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< Hotes and Clippings. 


_, Tum Salyation Army is said to be encour- 
aged. At the last Canadian town they visited, 
only ten of theit number. were arrested for 
‘vagranoy. 


A LARGE hunting party, sania ‘wholly of 
‘Methodist preachers, is operating slong the 
-Ilinois river, and chrome-legged chickens are, 

saccordingly, roosting high, 


Curistianityin Dakota has received a new 
Sitting Bull, becoming religiously in- 
‘pressed, is lending himself around to be ex- 
‘hibited at church fairs as a ouriosity. 


A country paper, describing afuneral, says, 
‘& The words of the officiating minister were, as 
iit were, wafted heavenward, the wind being 
very strong at the time.” It would be intetest- 
ing to know which way that same wind was 
blowing. 


. Pror. Huxtzy said recently at the London 
Hospital Medical College that, in granting de- 
crees, the. tripartite qualification of medicin, 
surgery, and midwifery should ` be insisted 
upon, and that to allow anyone to practice 
‘without it at the present age of the world was 
na perfectly monstrous.” 


` Aone Istaxp Sunday-school teacher was 


` trecently called upon to resign her position in 


‘the school or giv up teaching dancing. She 


` ithought the matter over carefully, and it is 


hoped prayerfully, as to which position brought 


` ther bread and butter, and, strange to say, she 


Mooy and Sankey, having failed to convert 
Chicago and tried Limerick with a similar re- 
sult, are now doing England. They. are rather 
more gorgeous than formerly, but not quite 
enough so to capture the nickel-plated circle. 


Texas Siftings advises them to imitate Mgr. 


Capel, who was. recently discovered writing a 
sermon on the poverty of J ests in a ten-dollar- 
a-day hotel. : 


GovERNor-ecuct Hoapiey, of Ohio, having 
been asked ther he still insists upon omit- 
ting the usual inauguration display, replied: 
“Iam opposed to it on principle. To me it 
appears utterly undemocratic. There. is no 
tenable reason why the civil governor of a 
state should be inducted into office with mili- 
tary pomp. It may be admissible in the case 
of the president of the United States, but that 
is open to debate.” 


Tus Minneapolis Sunday Morning Call asks, 
t: Ts it breaking the Sabbath to own stock in a 
railroad that runs Sunday trains?’ and the 
luminous Mr. Peck answers: ‘By George, we 
don’t know. If the railroad pays a big divi- 
dend on the stock, it does not seem as though 
it is breaking the Sabbath to own the stock, but 
if it is one of those railroads that don’t pay, 
the sooner a Christian gets rid of the stock, the 
‘better it will be for his conscience.” 


Puck remarks thet the man who givs a barrel 
of flour to a starving family never puts his 
name down for a thousand dollars for the ren- 
ovation of a popular church, in order that it 
may appear in the public prints. And it may 
also be said that.the man who makes it his 
business to donate sums of money to churches 


A prominent Chinaman in San Francisco was 
asked by a reporter how the children of Con- 
„facius generally celebrated their Christmas 

day. ‘‘Samee like Melican man,” was the re- 
joinder; “eat, drink, and git dlunk.” These 
Chinamen need to undergo but a slight change 


“ to become good Christians, 


Tar the wild horse is not of exclusivly Asi- 
atic origin is disputed not only by Dr. A. Meh- 
Ting, but by Professor Morse, the latter show- 
ing conclusivly that the natural country of the 
horse was America; but there is reason for the 
belief that the animal existed nearly in its 
present form as far back as the tertiary age. 


Tum other day a popular clergyman, in a ser- 
‘mon, called the theater the ‘Devil’s Play- 
“house,” and declared in the same discourse 
«that the “ wicked should not prosper.” Peck’s 
, Sun wants him to explain why Mary Anderson 
‘is raking in $3,000 a week while a man who 
‘peddles:. Bibles don’t average two dollars a 

«day. 


Tur missionaries in the Sandwich Islands 
‘are now tuning their attention to the Chinase, 
` who hav settled there in large numbers. They 


'-tfind’ the Celestials willing scholars, although, 


: like many of their cousins who hav made their 
‘homes in this city, they are willing to be 
‘taught religion principally that they may learn 


‘thè English language. 


‘Tun University of Mississippi, at Oxford, 
gives the girls a chance at high graduation. 
‘Tkere are two hundred and forty students, of 
whom twenty-three are women. At a late ex- 
amination, the fair students showed themselys 
equal to the males, There is a dash of real 

a chivalry about this which would make St. Paul 
very angry, but which delights the modern ob- 
server. 


“Curistmas Was two much for a couple of 
preachers in Georgia. In Cochran, in that 
state, the Rey. Mr. Griff, a white clergyman, 
‘became insane, and imagined himself to be 
His hallucination furnished 
: him with a diet of wild locusts and honey, ‘In 
‘Macon, the Rev, George Goodwin, a negro 
‘preacher, grew insane after reading in the 
*soriptures the Christmas legend, divested him- 


“ipelf of his clothes, and went about declaring 


‘himself to be John the Baptist and a fore- 
‘runner. That was too much for the risibles of 
‘the white folks—John the Baptist black! The 
“most original ideas of the year 1883, it seems, 
“wore left to be evolved in ita closing days, 


‘and cyclone sufferers, and puts his name down 
for publication, and not merely as a guarantee 
of good faith, never sends a barrel of flour to 
a starving family. And the moral of this little 
fact should teach us that there is a great deal 
of difference between genuin and autograph 
charity. 


“A LECTURER is announced with a lecture 
entitled ‘American Hell.’ Why a man should 
spend his time talking on a subject of this 
kind is a thing no one can account for, unless 
it is for the half a dollar a head his audience 
pays to hear him talk. The ‘American Hell’ 
is found in a bottle, and every man who inves- 
tigates the contents of that bottle is sure to hav 
more or less hellish experience. There is no 
need of a lecture on this subject. If the man 
who is going about has had the ‘jim-jams’ he 
is entitled to pity, bué mot entitled to makea 
man pay to hear him tell about it.” The fore- 
going remarks are from Peck’s Sun. . It seems 
that the fame of the celebrated Prof. Vaughan, 
of Virginia, who is the author of the ‘American 
Hell,” has reached the wild West. 


“Tas attendance at the Bartholdi Pedestal 
Fund Exhibition, last Sunday,” says the Times, 
‘“‘was.so large, and was composed of elements 
so unmistakably drawn from the working peo- 
ple that it cannot be said that there is any 
longer any doubt as to the success of this ex- 
periment. The people who went to the Acad- 
emy of Design’ on Sunday were not wholly 
moved by idle curiosity, They were workers 
who might possibly hav gone to church if the 
exhibition had been closed, but who certainly 
were no worse for having spent a few hours in 
examining articles in which they had a special 
interest. The visitors did not wear blouses and 
paper caps, and therefore simple-minded and 
ignorant persons may hav suspectéd that these 
were idlers disguised as reputable artificers and 
their families, arrayed in their ‘Sunday best,’ 
like decent people as they are. The prejudice 
that exists, to some extent, in the community 
against all semblance of Sunday recreation, 
however remote, is entitled to respect. It is 
not fair to stigmatize as cant opinions that are 
the outgrowth of years of habit and education. 
But in this city there is certainly room for 
places of Sunday resort which shall do for men 
and women something that is not done for 
them in the free church or in the free rum- 
shop. The success of the Sunday opening of 
the loan exhibition settles that.” This must 
must be something rather bitterer than worm- 
wood and gall for the memberg of the Sunday 
Closing League, 


A RUMOR comes across the water that the 
Viceroy of India, “Lord” Ripon, has made 
arrangements to hav a bill introduced in Par- 
liament for the disestablishment of the church 
of England in India. This of itself would not 
seriously affect that church, but along with 
any stir in Parliament over disestablishment in 
India would be sure to come a motion for dis« 
establishmentalsoin England. With the feeling | 
abroad that Bradlaugh’s illegal and tyrannical 
exclusion from the House of Commons has 
created, the clergy.fear discussion, and will 
undoubtedly exert themselys to smother 
“Lord” Ripon’s bill. But they will hav great 
difficulty in advancing any valid argument for 
the saddling of a state church upon a people, 
not otte in a thousand of whom believes in the 


‘religion taught by its preachers, 


Tun Bartholdi statue is made of copper, 
strengthened by an inner skeleton of iton. 
For each piece a center or mold was made of 
wood, on which the copper could be worked 
and fitted. The sheet copper epidermis of the 
figure is made of two hundred pieces, and 
weighs 178,000 pounds, while the iron frame 
weighs 274,000 pounds. When finally erected 
the molded sheets of copper will be riveted to- 
gether by copper bolts, and the iron skeleton 
will be secured to the masonry by twelve great 
foundation bolts, The variations due to the 
temperature are“provided for by elasticity in 
every part, and corroding will be checked by 
painting with red lead whenever iron and cop- 
per are in contact. It is reckoned that the 
pressure of wind upon the statue, which will 
be 150 feet high, may go as high as 190,000 
pounds, 

Tur Salvation Army prayed for a Philadel- 
phia reporter thus: ‘‘We hav a reporter here 
—a miserable reporter—-a sinful servant of the 
unholy newspapers—a good young man gone 
wrong. Satan has made him obstinate, and he 
will not yield to persuasion and be saved. Oh, 
help the wicked reporter. The devil holds the 
fort in this reporter's brain. He's going to 
h—. Hallelujah! Oh, may he join the Salva- 
tion Army, oh! Giv him repentanc. He is a 
type of all reporters, and they are all a wicked 
lot.” The lieutenant stopped, to giv the re- 
porter a chance to kneel. The men and 
women soldiers shouted: ‘‘Save the reporter!” 
“ Help the poor reporter!” ‘‘Down with the 
devil!” ‘‘I was wicked once, but now I am 
pure!” The lieutenant then began again: ‘Oh, 
kill this reporter; kill him. Take him away, 
that he may do evil no more. He is too obsti- 
nate to yield. He knows he ought to, but he 
is proud—all reporters are. Oh, strike this 
reporter down; he is the devil in disguise.” 


Tux beauty of a state church is well shown 
in the following commercial transactions over 
an English living: The living of Camberwell 
was purchased in 1846 for $60,000 by the Rev. 
Mr. Williams, The gross income was $10,900, 
and he had no difficulty in borrowing thé 
money needed for the purchase. No sooner 
had he taken possession than, owing to some 
dispute with the persons who lent him the 
money, the living was sequestrated for the 
payment of the $60,000, in addition to which 
there were debts owing: which brought up the 
total to $100,000, among the vicar’s liabilities 
being a premium ona sum of $12,500-advanced 
by the Commissioners of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
for the erection of a vicarage. Mr. Williams 
was not in residence for any length of time 
from 1846 till 1870, and the state of affairs in 
the parish was so scandalous that a petition 
from the parishioners was presented by Lord 
St. Leonards to the House of Lords, in 1858, 
and a debate took place on the subject, with- 
out, however, any practical result. When 
Bishop Wilberforce was appointed to the See 
of Winchester, he endeavored to arrange this 
unpleasant business, and proposed with the 
help of local subscriptions to appoint a curate 
in charge with a salary of $1,000 a year and 
the vicarage as a residence. Mr. Williams, 
however, did not allow the bishop to carry out 
his original intention, for as soon as the scheme 
was settled he presented himself, insisted on 
his right to the residence, defeated the bishop, 
and became his own curate in charge, retaining 
the position down to the time of bis death, 


Bews of the Woek. 


Harry New Year. 


Jimatown, Dakota, had a $100, 000 fire on 
the 30th ult. 


‘Ex Mann; the False Prophet of the Soudan, 
is marching on. 

Two thousand stoker's and sailors ate on 
strike at Marseilles, France. 


A ous of Irish Crusaders has been gaa 
in New York to diffuse instruction in the use of 
dynamite. 

Gun. Grate slipped on the sidewalk otie day 
last week, injuring his leg so that he has not 
since been able to walk. 

Sakan Bernnanpt is tô publish a book enti. 


tled ‘Marie Colombier,” which is the name of 
the womati whom Safah recently hordewhipped. 


P. T. Banwum, the showman, hes made his 
will. It covers seven hundred pages of legal 
cap, and bequeaths $10,000,000 to twenty-seven 
direct heirs. 


In the Phosbe Paullin murder case in Oranga, 
N. J. the verdict has been reached that the 
girl came to her death at the hands of persona 
unknown to the jury. 


Ten prominent clergymen atid physidians of 
Lancaster, Pa., hay been criminally proses 
cuted for failing to make the quarterly reports 
required of them by law. 


Srremant Mason, the man who attempted to 
shoot Guiteau, hag leased himself to a Phila. 
delphia museum to be exhibited as a curiosity, 
He is to receive $200 per week. 


Tux lord lieutenant of Irelend has prohibited 
a projected meeting of Irish Nationalists, 
Twenty thousand Orangemen had made ar- 
rangements to break up the meeting. 


= 


Many saloon-keepers of this city were ar» 
rested last Sunday for violating the Excise law. 
Ten times their number, however, kept their 
saloons open and were not molested. 


A PROCLAMATION has been issued by the Ni- 
hilists of Russia urging war to the knife against 
the present rulers. A lieutenant of the police 
was murdered on the 24th ult., and the deed is 
attributed to the Nihilists. 


Prorassor Loomis, of New Haven, Cont., 
advances a theory in explanation of the recent 
brilliant sunset, to the effect that metebrs fall- 
ing into our atmosphere caused the phenom: 
enal illumination observed. 


Tue Rev. Robert Barr, of Brooklyn, last Surt- 
day defined the “fashionable creed of 1883” to 
be that there is no hell, no personal God, no 
need tö unite with the church, and that God 
is too merciful to puiish sin, 


Tum Rey. Dr. Bush, of the Church of the 
Ascension, Staten Island, has resigned his 
rectorship because games of chance were in- 
dulged in by members at a fair held to obtain 
funds for repairs on the church. 


Tum manager of the savings bank and relig» 
ious institute for the support of deserving 
Christians at Elberfeld, in Rhenish Prussia, 
has absconded with 18,000 marks of the bank’s 
money. The depositors were principally coma 
posed of factory operativs. 


Cuartzs Brapiaues, member of Parliament 
for Northampton, announces that it is his ina 
tention to go to the House of Commons on the 
day of the opening of Parliament, on Feb. 5th, 
alone, and do his best tc take his seat. He res 
jects the idea of holding public meetings and 
obtaining petitions, because, he says, such a 
course would be useless, 


Tax managers of the loan exhibition for the 
Bartholdi statue pedestal fund went to the 
Academy of Design in this city last Sunday . 
morning, expecting to be arrested for keeping 
the exhibition open on Sunday, as it had been 
threatencd that they would be. They were not 
interfered with, however, and the Academy 
was thronged all day. The attendance ex- 
ceeded in number that of any day since the 


| building was opened, ningteen years ago, 
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readers by accompanying his articles with a revised. 
dictionary. a 

Bauvier’s Law Dictionary contains this passage: ` 

“Sumpruary LAWS. Laws relating to the expenses of the: 
people, and made to restrain excess in apparel, food, furni- 
toa hey originated in the view that luxury is, in some. of its’ 
degrees, opposed to public policy, and that the state is bound. 
-to interfere against it (Montesquieu). - i ees Rae 

‘In modern times, legislation is not resorted to in respect 
to this object; but the subject is frequently discussed in con- 
nection with the laws forthe prevention or punishment of, 
intemperance, which is so direct and fruitful a source of 
crime. 

How different the words and teaching of a thought- 
ful, discriminating writer from our E. C. Walker, with: 
his luny notions about liberty! The law book teaches 
us that laws aimed at luxury are sumptuary laws, and ~ 
that those aimed at crime are:prohibitory laws. Mr. ^, 
Walker, in his steam-shovel style, tosses them all in ® ` N 
heap together and covers them over with his great. ` 
‘label, “ Sumptuary laws; beware of the dog!” © 

It is difficult, I will admit, to write with a clear, 
unruffled spirit on a subject of so great ‘importance, | 
‘when you discover your opponent has a system of . 
sophism, which is made to. appear subtle and suffi- 
cient because it persists in comparisons with that: . 
which you hold in common with your adversary, and. ` 
‘which comparisons you suspect he knows to belong 
to the illegitimate order, and necessarily leading to: 
false conclusions: Yet this is. Mr. Walker’s. method ` 
of dealing with this matter of prohibition. He per- 
sists in the claim that prohibition of the sale and ` 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages is an unwarrant-. 
able interference with personal liberty; because such... 
laws make it difficult for one who uses intoxicants as: . 
a beverage to get a drink of rum just when he thinks.. 
he would like it. He misuses the words, “ personal. |. 
liberty ”..just as he does the words, “sumptuary : 
laws.”. When his attention is called to these things: 
he talks back like a great, peevish, wilful, overgrown. . 
boy. He imagitis, or makes believe he does, that he: 
is. abused. Yet the language he applies to others 
would indicate that he was far from possessing a fee- 
ble stomach on this score. aa 

I dont know anything about it, still I strongly sus- . 
pect that Mr. Walker is the direct, or indirect, author’ 
of the disgraceful seventh resolution passed at the 
Congress of the National Liberal Leagve. Perhaps — 
we are to look upon this as one of the specimen 
bricks from that temple of liberty and equality the 
believers in the inalienable right to get drunk are 
endeavoring to erect, with the death-dealing erimez. po s. 
shop for the corner-stone. l i 

‘Who knew that such a resolution as that was 
to be offered at the meeting of the National Liberal 
League? Who supposed these people could not be ~ 
trusted to act with moderation and with respect for: 
the opinions expressed over and over again in the | 
columns of every Liberal paper by hundreds of ear- 
nest and faithful Liberals? What right had these 
sticklers for the right to debase, degrade, and de~ 
stroy oneself, one’s family, and one’s community, to . 
push, in an unguarded moment, their wicked, shame~ 
ful, and immoral proposition before the world as the — 
opinion—almost the religious dogma—of thousands 
who hav vehemently denounced it? Are we to be : 
patient and ‘calm when introduced to the world, to: - 
all the immeasurable future, as a society founded. 
upon the right to get drunk? If the deepest and. 

-| darkest of vices must -be defended—must be reared. ` 
upon the pedestal of principle and right—before lib- 
erty can flourish, then away with liberty. If we. are, 
indeed, such miserable creatures that we cannot be . 
moral and decent unless controled by some authority, . 
let us, in justice to ourselvs, hunt up a master and 
submit ourselvs unto him. _ By 

` I do not believe the case to be so bad. I believe 
that, had due notice been given, that seventh resolu- 
tion could not hav been passed. I hav that faith in | 


Putnam will never let us off from doing so. ‘They 
„Jare the last questions that we should -ever sponta- 
neously arrive at. It is he that is philosophoid, gen- 
eralizing, and deductiv while talking about science; 
but while having really, as I believe, no appetite fcr 
scientific particulars; and it is we, of all people in the 
world, who are more thoroughly immersed in partic- 
ulars, most strictly analytical; most thoroughly in- 
ductiv. Universology is nothing but the pushing out 
‘of modern scientific induction to its own logical ulti- 
mates. Al this has been said, insisted on, repeated, 
illustrated, and demonstrated ‘in the literature of 
Universology, and is simply and rigorously true; and 
Mr. Putnam is, as .I hav said, unconsciously, no 
doubt, elaborately slandering and helping to obstruct 
the greatest triumph of the very method in science 
of which he thinks he is a champion. Ali. this he 
does. simply and truly because he lacks the “sixth 
sense,” the sharp-edged appetite and appreciation for 
minute particulars, failing to discover in them the 
source of a new order of generalizations. 

Our place of ‘beginning is with one and two, the 
lowest elements of number; with point and line, the 
lowest elements of form; with thing and process, the 
lowest elements of concrete being; and with the per- 
ception that there is a common element of likeness 
in these three fundamental discriminations. . Our pe- 
culiarity is simply that we look more closely into the 
common ‘subjects of science: than the scientific. spe- 
cialists hav as yet been trained to do, and that all of 
‘our generalizations are dérived from these minutest 
particulars of science; and the difficulty with Mr. 
Putnam and others is that they lack the “new birth,” 
the “sixth sense,” the awakened keenness of percep- 
tion which should enable them to gain insight.of the 
immense scientific significance which is wrapped up 
in these seemingly trivial particulars; but I think he 
might perceive that they are particulars, and that. they 
belong primarily to the scientific, and only secondarily, 
and by a long range of analogy, to the philosophic 
domain: `` -> l 

Nevertheless, Mr. Putnam is quite right in his in- 
timation that.thinkers—and this is alike true of both 
classes of them—are in constant danger of generaliz- 
ing upon a too narrow basis of ascertained facts. 
He is quite wrong, on the other hand, in assuming 
that all the facts of any domain of thought must be 
known inductivly before a science can-be established. 
Itis not a millionth part of such particulars that are 
ever so known in any science. Enough must be 
known to induce a. virtually irresistible. conviction 
that the laws of the subject are such as they are 
claimed ‘to be, in the science, new or old; but this is 
only a mere sample of the whole. If it were other- 
wise, what would be the use, where would be the 
place for deduction ? 


True, no man’s individual life would be long 
enough to gather and test all the facts required to 
constitute the science of Universology, if that had to 
be done; buf, in addition to what has been said, the 
difficulty is overcome in this case by two facts: first, 
that the particulars here needed hav been being ac- 
cumulated, during the ages past, by the philosophers 
and scientists on all hands, leaving, in a great sense, 
the mere work on hand of arranging them and see- 
ing their meanings. In the next place, the new par- 
ticulars, being elementary, are virtually in a nut- 


shell. STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 
eg ge 


Abuse of Liberty. 


Let a man look upon his own son in the agony of 
delirium tremens, and then giv his opinion as to 
whether or not sociéty has a natural inherent right 
to protect itself against the rum-traffic by the enact- 
ment and enforcement of prohibitory laws. What 
will be his opinion under such circumstances? In 


© 0> ©, Communications. 


Universology, and a Criticism of the Criticisms 
D of Mr. Putnam.—Continued. 
: Mr. Herbert Spencer, of whom Mr. John Fiske is 
a: disciple and expounder, has himself contributed to 
the éonfusion of thought which’ makés all knowledge 
to consist in classification. I quote from: memory, 
but I am sure that he has said, Virtually,that-we only 
know things by being able to class them, or to place 
them in connection with something else similar, which 
we know. How, then, can we ever begin to know any- 
thing? Mr. Putnam is quite right in insisting, con- 
trary to this sweeping assertion, that there is a fun- 
damental and primitiv kind of knowledge, which we 
obtain through the senses, and which is the condition 
sine qua non of our ever attaining to the kind of 
knowledge which constitutes classification. IfI were 
_ writing for the learned, merely, I should say that we 
first hav gnition (knowing, pure and simple), and 
then co-gnition (knowing with, knowing by associa- 
tion, by putting in class with other things. known). 
What Mr. Putnam is seeing, and trying to say is 
both true and important, and is what Spencer, and 
Fiske, and Wakeman, and the common usage of the. 
English language, which has failed to. supply the 
word gnition, while it has adapted the compound word 
cognition, hav all overlooked or denied. I am glad, 
therefore, of the opportunity to stand by him as 
against that powerful combination; if he again would 
sufficiently study exactitude of expression, so as not 
to involve me, while defending him, in another class 
of absurdities. If he would simply. see, and admit, 
and affirm with me that this first form of knowledge, 
pure and simple, is not scientific, but natural or com- 
mon knowledge; that only classified knowledge is 
science; that classificatory knowledge—knowledge of, 
relations, science—is also knowledge, as: truly so,.as 
the other kind; and even of a higher or a more ad- 
vanced order (while not so primitiv or fundamental), 
and that knowledge is knowledge of whatsoever kind 
it is, he and I would get on famously together. His 
thought here is really so good and important that. I 
feel sorry that it should be marred in the presenta- 
tion by anything slovenly and contradictory in state- 
ment. I think he will perceive that the main differ- 
ence here between us goes to the matter of correct- 
ness and exactness in the use of terms, rather than to 
the fundamental idea. Why should he not abandon 
the untenable ground of endeavoring to confine the 
use of the term knowledge to one kind of knowledge 
when the exigencies of literature and his own defini- 
tion of science, compel him, at once to use the term 
knowledge with another and more inclusiv significa- 
tion. 

But by far the best and least exceptionable portion 
of Mr. Putnam’s present labor is what he has said so 
brilliantly and so truly about the relations of Induc- 
tion—the reasoning from facts to principles; and of 
Deduction—the reasoning from principles to. facts; 
and about science as allied with Induction and par- 
ticulars, and philosophy with Deduction and general- 
ities. True, most of these aphoristic statements 
could be culled from “ The Basic Outline of Universol- 
ogy” itself, where, perhaps, they hav not been less 
carefully or correctly stated; but they are not for that 
reason any the less true or important. He should, how- 
ever, to hav given any real thoroughness to his presen- 
tation of the subject, also hav introduced and adhered 
to my discrimination in “ The Basic Outline,” between 
two kinds of Deduction, one prior to Induction (fanci- 
ful, diffuse, unreliable), and the other subsequent to 
and derived from Induction, which is the ulterior logi- 
cal result of Induction itself, and is part and parcel of 
science, as much so as Induction. For want of not- 
ing this all-important and crucial distinction, Mr. 


Putnam becomes, unwittingly, merely a. slanderer 
and total misrepresenter of me and of Universology, 
by classifying it as purely deductiv, which is false; 
and then wherein it is deductiv, with the pseudo or 
imperfect kind of deduction, which makes it doubly 
and trebly a false representation, calculated, though 
doubtless not intended to put me in a false light be- 
fore the world; to intensify naturally existing preju- 
dices; and to hinder the progress of the knowledge of 
my discoveries. The truth is exactly the opposit of 
this whole statement on the part of Mr. Putnam. 
Universology is distinctivly and characteristically In- 
ductiv; rigorously and defiantly Baconian; challeng- 
ing the attention of all competent minds to the 
investigation of that assumption. It is simply. that 
Mr. Putnam does not know Universology; that he 
knows merely something about it, as he has caught 
it on the wing, without either the “new birth ” or 
the “sixth sense,” which, as I hay characterized 
them, are indispensable to the understanding .of 
anything scientific. Of all branches of study ever 
submitted to the human consideration, univers- 
ology derives its entire existence from the most 
minute and exhaustiv examination of particulars. 
If we, as Universologists, are ever dragged aside 
to discuss the finite and the infinit, God and the 
world, Which is first, matter or mind? and other 
such broad generalizations of the vague philosophiz- 
jng mind, it is because such random thinkers as Mr. 


the face of this horrid reality, Mr. E. C. Walker’s 
sophism about the inalienable right. to get. drunk 
vanishes into thin air. The mind which cannot dis- 
tinguish between the right to express.one’s honest, 
sincere opinion upon any subject, and to make that 
expression known by means of the public press and 
the public mails, and the right to destroy by this ac- 
cursed traffic the brightest youth of this and every 
other country under the sun, is certainly an unsafe 
guide. No wonder the possessor of it feels abused 
every time reference is made to his inconsiderate and 
ae roving on the subject of prohibitory liquor 
aws. ; 

In his last fiasco we find the words “sumptuary 
laws.” A man who used that phrase in reference to 
the crime-traffic is simply an ignoramus or a dis- 
honest defender of the “crime of crimes.” I know 
this will be referred to as personal abuse. I know 
Mr. Walker will turn livid with rage and fill a page 
or two of Tae Trurm Seexer with kind words in- 
tended to show up the fiendish and malignant char- 
acter of all those who would save their fellows from 
the debasing results of dram-drinking. Sumptuary 
laws were entirely different from that which, is now 
suggested by the the words probibitory laws. 

Perhaps a little authority as to the use of words 
might be respected by Mr. Walker, notwithstanding 
his general disregard of all authority. If he is to 
hav a new definition for hig words he will oblige his 


the moral principle of the National Liberal League: . 
to believe that another year will see it stricken out. 
This is not a society the members of which accept: 
matters of opinion on authority, not even of a major-.,. 
ity of its own numbers. In matters of action the 
majority must control. When opinions are to be 
regulated by vote, it is time it adopted the name of ` 
“church,” and got itself some sacred symbols. 


LIBERTA. 
——— M 


‘Straws Show Which Way the Wind Blows.” 


To rae Eprror or Taz Terora Szexer, Sir: While. ` 
visiting friends in Virginia last summer, I heard the 


‘following story: A Mr. G. had been preaching to 


small congregations in his neighborhood for some 
time, and concluded he would like to introduce his 
peculiar religious notions in a strange community. . 


‘So he sent an appointment to an adjoining county. 


The appointment was announced by an Episcopalian. | 
minister as follows: “Mr. G., a Dunkard preacher of - 
Augusta county, will preach in this house on next 
Sunday morning, at half past ten, and I would advise.. 
you all to stay away, and not go to hear him, as he 
is an Infidel.” On the day appointed Mr. G. was on 
hand, and to his utter astonishment, not only the 
house, but the woods were full of people, who had 
come from all quarters to hear. the Infidel preacher, 


Gilman, Ill., Dec. 10, 1883, W. 


y 


~~ all. 
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Birthday Celehyation. 


The Bennett Meeting. 


‘We append a brief synopsis of the speeches at the 
meeting held in honor of Mr. Bennett on the 23d ult. 

In calling the assemblage to order, Mr. Putnam, 
President of the Bennett Liberal League, said: 


_ Death is full of pathos—but itis not a terror. It is the in- 
evitable mystery of human life. There is no escape from its 
all-embracing darkness. We must accept this destiny with 
manly courage. We must conquer death, and not let it con- 
quer us. We must make it the crown of our lives, and not a 
defeat, . . 

In the old religions men bav looked upon death with dis- 
may. They hav trembled before the infinit gloom and sought 
refuge from their fears in the promis of a supernatural heaven. 
We hay no such promis, and we need no such refuge. In 
the light of science there is no terror in this common lot of 
Sorrow there is, for life is ever precious and beautiful, 
not our own life only, but tho life of those we love; and to 
sunder the links that bind us together in this visible world 
is an unspeakable tragedy. - No philosophy and no religion 
can make that tragedy other than it is, ana the promis of sci- 
ence, although it stands with dumb lips over the graves of 
the departed, is as yuthentic as the voice of the most potent 
priesthood. . 

We need no promis of heaven to prepare us for the dream- 
less slumber of the dead. We need only the honest con- 
science, We need only that we be true to ourselvs. If one 


_is unfaithful to his highest conceptions of right, he might be 


afraid of the dark shadow from whence no human word has 
ever come; but if one has lived his life manfully, clearly he 


- can bav no dread of any hereafter; death cannot be to him 


an enemy; whatever it may bear, it can bear only serenity 
aod triumph. : > 

We come together to celebrate the memory of a noble 
friend, of one who fought bravely for human rights, and 
death therefore hath not destroyed, but made moro living, 
his memorable service. We come together, not as without 
hope, but with a noble faith ın the progress of all that is best, 
and that in this great onward tendency of the human race 
our friend is one with us; his life is still throbbing with our 
own life; his influence is still flowing on. In this meeting 
to-night we bind the past with the glowing future. Both 
memory and hope we make effulgent. We would gather in- 
spiration from those who hav gone before, and like them 
look ever onward. 

The supreme purpose of this meeting is not simply to hon- 
or the heroic dead, but through our thoughts of him to be 
better fitted for the great task which still lies before us. The 
battle is going on. More and more are we thrust to decisiv 
issues. We cannot escape the ever deepening conflict, and 
we look back to the past in order to be more ready for the 
future. A 

This ig pre-eminently the coming religion; it is the binding 
together of our universal-humanity, the past, the present, 
and the future. In one word, it is consecration—the conse- 
cration of the individual to the world-wide interests of the 
race. 'Thisis the only religion worthy of our regard; that 
which brings us out of our narrow self into our broader and 
higher gelf, which leads us.tolabor, not for ourewui-porsonal 


“welfare, but for others—for the millions that toil upon this 


lanet. 
p I hav faith in the triumph of this noble religion. I believe 
that in the future the altruistic spirit so nobly portrayed by 
Spencer will prevail, although I can plainly see that the path- 
way of man is by no means one of roses. With the keen in- 
sight of the scientific observer, Dr. Maudsley, in his last 
hook, said: “‘The universe makes no sign of feeling under 
the least obligation to make man realize his ideal. Alongside 
a process of evolution the:e has always been a process of de- 
generacy, and the simple question is, whether the latter 
process Will not eventually gain the upper hand.” This may 


\ be so, and we should not be so optimistic as to think the ideal 


for which we seek can be won without the most untiring ef- 
fort on our part. There will ever be a struggle, and it de- 
pends at last on man whether he wins the goal or not. The 
universe givs us a fair chance; it is for us to improve it. 

Against this purely scientific outlook I would put theinsight 
of the poet as voiced in the wonderful Christmas story of 
Bret Harte, published in to-day’s Sun, wherein amidst the 
lights and shadows of the poet's soul, this great moral conflict 
is pictured. Here we see the rude, hard selfishness of man 
for the moment triumphant, to be melted finally in the un- 
dercurrent of generosity and manhood that touches even the 
lowest. J think it will be so in the history of man. Thereis 
an immense amount ef selfishness and rudeness and hard- 
ness—yea, injustice—to be overcome; and many a time it 
will seem as if the world was given over to absolute chaos of 
evil, But the subtil, tender, deep forces of good are flowing 
in the heart of humanity; they will not be extinguished; they 
will not be destroyed; they will not y.eld. I believe in the 
future of man that truth and justice will triumph; that gen- 
erosity will be enthroned; that the individual will liv in the 
universal, and thus achieve immortality. 

D. M. Bennett labored in the inspiration and joy of this 


: mighty hope; he still speaks to us with the boundless energy 
: of his life. 


He has passed into the darkness, not to be for- 
gotten, but to be a star in the undying past. i 


Mr. Wakeman; who needed no introduction to an 
audience of New York Liberals, then ascended the 
platform. He spoke as follows: 


My friends, we may congratulate ourselvs that we hav 
lived so long—long enough to meet with one another this 
‘evening upon a very great occasion. It is the occasion 
of the last of the more important war centennisls of the 
American Revolution. One hundred years agoto-day George 
Washington met the Congress of the United States assembled 
for the purpose of enabling him to properly return to them 
the commission which he had received some eight years be- 
fore, as the commander-in-chief of the American army. 
That was, indeed, an eventful occasion. It was one that had 
been looked forward to by the whole world as a thing that 
might not possibly occur—that the great general who for 
eight years had been practically the constitution of his coun- 
try, the only power that had held it together as a unit, should 
resign that power, return to private life as a simple citizen, 
and leaveghis country a disbanded lot of colonies, without any 
center of unity whatever, was a thing that the great states- 
men of Europe thought would be impossible. Not only his 
friends here, but his patriotic friends of the old country, 
‘even, said thatifhe relinquished his influence and his author- 
ity, the colonies would become a wreck like shattered frag- 
ments of a political chaos. When that man trusted his 
‘cowntrymen he trusted to the spirit of liberty which 
carried him through the war. Tt is properin connection with 
Yhe subject which we hay met to -discuss this evening to call 


attention to the final words which were spoken on that occa- 
sicn. His final sentences, and the final sentences of Miflin, 
the president of the Congreas—-Thomas Miflia, of Pennsyl- 
Vania—a man not so well known as he should be, but one of 
the stalwart men of that day, who sustained, as few men 
could hav done, what remained of the authority of the coun- 
try. The concluding words of the great general were, ‘ Hay- 


|ing now finished the work assigned me, I retire from the 


great theater of action, and bidding an affectionate farewell 
to this august body, under whose orders I hay so long acted, 
I here offer my commission and take my leave of all the em- 
ployments of public life,” ` 


How simple! And the last words of Mr. Mifin were even 
more important. He said: ‘Having defended the standard 
of liberty in this new world, having taught a lesson useful to 
those who inflict, and to those who feel oppression, you retire 
from the great theater of action with the blessings of your 
fellow-citizens. But the glory of;your virtues will not termi- 
nate with your military command. It will continue to ani- 
mate remotest ages.” Mark the words, ‘‘ Having defended 
the standard of hberty”—to secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselvs and to our posterity—were the words of the pream- 
ble to the Constitution, which summed up the labor of Wash- 
ington and the results ef the great Revolution itself. Liberty 
in their view meant political liberty. And that was the great 
object of the struggle in which they had been engaged. For 
one hundred years the idea of political liberty had been the 
great object to be worked outin this country. . 

Men hke Jefferson and Paine had demonstrated the capac- 
ity of the human mind to think and to know without any re- 
straint whatever. This object was one to them as dear as 
that of political liberty or liberty in activ life, But liberty of 
thought and action is not of itself a clear victory unless to it 
is added liberty of feeling, of emotion, of art. To gain lib- 
erty in the activ world; to gain liberty in thought, or the 
mental world; to gain liberty in the emotional or artistic 
world, are the great liberties which must be co-ordinated to- 
gether in order fully to maintain the standard of liberty set 
up by our forefathers. i 

While we were gaining the political liberty, intellectual and 
moral liberty was left to take oare of itself. And it did; and 
our country passed through a long period of intellectual lib- 
erty unexampled in previous history of nations, But the 
times changed. The great contest which broke down the 
slavocracy in this country called out elements which largely 
centralized the federal government, and among those ele- 
ments came one called into power for the express purpose of 
correcting vices which existed at that time. Until one hun- 
dred years from the time this resignation of Washington oc- 
curred there had never been any attempt on the part of any 
theological society of this country to control the mails, and 
there never had been any amateur or theological societies 
outside of the regular authorities to dictate to a man as to 
words he might speak or publish, or what pictures he might 
paint or exhibit. Until one hundred years this republic en- 
joyed the liberty of thought and the liberty of feeling, and 
of artistic expression; and the question arose finally whether 
that power which had thus been left to the people should ba 
taken from the people—should be placed in the hands of a 
committee who should pass upon whatshould be sent through 
the mails, or whether we should leave the thing as it had 
been, in the hands of the secular authorities of the govern- 
ment, responsible to the people. ‘his question arose about 
the time Mr. Bennett became prominently known as the ed- 
-itor-of- Tun Lrurn-Suennn; andthe reason why I am ready to 
honor him, why I stand here to giv my testimony to the great 
value of his life, is because he was among the first ot our 
public men who saw distinctly the issue, who predicted what 
would be the danger, and who himself suffered and showed 
what the remedy to be called forth was. His death may be 
the means of calling that remedy forth and making it effectiv. 
When he was first arrested at Watkins he said to me, when 
walking down to his hotel from the place where the conven- 
tion had been held, that he for the first time realized what 
this thing meant. That little pamphlet he cared nothing 
about—hbad never read—for which he was ostensibly arrested; 
but as soon as he got back to New York he would put in the 
paper a notice that he would sell that pamphlet. He would 
do it and see who was the master in this country; whether 
the people were to be the masters, or whether the church and 
Anthony Comstock were to govern. And he came to New 
York, and he did it. If there was to be an irresponsible the- 
ological censorship in this country, it jwas time the people 
knew it. . 

The American people hav never fully perceived this issue. 
They hav most unwisely allowed their consciences and their 
thoughts to be overwhelmed by the clerical ery of obscenity, 
that spirit of puritanical prudery which puts calico drawers 
on the legs of a piano. Until they realize this there will be 
no safety for liberty. Our fathers who raised that standard 
of liberty will never hav the cause they had at heart thor- 
oughly carried out until we are able to hay that issue under- 
stood by the people at large. There never can be any liberty 
under the church censorship. Mr, Bennett fought it, he died 
in it. Whatever else he may hav done good and noble I shall 
leave others to speak of; J merely want to follow up the 
point I hav made by saying many who ought to hay seen the 
issue of secular government ought to hav seen that they were 
the very ones who went back upon and practically became 
traitors to liberty. The church raised this cry, and it has 
frightened some of our friends from co-operating with us. 
But throughout the general community they huv raised a 
general impression and suspicion that there is danger unless 
we let some responsible party hav this tremendous power. 
But liberty will take care of itself if you once giv it a chance. 

In regard to the liberty of thought, does what I think hurt 
you? Shall Comstock or anybody dictate what I shall think? 
No. I don’t hurt you by my thoughts. Let every one of you 
think. We can realize universal mental liberty, and can it 
hurt anybody? Let us think all we can and in every way we 
can, and learn all we can, and we shall be larger and nobler 
men. Itseems tome that we may say of art as we do of 
music—that it sanctifies everything it touches. There can 
be nothing obscene if the alembic of art touches it. It re- 
moves it into the spiritual world, where everything is pure, 
because everything becomes lifted up. Ff we are to hav any 
art at all, the one thing that taken from it would be like tak- 
ing the sun from the landscape, is to take the beauty, the 
glory, the dignity of the human form from art. In those 
beautiful words in Hamlet: ‘‘ What a piece of work is man] 
How noble in reason! how infinit in faculties! in form and 
moving, how express and admirable! in action, how like an 
angel! in apprehension, how like a god! the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals.” ‘There is no such thing as 
reverence for humanity; there is no such thing as real wor- 
ship unless man learns to respect himself, and to know that 
he is the temple of the Holy Ghost. If you wish ever to hav 
womanhood and nature lifted up, we hav got to hav this 
done by using the symbols of womanhood, for they are the 
only symbols that can express the greatness, the beauty, the 
purity by which the ideal world can be realized. Let us, 
then, hay confidence in human nature, Let us say to art, 
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You shall be free io use anything in nature as the symbol to 
express the higher domain and thought and feeling of the 
human heart. Unless this is done there can be no artin this 
country. 

I strike at the principle, as Mr. Bennett did, and say this 
whole thing is out of ‘place in this democratic country, and 
we should never let a chance go by without decisiv protest 
against the principle involved, 


Mr. Chamberlain spoke with much fervor and ear- 
nestness, substantially as follows: 


We hear wails coming up from all sources that Protestant. 
ism is a failure, that Christianity is not doing the work it 
should be doing, etc. The people hav lost faith in the doc- 
trins of the church because they hav found that the church 
is not honest. No act or thing ever accomplished in our 
country has done more to make the profession of the Chris- 
tian religion contemptible than the outrage upon D. M. Ben- 
nett. The book, the mailing of which was the pretext upon 
which he was got into prison, started a discussion which is’ 
now very general, It was in no sense obscene. It was writ- 
ten with an honest, earnest purpose. Just before the trial 
the werd went forth from the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation that ‘a certain class of Freethought publications is 
about to be stamped ont.” The speaker then reviewed the 
trial and pointed out many particulars in which it was unfair 
and unjust. He then said that after the trial a leading rep- 
resentativ of ecclesiastical fanaticism in this country got up 
in the Young Men's Christian Association Hall and chuckled 
and exulted over the fact that they had succeeded in getting 
Mr. Bennett into prison. If such trickery and rascality as 
this is the outcome of Christian teaching the speaker wanted 
none of it. ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” He en- 
larged upon the danger to liberty from the first encroach- 
ment, and congratulated himself and the Liberals that Mr, 
Bennett's case was understood by the people, and that there 
was honesty enough in the people of this country to resent 
the outrage. 


Mr. Henry Stone said: 


I would not hav you think, owing to the lateness of the hour, 
that I shall occupy your attention for much length of time, 
I hav only a tew words to say. Were the time more reason- 
able, perhaps I might speak more at length. But when I 
came here I had no thoughts of srying one word. I knew 
Mr. Bennett for forty years, and knew him to be an honest, 
pure, and noble man, His value, his labor, his honesty, his 
devotion to principle, hav been dwelt upon more ably than 
it were possible for me to do. It is tothe proud distinction of 
which our friend Mr. Wakeman has spoken that I would refer 
principally. We all know this story and the experience of 
our martyred patriot. We all know that story, and it is well, 
perhaps, for ua to hav our minds brought back once in awhile 
to it, that we may realize the duty that devolves upon us; 
that we may realize that we hava work todo, Mr. Bennett 
commenced this work, and may we carry it on boldly to the 
end. The one point that, he insisted upon was the mainte- 
nance of our inalienable rights, and that is the only point of 
necessity, Now the Catholic church numbers its children in 
our public schools at between eight and nine millions, This 
church is establishing its parochial schools for the education 
of the Catholic children, and the Catholic people, in this 
country, are not going much longer to pay taxes to support 
the public schools. Are we aware that this censorship is go- 
ing to prepare the people for wer? Unless we can get rid of 
the censorship of the church we are slaves, and there is no ` 
help for us. ‘The one course for us to take, if we would 
maintain our liberty and our independence, ia to fight this 
power, yes, to the last ditch and behind the last bulwark; to 
hold back and in check that power which would wrest from 
us and destroy our liberties. Let us, like our friend, Mr, 
Bennett, stand well to the cause, and never fall back. 

Mr. Andrews said that he wished to call attention 
to a feature in the character of Mr. Bennett which 
had not been adverted to by those who had preceded 
him; and which peculiarly characterizes, as the 
speaker thinks, the higher order of minds, This is 
his capacity for entertaining more than one idea, in 
the fact that while Le was the pre-eminent secularist, 
he was algo a Spiritualist. ‘To ordinary minds, this 
position of mental doubleness involves a contradic- 
tion, which, however, the more comprehensiv mind 
finds the means of reconciling. It is not my present 
purpose, continued Mr. Andrews, to endeavor to giv 
the ideal method of that reconciliation, but simply to 
call attention to the fact that this special assailant of 
superstition could lend at the same time the most 
hospitable and sympathetic attention to the slightest 
whisper of any reasonable and positiv evidence of an 
after life. I knew him somewhat intimately, and I 
knew that he gave more attention and credence to 
spiritual phenomena than might be inferred from his 
more public utterances, although they were unequiy- 
ocal. ‘He had that loving and gentle character which 
would patiently wait on baffling end’ unsatisfactory 
mediumistic manipulations, to endeavor to sift out 
the modicum of truth which might lie at the bottom 
of these wierd phenomena. It was not his method to 
pre-judge and decide unfavorably upon matters 
which appeared unaccountable or mysterious. — 

But my present object, said Mr. Andrews, in in- 
troducing this subject is a practical one. It resulted 
from this characteristic of Mr. Bennett that he had 
two distinct classes of friends—tbhe Materialistic and 
Positivistic class, and the Spiritualists. Both of 
those sorts of people are here to-night. And also 
this characteristic of Mr. Bennett favored the forma- 
tion of that remarkable union which now exists 
among the reformers of this country under the name 
of Liberalism, of two parties, working together as one, 
differing in extremes as to their doctrin; but agree- 
ing and endeavoring to unite on this common basis 
of individual freedom of opinion, resistance of spirit- 
ual aggression, and love of progress. He opened his 
paper quite impartially to the views of these two par- 
ties so combined in one party, and in his own per- 
sonality he exhibited the possibility of a certain rec- 
onciliation and harmony between two opposits. 

In this manner, and from other causes, there has 
sprung up a Union Reform movement in this coun- 
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ry, in which it may almost þe said that the basis of 


of our unity is our differences, rather than our agree- 
ments. But this unique movement involves the 
necessity of a new code of social ethics—of the study 
of mutual courtesy, and in some sense of a reform 
among reformers. It will take us some little time to 
get the hang of it, and to learn to accommodate our 
language and our manners to the new conditions. 
For instance, it is no longer appropriate for a speaker, 
addressing one of these mixed assemblages, to assume 
that all of those present agree with him and his par- 
ticular group of co-doctrinaires, and so to say, We be- 
lieve so and so, when the belief mentioned is notably 
dissented from by many. Our chairman of this even- 
ing sinned a little in his opening speech in that way. 


It is an ungracious thing for me to criticise him, for 
he was especially generous in his kind allusions to 


me in the same speech which I complain of. But, 


as somebody says, “ What isthe use of having friends 


if you can’t abuse them?” And Mr. Putnam is al- 
ways provoking me, I fear, by his extreme good na- 
ture, to be a little ugly to him. To make clear what 


I mean: If a Spiritualist had happened to preside 


here to-night, and there was nothing to prevent it, 


and if he had said, in the course of his remarks, as- 


suming to speak for the whole meeting: We believe 
in the Rochester knockings; we believe in the sum- 
mer-land; we believe that ghosts exist, and that they 
are coming back nightly among us and re-material- 
. izing, etc., everybody would hav felt shocked at the 
incongruity. , 

That might be all right in a conclave of Spiritual- 
ists, but it would be out of place in a Union Reform 
or mixed Liberal meeting. The Agnostics hav a per- 
fect right to determin whether they will enter into a 
mixed movement along with Spiritualists; but if they 
do go, under the joint banner of Liberalism, as they 
are doing, they should endeavor to remember that 
they are not in a separate meeting of their own. The 
fault is a mere slip of the tongue, from old habit; but 
one which should be corrected. Simply to say, I be- 
lieve; or, I and those here who agree with me be- 
lieve, would make it all right. Itis not that anyone 
should suppress his opinions, or not be as outspoken 
in one class of meeting as in the other; but that 
speakers should cultivate a chivalric and courteous 
manner toward allies, and not, in a seemingly super- 
cilious manner, ignore them. l 

True’ Liberalism is very broad, and is a great-at- 
tainment. Negativ affirmation is no more Liberalism 
than affirmation pure and simple. There are four 
great governing forms of opinion or castes of philoso- 
phy. There is first an affirmation; then a negation, 
or denial, which is a negativ affirmation; then eclec- 
ticism, which keeps the middle way, taking a little 
from the-right and a little‘from the left hand side, 
cautiously oE extremes, its motto being in medio 
ibis tutissimus (in the middle thou wilt go safest). In 
fine, then, it is Integralism, which boldly goes to the 
extremes, right and left, compasses them both, goes 
beyond every other, both ways, bringing all back to 
the middle, and finding the method of reconciling 
opposits, in concrete spheres, and so of being the 
whole truth. This last will be found in the end to 
be the highest achievement of Liberalism. 

What Mr. Bennett inaugurated in the way of 
opening Tue Truru Seexer, on equal terms, to the 
two opposing schools of Liberals, has been carried 
out, even more extensivly and successfully, by the 
present editor, Mr. Eugene M. Macdonald. He 
seems quite competent to drive four or six in hand, 
pulling a little occasionally on this rein and a little 
on that, and holding all well in check over the rough 
road of controversy and mutual recrimination. It is 
not, I presume, that he has not definit opinions of 
his own, and perhaps very decided ones; but that an 
editor, in such a chair, holds a sort of judicial posi- 
tion, his business being to see fair play between oth- 
ers, more than to make specially prominent his own 
views on the points under discussion. 

A call was made for the sculptor, Mr. Wilson Mac- 
donald, who said that, though he was not wont to 
decline invitations to address Liberals, he would ask 
to be excused on this occasion. The chairman, Mr. 
Putnam, said that inasmuch'as Mr. Macdonald had 
spoken to us so. forcibly through eloquence of his 
art, perhaps we could afford to excuse him. 

The chairman read the following letter from Louis 
F. Post, who had promised to be present and speak, 
but who was unavoidably prevented: 

New Yorx, Dec. 23, 1883. 

My Drar Mr. Purnam: I had fully expected until this mo- 
ment to be present with you to-night at the meeting in 
honor of Mr. Bennett's memory. I find now that it will be 
impossible to go. Nevertheless I am with you all in spirit, 
and want to be counted with those who join on the anniver- 
sary of his birth to keep alive the memory of his work. 

He served in the beginning. It may be the good fortune 
of some of us to serve even to the end; but none can serve 
better than he did; none can ever sacrifice more. Had I 
been with you I could not hav said more than that the life of 
D. M. Bennett is a mile-post on the pathway of liberty and 
his name and fame worthy of perpetuation while time shall 


be. And that I say now. Iam, very truly yours, 
Lovis F. Posr. 


At the close of his remarks, and before the unveil- 
ing of the medallion, Mr. Putnam read this telegram 
from Dr, E. B. Foote, Sr., who was obliged to visit 


St. Louis to fulfil a promis made to his aged mother 
to spend Christmas with her: : 
CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 23, 1883. 

8. P. Purnwam, Dear Sir: As evidence that D. M. Bennett 
has lived, I will inform you I hav made Sunday reading of a 
paper called THE TRUTH SEEKER as an evidence that, though 
dead, he still livs. I contemplate with pride your memo- 
rial meeting to-night. Dr. E. B. Foot. 

Before dismissing the audience, the chairman gave 
notice that on the 29th of January the League would 
meet again to celebrate the birthday of Thomas 
Paine. Until then the meeting stood adjourned. 
Thus closed the first of a series of Liberal gatherings 
which it is hoped may be held on each recurring 
anniversary of the birthday of D. M. Bennett. 
The meeting in impressivness and dignity was 
worthy of the man in whose honor it was held. Too 
glowing mention cannot be made of the beautiful 
appearance of the medallion, as ornamented by. the 
ladies of the committee, Mrs. Macdonald and. Mrs. 
Britton, chosen for that purpose. Crowned with his 
own work, Tue Trura Seexer, wreathed in laurel, 
and draped with the Stars and Stripes, whose honor 
as the emblem of liberty D. M. Bennett did so much 
to uphold, nothing could hav been more appropriate 
or impressiv. Mr. Putnam, as the moving spirit of 
the occasion and chairman of the meeting, performed 
his duty with thoroughness and ability, and all those 
who contributed to the success of the gathering de- 
serve the thanks of the Liberal world, which we are 
sure they will receive. While laboring for the 
present and the future, it is a graceful thing to turn 
our thoughts backward once in a while to honor our 
heroes dead, whose lives will be forever, as Mr. 
Putnam has said, “a star in the undying past.” 

THE BOSTON CELEBRATION. 


Was deferred on account of the intense cold (15° 
below zero) of the 23d, which prevented an audience 
assembling. The regular meeting of the Thomas 
Paine Fraternity on the 30th, therefore, was made 
the occasion of the service commemorativ of the 
birth of Mr. Bennett. The audience was fair in size 
and appreciativin demeanor. The Fraternity makes 


selections from Kneeland’s Hymn Book were sung 
with spirit last Sunday. The Fraternity also main- 
tains a Sunday-school, which precedes the regular 
lecture. Before the society John Storer Cobb is 
delivering a series of discourses on the “Martyrs to 
Free Speech.” His tribute to Mr. Bennett was the 
first of these. Next Sunday, Jan. 6th, he will take 


Socrates as his example. . 

Mr. Cobb’s address last Sunday was as follows: 

Last Sunday was the sixty-fifth anniversary of the birth of 
D. M. Bennett, the founder of the New York ‘f'rura SEEKER, 
one of the most earnest and arduous workers in behalf of 
mental liberty, and the latest martyr which the malignance 
of the Christian hierarchy has furnished us. 

I hav no respect whatever for the old aphorism, which says 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum. I rather think that greater good 
will be done if, in speaking of the dead, we say, nil nisi 
verum. There hav been people upon this earth of whom it 
would be almost impossible to say any good, and yet whose 
thoughts and actions hav exerted so powerful an influence 
upon the lives and destinies of their fellows that it would be 
an iniquity to relegate them to obscurity. In these cases the 
good would not be the true, and therefore would be wrong. 
In all instances, even in speakicg of the dead, the elucida- 
tion of the truth should be the object of our endeavor. 

Fortunately for us, in the case of the brother of whom I 
am now speaking, the good and the true areone. We hav no 
difficulty whatever in complying with the original injunction, 
because of this dead it would not be possible to say anything 
but good. Ido not wish, for one moment, to be understood 
as signifying that he had no faults, or that every action of his 
life was above criticism or reproach. To attain to such con- 
dition would imply possibilities higher than the human, at 
any rate under any existing environments and structure. 

When a life on earth is ended, itis as a unit that it must be 
considered. We hav it no longer in mere detail. No one 
act is nearer to us than another. All must. be taken together, 
the balance cast, and whether that balance be in favor of the 
good or the evil wrought must be madeknown. Thus apply- 
ing with impartiality the scales of justice (not blind, but 
open-eyed, far-seeing, close-discriminating justice), we find 
the good of our brother's life so far down-balancing the bad, 
that the latter becomes practically an infinitesimal quan- 
tity. As soon as he had worked himself free from the influ- 
ence of the superstitious teachings of his youth, and saw 
that man was the proper object of man’s endeavor, he dis- 
missed the tyrannic God before whom he had been taught to 
kneel and tremble, and set himself nobly to the lask of uni- 
versal man’s redemption. 

He was not one of nature’s pampered sons, or possibly he 
might hav been as useless as such beings, with the physical 
forms of men, usually are, and we should not be here to-day to 
commemorate a life heroically devoted to other lives’ advan- 
tage. Born of humble parents, nevertheless of stock posses- 
sing innate qualities of heart and mind and body which were 
transmitted to him, his youth was not one of ease and Inxury. 

His mother was a Methodist, and by means of the Sunday- 
school attached to the church of which she was a member, the 
mind of the son was well supplied with material for the on- 
jslanghts which he was destined to make upon the Christian 
{faith and the book upon which that faith is founded. 

The period spent among the Shakers had a very important 
effect upon the whole of Mr. Bennett's after life. “The useful 
knowledge gained,.added to the stores of memory before ac- 
quired, formed a magazine of ammunition of quantity and qual- 
ity precisely adapted for the war in which he afterward entered 


with religious superstition; while the mental and physical dis-’ 


ciplin of the community qualified him for the conduct of the 
strife in the way which proved so highly effectiv. To this 
Shaker exercitation was also, in great measure, to be attributed 
that tenacity of purpose and elasticity of bodily strength which 
enabled him, although his literary career was not commenced 
until a comparativly late period in life, to complete so extensiv 
an encyclopedia of debate and information as has been left to 
mark his untiring devotion to the cause whose service he 
espoused, i i i ay 


congregational singing a leading feature, and thé 


buta natura] consequence of the dialectic character of 
ena that his viele toad from superstition’s close embrace 
to the free pure air of reason’s realm, should be polemically 
marked and attested. It was not sufficient for him that he 
himself could sift the false from the true, and, casting error 
from his path, walk free from its noxious imiuences. He 
must teach other men what he had learned. He must even 
go further than this; he must wage relentless war against those 
who continued to uphold the claims of falsehood. Hardly had 
he traveled beyond the first stage of this mental and spiritual 
journey before he was engaged in a discussion with two clergy- 
men, Which I believe was his introduction, as an actor, into the 
Dees eek he says, “if you hav the blessed assurance 
that your words will be heard, why not accept Prof. Tyndall’s 
challenge, and, if you win, then away with „Dr. Walker’s Vine- 
gar Bitters, Helmbold’s Buchu, John Bull’s Sarsaparilla, Old | 
Mother Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and last, but not least, Dr. 
Green’s All-Sticking Balsam!” Away with M.D.’s and their in- 
stitutes of learning. Giv room to the ‘man of prayer,’ for. it 
is he who bath the balm of Gilead and can heal our wounds. - 
But if you do not succeed in relieving the suffering by prayer, 
what then? Vice versa. But hold, reverend sirs; before you 
proceed, would it not be well to let the voice of reason whisper 
to you a moment, asking you to crack the following theological 
nut: : 
‘Does not the being who made the world govern it by laws ` 
that are inflexible, because they are the best? 

“Tf this being did change his established laws to please an 
individual, a community, the inhabitants of this world, or the 
countless millions of worlds, would he not be a changeable be- 
ing? And if he governs the world by special and local exer- 
cise of his almightiness, and has the power to effect all things, 
other than through the course of natural law, why does he not 
displace sin with good, slavery with justice, poverty with 
plenty? Why does the deity permit famin, disease, and woe? 

“But, on the other hand, if God does not govern the world 
by special and local exercise of his almightiness, but by laws 
which are eternal and unchangeable, what good will your 
prayers do? 

“Would it not be far better if you would learn what God’s 
fixed laws are by studying physiology, philosophy, science, 
etc.; and then teach your intelligent audiences what those laws 
are, admonishing them to obey those laws if they would be 
happy, either here or ‘over the shining river?’” , , 

These questions, as may be well imagined, his clerical dis- 
putants found it difficult to answer. Our valiant champion 
had had but little experience in making attacks upon the pet — 
notions of sectarian religion. He supposed that his Christian ` 
opponents would deal blow for blow in fairness given, and 
wen beaten acknowledge their defeat. He was surprised 
when he found that'ho was unfairly treated. He was irritated 
at the discovery that, by having the sympathy of the press pro- 
proprietors, his antagonists had over him an advantage which 
they did not scruple to use dishonestly when upright, even- 
handed methods failed. bs 

How glad we feel that such effect was produced upon his 
mind, for to this is owing his determination to hav a paper of 
his own, to this we are to-day indebted for the weekly visits of 
our TRUTH SEEKER. 

The spirit which persecuted him even unto death, that glo- 
vied in the fact of having been his murderer, is alive to-day 
and as ready to pursue its villainous course wherever can be 
found a man or woman who thinks and dares express the thing 
that’s thought. Nay, more; the very same agent that manipu- 
lated the outrages in his caso 
of the church, and still the despicable tool of their detestable 
schemes. But worse than all, because from these is derived 
the power and all the resemblance of right, under which these 
practices are possible, the laws under which all these modern 
persecutions hav been organized and carried out are still upon 
our statute books. Until these are repealed, safety is beyond 
realization. It is folly to simply objurgate the agent of the 
wrong. It is imbecility to content ourselvs with bemoaning 
the fact that the spirit of intolerance still livs. If we destroy 
its power to act it may liv as long as it pleases, and employ 
what agents it may choose. Our business is to agitate fora . 
repeal of the laws from which all the power for harm is de- 
rived, and not to fold our arms. and cry peace, until not one 
remains even as the dead letter of alaw. We shall gain noth- 
ing by crying out upon the ferocity of the wolf. Its teeth 
must be drawn, and then its disposition to bite mayremain, It 
will be harmless, and we need not care at all how hard would 
be its bite if its power were not destroyed. Not until these 
enactments are all annulled; not until it is impossible for a 
man or woman in this land to be injured for the plain expres- 
sion of an honest opinion, shall we hav shown a full apprecia- ` 
tion of the life and labors of him who was the last, under the 
iron heel of this despotic power, to lay down his life in the 
service of humanity. i . 

With these remarks, which of necessity comprise but the 
hasty throwing together of a few unconnected thoughts upon 
a subject which it would take a volumeto exhaust, I now leave 
the matter to be handled in a moro able and efficient manner 
by those who hav so kindly come forward to aid in making this 
occasion worthy cf the purposes to which it has been de- 
voted. . 


Jay Chaapel, one of the editors of the Golden Age, 
followed Mr. Cobb. He said: 


It givs me great pleasure to appear before you to-day, in this 
hall dedicated to one of the bravest and noblest men that ever 
helped to turn back the army of superstition, to say a word in 
commemoration of D. M. Bennett, and in commemoration of 
his sixty-fifth birthday. 

When he first saw the light of this planet, the churches had - 
a firm grip upon the people of these United States, and forced 
upon us a long list of silly, superstitious, and degrading rites. 
The Boston Investigator, born in the same year with myself, 
with those brave men Mendum and Seaver at the helm, fought 
for many years almost alone the bigotry and sophistry of the 
priesthood. All honor to them and their handful of sup- 
porters. 

In 1873 D. M. Bennett came before the public with his 
TRUTH SEEKER. It was a monthly, quite unartistic in its make- 
up, and came sailing across the Alleghanies from an obscure 
town in Illinois. The clergy, and many of the Liberals, looked 
upon it with contempt, and thought it of no consequence 
whatever. Itsoon dealt such heavy and telling blows on the 
tender and vulnerable places of those proud and over-confi- 
dent fellows that they bogan to reel and cry out for help from 
their supporters. Immediately an army of bigots were at their 
backs to support them and ready for any cruel work. This 
brave man Bennett kept steadily on in his course, never once 
faltering, but at éach issue of his sheet he sent. his hot shot 
into their very midst in utter defiance of their haughty bearing 
and overwhelming numbers. ; 

What a disgrace it was to this nation to send such a man as 
he to the Albany Penitentiary for a year. Yet through all that 
agony of suffering, how bravely and calmly he bore up under, 
not only the persecutions of the church, but the derisiv scoffs 
of those he had reason to expect to befriend him. ; 

Tho immense amount of work he did under adverse circum: 


a 


is Still in honor aniong the bigots” 
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stances was very remarkable, and if I believed in miracles I 
should certainly think he performed many; but back of every 
effect lies a natural cause, and this truth is one that the Chris- 
tian world need to learn, as well as quite a large number of our 
Liberals. It seems, at times, as strange as sad that these bold 
and fearless men like Mr. Bennett, who struggle so hard to get 
down to the bottom of human misery, and who tear into shreds 
the cruel wrongs that so hinder our growth, should be so often 
singled out to undergo such bitter persecutions from many 
who in after years would be glad to be called their friends. 

Our friend Bennett was one of the army of martyrs, The 
cold and ruthless hand of orthodoxy grasped him, and though’ 
he did great and mighty work and broke their pious grip, his 
steps were much impeded, and as a brilliant success was 
crowning him he gave way and sankinto the sleep called death. 
It is a great pleasure to all his friends, and of much gall to his 
enemies, that the last years of his eventful life were so full of 
usefulness and triumph over the bigotry and shallow conserva- 
tism that swaggers with such an air of superiority over every 
manor woman. He did a great work, and his name will shine 
brighter and brighter as truth and justice are better understood. 
His work, as you all know, was not of that polished kind like 
James Anthony Froude’s, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s, and James 
Parton’s, but was it not quite as effectiv? The latter gentle- 
man was his warm friend, and-gave him his earnest sympathy 
in his desperate conilicts with the church. He reached a 
larger number of persons than any of the above named, and 
showed them the falsities and absurdities of the Christian 
teachings in a way that few others could. He spoke from the 
depths of his soul and with a fearlessness that challenged 
competition, He has sent the car of progress a long ways 
ahead, and it will never fall back into the old ruts, but we all 
must help to keep it going. Let us do as Mr. Bennett did, 
accept any truth ire:-whatever form, and reject any error though 
dressed in priestly robes or Liberal garments. 

. Liberals are sometimes enguiphed in as deep an abyss of 
bigotry as our church friends, and can see nothing Liberal un- 
less the word religion is connected with it. 

Mr. Bennett was a Spiritualist. I think it was in the year 
1877 that he became thoroughly convinced of the philosophy 
through Mrs. Lord and Dr. Henry Slade. He recognized the 
phenomena, and as opportuuity offered investigated all its 
phases. On his return from around the world in 1882, I spent 
several days with him in Rochester, N. Y., and attended during 
that time a seance with him, and we had much conversation 
upon that subject. ' 

In a private letter to Mrs. Colby and Smith, written from 
the Albany prison in 1880, he says, ‘‘I believe that spirits do 
exist, and that they are organized forms of highly developed 
and subtilized matter.” In 1878 he wrote me similar words. I 
say these things because many hav thought him a pure Ma- 
‘torialist. 

Let us honor the name of our departed friend, and endeavor 
to cherish his noble qualities of heart and mind. 


Mr. Horace Seaver said, in substance: 


Every one whose life has been devoted to the development 
and promotion of mental liberty ayd equal rights deserves to 
be respected while living, and held in grateful remembrance 
after he has passed away. Mr. Bennett was a tireless and ef- 
fectiv worker in this good cause for many years, and hence he 
has contributed to the progress of the Liberal movement of to- 
day. All such men are benefactors of the' race, because they 


S maintain and defend the right of free thought, free speech, a 
Et eiea prons an A-porgsonaAitibertyyso-far-aribtis reasonable and 


just. It is self-evident that to men of this character and dispo- 
sition we are indebted for the measure of civil, political, and 
intellectual freedom that we now possess, because we learn 
from history that before their time in past ages there were but 
very few Freethinkers or Liberals in existence, and even those 
were tortured or murdered on account of their opinions. 

Five hundred years ago; or even two hundred and fifty, here 
in New England, there was no mental freedom worthy of the 
name. It was the age of faith rather than the age of reason, 
and the authority of the church was supreme—the rights of 
conscience being entirely set aside by the iron rule of religious 
bigotry, superstition, and priestcraft. This was the state of 
things before Liberalism appeared and obtained a foothold; 

“and then, like an angel of mercy and deliverance rising on the 
world, it said to Catholics, ‘Stop your persecution !” and the 
dungeons of the Inquisition were closed, and the fires of Smith- 
field where heretics were burnt at the stake were quenched. It 
also said to Protestants, ‘‘There must be no more tyranny 
over the human mind, for all hav the right to think and speak 
their thoughts,” and now a brighter era is dawning upon our 
race, for it is destined to enjoy in the future the blessings 
twhich Liberalism imparts, but which were unknown during 
the ages of ecclesiastical rule. . 

In these days the cause of Freethought is gaining, and as our 
departed friend Bennett labored diligently in its behalf, let us 
all imitate his good example in that respect, and never be 
found wanting in our endeavors to sustain and promote the 
great cause of universal mental liberty. ` g 

At the conclusion of Mr. Seaver’s remarks a stran- 
ger from the region of the Rocky Mountains, who 
said that he was visiting friends in the city whom he 
had not seen for years, was invited to address the 
meeting. He said that he was not personally known 
to Mr. Bennett, but had for several years been a 
reader of Taz Truta Szexer, and it pleased him to 
hear Mr. Bennett and his work spoken of as they had 
been at that meeting, the remembrance of which 
would giv him pleasure in his Western home. 

So 


f . Yo Enforce Secularism. 

To tae Eprror or Tar Trura Sreger, Sir: I 
hav been thinking that it would be a wise plan on 
the part of the League to send some person into 
every school district, and hav him liv long enough in 
said school district to become a citizen of the district, 
and then hav each appointed man or individual serve 
an injunction on each school board, restraining them 
from reading the Bible and praying in school during 
school hours. Cannot you print your views in the 

‘next TRUTH SEEKER? Yours, R. M. J. Varn. 


Our opinion is that every legal, peaceable, honora- 
ble means should be used to compel the maintenance 
of secular public schools, in which there shall be no 
official reference, pro or con, to religion of any sort, 
nor any reading from any religious book whatever. 
There are few school districts in which can not be 
found some Liberal who, if morally and financially 
backed up by his friendly neighbors, would not be 
willing to test the question in the courts. School 


houses are erected for specified purposes; any extra 
use of them during school hours, or at any time with- 
out the consent of a majority of. the people in the 
district, is an illegal usurpation. We are in favor of 
activ proceedings to enforce the Nine Demands of 
Liberalism in all their length and breadth.—Eb. 


A Hregthought Bomanee. 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
CHAPTER I. 

Cupples “ Awoke one night from a deep dream of 

peace.” 
A slight noise attracted his attention. He could not 
account for it. It might be burglars. With great 
presence of mind he awoke Mrs. Cupples. They 
both listened intently, and Mrs. Cupples became con- 
vinced that some one was trying to break into the 
house. She wanted Cupples to. get up, but he argued 
that it was the cat and there was need of getting up. 
Mrs. Cupples insisted, and her eloquence became so 
overpowering that Cupples at last emerged from the 
restless billow of her talk, not much like Venus from 
the sea, and stood like an apostrophe, in a question- 
ing attitude, with considerable trembling ; for it was 
cold, and there might be burglars. In hunting for 
his clothes, he overturned several chairs with quite a 
racket ; so that if anyone were about they might 
realize their danger, and escape before the valorous 
Cupples was upon them. The latter did not want to 
hurt anybody unless he was obliged to. It was his 
rule to give a man a chance to run awa; he had 
so admirably succeeded that he had ne , shown 
his fighting capacity. No doubt in the present in- 
stance he would have frightened off any who, with mis- 
chievous spirit might have been hovering about the 
premises, for those chairs did “volley and thunder.’ 

While he was dressing, Mrs. Cupples, with her 
usual volubility, offered innumerable suggestions as 
to the occasion of the noise, none of which tended to 
soothe the perturbed Cupples. She sat up in bed, her 
night-cap somewhat awry, and giving a weird look to 
the eager curiosity expressed in her face; in fact her 
night-cap looked like a line of breakers on a dark 
and stormy coast, and her eyes danced like lanterns 
on some heaving ship. Mr. Cupples sat in a chair, 
holding tightly to the candle, and trying to catch 
some sound during the pauses of the other's impetu- 
ous monologue. During a somewhat longer interval 
than usual, owing to the fact that Mrs. Cupples’ curi- 
osity was getting the better of her tongye—the only 
thing that ever did—a wail was heard that not only 
made Cupples’s each particular hair stand on end, but 
almost turn a somerset. He valiantly recovered him- 
self and gasped out, “ It’s the cat, Mariar!” 

But “Mariar” said, “No cat ever screeched like 
that. It is-a burglar. Go right down cellar, Cup- 
ples, and catch him.” 

Women think that the cellar is the first point of 
attack. They have an idea that every burglar is en- 
gaged in a “ gunpowder plot.” 

“But a burglar wouldn’t make such a noise as that, 
Mariar.” 

“Yes, he would,” cried the female logician ; “ they 
are up to all manner of tricks nowadays. Go down 
cellar.” 

This is the substance of a woman’s argument, “ Do 
as I tell you.” 

Between fear of the known—Mrs. Cupples—and 
fear of the unknown—the burglars—Cupples hardly 
knew what to do. 

“Tl get the poker,” said he, and started for the 
kitchen. 

, Another sound, tremulous, long-drawn, and ex- 
ceedingly piercing. 

Cupples was at once convinced that it “wasn’t 
cats,” and Mrs. Cupples was convinced that it “ wasn’t 
burglars.” 

Both cried together, “It’s a baby.” 

Tt is seldom that the Cuppleses were so unanimous. 

Cupples almost wished that it was a burglar ; for a 
burglar could be scared away, but a baby, never. 
Every baby is a Cæsar—“I came, I sobbed, I con- 
quered.” 


Cupples opened the door and brought in a large | 


basket, in the midst of which was quite a commotion, 
and, to use his own language, “an infernal noise.” 
Mrs. Cupples was by his side, peering into the un- 
folding ¥ sound and fury.” i : 

A baby, fresh as a rosebud, dewy with tears, and 
most beautiful, though it was making such a hideous 


outcry. The light of heaven was upon its velvet 
face. Cupples couldn't help admiring the precious 
monster. : 


But he was puzzled. Babies were to him an un- 
known genus. He had hardly kissed a dozen in his 
life, and as for holding one, he shuddered at the bare 
suggestion. He was afraid he might murder it un- 
wittingly, it seemed so like a “bubble in the air,” 
ready at any moment to burst and vanish in a cloud 
of drapery. He had persistently kept clear of babies, 
and now, f 


“In the dead waste and middle) the night,” 
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To be confronted by one, was as if Niagara had 


suddenly plunged upon him. He stood, like Teneriffe, 


immovable for a space; but, unlike Teneriffe, he had 


no heart of stone, and so could not resist the crying 
waves that beat upon his breast. He himself became 


like a “wave of the sea,” running to and fro, yet 
hardly accomplishing much. Mrs. Cupples looked 


on with dignity and curiosity. To stop that “ ever- 


lasting yell,” as Cupples expressed it, was his first 


endeavor; but, like a panic-stricken general, he could 
not arrange his forces, or determine what point to 
attack as the enemy came thundering upon him from 
ambuscades of infantile ingenuity. Mrs. Cupples 
cried, “ Give it the bottle.” He did not understand 
this, for he saw no bottle, and he could not imagine 
how to “give it,” unless he used it to crush the 
“little giant’s” head; and this he thought was quite 
too cruel. At least it should be a last resort, and he 
would try milder remedies to begin with. He might 
perhaps smother it with a pillow. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Cupples had fished out the bottle, with its snake-like 
coil, which Cupples had never before seen, and he 
was quite amazed at the contrivance, and at the way 
Mrs. Cupples thrust it into the child’s mouth, as if 
she meant to choke it. He was still more astounded 


lat the marvelous change that followed; the sweet 


placidity that swept over the tempest; the baby-face 
shone “like a lily in bloom.” When Cupples under- 
stood it, he burst out, “ Well there I'll be ——” 

If Cupples’s word was to be taken, he was —— 
about forty times a day; nevertheless, he, thrived 
upon it like a -—— mill-pond. 

“The milk’s most gone, Mariar; is there any more 
in the house?” 

“Not a bit; perhaps she'll go to sleep if she don’t 
have the colic.” 

This earthquaking possibllity almost persuaded 
Cupples to dress and go to the shop and stay the 
rest of the night. But before he reached any con- 
clusion Mrs. Cupples was in bed and asleep, and the 
infant was in balmy slumbers, watched over, it seemed, 
by faries. Cupples felt thet for the time being he 
might trust to fortune, though he earnestly wished 
for morning that he might be released from further 
responsibility. 

He tossed and tumbled and could not sleep, for he 
felt that something would happen, and something 
did happen. The baby began to cry. Cupples 
dived under the clothes, stopped his ears, and held 
his breath. But he could not keep up the battle in 
this way. He sprang from bed and gave the bottle 
to the baby. There was silence. But the bottle 
was empty, and Cupples did not know that he had 
armed the enemy with the materials of war, nor what 
the next moment would bring, 

“ With its stored thunder laboring up.” 

The storm came like an “elemental strife.” 
Cupples was completely unmanned, and the domi- 
neering baby took the helm, a liliputian Glendower 
that could “ call spirits from the vasty deep.” He 
might almost gulph the little thing like an oyster, a 
la Thackeray, and he was tempted to do so. He 
tried to think of what mothers did in similar circum- 
stances. He flung the baby to the ceiling; he laid 
it across his knee; he patted its back; danced it in 
the air; sang to it; shook his fist at it; murmured 
soft words to it; put it down and swore he wouldn’t 
take it again; but did take it, up aa a louder blast 
than usual laid seige to his ears. Then the baby 
became silent and blessed slumber sealed its eyelids. 
With wondrous care and tenderness he put it down 
and darted off to bed. But scarcely was he in when 
a new peal took him captive and ordered him to the 
front. Again there were intervals of rest, 

“ When silence became music,” 

And then outbursts. The stars looked down with 
an Emersonian smile, as much as to say, “Why all 
this trouble, my little man?” But they gave not 
a twinkle to help the “little man,” and of course 
he must “trouble.” T guess if the stars had to take 
care of babies, they would not find the universe quite 
so serene a place after all. It’s doubtful if they'd 
“make haste slowly.” When at last the baby 
dropped into a profound sleep, Cupples looked like 
a wreck stranded upon the shores of morning. The 
baby was like a tiny Hebe, while he was like a wild- 
eyed Sesyphus, who, having got the stone at rest, 
expected every moment to see it start off again. 
‘Mrs. Cupples dressed. They ate breakfast in silence; 
a marvelous experience in their united career. A 
great burden was on their minds. What should they 
do with that baby? There it was, “fresh as the 
morn end brilliant as its star,” but Cupples knew it 
would shed “disastrous twilight.” It must be pro- 
vided for before the sun set. 

In times of trouble Cupples had been taught to go 
to his minister, and in such an extremity as this, to 
whom else could he go? Only a “miracle of grace” 
could save him, and that was the parson’s business— 
who talked of it as a pedler would of his tin-ware, 
as something that could be easily furnished “all 
bright and shining.” 

As Cupples hurried off he gave a last look at the 
sleeping little one, and his heart beat quick, for 
it was one of the handsomest babies ever born into 
this world. [TO BE CONTINUED. | i 


Communications. 


Philosophy on the Half-Shell; or, Ethics of ’83. 
DESTINY; OF, THE FREE AGENCY OF MAN. 

In all ages, from the earliest in which man (as man) 
lived and thought, to this hour, he has been harassed, 
haunted, and terrified by that specter, the offspring 
of his imagination, called conscience, and which has 
no existence save in the vagaries of Lis own brain. 

Every particle of matter in the universe influences 
every other particle, because each is a part of one 
stupendous whole. Hence, no particle is independ- 
ent of “the great natural laws” (so called), nor can 
it, by any possibility, rise above or beyond them. 

If it ever appears to do so, we may feel certain it 
but exchanges the control of a set or order of laws, 
with whose action we hav become familiarized, for 
another set or order beyond our present comprehen- 
sion. ; 

When this occurs the vulgar cry, “A miracle!” but 
the Intellectualist knows that the majestie chain of 
cause and effect is never broken; for in that instant 
the universe would crumble to chaos, the myriad 
suns forsake their mighty orbits, and life in its mul- 
titudinous forms become a name. 

Man, body and mind, is but a link in this vast 


chain. Priests and metaphysicians speak of spirit as 
distinct from matter. No error is more easily dis- 
proved. 


That which exists without either weight or dimen- 
sion (as spirit is claimed to do) can, by no possibility, 
influence matter (which has both), as no points of 
contact exist through whose influence (the one upon 
the other) they could become mutually conscious of 
each other's existence. 

I trust I make this clear. 

Myriad ages before you and I appeared in our pres- 
ent form upon this planet, the adamantin laws of 
cause and effect had mapped out (intelligently or 
non-intelligently, we know not which) every breath, 
every thought, every word, every act, between our 
cradle and our grave. : 

Step by step, through ages well-nigh too remote 
for realization, has each individual brain-structure 
been eliminated, through types and races, from the 
primeval life germ, far, far back amid the shadowy 
aisles of time. 

The theologian unhesitatingly assures us that man 
is “a free moral agent,” responsible to heaven for his 
every act. One brief glance will serve to dispel this 
illusion in those who cherish it, if indeed they will 
but reason, and not consider the exercise of their na- 
tiv intelligence to be a crime. 

The brain is the organ and the measure of the mind. 
Can this vaunted freedom of the will measure the 
thoughts of a Shakspere, a Byron, or a Shelley, into 
your brain or mine? Emphatically, No! 

And why not? Because only the brain of a Shak- 
spere, a Byron, or a Shelley, can think a thought of 
so great a size and so fine a quality. 

So far we are agreed. Let us proceed further. 

We hav clearly seen that the size and quality of a 
man’s brain determin the size and quality of his 
thoughts, Many thousand dissections prove this fact 
physically. 


A great mind was never found to be coupled with | 


an inferior brain—never ! 

The brains of Cuvier, Byron, Webster, and a host 
of others, attest to the validity of the above fact. 

. Lam aware that a certain deficiency in brain-size 
may be counterbalanced by unusual fineness of ma- 
terial, and that not all equally great minds are found 
coupled with brains of precisely the same size and 
weight. This does not, however, militate against the 
general application of the principle I hav herein laid 
down. The brain of the first Napoleon (one of the 
finest and heaviest ever weighed) forms a striking 
proof of the truth of my assertions. 

Every human being comes into this world with a 
brain-structure, resultant of a vast chain of ancestral 
causes, which find their expression (or effect) in his 
or her physical organization, including the brain. 

No two brains ever precisely resemble one another 
in every particular; hence, their products (thoughts) 
can never be precisely similar, under similar circum- 
stances. 

This is clear. 

_ For instance, a man with that portion of his brain 
largely developed, through a long line of ancestral 
poets, which evolves, or secretes, ideality, must and 
can think thoughts of an ideal character. These 
thonghts could not possibly exist in, or be compre- 
hended by the brain of another man, lacking, also 
through ancestral causes, this particular physical 
brain development. This, too, is clear. i 

Each mam, then, thinks such thoughts, and only 
puch, as “fit” his brain. 

How, then, can he possibly be free to think what 
he chooses ? 

The character of brain inherited, coupled with im- 
pulses received from persons and things without (i. e., 
outside of) ourselvs, are the two, and the only two, 
causes which determin our thoughts, and thereby our 
acts; in other words, “heredity” and “ environment.” 

But one motiv can ever govern a man at one time. 


` 


This motiv is invariably the strongest motiv, be it 
what it may. 

. What would to me, under any given circumstances, 
appear the strongest motiv, and therefore necessarily 
decide my course of action, would—on account of 
our diverse brain-structures—in no wise constitute 
the strongest motiv with each of a thousand other 
men, selected at random, and their course of action 
would therefore inevitably be different from mine. 

It therefore is made clear that the acts of each in- 
dividual depend solely upon what, in his particular 
brain-structure, constitutes the strongest motiv. 

Even the violently insane form no exception to 
this universal law, for in their maddest vagaries they 
but follow what, in their incoherent reasoning, con- 
stitutes the strongest motiv. 

Thus, examined by the searching analysis of pure 
reason, vanishes the crude chimera of what is known 
as “man’s free will!” 

Before dismissing this subject, which has been for 
centuries a “bone of contention” between philoso- 
phers and among divines, let me giv a practical ex- 
ample of the fact that man is not free to act as he 
pleases, or rather, that he is not free to please. 

It shall be a conclusiv argument between us, and 
if you perform the feat I propose to you, then I will 
acknowledge my grievous error. l 

Well, then, I herewith place in your hand a loaded 
pistol, saying to you, “ My friend, you cannot possibly 
point this weapon at your heart and then pull the 
trigger.” 

This will, in truth, be the case, but you will “beg 
the question” by replying, “I could, if I wanted to.” 
That is exactly it—you cannot want to. And why? 
Because you necessarily always follow the strongest 
motiv; and, in this instance, the many and powerful 
motivs which impel you to liv constitute in the ag- 
gregate a vastly more powerful motiv than the trivial 
one which would impel you to die, viz., the desire to 
convince me that you could please to pull the trigger. 

But,-on the other hand, should it chance that you 
cared so little for life that this single motiv of proving 
to me that you could please to pull the trigger over- 
balanced the motivs which impelled you to liv, then 
your death would prove that my judgment as to 
which was your strongest motiv (under such circum- 
stances a very pardonable error) was at fault, but 
would prove, none the less conclusivly, that you fol- 
lowed your strongest motiv. 

We will now consider a case in the other extreme 
—a most trivial matter—and we shall see that the 
same immutable principle holds good.. 


You stand upon your door-step—you hesitate as to | 


whether you shall proceed up or down town. 

As you hesitate, your mind is revolving the pros 
and cons of either course of procedure. 

On the one hand, by proceeding up the street, you 
will be enabled to call upon a lady of whom you are 


‚much enamored, and avoid the probability of meeting 


with a creditor whose haunt lies in the opposit di- 
rection. i 

But then you reflect that you hav on your old 
clothes, and that by calling thus shabbily clad upon 
your inamorata you will run the risk of destroying 
the favorable impression which you flatter yourself 
you hav already made upon her susceptible bosom. 
Upon the other hand, you reflect that, by proceed- 
ing down the street, you will be enabled to transact 
business of importance, which (with a pang at your 
rapidly fading prospects of being able to call. upon 
your dulciana residing up street), in the face of this 
unfortunate fact, you feel that you cannot afford to 
neglect, owing to the present embarrassed state of 
your finances. 

You also reflect (and with a faint flush of returning 
hope) that the sky presents almost certain indications 
of rain, and that should you proceed up-street and 
call upon the houri of the hour, you could (should it 
really commence to rain) borrow an umbrella of the 


„above mentioned divine creation, and thereby forge 


avery tolerable excuse for making a second call upon 
the following evening to return the article in ques- 
tion to its fair owner; but, just here, a vision of your 
declining bank account strikes upon your exultant 
spirit like a falling barometer, and, the strongest mo- 
tiv prevailing, you sullenly pocket your disappoint- 
ment, and proceed down town. 

So much for the boasted “Free Agency of Man.” 

It has been frequently claimed that to convince 
man of the truth of fatalism would destroy in him 
all motiv for action, and that he would rest supinely, 
allowing events to take their course, assured that no 
effort of his could influence destiny. . 

This would, indeed, be true, could man ever be- 
come convinced that supineness were his destiny, but 
this cannot occur. 

I, myself, for instance, believe it my destiny to 
complete this essay. 

Why? Because it appears to me as well-nigh cer- 
tain that such is the course marked out for me by 
fate (i. e., the necessary effects of causes anterior to 
this writing). : 

Again why? Because I can with reasonable cer- 


tainty count upon length of life sufficient to com- 
piete it and upon the continuance of my present de- 
sire to do so. 
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Belief in fatalism, then, will never paralyze the en- 
ergies of any intelligent man. If any sink supine 
beneath the iron wheels of the car of destiny, then, 
indeed, was their. doom, together with their pitiable 
'weakness, inscri’ed upon the mysterious pages of the 
dark and inscrutable book of fate! . 


SHALL WE PUNISH OFFENDERS, SEEING THEY ARE GUILTLESS 
(BECAUSE IRRESPONSIBLE) ? 


I answer, “Yes! Necessity compels it!” 

The good of the one must ever be held secondary 
to the good of the many! 

Law and order must reign, that person and prop- 
erty may be secure. : are 

For three reasons must’ the guiltless criminal 
(guiltless because irresponsible) be punished; 

First. For the good of the community at large. 

Second. As an example and a warning to others. 

Third. For his own good. i 

MIND AND MATTER. 
It will be recollected by my indulgent readers that. 
|I hav elsewhere demonstrated in these essays that 
mind and matter are both necessarily possessed of 
weight and dimension, and hence are material, but 
existing in different degrees of attenuation. 

That we can neither see, hear, touch, nor taste 
mind is no proof that it lacks dimension, and hence 
weight. aa 

We cannot even see the particles which compose 
common atmospheric air, which, set in rapid motion, 
produces the mighty cyclone, dealing death and de~, 
vastation upon all that lies within its path. 

Much less can we hope to see that subtile fluid to - 
which we apply the name of electricity. Yet witness 
its terrific effects! , 

Projected through space by that majestic force men 
hav called God, and imbued with human attributes, 
it cleaves the solid granit mass-of “the everlasting 
hills,” with the same ease with which it pierces a film 
of fleecy vapor. 

It is a common error of the ignorant to deem 
those substances the most powerful which present 
the greatest resistance to the touch; this is but so in 
the lower department of physics. 

Rising higher and higher in the scale of matter, . 
we find ourselvs at length compelled to pause in the 
presence of this same august force, which, to our 
crude sense, appears as weightless, yet which with - 
tireless, tremendous energy, speeds the ever onward, 
rushing planets about their mightier suns. 

ELLIOTT PRESTON, 


ene ae E 
The Land Question. 
J. H. COOK TO J. HACKER. 


My Veteran Broruzr: As you wish, I respond with 
all my mind and heart to your last article in Tux 
Trura Szexer. I hav been a land reformer since 
1840. Like you, I hav an intense hatred of all 
monopoly and slavery under every form and name. 
I hated chattel slavery with Garrison forty-eight 
years ago, and ever since I hav, in poverty, perse- 
cution, mobs, and perils, fought all kinds of oppres- 
sion and tyranny, till now I am, like yourself, 
struggling to liv, suffering with infirmities, in want, 


ete. 

That the land is a free gift of Mother Earth to all 
her children is a self-evident proposition to all who 
hav heads to think or hearts to feel for homeless, 
landless humanity. Still, it will be, it must be dis- 
cussed, must come to the front. Free land to all in 
usufruct, with no monopoly or title-deeds, is the 
paramount factor of human justice and salvation. It 
is that basic truth, the keystone of a true humani- - 
tary society, and a scientific sociology. It goes 
without saying, that the landless are slaves to the 
land-owners. ` | 

If this be true, then, nine-tenths of the people in 
Europe and one-half in the Uuited States are, directly 
or indirectly, more or less, slaves. A million of 
people in New York, and a few thousand own, legally, 
all the land upon which is based rent and usury. 
There are two hundred millions owned by railroads, 
twenty millions owned by Europeans, in large tracts, 
and many millions held by individuals and com- 
panies, with which to oppress and rob the poor. 

Can this boasted “land of the free” (?) continue 
under such a policy, under such laws? No, a gov- 
ernment under which one can accumulate a hundred 
millions and make a hundred thousand paupers and 
tramps is self-destructiv. “A government that will 
make paupers and then punish them for being 
paupers ought to be destroyed.” “The people be 
damned,” said Vanderbilt, and on Evacuation Day no 
flag waved from his closed palatial residence. 
` British landlordism, and Irish tyranny, oppression, 
and starvation, will soon be repeated here if the 
laboring, landless people do not use their moral and 
civil power to stop the land-robbers in their inhuman 
greed. You do well, my noble brother, in your last 
ssue to call the attention of all classes and kinds of 
Liberals to “come up to the help of the — of toil- 
ing and starving humanity’ against the mighty.” 
But is not this land question made prominent, and 
debated in our public meetings and conventions ? 
Why is it not a plank in our free platforms? Is it 
because a large majority of Liberals are themselvs 


m haan sesh or because they „hav 
1 Rot yet Opened their eyes to this important subject. 
Some think that when they hav rejected orthodoxy 
their work is done. What are Freethought and 
_ Liberalism worth if they do not free and supply 
human ‘bodies ? My head and heart are full, but I 
' must stop. Sixteen years ago, I reported your soul- 
stirring speech at our great. convention at Ancora, 
ON. Y. Wright, Townsend, Haskell, and other vet- 
erans, who were there are gone, and. you and I will 
., 80 soon. Let us go, saying “The land for the 
people ” has been our living and is our dying senti- 
ment. Brother, “Lo! I am with you to the end.” 
‘Columbus, Kan. © 2 8 © J. H. Goon: 
The Root of It. 
To tae Eprror or Tae Terora Serer, Sir: Being a 
constant reader of your invaluable Truru Szexer, ver- 
batim et literatim, from- beginning to end, every num- 
_ ber that arrives safe to hand (some having latterly: 
gone astray, perhaps hied away to the customs office), 
of course I see all that is said for and against prohi- 
bition, which I pronounce useless, senseless, worth- 
less, and occupying space in your columns that might 
be occupied: with other matter that would be more 
. beneficial to your numerous readers.. It is true it 
may be judicious to giv most subjects, and the views 
pnd opinions of the various writers upon them, ven- 
_ tilation to the public, as by so doing we obtain knowl- 
édge therefrom both scientific and philosophical to 
those who hav minds to comprehend it. But the 
subjects discussed should be in some degree sensible 
and rational, which:I contend. is not. the case with 
. the prohibition question. F E He a 
Being in a position which. not one in ten thousand 
is in, viz., not having drunk one glass of intoxicating 
liquors since old enough to distinguish them’ from 
other articles, I am not prejudiced pro or con in the 
matter, and therefore would presume to discuss the 
subject, if at all, from real facts. As I understand 
the numerous writers on the subject of prohibition, 
-it is the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
_ they are aiming at. That being the case, it is useless 
` to discuss the subject from that point of view, as 
nothing short of the prohibition of the manufacture 
' of the article (which is the only prohibition I advo- 
cate) will be of any consequence whatever; for, if it 
. is manufactured at all, those who hav an appetite for 
it will surely seek and, find some way for obtaining 


Fi 


it;. therefore it may as well be left alone to takẹ:its 


_ own course, notwithstanding it is the greatest curse 
“which has ever befallen the human race. oe 


But some will say, We must hav alcohol in some 


“form for chemical purposes if for nothing else. I 
dispute that assertion, for our chemists of the pres- 
_ ent time are aware of articles, if not quite as conven- 
_ient, which would take the place of alcohol for chem- 
ical purposes. oY 
' Then again others will say that it would be quite 
impossible to prohibit the manufacture of intoxicat- 
‘ing liquors. I quite agree with them, but that don’t 
obliterate the bona. fide facts in the matter, that (to 
repeat) if the article in its various preparations for 
catering to the appetite is manufactured, it will be 
* sought for and obtained, and in the use of it produce 
misery, wickedness, and degradation beyond all hu- 
“man imagination—all possible legislation to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. ` ' As ever, i 
St.. Catherine's, Ont., Can. ` C: B. Tuomerson. 
Some Biblical Criticisms. 

This Bible is the work of God, or‘else has no 
authority. We see the work of God: in. sun, moon, 
stars, and in all nature. In no instance has the Al- 
mighty attempted to compete with man in his per- 


formances except in the authorship of this book.. 


' Books, like houses, machines, roads, etc., are works 
of art. The book itself ought, with such an author, 
to speak for itself. And if there is any portion of the 
book more especially God’s exclusiv work than any 
other, it is the part known as the four gospels, that 
testify of the birth and life of its author's son and 
heir. But, saving perhaps the Acts of the Apostles, 
these gospels are the most imperfect, obscure, con- 
tradictory, of all the parts of the scriptures. We 
come now to speak of the other and only witness, 
Luke, seeing that Matthew has testified: himself out 
of court by his foolish reliance on a dream told by 
hearsay. Luke’s testimony is suspicious, and puts 
him out of the case at the start as an eye-witness. 
He says, “ As many hav given accounts of these mat- 
ters believed among us, even as they who from the 
beginning were eye-witnesses, and ministers of the 
word, delivered them unto us, it seems good to me 
also, as I hav had perfect understanding of all things 
from the first, to write to thee, O most excellent The- 
ophilus.” As to St. John’s gospel, it were more 
“properly called John the Baptist’s gospel, so far as in- 
ternal evidence is concerned (John i, 19). What if 
some of the events mentioned did occur after his 
death? We are treating absurdities, and there are 
no degrees among them. In vain will one search 
among these books for evidences as to their author- 
ship. We are now left to but one gospel beside 
Matthew's that treats of the very gist of the Christian 
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.| kind of affair had. already happened to-her cousin, 


E country, where her cousin was hiding, and wonderful 


child “ ghall be a prophet of the Most High, to pre- 
‘pare his way.” Now, it is clear that this John was 


< 


1884. ` 


religion, namely, the birth of Jesus Christ of the Vir- 
gin Mary. Luke sets out by telling us of a certain 
angel, of the name of Gabriel, who, in the days of 
Herod, the king of Judea, began to fly around among 
certain innocent, simple folk of that country, first ap- 
pearing to one Zacharias, striking the old man dumb, 


‘and telling him he was soon to be a father of one who 


would-be a great personage in the sight of the Lord, 
drinking neither wine nor strong drink, but be filled 
with holy spirit, and prepare the way of the Lord. 
Six months after that he. appeared to a-virgin es- 
poused to an old gentleman of the name of Joseph, 
‘and told her a wonderful story also of what this Holy 
Ghost was going to do for her, and also that the same 


Elizabeth. Then Mary arose: and went to the hill 


things happened, and Elizabeth and Mary are quoted 
as making eloquent speeches (after the manner of old 
historians who put speeches in the mouths of their 
heroes). Then’John is born, and whether it is he or 
his father bégins to talk on the eighth day thereafter 
is. not quite clear. The people were astonished, any- 
how, Then his father, a priest, prophesies ‘that this: 


the réal messiah, and that things got mixed after- 
ward. The managers confounded this’ occurrences, 
brought down the date, and tried to make a literal 
fulfilment of the words, “Prepare his way.” They 
fixed'up their fable and tacked it to an older one, and 
hav blundered- grievously: Matthew has told us 
Christ’ was born in the days of Herod the king. 
Luke tells us ‘that “it came to pass,” etc. (read it), 
“long after Herod’s death.” ` 

_ If the “taxing” mentioned by Luke was first made 
when Cyrenius was governor, then this journey was, 
made some time after Cyrenius had been appointed, 
and so Christ. was. born after that. How could Christ. 
‘be born while Herod wasking, and yet after Cyrenius 
was governor? Josephus carefully tells us that Herod 
died a night or two after the eclipse of the moon. 
This eclipse has been calculated. back hundreds of 
times, and found to hav happened in March. 4 B.o. 
Herod was succeeded by his son Archelaus (Matt. ii, 
22), who reigned just ten years. Then Judea was at- 
tached to Syria; Cyrenius was made governor, and 
after that Christ was born. Josephus, who is very 
careful, tells us this, as do others, We know the his- 
tory of that time better than any period of antiquity, 
‘and as well as that of Washington's day. : “ Here, 
then, Luke, is a terrible discrepancy between you and 
‘Matthew,..the only two. pretended witnesses. `Q. 
friends, go out of court quietly while you may.” 
Here you hav come to us with the most extraordinary 
tale ever imagined. You appeal to our reason and 
add, “ Believe or be damned.” Yetall your evidence 
depends on a dream and a hearsay report that flatly 
contradicts the relater of the dream. Matthew puts 
it in King Herod’s day in order “that it might be 
fulfilled which was, spoken” by various prophets. 
Luke puts it twelve or fifteen years after Herod's 
death, thus contradicting Matthew, and confounding 
the prophecies. Worse and worse! And we do not 
know that Matthew or St. John ever put pen to 


paper, and they are the only two pretended eye-wit- 
nesses claiming to hav ever seen Christ. According 
to Matthew, the only sayings of Jesus: Christ that 
amount.to anything, his Sermon on the Mount, were 
delivered before he even knew such a being lived. 
This sermon is the be-all and end-all of Christian- 
ity. Itis given by Matthew alone. Yet, some time 
after that, in another country, as Jesus saw a man 
named Matthew sitting at the receipt of customs, he 
said: “Follow me.” What shorthand reporter had 
taken down that sermon and given it to Matthew? 
Every one of these gospels, as every commentator 
declares, was first written out and published between 
thirty-five and ninety years after Christ. What sort 
of evidence is this? What credit. would you giv to a 
young man who came to you professing to be a son 
of an old acquaintance deceased, a son whom you 
had never seen, and who came asking the loan of ten 
dollars on the strength of a letter of recommenda- 
tion from some other person who declared he was 
satisfied from his dreams this youth was your old 
friend’s son. Still less would you believe the relator 
of the dreams at second hand. ' And yet if the theory 
of Christianity as to God’s plan of salvation be true, 
you. are risking your immortal souls on such flimsy 
pretexts as these. eB 
Granted there ever could be such a plan of salva- 
tion as Christianity offers and declares, I say the 
probability is altogether against this Jesus Christ 
being the true Agnus Dei, appearing so late as he did, 
onthe strength of a dream of a blindly credulous, 
confiding, uxorious old man. The Christna of India, 
who appeared ages before him heralded by prophets; 
priests, and seers for long prior ages, virgin-born, 
god-descended, converting hundreds of millions ;in 
ages and among populations far more enlightened 
than those of 1800 years ago in Judea and all Europe, 
and who to-day has three followers to one of the Jew- 
ish Christ, is far more likely to be the true oné. =: 
Well may the priests of this religion declare that 
reason is of the devil; a very little of it is’ devilishly 


fatal to all its claims. Singular how respectable a 
little age makes the most absurd pretensions! And 
yet, when real antiquity is .considered, how modern 
is Christianity. He who has lived sixty years knows 
how short is a century. ' What are eighteen .centu- 
ries? Our newly-born nation has not yet, lived a 
century. In 1887 will be our national ‘centennial. 
Ten years are passing like yesterday. Ten such brief 
yesterdays will be, and lo! another centennial, : Why, 
a thousand years are as nothing to him who can re- » 
member back half a century. How very old must 
earth be in comparison! ‘Trees, the Boabab, are 
‘standing and waving their aged boughs covered with 
greenery that shook in the blastsof antediluvian tem- 
‘pests. Excavating below them, we find buried, far 
beneath the mold that wraps their roots, the stumps 
of ancestral trees to those now living, whose concen- 
tric rings inform us they, too, had measured thou- 
sands of years ere they sank beneath the weight of 
time. And beneath these are still more venerable 
remains, giving us assurance that at least fifteen 
‘thousand years ago earth was adorned with foliage 
much the sare as now. And so if we delve beneath 
the site of the’ ruins of most ancient cities, each strat- 
um tells its tale of prehistoric occupancy by busy, 
activ human beings. “AJ that tread the globe are 
but a handful to the tribes that slumber in its bosom. 
Go where the Oregon rolls and hears no sound save 
its own dashings—yet the dead are there,” 

.: “Thou canst find no place whereon no city stood.” 
All the mountain tops hav once been isles of the 
ocean; all the plains of earth hav once been beds for 
seas. Ten thousand years are but one wink of Time's 
eye, one beat of his pulse. Consider the immensity 
of space, if you can, with its infinit systems of worlds 
Contemplate the grandeur and illimitable variety. of 
nature as she is disclosed even on. this little theater 
of earth. See what glimpses you get of Truth’s in- 
finitude in every science. ` Reflect as you.can on the 
mighty, yet- ever harmonious, processes of that power 
which stands so near and yet so far. Thus catch, if 
you can, the painted gleam of that light that blazes 
upon the:brow of Omnipotency. ‘Know. the creator 
through his. works if you can know him in any sense. 
But seek him not in the fetiches of. beastly savages, 
the idols of semi-savages, the Urim and Thumim of 
priestcraft, or the bungling fables and dreams of 
books. i fo: Hor.” 


From Over the Wabash.: 


About four miles east of Strasburg stand two 
churches, “ monuments of love and charity.” Within 
a toile of them livs a small family—a father and three 
children, the oldest.a girl of fourteen, who has kept 
house for her father for the last four years. Five or 
six weeks ago she was taken sick, supposed. by her 
father to be a bad cold; but as she grew worse for 
two weeks he called in a doctor, who, with other in- 
structions, ordered a change of clothing. About this 
time a widow that livs in the neighborhood came in, 
and she was requested to superintend the change of 
clothing, when it was found the poor girl had no 
clean clothes to put on. The widow, who has a large 
family and supports them as best she can by sewing 
for neighbors, said maybe her girl that works out by 
the week had some clothes that she could wear, and 
did find enough for a change. How many of the 
neighbors knew: before this that the girl was sick, and 
the true condition of the little family? The widow 
heard it that morning, and hastened to see if they 
needed anything, leaving a little babe of two years at 
home with the other children. 

“Now, dear readers, you may want to know some- 
thing about this sick girl's mother. She is in the 
asylum, hopelessly insane, while the father has worked 
and kept his little family together in hopes that,some 
day that fond mother might return. Imagin, if you 
can, the father returning from the portarie with a 
letter, and sitting down by the fire in “the ‘little log 
cabin, when a feeble voice asks where!tt is from.’ He 
replies, “ From the asylum,” and:cOumiehses; to-read. 
Presently he comes to where; it, pays j hopelessly, in- 
sane,” the sick girl moans, “She won't come,’ and 
turns away, while the father folds the letter and lays 
it away. Now, if thé “people of that: neighborhood 
could all hav worshiped! atid‘ procured tickets for 
heaven at the brick’ church, aid had ‘just! téken the 
interest on. the monéy-expended:in the new church, 
how many changeg of clothing thay; could. hav bought 
for poor children: .who are worse; ef than, orphans, 
and how many little shoes and stockings Santa Claus 
could ‘hav given td the orphans of the neighborhood; 
and theft how’ much’ ‘better they cotild énjoy heaven 
(if they get there): when they’ meet’ the ‘stilling faces 
of. those :they:made:(happy ‘while on earthy ‘But as:it 
is,.when they, meet,.one will says SE -built; á church,” 
another, “I almost froze because, we-were, poor and 


sick.’— Windsor (I ) Advocate. ; 
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Making their Purpose Plain. 

That Mgr. Capel was well-informed and spoke au- 
thoritativly when he uttered his defiant boast that the 
Catholics would soon establish parochial schools in 
this ‘country and demand for their maintenance a 
share of the school fund, is shown by a dispatch from 
Rome where the bishops are in conclave. The corre- 
spondent givs among the resolutions adopted by the 
council one ordering the establishment of Catholic 
seminaries in every diocese, to be conducted “ ac- 
cording to the principles established by the Council 
of Trent,” and another ordering the beginning of a 
system of parochial schools, to “be governed by the 
principles of the first period of the Middle Ages.” 

Talking upon this latter point, the Rev. T. J. Ducey, 
pastor of St. Lec’s church in East 29th street, this 
city, explained to a Herald reporter what was meant 
by the “ principles of the first period of the Middle 
Ages.” He quoted a French historian as to the time 
called the first period. It was, he said, “ that part of 
the world’s history which began with the third period 
of the church’s history. The Middle Ages take in 
the period between the settlement of the barbarians 
in the Western provinces of the Roman empire in 
the fifth century and the literary Renaissance in the 
fifteenth century, which givs it a duration of ten cen- 
turies—from 476 a.n. to 1494. The face of the 
world was changed. Historical events appear upon 
a new field when the action of Christianity takes a 
special form.” 

The public schools of these Middle Ages, continued 
the Rev. Mr. Ducey, “were directed by learned clergy, 
recognized from that time to the present as men of 
. genius and scholarship, and were conducted purely 
and strictly in a religious spirit. The question has 
been agitated by many of the bishops and priests 
whether it would not be a wise move to hav at the 
head of our parochial schools a priest of recognized 
scholarship and large judgment—qualities so neces- 
sary for the proper training of Catholic youth. This 
plan was followed at St. Michael’s school, on Ninth 
avenue, in this city, when Bishop Spaulding, now 
bishop of Peoria, presided over and directed the 
studies at that institution. This was the course fol- 
lowed in the first period of the Middle Ages, and I 
take it that this was principally what was meant in 
the dispatch by the statement that the ‘principles of 
the first period of the Middle Ages are to be borne in 
mind.’” 

Further along Mr. Ducey warmed to his subject, 
and divulged the course the church would take to 
support these schools. It is exactly the course we 
pointed out in connection with Mgr. Capel’s lurid 
threat. “As a Catholic priest,” he said, “I see the 
conscientious obligation of educating our children in 
Catholic principles. The constitution of our govern- 
ment, national and state, permits us to exercise lib- 
erty of conscience. I think it is unwise and not the 
spirit or intention of the church to attack any insti- 
tution of the government. Jt would be very desirable 
for us if the city or state saw fit to make us an allowance 
from the school fund for the education of our children. 
If we cannot obtain this, we are, nevertheless, bound 
in conscience, no matter what the sacrifice may be, 
to educate our children to become loyal citizens of 
the state and loyal servants of God and the church.” 

This is the matter in a nutshell, The reference to 
the Middle Ages is explained, The schools are to be 


> 
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purely religious, and the state is to be asked to sup- 
port them, 2 “i 

The people of the United States ought to feel 
obliged to Monsignor Capel, the pope, the Council of 
Bishops, and Father Ducey, for telling them what to 
expect. And knowing what to expect, they should 
know how to meet the emergency. It remains to be 
seen whether they do. 


That Art Exhibition. 

As was expected, the Sabbatarians are in full cry 
after the managers of the Bartholdi Art Exhibition, 
which was opened to the public on the 23d ult. at a 
reduced price of admission. The secretary of the 
“ Sunday Closing League,” Mr. S. H. Provost, backed 
by the clergy, has addressed a letter to the police 
commissioners asking that the directors be arrested, 
and coupling the exhibition with the low saloons that 
make the streets perilous and the nights hideous with 
noise and rioting. Asa specimen of mean fanaticism, 
his letter cannot easily be excelled. Taking the 
police to task for their past derelictions, he exhorts 
them to preserve the “sanctity of the Sabbath” in 
these dictatorial terms: 

‘í GENTLEMEN: We wish to call your attention to the gross 
violation of the Sunday law by the managers of and the em- 
ployes in variety shows in Chatham street, in the Bowery, 
and a% the hall of the Academy of Design,. Fourth avenue and 
Twenty-third street. Sections 263, 265, and 267 of the Penal 
Code were violated last Sunday in these places, and no doubt 
will be violated again next Sunday if not prevented. Officers 
on the force in these districts cannot hav the face to profess 
ignorance of these violations, as they were and are a matter 
of public notoriety. As each member of the forceis by police 
regulations furnished with a manual, the excuse cannot be 
offered that they are ignorant of the rules which require the 
enforcement of the penal laws of the state. One year ago 
the captains of police were each supplied with a copy of the 
Penal Code. It would be well that they unearth them, brush 
off the accumulated dust, and read the sections referred to to 
their subordinates, and also the police rules which relate to 
them. ; 

“Your printed regulations are good. They require of the 
force prevention of crime and the detection and arrest of 
offenders. Ño far as the Sunday law is concerned these rules 
are a failure. There is a profusion of machinery in the 
force, and it is expensiv enough, every taxpayer can attest; 
but the power behind it is what scientists would call latent. 
The power is too reactionary—too many cut-offs in the steam 
box. One officer on fhe force remarked, ‘We are damned if 
we won't do our duty, and damned if we do, and we are 
shoved if we do.’ A grave fault lies at somebody’s door. We 
ask that no obstacle be put in the way of the enforcement of 
the law, that the force bereminded of this dereliction of duty, 
and that you in your requirements of subordinates use stones 
if tufts of grass fail. Respectfully, S. H. Provosz.” 

Mr. Provost’s society intimated on Saturday even- 
ing to Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, the art director of 
the exhibition, that he would be arrested for viola- 
tion of the Sunday law if he opened the exhibition 
Sunday morning and caused tickets to be sold. Mr. 
Smith said that he believed it was lawful to open the 
exhibition on Sunday, and that he should do so. It 
was arranged that in cage of his arrest the secretary 
should take his place, and if the arrests should con- 
tinue, others of the committee should follow. But 
when Sunday came the League either repented or 
became convinced of the uselessness of further effort 
in the face of the decided public opinion, for no ar- 
rests were made, nor was there any interference in 
any way. 

The galleries of the American Art Association, at 
6 East Twenty-third street, were also opened last 
Sunday from 2 to 6 o’clock r.m., having on exhibition 
the private collection of American paintings owned 
by Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, and lent in aid of a fund 
for a permanent prize to be given annually hereafter 
for the best figure composition shown at the National 
Academy of Design. The managers, in giving their 
reasons for this course, said that they considered it 
desirable to giv the largest number of people an op- 
portunity to see this remarkable collection of works 
by American artists, as well as to make the fund as 
large as possible. They also wished to lend their aid 
in driving home the entering wedge started by the 
Bartholdi Exhibition, which they hoped would result 
in opening all our public galleries, museums, and 
libraries on Sundays. 

The successful opening of the Bartholdi exhibition 
has called attention to the art galleries of other 
cities, many of which welcome visitors on every day 
of the year. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts is an 
instance of the good done in this way. Six years ago 
the managers of the museum decided to open its 
doors on Sunday, believing that many persons who 
had no leisure for study, recreation, or sight-seeing 
during the week would avail themselvs of its advan. 


tages on their single day of freedom from the shop, 
the- factory, and the store. The “results, says tha 
Boston Herald, hav abundantly justified this belief. 
The Sunday attendance is always greater than that of 
any other day. Casting an eye over the columns of 
the book in which the record of attendance is kept, it 
is found that five, ten, and sometimes twelve times as 
many visitors appear Sundays as on any other day. 
On one Sunday 4,000 people were counted, and the 
attendance varies from that large number to 1,200 
and 1,000—rarely falling far below the latter figure. 
The board of officers has always acted with a purely 
educational purpose, and has never allowed the mat- 
ter of religious prejudices and beliefs to interfere with 
the effort to reach the greatest number of people at 
all times. : í 

The Sunday visitors, who are admitted free of 
charge, are largely representativs of the poorer classes 
—persons who could not afford the price of admis- 
sion. They are artisans, meckanics, and laborers, 


\ 


who come with their families to enjoy the rare col- - 


lections, and are often poorly and roughly clad. But 
they are always orderly and quiet, infringing none of 
the rules, unless it be the command to “touch not, 
handle not,” which is not always remembered by the 
more cultured visitors. The managers say that they 
hav never known of any opposition to keeping the. 
museum open Sunday, but, if there should be any 
complaint, it might be easily answered by referring 
to the record of attendance, the good conduct of the 
visitors, and the fact that the opportunity of entering 
the museum undoubtedly keeps many persons from 
hunting unwholesome places. ` _ 
Tt seems strange, when one thinks of the loud pro- 
fessions Christians make to doing good, that any 
churchman can object to these intellectual treats. 


Close the places up, and the people will find other . 


and deleterious amusements. Recreation they must 
and will hav of one kind or another. Public opinion 
is in favor of it, and all the laws church bigots can 
enact are powerless to prevent it, If they be guided 
by enlightened leaders to the higher plains of living 
and thinking, the country will be benefited. On the 
other hand, if nothing but saloons and low concerts 
be open on the one day available to the laborer, he 


will spond his time in them, forming vicious habits, 


‘and sinking lower and lower in besotted ignorance. 


For the preservation of society it seems to us not only 
necessary that all the intellectual amusements possible 
be offered the ignorant, but that they should by every 
means be induced to frequent them. An art gallery 
or reading-room will save more men from becoming 
drunkards than ever Murphy or Dow rescued by all 
their preaching. We must, then, conclude from the 
actions of the pious people of New York that their 
professions of aiding the laborers are but*selfish en~, 
deavors to drag them into the fold of the church. 
Failing in this, every poor person in the country 
might go plumb to hell for all the ministers care. 
And if there ever could be a hell it would be just 
such a place as the five and six-story tenements of 
New York, with their reeking rum-shops on the 
ground floor filled with drunkenness, cursing, and, 


rioting, which must be the only resort of the laborer | 


and mechanic if the church locks the doors of all rep- 
utable places of amusement. In the following from 
Sunday’s Truth the animus of the Sunday Closing 
League is, we think, truthfully shown. It is a mat- 
ter for rejoicing that the secular press is nearly all in 
favor of freedom in these matters. Truth says: 

“The Sunday question, as it is presented by the protest of 
the Sunday League in opposition to the opening of the Bar- 
tholdi Loan Exhibition to-day, is nothing more nor less than 
the purpose of its promoters to revive the old time Puritan 
Sabbath. $ 

“In this precious document the Puritans do not argue— 
they demand. 

“ With the revived Blue laws behind them, they boldly in- 
sist that the power of the state shall be used to enforce the 
intolerance which was born of bigotry. They ask that their 
view of the Sabbath shall be the pattern of every man’s con- 
duct on Sunday, and talk of ‘ dereliction of duty’ on the part 
of the police force because it is not used to enforce the ex- 
ploded notions of a narrow religion. 

‘¢ Shall the bigots hav their way, and the great body of peo- 
ple be compelled to walk in it? 

«With them it is simply a question of religion. 

‘With the rest of the community it is a question of right. 

‘Every man is entitled to enjoy his religion, whatever it 
may be, but no man should be allowed to, force his creed or 
its observances upon_others.,4.1t is true the penal laws of the 
state recognize this wrong, but the better sense of the people 
rejects it. 

“Even the Leaguers acknowledge that in practice the Sun- 
day law is a fuilure. 

“They fail, however, to understand the philosophy of this 


_____.._ splendid works of art on loan ia the day.on—which thoy- not belie 
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failure. If they must bo told iti : eee 
estant Christianity saa ee, seer a Prot- | good Freethought serial story will attract new read- Editorial Notes. 
to which it is now confined, When religion w pene a ONA ers to Tax Trura Sexxer and add variety and spics| Tux Christian directors of Girard College hav reformed to 
‘peal to the reason it lost its hold upon the heart. Faith see to its columns. the extent of declining to hereafter lease any property to be 
superstition go hand in hand—when the one is extirpated the) With a “Corner” for the youngsters, a story for used for barroom purposes. There is as yet no indication of 
other dies. And what makes the failure of P ‘ è g . their possessing honesty sufficient to carry out the instruc- 
a religion absolute is the fact that it is nears teak se the older youths and maidens, and philosophical es- tions of the founder of the college by excluding ministers 
" is too lifeless a thing for passion, and is narid Gens -+ (Says for the old folks, certainly Tue Trura SEEKER | trom the grounds and buildings. The receipts of the college 
` difference of men to its feeble teachings ana ees i ought to be a welcome visitor in every Freethinker’s | for eleven months of this year reached $423,168.50. The in- 
“ances, : house. But in the midst of our diversions let us not | stitution is educating 1,098 orphan boys. 


“Catholicism prospers while Protestantism decays, because | forget that we hav a grand work to doin breaking} parame Lownan received a Protestant minister and two 


it is the religion of glamour, of pomp, of sublime musio Saver i ni i 
$ and of | mental shackles and winning for every Infidel egual- | other followers of Luther into the church. The minister is 
a grand ceremonial—the religion which appeals to the emo- | ity bef the 1 az z in th y dminist ie widely and favorably known throughout Iowa as Parson 
tional nature of man through what h ity betore the law and Justice mM the &aAMIMNIsStration | adams, For many years he had charge of a church in Bos- 
g at he gees and hears rather SAET ~ i g 
_ than what he believes, of our government. Our institutions must be secu-|ton and other eastern cities. Until two months ago he was 


P an P ; : : ss tor of St. k’s Episcopal church at Fort Dodge. i 
i But in the Roman Catholic church there is no Sabbatari- larized; that end must ever be kept im view. la rea Raa A. Fame priest has reoaivoi oe ae 
anism—Sunday ïs a day for recreation and merriment—a day So ee | 


; church during the last month.— Western Watchman. 
ee ee The Salamanca Convention. 


` “ Protestantism, on the contrary, when it threw off the yoke 
Our special report: of the Salamanca Convention 


We predict there will be a good many more of these “ con- 
versions.” ‘There are two forces working in the Protestant 


i ; : 3 Bes church; one is conservativ and retrograding, the other pro- 
ee ROPARS D monna gad dogma, for thej does not reach us in time for this issue, but we see grossiv and advancing. Protestants eA an illogical 


f t i . í : 
Sane cae ot ee In| by the Associated Press dispatches that the gather-j position midway between Rome and Reason, and must 
got back to Juda-| ing wag an influential one in numbers and ability of| finally abandon it. Then will come the tug of war of this 


ism. They were narrow men, and the narrowness of the He- ; : 
braio law suited them. They were stern men, and it gave the speakers. On Saturday evening the following Scape 


them pleasure to see others groan under their revival of the| resolutions were adopted: 
requirements of a disused dispensation, A religion of love 
and merriment was not to their taste, and so Calvin and 
Knox had reinstituted what Jesus had abrogated, and placed 
Moses above Christ. 

|.“ This is the law which the little Calvins of to-day are seek- 
ing to impose upon free men, . 

` © They cannot do it. 
“What they can and will do, however, if they persist in 

their childish endeavors, will be to teach the masses of man- 
kind to hate them for their stern and narrow bigotry.” 


The Sunday Mercury supplements the foregoing 
with these sensible words: 


of Rome, took on that of Jerusalem. 


Tux committee on the Freedman’s bank made a final re- 
The Freethinkers of western New York, in convention as- port, Bac cl Och 
sembled at Salamanca, resp ectfully announce to Ear fellow- of $5,000 a yoar each to settle the affairs of the institution. 
citizens the objects they. hav in view, and the means by which | tn support of the adoption of the report Mr. Murrill said that 
they would obtain them. We seek: “the Freedman’s bank was the most disgraceful and sinful 
First—By free disonssion to place before our countrymen, | swindle that ever stained earth or shocked high heaven. The 
and on an immovable basis, the natural, sacred, and inalien- | Commission appointed at $5,000 a year each was like a hyena 
able right of all men, as men, to exercise entire freedom of devòuring a ar end thon lik ae lion smashing ite bonen 
suckin marro refrom; : " 
thought and freedom of speech on all subjects of human in- publican donga made the commission the pall-bearer of 
terest, without diotation either from the state or from the or- 


this same carogss.”— Washinglon Dispatch. , 
ganization known as the church. We would defend byarms,| ‘The high and mighty mover of the Freedmen’s bank was 


if necessary, the rights of all religionists, from the pope | General Oliver O. Howard, a notoriously fervent Christian 
down to the Salvation Army, to believe and worship as they | statesman. The World is authority for the statement that it 


ete : «...4,.,| Please; and this right, which, in the spirit and letter of the | is hig opinion that these disturbers ought to be branded with 
ee E EE EE fanatics Met compose the Sunday | national constitution, we so cheerfully accord to them, we | red indelible ink. ` 
osing League hav recommenced their efforts to make the} olaim for ourselvs, and will exercise to the fullest extent in 


first day of the week as dreary as John Calvin could desire. | our way upon the superstitions of the church, and her claims 
That body of meddlers hav addressed a communication to the 


Police Board in relation to the keeping open of certain side 
shows on the Bowery and Chatham street and the Loan Ex- 
hibition at the Academy of Design. Instead of tabling the 
protest, it was referred to Superintendent Walling. Nobody, 


Tas Morpeth Herald, says Mrs. Besant, is very angry with 
to prescribe to all men what they shall believe and do. The] ug for welcoming Mr. Ramsay on his release from prison. It 
only weapon we use or wish to use is that of free and fair|says that as only three hundred persons welcomed him out 
discussion. of a population of three millions, the minority sympathizing 
Second—The government of the United States being purely | with him is so small that it ‘‘cannot expect freedom to run 

i ; 1Y» | secular, and the United States constitution ignoring all relig- | amuck against the political, social, moral, and religious in- 
perhaps, cares what becomes of theside shows, but the entire | ions and all religious oaths, we aim to bring the constitutions | stitutions held in reverence by the vast majority of the 
publio is interested in the success of the Loan Exhibition, | and governments of the states in the Union, respectivly, up | people.” In the first place, no effort was made to obtain a 
which is to add to the fund for the completion of the great | to the same high level. In some of these states, if the lives, | numerically large demonstration; the Freethought London 
pedestal on which is to be mounted Bartholdi’s colossal statue | liberty, property, or reputation of a score of American citi- | societies sent delegates, and did not go en masse. Secondly, 
of Liberty Enlightening the World. The Academy of Design | zens depended upon the president or any other member of | does the Morpeth Herald think that minorities ought to be per- 
was crowded last Sunday with an eager and delighted multi- | this convention, that testimony would be rejected in the| secuted as long as they are small? If so, the Jews were jus- 
tude of working people, whose only opportunity to see the | courts of justice, and these interests would all be sacrificed, | tified in persecuting the miserable minority who called them- 
free from toil. The admission was’reduced to half price that pecan ane. oiaid not belieys ing set ot abenrd and exploded selva followers of Js Rus, An d who outraged the holiest con: 
the Sunday exhibition might be successful. The League pre- religions dogmas.. «This disoriminatnon against aworthy citi- Victiong of the Jewish arkon, and S ran amuck at their po- 

: zen of one state by the laws of another, is an outrage upon,| litical, social, moral, and: religious institutions,” to a greater 


‘tend that the penal laws prohibit any such exhibition. It | the national constitution, as well as upon the citizen himself, | extent than do Freethinkers against Christian. 
must be a strained construction indeed which can include | and the guilt and meanness of it both lie at the door of the 


the opening to the people of stich institutions as the Academy | ehurch. 
of Design, the Museum of Arts, and the Museum of Natural Third — We desire to enlighten the consciences of our 
History. Rigid as the law is, it was not intended to prohibit) church friends so that they will see the injustice of exempt- 


the people from the enjoyment of art and science on Sunday. |; «att A R ; 
he sa not places of personal ownership or lesseeshi e Ing ecclesiastical property from taxation, which exemption, Spiritualism, Recently a prominent Spiritualistic lecturer 
en Pp P 7 P P» DUS) amounting to scores of millions of dollars, increases the tax: enunciated the Atheistic principle that the ‘universe is n 

belong to the whole metropolis. They do more than amuse | ation to that extent of the great majority of citizens who take self-existing automatic entity,’ which is very far from, as I 
—they instruct, refine, and elevate. Perhaps in a lifetime | 14 stock in religious corporations, but are compelled to sup- | hav found, the doctrin taught through the best mediums and 
another such chance of seeing so many grand, beautiful, and port them. For the same reason we protest against the ex- inspirational speakers. a the contrary, the spirit utterances 
costly works of art will not again be afforded the people who enditure of public money in paying the salaries of chaplains through these recognize God as a self-conscious person, bav- 
labor during the six days of the week as are now to be found A the army, ie navy, aa he ies aaea of Dongre, off. | 128g a personal relation to bis intelligent, self-conscious crea- 


s : , tures—that is, a parental relation. The attributes assigned 
at the junction of Fourth avenue and Twenty-third street. It} cers which are entirely unknown to the constitution of the | to him are infinit love and wisdom, a8 well as ubiquity and 
is their right to see and enjoy them, and if to-day there is 


: x UTA, ; 8 | United States, and whose employment and pay are therefore | omnipotence.” 
any tampering with it by the police, the courts are open, and 


Pee een : f illegal. We think there are several thousand Spiritualists in thi 
bi. annem leo renea: a nee nee 9 ana Fourth—We aim by criticism and argument to weaken the | country who will disagree with Mr. Kidale's views a ate 
Europe no such a pestiferous body as the Sunday Crt confidence of our fellow-citizens in the Bible as a purely in-| pressed in the above paragraph. They will, however, con- 
could exist. Public ets i T it into o livion, spired revelation from heaven, containing an infallible rule | cede the truth of the following utterance oa the šitie Boba: 
And in New York the same battery ees e opened upon it. | of faith and practice, believing that the book itself sets forth ions 
That which at this moment makes the League doubly odious | 4 guch claims. Our position on this subject is all the more] , : ; 
is its protest against the right of the working people to see]; i í i ‘Human slavery always found its strongest apologists 

i al collecti Eart ke on thè only darth important because the practice of polygamy in the territory among the Christian clergy, who had an armory of scriptural 
an UNUBUA! coftechion OF Ars worts on the only day They oan | of Utah is an anomalous fact in American civilization; and | weapons to defend it; while a Christian bishop was so zealous 
Spare, end the unpatriotic attempt to cut short the fund to we confess our apprehension that the idolatry of a book | that he defended it with carnal weapons.” 
finish a pedestal when Bartholdi’s statue is lying in Paris 


4 K ; i B SE which glorifies polygamists and holds them up as model 
ToaeT tor shipment S mig port when Bedloe’s Island is ina | saints is the greatest hindrance in the way of settling the 
condition to receive it.’ 


question which is raised byit without resorting to a civil war. 
These are plain and hard words for the clergy and | The Mormon, planting himself behind the ramparts of the 
their followers to read, but there JRA vast deal of FE E A of tie NENEN iw s e their wit. Samples of some of these hits hav been gathered 
tl E them. Frotestentian is going down; Cat hol- amists into their mission churches, conquers in debate any | PY the Independent, which enjoys a joke even if it be at the 
icism is going up. Instead of fighting irrational} ,ejigionist who attacks him. The politicians try to curry fa- | XPen8e Of its religion. The difference between “High 
battles with the rationalistic spirit and tendency of| vor with the religionists who vote, and propose the old and | Church and “Low church” was once explained by the pas- 
the age, the Protestants should join in resisting “the | favorit church remedy of persecution. This naturally and a E & isle PE e hae oe He was 
encroachments upon our institutions of the Romish | inevitably increases the zeal of the Mormons, and males | ie ee rene en an aumbed thom othyracn. 
church. There would be an infinit deal more of |‘2e™ S°¥ in numbers; and this complication of cireum- = LO Os AD SB Sn Caterer CIPD EUIBNPO SOOM Otherwise. 
g . stances threatens to precipitate another civil war, which, if] °°" desired to prepare an entertainment, he required to 
common sense in the latter course. undertaken by the government, will never cease till every know Whether they were High church or Low church; De- 
f Mormon is exterminated in his own blood, and will giv ad- | 8088,” said he, “‘if they are Low chureh we eats 'em; if they 

Another New Feature. ditional proof that the multiform body which calls itself the |" High church we drinks ’em.” The difference between 

In this the first issue of the new year we begin a Church of God has been the canse and the occasion of shed- old school and new school Presbyterians was described by 
Freethought romance entitled “ Waifs and Wander- 


ding more human blood than any other organization of men | #°™¢ ne who said he believed it consisted in this: that the 

d he : upon the face of the whole earth. While Mormon polygamy old school stood up when it prayed, and the new school stood 

ings,” by Mr. Putnam. The success of his “ Golden | is a Bible institution, we, as Freethinkers, repudiate and con- | UP When it sang. The difference between a Universalist and 

Throne,” “Gottlieb,” and other stories is a guarantee | demn it as a violation of the law of natural morality, and we |2 Unitarian was wittily expressed: by Starr King while still 

of the interest this will excite. We hav not read fur- | wash our hands of the guilt of persecuting by fire and sword, | Pelonging to the former body: “The Universalists believe 

ther than the first chapter, being sure that anything |224 would meet it, as we do all the superstitions of the lie A ERE ee oe OA nd a aie 

: : » BE : church and Bible, by sound argument, by the monogamic | lieve that they are too good to be damned.” The difference 

he writes will be full of fine imagery, broad human-| |. aencies of our modern civilization, by free schools, and | between a Methodist and a Baptist was set forth by the con- 
itarianism, keen wit, and common sense. 


by railroads. cluding remarks of a spirited discussion between two meni- 
The publication of this novel is in response to oo bers of those denominations, when the Baptist remarked, ‘I 

‘ don’t lik i 
many letters requesting that such a feature be added| One of the best ways to help along the cause of ane eras a ete nei ee ee nae 
to the paper; and the many encomiums showered Freethought is to circulate Tux Trurm Szxrxer. | promptly retorted, “Idon't care if we hav; we don’t,run it 
upon the Children’s Corner encourage us to believe a | Trial subscriptions of three months for 50 cents. by water.” 


In a discourse delivered before the Society of Spiritualists, 
of Providence, R. I., Henry Kiddle, of this city, said: 


“It is true, and I think sad as true, that there are persons 
preaching Atheism as the offshoot, or identical with, modern 


‘Tau creedal hair-splittings of the various sects hav afforded 
several whose appreciation of a joke was greater than their 
reverence for the picayune verbalists who concocted the dif- 
ferences between the brethren an opportunity to display 
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Spiritualism. 


Iam surprised at Prof. LaRoy Sunderland’s last 
article on the above subject—surprised he so confi- 
dently writes on a subject which from his own con- 
He says he has 
been “ plying these wires for sixty years, and had not 
yet been able to find out who was at the other end— 


fessions he can hav seen so little. 


either gods or ghosts!” 


Spiritualists sincerely commiserate his bewilder- 
ment; but we would bid him not despair, for there 
are many (I regret to say) in much the same fix; and 
when I think on Tom Winter, Elmina, and Bob In- 
But then the im- 
mortal Paine says, “Incredulity is no crime;” hence, 


gersoll, my eyes begin to moisten. 


‘ib makes but little difference in regard to beliefs. 


The professor, with the rest of skeptics, will know 
One of the beauties of Spirit- 


when his time comes. 
ualism is the impossibility of good, moral, benevo- 


lent people signing away their day of grace—a de- 


cided improvement on Christianity. 

Sixtv years! Well, that is a long time. Of one 
thing I am certain: he evidently has not seen what I 
havin the way of spiritual phenomena and intelli- 
gence, or he would not talk so mournfully. It would 
occupy too much of your valuable space to ask a rep- 
etition of what you hav already published of mine in 
the way of spiritual phenomena. And again, it would 
do little good. Spirit phenomena and spirit intelli- 
gence must be seen and comprehended to be of 
much importance. I could say with truth that I hav 
seen spirits, heard them, reasoned logically with 
- them, auricularly; shaken hands with them; listened 
to their singing; had the benefit of their prescribed 
remedies in my own dwelling; had forewarnings of 
dangers, and prudential cautions against untrust- 
worthy associates. I could also describe manifesta- 
tions of the most horrifying, diabolical orgies to 
which I hav been witness and listened, and the most 
malignant, reckless, barbarous, indecent, vulgar 
blasphemy that ever struck the ear—apparently from 
miscreants fresh from the gallows. 

All these events I could narrate; but their recital 
would read like a romance. To be believed these 
things must be witnessed; and in the face of so much 
fraudulent mediumship skepticism is quite excusable. 
And here intervenes another difficulty: no one can 
command the proper conditions necessary for their 
reproduction, and hence the evidences of this mystic 
domain must of necessity be fragmental and cumula- 
tiv. as it were, piecemeal. 

The eloquence of the rostrum is of great impor- 
tance to draw public attention to the mysteries and 
liberalizing tendencies and claims of Spiritualism; 
but with me four lines through the tippings of a com- 
mon toilet or kitchen table, with a good medium, are 
of more importance and more convincing to a skeptic 
than hours of inspirational talk. ‘Tis a court of in- 
quiry. 

I hav great respect for science; but her votaries 
are too much inclined to affect aristocracy, and de- 
light to stalk around, as it were, on stilts—an unwise- 
elevation, indeed, in prospecting for superior knowl- 
edge, and the modest jewels of truth lying but half 
hidden beneath her insensible pedals. Alas! it too 
often occurs that the greatest discoveries and sug- 
gestions originate from obscure but sensible: mat- 
ronly ladies and unpretentious thinkers; but they are 
seldom received into public favor until some pedantic 
collegiate institution givs them a theologic or classic 
indorsement. mr 

The professor's chapter on faith is good, but is 
hardly applicable to the case of one who in early life 
was employed in reading proof, in the year 1815, of 
the first Bible, then being stereotyped by Messrs. D. 
& G. Bruce, for the American Bible Society, New 
York. This occupation not only familiarized me with 
the contents of this obscene, immoral, and enigmati- 
cal volume, but brought me into intimacy with the 
sanctified parasites and “wire-pullers” of this aristo- 
cratic and now powerful institution, and the whole 
Christian brotherhood. The result was, from that 
period until the (so-called) Rochester knockings be- 
gan to excite public attention, I was a hopeless 
Atheist—a total disbeliever in a continued existence. 

From the above, can it be supposed that he who 
had for years withstood the orthodox bombardment 
of blind faith, could adopt the truths of Spiritualism, 
with all its oddities and apparent absurdities, with- 
out critical examination ? 

There is truth in the remark of Mr. Paine. that “a 
lie oft repeated and never contradicted will after a 
while pass for truth.” How true is this as applied to 
Spiritualism. Its opponents love to belittle every- 
thing intellectually emanating through its mediums 
as the veriest twaddle, platitudes, asinine, wanting 
in originality, correctness of diction, and grammati- 
cal construction, ete. ` 

I thought it would be pleasing to many of your 
readers—lovers of truth—to get a specimen of what 
came through the agency of a toilet table a few years 
since at my house. 

The company, consisting of four gentlemen, had 
assembled with the exception of the medium, and the 

rubject of meteors had been under discussion—one 
having recently passed over the city. remarkably lu- 


pay whatever per cent the Shylock pleases to fix on; 


in quietude near. 


tation or solicitation of its name. 


lite is. 


planets. 


controls the mighty maze. 


system of created things.” i 


acquaintance, Professor Vale, at a rapping seance. 
The professor was a hard-headed skeptic. 


mutual departed friend, George H. Evans, brother to 
the elder. 
“Why, professor, this is what they call themselvs; 
but,” I continued, “if you are so particular, no doubt 
they would accommodate you should you call them 
‘Barbarrosa’ or ‘ Mr. Electricity’-—would you not?” 
I said, addressing the still remaining influence in the 
direction of the medium. We had in response one 
unusually loud rap, signifying “no.” I must admit I 
was much surprised. “Oh, think it over once more 
—that is, just to please the professor; a professor of 
navigation, you know.” A signal was given for call- 
ing the alphabet, which on being registered spelled 
out, “ Bruce, stop your trifling nonsense.” 

I don’t know that the professor ever became a con- 
vert, but he always liked to talk on Spiritualism. He, 
however, declared Professor Faraday had destroyed 
the reputation of a lifetime. Davin Bruce. 

Williamsburgh, L. I. 


a 
Fruits of Land-robbery. 


In my last, in Tue Tryras Szexezn of Dee. 1st, I gave 
some account of the effects that land-robbery in Ire- 


land had had, not only on that country, but the evil} 


result of it there on this country in times of famin 
caused there by land-grabbers. I now propose to 
speak of the fruits of it here. 

Thousands—aye, millions, of young men who would 
hav been willing to go into the wilderness and make 
themselvs farms, if they had not been robbed by our 
government of their right to land, hav been driven 
by that robbery into all other branches of labor, un- 
til the labor market is so overstocked with hands that 
they hav no voice in setting a price on labor, but hav 
to underbid one another to get employment, and work 
for just what the capitalists choose to offer. 

If aman goes to buy land of a land-robber, the 
robber can set his own price on the land, and the 
customer must giv that price or remain landless. 

If a poor man wants to hire money, he can hav no 
voice in the rate he is to giv for interest, but must 


and so in all other dealings between the capitalist 
and laborer, until the latter wants to sell his labor, 
and then, instead of fixing his own price, as the cap- 
italists do on what they hav to sell, he is forced to 
stand back and let the purchaser of labor fix the 
price, and if he is not willing to work for that price 
some other man who has been robbed of land, and 
whose family is nearer starvation, is ready to step in 
before him. 

Thus land-robbery has crowded the market with 
labor, and placed nearly all laborers under the grind- 
ing heel of capital. 

Thirty years ago, when conversing with the pres- 
ident of a car factory, I asked him how many men 
they employed. “One hundred and fifty,” he replied, 
“but we are not fairly under way yet. When we get 
all our machinery in we shall hav over two hundred 
men. Itis easier to get men than machines, for we 
hav to wait for machines to be made, while men are 
plenty everywhere.” 

Think of that, ye landless men, who hav been 
robbed by your own servants in Congress! Men 
more plenty, cheaper, and easier to be obtained than 
machines of iron and wood. And all because you 
hav been robbed of your right to land, and driven 
thereby into the market to underbid one another in 
selling the strength of your sinews! Human beings 
more plenty and cheaper than machines, and thrown 
into the pauper house to die among thieves and har- 
lots when worn out or broken down, while the ma- 
chine is carefully repaired! 

I could write over quires of paper on the evil fruits 
of land-robbery, but desire to be as brief as possible 
and not intrude too much on space in the paper. 


minous and of peculiar formation. The medium, an! brief, I can trace full two-thirds of all the poverty, 


elderly gentleman of plain education and quite un- 
Pons soon arriving, the party was complete. 

he medium and one of the gentlemen placed their 
hands upon the table, the rest of the company sitting 
We, as a rule, allow the spirit in- 
telligence to commence in its own way, without dic- 
In this instance 
the spirit (or “ What-is-it,” the professor would prob- 
ably conclude) had evidently overheard our conver- 
sation and felt a disposition to put ina word; it com- 
menced abruptly: “You want to know what an aero- 
The aerolite is a fragment of a planet that 
once rolled about the sun coincident with the other 
The sun will sometimes himself explode. 
I mean only that sort of explosion known as volcanic. 
You know what this earth is said to be composed of; 
the same elements compose the sun and other bodies 
in the great illimitable space. Omnipotence no doubt 
Every convulsion of na- 
ture only proves the goodness of God. You will 
yearly see simultaneous displays of meteoric phenom- 
ena until the source of planetary supplies is exhaust- 
ed. I learn that the sun sends out of its stores of 
planetary matter its contributions to the universal 


‘Once I chanced to be in company with my intimate 


We were 
obtaining a message purporting to come from our 


“ Bruce, why will you call them spirits?” 


In 


rags, hunger, drunkenness, prostitution, theft, pau- 
perism, and criminal court and prison expenses to 
land-robbery as their cause. 


They mean land-robbers—aye, and a great deal more. 
They mean that if this great wrong is not ‘righted, 
the time is not far distant when the dwellings of rich 
land-holders and monopolists, their factories and 
mills, their railroad stations and banks, will be blown 
up with dynamite and their owners with them when 
asleep. Remember, I am not encouraging this ven- 
geance—only warning the nation of what is as sure 
to come as the sun is to shine, unless this great wrong 
is righted. The American people are not of that 
class that will forever consent to be slaves, and to 


fetters on the necks and limbs of their children... Ag 
soon as they learn what their rights are in regard to 
land—as soon as they know they hav as good a right 
to land enough to raise food on as they hav to life 
itself, they: will démand the right of their rulers, and 
if their demands are not granted ‘they will take the 
law into their own hands, and woe! woe! to those 
that are in their path! Ln od 

I hav said a sure remedy for this greatest of all 
evils with which our country is cursed is in the hands 
of the working classes, and will point it out in my 
next. Tue Workers’ Frino, J. HACKER. 

Berlin, N. J., Dec. 1, 1883. í 

amena aa 
The Clergy. 


From the Winsted Press. 


Now and then a goody-good sort of well-meaning 


person (generally a woman, for men are usually bet- 
ter informed than women in the ways of the world) 
expresses surprise that the press has no more rever- 
ence for clergymen than for rumsellers, for example. 
A notion is still quite prevalent among fairly sensi- 
ble people who hav not yet gotten their eyes open to 
the impressiv facts, that pulpiteers and that sort of 
tricksters and sanctimonious vampires are of some 
little good use to society still; in other words, that 
they are not absolute nuisances and in a moral way 
worse than nothing; and so they are generally voted 
by the ill-informed as at least necessary evils which 
somehow or other a mysterious providence has pro- 
jected upon society. ees 
Perhaps it is no wonder that a considerable per- 
centage, say, ten or fifteen per cent, of the present 


generation in New England regard the preacher with __ 


a respect tinged with a shade of reverence; for it is 
within the memory of our grandfathers that great 
outward respect was manifested to the minister and 
priest whenever they appeared in public. People 
now under seventy years of age tell us, as they laugh 
over their juvenile superstitions, in their childhood 


it was the- custom for school children and nearly. 


everybody else to take off their hats when meeting 
the minister and bow or “curtsy” to him ag being 
nothing less than sacred; for the children were taught 
and did seriously believe (verily, we hav no doubt, 
absurd as the statement now seems) that the minis- 
ter had been “set apart from the world by God, for 
divine offices” and was really quite above his fellow- 
mortals in moral worth. i 
But now save among a few simple people, no im- 
portance attaches to the “sacred office.” The intelli- 
gent and well educated of society everywhere either 
sneer at the ministerial pretenses, or laugh in their 
sleeves at the self-elected “ saints.” ae 
But nevertheless it has not, we presume, occured 
to all the intelligent members of society that the 
preachers’ profession will not bear investigation as to 
the immoral effect of the calling upon the preachers, 
since a majority of the most intelligent persons of any 


i given community would, we suppose, be inclined, on 


first view of the matter, to consider that the. preach- 
ers’ trade would have no serious ill-effect upon the 
pulpiteers themselys. But people are-not really en- 
titled to hold an opinion upon a pretext which they 
hay not studied; and the activ business men of. a 
community seldom hav time to study current matters 
of the day which are a little out of their life line, and 
m@y be astonished to be informed that investigation 
into the “ crimes of preachers” for the last ten years 
disclose through comparison of statistics that the cler- 
ical profession furnishes a far greater percentage of 
criminals than any other. j o, 

At first this seems almost impossible, but figure 
are reliable, and refiection comes to their support, 
with the suggestion that to a great extent “ priestcraft 
is beggary. Priests are the most insolent mendicants. 
No beggar is so despicable as he who is clothed in 
shining vestments, the fruit of his trade” (to borrow 
the effectiv language of another). The corollaries of 
the above suggestion will occur to most readers— 
the temptations to do wrong which such a despicable 
calling begets are multifold and the minister or 
a priest easily becomes a criminal. i 

And this leads us to speak of a remarkable little book, 
entitled “ Crimes of Preachers in the United States 
and Canada, from May, 1876, to May, 1883,” by M. E. 
Billings, which work ought to be in the hands of every - 
body, and might easily be, since it costs but 25 cents, 


What means the great number of tramps? Land- 
robbery. What mean all the strikes we hear of | 
Yi : * p 
among the working classes in all parts of our land? | 


stand idle while thieves and robbers rivet chains and - 
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It is an unanswerable work, and contains a fearful 

array of the divine rascals who in the period of seven 

years hav been, in this country and Canada, detected 

_ in the commission of crimes of every shade of horror. 

As it is a deduction from statistical facts that only 

one crime of the clergy in sixteen comes to light, it 

; is claimed with great plausible force that over 28,- 

. _ 000 of the 71,000 ministers and priests in the United 
States belong to the criminal classes. 

There seems to be something in the clergyman’s 
profession which either negativly weakens him as a 
moral man, and so permits him to commit crimes of 
‘which hé would not be guilty were he a farmer, for 
example, or prompts him affirmativly to deeds which 
he would not be bold enough to attempt except un- 
der the mask of his “holy religion!” The little book 
we refer to is a stunning argument against the moral 


pretenses of the clergy, and ought to hav a place by 
the side of the Bible in every well-regilated Christian 
family; and in order that our readers may possess 


themselvs of it, we will undertake, without remunere- 


tion of profit, the ordering from the publishers and 


mailing of a copy of the same to everybody who will 
send us 25 cents, the price of the work. Though. so 


cheap, it would make a very valuable and appropriate 


. Christmas present. 


In conclusion let us ask, Does Christianism, per se, 


conduce to good or bad morals? 


Letters from Sriends. 


who will show and prove to him where the Bible has 
made even one cruel person. I am a reader of THE 
TRUTE SEEKER, and I advocate its cause. What I 
want to see is truth and justice. Iask you to make 
a reply to these few remarks of Talmage. Everyone 
who heard the lecture will corroborate the above. 
Hoping that I may read his reply in Ture TRUTH 
SEEKER, I close. : 

Yours with great respect, F. D. Lows. 


IMr., Talmage’s wild shrieks are hardly worth no- 
ticing, but we may say: 1. Ingersoll never said the 
Bible was a pack of lies; 2. Voltaire’s death was 
peaceful, For a true account of his last days see 
Parton’s *“ Life of Voltaire;”? 3. None but a fool, or 
one who thought he was talking to a set of fools, 
would say that Ingersoll’s audiences are idiotic; 4. 
Talmage would not pay the $1,000 if he had proof 
piled higher than Pelion on Ossa that the Bible has 
made millions of murderers. Time is wasted in pay- 
ing attention to the Brooklyn mountebank. He can 
lie faster than the earth can travel.—Enp. T. S.] 


` BATTLE CREEK, Dec, 17, 1883. 
Mr. Eprror: The communication from S. D. Moore 
in last week's TRUTH SEEKER brings to my mind the 
early effort of the Presbyterian church to seize and 
convert the state -university then in course of erec- 
tion at Ann Arbor. This wasin August, 1838, M.W. 
Baldwin, of Philadelphia. Pa., was sick at the Na- 
tional, now the Russell House, where he lay many 
weeks, I was his only attendant. He was a strong 
Presbyterian in his religion; and one of the best 
hearted, charitable men I ever knew. During his 


Morray, O., Dec, 16, 1883. 


_ Mr. Eprror: As my time as a trial subscriber has 
expired, and as my opinion of the paper is too high 
for me to think of reading it even for a week on. 
credit, I inclose $4—$2.50 to be applied as subscrip- 
‘tion to Tuu TRUTH SEEKER for one year, the balance 
I received “Trial of 
D. M. Bennett” some time ago and hav just finished 
reading it. I consider it the most partial, unfair, 
and dishonest trial I ever heard or read. It is a dis- 
grace to the history of this—a free—country. In my 
estimation, if D, M. Bennett was guilty of violating 
the law, every publishing house in the country that 
deposits in the mails the Bible, with all its obscen- 
ity, is just as guilty of a like offense, and should be 


for the inclosed list of books. 


punished accordingly. 
I received “The Bible Inquirer,” by A. Jacobson 


I consider it excellent, and heartily recommend it 
I 
~ “to bo disseminate Fresthougny in this Country, but 

the soil is poor. I trust, however, it will yet take 
A great many in this 
place shun Freethought as if it were poison; but 
there is a poison by the name -of alcohol they ap- 


to all Liberals and those who desire to be free. 


root and eventually bear fruit. 


proach with parasitical affection. 


Hoping that Liberalism will eventually hav pre- 


dominance, I remain fF raternally yours, 


D, E. Lewis. 


Waosuip, Uran, Dee, 1, 1883. 


Mr. Epiror: The “Saints” are very energetic here 
just now, trying to kill what influence my Liberal 
literature may hav created, and are making some 
very fanatical youngsters; but I am very proud to 
say I hav got seven or eight young fellows to sub- 
scribe for H. L. Green’s Directory, enrolling their 
names, and they hav very nice certificates stating 


they are members of the Freethinkers’ Association 


‘of New York; and I do not think they will ever re- 


turn to the “evil ways of church people.” 


I find there is quite a Liberal element in the air, 
and in fact when I go to church I find them preach- 


ing evolution and ridiculing the Bible fish stories. 
But they are quite certain the big chief Jehovah 


makes our leaders an occasional visit, and givs in- 
struction as to the manner of conducting the busi- 
ness, and I must say the Mormons are an extra- 
well organized society, and must hav some very able 


leaders to pilot them through their congressional 
troubles, and to extract the tenth part of the peo- 


ple’s earnings—both of which they hav been very 


successful in doing. : 

I wish the Liberals were a quarter ag energetic in 
propagating the truth, and it surely would not be 
as hard to make converts to reason as to supersti- 
tion; but I suppose we inherit Christianity as hogs 
do a propensity for rooting. 

Thanking you for your trouble in regard to the 
books, I remain Yours truly, Wu. REYNOLDS. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Dec. 13, 1883. 

Mr. Enrron: The object of these few lines is to in- 
form you that Rev, T. DeWitt Talmage gave a lec- 
ture here last night (Dec, 12th), entitled “Reply to 
Ingersollism,”’ I, a truth seeker, attended the lecture, 
from which I was able to glean a few of what I call 
his absurd and false statements in regard to Infidel- 
ity. A few of his assertions are as follows: 

“ Ingersoll says the Bible is a pack of lies from þe- 
ginning to end,” 

“ Voltaire shrieked with horror when his last hour 
was approaching, and requested the Officiating ger- 
vices of a minister.” : 

“The audience that cheer Ingersoll on Infidelity in 
& congregation are a set of idiots.” 


Talmage furthermore offers $1,000 reward to anyone 


long sickness, E. P. Hastings, of Detroit, being a 
‘deacon in the Presbyterian church, often came to 
vray to. or with, or for, Mr. Baldwin. At one of those 
visits- Hastings made a long prayer in which he gave 
praise to the Lord for the erection of a college that 
would inculcate religion of the church and so imbue 
the young and tender mind with the true faith of 
the Presbyterian church. At another time, he said, 
‘Brother Baldwin, our prospects are bright: we hav a 
majority of our society in the regency, and we hope 
to keep control of the university and thus secure it 
for the worship of our Gord and savior Jesus Christ.” 
Those were his identical words. I hav, scores of 
times, spoken of that early effort to bind the people 
of Michigan to a church creed that, in my opinion, 
would, if they had the power, adopt the hlood-thiraty 
tyranny of that fiend and murderer, John Calvin, 
who ordered Michael Servetus burnt at the stake 
over a slow fire, just because Servetus differed in 
opinion from that infernal demon. Yet, with those 


millions of human beings worship at the shrine of 
that incarnate fiend and seek to hoodwink the ten- 
der mind of the student in our state university, in 
order to bind our people to a creed which our state 
constitution forbids. I, for the last forty-five years, 
hav watched the wily serpent as he crawls, seeking 
whom he may charm and beguile with his infamous 
hypocrisy, and calling on God to aid- -him in his ef- 
torts to save souls through the church. A more per- 
fect violation of a will was never made than that of 
Girard’s. It proves that Christianity will resort to 
any infamous act to support their church and gain 
power over the people. H. Wins. 


RUSSELL, KAN., Dec. 17, 1883. 

Mr. Eprror: Knowing that your paper favors the 
producing classes, I send you a few lines in regard 
to the work we are engaged in. We hav been nine 
months in this state, for the two months previous to 
that in Illinois and Missouri, and before that in 
Chicago, in all of which we worked organizing the 
Knights of Labor. We hav done this in sixty-five 
cities and towns. - 

The Knights of Labor is an organization that em- 
braces within its folds every department of produc- 
tiv industry, making knowledge a standpoint for ac- 
tion. All thinkers can see that something must be 
done, or the wealth of the country will soon be in 
the hands of the few. Land and machinery will 
goon be in their hands, and the more machinery the 


present competitiv system, as it throws labor out of 
employment; while under the system that the 
Kuights of Libor are working for (co-operation), the 
more this system hag been introduced the greater 
has been the blessing. The hours of labor are to 
be lessened each day, so that more will hav employ- 
ment. ` ; 

There are millions of acres of land that should 
come back to the people that the railroads unjustly 
hold. Such land, and other land that is controled by 
the government, should be used for co-operativ col- 
onies. The poor people could be put on such Jand, 
the government putting the best of superintendents 
over them, and lending them money to start with, 
which could be paid back to the government without 
interest. Railroads, telegraph lines, and other great 
industries like those of the mines, foundries, and 
factories should be controted in the same way. 
Then those that worked would get the results of 
their labor. For one day’s labor at a certain thing 
would get the results of some one elge’s labor. 
Thus no one would accumulate at the expense of oth- 
ers. By co-operation we can obtain such results. 


damnable acts of cruelty staring them in the face, 


greater the curse to the producing class under the’ 


the work in such a way merely eke out a scanty ex- 
istence. The society of the Knights of Labor teaches 
that we should start and work in such a way for our 
own benefit. If any in this state or Missouri would 
like to hav me giv my lecture, ‘“‘Cure for Labor 
Strikes,” and hav an assembly organized, please drop 
me a line to Halsted, Harvey co., Mo., from whence 
it will be forwarded to me. Yours for Liberalism in 
all ways. J. H. Warts, 
Organizer of Knights of Labor, 


_ Twin Mounp, Kan., Dac. 8, 283. 

Mr. Eprror: With your permission I would like to 
offer a few words in reply to A. W, Shuck, in THE 
TRUTH SEEKER of Dec. ist. He says: “We will pro- 
claim it from the housetops, that if the Walkerites, 
‘or any other man,’ are bound to render aid and 
comfort to the more than Infernal liquor oligarchy, 
they must step down below Liberalism to find a 
name behind which to hide, and let every Liberal in 
the land who is sufficiently pure-hearted to believe 
that man has no moral right to do wrong, join us.” , 
Which means that the Walkerites nor anyone else 
has any moral right fo think and act different from 
A. W, Shuck, for has he not already decided? He 
may perhaps be as competent to determin what are 
the moral rights of E, ©. Walker, myself, and thou- 
sands of others, as anyone else, but until he or some 
one else defines precisely what our moral rights are, 
and what is required to make us “ sufficiently pure- 
hearted,” he will perhaps excuse us for choosing 
each for ourselvs what our moral actions shall he. 

“They must step down below Liberalism to find a 
name behind which to hide.” Now, I leave it to A, 
W. Shuck, who is the most entitled to the name 
Liberal—E. O. Walker, who believes that every man 
and woman of intelligence has a natural, as well ag 
moral, right to think and sneak their own thoughts, 
however much they may differ from him, or A. W. 
Shuck, who charges the Walkerites with being “‘mis- 
erable, selfish fanatics,” and who ls seeking the aid 
of legislation in order to force others to accept his 
standard of moral rights, demanding that Mr. 
Walker shall step down and hide himself behind the 
lower shelf of Liberalism, while he claims the right 
to perch upon the top shelf and thank the Lord for 
a much larger share of holiness than the Walkerites? 
Say, friend Shuck, which is the most Liberal? My 
good friend A. W. Shuck’s over-zealous article seems 
to contain a degree of the same spirit that burnt the 
heretics a few hundred years ago. 

Now, if the policy of the prohibitioniats contains 
all the truth, unmixed with error, then all the argu-- 
ments of the Walkerites need giv no offense. I do 
hope that tu the future when Liberals hav arguments 
to offer on this very important question they will 
present them in guch a kind and friendly spirit ae 
will unmistakably prove their right to the name of 
Liberal. 

Yours for tha moral right to think and act differ- 
ent from A. W. Shuck or anybody elean, 

Henry Hiatt. 


New ALEXANDRIA, O., Dac. 3, 1883. 

Mr. Eprror; Failing to mail mv letter till the pres- 
ent, I in the mean time resolved to subscribe for 
Tue Trore SEEKER, as I am to-day entering upon life 
with my own bark, being 21 years of age, 

My intention is to remain a subscriber till the 
disputed grounds are fully placed aright in my own 
mind. Nor shall I through life discontinue mv sub- 
scription so long as it remains as good, to my fancy, 
as it now is, and my circumstances continue to war- 
rant it. Strange to me is the fact that parsons. af- 
ter having time and again been driven from their 
most trusted strongholds of belief, will not awaken 
to a spirit of investigation, but wil] instead fall back 
into the same old fortification, knowing that he 
knows not how to defend such an awkwardly-built 
fort, but trusts to his genius to escape attack. On 
finding the defense of a station impossible, I’m one 
of the first to “ git out of that,” 

And again: They cannot possibly be ignorant of 
the fact that they are defeated, for they Invariably 
show marks of irritation, though every mark of re- 
spect be shown to them and their arguments, and 
the highest air of sincerity worn that can be com- 
manded. And all know that the triumphant are not 
the wrathy, for they hav no cause to be. 

In a paper of thig week I gaw a letter from a 
missionary to India. It was from an old fellow-stu- 
dent whom I very highly respected, and of course 
it excited a feeling of interest, and I read it. Firstly 
came in glowing strains a description of his recep- 
tion; next, of the city of Calcutta. the inhabitants, 
their customs, and then, in wailing, plaintiv words, 
he describes hia sorrow to find that in their belief 
there is no clause prohibiting social intercourse with 
others of different religions, and calls it a ‘most 
odjous institution, quenching the spirit and virtue 
of patriotism.” 

Poor fellow! He’s forgotten his Bible has prohib- 
ited “casting pearls before swine,” as they call 
those at home, in the Christian Advocate, which he 
no doubt failed to receive, and which number should 
be forwarded at once, 

At a glance they can see the pitiable state into 
which the followers of the Koran and others hav 


All great works are carried on by co-operation. 
Large farming is thus carried on, yet thoss that do 


fallen, but, in spite of all arguments, cannot see 
even a possibility of a similar fate of their own. 
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My friends “ pity” me and feel “sorry” for me, 
they, hav expressed it; By returning this I close. 
I not only send you my heartiest wishes, but if I 
can do you a favor I shall, and with pleasure. 

Very truly yours, M. H. RALSTON, 


SALEM, O., Dec. 24, 1883, 
Mr. Epiror: Inclosed find $5~$2,50 for renewal of 
my subscription to THE TRUTH SEEKER, and $2.50 for 
a new subscriber to your excellent paper. I hav eu- 
tered my 82d year; hav never believed in the Chris- 
tian theology; hav outlived nearly all the friends of 
my youth; spend the greater part of my time in sgol- 
itude, and hav but small means on ‘which to sub- 
sist. I can not work very much, and am almost 
‘alone in the world. But I cannot do without THE 
TRUTH SEEKER. I think it is the best paper that is 
published. Good as it has always been, it is now 

better than ever. This is the honest opinion of 
Yours in true respect, ANN CLARE. 


. LaCrosse, Wis., Dec. 20, 1883, 
Mr. Epnırog: With your permission, I would like to 
ask the people, one and all, who. believe in gods, 
unnatural causes, ghosts, spirits, specters, universal 
powers—in fact, I want to hear what they know 
about metaphysics. For to my view all that speak 
and write upon these ideas that think they exist do 
not know what they are talking about. Butif there 
are any who think they know something, I am one 
` that would be glad to learn. I do not want to know 
what they believe or assert, but what they can 
prove. For, to me, all who talk and write upon this 
subject present the veriest twaddle that ever be- 
numbed the human intellect. They remind me of 
two puppies—when they get together each one ad- 
mits what neither can prove or understand. But, 
nevertheless, I would like to hear through THE 
TRUTH SEEKER what anyone can prove upon this sub- 
ject. If this aged rock don’t get positiv proof soon 
it will be too late, for he is very near 70 years old 
and don’t expect to liv long. Mr. Editor, I am your 
well-wisher. ; J. PETTY. 


Fresno, CAL., Dec. 10, 283. 

Mr Epiror: May I ask A. W. Shuck a few ques- 
tions On prohibition? If A imports liquor and pays 
the government import tax, has A a right to sell to 
B? If so, can the sale of, liquor be prevented? If 
not, then prohibition is a national evil, by allowing 
the export of gold for liquor. If there is one drunk- 
ard to one hundred people—let us say ten persons to 
one hundred—is it right to’ punish all because ten 
drink to excess? If ten doctors use malpractice, is it 
right to prevent all doctors from practice to cure 
diseases and save life? lf ten per cent of medicin is 
dangerous to health and life, ought there to be a law 
to prohibit all medicin? If ten persons eat too much 
cooked flesh, fish, or fowl, ought all be forced to eat 
flosh, fish, or fowl raw? If ten women dress to en- 
danger their health and life, must all woman dress 
be prohibited, and they forced to wear goat and 
sheep skins, and wrap a blanket around them? 

Will you prove beyond a doubt that prohibition 
will not deprive anyone of their natural rights? If 
you cannot prove the above, forever hold your peace. 

I am not a drunkard, as I hav not drank any al- 
coholic liquor for more thn fifty years. I pity the 
poor deluded drunkard. He drowns his reason, dis- 
graces his character, and will fill a drunkard’s grave. 

GEORGE PADDINGTON. 


Leroy, ILL., Dec. 17, 1883. 

Mr. Epiror: I received the four volumes of “A 
Truth Seeker Around the World,” and read them. 
I say D. M. Bennett is one of. the best men of this age 
- of this world, and he was trained in his young days 
in the Christian order. I was kept in the same way. 
If I picked berries Sunday they would whip me 
Monday morning. I hav got to be a Freethinker. 
I am most eighty years old, In 1857 my mind wan- 
dered, and a power took possession of me. I wanted 
to know how this world was made. It came to m 
mind it had been thrown off from the fountain-head, 
and took its place and rolled for millions of years. 
I wanted to see God; all I could see were men and 
women. There are now gods, devils, and hell—as 
mankind makes them. The Bible is a record of 
mankind, of good and evil works. I don’t think it 
is best for us to quarrel over their quarrels. Priest- 
craft is the ruin of mankind. 

Tur TRUTH SEEKER givs me a chance to hear a 
great many different minds. I never read but one 
man that spoke my mind. He said magnetism and 
electricity were the soul and life of everything in 
the universe. I giv my papers away when I hav 
read them, and try to stir up orthodoxy a little. I 
tell them I don’t fear all the devils in hell if they 
will keep their hands off me. D. NETTLETON. 
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Sustain The Truth Seeker. 


To rae Eprror or Tue Trore Seegen Sir: Iam 
glad the subscription price of Tue Truru Seexer is 
to be restored to its former paying basis. It is cheap 
enough at that. It appears that the reduced sub- 
scription rates of the present year hav fallen short of 
meeting current expenses by about the amount 
of reduction. 

I hardly think it just under the circumstances to 
take advantage of your generous offer, to all who pay 
in advance, to continue it another year, at the same 
ruinous rate, and thereby allow the paper to suffer in 
usefulness for the sake of getting it at figures less 
than cost. I feel indebted to the grand old Trours 


as| send $3.00 for 284, and 50 cents to make up a|Liberty was the first requisit. 


like amount for the present year. 

Liberals cannot afford to allow that fearless cham- 
pion of Freethought to languish for want of pecu- 
niary support. Three dollars per annum is extremely 
cheap for such a journal, filled to overflowing as it is 
with practical common sense thought. 

See inclosed postal order with list of new sub- 
scribers. Byron Boarpman. 

Noftvich, Conn., Dec. 23, 283. ` 


a 
The Liberal Club. 


Mr. Louis F. Post, formerly an editorial writer on 
the New York Truth, lectured before the Manhattan 
Liberal Club at its meeting on Friday evening the 
28th. His subject was “Political Forces Afloat.” 
Before introducing Mr. Post the chairman took ocea- 
sion to invite those who are in the habit of attending 
the club to join it. Their pecuniary, moral, and elo- 
cutionary support was desirable. 

The political forces which Mr. Post defined as 
floating were the Knights of Labor, Woman-suffrag- 
ists, negroes, Communists, and Socialists. The 
Knights of Labor did not promis to become a great 
political power. The Woman-suffragists, who once 
sought the ballot for the sake of the ballot, now de- 
manded it in the name of human equality. The ne- 
groes had been taken from a slavery peculiar to their 
race, and bound in another, common to all races. 
The words Socialism and Communism had lost their 
power to frighten. Between these various forces 
there is little prospect of any effectiv union. A new 
order of things is liable to come through some kind 


of revolution. The working classes are not now pre- 
pared to fight for their rights; if they had enthusi- 
asm enough to do that, they would vote for them, 
and that would settle the matter. 
are ready for a change; the magazine is loaded, and 
needs but a spark to fire it. Mr. Post’s lecture was 
about thirty minutes long, but in that time he took 
the gloss off many of the popular political superstitions. 

The critics were rather slow about getting after 
Mr. Post. This was because the most of them coin- 
cided with the views he had expressed. It-is believed 
that this sort of lecture carries less satisfaction into 
the Liberal Club with it than one that is not so good, 
for the reason that the discussion which is bound to 
follow lacks the verve which characterizes it when 
there is more to differ about. ` 

Mr. Cohen entered into an argument designed to 
annihilate the sophism that overproduction is an evil. 
He did not believe that, because there was plenty, 
therefore people should be starving. As to Com- 
munism, Christ himself taught that doctrin. Mr. 
Cohen admitted, however, that the teachings of the 
Nazarene were capable of a more “ratidnal construc- 
tion” than he had given them. There was some 
doubt here about the drift of Mr. Cohen’s remarks, 
which was increased when he added that, ‘as the 
scriptures say, it depends on which side of the shield 
you look.” It is painfully apparent that Mr. Cohen 
needs to brush up.a little in matters of scripture. 

Following Mr. Cohen came the Socrates of the club, 
Mr. Andrews. The spirit of the lecture, he said, was 
high and broad; yet, if he had any criticism to make, 
he should say it was not high enough nor broad 
enough. It related merely to the people of this 
country. It was altogether local. Politics, however, 
was planetary. All peoples, whether in America or 
Russia, or in the heart of China, were involved when 
political forces were considered. Mr. Andrews usu- 
ally has some novel idea for people to take home with 
them and discuss. This time it was, that the center 
of the intellectual world is in the United States. A 
belt of country bounded on the south by a line drawn 
from Washington city westward to St. Louis, and on 
the north by Canada, contained the,great body of 
reformers. The focus was New York, and in New 
York it probably narrowed down to the Liberal Club. 
Cut off the heads of about thirty pecple in this in- 
tellectual belt, and progress would practically be de- 
capitated. This happy conceit of the Great Univer- 
sal Preacher was very gratifying to the members of 
the club. 

Mr. Courtlandt Palmer was called upon unani- 
mously for a speech. Mr. Palmer said that if the 
audience desired some stupid remarks from a man 
who felt particularly stupid, he would try and accom- 
modate them. He then went ahead and made a 
good speech. Government, he held, was practically 
bottom side up. It had always come down from the 
gods instead of coming up from the people. This 
should be reversed. Our allegiance to humanity 
came before our allegiance to God, and our hope 
centered in the future of the race. Co-operation also 
must take the place of the selfishness of competition. 

A short period of silence succeeded Mr. Palmer's 
remarks, which was relieved by Mr. Putnam, who 
said there appeared to be a vacuum, and as the Lib- 
eral club, like nature, abhorred a vacuum, he would 
try and fill it. He spoke of the solidarity of man, 
and of the planetary nature of politics) No man 
was a true reformer whose heart did not beat in 
sympathy with the downtrodden people of Ire- 
land. 


SEEKER, at least, to the abount of reduction; hence I| people were not fit for liberty until they were free. 


Yet the people | 


In reference to liberty, he argued that a 
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It should be made 
the means, and not the end. f 

Mr. Wakeman, following, said that it had been 
suggested that the lecture was not broad enough nor 
high enough. He would say that it was not long 
enough. As for himself, he was given to long speeches, 
and so he had to compliment the speaker for his 
brevity. Mr. Post had omitted to mention one po~ 
litical force, and that was the Liberal League. That 
should not hav been left out. In considering the 
solidarity of the race, Mr. Wakeman continued, we © 
should not forget the continuity of man which makes 
us the heirs of the past. Evolution is rolling on; we 
must go with it, whether we are willing or not. The 
race may be compared to an iceberg in the current 
of time; it must go with the stream or be melted 
away. - : f D 

Mr. Post spoke briefly in conclusion, mainly touch- 
ing the question of selfishness. The feeling of self- 
ishness, he contended, was the result of environments, 
and would not survive the conditions which produced 
it. Let them be changed, and selfishness would van- 
ish, because there would be no necessity for it to ex- 
ist. As things are now, a man must be selfish. He 
had known an unselfish man who was once worth 
fifty thousand dollars.. He was now a tramp, the re- 
sult of his unselfishness. Let people do away with 
the cause of selfishness, and there was an end of it. 

The next lecture at the club is to be by Mr. An- 
drews, on “Anarchy, Individualism, and Pantarchy.” 
It is expected that the speakers for the last month 
will receive a general reviewing. 

EDDU En 


Book Notes, 


Sunsumvn. Hanway and Home. By Mrs. Louisa T. Craigin. 
D. Lothrop & Co., publishers, Boston. Price, $1.25. 


A milk-and-water novel, rather pretty in parts 
but full of sentiment of the usual sort found in the 
mixture of. sewing-circle gossip and Sunday-school 
nonsense used by writers who depend on the pub- 
lishers, instead of its merit, to sell their book. It 
belongs to Lothrop & Co.’s.“ Sweet Home Series,” 
and by the class of people for whom it was writ- 
ten will be called “delightful.” This is the notice 
the publishers send with it: 

“From the time of the old English song of ‘Dulee Domum’ 
to that of the song of our own Payne, ‘Sweet Home’ has had 
no lack of homage in prose and verse. Nor can it hav too. 
much, if all is of the quality afforded in the rare series of | 
choice stories published under the title of the ‘Sweet Home 
Series,’ by D. Lothrop & Co. ‘ Sunshine,’ the latest of these, 


is a most delightful: home_.story. for f: reading. It js 
dedicatod ‘To tho dear mother whose gentle spirit was-ovor 


‘the sunshine of our old home at the Cedars,’ and is full of 


inspiring sentiment of the best sort. It is by one of the 
many charming writers introduced to the public by D. Loth- 
rop & Co., Mrs. Louise T. Craigin, the Ellis Gray of ‘Long 
Ago’ and ‘The Cedars,’ and is perhaps her best effort.”. 


Nature's Harmony. By Francis D. Lacy. 16mo. cloth, pp. 
165. New York: Tus Trura Seeger Publishing House, 
21 Clinton Place. i 

The author has been led to write and publish this 
book from a desire on his part to supply substantial 
facts to occupy the ground hitherto held by dogmatice 
speculation. He realizes that the higher man ascends 
in the scale of wisdom the more readily he sees that 
the depths of the ocean of knowledge are unfathom- 
able. For many years Mr. Lacy disbelieved in a su- 
preme intelligence and in a future state, but having 
had his attention drawn to Psychomeiry, and other 
mental phenomena associated with Spiritualism, he 
gave them an honest investigation, and became con- 
vineed of their reality, and that those things which 
he had considered to be myths and falsities were 
great and mighty truths. Immediately the world, 
and all in and beyond it, changed from an illusion to 
a fixed reality; and, urged by some power greater 
than his own, he felt compelled to place his new 
views before the public, and has done so in this vol- 
ume, Which may be read with pleasure and profit by 

all.— Banner of Light. 


A copy of the third edition of “Crimes of 
Preachers,” by M. E. Billings, of Waverly, Iowa, is on 
our table. Without exception it is the greatest and 
hardest blow Christianity ever got. Mr. Billings has 
accumulated these facts from seven papers published . 
in the states of New York, Ohio, Massachusetts, In- - 
diana, Iowa, Dlinois, and Missouri, only; and it is 
generally conceded that but about one-half the crimes 
committed by these rascals hav been collected. Mr. 
Billings is doing a great work, and should be en- 
couraged in it. The Thinker published a list of 
crimes of preachers gathered by Mr. Billings which . 
occupied forty columns and took five months to com- 
plete the list, and now the list is increased several 
hundred and still they come. It can be easily seen 
where the most crime is committed. Can any one 
read this lengthy list of crimes committed by 
preachers in a few of the states here in America, 
without arriving at the conclusion that this is where 
the bulk of crime is perpetrated? Can a similar list 
be found among Infidels? No, indeed. Can any 
one read this little pamphlet, and say at the conclu- 
sion, that we are not “priestridden?” Send ‘to Tux 
Truru Serexer office, 38 Clinton Place, New York 
city, for it—Thinker, 


` The world would bea happier place, since we should 
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| Childyer’s Corner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxox, Foll River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


© His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can ‘ell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 
——————————— EEE 


A Tale of Two Buckets. 


Two buckets in an ancient well got talking once to- 


gether, 

And after sundry wise remarks—no doubt about the 
weather--- 

*“ Look here,” quoth one, “this life we lead I dòn’t 
exactly like; 

Upon my word I’m half inclined to yenture on a 
strike; 

For—do you mind?—however full we both come up 
the well, j 

We go down empty—always shall, for aught that I 
can tell.” 


“ That’s true,” the other said; “but then, the way 
it looks to me, i 


However empty we go down, we come up tal, you 


see.” 

‘Wise little bucket! If we each would look at life 
that way, 

Would dwarf its ills and magnify its blessings da; 
by day, i 


all.decide, 
Only the buckets full to count, and let the empty 
—Selected. 


slide. f 
: EE ee 
Mr. Trilobite’s Story. 
“Job, my boy, I wish you could hav a little 


- Common sense, and not be forever hammering 


end pounding the rocks and stones.” Job's 
father looked perplexed, as he watched his 
son. split stones with his heavy steel hammer. 

“ Why, father, maybe I've some uncommon 
sense. You'll think so when I find a gold 
mine!” laughed Job. l 

“So I shall; but you'll find it sooner on 
these shores by digging in a clam bed than by 
tugging away at those rocks. You'd better 
learn to build stone walls—it would be more 
profitable.” - 

Job was not far from the Portsmouth coal 
mines, and he had become highly interested 
in’ the working of the mine, and in looking 
into the interior of the huge lumps of: coal 


and slate that were thrown out_by the work. | 


“nied, “His father walked away, and Job re- 
newed his pounding and splitting of the rocks 
and stones. ‘I wonder if there’s anything 
in this big junk of slate.” He hit it three or 
four big whacks with his hammer, and it be- 
gan to sliver and fall in flakes at Job’s feet. 
All at once Jób was startled by a smothered 
groan, as it Seemed to him, followed by— 

“Hold up there, young man! Hiyi! Oh 
Lord’s sake alive, boy, you hurt a fellow, you 
do! Never mind, then, go ahead, and let me 
out!” i 3 

Job's eyes began to grow big, until they 
were like two little saucers, and they bulged 
out still more as he caught sight of something 
in the slate that looked like a form, and he 
struck the piece again ! 

“ Je-ru-sa-lem, boy |—but you hav muscle, 
though! Whew! You hit my foot, and now 
I shall hav a sore toe, Oh, how nice the air 
is! G-r-acious! You'll break every segment 
in my body, if you thump me that way! 
Careful, now, and I'll soon be free. There! 
Yi, yi, yil Good morning, boy! How do 
you do? And what's your name?” 

“ My name is Job Aiken, and I do very well, 
I thank you,” said Job, trembling with fear 
and astonishment at the queer little figure 


- that his hammer had evolved from the slate 


rock. It wasn’t a lobster, but it looked some 
like one; nor was it a turtle, nor a king crab 
—or horseshoe, as the king crab is called. 

“Scared of me, aren’t you, Job?” inquired 
the curious creature. 

‘‘N-n-no !” stammered Job, surprised that 
it should address him so familiarly. 

“You'd like to know who I am, wouldn't 
you?” 

“ Yes, sir, if you please,” replied Job. 

“Well, sir, my name is Trilobite, and I’ve 
been locked up here in an underground 
prison for several hundred thousand years, 
and I tell you I’m just a little glad to get out 
and get some air. I’m much obliged to you 
for breaking in my dungeon door. I feel like 


- dancing a fig, I do, only I’m so cramped and 


stiff I can’t move. 
“ Lity, di di, 
Ti riddy i ti! 

Can you sing, Job?” 

“Some.” 

“Well, start up something lively to gele- 
brate my freedom.” 

Job commenced, | 


` “Lumps of pudding, and pieces of pie, 
My mother gave me if I wouldn’t cry.” 


oner. 
I'd rather hear a corn-stalk fiddle. 
you'd like me to tell my story, Job.” 


Trilobite, please do.” : 


for it is so long I can’t remember—I had a lit- 
tle home down here in some shallow water; 
for where you now stand, Job, was once all 
water. 
imals on the face of the earth then, for the 
land was not at all fitted at that time for in- 
habitants of any kind; and what living beings 
there were had homes in the water. 
were some oysters, however, and snails, and 
such as had their skeletons outside of them, 
you know.” 


open. 


and the flesh inside-—-shells outside—can’t 
you understand, Job?” 


other things couldn't liy as well as they do 
now.” : 


then,” said Mr. Trilobite in a squeakiug voice. 


ball of fire, racing round and round in the air 


“ That'll do,” said the newly released pris- 
“I don’t like your voice very well. 
Maybe 


“Oh, that I would,” said Job. ‘Do, Mr. 


“ Ever so long ago—maybe a million years, 


There were none of your kind of an- 


There 


“Outside?” said Job, with mouth wide 


“Yes, their bones were outside of them, 


“Yes, Mr. Trilobite. But I don’t see why 


‘‘Why, Job, the earth wasn’t fitted for them 
“ You must know that once this world was a 


like all possessed, and there was heat, and 
steam, and metallic vapors; and, after whirl- 
ing about a million years or so like a big 
whirligig—maybe longer—naturally the earth 
began to cool, you know, and then a little thin 
film, not near so thick as pie-crust, began to 
form over the ball of fire; but the gases kept 
jumping up as the old earth few around, and 
would split open the crust, and wild fire 
would run down the sides like molasses. Of 
course there was steam going up, and coming 
down in the form of rain, and for thousands 
and thousands of years there was a high old 
time, Job, with the fire hissing and cracking, 
the steam puffing and blowing, and the rain 
falling in torrents, fighting with the fire, and 
trying to put it out, which it did at last. And 
then there was ‘water, water everywhere,’ 


which gradually settled away, Job, and some 


spots of dry land appeared. I s’pose you 
think the earth is now so cooled that it is 
solid ‘way through. You're mistaken, Job. 
If you should dig down about fifty miles from 


1v-—How do I know? Why, I've been 
there, Tob—not in my present state, but as a 
particle. We've all been there, as parts and 
particles, a few million years ago, you know. 
Ha ha ! it’s quite a joke, Job; it is, sure,” and 
Mr. Trilobite laughed long and heartily: 

“ But you can see, he said, ‘‘ that the state 
of the earth which I hav very imperfectly 
sketched was not a condition to maintain any 
organic life, can't you, Job?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Trilobite,” answered Job, great- 
ly interested. ; 

“The greatest book that was ever written 
is the book of Earth,” continued Mr. Trilo- 
bite; “and as you read page after page you 
become more delighted and interested, Un- 
like other books, you hav to commence at the 
last finished page, and read backwards till you 
come to the firs? paragraph; then read for- 
wards, and you find it is as easy to read as A, 
B, C. But to continue my story,” said the cu- 
rious being. ‘All at once I found myself 


alive and stirring. I hada good hard coat ong 


and flexible, as you can see, so I could rollup 
in a ball if I wanted to. And you ought to 
hav seen my eyes—you can see how they stick 
out now, and each eye has ‘a great many 
lenses, so we could see—our tribe could—all 
ways atonce. Some of us had as many as 
six thousand lenses, or facets. 

“ What a funny idea!” said Job. 
heard such a thing.” 

“Oh, yes, you hav. Didn't you ever ob- 
serve the eye of the flies that buzz around the 
house? Well, every fly has fourteen thou- 
sand of just such lenses, and butterflies hav 
thirty-five thousand of them, and the dragon- 
fly nearly double that number, all just as per- 
fect and beautiful as can be. Talk about 
yourself being ‘fearfully and wonderfully 
made? Why, just look at your common 
house-fly—yes, and look at me/” 

“Ido not see how you could liv under wa- 
ter,” said Job. 

“Oh, ho, well enough, well enough, Job! 
I had swimming toes, or fins, once; but, be- 
ing go long in prison, I hav lost them, all but 
a fragment of one, which you hit with your 
hammer.” 

“What did you liv on?” inquired Job. 

“ Oh, there were plenty of little mites of 
water insects: We ate them, and as we hada 
good many children, we used to eat them 
sometimes, when we couldn’t find anything 
else.” 

“And were there no trees or anything in 
that time?” 


“I never 


in the water,” 
asked Job. 


in me. 
By inherent power, Job. So, little by little, 
I grew to be a trilobite.” 


Joð. 


throat, and my lower body; I could double 
up, you know. My folks tried to be some- 
body else, but they couldn't; they are all tril- 
obites. 
cannot carry out—it is foolish. Be yourself, 
always, and don’t ‘try to be anybody else. 
After a while the earth kept growing and 
growing, until things were so changed that 
we found we could not adapt ourselvs tq new 
circumstances, and we just ‘ died out,’ as the 
saying is.” 


asked. , 


dead and gone—buried in the rocks of the 
earth; but we put them in tombs, so that such 
fellows as you might unlock the doors, and 
every time you let one of us out we will tell 
yon a story, in our own dumb way~—under- 
stand, Job?” ` 


here, you’d come to a pretty hot fire, sure as | to find fault with Job again for searching for 


door—which there was no means of closing— 
no one to protect her, little Tommy to care 
for, and no means of escape, But under that 
homespun pinafore beat a brave heart, and 
Nannie was equal to the occasion. 

Directing Tommy to put his arms around 
her neck, “hold tight and keep quiet,” she 
climbed to the rude joists above, and sitting 
astride of one held her little brother between 
her and the wall, while he slept until near 
morning. : 

` As the first faint rays of light streaked the 
east the howling demons left the cabin and 
retreated to their dismal dens in the forest; 
then brave little Nannie, almost fainting from 
exhaustion, came down, deposited her pre-. 
cious burden on the ground, and fell asleep, 

When she awoke the sun had climbed high 
above the tree-tops and chased the gloomy 
night away. It was still three hours before 
her eyes were gladdenad by the sight of ‘the | 
man approaching trom the town.” 


“ Why, no, Job; only a few sea-weed plants 
“ But how did you get into your shape?” 


“I grew into it, Job, by force of what was 
How does a drop of dew grow round? 


“Why are you called trilobite?” queried 


“ Because Iam in three parts—see: head, 


Job, don't ever try to be what you 


* Are none of your folks now living?” Job : i 5 : 

Mrs. Nancy Bellis the oldest inhabitant of 
Meigs township, Muskingum county, Ohio. 

She is the mother of twelve children, has 
sixty-three grandchildren, eighty great-grand- 
children, and fourteen great-great-grandchil- 
dren. 

She resides with Dr. Charles Hurd, her son- 
in-law, in Lytlesburg, and at the ripe old age 
of ninety-five, her eye will kindle, and her 
voice grow animated and strong, as she re- 
calls with vividness the scenes of eighty-five 
years ago. 

One scene is indelibly stamped upon the 
tablets of her memory. It is a little girl 
perched upon a pole, holding a sleeping child, 
and watching through the darkness the glar- 
ing eyeballs of the howling wolves that, just 
beneath her, gnashed their teeth and thirsted 
for her blood. 

To-day her hundred and sixty-five descend- 
ants can ponder on “what might hav been,” 
had “‘ little Nannie Green” been less brave. 

Harry Hoover. 


Charade. 


There's a mournful sound in the summer nir— 

‘Tis my First; hear its message of dull de- 
spair. 

My Second’s a portal, an entrance, a bar 

"Twixt green, waving fields and cattle from 
far. 

It is wood, it is bronze, or one solid pearl; 

It differs as much as a clown from an earl. 

Should anyone seek the most perfect seclu- 
sion, 

Freedom from every tormenting intrusion, 

To draft out an epic, or plun a campaign, 

When quiet is needed for body and brain, 

My Whole he must never venture to keep, 

Or days oft disturbed, and oit-murdered sleep 

Will be his; but with short conversation 

On men and the weather, the crops and the 
nation, 

"Twill not interfere; and then he can view 

Grandeur roll by on the wide avenue, 


“No, not one,” sighed Mr. Trilobite, ‘AN 


“ Yes, sir; I read once that, ‘the crust of 
our earth is a great cemetery, where the rocks 
are tombstones on which the buried dead 
hav written their own epitaphs.’” 

“ Who said that?” 

“A man named Agassiz. He is dead now.” 

“Oh, yes; he knew lots of our tribe. He used 
to find us all cuddled up in our stone man- 
sions, and many a talk we’ve had with him— 
that is, our family has. If you keep on, you 
will some time be as great a scholar as he 
was.” 

“I must go now,” said Job; “and I will 
take you along with me, and show you to my 
father and mother.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Trilobite. 

Job's parents were delighted at the prize 
Job had found, and at the wonderful story it 
told. They said it was all true, and Job's 
father added much more information about 
the book of Earth. He said that, after all, 
knowledge is the true gold, and promised not 


it, and declared he would aid him allhe could 
in his endeavors. 

People came a great way to see Mr. Trilo- 
bite, and to hear his history, and the history 
with which he was connected. He said he 
was & happy trilobite, since he could inspire, 
in his dumb, still way, people to seek after 
truth and light; and Job takes solid comfort, 
and is never lonely or mischievous, since he 
“ Finds tongues in trees, books in the run- 

ning brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Little Nannie Green. 


John Green, a son of the Emerald Isle, 
lived near the Allegheny river in Venango 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1798. Not satisfied 
with his location he made a ‘‘claim” and 
built himself a cabin in the woods, four miles 
distant from any habitation. 

Now in order to prevent the claim from be- 
ing “jumped,” or lost to him, it was necessary 
to occupy the cabin daily for a stated period; 
but as John had business at the county seat, 
he took his little daughter Nannie, aged ten, 
and her brother Tommy, sged seven years, to 
the cabin, gave them possession and started 
to the town of Franklin, fourteen miles dis- 
tant, intending to return before night. But 
“the best laid schemes 0’ mice and men gang 
aft agley.” 

At the town John met some good fellows, 
who, like himself, had “a very strong weak- 
ness” for grog. So, as the poet Burns says, 
“The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter,” 
and all else was forgotten for the time being. 
Meanwhile, how fared it with little Nannie 
and her baby brother? All day long they 
amused themselvs as best they could, and as 
the sun began to sink behind ‘the western hills 
she cast many an anxious glance down the 
blazed path, hoping to see her father approach- 
ing; and as the shadows deepened into twi- 
light in the solemn woods, and her plaintiv 
voice was lost in their cavernous depths, she 
could not restrain her tears; while she strove 
to quiet her little brother’s fears and repeated, 
“ Why don’t he come? Why don't he come?” 

Night, with all its attendant horrors, closed 
in upon her, and still he came not. 

But if her father and natural protector did 
not come, something else did—ihe wolves—at- 
tracted by the offal of a deer dressed at the 
cabin the previous day. 

The situation was now a trying one, suf- 
ficient to make an older person than little 
Nannie quail. The wolves howling at the 
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A Good Chance to Make 
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Poetry. 
The Church Fair. 


BY. J, M, THAYER. 


The devil sat in his red-hot chair 

Watching the saints at.a churchly fair; _ 

For he knew that his interests, then and there, 
Were being served with especial care; 

And a chief conspirator always needs 

To keep an eye on the net proceeds. 


Ancient dames, of saintly mien, 

Girls in pink and girls in green, 

And matrons fair with smiles serene, 
With maids whose ages were between 
The. limits of connubial hope, 

Displayed their charms with ample scope; 


The “‘ nico young man,” whose pious face 

And mincing, ministerial pace 

Proclaimed his proneness to embrace 

Each cheap and proper ‘means of grace,” 
_(Unmindful, doubtless, of the graces 

That smiled in beauteous forms and faces), 


His doting sire, of high renown . 
In church and Sunday-school and town. 
With scanty locks all plastered down, 
_ To hide the baldness of his crown 
And clothe with garb of thin propriety 
. That emblem of his “early piety;” 


Staid deacons, with the solemn air . 

That well-bred deacons always wear, 
Pastor and people, all were there 

‘With holy zeal and zealous care— 
Church veterans and new beginners— | 
To spare the saints and fleece the sinners. 


Grab-bags and guess-cakes, games of chance— 
Whatever promised to advance 

The cause of C—ash and church finance, 
(Except, of course, the ‘wicked dance,”) 
Were sanctified by consecration 

To holy uses and—‘‘salvation;” . 


“ Hot coffee,” which was neither hot 
Nor coffee, but a doubtful pot 

Of vile decoction, cheaply got, ; 
With milk which, whothar milked or not, 
Revealed ‘‘ miraculous conversion,” 
With strong suggestions of “immersion ;” 


“Tce cream,” in which some shrewd device 
Of inspiration, over-nice, š 
Had utilized the cream of ice, 

With rank extortion in the price 

For samples of the cheap invention, 

Which symbolized congealed pretension; 


And “ oyster stews ”—a mongrel mess 
Of concentrated ‘‘ cussedness ”— 
With rancid butter and excess 

Of condiments, which, ne’ertheless, 
Betrayed the absence of the fish 
‘Whose nanie was libeled by the dish; 


‘“‘Sweetmeats,” and other kinds of meat 
Not quite Peay sweet, 

And eggs boiled hard and hard to beat, 
With those who relish the rare treat 
Embodied in the unctious “sell” 

Of still-born chickensin the shell. 


What carnal soul could not with ease 
His pampered appetite appease 
By murder—passing all degrees 
On super-animated cheese ?— 
Whose wriggling substance made it plain 
That cheese is sometimes ‘born again.” 


Kisses for dimes were freely sold, 

‘So sweet that sinners well might hold 
Them chéap at larger coins in gold— 
Giv’n on the sly, outside the fold; 

` “ Ah,” quoth the devil, ‘That is good! 
Such rare devotions warm the blood | 


“And, on the average, you may take 
Ten girls who cheaply kiss a rake 
Ostensibly ‘ for Christ's dear sake,’ 
With all that it implies at stake— 
And I will stake my throne that nine 
‘Will do as much, or more, for mine.” 


But time and space would fail to write 
The petty frauds, the ‘‘lies in white” 
By pious maidens told that night 

In forcing sales, or, to recite 

The items in the ample bill 

Of trash and consecrated swill. 


At length the pious farce was played— 
The proceeds on the altar laid 

And careful inventory. made; 

The parson most devoutly prayed 
That many more such fairs might come 
To speed them on life’s journey noms. 


The devil shook his shaggy sides 
As one who wantonly derides, 

Or, sees some salient point besides 
The one intended, or, divides 

The meaning of some obvious pun, 
In dev'lish malice, or in fun. 


t Yes, hasten ‘Home!’ he hissed and gleamed 
Expectantly on those who seemed 

The very cream of the redeemed, 

And who, perhaps, had never dreamed 

They did his work, and trembled when 

He seized the cash with loud ‘“ Amen !” 


And, as he vanished through the floor, 
A wrathful deacon (‘‘ boiling o'er”) 

Just seized his tail and tugged and swore 
He'd hav that much, if nothing more; 
And held, as chief result of sale, 

About two yards of devil’s tail. 


It was proposed and settled there 
To hold at once another fair, 

With extraordinary care 

To shun all fraud and every snare 
And all appearances of evil— 

With sole intent to “ beat the devil,” 
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nder which this work was written. The last words 
penned by the great anthor were for the fonrth yolame 
which was nearly completed at his death, and which will 
now contain an account of hig world-lamented death and 
Mı. Bennett was a very patient and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and custonis of the different peo- 
ples of the many places he yisited, The every-day 
life of all nations is laid before the reader by one who has 
visited them and beheld them with hisown eyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethonght in 
the yarious countries he visited, and the morality of so- 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much to the detriment of the latter. 
The work isa à 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberal’s library Besides its intrinsic 
worth it is a memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 
the world has Known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 

nd Paine in the force and clearness of his writings. 
Address 7HE IRUIH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, 
` New York city 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Anthor of “ Promethens,” “Gottlieb,” and “Ingersoll 
E and Jesns.” 

A Radical romance of pioneer life, delineating the vir- 
tnesof natural hnmanity as opposed to the hypocrisy of a 
npernataral religion; crowded with incident‘and fall of 
_progressiy ideas and the poetry of the futnre, 


PRICE. $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


-| Sending off goods. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! - 
‘The Holidays are On Us, and 
OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 


JEWELRY STORE, 
ROCHELLE, ILL, 


Headquarters for Holiday Goods. 


Over 100 Gold. Watches, ranging in value from $10 
| to $400, instock continually. Silver Watches, Chains, 
Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, Earrings, . 
etc.; also Silver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy 
Goods in proportionate large quantities. .A fine 3- , 
ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $9. A fine 4-ounce 
Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11 Jewels, 
Quick Train, dust-proof Movement, $16.50 (retails 
everywhere for $22 to $25). Best-4-ounce Case, Stem. 
Winder, Full (15) Jeweled Watch. patent Regulator, 
$25. A Ladies’ Good, Solid Gold Eigin Stem-Winder, 
$25. The same, heavier and 14 karat, $35. All 26 ; 
per cent below regular prices. A Chronograph, 1-4; 
séconé Horse-Timer, and ‘ Fly-Back,” in Heaviest 
18 Karat Case, $175. A Double Chronograph for tim. _ 
ing two horses, or double record, a fifth second, best 
in the world, $200. Also.‘ Repeaters,” striking © 
hours, quarters, and minutes, $100 less than. Broad- ` 
‘way prices. Ladies’ Watches ornamented : with 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 
Flowers. Peacock in Rubies and Diamonds, Varie-; 
gated Colored Gold, Embossed Birds and Flowers, 
Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, etc., etd, 
No finer goods at Tiffany’s, N. Y. t 
Send me a check for amount you desire to pay for 
a Watch or other goods, describe as near as: possible, 
and I will send prepaid to any part of the United 
States, and refund cash on demand if not entirely satis». . 
factory. ‘I please ail, and. hundreds of my customers ' 
cheerfully testify to the fact. Refer to. Rochelle 
National Bank, and Brothers Remsburg and Follett... 
The latter says in his “ Catalog of the Life Members 
of the State Liberal League:” ‘I stepped over to see 
Otto Wettatein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. TI 
found him up to his ears in business, selling and 
His large. jeweiry store is truly 
marvelous for a town the size of Rochelle. I would ' 
advise all of our Liberal friends who are in want of 
anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they 
will make a greatsaving by so doing.” Corresponds 
rence solicited. ` ' a: 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


Grimes + Preachers 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


"HARD BDITION.. 


, 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL X 


NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS. 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


“PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
“HOLY CROSS,” 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. ` 


\ 


` “By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ?” i i 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 


“APPLES OF GOLD.” 


A story-bookfor the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. WIXON. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very ` 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds very much to the value of the 
volume, . 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTHS LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00, 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculcates moral duties and human rights from & 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 
A Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. © 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE. 


Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 
' THE SUNDAY LAWS, 


BY J. Q. HERTWIG. 
Pice, 10 cents, For sale at this office, 


38. Mansrranp; Tucson, Arizona, ; 


' penies will furnish the paper to news deal- 


7 


am ing (ithe 1 
~ Woman's Rights Movements; the- Temperance | forthe tno boing: oe) Seat bring 


-James ABEMAN, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
J. F. Bore, 449 Main street, Hartford, Ct. 


-` D. F. Keeuer, Park City, Utah. 
. FERDINAND Pristur, Nashville, Tenn. 


‘A. M., Svevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny 


-M. V. Taomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 


~ Omanius Warts & Co., London, England. 


l Remsburg are: 


` tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
_ the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 


HEALTH MINTS TO WOMEN 


THE TRUTH SEEKERF¥JANUARY' 5, 1884. 


- MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FORM OF DISEASE © 
7 WITHOUT MEDICIN. 


: ` THE niet 
EUREKA MACNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


K $ 
Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or in person free of charge. Bend 
for Ilustrated Pamphlet, 


- Address all communications to 


| DR. L. TENNEY, 

© 824 Race Street, cor. Ninth, `- 

tN MU Cincinnata Ohio 

LADIES’ MAGNE'LIU JAUKET. Price, $18. i 
TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced that our claims are correct in every particular 
and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDIOIN. THESE APPLIANGES ARE 
THE ACME OF PERFEOTION: ` 


` Agents for- The Trath Seeker, 


W. B. Coox, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto, Can. 


W. F. Rzyzovtn, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. J. H. Ruopes, 505 1-2 No.8th st., Phila., Pa, 
City, Pa. `. 

Mrs, Exava D, SLENKER, Snowville, Va. 

D. Woorr,'620 No, 5th st., St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Berenz, 140 Montgomery st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Jossra Marss, Northampton, Mass. - 

CEM S. Copurn, 123 Essex st., Lawrence, 
‘Mass, ` a : 


8. B. Waren, 385 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 
Tuo’s Forsman, 1414 Chicago st., Omaha, Neb 
8. D. Moors, Adrian, Mich. Box 465. . 
Der.. J. L. Yorx, San Jose, Cal. ams 

O. S. Rowumy, Jackson, Mich. ? 

JosrPu L.'AxpRews, Corning, Iowa. 

E. Kerra, Animas City, Col. 


A. Atwoop, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
‘The American and New York News Com- 


ers upon application. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


‘of some passages in the “ History of the Decline and 
g Fall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. - 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 


. —BY— . Remarkable: Cure of Paralysis in| Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years sn “Engish r scholars. ‘ 
: . a of. 7 A r me I vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. , $2 00 
JOHN E. REM SBUR G.| One Week. Standing Cured in Three Weeks. This hook shows when, where, and how Christianity 
e- . j ' OINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. originated, who were its founders, and what were the 
| —— | LZE B MBN Dose sir; AS 1 fool greeny in-| pn, p. mememe” Dean ir: Afar wearing one ot | setores eruten mimbes, and condition of the 
Revised and Enlarged. your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- Taa enirely cured of Mouralgia of ures, woole -T “I know of no book that contains more real and val- 


uable information upon the origin of Christianity.’-— 
R. G, INGERSOLL, i 

One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published '—Boston Investigator. 


ea SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


pilances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing asuit of your MAGNETIO CLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hay in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
& sure cure, Yours respectfully, 

WM. H. CLEMMER, 

No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 


. i > A effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
tion; the Church and. Seience; the. Church | time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame 


sno: the i : patient.’ We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
and. Learning; the Church and Liberty; the change medicins every day until, after dosing the 


’ 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the] patient almost to death, he may possibly sirike 


Side, which had peen à source of misery to me for 
the last six years. Ihad tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
.bounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 

H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 

OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 

Dr. L. TENNEY: Your letter Just received; also 
the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hav since Tuesday, will soon be well, Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, EJK. 


4 


‘Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 OTS. PER DOZ. 
wher”. AB AL 
MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
‘IT IS UNEXCELLED. 
Among the subjects considered by ‘Mr, 


REGULARLY eduonted and legally qual 
pros : {fled physioian, and the most successful, 
s Pey as his praotioe will prove, 


PEE 


Spermatorrhea and Impotency, 
da tho result of setf-abuse tn youth, sexual exccases in ms- 
turer years, or other oauses, and produoing some of the fol- 
lowing effects: Nervousness, Seminal Hmiasions, (night 
emissions by dreams), Dimuess of Sight, Defective Memory, 
Physical Deoay, Pimples on Face, Aversion to Soolety of 
Females, Ocnfusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexuai Power, &o., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy are thoroughly 
end permanently cured by an EXTERNAL APP. 
DATION in trom 80 to 60 dps. No medisine taken. 
It has never been known tò fall! 


Middle~Aged and Old Men. ® 


There are many at the age of thirty to sixty 
who are troubled with too frequent evaovations 
` of the bladder, often acoompunied by a sight 
smarting or burning sensation, and a weakens 
ing of the opetan in a manner the patient aans 
not acoount for, On exami{aing the urinary A 
deposits a ropy or ootton-like sediment, or 
sometimes smail partiolos of albumen will a pear, or tha 
color will be of a thin or milkish hue, again ohanging to g 
dark snd torpid appearance, which plainly shows that the 
somon passes off with the urine. It-is the second stage cÀ 
Seminal Weakness, and causes wasting of the nystem and 
a dejected and haggard appearance, 48 you see here in cut. 
There are many men who dio of this difficulty, ignorant of 
tho oanse, Dr, Fellows’ External Remedy will bring about a 
erfeot cure in all such cases, and a henithy restoration of 
è genito-urinary organ. 
MT Corsultatións by letter free and invited, Charges 
reasonabid and correspondence strictly confidential. 


“PRIVATE COUNSELOR” | 


Bent to any address, securely sealed, for two three-cent 
atampa, treating on Spermatorrhon or Seminal Weakness, 
ving its cause, symptoms, horrible effects, and oure, fol- 
wed by strong testimonials, headed by an affidavit ns tg 
their genuineress. Should be read by all. CP Remember 
gradien! cure is certain. Address, plainly, DR, R. P. 
LLOWS, Vineland, New Joraey, and say in whas 
paper you saw this advertisement. ™ 


RUPTURES CURED? 


my Medical Compound and Improved 
lastic Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
90 days. Reliable references given. Send 
‘stamp for circular, and say in what paper 

you saw my advertisement, Address ant, 


W. A. Collings, Smithville, Jeferson Oo, W, X. 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID 


The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when appiled, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any. 
One aesifing to communicate with her. ~ 

Ladies, read the following testimony from alady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 
medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult us when your physician tells you he can do nothinog 
for you; it will pay you. 


Reform; the Church and the Republic. 
These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen atleast, Address 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
“ss 83 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


a a 
A WEEK, 912 u uny acu asuy nade. Costh 
$72 Gutfit traa. Andresa Troe & Coo Augusta, Ma. 


HAV YOU READ IT? 


i P SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fall me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian ʻi umor, 
and that the only thing that would saye my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called to the Mureka Magnetic Appliances. Asa drowning mau 
will catch ata straw, 80 did I catch at this faint hopeofacure. Four months ago I purchased ajsuit, of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- P 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hay not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 
Gratefully yours, Mrs. MARY J. STEWART. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR ALL 


THE DANISH CURE EXPLAINED 
BY WILHELMINE D. SCHOTT, 
Practitioner of the Danish Cure. 

WITH PORTRAIT OF AUTHOR. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


`~ — 


‘Heavy, toned paper, good margins; large type 
widely spaced; extra cloth, black and gold ie ? 
and back stamps; 12mo., 319 pp.; $1.50. 


A VERY APPROPRIATE GIFT BOOK. 


It tells you what physicians should tell their pa- 
tients, but do not: How to avoid contracting ‘doc- 
tors’ bilis;” ,how to hav good health without taking 
medicins. Hints on every subject pertaining to the 
health of women and children. 


PURPOSE OF THE WORK. 


The author’s design is to giv a generat outline of 
the laws and conditions of health, with directions 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00- 
Gentlemen’s Belts - = = 6,00 

Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, - - 
Sciatic Appliances,each, - - 5.00 
Leg Belts, each, - oe 4,00 
Knee Caps, each, 
Wristlets, each, - . 1.50 
Sleeping Caps, - 
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for the prevention of sickness and care of the sick. au ack - - =- z = an M oe 

She considers Animal Electricity, used 28 directed in k mos ck a t Í g i x S b. , 
this book, a very important curatiy agent. en fine te ests, = i 7 $ KNOW THYSELF NE My r, 
Although written primarily for ' thi rfi š š ž 00 1 P OZ 

will be found almost equally useful i to Bll: e oak Supe ne nsoles, L. y A r ft 


° P 
persons cannot be too frequently reminded of the Children’s g arments upon applicatio; . 
truth of the old proverb, “An ounce of prevention 
ds worth-more than a pound of cure.” The first step 
in the cure ‘of disease is to remove the cause; then, 
in nearly all cases, Nature will remove the difficulty 
‘without other aid. no 

én to THE TRUTH SEEKER for circular and con- 

nts. 


: per day at home. Samples worth 
$5 to $20 Address STINSON & Ons Porania Mes 


PLAIN HOME TALK, 


Š - EMBRAOING 
Medical Common Sense. 
ie BY E. B. FOOTE, M.D. 

This book is a plain talk about the human system, the 
habits of men and women, the causes and prevention of 
digeage, our sexual relations and social natures. It 1s med. 
ical common sense applied to causes, prevention, andcure 
or chronic iigeasen, the patural re tlong of men 

C: T, socie ove, marr’ eS, paren 
Ste, Embellished with two handred Iustrerioas, 
$1.50. Sold at THE TRUTH SEKEER office. 
i . 38 Clinton Place. N x. city. 


a week in your own town. Terms and 
$66 free. Address H. Hy wT & Co.. RE 


THE RADICAL PULPIT. 


g Comprising discourses of adyanced thought by 
9, B. FROTHINGHAM and FELIX ADLER 
pwo of America’s clearest thinkers, ~ 


Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. If youare uncertain as to what would best suit your cast 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magneticquality is a hundred fold superior to any other applfance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselys. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for & 
moment. Ali of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


. The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


aboug , 
ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifie higher 
than ordinary clothing. . 


Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 


upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. i 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. : 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 

address for further information, i DR. L. TENNEY, : 
' : Race Bir et, cor, Dih Street, Cincinnati, Qr 


A Great Medical Wark on Manhood 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex. 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, eaci ohe of which is invalua- 
ble. 8o found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medalawarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This book should beread by the young for instruc- 
tion, and by the afflicted for relief. It will benefit 
ali.— London Lancet, 

There is no member of soctety to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman.—Argonaut. 

_ Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
iar ag ono and opatna onnon hav baf- 

e 8 g of all other peers HEAL ° 


specialty. Such treated successfull’ 
THYSELF 


without an instance of failure, 
Ayres 


š EA VELVET v 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, JANUARY 5, iss4. 
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WHE one form of sentiment inadmissible to the} 
scientific mind is that which clings toa belief as, 
true because we desire or enjoy it, or feel tradition- 
ally bound to'believe it; and this sentimental-ismis 
no element of religious freedom, any more than of 
sclentific mind. And, on the: other part, will you 
call any worship “free’’ which does not recognize 
law as supreme, Universal, divine? If religion can 
properly introduce miracles, then’ there be no 
science. The very possibility of science lies.in the 
‘postulate that law is universal, a harmony that can 
not anywhere admit the slightest break. Freedom, 
then, can no more permit religion to be separated 
from science as sentiment, than from philosophy as 
faith.—Rev. Dr. Sam. Johnson. 


“ WHEN a soldier,” said I, “and it please your 
reverence, has been standing for twelve hours to- 
gether in the trenches, up to- his knees in cold water, 
or engaged,” said I, “for months together, in long 
and dangerous marches, harassed, perhaps, in his 
rear to-day; harassing others to-morrow; detached 
here, countermanded there; resting this night upon 
his arms, beat up in his shirt the next; benumbed 
in hls joints, perhaps without straw in his tent to 
kneel on; he must say his prayers, how and where 
he can, I believe,” said I, “for I was piqued,” quoth 
the corporal, ‘‘for the reputation of the army, I be- 
lieve, an’ it please your reverence,” said I, ‘ that 
when a soldier gets him to pray, he prays as heartily 
as a parson, though not with all his fuss and hypoc- 
risy.” “Thou shouldst not hay said that, Trim,” 
said my uncle Toby, “ for God only knows who is & 
hypocrit and who is not.”’—Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 


THE Stoics assert that all offenses are equal; but 
Antiochus energetically resists this doctrin. At 
least let me consider before 1 declde which opinion 
I will embrace. Out the matter short, says he, do 


at least decide on something. What? The reasons |. 


which are given appear to me to be both shrewd and 
nearly equal; may I not, then, be on my guard 
against committing a crime? for you called it’ a 
crime, Lucullus, to violate a principle; I therefore 
restrain myself, lest 1 should assent to what I do not 
understand; and this principle I hav in common 
with you,—-Cicero’s Academic Questions. š 


TRE canon Was apt, on a good many points, though , 
py no. means a combativ and disputatious man, to | 


differ copsiderably from the opinions that passed 
current in the world around him. Christianity, he 
held, would never be a supreme power in the world 
until man’s. duty was taught as distinctly and 
urgently as its founder bimself had taught it, Not 
ove to the invisible God alone, but loye to the visible 
neighbor, too, must be the rule of life; and every 
nest of foul, dilapidated houses, in which the help- 
less poor were lodged, every pauper orphan, shut 
out from the charities of a home, every sixpence 
aken for drink served oUt to a drunken wretch, 
should be as the groan of the man lying by the way- 
side, stripped and robbed and wounded. And if the 
priest and Levite passed him by, woe be to them! for 
at their hands his blood should he required.—A Syl- 
van Queen, i ; 


IT often happens that an important principle is 
vaguely apprehended and incidentally expressed 
.loug before itis reduced to a definit form or fixed 
by regular proof; but, while it floats in this state, 
on the surface of men’s understanding, it is only of 
casual and limited ability; it is sometimes forgot- 
ten, and sometimes abandoned; seldom pursued to 
its consequences, and frequently denied in its mod- 
iflcations. It is only after it has been clearly estab- 
lished by an indispensable process of reasoning, 
explored in all its bearings, and exhibited in allits 
force, that it becomes of uniform and essential ser- 
vice; itis only then that it can be decisivly appealed 
to, both in controversy and in practice, and that it 
exerts the whole extent of its influence on private 
manners and public institutions. —Bailey. 


` IT is only when digested in a clear and natural 
order that truths make their proper impression on 
the mind, and that erroneous opinions can be com- 
pated with success.—Dugald Stewart. 


PATIENT study and perfect impartiality must pre. 
cede rational conviction, whether ending in faith or 
indoubt. Need it be asked how many are capable 
of such an examination?—Sharp's Letters and Essays. 


OH, wad some power the giftie gle us 
To see oursels as Others see us! 
It wad frae many a blunder frae us, 
And foolish notion; 
What aira in dress an’ gait wad leave us, 
` Andeen devotion, —Burns. 


but past, who can recall, or done, undo? 
Not God Omuipotent, nor Fate, Hilton, 


ie : Pads and Ends. 


| ** Because, if it was, I’d cheat some woman read- 


~ [FARADAY PAM 


the Material Universe; the 
“Youu father ís wofth at least halfa-million,” |- Two papers given in 


said the choir-leader to a jealous soprano. “ That ence, by Spirit FARADAY, of England. Price, 15 cts. 
is true,” she murmured. “And yet you doubt my | No. 2 Origin of Lite; 
love,” he replied, in an injured tone. -Or, Where 


“GONE To Bury My Wife; Will Be Back In Thirty 
Minutes,” was a notice found on a door in Michigan. 
He probably wanted to see her decently put away 
before he forgot it. ` 


or, How the Spirit Body Grows. By Spirit FARADAY. 
Price 10 cents. 


After Transitlow. - 
The Origin of Religions. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No. 4._The Process of Mental Action; ` 
Or, How We Think. BySpirit FARADAY. 15 cents. 


No, 5.—Jesus Christ a Fiction. 

Founded on the Life of Apollonius of Tyana. How 
the Pagan Priests of‘Rome originated Christianity. 
Translated by the late M, FARADAY. 208 pages. Price, 
bound, 75 cents.. Paper, 50 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 


Rome. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace of 
esus. : ao 
' Extract from Faraday No. 5. Price 10 cents. , 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from Faraday No. 5. Price 10 cents... ~ 


By Spirit FARADAY. 
TALMAGE says that the church-members embrace l 
three: times as mahy Women a8 men. That is prob- 
abiy"correct. There is not more than twenty-five 
per cent as much fun in embracing men as women. 


JusT because Anna Dickinson remarked that she 
thought she was “born for a warm climate,” the 
wicked. New York Commercial jumps up and asks: 
“ Has Anna been converted to the doctrin of predes- 
tination ?” - ; 


“AUNT JANE,” said an exasperated wife, ‘I wish 
it was a custom, for women to trade husbands, as it 
is for men to trade horses.” ‘Why, my dear?” 


` BOWLES ‘PAMPHLETS. 


No. 1._Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 


fully before sundown.” 
. à : a Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a 8pir- 


“SAVE the Sweetest Kiss for Mother,” is the title 
of & recent new song. ,The author evidently over- 
looks the fact that the young man’s precious timo is 
80 Completely occupied in paying his respects to the 
daughter that the old lady stands a mighty slim 
chance of getting any kiss at all. 


EARLY next month a ‘Negro Minstrel Festival,” 
of one week’s duration, is to be held in Cincinnati, 
and already aged and decrepid jokes—-gray-haired, 
toothless, and tottering—are hobbling on crutches 
towards the Paris of America, so that they may ar- 
rive in season for the opening night, 


AN English psychological society is racking its 
brains over the conundrum, “Are angels ever 
sleepy?” Not very often, but when you hear a boot- 
jack rolling down the front stairs you can make up 
your mind that the angel’s father is sleepy, which 
practically amounts to the same thing. 


IT was a rural music-master who said very af- 
fably: “Now you see, my dear pupils, in a march 
we always hav four beats to a measure, to accommo- 
date the step; for I don’t know anything that. has 
three feet, except a milking-stool.” ‘Or a yard- 
stick |” cried a pert girl on the back row. 


EVERY night before retiring the head of a 8t. Louis 
household taps at his oldest daughter’s door and 
says: “Are you there, my dear?” ‘Yes,’ is the re- 
ply which generally comes back. ‘All right,” 
cheerily sounds the old man as he starts for his 
room, “ I thought you might be missing.” 


TEN OENTS AND A MORAL, , 


Here is a silver dime, my son; 
Looks like lead it is blackened so; 
Not a bit like the shining one . EEE 
I dropped in my pocket a week ago. 
Dingy? Yes. Don’t you think it strange 
It should lose its sheen in so short a time? 
Would you like to know how came this change 
For the worse to a brand-new silver dime? 


The cause is simple and easily told, 

But lay it'to heart, O son of mine! 
See if it does not a moral hold 
` For a bright brave boy with a wish to shine. 
I draw from my pocket a copper cent— 

S66, there is the secret; the silver dime, 
Dropped in this pocket by accident, 

Has rubbed against copper all this time. 


of CARRIE È. 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 20 cents. 


No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: ‘ 
. And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President -Garfleld’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. ‘Price, 50 cents. ` 


Achsa W. Sprague's and Mary Clark’s 
Experiences’ n the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price, 

20 cents. : 


‘What a Piece of Workis Man!” 


WHAT A VALUABLE JOURNAL IS “ MAN,” 

THE EXPONENT OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE NATIONAL 
LIBERAL’ LEAGUE. : 

T is Published Weekly.at one dollar per Annum, 


T..B. WAKEMAN and T. ©. LELAND, Editors. 
Elizur Wright, Parker. Pillsbury, James Parton, 
Courtlandt Palmer, 8. P. Putnam, Osborne Ward, H. 
B: Brown, Dr. T. 8. Lambert, Mrs. H. S. Lake, Dr. 
Juliet H. Severance, and other well-knowh writers, 
contributors. : ` 

MAN is every inch & man, and dares to say and do 
whatever becomes a man. 5 

MAN is a man among men, hail fellow. honest, 
above board, and encourages other men to the same | 
high standard. f ` 

MAN isalive man; works to raise up more live 

men, promotes the interests of live men, and has no 
mission nor message for the dead. 
. MAN is a friend of the poor man—‘' A man’s a man 
for a’ that” and takes the side of the Man of mills 
agatnst the man of millions. . 

MAN is an honest man; carries in his pocket of 


Go! and demande that’ 
Honaires shall pay their-tazos-as-honest-men-do. 

MAN isa free man, and demands equal rights in 
the public schools and equal privileges on the first, 
seventh, or any day of the week. x 

MAN is a temperate. man, but proposes to be 80 on 
his own motion, not on compulsion — because he 
knows enough tò be so himself, not because the 
church is inspired from on high to force him: 

MAN is. a man of the world—this world—and one 
world ata time. The whole planet is his interest, 
his constituency, and his care. ' 

. MAN is a fearless, determined man. 


“ Whether on the gallows high, or in the battle’s van, 


for man. 
But this MAN—our MAN—though ‘‘a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief,” was not born to die. He 
tried recently, and couldn’t. He was slightly slain 
«in the battle’s van,” but he came to life again; and 
now, dear reader, he asks ‘you for a dollar for your 
instruction and his support. 

MAN is the special organ of organization. He 
teaches organization, preaches organization, and 
works for organization as the chief ark of safety for 
~-{ laborers and Liberals, and the strongest force with 
which to meet the old organizations for the promo- 
tion of theology, tyranny, and the dissemination of 
useless knowledge. 

MAN includes woman; isthe best friend of woman, 
and works for her development, her just position. 

In short, among the -New Political Forces” MAN 
is one of the Forces, and is armed for the organiza- 
tion of a new party and the coming struggle wlth 
the old parties. e 

Every reader with the least reform and progress 
in him should send at once for MAN. Every reader 
with none at all, should send and get some in him, 
and start right‘on the road to progress. 


s ka 
LIBERAL NAMES WANTED TO SEND COPIES TO. 


A 25 cent Book PREMIUM will be sent for ten or 
More names and addresses. Trial subscribers— 
.three months—for 25 cents. : 


Address T.C. LELAND, Secretary, 
Tát Broadway, New York. 


KERSEY GRAVES’S WORKS. 


Sixteen Saviors or None. By Kir- 
sey Gravus, author of the World’s Sixteen 
Crucified Saviors; The Bible of Bibles, 
and Biography of Satan. Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1. 


Bible of Bibles; or, Twenty-seven 
Divine Revelations, :containing a descrip- 
tion of twenty-seven bibles and an expo- 
sition of two thousand biblical errors in 
science, history,. morals, religion, and 
general events. Also a delineation of the 
characters of the principal personages of 
the Christian Bible and an examination 


And the cent is never a whit more white 

Nor improved at all by its company, P 
While the silver dime comes out less bright, 

And its value is questioned, as you see. 
‘Now the moral for boys is very clear 

You see it, my son? Well, lay it to heart; 
And see, I drop the silver here, 

And the copper there; .let them be apart, 


{THE BOY’s SOLILOQUY.] 


Oh, yes, the moral is Clear as day, 
But I thought I was going to get that dime; 
He givs me the moral—that’s dad’s way— 
And pockets thé money every time. 


HURRAH FOR THE NOSE. 
There’s the nose that turns Up and the nose that 
hooks down, F 
The Roman, the Grecian, the pug; 
There’s the nose of Adonis, the nose of a Clown, 
And the nose like the bail of a jug. 
The jolly red nose, and the thin, taper nose, 
The nose that’s been knocked out of place, 
But the funniest nose, as every one knows, - 
Is the nose that spreads over the face. 


Hurrah for the nose, the flat-footed nose, 

The nose that is broad at the base! 
The sugar-bowl nose, the Summer squash nose, 
` The nose that spreads over the face! 


There’s & girl whom I know that has just such a 
nose, 

A broad-shoulder nose, to be sure; 

She. carries it with her wherever she goes, 
This nose that is never obscure; 

Her nose when she blows it sounds like a bass drum, 
It is freckled from ridge-pole to base; 

It makes her down-hearted, and serious, and glum, 
This nose that spreads over her face. 


Hurrah for the nose, the web-footed nose, 


The nose that is easy to trace! of their doctrines. Price, $2. 
The plum-pudding nose, the flattened-out nose, a e 
The nose that spreads over the face! Biography of Satan; or, & Historical 


There’s a nose that is piquant, audacious, and bold, | Taporition of tre Devil and his Fiery De 
There’s a nose that but seldom obtrudes; = 7 d 


ea ania tay mana a daaa |The World's Sixteen Crucified Sav- 

But the nose of all noses, that captures the cake, TOR pa ori leit even Mae = 
The nose that’s ahead in the race— iy ere . 5 r 

The nose that first money forever will take, peer ga i oo Tenge 
Is the nose that à r a > 3 > 
x igen daa an thg Tacs ples, precepts, and miracles of the Chris- 

tian New Testament, and furnishing a 

key for unlocking many of its sacred 

mysteries, besides comprising the histo 


Hurrah for the nose, the Jumbo:like hose, 
The nose that no snubs can efface; 

Colossal old nose, stupendous old nose, 
The nose that spreads over the face f 


PHLETS. 
No. 1.—The Relation of the $ Avital to | prosperous town on the Northern Pacific railroad, : - i 
aw Of uos”. G nio 


the interest -of Spiritual Sci- 


an Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processes; 


No. 3.—Tte Development of the Spirit 


itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship | consolidated and 


principles the ‘‘ Philosopher’s: Stone ’—-PAY As You: |- 
urchés, ministers, and mil- 


The fittest place for man to die is where he dies |. 


of sixteen oriental crucified gods. $2.00, 


so Correspoudence. BS ay 4 


A lawyet. 31 years of age, with a good practice in a - i 


in Western Montana, wishes to open & correspond- 
ence with an edutated lady of liberal viaws, With @°- > |, 
view to matrimony... Address, W, H.G., Box 45, Mis- | 
soula, M. T. Ps hi bee 4t49 


Marriage and Divorce, ae 


` By R. D Westbrook, D.D. LL.B, E 
Author of ‘The Bible—Whönce and What?’’ i i 
_ CONTENTS : S 
The True Ideal of Marriage. ie ESE aes 
<- Free Love. i E 
The History of Marriage. ` 
The Old Testament Divorce Law. 
The New Testament on Divorce. # 
Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
Rational Deductions from Established Principles. 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered., ` 
Prevention Better than Oure. Pen pelr, © : P DE 
APPENDIX: The Doctrine and Discipline of Di- .. Be h 
vorce, by Jonn Milton. fie : i 
Price, 50 cents. , Neatly bound in cloth. ‘For'sale ` 
at this office. i SCM ee a 2 


*© Tt ig one of the most elo t pleas for liberty ever writ- 
ten, It is Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ and ' Rights of Maw ` ~ 
improved. It stirs the pulse like a trum. ` 
pet call.’—EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER. 


God and the State ` 
a > BY ae 
MICHAEL BAKOUNINE a 
Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. `` eae 
WITH A PREFACE BY : l 
OARLO OAFIERO AND ELISEE REOLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, SE. 
; (Editor of Liberty.) , 
_52 pages, octavo. Price iscents. Address, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, oi 
: _ 88 Clinton Place, New York... og 
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so'd by D. M. Bennett. Clinton P1., N. Y. 


I MO DT LIBRARY OF SCIENCE, 
lu piperco ers. Two cents each additional for postage. 
Price, 15 Cents Each Number. sar 
Light Science for Leisure Hours, 
A series 01 tamilior essays. on astronomical 


and other natural phenomena, By Richard As . Phe 
> Proctor, F.R.A.S. “i f i 


The Forms of Water in Clouds and 


No. 1. 


‘o. 2. ; 
i Riyerz, lce ànd Glactera. 19 illustrations. By an 
: John Tyndall, F.R.S. Gy eae ce eas wo 
No. 3. Physica and ‘Politics. An application ` h 
oï the prineiplesof Natural Science to Politi- 
cal Society. By Walter Bagehot, Author of ^ 
“YueKnog'ish Constitutiqn.? s : 
Xo. y ns Plae —_ pa oa SRE 
SA t r eria y Tho Huxley, FRS, ~~ nome 
No. o: HAucation, Intellectual, Moral, and. Physto-, 
al. By Herbert Spencer. eee a y 
žo. 6. Town Geology. With Appendix on Coral Si Fgh 


. and Coral Reefs. By. Rey. Charies Kingsley. 
7: Fhe Conservation of Energy. With. . 
numerous illustrations. By Balfour Stewart... ~ 
No. S$. 


Yo, 9. 
No.10. 


No. 


back to it: true principles. By O. Marcel. 
By Prof. Pietro Blaserna. 2 
No. 13. Mind and Body. The theories of their 
No. 15. Longevi'y. The means of Prolonging lite: E ; u 
No. 17. Progress: its Law nnd Cause. With 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subs - + 
No.21. The Physical Basis of Life. with 
No. 23. Scientific Sophisms. A review of cut. 5 PES 
trated. By Prof. H. Helmholtz. a 
Monthly. ‘ a 
len. - 
in f 
the customsof Barbarous and Ciyilized Races. . 
Numerous illustrations. By Andrew Wiison, 


The Study of Languages, brought 
The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. 
Phe Theo:y of Sound in its Rela- 
tion to Music. “Numerous illustrations, 
No. 11.) The Naturalist on the River Am» 
{ azons. A record of ii yearsof travel. By 
. No. 12.) Henry Water Bires, F. L.S. PE e 
relations. By A'ex. Bain, LL.D. pA 
14. The Wenders of the Heavens. Thir - 
ty-two illu trations. By Camille Flammarion. 
A uftes ladle age. By John Gardner, M.D, 
No. 16. The Origin of Species. . By Thomas H. 
Huxley, KRS. 3 
other disqui itions. By Herbert Spencer. 
No. 18. Lessons ig Electricity. Sixty ilustra- 
vions. By JJtin Tyndall, F.R.S. 
No. 19. 
jects. By R'cLard A. Proctor.’ 
No. 20. The Romance of Astronomy. By R. 
Kalley Miller, M.A, x 
other essuyse By Toomas H. Huxley, F.R.8. 
No. 22. Seeing and Thinking. By William 
Kingdon Clifford, F.R.8. 5 = 
rent theories concerning Atoms, Apes, and 
f Men. By Samuel Wainright, D.D. i 
No.21. Popular Scientific Lectayres. Tiub. 
Nore---The preceding numsera sre 4to form—like Har- 
pers’ Franklin Square Library. The numbers 
which. follow are 8yo. the size of Harpers‘ 
No. 26. The Origin of Nations. By Prof. Geo. 
Rawıinsou, Oxford Unty. Bera ai 
No. 26. au? Evolutionist at Large. By Grant. ‘| 
No. 27. The History of Landholdin: 
England.. By Joseph Fisher, F.R.H.S. 
No.2}. Fashion in Deformity, aa illustrated in 
Numerous illustrations. By William Hen 
Flower, F.R.S, i : y 
No. 29. Facts and Fictions of Zoology. 
è Ph. D. 
No.30., The Study of Words. 
No. 39} Chenevix Trench. 


By Richard — 


No.32. Hereditary Traits and other Ess 
says. By Richard A. Prictor. = 


No. 33. Vignettes from Nature. By Grant At 
eD 
No. 34. The Philosophy of Style. By Herbert 


Spencer. i 


+ . € e 
No. 35. Oriental Religions. By John Caird. 
@ Pres. Univ. Glasgow, and others. 


Wo. 36. Lectures on- Evolution. 
By Prot. T. H Huxley. 


No. 37. Six Lectures on Light. 
s By Prof. John Tyndall. 
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does not prove that polygamy is a blessing, 
but it suggests to those eastern clergymen 
who hav been preaching a gospel of extermi- 


Hotes and Clippings. 


tians, and that their dislike of cremation 
arises from a belief in the doctrin of resurrec- 
tion. 


Tue people of, Georgia hav a standing 
committee on reception for Mormon mission- 
Itig composed of aged and weary hen 

fruit. - ~ > 
Last Saturday's. fire in Cleveland impar- 
tially. burnt a theater anda church. ‘The in- 
cident, therefore, Pasiiehes: no moral against 
the church. 
|. THE deaths- in the tenement houses of this 
. city last year aggregated. 18,041. There are 
25,946 of such “houses, containing | 201,733 
families, estimated to number cont, 000 per- 
SODS. - 


Wagn uncle came to dinner he always said 
grace before meat, and the little truth seeker 
of . five years asked, ‘Papa, why don’t -you 

“go to sleep and talk before you eat, same as 
‘uncle does?” 


Mur. Canta SERENA, the explorer and writer, 
whò has been made an honorary correspond- 
ing member of the Geographical Society of 
Marseilles, France, is the first woman ever 
thus distinguished. . 


Mas. Livermore has declined to act as vice- 
president of an organization to secure a pro- 


hibitory amendment to the Constitution be- |, 


_ cause a recent meeting in Boston refused to 
indorse woman suffrage. 


`: Inerecting’a statue to Harriet Martineau the 

. Boston, people hav: honored a splendid wo- 
man, a noble. Freethinker, and a stanch ad! 
-vocate of equality of the sexes. She was the 

_ Annie Besant. of her day. ; 
‘Tas Rev. A. J. Bray, pastor. of Zion Con- 

.gregational church, Montreal, was charged 
with heterodoxy by his congrégation. He sent 
his resignation to the trustees, and will de- 
vote his time hereafter to journalism. 


Po 
| Banpira Frurromm’s clock is said to. be in 
sriteise yet, with its hands fixed at 10 
-o’clock, the hour at which its pendulum was 
shot away by a ‘soldier’s bullet. Its final 
destination will be the Smithsonian Institu- 
‘tion, ` 
Prorussorn Huxiuy is reported in the Lon- 
.don Times as saying in a late address that 
. “the world is not constructed upon any plan 
which, upon attentiv consideration, produces 
amiable feelings in the breast of, the aaa 
` thropist. n 


Dr. JonN Harr affirms, on the authority of 

a prominent publisher, that ministers pur- 

chase the largest part of the scientific books 

written by speculativ writers. 

_it partly explains the recent. deluge of hereti- 
cal preachers. 9 


, “A cmarramn in the army has been found 
‘guilty of ‘duplicating his pay accounts and 
sentenced to be dismissed. Is this practice 
_ common among the men of God, and is it be- 
cause one has been caught that the rest are 
-asking for an increase of salary? 


In Miles City, Mont., the Methodists place 
contribution boxes in the drinking saloons, 
and the Christian patrons of those establish- 
ments drop a coin or two in whenever they 
take a drink. “The boxes become as full of 
money as the church supporters do of drink. 


Spuaxrne of a letter of an Eastern Prohibi- 
tionist, the Kangas City (Mo.,) Journal, a Re- 
publican paper, says: “ We don't know how it 


is in’ Maine and Vermont, but if he wants to: 


_8ee hundreds of bars wide open and liquor 
selling in full blast let him visit a few towns 
` in Kansas and Iowa,” ` 


Avostim TAYLOR, head of the Mormon hier- 
archy, has made a strong reply to the pulpit 
_ attacks of the preachers at the East. 
. maintains that Mormon morals are, as a whole, 
purer than those of gentile communities, and 
that vice as it exists in Utah is an imported 
_article. The saloons, bagnios, and gambling 
dens are not products of Mormon faith or 
practice, he says, and there are no female 
outcasts such as are found in all large Ohris- 
tian communities, This, says the Mercury, 


‘If this be so]. 


‘keeping down the wages of miners and keep- 


He. 


nation that it would be bétter' to throw their 
batteries against vice and crime at their own 
doors. 


Ar a “Christian Orphan Home ” in ‘Chica- 
go, ‘no milk, or meat, or butter pampered 
the children’s appetites, but limited mush was 
doled out to them for ‘breakfast and supper, 
and baked corn meal without salt for dinner. 
On highly festiv occasions the children were 
regaled with a potato.” 


A raw has recently been passed in Brazil, 
which imposes an annual tax of one hundred 
dollars upon the master for every slave he 
owns. Thisis virtually a law for the abolition 
of slavery in Brazil, since, in most instances, 
the masters will prefer to emancipate their 
slaves rather than hold them and pay the tax. 


In his address as president of the Royal So- 
ciéty, Prof. Huxley, speaking of Sir W. Sie- 
mens, said. that “hardly any living man so 
thoroughly combined an extensiv knowledge 
of scientific principles with the power of ap- 
plying *them jn a commercially successful 
manner, and that the value. of his numerous 
inventions must be measured, not: merely by 
the extent to which they hav increased the 
wealth and convenience of. mankind, but by 
the favorable reaction on the progress of pure 
science which they, like all such inventions, 
hav exerted, and will continually exert.” 


pounded by Drake's Traveler’s Magazine: - 


*Twas in the periods remote, 
Before we had Bacteria; 

Ere Sappho sang or Shakspere wrote 
Or doctors found malaria, 

The Atom saw he had no chance, 
And so approached the Molecule, 

Suggesting that they might enhance 
Their interests if they should pool, 


The drifting Molecule, a form 
Of disembodied life, afloat, 
Beheld a chance of keeping warm 
By putting on an overcoat. 
Im T Rod by this advantage, h'e 
umped in the Atom, like a knife, 
And in the two combined we see 
The first form of Organic Life. 


Encouraged by this marked success, 
They fattened on their happy find, 

And to their very recklessness 
Are we indebted for mankind. 

Thus sprang man from this precious pair, 
And not some scientific sham, , 

For from the fact they didn’t care 
A tinker’s, was evolved A-dam. ` 


: Tus strict Baptist churches are dying out 
in England, so one of Spurgeon’s pupils tells 
the NewYork Baptist Ministers’ Meeting. 
Spurgeon’s church is now about the only one 
which requires its members to be immersed, 
and even that lets anybody come to the com- 
minion table. Evolution is doing its perfect 
work. >> 

.Ptans hav been prepared for the construc- 
tion of a large hall, to be called the Salle du 

Travail, in Paris, close to the Hotel de Ville, 
where men can meet employers and arrange 
their terms.. There will be, besides the cen- 
tral hall, eighty rooms for the syndicates of 
different trades. `The cost of construction is 
borne by the city. 


ANTHONY Comstock has been heard from 
again. This time he is after the Piper Heid- 
sieck people, who hav issued a very Frenchy | 
plaque with a society lady dressed tres decollete. 
He has warned saloon-keepers that if they 
expose it to public view he will seize the 
pictures and arrest the men in charge. The 
World is of the opinion that Comstock drinks 
some other brand of wine. 


Ir is a public misfortune that so many 
movements looking toward the lessening of 
the wickedness and immorality with which 
the world is surfeited hav the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of cranks or bigots; or, 
what is even worse, of persons whose motivs 
are founded on personal gain. Unquestion- 
ably, the ‘endeavor to suppress the publica- 
tion and sale of obscene pictures and litera- 
ture is a most laudable one, per se, and worthy 
of all encouragement at the hands of right- 
thinking people. ~ Unfortunately, howevet, 
its chief apostle and agent in this country has 
been a man whose methods hav lost him the 
respéct and confidence of that portion of the 
community in which he would naturally ex- 
pect his chief support. There is a deep-seated 
suspicion abroad that Anthony Comstock is 
not a fit or proper person to represent such a 
movement; that he wars on obscenity simply 
because he finds his bread and butter in so 
doing, actuated by no higher motivs than the 
vulgar police detectiv; and that, finally, he is 
neither possessed of the natural gifts nor the 
requisit culture and training to fit him for the 
position of public censor in matters of litera- 
ture and art. His latest exploit in the censor- 
ship line has been to secure the conviction of 
an art-dealer’s ‘clerk for selling photographs 
of pictures exhibited in the last Paris salon— 
the jury in the case being, of course, emi- 
nently well qualified, as most juries are, to 
pass judgment on such matters. In the 
course of the trial this connoisseur of vice 
incidentally remarked that he had also pur- 
chased an obscene book at the same shop en- 
titled, ‘ Droll Stories by Balzac.” ‘‘Is that 
the same Balzac that Paris is now erecting a 
monument to?” inquired the counsel. * It 
may beso. I donot know,” replied the wit- 
ness. The confession of ignorance so gross 
by the great American literary and art censor 
ywould appear to be little less indecent than 
the books and pictures which he says are so 
offensiv. Meanwhile, though the works of 
reputable artists and of geniuses like Balzac 
are thus judicially condemned, the pure- 
minded Comstock maintains a monumental 
inactivity toward the publishers of the Day's 
Doings, the Police Gazette, and other pictorials 
of like ilk, who weekly flood the market with 
their prurient and salacious sheets, It would 
be singularly interesting to learn why this is 
thus.—8t. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, 


Waen the crown prince of Russia went 
sailing through the Gulf of Lyons on his way 
to Spain, a French ironclad gazed at him in 
mute silence. The commander, with a deep 
sense of the humiliation of Sedan, did not 
fling open the port-holes of his vessel and fire 
a merry salute. Bismarck demanded an 
apology, and the French government has just 
sent an explanatory note to Berlin with the 
announcement that the offending captain of 
the ironclad has-been dismissed from the ser- 
vice. Thus the etiquet of nations is pre- 
served. 


THS anthracite coal companies of Pennsyl- 
vania are resorting to their usual tactics for 


ing up the price of coal. Orders hav been 
issued for half-time work during the first 
three months of this year. This is calculated 
to giv the miners the impression that the 
market is overstocked, which is not true, and 
that the companies cannot afford to consider 
any question of an advance in wages, and also 
to shorten the supply so as to hold up prices. 
It is said by.those who are familiar with the 
conditions of the business that coal might be 
profitably retailed in this city at three dollars 
a ton if mining were conducted under the 
operation of legitimate business influences 
instead of being controled by a moñopolizing 
combination. — Times. 

TuE president of the United States Croma- 
tion Society says that there are 5,000 persons 
in this country pledged to hav their bodies 
burnt. There is as yet only one crematory 
—that at Washington, Pa.; but the plans are 
drawn for another, and the society is raising 
the money to build it. Fifteen thousand dol- 
lars hav been subscribed. The building will, 
besides the furnace, contain a room for the 
resuscitation of persons who would otherwise 
be burnt or buried glive; another for the keep- 
ing of bodies by refrigeration until the arrival 
of distant. mourners, who. might wish to take 
part in funeral ceremonies; and a third in 
which any desired rites may be held. He also 
says that the principal opposition is by Chris- 


granted in this city last year. 
three hundred in 1882. 


Jews of the Week. 


’ HERR LASKER, the' great Liberal leader of . 
Germany, died in this city on the 5th, of soft- 
ening of the brain. 


Two hundred and fitty-four ‘divorces were 
There were” 


Grant is recovering from the accident by 


which he injured his leg recently, and was 
able to sit-up last Sunday. 


Tur church of St. Charles Borromoe, in 


Philadelphia, was injured to the extent of 
‘| $10,000 by fire last Saturday. 


Tus is the theory of Adam’s birth as pro- |. 


Enazanp has decided to defend Egypt from 


foreign powers, but declines to assist in fight- 
ing El Mahdi, the False Prophet. 


Tux American Art Gallery in this city was 


opened to visitors last Sunday evening. The 
Sunday Closing League was not there to ob- 
ject. 


Hungry Gzonrex, the labor apostle, arrivedi in 


London on the 6th. He was met by a com- 
mittee of Land Reformers and three thousand 


workingmen. 
THE production of beer in the German em- 


pire last year amounted to 1,041,278,000 gal- 
lons, and 134.40 quarts were consumed to 


each inhabitant. 


_ Tus Convent of the Immaculate Conception, 
at Belleville, Il., was destroyed by fire on the 
night ofthe 5th. Twenty-two pupils and five 
sisters are known to-hav perished. 


Tur anniversary of the funeral of Gambetta 


was observed on the 6th by a large number of 
persons visiting the chamber where he died, 
many bringing and depositing wreaths of 


flowers. 


BisHor Sars, at the last monthly meeting 
of the Mormon priesthood, said that while in 
Washington he had seen enough to convince 
him that no power but God Almighty could 
save the Mormon people. i 


Tus Widow Van Oott maintained, in a ser- 
mon delivered last Sunday, that no Christian, 
whether he had a Reverend attached to his 
name or not, ever went to the theater. Thig 
she was ready to swear to. 


Mary V. Youna, the seventeenth relict of 
the late lamented Brigham Young, died at 
Salt Lake City on the Sth. Sixteen mourning 


widows still survive the prophet, fourteen of 
whom are in Salt Lake City. 


Epwarp Harermaton, the Irish editor, of 
Kerry, Ireland, who was imprisoned last June 
for advertising a meeting of the Invincibles, 


has been released. Bands paraded the town, . 


and speeches were made in honor of his re- 
lease. 

Tu: Rey. H. A. Powell, in resigning the 
pastorate of the Lee Avenue church, in Brook- 
lyn, last Sunday, said there were so many men 
in the church with repulsiv characteristics 
that it staggered his faith and forced him to, 
ery out, “ Why is it so ?” 


Annis Hiasre, the girl who married a young 
man in fun at a church sociable in Flatbush, 
Long Island, and then demanded support 
from her alleged husband, has lost her suit, 
the judge deciding thatithe solemn marriage 
contract had not been entered into. 


Tums weather in this locality has been un- 
usually wintry for the past week, and the 
prospects are said to be that more of it is to 
come, In other localities, particularly in the 
West, the most extreme weather known for 
many years has been experienced. It is an 
unfavorable time to hold up the climate of 
hades as a warning to sinners. 


Prince BISMARCK, of Germany, has started 
a movement intended to completely suppress 
the circulation of Socialistic publications in 
the German empire. It has been made a 
criminal offense for any person in the em- 
pire to read or distribute any of the prohib- 
ited journals, and a special censorship has 
been created to determin the list of papers 
which shall be adjudged unlawful, 
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Communications. 


. Philosophy on the Half-ShelJ; or, Ethics of °83. 
THE HOLY GHOST. 

This intensely interesting and highly important 
subject I confess to approach with much fear and 
trembling, which pusillanimity I attribute mainly to 
two causes. 

Firstly, from my boyhood up I always hav had 
a vague dread of ghosts of every description, hav- 
ing been told many uncanny tales of their habits and 
peculiarities by my good old nurse while yet glorying 
in my bib and tucker. 

Secondly, because a ghost is such an unsatisfactory 
style of thing to deal with, from the simple fact that 
there is nothing tangible about him which you can 
lay hold of. 

He can abuse you just ag much as he pleases, but 
you can never retaliate, which is not, I take it, any- 
thing like a “square deal.” 

But to particularize. The most marked peculiar- 
ity about the Holy Ghost is, I judge, his triple iden- 
tity, he being (if the Biblical account is to be be- 
lieved) not only himself, but likewise both God and 
Jesus Christ. 

But, as if this peculiarity- (which would of itself, to 
my mind, amply serve to distinguish him from all 
other and less pretentious ghosts) were insufficient 
to establish his identity, he was likewise made indi- 
vidually historical from this fact, viz., that to “sin 
against him” (that is, to permit yourself to, honestly 
doubt whether he really could be three different per- 
sonages at one and the same time) was to certainly 
damn your soul for all eternity. This is an addi- 
tional and weighty reason why I hav heretofore given 
the consideration of this subject, a wide berth. 

Perhaps even at this very moment I may be pen- 
ning that which, beneath his vigilant eye, will forever 
consign my rash soul to the flames of hell. 

But to continue. His cardinal virtue (and one in 
which I may safely say he has never been excelled, 
or even equaled,) is his “filling” quality. It is an 
historical (?) fact that a very considerable concourse 
of people has not infrequently been, in a single in- 
stant, “filled” with him; precisely how, it is not 
known—nor does it indeed matter; the fact (?) re- 
mains the same. 

The only other act worthy of historical mention 
which he was ever accredited with upon the truthful (?) 
page of scripture (beside his “filling” exploits, in 
which to this day he stands without a peer), is his 
having upon a certain occasion turned himeelf into a 
white pigeon and fluttered down upon Christ’s head. 

Vide exploits of Heller, Hermann, Cazeneuve, Sig. 
litz, ete.). 

‘What form he possessed as he came sailing down, 
previous to his entrance into the atmospheric envelop 
encompassing our earth, is not stated in the text, and 
hence we are left to helplessly speculate upon this 
point for ourselvs. Certainly above that altitude his 
form could not hav been that of a pigeon, since that 
creature’s wings must hav proved entirely useless in 
the highly attenuated ether of upper space. 
` In view of the somewhat uneventful character of 
the history of this personage, I think it simple justice 
to him to call attention to the fact that the major 
portion of his existence appears to hav been passed in 
the harmless and pleasing pursuit of “ filling” people 
with himself. It is barely possible that he invaded 
their persons in the form of smoke, as did the pow- 
erful geni the air, in “The Fisherman’s Story” of 
“The Arabian Nights.” 

Perhaps, after all (“under the rose” I say it), this 
Holy Ghost marvel is all “smoke,” and only a “fish 
story,” like the other. 

FORCE. 

Divorced from that mysterious energy men term 

force, all matter must become absolutely inert, 
‘ Ag idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 

Force is, perhaps, the only God of whom man will 
ever know. 

Force, in its multiform manifestations, embodies 
the ideal “ perpetual motion ” ever sought, but never 
yet found, by science, in the domain of mechanics. 

Should force cease to act for a single instant, the 
universe would fall into chaos. What, then, is force? 

We know absolutely nothing of its ego,but can sim- 
ply observe its attributes and its effects upon matter. 

Science proves to us that every particle of matter 
is in a state of perpetual change (i. e., of motion). 

The sun is the earth’s gaeat natural feeder. 

Nature abhors rest, as she does a vacuum; hence 
there is absolutely no rest in all her vast domain. 

The particles composing the diamond are as truly 


in motion as are those which compose a blade of 


grass. 
All velocity (like all size) is relativ only, and not 
absolute. 


There may exist forms of motion (at present en- 
tirely unknown to us) so sluggish that the almost 


unimaginable slowness of disintegration among the 
particles composing the diamond would be, to their 
speed, as the velocity of aray of light compared to 
that of a door-snail ! $ 


Little, indeed, wots man of the mighty mysteries 
which encompass him, as the great sea-plain engulfs 
some tiny islet amid its watery waste ! : 

And yet impudent and ignorant priests assure us 
that they know, not only the entire plans of the uni- 
verse and its purpose, but likewise are familiar with 
the most interior thoughts and intentions of deity! 
And, still worse, we pay these arrant humbugs to 
tell us this from their pulpit every Sunday. 

I tell you, my friends, were the body politic but 
one-tenth part as well organized an. institution as is 
the average bee-hive, its working members would 
sting these pompous drones to death inside of twenty- 
four hours! ; 

I say, with emphasis, that. if we had more Inger- 
solls among us to-day it would be the better for this 
priestrid land ! . 

What a ridiculous puppet-show does a Catholic 
ceremonial present to the mind of the intellectualist! 

Its dodging, and bowing, and scraping on the part 
of the laity before poorly executed and gaudy images 
of Christ, possessing a heart of more than twice the 
normal size, situated (in reckless disregard of the 
laws of anatomy) in the very center of his chest, and 
emitting aurae in all directions, like a lucifer match 
rubbed in the dark! 

Then, on the part cf the clergy, the apparently pur- 
poseless blowing out and re-lighting of wax tapers, 
the donning and doffing of various styles and designs 
of what (to the uninitiated), would appear to be fancy 
smoking-caps, the opening and shutting of cunningly 
contrived little doors in the altar (accompanied by 
many profound salaams), and the putting in and taking 
out of tiny “cubby-holes” revealed behind these doors 
mysterious-looking rolls of what might easily pass for 
authors’ MSS. 

The “head” priest during the progress of this 
farce tries on various suits of clothes, each one more 
bedizzened with bullion and “ nobbier ” (if I may be 
permitted the use of so unscriptural] a word in this 
connection) than the last! 

At length, when he has really got into what the late 
lamented Artemus Ward would havy called “store 
clothes,” he is satisfied, and so is his audience! 

The show is enlivened by and ends up with a 
mélange of unintelligible gibberish chanted in a 
monotonous, sing-song rhythm, to which the tom-tom 
would form a fitting accompaniment, and whose 
musical excellence would pale before that of “ Pina- 
fore,” “ Patience,” or the “Pirates of Penzance,” as 
Hesperus before the dawn! 

HAPPINESS. 

Happiness is (either directly or indirectly) the aim 
and desire of every sentient being, man or brute. -No 
creature prefers, knowingly, pain to pleasure. 

Even the violently insane invariably strive to attain 
that which to them appears happiness. 

The victim of dementia, who thrusts his hand be- 
tween the bars of a red-hot grate, believes the act 
conduciv to his happiness, no Jess than does the mar- 
tyr who sings at the stake whilst being consumed by 
the flames which envelop him. ' 

It seems almost a certainty that the cerebral ex- 
citement may, in either of the above instances, pro- 
duce immunity from physical agony, even while the 
flesh crisps and shrivels amid the crackling flames. 

I affirm positivly that in no act of his life is man 
impelled otherwise than toward the attainment of his 
own happiness, even in those instances which appear, 
at first sight, to be self-sacrifice. i 

I will support this view by supposing the following 
extreme case. ‘ 

A man possessed of noble and generous impulses 
observes a young child fall into deep and icy water, 
upon a dark and tempestuous night, under circum- 
stances which make it ten to one he must lose his 
own life by an attempted rescue. Does he hesitate? 

No! Without apparently pausing for reflection, 
he braves the imminent peril, and makes the attempt. 

Does the above instance militate against, and form 
an exception to the great law I hav laid down for one 
and all? By no means. 

To the mind of this noble and generous man self- 
sacrifice became a pleasure, or, if not actually a 
pleasure, at least a lesser pain than the violation of 
the unselfish dictates of his nature would hav been; 
hence his act. 

He could not, in fact, constituted as he was, do dif- 
ferently. He but followed, as all are compelled to 
do, his strongest motiv. 

Often, indeed, following our strongest motiv leads 
to pain, and not pleasure, for frequently we find our- 


i gels compelled to a choice between the two horns of 


a coe one of which is only less painful than the 
other. : 

Often, too, we choose the more painful course 
through lack of discriminating and weighing power, 
deeming that to be the more pleasurable which is, in 
reality, the more painful course. 

To be sure, in the case cited above of a drowning 
child the man of noble impulses did not stop to de- 
liberately think out which courss of action would the 
better conserve his pleasure. 

In cases of emergency such as this the mind works 
with lightning-like rapidity, and almost in the same 
instant the reasoning is performed and the conclu- 
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gion reached, perhaps even without this fact being 
known to the reasoner. ‘ P 

‘Nevertheless, he must and does reason and decide 
before he can, by any possibility, act. Surely no one 
would be so foolish as to claim that the lightning did 
not flash, because, almost at the very instant, the 
thunder stunned him with its terrific roar. = 

No act can possibly be performed without volition, 
and no volition can take place without previous 
thought, followed by decision upon some particular 
course of action, as being that apparently conserving 
to the individual’s greatest happiness. 

Exsiorr PRESTON. 
> -` 
Liberal Labor. . 

To TuE Eprror or Tur Trura Srexer,—Sir: Itis 
interesting to read in your paper the travels of our 
Liberal missionaries, to learn of their reception, who 
arranged for their lectures, what the local papers 
said, etc. This is all very interesting to the people. 
I am glad, also, to see the column announcing meet- 
ings in different towns and cities. I would suggest 
that each society sending its notice should name its 
officers, or president and secretary, so that speakers 
can communicate. 

During October we were with the Northern League 
of Iowa, aad gave thirteen lectures for that associa- 
tion. In Waverly, the headquarters of the League, 
we spoke in a very pleasant Universalist church, ~ 
which, as it is not used by that body, can easily-be 
obtained for Liberal meetings. Our lectures were 
very largely attended, and much interest was mani- 
fested. At Greene, Butler county, some twenty miles 
distant, we gave the first Freethought lectures ever 
given in the town ; yet the hall was crowded to ex- | 
cess. Mr. J. D. Steves, a very energetic Liberal of 
the Materialistic wing, arranged for the meetings. 

During November we were at Vinton, Benton 
county, lowa. Here but little could be done, owing 
mainly to the indifference of the Infidels themselvs. 
A few are interested, but the majority seem luke- 
warm. Were they disposed to act, good meetings 
might be kept up there, because the people would’ 
come out if some one would arouse them and sus- 
tain the work. Let me say to Infidels that constant 
zeal and enthusiasm are necessary to keep new 
thought before the people. Do not weary in well- 
doing, but, stimulated by the hope of a better con- 
dition, press bravely forward. , 

In this town of Ottumwa, containing some ten or 
twelve thousand inhabitants, the Liberals hav rented 
a nice hall, adorned it with mottoes, own an organ, 
and hav a fine choir. We carne here to speak for the 
society during the month of December, but hav re- 
engaged for January. We giv two lectures each 
Sunday, hav fine singing, and last Sunday Mr. Peck 
organized a children’s lyceum. . 

This very prosperous and activ association is due 
to the efforts of Mrs. Nettie Pease Fox, who came 
here about three years ago, and began speaking upon 
Spiritualism in a small and unptetentious hall. The 
audiences increased, and by and by the most activ 
individuals engaged the present hall, and started out 
as a permanent institution. Great credit is due Mrs. 
Fox for the work done. The Spiritual Offering, 
edited by Colonel and Mrs. Fox, also began here, 
and has done a good work. I understand it has a 
large circulation, and it is really one of the best 
Spiritualist papers published. 

The society i$ now busy arranging for a bazar and 
Christmas dinner. I wish other societies would be ` 
stimulated by the success of this to go to work in 
earnest to become a fixed institution. 

I must commend TuE Trura Serger for adding a 
children’s column to the paper. It will increase its 
circulation, and do much good. Many copies are 
taken here. I would like to say to societies and in- 
dividuals, who desire our services for week evenings 
during January, to remember that we are in southern 
Iowa now, and we want to hear from allin the vicinity 
of Ottumwa, say, within a radius of one hundred and 
fifty miles. We are ready for work, and hope you 
will write promptly. There is a great difficulty which 
speakers encounter, and that is the immense territory 
which we must travel over to fill appointments. But 
if the friends would. observe the engagements of the 
several speakers, this could sometimes be obviated, 
by making arrangements at various places adjacent. ~ 

Persons desiring to arrange for lectures during 
the spring months can write me here, and I hope 
will do so as early as possible. Permanent address, 
till farther notice, Mrs. H. S. Darn. 

Ottumwa, Towa, December 22, 1883. 

<-> 

Ir now turns out that Sojourner Touth, recently deceased, 
a noted female negro revivalist, whose chief claim to a hear- 
ing was her alleged great age, was a humbug. Itis asserted 
on official Methodist authority that sho was not one hundred 
and eight years old, nor a hundred, not even ninety. Con- 
vincing cvidence was years ago collected to refute her claim 
of centenarianism, and which also proved that she was a con- 
scious and scheming humbug. Many clergymen say they 
knew the facts, and witheld their sanction from her revival- 
istic work, but why they did not expose her is not made plain. 
Probably it was because she “ was doing the master’s work,” 
in the successful conduct of which it appears false claims are 
a great aid, 
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Ri LSyeethinkeys in Convention. 


The Salamanca Meeting. 


SENING SESSION.--THURSDAY EVENING, DEC. 27, 1883.— 
SEVERE STORM BUT LARGE ATTENDANCE.—SALAMANCA 
QUARTET. — THE INIMITABLE PROF. H. H. HALL. — 
“TAE PHILOSOPHY OF THE RELIGIOUS EMOTIONS,” BY 
EX-REY. J. H. BURNHAM, | 


Saramanoa, N. Y., Dec. 27, 1883—It snows, and it 
Plows; old Boreas, the bitter, blustering blower, with 
icicles hanging upon his chin, and a nose cold as a 
lobster’s liver, sweeps bellowing through this valley. 
During the afternoon he occasionally tried to‘ light 
up a smile on his saturine features, and at times suc- 
ceeded in shedding a few half-frozen tears of peni- 
tence, only increasing the slush with each fitful gush. 

As evening shades gathered, instead of becoming 
reticent and keeping shady, he roared and raged like 
‘an old-style hell-fire Methodist revival parson, and 
thurled the frozen snow in fierce defiant gusts in 
every direction, as if in search of some person or 
thing on whom to vent his fury. 

But Liberals, who hav so dauntlessly braved the 
fires of hell, were not to be scared by the cold; so, 
despite the fierce storm, there was a very large 
attendance; and although every endeavor to warm 
up the building was but a half success, the audience 
gave close attention and were deeply interested in 
the eloquent and. earnest utterances of the ex-Rev. J. 
H. Burnham, the songs of the Salamanca Quartet, 
. and the humorous melodies of Prof. Hall. 

' In the absence of the genial Dr. Brown, the 
honored and able president, Secretary Green nomi- 
nated ex-Rev. C. B. Reynolds as chairman, who, in 
accepting the position, called attention to the fact 
. that it was a Freethinkers’ Convention. The prince 
` of caterers, H. L. Green, had provided an intellectual 
| banquet, though some things on the bill of fare 


right to examin or reject. Freethinkers award to 
‘. all credit for the same sincerity and honesty of 
‘opinion that they claim for themselva. 

' After a very able poem by Prof. Hall, and some 
- most exquisit melody from the quartet, the chair- 
man introduced the ex-Rev. J. H. Burnham, of 
Michigan, who spoke on the subject of “The Phi- 
_ losophy cof the Religious Emotions:” 


‘In the order of sequence through the wonderful mechan- 
ism of sensation, we become self-conscious, also in which we 
become subject and object to ourself. ‘There is nothing more 
complex in any line of thought than the objects of thought 
which pass under the eye of consciousness. ; We do not only 
discover thought, reason, intelligence, will-power, but a wild 
continent of conflicting emotions, when religions claim re- 
lation to an assumed unknown something called God. But 
the philosophy of these emotions remains hid until we see how 
they arise, and find the law which controls them. Emotions 
arise only in the presence of their object, real of imaginary. 
‘They always, in their normal condition, respond to their several 
objects, hence do not predicate either virtue or vice. Emo- 
They are as 
pure as a flake of snow. They, in the order of environment, 
are necessary. They are without character until acted upon 
and appreciated by the sharply individualized ego. Their ex- 
pression depends upon physiological functions under certain 
stimuli, The stimuli coming in contact with nerve feelers, 
which are connected with nerve centers, call forth a discharge 
of nerve energy, and thus changes are produced in our mental 
and physical states. 

Thus changes come, and the character is determined by the 
method of distribution. That is themethod in the distribution 
of nerve energy from nerve center through nerve fiber or nerve 
fealers. Religion, when asa nerve excited itis conveyed through 
nerve fiber to nerve center, constitutes the religious emotions. 
As a result of this analysis, take the religious emotion express- 
ing itself in prayer. This is fundamental in the religion of 
the world, These devotees are sanguin as to this faith in 
their divinities in proportion to their ignorance. The more 
ignorant they are, the stronger is their faith in the effect of 
their prayers. Butperchancesome willask, Will you with cruel 
hand, turn over the cup of regenerativ joy, which is held by so 
many millions in the deepest sorrows of life? Will you take 
from the mother the benediction she givs her boy as he leaves 
the old home? Must she not. with her prayers follow him 
over continents and oceans? Would not this be cruel in the 
extreme? Truth is always cruel when it comes in contact with 
our folly and superstition. The beautiful fancy which comes 
to us at times in dreamland is broken to pieces in our awaking. 
So must vanish the wild drapery of superstition and religion 
when we awake to the truth of things. But as investigators 
we do not consult our wishes, our hopes, or our fears, but 
simply try to find and know what is true. 


ae It is held, by the Christian people at least, that the religious 


wae emotions and experiences are all-important, and are a strong 


ae proof as to the divinity of the Christian religion. 


I am of the 
a opinion that here is the main line of defense, and reason is 
very justly ignored, and the religious element is the final de- 
pendence. This, thén, we must examin. Nerve centers 
receive, from rest and the nourishment we take, they supply. 
This is used in action, physical, mental, or both. Its use is in 
proportion to the activity, either mental or physical. If the 
excitant taps a nerve center in great force, death ensues some- 
times; for in this case, the nerve centers are separated from 
the nerve feclers. A person in profound meditation may drop 
upon the floor, or in the road, as the case may be; so, often, 
under strong religious emotions, the devotee is prostrated as 
has the power. Others weep, and again others cry or laugh. 
In bereavement, we see sometimes the deepest sorrow often 
changed by any device which changes the method in the dis- 
tribution of nerve energy, Prayer will doit often, not because 
anyone has heard or answered it, but because it changes the 
method or the line of its distribution. A cup of coffee, an 
accident, and many things would produce a like diversion, and 
secure the same result as that produced by prayer. It becomes, 
to the thoughtful. observer, evident that the history of the 
religious emotions depends not upon bibles, gods, or Christs, but 
are all within the domain of physiological changes, produced 
in varying the methods in the distribution of nerve energy. 
7 This conclusion is supported beyond all reasonable deubt 
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by the history or the religions of the world, Christianity 
can lay no special claim to special experiences, for what 
it claims all others equally claim, with a different God. Bible, 
and Christ, the same experiences. Old Hindoos, thousands 
of years ago, indulged in the same hopes and fears, and 
hav told, and do tell, the same story as our. Christian friends. | 
And thus it is with all religions. And hence the philosophy 
of the religious emotions is to be found, and only found. in 
the possible changes rung upon the emotional nature. 


SECOND DAY'S SESSION. 

Friday morning.—The storm continues; but as 
delegations of Freethinkers continue to come also, 
every one is jovial and jubilant at the prospects of a 
most successful convention. 

The Dudley House (wretchedly constructed, and 
run by inexperience, but with earnest desire to do the 
best they can) was not alone crowded, but cots in 
every available spot in parlor, hall, or passage-way 
were at a premium. 

At the morning session the attendance was mainly 
delegates to the Convention. The ten-minute speeches 
at the conference were very interesting, lasting till 
noon, and crowded out the genial, jolly president’s 
address. But it is only postponed until to-morrow 
morning. 

THE AFTERNOON SESSION, 


At 2 o'clock, r.m., was\well attended. Mr. A. B. 
Bradford, of Pennsylvania, delivered a very able, 
eloquent, and interesting lecture on, “What the 
World and Freethinkers Hold in Regard to Martin 
Luther.” [We refrain from giving a synopsis, as Mr. 
Bradford expressed his intention of sending the copy 
of his lecture to Tur Truta Pieri 

Mr. Geo. W. Taylor next addressed the Convention 
on “Facts.” This gentleman gave evidence of deep, 
earnest sincerity, and devout faith in Spiritualism. 
Certainly the facts he related were marvelous; one of 
many incidents he recited precluded all possibility of 
mistake or deception. He stated that on one occa- 
sion, in his own house, with no professional medium 
resent, he improvised a cabinet out of a wardrobe 
filled with hats, shawls, clothes, etc. He placed two 
shawls before the door; soon the shawls parted and 
a face appeared, and its voice cried, “Praise God.” 
Other forms appeared and were recognized. 

The audience gave close attention to the speaker 
and evinced deep interest in the recital—and al- 
though many doubted the facts, none doubted the 
sincerity and honesty of the speaker. He carried 
conviction to all that what he related were facts to 
him. 

FRIDAY EVENING SESSION. 

Large as was the attendance at the Rochester Con- 
vention, the interest and attendance, in proportion, 
very far exceeds it. Beyond question this will prove 
the best, most instructiv and useful convention of 
any yet held. The announcement that our popular, 
talented, and eloquent young friend, John Remsburg, 
of Kansas, would speak this evening, created a furore 
of enthusiasm, and long before time to commence the 
exercises, the house began to fill. 

Awaiting the arrival of the time announced for the 
speakers of the evening, a conference meeting was 
started, during which Miss Neil, of Ohio, in a voice like 
a young volcano on a hurrah, said she wanted to talk if 
shecould getachance. Instantly the gallant Dr. Brown 
invited the lady to take a few minutes, but called 
forth her virgin indignation when he announced her 


as Mrs. Neil. She declined to talk now; there was 
not time; she wanted to talk about prohibition if she 
could get a chance; she would make a speech that 
would not be pretty, but it should be strong. She 
wanted to know if this Convention of Liberals would 
do better than the two political parties; and if this 
Convention would do justice to the myriads of 
shackled, chained, heart-crushed women. She 
wanted to make a speech and she promised it should 
be a wringer. The-lady who could not taik having 
used up twenty minutes, the gentle Dr. Brown was 
obliged to call time. 

After singing by the choir, Mr. Lyman C. Howe, 
of Fredonia, N. Y., was introduced to the Conven- 
tion. He said he had just received a telegram with 
news of very depressing nature. He was a Spirit- 
ualist, and himself a medium—not in a professional 
sense of the term, but mediumistic. When out of 
tune it was not possible to do justice to the audience. 
He had been asked by the president what was his 
subject. He could not tell—perhaps he would not 
hav any. He would wait for something to come. 
After a pause, and passing his hands several times 


across his brow, he closed his eyes, and did not once 
open them during his address, which was upon the 
“ Genius of Freethought, and the Issues It Involves.” 
He said: : 


Freethought involves legitimate freedom; not license, but 
trus freedom; and there can be no such thing as freedom un- 
less it is responsible freedom, Education develops character, 
not reputation. Let us liv indifferent to popularity or what 
the world holds of us. Not what we are thought to be, but 
what we are, moral, mental, and physical, is the matter of vital 
import. In an absolute sense, there is no such thing as free- 
dom or free thought; it is dependent on a line of causes lying 
back of centuries. Not a man livs or thinks but does so under 
restrictions of all his environments. Legitimate govern- 
ments and restrictions foster and develop freedom. After 
passing the meridien of age we may modify, but to make radi- 
cal changes is well-nigh impossible. Very few of the most de- 
voted lovers of Freethought and liberty are free enough to 
stand by and let truth prevail and their pes hebby, their ism, 


troduced Mr. Jo 
Christian Sabbath.”* 


fall. Freethought-moves man to liv better, toimprove the con- 
dition of humanity, overcome evil and develop good. To de- 

troy is not its mission. The iconoclast is not a Freethinker, 
but Freethought allows it. Spiritualism is my theme espe- 
cially. Iliv related to the future. Spiritualists hav evidence 
that character remains; we carry all our individuality to the 
eternal world before us. Freethought includes, as one of its 
features, the beautiful theory of Spiritualism. Itis the genius 
of Freethought to prove all things and hold fast to that which 
is good. Accept, then, whatever bears the stamp of truth, and 
if there is aught false reject it; for all truth is Kivine. Free- 
thought helps us to be true, loyal men and women, to all good, 


and expose, reject, and banish falsehood in the Bible or any 


other book. The Christian says, ‘‘My faith is God’s will; if 


you step outside you are an enemy to God. You must keep 
within the prescribed bounds.” 
bounds. 


Freethought knows no 


Prof. H. H. Hall, the president in- 


After a song b 
ha Remsburg, who spoke on “The 


THIRD DAY'S SESSION. 


Among the notable short addresses was that of 
Mrs. Stearns, of Buffalo, who spoke substantially as 
follows: ; 


I am rejoiced to stand on a free platform, where all can giv 
expression to their own thoughts. Light dissipates darkness, 
I go hand in hand with every unfoldment of science. The 
study of astronomy destroyed the dogma that the world is only 
6,000 years old. Why hav not the people of to-day the same 
need of close and personal contact with God that they had a 
thousand years ago? Why hav they not in their necessity, in 
their doubts, yet hopes, the same need to get near to God and 
receive direct communication from him? If God is.the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever, why do all the parsons, priests, 
fail, We need to bring about a union between our highest, sci- 
entific scholars and the teachings of the Sunday-schools. Let 
the children learn of Nature and Nature’s laws, and there will 
be no discrepancies between the lessons of Sunday and week- 
days. The lessons of the primary school and the college would 
not then be at direct variance with Sunday-school and church 
instruction. 


Prof. H. H. Hall made an able appeal in behalf of 
the education of our children, not letting them drift 
into the church and hav to work out from the dark- 
ness of creed and superstition. The keenness of 
priestcraft says, “Giv me the first seven years of a 
child’s life, and who will may hav him for all the rest 
of his days.” Nothing comes slower than changes of 
pt blic opinion. Instead of a deluge of verbosity in 
discussing with each other, using our time and en- 
ergy in idle argument, let us help the children to 
think for themselvs and study the laws of nature. 
Opportunities to set them thinking, to educate them 
to think for themselvs, abound. Ask a child what 
makes it rain. The orthodox answer is, “God makes 
it rain.” Take a child to the window, wipe off a pane 
of glass; ask what is on the window-pane. Nothing. 
Then breathe on the pane. What is that on the 
glass? Breath—condensed vapor. Well, then, rain 
is a cold wind or condensed vapor. If God made 
rain, then God is a cold wind. We hear agreat deal 
in regard to prohibition. A stream cannot rise above 
its source. Temperance reform lies with the women 
and children. ln order to hav temperance, educate 
the children from a hygienic standpoint. Girls and 
women hold now the power in their own hands to 
crush out the fiend Intemperance. Let them refuse 
to accept attendance from, or to bestow their com- 
pany upon, or recognize those men who indulge in 
bad and vicious habits; and men will at once inaug- 
urate a reform. 

Miss Neil leaped to the front, and in the dulcet 
tones and gentle grace of a trip-hammer, went for 
the gentle child of song and jollity something like 
this: 

Hall says the best plan is to hav women do this work of re- 
form in temperance. Td be ashamed to ask women to do any- 
thing when I knew they were without weapons, He would 
hav the women educate the children while the man went to 
the dram-shop. He says, Let women hav nothing to do with 
any man that has bad habits. Where is the man that does not 
smoke, chew, or drink rum? I hav been looking for a man 
without bad habits for thirty years. If girls or women took 
only men without bad habits, like me they would never hav 
one. Giv women the ballot, and they can take care of tho in- 
fernal traffic in rum. I hope the Democrats will got into full 
power and everywhere defeat the miscrable Republicans, I 
know no better use God Almighty can make of the old Demo- 
cratic party than to make a mop of it to clean out the dirty Re- 
publican party. Women are nobodies until they get married. 


When married they and their husbands are one. And he ig 
always the one, 
The Republicans for twenty-five years hav run the govern- 
ment by and for the interests of the whisky shops, while the 
old defunct Democratic party has long been dead, but still- 
crawls round just to save funeral expenses. The Republican 
party took their dead chief to the grave, and had to spend a 
fortune in guzzling whisky on the trip. Why, a lot of old 
women could do better than that? 


After music by the choir, the genial Dr. Brown 
gave his promised address, replete with valuable 
health hints, witticisms, and poetry. His subject he 
announced as “ Salvation by Education.” He spoke 
as follows: 


We hav had eighteen hundred years of superstition, faith 
and hope, words never understood. There are three hundred 
religions; each has had a guess about salvation. I propose to 
speak about and seck for salvation this side of death, and wait 
for salvation in death when I get there, ‘Heaven is a home 
of an orthodox ring.” We are taught to look to God for knowl- 
edge, and so neglect to study the laws of hyyicene,how to pro- 
long life and secure health to our posterity. We would all liv 
longer and happier if we would take as good care of ourselvs 
and our children as we do of our horses, use the same reason- 


*Mr. Remsburg’s address was identical with that published 


in pamphlet form under this title. It may be procured at the 
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able common sense. You feed your horses four to six quarts 
of oats three times a day when you work them hard; but when 
left idle in the stable you do not feed so heavy. You may hav 
no use for your horses, yet you take them out because it is not 
good for them to be without exercise. Yet you will eat heartily, 
gorge your stomachs, and avoid exercise, and then wonder you 
are sick, You acknowledge the need, if you would keep your 
horses in good condition, you must not alone use common 
sense in feeding, but keep them clean. Wash oftener, abandon 
your saltpeter-poisoned meat, your vinegar and cider, your 
coffee and tea, and you will hav no heavy doctor bills. Oxy-gin 
is the only intoxicant we ought to ever indulge in. Tea-drink- 
ing, mixed with grease, insures cancer of the stomach. Salted 
meat produces catarrh. Hav you a headache? Are you bil- 
ious ?—instead of wasting money on patent nostrums take an 
emetic; drink all the warm water youcan get down, then go 
after it with a goose-quill, feather-end down. Preserve health, 
and you will hav clear, clean, bright, wholesome thoughts, and 
insure salvation here and now. 


On motion, Hon. A. B. Bradford, of Pennsylvania, 
T. B. Wakeman and Geo. W. Taylor, of New York; J. 
H. Burnham, of Michigan; and John C. Remsburg, 
of Kansas, were appointed a Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The committee reported the resolutions which 
were printed in Tue Trots Szexer last week. 

Judge McCormick then addressed the Convention 
on Spiritualism, with his usual effectiv grace and 
poetry of motion. Excellent and appropriate music 
was faultlessly rendered by the Salamanca Quartet 
—Mrs. H. O. Wait, Mrs. V. G. Fitts, Mrs. J. P. Col- 
grove, and Mrs. Mina Seymour, pianist, assisted by 
Praf. M. M. Lane, who sang many beautiful solos 
during the Convention. 

Of course it is unnecessary to more than mention 
the fact of H. H. Hall’s being present, for that im- 
plies poetry, music, humor, satire, fun, and side- 
splitting laughter. 

BANQUET TO THE SPEAKERS. 

Mrs. Mina Seymour gave evidence of the genuin- 
ness and practicability of her Liberalism by inviting 
the speakers to her beautiful home, and providing 
thema most elegant and sumptuous banquet.. It was 
one of the most happy and pleasant little gatherings, 
and will eyer bring to kind remembrance the fair 
and talented little hostess, in connection with the 
most happy, harmonious, and successful Freethinkers’ 
convention ever held. 


EVENING SESSION. 

It having been announced that ex-Rev. Charles B. 
Reynolds would address the Convention, there was 
an immense gathering. He is well known in this 
vicinity, having preached in a mammoth tent.for 
three summers in Chautauqua county. 

Mr. J. H. Burnham was to hav spoken first, but 
severe sickness prevented, and consequently Mr. 
Reynolds was requested to fill the time. His subject 
was “ Teaching of Infidelity and Christianity.” It is 
given below in full: 


- While it is generally conceded, even by Christians, that the Old 
Testament contains much that is undesirable, it is insisted 
that the New Testament is the revelation of a new and better 
code of morality. We are told the morality Christ inculcated 
is far in advance of that of the Old Testament, and infinitly 
superior to any or all of the best and greatest sages, philoso- 
phers, and scientists that hav ever lived. It is an exploded 
fallacy that books of the New Testament hav been handed 
down to us in the very words of the inspired writers, and that 
they hav been miraculously preserved from loss, error, or 
interpolation. There is no evidence that even the four gos- 
pels, so much relied on, containing the only record of the life 
and teachings of Christ, were even written by those whose 
names are attached to them. In a series of articles recently 

ublished in Tue Trutu SEEKER, entitled “Facts and Fallacies 
in Regard to the New Testament,” it has been most positivly 
proved by. the admissions and declarations of Christian author- 
ities of the very highest standing: (1) That history affords no 
trace of the pure apostolic originals; (2) that no originals hav 
existed since the second century; (3) that if they ever existed 
at all they were never considered of value or importance 
enough to call for any especial care in their preservation; (4) 
that the New Testament was translated, not from original 
manuscripts or even reliable copies, but from what at best 
were only claimed to be copies of copies, which, if copies at all, 
abounded in errors, heresies, and perversions; (5) that the 
early fathers, under whose direction and supervision all copies 
were made, were men who regarded it as an act of virtue to 
deceive und lie for the good of their religion; the very best, 
those who surpassed all others in piety, looked upon it as 
laudable to advance the cause of Christ by artifice and fraud; 
(6) that our present version is founded on translations by 
Romish priests that by one another, as well as by all scholars, 
were denounced as faulty, heretical, and designedly perver- 
sions: (7) that Luke, the best and most scholarly of the four 
gospels—according to its own testimony—was not written by 
divine aid or inspiration, nor by or through the influence or 
dictation of any of the apostles or disciples. 

No intelligent person would accept as authoritativ any book 
or history so utterly destitute of evidence of genuinness and 
reliability. The Jews are not the only people that hav sacred 
writings claimed to be the inspired word of God. Nearly all 
nations had their gods, their sacred writings, prophets, priests, 
and divine commands. How can we know they are all wrong? 
—that the Jews alone were God’s own chosen people? 

Are the children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob better people 
than all others, more virtuous, brave, and generous, that we 
should without question accept their sacred writing as the em- 
bodiment of all that is divine, and reject all others as foolish 
fables? It must be admitted, Jewish theology is no more the 
oldest in the world than it is the best, the purest, or the most 
consistent. 

The Jews, who are indorsed by all Christians and the New 
Testament as God’s own chosen people (“to whom per- 
taineth the adoration, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the service of God, and the 
promises ”—Rom. ix, 4), absolutely repudiate and spurn Christ 
and Christianity, and deny the inspiration, truth, or authority 
of the New Testament. 

Christ designed that only Jews should be saved. ‘‘I am not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (Matt. 
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xv, 24). He positivly forbade his disciples to preach the gos- 
pel to any but Jews. ‘Go not into the way of the gentiles, 
and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not” (Matt. x, 5). 

And Jesus himself declared he spake to the multitude in 
parables expressly to prevent the possibility of those without 
—that is, any except Jews—being converted, lest they should 
be saved. $ 

Suppose I discovered there was a conspiracy to wreck the 
night express; that on a very steep embankment the rails had 
been unspiked, so that when the train reached there it must 
inevitably be precipitated down the embankment; nothing can 
save the passengers from mutilation and horrible death. I 
enter the cars as the train stands in the depot about to start 
on its fated journey. I pass through and notify every Mason 
by secret signals to leave the train; they come out; I tell them 
of the danger, but forbid and prevent their warning any of the 
passengers not Masons. Men, women, children, are going 
unconsciously to their horrible doom. But lest any of them 
should understand, take warning, and so be saved, I am care- 
ful to use only such signs and words as I am sure they cannot 
understand. 

You say I should be the ——Stop ! are we not instructed to 
take Christ for our example? 

“And he said unto them, Unto you it is given to know the 
mystery of the kingdom of God; but unto them that are with- 
out, all these things are done in parables: that seeing they 
may see and not perceive; and hearing they may hear and not 
understand; lest at any time they should be converted, and 
their sins be forgiven them ” (Mark iv, 11, 12). 

The son of God, the savior of mankind, says himself he took 
especial pains to prevent men,, women, and children from 
being converted, lest their sins Ye forgiven them, and so they 
be saved from eternal death and hell. 

Christ declares that he and his father are one, and that he 
came to exemplify the character of his father. He enjoins us, 
“ Be ye therefore merciful, as your father is merciful ” (Luke 
vi, 36). And it is claimed there ig perfect harmony between 
the character of God and Christ as revealed in the Old and 
New Testaments. 

t‘ Therefore will I always deal in fury; mine eye shalt not 
spare, neither will I hav pity; and though they cry in mine 
ears with a loud voice, yet will I not hear them” (Ezk. viii, 18). 
“ Go ye after him through the city and smite; let not your eye 
spare, neither hav ye pity. Slay utterly old and young, 
both maids, and little children, and women” (Ezk. ix, 5, 6). 
Says Christ, “Be ye therefore merciful, as your father is 
merciful” (Luke vi, 36). He also revels in the thought of 
mercy, just like his father. ‘‘ But those mine enemies, which 
would not that I should reign over them, bring hither, and 
slay them before me” (Luke xix, 27). ‘When the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in flam- 
ing fire taking vengeance on them that obey not the gospel” 
(2 Thes. i, 7,8). What tender, pitying mercy! What loving 
precepts! What blessed examples! Compare this with the 
teaching of that terrible apostle of Infidelity, Thomas Paine: 
“Do justice, love mercy, and endeavor to make your fellow- 
creatures happy.” 

For over eighteen hundred years Christianity has been 
promulgated under the especial guardianship and fostering 
care of its great God. Its doctrins and priests hav had full 
sway among the most intelligent races of the earth; and what 
is the result? Hav peace, love, liberty, happiness, innocence, 
and virtue prevailed ? 

Russia is & truly Christian country, with its horrible dungeons, 
its barbarous knout, its Siberian horrors, and its imperial des- 
potism; with its most holy czar, by the grace of God emperor, 
crowned and anointed by the most reverend priests of 
Christ; its tyranny sanctioned and sustained, and the servil 
subjection of the people enjoined by the New Testament: 
‘t Submit yourselvs to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake; whether it be to the king as supreme, or unto governors, 
as unto them that are sent by him. Fear God. Honor the 
king. Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear; not 
only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward” (1 Peter 
ii, 13, 18). eland, Spain, Italy, Mexico, are Christian coun- 
tries with Christian goverments, the masses groaning under 
tyrannous injustice and oppression, steeped in misery, igno- 
rance, superstition, and crime, while Germany, which to-day 
is Infidel, presents the highest standard of morals in all Europe. 

Had Washington, Paine, Jefferson, Franklin, and all the 
other noble heroes of the Revolution really believed and heeded 
the teachings of Christ and the New Testament, they must 
hav yielded slavish obedience to King George, and submitted 
without a murmur to all the tyrannous behests of the governors 
the king sent to rule the colonies. 

But for their Infidelity, their disbelief and ignoring of the 
teachings of Christ and the New Testament, this glorious 
republic could never hav had existence. Would it not be well 
for Christians of America to stop and think ere railing against 
and calumuiating Infidels, and ask themselys the question, 
To whom are we indebted for a government'based upon equal 
political and religious rights—-a government in which all 
religions are tolerated, and which makes no distinction on 
account of creed; and but for the subtil wiles of priestcraft 
would be equally tolerant of Liberals who oppose all creeds ? 
For it is inscribed on the records of our country’s history by 
the iron pen of truth that during the administration of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hayes an arrogant and persecuting church, in order to 
gratify its hatred of Freethought, under a constitution which 
ignores all religions, was permitted to drag a citizen from his 
home, and incarcerate him in a felon's cell for no other offense 
than publishing his religious convictions. 

The miserables who caused this humiliating disgrace to 
American jurisprudence by their infamous persecution of that 
innocent and honorable man, D. M. Bennett, would hav us let 
the matter rest; they desire it should sink into oblivion—but 
it will not down. 

The arrest and imprisonment of that brave, self-sacrificing 
champion of reason, right, and liberty, D. M. Bennett, editor 
and publisher of Taz Trutu SEEKER, was a blow at the rights of 
every citizen who dares express his honest convictions, or who 
has the manhood to refuse to favor, cringe, and bow to the 
power of the priesthood. 


Let it ever be remembered, the attorney-general, over his 
own signature, declared the pamphlet sent through the mail 
by Mr. Bennett was not obscene—that Mr. Bennett was not 
its author or its publisher. Search the columns of THE TRUTH 
SEEKER; read every line he ever published, and not one word 
of obscenity can be found. No! That true man, that noble 
martyr to religious liberty, D. M. Bennett, was imprisoned, 
hounded to his death, and even in his grave is vilified and 
maligned by Christians, not because he sent obscene literature 
through the mails—they well know he never did-—but because 
he published a successful Freethought newspaper, denouncing 
the evils of superstition and priestcraft, and doing justice to 
the noble Infidel patriots who founded the republic. 

To whom are we indebted for this model republic of the 
world and its Liberal institutions? To the Infidel patriots, 
Paine, Jefferson, and Franklin. ` 

It was the pen of Thomas Paine that first wrote ‘‘The free 
and independent states of America.” The writer of ‘The Age 
of Reason ” was the “author-hero” of the Revolution. Being 


dead, he yet speaketh, and to-day is doing wondrous work for 
liberty, for humanity; inducing honest, intelligent men and 
women to abandon superstition and priestcraft, and learn to 
do justice, love mercy, and endeavor to make their fellow-crea- 
tures happy. n 

Infidelity gave us the. Declaration of Independence, a gov- 
ernment without a church, and a constitution without a God. 

Christians raise a great outcry that Infidels tear down and 
destroy. Yes, they hav torn down monarchy and enthroned 
liberty; while Christianity has strewn the fair fields of earth 
with the wrecks of armies and the bones of murdered millions, 
making our beautiful earth one vast charnel house, drenched 
with blood and tears. Infidelity has been the advocate of sci- 
ence, the preserver of art, and the guardian of the ark of free- 
dom. . K 

We would not detract from the good that has been or is being 
done by Christians. We know there are thousands of noble, 
benevolent men and pure, generous, gentle-hearted women 
who are sincere in their belief, and are really inspired to a 
spirit of sacrifice by their faith. i 2 

There is an earnest desire in the human mind to attain to a 
higher, better, nobler life. Men and women hav aspirations 
for good, and the church seems to them the most available 
means of attaining their desires. y . 

We are asked, Why has Christianity continued to exist and 
increase, if not of divine origin? The reason is evident. Be- 
cause of the elasticity of Christianity. It stretches to meet the 
advanced education and scientific discoveries of the day. 

Is there any comparison between the Christian rules of faith 
and practice to-day and those of the Pilgrim fathers? Would 
Henry Ward Beecher hav been recognized as a pastor by the 
old Puritans, the founders of his church? Would he or any 
‘other orthodox minister hav dared to indorse evolution twenty- 
five years ago, or to declare the creation was not accomplished 
in six literal days, or that hell-fire was a fable? , 

Christianity has stretched and widened till most of its dog- 
mas are so thin they are one after another bursting and vanish- 
ing away. The church has done its very utmost to beat back 
the resistless waves of truth, science, and common sense. To 
save its existence it has slowly, reluctantly expanded. 

The Christianity of to-day retains but one idea, to which weak 
human nature clings-~a scapegoat on whom to lay the blame 
of all wrong-doing, and a savior to pay the penalty. 

~ How hav the best of Christians died? We are told, “Ah, 
you may rail and scoff at Christianity now, but how will it be 
in the dread hour of death? How can you die? Oh, the hor- 
ror of despair, the agony of terror of those who die without a 
faith in Christ! Oh, turn to Jesus, learn of him, that you may 
die calmly, peacefully, sustained in the dread hour by trust 
and faith in the blessed savior !” 

We admit Christ had ten-thousand-fold more reason for 
faith and trust in God than all others that ever lived or died. 
We turn to Matthew xxvi and read of Christ at the time when ` 
his death drew nigh: ‘‘ Then saith he unto them, My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: tarry ye here, and 
watch with me. And he went a little further and fell on his 
face and prayed, O my father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me” (Matt. xxvi, 38, 39). Luke informs us: ‘ And 
being in great agony he prayed more earnestly, and his sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling down to the ground” 
(Luke xxii, 44). 

Yet Christ himself declared: “And as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be 
lifted up: that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but hav eternal life” (John iii, 14, 15). ‘And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto me. This he said, 
signifying what death he should die” (John xii, 32, 33). E 

About to die, to save not a few dear loved ones, not alone his 
whole race, but millions yet unborn. By dying he would re- 
deem myriads from the eternal tortures of hell, and insure 
them life, life, eternal life, in joy, peace, and happiness su- 
preme. About to die, and by his death reconcile his father 
God to a sin-cursed world—about to die, and by his death 
found a religion that should giv courage, hope, and comfort to - 
the poor, the sorrowing, the afflicted, for all time to come.. 
And, with such great, glorious consequences assured to follow, , 
this perfect Christ, this gentle, pitying savior, prays with all the 
impassioned joy of his soul to speed the glorious consumma- 
tion? No!—hbut prays he may be spared, that the cup may 
pass from him—-knowing that if it did all mankind would be 
forever lost. 

Not once, or twice, but thrice: ‘O father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me.” He knew that his death would be 
but a form, a farce, a mockery, a sham-—for in three days (ac- 
cording to the gospels within thirty-six hours) he would be re- 
stored to life and immortality; that his death by crucifixion 
would be quickey, attended with less suffering than any similar 
death before that. Yet the New Testament declares we are 
asked to believe that this God prayed in such agony of terror 
and abject fear that he sweat drops of blood, entreating that 
the cup might pass from him, his life be spared, and untold 
millions be forever lost. This is in harmony with our histories 
of gods. We hav too high opinion of humanity to believe mor- 
tal man could ever so hav acted. 

But, according to the New Testament, did Christ himself die 
calmly, peacefully, sustained by faith and hope in the prom- 
ised glorious immortality? Come to Golgotha! Come to the 
much-vaunted cross of Calvary, and see a true Christian dig; 
see him stretched upon the cross; hark to his song of joy. 
Does he die sustained by faith in God? Does he calmly and 
sweetly fall asleep rejoicing in the great hope of heaven and 
the resurrection? Christian friends tell us of the horror and 
terror of dying without hope in Christ, without faith in the 
Bible and God. Here is the first, the chief, the best of all 
Christians about to die. Talk of the agony of despair, of writh- 
ing in anguish, of shrieking in abject terror! No words con- 
ceivable can more express it than the dying wail of terror and 
despair that came from the lips of Christ upon the cross: 
“ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani ?”—“My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsnken me?” (Matt. xxvii, 46). 

WHY PEOPLE ARE CHARITABLE, 

We are glad the majority of Christians are better than their 
creeds. We honor them for their noble efforts in the cause of 
charity. We heartily appreciate and rejoice at every effort to 
relieve suffering humanity. We are glad that there are Chris- 
tian hospitals, orphan asylums, homes for the indigent. But 
Christians must admit it is neither just nor honest to claim 
these institutions as the outgrowth of, or that they originated 
with, any more than that they, are sustained alone by, Chris- 
tians. To the pagans of Greece and Rome, the Buddhists of 
India, the heathen Chinese, belongs the honor of originating 
such institutions. Not to Christians, but to Mohammedans, 
are we indebted for asylums for the insane. 

Men and women are not charitable because they are Chris- 
tians, hut because they hav large benevolence and humanity. 
Among the desperate miners of the mountains, the reckless 
cowboys of the plains, in the gambling hell, the gin-mill, the 
dance-house, the miserable brothel, in the very lowest haunts 
of vice, the cry of real distress will meet more prompt, free, 
generous relief than in the most fashionable of churches, 

Sickness, sorrow, suffering, appeal to our humanity; our 
hearts respond, and not our creeds, Liberals do good from 
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| love of their fellow-creatures, not from fear of hell or hope of 


heaven. f : 
If Christianity is all of excellence and virtue, is it not singu- 
roduced more intolerance, persecution, blood- 


shed, and death than all other religions the world has ever 


” known? 


CHRIST NEVER GAVE ANY NEW PRINGIPLES OF MORALITY. 
Is it just to claim for Jesus originality for precepts that were 


+ taught centuries before he came into the world? Should he 


be credited with divine wisdom because he repeated, echoed 


`> the sayings of Zoroaster, Buddha, Christna, Confucius, Pythag- 
-* oras, Socrates, and Plato ? 


Asked which is the first commandment, Christ repeats words 
He declares no jot or tittle 


(Matt. v, 17, 18). When asked by the learned lawyer: ‘“‘ What 


- shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ he announced no new law 
: or precept, but asked: ‘‘What is written in the law? How 


readest thou?’ And when the lawyer repeats the very words 
Christ had used on a former occasion (Mark xii, 29, 31), quot- 


‘ing from Deuterohomy and Leviticus, Christ replied: “Thou 


hast answered right; this do, and thou shalt liv” (Luke x, 25, 
The much-vaunted Golden Rule Christ does not claim as 
originating with himself, but, on the contrary, refers to its pre- 
vious existence: ‘Therefore all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them; for this is 
the law and the prophets” (Matt. vii, 12). 
JOINING ISSUE—INFIDEL ETHICS. i 

Christians and Infidels agree we all should love one another; 
Which is the best, the most consistent, 
rational, and practical method of living out this law. Christ 
teaches: ; . 

“ Love your enemies, do good to them which hate you, bless 
them that curse you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you. And unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek, offer 
also the other; and him that taketh away thy cloak forbid not 
Giv to every,man that asketh of thee; 
and of him that taketh away thy goods ask them not again” 
(Luke vi, 27-30). 

But if we do this we shall not be either Godlike or Christlike. 
Nahum tells us: 

*‘God is jealous, and the Lord revengeth; the Lord reveng- 
eth and is furious; the Lord will take vengeance, and he re- 
serveth wrath for his enemies” (Nahum i, 2). 

Christ admits he will fail to liv up to his own teaching: 

«But those mine enemies, which would not that I should 
reign over them, bring hither and slay them before me” (Luke 
xix, 27). 

‘¢ When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with 
his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them 
that obey not fhe gospel” (2 Thes. i, 7, 8). 

Suppose the New Testament were now for the first time of- 
fered to the world’ and declared to be theinspired word of God. 
Judging from the teachings of Christ, could any sane person 
believe for one moment he was divinely inspired? Would not 
every intelligent person treat with deserved contempt the as- 


. sertion that the New Testament is the transcript of the divine 


mind? Compare Luke vi, 27-30, with the precepts of that true 
humanitarian, Thomas Paine: ‘Do justice, love mercy, and 
endeavor to make your fellow-creatures happy.” 

. APPLICATION OF INFIDEL ETHICS TO THE POOR. 

You are poor; you see those around you rich, They revelin 
abundance, while you are desperately fighting the fierce wolf, 
starvation, from your door, and oft are worsted in the strug- 
gle. Christ teaches you to make no effort to lielp or provide. 
€ Take no thought of to-morrow, what you shall eat or drink, 
or wherewithal you shall be clothed” (Matt. vi, 31). But rail 
against the rich as he does: ‘‘But woe unto you that are rich, 
for ye hav received your consolation” (Luke vi, 24). 

. Christ positivly declares the rich are shut out from heaven. 
Although from youth to old age they hav kept every precept 
of the moral law, unless they sell all they hav and giv to the 
poor, they cannot be his disciples or hope for heaven (Matt. 
xix, 16-24). - 

Christ more fully impresses this in the story of the rich man 
and Lazarus (Luke xvi, 19-24), There is no wrong or evil 


_ charged against the rich man, only that he was rich, and so 


was sent to hell. ‘There is no good or virtue credited to Laza- 
rus, only he was a beggar “‘fnll of sores.” This was his sole 
claim and title to heaven. But that this was all-sufficient is 
confirmed by Christ: ‘Blessed be ye poor, for yours is the 
kingdom of heaven” (Luke vi, 20). This discourages all thrift, 
energy, industry, and ‘enterprise, and devotes to hell’s eternal 
flames, not alone wealthy Infidels like Girard, Lick, Brigham, 
Redmon, Maclure, Owen, Peter Cooper, and others who hav 
given their hundreds of thousands of dollars for charitable pur- 
poses, but Peabody and all the noble Christian philanthropists 
who failed to sell all they had and giv to the poor. No matter 
how virtuous their lives, Infidel and Christian alike, if they 
died rich they died damned. 

While Christ thus denounces all enterprise, and offers 
premiums to sloth, mendacity, and tramps, Thomas Paine givs 
us the better counsel, “Do justly, love mercy, and endeavor 
to make your fellow-creatures happy.” Which is the more 
consistent, the more likely to advance the best interests and 
welfare of mankind? What benefit is the teaching of Christ 
to the poor man? Will railing against your rich neighbor, 
rejoicing that he is doomed to hell, make you any happier or 
better off? 

Liberalism teaches you, Do justice, recognize the good, 
respect his ability, emulate his energy. In justice to those 
dependent on you, seek out the cause of your poverty, and 
strive to remedy it. If from fault or lack of early education, 
or bodily defect, the cause of your failure to make success in 


. life is beyond repair, never add to your troubles by filling your 


heart with envy, spite, and jealousy. Rather rejoice that they 
are not as unfortunate as yourself; and in mercy, in justice to 
your children, studiously endeavor to save them from the de- 
feats and bad habits that hav marred your fortunes. In mercy 
to yourself, make the best of your condition. There must 
always be differences in the circumstances of men. It is not 
always the diamond-studded shirt-front that covers the happi- 
est heart; not every form inclosed in a sealskin sacqne is free 
from sorrow, misery, and pain. 
THE RICH. 

Rich man! look not down in scorn upon the poor; man. is 
not less a man because he lacks wealth. If you hav will, abil- 
ity, industry; if you hav trained yourself to habits of thrift, 
shrewdness, and economy, and so secured a competency, in 
justice and mercy toward those who hav struggled, perhaps 
harder than yourself, but failed, try to make their lot easier 
and happier. In rejoicing at your success, be merciful, 
and aid and help theless fortunate. Youspend immense sums 
in search of pleasure, oft only to meet satiety, disappointment, 
and ennui. But the pleasure and delight of helping the 
‘needy, of relieving the sufferings of the unfortunate, of bring- 
ing hope to the despairing, exceeds all other pleasures wealth 
can purchase. Do not do as Christ teaches, giv to all that ask. 
This would only encourage idleness and mendacity. But find 
employment, help to better educate, and try to inspire a spirit 
of independence, industry, and economy. 

RIVALS IN BUSINESS. 
Liv up to the precepts of Liberalism—even with your rival 


n business. Why not? Railing against him to every friend 
and customer only disgusts them, degrades yourself, and de- 
stroys your influence, Giv your rival credit for all the good he 
has, and pass in silence his shortcomings. 

You may by opposition destroy his business—and your own 
—if your purse or credit is the greater; you may work under 
price and so undersell him as to utterly ruin him, But when 
you hav done this, when his wife and children are reduced to 
suffering and want, will your sleep be more sweet, your spirits 
lighter, your heart gayer and happier, because you hav imitated 
the Christians’ God and proved yourself jealous, visiting the 
sins of the father upon the innocent children? This may do 
for Christianity—it is not Liberalism.. Remember you hav no 
Jesus to pay it all—all the debt you owe; no Christ to wipe out 
all your mean, cruel acts, no savior to pay the penalty for you 
—you must answer for your own conduct to the tribunal of 
your own sense of right, truth, and honesty. 

If your rival does you wrong, if he claims it was uninten- 
tional, or, under wrong impressions, freely forgiv. But if he 
persists in his wrong, do not follow the advice of Christ: ‘Thon 
came Peter to him, and’ said, Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I-forgiv him? till seven times? Jesus saith 
unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven times: but until 
seventy times seven” (Matt. xviii, 21, 22). 

Thatis about 487 times too much of a good thing, and would” 
be to encourage evil. Take the better, more consistent course. 
Do justly, but let justice be tempered with mercy. 

In the language of the revered and lamented founder of THE 
Trurs SEEKER, D. M. Bennett: ‘‘Let justice and right be the 
standard by which we govern our actions, and never forget that 
the grandest thing a man can perform is to do what is right 
under all circumstances.” 

Deal gently with the erring. Do justice, love mercy, and 
endeavor to make your fellow-creatures happy, even though 
they injure you by their crimes... 

Do not, as Christ advises, if one-steals your cloak, giv him 
your coat also, or, if some rascal strike you on one cheek, offer 
him the other. To encourage thieves and bullies is neither 
just, merciful, nor likely to promote the happiness of our fel- 
low-creatures. ` 

Liberalism is not license; it neither encourages nor palliates 
wrong. To do evil is to violate the first principle of Liberal- 
ism, which teaches, ‘‘ Do justly.” But let justice be tempered 
with mercy. We cannot but be grieved at wrong-doing; our 
duty to self and to society demands that criminals shall be 
punished. But in that punishment 

LIBERALISM SEEKS REFORMATION, NOT VENGEANCE. 

If by stooping we can lift them up to something like moral 
dignity, if we can inspire them with hope, and desire for ref- 
ormation, and do not do so, we are false to every principle of 
Liberalism, false. to humanity, false to ourselvs. 

We may look with scorn upon the fallen, but ah! we know 
not how strong the temptation that beset them, know not how 
bravely and long they struggled and resisted, how fierce the 
battle ere they fell. We know not how temptation threw dust 
in the eyes of their judgment and palmed upon them a few 
gold-washed trinkets of pleasure for the genuin jewels of hap- 
Piness; how, in an unguarded moment, temptation got the un- 
der hold, and they fell. We don’t know how bruised and sore 
and miserable they feel, how keenly they suffer from the pangs 
of self-reproach; we may well spare them ours. Stained with 
crime though they may be, yet, if only washed with the tears 
of repentance, wiped with the towel of reformation, and 
brightened with the polish of kindly sympathy, they may be- 
come clean, useful members of society, and faithful sympa- 
thetic workers for fallen humanity. They hav but fallen where 
we perhaps oft hav stumbled. 

HOW TO REPROVE. 

Reprove, if obliged to do so, but fail not to remember mercy. 
Reprove with remembrance of our own weakness and liability 
to err; not denounce just for the sake of ventilating our pious 
indignation, nor upbraid to show our own immaculate virtue 
and sanctity. Ever remember, as is so beautifully expressed 
by that true-hearted poet and genuin Liberal, J. M. Thayer, of 
Rochester, 


“ The rock 'gainst which the driving storm 
And with’ring siroc’ vent their hate, 
Though rugged in its outward form, 
And moss-grown in its rude estate, 
May still contain a gushing tide 
Within its bosom deep concenled, 
Whose limpid beauties softly glide, 
Exhaustless, pure, and uncongealed. 


The flower o’er which the fitful blast 
Hath swept too rudely on its way, 
May fold its leaves and droop at last, 
And all-forgotten pass atvay. 
And yet that fallen, fading flower, 
Whose beauties feast the eager worm, 
That victim of an adverse hour, 
May still embrace a deathless germ.” 


ADJUSTING DIFFERENCES OF OPINION. 

Do justly, love mercy, and endeavor to make vour fellow- 
creatures happy, although they differ with you in belief, of all 
things perhaps the hardest to do. But if persons differ with 
you, clubbing them will not help the matter; for no person was 
ever yet clubbed out of one opinion into another that was 
worth ten per cent on the first cost of the club, The genuin 
Liberal, when opportunity presents itself, will lay aside the 
pet hobby or ism, and write and work earnestly for the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Why should not Liberals of all 
shades of opinion unite in the great and noble work of disen- 
thralment of honest hearts from the meshes of superstition 
and the power of priestcraft, and unite in educating the chil- 
dren in the ennobling truths of science, in cultivating love of 
nature and the study of her laws? Oh, the joy on earth that 
would result if the precepts of Liberalism were substituted for 
those of Christianity, and by all practiced! Oh, think of each 
human being, realizing human frailty and human weakness, 
yet ever doing justice, loving mercy, and honestly striving to 
make all around them happy. It would make a heaven of 
earth, an Eden paradise of every home. 

WHAT LIBERALISM OFFERS IN LIEU OF CHRISTIANITY. 

We are often defiantly asked by Christians, What can Lib- 
eralism offer in exchange for faith in the Bible, and hope in 
Christ? We answer, a life of love, instead of mere profession 
of faith; the study of science, instead of creeds and catechisms; 
knowledge of nature’s laws, in lieu of church disciplins; doing 
good from love of humanity, not fear of a vindictiv deity; the 
practice of benevolence and virtue from love of purity and 
truth, not from fear of hell’s eternal burnings; and at last a 
peaceful death, cheered by the best and truest comfort, the 
conviction we hav not lived in vain. In the language of the 
poet Smales: 

“ We are weary of fast and prayer, 

Weary of priest and creed, 

Weary of fagot, rack, and prayer. 
And terrors the churches breed. 

Let us rise to a nobler faith, 
A faith in humanity’s claims; 

Rise from the depths of aselfish fear, 
To wider and purer aims.” 


chapter of Hebrews). 
ture Mr. Bradford announced that his lecture was al- 
ready in type; that five hundred copies were for 


Mr. Reynolds spoke for nearly two hours, yet the 
interest and attention of the audience never flagged. 
He was constantly applauded, and at times provoked 
shouts of laughter by his comical descriptions, and 
again moved to tears by his pathos. As he concluded 
long continued applause testified the appreciation of 
the audience. 

Mr. Reynolds proposes to continue in the lecture 
field, and those desiring to secure his services should 
address him- at Rochester. He is the authorized 
agent of Taz Truru Seeker, to receive subscriptions, 
advertisments, etc., and will always, at every place he 


may lecture, hav a good supply of the best and latest 
Liberal books and pamphlets. 


LAST DAY'S SESSIONS. 
Sunday, Dec. 30, 1883.—Yesterday the weather was 


clear, cold, and bright; this morning it pours of rain; 
the slush is ankle deep. Yet the jolly, happy Free- 
thinkers’ example of making the best of things is 
followed by the people at large, and there is a very 
large attendance. 

Stearns, of Buffalo. 


The first speaker was Mrs. H. T. 
This lady has an easy, graceful 

delivery, and held the strict attention of her audi- 

ence. . 
After music by the choir, the president introduced 


the Hon. A. B. Bradford, of Pennsylvania, who de- 
livered his great lecture on, “The Model Saints of 


the Old Testament” (as recerded in the eleventh 
At the conclusion of the lec- 


general circulation, free to all who would hand him 
their address. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

J. H. Burnham, although suffering from severe in- 
disposition, delivered a most able and eloquent dis- 
course, after which the very deservedly popular 
orator, Jobn E. Remsburg, of Texas, delivered an 
improved version of his great lecture, “ False Claims,” 
which has called forth such glowing encomiums from 
all Liberals, from Texas to New York. Many of the 
friends who were present at the Rochester Conven- 
tion, and others who had read his lecture on “ False 
Claims” as published, supposed he had attained the 
highest point of excellence and could neitker add nor 
subtract from that masterpiece without weaking its 
force and marring its perfection. But all were de- 
lightedly disappointed, for Mr. Remsburg proved 
himself in verity a progressiv Liberal. He added, 
without omitting any of the telling and important 
facts, much new matter of equal pungency and truth. 
He was most enthusiastically applauded throughout. 

EVENING.—CLOSING SESSION, 

Despite the continued down-pouring of the rain, 
the people poured into the Opera House to attend 
the closing session of this most instructiv and har- 
monious of conventions. 

The genial president, in his most dignified and 
solemn mien, introduced the distinguished scholar, 
lawyer, orator, and model Liberal, T. B. Wakeman, 
of New York, who announced as the subject of his 
address, “The Age of Readjustment.” The storm 
raging without would help to appreciate the ques- 
tion. He said: 


Did you ever stand by the banks of a river, just after a long 
rain storm, and see the tremendous freshet rushing past at your 
feet? Such a picture is a simile that will help you to realize 
where you now stand in the world’s progress. The river of 
time is swelling like the rivers on the continent, great bodies of 
ice broken up and swept away by the mighty, resistless force of 
the impetuous current. So the great interests in the world of 
religion, government, politics, and industries are by the rush- 
ing river of scientific discovery being swept onward.- And the 
great advance movements of the world remind us we are un- 
consciously drawn into its vortex, becoming part of its mo- 
mentum, and it requires foresight and appreciation of future 
events to know what part to play, ere the end comes, 

All literature teems with the mighty impending changes, and 
urges the necessity of wisdom in the readjustment. In the 
January number of the North American Review, we find an arti- 
cle from the Rev. J. H. Rylance, of New York, pustor of St. 
Mark’s church, on the snbject of “ Theological Adjustment,” 
which suggested the title I hav chosen, ‘‘Age of Readjustment.” 
When readjustment is called for in theology, because the great 
river of time rushes onward so fiercely, the chainpions of the 
church ask in trembling, “ What shall I do to be saved?” Let 
me read a few passages which this watchman on Zion’s tower 
givs us: “ The church itself must save itself by a flank move- 
ment; no man now believes the Bible account of creation; the 
myths and fallacies of the church of old are passed away, 
never to be imposed again.” ‘‘ Modern science must he left 
free to formulate results.” [The lecturer read at some length 
from the article referred to.] 

The church accepts in submission such admissions, and asks 
with fear and anxiety the question, Who is to be the future 
master ? 

We can no longer run religion, politics, or education on the 
old Christian church dogmas. The change of base is inevit- 
able; prudent men will readjust themselvs and existing institu- 
tions, and the education of the young to the new state of the 
world, which the rushing stream of time is throwing on us. 
Read the admissions in this article of a distinguished clergy- 
man, and learn what we are coming to, if this is a clergyman’s 
opinion of his own creed, and you will realize the need of a re- 
adjustment. . 

Twenty-five years ago I had a casc in the district court before 
an aged jurist of Teutonic extraction on the bench. At the trial 
the evidence turned out to be very different to what was sup- 
posed, or that the pleadings were prepared to cover. My ad- 
versary insisted the case be dismissed, while I insisted the 
pleadings be amended. Judge was much confused; he desired 
to do justice according to law, so adjourned the case for con- 
sideration. On returning to court the judge decided onr plead- 
ings were merely notions we had got in our heads. We could 
not alter facts, The pleadings must be readjusted to meet the 


facts. 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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A Srecthought Romange. 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY BAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 


Cuarter II. 
TBE REV. GEORGE ADOLPHUS HAPGOOD. 

The Rev. George Adolphus Hapgood was a young 
man of brilliant prospects. He was guided in life by 
three grand principles: First, to wear unspotted 
linen; second, to have his boots well polished; 
third, to do just as people expected him to do. By 
strict adherence to these principles he was assured 
of eminent success. His habits were unexception- 
-able, especially his broadcloth coat, cut in the latest 
style, and fitted by the best of tailors. Not a spot of 
dust ever appeared on his unruffled bosom; his feet 
. were well shod and glittering. He did not live on 
faith, but beefsteak. His complexion was fresh, and 
his teeth white, and always on exhibition. His hair 
was combed into unvarying picturesque confusion. 
Its disorder never e a fixed arrangement. 
Its most eccentric sweep was duly calculated upon 
before the mirror. 
dignified. It was perfectly artistic; there were no 
breaks of nature, not even when he was asleep. He 
did not even snore. He was self-conscious in his 
profoundest slumters. He might he caught nap- 
ping, but never off guard. His smile was per- 
manent, and only new and then rippled into laughter; 
and the laughter never went beyond certain bounds. 
Its wildest outburata were foreordained. He was, in 
fact, a ministerial signboard, gorgeously painted, and 
always pointing in the right direction, from sheer 
inability to point otherwise, after having been set up. 
He was no hypocrite; but simply a commodity 
of goodishness, right side up with care, and ready 
to be sald to the highest bidder. .His sermons were 
eulled from the choicest treasures of pulpit oratory; 
and he eould go from borrowed excellence to his 
native dullness with such graceful declension, and 
up again with such wary flights, that the beginning 
and ending of his stolen sweets, were lost in his 
cloudy rhetoric. There was a sense of quotation, 
while at the same time he managed to give the 
impression of originality. His discourses were in- 
deed a marvel of patchwork; a mosaic of plagiar- 
ism, that dazzled one into thinking that it might be 
his own after all. He kept himself posted as to the 
spiritual wants of his congregation, and selected 
from the most adequate, if not orthodox, sources. 
He was quite splendid in society; knew how to draw 
people out concerning their petty affairs; kept his 
own shallowness to himself; seldom ventured an 
original remark even about the weather; and so his 
gareer opened with magnificent promise. There was 
no position to which he might not aspire. He kept 
the pews full and the taxes low. Some had a dim 
idea that he was a saint; but it was universally de- 
clared that he was the pink of perfection. 

eed a made his call early; but the Rev. Adolphus 
fronted him in perfect array. The haggard appear- 
anoe of hig parishioner betokened a funeral, and 
Adolphus was on the point of selecting a text, “ All 
flesh is grass.” He smiled a little when Cupples told 
his night’s experience, and put the text aside for 
future use. It was a handy text and he knew just 
how to develop it, especially to the hymn, 

“ Hark from the tomb a doleful sound.” 
At the same time he did not believe that his own 
flesh was grass, or hay, wood, or stubble, but 
fine gold, and entirely unfit for worms In fact, he 
would like to go to heaven like the prophet, in a 
chariot of fire, provided he had time to dress for 
the occarion. But death was something that he 
thought of only for rhetorical flourish. He was quite 
“happy” at funerals, and the mourners always 
looked back to the ceremony with delight. To hear 
. such a sermon over their own body, how willingly 
they ‘would die—for an hour or two. Next to being 
flattered ourselves, we like to have our dead friends 
flattered; though the probability is that if they were 
alive, we should be equally pleased to have some 
eloquent tongue show forth their bad qualities. 
Death somehow seems to make our friends a personal 
possession. We have ownership in them, and of 
course want them crowned and glorified. It’s a com- 
liment to ourselves. 

“I don’t know what to do,” said Cupples, with a 

mournful scratch of his head, 
“ Heavy and solemn.” 

“ Have you no idea where the baby came from?” 
asked the Rav. Mr. Hapgood, carefully weighing 
every word for fear that he might commit himself. 

“Not the least,” replied Cupples. 

“Was there nothing with it?” asked Hapgood, 
after a profound consideration as to whether such a 
question would compromise him. 

“ Only some clothes, a bottle of milk, and a basket.” 

“Don’t you think it may belong to some friend of 
vours ?” said Hapgoud, gropingly, not to find out the 
truth, but what was best for himself to say or do in 
the circumstances. 

“T can’t imagine who,” said Cupples. 


“Do you think it a child of sin?” said Hapgood, 


His presence was continuously’ 


just putting a foot into the unknown ocean of sur- 
mise. 

_ “Haven't any doubt of it,” said Cupples. “It’s a 
perfect devil.” 

“Sh,” said the reverend adventurer, shuddering 
back again to firm land, “I didn’t mean that exactly. 
But no matter.” After an inward prayer to God, that 
is, to himself, he continued, “Have you any plans in 
reference to the child ?” 

“No.” 

“Can you not find an asylum for it?” 

“ I hope so, but I don’t know how.” ; 

Here was a pause. The Rev. Hapgood was per- 
plexed. He looked at his boots, wherein was the 
only reflection of which he was capable; adjusted his 
collar, and swept his hair into a favorite curve, and. 
appeared to be thinking. Of course he was not 
thinking, for this did not come within the ssope of 
his principles. A minister, according to Hapgood’s 
code, was not expected to think: only to make believe 
think, and in this he was quite skillful. Fortunately 
a new idea occurred to Cupples, and he hastened to 
impart it to the clerical vacuity. 

“I wonder if Mrs. Binney wouldn’t take it,” he 
burst out. “She is rich; got a big house almost 
empty; hasn’t a chick or child in the wide world. 
’T would do her good. The baby is as handsome as 
a pictur, Mr. Hapgood.” 

Mr. Hapgood meditated as if he were solving the 
problem of the universe. Abstractly considered, it 
seemed a capital plan. But Hapgood did not care 
for abstract truth. He merely wanted to know about 
that which concerned his own welfare. He was in- 
terested in gravitation only so far as it dropped the 
apple into his own pocket. He had not the slightest 
wish to find out that the moon obeyed the same law, 
much less that the Pleiades and Orion did so. He 
only recognized Arcturus as it gave an additional 
glimmer to his boots, and for that the gaslight was 
preferable. It was not Mrs. Binney’s good that he 
sought, but what she might expect him to do. So 
he was prepared neither to second nor to oppose 
‘Cupples’s suggestion. 

“Perhaps so,” he confusedly murmured. “We 
cannot always tell. Had not you better see her?” 

“Will you give. me a note to help the matter 
along?” asked Cupples. 

Here was another rock for the reverend mariner to 
avoid. What would Mrs. Binney think? He deter- 
mined to be upon the safe side. 

“You had better see Mrs. Binney and talk the 
matter over with her. We will trust to her generos- 
ity. Iam sure she will help you if it lies within her 
power. Speak to her in your own way; I will call 
upon her this afternoon.” 

The Rev. Hapgood didn’t promise to do anything 
more than call, and he didn’t mean to do anything 
more. Cupples thought he did, however, and was 
grateful. Was it Hapgood’s fault if Cupples misun- 
derstood him ? 

Cupples took his hat and started for the door. 
Now that Hapgood was sure his parishioner was go- 
ing, and would lay no more snares for his shining 
feet, he grasped him heartily by the hand and poured 
forth a flood of fine sentiments which quite im- 
pressed Cupples and made him feel that Hapgood 
was one of the noblest of men. 

“I am glad the baby has fallen into such good 
hands, Mr. Cupples; I am sure you will care for it 
most tenderly and fiħd a home for the poor orphan. 
Your heart beats for the right and true, and provi- 
dence has sent the child that you might exhibit your 
benevolence. Good-bye; and success to your phil- 
anthropic enterprise. May its children’s children rise 
up and call you blessed.” 

It is evident that Hapgood -didn’t steal that 
speech. 

He came off with flying colors. He had done 
what Cupples had expected him to do; and yet he 
had done nothing; and there was no danger of of- 
fending anybody. So far as he was concerned, the 
baby might starve to death. His linen was clean, his 
boots bright, and no more was expected, and no more 
would he do. With this comfortable. conviction, or 
rather conclusion—for he was hardly capable of con- 
viction, even of sin—he sat down to cull some fine 
passages for his next Sunday’s sermon. Its subject 
was “Everlasting Punishment;” and he took the 
safe position of damning everybody except him- 
self and those who helped to giv him his comfortable 
position in life. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
ee 


Mind and Matter Again. 


To raz Eprror or Tue Trors Seexer, Sir: The pos- 
sibility of the manifestation of what is called mind 
always existed in all forms of matter, else there could 
never hav been those manifestations; it only required 
time for those possibilities to develop themselvs. 
The germs of thought were co-existent with matter, 
but, being so much more refined than matter, must 
throw from themselvs the crude properties of matter 
before mind, as a resultant, could so perfect itself as 
to become what is called mind, and manifest itself as 
| such. It is as the smoke that rises from the con- 
sumption of fuel, it is neither the fuel nor the fire, 


but the result of the one consuming the other. And 
though mind is something besides smoke, it can no 
more exist independent of matter than can smoke 
aside from the consumption of fuel, and when the 
fuel is consumed the fire goes out and the smoke 
ceases. So when the electrical chemical forces are 
exhausted in a human system (fuel) the fire of mag- 
netism expires, and the mind ceases to rise, or has no 
longer any activities, because there is no electrical, 
magnetic, chemical organization to generate it. But 
all those activities of mind in their results remain in 
the universe as past effects and present and future 


causes for continuous developments of good or evil. 
Erra E. Grsson. 


Paul at Rome. 
Our apostle is now on his way from Pontioli, or 
Diccarchia, to Rome, a distance of about one hundred 
and fifty miles by land. . 


“And the brethren there hearing of our approach, came 


out to meet us as far as the village called Appii Forum, and 
as far as the Three Taverns” (xxviii, 15). 


Appii ‘Forum was forty-three miles from Rome, 
and the Three Taverns thirty-three miles. 


« And when Paul saw them he gave thanks to God and was 
encouraged. And he went on to Rome. And the centurion 
allowed Paul to reside where he pleased with a soldier who 
guarded him” (16). $ f 

King James’s version reads: “The centurion de- 
livered the prisoners to the captain of the guard; but Paul 
was suffered to dwell” etc. But these italicized words 
are not found in the oldest codices, and are omitted 
in the Revision. 

«And after three days Panl sent and called for the princi- 
pal Jews, And when they were assembled he said to them: 
Men, my brethren, although I had in nothing risen up against 
the people or the law of my fathers, I was, at Jerusalem, de- 
livered over in bonds to the Romans. And they, when 
they had examined me, were disposed to release me, because 
they found in me no Offense deserving death, And as the 
Jews withstood me, I was compelled to utter an appeal to 
Cæsar; but not because I had anything of which to accuse the 
people of my nation. 0 
that I might see you, and might state these things to you; for 
it is on account of the hope of Israel that I am bound with 
this chain. They said to him: We hav received no epistle 
from Judea against thee; and none of the brethren who hav 
come from Jerusalem hav told us any evil thing of thee. 
But we are desirous to hear from thee what thou thinkest; 
for this doctrin, we know, is not received by any one” (17-22), 


Mark the words we hav italicized and then the cor- 
responding words of the Greek codices, translated 
thus: “For as concerning this sect, we know that 
everywhere it is spoken against.” The Greek scribe 
thought it was too humiliating a confession to say, 


of Rome; it would be a bar to the claim set up as 
early as the time of Irenæus (a.p. 190) that Simon 
Kepha, alias St. Peter, was bishop of Rome from the 
early part of the reign of Claudius to the close of, 
the reign of Nero—+. e., from a.D. 42 or 44 to 66 or 
68. ; , : 

«And they appointed a day; and many assembled and 
came to him at his lodgings.” 


Where, oh where, was the church of Rome a.n. 63, 
when the great apostle to the gentiles found no 
house of worship open for him, but had to proclaim, 
the gospel at his own lodgings? 

The Roman Catholics feel the force of the Protest- 
ant argument that Peter was never’at Rome, as ap- 
pears from the following annotations to the English 
Vulgate New Testament, 1582. 


«Greater evidence certes there is thereof, and more 
weighty testimony than of Romulus, Numa, Cæsar, or Cicero 
being there. Yet were hea brutish man that would deny 
this, to the discredit of so many writers and the whole 
world.” 


Then after citing several of the fathers to prove 
that Peter was the first bishop of Rome, how long he 
lived there, how he died, and where he was buried, 
the annotator makes a ludicrous attempt to answer 
what he calls the best argument the Protestants can 
make, to wit: “If Peter had been at Rome, Paul 
would hav saluted him, as he did others in the end 
of his letter to the Romans.” 


“Is not this a high point to disprove all antiquity by? Any 
man of discretion may straight see that Peter might be 
known unto Paul to be out of the city, either for persecution 
or business, when this epistle was written.” i 

“Or, if Peter happened to be at home, ‘The apostle might, 
for respect of his dignity and other of the church’s affairs, 
write unto him special letters, and so had no cause to salute 
him in this common epistle.’ 

“Or how know they that this epistle was not sent inclosed 
to Peter to be delivered by his means to the whole church of 
the Romans in some of their assemblies? It is very like it 
was recommended to some one principal man or other, that 
isnot here named. And twenty causes there may be un- 
known to us why he saluted him not; but no cause why our 
adversaries upon such frivolous reasons should reprove an 
approved truth. For even as well might they say that John 
was never at Ephesus, because Paul, in his [spurious] epistle 
to the Ephesians, doth not salute him [nor any one else}. 
And plain it is that it is the Roman seat and faith of Peter 
which they, as all Heretics before them, do fear and hate, 
and which will be their bane; and they know that there is no 
argument which convinceth in their conscience that Peter 
was never at Rome.” 


The above is taken from the notes to Romans xvi. 
At the end of Acts the writer appends a chronological 


table to show when Peter was at Rome. In this table 
the apostle leaveth Jewry a.p. 44, to avoid the fury of 


For this reason ,I sent for you to come, ` 


“This doctrin is not received by any one” in the city ` 


` did not assent. 
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Herod. He then appointeth Euodius bishop of An- 
tioch, and passing by Corinth he cometh to Rome to 
confound Simon Magus. Having founded the church 
of Rome, he afterward leaveth ,it for a time to visit 
other churches, Linus and Cletus being ‘his coadju- 
tors both in his absence and presence. Coming to 
Jerusalem a.D. 51, he holdeth the first council. Then 
he returneth to Rome, the Catholic faith by his dili- 
gence now made famous through the world. Thence 
he writeth his first epistle (from Babylon), and finally 
he is crucified in the fourteenth year of Nero, on the 
same day that Paul is beheaded. This would be a.D. 
67 or 68, but the tabulator puts it a.D. 70, two years 
after Nero’s death ! 

By this lucid table “the studious reader may discov- 
er,” says the oracular Catholic scribe, “ the folly of the 
Protestants that can find no time when Peter might 
possibly come to Rome, be bishop, and die there !” 

But to return to Paul. 

“And he-explained to them respecting the kingdom of 
God, testifying and. persuading them concerning Jesus, out 
of the law of Moses, and out of the prophets, from morning 
till evening” (23). 

Yes, indeed, out of the Pentateuch and the proph- 
ets Paul found all the facts concerning Jesus; for even 
in his epistles he tells us little enough of the actual 
earthly life of his anointed savior. ; 
` And some of them assented to his discourses, and others 
And they went out from him, disagreeing 
among themselvs. And Paul addressed to them this speech: 
Well did the Holy Spirit, by the mouth of Isaiah, the prophet, 
speak concerning your fathers, Go unto this people and say 
to them, Hearing, ye will hear, and will not understand; and 
ye will see, and will notcomprehend. For the heart of this 
people is made fat, and their hearing they hav made heavy, 
and their eyes hav they closed; lest they should see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, and nnderstand with 
their hearts and be converted, and I should forgiv them. 
Therefore be this known to you, that to the gentiles is this 
redemption of God sent, and they will hear it” (24-28). 

That is to say, the gentiles of Rome and Italy. hav 
not yet’received the new doctrin, but. they will now 
hear it. And yet the Catholic church claims that 
Peter had been preaching at Rome about twenty 
years, and that by his diligence the Roman faith was 
now made famous through the world! 

The next verse, though unimportant, is an acknowl- 
edged interpolation: ` i 

“ And when he had thus said, the Jews retired; and there 
were great disputations among them ” (29). 

It is omitted in the revised New Testament, not 
being found in any of the early MSS. 

“ And Paul hired a house, at his own cost, and resided in 
it two years; and there he received all that came to him. 
And he preached concerning the kingdom of God, and taught 


body cueens the Lord Jesus Messiah without hindrance” 
(30, 31). 


This abrupt termination of the book has grieved 


. many a devout Christian, who would hav given his 


life to know how Paul ended his days. But the 
“Man of Sin” has a wicked suspicion that St. Luke, 
or whoever was the inspired writer of Acts, added 
something which, for cogent reasons, the early Cath- 
olic fathers cut off. For those crafty ecclesiastics 
knew that a canonical disclosure of the fact that Paul 
went to Rome in the reign of Augustus Cæsar would 
play the mischief with historical Christianity. 
a 
Mr. Walker’s Command of Language. 


To raz Eprror or Tur Trova Susser, Sir: In your 
issue of Dec. 22d was an article over the name of E. 
C. Walker, a gentleman whose contributions to Tur 
Trura Seexer I hav often read with interest. Mr. 
Walker appears to possess the faculty of putting 
words together in a manner to express his meaning 
more clearly than myself and some others of your 
contributors are able to do. As for myself, I should 
not like to undertake to discuss with him the point 
that white was not black, for he having so much bet- 
ter command of language than myself I should be 
likely to come out only second best in argument, 
though in point of fact I was right. 

In the article referred to Mr. Walker undertakes 
to criticise an article in Tas Tura Sezxer on the 
temperance question, by Ellwood Chantler, and be- 
littles that writer in a way that partakes too much of 
the character of Christian charity, which would hav 
all to conform to its creed. Had Mr. Walker known 
the writer of that article, with his honest, upright 
principles and conscientious convictions to pursue a 
course to do what he can for the welfare of human- 
ity, I am sure Mr. Walker, like myself, could not hel 
but admire his spirit of humanity and allow him the 
right to think for himself, although their views upon 
the temperance question might differ. 

We professing Liberals ought to extend a more 
Liberal charity towards Liberals—and others, too— 
than is often the case. With regard to anti-prohibi- 
tion Mr. Walker can find arguments that appear rea- 
sonable. The Prohibitionists can also find argu- 
ments that appear reasonable and very weighty. A 
few years ago I was on Mr. Walker's side of the ques- 
tion, and now, though not a red-hot Prohibitionist, I 
am on that side, and hav had good reason for chang- 
ing; the move is, in my opinion, in the right direc- 
tion. Hoping my friend, Mr. Walker, will read this 
in the spirit in which it was written, I am sure 
there will be no offense taken. 

_ The Chantler brothers are farmers. I hav known 


P| men and women, both in theory and practice, as he 


them from infancy; they are good. examples of hon- 
esty and sobriety. Jons Ray. 
oO 


Liberty and Prohibition. 


To raz Eprror or Tus Trurs Seeker, Sir: Brother 
E. C. Walker has seen fit, in an article lately pub- 
lished in your paper, to apply these: expressions to 
me personally: “illogical remark;” “ungenerous 
flings;” “reckless and cruel charges;” and, to cap the 
climax of my iniquity, he says I am unjust to my 
“fellow Liberals.” ; 

Of what awful thing am I guilty, which has so 
wrought up our friend and excited his indignation? 
This: I took exception to the seventh plank of the 
League congress, which, I hold, misrepresents thou- 
sands of Liberals by saying “Temperance (prohibi- 
tion) laws” are insulting restrictions of personal lib- 
erty. I deny it. 

I regretted that the League is made “ directly or 
indirectly” the tool of the rumselling power. 

This is the sum and substance of my offending. 
For saying this I am pelted with epithets, which go 
further with some people than arguments. 

In the meekness of a lamb may I be permitted to 
gently remark, in the presence of my furious assail- 
ant, that I had not the most distant thought of doing 
injustice to my fellow Liberals. I did think, when 
reading that seventh plank, that the injustice was 
done by the Liberal League Congress to every “tem- 
perance (prohibition) ” Liberal man and woman in 
the land. And I still think so. I hav nothing to 
take back. Its passage was a burning shame and an 
open disgrace to the cause of Liberalism in this 
country. It may be “cruel” and “wicked” and “un- 
generous” and “reckless” in me to dissent from that 
seventh plank; but it was sevenfold all these for that 
congress to pass that seventh disgrace. 

It may be, too, that the men and women who 
passed it are as strictly temperate as I “dare be.” 
If they are, they hav a queer way of showing it. 

The Christian church, which passed resolutions 
forty years ago against the abolitionists, just as the 
League has against the prohibitionists, has been busy 
ever since in trying to show that it was always the 
friend of the slave, and only condemned the aboli- 
tionisis because of their “cruel charges,” and who, 
in a “reckless” manner, made the “illogical and 
wicked charges” that the churches, which sang songs 
in favor of Puritan liberty, at the self-same time made 
themselvs tools, “directly and indirectly,” of the 
slave power. What did it matter that the church 
north declared, over and over, that it was as much 
the friend of freedom as abolitionists dare be? 

If the Christian church committed a grievous mis- 
take, or, rather, crime, on the slavery question, the 


Liberal League Congress has committed a mistake 
no less serious. Whatever blunders the Liberal 
League may hav made in the past, this is the greatest 
of all. In my judgment it has set Liberalism back 
many years. It is a terrible scourge which the 
League has. put into the hands of the church. 

All the articles which I hav ever read against pro- 
hibition, and I hav read all I could obtain, seem 
stuffed with sophisms in the name of “personal lib- 
erty.” Prohibition is no more a contradiction of 
personal liberty than was abolition. If I am illogical, 
let us hav the proof, and not mere assertion. 

Here is a statement that I did not expect friend 
Walker to make against me, namely, that my charge 
that the League made itself a tool of the rum-selling 
power is wholly without foundation, and that I “well 
know it.” Has it come to this, that the only way to 
meet an opponent is to accuse him of knavery? He 
asserts that a “large proportion of the men and 
women who voted for that resolution hav no more 
connection with the ‘rum-power’ than has W. F. 
Jamieson.” Who said they had? The same thing 
was true of the ministers and bishops of the church 
north when they voted against the abolitionists in 
relation to slavery. Considering the stress Brother 
Walker lays upon “logic,” I should think he would 
see, without having it pointed out to him, that per- 
sons may be made tools without being conspirators. 
Every day honest people are made tools of treacher- 
ous sharpers. I hav nowhere accused the men and 
women who voted for that black spof on the Liberal 
League ofany criminal intent. Doubtless, as hesays, 
“a large proportion of them are as strict temperance 


dare be.” Who said they werenot? Friend Walker 
always appears to be unduly sensitiv on this point, 
and frequently resents an accusation against his tem- 
perance principles which his opponent has not made. 
He appears to imagin that because he, a strict tem- 
perance man, flies to the aid of free drinking, on the 
slightest provocation, people will suspect that he 
is a free drinker himself. I think that is not the 
point. I did not raise it. Why should he? I un- 
derstand the sense in which so many persons claim 
to be “strictly temperate.” Every moderate drinker 
of alcoholic beverages can claim to be a temperance 
man or woman. Now, I look upon such temperance 
people as already on the road to the drunkard’s 
grave. There is no safety for mankind in general 


and in health. Ingersoll calls this “intemperate 
temperance.” So be it. But of this I am fully satis- 
fied—that we will never, never hav “liberty for man, 
woman, and child” until the principle he condemns 
is practiced by the human race. He might talk a 
thousand years about liberty, and let rum run free, 
which freedom he favors, and victims of the slavish 
vice will make millions mourn. 

I am aware that the opponents of prohibition hon- 
estly believe that to prohibit rum-selling is an inva- 
sion of personal liberty, human rights. On this I am 
ready to make a square issue in both oral and written 
debate. 

Mr. Walker says, “ W. F. Jamieson is equally illog- 
ical with Abbot, Underwood, Bundy, Comstock & Co.” 
Can he not see the difference between freedom of 
opinion and unrestrained action? Does it logically 
follow, because I am heartily in favor of the right of 
the people to promulgate even wrong opinions, that I 
am equally in favor of wrong conduct? Is this a 
specimen of friend Walker's logic? This is the logic 
of the pulpit. It is the subtil sophism of which the 
Spanish inquisitors were guilty—-confounding false 
opinions with wicked conduct. I am perfectly will- 
ing that pagan, Jew. Catholic should entertain what- 
ever opinions he selects, but if any of his opinions 
carried into action would rob me of my farm (if I had 
one), there is no Liberal who would not object, and 
would compel him by law to drop it. 

There are no anti-prohibitionists, I believe, that 
dare intimate that the business of rum-selling is not 
a nefarious traffic. Because I say that “ Liberty is 
Virtue’s mother,” I was not aware that I stood com- 
mitted, logically, to the notion that Rum is the daugh- 
ter of Liberty ! 

In this discussion, if my opponents will adhere to 
the strict canons of logic, it will be shown that in op- 
posing “prohibitory (temperance) laws,” they log- 
ically oppose the science of law itself, upset all gov- 
ernment, and introduce universal anarchy. 

Pipe Stone City, Minn. W. F. JAMIESON. 
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The Sabbath-Breaking Cat. 


To rar Enrror or Tus Trure Sererer, Sir: About 
half a century ago in this state the pious people want- 
ed, as they now do, a special act passed that would 
make it a crime to travel on Sunday, except to oue 
of their churches. Accordingly a so-called pious line 
of stages was projected and, I think, started. Iam. 
unable to say positivly, but presume the seats—and 
probably the whole vehicle—were to hav been conse- 
crated and blest. What they would hav done, given 
the power, was demonstrated in Connecticut a short 
time ago. 

To show up the hypocrisy and sham piety of the 
scheme, the following satirical lines were written. If 
you think them deserving a reprint, we will see them 
in Tax Traore Seeker. I regret that the author was 
too modest to giv his name or initials. 

Syracuse, N. Y. J. Van Dexsurau. 

` THE SABBATH-BREAKING CAT. 


There was a Presbyterian cat—a cat of high renown-- 
Who took a route one Sabbath day and wandered through the 
town; 

When lo! within her reach she spied a rat upon the wall. — 
She caught it at a single bound, which made the poor thing 
squall; ' atk 
She hugged it in a wanton mood, and squeezed it with her 


awe; , ; Nap 
At length she shed its precious blood with her long piercing 
claws. W 
Then, sporting with her favorit prey, she took itin her mouth, 
And hied her home without delay, to eat it, nothing loth. 
“Ye graccless wretch!” auld mammy cries; “What hae ye 
been about ?— 

To violate our Sabbath day by your unseemly rout 
“Lord! mammy, see,” says Margery; {she’s been at work, I 
trow! Z 

Upon our holy Sabbath day—see! there’s a rat, I vow! 

“Ye graceless wretch!” auld mammy cries; “ye shall be well 
chastised, : : 

As soon as Monday morn appears, for what ye hae practised. 

On Monday morning all arose, poor puss amongst tho rest; 

The auld man fell upon his knees, and thus his God ad- 
dressed: f i i 

“O Lord, ye know this graceless cat, which we hav raised in 
awe, ` 

Upon thy Sabbath caught a rat, contrary to thy law. 

Forgiv us, Lord, our numerous #108 according to thy sense; 

Do not impute to our souls this wretched cat's offense. - 

She has been raised with pious care, and often catechised— 

So soon as I hay done my prayer she shall be well chastised. 

Poor puss no longer could contain, but rising from her knees, 

She thus broke forth, in rustic straiu: ‘Lord, hear me, if 
you please: : n 

The laws of nature I obey, without the least restraint, 

For which alone my master dear is lodging such complaint. 

If nature's laws were not designed to regulate our ways, 

Why were they impressed on every mind, without respect to 
days? 

If Sabbath days were set apart, reserved as days of rest, 

Impress this truth on every heart, and make it manifest. 

My master dear, with all his prayer, on Sabbaths doth you 
seek 

But, rest assured, you're his least care the balance of the 
week. : i 

He is a Sabbath devotee, with wily airs and tricks, ; 

Who serves the Lord each seventh day to pay the score of six. 

Remove, O Lord, that filthy vail which blinds my master’s 
eyes; : : y 

Teach him to know—and, knowing, feel——wherein trae virtue 
lies. i ns 

"Tis acts alone, and not the day on which the act is done, 

That constitute the misery we find beneath the sun. ; 

Not waiting to be bid adieu, she bounded through the door 


m 


from the enslaving power of strong drink except in 
lolai abstinence fyom all intoxicatin,g drink, in sickness 


To seek for game—her favorit sport—and ne'er was heard of 
more. 
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service, and the puritan Sunday law is powerless 
before their wealth. They, however, giv their men 
a week-day to rest, and this is just the same. Human 
nature is not strong enough to bear unbroken ser- 
vice. The people would not submit, and however 
hard Christian skinflints and pious corporation 
directors might try, they would find themselvs unable 
to grind any finer the faces of the poor. The law as 
it now stands is no restriction to capital’s demands 
and no protection to labor’s needs. It is useless, 
superfluous, and tyrannical, because it does not ac- 
complish any good in’ preventing Sunday occupa- 
tions; because every man and woman who now 
observes the day would do so if no law were on the 
statute book; and it is a tyrannical anachronism 
because it enables a bunch of pharisees to prescribe 
to their less powerful neighbors the manner in 
which it may be used. The hypocritical pretense of 
wanting a “day of rest for the poor laborer” is 
played-out bosh. Of what use is a day of rest, if the 
only place open to spend it in is a rumshop or a 
church? No one wants to forcibly close the churches, 
and it seems that no one can close the saloons. The 
great body of the people will not spend all their Sun- 
days in listening to sermons, and they will go some- 
where. The common sense method, then, is to sub- 
stitute decent places for the low ones to which the 
idle are now forced. to resort. Puta well stocked 
library, a cheerful reading-room, a beautiful art gal- 
lery, a legitimate moral drama, in competition with 
a groggery or a low-down dive or concert saloon, 
and who can think so ill of human nature—even 
when corrupted by Catholicism—as to doubt that the 
result will be for almost immeasurable good? Pes- 
simism on this subject can only come from the 
opinion that centuries of Christianity hav utterly de- 
based mankind, an opinion we are sure the religious 
people generally would not share. Heretofore the 
Independent has affected to desire progress in civili- 
zation. It will serve that cause much better by help- 
ing along these Sunday openings than by applauding 
the Middle Age sentiments of a few supercilious fos- 
sils. 
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Ministerial Salary-Grabbers. 


One of New York’s senators has distinguished 
himself by introducing into the Senate of the United 
States the following bill: 

“ A bill to increase the salaries and pay of the chaplains in 
the army: 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representativs 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the salaries of chaplains in the armies of the United States 
shall, from and after the first day of July, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-three, be at the rate of one thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars per annum, instead of one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, as now provided by section twelve hundred and sixty- 
one of the Revised Statutes, together with forage for one 
horse.” 

Mr. Elbridge G. Lapham is the person ostensibly 
fathering this measure, but that he is primarily re- 
sponsible for it there is no reason to believe. Un- 
doubtedly some chaplain affected by it is the real 
mover, and Mr. Lapham consents to introduce it for 
the glory of God—and votes for Mr. Lapham when 
he again runs for office. 

The modesty of these chaplains becomes apparent 
on observing the retroactiv clause that the increase 
shall date from last July. One would think that the 
experience of the congressmen who took back pay 


would hav deterred the chaplains from asking any a Trouble ong the Faithful. : 
: . : The Rome correspondent of the London Post is au- 
- more than an increase for future services, but discre- 


ames : uo = thority for the statement that the pope is to be ex- 
tion, it seems, is not a characteristic of the militant í : A R A 
shepherds who pray to the God of battles. They perimented upon with dynamite by some of his Ameri- 


: - | can Fenian followers if he does not restrain himself 
mightas well hay sekedi for bask pay for f ha laitaa from interfering in the affairs of Ireland. The pope 
years as for six months, so far as the principle of hon- 


esty is concerned, and it would be just as legitimate | Ae thas thero are Prona Whon heap ponid 
and constitutional for Deacon Lapham to ask Con- to receive, who will obtain access to his presence, and 
gress to build them each a hundred-thousand-dollar who will sustain the cause of the Irish against op- 


church as it is to vote money to pay their salaries. apne tok unpleasant state of afai d 
Congress has no power to establish religion, but if A aaa E E ECA mare 


; 3 3 should the Fenians put their threat into execution 
voting cig bieon hundred dollar ATOSE SROP pO REY the dogma of papal infallibility would receive a 
eral hundr ed preachers, besides keeping. a horse for severe blow. Every Catholic is bound on pain of ex- 
bg SaN ii Pe ake pe pase T wer i ee Pane communication from the holy apostolic church here 
Hahing Tougn in tae army, baen toe. ngs) an-| and eternal flames hereafter to believe that the pope’s 
guage needs aie as Pacl Mote ene New Ter order to the Irish priests to refrain from interfering 
tament, We quite ane we y S Sun that bes with the English government is right. Should he 
measure of legislation is defectiv in political morality. be killed because of it, his successor would not prob- 
The support of chaplains in any form is a piece of ably care to follow his example, and might, through 
unconstitutional rascality. The stealing of six 


: th i f d ite, be induced to re- 
months’ back pay is a small thing compared to the Nee Seema at hea Sea elapse aoa pc nae 


; Saree aaa scind the order. In such an event the difficulty 
persistent T of the fundamental principles of of deciding which was the infallible dictum might be 
our government. 


too great for the brain of the average Catholic and 
might lead to an untold amount of heretical thought. 
“What makes the papal opinion so valuable to the 
Trish ?” says the Times, “is the fact that it is infal- 
lible. There is a great deal, no doubt, in having an 
assurance from the highest possible authority that 
you are all right. But this very fact makes it im- 
possible to change the infallible mind. The pope’s 
private advices, dating from before all worlds, upon 
the political duties of Irishmen, cannot possibly be 
modified by ephemeral postal cards on the situation 
written by an anonymous Irishman who does not pre- 
tend to be infallible, but only declares his ability to 
smash the head of the church with a shillalah or blow 
it out of the chair of Saint Peter with dynamite. If 
the infallible mind could be changed by temporary 
accidents to the precarious person of its incumbent, 
it would be no longer infallible, and hence unworthy 
of notice. Threats to blow up the cardinals might 
be equally efficacious without being so transparently 
irrational.” 

We are afraid the Times is poking fun at the pope, 
which a Protestant ought not to do; for what if the 
Lutheran schism should, after all, turn out to be the 
work of antichrist, as the very faithful hold? What 


The “Independent” and the Sunday Question. 

Mr. Bowen’s paper opposes the opening of art 
galleries, libraries, museums, and other places of 
amusement and instruction on Sundays, for the 
reason that after this “then comes the deluge— 
factories open, shops open, laborers and clerks 
enslaved by seven days’ work, and the sanitary and 
social and moral blessings of the seventh day 
rest, whether you call it Jewish, Christian or Moham- 
medan, lost.” This is unadulterated nonsense. Is 
the Independent so ignorant as not to know that the 
day of rest is a custom older than any western relig- 
ion; that before Christ, and while Moses is said 
to hav been fioundering around in the wilderness, 
eastern people made one day in seven a holiday? 
There is no law to prevent employers demanding the 
services of their workmen on our secular holidays, 
but they do not, neither would the workmen submit. 
It is perfectly legitimate for the state to recognize 
and make legal the weekly rest; what the state 
should not do is to attempt to interfere with the 
manner in which the rest-day may be spent. Already 
the railroad corporations and others demand Sunday 


pit of hell would be found deép enough for a railer 
at the successor of St. Peter? 


IU E en, ta tre 
The ‘Monument Fund. l 
Since the acknowledgment of Dec. 29th we hav re- 
ceived sums to be used for the monument as follows. 
The total at that date was $1,291,72. 


D. Nettleton, 1 00 Dennis Morris, 50 
Chas. Knorr - 50 J. E. Beckley, 1 00 
Mrs. S. A. Cope, 1 00 John McCrory, 1 00 
N: M. Levy, 1 00 John Kelly, 1 00 
A. S. Pellegrini, 1 00 Dwight Warren, 50 
Chas. Zeigler, 1 00 J. H. Shipley, 1 00 
J. B. Shelling, 1 00 Wm. H. Hedge, 
J. M. Peck, 100 Jeff Hill, 20 
N. J. Trenham, 1 00 Rufus Perkin, 1 00 
Ed:-F. Munn, 50 N. Woolsey, 75 
G. W. Tillotson, 100 Ethan Allen Gates, 2 00 
J. S. Shepard, 50 James Barry, 50 
A. P. Urey, / 100 Jos. Kling, 2 00 
J. S. Bennett, 100 J.D. Martin, 1 00 
John Dainton, 100 George Hendee, 1 00 
Charles Laperche, 25 Robt. Larkin, 1 00 
Total, $1,324 87 
ae 


Another Dogma Given Up. 
In his last Sunday’s sermon Mr. Beecher took oc- 
casion to remark that: 


“The arithmetical formula of three in one and one in three 
is preposterous.” ; i 

This is another milestone in Mr. Beecher’s evolu- 
tion. About the only orthodox belief to which the 
great Brooklyn preacher still clings is the idea of 
God, and in his conception of this God he differs 
very widely from his co-pulpiteers. Mr. Beecher has, 
at various times, abjured the following Christian 
dogmas: 

1. Hell. 

2. The fall of man. 

3. The atonement. 

4, The trinity. 

Now if a man can repudiate all these and still be 
a Christian, it must be evident that in its evolution 
Christianity has already arrived at that point of de- 
velopment where all traces of its ancestry are lost. 
Its variation of species has proceeded as fast as the 
most hopeful evolutionist could expect. But it seems 
almost certain that most churchmen will contend that 
Mr. Beecher is an Infidel and not a Christian at all. 

The torture which religion brings to earnest souls 
early made Mr. Beecher unhappy. 


“When I was a boy,” he said, “if anybody ever hungered 
and thirsted after religion I did. I tried to get it and tried 
to get it. I was like one who heard the sound of music in a 
house to which he was invited and could not find a coat and 
could not make one. I read Jonathan Edwards’ horrible 
sermons about hell. They were made for hell, and ought to 
be sent to hell. I thought I was a depraved little sinner, 
without a particle of good in me, Iwas burdened with a 
historic sense of being sinful; I was taught that I was born 
totally depraved, and I concluded I was a bundle of fuel for 
hell fire. I hav seen the time that I wished I was the cow I 
was driving into the field—it would all be over with her when 
she died.” í ` 


This is the experience of hundreds, yes, thousands, 
of Freethinkers. But now that they are free they 
do not, like Mr. Beecher, stand up and pretend to 
teach the religion that made them such cowardly 
slaves. They are not content with negativing a few 
of the grossest impositions in the scheme. 

To be consistent, and to win the highest respect of ` 
mankind, Mr. Beecher should publicly ascend the 
platform upon which he really stands. His true 
place in the intellectual struggle now going on is by 


the side of Col. Ingersoll. 
ag gs aa 


Tue judiciary, court of pardons, and governor of New Jer- 
sey hav committed a murder—judicial, it is true, but never- 
theless a murder. On Thursday, the 3d inst., the gallows in 
Newark had two victims. One of them was James Graves, a 
man who had up to his 66th year never been before a court. 
He was known as an eccentric but harmless old man, who 
lived alone, and fancied that he was an inventor. He was 
intolerably plagued by street boys, and one day he fired a 
pistol at one of his worst tormentors, killing him. Graves 
was tried and condemned, but it was not expected he would | 
be hung, as his mental condition was well known. Seven 
physicians testified to his insanity, among them being the 
best experts on lunacy in this part of the country. The au- 
topsy performed after his death proved beyond doubt that 
he was not a responsible person. While in jail he has been 
feeble-minded and wandering in his speech, and his childish- 
ness touched the hearts of his jailers. About 9 o'clock on the 
morning of his death his lawyer tried to make him under- 
stand that the Court of Pardons had declined to extend 
clemency to him, and that the governor had refused to even 
grant a respite. ‘‘ Graves,” he said, “You are going to be 
hanged to-day. You will die very soon.” ‘ Well?” replied 
the old man in a questioning way. ‘Don’t you understand 
me?” asked the lawyer. ‘‘I didn't rest last night,” he an- 
swered, “and I don’t know when I'll get better reat. Per- 
haps to-night. I must finish this thing, and next week TI 
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take it to the navy yard and sell it there.” He pointed to a 
little box which he said contained an invention on perpetual 
motion. ‘Jersey justice” has passed into a by-word If it 
ig to be perverted by hanging men in such mental condition, 
it will soon become a hissing and ashame. The Sun reports 
that in the days before his mental affliction Graves was an Athe- 
ist,and that heshowed a gleam of reasonin refusing the services 
of a priest, saying he did not believe in church cant. But 
his attention could not be fixed upon any topic long enough 
to get a rational thought. His companion upon the gallows 
was a young Catholie, who murdered his wife because she 
scolded him for coming home drunk. He was attended by a 
priest, who heard his confession and absolved him, by which 
means he will go as straight to heaven as anyone. 


' Tux Liberals of San Jose, Cal., hav a Young People’s Pro- 
gressiv Lyceum, which has been in existence about a year 
and numbers some seventy scholars. Its objects, as stated 
by Dr. J. L. York in a lecture before it on the 23d ult., are 
the giving to all lovers of perfect liberty, conscience, and 
mental development, an organization where old and young 
will be instructed in all that pertains to their moral, mental, 
and physical welfare. Its motto is universal mental liberty. 
Meetings are held every Sunday. As its motto states, it 
urges no particular belief, but leaves everyone at liberty to 
believe as he may from his own standpoint.. Confining itself 
to the realm of absolute knowledge, there can be no ground 
for quarrel. In his lecture on the occasion referred to, Dr. 
York defined Secularism in a very clear and impartial man- 
ner. The doctor, says the San Jose Mercury, is a rapid talker, 
and possesses a wonderful power of magnetism over an audi- 
ence. ‘Buta short time. ago,” he said, “Christianity held 
supreme control of tongue and pen, and but few could be 
found to raise their voices against it, Fear and indifference 
rested like a cloud upon the civilized world. -'To-day all re- 
ligious dogmas, pretended divine revelations, and systems of 
civilization are summoned to the bar of critical investigation. 
Under one flag are found Catholics, Episcopalians, Presby- 


terians, Methodists, and various smaller sects, all claiming 


to be the exponents of the Christian religion; while under the 
flag of human progress, science, and humanity are classed 
Materialists, Spiritualists, Atheists, Infidels, Secularists, and 
the like, differing, perhaps, upon minor principles, but agree- 
ing upon general principles. Secularism is the opposit to 
what some people call sacred or divine. The National Lib 
eral League is based on Secularism, which is to free the state 
and school from all religious observance and control. Secu- 
larism is the true science of life, and isin opposition to every 
system of religion on earth. Secularism means more than 
Infidelity, Materialism, Atheism, Freethought. Religion is 
brought to the bar of Secularism to prove its many fulse 
claims upon the intellect of the world. Secularism teaches, 
first, supreme atten tion to the duties of this life, to ourselvs, 
and then to our fellow-man; second, that civilization, true 
progress, and the improvement of society can best be ob- 
tained by human means and a disbelief in a God to worship 
or a devil to fear; third, that reason is a safer and better 
guide than the Bible or divine revelation; that science and 
knowledge are better providers for all human needs than a 
faith in supernatural means—that one school-master is bet- 
ter than a thousand priests. The force of habit and fashion 
is what supports the churches to-day. Socially, Secularism 
places man and woman side by side, equalin every way. No 
religion on earth has done this. God and the Bible hav not 
grown, but a sense of morality, justice, and goodness in the 
minds of the people has greatly improved science. Secular- 
ism denies the right of any falsehood to liv, no matter if it 
has been handed down as coming from saint or Lord. Secu- 
larism offers no premium for hypocrisy, and holds out no 
motivs for deception, no heaven of bliss, no hell of woe, but 
tends to make men and women honest for honesty’s sake. 
Being the true science, it is the safest belief at death. The 
chief object of Secularism is an honest endeavor to rid the 
world of error, shame, and priestcraft, and to teach that true 
salvation is self-salvation, by doing good for good’s own 
sake. The necessity for Secularism is found in the failure of 
theological systems to regenerate the world, the impossibility 
of uniform religious belief, and the requirement by modern 
thought of a higher and more intellectual faith than ortho- 
doxy presents. Secularism is the grand study of life, based 
upon the deductions of science, and the moral life of the 
world depends upon a knowledge of nature’s law, and obedi- 
ence to that law. Secularism is a gospel of hope, and points 
to a republic of universal mental liberty. It tells of a time 
when religion will consist of doing good, not depending upon 
rites and creeds; when a conflict of opinion will not cause 
hatred; when war and bloodshed shall cease, and this planet 
produce a brotherhood of men; when the grinding wheels of 
monopoly shall cease, and woman shall find no restriction 
laid upon her natural right to equal liberty. It tells of a 
time when excess and intemperance will not mar the beauty 
of manhood, and when each man will be a law to himself, 
and the law of love, not force, shall rule the world. It tells 
of a time when the school-master shall supersede the priest, 
and when all the signs and symbols of superstition shall pass 
away; when the college of learning shall lift its proud head 
above the clouds of bigotry and fanaticism, shedding peace 
‘and light and mental freedom over all lands.” After the lec- 
ture, from which we hav quoted but a few points, a collection 
was taken to purchase Christmas presents for the youngsters 
of the Lyceum. If every town in the country had a lyceum 
and a Dr. York, our cause would progress a good deal faster. 
A happy New Year to the Liberals of the Pacific slope. May 
’85 find their numbers legion. . 


LaRoy SUNDERLAND, our well-known contributor on Ideol- 
ogy and kindred subjects, has been made a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Science, Letters, and Art in London, in considera- 
tion of his discoveries in psychology and hygiene. Dr. Sun- 
derland drives a viril quill, and one that makes him warm 
friends and strong intellectual enemies. 


. event of the kind, by the way, in the state. 


Tur Liberals of Texas are setting an exceedingly good ex- 
ample for us of other states to follow. They hav nearly com- 
pleted a four-thousand-dollar hall in Waco, the opening of 
which is thus noticed by the Waco Day of December 22d: 


“ Our Liberal friends could not hav asked for a happier oc- 
casion than the opening of their new hall last night—the first 
3 The building, 

which is situated on Washington street, between Sixth and 

Seventh, is of wood, but constructed very substantially. It 
is seventy-five feet in length by fifty in width. The ceiling, 

with a view to acoustic qualities, is arched and is very lofty. 

The edifice is yet to be painted and papered, but shows how 

comfortable and capacious it is. Three chandeliers, with 

several jets of gas, light the room. When completed it will 
cost $4,000 and will be highly creditable to those who de- 

signed and built it. The night was quite inclement, but as 
early as eight o’clock visitors commenced to arrive and they 

came in groups until midnight. There were no formal open- 
ing ceremonies, no speechmaking or anything of the kind— 
simply sociability and good cheer. On entering, the first 
thing that.struck the reporter’s eye were the tables for raffles 
and the sale of fancy articles. These were in charge of 
ladies and did a lively business during the evening, disposing 
of many useful and beautiful articles. The supper tables 
were a sight long to be remembered, We hav heard of tables 
‘groaning’ under a weight of good things, and certainly the 
tables last night illustrated the force of theexpression. The 
repast was a complete one—substantials, delicacies, and 
dainties—everything good to eat that the market could fur- 
nish, Each and every guest was seated and allowed ample 
time to enjoy the bill of fare, served’ by lady waiters who 
were unremitting in their attentions. The dancing com- 
menced at nine o'clock, led by the superb Walhall orchestra, 
who discoursed their best music, which was keptup until after 
midnight. As to the personnel of the assembly it was noticed 
that several of the orthodox Christian and Hebrew denomi- 
nations were represented, evincing a spirit of friendliness 
that was truly gratifying. We may also state, in behalf of 
the ladies of the Religious and: Benevolent association (the 
Liberal organization) that they received substantial evidences 
of a friendly spirit from quite a number of ladies of other 
churches, who assisted in decorating the room, loaned linen, 
glass, and china for the tables, and sent turkevs, cakes, and 
other good things. It was truly a bountiful and enjoyable 
occasion, Chief credit must of course be awarded to the 
Liberal ladies, who worked so hard to make the event a suc- 
cess, Among these ladies may be mentioned Mesdames W. 
E. Dupree, Sanford, Jobnson, Sedberry, Gerald, Caruthers, 
Taft, Misses Neva Stiff, Kate Gerald, and others whose names 
we cannot now recall. The receipts hav not yet been footed 
up, but must hav been considerable. All concerned hav rea- 
son to feel gratified at the outcome. Another feature we had 
almost forgotten was the large number of children in attend- 
ance. These little ones seemed to enjoy themselvs fully as 
much as the grown folk.” 


The Religious Benevolent Association was chartered Dec- 
12, 1882, and immediately commenced work, using the dis- 
trict court room as their place of meeting. Ninety-eight lec- 
tures hav been delivered before the Association, which has 
met twice each Sunday during the year. Besides the $4,000 
raised for this hall, the current expenses, including lights, 
fuel, sexton’s fees, organ music, and lecturer’s salary, hav 
been $1,107,70; $78,55 bav been raised tor the poor. J.D, 
Shaw is the head and front of the organization, and in addi- 
tion to the ninety-eight home lectures he has found time to 
giv forty-eight more elsewhere. In congratulating the Asso- 
ciation and the board of directors on the showing of the first 
year, Mr. Shaw adds that there has been a moral and intel- 
lectual quickening among the people that cannot be put in 
figures, but nevertheless is visibly seen and felt in the grow- 
ing tolerance of opinion and the increase of human sympathy. 
We say, with Mr. Shaw, may the good work never cease until 
the brotherhood of men is the song of the race. 


A wrirer.in the Tribune has found in one of John Milton’s 
articles (“ The Special Government of Man”) this opinion of 
polygamy. Milton recognizes and admits that itis a Bible 
institution, and seems at a loss how to reconcile his belief in 
the divinity of the book with his ideas of morality. He says: 
“I hav not said the marriage of one man with one woman, 
lest I should by implication charge the holy patriarchs and 
pillars of our faith, Abraham and the others who had more 
than one wife at the same time, with habitual sin; and lest I 
should be forced to exclude from the sanctuary of God as 
spurious the whole offspring which sprang from them, yea, 
the whole of the sons of Israel, for whom the sanctuary it- 
self was made. For it is said in Deuteronomy (xxii, 2) ‘a 
bastard shall not enter into the congregation of Jehovah, 
even to the tenth generation.’ ‘Either, therefore,’ proceeds 
Milton, ‘polygamy is a true marriage, or all children born in 
that state are spurious, which would include the whole race 
of Jacob, the twelve tribes chosen by God. But as such an 
assertion would be absurd in the extreme, not to say impious, 
and as itis the hight of injustice as well as an example of 
the most dangerous tendency in religion, to account as sin 
what is not such in reality, it appears to me that so far from 
the question respecting the lawfulness of polygamy being 
trival, it is of the highest importance that it should be de- 
cided. Not a trace appears of the interdiction of 
polygamy throughout the whole law, not even in any of the 
prophets.” 


To the author of notes and comments in Tus TRUTH SEEKER 
let me say that we hav a minister—not a youth nor a broken- 
down old man, pat one in the full intellectual strength of 
middle life—who not only can milk a cow, but can go into 
the forests and chop his own fire-wood. He can preach a 
sermon which in trath and pointedness would, at one hear- 
ing, convince the author of notes and comments that he is a 
sinner.— Westmoreland, N. H., Correspondence of the New Eng- 
land Observer. 

There can be no doubt as to the enterprise of the reverend 
gentleman to whom this refers, as we learn from another part 
of the paper from which the foregoing is cut that he induced 
the good people of his parish to allow a sixty-five-dollar do- 
nation party to be sprung upon him very soon after bis call 
to the Westmoreland pulpit. For the sake of avoiding argu- 
ment, we hav to admit as true the statement contained in the 
last sentence of the above clipping. We can't afford to travel 
two or three hundred miles in cold weather to be convinced 


to a good many hereafter. If the Westmoreland dominie 
could argue us into the belief that we were a saint in good 
standing, it might be worth while. ; 


FoLLowme the good: example of THE TrRurs SEEKER, but 
afar off, the Investigator has issued a card calendar for 1884. 
It is printed on heavy cardboard, 11x14 inches, in red and 
blue with purple border, and is designed for a desk calendar, 
or to post up for frequent reference. It is exceedingly neat 
and pretty, an ornament to any office, and Mr. Mendum 
se.ds it out for five cents’ worth of stamps. Every Free- 
thinking business man ought to post one over his desk, and 
hang up a TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL beside it for his visitors to 
consult. 


Tur Nashville, Tenn., Liberal approvingly quotes our reply 
to Mr. Kirby and credits it to the Investigator. It is only 
another error of the intelligent compositor, probably, but 
supposing Brother Seaver shouldn't agree with all we said? 


Mz. Reussure lectured in Cleveland December 27th; gave 
three discourses at Nunda, this state, the first of this month; 
was at Petersburg, Pa., on the 4th and 5th; at Pittsburgh the 
6th, Irwin Station the 7th, and Columbus the 8th; visited 
Hamburg, N. Y., three days, ending the 11th; is at Brockport 
to-day and to-morrow (12th and 18th); will be at Yorkshire 
on the 14th and 15th; at Randolph the 16th, 17th, and 18th; 
at Philadelphia the 19th; Lonsdale, Pa., the 20th, 21st, and 
22d; this city before the Liberal Club on the 25th, and at 
Boston at the New England Freethinkers’ Convention on the 
27th, 28th, and 29th. None of our lecturers work harder than 
Mr. Remsburg, and no one better deserves the great success 
he has won. Keep him busy. 


Miss Heten M. Garpner is a new-comer on the Liberal lec- 
ture platform. She entertained a fair-sized audience at 
Chickering Hall, this city, last Sunday night. Shoe was intro- 
duced by Colonel Ingersoll, who said: 

‘There is always so much bitterness when we are discuss- 
ing questions which nobody understands, and the less we 
know of the subject the, more bitter we are. I hav always 
endeavored to cultivate a kindly form of expression, and to 
influence as much as I could the women of the land; but I 
hav found that even women are sometimes bitter and un- 
reasonable on subjects about which they know nothing. 
There is this difference between wisdom and prejudice. 
They both come eventually to the same line, because there 
is a shore beyond which no intellect bas ever gone, a spot on 
the well of our prison above which neither wisdom nor preju- 
dice has everrisen. Wisdom, when she gets to this line, is 
modest and says: ‘Beyond this I cannot go;’ prejudice gets 
to the point, and just there is where her certainty begins. 
She knows all about it beyond that point. Now, we hav been 
taught that nothing so becomes a woman as to believe in 
everything, and that a woman without faith would hardly 
believe in her own husband. 
honest with each other. The heart of the question is right 
there, and I admit that I know as little as any human being 
about the origin or the destiny of humanity. Nobody can 
know less, aud, so far as I've got, nobody can know more. 
It is something into which the blind can see as well as any- 
body else. I cannot say whether death is a wall or a door; 
the beginning or the end of a day; the spreading of pinions 
to soar, or the folding forever of wings: the dawn of a life 
which brings rapture and joy to everyone, or the setting of a 
sun never to rise again. Now, Linsist that ona subject about 
which nobody knows anything, everybody, even women, has 
a right to express themselvs. When any religion puts a 
chain on woman it is her right and duty to break it; when it 
makes her the slave of a man or a God, it is her right and 
duty to resist and break her honds. Some women hav exer- 
cised this right and are now free, and I bav the pleasure now 
to introduce you to a lady who will tell you the objections 
which she has to the orthodox religion of the Bible, to the 
inspired insipidities of the patriarchs.” 


Miss Gardner's lecture occupied nearly two hours. The 
points she made were closely copied after the colonel’s, and 
consequently were sharp and well taken. Among other 
things she said: 

A religion which says that we should be miserable in this 
world that we may be happy hereafter, has a false philoso- 
phy. A religion that says that believing vice is holier 
than unbelieving virtue is wrong. I do not believe in a 
religion which sends Emerson and Channing to hell because 
Eve ate the forbidden fruit, or sends Chastine Cox to heaven 
because a mob murdered Jesus Christ. 

Woman has a right to talk abont religion, provided she 
talks for it. She probably has a soul, which is eomparativly 
a recent concession, Iam not going to say that I hav a soul, 
for, if I did, I might be called upon some day to produce it, 
and if I did not hav one about me I would not know what to 
sav. 

Most of the church-goers are women, which will make 
heaven a queer kindergarten, in whose classes will be few 
wale voices, and those chiefly tenor. 

Grant that our Bible is more jnst than any other Bible, and 
what does it prove? That murder is a greater crime than 
arson, does not that prove that the man who sets fire to our 
house is a gentleman. That Allah is more cruel than Jebo- 
vah does not palliate any of the cruelites of the Old Testa- 
ment, 

Wherever woman is mentioned in the Bible it is an insult 
to her purity and a rivet in her chain. What does woman 
owe to the Bible? A father may sell his daughter to shame, 
may sacrifice her purity to the violence of a mob, he may 
murder her, yet he is a good father, aholy man. Amanmay 
hav any number of wives, may giv them away, swap them 
around, or kill them, and be at the same time one of God’s 
most intimate friends. The Bible classes women as property, 
just like a sheep. 

It seems to me time to retire Moses. Coax him to resign 
on account of his health. Get him to go back to his consti- 
tuents. 

A woman should spurn the Bible and endeavor to destroy 
its influence, and I mean to do all I can in such a direction. 
Jehovah stands condemned before the bar of every noble 
soul. 

God might hav hinted to Solomon in one of their numerous 
conversations that he had a few more wives than necessary. 

The Bible might be kept in one’s library as a curious old 


that we are in a condition common to all mankind here and 


literary work; but it should be kept on the top shelf. Don't 
let the children get at it. 


I think that we all ought to be , 
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The War of the Philosophers. 


To raz Eprror or Tae Terora Seeger, Sir: Will 
your readers pardon me for dilating upon the sub- 
ject of atoms, and the all-important subject of mind 
and matter? Iam induced to do this by reading the 
articles of Mr. Wettstein and Mr. Putnam, and also 
to gratify some of your readers who want to know 
what more I hav to say about it. 

The philosophers above referred to hav been 
stating and restating their positions, and the sub- 
stance of their conclusions is: That matter is the 
only substance, while mind is a mere result of what 
matter accomplishes. Matter cannot produce mind, 
except by an organization into certain forms, and 
these forms can then produce mind. Elmina illus- 
trates the same. ideas by her statement that the 
mind is to a human body “what the noise is to a 
wagon;” and I suppose the more rickety the wagon, 
the more noise it will make, and so of humanity. If 
these theories are true, they completely destroy the 
seeming object of growth and development, and 
upon this question hinges the whole value of exist- 
ence, and to meet and overthrow it is the business 
of those of us who reason from the opposit stand- 
point. These reasoners think it very absurd for the 
Christian to claim that a God could create out. of 
nothing such a system of nature as we perceive; and 
so it no doubt is. Yet they commit a worse blunder 
when they argue and assume that nature can and 
does organize innumerable minds out of nothing, or 
out of dead, soulless, and mindless matter. Otto 
Wettstein says itis done by “soulless spontaneous 
generation.” How he knows that mind or anything 
else is brought into existence spontaneously, and what 
“spontaneous ” means where universal law governs, 
it is hard to say. 

The Christian’s assumption and the Materialist’s 
assumption are an offset to each other. If I ask how 
mind can come from nothing, the reply is, It comes 
from matter. Then it must be matter, else matter 
would be producing something outside of itself; and 
if mind is nothing, then is matter producing a very 
important no-thing. And I appeal to any logician to 
say whether it is not as absurd to say that matter 
can produce so important a nothing out of some- 

thing, as to assume that a God created matter out of 
. nothing! 

From the Materialistic view of the case, it would 
seem to follow that, if man—the real man—is mind 
and matter, so that the mind and body act each upon 
the other, they must be counterparts of each other. 
This is the sticking-point of the question, and 
the effort of the Materialist to annihiliate mind and 
utterly destroy it is quite amusing. He will admit 
that it is the most important factor of existence; by it 
we know, without it we cannot know; it is everything 
grand, stupendous, penetrating, but, alas! it is noth- 
ing—a mere mode, process, action, motion. Wher- 
ever there is matter there is life, mode, action, ete. 
Matter exists everywhere and is indestructible, but, | 
by some oversight of logic, mind is subject to abso-! 
lute destruction, say these reasoners, | 

The mind acts, and causes action of the body. It 
usually acts before the body. It can reason and act 
by a process of imagination, while not a muscle, bone, 
nerve, or fiber of the body moves, or it can cause the 
body to act at will. Yet that which is so potent is 
nothing, say they. Mind and matter are co-existent 
and eternal, the one cannot be separated from the 
other, and by their own premises this is clear. 

Let us apply a little logic to their statements and 
see how they look. “Things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other.” Mr. Putnam 
says: “ Mind is not a substance, therefore it is a mode 
only. It is not universal but partial. Wherever 
there is existence, there is matter; but only in cer- 
tain choice forms of existence is mind exhibited.” 
Bear this in mind, and let us see again what this 
philosopher says at another place. He asserts: 
“Matter exists throughout all space and time. It 
flashes in millions of stars. Motions come to the eye 
to-day; they started on their course before humanity 
hada being. As science sweeps the endless heavens | 
with its telescopic glance, it continually discovers 
matter, but not mind. There is no evidence of what 
we call intelligence. There is simply orderly force; 
but orderly force is not mind, it is law. The exist- 
ence of law does not indicate mind. Law is not a 
thing; it is a mode, and this mode always has been— 
always will be.”* ; 

Now kind reader, let us sum up Mr. Putnam’s state- 
ments and see how flatly he is contradicting himself. 

- He has told us that mind is not a substance, but that 
itis a mode. His statement, then, is that mind is a 
mode. Then his next statement is that “law is not 
a thing; it is a mode, and this mode always has been 
—always will be.” It follows from these statements 
that mind and law are synonymous. They are alike, 
one and the same thing; they are a mode, He has 
stated also that matter is illimitable, exists every- 
where, and that law is an orderly force existing wher- 
ever matter is. In fact, lawless matter could not exist, 


*The “Problem of the Universe.” By Samuel P. Putnam. 
To be bad in pamphlet form by addressing Tae TRUTH 
SEEKER Oflice. Price, 20 cents. 
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so the result of this philosophical reasoning amounts | called, or when you cut yourself off from the earth 


to this: Matter and mind are modes. In nature, 


contact, and become a part of the battery, you feel 


matter produces no intelligence by her laws or|no effects from it and may be charged, or the atomic 


modes. In man matter produces intelligence, hence 


state of your body put in unison, and having the 


law and mind do not agree, and are not alike. It|same vibrations, with the generating battery. Now 


follows that if law is a mode without intelligence, 
then mind, being intelligent, cannot be a mode only. 
It must be something more than a mode. 

Mr. Putnam has stated this in spite of himself, and 
in spite of several other statements to the contrary. 
If mind is a mode and law is a mode, both a result 
of matter, then mind and law are modes; and if 
law in nature, outside of man’s body, ‘cannot produce 
intelligence, and can produce it in his body, it would 
argue that man’s body was a higher form of intelli- 
gence-producing matter, or of a dual body, or else 
that law does produce intelligence in nature—is or- 
derly and intelligent in allits modes. That this is 
so is evident. No man livs or ever did liv who did 
not get all his intelligence from nature, and this is a 
flat contradiction of Mr. Putnam’s statement. I wish 
to inquire, Whence did Mr. Putnam get his intelli- 


by touching a person standing upan earth, he is in- 
tensely shocked, because his body is not in the same 
state of atomic vibration. Material force, then, is not 
a substance, and differs according to the elements of 
matter as to quantity and quality, as usually ex- 
pressed. mie ; 

To illustrate this still further: Centrifugal force is 
nothing more nor less than the law of all flying 
bodies, which is a tendency to travel in a straight 
line. Now, when a railway car in rapid motion touches 
the curve, our bodies are disposed to fly off tangent — 
to this curve, or to keep on in the line of their first 
direction, and the momentum shocks the body and 
makes us sensible of force. 

There are forces, however, in nature that act 
through space, or by means of what may be called 
a magnetic sphere. A magnet will lift iron filings 


gence? Was it not in some way from nature? Has{quite a distance, and cause them to fy against its 
any man, or hay all men, produced a thing or rea-|surface when a considerable distance from actual 
soned out a great truth or truths that did not first}contact.. This shows that a force may be projected 
exist in nature, and was perceived by them because | or thrown to a distance away from the material body . 
it had such existence? And yet this philosophy as- | giving it off. The philosophy of this is plain enough 
serts the non-intelligence of law and nature. Mr.|when we study the real nature of atoms. Every 
Putnam asserts that, “while matter is discovered | atom, especially those composed of iron and steel, 


everywhere, there is no evidence of intelligence.” 
science or man does not discover intelligence, in the 
name of common sense what does he discover? Mr. 
Putnam admits that the substance of matter he can 
not understand; he does not know what it is, and 


i what he can find is the forms of matter, and they are 


constantly changing. 

If he can find only the forms of matter, and ad- 
mits that “the substance cannot be defined,” what 
reason has he for asserting that it is substance, and 
the only substance? The only thing he knows any- 


thing about is forms of matter, and yet he is so sure jand molded into all manner of forms. 
| membered, also, that this sphere contains all the soul . 


that these forms hav substance also, that he considers 
the man a fool who does not agree with him, and 


says he will not argue the question with such an idiot, | 


which amounts to a tall assumption and that is all. 
He says, “ Matter does exist, and we know it.” How | 
do we knowit? Again he says, “ We cannot conceive 
of existence except in material forms.” This I deny. | 
A man may conceive of forms by the imagination | 
alone, and they will hav the appearance to the mind ; 
of material forms, and yet these forms are not ma- 
terial. So he may dream of forms and exist amongst: 
them; and these are not material forms, nor substan- 
tial ones either. Mr. Putnaim’s method of argument! 
seems to be to make a strong assertion and affirma- ' 
tion and stick to it where he finds himself weak in! 
facts or proofs. 

After making the affirmation about substance, of 
the nature of which he admits he knows nothing, and 
cannot define it, he asks, “Can we make the same af- 
fimation of ‘mind?” And then says, “No; mind is 
not a substance.” I should say, Yes; you can, logic- 
ally, as one unsupported affirmation is always as good | 
as another. . 

If I am unable to define matter, which I claim is a 
substance only from its forms, by what authority do 
I claim that mind is not a substance, when, without 


a mind, I must admit I could not perceive the forms 
of matter? It would seem, to a reasonable man, 
that mind is the more important actor in this drama 
of forms; so that, whether it is the solid stuff or not, 
it seems to hav the advantage. 


If| has an enveloping sphere of a substance much more . 


ethereal than the atom itself, which is of that nature 
that if there are particles they coalesce or become a 
fluid, elastic mass, and surround the atom just as the 
atmosphere surrounds our earth. This sphere en- 
velop prevents any two atoms of matter from abso- 
lute contact, hence the most solid materials are not 
absolutely solid, but these spheres unite and hold 
the mass together. In consequence of this force, - 
called cohesion, acting through the mass, and for this 
reason, is all material susceptible of being worked 
It will be re- 


and life of matter. Let me illustrate this point, and 
prove my statements; at the same time show the law 
ofthe conservation of forces, and the convertibility 
from one state to another. 

Heat, light, and electricity shown in an instant of . 
time. Take a piano-string, and weaken a point by 
filing it slightly; hitch the loop fast at one end, and 
place the thumb and finger of each hand on either 
side of the weakened spot; then let some person turn 
the tuning-pin until the string breaks. When it 


i does, you will see a stream of light, or fire, fly from 


the ends of wire about one-half inch long. The ends 
of the wire will be warm, and you will feel an electric 
shock tingle through your body at the instant. This 


[shows that all the force used in winding the string 


was instantly changed into heat, light, and electrici- 
ty. . It proves, also, that the solid wire was suscépti- 
ble of elongating itself, by means of the atomic 
spheres, and the electric shock was occasioned by 
the contractility of the string when it was free to as- 
sume its original length, from which it had been 
drawn. This magnetic quality is a property of all 
matter to some extent, hence all matter—the deadest 
of it—has- some life, and is susceptible of change. 
The lowest matter contains least of this atomic sub- 
stance, and the highest and finest matter contains 
most; and the animal kingdom, especially man, has 
a preponderance of this, which, for want of a better 
term, I may call ethereal or spiritual substance. It 
is this real substance in an organic form which rises. 


Both of these Materialistic philosophers demand |to the dignity of a self-conscious human being, and 


that this complex subject must be brought down to|which enables man to will and to project his force 
unity. There can be no duality, says Mr. Putnam. | and manhood by means of his organism. And this 
“Science is repugnant to dualism. Every philosophy | duality of life and matter cannot be destroyed. Any- 
that has ever existed has been an attempt to explain | body’s philosophy which attempts it is stumbling 
the universe by some one principle,” says he; but, | against facts. . This duality in unity of matter is the 
contrary to this statement expressed, the science of great wall against which all Materialistic theories 
chemistry demands a recognition of sixty-five orjdash themselvs to pieces. If they could but perceive 
sixty-six distinct elementary substances, and the one | the fact that matter is not absolutely solid, they might 


principle is the life of them, which is as indestruct- 
ible as the substances or elements it permeates, but 
at the same time as variable also as are these ele- 
ments. The duality and complexity cannot be de- 
stroyed or reasoned away. The very soul of chemis- 
try depends on this diversity and conditions of ele- 
mentary life. The elements of matter always hav ex- 
isted and always will Homogeneity in matter must 
be the stumbling-block of modern philosophy, and 
all the varnish of Materialistic polishers and decora- 
tors cannot wipe out or cover up this everlasting 
truth. Iron will be iron. Gold will be gold. Car- 
bon will remain carbon; and so on to the end of the 
chapter. The motions in the particles or atoms of 
iron hay always a different rate from those of a less 
dense material. The motions of every element of 
raatter differ one from the other, and constitute the 
chemical difference of their life. What we term 
electricity is not a substance, not a current, but the 
force of vibration in the kind of matter in motion, and 


the efféct of a battery on our nerves is the disposition 
in nature of any vibrating body to equalize itself with 
any other body it comes in contact with; hence we 


be able, by ear and eye, to penetrate the mass and, 
Le ae get a glimpse or a sound from the other 
side. 

One word about protoplasm, that wonderful sub- 
stance we hear so much about, which is said to be 
the cause of mind—a more puffed-up discovery than 
ever hoodwinked mankind -before. The discoverer 
claimed that at last he had found the origin of life, 
an original life-substance, whence all organic life 
came; and forthwith the scientific Materialistic phi- 
losophers began to experiment with a view to dem- 
onstrate the assumption, when lo! to their utter dis- 
appointment, they found that protemi as a separate 
body has no existence, and is a compound of sub- 
stances forming the most essential articles of food. 
The ceils it nourisheg are animal and vegetable germs, 
but without the germ-cells to start on, it can origi- 
nate no life other than that dual quality before al- 
luded to. Protoplasm, then, is simply a kind of 
food for certain kinds of animals and vegetables, 
composed of albuminates, sulphur, and phosphorus. 
So says chemistry Whether an orgasm ever origi- 
nated in protoplasm, cannot be demonstrated on ac- 


feel this force, but the moment you insulate your own 
body, so as to prevent any escape, as it is falsely 


count of the extreme difficulty in excluding the sur- 


‘rounding elements, as the air and water are filled 
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with vegetable and animal germs. If protoplasm 
originates animals, what determins their sex? It 
would seem to require a bioplasm and several other 
plasms to account for life as we find it. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. ; i 


visit. I expected to call on our return, but when we 
did soin September, we had not the opportunity, on 
account of having a lot of emigrants under our charge, 
and had to get them to their destination as soon as 
possible. So we stayed but a few hours, and hurried 
on home. 


us, we feel the want of such meetings; and, as has 
been suggested by some previous writers, I hope a 
“ Freethought Lecture Bureau ” might be established 
to meet this long-felt need. Where there are but 
few Freethinkers the expense of a course or two of 
lectures by able speakers is far too great to be borne 


J. R. Perry. 


by the very limited number that can be depended 


Letters from friend. 


_ Pamapepura, Dec. 26, Es. 283, 

_ Mr. Eprror: Inclogsed please find $2 50 <ubscription 
to THE TRUTH SEEKER for 1884, for a new subscriber. 

The above is my New Years gift to Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER; probably I shall send you another before 
long. I sincerely hope yourself and friend Somerby 
hav enjoyed a merry Christmas; and I wish you both 
a Happy New Year, and may you liv to enjoy many 
such is the sincere wish of your 

Humble friend, 


W. F, PORTER. 


ABILENE, Texas, Dec. 23, 1883. 
Mr. Epiror: There is one thing that happened. 
here in our county court the other day that I will 
relate for the. benefit of the readers of TuE TRUTH 
Srexer. There was a man here on trial for a trifling 
offense, and he, being a Jew, the -county attorney, 
fearing he could not get him convicted, related to 
the jury, which was mixed with Christians, that it 
was his race of people that were responsible for the 
crucifying of Christ. 
Liberalism is gaining ground here very fast, and 
I will endeavor to send you a list of subscribers for 
your most valuable paper. M. H. Van Dusen, 


Grens FALLS, Dec. 26, 1883. 


Mr. Epvrror: May your paper continue to bloom 


and blossom in perennial youth until the theologies | 
Buddha, Confucius, Moses, and the 


of Zoroaster, 
stolen theologies of Christianity, shall hav faded 
away into the dim twilight of. unwritten fable; un- 
til man shall be judged by his merit and God by his 


: love, and hell shall be deemed the happy hunting- 


ground of fools who would inflict infinit punishment 
for a finite transgression? Heaven, God, good—if 
there are such things—are conditions by which all im- 
mortality may attain the eternal round of ages—be- 
yond the stars. Isaac Lewis, 


Lone Lake, MINN., Dec. 23, 1883. 
Mr. Epiror: Please find inclosed $3 to renew the 
excellent TRUTH SEEKER for the year of Bruno 284. 
I hav been from home for two months and hav fallen 


' behind in reading my pavers, but first of all I look 


up my back numbers of THE TRUTH SEEKER. I hope 
your subscribers will come to time and pay the old 
price; it is worth far more than three dollars a year. 
Our dear Bennett, earnestly desiring to get THe 
TRUTH SEEKER before ihe people, reduced the price to 
$2.50. Now, if I know anything about that business, 
your subscription list would require to be doubled 
to meet that reduction. 

When Mr. Bennett went to Albany (curse the 
fiends who sent him there; there is a retributiv jus- 
tice awaiting them somewhere!) I got six subscribers 
for Tar TRUTH SEEKER, three of whom failed to renew 
at the end of the year. Liberals, too, they called 
themselvs, but lukewarm. Oh, pshaw! I hav more 
patience with a bigot than with those tepid Liberals, 

W. ARCHIBALD. 


HARWICH, Dec. 28, 1883. 

Mr, Eprror: Find within 50 cents for three months 
for trial subscriber. Small sum, but I guess he will 
continue to take it, as he is entirely aloof from the 
church and Christianity, and is a Freethinker. 

That article by ‘‘Roundhead’”’ is a masterpiece. 
How glad I am that there are men capable of set- 
ting forth the true state of things; it givs me relief 
and joy to think the truth has’such able advocates. 
I speak of the article not as detracting at all from 
the many others in Tur Troura SEEKER—they are all 


broken and the “Madam Grundy ” of Infidelity con- 


mands made on a previous page. 


TRUTH SEEKER for 284. We are having a gathering of 
sanctified holiness people who cannot Sin. 
a cow-pen full of them. There are two ewe lambs 
in the flock, who help dish out sanctification to us, 
They hav succeeded in capturing two or three sugar- 


phrases, tell many ghost and witch stories, claim to 


on to help sustain them, but after the ice is once 


quered, the difficulty would, in a great measure, 
be obviated. l 

The amount inclosed, I think, will satisfy all de- 
J. E. BECKLEY. 


Monrose, Iowa, Dec. 25, 283. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed vou will find $2.50 for THE 


There is 


loaf heads, which is all right, for it is the only place 
they can be ornamental. They use many slang 


hav the power to heal the sick by laying on of hands, 
and so on through the whole catalog of nonsense 
that would shame a Snake Indian. They are a by- 
word for children, and a disgrace to humanity. 
Freethought is gaining strength, and becoming 
more popular here. But yet there are but few who 
dare come to the front—either throw away their 
manhood, fall to the rear, and indorse the principles 
of those whom they may’ come in contact with; in 
other words, they are slaves for popularity’s sake. 
A. CRANDALL. 


Sourn SHarrspury, VT., Dec. 26, 1883. 

Mr. Epitor: Inclosed please find a list of names 
of persons, residents of this and neighboring towns, 
to whom you can forward sample copies of THE 
Trura SEEKER for trial. Not one of those parties is 
a church-member that I know of, and yet but three 
or four of them are pronounced Agnostics. 

I hav been loaning Tue Trirn SEKER to a great, 
many persons throughout Shaftsbury for the past. 
two years, and hav not, or rather could not, induce 
a person to subscribe for it. There is a considerable 
number of Spiritualistic papers here, and also quite 
a number of industrial reform papers. I might state, 
in connection with this subject, that the industrial 
reform movement at present seems to be growing 
rapidly; the bulk of the poor Infidels throughout 
here are more interested in the land and labor ques 
tion than they are in God’s and paradises of the 
past, present, or to come. What they want is real 
practicable reform, something that will remove the 
clutch of the Shylock, the factory lord, and the land- 
lord from them. I hope one or more of those names 
will subsribe for the good old TRUTH SEEKER. [ like 
THE 'TRUTH SEEKER, and so does my wife, but we 
would like it much better if it devoted more of its 
space to the industrial reform movement which, by 
the way, is the question of the hour, 


Fraternally yours, JOHN Murray. 


SALEM, IND., Dec. 23, 1883. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $5 for my sub- 
scription for 1883-4, 

I do not claim to be a convert to Freethought or 
Infidelity. My earliest recollection dates back to my 
boyhood days, when I read ‘Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Baron Munchausen,” ‘Mother Goose,” and the old 
family Bible. I thought at that time that they all 
belonged to the same class of literature, and mature 
years hav not changed my opinion. I was a reader 
of the Boston Investigator over twenty years ago, and 
still recollect a sentiment composed in verse by Na- 
than Graves Jr., who had once been a Methodist 
preacher, but had come to see the light of the age 
in which we lived, and renounced the follies and 
superstitions of the past, and when sinking under 


the fell destroyer, consumption, penned the inclosed 


sentiment in verse. As I write entirely from memory, 


I hav tried hard the last month to get up a club 


for TuE Trura SEEKER, and hav at last succeeded. I 
hav had pretty hard work to do it. Last winter I 
went to work and got as many as fifteen subscribers 
for the Liberal Age, started in Milwaukee. 
two, three, and some four numbers, and then the Age 


They got 


went up the spout; hav heard nothing more of it. 


Whether it died a natural death or otherwise we know 
not. I presume you can explain it. 
made it all the harder to get subscribers now. But 
by a great deal of talking and persuasion, and at such 
low rates as two dollars, I hav had the satisfaction 
of getting new subscribers. 
ing and pay the expenses and postage I shall gladly 
do any time, for mv reward is the satisfaction I hav 
in seeing that my efforts hav at least some good effect, 
Several others hav promised to subscribe as soon ag 


However, it has 


To do the work for noth- 


they could spare the money.. Besides renewing my 
own subscription I send nine new names. Inclosed 
find $20 for the same. Yours, N. S. Jounson. 
[We hav a pleasant remembrance of'friend John- | 

son, and should hav been pleased to hav a hand- 
rhake on his return. His account of his work for 
Liberalism among his neighbors was highly interest- 
ing. That it has borne good fruit is amply attested 
by the list of new subscribers he sends us, for which 
he has our thanks, and likewise those of our asso- 
ciate, Mr. Somerby., There need be no fear of Tur 
TRUTH SEEKER suspending, as did the Liberal Age. at 
least not while it has friends like Mr. Johnson. The 
immediate cause of the suspension of the Age is not 
known to us.—Ep. T.8.] 


GLOBE, Arizona, Dec. 15, 1883. 

Mr. Eprtor: Being an occasional reader of your 
valuable paper, I will drop you a few scattering 
thoughts that may be of interest to some of your 
many readers. I happened to be in attendance at 
one of the churches here a few Sundays ago, and 
was very much interested in the minister’s endeavor 
to harmonize Genesis with modern thought. 

He said he did not think six literal days were 
meant in saying that the world was created in six 
days. His opinion was that a “day” was calculated 
to represent a period of perhaps many thousands of 
years. I was so impressed with this that a few days 
after I called his attention to that particular por- 
tion of his able discourse. 

Said I: ‘‘How can you read the first chapter of 
Genesis and make ‘days’ read ‘perioda?’ ”?” I then 
quoted Genesis i, 5: “And God called the light day, 
and the darkress he called night. And the evening 
and the morning was the first day.” Now, how any 
reasonably intelligent person can make that reading 
mean a period, is to me a great mystery. The sep- 
arating the light from the darkness, and calling the 
light day and the darkness night, ought to convince 
any person uot wedded to bigotry and creed that a 
period ig not meant, but that it is simply a mythi- 
cal humbug, handed down, as were the majority of 
the old biblical stories, as something awful and very 
mysterious. And for further evidence follow on 
through the six days of the alleged creation; at the 
end of each day’s work it reads: ‘‘ And the evening 
and the morning was the second day,” and so on 
through the six days. 

It strikes me that the mind of the great Jehovah 
was very soon and easily changed, for in the last 
verse of the tirst chapter of Genesis it says: “And 
God saw all he had made, and behold it was very 
good.” And in the fifth chapter, twenty-third verse, 
he curses the ground. Indeed I hav very great sym- 
pathy for people who worship such a deity. 

Now, if periods were meant in the first chapter of 
Genesis, we will turn to the seventh chapter and 
see how periods would answer for days—for if peri- 


excellent. I see Father Hacker is ventilating the|] may hav made some errors. I think it was ods were meant in one case they certainly were in 
5 Pe i pub- . á i A 

subject of land monopoly. Good! Its just what is ene in 1859 or 1860: the other. Gen. vii, 10: “And it came to pass after 

needed, It’s high time that this matter were pressed “That power that brought me into life seven days that the waters of the flood were upon 


home to the minds and consciences of the people. 
Then there ig the matter of church monopoly. 
Who does not know that the papal church of Rome 
‘is after power? And when she gets it, if ever she 
does, and that is what she is trying for, we may 
expect first-class tyranny—diabolism doubly distilled. 
B. F. Rozsins. 


` NUNDA, Deo. 23, 1883. 

Mr. Epirorn: As the time has nearly expired for 
which I hav paid for Tur TRUTH SEEKER, I hasten 
to renew my subscription, as I cannot well get along 
without it, as it just fills the place (to my notion) of 
a good and wholesome religions paper; and since 
the “ Children’s Corner ” has been added, the paper 
has been bettered. For surely is the ‘‘agitation of 
thought the beginning of wisdom,” and in no paper 
are all so perfectly free to add their ipse dixit as in 
THE TRUTH SEEKER. I, in common with many others, 
was fearful that the paper would decline and finally 
die after the death of its great founder, D. M. Ben- 
nett, but am happy to mark a gradual improvement 
in each of its issues. Living, as I do, in the agri- 
cultural district of Northern Illinois, where but com- 
parativly few Freethought lectures are in reach of 


Without my knowledge or consent, 
Controled my acts by nature's power, 
Through every change I underwent, 


“ Now calls for that which first it gave. 

I cannot stay its sovereign power; 
Nature exhausted sinks away, 

And calmly waits the closing hour. 


“ Whether I sink to calm repose, 
Or wake to conscious life again, 
I hav no means this side the grave 
With certainty to ascertain. 


“TI trust the power that gave me life; 
Tl fear no evil at its hand; 
And should I liv beyond the tomb, 
I trust to find a happy land.” 


I think the above deserves a place in Tae TRUTH 
SEEKER, and would be appreciated by its many read- 
ers, S. D. SAYLES. 


Sioux Farrs, D. T., Dec. 15, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Although I am an old friend of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, our personal acquaintance is but 
slight. Yet you doubtless remember me from last 
spring, myself and wife having called on you, then 
on our way to Norway, our old nativ home, for a 


the earth.” Now, does that mean seven periods? 
Eleventh verse: “And in the six hundredth year of 
Noab’s life, in the second month, the seventeenth 
day of the month,” etc. Was that the seventeenth 
period of the month? And again—12th verse: “And 
the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights.” Now, was that forty periods, of perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of years each? If so, it was 
without doubt the most protracted spell of wet 
weather known to ancient or modern times. And , 
yet a little further, in the 8{h chapter and 6th verse: 
“And it came to pass at the end of forty days,” ete. 
Same chapter, 10th verse: “And he stayed yet an- 
other seven days, and again he sent forth the dove 
out of the ark.’’? 12th verse: “And he stayed yet an- 
other seven days, and sent forth the dove, which re- 
turned not again to him any more.” 13th: “And it 
came to pass in the six hundredth and first year, ip 
the first month, and the first day of the month,” 
ete. 14th: “And in the secoud month, on the seven 
and twentieth day of the month, was the earth 
dried.” 

Now, after so many references to the days and 
months, can any reasonably intelligent man or 
woman believe for a moment that a day meant . 
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period? I am bold to say that I do not believe it, 
‘and am proud that we liv in an age in which the 
mind is not shackled, and that we are free to think 
and free to discuss these differences, If I do not 
choose to believe in a certain book, I hav a perfect 
right to say so; and if I choose to say that I believe 
Jesus Christ was an illegitimate child, and that 
Mary his mother was not a virgin, I hav a perfect 
right to say go, and science bers me out in the as- 
sertion, and there are no fiery fagots awaiting me 
for blasphemy. 

And right here I would say, All thanks to Thomas 
Paine for the great fundamental principles embod- 
ied in our beloved constitution, forever separating 
church and state. The words, ‘‘ We, the people,” hav 
secured to us for all time rights and privileges of 
which no church or priesthood can ever rob us. The 
rack, the dungeon, and the flames of Smithfield are 
things of the long ago. And to whom should we be 
thankful that those fearful days are past? Not the 
ehurch—no; tor that was the work of the church. 
But it is to such men as Thomas Paine, Spinoza, 
aud others. Noble men they were, too—men who 
sought their knowledge in many languages and many 
climes. To them we owe a debt we can never pay. 
So let us keep the ball of Freethought rolling; write 
it, speak it, organize societies, publish papers, and 
send out lecturers to herald the glad tidings from 
one end of this fair land to the other. Get out of 
the old ruts of ignorance and superstition, and shake 
the stale dust of orthodoxy from your feet forever, 

Colonel Ingersoll has done noble work in the lec- 
ture field and with the pen. Tas Trora SEEKER is 
doing nobly, too, and I think the day is looming up 
in the near future when there will be fewer churches 
built, and more school-houses, and more play-houses; 
and that the army of lazy loafers who fill the pul- 
pits throughout our country will be obliged to go to 
work to earn their bread, instead of peddling their 
superstitions for a livelihood. 

I hav much more that I could and would like to 
say, but presume that I hav already taken up too 
much of your valuable space, and will say in con- 
clusion that there is a club being gotten up here 
for Tas Trouta SEEKER, as the single copy that is 
taken here is read and reread until worn out. If 
this does not find its way to the waste basket, you 
may hear mas en lotro tiempo. 

Adios, J. ©. BURGE. 

ANOKA, MINN., Dec. 20, 1883, 

“ Mr. Eprror: I gend postal order for $3—$250 for 
THE TRUTH SEEKER to May, 1885. and the balance for 
“QOlergyman’s Victims” and ‘‘Crimes of Preachers.” 
I wish all of the readers of Tur TRUTH SEEKER could 
see one thing that comes with the paper, and occa- 
sionally reminds them of an important duty. It is 
the tag on their paper, which informs: them when 
the subscription price is due, and which should be 
‘promptly attended to. Mine has always been so 
plain that I hav never allowed the date to pass 
by without responding to the tacit call, and I don’t 
believe I ever shall. I hav great respect for a man 
who promptly pays his debts when due. 

Yours truly, W. S. Rina. 


Osweco Crnter, N. Y., Dec. 20, 283. 

“Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $3, Fifty cents 
is a present to you—to buy your baby something for 
Ohristmas—and the balance to pay my fare a while 
longer on your (our) noble ship, Tue TRUTH SEEKER 
—“long may it wave.” I am the only one, as far as 
I know, who subscribes for it in our town, and as 
long as it is published I defy “all hell” to stop my 
reading of it. Oh! I feel it my duty to tell you of 
some of the “ mischief” it is doing here. We hav a 
good-natured, and doubtless well-meaning, minister, 
who has been preaching the everlasting gospel of 
Methodism to us for more than twenty years. I 
used to keep him supplied with TRUTH BFEKERS, and 
I noticed that he would often ‘‘speak right out in 
meetin’”’ some of its most radical sayings. doubtless 
without thinking where he got them. Now to cut 
my story short. Things got worse and worse, and, 
by Jove! he’s quit preaching. The doctor said his 
throat was bad. I say Tus TRUTH SEEKER made him 
ashamed of his creed. Selah! 

I send a few names of those who ought to hav 
sample copies. Most of them probably never heard 
of Tue TRUTH SEEKER., Perhaps some will subscribe. 
At all events, it will advertise the paper, and Pil 
warrant it to raise the devil in this orthodox camp. 

A. H. WALKER. 


ATLANTA, Texas, Dec. 18, 1883. 

Mr. Eptror: Inclosed find $83—$2.50 for THe TRUTH 
SEEKER, 25 cents for your new almanac, and the same 
for the Agnostic Annual. T would send some names 
for sample copies of Tur TRUTH SEEKER but for two 
reasons, one being that our post-master is an ignorant 
bigot, and, I believe, destroys all such mail matter, 
and the other reason is, I find in the community 
where I liv not more than one Infidel in fifty—or 
I might say one hundred—persons who is a Liberal, 
or who has back-bone enough to be seen with a Lib- 
eral paper, although they wiil borrow and read se- 
cretly all they can get, I hav circulated books and 
pamphlets all around me, and the effects are show- 
ing themselvs. I am denying myself every luxury, 
and many of the necessities, to do this, and expect 
10 keep at it go long as I liv and can spare a dollar 


for that purpose. I am now in my seventy-third 
year, and hav been only freed from superstition and 
slavery a few years. Yours for universal mental 
liberty, J. B. EVERETT, 


THE SALAMANCA MEETING. 
(Continued from page 21.) 

Are we ready to readjust; what avails all our elaborate spe- 
cial pleadings—judgment must be given on the facts. 

All the world’s a stage; to a lawyer all he world’s a court; as 
suitors, as workers, the great point to remember is that by the 
eternal laws of nature are given facts, and the pleadings must 
be readjusted to meet the facts. 

Creeds are but notions we hav got in our heads and must be 
readjusted. How little this reverend gentleman realizes the 
extent of the readjustment required. When you hay settled 
your ideas about God and the formation of the world, you will 
hav settled what you should do about readjustment. 

The corner stone of our theological system must be read- 
justed to harmonize our views of the world with the facts of 
science. é 

Herbert Spencer, in the January number of Science Monthly, 
in an article entitled “ Principles of Sociology,” says, ‘‘ The old 
conception of deity is untenable.” Such passages are verdicts 
for human reason. Readjustment must be fundamental. The 
reverend clergyman can never stay the tide until he changes 
his conception of God to what the facts warrant. 

The world, as he knows it, infinit and insoluble as it appears 
to be to us, is the only conception of God we hav. arth is 
all the face God has. His attempt to attribute to God human 
pain, is to put forward claims which are frauds. AH pretended 
revelation is without foundation of science, and all who get 
money by it hav no longer any excuse to perpetrate the fraud. 

Upon the acceptation of science rests all real advancement. 
We shall never hay just government until the Bible conception 
of God is eradicated from the popular mind. 

Pope and priest alike claim to derive their powers from the 
will of God—by the grace of God, powers that, he loves to 
reiterate, are by the grace of God—man is & creature of 
God—and to be ruled by the holy servants of God; but this 
view is passing away; reverence for all such claims is diminish- 
ing. True and pure republicanism, like the mighty, rising, 
rushing river, is sweeping them away. S 

God is the world, order is law that science reveals. Society 
depends on consent of the governed; the only purpose of 
government should be to prométe happiness and the best good 
of mankind. When readjusted to this, its legitimate functions, 
a different political, industrial, and-moral world will inevitably 
result. 

The people must be awakened to the great question of 
change trom the present’ theological to moral, scientific, and 
pure republican basis. We hav got to readjust even the con- 
stitution itself, ere long. Surely all can sce the necessity of 
adjustment when we hav our entire government wholly con- 
troled by a few politicians; a plan of government that has a 
senate of capitalists who stand in the way of and deny the 
claims of labor and defeat the popular will. 

We must hav readjustment, one legislativ body, one congress, 
who shall select the chief executiv; do away with the one man 
power and patronage, and reduce the whole system of govern- 
ment into a single congressional district. 

In regard to our industrial interests in war, the soldier is of 
first consideration, is top of the heap; so laborers are entitled 
to first consiceration, to be top of the heap in times of com- 
merce, peace, and industry. All people under international 
law should be regarded as members of one social family, each 
of the generation of men to be considered as fathers of the fu- 
ture. We need new adjustments to meet our new social 
needs. 

Old creeds are dying almost too fast; new equities are thrown 
upon us before our people are ready for the them; the people 
need to be educated to meet the emergency. 

In the days of Cromwell, liberty and self-government, en- 
tire reforms from the grace of God, kings, and holy and most 
reverend prelate’s dictation, were offered to the people, butthey 
were not educated to the necessary condition to be advantaged 
by the opportunity offered; it took another century to teach the 
lesson, which should hav made their parliament permanent in 
the days of Cromwell. 

The French needed education to meet the opportunity of re- 
adjustment. There was no necessity of Napoleon’s despotism. 
But the people knew nothing of education to the great issues 
presented them, and fell victims to the Corsican freebooter. 
What will enlighten the world is education; know what liberty 
is, and that it can only be preserved by placing it on the funda- 
mental equity of the age. You ask what can doit? The North- 
ern states must become the schoolmasters, as Athens was to 
Greece. 

We must not be content to tear down the old; we must put 
the new and better in its place. Let us not despise the day of 
small things. We hay a few newspapers devoted to higher 
equity and the republic of man. We hav one society, the nu- 
cleus of great things. Imean our National Liberal League, with 
its many auxiliary Leagues, with their perhaps now little edu- 
eating powers, yet destined to do great work, for they are the 
seat of great equity which will eventually dominate, and 
through their influence lead to a higher morality than churches, 
to a higher ruler, an individual sense of right, 

We are beginning a great movement, and each and allshould 
make earnest effort to help forward the car of progress, ‘There 
should be in every village a society. We want to circulate Lib- 
eral literature, inaugurate Liberal clubs. Do not attempt too 
much at first; form clubs to circulate Liberal literature, then 
hold occasional discussions, hav little theatrical and other 
amusements. 

Do not be frightened by the advance ideas; do not be afraid 
of the future, but study, so you may be ready to take part and 
do good work in the readjustment when the time comes. Meet 
often together; hold your conventions and consult together; 
get out of the old darkness, but ever remember new light 
brings new obligations. Our future will be what we make it; 
the duty of the present generation is to put a better generation 
to follow it. Do not be daunted by opposition, abuse, or mis- 
representation; press onward, and think of your Liberalism as 
a new order of nobility. 


There was deep interest evinced in the address, 
and the earnest eloquence of the speaker sent home 
his facts to the mind, and made permanent im- 
pression on his audience, retiring amidst enthusiastic 
applause. After singing by the choir, and the great 
Thanksgiving song by H. H. Hall, the president pro- 
nounced the benediction, and so closed this most 
enjoyable, profitable, and memorable convention. 

a 


One of the best ways to help along the cause of 
Freethought is to circulate Tue Truru SEEKER. 
Trial subscriptions of three months for 50 cents: 


Mr. Prosto Again Taken to Task. 


To THE Eprror or Tar Trura Seexer, Sir: I am not 
easily wrought up to the labor of writing when it is 
so much more of a luxury to recline and read 
on a Saturday night; but the article on vivisection, 
contributed to Tur Trurs Szrxer by Elliott Preston, 
stirs me to a few lines in opposition. It is not a sub- 
ject upon which I would wish at present to enter 
into a lengthy discussion, and so I will merely 
present the uppermost thought in mind, which is, in 
form of interrogation, why will people “strain at 
a gnat and swallow a camel,” by working themselvs 
into a fury on so small an evil—if evil it be—as vivi- 
section, when in the matter of cruelty to animals, 
there are evils so much more monstrous in the 
line of sport and butchery? It is as though one 
should turn from the horrors of a battle-field to shed 
tears with a child that had stubbed its toe, or. listen 
heedlessly to the report of great loss of life at a fire 
in a factory and wax wroth over the spilling of hot 
water on a cat’s back. If one will set about to 
reform abuses in a certain direction, let him proclaim 
against the most prevalent. . 

Mr. Preston says, “Some approximate idea of the 
prevalence of the practice of vivisection may be had 
when we reflect that entire factories have been 
devoted to the production of vivisecting implements, 
and special laboratories hav been and are being 
added to many prominent colleges for the further- 
ance of the study of this department of physiology.” 

The first statement reads like a great exaggeration, 
but however much of truth there be in it, it is 
equally true that for every instrument made for pur- 
poses of vivisection, there are at least one thousand 
pistols, shot-guns, and rifles turned out for the sport- 
ing world, and for every animal that suffers at the 
surgeon’s hands, probably ten thousand die for 
“sport.” It is also true that for every special 
laboratory for vivisection, there are a thousand 
slaughter-houses where butchery of the most rovolt- 
ing description goes on with the regularity with 
which all these soft-hearted anti-vivisectors eat their 
steak and mutton. 

Furthermore, it is susceptible of proof that vivi- 


section is just as useful and necessary as ts sporting and . 


butchery; and if ali are necessary evils, it will be difii- 
cult—in fact, impossible—for the anti-vivisectors to 
prove that of the three, vivisection is not carried on 
with the most effort at mitigation of pain and 
suffering. 

From this point my thoughts run on easily to the 
vast domain of necessary evils, and to that “one 
general law leading to the advancement of all 
organic bodies—multiply, vary, let the strongest liv 
and the weakest die,” of which I hav just read in the 
items of the first page of Tue Truta Sexxer—Dar- 
win’s remark upon “ Instinct.” But this is a subject 
large enough to let alone at a late hour in the eve- 
ning, and I will not pursue it further than to say 
that if it is right for man, with his reasoning and 
humane faculties, to rise above the order of the brute 
creation, the first step in this direction should be to 
relinquish his instinct for preying, (which he now 
follows out in sporting, and butchering for food); 
whereas the pursuit of knowledge which shall in- 
crease his power to mitigate pain in both men and 
animals, by understanding their anatomy, physiology, 
and pathology, is for the advancement of progress, 
science, and humanity. E. B. Foors, Jr. 

New York, Dec. 27. 


nane a o 
sews and Agnostics. 


From the Universe. 


Why some of the Jewish journals should manifest 
a spirit of bitterness toward the Agnostic press is to 
us unaccountable. -In recent numbers of the Ameri- 
can Israelite (Cincinnati) brief editorials sneeringly 
alluded to Agnostics. We greatly regret that our es- 
teemed friend, Rev. Dr. Wise, should pen such un- 
charitable articles. He is himself a Rationalist, and 
he may remember that orthodox Jewish journals and 
writers hav boldly denounced him as a “ Meshumed” 
(Infidel). 
glory in “the decadence of the Agnostic press,” and 
the New York Tors Srexer, an Agnostic journal of 
very extensiv circulation, replies in scorching terms 
to its Hebrew contemporary, charging it with “ pol- 
troonery,” and adds that Alderman Morris, a respon- 
sible man in the Leader, may be pandering to his 
Catholic and Protestant colleagues in the Board. We 
hav to say that the Agnostic press has ever shown 
itself to be the stanch and true friend of the Jews, 
and for proof of this we proudly refer to the columns 
of the Universe, Tus Tautn Srrxer, and other Agnos- 
tic journals. Do not Rabbi Wise and Alderman Mor- 
ris know that the Jews hav already enough of ene- 
mies. What mental blindness induces them to try 
to make more? 


<-> 

We would inform the Saratoga Eagle that the Christian Ad- 
vocate is a blackguard sheet—as full of bigotry as a nut is of 
meat. But perhaps our able contemporary knows this fact 
already. — Banner of Light. 

Is it possible that our Boston friends can mean the same 
Christian Advocate that Dr. Buckley edits—the official organ of 
the Methodist church ? . 


` 


The New York Hebrew Leader seems to | 
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=- Ghildyer’s Comer, 
Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrox, Fall River, 


Mass., to whom all Communications for thi 
Corner should be sent. ` j fi us 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


The Wolf and the Ewe. 


Once upon a time great friendship 
*Twixt a wolf and ewe there reigned; 
What saint’s influence wrought such marvel 
Has not rightly been explained. 


She forgot the guardian shepherd, 
Fold, flock, dog, she all fersook, 
And her way with her new comrade 

Through the tangled thicket took. 


Whilst she with her-fellows pastured, 
Gentle she as turtle dove; 

But her new friend quickly taught her 
Cruel as himself to prove. 


And when the ferocious tutor 
Saw the poor perverted fool 

Make so marvelous a progress 
In his brutalizing school, 


Vanity with pleasure mingled, 

Till his heart within him danced; 
And his fondness for his pupil 

Every murderous scheme enhanced. 


But one day that, almost famished, 
Master Wolf, pursued the chase, 
Of the victims he was seeking 
He discovered not a trace. 


Mountain, valley, plain, and forest, 

Up and down, and through and through, 
Vainly he explored; then empty 

To his den led back his ewe. 


There, his weary limbs outstretching, 
On the ground awhile he lies; i 

Then upon his weak companion 
Ravenously turns his eyes. 


Thus the traitor inly muses: 

“ Ne’er was known such agony! 

And must I endure these tortures? _ 
Must I out of friendship die? 


“ Shall I not obey the mandate, 
Nature speaks within my breast ? 
And is not self-preservation 
Nature’s holiest behest ? 


« Virtue, thou belong’st to reagon— 
Let proud man confess thy sway! 
Yrm by instinct merely governed, 
And its dictates must obey.” 


Thus decided, swift as lightning, 
Springs he on the hapless ewe; 

Fangs and claws, deep in her bosom 
Plunging, stains a crimson hue. 


With a trembling voice, the victim 
Questions hor disloyal friend : 
“ Why, ingrate, should’st thou destroy me? 
When, or how, could I offend ? 


“ By what law, art thou so cruel, 
Since I never gave thee cause ?” 
Greedily, he cried, “I’m hungry; 

Hunger is the first of laws.” 


Mortals, learn from an example 

With such horrid sufferings fraught, 
What dire evils an alliance 

With the false and cruel brought. 


If the wicked are our comrades, 
I engage you'll imitate 
Haif their crimes, and will encounter 


Wolves like ours, or soon or late. 
—Bocage. 


a o 
Neighbor Brightside. 

Not a great distance from the town of Buf- 
falo, in Wyoming, away in the far West, there 
is a place called Red Bank. In a little irreg- 
ular valley, tucked snugly in the bank, stands 
a cunning little cabin, all alone by itself. A 
clear mountain stream winds its way toward 
the rising sun, whose noonday rays light up 
and warm the cabin front, while westward 
the snow-capped peaks of the Big Horn 
mountains shut out the last flickering rays of 
the setting sun. North and south the foot- 
hills come sloping down from the base of the 
mountains, and shut out a view of hills and 
plains. The furniture of the cabin consists 
of rough bedsteads, several stools and boxes, 


-which do duty as chairs, a table with a blanket 


for a cover, a lamp, and a chest of tools. A 
cupboard constructed out of a shoe-box con- 
tains some dishes, besides pots, kettles, and 
frying-pans. The walls are ornamented with 
pictures cut from newspapers and magazines, 
and a well-filled bookcase hangs in a conspic- 
uous place near a gun-rack. The cellar, as 
well as the rear portion of the cabin, extends 
back into the bank, snd is well stocked with 
potatoes, onions, cabbages, etc. 

The inhabitants of this cabin are John and 
Pete, Papa Hunter, and Jim. 

«What !” you ask, “are there no ‘ women 
folks ’ there at all?” 

No, none at all. Papa Hunter is the father 
of John and Pete, and Jim is a rambler who, 
for the present, makes his home with them, 
and, besides doing a deal of reading, writing, 
and thinking, also does the cooking. 


“The cooking?” ; 

Why, yes; men can cook—didn’t you know 
it? And although I hav never tasted any of 
Jim’s masterpieces in the culinary art, yet I 
feel quite sure I would never go hungry if 
Jim were around. 

Jim is a great, tall, broad-shouldered, six- 
footer, with an eye like an eagle’s, and the 
beard of a brigand. John and Pete go off 
hunting nearly every day, and sometimes 
bring in a large quantity of game. One day 
they brought in six rabbits, besides grouse 
and ducks. Sometimes they kill a deer, and 
then they feast on venison, and once in a 
great while they bring in a bear. 

As John and Pete sat, not long ago, string- 
ing some beads that they had cut from a pair 
of old moccasins to make a necklace for the 
cat, who lay purring at their feet, and their 
father was reading about Circassia and the 
beautiful Circassian girls, while Jim prepared 
a duck for dinner, there came all at once a 
gentle tap on the outer door. 

“ Who in the world can that be?” said John, 
hastily surveying himself in the little mirror 
tacked against the wall. Papa Hunter ran his 
fingers through his hair, Pete let the string of 
beads fall, and most of them slipped off on 
the floor, and. broad-shouldered Jim paused 
from his work and sighed wearily. i 

‘ Go to the door, Pete,” said John. 

“ You go, John,” said Pete. 

“You're the nearest,” drawled John, meas- 
wing the distance with his eye. 
` “I never saw such boys in all my life,” ex- 
claimed Papa Hunter. ‘What ails ye?” 

‘Nothin’ ails me,” said John, “but Pete, 
there, is lazy.” 

“ No more lazy than you are,” and Pete be- 
gan to look pouting, as he picked up the 
bright-colored beads. 

While this talk was going on, the door 
opened, and in stepped the loveliest little 
body you ever saw. Her face was all smiles, 
and when she laughed the cabin glowed like 
a sunrise, and seemed filled with the sweetest 
and most delicious music. 

They all looked at each other, but nobody 


{spoke a word for a whole minute, and then 


Papa Hunter said, ‘It isn't an angel, is it?” 
“Well, if I am an angel I havn’t any wings, 


hav I?” and the little body turned herself 


around, but no one saw any sign of a wing. 

“ Maybe she is a fairy,” suggested Pote. 

“Indeed she looks as if she might be,” 
thought Papa Hunter. 

But whatever or whoever she was, she was 
just full and brimming over with merriment 
and good nature. She skipped up to John 
and tickled his ear with a straw, at the same 
time pointing at Peter with the other hand, as 
if she knew how ticklish he was, and that he 
would laugh if you only pointed at him. This 
time he rolled on the floor in paroxysms of 
laughter, while the cat stood up andstretched 
till her frame assumed the appearance of a 
right-angled triangle. The laughing, gleeful 
little body then whisked past Papa Hunter, 
and dancing up to Jim, peered into his face, 
and inquired, ‘(Is this you, Jeems ?” 

“Yes, itis I,” he answered, with a doleful 
sigh. “And what’s the matter with you? 
What makes you so—so—so—glum?” and she 
caught at a stray lock of hair hanging over 
his broad forehead. 

“I don’t know who you are, lady, but per- 
haps, if you had been bereft of all your heart 
held dear, had seen your home that you had 
established, the ties you had formed and the 
faces that had grown familiar, and as price- 
less as familiar, the accumulations of years of 
labor and waiting, all swept away at one fell 
swoop, and found yourself heartsore, home- 
less, and penniless, drifting out in the wide 
world all alone, maybe you would not feel 
quite so cheery.” 

‘¢ Maybe not; but is life then so wrong-side- 
out to you?” 

‘Yes, it is,” he almost sobbed. 

“ And is all the sunshine blotted out?” 

“ Every bit.” 

‘: Courage all gone? ” 

“I havn't a thing to build a hope upon,” he 
murmured sadly. 

“Now, Jeems, that isn’t so. 
taken, that’s all.” 

-“ Where can you find a thread strong 
enough to hold a hope as small as yonder 
smallest bead?” said James, pointing to the 
beads that Pete began to pick up. 

“« Why, here,” said the little body, patting 
Jim’s head, ‘‘and here,” brushing his arms, 
and snapping at his fingers. ‘In the first 
place, here you are in splendid health, phys- 
ically, and health is the first requisit to hap- 
piness, and with two such hands and such a 
head, why need you fear? Why, itshould be 
fun to battle with such elements and obsta- 
cles a8 confront you. I admit you hav had 
serious drawbacks, but it does not make them 


You're mis- 


less by pining over them. As you went from 
Pueblo to the ‘Queen City of the West,’ ana 
then floated to this quiet spot, you were all 
the while out of harmony with nature, with 
human beings, with yourself.” 


stared at tle little body who seemed to know 
so much of his wanderings. 


in crying over spilt milk, as the saying is. 
What is gone, is gone; you cannot hav it back 
again. It does not mend matters by dwelling 
onthem. They can be mended, however, anc 
made to be almost as good as new. The 
world is ever new, and there are ever new 


of fine gold to be gotten out of the earth. 


Jeems, you are the only one who has eve: 


Jim sat down on the edge of the table, and 


“Now, Jeems,” said she, ‘“there’s no use 


faces to see, new homes to be made, and a lo 


There are new thoughts to be coined, and 
new destinies to be carved, much work to be 
done, and some of which nobody can do sc 
well as you yourself. Do you suppose, 


suffered? the only one who ever had the 
heartache? the only one who ever was treated 
unkindly by friend or fate? the only one whc 
has felt that he would like to lie down and 
die if he only could?” 

“I guess she means me when I had the 
colic that time,” whispered Pete. 

“ More like she refers to me,” said John, 
“when I stubbed my toe, and the nail turneo 
all black aud came off—don’t you remember ?’ 
and he nudged Pete. 

“Sea—t! Scat there!” exclaimed Papa 
Hunter. ‘‘What’s that cat got there, Peter?’ 

“It's only the duck's gizzard, father; and 
she’s making believe it’s a mouse. See hei 
play—look!” 

They all looked and laughed, and the little 
body said, ‘‘Happy creature that it is, to 
gather crumbs of comfort from such a little 
thing as a gizzard! Take a lesson from the 
cat, and pick up the grains of happiness that 
lie at your hand.” 

“And make believe they're mine,” said 
Jim, half smiling. 

“Why yes, if so the fancy pleases you,” 
said the little body. “At any rate, don’t 
dwell among the shadows. I’ve seen 2 baby 
lying on the floor and catching at the sun- 
beams as they danced in at the window. We 
older babies can catch sunbeams if we will.” 

“ What'll we bait our hooks with?” inquired 
Peter. 

“ Peace, good will, and good sense, dear 
boy,” she answered. ‘‘You do well,” she 
continued, turning to Jim, ‘to cuddle down 
on the bosom of Mother Nature when the 
world uses you ill. But now you've had your 
cry out, let the birds, the buds, and the blos- 
soms, the sunlight and the stars overhead, 
coax you out of the depths, and into the gay, 
glad, joyous life once more. ‘Experience is 
the best school,’ and we learn in it us in no 
other. Experience brings us close to others, 
the experience of childhood brings us straight 
to the heart of every child in the universe, 
and so do the joys and sorrows of mature life 
bring us-into fellowship with our human- 
kind. In the morning the darkness goes 
away and the shadows flee before the light of 
day. In this little cabin home you may find 
the purest springs of happiness and joy.” 

“ Who are you?” demanded Jim. 

«Why, Jeems, don’t you know me?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

Nor you, Papa Hunter, nor Peter, nor Jobn 
—don’t either of you know my name?” 

“Naw!” said Peter and John together, while 
Papa Hunter shook his head. 

“T'I tell you, then; I am your Neighbor 
Brightside, and I liv close by your little cabin 
home. If it were not for me you'd die, you, 
and all your folks, you'd die of the mopes, 
you would. I liv on the right side of your 
cabin, and my relativs always settle on the 
right of the human habitations. We believe 
in having plenty to eat and to drink, that is, 
of wholesome food and drink, and in having 
a happy time of it generally while journeying 
through the world, for we are the jolliest set 
of people you ever fell in with; all the Bright- 
side folks are, and nobody was ever sorry for 
entertaining us. We do not borrow trouble— 
never did—and we get along better than if we 
did. And now Tl recite for you a piece, and 
I want you all to commit it to memory. It 
belongs to the Brightside family, and goes 
thus: 

“Of all the maxims, old and new, the one I'd 
choose to giv 

To those I wish with all my heart in happi- 
ness to liv— 

To those whose motley path through life with 
roses I would strew, 


Is—Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles 
you. 


«Take my advice—enjoy the hours, and work 
and play with zest; 

Don’t run to meet dull care, my friend; you'll 
find it will be best 


waen 


[o greet with smiles the pleasant glance, and 


think all friends are true, 


And never trouble trouble till trouble troubles 


you. : - 


“ This life is-short enough, dear friend, so try 


and make it sweet, > 


Be this your aim, and fragrant flowers shall 


grow about your feet; 


And mirth shall take the place of grief, and 


joy the place of rue, 
[f you'll never trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles you.’” 

They all clapped their hands, and Jim said 
‘**Miss Brightside, won’t you please to stay to 
dinner?” 

“ That I will,” she answered, “for Iam so 
hungry, I could almost eat a meeting-house, 
t’seems to me!” And she threw off her hat 
and shawl, and commenced to arrange the 
rough table for dinner, upsetting Peter’s mug 
of cold coffee the first thing. . 

“Never mind!” said Peter, ‘it isn’t broken.’ 
= Why, Pete!” she exclaimed, you're a regular 
Brightsider. That’s the way we always say, 
we make mistakes and blunders. 
* Never mind, it isn’t so bad as it might be.’” 

“Oh, Miss Brightside, I wish you’d be our 
neighbor, always,” said Papa Hunter. 

“ So I intend to be, and our folks are right 
jolly neighbors, I can tell you.” 

And then they sat down to dinner laughing 
and chatting, and all agreed that they had not 
been so happy before for along time. The 
cabin glowed like a beautiful palace, for 
averywhere that Neighbor Brightside went 
she carried sunshine. ‘‘Why not?” she asked, 
‘since all the world is flooded with it, and the 
Brightside family was ordained to scatter the 
same.” 

ae! 
Correspondence. 


A CUNNING LITTLE LETTER FROM A CUNNING 
LITTLE GIRL. 


A Merry C hristmas and Happy New Year to 
you Miss Wixon, and many thanks for the 
“Children’s Corner” in Tun TRUTH SEEKER. 
Cam a child of seven years, and I take quite 
an interest in the “Corner.” I hav read 
every * Corner” as yet, and am much pleased, 
and long may you liv and hav plonty of stories. 
(like to see those that are right justly re- 
warded. My grandpapa has taken TuE 
[RUTH SEEKER ever since I was born, and has 
held me on his knee and read from its pages 
many good things—too good and big for my 
little brain to take in. J suppose there hay 
many answered your puzzle, but the riddle I 
hav not made out yet. But the puzzle is 
Mississippi. 

Yours with love for Tux Trura SEEKER, 
JENNIE E. RANDALL. 
East Dixfield, Maine. i 


SONET t-te 


Acrostic. 

(The following did not arrive in time for 
last week’s issue, and so we publish it this 
week.—Ep, C. C.] 

Answer to letter puzzle in Tus Trurs 
SEEKER of Dec. 22d: 


Moving in majesty toward the south, 

Increasing in power and size as it flows; 

Summer and winter, with wide open mouth, 

Swelled by the rains and the fur mountain 
SNOWS; 

Imposing and grand, in springtime and flood, 

Seething and roaring its way to the sea, 

Smiling so quietly, gentle, and good, 

Jo the summer sun falling on river and lea. 

Please note the description that meets with 
your eye, 

Pen-pictures a river, whose name you desery 

Is Mi-ss-i-ss-i-pp-i. 


Answer to riddle in same number. 
Take away one letter and I kill. 
Take away another and I'm ill, 
And will die unless I’m saved by skill. 


Unoin WILL. 


FALSE CLAIMS, 


—BY— 
JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 CTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A | 
MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 


IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: i 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 


Church and the Antislavery Reform; the- 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance: 


Reform; the Church and the Republic. 


These pamphlets should be circulated by’ 


the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


JANUARY 13, 1884. 


Poetry. 


The Puritan Sunday. 
The following from London Truth is exceed- 
ingly applicable to the situation in this city at 


present, We commend it to the rampant sab- 
batarian bigots, 


THE PHARISEE’S SABBATH. 


“No,” says the Rich Man, “there is no need 
To grant the boon for which you plead; 
The present state of things is best; 

And Sabbath days are meant for rest; 
The masses should their church attend, 
And not their Sundays wish to spend 

In gazing at fine works of art— 

Six days for that are set apart. 

I and my family go then, y 
And why should not these workingmen? 
No, no, I can’t and won’t consent 

To humor them to this extent !” 


So eries our wealthy Pharisee— 

Butis he fit a judge to be? 

Let’s seek his home, and see the way 

He spends his valued Sabbath day. 

‘Kept by the Observer late in bed, 

He dallies o’er a dainty spread, 

‘Until his cozy brougham bears 

Him swiftly off to morning prayers. 
` 'This duty over, ’tis not strange 

‘He cares not galleries to range, 

‘Or that he has so often posed 

As one who'd keep Museums closed. 


For in his mansion you will find 

‘That wealth and taste hav both combined 
To please his fancy. Flowers diffuse 
Sweet odors and display bright hues; 
His gaze on “things of beauty ” falls, 
For t‘ masterpieces” deck his walls, 
And statues in each nook are placed, 
Books without number tempt his taste; 

_Nor do the charms of music fail 

Jlis jaded senses to regale, 

When, after dinner’s long delight, 
Repletion follows appetite. 


And should he weary, as in fact 

Fe often does, to be exact, 

Should he feel bored and change require, 
His club supplies his heari’s desire; 
There he can go, smoke his cigar, 
And muse how nice our, Sundays are ! 
And as his pint of port he drinks, 
State boldly what it is he thinks 

Of those who hav so often tried 
Museum doors to open wide, 

And let the people find within, 

Some cure for drunkenness and sin! 


“The masses hav their homes!” cries he; 
“What else they want I fail to see.” 
On which, still seeking change of view, 
He takes his daughters to the Zoo, 
And there deplores to some dear friend 
How things t’'ward Sabbath-breaking tend; 
When inconsiderate people try 
To Christianity defy, 
By giving chances, if they can, 
To every London artisan 

' To look at works of art on Sunday, 

` In spite of even Mrs. Grundy! 


THE POOR MAN’S SUNDAY. 


“The masses hav their homes!” ’tis true — 
‘But if these homes we only knew, ` 
Nay, could we only at them glance, 

We should not wonder then, perchance, 
"Chat earnest men—good Christians, too— 
Intend their efforts to renew, 

Till, spite the cant of Pharisees, 

The Law their long-asked boon decrees; 
And London’s toiling millions gain 

The right, so long besought in vain, 

‘Yo enter the Museum’s door, 

And Art’s domains at length explore, 


‘et those who say there is no need 

For that for which we strongly plead, 
‘Come with us where yon workman dwells, 
An@ hear the tale he grimly tells. 

“Tis Sunday morning; on the air 

"Thore floats the call to praise and prayer. 
But ‘in this room, down underground, 
‘They searce can hear the bells” glad sound, 
-Or see the sun which brightly beams. 
‘No, all is dark, and squalid seems, 

For gloom is there, and Faith is dead, 
And Hope herself hes long since fled. 


About the room pale children run 

And ery for Hght, and air, and sun; 

A weary mother vainly tries 

To check her sad and heavy sighs; 
Smoke clogs the close and clammy air; 
Til, rising roughly from his chair, 
The father throws his Reynolds down, 
And hurries off with oath and frown, 
‘Yo lounge about the streets until 

The publican may work his will, 

And with his poisonous liquor stay 
‘Nhe deadly dullness of the day. 

Go, ask this man, and you will find, 
Should he to answer be inclined— 
There was a time his home was not 
What now it is; that once his lot 

Was brighter, and had well been made 
A happy one with kindly aid. 

Six days of labor made him yearn 

For change of scene; he longed to turn 
To higher aims; to leave the strife 
And squalid level of his life, 

And gain fresh strength, inspired by Art, 
Anew on Life’s hard way to start, 


But Bigotry stepped in, and cried, 

‘Such pagan hopes must be denied! 

A workingman, in any ease, 

Should learn that home's his proper place 
- On Bunday; there he ought to stay 


When not at church; there pass the day 
In pious thought, or reading through 
The tracts we every week renew.” 

And Bigotry, alas to tell, 

Has strength to still exert her spell; 
Can still the path of Progress bar, 

And lives of toiling millions mar. 


SUNDAY AS IT SOON MUST BE. 
Once let the fiat of the law , 3 
The stubborn bolts and bars withdraw 
That shut the masses from the sight 
Of what is beautiful and brigbt; 
And great, indeed, the change will be 
That we in toiling homes shall see! 
Once let these earnest men prevail, 
Whose fervid efforts never fail, 
Which now so squalid is, and mean; 
And many a dwelling, dark and sad, 
Shall be with moral sunshine glad. 


Think what à Sabbath then will mean 
For those whose week-long fight is keen! 
Think with what feelings new and strange 
The toil-vorn man will hail the change! 
How he with bolder heart will rise 

And help his wife, as she so tries ` 

To make their children nice and neat, 

“ To go with father for a treat!” 

Think how their prattle will delight 

As they anticipate the sight, 

And as with laughing eyes and heart 
The cheerful party off will start! 


No longer does the father yearn 
Into the public-honse to turn; 

Its brazen welcome heeds he not, 
He need not now become a sot, 

An hour of comfort to secure; 

Its glittering charms no longer lure, 
But steadfastly he passes by 

His former haunts without a sigh. 
His children trotting at his side, 
Their hopes and fears in him confide; 
Whilst he walks on with head erect, 
Proud in his new-born self-respect. 


And then, the gallery gone through, 

At home its treasures they review, 

Talk of the charming things they've seen, 
And wonder what it all can mean, 

Till, senses pleased and thoughts refined, 
They half forget that Fate’s unkind, 

And with fresh hope and courage new 
Another week’s hard toil pursue. 

Who, then, dares say that perils lurk 

In this great end for which we work ? 
Who dares contend that woes untold 
From London these closed doors withhold? 


Too long has Bigotry, we say, 

Of publican made protege, 

And tried his Sunday trade to save 

By howling down as scandal grave 
Each well-meant effort to secure 
Sunday amusement for the poor! 

But now, ‘twould seem, the end is near, 
The clouds begin to disappear; 

And thongh the Pharisees rave on, 

They know their power is well nigh gone; 
Aye, know that Common Sense must win 
‘This fight ‘gainst Ignorance and Sin! 


PROLEM OF TAC UNIVERSE, 


Fis ®cientifie Solution; 
WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY. 
We SA -UEL P. PUFNAM 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office. 


Freethinkers’ Magazine and Free- 
thought Directory. 


JANUARY NUMBER JUST OUT. Price 25 cts. 
Green, Editor, Salamanca, N. Y. 

CONTENTS: The Bible. Article III. By the Editor; 
Girard College, by the Editor; A Warning Voice, by 
the Editor: An Explanation, by Judge Arnold Krek- 
el, LL.D,; Adam and Eve, by Hon. Elizur Wright; 
An f[uteresting Communication, by Allen Pringle; 
Evolution of Thought and Progress of Ideas, by Mrs. 
Judge Krekel; Science and Theo ogy, by Thaddeus 
B. Wakeman; An Awful Warning, by Elmina Drake 
Slenker; Cosmogony, by M. Woolley, M.D.; The 
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Editorial Nores; Directory; Extracts from Letters; 
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This is au improvement on all former numbers. 
There are now some three thousand names of out- 
spoken Freethinkers and their post-office addresses 
in the Directory department, And it would be well 
for the Liberal movement if every outspoken Free- 
thinker in the United Siates and Canada would send 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF COLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. WIxon. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
hus been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds very much to the value of the 
volume. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTHS LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculcates moral duties and human rights from a 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense, 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE. 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


H. L. 


The 


FOUNDED BY 


33} CLINTON PLACE, 


to effect are: 


Total separation of church and state, in- 
cluding the equitable taxation of church 
property; secularization of the public schools, 
abolition of Sunday laws, abolition of chap- 
laincies, prohibition of public appropriations 
for religious purposes, and all other measures 
necessary to the same general end. 


Its sixteen large pages are filled every week 
with scientific, philosophic, and Freethought 
articles and communications by the ablest 
Freethinkers in the country. It givs all the 
Liberal news, and keeps its readers posted on 
current secular and theological events. It is 
the armory from which hundreds draw their 
weapons in contests with priesthood. All 
the Liberal papers are good, but TuE TRUTH 
SEEKER is ` 


THE BEST AND LARGEST. 


spirit, and givs everyone a hearing upon all 
subjects pertaining to the welfare of the hu- 
man race. 


OPINIONS REGARDING IT. 


A paper like THE TRUTH SEEKER is something 
more and better than an advocate of truth. Through 
it its subscribers touch elbows with each other, 
Each reader knows that he is one of a goodly com- 
pany who find comfort and inspiration in its pages. 
if they should meet each other they would feel like 
brothers and sisters. They hav lived under one in- 
tellectual roof, felt the glow of the same fireside, and 
broken together the bread of life. Such a paper is 
to thousands a Substitute for the church.—-GEORGE 
CHAINEY, in This World. 


TAE TRUTH SEEKER, founded by D. M. Bennett, is 
to-day perhaps the strongest foe with which super- 
stition has to contend, and a long future of great, 
usefulness is, we trust and believe, before it.—Win- 
ted, Conn., Press. 


There ought to be five hundred subscribers to THE 
TRUTH SEEKER in this county, just to rebuke the in- 
famous church bigots who are using force and fraud 
to suppress Liberalism.— Worthington, Minn., Advance. 
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By Geo. T. Bondies. 


And a Lecture by W. T. Purviance, 
STYLED 
Exceptions to the Character of Jesus 
Christ Considered as a Gentleman. 


A Pamphlet of Sixty-six Pages, Large Print 


Price, Twenty-five Cents. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEEHR. 


6m9 38 Clinton Place. w Y 


“ It is one of the most eloquent pleas for liberty ever writ- 
ten. Itis Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ and ‘ Rights of Man’ 
consolidated and improved. It stirs the pulse like a trum- 
pet cail.’",—EbD{TOR TRUTH SEEKER. 


God and the State 


BY 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 
Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 


Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
52 pages, octavo. Price 15cents. Address, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Piace, New York. 


Marriage and Divorce, 


By R D Wes:brook, D D, 12.3. 
Author of ‘The Bible—Whence and What?” 


CONTENTS: 
The True Ideal of Marriage, 
Free Love, 
The History of Marriage. 
The Old Testament Divorce Law. 
The New Testament on Divorce. 
Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
Rational Deductions from Established Principles. 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better than Cure. 
APPENDIX: The Doctrine and Discipline of Di- 
yorce, by John Milton. 


Price, 60 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. 
at this office. Zor smio 


PROSPECTUS OF 


D. M. BENNETT. 
THE LEADING FREETHOUGHT JOURNAL OF THE WORLD, 


Among the reforms Tas Trura SEEKEB aims 


It is conducted in a broad and truly liberal | 


| 3 
GOLDEN THRONE 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, AT $3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
. SAMPLE COPIES FR 


EE. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


This sterling and widely-circulated Freethought 
journal has wen its way deep into the hearts of its 
readers. THE TRUTH SEEKER is a great Paper, and 
deserves the most generous support of the Liberal 
public. The recent numbers received are splendid 
in every respect.—San Francisco Universe. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has gathered its resources, 
and will be a stronger, better, and brighter paper 
than ever.—Liberal League Man. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has become a Necessity to the 
Liberal cause.—Kansas Blade. 


TERMS FOR 1884: 


Single subscription, - - = 300 
One subscription two years, - 5 00 
Two new subscribers, ` - - 5 00 
One subscription with one new sub- 
scriber, in one remittance, - 5 00 
One subscription with two new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 7 00 
One subscription with three new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 8 50 
One subscription with four new sub- 
- geribers, in one remittance, - 10 00 


Any number over five at the same 

rate, invariably with one remit- 

tance, , 

It is thus seen that any of our friends who 
will take the trouble to get a new subscriber 
at the regular rate ($3), will get his own for 
$2; by getting two new subscribers he will 
get his own paper for $1; by getting three 
new subscribers be will not only get his own 
free, but will hav fifty cents left to pay cost of 
money order; by getting four new subscribers 
he will hav nis own free and gain $2. 

This makes Tue Trura SEEKER, with its 
sixtee’ large pages, cheaper than any other 
Libera: paper. If anyone chooses, or if by 
so doing he can easier secure partners in tak- 
ing the paper, he can share with them the 
advantages of the club rates, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place. New York City 


D. M.BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 


A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the Worl 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


With a steel plate engraving of the author in Vol. I. 
and each volume iilustrated with forty-seven cuts, 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 


Late editor of Tax TRUTH BEEKER, author of A Truta 
SeuxKer in Europe,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “The World’s Sagea, Think- 
ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of 

the Charch,” ete., ete. 


Handsomely bound in red cloth, 36.50; 
in leather, red edges, $9.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 


Readers of Tur TRUTH SEEKER Know the circumstances 

nder which this work was written. The last, words 
penned by the great author were for the fourth volume 
which was nearly completed at ris death, and which will 
now contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial. Ms. Bennett was a very pat‘ent and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customs of txe different peo- 
ples of the many places he visited, The every-day 
life of all nations is lald before the reader by one who has 
visited them ana beheld them with his dwn eyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the various countries he visited. and the morality of s0- 

celied pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
| Christian countries, much to the detriment of the latter 
The work is a 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 
This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberal’s library Besides its intrinsic 
worth it isa memento of one of the greatest Free thinkers 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and clearness of bis wri, ings ` 
Address 7HH 7RUIH SEEKER 
33 Clinton Place, 
New York city 


By SAMUEL P. PUTN AM, 
Author of “Prometheus,” « Gottlieb,” 
and Jesus.” 
A Radical romance of pioneer life 
- delineating the vir. 
tues of natural humanity as opposed to the hypocrisy of & 


upernstural retigion; crowded with incident 
; and full of 
progreasiy ideas and the poetry of the future, 


PRICE $1.00, _ ADDRESS THIS OFFIOE 


and “Ingersoll 


‘panies will furnish the paper to news deal- 
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Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


James Asuman, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
J. F. Burg, 449 Main street, Hartford, Ct. 
W. B. Cooxz, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto,Can. 
D. F. Keewze, Park City, Utah. 
Frrprnanp Prister, Nashville, Tenn. 
W. F. Reyzounn, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dr. J. H. Raopss, 505 1-2 No. 8th st., Phila., Pa. 
A. M. Sevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny 
City, Pa. 
Mrs. Erma D. Stenxer, Snowville, Va. 
D. Woorr, 620 No. 5th st., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. S. Mansrreip, Tucson, Arizona. 
A. Burunz, 140 Montgomery st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
JosePH Marsu, Northampton, Mass. 
Cuas, S. Cosurn, 123 Essex st., Lawrence, 
Mass. i 
M. V. Tuomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 
S. B, WRIGHT, 385 Larimer st., Denver, Col, 
Tuo’s Forsman, 1414 Chicago st., Omaha, Neb 
S. D. Moors, Adrian, Mich. Box 465. 
Dr. J. L. Yorx, San Jose, Cal. 
C. S. RowLEY, Jackson, Mich. 
Joszru L. ANDREWS, Corning, Iowa. 
E. Kerra, Animas City, Col. . 
Cuarizs Watts & Co., London, England. 
A. Arwoop, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Curis. Brown, Burlington, Kan. ` 
A. Erwin, Lebanon, Oregon. 


The American and New York News Com- 


ers upon application. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 


JEWELRY STORE, 


ROCHELLE, ILL., 
IS ALWAYS 
Headquarters for Holiday Goods, 


Over 100 Gold Watches, ranging in value from $10 
to $400, instock continually. Silver Watches, Chains, 


- Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, Earrings, 


etc.; also Silver Ware, Goid Pins, Optical and Fancy 
Goods in proportionate large quantities. A fine 3- 
ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $9. A fine 4-ounce 
Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11 Jewels, 
Quick Train, dust-proof Movement, $16.50 (retails 
everywhere for $22 to $25). Best 4-ounce Case, Stem 
Winder, Full (15) Jeweléd Watch. patent Regulator, 
$25. A Ladies’ Good, Solid Gold Elgin Stem-Winder, 
$25, The same, heavier and 14 Karat, $35. All 25 


per cent below regular prices. A Chronograph, 1-4, 


seconé Horse-Timer, and ‘‘ fly-Back,” in Heaviest 
18 Karat Case, $175. A Double Chronograph for tim- 
ing two horses, or double record, a fifth second, best 
in the world, $200. Also “Repeaters,” striking 
hours, quarters, and minutes, $100 less than Broad- 
way prices. Ladies’ Watches ornamented with 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 
Flowers, Peacock in Rubies and Diamonds, Varle- 
gated Colored Gold, Embossed Birds and Flowers, 
Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backg, etc., ete, 
No finer goods at Tiffany’s, N. Y. 

Send me a check for amount you desire to pay for 
a Watch or other goods, describe as near as possible, 
and I will send prepaid to any part of the United 
States, and refund cash on demand if not entirely satis- 
factory. I please all, and hundredsof my customers 
cheerfully testify to the fact. Refer to Rochelle 
National Bank, and Brothers Remsburg and Foilett. 
The latter says in his * Catalog of the Life Members 
of the State Liberal League?’ **I stepped over to see 
Otto Wettstein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. I 
found him up to his ears in business, selling and 
sending off goods. His large jewelry store is truly 
marvelous for a town the sizo of Rochelle. I would 
advise all of our Liberal friends who are in want of 
anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they 
will make a greatsaving by so doing.’ Correspond- 
ence solicited, 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


~ $86 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H., Has unt & On.. Portland. Ma 


PLAIN ROME TALK, 


EMBRACING 


- Medical Common Sense. 
BY E. B. FOOTE, MD. 


This book is a plain talk about the human system, the 
habits of men and women, the causee and prevention of 
disease, our sexual relations and social natures. It is med- 
ical common sense applied to causes, prevention, and cure 
of chronic diseases, the natural relations of men anc 
‘women to each other, society, love, marriage, parentage 
ete. Embellished with two hundred {ustrations. Pries 
$1.50. Sold at - THE TRUTH SEKKER office. 

33 Clinten Place. N 3. city 


$72 A WEEB, are a uny avu 
Ontfit frea. Address“ 


vassiy Une, GOStLV 
wd Call Amerastes. Ma 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS, 


No. 1.-The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Mareral Universe; the Law of uor» 
wrol. 

Two papers given in the interest of Spiritual Sci- 
ence, by Spirit FARADAY, of England. Price, 15 cts, 
No. 2.—Origiu of Xite: 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processes; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. By Spirit FARADAY. 
Price 10 cents. 


No. 3.—Tre Development of the Spirit 


After Transitiou. 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit FARADAY. 


Price, 10 cents. 


No.4.—Tre Process of Mental Action; 

Or, How We Think, BySpirit FARADAY, 15 cents, 
No. 5.—Jesus Christ a Fiction. 

Founded on the Life of Apollonius of Tyana., How 
the Pagan Priests of Rome originated Christianity. 
Translated by the late M. FARADAY. 208 pages. Price, 
bound, 75 cents. Paper, 50 cents, Postage, 5 cents, 


Rome, Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace of 
esus., 

Extract from Faraday No. 5. Price 10 cents. 
Who Wrot? the New Testament? 

Extract from Faraday No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
No. 1.—Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Pepublican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E. 8. TWING, of Westfield, N, Y. 20 cents. 


No. 2.-Contrasis in Spirit Life: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E, 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 

Achsa W. Sprague’s and Mary Clark’s 
Experiences in the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N, Y. Price, 
20 cents. 


and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDICIN. 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION: 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in) Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


debted to you for the benefit I hay received trom 


your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- | was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Pliances, I can say without hesitation to those ‘af- | Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 


velous, 


fered ‘intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- | who had been under drug treatment for eight years 


CRE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FORM OF DISEASE 
WITHOUT MEDICIN. 


THE 


EUREKA MACNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to ‘any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or in person free of charge. Send 
for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 
“hk Cincinnata Ohio 


LADIES’ MAGNETIC JACKET. Price, $18. 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced that our claims are correct in every particular 
THESE APPLIANCES ARE 


One Week. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 
Dr. L. TENNEY—Dear. Sir: As I feel greatly in- 


Standing Cured in Three Weeks, 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882, 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIC VESTS for about three weeks, I 


flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- | the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- | pefore without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at_all, but | MAGNETIC VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 


after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIC CLOTHING | pounded gratitude, I remain 


for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 


Yours respectfully, 
H 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hay suf- 


. A. BROWN. 
Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 


ting on your appliances.I hav experienced great | with nervous prostration and female weakness ; 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav ‘in the OSBORN, O., Dec, 15, 1882, 
past two weeks, will soon be well, Iwould, there-| DR. L. TENNEY: Your lotter just received; also 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your | the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted porfectly, 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting | FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST Hour I HAD THEM 
a sure cure. Yours respectfully, ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
WM. H. CLEMMER, I hav since 'Tiesday, will soon be well. Will report 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. |again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 
Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same | This lady reports herself entirely curod in lesa 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA inthesame | than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, | although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the she nevertheless was able to rido twenty miles in 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike | two days after the application, The lady's name 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief | can be had upon application at this ofiice, by any- 
for the time being. one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladies, read the‘following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
inn Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken & doso of 
medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult us when your physician tells you he can do nothinog 
for you; it will pay you. 

SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882, 

DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all do- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian Tumor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called to the Bureka Magnetic Appliances, Asa drowning man 
will catch atastraw, so did I catch at this faint hope ofacure. Four months ago I purchased a‘sult, of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- sm. 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to A 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life, Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin, My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 

Grateftully yours, Mrs. MARY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


- Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts - = + 6.60 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, - - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances, each, - «= 500 
Leg Belts, each, = 8 4,00 
Makma Ea 
ristlets, each, -= a by, 
Sleeping Caps, - - =- =- 4.00 y pa 
Ladies Jacket - = = 18.60 ya | 
Gentlemen’s Vests, =- © = 15.00 i, \ À 
Superfine Insoles, - =- - 1.00 WA 


fp, 
Children’s garments upon application A | 
P pHa « € a i A f 


Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the monev 
if they are not as represented in every respect. If youare uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would he best suited to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. All of our garments are made from thé very best Material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
prinaples, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


oe’ ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are sc poor that they cannot procure them, being buta trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances iu the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. i 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


Address for further information. DR. L. TENNEY, 
: ‘ te. z Race Str et, cor. 9th Street, Cincinnati, O, 


The Trinity, from Gibbon’ History of Christianity. 


History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “ History of the Decline and ` 
Fall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 
an “ English Churchman,” and other scholars, 

i vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 oo 
This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 

ivinated, who were its founders, and what were the 

sontiments, manners, mimbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. 

“I know of no book that contains more real and val- 
vable information upon the origin of Christianity. =- 
k. G. INGERSOII.. i 

“One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published.” —BDoston divestigator, 


“99 GALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 
60115 i 


er day at home. Samples worth $5 
$5 to $20 oy gay xt Stinson & Co.. Foren hee 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the blood and Nerves, the Dis- 
eases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and the vari- 
ous causes, physical and social, leading to the maro 
Plainly treated by that plainest of books, PLAIN 
WOME TALK, EMBRACING MEDICAL COMMON 
SENSE—nearly 1,000 pages, 200 {lhustrations, by Dr. 
D. B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexington avo., New York, to 
whom all Jetters from tho sick should bo addressed, 
In its issue for Jan, 19, 1878, Mr. Bonnett’s TRUTH 
SEEKER thus speaks of Dr, FOOTE and his medical 
publications; * We know him (Dr, Foote) peronally 
and €ntimately, and we say with all the assurance 
that knowledge imparts that he is a man of the 
highest incentlys and motivs, whose life has been 
spent in Instructing and improving hls fellow-betngs 
by giving such information as is well calculated to 
enable them to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to he better and more useful menand women, His 
modical Works possess tho highest valuo, “and hav 
been Introduced and thoroughly read in hundreds 
of thousands of families, who to-day stand rendy to 


bear willing testimony to the great benefit they hay 
derived from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons which he has 80 ably imparted,” 

Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK are at IMberty 
to CONSULT ITS AUTHOR, in person or by mail, 
FREE. Price of the new Popular Edition, by matl, 
postage prepaid, only $1.50, Contents table free, 
AGENTS WANTED. 

MURRY WILT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
129 East 28th street, New York. 


ogy 1d 43 te OS wig gd Saye 
g 8 ui fp 3* ee H} RA 

aun i U HES GURE ny & 
nv Medical Compound and Lmproved 
A Winstic Supporter Trnas in /rom iad to 
ny BO loys, Reliable references given, Kond 
y ntamp for circular, and say in what poper 
you saw my advertisement. Addrosa Bayt, 


T, 2 Collings Omithellis Jeter Us, BP. 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debllity, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses, A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old, It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalna- 
ble. o found by the author, whose experlence for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French musjin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
iced 10 be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every Instance, Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Bend now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers, 

This book should beread by the young for instruc- 
tion, and by the afflicted for relief. It will benefit 
all._— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
wIH not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may’ 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skiH and ex- 
perience. Chronic and obstinate diseases hav baf- . 
iled the skill of all other physcians H an A a. 
specialty. Such treated successfully La L 


non an instance of failure. TH YSELF E 


Alamontada the Galley-Slave. Trans- - 
lated from the German of Zschokke by 
Ina G. Mosner, L.L.B. A deeply philo-- 
sophical narrativ, intensely interesting. . 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents, 


BQ 


| Gems of Thought. 


WE are not all called to perform great deeds and 
to accomplish proud achievements, but none of us 
are so humble put what we can do acts of kindness 
to those around us, and contribute, though in a 
small way, to the happiness of others. It is not our 
duty, however, to make ourselvs miserablo tbat the 
happiness of others may be increased, nor to take 
the food from our own mouths to teed those who 
make no exertions for themselva; but as arule we 
will find that the more we contribute to the happi- 
ness of others the more we add to our own.—D. M. 
Bennett. 


Jé 


WE see, in the intellectual movements of our 
times, the tendency to expansion, to universality ; 
and this must continue. Itis not an accldent, or an 
inexplicable result, or a violence on nature; i8 is 
founded on eternal truth. Every mind was made 
for growth, for knowledge; and nature is sinned 
against when it is doomed to ignorance. The divine 
glfitof intelligence was bestowed for higher uses than 
bodily labor, than to make hewers of wood, drawers 
of water, plowmen or servants. Every being so 
gifted is intended to acquaint himself with God and 
his works, and to perform wisely and disinterestedly 
the duties of life. Accordingly, when we see the 
multitude of men beginning to thirst for knowledge, 
for intellectual action, for something more than ani- 
mal life, we see the great design of nature about to 
be accomplished; and society, having received this 

' impulse, will never rest till it shall hav taken such 
a form as will place within every man’s reach the 
means of intellectual culture,—Dr. Channing's Present 
Age. 


SOME of the most stirring men of the world, per- 
sons in the thick of businessof all kinds, and indeed 
With the business of the world itself on their hands 
—Lorenzo de Medici for instance, who was at once 
the great merchant aud the political arbiter of his 
time—hav combined with iheir other energies the 
greatest love of hooks, aud found no recreation at 
once 80 Wholesome and sgo useful, We hope many a 
man of business will refresh himself with the short 
pieces in these volumes, and return to his work the 
fitter to baffle craft, and yet retain a reverence for 
simplicity.— Leigh Hunt. 


THE true law is everywhere spread abroad; it is 
constant and eternal. It calls us to duty by its com- 
mand ments; it turns us away from wrong-doing by 
its probabilities. We can take nothing from it, 
change nothing, derogate nothing. Neither the sen- 
aie nor the people hav the right to free us from it. 
it is not one thing at Rome, another at Athens; one 
thing to-day, and another to-morrow; but eternally 
and Immutably the same law, embracing all times 
and all nations,— Cicero, 


A VERY great number of people firmly believe that 
there never were in this world such people as them- 
selvs, and that nobody ever did what they hav done, 
or come through what they hav come through. 
‘There is in almost every humau belvg, and in none 
more decidedly than the most commonplace, a lurk- 
ing bellef that there Lever was such a being as hirm- 
seit, You will fud this especially In ube narrower 
und less cultivated minds, In them it often appears 
ju forms that are irritating and ridiculous. You 
will find folk who really believe that they, and all 
their belongings, are much better than other folk, 
and their belongings; that there never were such 
children as theirs; that there never were such flow- 
ers and vegetables as theirs; and even—for there is 
no reckoning the odd ways in which human yanity 
will gratity itself—that there never were such head- 
aches and such worries as thelrs. All this comes of 
a morbid self-conceit, It is just the person who is 
below the average of the race who will fancy that he 
stands above all his fellow-creatures.— Counsel and 
Comfort by a Country Parson. 


IN contrast to all the grosser interests that absorb 
us, Matthew Arnold pleads for a mental and spirit- 
ual perfection, which has two sidcs or prominent 
notes, beauty and intelligence; or, borrowing words: 
which Dean Swift first used, and which since Mr, 
Arnold reproduced them hay become proverbial, 
**sweetness and light,” an inward and spiritual ac- 
tlvity in increased life, increased sympaihy.— Prin- 
cipal Shairpe's Culture and Religion, 


THAT original intelligence, say the Magians [the 
priests of Persia], who is the first principle of all 
things, discovers himself immediately to the mind 
aud understanding alone; but hus placed the sun as 
his imago in the visible universe; when that bright 
luminary diffuses its beums over the earth and the 
firmament, it 18 a faint copy of the glory which re- 
sides ju the higher heavens. If you would escape 
the displeasure of this divine being you must be 
careful never to set your bare foot upon the ground, 
nor spit into a fre, nor throw any water upon it, 
even though it were consuming a whole city. Who 
can expross the perfections of the almighty? say the 
Mahometaus. Even the noblest of his works, If 
compared to hlm, are but dirt and rubbish, How 
much more must human conception fall shortof his 
infinit perfections! His smlle and favor render 
men forever happy; and to obtain it for your chil- 
dren tbe best method Is to cut off from them a little 
bic of skin about half the breadth of a farthing. 
Take two bits oi cloth, say the Roman Catholics, 
about as much as an inch and a half square, join 
them by the corners with two strings or pieces of 
tape about sixteen inches long; throw this over your 
bead and make one of the bits of cloth lie upon your 
breast and the other upon your back, keeping them 
next your skin; there isnot a better secret for rec- 
ommending yourself to that infinit being who exists 
from eternity to eternity.—Hume’s Essays. 


To pagan learning the Christians generally had 
the strongest aversion. Among the monks, when 
they were under the vow of silence, it wascustomary 
witb them, in asking for any pagan work, to makea ' 
particular sign, which Consisted iu scratching the} 
ears like a dog, to which animal it was thought the ; 
pagan should be compared. In this manner they 

-expressed an itching for three dogs, Virgil, Horace, 
and Ovid. —Underwood’s Lectures and Bssays, 
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IN THE 


UNITED STATES ARD CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THs D EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETC., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND © 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. C. Leuanp, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: “ This is a 
severely, nwifull, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepards can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
Correspondence Wanted. 


A Liberal gentleman, of good standing and ap- 
pearance, Under 35, desires to correspond with a 
Liberat lady, with a view to a Hfe-companionship, 
otherwise called matrimony. Difference in age or 
lack of education will not debar if she is intelligent 
and other attributes are congenital. 

Addresa CONSTANCY, 
4t2 Truth Seeker office, 


Owith BigAteen Bull Hage SfPustrations. 
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“What a Piece of Works Man!” 


WHAT A VALUABLE JOURNAL IS “MAN,” 


THE EXPONENT OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE NATIONAL 
i 5 LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


| Itis Published Weelcly at one dollar per Annum. 


' T. B. WAKEMAN and T, ©. LELAND, Editors. 
Elizur Wright, Parker Pillsbury, James Parton, 
Courtlandt Palmer, S. P. Putnam, Osborne Ward, H. 

_B. Brown, Dr. T. 8, Lambert, Mrs, H. 8. Lake, Dr. 

i: Juliet H. Severance, and other well-knowh writers, 

i contributors. 

MAN is every ineh a man, and dares to say and do 
i whatever becomes a man. 

MAN is a man among men, hall fellow. honest, 
| above board, and encourages other men to the same 
| high standard. 

MAN isalive man; works to raise up more live 

men, promotes the interests of liye men, and hss no 
| mission nor message for the dead. 

i MAN is a friend of the poor man—* A man’s a man 

' for a’ that” and takes the side of the Man of mills 

‘ agatnst 'he man of millions. 

; MAN isan honest man; carries in his pocket of 

| principles the ‘*Philosopher’s Stone’”’—PAY A8 YOU 
Go! and demands that churches, ministers, and mil- 

i ionatres shall pay their taxes as honest men do. 

MAN is a free man, and demands equal rights in 

the public schools and equal privileges on the first, 
| seventh, or avy day of the week. 

| Man is a temperate man, but proposes to be 80 on 

his own motion, not on compulsion— because he 

knows enough to be so himself, not because the 
church is inspired from on high to force him. 

MAN is a man of the world—this world--and one 
world ata time. The whole planet is his interest, 
his constituency, and his care. 


MAN is a fearless, determined man. 
“Whether on the gallows high, or in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place for man to die is where he dies 
for Man. 


But this MAN—our MAN—though ‘‘a man of sorrows 
and acquainted wlth grief,” was not born to-die. He 
tried recently, and couldn’t. He was slightly slain 
« in the battle’s van,” but he came to life again; and 
now, dear reader, he asks you for a dollar for your 
instruction and his support. 

MAN is the special organ of organization. He 
teaches organization, preaches organization, and 
works for organization as the chief ark of safety for 
laborers and Liberals, and the strongest force with 
which to meet the old organizations for the promo- 
tion of theology, tyranny, and the dlssemination of 
useless knowledge. 

MAN includes woman; is the best friend of woman, 
and works for herdevelopment, her just position, 

In short, among the * New Political Forces’? MAN 
is one of the Forces, and is armed for the organiza- 
tion of a new party and the coming struggie with 
the old parties. 

Every reader with the least reform and progress 
in him should send at once for MAN. Every reader 
with nove at all, should send and get some in him, 
and start right on the road to progress. 


LIBERAL NAMES WANTED TO SEND COPIES TO. 


A 25 cent BOOK PREMIUM will be sent for ten or 
more names and addresses, Trial subscribers— 
three months—for 25 cents. 


Address T, 0. LELAND, Secretary, 
{44 Broadway, New York. 


| -. Odds and Gnds. 


A TRAMP who was presented with a dime in Boston 
last week was found dead the following morning. 
“Killed by cultured’ gratitude,” was the verdict of 
the eoroner’s jury. 


WHAT a command of words some men hav! I took 
nineteen newspaper Hnes, or one hundred and 


fifty-two words, to hold a single sentence of Evarts — 


to she effect that the wires must not come down. 


Iv must be nice to be a farmer with nothing to do 
all winter but lie back in the chimney corner and 
drink cider and tell lles about the tough storms of 
his boyhood, when he used to walk seven miles to 
school, ` o> y 

AT a New Jersey wedding the broad aisle of the 
church was covered with autumn leaves. Somebody 
let them fall out of a Bible, probably. You can’t be 
too careful how you search the scriptures during 
the leai-pressing season. 


« ZAMPILACROTATIONIST”’ is the name which some 
one says is the correct one to apply to & roller- 
skater. This will make the exercise more danger- 
ous than ever, for if one falls on that name it will 
preak every bone in his body. 


“No,” said Mr. Grinnell, ‘I can’t understand it. 
Snaggs’ wife is dead but he doesn’t seem to show 
the least signs of grief; and yet he’ll hav to get up 
and build his own fire, and split his own wood now. 
I can’t understand his heartlessness. 


«WHY was Washington the father of his country?” 
asked a Philadelphia teacher of a small pupil. 
« Because,” was the patriotic reply, “he disdained 
to liy in New Jersey; and in emigrating to Pennsyl- 
vania he crossed the Delaware on the ice, 


Two colored women were baptized in the James 
river. One submitted quietly, while the other came 
up out of the water all excitement, shouting, “I 
saw Gabr’l! I saw Gabr’l, right in the bottom ob de 
ribber! ress my heart for dat vishon ob giory.” 
“ Hush your mouf, Dilsey,” sald the less excitable 
one: ‘dat was nuffin but a big tarrapin. I done see 
dat myself.” 


A BOARDING-HOUSE keeper was surprised to see 
one of her boarders, one morning, take the butter 
from the plate and knock it around the table with 
his fork. “What are you doing that for?” she 
asked. “Madam,” replied the boarder, ‘this butter 
is so very strong that I find it necessary to weary it 
a little before eating, or it would knock out my 
scomach in the first round.” 


A SCOTCHMAN who arrived in Little Rock, while 
the ladies were going around with the petitions with 
a view to the enforcement of the temperance law, 
was approached by an enthusiastic woman who 
requested his signature. He did not understand 
and she explained that an enforcement of the law 
prohibited a saloon within three miles of a church. 
“I dona much aboot it, but I dinna ken but ’twould 
be cheaper to move the kirks than the whisky- 
shops,” and With this idea of public expenditure he 
refused to sign the petition, 


“ WHOSE grave is this?” said a gentleman while 
strolling through a cemetery. ‘“ That,” said his 


companion, “is the grave of Mr. Taggleworth.” . 


“Isthatso? Why, hang it, he owed me ten dollars, 
I am the most unfortunate man in the world. I 


needed that money. Hello! Who hay we here?” , 


“Mr. Zulkin, who died the other day.” «Well, 
that’s encouraging. I owed him twenty dollars, 
Made ten dollars by the two transactions. Arkan 
saw’s a pretty good country after all.” 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL. 
A young lady sald to her beau. 
“ Pm glad the sneau’s coming down seau, 
Because now, I kneau, 
We’ll a sleigh-riding geau, 
So hail to the beautiful sneau!’”’ 


The youth shook his head and he sighed, 
“ Pm sorry,” he sadly replighed; 
“ I can’t hire a sleigh, 
For I’m dead-broke to-deigh, 
And the pleasure to us is denighed.” 


“WELL, my child,” said a fond father to his little 
daughter, after she had been to church, “what do 
you remember of all the preacher sald?” ‘ Noth- 
ing,” was the timid reply. “Nothing!” he ex- 
claimed in a severe tone. ‘‘ Now, remember, the 
next time you must tell me something of what he 
says, or you will hay to be punished.” Next Sun- 
day the child came home with her eyes all wild with 
excltement. ‘I remember something to-day, papa,” 
she cried eagerly, “Iam very glad of it,” said her 
father. ‘What did he say?” He said: “ʻA collec- 
tion will now be made!’” 


“GooD morning, Brother Bony. Has you any 
gift to gib de Lawd dis mawnin’?” ‘Yes, parson, 
sartin I has, heah’s a dollah.” And he pulled out 
an old greasy pocketbook from which he fished out 
a greasier greenback and reached it toward the 
expectant parson. Drawing it back again he said: 
“ Does you expect tosee de Lawd, yourself, parson?” 
‘Course I does,” said the preacher. “ When will 
yer run acrost him, d’ye tink?” ‘Oh! sometime in 
de sweet bimeby,” responded hisreverence. ‘* Well, 
den,” said Bony, “I jes keep dis greenback till de 
sweet bimeby, an’ han’ it to he myself,” and he 
stowed it away, 


“ BRUDDER Moses as you is pastor ob our church, 
I tinks you might use your fluence to git me a 
diworce from dat wicked man ob mine,” ard the 
good sister of the colored church wiped something 
from her eyes with her apron. “ Cant’t do it; can’t 
do it, sister. ‘What God has jined togedder let no 
man put asunder.’ Doan yer forgit dat.” ‘But 
God didn't jine us togedder, Brudder Moses. We 
was married by de ’squire.” ‘And what did yer pay 
de squire to marry yer?” Two dollars; and Alex- 
ander put in a hundred bushels ob coal for de 
squire to pay it.” ‘Well, den; gin me two dollars 
cash in adwance, what it cost yer to git married, 
an’ I’ll use my ’fluence to git ye unmarried agin, 
Remember dat what dat kind ob man hab put 
togedder, God ken put asunder; but de cash down 
is de necessary ’quivalent, and doan yer forgit it,’ 
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alates and Clippings. 


Tue wealth of the United States is given by 
Bradstreet’s a3 $43,642,000,000. 


Kxssun Caunper Sen, the philanthropist, 
and the prompter of the Brahmo- Somaj sect in 
India, is dead. 


A PROHIBITORY amendment has been intro- 
duced at Albany,.and very appropriately re- 
ferred to the Committee on Internal Affairs. 


Pirerrmmaces to the tomb of King Victor 


, ‘Emanuel of Italy took place last week. More 


than sixty thousand péople were in the proces- 
sion. 

Mr. Duca römarkė the World, is a happy 
sort of preacher. No Bible can tell him to 


‘regulate his theology or his public lectures. 


_ He is his own bishop. 


A Brooxtyn jury has found the Rev. Mr 
McCarthy, Roman Catholic priest, guilty of 
criminal assault on Miss Bridget E. Cronin, 
Roman Catholic dupe, and awarded her six 
cents damages. What a valuable character a 
Roman Catholic must hav! 


Tun judge in the Higbie-Vaughan case de- 
cides that there is nothing binding about a 
mock marriage, but he doesn’t mean that sort 
of mock marriage where they swear to protect 
and cherish, and love, honor, and obey, and 


. then do just the opposit. 


“ In a lecture the other evening Dr. Howard 
Crosby definitivly announced that the garden 
of Eden was located at the junction of the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates. Mr. Crosby should hav a 
medal for his scholarship, and be rewarded- 


~ with a Sunday-school book for his credulity, 


` whole series of Christian doctrin. 


InexRsouz's lectures are among the literature 
the government furnishes the keeper of the 
Presque Isle lighthouse in Lake Erie, who is 
isolated from his fellows nearly eleven months 
out of the twelve. They are read more than 
the set of hymn-books with which the impar- 
tial selecter accompanied them. 


Tux religious question is now to the fore in 
Japan. The Buddhist faith has been formu- 
lated so as to present an opposing front to the 
A training- 
school for the indoctrination of young Jap- 


“anese in Buddhism’has been established. A 


Buddhist journal advertises Paine’s “Age of 
Reason” as an annihilating answer to Chris- 


: tianity. 


Tue Nineteenth Century contains an article by 
Mr. Barclay, M.P., taking an entirely new view 
of the Mormons. He highly eulogizes their 
socialistic system, and strongly condemns any 
attempt at interference with their propaganda, 


- Two Mormonite elders are said to hav offered 


Victor Hugo two young’ damsels, after the man- 
ner of King David when “he gat no heat,” an 
offer which the venerable French poet de- 
clined. 


Taz number of insane in the various institu- 
tions of New York on Sept. 30, 1883, was 11,- 
270. Of this number 5,015 were males and 
6,255 females. The total given above is 827 in 
excess of the insane reported for the year end- 
ing Sept. 20, 1882. The number of state pau- 
pers under care on Oct. 1, 1882, was 163. 
There remained on Oct. 1, 1883, under care, 
189. Of these 158 were in the state al mshouses, 
28 in state insane asylums, and 3 in orphan 
asylums. 


By means of a false key the patent padlock 
on the door of Santo Domingo church, in Pan- 
ama, was picked recently, and the burglars 
carried off a silver crown, a gold ring set with 
five diamonds, a pair of earrings, a jeweled 
cross and other gewgaws used in female 
decoration, a silver chalice and cup, and 
five plated silver candelabra, each being about 
eighteen inches in hight. What business had 
gold rings and earrings in a church? If ithad 
been a Methodist building, now, the wicked 
would hay hinted something about the woman 
in the case having to make a hasty exit; but 
the Catholic priests are: vowed to chastity, and 
good Catholics hav assured us that they keep 
fheir vows 


‘ Tum exemption of churches, church prop- 
erty, and religious institutions from taxation, 
thereby forcing indirectly into their support 
persons who do not believe in their utility, is 
an outrage on the rights of all such persons 
and a remnant of that religious despotism 
which once: treated mankind as slaves, and 
robbed its victims, in the name of God, to build 
costly cathedrals and enable ecclesiastics to liv 
in luxury and ease.” For the Index, that is a 
pretty vigorous expression, 


Tue Rey. Josephus Cook, whose lectures hay 
made Monday such a lugubriously blue day in 
Boston, took occasion the other night, in the 
course of remarks’ which reviewed mankind 
from Hull to Hindustan, to giv his views about 
American newspapers. He thinks that the 
editorials. are generally bad, and that Sunday 
papers are bad, too. In the ample pages of 
the newspaper directory he can’t find more 
than five journals—‘‘ over five,” he says— 
“ that a self-respecting American would recom- 
mend a foreign visitor to read.” Is it possible, 
asks the Sun, that there are five American 
newspapers which admire the Rev. Josephus 
Cook even as he admires himself? 


Tue faithful are warned against the Rey. 
Marc Emory, alias the Rev. Dr, Vunclove. He 
is a fine-looking, well-dressed young man, and 
bears himself with traditional ministerial dig- 
nity. The Congregational church of Sugar 
Grove, Pa., lately employed him with great 
satisfaction to themselvs, and, it is presumed, 
to him, as he disappeared suddenly leaving 
large debts. Investigation shows him to hay 
been cosmopolitan in his theology, for he filled 
the pulpit of the Methodist church at Clifton, 
Il., whence’ he departed, leaving a wife and 
two children. He made most elegant prayers, 
and on the subject of temperance he was elo- 
quence personified. His conduct grieves the 
truly good. 


Lerrers from Idaho prophesy trouble at 
the Cœur d'Alene gold mines next spring. The 
old mining law of Idaho guarantees to every 
miner twenty acres for his claim; but it is ex- 
pected that 25,000 persons will go up to the 
mines in the spring, and unless new auriferous 
lands are discovered there will not be enough 
to go around, and the military force at Fort 
Coeur d'Alene will be insufficient to cope with 
the wrangling miners. A wealthy company is 
making extensiv preparations for a season of 
great activity, having already shipped to Lake 
Coeur d’Alene parts of a steamboat that is to be 
put together and made ready to run from the 
mines to Eagle City as soon as the lake is 
cleared of ice. Since the discoveries that were 
made last fall all has been conjecture as to the 
richness of the mines, for snow has accumu- 
lated there until it is from eight to ten fect 
deep. 


A onunrce paper tells this story: Uriah Wales 
has been in good and regular standing as a 


| zealous member of a Coalton (Pa.) church for 


some thirty years. His wife used to amuse 
herself by satirizing her husband's religious 
notions and professions. One day he declared 
that if she “kept on” he would not speak to 
her again until shewasconverted. Mrs. Wales 
“kept on,” and for ten years the consistent 
Uriah has taken no counsel with her whatso- 
ever. Matters he had to say to her he said 
through his son or some third person. Last 
week Mrs. Wales was converted, and thereupon 
Mr. Wales rose up in meeting and told the 
story to any present who did not already know 
it; and then he turned and greeted his wife 


affectionately. Mrs. Wales, however, sprung 


back, and, rising in her seat, denounced her 
husband as extremely unregenerate because 
he had persevered in his resolution. ‘Walk 
out of that door,” she said to him, “and pray 
to be a better man!” Uriah walked out meek- 
ly, and has not been seen since. It will doubt- 
less not escape notice that the conversion of 
Mrs. Wales was not conduciv to that lady’s im- 
provement, for while for ten years, as ascoffer, 
she had meekly borne her husband's ungener- 
ous and cruel treatment, as a Christian she 
could not contain herself for ten minutes, but 
proceeded straightway to fight and browbeat 


j him. In finding Jesus she lost a husband, but 


i 
considering the latter's worthless character, 


the exchange is probably about even. 


Tur population of Russia amounts to over a 
hundred millions, for which there are eighty- 


> | fve bishops, over a hundred thousand other 


clergymen, and twenty-seven thousand monks 
and nuns. Of churches there are 41,058. In 
Russia, monks constitute the “black clergy,” 
and the priests, whose marriage is obligatory, 
are called the ‘‘ white clergy.” To this day, 
convents not only predominate over but op- 
press parish churches. The bishop, a monk, 
is an absolute master of all the priests of his 
diocese. The synod, a monkish body, issues 
the rules for hundreds of thousands of married 
clergymen. The clerical schools, theological 
seminaries, and theological academies are su- 
perintended chiefly by monks. Though itis a 
special vow of Russian monks to observe pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience, yet in fact they 
know no poverty, and their lot is not to obey 
but to command. It is the monks who reap 
the golden crop in Russia, while the priests, 
who do not take the vow of poverty and obedi- 
ence, are condemned to perpetual poverty and 
to unconditional obedience. 


Tue congregation of a Methodist church of 
Brooklyn are excited and indignant over 
another disgraceful scandal, involving Mr. W. 
K. Trippler, formerly secretary of the Sabbath- 
school connected with the church, and a young 
lady teacher in the school. It is said that on 
last Christmas Day one of the principal young 
lady teachers in the school took leave of her 
scholars after the Christmas festival, telling 
them that she was going to Boston and would 
probably remain away for a long time. On the 
same day she exhibited to her parents, who 
are prominent members of the church, a tele- 
gram which purported to come from an aunt 
in Connecticut. This telegram stated that the 
aunt was very sick, and the latter requested 
her niece to come to her bedside at once. Sev- 
eral days having passed, and the parents not 
receiving any word from their daughter, they. 
began to grow uneasy, and the mother deter- 
mined to follow her. Upon arriving at her 
sister's home in Connecticut she found her 
daughter there, but the revelation was made 
to the anxious parent that her daughter would 
become a mother in a few weeks. Trippler, 
whom she asserts to be her seducer, is about 
forty-five years old, and wears a long white 
beard, which givs him a patriarchal air. He 
was teacher of a Bible class, and evidently took 
some of the lessons much to heart. He has 
left the city, Should he ever return he will be 
arrested. l 


Tue Congregationalist laments that the Rev. 
R. Heber Newton is ‘still pegging away at the 
Pentateuch. He works hard,” says that organ, 
“to make out that Moses did not write the 
books, but cannot tell who did; perhaps ‘dif- 
ferent hands, in different ages, and summed up 
in the work of three great editors, each of dif- 
ferent ideas, views, and style, whose names 
hay gone into utter oblivion.’ Pretty much 
everything of the historical kind in the books 
he makes out to be a myth, an allegory, or a 
fragment from the lost annals of some neigh- 
boring Syrian people. The first chapter of 
Genesis is ‘a simple but sublime poem of the 
dawn.’ The lives of the patriarchs were made 
up from traditional and legendary accounts 
written long after the age in which they lived, 
and, at that, were probably not the lives of in- 
dividuals, but of the tribes or clans. And so 
on, reproducing many of the views of Colenso 
and his tribe, tearing down the present faith 
of the great body of the most learned and 
and godly Christian scholars, and giving little 
but vague guesses, legends, and unsupported 
dicta of his own instead. How a Christian 
minister can feel that he can best serve this 
worldly, sensual, unbelieving age by so under- 
mining what honest faith in the Bible there is 
left, surpasses ordinary comprehension.” It 
is no matter for surprise that Mr. Newton's 
habit of telling the truth, so far as he sees 
it, places him beyond the comprehension of 
the ordinary religious editor, who, if he ever 
detects a lying imposition, carefully conceals 
it, that the glory of God may still abound. 


H 


Hews of the Week. 


Gov. Hoapty, of Ohio, began his term on 
Monday, the 14th. 


Tux trustees of a church in this city hav just 
been fined $1 each for firing their pastor bodily 
out of the sanctuary. ` 


Tux Irish Nationalists were to hav held a 
meeting at Fermanagh, Ireland, last Sunday, 
but were prohibited by the government. 


Two thousand men are left without employ- 
ment by the shutting down of several large 
manufactories and foundries in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Franx James, the brother of the bandit Jesse 
James, is dying with consumption. After hav- 
ing robbed his fellow-men, he now proceeds to 
cheat the gallows. 


James Norr, of Uniontown, Pa., who shot 
the acquitted slayer of his father, will endeavor 
to escape the penalty of his act by pleading 
emotional insanity. 


Tue remains of Herr Lasker, the German 


statesman who died in this city last week, are 
on the way to Germany, where they will be 
buried with ceremony. 


Preparations for war with France continue 
to be made in China, The viceroy of Canton 
has issued a proclamation summoning the peo- 
ple to prepare to rebel the French invaders, 


Ir is intimated that the tour of Henry George 
and Michael Davitt through Ireland and Scot- 
land has been abandoned owing to the hostility 
of one section of the Irish party to Mr. George, 


Kuarroum, it is reported, is to be surrendered 
into the hands of the False Prophet and his 
followers. A massacre is expected to follow 
the entrance of El Mahdi and his troops into 
the city. 

Antony Comatoox recently brought suit for 
false imprisonment ogainst a poolseller whose 
place he had raided, and who had him arrested 
for violence. Comstock fixed the damages at 
$50,000. He recovered $100. 


Detmonico, the New York restaurant man, 
who has been missing for some time, was 
found dead beside the road in Orange, N. J. 
He was evidently insane, and, wandering aim- 
lessly about, perished with the cold. 


Tue Board of Directors of the Zoological Bo- 
ciety of Philadelphia» hav decided not to accept 
the gift of $50,000 offered by Mr. Joseph E. 
Temple on condition that the garden should be 
open free to the public one day in each week, 


Tue savings banks of New York report that 
working men and women of this city are becom- 
ing more provident than formerly. Deposits 
from these sources are growing heavier every 
year. The rate of interest is 3 1-2 and 4 per 
cent. 


At the labor conference in Philadelphia on 
Saturday last, a Ictter was read from Denis 
Kearney in which it was proposed that “big 
pay and short business hours hit the nailon the 
head” and would settle the labor question, 
protection and all. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Conway, of Brooklyn, sued the 
Rev. Mr. Fulton, also of Brooklyn, for $400, 
for alleged services rendered as assistant 
pastor. The jury disagreed. Conway now 
brings suit against Fulton for $30,000. This 
time the complaint charges libel. 


Tue Senate Judiciary Committee is to. con- 
sider the expediency of expunging from the 
public records the old Know-nothing resolu- 
tions of 1855, which provide for the disfran- 
chisment of aliens, and ask that the govern- 
ment be placed in the hands of nativ-born cit- 
izens. 


Tux Massachusetts Board of Health in its 
annual report says that the attacks of Gov. 


Butler on the institution at Tewksbury was un- . 


warranted; and feels that the management was 
vindicated by the people failing to re-elect the 
general, The ‘‘management” is supposed to 
to cover the tanning of paupers’ skins, which 
was discovered by Gov. Butler to be a Tewks- 


bury industry, 
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| A Syesthought Bomance. 


Waifs and Wanderings. | 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cuaprer III. 

MRS. HIRUM BINNEY. 

Mrs. Hirum Binney lived in a large house, the 
most splendid in town. Cupples approached it with 
faltering step, but was sustained by the conscious- 
ness that he was on a philanthropic enterprise. He 
had seen Mrs. Binney a few times, but had never 
spoken with her. She was a vague, imposing object 
to his imagination. Summoning all his courage, he 
rang the bell. After what seemed an age a servant 
opened the door, and, upon his asking for Mrs. 
Binney, showed him with icy stolidity into the pon- 
derously furnished sitting-room. Unfortunately he 
took his hat with him and did not know what to do 
with it. It bothered him exceedingly. He put it on 
the floor, and that not seeming right, he took it up 
and placed it upon a chair. But the well-worn 
Kossuth looked too shabby for such fine surround- 
ings, so he held it for a while. Finally a happy 
thought struck him; he rolled it up and thrust it into 
his pocket, and just as he had won this crushing 
victory, Mrs. Binney appeared. A little stooping 
woman, with a pale rigid face, was Mrs. Binney. 
Had she stood still she might easily have been mis- 
taken for a wax-figure, for all the soul she had went 
into her quiet and dignified motion. When she 
ceased moving, she was like a statue. So Cupples 
thought as she stiffly sat in a luxuriant arm-chair. 

“I have called—Mrs. Binney—to see you-—on 
business ” Here Cupples wanted to swear in 
order to get a fresh impulse, as he did when talking 
with his boon companions. But everything was so 
gravelike that it was as much as he could do to 
utter a respectable word. Speech seemed abnormal 

‘in that shadowy realm where Mrs. Binney sat en- 
throned. Cupples felt like starting at once for home; 
but the thought of another night with that baby 
nerved him to further effort. He burst out: like 
a rocket: 

“Mrs. Binney, I’ve got a baby——” 

He stopped, and Mrs. Binney stared. 

“T mean a baby came into my house last night. 
No! it was left on the door-step, and I heard it cry 
and brought it in, and took care of it, and hardly 
slept a wink, and it’s on my hands and I hardly know 
what to do. It’s a pretty little thing, a real angel, 
quiet—that is, at times. I thought you'd like to take 
it, you’ve so much room. It would be a sunbeam to 
you, I know. Tl be——” Cupples became so much 
excited that he was on the point of swearing, when 
he thought of where he was and paused. Mrs. 
Binney broke in like the trickling of anicicle. Each 
word seemed to weigh a pound, not because there was 
anything in it, but because there was not. Mrs. 
Binney knew how to say nothing with awful ponder- 
08 


ity. 

oy should like to do something Mr.—Mr.—” 

“ Cuppler,” said the martyr meekly. 

“ Cupples,” rusumed the icicle, “ but cannot afford 
it.” (She was worth half a millicn.) “Our expenses 
are great” (about a thousand dollars per year), 
“more than usual this season.” (She had bought 
& new carpet, price twenty-five dollars.) “X am get- 
ting old, and I dare not trouble Mr. Binney.” 

Mr. Hirum Binney was considered by some a myth, 
though Mrs. Binney frequently spoke of him. He 
was seldom seen, and many thought that he was 
really dead and buried, and that Mrs. Binney simply 
kept him alive in her mind’s eye, and the ear of the 
public, that she might have some one to share with 
her the responsibility of refusing any and every call 
upon her purse. When she was particularly hard 
pressed, and almost compelled to yield, she would 
fall back upon Mr. Binney, and declare that he 
would certainly decline doing anything. As Mr. 
Binney was an unseen enemy and could not be 
attacked, his spouse came off victorious. Whéther 
Mr. Binney was in the land of the living or not could 
scarcely be determined. Some declared they had 
seen him going to the post-office occasionally; some 
that they had glimpsed him on the gravel-walk and 
piazza in front of the house. The evidence on the 
whole was rather vague. If he were alive he might 

‘die and no one would know it. Mrs. Binney might 
murder him without a chance of discovery. But 
phantom or man, he played second fiddle to Mrs. 
Binney; he was the invisible echo of all her wishes. 
When Mrs. Binney could not say no, he could say it 
from his sepulchral abode, from whence the most 
melting appeal could not drive him or her. 

Cupples felt the withering power of the unknow- 
able Binney. Even if he could find a bit of woman- 
hood in Mrs. Binney, that apparition would defeat 

‘him. No chance for a baby in that unsubstantial 
bosom. He determined, however, to try again, for if 
Mrs. Binney didn’t take the baby, what should he do 
“with it? 

_ “Tm sure the baby ‘ll be a comfort to you and Mr. 
Binney” (Cupples spoke this last name with a shudder, 
for it seemed like invoking a ghost). “It's a cherub, 


and if it only had a home it would make that home’ 


so happy. I know it would. It would make this 
house so pleasant. What a handsome thing it would 
be for you to do, Mrs. Binney; you hav no children; 
you could do so much good; what will become of the 
poor thing?” 

It is possible that Mrs. Binney was being moved a 
bit, but the invisible Hirum eame to the rescue. 

“It would trouble us a great deal. Mr. Binney is 
not well. He is suffering from nervous prostration, 
and can’t endure noise. You can find a place for it. 


There’s a law about such things. Of course it won’t| 


starve.” 

“No,” thought Cupples, “it won’t starve. Bad as 
the world is, there’s some mercy in it yet. No thanks, 
however, to such as Mr. and Mrs. Hirum Binney. With 
only such respectable selfishness there wouldn’t even 
be a ‘law about such things.’ Every new comer 
would be turned out to die.” 

Cupples could hardly bid Mrs. Binney a decent 
good-bye with the hot indignation in his heart. 

“Worth half a million,” said he, looking back at 
the stately dwelling. “Nobody in the world to caré 
for. Almost at death’s door. No use for their money. 
What mightn’t they do for this baby; what angels of 
God they might be; what light it would bring into 
their house; and they refuse it. Oh, what damned 
fools!” was Cupples emphatic peroration, as he shook 
his fist at the grim house and its worm-like occupants 
creeping slowly to the grave, trembling in view of it, 
yet scorning the gift of heaven. What were their 
chances of “ eternal life?”. Had it not just come to 
their door, and had they not turned it away, the 
baby Immanuel. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
— o 


The Liberal Congress at, Liberal, Mo. 

The Liberal Congress, which was extensivly adver- 
tised to take place at Liberal, Mo., commencing Dec. 
21st, and ending on the night of the 24th with a grand 
ball, was throughout a grand success. It was one of 
the largest and best attended business conventions of 
Liberals ever held in the United States. The large 
and new Opera House, kindly lent for the occasion, 
was crowded each session with intelligent, enthusias- 
tic people. The congress opened by electing Capt. 
Frank Greene to the chair, and Mrs. A. L. Andrews, 
secretary. On taking the chair, Capt. Greene said: 

“ The time has arrived when our work should become al- 
Yost entirely constructiv, instead of destructiv, that, as citi- 
zens of Liberal, surrounded as we are by millions less fortu- 
nate, we should abandon whatever ideas of selfishness that 
we may still possess, and adopt some method by which dis- 
tressed humanity could be relieved of suffering, and condi- 
tions bettered. That we should not feel satisfied with our 
own safety while all around us were so many yet to save. 
Knowing our past, and contrasting it with our present, we are 
enabled by reference to our experiences to ascertain just what 
is necessary to say and do, in order to bring mankind up to 
our satisfactory standard. How best to exercise the means 
now at our disposal is the real object of this convertion. For 
my part, I favor the founding of an organization based upon 
the true principles of Liberalism—an organization with a 
platform broad enough to take in and extend the hand of fel- 
lowship to every human being regardless of race, nationality, 
color, sex, or creed; an organization that will forget the past, 


‘| except to the extent that its history can be utilized for the 


purpose of pointing out the shoals and reefs in the ocean of 
life, that future generations may avoid the evil consequence 
of being wrecked. Such in brief is the purpose of this meet- 
ing. Thanking you for the high compliment you hav paid 
mein conferring this honor upon me, we will now proceed 
with the exercises according to program.” 


On motion, the chair appointed A. J. Fishback, F. 
L. Yale, Mrs. H. M. Allen, M.D., John McRae, and G, 
H. Walser as a Committee on Organization. Samuel 
Weyler made an able address on “ Society and Gov- 
ernment.” This concluded the first evening's session. 

The Opera House was beautifully decorated with 
pictures, mottos, paintings, and scenery. The most 
conspicuous was a steel engraving of our greatly hon- 
ored and deeply lamented leader, D. M. Bennett. 
Across the hall was suspended in large and beautiful 
letters the memorable words of Washington, “ This 
government is in no sense founded on the Christian 
religion.” In a beautiful semicircle. was suspended 
from the ceiling, “The New Era,” under which in 
large letters, “ U. M. L.” At every evening meeting 
the Liberal Brass Band discoursed sweet music for 
the occasion. The singing was under Prof. J. W. 
Youmans, who, having charge of the juvenils, gave 
great satisfaction to the audience with songs and 
other exercises. 

Saturday morning was a conference meeting. On 
Saturday evening A. J. Fishback made an able ad- 
dress on the “ Coming in of the New Era.” His re- 
marks were logical and impressiv. On Sunday morn- 
ing Q. H. Walser spoke. At the afternoon session 
Mrs. H. M. Allen, M.D., in behalf of the Committee 
on Organization, submitted a set of principles and 
by-laws of the Brotherhood of Humanitarians. 

A discussion followed on the utility of such an or- 
ganization and the efficacy of its principles. 

J. L. Andrew gave an address showing the imper- 
ativ necessity of prompt and earnest action. That 
the religions of the past, with their crude ideas and 
imperfect moral principles, were insufficient to meet 
the demands of this age of reform and progress. 
The speaker showed the necessity of reform in edu- 
cation, so that mankind could be made nobler, purer, 
and stronger. 


After the exercises on Sunday evening, the Com- 

mittee on Resolutions submitted the following, which 
was unanimously received: ` : 
‘ Wuezrxas, the return of the 23d day of Dec., 1883, which is 
indeed a happy and will become a memorable day in the- 
years to come, in consequence of the birthday of the Broth- 
erhood of Humanitarians, and that it is also the birthday of 
the late D. M. Bennett, one of the brightest stars in the con- 
stellation of Freethought of the nineteenth century, 

Resolved, That in the efforts of D. M. Bennett to free the _ 
human mind from the chains of slavery, the Freethinkers of _ 
the world had a champion whom they will and should honor 
for all time to come. i 
Resdived, That, as the world was blessed by the birth of D. 
M. Bennett, man lost a great friend and benefactor by his 
death, which we still mourn and regret.” , 

As the inauguration of such a movement as the 
Brotherhood of Humanitarians will cause much dis- 
cussion among Liberals everywhere, it may be proper 
to giv some reasons why the Liberals here hav taken 
such action. 

Any person who is acquainted with the Liberal 
League movement is aware that the greater number 
of our Leagues are virtually dead and inoperativ. 
There are hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of 
persons in the United States who hav no faith in nor 
respect for the Christian religion. The Liberal 
League has not secured, and cannot secure, the 
combined energy of even the majority of Liberals. : 
Policy, public sentiment, and the fear of social ostra- - 
cism prevent the progress of the Liberal League. 
This is deeply to be regretted. And yet what can | 
be done to bring Liberals of all shades of belief into 

one grand army, so that the objects of Liberalism 
may be attained and its purposes accomplished? 
Although many Liberals are zealous in diffusing lit- 
erature and in disabusing people’s minds of the er- 
rors of Christianity, yet it is a lamentable fact that 
the actual force of individual Liberals is wasted 
through want of effectiv organization. One reason 
of the non-success of the Liberal League movement 
is that its objects and demands are too exclusivly po- 
litical. The separation of church and state, the tax- 
ation of church property, the removal of chaplaincies 
from legislativ halls and prisons—although such re- 
forms are greatly needed, they seem to hav no effect 
on the action of the majority of Liberals. 

It is a fact which it requires no logical argument 
to sustain that no great moral and social reform can 
be effected by political action alone. The success of 
all religious and social movements has never been 
due to political agitation alone. Liberalism will never 
succeed so long as its main purpose is political reform. 
The reason is because, being so destitute of social 
means, women and children find no attraction in our . 
Leagues. That this should be overlooked by the 
National League Congress is strange. Leagues are ~ 
formed in almost every state and. territory, and the 
majority of them are ineffectiv in making Liberalism | 
“a power in the land.” 

I feel warranted in saying that the principal cause 
of the loss of activity and strength in many of the . 
Liberal Leagues is due to the fact that but few 
women and children are identified with them. One Ț 
of the oldest Liberal Leagues, in a city of forty thou- 
sand inhabitants, with at least two thousand Liber-  .. 
als, is totally inoperativ and dead; and the principal 
cause is that men alone were activ members. It is 
admitted on all sides that the sociability of the church - 
is the principal cause of its success. Cannot Liberal- 
ism offer as many inducements to woman and child 
as the church does? 

To meet the long-felt want of Liberalism, the 
Brotherhood of Humanitarians aims primarily at the 
social, intellectual, and moral improvement of man- 
kind by means adapted to such ends. It purposes 
to bind and elevate society by moral and social means, 
not relying on the principle of intellectual freedom 
alone. It has no creed. It recognizes no god, nor 
any obligation to any god. This will not exclude any 
one who believes in a god, if he subscribe to the pur- 
poses of the Brotherhood. Since humanity is what 
we purpose to serve, we leave the gods to the fate of 
the myths of bygone ages, and by the diffusion of 
light, liberty, and love, pledge ourselvs to serve the 
supreme of nature—mankind. 

On Sunday 134 persons joined the Brotherhood. 
Many from a distance were present, giving heart and 
hand to promote the grand and new movement. 

Persons from a distance can become members by: 
declaring their intention and informing the secretary, 
Capt. Frank Greene, Liberal, Mo. 

If we may rely on present indications, we are safe: 
in predicting for this movement, whose want has been. 
long and universally felt, unparalleled success. Iti 
will not interfere with the Liberal League, but will 
work as far as possible in harmony with it. 

Liberal, Mo. J. L. ANDREW. 


<-> 
A Correction. 


To rae Epiror or Tur Terura SeErxer, Sir: In 
your report of the Boston meeting in honor of Mr. 
Bennett’s birthday appears this, “Jay Chaapel, one 
of the editors of the Golden Age, followed Mr. Cobb.” 
This is in part a mistake. .I was never one of the 
editors of that valuable paper, the Golden Age. I 
was, however, closely connected with it, having been 
Mr. Tilton’s private secretary, and took a deep inter- 
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est in each number during thè year 1874, when the 
great Brooklyn sorrow convulsed the whole country. 
Very truly yours, JAY CHAAPEL. 
i 
The Elasticity of Christianity. `, 
Read the following extract from the Examiner, 
clipped from the Rochester Democrat, Wednesday, 
Jan. 2, 1884: E 


‘s Tt is a fact observed by the Examiner that the recitals of 
Christian experience onthe part of converts are rere in these 


<> days. ‘We: hear,’ it says, ‘far less of agonizing conflict, of 


darkness antl despair, through which the convert passed be- 
fore the light of God’s truth and love burst upon him and he 
found peace in believing. But we cannot think that this is 
to be deplored. There is no virtue in this soul-agony. It is 


_ in no way indispensable to a genuin experience. We do not 


read of such inward conflicts in the New Testament records 
of conversion—except, possibly, in the case of Seul of Tar- 
sus, and in his case the agony must be inferred. Certainly 
the eunuch to whom Philip preached the gospel, Lydia and 
her household, the Philippian jailer and his household, 
passed through no such period of spiritual storm and stress, 
but received the gospel’gladly and were at once baptized. 
Repentance of sin Gnd -atoeptaies of Christ as savior and lord 
are the New Testament standard of a Christian experience, 
not the suffering of a given amount of agony and a great 
struggle before submitting the will to him.’ The fact here 
recorded is explained by the Hxaminer. It says that there 
are not so many old converts as formerly. They had a hard 


' time in resolving to abandon the sinful ways that they had 


followed all their lives and surrendering themselvs wholly to 
God. People who are converted when they are young hav 


no such agonizing experience termed Christian experience to 
relate.” 


As the eloquent, able, and progressiv Liberal, Mr. 


T. B. Wakeman, said at the Salamanca Freethought 


Convention: “Old creeds are dying almost too fast; 


_ new equities are thrown upon us; we need to re- 
‘double our diligence in circulating scientific and 


Liberal literature, that: the people may be educated 
to the emergency. For while it is true the old dark- 


ness is ‘passing away, we must remember new light 


brings new obligations.” 


Organize! organize! Work in unity and love. 


Let our pet hobby rest, and unite in the great work 
of spreading the light of truth, seeking the greatest 


good tothe greatest number. Cuas. B. Reynoxps. 


n Ab el 


, -` The Dominie’s Encroachments. 


Living next door to me is a “ parson”—I wish he 
If it were not very wrong of 
Charles Dickens to speak of a certain royal English 
personage as “a king with a big jaw,” it is not very 
wrong of me to say of this particular person that he 
. is “a parson with a big mouth, and other correspond- 
‘ing facial characteristics,” which, if there is anything 
in physiology, more betoken a tiller of the soil than a 
He' lifts up his voice publicly in prayer, 
praise, and exhortation during a small portion of each 
The remainder of the time he is wandering 
In his 
‘leisure hours he seems to be somewhat under the im- 
pression that he, like Robinson Crusoe, is monarch 
He had been in possession but a 
few days when he came to the conclusion that my 


lived somewhere else. 


theologian. 


week, i 
about unrestrainedly to the peril of society. 


of all he surveys. 


fence was not good enough for me, so he brought in 


some of his Christian band to raze it to the ground, 
which, with pious energy, they speedily did, without 
any other permission than that accorded by their own 
If I had not known who they were, I 


sweet will. 
might hav fired a charge of buckshot amongst them, 


as provided by law; but knowing their spiritual call- 


ing and remembering the usual unintelligent and ir- 
responsible habits, according to ordinary standards, 


_of the clerical fraternity, I concluded that it was use- 


less to get angry, so looked grimly on, as I would at 
the operations of so many Aztecs or Zuni Indians. 
Nor did I even lift up my voice when the same apos- 
tolic body, with true Christian fervor, dug holes in 
my turf and imposed on my territory the evangelical 
posts supporting the substituted fence destined, there- 
after, to divide the ministerial domain from my own. 

The next act of true piety and Christian forbear- 
ance, which I experienced at the hands of the same 
most apostolic and reverend pastor, was the maiming 
of my peach-tree. Methinks I now see the godly 
gentleman, with a saintly snicker on his hallowed 
countenance, crawling out of his wigwam, saw in 
hand, and lopping off the heretical branches which, 
obeying the behest of the sun, stretched out their 
arms toward it and him. Not one solitary tree did 
Boanerges possess, and he evidently had determined 
that half a one was enough for me. So he arose 
bright and early, and lo! when I lifted up mine eyes, 
my branches had been reft from me and had crackled 
under his pot. Still I philosophized, complaining not. 
Remembering which, the holy man continued his 
saintly course. 

The heavy snow came, and then the freezing wind; 
after which, a partial thaw. My roof was covered, 
pipes and gutters were frozen up, and fearing an over- 
flow, I ascended to the overburdened roof to clear it. 
I discovered that the parson’s roof had been swept 
clean, but alack! he had bestowed upon me his snow, 
that is to say, in the language of an unregenerated 


wife at all. 
married man. 


joining his, was a Rocky mountain range of snow, 
surmounted by stones and other rubbish and sweep- 
ings of dirt from that adjoining roof. I called up 
several persons to inspect the roof before I removed 
the snow, well knowing that if I first removed it and 
then complained, I should be met with denials just 
as surely as if Ananias had been in charge. I further- 
more made. inquires from residents of continuous 
houses and found that the parson and his son had 
been observed in the commission of the act. I did 
not pitch it back again, as I might hav done if I had 
been a steadfast church-goer and communicant, and 
believed that two wrongs made one right. Fortu- 
nately I had a new and strong roof. But I hav tow 
had .enough of him, and if he don’t, in future, more 
closely observe worldly usages, he will be involved 
in a most ungodly row. T. W. 
South Brooklyn, Jan. 7, 1884. 


e 


The Anniversary of the Birth of Thomas Paine. 


Among the names which shine with imperishable 


luster in past time by virtue of their own effulgent 


light, few, if any, eclipse in splendor that of Thomas 
Paine, who ascended from a most humble rung of 
the social ladder to a station equal, if not superior, to 
that of the great spirits with whose fame is blended 
forever his own. ar 

So long as the innate love of liberty dwells in the 
human heart, so long will the name of the citizen- 
prtriot, Paine, be recognized as the synonym of free- 
dom and of equal rights. 

How very few Americans to-day know that without 
the pen of Thomas Paine the sword of Washington 
would hav been as powerless as a willow wand in 
establishing this, the representativ republic of the 
globe! Yet such is in reality the case. 

To-day, in our sister-republic, France, a strongly- 
organized movement is in progress to sever the un- 
righteous bond uniting church and state. 

Thanks to the glorious Infidels concerned in the 
framing of the United States Constitution, the bloody 
hand of the church, ever seeking to throttle the 
apostles of liberty, has been kept from the throat of 
the American people; let us to-day see that no un- 
pardonable negligence on our part permits this same 
church to undo the glorious work of Jefferson and of 
Paine. 

The church party, aware of their swift decadence 
of power, are preparing for a last desperate attempt 
to establich, before it is forever too late, their ancient 
tyranny, by uniting, in this free republic, the two 
radically antagonistic powers of religion and govèrn- 
ment. 

Let not one of us Liberals be caught napping at 
this important juncture, nor let us be lulled to a false 
sense of security by the, conclusion that all change is 
past. A people who would permit the outrage of the 
imprisonment of D. M. Bennett, the apostle of liberty, 
might be beguiled, by specious reasoning, into the 
surrender of their—and our— inalienable rights. 

All honor be to Thomas Paine! Priesthood and 
hypocrisy hav exhausted their venom in striving to 
tarnish, in the eyes of posterity, his unsullied fame. 
In this they hav most signally failed, and already 
hav their outrageous falsehoods and slanders re- 
verted upon their own heads, serving only to make 
themselvs appear, if such were possible, more abom- 
inable than ever. 

All honor be to Thomas Paine! Let us, one and 
all, upon the great patriot’s birthday, Jan. 29th, turn 
our thoughts to this grand apostle of justice and of 
right. Exuiorr Preston. 


> 
A Suggestion for Paine Celebrations. 

To rae Eprror or Tax Trors Seexerr, Sir: There 
will probably be more Paine celebrations this year 
than at any previous year. And all of these celebra- 
tions should be advertised through the Associate 
Press. And now allow me to. make a suggestion. 
And that is, that on the evening of Jan. 29th, about 
7 or 8 o'clock, the secretary of each celebration send 
a telegram directed “Associate Press, 195 Broadway, 
New York City,” stating that a celebration is being 
held, about the number in attendance, the speakers 
engaged, etc. The earlier it is sent in the evening 
the better are the chances of its being published. 

H. L. Green. 
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Must Hay One Wife at Least. 


To rae Epitor or Ture Trors Seeker, Sir: In his 
remarkably able article on “ The Bible and Polyga- 
my,” which appeared in your issue of Nov. 3d, John 
E. Remsburg says, “Paul ordained that a bishop 
should hav but one wife, plainly implying the right 
of others to hav more than one.” __ 

In this statement Mr. Remsburg follows a very 
common error. Paul does not limit a bishop to one 
He simply requires the bishop to be a 
He says of the bishop, “ He shall be 


the husband of one wife.” No limiting particle, such 
as but or only is used, and no such particle can be 


person who accompanied me, “the old blackguard c tiel n b 
has been chucking all his snow onto your roof. T'd!supplied. This language is used in specifying quali- 
giv him Hail Columbia. Chuck it all back again. | fications, and in qualifications the minimum only is 
He’s a nice old daisy any way. Another of them ’ere| ever mentioned. No maximum limit is ever men- 
parson’s tricks.” All along the side of my roof, ad- | tioned. Instead, then, of supplying tke particle but 


or only, and thus limiting the amount of the qualifi- 
cation to the amount mentioned, we must in all such 
cases supply the phrase aé least, and thus extend the 
qualification ad libitum. Thus, in order to be quali- 
fied to vote, a man must be twenty-one years old (at 
least). In order to be eligible to the presidential 
office of the United States a man must be thirty-five 
years old (at least). In order to be a father, a man 
must hav born to him one child (at least). And so 
on for a thousand other qualifications. In not one. 
of them can the particle bué or only be used. These 
particles can be used only in specifying disqualifica- 
tions, and these Paul specifies a little farther on. 
Paul then means that the bishop must hav one wife 
at least, and may hav as many more as he pleases. 
Turlock, Cal., Dec. 25, 288. Joan R. Krrso. 


to 


The Liberal Club. 

The weather was pretty cold when the Manhattan 
Liberal Club held its 320th meeting on the evening 
of Friday, the 4th. Inside the hall, however, the 
temperature was congenial, and an audience of two 
hundred or so came together. After the secretary 
had read the minutes, Mr. Wakeman called attention 
to the literature for sale in the hall. Man was there, 
and had come to stay; also Tue TRUTH SEEKER [whose 
staying powers are never questioned], which was 
growing better and brighter than ever. The chair- 
man also mentioned the Salamanca Convention that 
he had jyst attended. Such gatherings were calcu- 
lated to inspire the Liberal heart with hopefulness. 

The next turn of business was to introduce the lec- 
turer of the evening, who. of all men in the world 
least needed an introduction to the club—Mr. Stephen 
Pearl Andrews. The subject of the Great Universal 
Preacher's discourse was “ Individuality, Anarchism, 
and Pantarchism.” These words the speaker pro- 
ceeded to dissect and to deal out to the audience in 
fragments. The individual was the unit of society, 
and the family the molecule; the individual occupy- 
ing, therefore, the same relation to society that the 
atom does to matter. Anarchy signified no govern- 
ment, and was a good rallying-cry where it was need- 
ed. It repudiates the sovereignty of the individual 
as much as the divine right of kings. In this coun- 
try it has come to mean more than it does in Russia, 
and is badly chosen. The people here hav the gov- 
ernment in their own hands, and anarchy would be 
out of place. Pantarchism was defined at considera- 
ble length to mean a voluntary government, or gov- 
ernment by charm, or the discovery and promulga- 
tion of natural law in place of arbitrary law. There 
would be a division of labor, and those best qualified 
for government would drift into office. Mr. Andrews 
lays great stress on the rights of women, especially 
in their relations with men. Some of his utterances 
on this subject would cause the worthy Mr. E. H. 
Heywood’s hair to stand on end, and might well 
make the good Angela believe that she is herself 
rather conservativ than otherwise on the social ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Edward King was the first to accept the chair- 
man’s invitation to discuss the able and very remark- 
able lecture to which the audience had listened. Mr. 
King is one of the peculiarities of the club. He held 
that Mr. Andrews was dishonest, aud that he told 
people one thing and meant another. This he char- 
acterized as a “species of demugogry in philosophy.” 
The carrying out of Mr. Andrews’s teachings, Mr. 
King believed, would involve the continuity of man 
in undesirable complications. He does not believe 
in solidarity first and continuity afterward, but in 
that sentiment dear to every properly organized 
heart, of Solidarity and Continuity, now and forever, 
one and inseparable. 

Mr. Palmer did not believe that Mr. King had un- 
derstood the lecture. If Mr. King had understood 
it, then he (Mr. Palmer) had not, As for himself, it 
was the most able lecture he had ever heard. If the 
philosophy which Mr. Andrews had described was 
Universology, then the speaker was a Universologist. 
It seemed to him also that that which it had been 
Mr. Andrews’s aim to explain in the whole lecture 
might be expressed in the one word “ republican- 
ism.” 

Dr. Newberry, the well-known apostle of Human 
Perfectibility, having been detected in the hall by 
the chairman, was called upon to weary the audience. 
The doctor confessed that he had thought on these 
subjects from his infancy. He exhorted his hearers 
to be perfect, even as the father in heaven is perfect. 
If they had faith, all things should be added unto 
them. It is not believed that the members of the 
Liberal Club will ever experience any appreciable 
additions on account of that quality. 

Mr. Putnam, in respect to the lecture, said that he 
indorsed it. Mr. Andrews seemed to hav struck the 
only way possible to solve the problems involved. 
Mr. Putnam, while repudiating all authority, still 
acknowledges the necessity of leaders. He knew of 
no man who had thrown such a fiood of light upon 
the subject of human liberty as the speaker of the 
evening. Any one who judges that there is dan- 
ger of Mr. Andrews and Mr. Putnam coming to 
a personal collision can hardly be aware of the 
amount of mutual admiration existing between them, 
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Dr. Lambert was willing to wager a fabulous sum 
that Mr. Andrews had been reading Maudsley’s last 
work, and drawing ideas from it.- An auditor sug- 
gested that Maudsley got his ideas from Andrews, as 
the latter had promulgated them before the former 
‘was born. Dr. Lambert accepted the amendment, 
though maintaining that Maudsley was born some 
He then went on to state that he had Dr. 
Those who would like to 
procure it might leave an order with him. The chair- 
man called “Time!” and the audience called for the 


time ago. 
Maudsley’s book for sale. 


chairman to speak. 


Mr. Wakeman said that if he had anything to offer 
it would be substantially what he had said at the last 
meeting. As for Mr. King, that gentleman was 
bound to misunderstand Mr. Andrews, and was un- 
‘der bonds to misunderstand him (Mr. Wakeman). 
Mr. King was a papal Positivist, and altogether un- 


called for, out of place, and unnecessary. 


Mrs. Leonard arose to move that a vote of the 
meeting be taken for the purpose of deciding whether 
Mr. King’s intuitiv perception was proportionate to 
his forensic ability. The chair argued ably, in oppo- 
sition, that the meeting was incompetent to decide 
so grave a question. The motion was not seconded, 


and, did not come to a vote. 


. Andrews closed by vivisecting Mr. King with 
a general disregard for the latter’s finer feelings. 
What Mr. King had said was hardly worthy of seri- 
ous attention in his opinion, but others might think 


it was; therefore he would proceed to correct him. 
It is not congenial work for the Great Universal 
Preacher to deal harshly with any man. It is his prov- 
ince to set people right and to convince them that 
truth is all-sided. He would do this peacably if he 
can, forcibly if he must. Therefore it was appar- 
ently more in sorrow than in anger, and obedient to 
an imperativ necessity, that he administered heroic 
treatment to the young philosopher. Mr. King bore 
his affliction like a martyr, and his only attempt 
at retaliation consisted in buttonholing some of the 
Pantarch’s supporters as they were leaving the hall, 
and compelling them, with the thermometer at zero, 
to hear wherein, in his opinion, Mr. Andrews was 
wrong and he was right. is auditors derided him, 
and a cold breeze scattered them off homeward. 
Mr. King’s persistency in making himself the Ishmael 
among the philosophers of the Liberal Club would 
win him great credit if applied in some other direc- 
tion. . 

The program of the club for January is attractiv. 
It is as follows: On the 11th, “ Hours of Labor” by 
©. Osborne Ward; 18th, “Late Aspects of Dress 
Reform,” by Celia B. Whitehead; 25th, “False 
Claims of the Church,” by John E. Remsburg. 


THE SAME SUBJEOT CONTINUED. 


Agreeable to the foregoing program, Mr. Osborne 
Ward spoke on the evening of the 11th, “The Hours 
of Labor” being his subject. Previous to the lec- 
ture of the evening, Mr. Wilson Macdonald read a 
letter in regard to a Thomas Paine National Historical 
Society, which he purposed publishing in the Liberal 
papers. This society was to be formed on the 147th 
anniversary of the birth of Paine. Its objects were 
to defend the good name of the author-hero against 
the aspersions of the enemies of Freethought; to 
provide for keeping the monument at New Rochelle 
in good repair, and to collect and preserve such relics 
of the great writer as were still in existence. Paine’s 
birthday will be celebrated by a meeting under the 
auspices of the Bennett Liberal League at the rooms 
of the Liberal Club. 

Mr. Ward was then introduced. He is a typical 
Socialist, both in doctrin and in personal appearance. 
His bony frame, cast-iron features, erect hair, and 
keen glance imply the man of determination whom 
no ordinary terrors would deter. His Socialism, how- 
ever, is pervaded with philosophy and controled by 
reason, and there is nothing incendiary in the method 
of procedure which he advocates. He would make 
the hours of labor less which now constitute a day’s 
work. Eight hours per diem was too ‘much, but it 
was better than ten. If labor were equally divided 
there would not be more than three hours’ work a 
day for any one. Workingmen were the shortest 
lived of all classes. Ministers and lawyers, and even 
thieves and gamblers, could enjoy the beauties of this 
existence from fifteen to twenty years longer than 
the working man. ‘The workers in the quicksilver 
mines died at 26; printers, at 32; while professional 
men averaged between fifty and sixty years of life, 
On the part of employers who forced their men to 
work twelve or fifteen hours per day, it was homicide; 
on the part of the employees, suicide; and crime on 
the part of both. This question of the hours of la- 
bor pressed upon us with intense energy, and de- 
manded our attention and our efforts at solution. 
Mr. Ward is an admirable combination of the phi- 
losopher and enthusiast, and while the former tem- 

ers the latter, it is equally true that his enthusiasm 
fins a marked influence over philosophy. 

Mr. Eccles was called upon for an expression of 
opinion. He could not in ten minutes thoroughly 
define his position; but he did not believe the hours 
pf labor would be shortened. On the contrary, they 


would and should be lengthened. This he supported 
with the rather startling proposition that a laborer 
could not exhaust himself so much in twelve hours as 
he could in six. The government could not interfere 
with the acquisition of wealth, but might direct how 
it should be used when acquired. 

Mr. Langerfelt made an appropriate speech; that 
is to say, the speech which he is addicted to the habit 
of delivering was appropriate to the subject and came 
in very neatly. The remarks of Mr: Eccles, he held, 
were the most addle-headed business he had ever 
heard in his life. Under the reign of Socialism dis- 
honesty would be done away with, because, all the 
wants of the people being provided for, there would 
be no incentiv to steal. He did not care how capi- 
talists spent their money. Let them dispose of it as 
they choose, but first let them get it honestly. 

Mr. Palmer confessed that he was not so well qual- 
ified as some others to deal with the question, be- 
cause he was not a workingman. However, he be- 
lieved that as it had been demonstrated that the gov- 
ernment could manage the post-office successfully, it 


railroads under its control The speaker was in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Ward for the reason that they were 
brother editors of the same paper. The audience 
might manifest®their smypathy by giving the paper a 
boost. 

Mr. Smith, who was formerly a member of the club, 
and who had been to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
had a scheme to propose. It was the redistribution 
of wealth. He would inquire, Now, what is the 
remedy? He had in mind a constitution adopted at 
Kaskaskia, Illinois, which imposed a two per cent tax 
on all assets. Two per gent was the death-rate, and 
the same per cent would effect a proper distribution 
of wealth. This was evidently the remedy. 

Mr. Wakeman said that although not workingmen, 
he and Mr. Palmer occupied the position toward the 
laborer that Phillips and Garrison, not slaves them- 
selvs, did toward the oppressed African. It was their 
object to do away with some of the worst atrocities of 
wage slavery. Mr. Wakeman looks at the labor 


question from a historical point of view. His re-|. 


marks on government by the grace of God called 
Madam Delescluze to her feet to inquire why the 
condition of the laborer was better under the rule of 
the Christian religion than under any other. By a 
judicious application of his theory of integration and 
disintegration, with various interruptions by the 
madam, Mr. Wakeman explained the matter quite 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. Ward’s closing remarks resolved themselvs for 
a time into a triangular dialog between himself, Mrs. 
Leonard, and a protuberant German individual with 
exalted ideas of his own smartness, and whom the 
chairman had great difficulty in inducing to suppress 
himself. When Mr. Ward finally secured uninter- 
rupted possession of the floor, he paid his respects to 
the arguments of Mr. Eccles and others, and further 
outlined his views on the hoursof labor. His barbed 
rhetoric, as well as the vigorous wording of his speech, 
are calculated to provoke excitement, and he was 
rewarded with a fair amount of applause. 

Next Friday, provided there is no disappointment, 
the interesting subject of dress reform will be dis- 
cussed. The last time this question came before the 
club, it called forth from the members a large amount 


of latent information. 
— ee Oe 


The Sabbatarian. 
From Life. 

What is this? 

This, dear, is a gentleman who has been trying to observe 
the Sabbath. 

He seems to be very tired? 

Very. 

And his breath—whew! 

That is the odor of sanctity, my precious. 

But it smells like very bad whisky. 

So it does. 

He has been drinking, then? 

So it seems. 

But I thought you said he had{been trying to observe the 
Sabbath ? 

I did. 

But how? 

According to law. i 

But how according to law? 

Why, by the laws of the state of New York, framed by that 
broad-minded jurist, Mr. David Dudley Field, there are only 
two ways of spending the Sabbath. 

What are they ? f 

Going to church or getting drunk. 

Or both? ` 

Yes. 

But why does not the gentleman go to a library and im- 
prove his mind? 

It is against the law. 

Go to the museum? 

Against the law. 

To the art gallery ? 

Against the law. 

To the theater? 

Against the law. 

Stay home? 

His home is one cheerless, ill-ventilated room, and he is 
driven from it by loneliness. 

i a are not the saloons closed on Sunday by the same wise 
aw 

Oh, yes, 

Then how did the gentleman get in? 

By ma back door. 

ut why does he not go to h i 
Because it makes him tired, aa tea cee Rees Saet 


should also take the network of telegraph wire and | 


Then he is a big exception to the rule, is he not? 

Oh, yes. f ; 

How many other exceptions are there in the city? 

About 850,000. . 

My!—but are there so many who do not go to church? 

Yes. ` : 

And how many would go to the libraries, museums, thea- 
ters, and art galleries if they were opened? 

About 1,000,000. 

Then why does not the majority rule? ? 

Because we get such wise and good gentlemen as Mr. Field 
to frame our laws, and send chuckleheads to Albany to in- 


dorse them. 
But the poor people who work hard all the week ? 


Well? Pg 
They do not want to go to church all Sunday ? 
Scarcely. — 

What can they do? 

Get drunk. 

But for recreation? 

The law forbids recreation to 
Why? f 

Ask Mr. Field and the Sunday Closing League. _ 
But is this not a free country ? 

Ob, no. 

But I thought it was? 

You were wrong. 

What is it, then? 

An absolute monarchy. `. : 

By whom governed? . 

On week-days by Jay Gould and Mr. John Kelly. 
And on Sundays? 
By the saloon-keepers and parsons. 

But is there no supreme authority over all these? 
Oh, yes. , 

Who? 
The devil. 


the poor. 


- 


a 
Editorial Notes.. 
Is a lecture in Parepa Hall this city, on the 10th, Joe Cook 
said that Materialism is fast becoming the philosophy of the 
savants of Europe, . . 


A Turxisa newspaper writer has recently published a book 
in which he asserts that ‘ Christianity is a school-master to 
lead men into Atheism.” Verily religious squabbles take cu- 
rious forms. 

Tue Montreal Pioneer Freethought Club held its fourth 
annual festival at its club rooms on Wednesday evening, the 
16th. The proceedings consisted of speeches, music, danc- 
ing, and refreshments. i 


Tar Christian religion is stretching like a giant cable. 
When it snaps, look out for the recoil, which will come in the 
shape of persecution where it has the power. The God-in- 
the-Constitution party is a parted strand coiling back, 


A. S. pz PeLigertni’s contribution to the Monument Fund 
was acknowledged last week as $1. It should hav been $5. 
Mr. Hill’s was 25 cents instead of 20 cents as printed. The 
footing remains the same, as the errors were iypographical, 
not clerical. 


Tue Liberals of Pittsburgh, Pa., will celebrate the 147th 
anniversary of Thomas Paine’s birthday at Lafayette Hall on 
the evening of the 29th, beginning at 7:30. A banquet will 
follow the musical program, which is large and varied. Tick- 
ets to concert, 50 cents; children half price; banquet tickets, 
75 cents. 


Tus editor of the Christian Advocate tells this story: 


“The night before Christmas, not far from the office, the 
editor met a matronly-looking woman in middle life. She 
was very drunk. On passing her he said, ‘How drunk!’ 
She turned, and with a maudlin smile said, ‘Christmas !’” 

If Dr. Buckley contracts the habit of staying out nights he 
will be likely to meet a good many of his fellow-Christians in 


the same condition. 


Mr. anD Mrs. M. E. Brraines, of Waverly, Towa, are mourn- 
ing the loss of their only child, Claude R., a beautiful golden- 
curled boy of four years and a half. The death occurred 
Dec. 20th. The funeral address was read by Matthew Far- 
rington, the Agnostic friend of the family. To the notice in 
the local paper is appended these cheering words of Col. In- 
gersoll, “ In the night of death hope sees a star, and listening 
love can hear the rustle of a wing.” 


Tux United States is now to hav a full-fledged “canonical ”» 
organization as a reward for being the refuge of several hun- 
dred thousand Catholics. The pope thinks he has subjects 
enough to warrant the expense, and since he has forced Bis- 
marck to ‘modify the Falk laws, grant concessions to the 
Catholic clergy, and reinstate over a hundred priests whom 
the May laws kad deprived of their parishes, and brought the . 
crown prince to Rome, he feels encouraged to do something 
besides missionary workin this country. During the present 
year a plenary council will be held here to giv effect to this 
purpose. : 

For some time there has been on exhibition in Chicago a 
very large painting by some celebrated artist, a picture of the 
battle of Gettysburg, which is highly praised. This picture 
has been exhibited week days and evenings, and on Sunday 
afternoons and evenings, and on Sundays has attracted large 
numbers of people to the exhibition. This of course excites 
the wrath of the churches, but no one has seen fit, before last 
Monday, to rush into print with objections, when Rev. H. H. 
Ryder, one of the old-school Universalists,and one of the very 
few Universalists {now left to materialize and to parade their 
fallacies before us, declared war on the Sunday exhibition of 
the picture. It nearly took the breath out of his materialized 
and saintly body to think that the awful example would go 
far to justify theatrical exhibitions on that holy day. A cor- 
respondent next day replied that the theaters in that city had 
already been openly running on Sundays for a year before 
the picture was exhibited in Chicago. One would hardly ex- 
pect to hear such nonsense from a member of a church 
which, only fifty years ago, was as bitterly denounced for its 
Liberal views as Ingersoll now is. Since then even Metho- 
distas hay advanced faster than they. The old-fashioned 


"+ dead these forty years and hasn't found it out yet. 


~ readers who hav had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
~ cy he had lived long and accomplished much good work and 

c> this will soften the stroke. It is not often a man attains his 
-7 age, and less often is it given to men to labor so long for his 
‘x fellows’ good. He was one of Mr. Bennett’s and Tax TRUTH 


©: who came many of them from distant 
Trumbull, of Chicago, a warm personal friend of Mr. Burt’s, de- 


. in-law of the deceased, was present at the funeral. 


>>. whole, a majority is found to deal with them. 
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‘Universalist, once an advanced and useful man, Has been 
They 
died when they refused to “testify” against slavery—‘ died 


:- vin their sins.” j 


-We can best accomplish the object of the following painful 
:- note by printing it: = 
A ‘New Yorx, Jan. 12, 1884. 

: “Freno Macpoxaup: I am performing a duty perhaps 


- “tardily in informing you that one of the old-time and stanch- 


oat of Liberals, William H. Peck, is very ill at his home, 231 


“West 42d street. He is suffering from a complication of dis- 


‘eases, brought on mainly by heart disease, and he thinks the 


`è s“end is not far off. Please draw attention to the facts in Tas 


TRUTH SEEKER, as he has many friends, and warm ones, some 
¿of whom I know would like to callon him. Heis well-known 
vall through the Liberal ranks; in fact, so well known that he 
as one of the first, if not the very first, Mr. Bennett went to 
or acquaintance and advice when he came here to found 
HE TRUTH Seexer. His life has been a very interesting one, 
nd rich with experience in the early days of Liberalism and 


_ Tue Freethinkers of northwestern Pennsylvania and north- 
eastern Ohio will celebrate the 147th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Paine, in Linesville, Pa., on the 26th, 
27th, 28th, and 29th days of January, 1884. The speakers 
-will be J. H. Burnham, of Michigan; Dr. T. L. Brown, of 
“Binghamton, N. Y.; Ex.-Rev. C. B. Reynolds, of Rochester, 
N. Y.; O. P. Kellogg, of New Lynne, Ohio; J. D. Mallonee, 
of Cleveland, and several others. Prof. H. H. Hall, who 
sang at the Rochester Convention, with assistants, will fur- 
nish music. This jubilee will be held under the auspices of 
Auxiliary League, No, 36, C. B. Brooks, president, and G. W. 
Baldwin, secretary, of Linesville, Pa. This League offers a 
reward of $75 for any representativ Christian, of good moral 
character, who will attend this meeting and affirm the cardi- 
-nal points of the orthodox (so-called) faith. Gentlemen 
about starting for India, or Patagonia, to find some one to 
convert, take notice. 


Tzar D. R. Burt is dead will be sad news for many of our 
But 


Szrxer’s warmest friends, His funeral took place from the 
city-hall of East Dubuque, Iowa, his home for many years. 
The Herald of that place says: 


“ Long before the hour set for the funeral a large number 
of the former friends of the esteemed old gentleman filled 
the hall, and at 2 o'clock the room was crowded with people 
oints. Gen. M. M. 


livered an address which was eloquent and pathetic. In the 
course of his remarks he paid a glowing tribute to the life 
` and cbaracter of Mr. Burt. Mr. C. H. Beck, of Chicago, son- 
The re- 
mains were followed to their final resting-place by a large 
concourse of relativs and friends.” 


‘Tue Paris correspondent of the London Guardian, writing 


>- of French affairs, says religions questions are daily becoming 
“> more important and critical, 


While there is much confusion 
and not a little division in Parliament on secular matters, 
there is great unity of speech and action on religious ques- 
tions. ‘Whenever religious or ecclesiastical matters come 
up,” he says, ‘it is astonishing how harmoniously, on the 
As M. Paul 
Bert expressed it, almost facetiously, on a late occasion, the 
only difference of opinion in that respect between himself 
and the government, and his good friends of the Extreme 


- Left, was one not of principle, but of degree; not as to the 
“> end to be kept steadily in view, but as to how much more or 
- less speedily it was to be attained. However opinions may 
` float or be divided on polities, when religion, under the name 


of the church or olericalism, is to be attacked, it is wonderful 


.. how many ‘groups’ can be always marshaled against itto the 
` assault.” With the government and people of France in this 
-. frame of mind, the separation of church and state cannot long 
be delayed. 


„Ix has long been thé opinion of those unfortunate males 
who hav been decoyed.to a church fair. by plump young fe- 


we male Christians, and then robbed by means of the grab-bag, 
., that the latter institution is as illegal as the game of faro. 


-At faro men are occasionally seen who hav won, but what 
. living mortal ever came out ahead of a church fair grab-bag ? 
The United States District Court, sitting in Oregon, has now 


S decided that these grab-bags, when used at church fairs, are 
=” gambling devices. The decision is obiter—that is, given in 
<) deciding another point—but it will hardly be questioned. 


The Court said: 
“Tt is a simple game of chance, something like ‘odd or 


: ` even.’ The devices by which it is played are little brass disks, 
‘ called ‘cheen, about the size of a 20 ct. piece, with a square 


hole in the center, in which the conductor of the game inserts 
a pointed stick, for the purpose of conveniently and publicly 


„moving them on the table as he draws them from the pile. 


He has probably two or three hundred of these near him. 


i ` On the table when the game is played a small square is de- 
` seribed, with its sides marked 1, 2,3, 4. The player takes 
` wp, at random, a handful of the brasses, and puts them on 


the table before him, and as he does so covers them more or 


4 less with a hollow vessel, so that no one can tell what num- 
~ ber is in the pile, or whether it is an odd or even one. 


The 
players then put down their money on the sides of the square, 
as they may fancy. When this is done the conductor un 
covers the brasses and picks them out of the pile, four at a 
time, until only four or a less number are left. If the num- 
ber left is an even one—either two or four—the player who 


=< put bis money on this figure wins a like amount from the 
` table, less a rebate of seven per centum to the conductor, 
«and the table wins what is laid on the other even number, 
_ while those who put-their money on the odd numbers with- 


' draw it.” If the number of braases left is an odd one, either 


“one or three, that number wins, and the process is reversed, 


The device mentioned in the statute is not cards, dice, or 
other ‘like’ device, but simply ‘other’ device. And if it 
were @ ‘like’ device, the question would arise, Like in what 
respect ?—like which of them? Cards and dice are in most 
respects very unlike—indeed, they hav no resemblance, ex- 
cept that they may both be used for gaming. But then, any- 
thing which may be used for that purpose is so far a like de- 
vice. The coin of the realm, when used to play the game of 
‘match,’ ‘heads or tails,’ ‘odd or even,’ for money or any- 
thing of value; a long and short straw, when used to play the 
game of ‘draw straws,’ for the same purpose; a ‘ wheel of 
fortune,’ or a grab-bag, when used at church fairs or festivals, 
or elsewhere, to dispose of articles of value upon the chance 
of getting something for comparativly nothing, are, exch and 
all of them, so far, just as much gambling devices as cards or 
dice can be. In short, anything which is used as a means 
for playing for money or other things of value, so that the 
result depends more largely on chance than skill, is so fara 
gambling device.” 


Tue softening influences of civilization upon Presbyterian- 
ism are constantly being felt.. St. Cloud is a suburban ham- 
let of Orange, N. J. Its church facilities consist of a 
rickety Episcopalian building and a substantial Presbyte- 
rian structure. The. attendance is cosmopolitan, the different 
sectaries meeting in apparent harmony and much gorgeous 
apparel. A gentleman about taking a house in the little 
cluster was assured by the vacating lady tenant, as a matter 
calculated to excite surprise, that a Presbyterian, a Baptist, 
and an Episcopalian, had met at a tea-table in the neighbor- 
hood, and conversed for nearly thra hours without quarrel- 
ing. Recently the wife of a Freethinker living there was 
prostrated by disease, and although she had never attended the 
church, the members vied with each other in showering kind- 
ness upon her. From an Episcopalian came one delicacy, from 
a Baptist others, and the ‘Presbyterian minister forwarded 
beautiful flowers to cheer the sick room. This is the bright 
side of Christianity; would that it had no dark one. But 
if there were no clouds the sunshine perhaps would not 
be’ appreciated. It is the gospel of love supplanting the 
gospel of hate, the trie religion of humanity. Sometime, 
indeed, we may look to see the brotherhood of man the song 
of the race. l 


Dr. MoCosu, of Princeton College, a Presbyterian of the 
coldest and most merciless kind, has avowed for evolution. 
He is reported in a Boston paper: 

‘My first position is the certainty of evolution. Evolution 
is but the coming of one thing out of another. No scientific 
man under thirty years of age, in any country, denies it, to 
my knowledge. To oppose it is to injure young men. I am 
at the head of a college where to declare against it would 
perplex my best students. They would ask me which to giv 
up, sorence or the Bible. There is a general progression in 
nature. The theory that the world was once a vapor, from 
which the earth evolved, is not inconsistent with the scrip- 
tures; for they speak of its being ‘void without form.’ The 
natural struggles for existence lead to the survival of the 
fittest—a most benevolent law and also in accordance with 
the scriptures. Evolution but shows the agencies by which 
God’s plans are carried out.” 


This is almost the taking of the enemy's last citadel, Dr. 
McCosh’s references {to God will be less certain when he 
comes to fully comprehend that men’s Gods are just as much 
subject to the grand law of evolution as animals and plants, 
Men manufacture Gods, which last for a season and then 
pass into mythology. A God, fit to survive, must be differ- 
ent from any hitherto mentioned. 


Tae recent Operations of Comstock afford the Freneh a fine 
opportunity to laugh at the people of this country, and the 
American Register, of Paris, does not neglect to add adipose 
tissue to its ribs. It says: “Mr. Anthony Comstock, the mo- 
tiv power of the Society for the Suppression of Vice in the 
city of New York, has just been doing his best to make his 
society the laughing-stock of every educated person in the 
United States. Mr. Anthony Comstock is so full of ardor for 
the suppression of vice that he sees vice everywhere, even in 
photographs of pictures by the most celebrated German and 
French artists of the day. Fired by holy zeal and armed with 
a'warrant from a New York magistrate, Mr. Anthony Com- 
stock lately caused a well-known picture dealer of New York 
to be arrested on the charge of selling indecent photographs. 
The picture dealer was admitted to bail, and will in due 
course of time appear before the Court of General Sessions 
to answer for his supposed misdeeds, Among the photo- 
graphs stamped by Mr. Anthony Comstock with the foul stain 
of indecency are copies of pictures by Makart, Cabanel, etc., 
among the moderns, and Rubens among the ancients. If it 
is thus that the pious Anthony deals with classical pictures, 
what would he do with ‘the human form divine’ sculptured 
in marble or bronze? Surely he would puta petticoat and 
shawl on the Medicean Venus, and a great-coat and trousers 
on Michael Angelo’s David, The name of Anthony has a 
wonderful resemblance to Antony, and Antony was a saint, 
in which character he has been represented by many painters 
of celebrity resisting temptation. Whether the saint really 
did so or not, is a subject on which both painters and theo- 
logians hav agreed to differ, but it is evident that if this poor 
unfortunate saint were alive and in New York, Anthony Com- 
stock would hav him arrested for encouraging vice. It may 
be questioned whether there is not a considerable amount of 
vice and indecency in discovering vice everywhere, even in 
pictures and statues of the great masters, and whether a 
good cause is not seriously prejudiced by the raids of igno- 
rant prudery.” 


Tax New England Freethinkers’ Convention, to be held in 
Paine Hall, Boston, Jan. 27, 28, and 29, 1884, promises to be 
as large and influential as the Salamanca Convention just 
closed. The main object of the convention will be to aid 
somewhat in educating the public mind upon the great ques- 
tions of liberty, truth, and justice, and the rights of man 
generally as against despotism, monopoly, and wrongs and 
outrages of all descriptions; and so effect such organization 
as will make an effort to interpret these grand principles 
practically. It will not be sectarian or partisan, but will 
maintain a free platform, upon which all sides of the great 


questions now coming up for adjustment may be freely dis- 
cussed so far as the limited time of the convention will permit. 
The names of the speakers, and the subjects they discuss, 
are a sufficient guarantee of the dignity and importance of 
the work which will come before this body of reformers, as 
well as the splendid entertainment they will hav. The names 
of the speakers and their subjects, so far a8 known, are in part 
as follows: James Parton, ‘‘Heathen Benevolence;” R. B. 
Westbrook, D.D. LL.D, ‘‘ The Divine Origin of Humanity;” 
Horace Seaver, ‘The’ Freethought Movement;” Elizur 
Wright, “Paine and Franklin, Co-workers for Liberty;” T. 
B. Wakeman, reply to Rev. Dr. Westbrook’s ‘‘ Divine Origin 
of Humanity;” J. P. Mendum, subject not given; Parker 
Pillsbury, subject not given; John E. Remsburg, “ Paine, the 
Apostle of Liberty;” Susan H. Wixon, ‘Influence of Free- 
thought on the Family;” 8. P. Putnam, “Paine and the 
French Revolution;” W. S. Bell, ‘Prohibition a Failure;’ 
H. A, Lamb, M.D., ‘Turning of the Tide;” Henry Appleton, 
“The Anarchistic Position;” A Schell, ‘Girard’s Will.” 
Courtlandt Palmer, E. B. Hazzen, John S. Verity, T. C. 
Leland, and H. L. Green hav not handed in the questions 
they will discuss, The sessions will be 10 a.m. and 2.30 and 
7.30 P.. Hotel accommodations can be had at the Metro- 
politan Hotel, 1162 Washington street, at $1.50 per day, and 
at Hotel Creighton,'245 Tremont street, at $2.00 per day. W. 
S. Bell, 18 East Springfield Street, Boston, Mass., is the ` 
proper person to write to for information. 


GENERAL GORDON, a member of Parliament, having asserted 
in a public speech that Bradlaugh’s religious opinions were 
not the cause of his exclusion from Parliament, but that the 
members objected to sitting and making laws ‘with a man 
who had published a book of so obscene and disgusting a 
character that the sale of it was prohibited by the law courts 
of the country "—a man whose “moral and social ideas” are 
“revolting to human nature,” Mr. Bradlaugh retorts: ‘Pre- 
sumably Sir A. Gordon never read the report of the trial of 
the Queen vs. Bradlaugh and Besant. If he had read the 
summing up of the late Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, to 
which I referred in my last speech at the bar, Sir A. Gordon 
would hav known that, at any rate, that was not the 
language in which that great judge described the pamphlet of 
which he had carefully read every line. If Sir A. Gordon 
had known anything of the history of the case, he would hav 
known that after that trial I compelled the police to redeliver 
to me several hundred copies of the pamphlet which they 
had illegally seized, and that in 1878 I sold the whole of 
these. Mrs. Besant and I sold the book until the end of 
1879 to vindicate the right, and then Mrs. Besant having, in 
the mean time, written her able pamphlet on the ‘Law of 
Population,’ we voluntarily stopped the sale of the Knowl- 
ton pamphlet, and since the beginning of 1880 not a copy 
has been sold by us or by our authority; but the cessation 
was purely voluntary on our part. But it is astounding to 
pretend that this, and not the religious question, is the real 
objection to me. Why was it not raised to John Stuart Mill? 
who most certainly went quite as far as myself in the matter 
of circulating such knowledge of checks to over-population, 
Sir A. Gordou talks of the revolting nature of my moral and 
social ideas. I defy Sir. A. Gordon to put into words the 
ideas which he objects to. Isay that he has, in most unfair 
and cowardly fashion, and without inquiry, believed the cir- 
culars which scoundrels like Henry Varley sent behind my 
back to the various members of the House of Commons, and 
I say that, having either actually heard or certainly read my 
last speech at the bar, Sir A. Gordon is absolutely dishonor- 
able to hav repeated this exceeding grave charge, while totally 
ignoring the uncontradicted reply I there made.” 


Tur mammoth state of Texas would seem to be the last 
place for Socialism to take root, yet Dallas has given birth to 
a Socialistic paper called the Tocsin. The first number is 
sharp and warlike. A clew to the principles to be promul- 
gated is found in these utterances: 

“Labor produces all wealth; labor must enjoy all wealth. 
This can only be accomplished by sa co-operativ or Socialistio 
form of government, under which all land, all business enter- 
prises, and all natural advantages would be the property of 
the people. All individuals would receive from the public 
fund according to the labor performed by them, and all profit, 
interest, and rent would go into the public treasury, to be 
returned to the people in public improvements, schools, 
libraries, etc.” 

This change in society is to be wrought out 

“By a thorough organization of the laboring men, and a 
revolutionary convention representing from two to five mill- 
ion workers. Ifthe workingmen are permitted to proceed 
quietly and peacably in this way, the change can be accom- 
plished and the object fully attained without spilling a drop 
of blood or exploding an ounce of powder.” 

But the editor is not sanguin that the revolution can be ef- 
fected quietly. He indicates the means the opposition will 
use: 

‘Whenever the capitalists, land monopolists, eto., see that 
labor organizations are becoming formidable, and that their 
vested rights are threatened, they will demand and secure 
legislation against the alarmistsand agitators. Labor papers 
will be suppressed, labor advocates imprisoned, labor organ- 
izations forbidden, and an armed conflict will thus be forced 
upon the half-organized and unprepared toilers, who, from 
their lack of arms, ammunition, supplies, etc., would seem 
comparativly helpless.” 

_Fifty years ago this would hav been sufficient to ‘‘crush a 
half-ripe and premature revolt,” but 

“Now it is different. Chemistry has come to the aid of the 
poor, and to-day ten dollars will arm a hundred men with an 
explosiv more terrible than the most expensiv cannon ever 
made. If the oppressors of the poor precipitate a conflict, 
their blood will be on theirown heads. Thelaborer demands 
nothing but bis rights, and he will hav them, forcibly it he 
must.” 


Mr. George N. Beech is the editor of the Zocsin, which is 
his “organ or mouthpiece only." The prospectus says the 
paper will be published every Thursday at $1 per year. Its 
aims, objects, and cause of being can be summed up in two 
words--- Revolutionary, Socialism. 
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Philosophy on the Half-Shell; or, Ethics of °83. 
ELLIOTT PRESTON TO “D. W. T.” 

_Sir, or Madam: I make it a rule never to print 
- statements I cannot fully substantiate by facts, and 
hence reply as follows to your friendly criticism of 
‘my essay entitled ‘Christianity,’ which essay was 
published in Tar Truta Seeger of Nov. 24, 1883, 
your criticism thereon appearing in Tue Trora 
Seexer of Dec. 29, 1883. 

Relativ to your question as to the correctness of 
my statement that Christianity was derived from India, 
I will quote (to go no further back) the following 
passages from Col. Robert G. Ingersoll’s well-known 
lecture entitled, “The Liberty of Man, Woman, and 
Child,” the correctness of statement of which, I be- 
lieve, has never been questioned, except by Christian 
bigots. 

The great orator says: “Iread in another book 
what appeared to be an account of the same transac- 
tion. It was written about four thousand years be- 
fore the other. 

“All commentators agree that the one that was 
written last was the original, and that the one that 
was written first was copied from the one that was 
written last. But I would advise you all not to allow 
your creed to be disturbed by a little matter of four 
or five thousand years. In this story Brahma made 

‘up his mind to make the world and a man and 
woman. He made the world, and he made the man, 
and then the woman, and put them on the island of 

Ceylon. Such birds, such songs, such flowers, and 
such verdure! And the branches of the trees were 
so arranged that when the wind swept through them 
every tree was a thousand Æolian harps. 

“ Brahma, when he put them there, said: ‘Let them 
hav a period of courtship, for it is my desire and will 
that true love should forever precede marriage.’ 

“ When I read that, it was so much more beautiful 
and lofty than the other, that I said to myself, ‘If 
either one of these stories ever turns out to be true, 
I hope it will be this one.’ 

“Then they had their courtship, with the nightin- 
gales singing and the stars shining, and the flowers 
blooming, and they fell in love.” (Here I will skip 
a little to save space). “They were married by the 
supreme Brahma, and he said to them: ‘Remain here; 
you must never leave this island.’ Well, after a little 
while the man—and his name was Adami, and the 
woman’s name was Heva—said to Heva, ‘I believe 
I'll look about a little.” He went to the northern ex- 
tremity of the island where there was a little narrow 
neck of land connecting it with the mainland, and 
the devil, who is always playing pranks with us, pro- 
duced a mirage, and when he looked over to the 
mainland, such hills and vales, such dells and dales, 
such mountains crowned with. snow, such cataracts 
clad in bows of glory did he see there, that he went 
back and told Heva, ‘The country over there is a 
thousand times better than this; let us migrate.’ 
She, like every woman that ever lived, said, ‘ Let well 
enough alone; we hav all we want; let us stay here.’ 
But he said, ‘No, let us go; so she followed him, and 
when they came to this narrow neck of land he took 
her on his back like a gentleman and carried her 

over. But the moment they got over they heard a 
crash, and looking back discovered that this narrow 
neck of land had fallen into the sea. The mirage 
had disappeared, and there were naught but rocks 
and sand; and then the supreme Brahma cursed them 
both to the lowest hell.” 

Relativ to my spelling of “Christna,” let me say 
that you appear to be ignorant of the fact that this 
name is spelled in numerous works in about as many 
different ways as there are popularly supposed to be 
ways of killing a cat—including Christna, Chrishna, 
Crishna, Krishna, Chrishnoo, Chreshnou, Chreeshna, 
Kreeshna, etc. My spelling (Christna) is that of 
Renan. 

Lastly, relativ to your stricture regarding my state- 
ment that “history boasts upwards of a dozen cruci- 
fied saviors.” 

I drew it too mild, friend “D. W. T.” It boasts of 
sixteen. For a full account of their “goings on,” 
permit me to refer you to that somewhat celebrated 
book, entitled “The World’s Sixteen Crucified Sa- 
viors; or, Christianity Before Christ,” by Mr. Kersey 
Graves. I shall refer to this book later on in this ar- 
ticle. 

I, in that essay, set the number at only “a baker’s 
dozen,” fearing my readers might think I “drewa 
long bow,” and that my statement saviored (pardon a 
bad joke) of romance; but here you hav the entire 
“platoon”—take your choice of the lot. ` 

You ask if my language is intended to be merely 
figurativ. By no means. We hav had too much of 
the figurativ business in Christianity already. I 
mean what I say—pure and simple English. 

Below I giv the sixteen saviors: 

1. Chrishna, of India, 1200 3.c. 2. The Hindoo 
Sakia, 600 s.c. 3. Thammuz, of Syria, 1160 s.c. 4. 
Wittoba, of the Telengonese, 5523.c. 5. Iao, of Ne- 
paul, 622 s.c. 6. Hesus, of the Celtic Druids, 834 
Bc. 7. Quexalcote, of Mexico, 587 s.c. 8. Quirinus, 
of Rome, 506 pc. 9. (Adschylus), Prometheus, 547 
B.o. 10, Thulis, of Egypt, 1700 s.c. 11. Indra, of 


Thibet, 725 s.o 12. Alcestos (or Alcestis), of Eurip-;nounce him are blind leaders of the bind. Some! 


TRUTH SEEKER, JANUARY 19, 1884. 
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of the “Sixteen Crucified Saviors”. described by 
the late Mr. Graves are undoubfedly myths. But: 
he might hav added the Jesus who was stoned and. 
hanged about 75 years. before Christ who was not a 
myth. ANTICHRIST. 


Mrs. 0. K. Smith to Mrs. Juliet Severance. 


Dear Mas. Severance: In Tae Trora SEEKER of 
December 22d you struck the key-note regarding the 
treatment of women (especially those occupying the 
public rostrum) by that great body of Freethinkers 
known as the Materialistic element of this country. 
I do heartily indorse your idea of allowing that 
masculin power to enjoy, to the fullest extent, a 
masculin convention, under the direct control of 
masculin officials, and let this continue until they 
have learned to respect woman in deed as well as, 
word. Is this neglect from force of habit, borrowed 
from priest and pope, that these wise men ignore 
woman's abilities to lead, or even stand side by side 
with them upon the public rostrums? Or upon 
mature reflection have they decided that man only is 
capable of managing all public meetings for the 
dissemination of intellectual, moral, and Liberal 
thought, and the mission of woman, as in the past, 
must be to collect the pennies and dress for the occa- 
sion. “I suffer not a woman fo speak in the 
churches,” was said many hundred years ago by a 
man (he may hav been an official), but to-day the 
sayings of Paul are ignored, in words, by the leading 
lights of Freethinkers’ conventions, but in example 
they are sustained toa lamentable extent. Paul in . 
his day was a Freethinker, but he wanted the whole 
say to himself, and I regret to say that many of the 
Freethinking men of this country are like poor old 
Paul — they want to say it all themselvs. Hence, why 
should Mrs. Severance expect woman’s voice to be. | 
heard among that august. body of men soon to as- 
semble in convention at Salamanca, N. Y. Some years 
ago, while Mrs. Colby and myself were sojourning at 
Houston, Texas, where the Liberal societies were at 
that time composed entirely of male membership, we 
inquired the reason and werp informed that no 
women were ever solicited to join, whereupon we 
conspired with them to form a “woman’s radical 


ides, 60020 13. Atys, of Phrygia, 1170 po. 14. 
Crite, of Chaldea, 200 nc. 15.-Bali, of Orissa, 725 B.c. 
16. Mithra, of Persia, 600 B.c. 

Of course, it is the easiest thing in the world to 
say that all these were not crucified, since perhaps a 
dozen different histories might be found of each, dif- 
fering widely from one another. For illustration: 
Christna is said to hav died peacefully at the ripe old 
age of 80 years. According to another tradition (sup- 
ported by ancient writings in stone, representing 
Christna upon the cross, and even the spear-hole in 
his side), he was crucified. So of Prometheus, that 
he was chained upon a rock, etc. 

The whole gist of the matter is this: the entire 
business is most probably mythology, and about as 
likely to be true as that Christ was himself crucified, 
which fact was disputed by Polycarp (who claimed 
that he peacefully died at the age of 50), and also by 
many others. é l 

The point that I wish to make is this: the idea of 
a crucified savior far antedated the alleged birth of 
Christ, and there is no reasonable room for doubt 
that it (Christianity) is “all borrowed thunder.” 

Doubtless much of Christianity did, as you claim, 
emanate from the Babylonians, but very much more 
as doubtlessly emanated from India. 

I will now bid my urfRnown critic adieu, advising 
him (or her), when he (or she) next attempts to pick 
up an authorial porcupine, to be certain beforehand 
that his quills are all drawn, and to likewise bear in 
mind that it is not always “just as easy to call it 
right as it is wrong.” 

I hav the honor of remaining, sir (or madam), yours 
for exactness, ELLIOTT PRESTON. 

E E 

Brahminism and Buddhism vs. Christianity. 


The “friendly criticisms” of “D. W. T.” are mostly 
answered in Jacolliot’s “Bible in India.” On page 
108 the author says: 

“The officiating Brahmins in temples and pagodas now 
accord the title of Jeseus, or pure essence, or divine emana- 
tion, only to Christna, who is alone recognized as the Word, 
the true incarnation, by the Vishnouites and Freethinkers of 
Brahminism.” 

Madame Blavatsky, author of “Isis Unveiled,” vin- 
dicates the author of the “ Bible in India” against the 
assaults of pretentious critics. In 1877 the editor of 
the New York Sun asserted that there never was a 
Hindoo reformer named Jezeus Christna. Madame 
Blavatsky answered him thus: 

“T hav been at the festivals of Janmotsar in commemora- 
tion of the birth of Christna (which is their Christmas), and 
hav heard thousands of voices. shouting, ‘Jas-i-Christna! 
Jasas-wi-Christna!’ Translated, they are: Jas-i—renowned, 
famous; and Jasas-wi—celebrated, or divinely renowned, 
powerful; and Chris-tna, sacred.” 

Christna, she maintains, is the correct spelling, and 
not Krishna. Jacolliot’s most bitter opponent, Mon- 
sieur Taxtor de Ravisi, a Catholic, spells the name 
Krishna, because it means black and because the real 
name of Christna was Kaneya or Caneya. But Mad- 
ame Blavatsky says that Krisn is black, and that Can- 
eya means born of a virgin— Canya. Even in modern 
Hindustanee the zodiacal sign of Virgo is called 
Kanaia. 

Jacolliot is therefore right, not only as regards 
Christna, but substantially so as regards Jezeus. 
There is no more reason for spelling the first with a 
K than for spelling Christ with a K. The Greek let- |. 
ter Ch differs from K by being more guttural and 
aspirated, and is almost equivalent to H in English, 
so that Christos might more correctly be rendered by 
Hristos. i À 

Jacolliot is no fraud. Ten years’ residence and 
studies in India were surely enough to fit him to giv 
an opinion; and even his Catholic opponent admits 
that his “ Bible in India” is written “with good faith, 
of absorbing interest, a learned work on known facts, 
and with familiar arguments.” 

The Hindoo legend of Adami and Heva, as trans- 
lated by Jacolliot from the old Hindoo records, is far 
superior to the Biblical story of Adam and Eve. Col. 
Ingersoll made one of hia happiest hits when he in- 
terwove the Hindoo legend into one of his lectures, 
and said: “I like the Hindoo story the best.” 

Jacolliot has published twenty more volumes. In 
Volume II., Les Fils de Dieu (“ The Sons of God”), he 
demolishes the critics who attempted to decry his 
first work, and proves by astronomical movements 
the great antiquity of Indian history. Brahminism 
was established as early as 13,300 3.c.; and about 
10,000 3.c. there was a revolt of the chiefs against 
Brahminical authority, the capital of the Brahmins 
was taken, and Viswamitra became the first king of 
India. Christna was born 4,800 s.c, and died 4,760 
B.C. Buddhism arose several centuries later. It ob- 
tained little foothold in India, but spread widely 
elsewhere. The Mohammedans overran northern 
India, and destroyed the temples and books of the 
Brahmins. But southern India remained undis- 
turbed. The northern Brahmins had to reproduce 
their books from copies in the south, and in doing so 
made variations. It is these variations that hav 
misled the critics. Jacolliot had access to the 
oldest records in southern India, where he re- 
sided ten years. The pseudo-“ scholars’ who de- 


Mrs. Calby gave notice, at the close of her lecture, 
that a meeting would be held in that hall the follow- 
ing Wednesday, for the express purpose above men- 
tioned, one of that august body of men arose, and, 
with a dignified air, inquired “if he understood 
aright, that it was exclusivly for women,” to which 
she replied: “Yes, sir; you understood exactly what 
I meant. Tell your wife and daughter to be here.” 

The meeting was held, an organization was effected, — 
officers chosen, and it flourished like a green bay- 
tree. They held festivals and sociables, had lectures, 
and the men actually attended, and within a year 
they were urgently solicited to join, in a body, the 
Liberal League, to which a woman replied, “ Ah! 
ah! this means that we hav a few. dollars in our 
treasury that you'd like to bandle.” A word to the 
wise is sufficient. I’m not a public speaker, hence 
hav no ax to grind. Orve K. Surrs. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
—— io 


“Do as I Tell You, Not as I Do.” 


In Tue Trurs Seeker of Dec. Ist appeared an ar- 
ticle with quotations from the Advocate concerning a 
Methodist brother who lost confidence in his minister 
because he thought him (the minister) not an honest 
man, and therefore could not believe in his piety. 
He asked advice from another minister, or at least, 
a defender of fraudulent ministers, who, of course, 
advises him thus: : 
` «Our Lord Jesus Christ has settled this question so that 
no follower of his need hav any trouble in coming to conclu- 
sions that it is his duty to continue to hear him so long as he 
occupies the position of pastor in the legal manner. Great 
is the self-denial requisit to do so. The dutyis plain. Turn 
to the twenty-third chapter of Matthew, and beginning with 
the first verse, read the following: ‘Then spake Jesus to the 
multitude, and to his deciples, saying, The scribes and the 
Pharisees sit in Moses’s seat; all therefore whatsoever they 
bid you observe, that observe and do, but do not ye after 
their works; for they say and do not.’ Here, then, our 
savior plainly commands that we are to listen to them.” 

From this Bible quotation we can‘ likewise infer 
that we are to listen to ministers and obey them, | 
whether they preach morality or immorality, Chris- ' 
tianity or Infidelity. We are to do this even though 
we know that they, themselvs, do not believe a word 
of what they preach. 

This text abbreviated into “Do as I tell you, not as 
I do,” is often made use of by theological quacks to 
blindfold their innocent dupes. But how absurd 
when rightly considered. The only honesty therein 
is their admitting that they are not altogether honest. 

These pious frauds, it seems, do not know or do 
not want to know, that man, and especially little 
children, hav a faculty of imitation; which is at 
least equally as strong and activ as is that other of 
obedience. When mankind are taught to reverence 
and obey an instructor, either of religious or other 
matters, it is most natural for them to imitate him; 
and more so in our children. All men, involuntarily, 
to a great extent, pattern after each other. We must, 


club.” They were delighted with the idea, and when, »— 
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in this case, either obey the faculty of imitation, and 
neglect and crucify reason; or obey the latter and 
neglect the former. If we follow the first, we will be 
made dupes of; if the second, we can pay no respects 
to those who “ preach one thing and do another.” It 
is the imitating these pious impostors that causes the 
many dissemblers and hypocrits who now surround 
us, and blockade the progress of our welfare and 
happiness. A oe 
Not long since, 2 young man of this vicinity took 
to market a load of corn valued at about five dollars. 
All day long his load stood on the street: without his 
_ being able to effect a sale. At last, however, he sold 
_ to a poor widow for something less than market price. 
When the bargain was closed, the poor woman began 
- to think that, perhaps, she had not money enough, 
and said to him that she had only nine dollars, and 
if his load came to more than that he had better try 
and sell elsewhere. To this, he replied, that he 
thought his load would come to more, but since it 
was so late he would let her’ hav the load for the 
_nine dollars, and he did; and then returned ‘to his 
companions boasting of the “smart trick” he played. 
This fellow you can find in his pew every Sunday, 
_ striking bis breast, his lips gdéing at a “ two-forty ” 
rate, and his eyes rolled up like a “ dying calf;” pays 
his priest very liberally, who in turn forgivs him the 
crime of cheating the poor widow. Of course this 
secures him a pew in heaven, while the widow, too 
poor to buy one, or to support the church, cannot 
get there; and in truth she deserves a better place 
and better companions than, as we are told, are up 
there. Such are thousands and thousands of the 
members of which the church now even boasts. But 
is it to be wondered at when their pious instructors 
go before them with so many like, and even worse, 
examples? Truly, modern religion is but an asylum 
for criminals. , 5 
I will answer their absurd “ Do as I tell you, not as 
I do,” by afar nobler and better: Teach us truth, 
science, and morality, and we will obey you. Go be- 
foré us with good examples and we will imitate you. 
_ French Creek, Io. Joun H. Hrer. 
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Priest and Other Craft. 


. It is sure to be the case that abuses will creep in 
where those who do the paying are not close and 
exacting supervisors. Witness the enormities that 
priestcraft has heaped up in the name of a pure, sim- 
ple, humble Jesus Christ. Witness the wrongs and 
_ oppressions that legislators create in the name of 
government for the people. Self-defense is neces- 
sary, and abuse creeps in to raise vast standing ar- 
’ mies. In this way the means, the tools for doing 
anything in time, become the grand object. Thus, at 
a time when. all learning was in Greek or Latin 
books, it became necessary to learn Greek and Latin 
. in order to study law, medicin, theology, etc.; there- 
fore colleges were founded to instruct in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, etc. Now, to-day, when all the 
sciences may be learned from English books, these 
sleepy old colleges go on teaching nothing but the 
dead languages or abstract mathematics. It is ut- 
erly absurd, but, having become an institution with 
thousands interested to keep it up, absurdity is a 
God to be worshiped, and half the world never dare 
stop to ask about it. 

The greatest men, the best races of men, hav re- 
ceived their educations in very humble schools. Ed- 
ucation, like religion, is not promoted by the splen- 
dor and pretension of surroundings. It is not possi- 
ble that any people will ever surpass the Scotich of 
the eighteenth century, who were educated in hum- 
ble parish schools. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that applicants from our schools and academies 
for positions requiring common education are far in- 
ferior to applicants fifty years ago. 

It is also known that taxes are much higher now 
than they were forty or fifty years ago, although we 
hav five times more people—even ten times more in 
many counties—and fifty times more wealth. Coun- 
ties that forty years ago had five or ten thousand in- 
habitants, good schools, good roads and bridges, and 
ample public buildings, and that levied a tax of five 
mills on the dollar, and where wealthiest citizens 
paid not over twenty-five dollars in taxes, now, 
with from thirty to fifty thousand inhabitants, poor 
roads and bridges, and perhaps using the same old 
public buildings, levy from fifteen to twenty-five. 
mills, and some of their wealthiest citizens pay a thou- 
sand dollars taxes per year! Is not this wonderful? 
Let us study the past, and contrast it with the pres- 
ent. Itis wise to do so. “I hav but one lamp,” 
said Patrick Henry, “to guide my feet, and that is 
the lamp of experience.” There is something wrong 
somewhere. It is universal, wide-extending, deep- 
plumbing, and high-ascending. Could we see results, 
fruits for this expenditure, we ought not to complain. 
Much as the rising generation thinks of its accom- 
plishments, the elders will laugh to scorn any pre- 
tensions of their superiority. Did it exist it would be 
proudly acknowledged. More costly school-buildings 
are erected, and education has its priesthood. We 
know what that means—abuse, imposition—in a 
word, all the ways by which cunning idleness taxes 


sweating toil—to wit, humbuggery. I say toil, for 
all these costs are finally paid by the workers with 
hands: The landlord takes it off his domestics and 
head farmers; the head farmers take it off the sub- 
lessees, the sub-lessees off the poor wretched shan- 
tier and dug-outer, and the wretched poor put less 
salt in their bread and less bread into their stomachs. 
And there it ends in premature graves, save when it 
flames up in wild, mad havoc. And this thing has 
grown to be so powerful, so proud-stomached, that 
no one dare criticise or question it. Scorn and con- 
tempt are heaped on him as “an enemy to educa- 
tion,” “foe to progress,” “friend of ignorance and 

darkness.” ; : 
Not intending to write a volume, I must break off 
here, merely asking, Are we not in danger of making 
the means whereby education is obtained the sole 
grand object of the whole system? Are there not 
also too many parents instilling into the minds of 
children, and too many professors into the minds of 
the pupils, the idea that the object of education is 
chiefly to allow scholars to liv without manual labor? 
A great English duke had three fine sons whom he 
had educated to perfection, as we now think is per- 
fect education. One prepared for the cabinet, one 
for the bar, another for the church, as he informed 
hig American visitor. A few years later the visitor 
returned and found the three sons farming. They 
explained that the professions were overcrowded, 
while there was plenty of room on the farm. They 
were all content and happy, and were real, working, 
practical farmers. If we go upon the continent of 
Europe we shall see that most. great families, even 
royalty, educate their children to do manual labor. 
’Tis only the sovereigns of our United States can af- 
ford to educate their heirs to evade labor of the 
hands, and despise it. “Go to school, my son, and 
learn, that you may never hav to work like your poor 
father,” says the parent. “Study, be diligent,” says 
the professor to his pupils, “in order that you may 
not hav.to dig like those workers out there.” 
Whereas it should be said, “Learn, be diligent, in 
order that the enlightened brain shall direct the skil- 
ful hand, and because, before and above all. 

. “ It is not all of life to liv, 
Nor all of death to die.” 

Hour. 
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Mr. Fletcher Corrects Mr. Hull. 


To var Eprror or Tue Terura Seeger, Sir: In a 
recent copy of your interesting paper I see a letter 
from Moses Hull, in which he criticises the action of 
Ed. L. Wheeler in regard to Mrs, Kendrick’s not be- 
ing allowed to giv a lecture at Neshaminy Falls while 
Mr. Wheeler was acting as secretary for the associa- 
tion. As Mr. Wheeler and Mrs. Kendrick were both 
intimate friends of mine, and I was consulted by 
both in regard to the affair, I feel that I can speak 
with authority of this matter. Mr. Wheeler was the 
secretary of the First Association of Spiritualists, but 
he was not the association. He received from that 
body instructions whom to engage, and if any change 
was to be made it devolved upon him to make it. 
Mrs. Kendrick was not known to the committee, ex- 
cept as Mrs. Kendrick, and when it was known who 
she was they decided not to hav her speak, and it 
became Mr. Wheeler's duty to inform her of that fact. 
Personally he had a warm regard for Mrs. Kendrick, 
and often spoke with regret of the part he was 
obliged to take in that affair. When itis known that 
the same association canceled Mr. Wheeler's engage- 
ment after the Lake Pleasant trouble it is not difti- 
cult to understand their position in this matter. A 
more cowardly proceeding was never seen in the days 
of the antislavery movement, when the advocates of 
reform were hounded from town ‘to town, than dis- 
graced Lake Pleasant last year, and I know that Mr. 
Hull, who has personally endured so much at the 
hands of those canting hypocrits, would be the last 
to throw a shadow over the fair name of a man who 
gave his all in the cause of human liberty. 

Boston, Mass. J. WILLIAM FLETCHER. 


A Letter From a Veteran. 

I hav just been reading Parton’s “ Biography of 
Jefferson,” and it pleases me so much that I feel like 
asking all your readers to giv themselvs the pleasure 
of reading it, and not only that one biography, but 
every one which he (Mr. Parton) has written. He 
seems to me to be tbe prince of biographers; you are 
made acquainted with so much that when you hav 
read the life of the one man you find that you hav 
learned a great deal of many men and women, and of 
the times as well; and then the language that drops 
from Mr, Parton’s pen is like a picture, not only rich 
in beautiful coloring, but the shades, or, rather, shad- 
ing, is perfect; and, more than all, you feel and know 
that the writer is giving you the truth, as far as he 
has been able to obtain it. 

Not long since I read “ The Bay Path,” written by 
Dr. Holland—a story of the times of witchcraft in the 
“old Bay state,” full of truth, and interesting to any 
one who likes to follow reform and reformers through 
the history of our own country. Dr. Holland in that 


‘story makes the reformers of both sexes, persons of 


its readers, I am, 


sound morals, even though in their zeal they outrage 
the feelings of the respectable people of their time, as 
much as do our friends, the Heywoods, Comstock,.and 
his misguided followers to-day, but the particular in- 
interest which I felt in reading “The Bay Path” was 
in contrasting the Dr. Holland of that book with the 
Dr. Holland who wrote the “Apotheosis of Dirt,” and 
prophesied that the women who went up to New 
York to attend the reception given to Mr. Bennett 
would liv to be ashamed of it. Alas, that some of 
those same women should hav lived to bury the dear, 
good man, as much a martyr as any other of the dead 
who hav died for opinion’s expressed not held at the 
time to be orthodox. If I could believe that Mr. 
Bennett, as Mr. Bennett, still exists in organic form, 
so that he can take cognizance of the things he once 
loved, I should think he would rejoice at the contin- 
ued improvement of his precious paper. Iam sure 
it must delight all his friends. Miss Wixon is mak- 
ing her page a pleasant one for everyone to read. It 
is a great talent that can delight the young with real 
sense. 

I must not make my letter too long, but I like some- 
times to shake hands through Tur Trurs Srerrr with 
old friends. How fast they are disappearing from us! 
Mr. Denton has gone! Alas! alas! I mourn him 
asa brother. Would that I could comfort his be- 
reaved wife, but death isjust death. This separation 
from loved ones is dreadful. Only time can giv us 
comfort. But this is nature’s law, and we can only 
submit. 

With great interest in Taz Trurs Szexzr and all 
Very truly, 


Syracuse, Dec. 30, 1883. Lucy N. Corman, 
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The Morning Star. 


We hav the morning star, 
O foolish people, O kings! 
With us the daysprings are, 
Even all the fresh daysprings; 
For us, and with us, all the multitudes of things. 


O sorrowing hearts of slaves, 
We heard you beat from far! 
We bring the light that saves, 
We bring the morning star. 
Freedom’s good things we bring you, whence all good things are. 


The strife of things and beauty, 
The fire and light adored, 
Truth and life-light’ning duty, 
Love without crown or sword, 
That by his might and godhead makes man god and lord, 


These hav we, these are ours, 
That no priests giv, nor kings; 
The honey of all these flowers, 
The heart of all these springs; 
Ours, for where freedom livs not, there liv no good things. 


Riso, ere the dawn be risen; 
Come, and be all souls fed; 
From field, and street, and prison, 
Come, for the feast is pee 
Liv, for the truth is living; wake, for the night is dead. 
i —A, C. Swinburne. 


ap- 
Ought Freeman to be Imprisoned for Life? 


I see a little article in the last number of TuE 
Trura Srexer taken from the Christian Advocate, in 
which is taken the affirmativ of this question. 
“Though he may appear ever so sane, as well,” he says, 
“turn a tame lion loose in the streets.” To which 
you added a few words of very proper comment. I 
think myself that it is much the better way to dispose 
of these religiously insane creatures, rather than to 
hang them, as the nation did with that other relig- 
iously insane creature but a few months since. 

But then, Mr. Editor, as an intelligent humani- 
tarian, don’t you think that by putting even a Bible 
Christian lunatic under proper treatment for a sufi- 
cient length of time, there might be a possibility 
of their being restored mentally, so that society would 
not be endangered by their having their liberty? My 
own opinion is that when the religion of humanity, 
based on common sense, comes in to take the place of 
this Bible religion, based on gods, angels, and ghosts, 
this will be a matter that will be taken into con- ` 
sideration, and eventually carried out, not only with 
this class of murderers, but with all others. 

“ Ag well turn a tame lion loose in the streets,” our 
Christian editor says. Now, Mr. Editor, if we had 
this animal caged up long enough, and had pulled all 
its carnivorous teeth and claws out, then we might 
afford to let him out on his good behavior. Just so 
with one of these Bible-religion lunatics—keep them 
shut up until they make it manifest to their keepers 
that they would do no harm if they had their liberty; 
then remove from their reach this old Bible and their 
religion built upon it, that had been the cause of 
their crime against society, and in the place of this 


| old superstition let them hav the advantage of good, 


sound reading matter pertaining to this world and 
this life, and thus develop and bring into activity their 
intellectual and moral powers in the stead of their 
emotional nature, and with this kind of treatment we 
would hav reason to hope that with their liberty they 
might fill the place of good citizens. Then let them 
out on trial, and if they should begin to manifest re- 


ligious symptoms again by ruminating over the pages 
of that old book, then shut them up again. 
Adrian, Mich. i S. D. Moors. 
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“Incorporated Benevolent Institutions.” 

It is probable that in nothing more than charities, 
except it be the loss by exemption from taxation, is 
the state swindled by the various churches. “ Charity 
covereth a multitude of sins,” and also throws its 
mantle over a vast amount of indirect peculation, for 
by no other word can the work of many “ benevo- 
lent” societies be designated. It is the boast of the 
churches that they support organized charities, and 
that without them the poor and sick would be badly 
off indeed. 

But this pretense is cruelly overthrown by the array 
of cold figures furnished by the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Commissioners of Lunacy in their last re- 
port. From these it appears that the value of the 
property held by the various charitable institutions 
on the first day of October, 1883, was $42,935,360.04, 
of which $35,415,555.45 was in real estate, and 
$7,519,804.59 in personal property. : 

The receipts of all these institutions for the year 
ending Sept. 30th, 1883, were as follows: 
State institutions, er 


County and city institutions ep nee os 
Incorporated benevolent institutions, a g 


$909,221 
2.363.720 
7,157,002 


Total, - - - - - - + = $10,429,944 


Of this sum $719,753.98 was derived from the state, 
$4,876,519.37 from cities and counties,and $1,520,571.- 
15 from legacies and donations. 

The expenditures during the year were as follows: 


- By state institutions, - - - - - $1,435,242 
By county and city institutions, - - - 2,863,720 
By incorporated benevolent institutions, - 6,492,431 


$10,291,393 


Of course the state supports its own institutions, 
' the cities and counties theirs; but,do the “ incorpo- 
rated benevolent institutions” do the same? It ap- 
pears not. The state institutions received less than 
one million dollars, those of cities and counties but a 
little over two and a quarter millions, while the pri- 
vate church associations absorbed over seven mill- 
ions. 

Where did they get the money? From the 
churches? No. From the public treasury. Less than 
a sixth was from legacies and donations. The cities 
and counties of the state paid more than twice the 
amount expended on their own institutions. The 
church properties (hospitals, asylums) spent six and 
a half millions, of which the outside public furnished 
three-fourths, raised by payments from patients, and 
by taxation. 

Now no one objects to a body of churchmen build- 
ing a hospital and caring for patients who might 
otherwise be neglected. Such work is to be com- 

. mended. But when the church starts an “asylum” 
or “ protectory ” in which the efforts of the conduc- 
tors are expended in proselyting, and compels the 
state, by means of its lobbyists in the legislature, to 
largely maintain it, then the taxpayer (and everybody 
is a taxpayer) should protest. A case occurred not 
many months ago in which a literary man of this 
city, whom we will call Mr. B., was taken to an “in- 
corporated benevolent institution.” He was able to 
and did pay for his medical treatment. When con- 
valescing he sent word to a friend, who may be called 
Mr, R., that he wanted to see him, and asked that 
some books be brought him to read. On his visit 
‘Mr. R. took one of the volumes of Mr. Bennett’s 
travels, as the sick man was not only a Freethinker 
but an acquaintance and friend of Mr. Bennett. He 
was stopped at the door of the hospital, and informed 
that the book must be taken to the office for inspec- 
tion, Mr. R. explained what the book was, upon 


Total, - - =- - z 7 š = 


which he was informed that Mr. B. could not be 
permitted to hav it. f 

‘This was as impertinent a case of censorship as 
ever took place. Both of these men are profound 
scholars, and hav written many of the articles that 
are considered authoritativ in our standard cyclope- 
dias. ‘Yet the choice of reading for the sick man was 
limited by the pious clerks, who. probably hadn’t 
brains enough to write a penny ballad! Although 
the sick man paid the price asked for his material 
comforts and medical attendance, he was not allowed 
to judge for himself as to what he would read! 

Again. Appeals are constantly made to the public 
of this city for reading matter for the hospitals. 
Having a large number of Trura Szsxers and other 
Liberal reading on hand that he had no further use 
for, 8 Liberal gentleman took them to the people 
who appealed for literature for the sick and offered 
them. He was politely informed that such reading 
matter would not be handed to the patients. “ But,” 
said he, “ many of your patients may be glad of these 
papers and books.” “That may be true,” replied the 
official, “ but they cannot hav them.” 

After a little investigation, and running across a 
few cases of this kindyno one can doubt that the 
“ incorporated -benevolent institutions” upon which 
the people bestow millions of dollars annually are run 
in the interests of the churches, and are vast proselyt- 
ing concerns. 

Part of the money which Taz Truru SErxER pays 
for rent goes for taxes on the building. It is not jus- 
tice that that money should be used to support in- 
stitutions into which Taz Trora Szzxezr will not be 
admitted by the puffed-up pietists who guard their 
doors. 


re 


Silencing a Heretic. 

The Episcopal church has come to the rescue of 
Moses against Newton, and the latter has had to suc- 
sumb. He is silenced, but not convinced, and the 
probability is that his silence will speak more elo- 
quently against the ancient character than anything 
he could say. 

For several Sundays past Mr. Newton has devoted 
his afternoons to explaining the Pentateuch from the 
standpoint of advanced Biblical scholarship. This 
involved the rejection of the inspiration theory, and 
a relegation*of Genesis to its true place among child. 
ish religious legends. While nothing was advanced 
by Mr. Newton that has not been known and said by 
other biblical investigators, his presentation of the 
subject has angered his fellow Episcopal ministers, 
and for days they hav been saying all manner of evil 
things of him—among other things, accusing him of 
being insane. 

Assistant Bishop Potter, his ecclesiastical superior, 
has now asked him to desist from further pulpit pro- 
mulgation of his heresy, and Mr. Newton “for the 
sake of peace” submits to be muzzled. In announc- 
ing his compliance with the bishop’s order, he used 
the occasion to say several heretical things. . The ob- 
ject of his lectures, he said, was to enable his congre- 
gation to disentangle the overgrowth of legend and 
myth existing in the Old Testament, that they might 
read Genesis without affronting their -consciences 
trying to make science of its myths, or history out of 
its legends. The pulpit on this had kept culpable 
silence, and the intelligence of the age is increasingly 
drifting away from the church because of that silence, 
or of what is worse, the continued utterance of out- 
worn conceptions. “In every birth-age of a new 
thought of religion harm has been done by those who 
squared to the new light. Christianity did such 
harm in its dawn, and its apostles were Infidels and 
Atheists. The Reformation did such harm; and the 
men whom we are now honoring were charged by 
the priests of their day with destroying faith and 
opening the floodgates of moral disorder.” 

With this parting shot, Mr. Newton passed to the 
preaching of a sermon scarcely less heretical than his 
lectures. He said: 

“Christianity did not begin with Jesus Christ. It is as old 
as true religion, as old as the instinot of divine light in man. 
And since the round, full-orbed inoarnation of Christ the in- 
carnation is still going on. The Romish church laid hold of 
this truth and put it in gross form in the dootrin of the real 
presence, which enshrineg a truth that Protestantism may 
correct. The word is ever bodying itself in the flesh. It 
abides with saints and sages. No council of priests or 
bishops ever had the power to say: ‘Thus endeth the inspi- 
ration of the Almighty.’ The truth is that the ever-inoarnat- 
ing God is manifesting himself. What did the Reformation 
mean if not that Christ, came again in the monk Martin? 
What does the Reformation mean to us if not that the soul 
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of it ig as true as the epistles of Paul and of Peter and as 

truly a revelation from on high? Thereis noline to be found 

even in revelation from on high? There is no line to be 

found even in revelation by which we can circumscribe the 

manifestation of the divine. If this be the true philosophy 

of the divine incarnation, Infidelity is not on the part of those 

who see and face and square themselvs to and follow the 

light, but Infidelity is on the part of those who see the 

light, oan't disprove it, and, knowing they dare not face it, 

refrain from studying it, and deny it when they see it, 

and would remand us to the darkness of the past. The 
Infidelity is on the part of those men, whosoever they be, 
howsoever they be named, who, feeling not the glimmering 
light beaming in on man, shut their windows and remand us 

to darkness. I hold that the one danger to religion to-day is 

not in any new light which is coming, for if it be light, then 
is it of God, and if it be not true, then will it pass away with 
the ephemeral fancies of men. You should follow the light 
wherever it shows itself, whatever the difficulty, so long as 
you keep peace with your brother. The old and the new 
will be reconciled. The poles of science and scripture will. 
yet be one, Will we see it in our day? Wehopeso. Bnt it 
will not be seen by those who bury themselvs in darkness. 
They hinder God by clogging the channel.” 

When this is simmered down and divested of su- _ 
perfluous words, Mr. Newton would seem to mean 
that, in his opinion, the Infidels (he uses the term in 
an opprobrious sense) are those who will not advance 
with him. In short, the orthodox are the traitors to 
Christianity, and not he. 

Tf Mr. Newton had said that religion did not begin 
with Christ, his words would be more intelligible. 
It is true that Christianity began with Paul and 
not with Christ, but it is upon the latter’s shoul- 
ders that the superstructure popularly rests. While 
claiming to be still a Christian, Mr. Newton, by 
his utterances upon the divine incarration, would 
appear to be a religious evolutionist, and to believe 
that the coming of Christ was but a link in the chain 
of not much more vital importance than the advent 
of Luther. His next apostolic link will probably be 
Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer. i 

Mr. Newton is a Christian who has grown beyond 
his creed. He sees the untenableness of the church’s 
position, but not being willing to let go all at once, 
he is building fanciful improvements upon Chris- 
tinity, utterly forgetting the scriptural injunction 
not to put new wine into old bottles. . 

He and Mr. Beecher ought to study John Stuart 
Mil’s work on logic. 


ee 


Catholics and the School Funds. 


We do not claim any prophetic credit for pointing 
out the mesning of Mer. Capel’s warlike speech on 
the school question. There was but that one initia- 
tory step which could be taken without a revolution. 
But the Monsignor’s utterance becomes more signifi- 
cant every day. Father Ducey’s explanation of the 
meaning of the papal order to found parochial schools 
patterned after those of the Middle Ages, and his 
cautious insinuation that a request might be made of 
the state to appropriate a share of the schools funds 
for their support, has been very naturally followed by 
an actual demand. Fortunately the school board to 
whom the priest: made his petition was prevented by 
law from complying, and it is well that the law ex- 
isted, as the board was altogether too complacent in 
its treatment of the prayer. 

The case occurred in Doyleston, Pa. Henry Stom- 
mel is pastor of the St. Mary’s Catholic church at that 
place. Connected with the church is a parochial 
school, with an average attendance of ninety scholars. 
A few weeks ago Mr. Stommel conceived the idea of 
obtaining financial aid from the borough school 
board for this parochial school. He addressed a pe- 
tition to the school board reciting that the expense 
of the public schools of Doylestown had been re- 
duced by the establishment of the parochial school 
and that many of St. Mary’s congregation were pay- 
ing school tax and receiving no benefit from it. The 
petition closed by alleging that much good work 
had been accomplished by the school, and asserted 
the claims of the petitioner ‘to the sympathy of the 
good people of Doylestown.” Father Stommel then 
submitted his paper to the leading citizens of Doyles- 
town and obtained over fifty signatures. None of the 
signers were Catholics. Subjoined to the petition 
and preceding the names of the signers was a state- 
ment to the effect that those whose names appeared 
below fully understood the petition and also ap- 
proved it. . 

The school board, being debarred by law, could 
not grant the prayer of the petitioners, but the mat- 
ter has raised a ruction in the town, and the news- 
papers hav been full of it. A Liberal opened the 


„warfare through the columns of the Doylestown 
. Democrat. He was replied to by the priest, who de- 


to sectarian jealousy, and they were not the decrees 
of Freethinkers. If our Christian forefathers who 
knew all about each other were so afraid to trust a 
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3 _“manded his name, and concluded by hurling God’s 
>’. ywrath upon all Infidels. The Protestant ministers 
> ‘then took up the cudgels, and a lively scrimmage en- 
“gued between them and”the priest. The Liberal, 
after showing that school funds could not legally nor 
`. “Kightly be used in the manner proposed, stepped out, 
~. “and the Christians and politicians are having an old- 
fashioned religious fight. 
_ The features of this affair that should not escape 
serious attention are: 1. The petition of the Catho- 
lics for the money; 2. The fact that the signers were 
Protestants; 3. The friendly manner in which the 
school board received the petition—it being by no 
imeans certain that it would hav been refused had 
there been no law in the way of granting it; 4. That 
the Protestant objections to the Catholic demands 
consist of the inconsequential charge that the latter 
would remove the Bible from the public schools, and 
teach Catholicism in the parochial institutions, when, 
in Protestant opinion, the state should not only cause 
the Bible to be daily read, but Protestantism should 
be inculcated. They hav no word of censure for the 
violation of justice in such partisan distribution of 
funds rised by impartial taxation; they raise no voice 
in favor of free secular schools. The burden of their 
. of: complaint is that their religious enemies are getting 
+ privileges they do not, because unwilling to burden 
< themselvs with parochial schools. They desire the 
state to do all the supporting (taxing Freethinkers 
for the purpose), and then leave the Bible in the 
schools to warp the minds of the children in favor of 
Christianity. 

It may do for the present to leavé this question to 
‘be fought over by the two great religious bodies, but 
the example of the withdrawing Freethinker cannot 
‘always be safely followed. Neither the Catholic nor 
Protestant church has the slightest idea of true 
$ freedom. All contests between them are simply 
| struggles for supremacy. The principle of free sec- 
“ular government should ever be kept in view in dis- 
cussing this question, and who is to do it but the 
Freethinker? 


a 
Clergymen as Legislators. 
The distrust of clergymen entertained by the peo- 
|. ple of many states is evidenced by the incorporation 
> into their constitutions of provisions making minis- 
“ters ineligible to law-making positions. The attention 
‘y of the public has been directed to this by the election 

i of a local preacher to the Maryland Senate. As he 
"H. had never. been ordained, however, he was allowed 
i. to sit. 

= The provision of the Maryland constitution upon 
which the question arose is this: 


“No minister or preacher of the gospel, of any religious 
a creed or denomination, shall be eligible as senator or 
, . delegate.” 


. Substantially the same prohibition was contained 
. In the Constitution of 1776. This Maryland case has 
© led the Sun to look for like provisions in the funda- 
.mental law of other states. It finds similar articles 

_ in the constitutions of Delaware, Kentucky, and 

-.. Tennessee. In Delaware the language of the consti- 

+: tution is as follows: 

“No ordained clergyman or ordained preacher of the 
‘ ¿i= gospel of any denomination shall be capable of holding any 
“sii civil office in the state, or of being a member of either branch 
<+ of the Legislature, while he continues in the exercise of the 

‘©’, pastorial or clerical functions.” . 
“Here the prohibition extends even further than in 
~-t Maryland. It extends not only to membership in 
>i the legislature, but to the holding of any civil office- 

‘“» The constitution of Kentucky proscribes thus: 

“No person while he continues to exercise the functions 
of a clergyman, priest, or teacher of any religious persuasion, 
society, or sect shall be eligible to the fgeneral 
assembly.” 

a In Tennessee the framers of the constitution of 
"1870 go so far as to giv a reason for the exclusion of 
x clergymen from the law-making body of the state: 

: A . Whereas, ministers of the gospel are by their profession 

$: dedicated to God and the care of souls, and.ought not to be 

diverted from the great duties of their functions; therefore 

` no minister of the gospel or priest of any denomination 

` whatever shall be eligible to a seat in either house of the 
zá legislature.” 

In New Hampshire a constitutional provision has 

- long prohibited Catholics from holding a state office. 
. A few years ago an effort was made to repeal the 


“adoption of these provisions was due in most cases 
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$ paragraph, but, we believe, was unsuccessful. The) 
i 


clergyman with legislativ power, what would they not 


hav done with the God-in-the-Constitutionists of to- 


day? 

The Sun intimates that however bad the clergymen 
used to be, their admission could not now make our 
legislatures any worse. Which is equivalent to say- 
ing the pot cannot call the kettle black. 


Oo oO 


Chainey’s Sunday Evening Lecture Course. 


Over one hundred tickets per month hav been sub- 
scribed for this course, and its success is now assured. 
The lectures will begin next Sunday evening, Jan. 
20th, at the German Masonic Hall. The subject of 
the opening lecture will be “The Present Condition 
and Prospects of Freethought in America.” It is 
hoped that all the Liberals of this city will take an 
earnest interest in this course of lectures, and increase, 
if possible, the list of monthly subscribers, and also 
to fill the hall on Sunday evenings. The well-known 
ability of Mr. Chainey must be seconded by the ef- 
forts of the Liberal public. One ‘way to overthrow 
the tyranny of the church is to put in its place, for 
the time being at least, something of a similar nature, 
unwedded to the-ancient superstitions, and this is 
the Sunday evening lecture platform, where the best 
thought of the age can be spoken. . Something of the 
sort must be maintained in this great metropolis, and 
now that an opportunity is presented every one inter- 
ested in the progress of truth and humanity should 
endeavor to make it a permanent success: Price of 
single tickets, 25 cents; season tickets, $1.50; to be 
had at Tue Truru Seeker office; of T. B. Wakeman, 
president of the Liberal Club, or Samuel P. Putnam, 
219 West 25th st. Let there be a large sale of tick- 


ets and a full attendance and support of these valua- 
ble lectures. a5 
—_———____—~ 


Book Notices. 


Mr. Putnam has had his “Problem of the Uni- 
verse” printed in neat pamphlet form, and we hav 
it for sale; price, 20 cents. It is a Materialist’s 
statement of his ideas of force and matter, and things 
in general, and nowhere hav we seen a more beauti- 
ful exposition. The success of Mr. Andrews in 
pulling the structure to pieces will depend upon 
whether mind is co-eval, co-eternal, and co-equal (if 
not exterior to) with matter, or whether it is but a 
function of the latter. The difference between Mr. 
Putnam and Mr. Andrews can be finally simmered 
down to the difference between a scientific Spiritualist 
and a scientific Materialist. Mr. Putnam asserts 
that mind is the result of organized matter; that with- 
out the matter mind is nothing, any more than is the 
motion of the piston when steam is shut out of the 
cylinder. Mr. Andrews, on the contrary, holds that 
mind is all mixed up with matter, has existed just as 
long and will continue to exist just aslong. Mr. 
Andrews stands with his philosophy midway between 
the extreme Materialist and the extreme Theist, and 
endeavors to be the peacemaker. He gets a good 
many blows in the face in consequence of his pacific 
attitude, not the least forcible of which our genial 
friend Putnam has inflicted by his criticism of the 
Pantarch’s method of deducing analogies. 

We feel sure that every Materialist will want Mr. 
Putnam’s pamphlet to fortify his position, and every 
Spiritualist will want it to learn how and where his 
strongest enemy is entrenched; and this opinion, we 
see, is shared by the Investigator, whose editor says: 
“In this pamphlet of thirty-nine, pages may be found a 
great deal of ability, thought, and reflection in favor of the 
philosophy according to nature, or Materialism and Atheism. 
The author, who is a superior writer, earnest, forcible, and 
clear in his ideas, and remarkably strong and vigorous in his 
language, says that ‘this essay is the result of years of men- 
tal conflict; he has ‘tried both theology and metaphysics, 
and they hav turned to dust and ashes. They hav given me 
no solution of the universe, and hence no joy and no com- 
fort.’ 

“ As a substitute for them he adopts science as found in 
the teachings of nature, and it demonstrates to him that 
there is nothing supernatural; that this world is the only one 
known; that human intelligence is all there is; that matter 
is eternal, and that mind is an effect rather than a cause—in 
a word, that Materialism solves the problem of the universe, 
and is the only reasonable, logical, and scientific view that 
can be taken on this great subject. 

“We recommend Mr. Putnam’s pamphlet to all thinkers, 
reasoners, and arguers. They will find it to be one of the 
ablest, clearest, and most conclusiv essays they ever read on 
the subject of mental and moral philosophy, and it furnishes 
a great theme for contemplation, thought, and study. Every 
Materialist, especially, should hav a copy.” i 


Of “False Claims” the Olive Branch says: Mr. 
Remsburg “has, in this address, an array of facts 
that must awaken the slumbering faculties of all who 
are willing to look facts in the face.” Of the “Crimes 
of Preachers” the same paper observes: “This pam- 
phlet of one hundred pages has been gathered from 
tbe records of the public press, and are, without 
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doubt, all true. But we see no other way only for 
the author to issue another and an enlarged edition. 
Facts of this kind are accumulating rapidly. 
showing is a painful one, when we take into account 
that every, one whose name appears in this pamphlet 
claims to hav been called by God to administer his 
word to a fallen world. Price 25 cents. Address 
Tue Trurs Seexer office, 33 Clinton Place, New 
York.” - 


The 
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What is Going to be the Result? 
From the New Fork Sun. 

Another clergyman of the Episcopal church has 
been propounding views regarding the Bible and its 
inspiration which are decidedly unorthodox. It is 
probable, however, that they are not unlike those of 
many of his brethren of the ministry, who differ from 
him only in being more discreet about committing 
themselvs on a subject so perilous. 

Indeed, the clergyman in question, the Rev. Dr. 
Bush, of Staten Island, says that his opinions touch- 
ing inspiration and revelation, which are substan- 
tially the same as those of the Rev. Heber Newton, 
hav been “ indorsed and commended by some of the 
leading men in the Episcopal church.” There is 
nothing surprising in the statement, for Mr. Newton 
continues to be rector of a very prosperous parish, 
and it does not now seem probable that he will be 
subjected to ecclesiastical disciplin because he ap- 
plies to the Bible methods of criticism which ignore 
or directly antagonize the teachings of his church as 
to divine revelation. Of course he would not remain 
undisturbed if faith in the Bible was as strong, as 
entire, and as universal as it once was among Episco- 
palians. A quarter of a century ago he would hav 
been promptly unfrocked. 

The Rev. Dr. Bush, however, has not had so good 
fortune. He has not been called to account by his 
ecclesiastical superiors, but he has been obliged to 
resign his rectorship, while Dr. Newton apparently 
is more popular than ever in All Souls’ parish. 

It is true that Dr. Bush gave offense to the Staten 
Island church, or members of it, in other ways, as by 
opposing a church raffle; but the efficient cause of 
his resignation was the difference of opinion his ser- 
mons on the Bible excited. Yet even he seems to 
hav had the majority of his parishioners on his side. 
“ Tt is not true,” he writes, “that the rector had the 
condemnation of one-half of the congregation.” 

Is it not strange that the Episcopal church permits 
the utterance in its pulpits of views regarding the Bi- 
ble which undermine the very foundations of its the- 
olovy? Take away faith in the scriptures as the in- 
spired, all-sufficient word of God, and there remains 
nothing for that theology to rest upon. Reason has 
replaced faith, and criticism has supplanted devout 
belief in the written Word. 
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What Ingersoll is to an Irishman. 
From the Boston Traveller. 

A gentleman of Milesian descent was overheard 
vesterday describing Col. Ingerzoll as an “amethyst.” 
This reminds one of the man who wrote to his 
friend: “ Dear Jobn he is not a Swedenborgian. He 
is a Norwegian.” 


Lectures and Meetings. 


Mr. Remszore will deliver his famons lecture of ‘‘False 
Claims ” before the Friendship Liberal League, at Hancock 
Hall, 815 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Sunday, January 20th, 
at 10:30 a.m, AN the town should hear him. 


C. B. Reynouys, who drew the largest house at the Sala- 
manca Convention, is now permanently in the lecture field, 
and would like engagements. His terms are very reasonable. 
His recent papers in Taz Trorm Sxexen hav been highly 
commended, and his speech printed last week is a scholarly 
and eloquent effort. From a personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Reynolds we are sure he will make warm friends wher- 
ever he goes. He will attend the Linesville, Pa. celebration 
on the 29th, and would like engagements in towns between 
that place and Rochester. Mr. Reynolds is also the author- 
ized agent of Tne TrurH Srrxxn, and will carry a supply of 
books along with him, and take orders for any that he may 
not hay on hand, to be promptly filled from this office. Ad- 
dress him until the 21st at Box 104 North Parma, New York. 
After the 21st and till the 25th telegraph him at 93 Broadway, 
Rochester, New York. 


Jay CHAAPEL an earnest worker in the broad field of reform, 
will answer calls to lecture anywhere in New England. The 
following are the names of some of his subjects. “A Trio 
of Reforms; or, the Evils and Errors of the Priests, Doctors, 
and Lawyers;” ‘Is Siritualism True?” ‘‘Christianity and 
Spiritualism Contrasted.” Of bis speech at the Rochester 
Convention the papers of that city said: 

“ The speaker possesses a good voice and pleasing per- 
sonal appearance and he was closely listened to throughout.” 
—Post-Kepress. 

“The speaker illustrated his poiots with many instances 
in his own experiences, and the address was greeted with 
applause.”—Morning Herald. 


“ The address, ‘A Trio of Reforms,’ was, earnestly deliv- 
ered and listened to with the cJorert attention, and was 
freqently applauded by the large audience. ”— Democrat and 
Chronicle, 


Mr. Chaapel’s address during the month of January/'is 
No. 3 Concord Square Boston, Masa. 
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~ Communications. 


Universology, and a Criticism of. the Criticisms 
of Mr. Putnam.—Continued. 


` Let us giv a little attention, now, to the prevalent 
scientific position, iterated by Mr. Putnam, that mat- 


ter is a real, permanent, thinglike affair, but that, 


mind is a mere process, a flow, an on-going, like that 
of a stream. This is an idea that has grown up into 

_ Special prominence within a few years, out of the fact 
that matter is a denser, grosser, more obvious and 
obtrusiv something than mind is; and that dense 
minds can best appreciate dense things; and that 
naturo-scientists, as a class, are the dense-minded 
order of mankind, as compared with metaphysicians 
and Spiritualists, who are the thin, attenuated, or 
tenuous order of thinkers, who can, by the adapta- 
tion and analogy, best appreciate thin, fine, delicate 
matters or affairs. This is not said to depreciate 
either party, but simply to state a fact; it is as possible 
to be too fine as to be too coarse; or too coarse as 
too fine; and the truth of these matters being known, 
each party will become anxious to learn of the other 
that which their different orders of faculty qualify 
each to learn, to appreciate, and to teach. Our so- 
called scientists, engaged perpetually—and led to be 
so by organization and habit—in the study of matter, 
appreciate the reality of matter only, and are often 
as unfit to study or to hav an intelligent opinion upon 
mental or spiritual affairs as a horse isto play the piano, 
or, rather, as a blacksmith is to repair a chronometer; 
while mere metaphysicians and Spiritualists are 
equally unqualified to decide a chemical or a me- 
chanical question. Hence the need of a new order 
of thinkers who can cross the boundaries, see from 
opposit ends, compare, adjust, enlarge, and complete 
the knowledge of the other two styles of men. 
wedge will illustrate. The Materialists are the butt- 
enders of the wedge in respect to knowledge or per- 
ception; and matter the butt-end in respect to being; 
and they two are analogical, or belong together; and 
the Mentalists are the thin-enders (of the wedge) in 
respect to knowledge; and mind the thin end of be- 
ing; so that they two again are analogical or belong 
together. Hach tends to deny or belittle the other, 
and to expound the whole universe from its own 
single point of view. Integralists or Universologists 
are those who attempt at least to compass the whole 
wedge; the bntt-end, with its solid, massiv character, 
and the mere thinsedge vanishing into nothing, and 
at the very nothing-point being the most efficient, 
and, in a sense, by far the most important part of the 
whole wedge. Let anybody think closely of what an 
edge really is, and try to define it, and he will meet 
with all the difficulty which there is in conceiving 
the reality of the most tenuous metaphysical or 
spiritual substances. But it is not the forte of Ma- 
terialists to think closely and sharply upon any: sub- 
ject. They crush by the weight of their generaliza- 
tions, and evade the keen blows of their antagonists 
by a mental thick-skinnedness which fails to know 
when it is bit. . 

But we hav drifted away a bit from our point, 
which is the assumption that matter is a real some- 
thing (an “entity ”), but that mind is a mere process. 
Nothing of the kind is true, except in appearance. 
Mind being (as we think it) thinner (more tenuous) 
than matter, it is easier to analyze it into successiv 
instants of movement, mere change or flux, than it is 
to do the same with matter so that the Materialists, 
who are feeble as metaphysicians, or in this mental 
exercise of analysis, are still strong enough that way 
to effect this feat and to proclaim that mind is a mere 
flux; but the metaphysician, who is accustomed to 
carry this sort of analysis out to rigorous ultimates,. 
knows that, with a little more force put to the mental 
analyzing machinery, matter is. resolved in precisely 
the same way into mere flux, and that all we know 
about it (from that point of view) is that it, precisely 
as in the case of mind, is a mere succession of chang- 
ing states. It is exactly as in the case of microscopes 
of lower and higher power; or of telescopes, one of 
which will leave a nebula (the little cloud of stars so 
close that they are not seen apart) as a mass (matter- 
like), and another of which will resolve it or show the 
stars separate. Or it is the same asin the melting of 
substances—some must havahigher temperature than 
others. Toa high mental power of analysis, matter 
is resolved into a flux, the same as mind; but the Ma- 
terialist, having a mental magnifier of a low power 
merely, sees mind resolved into a mere process; 
while he holds to matter as unresolvable, and calls it 
entity. . 

Heraclitus, two thousand years ago, knew better; 
he had the mental microscope of the higher power; 
he knew that matter, as well as mind, is a constant 
flux. He said, “Al things flow” (everything is a pro- 
cess). “The ancients unite in ascribing to him the 
principle that the totality of things should be con- 
ceived of asin an eternal flow in an uninterrupted 
movement and transformation, and that all continu- 
ance of things is only an appearance. ‘Into the 

same stream,’ so runs a saying of his, ‘we descend, 
and at the same time we do not descend; we are, and 
also we are not. For into the same stream we can 


| not possibly descend twice, since it is always scatter- Understanding (platform 


ing and collecting itself again, or rather it, at the 
same time, flows to us and from us’” (Schwegler’s 
Hist. of Phil., p. 33). 
But while it is thus true that motism, motion, flow, 
flux, is an aspect (a way in which we think and must 
think) of the universe (alike matter and mind), itis true 
on the other hand, that this is only one of two oppo- 
sit and equally necessary aspects. All things, both 
mind and matter, must be, and habitually are, thought 
of, on the contrary, and at the same time, as stationary 
realities; or as embodying statism, station, stability, 
permanency, rest, and, therefore, as entities (thingi- 
mies). It is not at all true, in any special sense, that 
mind as we think it (and this is all we hav to do with 
it) is exclusivly, or even habitually, conceived of as a 
flux or flow. On the contrary, it is, and always has 
been, and always will be, as really conceived of as 
entical (thingy) as the material world is; as really, but 
not so distinctly, because, as I hav said, it is a less 
obtrusiv entity; and it is now my business, in part, to 
bring out, or develop (as we develop the obscure 
image on a daguerreotype plate), that -all-prevalent, 
but never heretofore clearly perceived, image of mind, 
which we all carry about with us, and to which we 
constantly refer, in all our spontaneous thinking about 
mind, whatever our theoretical crotchets may be. 
The way, then, in’ which the whole world, in all 
ages and among all nations, as shown in the uncon- 
scious testimony of their languages, when compared, 
has conceived of mind, is as itself a world of a kind of 
its own, but a world still, precisely copying, repeat- 
ing, or analogous with, the outer or material world we. 
livin. We are in the outer, objectiv, material world, 
and the inner, subjectiv, mental world is within us, 
the two answering to each other, as the image-world 
within a mirror answers to the image-causing world 
outside. There is quite as much of the static or sta- 


A tionary character in the image (while the two are in 


presence) as there is in the outer; and just as much 
of movement. The one is an exact copy of the other 
(inverted). Now what and how much an image is, 
in itself, or what or how much the things are in them- 
selvs outside (Mr. Putnam says they are “substance, 
whatever that may be;’ a metaphysical what-is-it), I 
am not concerned to inquire. (I am not so intensely 
and perversely metaphysical.) What Iam concerned 
about is that we naturally, and necessarily, think of 
an image as a Something which exactly counterparts 
in generals and particulars, in stationary features and 
in moving features, that of which it is the image; and 
that we naturally, habitually, and necessarily conceive 
of mind in the same way as an internal image-world, 
exactly answering to an external matter-world, filled 
with the same variety of image-things, in the same 
relations to each other as the matter-things which fill 
the exterior matter-world and so of their relations, 
static and mobile, to each other. This, as I mean it, is 
a new discovery in science, with the most far-reaching 
consequences; with nothing more than a mere poet- 
ical trace of any comprehension of it in either the 
science or the literature of the past. Out of it grows 
the possibility of a universal language, all of the words 
of which shall apply equally well to the matter-world 
and the mind-world, item for item (as some of our 
words now do), and other immense consequences in 
science too numerous to be even hinted at here. 

The words of existing languages testify, as I hav 
said, to the unconscious, instinctiv, all-pervasiv pres- 
ence to the mind of man, of the possibility of render- 
ing a material phenomena into the terms of mind, or 
inversely, those of mind into the terms of matter; 
but nobody has, apparently, ever suspected this 
underlying law of metaphor to be universal, and as 
important, to say the least, as the law of gravitation. 
That law (gravitation) unifies the matter-world with 
itself; this law (that of metaphor) unifies the matter- 
world and the mind-world with each other. Take for 
example the word inclination. It applies equally 
well to matter; my body inclines on a couch; or to 
mind as I incline to visit a friend. This congruity of 
everything, everything, EVERYTHING of mind, to every- 
thing of matter, is the new idea. It is this which, in 
a great ineasure, founds Alwato. 

Let me, in conclusion of this matter, demonstrate 
the fact that, on the testimony of extant words, we al- 
ways conceive (however unconsciously) of mind as of 
a world, with all sorts of things contained, and all 
sorts of transactions going on in it, precisely as we 
conceive of this outer or material world. I say, for 
example, that “ I hav such a thing in my mind,” that 
such another thing “has gone out of my mind,” ete. 
The mind forms always a grand receptacle, theater, 
or world where these things happen. 
following list of words: 


Mind. 


Inclination (leaning). 
Uprightness (downright- 


Matter. 
Inclination (leaning). 
Uprightness (downright- 


ness). ness). 
Right (straight). Right (line, angle) 
straight . 
Wrong Wig (“ crooked whis- 
y ? 


Integers(whole numbers). 
Fractions (broken num- 
bers). 


Integrity (wholeness). 
Fractious (breaky, balky). 


Platform, pedestal, base- 


of thought). ment. a 
Conation (mental effort). Cone, as wedge, driving 
; and splitting instru- 
ment. 
Information. | Forming in. 
Instruction. Building in. : 
Education. Drawing forth (as a 
army out of its quarters). 
Structure. Build. 
Organ (of mind). Organ (a material instru- 
ment). ` 


Function (a doing). 


Function (a doing). 
Re-member (the same). 


Re-member (to reunite 
separated parts). 

Vacuity (mental). 

Contents (of mind) 


Vacuity (emptiness). 
Contents (material). 


Realize. Thingify- 

Process. Go, proceeding, process. 

Research. Back-looking. . 

Intro-spection; Intuition. In-looking. 3 

Restraint. Back-holding. 

Con-ception (of an idea). Conception (ofa child). 

Perception. Taking in through (an _ 

opening). 

Elevation (of mind). Elevation of a bird (in th 

air). . 
Ete. Ete. 


These four dozen words can readily, when space is 
given, be made into four hundred, or four thousand— 
or, if we go to other languages, forty thousand—all 
illustrating the same wonderful coincidence between 
our natural ideas of the outer world and of the world 
within. This discovery, for it is really such, opens 


‘up an immense new field of scientific investigation, 


making the inquiring into ideas, and the comparison 
between the outer and the inner world, the most-in- 
tensely interesting study ever offered to the human 
mind—opening the way to the intellectual unifica- 
tion of all the parts of the universe; founding a uni- 
versal language, to be to the two or three thousand 
languages on the earth what the railroad is to the 
common.road; expounding all sects, parties, and doc- 
trins to each other; reconciling differences, harmo- 
nizing mankind; giving everybody just what every- — 
body is seeking for, in every department of life; and, 
in a word, inaugurating the intellectual, scientific, 
and social millennium. Universologists and Alwato- 
ists are engaged in exploiting this immense new field 
of investigation, and realifying its consequences. 
What do we care for the old effete metaphysical ques- 
tions about what matter is, what mind is; which is 
first, which is second, etc.? .We are investigating the 
phenomena of each (true scientific work), and the 
echo'of relationship of the phenomena of the one to 
the phenomena of the other (still higher scientific 
work), in the most exhaustiv particularity and detail 
—exact scientific work, inductiv, Baconian, positiv- 
istic to the last degree. Will Mr. Putnam and that 
ilk not hav the kindness to take the pains to begin - 
to understand us as we really are, instead of suppos- 
ing that they know a priori what we must be, and . 
classifying us with the musty schoolmen of the past, - 
to whom they are themselvs far more closely related ? 
They still hav the shell of the old egg sticking to 
them, which. so confuses their vision that in locking 
at us they think we are back inside the shell; whereas, 
in fact, we pecked our way completely out of the 
shell some time ago, and are already chickens several 
days older than Mr. Putnam is, or they are. 

I beg the opportunity for one more article in con- 
tinuation of this reply, for the purpose of giving a 
sample of real Universological work as a curiosity 
for the readers of Taz Truru SEEKER, and just to giy 
Mr. Putnam a small dose of that particularity which 
he calls for; and when he shall know that we are 
prepared to pour out volume after volume of similar ~ 
matter, he will perhaps giv up his idea that we are 
dealing in general deduction not resting on adequate 
detailed investigation. 

I say real Universological work, for all that Mr. 
Putnam has said, and all that I hav said, has been 
talking about Universology, and not talking Univers- 
ology itself (except incidentally). I know that what 
I shall present next is not exactly ordinary news- 
paper matter, even for so advanced and scientific a 
sheet as Tue Trura Seeger; nor is its milk for babes 
for scientific men themselvs; but I hope for once I 
shall be forgiven. So much has been said about Uni- 
versology that it will be well to hav a specimen brick 
out of this new edifice, by which some advanced minds 
may be able to judge of it correctly. My subject 
will be “The Five Senses.” As Mr. Putnam thinks 


Compare the | we neglect the senses, that will be appropriate. 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 
m s 


Brother Masquerier’s Message of Despair. 


To rae Eprror or Tue Trute Sexxer, Sir: Our 
aged brother, Lewis Masquerier, is a very discourag- 
ing reformer. He says that S. P. Andrews, with all 
his learning, “cannot explain his Universology of 
unism, duism, and trinism.” And at the end of the 
same paragraph he adds that none of the leading 
phoneticians, naming five of them, with the Pantarch 
at the head and Prof. March at the foot, “ has ever 
discovered the distinction between sonants and con- 


` presume it will be the means of making me a life 


` tracting parties being Mr. William West, of Carbon, 


_ bon, Wyoming territory. 
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sonants, which can be seen by looking in the.mouth 
with a glass.” For iinytiwe years Mr. Masqueries 
has been striving to teach this thing which any one 
‘ean see by opening his mouth and looking in a glass; 
but nobody has yet seen it except the teacher. And 
the venerable Pantarch, Mr. Masquerier says, is try- 
ing to teach something which he himself can’t ex- 
ain. 
P “O squint-eyed science! hast thou wandered there 
To waft us back the message of despair?” 


Washington, D. C. W. H. B. 


| Letters from Sriends. 


g SYRACUSE, Dee. 13, 1883. 
Mr. Epiror: In reply to your postal received to- 
day, reminding me of the expiration of my trial 
suBscription, will say that I am much pleased with 
the paper and here inclose $2.50, the amount for one 
year. _ l 
Hoping you success and prosperity in the good 
cause and that THE TRUTH Seeker will always find 
a place among my many other papers, 
I am most truly yours, De Wirt C. JENKINS. 


REapDING, MicH., Dec. 20, 1883. 

Mr. Epiror: I thought I would try to get along a 
short time without THE TRUTH SEEKER, as I take so 
many others, though none none excel’ your paper, if 
they equal it. So I made my intent known to my 
wife, and it would hav done you good to see the 
blood in her eye. Her Yankee was up at once. So 
here goes $2.50 for the paper another year, and I 


subscriber, as wife says we cannot keep house with- 
out it. ` H. N. ProurTy. 


NorTH Lawrence, O., Dac. 28, 1883. 
Mr. Epitor: A Liberal wedding took place at our 
friend Cardwell’s yesterday, the 27th inst., the con- 


Wyoming, and Maggie, third -daughter of Mr. Henry 
Cardwell, of this place. The marriage ceremony was 
performed by I. M, Taggart, justice of the peace. 
A form was used from “The Truth Seeker Collection,’’ 
it being the bride’s desire to be married from them, 
believing more in the efficacy of love in joining to- 
gether than in the old “Whom God hath joined to- 
gether,” etc. Their friends wish them a happy and 
prosperous voyage through life. A number of very 
beautiful and useful presents were presented to the 
newly married pair, some of which were from Car- 

. Yours truly. Gro. Musgrove. 

HEMPSTEAD, ARK., Dec. 12, £.M. 283. 

Mr. Epiron: I hope this may reach you before 
the firat day of January next, as my subscription 
expires then. I hope, however, I may be in time. 
Inclosed you will find $5. 

We want to send something to the Bennett Mon- 
ument Fund; we want to send something to old 
Brother Hacker; we want to contribute something 
to every Freethought movement, but we are not able; 
we are both as poor as a church mouse. But we are 
like a bad dollar, always on hand about the time for 
renewing our subscription. Were it not for THE 
TRUTH SEEKER we should starve to death on dry 
prayers, for we hav plenty of them. Nothing more, 


but, Remaining yours truly, {2 G. MELEAR, 
A. E. CHAMBLESS. 


ST. JOHNSBURY, Dec. 24, 1883. 
Mr. Epīrogr: Inclosed find $13 75, for which please 
send THE TRUTH SEEKER to the inclosed names. And 
for the balance of money send me “Crimes of 
Preachers;’’ and also a few of “False Claims,” and 
“ Fall and Redemption,” by Charles Watts. I be- 
lieve this completes the list for this time. I shall 
try and get more subscribers for THE TRUTH SEEKER 
by and by. This is a hard town for Infidels, but I 
find, once in a while, one sticking out of the mud; 
I giv him a yank on to solid ground dnd he soon 
stands alone. Then he begins to wonder how he 
happened to stick there so long. Tus TRUTH SEEKER 
will do it every time if I can get them to read it. We 
hav thirteen churches in this town; nine in the vil- 
lage; one to three hundred and twenty-five people. 

So you can see that it is up hill here. 
Truly yours, JOHN BELKNAP. 


HarwicuH, Dec. 24, 283. . 
Mr. Eprtor: Our TRUTH SEEKER still holds its own 
and still meets the demand of the age; indeed, it is 
indispensable. How any Freethinker can do without 
such a valuable paper, I am at a loss to know. I 
know of many rich Freethinkers in Harwich who 
cannot be prevailed on to aubscribe, and yet will 
spend money for luxuries with a free hand. I know, 
too, of Christians here who are self-sacrificing for 
their religion, and spare no pains to sustain it as 
though their eternal all depended upon their every 
exertion in the maintenance. - I hav often thought 
that if Freethinkers were as earnest as are the 
Christians, or were as liberal with their money as 
they are in their ideas, we might soon rid the country 
of the great scourge called Christianity and turn the 
churches into halls of useful knowledge, 


I am just now disappointed in one upon whom I 
confidently relied to subscribe, but who refuses for 
some. reason or other; but I am not without hopes 
that I shall succeed yet. I spoke of him in my last. 

Piease find within $3, for which continue THe 


TRUTH SEEKER; and send me the “Age of Reason.” 


I had the book, but somebody has taken it away 
and, I presume, destroyed it.’ They havn’t entirely 
forgotten the fashion of burning books, and would 
be glad to burn bodies, but the power- to do it has 
slipped from their fingers and so now a resort must 
be had to alleged obscenity in order to secure vic- 
tims. A little more leavening ‘by science and good 
sense, and that miserable subterfuge will also cease 
to avail them. B. F. Ropsins. - 


, Mr. Forest, Can.. Dec. 28, 1883. — 
_ Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $2.50, being the 
amount of subscription required to pay my fare to 
depot, May, 1885. i 
As the Hibernian said, “I think I am taking an 
unfair advantage of you,” but, if I do not mistake 
your notice to subscribers that those who pay before 
the 1st of Jan., 1884, in advance, may hav those 
terms, you will see that my passage is paid up to 


‘May next, so this will extend it to one year after 


that time—that jis, if this letter reaches you before 
the first, which I think it will—though I hav de- 
layed past the eleventh hour, and near to the fifty- 
ninth minute past twenty-three o’clock, railroad time. 

Now, if this arrives in time, accept the compli- 
ments of the season, with my best wishes for the 
good old TRUTH SEEKER, which I would not like to 
be without, as you will see by the few lines inclosed. 

Yours truly, Wu. Lewis. 


ALTOONA, Pa., Dac. 27, 283. 
Mr. Eprror: I send you $4, for two steel lithographs 
of Bennett and Paine, for our Liberal League room, 


‘the balance to be sent in tracts, for gratuitous dis- 


tribution, the majority cheap leaflets. 

We hav opened a League room, the furnishing of 
which has cost us $200, a pretty heavy expense on 
the few of the faithful. We propose to open our 
room as a public reading and lecture room as soon 
as we are able to do so. We first want to start a li- 
brary of standard Freethought and scientific books, 
also allowing Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans to 
put theirs on file, and having also all the Liberal 
press. But as yet we must begin small. Our room 
is sixteen by sixty feet, right in the center of the 
city, and over the R. R Men’s Christian Association. 
Mr. Lewis Plack is our president. Our League or- 
ganized last June. 

I hav the papers and tracts you sent, and am dis- 
tributing them. 
` Wishing you success,*I am, very respectfully, 

Jonn R. KEMP. 


} 


PEKIN, ILL., Jan. 3, 1884 

Mr. Epırror: Please find iuclosed $7.75 to renew 
my subscription, and for a year’s subscription for 
a new subscriber. Also in payment of ‘ History 
of Christianity,” by Edward Gibbon; one dozen 
“Faise Ciaims,” by John E, Ramsburg, for distribu- 
tion, as I make it a point to send every copy of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER to some one whom I think would 
read it. It only costs a cent to do that. Liberal 
lectures are too expensiv for two or three to pay for. 
So we must try and do the next best thing, buy and 
distribute papers, tracts, and books. 

Tur Troura SEEKER has become a necessity to me. 
I hav read articles on the philosophy of Spiritualism 
ever since the days of Judge Edmondson, as pub- 
lished in the New York Tribune, and read much of 
other’s experience, but hav no knowledge or experi- 
ence of my own in support of its truth, and would 
pow rather receive some demonstration than more 
theory and experience. 

Hoping a prosperous and happy New Year to THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, W. H. PEARCE. 


PIıTrsBUBGH, Pa., Dec. 25, 1883. 

Mr. Eprrorn: Once more I send you an order for $5 
to renew my subscription for my favorit paper, THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, and to pay for other reading matter 
to enlighten my own and others’ minds in this big- 
oted place of ours, although, in my humble opinion, 
there has been a great change for the better within 
the past twenty years; and there is still plenty of 
room for improvement. 

Iam much pleased that THe TRUTH SEEKER has 
fallen into such good hands as yours, and hope you 
will, as you hav in the past, treat all alike, what- 
ever they call themselvs. Giv everyone a show to 
prove what he thinks is right. As for myself, my 
humble opinion is that right is only a matter of opin- 
ion, after. considering everything concerning the 
same. 

I am sorry my present circumstances will not al- 
low me to giv more toward the monument to our la- 
mented friend, D. M. Bennett, but such is fate, you 
know. I would like very much to see a hall built, 
and think it would be much more appropriate, last- 
ing, and beneficial to the cause of truth and mental 
liberty. 

Yours, for more of that universal knowledge best 
adapted to the present age and time, and the suc- 
cess of THE TRUTH SEEKER and all connected there- 
with, J. J. 


CALMER, Iowa, Dec. 14, 1883. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find post-office order 
for $3 50—$250 for my next year’s subscription to 
Tus TRUTH SEEKER, and $1 for the Monument Fund. 

I was in hopes some able writer would reply to 
Thomas Winter’s article in Toe TRUTH SEEKER of 
December 1st. How does Mr. Winter know thai all 
other religionists and Spiritualists are a deluded set? 
I will venture to assert that there are just as intel- 
ligent people outside of Materialistic belief as any- 
where to be found—even Thomas Winter himself. 
Believing a thing don’t make it so. If it did the 
Bible would surely be an inspired book, as there are 
thousands who believe it to be so, 

He says good, sound sense must convince every- 
body. I say not. I claim that in order to hav men 
believe a thing, there must be some evidence beside. 
mere assertion. I hav read Mr. Winter’s articles for 
a long time, and this last one is the most unchari- 
table in the list. I claim the right to think for my- 
self in politics and in religion, and I accord the same 
right to others; and I desire better evidence than 
mere- assertion to convince me that Materialism is 
any better or safer than the old orthodox religion. 

Mr. Thomas Winter, Materialist, the next time 
you write another article accusing all that differ with 
you of being ‘‘deluded and deceived,” please tell.us 
how you know. Very respectfully, M. Hines. 


ALMOND, Dac, 24, 283. 

Mr. Eprror: I inclose $3.75—$2.50 to pay for THE 
TRUTH SEEKER for the year 284 for myself, $1 to pay 
for two trial subscriptions, and 25 cents for a copy 
of “Crimes of Preachers.” I want it to show to my 
clerical friends, that they may see what a purifying 
influence Christianity has on the clergy. 

I hope to put in some work to aid Tae TRUTH 
SEEKER the coming year, I wish I could send fifty 
subscribers instead of two from this town. They 
are goirg to come, however; take my word for it. 
The fields are ripe for the harvest, and if every 
friend of Freethought will do his best to circulate 
papers, books, and tracts among the people, his ef- 
forts, in conjunction with the labors of our brilliant 
corps of lecturers in the field, will giv the cause 
of Freethought such an impetus in 284 that we our- 
selvs will be surprised at the result. 

The record of the last year has been a grand one 
for Liberalism in this country, and such as to en- 
courage every Liberal who has any heart in the 
cause. Friends, let us put in a good amount of work 
the coming year. Success awaits us—nothing more 
sure. 

I want, through THE TRUTH SEEKER, to wish all my 
Liberal friends, and especially those connected with 
the publication of the paper, a happy New Year. I 
will not say anything about Christmas, as that is a 
fraud, you know. But still I want everybody happy, 
and hope they will get their stockings full, and sing 
the good old song—which the angels didn’t sing—of 
peace and good will. Fraternally yours, 

O. D. WALLACE, 


CEDAR SPRINGS, Micon., Dec. 15, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: I would like to be heard once more on 
the subject of prohibition. I think I hav a right to 
speak on this great and important subject, as I am 
one of six sons, none of which has formed the habit 
of smoking, chewing, or drinking. I hav never dealt 
in the so-called luxuries. This will surely giv me a 
passport to honesty of purpose. 

I see in your issue of Dec. 1st an article from A. 
W. Shuck, M. D., which strikes me as being very 
much out of place. I will not attempt to criticise his 
letter. It would take too much time and space. I 
would like to ask these Prohibitionists how they pro- 
pose to prohibit the use or sale of liquor. Will they 
cuggle them to the bar, as some of our pioneer far- 
mers used to do their cattle from the straw stack? 
It is well known fact to farmers that if their stock 
don’t seem to relish the poor feed, they may, by cut- 
ting a gad and using it freely on the cattle in driv- 
ing them away two or three times, cause them to re- 
turn with renewed appetites. Man is animal in his 
nature. I say, giv us your ideas of how you propose 
to prohibit the evil of intemperance, or to prohibit 
it entirely if you please. If you hav any plan, please 
state it. 

The people hav been fooled too often with high- 
sounding names. We had an act to strengthen the 
public credit. This act was passed in 1866. In 1873 
the people had no credit throughout the land. But 
the act was meant to enhance the value of money 
and depreciate the value of property. We saw the 
result, bankruptcy, all over the land. To these fanat- 
ical Prohibitionists I would say, Giv more heed to 
the land question, the money monopoly, and let the 
good Christians purify the blood cf the savior, 

Usury is the thief that steals the poor man’s earn- 
ings. I would be heartiiy glad if all Liberals would 
cease to see man’s inhumanity to man in regard to 
usury. I am furnishing a Methodist minister with 
the Irish Worid and Teura Serxrer. He is inclined 
to be Liberal. He givs more lectures than sermons. 
It is only a matter of time. His nine children must 
be fed, and he has nothing left but the pulpit tosup- 
port them. 

No less than three beggars called one day to get 
money to pay what they owed their ministers. My 
wife told the ladies that the Lord would feed his 


` 


>- pick to pieces your many able writers. We liv in 


l I remain in the faith, A. S. Croxton. |lightened mind is to furnish facts and figures dem- 


` hav been for about seven years, Will write more at|*he truth in this beautiful territory, although the 


_I think we hav every assurance of success. We hav|* 800d one, and the tracts may prove an entering 


„able paper. I could not estimate the amount of|#2d now the shepherd comes in to organize and 
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lambs if they would only truss in the Lord. With | of the horrid and diabolical superstition of the past| medium on the ground that the medium is unable 
kind regards to all the noble patrons of our paper |and present. The right and proper way to crush out| to deliver the messages of the departed except in, 
and especially the noble crew that stand at her helm. Christian intolerance and superstition from the en-| their own simple style. Messages are received from 
Christ and his apostles, notwithstanding Antichrist 
and hundreds of his disciples place Jesus of Nazareth 
in the same category with William Tell. As for my- 
self, I regard Christ as an allegorical character. I 
don’t think he ever had an actual existence. Thomas 
Paine, Thomas Jefferson, Humboldt, Voltaire, and 
hundreds of other great. minds whom Spiritualists 
claim hav communicated through their mediums don’t 
seem to be as progressiv as when on earth. Can it 
be possible that these great men hav ceased to ex- 
plore the regions of science, and are leisurely bask- 
ing in the balmy breezes and the soft rays of the sun 
of the summer-land, content to let truth seekers 
such as Wakeman, Putnam, Seaver, Andrews, Mrs, 
Slenker, Susan Wixon, Mr. Tucker, and thousands 
of others grope their way in the dark. Why, our old 
hero, D. M. Bennett, if there be another and higher® 
ife, has been in the summer-land long enough to 
Icommunicate to his thousands of warm friends 
through Ture Trur SEEKER. He was never known to 
neglect us so long before; even behind the prison 
bars his brain and pen were never idle. From the 
remotest corner of the globe he wafted us long and 
interesting letters and kindly greeting. Why don’t 
he enlighten us now on the many vexed questions 
the pros and cons of which hav been discussed in 
his beloved TRUTH SEEKER for years. Why are Spirit- 
ualists so touchy when we propound such questions 
as the foregoing. Why, it is nine chances to one 
that they will call us a fool for propounding them. 
I do not go so far as some Materialists and say that 
I hav no desire to liv forever. If Mother Nature so 
arranges prolonged existence, “Barkis is willin’ ” to 
tackle it. I am not going to picture an eternal ex- 
istence as monotonous, and hav no fear of stagnation 
from ennui. No, if there is such a life, it will be 
perfectly natural, and doubtless varied enough. 
Brother Eugene and Sister Elmina are a little pre- 
cipitate when they draw on their imagination for 
the kind of life a life eternal would be. We’ll climb 
that mountain when we get to it. In fact, we hav 
got as many obstacles to surmount in the present 
life as we can well attend to. Free lands, free 
money, free thought, a free press, and a thousand 
other things are to be done, and the laborers are 
few. 

This last hit at two of my favorit believers in Nir- 
vana ought to prove a sufficient offset againt what 
I hav ventured to say about our Spiritualistic friends, 
but I’ll wager my chances of a future state of ever- 
lasting bliss that the latter get riled up and say 
something. naughty about me, while Eugene and 
Elmina will only smile and set their brains to work 
to extricate themselvs from the awkward situation in 
which they place themselvs in their zeal for the one 
and only one world theory. J, ALLEN Evans, 


onstrating that the priesthood and theology are the 
i i GRESHAM, ILL., Dec. 12, 1883, | 1°41 foes of humanity, and the greatest danger this 
Mr. Eprror: I hav read a few numbers of Tre] tepublic has to fear is from them, for this class of 
TRUTH Seeker which a friend furnished me, anq 1{ *2@ves is behind every giant swindle and monopoly 
like it. I believe I am an Infidel, but did not know | tbet is causing humanity to mourn all over the 
it till since reading your paper. It does me good to| 8rth. Kingcraft, priestcraft, and thiefcraft is, and 
tell men that I am reading THE TRUTH SEEKER, and | always has been, the trinity of theology. Down with 
that Iam an Infidel, as people all know me, and | ‘he monster of the past, the vampire of the present! 
know that I hav been a Methodist for a long time, | Will not some of the wealthy Liberals of the states 
I am a justice of the peace and a school teacher, and | furnish me with a few Trurs Sexxer leaflets to sow 


some future time. R. E. Manser, | 20st priest-ridden spot on the earth? If any man 
: ever deserved a monument on this earth, it was D. 
LOWELL, NEB., Jan. 6, 1884. |M. Bennett. The small thing you are soon going to 

Mrz. Eprror: I sent you a remittance of $5 a few | Plant above the noble dead is but the mustard-seed 
days ago, to renew the subscription of J. F. Blood- Which in the future will grow to a gigantic, beautiful 
good and myself. I intended to inform the readers |tree. None can find fault for your noble efforts to- 
of your paper that there is a good opening in this} Ward the grand, good, truthful, fearless Bernett. 
place for a good family doctor. I shall be pleased to| There are none who can object, save some misera- 
giv any information to anyone that you may know|le, miserly, metaphysical crank. A happy New 
or recommend, No gaint, no bigot, no drunkard, no | Year to Tae Trora SEEKER and all its friends. In- 
tea-totaller wanted. CHICHESTER SPIRE. closed find one dollar—fifty cents for the two annu- 
als, and fifty cents toward Mr. Bennett’s monument. 

Parca Grove, Wis., Dec. 13, 1883, |I wish my mite was fifty dollars. 

Mr. Epitor: Inclosed please find postal order for Yours truly, Epwarp F. Monn, SR. 
renewal of the subscriptions of James Hicklin and 
Henry F. Young. 

The brave paper has become a household necessary 
in both our families, and we do not like to hav a 
number delayed. Miss Wixon’s corner for the chil- 
dren is just the thing. We Liberals are slow to see 
the need of Freethought literature for our children, 
so I welcome any provision for the mental growth of 
our future Liberals, Mrs. Dexia W. Youna, 


: BurraLo, Wyo., Dec. 15, 1883. 

Mr. Eprror: Here we come, forty-four strong! Send 
along your tracts of your own selection. I presume 
I hay traveled over the ground covered by the mis- 
sionary documents a dozen times, but I hav some 
friends with whom I liv who hav never heard the 
different phases of the Infidel doctrin preached 
straight from the shoulder. They are non-believers, 
OLEVELAND, Jan. 8, 1884. however, else I could not bide with them in the peace 

Mr. Eprror: Last Sunday the Cleveland Liberal and harmony that characterizes our home. The list 
League elected officers for the ensuing year. Mr. C. of names inclosed are of skeptics in the main, and I 
O. Gibson was re-elected president, Me. J. D. Mal. trust you will gain some new subscribers through 
loney was elected vice-president, Mr. Joseph Gillson | *bem. Will send other names from time to time, I 
was re-elected treasurer, and W. I. Irving re-elected | Went above the designated number, for in numbers 
secretary. The League has been organized only about | ‘here is strength. I will read the tracts, when they 
three months, but has made fair progress, We now | rive, to members of my household, and then dis- 
propose to holi a banquet in memory of the 147th | ‘tibute them where I think they may bring forth 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas Paine, of which | Tuit. I think your plan of sending out sample copies 


had some of the bright stars of Liberalism address | edge in some instances. I hav never been inti- 
us, and hay made arrangements for others. I should | ately associated tor any length of time with a man 
very much like to bav the League Congress meet in since I’ve been an Infidel that I did not succeed in 
Cleveland. It is centrally located, and its hotels,| Converting him, or leading him out of the dark into 
balls, and opera houses are commodious and conveu-|the light; but it is hard work sometimes, and not 
ient. It is easily accessible from all parts of the | 8° good a way as to slip into their hands the silent 
country by rail and water. Everything being con- |Pleader on paper. 
sidered, I think no more preferable place could be| Buffalo is a new and flourishing town, building up 
suggested. Yours fraternally, W. I. Irving. | Very rapidly. The newspaper (the Echo) urges the 
observance of the Sabbath and attendance at church 
` LONGMONT, CoL., Dec. 11, 1883. and Sunday-school, and preparations are going for 
Mr. Eprror: Please find inclosed $5 for Taz Taurn| Vard to establish a gospel-shop at an early date. 
SEEKER for 1883-4. I wish to express my gratitude for Already one of the black-coated gentlemen is on hand 
your kindness in sending me the paper for the past | fOr the winter, quartered on the good citizens who 
year, Of course had you stopped it when my sub-|%°t On very well before he came, and built up a 
scription expired I should hav done without some flourishing town without his assistance, conquered 
actual necessity rather than do without your valu- the rough element that infest all new frontier towns, 


Srrina Fores, PA., Dec. 22, 1883. 

Mz, Eorror: Inclosed find $2 for books and tracts. 
These tracts are to be a poor Infidel’s Christmas 
gifts to some of his wealthier Lutheran and Reform ed 
acquaintances. Here where I liv seems to be the 
focus of Ligotry and sectarianism, Though there 
are but two churches in the town itself, which are 
fleece his flock. He will doubtless look closely after | Well frequented every Sunday—one Lutheran, the 
the ewe lambs of the fold, as is the custom of the| ther Reformed—there exists quite @ number of: 
parson. I hope in time to locate in the town to do| Meeting-houses”’ of the different sects of Protest- 


last June. His eyesight remains good, and he can businese, and then I'll do what I can to counteract antism in this neighborhood, where revivals and 
read for hours at a time. He reads and re-reads | bis teachings—perhaps organize a Liberal League. prayer-meetings are held, where the gospel is 
your paper a dozen times over, quarrels with the|1’ve been in the harness now ten years, and though | Preached, where the poor, miserable sinners make a 
writers, and thinks such gifted minds as write for I’m not so enthusiastic in the cause as during the noise unto the Lord. It is indeed oftentimes most 
Tae Truta Seexer should exercise more charity for | {t8t year of my mental emancipation, I never lose a undoubtedly æ noise, or, rather, a nuisance, to ob- 
those that differ from them in opinion as regards the good opportunity to strike a blow where I think it| tain forgivness for their transgressions, where man, 
future, the unknowable, The letter of friend Isaac | Will count. I am a sort of natural communist, and | Women, and children lie for hours on their knees In 

Paden gave him much pleasure. After reading it he hav. invariably found those with whom I shared the |thoughtlessness, sobbing and listening to the out- | 
remarked, “How I wish I could write. But my hand | fruits of my labor ready to rob me when the slight- bursts of some farmer-theologian, or some converted 
shakes so that they could never read it.” But if he|°St opportunity offered. Such a disposition on the member, who tells them in one breath that he knows 
could, it would only be another added to the list to | Patt of others has rather dampened my ardor on that | tbat he is saved and redeemed, and still is a misera- 
subject. I am a Greenbacker in principle, but am/{ble sinner, not worthy of all that mercy and good- 
what can be termed an orthodox community; not|T@ther disheartened as to its chances to win. The| 288 that heaven bestowed upon him. Then again 
that there are no Liberals here, but policy keeps | 04 idea is easier removed than the gold idea. Peo-|they make a noise unto the Lord singing, or, rather, 
them from expressing their honest opinions. When | 2/¢ hang tenaciously to the golden idol. They seem |sbouting, some of those horrible Moody and Sankey 
I solicit my friends to subscribe for your paper they utterly unable to divest their minds of the idea that | hymns, which resemble more the drinking songs and 
reply, “Oh, I think the writers go too rough for the | S014 does not possess in itself all the attributes of a | battle-cries of soldiers than chorals and psalms of an 
Bible.” At the same time they hav not a particle of veritable money. emotional assembly! Sunday-school, church, prayer- 
reverence for the book, Notwithstanding my abili- Mr. Wettstein defines my position much better on | meeting, eat, drink, work, sleep—thisis the life, the 
ties are limited, I shall always do all in my power | *}e mind and matter question than I could doit my-| entire import of the concept life as led by these 
for the cause of Liberalism. I mean to be a life self. He is a trump, and I follow suit, not because | Christian country folks. I hav often sat, together with 
subscriber to Tux Trura Seexer. I inclose 25 cents he or anybody else says so, but because I can’t do|some of the older people, who are all of German 
for the “Truth Seeker Annual.” otherwise by the lights set before me, I can’t doj descent, and yet speak a corrupt German, and tried 
Mrs. Grororanna Rion, | Otherwise than regard Spiritism as a worse form of|to giv them some more Liberal views, and there I 
superstition than that of orthodox Christians. I hav|found such an ignorance and stupidity combined 
read all their fine-spun theories, and listened respect-| with such horrid superstition that immediately I 
Hooper, Uran, Dec. 18, 283. | fully to those who claim to be in daily communica- | ceased to throw pearls before the swine, and waste 
Mr, EDITOR: will you please forward methbe “Truth | tion with spirits, yet all they offer appears very ab-| words and time, The majority of the older people 
Seeker Annual,” also the “Agnostic Annual,” Lon-/surd to me, when jugglers and sleight-of- hand per-|do not know enough of either language to read any- 
don, Cattell & Co.? x formers do all and more than the Spiritualists do,|thing besides Bible, prayer-book, and, perhaps, news- 
_ In my opinion, these two 25-cent works should be|and make no claim upon the supernatural. I am |papers; all other things they shun as diabolic and 
in the hands of every Freethinker in the land who | loth to believe in what appears to be so unnatural. | antichristian invention. Where is our civilization? 
loves humanity, equality, truth, justice, and universal | Scarcely any two Spiritualists entertain the same|This government sends out missionaries to convert 
liberty to all. These annuals of course will contain theory of the manifestations which hay led them to|the heathen, while there are millions worse than 
reliable statistics of the party known as the scien- j believe in a future state of existence. One by one| heathen in our midst! Alas! and the Christian rab- 
title progreasionists, or, as we love to be called, In-|their great mediums hav proven to be humbugs and| ble ventures to condemn antiquity and paganism, 
fidels, or Freethinkers. With these two annuals, ey-|frauds. We are told by one that an unlettered boy,| but the poor ones are misled, stupefied, hav sacri- 


pleasure and profit it has been to my family. I com- 
menced taking it four years ago for my aged father 
(who is still with me). He was eighty-five years old 


_ ery lover of liberty will be able to stop the mighty | or servant, woman, or girl, receives and delivers mes- | ficed their reason to obtain a policy for an imagin- 


torrent of falsehood that is being manufactured and | sages in a tongue or langua , 
ge to which they are utter] ary life beyond the grave, where they are to be re- 
launched all over the earth by the priestly servants | strangers. Another excuses the bad grammar of a| warded by an imaginary being, á F. W. Ore, 


Childyer’s Corner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent, 


= 
‘* His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or bjgh, 
He who the most good works can tell, 

Livs longest though he soonest die,” 

——————__ OE 
.Our friends ‘are invited to assist in our 

occasional puzzle department by the contri- 
bution of original charades, rehuses, enigmas, 
etc. All matter of the above named character 


will be grately appreciated.—Ep. CHILDREN’S 

CORNER. 

EEE ee 
A Short Sermon. 


Ohildren who read my lay, 
This much I hav to say: 
Each day and every day ~ 
Do what is right; 
Right things in great and small; 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon, and stars, and all, 
You shall hay light. 
s 


This further I would say: 
Be-you tempted though you may, 
Each day and every day, 

s Speak what is true—~ 
True things in great and small; 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon, and stars, and all, 

Heaven would show through. 


Figs, ag you see and know, 

Do not from thistles grow; x 

And though the blossoms blow 
White on the tree, 

Grapes never, never yet 

On the limbs of thorns were set, 

So, if you good would get, 
Good you must he. 


Life’s journey through and through, 
Speak what is just and true, 
Doing what’s right to do 
Unto one and all, 
‘When you work and when you play, 
Each day and every day; 
Then peace shall gild your way, 
Though the sky should fall. 
—Selected, 
o 


Earth’s True Kings and Queens. ` 
‘A DIALOG FOR THREE CHARACTERS. 
Emma.—Mary, dear, we read a good deal 


“about Queen Victoria, and she seems to be 


quite a celebrated character. Who is she, 
anyway? 5 

Mary.—Victoria? Why, she is the queen 
of Grest Britain, Canada, and all the British 
possessions, and it is all a very large country, 
too, oyer which she rules, I can tell you. 
There’s Scotland and Ireland, and lots of 
islands'in the British seas, the Channel Is- 
lands, and the Isle of Wight; then the rock of 
Gibraltar, of which I hav a little fragment 
that my father brought from there, one time. 
‘Chen, there’s some parts of Asia she has rule 
over too, and even Africa. And in America, 
besides Canada, there arg islands that belong 
to the throne, and besides, her sway extends 
away to Australia, all those places you study 
about in your geography. 

She reigns over a country upon which the 
sun never sets, they say. 

Emma,-—Why, she must be ever and ever so 
rich ! f 

Mary.—Well, she is. 

Emma.—Say, can queens hav everything 
they want, and go and come just when they 
please ? 

Mary.—Why, yes; I suppose they can hav 
everything that gold can purchase, but, there 
are some things that gold cannot buy, nor 
jewels bright can bring. Ordinarily, I sup- 
pose they can go and come as they choose; 
but then, there is Parliament, and court- 
parties, and one thing and another that has 
to be attended to. 

Emma.—You said there were some things 
that gold and jewels could not buy, and, to be 
frank, I don’t believe that. 

Mury.—Well, it is true, however. 

Emma,—I wish you’d name something that 
gold can't buy, if you can. 

Mary.—I can. There is a pure, unsullied 


. conscience; gold cannot buy that. It can’t 


buy a pure, unselfish devotion, nor a heart 
of true love and tenderness. 
Emma.—Oh pooh! that is preaching. I 


‘wish J was a queen. Oh, wouldn't I prance 


around like a spread eagle! (She walks proudly 
round the room.) ‘Wouldn't I dress in royal 
purple velvet—silk velvet, mind you; none of 
your cheap velveteen—and oh, such silks and 
gatins as I'd wear, every day too! And such 
diamonds! O Lordy! Lordy! It just makes 
my head dizzy to think of it! I'd hav my 
gowns made with long trains, and all trimmed 
with gold bands, and on my head I'd wear a 
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golden crown, you know, all stuck full of 


Jiewels. My! but wouldn't it be gay? 


Mary.—I guess your head would achesome. 
I hav read sotnewhere that ‘uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown.” 

Emma.—t don’t believe a word of it. It 
wouldn’t be any more uneasy to wear a crown 
than it is to hav. your hair all braided, and 
twisted up with hair orimpers, 80 now! I'd 
hav such a good:time traveling, and seeing 
the sights of the world, and when at home I'd 
sit by my castle window, and bow to my lords 
and ladies as they passed. (Aside.) Oh, 
wouldn't I queen it over that. haughty, 
naughty, saucy Addie Jernegan, the spiteful, 
hateful, goodefor-nothing oreature! (tossing 
her head). ; 

[Enter Albert.] 

Albert, —What's that you said? You'd like 
to bea queen? Well, I would like tip-top to 
beaking! I'd hava pony then—a dozen if 
Ichose—and a pocket full of money all the 
time! Td hav balls, tops, and kites, and 
marbles without number, and {all made of 
solid gold! I’d hav asword and gun, and a 
candy store at my right hand—yes, I would, 
Billy Jones called me a liar to-day, and I 
made his nose bleed for it, but had I been a 
king, I would hav waved my hand (waving his 
hand) thus, and to my warriors said, “OF with 
his head!” 

Emma.—A pretty king you'd be, with your 
turned up nose, squinting eyes, and lollopy | 3 
ears ! . 

Albert.—I'd be as pretty a king as you would 
be a queen, I guess—such a freckled face as 
youhav! Yes, Ishould be as good a king as 
you would be a queen, any day. 

Emma.—You wouldn't. 3 

Albert.—I would. 

Emma.—You just hold your tongue! 

Albert.—Hold your own tongue! 

Emma.—You're a horrid thing—a saucy, im- 
pudent, good-for-nothing little monkey— 
there! 

Albert,—You're another! 

Emma,.—You'll never be a king! 

Albert.— You'll never be a queen! 

Mary (approaching and laying a hand on the 
shoulder of each).—‘‘ He that ruleth his spirit 
is better than he who taketh a city.” You, 
Albert, may be a king, and you, dear Emma, 
may be a most lovely and powerful queen. 

Albert and Emma both together Speaking.— 
“How?” “How?” 

Mary.—In men and women, in boys and 
girls, there is always a right and wrong side, a 
good and an evil disposition, holy and unholy 
desires, wishes, and tendencies. Those who 
bury deep their evil natures, who ever hearken 


to and heed the voice of the inward monitor, 


who strive to let the right come uppermost, 
who do not quarrel and slander their neigh. 
bors, who are not covetous, who try to conquer 
their bad passions, who can say, ‘‘I am by my 
self obeyed,” all such, whether dwelling in 
marble halls, orin some poor and lowly cot- 
tage, whether walking in lofty courts or dig- 
ging with pick and spade, are earth’s true kings 
and queens! And thus may you—may each 
and all—be kings and queens, and reign su- 
preme over the empire of their own being, 
Strive, then, to be ever just, generous, and 
true, and you, Albert, may thus be a most 
royal king, and you, Emma, a very noble and 
attractiv queen. But I do not like the title 
king and queen, very well. 

Albert.—“‘Why, what would you substitute 
for it that would better?” 

Mary.—Well, I think man and woman, in the 
best sense of those words, much better than 
the silly title, king and queen. “A good and 
useful man, a good and useful woman, I like 
far better, and if, as a boy, Albert, you are 
useful and good, of course it follows that you 
will be the same as a man, doesn’t it? 

Albert.—Of course. 

Mary.—Then you'd better make that your 
aim in life, hadn’t you? And you. Emma, do 
not get silly notions in your head about queeng 
and fine dresses, but try to be a smart, intel 
ligent, and industrious girl, and you will then 
grow into a woman far superior to that which 
you picture as a queen. Don’t you believe it? 

Emma.— Yes; I suppose what you say is 
true.” 

Mary.—Then strive always to 

“ Be a woman—brighest model 

Of that high and perfect beauty, 
When the mind, and soul, and body, 

Blend to work out life's great duty— 
Be a woman—naught is higher 

On the gilded list of fame; 


On the catalog of virtue 
There's no higher, holier name. 


“ Be a woman—on to duty! 

Raise the world from all that’s low, 
Place high in the social heaven 

Virtue’s fair and radiant bow! 
Lend your influence to effort 

That shall raise our natural human; 
Be not fashion’s gilded body, 

Bo a brave, whole-souled, trae woman. 
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D. M. BENNETT'S WORKS. 


ÀDDEESS THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFIOK, 


A Truth Seeker Around the World. 
Four large volumes. With a steel-plate 
engraving of the author in Vol. I, and 
each volume illustrated with forty-seven : 
cuts, Handsomely bound in red cloth, , 
$6.50; in leather, red edges, $9.50; in mo-. 
rocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 


The World’s Sages, Thinkers, and 
Reformers. 1,073 pages, 8vo. Cloth, 
3. 00; leather, $4.00; HOE ODER; gilt edges, 
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Crimes and Persecutions. 8vo. 
1,119 pages. Cloth, $3.00; leather, $4.00; 
morocoo, gilt edges, $4,50. 


The Gods and Religions of Ancient. 
and Modern Times. Two Volumes. 
Written in prison. In cloth, $3.00 per 
volume, or $5.00 for the two volumes; in 


leather, $7.00; in morocco, gilt edges, 
$8.00. 


From Behind the Bars. A series of 
letters written in prison. Over 700 pages, 
Price $1.50. 


A Truth Seeker in Europe. A. series 
of letters written during’ a visit of ten 
weeks in Europe. Giving some account 
of the International Freethinkers’ Con- 
gress held at Brussels, to which Mr. Ben- 
nett was a delegate, followed by a de- 
scription of what he saw in England, — 
France, Holland, and Italy. The letters 
from Rome alone are worth the price 
of the book. With a steel-plate portrait 
of the author. 850 pages. $1.50. 


The Semitic Gods and the Bible. 
Treating upon the gods of the Semitio 
nations, includin lah, Jehovah, Satan, 
the Holy Ghost, Jesus Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, and the Bible. To the latter 230 
pages are devoted, showing that book to 
be a very inferior production for a first- 
class God. 333 uirgo (prees. Paper cov- 
ers, 60 cents; cloth, $1 


Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 


medanism examined historically 
and critically. It is thought to be the 
most damaging exhibit of Christianity. 
that has appeared. 500 large pages, 
Price, $1.50. 


Thirty Discussions, Bible Stories, 


Essays, and Lectures. 700 pages. 
Paper covers, 75 cents; cloth, $1. 


The Humphrey. -Bennett Discussion. 
A debate on Christianity and Infidelity, 
between D. M. Bennzrt and Rev. G 
Humrarey. This book has hed a very 
large sale, and is a splendid work for 
Freethinkers to loan to Christian neigh- 
bors. 550 pages. Price, $1. 


Bennett-Teed Discussion. Botween 
. M. Bennert and Cynus Romunus R. 
Treen. Jesus the Lord God Creator of 
Heaven and Earth. Paper, 30 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 


What Objections to Christianity? 
A discussion between D. M. Bennerr and 
G. M. Mair, divided into the following 
theses: 1. Christianity is neither new nor 
original, being borrowed or copied from 
much older systems of religion. 

2. Miracles and supernatural achieve- 
ments hav been as fully and truly ascribed 
to other teachers and founders of religion 
as to Jesus. 

3. The story of Jesus and his mission 
in the world is unhistorical; it is not cor- 
roborated by contemporaneous history. 

Benyutt affirms; Mam denies. This is 
an exhaustiv discussion. Price, $1.50. 


Trial of D. M. Bennett in the United 
States Circuit Court upon the charge of 
depositing prohibited matter in the mail. 
This givs a full history of this celebrated 
case, and shows what monstrous injustice 
was perpetrated upon Mr. Benner. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


An Open Letter to Jesus Christ. 


5 cents. 


L.:terrogatories to Jehovah. Panig 
3,000 questions propounded to his Jewis 
Godship upon a great variety of subjects. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Deacon Skidmore’s Letters. First 
Deacon of Zion Hill Baptist Church, giv- 
ing many church incidents and his evolu- 
tion from Christianity to Liberalism. Pa- 
per, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


The Book of Chronicles of the Pil- 


rims in the Land of Yahweh: 
also the Epistle of Bennett the Apostle to 
the Truth Seekers. Cloth, $1.00 


The First Epistle of Bennett the 
Apostle. the Truth Seekers, 


-10 cents. 

The Great Religions of the World. 
10 cents. 

Open Letter to Samuel Colgate. 
10 cents. 


Jesus Christ. Considered as an Infi- 
del. 10 cents. ` 


An Hour with the Devil. 10 cents. 
Sinful Saints and Sensnal Shepherds, 
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Poetry. 


A Pugilistic Theologian. 


If a home or foreign duffer wants to find a 
fisticuffer 

Who will make his sinews suffer, and his 
backers bring to book, 

He should never treat too lightly any chal- 
lenge from the slightly 

Reverend person known to theosophic circles 
as Joe Cook. 


Boston’s own John Lawrence Sullivan can't 
earn his title fully 
As the champion Yankee bully, quite beyond 
a shade of doubt, 
Till he tries his pugilistic art upon the Cal- 
` vinistic 
Teacher who aspires to'be the greatest living 
knocker out. 


Once he crossed the broad Atlantic to destroy 
the hierophantic 

Olcott and the psychomantic priestess of the 
mystic rites, 

And he tells us that he plugged them, tapped 
them, hammered then, and slugged them, 

Coming off unquestioned victor from a dozen 
desperate fights. 


Now he wants the world to know his own opin- 
ion of his prowess, 

And delights to tell us how his muscles can be 
made to act. 

He can touzle any drummer, any stalwart 
tramp or bummer— 

Yes, can easily knock out a half a dozen such, 
in fact. 


He should favor us with starring exhibitions of 
his sparring, 

And should teach the art of marring human 
features in a show; 

For, if cheek can giv assurance of unlimited 
endurance, 

Not a fighting man can stand against the 
slightly Reverend Joe. 

. —New York Sun. 
en mmasuuuMħįĂÅ 


The Schoolmarm’s Story. 


A frosty chill was in the air— 
How plainly I remember— 
The bright autumnal fires had paled, 
Save here and there an ember; 
The sky looked hard, the hills were bare, 
And there were tokens everywhere 
That it had come—November. 


I locked the time-worn sehoolhouse door, 
The village seat of learning, 

Across the smooth, well-trodden path 
My homeward footsteps turning; 

My heart a troubled question bore, 

And in my mind, as oft before, 
A vexing thought was burning. 


“ Why is it up-hill all the way?” 
Thus ran my meditations; 
The lessons had gone wrong that day, 
And I had lost my patience. 
“Is there no way to soften care, 
And make is easier to bear 
Life’s sorrows and vexations ?” 


Across my pathway, through the wood, 
A fallen tree was lying; 

On this there sat two little girls, 
And one of them was crying. 

I heard her sob: “And if I could, 

I'd get my lessons awful good, 
But what's the use of trying?” ' 


And then the little hooded head 
Sank on the other’s shoulder, 
The little weeper sought the arms 
That opened to enfold her. 
Against the young heart, kind and true, 
She nestled close, and neither knew 
That I was a beholder. 


And then I heard—ah, ne’er was known 
Such judgment without malice, 
Nor queenlier council ever heard 
In senate house or palace! 
“I should hav failed there, I am sure. 
Don’t be discouraged; try once more, 
And I will help you, Alice.” 


“And I will help you.” This is how 
To soften care and grieving; 
Life is made easier to bear 
By helping and by giving. 
Here was the answer I had sought, 
And I, the teacher, being taught 
The secret of true living. 


If “I will help you” were the rule, 
How changed beyond all measure 
Life would become. Each heavy load 
Would be a golden treasure; 
Pain and vexation be forgot; 
Hope would prevail in every lot, 
And life be only pleasure. 
—Treasure Trove. 
— mm 


Am I a Scot, or am I Not? 


Tf I should bring a wagon o'er 

From Scotland to Columbia's shere, 
And by successiv wear and tear 

The wagon soon should need repair: 
Thus, when the tires are worn through, 
Columbia’s iron doth renew; 

Likewise the fellies, hubs, and spokes 
Should be replaced by Western onks; 
In course of time down goes the bed, 
But here's one like i in its stead. 

So, bit by bit, in seven years, 

All things are changed in bed and gears, 
And still it seems as though it ought 
To be the one from Scotland brought; 
But when I think the matter o’er, 

Tt ne'er was on a foreign shore, 


And all that came across the sea 
Is only its identity. 


J came, a Scotchman, understand, 

By choice, to liv, in this free land, 
Wherein I’ve dwelt from day to day, 
Till sixteen years hav passed away. 

If physiology be true, i 
My body has been changing too; 

And though at first it did seem strange, 
Yet Science doth confirm the change; 
And since I hav the truth been taught, 
I wonder if I’m now a Scot, 

Since all that came across the sea 

Is only my identity.—Scientific American. 


The True Preparation. 


Thou must be true to thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach; 
Thy soul must overflow, : 

If thou another soul wouldst reach; 
It needs the overflow of heart 

To giv the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famin feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Liv truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
— Exchange. _ 


Don’t Stop My Paper. 


With a thousand subscribers like the writer 
of the following simple but earnest verses, how 
happy would be the life of the wearied, toil- 
some, and impecunious printer! How cheer- 
fully would he write, and how much more in- 
teresting, instructiv, and entertaining would 
he make his paper! But out of a thousand 
how few act in accordance with the sentiments 
expressed in the last stanza ! 


Don't stop my paper, printer, 
Don’t strike my name off yet; 
You know the times are stringent, 
And money hard to get; 

But tug a little harder 
Is what I mean to do, 

And scrape the dimes together, 
Enough for me and you. 


I can’t afford to drop it; 
I find it doesn’t pay 

To do without a newspaper, 
However others may. 

I hate to ask my neighbors 
To giv me theirs on loan, 

They don’t just say, but mean it— 
Why don’t you hav your own? 


You can’t tell how we'd miss it, 
If it by any fate 

Should happen not to reach us, 
Or come a little late; 

Then all is in a hubbub, 
And things go all awry, 

And, printer, if you’re married, 
You know the reason why. 


I cannot do without it, 
It is no use to try, 

For other people take it, 
And, printer, so must I. 
I, too, must keep me posted, 

And know what's going on, 
Or feel and be accounte 
A fogy simpleton. 


Then take it kindly, printer, ` 
. If pay be somewhat slow, 
For cash is not so plenty, 
And wants not few, you know. 
But I must hay my paper, 
Cost what it may to me, 
Td rather dock my sugar 
Than do without my tea. 


So, printer, don’t you stop it, 
Unless you want my frown, 
For here’s the year’s subscription, 
And credit it right down; i 
And send the paper promptly 
And regularly on, 
And let it bring us weekly 
Its welcomed benison. 
—Anonymous Exchange. 


A COUNTY MAP, IN COLORS, 
OF THE STATE OF 


CALIFORNIA, 


Giving county seat, principal towns, separate out- 
line of each county, etc., for 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 


With each map will be given my incomparable 
“TRUTH ABOUT THE TEETH,” Etc., 
The Best Pain and Tooth Saving Knowledge Out. 


No matter how perfect the teeth may be naturally, 
this iniormation is necessary to carry the teeth and 
gums pure and healthy to ripe old age and death. 
Every man, woman, and youth should own a copy 
and keep it by them their lifetime. One copy, ten 
cents; three, 25 cents, or five copies and the map for 
60 cents. Send stamps or postal-note, 

My contract is with the Uthographer; therefore, 
those desiring the map will please order it without 
unnecessary delay. I will also fill orders for any 
other goods, furnish information, etc. 

References: Otto Wettstein,* Dr. J. L. York, Prof. 
W. F. Jamieson, Dr. J. M. Peebles. 

——*Has known and known of me since 1860, when 
I was a dental student. 

Address: DR. GEO. HARDCASTLE, 

1235 Market st., San Francisco, Cal. . 

[Sta. B, Dr. 2300. 313 


Alamontada the Galley-Slave. Trans- 
lated from the German of Zschokke by 
Tra G. MosER, L.L.B. A deeply philo- 
sophical narrativ, intensely interesting, 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 60 centa. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


JANUARY 19, 1884. 


PROSPECTUS OF 


The Truth See! 


FOUNDED BY D. M. BENNETT. 
THE LEADING FREETHOUGHT JOURNAL OF THE WORLD, 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, AT $3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


33 CLINTON PLACE, — 


Among the reforms THE TRUTH SEEKER aims 
to effect are: 


Total separation of church and state, in- 
cluding the equitable taxation of church 
property; secularization of the public schools, 
abolition of Sunday laws, abolition of chap- 
laincies, prohibition of public appropriations 
for religious purposes, and all other measures 
necessary to the same general end, ` 


Its sixteen large pages are filled every week 
with scientific, philosophic, and Freethought 
articles and communications by the ablest 
Freethinkers in the country. It givs all the 
Liberal news, and keeps its readers posted on 
current secular and theological évents. It is 
the armory from which hundreds draw their 
weapons in contests with priesthood. All 
the Liberal papers are good, but Tus TRUTH 
SEEKER is 

THE BEST AND LARGEST. 

It is conducted in a broad and truly liberal 
spirit, and givs everyone a hearing upon all 
subjects pertaining to the welfare of the hu- 
man race. 


OPINIONS REGARDING IT. 


A paper like THE TRUTH SEEKER is something 
more and better than an advocate of truth. Through 
it its subscribers touch elbows with each other. 
Each reader knows that he is one of a goodly com- 
pany who find comfort and inspiration in its pages. 
If they should meet each other they would feel like 
brothers and sisters. They hav lived under one in- 
tellectual roof, felt the glow of the same fireside, and 
broken together the bread of life. Such a paper is 
to thousands a substitute for the church.—GEORGE 
CHAINEY, in This World. 


THE T&UTH SEEKER, founded by D. M. Bennett, is 
to-day perhaps the strongest foe with which super- 
stition has to contend, and a long future of great 
usefulness is, we trust and believe, before it.— Win 
ted, Conn., Press. 


There Ought to be five hundred subscribers to THE 
TRUTH SEEKER in this county, Just to rebuke the in- 
famous church bigots who are using force and fraud 
° suppress Liberalism.— Worthington, Minn., Advance. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This sterling and widely-circulated Freethought 
journal has won its way deep into the hearts of its 
readers. THE TRUTH SEEKER is a great paper, and 
deserves the most generous support of the Liberal 
public. The recent numbers received are Splendid 
in every respect.—San Francisco Universe. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has gathered its resources, 
apd will be a stronger, better, and brighter paper 
than ever.—Liberal League Man. 

THE TRUTH SEEKER has become a necessity to the 
Liberal cause.—Kansas Blade. 


TERMS FOR 1884: 


Single subscription, - - - 3 00 
One subscription two years, - 5 00 
Two new subscribers, - - 5 00 
One subscription with one new sub- j 
scriber, in one remittance, - 5 00 
One subscription with two new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, -- 700 
One subscription with three new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 8 50 
One subscription with four new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, -` 4000 


Any number over five at the same 

rate, invariably with one remit- 

tance. 

It is thus seen that'any of our ‘friends who 
will take the trouble to get a new subscriber 
at the regular rate ($3), will get his own for 
$2; by getting two new subscribers he will 
get his own paper for $1; by getting three 
new subscribers he will not only get his own- 
free, but will hav fifty cents left to pay cost of 
money order; by getting four new subscribers 
he will hav nis own free and gain $2. 

This makes Toe Teura Seeker, with its 
sixtee’ large pages, cheaper than any other 
Libera: paper. If anyone chooses, or if by 
so doing he can easier secure partners in tak- 
ing the paper, he can share with them the 
advantages of the club rates. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place. New York City. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS,| D. H.BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 


No. 1._The Relation of the Spiritnal to 
the Material Universe; the Law of Cou- 
ro. 


Two papers given in the interest of Spiritual Sci- 
ence, by Spirit FARADAY, of England. Price, 15 cts. 
No. 2.—Origin of Lite; 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
he Spirit from Matter through Organic Processes; 
rr, How the Spirit Body Grows. By Spirit FARADAY. 
Price 10 cents. 


No. 3.—The Development of the ‘Spirit 
After Transition. 

The Origin of Religions. By Spirit FARADAY. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No. 4—Tee Process of Mental Action; 

Or, How We Think. BySpirit FARADAY. 15 cents. 
No 5.—Jesns Christ a Fiction. 

Founded on the Life of Apollonius of Tyana. How 
the Pagan Priests of Rome originated Christianity. 
Translated by the lateM. FARADAY. 208 pages. Price, 
bound, 75 cents. Paper, 50 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 


Rome. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace o 
e 


SUN. 
Extract from Faraday No. 5. Price 10 cents, 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from Faraday No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPALETS. 

No. 1.—Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 

Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E, S. TWING, of Westfield, N. ¥. 20 cents. 
No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfleld’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8. 
TWING, Westfleld, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 

Achsa W. Spragne’s and Mary Clark’s 
Experiences in the First Ten Spheres 
of spirit Life. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price, 
20 cents. 

A Supplement to the Experiences of 
Samuel Bowles iv Spirit Life; or, Life as 
He Now Sees It. Price, 10 cents. 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE 


Its Scientific Solution; 


WITH SOME 


CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY. 
By SAUEL P. PUTNAM. 
rice 20 cents, For sale at this office. 


A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the World, 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


With a steel plate engraving of the author in Vol. I. 
and each volume filustrated with forty-seven cute. 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 


Late editor of Tam TRUTH Sxxxux, author of" A Truta 
Seeker in Europe,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient’ 
and Modern Times,” “The World's Sages, Think- 
era, and Reformers,” Champions of 

the Church,” etc., etc. : 


Handsomely bound in red cloth, $6.50; 
in leather, red edges, $9.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 

Readers of Taz TRUTH BENKER know the circumstances 

nder which this work was written. The last words 
penned bythe great author were for the fourth volume 
which was nearly completed at his death, and which will 
now contain an account of his world-iamented death and 
burial. Ms. Bennett was a very patient and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customs of the different peo- 
ples of the many places he visited. The every-day 
life of all nations is laia before the reader by one who has 
visited them ana beheld them with hisown eyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the various countries he visited. and the morality of so- 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much te the detriment of the latter. 
The work 1a i 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE * 
should be in every Liberal’s library Besides its iptainsic 
worth it is a memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and Clearness of his writings. 

Address 1HE 7TRUTH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, 
New York city. 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of " Prometheus,” " Gottlieb,” and ‘Ingersoll 
i and Jesus.” 

A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir. 
tues of natural humanity as opposed to the hypocrisy of a. 
upernatural region; crowded with incident ənd full of 
progressiv ideas and the poetry of the future. 


PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFIOR 


AY 


Agents for.The Trath Seeker, 

James ASHMAN, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

J. F. Buns, 449 Main street, Hartford, Ct. 

W. B. Coorg, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto,Can, 

D. F. Kenner, Park City, Utah. 

Ferpmnanp Prister, Nashville, Tenn, 

W. F. Rexsovrp, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. J. H. Rones, 505 1-2 No.8th st., Phila., Pa, 

A. M. Brevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny 
City, Pa. 

Mrs. ELMINA D. SLENKER, Snowville, Va. 

D. Woorr, 620 No. 5th st., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. S. MansrwLp, Tucson, Arizona. 

A. Bzrenz, 140 Montgomery st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Josera Marss, Northampton, Mass. 


Omas. 8. CosuRN, 123 Essex st., Lawrence, 
Mass. : 

M. V. Tuomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 

S. B. WuiaHt, 385 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 

Tao's Foreman, 1414 Chicago st., Omaha, Neb 

8. D. Moorz, Adrian, Mich. Box 465. 

Dz. J. L. Yorx, San Jose, Cal. 

©. S. Rowzzy, Jackson, Mich. 

Joszpa L. Anpgews, Corning, Iowa. 

E. Kers, Animas City, Col. 

‘Cuantes Warts & Co., London, England. 

A. Arwoop, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

‘Curis. Brown, Burlington, Kan. 

A. Erwin, Lebanon, Oregon. 


The American and New York News Com- 
‘panies will furnish the paper'to news deal- 
‘ers upon application, 


OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 


JEWELRY STORE, 


ROCHELLE, ILL., 


IS ALWAYS 
Headquarters for Holiday Goods, 


Over 100 Gold Watches, ranging in value from $10 
‘to $400, instock continually. Silver Watches, Chains, 
Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, Earrings, 
etc.; also Silver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy 
Goods in proportionate large quantities. A fine 3- 
ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $9. A fine 4-ounce 
Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11 Jewels, 
Quick Train, dust-proof Movement, $16.50 (retails 
everywhere for $22 to $25). Best 4-ounce Case, Stem 
Winder, Full (15) Jeweled Watch. patent Regulator, 
$25. A Ladies’ Good, Solid Gold Eigin Stem-Winder, | 
$25. The same, heavier and 14 karat, $35. All 25 
per cent below regular prices. A Chronograph, 1-4 
gecon -Horse-Timer, and ‘‘ Fly-Back,” in Heaviest 
18 Karat Case, $175, A Double Chronograph for tim- 
ing two horses, or double record, a fifth second, best 
in the world, $200. Also ‘‘ Repeaters,” striking 
hours, quarters, and minutes, $100 less than Broad- 
way prices, Ladies’ Watches ornamented with 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 
Flowers, Peacock in ‘Rubies and Diamonds, Varie- 
gated Colored Gold, Embossed Birds and Flowers, 
Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, etc., etc, 
No finer goods at Tiffany’s, N. Y. 

Send me a check for amount you desire to pay for 

~ a Watch. or other.goods, describe as near as possible 
and I will send prepaid to any part of the Unite 
States, and refund cash on demand if not entirely satis- 
factory. I please all, and hundredsof my customers 
cheerfully testify to the fact. Refer to Rochelle 
National Bank, and Brothers Remsburg and Follett. 
The latter says in his “ Catalog of the Life Members 
of the State Liberal League :” ‘I stepped over to see 
Otto Wettstein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle, I 
found him up to his ears in business, selling and 
sending off goods. His large jewelry store is truly 
marvelous for a town the size of Rochelle. I would 
advise all of our Liberal friends who are in want of 
anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they 
will make a greatsaving by so doing.” Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hw uer & Co.. Portland, Me 


— 
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The Trinity, from Gibbon’ History of Christianity. 


History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “ History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. — 


ith a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
a aae SRI notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 
‘T an “Engtish Churchman,” and other scholars. 
I vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 00 
This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 
originated, who were its founders, and what were te 
sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
-primitive Christians. 
“I know of no book that contains more real and val- 
uable information upon the origin of Christianity." — 
G. ERSOLL. i , 
: a One aihe most learned and interesting books ever 
-written and published.” —Boston investigator. 


FOR SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 
‘61m5 . 
ae eR o e a ere 
A WEEK, $12 a day athome easily made. Costly 
$72 Outiit fres. Address True & Co., Auguste, Me. 
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LADIES 


MAGNETIO JACKET. Price, $18. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. 
GUARANTEED. 


THE EUREKA 


AGNETIG CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE / 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


EVERY PAIR 
Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or in person free of charge. Send 


for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 


Cincinnata Ohio 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced that our claims are correct in every particular 


and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDIOIN. 


THE AOME OF PERFEOTION: 
Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in 
l _ One Week. 


CINOINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 

DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav. received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
fiicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing asuit of your MAGNETIC CLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure, Yours respectfully, 

WM. H. OLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue, 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in the same 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. ` 


THESE APPLIANOES ARE 


Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882, . 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. Ihad tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
pounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness; 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
DR, L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Clothing. on Tuesday last. Fitted pertectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST Hour I HAD THEM 
ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hav since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon, Respectfully yours, E.J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in loss 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 


were as 9 to 1 against recovery. 
medicin since putting on the appliances. 
for you; it will pay you. 


In four months’ time sho is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 
Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 


DR, L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 


PLAIN HOME TALK, 


EMBRACING 


Medical Common Sense. 
BY E. B. FOOTE, M D. 

This book is a plain talk about the human eystem, the 
babita of men and women, the causes and prevention of 
disease, our sexual relations and social natures. It is med- 
{cal common sense applied to causes, prevention, and cure 
of chronic diseases, the natural relations of men and 
women to each other, soctery, Jove, marriage, paren 
etc. Embellished with two hundred illustrations. Price 
81.50. Sold at THE TRUTH SEEKER office, 

33 Clinton Place. N. ¥. city. 


DR. FELLOWS 


~ isa regularly educat- 
Ss ed and legally quali- 
fied physician, and 
the most successful, 
as his practice will 
prove. ` He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseases 
of the Sexual Organs, 
in which he stands 
pre-eminent. SEX- 
UAL WEAKNESS 


and IMPOTENCY 
as the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
sexual excesses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
= night emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual 
a NIRAS power,rendering mar- 
riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entlrely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send two 2-cent 
stamps for his ‘Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation, Address Dr, R, P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 


“Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” 1y3 


N per day at home. Samples worth fre 
$5 to $20 Address STINSON & Co., Pt. Me 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the blood and Nerves, the Dis- 
onses of Men, the Diseases of Women, and the vari- 
ous Causes, physical and social, leading to the mare 
plalniy treated by that plainest. of books, PLAIN 
HOME TALK, EMBRACING MEDICAL COMMON 
SENSE—nearly 1,000 pages, 200 illustrations, by Dr. 
E. B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexington ave., New York, to 
whom all lutters from the sick should be arldressed. 
In its issue for Jau..19, 1878, Mr. Bennett's TRUTH 
SEEKER thus speaks of Dr, FOOTE and his medical 
publications: “ We know him (Dr. Foote) peronally 


sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St, Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian ®% umor. 
and that the only thing that would save my life wouid be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called to the Murekua Magnetic Appliances. Asa drowning man 
will catch atastraw, so did I catch at this faint hopeofacure. Four months ago I purchased a:suit, of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now Iam 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 
Gratefully yours, Maus. Mary J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores, 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts, - =- =- 6,60 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, - - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances, each, - - 5.00 
Leg Belts, each, - - - 4,00 
. Knee Caps, each, - =- + 3.00 
Wristlets, each, ee os 1.50 
Sleeping Caps, . - - - 4.00 
Ladies Jacket - - - 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - - - 15.00 yj 
Superfine Insoles, - ~ - 1.00 WA - 


Children’s garments upon application. 


Any of the above garments sent toany address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. If you are uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be bestsuited to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we wil! 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attractthe smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment, All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all theothers. We offer you therefore x 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to Offer them 


moO ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


Bo that we cansay with truth, None are sc poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are mado to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


addrees for further informstion, DR. L. TENNEY, 
Race Street, cor, 9th Street, Cincinnati,Q, 


At 


aud intimately, and we say with all the assurance 
that knowlodge tmparts that he is a man of the 
highest Incentlys aud mottvs, whose Ife has beou 
spent in Instructing and improving his fellow-belngs 
by giving such information as is well caleulatad to 
enable them tobe more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women, His 
modical works poasess the highest valuo, and hav 
boen introduced and thoroughly read in hundreds 
of thousands of familios, who to-day stand ready to 
bear willing testlmony to the great benefit they hav 
derived from the pliystological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons which he has so ably imparted.” 

Purchasers of PLAIN HOMB TALK are at liberty 
to CONSULT ITS AUTHOR, in person or by mail, 
FREE. Price of the new Popular Edition, by mail, 
postage propala, only $1.50. Contents tuble free, 
AGENTS WANTED. 

MURKY HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
129 East 28th street, New York. 


JUPTURES CURED! 


myMedical Compound and Improyed 
Elastic Supporter Truss tn from 30 lo 
90 days. Reliable references given. Bend 
stamp for circular, and say in what paper 
you saw my advertisement, Address Capt, 


W. A, Collings, Smithville, Jefferson Oo. N.T, 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID 


ERON 


KNOW 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physica! Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old, It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua- 
ble, 80 found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, cr the money will be re-, 
funded in every instance, Price only $1.00, by mall 
postpald, Tlustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medalawuarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This book should be read by the young for instruc-- 
tion, and by the afflicted for relief. It will benefit 
all.— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
Instructor, or clergyman,—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. ironie and obstinate diseases hay baf- 
fied the s of all other physcians HE AL a 


specialty. Such treated successfully 
ae an instance of failure. THYSELF 


Marriage and Divorce, 
By R. D Westbrook, D.D, LL.B, 


Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?” 


CONTENTS: 
The True Ideal of Marriage, 
Free Love. 
The History of Marriage. 
The Old Testament Divorce Law. 
The New Testament on Divorce. 
Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. - 
Rational Deducticns from Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better than Cu’e, 


Price, 50 cents. Noatly bound in eloth, 
at thia offiee, 


For sale 


4 


Gems of Thought. 
. PRIESTS hav been leading men astray for thousands 
of years; they hav set up their own inventions in 
place of reality; they represent the universe as a 
thing made a little while ago from nothing; they 
teach that the gods made it ia a few days, and for 
Pastime; they cry Nature down and speak lightly of 
her, as though she were something to be despised 
and hated; they set their gods above her as being 
wiser, truer, better; but at the same time they claim 
that their gods cannot be understood and compre- 
hended only as they themselvs go between and vouch- 
safe to make known the same. Truly this classy of 
men are enemies to the world, because they teach 
falsehood instead of truth, darkness instead of light, 
supernaturalism instead of naturalism.—D. M. Ben- 
nett, i 


THE soul immortal! Why then doth the mind 

Oumplain of death? Why not rejoice to find 

Herself let loose, and leave this clay behind, 

As snakes, whene’er the circling year returns, 

Rejoice to cast their skins, or deer their horns? 
—Lnucretius. 


Let anyone but look back upon his past career— 
look inward on his daily life—~and then say what 
effect would be produced upon him, were the con- 
viction once fixedly imbedded in hissoul that every- 
thing done is done irrevocably—that even the om- 
nipotence of God cannot uncommit a deed—cannot 
make that undone which has been done; that every 
act must bear its allotted fruit according to the ever- 
lasting laws—must remain forever ineffaceably in- 
scribed on the tablets of universal nature. And then 
Jet him consider what would hav been the result 
upon the moral condition of our race, had all men 
ever held this conviction.— Greg’s Creed of Christendom. 


THERE is & want too Much lost sight of in our esti- 
mate of the privations of the humbler claases, though 
it is one of the most incessantly craving of all our 
wants, and is actually the impelling power which, 
in the vast majority of cases, urges men into vices 
and crime. It is the want of amusemoant. It isin 
vain to declaim against it. Equally with any other 
principle of our nature, it calis for its natural indul- 
gence, and cannot be permanently debarred from it, 
without souring the temper and spolling the charac- 
ter. Like the indulgence of all other appetites, it 
only requires to be kept within due bounds, and 
turned upon innocent and beneficial objects, to be- 
come a spring of happiness; but qualified to a cer- 
tain extent it must be, in the case of every man, if 
we desire him to be elther a useful, activ, or con- 
tented member of soclety.—Sir John Herschel. 


RASHNESS would be very remarkable when any- 
thing unknown or false was approved of; and notb- 
ing could be more discreditable than for & man’s as- 
sent and approbation to precede his knowledge and 
perception of a fact.— Cicero's Acadzmic Questions. 


THE war against amusements that is carried on by 
narrow-minded and ignorant persons is a hopeless 
war. Man is so constituted that he will hav them. 
The religion that wars against this natural craving 
must go to the wall, Why stould not men learn to 
discriminate between the uses and abuses of things? 
A little common sense in this matter would, as it 
seems to us, lead to a harmonious Verdict in regard 
to amusements.—Dramatic Chronicle. 


M. A. ANTONINUS compares the wise and humane 
soul to a spring of pure and sweet water, which, 
though the passer-by may curse it, continues to of- 
fer him & draught to assuage his thirst; and, even if 
he cast into it mire and filth, hastens to reject it 
and flows On pure aud undisturbed. This recalls 
the equally beautiful image in the oriental scrip- 
ture of the sandal-tree, which in the moment when 
it falis before the woodman’s stroke, vivs its fra- 
grance to the axe which smites it.—Samuel Longfellow. 


THE parts and signs of goodness are many. Ifa 
man be gracious and courteous to strangers, it shows 
he is a citizen of the world, and that his heart is no 
island cut off from other lands, but a continent that 
joins te them; if he be compassionate toward the 
afflictions of others, it shows that his heart is like 
the noble tree that is wounded itself when it givs the 
balm; if he easily pardons and remits offenses, it 
shows that his mind is planted above injuries, su 
that he cannot bo shot; if he be thaukful for small 

, benefits, it shows that he weighs men’s minds and 

not their trash; but, above all, if he hav St. Paul's 
perfection, that he could wish to be an anathema 
from Obrist for the salvation of his brethren, it 
shows much of a divine nature and a kind of con- 
formity with Christ himself.—Bacon’s Essays. 


IT is the mind that makes the hody rich; 

And aa the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 

8o honor ’peareth in the meanest habit. 

What! is the jay more precious than the lark 

Because his feathers are more beautiful? 

Or is the adder better than the eel 

Because his painted skin contents the eye? 

Vn, no, good Kate; neither art thou the worse 

“or this poor furniture and mean array. 

—Shakspere’s Taming of the Shrew. 

* ‘HE Judgment of heaven was upon them, sir,” 
dsid a Tory bishop, speaking of the Regicides to 
Quin, the famous actor. ‘‘ The judgment of heaven 
was upon them—almost all of them came to violent 
ends!” ‘So, my lord,” replied Quin, “did almost 
all the apostles,” ~-Dr. Goldwin Smith. 


NOTHING is more characteristic Of our age than 
the vast range of inquiry which is opening more 
and more to the multitude of men. Thought frees 
the old bounds to which men used to confine them- 
selys. It holds nothing too sgtred for investigation. 
It calls the past to account, and treats hoary opin- 
ions as if they were of yesterday's growth. No rev- 
erence drives it back. No great name terrifles it. 
The foundations of what seems most settled must 
be explored. Undoubtedly this is a perilous ten- 
dency. Men forget the limits of their powers. They 
question the infinit, the unsearchable with an au- 
dacious self-reliance. They shock pious and rever- 
ing minds, and rush into an extravagance of doubt, 
more Unphilosophical and foolish than the weakest 
credulity. Still, in this dangerous wildness, we see 
what I am stating, the tendency to exparsion in the 
Movements of thaught.—Dr. Channing’s Present Age. 


HE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL 


—AND— 


Freethinkers’ Almanac for 1884 


(Ei. M. 284.) 


WITH EIGHTEEN FULL 


CONT 


Introductory. By the Editor. 

Astronomical Calculations for 1884. 

Calendar for 1884. 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 
eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 

Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. 

New York State Freethinkers’ Association. 
H. L. Green. 

The National Liberal League. By T. C. Le- 
land. 

The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 

By Charles Stevens. 

Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. 

Foreign Freethought Societies. 

The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 

What is True Religion? By Charles Watts. 

Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 

Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. 


-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ENTS: 


This World. By George Chainey. 

Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. Mac- 
donald, . | l 

1883 in England: Its Struggles 

Liberal Charities. 

| Noted. Freethinkers and Reformers. 
Date of Birth and Death.) 

The Population of Our States and Territories. 

Vn Jewish Jehovah. (Ulustration.) 


and its Work. 


(Giving 


“That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 
Devil. (Iustration. ) 

Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of 
Philosophy. 

The Sacred Books of History. 

Tefferson’s Religion. 

Useful Measures. 

As to Time. 

The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic. 

Selections, etc., etc. 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL.” 


This Annvau is a compendious History 


States. It contains 


of the Freethought movement in the United 


128 Octavo Pages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks. It is ** not] 


for a day, but for all time.” 


Now ready, Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 


Ad dress 


THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


nmas + Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THERD EDITION. 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“ PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


‘* By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


. T. C. LELAND, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
TO TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS 


The Truth Seeker, 


With sixteen large pages, will be sent 
for THREE MONTHS, postage paid, 
FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


Adaress THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinten Place, New york, 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— 
JOHN E. REMS BURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
i AS A 
‘MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 


| IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Bemsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
; the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
‘tion; the Church and Science; the Church 

and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 

Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
; Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
| Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
‘the thousand. Let every reader send for a 

dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


- BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
| “APPLES OF GOLD.” 


: A story-book for the young folks. By.Miss SUSAN 
H. WIxON. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
: excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
: passed through a very large edition, and a second 
: has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
. postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
EF author Which adds very much to the value of the 
į Volume, 


2 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
incuicates moral duties and human rights froma 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 
THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Address 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE. 


Price 10 cents. For sale at this offes. 


Oude and Gnd. 


Tne Japanese hav taken to using patent medicins. — 
The Japanese must go. 


STANLEY has discovered a river in Central Africa 
called Kisamelonga. It cannot be very far from 


Lake Nyum-nyum, 


$ 
way isn’t a turkey likea girl? Because a dressed 
girl will walk about and a dressed turkey won’t, 
And vice versa the Other way. 


WHEN the types are made to say thatan honest 
man ìs the nobbiest work of God it is time to throw 
glass bombs into the composing-room. 


IT ig sometimes charged that newspaper men in- 
dulge too much in strong drink. This is wrong. I 
is an excess of reading. Bacon says, “Reading mak- 
eth a full man,” ` 


TRE director of a matrimonial agency in Paris 
says the young girls ask only, ‘Who is he?’ the 
young widows, “What. is his position?’ the- old 
widows,“ Where is he?” ‘ 


HE blew into his gun to see 
If loading up it needed; 

The jury to a man agree 
The gun blew after he did, 


THEBE isa difference between Christmas and the 
Fourth of July. Christmas comes but once a year, 
and when it comes it brings good cheer. The Fourth 
of July brings three cheers and & tiger. 


THE New York Christian Witness publishe d the Ten 
Commandments the other week,'and now Texas 
papers are reprinting them under the headline of 
“A New Heresy,” and crediting them to the Witness. 


A MEDICAL journal says, “Much of the distress 
and sickness attributed to dyspepsia is occasioned 
by humor in the stomach.” This is believed to be 
an awful grind on the paragraphers who hay said 
funny things about the doctors. . 


‘WHY is it,” asks the Independent, "that when a 
a church is burnt nothing i8 80 difficult to save as 
the organ!” The same authority on religious mat- 
ters then answers the conundrum: “Because the 
fire engin cannot play upon it.” 


ToWARD the close of summer in New York state 
the minister passed one of his people cleaning corn. 
“Ah, Mr. Johnson,” said he, “a fine dry day for 
corn.” ‘Yes, parson; but death on the wheat.” 
Next day it was raining, and the minister drove by. 
“Splendid day for wheat, Mr. Johnson.” ‘Ah, 
yes,” with & groan, “but damned rough on the 
corn.” 


A GOOD Methodist asked John Wesley what he 
thought as to the marrying a certain woman, well 
known to both. Wesley advised him not to think of 
it, “Why,” said the other, “she isa member of 
your church, isn’t she?” ‘ Yes,” was the reply. 
“And you think she is truly a Christian woman?’ 
“Yes,” said Wesley, “I believe she is.”’ “Well, then, 
why not marry her?” ‘ Because,” replied Wesley, 
ʻ because, my friend, the Lord can‘liv with a great 
many people you and I can’t.” 


HERE entombed lies & church, choir, chancel, and | 
steerie; 
Congregation and pastor here wait for the dawn. 
Ah, sad was the fate of these miserable people. 
Engulfed in a worshiper’s cavernous yawn, 


Before any soul in thechurch could emerge, he . X 
Had swallowed chem all—English, Irish, and Ger- ` 
man. 
He could swallow the church, congregation, and 
clergy, 
But, alas, he was choked by the miniater’s sermon. 


—Henry Emerson in Life. 


A FABLE. 

One day an oyster set.out to cross a neck of land to 
save himsel? a long swim around it, andas he jour- 
neyed along the dusty highway, content with the 
weather, the climate, and his surroundings, he sud- 
denly heard s harsh voice crying out to him to halt. 
As he rolled into the shade of a pigweed, a peacock 
advanced with lordly strut and demanded : 

“How now, sirrah? Where are you going, and 
what is your errand?” a 

“I’m simply crossing from water to water, and 
tired enough lam. I believe I hay been three good 
hours making half a mile,” 

“Three hours! Why,I could strut over the dis- 
tance in three minutes! Ah, me, but you don’t 
amount to much for size,” è 

“No; a child could swallow me at a gulp.” 

And you aren’t the least bit pretty.” 

“That's true. My shell is coarse and full of 
ridges.” : 5 

“And you can’t sing?”* 

“Nota note.” 

“Nor fiy?” 

“Nota fly.” 

“ Well, well, I really pity you. Now, then, if you 
want to see something gaudy, just gaze on me.” 

The bird strutted up and down, head up and tail 
spread out, and the oyster was compelled to say that 
it was a sight to do sore eyes good. 

“ While you creep I walk, strut, and fly.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Wh ile you whisper I sing.” 

“Yes.” 

“While you tumble around in the mud and send 
I refiect all the colors of the rainbow on the Jawn.”’ 

“I must admit it,” said the oyster. 

“And while a pizgweed shelters you, it takes a 
whole apple-tree to giv me shade. You see——’’ 

And the oyster saw. An eagle had been looking for 
a breakfast. The humbleoyster hidden away under 
the weed escaped his piercing glances, but the gor- 
geous peacock was instantly seen and spotted. 'Fhere 
was a Whirr, a scream, and the eagle had ascended 
With the vaingiorlous bird fast in his claws, 

t Come to think it all over,” said the oyster, as he 
squinted his larboard eye aloft, ‘it is about as well 
to be an oyster under a pigweed as a peacock in the 
claws of an eagle. I guess I'll move on.” 

Moral,—-Those who were porn to strut should not 
exult over those who were born to creep, 


A JOURNAL OF FREETHOUGHT AND REFORM. 


Entered at the Post-Office at New York, N. ¥., as Second-class Matter. 


` F PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE Bratz is evidently 
‘making a high bid for the support of the Bap- 
‘| tist church. He now declares that he is thor- 
_soughly immersed in literary work. 


‘Tus traveling shows are exhibiting three 
‘gkeletons of Guiteau—his skeleton when he 
“was a boy, his skeleton before he shot Garfield, 
-4 and his skeleton after he had been hanged. 


¿° ‘Tp costs sometimes as much as $100,000 to 
... spay up the members of. a city council. in the 
: "northern states. They come high, but the 
“railroads and other monopolies must hav ’em. 


Henry Bercx is now vigorously striving to 
>) hay the sale of Shakspere’s works suppressed, 
5 | « because one of the eminent dramatist’s charac- 
v“ ters casually remarked: “Let the galled jade 
= i wince.” 
"Tare trustees of a Methodist church at Green- 
wich, N. Y., hay closed the door of the house 
“of worship against all comers, pastor included. 
` s They offer as an excuse the fact thatthe church 
“yas run by worldly people. 


`v Mre Marrazw Aryotp is now telling the 
-` people of the West that they are more intelli- 
- “gent, more civilized, and more prosperous than 
‘their brethren in the East. Mr. Arnold is very 
jopular out there and is making money. 


: Tam pope of Rome can afford to keep his 
‘cook and not curtail his household expenses for 
-atiis While, at least. A rich lady, recently de- 
z ` ceased in London, has given by her will to 
=? “Pope Leo the rather comfortable sum of $2,- 
“1,600,000. With this nice little filling up of his 
» "gash box, the “holy father” could also afford 
~:~ to let up on the collection of “Peter's pence” 
_ «from his devoted but starving subjects in Ire- 
land, ` A 
, Tux reading-boys employed in a large print- 
`< ing firm in the city, reports the London Free- 
<. thinker, hay to attend a morning school held 
<>- for an hour before beginning work. On one 
-. (morning in each week the boys are instructed 
-::4 inthe bad old book by the chaplain. ‘ Jen- 
kins,” said the chaplain, one morning, lately, 
“is there any man in this wide world whom 
_ Christ would be powerless to save?” “Oh, yes, 
sir—Mr. Bradlaugh.” 


Preacuing to a congregation of English 
`. workingmen recently, a bishop declared that 
‘he did not believe that any man was ever di- 
.-Tected by God to do a wicked thing.” Upon 
“Which Dr, Aveling asks: ‘‘Now does he be- 
. lieve that God commanded Abraham to sacri- 
fice his son, Moses to slaughter the Midianites, 
‘Joshua to butcher his adversaries, Samuel to 
<- hew in pieces Agag, and Hosea to take a wife 
-~ Of whoredoms?—or were these things not 
7" wicked because commanded by the Jew-god 
| Jahveh ?” 


CatironniA newspapers, summing up the 

_ Statistics of the Golden State’s progress in the 

_, thirty-six years since Sutter electrified the 

world with his discovery, say that the state’s 

> agricultural product has risen until it has 

- , “thrown the auriferous metal into the shade, be- 

`- ing now about $100,000,000 a year. The fruit 

| product alone almost equals that of the mines, 

~ ` “and now that a court has decided against hy- 

‘draulic mining, it may be prophesied that wine 

: making and silk culture will ere long be more 
important industries than gold soeking. 


Proressor Huxusy has declared that in his 

` Voyage around the world, and in all his studies 

. of savage life, he found no people so misera- 

ble, wretched, and degraded as those who exist 

in the poorer quarters of London. The bar- 

_) berians, who liv in a constant state of violence 

and depredation, and who are exposed to the 

_ Worst rigors of climate and weather, hav more 

i enjoyable and independent lives than these 

= miserable workers and artisans, and he says 

that .if he had to make his choice, he should 

_ unhesitatingly prefer the existence of the 
_ former. 


Some of our neighbors are inclined to lament 
over the prospect of a more complete separa- 
tion of church and state. They should rejoice, 
rather. If ecclesiastical history records any 
clearly demonstrated experience, itis that re- 
ligion is never more directly in the path to 
corruption than when it enters into alliance 
with political powers. There is not a single 
notable exception. Wherever the sword and 
purse of civil politics hay been called in to 
support ecclesiastical sanctions there true re- 
ligion has begun to vacate her throne, and to 
giv place to venality, formalism, hypocrisy, 
and their countless retinue.—Home Journal. 

Tr the colored Baptist ministers of Louisville 
did not err in some of their averments the 
other day, there is a queer state of things in 
that city. ‘‘Veracity Among Ministers ” being 
under discussion, G. W. Ward said that some 
of the Baptist ministers had become so corrupt 
that it was easier for them to lie than to tell 
the truth. They played lottery and wouldn’t 
even pay their subscriptions for newspapers. 
Joe Preston thought that if the lay members 
gave to the church the money they spent for 
whisky and gambling their pastors would hav 
no cause for lying. Jackson Riley observed 
that the Baptist ministers in this city, as a class, 
were the biggest liars the devil ever produced. 
Q. B. Jones expressed: his feelings in the sen- 
tence: ‘‘Untruthfulness among our Baptist 
preachers has broken my heart.” 


Tue effects of too much religion are shown 
in the case of Henry Stephens, a well-to-do 
farmer of Bridgeville, O. He attended several 
revival meetings, with most disastrous results 
to himself and family. One night after reach- 
ing home he compelled a man who was board- 
ing with him, and who had a lame leg, to get 
down on his knees and pray. The man got 
down on one knee, but could not bend the 
other, when Stephens became enraged and 
forced the poor fellow to bend his lame knee. 


The excited man then grabbed an old Bible and | 


his fourteen-year-old child, and, mounting one 
of his fleetest horses, rode at breakneck speed 
for five miles through a terrible storm. When 
he returned he chased his wife around the 
house with a knife, and she was so greatly 
frightened that she became ill and died in a few 
hours. Stephens is calm at times and rational, 
but every hour or two he becomes a raving 
maniac. 

ANOTHER cherished delusion is gone, says the 
Pall Mali Gazette. Every one has hitherto im- 
agined that the Eskimo were diminutiv men, 
with enormous appetites, and most travelers 
hav brought back reports that they were not 
particularly truthful or hospitable. But all 
these notions hav been completely upset by 
Dr. John Rae’s lecture at the London Institu- 
tion. He distinctly denied that the bodies of 
the Eskimo were any smaller or their appetites 
any larger than those of other people; and as 
for their moral character, they really seem to 
possess many excellent and even episcopal vir- 
tues. Dr. Rae asserts, from the experience 
both of himself and others, that the Eskimo 
are much ‘‘given to hospitality.” Then, too, 
with very rare exceptions, they are the ‘‘hus- 
bands of one wife,” and, what is more remark- 
able, the men never beat the women and the 
women never beat the children. And, lastly, 
Dr. Rae declares them to be ‘most truthful 
relaters” as well as ‘‘accurate observers.” 


Taz London Freethinker tells this story: 
Some time ago a Polish Jew in poor circum- 
stances happened to be standing near the 
“ Home for the Conversion of Jews,” when he 
was accosted by a gentleman in the following 
words: ‘Do you wish to become converted to 
the Christian religion?” ‘ Well,” said the Jew, 
“if that is anything to eat, I will gladly be- 
come converted to it.” The gentleman then 
said, ‘‘ We keep you in our home, feed you and 
clothe you for three months on condition you 
study the Bible.” To this the Jew assented, 
and entered the home. At the end of the ap- 
pointed time he was asked if he believed in it, 
and made the following reply: ‘There are some 
things which I do believe, and there are some 
things which I do not believe; but if you will 
giv me three months more, perhaps I shall 
then believe thoge things which I do not now 


believe.” The extension of time was granted 
him, and again he made the same reply. At 
the end of a year a special committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into his case. 
the committeemen asked him to state what he 
did believe and what he did not, the Jew’s re- 
ply was as follows: ‘I do believe Christ fed 
5,000 with two loaves and a few fishes, but that 
the 5,000 were satisfied I do not believe. 
lieve Christ walked on the water, but that the 
water was not frozen I do not believe.” 
unnecessary to add that the committee ad- 
journed immediately. 


investigated by a correspondent of the San 


When one of 


I be- 
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SLAVERY on the Hawaiian Islands hag been 


Francisco Chronicle. He says that the laborers 
on the sugar plantations usually contract with 
the planter for three years, and that after the 
contract is signed the laborer is virtually a 
slave. He must work eleven hours a day, and 
his overseer is the sole ,judge of his ability to 
work, The pay is $8 a month. The writer 
goeson to say: ‘As there is often but one 
planter to two or three hundred laborers, it is 
going to be an impossibility to build up a coun- 
try bearing the most remote resemblance to 
America on any such lines’as these. The pres- 
ent government in Hawaii is more autocratic 
than in any country in Europe, with perhaps 
the exception of Russia. The ministry hold 
their positions solely at the pleasure of the 
king, and consequently are bound to do his 
will. Heis a partially educated savage, cov- 
ered with a veneering of civilization. The 
country is largely falling under the control of 
the Chinese, and eventually the Portuguese 
will share it with them. The latter are an ex- 
ceedingly frugal and prolific race; so frugal 
that a large portion of their clothing is made 
from the sacks in which their flour, potatoes, 
and meal come. The nativs are decreasing 
alarmingly.” 


A riTtine finale to the career of the Rey. Mr. 
McCarthy, a verdict against whom for assault 
was recently rendered in favor of his servant 
girl, is his flight, after this escapade, as related 
by the Sun of the 17th inst.: A portly, red- 
faced man, wearing a clergyman’s coat and a 
silk hat with a high top and flat brim, paced 
the prisoners’ box in Yorkville police court yes- 
terday, and awaited the appearance of the 
court attendant. It was the Rev. Florence 
McCarthy, pastor of St. Cecilia’s Catholic 
church at Greenpoint, and recently defendant 
in the suit for assault brought by Miss Bridget 
Cronin, in which a verdict of six cents dam- 
ages was returned. When he had been ar- 
raigned before Justice O’Reilly the policeman 
said that the prisoner had been taken into the 
One-hundred-and-twenty-sixth street police sta- 
tion on Thursday afternoon intoxicated. Mr. 
McCarthy said that he had been drugged. Jus- 
tice O'Reilly fined him $10. Mr. McCarthy 
had no money, and waited four hours in a cell, 
Finally 2 woman with disheveled hair rushed 
into court and paid the fine, and he was free. 
Michael Gerth, a cabman, who has a stand at 
One-hundred-and-forty-ninth street and Ninth 
avenue, told the court that Mr. McCarthy 
stepped up to him on Thursday afternoon at 2 
o’clook and hired him to drive him and a gaily 
dressed woman through the annexed district, 
and upon their return to take them to the home 
of tht woman, who he said was Lillie White, 
at 158 Thompson street. The vehicle chosen 
was a sleigh. Gerth said that he drove the 
couple up to Fordham, stopping at the road 
houses. Finally, near High Bridge, a dispute 
arose between a barkeeper and McCarthy, and 
it was evident that hehad no money. Fearing 
that he would not get his fare, Gerth whipped 
up and drove to the One-hundred-and-twenty- 
sixth street police station. On the way, he 
says, the woman jumped fromthesleigh. Mec- 
Carthy held on to the back of his seat until he 
reached the station, when he jumped out and 
set off for Lexington avenue. A policeman 
overtook him. At the Rev. Mr. McCarthy’s 
house in Brooklyn a servant said last night to 
Mr. McCarthy’s lawyer, who had come over to 
see if he could be of service, that Mr. McCar- 
thy had been at the house for ten minutes af- 
ter his release, and had packed a small valise 
and taken it away with him, 


‘ 


Bews of the Week. 


Wm. H, Guron, of the Guion line of trans- 


atlantic steamships, retires from business in- 
solvent. 


A BRAKEMAN on the Erie railroad has recov- 


ered $5,250 for a crushed hand sustained while 


coupling cars. 


Ir is reported that there has been a massa- 
cre of Christians at Khartoum, Egypt, by the _ 
followers of El Mahdi, the False Prophet. 


Tue Rev. Emanuel Burik was struck and in- 
stantly killed on the 20th by a Pennsylvania 
Railroad train, near Adams, N. J. 


EIGHTEEN persons hav been arrested in St. 
Petersburg in connection with a Nihilist print- 
ing-office that has been discovered there. 


Queen Victorr’s health is not good. She is 
able to take short walks, but cannot stand upon 
her royal feet longer than a few minutes at a 
time. 


o 
Ir is said that Professor Felix Adler has of- 
fered to arrange with Theodore Thomas and 
the Philharmonic Society for a series of con- 
certs for the benefit of the trades unions of this 
city. 


A GARFIELD MEMORIAL church was dedicated 
in Washington last Sunday. Garfield belonged 
to the Disciples church, which fact, in the 
opinion of many, was small honor to either 
church or man. 


TueEsteamship City of Columbus was wrecked 
in a snowstorm off New Bedford last week. 
Many lives were lost, sixty passengers being 
swept away by asingle wave. The whole num- 
ber who perished is put at 101. 


Insproron FELL has discovered that 12,000 
children are employed in 7,000 factories in 
New Jersey, He found everywhere that the 
child labor system left indelible traces of men- 
tal and physical degeneration in the children, 


A NEGRo was ordained as a preacher in this 
city on the 20th. The brother who swore him 
in warned him to avoid discussion on philoso- 
phy and science, and to preach. ‘The elder 
brother has doubtless experienced the dangers | 
to which his young colleague will be exposed, 


A DISPATCH from Rome says that the pope 
has received assurances that the projected visit 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, to 
the king of Italy will be so conducted as not to 
wound the pope’s susceptibilitics. It has not 
been hinted before that the pope had any sus- 
ceptibilities, 


Tux Irving Hall Democracy last Saturday 
night passed resolutions of sympathy with the 
persecuted liquor dealers of this city. There 
is no doubt that a great deal of fanaticism is 
exercised in dealing with the liquor sellers, 
though the calling of these men is not such as 
to excite the sympathics of all. 


Tux Rey. J. J. White, a Methodist preacher 
of New York, acknowledged last Sunday that 
“each issue of the newspapers contains ac- 
counts of vices in various forms found in the 
churches of all denominations.” He believed, 
however, that the Lord will gather the wheat 
and cast the tares into the fire. 


DANIEL Morris, of Salt Lake City, a Mormon 
with three wives, committed suicide on the 
16th inst. by hanging. This suggests a practi- 
cal way for the disciples of Brigham Young to 
settle the Mormon problem themselvs, and re- 
lieve the agony of the Rey. Mr. Talmage and 
other Eastern agitators who are exercised over 
the question of polygamy. 


Tur Rev. Mr. Stoddard, of Jersey City, N. J., 
whose wife died last summer from the dis- 
charge of a pistol held in his hand, found it 
necessary last Sunday to preach a sermon ex- 
cusing his conduct since that melancholy 
event, He is charged with giving dinner par- 
ties and going to the theaters. He acknowl- 
edges he committed both of these offenses, but 
did so to divert his mind from his grief. 
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/SIngersoll Interviewed. 


An Analysis of Orthodox Belief. 
BY ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


During the last month several clergymen hav se- 
lected Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll as the subject for 
~ various discourses. Mr. Talmage, upon his last lec- 
ture tour in the West, directed much of his talk to 
criticism of the great Agnostic. Yesterday evening 
I called upon Colonel Ingersoll and had a long talk 
about the criticisms made. The colonel was in one 
of his happiest of moods. What was said was equal 
to any of his later lectures, and as he has withdrawn 
for a time from the lecture field, the interview has, 
therefore, a special interest. 


L 

Q. Do you intend lecturing any this winter? 

A. I am not certain. At present I hav too much 
business to attend to, and cannot, in justice to my 
clients, leave the city. 

Q. I see that the clergy are still making all kinds 

charges against you and your doctrins? 

A. Yes, sir. Some of the charges are true, and 
some are not. I suppose that they intend to get in 
the vicinity of veracity, and are probably stating my 
belief as it is honestly misunderstood by them. I 
admit that I hav said, and that I still think, that 
Christianity is a blunder. But the question arises, 
What is Christianity? I do not mean, when I say 
that Christianity is a blunder, that the morality 
taught by Christians is a mistake. Morality is not 
distinctivly Christian, any more than it is Moham- 
medan. Morality is human, it belongs to no ism, 
and does not depend for a foundation upon the super- 
natural, or upon any book, or upon any creed. Mo- 
rality is itself a foundation. When I say that Chris- 
tianity is a blunder, I mean all those things distinct- 
ivly Christian are blunders. | It is a blunder to say 
that an infinit deing lived in Palestine, learned the 
carpenter’s trade, raised the dead, cured the blind, 
and cast out devils, and that this God was finally as- 
sassinated by the Jews. This is absurd. All these 
statements are blunders, if not worse. I do not be- 
lieve that Christ ever claimed that he was of super- 
natural origin, or that he wrought miracles, or that 
he would rise from the dead. If he did, he was mis- 
taken—honestly mistaken, perhaps, but still, mis- 
taken. 

The morality inculeated by Mohammed is good. 
The immorality inculcated by Mohammed is bad. If 
Mohammed was a prophet of God, it does not make 
the morality he taught any better, neither does it 
make the immorality any better nor any worse. By 
this time the whole world ought to know that mo- 
rality dces not need to go in partnership with mira- 
cles. Morality is based upon the experience of man- 
kind. It does not hav to learn of inspired writers, 
or of gods or divine persons. It is'a lesson that the 
whole human race has been learning, and lesrning 
from experience. He who upholds, or believes in, or 
teaches the miraculous, commits a blunder. 

IL—-WHAT IS MORALITY? 
Now what is morality? Morality is the best thing 
- to do under the circumstances. Anything that tends 
to the happiness of mankind is moral. Anything that 
tends to unhappiness is immoral. We apply to the 
moral world rules and regulations as we do to the 
physical world. The man who does justice, or tries 
to; who is honest and kind, and givs to others what 
he claims for himself, is amoral man. All actions 
must be judged by their consequences. Where the 
consequences are good, the actions are good. Where 
the consequences are bad, the action is bad; and all 
consequences are learned from experience. After we 
hav had a certain amount of experierce, we then rea- 
. son from analogy. We apply our logic, and say that 
a certain course will bring destruction, another 
course will bring happiness. There is nothing in- 
spired about morality, nothing supernatural. It is 
simply good, common sense, going hand-in-hand 
with kindness. 

Morality is capable of being demonstrated. . You 
do not hav to take the word of anybody; you can ob- 
serve and examin for yourself. Larceny is the enemy 
of industry, and industry is a good; therefore larceny 
isimmoral. The family is the unit of good govern- 
ment; anything that tends to destroy the family is 
immoral. Honesty is the mother of confidence; it 
unites, combines, and solidifies society. Dishonesty 
is disintegration; it destroys confidence; it brings 
social chaos; it is therefore immoral. 

TI.—THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT ABSURD. 

I also admit that I regard the Mosaic account of 
the creation as an absurdity, as a series of blunders. 
Probably Moses did the best he could. He had never 
talked with Humboldt nor Laplace. He knew noth- 
ing of geology or astronomy. He had not the slight- 
est suspicion of Keppler’s three laws. He never saw 
a copy of Newton’s “Principia.” Taking all these 
things into consideration, I think Moses did the best 
he could. 

The religious people say now that “days” did not 
mean days. Of these “six days” they make a kind 
of telescope which you can push in or draw out at 
pleasure. If the geologists find that more time was 


neces#ary they will stretch them out. Should it turn 
out that the world is not quite as old as some think, 
they will push them up. The “six days” can now 
be made to suit any period of time. Nothing can be 
more childish, frivolous, or contradictory. 

Only a few years ago the Mosaic account was con- 
sidered true, and Moses was regarded as a scientific 
authority. Geology and astronomy were measured 
by the Mosaic standard. The opposit is now true. 
The church has changed; and instead of trying to 
prove that modern astronomy and geology are false, 
because they do not agree with Moses, it is now en- 
deavoring to prove that the account by Moses is true, 
because it agrees with modern astronomy and geol- 
ogy. In other words, the standard has changed; the 
ancient is measured by the modern, and: where the 
literal statement in the Bible does not agree with 
modern discoveries they do not change the discov- 
eries, but giv new meanings to the old account. 
We are not now endeavoring to reconcile science 
with the Bible, but to reconcile the Bible with 
science. 

Nothing shows the extent of modern doubt more 
than the eagerness with which Christians search for 
some new testimony. Luther answered Copernicus 
with a passage of scripture, and he answered him to 
the satisfaction of orthodox ignorance. 

The truth is that the Jews adopted the stories of 
the creation, the Garden of Eden, forbidden fruit, 
and the fall of man. They were told by older barba- 
rians than they, and the Jews gave them to us. 

I never said that the Bible is all bad. I hav always 
admitted that there are many good and splendid 
things in the Jewish scriptures, and many bad 
things. What I insist is that we should hav the 
courage and the common sense to accept the good, 
and throw away the bad. Evil is not good because 
found in good company, and truth is still truth, even 
when surrounded by falsehcod. 

IV.—-OUR MISTAKES. 

Q. I see that you are frequently charged with dis- 
respect toward your parents—with lack of reverence 
for the opinions of your father. 

A. I think my father and mother, upon several re- 
ligious questions, were mistaken—in fact, I hav no 


doubt that they were; but I never felt under the 


slightest obligation to defend my father’s mistakes. 
No one can defend what he thinks is a mistake with- 
out being dishonest. That is a poor way to show re- 
spect for parents. Every Protestant clergyman asks 
men and woman who had Catholic parents to desert 
the church in which they were raised. They hav no 
hesitation in saying to these people that their fathers 
and mothers were mistaken, and that they were de- 
ceived by priests and popes. 

The probability is that we are all mistaken about 
most everything; but it is impossible for a man to be 
respectable enough to make a mistake respectable. 
There is nothing remarkably holy in a blunder, nor 
praiseworthy in stubbing the toe of the mind against 
a mistake. Is it possible that logic stands paralyzed 
in the presence of parental absurdity? Suppose a 
man has a bad father; is he bound by the bad father’s 
opinion, when he is satisfied that the opinion is wrong? 
How good does a father hav to be in order to put his 
son under obligation to defend his blunders? Sup- 
pose the father thinks one way and the mother the 
other, what are the children to do? Suppose the fa- 
ther changes his opinion, what then? Suppose the 
father thinks one way and the mother the other, 
and they both die when the boy is young, and 
the boy is bound out; whose mistakes is he then 
bound to follow? Our missionaries tell the barbarian 
boy that his parents are mistaken, that they know 
nothing, and that the wooden god is nothing but a 
senseless idol. They do not hesitate to tell this boy 
that his mother believed lies, and hugged, it may be 
to her dying heart, a miserable delusion. Why should 
a barbarian boy cast reproach upon his parents? 

I believe it was Christ who commanded his disci- 
ples to leave father and mother; not only to leave 
them, but to desert them; and not only to desert 
father and mother, but to desert wives and children. 
It is also told of Christ that he said that he came to 
set fathers against children and children against fa- 
thers. Strange! aaa te follower of his should object 
to a man differing in opinion from his parents. The 
truth is, logic knows nothing of consanguinity; facts 
hav no relativs but other facts; and these facts do not 
depend upon the character of the person who states 
them, or upon the position of the discoverer. And 
this leads me to another branch of this same subject. 

V.—THE OPINIONS OF GREAT MEN. 

The ministers are continually saying that certain 
great men—kings, presidents, statesmen, millionaires 
—hav believed in the inspiration of the Bible. Only 
the other day I read a sermon in which Carlyle was 
quoted as having said that “the Bible is a noble 
book.” That all may be, and yet the book not be in- 
spired. But what is the simple assertion of Thomas 
Carlyle worth? If the assertion is based upon a rea- 
son, then it is worth simply the value of the reason, 
and the reason is worth just as much without the as- 
sertion, but without the reason the assertion is worth- 
less. Thomas Carlyle thought, and solemnly put the 
thought in print, that his father was a greater man 


than Robert Burns. 


* Reminiscences” I hav no great opinion of his opin- 
ion. In some respects he was undoubtedly a great 
man, in others a small one. 

No man should giv the opinion of another as 
authority and in place of fact and reason, unless he 
is willing to take all the opinions of that man. An 
opinion is worth the warp and woof of fact and logic 
in it and no more. A man cannot add to the truth- 
fulness of truth. In the ordinary business of life, we 
giv certain weight to the opinion of specialists—to 
the opinion of doctors, lawyers, scientists, and his- 
torians. Within the domain of the natural, we take 


the opinions of our fellow-men; but we do not feel ~ 


that we are absolutely bound by these opinions. 
We hav the right to re-examin them, and if we find 
they are wrong we feel at liberty to say so. A doctor 
is supposed to hav studied medicin—to hav examined 
and explored the questions entering into his profes- 
sion; but we know that doctors are often mistaken. 
We also know that there are many schools of medicin 
—that these schocls disagree with each other, and 


that the doctors of each school disagree with each ` 


other. We also know that many patients die, and so 
far as we know, these patients hav not come back to 
tell us whether the doctors killed them or not. The 
grave generally prevents a demonstration. It is 
exactly the same with the clergy- They hav many 
schools of theology, all despising each other. Prob- 


ably no two members of the same church exactly — 


agree. They cannot demonstrate their propositions, 
because between the premis and the logical conclu- 
sion or demonstration, stands the tomb. A grave- 


stone marks the end of theology. In some cases, the’ 


physicians can, by a post-mortem examination, find 
what killed the patient, but there is no theological 
post-mortem. It is impossible, by cutting a body 
open, to find where the soul has gone; or whether 
baptism, or the lack of it, had the slightest effect upon 
final destiny. The church, knowing that there are no 
facts beyond the coffin, relies upon opinions, asser- 
tions, and theories. For this reason it is always ask- 
ing alms of distinguished people. Some president 
wishes to be re-elected, and thereupon speaks about 
the Bible as “the corner-stone of American liberty.” 
This sentence is a mouth large enough to swallow 


any church, and from that time forward the religious © 


people will be citing that remark of the politician to 


substantiate the inspiration of the scriptures. = à 


The man who accepts opinions because they hav 
been entertained by distinguished people is a mental 


snob. When we blindly follow authority we are 
serfs. When our reason is convinced we are free- 
men. It is rare to find a fully rounded and complete 
man. A man may be a great doctor and a poor 


mechanic, a successful politician, and a poor meta- 


physician, a poor painter and a good poet. The 


rarest thing in the world is a logician—that is to say, 
the man who knows the value of a fact. It is hard to 
find mental proportion. Theories may be established 
by names, but facts cannot be demonstrated in that 
way. Very small people are sometimes right, and 
very great people are sometimes wrong. Ministers 
are sometimes right. l 
In all the philosophies of the world, there arè un- 
doubtedly contradictions and absurdities. The mind 
of man is imperfect and perfect results are impossi- 
ble. A mirror, in order to reflect a perfect picture, 
a perfect copy, must itself be perfect. The mind is 
a little piece of intellectual glass, the surface of 
which is not true, not perfect. In consequence of 
this, every image is more or less distorted. The 
less we know, the more we imagin that we can know; 
but the more we know, the smaller seems the sum 
of knowledge. The less we know the more we ex- 
pect, the more we hope for, and the more seems 
within the range of probability. The less we hav 
the more we want. There never was a banquet mag- 
nificent enough to gratify the imagination of a beg- 
gar. The moment people begin to reason about 


what they call the supernatural, they seem to lose, 


their minds. People seem to hav lost their reason 
in religious matters, very much as the dodo is said 
to hav lost its wings—they hav been restricted to a 
little inspired island, and by disuse, their reason has 
been lost. 


VI.— IMMORTALITY NOT TAUGHT IN THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES. 


In the Jewish scriptures you will find simply the 
literature of the Jews. You will find there the tears 
and anguish of captivity—patriotic fervor, national 
aspiration, proverbs for the conduct of daily life, 
laws, regulations, customs, legends, philosophy, and 
folly. These books, of course, were not written by 
one man, but by many authors. They did not agree, 
having been written in- different centuries, under dif- 
ferent circumstances. I see that Mr. Beecher has at 
last concluded that the Old Testament does not teach 
the doctrin of immortality. He admits that from 
Mount Sinai came no hope for the dead. It is very 
curious that we find in the Old Testament no funeral 
service. No one stands by the dead and predicts 
another life. In the Old Testament there is no 
promis of another world. I hav sometimes thought 


that while the Jews were slaves in Egypt, the doctrin 
of immortality became hateful. They built so many 


His opinion did Burns. no 
harm, and his father no good. Since reading his © 


g E - rate the dead; they saw a nation waste its wealth to 
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pones punishment and reward to another world. 
Wrong is wrong because it breeds unhappiness. 


? tombs; they carried so many burdens to commemo- 


=. adorn its graves, and leave the living naked to em- 
— balm the dead, that they concluded the doctrin was 
a curse and never should be taught. 

Q. If the Jews did not believe in immortality, how 
do you account for the allusions made to witches and 
<. wizards, and things of that character ? 

-. , A. When Saul visited the witch of Endor, and she, 
by some magic spell, called up Samuel, the prophet 
said, “ Why hast thou disquieted me, to call me up?” 
He did not say, “ Why hav you called me from another 
world?” The idea expressed is: I was asleep; why 
hav you disturbed that repose which should be 
eternal? The ancient Jews believed in witches and 
. wizards and familiar spirits, but they did not seem to 
think that: these spirits had once been men and 
women. They spoke of them as belonging to another 
. world, a world to which man would never find his 
way. At that time it was supposed that Jehovah and 
his angels lived in the sky, but that region was not 
spoken of as,the destined home of man. Jacob saw 
“angels going up and down the ladder, but not the 
spirits of those he had known. There are two cases 
where it seems that men were good enough to be 
adopted into the family of heaven. Enoch was 
. translated, and Elijah was taken up in a chariot of 
fire. As it is exceedingly cold at the hight of a few 
miles, it is easy to see why the chariot was of fire, and 
the same fact explains another circumstance—the 
dropping of the mantle. The Jews probably believed 
in the existence of other beings—that is to say, in 
angels and good and evil spirits—and that they lived 
in other worlds—but there is no passage showing 
that they believe in what we call the immortality of 
the soul. 
VIL.—THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

- Q. Do you believe or disbelieve in the immortality 

`- of the soul? 
... A. I neither assert nor deny; I simply admit that 
I do not know. Upon that subject I am absolutely 
- without evidence. This is the only world that I was 
ever in. There may be spirits, but I hav never met 
them, and do not know that I would recognize a 
spirit. Ican form no conception of what is called 
spiritual life. It may be that I am deficient in 
imagination, and that ministers hav no difficulty in 
` conceiving of angels and disembodied souls. I hav 
not the slightest idea how a soul looks, what shape it 
is, how it goes from one place to another, whether it 
walks or flies. JI cannot conceive of anything exist- 
ing without form, and yet the fact that I cannot con- 
céive of a thing does not prove that the thing does 
not exist, but it does prove that I know nothing 
about it, and that being so, I ought to admit my ig- 
norance. Iam satisfied of a good many things that 
I do not know. I am satisfied that there is no place 
of eternal torment. Iam satisfied that that doctrin 
has done more harm than all the religious ideas, 
other than that, hav done good. I do not want to 
take any hope from any human heart. I hav no 
objection to people believing in any good thing—no 
objection to their expecting a crown of infinit joy for 
every human being. Many people imagin that im- 
mortality must be an infinit good; but after all there 
is something terrible in the idea of endless life. 
Think of a river that never reaches the sea; of a bird 
that never folds its wings; of a journey that never 
ends. Most people find great pleasure in thinking 
about and in believing in another world. There the 
prisoner expects to be free; the slave to find liberty; 
the poor man expects wealth, the rich man happi- 
ness; the peasant dreams of power, and the king of 
contentment. They expect to find there what they 
lack here. Ido not wish to destroy these dreams. Iam 
endeavoring to. put out the everlasting fires. A good, 
cool grave is infinitly better than the fiery furnace of 
Jehovah’s wrath. Eternal sleep is better than eternal 
pain. For my part I would rather be annihilated 
than to be an angel, with all the privileges of heaven, 
and yet hav within my breast a heart that could be 
happy while those who hav loved me in this world 
were in perdition. 

I most sincerely hope that the future life will fulfil 
all splendid dreams; but in the religion of the pres- 
ent day there is no joy. Nothing is so devoid of 
comfort, when bending above our dead, as the asser- 
tions of theology unsuppurted by a single fact. The 
promises are so far away and the dead are so near. 
From words spoken eighteen centuries ago, the 
echoes are so weak, and the sounds of the clods on 
the coffin are so loud. Above the grave what can 
the honest minister say? If the dead was not a 
Christian, what then? What comfort can the ortho- 
dox clergyman giv to the widow of the honest unbe- 
liever? If Christianity is true, the other world will 
be worse than this. There the many will be miser- 

- able, only the few happy; there the miserable cannot 
better their conditiou; the future has no star of 
hope, and in the east of eternity there can never be 
a dawn. 


man. 
ligion of this world. 
consequences follow, and between the cause and the 


form a breastwork between act and consequence. 
There should be a religion of the body—a religion 


ply insanity, that will not propagate disease—a re- 
ligion that is judged by its consequences in this 
world. Orthodox Christianity has taught, and still 
teaches, that in this world the difference between the 
good and bad is that the bad enjoy themselvs, while 
the good carry the cross of virtue with bleeding 


and kindness. All this, in my judgment, is immoral. 
The man who does wrong carries a cross. There is 


happiness. There is no world, no star in which the 
result of right doing is unhappiness. Virtue and 
vice must be the same everywhere. Vice must be 
vice everywhere because its consequences are evil; 


consequences are good. There can be no such thing 
as forgivness. These facts are the only restraining 
influences possible—the innocent man cannot suffer 
for the guilty and satisfy the law. 

IX.—THE NUMBER OF CHRISTIANS. 


Q. How do you answer the argument, or the fact, 
that the church is constantly increasing, and that 
there are now some four hundred millions of Chris- 
tians? 

A. That is what I call the argument of numbers. 


Christians were, at any time, in the minority, then, 
according to this argument, Christianity was wrong. 
Every religion that has succeeded has appealed to 
the argument of numbers. There was a time when 
Buddhism was in a majority. Buddha not only had 
but has more followers than Christ. Success is not 
a demonstration. 
success from the commencement. Upon a thousand 
fields he was victor. 
desert he made a nation, and this nation took the 
fairest part of Europe from the followers of the cross. 


tablish that he was the prophet of God. 
Now it is claimed that there are some four hun- 
dred millions of Christians. 


the last great day we can refer with confidence to the 
ponderous volumes containing the statistics of the 
United States, As a matter of fact, how many Chris- 


in the inspiration of the scriptures—how many real 
followers of Christ? I will not pretend to giv the 
number, but I will venture to say there are not fifty 
millions. How many in England? Where are the 
four hundred millions found? To make this im- 
mense number, they hav counted all the heretics, all 
the Catholics, all the Jews, Spiritualists, Universal- 
ists, and Unitarians; all the babes, all the idiotic and 
insane Infidels, all the scientists, all the unbelievers. 
As a matter of fact, they hav no right to count any 
except the orthodox members of the orthodox 
churches. There may be more “members” now than 
formerly, and this increase of members is due to a 
decrease of religion. Thousands of members are 
only nominal Christians, wearing the old uniform 
simply because they do not wish to be charged with 
desertion. The church, too, is a kind of social insti- 
tution, a club with a creed instead of by-laws, and 
the creed is never ‘defended unless attacked by an 
outsider. No objection is made to the minister be- 
cause he is liberal, if he says nothing about it in the 
pulpit. A man like Mr. Beecher draws a congrega- 
tion, not because he is a Christian, but because he is 
a genius; not because he is orthodox, but because he 
has something to say. He is an intellectual athlete. 
He is full of pathos and poetry. He has more de- 
scription than divinity, more charity than creed, and 
altogether more common sense than theology. For 
these reasons thousands of people love to hear him. 
On the other hand, there are many people who hava 
morbid desire for the abnormal, for intellectual de- 
formities, for thoughts that hav two heads. This ac- 
counts for the success of some of Mr. Beecher’s rivals. 

Christians claim that success is a test of truth. 
Has any church succeeded as well as the Catholic? 
Was the tragedy of the Garden of Eden a success? 
Who succeeded there? The last best thought is not 
a success, if you mean that only that is a success 
which has succeeded, and if you mean by succeeding 
that it has won the assent of the majority. Besides, 
there is no time fixed for the test. Is that true which 
succeeds to-day, or next year, or in the next century? 
Once the Copernican system was not a success. 
There is no time fixed. The result is, we hav to wait. 
A thing, to exist at all, has to be to a certain extent 
a success. A thing cannot even die without having 


VII.—THE RELIGION WE SHOULD HAV. 

Q. If you take away the idea of eternal punish- 
ment, how do you propose to restrain men; in what 
way will you influence conduct for good? 

A. Well, the trouble with religion is that it post- 


Right is right because it tends to the happiness of 
These facts are the basis of what I call the re- 
When a man does wrong the 
effect a redeemer cannot step. Forgivness cannot 


that will prevent deformity, that will refuse to multi- 


brows bound and pierced with the thorns of honesty 


no world, no star in which the result of wrong is real 


and virtue must be virtue everywhere because its 


If that argument is good now it was always good. If 


Mohammed was a success, and a 


Of the scattered tribes of the 


In the history of the world, the success of Moham- 
med is unparalleled; but this success does not es- 


To make that total, I 
am counted as a Christian; I am one of the fifty or 
sixty millions of Christians in the United States—ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed. By the census reports 
we are all going to heaven—we are all orthodox. At 


tians are in the United States—how many believers 


been a success. It certainly succeeded enough to 
hav life. Presbyterians should remember, while ar- 
guing the majority argument and the success argu- 
ment, that there are far more Catholics than Protes= 
tants, and that the Catholics can giv a longer list of 
distinguished names. 

My answer to all this, however, is that the history 
of the world shows that ignorance has always been in 
the majority. There is one right road—numberless 
paths that are wrong. Truth is one; error is many. 
When a great truth has been discovered, one man 
has pitted himself against the world. A few think; 
the many believe. The few lead; the many follow. 
The light of the new day, as it looks over the win- 
dow-sill of the east, falls at first on only one forehead. 

There is another thing. A great many people pass 
for Christians who are not. Only a little while agoa 
couple of ladies were returning from church in a car- 
riage. They had listened to a good orthodox sermon. 
One said to the other: “I am going to tell you some- 
thing—I am going to shock you. I don’t believe the 
Bible!” And the other replied: “Neither do I!”— 
Detroit Sunday Times. 


Mr. Watts and the Preachers of Canada. 


Seeing through the columns of Taz Trura SEEKER 
that Mr. Charles Watts, the great English Freethought 
lecturer, would visit Ontario in the course of his lec- 
turing tour in this country, I entered into correspond- 
ence with Mr. Watts, with the view to having him 
deliver one or more lectures in this the baby city of 
Ontario. It being impossible to get him here before 
he went West, we agreed to hav him upon his return 
to the East. In the mean time, Messrs. Watts and 
Chainey had entered into arrangements to travel to- 
gether, giving joint lectures. So, instead of one, we 
had both of these talented gentlemen here on the 
evenings of Nov. 19th and 20th, when they were 
greeted, for this benighted and priest-ridden cor- 
ner of the Lord’s vinyard, with good, attentiv, and 
intelligent audiences on both nights of their lectures, 
notwithstanding it had rained for some time previous 
and during the time they were here, making the roads 
almost impassable and preventing many from the sur- 
rounding country from being present. Yet, with 
these drawbacks, their lectures were a grand success, 
and hav created an interest in Secularism here that _ 
must and will bear good fruit in the not very distant 
future. It goes without saying that the dry bones of 
old orthodoxy got such a severe shaking as they never 
received here before. I need hardly say to those 
readers of Tar Truru Serxer who hav had the pleas- 
ure of listening to these gentlemen, that they fully 
sustained the reputation that preceded them. Mr. 
Watts is a clear reader, logical reasoner, and incisiv 
speaker of fine elocutionary abilities. Mr. Chainey 
is a talented, eloquent, forcible, impassioned, and per- 
suasiv orator. In a word, these lectures were a rare 
intellectual treat that is seldom enjoyed by any audi- 
ence. As Mr. Watts invites discussion at the close of 
lectures, the secretary of the committee was in- 
structed to specially invite Rev. A. M. Phillips (Meth- 
odist), of this city, to be present at these lectures, to 
take part in a discussion at the close of Mr. Watts’s 
lectures. This reverend gentleman was specially in- 
vited by us, from the fact that he on several occasions 
advertised and preached sermons (a short time be- 
fore) for the especial benefit of Agnostics, and, to his 
own satisfaction at least, had answered all the objec- 
tions that could be offered by Agnostics to the relig- 
ion of his lordship, Jesus Christ & Co. As the out- 
come of such invitation, a two-night’s debate was ar- 
ranged between Messrs. Watts and Phillips, which 
took place on the evenings of Dec. 5th and 6th, before 
crowded houses on both nights. Subject, first night, 
“Fallacies of Popular Theology.” Second night, 
« Agnosticism or Christianity, Which the Better Qos- 
pel for Mankind?” The chairman for both nights 
was Colin Macdougal, Esq., Q.C., also an elder in the 
Presbyterian church here, who discharged the duties 
of the chair ina fair and impartial manner. Of these 
debates there is and can be but one opinion; that is, 
that Mr. Watts had the debate all to himself, Mr. 
Phillips never on either evening attempting to reply 
to his (Mr. Watts’s) arguments, or advancing any 
arguments in support of his side of the question for 
Mr. Watts to reply to. His abilities as a debater 
would not reflect any credit upon a tchoolboy, and 
gave color to the oft-expressed opinion of some who. 
knew him, that he could only hav been prompted by“ 
his vanity to accept a challenge to debate such sub- 
jects with such a foe as Mr. Watts. In his introduc- 
tory (first night) and closing remarks (second night), 
he said he accepted the challenge to debate with Mr. 
Watts, not for the purpose of putting his debating 
qualities against Mr. Watts, but because of the love 
he bore for the young men of the city, many of 
whom were being ruined by pernicious doctrins. 
His speech on both nights of debate gave the lie di- 
rect to the above statement by his studiously and per- 
sistently (although often requested by Mr. Watts to 
reply to his arguments) avoiding the questions under 
debate, never attempting to refute the arguments ad- 
vanced by Mr. Watts in support of the, to him (Mr. 
Phillips), pernicious doctrins. If Mr. Phillips is a 
novice at debate, he is an adept in the use of thoge 
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weapons with which all Christians are familiar, and 
to which they (being unable to answer the arguments 
of their opponents) invariably resort—the cowardly 
weapons of false and malicious slander and misrep- 
resentation. He (Mr. Phillips) received a severe, 
scathing, and well-merited castigation from Mr, 
Watts in his closing speech of the second night for 
his cowardly conduct in slandering our honored 
dead and living exponents of the principles of Secu- 
larism. 

There is a movement on foot here in Ontario, I be- 
lieve, having for its.object the transporting of the 
Secular Review, Mr. Watts, and family, from London, 
Eng., to Toronto, Ont., a project that must meet with 
the hearty approval of all the Liberals of Canada. 
There is a great deal of latent Freethought here 
awaiting a Watts to develop and organize it into a 
power for good in this Canada of ours. Were we 
organized as we should be, justice would not hav 
been so long denied us by the Tories of Canada 
(under the lead of Sir John A. Macdonald) by having 
the Oaths and Evidence Amendment act rejected in 
the two last sessions of the Dominion Parliament, de- 
nying to Agnostics the right to testify on affirmation 
in criminal cases, a right they now enjoy in civil cases 
in Ontario, a right extended to them by the Liberal 
government of Ontario. 

Public opinion here is growing daily more favora- 
ble toward Agnostics. As an evidence of the above, 
we can point to the fact that only two years ago, when 
Col. R. G. Ingersoll was in Canada lecturing, all the 
‘leading papers of Ontario ignored the fact by a con- 
temptuous silence, and refused to insert as an adver- 
tisment a notice of his lectures. The Watts-Chainey 
lectures were advertised in all the papers where they 
lectured, the lectures fairly and reasonably fully re- 
ported, receiving also in many cases fair and lengthy 
editorial notice. A church-of-England clergyman of 
this city said since Messrs. Watts and Chainey were 
here, that the leaders, and a great majority of the 
rank and file, of this great Freethought movement 
were men whose lives were above reproach, living 
more correct lives morally than great numbers of 
those calling themselvs Christians. 

Since Mr. Watts has left here (as we fully expected), 
several of the occupants of the cowards’ castle hav 
grown very valiant and buckled on their armor, and, 
like David of old, are slinging small, smooth stones 
at random at the head of the blasphemous Infidel, 
which fail to reach their mark and can produce 
harm only to themselvs. From the first announce- 
ment of these lectures until the debates had ended 
and Mr. Watts gone, as they hoped, forever, not a 
sound was heard from one of these blatherskite sky- 
pilots. Mr. Phillips, fearing that the course of his 
brethren of the cloth in replying to Mr. Watts after 
he had gone would draw, also advertised to repeat 
his arguments in the late debate, finding it easier 
to reply to Mr. Watts in his own church, with an 
audience of old women of both sexes, than before an 
audience of intelligent men and women. He invited 
all who sympathized with Mr. Watts’s views to be 
present, and invited criticism of his discourses only 
by letter. A local secularist replied, and he is now 
wrestling with the reply. 

Before I close this rather long letter, I must thank 
you for so promptly responding to the request of a 
number of your readers in establishing a Children’s 
Corner, so ably conducted, proving that you are wil- 
ling and determined to make the grand old Trura 
Srxxer the most interesting Freethought paper to the 
greatest number, as well as being the largest Liberal 
paper published. Such a feature must add greatly 
to your hosts of readers, as I hope and believe it 
should also to your list of subscribers. Wishing THE 
Trore Srerer and staff, and all truth seekers through- 
out the world, a happy New Year, I remain 

Yours fraternally,. D. Neruson. 

St. Thomas, Ont. 
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Would be Insane if He Did Believe It. 


If the Rev. Heber Newton is to be adjudged in- 
sane for not believing the inspiration of the Book of 
Blunders, belief in the impossible will become the 
test of sanity. 

As a matter of fact, not one man in ten thousand 
believes the biblical fictions for rejecting which Mr. 

_Newton is denounced as a lunatic by some of his 
clerical brethren. , 
2 It is next to impossible to find a man who believes 
the universe was manufactured in a week, not count- 
ing Saturday. 

It is rather a pueril story that “in Adam’s fall we 
sinned all.” 

The deluge was impossible, and the story of the 
ark an absurdity. 

Why should Ham be cursed for laughing at the old 
man when he found his father disreputably drunk? 

The building of Babel is manifestly untrue, for 
there is no trace of it. 

It is more likely that Lot’s wife became a barrel of 
vinegar than a pillar of salt. 

Belief in such fictions as these requires the abne- 
gation of reason and common sense. Mr. Newton 
would be more likely to be insane if he believed 
them than in digbelieving them.— Truth. 


The Liberal Club. 
The lecture on “Late Aspects of Dress Reform” 


did not occur, as announced, at the 223d meeting of 


the Manhattan Liberal Club, and a discourse by Mr. 


‘Wilson Macdonald, on “Art, Industry, and Educa- 
tion,” was substituted. Prior to introducing the 
speaker, the chair, represented as usual by the Hon. 
T. B. Wakeman, gave notice that upon the secretary's 
table would be found “The Truth Seeker Annual,” 
which was absolutely the best and most beautiful 
thing of the kind that Liberals had ever had an op- 
portunity to purchase. There was nothing like it on 
either side of the pond. Previous to this announce- 
ment, however, the audience had discovered the 
presence of the “ Annual,” which was conspicuous on 
account of its ornamental appearance, and the secre- 


tary’s large stock had become seriously depleted. 
Cooper. 


touched upon. 


prices here as there. 


tection. ; 


tered favored only the manufacturer. 


owner charged for it. 
the laborer is concerned, does not protect. 


the other. ` j 


Mr. Andrews wished that he could possess the 
serene confidence in regard to these matters that the 
He declared his 
inability to. decide whether there should be a duty on 
He did not pretend to hav knowl- 


previous speakers seemed to hav. 


imports or not. 
edge enough to giv a final solution of the problem. 


He would hesitate about recommending the estab- 


lishment by the government of industrial schools. 
We could trust to individual enterprige for that. 
However, he could not express himself either way. 
‘When the Great Universal Preacher holds his judg- 


ment in suspense regarding any subject, it is con- 


sidered safe to set it down as an open question. 

The persons leaving the hall at the close of Mr. 
Andrews’s remarks having absorbed what few copies 
of the “The Truth Seeker Annual” the secretary 
had left at their commencement, the reporter volun- 
teered to procure some more at headquarters, He 
therefore missed hearing the remarks of the next 
speaker, except to learn that his name was Wiley, and 
to hear him enunciate the proposition that the devil 
is not as black as he is painted, no matter how marked 
a brunet he may in reality be. When the scribe re- 


turned with an armful of “Annuals,” Dr. Lambert 


had one of the felicitous speeches, for which he is so 
distinguished, in the process of delivery. Sufficient 
credit had not been given by the previous speakers 
to the industrial schools already established, Pro- 
fessor Adler’s Kindergarten among others. He had 
lectured on the subject himself years ago. 

Mr. Macdonald renewed the subject of protection 
with much energy in his closing remarks. He be- 
lieved in a protectiv tariff because he was the work- 
ingman’s friend, and he defied anyone to show that 
protection was not a blessing to American industry. 

This week, Friday night, we are to hav Mr. John 
E. Remsburg, of Kansas, who will deliver his now 
famous lecture on “ False Claims.” 


Mr. Chainey in New York. 

The Liberal Club had another meeting Sunday 
night, when an audience came together to listen to 
Mr. George Chainey, of Boston. Snow had been 
falling all day and so far into the edge of the evening, 
that when the sky cleared and stars came out, few 
were aware that it had ceased storming. To the 
weather, therefore, can be attributed the small-sized 
audience that greeted Mr. Chainey. 

The speaker was introduced by Mr. Wakeman, who 
said that Mr. Chainey had become one of the rec- 
ognized pastors of Liberalism, and had a larger 
parish than any one he knew of. He was doing 
stated preaching of the new gospel at Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, and New York. 

The subject of Mr. Chainey’s lecture was “The 


Mr. Macdonald’s lecture was devoted to the advo- 
cacy of industrial schools to be founded by the gov- 
ernment something: after the pattern set by Peter 
Incidentally the subject of free trade was 
The speaker believed in the efficacy 
of a protectiv tariff. He gave many statistics to show 
that while laborers in this country were paid on an 
average nearly twice as much as in Europe, the nec- 
essaries of life were accessible at about the same 
This he regarded as an irrefu- 
table argument in favor of protection. Free trade 
would reduce wages in America to a level with- the 
remuneration of European laborers, while the cost of 
living must be increased. The lecture was long and 
earnest, and the figures given would appear to sup- 
port Mr. Macdonald’s view of the advantages of pro- 


Mr. Cohen was demanded by general acclamation, 
and, upon taking the platform, responded vociferous- 
ly. Free trade or protection, he held, was of no ben- 
efit to the workingman. The tariff as now adminis- 
A case was 
cited of a mill-owner in northern New York,-who 
could go into Canada and procure workmen for less 
than an American citizen could afford to labor; but 
when the American citizen wished to procure lumber 
he must buy it of the mill owner because, although it 
was cheap in Canada, the duty would increase the 
expense to a figure above what the aforesaid mill 
Therefore protection, so far as 
Mr. 
Cohen’s argument, it will be perceived, is equally as 
conclusiv on the one side as Mr. Macdonald’s is on 


humanity will honor those who fight its battles? 
is shameful that in our times, and in our country, a 


Nature and Present Condition of Freethought in 
America.” “Every sermon nowadays,” said he, “to 
attract attention needs to be tinged with heresy. 
Fifty years ago every sermon was a theological argu- 
ment; now no’ orthodox minister agues, and no one 
thinks of going to church to learn anything. The 
church is prosperous because she employs the best 
musical and elocutionary talent procurable and keeps 
as far from the precipice of theological dissussion as 
possible. The ravages of time she attempts to con- 
ceal with paint and powder and enamel.” “There is 
a class of Freethinkers,” the speaker continued, “who 
are neither with us nor against us—who are Free- 
thinkers simply because they cannot close their eyes 
to the truth. They may best be designated as Noth- 
ingarians. Next to these are the Unitarians, who, 
though they belong with us, are found in the ranks 
of the enemy. Then comes Free Religion. The 
church will tolerate any form of heresy except that 
of which says, ‘Out of the way with you; into your 
graves, ye gods and demons; out of the way you 
priests! Turn all your churches into schools, and. 
instead of prayers and: hate giv us reason and love.’ 
Free Religion may hav done some good, and ‘it may 
hav been helpful to some while fleeing from bondage 
to the promised land. It is a pleasant resting-place, 
but you cannot stop here any more than you can 
build a city around one well and one palm-tree ina 
desert.” In the course of his remarks Mr. Chainey 
gav a new rendering of a portion of the Athanasian 
Creed, substituting law, force, and attraction for the 
father, son, and holy ghost, and for the first time in 
history, perhaps, that remarkable piece of formulated 
obscurity was, in a measure, made intelligible. 

The lecturer touched upon the iniquity of the Sun- 
day laws, and the defects of Christian morality. That 
Liberalism promotes morality was illustrated by the 
good morals of those professing it. Unlike the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, Christians paid little at- 
tention to physical culture. Next to good health is 
sound thinking. Many do not think at ali—not be- 
cause they hav no thinkers, but because, they are 
afraid to use them. When he was a Christian, every 
time he had a new thought he was smitten with the 
fear that it was a heresy... The notion that boys or 
girls are to be taught to think for themselvs is for- 
eign to Christianity. ‘Make your lives perfect,” said 
Mr. Chainey, “and for you shall shine all truth and 
shower all blessings.” Though Christians profess to 
deny themselvs luxuries in this world, they expect 
nothing but cake and wine in the next. They cry 
vanity of vanities here, and look forward to kingdoms 
in the world to come. They decry the theaters, and 
yet heaven, in their eyes, is an eternal musical and 
dramatic entertainment. 

If there are angels, it is their duty to minister to 
us. If there is a God, it is his duty to serve us. 
How foolish to attempt to add to the glory of the in- 
finit! Men and women are encouraged by your ap- 
plause. God can get along without it. If he has 
not angels and seraphs enough to chant his praises 
and shout “Holy, holy art thou, Lord God Almighty,” 
he can create a few more. 

Mr. Chainey closed with a beautiful allegory, trac- 
ing man’s progress to the goal of humanity, over the | 
gate of which were inscribed the words: “Blessed ` 
above all are those who come here through the tem- 
ples of Study, Reality, and Ideality.” 

— et 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Opinion. 

I heartily rejoice to see the cordial expressions of 
sympathy and assurances of support for the Hey- 
woods which hav appeared in recent numbers of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER. If the Trura Seeker family will do 
as good and efficient work for the Heywoods as they 
did for Bennett, they may hasten the advent of that 
which is; in any event, certain, the ultimate triumph 
of the Heywoods. Let each one remember that these 
bold and vigorous reformers are struggling for that 
which we hold dearest in life, the liberty of thought. 
—that they are fighting for a principle which is 
worth mure to mankind than any religion ever re- 
vealed, the principle which is the foundation of our 
government, that the expression of opinion shall 
be absolutely free, and that there shall be no cen- 
sorship in our machinery of government. In a pri- 
vate letter Mr. Heywood writes: “It is six years 
December last since these persecutions began. They 
hay well-nigh ruined our business, and balked almost 
every other power to earn our living, keeping me os- 
cillating between prison and poor-house, and con- 
stantly crowding my family nearer the verge of des- 
titution. Lacking adequate means to provide neces- 
sary food, fuel, and clothing from month to month, 
I do not now know how I am to get my family 
through the winter without actual suffering. Still, 
the fruit of this struggle will be worth to the world 
all it costs us, and in no event will citizen right, now 
assailed in our person, be yielded.” When will the 
licentious gang who are crying “crucify him ” ever 


learn that such a spirit cannot be put down, that the 


spiritual is beyond the reach of the physical, that an 
idea cannot be annihilated by the infliction of phys- 
ical torture, that cruelty,induces sympathy, and that 
It 
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man of high character and high purposes should be 
steadily and systematically persecuted, maligned, and 
vilified for six years because his sentiments and ex- 
pressions hav aroused the hatred of a little clique of 
fanatics, and I rejoice to see that there are many 
people throughout our country. who realize that, in- 
asmuch as it has been done to one of the least of 
these, it can be done to them, and that if such out- 
rage is permitted to go unchecked there will be no 
safety for anyone, and who hav made up their minds 
pretty sternly that this business must stop, and that 
no inquisition shall be established on American soil. 
“There is still a strong flavor of tea in Boston har- 
bor.” The number of truth seekers is now double 
what it was when Bennett was made the victim of the 
assassin Benedict, the principles involved are more 
generally understood now than then, and there is no 
good reason why the champions of natural human 
rights should not receive adequate and ample sup- 
port, both moral and substantial: Let us remember 
that our country expects every truth seeker to do his 


duty. Ep. W. CHAMBERLAIN. 
m 


, That Pamphlet. 

Observing in Taz Trurs SEEKER a notice that: a 
discussion of the. social questions had taken place 
between the editor of the Olive Branch and Mrs. 
Juliet H. Severance, and that the same was in pam- 
phlet form and for sale by the latter, I wrote at once 
for a copy. By the kindness of a couple of my very 
dearest friends, the Olive Branch has several times 
been given to me to read. As a whole, its contents 
were very gratifying as well as instructiv, and, there- 
fore, as far as Mr. Jones was concerned, my impres- 
sions regarding him were very favorable. As regards 
Mrs. Severance, I hav known her for years as a noble 
woman and practical worker, and, therefore, was 
prepared to expect that the discussion would be able, 
just, and creditable to both sides. I did not antici- 
pate for one moment that the editor of the Olive Branch 
would deign to misrepresent or falsify the position of his 
opponent, and had too much respect for his professed 
opinions as an exponent of Spiritualism to deem it 
possible for him to cater to the time-serving conser- 
vatism of the age, and to pettifog in defense of cus- 
toms and laws that are indefensible according to all 
the principles of the spiritual philosophy, that knows 
no distinction of rights on account of sex. So far as 
Mr. Jones is concerned, two or three things are fully 
established. In the first place, his readiness to slander 
‘parties quite as conscientious as himself for human 
well-being, whose methods differ from his, is put on 
record. Secondly, his inability to cope with said 
parties in fair argument. Thirdly, his lack of justice, 
and his assumption that Spiritualism is at war with 
the most radical ground of the social question. 
Fourthly, his moral cowardice to face the issue that 
is forcing itself to the front, and which no boaster 
like himself can sweep back. Fifthly, his white- 
feather-coward-castle policy to avert an exposure of 
his injustice and inability to meet and defend an 
issue created by himself. Mrs. Severance went at 
her part of the work as an able, sensible woman 
should. No evasion, tergiversation, or misrepresen- 
tation is anywhere shown in her part of the discus- 
sion. Her remarks are clear-cut and chaste, which 
no pure true mind can read without feeling con- 
vinced that a true soul is behind the. letter, whose 
spirit is fully imbued with the integrity, necessity, 
and sacredness of her mission. It is true that there 
is honest room for -difference of opinion, but there 
should be none as to the necessity of a thorough 
understanding of the relations the sexes sustain to 
each other; upon the exercise of which depends the 
weal or woe of humanity. Mrs. Severance, in her 
inimitable manner, makes very clear what has 
hitherto seemed inexpli¢able points in this much 
vexed (and too little understood) question; and to all 
honest and inquiring minds that desire a clear con- 
ception of tlfe matter at issue in this debate, I would 
say, Lose no time in sending for the pamphlet, for it 
will richly repay a thorough examination of its con- 
tents, and will add one more to the manifold evi- 
dences that truth and justice in the long run are 
triumphant. Gro Lynn. 

Sa eg 


Let Freethinkers Watch This Association. 


The movement to “ put God into the Constitution” 
is now organized as the National Reform Convention, 
and announces as its foundation principles that 
“God the sovereign has vested the government 
of the world in his son, Jesus Christ; that nations are 

` expressly commanded to yield allegiance and obedi- 
ence to him; and that the will of God revealed in the 
Bible is of supreme authority in civil affairs.” 

Among the supporters of this movement to en- 
throne the Bible in politics, while it is being pressed 
in religion, are, in this state, President Seelye, Prof. 
Bennett of Boston University, Editor Bicknell of the 
Journal of Education, Rev. Dr. Miner, and Judge 
Rockwell; and fifteen hundred contributors in nine- 
teen states and territories keep the association in 
funds.— Boston Transcript. 


or i 


“Tar Truth Seeker Annual and F'reethinkers’ 


Almanac ” is out. 


+ 


25 cents. 


land Freethought Convention. 


semi-glorification of Harriet Martineau, the Atheist. This is an 
improvement on the usage of Atheists by Christians a few 
decades ago. i 


Tabernacle the chief clown informed the people that he 
“hated bigotry as he hated the devil.” 
more bigoted Christian in the country than he who uttered 
these words. 


any preceding number, which is a sign of healthy growth 
pleasing to record. The articles by the editor are on the 
Bible, Girard College, and the kind of arguments orthodoxy 
presents. 
and Mrs. Krekel, Allen Pringle, T. B. Wakeman, Mrs, 
Slenker, Milton Woolley, and H. H. Hall, the minstrel. 
Directory is growing. Mr. Green's address, it will be re- 
membered, is Salamanca, N. Y. 


his despicable spirit of persecution by refusing to allow Mr. 
W. S. Ramsey, lately released from prison, to make a busi- 
ness visit to his companion, G. W. Foote, who will not hav 
served out his sentence till some time next month. The 
Home Secretary is more stringent with these Freethinkers 
than he is with the most brutal criminals. 
equitable law can their acts be stretched into a crime, but 
the same cannot be said of Harcourt’s acts, which are 
a flagrant crime against liberty and justice. 


Banner of Light that the legislature of that state convened on 
the 8th inst., when both “Democratic and Republican mem- 
bers vied with each other” in taking steps toward the repeal 
of the odious ‘Russell ” law, of whose unjust bearing upon 
Spiritualist mediums our readers hav been already apprised. 
“ To Hon. G. H. Barger,” he states, “ the leader of the Dem- 
ocratic majority, and who is a brilliant and rising statesman, 
belongs the honor of introducing the first bill to blot out 
from the Ohio statutes this monster of intolerance.” 


who hav been wont to regard the Democratic party as the 
patron of free rum to learn that in this city the strongest Re- 
publican assembly district is the one most fully provided 


dotted with these ulcers. The Republican candidates for 
assembly in the Eighth district must stand treat in over six 
hundred saloons, while the Democrat elected in the Fourth 


power in this country that could uphold human slavery, if it 
were not upheld by the church.’ That is what the Rev. Dr. 
Albert Barnes said twenty-five years ago about the power of 


as applicable to the present state of things as it was to that 
which he then denounced. There is no power in this coun- 


ascendant, if it were not upheld by the church.” 


out material change. 
Catholic church is still standing, although the Protestants 
continue to quietly protest against its continuance in plain 
sight of the main street. 
resent any insinuations as to the propriety of keeping a 
figure of the bleeding Christ before the passing public, 
winter and summer, and continue to boycott the storekeepers 
who signed the-petition asking that the crucifix be removed. 
During the cold weather some of the storekeepers hav sorely 
felt the loss of the Catholic trade, and one firm at least has 


showed this result: 1994 from religious insanity, and 229 
credited to Spiritualism, during the same time. In 42 reports 
showing 32,313 male patients, 315 were down as clergymen, 
which shows one insane minister to 150 others, while only 
45-male and female, credited to Spiritualism, showed the 
proportion of insane Spiritualists to be only one to every 711 
others. Taking the estimate of Spiritualists in the United 
States at a low figure, they would be represented propor- 
tionately in the insane asylums by over 3,000 inmates, where- 
as, at this time, there is not to exceed 150. 


Editorial Notes. 


J. E. Remssure spoke in Philadelphia on the 20th, in this 
city on the 25th, and will be at Boston during the New Eng- 


THE Independent had as its literary treat week before last a 


Ar the annual meeting for the sale of pews in the Brooklyn i i 

A LETTER just received from W., S. Bell shows the prospects 
of a large convention in Boston to be bright. With the 
speakers engaged it. cannot fail to be a brilliant one, so far 
as oratory goes. James Parton’s lecture will alone be worth 
a trip of a hundred miles. And it is barely possible that In- 
gersoll may be there before the close, as indicated by the 
subjoined letter from him to Mr. Bell: 

Wasuinaton, D. C., Jan. 11, 1884. 

W. 8. BELL, Esq., Dear Sir: I hav delayed answering your. 
kind and flattering invitation to be with you on the 29th, hop- 
ing that I might say yes. I find that I must go to Denver, 
Colorado, on business, leaving here to-morrow. The proba- 
bility is that I cannot return in time to celebrate with you 
the birthday of Thomas Paine. I hope that the celebration 
may be in every way worthy of the author-hero, Regretting 
that I cannot be present, and thanking you for your cordial 
invitation, I remain yours always, R. G. INGERSOLL, 

But with or without the splendid presence of the colonel, 
the convention will be a commanding gathering, and every 
one whose duties will permit should attend. 


Their is scarcely a 


How Dr. Talmage must hate himself ! 


Mr. Grern’s magazine for January is a little superior to 


The contributors include Elizur Wright, Judge 


The 


‘THE Home Secretary of England has still further shown 


Tux pious of Montreal hav their woes. The first article of 
the rules of Zion church sets forth that no one can minister 
to them who does not maintain that the “sacred scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament are divinely inspired and of 
supreme authority; the true and proper deity, and the 
all-sufficient and vicarious atonement of our Lord and 
savior Jesus Christ; the personality and proper deity of the 
holy'spirit, and the indispensable necessity of his influence 
to bring a sinner to true repentance, to regenerate the heart 
and to perfect our sanctification, justification through faith 
in Christ, and final perseverance of all true believers to a 
state of eternal blessedness through faith in Christ, and 
obedience to his commands, and the future and eternal 
punishment of the wicked.” But the Rev. Alfred J. Bray, 
who has been elected at the two last annual meetings of the 
church, is now accused of having continuously preached and 
maintained—by sermons, speeches, newspaper articles, and 
paragraphs, and otherwise—doctrins subversiv of and con- 
trary to the first article quoted above. That, more particu- 
larly, he has preached that the sacred scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments are not divinely inspired and of 
supreme authority, within the meaning of the said article; 
that the atonement of Christ was not vicarious, within the 
meaning of the said article; and that the punishment of the 
wicked is not eternal, within the meaning of the said article. 
Consequently a part of Zion congregation aver that Mr. Bray 
has never legally been their minister, and that his acts 
as such are null and void, All of which is set forth in a par- 
ticularly bitter law suit between the rival factions now 
encumbering the dockets of the Montreal courts. 


By no manner of 


. ARTHUR M. Dent, M. D., of Coshocton, Ohio, writes to the 


Tur potent influence of groggeries on the politics of our 
times is generally admitted, but it will be a surprise to those 


with liquor shops of various kinds, and that the strongest 
corresponding Democratic territory is the most sparsely 


district has his pocket taxed in only two hundred and twelve. 


Tue following, from John Swinton’s Paper of the 20th, shows 
that Mr. Swinton at last'sees the point we hav several times 
raised for his edification and enlightenment: ‘ ‘There is no 

We commend the issue of Puck for January 12th to the 
readers of Tue Trur SerKer for its central cartoon. Al- 
though “a picture without words” it yet speaks more elo- 
quently than the most elaborate argument against the 
Catholic church influence over our public schools. Puel 
has struck many hard blows at the prevailing supersti- 
tions of our country and times, but none harder or more 
needed than this. We congratulate our illustrated contem- 
porary on its foresight and independence, and transcribe its 
reasons for the cartoon, which shows the editor to be en- 
tirely in sympathy with the artist: 

“The Roman Catholic church never sleeps. It pursues 
the even tenor of the way it has marked out for itself, never 
allowing an opportunity to pass of strengthening its already 
commanding position. It does not bow its head willingly 
to laws that are calculated to lessen its influence; but it ap- 
pears to do so, only to wait until it sees the chance of neu- 
tralizing that which may be adverse to it. In countries 
where Catholicism is not the prevailing religion, the Romish 
church handles its weapons delicately and with gloved hands. 
It will use its strength only when it is certain that its blow 
will be effectual. It will not try to excite hostility where it 
feels itself weak The study of the history of the church will 
show that this has invariably been its practice. It is humble 
only when it can gain its ends by remaining so. 

Ttis these characteristic qualities, these soft, suave methods, 
that render it so dangerous an institution. There is one 
thing, however, in which it has shown, we may say, com- 
mendable consistency. If a religious system is to be pre- 
served, there must be some consistency, and in its uncom- 
promising opposition to our public schools the church has 
not been recreant to its principles. It recognizes no distinc- 
tion between civil and religious government. ‘That is to say, 
a true Roman Catholic owes allegiance to the pope, who is a 
foreign potentate. This is why a consistent Catholic cannot 
be a perfect American citizen, who owes allegiance to no man 
—to nothing save his country. , 

Sophistory may be used to overcome this argument, but 
the obvious fact remains nevertheless. No other denomina- 
tion makes the same pretensions. No other denomination 
finds fault with the public schools. It remains for the 
Romish church to set itself wp in defiance of the great body 
of the people who are not Roman Catholics, There is no 
prejudice on the part of this paper against any system of 
religion, provided it does not fly in the face of what is gen- 
erally accepted by all mankind as morality. The mere re- 
ligious exercises of Catholicism are harmless enough in them- 
sclvs; but as they are, as we hav shown, inseparable from 
questions of civil government, it behooves Americans to 
keep a watchful eye on the pretensions of the church, and 
above all not to allow our secular public schools to be 
tampered with by prelates or priests of any denomination. 


the church in upholding the old system of African chattel 
slavery. The language of the Rev. Dr. Albert Barnes is just 


try that could uphold the abominable plutocracy, now in the 


Tue religious warfare continues in Lakeville, Conn., with- 
The obnoxious crucifix in front of the 


The Catholics, on the other hand, 


determined to close up business and leave town. 
shows Christianity in its practical workings. 


This fight 


Tut League Jian has been transformed into a more or less 
Socialistic paper, after the style of John Swinton’s Paper, re- 
duced in size, and for the last three weeks has been issued 
on Saturdays. C. O. Ward has been added to the number of 
editors, thus relieving Mr. Wakeman of much arduous labor. 
Mr. Ward expounds the Socialistic principles, Mr. Wakeman 
illustrates the Higher Integration, and devises ways of exter- 
minating the Mormons and relieving the negro, and Mr. Le- 
land attends to the League work, occasionally throwing a 
shaft at the enemy in his own airily inimitable way. If Man 
would pay Union prices for his printing he would be better 
dressed, and at the same time illustrate in the most practica- 
ble way his sympathy for the workingmen, At present he 
is an educated tramp. His garments are all unworthy the 
great brain he carries. But even a tramp is a man and 
brother, and we promis the rejuvenated Man our cordial co- 
operation. 


Ix a communiestion to the Coshocton Age, defending 
Spiritualism against the slanderous charges of a minister, 
Mr. W. S. Wood makes some comparison of the number of 
people who hav been mentally afflicted by the excessiv as- 
similation of Christianity or Spiritualism. He finds that a 
short time ago in five Ohio insane institutions there were 
forty-nine inmates made insane from excitement caused by 
Christianity, and only seven credited to Spiritualism, for the 
same period of time. The record for a longer period in 
thirteen of the largest institutions of the United States 


Reflection Upon a Great Bostonian. 
From the Albany Argus. 


Joseph Cook lectures on the question, “Does 
Death End All?” If it ends Cook it will be enough. 


. 
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A Sresthonght Romance. 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cuaprer IV. 

DR. DOBSON. 


On his return home from his unsuccessful mission- 
ary tour Cupples found Dr. Dobson in consultation 
with his wife. The baby had been suddenly taken 
with spasms, and Mrs. Cupvles, being at her wits’ end, 
had sent for the doctor. He came and discovered a 
pin sticking into the baby; and, being a good nurse, 
remained and helped to keep it quiet until it passed 
into a profound slumber. He greeted the disap- 
pointed Cupples: with comfortable voice and look; 
and congratulated him on the addition to his family 
and hoped that blessings would fall upon his pater- 
nal head. 

“Not paternal head for long,” cried Cupples; “I 
mean to get rid of it this very dav.” 

“Why, it’s a darling,” said the doctor. 

“Then take it yourself.” 

“Oh dear me. no,” said the doctor; “I have seven 
daughters already, and what man could have an eighth 
unless he was deaf and dumb and a Croesus. With 
bonnets to the right of me, left of me. front of me. 
Tm completely submerged. The unhealthiness of 
this climate must increase or I’m bankrupt. If this 
was a bov, Oupples, I'd take it. I could get my money 
back. He'd do something. But what can a girl do 

` except keep house: and only think. I’ve got seven 
girls, besides a wife bigger than myself to keep house 
for me. Eight women’s spheres in my kitchen! 
There’s plenty of music I can assure vou. The 
neighbors do get ground up. There must be some 
slashing with eight planets and nary a son.” 

The doctor’s bosom swelled with pride at the mag- 
nificence of this pun. He was great on puns. Al- 
most every third sentence was an attempt at one, and 
the way that his words squirmed in order to claim 
relationship was a marvel. We can only reproduce 
one out of a thousand, and then the chaff will get the 
better of the wheat. The doctor would like to have 
the whole lot put in print; but if that were done, this 
veracious record would lie on dusty shelves unread, in 
company with theological masterpieces that, like nuns, 
are quibbles, only they lack the good nature and wit. 
The difference be' ween theology and punning is that 
one is a work of words and the other a play of words, 
and play is preferable to work. The punster, no 
doubt, puts us frequentlv to the rack, but he doesn’t 
burn us or hang us. It’s hard enough to laugh at a 
pun; but to solemnly profess to believe one, to wor- 
ship it, rear temples to it, and ordain a priesthood to 
it—it seems as if this were carrying the joke too far. 

“Swap this off for a boy, Cupples,” continned the 
doctor, “and I'll take it. But another Garden of 
Eden; another fall and fig-leaves, that is, a dozen 
new dresses, is more than I can stand. If the devil 
bad only let women alone and taken us men, we 
should be pretty well off, for we only want a glass of 
wine and a cigar; and these are inexpensiv vices. 
But there’s no end to a woman’s wants after she’s 
bitten the apple. I don’t object to the deviltry. It’s 
the expense that bothers me. There’s no sense in a 
woman’s sinning. It’s all dollars,” and, with this sallv. 
Dr. Dobson wiped his fat face and haw-hawed with 
great good nature. He was one of those who took 
the ills of life complacently, and seven girls never 
diminished his gracious rotundity of flesh. There 
was a prospect of several marriages, and so the cloud 
had a silver lining. 

“What shall I do?” wailed Cupples. “I dread the 
coming night. I must get rid of the little thing. 
I’ve tried the Binneys, but they won’t touch it, blast 
’em! Isn’t there some one else?” 

“Tm afraid not,” said the doctor, “ babies are too 
plenty. There isn’t room for them: the table’s full. 
It’s too much trouble to look after them. The best 
thing vou can do is to contrive some way to kill it 
off. I think it will be a great deal happier in another 
sphere where there isn’t so much fashion: only one 
style of dress, I believe, the white robe; and go there’s 
more time to look after the little cherubs.” 

“ Of course its hard for poor people to have babies,” 
said Cupples, “but I should think it would be a lux- 
ury for a rich mau, as much as a picture, or marble 
statues, or fountains, or anv of those things they 
spend so much money on. Thev can have servants to 
wash ’em and dress ’em and take care of ’em when 
they ery; and when they are clean and don’t cry. 
what lovelv things they are! Nothing in the world 
like it. Barnum’s Museum can’t compare to it for 
wonder and varietv. Just see now. how funny it 
looks; just look at those hands, those eyes; dear me, 
it’s laughing; and the smile goes all over it. It’s a 
very bubble of delight!” 

“Abstractly speaking, you are correct,” said the 
doctor; “babies are as pretty as pictures, statues, 
fountains, etc., but unfortunately they are not the 
style. They are out of fashion, and so had better 
be out of the world. There’s enough of us old folks; 
and it’s a mistake for babies to be born. rity they 
can’t have a little more discretion. All the ‘time 
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bouncing in upon us, and nobody wants’em. If they 
would only arrive at years of discretion before birth, 
why, they wouldn’t allow themselves to be born, that’s 
sure. But babies are in such a hurry; they won't 
even wait for a suit of clothes.” 

Of late years the doctor was somewhat of a Mal- 
thusian, though no one ever greeted a new-born babe 
with more fervor than he did. But realizing that his 
profession was nine parts humbug, because nine parts 
of the sicknesses of people are humbug, and have to 
be cured by humbug, he couldn’t help talking it oc- 


easionally. though at heart no one was more kind and |. 


faithful. If it were necessary to lie to a patient he 
could do it with the utmost sincerity, and even enthu- 
siasm. At the same time he was ready to tell the 


truth if it were available. though he acknowledged 


that there wasn’t so much fun in it. 

“There’s a good deal of comfort.” he would say, 
confidingly, “in a lie well stuck to. I almost always 
believe my best lies mvself. Thev sound so nice that 
T hate to deny ’em. I believe the truth because I 
have to. I believe a lie because I want to; and 
there’s a mighty sight of comfort in having your own 
wav.” $ 

Cupples was discouraged. He didn’t really like to 
kill the baby, and he was afraid there was no place 
in the wide world for it. If he only had money, he’d 
gladly take it; and so manv people had money and 
could do a good thing, and he made happy bv it, and 
yet “they wouldn't, confound ’em!” growled Cupples. 

“Tgn’t it so, doctor? Don’t people make themselvs 
miserable bv their selfishness? I wish I was rich, 
how happy I'd be. I’d make a home for every poor 
devil I could find.” 

- “I don’t know, Cupvles,” said the doctor, “you'd 
better not try it; I'm afraid you’d shut your- 
self up like a turtle. Riches don’t seem to im- 
prove anybody. Tm not worth a cent, and don’t 
mean tobe. I spend my monev as fast aa T get it. 
I don’t want to keep the horrible stuff. Why, if T 
had a bank account, my flesh would dwindle and I 
would be as dried up as a mummy. It’s the death 
ofa man to be a millionaire. It makes him a ghost. 
Gold, gold, gold! what a robber it is—and vet how 
we hug it! You'll have to take the baby where we 
are all going to, Cupples.” 

“And where’s that?—to the graveyard?” groaned 
Cunnles. 

“No; to the poorhouse—worse still.” said the 
doctor, with a tragical-comical lonk. “Go to Billy 
Stubbs: he'll tell you what to do.” 

The doctor turned away, for he was beginning to 
hav some compassion for the baby, and he felt in duty 
bound to get rid of it. It is a poor investment as 
the world goes to have any symnathy for those who 
can’t take care of themselvs. Give it to those who 
don’t need it, and then it won't be wasted. You'll be 
sure to get it back just in the nick of time, when you 
don’t need it. Jn that way our sympathies don’t cost 
anything, and what a help they are, what a beauty 
they giv to life. Be ye wise as serpents—towards 
others; snd harmless as doves—towards yourself. 
That is what Christ meant, isn’t it? 

But the day was hurrying on. The baby had not 
secured a lodging. Cupples was greatly perturbed. 
Another night of torture was impossible. Billy Stubbs 
was now his only hope, and to him he hastened. 


Cuarrer V. 
BILLY STUBBS. 


Billv Stubbs was devoted to three things—Shaks- 
pere, his pipe, and the bar. He was a brilliant 
lawyer, intensely interested in every case he took up, 
whether a murder cage or a dog case. He knew 
Shaksnere by heart, and often declared that the 
myriad-minded was a vastlv better fountain of law 
than Blackstone. He greeted Cupples from the midst 
of a cloudland that almost stifled the latter, so that 
he could hardly speak. 

“What’s the matter, Cupples? You look like a 
ghost. Committed murder? Well, giv me a big fee 
and TIl make it out justifiable homicide; or insanity, 
if you prefer that wav out of it. No? Has a mad 
dog bit you, then? Put the damages high. Dogs 
don’t stand any chance nowadays. In fact, we'd al- 
most as lief kill one as a man. What? Not even 
hydrophobia? What in the world is it that makes 
vou look so much like the devil? You out-Herod 
Herod.” 

“It’s a baby,” gasped Cupples. 

“Do you meditate a slaughter of the infants?” 

“Tve only one to dispose of,” said Cupples, “but 
Tm afraid that'll be the death of me.” 

“Explain,” said Stubbs; and Cupples gave a vivid 
account of his night’s experience and his unsuccess- 
ful efforts to get rid of the baby. 

“Then you don’t want to keen it?” said Stubbs. 

The look of horror that passed over Cupples’s face 
at the suggestion convinced the lawyer that there 
was no such refuge for the wandering elf.. 

“Do you know anything about a baby?” asked 
Cupoles. 

“No,” said Stubbs, “ I only see them occasionally 
on the street, and they look mighty pretty. I should 
think it would be fun to hav ’em round.” 


' «Try it,” said Cupples. “Try it; let it roar in 
your earsall night long. let it kick and thrash in your 
arms, let it master you like a hurricane, and then see 
how vou like it.” 

“Oh,” said Stubbs, tragically, “then 

“ You may as well go stand upon the beach . 
And bid the main flood bate his usual hight; 
You. may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven. 

“I suppose the baby’s a regular Shylock? Did it 
get a pound of your flesh ? ” 

“I should think it did. Look at me.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” said Stubbs, “ you don’t look as if 

‘ Your bosom’s lord sat lightly on its throne. 
Sharp misery hath worn thee to the bones.” 

“Tell me what to do,” said Cupples, despairingly. 

“Well, let’s take a smoke and talk it up.” said 
Stubbs. “I was in hopes it was a murder case. I 
haven’t had one for a long time, and I’m rather anx- 
ious to sup on horrors. I hardly know what to do 
with a baby. Thev are troublesome things, and we 
can’t shoot em. The fact is, nobody wants a baby 
till its grown vp. Now, if this one was sweet six- 
teen,” said Stubbs, taking a long whiff and rolling it 
in glittering folds to the ceiling. “I'd take it off your 
hands in a minute; for if I couldn’t do anything else 
Td marry it. Im rather anxious to marry, but, 
dear me! I can’t spend time to find out which one 
I like best. Youve a job on your hands, Cupples. 
I think I'll have to charge you about fifty dollars to 
get vou out of the scrape.” f 

“ Dear me,” said Cupples, “I haven’t a dollar in the 
world.” 

“Well,” said Stubbs, “TIl trust you. Remember, 
when you get rich out of this investment, you must 
give me ten per cent. A girl is worth five hundred 
dollars before she begins to dress; what she is worth 
after that no fellow can find out.” 

“ Al right,” said Cupples, dubiously. 

“T’m one of the overseers of the poor. I'll give 
you an order and you can take her to the poorhouse.” 

“T hate to do that,” said Cupples; “it must be an 
awful place.” 

“ Oh no,” said Stubbs, “it’s a perfect palace. Why, 
we appropriated thirty thousand dollars last year"to 
fix it up, and it must be gorgeous. There are only 
three inmates, and we pay a thousand dollars a 
year each for their support. They live on the fat 
of the land. . Why, the best thing a man can™do 
nowadavs, Cupples, is to be unable to do anything: 
Better be on the pauper list than own all the bank 
stock in E——. The moment vou get to the poor- 
house you are a millionaire. Fact, Cupples. Tve 
got the figures for it, and figures never lie. No, 
never,” said Stubbs, “ unless it’s a woman’s.” 

“Tg it so?” said Cupples. “Is it such a nice place? 
Have you seen it?” ` 

“Oh, no.” said Stubbs, “I haven’t seen it. I’m paid 
a thousand dollars a year to look after it, but all I have 
to do is to draw my salary. But the money is spent 
—I know that. We appropriate it. It goes out of 
the treasury and never comes back; and there’s 
enough to make that poorhouse a paradise. The 
baby will be perfectly happy, and grow up like a 
princess.” : 

“Well, I’m glad of that,” said Cupples. “I’m glad 
that so much pains is taken with the poor folks; they 
need it bad enough. Desr me! if a man’s poor, what 
comfort can he take in Jife, unless he has enough to 
eat and wear, and a good home? We who are able 
to work ean stand a little starvation now and then; 
but those who can’t ought to be well taken care of. 
That’s what I call religion. Give me the order and 
Tl go right over this afternoon. I’m much obliged 
to vou, Mr. Stubbs.” 

Billy wrote the order with a smile that was child- 
like and bland, and gave it to Cupples with a ringing 
“ Qod bless you.” Cupples was all aglow to think 
that Government was so full of parental affection. 

“Why, it beats the church all boller,” said he. 
“The world isn’t so bad, after all. Thirty thousand 
dollars for three paupers, and a thousand dollars a 
year apiece besides, Why. that is charity. No won- 
der it’s the greatest of all the virtues. Faith and 
Hope can’t hold a candle to it.. It’s too bad I’ve got 
to die when I get. through workin’; Pd rather go to 
the poorhouse than to heaven. Id live as well, and, 
what is better, PA get rid of the psalm-singing, which 
I think must be an awful bore. Three meals a day 
is preferable. Thank God! the little baby’s safe. 
There’s a place for it. Of course itll hav a servant 
to. wait upon it. Pve a good notion to apply for that 
situation myself. I believe I could earn more than 
at my trade. What a godsend the baby is, after all.” 

Cupples told the good news to his wife. He bor- 
rowed a horse, and made arrangements to go right 
after dinner to the poorhouse. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
ee 
How Cook is Appreciated. 
From the Middletown, N. Y., Daily“ Argus, of Jan. 10th. 

The audience that attended Rev. Joseph 'Cook’s 
lecture at the Methodist church last evening was a 
very large one—at least fifty per cent larger than 
would assemble should he ever visit this village 
again. 
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-> -Philosophy on the Half-Shell; or, Ethics of ’83. 
se See CAPACITY FOR PAIN AND PLEASURE. 
"| I desire here to call your attention, my indulgent 
. readers, to a noteworthy fact. 
-.., Man and the lower animals are capable, through 
. - their nervous structures (systems, so called), of enjoy- 

. ing but a comparativly very small degree of phys- 
„ical pleasure, even under the most favorable circum- 
_ Vestances; and, as a rule, the keener the enjoyment, 
the briefer the possibility of its continuance. 

-~t How few pleasures there are which can compen- 
“gate a man for even the relativly slight pain he often 
“experiences in twenty-four hours from a raging 
tooth! 

~ What pleasure on earth can compensate a man for 
“the frightful agonies of sciatica in its most aggravated 
-form? 

-` How very few among us ever pass a year without 
-being compelled to endure acute physical pain of 
‘some description! Are we not constantly subjected 
to the liability of frightful accidents on every hand? 
. ‘Can you name any pleasure to counterbalance the 
.agonies of the poor wretch scalded -to death by hiss- 
ing steam, or lapped by tongues of lurid flame, in the 
railroad wreck, or the burning factory? 

Add to the frightful chapters of accident and dis- 
-“ ease the atrocious tortures inflicted by man upon 

his fellow, and upon the brutes, by fire and sword, by 
the thumb-screw and the rack, by the fagot, starva- 
tion, thirst, the whip, the goad, and, above all, by the 
“ghastly, unspeakable horrors of the vivisecting-table, | 
and you hav a sum total so monstrous, so vast, so ut- 
terly diabolical, that. the mind of the intellectualist 
-sinks in immeasurable horror before its contempla- 
tion. And ‘his, the mild-eyed guides to heaven as- 
gure us, is the work of a tender and loving father, 
who marks even “the sparrow’s fall!” 

If this be God’s work, tell us, O beneficent and 
>; mild-eyed guides, what would a devil do? 

DOES FATALISM ENCOURAGE WRONG-DOING? 
I hear some one ask, “ What would take the place 
of conscience as a check upon immorality, were man 
to abandon it as an exploded myth ?” 
I answer, “Fear of the loss of one’s self-respect, 
that reward which inevitably follows the performance 
of every noble act; the belief that to ‘do as you 
‘would be done by’ (provided you can so believe), 
conserves to your best advantage in the long run, and 
a code of just but severe laws, which, unlike the pres- 
ent miserable system of bribes and legal dodging, 
should mete even-handed justice alike to the penniless 
vagrant.and the arrogant property-holder.” : 
.. Personally I am of the opinion that conscience pre- 

vents little, if any, crime; it is after the committing 
of the offense, and not before, that “the still, small 
voice” is heard, if at all. 

` However, my: business as an expounder of, and 
seeker after truth (a “Truth Seeker”), is not to mor- 
alize upon the good or evil attendant upon a belief 
in Fatalism, but to discover if it be true, and hence, 
if conscience be only a bug-a-boo springing from the 
misconceptions of man’s uncultered intellect. 

My mission in these pages is not that of the mor- 
' alist, but rather that of the zealous searcher after 

light; nor do I myself believe error can ever be other 

than baleful in its effects upon man, taken as a whole. 
IMMORTALITY. 
~ To be immortal is to preserve forever, either par- 
' tially or entirely, one’s identity, including partial or 
entire recollection of the past. — 

Forever is a very long time. Were you to assure 

me that Iam going to exist throughout any period 
- comprised within the possibilities of the science of 
. mathematics, the conception, however vast, would yet 

fail to completely overpower my intellect. 

. When, on the other hand, you tell me that I, who 
`> commenced my infantile, individual career less than 
~ a century since, am to liv on for myriads of eons of 

time, and that at length, having attained an age to 
` which that of the universe itself, in its present form, 

were less than is the bulk of the minutest grain of 
sand as compared with the whole vast desert—to tell 


"me that, even then, I will hav made absolutely no 


‘progress toward the termination of my career, must 
certainly appear to me a proposition containing much 
of the extravagant in its composition. Does it not 

- seem far more probable that that which had a begin- 
ning as an individual will also hav an end as such? 

_ Is not the circle the true emblem of eternity? Must 

- not, then, that which extends infinitly forward ex- 

. tend necessarily infinitly backward? Hence, is it 
possible that that should possess immortality whose 
birth was marked by time? - 

If not capable of immortality, man might, never- 
theless, exist, as an individual, for any number of 
ages which it lies within the power of figures to ex- 
press, any period not absolutely illimitable, and still 
be denied the prerogativ of immortality. 

We frequently hear persons assert that they would 
not desire eternal life, even if constantly happy! 
This remark indicates, in those who make it, either 
defectiv reasoning power, or a cursory consideration 
of the subject in hand, since it is entirely evident 
that oblivion forms the neutral ground betwixt pain 


which pleasure, on the whole, preponderates over 
pain, is to be desired (even though- the amount of 
both be excessiv), for one most still be gainer in the 
end; the reverse, of course, being true of any exist- 
ence in which pain ‘predominates. 

I am convinced that a highly-developed philosoph- 
ical mind would, if offered its choice between obliv- 
ion and. the certainty of a future existence (either 
temporary or eternal), unhesitatingly decide in favor 
of oblivion. a 

I myself would consider such an opportunity to 
choose as the greatest good-fortune that had ever be- 
fallen me, and select oblivion. 

The reason is obvious, and its logic irrefutable. 
It is this. In this world (our sole criterion for judg- 
ing of good and evil) we find evil vastly in the as- 
cendent; he who rashly claims that,'in this life, vir- 
tue triumphs over vice, is but a philosopher of the 
closet, who, in his child-like simplicity, pictures man- 
kind to be as honest as himself. , 

Like old Diogenes, searching with his Jamp, far 
and wide, for that rara avis, “ an honest man,” should 
the school-man go forth into this dark world to learn 
full soon of his egregious error! Theory is but poor 
stuff when opposed to fact. By what right (casting 
aside-the flummery of scripture) do we judge another 
life will be better than the present? ‘That we wish 
it so is natural; that hence it must be so is folly. 

The chances are, therefore, that if there be a fu- 
ture life it is no better than this, and who, but a fool, 
would assume so great a risk when the odds stand 
thus heavily against him? 

, INSANITY. 

To attempt to draw a line between sanity and in- 
sanity would be as futile an effort as. to establish the 
precise line of demarkation between the colors of the 
rainbow, or between a sound, a noise, a tumult, and 
a pandemonium. 

It is in the highest degree improbable that an ab- 
solutely perfect brain (and, hence, mind) ever existed 
upon this planet. Certain it is that all those with 
whom we hav ever come in contact are unbalanced (or 
“cranky,” as the term goes) in more respects than 
one. You cannot recall having ever, during your 
life-time, met: with anyone totally devoid of all weak 
points. 

All men, then, are (to a greater or lesser extent) 
insane; i. e., deficient in the power of forming cor- 
rect judgments upon all subjects. (What myriads, 
for example, are “cranked” upon the subject of re- 
ligion!) We do not, however, commonly term these 
oddities, and peculiarities, insanity, when exhibited 
under this mild form of mania, but simply “ eccen- 
tricities.” When, however, they become so strongly 
marked as to endanger either the safety of the 
patient, or that of others (as well as when the de- 
mentia reaches that stage wherein the patient is 
nearly or quite unaware of the true nature and 
effects of his or her acts), then we prudently label 
them “insane,” and, properly enough, incarcerate 
them in an institution provided for that purpose, 
where they can neither injure themselvs nor others. 

In concluding my remarks upon this subject, I 
desire to enter my most earnest protest against the 
outrageous abuses which disgrace the government of 
so many of the asylums for the insane in America! 


AFFINITY. 


Chemistry informs us that certain substances, 
when placed in juxtaposition, possess what is termed 
affinity for one another; or, in other words, their 
particles exhibit a tendency to intermingle, or to 
coalesce. Still other substances (for example, oil 
and water) cannot be made to mingle, though they 
were shaken or mixed together for a thousand years. 
The chemistry of those gublimated particles compos- 
ing what is called the mind in no wise differs from 
that of the grosser particles termed matter. — 

This fact requires no further demonstration than 
that elsewhere given under another caption. ; 

Whenever two persons of opposit sex meet, this 
mingling, or non-mingling, must necessarily ensue. 

So extraordinary is this affinity in certain excep- 
tional instances that when their glances meet for 
the first time, a delirious thrill passes between them, 
and both feel unerringly that their earthly destinies 
are fixed, each within the other. This is known 
familiarly as “love at first sight.” 

In all the vast chain of cause and effect, this ex- 
quisit and beautiful chemistry of the mind presents, 
perhaps, the most attractiv and fascinating field for 
study and contemplation to the philosopher, the 
psychologist, and the physicist. ! 

How crude, in comparison to this marvelously per- i 
fect and unerring effect of particle upon particle, 
sounds the senseless jargon of the Christian priest, 
who fills (or, more correctly speaking, disgraces) the 
pulpit of to-day, and who prattles of a God without 
form, and of spirit without substance. Verily, this is 
the dotage of religion. 

BEAUTY. 

Material beauty is an objectiv or outward expres- 
sion of harmony. The more highly, and therefore 
more sensitivly, organized the mind, the more acutely 
will it enjoy material beauty, through the medium of 


and pleasure. Hence, any conscious. existence in {the senses. The most beautiful (i. e., attractiv) object 


‘in the known universe to a normally conditioned man 
is a beautiful woman, and vice versa. Then follow > 
beautiful animals, flowers, nature in her grandly 
various forms, ocean, and the starry vault. Music, 
poetry, sculpture, and painting are all likewise 
expressions of the one divine principle of harmony 
which is the synomym of happiness. 
FAITH. 


Faith is the arch-enemy of reason. It is the great 
sheet-anchor of religion. It is “the key-stone of the 
corner.” It is the bridge connecting brainless igno- 
rance with brutish crime. It is the arrant torturer 
who lit the fagot and stretched the rack. To hav 
faith (in the theological meaning of the term) is to 
implicitly believe in the truth of any dogma, without 
previously having tested it in the crucible of reason, 
and upon the word of another. 

Priests inculcate faith, because they know full well 
that within it lies the jealously guarded secret of 
their mighty power. Base, crawling things will ever 
shun the light. Disfranchised thought is man’s best, 
truest friend. Abjure blind faith. Itis the bandage 
that would blind men’s eyes forever to the light of 
holy truth. Exziorr Preston. 


oun 
Ex-Reverend or Re-Reverend. 


To roe Eprror or Tut Trurs Seeker, Sir: It seems 
to be the general custom of both Liberals and 
orthodox to speak of those who hav removed, or hav 
been removed, from the Christian pulpit for advance- 
ment in knowledge beyond the fossil creed, as ex- 
reverend. Against this irreverénce, on the part of 
Liberals at least, I earnestly protest. No one can be 
an ex-reverend unless at first a real reverend, and if 
any one having been in the pulpit was ever truly 
reverend, or worthy of respect, then instead of be- 
coming less reverend, or unreverend, by reason of 
better knowledge and better motivs, or better teach- 
ings or actions, such a one becomes doubly reverend 
in the esteem of all whose respect is worth having. 

Without being a stickler for titles, or a craver of 
vain appellations, I nevertheless urge the right appli- 
cation of epithets when used, and especially insist 
that cognomens and nick names he not accepted by 
any, whether the so-called Infidel, or ex-reverend, 
which were some time derogatorily invented by their 
enemies, who themselvs hold a better claim to the 
terms. í 

Let it be suggested that at regular organized as- 
semblies, where whilom reverends hav part, they be 
reordained by the voice of the people to the work 
of ministering to men the religion of reason. 

A Ru-Reverenp. 
ag ges es 
The Parson and the Poor. 


From an English Paper. 


The Sheerness Guardian, givs an account of an appli- 
cation for out-relief made to the Sheppey Board of 
Guardians by an agricultural laborer, aged sixty-two. 
The poor old fellow said he was unable to do much 
work, and his wife earned a trifle every week. The 
applicant having retired, the Rev. R. H. Dickson sug- 
gested that an order for the house be offered; he 
considered the board might save £300 or £400 a year 
if all the out-relief was stopped. In reply to a mem- 
ber, Mr. Hooker said the man bad some furniture in 
his house, and his wife only earned sufficient to pay 
the rent—2s. Gd. per week. The Rev. Mr. Dickson 
said that people were not destitute as long as they 
had furniture in the house. When he resided in 
Lancashire, no relief was allowed to anyone as long 
as there was a chair in the house. Mr. Prosser: 
“Then you would not giv a man a loaf as long as he 
hed a chair to sit on?” The Rev. Mr. Dickson: “No; 
that is what the poor rates are for. This is not a be- 
nevolent society.” Mr. Prosser: “If you do that in 
Lancashire, do you think we ought to do it in Kent?” 
The Rev. Mr. Dickson: “ Yes, I do.” Mr. Prosser: 
«Well, then, I don’t. Here are two old people, for 
instance; would you break up their little home and 
make them come into the workhouse rather than 
grant them a little out-relief? The wife earns the 
rent, and if we giv some relief it will help to buy the 
food.” After further discussion the applicant was 
granted 2s. 6d. per week. 

The Rev. R. H. Dickson, we see from the “ Clergy 
List,” is minister of Eastchurch, his income being put 
down at £1,724. And this is the “guardian ” who 
sought to deny the broken-down agricultural laborer 
upward of three-score years of age, the relief of half 


a crown a week. 
pe eg pe 


Skepticism in Harvard College. 


The Rev. Dr. Sunderland, late chaplain to the 
United States senate, said in a recent sermon, as re- 
ported in the Republican, that “ out of 1,400 graduates 
of Harvard College in the last ten years the records 
show only two skeptics.” If so, those two fellows 
both liv in Washington, for I know one of them, and 
he informs me about the other. Furthermore, he 
assured me several years ago that more than half of 
his graduating class of 1875 were skeptics, and only. 
about half a dozen of the other sort . intended to be- 
come preachers. ALUMNUS, 
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Paine’s Birthday 

Will be observed by the Freethinkers of New York 
city on Tuesday evening, the 29th inst., at German 
Masonic Temple, 220 E. 15th street, under the au- 
spices of the Bennett Liberal League. There will 
be speaking by S. P. Andrews, Mr. Adams, S. P. 
Putnam, and T. B. Wakeman if he returns from 
Boston in season to attend. Music will be furnished 
by Miss Leona Leonard and others. It is also pro- 
posed to found a Paine Historical Society, and the 
initiatory steps will be taken on this evening. 

The expenses of this meeting are defrayed by con- 
tribution. Heretofore it has happened that a few 
hav borne almost the whole burden. Those who feel 
like helping may remit such sums as they can spare 
to the treasurer of the Bennett League, G. E. Mac- 
donald, in care of Tue TRUTH SEEKER. 

It should need no urging to bring out a full house 
on occasions of this kind, and it is hoped that every 
friend of Paine who can will attend. The Bennett 
League proposes to celebrate Washington’s birthday 
with a sociable, and we should all get acquainted so 
as to enjoy that event. The evening of the 29th will 
be a fitting time to do it. 

ent O 
Our Annual. 


The size of this book, and the general. pressure of 
holiday work on printers and binders, has delayed 
its completion somewhat beyond our expectations, 
and very much beyond our desires; but it is now 
finished and ere this reaches Tue Trura SEEKER 
readers will hav been sent to the several hundred 
who hav already ordered a copy. 

We will not boast of what we hav done further 
than to say that we are willing to compare it with 
any Almanac, lay or religious, that has came from 
the press this winter. The mechanical work is su- 
perb, the contributed articles are of remarkable 
ability, the selections judicious, and the engravings, 
taken from Mr. Bennett’s four volumes of travels, ar- 
tistic and instructiv. The story of Big Jack Small 
has that Western flavor that made the Overland 
Monthly and the Californian such readable periodicals. 

‘We presented a copy to Mr. Putnam the other 
evening, and in the morning he gave this as his 
opinion. It must be borne in mind that Mr. Put- 
nam is a poet as well as philosopher: 


« This is a charming book. It is a good omen—a sign of the 
times—a record of the past and a promis of the future. It’s 
a bird’s-eye view of the world, of great events, and a glimpse 
through the beauty of art into the golden age of humanity, 
It is a book for Liberals to revel in—a kind of a new Bible— 
the horoscope of civilization, a pen-picture of progress. It 
is full of information, thought, impulse, and the things that 
delight the eye. It’s engravings are superb; its articles, se- 
lected and otherwise, valuable and entertaining; its facts and 
figures quite enchanting, while they giv the plain, un- 
varnished truth. Itis a book that one likes to look at, handle, 
con over, and dream over, ifat any time, amid the dis- 
couragements of life, he wants an outlook into the universal 
advance. It is a household necessity for every Liberal. It’s 
a good thing to pass around among old fogies in order that 
they may see how fresh and bright this planet is when dressed 
in the hues of scientific knowledge. It would make a brill- 
iant missionary pamphlet. It is freighted with good tidings. 
I hav no doubt it will convert many a Christian to the new 
faith. In fact, in the publication of this Annual, Liberalism 
now ‘takes the cake.’ It’s no longer simple bread and but- 
ter, but ‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.’ I do not see 
how any Liberal can resist the privilege of having this book 
upon his table. It is an artistic, poetic, and intellectual treat. 
It appeals to the sense and the imagination. In it lies the 
gold coin and the loose silver change of truth. Even the baby 
will enjoy its handsome cover, and the oldest head will find 
plenty of enlightenment within. Several thousand copies 
should be scattered all over the country; it’s a magnificent 
campagin document; a magazine of light artillery that will 
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do most effectual execution. I shall be much mistaken if 
every subscriber of Tue Trura Szzxer does not send at once 
for this beautiful Annual. In every respect it is one of the 
neatest, brightest, and most quickening books issued from 
the Liberal press; and, to conclude, I must say that the story 
of ‘Big Jack Small’ is one of the best I ever read. It’s full 
of nature, truth, humanity, and wit; and shows that under 
certain circumstances a minister can swear much more ef- 
fectually than he can pray.” 

After that we need say nothing more. Every one 
who sees this Annual feels an irresistible desire to 
purchase it. Even if not read, it is good for the eyes 
just to look at it. We do not see how anyone can 
get through the year, and experience the fulness of 
its joys, unless they hav “The Truth Seeker Annual” 
where they can consult it at least onceaday. If 
purchasers are not satisfied that they hav 25 cents’ 
worth, we will take it back and giv them a quitclaim 


deed to our golden mansion on St. Paul avenue. 
eg ge 


The Immortality of the Positivists. 


One of our city dailies reports a remarkable meet- 
ing of London Positivists on the last day of 1883. 
The followers of Comte form a strong society in that 
city, and on this occasion Mr. Frederic Harrison, the 
president of the English Positivist Committee, ad- 
dressed a notable gathering. 

In the nomenclature of the Positivists, the first day 
of the year is “The Festival of Humanity,” and the 
last day of the year is “The Day of All the Dead.” 
The services on these occasions are to testify appre- 
ciation of the continuing influence of the great and 
good men and women who hav passed away. Posi- 
tivists believe in no other immortality. For them, 
the dead liv only in the good works they hav done. 
“A kindly word, a clear thought, or a brave result,” 
said Mr. Harrison at the meeting, “ does not die with 
the body which was associated with it.” It livs on 
for the Benefit of all the world besides. “It must 
act on the brain, the heart, the will cf others, and so 
must pass into the immense consensus of human 
life.” And so it is said that Shakspere, Raphael, 
Dante, St. Paul, and Homer enable us to think bet- 
ter, to liv better, and to enjoy better, hour by hour. 
The spirit of man, according to the Positivists, goes 
out with death, like the flame of a torch, never to be 
kindled again here or elsewhere. The deeds done 
in the body, and the spoken and written words, re- 
main to encourage, to enlighten, to strengthen those 
who come after, constituting the collectiv weight of 
the past, surrounding posterity “like an atmosphere, 
training them like a parent, and administering to 
every form of activity. There are in our calendar of 
great men,” continued Mr. Harrison, “ 558 names, of 
all of whom the same thing is true in a certain de- 
gree. The continuance of their works and lives in 
us is true of 5,000, of 50,000. It is true of every just 
and worthy life that has ever been passed on this 
earth. It is true, not of every life alone, but of every 
hour and every act of every life. The kindly word, 
the clear thought, the brave resolve, doesnot end and 
die with itself, does not die with the body which it 
animated, with the life of which it was the expression. 
For good or for evil, the inevitable chain is set in 
motion. By every word we hav spoken, by every act 
we hay done, we hav helped to accomplish some de- 
cision, to clear a problem, to form a character, to 
strengthen or to weaken some brother or sister. I 
know not what recording angel may hav written 
them in the Book of Life, or the Book of Death; but 
I know that the least of our words and our thoughts 
has its own inevitable sequence, must act on brain 
and heart and will of others, and so must pass into 
the immense consensus of human life. It may be 
good and great, it may be slight or infinitesimal, but 
it is always there; and civilization itself is made up 
of these infinit drops. As every flake of snow that 
falls on the crest of Mont Blanc passes on from gla- 
cier to rill, and thence to river, till it falls a drop into 
the sea, so does every life and every act of every life 
contribute to the sum of humanity.” 

But the Positivists do not believe that the evil 
which men do livs after them, to anything like the 
same extent as the good. “We are apt,” said Mr. 
Harrison at this meeting, “to associate the memory 
of the past with the great men alone. But all hav a 
common life with us, and are with us, and around us, 
and in us; all but the worthless and the evil, whose 
worthlessness and evil die away in the tide of prog- 
ress and of good.” 

Mr. Harrison’s address at this meeting took the 
place of a sermon, and a fine body of musicians closed 
the proceedings by the performance as a cantata of 


George Eliot’s grand poem, ‘ Oh, may I join the choir 
invisible.” The speaker said the author was his 
friend, and the friend of many in the audience. She. 
was in profound sympathy with their movement. 
“The poem expressed the inmost belief of her great 
brain. He heard those words uttered over her coftin 
wher her body was laid to rest in the grave, and they 
seemed as if they issued direct from her cold lips 
and silent heart.” But music must be added to 
poetry, because it needed the indefinitness of the art 
to clothe an almost infinit idea, and this idea Mr. 
Harrison urged his hearers to bring home to their 
minds on the Day of All the Dead, the last day of the 
year, by thought, by poetry, by voice and instrument. 

Thus runs the account of this meeting of the dis- 
ciples of a wan greater than Jesus Christ, who num- 
bered more followers in his life time than Jesus could . 
count before the crucifixion, and who was as much 
his intellectual superior as Frederic Harrison is of. 
an English curate. Positivism has a following in 
this country which, if not large in numbers, is mighty 
in brain. The society of the Religion of Humanity 
was composed of Positivists. Positivism is construc- 
tiv in its philosophy and in rebuilding the religious 
structure of society after the disintegration of Chris- 
tianity may play an important part. In this country 
its tenets are less rigid than where its founder’s in- 
fluence is more felt, and although personal immor- 
tality is denied, yet the infallibility of the system is 
not strictly maintained. Positivism, which lets the 
immortality dogma rest till something is definitivly 
settled pro or con, may easily become an important 
factor in answering the Christian conundrum of 
“what will you giv in its place?’ Mr. Wakeman’s 
Higher Integration, in which the continuity and soli- 
darity of the human race is the chief insistance, is 
Comte’s philosophy modified by him to suit American 
principles. Pure Comtism does not find the soil of 
this country congenial to its growth. But its con~ 
structiv phase is worthy of study by Liberals, as out 
of it will ultimately come great good to Liberalism. 
Mr. C. P. Somerby is one of the first, and perhaps the 
clearest headed, of the American Positivists, and he 
may furnish us an exposition of the constructiv 
side of the philosophy at no distant date. 

ee 
The Union of Protestants and Catholics. 

If the following from the New York Sun of last 
Sunday had been written for the columns of Tsu 
Trura Seeker it could not be more pertinent and 
worthy the attention of Liberals. Mr. Dana plainly 
sees the direction of the theological currents, knows 
the shape the coming struggle will take, and is awake 
to the danger: 

“ In the February number of the Century magazine, just 
published, there is a suggestiv article in the editorial depart- 
ment discussing the possibilities and probabilities ‘of a re- 
union in the future between the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant bodies.’ 

“ The discussion of that subject in such a place is peculiarly 
significant, because the Century, though a secular periodical, 
has always been conducted with special reference to meeting 
the tastes and steering clear of the prejudices of the average 
Protestant public. Its original editor, Dr. Holland, was a 
strict Calvinist, and its chief owner and manager, Mr. Ros- 
well Smith, is a prominent and pronounced Presbyterian. 

‘The Century takes for its text the celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birth, which, it says, 
brought to view the fact that ‘the religious reformation of 
the last four centuries has not been confined to the churches 
of the reformers. A constant reformationin disciplin, if not 
in doctrin,’ it thinks, ‘has been going on in the church,’ as- 
sailed by Luther. 

“ So premising, this Protestant exponent shows that bonds 
of sympathy are now joining Catholics and Protestants to a 
degree which, twenty-five years ago, could not hav been an- 
ticipated. It sees especially the growth of a feeling that 
these two bodies of Christians need to be united to resist the 
onset of modern Infidelity. 

“ As the conflict with Materialism and Agnosticism has been 
waxing hotter and hotter,’ to use the words of the Century, 
‘it must hav become evident to intelligent Protestants that 
they hav in the Roman Catholic theologians a strong body of 
allies, with whom they ought to maintain friendly relations. 
It is not Protestantism, nor the papacy, nor Calvinism, nor 
Trinitarianism, nor any other secondary Christian dogma, 
that is now on trial,’ it says further, but ‘whether there is 
any such thing as religion— whether there is a conscious God, 
and a life beyond the grave, and a free will, and a moral law.’ 

“The Century also renders just tribute to the exalted 
ethical standards of the Roman church, and to its courage 
and consistency in maintaining them against all efforts at 
compromise. Itacknowledges, for instance, that ‘the Roman 
Catholic doctrin and practice respecting divorce are much 
closer to the law of the New Testament than those of the 
Protestant churches hav been.’ Itspeaks also of the ‘earnest 
effort at the present time to bring the practice of the Protest- 
ant churches a little nearer to the Roman Catholic standard.’ 

« All this is in line with what we hav repeatedly said. Tt be~ 
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comes more and more evident every day that the civilized 
world is dividing into two classes, the believers and the un- 
believers, the Christians and the Agnostics, The separation 
between them is not like that between Catholics and Protest- 
ants, which is caused by difference of dogma and ecclesiasti- 
cal practice, while both agree on fundamental points of the- 
ology. It is total, for modern unbelief does not attack por- 
tions of the fgith only, but rejects the whole, abandoning 
faith altogether, In its view Christianity has no more super- 
_ natural basis than the mythologies it succeeded. 

“The ultimate union of all the forces of faith and theology 
to meet such an enemy, steadily increasing in numbers and 
audacity, seems therefore to be inevitable. Protestantism 
needs alliance with Roman Catholicism to enable it to stand 
up against the current of modern skeptical thought. It re- 
quires the aid of the more steadfast and uncompromising 
body the more because many of its leading exponents, and 
some of its chiefs, who hav hitherto been most trusted, are 
opening the gates of the fortress of faith to the hosts of Infi- 
delity. Even if they are not doing that, they are parleying 
with them, when there can only be war to the knife between 
the two, ` 

“There is no possible compromise between theology and 
modern Infidelity. The church must understand that at the 
beginning, One or the other must. triumph, and its victory 
will mean the utter destruction of the conquered. While 
this great contest is going on, intestin divisions must weaken 
the army of faith, and we are not surprised that intelligent 
Protestants desire to heal them.” 7 


eg ge 
The Episcopal Dilemma. 

The politicians allege that the Democratic party 
can always be relied on to commit some blunder that 
shall giv victory to its opponent. The Protestant 
church authorities appear to be endowed with the 
same faculty of putting out the wrong foot first. 
Had Assistant Bishop Potter held his peace and let 
Heber Newton quietly pursue his way, his church 
would be in a much stronger position to withstand 
the assaults of heresy. When accused of holding 
doctrins incompatible with an exercise of common 
sense and in conflict with nineteenth century knowl- 
edge; of making a fetich of a book which the best 
scholarship has definitly decided to be largely 
legend and myth, Episcopalians could hav pointed to 
Mr. Newton, probably the ablest among their clergy, 
as an example of Episcopal progress, and might, with 
some show of reason, hav maintained that their 
church was the one best fitted for our times. But 
the prompt application of the muzzle, and the con- 
fession of the bishop that the heretical sermons were 
damaging to Christianity, hav destroyed the oppor- 
tunity and placed the church in the unequivocal 

` posture of hostility to any change of meaning being 
made in the Bible. There car be but two reasons 
for this course. Either the Episcopal authorities 
reject the scholarship of such eminent Christians as 
Davidson, Smith, and others, or, accepting their con- 
clusions, are unwilling that the laity should know 
upon what a slender thread hang “everlasting ” 
_things. The first impeaches their fitness to be bibli- 
cal teachers; the second, their honesty. 

It cannot be denied that the drift of modern 
thought is away from the church and in the direc- 
tion of truth, consistency, and close investigation. 
Geology, astronomy, and the other physical sciences 
hav taken from both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments all chance of their supernaturalism being ac- 
cepted by the generations of man to come, but 
especially has the character of the Pentateuch been 
destroyed. Recognizing this, Mr. Newton, with 
courage almost sublime, has undertaken to rehabili- 
tate the Mosaic account in the estimation of those 
who would fain cling to the ancient standard, by 
separating the inspired from the uninspired—the 
wheat from the chaff. It is needless to say he has 
found but little of the wheat. The pile of chaff has 
grown wondrously large as he has proceeded, and, 
had he been allowed by his bishop to winnow Exodus 
and the remaining books, its colossal proportions 
would hav staggered the whole Christian world. 

As has been generally remarked by the press, Mr. 
Newton’s sermons contained nothing new. He but 
clothed in rhetorical silk and satin the skeleton hang- 
ing in every educated minister’s closet. His bishop 
has forced him to again lock it up, but through the 
quickly closed door the congregations hav caught 
glimpses, and will not be satisfied with anything less 
than a full examination of the contents of the closet. 
The shadow of doubt has been thrown across the 
path of thousands who hav hitherto reposed in quiet 
ignorance. The curiosity of the indifferentists has 
also been stirred, and many of them will attend the 
next theological clinic. This part of the world, at 
least, is filled with educated, thinking people who 
will not rest satisfied or convinced with doctrins 
against which their reason and common sense rebel, 


and the number of outspoken Freethinkers is every 
day increasing. No doubt it was.these facts that led 
the bishop to shut the closet door so suddenly. 


This course is a perfectly consistent one for the 


church to adopt. From the beginning she has had 
recourse to repressiv measures whenever her interests 
hav been endangered. Formerly the seal that 
silenced heretical lips was death. It is not so now, 
and we would not go so far as to intimate that even 


the bitterest of Mr. Newton’s brethren would like to 
see him burnt. His graceful submission has obvi- 
ated the necessity of so mild a punishment as an 


ecclesiastical trial, with its unfrocking possibilities 


and disagreeable publicity. The Episcopal church, 


and indeed the whole of Christendom, owes much to 
Mr. Newton’s suave forbearance and gentle courtesy 
toward his task master, the assistant bishop. 


But although the conduct of every one in this 
interesting proceeding has been consistent, has it 
been safe? The church must sometime deal deci- 
sivly with this heresy. Every one concedes that it is 
weakening faith in revelation and veneration for the 
scriptures among the church people, and unless the 
church is content to see her supporters gradually 
dwindling away she must do something to prevent it 
more effectiv than the mere closing of one man’s 
mouth. Stopping is not recanting, and Mr. Newton 
threatens to present his views in print. There seems 
to be but one way—go back to the methods of the 
Catholic church. Compile an index expugatorius, 
dig some dungeons, and drive again the stakes. 
The case is urgent, the call imperativ. Something 
will hav to be done, or the Episcopal articles relating 
especially to the authority and inspiration of the 
Bible will hav to be revised. And the authority and 
revenues of the church would suffer in consequence. 
So would the ministers. ; 

Wanted: the second advent of Christ, to take place 


immediately ! 
a ee 


Mr. Chainey’s Lectures. 
The lecture by Mr. George Chainey in this city 
last Sunday was acknowledged by the comparativly 
few who heard it to be one of the best Liberal dis- 
courses ever delivered. It was the universal verdict, 
also, that Mr. Chainey had never spoken better. The 
speaker is able, earnest, and fully competent to en- 
tertain an audience of, intellectual and thinking peo- 
ple. He is not one of the sort who repudiate their 
own brothers in the family of humanity, but accords 
generous credit to the labors of all in that portion of 
the field of Liberalism in which they hav chosen to 
work. He is a radical and an iconoclast, because he 
believes the removal_of the false to be equally as im- 
portant as the building up of the true, and he has no 
word of censure for those who go even farther than 
he. They hav their work to do, and so far as he can 
see that they are in the right they hav his hearty co- 
operation. The Liberals, and even Christians, of 
this city who do not attend the course of lectures 
which hav been begun cannot but miss a treat such 
as they are not often afforded an opportunity to en- 
joy. Those who had not heard Colonel Ingersoll for 
some time left the hall last Sunday night with the 
belief that George Chainey was the most eloquent 
speaker on the American platform. 

These lectures certainly deserve a generous sup- 
port. We hav here a speaker of recognized ability, 
and in every way worthy to bear the standard of our 
common cause. Liberals here will not hav done their 
full duty unless on the occasion of Mr. Chainey’s next 
visit to New York the hall is filled and he is sent back 
to his home happy in the possession of the moral and 
material reward of honest endeavor. 

in Ege 
Franklin, Junius, and Paine. 
From the Investigator. 

Mr. Eprror: My venerable friend, Elizur Wright, 
will pardon me, I am sure, for asking you to publish 
the following extract from a private letter just re- 
ceived from him: 

“What struck me the moment I first read ‘Junius Un- 
masked ’ was the fact that while Franklin and Junius (who- 
ever he was) were, from the first letter of the latter up to 
1784, rowing in the same boat, neither ever mentioned the 
other. And the more I think of it, the more this fact strength- 
ens your position that Junius was Paine; and I think that 
Franklin knew it. Both men could keep secrets.” 

I will only add, that no mention of Junius has ever 
been found in Franklin’s writings, nor in Paine’s, ex- 
cept in some anonymous essays, namely, in “Casca’s” 
letters to the English “ Crisis,” 1775-6, and in “ Pros- 
pects on the Rubicon,” 1787, which was detected to 
be his in 1793, after the publication of the “Rights 
of Man,” by the similarity of style. 

Yours, W. H. Burr. 


A New Party Not Desirable. 


When the Liberal League Congress spread out a 
platform for a political party, until it contained work 
enough for a thousand years, more or less, it seemed 
to favor the formation of such party. The organiza- 
tion was wisely postponed, however, and the proprie- 
ty of forming such an organization left an open ques- 
tion, which is now a legitimate subject for discussion. 
In the new platform the demands of Liberalism hav 
been largely increased, or multiplied; but, whether 
few or many, the work to be done is the same, to 
wit: the change of public sentiment; and the main 
question now is, Will a political organization assist 
or hinder the work of converting the people to Lib- 
eral views? It does seem to me that it will only hin- 
der. There are but few to engage in it, and there is 
such a lack of backbone and so much indifference 
among Liberals, that not one in ten can be depended 
on to do anything. And the few cannot afford to 
divide into two parties—one in favor of, and the other’ 
opposed to, political action—and do battle against 
each other, as such parties always do. So the party 
would be small indeed; and what is more contempti- 
ble and useless, as a means of converting the people 
from superstition and error to the truths of Liberal- 
ism, than a small political party to be defeated at 
every election? While a few who are in the right 
can wield a mighty moral influence against error and 
wrong, yet when organized into a political party they 
hav no political power or influence whatever, and 
their moral influence is very much diminished, or en- 
tirely destroyed. 

Thus it was with the antislavery cause. About the 
year 1840 a small political party was formed, called 
“The Liberty Party,” which divided the antislavery 
forces into two parties, and the contest between them 
was lively, sometimes fierce, for a few years, when the 
political party died for want of support. Then, in 
1848, the “Free Soil Party” was formed, which lin- 
gered in a starving condition for a few years, and 
then died a very natural death. In the mean time 
the people were being slowly converted to antislavery 
views by moral suasion; and in 1856 the Republican 
party was formed, and was defeated year after year 
for several years. Finally, by eliminating from the 
platform every antislavery sentiment, the non-exten- 
sion of slavery alone excepted, and appealing to the 
people to save the territories for themselvs, instead 
of allowing them, or any of them, to be occupied by 
slavery, the party was successful in 1860—not that 
the people of the North had been converted to anti- 
slavery, but they wanted the territories for themselvs 
and their posterity. Even after the rebellion was in- 
augurated, there was made a great effort to save both 
the Union and slavery, and it was not until it was 
found that both could not be saved that slavery was 
abolished—not on account of antislavery sentiments, 
but through spite at the South for making it neces- 
sary to interfere with the divine institution, which 
slavery was held to be by the church and clergy both 
North and South. 

Yes, political-partyism was a hindrance to the anti- 
slavery cause, and resulted in civil war. 

The temperance reform was a grand success for 
fifteen or twenty years, while moral suasion was the 
means employed, but for the last thirty years or more 
—ever since the effort to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants by political action began—it 
has been a failure. To load a reformatory movement 
with a little political party, to be defeated every year 
on the day of election, is not adapting means to ends. 
It only excites prejudice against the movement, 
whatever it may be, and thus hinders progress. 

Education and enlightenment, by moral suasion— 
the only means of correcting or changing public sen- 
timent—can be carried forward much more easily 
and much more efficiently without the unnatural ap- 
pendage of a little, dying political party. A political 
party movement is always premature until there is a 
large minority ready to vote for it—and when will 
there be a large majority ready to vote for the League 
platform? Generations will hav come and gone be- 
fore even a “respectable minority” will be ready to 
do so. We are told, to be sure, that the old parties 
are corrupt, but what of it? One or other of the 
great political parties must manage the affairs of 
government, and do the stealing for a long time to 
come—that is, until the people hav been reformed, 
and this must be done by adapting means to ends, by 
teaching the grand truths of Liberalism, individual 
and collectiv responsibility, etc., instead of substitu- 
tion and atonement, and no merit in good works. 
And we can never hav a party better than the people, 
or a good party without good peuple to make it of. 
‘And it would seem to be the business of the League 
to work reform among the people, and as this can be 
done only by enlightenment and moral influence, it 
would be a very unwise step indeed for the League, 
or Liberals, to take on tke burden of a petty, insig- 
nificant political party. 

We hav now no God to create something out of 
nothing, stop the sun in Lis course, or advance reform 
by extraordinary means, and Liberals ought to know 
this and work in harmony with nature, reason, and 
common sense. The day of miracles is past—or, 
rather, never began. Wm. Watson. 
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Communications. 


Has Man an Immortal Soul, 


AN ENTITY, SEPARATE AND DISTINCT OF ITSELF, WITHOUT 


HIMSELF ? 


If this were conceded, believed true by all, and 
indisputably certain,mankind would soon abandon any 
creed that did not find acceptance with the reasonable 
portion. In fact, no creed would be necessary or 


tolerated, if pretended miracles and revelations did 
not interfere, which did not reasonably apply to 
all, And all knowledge obtained, or obtainable, 
would hav to be thus applied, or reason would op- 
pose. Then true democracy would result, both in 
the moral and social life of mankind. 

The Christian, we think, egotistically claims that 


` his Bible is of divine authority, that it teaches im- 


mortality for man alone, that no immortality would 
hav been taught or known had it not been brought 
to light through his gospel by Christ; that his creed 


and belief, squared by this authority according 


to his arbitrary notions, applies to all, and is the only 
one for all, reasonable or not, and that the question is 
settled, arbitrarily, in the affirmativ. 

Other bibles are believed, and creeds to match, 
with other rites and ceremonies; the same egotism 
prevails that they only are right, and miracles and 
pretended revelations are recorded in their support. 

A person without any knowledge of either, if such 
you once imagin, but having capacity to learn and 
judge, without prejudice or partiality, and who should 
then be taught the world’s history, its creeds and 
religions, would be quite likely, it seems to us, to 
reject the Christian Bible and creed as least worthy 
of belief. 

No other question is so significant; all other ques- 
tions and interests of man hav been regarded as in- 
significant, in comparison, by the thinking world. It 
is the only all-absorbing question for intellectual hu- 
manity, and has been in all ages; and it has been, per- 
haps, most absorbing, even sometimes terrible, to the 
ignorant. Itis just as unsettled, uncertain, and ab- 
sorbing to-day, with Bible and creed believers, and 
ignorant humanity, as in any period of the world’s 
history. Fortunately for the happiness of the human 
race, knowledge is dissipating superstition, and any 
miracle or pretended revelation from infinit to finite 
is being regarded as impossible. 

For the purpose of stating reasons adverse to the 
Christian claim, we take the negativ of otir question. 
We will affirm our position, and then seek the analo- 
gies and examples. Let us precede our affirmation 
of the negativ by a single assumption. No intelligent 
person ever lived, or ever will liv, who believes an 
effect can be produced without a cause; there are no 
unbelievers in cause; so Infidel, Atheist, Spiritualist, 
Materialist, and Agnostic are mere terms of descrip- 
tion, no more a reproach, so far as intelligence and 
morals are concerned, than the term Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and the numerous division of sects. ` In fact, 
the first-named hav little to fear from an unpreju- 
diced comparison in intelligence or morals, either 
in history or at the present hour. 

Man as an individual and race is wholly an ele- 
mentary being, the same as other animals, possessing 
no material outside of the known or recognized ele- 
ments of matter, and showing no exclusiv advantage 
in his general organization or animal structure, or in 
the workings of his combined powers, except in 
amount of brain, and in the use of spoken and writ- 
ten language and its derivativs; and these, we aver, do 
not prove au entity outside of himself. They are no 
more remarkable in themselvs than the singular 
powers possessed by other animals, many of which he 
does not possess; and some of the powers in other ani- 
mals exceed his to a wonderful degree, and prove as 
much for their immortality as do his for man’s. 

Fire as an element seems to be the only activ 
principle, the principle of life. As without it there 
would only be death, so, too, if that be true, it is the 
only principle of action, motion, or force, and no ex- 
hibition of thought could be made without it, for 
none would exist. There could at least be no animal 
existence without heat. No known combination or 
structure seems to be sensible to feeling or pain with- 
out a degree of heat. 

The evident nature of the angle-worm to retreat 
when suddenly exposed to the light, or turn to avoid 
touch, is certainly as low an example of reason as 
readily occurs. And let us be patient with the word 
reason. If we look simply at the force of fire in 
melting the silver, gold, and iron of the mines, and 
even the granit rock, so when it upheaves mountains, 
or overthrows or burns cities from its igneous craters, 
and when we see what power it makes, what speed 
obtained through steam, how rapidly and powerfully 
it moves in electricity, we hav some exalted notions 
in its favor as an element. 

If we change the view, with what horror do we 
witness it, in our burning buildings where friends 
are imprisoned, or pierced by its flames, and when 
our scalded flesh cleaves from its animal fastenings. 

Stop here! or extend the description to all known 
applications of fire, its uses and abuses—what do we 
really know about it so far, or what is its combination 


or principle? Take away combustible matter and 
where is your fire? Where is there any demonstra- 
tion of its force or power? Do we begin to realize 
what the sun is, burning without consuming, heating 
and giving life to the universe, without wasting 


away? ` 
We all admit that it is the only known source of 
fire and heat (except that bottomless pit, which is not 
yet geographically located). Do you now wonder 
why such throngs of earth’s finite creatures hay wor- 
shiped it as their god? Does it not shame the wor- 
ship of a mere myth or ghost, a flitting, inconceivable 
nothing? 

That the sun was made simply for the use of this 
little earth by day, the moon and stars simply to 
beautify the night for earth, mere surroundings, 
lamps, and decorations, isso absurd in the Christians’ 
Bible account of creation that a man loses some in- 
tellectual force and power for nothing when he con- 
tradicts it. Contemplate with vast humility what 
this whole system we call ours would be without the 
sun, and see what a puny interest earth holds in com- 
parison, and proportionate to its existence, no matter 
how vital to earth alone. i 

Matter might as well be annihilated without the 
sun. Life certainly would be, and what body and 
immortality would be left? Imagin a Christian fu- 
ture. If an entity exists there, once connected 
with a body here, it must hav all the serses it 
had here, or it could not feel punishment or happi- 
ness, would not know it ever existed here; could 
not see anything, hear, smell, taste, or feel any- 
thing, without organs or some combination of parts; 
would hav no fire or life, and would, if without all 
combination existing here, be simply inconceivable. 
If there is a real desire, if there is a real, sincere be- 
lief in reunion with the lost dead, it is to see them, 
know it is they, know they hav an organization to 
feel, that they do feel, know, and realize the same in 
us, that both realize and feel each other’s presence; 
and they must so know and feel to appreciate the 
joint happiness—in fact, must know we exist again. 

If that is true, will the old dead always be old and 
infirm, will the young babe always be young, and 
never know its mother, never learn to appreciate or 
know happiness from pain? ‘Where is there any 
natural proof of these or any other pretended facts 
or speculations growing out of the thousand unan- 
swerable queries therewith connected ? 

How can we conceive anything about the state of 
the dead living again hereafter, without assuming 
we shall again see their forms, hear their voices, be 
where they are now, and feel they are there, and 
know and feel where we are? We must locate and 
be somewhere to do that, and can conceive nothing 
if it does not hav tangible qualities, hav substance 
and form, and necessarily include material elements 
influencing there as here, and the body and life 
would hav to be reunited to do that. There is 
no life without fire, or heat, hence the sun must fur- 
nish the reunion. 

Is there any reasonable proof. that ought to con- 
vince us, without doubt, of such a future, or any 
other imagivable future, without something to aid or 
impress our natural senses, some knowledge—if any 
exists, from the dead?—and we ought to be able to 
find any existing knowledge of that kind, and some 
tangible, material proof. 

No sensible person can hav, or claim reasonably to 
hav, such proof of his own knowledge—that is, such 
knowledge as applies to, or is derived from, any un- 
disputed fact. The claim is founded on miracles, 
revelations, and assumptions. As vitally important 
to sustain the afirmativ is what is called the new 
dispensation. Paul is here regarded by the Chris- 
tian world as infallible authority. He disbelieved 
in the resurrection until his remarkable conversion. 

Let us examin his new position, and hear his 
more remarkable philosophy and explanations. Cor- 
inthians i, 35-53, show enough, perhaps, to demon- 
strate its absurdity: f 

“But some man will say, How are the dead raised up, 
and with what body do they come? Thou fool, that 
which thou sowest is not quickened; except it die. 
And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that 
body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of 
wheat, or of some other grain: but God giveth it a 
body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his 
own body. [Did he intend to say God gave his own 
body tọ every seed, or that the seed was given a 
body, for its soul or immortal germ ?] All flesh is not 
the same flesh; but there is one kind of flesh of 
men, another flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and 
another of birds. There are also celestial bodies, 
and bodies terrestrial, but the glory of the celestial 
is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another. 
There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of 
the moon, and another glory of the stars, for one star 
differeth from another star in glory. So also is the 
resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, it 
is raised in incorruption. It is sown in dishonor, it 
is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised 
in power. It is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body. There is a natural body, and there 
is a spiritual body. And go it is written, the first 
man Adam was made a living soul [the best linguists 


say soul meant creature]; the last Adam was made a 
quickening spirit. Howbeit that was not first which 
was spiritual, but that which is natural; and after- 
wards that which is spiritual. The first man is of the 
earth, earthy; the second man is thé Lord from ` 
heaven. As is the earthy, such are they also that are 
earthy; and as is the heavenly, such are they also that 
are heavenly. And as we hav borne the image of the 
earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. 
Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood can 
not inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth corrup- 
tion inherit incorruption. Behold, I show you a 
mystery: We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump; for the trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed. For this corruptible must put on 


incorruption, and this mortal must put on immor- _ 


tality.” 6 3 

What is this. entire statement but. assumption, 
without a particle of proof? He raises new questions 
without answering one. How does he answer the 
question, With what bodies do they come? He 
simply spreads incorruption on corruption, and im- 
mortality on mortality, like a magician, presto, change, 
and interprets nothing, answers nothing, to our 
understanding. What a conglomeration it is, raising 
up the old dead body and clothing it, for “this 
mortal must put cn immortality,” after declaring 
“flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” 
and “Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not ` 
quickened except it die,” and “thou sowest not that 
body that shall be.” Again, “As we hav borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of 
the heavenly.” Who, or what shall? Why, the 
natural body, according to his own premises and 
explanations, assuming and contradictory as they are. 

He declares there are two bodies—one natural, one 
spiritual; one Adam a living soul; another Adam 
the Lord from heaven, a quickening spirit. Was it 
or not the first Adam’s body he says was changed by 
putting on incorruption, or the last Adam’s that was 
made a quickening spirit, and, being already a spirit,. 
needed no change, and as the Lord from: heaven, 
ought not to? and how could he expect anyone to 
believe that spreading incorruption and immortality 
on a dead mortal, natural body (which was the very 
question he set himself up to answer) would make it 
a spiritual body? It inherited nothing—corruption 
did not inherit incorruption; flesh and blood did not, 
and how did he get incorruption on the old dead 
body, or immortality, according to his own showing, 
or giv them or us any idea of a spiritual body, which 
means matter? The mind cannot conceive a body 
without sensing that meaning, and a spiritual body 
is a contradiction in terms. There is no word or idea 
in which Paul hints at any immortality in the natural 
man,.or until after death. 

“Thou fool,” ete. It would undoubtedly hay been 
coarse manners for them to hav reiterated those two 
leading words to Paul, which seemed to fit him quite 
as well as them. He ought to hav felt foolish when 
his ‘ranting incoherency had died out on the air, and 
echo only answered what his hearers’ good manners 
did not. He had proved nothing, convinced nobody 
in the Jewish world, but enveloped himself in such a 
fog he could not see out, and his followers never hav 
since. 

His interpretations, and parallels between ‘bodies 
and the natural and spiritual world, satisfied John 
Wesley, not only that man could become immortal at 
death, or the resurrection, but that beasts would also. 

That Paul so believed is seen by the parallels he is 
running, and which are superfluous, senseless, and 
inapplicable if he did not. He defines different kinds 
of bodies, flesh, and glories. Man in flesh as the cen- 
tral figure among animals, as the sun is in celestial 
bodies. Beasts next, but less brilliant, less central, 
but still a milder light, as the moon. Fish in shoals 
and birds in flocks, generally smaller bodies less cen-. 
tral (intellectually), but in numbers like the stars, in 
a double sense, and an occasional one very bright, 
much more intellectual than others, and seemingly 
more glorious by such intellect, as some stars, ap- 
pearing to our sight as small bodies, almost rival the 
sun in sparkling brightness. We see in all this a 
rather ingenious analogy and finely put example, 
visionary as it is. “So also is the resurrection of the 
dead.” It is sown in corruption (not the sun, moon, 
and stars), but the flesh of man and beasts—“it ig 
raised in incorruption.” All flesh corrupts at death, 
and the term ü applies to both. Paul being a Jew 
from infancy to conversion, knew well the belief and 
historical declarations of the Jews, that “man hath 
no pre-eminence above a beast.” Again: “As the 
one dieth so dieth the other,” etc. He is now illus- 
trating that statement to Jews who believe it, which 
the non-resurrectionists believed when he was one of 
them, and might gain their attention and friendship 
back if he embraced all animals in the new dispensa- 
tion. If he really believed in man’s being changed 
to exist in the future, why is it not reasonable that 
he believed beasts might be ? 

As a true and trusty interpreter, if he did not so 
believe, he ought to hav contradicted what he knew 
was believed, “ that man hath no pre-eminence over 
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the beast.” If he did believe in a change of their 
“flesh, what had the Lord from heaven to do about the 
beast, as it is not claimed he died for the beast, or 
“brought life and immortality to light through the 


_... Paul was in a new field; there had been no general 
-= belief in a resurrection,no plan of endless happiness on 
. óne side, or endless misery on the other, mapped out 
‘or believed in; no gospel plan; no plan of salvation; 
‘and better than all the rest, no plan of general dam- 
nation; and we concede he did remarkably well con- 
sidering his chances. 
He was sadly mistaken about life and immortality 
being brought to light through the gospel by Christ. 
In every age among the heathen—not among the 
Jews, a8 Paul borrowed from the heathen—some hav 
fancied a future existence, and our American Indians, 
when America was first discovered, had a tradition 
they thought was old as the sun, and believed. that 
they and their faithful.dog could occupy happier 
. hunting-grounds after death. I hope my Christian 
-friends will not claim that this tradition of the noble 
‘red man came from their ancestors, who had heard 
: Paul’ preach when he was out West. The Elysian 
‘fields are older than the gospel, life and immor- 
` ‘tality hav never been brought to light yet, and the 
. fancies and gods of pagans furnished the new one 
for Christians. There was a full supply on hand al- 
.. ways, according to and from the earliest Jewish his- 
: tory. If there was no immortality known until Christ’s 
, time, it had, of course, been hidden or it could not 
= hav been brought to light, and no immortality having 
been known for the future, so none was promised or 
_ expected. But what of the dead between Adam 
and Christ? . How can they gain the advantage 
never given them, and for which they died unpre- 
ared ? , 

Paul well knew the doctrin of sin-offering; the be- 
lief in the sufficiency of the sacrifice of goats and 
bulls; in the blood of beasts, and how sacred it was 
to the Jews. His new doctrin, and his way of advo- 
eating it, were taunting tothe Jews. They were told 
their sin-offerings were useless and vain. It contra- 
dicted what had become .so engrafted into their 
minds by centuries of observance, that it is no wonder 
they felt insulted and abused instead of being con- 
verted. Such an innovation seemed basely rude, and 
. they knew the doctrins taught, as put forth by Paul, 
were false, and the matter was made worse by the 
spirit and aggression with which it was declaimed. 
The same spirit toward the Jews, from whom they 
borrow all the pretense they hav of being connected 
with Christ, or coming to him through any founda- 
=- tion; is arrogantly assumed and sung by modern 
..’ Christian poets—save the mark!—in this case: 
“ Not all the blood of beasts, on Jewish altars slain, 
Could giv the guilty conscience peace, or wash away it stain.’ 

To get a new and direct insult to Jewish and per- 
haps Catholic priests, a new rhyme-slinger, stealing 
the idea of the lines cited, and some of the words, 
has this: 3 

‘Nor bleeding bird, nor bleeding beast, 
Nor hyssop branch, nor sprinkling priest, 
Nor running brook, nor flood, nor sea, 
‘Can wash the dismal stain away.” 

How Paul ignored the practice, and excuses this 
lapsus ominusis of the dead from Adam to Christ, 
when he declares, “ And the times of this ignorance 
God winked at, but now commandeth all men every- 
` where to repent” (Acts. xvii, 30). God winked 

spiritually, not materially, of course. Did Paul be- 
` lieve sin-offering was a worthless plan while he was 

an unconverted Jew? And did not the Jews hav 
reason to despise and hate him for his changeable, 
whiffling course, and for his arrogance and taunts 
in telling them they were ignorant, and that if they 
would own up and follow him God would wink at their 
past ignorance? 

The fact seems to be that Paul was naturally tyran- 
nical, self-conceited, and assuming. As a ruler 
among the Jews receiving adulation and homage, he 
probably became so in a more offensiv sense even 

- than was natural for him. He was also visionary; 
he quarreled with his companions even, and dic- 
tated to his old associates. 

ic, Whatever he touched he made aggressiv. Hear 
him: “For as I passed by and beheld your devo- 
tions [another worship of an other God], I found an 
altar with this inscription, To the Unknown God. 
Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I unto you” (Acts. xvii, 23). What knowledge had 
he of any God, superior as a God, or knowledge su- 
perior to theirs? 

Any one taking the trouble to read what he says 
after this arrogant assumption will see he had none. 

Their inscription “To the Unknown God,” just 
fitted his description as declared to them. They, 
perhaps, knew more about their unknown god than 
he did about his, any way. And how did they take 
his arrogance? “And when they heard of the resur- 
rection of the dead, some mocked, and others said, 
We will hear thee again of this matter.” Did they 
think Paul was trying to prove his God a material 
being, Hence, not unknown. It looks that way, but 
there is one thing certain in the account itself, he 
did not convince anybody what he did mean, except 


a man and woman who followed him off, and perhaps 
he failed to satisfy them (Acts. xvii, 32-34). We re- 
peat, Paul was as visionary as Swedenborg, and we 
are highly conscious of rectitude in disbelieving his 
system. l 


Denton Cridge, his son, is in California, whither he 
went a year ago last July, at the request of Mr 
Bennett, to help operate the stereopticon with 
which Mr. Bennett was to illustrate his lectures. - 
On Mr. Bennett’s deciding not to lecture as he came 
across the continent, Mr, Cfidge elected to remain 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


jin California, and went to work upon a ranch. We 
hav H. C. Wright’s “ Kiss for a Blow ” for sale, price 
60 cents in plain cloth.—Ep. T.8.] f 


necessary ticket, as we used to say to Uncle Jerry 
for another year’s cruise in his little Boat. 
to think the captain of said fearless little craft hardiy 
knows where to lay his head or get enough food for 


| Zetter from Sriends. 


Vinton, Iowa, Dee. 21, 1883. 
Mr. Epiror: Inclosed please find stamps for the 


And now 


himself and mate to keep soul and body together, 

isn’t as it should be. But I hav wandered from my 

errand. Inclosed find $3, which place to my credit. 
: M. Branin. 


PORTLAND, OR., Dec. 12, 283. 

Mr. Epiror: Inclosed please find $1, as part pay- 
ment for your valuable paper for next year. I hope 
to be a subscriber as long as {í liv. During the term 
of my trial subscription, I hav given your paper to 
many of my Jewish and Christian friends, of whom 
two will soon become subscribers to your paper. 

Three months ago we organized a Liberal League 
of Oregoao, and hav meetings and lectures every 
Sunday at 2 and 7 o’clock r.m. Discussions on the 
Bible hav been carried on by Prof. Channey and Dr. 
(of divinity) West. If the latter, for business’ sake, is 
not yet convinced of the allegorical meanings of the 
holy Bible, he is the only one in the audience. The 
meetings are attended by one of the archbishops. 
He has expressed his views on Christianity, as I hav 
understood him, that in religious affairs we must not 
care for scientific evidences as long as it does us good, 
that we need a little Jesus to lean on, and a future 
life to look after. As an example, he brings his hope 
to see again bis son, who died several’ years ego. 
In vain, bishop. Who once died will never be seen 
again, no matter how beautiful the hopes are. 

j- 3 M. S. Wanruartia. 


, . AUBURN, Micu., Dec. 26, 1883. 

Mr. Epiror: I would like to ask you a question 
for you to answer through the columns of Tur TRUTH 
SEEKER. 

Do the Mormons claim to hav a Bible written 
wholly by Joe Smith, or do they found their religion 
on the the Old Testament ? 

We hav a debating school among the farmers. 
There are only two Infidels, and fifty Christians, and 
the question of polygamy is coming up. Your paper 
has done good work in the last four years in our 
neighborhood. It has cost me $11.50 and it has done 
$500 worth of good. When I read them I pass them 
along to my neighbor. The paper has make a won- 
derful change around here in people’s religions opin- 
ions. If everyone would distribute THE TRUTH SEEKER 
among his neighbors it would do more toward spread- 
ing the light. H. B. Broxsr. 

[The claim made for the Mormon Bible ie that it 
was found by Joe Smith already engraved on gold 
plates. Where those plates are now is not known. 
It is pretended, we believe, that they are in the 
Tabernacle at Salt Lake city. Much of that Bible is 
a repetition of the Old Testament. The Mormon 
god is the Jehovah of the Jews. Their polygamy 
also receives its sanction from the examples of Old 
Testament saints.—Ep. T. §.] 


: Fasu , N. Y., Dec. 31, 1883.. 
MrR. Evrror: I had a letter written to you (in my 
mind) asking you to leave out the ‘‘ Odds and Ends,” 
and fill it with stories for little children. But I 
found some people would listen to the reading of the 
“Odds and Ends,” and thereby get a little radical- 
ism, who would go to sleep over the sound reading 
in Taz TRUTH SEEKER. Then again I thought how 
annoying it must be for an editor to hav so much 
proffered advice. I once came so near being an 
editor myself as to set type, sweep the office, and 
roll the printer’s ink. I worked for that brave little 
paper called the Vanguard, edited by Alfred Cridge, 
some twenty years ago. I wonder where Mr. Cridge 
is now. His wife was a sister of the late lamented 
Prof. William Denton. But thanks to you, with no 
advice from me, we hav a “Children’s Corner.” It 
is something to be thankful for and to be proud of. 
I feel like thanking J. L. York, Edwin H. Bartlett, 
and many others for what they hav written in favor 
of a “Children’s Corner.” We hav a little girl seven 
years old who is now glad to see THE TRUTH SEEKER 
come, and asks me to read the stories to her, and 
often wishes them read the second time. I again re- 
turn thanks for that corner of our paper for my lit- 
tle girl’s sake. A book called *“ A Kiss for a Blow,” 
by Henry C. Wright, made a lasting and good im- 
pression on my mind when a little child. I wonder 
if there is a copy in existence now. I would like to 
see it again. My husband, Homer A. Billings, is 
enjoying the climate of southwest Missouri at this 
time. He has visited the colony of brave men and 
women at Liberal, and is very much pleased with 
the country and people. Heren M.S. Biuwinas. 


[The elder Cridge is, we believe, deceased, Alfred 


HEIDENHEIMER, Texas, Dec. 20, 1883. 
Mr. Evrror: I hav long been a silent spectator to 


the struggle that has been going on between Mate- 
rialists and Spiritualists, but a letter from Mr. E. H. 
Heywood in your issue of December 15th strikes me 
as something of a challenge or war cry to still con- 
tinue the battle. 
any new ideas, but by your permission I would like 
to make a few remarks on what Mr. Heywood has 
said. In the first place, the question is asked, ‘How 
does a two-and-a-half-year-old know what Psyche- 
Ceres mepns?” and after quoting what the little girl 
said. Mr. Heywood asks philosophers to ‘crack this 
quick nut.” etc. Did it never occur tc our friend . 
that his little girl has probably heard her father use 
the expression a hundred times? And considering a 


I feel my incompetence to offer 


child’s aptitude for imitating older persons, may this 


not account for the wonder Mr. Heywood has discov- 


ered ? If mind can possibly look ‘‘ before and after,” 
or if ‘‘memory extends back over the period of ges- 
tation.” does it not seem a little strange that, out of 
the millions of children. fully as intelligent, proba- 
blv, as Mr. Heywood’s little girl. she should be the 
only one to say anything about it? And further, if 
“ Paul the Christite”’ is to be cited as authority to 
prove the existence of a “spiritual body surviving 
the great irrational scare called death,’ whv not also 
accent his teachings about the boss seare called hell? 
Mr. Heywood uses some strong language about Ma- 
terialists in general, and- Mr. Winter in particular, 
but can absurdities go further than for a man to at- 
tempt to offset the teachings of “ the latest devices of 
learned idiots called science ” by quoting the sayings 
of a child ? 

Mr. Heywood never quoted a hetter thing than 

“ On earth there’s nothing great but man, 
In man there's nothing great but mind.” 
But must a man necessarily be a Spiritualist before 
his mind is capable of conceiving great or rood 
thoughts? I hav been a careful reader of Mr. Win- 
ter's writings. and I can conscientiously acquit him 
of “ proclaiming what he does not know.” 

I hav heard a great many attempts made tn defend 
this back-action mind business, but this of Mr. Hev- 
wood’s is certainly the most flimsy of anv T hav vet 
heard. Onas. L. Gragon. 


East Ropman, N. Y., Dac. 25. 283. 

Mr. Epiror: Please find inclosed $2—$2.50 for 
another year’s subscription, and the balance use as 
directed. N 

T send a list of names, containing only two or 
three so bigoted that they would like to he made 
popes of, that they might rule other pennle’s thorehtg 
and actions. and could upon a pinch become a Com- 
stock or Guiteau. You may hear from them as they 
make their voices heard through the press some- 
times, generally under an alias. T think Liberals 
hav no cause to complain of progress the last vear. 
Conventions hav been held in most parte of the 
country, which hav been well attended. We lack 
places of meeting, and if Freethinkers would build 
halls in towns where superstition now controls such 
buildings, they (the narrow-minded) would soon re- 
alize their short-sightedness in diminished revenue 
and value of property. Liberals are a reading class, 
which rather incapacitates them for organizing in 
societies, etc,, as they acquire a habit of thinking for 
themselvs, and become contented in their mode of 
acquiring knowledge. Fashion and popularity. (tha 
prime motors of church gatherings) hav but little 
weight with the mass of Liberals. 

I enjoy the reading of both sides of a discussion, 
and believe THE TRUTH SEEKER to be the only journal 
that allows so fair a liberty on such a, variety of sub- 
jects. A good share of the press of the country will 
not allow anything to appear in their columns ox- 
cept it is in accord with thelr particular views. The 
time will come that they will be obliged to let both 
sides hav a hearing, or go to the wall. 

The discussion upon prohibition I hope will go on 
in a friendly spirit until the questinn can be dis- 
posed of in a satisfactory manner. The reading of 
both sides will wear off the sharp corners of preju- 
dice, and intelligence take the place of bigoted in- 
tolerance. Reformers are apt to go too fast, and fre- 
quently bring on a destruction and calamity greater 
than the evil complained of. I believe the war in 
which slavery was abolished was a greater evil than 
slavery. Slavery was a dying institution the world 
over, and if it had not been for a few hot-headed 
fanatics upon either side, the question would hav by 
this time hav worked itself clear, and the scar of war 
would not hav defaced the fair escutcheon of this 
country. ` 

If discussion goes on between orthodoxy and Lib- 
eralism in a reasonable manner, a war will be avoided. 
Men upon one side fighting for their rights, and þig- 
oted intolerance for supremacy upon the other, would 
be such a war as history kas seldom recorded. A 
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few hot-heads upon either side could bring it on and | tħere’s, bath chapter an’ verse for't. Gude day, an’ 


engulf the more sober and thoughtful in spite of|gan ye be a’ as weel as I wis,’ ye’ll na be that ill.” 


their protests. Giv us free discussion, then intelli- 
gence will be at the helm guiding us in the path of 
truth, shunning the rocks of ignorance. If the dif- 
ferent ‘policies of government or ‘plans of adminis- 
tration were discussed honestly in every political 
- paper, intelligence would again guide the bark of 
state instead of prejudice, as at present, the spoils 
being the real design of both parties, which instead of 
giving facts to the people, use every artifice to mis- 
lead them through their ignorance. 

I agree with Mr. Winter, that as far as knowledge 
at present permits, we die and our bodies resolve 
themselvs again to ths elements, and are taken up 
as food for other things, etc., times without number, 
and the mind may be indebted in part to the refine- 
ment of materials passing through and through those 
changes, forming a brain of finer material, etc. Mind 
is an action or product of the brain. Brain ceases to 
act, consequently the mind ceases to exist. 

Yours truly, M. E. Ross. 


WESTFIELD, N. Y. 

Mr. EDITOR: Please allow me a few words on the 
situation. When the leaders of thought hav outgrown 
the superstition inherited from a bigoted ancestry, 
and are ready to admit that the sexes, like the source 
from whence derived, are interchanging; that inter- 
change of sex is the organic law on which existence 
is founded, that the same law of combination that 
makes higher numbers of lower ones makes higher 
grades of being by combination of lower ones, and 
that the higher could not exist independent of the 
lower in either case, truth seekers will hav no trouble 
in finding the goal they are searching for. It is 
simply action balanced by reaction of the same ele- 

- ment. 

As long as women admit that they are a secondary 
creation of a supreme invisible myth, that the sexes 
are distinct entities, the one sovereign, the other sub- 
ject, they should not complain that they are treated 
as secondary by males. The belief that the sexes are’ 
distinct from each other, that mind exists indepen- 
dent of matter, or that either does or can exist in- 
dependent of the other, is the last expiring relic of 
the same superstition that made our little world the 
center of the universe, and as false as the effect of 
the belief has ever been destructiv. For proof see the 
past history and present condition of the so-called 
human family. In the foregoing I think may be 
found the reason why women are not announced as 
speakers in Freethought conventions. 


Yours truly, J. TINNEY. 


. Dowaet1ac, Micu., Dec. 31, 1883. 

Mr. Eprtor: Inclosed you will find a postal ofder 
for $5, half of which please credit to my subscrip- 
tion; the other $2.50 to a new subscriber. 

Our League is having a sort of boom at present. 
We hav rented new rooms and fitted them up nicely, 
and hav started a Sunday-school, which so far -hes 
. been a success. On Christmas day the ladies of the 

League gave a big dinner and a sleigh-ride to thé 
pupils. In the evening a sociable was held, with a 
goodly attendance. John E. Remsburg gave two of 
his grand lectures here on the’ 4th and 5th inst. 
which created quite a stir among the dry bones of 
orthodoxy, and caused an old fossil of the Baptist 
church to attempt to answer him. But of all the 
silly, sophistical bosh I ever ‘listened to, it was the 
worst. Everybody, even to his own ,brethren, was 
disgusted, and acknowledged that he hurt their cause 
more than he helped it. 

Otto Wettstein has given our Mrs. Heddon some 
very hard Materialistic nuts to crack, but she keeps 

on trying to crack them just the same. She thinks 

she can never giv up the ideas of a “ summer-land”’ 
and “spirit entity.” Mrs. Heddon is a grand good 
woman, with an educated and cultivated mind, and 
we love her, for she is one of the mainstays of our 
League. But to our “ Materialistic minds” the ar- 
guments she and other Spiritualists use hav but lit- 
tle convincing force when compared to the logical 
reasoning of such writers as Elmina or Otto. 

Success to THe TRUTH SEEKER and its cause. 
Yours truly, Dr. T. G. Rx. 


SUNDERLAND, ONT., Jan. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: An old Scotch gentleman called upon 
us the other day, just to leave us the compliments 
of the season—a merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year. After a time one of the family put into our 
old friend’s hand our album of photographs, in the 
pages of which I had thoughtlessly (or, as my wife 
says, thoughtfully) placed the Trura SEEKER picture 
of the Jewish Jehovah. As soon as the picture of 
‘His Majésty caught the old man’s eye he exclaimed, 
“Ha, ha! Wha hae we here? Surely this mun be 
the de’il!.”’ ‘‘It’s not that,” says I; ‘‘look again.” 
He examined the picture carefully, and read the 
scripture passages at the bottom and with a look of 
astonishment exclaimed, “Gude be here! It’s the 
ither ane—he’s na’ better than he’s bonny—the less 
we hae t’ da wi’ him the better.” As our friend left 
us, he took me by the hand, earnestly looked in my 
- face, and said, ‘‘ Aye, aye, yon’s the ither ane; an’ if 
he’s na better gan he looks it maun be a fearful 
thifg ta fa’ inta his clootches. Far better for us a’ 
ta lie still, Its the ither ane—I canna gan say it; 
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Davip GARDINER. 


Butrrton, O., Dec. 27, 1883. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $2, 50 for my sub- 
scription for 1884. I am pleased with the efficient 
and impartial course of Taz TRUTH SEEKER, and while 


I wish you a happy new year, I also hope that your’ 


health and life may be spared for many years to 
bear the standard that was so nobly unfurled by D. 
M. Bennett, and which, after he. has fallen, you so 
ably continue to hold aloft. May the bright star of 
Toe TRUTH SEEKER never grow dim, is the wish of 
Yours respectfully, F. C. STEINGRAVER, 


Stockton, Mo., Dec. 25, 1883, 

Mr. Eprror: Find incloged $2.50 for Tur TRUTH 
SEEKER for 1884. It is all the Bible I want in my 
house. It givs light to all inquiring minds, dethrones 
superstition, and makes man and.woman grander 
Jand better. Christianity is giving way here fast. 
The mendicant has found out to his sorrow that the 
old fable is fast passing away. Hell has lost its ter- 
ror, and heaven is bribe and fable. Oh, what a grand 
change has come over the people during the last two 
years! I can now speak my sentiments and be re- 
spected. Let those grand geniuses—Col. Robert G. 
Ingersoll, Mr.S. P. Putnam, Mr. T. Winter, Mr. John 
Peck, and Elmina—go on with the good work. Truth 
is mighty and will prevail. 


I am, dear sir, your friend, RILEY SHERRILL. 


Sprina Fores, Jan. 2, 1884, 
Mr. Eprror:'I hav received everything correctly, 
and return my best thanks. ‘False Claims” is ex- 
cellent; the “Agnostic Annual” aiso. Rejoice with 
I hav saved one soul, a young man, once a 
Oblige me with 


me. 
‘church and Sunday-school member. 
@ sample copy for him. 

Yesterday one could hav heard the thousand- 
fold glories and hallelujahs of the priests and their 
congregations, thanking God for what he had done 
for them and for mankind; rejoicing and paying 
homage to those Jesuitic principles that the great 
cause of faith must be served with all means; that 
there are many churches to be built this year; that 
the poor heathen countries must be supplied with 
Bibles and missionaries preaching the eternal truth; 

that there is needed money, more money, infinitly 
more money ; though thousands starve and perish in 
misery already, these parasites on the body of man- 
kind still continue robbing and deceiving the igno- 
rant for the church’s sake, who, as Goethe says, has 
a good stomach, has. already devoured whole coun- 
tries, and -has not. yet been overfed. “The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand,” said one priest yesterday. In- 
deed it looks like it all around us. Go and number 
the suicides and crimes; number the inmates of the 
prisons and insane asylums; number the outcasts 
and prostitutes of our large cities; behold our civili- 
zation; behold that struggle for existence, that bat- 
tle for life little short of wholesale murder, and then, 
Christians, compare it with even the infantile con- 
ception of heaven, as your “revelations” contain it. 

Hav we approached in the least that state of happi- 
ness and peace as the millennium shall bring it? If 
not, whence your indifference, your stagnation? 
whence your resistance to progress? There is much, 
very much, to be done yet. There is no time for 
preving and going to church. 


Yours, F. W. Orr. 


CoLUMBUS, KAN., Dec. 12, 1883. 

Mr. Eprror: Please allow me a few lines to de- 
parted worth. I hav waited to know the when, where, 
and how of his death. I first saw him in western 
Ohio, as one of the editors of a radical monthly and 
a lecturer. He was at one of my lectures on the 
human brain, and I saw his greatness and goodness 
on his magnificent head, his fine and impressible 
organism. 

I saw his young, gifted, and promising wife then, 
twenty-eight years ago. He appreciated my labors 
and encouraged me. He was full of hope, enthusi- 
asin, energy—fraternal and genial. 

He was one of the most spiritual and imaginativ 
(very essential in the true sense: to a scientist) nat. 
uralists I ever knew. 

‘I see him inspired by great intellectual, esthetic, 
and moral forces, as a poor boy in London, as a 
teacher, as an orthodox preacher; then as a Liberal 
naturalist and Spiritualist; and at last, and above 
all, a Scientific Humanitarian. I hav for the past 
thirty years traveled. with him (mentally) to read 
the letters, lines, pages, and books of Mother Earth’s 
history, through the wilds and jungles of Texas, the 
plains, ravines, gorges, canons, mountain sides and 
summits, from the Mississippi to the Pacific; and the 
thousands that hav been instructed and liberalized 
and inspired by his fiuent and eloquent tongue. 

At last I, only the other evening, sang by request 
his “The Devil is Dead,” which, if not yet true, he 
has with his truth-laden tongue badly wounded him. 

“Again and finally must I see him where white man 
never (?) before trod, in wild and savage New Guinea, 
lying there dying, his nerve-force exhausted, and at 
last that grand organism succumb and stop its work. 
The scene is over. It overwhelms me with grief, 
and copious tears flow—flow for the dear stricke- 


pS date 


wife, to whom he was so much, and for all his be- 


reaved friends and the world is-so much his debtor. : 


7 


His “Our Planet” immortalizes his name, and had - 


he lived its superior would hav appeared. - 

Ardent votary of sciencé, truth seeker, lover of hu- 
manity, noble, exalted manhood, Brother. William 
Denton, farewell. ; J. H. CooK. 


CHARLOTTETOWN, R. i, Jan. 2, ‘1884, : 


Mr. Eprror:. Please find inclosed $2.00; $1.75 for . 


W. Reade’s “Martyrdom of Man,” and 25 cts. for the 


“Agnostic Annual.” . Hav read your card and order); |: 


filled with thanks. 


Over thirty years ago, by the merest accident in 


nature, I obtained the reading of the Rev. .E. E. | 


Guild’s work, “The Universalist Book of Reference,” | 


which had the effect of converting me from an igno- 
rant and bigoted Methodist into a Universalist. 1 
consider him a very lucid and cogent writer and rea- 
soner. 


ons for the destruction of religious superstition. 


His “Pro and Con’? is also forcibly convinge `; 
ing. -He certainiy wields heavy and effectual weap- - 


Although I hav never enjoyed the benefit.of even A 


a common school education, as this incoherent letter 
will convince you, still, since becoming a scriptural 
Universalist, I hav used my illiterate. and hum- 
ble influence to sustain and advance that theory. 
But why should not an earnest truth seeker avail 


himself of the increased facilities which, by the re- 
cent developménts of science and learned historical ets 


research, are now afforded him. 


My position now ig that our Universalist and Uni- 
tarian half-brethren should be accorded great credit - 


ing the crust of religious prejudice and superstition, 
and now stand in somewhat the position of the ad- 
vance, cleating the way for the progress of the grand 
army of freedom. But I hav now arrived at the de- 
liberate conclusion that, being much in advance of 
the orthodox masses in intelligence and much better 


Ffor the important part they hav performed in break- 


posted in the late developments of science and an- `` 


cient religious history, at present the majority, at 


` 


least, occupy much the same position in respect i 


to their real conviction as the Rev. E. E. Guild; for 
as I view the subject Jit appears next tò impossible 
for a sane person to proceed a certain distance in 
the path of investigation without plainly perceiving 
that the entire system of supernatural religión is 


nothing but fable, tradition, and myth. I conclude. 


that the signs of the times are indications of a thor- 


ough sifting and scrutinizing of the different religious . |. 
systems, and I perceive the best authorities hav come. > 


to the deliberate decision that if their system is to 


stand the test and become a permanent factor in’ 


the religion of the future they must retain and main- 
tain with persistent zeal the doctrin of the super- 


natural origin of Christianity. But, reasoning from ` ~ 
my premis, I conclude they must soon be compelled 


to abandon and retire from this old fort. What then? 


Can they possibly discard and abandon their former ` 


precedents and recede and fall back into the open.’ 


arms of the holy ‘mother church? It is now gener- 


ally admitted that orthodox Protestantism in its pres- - 


ent confused and divided position is utterly incom- 
petent to hold its ground against the encroachments 
of the papacy; their only alternativ, then, must be 
to join the more advanced Liberals, and I cheerfully 


anticipate their adoption of the latter course, as they ` 


hav not far to travel in that direction. They will be 
likely to appoint Col. Bob Ingersoll generalissimo, 


-with Beecher and Bradlaugh as lieutenants, and 


when all the Universalists and Unitarians, with all 
their sympathizers, hav unfurled their banners and 
are marching in the ranks of the grand army of the 


true sons of liberty and freedom, the final victory . ` 
Let us console ourselvs with . 
this pleasing hope, should we ultimately die in -de- - 


cannot be doubtful. 


spair. Since my conversion from the belief and fear 


of the orthodox hell, from which in my youth I hav» 
suffered intensely, I hav used all my humbe infiu- ~ 
ence and ability for the advancement of Liberal - 
Views as upheld by ‘Universalists; in this position Tux’ 


TRUTH SEEKER found me.‘ 
I am fully impressed with the conviction that our 
exertions cannot be employéd in any other. cause so 


important to the benefit and happiness of humanity 


as the destruction of that hydra-headed. monster, 
priestcraft, kingcraft, and religious superstition; and 
although having attained the ripe age of seventy- 


two years, and contemplating on the radical changes - 


and improvements which hav happened within these 
years, I am encouraged to persevere until the end 
in this—to me—labor of love. 

As regards the present status of Liberalism here, 
we may be supposed to be about in the same posi- 
tion as New England was forty yeirs ago. No doubt 
there is much latent Infidelity in Charlottetown, and 
a lecturer on that subject would be likely to hav a 
large audience. But the clerical foxes are very jeal- 
ous about pursuing the geese for themselvs, and un- 
til their power and influence are circumscribed our 


progress must be slow. In conclusion, I hav pre-’ 


sumed that the perusal of a discussion between a 
learned Dr. Murray and my humble self on the pro 
and con of scriptural Universalism might, with this 
incoherent epistle, afford you some leisure hours’ 
amusement and will direct the pamphlet to you; 
and with the compliments of the season, and ardent 
wishes for your success in your laudable labors, I 
remain Yours respectfully, Jas. B. Gay. 


bution of original charades, rebuses, enigmas, 


t 


` You are the Phoenix of the dwellers in these woods.” 


- « been watching the falling flakes, to the chair 
., where sat her papa reading his favorit news- 
` ‘paper. 


`- tiful, my child.: It is like the character.” ` 


T child. This pure snow is a fair emblem of 
~ , Character unsoiled—a pure character. By and 


_ flocculent crystals. - 
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Mr. Moore, very indulgent to his only|I'ma friend to the peaceful, a foe to all strife, 
‘daughter since her mother’s death, consented My presence is needful to keep you in life, 


that she. should hav her way, and the little By chanos you may find me as far off you 
tagged urchin was soon seated at the table | But I over am purest, and sweetest at homé, 


with himselfand Nelly. Inquiry elicited that | When life is all over and troubles are past, 
the boy’s name was Harry West, that he had | May I be your portion forever at last. 
no home, that he was an orphan since two g 
years, without money or friends. > 

“ Where do you sleep nights?” inquired 
Nelly. 

“Tn coal-yards, under piles of lumber, cud- 
died up beside door.steps—anywhere,” 


“O papa! And we so comfortable! What TO THE LIBERAL PUBLIC... 
makes some hav so much, and others so lit-| The Freethinkers’ Magazine and Free- 


l Childers Corner. 


ri 


“Eiited by Miss Susan H. Wrton, Fall River 
Mass., to whom all Communicatior is 
| re should be tent munications for this 


ANSWER TO CHARADE IN CHILDREN’S - CORNER,. 
i JAN. 5TH. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
_He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 
SSS 
Our friends are invited to assist-in our 
-occasional puzzle department by the contri- 


Toll-gate. 


‘ete, ‘All matter of the above named character th 
will bë grately appreciated.—Ep, CHILDREN’S 
. CORNER, i 


The Crow and the Fox. 
A master crow, perched on a tree one day, 
Was holding in his beak a cheese; . E 
‘A master fox, by the odor drawn that way,. 
Spake unto him in words like these: i 
“ Oh, good morning, my Lord Crow! 
How well you look; how handsome you do grow! 
i *Pon my-honor, if your note 
Bears a resemblance to your coat, 4 


At these words does the crow exceedingly rejoice; 
. And, to display his beauteous voice, 

„Ho opens a wide beak, lets fall his stolen goods. 
The fox seized on’t, and said; “My good monsieur, 
Learn thai every flatterer ; . 

Livs at the expense of him who hears him out; 
This lesson is well Worth a cheese, no doubt.” 


The crow, ashamed and much in pain, ; 
“Swore—but a little late—they’d not catch him so 
again. ~La Fontaine, : 


An Angel Unawares. 
` The snow was coming down. in great flakes, 
Soft, fleecy, feathery, Pure and white it lay 
on the ground, and gradually made little 
heaps, and drifted into wide waves, until it 
covered field and meadow, like a great mass 
of white blankets. . It crept all over the tops 
_ of fences and ‘houses, and wreathed the bare 


| tle ?” 5 z 
: : thought Directory. ~ ao 
“That has puzzled many an older head Siete : Pee Pele 
hild.” We want more names for the DIRECTORY and more 
a yours, child, a subscribers for tho MAGAZINE And yo make. ther, 
arry ate ravenonsly until his.sunken eyes | following offers, the names and subscriptions o: 
l y y y mailed before February 5, 284. Now who will be the 
7 owed, and the hollow cheeks grew rosy. At | first to respond to one of the following , propositions? 
ength h . | For the names of three outspoken Free ers, Wi 
£ E: e drow away from the table, aud tak the post office address of each, for publication in the. 
ing his tattered hat, he bowed awkwardly, and | DIRECTORY, and 75 cents, we will send the March 
said: * d i P nuniber FREE. For 10 names of outspoken Free.’ 
T thank vou awfully for my dinner. I thinkers, and 25 cents for each, we will send this. 
was Starved, I think, nearly. publication FREE during the balance of the year 284 
“ A ; 93 —five numbers. For 15 names and 25 cents each, | 
* Where aro you going now? for the DIRECTORY, we wiil send 15 copies of the 
‘I don’t know.”. March number of this publication FEEE—one for 
66 : illi š each name. Any one sending us 20 names, and 2! 
Would you be willing to work if I could cents for each, for the DIRECTORY, will receive this 
find you employment?” inquired - Nelly’s | publication FREE for the balance of the year—b! 
papa kindly: numbers—and 20 copies of the March number FREE. 
e y. A i —one for each name. We will send 26 copies of the | 
‘Will you try me? Golly, I'll work all day | March number to one address for $5.00. Any aoe 
; sa, 5 sending us $1.00, and one name for the DIRECTORY, 
for such a dinner as that, sir, and 25 cents, will receive this publication for the: 
“Well, my boy, I think I'll try you a week | balance of the year 284. We shall hav a number of 
or go.” : `| comunications in our next issue, written by some of 
: s 3 the ablest writers in the #reethought: ranks, either | 
And he did try the boy a week, and a month, | of Fain yil be Jonh the price or that number, a 
* $ will be published about the 25th of February, an 
and found that he had in him the true metal, | wil) contain 64 pages, and every Freethinker in the 
and was eager and willing to do all that was | United States and Canada should hay this number, 
in hi : i Reader, if you do not feel like subscribing for a! 
1 8 power. year, and hay no time to procure names, do this, at 
“Who knows, papa, that Harry is not an‘ once: Send sents fone onti in postage stamps for the 
: 4 arch number. We desire all to respond, as soon. 
angel that we entertain unawares,” said Nelly, | as possible, that we may know how many of that { 
one day., umber toisio off. = H. L. GREEN, Publisher. N ; nigel, Sega get eS TERS Hen Gs TA gs ne 
A : ; manca, Now York. i © 
“ Possibly. I don’t know thathe has not as} P, g_—Remember that the names, after they are ature’s Re yelations of Character; 
good a right to be an angel as anybody else, | once in the Dreeorony, remain through the year, | or Physiognomy Illustrated. The 
; y $ . and w: orm, i indivi i 
if he is serviceable to the human race,” re- be ate future day published in book torm RaO of individual traits portrayed by 
liad hex nana e temperaments ond features. Tlus- 
piec papa. xa f trated by 260: wood cuts. By Josnpy 
Time passed on, and Harry, still in Mr. FREETHOUGHT NOVELS. Simms, M.D. 650 pages, 8 vo. Cloth, 
Moore’s employ, grew toward manhood. A 5 ; _ $38.00; leather, $4.00; morocco, gilt 
F Pret aaa are in The Heathens of the Heath. A finely) Gages, $4.50. 
ow years at school, and. association Wi written Radical romance. By Wm. Mc- ‘4 
Nelly and her friends, corrected his bad gram- Downztx, author of Exeter Hall; Family | New England and the People up 


an) h ; -ang | mar and smoothed the rough edges of his Creeds, Day of Rest, etc. 500 pages. There. A humorous lecture. B 
eed et ae a ae life. He was useful to his employer, honest ear reduced. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, Gionda E. MACDONALD. 10 cents. y 

- fairies. fia er in his dealings, kept gdod hours, observed the 25. ; : 
C Star- ; <. |laws of health, and contracted no bad habits. | Family Creeds. By Wiıuuram McDon- Pocket Theology. By Vourairz. Com- 
i ap he ec asl das beti One night he was. restless and could not NELL, author of “Exeter Hall.” Price, prising terse, witty, and sarcastic defini- 
:erown-formed, in myriads of styles, fell the g cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. tions of the terms used in theology. The 


sleep. He lay thinking of all the past until 
long after midnight. Suddenly he fancied he 
heard a slight noise ina room below. Rising, 
-he-cautiously-deseended the-stairs, and-in-a- 
moment found his surmisings were correct— 
there were burglars in the house. 

Seizing his revolver, he instantly sought the 
chamber of his benefactor. Stationing him- 
self at the door he waited developments. 

Soon a dark lantern flashed upon the scene, 
and he was confronted by two bold and dan- 
gerous-looking men, : ; 

“ Advance another step and you are dead 
men!” And as Harry spoke Mr. Moore, now 
thoroughly awakened, turned on the gas. 

The burglars saw the pistol and the deter- 
mined face of the young man, and cowered. 

Cornered as they were they could make no 
resistance, and with the aid of Mr. Moore they 
were secured and soon in the hands of officers 


Exeter Hall. “One of the most excit- only edition in English. 25 cents. 
ing romances of the day.” Price, paper ri ; 
60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. , C The Question Settled. A Careful 
Nathaniel Vaughan: Priest and Man. | --- Comparison of Biblical Modern Spiritual- 
A Radical novel of marked ability. Equal ism. By Moses Huri. Cloth, $1. 
to, George Eliot's works. By FREDERIKA The Roaring Lion on the Track. B 
Macpowatp. 404 pages, $1.25. M. PE, Price, 15 cents. i: 


Golden Throne. By Samozrr P. Pornam. a Bag tes , 
Author of Prometheus, Gottlieb, Inger- | The Philosophy of Spiritualism, and 
soll and Jesus. A Radical Romance of the Philosophy and Treatment of Medio- 


pioneer life, delineating the virtues of mania, By Freprrtc R. Marvin, M.D. 
natural humanity as opposed to the hy- Cloth, 50 cents. 
pocrisy of a supernatural religion; crowd-| 4 Business Man’s Social and Relig- 


ed with incident and full of progressiv f $ 
ideas and the poetry of the future. $1.00. 1008 Views. Bold and trenchant 
blows against theology and inhumanity, 


Gottlieb: His Life. A romance of) Brice; si. 
earth, heaven, and hell, Beautifully f 
written by 8. P. Purnam. 25 cents. Alamontada, the Galley-Slave. Trans- 
The Darwins. A Domestice Radical lated from the German of Zschokke by 
story. By Mrs. Erma D. SLENKER, au- Ina G. Mosuzr, LL.B. A deeply philo- 
thorof John’s Way, Studying the Bible, sophical narativ, intensely interesting. 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents, 


- “How beautiful it is!” exclaimed little Nelly 
Moore. ‘What is it, papa?” and the little 
rl turne “the window where she had 


“The snow, dear? Why, nothing but 
vapor. A peculiar state of the atmosphere 
produces the falling snow. Itis indeed beau- 


_ “ Whatis character, papa?” 
“O you little inquisitiv! Character is qual- 
ity—it is that which makes the man, woman, 


. by the wind'will blow, the mud will spatter 
upon it, and it will become so dark and disa- 
‘greeable that you will see no beauty in it, and 


- this may then be likened to character stained | of the law. They had packed much of the 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. | . | Beyond the Veil. Claimed to be dic- 
iby wrong-doing, crime, evil thoughts, and | silver and some jewelry, and were about to| John’s Way. A pleasing domestic “tated by the Spirit of Paschal Beverly 
wicked deeds. But there goes ‘the dinner} ..4.. the room of Mr. Moore when discovered. Radical story. By Mrs. E. D. Sumnxzr. Randolph, aided by Emanuel Sweden- 
: bell, Come, I am hungry.” Nelly, fast asleep, héard nothing of the 15 cents. i , borg, through the mediumship of Mrs. 

', As the two passed into the dining room, |... motion, but when told of it the next morn-| Lhe Outcast. A deep, finely written Frances H. McDoveart and Mrs. Luna 

~ they heard a timid rap upon the outer door, |< , Fae uae ee Radical story. From the London edition. Hurcurnson, with a steel engraving of 
wey poupon ’ | ing she turned pale with apprehension. By W. R th fM Randolph. Price, $1.50. 
and immediately after the loud voice of| ` ; p aot Y WINWOOD: APADA AUL TOT: o artyr- i , 

ac a y “There is no danger now,” Said her father, dom of Man. 30 cents. g f Religi Id : Their Ul 
Bridget, “Yere the fourth one: thats been kissing her affectionately. ‘Harry has saved | The Clergyman’s Victims. A Rad- Car Hees tie sco ng a Neu apie 
ner e this day tot summat toate! An’ dye] our property, and perhaps oúr lives.” ical story vividly portraying the wrongs son TUTTLE Paper 50 cents: oth. 75 
` think Mr. Moore is hirin’ me for foor dollars | «Did I not tell you, papa, that we might be committed by the professed men of God. | . cents. ` i ? g 


By Mrs. J. E. Baru. 25 cents. E Diabol The Worshi t 
Alamontada the Galley-Slave. Trans-| #cce, Diabolus; or, the Worship o 
lated from the German of Zschokke by Yahveh or Jehovah Shown to be 
Ina G. Mosuzr, L.L.B. A deeply philo- the Worship of the Devil, with observa- 
sophical narrativ, intensely interesting. tions on the horrible and cruel ordinance 


“Pri th, ts; ts. of Devil Worship, to wit, Bloody Sacri- 
eau Pal ga n fices and Burnt Offerings. By the Very 


Rev. Evan Davies (Myfyr Morganwg), D. 
RELIGION THE GIBRALTAR D., LL.D., Arch-Druid of Great Britain. 


Translated from the Welsh by Mosox, B, 
aaa C. Price, 25 cents. , 


World as Now Constituted, Eight Scientific Tracts. 20 cents. 


Gottlieb: His Life. A Romance of 
By Geo. T. Bondies, Earth, Heaven, and Hell, Beautifully 


E Per written. By S. P. Purnam. 25 cents. 
And a Lecture by W. T. Purviance, | Hereafter. A Scientific, Phenomenal, 
BEYLED - and Biblical Demonstration of a Future 
Exceptions to the Character of Jesus Life. By D. W. Huru. Paper, 50 cents; 
Christ Considered as a Gentleman. cloth, 75 cents. 
Issues of the Age. Consequences In- 


. a wake to cook for the likes o’ sich vagabonds 
as yese? Faith, I blave ye’re jist fixed up so 
on parpose to draw upon me sympathies |” 

“No, I ain't, nuther !” 

“Bese ye Cat'lio ?” 

“ No; I'm ’Merikan |” 

“ Where's yer other shoe ?” 

- “I hain’t got no other shoe.” 

*¢ An’ yer stockins ?” 

’. Hain't got no stockin'’s whatsomever.” 
: Is it the truth ye’re spakin’?” 

“It’s as true as I liv and breathe, and hope 
to die. Ihav not had anything to eat since 
yesterday morning. Oh, I am so hungry!” 

“O Bridget, can’t he hav some dinner? 
He must be nearly starving,” and little Nel- 
ly’s eyes were suffused with tears. 

“Tl not be cooking for these yere waga- 
bones no more. I'll lave first—so now!” and 


entertaining an’angel unawares when we took 
Harry in?” 

“You did; and I wish I could reward him}. 
for his good service to us, dear.” 

“You can, sir,” exclaimed Harry, “if you 
will, though the act requires no recompense.” 

He took Nelly’s hand in his, and they both 
blushed and smiled. 

“ Oh, you want my Nelly! And what shall 
I do without my angel ?” 

‘There will be two angels for you, papa,” 
whispered Nelly, archly. 

“« Well, hav your own way, for your way is 
right, and is my way also.” - 


i ENIGMA. 
T hav but one eye and that without sight, 

Yet it helps me whatever I do; 
Tm sharp without wits, without senses I’m 


g ; bright 7 
Bridget flounced into the pantry and shut the | mhe fo sis 9 of some, and of some the delight, A Pamphlet of Sixty-six Pages, Large Print| ` volved in Modern Thought. A work 
‘door. ae And I doubt not I’m useful to you. Price Tooni fite dent showing much study and great familiar- 
7 is th lorn-lookin a ehh lc ity with other writers and thinkers. By 
O papa, here is the most forlorn-looking a AE TROTH BEEKER: y paa 
object you ever saw, and almost starved. |I am welcome to all from cottage to throne; 6m9 33 Clinton Place, N Y Henry C. PEDDER. ce, $1. 


There's soarce & condition where I am un- Jesus Christ. His life, miracles, teach- 


known; 
I strive to do good, and I searce can do harm; 


THE RADICAL PULPIT. ings, and imperfections. By W. 8. BELL. 
Even music without me must giv up a charm. 25 cents. 


A Comprising discourses of advanced thought by $ 7 

’m the joy of the weary, the hope of the sick, HINGHAM and FELIX ADLER|JObN’s Way. A pleasing domestic 

And vain would I visit where sorrows are |O. B. FROTHING = cape Radical story. By Mas, E. D, Suawazn, 
thick, two of America’s clesreat thinkers. 15 cents. : 


Can’t he come and hav dinner with us ?” 
‘‘Isn’t he rather tattered and dirty?” in- 
quired Mr, Moore, as he surveyed the pitiful- 
looking boy. 
“ But he is clean inside, papa. Can he not 
come to dinner ?” l 


‘cipal works are known throughout the civilized 


` control of a weekly newspaper. which soon be- 


energy to writitig for that journal: Two years’ 


of application to medical study and daily news- 


paper toil as well were as much as. hig consti- 


tution could bear, and the time, had come 
when one or the other of these occupations 
must be given up. . The decision was soon. 
made, and Mr. Foote became co-partner with 
his friend of the botanic school of medicin. 
His practice was remarkably successful for two 
reasons—because founded on an accurate ac- 
quaintance with physiology, hygiene, and med- 


icin, and because of his extraordinary natural) 


adaptation to his work.. He remained -in part- 
nership until 1857, and, having cured a pro- 
fessor of the Penn Medical University of Phil- 
gael of pulmonary disease, was induced 


by- him to become a student of that institu- 
sion: He was graduated an. M. D. in the year 
i1860. 


The young physician began his career as an 
author of books in. 1853, when twenty-nine 
years of age. . His first work was «Medical 
Common Sense,” a radical and daring produc- 
tion,. which was hailed by advanced thinkers- 
‘and. philanthropists throughout the country 
asa decided advance in the direction of eman- 
sipating the people from the domination of 
narrow-minded men, who regard a simple 
treatment of anatomy, physiology, hygiene, 
and. the art of healing as an invasion of their 
jlose rights. This intolerable pretension Dr. 
Foote knocked in the head, and dealt not less 
Tigorously with that mischievous, miscailed del- 
icacy.which forbids the discussion of reproduc- 
tion and other, natural functions. N. P. Willis 
‘wrote of the new book in these words: ‘‘Wis- 
dom cut ‘and dried;” and testimonials equally 
flattering, written by competent judges, were 
umerous. <A quarter of a million copies were 
sold within ten years, a remarkable fact, es- 
pecially as the book was of considerable size, 
gontaining three hundred pages. In 1869 Dr. 

Joote began the revision of his work, and by 
the winter-of 1869-70 had produced | the man- 
ascript of “Plain Home Talk, embracing 
‘Medical Common Sense.’” Of this work. of 
‘nine hundred and twelve pages more than a 
hundred and fifty thousand copies hay been 
sold in.the English-speaking countries, and 
more than fifty thousand copies of the German 
edition in Germany and the United States. 
“Science in Story,” published in 1875, was a 
-|new departure, combining a plot full of inci- 
dent and fun, very attractiv to young people, 
with anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, plain- 


and reproduction in a manner which forbids 
the abuse of wholesome knowledge by boys 
and girls, for whose instruction the book was 
written. It consists of five volumes, contain- 
ing two hundred and fifty pages each. Dr. 
Foote’s a a? mpl hlets are twenty 
in number. o publi at e Health Monthly, 
a paper devoted o heredity, health, and hy- 
giene. The doctor is known in New York as 
B publië-s spirited citizen, interesting himself in’ 
eee ymovewents to promote-the public 
good. ` 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts;. cloth, $1.25 
In five lectures com prig ing, Gods,” “ Hum- 

pola “ Thomas Painos “In Ivianaity a and “ Here- 
tics and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Pipa: 50cts; cloth, $1. 25 


Including, “Liberty for Man, Woman, and. Chiid;* 
**The Declaration oF Independence, ’ “About Farming 
a puno; 3” “ The Great Banquet,” “ The Rey. Alexan- 

Clark,” The Past Rises before Me Like a Dream,” 
aaa “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Edward Bliss Foote. 
From the Biographer. 
This distinguished medical man, whose prin- 


world, and who commands a more extensiv 
practice by the aid of the mails than any other 
physician in the United States, belongs to that 


stock the American branch of which was orig- Some Mistakes of Moses. Z Paper, 50 
inated by Nathaniel Foote, who took the free- cents; cloth, $1.25. at 

man.oath in the colony of Massachusetts Bay | ~ i n 
in the year 1633. The Footes hay added nu-| The Christian Religion. . Ry R. G. 


merously to the list of eminent professional 
men, statesmen, military and naval officers, and 
social reformers of bot! sexes, whose services 
to the coumoneealtE hav contributed very 
largely to American progress. That represent- 
ativ of the family best known to-day. Edward 
Bliss Foote, a portrait of whom atcompanies 
this sketch, is the son of the late Herschel 
Foote, a pioneer settler of the Connecticut 
Western Reserve in Ohio, on which he was 
born in 1829. His health was exceedingly del- 
icate during his infancy and boyhood, which 
interfered with his attendance at school; but 
as he was a lad eager forinformation and quick 
of perception, he had acquired a large amount 
of miscellaneous information. before entering, 
at sixteen years of age, that dirty paradise of 
enacts boys oe him, tao printing peice 
He was at home there directly, and his hea wait ` r 
improved during the two years of his first oc-| 7 i te Painea “Age of Fason? Tor bh Pee pha 
cupation, wherein he became not less apt in | consolidated and improved’ It stirs the pulse like a trum- 
the easy expression of his thoughts than at set- | pet call. ”—EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER. 

ting type. This facility of composition led to 


8 removi in his nineteen’ ear, from. o 
nemei eate dea God and the State, 


to Connecticut, where hé assumed the editorial 
BY 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 
Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
- WITH A PREFAOE BY 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE REOLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
= {Editor of Liberty.) 
52 pages, octavo. Price 15cents. Address, 
` - THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper $1, 00; 
cloth, $2.00. - 


What. Must We Do te to be Saved? Pa- 


per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00: 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, New York 


came the largest published in thestate. Three 
-years afterwards he removed to New York for 
the purpose of enlarging the influence of his 
pen; and while pursuing his duties as associate 
editor on a prominent-weekly journal, became 
acquainted with a medical botanist with whom 
he formed an acquaintance which resulted in 
his being able to combine literary work with. 
the study and practice of medicin, and eyent- 
ually to become a physician, the leading am- 
bition of his life. As assistant to an ‘‘irreg- 
ular” practitioner, he. found abundant oppor- 
tunity of employing his pen controversially, 
and acquired singular dexterity i in this way. 
Having given up his editorial position in New 
Yorkand tft morn an interest in the Mornin 

` Journal, the firat mo newawaper publishe 

jn Brooklyn, he devoted much of his time and 


THE SUNDAY LAWS, 


BY J. G. HERTWIG. 
Piso, 10 enta, For sale at this offles, 


Ld 


spoken in style, and treating of elimination |, 


"PROSPECTUS oF i 


The Truth 


= FOUNDED BY D. M. BENNETT. a 
THE LEADING FREETHOUGHT JOURNAL OF THE WORLD. a 


“LARGEST, ‘CHEAPEST, BEST. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, AT $3. 00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FOR SIX MONTHS, 
eis SAMPLE COPIES FREE. l 


33 CLINTON PLACE, 


i 


Among the reforms Tux’ TRUTH Senke" aims , 


to effect ares 

Total separation of church and rane “in- 
cluding the equitable. taxation. of: church 
property; secularization of the public schools, 


abolition of Sunday laws, abolition of chap- | ` 


laincies;-prohibition of publio appropriations 
for religious purposes, and all other measures 
necessary to the same general. end. - 


Its sixteen large pages are filled every week 
with scientific, philosophic, and Freethought 
articles and communications by the ableést 
Freethinkers in the. country. It givs all the 
Liberal news, and keeps its readers posted on 
current secular and theological events. ‘It is 
tno amory from which hundreds draw their 

ons in Gontests with priesthood.. : All 
the iberal papers are good, but Tux TRUTH 
SEEKER is ' 


THE BEST AND LARGEST. 


It is conducted in a broad and. truly liberal 
spirit, and givs everyone a hearing upon all 
subjects pertaining to. the welfare of the hu- 
man race. ! 


4 


OPINIONS REGARDING WI. 

A paper like THE TRUTH SEEKER is something 
more and better than an advocate of truth. Through 
it its subscribers touch elbows. with each other. 
Each reader knows that he is one of a goodly com- 
pany who find comfort and inspiration In its pages. 
It they should meét each other they would feel like 
brothers and sisters. They hav lived under one in- 


 tellectual roof, felt the glow of the same fireside, and 
‘broken together the: bread of life. Such a paper is 


to thousands a substitute for the church. .—GRORGH 
OHAINEY, in This World. ` 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, founded by D. M. Bennett, is 
to-day perbaps the strongest foe with which super- 
stition has to contend, and a long future of grea 
usefulness is, we trust and believe, before it.— Win 
ted; Conn,, Press. ` $ 


There ought to be flvə hundred subscribers to THE 
TRUTH SEEKER in this county, just to rebuke the in- 
famouschurch bigots who are using force and fraud 
10 suppress Liberalism.— Worthington, Minn., Advance. 


Seeke 


i 


NEW YORK crry. 


This Manin and qidelponwdlnsed Freethought. - 
journal has won its way deep into the hearts of its 
readers.” THE TRUTH SEEKER is & great paper, and, . 
deserves the Most generous support of the Liberal 
public. ‘The recent numbers received are Splendid | 


-in every respect.—San. Francisco, Universe. E et ATA 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has gathered its resources, 
and will be & stronger, pottor; and brighter paper 
than ever.— Liberal League Man. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has become a neooeal fy: to the : 
Liberal cause.—-Kansas Blade, Le 


TERMS ‘FOR 3884: A 
. 82 000 


-Single subscription, Soe - 

One subscription two. years, >- -8 00° 

Two new subscribers, — -= . 5 00 

One subsoription with one new sub- ee 
scriber, in one temittance,. » 8 00` 


One subscription with two new sub- eS he 
scribers, in'one remittance, - FOO Ce 

One subscription with three new sub- - Ee 
scribers, in one remittance, . - 8 5O 

One subscription with four new sub- Rae Seat ae i e 
scribers, in one remittance, `` -. `- 10. 00. ae 

Any number over five at the same | es 
rate, invariably! with one . remit- 
tance, 


It is. thus seen that any of our, friends who“ wens 
will take the trouble to get a new subscriber: ° 
at the regular rate ($3), will get. his own’ for .. EN 
$2; by getting two new subscribers: he will . 
get his own paper for $1; by getting three — 
new subscribers he will not only get his own 
free, but will hav fifty cents left to pay « cost of 
money order; by getting four new. subscribers 
he will hav ‘nis own free and gain $2... 

This makes Tan Trova SEEKER, W 
sixtee’ large pages, cheaper than ‘any. other 
Liberar paper. If anyone ‘chooses, or if by 
so doing lie cai easier secure partners in tale: 
ing the paper, ‘he can share with them. the 
advantages of the club rates. . oo 


. Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, ` wee 
33 Clinton Place, New York Gity. Foo} 
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FARADAY. PAMPHLETS.|! 


No. 1._The Relation of the S 


- iritual to 
the Material Universe; the OW of Con- 


Two papers given in the interest of Spiritual Sci- 
ence, by Spirit FARADAY, of England. Price, 15 cts. 
Noa. 2.—Origin of Lite; 

Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
he Spirit from Matter through Organic Processes; 


rr, How the Spirit Body Grows. . By Spirit FARADAY. 
Price 10 cents. 
No. 3.—The Developme ct irit |. 
After Transition. p me oF the Spir 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit FARADAY. | 
Price, 10 cents. 


No.4 —The Process of Mental ‘Action: 

Or, How We Think. BySpirit FARADAY. 15 cents. 
No. 5.—Jesus Christ a Fiction., 

Founded on the Life of Apollonius of Tyana. How 
the Pagan Priests of Rome originated. Christianity: 


Translated by the late M. FARADAY. 208 pages. Price, |. 


bóund, 75 cents. Paper, 50 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 
Romo. N Not ‘Bethiehem,- the Birthplace o. 


Extract i from Faraday No. 6. . Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testameépt?. 
_ Extract from Faraday No: 6, Price 10 cents; . 


“BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
No. 1.—Experiences of Samuei Bowles, . 
° Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He: Now Sees it from & Spir- 
itual Stand) point. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE É. 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 20 cents.’ 


No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late. 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE È. 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y.. Price, 50 cents,- , 
Achsa W. Sprague’s and Mary CUlark’s 

‘ Ex eriensop in n the First Ten Spheres 

r. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price, 
20 cents. 

A Supplement, to the Experiences of 
Samuel Bowles in Spirit Lite; or, Life as 
He Now Sées It. Price; 10 conta. 


PROBLEM OF TAE UNNERSE, 


Its Scientific Solution; ; 


WITH SOME 


CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY. 
By SAMUEL P, PUTNAM. 


Price 30 eonts, For salo at this oftas |7 | PRICE, $1.00, 


D. M. BENNETT'S LAST WORK. 


„A TRUTH SEEKER ` 


Around the Üni. 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES: 


| With a stdel plate engraving of the author in Vou: L ' 


and each volume illustrated with forty-sevencuts. 8 == | 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 


Late editor of Tam TRUTH Sxacme, author of“ A Trate : ` 
Seeker in Europe,” "Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “The World's Sages, Think- Pe eee 
_ ora, and Reformers,” “Champions of. S 
` the Church,” etc., ete. 


M handsomely bound in: red cloth, 96.505. 


im leather,:red edges, 39.50; in . 
morocco, gilt edges, $10.50, 

“Readers of TEE TRUTH SEEKER know the circumstances. 

nder which this. work was written. The last words. 
penned by the great author were for the fourth volume 
which was nearly completed. at bis death, and which will 
now contain an account: of bis world-lamented death ang `.. 
burial. Ma. Bennett was a very’. patient and ‘faithful: 
chronicler of the habits and customs of tle. different. peo-. 
ples .of the many’ placed -he - visited, The every-day. ` 
life of all nations is laid before’ thé reader by one who has "’ 
visited them ana beheld them with his own eyes. Par- 
ticular attention 1s paid to the progress of Freethought in. 
the various countries he visited, and the morality of so- 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much te the detriment of the latter... 
The work isa 


Freethinker’s History of the Wori Boe 


This work and “A TRUTH. SEEKER IN EUROPE ” u 
should be in'every Liberal’s library Besides its intainsie.«. <. 
‘worth it is a memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers: ; 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire: ` 
and Paine in the force and clearness of his writings., 

. Address, 7HH4 RUIBH SEEKER.. 
i ; 33' Clinton Place, 
New York city.. 


GOLDEN ae 
"By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “Prometheus,” “Gottlieb,” and “Ingersoll. - 
and Jesus.” `. 


A A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vire- 


0 


tuesof natural humanity pB opposed to the hypocrisy ofa. > 
upernatural religion; crowded with incident and full of” 
progresaty ideas and thepoetry of the future, * 
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' panies. will furnish the paper:to 


‘ Winder, Full 


by 


` originated, who were its 


- érs upon application, : = 


` $25, The same, heavier and 14 karat, $36. All 25: 
‘. per cent below regular prices. 


is way prices. Ladies’ Watches ornamented with 


: Enamel, Artistic Eagraving, Locket-Backs, ete., etc, 


‘cheerfully testify: to the fact, - Refer to Rochelle 


7 of the State Liberal League :’’ ‘I stepped over to see 


-> of some passages in the “History of the Decline and 
. Fa 


ot an “English Churchman,” and other scholars. 


ar $724 WHEE, $12 a day at home easily made. ‘Cost! 
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“The American and ‘New York News Com 
news deal- 


_, _ OTTO WETTSTEINS. 7 
JEWELRY STORE, 
ee ROCHELLE; OL, ne 


‘Headquarters for Holiday Goods. 


| Over 100 Gold Watches, ranging in value from $30 
to$400, instock continually.: Silver Watches, Chains, 
Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, Earrings, 
etc.; also Silver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy 
Goods in proportionate large quantities.. A fine 3-' 
ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $9.. A fine 4-ounce 
Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11: Jewels, 
Quick Train, dust-proof Movement, $16.50 (retafis 
everywhere for $22 to $25)... Best 4-ounce Case, Stem 
(15) Jeweled Watch, patent Regulator, 

Good, Solid Gold Elgin Stem-Winder, 


$25. A Ladies’ 


A Chronograph, 1-4 
second Horse-Timer, and ‘ Fly-Back,” in Heaviest 
18 Karat Case, $175. A Double Chronograph for tim- 
ing two horses, or double record, a fifth second, best 
in’ the world, $200. Also ‘* Repeaters,” striking 
hours, quarters, and minutes, $100 less than Broad- 


Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 
Flowers, Peacock in Rubies and Diamonds, Varie- 
gated Colored Gold, Embossed Birds and Flowers, 


No finer goods at Tiffany’s, N. Y. : 

fiend me a check for amount you desire to pay for. 
a Watch or other goods, describe as near as, possible, 
States, and refund cash on demand it not entirely satis- 
factory. I please all, and hundredsof my customers 


National Bank, and Brothers Kemsburg and Follett. 
The latter says in his “ Catalog of the: Life Members 


Otto Wettetein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. \I 
found. him up to his ears in business, selling and 
sending off goods. His large jewelry store is truly 
marvelous for a town the size of Rochelle. I would 
advise.all of our Liberal friends who are in want of 
anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they. 
will make a greatsaving by 80 doing.” Correspond- 
ence solicited. . 5 
- OTTO WETTSTEIN. 
ra AAT CETTE 


$66 ‘a week in your own town; Terms and $5 outfit 
: CY free, Address H. Has wr & Co.. Portland. Me 


i 
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The Trinity, from Gibbon’ Hist 


ory of Christianity. 


"History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


1 of the Roman Empire ” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


‘With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 


1 vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 eee $2 00 
i hen, where, and how Christianity 
Tee gig were its’ founders, and what were the 
sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. . 
“T know of no book that contains more real and val- 
uable information upon the origin of Christianity.’ — 
R. G. INGERSOLL. i : 
“One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published.” —Boston Investigator. 


FOR SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


61m5 i 
Nt 


Datst tes. Address Tavs & Oo., Augusta, Me. 


a i ` 


DR. L. TENNEY—Dear 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago L was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it:at all, but 
after wearing:a suit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING 
for one week, caù use it quite as well as*ever. ` Í hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
‘fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but tomporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I-hav in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic.appliances -as the only means of effecting 
& sure cure. 


j effecta cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 

time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in the same 
Patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after. dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. . 


-were as 9 to 1 against recovery. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER JANUARY 26. 1884. 


‘THE EUREKA. 


MACHEN CLOPENG 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 
WITHOUT MEDICIN. 


EUREKA MACNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
. GUARAN 


TEED. Pamphlets and all information by 


` . letter or in person free of charge. Send 


sos kA for Illustrated Pamphlet. 
` Address all communications to`: 


DR. L. TENNEY, 
324: Race Street, cor. Ninth, — 
l Cincinnata Ohio 


‘Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in | Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


One Week. - 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 
Bir: As I feel greatly in- | 


We ‘Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


: ~- SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec, 11, 1882, 

DR. L. TENNEY--Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIC VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. Ihad tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon.as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly, With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain E 

Yours respectfully, ; 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with neryous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Olothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I Hap THEM 
ON. Am not joking, and if I improve.as rapidly as 
I hay since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


I would, there- 


Yours respectfully,” 
WM. H. OLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
ks pp This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 


than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bèd, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 


can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. i 


18 OS; TOLA MIO Lolo wing testhMUny fron a lay who had-been sulléring tor-two-years With arOvar: 
ian Tumor, and who-had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 
medicin since putting on the appliances, Consult us when your physician tells you hecun do nothinog 
for you; it will pay you. con F A 


j O . SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for topd, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian ©% umor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about Made Up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
opération, when my attention was called to the Kureka Magnetic Appltances. As& drowning man 
will catch ata straw, so did I catch at this faint hopeofacure. Four months ago I purchased a sult of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt ‘invigorated, the tu- : 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken & single dose of medicin, My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hay, believing 
that they will do all and more thin you claim for them. I remain, 

Gratefully yours, Mrs. MARY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves.no sores. ` 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts - = + 6.00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, - - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances,each, - - 5.00 
‘Leg Belts, each, - - - 4,00 
' Knee Caps, each, - = -= 3,00 
Wristlets, each, - 8 1.50 
Sleeping Caps, - - - - 4.00 
Ladies Jacket - = = 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - - - 15.00 
Superfine Insoles, - - - 1.00 


Children’s garments upon application. 


Any of the above garments sent to any address Upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect.. If you are uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send Us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third.of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particUlar process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not & single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron,.the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnéts made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
mor at LOE aa Karmeni, pro mano aroi men very best material for the purpose, and wil outlast any 
anda r nis now ‘ore the public. ery magnet is arranged in the garments upon scienti 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore = ze a 


. The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


= ,| And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. Af 


the: same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them - 


about 
_ ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are so r that they cann 
at ' cion E 5 ja poo: y ot procure them, being but a trifie higher 
Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon Pehin apa garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IX EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 
Address for further information, DR. L, TENNEY, 
Race Atrest, eor, fth Street, Cincinnati O. 
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riage improper 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMAOH MEDICIN USED, 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send two 2-cent 
stamps for his “Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. 
J. and say where you saw this advertisment. 


two days after the application. The lady’s name! 


are 


` Correspondence Wanted. — - 
A Liberal gentleman, of good standing and ap- 


pearance, under’ 35,- desires to correspond with a” 
Liberal lady, with a view to a life-compantonship,° 
otherwise called matrimony. Difference in age. or 
‘lack of education will not debar if she is intelligent 
and other attributes are congenial. ` 


iy Address CONSTANOY, 


Truth Seeker office. 


DR. FtLLOWS 


is a regularly educat- 


fied physician, and 
the most successful, 
as his practice will 
prove. 


exclusivly all diseases « 
of the Sexual Organs, 


pre-eminent. SEX - 
UAL WEAKNESS 
and IMPOTENOY 
as the result of selt- 
abuse in youth and 
sexual excesses in maf 
turer years, causing . 
J night emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual. 
RSS power,rendeting mar, 


and unhappy, etc., are cured per- 


It is one of Dr. 


Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 


Si From the Ironclad Age. . 
“ Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should gly the doctor their patronage.” 1y3 


TOET EDA aai a Ganson 
$5 to $20 Pqsiiy at pome, Samples worth Stree. 


BY MAIL POST-PAID 


RROW THYSELF. AAA 
Great Medical Work on Manhood! 


' Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errore of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 


Alnanana annh ano af abiah in imestese 


eae waw wa 


‘don, and by the affiicted for relief. It will benefit 


all.— London Lancet, 

: There is no member of sdclety to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
tastructor, or clergyman.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. QOhronic and obstinate diseases hav baf- 
fled the skill of' all other physcians H £ AL a 
specialty. Such treated successfully 


without an instance of fallure. THYSELF 


lyr4s 


Marriage and Divorce, 
-By R. D. Westbrook, D.D, LL.B, 


Author of ‘The Bible—-Whence and What?” 
CONTENTS; 
The True Ideal of Marriage. 
Free Love. 
The History of Marriage. 
The Old Testament Divorce Law, 
The New Testament on Divorce. 
Divofce as a Question of Law and Religion. E 
Rational Deductions from Established Principles ` 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better than CU” e. 
Price, 50 cents, Noatly bound in cloth. For sal) 


at this office. 


Pett ee 


ay WJ UROR nor EEEN a a ee 


cents; three, 25 cents, or five copies and the map fOr `- 


50 cents. Send stamps or postal-note. 


\My contract is with the lithographer; therefore, - 


ose desiring the map will please order it without 
nnecessary delay. I will also fill orders for any 
her goods, furnish information, etc. i 
References: Otto Wettstein,* Dr. J. L. York, Prof. 
. F. Jamieson, Dr. J. M. Peebles. : 
7; ——*Has known and known of me since 1860, when 
I was a dental student. 
Address: Dz. GEO. HARDCASTLE, 
1235 Market st., San Francisco, Cal. 
(Sta. B, Dr. 2300. 83 


UPTURES GUREDS 


myMedicat Compound and Improved Y 
Elastic Supporter Truss in /rom 30) to | 
80 days. Reliable references given, Send 
stamp for circular, und say in what payer 
you saw my advertisement. Address Gapi 


W, á allaga Gralthville,Seteree Ge. WE, 


ed and legally quali- `` 
He has for . 


twenty years treated ` 


in which he stands — 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 


‘ 


Gems of Thonght. _ 


ce Sm 


IT is a stupid man that refuses to believe the evi- 
dence of his senses; it is an unreasonable man who 
in forming his belief will throw good evidence aside; 
and that man is equally stupid and unreasonable 
who will found a fixed belief on no evidence at all.— 
D. M. Bennett. 


Too many people approve no books but such as 
are representativs of some opinion or passion of their 
own, They read not to hay human nature reflected 

. on them, and go be taught to know and to love every- 
thing, but to be reflected themselvs as in a pocket 
mirror, and so interchange admiring looks with 
their own narrow cast of countenance. The univer- 
selist alone puts up with difference of opinion, by 

, reason of his own very difference, because his differ- 
ence ip aright claimed by him in the spirit of uni- 
versal allowance, and not a privilege. arrogated by 
conceit. He loves poetry and’prose, fiction and mat- 
ter of fact, seriousness and mirth, because he is a 
thorough human being and contains portions of all 
the faculties to which they appeal. A man who can 
be nothing but serious, or nothing but merry, is but 
half a man.— Leigh Hunt. 


IN all times men hav praised honesty, moral puri- 

` ty, beneficence. in all times men hay Protested 

against murder, adultery, perjury, and all kinds of 

vice. No one will dare maintain that it is better to 
do injustice than to bear it.— Aristotle, 


FOR divines, in this day, when the profession of 
Christianity is attended with no peril, when the 
practice even demands no sacrifice, save that prefer- 
ence of duty to enjoyment which is the frst law of 
cultivated humanity, to repeat the language, profess 
the feelings, inculcate the notions of men who lived 
in daily dread of such awful Martyrdom, and under 
the excitement of sucha mighty misconception; to 
ery down this world, with its profound beauty, its 
thrilling interests, its glorious works, its noble and 
holy affections; to exhort their hearers, Sunday af- 
ter Sunday, to detach their hearts from the earthly 
life as inane, fleeting, and unworthy, and fix it upon 
heaven as the only sphere deserving the love of the 
loving or the meditation of the wise—appears so us, 
we confess, frightful insincerity, the enactment of a 
wicked and gigantic lie.—Greg's Creed of Christendom. 


WE may tread in the same path with the benefac- 
tors of the world, though with a slower and less con- 
fident step. Every positiv addition to the stock of 
actual information, however small, is so much 
_, gained to human nature. Besides, if we cannot our: f 

selva contribute directly to improvement or discoy- f 
ery in art or science, we hay a scarcely less pleasing |: 
task to perform in their reception, their preserva- f 
tion, and, above all, in their dissemination.—Ver- |! 
planck’s Liberal Studies, ` 


IF the character be formed and themind made up |i 


on the few cardinal points of human opinion, agree- i 
mentol conviction and feeling on them has been | 
found, in all times, to be an essential requisit toij 
anything worthy the name of friendshi p, in a really | 
earnest mind.—J. S. Mill. 


MACHIAVAL, an Italian author and statesman of 
the sixteenth century, asserted that the doctrins of 
the Christian religion, meaning the Catholic (for he 
knew no other), which recommended only passiv 

` courage and suffering, had subdued the courage of 
mankind and had fitted them for slavery and sub- 
_ jection; an observation which would certainly be 
just, were there not many other circumstances in 
human society which control the genius and charac- 
ter of a religion. Brasidas [an old heathen of Sparta] 
seized a mouse, and, being bit by it, let it go. 
‘There is nothing so.contemptible,” said he, “but 
what may be safe, if it hav but courage to defend 
- fiself,’? Bellournine, an eminent Catholic divine of 
the sixteenth century, patiently and humbly al- 
lowed the fleas and other odious vermin to prey upon 
him. ‘“ Weshall hav heaven,” said he, “to reward 
. us for our sufferings; but these poor creatures hav 
_ nothing but the enjoyments of the present life.” 
Such difference is there between the maxims of a 
Greek hero and a Catholic saint.—Hume’s History of 
Religion. 


‘LHERH is such a recommendation by nature of one 
man to another that one man otght never to appear 
unfriendly to another—for the simple reason that he 
is a man.—Cicero’s Good and Evil. 


NEITHER consult with a woman touching her of, 
whom she is jealous; neither with a coward ip mat-: 
ters of wars nor with a merchant concerning ex- 
change; nor with a buyer of seliing; nor of an en- 
vious man of thankfulness; nor of an unmerciful 
man touching kindness; nor with the slothful for. 
any work; nor with a hireling-for-a-year of finish- 
ing work}; nor with an idle servant of much busi- 
ness. Harken not unto these in any mattor of coun- 
sel.—ZEcelesiasticus xxxvii, 11. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 


Price, 25 cents, 


THE 


(E. M. 
WITH EIGHTEEN 


Introductory. By the Editor. 

Astronomical Calculations for 1884. 

Calendar for-1884. 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 
eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 

Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. 

New York State Freethinkers’ Association.: By 
H. L. Green. ; 

The National Liberal League. By T. C. Le- 
land. 

The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 

_ By Charles Stevens. 

Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. 

Foreign Freethought Societies. -` 

The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 

What is True Religion? By Charles Watts. 

Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 

Sword and Fen. By George E. Macdonald. 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


CK SMALL.” 


“BIG JA 


This ANNuaL is a compendious History of the Freethought movement in the United 


States. It contains 


128 Octavo Pages, : 
with’ contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks. It is ‘not 


‘or a day, but for all time.” - 
Now ready. Price, post-paid, 25 cents 


Address 


7 


Grimes + Preacherg 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883.. 


THIRD EDITION. 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


i . AUTHOR OF 


\ PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETO., “UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
- WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
“HOLY CROSS,” 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


‘* By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. ©. Leranb, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 

;made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Offiee. 
TO TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS 


The Truth Seeker, 


With sixteen large pages, will be semt 
for THREE MONTHS, postage paid, 
FOR FIFTY CENTS. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Olimnten Place, New Yori. + 


‘TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL 
Sauer see ac for 1884 - 


FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS: 


‘The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic. 
| Selections, etc., etc. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


z 


Z TaN 


‘TRUTH SEEKER, JANUARY 94, 1864 
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t 


This World. By George Chainey. ` 

Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. Mac- 
donald. ; 

1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. - 

Liberal Charities. 

Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. 
Date of Birth and Death.) 

The Population of Our States. and Territories. 

The Jewish J ehovah. (Mlustration. ) 

“That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 
Devil. (Illustration. ) 

Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of 
Philosophy. 

The Sacred Books of History. 

Jefferson’s Religion. l 

Useful Measures. 

As to Time. . 


(Giving 
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‘33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— 
JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


| Price, 10 CTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 


AS A. ; 
MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
‘Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

‘These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, « 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF GOLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. Wixon. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
“excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price.of $1.25, free of 
postage. 
author which adds very much to the value of the 
volume. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
‘This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculcates moral duties and human rights froma 
stand point of pure reason and common sense. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STOBY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 


BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE. 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this omeo. 


This new edition has a photograph of the' 


: è 


will see your- stockings.” 
thought of that.” ; 

A JERSEY CITY man hasasked for a divorce because’ 
& moustache is sprouting on his wife’s.lip. Asa 
rule it makes aman mad to hav any moustache on 
his wife’s lip put his own. 


And Sylvia replied, ‘‘I 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL examiner : “ Giy an instance from 
scripture of an animal endowed with speech,” 
Pupil: “And the whale said unto Moses, ‘ Almost 


\ 


thou persuadest me to be a Christian.’” . S 
“How many races are there?’ was asked bya 


Kentucky schoolma’am. Up sprang a shock-headed 
youngster and exclaimed, ‘‘Three—the Spring 
meeting, Midsummer speeding, and Fall fairs.” 


TALMAGE says. that church-members embrace 
three times as many women as men. That is prob- 
ably correct. There is not more than twenty-five 
per cent a8 much fun in embracing men as women, 


TO say that a procession was three hours in pass- 
ing agiven point doesn’t, according to the Chicago, 
Times, necessarily show that it was a long procession, 
since the given point might hav been a beer saloon. 


‘““Don’r you think it a little inconsistent in a 
church-member,” said Parson Jones to a wealthy, 


‘parishioner, * for you to goout riding on the Sab- 
| bath?” 


“No, indeed,” replied the parishioner, 
“that is my way of saving ‘soles,.you know.” 


AN English psychological society is racking its 
brains over the conundrnm, “Are angels ever 
sleepy?” Not very often, but when you hear a boot- 
jack rolling down the front stairs you can make up 
your mind that the angel’s father is sleepy, which 
practically amounts to the same thing. 


“MY 80n,” said an Arkansaw colonel to the re- 
formed school, “in life always make it a point not 


|to fight.” “Suppose a man calls me a d— liar, 


what must I do?” “Find out whether he has told 
the truth or not. If he has, acknowledge the accusa- 
tion; and if has not, move to another neighborhood.” . 


“ NoT married yet?” said a gentleman acquaint- 


ance to a tolerably elderly maiden, whom he hadn’t | 


seen for several. years, ‘*No, indeed; and I never 
will be,” she quickly responded. “I’ve had sev- 


‘eral offers, but I wouldn’t accept any of them. Ugh! 


I think it’s just too awful for a modest person to get 
married.” 


DUMLEY was making an evening call, and the nice 
little boy of thə family had been allowed to remain 
up a little later than usual.. “ Ma,” hesaid, during 
& lull in the conversation, ‘can whisky talk?” 
* Certainly not,” said ma. “ What put that absurd 
notion into your head?’ ‘ Well,” he replied, “I 
heard you tell pa that whisky was telling on Mr. 
Dumley, and I wanted to know-what it said.” 


. TOM, gix years old, notiogd: ono wintor myr mg o 


after sunrise the moon in the western sky. Having.. 
never before seen both orbs at the same time, he was 
deeply impressed and ran to his mother with, ‘O 
mammas, I’ve got an awful joke on our father who 
art in heaven!” ‘Why, Tom, what do you mean?” 
said the mother, in a rebuking tone, greatly 
shocked. ‘He forgot to pull his moon in,” cried 
Tom, his voice quaking with glee, 


WHENEVER you hear ofa new railroad pool, you 
can bet your bottom dollar that there is going to be 
six months of lying, cheating, cutting, dodging, 
stealing, and deceiving among the crowd. When- 
ever you heat of a railroad dividend, squint up your 
left eye and imagin to yourself the hunter who 
throws away his coat for the bear to stop and smell 
of. Whenever you hear that Jay Gould is going to 
Europe, Vanderbtit is to retire, and Jim Keene has 
concluded to go upon the lecture platform, let go 
your hold and slide off the fence as fast as possible. 
Whenever you hear that short crops, business fail- 
ures, lock-outs, strikes, high prices, and ahard win-. 
ter are certainto force non-paying dividend stocks 
from 72 to 100, sit down ona codfish box, and sand- 
paper your head until you strike a streak of com- 
mon sense, 


A FEW engineers and firemen were sitting around 

a coil of steam pipe in the round-house telling their 
yarns. Among them was a pale young man who had 
lost his health in a dry-goods store, and had just 
engaged as an.extra fireman. ‘I never wasso mad,” 
said big Bill Dempsey, ‘‘as I was when I licked Jim 
Rapsom fur not flaggin’ me.” ‘When was that?” 
asked one of the firemen. ‘Let’s see,” said Bill, 
thoughtfully, “It wus in the year they put in the 
Clarion side track.” ‘‘For what offense did you 
punish him ?”’ asked the pale young man. ‘ Hey?” 
“What did you whip him for?” ‘Waal,’’ said BII, 
“the confounded ejiot stopped down in the Ke- 
wanee holler an’ never sent no man back to flag me. 
I wus a comin’ down the hill heliity-split when I 
seen his way car. I had the old 70,’ with 24 cars, 
an’ 1 hadn’t no idee I could stop ’er, but I flung ’er 
over an’ giv ’er the plug fer all she wus worth, I 
tore her old fire all out, but I got ’er by the neck 
all the same. She stopped within three feet o’ Jim 
Ransom’s way car. Thunder an’ sour milk, but I 
was mad! Jim wus astandln’ there, as rattled as a 
woman on a crossin’, an’ I says, ‘ You infernal ejiot, 
why didn’t you send nobody back to flag me? ‘By 
gosh, Bill, says he, ‘I’ll be darned if I didn’t forgit 
it? ‘Oh, you did, eh?’ saysI, an’ I jumped down 
out o’ that gangway an’ giv him the eternalest wal- 
lopin’ he ever got.” “ Why didn’t you report him 
to the superintendent and hav him removed for 
such gross carelessness?” asked the pale young 
man. ‘Say, look a-here, young feller, I’ll giv yer a 
dead straight pointer,” replied Bill. “If you’re a 
comin’ on this road with them sort 0’ ideas, the 
quicker you don’t come the better fur you. If it’s 
good health you want, you justrentout them air no- 
tions to some feller with kid gloves. Yes. 
look pretty, I would, a-goin’ an’ reportin’ a man 
that’s got a family to take care of, an’ hav ‘im 
throwed out ofa jobin the dead o’ winter. Young 
feller, them ideas may do fur counter-Jumpers, but 
they hain’t good fur nuthin’ to railroad with,” 


I would ` 


: FORESIGHT: “But, Sylvia,” said Hattie, "1f you | 
climb that fence Mr. Tawmus, who is over there, , 
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the boycotting method against the Tribune 
newspaper. Some time ago the Tribune signed 
a contract with Typographical Union No. ‘6 to 
pay union prices and employ only union men. 
This contract the Tribune has broken. The 
union publishes a paper called the Boycotter, 
showing the printers’ side of the question, and 
endeavoring to influence advertisers and others 
against patronizing the Tribune. It is claimed 
that much has been accomplished i in this direc- 
tion. 


Botes and Clippings. 


_ Tus hypoerit ” and ¢ ‘ professional crank ” 
is the way the Houston Post speaks of Anthony 
Comstock. 


A yew anti-vivisectionist organ called the 
Champion. and printed in two languages, is 
about to appear in England. 


Tue London World, appearing in the new 
character of religious teacher, says, ‘ The 
Church Catechism abounds in anachronisms, 
which, when the book of Common Prayer is 
revised after the fashion of the New Testa- 
.. ment, will pérhaps be weeded out.” 


Tus Bureau of Labor and Charities of Syra- 
cuse appears to be asortof pawnbroking shop, 
$33.25 having been advanced to the needy in 
one week. One man was lent five dollars ona 
half-dozen silver spoons, and another received 
a similar amount on a Bible. A needy old 
man, whe has an $800 policy in the Guardian 
Mutual Life Insurance company, which is de- 
funct, said he had received fourteen dollars on 
it and was promised more. The society will 
correspond to see if they cannot get more 
money from the company. A grocer’s clerk, 
employed at seven dollars a week, was ad- 
vanced $5.50 on an album. Mr. Bagg took a 
mortgage on-a shoemaker’s goods for $15, and 
$3 was advanced on a colored boy’s Sunday 
clothes. i 


Tur London Standard of January 2d says 
that an extraordinary scene took place on Sun- 
day night on the top of a Welsh mountain. 
The inhabitants of the vale of Glamorgan were 
startléd by witnessing flames ascending from 
the summit-of a mountain near the town of 
Llantrissant. About a thousand people made 
their way to the top, and in the midst of a cen- 
ter of fire saw an aged physician, named Price, 
standing, robed in white, chanting a Druid fu- 
neral hymn. Dr. Price has long assumed what 
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UNDER Mississippi law a woman is liable to 
indictment for assault if she strikes her hus- 
band; but the man is not liable for assaulting 
the woman if he uses a switch no larger than 
his little finger in doing so. It is now proposed 
to so amend the statutes as to giv the wife the 
same immunity that her husband enjoys. - 


Tun African traveler, Signor Massari, lee- 
tured at Brussels recently before the Geo- 
graphical Society of that city. He declared 
that the insurrection of the False Prophet was 
provoked chiefly by the untoward interference 
of the Egyptian government in religious mat- 
ters and by their oppression of the people. 


‘Tur Rev. Winslow, Boston’s great forger, is 
editing a newspaper ın Buenos Ayres, where 
he owns a block of fine buildings. He finds 
the South „American climate to be very agree- 
able, and swears that Boston is the best place 
on earth fora poor man to start from. There 
is a great deal in a reputation.— Texas Siftings. 


Mr. Caartes W: Quick, who formerly re- 
i sided at Rhinebeck from which place he went 
Os DUSI 


presently diccóvöred that the body of the doc- 
tor’s own child was in the midst of the flames, 
and. they became greatly excited. The police 
having secured the doctor, the crowd rushed 
forward and snatched away the corpse, which 
they conveyed to the Llantrissant police sta- 
tion. The hill on which the attempted crema- 
tion took place was the doctor’s own property. 


ospe 
` in the undertaking line, enjoying at the same | 
time the reputation of being one of the most 
pious men in the city, and acting as one of the 
pillars of the First Methodist church, has run 
away from that place with a girl named Mag- 
. gie Smith, a daughter of wealthy parents re- 
_ siding in that city. The truants are supposed 
to be located somewhere in New Jersey. 


In the Cincinnati Enquirer Robert Burdette 
takes this paragraph for a text: “The Cathe- 
dral of the Incarnation at Garden City, built 
by A. T. Stewart, is completed. It has been 
five years in course of construction, and cost 
$2,000,000. . The organ cost $100,000. The 
bishop’s residence will cost $80,000, and the 
stables, already finished, hav cost $10,000.” 
Pondering on this, he writes in verse, “A 
Study in Osteology.” Some of the stanzas are 
as follows: 


« Gray shadows fall ’neath the arches dim, 
Bright lights through, stained-glass windows 
swim; 

There’s a touch of gold in crypt and hall— 

But where are the bones that built it all 2 
* * * * * * 

The chimes ring out from the steeple tall, 

And “Bim, bones, bell,” is their rythmic call; 

While the five-part organ in chorus moans 

In its hundred-thousand-dollar tones, 

‘Here is the organ, but where are his bones ?’ 


A ScHoor-Boxy somewhere has achieved the 

following biography of Moses. Though slightly 

_ mixed, it is probably as authentic as anything 

wehay. ‘He was an Egyptian. He lived in 

- an ark made of bulrushes, and he kept a 

golden calf and worshiped brazen snakes, and 

et. nothing but kwales and manna for forty 

~ years. He was caught by the hair of the head 

while riding wader the bough of a tree, and he 

was killed by his son’ Absalom as he was hang- 
ing from the bough. His end was pease.” 


Hsien Wiumans, says the Winsted Press, 
_, has discovered a use for ministers. She would 
oe send them to the Fiji Islanders. ‘Make them 
i sleek and fat,” she says, ‘‘on the good things 
of this world before they go, and when there 
they may serve a better purpose than they ever 
served here, by successfully administering to 
appetites that are not imaginary.” But who 
will take the job of fattening the raw-bohed 
and dyspeptic country parsons of New Eng- 
land? Helen, the days of miracles are past. 

It can’t be done. . 


O foolish man, with heavy gold, 
To build a chapel, gray and cold, 
Costly and gloomy, grim and tall, 
` Prustpent G Revy, of the French republic, is | 424 lose his own bones, after all! 
one of the most modest rulers known to his- 
-tory. He livs in a large house, the Chateau of 
Montsons Vaudray, which has twenty-five 
guest-rooms—to which, however, no strangers 
fre invited. His daughter is married to a Mr. 
` Wilson, an Englishman. Their childis the de- 
light of the domestic president of the republic. 
` M. Grevy rises at eight, works until the after- 
noon, and fishes for an hour or two on the 
banks of the Loire, which is noted for its 
abundance of the finny tribe. ‘After dinner he 
plays billiards and enjoys his family life. At 
twenty minutes past ten all the lamps in the 
_ chateau are extinguished. M. Grevy is not a 
very brilliant man, but he is a good and solid 
one; and, while he may not be a second Wash- 
- ington, he has many of the good traits of char- 
acter which hav given such an enviable fame 
to the first American president. 


When a tithe of the gold, with its mighty charm, 
Spent for humanity, living and warm, 

Instead of these cold, dead, senseless ‘stones, 
Would hav saved the man who stole his bones.” 


Tue Evansville Argus will hav to bear what- 
ever unpleasant penalty falls upon the relater 
of the following story: A young gentleman of 
this city, while on a visit recently in Indianap- 
olis, imbibed quite freely to the health of sev- 
eral of his friends on the eve of his departure 
forhome. After boarding a number of out-go- 
ing trains and getting ‘‘fired” from each for 
being on the wrong road, he finally seated him- 
self in a coach on the Vandalia line, which, by 
the way, was the right train to convey him 
home. He had not been in his seat long ere 
an Evansville clergyman saw the youth, and 
approaching him said in a kind tone, ‘ Young 
man, do you know where you are going?” 


k t 
Tas printers’ union of this city has adopted 


**Yezzer. Ish goin’ (hic) home,” said the dizzy 
youth. ‘Very true, no doubt,” replied the 
clerical -gentleman, ‘‘but do you know what 
road you are on?” ‘*Yezzer (hic), b’lieve Ish 
on the Vandalia.” <‘‘ Young man, let me tell 
you what road you are on,” said the good man 
in a sad voice; ‘‘you are on the road to Hades.” 
«£ On the wrong road again !” howled the young 
man, as he sobered up somewhat at the start- 
ling information, ‘‘damfino which ish right 
road.” And before the minister could speak 
again the young man had grabbed his valise 
and sprung from the train. 

Mers. Besant reads Henry George, who is 
now lecturing in England on theland question, 
this much-needed lesson: ‘There is a remark- 
able amount of religious cant knocking about 
just now in speeches and articles which are 
supposed to be, and which ought to be, politi- 
cal. Mr: Henry George, the other night, said 
that ‘the land of England, by virtue of the grant 
of the living God, belongs to the whole people 
of England.’ Mr. George would find it diff- 
cult to produce the grant, I fancy, and if the 
people are to wait for the landuntil ‘God’ givs 
it to them, the landlords need not become un- 
easy. And then'he asked the audience to act 
on the principle of Christ, and so on. It is a 
pity to introduce silly preaching of this kind 
into a practical question. The Pall Mall Gazette, 
criticising Mr. George, says: ‘We hav no ob- 
jeetion to Socialism, but it must be Socialism 
plus the Ten Commandments.’ This journal, 
which has lately been adopting a tone of mawk- 
ish religious sentimentality, does not conde- 
scend to explain the connection between So- 
cialism and— say the Fourth Commandment. 
Cant, adopted to curry favor with fashionable 
religionists, is repulsiv, both in Mr. George and 
in his critic, and it is not likely to win for 
the former much favor from the hardest-head- 
ed of the working-class politicians of England.” 


Tue practice of cremation appears to be 
gradually gaining ground in Germany, there 
being a steady increase in the number of bodies 
brought for this purpose to Gotha, which con- 
tains the sole establishment inthe empire. It 
is under the control of the city authorities, and 
the cremations up to the end of 1882 were 84, 
viz., 17 in 1879, 16 in 1880, 33 in 1881, and 18 
up to September, 1882. All parts of Europe 
contribute to the business of the institution, 
while several bodies hav been brought thither 
from America, in which country the cost of 
fashionable interment is so great that it is but 
a slight increased expense to hav the remains 
cremated at Gotha. The principal items of 
this expense are: The removal of the corpse 
from the railway station to the cemetery, 30s. ; 
and the cremation itself, £7 10s. There are 
several formalities to be observed before per- 
mission is given by the officials. A permit has 
to be obtained from the municipal authorities 
where the death took place, and also from 
Gotha, that the body may be removed from one 
place to another, for without this latter the 
railway company would refuse to find convey- 
ance. A corpse is not allowed to be moved un- 
less encased in metal, and zinc is therefore pre- 
scribed, as readily melting under the action of 
the heat. This must be inclosed in a wooden 
coffin of certain dimensions, so that it may fit 
the receptacle in the chamber. In case a fu- 
neral service should be requested, a further 
charge of £1 10s. is made. The Gotha estab- 
lishment, which was erected in 1878, is very 
complete, and cost for the machinery and 
buildings nearly £5,000. The apparatus is 
made after the Italian model, and consists of a 
large coal furnace for the production of gas, 
which is conducted by a pipe to the heating 
chamber in which the body is placed, this 
chamber being 21 feet in length, by 13 feet in 
hight, and divided into two parts. The gas is, 
first of all, let into the nearest section, where 
it burns until a white heat is produced. At 
the time of the operation the body is lowered 
into the second compartment, and the gas ad- 
mitted from the other one, when the zinc case 
rapidly melts, the garments being then con- 
sumed, and the whole process occupying about 
two hours. As it takes a day and a night to 
properly heat the furnace, sufficient notice has 
to be sent to the authorities.—London Times. 


Bews of the Week. 


Tar Chinese celebrated their New Year on 


the 27th ult. 


Exprosrvs were found last Saturday near the 


London underground railway. Nihilists ! 


Tue khedive of Egypt has made Gen. Gor- 


don, an Englishman, governor of Soudan, with 
full powers. 


MONSIGNOR CESARE, & Catholic dignitary of 


Rome, was recently murdered in his bed by his 
man-servant. 


Tur remains of Herr Lasker, the German 


statesman who recently died in New York, hav 
arrived in Berlin. - 


Tur Liberal League at Philadelphia cele- 


brated Thomas Paine’s birthday last Sunday 
with addresses and a banquet. 


Nine members of the Salvation Army were 
convicted in Paterson, N. J., of disorderly con- 
duct last Saturday, and fined $2 each. 


A man from Norway made ten miles on skates 
in Brooklyn last week in 39 minutes and 7 sec- 
onds. This is the fastést skating on record. 


Taere has been talk of a dog taxin the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, and the people of that 
state arise in protest. It is believed the meas- 
ure will fail. 


Freep. Dovaxass, the colored statesman and 
orator, has recently married a white wife. He 
is more than sixty years of age, and his action 
has caused considerable comment. 


AN appalling disaster took place last week in 
the Crested Butte mine in Colorado, caused by 
an explosion. Fifty-seven bodies had been re- 

covered at last accounts, and two are still miss- 


ing. .. 


A PLAY adapted by the daughter of Mr. T. C. 
Leland, secretary of the National Liberal 
League, has just been put upon the stage in 
this city, and is meeting with flattering suc- 
cess. 

Miss Nancy Somens, of New York, aged 94, 
was found dead in her bed one morning. The 
orthodox coroner's jury returned the reassur- 
ing verdict that she ‘‘died by the visitation of 
God, and not otherwise.” 


Dezstructiv storms swept over England and 
France last Sunday. Much damage was done 
in London and Paris by the hurricane, which 
unroofed houses, blew down telegraph wires, 
and broke railroad connections. On the coasts 
numerous lives were lost. 


Tur London Globe states that the leaders of 
the Irish National League denounce the institu- 
tion of the “emergency fund” by Mr. Patrick 
Ford, of New York. Mr. Ford is editor of the 
Irish World, and is understood to hav a large 
amount of the league fund in his possession. 


Tue solicitor of the treasury at Washington 
hag submitted to the secretary of the treasury 
an opinion touching women’s rights, in which 
he expresses the belief that that movement is 
all ‘*fiddle-faddle,” and tends rather to degrade 
than elevate woman. How the electiv fran- 
chise can hay an opposit effect on women from 
that which it is supposed to hav on men is not 
explained by the philosophical solicitor. 


AnoTHER murderous assault was made at 
Oyster Bay, on Long Island, last week, upon 
the person of an old man, who was beaten in- 
sensible with a hammer. A negro has been ar- 
rested for the crime, and it is believed that in 
him will be found the author of the Maybee 
and other assaults and murders which hav re- 
cently taken place in that vicinity. It was 
with difficulty that the people were restrained 
from lynching the negro. 


Tux police of St. Petersburg, Russia, con- 
tinue to capture “Socialists.” Socialist, with 
the Russian government, means anyone whom 
the police take a fancy to denounce. Their 
capture means, usually, Siberia. All female 
students in St. Petersburg are now compelled 
to liv in a house provided by the authorities, 
and to be at home at 9 in the evening. The 
government fear that study may develop Nikil- 
ism. 
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A Sreethought Romance. 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
` BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cuartén VI. 


THE POORHOUSE. 

It was a bright and sunny afternoon in May when 
Cupples set out for the thirty-thousand-dollar man- 
sion. He had not taken such a ride for years, and 
he enjoyed it with all the ardor ofa boy. The sky 
was beautifully blue, and flecked with clouds of daz- 
zling whiteness. The bits of green here and there, 


the just-budding flowers and plashes of water, de-|. 


lighted him almost like articulate music. He forgot 
the varied and uncomfortable experiences of the 
morning in the flow of life and exultation that the 
finally victorious spring was pouring upon the back 
of retreating winter, who had not strength enough 
left even to utter a howl as the insulting glory 
laughed and crowded upon him. Cupples was jubi- 
lant. He looked on all sides to see the Palace Beau- 
tiful crowning some goodly prospect. It did not 
appear, and so he kept jaunting on. The horse he 
was driving had seen twenty-five summers, and so 
his progress was somewhat slow. But everything 
was so lovely, even the very stumps by the roadside, 
brilliant with spangles of moss, that he cared not how 
deliberately his Pegasus advanced. His thoughts 
were winged, if his steed was not, and were con- 
stantly flying forward to the Olympic Towers. He 
passed into a sparsely-settled country, where the 
houses were few and far between, and the splendid 
object of his search did not appear. He determined 
to inquire at the next house, which was somewhat 
larger than the others he had lately passed, having 
two stories and a woodshed, and something that 
looked very like a barn, though if Hamlet had assert- 
ed that it looked very like a whale I hardly think that 
anyone would hav disputed him. The whole aspect of 
the place, with the dull, straggling woods about it, 
was intensely forlorn. Cupples drove up, and, with 
the air of an emperor, inquired of a rough-looking, 
slouchy individual where the poorhouse of E—— was. 
He felt quite important to think he had in charge a 
- baby who was going to be heir to a thousand dollars 
perannum. He asked for the object of his search 
with the dignity of a drummer inquiring for the best 
hotel in town. 

“ This is it,” said the slouchy individual. 

“Good God!” gasped Cupples, and he almost 
fainted. - Sa 

Imagin a man who has failed with the intention of 
‘paying ten per cent on a dollar, and coming off with 
a snug bank account, being obliged to pay one hun- 
dred per cent; or a member of Congress who has his 
maiden speech ready for delivery, when a motion to 
adjourn is carried, and you can form some idea of 
the feelings of Cupples. 

O Virgil, you wrote long ago that it was easy to 
come down. It didn’t take our hero asecond to per- 
form that operation. 

“Whos in charge?” he asked, with a desperate 
effort. 

“Tam,” said the slouchy individual, with just a 
streak of pride, and giving his ragged hat a little 
shove, and leaning on his hoe-handle, that, fortunately, 
was quite strong. 

“I thought you had a better place,” gasped Cup- 
ples faintly. 

“It’s good enough for poor folks. Can’t waste 
much money on them,” said the man, taking another 
good rest on his hoe-handle. 

“ Were’s an order to leave this little baby here.” 

“Let me see it,” said the man, dropping the hoe- 
handle and managing to stand without any visible 
means of support, and reading the order as well as he 
could between a dozen enormous squirts of tobacco 

uice. . 
i All right,” said he; ‘walk in, I guess there’s room. 
It won’t take much to feed it.” 

Cupples got out of the wagon with a heavy heart. 
He took the baby in his arms and walked slowly into 
the house. He entered a large, bare room in which 
there was no furniture except two old chairs, a broken 
settee, and a ghostly cooking stove that seemed a 
survival of primeval epochs. It did not look as if it 
had ever been “set up,” but had been lodged there by 
the “ flood of years.” Two old woman dressed in dirty 
calico sat in the chairs smoking. They just looked 
at Cupples as he came in, and then went on puffing 
and talking, one word at a time, with intervals of 
various length wherein they seemed almost asleep. 

“I guess there’s a cradle somewhere up stairs,” 
said the man; “I'll hunt it up. There must be some 
old clothes about. The women ll take care of it.” 
“The women” stared at Cupples like two specters 
and then puffed a little more vigorously. “Pretty 
things to take care of a baby,” muttered Cupples; 
“might as well toss it to a couple of alligators.” 

He walked into another room, more bare than the 
first. The end of it had been made into a cage, behind 
the wooden bars of which a man in rude apparel was 
striding end glaring like a wild beast. 


1 what it means. 


“Crazy,” said the master of the house. 

“No wonder,” said Cupples. “Any more inmates?” 

“No; these are the stand-bys. Others come, but 
they don’t stay long.” _ 

“Where do they go?” asked Cupples. : i 

“To the grave-yard most of ’em. They don’t seem 
to like living here. But I treat’em as well as I can.” 

“These have an income of a thousand dollars a year, 
I believe?” said Cupples. l 

-“ I don’t get any such money,” said the man. 

“ These fixings cost about thirty thousand dollars, 
didn’t they?” asked Cupples. 

“They might have cost somebody that. Mighty 
little I get for runnin’ this consarn. Tm at the bot- 
tom of the heap.” 

“Not quite,” said Cupples, glancing 
the cage. 

“Shall I take the baby?” asked the overseer, as be 
turned leisurely away, and washed the floor with 
some tobacco juice. 

“How long will it live,” said Cupples, “if I leave 
it?” y 

“Can’t bother about that. -It must take its chances 
with the rest.” 

“Not as long as I live,” cried Cupples; and hug- 
ging the baby to his breast, he rushed out and 
got into the wagon and fairly screamed, “ Maria, I’m 
going to take this baby home and keep it.” | 

“What,” shrieked Maria with surpassing note, 
“take that baby home? We shan’t sleep a wink, and 
all my dress money’! go for milk. You shan't do it, 
Cupples; I won’t be bothered with the brat. Leave 
it here.” 

“I shan’t,” thundered Cupples; “T1 take it home.” 
He looked straight at Mrs. Cupples with fire in his 
eyes. The conflict was short and sharp. Mrs. Cup- 
ples was beaten. Generally she was victorious; but 
there were a few supreme moments when Cupples 
had his own way, and this was one of them. 


at the man in 


Cuarrer VII. 
PATER FAMILIAS. 

Cupples got through the night heroically and much 
easier than he expected. He had plenty of milk, and 
had got the hang of the bottle, and so the baby slept 
nearly all night. Mrs. Cupples, not being bad at 
heart, and submitting to the powers that be, took 
care of it with considerable kindness during the day, 
while Cupples was at the shop; though she assured 
Cupples that he must not expect as good meals as 
he’d been used to, for she couldn’t spend much time 
cooking now the baby was on her hands. Cupples 
said he’d stand it; but he really found little differ- 
enco in the mattor, for Mrs. Cupplos was o-born cool; 
and it was almost impossible for her to.set a poor 
table. 

Cupples took quite a fancy to the baby. He still 
hoped to get rid of his charge; but his anxiety was 
not painful and grew small by degrees. He was con- 
gratulated òn his benevolence, and began to have a 
vague idea that he was a Christian and might join 
the church on the credit of his being so good to the 
little waif. He had always wanted to join the church, 
quit swearing, and be respectable. But revivals 
had come and gone like fire alarms and he never 
could get up sufficient “ interest.” Mrs. Cupples was 
a member of the church and mourned over her hus- 
band’s unrenewed state at the prayer-meeting, 
though generally she thought him a pretty good fel- 
low. Now here was a fine chance for Cupples to slip 
into the church without the usual formality of re- 
generation; for was he not a father to the father- 
less; and was not that pure religion and undefiled. 

The Rev. George Adolphus Hapgood met him one 
day and made the following neat speech: : 

“I rejoice, Mr. Cupples, in the beneficence of your 
disposition. It is a credit to our fallen humanity. It 
is a revelation of the Holy Ghost, I am sure. Now is 
the day of salvation. I should like to have you come 
to our prayer-meeting, and I should like to converse 
with you on spiritual and divine things. You ought 
to unite with us now in the great work of redemp- 
tion.” 

The Rev. Hapgood turned from him with a deli- 
cate shake of the hand, and a graceful bow. Just 
then he stepped upon a piece of orange peel and al- 
most lost his balance. He gota bit of mud upon 
his hitherto immaculate boots; and he likewise did 
something unexpected. He felt inwardly just as 
Cupples did when he swore like a pirate; but of 
course the Rev. Adolphus would not swear. He re- 
strained himself with professional patience; but if 
the boy who dropped that orange peel was anywhere 
about Adolphus would have liked to see somebody 
hit him; and he would, by an invisible stroke, have 
helped the blow. Beyond that his Christianity 
would not allow him to go. His walk was eminently 
consistent. The orange peel only caused a momen- 
tary divergence. 

Cupples borrowed the “creed” and went home 
and read it, or tried to read it; but it made his head 
ache by the time he got to the trinity, and so he gave 
it up. “Dear me,” said he; “if they'd only take me 
as I am, Td go in and do the best I know how. But 
TIl be cussed if I can swallow this. I don’t know 
I can’t even spell out all the words. 


worthy. You are green, Cupples. 


I didn’t think joining the church was such a bother. 
I thought all I had to do was to promise to behave 
myself; and here Ive got to believe all this con- 


founded stuff.: I thought it was love to God and lóve. 


to man; and J thought if I loved this baby and took 
care of it Pd have a chance. But if I’ve got to 
swallow this, I’m a gone sinner. I couldn’t say I be- 
lieved ‘it without lying like the devil; and aman hadn’t 
ought ter lie to join the church. What a whopper 
Maria must have told! I suppose the ministers be- 
lieve it who have a regular course of trainin’; but I 
don’t see how any body else can. It would take me 
all my life-time to worry through it. 
must go to the dogs, though Id like to do better if I 
could only get folks to help me. But when folks in- 
sist on your knowin’ all about the Almighty I must 
give it up. Thank God; the baby’s crying and I’ve 
got a job on hand, and shan’t have to bother about 
saving myself while I’m busy.” 
Dr. Dobson gave him a hearty shake by the hand. 
“I knew the baby’d be all right, Cupples. You 
couldn’t get rid of it, and it’s a good bargain. You'll 
make more out of it than you'll give. 
sweet thing, and you ought to stand one girl if I do 
seven. Teach her to wear calico; I do admire calico. 
Don’t lisp of ribbons and silks, and, Cupples, keep her 
from ever knowing there’s such a thing as a love ofa 
bonnet. It'll be a mine of wealth if you can keep 
her in this blissful ignorance. 
took. My girls are good.. I’ve nothing to.complain 
of on that seore.. But they know too much. It’s 
perfectly marvelous what they can see in a woman’s 
gear.. I wish they were blind every day after din- 
ner and all day Sundays. I don’t see what a woman’s 
eyes are good for. She'll take any sort of a man for 
a husband without looking, but she’ll look. clean 
through a bonnet and see every stitch before putting 


it on; and she takes a man for life, and a bonnet only: 


till she gets home. Cupid may be blind, but fashion 
isn’t. It can detect the very twist of a hair. How- 
ever, Cupples, if your girl’s extravagant you can giv 
her plenty of tin.” 

Cupples was a tinman, and this was a favorit pun 
of the doctor’s. 
like a bad quarter. 
it once for all. 

Billy Stubbs was ready with his applause. 


The doctor could not dispose of 


“Tm 


r 


I suppose I- 


It’s a, bright, 


There’s where I mis- . 


i 


It did duty on various occasions, - 


glad you didn’t take it to the poorhouse. You've ` 


shown your generosity in a way that’s quite edifying. 
What kind of a place was that mansion, anyway? I 
understand you took a trip over there. How will it 
compare with Paradise ?” 


“Like—the bottomless pit,” said Cupples, using, = 


however, one syllable for the latter term. ‘It’s a 


‘perfect shame: ° Where‘does that thirty thousand dol- 


lars go?” 

“It must go somewhere,” said Stubbs. “We ap- 
propriate it, and it isn’t in the treasury. Somebody 
gets the good of it. If the poor folks don’t that’s 
their fault.. They ought to be sharper.” 

“Why, Stubbs, you are paid a thousand dollars a 
year to look into this thing. Why don’t you do it?” 

“Ido,” said Stubbs. “I draw my salary regularly 
every three months. What more can you expect of 
a fellow >” 

“I should think you’d want to earn your money,” 
cried Cupples. 

“Earn it!” said Stubbs; “earn it! Why, what a 
fool you are! The main thing in this world is not to 
earn money, but to get it. If you get it, what’s the 
odds whether you earn it or not? If one gets it and 
don’t earn it, he’s so much the sharper, and so more 
The world wiil 
run over you. Getall you can. Let other folks earn 
it, if need be. Look out for number one. That’s the 
way to benefit humanity. Doesn’t Shakspere say, 

“To thine own self be true, 


And it must follow as the day the night, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man ?” 


Cupples was somewhat taken aback by this new 
rendition of Shakspere, re-enforced, as it was, by a 
ringing laugh and a puff of fragrant tobacco-smoke. 
But he resumed the attack: 

“I shall expose this thing, at any rate. TI puta 
stop to it. I pay taxes to support the poor, and I 
won't see them cheated, or be cheated myself. TIl 
tell everybody, and there'll be a rumpus.” 

“It wont do any good, Cupples. It'll only be a 
nine days’ wonder. How many do you suppose will 
go out and see for themselvs? We shall contradict 
you, and that'll bé the end of it. You can’t help 
yourself, my dear fellow. You can’t right a wrong so 
long as there’s any money to be made out of it. Only 
when wrong is poverty-stricken and can’t pay its 
way will people demolish it. If it’s rich it has its 
pick of friends. The world is going to the devil, 
Cupples, and the best thing you can do is to go with 
it; only get off at the last station but one, and you'll 
have money enough to charter an extra train, palace 
car and all, for the Celestial City. Don’t try,the re- 
form dodge, or, if you do, wait till it gets to be popu- 
lar, so that you can make something out of it. 
best reform never succeeds until it gets to be a con- 
founded humbug. The devil must take stock in it 
before it can get a majority vote. When the devil 
patronizes a reform, then pitch in. It’s perfectly 


The ` 


i gg-—aaretbare-and—the—~grandour—of 


. some good, and do it just when it pays best. It isn’t 


` fortnight the poorhouse was forgotten. Cupples went 


- with an equally Titanic affectionate nature. 


_ perfumed air.” 
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safe. The devil always knows just when a good thing 
is going to succeed, and he’s bound to be upon the 
winning side.- Stick to him, and you are sure to. do 


time yet to make a row aboutthe poorhouse. If you 
do yow'll be set down for a villain, and, worse yet, for 
an ass. We know how to call names. We've got 
the seven-leagued boots on, and defy you to catch 
us. 
“ Thus far into the bowels of the land 
We have marched on without impediment.” | 


Stubbs meandered away in a triumphant cloud of 
smoke. 

Cupples went home and tried to write for the news- 
papers an article detailing his experience at the poor- 
house. He did not succeed, however, and tried to 
get Hapgood and Dobson to help him; but they de- 
clined. Other things occupied his mind, and in a 


the way of the world. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Realistic Freethought in America. 
‘COLONEL ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


There is no man better known and more highly 
respected in America than is Colonel Ingersoll. His 
name has a magic charm, and his presence an electric 
influence. His lecturing tours are like the triumphal 
marches of a conqueror; at his approach the Chris- 
tian is filled with appalling wonder, and the Free- 
thinker is rapt in pleasing expectancy. Even when 
business at theaters is dull, and the churches are 
partially forsaken, the Colonel can command a 
crowded audience in the largest building obtainable. 
There are few ordtors who can equal him, and none 
who can surpass him, in his hold upon the public. 
His extraordinary magnetic power entrances friends 
and subdues enemies. It has been truly said that, 
“if he had lived eighteen hundred years ago, he 
would hav been the founder instead of the destroyer 
of religion; for bis gigantic intellect is supplemented 
There is 
that about him which warms and cheers all who 
come under his influence. His life is so rich 
and strong, his presence so magnetic, that in a sick 
chamber he would be better than many a physician; 
and it would only require the ignorance of an age 
like that of Buddha or of Jesus to endow him with 
the qualities and power of a god.” The religion, 
however, that Colonel Ingersoll would hav founded 
could not hav been one of mystery, creeds, and 
dogmas, but a philosophy based upon the simplicity 
language reports the sweetest music of the winds and 
waves, and intoxicates the senses like the budding 
beauty of spring or the amorous kisses of its soft, 
Though he writes in prose, he is one 
of the greatest poets that ever lived. What could be 
more sweetly beautiful and poetic than this discrip- 
tion of laughter, given in his lecture on “The Libert 
of Man, Woman, and Child? ”—. i 

“Strike with hand of fire, O weird musician, thy harp 


` strung with Apollo’s golden hair; fill the vast cathedral 


aisles with symphonies sweet and dim, deft toucher of the 
organ keys; blow, bugler, blow, until thy silver notes do 
touch and kiss the moonlit waves, and charm the lovers 
wandering mid the vine-clad hills! But know, your sweetest 
strains are discords all, compared with childhood’s happy 
laugh—the laugh that fills the eyes with light and every heart 
with joy. O rippling river of laughter, thou art the blessed 
boundary-line between’ the beasts and men; and every way- 
ward wave of thine doth drown some fretful fiend of care. 
O Laughter, rose-lipped daughter of Joy, there are dimples 
enough in thy cheeks to catch and hold and glorify all the 
tears of grief.” 

Ingersoll is equally great as a humorist—in fact, 
he plays in turn upon all the strings of the human 
heart. Under his skilful touch, tears are soon 
drowned in the dimples of mirth and joy. Wit and 
humor are most powerful weapons when wisely 
used against the shams and hypocrisies of the 
church. Madam de Staël was once asked if she 
believed in ghosts. “No,” she replied; “but I am 
afraid of them.” So it is with many people, who, 
while no longer believing in the dogmas of the 
church, are continually haunted with the fear of their 
childhood’s training. Ingersoll’s plan is to laugh 
away this fear. He does not make sport of the 
individuals, but with their foolish and fear-begotten 
notions; and his jokes are mingled with gentleness 
and kindness that win the involuntary assent of even 
his religious adversary. Moreover, his darts of wit 
are free from vulgarity, and are in no sense offensiv 
to ears polite. He is no harlequin; yet from the 
intellectual he evokes smiles where clowns would 
excite pity. As deep sentiment is relieved by Shak- 
spere in the wit and humor of such characters as 
Touchstone or Dogberry, so is pathos tempered by 
Ingersoll with pleasantries which are as rays of sun 
upon the dark realities of life. 

But our interest in this eloquent exponent of Free- 
thought is more particularly in his pure and earnest 
devotion to the principles of Secylarism. Hereinilie 
the practical excellence of the man and the grand 
versatility of the teacher. Possessing a noble nature, 
a generous heart, and a kindly disposition, allied 
with keen perception and ready thought, he has the 


“ highest qualification for a public advocate of our 


counsel others in the art of self-government. 


simply a.destructionist. This is not true. 
that he aims to destroy the nightmare of priestly | brilliant tongue, his keen wit, and his withering 
domination; but he also seeks.to replace it with the|rhetoric, priestcraft and religious shams hav no 
wakeful consciousness of man’s duty and power. 
his own words, “the storm and tempest of thought| and the tempter of woman, fettering human thought 
must purify the dead calm of ignorance and faith.” 
So long as men and women are held in cruel bond- 


victims on the altars of fear, so long will the work of insane. 


Well did Froude exclaim, in referring to those who, 1 
in the name of Gud, sought to mislead and degrade | thinker that not only America but the world has 


geese take courage and venture to their derision. | noble and renders character: sublime. 
Are we to wreathe laurels round the brows of phan- | wisdom of the philosopher, allied with the simplicity 
tasms, lest we shock the sensibilities of the idiots who | of the child, and the intellect of a giant molded with 


principles. His character untarnished with moral |life of the indolent peer. This anomaly in our Chris- 


doubt, and his private life unstained with social|tian civilization will be remedied when each man - 
obloquy, he has the authority to teach; and, being | shall do his part in his own sphere to contribute to 
able to govern’ himself, he is the better able to|the wants of society and to building up the grandeur 
and stability of the general commonwealth. 

In Colonel Ingersoll man has no truer friend, the 
Granted | church no deadlier foe. Under the force of his 


It has been urged that this eminent reformer is 


In|mercy. With him the church is the enemy of man 


and impeding human progress. As he truly says: 
“Jt has done harm enough. It has covered the 
age by the superstitions of the church, and offered as} world with blood. It has filled the asylums for the 
It has cast a shadow in the heart, in. the 
destruction be necessary. If theologians will keep| sunlight of ever good and tender man and woman. I 
up a senseless imposition, shall we not render society | say, Let us rid the heavens of this monster, and write 
a service in exposing such a fraud and deception? | upon the dome ‘Liberty, Love, and Law.” 

Such is an outline sketch of the greatest Free- 


man: “What do such impostors deserve but tojproduced. His greatness is not confined to one 


be denied, exposed, insulted, trampled under foot,| phase of existence, but it includes the whole range of 


danced upon, if nothing else will serve, till the very |life. In him is concentrated that which makes man 


He has the 


hav believed them to be divine?” the sweet tenderness of woman. His mental grand- 

But, while Ingersoll fearlessly destroys, he bravely | eur is illuminated with ethical purity, and his practi- 
builds up; and here is a most notable quality in hisjcal nature is enriched by the benevolence of his 
advocacy. He blends the two, without sacrificing | beart. With a deep yearning: to ‘be useful to his 
the real genius of either. In this he does good ser-| weaker brethren, he has, during the best years of a 
vice, in proving that negativ work, useful as it is, is | ripe and vigorous life, fought for liberty, justice, and 
not the be-all and end-all of our advocacy. His|truth. Gifted with a rare genius and a distinct per- 
motto is, “One world at a time;” and whatever | sonality, that might hav carried him to the pinnacle 
interferes with making the best of the only world we | of any ambition, he has preferred the hard life of a 
know he seeks to remove from lifes path. His writ- | pioneer in the forest of superstition, laying the ax of 
ings are filled with practical advice concerning all | reason to the withered tree of antiquity that obstructs 
the real duties and needs of existence, from the|the growth of the living present. Thus has he 
cradle to the grave. He is a thorough believer in| caused the wilderness to blossom, kindling anew the 
home and in domestic happiness. With him perfect| torch of thought in thcusands of minds, inspiring 
equality between husband and wife should exist|them to hope for and believe in the dawn of a period 
within the domain of the fireside. It is here that|on earth when freedom, truth, and joy shall supplant 
fidelity to or disregard of true Secularism in daily | serfdom, falsehood, and mental gloom.— Charles Watts 
conduct is seen. Nobly does he exclaim: “If there) in the Secular Review. - 

eg ge 


to take the consequences like men. £ 
{ things bo good,-truec,-and.-faithfal_huebands,-winnera..of,|, 


is any heaven upon earth, it is in the family circle. 


If there is a man I detest, it is he who thinks himself | 


the boss. Woman is the equal of man. She has ail 
the rights men hav and one more, and that is, the 
right to be protected.” To parents he says: 

“ Raise your sons to be independent through labor, to pur- 
sue some business for themselvs and upon their own account, 


to: be self-reliant, to act upon their own responsibility, and 
Teach them, above all 


love, and builders of happy homes. Giv your children every 
advantage in your power. In the air of kindness they will 
grow about you like flowers. They will fill your homes with 
sunshine and all your years with joy. Do not try to rule by 
force. A blow from-a parent leaves a scar on manhood. I 
should feel ashamed to die surrounded by children I had 
whipped. Think of feeling upon your dying lips the kiss of 
a child you had beaten.” 

Neither does the Colonel neglect attention to per- 
sonal appearance. The old theological idea of treat- 
ing our bodies as if they were vile, and neglecting 
the temple of humanity for heavenly adornments, has 
no favor with him. He sees that happiness is the 
outcome of making the best of all that attracts and 
cements the human affections. His advice is not 
only to make the best of our surroundings, but also 
to cultivate the central figure—the living person. 
“I hav sometimes thought,” he observes, “ that the 
desire for beauty covers the earth with flowers. It 
is this desire that paints the wings of moths, tints 
the chamber of the shell, and givs the bird its plum- 
age and its song. O daughters ard wives, if you 
would be loved, adorn yourselvs; if you would be 
adored, be beautiful.” Thus I might continue to 
quote, to show the lofty teachings of this man, who 
has been traduced and maligned, and the sanctity of 
whose home—a paradise of domestic sunshine and 
purity—has been invaded and trailed over with the 
slimy slander of theological hatred and bigotry. 
The time is coming when the very church which now 
regards his name as a byword and reproach will go 
to his writings for gems of beauty and practical 
lessons in all manly duty. Thus are we reminded of 
his favorit illustration of the death of a good man. 
It is a sunset where the sun leaves a legacy of glory 
to the very clouds that obstruct its path. So the 
great man leaves a legacy of glory even to the ones 
who persecuted him. The world is glorious only 
because men hav been grand enough to die for the 
right. - 

olona Ingersoll also believes in the dignity and 
equality of labor. In his opinion, every man is dis- 


Pulling a Church Fair. 


“Well, Deacon Fakir,” observed Elder Twemlo ‘what do 
you think of it?” 

“T think its scandalous,” replied Deacon Fakir, rising from 
his chair and turning the rear elevation of his anatomy 
to the cheerful glow of the grate fire, und parting his coat 
tails like a dude’s hair, in the middle. ‘I think it a down- 
right shame. Sister Belcher says so, too.” 

This indignant dislog occurred in the front parlor of the 
parsonage inhabited by Elder Twemlo. 

“ Yes,” resumed the elder, ‘it is very unfortunate. It is 
not so much the loss of the money which I deplore, but I am 
afraid it will hav a discouraging effect on the church and any 
future efforts in that line. Huving busted our game once, 
they will be quite apt to raid us again.” 

“Tt is the most disheartening thing that has occurred 
to our church since the laying of the corner-stone by the 
Masoñs in 1879.” 

“Everything was running along so nicely,” said Elder 
Twemlo. : 

“Slick,” replied Deacon Fakir. ‘*Wehad just cleaned out 
the Chicago drummers, three of em, and I had my eye on a 
sporting man from St. Louis. Iintended him for my meat, 
and was working him for his leather by proposing a quiet, 
single-handed game of draw-poker, when the police broke in 
at the front door of the vestibule and the jig was up.” 

“ Must hav been between four and five hundred dollars on 
the board when the coppers gobbled it.” 

‘*More’n that!” said Deacon Fakir. ‘That Colorado cattle 
man who is sweet on widow Drummle had just laid downa 
couple of hundred on the queen, open, and Deacon Slick- 
finger was dealing, and he fixed the cards go that the stook- 
man didn’t pick any of it up again, either. Must hav been 
five hundred dollars in the contribution box if there was a 
cent. Yes, the boobies made a rattling big haul, including 
chips, faro boxes, roulette table, monte luy-outs and grab- 
bags. I never saw a girl so broke up as Miss Sunshower, the 
soprano in the choir, when the police took her grab-bag 
away from her and wouldn’t let her work the dry-goods 
clerks. She was playing the snap at a dollar a grab, that 
evening, and she had two good, fly cappers, one of whom had 
drawn my gold watch and given it back to me, and the other 
had pulled a $20 note belonging to Sister Belcher, and had 
just slipped it back into her hand when we were pulled. 
Dear me, thé poor grab-bag girl felt as badly as Deacon Top- 
lifter when the police knocked his hazzard table to pieces and 
burnt up his dice, dice-box, and lay-out.” 

“It seems too bad that we can’t hav a quiet church fair or 
festival to raise money for the poor heathen in Bamboo, Bam- 
boozle county, Africa, without the carnal minded authorities 
breaking us up. Im afraid it will be a long time before the 
poor church recovers from this blow.” À 

“ They don’t seem to hay the least bit of appreciation for 
true Christian charity.”— Texas siftings. : 
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Speculation in Parsons. 


Church quarrels would not be so frequent if the feeding 


iof hungry souls was not so much of a business which tha 


faithful seek to cover up with a sickly sentimentalism. In 


honest who livs upon the unpaid labor of others,| the case of the Rev. Heber Newton objection was made to 


even if he be an occupant of a throne or a dweller in 
the mansicn. All laborers should be brothers in the 


‘great hive of industry, and share the toil of keeping 


in order the vast and diversified machinery of exist- 
ence. The dogma of the fall of man may pronounce 
labor to be a curse; but the truth is, the curse is not 
in labor, but in its unequal distribution, one portion 
of mankind having to excessivly toil to keep another 
in idleness and luxury. The result of this injustice 
is seen too often in the emaciated form of the over- 
worked peasant and in the useless and unproductiv 


his preaching down the biblical fables by other clergymen 
not so much because he was disseminating false doctrins as 
because he was hurting the business. And the Rev. Mr. 
Newton agreed to let the myths of Moses alone, not because 
they are not myths but on account of business considera- 
tions. Then there is the case of the Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman. 
Dr. Newman. a Methodist, was employed as pastor by a Con- 
gregational church for business reasons. When it was found 
that the speculation was not as profitable as had been antici- 
pated, ‘there Was a very unchristian ‘‘kick,” and meekness 
was at a discount in the household of those who feed on the 
milk of the Word. What do these things prove? Nothing, 
except that the speculation in parsons and pulpits has bee 
come very lively.— Truth, 
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The Liberal Club. 

Mr. John E. Remsburg spoke at the 324th regular 
meeting of the Manhattan Liberal Club to a delighted 
_ audience, The lecture was “False Claims,” with 

which, in printed form, the readers of Tue Terora 
Srexer are already familiar. Those who hav not 
heard this discourse from Mr. Remsburg’s own lips, 
however, hav lost half its value. The speaker was 
introduced by Mr. Wakeman with flattering remarks, 
which the audience indorsed with hearty applause. 
Mr. Remsburg’s manner is quiet and unpretentious; 
his voice deep and sonorous, and his gesticulations 
few but appropriate. There were no attempts at 
ornate oratory. He depends more upon the force of 
facts than upon the method of stating them. Scarcely 
moving from the position which he first assumed, 
the speaker lay down indisputable truths and un- 
answerable arguments, one after another, as fast as 
the mind could receive them, and held his hearers 
ready to-break into applause whenever a pause 
afforded them an opportunity to do so. A vein of 
humor running through the discourse also kept the 
audience awake to the ridiculousness as well as the 
falsity of the church’s claims. All that reason, in- 
dubitable proof, and scorching sarcasm can do in 
one lecture to show the the true character of ecclesi- 
asticism as represented by the Christian church 
is contained in Mr. Remsburg’s “ False Claims,” and 
all the force embodied in that masterly piece of work 
is brought most irresistibly to the fore by its author’s 
method of delivering it. Applause of a very hearty 
character ensued at the termination of the discourse. 

The chairman announced that, after the usual cus- 
tom, the lecture was open to discussion by members 
of the club. Mr. Bently arose to suggest that, as the 
members of the club in the main agreed with the 
speaker, it might be appropriate to invite those who 
were not members, and who disagreed with Mr. 
Remsburg, to offer their criticisms. The chair 
acquiesced. 

Mrs. Sparks took the floor. She wished to dissent 
from the lecturer’s estimate of Jesus Christ. In her 
opinion, the Galilean reformer was just as much a 
Universologist as Stephen Pearl Andrews, only, of 
course, he was not so wise a person as the Great 
Universal Preacher. Then, again, Mrs. Sparks could 
not indorse Mr. Remsburg’s statement that woman 
suffrage was in its infancy. A movement that was 
forty years old was no longer an infant. It was an 
adult. 

Dr. Atkinson succeeded Mrs. Sparks, and criticised 
the lecture in a rather irascible manner. Mr. Rems- 
burg, he thought, had shown too little charity for 
those still in the church, and prided himself too highly 
on the fact that he had escaped from it; whereas it 
was not to Mr. Remsburg’s credit that he had 
emerged therefrom, but to the credit of those who 
had enlightened him. The club was getting to be 
` too much of a mutual admiration society, and had 
not made adequate provision for supplying the place 
of the church when that institution had passed away. 

A certain Mr. Thompson was appended. He 
believed, and expressed his belief in a reverential 
tone, that the holy Bible was the inspired word of 
God. He could not help it; he was brought up to 
believe that way. Ofcourse he did not accept the 
creation anecdote in a historical way. Adam and 
Eve represented merely the intellect and affection of 
the world. Mr. Thompson’s further remarks were 
devoted to sustaining this notion from a Swedenbor- 
gian point of view. His drift was slightly indefinit. 

Dr. Weeks, who has his ups and downs in the en- 
deavor to secure the patient attention of the club, 
held that there ought to be more mutual admiration 
in that body. There should be more lectures deliv- 
ered like the one we had listened to. The opening 
speaker had studied his subject long and well, and 
understood the significance of what he had said. 
The church was obtrusiv in its authority. That was 
what the lecturer had protested against, and that 
was the offensiv characteristic of ecclesiasticism 
against which Dr. Weeks would also continue to pro- 
teat. There is a large amount of valuable timber in 
Dr. Weeks. : 

Madam Delescluze wished to defend St. Paul, and 
to apologize for that individual’s practical non-advo- 
cacy of woman suffrage. Paul, she said, being a Ro- 
man, had the notions of the Roman fathers, and in 
` Rome none of the women were allowed to make 

themselvs conspicuous except those of infamous 
character. That accounted for St. Paul’s conservativ 
utterances on the woman question. She admitted 
that in the Dark Ages crimes had been committed in 
the name of the church. But in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in this republic, and under the banner of civ- 
ilization, crimes had also been committed in the name 
of liberty. “ Why,” she inquired, with an apparent 
inspiration, “why are not these crimes charged up 
against our century, against our civilization, and 
- against liberty?” The audience was muck im- 
pressed; and a nervous man, with his pockets full of 
some sort of incendiary documents which he was 
working off impartially upon all comers, and who had 
hitherto been laboring under a great depression of 
spirits, nearly expired in a paroxysm of applause. 
The speaker, however, calmly proceeded to state as 


her opinion that if Liberalism were to triumph the 
pope’s head would be cut off and civilization would 
go down in blood and askes. She then relapsed into 
silence. 

Mr. Andrews hoped the audience would excuse 
him if he soared a little. The audience to all ap- 
pearance assented, and he soared. It would not be 
safe to affirm ‘that all his hearers followed him. 
Neither could it be successfully maintained that a 
few did not. There are some marvelous heads in the 
club, and some not as marvelous, and the latter 
could admire Mr. Andrews’s power of ascending a 
chain of abstruse ideas even if they could not shin 
up after him. From a Universological aspect, Mr. 
Remsburg was a boy amusing himself with the play- 
things of youth. Within every human being there 
were the elements of love and justice. These were 
opposed to each other, eternally in conflict. Mr. 
Andrews challenged attention on this point, which, 
he believed, had never before been emphasized. 

Mr. Cohen speke vigorously, as he can always be 
depended upon todo. He supported Mr. Remsburg. 
The church must be held up in its true light in order 


that its dupes may know what kind of an institution 


they are supporting. If this was not done, how 
could we expect to ever liberate them? .He had no 
apprehension as to what should be put in the place 
of the church. When the people are educated 
enough to leave the church they will then be sufti- 
ciently intelligent to know how to supply whatever 
of value there is in it. Mr. Cohen had noticed that 
while many had disagreed with Mr. Remsburg, ail 
had discreetly refrained from attempting to answer 
him. 7 

Mr. Putnam spoke of a recent official decision 
which had prevented a woman from obtaining 
a position to which she aspired, the refusal of her 
application being based on the fact that she was a 
woman, and'on the alleged fact that this is a Chris- 
tian country. This decision, the speaker said, was 
infamous. Mr. Putnam is a firm upholder of the 
rights of woman. Indeed, so gallant a gentleman as 
himself could not be otherwise. He would sooner 
see anarchy reign, and all legislation annulled, than 
allow a law to exist that compasses the liberty of any 
individual. 

Mr. Remsburg’s replies to his critics‘ were appro- 
priate and happy. In reference to Mrs. Sparks’s de- 
nial that woman suffrage was in its infancy, he 
averred that in the eyes of the law anything was in 
its infancy until old enough to vote. Therefore, 
practically, woman suffrage was not of age. Madam 
Delescluze’s affirmation that none but infamous women 
were allowed to lead public lives in Rome, Mr. Rems- 
burg denied. If he had read history aright, women 
occupied a higher position in pagan Rome than 
Christian civilization had ever accorded them. The 
answer given by the speaker to the hackneyed ques- 
tion, “ What will you giv us in the place of the 
church ?” was most thorough and satisfactory. Said 
he, to illustrate, a thief breaks into your house to rob 
you. A policeman sees him and marches him off to 
justice; you thrust your head out of the window and 
shout, “ What are you going to giv me in the place of 
that thief?” An offensiv carcass lies in the street be- 
fore your residence; the health board remove it; you 
follow after them and interpose the query, “ What 
will you giv me in the place of that carcass?” He 
saw a man lying in a dungeon clothed in rags, and 
on his person countless vermin crawled and fed. The 
walls are torn down, and the man is brought forth, 
bathed and clothed anew, and becomes a human be- 
ing once more. The church is a dungeon. Init lies 
mankind garbed in the tatters of ecclesiasticism, and 
infested with parasites called’ priests. The walls 
should be torn down, the tatters and parasites re- 
moved, and mankind rehabilitated. l 

Mr. Remsburg left New York last Saturday for 
Boston, to speak before the New England Freethink- 
ers’ Convention. A list of his subsequent engage- 
ments will be found in another part of this paper. 

The program of the Liberal Club for the month of 
February has not yet been printed. Reliance, how- 
ever, can be placed upon the chairman’s statement 
that it will be an attractiv One. On Washington’s 
Birthday it is designed to hav a lecture on “ Wash- 
ington as a Liberal,” and on the 29th a discourse by 
some lady upon “ Leap Year.” 

: — 


An Open Letter. 


To Broruer W. F. Jameson: That’s right! Giv it 
to Mr. E. C. Walker. Mistaken man, he thinks 
“moral reform” is to be effected by moral means. 
Poh! it will never.do. We must pound reformation 
into mankind. If parents will plant hereditary 
desires for stimulants in their children, and then cul- 
tivate such desires with liquor-soaked pies, tarts, 
cakes, pickles, and brandy-drops, we must pound it 
out of them “with a rod.” And if perchance their 
“total depravity” leads them, like hogs, to run in the 
opposit direction when we are trying to drive them; 
and they chance with all our beating to grow up un- 
redeemed, we must continue the flagellations and 


“God-ordained and sanctified means of salvation.” 

It was tried with great success, with the death 
penalty attached, some six thousand years ago, on a 
young couple engaged in gardening. It was “just 
the thing” when England’s king tried it on Oliver 
Cromwell. It worked to a charm for the slave-power 
under the Fugitiv Slave law. It operated grandly for 
the temperance cause when, under the control of the 
“church of the living God,” it has, in less than forty 
years, brought the cost of the consumption of alco- 
holic drinks in this nation from $800,000 down. to 
$800,000,000. It has worked gloriously for, Iowa, 
for we hav built five large distilleries in the last four 

ears. 

Yes, Brother Jamieson, pour out the vials of wrath 
upon every crazy fellow who would reform society by 
education, or an appeal to reason and judgment, and 
swing with giant hand the God-ordained club of sal- 
vation. ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 
shalt beat him with a rod; so shalt thou deliver his 
soul from hell.” M. FARRINGTON. 

Denver, Iowa, Jan. 20, 284. 


og 


Not Believing Things Unreasonable. 
The pastor of our place, one week ago, to illus- 


‘trate what he claimed to be the untenable and falla- 


cious position of unbelievers, gave the following oft- 
repeated anecdote: A minister, while stopping at 
an inn, overheard a number of young men saying, in ~ 
substance, that they would not believe anything they 
could not understand. After he had heard them 
through he told them that on his way to their place 
he saw several different animals, the hog, the goose, 
and the horse, all feeding on grass; that it grew bris- 
tles on the hog, feathers on the goose, and hair on 
the horse. Could they understand that ? 

First, the meaning of those who say they “ will not 
believe anything they cannot understand” is pur- 
posely distorted and misinterpreted, for what they 
mean to convey is this: that they cannot believe any- 
thing unreasonable. 

Secondly, the very fact that the different processes 
through which the grass went in the different animals, 
owing to their different: constitutions, grew bristles 
on one, feathers on another, and hair on the other, is 
just why we cannot and do not believe things unrea- 
sonable. Ifa man should tell me that in California 
feathers grew on the horses and hair on the geese, I 
should say I did not believe it because it was not. 
reasonable. And what I would mean by its not be- 
ing reasonable would be. that it was contrary to all 
experience and. our knowledge of things. If we 
should see a skeleton of a horse or goose we would 
know with certainty, by a knowledge of things, which 
skeleton had hair for a covering, and which feathers. 

If we sow wheat we know we will not harvest corn 
therefrom; and if people should tell us they planted 
potatoes in Colorado and raised beans from the seed 
we would deny it, because we know it an impossi- 
bility, from our knowledge of nature. We know na- 
ture’s laws never vary. We know the same process 
produces the same results when all circumstances are 
alike. So when they ask us to believe that a whale 
swallowed Jonah, and that Jonah lived three days in ` 
the whale’s belly, we say we do not believe it, because 
it is contrary to our knowledge and experience of 
things, and contrary to all the laws pertaining to 
animal life. We know that a man must hav air to 
breathe, or he dies. So when they ask us to believe 
that Samson caught four hundred foxes and tied 
their tails together, we say we cannot believe it, for 
by our knowledge of men we know he could not do it. 

So when they ask us to believe that Christ raised 
Lazarus from the dead, killed a fig-tree by: his 
word, or turned water into wine, we do not believe 
it, because it is contrary to the laws of nature, con- 
trary to all knowledge of things, and therefore an 
impossibility. And so when they giv us the doctrin 
of the Christian Bible, man’s creation, his fall, and 
plan of redemption, the characters of God and the 
devil, we say we do not believe it, as they are con- 
trary to all our experiences and knowledge, all ` 
ideas of justice, honor, sympathy, and respect, and 
contrary to all nature’s laws, and therefore cannot 
be true. 

There are many things we know, and in a gen- 
eral way we understand them. In a general way, 
we understand how it is that matter will take a 
different form of covering upon different animals, 
because it goes through with a different process in 
their several constitutions. By one process a man ` 
makes sugar out of corn, by another alcohol, and by 
another oil. In a general way we understand how 
grass and grain grow, how fruit is the result of the 
life of the trees, etc. But as we do not really under- 
stand what life is, so we cannot understand the re- 
sults of life, or rather the actions of life, in as definit 
and clear a manner as we understand that two is 
contained in twelve six times, because six times two 
are twelve. But we understand sufficient to know 
that when a person asserts a fact contrary to what 
we actually do know, it is false. We know that all 
truths must harmonize, and we know enough truths 


brute force on the brutes, in the shape of fines, im-| so that when a lie is told the jar it makes in coming 
prisonments, etc.; and whether this policy shall make | in contact with these truths brands it as a falsehood. 


them better or worse, we must continue it as the 


When they tell us Christ ascended up into heaven 


“Thou ` 


1 


thoughts. 
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flesh and blood, we know it is not so, because the good God would still be a tyrant and the foe to hu- 
law of gravitation would prevent it. In other words, ' man freedom. In the hands of such a God we would 
it is contrary to all experience. Man can reason only | be machinery only. The liberty of man demands the 
from what he knows, and what does not agree with | dethronement of deity.” 
what he knows he calls unreasonable—or at least] Is not a book that abolishes gods and ghosts, and 
should. So when a man states that he cannot believe | givs us science grounded on pure fact—science so 
what he cannot understand, he means he cannot be- simplified that even a child can comprehend it—one 
lieve that which is contrary to all experience, as it is | of the most valuable of acquisitions to our literature? 
unreasonable. Is not a man who writes such a. book—a man who has 
Although such an anecdote is so glaringly ridicu-| given us “Gottlieb’s Heaven,” and “Prometheus,” 
lousas to be an insult to intelligence, yet there are | and “Golden Throne”—a better friend, a truer helper, 
so many church-going people that never think for|a nobler savior, and wiser God than all those he is 
themselvs, and to whom such stories are weighty argu- | doing so much to abolish? To know how to liv our 
ments, that I was constrained to pen these few|one life is the heart of all true knowledge. 
Francis M. Bucr. 
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kind of ointment come with this to take the stain out of a 
man’s breeches?” - - 

“That’s buttermilk,” replied the msnaging editor, calmly. 
“I hav been advised to drink koumiss, but I find buttermilk 
cheaper. Try a little?” : 

“I don’t think it will spoil his pants,” said the city editor, 
who had been attracted by the noise the religious editor 
made in getting out of the office, and who had listened at- 
tentivly to the managing editor’s explanation. 

“I should be very sorry,” returned the managing editor, 
regretfully, ‘because his scheme for drawing a cork was 
really a meritorious one. I will try it on the bottle of apple- 
jack to show you.” 

“Buttermilk!” hissed the religious editor between ‘his 
teeth, as he started into the street. ‘‘Bartholdi and butter- 
milk! Let him go on with his editorial, and when he gets 
through let him add a paragraph, if he can, showing how the 
scheme is liable to raise any money for the pedestal! But- 
termilk!” 

And the last seen of the religious editor, he was trying to 
trade a couple of tickets to a church oyster-soup festival for 
a sleigh ride to the park,— Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Yet not in indolence shall man advance 
But by his own endeavor, power, and glance; 
By character, by labor’s changeful zest, 
By all his being struggling for the best; 
And he shall work in sacrifice and love; 


— 


Mr. Putnam’s Book. 
THE PROBLEM or THE UNIVERSE, AND Irs SCIENTIFIC SOLUTION. 


By.8. P. Putnam. Price, 25 cents. Like serpent wise, but harmless as the dove; . - 
hav iust read this i ine li Seeking with skillful hands for all things good; As to Faith ‘and’ Churches. 
I J interesting little work of Mr. Yet not for self but for the multitude; ? From Truth. 


Putnam, and find it is like all the other works of our 
author——plain, simple, and practical, as well as full of 
beautiful, symmetrical, scientific truths and facts. I 
don’t see how anyone can read it and not fall in with 


- So shall the rich reward o’er-bloom the whole, 
And every home be jeweled bountiful; 
While each one shall be free in wise control, 
The voice of all shall in one mandate roll, 
Of noble government and serene desire. 


Many of our contemporaries are widely excited over Truth’s 
attitude on the Newton controversy. 

One of them, the St. Louis Chronicle, even affects to fear 
that Truth is disposed to pull from under many millions 
of people the foundations of their faith. 


not an iron universe. 


the ideas therein expressed. . I do not see that a bet- 
ter compliment can be given the work than to quote 
from itself—or one that will more plainlyeunfold the 
solution of the problem presented. He says: “ Mind 
is not a substance; it is simply phenomena; it is a 
manifestation. We cannot make it identical with 
pure existence, for it has no independent life. We 
cannot conceive of it as existing in itself, while we 
ean so conceive of matter. The exhibitions of mind 
as we know it are limited. They begin and they end. 
Matter exists throughout all space and time. It 
flashes in millions of stars. Motions come to the eye 
to-day that started on their course before humanity 
had a being. As science sweeps the eternal heavens, 
it continually discovers matter, but not mind; there 
is no evidence of what we call intelligence. There is 
simply orderly force, but orderly force is not mind— 
it is law. The existence of law does not indicate 
mind; law is not a thing; it is a mode, and this mode 
always has been, always will be. . .. As law 
never began, mind as a cause is superfluous, and 
therefore, to the eyes of science, there is no such 
thing. . . Mind is not matter, however subtil 
and ethereal. Neither is it a property of matter, or 
quality, or attribute. Neither is it an entity or thing. 
It is simply a process. It is a movement, an activity. 
The soul of man is not a substance; it is action, ac- 


„tion, action—wonderful, magnificent, _far-reachin 
. piercing, and penetra 


more.” . 
There it is, my friends; all the problems of mind 
and matter solved in a few simple axiomatic sen- 


- tences. Matter is all there is, and it is everlasting. 


Matter in motion is and does all that is. Mind, soul, 
and spirit are nothing but “orderly forces,” laws of 
matter in motion. Whereon, then, is the theory of 
continued existence to base itself? What can our 
Spiritual friends bring us as proof that the dead liv 
again, when it is proved that mind or spirit is only 
a process, an activity? Will they “please rise and 
explain?” Ido not see how theologian or Spiritual- 
ist can reconcile the facts of this simple essay with 
their ideas of life beyond the spheres. 

Mr. Putnam thus continues: “This universe is 
It is not a fixity, a foreordained 
affair. Its existence is necessary, I grant, but not 
the endless forms of its manifestations. This is a 
flowing universe. It is ever in motion. It is matter, 
and it is force; unchangeable in essence—-never 
greater, never less, but millionfold in phenomenal 
procedure. If we fly in the face of Nature, 
she is our enemy indeed, and builds an iron wall 
about us; but if we bend to the dictates of her eter- 
nal order, then that order becomes a mobil and 
wonderful force. It flashes into the steamship, the 
palace car, the electric flame, the sounding wave, and 
the earth becomes a beneficent mother, and we revel 
in her riches, and in the sweat of our face we win 
sovereignty even of the skies.” : 

These few quotations will giv our readers an idea 
of the drift of the book, and, I trust, induce them to 
help giv to it a broad and wide circulation. Those 
who do not accept its conclusions will, by attempting 
to combat them, find out how impossible it is to go 
behind them. It seems to me that friend Putnam 


has gleaned all the philosophies, the sciences, and| cut, between here and Calvary Cemetery. 


facts of the past and the present, and gathered there- 
from the pure wheat and made of it the only bread 
of life that is perfect and complete—that will sustain 
man in the highest and strongest mental vigor. 

He himself says: “This essay is the result of years 
of mental conflict. I hav tried both theology and 
metaphysics, and they hav turned to dust and ashes. 


img—but action, and nothing’ 


—Putnam’s Prometheus. 


Jan. 12, 284. 1 ELMINA. 
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The Loan Exhibition. 


“ Hav you posted up any on the question of opening the 
Bartholdi Loan Exhibition on Sunday?’ asked the managing 
editor of the religious editor, who was examining a pimple 
on his chin at the sanctum looking-giass. 

‘I hav a vague impression that something ought to open 
some time,” growled the religious editor, with a keen glance 
at the closet door. ‘In my judgment, everything should be 
open the year round.” 

“This Bartholdi matter is a pretty serious business,” con- 
tinued the managing editor, disregarding the pointed allu- 
sion to the demijohn. ‘It brings up the question as to what 
shall be done for the poor of refined tastes.” 

“It goes further than that,” retorted the religious editer, 
scratching the pimple tenderly. ‘It brings up the question 
of Sunday, and threatens to break down all the religious no- 
tions of Sabbath desecration. The opening of that show will 
be followed by the opening of all the galleries and libraries, 
and that in turn by the establishment of Sunday amusements, 
until there will be a strong prospect of closing the churches.” 

‘‘Think so?” asked the managing editor, turning his cigar 
in his mouth reflectivly. ‘Can't we take the ground that it 
will be well to unlock the doors on this particular occasion, 
and stop there? The money for that pedestal must be 
raised.” 

‘ But what doth it profit a nation if it gaineth a pedestal 
and loseth its grip on Christianity ?” demanded the religious 
editor, surreptitiously trying on the managing editor's over- 
shoes, to see if they would fit. ‘Yield to the Bartholdi 

ovement, aid -yon’va got to -piv way to_the next man who, 
gets up aside-show, until in time you will hava circus in 
full blast. I don’t see where you’re going to stop it, unless 
you giv this loan exhibition a purely religious twist and show 
that Christianity demands it.” . 

; jora we do that?” inquired the managing editor, doubt- 
ully. 

‘Certainly. The general impression among Christians is 
that the French are pagans and given over to the devil. Now, 
if we come out and show that Bartholdi is a missionary and 
the exhibition is to raise funds to enable him to convert the 
French nation, the churches will snap at the bait, the doors 
will be open Sunday, the poor people will religiously stay 
away, thereby saving their imperishable souls, you hav ac- 
complished all that is asked on both sides, and the paper be- 
comes immensely popular.” 

‘“ Prodigious head !’ murmured the managing editor. ‘If 
Thad your inventiv faculty I would start a patent office of 
my own. How do you catch it?” 

“It burns considerable cerbon,” replied the religious 
editor, with an air of weariness, ‘“‘and it wastes a great deal 
of mental tissue. You would scarcely think it,” he con- 
tinued, trying the knob of the closet door and turning away 
with a disappointed look. ‘‘ You’d hardly believe it, but that 
little scheme, small as it appears, has entirely unnerved me. 
No man can stand up long against such a strain without ex- 
trinsic assistance.” j 

“But won’t the theaters and circuses come right in and 
claim that they want to convert some nation?” suggested the 
managing editor. ‘Now, I think of it, doesn’t your first ob- 
jection apply to your Bartholdi scheme?” 

“ What if they do?” grunted the religious editor. ‘ That 
very claim will ruin the object, because you can’t get the 
poor people into the missionary business, no matter what you 
do. The churches hav worked that lay until it is barren. 
‘The people shy at any suggestion of it. Put up anything you 
please as intended for the conversion of the heathen, and 
the public slide across the street and up the alley. I believe,” 
continued the religious editor solemnly, ‘‘I believe if the 
bar-rooms offered free drinks on behalf of the foreign mis- 
sions, it would break up the drinking of liquor ontside the 
churches.” i 

“I didn’t know the missionary business was so unpopular,” 
sighed the managing editor. ; 

‘It is. Ill bet a New Year’s card that you can’t start out 
to-day with a subscription to buy a new set of false teeth for 
the King of Siam and raise enough money to get your hair 
I tell you, the 
churches hav worked the good field dry. There hasn't been 
a thing patented or copyrighted in the past forty years that 
they haven't spread abroad among the suffering souls who 
know not the Word.” 

« Well, perhaps you had better take the view you sug- 
gested,” said the managing editor. ‘‘It hadn’t occurred to 
me, but I can’t think of anything else.” 

“Tve a little idea of my own that I can work in,” said the 
religious editor with a grin. ‘‘I don’t thing the heathen hav 


They hav given me no solution of the universe, and | heard of it yet, and it will go a long way toward ameliorating 


hence no joy and no comfort. 
apples; they glisten only with poisonous enchant- 
ment; they lure, but they lure to death—to death of 
hope and death of human progress. 
God is there liberty in the world.” 


As Bakounine nobly says, “If there was a God it| ,, 


They are Dead Sea| their condition. 


Did you ever see 2 cork pulled with a jack- 
knife?” 
‘Without breaking the cork ?” asked the managing editor. 
*‘Doesn’t break it as much as a cork-screw does. Bring 


Only without | out the demijohn and I'll show you the prettiest thing yet.” 


The managing editor developed the demijobn with alacrity. 
“You see,” continued the religious editor, opening his knife, 
you run the blade down between the cork and the glass. 


would be necessary to abolish him. Indeed it would, Then you giv it a quarter turn to catch the cork, and jerk it— 
for an infinit God is an infinit despot, An infinit|! Hello! what the dev—! What’s all this, anyway? Does any 


As a matter of fact, we hav no such purpose. 
As a matter of fact, the many millions hav very little faith 


to be pulled from under them. - 


Intelligent men and women cannot be induced at this late 


day in the world’s history to accept the biblical stories of the 
creation, the deluge, the building of Babel, and the salinif- 
erous qualities of Lot’s wife. 


How many men who hav taken the trouble to think about 


it at all belleve in the miraculous birth of the child Jesus ? 


But, says our St. Louis contemporary, theology is outside 


of the province of the daily newspaper. 


Why? 
Churches are a greater burden upon the people than the 


tariff. 


For every steeple that lifts its senseless spire to the skies 


hundreds of men, and women, and children are compelled 


to burrow in cellars, and die in wretched tenements. 

Fat priests are fed by starving parishioners. 

Ever preacher who utters wretched drivel in a splendid 
church on Sunday is supported at the expense of a toiling 
population. 

The church is a severer drain upon the people than all 
other forms of taxation, and it is the cause of more actual 
misery in the world than hav been all the wars of all tha 
ages. 


Testimonial to Frances Wright. 


To raz Eprror or Tur Trova Serxer, Sir: Will you 
kindly copy into the columns of Tur Trura Serxer 
for preservation the following remarks concerning 
Frances Wright, which appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle, in answer to a correspondent? Probably no 
Liberal writer or. speaker ever received more Chris- 
tian abuse than this noble woman, and the qualified 
praise of the Journal of Commerce scarcely does jus- 
tice to her great talents. Perer ECKLER. 


“Frances Wright d’Arusmont was born in Dundee, Scot- 
land, September 6, 1795. She was married while on a visit to 
Paris in 1831 or 1832 to M. d’Arusmont, to whom she had one 
daughter. As to whether she was generally liked in her time 
it is quite probable she had enemies, but the Journal of Com- 
merce, which was not regarded as friendly, made the follow- 
ing frank statement regarding her: ‘Fanny Wright was the 
first female orator we hav ever heard. Her elocution was ex- 
cellent, her gestures impressiv, her style perspicuous. She 
was the author of many Infidel works, republican essays, 
sketches of society and manners here and abroad, and a 
tragedy entitled ‘“Altorf,” which bears the unquestionable 
stamp of genius. She was a bold, independent, sincere, and 
highly-gifted but misguided woman. Had she been trained 
in a better school her name would hav gone to posterity side 
by side with that of Maria Edgeworth or Joanna Baillie. In 
point of intellect she was very far the superior of Harriet 
Martineau.’ She died in Cincinnati, Tuesday, December 14, 
1852.” 


An Appeal to the Friends of 284. 


To rue Enrror or Tue Trora Srexer, Sir: As a very 
prominent Liberal has written me that he will do 
more for the new calendar after there shall be a bet- 
ter agreement concerning its title, and as the name 
I gave it at the time I instituted this reform, viz,, 
Year of Science, or Anno Scientic, as it is in Latin, is 
of necessity the only real title it can ever hav, I 
therefore ask all friends of this progressiv step to so 
call it, and thereby obviate all difficulty on that score 
in regard to the new dating. 

Very truly yours, 

Boston, Mass, Jan. 15, a.s. 284. 


> 
A Test of Prayer. 


Four vessels, all prepared to sail, 

Are waiting for a lucky gale. 

One is bound north, and one bound east, 

Another south, another west. 

The captains on their bended knees 

In earnest pray for a fair breeze. 

It each gets that for which he prays 

The wind must blow four different ways. 
Stamford, Conn. Josera Dickson, 


Gero. N. Hitt. 


Mr. Cridge Still in the Land of the Living. 


To He Eprror or Tue Trura Seexer, Sir: 
Alfred Cridge, the father of Alfred Denton Cridge, 
still livs. Not many weeks ago I received his card 
and several newspaper articles. He is at Stockton, 
Cal., and writes for the Daily Morning Herald. 

W. H. B. 


ABs 


“Tue Truth Seeker Annnal and 1treethinkers’ 
Almanac” is out, 25 cents. 
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motber-fear seems manifest. They proceed so faras 
to name the disease, the cowardice, and the dark 
cause, deathly fashion; then, as if the Grundy myth 
were glaring round, the club adjourns, and no valor- 
ous soul proposes rebellion against the greatest life- 
corrupter of modern, perhaps of ancient, eras. 
Women somewhat informed prefer scorning them- 


Communications. 


Science in the Serpent’s Coils. 


Knowledge, which should grasp, direct, and con- 
trol, surrenders its best and main points to the tri- 
umph of gross selfishness and ignoble power, and 
only maintains a hopefully prospectiv success. After 
al] the research and assertion respecting this motley 
conflict affecting the world, the most common, most 
‘dreaded contest is that with the nineteenth century 
myth, Mistress Grundy. That gossip sprite is the 
glamour of petty, ephemeral fame which has no basis 
in merit. Ever cheating, ever beguiling, it is sus- 
tained by pretension and ceaseless vigilance of greed 
for gain, regardless of its source, incurred privation, 
and all consequences. She is begotten of the gizzard 
of mastery, born of prurient pride and vanity, nursed 
in slavish usages, and wedded to all tyrannies. The 
mythic tyrant was given feminin titlé that the odium 
of her senselessness might fall, with other oppressiv 
burdens, on the subject caste. Ruling institutions. 
hav been masculin dominations since time has pre- 
served records, and oppression and suffering hav ruf- 
fled the ceaseless disorder. At least twenty centu- 
ries hav groped under them, including a long period 
called Dark Ages, in which persecution unto death 
stifled the struggle for light. Martyrdom was the 
price of free thought and honest speech. -The rest of 
the ages endured a large degree of the cruelty; the 
present age, far from being exempt, reels in discord, 
suffers under violation of high trust, and the author 
of literature which would teach woman such care of 
herself as would prevent her slavery to social masters, 
is imperilled in person and property. The era of 
man is but prefigured—it cannot dawn till both sexes 
are freer than one now is and science is above false 
courts. Wrongs and many sorts of compulsion 
abound, holding the weak-minded on a system of de- 
signing racks, and few are strong enough to declare 
real causes of basic hindrances to happy. peoples and 
periods. This age wrongs itself as no other has by 
abused opportunities and ignored knowledge. 

Finally, enough truth in several departments of na- 
ture is tested and acknowledged to admit of the proud 
title, Science. Humane minds, deploring fraud and 
folly where only firm integrity insures from lapse 
‘and invasion, and believing the adoption of scientific 
life the only remedy, appeal in their large impatience 
to professed sources of knowledge in physiology, hy- 
giene, and ethics. They want. and know the weak 
‘Masses need, assurance, public sustainment, und 
fearless example in a life of right uses, and of resist- 
ance to crowding abuses, rushed by monopolies and 
defended by the mythic genius of scandal. The two 
words popular and respectable hav passed pure limits 
and are presented to the vice-agency; long misuse 
makes them odious in the true sense and spirit of 
growing liberty and of worthy honor. 

It is apparent that the most needed of lacking 
things cannot be gained till labored for by the femi- 
nin half of humanity—things over which the Grundy 
tyrant specially displays a lash of sneers. Powers 
producing false usages purposely intend them to fos- 
ter timidity and crush woman’s selfhood; hence, men 
seeking open fields of study, art. enterprise, should 
know they do not open for one sex alone, and should 
encourage women to energize their powers and ad- 
vance with them. 

In nature’s order motherhood is endowed witb de- 
veloping forces proportioned to its vigor—with abili- 
ty to transmit traits, tendencies to truth or falseness, 
proportioned to its qualities and culture. Father- 
hood is similarly endowed, but in a degree not as 
well understood. Well-poised. honest children and 
just institutions cannot exist till free and healthv 
parents produce sound offspring, that. wisely reared 
to true men and women, mav be qualified to enn- 
struct and sustain an invincible democracy. Yet, 
with much light gleaming on men’s purblind inherit- 
ance, thev essay to revise the interpolated structure 
of state that leaned, one-sexed. toward flattering and 
threatening tyrannies a hundred years; and seem not 
to know women necessarily co-act through various 
conditions, whather willed or not; and when not al- 
lowed to rightly assist, influences naturallv tend to 
defeat. Justice elements rejected in part leave the 
whole fabric faulty. 

‘Women’s present diseases and universal debility, 
their slavish stupor concerning derangements, show 
how they hav been perverting life through depleted 
progeny and depraved men, for the last carelessly 
conducted seventy vears, now marked by usurpations, 
robberies, and frauds innumerable. Amid the seram- 
ble for vain show on one hand and artful ambition 
on the other, many signa of grave and great dangers 
Jong since appeared. These should be recorded as 
future warnings, and the worst features of degenera- 
cy should receive attention from first efforts. Dis- 
eased and ill-conditioned propagation has received 
notice and some notes from nhysicians of both sexes, 
and other peonle hegin to discuss hereditarv law in 
the light of safetv for any desirable acquisition. If 
they were imbued with ardor likely to diffuse a com- 
mon zeal, the cause would appear hopeful; but 


crude ages transmit, to being scorned by the popu- 
lar myth, which fact should be reverséd by the rising 
of latent principle long kept dozing on the poppy 
couch of sinister praise and sickly hopes of -some 
soothing affection. The blighting mania for wanton 
prettiness that panders to foppish fancies has wrecked 
young hopes too long, and good men’s advice to 
women is the best incentiv to enable them to choose 
a useful and dutiful course. 


craved equality and the securing of liberty—of men- 
tal and moral excellence with their superior joys, 
shall not such kindly encouragement help to firmly 
inaugurate the cause of causes, physical culture for 
women? Awake to action the principle of right in 
women, and, rising to noble purposes, they will in- 
spire men purely. 
olutionary work; so does ethical, social, and civil. 
Women of other nations watch and wait our success, 


Patriotism in Eastern dungeons echoes the plaints in 
ours, and suffering innocence watches with strained 
eyes for decisiv Western action at the bottom of dis- 
turbing causes. To these none need be blind. Past 
ambition, force, and submission, a little modified in 
the present, flooded with excess and vanity, infilled 
with consequent disease, vice, and fraud, then gar- 
nished with hypocrisy, in brief explain and describe 
the debasing and opposing causes of our dangers. 
The world had abundance of evils, great and small, 
before fashion’s torturing destroyers were invented; 
but these originated new series, and hav produced a 
hitherto unknown phenomenon—2a nation of invalids, 
The first compression of ribs, displacing inner or- 
gans, is related to consumption and nervous agony, 
as the dime swindler is to the billionaire; and these 
derangements are related to crime, lunacy, and con- 
spiracy, as Sunday bells are to cathedrals and popes; 
as dollar ballots are to perjured senates and parlia- 
ments, irresponsible courts and judges. Beginnings 
are pedestals and feet, upholding and extending. To 
displace the foul source of our demoralization by re- 
forming abiormal habits of women, and through that 
process rectifying the cowardice, excess, cant; and 
grasp of men, is commencing at the lowest root it is 
possible to reach; and eradication will naturally pro- 
ceed as stimulants, drugs and: cosmetics, corsets, bus- 
tles, and tramels, disappear, and human figures in 
free exercise imbibe vigor and renew conditions. 
Since general health, rectitude of character, and 


what but stupidity or wilful wrong can put farther 
away the vital reformation? 


wrought by correct diet without combining hygienic 
clothing. Nutrition is vitiated ere it can be assim- 
ilated, under pressure and in juices poisoned by lim- 
ited’ action of circulatory processes, displacements, 
irritations, and unequal distribution of blood and 
warmth. The whole human machinery calls for full 
natural opportunities for efficient action, and prom- 
ises no blessings, nor even compensation, with de- 
prived capacity. Ease in exercise and relief in re- 
pose are requisits of the power and harmony of all 
functions. To this recognition conviction has ad- 
vanced in the last decade. 

Thousands of woman are anxious for due encour- 
agement from scientific quarters and public teachers. 
Such assurance is also needed by husbands, brothers, 
and fathers; for home opposition needs culture when 
transition takes discreet degrees. Sanitary usages 
are the next innovations for weakness to sigh. over 
and wickedness to waste invectiv upon. Both will be 
readily quieted when signs of true life show dissent 
is futil. Will institutes called Liberal, clubs pro- 
gressiv, professors free, journals radical, men true, 
and women brave speak frankly on this theme—an- 
swer the people’s cry, What can we do? and giv 
wholesome cheer at this point of the crisis? Or will 
pressing coils of sect and caste cobras, and financial 
boas, suffocate courage till the sole influencing agency 
is the myth of the century? Mary-K. Tintorson. 

oo 
Publie Sehools. 


The Rev. Father Gleeson, of San Francisco is 
reported in the Catholic Citizen to have spoken as 


follows: 

“ The public school system has lost to the Catholic Church 
180.000,000 of souls! . A large majority of Catholic 
children educated in the public schools hav drifted into 
indifferentism, if not into Infidelity, and that is what they 
desire. Those Catholics, then, with this knowledge staring 
them full in the face, who send their children to the public 
schools, with their own good schools at their doors, are trai- 
tors to their church and a dishonor to the faith which they 
profess. . We hav Catholics now-a-days who are ever 
trying to pare down the objectionable points of our faith. 
They love to be called Liberal Catholics; they are forever try- 
ing to explain away what non-Catholica most object to. 


selvs in the capacity of becoming body advertisers of 
fancy finery, stimulators of passions and appetites; 


Mental evolution awaits this rev- |. 


as do other governments for a stable, just republic.. 


peaceful society cannot be obtained by other means,. 


Let it not be forgotten that redemption cannot be 
found stamped on innumerable pieces of soap through- 


port. 
would call “ wobble-jawed,” and read as though hold- 
ing something hot in his mouth. 


jackass. 


by himself and assistants. 


years. 
had .been imposed aggregated only 4 years. 


in 1883 than in any previous year. 
tradiction here which none of the speakers endeav- 


Theoretically speaking, they believe in miracles, but shrug 
their shoulders when you ask them to believe the miracle of .. 
Lourdes. 


Veneration of relics, the doctrin of indulgences, - 
and of purgatory they rarely alude to. They never want to 
hear a sermon on exclusiv salvation. They would not be 
seen wearing a scapular, and don’t know how to say the 
beads. ‘They hav no devotion to the saints, and don’t care to 
know, even the meaning of devotion to the Sacred Heart. I£ 
the pope sounds a note of warning to any people, they say 
he is meddling in politics. If the archbishop disapproves of 
a society, or condemns an abuse, those very Liberal Catholics 
shake their very Liberal heads, and say they don’t see any- 
thing wrong in it. The church is not progressiv enough for 
them.” E 


If this be-true, it furnishes the strongest possible 
argument in favor of our public schools. 
a a 
“The Vice Society. 
The appended note of invitation was recently re- 


: . -| ceived at Tue TRUTH SEEKER office: 
In view of the safety of all that is worthful—of the 


150 Nassau st., New Yoru, Jan. 18, 1884, 
Dear Sır: Inclosed please find tickets of admission to 
the 10th Anniversary of this Society. : . 
The report of the past year, with the address and a synop- 
sis of the great work accomplished during the past ten years, 
will, we believe, impress you with its important bearing upon 


public morals, and your personal presence will encourage us 


in our arduous struggle for the moral purity of the young. 
After these years of faithful service in the cause of public 
morals, we feel we hav the right to ask and look for the 


Please hand extra tickets to your friends. On behalf of 
the Society. Very truly yours, SAMUEL CoLGATE, Pres., 
ANTHONY Comstock, Sec’y. ` 


The society on behalf of which this invitation was 


-hearty co-operation of every good citizen. 


made is the New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. 


Upon the paper on which the document ig 
printed is a list of the board of managers of the con- 
cern, and the seal of the society. This latter repre- 
sents a stern-faced policeman clubbing a hand-cuffed 


culprit into a dungeon cell, cn the one side, and a 


gentleman in a plug hat burning a quantity of books 
on the other. From the expression of holy horror ° 
on the countenance of the man who is burning the 
books, they are evidently obscene. All of which was 
accompanied with a ticket of admission, dated Tues- 
day evening, Jan. 23, 1884. 
Taking all the available moral encouragement that 
was lying loose around the office on the date in ques- 
tion, together with a Christian young man connected 
with the establishment, a representativ of Tan Trura 
SEEKER sought the hall of the society. which is in the 


Young Men’s Christian Association building. The 
visitors were halted at the door, the man who took 
the tickets explaining, “ The minister’s prayin’.” The 
men from Tar Trura Seexer office waited, but Mr. 
Henry Borgh, whe came along at ‘tho pamortimoy' 
passed in and sat down. The prayer, offered up by Dr. ` 
Deems, endured some ten minutes; and then the 
visitors were admitted. Some three or four hundred 


men were in the -hall. On the stage; seated in a 
semicircle, after the fashion of the minstrels, were 
Morris. K. Jessup, William E. Dodge, the Rev. Dr, 


Buckley, editor of the Advocate; the Rev. Dr. Ros- 
well D. Hitchcock, the Rev. Dr. Roderick Terry, and 
Anthony Comstock. These were soon re-enforced by 


Mr. Bergh. President Colgate, whose name may be 


out the country, presided and introduced the treas- 
urer, Mr. Kiliaen Van Renssalaer, who read his re- 
Mr. Van Renssalaer is what Josh Whitcomb 


The society had 
expended about $9,000 the past year, and there was 
a deficiency in the treasury of $374.43. All of which 
was respectfully submitted. 

Anthony Comstock was next presented.. Mr. Com- 
stock is growing fat and baldheaded. The outline of 
his face is midway between that of a bulldog and a 
He had a report toread. This he delivered 
with such energy as to lose his place several times, 
violating the rules of grammar with a wild freedom 
that must hav been painful to the educated persons 


behind, as it was ludicrous to those before him. In 


the year 1883, he stated, 128 arrests. had been made 
Of these 125 resulted in 
conviction. The aggregate of the sentences which - 
might hav’ been inflicted was something like 150 
Instead of that, however, the sentences which 
This 
caused Mr. Comstock considerable grief. Wicked 
men known as Infidels and so-called Liberals had at- 
tempted to persecute “your secretary.” They had 
even tried to get the laws repealed under which he 
operated. It was further divulged by the speaker 
that bribes had been offered him if he would let up 
on certain parties. This, however, he had heroically 
refrained from doing, though sums as high as $20,000 
were tendered. “Your secretary” is obviously of 
the notion that if a person is going to tell a lie, he 
may as well tell a big one. In one breath Mr. Com- 
stock stated that vice was decreasing, and in the next 
presented the fact that more arrests had been made 
There is a con- 


ored to explain. The one, however, was evidently 
designed tc show the usefulness of the society in the 
past, and the other the necessity of supporting it in 
the future. In all the results that had been achieved, 
the secretary thought he perceived the footprints of 
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an almighty hand, and he could exclaim in the lan- 
guage of scripture, “ What hath God wrought!” 
President Colgate brought up the financial neces- 
sities of the society. He said that the salary paid 
Comstock was $4,000 per year. This was none too 
much, as he had to take his life with him. The Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Buckley followed the soap man. Mr. 
Buckley is not the sort of man one would suppose 
him to be from reading the paper of which he is the 
editor; for whereas the Advocate is generally little 
more than a petrifaction of ancient stupidity, the rev- 
erend doctor himself is tolerably modern. Like the 


secretary of the society, he is bald above the ears. | 


The top of his head, moreover, is as flat as the bot- 
tom of a bucket. He alluded facetiously to the scar 
on Comstock’s face, told laughable and racy anec- 
- dotes, and related some alleged facts in regard to the 
effects of immoral literature that were shocking in the 
extreme. Within the last year three ministers had 
been hurled from the high position they held on ac- 
count of the commission of crimes which could not 
be mentioned. Words which are usually spoken in a 
whisper Dr. Buckley rattled off with a glibness that 
must hav added to the horror in which they are held 
by the society. Before closing, the speaker sug- 
gested a collection. This was to all appearances 
spontaneous, but the alacrity with which several 
young men carrying baskets distributed themselvs 
among the audience suggested that it was a precon- 
certed arrangement. Dr. Buckley contributed $10, 
and urged his hearers to remember the society in 
their wills. He would remember it in his will only 
for the fact that he belonged to a profession, that of 
an editor, which never by legitimate means accumu- 
lated any property. Perhaps the money obtained by 
_ regard as legitimately accumulated. 

The Rev. Dr. Terry, a lusty-looking person, well- 
‘fed and well dressed, made a brief and innocuous 
speech mainly in words of one ‘syllable. He knew a 
man who saw a vile picture when only fourteen years 
old, and who did not recover from the shock until he 
was thirty-five. . The audience were discouragingly 
silent during the continuance of Dr. Terry’s remarks, 
and no applause greeted his closing appeals. The 
eloquence of Dr. Buckley had exhausted their enthu- 
siasm, and the collection had had a depressing effect. 
The members of the society were requested to remain 
when the visitors had departed. What was done 
thereafter is unknown. The surmise is that Com- 
stock opened his celebrated gripsack and displayed 


the collection of rare pictures which he is known to. 


“possess. “Ha OOK atr neso; t embers" 
would, for prudential reasons, voluntarily resign their 
money to the possession of the treasurer before ex- 
posing themselvs to the temptations of the street. 
As for Comstock, he will go on in the great work of 
seizing tons of that sort of literature, which, if we 
take his word for it, his society has practically sup- 
pressed. 


E a 
Philosophy on the Half-Shell; or, Ethics of °83. 
VIVISECTION.—ELLIOTT PRESTON TO E. B. FOOTE, JR. 


Sir: Permit me to thank you for calling attention, 
through the columns of Taz Truru Srexer (Jan. 12, 
1884), to the essay upon vivisection which I pub- 
lished in that journal’s issue of Dec. 29, 1883. 

All that is necessary is that some one should “set 
the ball rolling,” get the public interested in the mat- 
ter, and thus bring before them, in its full measure 
of atrocity, this terrible subject; and this, not be- 
cause they will take pleasure in hearing of it (until 
their sympathies become enlisted), but for the sake 
of justice and of humanity. 

I do not, my dear sir, intend in any way to imply 
that you speak otherwise than as you believe in your 
criticism of my article, which now lies before me, but 
I do say, and that most emphatically, that if you are 
honest in the expression of your views on this sub- 

ject you are wofully ignorant of its atrocities. 

You speak of “straining at gnats and swallowing 
camels.” This remark reminds me of the poor, ig- 
norant vivisector who was filled with innocent won- 
derment that any reasonable being should object to 
a vivisector “ scratching a newt’s tail.” À 

Let us see if vivisectors stop at the “scratching of 
newt’s tails.” 

I quote from the lecture upon vivisection delivered 
by Mr. Henry Bergh before the New York legislature. 
The extract describes the vivisection of horses. Quot- 
ing from Mr. Murdock, “s most conscientious and 
able veterinary surgeon,” he (Mr. Bergh) says: 

“ Here lay six or seven horses, fixed by every mechanical 
device, by the head and feet, to these pillars, on which the 
students were engaged in performing different operations. 

‘« The sight was truly horrible! : 

‘*The operations had begun early in the forenoon, it now 
being three o’clock in the afternoon, when we entered the 
place, so that the poor wretches had ceased being able to 
make any violent struggles; but the deep heaving of the pant- 

- ing chest, and horrid look of the eyes, where such were yet 


left in the head—the head itself being lashed to the pillar— 
was harrowing beyond endurance. 

-“ The students had begun their day’s work in the least 
vital parts of the animals; the trunks were there, but they 
- had lost their tails, hoofs, and ears, ete., and the operators 

were now engaged in the more important operations, such as 
tying the arteries, trepanning the cranium, cutting down 
upon the sensitiv parts, as We were informed, on expressing 


speculation in mining stocks Mr. Buckley does not} 


our horror, that they might see the retraction of the mus- 
cles by pinching and irritating the various nerves! 

“ One animal bad the side of the head. including the eye 
and ear, completely dissected. and other students were laying 
open and cauterizing the back of the same animal. 

“A little bay mare, worn out in the service of man, one of 
eight, on a certain operation day. having unfortunately re- 
tained life throughout the fiendish ordeal, and looking like 
nothing ever made by the hand of God, with loins ripped 
open, skin torn and plowed by red-hot irons, riddled by se- 
tons, tendons severed, hoofless, sightless, and defenseless, 
was exultingly reared on her bleeding feet, just when gasping 
for death, and dying. to show what dexterity had done in 
completing its work before death took place!” 

Here I close the extract. Now, Mr. Foote, how 
many thousand or hundred thousand slaughtered 
animals would be required to supply a sum of agony 
sufficient to counterpoise that of this one poor little 
bay mare? I deprecate, in the strongest terms, all 
ernelty in the slaughtering of animals for food. since 
it is an operation which could be easily accomplished 
absolutely without suffering (by an electric shock, for 
example); but to compare the pain of slaughtering 
to that of vivisecting is like comparing a single grain 
of sand-to the mighty desert. 

This is a subject the facts of which I chance to 
know something about, and I absolutely deny that 
any discoveries of great value to mankind bav been 
made through the aid of vivisection. Such state- 
ments are the veriest “poppy-cock,” and hav been 
exploded, again and again, by the disciples of true 
science, a8 opposed by those of pseudo science. 

“Harvey, and the circulation of the blood,” 
“Hunter and the stag,” etc., are about used up, as 
part and parcel of the stock in trade of the medical 
fraternity, kept to be used as ramparts in their cru- 
sade against. the friends of humanity. 

Do I understand you, sir, to countenance the law 
(in practice) of “let the strongest liv, and the weak- 
est. die,” which vou quote in your criticism? Jf so, 
I disagree, absolutely and entirely, from you. Such 
is, indeed, the cruel law of nature, and goes far 
toward making this world the hell it is to so many 
myriads of earth’s creatures; but, for myself, I will 
fight “to the last ditch,” to protect the weak and 
oppressed against the powerful and the oppressor. 
Extiott Preston. 


rr 
An Incident in Paine’s Life. 


To var Eprror or Tue Trots Seexer, Sir: As 
the friends of humanity and equal rights propose 
to celebrate the anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Paine, I feel as though a word from an old man of 
84 years might be of some interest to those who, like 
T f —honor-tbo-namo-of- Thomos-Paine, a man 
whose whole life was spent in doing good to and for 
his fellow-man. No man on earth was more unself- 
ish or made greater sacrifices for the freedom of his 
race than he. 

T was brought up on a farm five miles east of Lan- 
caster, Pa. Henry Martin, an old Revolutionary 
soldier, who enlisted and served through the war, 
joined farms with us. He was in camp at Valley 
Forge during that awful winter, when in the darkest 
hour of the nation’s existence, starvation and want of 
clothing made the situation horrible in the extreme, 
and few there were who were not ready to desert. 
> One day a council was held, when a resolution was 
passed to leave the camp in a body and go out among 
the farmers of Chester, Montgomery, and Lancaster 
counties to seek shelter, clothing, and food. When 
they were about to start, a soldier who had been on 
picket duty came running through the knee-deep 
snow and announced the approach of three four-horse 
teams. All were on the look-out, when a small man 
was seen making his way on foot through the snow, 
ahead of the teams and wagons. Notice was given 
to the officers—who occupied the old stove house in 
which I hav been living for more than sixty years— 
of the approach cf the teams and little man. All the. 
camp were on the look-out, when the little man said: 
“Come on, my friends; we hav in yonder wagons 
clothing, provisions, blankets, and boots and shoes 
for vou.” 

“Every heart,” said Henry Martin, “leaped with 
o ae 
This little man was Thomas Paine. He had gone 
around and begged anything the citizens and farm- 
ers of Philadelphia and vicinity could giv, and bought 
with his own money flour, meat, etc., and left Phila- 
delphia at 2 o’clock in the morning, and traveled, as 
the road then ran, twenty-eight miles to Valley 
Forge. He with his own hands handed out boots, 
shoes, stockings, mittens, and clothes. 

Martin said Paine would cheer them to persevere. 
“You will,” said: Paine, “be victorious. Only keep 
together, and do your duty.” “ Those three wagon- 
loads,” said Martin, “made us comfortable, and our 
resolution was rescinded at once. Paine came on 
foot two weeks afterward with all the papers and 
books he could carry. No man,” continued Martin, 
‘was so beloved in the army as Thomas Paine. He 
brought to us during that winter loads of luxuries 
such as we could not get, and when any one of us 
was sick he would sit by and cheer us. All the sol- 
diers were rejoiced to meet him.” 

William Kirk, with whom I lived, asked Martin one 
day if Paine ever carried whisky to the soldiers at 
Valley Forge, “No,” said Martin; “he always would 
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say, when asked to bring us liquor, ‘ My friends, it is 
very hard to get you clothes and such food as you 
ought to hav and cannot do without; but you .can 
get along better without liquor.” 

Henry Martin was the soldier that climbed into a 
cherry-tree on the night after the army retreated 
from Chadsford on the Brandywine and during the 
massacre by the British. Martin was .thus saved. 
I last saw that cherry-tree fifty years ago. 

Martin could never bear to hear a word spoken 
against Thomas Paine. He often spoke of the great 
friendship that existed between Paine and Washing- 
ton and Lafayette, and all the officers of the army. 
He said Paine at one time got the Quaker girls to 
form sewing and knitting socials, and in two or three 
weeks he brought socks, mittens, neckerchiefs, and 
lots of cakes, boiled hams, pies, etc.—enough for a 
feast for the whole army. Sucb acts of kindness and 
his devotion to the rights of man were evidence of an 
honest man and a friend to humanity. 

When Elias and Willett Hicks called to see him 
on the day he died, Elias said: ‘Thomas, had thee 
not better say that thee might hav been mistaken in 
thy opinion as to the divinity of Jesus, and by this 
retraction disarm thy enemies who may slander thy 
character?” He extended his hand, and said: “Dear 
friends, I hav nothing to retract. I hav endeavored. 
to do my duty to humanity and my adopted country.” 

Willett Hicks told this in my hearing in 1831 in 
Philadelphia. It is a lamentable fact that such a 
spirit of slander should exist in the orthodox church 
against Thomas Paine, after a life so devoted to hu- 
manity as his. Iam glad that the world is waking 
to its duty to the memory of Thomas Paine. 

Battle Creek, January 20th. H. Wis. 


Elder Willard. 


The manner of disposal of Elder Willard’s claim, 
as recited in the following, is respectfully recom- 
mended to those senators and congressmen who are 
considering our army chaplains’ back salary grab. 

The petition of Elder Willard to the County Board 
explains itself: 


To the Hon. Board of Supervisors of Dodge County : 

The undersigned would most respectfully represent that ho 
was elected and acted as County Chaplain for the said County 
of Dodge for the years 1873 to 1878 inclusiv, and has nover re- 
ceived any compensation therefor, although the claim has 
been repeatedly before tho board, and as ropeatedly rejected. 
I claim there is justly due mo $10,000, $5,000 for the yearly 
salary, and $5,000 as accumulated interest; and firmly believing 
that the present Board will do even and exact justice by your 
petitioner at this time, I present the above claim, and would 
refer tho Ilon. Bourd, for-contfirmmntion of the snid claim, to the 
Hon. Judges Sloan, Lamoreux, and Lewis, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Roads and Bridges. 

All of which is piously and prayerfully submitted, 

Exper WILLARD, 
Pastor of the First Broad Gange church. 


At the elder’s request the petition was referred to 
the Committee on Equalization, who made the fol- 
lowing report: 


To the Honorable Board of Supervisors of Dodge County: 

Your committee on Equalization, to whom was referred the 
petition of “Elder” Willard, in respect to back pay as chaplain 
of this county, having thoroughly exwmined the subject mat- 
ter of said petition, and after due deliberation, long consulta- 
tion, and maturo reflection, respectfully submit the following 
report: f 

While we are not insensible to the carnest cfforts and con- 
tinuous labors of our esteemed brother in our behalf, cte., we 
feel that his influence lias not been successful in so far win- 
ning us from the ways of the-world as to prevent us from 
using the greater part of our substance in supplying onr tem- 
poral, physical, and spiritual wants, which condition of things 
leaves us with no means wherewith to cither open a spiritual 
“jack pot” or “smear” the track of our reverend friend to 
“kingdom come,” where assigninents are few, and County 
Boards fewer. Yet being uware that our brothers perfect 
faith in a blessed immortality in the “Sweet By and By,” is 
of far more value to him than any amonnt of sordid gold, ‘or 
filthy lucre, and knowing that he will remember the example 
of that Truly Good One who admonished his followers to giv 
all to the Poor Committee, and follow him with « dude cane 
and little bag, and offer to a fallen world a salvation free as a 
bridge appropriation, and priceless as bhe columns of a ring 
newspaper, and as we desire to render hin all the nid within 
our power, to render his cternal happiness secure, we offer the 
following resolution: : 

Resolved, That an order be drawn on St. Peter, payable on 
sight at the box oflice of the New Jerusalem, in favor of Elder 
Willard, for the sum of $10,000, in the circulating medium of 
that locality, to be drawn from any funds not otherwise appro- 
priated; it being understood that such order be not transfer- 
able, nor shall it subject the drawer to payment of exchange. 

J. A. BARNEY, | 

H. C. J. ENGELBRACHY, | - 
WM. JECHE, 
SoLOMON RUDOLF. 
Gro. W. MORSE, 

1 T. Moun, 
Exnesr Dowe, 
ANDREW WILLARD. 


| 
| Committee. 
| 
| 


j 


Touching remarks were made in support of the re- 
port by Judges Sloan and Lewis, laymen of the 
elder’s church, and it was adopted. They doubted 
their ability to ever be able to collect the money for 
the elder, but he was so pleased with the Board's 
good intentions that he was willing to accept the 
order, take his chances, and giv a receipt in full for 
his claim, and offered the following resolution, which 


was also adopted: 
Resolved. That the chairman of this Board cause to be pub- 


lished, at his own cxpense, the petition and claim of Elder 
Willard and ihe report thereon in the Beaver Dain Argus, a 
religious newspaper published at Beaver Dam. 
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Is Bishop Potter Also a Heretic? 


The rage of the clergy over Heber Newton’s heresy 
has not yet subsided. A healthy portion of it, how- 
ever, is being transferred to the assistant bishop, not 


for his letter silencing Mr. Newton, but for his re- 
missness in not dragging that individual before an 
ecclesiastical court for trial. It appears that the 
senior bishop of the diocese, Mr. Horatio Potter, has 
given the assistant bishop, Mr. Henry Potter, an 
ecclesiastical power of attorney to bind and loose, 
save or damn, and do in all things with the sheep 
and shepherd as the senior bishop himself would do 
were he not too old. And it is for failing to unfrock 
Mr. Newton that the pious are wroth with him. _ 

One irate doctor of divinity charges that the as- 
sistant bishop is dodging the issue. When Mr. Pot- 
ter wrote to Mr. Newton beseeching him to desist from 
promulgating his heresy, it is claimed he had the 
power to order the disturber of the faithful from the 
pulpit. 

Another eminent D.D. said that among the papers 
handed over with the ecclesiastical power of attorney 
to the new bishop by the old bishop was the present- 
ment of Mr. Newton for heresy. With him alone 
rests the responsibility of continuing the traitor to 
Christ in the pulpit. 

Nicholas Quackenbos, a lawyer who has figured 
prominently among the clergy and laity who for 
_ nearly a year hav vigorously denounced the Rev. R. 
Heber Newton as a heretic, said that he and the 
gentlemen associated with him were not disposed to 
retreat one inch from the stand they hav taken in 
regard to Mr. Newton, namely, that the gentleman 
must either recant or leave the church whose doc- 
trins he has impeached. i 


‘ Assistant Bishop Potter, however, is in no sense able,” 
he said, “to comprehend his duty in the premises. One 
thing is certain, the power to disciplin a rebellious priest 
rests somewhere in the diocese, and it has always been con- 
sidered the prerogativ of the bishops to exercise this author- 
ity. The gentlemen who are alive to the necessity of settling 
the question whether Mr. Newton shall continue to preach 
doctrins subversiv to the tenets of all religion, and do this as 
a clergyman of the Episcopal church, or whether he shall be 
deposed from his priesthood, concluded to settle the ques- 
tion of Dr. Potter’s powers. With this object in view, and 
desiring to put the assistant bishop in a stable position, 
Stephen P. Nash, a member of the standing committee, and 
a lawyer than whom there is none better versed in the modes 
- of ecclesiastical procedure, drew up an assignment of the 
bishop's powers in favor of his assistant. Bishop Potter 
executed this instrument in December, and it has been in the 
possession of the assistant bishop ever since. It is due to 
that gentleman to say that he does not consider even this 
document strong enough to warrant him in suspending Mr. 
Newton. It is hard to believe, though, that Mr. Nash, know- 
ing the purpose for which the instrument was intended, 
failed to make it perfect. Men like the Rev. Drs. Morgan, 
McKim, Decosta, and Houghton, and Prof. Buell, of the 
theological seminary, are entitled to some consideration,” 
continued Mr. Quackenbos. “All unite in denouncing Mr. 
Newton’s teachings as heretical, and yet, with the issue fairly 
joined and the presentment made, excessiv ecclesiastical 
red-tape appears at every point, and meanwhile Mr. New- 
ton stands before the world an accredited minister, and to all 
outward appearances indorsed by the church whose very 
foundations he is undermining. The case must come to a 
trial. It is a false shame which prevents Episcopalians from 
engaging in a trial because it may cause scandal. A public 
trial, followed by the deposition of R. Heber Newton, will not 
stir up one-hundredth part of the scandal sown by one of his 
sermons. He has attacked the dogmas of the church, and if 
he desires to continue the warfare let him do it outside the 
Episcopal church, and not expose us all to contempt. He 
will without doubt contest the charges by using every tech- 
nicality, but a judicial proceeding can end but with one 
result—his expulsion. He has delayed the day of accounting 
for a long time, and has been ably seconded by many friends 
among his clerical brethren in staving off the trial; but now 
there is no retreat—R. Heber Newton must be adjudged 


heretical in his teachings or the church must revise the 
Thirty-Nive Articles and the creed; and, to quote Hamlet, ‘Tl 
fight with him upon this theme until my eylids can no 
longer wag.’” 

So it appears that Mr. Newton is only scotched; not 
slain—silenced but not suspended—under bonds but 
out on bail. Alas and alack! poor church! poor 
bishop! poor preacher! They all deserve the sym- 
pathy of a laughing world. 

But did it never occur to the Christian brethren 
who are thirsting for the preacher’s blood, and up- 
braiding the bishop for not shedding it, that perhaps 


cal and legendary character of the Old Testament? 
-<e 
-` The Plymouth Thermometer. 

Mr. Beecher preached last Sunday a notable ser- 
mon. It partook more or less ofthe nature of a confes- 
sion. He has been for thirty years a successful the- 
ological trimmer, seeing the truth, but afraid to 
speak it for fear of the effect upon his congregation 
and the world. “I take it for granted,” he said, 
“that if I had preached thirty years ago what I 


preach now, it would hav been the greatest mischief, 


to you—if you had believed it; but for thirty years I 
hav been cautious; I hav held back. When I think 
a thing to be true, and hav proved it true, God has 
given me the courage of explicitness, and of thunder, 
if need be, to enunciate it.” There is much in 


Mr. Beecher’s character that we can admire, but this 


insincerity is not tø his credit, and his congregation 
must, after this laying bare of his heart, hav their 
doubts increased. How do they know that his fer- 
vid panegyrics of God are not a varnished veneering 
to conceal his doubts of the existence of that “ per- 
son?” It may be that Mr. Beecher intends this; 
but how can they or anyone else be sure of what he 
means? i 

Mr. Beecher is in perfect sympathy, he assured his 
hearers, with what is called the school of advanced 
thought; for twenty years he has undergone a grad- 
ual change in his opinions upon the structure of the 
Old Testament, which he has corroborated year after 
year by investigation, so that he has long been pre- 
pared to acéept tho now light that has boon Jot-in 
upon the dogmas of verbal and plenary inspiration— 
yet after this he thinks “every minister of the gospel 
should be cautious and careful.” ` 

This is the coward’s cry. It has been howled in 
our ears alike by orthodox Christians and conservativ 
Liberals. “Don’t uproot faith in the supernatural, 
for the consequences may be disastrous.” “If peo- 
ple are so bad with religion, what will they not be 
and do without it?” We hav no patience with such 
sophistry. If a spade is a spade, call it a spade, and 
not a shovel. No amount-of “caution” and “ care- 
fulness” can convert black into white. If Genesis is 
a legend, say so. If robbing anyone of the belief in 
miracles causes him to rob his neighbor of his money, 
shut him up. To all the claptrap of cautious theo- 
logians and public teachers Mr. Beecher has himself 
formulated the unanswerable reply, “ Liberty cor- 
rects its own mistakes.” ‘Believing this, we cannot 
see why the Brooklyn teacher should in the past hav 
been so cautious. 

Continuing his confession, Mr. Beecher said: 

“T must add one thing. The pulpit has no longer that ab- 
solute jurisdiction in morals and religion which it once had. 
A thousand books are doing that which the church ought to 
bav done. A thoasand able men—scientific—are doing that 
which if the church won’t do will be done for it. Young men 
read Huxley and Tyndall and Spencer and the rest. If you 
won't help them they will help themselvs, and if our Sunday- 
schools go on printing books that are built on the plan of 
five hundred years ago, and will not explain the truth to our 
young people, they will grow up outside of the church, and 
from the outside light be enabled to see that they hav been 
uninstructed in the church. Then they will become Infidels.” 


Mr. Beecher has been happily likened to a ther- 
momometer. The theological atmosphere has great 
effect upon him. Hisaltitude is the altitude of Prot- 
estant Christianity. If this be so, the church is in a 
sorry plight. Seeing the truth, it dare not affirm it, 
and yet it asks to be accepted as a moral guide. 
Out upon such whiffling! Either the Bible is a su- 
pernatural production or it is the writings of men. 
Which is it? Let us hav some explicit opinion at 
last from the pulpit of Plymouth church. 

Mr. Beecher said that “the Old Testament has 
got a great deal of straw upon which the wheat 
grew. Don’t think that we are bound to eat the 
straw.” Ofcourse not. But will Mr. Beecher be so 
good as to point out @ scientific truth, or a histori- 


Potter believes Newton to be right about the mythi-' 


cal truth, in the Pentateuch? And will he pick out. 
a work from among all the classics that contains so 
much immorality as the thirty-four following books 
that compose the Old Testament. Why, then, is it 
that “the gréatest need in the religious instruction 
iof the young is a wise and judicious instruction in 
regard to the nature of the Bible—the history of it, 
ithe value of it, and wherein the value consists— 
[a and helpful, written by men who are in 
sympathy with the work of God?’ If a book could 
be two things—if it could be false yet true—there 
might be some sense in this double-dealing, this 
jugglery of words. But what profit is it to the young, 
‘looking at the matter from Mr. Beecher’s apparent 
standpoint, to hav “wise and judicious instruction 
in regard to the nature of” a falsehood? Much 
better will it be to use the time in the study of the 
true. If Herbert: Spencer's philosophy is to supplant 
the scripture, let the young study that, and not 
waste.more time over the Jewish Bible than they 
do over the Vedas or in a study of Mohammedanism. 
The varying states or phases of Mr Beecher’s mind - 
are in themselvs no unworthy study. He is a man 
of almost unlimited influence, of wondrous power, 
of well-nigh boundless capacity for good. It is 
a pity he is not more logical, and that he feels the 
need of dissembling. Years ago he said to Stephen 
Pearl Andrews: “I thank God, Andrews, that such 
men a8 you exist; men who hav the courage to face 
the world and say the most radical things.” If Mr. 
Beecher could only pluck up the courage he so much 
admires in others, he might easily be the much- 
needed new Luther. 


- 
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Public Lands. 

The jobbery in public lands, the abuses of which 
hav been the theme of many of our contributors, led 
by Mr. Hacker, to whom hundreds of small farmers 
in Maine are indebted for the ground they till, is 
meeting with a quick and practical solution, if Con- 
gress is not bribed to inaction by the railroad cor- 
porations whose grants are forfeited. 

William Steele Holman, of Indiana, has introduced, 


and the House of Representativs has passed, a reso- 


lution containing threa pointa which seem to meet. 
the requirements of the public. The resolution pro- 
vides, in the first place, that all railroad land grants 
which hav not been earned by the fulfilment of the 
conditions specified in the respectiv acts “ ought to 
be declared forfeited and restored to the public do- 
main.” 

The second part of the resolution declares, in ef- 
fect, that the whole system of land laws now existing 
ought to be overhauled and so changed as to open 
the agricultural portions to actual settlers only, and 
to prevent grabs of public lands of any kind, whether ` 
farming, mineral, or forest. This involves a thorough 
revision of the Pre-emption, Homestead, Bounty, 
Timber Culture, and other laws under which private 
individuals now acquire title to parts of the public. 
territory. ” 

In the third place, the resolution passed on Tues- 
day puts the land question at the front by providing 
that the Committee on Public Lands may report its 
bills at any time, yielding precedence only to revenue 
and appropriation measures. 

If provisions of these resolutions shall be em- 
bodied in a law, and put in force, it will redeem in 
the neighborhood of 100,000,000 acres of land, of © 
which fifteen millions will come from the Texas Pa- 
cific Railroad. Congress has, altogether, given to 
railroads direct, and to the states for the use of rail- 
roads, 179,922,528 acres. By the terms of their 
grants they hav forfeited over one-half of it. This 
land is worth, in round numbers, four hundred mill- 
ions of dollars, three hundred and twenty-three mill- 
ions of which remain unsold in the hands of the rail- 
road corporations. The facts in this matter were set 
forth some months ago by George W. Julian, a prom- 
inent Freethinker, in the North American Review, and 
in a recent issue of John Swinton’s Paper his Wash- 
ington correspondent has retold them. By means of 
these immense grants of land the government of the — 
United States has furnished the Pacific railroads 
about forty per cent of the cost of construction. Be- 
sides this, “the subsidized Pacific roads owe the 
government, in principal and interest, ninety-six mill- 
ion dollars, and the Auditor of Railroad Accounts 
estimates that in addition to the large amount of in- 
terest already paid by the United States the govern- 
ment will pay—though the companies are ultimately 
responsible—the annual interest on the loan for the 
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piste forfeitable by the failure of these corporations to per- 
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next seventeen years, amounting to nearly sixty-six 
. million dollars.” k 
When the corporation first asked for a land grant 


- for a canal in Ilinois, their representativs said they 


wanted it for the purpose of encouraging the devel- 
opment of the country and of internal improvements. 
This cry, says the correspondent, has been the key- 
note of every request that Congress has granted ever 
since. But, after our recent six years of financial 
stringency: 


“Members of Congress began to wonder whether this de- 
velopment of public domain had not been a littte too expen- 
siv, and when they looked into the matter they found that, 
with very few exceptions, the corporations that had obtained 
these enormous grants were snapping their fingers at the 
government and violating almost every condition upon which 
the grants were contingent. They found that by the condi- 
tions of the grant iii nearly every case the road to which it 
went must be completed within a fixed number of years—a 
condition which, in a majority of cases, might as well never 
hav been inserted. They found that in nearly every grant 
there was a provision that the government should hav free 
use of the road for transportation of troops, etc., and that 
the government had been hoodwinked into so wording this 
provision that it amounted to nothing, and the government 
has to pay transportation prices just as anybody else does. 
They found that immense sections of land were withdrawn 
by the Land Office for the roads, so that it was not safe for 
settlers to go on the lands. Nor could they be opened up 
and cultivated; nor were they available for taxes; they were 
just about as valuable for present use as they would hav been 
if they had been so many sheets of water. They found that 
there had been over-certification of lands to railroad com- 
panies, and they found in general a disregard of obligation 
on the part of railroad corporations, and a disposition on the 
part of the government to ignore such disregard. They 
found, too, that the great Pacific corporation were scheming 
to avoid their many obligations to the government, and, 
though checked, they had the authority of the Auditor of 
Railroad Accounts for the assertion that, without great care 
and consideration on the part of the government, there was 
danger that the entire debt these companies owe and will 
owe the government, amounting at maturity to more than one 
hundred million dollars, would be lost. With these startling 
discoveries, efforts were made as early as 1877 to bring the 
subject to the attention of Congress by discussion. Resolu- 
tions declaring the unearned lands forfeited were then in- 
troduced. It was then estimated that the passage of such 
resolution or bill would remit back to the United States not 
less than 100,000,000 acres of public land, which hav been 
granted to but not earned by railroad corporations, and which 


that the reclaiming of. these lands would open up to settle- 
ment valuable lands that had been withheld for more than 
twenty years, much of them. This withdrawal of these 
lands has not only defrauded of their rights thousands of 
home-seeking settlers, but has also prevented the settlement 
and development of an immense domain, while the treasury 
has suffered the incidental losses arising therefrom. It was 
reported to Congress at this time that the abuses of public 
faith and public credit that these land grants hav caused de- 
mand immediate remedy. It was also said that it would be 
hard adequately to estimate the loss of wealth and time, be- 
cause of a failure to develop, from year to year, the material 
rosources of the extensiv tracts of lands long locked up in 
land grants to corporations, many of them. not deserving the 
name, being to all intents rings, who are and who had been 
using their grants as bases of credits with which to enrich 
their own coffers, at the expense of the hardy tillers of the 
soil, the prosperity of the country, and of innocent pur- 
chasers of their worthless stocks and bonds, without so much 
as an attempt to comply with the terms of their respectiv 
grants, and who hav thus made the government a party to 
their fraudulent transaction.” 


Nor is this all. Something like three hundred 
millions of acres more hav been pre-empted by large 
holders, many of them foreigners, and between the 
two the small settlers are squeezed out, while our 
public lands are going without yielding adequate re- 
turns, either in money or advancement of civilization. 
A writer in the Star recently tabulated some of the 
enormous holdings of companies and individuals. 
Nearly eight million acres are held by thirty-two in- 


dividuals. But these are Americans. The foreign 
holdings are much larger, being given as follows: 
Acres. 
The Holland Land Company, New Mexico, 4,500,000 
An English syndicate No. 3 in Texas, . . 3,000,000 
Sir Edward Reid and a syndicate in Florida, 2,000,000 
English syndicate in Mississippi, . 1,800,000 
Marquis of Tweedale, 1,750,000 
Phillips, Marshal & Co., London, 1,300,000 
German syndicate, ; A . 1,100,000 
Anglo-American syndicate. Mr. Rogers, presi- 
dent, London, s 750,000 
Bryan H. Evans, of London, i in Mississippi, 700,000 
Duke of Sutherland, 5 425,000 
British Land Company, i in Kansas, : 320,000 
William Whalley, M. P. , Peterboro, England, ‘ 310,000 
Missouri Lard Co., Edinburgh, Scotland, 300,000 
Robert Tennant, of London, n . 230,000 
Dundee Land Company, Scotland, F . 247,000 
Lord Dunmore, 5 : c 120,000 
Benjamin Newgas, Liverpool, : ; 100,000 
Lord Houghton, in Florida, : g < 60,000 
Lord Dunraven, in Colorado, x 60,000 
English Land Company, in Florida, - ; 50,000 
50,000 


England Land Company, in Arkansas, . . 


Albert Poel, M. P:;, Leicestershire, England, 10,000 
Sir J. L. Kay, Yorkshire, England, A . 5,000 
Alexander Grant, of London, in Kansas, 35,000 


English syndicate (represented by Close Bros. J 


Wisconsin, : 110,000 
M. Ellerhauser, of Halifax, N. S.,in West Virginia, 600,000 
A Scotch syndicate, in Florida, è i 500,000 
A. Boysen, Danish Consul, in Milwaukee, 50,000 
Missouri Land Co., of Edinburgh, Scotland, 165,000 


Total, : . . . 20,747,000 


Mr. Thomas K. Beecher, ETA and Labor 
Reformer, whom Mr. H. L. Green voted for but did 
not elect, characterized this foreign invasion as “a 
high-lifting, frowning portent that should startle 
every intelligent patriot, and cause him to instruct 
his congressman inexorably to the effect that the 
ownership of land by non-residents must come to an 
end; and further, that the ownership of: lands in 
great blocks must come to an end. However plausi- 
ble, because profitable, their temporary occupancy 
may be, we cannot afford to repeat in this country 
the horrible experiences of Ireland.” 

Such, in brief, are the sins of the corporations, and 
of the Republican and Democratic politicians. All 
must admit that the evil is gigantic. The methods 
by which the railroads acquired their lands were 
very recently fully exposed by the printing of C.P. 
Huntington’s private letters to his friend Colton 
relativ to influencing members of Congress by means 
of “$1,000 down and $10,000 in stock when the bill 
is passed.” Yet it is by some considered doubtful if 
Holman’s resolutions will become a law. The Senate 
is considered a “ bulwark of capital,” and it is feared 
that the grip of the corporations upon some of our 
law-makers is too strong to be shaken off. 

However, the duty of every American citizen is 
plain—that is, to aid in redeeming for the use of 
actual settlers the millions of acres squandered by 
previous Congresses. 

Se a a 
A Sensible Bill. 

Assemblyman Hunt introduced a bill at Albany 
last Wednesday, providing for the teaching of hygiene 
and physiology in our public schools. It was pre- 
pared by the temperance people, and is the most 
sensible thing they hav done for a long time. 

Let our children be taught to shun all intoxicating 
bovoragaş,-and-tho-next generation. at least, will be 
free from the demoralization that marks this. Anda 
great problem will be solved in the only thorough 
and lasting way: no personal rights are invaded; 
the most extreme individualists cannot, and we may 
safely say will not, object. The objects of the prohi- 
bitionists will hav been accomplished, and freedom 
preserved. The study of hygiene and physiology, 
when supervised by competent teachers, will show 
that not only is excessiv drinking injurious, but that 
excessiv eating is nearly as bad. We hav been as- 
sured by physicians that the well-to-do people stand 
in nearly the same danger from the latter as from the 
former. They gorge themselvs until their digestion 
is ruined, and then rush to the drug-store for relief. 
It is needless to say the laborers of the country are 
in no danger from this source. 

The introduction of this bill develops the fact that 
some of the temperance people of New York hav level 
heads. Itisa pity the railers at the Mormons do 
not show as much common sense. Polygamy is sup- 
ported by the Old Testament. Educate the Mor- 
mons out of their religious superstition, and polyga- 
my would die of itself. Persecution only makes it 


thrive. 
et m 


Mr. Remsburg in New York. 

At last the people of this city hav had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing this favorit orator. Mr. Remsburg 
lectured before the Liberal Club on the evening ot 
the 25th. Though that body is in some respects one 
hard to please, the speaker captivated it from the 
start. The club is made up of all sorts of elements, 
and a lecturer may consider himself fortunate if he 
escapes from its criticisms with unshaken confidence 
in his own mental soundness. But Mr. Remsburg’s 
positions are so well founded in fact as to be posi- 
tivly. unassailable. There was no speculation, no 
splitting of hairs, but an earnest and eloquent pres- 
entation of the naked truth. A more destructiv 
volley of facts it seems the church never had hurled 
at her tottering walls. These lectures are, therefore, 
what the people need. They go straight to the 
intellect of the hearer, and carry conviction with 
them. If Tae Truta Srexer can do anything to add 
to the success of Mr. Remsburg, he has its full sup- 
port and indorsement. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Mr. Heszr Nzwron preached last Sunday from Exodus 
xxxii, 24: “I cast it into. the fire, and there came out this 
calf.” This was his only allusion to his brethren who are 
demanding his expulsion from the church. 


A aoop old Christian lady up in New Hampshire has dubbed 
our Annual ‘The Devil’s Book.” This must be flattering to 
his Satanic Majesty, for when compared with. “‘ God’s Book” 
the ‘“‘ Truth Seeker Annual” is in every respect a superior 
work. 


Ovr old friend Jeremiah Hacker has printed No. 2 of his 
“Racing Rhymes.” As a poet Father Hacker may be a little 
crude, but the sentiment he embodies in his verses is honest 
and true, and they can be circulated with good effect. It is 
pretty cold weather down in New Jersey now, and we imagin 
the old gentleman’s woodpile is none too big. Send him ten 
cents or a quarter for some of his rhymes so he can add to it 
and keep the rheumatism from the limbs of himself and 
aged partner. Recollect that pis address is Berlin, New 
Jersey. 


Tur Baptist pastors were warned by Dr. Armitage last Mon- 
day at the Pastor’s Conference against reasoning with here- 
tics from the pulpit. ‘‘ Preachers,” he said, “need not drill 
the people in Infidelity to teach them its folly.” ‘This is par 
excellence a coward’s refuge. It is a confession that Dr. Ar- 
mitage, for one, does not dare to giv his congregation the 
real reason why Infidels abound. He knows that a truthful 
statement of the Freethinkers’ positions and philosophy 
would increase instead of diminishing their number. 


Ar the sessicn of the Society for Ethical Culture, held at 
Chickering Hall last Sunday, Professor Felix Adler said he 
would begin to-morrow n series of addresses on New York 
tenement houses. He said that a few members of the society 
had lately subscribed $10,000 as the nucleus of a fund for 
the building of at least one model house for the poor, to be 
managed by the society. He had no doubt the necessary 
money would be raised for this project, but the real necessi- 
ties in the struggle for the amelioration of the lives of the 
poor was that the citizens at large should distinctly under- 
stand what the horrors of tenement house life were, and 
what were the causes from which these horrors sprang. Mr. 
Adler is doing a gloriously practical work. There is no in- 
consistency in such a man preaching the gospel of humanity. 
But what hollow professions are those of the Christian min- 
isters ! 


“Tae Trurs SEEKER ANNUAL” is winning lavish praise 
from all sides. Acknowledging’ the receipt of his copy, Mr. 
H. L. Green remarks: “I am delighted with it. I had no 
idea you would succeed in getting out such a splendid pnb- 
lication. It would hav been cheap at fifty cents. You should 
sell 20,000 copies. Ijnclose an editorial notice I shall pub- 
lish in the Directory.” The notice he speaks of reads this- 
wiss: ‘“ ‘The Truth Seeker Annual and Freethinkers’ Alma- 
nac’ has made its appearance. It is one of the finest pro- 
ductions that has ever been issued from the Liberal press, 
and just the thing that the Freethought movement needs. 
There is a fund of important information contained in ita 
columns that can be fonnd nowhere else. The publishers of 
this annual hav put the Liberal public under great obliga- 
tions to them for bringing out this very valuable publication. 
We can’t understand how it can be furnished at the low price 
of twenty-five cents. No Freetbinker can afford to do with- 
out it.” We thank Mr. Green for his flattering words. After 
having done a really good thing, it is pleasant to be encour- 
aged. And we take the occasion, as the Sun would say, to 
renew to our valued friend the assurance of our most distin- 
guished consideration. 


Tur San Francisco Jruth welcomes the National Liberal 
League to the ranks of the Socialistic revolutionary army. 
There was once a time when Mr. Haskeil, the editor of Truth, 
had doubts of the honesty of the leaders of the League. Had 
he not had those doubts ‘‘there never would hav been any 
question concerning their ultimate bringing up under the red 
flag.” These doubts hav now been removed, and Mr. Has- 
kell is most happy to realize that ‘‘we hav a new and vigor- 
ous band of recruits.” If Tar Trutas Swexer may be allowed 
to hav a word, we would suggest that Mr. Haskell’s Truth is 
a little premature. The planks quoted were not adopted— 
they were only snbmitted to the people for their opinions as 
to their merits, and can be adopted or rejected as the major- 
ity of the delegates to the next congress prefer. To quote 
the Leagueas being under the ‘‘red flag” of Socialism is not 
correct. It is true tbat Man has a Socialistic editor, but we do 
not gather that he is to be allowed to crowd out the legiti- 
mate Leagne work. He was taken on, as we nnderstand it, 
to relieve Mr, Wakeman’s great labors, and broaden the 
scope of the paper. The managers are of course responsible 
to the League, but as they hav paid all the expenses out of 
their own pockets, we are, for one, not going to complain. 

—— 


Lectures and Meetings. 

J. E. Remseurc's appointments for the next three weeks 
are as follows: Norwich, Conn., Feb. 2, 3; Summit Station, 
N. Y., 5; Bradford, Pa., 7; Olean, N. Y., 8, 9; Salamanca, N. 
Y., 10; Forestville, N. Y., 11; New Comerstown, O., 13, 14, 15; 
La Rue, O., 16, 17; Bradford, O., 18,19; Laura, O., 20; Ches- 
terfield, Ind., 21. 


Mrs. Laxe writes us that she and Mr. Peck hav been re- 
engaged by the Liberal Society of Ottumwa, Iowa, for the 
month of February. The Society celebrated the birth of 
Paine with a dinner, and lecture by Mrs. Lake. The Chil- 
dren’s Lyceum, which was organized and is conducted by 
Mr. Peck, is a success, great interest being manifested by 
both parents and children. : 


a 

Onz of the best ways to help along the cause of 
Freethought is to circulate Taz Trura SEEKER. 
Trial subscriptions of three months for 50 cents. 
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Communications. 


Has Man an Immortal Soul, 


AN ENTITY, SEPARATE AND DISTINCT OF ITSELF, WITHOUT 
HIMSELF ?—CONCLUDED. 


It appears unreasonable, without tangible founda- 
tion, against natural evidence, and is very contradic- 
tory, obseure, and declamatory. When he says “ev- 
ery seed has its own body;” then, “Thou sowest not 
that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance 
of wheat, or of some other.grain,” this is too ob- 
scure and general to say just what he did mean; but 
if he says there is a chance for wheat to bear oats, or 
any other grain, I refuse to stand sponsor to the dec- 
Jaration. I deny that any God ever changed one 
grain into another, or sowed one body natural and 
raised a spiritual body out of it. Do you say it was 
singular that the Jews were so universally uninfiu- 
enced by the new dispensation? Is it not a proof of 
the weak and contradictory manner in which it was 
advocated ? and what other innovation ever had so 
slim a following in the house of its friends? 

It was not singular, for in all the statements of the 
new pretended philosophy, then announced as being 
brought to light so miraculously through Christ, and 
as taught by Paul, there was no lucid explanation of 
a single element of matter, or spirit, nor any knowl- 
edge or mystery talked about or preached about, that 
they did not know and understand as well as he did. 
And his own assumptions, ingenious as some of them 
were, and startling as they are to the ignorant in re- 
gard to the future, and in regard to man’s position 
_ and moral character and God’s pretended govern- 

ment, were contrary to those acknowledged to hav 
been established for the Jews, and in which they be- 
lieved; and they also knew the new notions were a 
revamp, and had been existing notions, some of one 
and some of another pagan authority, and all mixed 
up to suit the claim, as well as they could, that 
God himself had come among them in their form and 
as a man, and suffered death as the only way to save 
them, to save all men—the heathen included—from 
an endless misery. 

The Jews knew of Christ and his family all that Paul 
knew; they also knew that Paul’s claims for Christ, 
and for himself, touching his marvelous pretensions 
and conversion, were false and visionary, and Felix 
thought him crazy. They still believed their sin- 
offering valid, and could not and would not beliéve 
their God, whom they had known so changeable, had 
abandoned plans of so many centuries and of such 
special import to them, his old chosen and favored 
people. Their whole history had been checkered 
—at one time struggling in a flood, and never knowing 
the moment they would hav to die in a war, but in 
constant fear; death on the right hand and Babel 
on the left, as the only way God could keep up with 
them, a change of base often, and now came a pro- 
posed change more startling than any they had ever 
known. The bold declaration was made that God 
had quit winking, and they must abandon and stop 
their useless sacrifices and observances; that they 
were now on a par with the heathen; that everything 
was changed in plan and command; that they must 
believe in one man or be eternally damned. 

Who could expect them to believe this with their 
knowledge? Certainly no reasonable, thinking be- 
ing ought to. They had seen, and knew all about, 
the pretended miracles and revelations, and how had 
ali these thrown any light on the nature of the ele- 
ments, or materials, of which only our senses take 
notice? 

If we were so informed that we could understand a 
miracle, or revelation from infinity, we should be so 
far infinit, with powers different from those we now 
hav. No man could disbelieve a miracle, if he had a 
sense, a power, to know it was one and fully under- 
stood it or anything else. Of course this embraces 
revelation, for an infinite revelation would be a mira- 
cle, and would embrace the belief even in a personal 

or spiritual God. But when understood, it would 
cease to be a miracle, but we could certainly demon- 
strate to the understanding of others what we well 
understood ourselvs. That is more than the Chris- 
tians’ God has ever done, claim as egotistically as 
they may about it. We cannot, we do not, really 
know or understand any principle of the ele- 
ments, their combinations, conservativ or destructiv, 
their proportions, the duties performed by each, or 
the influence they hay in combination or separately 
in the wonderful animal structure of man; and why 
arrogate to ourselvs this knowledge, knowing we do 
not possess it? Otber animals are as wonderful, and 
we know as little about them. The vegetable world 
is full of just such wonders, and we know as little of 
them. Colonel Ingersoll, in his terse, inimitable, and 
unanswerable way of stating things, says: “A blade 
of grass, rightly understood, destroys the orthodox 
creed.” Combinations show by chemical demonstra- 
tion many wonderful things; they are really the only 
true demonstrations, the only way man can copy 
from nature through the elements, of which all ani- 
mals are inheritors, to show their powers and infinit 
varieties. Such demonstrations are in a sense mira- 


cles to the ignorant. We repeat, we find as astonish- 
ing things in the animal world as in man, and also in 
the vegetable. Let us take brief notice of the ani- 
mal. If there is a natural-born mechanic, it is a 
beaver. Each individual beaver, without the aid of 
our language or books, possesses high mathematical 
power, can engineer the laying of a dam of resisting 
force better than a majority of learned engineers can 
do, with the same materials. Hach one is a master 
engineer, and by some language or understanding 


they work asa unit. They need no teacher or mas- 
ter; they seem to hav common projects, having for 
their basis society, and work understanding each 
other and in concert. In some ages they were re- 
vered. “The‘ancients knew them, and by the relig- 
ion of the magi it was forbidden to kill them.” The 
animal’s senses are very acute, and so delicrte is its 
smell that it will suffer.no filth to remain near it. 

The dog, independently of his beauty, vivacity, 
strength, and swiftness, has all the interior qualities 
which.can attract the regard of man. The tame dog 
comes to lay at his master’s feet his courage, strength, 
and talents, and waits man’s orders to ‘use them; he 
consults, interrogates, and beseeches; the glance of 
his eye is sufficient; he understands the signs of his 
will. Without the vices of man, he has all his ardor 
of sentiment, and, what is: more, he has fidelity and 
constancy in his affections. He is all zeal, all warmth 
and obedience, more sensible to the remembrance of 
benefits than wrongs, which he soon forgets, or only 
remembers to make his attachment stronger. Far 
from irritating or running away, he even exposes him- 
self to new reproofs; he licks the hand which is the 
cause of his pain; he only opposes it with his cries, 
and at length entirely disarms it by his patience and 
submission. Dogs hav performed wonderful feats, 
showing sagacity, which would fill volumes, some of 
which no human sagacity could hav known, or 
achieved if known, and possess reason and memory 
in excess of man in many particulars. They are 
oftentimes sagacious above our comprehension. 
Read the history of dogs in any good natural history, 
and retire with respect for the average dog. We hav 
come in close connection with the dog, and know 
pretty well what association does. It givs us prefer- 
ence and prejudice, especially in and with what we 
can adopt to our use or pleasure. Did we know the 
thousand other living creatures surrounding us as 
well, we would find some wonderful features and in- 
telligence in all. es 

All volumes written on such subjects are only a 
small synopsis of facts that can never be fully 
written or undorstood by mau, any better than he 
can understand himself. The universe only holds the 
full history of anything. "What the combined intelli- 
gence of man in the universe could write in a trillion 
years would be a puny, almost undiscoverable book, 
beside the one containing what they did not know. 
It would be more difficult to write the true full his- 
tory of the horse than Bancroft’s “History of the 
United States.” 

The elephant would compare well, intellectually, 
with his size if he should be fairly written up. This 
is perhaps sufficient for our purpose in this direction, 
until we make the application to our question. 

Let us take a bird, the mocking-bird, a descrip- 
tion of which we hav personal knowledge. 


The plumage of the mocking-bird has nothing 
gaudy or brilliant about it, but that which so strongly 
recommends him is his full, strong, and musical 
voice, capable of almost every modulation, from the 
mellow tones of the woodthrush to the savage screams 
of the bald eagle. In his nativ groves, mounted on 
the top of a tall bush, in the dawn of a dewy morn- 
ing, while the woods are already vocal with a multi- 
tude of warblers, his admirable song rises pre-emi- 
nent over every competitor. The ear can listen to 
his music alone. Nor is the strain altogether imita- 
tiv. His own notes are bold and full, and varied 
seemingly beyond all limit. They consist of short 
expressions of two, three, or five syllables, are gener- 
ally interspersed with imitations, all of them uttered 
with great emphasis and rapidity, and continued for 
an hour at a time with undiminished ardor. His ex- 
panded wings and tail glistening with white, and the 
buoyant gaiety of his action, arrest the eye, as the 
song most -inevitably does the ear. He sweeps 


around with enthusiastic ecstasy, he mounts and de-. 


scends as his song swells or dies away, and, as Mr. 
Bartram has beautifully expressed it, “he bounds 
aloft with the celerity of an arrow, as if to recall his 
very soul, expired in the last elevated strain.” While 
thus exerting himself, a bystander would suppose 
that the whole feathered tribes had assembled- to- 
gether on a trial of skill, so perfect are his imitations. 

The mocking-bird loses little of the power and 
energy of his song by confinement. In his domesti- 
cated state, when he commences his career of song, 
it is impossible to stand by uninterested. He whistles 
for the dog. Cæsar starts up, wags his tail, and runs 
to meet his master. He squeaks out like a hurt 
chicken, and the hen hurries about with hanging 
wings and bristling feathers to protect her injured 
brood. 

The barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the 
creaking of the passing wheelbarrow, follow with 


great truth and rapidity. He repeats. the tune 
taught him by his master, though of considerable ' 
length, fully and faithfully. 

He runs over the quiverings of the canary and the 
whistlings of the Virginia nightingale or red-bird 
with such execution and effect that the mortified » 
songsters feel their own inferiority,and become silent, 
while he seems to triumph in their defeat by re- > 
doubling his exertions. : aS 

‘This excessiv fondness for variety, however, in the 
opinion of some, injures his song. His celebrated 
imitations of the brown-thrush are frequently inter- 
rupted by the crowing of cocks, and the warblings of 
the bluebird, which he so exquisitly. manages, are 
mingled with the screaming of swallows or the cack- 
ling of hens; amidst the simple melody of the robin, 


we are suddenly surprised by reiterations of the 
whip-poor-will, while the notes of the kill-deer, blue- 
jay, martin, baltimore, oriole, and twamty others suc- 
ceed with such imposing reality that we look around 
for the originals, and discover with astonishment that 
the sole performer in this singular concert is the ad- 
mirable bird before us. This sketch does only 
weak justice to this bird’s great power. No human 
voice or skill has ever obtained such mastery of sound. 

No musician, with the best instrument, or many in 
concert, hav ever been able to execute such a variety 
of original and imitativ sounds. To do so requires 
instant application of a stored mind and intelligence, 
in which ear and voice are only aided by a reasoning, 
correct memory, willing, wishing, and knowing be- 
forehand what they intend to do. Is it answered 
that it is all instinct and natural ? 

How does it explain anything to say itis natural 
any more in a brute, bird, or flower than in man? It- 
never proves anything, but simply declares it is not. 
of man’s originating, when we say a thing is natural. 
That is the very question—whether man has any su- 
perior powers or elements,different from those of other 
animals. We need not go on with endless facts to 
show comparisons of reason in brutes, birds,. and 
fish, and even in reptils and insects, strikingly paral- 
lel to man; and the potato growing in the dark: 
corner of the cellar, running toward the light with 
unerring certainty, staggers the mind of the philoso- 
pher as much to answer the reason why as any sup- 
posable question can; and we could go on and on in 
the vegetable world, the inanimate world, and find 
as inscrutable and unexplainable wonders. The only 
difference seems to be in elementary combinations. 
Different proportions and mechanical structure, the 


differentiation or proportionate parts, at first adapted 
to one set of circumstances, location, light or dark- 


ness, air or water, and then to another, evolving for 
ages, may be all the difference, according to evolu- 
tion, yet in such a vast aggregation very little can be 
certainly affirmed. The activ principles engendered 
or existing, the life, must be alike, of the same kind, 
from the same source, and, as we hav already seen, 
could not exist, so far as we know, without the sun; 
equally mysterious in the beast, bird, or. flower, as 
in man. Even inanimate matter is held together by 
a power undefinable by man. 

Matter, in its combinations and proportions, is, as 
far as demonstrated by science or mechanics, or any 
human knowledge, the cause as well as the result, or 
the cause and result, and it thus conserves in proper, 
rather certain, combinations to its own form and ex- 
istence. Any failure, then, of the parts, or combina- 
tion of parts, or change of parts in the whole indi- 
vidual or thing, they then disintegrate, and naturally 
and certainly each seeks its relativ place in the ele- 
mentary whole, or changes to new and continued com- 
binations, which are constantly repeating themselvs 
in like manner, and all hidden from human knowl- 
edge alike. . 

The universe pays all drafts by the individual, and 
can well afford it, for it is as constantly receiving 
back, to the separate and respectiv elements, what 
has been taken by some individual whole or parts. 
It maintains its balance no matter what man may say 
or believe. It can change no single fact in the uni- 
verse, whatever man believes, or does not believe. 
Let us make one example from combination. Take 
a well constructed violin, completely furnished, strings 
and bow, and every part of the best material and 
proportion, they must all be in place and hav some- 
thing else or might as well remain dumb.  Greese 
will not answer, you must “rosin the bow.” It cannot 
then play itself, is inanimate and dead. It is a won- 
derful piece of mechanism and parts, but the man 
who had never seen one would hav no idea it could 
be made to produce a sound; he would find out by 
touch and never otherwise. When he learned and 
heard the sound, his ear would be interested, perhaps, 
and find how to wake him up to the production of its 
sounds. The whole parts must combine with his 
combination; application and knowledge must join 
the class to make and ever reproduce. 

A single string, peg, bridge, or part, rosin, finger 
land hand to bow, one gone and it is ruined for per- 
fect music. Take the same material and make a box 
of it, tie or wind strings around or over it, make 
every effort with a bow well rosined, and there is no 
violin music. A-million such could not be made to 
utter good violin sounds. 
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One will say it takes human reason, and in addi- 
tion to your other requirements, the exercise of a 
will and intelligence to master its sounds, remember 
them, or reduce them to writing, so they can be re- 
produced by others. There must be great memory 
to guide the ear, the hand to bow, the finger to di- 
vide, and the thousand nice intricacies and senti- 
ments connected with a masterly execution or play- 
ing the instrument. Granted also that it takes rea- 

„son and will; but Blind Tom’s brain, they say, was not 
lighted with a single ray. In the dark corner of his 


~ idiot brain something sparkled like a diamond when 


he touched the instrument to cail for sound, and his 
ear justified his reason on that point. Memory, the 
most notable of reason’s attributes, enabled him to 
play a difficult composition the first time-he listened 
to its execution by another, no matter how difficult, 
and the great master with educated ear could only 
stand by astounded, bis acknowledged reason, memory, 
and vast music#él attainments falling short of such 
musical intelligence guided by the uneducated ear. 

Back there in that black idiotic head, lighted by 
no human lamps, was reason enough to enable him 
to perform so worderful a feat, and excel the most 
studied and famous musicians. 

Call the same manifestations and exhibited powers 

- reason in Black Tom and the mocking-bird, or cease 
to call it reason anywhere. Call it reason in the tens 
of thousands of examples of the consistency and 
sagacity of brute animals, birds, and fish, even in- 
sects—that by united society ties provide for the 
safety of all, not part, that lay up stores by their in- 
dustry, incur no vicious habits, never attack man, ex- 
cept for preservation—or cease to call inconsistent 
man the only possessor thereof. ` A 

Understand and learn, and prove it, if a fact, that 
man possesses powers and elements other animals do 
not, or that any other combination of man’s material 
would make such a man; that any intelligence or 
thought can exist without any element, material or 
part, and we are bound to listen, and will listen, to 
your proofs. i 

If you understand our position, hav you not seen 
that such proofs are impossible with human beings, 
even witk their use of language and science, unless 
you believe in miracles of infinit revelations. 

The miracle and revelation business has evidently 
outlived its usefulness in the minds of a large num- 
ber of the laity, and is not accredited to-day by the 
intellectual world. Many things combine to make 
men conceal or not reveal their real belief. But 
enough contrary belief (not unbelief) is avowing it- 

. aalf. aggin ihla.aa-haing-divi -against the 
unreasonable one-sided creeds founded thereon, to 
make the churches and pretended believers look 
around them; and their establishments seem to hold 
a majority of the dry bones and whited sepulchers, 

‘as some in the interior, in one way and another, are 
daily acknowledging. When we hav good knowledge 
enough to acknowledge that we cannot and ought 
not to believe without proof, or on a simple say so, 
and confess that publicly we can save a vast amount 
of intellectual labor, vast sums of money and time, 
which are now unjustly obtained from somebody, and 
which hav been so lavishly expended on matters of 
-mere authority, faith, and fancy, and can apply it to 
the finding out and proving what wə do or do not 
know, what we can reasonably believe, and what we 
ought not in reason to believe, the millennium will 
then hav come. There must be a contrary belief, a 
universal disbelief in miracles and revelations. 

The question is not now, but ought to be, open to 
all men, with a right to show and demonstrate, so far 
as they can, what is or is not reasonably proven, and 
until then the question can never be as well settled. 

- Intelligent persons must become free and intelligent 
thinkers, we must hav Freethinkers. 

Whether matter always existed, was first, is all 
there is, fills all space conceivable, to the exclusion 
of myths and spirits, and in its infinit combinations 
causes all effects, as seems to us reasonable; or 
whether mind and intelligence always existed and 
was first, inconcivable and alone, and then and there 
created matter out of nothing—a thing no more in- 
conceivable than how matter came to exist, but ex- 
tremely ridiculous as a proposition; or whether 
mind and matter hav always existed, are each eter- 


nal, and conduce conjointly and unitedly to produce | 


all lifes demonstrations and phenomena, which could 
not be produced by either alone, is of small impor- 
tance to usas human beings. Neither of them affords 
us any certain evidence that man exists hereafter, or 
has any duplicate being. All of them are insufficient 
to enable man to fully understand anything, even the 
workings and powers of his individual combination. 

He cannot tell how or why he thinks, or his ear 
hears, his nose smells, his palate tastes, his body feels, 
or his‘eye sees, as he can demonstrate any known 
fact. He is as far from the first cause of the senses 
as he is from the first cause of the universe. Being 
unable and failing to interpret his own present being 
and its combinations, how can he interpret a dupli- 
cate of itself without himself and that is to be im- 
mortal ? 

It is all-important that we know that right and 
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God made us, to be finally immortal, and without our 
fault, knowledge, or consent, made us in such a way 
and manner that there is any possible chance that 
a single being so created is to be eternally miserable, 
is an eternal falsehood, or this pretended God is an 
eternal fiend, or does not know the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. The Christian Bible and 
creeds teach such a creation by a God powerful 
enough to fulfil its conditions, which can be es- 
caped in only one way, the innocent suffering for 
the guilty, thus wrong taking the place of right. We 
shall refuse to follow such teaching and the doctrin 
of that new dispensation set out in that book, trying 
to teach man’s separate and double existence. If 
Christians can take pleasure in believing in such a 
creation, that the teachings of their book are inspired 
and infallible, in following Paul’s lead, and believing 
that man is a double being or ever will be, they ought 
to be reasoned out of it, or allowed that pleasure, so 
etd treat others respectfully who believe to the con- 
rary. 
Although it seems impossible to prove that man 
has a dual existence, it can be proved satisfactorily, 
and believed sincerely, that every element in man and 
matter, yea! in the vast universe, so far as we can 
conceive, is eternal, but subject to such changes that 
no human reason can follow them, and this mysteri- 
ous existence here is just as mysterious as some com- 
bination may be made, not contradicted absolutely, 
because we do not see through the blank death 
seems to create. All we may hope proves nothing, 
and what changes are made by death none has ever 
solved or proved. Hence the true Agnostic says, “I 
‘neither affirm nor deny.” A. W. Woop. 
Kewanee, Lil. 


Letters from LSriends. 


Borton, Texas. Jan. 1, 108. 

Mr. Jno. A. RUTHERFORD, Dear Sir: Noticing your 
epitaph composed by yourself in Tas TRUTH SEEKER 
reminded me more forcibly of our neglected duty as 
Liberals, It has ever been the purpose of the ortho- 
dox, especially those of pulpit notoriety, to proclaim 
lies on deceased Liberals, and make it appear that. 
in the last hour they retracted, and renounced their 
skepticism, advising friends not to follow their course, 
etC., etc.; and the greater the influence of the de- 
ceased the more persistent are they in circulating 
those lies. The calumny heaped upon that noble 
berefactor of his race, Thomas Paine, would form 
-mountoine-high.---Thair..gaod book teaches them in| 
more than one place that lying is commendable when 
Christians thereby can be made; and this is strictly 
adhered to bv them. 

Therefore I think the time has come when we 
truth seekers should unite and agree upon some ap- 
propriate service to be performed over our bodies at 
the grave, by one of our belief, ard positivly exclude 
any sky-pilot’s harang whatever. Of course it don’t 
affect us then, let be said what would be, but it is a 
duty we owe our glorious cause. We are—or should 
be—doing all we can to advance Freethought, and 
therefore exterminate superstition, the huge curse of 
all curses. Perhaps nothing has tended stronger to 
advance their cause than the belief taught by the 
clergy and their dupes, that in the hour of demise 
the future is revealed and all the horrors of hell 
are viewed then by the sinner, whilst that beautiful 
land of paradise is welcoming the Christian, and 
smooths the dying pillow, making death a pleasure 
instead of sorrow. They well know this huge lie 
cannot bs impeached by the victim, hence all sorts 
of lies are concocted to frighten their dupes. There- 
fore I say it is time we should take this thing in 
hand and thus cripple ope of their strongest recruit- 
ing points. Many of us Liberals are too backward 
in upholding our cause. Simply because it is un- 
popular. the truth should not be ignored. Let every 
bonest Liberal glory in his cause, and swerve not 
from duty on account of filthy lucre. Some hav suf- 
fered martyrdom for the cause; let it not languish 
now for the sake of paltry gain. . 

Hoping you many years more of happiness in this 
life, and that we may hav the pleasure of meeting, 
not above. but on earth, I remain 

Your friend and brother, 


H. B. Jones, 


CLEVELAND. Dec. 29, E.M. 283. 

Mr. Eprror: I received the twelve copies of “ False 
Claims’’ all right, and hav scattered them around 
where I think they will. in time, do some good; at 
least, I hope so. Mr. R-msburg delivered his lec- 
ture on Thomas Paine before the League on Thurs- 
day last, and tbe hall was well filled with a select 
audience. The League is in a prosperous condition 
and is steadily increasing in numbers. We hav 
found it necessary to secure a larger hall already, 
as the present one will not accommodate the League. 
The new hall is in the same block however. We 
intend to put forth stronger efforts the coming year 
(284) to make the League a grand succese. And let 
me say that we do not know what the word fail 
means, at least, we don’t intend it shall hav any- 
thing to do with us. We are having a discussion 
every Sunday on some topic, and the meetings are 


hav taken it upon themselvs, as is most becoming 
their holy calling (and in accordence with their most 
merciful Gd), to do all they can to slander and 
abuse our League. But let them go on, they can’t 
hurt us any, but will help our cause more than they 
think. I am doing all I can.for the cause and will 
keep right on. It is comical to see how pitiful some 
of my Christian friends will look at me and say, 
“Denny, my dear boy, you must change your ways 
or you are lost.” How thoughtful they are for my 
welfare! And when I ask them to explain certain 
passages in the Bible, as a general thing, they hav 
some business that demands their immediate atten- 
tion and cannot take time to answer, which looks 
bad for their side of the question. Well, I must ray 
that when I take my Bible and look over its pages 
I wonder how it is that any one, claiming any in- 
telligencé at all, can believe it to be the word of a 
God. It seems almost impossible that any one could 
read the Bible, with its glaring contradictions all 
through it, and accept it as the divinely inspired word 
of a God. And then to ask the people to put the 
Bible, which is the most obscene book that was ever 
published, in our public schools as a standard from 
which to teach children how to be moral and vir- 
tuous! Tothink that people can beso blind. If you 
could only get them to read the Bible it would be 
all right, but they won’t do that even, and I do 
honestly believe that not over one Christian out of 
a thousand ever read more than one-fifth of the 
Bible, and that one, if he remained a Obristian, was 
so blinded with faith that he would not see a con- 
tradiction when he read it, and could not tell you of 
it five minutes after if he did. Dennis Lossina. 


East CHATHAM, Jan, 2. 1884. 

Mr Epor: Since I hav been favored with the 
perusal of your ever-welcome journal, and through 
your indulgence been permitted to contribute occa- 
sionally to its columns, I find inyeelf in a new and 
interesting field of social intercourse, an enjoyment 
doublv dear to me at my advanced age, after being 
separated’ from nearly al] of my early associates, 
relativs, and friends, who hav passed ‘‘to that mys- 
terious realm where each shall take his chamber 
in the silent halls of death,” and from whom I hav 
not as yet received any reliable instruction concern- 
ine the future. 

Notwithstanding, within the last few weeks, I hav 
received several friendly communications from 
strangers still in the flesh, besides copies of various 
Liberal and Spiritual journals. Although not a 
Spiritualist I hav n^ feelings hostil to their faith 
and theory, inasmuch as they hav no endless hell 
far-ue if wea should.-fail. to guess-right on all the 
complicated questions of baptism, the trinity. the 
atonement, the infallibility of the pope, ete. And I 
feel gratified that there is so much fellowship and 
good feeling existing between us, and I hope, if we 
are to exist hereafter, we will be able to commune 
together on friendly terms without being separated 
by that great impassable gulf that lay between poor 
Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom and the rich man in 
hell as represented in the old book that has befogged 
the brain of humanity so long, as I hav a near 
relativ and warm friend who now occupies a prom- 
inent position in the Spiritual ranks, from whose pen 
T hav latelv received an editorial in the Spiritual 
Light, published at Chattanooga, Tenn., setting forth, 
in detail, many of his prominent beliefs in Soiritual- 
ism, most of which are self-evident; but with my 
limited opportunities and lack of scientific knowl- 
edge, as in the different articles that bav appeared 
Tur TROTH SEEKER On the question of “Mind and 
Matter,” I cannot clearly comprehend any theory 
opposed to the material stand-point, But my Spirit- 
nal relativ and friend seems to attempt to flank this, 
my position, with his belief in matter and spirit, as 
indivisible, or, as he expresses it, “I believe in mat- 
ter and spirit, that fine etherealized matter is spirit, 
that gross spirit is matter, and that which is not 
material, or substantially something, is nothing.” 
And he further says, “I am fully convinced that 
spirits who are capable may and do manifest them- 
selys to and hold intercourse with people in earth 
life. that some of the communications are good and 
truthful, while others are false and deceptiv, that 
their character depends very much upon the char- 
acter of the parties giving and receiving the intelli- 
gence,” 

Now this Jast announcement seems to strike my 
intuitions quite unfavorably, as I had always invol- 
untarily entertained the idea, if this was really 
a probationary life, and if our merits or demerits 
here were to attend us in the future, that when we 
passed to the unknown there could be no opportun- 
ity or motiv for fraud or deception, but all would 
be unalterable reality. 

However, be this as it may, as our belief or unbe- 
lief cannot change the future, and we hay vast in- 
terests in common here upon which we cannct rea- 
sonably disagree, as we know, to a moral certainty, 
that the old fabulous story that has undermined the 
happiness of human life and held in mental bondage 
so many of our race, that an omnipotent god (who 
knew in the beginning what the end would be) has 
made such horrible mistakes as to even.‘ repent that 
he had made man,” as “every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart were only evil continually,” ete., 


wrong cannot change places, and any claim that 4| exciting some notice, for some of our reverend D.D.’s,|I say what rational mind but must rejoice at the 
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inroads the collectiv forces of Liberalists are now 
making among the rank and file of the old church, 
as one of the strongest evidences of the progress we 
are making is the manifest effort and anxiety made 
by the combined forces of Protestants, and even 
Catholics, in defending and sustaining their old 
creeds and dogmas by defaming and vilifying the 
unanswerable defenders and advocates of Free- 
thought. Yes, even Catholics against Protestants 
hav layed aside their axes and old weapons of tor- 
-ture and are now calling right lustily for help. 

As an evidence of this fact, I was lately handed for 
perusal a small book of some two hundred pages, 
entitled, ‘‘ Notes on Ingersoll,” written bv a Catholic, 
Rev. L. A. Lambert, of Waterloo, N. Y., and pre- 
faced and published by Rev. Patrick Cronan, of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Catholic Publication Co., in which 
preface we find the following: “ Reearding these 
[Notes] as a complete annihilation of the pretentious 
scoffer, and. desirous that they should reach a much 
larger public than could be secured by newspaper 
circulation, the writer pointed out to the author the 
advisability of having just such writings as the 
‘Notes’ spread broadcast in the interest of religion, 
and especially at this time.” The author adds in the 
preface that these ‘‘ Notes” are written from the 
broadest Christian standpoint, so they ought to be as 
‘welcome to all who believe in Jesus Christ, and in 
‘ the revelation he has made, as to Catholics. What a 
happy union it would be if these old contending ele- 
ments could for once wipe out the cruel, brutal 
records of the past, where dissenters hav been tor- 
tured. roasted. and slaughtered by tens of thousands 
to sustain the Catholic creed, pope, and priesthood, 
and come together in unity, for it seems that thev 
are aware that the common people are heartily sick 
of their confinement in the old barnyard inclogure, 
and feeding on bog hay, and being filled with the 
east wind—that thousands of them are now in the 
open, glorious fields of Freethought, enjoying the 
sunshine of reason, with the fu!l rights of private 
opinion. In quoting from the “ Nates ” we find the 
following arguments on the laws of nature: 

Ingersoll: “To make myself cléar, water always 
runs down hill.” 

L. A. Lambert: “ How, then, did it get up the hill? 
Or is there a perennial spring up there? Water does 
not always run down bill. To run down hill is an 
exception to the general mode of the action of water. 
In the present. condition of the physical world the 
tendency of water is upward and outward. This will 
be admitted of water in the form of steam or vapor. 
The water that falls as rain has been first taken up 
by the sun’s heat. Water runs up in the capillary 
tubes of every vegetable that grows. More wator 
ascends in the canillaries of the vegetable world in 
one day than falls over Niagara in a year. Water 
runs up in all rivers that run toward the equator. 
The Mississippi river carries its waters up an inclined 
plane, a perpendicular distance of about four miles.” 

Who would hav “thunk ” it? And yet this pro- 
found. work has appended some thirty favorable 
oninions of the press, and we must still quote the 
Christian’s charitable, refined sentence: ‘‘ Of course 
we do not expect him to reply to us for several rea- 
sons. First, he won’t want to; second, he can’t; 
third, he can pretend not to notice an obscure coun- 
try pastor. Very well. Then let some of his disci- 
ples or admirers try to rehabilitate bis smirched 
character.” etc. Our popular Catholic father in this 
locality has been circulating these “Notes” in this 
section quite extensivly. with, I presume, none to 
object, ag I saw at the Rochester Liberal Conven- 
tion while in session full liberty was given to parties 
interested in the work to circulate them without re- 
straint, JOHN M. BARNES. 


Evrexa. Wis , December 28, 1883. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $6. to be applied as di- 
rected. Occasionally I hav noticed articles in THE 
TRUTH SEEKER on the subject of how Freethiukers 
should conduct their funerals, and as this is an im- 
portant subject, I hope to see more of the same 
kind. The time was when it was thought the ser- 
vices of a minister were indispensable at all wed- 
dings and funerals; but that tine has passed, or is 
passing away. People are finding out that they can 
get married or bury their dead without the benefit 
of clergy. As far as I am concerned, I made up my 
mind some time ago that no minister would be called 
upon to officiate either at a wedding or a funeral 
where I had the control. 

I also noticed a few weeks ago in Tur TRUTH 
SEEKER something relativ to the number of church- 
members in the country compared with those be- 
longing to no church. The idea suggested itself to 
me that a good way to get at the facts would be for 
Freethinkers all over the country to canvass their 
neighborhoods, whether cities, towns, or villages, 
and ascertain the facts on the subject. In further- 
ance of this idea, a few days since I took down the 
names of all the heads of families—voters—on the 
different streets in this little village, until I reached 
the number of seventy-six, and the result is as fol- 
lows: Belonging to no church, 55; Methodists, 12; 
Catholics, 6; Episcopalians, Baptists. and Adventists, 
1 each; and as to standing in society, either morally 
or intellectually, those belonging to no church will 
not suffer when ċompared with those that do. 

E. B. Rounps. 


influence righteous conduct has upon their own lives 
and the lives of others. A healthy child will take 
to the bright sunshine of the Liberal philosophy of 
life in preference to the gloom of orthodoxy and 
hell; Above all things, bẹ loving with child and wife. 
Lead them by love and common sense. A generous 
education is the best antidote to superstition. Good 
books and papers are the best companions of child- 
hood. If exerted, a father’s influence is sufficient 
to save a son or daughter from growing up trem- 
bling slaves to the church. If the minister obtrudes 
in a disagreeable way, slap his face—metaphorically. 

But the best way to thwart the church when it 
throws its slimy tentacles over the young is to unite 
and start a Sunday-school so much superior in its 
entertainment that the children will want to go to 
no other. This ought to be done in every place, 
and we confidently expect to see the time when it is 
done. 

It is a delicate thing to advise as to family mat- 
ters, and we do not propose to do it. But perhaps 
|Mr. Blythe can get some ideas from what we hav 

said that will solve the problem without a conflict. 


—Ep. T. 8.] 


Fresno Orry, CAL.. Jan. 14 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: C. B. Thompson, in THE TRUTH SEEKER 
nf January 5th, represents alcoholic drink to be the 
greatest curse that ever befell the human race. He 
made the assertion. Will he be so good as to giv 
some proof, as I do believe the Christian church has 
done more and greater evil than alcoholic drink, and 
is still a greater evil and greater curse to humanity. 

GEORGE PADDINGTON. 


Souts BEND, IND., Jan. 12. 1883. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed you will find a money-order 
fora year’s subscription for Tue TRUTH SEEKER. I 
hav read several copies which were handed to me by 
a friend, and was very highly pleased with it. May 
the time come when we will arrive at that stage of 
civilization when our guesses will be replaced by 
proven facts, and when man will be honest and 
brave enough when he reflects his imaginary mind 
in the dark unknowable to have the conscience of 
heart and the audacity of genius to say of unsolved 
problems, “I don’t know.”’ 


Yours very respectfully, D. N, Srravp. 


SCRANTON, Pa., Jan. 14, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I am an old reader of the well-named 
journal founded by D. M. Bennett. I thought when 
they got him in prison Taz TRUTH SEEKER would go 
up, and again, when he left on his trip around the 
world, I thought it would damage and weaken the 
charging column. But it ceased not to pour in its 
well-aimed shot and shell among the ranks of the 
enemy, gaining ground and, after hot pursuit, cap- 
turing guns and manning them from the fleeing 
ranks. But when the general who commanded Fort 
Bennett was compelled to evacuate his place for- 
ever, my hands fell by my side. I waited, and when 
the storm was past, and while the dirt was still fresh 
over the gallant hero, I looked and beheld the flag, 
and the bow of promis in the heavens; and the man- 
tle of the greater than a prophet had fallen upon 
worthy and able shoulders. Let us sing, We still 
hold the fort of rezson and truth, which is destined 
to destroy the dungeons of gloom. Go on, noble 
TRUTH SEEKER! Yours, L. M. BUNNELL. 


FRATTON, PORTSMOUTH, ENG., Jan. 2, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav inclosed a post-office order for 
10s. 5d. to Charles P. Somerby for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Tae TRUTH SEEKER. You will find that my 
subscription is good up to March 15th next, as your 
card in my possession shows. I thought that no 
harm could be done in transmitting early to inform 
you that it is our intention to still subscribe (the 
members of the Portsmouth branch of the National 
Secular Society). 

I am pleased to learn that you hav several able 
lecturers in the states. 

The Radicals of this country are anxiously looking 
out for February 5th, when Mr. Bradlaugh will again 
present himself to the House of Commons to take | 
his seat for Northampton. The Tories and Bigots 
are making him and our cause popular in this coun- 
try. One may sympathize with them by saying, “O 
Lord, forgiv them, for they know not what they are 
doing.” 

Allow me to wish you a prosperous year—I would | 
algo say happy. I would wish it as much as possi- 
ble. It cannot be all happiness to those who are 
fighting Christian bigotry; yet there is a pleasure in 


JOPLIN, Jan. 12, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: While we hav many truth seekers in 
our town—good men and true—there is not any ac- 
The Liberals of 


tiv work done, and no proselyting. z ; à 
thia towa afa.. Aia sie eet Torona. We need, so doing. With kind regards, I remain yours sin- 
as it were, “warming up.” The church element is cerely, Joun E. BRUMAGE. 


largely represented and somewhat aggressiv. As 
usual, however, they are far from prompt in paying 


the parson. Even now several of our young ladies 
are soliciting the taltnitul to chip in toward th 


dear preacher’s salary. How is it that preaching 
the gospel generally reduces a man to pauperism— 
he having to beg for his salary. Most of the faith. 
ful seem to want a reserved seat in the capacious 
bosom of Abraham, but want it deadhead. Please 
enlighten us ignoramuses. 

Can you refer me to some Liberal friend in Los 
Angeles, Cal., or vicinity? We want some reliable 
information in regard to that country, but do not 
want “emigration papers.” By getting the name of 
some Liberal friend from you we will write to him. 

Yours faithtully, J. HEINRICHS & Bro. 

[Will some of our subscribers living in the locality 

described please giv the desired information?—Ep.] 


Lake Crry, Iowa, Dec. 26, 1883. 

Mr. Eprtor: Inclosed please find amount to settle 
for Tom Toora Surrrn for a paar fram novt May, and 
25 cents for “Crimes of Preachers,” the balance of 
what I sent to go for a number of Remsburg’s 
“ False Ciaims.” : 

I wonder if Tae TRUTH SEEKER’S readers hav read 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean.of December 19th. If not, 
it would be hard for them to sympathize with its 
editor as they should do. His grief appears to be 
almost too great to bear. Yes; you could hardly be- 
lieve it, but the good and great Dr. McCosh has 
gone and done it. He has evoluted, to the great in- 
jury of God, Christ, and humanity. And then to 
think they let the great Dr. Patton go to grind in 
the same mill!—worse and more of it. But the ed- 
itor has some comfort in knowing that Talmage still 
livs and is warming it to Ingersoll. Yes, friends, 
read the extracts from Talmage’s lecture in the pa- 
per mentioned above, and see how big a liar and 
blackguard a man may make of himself. 

We hav had quite a protracted meeting held by 
the Diseiples here. It has just closed. They got 
ten or fifteen converts—nearly all babes and suck- 
lings, who joined because their parents told them 
to. But they will all be dancing again in less than 
six months, if they are large enough to keep from 
under grown people’s feet. With best regards to one 
and all, I am Truly yours, J. L, TOMPKINS. 


Provipence, R. I., Jan. 13, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: It pleases and gratifies me to watch 
the progress which unbridled reason is making. The 
medium through which I receive most of my infor- 
mation in regard to that progress is your ably con- 
structed, powerfully manned, and very: interesting 
TRUTH SEEKER. This I receive every Saturday at R. 
I. News Co.’s. 

I learn there that there are two or three other re- 
cipients of the paper in this place, and I shall en- 
deavor to increase the number. 

Please find inclosed 25 cts. for Billings’s ‘‘ Crimes 
of Preachers;”’ also find some other matter, which 
you may use as you see fit, 

I would like to ask you one question, which I hope 
you will answer in Tue TRUTH SEEKER. li you hada 
loving and dutiful wife, and an interesting daughter, 
the wife believing in Christianity and wishing to hav 
the daughter attend a Christian Sunday-school—be- 
ing an Infidel yourself~how would you act in the 
matter? In other words, would you advise me, who 
honestly believe that the Christian education there 
received would result in detriment, rather than ben- 
efit to the child, to consent or refuse? Yours very 
truly, Wm. P. BLYTHE. 

[The first principle of Liberalism is, No coercion. 
When the daughter is taught biblical falsehoods, 
present the evidence to her that shows them to be 
falsehoods. Teach her evolution, and let her com- 
pare its grand truths with the pueril absurdities of 
Genesis. Stow her how impossible it is that her sins 
can be atoned for by the death of a man eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five years ago. When her Sunday- 
school teacher tells her to be good because it is so 
written in the New Testament, explain the morality 
of the Utilitarian philosophy, and she will at once 
see its superiority. A morality dependent upon re- 
wards and punishments is unstable and degrading 
to men and women. The young should be taught to 
do right because it is right, and for the beneficent 


BERLIN, N. J., Jan. 9, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav been reading the lecture of J. 
E. Remsburg, delivered at the Rochester Convention, 
and I want every Liberal to read it. There are a 
number of good lecturers in the Liberal field, and 
it is no disparagement to any of them to say that 
there is no better one than J. E. Remsburg. I hav 
had my eye on him ever since he came before the 
public, and here and now nominate him as a future 
President of these United States—‘‘and don’t you for- 
get it.” 

If all Liberals will come out boldly from the rot- 
ten churches, and rotten political parties, and do all 
they can to spread Liberal truth, they may elect a 
president within ten years. Infidels, Agnostics, Spir- 
itualists, Free Religionists, and all other Liberals, 
though they may not agree in their theories about 
religion and a state after death, may consistently 
work together in harmony in regard to the things 
of this world, and if they would unite at once they 
could elect the next president—and I would like to 


liv long enough to see Remsburg in that office. He 
don’t court the favor of presidents, nor toady around 
the big bugs; is not in favor of an aristocracy of any 
kind, but is with the people and of the people—is 
laboring for the people, and is willing for a working- 
man to line his vest with “good fat capon,” as well 
as the millionaire or any other useless loafer. 
Three cheers for J. E. Remsburg, our future presi- 
dent—if all workers do their duty! - J. HACKER, 


` While grandma, amazed at the loss of her cake, 


aa Aan. jn thecream-not_for monsey_was.dea 
With rich satisfaction did pussy’s eyes gleam, 


-Mrs. 


Children’s Corner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


Our friends are invited to assist in our 
occasional puzzle department by the contri 
bution of original charades, rebuses, enigmas, 
etc. All matter of the above named character 


will be greatly appreciated.—Ep. CHILDREN’S 
CORNER. 


Story of a Little Mouse. 


P1 tell you a tale of a little gray mouse 

That lived in the pantry of grandma’s old house; 
He nibbled the pastry, the cake, and the cheese, 
Then gamboled about at his pleasure aud ease, 


The moment he heard grandma open the door, 
He'd scamper away to his hole in the floor; 


Would think it was Billy, or else Little Jake. 


At last she espied mouse’s crumbs lying round, 

And said,-‘Ah, the rogue! he must surely be found.” 
And So she went hunting ali over the house, 

But naught could she find of the little gray mouse. 


For mousey was cunning, it must be confessed, 
And kept Very still in his snug little nest, 

Until all the hunting and searching was o'er, 
Then into the pantry he went as-before. 


He climbed on the table, then ran up the shelf— 
To cake rich and creamy went helping himself; 
Then into the cheese-box he poked his gray nose, 
And even the butter showed marks of his toes. 


One day little mousey came out as before, 

And scattered the cake-crumbs all over the floor, 
Until of its richness he’d eaten his fill, 

Then up he went, climbing a ghelf higher still. 


A jar partly filled with some rich, golden cream, 
Was partly concealed by a large wooden beam. 
t Now for a feast,” said the mouse with asigh, 
“IfI can but reach it—at least, Ican try.” 


And 80 he leaped up to the edge of the jar, 
And tooka peep down, but the cream was too far. 


. With all his exertion, it just touched his chin, 


And he then lost his balance and tumbled right in. 
The cream filled his nose, it filled up his eyes, 


It filled up his mouth, and it stifled his cries. 


He struggled and struggled, but all was in vain; 
The cream drew him under again and again. 


At last all was silent; not even his head 


When she feasted on mousey all covered withcream. 
—Selected. 
— eee 


Miss Marie Gold’s Party. 


Once upon a time Miss Marie Gold gave a 
party—a garden party; and invited all her 
friends and neighbors. She was all fixed up 
for the occasion, in a gay yellow dress, ruffled 
clear to her neck. Her hair was fastened 
with a “devil's darniug-needle’—but you 
need not be afraid of this high-sounding hair- 
pin, for it is only the common title of a harm- 
less insect that Marie had caught that morn- 
ing to do duty at the party. With a fan fash- 
ioned from a white miller’s wing, Miss Marie 
stood awaiting her company, while Mr. Sun- 
flower held a green umbrella over her head. 

Presently the guests began to arrive in 
great numbers, all dressed gayly in their best. 
Like all similar assemblages, they were a lit- 
tle stiff and formal at first, but soon became 
more at ease, and laughed, chatted, danced, 
sang, and gossipped easily and pleasantly. 
The musicians were Mr. Robin’s two sons, a 
Mr. Oriole, and Prof. T, Toad’s brass band. 

‘Pray, who are those young gentlemen in 
green, standing outside so stiffly?” inquired 
Miss Slipper, stretching out one tiny white 
foot. 

‘*Oh, those are the Box brothers,” replied 
Miss V. Pink, smoothing out her rich velvet 
dress. ‘‘ Very quiet, well-behaved boys, but 
quite reserved.” 

‘Well, if I sha’nt giv it up if there isn’t old 
Hollyhock and her daughters!” ex- 
claimed one of the Zenia girls. ‘I suppose 
the old lady thinks those great coarse, fat 
girls are beauties.” 

“I think they appear very well,” said Miss 
Aster, a German girl of fine figure. ‘They 
are always full of fun; their dresses are 
pretty, too—so softand silky; and when they 
wear flounces they are just elegant, I think.” 

“I do not think the Zenia tribe need to 
make remarks about other people,” said 
Polly Primrose, pettishly. ‘‘They are no 
great shakes, anyhow. They know how to 
make a great show, and that’s all.” 

« And they're as tough as owls, and proud 
as peacocks. But they do get a fall some- 
times, though. I laughed so, the other day, 
that I almost split my sides, to see old Mr. 
Boreas come prancing along with his cane, 


and one of those tall girls was in his way, and | why, sir, hav you got your fur coat on this 
warm’ day?” 


he brushed against her so hard that she tum- 
bled down, right in the dirt,” and Miss 


Pinkey, a prim old maid, laughed and nodded | you know, and need to be warmly clothed. 
“They're very proud | Are your family relativs all well, Lady Bug ee 


her head in great glee. 
of their beauty,” she continued, “but, for my 


part, giv me that little Petunia girl in her | I expect, are crying now, and I must fly away 
crimson dress, or her sister, who always | home. Good-day, Mr. Caterpillar.” 


wears White, and carries such nice perfumery 
about her. They are so good-natured, too! 


Why, I hav seen Jack Frost pinch them | garden wall and watching the people there, 
dreadfully, and they only laughed in His}and wondering what Daisy White was looking 
up in the sky for all day. 


face.” 
‘ Who are those three gentlemen flirting 


80 with the Balsam sisters?” inquired Miss |tle Buttercup, dancing and laughing, and 
tossing her head. 


Cora Opsis. 
“Oh, they are three old bachelors by the 


name of Button,” answered a little miss in a} Dahlia. 


red satin dress. I really believe they would 
flirt with their grandwothers. One of them, 


for he sticks close by her all the time. How 
showy she is, to be sure! Do you think she 
is handsome, Mr. Candy Tuft?” 


` Vell, I cannot zay ze is—that is, ze is not [ing like a miniature sun. 
the style for me.” Mr. Candy Tuft, being a| keeping that little dew-drop all day from be- 
foreigner, spoke with a slightly foreign ac- {ing sunstruck, and, you know, 


cent, but he was dressed in very good taste, 
and always wore a white hat. á 

Miss Pride, of London, came in dressed in 
scarlet, and immediately one of the old bach- 
elors nodded familiarly, and they walked off 
together, nearly trampling on little Sweetie A. 
Lyssum, who, modestly cuddled up in a cor- 
ner, was hardly noticed by the crowd. 

But all the girls went nearly crazy when 
Col.. Nasturtium came with his regimentals 
on, and a very handsome parasol in his hand. 
He related many tales of his patriotism, and, 
to show his agility, heran right up a tree, and 
without a word kissed Virginia Creeper, who 
was swinging in the tree, watching Jenny 
Wren feed her little babies with some deli- 
cate green worms. 


Then there was another very handsome 
young man that some of the girls seemed very 
fond of, and others did not seem to carea 
row of pins for. His name was William, and 
those who liked him called him “Sweet Wil- 
liam.” He seemed to be quite attached to 
little Miss Pansy, who was certainly very 
charming in purple and gold colored velvet. 
Red Poppy made believe she was asleep, but 
she said she heard him say to Pansy, “O my 
dear little heart’s-ease! you are my heart’s 
delight, and in all this gay assembly, there 
18 DONE ae pretty às you Pe 

Pansy blushed and hid her face behind her 
dark-green fan, while she called him a “gay 
deceiver.” : 

Some members of the Rose family over- 
heard Sweet William too, but they merely 
tossed their beautiful heads and said noth- 
ing. They thought, however, that William 
was mistaken in thinking little Pansy pret- 
tier than everybody else, for were not they 
acknowledged beauties, all over the world? 

Just then, a yellow butterfly came boldly 
into the garden and kissed everyone present, 
except the Zenia girls, and one or two others, 
without so much as saying, ‘‘ By your leave.” 

‘Oh, how very rude he is!” said a little 
old-fashioned girl of the Pink family, as her 
face turned red as blood, but there was no 
color in her sister’s face when he kissed her. 

“ But he is very good-looking,” whispered 
Miss Mossy Rose, as she settled back in her 
soft little chair. 

Following the gay butterfly there came 
Major Bumble Bee, in fuzzy pants and a yel- 
low jacket. He was playing on some kind of 
musical instrument, and they all stopped to 
listen. 

“ What horrid music!” exclaimed their own 
musicians. Mr. Oriole gave a prolonged whis- 
tle, and the two Mr. Robins sat back and 
laughed till they cried. Prof. Toad’s band 
screamed out, ‘Quit! quit!” But the two 
Katy girls in the Balm of Gilead tree dis- 
agreed about the music. One said Major Bee 
played a solo on the cornet. The other said 
he didn’t. 

“ He did /” insisted the younger. 

‘He didnt!” exclaimed the other in a great 
rage. And so they kept it up for the remain- 
der of the day—‘‘ he did!” ‘*he didn’t ”—un- 
til everybody was disgusted. In the mean 
time, Major Bee whisked around and at- 
tempted to kiss the girls the same as the but- 
terfly did, but they screamed, and then Mr. 
Zephyr came up from the south and blew the 
naughty Major Bee far away, and all the 
party bowed their thanks very gracefully to 
the kind Mr. Zephyr. 

“They make a great fuss about nothing,” 
remarked old Mr. Caterpillar to his friend, 
Lady Bug. 

“They do, indeed,” she replied, “but I 
think much of itis put on for the occasion, 
Some people do so like- to put on airs! But, 


Little Buttercup. 
I think, is making Jove to Marie Gold herself, | for all that we know, however.” 


Mr, Dandy Lion, his honest, yellow face look- 


“Ido not find it warm. Ikeep quite still, 
& Quite well, I thank you; but my children, 


s‘ Good-day, good-day, Lady Bug.” 
Haughty Miss Dahlia was looking over the 


“ Looking for angels, I suppose,” said Lit- 


“Does she ever see any?” asked Miss 


“I never heard if she ever did,” laughed 
“She may hay seen them, 


‘What is she good for, anyway ?” 
“TIl tell you what she is good for,” said 


‘She has been 


‘t Small service is true service while it lasts, 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one; 
The modest daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun.” 

*‘And that’s just what she’s been doing.” 

“And what are you good for, Sir Oracle ?” 
sneered Miss Dahlia, rockiug to and fro 
proudly. 

*T_well, I am good for greens,” laughed 
Dandy Lion. 

“I suppose you think I am a greenhorn,” 
and Miss Dahlia looked scornfully at him and 
his companions. 

© Oh, no,” said old Mrs. Everlasting, in her 
calm, motherly way. ‘*He does not mean 
that atall. He is good for greens, and very 
wholesome, too, and a8 a blood purifier he is 
excellent, isn’t he, Dr. Sage?” 

“That he is,” replied the doctor, sagely, 
from his bed where he was resting. ‘We 
think highly of him in the profession. Ahem! 
we couldn't get along without him, could we, 
Miss Savory?” 

‘Perhaps some couldn't, but I could,” re- 
plied Miss Summer Savory, with some asper- 
ity. 

Nurse Penny Royal laughed, and said, ‘We 
are all useful to one another in our way,” and 
she whisked out her pocket handkerchief 


all the air. 

Mr. Woodbine reached over the wall and 
pulled the ears of red-headed Mr. Clover, who, 
with his white-headed brother, was watching 
the gay party through a crack in the wall. 
As he noticed Major Bee driven away by Mr. 
Zephyr, he cried out, “Come over here, 
Major, I hav some nice, sweet honey, I wish 
to send to your little ones.” The major did 
not wait for a second invitation, I assure you. 

They had a long talk, and Mrs. Wood Sorrel 
came along and said, ‘‘ Kind friends, we are 
not permitted to’ join in the festivities over 
yonder, or to mingle in the gay crowd, but I 
believe we are just as happy, because, al- 
though plain and unpretentious, we strive to 
do our duty, and to liv up to our principles of 
right. If weare not handsome, we ure honest 
and true,” said Mr. Clover, ‘and, although 
we make no great parade and show, we all of 
us hav enough and to spare, without calling 
on our neighbors.” 

The sky had been growing dark, and a 
great shower came up, which scattered the 
musicians and wet all the nice dresses at Miss 
Marie Gold's party. But the gay guests all 
said they didn’t care, for the colors would 
wash, and would look as good as new the next 
day. The repast was just about to be brought 
in by Daddy Long Legs and his corps of at- 
tendant waiters, who were all of the Grass- 
hopper family, but that part of the program 
had to be “postponed on account of the 
weather.” 


Verbal Charade. 


BY UNCLE WILL. 


Iam composed of eight letters, 
1. My 1, 7, 2, 3, is good at dinner, 
“ce 


2. 3, 5, G, 7, 8, signifies before, 

3. “ 8, 7, 3, 4, is useful to sailors, 

4. “ 3,7, 4, was an Amerizan poet, 

5. 5,2, 1, 4, is a trick, i 

6. © 8, 7,1, 4, is a flower, 

7. § 3, 5, 7, 1, 4, is not poetry, 

8. ne 1, 3, 6, 5, 4, is sometimes very tall, 
My w 


ole is an American lake. 
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Poetry. 


A Wheen Banes.* 


BY MARY BAIRD-FINCH, 


The following lines were suggested by read- 
ing the lamented William Denton’s incompara- 
bl lectures on geology. ] 


Land of Saxon, red the wine 
Poured adown those hills of thine, 
From whose fissures man has found 
«tems of prehistoric ground; 
Traces of the primal man, 

Ere his morning star began, 

Ere the vanguard of the race 
Found Attilla face to face. 

Savage might that held the wood, 
Blot upon the solitude. ’ 
Land of Saxon, o’er the sea, 

Tell us what thy mysteries be. 


Solenhofen, full of years, 

Who shall count thy beaded tears ? 
Days of yore did dark-browed Hun 
Slay thy fathers every one; 

Capture all thy maidens there, 
_Scorning babe’s and mother’s prayer. 
Where his hordes had trod the plain, 
Never grass was seen again; 

Cursed with blood the desert sod, 
Man unknown of man and God. 
Solenhofen, lift for me 

Now thy gates of mystery. 


Home of Humboldt, rude the skull, 
Taken from Neanderthal; 

Thick and low the heavy brow 
Soulless chamber, vacant now, 
Lighted but when hunger pressed 
Love’s sweet pleadings uncaressed, 
Warring beasts dispute with him 
In the rocky caverns dim; 

Craven fear of starry sky, 

Ocean’s wrath his lullaby; 

Home of Humboldt, dreams of mine 
Would unbar those hills of thine. 


Solenhofen, rich in things 

Hid beyond thy mountain springs, 

Secrets that the waters kept, 

O'er the early ages swept. 

Gauzy wings drone o’er the stream, 

Bird and beast one creature seem. 

Strangest form of all the clan 

Evolution bnilds for man, 

Lying low in living bed, 

Resurrect thy mighty dead. 

Solenhofen, o'er the sea, 

‘Treasure-house of mystery! 
Clearwater, Neb. 


*In the Scottish dialect, “ A Few Bones.” 
we 


An Acrostic. 


BY ALHAZA. 


Inspired by truth he stands, the nawon’s sver, 
Now while the world is wrapped in darkness 

deep 
Great is be kindness to our suffering race; 
Ever his voice is raised to check the tide 
Round us that sweeps of ruin and despair. 
Sweet is the simple creed he ofters‘us, 
Opposed to all the crafty arts of faith. 
Listen, ye nations, to the thrilling call, 
Love, justice, liberty, and Ingersoll. 

— 0 


A New Version of the Rib Story. 


BY W. F, GRAVES. 


When Darwin met Moses in heaven, they say, 

To ađjust their creeds they tried straightway; 

And after short arguments, pro and con, 

They decided the thing could be well done. 

Says Moses to Darwin, ‘‘ When they read me 
aright, 

Our creeds will be found exactly alike; 

Man came from the dust, in truth we both say, 

But a thousand years are the same as a day; 

And when the :nonkey his narrativ shed, 

It was that which they used instead of the rib.” 


Tonic Sol-fa. 

This is a system of teaching music, which 
has been introduced and is rapidly becoming 
popular in America. Its advocates claim for it 
that it is the best system so far brought out for 
teaching music. Among the claims made for 
it are: 

1. It supplies a simple notation which the 
youngest child can easily understand: 
and use. 

2. The ability to read music (sight-singing) 
can be acquired by this system in one- 
fourth the time ordinarily taken by the 
old method. 

3. It leads to a more intelligent understanding 
of the staff notation. ; 

4. It makes the study of harmony easy and 
delightful. 

5. It simplifies the difficulties of music—snch 
as modulation, transition, the minor 
scale, etc., making that plain and clear 
which is popularly regarded as mysteri- 
ous and incomprehensible, 

6. It is so easily acquired that day-school 
teachers and others who hav not had a 
special musical education can quickly 
learn it sufficiently to teach the funda- 
mental principles, and train their classes 
in simple music. 

In Great Britain it is used almost exclusivly, 
and is rapidly making the English a musical 
nation. It has been introduced in Madagascar, 
Cape Colony (for the Kaffirs and the Dutch), 
Hong Kong, Beyrout, Mount Lebanon, Fiji, 


South Africa, Bombay, Calcutta, Barbadoés, 
St. Helena, Norfolk Island, Spain, Japan, Bur- 
mah, Chili, ete. In this country it has made 
great progress during the past two years, and 
is now in use in many states and Canada. Of 
places near New York, itis being successfully 
taught in the schools of Newark, Elizabeth, 
Orange, Montclair, Bloomfield, and Ruther- 
ford. Itis now tanght in one of the public 
schools of New York city with surprising suc- 
cess. 

It is no extravagance tq assert that the de- 
velopment of the Tonic Sol-fa system is the 
most important episode in the history of music 
since the invention of the staff. It opens the 
door of music to the masses. Millions will 
learn to sing by this notation who. would hav 
been voiceless without it. The staff notation 
gave inusic a definit form, and placed it among 
the arts, Sol-fa givs this art to the common 
people. D. S. W. 


Correspondence. 


Wanted, to correspond with a young Liberal who 
understands and can furnish a photographing out- 
fit, willing to come West. A fine opening to the right 
party; don’t write unless you mean business, Be 
quick. Address, 

J. ALLEN EVANS, 
Box 54, Buffalo, Wyoming. 
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Ingersoll‘s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


in five iectures, comprising, * The Gods," ' Hum- 
boidt,” * Thomas Paine.” “ Individuality,” and “ Here. 
tics snd Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Including, ‘Liberty for Man, Woman, and Chiid;* 
*» The Declaration of Independence,’ “About Farming 
in Iilinois;” The Great Banquet,” “ The Rev. Alexan. 
der Clark,” * The Past Rises before Me Likes Dream,” 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingeisoll, Judge Jeremiah e Blavh, 


and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Paper, 50 


Interviews on Talmage.- Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place. New York. 


«* It is one of the most eloquent pleas for liberty ever writ- 
ten. It is Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ and ‘ Rights of Man’ 
consolidated and improved. It stirs the pulse like a trum- 
pet call.”,—EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER. 


God and the State 


B 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 
Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy, 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
52 pages, octavo. Price 15cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


THE SUNDAY LAWS, 
BY J. G. HERTWIG. 


Piee, 10 sents. For sale at this offiee. 


(HE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 


The oldest reform journal in United States, is 
published every Wednesday at the Paine 
Memorilai Building, Boston, Mass, 


By JOSIAH P. MENDUM. 
Edited by HORACE SEAVER. 


PRICE, $3.00 per annam; single copies 
seven cents. Specimen copies sent On re 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp pay postage 


The invesitgator is devoted to the Liberal canse in relig 
fon; or in other words, to univyersal mental liberty. Inde 
pendent in ail its discussions, discarding superstitious 
theories of what never can be known, it devotes ita col- 
umns to things of this world sione, and Jeaves the next, if 
there be one, to those who hay entered its unknows 
shores. Believing that ít isthe duty of mortals to work 
for the interests of ¿his worid, it confines itself to the 
things of this life entirely. It has arrived at the age of 
fifty-one years, and aske for a support from those who are 
fond of sound reasoning, good reading, reliable news, an 
ecdotes, science, art, and a useful fa ly journal. Reader 
please send your subscription for 41x months or one year 
andif you are not satisfied with the way the Investigator 
ip Conducted we Won’t ask you to continue with us any 
longer &m53 


‘the armory from which hundreds draw their 


PROSPECTUS OF |. _ oA 


The Truth 


FOUNDED BY D. M. BENNETT. 
THE LEADING FREETHOUGHT JOURNAL OF THE WORLD, 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, AT $3. 
SAMPLE CO 
33 CLINTON PLACE, 


Among the reforms Tus TRUTH SEEKEB aims , 
to effect are: 


Total separation of church and state, in- 
cluding the equitable taxation of church 
property; secularization of the public schools, 
abolition of Sunday laws, abolition of chap- 
laincies, prohibition of public appropriations 
for religious purposes, and all other measures 
necessary to the same general end. 


Its sixteen large pages are filled every week 
with scientific, philosophic, and Fresthought 
articles and communications by the ablest 
Freethinkers in the country. It givs all the 
Liberal news, and keeps its readers posted on 
current secular and theological events. It is 


weapons in contests with priesthood. Al 
the Liberal papers are good, but Tur Trura 
SEEKER is . 

THE BEST AND LARGESI. 


It is conducted in a broad and truly liberal 
spirit, and givs everyone a hearing upon all 
subjects pertaining to the welfare of the hu- 
man race. 


OPINIONS REGARDING IT, 


A paper like THE TRUTH SEEKER is something 
more and better than an advocate of truth. Through 
it its subscribers touch elbows with each, other. 
Each reader knows that he is one of a goodly com- 
pany who find comfort and inspiration in its pages. 
If they should meet each Other they would feel like 
brothers and sisters. They hav lived under one in- 
tellectual roof, felt the glow of the same fireside, aud 
broken together the bread of life. Such a paper is 
to thousands a substitute for the church.—GEORGE 
CHAINEY, in This World. 


THE TROTH SEEKER, founded by D. M. Bennett, is 


tracy perlkwps Ulu wuuEguoL tvy skuu mulva ou pol 
atition has to contend, and a long future of great 
usefulness is, we trust and believe, before it.— Win 
ted, Conn., Press. 


There ought to be five hundred subscribersto THE 
TRUTH SEEKER in this county, just to rebuke the in- 
famous church bigots who are using force and fraud 
to suppress Liberalism.— Worthington, Minn., Advance. 


00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
PIES FREE. - 
NEW YORK CITY. 


This sterling and widely-circulated Freethought 
journal has won its way deep into the hearts of its 
readers. THE TRUTH SEEKER is a great paper, and 
deserves the most generous support of the Liberal 
public. The recent numbers received are splendid 
in every respect.—San Francisco Universe. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has gathered its resources, 
and will be a stronger, better, and brighter paper 
than ever.—Liberal League Man. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has become a necessity to the 
Liberal-cause.—Kansaz Blade. 


TERMS FOR 1884: 


Single subscription, - + = 8 00 
One subscription two'years, - 5 00 
Two new subscribers, - - 5 00 
One subscription with one new sub- 
scriber, in one remittance, - 5 00 
One subscription with two new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 7 00 
One subscription with three new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 8 50 
One subscription with four-new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - LO 00 


Any number over five at the same 

rate, invariably with one remit- 

tance. 

It is thus seen that any of our friends who 
will take the trouble to get a new subscriber 
at the regular rate ($3), will get his own for 
$2; by getting two new stibscribers he will 
get his own paper for $1; by getting three 
new subscribers be will not only get his own . 
free, but will hav fifty cents left to pay cost of 
money order; by getting four new subscribers 
he will hav nis own free and gain $2. 

This makes Tus TRUTH SEEKER, with its 
sixtaa. larra nagaa. rhaanar than anv othoe 
Libera: paper. If anyone chooses, or if by 
so doing he can easier secure partners in tak- 
ing the paper, he can share with them the 
advantages of the club rates. f 


Address THE TRUTH. SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York City. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS, 


No. 1.—The Reiation of the Spiritual to 
the Material Universe; the Law of Cou- 
trol. 

Two papers given in the interest of Spiritual Sci- 
ence, by Spirit FARADAY, of England. Price, 15 cts. 
No, 2.—Origin of Life; 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
he Spirit from Matter through Organic Processes; 
rr, How the Spirit Body Grows. By Spirit FARADAY. 
Price 10 cents. 


No. 3.—Tte Development of the Spirit 
After Transitios. : 
The Origin of Rellgions. By Spirit FARADAY. 


Price, 10 cents. 


No.4 —Tre Process of Mental Action; 

Or, How We Think. BySpirit FARADAY. 15 cents. 
No. 5.—Jerus Chri-t a Fiction. 

Founded on the Life of Apollonius of Tyana. How 
the Pagan Priests of Rome originated Christianity. 
Translated by the late M, FARADAY. 208 pages. Price, 
bound, 75 cents. Paper, 50 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 


Rome. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace o 


D. M.BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 


A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the World. 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


With a stee! plate engraving of the author in Vol. I. 
and each volume itlustrated with forty-seven cuta. 


BY D. M. BENNETET, 


Late editor of Tun TROTH SENKER, author of" A Truta 
Seerer in Europe,” *Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” The World’s Sages, Think- — 
ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of 


Jesus. 
Extract from Faraday No. 5. Price 10 cents. 
Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from Faraday No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
No. 1._Experieneces of Samuel! Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As‘He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
jtual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E. 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 20 cents. 


the Church,” etc., etc. 


Hiandsomely bound in red cloth, $6.50; 
in leather, red edges, $9.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, 310.50. 
Readers of Tse TRUTH SELKER know the circumstances 
nder which this work ws written. The last words 
penned by the great author were for the fourth volume 
which was nearly completed at bis death, and which wilt 
now contain an account of his world-tamented death and 
, burial. Ms. Bennett was a very pat'ent and faithful 


No. 2.—_Contrasts in Spirit Life: n 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spirit 

world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8. 

TWING, Westfield, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 

Achsa W. Sprague’s and Mary Clark’s 
Experiences in the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life. = 

Medium, AfHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price, 

20 cents. 

A Supplement to the Experieress of 

Samuel sowles iv Spirit Bie; or, Life as 

He Now Soes It. Price, 10 cents. 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE, 


Its Scientific Solution; 
WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SA.UEL P. PUTNAM. 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office. 


chronicler of the habits and customs of te different peo- 
ples of- the many places he visited, The every-day 
Hfe of all nations is lalu before the reader by one who has 
visited them ana beheld them with hisown eyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought {n 
the various countries he visited,and the Morality of 80- 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much to the detriment of the latter. 
- The work isa 


,Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberala library Besides its {ntainsic 
worth it is a memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and clearness of hia writings. 

7 Address 1HE 7RUYVH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, 
New York city. 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “ Prometheus,” “ Gottiiep,’ and * Ingersoll 
and Jesus.” i 


A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir- 
tues of natural humanity ag oppored to the hypocrisy of a 
upernatursl religion; crowded with Incident and fuil of 
progressiv ideas and the poetry of the future. 


PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


THE TRUTH SEEKER FEBRUARY 2, 1884, 


Agents for The Trath Seeker. | 


James Asuman,Salt Lake City, Utah. 

_ J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford, Ct. 

W. B. Coors, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto,Can, 

D. F. Kerer, Park City, Utah. 

FERDINAND PFISTER, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. F. Reyzovurn, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. J. H. Razones, 505 1-2 No.8th st., Phila., Pa. 

A. M. Sruvens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny 
City; Pa. 

Mrs. ELMINA D. SLENKER, Snowville, Va, 

D. Woorr, 620 No. 5th st., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. S. MansFeLD, Tucson, Arizona. 

A. Brrenz, 140 Montgomery st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, 

Joserg Marsu, Northampton, Mass. 

Omas. S. Cosurn, 123 Essex st., Lawrence, 
Mass. ' 

M. V. Tuomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 

S. B. Waieut, 385 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 

Txo’s ForrMan, 1414 Chicago st., Omaha, Neb 

8. D. Moore, Adrian, Mich. Box 465. 

Dr. J. L. Yoru, San Jose, Cal. 

0. 8. Rower, Jackson, Mich. 

Josera L. ANDREW, Liberal, Mo. 

E. Kerra, Animas City, Col. 

Cuanies Warrs & Co., London, England. 

A. Atwoop, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Curis. Brown, Burlington, Kan, 

A. Exwiy, Lebanon, Oregon. - 


The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news deal- 
ers upon application. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 


JEWELRY STORE, 


ROCHELLE, ILL., 


IS ALWAYS 
‘Headquarters for Holiday Goods. 


Over 100 Gold Watches, ranging in value from $10 
to $400, instock continually. Silver Watches, Chains, - 
Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, Earrings, 
ete.; also Silver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy 
Goods in proportionate large quantities. . A fine 3- 
ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $9. A fine 4-ounce 
Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11 Jewels, 
Quick Train, dust-proof Movement, $16.50 (retails 
everywhere for $22 to $25). Best 4-oUnce Case, Stem 
Winder, Full (15) Jeweled Watch, patent Regulator, 
$25. A Ladies’ Good, Solid Gold Elgin Stem-Winder, 
$25. The same, heavier and 14 karat, $35. All 25 
per cent below regular prices, A Chronograph, 1-4 
-seconc Horse-Timer, and ‘ Fly-Back,” In Heaviest 
18 Karat Case, $175. A Double Chronograph for tim- 
ing two horses, or double record, a fifth second, best 
in the world, $200. Also ‘* Repeaters,” striking 
hours, quarters, and minutes, $100 less than. Broad- 
way prices. Ladies’ Watches ornamented with 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 
Flowers, Peacock in Rubies and Diamonds, Varie- 
gated Colored Gold, Embossed Birds and Flowers, 

. Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, etc., etc, 
No finer goods at Tiffany’s, N. Y. ` 

Send me a check for amount you desire to pay for 
& Watch or other goods, describe as near as possible, 
and I will send prepaid to any part of the United 
States, aud refund cash on demand if not entirely satis- 


Ekaa Í AA Haare RE RRA 

National Bank, and Brothers Remsburg and Follett. 
The latter says in his ‘ Catalog of the Life Members 
of the State Liberal League :” ‘I stepped over to see 
Otto Wettetein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. I 


‘found him upto his ears in business, selling and : 
His large jewelry store is truly - 


sending off goods. 
marvelous for a town the size of Rochelle, I would 
advise all of our Liberal friends who are in want of 
anything in the jeweiry line to send to him, and they 
will make a greatsaving by so doing.” Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


Terms and $5 outfit 


$66 a week in your own town, 


free, Address IH. Har tnt & Co.. Portland, Me 


y% P 


l 


avKkET, Price, $18. 


LADIES MAGNE LIC d 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be Convinced that our claims are correct ln every particular 
and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDIOIN. 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION: 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in | Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


One Week. 


. 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 

DR., L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIC CLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
past two weeks, will soon. be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure. Yours respectfully, 

WM. H. CLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue, 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. 


Lad tes, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumo), and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 


imamo 0 ta awt Tn. $ he is perfectly well 
medicin since putting on the appliances. apies time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 


for you; it will pay you. 


DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fall me; I hecame nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fall rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian ‘tumo:, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called to the “.ureka Magn tic Appl ances. Asa drowning man 
will catch ata straw, so did I catch at this faint hope of acure. 
From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now lam 
Since putting on the appii- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hay, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. 
Mrs. MARY J. STEWART. 


.your appliances, 


as well as I ever was in my life. 


before were constipated, are now regular. 


Gratefully yours, 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 


market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators. 
Gentlemen’s Belts, = ce u 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, 
Sciatic Appliances, each, - - 
Leg Belts, each, - oss 


Knee Caps, each, = = 
Wristlets, each, - oss 
Sleeping Caps, =- = = = 
Ladies Jacket - = = 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - . 


Superfine Insoles, =- =- = 


Children’s garments upon application. 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING «= ti(<‘é‘ck”; 


CURES EVERY FORM OF DISEASE 


EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. — 


i Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. 
» GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or in person free of charge. 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 


Correspondence. Wanted. 


A Liberal gentleman, of good standing and ap- 
pearance, under 35, desires to correspond with a 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE l 


prove. He has ror 
uwenty years treated 
exclusiviy ail diseuses 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
SPER MATORRHGA 
and 1MPOTENOY 
as the result of selit- 
abuse in youth and 
seXUal excesses in ma- 
XA turer years, causing 
Ynight emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual 
power,rendering mar- 


EVERY PAIR 


Send 
for Illustrated Pamphlet, 


Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send two 2-cent 
stamps for his “ Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J. and say where you saw this advertisment, 


Cincinnata Ohio 


From the Ironclad Age. 


“ Dr. Fellows 13 an outspoken Inildel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethingers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” ly3 


ry perday at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
5 to $20 g 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Mes _ 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 


THESE APPLIANOES ARE 


Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
Dn. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIC VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIC VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 

bounded gratitude, I remain 

Yours respectfully, 
H 


BY MAIL POST-PAID 


BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness : 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882, 
Dr. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
ON. Am not joking, and if I Improve as rapidly as 
I hav since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


g hp, 
ys i: 


A Great Medical Work on Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debllity, 
Premature Docline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untoid miseries resulting from Indiscretlons or ex- 
cesses, A buok for every man, young, middle-aged, 
aud old. It contains 125 preseripuons for ali acute 
and chronic diseases, euch one of which is jnvalua- 
ble. So found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is Buch as probably nover before fell to the 
lov of any physiclan, 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed 10 be a finer work in every seuse—mechanical, 
Nterary, and profeysional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance, Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid, Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded tho author by the National Med- 


AADU; te Vw UMUC p vtri dA TABTE, 
This book should be read by the young forinstruc- 
tion, and by the ulfilcted for relief. It will benefit 
all.— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
wili not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clorgymun.—<Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr, W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mauss., who may 
be consulted on ali diseases requiring skill apd ex- 
perience. Chronic and obstinate diseases hav baf- 
fled the skij] of all other physclans a 
specialty. Sucb treated successfully HE AL 


without an instance of failure. ] HYSELF 


lyrs8 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882, 


Four months ago I purchased a‘suit,of 


I remain, 


Marriage and Divorce, 


By R. D. Westbrook, D D., LL.B, 
Author of ‘The Bihle—Whonco and Whut?” 
CONTENTS : 
The Truo Ideal of Marriage. 
Treo Love. 
Tho History of Marriage, 


The Old Testament Divorce Law. 
The New Testument on Divorce. 


Divorce as u Question of Law and Religion, 

$ 6.00 Rational Deductions from Kstablished Priuciples 

6 00 Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered, 

5 Prevention Botter wan Cu’ o. 
Ket grinch bo coita, Noatly bound in cloth. For sal: 
at this office. 

4,00 : 

ao A COUNTY MAP, IN COLORS, 

£00 OF THE STATE OF 
18.00 CALIFORNIA 

7, ? 

15.00 Ly Y A Giving county seat, principal towns, Aeparate out- 

1.00 hh, Hno of each county, ete., for 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 


With each map will be given my incomparable 


The Trinity, from Gibbon’ History of Christianity. 


History of Christianity 


AND 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “ History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With à Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
> including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 
z an ‘English Churchman,” and other scholars. 


1 vol, 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 00 


This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 
originated, who were its founders, and what were the 
sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. 


“I know of no book that contains more real and val- 
uable information upon the origin of Christianity.”— 
R. G. INGERSOLL. ; 

“One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published.” —Boston Investigator. 


fine SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


Any of the ahove garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. If you are Uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best sulted to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we wll 
guarantee that the magneticquality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 

‘) in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and wili outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all theothers. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


=o ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are sc poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. : 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
$ order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


Address for further Information, DE. L. TENNEY, 
Baco Street, cor. 9th Street, Olncinnati,O, 


A WEEK, $12 a day athomeeasil de. tl 
$72 Outfit free. “Address Truk & Goo Auguste A 


“TRUTH ABOUT THE TEETH,” Ete., 
The Best Paln and Tooth Saving Knowledgo Out. 


No matter how perfect tha teeth may be naturally, 
this information is necossary to carry the teeth and 
gums pure and healthy to ripe old age and death. 
Every man, woman, and youth should own a copy 
and keep it by them their lifetime. One copy, ten 
cents; throe, 25 cents, or tive copies and the map for 
50 cents. Send stamps or postal-note. - 

My contract is with the lithographer; therefore, 
those desiring the map will please order it without 
unnecessury delay. 1 will also fill orders for any 
other goods, furnish information, etc. 

References; Ouo Wettstein,* Dr. J. L, York, Prof. 
W. F. Jamieson, Dr. J. M. Peebles. 

——*Has known and known of me since 1860, when 
I was a dental student. 

Address : DR. GEO. HARDCASTLE, 
1235 Murkot st., San Francisco, Cal. 
[Sta. B, Dr. 2300. a3 


{UPTURES CUREDS 


myMedical Compound and Improyed 
lastic Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
90 days, Reliable references given. Send 
stamp forcircular, and say in what paper 
you saw my advertisement. Address Qspt, 


Y, á. Collings, Ouithville, Jefferson 00, W.Y. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, FEBRUARY 2, 


1884. 


THE hireling fleeth, because he is a hirellng and 
careth not for the sheep.—John x, 12. 


1T isa very plain and elementary truth that the 
life, the future, and the happiness of every one of 
us, and, more or less, of those connected with us, do 
depend on our Knowing something of the rules of a 
game infinitly more difficult and complicated than 
chess. Itisa game which has been played for un- 
told ages, every Man and woman of us being one of 
the two players in a game of his or her own, The 
chess-board is the world, the pieces are the phenom- 
ena of the Universe, the rules of the game are what 
we call the laws of nature. The player on the other 
side is hidden from us. We know that his play is 
always fair, just, and patient. But we know to our 
cost that he never overlooks a mistake or makes the 
smallest allowance for ignorance. To the man who 
plays well the highest stakes are paid with that over- 
flowing generosity with which the strong shows de- 
lght in strength. And one who plays ill is check- 
mated, without haste, but without remorse. My 
metaphor will remind some of you of the famous 
picture in which Retzseh has depicted Satan, play- 
ing chess with a man for his soul. Subsiigre for 
the mocking fiend in that picture a calm, strong an- 
gel who is playing for love, as we say, who ula 
rather lose than win, and I should accept it an 
image of human life. Well, what I mean by educa- 
tion is the instruction of the intellect in the laws of 
nature, Under which name I inciude not merely 
things and their forces, but men and their ways, and 
the tashioning of the affections ‘and the wlii into an 
earnest and loving desire to move in harmony with 
those laws. For me, education Means nelther more 
nor less than this.—Hucley. 


VISIBLE and ascertalnable phenomena giv no coun- 
tenance to the theory of & future or spiritual lite. 
The sense of identity, a conscious continuity of the 
ego, is an essential element of the astonishing doc- 
trin of the resurrection of the body, which has 30 
strangely and thoughtlessly found its way into the 
popular creed. The primitiy parents or congealers 
of that creed—whoever they may hav been—inno- 
cent of all science, and oddly muddled in their met- 
aphysica, but resolute in their conviction that the 
same persons who died here should be, in very deed, 
the same who -hould rise hereafter—systematized 
thelr anticipations into the notion that the grave 
should giv up its actual inmates for their ordalned 
transformation and thelr allotted fate. . . . The 
fathers of the church did not know, or they never 
considered, that the burled body soon dissolves into 
ite elements, which, in the course of generationsand 
COliuuzive, pasa inta athar eambhinatianas form nart 
of other living creatures, feed and constitute count- 
less organizations one after another; so that when 
the graves are summoned ‘to glv up the dead that 
are in them,” and the sea '‘ the dead that are in it,” 
they wiil be called on to surrender what they no 
` longer possess and what no supernatural power can 
giv back to them.— Greg's Enigmas of Life. 


M.—THEoplaions of some philosophers do, indeed, 
bring us hope, if lt is any pleasure to you to think 
that souls, after they leave the body, may go to 
heaven as toa permanent home. <A.—I hav great 
pleasure in that thought, and it is what I most de- 
sire, and even if it should not be go, I should still be 
willing to believe it. [An avowal llttle worthy of a 
philosopher.] M.—What occasion hav you, then, for 
my assistance? Am I superior to Piato in eloquence? 
‘Turn over carefully his book that treats of the soul, 
you will hav there all that you can desire. A.—I 
hav, indeed, done that, and often too; but I know 
not how it comes to pass, I agree with it whilst I am 
reading it, but when I hav laid down the book and 
pegun to reflect with myself on the immortality of 
the soui, all that agreement vanishes and slips 
away.— Cicero's Tusculan Disputations. (Note: Plato’s 
Phado fortunately remains to us, and is universally 
regarded as one of the noblest—if not the very no- 
blest—productlous of the Greek mind. But no one 
trained in the phllosophy of the present day, as rep- 
resented by Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and dozens of 
others that might be named, would allow himself to 
be imposed on by the platitudes that Piato indulges 
in, and however pleasing the dream that he sets be- 
fore us, we let it pass without a sigh of regret, be- 
lieving that it is best as itis, whatever it may turn 
out to be. In ulrumque paratus [Prepared for either 
alternativ] is our motto. If we hav to face another 
world, strength, we nothing doubt, will be given us 
to do so, and if God or Nature has no further use for 
us, we are content to passon. Dear is Plato, dear is 
Olcero; dear, too, are Jesus and Paul and Locke and 
Channing; but dear above all is Truth.—Hylaz.} 


WHAT is it to die? 

To leave all disappointment, care, and sorrow, 

To leave all falsehood, treachery, and unkindness, 
All ignominy, suffering, and despair; 

And be at rest forever! Q dull heart, 

Be of good cheer! When thou shalt cease to beat, 
Then shalt thou cease to suffer and cOmplain. 

—Longfellow's Spanish Student, 


MEN are brought to anything almost sooner than 
to change their hablt of life, especially wheu the 
change is either inconvenient, or made against the 
force of natural inclination or with loss of accus- 
tomed indulgences. “Itis,” as Hartley in his “ Es- 
says on Man” says, “ the most difficult of all things 
to convert men from vicious habits to virtuous ones, 
as one may judge from what he feels in himself, as 
Well as from what he sees in others.” It is almost 
like making men over agaln,—Paley's Evidences of 
Christianity. 

I THEREFORE 80 run, Not as uncertainly; 80 fight 
I, not as one that beateth the air; but I keep under 
my body and bring it into subjectlon.—1 Cor. iz, 26,27. 
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PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Grimes + Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 


TRANSLATED OUT OF -THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR: OF 


“ PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETC., “UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“í By their fruits shal! ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. C. Leranp, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally oruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
TO TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS 


The Truth Seeker, 


With sixteen large pages, will be sent 
ror THREE MONTHS, postage paid, 
FOR FIFTY CENTS. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 

33 Clinten Place, New York. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— 


JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 CTs. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 
MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 


IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and "Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman's Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF COLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. WIXON. Second edition. Price, $1.26. This very 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds very much to the value of the 
volume. | 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculcates moral duties and human rights from a 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 


BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE. 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


Odds and Gndg. 


MR. ROGERS's latest group is a scene in church, 
representing a young man leaning over from his 
pew to show the place in a hymn-book to a pretty 
girl who has arrived late with her mother, or ‘aunt, 
or some Other female of mature years. ft is sup- 
posed to be the first of a series, and will-soon be fol- 
lowed by a group depicting the same young man 
and young woman lingering at the front gate, on 
their arrival from church, engaged in a conversation 
on astronomy, or civil service reform, or some other 
seniimental topic, while a big-headed and liberal- 
jawed dog, in the background, eyes the youth sus- 
piciously. The final groups will show the young 
man being bounced off the front stoop by the girl’s 
irate-male parent, and the dog aforesaid sampling . 
the lover’s coat-tails. Mr. Rogers has struck a yein 
that has been successfully worked in literature, 
and which should prove no less remunerativ in art, 


TO MISS MARY ANDERSON. .' 
O fairest American actress, to me - ; 
Yow’re better by far than our Kendals and Beeres; ; 
In every new pose all your muscles I see, 
And charming the outline of each one appears; 
Sir Henry would surely approve of. your triceps, 
And Lister delight in your beautiful biceps, 


I care not to hear Gllbert’s cynical play. 
For wkat are his lines to the lines of your face? 
Your sweet sferno-mastoids, before me alway, 
Can pose your smail head with an exquisit grace; 
Your attitude, Mary, ‘s an effort of genius, - 
When one of those muscles works well with the 
splenius. 
Oh, fair is your deltoid, and fair too, we Know, 
The long supinator that flexes your arm; 
The play of your eloquent lips serves to show 
Your orbicularis hath singular charm ; 


| And men will all follow your path like fanatics, 


To hear how you laugh with those gay zygomatics. 


Then take an anatomist’s greeting, Miss A., 
And smile on the rhyme that would spread your 
renown; 
Don’t let the risorius come into play, 
Nor stern corrugator be used for a frown; 
While the bard will rejoice if you find aught that’s 
comic 
In viewing you thus with an eye anatomic, 
—H. §. 0., in London World. 


“ GIMME that gun!” the old man cried 
To his son, a sprightly urchin; 

“ It’s Sunday, yes, but I’ll hay the hide 
Of that coon if it costs a churchin’.”” 


“Q, father, stay,” the youthlet plead, 
“ Remember, to-day is Sunday; 
Call not down vengeance on thy head, 
Wait, father, and shoot it Monday.” 


“« Gimme that gun!” The man was stern. ° 
“ And gimme no more palaver; 
You are young in years, and had better learn 
When a coon’s in sight I'll hav her !” 


The youth passed over the heavy gun— 


A UU miiu ssrmawwaa ae Bee ty 


Like a bold, bad, unregenerate son, 
By the spirit'‘of mischief goaded. 


An ounce of powder and three of shot, 

He had dumped in the carbine’s muzzle, 
And gloated over his hellish plot 

Like a child with a Chinese puzzle. 


Then he hied away to a safe retreat 
Neath a stone wall’s friendly cover; 
*¢1’ll walt awhile,” did the lad repeat, 
“ Till the din of battle’s.over.”’ 


Then came a burst of thunder sound; 
The old man—where was he?. 

Ourled like a squashvine on the ground, 
While the coon skipped up a tree. 


“ O, father, father !”” the youthlet cried, 
“ Remember, to-day is Sunday!” 
You bet; but I’ll tan your tender hide 
From now till the dawn of Monday!” 


A POOR devil of a hair dresser was sold out at Mo- 
berly lately, and among the effects was & superb 
head and bust ofa papier-mache female. The clerk 
at the Central Hotel purchased it, and the boys de- 
termined to hay some fun, Theré is a long room in 
the hotel divided by curtains, each half containing a 
bed. So they stuck the bust at the top of the bolster 
and put the lay figure comfortably under the sheets, 
where it lay like a reclining Venus. They then went 
down to the office to await the arrival of the eleven 
o’clock train and see who was apportioned to num- 
ber seventeen, where the gentle dummy was repos- 
ing. To their chagrin old Silas Gregory, who is the 
solidest man on the road, in & religious sense, got 
the lucky number. Just before the solemn gentle- 
man went up stairs Wili Haverly called him on one 
side. “Sir,” he said, with a little halting confusion, 
“can I speak a few words in private.to you?’ “ Cer- 
tainly, sir.” ‘Well, sir, I suppose. the clerk has for- 
gotten it, but a young lady is sleepingin one of those 
beds—it is true that a curtain divides the room, and 
perhaps with a man of your character it does not 
matter after all.’ ‘Not at all,” said the serious 
traveler. ‘I shall be rising early and need not dis- 
turb her.” ‘Exactly. You'll be very careful—’ 
“gir, you don’t know me; if you think I could be 
capable of—” ‘I know you are the very soul of 
honor. Good night.” The boys sat in Will's room 
for an hour, and were just going to retire rather dis- 
gustedly to their chambers when the door of seven- 
teen opened and the serious man rushed up the 
corridor, his face as white asa miller's. ‘Gentle- 
men,” he gasped, “a great crime has been commit- 
ted—that girl’s face is cold as ice—she's dead! Mer- 
ciful heavens, dead!’ The whole crowd went with 
him, and when he found out the swindle he began 
to bluster, but Will Haverly said very quietly: ‘* Now, 
look you here, Mr. Whatdoyoucallem, before you 
kick up a row here you've got to explain how you 
found out that maiden's cheek was cold.” ‘*I—I— 
I~ Great Scott! Giv me my grip!” and the pious 
man frightened the night clerk out of a week’s 
growth by dashing through the office into the gloom 

nd darkness of the night, 
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Hotes and Clippings. 


Tu largest school in the world is probably 
the Jewish Free School in Spitalsfield, Lon- 
- don. It has a daily attendance of over 2,800 
; pupils, 
Tar World is theauthority for the statement 


“. that President Arthur, in a recent conversation 


with some old friends, admitted that he was a 
|. partial convert to the doctrin of Spiritualism. 


>» An English paper tells the story of an old 

gentleman who made it a regular practice to 
. reada portion of the Bible every morning, and 
' drink eight gallons of ale every evening. He 
died weighing several hundred pounds. 


A man in Nebraska City is activly promoting 
starvation by giving away flour tothe poor. He 
distributes it in sacks, one to every purchaser 
of one hundred drinks at his bar; and, under 
the circumstances, the winners are bound to be 
losers. 


Mas. LuLu Devereaux Braxe is holding 
Governor Cleveland up to the scorn of her sex. 
She says he is totally ignorant of the fact that 
more than half the people of the state are 
women, and when they are allowed to vote 
they will make a political corpse of him in 


’ ghort order. 


A arce number of candidates hav applied 
for the office of assistant physician tothe Edin- 
burgh Infirmary, and hav put in great quanti- 
ties of testimonials. Buta resident doctor says 
that “more dependence in Edinburgh is to be 
placed on beinga Free Churchman than on any 
real aptitude for a vacant post.” 


Ar last it is expected that Mr. Bradlaugh will 
be admitted to his seat in the House of Com- 
mons when Parliament meets. It is unac- 
countable that the majority should hav so long 
submitted to be made a cat’s-paw of by the 
Tories in this matter. The foregoing is from 
Truth. We trust our daily contemporary is 
correct, but we hav our doubts. We havn't 
geen any indications that the lamb can lie 
down with the lion—except on the inside. 


From the annual report of the 2d Congrega- 
tional church of West Winsted for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1883, we gain the followjng 
statistics showing results of past year: Outfit— 
1 clergyman, 4 deacons, 30 Sunday-school teach- 
ers (and, we may add, a ten-thousand-dollar 
church not taxed). Result—9 conversions. 
Loss in members of church (various ways), 13. 
We trust the other churches will send their re- 
turns promptly to this office for publication. 
Nothing givs us so much pleasure, jibes the 
Winsted Press, as to publish statements like 
the above, showing as they do the rapid spread 
of Christianity in the backwoods of New Eng- 
land. 


Sr. Mary’s Protestant Episcopal church in 
Brooklyn is about to open a bowling alley in 
the basement of its branch church on Park 
street. The Brooklyn Times remembers that 
not many years ago Rev. Thos. K. Beecher 
created a terrible commotion in a local church 
by proposing a similar innovation on puritan- 
ism. It would be better, comments our heret- 
ical friend Pinney, if the churches were all 
turned into bowling alleys, skating rinks, bil- 
liard and dancing halls, gymnasiums, and 
game rooms, with weekly theatrical perform- 
ances, music each night, and a lecture every 
Sunday afternoon, but a church with a pious 
ten pin alley in the basement will do to start 
with. 


Hiruento owners or managers of mills and 
factories in Russia hav been free to deal with 
their work-people as they pleased. Butonthe 
first day of this year a new Factory law came 
into operation for the regulation of the work 
of children. A complete staff of inspectors 
has been appointed to enforce the following 
stipulations of the new law: 1. Children under 
10 years of age must not be allowed to work in 
factories. 2. Workers from the age of 12 to 
15 years must not work more than eight hours 
aday, Night work for children can only be 
authorized in establishments where the process 


to prevent their going to school three hours 


‘standing, is not at all liked as a preacher by 


of manufacture cannot hav a bad influence on 
the health, Even if allowed, the work must 
not exceed four hours. 3. The work of chil- 
dren must be regulated in such a way as not 


independence of obligation which was not a 
second nature—it was her first, and she had no 
other. Though called upon early in life to 
confront alone the death of her first child—to 
be the sole watcher, the sole sympathizer, and 
sole mourner at an unattended grave, she 
brought away no murmur. During more than 
forty years she never forgot it, and never com- 
plained.” 


dlews of the Week. 


WENDELL Puurs died on the 2d, aged 73. 


Gen. W. S. Hancock has returned ‘from his 
trip West with improved health. 


every day. 4. The owners of factories are 
obliged to admit inspectorsand their assistants 


tito their workant any Dena of the day: Tue winter carnival at Montreal, Canada, 
An honest woman confessed not long ago opened on the morning of the 4th. 
that although the minister whose church she 


attends, of which she is a member in excellent 


Tue San Francisco Truth draws this contrast: 
James C. Flood is going to build another pal- 
ace. It will be located on Nob Hill, and is ex- 
pected to cast a long shadow over the resi- 
dences of the railroad kings in that vicinity. It 
is to bea two-story and basement building, 100x 
100 feet in dimensions. The foundation will 
consume 1,000,000 bricks in its construction. 
The edifice proper will be of Connecticut 
brown stone. A portico of the Roman-Doric 
order will constitute the entrance to the 
grounds, with a depth of 25 or 30 feet. The 
plans show that the central hall will be 45 by 
32 feet, with a height of 25 feet. The space 
for the grand staircase will be 25 feet in width, 
the principal flights being 9 feet wide, and lead- 
ing to a landing 10x25 feet. The dining-room 
will be 45x80, the hall and music-room 50x37, 
the library 26x39, the grand reception-room 
26x29, the drawing-room 40x30. These last 
three apartments will be en suite,and will pre- 
sent, when thrown open, an apartment 415 
feet in length. There will be five sleeping 
chambers, each 30x30, and a smoking-room 
25x25, eight servants’ rooms, a wine-cellar, a 
laundry, a kitchen, etc., all in the modern 
style, The interior woodwork is to be of heavy 
South American timber. No bay windows or ex- 
terior ornaments will appear, but every pane 
of glass will be of plate. It will cost $4,000,- 
000. If the rent of your tenement or hovel is 
raised a little during the coming year in order 
that Flood may recoup himself, please don’t 
kick. Go up on Nob Hill and gratify your art- 
instincts by gazing at Mr. Flood’s palace. 


Tur Vienna police hav stopped the publica- 
tion of the Future, a Socialistic paper. 


many of his congregation, she finds that he is 
doing her a great deal of good. ‘I always lis- 
ten to the text and the opening of the sermon,” 
she said, “and after that his voice is'so pleas- 
ant, and I am so sure that I know exactly what 
he is going to say, that I sit there, in that quiet 
and restful place, and plan out my work for 
the week; and I notice that when I do this I 
always get along so much better during the 
week, for that Sunday morning hour is about 
the only one that I hav which is entirely free 
from demands upon me.” 


Tur Rev. Pennell Combe, aged 76 years, was 
found dead in his study at Fernwood, Pa., on 
the 1st. 


E. N. RowELL, of Batavia, N. Y., who shot 
and killed the seducer of his wife, was acquit- 
ted by the jury. 


Ex Manni, the False Prophet, is falling back 
from Khartoum, believing that to be no longer 
a safe place for him. 


Tue queen of Tahiti is in New York. Tahiti 
is one of the Society Islands, and is somewhere 
«Weru, my little man,” said a Methodist near the size of the state of Rhode Island. 
elder who, during the progress of a revival, was 
stopping at the house of the father of the youth 
whom he addressed, “I hear you hav a little 
baby brother. Hav you named him yet?” 
“ No, sir,” replied the lad, shyly. ‘‘ Name him 
after me and TI! giv him a present.” Upon 
the next visit of the elder, about a month after 
the conversation, he asked the boy if he had 
followed out his wishes. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” answered 
the youth. ‘I spoke to dad about it, and he 
said hed name the kid after you as sure as 
shootin.’” ‘Ah, ha, and what do you call 
him?’ ‘We call him Bacon and Eggs fried 
on both Sides, Yellow-Legged.Chickens, and 
Biscuits and Honey.” 


Tux Rev. William Lloyd, of this city, de- 
clared in his sermon last Sunday that the cul- 
tured classes were drifting away from the 
church, 


Tuere hav been many reductions in wages 
in different parts of the country during the 
past week. Several strikes hav been attempted, 
but without success. 


Tur Marquis of Queensbury has proposed to 
change the marriage service, leaving out, 
“Whom God hath joined together,” etc., dnd 
substituting, “Whom the government or na- 
ture may put asunder, let no man attempt to 
keep together.” 


Taree cars of a train dropped through a 
truss bridge seven miles from Indianapolis, 
Ind., one day last week. Part of the wreck 
was submerged and that left above the water 
took fire. Six persons were drowned or burnt 
to death, and eight others were injured. 


Tuer Sun whittles this story from something: 
Robert G. Ingersoll’s father was a minister of 
the last generation, and for a long time pastor 
of the Congregational church at Madison, Ohio, 
and at Ashtabula, the place of the memorable 
railroad disaster. He was successful as a re- 
vivalist, and finally gave up the settled pastor- 
ate in order to spend his time in evangelistic 
work. He was capable of arousing the emo- 
tions to a high pitch of ecstatic enthusiasm. 
This description is by a man who sat under his 
ministry, and who also tells how little Bob used 
to engage his father in long disputations, bring- 
ing up the familiar skeptical puzzles of the 
whale, the frogs, and the sun standing still. 
He was always elated at cornering his fa- 
ther. 


Tur Dean of Canterbury recently became 
alarmed at the rapid increase of skepticism in 
England, and procured a Dr. Samuel Kinns to 
show that there is no conflict between science 
and the Bible. This Mr. Kinns proceeded to 
do in a series of lectures, the first being deliv- 
ered in the library of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Mr. Kinns satisfied himself and hearers, but, 
unfortunately for his reputation as a scientific 
man, he referred to others as entertaining the 
same views as those which he put forward. He 
mentioned particularly the staff of scientific 
men attached to the British Museum. No 
sooner was this fact made public than these 
gentlemen came forward to deny the lecturer’s 
statement, and their letters on the subject 
showed plainly enough that he was not quali- 
fied to speak with any authority on the ques- 
tions of science he had attempted to discuss. 
Admission into the Geological Society was re- 
cently denied him because of the false science 
embodied in a published work of his on Moses 
and geology. ‘‘The order of the sixteen cre- 
ativ events which formed the subject of his 
Canterbury lecture,” says Mr. Carruthers, 
keeper of the department of botany in ‘the 
British Museum, “‘is neither that of science 
nor of Genesis. He mangles the Mosaic rec- 
ord, and does not know the facts of science.” 
As to astronomy, the case against the dean’s 
lecturer, as stated by Mr. Carruthers, appears 
to be still worse: ‘He adds to his name F. R. 
A. S. I cannot believe that the crass ignorance 
found in his book can be found in any Fellow 
of the Astronomical Society besides Samuel 
Kinng. Witness his account of the miracle of 
the sun standing still on Gibeon. Hehad seen 
that, by refraction, the sun is visible for sev- 
eral days in the frigid zone after itis even as 
much as a degree below the horizon, and not 
understanding this simple phenomenon, he ig- 
norantly holds that by increased refraction the 
sun was seen over Gibeon for at least twelve 
hours after ithad set. He is incapable of per- 
ceiving the absurdity of an imageof the setting 
sun being visible by refraction in the west at 
the very time that the sun itself is rising in the 
east.” The Dean of Canterbury is still hunt- 
ing for a man to reconcile science and the 
Bible. 


Bruxo Knorr, & young German of this city, 
attempted suicide by shooting himself in the 
forehead. He did not die, and the doctors cut 
a hole in tho back of his hend and took the bul- 
let out that way. He is now apparently recov- 
ering, though the physicians say that he has 
lost some of his brain matter, and will proba- 
bly be stupid hereafter. 


Buty McGrory, for a long time the keeper 
of u dance-hall of notorious disrepute in this 
city, is in jail for selling beer without a license, 
The ministers are now paying their attentions 
to him, half a dozen having written him last 
Monday. ‘Their design is to get him out of jail 
and into the lecture field in the interests of 
temperance and the gospel. 


A nicr theological point has come up for.set- 
tlement in Texas. Pastor A’s congregation 
being without a place of worship, permission 
was asked and obtained to hold service on a 
given day inthe church of Pastor B.. At the 
appointed time Pastor A’s congregation assem- 
bled, and their service had just reached the 
point of taking a collection, when Pastor B as- 
cended the pulpit, took charge of the exercises, 
and demanded and received the proceeds of 
the collection. The question is, Will an action 
lie against Parson B for the recovery of the 
funds thu; obtained, or did he simply appro- 
priate that which belonged to him? In other 
words, does the title to money yielded by a 
church collection vest in the congregation own- 
ing the building, or in the congregation which 
happens to be making use of it for one occa- 
sion only? The point is a delicate one, and 
its adjustment. will be watched with general in- 
terest. 


Tue Senate committee on education and. 
labor hav reported a bill providing that eight 
hours shall constitute a day’s work for all lu- 
borers, workmen, and mechanics in govern- 
ment employ, and that they receive a full day's 
pay therefor. Should emergency require, the 
president may make proclamation for increase 
of hours, to be paid for extra at the same 
rate. 


Tuy Austin, ‘Texas, Statesman having pub- 
lished certain strictures on the conduct of Ben 
Thompson, a bad man generally, the latter 
entered the composing-room of the paper, 
drove out the printers, pied two cases of type, 
and broke a lamp. Hethen notified the editor 
of the Statesman that he shouid hold him per- 
sonally responsible for a repetition of the 
strictures. 


Tur wife of George J. Holyoake was buried 
two weeks ago at Highgate, and as Mr. Hol- 
yoake had often spoken at the grave of others, 
his wife had a wish—the only public one, it is 
said, that she ever expressed—thata few words 
should be said at her own. Mr. Holyoake, in 
respecting this request, spoke of “the three 
qualities which distinguished Mrs. Holyoake— 
that of service of others, in which she never 
thought of herself; that of truth-—not of speech 
only, but of conduct—of which she had go clear 
a sense that the absence of it in others was not 
eoncealable from her; that of pride, which was 
more than self-respect—it was debtlessness, an 


Mr. Brapiaven has expressed his acquies- 
cence in the suggestion of Mr. Labouchere, 
his colleague from Northampton, that he make 
no effort to take the oath on the opening of 
Parliament, but remain below the bar. On 
Feb. 11th, however, he will advance to the 
table of the House of Commons in order to 
take the prescribed outh. Mcanwhile Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote will make no motion hostil to 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and will not support any Con- 
servativ who does so. 
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Anniversay Celebrations. 


A 


Paine’s Natal Day. 
THE NEW YORK MEETING. 


The friends who came together to celebrate Paine’s 
birthday in this city filled the hall to overflowing. 
The meeting was held under the auspices of the Ben- 
nett Liberal League, and was presided over by Mr. 
S. P. Putnam. Many faces new to those who are in 
the habit of attending Liberal gatherings here were 
seen in the audience, notably the faces of young la- 
dies and gentlemen. Though all enjoyed themselvs 
to a high degree, the happiest person present seemed 

- to be Mr. Putnam, to whom the credit of so magnifi- 
cent a demonstration is largely due. His enthusiasm 
and good humor were contagious, and communicated 
themselvs to speakers and listeners alike. After an 
overture on the piano, Mr. Putnam called the meet- 
ing to order. He had just returned from the Boston 
convention, where he reported a splendid and en- 
thusiastic gathering. His story of this will be found 
further along. Reverting then to the objects of our 
meeting, he went on to say: 


The genius of Paine was cosmopolitan. He embraced the 
whole world in his sympathies. It was not for a nation, but 
for mankind, that he labored. 

He was pre-eminently a man of ideas, We know but little 
of his personal life; we know him mainly through the illumi- 
nation of his thought. He worked therefore not for a day, but 
for all time, He is a representativ man, a landmark of human 
history. 

In honoring his memory we do honor to those principles of 
which his life was such an illustrious example. He is identi- 
fied with the great movements of man. He does not dwell 
apart. He was andis in the rushing tide of humanity. In 
every throb of the race he seems to bear a living part. 

The French Revolution was the beginning of a new era. It 
was a volcanic outburst—but its power had been gathering for 
centuries. It was universal in its interest—a pivotal revolu- 
tion whose lurid glare flung the horoscope of succeeding civil- 
ization. 

In that terrific whirlwind of hope and terror Paine was a 
master-spirit. He had been trained in revolution, and knew 
its meaning. He was in thorough sympathy with the rights of 
man, and would maintain them at all hazards. His trust in 
human nature was boundless, for he felt that it must be noble, 
or the universe itself was a lie. Man was committed by the 
very law of his being to the good, the true, and the beautiful; 
and towards these he would advance, even through the most 
bloody paths. 

Paine did not toil simply to overthrow, but to buildup. He 
believed in liberty, but he believed also in justice. The rights 
of man are universal, and they clothe both the king and the 
peasant. Paine would strike the shackles from the peasant 
and make him the equal of the king; but when the king was 
dethroned and stood side by side with the peasant, then the 
king was to be protected equally with the peasant. 

This was the principle that guided Paine in his treatment of 
the fallen tyrant, and for which he almost suffered martyrdom. 
It was policy, we might say profound policy, to keep the king 
alive and in subjection, and thus those who were in favor of a 
monarchy would be held in check—since their legal represent- 
ativ was in chains, 

But with Paine the reason was deeper and more universal 
than this. It was based on the recognition of fundamental 
rights, The criminal must hav justice, and the tyrant must be 
punished, not by passion, but by reason. It was not ven- 
geance, but safety, that should be sought. 

Liberty demands self-defense, but nothing more. When 
self-defense is accomplished, then brute force should cease. 
Reason and moral power are then the victorious agencies. The 
French people, degraded by centuries of servitude, could not 
see this. Having drawn the sword, they expected to win every- 
thing by the sword. They made that the arbiter. The com- 
mancing and penetrating genius of Paine saw otherwise—that 
the sword should be put aside as soon as possible, and reason 
left to assert the claims of justice. The king was a victim; he 
was not simply a criminal. He was the product of circum- 
stances and preceding influence. His fate was upon him, and 
he could not be altogether responsible for the tremendous 
wrongs that existed. ‘There was no need of the shedding of 
any blood. It was for this sublime justice that Paine pleaded, 
and it was for this that he suffered. 

All honor to the hero and the martyr of two continents, to 
the grand idealist who amid the storms of the present saw the 
penceful solution of the future; who to friend and foe was 
alike unflinching in his devotion to. justice. What is liberty 
without justice, and what is justice but the moral power of 
man? Brute force can simply resist; it cannot advance. 
Moral ideas must proceed by moral forces. It is fatal to any 
reform to be established by the sword. It then becomes a 
tyranny, and, like all tyrannies, must perish. The ultimate 
advance of mankind must be by reason. It was to reason that 
Paine constantly appealed. It was not the expediency of to- 
day for which he aimed, but for the eternal justice, whose 
light, like that of the sun, must fall both upon the just and the 
unjust, not for vengeance, but for the progress and joy af all. 

Paine was far-reaching in his ideas. They belong to the fu- 
ture: they look onward. In recalling his life, we do not dwell 
altogether in the past. In the light of his lofty genius we see 
the days that are to come. He is our leader still, our teacher 
still. "We can gather impulse and knowledge from his eventtul 
career. He has touched strings that will vibrate music in the 
hereafter. He is a living and onward power—not merely a 
monument of achieved result, for that life which he communi- 
cated to the race was not simply that of his own personality, 
but the life of great ideas, which are immortal, and which 
from the splendors of the past lure to nobler achievement. No 
matter what we hav done, there still remains a greater, and to 
this greater, so long as man advances, will the name of Thomas 
Paine be an incentiv. ; 

A violin solo was next in order. Victor Kurdo is 
a young man of brilliant musical attainments, and 
his performance was heartily encored. Miss Leona 
Leonard succeeded him with a song. The audience 
fell in love with her beautifully musical voice, and 
she also was compelled to repeat. Mr. Putnam then 
sent the hat around, but even this orthodox proceed- 
ing failed to mar the festivities. The good nature of 
the audience would hav forgiven John Knox for his 
share in establishing Presbyterianiem, if he had ap- 
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peared to us. The expenses of the evening were 
$16.50, and when Mr. Putnam recovered his hat he 
found $18.88 worth of collateral in it—more than it 
ever covered before, he assured us. This left $2.38 
to go to the Paine Historical Association, which is 
to be formed. In after years this audience and their 
descendants will speak of this with satisfaction. Mr. 
Wakeman then ascended the platform. He was 
greeted with prolonged applause, which he was com- 
pelled to still before he could proceed. He said: 


My Frzenps: They buried-him by the roadside. It was sad. 
It was meant to be and was felt to be dishonorable. The So- 
ciety of Friends, even, of which he was a birthright member, 
refused him the hospitality of the grave, a hospitality the de- 
nial of which has always been felt to be the very highest point 
of human dishonor. Throughout all the ancient world and 
ancient history the great leading thought concerning the end 
of human life was that the body might enter into a companion- 
ship with others in death. The Roman church even now can 
bring to his or her knees every child that was born in the Cath- 
olic fold by threatening that his or her remains shall lie in un- 
consecrated ground. Even that splendid genius, that eagle- 
eyed man who shot the arrow that seemed to pierce the very 
heart of superstition—even the great Voltaire, trembled when 
he felt that his career of Freethought would bring him to be 
buried like an animal in the open field. He had seen the re- 
mains of a beloved friend, the great actress, Adrienne Lecouyv- 
reur, thrown into the gutter in disgrace. His last expiring ef- 
fort was to claim friendship of some power which could save 
his memory and his remains by associating them in honorable 
burial with his fellow-men. 

I hav stood by that grave at New Rochelle by the roadside, 
near the little locust post where the head of the great man 
was once, and I hav felt that one of the great missions of Free- 
thought in this world is to reverse the sentence that left 
Thomas Paine without an honorable grave. Yet there is much 
that may be said to be appropriate in that circumstance. 
A man whose great life maxim was, ‘‘The world is my coun- 
try; to do good my religion,” might, after all, be fittingly laid 
by the roadside of those who are to carry his fame to the ends 
of the earth. As was said of the great English reformer, 


“The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea; 
So Wicklifi’s ashes spread abroad, 
Wide as the waters be.” 


Thus the name of this man justly belongs, not to any conse- 
crated ground which he longed to hav his remains repose in, 
not to any church, but to the people at large through that 
grand church which is now just peering above the horizon, lit 
with the rays of the future thought and glory of man—that 
great church of the world, that church of humanity itself, in 
which and for which his life was spent. I love to think how 
generous, how far-extended were the efforts of that man, and 
T pray you here now to recall how much of him was not simply 
of his age, but of all ages; not simply of his time, but to leave 
the blessing that we and others, from generation to generation, 
shall inherit. It is in that capacity that he stands before us in 
an entirely different light from that in which he stood to those 
who thus dishonored him at his death, and whose disgrace it is 
that they allowed him to go into an unconsecrated grave. 


political, and we must become the children of the great repub- 
lic. These great truths he put before our people; he argued, 
with them, and they began to feel that the rebellion was no |’ 
longer simply for the redress of grievances, no longer was it 
proper to send petitions to the throne; it was thought better to 
send delegates to the congress in Philadelphia. The result of 
his efforts in that regard was one of the greatest movements 
that any one individual ever started and made successful. He ~ 
was not simply satisfied by having made this great thought 
permeate the minds of the people. When Washington, at the 
head of the army, was almost compelled to giv up in despair, 
we know perfectly well what this true hero did. We know. 
that he rushed to the army himself; he gave his last cent and 
his last dollar, and his own salary in advance. He went and 
shared the sufferings of the soldiers at Valley Forge. He then 
sent out that thrilling word called the “Crisis.” He rushed 
right into the gap, and into the breach, and by his singular 
openness of expression, by the sincerity of his style, made it 
seem, as he truly said, that he wrote all this with the pen dipped 
in his own blood. That spirit, that plainness, that simplicity, 
that attractivness, struck the heart of the people again, and re- 
vived them. ‘The army was sustained; his means helped to do 
it. Then he went to Philadelphia and to France. He raised 
the money which really revived thesarmy, and enabled Wash- 
ington to co-operate with the French, and to gain the final vic- 
tory which made these free and United States of America. How 
much he did in that regard only those who carefully look over 
the history of that period will know, because the record of it, 
to the shame of American historians, has been substantially 
repressed—has been substantially overgrown and forgotten. 
He was the living genius of that period, and without him the 
sword of Washington would hav been drawn in vain. I never 
can recur to these two great works, ‘Common Sense” and the 
“Crisis,” without a feeling of unutterable gratitude to him, and 
of unutterable indignation at the infamous way in which his 
memory and his fame hav been treated. 

As soon as the great treaty was signed which made these the 
free and independent states of America, Paine left this coun- 
try, returned to England, and there started one of the great 
movements which as yet is permeating the British mind, and 
which will eventually reach its culmination and its victory, in 
a complete disenthralment of the people of England from 
their nobility and aristocracy. Charles Bradlaugh is a lineal 
descendant of Thomas Paine, and is simply reasserting in 
other forms the rights of man, by the advocacy of which’ 
Thomas Paine at this period put himself in the front of the 
battle, against a great leader of reactionism, the great Edmund 
Burke; and in that contest, though Burke seemed for a time, 
with all the material resources back of him, to be the victor, 
it was only for atime. The rights which underlie the duties 
of men on earth were set forth in that great book, the “ Rights 
of Man,” and eventually they will triumph. The revolutionin 
England has been along and smothered one, but it is none 
the less a revolution, and it will be none the less triumphant 
in the future. 

Having done what he could then, and justly, as the knight- 
errant of republicanism and liberty, as he always was, to 
emancipate his own English brethren, he was called almost 
unanimously by the French nation, re-elected from a dozen 
provinces at once to go to France and to start a republican con- 
stitution in Europe, as he had in America—the constitution of 
the French nation, He was at once sent to the great conven- 
tion from Calais, although many others besought him to repre- 
sent them. In that convention he rendered great service to 


Remember that this man was the great, leading republican | the French nation. He was one of the most conservativ mem- . 
of his age, the knight-errant of liberty and republicanism. | bers of the convention, and his advice was second to none in 


Remember that he was the first man that said, ‘‘ The free and 


independent states of America;”’ and that he put it expressly ! stitution of France. 


forming that great constitution which now underlies the con- 
‘Those services hav ‘been nearly forgotten, 


that these United States thus organized and thus made trium- | but of late years, through our minister at France, Mr. Wash- 


phant by victory, as he believed they would be, established the 
corner-stone of the United States of the World. Remem- 
ber that as the knight-errant of republicanism and liberty he 
devoted his whole life to that sentiment and that object. That 
it is which has consecrated his memory, that it is which brings 
us here, thatit is which will make him the patriarch of repub- 
licanism and Freethought the world over; and especially will 
it make him dear to us Americans, for whom he spent the best 
years and efforts of his life. He is the great patriarch of 
American Liberalism, and whatever may hav been his faults, 
however he may, under some circumstances, hav fallen short 
of the highest dignity that man can achieve, he achieved 
enough to enable us to regard his faults as simply spots on the 
sun. Look at his starting in England without any particular 
advantages of education, or birth, or social position! He 
worked his way by inherent genius of character to a position of 
honorable appointment in England, 

He became familiar in his public employment, as few others 
could be, with the politics and history of his time. When 
Franklin was in London looking out for the interests of the 
young colonies, Paine was already one of the men to whom his 
eye was attracted, and one of the men who, he thought, would 
hav a remarkable influence upon the future. And further- 
more, there is reason to suspect that even in his early life he 
performed one of the most superhuman tasks that any being 
ever accomplished, It is by no means clear that he was not the 
author of the “Letters of Junius.” . You remember that Mr. 
Burr, of Washington, has published a very excellent work on 
that subject. He has not as yet convinced me, but I admit it 
takes a good deal to convince me of some things. The style of 
Paine seems to me against that theory; the fact that he had not 
at that time of his life sufficient acquaintance with the men of 
England has seemed against it; the fact that he with his open 
heart kept that secret is against it. And yet only last Sunday, 
down in Boston, I sat with a man whom we all delight to honor, 
and all love to think of as the Nestor of Liberalism, the Hon. 
Elizur Wright. He took the pains to go over with me the argu- 
ments by which the hypothesis is sustained that Paine was re- 
ally the author of the Junius letters. I admit I never saw the 
case so clearly put before. It is remarkable; every other man 
whose name has been proposed as the author of the Junius 
letters has been abandoned—even Sir Philip Francis. Scarcely 
one of them now hasasingleadherent. The problem has been 
given up. The last Encyclopedia Britannica expressly comes 
to that conclusion—that that secret ig buried in the past. Now, 
in late years, has come forward this claim of Thomas Paine 
to that honor, and the honors which are contended for are cer- 
tainly the most remarkable of any in the developments of that 
generation. We submit it to you that it is by no means clear 
as yet but that Thomas Paine was really the author of these 
extraordinary letters, which had such a wonderful effect in 
England. They were right in the line of Thomas Paine’s work. 
About the time Paine left Europe for America, Junius said that 
he had written his last letter; that he had buried the secret 
with him; that he would giv to other lands and to other people 
the talents which the people of England were no longer capa- 
ble of appreciating. The American colonies were ready for 
revolution. Paine came here and at once lit the fires of lib- 
erty, and at once threw his heart and soul into the cause. The 
first great words spoken by him to the American people were 
contained in that wonderful work called ‘‘Common Sense.” 
He showed that simple rebellion against England was useless 
unless we had in view some constructiv object; that the change 
must not be strictly governmental, but it must be social and 


burrie, the part that Thomas Paine took in the French Revolu- 
tion has been partially uncovered, and we now know that it 
was no less important in accomplishing the liberty of the peo- 
ple of France than that of the people of America. The time 
came that tried men’s souls; there was not so much to excite 
the people to action as there was here; but it was to temper 
the people against the terrific outrages and wrongs which bore 
them down thathe said, ‘‘ This violence, this terrorism, will not 
giv us permanent liberty.” The question came up, What shall 
be done with this king? Then was enacted one of the most 
beautiful, most glorious scenes that history has ever recorded, 
or human art can ever depict, when Thomas Paine, revered by 
all the republicans of the world, stood forward and defended 
that Louis Capet, the criminal, and tried to save him from a 
disgraceful death. He pleaded for his banishment to America. 
Simple is his speech on that subject. It is repeated in his 
works. Look it up before you giv ear to any of the charges of 
the church against Paine, and see the real magnanimity and 
heroism of the man in writing that speech. Never has there 
been anything superior to it; never was there an instance of 
greater statesmanship, of true manhood, exhibited in all the 
history of the world. The minions of the monarch pressed 
upon poor France and she lost her head, and became crazy in 
terrorism. They felt it was the only thing that could save 
them, and those who were the wildest gained the power, and 
those who had been moderate and judicious went to prison. 
Paine was one who was imprisoned, with the sentence of death 
passed upon him, as one who had not been violent enough 
against the enemies of the republic, and it was supposed that ` 
he would be led forth to execution. It seems as though there 
must hav been a special providence that saved him from the 
guillotin. .Some other poor wretch was dragged out and took 
his place, and Thomas Paine lived for a purpose still nobler 
thau any he had accomplished. He had done much to giv 
freedom, political and social, to America; much to giv it to 
England, and much to giv it to France; but social and politi- 
cal freedom were impossible unless he could giv freedom to 
the human mind and to the human soul. That great work he 
accomplished by giving to the world that magnificent book, 
the “ Age of Reason.” When he found that in all probability 
he would be called out to go through that fatal ordeal of the 
guillotin, he set his mind to think, Why all this cruelty; this 
repression, this oppression, this slavery of man? Why? 
because he was held down by his fear, by his superstition, by 
his ignorance; and Paine said, “With my last effort, with the 
last word I can write and send to my fellow-man, I will break 
these chains from his soul.” And then in the prison, without 
any Bible even to refer to, he wrote the first part of that book 
so immense in its influence, the ‘‘ Age of Reason.” You know 
that finally, after many appeals to the American minister, he 
was released; but it was only after a long delay, and after he 
had suffered very much. It was to the disgrace of the admin- 
istration of the great Washington, that he allowed himself to 
be blinded to the necessity of immediately interfering for the 
release of Thomas Paine, when it was known in this country 
that he had been in prison. That one thing is like a spot on 
the sun in Washington’s administration. 

The federalists of that day, the tory influences of the time, 
prevented that application from being made, and from being 
successful far too long. But finally there came a change; 
Thomas Jefferson sat in the presidential chair, and Paine came 
to this country, as he ought to hav come, as the guest of a 
nation, in one of its own vessels of war. But the “Age of 
Reason ” had come before him, and when he landed there was 


a tornado of abuse, of detraction and hatred, that sprang from 
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Thomas Paine Historical Society to place the name and fame 


çs 


the individual, and in the early age of humanity, these two 


the soul of every priest, ever priest-ridden man and woman, |of Thomas Paine where they belong; to secure a clear title to opposit forces exist in pronounced antagonism to each other, 
‘every tory and every federalist in the United States, and they | the plot of ground upon which his monument now stands, and , while they are destined later to become reconciled and co- 
determined that Thomas Paine from that time forward should | to collect such relics as may hav been associated with him. | operativ. 


be deprived of ali influence where he had previously had it; 


if possible they would land him, as land him they did, in a 
‘dishonorable grave bythe roadside. Yet, my friends, all efforts 
to degrade the true servants of humanity are sure to fail. Not 
a single year has passed over since they laid him in that grave, 
that some few hav not gathered together on the anniversary 
of this day to do honor to his memory, and to express their 
gratitude for the services which gave us the liberty we enjoy. 
And to-night, all over the country, from Maine away to the 
coast, anniversary meetings are being held, some larger than 
this, with the determination that the infamous disgrace of 
Americans, their treatment of the name and services of Thomas 
Paine, shall be removed; and removed it must and shall be, 
It must and shall be, because the republic is a sacred name 
to every lover of liberty on earth, and only in and by and 
through the republic can the humanity of the future arise to 
the dignity of self-government and liberty, The United States 
of America as, the corner-stone of the United States of the 
` World, will never hereafter forget one who devoted his life to 
laying that stone. Not only as the knight-errant of liberty, and 
of republicanism, but as the knight-errant of humanity and 
of the highest human duty, the memory of Thomas Paine is 
beginning to be honored and worshiped in a sense far better 

than even he himself thought, or any great body of people 
` living at his time even imagined. I mean to say that Paine 
was to a great extent a prophet, and that when he uttered this 
immortal word, ‘The world is my country; to do good 
my religion,” he uttered words which involved far more than 
any which had ever been spoken before. He uttered the re- 
generating words which are to be the living soul and inspiring 
sentiment of the great republic of man in the future. He saw 
far, but he felt further. He felt that to make all mankind 
brethren in one country, and that country this world, was the 
great consummation that would separate him and the lovers of 
iberty, and the lovers of humanity, from those who had their 
mansions in the sky; who were serving not this world, whose 
country was not in this world but in some imaginary heavens 
presided over by an immense despot in the unknown clouds or 
skies above us. It was he who in that wonderful sentence 
first laid out the main duty of mankind to be inhabitants of 
. this world; to regard this world as their home. Ordinarily 
people regarded this world as a vale of tears. They said: 

‘ When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
TIl bid farewell to every tear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes." 


This sentiment was like the one that asked what it profited 
aman if he gained the whole world and lost his own soul. 
Never mind your soul; probably you havn't got any; and 
if you hav, it’s of no account anyhow. The less account 
it is, the more fuss you make over it. The real thing is, 
to get your duty done in this world; the real thing is, not to 
think about your mansions in the skies at all, but what kind of 
liberty, what kind of government, what kind of welfare, you 
are having here on your earth. Never mind about the king of 
heaven, or about the king who sits on the throne of Eng- 
land or France. Banish them to America or somewhere, 
and let them earn an honest living. But you and I, now can 

- we enjoy this sunlight and this earth, how can we do our 
duty to our fellows and make them happy, how can we make 
this world our country?—and by saying that he meant, How 

‘can we be inspired with that patriotism of humanity which 
makes all the world our country and continues the thought 
of that one country throughout generations and generations? 
That phrase, “The world is my country’ —how broad the 
heart, how deep the soul, how vast the intellect that produced 
that thought, and made it the living voice of the whole world! 
Like unto it should we remember that second part, ‘To 
do good is my religion.” What is our idea of goodness?— 
that is our religion. It means, what ought we to do? what 
has got to be done? And the church said, What has got to 
be done is to uphold these traditions that I lay down to you, 
and to mumble over the prayers. That is what the whole 
world has been taught by priesteraft and kingcraft, who in 
doing it made the people their slaves. Thomas Paine said, 
‘ Never mind your duty to the despot in the skies. Let 
him take care of himself. He ought to be able by this time.” 
But he said, Are you to be without religion? No! Are you 
to be without an idea of duty? No! There are an abun- 
dance of things to do on this earth. What are they? The 
true religion is that you must do good to your fellows; and 
in order to do good you must, in the first place, be good. 

The devotion to good, he said, is the sum and substance of 
all religion that is worth having. The rest may go to the skies 
or to the traditions of the past, to be seen no more of man. 
That was the mission of Thomas Paine in the world of relig- 
ion. In patriotism, he was the Son of Man; in religion, truly 
he was the embodiment of human duty. Liv for others, was 
his religion; liv so that your life may he prompted by an idea 
ot duty based upon the whole world as your country. How 
vast, how important, and, let me say, how perfect! The future 
of this world is really in the hands of the Liberals, and they 
know not the high calling unto which they are called by the 
progress of history and the necessities of mankind. We hav 
not yet been fully awakened to the duties of that emancipa- 
tion which Paine gave us. We must enlarge our hearts, our 
thoughts, and our principles; we must band together under 
that inspiration of duty which will put us at once in the fore- 
front and van of the world. Let no one ever say of you 
that you are pagans or heathens, or that you belong to the 
past in any way; but let them understand decidedly that you 
are not Christians because you belong to the future. In that 
view we never can remember this great man without being 
inspired by his high purposes and by his useful, victorious, 
heroic life. We are together to receive again this year that 
sacred inspiration, and to defend his name and memory; 
and now I hope we shall take one step that will do it per- 
manently. It is well known that that little grave by the 
roadside does not really contain the bones of Paine; that the 
great Cobbett, the English reformer, thought it was necessary 
to remove them to Europe. Those bones went to England, 
but, like the bones of Voltaire, they seem to hav been utterly 
lost. It is said that they were kept for a long time, until, not 
knowing what to do with.them, a convention of Liberals 
thought that it was best to hav those bones ground up, and 
they were ground up and mixed with porcelain and formed 
into trinkets, which were distributed among his admirers in 
England. Some think, however, that that was not done; that 
these bones are buried, and that persons are alive who can tell 
where they are. To recover them is one of the objects of this 
society. We shall bring them to this country and place them 
under the monument at New Rochelle. The title to the land 
on which this monument stands has been practically lost until 
recently the friends of Mr. Paine hav employed one of the 
ablest lawyers in Westchester county to look it up. He be- 
lieves that the owner has been discovered, who he is willing to 
convey it to a permanent association. It is the object of the 


Let us do this and redeem, if possible, the disgrace which 


an honorable burial to the remains of Thomas Paine. 


The sentimental side of our natures is first to be developed. 


should be disgraced and discarded, his services disowned, and | America allowed to be passed upon herself when she refused ' Sentiment, under the name of religion, has dominated in the 


past, and dominates still; but it will not always dominate over 
human affairs. That sort of domination belongs to the child- 


A duet, by Mrs. McCune and Mr. Archer, then put! hood or non-age of humanity. A time comes in the life of the 


the audience in a proper frame of mind to listen to 


the following peetic tribute to Thomas Paine by Mr. 
Putnam: 


Crown him who crowned the world 
With light from Reason’s sphere, 
Who made the path we tread 
Free from the mists of fear; 


Who touched the founts of Truth 
With quick and fearless hand, 

And lo! the morning came— 
Two continents it spanned. 


Forever at the front, 
Unresting his great soul; 

One mighty triumph won, 
He sought another goal. 


His spirit, like a flame, 
Reached to the future’s glow; 

The best that was achieved 
Still onward bade him go. 


He was no age’s slave, 

To voice what cowards think; 
Not from the least of truth 

Nor throned lie did he shrink. 


Hero and sage in one, 
Not yet the pean sweet 

Of his fair fame rolls on, 
Where truth and justice meet. 


Not yet the clouds depart— 
The breath of error still 
Pours its dark pall and hides 
The beams it cannot kill. 


But the blue sky shall burn 
These shadows from its way; 

Each glory man hath wrought 
Shall blend in perfect day. 


When sum of all is blazed 
On Truth’s triumphant crest; 
When worth receives its due, 
This life shall then be blest. 


The long acclaim of joy, 
Which liberty makes great 

In human hearts, shall bear 
His name to cloudless state. 


Renown awaits on him 
Amid those temples vast, 
Where man shall worship free 
His own enduring past. 


versological antagonist, Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


time of the Revolution. 


duced a great impression upon the audience. 


Mr. Andrews proceeded to say that in writings of his 
own, published from twenty-five to thirty years ago, which are 
still extant, he had, estimating the drift of things in the world, 
distinctly predicted that all civilized humanity would at an 
early day range itself in two great opposing Socialistic parties; 
one of which, distinctivly religious and sentimental, with in- 
stinctiv organizing abijity, would be the party of the church; 
and the other, centering upon ideas and the pure reason, 
would be the party of progress and political and social reor- 
ganization—in a word, & great universal conservativ and 
and reactionary party, on the one hand, and a great liberal, sci- 
entific, and reconstructiv party on the other; and that then 


would come the great battle of Armageddon; after which, 


through universal science and universal philosophy, the final 
reconciliation and harmony would ensue, and that the new de- 
parture for the higher integration of mankind would then be 


definitivly inaugurated. 


He had then said that in this coming conflict Protestantism 
would be virtually disintegrated; that those within its pale who 
lean to conservatism and high church views would be absorbed 


back into the Catholic church, while those who are imbued 
with the true principle of the right of private judgment would 
be pushed forward into practical unity with the great progres- 
siv army of Liberals. 

He had not, until very recently, seen any distinct and open 
recognition by other writers of this inevitable drift of the so- 
cial Pores operating in the world; but now, within a week, he 
had read an article from one of the great Protestant religious 
newspapers showing the urgent necessity that the Protestant 
churches should lay aside their prejudices against the Catholic 
and make common cause with the Catholic church against the 
growing powers of Infidelity. An able writer in the New York 
Sun, commenting upon that article, has recognized and rec- 
ommended the same course as the necessary logical situation. 
Joseph Cook and A. Wilfred Hall hay been for several years 
engaged in toning up the courage of the clericals and theolo- 
gians to study, grapple with, and refute or otherwise turn aside 
the damaging force of science as affecting dogma; and now 
again the pope, in his recent allocution with the American 
bishops assembled at Rome, urges strenuously on them to study 
science or the sciences, and thereby equip themselvs for the 
defense of religion in the great warfare which is now distinct- 
ivly inaugurated between these two departments of the social 
economy. 

It has not been heretofore sufficiently clearly seen that there 
are at bottom two distinctiv and distinctly opposit principles 
in the make-up of every individual human character; and by 
consequence in the make-up of the character of socioty or of the 
collectivity of mankind, or of what is the same thing, the Grand 
Man. These are sentiment and reason, or, in other words, the 
heart and the head; or, again, socially, the church and the 
state. Neither of these can in the end ultimately dispense with 
the other; neither is ever wholly without the other; neither 
will ever destroy or expel the other. But in the early age of 


In a eulogic speech, in which he likened him to 
Benjamin Franklin, Mr. Putnam introduced his Uni- 


Mr. Andrews prefaced his remarks by reading the 
letter of Mr. Willis, of Battle Creek, Mich., which we 
published last week, in regard to the noble work of 
Paine in relieving the soldiers at Valley Forge in the 
The letter was read with re- 
markable emphasis, clearness, and feeling, and pro- 


individual, and in the life of society, when there is a terminal 
conversion into opposits, a crisis age in the life of the man 
and in the life of the community, when he or it comes to 
“years of discretion” (if they ever do; i e., if they are not 
balked of their destiny). 

Mr. Wakeman has rightly said that Thomas Paine was a 
prophet. A mere utterance of the phrase, “Age of Reason,” 
was and is a prophecy. The world in his day had not, the 
world in our day has not, attained to its age of reason, to its 
adult age, to its “ years of discretion;” but it is approximating 
that crisis period. The symptoms of its ultimate manhood are ap- 
pearing. Paine was one of the first, if not, indeed, the very first, 
to appeal for all humanity in its practical life to the dictates of 
the pure reason: It was as if a single fiber in the brain of the 
grand man had ripened into readiness to take on the new de- 
velopment; but the ripeness of that fiber gave out its contagion 
to its fellows; and at the same time the same conditions which 
had ripened it were strengthening and progressing, and being 
brought to bear upon other minds; and from his day to this 
the world has been rapidly preparing to come under the domi- 
nation of the rational principle; to bring its passion, its feel- 
ing, its love, all the motor forces of the soul, under the guidance 
of that supreme faculty in man. The higher religion will be 
when the feeling-part of us, the heart, becomes devoted, con- 
secrated to the execution of the behests of the head; and when 
the thinking-part of us becomes devoted to the service through 
guidance or governance, of the heart, 

In the orderly, final, and harmonic constitution of humanity 
as the collectiv occupant of the planet, the new and distinctiv 
characteristic of that condition will be the paramount regency 
of the pure reason over the fierce, the foolish, and even the 
beneficent impulsions of the soul—the administrativ suprem- 
acy of the thinking head of humanity, We shall then hav 
reached the age of reason, and not earlier. 

In all these assertions I stand closely allied with the princi- 
ples of government and human administration enunciated by 
Thomas Paine, Thomas Jefferson, and the philosophers of the 
first French revolution, the asserters of fundamental rights in- 
herent in human nature, and of fundamental principles in the 
nature of things guiding the intellect, and of the intellect or 
reason as legitimately guiding and controling the whole char- 
acter. 

_ In all this, on the other hand, I stand opposed toan immense 
list of great names, even among progressivs or reformers; yes, 
even among the great lights of social science, as that science 
has developed hitherto. Swedenborg, Comte, und Spencer, dif- 
tering in almost everything elso, concur in affirming that not 
ideas, not thonght, not reason, is the paramount faculty in 
man, but that feeling is so, Historically they are correct. The 
world has hitherto, as I hav said, been governed by its im- 
pulses; but such is not the normal type of human develop- 
ment. Reason is the ultimate and permanent regency of and 
over the human character, whether of the individual or the 
mass; and with the advent of a universal science and a univer- ` 
sal philosophy we are at the precise turning-point from the 
domination of the mere sentiment to the domination of the 
pure reason, 

Thomas Paine was prophetic. His political and religious 
principles were beyond his time. Circumstances favored the 
sudden acceptance in America of his political ideas before 
their popularity was prejudiced by association with his relig- 
ious ideas, which were later in being published. The country 
was aroused and indignant against oppression. ‘The people 
were in a mood for asserting their rights. Paino came at the 
nick of time, and with his powerful and magnetic pen and 
voice cast in the spark which ignited the magazine of their 
temporary convictions. They accepted and committed them- 
selvs to his doctrins, and founded a nation upon his principles. 

But all this was in advance of the real development of the 
people. When he went forward to announce the same appeal 
to reason and abstract right in the realm of religious sentiment 
the whole nation recoiled and turned into hatred and revolt 
against the teacher from whom they had learned their political 
gospel. Buta great event had happened. A growing nation 
was committed from its birth to the formal and solemn an- 
nouncement of the doctrin of inherent individual rights; and 
of an absolute nature of things more fundamental than tradi- 
tional ideas or anything else. For a hundred years since that 
day we as a people hav been getting ourselvs educated into and 
indoctrinated with the ideas which we then announced and 
formulated in advance of any real understanding and accept- 
ance of them. On the other hand, we often seem to be going 
backward, or to be recoiling from our principles, whereas we 
are simply coming short of having attained to their realization. 

In fact, every part and parcel of the whole field of human 
affairs has to be separately fought over and conquered and an- 
nezed to the area of freedom. For twelve years forward from 
1660 John Bunyan lay rotting in prison at Bedford, England, 
for the offense of failing to attend church and persisting in 
preaching himself without the authority of the church. 

It was by the authority of the king, as the head of the church, 
that he was imprisoned, He was fighting our battle at that 
day for the freedom to preach by anybody who had a word to 
utter, as Iam preaching here on this platform to-night. In 
that department of human affairs we hav come into the inher- 
itance of freedom through the firmnonss, persistency, and sup- 
posed obstinacy of John Bunyan, and others like him. Dur- 
ing this whole twelve years he was continually approached by 
the officers of the law, precisely as in the case of Izra H. Hey- 
wood, who is fighting another of our battles at this day, with 
the proposition to dismiss the prosecution and releaso him to 
his family and friends if he would promis to abstain from com- 
mitting the same offense. ‘‘ His prison was one of the worst 
in the kingdom, well designated by himself as a ‘den.’ There 
were but two cells and one small court, all on a level with the 
river Ouse. Thirty persons would hav filled the place, but 
sixty were frequently shut up there day and night.” <‘ Deliv- 
erance at length drew nigh. In March, 1672, the king issued 
a declaration authorizing all Non-conformists, except the Pa- 
pists, to meet for public worship and devotion in such places 
and under such ministers as should be licensed from time to 
time.” Some delay took place, but on the 13th of September, 
1672, an order was signed which set Bunyan free, and a license 
to preach was sent to him from the king himself. 

So, in that department of human affairs, freedom has been 
vindicated for us. Nobody thinks here in America of prohib- 
iting anyone from preaching. That one of the three learned 
professions which now least assumes to be a privileged order 
among is the clergy. The doctors are stealthily and persist- 
ently organizing themselvs into a monopoly, procuring legisla- 
tion to that effect, for the cure of our bodies, now that the 
clericals hav abandoned the attempt to monopolize the cure of 
our souls; and the whole ground will hav to be fought over 


‘again for the rights of the people to selecttheir own physicians, 
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The American principle will indicat i 
r oan pr x riple b be vindicated ultimately upon the 

Mr. Putnam then read the following list of names, 
which he submitted in nomination for the committee 
to take the necessary legal steps to incorporate the 
Paine Historical Association, and to perform such 
other acts a8 may be necessary in connection there- 
with: T. B. Wakeman, S. P. Andrews, E. M. Macdon- 
ald, Edw. W. Chamberlain, Louis F. Post, Dr. E. B. 
Foote, Jr., Wilson Macdonald, Daniel E. Ryan, Dr. 
E. B. Foote, Sen., T. C. Leland, C. P. Somerby, S. P. 
Putnam, Capt. Geo. W. Lloyd, Miss H. M. Allen, 
Mrs. A. C. Macdonald, and Wm. Secor. The com- 
mittee was unanimously elected. 

After two more songs by Miss Leona Leonard— 
the second made necessary by the first—the audi- 
ence dispersed about 11 o’clock. 

: ae ee 


New England Freethinkers’ Convention. 


It was a notable gathering. After fifty years of 
strenuous effort the labors of the Investigator bore 
fruit in the organization of the many and varied ele- 
ments of Liberalism into a working force. The choice 
moment had arrived for the crystallization of subtle 
ideas and potencies that had been floating in the air. 
It had been in the hearts and minds of the Liberals 
of New England for many years, no doubt, to bav 
such a mighty gathering. 

Dr. Lamb, of Portland, was the first to giv utter- 
ance to this vague desire. His impetuous words did 
not for a moment seem to produce the desired re- 
sult; but the leaven was at work,and now we behold 
the golden fruit. It was the energy and practical 
devotion of W. S. Bell which brought the cosmos out 
of the chaos. He rang the first notes, and the mul- 
titude came together, and from this time henceforth 
the New England Freethinkers’ Convention is a fixed 
and brilliant verity—and, by the way, let me add that 
this verity depends also upon another Verity, namely, 
John Verity, who is one of our most indefatigable 
workers, full of courage and hope. 

How fitting it was that this great convention 
should be called together by J. P. Mendum, who for 
fifty years has borne the banner of human progress. 
Marvelous, indeed, has been the advance of human- 
ity since he began his labors. Half a century ago 
that noble martyr, Abner Kneeland, was suffering in 
a prison of Massachusetts simply for writing, “The 
Universalists believe in a God which I do not.” 

After J. P. Mendum, his veteran fellow-worker, 
“the old man eloquent,” Horace Seaver, gave us a 
glowing outlook into the present and the future of 
brighter in Freethought. 

Then Susan H. Wixon with gracious words de- 
picted the power of Liberalism in creating and main- 
taining the best institutions of human society—for 
Liberalism. is constructiv when it has a fair way— 
and showing how the home and the family will shine 
its onward effulgence. 

In the afternoon there were two remarkable dis- 
courses. One was by Dr. Westbrook, formerly a 
Presbyterian minister, but now almost entirely out 
of the folds of Christianity. Still he is not quite 
down to the firm ground. He is lingering in the air, 
betwixt and between. He believes in Rationalistic 
Theism; that in some sense, which no fellow can find 
out, there is an over-soul—an infinit intelligence— 
a kind of God. Dr. Westbrook argued for his side 
of the question with a good deal of logic and ability. 
He showed, at any rate, that he was possessed of a 
fine spirit of Liberalism. He did not display any 
bigotry. I hav been there myself-—in just his fix of 
mental faith, trying to believe in some sort of an in- 
finit benevolence, in spite of the horrors as well as 
sunshine of nature; and as I hav had to find my sole 
comfort in science, so I think the good doctor will 
also. There is splendid material in him for an out- 
and-out Liberal one of these days. 

Well, I wish I could giv Mr. Wakeman’s reply, 
every word, just as it came burning from his lips. 
Alas! that wonderful outburst of argument and ora- 
tory livs only in the memory of those who heard it, 
and to whom it was indeed a rare and noble per- 
formance. It was logicon fire. Mr. Wakeman never 
seemed to be in better spirits. He was like an elec- 
tric battery, and flashed forth thoughts with tumult- 
uous vehemence. It was a rattling artillery of scien- 
tific truth. There was nothing left of the vague 
“ over-soul” of Dr. Westbrook. It disappeared in the 
lightning-like thought of Wakeman. God was shown 
to be a most unnecessary hypothesis in the explana- 
tion of the world and its processes; it was, in fact, an 
intellectual nuisance—and in the end a moral nui- 
sance —a stumbling-block in the way of pure 
and elevating conceptions of life and duty. Nev- 
er was the “daspot of the skies” so thoroughly 
assailed. He vanished into limbo, and in the mag- 
nificent closing words of Wakeman the glory and the 
beauty of this world were made manifest, the splendid 
hope of man was revealed—the glorious ideal repub- 
lic whereby this planet shall far outshine in splendor 
the gates of the golden Jerusalem. 

It is a most unfortunate thing that these winged 
words could not be caught down and preserved as 
they came glowing hot from the lips of Wakeman. 


His speech would hav made a fiery pamphlet for the | Reynolds, of Rochester, delivered a very interesting 


propagandism of genuin truth. Now its bodying 
forth has passed away; its incarnation in a stream of 
eloquence has vanished; we shall not look upon its 
like again; no amount of will-power on the part of 
its author can ever recall to the printed page this ex- 
quisit gem of advanced thought and hope. Only in 
the spirit can it now remain, an enduring impulse in 
the hearts of those who heard, to be transmitted by 
the thousand agencies of personal contact and re- 
membrance into the onward life of man. 

In the evening we had a sparkling address from 
James Parton, on “Heathen Benevolence.” The 
subject was admirably handled, and it was clearly 
shown that benevolence is not by any means a Chris- 
tian virtue, but is one of the universal traits of hu- 
manity, nobly exhibited in Rome, Greece, China, and 
Japan. In all these countries we find institutions of 
benevolence as fine, as helpful, as merciful, and as 
well endowed as anything in Christendom. This in- 
stituted benevolence is the wreath of honor that the 
Christian is wont to put upon his religion when 
everything else has failed. The disciple urgently 
cries, “ Christianity is the founder of all charitable 
institutions; before Christ there was no love.” The 
keen and brilliant pen of Parton has forever demol- 
ished this claim, and now this once vaunted religion 
has not a wreath of honor left. Hereafter it must 
content to be regarded as a part of the barbaric 
past—-on the whole, perhaps, a helpful impulse, but 
no longer needful for the advance of the world. 

On Monday morning we had a splendid exposition 
of Anarchy from Professor Appleton. Some, of course, 
to whom this great question is not familiar, did not 
seem to catch the drift of his ideas, and were dis- 
turbed by their apparently upsetting tendency. 
However, the truth is mighty and will prevail. All 
expressed their minds freely, and although there was 
quite a clash, it was the clash of ideas and fervid con- 
viction, and the ensuing illumination was by no means 
disastrous. All, to my mind, were so many glowing 
sparks from the stupendous and many-sided whole of 
the truth. 

In the afternoon we had a beautiful oration by Mr. 
Schell, of Albany, on Stephen Girard and his will; 
an address by S, P. Putnam, on “Thomas Paine and 
the French Revolution,” and an enthusiastic dis- 
course by Dr. Lamb, on the “Turning of the Tide.” 

In the evening Bell gave us a lucid and compact 
statement of that philosophy of liberty whereby 
“Prohibition is a failure’—and always will be, for it 
is fatally contrary to the fundamental ideas of free- 
dom. He who would prohibit is a despot—although 
he may be a very kind-hearted despot; but he tries 
to do by force what must be done solely by human 
reason. l 

After Bell, we had one of Chainey’s admirable dis- 
courses on “The Affirmations of Liberalism.” He 
vindicated the glory and grandeur of this earthly 
life, and showed that. Liberalism was set for its main- 
tenance and upbuilding into all that is true and 
beautiful and good. Chainey has now established 
his immense parish, including Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Albany, and Troy. I hope that every 
Liberal in this wide circuit will be deeply interested 
in the movement, and make it, as it should be, a no- 
ble success. 

I had to take the train on Monday night, and so I 
could not hear Horace Seaver on ‘‘Paine’s Work in 
the American Revolution,” or George Hill’s essay on 
Bruno, or Verity on the “Immortality of the Soul,” 
Elizur Wright or “Paine and Franklin,” or Rems- 
burg’s eloquent defense and eulogy of the author- 
hero—all of which, I know, must hav added to the 
brilliancy of the convention. 

A most successful convention it was—born in due 
time, and destined to be immortal. It shall not die, 
for the vigorous life of the world to come shall flow 
in it, and hope and aspiration, as well as truth, shall 
find in it through the advancing years the noblest 
instrumentality. Samvzt P. Pornam. 


a — 
Paine Celebration at Linesville, Pa. 
EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL OF LIBERAL LEAGUE NO. 36. 


Linesville, Pa., is an enterprising and thriving vil- 
lage of eleven hundred inhabitants, with four churches 
—Catholic, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist— 
none of which is thriving. The Baptists manage to 
float, just keeping their heads above water. The rest 
are fast sinking. There are the last remains of a 
Universalist church, but its vitality has been absorbed 
by the Liberal League. 

There is a semi-weekly paper published. Its 
weakness and imbecility are unexcelled, save by its 
editor. 

This is a stronghold of Humanitarianism. The old 
antislavery apostles started the Liberal boom in 
1836. ‘Their descendants are members of the League, 
and comprise the most influential and wealthy fam- 
ilies in this section. The League has a very neat 
and nicely furnished hall; but to accommodate the 
crowds from abroad engaged the Opera House, which 
has seating capacity for about six hundred. 

The inaugural meeting on Saturday evening, Jan. 
26th, was held at League Hall. Ex-Rev. Charles B. 


address on “ Robert Burns,” reciting quite a liberal 
and choice selection of the poet’s best productions, 
delivering a brilliant eulogy to his genius, and incul- 
cating the moral lesson, Love is preferable to Fame. 
The address was a new departure from the ordinary 
lecture, and was most enthusiastically received. 
Sunday morning, at the Opera House, the meeting 
was called to order at 11 a.m., President Brooks in 
the chair. J. H. Burnham, Ex-Rev. ©. B. Reynolds, 
Judge McCormick, J. D. Mallonee, Dr. McCormick, 
the inimitable Prof. H. H. Hall, and the handsome 
and genial secretary of the League, G. W. Baldwin, 


graced the platform. : 

J. H. Burnham gave an eloquent and effectiv argu- 
ment on “Religion, or no Religion,” proving the 
church was not the friend, but actually the enemy of 
morality, for it taught that moral, noble, true, virtuous 
life counted for nought; faith in Christ’s atoning 
blood alone could secure salvation. an 

Sunday evening, at 7 r.m., the house was filled with 
a deeply interested audience. Prof. H. H. Hall de- 
livered a lecture on “The Glad Tidings of Great 
Joy.” It abounded in sharp points, sound logic, and 
practical advice, and was a most delightful surprise 
to the friends of this eccentric child of song, fun, and 
satire. He said: 

Priests claim that the birth and teachings of Christ were the 
glad tidings of great joy to all mankind, but reason teaches us 
to judge a system by its fruits, and while the church had ex- 
treme power the fruits of the Christian religion were bigotry, 
intolerance;persecution, poverty, ignorance, and crime. Most 
critics do not look to see if in the teachings of Christ can be 
found the authority for the bas: eee usurpation and heart- 
less tyranny of the church. They forget to read the 18th and 
19th verses of the 16th chapter of Matthew and the 27th 
verse of the 19th chapter of Luke. And these critics 
do not go over the ground honestly and giv credit where credit 
belongs, but they eulogize our civilization and say, “ Behold, 
this is the legitimate fruit of the glorious gospel of Christ.” 
They utterly ignore the causes which hav been instrumental in 
bringing about our civilization. They do not tell us that be- 
fore the colonization of America there was no asylum for lib- 
erty-loving man. If a man made a discovery which clashed 
with the dogmas of the church he could choose between three 
things, silence, recantation, or death. Priests never eulogize 
John Gutenberg. For his invention never conserved to the 
glory of God and his holy priesthood, but in the hands of cer- 
tain ungodly men it has proved a powerful engine with which 
they hav disseminated their common sense ideas which hav ut- 
terly exploded the silly miracles and senseless rhetorical bom- 
bast of the biblical writers, and it has proved an effectiv 
weapon with which to strip the cheap clothing from many a 
sneaking wolf who was befouling the doves of his innocent 
flock. iad they never eulogize Paine, Franklin, or Lincoln, 
the trinity of Freethought who hav done more to publish the 
glad tidings of great joy to all mankind than any other three, 
by inspiring men to love liberty, by making it possible for the 
Constitution to be formulated and adopted, and by abolishing 
slavery. Can orthodoxy show a trinity equally famous for the 

ood done for mankind? If faith and works are a test I would 

umbly suggest that they choose as their representativs An- 
thony Comstock, Rev. Joseph Cook, and Rev. John Jasper. 
But what can we, as Liberals, do to help publish the glad tid- 
ings of great joy to all mankind? We can work for compul- 
sory education; for universal education is the quickest, surest, 
and ‘safest way to emancipate the people from the slavery of 
superstition and priestcraft. And we must not neglect the ed- 
ucation of our children. We should not forget that the true 
aim of education is to make them independent and self-reliant 
men and women. Wemust interest our children in good read- 
ing; and see that what they read teaches natural morals. We 
must be pleasant ourselvs, make our homes pleasant, and we 
need hav no fears that our children will drift either into the 
streets, saloons, or Sunday-schools, and hav their minds poi- 
soned with either obscenity or superstition; and when the spirit 
of true liberty shall fully illuminate the horizon of Freethought 
men will advance up to the perfection of universal political 
and mental liberty; and then shall we fully publish the glad tid- 
ings of great joy to all mankind, and not till then. 

J. H. Burnham, of Michigan, next addressed the 
meeting on the “Despotic Influence of Climate on 
Man, his Habits, Nature, and Religion.” Monday 
morning, January 28th, J. D. Mallonee, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, delivered a lecture on “The Materiality of the 
Soul.” This gentleman is not a professional speaker, 
but a young man of very great promis and ability. 
His lecture gave evidence of careful thought and dil- 
igent study, and was avery able exposition and de- 
fense of Materialism. 

This awoke quite a spirited and interesting debate, 
the conclusion arrived at being that both Spiritual- 
ists and Materialists desire to attain to the highest 
possible mental, moral, and physical development 
here and now, as the wisest and best preparation for 
whatever may be their future; and with mutual for- 
bearance, mutual love and confidence, and mutual 
endeavor, advance the great principles laid down by 
him the anniversary of whose birth we are assembled 
to commemorate. Do justly, love mercy, and en- 
deavor to make our fellow-creatures happy. 

Ex-Rev. C. B. Reynolds, of Rochester, N. Y., deliv- 
ered the oration on Thomas Paine. After narrating 
the incidents of his life, the speaker demanded: 

Does a man with such a noble, useful life record—one to 
whom humanity at large, and more especially the United 
States, owes so much—one 80 highly esteemed by the founders 
of the republic—deserve to hav his name maligned, his mem- 
ory blackened, and all his actions misrepresented? 

Ig it well to contradict Mr. Monroe and stain our national 
character with ingratitude to one who, all must admit, rendered 
such important aid in the very darkest hours of our nation’s 
battle for existence ; tv one by all the chief men of the Rev- 
olution acknowledged the friend and able champion of human 
rights, simply because he published to the world his religious, 
as he had his political, convictions? Thomas Paine’s ‘Com- 
mon Sense” opened the eyes of those who read it to the right 
and duty of all men to be free and independent—to no longer 
bow in lowly reverence and yield abject submission to the 
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king; showing that his claim to authority and tribute because he 
was the Lord’s anointed was a fraud, a deception, contrary to 
truth, right, reason, and commonsense. His “ Age of Reason” 
opened the eyes of those who read it to the right and duty of 
all men to be free and independent, mentally as well as polit- 
-cally; showing that they need no longer bow in lowly rever- 
ence and yield abject submission to the priest; and that his 
claim to authority and tithes because he was the Lord’s ordained 
was equally a fraud, a deception, contrary to truth, right, rea- 
son, and common sense, as the claims of the king. 

The exactions of the priesthood hav been onerous and heavy. 
They hav never been a producing class in any sense of the 
word, but hav always lived and flourished upon the toils and 
labors of others, They hav exacted tithes, claiming the first 
fruits of the harvests and the choicest of the flocks; the fat of 
the land, as well as the fattest chickens, must be reserved for 
them. Thomas Paine labored to save us from their exactions 
and rapacity. 

Costly temples and parsonages without number hav been 

„erected for their service and occupation. The money to build 
and sustain them is extorted or cajoled from their dupes, or 
swindled by fairs, festivals, grab-bags, and donation parties 
from worldlings. 

There is talent and wealth enough expended in support of 
churches to educate all the young in the truths of science, and 
provide happy homes for all the aged and infirm. Paine 
labored to save this misapplication of talent, wealth, and energy. 

Church property to the value of over $400,000,000 goes 
free, while the poor widow’s little poverty-stricken home is 
sold to pay for the sidewalk built along the extensiv front of 
the costly church. The humble little frame house of the la- 
boring man, so long toiled for, earning which exhausted health 
and strength, leaving the man and his family of helpless chil- 
dren dependent on the poor wife’s and mother’s earnings, is 
sold to pay taxes, while the extravagant and wealthy church, 
together with $1500 worth of property for each and every pious 

- preacher, is exempt. Thomas Paine labored to save the poor 

from this gross inequality of taxation. 

Christ taught vengeance of those who differed with him: 
t‘ But those mine enemies which would not that I should reign 
over them, bring hither and slay them before me” (Luke xix, 
27). ‘And to you who are troubled rest with us. When the 
Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty an- 
gels in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not 
God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(2 Thes. i, 7, 8). 

Thomas Paine labored to save the lifeeven of his enemies— 
the most persistent wrong-doer. He declared, ‘‘ My hatred and 
abhorrence of absolute monarchy are sufficiently known. But 
my compassion for the unfortunate, whether friend or enemy, 
is equally lively and sincere.” For which of these teachings, 
for saving from which of these wrongs, tyrannies, and injustice, 
should Thomas Paine be denounced? In the language of that 
brave and noble co-sufferer in calumny and vindictiv hatred of 
the church, D. M. Bennett, the founder of that best of Liberal 
educators, Tur Trura Srexer, ‘it was writing the ‘Age of 
Reason’ which brought down upon the devoted head of 
Thomas Paine the anathema of a hireling priesthood in this 
country and in Europe. They answered his clear, forcible 
arguments, his sound reasoning, and his telling truths with 
slander and abuse. It was the only way they could answer him. 
Up to this day not one of his arguments has been proved de- 
fectiv; not one of his positions has been shown to be mistaken; 
not one of his assertions hav been proved to be false.” 

Let us emulate the virtues of Thomas Paine. Like him, let 
us be lovers of our fellow-men. Like him, let us be willing to 
spend our time, our strength, our lives, in promulgating the 
good of those around us. Like him, let us be fearless in avow- 
ing our honest sentiments and convictions. Under all circum- 
stances and conditions let us aim to discharge our duty to our- 
selvs and to our fellow-beings, doing all in our power to pro- 
mote the happiness of all around us, and so best secure our 
own. If, in the progress and evolution of the human mind, 
the light of science and truth leads us farther along in the road 
of progression than Paine traveled during his lifetime, let us 
go cheerfully where truth leads us. Let us strive to know all 
we can of the truths of nature and the laws of the universe; and, 


above all, ever do justly, love mercy, and endeavor to make our 


fellow-creatures happy. 


The ball at the Opera House was really a grand, 
gay, and jovial gathering, nearly one hundred couples 
participating. The banquet at League Hall was 
evidence of the thorough education and skill of the 
Liberal ladies in the culinary art, only equaled in 
their liberality and zeal for the promotion of the hap- 
piness of their fellow-creatures by the masculin 
members of Liberal League No. 36. 

G. W. Baldwin delivered a glowing eulogy on the 
noble and self-sacrificing Liberal, Stephen Girard, 
showing how all his life he evinced a love of hu- 
manity, as he labored in behalf of his fellow-creatures, 
unequaled by any Christian saint of whom we hav 
record. 

Monday evening.—Dr. McCormick delivered a lec- 
ture, “ Why are Spirits Not Visible?” [The lecture 
has been published.—Rer.] J. H. Burnham gave 
an address on the question, “Did a World of Rational 
‘Beings Ever Hav an Infancy?” 

Tuesday morning.—Ex.-Rey. C. B. Reynolds 
preached a sermon on, “ God is Love,” and told how 
he became an Infidel. Judge McCormick spoke on 
“Liberal Spiritualism,” claiming that the church 
taught, and its members claimed that fear of hell kept 
them from the commission of evil and wickedness. 
We, as Liberals, should be tolerant toward them. 
They judged Liberals by themselvs. With them fear 
of hell-fire kept them virtuous. Why need we won- 
der they are afraid Liberals will commit dreadful 
crimes because they hav no fear of hell to restrain 
them? 

——— et 
Speeches at Milwaukee, Wis. 
From the Milwaukee Sentinel of Jan. 30th. 

Turn Hall Vorweerts, on Third street, was well filled last 
evening, on the occasion of the anniversary celebration in hon- 
or of Thomas Paine. Those who joined in commemorating the 
Deist’s birth comprised members of all the Turn societies, the 
Liberal League, Freie Gemeinde, and Socialists. The meeting 
was opened by Comptroller H. Smith, who read the names of 
honorary officers elected for the evening, as follows; president, 
Robert Schilling; vice-presidents, Emil Wallber, Jac. Kehrein, 
Otto Knie, F. Sebastian, Peter Barth, A. Keye, H. Zweck, Mrs. 


Ella E. Stewart, James Ormsby, Mrs. M. Caslin; secretary, 
John Ulrich. 


orchestra, followed by a chorus from the song section of the 
Freie Gemeinde. 


Juliet Severance, who delivered an oration in English. 


not propone to giv an elaborate biography of Thomas Paine. 
He was 

hood began to doubt the truthfulness of the Christian religion. 
In his work, “ The Age of Reason,” he givs his carly feeling on 
the subject, arguing that a religion which could so impress a 
child with its repulsiv features was not of divine origin. 
Severance then read specimens of poetry and prose written by 
Thomas Paine. 
patriots of the Revolution, and but for the fact that he assailed 
the church his memory would be held as sacred as that of 
Washington. 
manner by the church, notwithstanding that he was not an 
Atheist, but a Deist. They could not answer his doctrins and 
propositions, and so they blackened his character. 
wrote that he believed in one god, and that he hoped for a fu- 
ture existence. 
The church is as aggressiv to-day as it was 2 century ago. 
ological conventions are held without number, and their efforts 
are directed to embody God and Jesus into the Constitution. 
The fact that the m 
taxed is in direct violation of the Constitution. 
are being imprisoned to-day for daring to express something 
else than strict orthodox sentiment. 
be perfectly free in this respect. 
a government of money, by money, and for money. 
bankers, and millionaires are not fit to be sent to the national 
halls of legislation. 
hands of the few. 
sand paupers. 
this connection Mrs. Severance read a poem entitled, “The 
One and Ninety-nine.” 


ple, and for the people, and not one of man, by man, and for 
man. 
chisement of woman. She showed that wherever men and 
women congregate itis for the improvement of both. 


ernment be made equal for all. 
the memory of Thomas Paine is revered, just so long will the 
principle of perfect equality liv; nor will it die, but prevail de- 
spite antagonism and persecution. 


‘the fact that but few histories spoke of him deservedly. 


The exercises opened with an overture by Prof. Hensler’s | how the people there are chained down. No one has done 


more for the freedom of the people of this country than 
Thomas Paine. His name is familiar to every patriot under 
the stars and stripes. There are but three classes of men that 
ever appear in history. The first class is the agitator or inven- 
tor, and then come the organizer, and the administrator. All of 
these were the characteristics of Thomas Paine. He could 
agitate, organize, and administer. But few men possess such 
talent. When he followed the army of George Washington he 
was able to meet the demands of the hour as few persons 
could, through the closest study of the work before him. The 
time may come when the name of God or Christ will appear 
in the Constitution. If the time comes when the ballot is not 
sufficient to support the rights of the people, then it may be 
that blood will be required to secure liberty, and a great revo- 
lution will be the result. Mr. Burnham then read an editorial 
in an evening paper on Thomas Paine, and commented severely 
on the writer, saying he had been greatly misled. Thomas 
Paine drank no more toddy than any of the elergymen that 
abuse him, but next Sunday some will tell the same lies about 
him that they hav told for years. Ina brief survey of the life 
of Thomas Paine justice has not been done. To-day there is 
not a man who will sit down and read carefully Thomas Paine’s 
works who, upon rising, will not feel better for it—and 
yet his book is called an accursed work. Do not let your 
thoughts of Thomas Paine’s works be disturbed because of 
these slanderous words that are uttered against his memory. 

The speaker closed his remarks by paying a beautiful tribute 
to the memory of Thomas Paine. 

Upon the conclusion of the oration Mr. Emerson presented 
the Liberal League with a copy of Oahspe, the new Bible in 
the words of Jehovah and his angel embassadors, a sacred his- 
tory of dominions of the higher and lower heavens on the 
earth for the past 24,000 years, in behalf of Mrs. 'T. A. Cooper, 
of Allegheny. The book was received by Mr. Burnham in a 
fitting speech. . 

Prof. Wm. Seymour, of Philadelphia, recited n poetical ode 
on Thomas Paine, which was received with storms of applause. 
He concluded in ashort address eulogizing Thomas Paine. He 
pronounced him one of the greatest men the world has ever 
known. George Washington, the futher of this country, bowed 
down before him in honor for what he hnd done in the great 
battle for freedom. 

The chairman, Mr. Emerson, then read a telegram from the 
Liberal League at Altoona, as follows: 

“ League in session celebrating the one hundrod and forty- 
seventh anniversary of Thomns Paine’s birth. Mr. James 
Moore is speaking on the subject, ‘Truth crushed to earth 
will rise again.’” 

Mr. Louis F. Falck rendered a cornet solo, followed by a 
vocal solo by Miss Allie Emerson, of Beaver Falls. The young 
lady possesses an oxcollent soprano voice, and is destined to 
become one of the leading singers in this vicinity, Sho is 
young, and hns not nppeared often in public. Her effort last 
evening was appreciated, as was evidenced by the storm of 
applause, aud she was compelled to respond to nn encore, A 
zithern solo by Edward Eyth was tho feature of the musical 
part of the program, A recitation, *'The Maid of Midian,” by 
Mr. George Dovey, was well received, A trombono solo, 
“ Coming Through the Rye,” was admirably rendered by Prof. 
John Thoina. Mr. Samuel Ambreson sang a brritone solo 
from the ‘Pirates of Penzance,” which was followed by a 
zithern solo, n march entitled ‘The Liberal League,” by Ed- 
ward Eyth. Miss Allie Emerson again delighted the audience 
with a beautiful solo. A cornet solo by Mr. L. F., Falck con- 
cluded the program. While the audience passed down to the 
banquet hall the orchestra played a number of selections from 
the opera, “The Bohemian Girl.” 

An elegant supper had beon prepared, and about 500 sat 
down at the tables. ‘Che following toasts were offered and re- 
sponded to: ‘ ‘Thomas Paine,” by J. E. Emerson; ‘The Press,” 
by Prof. Wm, Seymour; “Heroes of Freethought,” by J, H. 
Burnham; “ Religious Liberty,” by Thomas Grundy; Man,” 
by Mrs. J. B. Emerson. Responding to the Inst toast, Mrs. 

merson said: He is a grand creature—in his own estimation. 
He rules the world and his home—when his wife doesn’t rule 
for him, He carries a high hand—-and sometimes n heavy one. 
Yet we love him, be he wicked or good, snappish or tender, 
provident or selfish, smart or dull—we love him—and are careful 
not to show it. . 

For, you see, should the dear fellow know it, 
He would at once most certainly “ blow ” it; 
As to vox and perplex a cute woman's plan, 
Is tho unhappy fate of the avernge man. 

He is a good fellow sometiimes—most always, I may say. He 
ig willing to let us hav our own way-—when he can't 
help himself—all the more readily if we cnn wheedle 
him into believing it is his way instead of ours. He is perfectly 
willing to let us sigh for him, rave for him; he takes it kindly 
if we smile for him, slave for him; but, above all, he is willing 
to let us cook for hin and save for him. 

He has a place in the world which a woman could not well 
fill—as n friend, a husband, or father. As n true friend, he 
never goes back on an old maid, or another man’s wife; as a 
fond husband, he will turn the yriddle-cakes nnd carry the 
wash-water when there is a red-headed girl in the kitchen; as 
a loving father, he will spare the birch and shake the child. 

With all his faults—they are many; with all his virtues-—-they 
are more /—-lrere’s to him! ; 
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At Brentwood, Long Island. 


To tue Eprror or Tat Trora Seeker, Sir: In 
accordance with a custom dating back to the first 
year of the settlement of this place, the friends of 
Thomas Paine met on the 29th ult. to commemorate 
kis birth. 

Papers eulogistic of his character, and commend- 
atory of his great services to mental and political 
freedom, were read by Chas. A. Codman and Hugh 
Byron Brown, followed by oral testimony from others 
to the great service rendered to them by the writings 
of Paine in their early struggles for emancipation 
from superstition. 

The exercises were enlightened by singing Paine’s 
hymn to “ Liberty,” and by the reading of selections 
from Mackaye’s poems, suitable to the occasion. 

The dominant thought of the meeting was that the 
treatment of the author-hero of the Revolution by 
the people of the country he did so much to free is 
shameful in the extreme, and without a parallel in 
history. And while it is true that the theological 
writings of Paine had long ceased to be of value to 
the most advanced minds of the age, yet his services 
at a critical period in history in helping to free the 
human mind from mental thraldom deserve the eter- 
nal gratitude of mankind. O. A. Copman. 


President Schilling then introduced Mrs. 
The speaker introduced her remarks by saying that she. did 
orn in England in the year 1737, and in early child- 


Mrs. 


She said he was one of the most sacrificing 
He has been assaulted in the most disgraceful 


Paine 


Various lessons are to be learned from his life. 
The- 


ificent churches in the land are not 
Freethinkers 


This government should 
As it is now, it is principally 
Lawyers, 


The wealth is continually flowing into the 
For every millionaire there must be a thou- 
Every rich man is a robber. [Applause.] In 


This government should be really of the people, by the peo- 
Mrs. Severance made a strong appeal for the enfran- 


T ask, 
said she, for my son as well as for my daughter, that this gov- 
[Applause.] Just so long as 


[Applause. } 

The orchestra played another piece, and the song section of 
the Milwaukee Turn society sang a chorus. A recitation in 
German by Miss Anna Hogrefe was well received. Her selec- 
tion was entitled, ‘The Song of Freedom.” ‘The Patriots 
Grave,” by a quartet, with organ music, was finely rendered by 
Mr. and Mrs. McCaslin, Mrs. Anderson, and Mr. Ramsdale. 

Maximilian Grossman was then introduced as the German 
speaker of the evening. He said that when he first came to 
America, in 1876, he heard the name of Thomas Paine, whose 
anniversary was being celebrated in Philadelphia. He did not 
know who this man was. But few Americans were able to giv 
inforniation other than that he was one of the foremost pat- 
riots of the revolution: An investigation at a library developed 
And 
why? Did Thomas Paine ever write a line in favor of tyranny? 
Was he ever corrupt, or did he betray public trusts? No; he 
dared worse. He presumed to hold a mirror before the Chris- 
tian religion. It has always been the greatest offense of man to 
set himself against the established faith ofcenturies. The love 
of religion has murdered more, cruelly, in all countries and 
climes, than all the justice and crime ofthe world. We dopre- 
sume to inflict our beliefs and theories on others, but we base 
our principles on the broad basis of toleration, [Applause.] 
Paine first espoused and gave to America reason as the funda- 
mental principle. He showed the discrepancies of the alleged 
revelations of Tory writ, and was assailed by the clergy with 
the most unscrupulous and belying charges. His religious 
criticism was not so severe, nor his philosophy so deep as 
that of others who had gone before. But he was sincere 
and honest in his opinion. In England he risked his lib- 
erty, in France his head, and in America his reputation. His 
true greatness consisted in these very acts. He did not sup- 
press his convictions with a view of securing a great and lasting 
popularity. He did not flatter the American people that they 
were perfectly free when they were still in the childhood of re- 
ligion. His pamphlet entitled “Common Sense” stirred all 
America to the very core of its sensibilities. What he wrote to 
inflame the patriotic feelings of the colonies enabled Wash- 
ington to conquer. The speaker derisivly referred to the gay 
militia soldier of to-day, who, he said, is a travesty on the re- 
public. [Applause.] Paine was not a leader of masses. His 
greatest weapon was the pen; and honor to him who accom- 
plished so much with what he did not fear to say. [Applause. ] 

Music by the band, and a chorus rendered by the Socialistic 
glee club, concluded the exercises. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Prof. Hensler, who, in the 
last moment, had agreed to take the place of the delinquent 
Bach. The president called attention to tho fact that a joint 
movement of Americans and Germans in Liberal thought has 
been effected, and that all are welcome to the regular meetings 
of the Liberal League, which meets every Sunday afternoon in 
Fraternity Hall, No. 216 Grand avenue. The assemblage then 
dispersed. 
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Speeches and Banquet at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
From the Pittsburgh Times of Jan. 30th. 

The one hundred and forty-seventh anniversary of the 
birthday of Thomas Paine was celebrated last evening by the 
Liberal League at Lafayette Hall. The large auditorium was 
tastefully decorated. Suspended from the large chandelier in 
the center of the hall were four large streamers of Taurel, ex- 
tending to the corners of the room, The two galleries were 
also festooned with laurel. The stage on either side was 
beautified with tropical plants, tastefully arranged. On the 
wall in the rear of the stage was hung a large American flag. 
Occupying a prominent position on the stage was a large oil 
painting of the hero whose birth the League last night cele- 
brated. The main hall was well filled, over six hundred per- 
sons being present. Almost half of the audience was com- 
posed of ladies. 

The exercises were opened with an overture by Staley’s or- 
chestra, after which the chairman, Mr. J. E. Emerson, of Bea- 
ver Falls, made a brief address, announcing that Mrs. Judge 
Krekel, of Kansas City, Mo., who was to hay delivered an ora- 
tion on ‘‘ Heroic Thomas Paine,” could not be present on ac- 
count of sickness. He then introduced Mr. J. H. Burnham, 
of Saginaw, Mich., as the orator of the evening, who held the 
close attention of the large audience for three-quarters of an 
hour. The speaker was frequently interrupted by enthusias- 
tic applause. He said that the meeting was to do justice to 
the memory of Thomas Paine. The lib@ties we enjoy to-day 
are due to him. Fifty years ago we did not hav the liberty we 
now enjoy and dared not celebrate the anniversary of Thomas 
Paine’s birth. Had it not been for what this man has done we 
would not be where we are to-day. The Pittsburgh Liberal 
League would not hav been in existence. Look at Europe, 
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“Ditto, Guffum — and, dear me! the way they because it is given under the solemnities of an oath, 
å Lreethought B amange. would fly!” 2 2 but because it is reasonable. If unreasonable, it 
n “ Hight ?” ought to be thrown aside. The question ought not 


“Dunno,” said Cupples, scratching his head; “’bout 
a foot, I guess.” 

“ Hair?” 

“Hair? I swan! I don’t believe she had any. 
Bald-headed, by Jove!—like the American eagle. 
Put that down; it’s a good mark.” 

“Any other mark about it ?” 
Can’t think of any. That’s all I can tell about 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY BAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cuarrer VIII. 


BABY BYE. 


, Cupples exploited his new duties quite enthusias- 
tically. He felt of some importance to the world |, 
and to future generations. He dreamed of what|it ; 
might be. He became quite an adept in the art of| “ Well, I shouldn't wonder if I could help you on 
taking care of a baby, and knew how to still its|that description, it is so accurate,” said the sheriff. 
loudest cries. Though he had never sung before, he | “t's reported to me that a strange baby came into a 


‘to be, “Has this been sworn to?” but, “Is this 
true?” The moment evidence is tested by the 
standard of reason, the oath becomes a useless cere- 
mony. Let the man who givs false evidence be pun- 
ished as the law-making power may prescribe. He` 
should be punished because he commits a crime 
against society, and he should be punished in this 
world. : 

| All honest men will t the truth if they can; 
‘therefore, oaths will hav no ffect upon them. Dis- 
honest men will not tell the truth unless the truth 
happens to suit their purpose; therefore, oaths will 
hav no effect upon them. We punish them, not for 


now composed some original melodies, while walking | house not far from here last night. It corresponds 
with the baby, that quite charmed his infantile 
audience. He softened his phraseology; omitted 
some of its thunder edges, and made it quite un- 
offending to ears polite. He learned the baby- 
language; and made some really impressive additions 
to it. He became patient, wise, and tender, and 
day by day the waif out of the darkness of night, 
that seemed so troublesome at first, grew to be a won- 
der and a joy. Every motion seemed a revelation of 
beauty It was indeed what all babies are, when we 
love them because we care for them—the very smile 
of God, and the breath and music of heaven. 

The weeks flew by, and Cupples was busy and 
delighted. But one morning he awoke and found 
no baby in the crib. 

Cupples rubbed. his eyes. What was the matter? 
‘Where was the baby? Had it fallen out of the crib? 
Was it under the bed? No. He went into the 
kitchen, back-room, down the cellar; he even looked 
into the ash-barrel. No baby was to be seen. He 
awoke Mrs. Cupples. She joined in the search with 
a blank face. They examined the house from top to 
bottom. The neighbors were aroused. They had 
heard nothing of it. All became interested in the 
strange affair. It was evident that the baby had 
been stolen. But by whom? ‘Who cared enough 
for it to steal it? The mother? But why should 
she not claim it openly and thank her child’s bene- 
factor? There was no need of such cruel robbery. 

It was an oppressive mystery. There was in it a 
sense of infinite loss and terror. Was the baby 
oe What revenge or malice was to be grati- 

e ; 

Cupples was like an insane person. He flew from 
place to place with eager and fruitless inquiry. His 
face was blanched with agony. The empty crib 
pierced him like a dagger’s point. Its fairy occupant 
was gone into the darkness of the night. It had 
come like a star, but it had vanished like a sun, and 
the heavens were black. 

“If I only knew it was happy and safe I could 
stand it,” said Cupples. “But it may be dying. It 
may be in the hands of villains. This mystery 
strangles me. 
poison in my heart.” 


Mrs. Cupples was equally stricken, she had come | 


to lose the baby and would not part with it for 
untold wealth. 

“I must do something,” said Cupples. 
a ship in a storm. I can’t shape my course. 
blind and weak.” 

The neighbors spmpathized with him, but could 
only help curse the mysterious thief. 


Tm 


Cuarrter IX. 
SHERIFF M’GUFFUM. 


very nearly with the description you’ve given; andit swearing to a lie, but for telling it; and we can make 


strikes me that it’s the very identical one. Let's go 
and see.” 

Cupples jumped up with alacrity. His face was 

of hope at once. A strange baby, and so like the 
darling he had lost. Of course it must be the object 
of his search. 
They went to the negro quarter of the town, and 
knocked at a neat little tenement: A colored woman 
came to the door. 
“Walk in, massas,” said she, with an exquisit cour- 
tesy and a smile that threw an ivory light all over 
the new-comers. 
McGuffum walked in and said: 
“I want to see the baby.” 
Cupples followed eagerly. 
“Oh, yes!” cried the woman; “it’s sweet as‘a pic- 
er.” i 

“It must be the one,” said Cupples, “for that’s 
just the way my baby looked.” 

They went to the cradle, and the woman turned 
down the coverlid, and there was a baby, sleeping, 
for all the world very much like Cupples’s—only it 
was black. 

“Thunder!” said Cupples; “it is a nigger, and 
black as the ace of spades; and mine was as white as 
snow.” 

“Oh,” said the sheriff, “you didn’t say anything 
about that. Otherwise it looks very much like the 
baby you described, and the coincidence was so re- 
markable that I thought it might be yours.” 

Sheriff McGuffum was very fond of practical jokes, 
and this was one of them, and it pleased him vastly. 

If Cupples had been a fighting man, no doubt he 
would have hit the sheriff; but, like all meager men 
in the presence of those of larger growth, he was a 
member of the Peace Society. It wouldn’t have done, 
however, for a small boy to play such a trick. Some 
“colliding” would have followed. 


the punishment for telling the falsehood just as 
severe as we wish. If they are to be punished in 
‘another world, the probability is that the punishment 
there will be for having told the falsehood here. 
After all, a lie is made no worse by an oath, and the 
truth is made no better. : 

Q. You object, then, to the oath. Is your objec- 
tion based on any religious grounds, or on any prej- 
udice against the ceremony because of its religious 
origin; or what is your objection? 

A. I care nothing about the origin of the ceremony. 
The objection to the oath is this: It furnishes a false- 
hood with a letter of credit. It supplies the wolf with 
sheep’s clothing, and covers the hands of Jacob with 
hair. It blows out the light, and, in the darkness, 
Leah is taken for Rachel. It puts upon each wit- 
ness a kind of theological gown. This gown hides 
the moral rags of the depraved wretch as well as the 
virtues of the honest man. The oath is a mask that 
falsehood puts on, and for a moment is mistaken 
for truth. It givs to dishonesty the advantage 
of solemnity. 

The tendency of the oath is to put all testimony on 
an equality. The obscure rascal and the man of 
sterling character both “swear,” and jurors, who 
attribute a miraculous quality to the oath, forget the 
real difference in the men, and giv about the same 
weight to the evidence of each, because both were 
“sworn.” A scoundrel is delighted with the oppor- 
tunity of going through a ceremony that givs impor- 
tance and dignity to his story, that clothes him for 
the moment with respectability, loans him the 
appearance of conscience, and givs the ring of true 
coin to the base metal. To him the oath is a shield. 
He is in partnership, for a moment, with God, and 
people who hav no confidence in the witness credit 
the firm. 

Q. Of course you know that religionists insist that 


. Cupples was a Hoosier Democrat from immemorial | people are more likely to tell the truth when 


years; and to have it thought for a moment that his 
baby was anything like a nigger’s made his blood 
boil No wonder his expletivs were numerous and 


It’s like a dog at my throat; like energetic. 


“Well,” said the sheriff, after Cupples had un- 
packed his heart, “we are disappointed so far; but 
I'll take hold and do the best I can. I'll have every 
policeman on the look-out, and if there’s any possible 


“T’m like | Chance the baby shall be found.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
— m 


The Oath Question. 

[During Mr. Charles Watts’s recent tour in America he 
visited Colonel Ingersoll. Among other topics of conversa- 
tion was the Oath Question. In reply to certain interroga- 
tories, the Colonel gave the following answers, which he 
afterwards wrote out for the Secular Review. ] 


Question. I suppose that your attention has been 


Cupples hurried to his bosom friend, Sheriff| called to the excitement in England over the Oath 


McGuffum. 

“I must find her,” said he. 
you can.” 

“Have you any clue?” asked the sheriff. 


Question, and you hav probably wondered that so 


“Give me all the help | much should hav been made of so little? 


Answer. Yes; I hav read a few articles upon the 
subject, including one by Cardinal Newman. It is 


“ Haven't the slightest idea about it. I wokeup this| wonderful that so many people imagin that there is 


morning and found it gone. 
is beyond my knowing.” 


When, where, or how,|something miraculous in the oath. They seem to 


regard it as a kind of verbal fetich—a charm, an 


“I should think you’d be glad to get rid of it,’|“ open sesame” to be pronounced at the door of 


said the sheriff. 

“Im not,” replied Cupples. 
heart out of me to have it gone. 
My God! what may become of the little innocent 
thing ?” 


truth, a spell, a kind of moral thumbscrew, by means 


“It takes the very|of which falsehood itself is compelled to turn in- 
I feel all used up. | former. 


The oath has outlived its brother, “the wager 
of battle.” Both were born of the idea that God 


“Well, the first thing, Cupples, is a description,” | would interfere for the right and for the truth. 


said the sheriff. 
looks. and then hunt it up. 
eyes ?” 

Cupples thought a whole minute and then said. 


What’s the color of its 


“I can’t fix °em to save me. Kind of black, seems| ually fell into disrepute. 


“We must find out just how it|Trial by fire and by water had the same origin. 


It was once believed that the man in the wrong 
could not kill the man in the right; but, experience 
having shown that he usually did, the belief grad- 
So it was once thought 


tome. Bright as dollars anvway, and flashing right] that a perjurer could not swallow a piece of sacra- 


Call ’em blue. 
I remember now.” 


into one like diamonds. 
were blue like the skies. 

“ And the nose ?” 

* Flat aad not much of it. 
any, at first. But it kept a-comin’ out.” 

“ And the mouth ?” 

“ Little, and twisted into all sorts of shapes; but 
sweet as honey.” 

“ And the hands?” 


Yes; they | mental bread; but, the fear that made the swallowing 


difficult having passed away, the appeal to the cors- 
ned was abolished. It was found that a brazen or a 


I thought she hadn’t| desperate man could eat himeelf out of the greatest 


difficulty with perfect ease, satisfying the law and 
his own hunger at the same time. 

The oath is a relic of barbarous theology, of 
the belief that & personal God interferes in the 
affairs of men; that some God protects innocence and 


“ Always on the move, and I can’t just exactly de- | guards the right. The experience of the world has 


goribe ’em.” 


“ And the feet?” 


sadly demonstrated the folly of that belief. The 


“sworn,” and that to take away the oath is to destroy 
the foundation of testimony? 

A. If the use of the oath is defended on the 
ground that religious people need a stimulus to tell 
the truth, then I am compelled to say that religious 
people hav béen so badly educated that they mistake 
the nature of the crime. They should be taught 
that to defeat justice by falsehood is the real offense. 
Besides, fear is not the natural foundation of virtue. 
Even with religious people fear cannot always last. 
Ananias and Sapphira hav been dead so long, and 
since their time so many people hav sworn falsely 
without affecting their health, that the fear of sudden 
divine vengeance no longer pales the cheek of the 
perjurer. If the vengeance is not sudden, then, 
according to the church, the criminal will hav plenty 
of time to repent; so that the oath no longer affects 
even the fearful. Would it not be better for the 
church to teach that telling the falsehood is the real 
crime, and that taking the oath neither adds to nor 
takes from its enormity? Would it not be better to 
teach that he who does wrong musi suffer the conse- 
quences, whether God forgivs him or not? 

He who tries to injure another may or may not 
succeed; but he cannot, by any possibility, fail to 
injure himself. Men should be taught that there is 
no difference between truth-telling and truth-swear- 
ing. Nothing is more vicious than the idea that any 
ceremony, or form of words—hand-lifting .or book- 
kissing—can add, even in the slightest degree, to the 
perpetual obligation every human being is under to 
speak the truth. 

The truth, plainly told, naturally commends itself 
to the intelligent. Every fact is a genuin link in 
the infinit chain, and will agree perfectly with every 
other fact. A fact asks to be inspected, asks to be 
understood. It needs no oath, no ceremony, no 
supernatural aid. It is independent of all the gods. 
A falsehood goes in partnership with theology, and 
depends on the partner for success. “ 

To show how little influence for good has been 
attributed to the oath, it is only necessary to say that 
for centuriés, in the Christian world, no person was 
allowed to testify who had the slightest pecuniary 
interest in the result of a suit. The expectation of a 
farthing in this world was supposed to outweigh the 
fear of God’s wrath in the next. All the pangs, 
peins, and penalties of perdition were considered as 
nothing when compared with the pounds, shillings, 


testimony of a witness ought to be believed, not|and pence in this world. 
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Q. You know that in nearly all deliberativ bodies 
—in parliaments and congresses—an oath or affir- 
mation is required to support what is called the con- 
stitution; and that all officers are required to swear 

‘or affirm that they will discharge their duties: do 
these oaths and affirmations, in your judgment, do 
any good? 

A. Men hav sought to make nations and institu- 
tions immortal by oath. Subjects hav sworn to obey 
‘kings, and kings hav sworn to protect subjects; and 
yet the subjects hav sometimes behéaded a king, and 
the king has very often plundered the subjects. The 
oaths enabled them to. deceive each other. Every 
absurdity in religion, and all tyrannical institutions, 
hav been patched, buttressed, and reinforced bv 
oaths; and yet the history of the world shows the 
utter futility of putting in the coffin of an oath the 
political and religious aspirations of the race. 

Revolutions and reformations care little for “So 
help me, God.” Oaths hav riveted shackles and 
sanctified abuses. People swear to support a consti- 
tution, and they will keep tle oath so long as the 
constitution supports them. In 1776 the Colonists 
cared nothing for the fact that they had sworn 
to support the British crown. All the oaths to 
defend the Constitution of the United States did not 
prevent the civil war. We hav at last learned that 
states may be kept together, for a little time, by 
force; permanently, only by mutual interests. We 
hav found that the Delilah of superstition cannot 
bind with oaths the secular Samson. 

Why should a member of Parliament or of Congress 
- swear to maintain the Constitution? If he is a dis- 
honest man, the oath will hav no effect; if he is an 
honest patriot, it will hav no effect. In both cases 
it is equally useless. Ifa member fails to support 
the Constitution the probability is that his constitu- 
ents will treat him as he does the Constitution. In 
this country, after all the members of Congress hav 
sworn or affirmed to defend the Constitution, each 
political party charges the other with a deliberate 
endeavor to destroy that “sacred instrument.” Pos- 
sibly the political oath was invented to prevent the 
free and natural development of a nation. Kings and 
nobles and priests wished to retain the property they 
had filched and clutched, and for that purpose they 
compelled the real owners to swear that they would 
support and defend the law under color of which the 
theft and robbery had been accomplished. 

So, in the church, creeds hav been protected by 
oaths. Priests and laymen solemnly swore that they 
would, under no circumstances, resort to reason; that 
they would overcome facts by faith, and strike down 
demonstration with the “sword of the spirit.” Pro- 
fessors of the theological seminary at Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, swear to defend certain dogmas, and to at- 
tack others. They swear sacredly to keep and guard 
the ignorance they hav. With them, philosophy leads 
to perjury, and reason is the road to crime. While 
theological professors are not likely to make an intel- 
lectual discovery, still it is unwise, by taking an oath, 
to render that certain which was only improbable. 

If all witnesses sworn to tell the truth did so, if all 
members of Parliament and of Congress, on taking 
the oath, became intelligent, patriotic, and honest, I 
should be in favor of retaining the ceremony; but we 
find that men who hav taken the same oath advocate 
opposit ideas, and entertain different opinions, as to 
the meaning of constitutions and laws. The oath 
adds nothing to their intelligence—does not even 
tend to increase their patriotism, and certainly does 
not make the dishonest honest. 

Q. Are not persons allowed to testify in the United 
States, whether they believe in future rewards and 
punishments or not? , 

A. In this country, in most of the states, witnesses 
are allowed to testify whether they believe in perdi- 
tion and paradise or not. In some states they are 
allowed to testify even if they deny the existence of 
God. We hav found that religious belief does not 
compel people to tell the truth, and that an utter de- 
nial of every Christian creed does not even tend to 
make them dishonest. You see, areligious belief does 
not affect the senses. Justice should not shut any 
door that leads to truth. No one will pretend that, 
because you do not believe in hell, your sight is im- 
paired, or your hearing dulled, or your memory ren- 
dered less retentiv. A witness in a court is called 
upon to tell what he has seen, what he has heard, 
what he remembers, not what he believes about 
gods and devils and hells and heavens. A witness 
substantiates, not a faith, but a fact. In order to 
ascertain whether a witness will tell the truth, you 
might, with equal propriety, examin him as to his 
ideas about music, painting, or architecture, as the- 
ology. A man may hav no ear for music, and yet re- 
member what he hears. He may care nothing about 
painting, and yet be able to tell what he sees. Sohe 
may deny every creed, and yet be able tell the facts 
as he remembers them. 

Thomas Jefferson was wise enough to so frame the 
constitution of Virginia that no person could be de- 
prived of any civil right on account of his religious 
or irreligious belief. Through the influence of men 
like Paine, Franklin, and Jefferson, it was provided 
in the federal constitution that officers elected under 


its authority could swear or affirm. This was the 
natural result of the separation of church and state. 

Q. I see that your presidents and governors issue 
their proclamations calling on the people to assemble 
in their churches and offer thanks to God. How does 
this happen in a government where state and church 
are not united ? 

A. Jefferson, when president, refused to issue what 
is known as the “ Thansgiving Proclamation,” on the 
ground that the federal government had no right to 
interfere in religious matters; that the people owed 
no religious duties to the government; that the gov- 
ernment derived its powers, not from priests or gods, 
but from the people, and was responsible alone to the 
source of its power. . 

The truth is, the framers of our Constitution in- 
tended that the government should be secular, in the 
broadest and best sense; and yet there are thousands 
and thousands of religious people in this country who 
are greatly scandalized because’ there is no recogni- 
tion of God in the federal Constitution; and for sev- 
eral years a great many ministers hav been endeavor- 
ing to hav the Constitution amended so as to recog- 
nize the existence of God and the divinity of Christ. 
A man by the name of Pollock was once superintend- 
ent of the mint at Philadelphia. He was almost in- 
sane about having God in the Constitution. Failing 
in that, he got the inscription on our money, “In God 
we Trust.” As our silver dollar is now, in fact, worth 
only eighty-five cents, it is claimed that the inscrip- 
tion means that we trust in God for the other fifteen 
cents. 

There is a constant effort on the part of many 
Christians to hav their religion in some way recog- 
nized by law. Proclamations are now issued calling 
upon the people to giv thanks, and directing atten- 
tion to the fact that, while God has scourged or ne- 
glected other nations, he has been remarkably atten- 
tiv to the wants and wishes of the United States. 
Governors of states issue these documents written in 
atone of pious insincerity. The year may or may 
not hav been prosperous, yet the degree of thankful- 
ness called for is always precisely the same. 

A few years ago the governor of Iowa issued an 
exceedingly rhetorical proclamation, in which the 
people were requested to thank God for the unparal- 
leled blessings he had showered upon them. A pri- 
vate citizen, fearing that the Lord might be misled 
by official correspondence, issued his proclamation, 
in which he recounted with great particularity the 
hardships of the preceding year. He insisted that 
the weather had been of the poorest quality; that the 
crops had generally failed; that the spring came late, 
and the frost early; that the people were in debt; 
that the farms were mortgaged; that the merchants 
were bankrupt; and that everything was in the worst 
possible condition. He concluded by sincerely hop- 
ing that the Lord would pay no attention to the 
proclamation of the governor, but would, if he had 
any doubt on the subject, come down and examin the 
state for himself. 

These proclamations hav always appeared to me 
absurdly egotistical. Why should God treat us any 
better than he does the rest of his children? Why 
should he send pestilence and famin to China, and 
health and plenty to us? Why giv us corn, and 
Egypt cholera? All these proclamations grow out 
of egotism and selfishness, of ignorance and super- 
stition, and are based upon the idea that God is a ca- 
pricious monster; that he loves flattery; that he can 
be coaxed and cajoled. 

The conclusion of the whole matter with me is 
this: For truth in courts we must depend upon the 
trained intelligence of judges, the right of cross-ex- 
amination, the honesty and common sense of jurors, 
and upon an enlightened public opinion. As for 
members of Congress, we will trust to the wisdom 
and patriotism, not only of the members, but of their 
constituents. In religion we will giv to all the luxury 
of absolute liberty. 

The alchemists did not succeed in finding any stone 
the touch of which transmuted baser things to gold; 
and priests hav not invented yet an oath with power 
to force from falsehood’s desperate lips the pearl of 
truth. Rosert G. INGERSOLL. 

a. É 


Two Kinds of Spiritualists. 


To tae Eprror or Tas Teruras SeeKeR, Sir: I find 
in your issue of Jan. 5th an extract from a reported 
lecture of Henry Kiddle, of your city. The language 
is this: “It is true, and I think sad as true, that there 
are persons preaching Atheism as the offshoot, or 
identical with, modern Spiritualism. Recently a 
prominent Spiritualistic lecturer enunciated the 
Atheistic principle that the universe is a self-existing 
automatic entity, which is very far from, as I hav 
found, the doctrin taught through the best mediums 
and inspirational speakers. On the contrary, the 
spirit utterances, through these, recognized God as a 
self-conscious person, having a personal relation to 
his intelligent, self-conscious creatures—that is, a 
parental relation.” 

Now, as a Spiritualist, and a medium, I wish to 
say that there are emphatically two classes of Spirit- 
ualists, both basing their positions upon the reports 


of spirits. One class—the class to which Mr. Kiddle 
evidently belongs—may be called the religious Spirit- 
ualists, who naturally attract to themselvs those in- 
visible persons, spirits, who are developed in a like 
direction. The communications obtained from this 
source are to the effect that they believe in a some- 
thing operating in the universe, which they call God. 
They do not state that they hav any direct knowledge 
of hin, it, or her, but feel assured that such is the 
case. There are those on the earth-plane who make 
similar statements, and I do not see as these affima- 


tions, from either spirits or mortals, prove anything; 
the more especially as another class of Spiritualists, 


who also are in communication with those who hav 
“ passed over,” state that they know nothing what- 
ever about this God. The spirits with whom’ they 
converse are equally ignorant on the subject, 
claiming that the state in which they now exist is 
apparently an evolution or development of this, and 
that there is no “ conscious person” manifesting there 
any more than upon this plane. Those Spiritualists 
who hold to this view of the case should, it seems to 
me, be designated as Agnostic Spiritualists; they do 
not deny God, but simply know nothing about it. 
For myself, I regret exceedingly that this question, 
which has for centuries caused bitterness and blood- 
shed, should creep into the ranks of Spiritualists to 
antagonize them and array them against each other. 
We should recognize the fact that diversity in organi- 
zation will produce, necessarily, diversity of opinion; 
that spirits are only persons, translated to another 
plane of existence, whose opinions, as presented 
through mediums, should be carefully weighed, crit- 
icised, and received with the same deference and con- 
sideration which we accord to persons on this plane 
when speaking upon subjects’ with which they may 
be supposed to be familiar. Mrs. H. S. Laxe. 
Oltumwa, Iowa, Jan. 24, 284. 


oe 


Musings by the Way. 
I 


Was there a God who in six days of time 

Created all this universe sublime? 

And only sixty centuries hav been, 

And endless space was ever void till then?— 

A God who in his image formed a man, 

One sex alone—a quite defectiv plan; 

And then to rectify this great mistake, 

Caused him to fall in sleep, his rib to take, 

And from it form a woman, that this vale 

Of tears, might not of population fail? 

Did he a garden make to put them in, 

Aad put temptation there to make them sin? 

And did he then decree that in their fall 

The race of man be lost and ruined all? 

And did a snake converse with Mother Eve, 

And this bad fellow’s lies did she believe, 

And eat the fruit and damn the race of man, 

And death bring to the world, and spoil God’s plan? 

And from this garden did God drive them out, 

Outcasts from him to roam the world about? 

Above the clouds did he a heaven place, 

And people it with an angelic race, 

Who could at will fly down to earth below, 

On mortals their attention to bestow? 

And did God’s sons come down from heaven above, 

And with earth’s fairest daughters fall in love? 

And were there born, such marriages to crown, 

Those ‘‘mighty men of old, men of renown?” 

Did men then liv nine hundred years or more, 

Though in these days we scarce can reach fourscore ? 

Did God conclude to drown his children all, 

And thus depopulate this earthly ball— 

Except one family that he liked best, 

Housed safe within the ark, and drowned the rest? 

Were heaven’s windows opened at this flood, 

While waters fell to drown all flesh and blood? 

Did old Elijah to this heaven ascend, 

And fiery horse and chariot him attend? 

Did he and Moses from this heaven come down, 

Transfiguration’s marvelous scene to crown? 

This heaven hav saints seen open many a time, 

And gazed with rapture on the scene sublime? 

Angels come down from out the heavenly host, 

And doves to represent the Holy Ghost? 

Did Jesus’ body to this heaven ascend, 

While God the laws of nature did suspend? 

Did God with Abraham a bargain make, 

That he a certain patch of earth should take, 

And on it raise his “seed,” that there should be 
« God’s chosen people,” by divine decree, 

Whom he would love, while others he would hate, 

Nor could they mitigate or change their fate? 

Did he wish these to murder and to kill 

The Canaanites, and make the sun stand still 

For Joshua, who, ere his sword would sheathe, 

Would leave no Canaanite alive to breathe? 

Would slay the father, mother, girl, and boy, 

And o’er their sufferings gloat in fiendish joy? 

Did God approve all this? Did he command 

The horrid work of this atrocious band? 

To some the evidence may be clear enough; 

No Rational can e'er believe such stuff. ` 

A God like this dwells in imagination— 

A superstition, an hallucination. 

-9 


“ This Chaplain Business.” 


No less than twenty-seven preachers were applicants for 
the position of chaplain of the house. They must hav 
thought that the Democratic Congress was sadly in need of 
praying for.— Brenham Bunner. 

It is said Christ taught his followers to do their 
praying in private, and it certainly appears more 
consistent; but then there is no fat salary attached to 
private praying. This chaplain business is a bur- 
lesque on religion, and an imposition on tax-payers, 
which should be abolished and will be some day.— 
Sunday Gazetteer. 


W. R. Dyzer. 
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The tendency of our politics at present is towards 
THE TRUTH SEEKER. centralization. 7 This tendency is directed by the 
* [money power, to giv them protection against the 
laborers when the time comes—as come it will unless 
averted by wise measures—that they shall rise in 
violence, as at Pittsburgh but a few years ago. Cen- 
tralization is also the hope of the governmental 
Socialists, who regard the government as some 
extraneous force, of the nature of a gigantic relief 
society. The tendency is also encouraged by the 
Catholic church, which sees in authority backed by 
troops its brightest chance to seize the reins of 
power. The Protestants believe in just enough cen- 
tralization to put their God in the Constitution, and 
get their church recognized as the only original and 
simon-pure religious organization. But the stronger 
the government the weaker the people. The more 
the people giv away, of course the less they hav. It 
will be a sorry day for them when, even in so good a 
cause as marital virtue, they undertake to suppress 
a sect. Like an avalanche, once started, no one can 
tell where it will stop. If a Mormon has sinned 
against the laws of the country, not all the power of 
all the churches in the world should be able to shield 
him from just punishment. But justice should be 
meted out to the man, not to the Mormon. 


The doctrin of a parental government, as laid down 
by those who would hav the government undertake 
everything, and the doctrin of a strong central aristo- 
cratic government, as desired by the plutocracy of 
wealth, are alike and equally dangerous. We must 
recognize that so far in its evolution human nature is 
fallible and selfish. It is only when it shall hav be- 
come entirely unselfish that such enormous power 
can be safely put into the hands of afew. For in- 
stance. The government conducts the post-office, so 
far as the transmission of ordinary mail-matter is con- 
cerned, in an admirable manner, and, we will grant, 
cheaper than private enterprise could doit. But a 
Christian sneak and self-seeking hypocrit goes to 
‘Washington, and, appealing to the religious senti- 
ments of our law-makers, has enacted, in the seem- 
ing interest of morality only, a law broad enough to 
cover the literature of those who dissent from the 
prevailing religious belief, and broad enough to cover 
the classics, the works of antiquity, and even his own 
sacred book. Being the only one to enforce the law, 
the latter is exempted, the former seized, and the post- 
office, while being an institution for the benefit of all 
the people, becomes also an instrument for the sup- 
pression of the sentiments of the few. That is one 
danger. Another is that the post-office is a big ma- 
chine for keeping the incumbent party in power. It 
has, perhaps, fifty thousand places of profit and power. 
Every place has a vote. It is a big leverage to work 
on. In one column our Socialistic friend Swinton is 
advocating a governmental telegraph, with, probably, 
seventy-five thousand employes, and in the other he 
tells his readers that the Republican party ought to 
go. Suppose he gets his telegraph first. No one 
knows better than he how those seventy-five thousand 
places will be filled. And no one better than he 
ought to know that with another seventy-five thou- 
sand votes the Republican party can never be made 
to go. He and his co-philosophers do not adapt the 
means to the end. Instead of adding to the power 
of our rulers, the people should take away about two- 
thirds of what they hav. The duties of the state and 
federal governments should be kept strictly separate. 
The one should be limited by the other, and both by 
the people. There should be no intermixture, and 
the power should be taken from the state, as it is now 
from the United States, to enact Sunday laws, sumptu- 
ary laws, or any laws which may limit the freedom of 
moral people, or to appropriate money for any religious 
purpose whatever. Too much legislation is the cry- 
ing evil and curse of our country. Elastic as our 
constitutions, both state and national, are, our legis- 
lators hav stretched them to a point where a break- 
age is imminent. One lawyer can draft a law that 
ten cannot construe; and for a hundred years this 
kind of law-making has been going on. 


equal liberty for all religions or no religions—every 
man and woman being his or her own pope and min- 
ister—the governmental function limited in this di- 
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state interference as is compatible with the peace and 
good order and equal protection of all citizens in 80- 
ciety. In place of a paternal government, there 
should be a constitutional limitation of land-owner- 
ship, honest supervision of corporations—this alone 
would relieve labor of two-thirds of its burdens, and 
secure to it its rights as the producer of values—the 
whole to be supplemented with a general education 
that shall prepare the people for a better system of 
society than the present cut-throat method of living, 
which has been aptly described as “every man for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost.” There 
ought not to be any hindmost. 


Wendell Phillips Dead. 

Wendell Phillips, the great antislavery leader and 
orator, passed away on the evening of Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 2d, after a painful illness of a week’s duration. 
The particulars we get from the Sun. His well-known 
figure was last seen upon the street on Friday, the 
25th ult., when he spoke of his failing strength, but 
did not complain of positiv illness. His address a 
month ago at the unveiling of the Harriet Martineau 
statue proved a severe tax upon his physical and 
mental powers, and he told his friends that his plat- 
form days were over. 

‘The first premonition of approaching illness came 
on Saturday last, when he felt symptoms of heart 
trouble, such as he had once or twice before experi- 
enced. His disease, angina pectoris, had caused the 
death of his father and two brothers, and he felt that 
in the end he, too, must succumb to it. 

On Sunday he suffered several severe paroxysms, 
and from that time until his death physicians were in 
almost constant attendance. He suffered terribly, 
the pain being intermittent and very severe. Sev- 
eral days ago he told his physicians that he should 
never recover, but everything was done to encourage 
him. Not until almost the last did the physicians 
giv up all hope of his rallying, and even on this last 
afternoon it was thought he might liv for some days. 

The dying man was chiefly grieved to know that 
he must, after all, leave his much-beloved wife. Mrs. 
Phillips has been a helpless invalid these many years— 
in fact, since before their marriage—and many times 
it has been thought her days were numbered, but in 
the afternoon she watched at the bedside of her dy- 
ing husband, whose tender devotion has been the 
chief feature of his later life. 

At about 4 o’clock Mr. Phillips felt somewhat eas- 
ier, and he attempted to raise himself slightly in bed. 
The exertion was too great, and a severe paroxysm 
utterly prostrated him. The violent. features of the 
attack were overcome, but he could not rally. He 
realized that he was dying, and said so. Conscious 
to the very last, he recognized his wife and other 
members of the family at the bedside, and spoke to 
them. His last words, spoken about half an hour 
before his death, were about a matter of personal 
comfort. Then he dropped peacefully away, appar- 
ently to sleep. The end came at 6:15. .. 

Like a majority of the old Abolitionist workers, 
Mr. Phillips was a Liberal. While not as radical as 
Elizur Wright, Parker Pillsbury, Amy Post, Lucy 
Colman, and other glorious spirits of antislavery 
times, he was still so advanced as to be without the 
pale of the church—the condition, we may remark, of 
nearly all the great humanitarians of our age. A 
glowing tribute to Harriet Martineau, the petit, 
was his last public work. 

After the liberation of the negro slaves Mr. Phi- 
lips struck the liberating hammer against the fetters 
encircling the limbs of white labor. Greenbackism 
almost expired during the revival of business follow- 
ing the alleged resumption of specie payments, but 
Wendell Phillips never forsook the standard, and, 
could he hav renewed his youth, would hav endeav- 
ored to use the present dull times and general dis- 
satisfaction prevailing to carry out the financial re- 
forms of his party. He received 20,000 votes as the 
candidate of his party for governor of Massachusetts 
in 1870. 

As an orator Mr. Phillips won the appellation of 
“ the silver-tongued.” In the hight of the antislavery 
movement, when the abolition orators were more 
often rotten-egged than applauded by the Christians 
of the North, his eloquent voice commanded attention 
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New Tendencies and Forces. 

Speaking of the Materialistic philosophy, Huxley 
once said that it presupposes the universe to be the 
work of two blind children, law and force. Not 
being fully certain that these children may not hav a 
parent somewhere, Mr. Huxley is an Agnostic. 
Mr. Huxley, however, has never yet met the parent, 
and considers the probability to be great that he 
never will. He knows of nothing behind or beyond 
the phenomena of nature. 

Contrast for a moment this reverent position with 
that of the dogmatic band who are endeavoring to 
subvert our government by thrusting a God in our 
Magna Charta. They assume that civil government 
is of God, though what they base their assumption 
on is not clear, except it be the letter of Paul to the 
Romans. The Christ of the New Testament taught 
no such doctrin. “My kingdom is not of this world; 
if my kingdom were of this world, my servants 
then would fight,” he is reputed to hav said. It is 
true his servants hav belied his words,and hav not only 
fought with carnal weapons, but hav surpassed every 
other class in destructivness to human life. But 
Jesus himself took no step to connect his cause with 
the state. He asked no aid from the civil power; he 
provided for no soldiers to enforce his commands. 

Why, then, cannot the God-in-the-Constitutionists 
keep their hands off from our government? God 
has had nothing to do with a republican form of 
government. He never has ruled but one people, 
and he alternately starved and stuffed them; kept 
them in a desert or at war with their neighbors. A 
slight study of the history of his rule will convince 
the most ardent Christian that he is unfit to govern 
a tribe of savages. His rule was a despotism worse 
than the popular conception of anarchy. 

The function of the state is not to foster a belief in 
the supernatural, to dignify a myth by personifying it, 
or to lend the solemn sanction of governmental 
authority to the speculations of a class who thrive on 
human credulity. Our government is instituted to 
protect life, liberty, and property. It has been 
called a necessary evil, and to a certain extent it is. 
The best government is that which governs least. 
Ours is limited to material things and tangible acts. 
Its powers do not extend to the domain of ethics. 
With morality or immorality it has nothing to do, 
except the immorality be manifested in acts. The 
government has no power to do otherwise than pro- 
tect all people equally. Following the recognition 
of Christianity, in logical sequence, would-come favors 
toward that religion, and especially toward its author- 
ized expounders, the ministers. We should then hav 
the “benefit of the clergy,” in which ecclesiastical 
courts usurp the functions of our civil courts, shield- 
ing their own criminals, and denouncing heretics. 
It is safe to say that every minister guilty of heresy 
would be punished, while those guilty of crimes 
against morality would be covered with the church 
mantie that religion might not be disgraced. 

It is a significant fact that the same senator who is 
now such a persistent introducer of bills calculated 
to destroy Mormonism and scatter the Mormons is 
the same one who introduced the proposed God-in- 
the-Constitution amendment. Giv his church party 
the power, and religious persecution would at once 
be inaugurated. And who so blind to the lessons of 
history as to believe that the boundary line of Utah 
would be the limit within which the fires would be 
kindled or the stake driven, or that the despised 
Mormons would be the only ones stripped of their 
legal rights, their property, and perhaps their lives? 


These, then, are the dangerous forces in our poli- 
tics: the God-in-the-Constitutionists, who are but re- 
ligious persecutors in disguise; the tendency toward 
a strong government, desired by the gigantic corpo- 
rations and land sharks; and the itching for a pater- 
nal government, which should giv relief to all, like a 
monstrous poorhouse, ere the people are competent 
to manage it or fitted to liv under it. In the place 
of these there should be inculcated the broadest and 


stead of a strong government, we should hav as little | 


and respect. Yet he spiced his addresses with bitter 
personalities, and excoriated without stint the 
churches and business interests that hindered the 
magnificent reform in which his heart and soul were 
wrapped. He belabored the foe of the slave wher- 
ever he found him, and thus excursions behind the 
altar were with him very frequent. The churches at 
that time hated him intensely, but they hav since 
softened towards him, preparatory to claiming him as 
a Christian, as the serpert covers its victim with 
slime before swallowing it. “ Mr. Phillips’s bitterest 
speeches were made during the war. From the first 
he saw that the war was the opportunity for the slave, 
and he kept urging the North to more activ measures. 
He was impatient with Mr. Lincoln, and in one of his 
speeches in Cooper Institute declared that Mr. Lin- 
coln was an ‘old turtle.’ He made thrilling speeches 
in favor of arming, educating, and enfranchising the 
blacks, and was always predicting that they would 
seize the opportunity to free themselvs at the sacri- 
fice of their masters. He was a warm advocate of the 
emancipation proclamations of both Fremont and 
Lincoln, and the fruition of his hopes was found in 
the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment.” 

On the Chinese question Mr. Phillips favored the 
restriction of Chinese immigration as a means of pro- 
tection to American workmen. He said: “They who 
seek to flood us artificially with barbarian labor are 
dragging down the American home to the level of the 
houseless street herds of China. If the workingmen 
hav not combined to prevent this, it is time that they 
should. When rich men conspire, poor men should 
combine.” . 

Mr. Phillips was born November 29,1811. Boston 
had the honor of his life-long residence. At a special 
meeting of the New England Freethinkers’ Associa- 
tion held in Paine Memorial Building on the 4th, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved: That in the death of Wendell Phillips we deplore 
the loss to the world of an earnest friend of humanity re- 
gardless of color, race, creed, or sex; and we extend our 


sympathies to his bereaved relativs and friends. 


Gro. N. Hux, Rec. Sec. 
—— 


Beginning the Work. 

The House of Representativs has begun the work 
of retrieving the mistake of previous congresses in 
dealing with the railroads. On January 30th twenty- 
one millions of acres were declared forfeited. This 
is the first time since the government began to giv 
land to corporations that the failure of a railroad to 
fulfil its contract has entailed a forfeiture. Of these 
twenty-one millions, sixteen were taken from the 
notorious Texas Pacific, and five millions from cor- 
porations in the Southern states, granted before the 
war. The roads to which they were given exist only 
on paper. 

This is a good beginning. Let the work of saving 
the people’s property go on. 

a 
Joining the Church Again. 

In his opening speech at the New England Free- 
thinkers’ Convention on the 27th ult., Horace Seaver, 
the editor of the Investigator, among other things 
said—-we quote the whole paragraph from the Jn- 
vestigator : 


“ He thought that the Lord should send a thunderbolt from 
heaven to annihilate those who tortured men for expressing 
their honest opinions. And why are men not burnt at the 
stake now? he asked. The only reason is because Liberal- 
ism, or Freethought, had risen on the world like an angel of 
light, Let us hope that, under the Freethinkers, these fires 
will never be relighted. Liberalism has had its martyrs as 
well as the church. Their blood has been the seed of the 
Freethought movement. Eventually the age of faith will be 
swept away by the age of reason. Let us not forget our mar- 
tyr in New York, D. M. Bennett, whose early death was 
caused through imprisonment. [Applause.] Mr. Seaver 
then spoke of Abner Kneeland, the early Freethinker, who 
was sentenced to sixty days’ imprisonment in Boston for sim- 
ply saying that he did not believe in the God that the Uni- 
versalists did. The Freethought movement had struggled 
through many years, through sunshine and storm—mostly 
storm—but it had survived and grown strong.” 


In its “ Editorial Notes,” the Index of January 31st 
has this paragraph. It is signed “W. J.P.” Wm. 
J. Potter is the senior editor of that sheet. This is 
the only signed Note in the column, and we infer from 
this that the office editor, Mr. B. F. Underwood, not 
having graduated from the clerical ranks, was averse 
to fathering the foul paragraph, which reads: 

t“ The Freethought Convention at Paine Hall, in this city, 
is holding its closing sessions as we go to press. It has ful- 
filled, we judge, the reasonable expectations of its projectors. 


The attendance on Sunday was reported as very good. But 
why did Mr. Seaver blot his otherwise good speech by 
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speaking of Mr. D. M. Bennett as a Freethought martyr? 
Even if, as Mr. Seaver affirmed, Mr. Bennett's death was 
hastened by his imprisonment, he was imprisoned not for 
his Freethought opinions, but on a charge of circulating 
obscene literature, To count him, therefore, among the 
martyrs of Liberalism is to stab the Liberal cause. 
Sw. J. P” 

We are, perhaps, as well aware of what Mr. Ben- 
nett was imprisoned for as anyone living. We know 
very well that the charge was “ mailing obscene lit- 
erature.” But why was this charge made? Simply 
and only because in these times a charge of blas- 
phemy could not be maintained. But that the 
pamphlet upon which Mr. Bennett was convicted is 
obscene has never been shown by any competent 
jury. Mr. Bennett had as bitter enemies as ever fell 
to the lot of mortal to possess. He found in Francis 
E. Abbot, the former editor of the Index, a most per- 
sistent misrepresenter and intolerant foe. Yet, badly 
as Mr. Abbot hated him, he publicly said in the Index 
that Mr. Bennett was cruelly wronged, and the book 
not obscene. James Parton said the same. So did 
O. B. Frothingham. So did Elizur Wright, Parker 
Pillsbury, Robert G. Ingersoll, and thousands of 


`| others, among them the attorney-general of the 


United States. The petition for his release set forth 
the facts in the case, and that petition bore the sig- 
natures of two hundred thousand people. Our older 
readers know all this; it is a part of the history of 
Freethought in America. 

What ex-Reverend W. J. Potter is pleased to con- 
sider Mr. Bennett’s shame is considered by all good 
men who know the circumstances to hav been his 
glory. He was—there is no doubt of it, and we 
honor him for his courage in not shrinking from the 
issue—imprisoned on the charge of mailing obscene 
literature. But when Mr. W. J. Potter says that D. 
M. Bennett ever sold or circulated any obscene book 
(except, perhaps, a Bible which he may hav procured 


for a customer), Mr. W. J. Potter lies. 
ee 


The Monument Fund. 


Since the last list was printed the following sums 
hav been received. The amount then acknowledged 


was $1,324.87. 


J. J. Shearman, $1 00 W.H. Werderbaugh, $1.00 
Electa Curtis, 1 00 Joseph Coveney, 1 00 
Peter L. Wildhagan, 100 James O. Lehmer, 1 00 
Marilla Wood, 100 E. J. Dear, 1 00 
Enos Wood, 3 00 F.G. Walter, 50 
W. I. Haldman, 200 James M. Ramsay, 1 00 
J. W. Gilbert, 2 50 Martin Kilborn, 1 00 
C. E. W. Scott, 1 00 John Rowe, 1 00 
S. L. Wadsworth, 1 00 Dr. C. B. Tucker, 1 00 
G. Bassi, 100 §. H. Davis, 50 
5. Dysenfurth, 25 Dr. E. B. Foote, Sr. (sec- 
Bener Thorpe, 1 00 ond subscription), 5 00 
A. Willard, 1 00 W. F. Schade, 50 
C. H. Johnson, 50 A. O. Bosworth, 1 00 
W. C. Roland, 1 00 Thos. B. Smith, 1 00 
Mrs. Wm. Raynor, 1 00 D. Brinegar, 1 00 
S. H. Fink, 1 00 T. Jeff. Kinder, 1 00 
H. B. Milks, 1 00 

John D. Powers, 1 00 Total, $1,366 62 
J. R. Tewkesbury, 1 00 


GE 
Editorial Notes. 
FreErTHINKERS living in Florida are requested to communi- 
cate with W. P. Stubbs, M. D., Orange Springs, Marion Co., 
with a view to forming an auxiliary Liberal League. 


Is an argument before the Committee on Internal Affairs 
relativ to the liquor traffic, on the 29th ult., a Brooklyn 
assemblyman said, ‘There were worse men in the clergyman 
business than in the liquor business.” 


Mrs. Cynrata Leonarp deserves, and we are sure she has, 
the thanks of the Liberals of this city for procuring the ser- 
vices of the young gentlemen and ladies who with songs and 
music entertained the audience at the Paine anniversary. It 
was a pleasing innovation upon the custom hitherto prevail- 
ing in this city, and we hope will be continued at every suc- 
cessiv festival. 


A Most excellent way to celebrate Paine’s birthday in places 
where the number of Liberals is not sufficient to fill a public 
hall is the one adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Martin, of 
Cairo, Ill. They sent out cards for the evening of the 29th, 
and treated their guests to something a little unusual for re- 
ceptions. The exercises consisted of music, essays, remarks, 
and a supper. And we dare affirm that the friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin learned something concerning Paine and 
Freethought new to them. The invitations to this affair were 
exceedingly well executed. Art and music should be em- 
ployed by Freethinkers more than they are. 


We hav received from Mr. L. W. Zuuer, photographer, of 
Salamanca, N. Y., a grouped picture of many of those who 
attended the Salamanca Convention. In the foreground we 
recognize the manly form of the president of the New York 
State Freethinkers’ Association, T. L. Brown, and the benig- 
nant features of F. A. Larkin, author of “Ancient Man in 
America.” Mr. Green, and others of our acquaintances, were 
either too modest to appear, or very successfully disguised 
themselvs. To those who attended the picture will serve as 
a pleasant memento of the occasion; to those who did not 
attend, but want to see some of those who did, it will furnish 
the opportunity. Mr. Zuuer sells them for one dollar, 
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Ox January 25th two orders were, on motion of T. D. Stow, 


of Fall River, adopted by the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentativs: 
ation, requiring it to “consider the expediency of repealing 
all laws which make any distinction or discrimination in the 
taxation of real property.” The other requires that the Com- 7 
mittee on the Judiciary shall “consider the expediency of 
repealing all laws which, on account of differences of belief 
and action in matters of religion and conscience, militate, in 
any manner or degree, against equality in the rights of per- 
sons,” 
in charge will report them favorably, but it is almost too 
much to expect. 
work hard to secure justice, 


One is addressed to the joint Committee on Tax- 


It is to be hoped the committees having these bills 


The Freethinkers of Boston, however, will 


Sexton Bass, a colored man, died the other day in Hacken- 


sack, New Jersey. A grave was purchased for him by his 
friends. 
of African decent, they refused to permit his burial. 
Hackensack Cemetery Company, whose officers were guilty 
of this flagrant injustice, is a religious corporation. 
property is exempted from taxation because of its religion. 


When the cemetery authorities learned that he was 
The 


Its 


This poor negro had paid money to protect this property, 
Yet he couldn’t get six feet of ground to lie in because of the 
miserable prejudices of these Christians against one whom 
they believed to be a child of the God they worshiped. It 
seems to be necessary that a law shall be enacted to prevent 
a repetition of this crime against humanity, and Governor 
Abbett has recommended the New Jersey legislature to 
pass one, f 


In this week’s Truru SEEKER will be found Mr. Andrews’s 
concluding paper. While not a very direct reply to Mr. Put- 
nam’s Materialistic solution of the universal mysteries, it is 
a scientific statement which, if allowed to stand, will upset 
all that gentleman’s reasoning. Many of our readers hav ex- 
pressed themselvs as deeply interested in the Universolog- 
ical teachings of the Pantarch, while many more tell us that 
they often find themselvs wondering what in the world he is 
driving at. These latter will, no doubt, find their wonder- 
ment increasing as they peruse this last paper—if they do 
peruse it; while the former will, we fancy, be put to their 
trumps to keep their interest up. We hav sat at the feet of 
the Great Universal Preacher just a little, and been laid 
across the knee of one of his pupils a good many times, but 
we must confess that up to date we are not a Universologist. 
This, Mr. Andrews will say, is because we do not understand 
him. It may be so; but the impression steals over us that 
he has done a wise thing in leaving this present paper till 
the last. . 


Mr. W. M. Saurer, the lecturer of the Ethical Society of 
Chicago, addressed Mr. Adler’s audience at Chickering Hall, 
this city, Sunday before last, on ‘* Obstacles to the Spread of 
Liberalism.” Why is the Liberal movement making so little 
headway? he began by asking. Is anything else making 
headway? he further demanded. Certainly not the churches, 
was his reply to the second question; and then he gave fig- 
ures from the last census to show that while the population 
of this city had increased 225 per cent in a stated period, the 
increase of Protestant church membership had been only 125 
percent. The falling off in the progress of the churches, he 
said, was due to the spread of Liberal ideas, and in one sense 
Liberalism was the only thing making any progress in these 
days. But, he said, I fear the word “ Liberalism,” as it is 
generally used, means simply dissatisfaction with the old 
creeds. In this country I fear we are not in the face of con- 
ditions calculated to produce enthusiasm or organization. 
There is nothing like persecution, nothing that compels us 
to band together for self-protection. ‘There is a deficiency, 
too, in that striving for some high and definit object that 
awakens enthusiasm. ‘The progress of Liberal ideas is 
marked by the gradual crumbling away of the old forms and 
beliefs, and that goes on of itself. The average Liberal per- 
haps thinks it is only necessary for all the world to be eman- 
cipated like him and nothing more need be done. But when 
T look at the countless ages yet to come, I think our task has 
only begun; we hav only unlearned a few errors. I am not 
one of those who think a Liberal movement should hav noth- 
ing to do with politics. The art of politics must hav ideas 
unless it is to degenerate into the trick of getting and keep- 
ing office. These ideas must in the future be supplied by 
Liberal thought. I had rather hav a political system with 
the old churches to rebuke abuses now and again than a state 
ruled only by the almighty dollar. All Liberal movements 
hav heretofore given too little attention to the inner, private 
life of man. After all, the question, ‘‘ How shall I liv?” is 
the most important one of all. The great stronghold of the 
churches has been their moral teaching. They are the best 
guides we yet hav, and I would not hav them swept away, 
except by a higher system of moral teaching. Let the young 
men take up the task of reforming themselvs; let Liberals 
determin that they will acknowledge nothing to be good that 
is not for the common good; let the world unite in the culti- 
vation of industry, honesty, and purity; let Liberalism come 
to mean all that, and then a new seed of progress will hav 
been cast into the future. The task for Liberals, the secret 
of the advancement of Liberalism, is the effort to found a 
new era in the moral life of man. ‘I’here is a kernel of truth 
in Mr. Salter’s remarks, as reported by the Herald, but we 
fear his public utterances suffer from the impetuosity of 
youth. He should be more patient. With laws everywhere 
discriminating against them, with one of their editors in an 
English prison, Liberals cannot be blamed for not immedi- 
ately causing the millennium. And they may not be cen- 
sured too freely if they do not make unseemly haste toadopt 
the methods of agentleman who sees in the Christian church 
the best guide we yet bav to morality: It is a direct accusa- 
tion of that Liberalism Mr. Salter assumes to expound, that 
morality based only upon Christianity is unsound, defectiv, 
and cannot stand. At least, that is a countin the indictment 
we are prepared to maintain. 
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part of the body, which is also the most negativ or 
nothing-like and least vital portion. 

IL Sense or Tovon (Va,io—vah-ee-o). The con- 
tent, contents, or Plenum of the great general Noth- 
ing (space), that which is contained within or èm- 
braced by it, is (in the main, or most prominently) 
Solid Matter, the general type of which in Nature at 
large is the celestial Orb or Orbs—suns, planets, 
stars—and, next to them, the more specialized ob- 
jects, Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals; in a word, 
palpable things. This (in itg smaller rather than its 
larger features, simply because more accessible for 
us) is the Realm of Nature which is assigned to the 
Sense of Touch. Palpable means touchable. In folks- 
language, we might simply say here, therefore: What- 
soever can be touched, or could be so, if we could 
reach and handle or clasp it. Technically, we may 
say, Entical (or thing-y) Reality, or Thingdom. 

III. Sense or Stent (Vo,io—Vo-ee-o). In fine, 
the Limitary Realm related to Light and the Eye is 
intermediate between the Vacuum-like Space-and- 
-Air (the virtual Nothing), on the one hand, and the 
Solidity-like Contents, or Thingdom, on the other 
hand. It is variously represented, as we will see; but 
peculiarly and specially embodied in the Rays or 
Radiancy of the Sun and Stars (in this connection 


Communications. 


Universology, and a Criticism of the Criticisms 
Es of Mr. Putnam.—Coneluded. 


THE FIVE (OR SEVEN) SENSES UNIVERSOLOGICALLY TREATED 
or.* 


1. The objectiv basis of all knowledge is the Five 
Senses. It has not, perhaps, been duly considered 
how fundamental the knowledge of the Senses them- 
selvs must, therefore, be, as the basis of Science. All 
Ultimate Classification takes its origin from them, 
and has in it, instinctivly and analogically, the same 
kinds and number of discriminations of phenomena 
which the Senses differentiate for themselvs, in their 
several specialized functional activities. That is to 
say, there are just as many fundamental classes of 
phenomena (or appearances) in the universe of ob- 
jectiv being—with an equal number of corresponding 
fundamental sciences—as there are physical senses, 
or avenues to the mind; so that five fundamental 
groups of appearances and five corresponding funda- 
mental sciences correspond in turn with the five 
‘ senses, which are our mental instruments for the 
(co)gnition of those specific groups of phenomena. 
This statement, if new, is not the less important and 
guiding in the whole range of scientific investigation. 

2. The question first in order, and having a sort of 
supreme importance in this behalf, relates, then. to 
the origin, in the nature of things, of the Five Senses 
themselvs. Why are they five rather than some other 
number (if they are really five; and if not, how 
many ?), and upon what facts in the universal consti- 
tution of being do they rest? or from what facts of. 
that order are they derived? In other words, how 
do the Five Senses stand analogically related to the 
fundamental possibilities of Being, the sum of which 
possibilities is the subject-matter of Ontology (the 
Science of Being)? 

3. The relation in question will be found to be 
this: Ontology yields, as Kant has shown, under the 
head of “ Quality,” which is what the Senses cognize, 
Three Fundamental Categories (or kinds of appear- 
ance, or presentment, for our consideration), which he 
calls, 1. Negation; 2. Reality, and 3. Limitation; or, 
in folks-langnage. we may say, 1. Nothing (vacancy); 
2. Somewhat or Something, and 3. The Line or Limit 
between ‘hem; or the place where they meet. It is 
then found, by the universological method of investi- 
gation, what consists greatly in comparing different 
realms of study, as here, for instance, metaphysical 
ideas and the Senses, that this remote metaphysical 
distribution (into Nezation, Reality, and Limitation), 
and the three Fundamental Senses (of the Five, or 
more) are radically identical, by Analogy, or what is 
the same thing, by an underlying Law of Unity in 
the nature of things. The careful attention of the 
student-reader is bespoken to the following state- 
ments: 

4. I. Sense or Hxearmnc (Vo',io—vaw-ee-o). The 
Nothing realm, or Vacuity, or Vacuum of General 
Nature, is the realm of Being consigned to the Sense 
of Hearing, as the Something realm, Plenetude or 
Plenum, is that which is assigned to the Sense of 
Touch, and, as the Limitary, linear-ray-like inter- 
mediary realm between the vacuity and the plenum is 
_ that which is assigned to the Sense of Sight. Taste 
and Smell are then derivativ or resultant, and will be 
considered later. These statements may at first 
blush seem fanciful, but the student-reader will hav 
to accompany me but a short way to feel himself 
standing upon the solid ground of scientific verifica- 
tion. 

5. The universal void, total space itself,} cannot, it 
is true, be practically adhered to (though good in ab- 
solute theory) as the realm of the sense of hearing. 
We must admit of the idea of the circumvalation of 
some given portion of space, by a surface-like limit, 
so as to produce a cell-like, cist-like, or shell or skin- 
like inclosure, of which the human Ear is itself the 
final and most highly modified type. The funda- 
mental typical idea, then, around which the Sense of 
Hearing and its organ, the Ear, are organized, is that 
of a Negatoid Vacual Receptaculum, which means, in 
folks-language, an inclosed or partially inclosed por- 
tion of Nothing, or mere space, and therefore vessel- 
like or dish-like in character. But here again we 
cannot keep to the idea of an absolute vacuum. 
Things otherwise vacant admit the air. A shell rela- 
tivly empty is not only filled by air, but this air is in 
motion, is therefore spontaneously reverberativ (or 
beating about within the shell); hence generating 
Sound, and being thus the primal type of an Ear. 
The sound of such relativ emptiness is called a hol- 
low sound. A stony, earthen, or more solid vessel 
givs back a more distinct “ sonorous” or “ ringing ” 
sound—a better developed variety of sound. The ear 
is accordingly planted in the petrous (or stony) por- 
tion of the temporal bones—the hardest, bony (stony) 


through Space, the air and the minor ubjects upon 
which it falls (the Nothing Element); by which it is 
absorbed or reflected, refracted, and cast about, be- 
tween, as it were, the affirmativ and the negativ 
realms. This radiancy-realm, permeating the clear- 
ness or intervening Specialized’ vacuum, and. per- 
meated by it, manifesting itself especially as Light, 
is, then, the Realm of Being which is consigned to 
the Sense of Sight. This Specialized, Intermediate, 
Haif-nothing-like, Limitary sphere—Light and its 
accompanying sense of Vision—thus reverts, in char- 
acter, somewhat to that of Sound and the Sense of 
Hearing — Hearing and Vision (Vo-io and Vo,io) 
having much in common, being both abstractoid or 
thin-like, as contrasted with Touch and its realm. 
(Va,io), which is concretoid or thick-like. It will 
take a good while for the student-reader to realize to 
himself the immense scope of these generalizations, 
as affecting all the sciences. 

6. Contining our attention, for the moment, to these 
three senses (Taste and Smell must be postponed), 
it is first to be observed that each of them has, 1. 
An outer or Matter-like development (Objectiv, or 
predominantly of the body), as the external Hearing, 
Touch, and Sight, coupled with the ear, the Body-at- 
large, and the Eye; and, 2. An Inner or Mind-like 
development (Subjectiv cr Mental); being, then, three 
corresponding Psychological Departments of the 
Mind itself. We instinctivly and familiarly speak of 
the Intellect as the “ Mind’s Eye.” What Iam now 
saying is: First, That this mode of speaking is 
Scientifically justified; and, Secondly, That we hav, 
in a precisely similar manner a Mind’s Ear; a Mind’s 
Index Finger, Hand, Skin, or, in a word, the psycho- 
logical organ of Touch (and so of Taste and Smell, 
likewise). We shall be greatly aided in this class of 
investigation from the side of Etymology, the uncon- 
scious testimony of the meaning of words. Let us 
recur to and reconsider the three senses in question, 
in the same order as before, and a little more in de- 
tail. 

I. The Sense of Hearing.—The fundamental idea here 
in respect to form is that of the free surface or skin 
of a globular or round solid figure, which, however, 
like the skin of a grape with the pulp expelled, may 
be partially open. The first modifying idea is that 
of a partial in-filling of the cavity by a thin substance, 
like the air reverberating in the shell; but we may 
then go further and suppose any small, thin, trivial 
objects in the place of mere air. The typical idea so 
modified is, then, that of vacuum, vacancy, or, at least, 
partial vacancy, as a ‘receptacle (an empty, or par- 
tially empty, vessel), as a dried skin or shell,* with 
some minor or small solid objects shaking about in 
it—say a dried pod with peas within it, a sleigh-bell, 
or a child’s rattle, producing sound. The ear is 
structurally a conch, as is also the trumpet by which 
the powers of the voice and of the ear are extended. 
The typical minor portion of the ear is the Cochlea, 
a word also meaning shell, which it resembles; 
schall, allied with English, shell, is the German word 
for sound; and schallen means to sound, to giv forth 
noise. To sound, in English, means not only to giv 
forth waves of resonance, but also to sink ‘or to go to 
the bottom of a cavity. A beauty is flattered by tell- 
ing her that her ears are transparent shells. Such 
are some of the indicia of the nature of the primal 
idea of Sound, Hearing, or the External Ear-dom 
(Us,voi,o—Oos-vaw-ee-o). 

7. The Internal Eardom, or Mind’s Ear (Ni,vo-,io 
—Nee-vaw-ee-0), means, by the extension of the same 
analogy by which we speak of the Mind’s Eye, Men- 
tal Recepriviry (Submissivness, Docility, Educability, 
Obedience, Fidelity). It is, figurativly, the making 
of the mind into a hollow place or Receptacle. The 
popular perception of this analogy is indicated by 
the existence of such expressions as, “To hear is to 


* The senses are here treated of popularly, as to their nam- 
ings. The more precise discriminations of the physiolo- 
gists will be attended to later. 

+ If it be objected, as it may be, that Space is not mere 
Nothing, still it is that nothing-like factor of existence which is 
relativly nothing, as compared with objects.contained in space. 


t The fabled cave of Eolus (the god of the winds) was sim- 
ply a huge shell, with its aerial reverberations, 


representing the Something-Element) and projected; 


obey;”. “ Lend. us your ears,” etc. “To get up on 
one’s ear” is to stiffen the ear; to rise in revolt; to | 
reverse the natural function of favoring attention in- 
dicated by listening. Dr. Joseph Rodes Buchanan, 
the distinguished anthropologist, says rightly, there- 
fore, that “the auditory region [of the brain, the 
Mind’s Ear] is the commanding center of conscious 
life for education, from which we are to go forward 
in the brain to the region of pure thought,” the Intel- 
lect proper, the Mind’s Eye (Moral Education, p. 88). 

II. The Sense of Touch.—-Passing to the Sense of 
Touch, the type-thought underlying it is, as we hav 
seen, the solid, entical, or thing-like reality. The 
governing instauee of this, in turn, is the solid round 
object (gathered in around the one center)—the orb, 
globe, ball, lump, clod, bunch, the pulp of the grape 
filling the grape-skin, etc.; specifically the solid globe 
or globule (or little globe). This form embraces the 
greatest amount of substance, with the least amount 
of embracing (limitary or form-like) surface. It is 
the “ plus-substance-minus-form ” object; and so, in- 
preponderance, typical of substance; and so allied: 
with chemistry and chemical ideas; Chemistry (or 
Hylology) being the Science of Substance. . Here en- 
ter, therefore, such ideas as bolus, pill, pillule, pa- 
pillus (little ball-like elevation), etc.; which, again, 
ally the sense of touch, through the papille of the 
skin and tongue, with the ball-idea; and so with the 
mind’s body at large; as when we speak of the solidity 
of a sound mind, of weight of character, etc. 

III. The Sense of Sight.—Arriving, again, at the 
type-thought, or fact in the nature of things, under- 
lying the existence, development, and scope of the 
Sense of Sight, this, I hav shown, is, fundamentally, 
Limitation, the governing instance of which is the ` 
Line, thread (Fr. fil), or edge (also Fr. fi?) of a cutting 
instrument; the typical agent in Division, and, hence, 
in the production and exhibition of limits, boundary 
or Limitation. 

8. The governing instance of “cut” or “di-vision” 
is cut through the center (as of a globe or ball); which 
is, then, of necessity, the “cut-in-two.” This “ cut- 
in-two” yields, then, hemispheres (two in number); 
and, also of necessity, two planile (or plain) sur-/aces 
or faces, which are op-posed to and re-flect each other, 
through the clear or clear-ed space (or relativ nothing- 
ness) between them. We also say “ device ” (varied 
from “ divide”), for mental discrimination. 

9. Having assimilated Intellect, or the whole group 
of Intelligence, or of mind’s-eye-facts-or-phenomena, 
with the external eye or vision (and its group of facts 
or. phenomena), we may now take the two along to- 
gether into somewhat more of detail, and, especially, 
through the evolutionary succession of ideas derived 
from the cut of the ball into opposed and mutually 
reflecting halves, or plane-faced portions of the ball. 
The cut itself also gathers the idea of substance to 
itself, and becomes ideally, and, in fine, really, a dis- 
tinctiv intermediate independent thing—in a word, 
a limit, as mere idea, or as a corresponding actual 
object. The center-cut is, first, a mid-rift, that is, a 
middle cut, split, break, rift, or division. A most re- 
markable series of ideas, words, and things, all ac- 
curately corresponding with or repeating each other, 
then ensues. Midriff, a contracted form of mid-rift, 
taken for a middle section or membrane, is then the 
English word for the Greek derivativ diaphragm, 
which is the thin broad muscular membrane which di- 
vides internally the chest-contents (the heart and 
lungs) from the contents of the abdomen—the pec- 
toral floor and the abdominal roof—in all senses pe- 
culiarly the divider of the body (in the horizontal di- 
rection). Dia-phragm is from two Greek words mean- 
ing “through-break,” the same idea. Another more 
primitiv Greek word, phren (in the plural phren-es) 
meant also, originally, the same thing, the midriff or - 
diaphragm. 

10. But, to “ di-vide,” the idea taken in its mental 
application, is to discriminate, or distinguish. The 
mind (itself the “ mean-(e)d” or “ middler”) and pe- 
culiarly the Intellect (inter-lig-t, the ‘‘tie-together- 
between,” is, first and chiefly, a discriminator or di- 
vider; and then, in a secondary way, a holder-to- 
gether of the parts separated (mental analysis and 
synthesis). So also, by the analogy, the brain or 
brains, the instrument of the mind, is involved; 
whence, curiously, phren (and phrenes), originally the 
midriff, came to mean, also, and predominantly, the 
brain or brains; and so, at length, Phren-ology was 
appropriately taken as the name of the science of 
mind, as manifested through the physical conforma- 
tion of the brain. 

11, Again, the Sense of Vision (or Sight) is also first 
and foremost a divider, or discriminator, as is most 
strikingly recorded in the etymology of the two 
closely related—in fact, identical—words, vis-ion and 
di-vis-ion. They simply relate to each other as the 
two phrases, “cutting” and “cutting-in-two;” and 
since every cutting is, of necessity, in the last analy- 
sis, a cutting in two, both are at bottom the same. 
The root is vid (allied with fid, yielding /is-sure), all 
going back to duo, “two,” for-divo, which broke 
into two branches, di- or dis- (equivalent to “two”) 
and vid, meaning the same. Di-vis-ion, or to di-vid-e, 
is therefore two-two-ing; while vis-ion is simply two- 
ing. The reduplications (doublings up) of root-words 
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were very common, near the origin of languages, as 
known to every etymologist. 

12. Still again: the Eye, the instrument of vision, 
records the same history of ideas and phonic changes, 
in its etymology, as mind, brain, and vision. The 
English word Hye, German Auge, and Latin oc-culus, 
all go back, for their origin, tothe Hindoo-European 
root-word Ak, meaning to be sharp, the dividing 
idea; and thence, to see (Lat. Vid, ere). Oc-culus 
(whence English Oc-cular) means the little divider or 
opener. The counterparting idea of closing in upon, 
and holding, is represented by the scope of the vis- 
ion or of the eye, like the English scoop. So also the 
opening and shutting of the eye (day-like, clear, and 
night-like, dark,) repeat these two ideas. 

13. The second phase of this wonderful and import- 
ant evolution is the letting in of a specialized portion 
of the general nothing-like or pure-space world, be- 
tween the several halves or parts; the letting ir, in 
other words, of an area or volume of clearness (from 
obstruction or thing-al matters); and clearness is lu- 
cidity, or the first appearance and condition of Light. 
The term applies equally well to cosmic light or to 
the corresponding mental condition. Vision is the 
sense which cognizes, therefore, not di-vision or lim- 
itation only; but, in the second place, clearness, ab- 
sence of entical reality, and hence the quasi-nothing 
(or partial nothing) which so intervenes or comes be- 
tween the parts. And it is the same also with its 
mental counterpart—the Intellect. 

14. The third phase of the same phenomenon is the 
face-d character of each or either of the two hemi- 
spheres of the sundered sphere. By the cut, a plane, 
or level and smooth surface (or two such surfaces) is 
revealed; and this (plain or) plane surface is a face, 
or faceet, or phase. The Latin word for face is spe- 
cies, and a derivativ from it is speculum, meaning a 
little face or facet. Hence arise the English words, 
species, specialization, speciality, etc. The Eye is 
the specializing sense, as Touch, or Feeling, is the 
generalizing one. (Spec-tare means, in Latin, “to 
look,” “to use the eye,” whence come spectacle, spec- 
tacular, etc., as relating to the eye and its uses.) The 
face of a hemisphere (and so of any object, a cleared 
spot down to a mere speck) is the type-fact, and its 
conception the type-thought, of species and specialty, 
of spectacle and spectacular effects; as the whole orb 
or sphere is so of generality and genus, and of ex- 
tension and resistance. So, also, the intellect is the 
specializing department of the mind; while feeling 
(or mind-touch) is less definit and more general. 

15. The fourth phase of this same phenomenon is 
Reflexion, the standing-over-against-each-other of the 
two hemispheres (or objects), and their mutual cast- 
ing back, to each other, of their respectiv phases, 
which are ideally like filmy masks or casts shed from 
their opposed and so-related faces or fronts. This 
throwing-forth-against and throwing-back of the ar- 
row or ray, as in the game of shuttle-cock, is the 
“Incidence” and “ Reflexion” of Optics; or in rela- 
tion with the eye as a speculum (or its assistant 
glasses, called spectacles). We hav also the analog 
of the latter part of the compound process in that 
eminent intellectual function called(mental) Reflexion. 


16. CRYSTALLIZATION.—Åt this point enters in nature 
the immense and mysterious fact of crystallization. 
If the cutting in two parts be repeated three times 
upon the same globe (at right angles) there result 
from the successiv cuts eight cubes (partially com- 
plete) as the governing and most regular cut-up of 
the one globe. It is thus that the cube is generated; 
and iz is the supreme type of plane, face-like, and rec- 
tilinear form—equal, in that realm, to the globe among 
curve-faced bodies. It then holds the same relation 
to the Eye and to Sight which the globe (glomus, or 
roundish bunch,) holds to the whole body (or the 
body at large) aud to the Sense of Feeling. The 
cube is the typical or governing form in the world of 
crystals. The crystal is a sort of solidified light. It 
is in all ways closely allied with Light and the Eye, 
as also with Limitation, Division, and Reflexion, 
through its axes, edges, and facets or specula, and 
through its light-reflecting and light-refracting prop- 
erties. The right line is the typical limitation-thing; 
and the crystal, and among crystalline forms, the cube 
is the focus of straight-line-ism in Nature. The word 
crystal signifies, etymologically, “cross-stand-ing,” 
with reference to the adjustment of its axes. The 
crystalline lense is as pre-eminently characteristic of 
the Eye, as the Cochlea (or space) is of the Ear. 

17. Again, the incidence and the refiexion of light 
upon and from the speculum-like surface proceed in 


single straight-line directions, one and the other way: |. 


and here is the origin of the Ray; although, in re- 
spect to rays, the plane surface is again usually con- 
vexed, and so reverts to the globular form. Each 
single ray is, however, itself a single straight line. 
The word “ray” is from the Latin radius, meaning 
“a spoke;” and is thus allied with the idea of the hub 
of a wheel, and its surface, as the source of the rays 
(such as the sun or its surface for the light ray). But 
the ray thrown out against and into the opposing ob- 
ject is still more similar to an arrow than it is to a 
spoke. Soin Greek it is called actin, which means 
an “arrow.” The light ray, as shot out, falls upon 
the eye. The incline at which it falls is called the 
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angle of incidence (on-falling), and that at which it 
is thrown back (if it is thrown back) is called the 
angle of reflexion. But the arrow-like ray may be 
not thrown back. It may pierce, penetrate, enter. 
In that case the eye—say now, rather, the sentient 
mind back of the eye—takes-in-through the luminous 
impression which the ray makes. This, then, is the 
mental art called per-ception (per—“through;” ang 
cap-ere—to take”). Perception is thus the primary 
or least rootlet of intelligence (the mind’s-eye-activ- 
ity). Those who communicate intelligence are ar- 
row-shooters into the mind. Those who receive the 
intelligence take it in through (per-ceive it). 

_ 18. Finally, arrows (those of thought, in the mind’s 
light, as well), having penetrated, stick and hold. So, 
really and ideally, they inter-tie or bind together the 
within and the without. They are the ties of mutual 
intelligence, the means of intercommunication and 
enlightenment. Or we may go back for the idea of 
inter-tie to the crossing and mutual junction at center 
of the ases of the crystal. Jnter-tying is, then and 
thus, etymologically, the meaning of the words intel- 
lig-ence and intel-lect (Lat. inter, intel—between; and 
lig-are—to tie or bind).* 

19. The prolific Sense of Vision, therefore, and its 
mental analog, the intellect, sum up or ideally combine 
the following items: Limitation, Division, Clearness, 
Crystallization, Cube speculum, and Plane and Right- 
Line Configuration; Species, Specialty; Reflexion; 
Radiation, with Incidence-and-Reflexion; Intertie or 
Inter-lig-ence (and Con-vincement); and Demonstra- 
tion (Index-pointing, also arrow-like), etc. 

20. The following table now sums up the leading 
morphic-types (representativ forms or shapes) of the 
three Senses, Hearing, Touch, and Sight. Read from 
m bottom upwards, as they form an ascending 
scale. 

3. Cuse (facet, speck, spec-ulum, spectacular object). 
2. Grose (globe, paillus, or little lump). 

1. Grosr-case (skin, sack, or shell; bag, basket, cask, 

or other container). 

21. There remain the two accessory senses,Smell and 
Taste. Of these brevity requires nothing more be 
said here than that their Fundamental Form Ana- 
logs are, 1. The row or series of balls, for Smell; and 
the cone for Taste. The following table will exhibit 
the five senses with their five Fundamental or Typ- 
ical Form Analogs. Read again from below upward. 


ject, and a thousand times more, which I presume 
he could do also. As he has truly said, spiritual 
manifestations must be witnessed to be believed. 
When I commenced the investigation of them I be- 
lieved them to be the most insignificant humbug ever 
yet sprung upon humanity, and I fully believed that — 
I could do a big share towards exposing it. I there- 
fore laid plans metbodically for so doing, and secured 
a book in which to keep an account of everything 
that might transpire, pro and con, in the matter, 
which I still hav for reference. But to shorten—for 
it would require hundreds of pages to giv my expe- 
rience in full in the matter—I commenced mv se- 
ances, and at one sitting I would get something I 
thought would be favorable to the exposition; then 
at the next sitting something would occur against it. 
Thus I proceeded from day to dav, week to week, 
and month to month, but instead of gaining on my 
exposition any, I rapidly receded from it, and finally 
was obliged to admit that it came from the source 
purported, viz., spiritual; for when I would ask, 
“From whence come these intelligent manifesta- 
tions?” the answer invariably would be, “ From 
spirits.” 

I would then ask myself, If not from that source, 
what can be the object of the influence invariably 
saving so? But methinks I hear some one saying, 
“Oh, you are one of the soft kind that will believe 
auything that turns up.” I deny that assertion, for 
you will seldom find one—although I say it—who has 
a more positiv organization than myself. I require 
proof positiv, so far as possible, for everything. 

The philosophy of Spiritualism is a beautiful phi- 
losophy for contemplation, but if there. is no truth 
in it I hav nothing to fall back upon but Atheism, 
which is a most forbidding and disconsolate philos- 
ophy, 

But I prefer my position to friend Winter’s, who 
presumes to deal altogether in assertions minus any 
investigation, and those of his ilk, for if I am right 
I can enjoy another world after casting off this worn- 
out Material shell of mine, if there is one, the belief 
of which I am much inclined to entertain; and if 
my theory is false, I shall then be on a par with 
those who profess to believe in an eternal sleep 
hereafter. I believe that the life principle exists in 
everything organized for it, and that we are pos- 
sessed of it in so far as is commensurate with our 
organizations, and that it cannot be blotted out of 
existence. Therefore it must hav some place of ex- 
istence after our organizations pass out of sight here. 

Some who pretend to discredit immortality incon- 
sistently say that this life principle is not annthi- 
lated, but passes off into something else, What is 
that but immortality ? Task. I lay much stress upon 
dreams and poetic effusions for proof of our being 
possessed of immortal spirits which can and do man- 
ifest themselvs after leaving this casket of ours, for 
in the production of what, we call dreams I cannot 
account for them in any other way than that they 
are produced by foreign influence when the brain is 
in a proper condition to be used for that purpose. 
I am fully satisfled that my brain when in its nor- 
mal state has no power to produce the most un- 
imaginable vagaries passing through it from time to 
time when in a partial state of sleep; and on exam- 
ination and inquiry of themselvs I find that poets can- 
not sit down and write a bit o? real poetry at their lei- 
sure, as they could prose; they say that some influ- 
ence takes possession of them for the time being and 
dictates to them what to write, and then departs. 

I even entertain a belief, from exverience and ob- 
servation, that the majority of lunacy is produced by 
unearthly demons getting possession of the brain 
when in a diseased state and holding it for their own 
use andenjoyment. If not, from whence come all the 
vagaries unimaginable produced bv lunatics, when in- 
capable of producing anything of the kind when in 
their normal state. Antics they will perform beyond 
human imagination. 


TASTE. 


SIGHT. 


TOUCH. 


HEARING. 


Much, of course, remains to be explained; but the 

purpose here is merely introductory to the subject. 

Mr. Putnam will please notify us if he finds any 

lack of attention to the sense-side of knowledge, or 

any lack of an adequate copiousness of particulars. 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


* Other etymologies are given; but this is accepted by high 
authorities, and accords with the analogies. Con-vince-ment 
is from Lat. con, with, and vinc-ere, to bind. 


Zetters from Sriends. 


BURLINGTON, Kax., Jan. 11, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: I indorse with voice and pen the ad- 
vice of Brother Reynolds, for all the branches of 
Liberalism to unite and contend for a government 
of and for the people. It is useless to contend about 
a future existence (which I desire). Let us all be 
Agnostics, for we do not know, except the Spiritual- 
ists; they claim they know, and I think they are 
honest, and hope they are correct. I repeat, let us 
unite against our common enemy, king and priest- 

craft. CHRIS. BROWN. 


Mr. Bruce speaks of Professor Sunderland in his ar- 
ticle. I hav kept trace of him in his career up to the 
present time, and hav thought some of his philoso- 
phizing in its variety rather good, but he has, like all 
others, his peculiarities, and one is to be odd and 
disagree with others. He has that trait very prom- 
inent, and I sometimes think he would disagree with 
himself ratber than not exhibit it. Notwithstanding, 
I like him, for he is a man of investigation, and ad- 
vances many good ideas in his philosophizing worthy 
of heed. 


In conclusion of this rather random inditement I 
will say that, although I hav freely investigated the 
spiritual phenomena, I hav no sympathy whatever 
with the rites and ceremonies of the churches, nor 
never had; they are entirely too farcical for me, 
and hav been the means of destroying too many hu- 
man lives to meet my approbation. Truth is what 
I seek for in the various manifestations of nature. 
What is the greatest development of truth? Spir- 
itualism, methinks; and nothing shall check its 
mighty current, which in time must sweep all error 
before it, and divest the masses of mankind from 
the galling shackles of religious superstitions which 
hav for ages cursed the world. And what has Chris- 
tianity exhibited and manifested in all the ages? 
Nothing but the impoverishment, enslavement, and 
annihilation of humanity for the benefit of a sup- 
posed divinity, C. B. THOMPSON. 


Sr. CarHERINE’S, ONT., Jan, 14, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: My mind not being occupied with 
busivess just now, I purposed making a few remarks 
upon a subject which I hav investigated more or less 
for some thirty years past, and upon which much 
has been written pro and con, viz., the philosophy 
of Spiritualism ; but on casting my eye over the pages 
of the gospel according to THE TRUTH SEEKER, last 
copy, I find friend Bruce has anticipated me and 
given what I intended to say, as far as he has gone, 
quite as well as or better than I could say it myself. 
Howbeit, if he has no objection, I will take the stand 
as an eye-witness of what he has said, and pen a 
few remarks by way of an addendum to his. 

I can fully indorse what he has gaid upon the sub- 
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Moonp Crry, MINN., Jan. 18, 1883. 

MR. Eprtor: Please allow me a little space in which 
to define Mr. Henry Hyatt’s ‘‘moral rights.” He, or 
any other person, has a moral right to do anything 
that will not injure himself nor another being. 

‘He also seems to wish to know how to become pure— 
hearted. I can téll him what has never failed to 
work in that direction. Let him love humanity to 
such an extent that he will be willing to interpose 
when he sees mankind being degraded, ruined, de- 
stroyed, by rum or any other instrumentality. 

I hav been writing prescriptions for twenty-six 
years, and this one has never failed. He rather more 
than hints that I am not a Liberal. Mr. Editor, I 
will leave you to judge. I hav chosen the Liberal 
band of this country to be my friends—to be my suc- 
cor and defense against the machinations of priest- 
craft and superstition. The time may come when I 
shall expect them to fight for me; and when that day 
does come, “by the eternal t” I will fight for them. 

On ali questions of free thought, free speech, free 
mails, and liberty of conscience generally, I am a 
Liberal. But when dealing with the accursed liquor 
traffi:—the evil of evils—an evil whose sole prerogativ 
seems to be to create imbecility and misery and dev- 
astation and death and hell on earth—an evil which 
seems to take delight in heaping untold and unspeak- 
able suffering upon the heads of defenseless women 
and shivering, starving babes—ye gods! in the face 
of this climbing devil, must I be Liberal and go 
slow? Not if I can help it, Mr. Editor; and I do not 
believe that the true Liberals of the country demand 
ir. I will simply call Mr. Paddington’s attention to 
my truism: No man has a right to do wrong. 

Yours, for humanity, A. W. Suucr, M.D. 


BRADFORD, PA., Jan. 10, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: You will find inclosed two dollars, 
which you will place to my credit for Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER. 

I commenced to read it when its noble founder 
started around the world. We all read it here, and 
regard it as the best Freethought paper published. 

It is surprising how Freethought conventions and 
lectures are changing people’s ideas of theology and 
old Bible myths. Watts and Chainey lectured here 
in November to a large house, and it had a good 
effect. 

Wakeman’s lecture on evolution has been printed 
in most of the leading papers, and Bible scholars 
are beginning to think his ideas of all that is much 
more reasonable than that contained in Genesis. 

We will giv Remsburg a chance in February to 
tell us about “ False Claims,” and, Mr. Elitor, the 
Freethinkers of Bradford intend having a conven- 
tion this summer, and we want to make it the best 
and the largest ever held in the world. The Liberals 
of southern and eastern Pennsylvania will join us 
this year, and then we will visit their sections the 
next year. We shail extend our invitation to all the 
world, and remind the Freethinkers of New York 
state that their success is somewhat Aue to the pat- 
ronage they hav received from Pennsylvania. 

We shall make a special effort to get the great 
champion of Freethought, Col. R. G. Ingersoll, to 
address our convention. 

Aud now, Mr. Editor, if this does not find the 
waste-basket, PH expect to hear from Liberals all 
over the United States, and we want to know who is 
willing to come to the oil country and see the high- 
est bridge in the world, and make our convention a 
grand success. Truly yours, ©. J. CURTIS. 


Newrorrt, ME., Jan. 5, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: Because my every waking hour is de- 
voted to doing good, I hav some friendly criticisms 
on several subjects. i : 

First, I hav been pained to know that the most 
valuable paper in the world has not had a word to 
say in condemnation of the foul murder of Patrick 
O'Donnell by the most infamous government the sun 
ever shines on—the English government, or, what 
would be more proper to call them, a conclave of 
assassins. Certainly the killing of the miserable 
Carey was a righteous act, and every just person 
must hav rejoiced when they heard of his death. 
But while I rejoiced to hear of his death, I should 
hav been far happier to hav heard that a bullet or 
some dynamite had reached the miserable soul of 
Gladstone and a ecore or more of lords and dukes, 
and especially do I want to hear that a righteous 
bullet reaches the heart of that scoundrel, Judge 
Denman. But thore is one other murderer more in- 
famous, more detestable, more guilty than all the 
rest, and that wretch is the murderous hangman. If 
there is one wretch on earth that is to be more exe- 
crated, more detested, more shunned than another, 
that is the villain called a hangman. And ifany man 
or woman would take the hand of such a foul mur- 
derer, that man or woman deserves the execration 
of all decent people. There is a great deal of infa- 
mous work done in this world, but none that can 
compare in real infamy to that of a hangman. And 
while we can hav no love for the religion of the Irish, 
it. cannot be disputed that for true benevolence in 
helping their oppressed countrymen there is no peo- 
ple on earth that can begin to compare with the 
Trish. They hav only to make known their wants, 
and the money comes pouring in from all quarters. 

Mg second criticism is on some remarks of J. Van 


Amburg on the Oneida Community, calling it a “gi- 
gantic brothel.” Whatever may be the religion of 
John H. Noyes or the Community, it is, as long as 
they do not interfere with the rest of the world, 
no one’s business. But I know, for I hav seen with 
my own eyes, that up to this time there has never 
been any community of men and women that hav 
begun to approach a true system of human brother- 
hood equal to the Oneida Community. And to call 
such an institution ‘‘a gigantic brothel” is wicked 
blasphemy. What are we striving for.in the world? 
Is it not for splendid homes? Is it not good clothes, 
good, healthy food, good cooking on scientific prin- 
ciples? Is it not beautiful buildings, elegantly fur- 
nished with everything that makes life desirable? 
All these, and far more than I can describe on paper, 
is to be found in the Oneida Community. There Isaw 
about three hundred people, men and women, and, 
apparently, a happier lot of people I never saw. Of 
the one hundred and fifty women, every one but one 
wore a beautiful reform dress, and all but that one 
presented that truly beautiful sight, short hair. Not 
one with the disgusting sight, a coil of hair on the 
back of the head. Of all the nicely cooked food that 
I hav seen, the food on the splendid tables at the 
Oneida Community was the best. The buildings at 
the Community are real palaces. There I saw one 
bundred and twenty cows, and all the milk, butter, 
and cream used in the family. My worst wish to sin- 
sick humanity is that on this earth they hav at least 
a million Oneida Communities. There would be no 
strikes, no hard times, no disgraceful pauper-houses, 
no insane asylums where they tan human skins, no 
jails, no prisons, no War, no slavery, but one grand 
brotherhood throughout the world. The experiment 
at the Oneida Community may not be perfect, but it 
is a grand step toward human brotherhood. Let 
some one do better than they hav, or let them cease 
to slander a splendid home of human brotherhood. 

My third criticism is on a paragraph on the first 
page of Tue TRUTH SEEKER of Dec. 22d, containing 
a fling of the New York World about Victoria Wood- 
hull. To the editor of that hireling, Jay Gould, I 
would say that with all the faults of Victoria C. 
Woodhull, her name will be remembered to be 
blessed, while his will rot in oblivion. No doubt 
there are some sad things in her life, but « grander 
gospel was never preached on this earth than was 
preached by Victoria C. Woodhull. 

SEWARD MITCHELL. 


IN THE NorTH MicoicAN WILDERNESS, Jan. 14, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: Alone in the wilderness, literally, tread- 
ing the wine-press or mill of life alone, I address 
you, both seeking truth and trying to let my light 
shine. 
I am alone, I said, but there is a small settlement, 


say a score of families, within from one to eight. 


miles around. A roaring revival is under way among 
the people—meetings held in a large schooihouse, 
and the preachers, illiterate men of narrow views 
and intensely emotional natures—and under their 
tuition the forty or fifty individuals, men, women, 
and children, old and young, who attend the meet- 
ings, are gloriously and uproariously drunk, spirit- 
ually or mentally intoxicated. In fact, the phenom- 
enon I see going on here is, if looked upon with a 
candid and earnest desire to learn truth, a most in- 
teresting one—the old-fashioned Methodist revival. 

Now, perhaps something can be learned from this 
spectacle that will enable us to unravel some of the 
string puzzles of theology. I notice the most igno- 
rant, heartless, stupid, and dishonest are the first to 
be gathered into the fold, and loudest and most 
boisterous, besides being most anxious to compass 
sea and land to make proselytes. Understand, I am 
not questioning the motivs or manhood of any man. 
They are certainly as sincere, and even more so, 
than many an honest, clear-brained man. It is the 
revival phenomenon I wish to understand. 

Within a very few weeks, or months at most, these 
unfortunates will evolve back again, and join the 
“beggarly elements,” as they did last year after the 
same spiritual spree. We notice that there is a some- 
thing—call it what you will—in the New Testament 
not found in any other system of so-called religion, 
that appeals with peculiar force to the most igno- 
rant and selfish, and that there is a wonderful divid- 
ing or scattering power in this influence, never seen 
in other systems of worship. For some reason (I be- 
lieve not understood in the world outside of this 
wilderness, up to the present time) one of the small- 
est books ever printed has effected Christendom in 
the past sixteen hundred years as fire cast upon the 
earth, as a most fruitful cause of division—‘‘ father 
against son, mother against daughter,” three against 
two, and two against three, and the “ bringing of the 
sword” with intensified hatred, bitterness, intoler- 
ance, and war (as its author promised), never wit- 
nessed before in history. 

Now, as I see these religious topers, all embracing 
like brothers with Brother This and Brother That, 
Sister This and Sister That, and sincerely promising 
everlasting love, peace, and fraternity, shaking hands 
and kissing while making up old differences, and 
burying the hatchet of past wars, and then within a 
few days a slight ripple passing over the sea of their 
subdued passions; when I see them fall apart in fiery 
anger, and fly at each other's throats like unchained 
tigers, and divide again into separate knots and 


creeds, each with their favorit preacher (an ignorant 
mossback in every instance), do I not see the history 
of Christianity under a microscope? And seeing this, 
how can I stop here? Isit not probable that he who 
spoke the words, “I come not to briag peace, but a 
sword, and to cause division ” and contention, and to 
intensify every devil in man’s nature, knew what he 
was doing or saying? Let me ask you, and all the 
true seekers after truth, Is it not certain that unless 
there had been some greater cause of division and 
war dropped down amongst men than was ever known 
before, this vast ignorant multitude (the common 
herd all over. Christendom) would still to-day be 
solidly united in one or two separate masses, under 
leaders differing from the masses of ignorant, cruel, 
and superstitious people only in mental caliber, and 
that the son of man to-day would still be crucified 
between the two thieves, or ground between two 
millstones, as he was from earliest times down to 
Gafileo’s day, and still later? 

Do you suppose that you would be allowed to- pub- 
lish the grand old TRUTH Srexer with no division 
between the poor, blind unfortunates who fill up the 
churches of Christian countries? Or that I, alone in 
this howling wilderness and pandemonium of relig- 
ious rowdyism, could escape being “snatched bald- 
headed ” for my known heresy before this letter is 
finished? No indeed; and we certairly hav far greater 
cause to be thankful for Christ’s fire cast on earth 
and to look with reverence upon our deliverer than 
any Christian than ever lived on earth. So far from 
intolerance do I feel toward these nondescripts (they. 
filled my cabin one night not long ago, a throng of 
them, with truly deafening prayers for my conver- 
sion) I actually pity them as I would a whisky-toper 
for allowing a disordered imagination to sweep them 
off their feet. But ig it not interesting food for 
thought when we look over the face of history, and 
see the New Testament appealing to the strongest 
selfish instinct in man’s nature (the desire to be 
saved from endlesa pain), and after bearing its le- 
gitimate fruits of fiercest hatred of man toward man, 
affecting society as a lump of soda dropped into a 
vessel of vinegar, starting every atom to fighting 
against every other atom, and this phenomenon con- 
tinuing with gradually intensified bitterness until 
after ages of ‘‘ variance between those of every house- 
holà ” in civilized lands; at last, the division being 
completed, and the powers of persecution effectually 
shaken off, in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, surely is it not a little. marvelous that just as 
man was permitted to use his inherent powers of 
mind unmolested, he should start suddenly to his 
feet, and within less than half a century make a 
greater advance in all things pertaining to thought 
and action than he had before made in all past his- 
tory of his kind? And is it not passing strange that 
the words, “A new commandment, Love one another,” 
etc., after they had brought a tempest of human 
hatred, lasting for ages, should at last, after the fire 
cast on earth had burnt out, bring in the ‘‘son of 
man, with all power given into his hands?” 


When I see the modern pioneer placing dynamite 
under a score or more of immense forest trees, and 
then with perfect faith saying to that sycamore tree, 
“Be thou plucked up and cast hence,” and then see 
the truly awful power of his faith, as one tree after 
another leaps out of the ground in succession, with 
their roots and portions of their trunks shattered 
into match-timbers, with the report of Mount Sinai’s 
thunder, the son of man literally doing greater works 
than “these ye see me do,” without the slightest 
physical effort; when I see this miracle of the human 
reason, as but one sample in modern faith, and com- 
pare it with this atom of history, a revival of relig- 
ion, and see positivly that the power which shat- 
tered the chains of superstition (or mainly instru-. 
mental in the shattering or dividing) can be traced 
almost directly to the book containing the story of 
a workingman' who never did a useless work or 
spoke a useless word of ceremony—all business, and 
nothing but business—it almost drives me to go 
forth out of the wilderness and ram down the throats 
of theologians that their hour has come and their 
work is done. 


I hav positiv proof that part of the miracles of the 
New Testament were told at first as a burlesque upon 
the miracles recorded in the old book, and others 
told (not written) as parables, to illustrate man’s in- 
herent powers then, and till this century, lying dor- 
mant in his nature, awaiting the time when the 
“rock of the sepulcher’’ should be removed. And 
shortly theologians must answer the question, Is it 
probable that God (nature), after giving man inher- 
ent powers to make earth a paradise, feed the hun- 
gry, heal the sick, cast out devils (ignorance), and 
“do greater works than these,” as we now see and 
know he has given to man, that he would then re- 
quire man to let these powers lie dormant, and 
while holding them in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, get down on his knees and ask with vocal 
sounds his God to do the miracle (feed and heal him 
when sick and hungry, giv him wisdom, etc.) for 
him, and thus encourage him to commit suicide by 
never using the faculties given him by his creator? 

As I hear these dependants upon miracles making 
the forest hideous with their groanings, howlings, 
and equallings, asking God to do for them that 
which they must do for themselvs (learn truth, 
mercy, and love, and get bread), or be perpetually 
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sunk in moral idiocy, and make a failure of life’s 
mission, and see them utterly dehumanized, and in- 
ebriated by the old system of enlightening man, it 
is desperate hard work to restrain myself; but I dare 
not attempt a word; “ my time is not yet come ” for 
removing stumbling-blocks from before “ my sheep.” 
But the question must yet be pressed home, with a 
thousand still more pertinent, and theology must 
answer it or swallow it. The former is impossible, 
the latter—make your own comments, G. H, BARLOW. 
a 


The Liberal Club. 


The 325th regular meeting of the Manhattan Lib- 
eral Club was held at the usual time and place. In 
the absence of the treasurer the reporter, being a 
member in good standing, was elevated to the posi- 
tion of doorkeeper. With the exception of incurring 
the wrath of an irascible old gentleman for charging 
one of his friends full price for admission, he con- 
ceives he discharged his duties in an efficient man- 
ner. He could not help observing the fact that many 
men of afluent appearance, taking advantage of free 
admission for ladies and Presbyterians, paid only for 
themselvs, though accompanied by the partners of 
their joys. The price of admission is five cents; 
therefore it must tend to elevate a lord of creation in 
the estimation of the weaker vessel to understand 
that such is his regard for her that he is willing to 
make a deadhead of her. As Artemus Ward would 
put it, “this is rote sarcasticul.” 

The chairman invited the attention of those pres- 
ent to the illustrious names which were on the pro- 
gram. He challenged competition as to excellence. 
The speaker of the evening was Mrs. Celia B. White- 
head, of Bloomfield, N. J., her subject being, “ What 
I Know About Dress Reform.” The lady was clothed 
in a loose-fitting dress of brown silk, trimmed at the 
bottom with fluting, and reaching somewhat below 
the supposititious knee. The dress evidently did not 
inclose corsets. Mrs. Whitehead explained that this 
was not an ideal dress. The perfect dress for woman 
would hav no skirts. Everyone, said the speaker, 
recognized the evil of tight lacing. It needed no 
charts nor arguments to convince people that com- 
pressing the waist threw the interior organs out of 
their natural position. The difficulty was to con- 
vince women that they were lacing too tightly. They 
would draw in their waist and thrust their hand un- 
derneath the corset to prove that it was not tight. 
The only way to disabuse their minds of this idea 
was to loosen their stays and see how soon they would 


“Every philosopher,” affirmed Madam Delescluze,| What Other People Say about Our Books. 
“is a slave of beauty. Bring before him a beauty in| Tae Prosten or tas Untvense anp trs Sorurron; with some 
graceful dress and Minerva in a Bloomer costume, Criticisms of Universology. By S. P. Putnam. New 
and he would choose the beauty nearly every time.” York: Tue Truru SEEKER, 33 Clinton Place. Price 
Any form of women’s clothes that pleased the men sige tick ane : 
would find speedy favor with the women. Madam Mr. Putnam is always entertaining, whether behind 
Delescluze is a most charming speaker. a pen or before an audiencé. In this ‘pamphlet of 
Several others followed. Dr. Weeks made a brief | thirty-nine pages he shows us the position of a true 
speech, in which he maintained that no man who was Agnostic. Time was when the reading of such books 
aman had any respect for the woman with a mud- would not be encouraged by the literary people of a 
wasp waist. Mr. Whitehead, the husband of the community, large or small. But a change has come, 
speaker of the evening, said that Mrs. Whitehead had | 224 the mind, unlocked from its prison-house, comes 
begun lecturing him on this subject years ago. He| ut to inquire, to learn, and to digest all that comes 
did not wish it to be understood that they were or-|to it through the eyes or ears. A statement is not 
thodox. He belonged to no church and subscribed | #¢cePted because it is printed in a popular book cr 
to no creed. When a man put his name to a creed spoken by what is called the “voice of authority. 
it indicated that he was willing to stop thinking. The intelligent mind listens attentivly and without 
The speaker was not willing to dothat. Mr. Seering prejudice to all evidence, and each individual forms 
believed that men did not understand the lines of| his own conclusions; and it is remarkable in some 
beauty in women, and he instanced the proportions instances how much at variance they will be, with 
of the Venus de Milo. Dress had in all ages adapted precisely the same data from which to make deduc- 
itself to the necessities of the wearer, and this ac-| tious. The difficult ground to find is the first safe 
counted for the dissidence between male and female |Testing-place for the foot of the investigator. For 
apparel. Mrs. Hall apologized for not interesting instance: Mr. Putnam has planted his foot firmly in 
herself in the dress reform movement by saying that|2 geological crevice, so to speak, and his opponent 
she had a greater work to do for the salvation of hu-| (Mr. Andrews) thinks he has found places for both 
manity, but refrained from stating the nature of that|°f bis feet—one in the earth and the other in the 
work. It is supposed to be of an industrial and so- heavens; and there isa large class of readers who are 
cial nature. If she were once to apply her mind to| W#iting to see who will climb the highest.  — 
the problem she could devise fifty patterns for wo- Mr. Putnam, in his preface, has dedicated his little 
man’s dress which would be both graceful and hygi- work to the eloquent secularist, Mr. Charles Watts, 
enic. It was detrimental to the. brain to pinch the the well-known editor of the Secular Review, of Lon- 
dee. i don. And, moreover, it may be said of this preface 
Mrs. Whitehead, in conclusion, thanked the club |tbat it is an epitome of what follows in Mr. Putnam's 
for its courteous attention, and said that she had|*eview of Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews. In it he says: 
learned much from the discussion. Men would be| “ The main object of this essay—which has sprung 
converted to admiration for reformed dress whenever | Ut of a discussion of ‘ What is Science ?’—is to insist 
the women were converted to wearing it. Ifthe phi-|¥P00 the unquestionable existence of the outside 
losopher would choose the beauty instead of Minerva, world. This,” said Mr. Putnam, “ must be the start- 
then, after all, Minerva might hav the best of it. ing-point not only of knowledge but of enduring im- 
Mr. Wakeman did not hav an opportunity to ex- pulse. The reforms of the future must be based 
press his opinion, though it is well known ‘that he| UPON a recognition of the grandeur of physical exist- 
makes no bones of saying that beauty unadorned is|©2¢®: of the fact that we are bound by its eternal laws 
adorned the most. and are a part of its life. ‘Matter’ and ‘force’ are 
The program for the rest of the month is, on the the terms with which we must deal in our search for 
8th, a lecture by Chas. F. Wingate, C. E.; 15th, truth and in our application of all that we attain.” 
Brick Pomeroy; 22d, Courtlandt Palmer; 29th, Lil-|, A couple of master spirits hav locked their mental 
lie Devereaux Blake. This program, added to the fact| 08 in this discussion. Mr. Putnam is a represent- 
that there are five Fridays and only twenty-nine days|®iV Agnostic, and Mr. Andrews has grown to a 
in this month, makes it the most remarkable Febru-|™ental altitude which may enable him to bring the 
ary of the century. light of the cosmical world, as well os the mere 


4 A eclee OF the ker had tried $h illumination of terrestrial science, to bear in solving 
expand. sister Ol the speaker nad trie ees the mighty problem which is engaging the attention 
periment, and had come to the conclusion that a wo- Other People’s Books. of these two remarkable men and their many inter-. 


man would expand as long as there was any room. 
Women wear much smaller shoes than men of 
corresponding weight. This is obviously unnatural, 
because persons of the same weight should be al- 
lowed an equal amount of standing-room, irrespectiv 
ofsex. The popular female dress deprives the wearer 
of that freedom of limb which is enjoyed by man; 
and the questions which Mrs. Whitehead would like 
to hav answered were, How shall women be convinced 
that they lace too tightly? and, Why should woman 
be deprived of the free use of her legs? “Legs” was 
the word used by the speaker. 

The lecture was delivered in an easy, conversa- 
tional style, and was replete with wit and wisdom. 
Mrs. Whitehead does not profess to be a Freethinker 
in matters of religion, and acknowledged that she 
was at a loss to know how to appeal to a body of per- 
sons who were not Christians. She believed, how- 
ever, that Freethinkers were lovers of mankind, and 
that she could with confidence appeal to them as the 
friends of humanity. At this appropriate tribute the 
hall rang with applause. 

Dr, Atkinson, taking the floor, said that the lecture 
was one of the most eloquent he had ever heard. He 
was a physician, and had practiced for several years. 
There was a great deal of humbug about the practice 
of medicin. “If I was God Almighty,” said Dr. At- 
kingon, “I would stop that mighty quick.” Mr. Seer- 
ing interrupted to inquire why the doctor did not an- 
swer the lady’s question about the freedom of the 
limbs. Dr. Atkinson said it was not in conformity 
with the autonomy of the body. l 

The Great Universal Preacher, following, attrib- 
uted woman’s slavish submission to fashion to her 
lack of individuality. She should be independent in 
all things; odd in some things, if she wished, and 
should take pains to be so, and glory in it. He 
recounted his experience in walking the streets 
with a woman dressed in a reform manner. There 
were two couples of them. They were mobbed, 
and the other gentleman broke his cane over 
somebody’s head. He, the speaker, was broken up, 
and did not know how to contend against such a 
demonstration, so he sneaked out of it, and had 
felt like a sneak ever since. Now a woman could 
walk through the city in almost any style of dress 
without attracting undue attention. This was be- 
cause somebody, going before, had set the example. 

Madam Delescluze held that the line of beauty 
was a curved line. The average reform costume hid 
the curves of the female form, and was therefore un- | education, etc., are all discussed, and the work is Eeoae 
artistic. Men were as much to blame for the present | fully illustrated by a number of fine engravings. It| “Tae Truth Seeker Annual and Freethinkera’ 
defects of female dress as were women themselvs. | is a handsome volume of over 300 pages. l Almanac ” is out. 25 cents. 


We hav just found time to read Dio Lewis's Monthly ested readers. We shall doubtless hav Mr. Andrews 
for January, and find that it contains many interest- | Very soon beaming from between two tinted covers 
ing and sensible articles. Mr. Lewis's talt on pro-|i2 reply to Mr. Putnam.—Dr. Foote’s Health Monthly. 
hibitory liquor laws, barring its too frequent ops to , i 
Christianity—which read a little like prayer-meeting| TuE Crimes or Preacuers.—Referring to the mis- 
cant—is just, discriminating, and sensible. The| deeds of our fellow-men is not pleasant; we would 
writer’s work for temperance is too well known to avoid it, but the persistent course of ministers, from 
subject him to the wolfish cry of renegade, and in their pulpits, assailing Spiritualism and Spiritualists 
view of the dubious results of fanatical legislation | 8 they do, virtually compels us to reply as we do, by 
his recommendations should receive consideration pointing „the to world their own sad delinquencies. 
by those who are sincerely deploring the immense Spiritualism—modern, we mean—is of recent origin, 
amount of misery resulting from the use of alcoholic | and drawing into its fold such multitudes from all 
beverages. Dr. Lazarus’s “Observations in Natural classes of society—unfortunately for itself, a good 
History ” and Felix Oswald’s “ Lessons of Instinct ” | many ministers of the Christian church, demoralized 
are papers which would interest, we think, the most | by its teachings and practices—that it could not well 
of our readers. Mr. Beecher’s old stenographer nar- be expected that it would be pure from the start with 
rates his attempts to report the celebrated preacher's such a conglomerate mass composing it. However 
sermons for the columns of the Banner of Light, much as Spiritualism may fail in this respect—-that is, 
which paper, it seems, was the first to perform that|i2 not bettering. the condition of the world more than 
service. Thomas Shearman, the “tearful Tommy ” it has in thirty-four years, we rejoice that it is not so 
of Brooklyn notoriety, explains the “Greatness of bad by half as was the Christian church in the early 
Small Things,” in which, with commendable forbear. days of St. Paul, when he wrote such scathing words 
ance, he makes no allusion to himself—something he | 98 he did to the Corinthian and other churches, 
might hav done to sustain his title. There are sev- charging them with promoting fornication and al- 
eral other essays and stories, none dry, and all in-| most every crime known to men, among them. So 
structiv. Price, 25 cts. Orders may be sent to Tux it is in the Christian church to-day; after eighteen 
TRUTER SEEKER. hundred years the church is Jittle better, or the 

f world either, for its existence. For the advancement 
that has been made no credit is due to Christianity, 
For Morurrs anb Daucurers. A Manual of Hygiene for] for it has bitterly opposed every reformatory move- 


Women and the Household. Illustrated. By Mrs. E. G. ` EN 
Cook, M D. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. New York ment, as it now does that latest and best, giving 


Fowler & Wells, publishers. For sale at this office. ’| the greatest promis to the world, Modern Sp irüualism. 
Reader, if Lincoln’s confidential companion, friend, 
political adviser, and law partner, “dear good Billy!” 
bas arrived at such conclusions, is it not worth while 
to investigate this subject? “Crimes of Preachers” 
is issued and enlarged yearly. The third edition 
contains one hundred pages and 870 names of priests 
and preachers. — Spiritual Offering. » 
. i = 


This is a sensible, motherly, sisterly book, written 
in a clear, plain, yet delicate style. It treats of top- 
ies on which hinge more of the world’s woe than it 
has an idea of, because so much of silent suffering 
finds no voice except the sigh, no record except in 
pale cheeks and broken constitutions. 

The work opens with a chapter on the importance 
of physical culture, which is followed by chapters on Admiration Not Altogether Complete. 
the bones and muscles, the brain and nervous sys- : From Puck. 

tem, the structure and care of the skin, hygiene and| Potter is a nice man; but he seems to hav no re- 
ventilation, intemperance, a chapter devoted to bread | spect for the natural, inherent, and inalienable right 
and butter, in which there is a careful analysis of the| of a free-born American to run his own circus.—Z-v. 
processes of digestion, this matter being made] H-b-r N-w-t-n. 

plain and practical. A large portion of the book is} I consider Mr. Newton an excellent and promising 
devoted to the subject of displacements and other] young man ; but if he will be so kind as to leave a 
diseases to which women are subject. The feeding | jiiile scripture for the use of his superiors, I should 
of children, the rights of children, the question of| be profoundly surprised.—B-s-h-p P-t-t-r. 


Childyer’s Corner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


Breaking the Meeting. 


(Among the Friends it is the custom to close the 
meetings by shaking hands, and no meeting is con- 
sidered properly ended unless this ceremony has 
been attended to.] 

The old-fashioned meeting-house, painted gray, 
Was reached by a path from the “king's highway.” 
‘The windows were high, and the walls were plain, 
Whitewashed, but otherwise guiltless of stain. 
Hard were the seats where the worshipers sat, 
The men on this side and women on that. 

They were sweet-faced women, and hardy men, 
And to see them once you’d know them again; 
To justice and truth they were firm as a rock, 
For they came of the straightest Quaker stock; 
But the tender mercy that never dies, 

Honestly beamed from their beautiful eyes. 

On the platform in front the elders sat, 

In brown Quaker Coat and broad-brimmoed hat, 
And Ellas Warner and Thomas Brown 

Headed the meeting in Bonnyrood town. 

For an hour, or more, they all sat and thought, 
For no one spoke when the spirit moved not; 

On his cane Elias rested his chin, 

In communion with the spirit within, 

While Thomas sat quiet with head bowed down, 
At peace with the world and with Thomas Brown. 


At length the good Friends began to ponder 

Why, in the name of wisdom and wonder, 

Thomas and Filaa did not shake the hand, 

To break up the meeting and thus disband; 

For not one Friend would think of retreating 

Till that shake hands by the heads of the meeting. 
The sisters grew restless, fidgety, too, 

Though keeping sweet patience ever in view; 

And the brothers, too, began to worry, 

Though scorning the thought of haste or hurry. 


You might hav heard drop a pin on the floor, 
"Twas 80 still, when there came an awful snore 
From under a grave-looking, broad-brimmed hat, 
Where the heads of Bonnyrood meeting sat! 
Elias, whose eyes o'er the flock did keep 

Most solemn watch, was now fast asleep! 

When Thomas Brown heard that terrible sound, 
He carefully snuffed, and theu looked around! 
Yet he meekly waited for Patience’ sake, 

Until from his nap Elias should wake. 

But Ellas slumbered with mighty power, 

And snored as calmly as at midnight hour; 

At last a fly that was sauntering by, 

Crept across his nose and along his eye; 

Then into his nostril it buzzed. about, 

Till Elias woke with almost a shout, 

When, the long-expectant faces vlewing, 

He guessed the trouble that had been brewing, 
And, as if for the mishap to atone, 

Reached out to Thomas who sat like a stone! 


In the stillness not a worshipper stirred, 

When another terrible snore was heard! 

For, while guarding Ellas’s slumber deep, 

Thomas Brown himself had dropped off asleep! 

The old Friends scowled, and the young Friends 
i were mad, 

And shuffled their feet and whispered, ‘Too bad!” 

Jonathan Grey told Israel Keller 

To prod the sleeper with cane or umbrella; 

But Israel would rather die than do 

Such a graceless act, and in meeting, too! 

Isaac A. Connor took a pinch of snuff 

And said to Job Ray, ‘‘Thee looks tired enough !’’ 

And Ruth White whispered to Roxana Brow, 

«That meat will burn—I smell it now!” 

Phebe Ann Smith sat and trotted her feet, 

Uneasily moving about in her seat. 

Loud and louder grew the snore of Thomas, 

Like fog horn over a land of promis. 


The Friends were getting rather excited, 

Especially those to dinner invlted, 

For Thomas might sleep a good hour or more, 

And that unwavering, terriilc snore 

Might win Ellas to slumber again, 

And thus, until sundown, might he remain. 

Ellas, hungry, as well as the rest, 

Meekly considered ‘twas all for the best; 

Yet, seomed once to debate, whether or no, 

He should gently scrouge Thomas with his elbow. 
But he turned his thoughts to Jacob’s ladder, 
While the friends around grew madder and madder, 
‘Though not for the world would they hav it known 
That temper came in when patience had flown. ` 


Suddenly Thomas laughed out in his sleep, 

As if insult on injury he would heap; 

He exclaimed ina tone, laughing, yet aly, 

‘Now, Hannah, why doesn't thee cut that pite?” 

Then wide he opened his great blue eyes, 

And looked wildly around in much surprise. 

With a groan he grasped Elias’s hand, 

AS a Sign that the meeting might disband. 

Elias Warner sat still as a mouse, 

While ‘Thomas sailed out of the meeting-house. 

‘Nhe young friends laughed, and coughed, and wig- 
gled, 

And the old friends smiled, and almost giggled, 

While inwardly thinking it might be wise, 

On a new basis to reorganize, 

That wide-awake men, with kindly greeting, 

Might sit at tne head of Bonnyrood meeting. 

o 


What Little Benny Did. 


Benny was a pretty little fellow of barely 
five years, a darling little boy whom to know 
was to love. One time his dear mother was 
obliged to go away from home on some im- 
portant business, leaving Benny in charge of 
his papa and the other members of the family, 
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He had never been a strong and robust child, 
and his mother had been very indulgent 
toward him, so that his first separation from 
his ‘‘ first best friend,” seemed a very severe 
blow to the delicate, sensitiv boy. It was the 
first real grief of his little life, and it seemed 
as if his poor baby heart would break as he 
felt the loneliness of home without a mother. 
He loved his papa and all his other relativs, 
but for his dear mamma he had, in a deep 
degree, that fond and peculiar attachment 
which exists only between a child and its 
mother. 

All day long, as the weary hours, one by one, 
sped away, he mourned her absence, and 
every now and then he would giv vent to his 
sorrow.in tears and sobs. As the night came 
on, and cast its sable mantle over hill and 
valley, Benny felt more lonely than ever, and 
to add to his gloom, the whole sky became 
overcast With clouds. The moon was hidden 
from his eyes, and he could see no bright and 
twinkling stars, as he sat and waited for his 
papa to come home from bis place of busi- 
ness, 

Presently he heard the well-known step, 
and his heart gave a great bound of delight. 
“ Papa has come!” he said, and he ran with 
nimble feet to meet him. But he could only 
talk of mamma, and tell how lonely he had 
been all day. 

Oh, how he wanted to see “mamma, dear 
mamma!” and would she come soon, and how 
glad he would be to see her sweet face again. 
All his thoughts went out to the absent one, 
and presently he was weeping for her again. 

His papa soothed and quieted him, and 
told him many little stories, holding him on 
his knee, and caressing his little hands and 
face. He said, “ We will not talk of mamma 
gone, but of mamma coming home,” and of 
all the new things mamma would bring to 
him. 

“ Benny will hav a handsome new suit, 
and a pair of boots! Just think of it! a pair 
of boots for little Benny !” 

‘ With legs to come way up to my knees?” 
inquired the little fellow, ‘like papa’s?” 

“ Yos, great long legs reaching to Benny's 
little knees! And a new cap, too! Won't 
papa’s boy look very nice, and won’t he go 
clattering up and down stairs in his big boots, 
just like any other man?” 

Benny grew calm, anticipating the good 
things in store for him when mamma should 
come home, and finally a new silver quarter 
of a dollar made him very proud and happy, 
for he had never had so much money before 
at one time, in all his little life. And then 
when his papa promised he should sleep in 
his bed with him, instead of in his little crib, 
he was delighted as much ashe possibly could 
be, in the absence of the one being he loved 
best on earth. 

Once quieted, he soon became sleepy, and, 
being undressed, was tucked snugly in his 
papa’s bed, his little fingers still clutching 
tightly the silver coin. And it was very fortu- 
nate, too, that he persisted in holding on to 
his new silver quarter, as the sequel will 
plainly show; for about the middle of the 
night, as Benny lay cuddled in his papa’s 
arms, both fast asleep, and all the household 
was wrapped in quiet slumber, stealthy foot- 
steps went softly prowling from room to room, 
until, finally, their owner stood in the room, 
and close to the bed where lay little Benny 
asleep in his papa’s arms. 

Then, without a single moment’s warning, 
a dark lantern flashed a glaring and blinding 
stream of light into their sleep-bound faces. 
They both awoke instantly, and looked up to 
see a villainous-looking face, peering down 
upon them, and in his hand the midnight in- 
vader held a sharp and glistening dagger. 

“I want your money!” said the robber, 
curtly. ‘‘ Giv it to me!” 

Little Benny and his father both compre- 
hended the situation at the same time, and 
before the father could speak, Benny, with 
his great, wondering eyes, full of childlike 
innocence and purity, looked the bold bad! 
man squarely in the face, and, extending his | 
little hand with the new silver quarter of a 
dollar laid in the palm, said lispingly: ‘Papa 
hasn’t dot no money! Idot it! Here, take 
it; you may hav it; but, you mustn’t hurt my 
papa!” putting his arm around his papa’s 
neck, and looking pleading}y into the robber’s 
face. 

The man gazed upon the innocent and con- 
fiding child, whose eyes expressed the confi- 
dence that he had complied with the full de- 
mand of the thief. The man’s hands trem- 
bled as he looked into those loving eyes, and 
a sense of weakness possessed his whole 
body. In broken accents he said hoarsely, 
yet tenderly, ‘No, darling, I will not take 
your money, nor hurt you, either;” and, push- 
ing aside the baby hand of little Benny, he 


departed as rapidly as possible, brushing the 
tears from his eyes as he went. 

In relating the latter part of this story to a 
reporter in a prison cell, some years after, 
this man said further: “The memory of that 
one scene will go with me to the grave. Had 
I obeyed the voice that then spoke to me 
through that innocent and lovely child, I 
would not now be lying here in a prison cell, 
surrounded with filth and vermin. I believe 
it was the last call I had to return to the path 
of honor and manhood. And whatever of 
crime I failed to do since then was in conse- 
quence of a reflection awakened on that 
eventful night when I attempted to rob Mr. 
Stone, and his little son, Benny.” 

What a lesson is here to heed the prompt- 
ing of the better nature, to turn away from 
evil, and walk uprightly in the paths of truth 
and right, ‘‘ whose ways are ways of pleasant 
ness, and all whose paths are peace!” P. 


Cross- Word. 


In faint, not in swoon; 

In Luna, not in moon; 

In terror, not in dread; 

In arm, not in head; 

In living, not in dead; 

In Dane, not in Turk: 

In labor, not in work; 

The whole is a Southern state. 
Benny DICTION. 


<-> 


Numerical. 
My whole consists of 11 letters; 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, means to tremble; 
My 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, is a weapon. 
My whole is a renowned English writer. 
BENNY DICTION. 


VERBAL CHARADE. 
I am composed of seven letters. 
1. My 5, 2, 1, is a boy’s nickname. 
sé 3, 6, 7, is a Spanish gentleman. 
2, 3, 6, 7, 4, 5, is a mythological char- 
act 
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5, 6, 7, is a kind of fruit. 

7, is to condemn. 

is immoral. 

. 4%, 6, 3, is what a drowsy person does. 
My whole is a Western city. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMAS IN CHILDREN’S CORNER OF 
JAN. 267TH. 
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FOR GIRLS. 


SPECIAL PHYSIOLOGY; 
OR, SUPPLEMENT 


To the Study of General Physiology, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


By Mrs. E. R. SHEPHERD. 


Izmo, Extra Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


We have here 2 work, the need of which has long been 
felt by all intelligent women, and especially the mothers; 
conveying to the girls that special Enowlaine which, for 
Proper reasons, must be omitted altogether from the gen- 
eral and school physiologies. Written in a careful and 
entirely unobjectionable thanner, it is so plain and prac- 
tical as to be easily understood, and its perusal is sure to 
eave an impression of the importance of the work on the 
minds of the readers It discusses the Physiology of 
Women ; The proper relation of Dress to Comfort and to 
Health; The Age of Puberty; Menstruation; Some of 
the Diseases of Women, their causes and prevention 4 
Something about Marriage and Motherhood, and many 
other topics of importance. 

The special attention of mothers is called to this work, 
with the hope that they will read it, and convey to their 
daughters or er in their charge the information given; 
or, better still, after reading, place the book in the hands 
of girls for whom it was written. A special descriptive and 
personal circular vo mothers will be sent on application. 


“Jennie June” (Mrs. J. C. Crony, Editor of Demo- 
rests Magazine), says: i 
“Ihave read ‘For Girls’ with care, and feel per- 

sonally obliged to the anthor for writing a book that is 

very much needed, and that mothers not only can, but 
ought to place in the hands of their daughters. Mrs. 

Shepherd has executed a difficult task with judgment 

and discretion. She has said many things which moth- 

ers find it difficult to say to their daughters, unless 
forced by some act or circumstances, which, alas, may 
prove their warning comes too late. ‘ For Girls’ is free 
from the vices of most works of its kind ; it is neither 
preachy nor didactic, It talks freely and familiarly 
with those it is written to benefit, and some of its coun- 
sels would be as well heeded by our boys, as our giris.’’ 


Dr. Dio Lewis, the well-known writer on Physiology 
and Health Topics, says : 

“It is a long time since I have read any work on the 
subject of human health with as much interest as your 
recent publication, ‘For Girls,’ by Mrs. Shepherd. 

“Ihave written at the conclusion of more than one 


chaptcr such words as, ‘The best presentation of the | 


theme extant.’ I trust you are employing the most èn- 
ergetic measures to place it in the hands of our Ameri. 
can girls. A philanthropic person could spend $10,000 
fm no wiser way than to piace it in yonr hands for the 
distribution of this inestimable little book.” 


Ladies wanted to act as Agente, to whom special 
terms will be given. Write for particulars or cireuler 


j to Mothers, Address, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS, — 
Published at Tar Truru Surxer Office. 
Advancement of Science. The In- 

augural Address of Prof. Jonn TYNDALL, 
delivered before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch. Also 
containing opinions of Prof. H. Herm- 
HOLTZ, and articles of Prof. Tynpauu and 
Sir Henry THompson on prayer. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. Inaugural Address alone, 
in paper, 15 cents. 


Amberley’s Life of Jesus. His Char- 
acter and Doctrins. From the Analysis 
of Religious Belief. By VISCOUNT AMBER- 
LEY. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 
His Manifold and Wonderful Adventures 
in the Land of Cosmos. A new scripture 
(evidently inspired) discovered by I. N. 
Ferr. From the English. Very Rich. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Crimes of Preachers in the United 
States. By M. E. Birtmes. Shows how 
thick and fast the godly hav fallen from 
grace. Price, 25 cents. : 


Deity Analyzed and the Devil’s De- 
fense. In Six Lectures by Col. 
Jous R. KeLso, A.M. These are among 
the ablest lectures ever delivered, and 
should be read by everybody. $1.50. 


Last Will and Testament of Jean 
Meslier, a curate of a Roman church 
in France, containing the best of his writ- 
ings, 25 cents. a 


Nathaniel Vaughan. A radical novel 
of marked ability. By FREDERIKA Mac- 
DONALD. 404 pages. Price reduced to 
$1.25. 


Nature’s Revelations of Character; 
or Physiognomy Ilustrated. The 
science of individual traits portrayed by 
the temperaments and features. Illus- 
trated by 260 wood cuts. By Josera 
Sroims, M.D. 650 pages, 8 vo. . “Cloth, 
$3.00; leather, $4.00; morocco, gilt 
edges, $4.50. =$ 


New England and the People up 
There. A humorous lecture. By 
Gzorce E. Macponaup. 10 cents. 


Pocket Theology. By Vorrame. Com- 
prising terse, witty, and sarcastic defini- 
tions of the terms used in theology. The 
only edition in English. 25 cents. 


The Question Settled. A Careful 


Comparison of Biblical Modern Spiritual- 
ism. By Moses Horr. Cloth, $1. 


The Roaring Lion on the Track. By 


M. Bazcocs. Price, 15 cents. 


The Philosophy of Spiritualism, and 
the Philosophy and Treatment of Medio- 
mania. By Freprric R. Marvin, M.D. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


A Business Man’s Social and Relig- 
ious Views. Bold and trenchant 
blows against theology and inhumanity. 
Price, $1. 


Alamontada, the Galley-Slave. Trans- 
lated from the German of Zschokke by 
Ina G. Mosurr, LL.B. A deeply philo- 
sophical na:rativ, intensely interesting. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Beyond the Veil. Claimed to be dic- 
tated by the Spirit of Paschal Beverly 
Randolph, aided by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, through the mediumship of Mrs. 
Frances H. McDovcatn and Mrs. Lona 
Hurcurmson, with a steel engraving of 
Randolph. Price, $1.50. 


Career of Religious Ideas; Their Ul- 
timate the Religion of Science. By Hub- 
son Turrie. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. ` f 


Ecce Diabolus; or, The Worship of 
Yahveh or Jehovah Shown to be 
the Worship of the Devil, with observa- 
tions on the horrible and cruel ordinance 
of Devil Worship, to wit, Bloody Sacri- 
fices and Burnt Offerings. By the Very 
Rev. Evan Daves (Myfyr Morganwg), D. 
D., LL.D., Arch-Druid of Great Britain. 
Translated from the Welsh by Moron, B. 
C. Price, 25 cents. : 


Eight Scientific Tracts. 


Gottlieb: His Life. A Romance of 
Earth, Heaven, and Hell. Beautifully 
written. By 8. P. Prrnam. 25 cents. 


Hereafter. A Scientific, Phenomenal, 
and Biblical Demonstration of a Future 
Life. By D. W. Hurt. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


Issues of the Age. Consequences In- 

volved in Modern Thought. A work 
j showing much study and great familiar- 
ity with other writers and thinkers. By 
Henry C. Pepper. Price, $1. 


Jesus Christ. His life, miracles, teach- 
ings, and imperfections. By W. 8S. BELL. 
25 cents. 


John’s Way. A pleasing domestic 
Radical story. By Mas, E. D, BLENKER 


15 cents. 


20 cents. 


Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


James Asuman, Salt Lake City, Utah.’ 

J. F. BURR, 449 Main street, Hartford, Ct. 

W. B. Cooxx, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto,Oan. 

D. F. KEELER, Park City, Utah., 
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W. F. Reyzourp, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. J. H. Ruopus, 505 1-2 No.8th st., Phila., Pa. 

A. M, Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny 
City, Pa. 

Mrs, Exmina D. SLENKER, Snowville, Va. 

D. Woorr, 620 No, 5th st., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. S. Mansrizip, Tucson, Arizona, 

A. Brrznz, 140 Montgomery st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. : 

JosepH Marsu, Northampton, Mass. 

Omas. 8. Copurn, 123 Essex st., Lawrence, 
Mass, 

M. V. Tuomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 

8. B. Wziaut, 385 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 

Txo’s Forrman, 1414 Chicago st., Omaha, Neb 

8. D. Moors, Adrian, Mich. Box 465. 

Dr, J. L, Yorn, San Jose, Cal. 

O. S. Rownny, Jackson, Mich. 

JosePs L, ANDREW, Liberal, Mo. 

E. Kerra, Animas City, Col, 

Oxanims Warts & Co., London, England. 

A. Arwoop, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Curs. Brown, Burlington, Kan. 
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-The American and New York News Com- 


Address 


panies will furnish the paper to news deal- | LADIES MAGNETIO JACKET. Price, $18, 
TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced that our claims are correct in every particular 


ers upon application. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 


JEWELRY STORE, 


ROCHELLE, ILL., 


: IS ALWAYS 
l Headquarters for Holiday Goods. 


Over 100 Gold Watches, ranging in value from $10 
to $400, instock continually. Silver Watches, Chains, 
Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Kings, Pins, Earrings, 
etc.; also Silver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy 
Goods in proportionate large quantities., A fine 3- 
ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $9, A fine 4-ounce 
Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11 Jewels, 
Quick Train, dust-proof Movement, $16.50 (retails 
everywhere for $22 to $25). Best 4-ounce Case, Stem 
Winder, Full (15) Jeweled Watch, patent Regulator, 
$25. A Ladies’ Good, Solid Gold Elgin Stem-Winder, 
$25. The same, heavier and' 14 karat, $35, All 25 
per cent below regular prices. A Chronograph, 1-4 
seconc Horse-Timer, and ‘‘ fly-Back,” in Heaviest 
18 Karat Case, $175, A Double Chronograph for tim- 
ing two horses, or double record, a fifth second, best 
in the world, $200. Also ‘‘ Repeaters,” striking 
hours, quarters, and minutes, $100 less than Broad- 
way prices. Ladies’ Watches ornamented with 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 
Fiowers, Peacock in Rubies and Diamonds, Varie- 
gated Colored Gold, Embossed Birds and Fiowers, 
Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, etC., etc, 
No finer goods at Tiffany's, N, Y. 

Send me a check for amount you desire to pay for 
a Waich or other goods, describe as near as possible, 
and I will send prepaid to any part of the United 
States, and refund cash on demand if not entirely satis- 
factory. I please all, and hundreds of my customers 
cheertully testity to tne fact. Refer to Rochelle 
National Bank, and Brothers Remsburg and Follett. 
The latter says in his “Catalog of the Life Members 
of the State Liberal League:” *‘I stepped over to see 
Otto Wettetein, the stauch Liberal of Rochelle. I 
tound him up to his ears in business, selling and 
sending off goods. His large jewelry store is truly 
marvelous for a town the size of Rochelle, I would 
advise all of our Liberal friends who are in want of 
anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they 
will make a greatsaving by so doing.” Correspond- 
ence solicited, 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 
$66 


free. Address H. Ha uer & Co.. Portland, Me 


The Trinity, from Gibbon’ History of Christianity. 


History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “ History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 
r an “English Churchman,” and other scholars. 


x vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 00 


This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 
originated, who were its founders, and what were the 
sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. 

“I know of no book that contains more real and val- 
uable information upon the origin of Christianity.”— 
R. G. INGERSOLL. i 

“One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published.” —Bosion Investigator. 


si pA SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 
m 


$72 


A WEEK, $12 a day at home vasily made, Costly 
Outfit tree. Address Tauu & Co., Augusta, Me, 


and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDICIN. 


THE AOME OF PERFECTION: 
Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in 
One Week. 


OINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and Could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIC CLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 


fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the | 


time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
past-two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
asure cure. Yours respectfully, 
WM. H. CLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA inthe same 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, FEBRUARY 9, 1884. 


f Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 


i 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING. ¢ 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


EUREKA MACNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


EVERY PAIR 


letter or in person free of charge. 
for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Send 


all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 


Cincinnata Ohio 


THESE APPLIANCES ARE 


Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIC VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIC VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been Under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882, 
Dz. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Clothing on Tuesday last. Titted perfectly, 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hav since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon, Respectfuily yours, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladies, read the following testimony. from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 


were as 9 to 1 against recovery. 
medicin since putting on the appliances, 
for you; it will pay you. 


In four months’ time she is perfectiy well, and has not taken a dose of 
Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 


SHULLSBURG, Wis., November 19, 1882. 


DR, L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fall me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, sothat I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 


of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all 


and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife, 


of whom declared that I had an Ovarian 3 umor, 
About six months ago I grew rapidly 


worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 


operation, when my attention was called to the Hureka Magnetic Appleances. 
will catch atastraw, 80 did I catch at this faint hope of acure. 


, your appliances. 


as well ag I ever was in my life, 


pefore were constipated, are now regular, 


Gratefully yours, 


market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores, 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators 
Gentlemen’s Belts, 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, 
Sciatic Appliances, each, 
Leg Belts, each, 
Knee Caps, each, 
Wristlets, each, 
Sleeping Caps, 
Ladies Jacket, 
Gentlemen’s Vests, 
Superfine Insoles, 


Children’s garments upon application. 


Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the monev 
If you are Uncertain. as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best sulted to treat you. 


if they are not as represented in every respect. 


From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 

mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
} decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
Since putting on the appli- 
a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
I would therefore 

cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hay, believing 
i that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 
MRS. Many J. STEWART, 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, uniike all other appliances in the 


Asa drowning man 
Four months ago I purchased a‘suit, of 


ep 


$ 6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
4.00 
3.00 
1.50 
4.00 

18.00 

15.00 
1.00 


f 


Wy 
\ Wf 


While our 


appliances are offered at less than one-third of whut others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 


public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. 
hav raised five times thelr own weight six months 


Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 


after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 


in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
80-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 


moment. 
and all other garments now hefore the public. 
principles, and not haphazard as in all theothers. We 


The Only Scientific Magnetic 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head, 


All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and wilt outlast any 
Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 


offer you therefore 


Appliance Ever Constructed. 
At 


the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 


about 


than ordinary clothing. 


Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at cur expense and we will 


refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and 


Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 


order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Address for further information, 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


Dk. L. TENNEY, 
Baco Street, cor. 9th Street, Olncinnati,O. 


t gr er day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 dd ress Stinson & Cons Portland, Me. 
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DR. FouLOWs - 


isa regularly educat- 
ed and legally quali- 
fied physician, and 
the most successful, 
as his practice will 
prove. He has for 
uwenty years treated 
exclusiviy all diseases 
ot the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
SPER MATORRHGA 
and 1MPOTENCY 
as the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
WA sexual excesses in ma- 
turer years, causing _ 
Snight emissions by 
Š dreams, loss of sexual 
LN Ss power,rendering mar- 
riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely Un- 
known to the medical profession. Send two 2-cent 
stamps for his “ Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation, Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisment. 


= 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” ly3 


7 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID 


LF, K 


A Great Medical Wark an Manhood 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errorsof Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses, A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua- 
ble. So found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician, 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in overy sense—meclianical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.60, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instanco. Price only $1.00, by mall 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Seud now. 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med. 
ical Association, to the offlcors of which he refers. 

This book should bo read by the young for instruc- 
tion, avd by the affifcted for reltef. It will benedit 
all,—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience, Chronic and obstinate diseases hav bat. 
fled the skill of all other physcians Hk AL & 


specialty. Such ested. successtully 
ie an instance of failure. J HYSELF 


Marriage and Divorce, 


By R D Westbrook, D D., LL.B, 
Author of “The Blble—Whence and What?” 
CONTENTS: 

Tho True Ideal of Marriage. 

Free Love. 

The History of Marriage. 

The Old ‘Testament Divorce Law. 

The Now Testament on Divorce, 

Divorce ns a Question of Law and Religlon, 

Rational Deductions from Established Princtplea 

Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 

Prevention Better than Cu" c. 

Price, 50 conta, Notttly bound In cloth. For sale 
at this office. 


THE 


PROBLEM OF TAE UNIVERSE, 


Its Scientific Solution; 


WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this offiee. 


PLAIN HOME TALK, 


EMBRACING 


Medical Common Sense. 
BY E. B. FOOTE, M D. 


This book fs a plain talk about the humen system, the 
habits of men and women, the causes and prevention of 
disease, our sexual relations and social natures. It ts med- 
ica! common sense applied to causes, prevention, and care 
of chronic diseases, the natural relations of meu and 
women to each other, society, love, marriage, parentage 
ete. Kuibellished with two tiundred illustrations. Price 
$1.50. Sold at THE TRUTH SEKKER office. 

88 Clinton Place N Y, 


AUPTURES CUREDS 


myMedical Compound and Improved 
Jlastic Supporter Truss tn from 30 to 
90 days, Reliable references given. Send 
stamp for circular, aud say in what paper 
you saw my advertisement. Address Qapt. 


W. A. Collings, Smithville, Jefferson Ce. K.T. 


SKETCH OF THE. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SALADIN. 


(W. STEWART RO8S.) 
A very interesting biography of a remarkable man 
Price 10 centa, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
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Gems of . Thanght. 


ALL persons who hay come to the age of maturlty 
should remember that a responsibility of much 
weight rests upon them. Their example before the 
young should be such as to incline them to good ac- 
tions, and not to wrong. Good parents insure good 
children, discretion on the part of the young; while 
the more imprudence and impropriety seen by the 
young, the more they will be attracted to the wrong. 
—D, M. Bennett. 


THERE is One influence in human life which, while 
it lasts, is acknowledged by all to be “Lord and 
King.” I allude not to love, but to sea-sickness, 
While we are suffering from that malady, it is no 
matter to Us what has happened to us, or what is 
about to happen. We may be on our wedding-tour, 
or catching at our last chance of life in a voyage to 
Madeira. We may hav our pocketbook full of circ u- 
lar notes obtained in a legitimate way from our own 
banker, to be spent in pleasure, or we may be an- 
swering an advertisment in person which holds 
forth our only hopes of livelihood. We may be Cal- 
vinistically cock-sure of future felicity, or hav the great- 
est doubts upon that subject. It matters not one 
dump to us while in the throes of that marine mala- 
dy.—James Payn’s From Exile. 


BUDDHA. 

Whoe’er hath wept one tear, or borne one pain 
(The master said, and entered into rest), 
Not fearing wrath, nor meaning to be blest, 

Simply for love, howbeit wrought in vain, 

Of one poor soul, his brother, being old, 

Or sick, or lost through satisfied desire, 

Stands in God’s vestibule, and hears his choir 
Make merry music on their harps of gold. 


What is it but the deed of Very Love, 
To teach sad eyes to smile, mute lips to move? 
And he that for a score of centuries 
Hath lived, and calls a continent his own, 
Giving world-weary souls heaven’s best surprise, 
Halts only at the threshold of the throne. 
—The Spectator. 


To oppose the torrent of scholastic religion by such 
feeble maxims as these, that ‘it is impossible for 
the same thing to be and not to be,”’ that “the whole 
is greater than a part,” that ‘two and three make 
five,” is pretending to stop the ocean with a bul- 
rush. Will you set up proper reason against sacred’ 
mystery? No punishment is great enough for your 
impiety. And the same fires wbich were kindled for 
heretics: will serve also for the destruction of philos- 
ophers.—Hume's Essays. 


IT is written: ‘Many shall run to and fro and 
knowledge shall be increased.” Surely the plain 
rule is, Let each considerate person hav his way, and 
s69 What it will lead to. For not this man and that 
man, but all men, make up mankind. How often 
hav we seen some such adventurous, and perhaps 
much-censured individual wanderer light on some 
outlying, neglected, yet vitally momentous province, 
the hidden treasures of which he first discovered 
and kept proclaiming till the general eye and effort 
were directed thither and the conquest was com- 
pleted; thereby in these his so seemingly aimless 
rambles planting new standards, founding new hab- 
itable colonies, in the immeasureable circumambi- 
ent realm of nothingness and night. Wise man was 
he who counseled that speculation should hav free 
course and look fearlessly toward all the thirty-two 
points of the compass, whithersoever and howsoever 
it listed.— Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. 


SHALL we say that miracles are an evidence of in- 
spiration in the persén who performs them? And 
must we accept as infallible every combination of 
ideas which may exist in his mind? If we look at 
this question abstractedly, it is not easy to perceive 
the necessary connection between superhuman 
power and superhuman wisdom. And, when 
we look more closely to the fact, did not the minds 
of the apostles retain some errors long after they 
had been gifted with supernatural power? Did they 
not believe in demons occupying the bodies of men 
and swine? Did they not expect Christ to assume a 
worldly sway? Did not their master strongly rebuke 
the moral virtue and feelings of two of them, who 
who were for calling down fire from heaven on an 
offending village? It is often sald that where a man’s 
asseveration of his infaliibility is combined with the 
support of miracles, his inspiration is satisfactorily 
proved; and this statement is made on the assump- 
tion that God would never confer supernatural power 
on one who could be guilty of a falsehood. What, 
then, are we to say respecting Judas and Peter, both 
of whom had been furnished with the gifts of mira- 
cle,and who employed them during 4 mission planned 
by Christ, and of whom, nevertheless, one became 
the traitor of the garden, and the other uttered 
against the Lord three falsehoods in one hour?— 
Martineau. 

CICERO and Seneca, as also Juvenal, maintain that 
there is no boy or old woman so ridiculous as to be- 
lieve the tenets in their accounts of a future state. 
Why, then, does Lucretius so highly exalt his mas- 
ter for freeing us from these terrors? Perhaps the 
generality of mankind were thon in the disposition 
of Cephalus in Plato, who, while he was young and 
healthful, could ridicule these stories; but, as soon 
as he became old and infirm, began to entertain ap- 
prehensions of their truth. This we may observe 
not to be unusual even at present.—Hume's Natural 
History of Religion. 


1N the Epistles and the Acts we find simply the as- 
sertion of the fact of the resurrection of Jesus and 
evidence to the universal conviction. In the Gospels 
weread the several traditions accepted to the na- 
ture and surroundings of that event. Now, hore 
commences our serious embarrassment, and the 
embarrassment consists in this, that the new wit- 
nesses called — possibly very incompetent ones— 
make it impossible to reach any clear or definit con- 
clusion as to the what or the kow, That is to say, we 
cannot frame any theory whatever as to the resur- 
rection, which is not distinctly negatived by one or 
other of the evangelical accounts. 1f the occurrence 
were to rest Only on the gospel narrativys, rational 
belief would be almost out of the question. If the 
belief in the early church had been based upon 
these accounts (which it was not), that belief would 
carry with it only the faintest authority.— Greg’s 
Creed of Christendom. 


WITH EIGHTEEN FULL 


CONT 


Introductory. By the Editor. 


Astronomical Calculations for 1884. 

Calendar for 1884. é 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 


eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 

Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. 

New York State Freethinkers’ Association. By 
H. L. Green. 

The National Liberal League. By T. C. Le- 
land. 

The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 
By Charles Stevens. 


Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. 
Foreign Freethought Societies. 

The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 
What is True Religion? By Charles Watts. 
Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 
Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL 


—AND— 
F'reethinkers' Almanac for 1884 


ŒE. M. 284.) 


-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ENTS: 


This World. By George Chainey. 

Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. Mac- 
donald. , 

1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. 

Liberal Charities. a 

Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. (Giving 
Date of Birth and Death.) 

The Population of Our States and Territories. 

The Jewish Jehovah. (Illustration.) 

“That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 
Devil. (Hiustration. ) 

Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of 
Philosophy. 

The Sacred Books of History. 

Jefferson’s Religion. 

Useful Measures. 

As to Time. 

The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic. 

Selections, etc., eta. 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL.” 


This Annuau is a compendious History of the Freethought movement in the United 


States. It contains 


for a day, but for all time.” 


128 Octavo Pages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks. 


It is “not 


Now ready. Price, post-paid, 25 cents, 


‘ Address 


i THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


Grimes + Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION, 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF ; 

“ PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETC., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


‘ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. C. LELAND, Seoretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the: 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers: 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office 


Correspondence. 


Wanted, to correspond with a young Liberal who: 


understands and can furnish a photographing out- 


fit, willing to come West. A fine opening to the right 
Be 


party; don’t write unless you mean business. 
quick. Address, 
J. ALLEN EVANS, 


26 Box 54, Buffalo, Wyoming. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— 
| JOHN E. REMSBURG. 
| 


Revised and Enlarged. 


E 10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 OTS. PER DOZ. 


| AS A 
MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
| IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 

i Remsburg are: 

i The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Otviliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 

: Reform; the Church and ‘the Republic. 

' These pamphlets should be circulated by 

| the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
| dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
\ 33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Ladies! Gentlemen !! 


| 


i You all want to see a picture of your proper mate. 
Phrenology, physiognomy, and kindred sciences 


applied. Send your photograph and 50 cents 
{iadies 25 cents) to PHOTO. EXCHANGE, 
5t6 Box 139, Cieveland, Ohio. 


MAN! 


A LIBERAL JOURNAL published to promote ED- 
| UCATION, CONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
| GANIZATION. Exponent of the objects, platform, 
i and principles of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
T. B. Wakeman and T. C. Leland, editors. 


| Weekly at$1 per annum. Trial subscribers—three 
. Taonths—for twenty cents. Specimen copies free; 
and Liberal names wanted to send sample copies. 
T, ©. LELAND, Secretary, 
744 Broadway, New York. 
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THE SUNDAY LAWS, 
t BY J. G. HERTWIG. 


. ` Piae, 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


© Qidi and Gnd. 


IN spite of all that can be said in favor of Adam 
and Eve, they were undoubtedly a shiftless pair. 


A BURLINGTON mother has miraculously cured her 
youngest hopeful of smoking by the laying on of 
hands. 

TEACHER: ‘‘ Can you tell me which is the olfactory 
organ?” Pupil frankly answers, “ No,‘sir,’’ Teacher: 
“Correct.’? Pupil goes off in a brown study, 


“ In this issue,” said an exchange, “is an article 
headed, ‘What will the coming girl wear?” We 
rather think, however, she won’t wear anything— 
when she comes. 

THE traveling showmen are exhibiting three skel- 
etons of Guiteau—his skeleton when he was a boy, 
his skeleton before he shot Garfield, and his skele- 
ton after he was hanged. 


“ MISS GIMPS,” said a lady to another during a re- 
cent call, “why don’t you join the Daughters of 
Temperance?” ‘’Cause.” ‘’Cause why?” “Why 
~—why—” was the blushing reply, “I intend Joining 
one of the sons next month.” 


“ Your son is drowned,” said an exclted messenger 
to an Arkansaw deacon. ‘Drowned, eh? Tkat’s 
strange, for I never thoughi that a male mémber of 
my family would take to water. However, George’ 
was never inclined toward the church.” 

A MAN in a sleeping-car went through a terrible 
accident, in which the car rolled down an embank- 
ment, without waking. It was noted, however, that 
as the car struck the bottom he murmured, “Don’t, 
Jane, don’t; I’ll get up and start the fire directly.” 


TEACHER: “Who reigned after Saul?” Scholar: 
“David.” ‘Who came after David?" ‘ Solomon.”’ 
«Who came after Solomon?” ‘The queen of Sheba,” 
answered the pale young manonthe back bench, 
and the teacher turned to Corinthians, and looked 
solemn. 


A CHINAMAN got into a horsé-car one very cold day 
recently, and, seating himself beside an Irish wo- 
man, remarked, ‘Belly cold.” She turned upon 
him with a look of scorn and contempt, and said, 
“Tuck your shirt into your pants, ye hathen, yer, 
and then yer belly'll not be cold.’’ ` 


A BROOKLYN girl frightened her lover entirely ou 
of his matrimonial notions by working and present- 
ing him with the motto, ‘I Need Thee Every Hour.” 
He says he would he willing to giv her the greater 
portion of his time, but that his health demanded | 
an hour or two out of doors every day for exercise. 


MR. SILVERCAMP (who is looking over some scrip- 
tural frieze for his new house): ‘Who are these?” 
Artist: “The twelve apostles.” Mr. Silvercamp: 
“ Hasn’t Vanderbilt got the twelve spostles in his 
house?” Artist: “Yes, sir.” Mr. Silvercamp: “ Now, 
look here, Mr. Painter, Vanderbilt hain’t going to 
get ahead of me for a cent. You put fourteen 
apostles in mine.” 


A FUNNY young mau asked his love the other day, 
“What’s the difference between me and a female 
sheep?” and when his love gave itup, the funny 
young man said, “Why, just the same difference 
there is between ewe and me.™ To which she re- 
plied : ’ 

“O Pat, my lad, now don’t feel bad, 
I’ve married Barney Xue; 
And we’ve a boy to giv you joy; 
I've named the child for you.” 


“ PLEASE, sir,” said the bell-boy to a Texas hotel 
clerk, “No. 40 says there ain’t no towels in his room.” 
“Tell him to use one of the window curtains.’ ‘‘ He 
says, too, there ain’t no pillers.” ‘*Tell him to put 
his coat and vest under his head.” ‘And he wants 
a pitcher of water.” ‘Suffering Cyrus! But he’s 
the worst kicker I ever struck in my life! Carry him 
up the horse pall!” ‘He wants to know if he can 
hav alight.” ‘Here, confound him! Giv him this 
lantern, and ask him if he wants the earth, and if he 
will hav it fried on only one side or turned over.” 


“JT WOULDN'T think of asking for help if I hadn't 
lost my arm in the war,” he added, as he leaned 
against the wall and gazed into vacancy as if calling 
up anoid battle scene. ‘I See,” mused the pedes- 
trian. ‘Was it an accident in asaw-mill or on some 
railroad? I always come down with a quarter for 
such accidents.” The other seemed to struggle with 
his feelings before replying: ‘Well, it was in a saw- 
miil, if you must know, but I hav been followed by 
hard luck, I lost my all by fire in Buffalo.” ‘At 
what date and on what street?’ The chap scratched 
his ear and rubbed the chilblain on his heel, but 
couldn’t say, “Iam not in a hurry,” quietly ob- 
served the pedestrian. ‘‘Take your time to think 
and giv me all possible particulars.” ‘*S8ee here,” 
said the one-armed, ‘‘don’t you believe my wife 
robbed me and ran away?” ‘No, sir—no, sir! What 
could you hav had of any value? And, indeed, how 
did you come bya wife?” ‘‘Iasked you for a little 
assistance.” ‘Certainly. Now please state your 
grounds,” ‘I want to getto Chicago.” ‘Nonsense! 
You intend to stay right here! That’s no excuse.” 
“Well, I’m hungry. I havn’t tasted food for two 
days.” “Bosh! Let me feel of your pulse, The 
pulse indicates the condition of the stomach, Hold 
out your hand.” *‘Say!” said the vag, in a desper- 
ate way, “ maybe you don’t believe I’m dead broke?” 
“Oh, yes, I do.” “And that I’m most dead fora 
drink of whisky?” “Ah! Here’s ten cents! Go and 
buy your fluid! Next time you want anything toe 
the mark and speak the truth. You'll find a saloon 


around the corner.” 


Warranted. 
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lotes and Clippings. 


A San Francisco tugboat, fitted up by relig- 
jous subscriptions as a floating bethel, has been 
tempted by the high rates offered to giv up the 
towing of souls and go regularly in for towing 
vessels. 


Lucy Srons relates the following anecdote of 
the late Wendell Phillips: ‘I remember when 
the world’s Antislavery Convention was held in 
London in 1840. Mr. Phillips was sent as a 
delegate, accompanied by two ladies. On ar- 
riving at London the ladies were not admitted 
_ to the convention, and consequently Mr. 
Phillips refused to goin. Thosein attendance 
at the convention did everything in their power 
to induce him to change lhis mind, but he re- 
mained firm and did not go in.” 


Tae “Ohio idea” is a rather curious one on 
some things. Governor Hoadly is being peti- 
tioned to pardon a young man who was sent to 
the penitentiary for robbing a prominent Free- 
thinker, on the ground that the man he robbed 
was “a wicked and perverse Infidel.” If the 
governor pardons this thief on such grounds, 
Col. Ingersoll will steer way round that state 
on his journeyings from the East to the West. 
But why, asks Peck’s Sun, is it any less wrong 
and wicked to rob an Infidel than a Christian? 


Tur Pail Mall Gazette says: ‘The number 
of the younger clergy who not only take a real 
interest in social questions, but are developing 
very radical opinions with regard to them, are 
beginning to cause serious anxiety among 
churchmen of the old school. The question 
how far socialism may justly and wisely be 
carried is the question of the hour, and those 
who object to clergymen discussing and ex- 
pressing their real opinions upon it, are trying 
to make dummies of the men who of all others 
ought to be guides of the people.” 


A su before the legislature of Maryland 
provides for the erection of a monument at St. 
Mary’s City to mark the spot where Lord Balti- 
more's colonists are supposed to hav made the 
treaty with the Indians in March, 1634, for the 
site of the town. The preamble recites that 
Maryland was then founded on the principle of 
religious liberty, and that it was the first adop- 
tion of that principle in the history of man- 
kind, and has ever since been practiced and 
adhered to by the people of the state through 
. every change of their government, 


Some years ago, at a conference of Pres- 
byterian ministers, a respected but simple- 
minded brother ‘‘rose to a personal explana- 
tion.” His first beloved consort, he set forth, 
had died triumphant, and in due time he had 
courted and won the affections of another 
lady, and they were married. During all this 
time he had solemnly supposed her to be “of 
like faith and order” as himself. ‘I never 
thought,” he said, with tears in his voice, ‘to 
ask her if she were a Presbyterian, and what, 
brethren, was my amazement and horror to 
learn, after we were married, that she was a 
Spitzenberg.” Shade of Swedenborg ! 


Ar a recent school board examination in 
England some extraordinary answers were 
given to the examiners by the children. One 
innocent was asked to giv a biography of the 
Patriarch Abraham, and replied: ‘ Abraham 
was the father of Lot, and had two wives. 
One was called Ishmale, and the other Hagur; 
he kept one at home, and turned the other 
into the desert, where she became a pillow 
of salt by day, and a pillow of fire by night.” 
Another juvenile said: ‘Moses was an Egipt- 
shan. He lived in a ark made of bull-rushes, 
and he kept a golden calf and he worshiped 
braizen snakes, and et nothing but kwales and 
manna for forty years. He was cot by the 
hair of the hed while riding under the bough 
of a tree, and he was killed by his son Absolom 
as he was a-hanging from the bough. His end 
was pease.” Another, questioned in natural 
history, replied: ‘The hog has five toes on 
his four feet, and four toes on his hind feet, 
the cow has no toes, and cannot bark.” 


of Lansingburgh, N. Y., that the jig of time is 
about up. Referring to the recent phenomena 
observable in the evening sky, he writes to the 
New York Times: ‘I think the real solution to 
the enigma is to be found only in the word of 
the Lord. Let us reverently listen when God 
speaks: ‘And it shall come to pass in the last 
days, saith God. I will show wonders 
in heaven above.’ ‘Woe unto us, for the day 
goeth away, for the shadows of the evening are 
stretched out.’” It is a tolerably cold day 
when some religious crank is not found to ap- 
ply a scriptural explanation to mysteries which 
no other fellow can solve. 


Tue other day a priest in Kerry, says the Sl. 
James Gazette, went to his bishop. ‘I want 
you,” he said, ‘to giv me a general dispensing 
power for cases of perjury.” ‘For perjury?” 
said his lordship. ‘‘ What do the people want 
with that?” ‘‘ Faith,” answered the good 
father, ‘‘they can’t get on without it. For, 
first of all, the Moonlighters cometo them and 
swear them that they must say they didn’t 
know who they were; and then there’s the 
Arrears act, and they hav to take the oath 
they’re not worth a farthing; and you know in 
the Land Court they can’t get a reduction till 
they say they can’t pay their rent. In fact, my 
lord, the poor people hav to perjure themselvs 
at every turn.” 


mands, all law-abiding people will agree with. 
But, regardless of the Tribune’s theory, it has a 
very remarkable method of dealing with trades 
unions. Forinstance, Foreman Thompson, on 
behalf of the Tribune Company, signed an 
agreement with Typographical Union No. 6 to 
pay union prices for composition. That con- 
tract it broke, discharged all the union men, 
and filled its composing-room with ‘‘rats.” 
Viewed in the best light at present thrown 
upon this proceeding, it appears to hav been a 
piece of deliberate rascality. Though the 
Tribune professes to be published for the “best 
people,” it looks as if it were managed by about 
the worst ones. 


Tus is the story that the Rev. J. Hyatt 
Smith, ex-Congressman, told in his first sermon 
as pastor of the East Congregational church, 
in Tompkins ave., Brooklyn: ‘ There isin this 
town a friend of mine who had both feet shot 
away in the late war. As he lay on his straw 
pallet a woman approached him with a bun- 
dle. The sufferer hoped she would speak to 
him and giv of the oranges which he thought 
must assuredly be in the bundle, to slake his 
thirst. She bent over him and asked this ques- 
tion, ‘Are you prepared to die?’—asked this 
of him who lay there hoping to bring back to 
Brooklyn so much of himself as had not been 
hacked and cut away. When she had asked 
this question she slowly untied her bundle. 
It contained tracts. She was distributing 
tracts. And that was not all. Corporal Tan- 
ner, the sufferer, ended: ‘When I looked upon 
the tract it was on the sin of dancing. I feebly 
called her back and told her that I was con- 
verted, for I never would dance again.’” 


` Moxcure D. Conway, the well-known English 
Rationalistic preacher, writes the following 
from Australia to the Philadelphia Times: ‘‘ It 
may be that Christianity has not been well rep- 
resented here. A few men of fine culture hav 
attempted to preach in thisregion, but hay not 
remained very long. There aremany ignorant 
and disputatious preachers of all denomina- 
tions, but itis rare to hear even members of 
their congregations speak with warmth or sat- 
isfaction of their ministrations. Under these 
circumstances a curious religious situation has 
arisen. The humanly religious sentiment ap- 
pears to be concentrating itself in a sort of 
famished hunger after some new and fresh as- 
surance of a future life. This may partly ac- 
count for the wide prevalence of Spiritualism 
in the colonies. In Sydney it has formed a sort 
of alliance with Freethought. Two theaters in 


A 
Ir is the notion of Mr. Thomas W. Brooks, 


Tue Tribune last Sunday printed an eminently 
proper editorial on the subject of labor organi- 
zations. The theory of it, that strikers must not 
commit overt acts in order to enforce their de- 


his seat in the House of Commons. 


that city are crowded every Sunday night with 
unchurched and non-Christian audiences, tick- 
ets being bought at the door. When Proctor, 
the astronomer, was lecturing in the colonies, 
there was a battle about this. Sir Henry 
Parkes, then in power, forbade his Sunday 
evening lecture with ‘tickets as usual.’ A vast 
crowd assembled in front of the closed theater, 
and the astronomer addressed them, asking 
them to disperse peaceably. This they did, 
but the incident was followed by an agitation 
in which the Sunday lecturers succeeded. One 
of these is Dr. Hughes, an Oxonian, who is a 
simple secularist. The other is Charles Bright, 
who is a Freethinker and Spiritualist. Mrs. 
Bright, who was Mrs. Pillars, widow of a Uni- 
tarian preacher, has also begun to lecture in the 
theater. All of these are able lecturers, and 
there are about three thousand people who 
every Sunday night attend lectures in the two 
theaters. Orchestral music is added at Dr. 
Hughes’s lecture, and also at a similar one in 
the Opera House at Melbourne every Sunday 
evening. Theosophy of Mr. Sinnet’s school 
also begins to find adherents here in the colo- 
nies.” 


As we expected, Mr. Bradlaugh has again 
been voted out of Parliament. Mr. Henry La- 
bouchere, member for Northampton, and Mr. 
Thomas Burt, member for Morpeth, accompa- 
nied Mr. Bradlaugh to the table in the House 
of Commons on Monday, the 11th inst. There 


Mr. Bradlaugh administered the oath to him- 


self, and placed a signed paper on the table, 
bowing as he did so tothe speaker. The latter 
informed Mr. Bradlaugh that he had not con- 
formed to the rules, and ordered him to with- 
draw until his conduct had been considered 
by the House. Mr. Bradlaugh at that with- 
drew under the peers’ gallery. Mr. Gladstone 
made no motion, whereupon Sir Stafford North- 
cote moved that Mr. Bradlaugh be not per- 
mitted to take the oath. Carried, 280 to 167. 
A motion by Sir Stafford Northcote that Mr. 
Bradlaugh be excluded from the precincts of 
the House was carried—228 to 120. When 
the tellers came to the table to report the re- 
sult, Viscount Crichton announced that Mr. 
Bradlaugh had voted egainst the motion. Mr. 
T. M. Healy, member for Monaghan, thereupon 
moved that Mr. Bradlanugh’s vote be cancelled. 
Mr. Healy accused the government of being in 
collusion with Mr. Bradlaugh. The motion 
was carried by a vote of 258 to 161, Mr. Brad- 
laugh voting with the minority. Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s next move was to apply for and receive 
the ‘* Chiltern Hundreds,” which he did on the 
12th. This is equivalent to a resignation of 
No office 
having emolument attached can be conferred 
by the Crown on a member without his thereby 
vacating his seat, and it is only by obtaining 
office that a member can rid himself of the 
duties which any body of constituents may im- 
pose upon him, even against his will. The 
Crown, therefore, for the convenience of the 
House, is generally willing to confer on any 
member ‘‘the Stewardship of her Majesty’s 
Chiltern Hundreds, the Stewardship of the 
Manor of Poynings, of East Hendred and North- 
stead, or the Escheatorship of Munster,” sine- 
cures which he continues to hold till some 
other member solicits a similar accommoda- 
tion. In the House of Commons the same day 
Labouchere moved that a new writ be issued 
for an election in Northampton to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. Lord Randolph Churchill moved an 
adjournment of the debate on this motion, in 
order to prevent the House from being placed 
in an unpleasant position in case Mr. Brad- 
laugh should be re-elected. The motion was 
rejected by a vote of 203 to 145, and, after 
some discussion, the writ was issued. By his 
action in the House of Commons Mr. Brad- 
laugh has rendered himself liable to an aggre- 
gate penalty of £1,500. He has gone to North- 
ampton, and will probably be re-elected. At 
this distance it is not easy to see just what he 
will gain by this procedure, but as he is one 
of the best lawyers in England, as well as a 
man of indomitable wili, undoubtedly he has 


a well-defined purpose which will be turned to | the child. 


the advantage of the Secular party. 


3 


Glews of the Week. 


Cerywayo, king of the Zulus of Africa, is re- 
ported dead. 


Ex Maani, the False Prophet of the Sondan, 
has won another battle from the Egyptians. 


Tom Taums’s widow has applied for a 
license to open a museum on the Bowery in 
this city. 

Tue New Jersey assembly has appointed a 
special committee on woman suffrage, and a 


hearing will be given to the advocates of that 
reform. 


Tur ‘ citizens” of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
resolved at a recent meeting to petition the 


board of education to hav Bible reading in 


public schools resumed. 


Tue Rey. Silas Smith, of Moberly, Mo., has 
been sentenced to five years’ imprisonment in 
the penitentiary for instigating the burning of 
a Baptist church in that city last September. 


Tue Turkish authoritics having attacked the 
privileges of the Greek patriarch, the Cretans 
hay revolted and taken up arms. Turkish sol- 
diers to the number of five thousand are to be 
sent to Crete. 


Mr. Brapzaven’s appeal against the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms for romoving him from the 
House of Commons or not permitting him to 
enter, has been disallowed by tho Court of 
Queen’s Bench. 


Onn of the Jews who were tried on a false 
charge of murdering a girl in Hungary some 
time ago, and acquitted, is now living in this 
city. He says that his Christian neighbors 
drove him from his country. 

Memoriat meetings were held and addresses 
were delivered in this city last Sunday in honor 
of the late Wendell Phillips. The Rev. Dr. 
Fulton likened him to Jeremiah, but regretted 
that he never made any confession of Christ. 


Tur steamer Notting Hill struck an iceberg 
on the Atlantic last week, and had to be de- 
serted by the passengers and crew about 400 
miles off St. Johns, New Foundland. Other 
steamers from Europe report that fields of ice 
were encountered in midocean. 


Tur Rev. Charles B. Eaton, of this city, said 
in a sermon last Sunday that to put down 


gambling it would be necessary to stop raffing 


at church fairs, and that no minister who 


would countenance these was in a condition 
to ery out agninst. gambling saloons. 


M. Roupaire, the French hydrographer, who 


conceived the ides of cutting through the dunes 
which separate the Sahara from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, in order to flood the desert, is 


about to start for Tunis, armed with the neces- 


sary firman from the sultan to begin opera- 
tions. 


Ir is reported that a book is about to be pub- 
lished in England showing that Queen Victoria 
was married to her gillie, John Brown, shortly 
after the death of Prince Albert, which alleged 
fact explains the queen’s gricf over the death 
of her nominal servant. Victoria has herself 
just written a book which she dedicates to the 
dead Brown. 


Fuoops prevail along the Ohio river and 
many towns are submerged. The rising 
waters hav deprived the city of Cincinnati of 
its gaslight; houses hav been floated off in 
Portsmouth, and the streets of Wheeling are 
blocked with wrecked buildings. At last 
accounts the hight of the water was increasing. 
The damage will reach millions. Relief for 
the sufferers is asked for. 


A case to test the legal standing of Mormons 
in Georgia has come up in that state. Two 
years ago a man named Echols was converted 
to Mormonism, went to Colorado, and became 
a preacher. He now returns, demands the 
allegiance of his wife, and has sued out a writ 
of habeas corpus for his child. The writ is 
resisted on the ground that Mormonism renders 
the father unfit to hav the guardianship of | 
The case excites considerable com- 
ment. 
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at Hresthought Romange. 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
CHAPTER X. 


THE MYSTERY DARKENS. 


__A letter was handed Cupples at the supper-table. 
He seldom had one, and its receipt was quite an event. 
He opened and read it. Fora moment he was like 
a stone, and for another the air was blue with curses. 
Even Mrs. Cupples was amazed. 
The letter ran as follows: 
Mr. Corres: 

My Friend: I left my baby at your house. I did not know 
whose house it was until afterwards—I was in such a hurry. 
Tam glad you like the baby. Imayneverseeitagain. Iran 
away from my master because he was cruel to me and my 
baby. Iam afraid he will catch me again. But don’t let the 
baby go. Amy Borron. 

Now, a “nigger” was something that Cupples act- 
ually disdained. Its touch was contamination. Of 
course, he would let one black his boots and brush 
his coat; but if one should happen to shake hands 
with him he would feel that he must wash seven 
times to get rid of the uncleanness. The thought 
that he had been waiting upon a “nigger” baby, 
kissing it and hugging it, and showing it off to 
friends and neighbors, and boasting of its heavenly 
beauty, was astounding and hideous. 

“Only think of it, Mariar,” said Cupples, when he 
was calm enough to speak plain English. “Only 
think of it! Tve carried it in my bosom like my own 
flesh and blood—a nigger!’’—with a fresh volley. 

“That pretty little thing a nigger? It can’t be,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Cupples. ‘Why, it was white as 
snow.” 

“I know it,” said Cupples. “It would hav de- 
ceived the very elect. But it’s a nigger. Its mother 
was running away when she left it here. Oh, the 
wretch !” 

“Well, it’s gone, and we can thank our stars for 
that,” said his wife. 

“To think,” cried Cupples, “that I should hav 
hugged and kissed it so—and it smelt fresh as a rose, 
too. Dear me! I wish I could spit it out. Burn the 
clothes and chop up the cradle for kindling-wood.” 

He rushed to McGuffum and told him the sad 
story. 

“Don’t hunt after it. It’s all right. I shan’t be 
troubled about it after this. But to think that I 
should have paid so much attention to a nigger. It’s 
a fraud that ought to be punished. Why didn’t she 
pin a note to it, saying, ‘This is a nigger? How 
else would I a-known it—so white and pretty, and 
without a smell on it, and not a crinkle in its hair?— 
though, come to think of it, it was bald-headed and 
it couldn’t crinkle. Why didn’t she put a wig on? 
Nothing to tell it by!” 

Sheriff McGuffum condoled: 

“Well, Cupples, we'll give you absolution. I think 
the President himself would hav been taken in. It 
was a perfect imitation, and no mistake, of a white 
baby. Indeed, I’ve seen white babies blacker ’n 
that, and worse smelling, by all odds. But white’s 
white, and black’s black. The baby’s a nigger by 
birth, and is black if we could only find it out. But 
it’s your treat, Cupples, and I'm ready.” 

It was all out in an hour, and there was “ multitu- 
dinous laughter” at the unfortunate Cupples. The 
gossips were happy, and remarks various. 

Said Billy Stubbs: 

“ Hung by the heavens with black.” 

Said the Rev. Hapgood: 

“Can the Ethiopian change his skin?” and at the 
prayer-meeting he gave out the hymn, “Praise God 
trom whom all blessings flow.” 3 

Said Dr. Dobson: 

“One part nigger, ninety-nine parts white. Nig- 
ger all-conquering. Great are the mysteries of gene- 
alogy!” 

Cupples slept that night like a log. Forty glasses 
of lager bier settled his perturbed feelings. 


Cuarter XI. 
CHANGE OF BASE. 


Cupples went to work the next day with a head- 
ache and a “stiffupperlip.” The sheeny tin received 
many a resounding blow. He made things fly at 
times. It wouldn’t do to talk with him; his replies 
were short and sharp. He ate his dinner in silence, 
inwardly cursing, no doubt, the baby who had be- 
fooled him, won his affections under false pretenses; 
showing off as an angel of light when it was only an 
imp of darkness. Not only the human heart, but the 
human skin, is deceitful above all things, thought 
Cupples. 

The afternoon wore slowly away. He dealt no 
more resounding blows; they came slowly and feebly. 
He didn’t answer a single question, even by a look. 
At supper-time he put his tools carefully away, and 
hung his apron up, instead of throwing it upon the 
floor as usual. 

He burried home, made a hasty meal in portent- 
ous quiet, and then roared out: 


“ Mariar, I’m going after that baby. I’m bound to 
have it!” ; ' 

“Tm glad of it,” burst in Mrs. Cupples, with “tears 
in her voice,” and flung herself ponderously upon his 
bosom. It was an unexpected blow to Cupples, but 
he gallantly recovered, and gave her a smacking kiss 
and a mighty hug. l 

“Get things ready. Ill go right up and, see Guf- 
fum. He must put me on the trail somehow.” 

He astounded McGuffum with his strange resolve. 

“What! after that nigger baby ?” he cried. 

“Don’t talk that way,” said Cupples fiercely. “It’s 
my baby; it’s the very light of heaven—a part of my 
own soul—and I can’t live without it. I’ll hunt for 
it till I find it. You don’t know, Guffum, how a baby 
gets into a fellow’s heart. I thought I could throw 
it off. I might as weil cut my flesh out. I must go. 
You must help.me. Move heaven and earth. It’s 
somewhere in the world, and I'll go to the end of it 
but PU fetch it back again.” 

Sheriff McGuffum, though he was a Democrat of 
the first water (and whisky), was ready to help, for 
he was a good fellow at heart, and willing at any time 
to do a favor when it didn’t interfere with his own 
interest. Besides, he saw that Cupples was in dead 
earnest, and that if he refused to help him he would 
incur his mortal hatred, and thereby lose his vote, 
and perhaps the votes of several others over whom 
Cupples had considerable influence. The sheriff was 
level-headed even in the most surprising situations, 
and knew which side of his bread was buttered. 
Generosity and selfishness coincided in this case, as 
it frequently does in others, thanks to a benign provi- 
dence. If it did not I don’t see how even providence 
could do much for the welfare of the race. 

“Of course I'll help,” said the sheriff. “But itll 
be a difficult job—first to find out where the baby is, 
for we have no clue but the letter; and then, after 
you've found out, to go after it and get it. It’s prob- 
ably in Kentucky somewhere, in the possession of its 
owner—and only think, Cupples, we've got to break 
the Fugitive Slave law; and how often have we called 
that the palladium of our liberties. It was only the 
other night we had a grand ratification meeting and 
shouted ourselves hoarse over it.” 

“That’s so,” said Cupples. “But what's the Con- 
stitution compared to a baby? Politics is one thing, 
and happiness is another; and if politics goes ag’in’ 
happiness, why, it must suffer, that’s all. Tl vote the 
Democratic ticket every time. It’s the ticket of my 
fathers, and I'll stick to it to my latest posterity. But 
Pll steal that baby, law or no law. They say re- 
ligion mustn’t meddle with politics. Well, I say 
that politics mustn’t meddle with religion, and it’s 
my religion to get that baby back. It’s the very di- 
vinity of my home. I can’t worship God unless I 
have that little thing to help me. It’s all the prayer- 
book I’ve got.” 

“ All right,” said the sheriff. “It makes no differ- 
ence so long as you'll stick to the party. We can’t al- 
ways practice what we preach. Of course we ought 
to give the slaves up, but then it’s a poor law that 
won't work both ways, and give ’em back again if 
we happen to want ’em bad enough. All’s fair in 
love, and babies are no exception. Sergeant Jones 
is the man you want, Cupples. He'll pull you through, 
I know, and I'll call him right in.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Beecher’s Enigmatical Course Explained. 


Brother Beecher deserves great credit for the bold 
and manly defense which he made on Sunday of the 
persecuted Newton. 

But what does Mr. Beecher mean by the difference 
between ignorant and enlightened religion ? 

He must know that if the myths of the Old Testa- 
ment are swept away like so many cobwebs, the re- 
ligion which is based upon them goes with them, in 
theory at least. i 

In practice he seems resolved that such shall not 
be the case, and in this he is wiser than most of the 
men who make religion a business. 

Everybody knows that the myths of Moses hav 
been knocked into smithereens. 

If Quackenbos and the other quacks hav their way, 
people will only laugh at those fictions and giv the 
churches the cold shoulder. 

The consequence of this will be that religion as a 
business will fail utterly. 

Or the other hand, if Beecher, Newton, and other 
men capable of understanding the situation, and 
bold enough to sweep away the dusty cobwebs of an 
abandoned faith, are allowed to hav their way, they 
will reconstruct the business in such a way that it 
will again become prosperous. 

And this leads us to a proper understanding of the 
difference between ignorant and enlightened re- 
ligion. 

Ignorant religion is the religion which the churches 
teach, but which must fail as a business, because 
it is based on fictions as absurd as the story of Santa 
Claus. : 

Enlightened religion is the religion which the 
churches must teach, or giv up the game as some- 
thing in which there is no longer a public interest. 
— Truth. 


Facts and Fallacies in Regard to the Ne 


Testament. í 


REWARD OF SAINTS.——WHO ARE SAINTS?—WHAT, WHERE, AND 
WHEN SHALL BE THEIR REWARD ? 


Did Jesus come on earth and die to save all man- 
kind? No. Christ positivly declares he came only 
to the Jews. “ But he answered and said, I am not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
Then came she and worshiped him, saying, Lord help 
me. But he answered and said, It is not meet to 
take the children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs” 
(Matt. xv, 24, 26). i j 

When Christ sent out his disciples to preach the 
gospel, he forbade their preaching to any but Jews. 
“These twelve Jesus sent forth and commanded them, 
saying, Go not into the way of the gentiles, and into 
any city of the Samaritans enter ye not ” (Matt. x, 5). 

The gospel was never preached to gentiles until 
Peter had his strange vision of the sheet let down 
from heaven, containing all manner of unclean things 
(Acts x, 9-18). This, according to Bible chronology, 
was not until a.p. 41, more than seven years after the 
date given as that of the crucifixion of Christ. 

We read of Jesus weeping over Jerusalem. Butit 
should be remembered that this was not on account 
of sinners in general, but of Jews. “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest - 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would I 
hav gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and. ye 
would not” (Matt. xxiii, 87). 

Again Jesus declares, “Ye worship ye know not ` 
what; we know what we worship; for salvation is of 
the Jews” (John iv, 22). And Paul, although calling 
himself the especial apostle to the gentiles (thus ig- 
noring Peter and the sheet vision), indorses this. 
“Who are Israelites; to whom pertaineth the adop- 
tion, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving 
of the law, and the service of God, and the promises; 
whose are the fathers and of whom as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came” (Rom. ix, 4, 5). 

How often we hear of people being converted by 
the sweet and loving invitation of Jesus: ““Comé unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
giv you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me; for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls” (Matt. xi, 28, 29). But 
this was never meant to apply to any but the Jews. 

Many priests and Sunday-school teachers often 
quote the words of Jesus, as applicable to their little 
children. “And they brought unto him also infants, 
that he would touch them; but when his disciples 
saw it they rebuked them. But Jesus called them 
unto him, and said, Suffer little children to come unto ` 
me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
God” (Luke xviii, 15, 16). 

But the “all ye” of Jesus did not embrace or in 
any sense include gentiles. The “suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me ” of Jesus never recognized any 
but the children of the chosen race—the children of 
Israel. They, and they alone, comprised all to him. 
All others he regarded—yea, branded—as dogs 
(Matt. xv, 26). Christ declared he was careful when 
addressing the multitude to speak only in parables. 
“ All these things spake Jesus unto the multitude in 
parables; and without a parable spake he not unto 
them ” (Matt. xiii, 34). 

Christians do not love or worship the Jesus Christ 
of the New Testament, but an ideal Christ, a Jesus 
of their imagination, the embodiment of all that is 
good, pure, gentle, and lovable. A very slight com- 
parison of the Jesus of the New Testament and the 
Jesus of their adoration would dispel the illusion, 
and result in very prompt and emphatic repudiation 
of the Jesus Christ of the gospels. . 

Suppose I discovered there was a conspiracy to 
wreck the night express; that on a very steep em- 
bankment the rails had been unspiked, and when the 
train reached this place it must inevitably be precip- 
itated down the embankment; nothing can save the 
passengers from mutilation and horrible death. I 
enter the cars, as the train stands in the depot, about 
to start on its fated journey. I pass through and 
notify every Mason, by secret signals, to leave the 
train; they come out, I tell them of the danger, but 
forbid and prevent their warning any of the passen- 
gers not Masons. Men, women, and children are go- 
ing unconsciously to their horrible doom. . But, lest 
any of them should understand, take warning, and so 
be saved, I am careful to use only such signs and 
words as I am sure they cannot understand. 

Would the Jesus that Christians revere, their ideal 
savior, do or sanction such a course? Could they 
reverence and adore him if he should himself so act? 
Read carefully. his own words: “And he said unto 
them, Unto you it is given to know the mystery of 
the kingdom of God, but unto them that are without, 
all these things are done in parables, that seeing 
they may see, and not perceive, and hearing they 
may hear, and not understand; lest at any time they 
should be converted, and their sins should be for- — 
given them” (Mark, iv, 11, 12). 

The so-called son of God, the savior of mankind, 
the gentle, pitying savior, declares he took especial 
pains to prevent men, women, and children from be- 
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ing converted, lest their sins should be forgiven them 
and they be saved from eternal death and hell. 

. But the New Testament claims the gentiles were 
grafted in at Christs crucifixion. How we are not 
told. . Certainly Christ made no allusion to anything 
of the kind at the cross. But allowing the authority 
of Peter and Paul sufficient, we will take it for grant- 
ed Christ, who was co-equal with God, co-worker in 


Abraham was born (John viii, 58), who knew all the 
will and purposes of the father—yea, was in the 
father and the father in him (John xiv, 10, 11), yet 
did not know his coming to the Jews was all in vain, 
did not know that all his wonderful miracles, all his 
preaching, teaching, sufferings—nay, even his death, 
resurrection, and ascension, or the raising many of 
the bodies of the saints which slept, and sending 
them into the city to appear unto many (Matt. xxvii, 
52), would never induce the Jews to accept or in the 
least believe in Jesus as the monarch; that in spite 


Suppose we admit, finding his every effort fail, he did 
permit the disciples to turn to the gentiles and try if 
they would accept and believe in him. 

We come now to the question, What, according to 
the New Testament, are the conditions on which 
Jews or gentiles may insure reward—be admitted to 
heaven ? 

The first condition is poverty. 

Christ declares, “ Blessed be ye poor, for yours is 
the kingdom of God” (Luke vi, 20). 

Christ positivly asserts the rich are shut out from 
heaven, although from youth to old age they hav kept 
every precept of the moral law. “All our righteous- 
nesses are as filthy rags” (Isa. Ixiv, 6); unless the rich 
sell all they hav, and giv it to the poor, they cannot 
inherit eternal life. . 

“ The young man saith unto him, All these things 
hav I kept from my youth up; what lack I yet? Je- 
sus said unto him, If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and giv to the poor, and thou 
shalt hav treasure in heaven; and come and follow 
me, But when the young man heard that saying, he 
went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions ” 
(Matt. xix, 16, 24). Mark informs us that although 
Jesus loved this young man, the condition of pov- 
erty was imperativ. “Then Jesus beholding him 
loved him, and said unto him, One thing thou lack- 
est; go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and giv 
to the poor, and thou shalt hav treasure in heaven; 
and come take up the cross and follow me. And he 
was sad at that saying, and went away grieved; for 
he had great possessions ” (Mark x, 21, 22). 

Christ impresses the fact that only the poor can 
ever enter heaven still more emphatically in the story 
of the rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi, 19-24). 
There is not the slightest intimation that the rich 
man had been guilty of any wrong—he may hav rig- 
orously kept the commandments from his youth up. 
All the reason assigned for his being in hell, suffering 
the torture of its flames, was that on earth he was 


‘rich. True, he fared sumptuously every day, but this 


could not be wrong, for Lazarus desired to be fed 
with some of the same food. He was clothed in pur- 
ple and fine linen; there was no law against it. The 
priests of the temple were so clothed by the express 
command of God. Ifthe rich man had been dressed 
in rough, mean clothing, we might hav inferred he 
was miserly and avaricious. His wearing purple and 
fine linen gave employment to artisans, merchants, 
and tailors; he thus provided employment for, and 
promoted the happiness of, his fellow-creatures. 

There is no word or hint that Lazarus was good or 
virtuous. He is simply described as a beggar full of 
sores, and this was his sole claim and title to heaven. 
But that it was all-sufficient is confirmed by Jesus— 
“ Blessed be ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of 
God” (Luke vi, 20). “ But woe unto you that are 
rich, for ye hav received your consolation ” (Luke vi, 
24). 

Nor do we find that, after the gentiles are alleged 
to hav been grafted in, this condition was changed. 
James denounces the wealthy—*‘ Go to, now, ye rich 
men, weep and howl, for your miseries that shall 
come upon you ” (James v, 1). 

Having sold all we hav and given to the poor, so 
that we belong to that class ourselvs, we must next 
love our enemies. Christ commands: “ But I say 
unto you which hear, Love your enemies, do good to 
them which hate you. Bless them that curse you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you ” (Luke 
vi, 27, 28). 

Not alone does Jesus insist, as conditions to going 
to heaven, that we love our enemies, but we must hate 


our friends, all who are nearest and dearest to us. 


Heed the plain, unmistakable declarations of Jesus: 
“If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brothers, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple ” (Luke xiv, 26). f 
Desperately hav the learned doctors of divinity 
tried to smooth over, ignore, or explain away this 
most positiv declaration of Christ. But in vain. The 
word hate in this text is translated from the Greek 
word miseo, defined by Greenfield, “ To hate; regard 
with ill will; to detest; tv abhor.” It is. the same 


word used in Luke i, 71; vi, 22, 27; xiv, 26; xvi, 13; 


Christ. 
hateth [miseo, the very same word] his brother, he is 
a liar, for he that loveth not his brother, whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen?” (1 John iv, 20.) And again: “ Whosoever 
hateth [miseo, same word] his brother is a murderer; 
and ye know that no murderer hath eternal life abid- 
ing in him” (1 John iii, 15). 


outranks John. 
tianity, declares liars and murderers are not debarred 
from heaven, but are extolled as saints. 

was not his wife, but his sister, and sold her to 
Pharaoh for a lot of sheep and oxen (Gen. xii, 13-16). 
And he lied again in the same revolting, cowardly 
manner to King Abimelech (Gen. xx, 2). 

in regard to his wife, Rebekah (Gen. xxvi, 7). 

the sand (Ex. 2, 12). 


men, women, and children of her own nation (Joshua 
ii, 4, 5). 


ix, 21). 


exalted saint, Jael, in lying to and treacherously as- 
sassinating Sisera (Judges iv, v). 


22), lied to Uriah, committed adultery with his wife, 


We refer to these because the holy inspired Apostle 
Paul cites them to us as perfect saints—examples for 


‘model truth seeker, D. M. Bennett, taught, “ Let jus- 


clination to enter into the controversy so fiercely 
waged in regard to what constitutes baptism—im- 
mersion, pouring, or sprinkling. We simply call at- 
tention to the fact that the word baptized in the text 
is from the Greek word baptizo, defined by Green- 
field, “ To immerse, immerge, submerge, sink.” Pour 
is from the Greek word ekkeo, to pour, to gush out; 
and sprinkle, rantizo, sprinkled, to sprinkle, besprin- 
kle. And these words are never used interchangea- 
bly, or as synonyms. Having complied with all the 
conditions, the next question is, Where do saints go 
to obtain their reward ? Czas. B. REYNOLDS. 
oo 


Musings by the Way. 


IL 

For Adam's sin was’t God’s divine decree 
The race of man should lost and ruined be? 

Did he decree that through all coming time 

All should be born condemned for Adam’s crime— 
The countless millions who on earth should dwell, 
Condemned to suffer in an endless hell, 

Except the few who might embrace the plan 

He would provide to save the race of man, 

While out of every hundred, ninety-nine 

Should fail to profit by this plan divine ? 

And did he wait four thousand years from then 
Ere he this plan divine made known to men— 
Meanwhile the race, from date of their creation, 
Must die and go to hell without salvation? 

And when six thousand years their course had flown, 
It should be still to half earth’s sons unknown ? 
Did he devise that one-third part of God 

Should take a human form and tread earth’s sod, 
Pass here a few short years, be killed, and rise 

In resurrection up beyond the skies; 

And for this killing of God's body, he 

Would set the race of man from vengeance free, 
The exhibition of his wrath would quell, 

Nor punish every one in endless hell? 

But one who happens to “ believe” the story 

May gain admission to the world of glory, 

No matter what his life has been on earth, 

` If only he’s experienced this ‘‘ new birth,’ 

In selfish struggle to increase his own. 

He right and justice may hav never known— 

A swindler may hav been, a poor man’s dread, 
And children may for him hav cried for bread; 
He may hav been a pirate, man of strifo, 

A murderer and robber, all his life; 

Its last fow hours, why, then he must employ 

In being “born again” for endless joy; 

From Abram’s bosom he may then look down 

To hell, and on the unbelievers frown; 

But though in life a person mny hav been 

One of the most kind-hearted, best of men, 
Whose generous heart has sympathized with grief, 
And utmost efforts made to giv relief; 

A husband dear, a father kind, a friend, 

On whom one could with confidence depend; 

A generous neighbor, citizen erect, 

Whose honor, virtue, love won all respect; 

A friend of truth and culture of the mind, 

Who strove to elevate and bless mankind; 

Or may hav been a mother, fond and dear, 
Devoted to her children’s welfare here; 

Whose sympathy and love her family blessed, | 
Who loved and pitied all the poor distressed; 

Or youth, or maiden early death has claimed, 

Of cultured mind and generous heart, who aimed 
To rise in life and fill an honored place, 

And use their powers to benefit their race; 

Or aged man or woman come to reat, 

By all who know them honored, loved, and blest— 
If they do not believe in this absurd story, 
Debarred they must be from that world of glory. 
Can Reason sanction this? Cun this be true? 
Who of his God can entertain such view ? 

To some the evidence may be clear enough; 

No Rational can e'er believe such stuff. W. R. Dyer. 

Fo 


About Vivisection Again. 

E. B. Foors, JR., vo Exiiorr Presron, Sir: I am not 
inclined to be led aside from the main criticism I 
made of your essay on “ Vivisection.” There are 
various opinions as to the scientific value of, or ne- 
cessity for, vivisection, but as a class the medical pro- 
fession, who are capable of judging on such matters, 
believe it is useful and necessary to the pursuit of 
knowledge in physiology and pathology, while those 
whoare blinded by their excess ofsympathy shout their 
denials. To prove its utility would require more of 
my time and Tax Trurn Seekers space than the 
subject is worth. It is, as I contend, not enough of 
an evil to deserve attention from those who hav time 
and strength to devote to reforms. I am not “woe- 
fully ignorant of its atrocities,” having read most of 
Bergh’s onslaughts, as well as the productions of 
foreign societies for the repression of vivisection, but 
I hav attended a four years’ course in medical col- 
leges and laboratories without seeing anything ap- 
proaching to an “atrocity,” and my brother, who has 
graduated in a veterinary college, says be never saw 
or heard of such vivisection as Murdock describes. I 
do not therefore contend that what we hav not seen 
never happened, but feel positiv it is a very uncom- 
mon occurrence, and I do not believe that the agony 
of “ the little bay mare” can equal that of “a thou- 
sand slaughtered animals.” “To compare,” you 
say, “ the pain of slaughtering to that of vivisection 
is like comparing a single grain of sand to the mighty 
desert.” “ Why, how ridiculous you talk!” I should 
say, borrowing an expression from the sympathetic 
sex who make such a furor about vivisection. For 
every authentic account of an atrocious vivisection, 
I will bring you statistics of one hundred thousand 
animals cut in the throat, as many more knocked in 
the head, as many more killed in sport, as many more 
maimed by sportsmen, and left to die in slow torture 


xix, 14; xxi, 17. 
It is true the beloved disciple John disagrees with 
He says: “If a man say, I love God, and 


Here is certainly a flat contradiction; but Jesus 
And Paul, who really made Chris- 


Abraham lied about his wife, Sarah, declaring she 


Isaac learned of Abraham and lied in the same way 
Moses murdered the Egyptian, and hid his body in 
Rahab, the harlot, lied and betrayed to death both 


Gideon murdered Zebah and Zalmunna (Judges 


Barak aided and encouraged that most koly and 


David, the man after God’s own heart (Acts xiii, 


and then planned his death (2 Sam. xii, 9). 
So we might continue the list of the saints of old. 


us—saints of whom the world was not worthy, but 
who are sure of heaven; and we are urged to emulate 
their faith and character that we may share with them 
their reward, and dwell with them in heaven (Heb. 
xi, 17, 40). We may be met with the declaration, 
All those were cruel, vengeful, bloodthirsty, and Christ 
enjoins on us the very opposit of all this. He would 
hav us like himself—all gentleness, love, and mercy. 
Does he not enjoin us, “ Be ye therefore merciful, as 
your father also is merciful?” (Luke vi, 36.) We 
freely admit Christ did so teach and command. We 
are truth seekers, and the lamented and revered 


tice and right be the standard by which we govern 
our actions, and never forget that the grandest thing 
a man can perform is to do what is right under all 
circumstances.” We desire in this investigation that 
justice and right shall govern us, that we may noth- 
ing extenuate, nor aught set down in malice. 

Christ tells us distinctly how much of mercy to ex- 
ercise—* Be ye therefore merciful, as your father also 
is merciful.” To learn of the nature and extent of 
the father’s mercy, we turn to the Old Testament: 
“ Therefore will I also deal in fury; mine eye shall 
not spare, neither will I hav pity; and though they 
cry in mine ears with a loud voice, yet will I not hear 
them ” (Ezek. viii, 18). “Go ye after him through 
the city, and smite; let not your eye spare, neither 
hav ye pity. Slay utterly old and young, both maids 
and little children and women” (Ezek. ix, 5, 6). 
“God is jealous, and the Lord revengeth; the Lord 
revengeth and is furious; the Lord will take ven- 
geance on his adversaries, and he reserveth wrath for 
his enemies ” (Nahum i, 2). 

And we admit in this respect there is perfect har- 
mony between the characters of God, Christ, and the 
holy saints that Paul cites us to as examples. 

Christ's admonition, “ Be ye therefore merciful, as 
your father also is merciful,” applies to those who 
hav obeyed his injunction, “Search the scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye hav eternal life; and they are 
they which testify of me” (John v, 39). 

Christ evinced peither love nor sympathy for his 
own mother, brothers, or sisters. We read, “ Neither 
did his brethren believe in him ” (John vii, 5). And 
he declares, like his father, he will not fail to take 
vengeance. “ But those mine enemies which would 
not that I should reign over them, bring them hither 
and slay them before me ” (Luke xix, 27). “And to 
you who are troubled rest with us, when the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
obey not the gospel ” (2 Thess. i, 7, 8). 

The next condition of inheritance in heaven is: 
“ And unto him that smiteth thee on one cheek, offer 
also the other; and him that taketh away thy cloak, 
forbid not to take thy coat also. Giv to every man 
that asketh of thee; and of him that taketh away thy 
goods, ask them not again ” (Luke vi, 29, 30). 

This would be to encourage thieves and bullies, but 
Christ says, in this same chapter, realizing the diffi- 
culties, “And why call me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things which I say?” (Luke vi, 46.) | 

And, lastly, to ‘attain heaven, we must believe all 
things in the Bible, Old and New Testaments, and be 
baptized. “He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned” 
(Mark xvi, 16). We hav neither time, space, or in- 
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by injury and starvation. For every kind-hearted 
woman shocked by the accounts of vivisection, I will 
show you a hundred wearing a bird on a bonnet, 
whose life has been sacrificed to their fashion’s folly. 

To match every “ scratching of a newt’s tail,” I will 
offer one hundred lobsters in a boiling pot, put in 
alive. For every drop of blood lost in vivisection, I 
will ask you to look upon a chicken’s head and body 
severed on a block, and for every pang of pain caused 
by the vivisector’s knife, let me invite your sympa- 
thetic gaze to a fox hunted down by hounds and men 
(and women) till he is run to the “death.” The very 
hairs on that suffering “little bay mare” are not as 
numerous as the shotguns that hav been turned out 
by a single firm, and sold for the utterly useless 
slaughter of the innocents in field and forest. 

To cry out against vivisection in these times of 
flesh food, sport, and fashion is as though some one 
were to wax wroth at the sight of a caged canary, 
and bemoan its cruel confinement in times of human 
slavery. E. B. Foors, Jr. 


Young Dr. Foote Vivisected. 


To rar Eprror oF Taz Trura Seexer, Sir: It seems 
to me that the article of Dr. E. B. Foote, Jr., in Tae 
Trova SELKER of Jan. 12th, in reply to Elliott Preston 
on “Vivisection,” is not what I had been led to expect 
from his pen. It is a weak, lame, tame affair, and 
no answer at all to Mr. Preston’s argument. A man 
of Dr. Foote’s pretensions and acknowledged ability 
should hav known that two wrongs do not make one 
right; that because one thing is wrong does not 
make another wrong thing any the more justifiable. 
Admitting that the killing of animals for sport or 
food is wrong, it does not make Dr. Fcote’s favorit 
mode of killing any the less fiendish and cruel, and 
besides, they are not parallel cases, since, in the one 
case, they generally kill their victims as quickly and 
painlessly as possible, while in the other its agony 
is intensified and prolonged to the uttermost. He 
must put a very low estimate upon the intelligence 
of the readers of Tue Trura Srrxer, to expect they 
will be so easily satisfied and convinced. His cause 
is a bad one, and his pleadings must, of necessity, be 
weak and feeble. Better for him and it had he kept 
silent, especially him, if he values the good opinion 
of the common people throughout the country. I 
am glad this subject is being ventilated, so that the 
common people can learn somewhat of its cruelties 
and horrors. I agree with Mr. Preston as so happily 
expressed in his verse. I would not admit into my 
family, professionally, if I knew it, one of those mon- 
sters of cruelty (pardon me, Mr. Editor, if I put it too 


mildl 
7) ‘—— With hands that reek 


With the blood of the tortured brute.” 

Should it be said, “Then you will hav no doctor,” 
well, be it so, then; PI let nature take its course, 
which I think in many—may I not say in most?— 
cases would be the the better course. I agree fully 
with the sentiment of another—I will not enter on 
my list of friends the man who needlessly sets foot 
upon a worm. I don’t propose to discuss this sub- 
ject at length, I leave it with Mr. Preston, who is fully 
competent to attend to Dr. Foote, if, indeed, his 
article is deemed worthy of any attention. 

Mill Brook, Conn. Harvey W. Pinney. 

on 
A Tribute to a Deserving Man. 


To ran Eprror or Tue Trurs Serer, Sir: Probably 
no man ever attained such remarkable popularity in 
so short a time as Chas. B. Reynolds. Only a short 
time ago he was, as I understand, preaching “ Christ 
and him crucified,” and all the other dogmas of Chris- 
tianity, with just as much honesty, sincerity, and ve- 
racity as he is now proclaiming the truths of that 
higher integration—Infidelity, Agnosticism, Free- 
thought. He was, I say, earnest in his belief at first, 
until, through his ardent research, scrutiny, and in- 
vestigation, convinces that Christianity and its doc- 
trines were a gigantic falsehood. ‘True to his rever- 
ence for truth and honesty, he, at a great sacrifice, 
knowing the great social ostracism that would follow, 
coupled also with the rending asunder of dear associ- 
ations, taking, as it were, his very life into his own 
hands, jeopardizing the coming future, comes forth 
like a pillar of fire from heaven, proclaiming this new 
gospel, Rationalism. Since that he has been doing a 
mighty work for humanity. The barriers of church 
tyranny, priestcraft, and superstition hav already re- 
ceived a terrible onslaught from which they can never 
recover. The church militant is again being called 
up to giv reason why it should continue to exist. 
And even more, its very foundation has again been 
attacked as not before since the days of Bennett, 
Paine, and Voltaire. The citadel and her weakened 
battlements are being reduced, and the grand eccle- 
siastical paraphernaliais in danger. Since the Roch- 
ester Convention, and even before, I hav been in- 
spired with the grand and very instructiv communi- 
cations of the gentleman now under consideration. 
His writings and discourses which appear almost 
weekly in Tux Truru Srrxzr are alone well worth 
the price of the paper, and certainly they are well 
worthy of still a wider circulation. Every Liberal— 


yes, even fair-minded Christian—should read and 
study his articles. l 


None but an honest man, and one truly devoted to 


truth, could write such voluminous’ articles, which 
show an inexhaustible amount of patient and labori- 
ous investigation, the most famous of which is his 
“ Facts and Fallacies in Regard to the New Testa- 
ment.” Paine and Bennett had written quite exten- 


sivly in exposing the prophecies of the Old Testa- 


ment, but Mr. Reynolds in his “Facts and Fallacies” 


surely strikes aloud the keynote in these expositions. 


He writes very much more in detail concerning them, 
shows their true application, and at once convinces 


even the most credulous of the great perversion of 


truth by the gospel writers in endeavoring to thrust 
upon the world a falsehood in behalf of a foretelling 


of the coming of the messiah. The church has never 
yet undertaken to refute these expositions, which she 
would only be too glad to do were it possible to do 
so. Again, concerning the birth, life, teachings, 
miracles, crucifixion, and ascension of Christ, on 
which must either stand or fall ths whole Christian 
system, as they are proved true or false, Mr. Reynolds 
shows most conclusivly that they are from beginning 
to end not entitled to any sane man’s belief. Oh, 
were there now one thousand Reynoldses to lead the 
van onward to victory and truth! But I must revert 
to the subject more particularly in question, and that 
is an appeal to all live Liberals and the Liberal move- 
ment in general, that while we hav such men as Mr. 
Reynolds in our ranks to go forth to do battle for 
the right, truth, and humanity, we, as Liberals, 
should renew our courage, and say faithfully, They 
shall be supported and kept at work. Again, I re- 
peat, Mr. Reynolds has done, and is doing, a great 
work for the Liberal cause. We cannot do without 
his valuable services. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I would suggest that 


Mr. Reynolds's “Facts and Fallacies,” complete, be 
put in pamphlet or book form for preservation, and 
to be used with those of John E. Remsburg and 


others of much value for missionary work. These 


very important productions are wonderful in them- 
selvs, and are having a great influence for good. 
The Christian world will never undertake answering 


them. L. DeWrrr GRISWOLD. 


Auburn, N. Y. 
etl 


The Liberal Club. 
Bad weather made the attendance at the 326th 


meeting of the Manhattan Liberal Club rather smaller 
than usual, but still there was a goodly gathering of 
sociable people. 
order to hav a good chat before the lecture began. 
Several had not finished the arguments they had en- 
tered into when the secretary arose to read the record 
of the previous meeting, which was in the main in- 
audible. 
ence when the chair announced that they had heard 
the minutes. 


These came early, most of them, in 


It was therefore news to many of the audi- 


The death of Mr. H. Neymann was mentioned, 


which took place on the afternoon of the 8th. The 
deceased was a well-known Liberal, the husband of 
Mrs. Clara Neymann, whose name is perhaps still 
more familiar in Liberal circles. 
take place on Sunday, attended by Mr. Wakeman and 
others. 


The funeral was to 


The lecturer of the evening was Mr. Charles V. 


Wingate, Civil Engineer, on “Sanitary Problems.” 
He was much pleased, he said, to- see so fine an audi- 
ence before him. It was encouraging. At his first 
lecture on this subject the hall had been crowded 
with thirteen persons, and at his next a tumultuous 
concourse of twenty had thronged to hear him. The 
speaker gave some startling statistics in regard to 
the evils of tenement-house life in New York. From 
eighty to one hundred persons were crowded into 
some of our down-town tenements, and the death 
rate in them was nearly ten per cent per annum. 
The Italian population were the most unsanitary in 
their modes of living. They livedjin the tenements 
where the light of the sun never came, and the bath 
was unknown to them. Compulsion should be exer- 


cised in these cases to enforce cleanliness and pre- 
vent the engendering and spread of zymotic diseases, 
every form of which had its rise in these crowded 
houses. Mr. Wingate had no confidence that the 
average Christian missionary work would effect any 
perceptible results as now carried on. Personal at- 
tention must be paid. The tenement-house quarters 
must be visited and good examples set to take the 
place of religious gush, of which there was now far 
too much. There must be reform in the construction 
of buildings and in the system of draining, and the 
number of occupants to a certain area must be lim- 
ited. Mr. Wingate spoke rapidly for about an hour 
and a quarter. His discourse is straightaway and 
his style vigorous. 

Mr. Robert Blizzard communicated some interest- 
ing information about the condition of the poor in 
Paris. It was not so bad, however, as in New York. 
He had found a pig on the fourth floor of a house in 
this city, and the pig seemed to him the most repu- 
table occupant of the whole tenement, so far as clean- 
liness went. Mr. Blizzard also said that the women- 
employes in the best hotels of this city were obliged 


to sleep in subterranean chambers below the pave- 
ments of the streets in beds only a fo-t apart. 

Mr. Cohen, who is a Socialist, believed that the 
question of how to effect universal human happiness 
would never be settled while men retained private 
ownership in land and houses. The houseless chil- 
dren of the city were little Jesuses, having not where 
to lay their heads. The rich people, the speaker 
said, must know that they were not following Christ’s 
teachings, to sell what they hav and giv to the poor; 
yet he had observed that they usually hung on to 
their wealth and took the risk. 

Mr. Mark, or “Brick,” Pomeroy responded to an 
invitation to speak. Those who hav seen his Great 
West and hav never seen the editor may not know 
that the picture of “Parson” Pomeroy published 
each week in that journal is a striking likeness: of 
Brick himself. Such, however, is the fact. Mr. 
Pomeroy spoke briefly to the subject under discus- 
sion. He had no faith in the so-called Christian 
church. It led men’s thoughts above the sufferings 
of their fellow-creatures, and fixed them on the king- 
dom come. He had once belonged to the church, 
and the best thing he ever did was when he got out 
of it. He worried so much about his soul that he 
forgot when the calves needed to be fed and the cows 
to be milked. The evils which the lecturer of the 
evening had been discussing were enormous, and he 
wished him God-speed and humanity-speed in the 
good work he designed to do. Next Friday evening 
Mr. Pomeroy speaks before the club on “ The Cause 
of Panics.” ; 

Mr. Henry Stone alluded to the Catholic protecto- 
ries of this city which were mere manufactories for 
Catholics. The expense incurred in supporting chil- 
dren in those institutions was more than twice what 
it needed to be. He would guarantee that five hun- 
dred children up to five and six years of age could be 
supported at the rate of ten cents apiece per day. 
He would be willing to devote his life to the care of 
destitute children if anyone would agree to furnish 
him a comfortable living. Mr. Stone was among the 
Shakers for a time, and there gained his experience 
and knowledge as to the expense of caring for chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Wakeman spoke of the desirability of founding 
a Liberal Children’s Home. The times seemed ripe 
for it, and the occasion propitious. Mr. Hugh Byron 
Brown, of Brentwood, Long Island, had his heart and 
soul in the work; there was a fund in the hands of 
the Church of Humanity, the interest of which he had 
no doubt the trustees would be willing to devote to 
that purpose; and here was Mr. Stone with the 
necessary experience. Mr. Pomeroy arose to say that. 
he would giv one hundred dollars, and guarantee 
another hundred when enough had been subscribed 
to assure the trial of the experiment for one year. 

Mr. Wingate, in conclusion, thanked his critics 
cordially for the merciful way they had treated his 
lecture. It was his intention to continue the agita- 
tion of the sanitary problem, and if possible carry 
out the first provision of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which was the right to life itself. 


The Other Side. 


To ras Eprror or Tus Trura Szexer, Sir: Within 
the last few weeks there hav appeared in your paper 
two letters written by two women, upon the same 
subject, to which I feel called upon seriously to ob- 
ject. The authors of these letters, Mrs. Severance 
and Mrs. Smith, are both women whom I love, honor, 
and respect, and whom to know is to find them pos- 
sessed of unusual ability; nevertheless, I dare to dif- 
fer from them sometimes, as, of course, they do from 
me. But to the matter of which I complain. 

I hav been connected with the Freethinkers’ move- 
ment ever since it took form as an organization. I 
ought to know pretty well its history. I cannot re- 
member one of its public meetings where there hay 
not been women on the platform, invited speakers, 
and to whom a full share of time has been given. I 
am very sensitiv in regard to the rights of my own 
sex, and am sure I should, in all cases, demand them, 
but I do not like a false claim. At the first meeting 
held in Watkins, where we had four arrests, I myself 
put Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage on the committee on 
resolutions; she herself wrote the resolution upon 
woman; it was accepted and passed unanimously, and 
she accused the meeting (though she had been given 
full time for her speech) of trying to shut off woman. 
At the first meeting in Hornellsville, Mrs. Colby was 
one of the invited speakers, and I think she has often 
been invited since and well received, as she deserves 
to be. At Chicago, Mrs. Severance was made first 
vice-president, and, in the absence of the president, 
occupied the chair, presiding with dignity and grace, 
giving universal satisfaction when even Mr. Green 
had deserted us. I hav always found Mrs. Severance 
welcomed to the platform in the meetings of Free- 
thinkers since. I think she has been not always 
welcomed in the Spiritualist meetings—witness Lake 
Pleasant camp-meeting—but as I had the honor to be 
loudly hissed at that meeting, and bore it without loss 
of self-respect, I trust Mrs. Severance will not suffer 
much from any slight received there. It Lake 
Pleasant can afford to ignore a woman like Mrs. Sev- 
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erance, she can afford to part with it. Now, I havi 
but little more to say. I think even if there were no 
women who responded to. Mr. Green’s call for volun- 
teers to Salamanca, that doesn’t prove that our lead- 
ing men, or men that are led, in the Freethinkers’ 
Association are opposed to woman as an equal worker 
with man. For myself, I am glad to say that I hav 
never, been treated by any one of them as though 
womanhood meant any less than manhood. In select- 
ing speakers for a convention it is sometimes difficult 
to determin the most appropriate; the question of ex- 


pense enters largely into the difficulty, as that must 
be met in some way. 


I am giad to see that Mrs. Judge Krekel is to be 
the orator at the Paine celebration in Pittsburgh, and 
Miss Susan Wixon is one of the speakers for the 
Boston meeting. Mrs. Krekel’s speeches at Rochester 
showed an acquaintance with books and knowledge 
that only comes from close study. A good thing for 
some others.of us would be to study a litile, I think. 
I don’t think even Boston need be ashamed of Miss 
Wixon. Demanding justice not only for my own sex, 
but equally for yours, I am always for freedom, 

Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1884. Lucy N. Corman. 


Sa a a 
Chainey’s Lectures. 


Chainey lectures next Sunday evening on “The 

Sources of Poetry.” Every Liberal should be pres- 
ent, for he will assuredly hear something new. 
Chainey is pre-eminently constructiv and forward- 
looking. He brings to the development of scientific 
thought the graces of art. .Liberalism is now ad- 
vancing to assured success. It is beginning to reach 
the masses and to kindle their heart. But in “order 
that it may more fully command the future it is 
necessary there should be organization, a coming to- 
gether, and an acquaintance among those who are 
leading the thought of the world. What better 
means is there of this association than the platform 
lecture, especially when one can hear so good a lec- 
ture as Chainey will giv? This course of lectures, 
under the auspices of the Liberal Club, is the only 
means by which the Freethought people of the city 
can make some intellectual and moral use of Sunday 
evenings. In the success of this effort lies the suc- 
cess of other and larger things to be undertaken in 
the future. 
« Will not every Liberal take a personal interest in 
this matter, make a special effort to attend the lec- 
ture, and persuade others to do the same, in order 
that we may hav an overflowing house? The pres- 
ence of every friend of the cause is needed. These 
lectures ought not to be a failure for lack of sufficient 
attendance. With all the progress that has been 
made, Liberals are still so few that each one must 
feel his responsibility to do his share of work. Of 
course no one will be put into hell-fire if he stays at 
home and reads the newspaper; but there is no 
doubt that one will feel much better if he quits his 
household corner and enjoys the presence of a living 
thinker and gets stirred up with trumpet tones, and 
has a vivid realization of the poetry that is still in 
our heart and brain. Therefore we expect that 
every metropolitan reader of Tur Trutsa Seeger and 
friends will be present without fail next Sunday even- 
ing at German Masonic Hall, 220 E. 15th street, be- 
tween 2d and 3d avenues. A good winter’s work has 
been done so far; let us keep the ball a-rolling, and 
capture a few of our Sundays for advanced thought 
and culture. 


atl 
Lectures and Meetings. 


A new Freethought lecturer is W. Mason, of Bevier, Mo. 
The press notices he has received are good, and his ability 
is indorsed by G. H. Walser, of Liberai. Mo., and Capt. 
Frank Green, editor of the Liberal, of the same place. His 
terms are low, and can be obtained by writing to him. 


Tux program of the Pioneer Freethought Club of Montreal 
for Feburary comprises some highly interesting discourses. 
Sunday, the 3d, was devoted to Thomas Paine; on the 10th, 
Capt. R. C. Adams told ‘ What Unbelievers hav Done for the 
World,” and to-morrow, the 17th, Charles Bardorf will set 
forth the ‘History of Chemistry.” On the 24th, Mr. R. 
Swalwell will exhibit “ Some Phases of Christianity.” Dur- 
ing the Carnival week just closed, the club’s rooms were 
thrown open to the public. Every Friday evening is devoted 
to social amusement. 


‘C. B. Reynouns lectured in Hamburg, this state, last Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday nights, to crowded and enthnsias- 
tic houses. His topics were “What Liberalism Teaches,” 
‘‘Why I left the Pulpit,” and “The Bible in the Public 
Schools.” He will lecture in Brockport, N. Y., at the Opera 
House, on the 19th, 20th, and 21st. Everywhere he goes he 
works for organization. Mr. Reynolds is an eloquent speaker, 
and, as he intends to devote his whole time and energies to 
the spread of Freethought, we look to see him become one of 
the most popular of the many good lecturers in the field. He 
would like engagements anywhere, and will respond promptly 
to calls. His terms are very reasonable. Address him till 


the 19th at Brockport, N. Y.; his permanent address is box | 
104, North Parma, N. Y. f 


Joun E. Remssuxe’s appointments for Illinois are as fol- 
lows: Ridge Farm, Feb. 23d and 24th; Chebanse, 26th, 27th, 
and 28t, Huntley Grove, March 1st and 2d; Union, 3d; 
Nunda, 4th, 5th, and 6th; Antioch, 7th, 8th, and 9th; Capron, 


lith; Poplar Grove, 12th, 13th, and 14th; Durand, 15th and 
16th. i 


Editorial Notes. 


As a sign of the times we note that whenever a great daily 
paper prints an opinion adverse to the claims of the Bible and 
church, that article is quoted from one end of the country to 
the other, while the wishy-washy church paragraphs never 
get beyond the columns in which they originally appear. 
Truth has obtained more reputation by a half dozen sledge- 


hammer editorials against Christianity than by all its varied 
political turnings. 


In his sermon last Sunday, Justin Fulton took it npon him- 
self to lament that Wendell Phillips was not a Christian, for 
“ then he would hav been good as well as great.” It will be 
well for Mr. Fulton if when he dies his obituaries reveal the 
doing of one-millionth part the good that Wendel Phillips 
did. If Mr. Fulton livs long enough, he will learn that 
goodness and Christianity are not interchangeable terms. 
About thirty days in every month they are wide apart as the 
poles. 


W. F. Jamson has begun the publication of a local journal 
called the Pipestone Republic, at Pipestone, Minn. It is to be 


devoted to building up the town, which, if Brother Jamieson | 


is to be credited, is a little the finest spot.on the earth, and 
to the discussion of politics in an independent way. The 
paper is little, but expects to be lively, which is better, the 
editor assures the world, than to be large and lazy. Mr. 
Jamieson was offered 51300 to found a straight Republican 
party organ, but he prefers freedom and poverty to slavery 
‘to party rings and a full purse. All honor to such men, 
They are the kind needed in this country. May his success 
be commensurate with his independence. 


BEECHER, as we hav often said before, has his ups and 
downs. A remark made at his last Friday night prayer- 
meeting is one of his downs: ‘‘Don’t,” he said, ‘believe that 
Infidelity has any mark on it but the death-mark. It is sure 
to go under, and belief will more and more, as the ages go 
on, do honor over against unbelief. It is a great deal better 
to believe something that isn’t true with all your heart than 
to believe nothing.” That last fling is a little dishonest. 
Every Infidel that we know believes in all that is true, and 
notwithstanding the eminence from which the contrary is 
asserted, we believe them to be better off intellectually than 
are the Christians. And we may add that for a force upon 
which the death-mark is already visible the Infidelity of to- 
day is a pretty cheerful corpse. 


Tux calls for the ‘‘ Truth Seeker Annual ” are still undimin- 
ished, we are happy to state, although nearly two thousand 
hav left the office. Every one is pleased with its matter and 
appearance. Charles Stevens, Librarian of the Pioneer Club 
of Montreal, in a note to this office, says: ‘‘ Let me congrat- 
ulate you on the magnificent get-up of the ‘Annual.’ It is 
as near perfection as we can expect in this world, and reflects 
great credit upon the publishers, I hav disposed of all but 
two copies.” George Maddocks, of Hamilton, Ont., in order- 
ing a lot to be sent to his friends, says: ‘‘I hav been around 
showing ‘Our Annual.’ I hay shown it to some of our city 
editors of the daily and weekly press, and they say they 
never saw such an amount of good information, such beauti- 
ful letter-press, engravings, and nice paper, for twenty-five 
cents before, and wonder how you ever can supply it for the 
money.” 


Tur many recent celebrations of the anniversary of 
Thomas Paine hav set the pack of pious editarial wolves 
yelping after that hero. We hav received at least a dozen 
religious sheets containing unlimited abuse and vilifications 
of Paine. The lies are not new. They hav done duty every 
winter for many decades. They are not even presented in 
fresh garments; their habiliments are the same old muddy 
shreds and rags that hav flapped in the winds of slander since 
Cheetham was convicted of libel. It was a trite remark of 
the Rev. Dr. Talmage, and perfectly applicable in this case, 
that a hog can root up a century plant in ten minutes. We 
cannot use space to whip sense into the heads of Paine’s tra- 
ducers in detail. It has been often done, and is unnecessary 
since Ingersoll forced the Observer to eat its words. Let all 
Paine’s friends get that correspondence, and they are equipped 
to silence the heaviest guns of the Christian’s offal battery. 

Tue contradictions and chronological discrepancies of the 
New Testament are well known plagues of the pious, and 
many volumes hav been written to explain them away. One 
of the most troublesome is found in John xviii, 28, which 
would indicate that Christ had eaten the Passover on a dif- 
ferent day from the ope observed by the Jews, and that, ac- 
cording to John, the day of Christ’s death would be the 14th 
of Nisan, while the other gospels say it was the 15th of Nisan. 
This difficulty, says the Independent, has always been acknowl- 
edged, and conservativ exegetes hav resorted to varicus 
means to harmonize the accounts. A common resort was to 
declare that the Greek word used was not to be taken in its 
specific but in a general sense, and that it referred to the sac- 
rificial feasts observed in connection with and after the Pas- 
sah proper. The matter was thus reduced to a philological 
question. A few weeks ago Professor Shurer, of Giessen, 
published a pamphlet of twenty-four pages, in which the use 
of the Greek word and its Hebrew equivalent is investigated. 
He examins the Old Testament use of the word, and then the 
rabbinical use, and comes to the conclusion that this so-called 
“ wider” meaning of the word exists only in the heads of the 
apologists, and that a difference between John and the other 
gospels must here be acknowledged and accepted. Another 


stumbling-block more firmly fastened in the path of the Chris 
tian ! 


Ws hav often wondered how it was that the bodies of the 


‘just men made perfect” could last forever and furnish the 
material machinery for an endless chorus of hallelujahs 
around the throne (for even the angels must hav jaws, and 
tongues, and larnyxes, and other vocal paraphernalia in order 
to praise God), and weare glad that a religious contemporary 
has furnished the explanation. 
friends obtained their information they do not state, but that 
is of no consequence. 
worth as much as a philosopher's. 
tion: 


Just where our religious 


A child’s opinion in this matter is 
This is the explana- 


‘The bodies of the just will be endowed with these four 
qualities: impassibility, subtilty, agility, and luminosity. 

“‘Impassibility will render them invulnerable, incapable of 
suffering and death. 

“ Subtilty will establish a perfect harmony between them 
and the soul, so that they will obey the soul in every action 
and movement, without being arrested by any obstacle; they 
will penetrate, as did Jesus Christ risen from the dead, the 
hardest substances, and will be. in a certain sense, spiritual. 
It shall rise a spiritual body, says St. Paul. 

“Agility will enable them to move from place to place, no 
matter how distant, in less than a moment. 

“ Luminosity will adorn them with an incomparable beauty, 
and will render them radiant as the sun.” 


We will only make one inquiry, and that is, When are our 
bodies to take on these marvelous qualities—before or after 
they hav been disintegrated and scattered to the winds or 
absorbed in grasses and flowers and weeds? This point must 
be settled before our satisfaction can be complete. 


J. P. Newman, who has been called a ‘consular theolo- 
gian,” and who is now engaged in a very lively fight with hig 
parishioners, preached a sermon on a recent Sunday in which 
he said: ‘‘Show me the Infidel or man of depraved life who 
has ever produced a great mechanical invention or made a 
great scientific discovery. I challenge you to do so, I throw 
down the gauntlet before you.” The Herald of the Tuesday 
following picked him up in a manner so pertinent that fur- 
ther comment would be superfluous. “It is not worth while,” 
says that paper, “to join issue with aman 80 very ill informed. 
Buta display of rash presumption, springing out of gross ig- 
norance, by a clergyman who tilts as a champion of Chris- 
tianity discredits the sacred cause he espouses. Without al- 
lusion to great mechanical inventions and scientific discover- 
ies made outside of Christendom, the greatest scientific dis- 
covery made in a Christian country in our time is unquestion- 
ably the rule of the survival of the fittest in the struggle for 
life. Its discoverer, Charles Darwin, was an Agnostic. Mr. 
Darwin, in June, 1879, then seventy years of nge, wroto as 
follows: ‘Science has nothing to do with Christ except in so 
far as the habit of scientific research makes a man cautious 
in admitting evidence. For myself, I do not believe that, 
there ever has been any revelation. As for a future life, 
every man must judge for himsolf between conflicting vague 
probabilities.’ And in 1881 he said to an Infidel interviewer: 
‘I am with you in thought, but I should prefer the word 
t: Agnostic ” to the word ‘‘ Atheist.” I never gave up 
Christianity until Iwas forty years of age.’ Further, in re- 
ply to a question why he then gave up Christianity, he said, 
‘It is not supported by evidence.’ He died in April, 1882, at 
the age of seventy-three, Other instances which disprove 
the Rev. Mr. Newman’s ignorant assertion might be cited to 
much length. It is folly to pretend either that Christian be- 
lief or that a moral habit of living is requisit for the mental 
acuteness which is the fertil source of contributions to hu- 
man knowledge of natural laws and their practical applica- 
tion.” 

Sm Joun Lusrocr, the distinguished anthropologist and 
naturalist, has devoted much time to experimenting upon an- 
imals with a view to enabling them to converse with man. 
“It has occurred to me,” he writes in Nature, ‘‘ whether some 
such system as that followed with deaf mutes, especially by 
Dr. Howes with Laura Bridgman, might not prove very in- 
structiv if adapted to the case of dogs.” Accordingly he has 
been trying experiments with his dog. We printed in legible 
letters on pieces of stout cardboard such words as ‘ food,” 
“bone,” “out.” The dog was a black poodle, a breed which, 
by the way, is generally known to bo quick at learning 
tricks; and Sir John Lubbock got the head master of a deaf 
and dumb school to assist at the experiments. They began 
by giving the dog food in a saucer, over which was laid the 
card on which was the word “ food” and beside which was 
placed an empty saucer covered by a plain card. “Van,” 
the poodle, soon learned to distinguish between the two. 
Afterward he was taught to bring the card which expressed 
his wants. “This he does now,” says Sir John Lubbock, 
“and hands it to me quite prettily, and I then giv him a bone 
or a little food, or take him ont, according to the card 
brought. He still brings sometimes a plain card, in which 
case I point out his error, and he then takes it back and 
changes it.” That mistake, however, is not often made by 
Van. He has learned to distinguish between the card with 
the word and the blank card, no matter how often their rel- 
ativ positions are changed. This is only the beginning of 
the very interesting experiments Sir John Lubbock proposes 
to make. He means to multiply the cards so that the dog 
may be enabled to communicate freely with him. He also 
expressed the wish that other owners of dogs which hav dis- 
played especial intelligence and docility would conduct sim- 
ilar experiments, so that the results may be collated and com- 
pared, ‘I confess,” he concludes, ‘“T hope that some posi- 
tiv results might follow, which would enable us to obtain a 
more correct insight into the minds of animals than we hav 
yet acquired.” 


i 

Mr. Green writes that the March number of the ‘“ Free- 
thinkers’ Magazine and Freethought Directory " will be out 
about the 25th of this month, and will be a great improve- 
ment on all former numbers, containing original communica- 
tions from James Parton, Judges Wuite and Krekel, Court- 
landt Palmer, Hon. Elizur Wright, Hon. A. B. Bradford, J. 
H. Burnham, John E. Remsburg, 'T. B. Wakeman, and others, 
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Cammunications. 


To van Epnrror or Tue Trorse Seeker, Sir: In an- 
swer to my criticism of certain remarks made by Mr. 
Elliott Preston in Tus Truru Seeker of Nov. 24th, a 
reply comes from that gentleman, and also from Mr. 
“Antichrist,” in the issue of your paper dated Jan. 
19th. Those who hav made a study of the subject 
will at once see that these replies are of no foree 
whatever; but the majority of your readers are no 
doubt only slightly informed on such matters; there- 
fore, in order that they may not be misled by what 
these gentlemen state, I consider it requisit to again 
ask for a space in the columns of your journal. 

In the first place, I objected to his statement that 


“The Jewish mylhology was transferred, substantially, 
from the Hindoo philosophy.” 


In reply to this, the gentleman says: 


“ Doubtless much of Christianity did, as you claim, ema- 
nate from the Babylonians, but very much more as doubt- 
lessly emanated from India.” 

I didn’t claim anything of the sort. It was not 
“ Christianity” that I spoke of (not having even men- 
tioned the word, excepting at the head of my article, 
it being the title of the one I was criticising), but 
Jewish mythology (the Eden-myth, the Babel story, the 
deluge, etc.), which, he stated “was transferred, sub- 
stantially, from the Hindoo philosophy.” The Jewish 
mythology, I claimed, was “made by Jewish priests, 
who had become familiar with the Babylonian my- 
thology” during their captivity. And as Mr. Pres- 
ton makes no reply to this, and, therefore, no objec- 
tion, we presume he stands corrected on the state- 
ment that the Jewish mythology “was transferred, sub- 
stantially, from the Hindoo philosophy.” 

My next objection was to the statement that 

“ In the Hindoo fable we hav the Garden of Eden (Island 
of Ceylon); the first man, Adam (Adami); the first woman, 
Heva (Eve).” 

Which he answers by saying: 

“Relativ to your question as to the correctness of my 
statement that Christianity was derived from India, I will 
quote (to go no further back) the following passage from Col. 
R. G. Ingersoll’s well-known lecture, etc.” 


He then quotes from “The Liberty of Man, Woman, 
and Child,” to show that Ceylon was the Hindoo para- 
dise, and that Adami and Heva were the names of 
the Hindoo first man and woman. 

I said nothing in my article about his statement 
that “Christianity was derived from India, etc.” I 
simply said that “Ceylon was never believed by the 
Hindoos to hav been the paradise or home of our 
first parents;” and objected to his mode of spelling 
the name Crisbna. 

Now, with all due respect to his authority (Col. 
Ingersoll) as an educated gentleman, we must em- 
phatically state that, as an authority on such subjects, 
he is certainly not one of the best. The colonel is, 
undoubtedly, a very good theologian; butis he an 
oriental scholar of reputation and authority? We 
think not; and do not believe the gentleman would 
wish to be considered such. He evidently drew his 
picture from “Jacolliot’s Bible in India,” and we do not 
believe he would care to stand by this “fairy tale ” 
and endeavor to support it to-day. It is a romance 
which is to be found in the writings of no other ori- 
entalist. If it were true, ‘tis strange that he alone 
discovered it. Prof. Max Muller shows the character 
of the work in his Hibbert Lectures, and is willing 
to believe that M. Jacolliot was imposed upon, but 
John Fiske, of Harvard University, does not hesitate 
to call it a “very discreditable performance,” and “a 
disgraceful piece of charlatanry” (Myths, ete., p. 
205). Now these gentleman are truth seekers in 
every sense of the word. They are not “ orthodox 
bigots,” but Liberals. They are willing to face the 
truth, whatever it may be (see Max Muller in The 
Science of Religion, p. 11), and would be perfectly 
willing to acknowledge that Ceylon was the paradise, 
if such was the case. But the Hindoo legend states 
otherwise. According to it, the paradise was on the 
sacred Mount Meru, which was situated in the center 
of the earth. It was clothed in the golden rays of 
the sun, and adorned with many celestial plants and 
trees. Its entrance was guarded by a dreadful 
dragon (cf. Kalisch: Commentary on O. T., i, p. 70; 
Colenso: The Pentateuch Examined, iv, p. 153; For- 
long: The Rivers of Life, ii, sub voce “ Meru;” 
Higgins: Anacalypsis, i, p. 357; Maurice: Hist. 
Hindostan, ii, p. 242). And in regard to the fall of 
our first parents, it states that Siva (the destroyer) 
tempted Swayambhura (son of the self-existent) with 
a blossom of the sacred fig-tree. Swayambhura, in- 
stigated by his wife, Satarupa, endeavored to obtain 
this blossom, thinking its possession would render 
him immortal and divine; but when he succeeded in 
doing so, he was cursed by the Almighty, and doomed 
to misery and degradation (cf. Wake: Phallism in 
Anc’t Relig’s, p. 46; Hardwick: Christ and Other 
Masters, p. 215; Maurice: Hist. Hindostan, i, p. 408). 
This sacred Indian fig is endowed by the Brah- 
mins and the Buddhists with mysterious significance, 
as the Tree of Knowledge or Intelligence; that is, it 


. 
is the Phallic tree (ibid). To the present day, thou- 


sands of barren Indian women giv offerings to this 
Peepal, or male fig-tree of India, to obtain offspring 
(cf. Forlong: Rivers of Life, i, pp. 34, 35). 

So much, then, for the Hindoo legend, which has 
nothing whatever to say about Ceylon, or Adami and 
Heva. i 

That the Hebrew story, as related in Genesis, was 
borrowed principally from the Chaldean and Persian 
legends, is evident. English archæologists hav dis- 
covered cuneiform inscriptions which show that the 
Babylonians had this legend of the creation and fall 
of man at least 1500 years before the Hebrews heard 
of it (cf. Geo. Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
pp. 13, 88, 89). 

The Persians believed that the first men lived in a 
region of bliss and delight called Heden, which was 
traversed by a mighty river. But the evil spirit, 
Ahriman, came to them in the form of a serpent, and 
tempted them to eat of the forbidden fruit, Hom, 
which was guarded by cherubs (cf. Kalisch: Com. 
on Old Testament, i, p. 70; Colenso: The Pentateuch 
Examined, iv, p. 152; Lenormant, Beginnings of His- 
tory, ch. ii). And George Smith (Chaldean Account 
of Genesis, p. 91) givs an illustration (taken from a 
Babylonian cylinder) of two figures sitting one on 
each side of a tree, holding out their hands to the 
fruit, while near the woman is a serpent, which 
shows “itis evident that a form of the story of the 
fall, similar to that of Genesis, was known in early 
times in Babylonia” (ibid). 

The Zend-Avesta account states that Ormuzd, the 
supreme being, created the universe in six periods 
of time, and that the first man aud woman were 
joined together until he separated them (cf. Von Boh- 
len: Introduction to Genesis, ii, p. 14; Lenormant: 
Beginnings of History, p. 61). This agrees exactly 
with Jewish traditions in the Targum and Talmud. 
“Male and female created he them, and 
named their name Adam,” signifies, say they, that 
Adam and Eve were joined together until the creator 
separated them (cf. Lenormant: Begin. of Hist., p. 64; 
Baring-Gould: Legends of Patriarchs, p. 31). It is 
not necessary, therefore, to travel to India for the 
foundation of the Hebrew legend. 


That the peak on the island of Ceylon is called 
“ Adam’s Peak” is certainly true, but this is because 
the Portuguese gave it the name of Pico d Adama 
(cf. Maurice: History of Hindostan, i, 361; ii, p. 242). 
This was owing, no doubt, to the fact that the nativs 
called it the Adam. It was probably worshiped on 
account of its shape as an Adam, i.e., a phallus (cf. For- 
long, Rivers of Life, ii, p. 171). 

And now, in regard to the spelling of Crishna. 
Mr. Preston says it is spelled in many different ways. 
True enough, but that does not signify that any way 
you Wish is correct. Orientalists tell us “Crishna” 
is the proper way, and that the word signifies black 
(cf. Williams: Hinduism, p.125; Maurice: Hist. Hindo- 
stan, ii, p. 269), and Major Moore (Oriental Frag- 
ments, p. 88,) tells us that in India black stones are 
sacred to Crishna, while Gen. Forlong (Rivers of 
Life, ii, p. 495) says that the Lingham stones wor- 
shiped by the Crishnaites are black. Both of these 
gentlemen hav resided in India for years. 


‘We now come to the “Crucified Saviors.” I ob- 
jected to his claim—that “history boasts of upwards 
of a dozen ‘crucified saviors’”—unless the state- 
ment was intended to be taken figurativly or alle- 
gorically. In reply to this, he says he means “pure 
and simple English,” not allegory ; and that “ we hav 
had too much of the figurativ business in Christianity 
already.” He then givs a list of sixteen “saviors,” 
who, in “pure and simple English,” were crucified. 
Very well, we will take him at his word, and see 
what we can make out of them. 

“1. Crishna, of India.” Orishna, according to 
one legend (Vishnu Purana, p. 612), was shot in the 
foot with an arrow, and died from the effects of the 
wound; while another states that he was nailed to a 
tree, on which he died (cf. Guizniant; Relig. de 
lAntiq.; apud Higgins: Anacalypsis, i, 144 ; Inman: 
Ancient Faiths, 411). He is represented as crucified, 
and is called Heri, i. e., the ‘savior. But this must 
not be taken as “pure and simple English,” for 
Crishna—although a black god—is a personification 
of the sun, crucified in the heavens. One of the 
names of the sun in the Vedic hymns is Vishnu (ef. 
Williams’s Indian Wisdon, p. 322), and Chrishna is 
Vishnu in human form (cf. Cox: Aryan Myths, ii, 131; 
Allen: India, p. 397; Maurice: Indian Antiquities, 
iii, p. 45; Hist. Hindostan, ii, p. 270; Sir Wm. 
Jones: Asiatic Researches, i, p. 260). The story of 
his crucifixion is allegorical, and signifies the over- 
powering of the god by his enemies— Winter, Dark- 
ness, and the Storm Cloud. Nearly all sun-gods die 
a violent death at the end of their career. It is an 
iron fate from which there is no escaping. Hindoo 
sculptures represent Crishna in the toils of Kaliya, 
the Serpent of Winter (cf. Forlong: Rivers of Life, 
ii, plate, ix.) 

“2. The Hindoo Sakia.” Gautama Buddha, the 
Sakya prince, and founder of the religion known as 
Buddhism, according to all the sacred Buddhist 
books, and all orientalists—St. Hilaire, Muller, 
Burnouf, Bunsen, Rhys-Davids, Williams, and a host 


of others, was not crucified, in any sense of the word, 
either in “pure and simple English,” or “ allegor- 
ically ” speaking, but died peacefully at a ripe age, 
while sitting under a tree. As Bunsen remarks, in 
speaking of Buddha and Jesus, “ with the remark- 
able exception of the death of Jesus on the cross, 
and of the doctrin of atonement by vicarious suffer- 
ing, which is absolutely excluded by Buddhism,” 
the histories of their lives correspond in a remark- 
able manner (The Angel Messiah, p. 50). 

“3. Thammuz, of Syria.” Tammuz, or Adonis, 
was one of the pagan “crucified saviors,” or “ re- 
deemers,” who gave himself up as a willing sacrifice 
(cf. Hislop: The Two Babylons, p. 100). He is fabled. 
to hav been put to death by a boar. But the boar is 
the same as the deadly serpent Kaliya, that killed 
Crishna, i. e., a personification of Winter. ‘ Babylon 
called Jyphon, or winter, the boar; they said he 
killed Adonis (Tammuz) or the fertil sun” (Forlong: 
Rivers of Life, i, p. 527). Tammuz died in winter, 
and the Marys and Marthas wept for him, but “the 
women weeping for Tammuz was no more than ex- 
pressiv of the sun’s loss of power in the winter 
quarter” (King: The Gnostics, etc., p. 102.) It was 
at this time the Egyptians mourned the death of 
Osiris, their savior (cf. Wilkinson’s Anct. Egyptians, 
i, p. 361). Tammuz, Adonis, and Osiris are personi- 
fications of the sun; the story of their crucifixion, 
therefore, is simply allegory, not “pure and simple 
English.” 

“4, Wittoba, of the Telengonese.” Wittoba, or 
Vittoba, is but another name of Crishna (cf. Cun- 
ningham: Bhilsa Topes, p. 361; Higgins: Anacalypsis, 
i. p. 146; Inman: Ancient Faiths, i. p. 402; Williams: 
Indian Wisdom, p. 48.) 

“5, Iao, of Nepal.” Jao is the same as Dionysus, 
being one of his names. Dionysus was the “sin 
bearer,” the “savior,” and “redeemer,” and the “slain 
one” (cf. Knight: Ancient Myths, p. 22; Hislop: 
Two Babylons, p. 104; Bonwick, Egyptian Belief, p. 
169). He was put to death by being torn to pieces 
—figurativly speaking, “crucified.” Iao was “divine 
love,” the sun personified, and was one of the names 
of Adonis (ef. Cox: Aryan Mytho., ii, p. 113.) The 
legend has the same meaning as those cited above. 

“6. Hesus, of the Celtic Druids.” There is no 
account of a savior by this name being crucified. 
The statement made by Graves (Crucified Saviors, 
p. 109) is a very far-fetched one. He attributes to 
Higgins a meaning which that author never intended 
to convey, as may be seen by referring to his wor 
(Anacalypsis, ii, p. 180). ' 

“7, Quexalcote, of Mexico.” Quetzalcoatl, in one 
of his aspects, is a crucified savior. He was repre- 
sented, like other sun-gods, crucified in space, in the 
heavens, while a serpent (the emblem of winter) is 
depriving him of the organs of generation (cf. Ana- 
calypsis, ii, p. 32). Other representations show the 
serpent hovering around (cf. Kingsborough: Mezi- 
can Antiq. vi, p. 161). This is an allegorical fable, 
and is the same story as those related. above, told in 
a different form. 4 

“8, Quirinus, of Rome.” Quirinus was a name 
given to Romulus, the supposed founder of Rome, 
after he had been raised to the rank of a‘ divinity. 
It is also used as a surname of Mars (cf. Smith’s Dic. | 
of Biolog. and Myths, sub voce Quirinus; Tooke’s 
Pantheon, sub voce Mars). One legend relates that 
Romulus was carried up to heaven in a fiery chariot 
(as the Old Testament relates of Elijah), while another 
states that he was cut into pieces as was Osiris and 
Dionysus; but he did not, like these gods, “giv his 
life for others,” and he was not, like them, looked 
upon as “one of the saviors or deliverers of human- 
ity” (cf. Bonwick: Egyptian Belief, p. 155). 

“9, (Eschylus’s) Prometheus.” Prometheus, ac- 
cording to Eschylus (Prometheus Chained, Potter’s 
Trans.), was a god-man, a savior of mankind, who 
suffered crucifixion on Mt. Caucasus. He was nailed 
there with arms extended, in the form of a cross (cf. 
Murray: Myths, p. 82; Higgins: Anacalypsis, ii, p. 
113). He was “the friend of the human race, suffer- 
ing in its behalf the most fearful tortures” (Fiske: 
Myths, etc., p. 64). “He interposed in their behalf 
when Jove wasincensed against them” (Bulfinch: Age 
of Fable, p. 32). But all this is figurativ language, and 
cannot be taken literally, Mr. Preston to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. “ Prometheus was only a title 
of the sun, expressing providence or foresight. . . 
The story of his crucifixion was allegorical . . . and 
signified originally no more than the restriction 
of the power of the sun during the winter months” 
(Knight: Anct. Mytho., p. 88). 

“10. Thulis, of Egypt.” The story related by 
Graves (Sixteen Cru. Saviors, p. 112), about this 
Egyptian God (his reference being Wilkinson) is sim- 
ply that of Osiris, the Egyptian savior, who was put 
to death and rose again from the dead (cf. Wilkinson: 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii, p. 219). This God “was 
crucified on the tree [the cross], which denoted his 
fructifying power” (Cox: Aryan Mytho., ii, pp. 115 
and 125). He is a well-known personification of the 
sun; his history, therefore, is but allegory. 

“11. Indra, of Thibet.” Indra, the crucified god 
of Thibet, is identical with Crishna (cf. Cox: Aryan 
Mytho., i, p. 88; ii, p. 131. i 
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“12. Alcestos (or Alcestis), of Euripides.” Th z 
ry of the death of this woman is slated by T 
(a Greek tragedian, born at Salamis 480 B.c.), and is 
to this effect: Alcestis was the wife of Admetis, who 
gave herself up as a substitute for her husband, who 
was about to die. Admetis weeps, “holding his dear 
wife in his hands, and prays her not to leave him 
asking impossibilities, for she wastes away and is 
consumed by sickness.” While she is dying, the fol- 
lowing conversation ig carried on between Admetis 
and his wife: “Anm: Lift up thy face, do not leave 
thy children. Arc: Not willingly, in sooth, but—fare- 
well, my children. ` Anm: Look on them, O look! 
Arc: Iam no more. Apm: What dust thou? dust 
thou leave us? Arc: Farewell. Apm: I am an un- 
done wretch! Cuorvs [of attendants] : She is gone. 
Admetus’s wife is no more” (The Tragedies of Eurip- 
ides, Buckley’s Trans., Bohn’s ed.). Here we hav the 
story of a devoted wife who dies as a substitute for 
her husband, But the death is not violent; she 
- simply “wastes away and is consumed by sickness.” 

And yet we are told by Mr. Preston, who takes 
Graves for his authority, that Alcestis was a “cruci- 
fied savior.” Rather far-fetched, we must say. 

“13. Atys, of Phrygia.” This “only begotten son” 
' (who had the title of “savior ”) according to Lactan- 
tius “suffered a death made bitter with nails and 
stakes.” He was one of the crucified saviors of pa- 
ganism (cf. Hislop, The Two Babylons: p. 101). But 
Atys never lived in the flesh. He is the same as 
Adonis, and the story of his crucifixion is only fig- 
urativ. 

“14. Crite, of Chaldea.” Of this fellow we know 
but little. Even Mr. Graves, who has the fac- 
ulty of making out a case upon a very slender foun- 
dation, has little to say of him. We are told that a 
person by this name appeared to a medium not long 
since, and informed him (or her) that he lived “ before 
any history regarded as reliable by moderns” (cf. 
Jesus Christ a Fiction, p. 4), but the editor says: “A 
careful search in ancient history reveals nothing of 
this man. As he states, he must hav lived in pre- 
historic times.” We must confess ignorance as to 
this fellow. Perhaps Mr. Preston may know all 
about him. 

“15. Bali, of Orissa.” Bali, or Balii, is identical 
with Crishna and Wittoba (cf. Higgins: Anacalypsis, 
i, p. 750; Williams: Indian Wisdom, i, p. 48), being 
simply another name of this Hindoo God. 

“16. Mithra, of Persia.” Mithra was “mediator 
between god and man” (cf. Hislop: Two Babylons, p. 
101; Dunlap: Mysteries of Adoni, p. 123), who had 
the title of “Savior.” He was put to death in mid- 
winter, when the sun was overpowered by Ahriman, 
. the Evil One. Mithra was the great sun-god of the 

Persians. Their most. volendi cermonials were in 
honor of him. They kept his birthday, with many 
rejoicings, on the 25th day of December, when the sun 
perceptibly begins to return northward (cf.' Higgins: 
Celtic Druids, p. 163; Gross: The Heathen Relig., p. 
287; Dupuis: Orig. of Religs., p. 246). The story of 
his birth, death, and resurrection, is an allegory. 

So much then for the “ Sixteen Crucified Saviors.” 
It now remains for the readers of Tux TRUTH SEEKER 
to decide whether these stories are to be taken as 
“pure and simple English,” as Mr, Elliott Preston 
would hav us believe, or as figurativ and allegorical 
tales. R. Payne Knight tells us that the crucifixion 
of these gods meant “no more than the restriction of 
the power of the sun during the winter months” 
(Anct. Mytho. p. 88). Sir Geo. W. Cox says these 
tales ‘represent the short-lived sun, whose course is 
one of toil for others, ending in an early death” 
(Tales of Anct. Greece, p. 33); and that “it is the 
sun in winter crucified on the tree {the cross] which 
denotes its fructifying power” (Aryan Mytho, ii, p. 
113). Gen. Forlong says that Adonis—in Hebrew} 
“ My Lord ”—who was crucified in the winter, was 
simply the sun ; and that his death was an allegorical 
fable. The Babylonians said that winter “ killed 
Adonis, or the fertil sun” (Rivers of Life, i, p. 527). 
“ Hercules is torn limb from limb ; and in this catas- 
trophe we see the blood-red sunset which closes his 
career. The sun-god cannot rise to the life of the 
blessed gods until he has been slain” (Cox: Tales of 
Anct. Greece, p. 32). The Phenician deity El, the 
name they gave to their god Sol (Parkhurst: Hebrew 
Lexicon, sub voce “ El”) was called the “ preserver of 
the world,” for the benefit of which he offered a 
mystical sacrifice (Wake: Phallism in Anct. Relig., 
p. 55). “Yearly the sun-god was supposed by the 
ancient Aryans to die to save all flesh ” (Lillie: Bud- 
dhism, p. 93). And “the philosophic theist who re- 
flects upon the story [of virgin-born, crucified, and 
resurrected saviors] known from the walls of China, 
across Asia and Europe, to the plateau of Mexico, 
cannot resist the impression that no Materialistic 
theory of it can be satisfactory” (Bonwick: Egyptian 
Belief, p. 182). Allegory alone explains it ; and Mr. 
Preston’s “pure and simple English ” won't stand the 
test of criticism. We may hav had “too much of the 
figurativ business in Christianity already,” but it will 
be rather a hard task to convince readers that his 
sixteen crucified saviors are really more than ONE, 
worshiped in different countries, under different, 


names. “We are forced to confess,” says H. Fox’ cal faith, and they alone lead to peace, liberty, and ' Almanac ” is out. 


Talbot (Trans. Biblical Arch. Soce:, i, p. 98), “ that all 


viewed in different lights.” Even the Christ of the 
gospels comes in under this head. There may hav 
been many Jesuses put to death—for the name 
“Jesus ” was very common among the ancients—but 
no Christ ever lived in the flesh and suffered the 
penalty of the cross, “in pure and simple English.” 
A “Christ” is an Allon, and an Avon never had a 
material body. And now, before we hav done with 
Mr. Preston, who styles himself “ an authorial porcu- 
pine,” who “ makes it a rule never to print statements 
he cannot fully substantiate by facts,” we would like 
to ask him if he can “substantiate by facts” his 
statement that “Christna is said to have died peace- 
fully at the ripe old age of 80 years ;” and that the 
fact that Christ was crucified “ was disputed by Poly- 
oreo claimed that he peacefully died at the age 
o vat 
and on that account should like to know from whence 
they emanated. But his authority must be other 
than the “ Sixteen Crucified Saviors,” the author of 
which has made a great jumble of Crishna and 
Buddha. 


He has seen our opinion of the “Bible in India” stated 
above; and although he may say “the pseudo 
scholars who denounce him [the author of the “ Bible 
in India ”] are blind leaders of the blind,” we fail to 
see it. 
will readily acknowledge it. 
believe, signifies black. All Sanscrit scholars tell us 
80. 
“Krishna,” and we find that the Hindoos them- 
selvs spell the name in this manner (cf. Moor: Ori- 
ental Fragments, p. 21). Madame Blavatsky’s state- 
ment has no weight with us. 
bered that the Madame has seen and heard things 


safety. O America, thy bright example is the guiding 
hope of all the oppressed nations of the world. The 
winds from the west are constantly wafting thy spirit 
of civil and religious liberty into the farthest confines 
of the east. By thy shining light the champions of 
popular rights are battling against every form of 
absolutism in Russia, in Turkey, in Spain, and in the 
great German empire. O America, the promised 
land for all mankind, thy glorious example is a power 
more puissant than army or navy for the conquest of 
the world.” 

The Rev. Dr. Hall arose and moved a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. He indorsed all that the 
speaker had advanced in favor of. Moses, and added, 
“We hav clergymen to-day teaching us that the 
books of Moses are like ropesof sand.” If the rever- 
end speaker had added that these teachings of the Rev. 
Heber Newton are acceptable to many intelligent 
people, he would not hav violated the truth. 

The Rev. Dr. Putnam seconded the motion for a 
vote of thanks. He admires Moses quite as much as 
the Rev. Dr. Hall, but lacks this gentleman's diplo- 
matic skill in handling delicate subjects. He also 
lacks the broad and tolerant spirit which many 
Brooklyn clergymen possess; such, for instance, as 
has often been exhibited by the Rev. Mr. Canfield, of 
the Church of Our Father; by the Rev. J. W. Chad- 
wick, of the Second Unitarian church; and also by the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, of Plymouth church. 
Because Mr. Putnam dislikes Paine’s religious views, 
he apparently wishes to ignore his political services. 

“The Bible,” says this pious clergyman, “is the 
great charter of popular rights. When rightly 
understood, it can be made to tell more widely than 
any other agency to that end. I perhaps feel a little 
dissent in my own mind with regard to one allusion 
made by the speaker in his admirable lecture; or, 
rather, I feel that that allusion was a little un- 
fortunate, by way of illustration of his subject. I 
happen to hav in my pocket—I can’t tell how—this 


the great deities of antiquity were originally ONE, 


Both of these statements are new to us, 


In answer to “ Antichrist,” we shall say but little. 


If convinced, at any time, that he is right, we 
The name Crishna, we 


They also say it should be spelled “ Crishna ” or 


It should be remem- 


which are not common to the lot of most mortals. 
A little work called “Occult Science,” published by 


Colby & Rich, Boston, will, no doubt, convince anyone 
of this. We believe the editor of the Sun was cor- 
rect when he said “there never was a Hindoo re- 
former named Jezeus Christna.” If such isthe case, 
it is rather strange that M. Jacolliot and Madame 
Blavatsky alone should hav heard of him. Crishna, 
the warrior hero of the Maha-bharata, can never be 
converted into “a Hindoo reformer named Jezeus 
Christna.” D. W. T 
oir 


Paine’s Anniversary in Brooklyn. 


To rae Epitor or Tar Trura Seeker, Sir: Not- 
withstanding there was no organized effort made by 
the Liberals of Brooklyn for celebrating Paine’s 


birthday on the 29th of January, yet his services 
were prominently, if not “ providentially,” recognized 


on the 31st. 
A paper was read on the above date before the 


Brooklyn Historical Society, by Oscar S. Straus, Esq., 
of New York. The subject chosen was, “The Origin 
of Republican form of Government in the United 


States, and The Hebrew Commonwealth.” 
Of this discourse I will briefly remark that Mr. 
Straus endeavored to trace an analogy between 


republican principles and the laws and teachings of 


Moses. 

In regard to the political services of Thomas Paine 
he used the following language: “ We should not,” 
he said, “lose sight of the fact that neither the Dec- 
laration of Independence nor the success of our 
armies in the struggle against Great Britain decided 
for us our republican form of government, or 
secured for us the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty; they only served to make them possible; 
they were the victories of the statesmen, heroes, and 
the patriots of the pen. No one arraigned the mon- 
archical tendencies of the times with a more vigorous 
and fearless pen, no one contributed more in kind- 
ling the fires of liberty during those times ‘that 
tried men’s souls,” than Thomas Paine, that much 
maligned and abused man, who has been accused of 
every crime that malice and design could invent. 
Call him Deist; call him Atheist; call him what you 
will, he was, in the words of James Monroe, ‘the 
friend of human rights, aud a distinguished and able 
advocate in favor of public liberty.’ ” 

This allusion to the “author-hero of the Revolu- 
tion” was received with loud applause from the 
larger portion of the audience, mingled, however, 
with hisses from the clerical and conservativ por- 
tions, who were galvanized into momentary activity 
by. the potent name of Paine. 

Mr. Straus concluded his discourse with an earnest 
protest against those misguided people who seek to 
introduce their religious faith into the Constitution, 
and to Christianize our country by act of Congress. 
“Let those narrow-minded and misguided men,” 
said he, “who would corrupt the grand charter of 
our liberties by sectarian amendments, shrink back 
in holy horror from so suicidal a step. Let them 
read the records of their country’s birth, and from 
them learn that civil and religious liberty in spirit 


article in which Thomas Paine says: ‘As to the 
Bible, it is a blasphemy to call it the word of God. 
It is a contradiction, and the history of bad times 


2» 


and of bad men. 

As a matter of fact, the Constitution is the great 
charter of popular rights, and tho Constitution was not 
taken from the Bible. It is the work of Jefferson, 
and Paine, and Franklin, and Adams, and Washing- 
ton, and the patriots of the Revolution, and these 
men should not be robbed of their just claim to be 
acknowledged as the founders of the republic. 

But as the Rev. Dr. Putnam now holds in his 
pocket—no matter how inserted—some writings of 
Paine, it is to be hoped that he will retain them, and 
study them, and profit by them. He will learn that 
Paine believed that “religious duties consist in doing 
justice, loving mercy, and endeavoring to make our 
follow-creatures happy.” This is a good doctrin to 
liv by, and an admirable doctrin to die by. If it 
were universally adopted, it would banish injustice 
and oppression from the world, and make a heaven 
and paradise on earth. 

. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, it is unnecessary to warn 
your readers that the Rev. Dr. Putnam here spoken 
of is not the genial scholar and voluminous writer 
known in literary circles as the ex-Rev. Samuel P. 
Putnam. These men should never be confounded 
together. They are alike in name, and both are 
interesting and versatil speakers, but their religious 
views are as divergent as the poles. Had the ex-Rev. 
Putnam found the writings of Paine in his pocket, 
he would surely hav endeavored to ascertain how 
they came there—by “what conjuration and what 
mighty magic” they had appeared. He would not 
hay been contented with Lord Dundrenry’s solution 
of the apparent miracle, “that it was something no 
fellow could find out,” and he is by far too good a 
reasoner to attempt to show, as his reverend name- 
sake of Brooklyn has done, that Paine’s political 
views are wrong, by quoting from his religious views 
which are certainly right. Pereu Ecker. 


Or Mr. Putnam’s “Problem of the Universe and 
its Scientific Solution” George Chainey writes: “The 
book inspires me with faith in Mr. Putnam’s future 
as a representativ thinker. It is a clear and ade- 
quate statement of my own position. The last four 
pages are magnificent and thoroughly inspiring. 
They are among the best things that the author ever 
wrote—prose poetry indeed—and that, to my mind, 
is the highest form of poetry. This book is, I am 
afraid, too fine, too earnest, to catch the popular view, 
but from all high-minded and advanced Liberals it 


must receive, I think, an enthusiastic welcome.” 
j e ge 


Tue “Truth Seeker Annual and Freethinkers’ 
Almanac for 1884” is an interesting and instructiv 
issue. Its table of contents embraces a compilation 
that every Liberal will find useful. The engravings 
from D. M. Bennett’s book, “ A Truth Seeker Around 
the World,” are worth more thun the price asked. 
Send twenty-five cents and procure a copy.—Light 


are inseparable, and when they throttle the one, they | for Thinkers. 


destroy the other. 0 
conscience, and toleration are the cause of our politi- 


Freedom of person, freedom of 


“Tur Truth Seeker Annual and I'reethinkers’ 
25 cents. 
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Let them Pay their Taxes. 


The debate in the Brooklyn Constitution Club 
and the words of the Brooklyn Zagle printed on 
another page of this issue of Tux Truru SEEKER are 


very significant. The club is not a Liberal club. 
The Eagle is a secular paper. 
growing sentiment—a sentiment that may be likened 


to a snowball—the further it is rolled the larger it 
The instances cited of the rapid increase of 


grows. 
religious property in this state can be duplicated in 


nearly all the older states of the Union. By our sys- 
tem of exemption our government is proceeding 
along the road traveled by Italy, by France, by Mex- 
ico, and by other countries. And we are traveling 
along it rapidly—too rapidly for the situation not to 
be viewed with alarm by every truly democratic citi- 
zen. The crooked methods of shielding church 
property employed by the incorporators of religious 
societies are well known.. Especially is it true of the 
Roman Catholic church, that incarnation of villainous 
tyranny, the mother of slaves and mental serfs, the 
fosterer of war, the disturber of the peace of every 
country she has blighted by her presence. That the 
church societies should be extravagant and unjustis a 
matter of course. Stolen money is easily spent, and 
but very few thieves are philanthropists. There is a 
swelling feeling that the undetected Cowleys in our 
religious charitable institutions are many. In their 
last report the commissioners of charities recom- 
mended that a supervisor of these institutions be 
appointed having power to correct abuses. This 
recommendation would not hav been made did the 
commissioners not hav solid grounds upon which to 
base it. 

Only one man was found in the Constitution Club 
who opposed a word to the otherwise unanimous 
opinion that every religious tub should stand upon 
its own bottom, unaided by the state. He put his 
plea for the continuance of the present system upon 
two grounds: 1. That the American people are gen- 
erous and desire to support the churches; and 2. 
That the taxation of church buildings would only re- 
lieve the people to the extent of $2.50 a year to each 
taxpayer. 

It seems to us that the first reason is partly un- 
true, and that the second is an exceedingly substan- 
tial one to be used on the other side. It is true that 
the Americans, as a nation, are generous. But it is 
equally true that most Americans strongly object to 
paying for what they do not get, and don’t want, and 
won't hav. Taking the church statistics as the basis, 
allowing their most extravagant claims as to member- 
ship, and less than one-third of the people of this 
country are affiliated with any denomination. We 
cannot conceive that the generosity of the other two- 
thirds can be stretched to contentment at having to 
pay any proportion whatever of the worshiping bills 
of the third. 

Two dollars and half a year is not a great sum, but 
upon what principle of right and justice can an In- 
fidel taxpayer be asked to contribute that amount to 
his Christian neighbor? There are about five mill- 
ions of people in this state. Probably three millions 
are direct taxpayers, which is, we take it, what the 
gentleman meant. Two dollars and half to each 
amounts to a great sum. We cannot think that Col. 
Hemstreet would argue in the way he does about his 
private business. And certainly the churches should 
be as honest as commercial men, if they do not want 
their claim to be moral teachers hooted out of the 
court of public opinion. 

The Brooklyn Constitution Club and the Brook- 


They both voice a 


siastical bull. 
commercial property. 


How Garfield Carried Indiana. 


sign-board to point it out. 


the 9th inst.: 


of it?” 

most prominent men of that church, among them Mr. 
of Hiram College. 
produce the result we desired. 
think there is any secret about it. 
that tens of thousands of people know it.” 


victions of the members of his church ?” 


church in debt, that represented a large number of voters, 


that, if we had the means, we should pay off the debt, and 


where we found a community with a good number of Camp- 
bellite voters without a church we had better contribute 
liberally toward building one, and especially if the voters 
were Democrats. I carried out these suggestions to the best 
of my ability, under the guardianship of Mr. Phillips and 
others. 
as pleasant as possible, and there were about 25,000 of them 
in the state.” 

Everybody knows that carrying Indiana carried the 
country for the Republicans in the presidential cam- 
paign. And Garfiéld owed his office to his church. 
He was voted for by 25,000 men, not because he was 
an honest, capable man, not because he possessed the 
qualities of a statesman, knew the country’s needs and 
could satisfy them, but because he had embraced that 
particular variety of superstition known as Camp- 
bellism. 

If anything were needed to show the danger that 
Christianity is to our country, and the direct influ- 
ence it exercises upon our two great political parties, 
this furnishes it. 

——— a 


A Chat with Correspondents. 


The following letter should hav been answered 

sooner, but got misplaced and has just come to light: 
Giron, Kan., Jan. 6, 1884. 

To rae Epiror or THE Teruras SEEKER, Sir: Having taken 
your paper for some time, I would like for you to answer the 
following questions through your columns: 

1. Where does the ‘mad stone” come from that is a sure 
cure for hydrophobia? 

2. Does protectiv tariff hav a bad effect on us Western 
farmers? and would free trade be any better? 

3. What gave rise to Thanksgiving day? 

4. How many do the Liberals number in the United States? 

5. How many Bibles are there besides the Christian’s Bible? 

Please answer the above questions to settle a dispute and 
oblige J. W. W. 

1. The mad-stone is a porous stone said to be ca- 
pable of drawing poison from wounds. It is not a 
“sure cure.” It has been found in this country in 
the Southern states. Its powers are probably more 
or less mythical and exaggerated. If we wanted to 
procure one we wouldn’t hav the slightest idea of 
where to find it. Statements regarding it are always 
general. 

2. The tariff question is a big one, and hardly to 
be settled off-hand. We believe, however, that politi- 
cal economists generally agree that the farmer is in- 
jured in this country by protection, because he is the 
exporter, and consequently the price he gets for his 
products is regulated in the markets of the world, 
while on the imported goods he buys he must pay 
prices regulated by the combination of manufactur- 
ers in this country. We saw an illustration of this 
in the Free Bulletin not long ago, which seems to put 
the case in a plain light. It runs in this form: 

What is tariff? 

Our tariff is a system of duties paid at our customs houses 
in money on goods brought into the United States from for- 
eign countries. 

(1) One object is to raise money to carry on our govern- 
ment. This is a good object. (2) The second object is to 
keep out of our country certain goods, so as to induce men 
to make them in this country. Let us see in what way their 
object is attained, and whether the result is good for the 
American farmer. 


lyn Eagle hav got hold of the right horn of the eccle- 
He should be taxed like any other 


Stephen W. Dorsey, of Star route fame, made an 
interesting disclosure to a World reporter the other 
day. It is a practical illustration of the evils of sec- 
tarianism, and a loud-voiced warning to the Free- 
thinkers of this country. It shows also the dirty 
depths to which the polities of our times has sunk, 
though the latter revelation is not new, and needs no 
The facts come out in an 
interview with Mr. Dorsey published in the World of 


“ While in Indiana did Gen. Garfield write you in refer- 
ence to and suggesting the use of the Campbellite church 
to secure his election on the ground that he was a member 


‘Oh yes, often, not only wrote to me, but sent out the 
Phillips, of Pennsylvania, and his own successor as president 
We did all we could, and used all the 
methods in our power at the suggestion of Gen. Garfield to 
I sey this because I don’t 

Tf there is, it is so open 


‘ What method did he suggest to change the political con- 


“Gen. Garfield seemed to think it best where we found a 


We tried to make the lonely way of the Campbellites 


Of course, our people who want a certain kind of goods 
must either buy them abroad or make them at home; and it 
is an inducement to make and sell them here, if the goods. 
brought in from abroad are taxed by duties, while the goods 
made here are not taxed. This is a simple statement of what 
is called doctrin of protection of home industry. To change 
that statement a little, the tariff duties which keep out, or 
tend to keep out, foreign goods, allow our manufacturers to 
sell their goods with foreign competition, and therefore at 
higher prices from our people, they will of course be willing 
to make the goods for which high prices are to be paid. 

Now, who gets the benefit and who suffers the harm of 
these high prices? The man who gets the benefit is certainly 
the maker of the goods, who sells them at the high price; and 
the man who suffers the harm ig the buyer of the high-priced 
goods. Such a man is the farmer. 

Let us giv a very simple example. A pocket-knife could 
be brought over from Sheffield, England, and sold in Chicago 
for—say thirty-five cents. But the importer finds that at the 
port of New York he must pay a tariff duty of—say fifteen 
cents. Therefore, to make a profit, a knife must evidently 
sell for thirty-five cents, plus fifteen cents-that is to say, 
fifty cents when it reaches Chicago. Now, seeing this, the 
American maker of pocket-knives says to himself: “I can 
make my knife for thirty-five cents. I will then take my 
knife to Chicago, and as there is a tariff tax of fifteen cents 
on the Sheffield knife, but none on mine, I can sell my knife 
for forty-five cents and still make a profit. He does so, and 
the farmer whô wants to buy a knife at Chicago finds that 
he must do one of two things—either buy the Sheffield knife 
for fifty cents or the American knife for forty-five cents. In 
the first case the farmer has paid ten cents extra, which goes 
into the pocket of the maker of the American knife. 

But presently the man who brought over the Sheffield knife 
finds that he cannot pay the tax of fifteen cents and compete 
with the American knife-maker, who pays no tax at all. So 
he imports few or none of the Sheffield knives, andthe Ameri- 
can knife-maker has a clear field, The government is conge- 
quently deprived of revenue, and the poor farmer must pay 
what prices the American knife-maker chooses to exact. 

Now, let the farmer reflect that this American knife, which 
he has paid so high and unnecessary a price for, is the sym- 
bol of ail the goods which he buys for his farm and house- 
hold. His hoe costs him thirty cents more than it should, 
his plow fifteen per cent more, the paint for his house 
twenty-five per cent more, the clothing for his family twenty, 
thirty, or forty per cent more. Everything is dearer which 
he has to buy, while the wheat which he sells has not ad- 
vanced a penny in price. For his wheat is not, and cannot: 
be, “protected.” The price of grain is fixed in the world’s 
market and cannot be ruled by the tariff of any particular 
country., 


This conversation might be lengthened, and no 
lies told, like this: 


Does the tariff protect the Laborer? 

So the Manufacturer says. 

How? 

The Manufacturer says he can afford to pay higher wages 
than the Pauper Labor of Europe gets! 

Can he afford to? 

Yes. 

Does he? 

Not in proportion to the cost of living. 

Why not? 

Because he goes over to Europe and imports that Pauper 
Labor, and places it in competition with American Labor. 

What happens then? 

The American can work for what the Pauper Labor gets or 
starve. 

Which does he do? 

Neither. He goes into business and endeavors to become 
a Monopolist, or into Wall street and becomes a‘High-toned 
Christian Gambler. 

Then the tariff is a damage to the Farmer? 

Yes. 

And no practical benefit to the Laborer? 

No. 

But does Protection confer no benefits? 

Yes indeed! 

On whom? 

The Manufacturer. 

Is there no remedy for this state of affairs? 

Yes. 

What? 

Put a tariff on Labor, or take it off of Labor’s products. 


That is one phase of the protection issue in one 
easy lesson. Its ramifications are far-reaching, and 
their amplification has filled and will continue to fill 
volumes. Free trade is the ideal system of society. 
Whether the time has arrived for its practical appli- 
cation we are not egotistic enough to pretend to say. 
But times cannot be much harder than they are now, 
change the political parties and policies as we may. 

3. Thanksgiving Day originated in New England. 
It has been observed since the first settlement by the 
Pilgrims. It was instituted after a particularly hard 
season. It has now extended to a national holiday, 
being first observed as such in 1862. It is a time for 


killing turkeys and stuffing geese. - 


4. We hav no means of knowing how many Lib- 
erals there are in the country. They form a sturdy 
band, and their numbers are increasing. Complete 
organization must be effected before a census can be 
taken. 

5. See page 75 of “The Truth Seeker Annual.” 
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The next letter is from a Christian gentleman who| 
has read Mr. Bennett’s “ Answers to Christian Ques- 
tions,” but has evidently not heard of his lamented 
death. Mr. Parrish says: 

' Sr. Lous, Mo. 

D. M. Bennerr, Dear Sir: In looking over your pamphlet, 
«t Answers to Christian Questions,” I find an error on page 3, 
near top of page. You state, ‘It is more unreasonable to 
hold that the universe came from nothing.” Religionists do 
not hold that the world was made of nothing. The Recog- 
nized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints do not 
teach this, nor do they believe it. No reasonable man will 
dispute the inevitable truth that the matter of which this 
earth was formed always did exist, or that, if it did not, itis 
beyond our comprehension to understand. 

The idea advanced by you Atheists, that ‘“‘nature” was al- 
ways inherent in matter, and caused this earth to assume its 
present form, is the most absurd theory I ever heard for the 
matter in question; by this I mean the laws of nature. 

Yours respectfully, Joun S. PARRISH. 

Our copy of the Bible says that “in the beginning 

d created the heaven and the earth.” Mr. Noah 
Webster, who is accounted a pretty good authority 
on the meaning of words, asserts that “create” 
means to “bring into being; to form out of nothing; 
to cause to exist;” and he givs for his authority, Gen- 
esis i, 1, showing that his is the Christian world ac- 
cepted definition. Mr. Calvin was a great and con- 
sistent Christian. His followers are regarded as the 
most orthodox of any Protestant sect. Their Con- 
fession of Faith is authoritativ as regards the essen- 
tials of Christianity. Chapter IV., section 1, of the 
Confession reads very plain: 

“It pleased God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, for the 
manifestation of the glory of his eternal power, wisdom, and 
goodness, in the begiuning, fo create, or make of nothing, the 
world, and all things therein, whether visible or invisible, in 
the space of six days, and all very good.” 


These facts flatly contradict Mr. Parrish and 
fully sustain Mr. Bennett. The Latter Day Saints, or 
Mormons, accept the Bible as divine, and conse- 

- quently rust accept the creation account; but the 
laymen of that church are compelled to take the ex- 
planations and interpretations of “ the prophet,” who 
can of course’ squirm out of the absurd position. 

If the laws of nature are not inherent in matter, 
what are they inherent in? And if not eternally ex- 
isting, when did they begin? Mr. Parrish himself 
is not an orthodox Christian, because he concedes 
the impossibility of creating and destroying matter. 
The true Christian theory is that matter has existed 

_ only about six thousand years, having been created 
at that time by a god. 

The laws of nature are immutable, universal, and 
immortal as the matter they move and control. 
Matter is and always has been permeated by Force. 
Force produces all the phenomena of nature, and the 
correlation and conservation of force are the laws of 
nature, which Mr. Parrish derides. Separately mat- 
ter and force do not exist, because no force can arise 
from nothing, and there exists no matter which has 
not within itself a latent force. “The law of nature,” 
as Moleschott truly says, “is a stringent expression 
of necessity.” “There exists in it,” also says Buch- 
ner, “neither exception nor limitation; and no im- 
aginable power can disregard the necessity. A stone 
not supported will in all eternity fall toward the cen- 
ter of the earth, and there never was and never will 
be a command for the sun to stand still” that was 
or will be obeyed. 

To assert that the laws of nature are not inherent 
in matter, and as immortal as matter, is to assert 
what has been long demonstrated to be false; and to 
call the knowledge of this fact absurd is a develop- 
ment of ignorance surprising in a man who can see 
the necessity of the immortality of matter. 

The laws of motion and attraction, called gravita- 
tion, are everywhere the same. The motions of the 
most remote bodies take place according to the same 
laws by which on this earth a body falis. The laws 
of light through all space are the same. It has every- 
where the same velocity and composition; its refrac- 
tion takes place in a similar manner. The laws of 
heat are, like those of light, the same everywhere. 
The history of the origin and development of our 
earth is analogous to that of the heavenly bodies. 
The spheroidal forms of the planets prove that they, 
like the earth, were once in a fluid state, and the 
gradual development of the earth to its present form 
must, in a similar manner, hav taken place in all 
other planets. It is the force of gravity, and gravity 
alone, that causes the moon to circle around our 
earth, and the earth around the sun. The fixed stars 
are likewise subject to this univeral law, as are all 


ae 


-would you try to destroy it because some counterfeiters 
should undertake to counterfeit the fruit, or misapply the 
fruit, or besmear the fruit with filthiness? Wisdom’s book is 
the tree of life. 


Wisdom and reason make us men; 

Take these away—what are we then ? 
Mere animals, and just as well 

The beast might think of heaven or hell. 


Now, if you will deal kindly, truly with me, tell me; and, 
if not, tell me that I may turn to the right hand or to the 
left. S. E. Cooney. 

It is pleasant to know that public opinion in his 
section is against the Bible. Presumably it is also 
adverse to counterfeit money. Supposing some East- 
ern shark goes out to Wymore and offers to buy some 
of Mr. Cooley’s land, tendering in payment some pa- 
per which he calls the only kind of cash that will buy 
groceries and clothes and medicins. It has the 
vignette of a man in the corner, and some Hebrew 
and Greek signatures on the bottom. The paper is 
musty with age and the print is blurred with hand- 
ling. It cannot be read with any certainty, and the 
promis to pay is written in so many different ways 
that it cannot be told whether it means to pay in 
current coin that shall be a joy, or base metal that 
will turn to pain. Would Mr. Cooley accept it? No. 
He will tell the shark that he don’t know the man, 
and has no means of finding his rating, and whether 
the promises he makes will be kept. And if it comes 
out in the course of the conversation that the maker 
of the note has been dead a few thousand years, and 
that grave doubts exist as to his ever having lived, 
and his possessions are admittedly all in the air, Mr. 
Cooley will retain his land and the shark his notes. 

This is thrown in parenthetically. Mr. Cooley’s 
counterfeit money argument is too aged to stand. It 
lost its value when Paley’s watch stopped ticking. 
The best of paper money is rendered valueless by the 
failure of the government which issues it. The notes 
of a bankrupt firm hav no market value. So it is 
with Christianity. The government of Jehovah is at 
anend. The firm doing business in pledges at the 
sign of the three golden balls is bankrupt. The 
father has retired, the son gone to Europe, and no 
one knows the whereabouts of the third partner. 
Religions, like governments, come up, issue their 
promises, pass away and become interesting only to 
collectors of canceled stamps and currency. There 
may be, there is, a little good gold behind the paper, 
but not enough to redeem one in a million of the 
promises. Mr. Cooley, perhaps, can see the point. 

Can there be a law without a law-giver? Yes, 
there can. The law of gravity, for instance, is uni- 
versal and edernal. Eternal means endless both ways, 
and what has always existed never could hav been 
begun. And now, here is a conundrum for you. If 
every effect must hav a cause, and God is an effect, 
what or who is the cause of God? Giv it up, do 
you? Well, here is the answer. There is no such 
being as is described in the Bible and called God. 

As for the “ Phoonix-tree ” we will talk about that 
when we find a religion that sustains life. So 
far, religion has destroyed more life than it has sus- 
tained. Christianity has made more wounds than it 
ever healed ; shed more blood than it ever stanched ; 
destroyed more knowledge than it ever gave to the 
world ; and been in all ways more of a curse than a 
blessing. This is not to say that it has done no 
good ; but when the balance sheet is struck the debit 
side of Christianity’s account with humanity will 
show about four times as many figures as the credit 
column. . Of Mohammedanism the same can be said. 
All theologies are obstacles to progress—shadows 
cast by clouds across man’s pathway. 

But our space is limited, and we must let Mr. 
Cooley’s further quibbles go. As he rightly says, 
*tis wisdom and reason that make us men, but if the 
only distinction between the beast and man is the 
capacity to think of heaven and hell, the race must be 
nearer its ancestors than Mr. Cooley would probably 
be willing to admit. If Mr. Cooley could only teach 
his cow to say her prayers she would be his equal, 
according to his reasoning. 

~<a o—— 

Tar “Truth Seeker Annual and Treethinkers’ 
Almanac for 1884” is very handsomely gotten up. 
Price 25 cents. It contains 18 full-page illustrations, 
and is replete with valuable information, selected 
with such care that the work can scarcely fail to be 
of immense service to both business men and to fam- 
ilies— American Nonconformist. 


the planets—in fact, every heavenly body obeys this 
eternal law, which, as has been shown by Buchner 
and other scientists, “is inherent in matter and vis- 
ibly manifested in every atom, and is irresistibly 
obeyed by every body, however large or small, with- 
out the least deviation.” It is because the laws of 
nature are inherent in nature, and mathematically 
exact, that astronomers can foretell eclipses and cal- 
culate the movements of the heavenly bodies. If the 
universe were a hap-hazard arrangement, subject to 
the will of a changeful god, we should never know 
when we go to bed at night whether the sun would 
rise in the morning or not, or whether the stars that 
were shining in the evening would not in a few hours 
be fiery comets chasing each other through the skies 
to the imminent peril of this terrestrial ball. Mr. 
Parrish is indebted to Atheistical science for the 
peace of mind and certainty of the stability of his 
lands which he now enjoys. All science is Atheistic, 
in that every new fact discovered is one less reason 
for the necessity of a superintending power. More 
than enough of the mysteries of the universe hav 
been explained to permanently retire the popular 
deity from the exercise of power. The god of the 
Christians, Mohammedans, and other sects, is a per- 
son or force entirely unknown to science, and known 
only to believers in him or it by imaginativ assertion. 
No one in the whole wide world can giv one solitary 
authenticated fact about him or it. Believers sim- 
ply assert such an existence. It therefore belongs to 
them to prove it. This they cannot do, and, to throw 
dust in people’s eyes, loudly claim that the negativ 
must first be proven. But those caught in this trap 
are very few nowadays. The pagans had a god for 
every season of the year—for almost every day in the 
year; a god who presided over every occupation, and 
over every function of the human body. Monothe- 
ism supplanted these by one God in whom these 
duties were concentrated, and here began monopoly. 
But the discoveries of modern science hav relegated 
him to the same-limbo that ingulfed the smaller dei- 
ties. The laws of nature, inherent in matter, are 
found to be all-sufficient. In the words of another 
German scholar, “Comparativ, assisted by micro- 
scopic, anatomy, broke down the old barriers; pale- 
ontology filled up the gaps by intermediate forms; 
geology taught that the natural forces had never been 
different from what they are at present; physiology 
showed the dependence of the intellectual capacities 
and their development on organization; psychology 
teaches that reason is an acquired faculty; anthro- 
pology finally points out the development of the 
races; history and philology exhibit the rude begin- 
nings. All our civilization, the basis of humanity, is 
not nature, but art—the toilsome education of the 
race and of individuals, effected in thousands of 
years; and the physical development, from the first 
moment of generation, is in every individual merely 
a repetition of the same laws of development to which 
the organic world owes its existence. How simple 
does all this appear to us, how forcible the inferences, 
were not the ‘ifs’ and the ‘ buts’ rendering the minds 
of so many men inaccessible to the truth! That this 
mode of viewing nature will ultimately prevail, I en- 
tertain no doubt whatever.” 

‘We commend the above to the thoughtful consid- 
eration of Mr. Parrish. 


Here is another Christian gentleman, an old man 
on the shady side of the hill of life, his shadow fall- 
ing toward the east. Age has softened his words, 
experience has chastened his Christian arrogance, 
and he has enough good breeding to allow him to be 
civil to Freethinkers without danger of exhausting 
the supply. He comes from Wymore, Neb., and 
thinks he is going to heaven. We hope he may. He 
writes at the request of a friend: 


Wrmorg, Nes., Jan. 14, 1884. 

To THE EDITOR or Tar TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: I hav often seen 
your paper, and I hav been requested by Mr. A. Howell to 
ask you to spare me a small space to present a few ideas, as 
there are two sides to all questions. Now, I am an old man, 
staying here on what is called borrowed time. So please al- 
low me to “strike a light” until I get my hand in. 

I am aware that public opinion is against the Bible. Hasty 
and inconsiderate conclusions generally fall into disgrace. 
Now, dear sir, if counterfeit money were found in every 
house in the Union, would it be any evidence that there was 
no genuin currency? Popular opinion is doing for the na- 
tions of the earth. But common sense tells us that mind 
must exist beyond matter. Can happiness exist without or- 
der? Can order exist without law? Can there be a law with- 
out a law-giver? Now, dear sir, if you shouldin your search 
find a Phenix-tree whose fruit alone was life-sustaining, 
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THE TRUTH SEEKER, FEBRUARY 16, 1884. 


Something for the Taxpayers to Consider. 


At a meeting of the Brooklyn Constitution Club 
on the evening of January 28th, the subject for 
debate was, “Resolved, that no real property be 
exempt from taxation but public property.” The 
Brooklyn Eagle reported the speeches made: 

Mr. John Ff. Clayton spoke i favor of the resolution. fis 
understanding of the prinviples of good government were 
that the public must support the government, and that the 
so'vernment in return for this should protect the citizen. 

he government was supported by the taxpayers. This was 
the modern idea. Formerly nations thought it proper to 
levy taxes as they were needed, without regard to any system. 
‘Tats seemed to him to be irregular. Our theory was based 
on the old Venetian law, and ever since the law was enacted 
in Venice, the duties of the citizen and government hay been 
reciprocal. The speaker could not, therefore, conceive why 
any corporation should be exempted from taxation. It had 
voma to pass, however, that all public buildings, houses of 
public worship, colleges, seminaries, academfes, schools, 
court-houses, jails, and even the furniture contained therein 
bad become exempted from taxation. The resolution, as 
the speaker understood it, had been offered to ascertain why 
the churches had been included in this list, and why they 
should not contribute to the support of the government. 
They had the equal protection of the government with the 
private citizen, They were protected by the civil, military, 
police, and fire authorities, and they should be compelled to 
contribute to their support. Statistics showed that the 
amount of property exempted in this city in 1880, was $16, 
271,300, It had increased a million of dollars since then. 
The following were the exact figures: 


Churches, š , i E ` ` $9,276,500 
Parsonages, y 3 f . ` ` 701,500 
School and other institutions, ş 6,293,300 
Total, s . S x + $16,271,300 


The exemption on churches and parsonages alone amounted 
to $10,000,000, While it was perhaps proper that schools 
should be so exempted, he could see no reason why churches 
should not bear their share of the expenses of government, 
and he had heard no reason advanced except that the 
churches were carried on for the good of the state, but in 
the speakers opinion this reason was not a true or a sufficient 
one. 

Chairman Hentz asked if all church property was exempt, 
or only that portion upon which the edifice stood. 

Mr, Clayton: Whole blocks of it. There are only small 
sections of church property really occupied by the churches. 
The larger portion is rented out and incomes are derived 
therefrom, a 

Colonel Hemetreet: Why should not this apply to New 
York church property ? 

Mr. Clayton: The same law should exist all over. A law 
was passed some time ago compelling Trinity, and other 
church property to pay taxes on its improved property. 

Mr. D. W. Northup said that only a short time ago he had 
been in a court of justice, when a petition was presented for 
the exemption of a large plot of church property. The 
speaker knew that the judge was a Catholic, and the petition 
«amy trom Catholics. He was surprised:to bear his honor 
say that, although he was bound to grant the motion, yet if 
3e could hav his way he would not do it, because the system 
hurt his own church more than any other in the land. Con- 
tinuing, the speaker said that there was no limit to the 
amount of property a church might accumulate under the 
present law. There was an old law that churches should 
pay tazen on all real property over and above $2,500 to $3,000 
worth. 

The churches, however, evaded the law, for as soon as 
they reached that amount they turned the surplus over to 
another society and elected new trustees. The bishops, 
however, controled all the property and held the title deeds. 
In France, under Napoleon JIL., who was one of the Catholic 
church's best sons, that potentate had decreed that the 
church should control but $15,000,000 worth of property and 
uo more; yet in this state the Catholic church owned $25,000, 
000, and the amount was ever on the increase. This they 
could not do if they shouldered their just share of taxation. 
Tn England they had accumulated so much property that it 
bad been deemed proper to take it away from them, and 
monastery after monastery had been abolished and placed 
were they should stand their portion of the taxes. Our 
country and our state should compel them to do the same, 
and every unbiased mind would echo the speaker's words. 
If the Protestant churches should be compelled to do the 
same, there would not be so many unoccupied churches. 
Many of these churches were owned by insurance companies, 
who were reaping the benefits, while the small congregations 
were groaning under the constant accumulation of heavy 
debts. 

Mr. Duryea spoke at length. He said that an opinion pre- 
dominated that a house of worship should not be taxed 
merely because it was a house of worship. There was a 
superstition against taxing a church because it was a house 
of God, and that governments had never been strong enough 
to overcome this superstition. The first man to speak against 
the evil war General Grant, who, in bis message in 1875, 
brought up the question, President Grant said that, in 1850, 
the church owned $83,000,000 of property; in 1860 it had 
more than doubled, and in 1870, estimated at its lowest 
figure, it was worth $354,000,000. Mr. Andrews had dissented 
from the president's desire to tax this property, but was 
forced to admit that if it increased in the same ratio before 
the nineteenth century closed it would be worth between two 
and three billions of dollars. Such a rapid increase was not 
only astonishing but dangerous. The idea of those in power 
appeared to be to obtain grand buildings, and engage in 
impressiv services. Their desire appeared to be to crush 
out all that were not within the ring. These edifices should 
not be erected otherwise than for the enlightenment of the 

people, and if they were run on other principles they should 

e taxed. These large edifices, cathedrals, etc., had but a 
few seats for worshipers, but they were so gorgeous that 
they placed smaller churches, where good might possibly be 
done, at a great disadvantage. The larger churches, with 
thousands of dollars' worth of property, were run on purely 
business principles, and the speaker intimated that they 
grabbed all they could lay their hands on. They rented 
their property, and should, therefore, pay taxes. They 
should be compelled to do’ as their master did, and render 
unto Cæsar the things that were Cæsar’s. 

The speaker then said that there was a congregation 
within a stone’s throw from the club-room that exerted 
scarcely any religious influence; a congregation with a Sun- 
day-school of barely 150 scholars; that had endeavored to 
sell iis property to the United States government for $300,000. 
What right had the church to hold property, and pay no 
taxes, when it gave no instruction to those who were com- 
pelled to share its debts? 


There was anothet piece of property on Clermont avenue. 
It océupied a whole block of ground. A foundation had 
been laid all around it ten years ago for the purpose of evad- 
ing the law, and there it stood to-day, of no use to anyone. 
The speaker maintained that no chtirch had any right to 
teach morals when it evaded the law. : 

Mr. Douglass spoke in the same strain, and Colonel J. W. 
Jones followed. He said that wealthy men who had sump- 
tuotts hotises wanted their families to worship in churches 
eqnally sumptuous, but had a desire to dodge the tax-col- 
lector, while they were abundantly able to support the luxury 
they had organized. The gentleman reviewed what Messrs. 
Clayton, Duryea and others had said and upheld their ideas. 

Chairman Hentz was slightly opposed to the ideas of his 
fellow clubites, and thought that a limit should be made to 
the. holdings of church societies. 

Mr. Duryea then spoke against the organizations known 
as the Young Men's Christian Associations of New York, and 
‘Brooklyn. ‘The former had lobbied through the legislature a 
special act whereby they had been permitted to own from 
$26,000 to $30,000 worth of property, and rent it for large 
amounts tothe detriment of private property in the same 
neighborhood. It was one of the most aristocratic organiza- 
tions in the city, and a poor man was debarred from its 
benefits. ‘The same could be said of the Brooklyn organiza- 
tion. A. person must believe just this or think just that, 
otherwise he could not become a member. 

Colonel Jones thought that the limitation should be placed 
at $20,000 or $25,000. 

Mr. R. B. Leech reviewed the history of the city, and said 
that even the graveyards of their ancestors had been de- 
spoiled by the church societies. He quoted, as instances, 
where the bones of their forefathers had been removed from 
two graveyards on Fulton street and from one near the Wall- 
about, in order that the organization might obtain large sums 
for property they had never paid a cent for. 

Colonel Hemstreet said that all the speakers had skir- 
mished at safe distances from the real question that affected 
the community. The question was one of portentous im- 
portance. The American people were liberal, and were wil. 
ling to support the churches directly or indirectly. He had 
figured on the statements of Mr. Clayton, and had ascer- 
tained thatif even the whole church property was taxed it 
would only be a saving of $2.50 per year to each taxpayer. 

Mr. Alfred Churchman asked that somebody move as an 
amendment that the limit be placed at $25,000. Mr. Church- 
man isa clerical looking old gentleman, and created some 
laughter when he said that the authorities had mistaken him 
for a clergymen, and had reduced his taxes $2,000 on that 
account, ‘Two thousand dollars for piety’s sake,” said the 
old gentleman, chuckling. 

Colonel Jones: “ Did you permit it?” 

Mr. Alfred Churchman chuckled again, but made no an- 
swer. Later in the evening he explained, for the benefit of 
those present, that he had not permitted it. 

Other gentlemen spoke, and then Colonel Jones said that 
millions of dollars' worth of property was imported to this 
country duty free by priests; vestments, censors, altar cloths, 
and cadaverous images were brought here, but were charged 
no duty, merely because they were brought here by priests. 
One man in Minnesota madea regular business of it, and 
another, when he had been stopped by the Custom House 
officers, was surprised, and said, ‘“‘ Why, this is my twenty- 
frst trip, and I hav less now than I hav ever brought across 
before.” 

After some further debate the original resolution was 
adopted. 


The paper from which we take the above report 
printed, a day or two after, the annexed editorial 
upon the same subject: 


The justice of the present exemption of church property 
from taxation is a question which has been discussed fre- 
quently in the past, and is likely to be still more prominent 
in the future. This must be so from the nature of the case. 
If it seemed a wrong to many citizens of this city and state, 
as well as of other cities and states, that churches should 
pay no taxes when their property amounted only to thousands 
of dollars, it now seems a greater wrong when it is worth 
millions, and as churches are constantly increasing it will 
seem more aud more intolerable as their property goes on iu- 
creasing in extent and value, 

Although the Constitution Club of Brooklyn is only a small 
society of citizens who meet to exchange their thoughts and 
adopt resolutions on Constitutional questions, the subject of 
church taxes, which they debated recently, is one in which 
every citizen, not only of Brooklyn, but of the United States, 
is interested. The principle, as we hav said, is the same, 
whether the value of church property be small or large; but 
the statistics presented last evening are sufficiently startling 
to giv emphasis to the argument and to justify decisiv action. 
It will be far better for the churches themselvs if the ques- 
tion is settled before the alleged injustice assumes propor- 
tions which may excite a feeling in the public mind antago- 
nistic to them and to the welfare of religious institutions. 

It appears that the value of the property of churches and 
parsonages that are now exempted from taxation in Brooklyn 
alone amounts to $10,000,000. There is no equality in claim 
to exemption between public schools, hospitals, and other 
institutions that confer benefit upon the whole community, 
and are independent of all religious and denominational in- 
fluence, and the. churches, which represent special denomina- 
tional and sentimental interests and feelings. It is urged 
that churches exist for the good of the state, but it has been 
maintained by many political economists that the next best 
thing to having one state religion isto hav none. It is not 
easy to see that the teaching of denominational dogmas that 
keep men at variance and divert them from common pur- 
poses and pursuits of benevolence is a benefit to the com- 
monwealth. The benefit of 2 Roman Catholic church is to 
the members of it, and so is that of a Presbyterian, Protes- 
tant Episcopal, Baptist, or Methodist place of worship. They 
are excellent for those that use them; they are of no use to 
those who do not believe the things taught in them. Yet 
they ought to flourish in our midst, because it is advisable 
that every man should worship God according to his con- 
science. It is not so apparent that the state should pay for 
his doing so, any more than that the state should provide 
him with the necessaries of life. 

It appears that even Napoleon III., who as emperor of 
France was “fils l'aine del Eglise,” and whose last will shows 
him to hav been a sincere and devoted member of that 
church, thought it right to limit by a decree the property of 
the church in France to $15,000,000 worth. Yet in the state 
of New York alone this particular denomination owns $25,- 
000,000 worth of property, and the amount is constantly in- 
creasing. An old law still exists by which all churches in 
this state should pay taxes on all real property above the 
value of about $3,000; but nothing is easier than to evade this 
law by dividing and subdividing the parishes and founding 
new district churches with other trustees. ‘The membership 


of the Roman Catholic church is constantly increasing 
through immigration; it is chiefly of the poorer classes, but 
the immense value of its holdings which are exempt from 
taxation makes it practically a beneficiary of the state, and 
if its citizenship and property were to go on increasing be- 
yond those of other denominations collectivly it would be- 
come a state church, whether it had the name or not. f 

It seems to us of the very essence of the voluntary system 
of religion which in this country has taken the place of the 
endowed and established churches of Europe, that every 
man should pay for his own religion, and that those who do 
not belong to it should not be taxed to support it. But the 
exemption of many millions’ worth of church property in the 
state of New York from taxation clearly makes taxation 
heavier for the people at large. And in Brooklyn, the ex- 
emption of ten thousand dollars’ worth of church property 
belonging to the various denominations does the same. One 
body of Christians would certainly not approve of special 
privileges being granted by the state to another body that 
was opposed to its doctrins and principles, and those who 
do not assent to the dogmas of any of the churches, Catholic 
or Protestant, hav an equal right to complain of the special 
privileges of all of them, as a whole. In truth, while George 
Washington denied, although an Episcopalian churchman, 
that the Constitution of this republic was based upon Chris- 
tianity, our states hav been endowing every form of Chris- 
tianity, however mutually hostil to one another. For it is 
the same thing to make a grant of money to a church əs to 
exempt it from the payments made by the people for the 
general good. To say, “I forgiv you that debt,” is, in deal- 
ings between man and man, equivalent to saying, “I make 
you a present of that money.” 

And not only is the exemption of church property from 
taxation an injustice to the commonwealth, but it is the cause 
of trickery aud jealousy among the churches themselvs. If 
the roast beef and plum pudding of exemption from taxes be 
the privilege of the larger denominations, every new sect that 
is started will feel itself aggrieved if it has not a sbare. The 
Salvation Army will claim exemption for their barracks and 
headquarters on the same principle and with as much justice 
as the wealthy denomination that builds a magnificent cathe- 
dral. ' 

The same argument applies to the exemption of ecclesias- 
tical millinery and valuable property in metals and jewels 
from Custom House duties. It is a privilege which is based 
upon special ecclesiastical claims with which the people of 
the state hav no concern, and which are not based upon hu- 
man rights or the rights of citizenship. The Methodists are 
the most numerous denomination in the United States, and 
if they were to adopt a costly ritual and build magnificent 
temples they might, with equal justice, insist that their im- 
portations for religious purposes shonld be free of tax as 
well as their property. . 

The whole question must compel investigation and legis- 
lation in the near future. As it is, we hav thrown off the 
trammels of a state church while we hav allowed the worst 
features of it to acquire proportions which were forbidden 
in Catholic France, and are not paralleled in the state 
churches of Protestant England and Germany. 

ro 


Memoir. 


Samuel Kirk died of heart disease on Dec. 1, 1883, 
aged 61. His life wasacheckered one. By turn he 
was a farmer, merchant, lumberman; then a farmer, 
which occupation he was engaged in at the time of 
his death. He was twice married. By his first wife 
he had five children, four of whom are still living. 
By his second wife (who survives him) he had six 
children, five of whom are still living, the idols and 
care of a loving mother. By sedulity he was enabled 
to leave them in comfortable circumstances. In 
middle life he visited some of the kingdoms of 
Europe, and returned with a higher estimation of 
the advantages of a republic. He was a Freethinker 
in the full sense of the term; a subscriber to Tue . 
Trura SEEKER; an inveterate reader of all Liberal 
publications, and an ardent supporter of truth from 
whatever source it might be found. He attended 
the Watkins Convention in 1882; has been charmed 
with the wit and eloquence of Ingersoll, and, if pos- 
sible, made more sanguin by the logic of Chainey. 
His decalog, abridged, was: 

“ Bound to no sect, and to no creed confined, 
My home the world, my brethren all mankind: 
Love, justice, do good, be kind to all, 

‘ Support the truth, though every ism fall.” 

His prayer ineffable was, “Lord thou hast the 
power but not the will; I hav the will but not the 
power; let me importune thee to join thy power with 
my will and save poor fallen humanity.” Peace to 
his remains, and happiness to those who survive him. 

Lumber City, Pa. ` 5. 
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Passed to Spirit Life. 

From Ottumwa, Iowa, Jan. 21, 1884, Mrs. Sarah 
Millisack, aged eighty-four years and seven months. 
She was born in Harrison county, Ohio. At twenty- 
one she married Jacob Millisack, and together, in 
those early days, they did valiant service in the anti- 
slavery cause. Henry C. Wright, Wendell Phillips, 
Abby Kelly, Parker Pillsbury, and many others, en- 
joyed the hospitality of her home. For a number of 
years she was a Methodist, but in the early days of 
Spiritualism, she, with her husband, became con- 
vinced of its truth, and in that belief she passed 
gently away, crowned with a life-time of good deeds. 
The funeral services were largely attended, Mr. W. 
F. Peck, Mrs. Nettie Fox, and Mrs. Lake officiating. 
The Liberal choir sang some very beautiful and im- 
pressiv songs, and in the light of the new philosophy 
of death the body of the arisen one was laid away. 
She leaves behind her life-long companion, and eight 


children, all zealous Liberal Spiritualists. 
Mas. H. S. Laks. 
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Zetlerg from Friendz. 


' Ayer, Mass., Feb. 5, 284. 
Mr. Epiror: I hav received “The Truth Seeker An- 
nual and Freethinkers’ Almanac for 1884,” and con- 
sider the cost (25 cents) a very slight approximate to 
its real value. It is at once a treasury of thought— 
the best Freethought—of the age, and also of statis- 
tical reference on many important facts in history, 
not to be found elsewhere. I hazard nothing in say- 
ing no one will regret the possession of it, or will- 
ingly part with it. Please mail one to each of the 

four names inclosed. ` E. MYRICK. 


WEEELING, W. Va., Jan. 30, 1884. 
Mr. Eptror: Please find inclosed a synopsis of a 
speech or lecture delivered in this city on the 147th 
anniversary of the death of Thomas Paine by Major 
J. J. Folley, of New Orleans, La. Previous to this, 
Mr. 8. Hutchings and myself had about completed 
arrangements for a private celebration, But, upon 
learning soon after that Mr. Foley was going to oc- 
cupy the rostrum on the same evening, and with bet- 
ter results, perhaps, we gave up the idea, and re- 
paired to the synagog of Freethought. Ice has been 
broken here, in this neck of God’s moral vinyard, 
and if the god of reason still sits supreme a little 
while longer—say a year—a Liberal League may be 
the result of this one night’s labor in Freethought. 
Hoping that the Liberals hav everywhere met and 
given thanks that God created such a noble soul as 
Thomas Paine, I subscribe myself, as ever, the foe 

of mental despotism. . Octavius J. BROSIUS. 


Cummines, ILL., Feb. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: Allow me the space in which to say a 
few words in regard to the now defunct Gunnison 
and Uncompahgre Colonization Society, which was 
to found a Liberal colony near Delta, Col. 

Last spring I was induced—by letters and circulars 
received—to join, and paid $25 membership fee, and 
went out to the place where the colony was to lo- 
cate. Shortly after I arrived I found that the Gun- 
nison and Uncompahgre Colonization Society was 
defunct, and that I had not received—and was not 
likely to—any benefits for the money paid into the 
society. So I concluded that it was no more than 
just and fair that my money should be refunded to 
me. Since then I hav written twice to the president 

- of the society, A. W. Smith, of Denver, in regard to 
refunding the money, but he was not manly enough 
to even answer my letter. If Smith is not a fraud 
he has acted very much like one in the colony 
scheme. ; 

In conclusion, I will say that those parties of 
whom the society was composed may succeed in 
keeping the $25 they received from me, but they 
can rest assured that I shall not keep silent in re- 
gard to the matter until their acts are duly exposed. 

C. BURSEE. 


Prescorr, Iowa, Jan. 29, 1884. 

Mr. Evrror: Inclosed please find $5, which you will 
dispose of as per accompanying order. 

The books which you sent arrived in due time in 
good shape, and are highly satisfactory. I already 

’ hav Paine’s works loaned out (which. by the way, is 
the second volume of his works which I hav sowing 
the good seed in this neighborhood), and hav scat- 
tered Remsbure’s “ False Claims ” broadcast. and the 
tracts and leaflets which I order by this shall be used 
the same way. 

The religionists are holding a series of meetings in 
our schoolhouse. I liv in the country, and am only 
a boy, and I hav been arraigned for disseminating 
Infidel literature. One of the leading saints said I 
was a “pretty good boy if it was not for my belief, 
and that is not so bad if I would keep it still.” 
Another one asserted, ‘‘He sows more seeds of Infi- 
delity in a month than the preacher can uproot ina 
‘year ’’—and thus I ever intend to be, Last night I 
challenged the preacher to a discussion on the merits 
of Infidel literature, but he would not giv me a definit 
answer. I hope you will fill my orders as soon as 
possible, as I want the tracts to distribute while the 
revival is going on. 

My best wishes to you and Tue TRUTH SEEKER fra- 
ternity, and long may you liv to combat priestcraft 
and superstition. Joun W. YEADON. 


Spring Fores, Jan. 31, 284, 

Mr. Eprror: For the $1 you will please to send 
“Age of Reason,” cloth, and Colonel Ingersoll’s 
“What Must We Do to be Saved?” and last, but not 
least, a copy of “The Truth Seeker Annual and 
Freethinkers’ Almanac for 1884.” i 

I see you published two of my letters; receive my 
thanks for it. Ever since the publication of the first 
letter in issue of January 19th I receive almost daily 
sample copies of Liberal papers. I also received a 
prospectus of Mr. Truesdell’s “ Bottom Facts,” which 
I left to an old Spiritualist in York. previously a sub- 
seriber for a Spiritualistic paper. I had also a letter 
from a Mr. Lighty, of Mulberry, this county, a sub- 
seriber for your paper, who obviously was surprised 
not to find my name in Green’s Directory. As I 


—moreover, as I first got acquainted with American | nate “ Bottom Facts,” and found the title a ‘mis- 
Spiritualism, Liberalism, and Freethought shortly | nomer. 
before my subscription for THE TRUTH SEEKER—I could| At the time above mentioned, in a well-lighted 
not yet be inserted in any of the Freethinkers’ lists | room, about mid-day, in presence of my wife and self 
and directories of this country; but I shall hasten to|—along in our sixties, but with our senses of percep- 
return the application for membership this very day |tion (allowing us to be judges) yet in good running 
with my own and another old antichrist’s signature;| order; & son of thirty-five years, a merchant here, 
he is reading Tue Trurn Srrcer with me. and rated a shrewd business man, and an avowed 
There is some occult Liberalism, even in this part|skeptic in Spiritualism; and a Mr. W. A. Mansfield, 
of the world. There are our barber and many others | medium; a boy, you may say, of twenty years of age, 
depending on their Christian neighbors, who are| brought up on a farm near Grand Rapids, in this 
afraid to confess; nevertheless, through them I re- | state—a sincere, unsuspecting, honest, simple-hearted 
ceived the addresses of two outspoken Intidels, whom | young man—there was independent slate-writing, and 
I will probably visit, when health and weather get|no trick, sleight-of-hand, fraud, or any such thing. 
more favorable. Yours, F. W. Orr. | There was, independent of human hands, an intelli- 
gent answer written upon the upper side of the 
BELLECENTRE, O., Feb. 4, 1884. |lower of two clean slates while placed together, to 
Mr. Eprror: I find on page 23 of your issue of} one of a number of questions previously penciled on 
Jan. 12th a column headed ‘Liberty and Prohibi-|small strips of paper and rolled irto pellets and 
tion,” in which the writer, W. F. Jamieson, opens | placed on the table in the absence of the medium. 
out with a grievance inflicted on him by one E. C. That one question he apparently picked up hap- 
Walker. said grievance consisting of ‘illogical re-| hazard, placed between those slates, and the writing 
marks,” “ungenerous flings,” “ reckless and cruel | was done while they lay on top of the table, anda 
charges.” Iam somewhat surprised that one so great | hand of each of us four resting on each slate cor- 
—for I thought he was invulnerable ’—should feel|ner. Such writing was done at different times be- 
annoyed at receiving pay in his own coin, for I don’t|tween those slates with and without pencil, while 
know anyone more liberal than W. F. Jamieson in} lying on the table, or in other positions before our 
despotic, arrogant, and dogmatic flings — in fact, in | eyes; once while I held the slates back six feet or more 
this sense alone can he be considered a Liberal, for | away from the medium. There were the names of 
I hold it utterly impossible for anyone to be at theiour dead friends signed to those answers. Of those 
same time a Prohibitionist and a Liberal. My hum-|names Mr. Mansfield knew nothing. One was of my 
ble opinion, *“ which you need not consider,” is that | lost boy, who died before Mr. Mansfield was born. 
W. F. Jamieson is used up, regularly cornered, on| Nor could he hav learned had he at any time while 
the question of prchibition, as must every other one | with us slipped into another room, a la Truesdell, 
be who attempts to defend it. I would advise W. F.|and rummaged in our coat pockets. We had also a 
Jamieson and his class to turn their attention to the | number of evening sittings, only one of which I shall 
perpetual motion machine; that finished, they might | hav time and room to giv youhere an outline of. It 
again turn their hand to Prohibition, for the one|was a dark seance (hold on, now!). There were eight 
seems as likely to be brought about as the other.) persons present—four of our near neighbors, and 
Personally I am in favor of temperance—temperance | three of our own family and Mr. Mansfleld. Two or 
in all things. Not that I hav a very high opinion) three were believers, the others inquirers. We all 
of the author of that sentiment, who was all things |sat in a circle, so close that our chairs all touched 
to all men. I consider there is a wide difference be-| each other, and all joined hands, my skeptical son 
tween prohibition and temperance. Prohibition sa-| holding Mr. Mansfield’s right hand or wrist, and a 
vors of tyranny and coercion, and coming from a| level-headed lady at my right holding the medium’s 
class who profess to hav the happiness of the human|left hand. After some ten minutes, the medium 
family at heart, appears to me a strange mode of|seemed to go into a trance, and remained so for 
procedure, making people happy by taking away /eighty minutes or more. My son remarked a num- 
their Mbertes, coercing them into subjection, bully. [ber of mes that he could feel no pulso io Mr. 
; . k J Mansfield’s wrist, and he breathed so heavily that 
majority of the people, but only to a few petrified | we could all hear it distinctly, as though in a deep 


only received an invitation to membership of the 
New York State Freethinkers’ Association last week 


specimens of some prehistoric age, who hav more sleep. During this time there were unmistak 

; P ° istakable 
vanity than discretion—in fact, a few bigots and ty-| evidences of the presence of an intelligence or in- 
rants who wish to rule the people in a way just to/telligences independent of the circle—hands, that 
suit their own fancy. I hav known many Prohibi-| could not hav belonged to any of the sitters, would 
tionists, but hav not yet found any who possess @| gently pat our hands, heads, and faces. At our son’s 
shadow of benevoleme. They hav all been a covet- | request, some independent hand took out his pocket. 
ous, selfish, narrow-minded set of skinflints. They} hook, shook out the papers and change, that were 
are chiefly antiquated church-members, and are act-| heard fall, rolled up some bank pills and crowded 
uated more by envy than by pity. They lack sin-|them between the owner’s fingers, and finally, per 
cerity; it is not the morality nor the comfort of the | request, gathered up the contents to where they be- 
people they consider; “no, they would sooner com-|jonged, and placed the book in his pocket again. 
mit suicide than do anybody good,” but they hav) Hig watch, a stem-winder, was taken out, wound an 
only the desire to rule them. It puzzles me to un- passed around the circle, and put back again. A 


derstand how men like W. F. Jamieson, whose | }; 
3 7 ’ ght-stand was brought from the farther corner of 
avowed object is to destroy or weaken church influ-|the room, over our heads, and placed in our circle 


ence, can truckle to its interests. This also savors by some unknown intelligent we t 
of insincerity, and looks like a political trick to catch geeotipiies is out of the eati a Arped 
votes. It seems to me the Prohibitionists are on the over and about, as requested ‘The lady at úy 


wrong track. Why not apply to their savior? He|right, as she says, mentally requested this something 


once turned water into wine, and surely he could | to unfasten her necktie and carry it across the circle 
turn whisky into water; but they must instruct him |to her husband. It was immediately done. Books 


not to meddle with what is in bond; let the distillers were brought from a table, anda i 

l ; $ panel picture from 
pay the duty first. That’s the way to abuse Prohi-|the organ, that were not asked for nor thought of 
bition. That will settle the liquor trade; and I can by any one of those present. I might go on with 


not think of anything else that will. this narration to still greater length, and not tell 
Yours respectfully, Wm. Pavuucct. | near all that transpired in those circles. But I must 

hasten to a close. 
Rocuester, Micu., Feb. 4, 1884. Mrs. Slenker, this is the point I am after. We in 
To Mus. SLENKER, Dear Madam: In the last number | that room during those evenings and intervening 
of Tur TRUTA SEEKER I read, with a curious interest, | days had evidence clear and unmistakable that there 

vour notice of Mr. Putnam’s book. As you quote, iwere intelligences about us that were not of us. I 
Mr. Putnam says: “ Mind is not substance: it is sim-| do not swear that they were absolutely those of our 
ply phenomena. We cannot make it identical with | dead friends. Nevertheless, there were those mani- 
pure existence, for it has no independent life. We|festations of intelligence, and no human bodies at- 
cannot conceive it as existing in itself. Mind is not|tached. I am well aware that this I hav related is 
matter, however subtil and ethereal. Neither is it no new or strange thing. Our countrv js full of it. 
an entity or thing.” And so on, manipulating that| No doubt. more or less fraud is practiced under the 
one thought—mind has no existence independent of} name of Spiritualism. Whenever it is self-confessed 
matter. all must allow it. But the fraud theory will not ex- 

Then follow your remarks: “ There it is, my friends; | plain all the facts, and the effort to make it do so 
all the problems of mind and matter solved in a few | calls for a resort to paltry subterfuges. 
axiomatic sentences,” etc., which read to me won-| When our Materialistic friends will take heart to 
drously like an intended satire. If you, had only! examin these various phenomena, learn and publish 
used the term dogmatic instead of axiomatic, I should | to the world their import, then some things may be 
hav felt sure of your meaning. In closing the para-| settled. Until then Winter’s ipse dixit, Wakeman’s 
graph, you say, “I don’t see how theologians or|jong-drawn inferences, and Putnam’s poetic postu- 
Spiritualists can reconcile the facts [italics mine] of | Jates will not do the work of convincing the world 
this simple essay with their ideas of life beyond the | Such ghosts will not down at such bidding. Í 
spheres.” 

"in reference to your kind invitation to “rise and EL EE 
explain,” although not yet claiming to be a distinctiv 
Spiritualist, let me refer you to some things that} Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $2.50 to pay my 
transpired in my own family in this village in Octo- | fare on board our stanch passenger packet, which is 
ber last. I am sure I know them to be facts, whether | sailing so proudly to the kingdom. If she could 
Mr. Putnam’s theories all are or not. only cruise around more in the waters of the old 

From my TRUTH SEEKER reading, I rather suspect} Zion craft, I think her superior accommodations 
vou consider that Mr. J. W. Truesdell, of Syracuse, | would entice passengers to come over, but knowing 
N. Y., has settled the subject of independent slate | this, the old, unworthy hulk steers clear, and warns 
writing. I ordered and read what he chose to desig-|her deluded tribe to look not on, even, such su 


Burton, TEX.. Jan. 23, 1884. 
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picious sails, leat they become contaminated. But 
people cannot always be kept in subjection. A de- 
sire to change the old threadbare fables for truth 
and scientific facts will now and then seize one and 
another, until the old ship will finally be deserted, 
and ovr fleet will take the fort. 

I venture to occasionally slip a copy of Tar Tarra 
SEEKER into the orthodox camp, but always at great 
risk of the flames—for vengeance is declared thereon 
should it happen to fall into the hands of the lady 
of the household; hence I am accused of doing much 
harm hereabouts, as some of the devout brethren 
hav begun to “cuss,” and are not so regular in their 
attendance at church—all of which are signs of im- 
provement. 

Hoping you will excuse me for so long neglecting 
the duty of remitting my fare, I remain 

Truly yours, H. B. Jones. 


CRABORCHARD, Jan. 24, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $2 to apply on 
subscription for your welcome paper, as it is my 
` first. choice among all papers in existence, and has 
been from the first number issued in Illinois by that 
ever-faithful friend of liberty, D. M. Bennett. It is 
wonderful what inroads the principles taught by the 
good old hero hav made in so short a time. What 
may we not expect in the future, if Liberals prove 
faithful to their trust. 

I would be glad to hav a few of the pamphlets of 
Remsburg’s great lecture, to distribute around in 
these parts. I think they would do some good here, 
as the bigots are somewhat quiet just now. I am 
getting somewhat old—nearly 69—and am almost 
blind. I will now close for the present. 

Yours as ever, B. F. STONE. 


Locusr Grove, Pa., Jao. 19, 1884. 
Mr. Enpiror: I inclose $1 for Tam TRUTH SEEKER as 
long as that amount will pay for it. I hav read sev- 
eral copies of your paper. I hav thought seriously 
of its claims as a journal of reform. The result is 
that I wish to become a regular subscriber. It is 
perhaps a little in advance of our age—it is certain- 
ly far in advance of a great majority of our people; 
still I think the people need just such literature as 
your paper supplies. I am engaged in teaching the 
only school in this little town. I take several papers 
and journals, but my list would be incomplete with- 
out Tar TRUTH SEEKER, for I am a Freethinker—just 
what it seems to me that every true man should be. 
With best wishes for the permanent success of 
the sensible, wittv, brilliant TRUTH SEEKER, I remain 

Yours, Oscar PARKER. 


Marraroiserr, Mass., Jan. 19, 1884. 
Mr. Epitor: Inclosed please find $2.50 for TAE 
TRUTH SEEKER another year. I like the raper very 
much; it knocks this Bible I hav had for the last 
forty years higher than a kite. I am in hopes the 
time is not far distant when it will knock it out of 
existence. I want the world to know that I am ar 
Infidel, and if I hav to go to hell on account of be- 
iog so ignorant—i? it is ignorance—I shall find the 
class of people there that I should want to find. If 
I wanted assistance to-day it would be the Infidels I 
should look to, as I take them to be the most honor- 
able people in existence. If I am wrong I would 
like to be righted. But it will take something besides 
church lies to do it, as I think more of one Infidel 

truth then I do of a thousand church lies. 
Bens. F. DEXTER. 


SEDALIA, Mo., Jan. 28, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Your correspondent has been a reader 
of Tur TRUTH SEEKER since September, 1878. He was 
somewhat fearful that the death of its founder would 
result in the death of the paper, but he cheerfully 
indorses the opinion of its contributors, that THE 
TRUTH SEEKER has improved under the present man- 
agement to a considerable extent. The diversified 
character and scope of its contributions make the 
paper a continual feast. May its light never know 
any waning. 

There are many forms of evil that afflict human- 
ity, and reformers are generally specialists ; each one 
singles out one form of evil, and claims that it is the 
parent evil. Thus THE Trotsa Sreser claims that 
superstition is the parent evil. Another, that land 
monopoly is the monster curse. Another, that tao 
many hours of daily labor to which the toiler is sub- 
jected is the all-devouring fiend. Another, that the 
use of alcoholic stimulants as a beverage is the 
hydra-headed destroyer. Another, that usury, rent, 
and profit are the boss thieves in the mill, etc., and 
your correspondent claims that all these forms of 
evil hav a common parentage. They are the legiti- 
mate offspring of the competitiv system on which 
present society is based. Throttle this fiend, and 
you dry up the source of these evils. Pruning will 
only giv temporary relief. We must lay the ax at 
the root of the tree that bears the bitter fruit. Tar 
TRUTH SEEKER'’S mission is to educate the masses for 
the rapidly approaching revolution that is to rid this 
country at least of the presence of this devouring 
curse. Then we will lay the foundation of the new 
temple on the rock of the brotherhood of humanity. 

Yours in the brotherhood of Freethought, free 
land, short hours of toil, prohibition, and against 
usury, rent, and profit, N.T. R, 


KerorTa, IA., Jan. 18, 1885. 
_ Mr. Eprror: I liv five miles from town, confined to 
the house with ill health most of my time; and al- 
though I mail all my. Trura Seekers to Liberal 
friends, i fear I did not gain a permanent subscriber 
yet (three failing harvests causing a scarcity of 
money in southeastern lowa). Divide the inelesed 


$5 as follows: One year’s subscription, $3, from Jan. 
1. 1884; 25 cents for “The Truth Seeker Annual and 
Freethinkers’ Almanac for 1884;’’ 75 cents for one doz- 
en of Remsburg’s “False Claims,” and the remain- 
ing $1 you will please to send to our old veteran, J. 
Hacker, for the pearls of thought handed to us by 
his contributions to THE TRUTH SEEKER. 

I am not so enthusiastic as many of your readers 
to see multitudes of Freethinkers on all the corners 
and cross-roads. We may yet, as to numbers, fight 
in the shade of the spears of Jehovah’s hosts, We 
can and do conquer them by argument, but not by 
counting votes; therefore we should not establish 
the rule that majorities may interfere with the hab- 
its of the minorities, for that opens the road down 
whence we hav come—roasting heretics and burning 
witches. We should not double the hosts of Rome by 
degrading woman to trudge to the ballot-box. Our 
gain would only be a few and better, but the hosts 
of Rome, by dictate of the priesthood, do multiply 
like sand. Yours truly, Cras. NAUMANN, 


Gary, Daxota, Jan. 17, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $2 for trial sub- 
scriptions for Tue TRUTH SEEKER; names as in ac- 
companying note, 

Gary is a town of about three hundred inhabitants, 
just across the Minnnesta line. There are some Liberals 
in town, and quite a number in the country, but not 
many take Liberal papers, which, of course, is de- 
plorable. But all those who hav received a sample 
copy ‘of THE TRUTH SEEKER seem to be well pleased 
with it. I hope many of them will become actual 
subscribers; we need a little stirring up here just 
now, as the God’s people of this town hav got to 
fighting. Last Sunday some of the leading members 
of the Presbyterian church locked out their minister, 
One of the members is said to hav remarked that, 
“if the preacher would hav forced his way in, he 
would hav kicked him out.” The church is a new 
one, and is not yet dedicated. They quarreled the 
first Sunday the preacher occupied the pulpit, and hav 
kept it up ever since. It seems that a certain party, 
who has contributed the most toward the church, 
tries to run it; hence the trouble. The Methodists 
hav also commenced building a church; look out 
for more fur a-flying. 

Fight on, ye ranting hypocrits, and show the world 
your true inwardness. "While you are fooling away 
your money building God-hot%es, you are letting 
your fellow-man suffer in ignorance and want. Oh, 
how long will you keep up that delusion? Nine- 
tenths of you do not believe what you pretend to, 
nor what you preach. But the time will soon come 
when your rotten system will be exposed and you 
will hav to be ashamed that you had neither the 
courage nor the honesty to express your honest con- 
victions. P. J. UMBRITE, 


BELPRE, O., Jan. 22, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: It would giv me much more pleasure 
to send you this letter could I inclose what I owe 
you for reading the dear TRUTH SEEKER since Octo- 
ber, 1881, but this pleasure, like a thousand or more 
others, I am denied—at least at the present time. 
I was in hope that I would be able to pay up, for at 
least one year’s subscription, but since the establish- 
ment in which I was employed burnt down on the 
4th of this month I am without any support, left out 
again; and with a family of eleven heads, destitute 
of all necessities of life, I feel as if I had got to the 
ead of the road and could neither go ahead nor turn 
back to escape starvation, or, what is worse, the 
disgrace of receiving bread from the hands of the 
agents of Jesus Christ & Co., who hav already made 
charitable offers to my family; and, providing I am 
willing to giv up mental liberty for a bundle of old 
clothes, my landlord will let me remain in his 
house another month. My profession would pay bet- 
ter than day-labor, could I but get out among a peo- 
ple who are not so much prejudiced against Infidel 
music-teachers. I find there are some among the 
readers of THE TRUTH SEEKER engaged in publishing 
and selling music or musical instruments, and I 
would be glad if I could get acquainted with some 
of these, for I might serve in a great many different 
ways in that line of business, and might get em- 
ployment, I hav compositions to publish, can ar- 
range music for almost any instrument, piano, or- 
gan, brass or string bands, tuning and regulating 
pianos and other instruments, as well as playing the 
piano, violin, and clarionet. This does not pay any 
better than teaching here in this place, where we 
hav a surplus of cheap female teachers within the 
folds of the church, and the professional teacher is 
expected to work more for Christ’s sake than for the 
furtherance of the beautiful art of music. Conclud- 
ing, I will say that I will try to pay for Tur TRUTH 
SEEKER, and hope you will not stop it—at least for the 


next three months. 
Yours with gratefulness, J. G. KUEN. 
[The story of Mr. Kuhn is a sad one. Tar TRUTH 
SEEKER shall not stop; it will supply him with men- 


tal food; and we hopé some of our readers will know 
of employment whereby he can earn enough to`sup- 
ply himself and family with physical necessities, and 
not be compelled to sell his sonl for clothes and 
food. It is to be regretted that Freethought is yet 
so young that it has no organized societies of relief. 
There is such a thing as helping a man without dis- 
honoring him. It must be the work of Infidels to do 
this. The churches. hold out a loaf in one hand and 
a text in the other. By swallowing the text he is al- 
lowed to hav a mouthful of the loaf. Help, and not 
charity, must be extended.—Ep. T.8.] 


LIBERAL, Mo., Jan. 22, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav given a course of three lectures 
at Fort Scott, Kansas, the last one on Sunday night. 
The first two lectures were well attended, the body of 
the court-house being comfortably filled. On Sunday 
night a large number came, although the several 
churches hav held special meetings to bring the un- . 
converted into a saved condition. Owing to some 
unavoidable delay in getting the hall opened and 
lighted, over a hundred persons came and left. It 
was announced that the lecture would commence 
early, and that those who desired seats should come 
early. Although such a number left, the court-house 
was filled, and for the hour and forty-five minutes 
that I spoke they gave the best attention. The sub- 
ject was, ‘Why Do Freethinkers Reject the Bible?” 
As is generally the case, the Christian ministers gave 
a little of their animosity, and disparaged the cause 
and character of Liberalism. 

E. N. McComas, J. and L. Farnsworth, F. M. 
Baker, and M. S. Fox are some of the leading Lib- 
erals of this town. Gov. McComas was for some 
years editor of the Chicago Times, and is the author 
of ‘The Divine Problem.” an abstruse. metaphysical 
work, or criticism of Prof. Tyndali and Herbert 
Spencer’s position. Whether the work be a solution 
of the divine problem or not, it exhibits a far-seeing, 
penetrating, logical mind. 

I shall probably giv a lecture here on Paine on the 
29th inst. There seems to be a greit need of activ 
Liberal work here, and the people are getting more 
and more desirous of it. : 

I wish to say to the Leagues and different organi- 
zations throughout the country, that being in the 
lecture field, Iam willing to respond to all calls for 
lectures. Write for terms. J. L. ANDREW. 


Winter Park, FLORIDA, Feb. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Epor: Inclosed you will find $1, for which 
please send four copies of your “Truth Seeker An- 
nual.” Please accept my thanks for the four copies 
you sent me of the Mitchell-Wakeman debate. I 
will distribute them where I hope they will do some 
good. Very little Freethought, or, rather, free action, 
in this vicinity. The churches here are social insti- 
tutions, or clubs, and unless one goes occasionally 
at least, he will lose caste. My nearest neighbor is 
not orthodox by a good deal, and thinks much as I 
do; yet he is a vestry man of the Episcopal church 
and takes an activ part. He is of that class alluded 
to by the late lamented Juhn W. Draper, known as 
involuntary hypocrits.. There is also another class 
of voluntary hypocrits, who are governed by policy. 
I hav another neighbor, educated and well read, 
who is not rated as belonging to either of the above 
classes; he is a disciple of the ancient philosopher, 
Lucretius, and does not keep much account of 
church-going. I hav read most of the lectures of 
Col. Ingersoll and his other writings, but am free 
to say, in my humble judgment, that his ‘‘ Analysis 
of Orthodox Belief,” as seen in the last number of 
Tus TRUTH SEEKER, is the most logical, convincing, 
and conclusiv document I ever read among the 
thousand and one articles on the same subject. 
Were I a millionaire, I would hav millions of copies 
printed and spread broadcast over the whole country. 

The misfortune is that it is written by Col. Inger- 
soll. There are many persons who would throw 
it aside without reading as soon as they saw his 
name as the author. Such is the force of bigotry 
and prejudice. 

Well may the churches, both Protestant and 
Catholic, be alarmed at the progress of Freethought 
and common sense; but if the former should join 
hands with the Catholics, thousands will at once 
leave their ranks and come to us, or will show at 
least a strong leaning in that direction. The fact is, it 
is now too late—too much Freethought literature 
spreading over the country. The only feasible, prac- 
tical plan is to modify, readjust, and reconstruct the 
whole system of theology. 

It has occurred to me that if any one of the large 
Protestant organizations were to convene and re- 
model and readjust their whole system on a Ration- 
alistic plan, they would soon hav a very large fol- 
lowing of the best class of humanity. Humanity 
must hav something to replace the old effete beliefs. 
They must hav church or lecture organizations. Or- 
ganization is the word that has practical, efficient 
power in it; and if Liberalism is to be a success, or- 
ganization is the thing to make and perpetuate it. 
But, by all means, I trust it will never merge into 
a miserable political party; the tail end it would be 
all the time. Beg pardon for boring you with my 
ernde thoughts. 

May Tur TRUTH Seeker long liv, and perform well 
its mission, is the earnest wish of 


Yours respectfully, Newson BEALL. 


/. i $ ae 
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Childyer’s Corner. 


‘Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


The Little Glass Shoe. 


«Ho! ho! ha! ha! what is it I view?” 
John Wild, the ploughman, cried, 
As he hit his foot on a little glaas shoe 
That lay on the mountain side; 
“Jome fay has lost it, there’s never a doubt, 
And ah! how lucky for me, 
The Owner Will soon be roaming about 
To find where his shoe may be. 
And so (said John) I’ll carry it home, 
That’s just what I will do, 
And he will pay me a pretty sum, 
Who buys this little glass shoe!” 
Aud he spread the story far and near, 
For many a mile around, 
That the fairy folk might surely hear 
Who the little glass shoe had found. 
And soon to John a merchant came, 
Who said he had heard the news; 
And would the ploughman gell the same 
To a dealer in little glass shoes? 
And he offered John a pretty price 
For the shoe that he had found; 
But John replied it was much too nice 
To go for a hundred pound; 
Then the merchant offered 4 hundred more 
But the ploughman still said, “ Nay; 
The man who buys my shoe (he swore) 
Will dearly hav to pay. 
There’s not so pretty a shoe on earth 
‘Lo cover a lady’s toes; 
And then I happen to know its worth 
Far better than you suppose. 
The shoe is one of wondrous price 
(That nobody can deny), 
And yet, perchance, there’s some device 
May serve the shoe to buy. 
If you are able to show me, now, 
When I am ploughing my field. 
That every furrow behind my plow 
A Shining ducat may yield— 
Why, then, to you the shoe I’ll giv, 
Else I will keep it myself— 
For an ornament, as long as I liv, 
To grace my mantel-shelf!” 
And so it was the fairy bought 
(Twas he in merchant’s guise !) 
His own glass shoe, and quick as thought, 
Away to his home he hies. 
And off went John; with much delight, 
As fast as he could go, i 
By trial to prove that very night 
If the charm would work or no. 
And he found the fairy’s word as true 
As he promised in the trade; 
For a shining ducat came to view 
In every furrow he made! 
And again next morning off he went— 
Nor scarce to eat could stop— 
To plough again—he was so intent 
To gather his golden crop. 
And so he ploughed, and pioughed, and ploughed 
And scarce for slumber ceased ; 
No wonder John was growing proud, 
So fast his wealth increased! 
And still he ploughed by day and night, 
When none were looking on, - 
Till he seemed, indeed, a sorrow wight, 
He grew so lean and wan! 
And still when none his work might view, 
He ploughed by night and day. 
And still the more his riches grew, 
The more he pined away. 
Until, at last his work was stopped, 
And the ploughman, where was he? 
,Down in the furrow, alas! he dropped, 
As dead as dead could be !— 
Though good is gold to hay and to hold, 
My story makes it clear, 
Who selis himself for sordid pelf, 
Has bought it much too dear ! 


3 


— Saxe. 
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Meddlesome Molly. 

“Oh, I smell buckwheat cakes! Fry me 
one—do! Ijust dote on buckwheats! I want 
a good big one ! 

Molly White uttered these words as she 
bounded into Mrs. Kingsley’s well-kept kitchen, 
where that good lady was engaged frying buck- 
wheat cakes for breakfast. 

“ Havn’t you been to breakfast, Molly ?” in- 
quired Mrs. Kingsley. 

“« Why, yes; but I didn’t hav buckwheat 
cakes. Never mind about sending it into the 
dining-room; TIl eat it right here. Where’s 
the butter? Got any molasses? Some like 
maple syrup, but for me, just plaster on the 
butter, and then sop it with molasses, and I 
don’t ask anything better.” 

In helping herself to butter and molasses, 
Molly upset a pepper-sauce bottle, and came 
near breaking it; knocked over a pitcher of 
milk and spilled it; and in drawing molasses 
tilted the jug so far that its contents ran in a 
small puddle on the buttery floor before she 
saw what mischief she was doing. Mrs. Kings- 
ley looked distressed, but as she did not wish 
to reprove a neighbor’s daughter said nothing. 

“There! that was what I call good. Do you 
hav ’em every morning? because if you do PH 
come and eat breakfast with you.” 


Mrs. Kingsley made no reply, while Molly | self before Molly had time to ask what it was | too long a letter. Father says, if T write too 
wiped her sticky fingers on her apron, and ran! she had placed on the upper shelf. But Mrs. | long, you will not hav time to answer, for you 
into the dining-room, exclaiming, Jones had no sooner left the room than Molly are always busy; so I will say good-bye at once, 


Tf , hoping. his will find you well, and that 
“IE you havn't got the table-cloth on the| determined to know for herself. She darted a eE ek poe Aani: With grate- 


wrong side! Well, we do so sometimes; when it | into the pantry with a chair, upon which shef ful admiration, I am always, 

gets dirty on the right side clap it on the wrong | mounted. ‘‘What’s this?” said she, taking the Your loving friend, Erra ——. 
side, and ‘twill go a couple of weeks longer, if | stopper from a bottle. “Jamaica ginger! And Bp 

you're careful! O my! what’s this?—a new |here’s some mutton tallow !—and goose grease Liberal Meetings. 

book of prints! What pretty pictures!” and | for sore throat!—and bay rum—Tll wet my} [Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in the 


te nae pon j aa K $ United States Canada meeting regularly, can hav no- 
she commenced turning the leaves with her | handkerchief—I like to smell it! And St. Ja- tices of their Ripert published tn thes cohannfrse if the 


molasses-daubed fingers, leaving a stain on] eob’s Oil! pah !—they hav everything handy, | officers will send them to us.) 
every page. “Where’s Carrie? Car-o-line!/ though. But there’s the stone pot she put OHIO. 
Where are you? Hoot!” there. I shouldn’t wonder if it’s full of citron, Curveranp.—The Liberal League meets 


t3 p.m, in the hall 
Away through the rooms she went, and up| melon, or peaches!” And standing on tiptoe, syery Bunday en nae Bolivar no na 


stairs to Carrie’s sleeping-room, where thatf she grasped with both hands the stone pot, and | Exercises—lectures and discussion. 


young lady was engaged making herbed. Car-|at the same time lost her balance, fell over MAINE. 
rie was Mrs. Kingsley’s daughter backwards, dishes, St. Jacob’s Oil, a bottle of Portianp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
“Oh, I hope you don’t make your bed every | alcohol, essences, pie plates, a soup dish, tin Rron E hte dan ee (entrades a 
i oular on ; emple street), where free ings, lectures, 
a TA A ee pans, e oA m pot and contents all falling and Sirane oii are held every Sunday, 2:30 
nent your bed?” asked | upon her. e terrible commotion brought), w, Admittance free. Publie invited. 
Carrie. Mrs. Jones and her caller to the scene, which OREGON. 


“Just spread it up—so! shake up the pil-| they viewed in great consternation. Thestone| Porrnanp.—Mr. C. Beal holds meetings 
lows, and let it go at that. What’s the use to] pot did not contain preserves or sweetmeats, | every Sunday afternoon and evening, at 
be so fussy? Whose room is that across the|but simply some melted beef suet that Mrs. | Academy Hall, Second and Salmon streets, 
entry?” Jones had put away to cool. Luckily for where he givs lectures, readings, revitations, 
& 7 ; : and music. All are invited to attend. Ad- 
Father and mother sleep there. Molly, it was not hot, or she might hav been mission 10 cents. 
“Tm going in there; why, this bed is all badly scalded. As it was, her face, neck, and MASSACHUSETTS. 
nicely made, too. Whose new boots in the| hair, were all saturated with the grease; be- Bosron.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
clothes-press, here?” sides, her dress was ruined by it. ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
“ My father’s,” answered Carrie, with a sigh. |. This affair was quite a lesson, and, you | forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
“Tm going to try them on,” and she slipped | would hay thought, must hav cured her med-| Building, Appleton street.—---The “Society 
her feet into Mr. Kingsley’s boots, and then|dlesome habits, Nobody was sorry, but all e: tie ba belie Bonie. a Sanie place every 
stood up on a trunk to look on a shelf. ‘What’s | said, ‘‘It served her right: she should not hav ool ata 30. aminin frea PSSS 
in this box here? O goodness, gracious! look | been meddling with other people’s business.” PENNSYLVANIA. 
at the gloves, and the velvet what-d’ye-callit,{ For some time after she seemed quite sub- ParmnaveLena.— Tho Friendship Liberal 
and the spangles, and the gold fringe! And | dued, but the following summer her old habits | League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
heres a hat, and, oh, what a long feather !| revived again, and she went on just as badly 814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 ete and 7:30 
There! Why don’t you put that on your win- | as before. One day she discovered a hornet's ee par, ee Ana freo debates: 
ter hat, Carrie? And heres a sword! What | nest in an old shed. She examined it from ev- Sale. 
is all this toggery, anyhow? Was your father | ery side, and she wanted very much to see, she PirrspurcH.—Pittsburgh Liberal Lengue 
ever a soldier ?” said, the inside of a homet’s house. Tom | meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
“Oh, I wish you would put the things back,” | Kingley told her not to meddle with the hor-| Sunday (except during the Months of July 
id Carrie. “If tkn father is | nets’ nest, for if she did she would surely get | èd August) at 3 o'clock, A free platform is 
PAE SAO: JOT pugt OW MY 2e s meet as i y 8°% | maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
a Mason, and belongs to a commandery, and | hurt. _ | followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
that is his suit. I wish you'd let it alone.” “Tom Kingsley is a coward,” she said in-| minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
“Oh, ho! That’s the secret of,Masonry, is | wardly. “Im not afraid of getting hurt.” | men invited to discuss. 
it? Spangles and feathers, swords and gaunt-} Her father and mother both told her to let the NEW JERSEY. 
let gloves! I’m glad I found it out. You] hornets’ nest alone, but she paid no attention Nawint Newark Liberal Longue meets 
needn’t be so short, though; we can never be | to their counsel, and, watching an opportunity, Team une ie Bale ee She oce ak tug 
Masons. What’s in this other box?” and she | when no hornets, as she could discover, were pan of music, readings, lecture, and: dist 
hastily pulled off the cover. f about, she seized a two-tined, long-handled cussion, in which all present are invited to 
“Oh, don’t touch that—don’t,” pleaded Car- | pitchfork, and went for the nest. participate. Admission free. Collection 
rie. “I want to see how it is fixed inside, said | taken. Communications for the League 
“ Why not? I guess there isn’t anything in| she, laughing to herself. ‘The hornets are all shouid ba ei to J. W. Frankel, 10 
it to bite me?” out neighboring, and now for some fun !” i c AN ADA 
“No, no; but my little brother Charley’s| Another moment and the hornets’ house was|  MonrreaL.—Pioneer Frecthought Club 
playthings are in there.” ss on the end of the pitchfork, and Molly—luck- | meets every Sunday at 3 v.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
‘What, the one that died ever so long ago ?| less, frightened, meddlesome Molly—-was run-|arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
Oh, well, I won’t trouble it—don’t fret.” ning toward the house, screaming and screech- | 10:30 es Library open ee ea of 
She jumped down and kicked off Mr. Kings- | ing, pursued by more than ahundred mad hor- Hoe a A GA 2 qecitas ea 
ley’s boots, to the great relief of Carrie, and | nets—for they were all in the nest at the time Sundays as advertired in local newspapers. 
followed her out of the room. of the attack. They covered her face, her ears, | Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 
“Oh, this is ‘fom’s jungle, I know,” said | ber eyes, her neck, her hands—in fact, they | President, M. O’B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 
Molly, pausing on the threshold of another | were all over her, in ber sleeves, in her slip- z NEW YORK. | 
room. ‘Look at the pictures he has tacked | pers, and everywhere they touched they stung. | Atpany.--The Liberal association meets 
be: F oes : i 7” every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
all over the walls—pirates, bicycles, sleds, In-} They followed her right into the house, and street, Sunday-school at 2 r.m. Goneral 
dians, horses, monkeys, and things—just like | Oh, how mad those hornets were! ‘They would | business meeting and debates and discussions 
a boy, for all this world! Box of blacking and} hav killed her on the spot if they could, | at 3px. Lecture at 7:30 r.m. The public 
shoe-brush on the bed, bootjack behind the| and they undoubtedly would if her mother had | are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
door, and a pair of skates in the middle of hef not como to the reson; for thir rights bad eras visiting Whe cli, AGiasion foe 
floor! What's this writing! Tm going to read | been invaded, their house toin Harti then Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o'clock, 
it.” children turned homeless into the strect, and | for a lecture and discussion, at German 
“ Please, don’t. Tom won’t like it.” for the time all they thought of was revenge. | Masonic Temple, 220 Enst 15th street. Ad- 
“Don’t you read his higgledy-piggledy{ Poor Mollie was a sight to behold for many | mission 5 cents. Monthly cards 20 cents, 
papers?” pulling out a table drawer. a day afterward. She could not open her eyes, Membership fee $3.-—The Americau Spirit- 
i ; , : -, | ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
“No, indeed; not without leave. It wouldn't) and her nose was swollen to three times its] 149.39 o'clock in Republican Hail, 55 West 
be proper. Papa says we should not meddle} natural size—and it was a good-sized nose} 33q gtreet.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
with each other’s affairs, unless invited to do] originally. The hornets had stung her fear-| ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
so. We wouldn’t like anybody to interfere] fully, and a physician had to be called to allay | Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street, Morning 
ith our concerns, and that which we would | the dreadful pain and smart. service 11 o'clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
ies aed heen 7 i ; } ; Public cordially invited.——New York City 
not like done to ourselvs we should be sure} But it curcd Molly of her meddlesome Ladies’ Spiritualist Aid Society, permanently 
and never do.” tricks, It was a painful and severe lesson, but] located at 171 East 60th street, Wednesday, 
“All nonsense, Carrie. Here’s Tom’s pen- | an effectual one, for never again did she med-| at 3 p.a.——Frobisher College Hall, 23 Kast 
knife—ivory handle. I guess Tll sharpen my dle with se id not concern hor From tliat RA N sine eva nana ot aeons 
pencil, and I shall read this paper sure as | time on, she was a good, well behaved girl, 7:30 P.m.——229 Enst 48th street. Inspira- 
you're born, I’m glad I havn’t any old-fash-| and won the respect and admiration of all who} i nal Lectures and Paychometrie Readings 
ioned fiddlestick notions.” But in reaching | noted the great change in her conduct. Mrs. | every Sunday at 11 und 7:30 o'clock. 
for ‘the manuscript, she swept the ink-bottle | Jones, who never forgot the melted suet affair, Brooxiyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
off the desk, and upset the contents on the} said meddlesome people did not always get| meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
carpet, into a swarm of hornets, yet it was a pity they paca and Bedford BVO NOs SOVOLY. Sunday. 
g ae ; ; Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
«O dear! Dreadful sorry! Couldn’t help | didn’t, but she had remarked it that they free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
it, though! Hark! Is that Tom coming? I| usually came to grief in one way or another; Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 
guess I'll go now. Good-by. Come over. jand whenever she heard of anyone meddling | Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
Don’t tell Tom who did it.” And away the| with other people’s business she would be sure street, meets every Putas uy eyoning at 8 
giddy giri went, much to the relief of Carrie, | to tell the story of Meddlesome Molly and the ET Montinga free. pine an 
whose ways being quiet and gentle, was al-| hornets’ nest. Conference meets every Monday eveuing at 
ways anxious when Molly was about, lest, in Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
her meddling, she should do mischief. Correspondence. 2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
Molly meant well enough, but she was so Pawrucket, R. L, Jan. 30, 1884. literature St sale. = hip RENE South 
meddlegsome that nearly everybody disliked} Muss Wixon, Dear Friend: Father says I prooklyi Spiritual: oele y anen at, Brauns 
her. She would go into a neighbor’s house, he a va. Jon. E A T fmt ina Gita T daya Of cash ohh 2 
her eyes roving around the room, trying to see | feel Alnioat well acdúninted with you. Ilike|The Brooklyn Spiritual Fraternity. Friday 
something to meddle with. “Hello, she) «<tyncle Stevenson,” in your book, so much, | evening conference meetings will be held in 
would say, “where did you get this? What} and I like all the good characters in it, and the | the oe of the church of New 
did it cost? I don’t see how you can afford it. | naughty ones are only to show how bad is enil, pda an EEE ERA a pE 
If left alone a moment, she would open doors, ae o some girls eet EOP Philoeophical ASEO. fies 
and peer into every closet, cupboard, cellar- excel in that. I play the violin and piano. But| every Sunday afternoon in the Assembly 
way, or chamber. One day she went into Mrs. | T shall try to educate myself in reading and | Room of Wright's Business College, Broad- 
Jones’s hovfse just as that lady placed some- ee ee in which I am deficient. Mother says | Way. corner of Fourth street, E. D., at 3 p.m. 


thing on an upper shelf in the pantry. Acaller|I am very well advanced in arithmetic, Iam|Public cordially invited. Doors open at 
was announced, and Mrs. Jones excused her- in compound fractions. Perhaps I am writing 2:30 P.M. 
; 5 
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Poetry. 


Question. 
BY MRS, A, W. LAKE. 


Why did God make the devil 
To run opposition to him? 
Surely an all-wise being 
Must know that his snakeship would win. 
The road to his realm is much broader, 
And far more attractiv, tis said; 
Then isn’t it a foregone conclusion 
That the devil must come out ahead ? 
He marched right into the garden 
And said, Yo shall not surely die. 
They ate of the fruit, and behold, it 
Proved just as he said—’twas no lie. 
Then God said, Lo, man is becoming 
Like us, to know good and evi), 
We will send him straight out of the garden, 
And leave him to go to the devil. 
O infinit wisdom and mercy 
Did plan for us wisely and well; 
Set a trap for his child to get into, 
Then for getting in, doomed him to hell. 
Shall we praise his name for such mercy? 
Such wisdom we can’t comprehend; 
The beginning of things we can’t find out, 
And who can tell what is the end ? 
-a g 


Union Convention of Spiritualists 
and Liberalists. 


The officers of the Michigan State Associa- 
tion of Spiritualists and Liberalists, and of the 
Nemoka Spiritualist Camp Meeting Association, 
hay, upon, full consideration of the subject, 
deemed it advisable to join in a call for a 
Union Conference and Convention, to be held 
at Lansing on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
February 28 and 29, and March, 1, 1884. 
The object of the meeting may be stated gen- 
erally to be the discussion of subjects affecting 
the cause of Spiritualism and Freethought, and 
to take some order that will secure more united 
and concurrent action. Among the topics 
more specifically suggested for discussion are 
the following: 


1. The Spiritual Philosophy, and the best |. 


method of inculcating and advancing it. This 
will involve the discussion of: (a) Medium- 
ship and the Phenomena; (b) Organic Work, 
Lectures, and Literature. 

2. The Progress of Liberal Thought, and the 
Situation of Liberalism in the Country, es- 
pecially ag related to Organic Methods, 

3. The Relation of Spiritualism and Liberal- 
ism in the State Work; is it desirable to con- 
tinne them as recognized joint factors ? 

4. The Nemoka Interest, and the necessity 
for a Headquarters and Rallying Point for the 
Spiritual and Liberal Forces. 

The topic suggested under the third sub- 
division, namely, the relation of Spiritualism 
and Liberalism in the state work, has elicited 
more or less outside debate, but has never been 
fully and fairly discussed at any responsible 
gathering. ` 

While the officers who join in this call do so 
officially, the meeting itself will be unofficial, 
though advisory, and a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all Spiritualists, Liberalists, and 
freethinkers to attend and participate. It is 
noped to make the coming convention the 
largest that has ever been held in the state 
representing this class of thought. 

It is known that a number of the friends of 
justice at Lowell hav brought suit to test the 
question of Bible Reading m the Public 
Schools, The coming meeting ought, not only 
by its numbers but its voice, to respond to this 
step in a way to strengthen the sinews of those 
who hav been bold enough to enter upon it. 

The convention will be held.at Mead’s Hall, 
and will be called to order at two o'clock on 
Friday, February 28th, The leading speakers 
of the state will bein attendance, 

The following officers of the two Associa- 
tions will act as a joint Executiv Committee in 
charge of the convention: On behalf of the 
State Association S. and L,—the President, W, 
J. Cronk, the Secretary, 5. B. McCracken, and 
Director, J. H. Burnham, On behalf of the 
Nemoka Association—the President, Dr, N. A. 
Dryer, the Secretary, Mrs. M. J. Mead, and 
Director, S. L. Shaw. The joint committee 
will mect at nine o’clock on the morning of 
February 28th, to transact any necessary busi- 
ness preliminary to the organization of the 
convention. : 

COMMITTEE FOR LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS, — Dr. 
N. A. Dryer, Dr. A. W. Edson, X. P. Buck, P. 
S. Olds, J. M. Potter, Mrs. Gertrude Merrill, 
Mrs. S. P. Buck, Mrs. P. S. Olds. 

atuwa Rares.—Certificates for reduced 
railway rates may be had by addressing S. B. 
McCracken, Detroit, inclosing stamp. 

On behalf of the State Association of Spirit- 
ualists and Liberalists: 

Warrer J. Crong, President, 
S. B. McCracken, Secretary. 

On behalf of the Nemoka Spiritualist Camp 
Meeting Association: 

S. L. Saaw, 
Chairmen Board of Directors. 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE 


Its Scientific Solution; 


WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAMUEL P, PUTNAM. 
Price 20 eents. For sale at this office. 


PROSPECTUS OF 


The Truth Seeker 


| FOUNDED BY D. M. BENNETT. 
THE LEADING FREETHOUGHT JOURNAL OF THE WORLD, 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, AT $3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE, 


33 CLINTON PLACE, 


Among the reforms THE TRUTH SEEKER aims 
to effect are: i 


Total separation of church and state, in- 
cluding the equitable taxation of church 
property; secularization of the public schools, 
abolition of Sunday laws, abolition of chap- 
laincies, prohibition of public appropriations 
for religious purposes, and all other measures 
necessary to the same general end. 


Its sixteen large pages are filled every week 
With scientific, philosophic, and Freethought 
articles and communications by the ablest 
Freethinkers in the country. It givs all the 
Liberal news, and keeps its readers posted on 
current secular and theological events. It is 
the armory from which hundreds draw their 
weapons in contests with priesthood. All 
the Liberal papers are good, but Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER is 


THE BEST AND LARGEST, 


It is conducted in a broad and truly liberal 
spirit, and givs everyone a hearing upon all 
subjects pertaining to the welfare of the hu- 
man race. 


OPINIONS REGARDING IT. 


A paper like THE TRUTH SEEKER is something 
more and better than an advocate of truth. Through 
it its subscribers touch elbows with each other. 
Each reader knows that he is one of a goodly com- 
pany who find comfort and ingpiration in its pages. 
If they should meet each other they would feel like 
brothers and sisters. They hav lived under one in- 
tellectual roof, felt the glow of the same fireside, and 
broken together the bread of life. Such a paper is 
to thousands a substitute for the church.—GEORGE 
CHAINEY, in This World. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, founded by D. M. Bennett, is 
to-day perhaps the strongest foe with which super 
stition has to contend, and a long future of great 
usefulness is, we trust and believe, before it.— Win 
ted, Conn., Press. 


There ought to be five hundred subscribers to THE 
TRUTH SEEKER in this county, just to rebuke the in- 
famous Church bigots who are using force and fraud 
to suppress Liberalism.— Worthington, Minn., Advance. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This sterling and widely-circulated Freethought 
journal has won its way deep into the hearts of its 
readers, THE TRUTH SEEKER is a great paper, and 
deserves the most generous support of the Liberal 
public. The recent numbers received are splendid 
in every respect.—San Francisco Universe. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has gathered its resources, 
and will be a stronger, better, and brighter paper 
than ever.—Liberal League Man. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has become a necessity to the 
Liberal cause.—Kansas Blade. 


TERMS FOR 1884: 


Single subscription, - = - 3 00 
One subscription two years, - 5 00 
Two new subscribers, - - 5 00 


One subscription with one new sub- 


scriber, in one remittance, - & 00 
One subscription with two new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 7 00 
One subscription with three new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 8 50 
One subscription with four new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 10 00 


Any number over five at the same 

rate, invariably with one remit- 

tance. 

It is thus seen that any of our friends who 
will take the trouble to get a new subscriber 
at the regular rate ($3), will get his own for 
$2; by getting two new subscribers he will 
get his own paper for $1; by getting three 
new subscribers he will not only get his own 
free, but will hav fifty cents left to pay cost of 
money order; by getting four new subscribers 
he will hay nis own free and gain $2. 

This makes Tue Trursa SEEKER, with its 
sixtee’ large pages, cheaper than any other 
Libera paper. If anyone chooses, or if by 
so doing he can easier secure partners in tak- 
ing the paper, he can share with them the 
advantages of the club rates. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York City. 


Woaupprese Liberalism — Worthington, Mim, Aduanen | 88 Clinton Plase, New York Oity. | 
D. M.BENNETT’S LAST WORK. Ingersoll‘s Works 


A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the World 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


With s steel plate engraving of the author in Vol. I. 
and each Volume illustrated with forty-seven cuts, 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 


Late editor of TEN TRUTH Sexes, author of “A Truta 
Seeker in Europe,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “The World’s Sages, Think- 
ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of 

the Church,” etc., ete. 


Handsomely bound in red cloth, 36.50; 
in leather, red edges, $9.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, 310.50. 

Readers of TEE TRUTH SEEKER know the circumstances 

nder which this work was written. The last words 
penned by the great author were for the fourth volume 
which was nearly completed at bis death, and which will 
now contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial, Mu, Bennett was a very patient aud faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customs of the different peo- 
plea of the many places he visited, The every-day 
life of all nations is laid before the reader by one who hag 
visited them end beheld them with his own eyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the various countries he visited, and the morality of go- 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much te the detriment of the latter 
The work isa 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 
This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberal’s library Besides its intainsic 
worth it isa memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
aud Paine in the force and clearness of his writings. 

Address 7HB TRUTH SEEKER. 

33 Clinten Place, 

New York city. 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “Prometheus,” “Gottlieb,” and “Ingersoll 
and Jesus.” 

A Radical romance of pioneer life, delineating the yir. 
tues of natural humanity as opposed to the hypocrisyvof 
upernatural religion; crowded with incidentand full of 
orogressiy ideas and the poetry of the future, 


PRICE $1.00. 


‘ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


The Gods. 


In five lectures, comprising, “The 
boldt,” “ Thomas P 
tics and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Including, “Liberty for Man, Woman, and Chiid;’ 
**The Declaration of Independence,’ “About Farming 
in Illinota;”“ The Great Banquet,” “ The Rey. Alexan- 
der Clark,” “The Past Rises before Me Like a Dream,” 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.“ 


Gods,” ** Hum- 
gine.” “Individuality.” and “ Here- 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 
The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 


Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved ? 


per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place. New York 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF GOLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. Wixon. Second edition. Price, $1.25. ‘This very 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This uew edition has a photograph of the 
auior which adds very much to the value of the 
volume. 


Pa- 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculcates mora] duties and human rights from a 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 l 


"The Proper Study of Mankind is Man,” 
araea 


NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, 


on 


“SIGNS OF GHARACTER,” 
Ag MANIFESTED IN TEMPERAMENT AND IN EXTERNAL 


FORMS, ESPECIALLY IN “THE HUMAN Face DIVINE.” 
cree NRCS 
A comprehensive and practical work, in which Phys- 
.ognomy, based on Ethnology and Phrenology, is sys- 
‘ematised, explained, illustrated, and applied to char- 
acter reading. Following are some of the topics :— 


Previous Systems,| Physiognuomy Ap- 
including those of ancient|pLizp—To Marriage, to the 
and modern writers given. [Training of Children, to 

General Principles Korona Improvement, a 
of Physiognomy, or the Pain to Health DE- 
jaws on which character|t91 08y, 1 es Pie 
reading is based, case, to Classes and Profes- 
$ > sions, to Personal Improve- 

T e m pcraments. —ment, aid also to Character 
Ancient Doctrines; New ieading generally, 


Classification now in use, äi ter Rendi 
= «| Character Re ng 
Practical Physiog More than a Hundred noted 


nomy.—General Forms of jy, : Rice 
Faces--Eyes, Mouth, Nose, Men and women introduced. 


Chin, Jaws, Teeth, Cheeks, 
Forehead, Hair, Beard, 
Complexion, Neck, Ears, 
Hands, leet, Voice, Walk, 
Laugh, Shaking Hands. 
Ethnology.—The dif- 
ferent Races Described—| 
National Types illustrated. 
Animal Types.— 
Grades of Inte:igence; In- 
stinct and Reason ; Animal 
“eads und Animal Types. 


Graphomancy.— 
Character Revealed m 
Handwriting witb Speci- 
mens—Palmistry—illus, 


The Great Secret, 
—How to be Healthy and 
How to be Beautiful—Men- 
tal Cosmetics—intereating, 


Aristotle and_ St, 
PAUL. — A Model Head; 
Views of Life; Anecdotes, 


In one large handsome volume of nearly S00 pages, 
and more than 1,000 Engravings on toned paper, band- 
somely bound. Price, $5. In calf. $8 ; morocco, gilt, 
$10. Address, i 

` THE TRUTH SEE KER, 


D. M. BENNETT’S WORKS. 


ADDRESS THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


A Truth Seeker Around the World. 
Four large volumes. With a steel-plate 
engraving of the author in Vol. L, and 
each volume illustrated with forty-seven 
cuts. Handsomely bound in red cloth, 
$6.50; in leather, red edges, $9.50; in mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 


The World’s Sages, Thinkers, and 
Reformers. 1,075 pages, 8vo. Cloth, 
$3.00; leather, $4.00; morocco, gilt edges, 
$4.50. 


The Champions of the Church; Their 
Crimes and Persecutions. 8vo. 
1,119 pages. Cloth, $3.00; leather, $4.00; 
‘morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 


The Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times. Two Volumes. 
Written in prison. In cloth, $3.00 per 
volume, or $5.00 for the two volumes; in 
leather, $7.00; in morocco, gilt edges, 
$8.00. 


From Behind the Bars. A series of 
letters written in prison. Over 700 pages, 
Price $1.50. 


A Truth Seeker in Europe. A. series 
of letters written during a visit of ten 
weeks in Europe. Giving some account 
of the International Freethinkers’ Con- 
gress held at Brussels, to which Mr. Ben- 
nett was a delegate, followed by a de- 
scription of what he saw in England, 
France, Holland, and Italy. The letters 
from Rome alone are worth the price 
of the book. With a steel-plate portrait 
of the author. 850 pages. $1.50. 


The Semitic Gods and the Bible. 
Treating upon the gods of the Semitic 
nations, including Allah, Jehovah, Satan, 
the Holy Ghost, Jesus Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, and the Bible. To the latter 230 
pages are devoted, showing that book to 
be a very inferior production for a first- 
class God. 333 large pages. Paper cov- 
ers, 60 cents; cloth, $1. Í 


Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism examined historically 
and critically. It is thought to be the 
most damaging exhibit of Christianity 
that has appeared. 500 large pages, 
Price, $1.50. 


Thirty Discussions, Bible Stories, 
Essays, and Lectures. 700 pages. 


Paper covers, 75 cents; cloth, $1. 


The Humphrey-Bennett Discussion. 
A debate on Christianity and Infidelity, 
between D. M. Bennurr and Rey. Q. H. 

. Humpurgy. This book has had a very 
large sale, and is a splendid work for 
Freethinkers to loan to Christian neigh- 
bors. 550 pages. Price, $1. 


KERSEY GRAVES’S WORKS. 


Sixteen Saviors or None. By Krz- 
sry Graves, author of the World’s Sixteen 
Crucified Saviors; The Bible of Bibles, 
and Biography of Satan, Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $f. 


Bible of Bibles; or, Twenty-seven 
Divine Revelations, containing a descrip- 
tion of tweuty-seven bibles and an expo- 
sition of two thousand biblical errors in 
science, history, morals, religion, and 
general events. Also a delineation of the 
characters of the principal personages of 
the Christian Bible and an examination 
of their doctrines. Price, $2. 


Biography of Satan; or, a Historical 
Exposition of the Devil and his Fiery Do- 
. mains, Price, 35 cents, 


t 
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Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


Jamzs ASHMAN, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

J. F. Burn, 449 Main street, Hartford, Ct. 

W. B. Cooxx, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto,Can. 

D. F. KEELER, Park City, Utah. 

FERDINAND Prisrer, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. F. Reyzouxp, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. J, H. Ruones, 505 1-2 No.8th st., Phila., Pa. 

“A. M. STEVENS, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny 
City, Pa. 

Mrs. ELMINA D. SLENKER, Snowville, Va. 

D. Woort, 620 No. 5th st., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. S. MANSFIELD, Tucson, Arizona. 

A. Brrenz, 140 Montgomery st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. . 

Josera Marsa, Northampton, Mass. 


Omas, S. Copunn, 123 Essex st., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

M. V. Tuomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 

8. B. Wzicur, 385 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 

Tuo’s Foreman, 1414 Chicago st., Omaha, Neb 

8S. D. Moores, Adrian, Mich. Box 465. 

Dr. J. L. Yours, San Jose, Cal. 

0. S. Rowzzy, Jackson, Mich. 

JosErH L. ANDREW, Liberal, Mo. 

E. Kerr, Animas City, Col. 

Ogarins Warts & Co., London, England. 

A. Arwoop, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Curis. Brown, Burlington, Kan. 

A. Erwin, Lebanon, Oregon. 


The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news deal- 
‘ers upon application. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 


JEWELRY STORE, 


ROCHELLE, ILL.. 


Is ALWAYS 
Headquarters for Holiday Goods. 


Over 100 Gold Watches, ranging in value from $10 
to $400, in stock continually. Silver Watches, Chains, 
Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, Earrings, 

_ ete.; also Silver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy 
Goods in proportionate large quantities, A fine 3- 
ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $9. A fine 4-ounce 
Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 1} Jewels, 
Quick Train, dust-proof Movement, $16.50 (retalls 
everywhere for $22 to $25). Best 4-ounce Case, Stem 
Winder, Full (15) Jeweled Watch, patent Regulator, 
$25. A Ladies’ Good, Solid Gold Elgin Stem-Winder, 
$25. The same, heavier and 14 karat, $35. All 25 
per cent below regular prices. A Chronograph, 1-4 
second Horse-Timer, and ‘ #ly-Back,” in Heaviest 
18 Karat Case, $175. A Double Chronograph for tim- 
ing two horses, or double record, a fifth second, best 
in the world, $200. Also ‘‘ Repeaters,’ striking 
hours, quarters, and minutes, $100 less than Broad- 
way prices.. Ladies’ Watches ornamented with 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 
Flowers, Peacock in Rubies and Diamonds, Varie- 
gated Colored Gold, Embossed Birds and Flowers, 
Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, etc., etc, 
No flner goods at Tiffany’s, N. Y. 

Send me a check for amount you desire to pay for 
a Watch or other goods, describe as near as possible, 
and I will send prepaid to any part of the United 
States, and refund cash on demand if not entirely satis- 
factory. I please all, and hundredsof my customers 
cheerfully testify to tne fact. Refer to Rochelle 
Nationa] Bank, and Brothers Remsburg and Follett. 
The latter says in his “ Catalog of the Life Members 
of the State Liberal League :” ‘I stepped over to see 
Otto Wettstein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. I 
found him up to his ears in business, selling and 
sending off goods. His large jewelry store is truly 
marvelous for a town the size of Rochelle. I would 
advise all of our Liberal friends who are in want of 
anything in the jewelry line to sendto him, and they 
will make a greatsaving by so doing.” Correspond- 
ence solicited, 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 
$66 


a week In your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


free. Address H. Hy ver & Co., Portland, Me 


History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the ‘ History of the Decline and 
Fail of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With-a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, W enck, 
‘an " English Churchman,” and other scholars. 
x vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 00 
This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 
originated, who were its founders, and what were the 
sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. 
“I know of no book that contains more real and val- 
uable information upon the origin of Christianity.’’— 


R. G. INGERSOLL. Ô, ee . 
“ One of the most learned and interesting books ever 


written aud published.”—Boston Investigator. 


“OR SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 
61m5 


$72 


A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit hes ‘Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Mo. 


-A 


LADIES’ MAGNETIO JACKET. Price, $18. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 


THE EUREKA 


AGNGTIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLI 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


EVERY PA 


letter or in person free of charge. Send 


for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, T 


Cincinnata Ohio 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced that our claims are correct in every particular 


and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDICIN. 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION: 
Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in 
One Week. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 

DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two-weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sls in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIO CLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hay experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure. Yours respectfully, $ 

WM. H. CLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern ayenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a Cure in a case Of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in the same 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. 


THESE APPLIANCES ARE 


Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIC VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I pnt on the 
MAGNETIC VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
i H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Doc. 16, 1882. 
Dr. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hav since Tresday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although In bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two-days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladtes, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 
medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult us when your physician tells you he can do nothinog 
for you; it will pay you. : 
P SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 

DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fall rapidly, sothat I became alarmed and consulted sevoral physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian ‘Il umor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called to the Eureka Magnetic Appliances, Asa drowning man 
will catch ata straw, so did I catch at this faint hopeofacure. Four months ago I purchaged atsult of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Siuce putting on the appll- 
ances I hay not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to auyone suffering as I hav, belleving 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remaln, 

Gratefully yours, MRS. MARY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


R 
D 
2 
© 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - 
Gentlemen’s Belts . -= = 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, 
Sciatic Appliances, each, =- - 
Leg Belts, each, - + 


mom OT oS 
eoooo 
SSSEE 


Knee Caps, each, < 25 = . 

Wristlets, each, - -= -= 50 
Sleeping Caps, .- - - - 4.00 
Ladies Jacket - = + 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - + + 15.00 


Superfine Insoles, - - - 
Children’s garments upon application. 


Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. If youare uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appMance ever offered the 
public, and wlll outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav ralsed five times their own weight siz months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-lron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment, All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garmenis upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore $ 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


EO ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are sc poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances da the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them. at ouv expense and We will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


Address for turther informatio DR., &. TENNEY, 
ee Race Street, por. Sipha Street, Cincinnatl,O, 


DR. FELLOWS 

isa regularly educat- 
ed and legally quali- 
fled physician, and 
the most successful, 
as his practice will 
preve. He has for 
wwenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseuses 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent, 
SPER MATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENCY 
as the result of selt- 
abuse in youth and 


cheat or humpug, 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” 


perday at home, Samples worth $3 free. 
$5 to $20 Address STINSON & dus, Tortlund, Me. 
AE A A AEREE CE hea es Kuch beds eka 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 


LUO WOVE Ve sare == 
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BY MAIL POST-PAID 


A Great Medical Wark an Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitallty, Nervous and Physical Debllity, 
Premature Declino in Man, Errors of Youth, and tho 
untold miseries resulting from indlscrotions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 preser!ptlons fur ul) acute 
and chronic disenses, each one of which is livalua- 
ble, 80 found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is Buch as probably never before fell to the 
lot of uny physician, 300 pages, bound in beautital 
French muslin, embossed covers, tull gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense-——mechiunieal, 
Mterary, and professional—than any otber work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded In every Instance, Price ouly $1.00, by mall 
postpald., Dllustratod sample, 6 cls, Noud nuw, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the Nutlonal Mod- 
ical Assoclation, to the officers of which he refers, 

‘This book should be rend by the young for lustruc- 
tlon, and by the afflicted for relief, It will benefit 
all.— London Lancet, 

There Is no member of society to whom this book 
wlil not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
Instructor, or clorgyman,—Arygonaut, 

Address the Peabody Medical Instttute, or Drv. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Muss., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requirlug skill and ex- 
perience. Ohronic and obstinate disenses hiv baf- 
fled the skill of all other physclans HEAL a 


specialty. Such Spe successfully 
without an instance of failure. = 
tyras THYSELF 


CHRONIC DISEASES | 


Embracing those of the blood and Nerves, the Dia 
enses Of Meu, the Diseases of Women, aud the varl 
ous causes, physical and social, leading to the maro 
plainly treated by that plalnest of books, PLAIN 
HOME ‘TALK, EMBRACING MEDICAL COMMYUW 
SENSE—nearly 1,000 pages, 200 Iusirations, by ds. 
E. B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexington ave., New York. . 
whom all letters from the sick should bo addrosgs 4c 
In lts Issue for Jan. 10, J878, Mes Bonuott's et Pra 
SEEKER thus spoaks of De, FOOTER and lls MOni ds 
publications: “Wo know him (Dr. Ponte) poronw y 
and intimately, and we say wlih all tho nssnrant o 
that knowledge imparts that ho is a man of the 
highest incentive and motivs, whose lro has been 
spent in Instructing and linproving his fellow-belngs 
by giving such iuformation as ls well caleudated to 
enable them to bo more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men wad women, His 
medical works possess the highest valne, and hav 
been introduced and thoroughly read In hundreds 
of thousands of fumllles, who to-day stand ready to 
bear willing testimony to the great benolit they hay 
derived froin the physlological, hygleale, and moral 
lessons which he haa so ably imparted.” 

Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK. are at Iberty 
to CONSULT IT'S AUTHOR, in person or by mall, 
FREE. Price of the new Popular Edition, by matt, 
postage prepald, only $1.50, Contents table froe. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

MURKY HILL PUBLISILING COMPANY, 
129 East 28th street, New York. 
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myMedical Compound and Improyed 
Elastic Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
90 days. Reliable references given, Bend 
stamp for circular, and say in what puper 
you saw my advertinement. Adårəss (arr 
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SKETCH OF THE. 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SALADIN. 


(W. STEWART ROSS.) 
A very interesting biography of a remarkable man 
Price 10 cents. Address, 
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1884. 


Gems of Thought. 


BE punctual in icarrying out the contracts which 
you enter into, first giving due and careful con- 
sideration to the things you agree to perform. 
Blessed be the memoay of the man who houestly 
and faithfully performs what he agrees. Tet the 
professors of false doctrins—those who bnast of go- 
ing to heaven upon the merits of another—hay the 
monopoly of forfeiting their word, and of taking lit- 
tle contemptible advantages in business trausac- 
tions; butas the disciples of truth, let me enjoin 
you not to act in that manner.—D: M. Bennett. 


“THOSE who allege that there is a distinct soul, 
which is to Hv forever, should also ex plain whether 
or not this soul has always existed—i.e., whether my 
soul existed prior to the commencement and clearly 
traceable growth of my body?—aud wien, aud tor 
how long? If it did exist prior to my commence- 
ment in the world, how was it then identifiable ag 
my soul? If prior to my body it was not go identifi- 
able, how will it be identifiable arter my body bas 
ceased? If the soul existed prior to my pody, had 
it always existed? If yes, do you mean that each 
soul is eternal? that no soul has ever begun to be? 
Ifyou argue for the oternity of the soul, you deny 
God as Universal creator; if you contend that soul 
commenced or was commenced, you should also ad- 
mit that it may finish or be finished. If the soul 
existed prior to my body, had it been waiting inac- 
‘ tly but ready to occupy my body? And, if yos, wheu 
did the occupation commence? and was the soul al- 
ways existing perfect and unimprovable? Ir, after 
vitulization, the unborn child dies, what becomes of 
the soul? aud what isit in such a case that evidences 
that the particular soul had ever existed?—Brad- 
laugh. 


IT is a profound, as well as a ploasing, view of 
ethical philosophy that led some of the wisest of 
moralists to define virtue to be “the living according 
to nature?” They did not mean by this that it was 
virtue to liv the creature of Instinct and passion, 
bundly following or giving way to any natural im- 
pulse or propeusity that might be strongest at the 
moment, without looking forward to the future, or 
backward to the past, without reflection and with- 
out conscleuce. They deemed more justly of man. 
They regarded him as a complex being, who had 
numerous appetites, affections, and powers im- 
plauted in his breast, suited to the various relations 
and destloles that surround and await him. All 
these propensities and faculties hav their right and 
fitting use, and it is forthe rational aud spiritual 
part of his constitution to direct und restrain them 
to their proper and, therefore, natural euds.— 
Verplanck’s Liberal Studies. 


TEW, very few, there are who, even if their cir- 
cumstances admitted it, can dispense with the 
wholesome yoke of a profession and yet liv to any 
good purpose. But, while fully acknowledging, not 
only the necessity, but the advantage of being har- 
nessed to some regular profession, and that to suc- 
ceed in this, the finest edge of faculty and the most 
accurate technical training muat be sought, I still 
believe there is Something more than this, and 
greater, which must never be Jost sight of, if we de- 
sire to become, not mere useful machines or Instru- 
menis, but complete men. The professional man 
who, Over and above his professional dutles and 
business relations, has learned to feel that he has 
other relations, Wider and more permanent, with all 
his fellow-belngs in all ages—that he is a debtor for 
all he has and is to a wider circle of things than that 
he comes in contact with-—that he is an heir of all 
the great and good who hav lived before him—is 
not on that account & worso workman, and is cer- 
tainly a higher and better man.—Principal Shairp’s 
Culture and Religion. 


THE soul admitsof atwofold division, one of which 
partakes of reason, the other is without it; when, 
therefore, we are ordered to giv law to ourselys, the 
meaning is, that reason should restrain our rash- 
ness. ‘Shere is in the soul of every man something 
naturally soft, low, enervated in a manner, and lan- 
guid. Were there nothiug besides this, man would 
be the greatest of monsters; but there is present to 
every man reason, which presides over and givs 
laws to all; which, by improving itself and making 
continual advauces, becomes perfect virtue. It be- 
hooves a man, then, to take care that reason shall 
hav the command over that part which is bound to 
practice obedlence.— Cicero's Lusculan Disputations, 


I BELIEVE that there is no tenet in all paganism 
which would giv 80 fair a scope to ridicule as thatof 
the real presence; for it is so absurd ihat it eludes 
the force of all argument. 
pleasant stories of that kind which, thongb some- 


“ PREVENTION OF CRIME,” 


There are even some | Liberal League, says of this book: 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
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“By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 


men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles?” 


T. C. Lenanp, Secretary of the National 
‘This is a 


what profane, are commonly told by the Catholics priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 


themselvs. One day a priest, it is said, gave inad- 


made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 


vertently, Instead of sacrament, a counter which had } Send for the book and see what devourers 


accidentally fallen among the holy wafers. 
communicant waited patiently for some time, ex- 
pecting that it would dissolve on his tongue; but 
finding that.it still remained entire, he took it off. 
“J wish,” cried he to the pricst, ‘you hav not com- 
mitted some mistake. I wish you hav not given me 
God the father; he isso hard and tough there is no 
swallowing him.” —Humes Natural History of Religion. 


YET I argue not 

Against heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up aud steer 
Right onward. What supports me, durst thou ask? 
The consclence, friend, to hay lost them overplied 
In liberty’s defense, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

Milton's Sonnets, 


The Í of sheep the shepherds can be.” 
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| Among the subjects considered by Mr, 
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| Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphicts should be circulated by 
| the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 
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THE SUNDAY LAWS, 
BY J. G. HERTWIG. 


Piee, 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


Odds and Ends. 
AN- Indian named “Man-Afraid-of-Nothing” mar- 
ried a white woman in Montana recently, and in 


one week after the wedding applied to his tribe to 
hav his name changed. 


A FAMILY drama entitled “Abraham” would take 
well. Most every one would like to see old man 
Abraham hugging his comely servant Hagar in the 
kitchen while the old woman would be out mar- 
keting. 


“WHAT'S the difference between an orange and a 
cabbage?” “I don’t know,” pleasantly answered 
the man. ‘You don’t!’ ejaculated the propounder 
of the inquiry. ‘‘You would bea devil ofa man to 
send after oranges.” 


“ MR. SMITH,” said a witty lawyer tọ his landlord, 
a. boarding-house keeper, “if a man were to giv you 
a hundred pounds to keep for him and he died, 
what would you do? Would you pray for him?” 
“No, sir,” replied Mr. Smith, “I’d pray for another 
like him,” r 


“My son,” said an old negro, “now dat you’s 
outen de penitentiary, try tir keep out, an’ arter dis 
doan steal, leastwise doan do like yer did befo’, 
steal a par o’ boots wat was too big fur yersef an’ too 
little fur yer ole daddy. Ef yer kaint pick up 
suthin’ dat’ll do yer some good, be honeg’,’’ 


THEY do things coolly down in Tennessee. It is 
said of a young lady that, nineteen years ago, her 
father refused to let her go to a Candy-pull. She, 
however, dissappeared, The other day she re- 
turned, lifted eleven children out of a wagon, Went 
into her father’s house and took off her things - 
a8 calmly as though she had only been absent 


-an hour or two. 


“I UNDERSTAND that De Wolf has left the Ann 
Street church.” ‘No; is chat so? Didn’t he like 
the preaching?” ‘As far as I knowhedid.” ‘Well, 
why did he leave, then?” ‘He givs no reason; but 
you know they hav raised their pew rents twenty- 
five per cent, and in view of the dull business out- 
look, and the reduction in wages, a man has got to 
scale down his religious expenses to a panic basis.” 


AMAN is very like a gun, 
That fact please try to fix, 

For if he finds he’s charged too much, 
Why, that’s the time he Kicks, 

But still men differ much from guns, 
As all experience teaches, 

For men kick oddly with their boots, 
While guns kick with their breeches. 


‘MAMMA,’ said a little girl. “is Mr. Barnum’s: 
white elephant a sacred animal?” ‘Yes, my dear. 
It is considered so in India.” ‘‘And it will appear’ 
with his circus in Philadelphia next summer?” 
“Yes; I suppose so.” ‘Oh, that’s splendid!” the 
little girl exclaimed. ‘‘He will giv a Sunday after- 
noon exhibition, of course, and that will be ever sgo 
muck more fun than going up to Laurel Hill to see 
grandfather’s grave.” 


“You say the Officer arrested you while you were 
quietly minding your own business?” ‘Yes, your 
honor. He caught me suddenly by the coat collar, 
and threatened to strike me.with his club unless I 
accompanied him to the station-house.’”’> ‘ You 
were quietly attending to your own business; m&k. 
ing no noise or disturbance of any kind?” ‘None 
whatever sir.” “It seems very strange. What is 
your business?” “I’m a burglar.” 


TEE following is taken from the autograph album 
of a Nantucket girl: “I stood upon the sad sea-- 
shore, and with a reed I wrote upon the sand,. 
‘Agnes, I love thee!’ A wave rolled by and washed. 
that fair inscription out. O fragil reed! O cruel! 
wave! Otreacheroussand! No more Tl trust thee;. 
with giant hand I’ll pluck from Norway’s frozen: 
shore her tallest pine, and witb its top dipped in. 
the crater of Vesuvius, uponthe high and burnished: 
heavens I’ll write, ‘Agnes I love thee!’ and I’d like: 
to see any damned Wave wash that out!” 


“My dear,” said a Brooklyn man to hia Wife, after’ 
perusing the evening paper, “are you aware of the: 
fact that a man’s brain Weighs three and a half’ 
pounds?” ‘ You’ve just read that, havn’t you?’” 
“Yes.” «Well, doesn’t the article say that a woman’s! 
is somewhat lighter?” ‘It certainly does?’ “And 
it also informs you that a Woman’s brain is of: 
much finer quality?’ “Yes.” ‘Well, then, just. 
concentrate your three-and-a-half pound intellect 
on that scuttle, and figure out how much it will: 
woigh after you bring it up full of coal from the 
cellar.’? The man with a great head departed for 
the lower regions in search of information. 


A PARTY of fair Welsey College sophomores had 
returned from an afternoon skating on the lake,. 
and rushed into the study of a favorit instructor 
with the greatest enthusiasm. “O Miss ——, we 
had a perfect lovely time, The ice was as clear 
as glass, and we found some splendid bouys to siton 
as we put on our skates.” “Girls!” exclaimed ‘the 
shocked instructor. ‘Yes, the skating was perfectly 
divine, and we sat on the bouys and—” ‘Why, 
girls, I am shocked. Do you mean to say you sat 
down on boys to put on your skates?” “Why, yes, 
those great wooden posts that come up through the 
ice.” “Girls, itis time to get ready for the bread- 
making optional.” $ 


“I SUPPOSED as a general rule you passed clergy- 
men,” said the red-nosed man in a disappointed 
tone, “and my case is particularly a hard one,” 
“If there is any good reason why you should hav a 
pass I will consider the matter,” said the superin- 
tendent. “Are you in distress, out of a job, 
anything of that kind?” “I am out of business: 
completely,” exclaimed the red-nosed man ear- 
nestly. ‘I was a missionary to Japan, but now the 
Japanese pretend that they hav discovered trichi-- 
nosis in missionaries, and they won't let us into- 
their ports auy more. That has ruined my busi- 
ness, and I am bankrupt.” On the next train there’ 
was a red-nosed man who showed the biggest pass: 
ever issued over that road or its leased branches, 
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Glotes and Clippings. dlews of the Week. 


Captar Couch has bought a Presbyterian Brapiavexu has been re-elected to Parliament 


church building in Leavenworth, Kan., and from Northampton, by a larger majority than 
converted it into a billiard hall and saloon. ever before. 


Another Presbyterian church in the same city 
is used for school purposes only. John Calvin 
stock is below par in the West. 


sion; some deny the sacred ministry; some 
teach that Christ was only the model man; 
some teach the propriety of suicide; some that 
of divorce and re-marriage so-called; some that 
of incest. There are among the clergy those 
who teach that the law of expediency is the 
only rule of life; and many, many (alas, be it 
said !), many declare that the Lord that bought 
them made no ‘satisfaction’ for their sins! It 
will be said that this is an exaggeration; that 
the men who teach such things are few in num- 
ber, and of small influence. It is not so. They 
were few in number twenty years ago, they are 
so nolonger. They had no influence twenty 
years ago; to-day they all but rule the church.” 
It is for saying things like these that Tas TRUTH 
Snrxer is called Infidel. 


they were born? When I see them trying to 
improve on the work of the Lord God Al- 
mighty, Iam filled with disgust. O man who 
believes in a half-and-half Bible, a Bible in 
spots—-where did you come from? ‘Away back 
in the ages, my ancestor was an orang-outang, 
a tadpole, or a pollywog; and it took a million 
years to evolute me.’ ‘Where are you going 
when you die? ‘Iam going to the great To- 
be, thence into the great Somewhere, and so 
on into the great Anywhere, and finally end in 
the great Nowhere!’ ‘That’s what I supposed 
you would! Nearly all the heterodox men I 
hay seen believe men are coming to the same 
destination. Tom Paine-and Whitfield, Jebezel 
and Florence Nightingale, Charles Guiteau and 
James A. Garfield, John Wilkes Booth and 
Abraham Lincoln, side by side! If this be 
true I turn from such a debauched heaven 
with loathing.” 


Two Catholic shrieks: ‘‘ Liberalism is begin- 
ning to raise its head. Its principal center is 
in Montreal, and that is not astonishing when 
we remember that for a number of years back 
it has been allowed full swing. It would seem 
that the fruits of the crusade formerly under- 
taken so courageously by Mgr. Bourget are 
about to be lost, and a few days ago, openly in 
the city of Montreal, there was an attempt to 
rehabilitate in public opinion the old Institut 
Canadien, the well-known cradle of false doc- 
trins.”— Courrier de St. Hyacinthe. ——“‘ At Mon- 
treal some persons hay dared in full publio 
meeting to make a pompous eulogy of the In- 
stitut Canadien, formerly condemned by the 
church for its thoroughly satanic spirit. They 
exalted the memory of a Papin, of an Eric Do- 
rion, well known for their ferocious radicalism 
and their Voltairean views. They recalled with 
delight the memory of the Avente and Pays, 
those two papers in which rebellious children 
for years threw handfuls of mud in the face of 
their mother, the holy church. They paid 
homage to a Joseph Doutre, the malevolent 
secretary who, in a celebrated case [the seizure 
of Paine and Voltaire’s works], uttered horrible 
blasphemies against the bride of Christ. That 
is what they are doing at Montreal, while at 
Quebec they are endeavoring to destroy the 
Cercle Catholique, blessed by the pope, ap- 
proved by the ordinary, and supported by the 
clergy. On the one hand they pull down a 
Roman Catholic institution; on the other hand 
they revive a Masonic institution.” — Vertie. 


A BALL was given at Salt Lake City last 
week in which prominent Mormons and gen- 


tiles participated in a most fraternal manner. 
Tar Sunday Free Lance is the name of a new 


paper just started in Leavenworth, Kan., by 
Will Kernan, formerly of the Okolona (Miss.) 
States, Its politics are intensely ‘‘state rights” 
and anti-prohibition, and its religion red-hot 
Infidel, Itis a large paper, ably conducted— 
terms, $2 per year, 


Tue Allanta Constitution is indulging early in 
Fourth of July oratory. In its humble opinion, 
“the war is not over, The war of opinion must 
and will go on, till everywhere in the land the 
humblest come-tumble may record his bife 
through the buffle-baffle, and until the will of 
bunkles—the real binkles in nation and state— 
shall, under the hipple-hopple, be sinktum in 
the things of which it should of right hav sank- 
tum.” i 


Tue military attache of the Russian embassy 
at Berlin has visited Prince Bismarck, and as- 
sured him of the ozar’s warmest friendship for 
Germany. 


A Catnoxro priest of Wilkesbarre, Pa., last 
Sunday refused a body of veterans of the G. A. 
R. admittance to his church, where they had 


A SENSATION has been created among the come to bury a comrade. 


Catholics of this city by the excommunication 
last Sunday of the congregation of St. Procop’s 
church, on Burton street, by Bishop Gilmour. 
Under the laws of the diocese the parish elects 
four councilmen to administer the temporal af- 
fairs of the church.. The priest selects sixteen 
members of the congregation, from whom the 
four councilmen must bechosen. Thecongre- 
tion numbers about 400 Bohemian families, or 
2,000 persons. Attached to the church are a 
number of aid’ societies. For some years past 
there has been trouble between the leaders of 
these societies and the church authorities, It 
culminated a few weeks ago in a refusal onthe 
part of the congregation to select councilmen 
from the sixteen names presented by the parish 
priest, Father Furdek. Bishop Gilmour then 
appointed four councilmen. These the congre- 
gation refused to recognize. The bishop gave 
the congregation to understand that his wish 
was law, and excommunicated the whole con- 
gregation. It remains to be seen what the poor 
Catholic dupes will do about it. They are so 
besotted in their ignorance and superstition 
that it will not be strange if they submit. But 
the people who in this age of the world fear a 
bull of excommunication deserve no sympathy, 


Necro Rvac, the author of the recent nu- 
merous assaults and murders on Long Island, 
broke jail last Sunday by overpowering his 
jailer and leaping through a window twenty 
feet to the ground. 


Froops in the Ohio valley continue, and 
great suffering follows. The situation is des- 
tined to become worse. Relief is asked for, 
and is being afforded from many sources, but 
is not commensurate with the necessities. 


Tur Christian Union, with a commendable 
endeavor to tell the truth, says: ‘‘Itis very lit- 
tle use to preach peace and good-will among 
men from the pulpit, and practicein the church 
meeting wrath and bitterness. Of all wars, re- 
ligious wars are the worst; of all quarrels, 
chyrch quarrels are the meanest. All the in- 
juries which Mr. Ingersoll, with his rhetoric,and 
Herbert Spencer, with his logic, inflict upon 
Christian faith are insignificant in comparison 
with those inflicted upon it by one church 
quarrel in which pride gets the better of piety, 
and passion of love.” 


QUEEN Victor's new book is attracting 
much attention and being mercilessly ridiculed 
on this side of the water, on account of the 
prominence given to the deceased gillie John 
Brown, concerning whom she has written a 
large amount of familiar discourse. 


Tus ex-Rev. George Miln, who left the pul- 
pit for the stage, has been in Brooklyn the past 
week. His presence provoked the Rev. Justin 
D. Fulton to remark in his sermon last Sunday 
that “men of that kind are of the world, and 
care more for the favor of the ungodly than of 
God’s children.” 


M. Rovpame, the French hydrographer, an- 
nounces that he has groat confidence in the 
scheme to convert the Desert of Sahara into a 
vast inland sea, The French assembly has given 
him an appropriation. He will devote two 
years to surveys and observation, and make the 
results public in 1887. 


Barnum’s sacred white elephant is declared 
tobe n fraud. It is said that the peculiar color, 
which is a sort of pink, is the result of a skin 
digease, and that elephants of that shade are no 
more sacred than any other. The alleged 
priests which accompany the elephant to put 
him through the mystic rites are only Burmese 
traders, who hav a fair knowledge of the Bud- 
dhist form of worship, 


A prizstiy scandal is rife in Munich. A 
short time ago the lady superior of a convent 
-wag dying, and it was discovered that- for 
twenty-two years she had concealed her ille- 
gitimate daughter in her apartments. This 
girl, though she had been well supplied with 
nourishment, was in a most pitiable condition 
and could neither speak nor understand. Al- 
though the wretched mother was of good birth 
and had many wealthy relativs, none of them 
would undertake the charge of her offspring, 
so the convent authorities hav taken over the 
responsibility, although all their efforts to keep 
the scandal secret hav proved unavailing. 


A ‘“ GRANDFATHER,” in one of our city dailies, 
thus discourses on the Newton-Potter contro- 
versy: “If Mr. Newton can make it clear that 
all parts of the Bible are not of equal authority, 
no right-minded church people should hinder 
him. For example, he should not behindered 
from drawing attention to the familiar discrep- 
ancy between the books of Kings and Chronicles 
in the matter of the age of one of Judah’s 
kings. The second verse of chapter xxii in 
2 Chronicles, in the Hebrew as well as in our 
versions, states that at the time Ahaziah as- 
eonded the throne, on the death of his father, 
he was 42 years old, while his father, Jehoram, 
it is stated in the two verses immediately pre- 
ceding, was at that time but 40 years old, which 
would make the son two years older than his 
father—en absurdity. Now, this statement as 
to Ahaziah’s age in Chronicles is at variance 
with the statement in 2 Kings viii, 26, which 
places Ahaziah’s age when he ascended the 
throne at 22 years, or 18 years younger than his 
father. Some similar cases of the variable re- 
liability of scripture might be cited perhaps. 
My point is this: Ifit is manifest that the Bible 
contains a historical untruth, or any incongru- 
ities, his duty to the rising generation justifies 
and requires Mr. Newton’s exposition of it. 
The Episcopal church cannot afford to attempt 
to silence him. It can but recoil on its own 
head if it does. Our children must be taught 
only whatis true. Let the heavens fall if they 
will. Of that there is no danger, They will 
not fall.” 


Ture has always been a good deal of talk 
about the ‘‘heathen Chinee,” says Peck's Sun, 
but there ig evidently one Chinaman in the 
country who does no little thinking, and as a 
moralist is a great success. In a recent inter- 
view the Chinese giant was asked if he believed 
in the Bible, to which he replied: ‘Oh, yes, 
I am a Christian, because Christian takes 
his Bible from Chinaman—from the morals 
taught by our great philosopher. Read Con- 
fucius, or we say King-fu-tae, and see how 
closely the Bible doctrins resemble the princi- 
ples in which we are educated. Our legends 
correspond closely with those of the Old Testa- 
ment. My people are ‘heathen Chinee,’ as we 
are called. We hava high-class people, low- 
class people, same here. Very few first-class 
people you see here from my country. The 
worst class you hav. Oompare them with your 
own worst class. Chinamen work hard, lie 
very little, steal not at all; never make bad citi- 
zens. Some say this free country: Open your 
land to ignorant of other nations. In prison, 
in workhouse, no Chinaman, but plenty of 
other nations. You say Chinaman can’t come 
here, but you welcome drunkards and thieves 
from otherlands. Just think, I engage tocome 
here for Barnum. I cannot leave ship because 
Iam a Chinaman. The collector pass me be- 
cause I am a curiosity, justlike some buy pieces 
of bric-a-brac, You invite Chinaman to be cit- 
izen. He stay; help country just like German. 
We use type and printing thousand years before 
you. You cannot make silk like this I wear. 
You should see the farms of my brothers near 
Pekin and Weang Hoe. You say we car liv on 
the waste of your fathers. Is that a sign that 
we grow rich by employment others shun? Yet 
your sacred writings teach that waste and idle- 
ness are sinful.” 


Tur city of Rome, Italy, the home of the 
pope, was recently in consternation in conse- 
quence of a most mysterious murder. Mgr. de 
Cesare, a Catholic, general of the Olivetan 
congregation of Monte Vergini, at Naples, 
whose official duties require his presence in 
Rome for some months every year, kept an 
apartment at No. 80 Via Puraficazoine, near 
the Piazza Barberini. Here, when at Roms, 
he lived alone with a man servant, who had 
been in his service many years. One morn- 
ing he returned from Naples, and, a noise 
soon afterward in his apartment having at- 
tracted attention, the neighbors made inquiry 
at the door. The servant replied by a story 
of a woman having been fonnd in the room 

‘by a jealous husband. No further notice was 
taken of the matter till the next morning 
when the Monsignor was found murdered 
near the bed. He bore the character of a 
pious priest. 

Tue Church Standard (Episcopal) says: ‘‘ We 
fear that of all the religious bodies ealling them- 
selvs orthodox, the church to which we belong 
is the least true to its character. The whole 
church is honeycombed with unbelief. What| Tus is Talmege’s opinion of such ministers 
doctrin cannot with impunity be denied from jas Beecher and Newton: ‘‘A London fog has 
the pulpits of our churches? What one ques-| fallen on some clergymen, who are at sea as 
tion of morals is there on which we cannot find | to the inspiration of the Bible. They deny 
bishop, priest, or deacon to argue the other |its full inspiration; Genesis to them has be- 
side? We willnot mention names, We might | come a myth, and they will drift until they 
do soif we chose. Anyone with any knowledge | land on a continent of mud from which, I fear, 
of the state of the church oan supply examples | they will never extricate themselvs. Who make 
for himself. Some will not say the Nicene | up this precious group of advanced thinkers to 
creed; some deny the immortality of the soul; | whom God has made a special revelation? Are 
some the everlasting damnation of the wicked; | they so noted for piety and disinterestedness 
some the inspiration of holy scripture, and af- | that they shall take the place of Paul, and John, 
firm that the Bible is like the Vedas, eto., only | and Christ? On what mount were they trans- 
the best of all; same deny the double proces- | figured? What star pointed at them when 


REPRESENTATIV Wiers has prepared a table 
which shows that illiteracy holds the balance 
of power in fourteen Northern and in all the 
Southern States. In the thirty-eight states 
there are 1,871,217 illiterate voters. One voter 
in five cannot write his name. The illiterate 
voters in South Carolina are more than one- 
half; in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Georgia, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, onein two; while 
Missouri, with one in nine, presents the best 
record, 


Groups of persons holding lighted candles 
crossed against their throats were to be seen 
at the early services and throughout the day, 
last Sunday, and until far into the night, 
kneeling before the altars in all of the Ger- 
man Catholic churches of this city. They 
were petitioning St. Blasius to preserve them 
from pneumonia and sore throat. The candles 
used had been ‘‘ blessed” by priests. The age 
of miracles may be past, but that of fools evi- 
dently continues. 


A courte of pious people, Mr. and Mra. 
Bayles, of Port Jefferson, N. Y., camo to this 
city last Saturday to get possession of a colored 
girl who had formerly lived with them, and 
who was then living with her mother. They 
met the girl and her mother on the street, and 
in the struggle to obtain the girl the mother 
sustained injuries from which she died. The 
Bayleses were arrested. Bayles is a leading 
member and trustee of the Methodist church, 
and his wife has been leading a revival meeting 
all winter. 


-= miles from the river. 
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A Syesthought Romance. 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 


Cuaprer XII. 


GETTING READY. 


Sergeant Jones was indeed one of those fellows 
you can “tie to,” good for a long pull and a strong 
pull and a pull all together; sharp, taking in every- 
thing almost at a glance; prompt, activ, enduring, of 
boundless good nature, unruffled as a summer’s sea, 
yet with something at times of volcanic intensity. He 
was one that surmounted every difficulty; a splendid 
incarnation of the innate goodness of things. Cup- 
ples was confident that somehow this man would get 
his baby back again. 

The only clue was the letter signed “ Amy Bolton.” 
This was put into the sergeant’s hands, and he prom- 
ised to report progress in a week. 

It was a long week to Cupples, but his purpose 
only grew in intensity. 

“Thank God,” said Dobson, “hearts are trumps, 
and the black suit don’t win.” 

“Yes,” said Stubbs— 


“ Night’s candles are ‘played out,’ and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain top.” 


The Rev. Adolphus Hapgood consulted the con- 
cordance, and came out with the following neat bit: 


“ I am black but comely.” 


His congregation thought this quite good—“ really 
unexpected,” some of them remarked. This scared 
the ministerial punster. He did not mean to do 
anything unexpected, even in his sallies of wit. 

In a week’s time Sergeant Jones had found out all 
about the matter and reported. 

On the night of the disappearance three men had 
crossed the river about a mile above the town. They 
had come to town and returned, and a bit of ribbon 
had been found on their route which the Cuppleses 
recognized as belonging to the baby. Mrs. Cupples had 
reason to know it, for she had used it twenty years to 
decorate her spring bonnet, and it came handy at last 
for the baby, while Mrs. Cupples rejoiced in a new 
splendor. 

From this point the search was comparatively easy, 
and they had traced the fugitives to the home of Col. 
Bolton, in B county, Kentucky. 

“ They are both there,” said the sergeant. “The 
mother and child are in close confinement and guard- 
ed night and day. The colonel has the best pack of 
pbloodhounds in the county. There’s a tremendous 
risk to be run. I doubt, Cupples, if you can do any- 
thing.” 

“But I will do something,” said Cupples. 
least, PU try.” 

“ What are your plans?” asked the sergeant. 

“I haven’t any, only to go where the baby is. 
There must be some way to get hold of it.” 

“Tm ready to help,” said the sergeant. “But it’s 
no fool’s errand; and if you haven’t considerable 
courage, Cupples, you’d better not start.” 

“TH go,” said Cupples. “But I do wish that pack 
of bloodhounds were out of the way. Can’t we p'isen 
em ?” 

“T guess not; but the bloodhounds won’t bother 
us till we get hold of the baby—and there’s the rub, 
to get the baby.” 

“Lets start, anyway,” said Cupples. “We can 
back out if things look squally. But I must try; I 
can’t stay here and do nothing.” i 

“ All right,” said Jones. “Bolton livs about fifty 
We must travel by night and 
not let anybody know what we are upto. We'll start 
` to-morrow night.” 

Cupples hurried home, and by the next evening 
the preparations were complete. Mrs. Cupples gave 
him her best word and a good luncheon, and told 
him to be “spunky” and keep shy of the blood- 
hounds. 
~ “That I will,” said Cupples. “But the trouble 
is they run faster than I and don’t wait for an intro- 
duction. They take a bite without asking, ‘By your 
leave.’” i i 

Mrs. Cupples clung to her lord long and fondly, 
and was almost on the point of urging him to stay, 
but reflected that though his valor was an unknown 
quantity, his discretion was perfectly reliable; and 
if it came to anything very bad he would certainly 


: —“ run away, 
And live to run another day.” 


g Àt 


Crarrer XIII. 
OVER THE RIVER. 


Cupples was ready and exultant at the appointed 
time. Indeed, he felt gigantic and able to cope with 
any difficulty. They crossed the river at nine o’clock. 
Though Cupples had lived in E for twenty years, 


he had never been on the river at night, and did not; 


know what a magnificent and fairy-like spectacle it 
presented. The lights far-flickering in a mazy semi- 
circle were mirrored in the water with exquisit brill- 


iancy, or trembled into billowy spangles in the wake 
of passing boats. The shore looked like an illumi- 
nated palace, infinit in splendor, fascinating as a 
dream. 

The music of the waters seemed like the faint echo 
of the dance of genii in those far-away halls that 
stretched so gorgeously along the winding hillsides. 

Cupples wondered that he had never come to look 
upon that nightly exhibition, so close to his very door 
and so wonderfully beautiful. He resolved to take 
another look at it on his return. But, reader, he 
never did. Strange human nature! Heaven lies 
round about us, only afew steps, and we are in its 
very sanctuary. But we go not, and complain of the 
dullness of our surroundings. Cupples often wished 
he were in fairy-land. An evening on the river would 
have gratified him. But it was easier to stay at 
home and grumble. 

We may laugh at Cupples, but we do the same 
thing ourselys. We curse our unhappiness, when 
we might have roses and raptures, if we were not so 
indolent. 

They landed silently on the other side, passed along 
the outskirts of the village of H. , and by a short- 
cut through the woods reached the lonely highway 
that stretched along in the direction of B——. It 
was not a good road; it was extremely uneven, with 
huge ruts and enormous patches of mud that stuck 
to one with massive affection. The dome of night 
bent over blue and sparkling. But Cupples could 
not say: 

“ Ye stars that are the poetry of heaven.” 


He was occupied with the cussed road, as he 
called it, of the earth. Who can think of beauty and 
joy when his corns are aching; or watch the jeweled 
canopy when his back is lame? What slaves we are 
to our poor flesh after all! How soon it gets the 
better of our spirit! Quite easy it is to be compla- 
cent when we have no pain or weariness. We may 
feel gigantic and exultant then. But when every 
bone is aching, we realize how puny we are, and that 
our powers are limited. Not even a thousand 
beckoning stars can make us feel that we are gods. 
After going about ten miles, Cupples began to -be 
dejected. The baby seemed rather visionary. His 
aching back came to the front and took up his atten- 
tion. His battered feet continually suggested home, 
sweet home. The undertaking was evidently too 
big. There were twenty miles yet to travel that 
night, and twenty the next, and what good would 
result after all? Poor Cupples! this was the first 
time he had ever tried to be a hero, and he was a 
pitiable failure. 

The sergeant trudged along with the vigor of a 
Hercules. He carried all the luggage, and it didn’t 
seem to trouble him a bit. “He was cut out fora 
hero,” thought Cupples, “ but what a miserable devil 
Iam!” 

At last Cupples vowed he would go home. 
The sergeant tried to keep up his spirits; stopped to 
rest with him awhile, and then urged him forward. 
But it was useless. Cupples fell to the ground com- 
pletely exhausted. 

“I aint worth a cent,” said he, “for any such 
thing as this. 
It’s his business anyhow, and not mine. This world 
is too big a machine for me to run, especially when 
the roads are so everlastingly bad. If I could go on 
the cars I'd try my hand at it. But my feet are too 
sore, and my back too lame for me to enter into any 
active partnership with the Almighty. I prefer to be 
a sleeping partner. I’ve done my part. I’m going 
home, and the Lord and the devil may fight it out to 
suit themselves. I'll pray a heap, but I won't take 
another step. Jordan’s a hard road to travel. No 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’.in mine after this. I'll take 
‘Saint’s Rest.’ ” 

The sergeant leaped to the front, and grasped 
Cupples by the collar. 

“Look here, Cupples; you’ve started on this thing, 
and you've got to put it through. I didn’t begin for 
any child’s play. You shan’t go home unless you 
can lick me, and if you don’t go ahead T1 lick you. 
That’s a fact now.” 

He drew back ready to strike. 

“You are a pretty fellow,” said Cupples, “not to 
let me go back when I want to. It’s my affair, and 
not yours. If I don’t want to get that baby, what dif- 
ference does it make to you? Come, let’s go home, 
and Fl! stand treat; that is, if I can stand. I’m afraid 
I shall have to lay down for the first few glasses.” 

“Not by a jug-full,” roared the sergeant. “It is 
my affair. It’s not to my credit to go back like a 
whipped puppy. Ill get that baby or I'll lose my head, 
and you’ve got to help me; so come along.” 

Cupples knew Jones would strike. He turned and 
kept on his journey. When one finds he must do a 
thing, he does it somehow, no matter how impossible 
it seems. Cupples found that he could not retreat 
without a bruised head, and so he pushed forward. 
The sergeant’s fist was to him the wheel of fate. 

The silver rays of morning swept the ‘tops of the 
trees as the travelers arrived at a tumble-down 
cabin in the midst of a wild solitude. 

“This is our stopping-place,” said the sergeant: 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Ill go home and trust to providence. |; 


The Epistle to the Romans. 


Having noticed the prominent points of the other 
Pauline epistles, his letter to the Romans remains to 
be specially considered. We will just quote a few 
observations by Dr. Davidson: 

“ The manner and time in which the seed of the gospel was 
carried to Rome are unknown. When Pompey the 
Great conquered Judea [63 3.c.}, he sent large numbers of the 
inhabitants as prisoners to Rome, to be sold forslaves. Under 
Augustus, the friend of Herod the Great, many of them were 
liberated and made Roman citizens, having a dwelling assigned 
them beyond the Tiber. The young colony rapidly increased 
under the fostering influence of the emperor; for Josephus 
states that more than eight thousand belonging to Rome joined 
an embassy of fifty deputies from Judea to second a petition 
to Augustus (Ant. xvii, 2, § 1). But they did not enjoy con- 
stant favor, since Sejanus had four thousand transported to 
Sardinia, while the remainder were ordered to depart out of 
Italy on a certain day, unless they renounced their religion ” 
(Tacit, Annal, ii, 85). 

The “ Annals” of pseudo Tacitus cannot prove any- 
thing; but Josephus attests the banishment of four 
thousand Jews to Sardinia, because they refused to 
become soldiers (Ant. xviii, 3, § 5). 

“With the fall of Sejanus this edict lost its significance, and 
Tiberius’s favor returned to the Jews. In like manner Clan- 
dius banished them from Rome a.D. 49 or 50; but many must 
hav returned soon after. Dio Cassius [a.p, 229] testifies that 
Judaism continued to increase at Rome, in spite of all the 
restrictions and decrees issued against it” (Hist. xxviii, 17). 

‘ Were these Christians at Rome when Claudius’s decree 
against the Jews wasissued? This point cannot be determined 
for want of historical testimony.” 

& On the whole, it is probable that Aquila and Priscilla were 
Christians before leaving Rome; though the language of Acts 
xviii, 2, is not decisiv for or against it” (vol. i, p. 119). 

It never occurred to Dr. Davidson that if Aquila 
and Priscilla knew Paul, it was in the reign of Augus- 
tus. 

“No light can be thrown upon the state of the church at 
Rome when the apostle wrote, by the conclusion of the Acts 
where his personal arrival in the city is mentioned, because 
that narrativ is wnhistorical, How could the leaders of the 
Jews be so ignorant of Christianity, when a numerous church 
existed near them, with many Jewish converts belonging to it?” 
(Ibid, p. 123). 

To these pertinent and significant observations by 
an. astute theologian, Antichrist will now add the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. This epistle may not hav been written to the 
Romans. The caption is no proof, and it so happens 
that the words, “at Rome,” in chapter i, 7 and 15, 
are omitted in MS. G. (Farrar’s St. Paul, p. 450). 
The only other evidence to prove that the letter was 
addressed to the Romans is contained in chapter xv, 
which did not exist in Marcion’s copy. The passages 
bearing upon the question are these: 

“From Jerusalem I hav made a circuit quite to Illyricum, 
and hav fulfilled the announcement of the messiah; while I 
was careful not to preach where the name of messiah had been 
invoked, lest I should build upon another man’s foundation. 
; But now, since I hav no place in these regions, and ag 
I hav been desirous for many years past to come to you; when 
I go to Spain, I hope to come and see you; and that ye will ac- 
company me thither, when I shall hav been satisfied in some 
measure With visiting you. But I am now going to Jerusalem 
to minister to the saints. For they of Macedonia and Achaia 
hav been willing to make up a contribution for the needy 
saints who are at Jerusalem. ; When, therefore, I shall 
hav accomplished this, and shall hav sealed to them this fruit, 
I will pass by you into Spain. And I beseech you, 
that ye labor with me in prayer to God for me; that I may 
be delivered from them in Judea who believe not; and that the 
ministration which I carry to the saints in Jerusalem may be 
well received; and that by the good pleasure of God I may 
come to you with joy, and may take comfort with you (xv, 
19-33). - 

Now if the foregoing passages belonged to this 
epistle originally, then it was doubtless addressed to 
the Romans. But besides the fact that the last two 
chapters, xv and xvi, did not exist in Marcion’s text, 
the most ancient of which we hav any knowledge, 
the earliest quotation from any part of them is by 
Clement of Alexandria (a.D. 189-202). Neither Ire- 
næus nor Tertullian, who frequently quoted from the 
epistle, made any reference to these two chapters; 
and Justin Martyr ignored Paul altogether. 

Again, at the end of the epistle, chapter xvi, is a 
doxology of three verses. This was placed at the end 
of chapter xiv in copies mentioned by Origen, Chrys- 
ostom, Cyril, Theodoret, and other fathers; and it ap- 
pears both at the end of xiv and xvi in MSS. A, L, and 
in nearly all the cursiv MSS. Now how came it at the 
end of chapter xiv, if that was not the end of the 
epistle? 

For these and other reasons the authenticity of 
chapters xv and xvi is rejected by such able critics as 
Baur, Lucht, Scholten, Schwegler, Volkmar, Holtz- 
mann, Rovers, and Zeller, while Davidson, Weiss, and 
others reject only chapter xvi (Sup. Rel., vol. iii, part 
ii). But the authenticity of the whole epistle is ques- 
tioned only by Evanson and Bruno Bauer. 

2. The epistle is not addressed to a church, like 
those written to the Corinthians, Galatians, and Thes- 
salonians; nor to elders and deacons, like the epistle 
to the Philippians. The words bishop, elder, and deacon 
are not used; and church occurs only in chapter xvi. 
The address is “to all those who are at Rome, beloved 
of God, called and sanctified ” (i, 7). 

3. We suspect the integrity of a part of the first 
chapter, containing not only the two references to 
Rome (omitted in MS. G), but also this passage: 
“ Your faith is heard of in all the world” (8). This 
is incredible. 
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4. Presuming that the passages are genuin in which 
the writer speaks of Jesus as “born in the flesh, of 
the seed of the house of David” (i, 3); and of the 
sons of Israel, “ from among whom messiah appeared 
in the flesh ” (ix, 5); it must be conceded that Paul 
believed in an objectiv Jesus. 

5. He says: “I long much to see you. ite 2g 
I hav many times desired to come to you (though 
prevented hitherto), that I might hav some fruit 
among you also, even as among other gentiles, Greeks, 
and barbarians. . I am eager to preach to 
you” (i, 11-15). Here, as we hav before pointed out, 
is the only instance in Paul’s epistles where the word 
Greek occurs in the Syriac codex. Perhaps this word 
is an interpolation, and possibly the context is spu- 
rious. But we are willing to. accept it as genuin. 

6. The Greek scribes hav changed Aramean to Greek 
in Rom. i, 16; ii, 9,10; and x, 12, as we hav hereto- 
fore pointed out. 

7. The epistle contains a clear enunciation of the 
Pauline doctrins of uncireumcision, of justification by 
faith, and of predestination. 

8. “We cry Father our Father” (viii, 15), 
Greek has Abba, ho pater. 

pater. 

9. A singular doctrin is announced in the following 
passage: 


The 
Abba is the Syriac for 


“The Spirit prayeth for us, with groans not expressible; 
and the explorer of hearts, he knoweth what is the mind of the 
Spirit; because he prayeth for the saints, agreeably to the good 
pleasure of God” (viii, 26, 27), 


10. Paul declares his status as a Jew by saying: 
“T also am of Israel, of the seed of Abraham, of the 
tribe of Benjamin ” (xi, 1). 

11. In regard to his mission he says: “It is to you 
gentiles I am speaking; as I am a legate to the gen- 
tiles.” But he admonishes the gentiles thus: “ And 
if some of the branches were plucked off, thou, an 
oliv from the desert, wast grafted in their place, and 
hast become a participator of the root and fatness of 
the oliv-tree, do not glory cver the branches” (xi, 14, 
17,18). This admonition has not been heeded by 
the Christian church. 

12. Paul's doctrin in regard to food and drink is 

not very clear: “And man believeth that he may eat 
everything; and he that is feeble eateth herbs. 
On account of food destroy not him for whom mes 
siab died. . . It is proper that we neither eat 
flesh, nor drink wine, nor do anything whereby our 
brother is stumbled ” (xiv, 2, 15, 21). 

13. In regard to the observance of holy days, the 
apostle is extremely liberal. “One man discriminat- 
eth between days; and another judgeth all days 
alike. But let every one be sure in regard to his 
knowledge ” (xiv, 5). Or as the revised version has 
it, “Let each man be fully assured in his own mind.” 

14. The question whether the church at Rome was 
composed mostly of Jews or. gentiles has perplexed 
many critics. But it does not trouble us. If the 
writer of Acts tells the truth, Paul found very few be- 
lievers at Rome—probably not enough to form a 
church—nor does he appear to hav founded a church 
there during his two years’ stay, unless at his own 
house. On the other hand, if the epistle was ad- 
dressed to the Romans whose faith was “ heard of in 
all the world,” we must admit that there were many 
believers in that city. But again, if we accept chap- 
ter xv as genuin, are we not to understand that after 
the apostle should hav been satisfied in some meas- 
ure with visiting the saints at Rome, he wished all 
those brethren to accompany him to Spain? (xv, 24.) 

On the whole, therefore, we suspect the integrity 
of the passages in the epistle which imply a great 
number of believers at Rome. But if they were 
numerous, they were doubtless nearly all Jews, with 
enough of the other sort for the apostle to say, “I 
speak to you gentiles ” (xi, 13). 

15. Chapter xv ends with an “Amen,” and chapter 
xvi, as we hav already observed, has a doxology at the 
end, which some ancient MSS. insert also at the end 
of chapter xiv. The doxology is not in Paul’s style, 
and most of the rest of the chapter is made up of 
salutations and commendations. The brethren and 
sisters named are Phebe, Priscilla, Aquila, Epenetus, 
Mary, Andronicus, Junia, Amplias, Urbanus, Stachys, 
Apelles, Aristobulus, Herodion, Narcissus, Tryphena, 
Tryphosa, Persis, Rufus, and his and my mother, 
‘Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, 
Philologus, Julia, Nereus, and Olympias. 

Not one of these has been identitied as a resident 
of Rome at the time the epistle is supposed to hav 
been written. Rufus’s mother is termed Paul’s 
mother, and he calls Andronicus and Junia “my rela- 
tivs, who were in captivity with me, and are of nole among 
the legates, and were in the messiah before me.” Aquila 
and Priscilla were at Ephesus when Paul wrote 1 Cor. 
xvi, 19, and again at Ephesus when he wrote 2 Tim. 
iv, 19, if the latter epistle is genuin. 

These and other considerations (aside from the 
omission of a salutation to St. Peter) hav compelled 
some orthodox critics to believe that this part of the 
epistle is a fragment addressed to some other place 
than Rome (Farrar’s St. Paul, p. 450, note). 

The following salutations are sent by the writer 
from bretbren at the place of writing, supposed to be 
Corinth: 
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“Timothy, my fellow-laborer, and Lucius {Luke?], and Jason 
and Sosipater, my kinsmen salute you. I, Tertius, who hav writ- 
ten this epistle [from dictation ?] salute youinthe Lord. Gaius, 
hospitable to me and to all the church, saluteth you. Erastus 
{Aristus?], the steward of the city [Corinth?], and Quartus, a 
brother, salute you ” (xvi, 21-23), 

What could the brethren at Rome know about 
these persons? But they might be known to the 
brethren at Ephesus. 

Presuming, however, that these salutations are 
authentic, though not addressed to the Romans, we 
note again the name Aristobulus, and immediately 
following it, “ Salute Herodion, my kinsman,” as evi- 
dence that Paul may hav been related to the family 
of Herod the Great, and therefore by birth or privi- 
lege a Roman citizen. 

a 


No Surrender. 


When the League Congress made the seventh de- 
mand, saying that “temperance (prohibition) laws 
are insulting restrictions of personal liberty,” it was 
equivalent to demanding of liberal prohibitionists a 
surrender of their convictions on the rum traffic, in 
order to work harmoniously for the other demands 
made. Hav the Liberals attained to such dominion 
of numbers and power that they assume to make 
professions of faith for all parties in the country? If 
not, why single out the prohibitionists? We are al- 
ways accused of making a hobby of temperance, but 
we did not bring it in. Liberals can, and some do, 
get drunk, the same as Christiansdo. They can vote 
with, and for,the rum power, and also sell rum, as the 
Christians hav always done; but when they make a 
demand that we must indorse, at least, the sale of it, 
silence might be construed to mean asurrender; hence 
we must show our abhorrence of that demand; even 
though it “has grown wearisome to some of the dis- 
putants.” Why do Liberals, who approve of the seventh 
demand, make rules (insulting restrictions) to con- 
trol the conventionsand Leagues? Why not let any 
one speak when he chooses? We are all self-sover- 
eigns. If a self-sovereign insisted on his right to 
speak in violation of the rules, he would be likely to 
find his way to the door, Cannot Liberals be left to 
their own personal liberty in a gathering of their 
own? Why does not the League Congress take issue 


-;upon every question in the country? Why single 


out the temperance question? Is tke separation of 
church and state so nearly accomplished that Liberals 
hav nothing todo? The law will not allow anyone 
to keep a barrel of gunpowder in his house. Why 
don’t the League make a demand against such an in- 
sulting restriction? A barrel of powder is dangerous, 
you say—so the prohibitionist says—but nothing in 
comparison to a barrel of rum. All in the house, 
knowing the danger of igniting powder, will let it 
alone. The rum kills more than the powder, but not so 
quickly; therein lies the danger. I go to Europe, 
and on my return, on landing at the wharf, my trunk 
and bag are taken possession of by strangers, and 
their contents examined, while I impatiently wait 
and am helpless to resist such an insulting restric- 
tion on my personal liberty. Why don’t the League 
come to my assistance? Would it tend to subserve 
the cause of Liberalism if they did? A fire is rag- 
ing—is thought to be getting beyond control—my 
house is blown up or torn down, according to law, to 
save yours. You object not, but make the seventh 
demand say no law shall be enacted to prevent the 
sale of liquor that often causes fire. You say liquor 
will not hurt anyone if only it is let alone. Why not 
say so of the fire? They both come to us whether 
we will or not—at least their effects do—which givs 
me the right to protect myself by prevention instead 
of being obliged to use remedial means after the 
damage is done. A new street is laid out, or a rail- 
road projected; unfortunately my house is in the way. 
It matters not what care I hav bestowed on it, or how 
long it has been a home; my desires are as nothing; 
it must go. Where is the personal liberty to enjoy 
the fruit of my labor, and where is the demand for 
my right? The seventh demand, giving aid and com- 
fort to the liquor traffic (whether intentional or not), 
by the absurd use of personal liberty, recalls the fact 
that the greatest crimes in the ages past hav been 
committed by Christians in the name of God. E. C. 
Walker says: “Prohibitory conventions resolve that the 
Sunday laws should be enforced.” Prohibition con- 
ventions hav nothing to do with the enforcement of 
Sunday laws any more than of Friday laws, and when 
the League Congress goes outside of its legitimate 
work to say that temperance laws are insulting re- 
strictions of personal liberty, they step on the same 
plane of bigotry as the church bigots do. The church 
does not monopolize all the bigotry; but what those 
conventions do put forth keeps many Liberals from 
being prohibitionists, and what the League puts 
forth in its seventh demand keeps many prohibition- 
ists from becoming Liberals. Those church mem- 
bers, and their abettors, who control those conven- 
tions seem to act upon the principle of inducing men 
to become total abstainers in order to hav them come 
to Christ, thereby making temperance a secondary 
matter, while the League appears to desire people to 
become Liberals in order to put down prohibition. 
E. C. Walker says: “I know many Liberals who voted 
for prohibitory amendments who to-day are anti- 


prohibitionists.” I know many who once resented it, 
if not called temperance men; to-day they are drunk- 
ards. Is that a reason for my being one? He says 
“ prohibition is not a success in Kansas, and reliable 
men say it is not in Maine.” Can he name anything 
that is a success, in the sense that he uses it, in refer- 
ence to prohibiting the sale of liquor? Stealing is 
prohibited by law and penalties prescribed for 
thieves. Do they prohibit to the extent that there 
are no thieves in Kansas? Laws prohibit stealing 
everywhere; none can be found that advocate theft, 
yet no one dare leave a dollar on his doorstone over- 
night, expecting to find it in the morning, unless he 
hired a watchman, and the chances are many that he 
would take it. The lock and safe business are the best 
in the country. Public sentiment, about which we hear 
so much on the liquor question, is opposed to counter- 
feiting money. No one can be found to advocate it. 
Laws, with penalties, are enacted for the counter- 
feiters. The possession of a die is proof against 
them. Is there any counterfeit money? The gov- 
ernment keeps a force of detectivs all the time, and 
yet large amounts of counterfeit money pass as 
current or gold. Why not abolish the law because 
it does not prohibit? Let the League attend to its 
legitimate work, hasten the time when churches pay 
their share of taxes, and we are not taxed to pay for 
chaplains, nor for any poor that are made so by the 
liquor traffic. The prohibitionists hav too much 
earnestness of purpose and indomitable will to tamely 
submit to any other result. Cartes C. Jonnson. 
Milford, Mass. 
——— y 


Religion Destroyed the Republic. 


To rue Eprror or Taz Trors Seeker, Sir: In my 
opinion, now is the accepted time to make a stroke 
for Socialism. Grant the claim of the protectionists, 
that our laborers must not be put on a level with for- 
eign labor; forbid foreign laborers of all kinds as 
well as Chinese. Do not, however, allow a handful 
of capitalists to get the sole benefit of protection, but 
supplement prohibitory tariff, with the proviso that 
government supervise all protected industries, and 
by means of examiners (as in the case of banks), cause 
a just distribution of the benefits of protection; al- 
lowing dividends on capital, requiring wages on a 
certain scale paid to laborers, who shall hav right to 
appeal to a government board when discharged, and 
requiring all surplus above this paid to the govern- 
ment. 

So much for manufacturing. In the matter of 
banking, the government now receives deposits in a 
restricted way, and issues certificates; let it receive 
them at every post-office in all ways that banks do. 
It sells exchange in small amounts; let it sell in all 
amounts. It lends currency to national banks; let it 
lend to all who can giv a good note just as banks do 
(some of the notes would be lost just as bank dis- 
counts sometimes are). 

Congress can maintain a navy; let it use ships to 
do all carrying allowed to come to or go from our 
shores, and hav them ready for war when it comes. 

It was decided by Chief Justice Marshall and asso- 
ciates in the celebrated case of McCulloch vs. Mary- 
land that Congress may charter a bank as its fiscal 
agent, and such agent may incidentally do a general 
banking business for the public. Apply this to mail 
routes. Congress may build railroads to carry the 
mail, and may incidentally use them for general traf- 
fic; so of telegraphs. 

Why not run a Socialist ticket in New York? 
Though I am no Socialist, I see that under prece- 
dents already established and decisions made by the 
supreme court, the United States can be made a 
commune without changing its constitution. And 
Socialism can not be worse than existing administra- 
tions, here or elsewhere, bignd. 

The republic of Washington and Jefferson has 
passed away. The American people has abdicated. 
The field is left to two parties or forces—government 
socialism and aristocracy of money. To-day the lat- 
ter has the advantage ; the confederated rings 
rule. 

The cause of the decay of the republic was the 
selfishness of the individuals composing it. Unjust, 
immoral, dishonest, each one industriously under- 
mined the house in which he lived in order to be- 
come private owner of what he took out. 

But why should they not? “This world is not our 
home.” As well amuse oneself as a member of a ring 
as any other way. If there is anything wrong in it, 
Jesus Christ (who pardons everything except saying 
that he isa partner of Beelzebub) will send anyone 
straight from the deathbed to eternal bliss. He will 
do equally well by those who, robbed by rings, pass 
their lives in a hard struggle with poverty. 

Though men must suffer here, the consequences of 
selfishness, immorulity, injustice, dishonesty, religion 
promises them another world wherein cause and ef- 
fect bear no relation to each other, and where the 
effect of causes that worked in the life of this world 
are retroactivly destroyed. Dropping out the mid- 
dle terms, it is seen that religion destroyed the re- 
public. It will destroy any society that adheres to 
it. W. M, 

Lexington, January 24th. 
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The Liberal Club. 
“ The 327th regular meeting of the Manhattan Liberal Club 
took place at 220 East 15th street, on Friday evening, Feb. 
16th, T. B. Wakeman presiding. After minutes of previous 
meeting were read and accepted, the chairman introduced 
the speaker of the evening, Mr. Mark M. Pomeroy, who gave 
the lecture announced on the program, entitled ‘Panics and 
their Causes.’ The discussion which followed was partici- 
pated in by Messrs. Palmer, Langerfelt, Dr. Foote, Jr., An- 
drews, Cohen, and Stone, and closed by the speaker.” 

The foregoing is all that posterity will learn, from 
tne official records of the Manhattan Liberal Club, of 
what took place at its last meeting, except what is 
conveyed in the additional statement that “at the 
usual hour the club adjourned. A. C. Macdonald, 
eeey.” It is the province of Tar Teruras Sexrxer to 
< iv the proceedings more in detail, that the light of 
the knowledge there divulged may he diffused to the ut- 
t rmost parts of the earth, and that those dwelling out- 
tide of New York and in other heathen localities may 
be not altogether shut off from the means of grace. 

The audience that assembled on this occasion 
filled the hall and the vestibule, sat upon camp-stools, 
stood in the aisles, and leaned against the walls. 
The steady increase in the attendance, and the aug- 
mented interest manifested, may be due to the series 
of reports of these meetings which has appeared in 
Tus Trura Sesser, or they may be attributable to 
other causes. Nevertheless they are assured and 
recognized facts. At the appointed hour Mr. Pome- 
roy appeared upon the stage, saluted the chairman, 
and then turned his attention to the solution of the 
matter of panics.. When he was a young man, the 
speaker said, he had a friend at college who was 
called upon to write an essay on delirium tremens. 
The essay was short, and set forth that the cause of 
the disease was too much whisky; the effect, a bad 
feeling in the head; the cure, sleep or death. The 
cause of panics, Mr. Pomeroy proceeded to say, was 
lack of intelligence and contraction of the currency; 
the effect, financial distress; the remedy, more money. 
Panics had been of periodical occurrence for the last 
twenty years. When at the close of the war the gov- 
ernment called in the greenbacks and substituted 
interest-bearing bonds, the foundation was laid for 
the subsequent financial crises. The government 
should pay. off the bonds in greenbacks and stop the 
drain of interest upon the tax-burdened people. This 
was the simple and effectual remedy which it was 
the object of the lecturer to advocate. Mr. Pomeroy 
is a breezy and activ speaker, a Greenbacker, and, 
perhaps, a repudiator. His oratory is distinctiv. 
While on the platform he is in constant motion, sitting 
down when speaking of anyone in that position, and 
jumping to his feet again with a change of subject. 
The effect of his method is to keep a popular audi- 
dence awake and in good humor. The sedate and 
more thoughtful might regard him as inclined to 
reach out after effect, and as throwing more physical 
exertion into a speech than is necessary to the dis- 
cussion of a grave subject. These appearances, how- 
ever, may be deceitful, and perchance arise from the 
eminently natural ebullitions of earnest conviction 
and a powerful physique, which are prominent char- 
acteristics of Mr. Brick Pomeroy. He is Liberal in 
religion, progressiv in politics, and enterprising in 
business. 

At the close of the speaker’s remarks the chairman 
announced that the interesting and remarkable lec- 
ture to which we had listened was now open to dis- 
cussion in speeches of ten minutes each. Members 
of the club bad the preference. 

Mr. Palmer was in accord with most that the 
speaker had said. He could not, however, see any 
way open for the nation to repudiate its agreement 
with the bondholders and still preserve its honor. 
He had paid debts which in equity he could hav got 
out of, but as he bad promised to pay them, ke did 
so. The nation must keep its pledge, and look to 
some other method besides repudiation as a preven- 
tiv of panics. 

Mr. Lagerfelt was the next critic to assert himself. 
In listening to the lecture he had seemed to feel the 
fresh br ezes of the West. Asa matter of fact, it wag 
the fresh st lecture he had ever heard. He could 
not agree with the speaker at all in regard to green- 
backs. Money represented value, and value could 
not be created by an act of Congress. Mr. Pi me- 
roy’s speech was ali nonsense; this for the reason 
tha: there was no sense in t. The gentleman’s heart 
was probably all right, but, as Mr. Pomeroy had him- 
self said, there was need of intelligence. This is the 

. Substance of Mr. Langerfelt’s remarks; but it ap- 
peared afterward, when other speakers came to criti- 
cise him, that it is not what he intended to say. 

Dr. Foote, Jr., the inventor of the polyopticon, and 
author of a distich on the merits of that amusing and 
instructiv implement, stated that he had always been 
a Greenbacker. It came natural. Still, he was not 
s0 much a Greenbacker as formerly. He had read 
the arguments on the other side, and became con- 
vinced that money should be based upon something. 
Dr. Foote was candidate for political office on the 
Greenback ticket in this city last fall, with unfavora- 
ble results. This only shows, however, the necessity 
of hastening that time shadowed forth by the Pan- 
tarch, when the best men shall drift into places of 
trust as naturally as water runs down to the sea. 
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Mr. Andrews assumed the platform to correct some 
of the errors into which Mr. Langerfelt had fallen. 
He first took up that gentleman’s statement that 
money must represent instrinsic value, whereupon 
Mr. Langerfelt denied that he had said anything of 
the kind. Mr. Andrews went on to say that the value 
of money was founded in the confidence that the next 
man would take it. That was practical redemption. 
The amount of money which a government might is- 
sue was therefore limited only by public confidence; 
and as the limit of that confidence could be reached, 
it followed that inflation of the currency could be run 
into the ground if carried far enough. 

Mr. Cohen made a speech that appealed largely to 
the sense of humor, and created side-aching laughter, 
partly because it was essentially funny and partly 
because of the accent of the speaker, who is a He- 
brew. He told the story of the man who instructed 
his son, if he ever bought a cow in partnership, to 
take the hind part, because it gave all the milk, while 
the front part consumed all the hay. Unfortunately 
Mr. Cohen’s version of the anecdote reversed the cow 
and gave the shrewd young man the front part. Mr. 
Cohen was therefore under the necessity of revising 
his joke. This having been got along with, he pro- 
ceeded to repeat the conversation which he had held 
with Mr. Rutherford B. Hayes. The president 
broached the subject of currency, and said there 
would be no settlement of the problem while there 
were fanatics who believed that the government 
stamp on a piece of tin made it money. Mr. Cohen 
had given him the direct snub bysaying: “Mr. Pres- 
ident, I hav no time to discuss that question with 
you; but I hav my opinion of a chief executiv who 
hasn't confidence enough in the people over whom 
he presides to accept their promis to pay.” The 
audience could not help applauding this exhibition 
of “crust,” and a man remarked in a consolatory tone 
that “ Hayes was a fraud anyway.” 

Mr. Stone made a brief speech following out the 
line of thought which Mr. Andrews had taken up; 
and then Mr. Pomeroy took the floor again to answer 
his critics, paying his respects more particularly to 
Mr. Langerfelt, and defining money to be simply a 
legal tender. 

A pleasant feature of this meeting was the raising 
of a sum of money to aid in defending free speech in 
Massachusetts, now assaulted in the person of Mr. 
E. H. Heywood. Tue Trurs Szrxer set the ball in 
motion by offering a tableful of literature to be 
sold, the proceeds to be devoted to that end. Those 
who were not in need of the literature were informed 
by the chair that they might contribute direct. M:. 
Pomeroy laid down a greenback with a V on it, and 
Dr. Foote, Jr., and Mr. Courtlandt Palmer followed 
suit. With these and the returns from the sale of 
books and papers, together with other contributions, 
the sum of $31.03 was raised, and a check for that 
amount forwarded to Mr. Heywood the next morn- 
ing, with the best wishes of all concerned. 

The next Friday night lecture will be by Mr. 
Palmer, on “Liberal Lessons from the Character 


of Washington.” 
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Hamburg, Erie County, N. Y. 


Liberals here hav for some time had a Liberal 
League charter, but never fully organized or got to 
work. Under the stimulus of a course of three lec- 
tures by ex-Rev. C. B. Reynolds, of Rochester, on 
the 8th, 9th, and 10th of February, and the earnest 
appeals made by him, they hav now decided on activ, 
united work. 

Heretofore expenses of lectures hav been defrayed 
by a few zealous ones, no charge being made for ad- 
mission to the lectures. Under the advice and in 
compliance with the urgent appeal of Brother Rey- 
nolds, and encouraged by the large attendance and 
deep interest awakened by his first lecture on Friday 
evening, on “ What Liberalism Teaches,” it was an- 
nounced that an admission fee of 25 cents would be 
charged on Saturday evening, the Sunday lecture to 
be free. This worked well—proved to be a move in 
the right direction—all readily paying admission. 

One of the worst mistakes is to suppose people will 
best appreciate what costs them nothing. When we 
invest our money we are far more likely to take ac- 
tiv interest and devote our attention to the matter. 
The great need of the hour is organization. Icono- 
clasm is not enough; we must build up. Liberals 
can only carry on their grand and noble work effect- 
ually by rallying and uniting their forces. Let us 
hav an efficient organization of Liberals in every vil- 
lage, town, and city; and let every member pay reg- | 
ular dues. This need never exclude the poor; there 
are always generous and intelligent Liberals who will 
find some profitable work for the deserving needy, so 
they can earn for themselvs enough to pay their way 
without sacrificing their independence. 

The lecture here on Saturday night, “ Why I Left 
the Pulpit,” despite the extreme inclemency of the 
weather, drew a good attendance, and proved the 
wisdom of charging admission. ; 

Hamburg is fortunate in having some of the best 
possible material of which to form a powerful Lib- 
eral society. The leading Liberals, J. A. Taylor and 
J. Nuessle, are Liberals in the fullest, highest sense 


of the term. They not alone reflect credit on the 
cause, but their influence has an elevating tendency. 
Despite their outspoken Infidelity, their exemplary 
lives, enterprise, and benevolence, cause the orthodox. 
to moan in anguish, because all their efforts to: 
counteract the influence of such men are vain. The: 
poor know Brothers Taylor and Nuessle to be their 
best and truest friends, providing them employment, 
and inspiring and encouraging them with a spirit of 
industry, economy, and independence, while the. 
wealthy devotees of supernaturalism, and most abject. 
slaves of the church, and Mrs. Grundy, are compelled. 
to admire their public spirit, enterprise, and integrity. 
After the Sunday lecture on “The Bible in Public 
Schools,” which attracted a crowded house, and was. 
a wonderful eye-opener and thought-awakener, Bro. 
Reynolds appealed to those present to organize and 
commence holding regular meetings; called attention 
to the necessity of earnest efforts in behalf of the 
children, to provide them scientific, educational, and 
social advantages that should be in all respects su- 
perior to the church and Sunday-school. 
Arrangements were promptly made to hold regular 
weekly meetings, and we predict a brilliant future 


for the Liberal League of Hamburg. PECULIAR. 
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Professor Adler’s Appeal for the Poor. 


Professor Felix Adler renewed his attack on the tenement 
houses last Sunday at Chickering Hall before a large and 
sympathetic audience. He opened with certain general prop- 
ositions regarding the development of the intellect, taste, and 
moral faculties of man, saying there were degrees of humanity; 
that in some persons only possibilities of humanity existed, 
and that anything approaching perfection was the result of 
careful culture and nice harmonization of all the mental qual- 
ities. He then took up his main subject in these words: 

Let us turn from this ideal to look upon the tenement house 
population of New York. What blackness falls upon the 
sight! What a descent there is from a mountain-top to a 
miry swamp! Among old superstitions is there any more pèr- 
nicious than that which holds that some persons are born with 
blue blood; that a small part of the population is to hav the 
advantages of culture and refinement, while the majority grow 
up in neglect; that the few are to sit upon thrones built upon 
the bodies of the many? I hav heard in this country even— 
in this land of liberty—utterances which show that the tradi- 
tion lingers among us that some are born with gold in their 
souls and some with baser metal. Iwas present once at am 
Independence Day dinner which occurred shortly after a great 
strike, which had excited more public sympathy than is usual. 
My neighbor was particularly violent in his denunciation of 
the strikers, and at last he said, “It is my belief that some 
men are born to drink champagne and others to carry the hod." 
Just then he was called upon by the chairman to respond to 
the first toast. He stood up, and, lifting his glass, exclaimed, 
“Let us drink to our Declaration of Independence and our 
glorious Constitution.” 

You would not put wine into a dusty goblet; you would not 
place the luscious summer fruit upon a broken plate. How 
does it happen, then, that you, who believe that. every man has 
an immortal, precious soul, would place that soul in a soiled 
and shattered vessel? ‘The poor nian should cultivate greater 
refinement,” says one. How, when even his grosser senses are 
offended day by day and hour by hour with his surroundings? 
“He should be better educated; ignorance is his great fault,” 
another says. How shall he be educated? Has he not been 
taken from school in his very infancy to work in a factory, or 
be acash boy, to help to keep starvation from his parents’ 
door? ‘‘Greater morality should prevail among the lower 
classes,” says a third. How shall the poor man be virtuous, 
when all the surroundings of his life are destructiv of morality? 
I tell you there is room for a new abolition movement here as 
broad, as grand as that other which is just finished against 
negro slavery. But so difficult, so complicated, are the neces- 
sities of this case that it is a blessing if any settled point can 
be found from which to start the movement for the abolition 
of pauperism, if to the helpless people and their still more 
helpless benefactors any certain course can be laid open. This 
certainty, this starting-point, I believe is to be found in the 
tenement house problem. Here it will not be necessary to 
convince; here you can appeal from a sure basis to the morally 
lazy, who know their duty but do not doit. You can call to 
them in the words of the scripture, ‘“‘ Let my people go free” 
—free from the extortioners who are squeezing the last penny 
out of the poor, free from the reeking dens in which they pass 
their lives. 

The case is this. The decent working people of New York 
to-day pay, on an average, rents from $8to$l4amonth. That 
is a fixed quantity. They can giv no more. Their wages will 
not allow it. Now, if the tenements must pay from ten to fif- 
teen per cent to the landlords, it is plain the capital invested 
must be very small. If the capital is small, the comforts and 
conveniences must be very limited. If the capitalist would be 
content with six per cent, so much more comfort would be asg- 
sured to the tenant. Now, we may hope, judging from ex- 
amples in this city and Brooklyn, that we can make six per 
cent in our new tenement enterprise, and yet giv good light, 
ventilation, and plumbing. Our plan is to be content with half 
that and make the rest a sinking fund for the tenements—to 
brighten the lives of these poor people with the idea that in 
old age they may liv rent free. To carry out these plans only 


money is wanted. You are not asked to giv, only tolend. Is 
it very hard to lend to the poor at three per cent? ; 
The newspapers object that we cannot get men to furnish 


capital at three per cent when they can make fifty. Are men 
only dirt? Will people who own capital only respond to one 
motiv. But what about the churches. They claim to be the 
guardians of the public morality; let them see to what a fine 
condition of morality we hav come. There are churches in 
this city so rich that they could build whole blocks of tene- 
ments. Let us do our part, and perhaps when they see us, a 
band of radicals, going forward they may be goaded into ac- 
tion. 

Others object that some of the people are too degraded to liv 
in clean houses. They do not seem to see what a reproach 
that is to themselvs; they do not see what an argument for 
haste it is lest the rest of the people should become as bad. 
But at any rate these degraded ones are the minority; why 
then compel the decent poor to liv amid associations they 
abhor ? 

Then I am asked why I attack the houses and pass over the 
matter of food and dress. I reply, the home is the foundation 
of everything. Where homes are well all is well. But when, 
as I hav seen, two families and night lodgers are crowded in 
two rooms, one of them dark, is it wonderful that health is 
bad, morals are low, and politics are corrupt? I hay no pa- 
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ence with movements that attack the symptoms and disregard 
the causes of disease. Are we sure that if we lived in squalor 
we could resist the temptation to drown in drink our remem- 
brances of our lot—of what we are and what the civilization of 
the nineteenth century has made us? 

Ihav known a man to brutally kick his wife at a time when 
she ought to hav been the subject of his tenderest care; 
I hav heard the story of a fair-haired little girl on whom a 
brutal father drew a knife; I have talked with a little gitl of 
eleven who already had tasted of the fruits of the tree of 
knowledge, because she and her father and mother and broth- 
ers and sisters were crowded, regardless of all decency, in a 
single room. 

It is because I know these things and you know them that I 
‘tell you we are responsible for the lives and destinies of these 


people; and if we do not try to rescue them their fate is upon 
our heads. 


Ge aa an 


Dr. J. L. York in Seattle.—Another County 
Heard From. 


The editor of Tuu Trura Seexer and its many 
readers at large will no doubt be glad to hear a short 
report from this part of the great field of Free- 
‘thought. 

I reached here on the Queen of the Pacific in time 
to speak two Sunday evenings preceding the Paine 
celebration, for which purpose I was called here. 
And as all are open to flattery in some degree, I 
must confess I felt a little flattered to appear before 
a Seattle audience the fifty-fourth time, numbering 
over five hundred people, the full capacity of the 
hall. My first lecture was upon “The Demands of 
Liberalism,” and showing the great need of a union 
of all Liberals, Materialistic and Spiritualistic, in a 
common cause against superstition and the com- 
' bined efforts of a civilized paganism to still further 
infuse itself into our political and social relations. 

This was the marked feature in the life-work of 
our friend D. M. Bennett. He drew no line of sep- 
aration between Liberals on the ground of belief in 
after-life; and always sought to make a common 
ground rather than divide and weaken the forces in 
the presence of acommon enemy. This fact was the 
basis of my strong attachment for this good and 
noble worker in the cause of truth; and, like Thomas 
Paine, his great service will be remembered and 
more appreciated in years to come. And I hope that 
the same policy will be pursued by Tun Trora 
Szrxer to the end of the chapter. Liberalism in its 
best and highest sense is divested of all technical 
issues, and means mental liberty. 

This implies more than some Liberals are inclined 
to concede. I mean such as are constantly harping 
for, or against, continued life. The extreme in either 
cage seems to me equally full of mischief. ; 

My sympathy is on the side of the Spiritualistic 
thought, and I hav never sought to hide my convic- 
tions on that subject; and yet I would not think it 
compatible with a generous Liberalism to teach 
dogmatically upon that subject, and much less to 
treat lightly or trample upon the feelings and antag- 
onize the views of good Liberal people upon a sub- 
ject the nature of which, of necessity, involves much 
doubt. You will excuse this abrupt turn in my let- 
ter; and let me say that one might suppose that 
away up here, by this most beautiful body of water 
in the world, Puget Sound, surrounded by ever- 
green hills, with the grand, proud, old Raineer, in 
snow-capped majesty, so pure and white, looking 
down upon the beautiful, stirring city of Seattle, 
spread out, as it is, like a city upon a thousand hills, 
with such an equable climate, and where every 
prospect and surrounding pleases, it would be sad 
to know that “ only man 1s vile.” 

But such is the fact; Christians not only can, but 
as elsewhere do, stretch the truth, and sometimes lie 
„outright. Last week the Herald, a paper run by a 
Christian hypocrit, came out with an insulting edi- 
torial against the Seattle Liberal League, and asked, 
“What has Liberalism done for the world? Beyond 
teaching a Liberalism so like license that no ordi- 
nary man can tell the difference, it has done noth- 
ing; and the student will look in vain, two cen- 
turies later, for the names of Tyndall, Darwin, Inger- 
soll, and the rest of that ilk.” Of course that fired me 
up some. and my second lecture was a red-hot review 
of the Herald, showing what Liberalism teaches, its 
philosophy and moral ethics, and what Liberals had 
done for the world in the field of science and social 
life; and I also pointed out, as well as I could. what 
would become of such men as the editor of the Herald, 
and cited him, being a Christian, to the fearful ex- 
ample of Ananias and Sapphira. The next day he 
came out with two columns of weak tea, to show that 
science and religion meant essentially the same thing, 
and that only fools interpreted science in such a way 
as to antagonize religion. 

I ought to thank him for the above text, and on 
next Sunday evening will review the Herald again, 
and we shall see whether science and religion are the 
same, and who the fools in the case are. But here— 
how I am going on, almost forgetting to tell you 
about the celebration of the natal day of our author- 
hero, Thomas Paine ! 

Agreeable to a provision in the Seattle Liberal 
League, that its officers should be elected each year 
on the anniversary of Thomas Paine, the League 
came out in full force on that evening, and a board 
of officers were elected, consisting of D, B. Crane, a 


time-worn veteran and a warm supporter of Tue 
Trura Seexer and its cause, as president; C. J. 
Clark, vice-president; Walter Walker, secretary; and 
Laurie E. Hall, treasurer, after which, the audience 
having assembled, taxing the utmost capacity of the 
hall, fully six hundred people, the memorial exercises 
were carried out in a manner highly creditable to the 
League and satisfactory to the audience, consisting 
of music, songs, poems, and speeches. Mrs. Gifford 
rendered an original poem on Thomas Paine, doing 
credit to her head and heart. Mrs. Giddings recited 
a poem by Dr. J. L. York, entitled “ No Royal Road,” 
in fine taste, evincing marked elocutionary excellence. 
The choir, of which Mr. Brush is chorister, manifested 
a critical good taste in the selection of songs and 
music for the occasion. Miss Good enlivened the oc- 
casion with her solos, in such fine voice as to carry 
the house by storm. The meeting was opened by 
President Crane with remarks touching the life work 
of Thomas Paine. The oratorical honors we shared 
with our friend W. H. White, one of Seattle’s ablest 
lawyers, a fine speaker and a true champion of our 
noble cause. And, on the whole, I must say that the 
Seattle -Liberal Leagne is one of the very best west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

And I could not help thinking, as I looked into the 
faces of this large audience on this occasion, how 
Freethought is growing in the minds of the people. 
Such an audience, and on such an occasion, would not 
hav been possible ten or even five years ago. This 
is certainly a pointer to the decay of Protestant 
Christianity and the incoming harvest of mental free- 
dom. 

On next Sunday the Seattle Liberal League will 
organize a Young People’s Progressiv Lyceum. This 
is a step in the right direction. Let us save our 
children from the nightmare of old theology, and I 
will add right here that Mrs. L. E. Hall, of Seattle, is 
engaged upon a compilation of Liberal songs and 
hymns, Materialistic and Spiritual, set to appropriate 
music in the book, for the use of Liberal meetings, 
lyceums for the young, and funeral occasions, which 
will more fully meet this need among our people 
everywhere, and bespeak for her the encouragement 
she deserves. 

I am engaged to speak here during February, 
and from here to Tacoma, Portland, and home about 
the middle of March, to rest up a little for the long 
trip through Nevada, Northern Utak, Idaho, Wood 
River, and Montana in the spring. And I hope 
that the friends along the line of this route will 
assist me to help them hy dropping me a few lines 
to San Jose, California. Will the Boston Investigator 
please copy ? 


The Work in India. 


To rue Eprror or Tue Truta Seeker, Dear Sir and 
Brother: T am surprised to learn that Rev. Joseph 
Cook had been misleading your countrymen as re- 
gards his Indian exploits. The Boston liar and 
slanderer was virtually hooted out of India, while 
our late lamented friend, Mr. Bennett, the Free- 
thought martyr and reformer, had a very cordial re- 
ception from the whole people of India and Ceylon, 
not to say of other countries he visited. The Boston 
religious scab had been saying somewhere in Boston 
that Mr. Bennett had appeared in one of the liar’s 
lectures at Bombay with a horsewhip under his cont 
sleeve. This assertion is quite false. We, the people 
of India, only regret that the blackguard was not 
actually horsewhipped. I am sure the rascal will be 
horsewhipped and mobbed if he, the friend of An- 
thony Comstock, comes out the next time to India, and 
he shall has to go back scarred all over. His Cal- 
cutta friend, another slanderer and liar, the Rev. Mr. 
W. Hastie, has been ignominiously dismissed from 
the Christian mission work for his having slandered 
and libeled against the honor of an innocent “ sister.” 
This pious gentleman (?) was the only living man 
who stood by Joe Cook in this country. Joe Cook’s 
Boston lecture teems with slander of the dead; to 
use my friend Remsburg’s expression, “ the ass was 
bravest when the lion could no longer defend him- 
self.” Cook’s Tremont Temple lecture was a series 
of concocted lies from beginning toend. I wish it to 
be made known to the “defender of Christianity ” 
that the people of India hav a natural tendency of 
hatred towards that rotten religion, and that the 
tendency of all educated men, in this country, is to- 
wards Freethought. My reprint of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
“Ts there a God?’ and “ God ina Nut Shell,” one of 
Taz Truta Seeker leaflets, an edition of 19,000 
copies, has been exhausted in one month. My trans- 
lations of some of Mr. Bradlaugh’s, Bennett’s, and my 
friend Remsbure’s tracts hav an enomous circula- 
tion in this country. The Calcutta Statesman, a re- 
spectable daily, says: “Mr. Basu is a pronounced 
Freethinker, and his anti-religious Bengali tracts hav 
an enormous circulation.” Translations of Rems- 
burg’s “ The Decline of Faith” has an unprecedent- 
edly large circulation, Works of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
Mrs. Besant, Mr. Charles Watts, Mr. Bennett, and 
others, are almost in the hands of every educated 
man throughout the country, and there is not a place 
in all India where Christianity and its black-coated 
defenders are not ridiculed by the people. I hope, 


Mr. Editor, you will publish this letter, with such re- 
marks as you deem proper, in Tus Trurs SEEKER, to 
disabuse the public mind of the false impressions 
which might hav been created in their minds from 
the base slanderer and liar’s fabricated stories. I also 
hope that all of the Liberal papers will copy and pub- 
lish this letter. Iam, for the cause of truth, 
Fraternally Yours, Keparnats Basu. 

Berhampur, Bengal, Dec. 25, 4. s. 283. 


ee E 
The Blunders of Bigotry. 


Fifty-one years ago, in 1833, soon after England 
had removed the political disabilities of the Catholics, 
a boy was born in the eastern part of London to par- 
ents living in poverty. When the Chartist agitation 
was rekindled in 1848 the poor lad of fifteen found 
that nature had gifted him with a brain and a tongue. 
He sympathized with the cause of the people and be- 
came a street orator. When the Chartist crowd un- 
dertook to march to Westminster to present the 
monster petition calling for universal suffrage and 
the abolition of the property qualification, and was 
dispersed by the police, the boy was in the ranks. 
His name was Charles Bradlaugh. 

Ten years later, in 1858, the property qualification 
was abolished. 

In 1858, the year a Jewish member was first ad- 
mitted to the British Parliament, Charles Bradlaugh 
started a journal advocating republicanism in poli- 
tics, Freethought in religion, and the doctrins of Mal- 
thus in social economy. The publication was bitterly 
denounced. The Gladstone ministry in 1869 endeav- 
ored to suppress it because its proprietor refused to 
apply for a license. But Bradlaugh, pleading his 
own case, defeated the government in the courts. 
The journal rose to a circulation of many thousands. 

In 1868 Charles Bradlaugh ran for Parliament in 
Northampton. He received 1,000 votes in a constit- 
uency of between 9,000 and 10,000. Ten years after- 
wards, in 1878, Sir Charles Dilke said that Charles 
Bradlaugh had the largest following of any man in 
England. 

In 1880 Charles Bradlaugh was elected Member of 
Parliament for Northampton. When he entered the 
House on May 34 he declined to take the oath of al- 
legiance and offered to affirm. The House denied 
him the right of affirmation. He refused to with- 
draw and was taken into custody and imprisoned in 
the Clock Tower. In June his affirmation was ac- 
cepted on Mr. Gladstone’s resolution and he affirmed 
and voted in the House. A regulation suit was com- 
menced against him for sitting and voting in the 
House without having taken the oath, and under an 
English statute he was convicted and fined £500. 
Bradlaugh resigned, returned to his constituency, 
and they re-elected him. In April, and again in May, 
1881, offering to take the oath with mental reserva- 
tion, he was forcibly ejected from the House of Com- 
mons. This farce has continued ever since. Mr. 
Bradlaugh returns again and again to his constituents, 
and again and again they send him back to Parlia- 
ment, where the stupid fanaticism and pig-headed ob- 
stinacy of the English statesmen meet him, and 
Northampton remains disfranchised. 

This farce has just been repeated. Parliament as- 
sembles, Mr. Bradlaugh appears at the bar and his 
oath is refused. But he is no longer forcibly ejected 
nor confined in the Clock Tower. Thus far be has 
progressed towards victory. This time he resigns by 
the acceptance of the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, which vacates his seat. He will be im- 
mediately re-elected by his constituents. 


There is no donbt how this will end. Despite the 
stubbornness of English prejudice Charles Bradlaugh 
will bend Parliament to his will. Bigotry and intol- 
erance will receive another wound. But the bitter- 
ness of the fight which in their fatuity they hav made 
only renders it the more certain that in a very few 
years not one but many Charles Bradlaughs will sit 
on the benches of the British House of Commons.—- 
The World. 


ee Ae. 


Was Sir Walter Scott an Atheist ? 

To tue Hyrror or Tue Truru Seexen, Sir; I hav been 
perusing Lockhart’s “ Life of Sir Walter Scott,” and 
in vol. ii of this biography, commencing on page 234, 
and ending on page 236, is a letter from Scott, dated 
Edinburgh, March 2, 1810, to a particular friend of 
his, J. B. S. Morritt, Esq., 24 Portland Place, London. 
In the course of this letter occurs the following: “Miss 
Baillie’s play went off capitally here, notwithstanding 
her fond and over-credulous belief in a creator of the 
world. The factis so generally believed that it ts the 
man who makes the deity, that I am surprised it has 
never been maintained as a corollary that the knife 
and fork make the fingers.” It would seem from 
Sir Walter Scotts allusion to Miss Baillie’s “ over- 
credulous belief in a creator of the world,” as also to 
the fact “ generally believed, that it is man who makes 
the deity,” that he entertained Atheistical views. An- 
other addition to the long list of thinking men who 
are not led by the clergy and the old book of contra- 
dictions and immoralities, Very truly yours, , 

Eowin H. BARTLETT, 

South Dartmouth, Mass, Feb, 8, 1884. 
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Communications. 


Infidel Philosophy. 


The days of miracles are past. The waters of the 
flood hav long since dried up. The ark is laid up 
for repairs. Wise and holy men, with a thousand 
fancy women each, are a8 scarce as white crows. 
Barnum offers a hundred thousand dollars a season 
for a magician who can turn all the waters of any 
country into blood. 

The gates of hell are closed and the fires hav gone 
out. The devil has engaged with Tony to carry his 
smut-bag. .Samson’s fiery foxes are to be put on 
exhibition the coming season. Water from the dry 
jawbone of an ass is: now worth fifty dollars per 
drachm. Sitting Bull wants the mate to the jawbone 
which Samson used to such advantage among the 
Philistines for a war club. He will pay in healthy 
young squaws who can be disposed of to ministers 
to good advantage ; every revivalist will take two or 
three at good prices. 

Jonah has gone back on sea voyages; he don’t like 
the cabin arrangements. It is now ascertained that 
a little more fire in the furnace would hav kept the 
three Hebrew children from frosting their feet. It 
is found out that Old Lot holds a claim on all the 
salt-beds recently discovered in the state of New 
York. Joshua has entered into contract not to put 
the brakes on the solar system until requested by the 
chief officer of the signal service. The prophets are 
on a strike because God did not hav events transpire 
as laid down in the program. Mrs. Adam says, since 
the whole human family hav to be damned, she is 
sorry she did not eat another pound sweeting. The 
devil says that God is an “ old seed,” and got beat on 
every corner. 

My friends, the morning of reason is dawning. 
The clouds of superstition are lifting. Those who 
hav so long held the race in mental bondage are los- 
ing power. The voices of those who are coming to 
deliver the race can even now be heard in the dis- 
tance. Ministers are leaving the church to unfurl 
the banner of Freethought. Science will soon wave 
her magic wand, and the civilized nations will own 
her sway. Superstition and gods and ghosts and 
creeds will disappear as savage life givs way at the 
approach of civilization. 

This is eminently an age of reason—an age when 
every idea, new or old, is subjected to the severest 
criticism. All truth has come to be sacred, and false- 
hood and absurdity can no longer be imposed upon 
the people by calling them holy. Books are now 
taken at their real value, and calling them holy does 
not raise them in the estimation of sound-minded men 
a single farthing. 

All men are being impartially weighed in the bal- 
ance of public opinion, and calling a man reverend 

does not add one pennyweight to his avoirdupois. 

Men now conduct their business according to their 
best judgment. Overruling providence is no longer 
a factor. Men who liv at the present time are of 
vastly more importance to the world than those who 
lived in an ignorant age, even though they were in- 
structed by God. Those who were instructed by 
God knew far less than those do who hav been trained 
in our schools of science. 

The masses are losing faith in prayer, and fast 
learning that everything must be accomplished by 
personal persistent effort. Men advanced in thought 
are no longer striving to please God, but are trying 
to better the condition of man. Comfortable houses 
and happy families are occupying the minds of men 
more than an imaginary heaven. 

The great lesson of the day is not how to go to 
get to heaven, but how to hav a heaven all around ug. 

It is found far better to teach men how to liv than 
how to die. If they are taught how to liv good and 
useful lives here, they will certainly die without any 
trouble on their part, and find all the enjoyment 
there is in it. And if, as Christians say, there is a 
world beyond, they will be as well prepared to enter 
that as Christians are who never hav learned to prop- 
erly liv in this. 

The time has come for men to think, scan and 
compare and investigate, and arrive at reasonable 
conclusions without fear of a designing priesthood, or 
the hope of heaven or the dread of hell. 

We go back and arraign the old Bible worthies be- 
fore the bar of public opinion as though they were liv- 
ing to-day. Because Brigham Young claimed a 
divine commission, he cannot escape this ordeal; 
neither can they. If they were under the guidance 
of an all-wise and just God, they will come out like 
pure gold from the crucible. And if it should turn 
out that God had no more to do with them than he 
has with men to-day, and the whole thing is only a 
pretense and a sham, then the sooner the truth is 
separated from falsehood the better. - 

If polygamy is a thing to be loathed and cursed, 
then Solomon is to be loathed and cursed more than 
Brigham Young, in the proportion of a thousand 
wives to twenty. If the Bible account of Abraham 
offering up his son Isaac be true, why should we 


discredit the claim of Freeman? Let those who! 


claim that God directed Abraham deny the claim of 
Freeman, if they can, with any show of consistency. 

If King David murdered Uriah in order to make 
his wife a victim to his lust, he was guilty of a meaner 
crime than Guiteau was, and deserved a hangman’s 
noose a hundred times more; and calling him a man 
after God’s own heart does not abate the heinous- 
ness of the crime one iota. It is claimed that David 
repented of this great crime before God. Did he giv 
up Uriah’s wife? Not a bit of it. His example is 
followed by many of our modern ministers; they sin 
and repent, and repent andsin. Repentance follows 
crime, and crime follows repentance. One treads 
upon the heel of the other, and all the time they grow 
no better. 

We go farther. We arraign the Bible and the 
Bible God. Is there any wickedness in that? If 
God has given us the reason we possess, must we not 
measure all things, the Bible and God included, by 
the reason which he has given us? And if the Bible 
represents God as a monster, may we not reasonably 
conclude that a decent God had nothing to do with 
it, and that those who wrote it made their God reflect 
their own savage dispositions. 

Did an unchangeable God ever create man and 
pronounce him very good, and then repent of making 
him? If the eating of an apple damned the whole 
human family, did not God, by planting the tree in 


the garden, he having fore-knowledge, make himself 


accessory to the crime? And if God had killed 
Adam and Eve right there and then, would not the 
consequences of the transgression hav been far less 
disastrous? Would it not hav been better to kill a 
single pair than to drown a world ? 

But it did not stop here. Even after this terrible 
visitation the sons of men continued right on in their 
transgressions, until God got so mad that he had to 
kill himself to appease his own wrath, and open up a 
way whereby not more than ninety-nine out of every 
hundred need be compelled to roast in hell. 

To a reasonable mind this redemption business 
seems not only ill-timed, but badly planned. If the 
eating of an apple brought the primal curse upon the 
world, and there was no escape only through the 
blood of Christ, then all who were born before the 
flood must bav been used for kindling-wood to keep 
up the fires in the regions down below. 

And those who came after the flood could hav 
fared no better up to the time of the crucifixion. So 
that from man’s advent into the world there hav 
been less than two thousand years that man stood 
any chance to escape hell. Whereas if the savior 


had been trotted out immediately after the eating of 


the apple, there might hav been a chance for one out 
of a thousand of the countless millions who were 
born before the crucifixion to twang a heavenly 
harp. 


In view of this whole transaction, it has always ap- 


peared to me that God could hav had but one object in 
view, and that was to play into the hands of the devil. 
God is clothed with all power, and if the above con- 
clusion is not correct, how could the weaker being 
worst the stronger every time? 

All the time Noah was sweating to build the ark, 
didn’t God know just how it would all turn out? 
Didn’t he know that he was putting poor old Noah 


to an awful sight of trouble, and that neither himself 


nor the human family would be any better off? Were 
not the people just as wicked after the flood as 
before it? ; 

And then to giv old Noah such a chase after the 
animals to get them into the ark, when he knew all 
the time it wouldn’t do any good, was using him 
meaner than a cow-boy. Don’t wonder he got 
drunk, the first opportunity, to drown his trouble. 


My mind can conceive of nothing more wicked 
than to teach the young that such nonsense is the 
word of God. 
spoke to man, or held communication with him, more 
than he does with man to-day, is equally wicked and 
absurd. I take it upon myself to say that every one 
of the “ God saids,” and the “ God spakes” through- 
out the scripture has only a big lie to rest upon. 
However, God had no more to do with the scriptures, 
than he did with the Koran, the book of Mormon, or 
any other writings. “In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.” Did God write that? 
If so, he wrote what no man ever understood, for it 
is positivly without meaning. 

Suppose an Indian chief should see an improved 
printing-press, never before having learned that 
such a machine was in existence. And suppose 
he should desire some one to giv him a history of it, 
as to who first conceived the idea, and how it came 
to be suggested, and how many changes had been 
wrought in bringing it up to its present degree of 
perfection. And suppose he should be told that 
Smith or Jones invented it. He could put all he 
had learned into his Indian pipe and smoke it, for 
the answer would convey no idea. And “God 
created the heaven and the earth” is equally barren 
of an idea. 

“ And the earth was without form.” An utter im- 
possibility. The human mind cannot conceive of a 
particle of matter without form. 


And to teach them that God ever 


“And the spirit of! 
God moved upon the face of the waters.” How? 


As a boat moves upon the face of the water, or as a 
general “ moves upon the enemies works.” I must 
confess that I am at a loss to know. 

Now remember this is God’s writing. It is also 
claimed that he constructed the machinery of my 
brain, and that it must produce thoughts peculiar to 
the machinery. Now if my mind cannot comprehend 
his word; in other words, if he did not adapt his 
word to the capacity of ay mind, did he not make a 
blunder ? 

“ And God said, Let there be light.” Who heard 
God say that? Is it possible for any human being 
to know that God used that language? Did he 
speak in ancient Greek, or Hebrew, or Sanscrit? 
Could it make any kind of difference what tongue 


-he spoke in, or whether he spoke at all, when there 


was no ear, not even the ear of a brute, to hear what 
he said? 

Now I want some one well up in this God business 
to tell me how it is possible for him to know that 
God said, “Let there be light.” To whom did he 
say it, or what was the use of his saying it, before he 
had made an ear to hear it? 

Now, whether he said so or not, or whether he 
picked his teeth, or scratched his ear, or blew his 
nose, or stubbed his toe, or got some dirt in his eye, 
no human being has the power of knowing, for as 
yet no human being had been created on the face of 
the earth. 

“ And God divided the light from the darkness.” 
This is a very peculiar statement. God had created 
neither sun, moon, nor stars, so that for three days at 
least neither of these luminaries could hav been the 
source of light. What produced the light for the 
first three days, and how the light and the darkness 
got so mixed, is still a conundrum. And how he 
“divided the light from the darkness” is equally a 
mystery. It must be that he put a long partition 
through, and then bailed out the darkness and 
poured it over the partition. 

Now I want every reader to open his Bible, and 
turn to the first chapter of Genesis, and see how the 
work opened on the fourth morning, as three morn- 
ings and three evenings hav elapsed without any sun. 

Gen. i, 14: “And God said, Let there be lights in the 
firmament of heaven to divide the day from the 
night.” Now how could there hav been three even- 
ings and three mornings, and three days, before God 
got the apparatus in running order to produce these 
evenings and mornings, or to divide time into 
periods of day and night? 

Verse 17: “And God set them in the firmament of 
the heaven, to giv light upon the earth. 18: And 
to rule over the day, and over the night, and to 
divide the light from the darkness.” Now it is 
clearly apparent that this was the first machinery he 
had arranged for dividing the light from the dark- 
ness, and how could he hav divided the light from 
the darkness, as set forth in the fourth verse ? 

I tell you the bailing provess is the only solution, 
but I apprehend it was only a makeshift until he 
could carry his plans into execution. 

Now if my everlasting salvation depends upon be- 
lieving that such stuff is the word of God, I may as 
well be put down as a candidate for hell at once. 

Verse 21: “And God created great whales.” How 
did he know that they were whales. It will be seen 
by consulting chapter ii, 19, that none of the animals 
had yet been named, for it is there stated that 
“whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that 
was the name thereof.” 

If God knew the name of every “living creature ” 
beforehand, he fooled away his time when he’ 
“brought them unto Adam to see what he would 
call them.” 

Gen. i, 22: “And God blessed them, saying, Be 
fruitful and multiply,” etc. Now,when God spoke to 
the beast and the fowl and the fish, in what language 
did he speak? When the ass spoke to Balaam, it 
must hav spoken in language which Balaam could 
understand. So when God spoke to the beasts and 
fowls and fishes, he must hav spoken in language in- 
telligible to them, or he might as well not hav spoken. 
What a pity we could not, in some way, get hold of 
the language he used, so as to be able to converse 
with the horses and cattle, etc. Wouldn’t we speak 
to the bed-bugs and fleas and musketoes in unmis- 
takable terms! 

It is still a question how man found out that God 
did all this talking before ahuman being was created. 

It must be that some enterprising newspaper re- 
porter interviewed him along time after it all hap- 
pened. Joun Peck. 

Naples, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1884. 
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Working Men 


Of America! You are slaves to Shylocks, and your 
children are becoming greater slaves than yourselvs, 
and your posterity will bite the dust in the agonies 
of starvation if you do not arise and rescue your and 
their birthright to land from robbers and thieves. 
Circulate at once petitions or orders to the thieves in 
Congress for the following laws, viz: First, a law 
that no more land shall ever be given to schools, col- 
leges, churches, railroads, or any other corporations. 
Second, a law that no man shall ever hereafter come 
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into legal possession, by purchase, will, or bequest, 
of more land than he and his own family can culti- 
vate-—say seventy-five acres, more or less, but not 
over one hundred. Third, a law that every man who 
desires it for cultivation shall hav one such lot of 
what is called the public lands, by paying only the 
price of surveying and fixing the bounds. Fourth, 
a law that such farm lot shall be inalienable to him- 
self and family, as a permanent and perpetual in- 
heritance, never to be taken by debt. Fifth, a law 
that when a large land-owner dies, each of his heirs 
may take enough of his land for one such farm lot, 
and that the balance be returned to the government 
at. the price he gave for it, or sold at auction in farm 
lots only to those who own no other land. Sixth, a 
law requiring railroads and other large land-owners 
to set a price on their land, and the government hav 
the option either to buy the land or else tax it at the 
owner’s price. 

The moment these laws are enacted, the specula- 
tion in land will be killed, as it should be, and land 


preachers and prohibitionists. For who is so desti- 
tute of intelligence as to suppose they would stop at 
prohibition. It would only be a beginning. Read 
history. It isn’t whisky the church is after; it is after 
Infidels. That is the real issue. And the simple- 
minded “ Liberal” who givs aid to it in this cause 
exhibits the wisdom of the silly chanticleer who, un- 
able to “ prohibit ” his brother by his own process, 
went in search of a hungry fox to help him out. He 
stood by and laughed heartily while the fox ate his 
foe; but it was his last laugh, for the fox finished his 
meal on him. 

It is a church struggle for empire—for conquest— 
precisely as England struggled to subdue the brave 
colonists. And I cannot regard these prohibi- 
tion “ Liberals” in any other light than as tories and 
traitors to cur cause. E.C. Walker is our Thomas 
Paine. As a deep thinker, a calm, clear reasoner, and 
a forcible writer, he is unsurpassed. He never 
“turns livid with rage” under any provocation, es- 


will be worthless (as it should be) to all who do not 
need it to cultivate. Every man will hav an oppor- 
tunity to secure a home, thousands will go to farming 
from cities and manufacturing districts where they 
now hav to underbid each other in selling their labor, 
and those who remain will command better wages, 
instead of selling their labor for half price, as they 
do now; while a bloody war for natural rights will 
be avoided. 

But the workers are yet in the majority, and you 
can hav these laws if you will; if you do, your chil- 
dren and their children will “rise up and call you 
blessed;” if you neglect this duty, they will curse 
your memory with bitter tears. Circulate petitions 
for these laws and shower them upon Congress, and 
if the present members will not grant your petition, 
elect men who will, and giv yourselvs no rest till you 
restore the stolen birthright to land. And now, 
readers of Tue Trura SeeEKrR, farewell; you may 
never again find my name in this paper. 

Berlin, N. J., Jan. 28, 1884. 

ee 


The Prohibition Question. 


To THE Enrror or Tus Truta Seeker, Sir: For one 
I am glad to see the prohibition discussion go on. 
It is doing good. Not that it is calculated to change 
the deep-seated convictions of adult people, but you 
must remember that there is always a “rising gen- 
eration” coming on who need to be properly en- 
lightened. The churches are all fully alive to the im- 
portance of indoctrinating the young. Let the old 
sinners go. It isa waste of ammunition to fire at 
them. 

When I read the illogical and sentimental ravings 
of some of your prohibition advocates of nursery pro- 
tection, I am reminded of old Col. I — R——, of 
Topeka, Kan. After lying in the gutter for years, 
until. his whisky appetite was exhausted, he “ re- 
forms,” joins the church, goes to the very utmost 
verge of the opposit extreme, and becomes a greater 
nuisance and a more dangerous member of society 
than before. With a cocked revolver in his hand and 
a mob of women at his heels, I hav seen him wreck 
saloon after saloon, smashing down locked and 
-bolted doors, and destroying stock, fixtures, furniture, 
and all. To cap the climax of prohibition glory, and 
that grace might still more abound, he shot and 
killed an officer who was approaching him with a 
a warrant for his arrest. He surrendered himself to 
a justice who was worthy Chief Templar of the Good 
Templars’ Lodge, was examined and discharged. 

Now there is your full-fledged “ prohibitionist.” If 
they are not all thus it is because they lack the pluck 
or as yet hav not attained to the higher degrees. 

Five out of every one hundred men are constitu- 
tionally intemperate, without self-contro!, and become 
either inebriates or rabid prohibitionists. The latter 
is the worst of the two, as he is likely to do mischief 
far-reaching and serious. He does not reason. He 
feels. His impulses lead him. He is the material 
out of which to organize mobs and crusades. He is 
a creature of unaccountable whims, freaks, and fan- 
cies. Some of them hav become arrayed against the 
traffic in a spirit of revenge because some relativ or 
friend was infernal idiot enough to undertake the job 
of drinking all the whisky in the world and failed. 
Others are down on saloon-keepers because they 
envy them their easy profits. Others do not like 
strong drink, and hence want to regulate their neigh- 
bors’ appetites by theirown. Others like it, but love 
money so much better that the keeping of it affords 
them greater pleasure than’ drinking the whisky. 
Others fight the traffic because it is in their nature to 
fight and be raising hell about something, and they 
experience pleasure in so doing. Others, and the 
larger class, including the majority of women, are 
mere motivless jumping-jacks in the hands of design- 
ing persons, blindly following their bell-wethers 
wherever they lead. A few—a very few—are real 
unselfish philanthropists, and honestly believe that 
prohibition opens the door to the heavenly kingdom. 
‘With the exception of these, they are a bad lot, and 
one that I hav as little use and respect for as I hav 
for the majority of saloon-keepers. 

I would rather liv in hell than in a country run by 


J. HACKER., 


pecially upon occasions where only pity and disgust 
would be appropriate. S. R. S. 


i 
Prohibition Logic. 

To THE Eprror or Tae Trurs SeermR, Sir: W. F. 
Jamieson asks for proof that he is illogical. I think 
it is illogical to brand the Liberal League with being 
a “tool,” even, of the “rum power.” It is worse than 
illogical. It is false. And if he did not know it was 
false when he uttered the charge, so much the worse 
for him. The Liberal League and the “rum power” 
both declare against prohibition. Maybe the rum 
power is the tool of the Liberal League? Who 
knows? If both being on one side makes one a tool 
of the other, then Jamieson must be a tool of the 
church, for they are fighting sideby side. When you 
turn his own logic against him, then it is illogical; 
but it is all right so long as it is turned against his 
enemies. Again he says, “They may be as temperate 
as I am, but they hav a queer way of showing it.” 
Now turn this the other end to, and sayJamieson may 
be honest, but he has a queer way of showing it; or 
Jamieson may not be a designing knave, but his con- 
duct unqualifiedly confirms that conclusion, which is 
the same thing, and how would he like it? It is the 
sum of many prohibitionists’ logic to apply such epi- 
thets as “ rummy,” “ defender of rum-holes,” ete., to 
the opposers of prohibition. Everything that ema- 
nates from them is logic—prescribe for them their 
own medicin and it is the worst of billingsgate. If 
the League favored prohibition, would it be a tool of 
the church? Oh, no, I suppose not. Grant the 
right of half a dozen persons to take a plank cut cf 
the platform and not a sliver would be left. Perfect 
and absolute unanimity cannot be had on any point. 
Ninety-nine and nine-tenths per cent of Liberals are 
no doubt well satisfied with that seventh plank as it 
is. Giv us a rest. W. W. Hazzanp. 

S O 


A Tenth Demand. 


To tas Eprror or THe Trura Seeker, Sir: I hav 
noticed in your issue of Dec. 8th a suggestion that 
one of the parties attach the “ Nine Demands of Lib- 
eralism ” to its platform. Permit me to suggest that 
the Abolitionists made slow progress until they 
formed a third political party. The Liberals should 
follow their example, and form a party with the fol- 
lowing tenth demand to their excellent platform: 

We demand that ag Christian civilization has not im- 
proved the moral status of the Indians, and as their nverage 
capacity for mental culture is equal to the average white 
man’s, they shall hav legal protection in the enjoyment of 
their rights as fellow-men, and also as fellow-citizens, when- 
ever they desire to become such, without the imposition 
of any religious creed against their will. 

This would, indeed, afford issues new to many, but 
acceptable to the humane and Liberal of all parties. 
It would giv vitality which no other parties possess. 
And until it is made in behalf of the race from which 
we hav derived our country, and two (Randolph and 
Jefferson) of the framers of its Constitution, our Lib- 
eralism is improperly limited; while the mere an- 
nouncement of this demand will carry conviction of 
its justice to all who hear of it. 

The tenth demand is necessary not only to show 
the clear, comprehensiv sense of justice of the Lib- 
erals, but to correct and elevate the national senti- 
ment relativ to the oppressed races. Here is a fact 
by way of illustration: For years some of the news- 
papers on the Pacific coast hav affirmed that the In- 
dians possess no attribute but what is common to the 
wildeat and wolf, and as such they should be de- 
stroyed. An item has recently been published that 
Rogue River Valley was so called on account of the 
roguish Indians who occupied it. The subscriber 
sent to two of the papers the following testimony to 
prove the statement a falsehood, but they refused to 
publish it. Its name came from Captain Rogue, who 
discovered theriver: Hiram Culver staid alone in the 
valley, with a thousand Indians about him, for three 
months, while his brother went to the Wallamet for 
provisions. He had a variety of tools and other arti- 
cles of value, yet he missed nothing but a small file, 
which, on telling the chief, was returned before sun- 
down. Mrs. Jessie Fremont, with only one white 
woman, lived with the Indians two years, lost not a 
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thing, and was treated by them with the utmost kind- 
ness. H. W. Beecher said in a lecture after his re- 
turn from the Pacific coast, that he had made special 
inquiry as to the moral status of the Indians, and the 
answer was that “when fairly treated they are reli- 
able and trustworthy.” Out of two hundred treaties, 
they hav never been first to break one of them. The 
late report of the secretary of the interior says that 
the government owes the Indians five million dollars 
in unfulfilled treaties. Surely those who believe with 
Thomas Paine, “All men are my brother,” should 
make a demand in behalf of equal rights for these 
people. Joun BEESON. 
Talant, Or. 


to 


Junius and Paine. 

To tue Eprror or Tae Trure Seeger, Sir: Bro. 
Wakeman is not quite convinced that Paine was 
Junius, and raises three objections to their identity. 
I beg leave to answer those objections just as I hav 
repeatedly done heretofore. He says: 


‘The style of Paine seems to me against that theory.” 


What writer of that time comes so near to the 
style of Junius? Not one. Lord Brougham, never 
suspecting that so lowly a man as Paine could hav 
been Junius, said in 1840: 

‘* His style was a model of tersencss and force. In 


this respect he comes nearer to our own remarkable writer, 
Junius, than any known writer in the English tongue.” 


Mr. Wakeman’s second point is: 


“'The fact that Paine had not at that timo of his life suffi- 
cient acquaintance with tho men of Eugland las scemed 
against it,” 

Mr. James Parton answered this objection in 1874 
most emphatically. In gathering material for the life 
of Franklin he became familiar with the lives of the 
men whom Junius descanted upon, and “ discovered 
that he knew them not, that he was not within the 
circle of the well informed.” This was the only ob- 
jection that weighed with Prof. Denslow, but when 
confronted with Mr. Parton’s testimony, and with 
confirmatory facts, he frankly gave it up. The pri- 
vate letters of Junius to John Wilkes, first published 
in 1812, show that Junius was not within the circle of 
the well informed. And in a private letter to Lord 
Chatham, Jan. 14, 1772, recently brought to light, 
Junius says, “Retired and unknown, I liv in the shade, 
and hav only a speculativ ambition. 

Lastly Mr. Wakeman says: 


“The fact that Paine with his open heart kept that secrot. is 


against it.” 


Almost the last words of Junius were, “ I am the 
sole Jepository of my own secret, and it shall perish 
with me.” 

Now, Brother Wakeman, what would you think of 
Thomas Paine if he had broken that solemn and de- 
liberate promis? Nor is it true that he had an 
“open heart” in the sense you imply. His heart 
overflowed with sympathy, but not at the expense of 
secrecy, which was one of his strongest traits, and 
enabled him more effectually to do his great work. 
He was unknown to the world until it became neces- 
sary to throw off disguise when he answered Edmund 
Burke in 1791. And when he began his “ Age of 
Reason,” two years later, he believed it was his last 
offering to “his fellow-citizens of all nations.” Up 
to that time he had never in his writings disclosed 
his religious views. Isay, then, had he at any time 
avowed the authorship of the Junius letters, his char- 
acter, now without a smirch, would hav suffered un- 
ending reproach. W. H. Burr. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 8, 1884. 


a 
Misrepresentation. 
From the Bostan Investigator, 
This is a very bad peculiarity in any one, even if 
indulged privately, and it becomes much worse when 
published. For instance: one F. B. Livezey says in 


the Light for Thinkers (we are sorry to see it giv 
light for misrepresenters) that: 

“Freeman [who murdered his child when religiously 
crazy] has lately been sentenced to » mad-house for lifo. 
Last summer. after reading editorial maledictions against 
him in ‘fue Trvra Serker and favestigautor, equaled only by 
those of the Christian (?) Advocate,” ete. 

This is a misrepresentation. Neither Tue Truru 
Seexer nor the Investigator ever published any male- 
dictions against against Freeman, for they knew he 
was crazy. They simply condemned the “ religion ” 
which brought him into that unfortunate condition, 
and they did their duty in so doing. Mr. F. B. Live- 
zey is probably a Christian of some sort, but what- 
ever it may be, it makes him «juarrelsome and ad- 
dicted to misrepresention. Let him remember and 
practice the commandment, “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor.” 


e Ari 
Joun’s Way. Price 15 cts. 

For this small smn of money is to be found the essence of 
mullum in parvo. With all its wise and witty sayings it is as 
good as a double dose of laughter is to eure dyspepsia, for 
“John’s Way” is a merry way, bordered with flowers and vo- 
cal with the wild bird’s notes, If all men’s ways were like 


John’s, the millenniuin would stand tiptoe on the monntain- 
tops of thonght.— Woman's Herald of Industry, 
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More Heresy. 


Much talk has lately been occasioned by the indis- 
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hypocrit—a combination of qualities rarely found— 
never, we may safely say, except in the case of a min- 
ister who is profiting by his preaching. Dr. Curry is 
intellectually dishonest, and we hope he will stay in 
the church. If the Bible is not all given by inspira- 
tion, then the only logical conclusion is that the whole 
is without inspiration, for who so foolish, in this age, 
as to claim divinity for “ten thousand old wives’ 
fables ?” 

An interesting question, and one we hope the the- 


ological statisticians will devote attention to, is, how 
many more Dr. Curry’s there are in the various 
churches who, knowing the gross imposition the 
Christian theology is, yet deem it the wise and pru- 
dent course to keep silent concerning their doubts. 


a 


Sectarian Diversion of Public Funds. 


plenitude of power she is working for. 


New York state and city are undoubtedly worse 
priest ridden than any other state and city in the 
‘| Union, but they are. only a sample of what may be 
looked forward to when the church has obtained that 


There is no question of the damage to morality the 
Salvationists do, and it is equally clear that the regular 
churches are responsible for it. Where else but in a 
Methodist prayer-meeting could the Salvationists learn 
such expressions as “ Lord, hold me!” “Send down 
the power!” as though some invisible cook were pre- 
paring a dish of power and the exhorter were ordering 
her to send it down by the dummy; “Come down, 
Jesus, quick!” is a thoroughly Methodist way of 
asking for “divine grace,” and who that has attended 
these religious orgies has not recognized such ex- 
pressions as “Roll in glory!” “Praise the Lord!” 
“Open the gates!” “Carry me up!” and go on, to 
be relics of an early Methodist training? 

It is cruel of the churches who hav the advantage 
of being “regular” to cast off their illiterate emo- 
tional children, who belong to that class of society 
with whom it was Christ’s delight to associate. The 
Salvationists preaching communism, renunciation of 
reason, and abject faith, are much truer followers of 
Christ, and therefore better Christians, than the 
broadcloth gentry who doze in cushioned pews and 


cretion of a Chicago clergyman, who made public the 
opinions given in a ministerial conclave, which were 
intended to be strictly private, like the ministerial 
demijohn. 

The Rev. Dr. Curry, one of the foremost Methodist 
preachers in the country, is the heretic. He is gen- 
erally regarded by his brethren, and recognized by 
outside communions, as perhaps the best of the Meth- 
odist scholars, and his defection is viewed with alarm 
by his church. The divulger of clerical secrets is the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas, who is an expelled Methodist ex- 


In this state the giving of money to sectarian 
societies has reached an extent perfectly astonish- 
ing, and certainly calling for remonstrance and 
remedy. At the close of last year the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment of this city appropri- 
ated for the month of November from the excise 
fund, to various Catholic institutions, and one or two 
asylums of other sects, the sum of $34,533. This is 
at the rate of $400,000 a year, mainly to Roman 
Catholic charities, while at the same time two 
Catholic institutions, the Protectory and the Infant 


sleepily listen to stilted sermons from a clerical dilet- 
tante. No matter if they are a butt of ridicule for 
sensible people; they belong to the church, and it is 
rank ingratitude and base cruelty for well-dressed 
Christians to make fun of them as they do. 
er 
Titles of the New Testament Books. 

A correspondent wishes us to giv a few samples of 
the ancient titles of the books of the New Testament. 
We will take the three oldest Greek codices, namely, 


horter—his expulsion having been caused by his dis- 


belief of some of the Methodist doctrins. 


Dr. Curry having made some remarks to the effect 
that Heber Newton was not alone in his antagonism 
to portions of the scriptures, Dr. Thomas the next 
Sunday preached a sermon in‘ which he spoke of Dr. 
Curry’s words as affording proof that “the doctrinal 
conception of religion in our day is seeking new forms.” 
“Many orthodox ministers,” he declared further, “are 
embarrassed by the too narrow limitations of the 


creeds they hav promised to believe and teach.” 


Dr. Curry’s attention having been called to this ref- 


erence to him, he said that Dr. Thomas was “no gentle- 


man.” That, says the Sun, was no denial of the truth of 
what Dr. Thomas said, for a man may be “no gentle- 


man,” and yet a specific statement of his may be true. 


Dr. Curry may hav meant merely that Dr. Thomas 
was “no gentleman” for exposing him to the criti- 


cism of his brethren, and for trying to get him classed 
as a fellow-heretic. He doubtless intended, more- 


over, to break the force of the other’s assertions, if 


not to deny them explicitly. But it seems that he 


could not so deny them, for on the following Sunday 
Dr. Thomas read a verbatim report of what Dr. Curry 


actually spoke at the meeting of Chicago preachers 


made by a stenographer present, who is also himself 


a Methodist preacher, and who is ready to take his 
oath as to its accuracy. This is what Dr. Curry 
said: 

« We hav no Hebrew literature of any older date than the 
time of the Jewish captivity, and we hav no Hebrew scholars 
now, or so few that you might count them on your fingers. 
The time may come when there will be thoroughly edu- 
cated Hebrew scholars, but that time is not now. But we 
are now standing on the eve of the most stupendous rev- 
lution in reference to the doctrins of the Bible that the 
church has everknown. Uncertainty and doubt are pressing 
upon us. We are not certain of the authorship of the Old 
Testament. We cannot tell what part was written by Moses 
what part by other hands of the books attributed to Moses. 
We say David wrote tbe Psalms, but we know that the Psalms 
were not all written by David. They were written by differ- 
ent persons, at long intervals. No one oan tell who wrote 
the book of Job. It contains evidence of being one of the 
oldest books in the Bible. The Old Testament abounds with 
ten thousand old wives’ fables, which will finally drop out 
like a tadpole loses its tail when it has no further use for it. 
It would not be prudent now for us to attack these fables in 
the pulpit. But I must say there is a great deal in the Old 
Testament thatis of very little value to religion. It is not 
all given by inspiration. When you hav to giv up what 
your mother taught you, do it honestly, but do not say 
much about it publicly. The Revised New Testament is in- 
comparably superior to the old version; but there are still 
many things that will hav to be changed. But I am awfully 
shy of the Old Testament. It has got to be thoroughly re- 
vised, and if criticism says that any of the books are not 
genuin, they must go overboard. Many of the prophecies of 
Isaiah and other prophets that are applied to Christ and the 
church had reference to the return of the Jews from their 
ogptivity. Let those who attack Robinson [Robertson] 
Smith and others with him move slowly, for they may find 
themselvs standing on the same ground in the near future.” 

The position of Dr. Curry is not an enviable one. 


He is undoubtedly a heretic, and as undoubtedly a 


Asylum, are receiving also from the state treasury 
more than $400,000 per annum. In the list of those 
provided from the excise fund we find that the 
Institution of Mercy received in November $8,557, 
the St. Stephen’s Home for Children, $3,076, the St. 
Joseph’s Asylum, $2,608, the Missionary Sisters, 
$3,867, the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, $4,722, 
the Sisters of St. Dominick, $3,144, and so on. 

These sums are allotted at the rate of two dollars 
per week for each child cared for. The number is 
swelled every fall, reports the Times, by the trick of 
many poor Catholic parents who transfer their chil- 
dren to these missions to be taken care of during 
the cold months. The parents are tempted to idle- 
ness, and to the neglect of their offspring, by the 
ease with which they can transfer their support to 
other people, and by the fact that they can recover 
their children when they become more useful to 
them. Such an arrangement has, of course, a pau- 
perizing and demoralizing influence, to say nothing 
of the wrongfulness of the proceeding. 

We notice that, in commenting upon these abuses, 
the secular press are careful not to let the careless pub- 
lic know that there is any principle underlying the 
question of subsidizing religious charities. With 
them the amount appropriated is the issue. Such 
shortsightedness is due, of course, to the powerful 
influence of the church party. It doesn’t sound nice, 
and the editors would probably resent being told 
that they are cowards controled by religious thieves, 
but it is a fact, nevertheless. We hav fully as much 
respect for the stalwart religious papers who know 
that they are pilfering paupers, and stand up and 
defend their actions on the principle that the earth 
being the Lord’s, and they being the Lord’s stewards, 
they are entitled to all the fulness thereof. 


Crazy Religion. 

For the salvationists now perambulating the coun- 
try to the temporary diversion from their ways of a 
few rum-soaked individuals, and the permanent detri- 
ment of much maidenly morality, the high-toned 
Christians of the Buckley and Hall stripe are re- 
sponsible, although they repudiate them and their 
ways. In Canada recently a rector was deprived of 
his pulpit by his bishop for countenancing and aiding 
a mob of crazy men and women calling themselves 
salvationists. This action of the bishop is strictly in the 
line of the whole theological scheme. God made men 
to sin, and then punishes them for it. 

But there is nothing essentially different in the na- 
ture of proceedings between the Episcopalians, the 
Methodists and the Salvationists, and the belaborings 
the two former bestow on the latter are not deserved. 
Episcopalianism is sentiment plus a creed; Method- 
ism is organized insanity; the Salvationists are poor 
devils without the wit to comprehend the creed or 
sufficient stability of character to stay in the organi- 
zation. 


the Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexandrian, and the Pe- 
shito or Syriac codex, which is more recent, though 
the latter version is claimed by some biblical scholars 
to be as early, if not earlier, than the Greek. There 
was also an early Latin version, called the Vulgate, 
translated by the Catholics in 1582; but the titles in 
this version appear to be made up by the translators. 
We will indicate the four codices by their initial let- 
ters, S, V, A, and P. 


S. and V. After Matthew. A. Title wanting. P. The holy 
Gospel, the announcement of Matthew, the Apostle. , ; 

S. and V. After Mark. A. The Gospel after Mark. P. The 
holy Gospel, the Annunciation of Mark, the Evangelist. 

S. and V. After Luke. A. The Gospel after Luke. P. The 
holy Gospel, the Annunciation of Luke, the Evangelist, which 
he uttered in Greek at Great Alexandria. 

S. and V. After John. A. The Gospel after John. P. The- 
holy Gospel, the Proclamation of John, the Herald, which he 
uttered and proclaimed in Greek at Ephesus. l 

S. Acts. V. Acts of Apostles. A. Title wanting. P. The 
Book of Acts; that is, narrativs of the blessed Apostles, com- 
piled by Saint Luke, the Evangelist. 

S., V., and A. To the Romans. P. The Epistle of Paul, the 
Apostle, to the Romans. 

S. and V. (A.) The first to the Corinthians. P. The first 
epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. $., V., and A. The second 
to the Corinthians. P. The second epistle of Paul to the Co- 
rinthians. ; 

S., V., and A. To the Galatians. 
the Galatians. 


And so on through the rest of the Epistles of Paul, 
except that V. and A. hav “To the Colassians,” and 
V. lacks the Epistles in Timothy, Titus, and Phile- 
mon. 


S., V., and A. To the Hebrews. 
brews. 

S. Has no title to the Epistle of James. V. (A.) The Epistle 
of James. P. The Epistle of James, the Apostle, 

S. and A. The first Epistle of Peter. V. The tirst of Peter. 
P. The Epistle of Peter, the Apostie; Simon Kepha. `$., V., 
and A. The second of Peter. P. The second Epistle of Peter. 
But the original Peshito had no second Epistle. 

S. The first Epistle of John. V. and A. The first of John. 
P. Again, the Epistle of John, the Apostle. 8. and V. (A.) 
The second of John. P. Thesecond Epistle of John. S. and 
V. (A.) The third of John. ` P. The third Epistle of John. 

S. and V. Of Jude. A. The Epistle of Jude. P. The Epis- 
tle of Jude, the brother of James. ; 

S. and A. The Revelation of John. V. Has no book of Rev- 
elation. P. The Revelation which was made by John, the 
Evangelist, in the island of Patmos, to which he was banished 
by Nero [!], the Emperor. 

The original Peshito lacked second Peter, second 
and third John, Jude, and Revelation. 

The subscriptions to the Epistles are quite simple 
and uniform in the three old Greek codices, S., V., 
and A. Butin the Peshito, and as given in King 
James’s version, being taken from more recent man- 
uscripts, they are quite curious. We will indicate 
King James’s version by the letter K. 

P. End of the Epistle to the Romans, which was written from 


Corinth, and was sent by the hand of Phebe, a faithful servant. 
K. Written to the Romans from Corinthus [and sent] by 


P. The Epistle of Paul to 


P. The Epistle to the He- 


Phebe, servant of the church at Cenchrea. 


P. End of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, which was 
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written at Philippi, of Macedonia, and was sent by the hand 
of Timothy. f 

K. The first [Epistle] to the Corinthians was written from 
Philippi, by Stephanus, and Fortunatus, and Achaicus, and 
Timotheus. 

P. End of the second Epistle to the Corinthians, which was 
written from Philippi, of Macedonia, and was sent by the hands 
of Titus. 

K. The second [Epistle] to the Corinthians was written from 
Philippi, [a city] of Macedonia, by Titus and Lucas. 

P. ind of the Epistle to the Galatians, which was written 
from Rome. : 

K. Unto the Galatians, written from Rome. 

P. End of the Epistle to the Philippians, which was written 
from Rome, and sent by the hand of Epaphroditus. 

K. It was written to the Philippians from Rome by Epaphro- 
ditus. 

P. End of the Epistle to the Colossians, which was written 
from Rome, and was sent by the hands of Tychicus. 

K. Written from Rome to the Colossians by Tychicus and 
Onesimus. ' 

P. End of the first Epistle to the Thessalonians, which was 
written from Athens, and was sent by the hands of Timothy. 

K. The first [Epistle] unto the Thessalonians was written 
from Athens. 

P. End of the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, which 

; was written from Laodicea of Pisidia, and was sent by thehands 


A PAMPHLET that is making considerable sensation among 
the Quakers is ‘The Decline of Friends: the Cause and 
Remedy.” It is written by a birthright member of the 
society, but from its radical tone we imagin that is the only 
right he has among them. ‘The cause of the decline he finds 
to be because the Quakers withhold their faith and consent 
from a scientific religion. While educating their youth 
in the direction of the highest scientific standard, they ask 
and expect them to accept a religion not based on nor sup- 
ported by science. Their ministers are mainly those who, if 
not opposed, seem to see no necessity for such a religion. 
Most of them that are indorsed by the society really know 
little of science, The qualities that recommend them to this 
favored position are their attachment and devotion to the 
mythologic personifications and to the style, language, 
and tone of the interpretations that hav distinguished the 
teaching of the past. Our religious teachers are promoted 
for faithfulness to the methods, peculiarities, and traditions 
that we hav inherited. The remedy the author believes to be 
an adaptation of their religion to the advanced knowledge of 
the world. The education the children hav received has 
caused them to outgrow the religious conceptions of their 
fathers. The education, developing scientific thought and 
free criticism, is liberating the people, even the children, from 
all fear and reverence of any personal God, and those judg- 
ments and punishments on the one side, and loving care and 
rewards on the other. They see no data or evidence of them 


OUR ANNUAL is well calculated to make men enthusiastic, 
and we are not surprised that our good friend, Byron Adonis, 
should write glowingly of its utility and appearance. Dis- 
claiming any brilliancy for the editor, we nevertheless hold 
that the compliments to the Annuar are well merited. The 
Universe says: “A superb work is ‘Tax TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL 
AND FREETHINEERS ALMANAC FOR 1884,’ issued from the office of 
the New York Trura Serxer, and edited by our brilliant Ag- 
nostic friend, Eugene M. Macdonald, editor of Tue Trota 
Seexer. The Annuar is filled with deeply interesting histori- 
cal information, and.besides contains eighteen full-page il- 
lustrations taken from the famous work, ‘A Truth Seeker 
Around the World,’ by the late D. M. Bennett. The Annual 
is printed in elegant style, the contents are practical and of 
the greatest utility, and, taken as a whole, being a volume of 
106 pages, is the finest work of the kind we hav ever seen. 
Tt reflects the highest credit on the editor, and is an honor to 
Freethought literature. The Annuar is invaluable to every 
Rationalist,” 


Tus good and, we may hope, correct notice is from the 
Anti- Monopolist, published at Rochester, New Hampshire. It 
must roil some of the puritan deacons of that state to hav a 
paper of that kind published among them: ‘‘If any of our 
readers desire to read one of the best Freethought and Re- 
form journals published, we should unhesitatingly recom- 
mend to them Tues Trurm Seeker published by Tre TRUTH 


of Tychicus. Szxxes Company, 33 Clinton Place, New York, at $3 per an- | in nature, nor can they draw any such deductions from the 
X -K. The second [Epistle]. to the Thessalonians was written num, Tue Tura SEEKER 18 a large sixteen page paper, and | revelations of the sciences, and the researches and reason- 
from Athens. is filled each week with the choicest literature pertaining to] ings of the great thinkers whose writings the modern teacher 


Freethought and the overthrow of superstitions. It also 
ably discusses reforms politically and socially, and is really 
one of the best papers we hav ever read. It is bold and fear- 
less in its denunciations of kingoraft, priesteraft, and all other 
ways and means by which the people are held in bondage and 
ignorance, and no one can read Tux Trura SEEKER a year 
without becoming nobler and better. You can get the paper 
three months on trial for fifty cents, and if you try it you 
will not want to be without it thereafter.” 


encourages his pupils toread. Our school lessons are dis- 
pelling all these terrors and gloomy superstitions from both 
the mind and feelings of the young. When they hear the 
sermon of exhortation, or read the religious literature that 
alludes to such subjects, they feel a disgust, if not a oon- 
tempt, at efforts and for lessons that they know are false, 
and are intended to frighten, awe, and subdue, rather than 
instruct. They cannot respect nor patiently listen to the 
language of superstition—the old personifying, figurativ style 
of the illiterate, unscientific ancients, in which they refer to 
God as having all the functions, feelings, and fantasies of 
human beings. These pictures and pantomime representa- 
tions of deity exercising himself like a man or woman, and 
exbibiting his anxiety and deep concern for our welfare, of 
doing all he can to save us, are by the young people now 
appreciated as pious mimicry, as merely fraudulent or mis- 
guided efiorts, intended in all sincerity, to save by utrategem, 
by appeals to their marvelousness and credulity, tbe chil- 
dren whom they cannot, from their own ignorance and in- 
capacity, control or influence by more rational, enlightened 
lessons and methods. Thinking young people despise such 
theories. 


P. End of the first epistle to Timothy, which was written 
from Laodicea. 

K. The first to Timothy was written from Laodieea, which 
is the chiefest city of Phrygia Pacatiana. 

P. End of the second Epistle to Timothy, which was written 
from Rome. 

K. The second [Epistle] unto Timotheus, ordained the first 
bishep of the church of the Ephesians, was written from Rome 
when Paul was brought before Nero the second time. 

P. End of the Epistle to Titus, which was written from 
Nicopolis, and was sent by the hands of Zenas and Apollos. 

K. It was written to Titus, ordained the first bishop of the 
church of the Cretians, from Nicopolis of Macedonia. 

P. End of the Epistle to Philemon, which was written 
from Rome, and was sent by the hands of Onesimus. ` 

K. Written from Rome to Philemon by Onesimus, a 
servant. i 

P. End of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which was written 
from Italy, of Rome, and was sent by the hand of Timothy. 

K. Written to the Hebrews from Italy by Timothy. 


The rest of the subscriptions to the Epistles in the 
Peshito are simply “End of the Epistle of James the 
Apostle,” etc., while King James’s version has no more 
subscriptions. And the Peshito concludes as follows: 

.“ End of the Revelation of John, the Evangelist [not the 
Apostle], and of the whole New Testament as translated into 
the language of the Syrians.” 

Tt is certain that the Apocalypse, and probably 
second Peter, second and third John, and Jude, were 
translated from the Greek into the Syriac, but not 
the rest of the New Testament, for Syriac was sub- 


Tux Buffalo Liberal and Scientific League issue a challenge 
to the clergy of Denver or any other oity, offering $50 in cash 
and $10 per year on subscription for five years if they will 
read in full the references given below, not omitting any 
word, and explain the meaning of the same to their congre- 
gations on any Sunday morning. The League will not ac- 
cept as an excuse that these passages were written in anage of 
barbarism or ignorance—if they were, the League holds that 
it is a disgrace to the Christian world and advancing civiliza- 
tion to still incorporate such verses in a creed which is pre- 
sented as a guide to a land where all is purity. While not 
denying what is true and beautiful in the Bible, call is made 
npon the Christian world in the name of decency and civili- 
zation to offer a Bible that they dare read hefore any com- 
pany. The references are: Gen. xix, 36, Gen. xxx, 15. 16. 
Gen. xxxi, 35. Gen. xxxv, 22. Gon. xxxviii, 9. Leviticns 
xv, 24,33. Lev. xx, 18. Lev. xviii, 1-24. Numbers xxxi. 
xxv, 1. Deut. xxii, 13-17. Deut. xxiii, 1,2; 12,13. Dent. 
xxv, 11,12. Judges xix, 24,25. Samnel xi, 4; xiii, 2, 8, 11, 
12, 14; xvi, 22. 2 Kings ix. 8; xviii, 27. Paalms xxxvi. 3-11. 
Solomon’s Song v, 6; vii, 23: viii. 8. Ezekiel iv, 12, 15; xvi, 
33-34; xxi. 14: xxiii, 2, 3, 8. 11. 17. 20, 29, 30, 43, 44. 1 Corin- 
thians vii, 8,9. Job iii, 10, 11, 12. 


pna a 
Book Notices, 


The subjoined notices of “The Darwins” and 
“Godly Women” are from the Woman's Herald of 
Industry: 


Tur DARWINS. 
50 cents. 

We get wise bits of talk, beautiful views, and charming vistas 

of a pure home love in this volume. If young married people 

would buy the book and model their homes upon the plan of 
the Darwins' home, and rear their children in the natural, 

healthful (physically, morally, and mentally) way in which the 


A Domestic Romance. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 


On the authority of Joseph Cook (and our readers will at 


stantially the vernacular of Judea and Palestine in 


the first and second centuries. 
: —————-—__- 


Editorial Notes. 


E. H. Heywoop’s trial has been postponed till May. In do- 
ing this District Attorney Hopkins does not intimate that 
Mr. Heywood will not then be pushed to trial, but this 
breathing space will, the victim thinks, giv his ‘Christian 
accusers more time to pray over it; others to swear about it; 
and liberty to gather strength for the final wrestle.” 


A FRIEND of Tug TRUTH Seexer’s wishes to know if some 
one can giv him reliable information as to which part of the 
state good government land in Florida can be found. He de- 
sires to locate on high and healthy ground, where profit can 
be obtained from a small investment. He will return stamps 
to those who forward information to Box 75, Main Avenue, 
Cumberland county, New Jersey. 


Tuxrz slumbers in one of the assembly committees a bill 
- whioh should become a law. It has already passed the 
senate. The measure provides for freedom of religious 
worship in the penal institutions of the state. Under the 
present order of affairs nearly all the religious exercises in 
the-prisons are conducted by Protestant clergymen. Catho- 
lies hav practically no show at all.— Troy Standard. 

A still better bill to pass would be one abolishing all 
religious preaching and substituting in its stead ethical in- 
struction. The convicts get Christianity enough outside the 
prison walls. The most of them were brought up “ within 
the fold” of either the Protestant or Catholic churches. 


They need morality now. 


Artur describing at length the partisan fight which recently 
took place in Dr. Newman’s church in this city—a fight which 
would hav disgraced a political primary held in a bar-room 
—the Banner of Light says: “We hav taken the trouble to 
sketch this church fight thus in detail and at length, for two 
special and impressiv reasons: first, that the people at large 
may see for themselvs the kind of men these parsons are who 
assume to dictate to them the absolute and eternal right and 
wrong of things; and, second, that they may better realize 
what is to be their condition when these same parsons, 
preachers, and priests, reinforced by their blind, and heated, 
and frothing followers, shall come into supreme control of 
our present free government by working the patent they hav 
applied for that is to put God into the Constitution, We 
‘should treat the whole thing as a faroe, if it were not the 
foroe which it happens to be.” 


once perceive that we must take it for what it is worth) the 
German empire will in time be ruled hv a man who if not a 
Freethinker is the next thing to it. ‘When the present em- 
peror dies,” he groans, ‘‘there will come to the throne in the 
German empire a man of most Liberal opinions in theology. 
The crown prince is not a Rationalist. Ido not regard him 
as an opponent to Christianity, but he is married to a dangh- 
ter of Queen Victoria, who thinks that any man who believes 
in miracles is either a hypocrit or a fool. She was a pupil of 
Strauss. One of the first important remarks I heard on go- 
ing to Germany nine yearr ago—and the sentence came from 
no less a man than Prof. Tholuck—war that the crown prince 
had married a woman of frivolons opinions in theology, and 
that great harm might ultimately come to the empire from 
her being a pupil of Strauss, the author of the mythical 
theory. A similar opinion I met often on a recent tour to six 
of the foremost German cities and universities.” And, 
speaking of Cook, it give us pleasure to quote the following 
estimate of him by a correspondent of the Poughkeepsie 
News-Press. The letter to that paper runs as follows: ‘It is 
a pleasing fact that the News-Press is disposed to show up in 
his true light that prince of liars and slanderers, that frand 
and charlatan. Jo Cook, who is inherently not only these but 
an ill-mannerly boor and a coarse, disagreeable, self-cop- 
ceited, and malicious literary pirate. Your correspondent. J. 
B. W., hits him hard, but the same charges made by him hav 
often been made against the Rev. Jo, notably so by John 
Fiske, one of the ablest men in America, who, in an article 
published in the North American Review, after an exhausted 
review of Joseph, closes up on tbis distinguished clergyman 
as follows: ‘If we were to go through with Mr. Cook’s vol- 
umes in detail we should find little else but misrepresenta- 
tions of facts, misconceptions of principles, and floods of 
tawdry rhetoric, of which the specimens here quoted are quite 
sufficient to illustrate his ‘‘fundamental method of proce- 
dure.” I bav not treated him seriously or with courtesy be- 
cause there is nothing in his matter or in his manner that 
would justify, or even excuse, a serious method of treatment. 
The only aspect of his career which really affords matter for 
grave reflection is the casein which he succeeded for the 
moment in imposing on the credulity and in appealing to the 
prejudices of the public. The eagerness with which the or- 
thodox world hailed the appearance of thit new champion— 
whose very orthodoxy, withal, seems to be but little sounder 
than his science—cannot but remind one with sad emphasis 
of Oxenstjern’s famous remark, Quam parva sapient in mundus 


regitur, ” 


Darwins reared theirs, we should be surrounded by tbrifty in- 
telligence, instead of squalid misery in hovels, and the misery 
of luxurious debauchory in palaces. In speaking of theimpor- 
tance to be attached to the three-meals-a-day system, Mrs. 
Darwin says (page 41): “Some people say, Eat but two meals 
a day, and no supper; but I never could think it a good plan 
to go so long without eating. Not only is ono apt to overeat at 
breakfast, after so protracted a fast, but as the stomach gets 
empty, the gustric juices begin to attack the membrane and 
coatings, and this causes irritation, and often inflammation. I 
never hear of a child being punished by depriving it of a meal 
but I wish the ignorant parent could look with a physician’s 
eye and see the state of the little ‘stomach which is suffering 
from need of its wonted nourishment. I long for the great 
and glorious day to come when all punishments shall forever 
cease, and men become wise, gentle, thoughtful, and good, 
The world is full of unavoidable aches and pains, and people 
hav to undergo suffering enough without inflicting it upon 
themselvs. There was u tiino when men thought that the more 
they crucified the fiesh, the nearer they wore to heaven; but 
now they hav evoluted beyond that, and the sooner they pro- 
gress on past all dosire to inflict wilful pain upon others, the 
better it will be for the world.” 


Gopry Woman. Cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 60 ots. 

Hero we hav a strong, brave, woman's rights book. It makes 
woman herself responsible for much of her babyish helpless- 
ness. It shows that she forges her own chains in re‘using to 
see and investigate cause and effect; that she takos everything 
second-hand and second-class simply because she is too lazy 
to get out tbe spade and pickaxe of thought and delve in the 
mine of investigation herself. Every unprejudiced mind will 
be improved and made stronger for life’s battles for having 
read this book, which givs, in word-painting, such a keen in- 
sight into the highways and byways of the buman family. 


Paice a a te eins even 
A Strange Cargo—Two Million Bulls. 


Perhaps the strangest cargo ever carried on board 
ship was during Queen Elizabeth’s time, when, says 
Hume, “one Thomas White, a Londoner, took two 
Spanish ships which, besides 1,400 chesta of quick- 
silver, contained two million bulls for indulgences; a 
commodity useless to the English, but which had 
cost the king of Spain three hundred thousand flor- 
ins, and would hav been sold by him in the Indies 
for five millions.” Just imagin what dead loads of 
sin these papal bulls might hav gored into nonentity 
by clearing accounts between the Indian sinners and 
old Job’s friend Satan. What in Old Nick’s name 


ever became of these bulls? History is silent. 


Horr 
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E. H. Heywood and Wendell Phillips. 
: From the February Word, 

In Providence, R. I, January, 1855, I first heard 
Phillips, and at once moved to elect him anniversary 
orator of the literary societies of Brown. University. 
After weeks of hard work we won, though I came 
near being expelled from college for it, so bitter then 
was the venom of Christians who cried “ Infidel,” and 
of politicans who shouted “traitor.” Mr. Phillips 
came, spoke in Rev. Dr. Hall’s church, delighting all 
sincerely intelligent listeners, and leaving hypocrits 
howling. 

Already in the fight for colored children’s rights in 
public schools, I was taken by my personal friends, 
Geo. T. Downing and James Jefferson, to Fred. Doug- 
lass and Chas. L. Remond, and made it my work to 
voice the slave’s cause in prayer-meetings, Sunday- 
schools, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Franklin Lyceum, and the University Debating So- 
cieties, winning a hearing for, if not an indorsement 
of, my “Infidel traitors,” the abolitionists, in every 
body of which I was a member. Liberalized out of 
evangelical pulpits, by the thought of Garrison, 
Beecher, Phillips, and Parker, leaving church to save 
my soul, shedding state in self-respect, I accepted 
Garrison’s request to speak at South Framingham, 
July 4, 1858, and subsequently, by Mr. Phillips’s 
urgency, became lecturer and general agent of the 
Antislavery Society, Mr. Phillips also opening my 
way to Theodore Parker’s lyceum lecture platform. 
During all the fierce mob scenes of 1860-1, I stood be- 
between Phillips and foes of Free Speech. Knowing 
war to be immoral and impolitic, working for liberty 
and peace by evolution rather than bloodshed, our 
ways parted till October, 1866, when Mrs. Heywood 
and I were called by telegram to speak with him and 
others on Jabor in Faneuil Hall. He there said: 


pocket. 
land offered to put a gag on his lips. 
the Revolution touched our civil interests. This concerns us 
not only as citizens, but as immortal beings. Wrapped up in 
its fate, saved or lost with it, are not only the voice of states- 
men, but the instruction of pulpits and the progress of our 
faith. Woman stands now at the same door; open 
Congress, court-house, colleges, and giv to the sisters of the 
Motts and the Somervilles the same opportunities for culture 
men hay, and let the result prove what their capacity and in- 
tellect really are. Open to woman the same scenes, immerse 
her in the same great interests and pursuits, and if twenty cen- 
turies shall not produce a woman Charlemagne or Napoleon, 
fair reasoning will then allow us to conclude that thereis some 
distinctiv peculiarity in the intellects of the sexes. . Second- 
rate men doubt; but the mightiest intellects of the race, from 
Plato down, the rarest minds of Germany, France, England, 
concede that woman is, not perhaps identically, but equally, 
endowed with man in all intellectual capabilities. Often by 
her efforts, always by her economy, she contributes much to 


The question that stirred 


“Don’t discuss debt, don’t meddle with the money or 
land questions, but stick to eight hours.” TI said to 
myself, ‘ We will see whether you can do it!” He 
spoke in that strain till 1872, when, under this then 
unfinished roof, in a cordial interview, he explained 
to us his change of mind, and talked little but finance 
afterwards! “ Why not come into the Labor Con- 
ventions again?” I asked. He replied: “After one 
has worked forty years, served in twenty movements, 
and been kicked out of all of them, he rather likes 
to paddle his own canoe!” 

Gladly would I fill columns with personal reminis- 


cences of this wonderful man, but can only just stop | 3 


to say how he came to marry Annie Greene. Mrs. 
Phillips, relating incidents of their confluent life, 
once said tome: “It wasin old stage-coach days; 
I, with other girls, was booked for Greenfield, Mass. 
Mr. Phillips and Charles Sumner, then both boys in 
Harvard law school, agreed to go also. Sumner 
broke his engagement; Mr. Phillips went. I talked 
abolition to him all the way up, all the time there. 
He listened, came again, and it sealed his fate!” 

At the “World’s Convention” in London, June 
12-15, 1840, when women were denied seats on ac- 
count of sex, and Garrison went into the gallery 
with Lucretia Mott and others, Mrs. Stanton speaks 
of Mrs. Phillips: ‘She had just returned from her 
bridal tour on the continent, and was in the zenith of 
her beauty; had a profusion of dark-brown hair, 
large loving-blue eyes, and regular features; was tall, 
graceful, and talked with great fluency and force. 
Her whole soul was in the pending issue. As we 
were about entering the convention she laid her hand 
on her husband’s shoulder, admonishing him to be 
brave and firm.” Grandly loyal to woman’s person- 
alities during all her subsequent invalid years, Mr. 
Phillips used to say: “She builds the platforms; Isim- 
ply go onthem and make speeches.” The inspirational 
vigor and devoted activity with which his life was 
vocal from the Lovejoy meeting in Fanueil Hall, 
December 8, 1837, meet us on every page of his pub- 
lished speeches: 


“Lovejoy stood within constitutional bulwarks defending 
the freedom of the press: the men who assailed him went 
against and over the laws. Shame on the American who calls 
the tea tax and stamp act laws! Our fathers resisted not the 
king’s prerogativ, but the king’s usurpation. The rioters of 
our day go for their own wills, right or wrong. When I 
heard the gentleman (Attorney-General Austin) lay down 
principles which place the murderers of Alton side by side 
with Otis, Hancock, Quincy, and Adams, I thought those pic- 
tured lips (pointing to portraits in the hall) would hav 
broken into voice to rebuke the recreant American—the slan- 
derer of the dead. For the sentiments he Las uttered, on 


‘soil consecrated by the prayers of Puritans, and the blood- 


of patriots, the earth should hav yawned and swallowed him 
up. Lovejoy did not cry anarchy and let slip the dogs of 
civil war, careless of horrors which might follow. He took 
refuge under the banner of liberty, amid its folds; when he 
foll its glorious stars and stripes, the emblem of free insti- 
tutions, around which cluster so many stirring memories, 
were blotted out in the martyr’s blood. Accursed are those 
who ‘damn with faint praise,’ or load with obloquy the mem- 
ory of this man who shed his blood in defense of life, liberty, 
property, and freedom of the press. Imprudent to defend 
the freedom of the press! Why? Because the defense was 
unsuccessful? Does success gild crime into patriotism, aud 
the want of it change heroic self-devotion to impudence? Pre- 
sumptuous to assert freedom of press on American ground! 
Who invents this libel on his country? It is this very thing 
that entitles Lovejoy to greater praise. The disputed right 
which provoked the Revolution—taxation without representa- 
tion—is far beneath that for which he died. As much as 
thought is better than money, so much is the cause in which 
Lovejoy died nobler than a mere question of taxes. James 
Otis thundered in this hall when the king did but touch his 


the stock of family wealth, and is thus entitled to a voice in 
the control and disposal of it. Neither common sense nor past 
experience encourages her to trust the protection of that right 
to the votes of men. Every class should be endowed with 
power to protect itself. Man has hitherto presumed to settle 
what is best for woman; prejudices never were reasoned up, 
and cannot bereasoned down. Take your rights; your suffrage 
claim is a preat moral protest against the very fabric of society; 
it goes down beneath the altar at which you worship, beneath 
the social system in which you liv. Giv us time, and 
talk is all-powerful; we feel ourselvs overshadowed in the pres- 
ence of colossal institutions; we ask what can a few hundred or 
thousand persons do against the weight of government, the 
mountainous odds of majorities, the influence of the press, the 
power of the pulpit, the organization of parties, the omnipo- 
tence of wealth; yet a dozen earnest men pledged to ideas, 
silently maturing regeneration of public opinion, beget revolu- 
tion. Nothing but freedom, justice, truth is of any permanent 
advantage to the mass of mankind; the accumulated common 
sense of the people outweighs the greatest statesman; every 
thoughtful man is a jury to which he answers, a tribunal to 
which he must bow; nothing can stand against opinions, and 
the tongue and press are parents of opinions reflecting eternal 
principles of justice and right; stand on the pedestal of your 
own individual independence; summon institutions about you, 
and judge them; giv me anything that walks erect, can read, 
and he shall count one in the millions of the Lord’s sacramen- 
tal host which is yet to come up and trample all oppression in 
the dust. The idea of liberty is the great fundamen- 
tal principle. A man is worth more than a bank vault. Better 
that human laws be trampled under foot and the order of soci- 
etv be broken every day than that one man go back to slavery. 
Where is the battle-field, however ghastly, which is not white, 
white as an angel’s wing, compared with the blackness of that 
darkness which has brooded over the Carolinas for two hun- 
dred years? Whether the states be separate or united, neither 
my brother nor any other man’s brother shall go back to bond- 
age. . Persecution is really want of faith in our creed. 
Let us learn that lesson the whole circle round. The whole of 
truth can never do harm to the whole of virtue; and in order 
to get the whole truth you must allow every man, right or 
wrong, freely to utter his conscience, and protect him in so 
oing.” 

Such are afew of the many noble words which’ 
during fifty years, came as gospels from those now 
silent lips! Who shall measure the moral service done, 
and yet to be ever activ in these potent inspirations? 
He was no mere priest, statesman, jurist, scholar, 
scientist, who with written discourse rose to speak. 
Impromptu, inspirational, off-hand, he was and is the 
living word, which creates learning, law, art, philoso- 
phy, religion—everything worthy in human society 
and compared with whose opulent divinity collectiv 
power, material wealth, are indeed unattractiv! 
While others sought money, position, fame, he, ask- 


Imagin, if you can, his indignant eloquence had Eng- 


the latter half of the year 1775? 
Franklin left England, a little weekly paper was started called 
the Crisis. 
nounced the policy of the ministry in unmeasured terms. The 
writers for that paper were anonymous. 
January 21, 1775. 


Congressional Library Oct. 14, 1880. 
of such a book—never knew of any by that title except Paine’s 
‘Crisis ” of 1776-1783. 


lished there is an error. 
inserted is not by Paine. c 
called the English Crisis, a work entirely distinct from that 
written by Paine. 
first occurs in an edition by Eaton, 1796. The article is omit- 
ted in other editions except the recent one referred to.” 


cially to Casca, surprised me 
tonished to find penciled on the margin of the same page this 
note, which I afterward found to hav been written by the 
librarian, Mr. Spofford: 


announce that he had started a manufactory of saltpeter. That 
wasa blind. Saltpeter could not be made in any quantity short 
of three years. The caves of India afforded all the supply. 

Without saltpeter there could be no gunpowder, and just as 
soon as hostilities began in America, England would stop the 
importation here of arms, gunpowder, and saltpeter. Hence 
it was that in October of that year, General Washington, though 
he had General Howe penned up in Boston, dared not advance 
one step, because his men had not five rounds of gunpowder. 
This fact was made known to Franklin at the time, but he al- 
ways knew how to keep a secret. Had General Howe known 
it, the American army would hay had to disperse. 

At this time I discover that Paine was in England. Frank- 
lin’s arrival was on the 10th of May. Ifind no trace of Paine 
in America from April to December, 1775. By the time Frank- 
lin got here, Paine was in England. What took him back so 
soon? He doubtless went for gunpowder. After the 19th of 
of April, gunpowder was America’s greatest need. The die 
was cast; revolution had begun. ‘‘No man,” says Paine, “was 
a warmer wisher for reconciliation than myself before the fatal 
19th of April, 1775.” a , 

I say he went for gunpowder, not only inferentially, because 
that was most needed, but because I discover that before he 
returned to America Franklin sent another man to France for 
gunpowder. He addressed a letter December 9, 1775, to Mons. 
Dumas, and sent it by Mr. Storey. In that letter he inclosed 


£100 to defray expenses in procuring the shipment from France 


of small arms, ammunition, and saltpeter. 4 ; 
What positiv evidence hav I that Paine was in England in 
I will tell you. Just before 


It advocated the cause of America, and de- 


The first issue was 
In April appeared the first article by 


“Casca.” (It was Casca who stabbed Cæsar.) The writer, I 


think, was not yet in England, but soon afterward, as appears 
from internal evidence and from ‘notices by the publisher, he 
was in or about London, though never known to the printer. 
Ten articles by Casca are published during that year, and they 
continue on during the early part of 1776, though the writer 
is not there later than November, 1775; and the paper ceases 
to exist after the declaration of independence. 


A republication of the Crisis was begun in New York in 


1776, but went no farther than one volume, ending with the 
paper of July 29, 1776. 


I hav a suspicion that Franklin started that paper before he 


left England, and as soon as practicable got Paine to write for 
it, A memorandum on a bound copy of the Crisis of 1775-6, 
reads, ‘“ By order of the House of Commons, burnt by the com- 
mon hangman.” 


A copy of this Crisis of 1775-6, was first seen by me in the 
I had never before heard 


Four days later, as I was examining Sherwin’s ‘Life of 


Paine” (1819) in the library, I read a note in substance as fol- 
lows: 


« In the edition of ‘Paine’s Political Works’ recently pub- 
The first number of the ' Crisis’ there 
I find the same in a copy of what is 


The article is signed ‘Casca.’ The error 


This mysterious reference to the Crisis of 1775, and espe- 
reatly. But I was still more as- 


“Tt is by Paine, but does not belong to the Crisis. It refers 


to Gen. Gage’s proclamation of July 17 [June 12], 1775, and is 
entitled, ‘A Crisis Extraordinary. 
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Mr. Spofford further added that Eaton’s edition of 1796 was 


simply Paine’s works (i.e, his ‘‘ Crisis,” 1776-1783), with the 

paper referred to by Sherwin (i.e., ‘“ A Crisis Extraordinary”), 

tacked at the beginning. ; 
I went to Mr. Spofford and asked him if he had a copy of 


In a few moments he produced 


that ‘‘ Crisis Extraordinary.” 


ing what is right, gave to the oppressed, the poor, 
the forlorn, his munificent strength, forgetting self 
to be remembered in the benedictions of grateful peo- 
ple through all coming years. The clear, girl vision 
and resolute, woman character. which drew him to 
Annie Greene, blending their being in beneficent 
destiny, still liv in her whom he hoped to survive, 
and who, perhaps, has further work to do for millions 
whose hearts now beat in sympathy toward her. 
Phillips, the orator, Garrison, the editor, were moral- 
ists of victorious growth, in which liberated millions 
now rejoice. Equally clear discernment of princi- 
ples and as decisiv action were hardly to be expected 
of them in later reforms. Thankful are we that they 
lived and wrought. Let us pay the debt due them 


it in a volume of Colonial pamphlets. It was dated Aug. 9, 
1775, which was later than the last number of the American 
reprint of the English Crisis that I had been examining. He 
also produced Eaton’s edition of 1794, which contained the 
same ‘Crisis Extraordinary” prefixed to Paine’s Crisis of 1776- 
1783, and signed, “American C. S.” C. §. means ‘Common 
Sense,” Paine’s nom de plume in America. He never signed his 
own name to any paper, so far as I am able to discover, until 
1786. 

Paine was in England Aug. 9, 1775, when “A Crisis Extra- 
ordinary ” was there published. Gage's proclamation was is- 
sued on June 12th, and it would hav reached London in about 
a month. There it afforded a proper occasion for the publica- 
tion of “A Crisis Extraordinary,” and Paine got it published 
as an extra. It begins with a quotation in Latin from Horace 
—Projicit ampullias—-which he freely translates as follows: 

‘On souls of slavery more than death afraid, 
Gage wastes his pardons and his gasconade.” 


by work well done in our day. 
oo 


Thomas Paine and Benjamin Franklin. 


W. H. BURR, AT THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTHDAY OF 
THOMAS PAINE, WASHINGTON, 1884. 


Thomas Paine and Benjamin Franklin made this nation. 

They first met in 1774—one 37, the other 68, years of age— 
a young old man and an old young man. 

Paine had been removed from the excise office, where he 
had served the government a dozen years, at £50 a year. 
Franklin had been insulted at court, and was preparing to quit 
England forever. 

Was Paine poor? No. His £50 a year probably never paid 
his expenses, and yet he always had money to spare. Whence, 
then, were his resources? For some years between the ages 
of 16 and 21 he had been at sea as a privateersman; and from 
the fact that he was called Commodore we may infer that he 
had risen to the rank of captain. This is not at all incredible 
in his case, for one of his biographers says that at 22 he looked 
to be a dozen years older. 

Now, the business of a privateer is making a pile of money 
at great risk. Itis therefore probable that the youthful cap- 
tain quit the sea with a considerable sum of prize-money. And 
from what we know of his philanthropy, we must believe that 
he intended to use that money in a way that would be likely 
to do the most good to mankind. 

Before the end of 1774, Paine sailed to America with letters 
of introduction from Franklin. His ostensible purpose was to 
seek employment as a teacher or surveyor. Did he do any 
teaching or surveying here? Not that we knowof. In March, 
1775, he writes an anonymous article for the Pennsylvanin Mag- 
azine. In style it is a model of elegance. 

But later in that year where is he? The papers of the time 


And it closes with this paragraph: 

‘The die is cast in the great Divan (the wise council of the 
nation), and those who would rise again to the state of liber- 
ties of Englishmen must rise through blood. The parricides 
of the Constitution general, are to be found in England, not in 
America; nor can happiness, peace, liberty, and law be now 
restored (unless Providence miraculously intervenes), but by 
another Revolution.” ; 

The identification of Paine as Casca by Librarian Spoftord 
was a little prior to my discovery of the same. He detected 
Paine in a single anonymous essay. I discovered him ina 
series from April, 1775, to April, 1776, all signed ‘‘ Casca.” 

Mr. Spofford up to this time (1880) had withheld his assent 
to the claim that Paine was Junius. How he can now with- 
stand the evidence I cannot conceive ; nor do I know that he 


“You are roused at last to a sense of your danger. The 
remedy will soon be in your power. If Junius livs you shall 
often be reminded of it.” : : 

Junius promised to come again. Casca’s appearance three 
years later was the first fulfilment of that promis, though no- 


is still unconverted. The last words of Junius were : 


“body discovered it until 1880. 


Junius was unknown even to the publisher ; so was Casca. 

Junius said: “Iam the sole depository of my own secret, 
and it shall perish with me.” That promis he kept; and so 
he did the other, not only when he reappeared in England as 
Casca, but in America as “Common Sense.” 

For a hundred years nobody was able to discover Junius, 
Just one hundred years to a day from the date of his last letter, 
T announced his identity from a platform in this city, to an as- 
semblage about as large as this. 

But it was not I who discovered it. Mr. Joel Moody, of 
Kansas, had made the discovery and demonstrated it in a book 
which I on the 21st of January, 1872, first exhibited to the 

ublie. 

p So, too, it was a hundred years before Mr. Spofford and I dis- 
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covered Casca to be Paine. Mr. Spofford was a little in ad- 
vance ofme. He said Casca was Paine ; I went further and 
declared that Casca was Junius come again pursuant to 
promis. 

‘The cause of America,” said Paine, ‘* made me an author.” 


That cause crops out in the “Letters of Junius,” and is the ' gersoll’s “ Lights and Shadows of Liberalism.” 


principal theme of Casca. 

Paine’s work was for the most part secret. He did not 
come out before the public until 1791 in his answer to Burke 
on the “Rights of Man.” And even after that he did much 
secret work. 

Franklin, too, was excessivly secretiv. The two men worked 
together, yet appearing to keep apart; and, indeed, most of 
the time the ocean separated them. But for their secret work 
our independence would not hav been achieved. Hence I re- 
peat, Paine and Franklin made this nation. 


| Ketter3 from Sriends. 


SOUTHAMPTON, Jan. 22, 1884. 
Mr. Epiror: As this proves to be a very severe win- 
ter, and all we can do is to keep ourselvs and stock 
comfortable, the “In God we trust’ (the almighty 
dollar) has almost forsaken us. But as I am a life 
subscriber, and would not do without THE TRUTH 
SEEKER for ten thousand Bibles, please find inclosed 
$5.00. Fraternally, J. Q. KENDALL. 


CrreEsco, Micu., Jan. 22, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I hope Tue TrRuTH SEEKER has been 
born never to die. It is very much needed in this 
neighborhood as a light to enlighten the gentiles, 
and to bring to their right reason all these fanatical 
Christians who are worshiping a myth and are afraid 
to do anything else on account of that diabolical 
threat, “Believe in me and be saved, or disbelieve 
and go to hell and be damned’’—the most wicked 
and villainous threat ever offsred to the human fam- 
ily. You are on the right track; go ahead. 
f THOMAS KNIGHT. 


Farmer Orry, ILL. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find five dollars to pay for 
your paper last year and this. I feel sorry for being 
so negligent in paying up. I cannot truthfully plead 
inability, for there has not been & day in the last 
year in which I might not hav paid you. I hope J 
‘may be more prompt in future, for the paper I must 
‘hav. It bas become to me one of the necessaries of 
life. I hav read every number, from the first, issued 
in Paris, Ili., to the last, and I cannot do without it. 
As long as I can raise the subscription price and 
remain on this earth I shall take it, unless it mate- 
rially changes its character. To stop the paper while 
i is working to accomplish the ends of its founder 
would be dishonoring the memory of the revered 

Bennett. Yours for truth, O. J. Sutra. 


i San Josz, OAL., Jan, 18, 1884. 
Mr. Eprtror: Inclosed find money order ($2.50) for 
my next term for your leading Freethought paper. 
This being my first letter to your office since the 
death of Friend Bennett, I desire to express a few 
words for our departed hero, whose life was spent in 
pursuit of knowledge and truth. I had the honor 
of entertaining Brother Bennett on his around-the- 
world trip, which gave me an opportunity to com- 
prehend and appreciate his value. The world has 
lost a friend and hero whose place is seldom filled 
in a generation. I trust our loss is the gain of the 
life beyond; and should death end all, his labors 
will stand like a bright and guiding star for genera- 
tions to come. The fairness of Mr. Bennett, like 
‘Tue TRUTH SEEKER he founded, is seldom equaled. 
Hoping the world will soon learn to appreciate its 
best productions better, R. H. SCHWARTZ. 


WYANDOTTE, KAN., Jan. 28, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: Please renew my hold and lease upon 
the dear old TRUTH SEEKER. Let ine read my title 
clear another year. 

You will notice by the slip of newspaper inclosed 
from a Kentucky journal that we are hanging by 
the ‘‘skin of our teeth on the ragged edge of eternal 
dam nation—on the very brink of hell-fire and brim- 
stone.” It reminds me of old Mrs. Brown in Jersey- 
ville, Ill., who prayed for the conversion of her hus- 
band, and said: “O Lord, hold him over hell, but 
don’t drop him in, Lord.” You will see that Dr. Bell 
wished to discuss hell, but the chairman of the ad- 
visory committee would report favorably when they 
got to hell. The Rev. Dr. Hull’s remarks were the 
best of all, when he said that a great many preachers 
were unconverted; that they were made to order, and 
were ready to plead law, practice medicin, or preach— 


i lved the bread-and-butter problem. 
anything that solved ror Die. 


CANTON, ILL.. Jan. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Please find inclosed post-office order 
for the before mentioned four persons and my own 
subscription to THE TRUTH SEEKER. 

In convassing for your paper I go among those who 
hav had sample copies. I find fully three-fourths of 
them Liberal, but I cannot get over one-tenth of that 
number to subscribe. Their different excuses are: 1. 
They are taking more papers now than they hav 
time to read; 2. They hav time to read only that 
which pertains to their business; 3. They are too 
poor; 4, Their women would object to their bringing 
it about the house. And I will add two more: 1. 


™ 


They are afraid it will hurt their popularity; 2. They 
are too stingy. On the first, it reminds one of the 
story of Betsy and the bear. On the second reason 
it would be well enough to quote Chainey and In- 
Yours truly, Jonn W. ABBOTT. 
- PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 10, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The 147th anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Paine was celebrated by Friendship Liberal 
League, No. 257, on Sunday, the 27th ult., afrernoon 
and evening. The afternoon services were opened by 
an introductory address from the chairman, Mr. W. 
F. Porter, who introduced the speaker of the day, 
Mr. George Chainey, of Boston, who delivered his 
lecture entitled, ‘The Nature and Progress of Free- 
thought in America.” He was followed by Mr. J. 
Clegg Wright, of Vineland, N.J. The evening exer- 
cises consisted of music, recitations, short addresses, 
etc., and were of a social nature. 

At the banquet, to which about three hundred 
friends and admirers of Paine and Freethought sat 
down, several toasts were proposed, among them 
one to ‘*Man,” which was responded to by Mme. 
El-D. Louie. ` W. 


CEDAR Springs, Mica., Jan. 10, 1884 

Mr. Epor: It is with a sad heart that I write 
you a few lines.to anounce to you, and the readers 
of THE TRUTH SEEKER, the death of my husband. 
Ambrose 8. Croxton. He passed on, on the 23d of 
December, after a short sickness of three days. 
Your readers are familiar with him through his ar- 
ticle on prohibition, which appeared in a March 
number of your paper, and which brought him 
many flattering letters and cards. I would say to 
tbe readers of THE Truth SEEKER that he died as he 
lived, a foe to all superstition. and a great worker in 
the cause of right and for humanity. The last public 
act of his life was to bring to the notice of some of our 
citizens a circular that had been posted in our vil- 
lage to the effect that a certain minister would de- 
liver : lecture to bring before the public the neces- 
sity of putting “Goad in the Constitution.” Mr. Crox- 
ton had just renewed his subscription for Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER, and also sent for some books, all of which hav 
been received. 

Respectfully yours, OLIVE A. Croxton. 
MONTREAL, Jan. 9, 1884. 

Mr. Epitor: Your note to hand, also parcel of 
“Age of Raason.’? No more seizures! Ordinarily it 
is annoying to hav to waste one’s time going to the 
Customs for such small parcels, but in this case it 
is becoming quite amusing to see how hurriedly the 
package is handed over when the contents are known, 
as if in fear of contamination, and in spite of the 
most pressing invitations to seize them (most of the 
clerks are, of course, Roman Catholic). And if this 
occurs very often, I don’t know but what the govern- 
ment will yet be called on to keep them supplied 
with holy water to wash their hands after handling 
the vile stuff, and to disinfect the premises. I send 
you card for insertion in Tume TRUTH SEEKER, and 
also our program for January. You will see that we 
will hold our annual festival on the 16th inst., and 
you will receive, through the secretary, an invitation 
to be present. IT can hardly hope that you will ac- 
cept it, but if you do so, we shall appreciate your 
courage in facing a Canadian winter, and giv you a 
most bearty welcome. 

We hav had a flood to begin the year with, which 
has caused a great amount of damage in the lower 
portions of the city. Strange to say, the basement 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association was in- 
vaded; and, notwithstanding the prayers that were 
offered, the water rose just as high there as any- 
where else. And the consequence was that their 
fires were extinguished, the heating apparatus busted, 
and the doors had to be closed until the waters were 
assuaged. The members, however, unlike Noah, were 
shut out of their ark. 

“The children of this world are wiser than the 
children of light,” and while the doves could not 
find a resting-place, those infernal Freethinkers, who 
had builded a little higher up on a surer foundation, 
were enjoying themselvs to their hearts’ content, 
without fear of water in this world or fire in the 
next. Verily the devil looks after his own, and the 
ways of the Lord are past finding out. 


Yours very truly, C. Stevens, 


BATTLE CREEK, Micu., Feb. 2, 284. 

Mr. Eptror: There is one error and some omission 
in my article on Paine. I hav known the old stone 
bauge at Valley Forge for sixty years. You hav it 
ro lived in it for sixty years. I never lived in it. 
Tne word Paula is omitted. It was at Paola where 
the army rested in their tants on their retreat from 
Chadsford, where the British came on after, and bay- 
onetted scores, if not hundreds, as they slept. The 
Paola is a noted place in the history of the Revolu- 
tionary war. The cherry-tree that saved H. Martin’s 
life was visited by Lafayette on his last visit. Itnink he 
put his name on it when Elias Hicks and Willet visited 
Paine. They both at that time (1809) adhered to the 
divinity of Christ. But in 1826 Elias wholly renounced 
the idea of Christ’s divinity, and taught that he was 
a Man as other men are—came into being in the nat- 
ural way, as all men do. Tnis caused the separation 
in the society, the orthodox adhering to the old ortho- 
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dox ereed. The other part were termed Hickaites 
Hicks repudiated the miraculous conception of Jesus, 
and espoused Paine’s doctrins in full. 


H. Wiis. 


San Jos, CAL., Feb. 4, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: The Liberals of this place and Santa 


Clara celebrated the 147th anniversary of Paine’s 
birthday at the California Theater in thia city on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 30th. We were obliged to 
put it off one day on account of the theater being 
engaged by other parties on the 29th. 


The weather was very unfavorable. it having rained 


more or less nearly all the time for the five days pre- 
vious. 
put in an appearance, and at the last moment we 
were obliged to call on another party, who was wholly 
unprepared, but proved himself equal to the emer- 
gency, and gave us a short and stirring address. 


For that cause our speaker (a lady) failed to 


The program consisted of music, instrumental, Mr. 


and Mrs. Schuertz; opening remark for chairman; 
address, Prof. S. S. Rizer; song, Turner’s Glee Club 
(encored); cornet solo, with piano accompaniment, 
Mr. and Mrs. Schuertz; song, Prof. Elliott (encored); 
instrumental music, Mr. and Mrs. Schuertz. 


The stage was decorated with American flags, a 
large picture of the author-hero, and his motto, ** The 
world,” ete. Respectfully yours, 

Tuomas JAcos. 


Parers^n, N J, January 20, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I, as a life-long Liberal. want to enter 
mv honest protest against the disgraceful article of 
“ Liberta.” Not being satisfied with his abuse of 
Mr. Walker, he must needs go for the convention 
and question the character and judgment of some 
of the ablest and best men in the Liberal ranks. 
This, taken in connection with his charging Mr. 
Walker as being an ignoramus. is such an exhibition 
of self-sufficiency and vanity that it stands unequaled 
in the columns of Tut TRUTH Seexer. and if truth 
seekers that read it are not thoroughly disgusted 
they are the odds of the writer of this. 

Now, as to the merits of the qiestion at issue I 
deem it unnecessary to speak, except to say that Mr. 
Walker has expressed my views, and In a very able, 
logical manner; and in my optnion he covers the 
whole ground, and takes a position which all con- 
sistent Liberals must per force acknowledge and de- 
fend. If I thought it were necessary for me to treat 
the weak and contradictory character of ‘‘Liberta’s”’ 
answer to Mr. Walker’s able letters, I would make 
an effort in that direction; but believing that Mr. 
Walker can and will do it in a more cogent manner, 
in his hands I leave him—to be routed horse, foot, 
and dragoons. ` 

In conclusion, I would ask “ Liberta” to step forth 
from his coward’s castle, so that we can know who 
this Goliath of the L'beral armv is. 

I am yours, dear Mac, for Walker and the plat- 
form of the last convention, with its seventh reso- 
lution, first, last, and all the time. Joun WARR. 


PorTLAND. OB., Jan. 30. 1884. 

Mr. Epitor: Our young Auxiliary Liberal L-ague, 
being only a few months of age, had expressed a 
desire to celebrate the anniversary of Thomas Paine’s 
birthday. The hall where the League holds its usual 
meetings was considered too small. It was therefore 
decided that the celebration should take place in some 
other bali. A committee consisting of Messrs. Fisk, 
Alisky, Egan, Youse, and myself was appointed for 
that purpose, and the only hall we could obtain for 
the evening of the 29th was the so-called Turn Verein 
Hall, the largest and most popular in our city. The 
celebration was advertised in all dally newspapers, 
printed programs distributed and mailed to Liberals 
in the vicinity, yet we were afraia that only a few 
people would come, and the soft-beaded priests would 
hav a chance to laugh at us. Who knows what could 
be if a heavenly messenger, or rather an varthly 
devil, would not put in his hellish tongue? I speak 
of the Rev. F. R. Marvin, of the Congregational 
church, who on the previous Sunday evening deliv- 
ered a purely theological lecture, rather vindication, 
on the life of Thomas Paine. The daily newspapers 
gave full reports of it. The following is an extract 
from the daily Oregonian : * Thomas Paine is remem- 
bered for the worst book he ever wrote—the ‘ Age of 
R-ason.’ I denounce, sald Marvin, the ‘Age of Rea- 
son,’ because it is dishonest and illiterate. Paine was 
an ignorant man of very Vulgar tastes, and toward 
the end of his life he became a common drunkard 
and town-loafer. Paine turned his hand against 
nearly every good man and good thing. The ‘Age of 
Reason’ is a worthless and dishonest attack upon a 
religion he did not understand, and upon a Bible he 
never read. Educated Intidels despise him as heartily 
as any minister I know of, and the men and women 
who follow him are for the most part from- the lower 
walks of society, Thomas Paine was neither philogo- 
pher nor theologian; he was an incompetent icono- 
clast, and toward the close of his life he was a mis- 


erable sot. Sober, industrious, and thoughtful men — 


will leave Paine and his ‘Age of Reason’ to the bats 
and moles. More and more the Jight of a Christian 
civiiization is dissolving the dark shadows of both 
superstition and unbelief.” 

That was enough to encourage every true admirer 
of our republic, and the result was that the hall wag 
well filled, I would not like to occupy too much 
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space in your columns. I dare not desire it, for I 
know you will hav to giv room to much correspond- 
ence from different places where Paine celebrations 
took place. I shall only notice that we intend to 
publish a pamphlet of the proceedings, and every 
one who is interested in the Freethought of this 
coast will hay an opportunity to get that little book 
for two or three nickels. But before that work is 
done allow me to quote some extracts of the account 
on the celebration given in the dailv Oregonian this 
morning: “The speaker [Prof W. H. Chaney] read 
an editorial from the New York Advertiser of June 
10, 1807, the day after Paine’s deaih, laudatory in the 
highest degree of Paine’s honesty, intelligence, and 
patriotism. This was written, the speaker continued, 
a quarter of a century before America was disgraced 
by the birth of Marvin, the traducer of our hero and 
patriot. Paine was a man who, while rebuking sin, 
pitied the sinner. Marvin preaches, * Love your ene- 
mies ;’ he practices, ‘An eye for an eye.’ These pro- 
fessing Obristians could not burn Paine when living, 
nor burn his bones after he was dead, as ecclesiasti- 
cal cutthroats did in former days. Their only course 
is slander, and the chief of slanderers is F. R. Mar- 
vin. . . Paine accomplished more with the nen 
than Washington did with the sword. . The 
speaker related that his grandfather had fought in 
the Revolution, and his father in the war of 1812, 
and among his earliest recollections was sitting on 
his grandfather’s knee and hearing him tell of ‘ times 
that tried men’s souls,’ until the ol? man grew livid 
with excitement. Said he to me, ‘If you ever hear 
a tory defame the American government or the men 
who fought to establish it, knock him down and 
trample on him.’ . . I can figurativly consign 
this modern tory, Marvin, to a seat he has earned 
alongside of Benedict Arnold and Oharles Guiteau in 
the hottest corner of hell.” 

A tableau was then shown representing a man 
tied to the stake of the execution as a heretic by the 
monks and other officers of the church. wearing 
crosses and emblems of Christianity. Dr. Rosenspitz, 
a Jewish rabbi, was then introduced. He said: ‘I 
do not believe in souls going up to heaven, for no 
astronomer ever saw them there; neither do I be. 
lieve in the apostles given in the New Testament 
I believe in a God and the angels, and understand 
the former as ‘ Goodness,’ and the latter as ‘ messen- 
gers.’ I therefore claim that Thomas Paine, who 
paid, ‘To do good is my religion.’ is a true angel of 
God, whose apostles are not those of the New Testa- 
ment, but the inventors, mechanics, etc., who bene- 
fited and enlightened our world, none of whom were 
preachers, priests, popes, or saints. ” (Loud applause.) 

The audience were favored with music. Mr. Dean 
followed wiih a brief address, in which he alluded to 
Paine as the advocate of human liberty. 

A tableau representing the age of reason was then 
exhibited, after which the floor was cleared, and those 
who wished engaged in dancing. 

The Osegonian omits a recitation read by Mr. Eddy. 
and many other proceedings which I don’t think to 
mention here, for I guess space in your paper is very 
dear now. I will only add that those who like to 
hav the mentioned pamphlet may send about fifteen 
cents to Prof. W. H. Chaney, 269 1-2 First street, Port- 
land, Oregon. Moses F, WAHRHAFTIG. 


San Francisco, OAL. 

Mr. Eprtor: You accord to your correspondents the 
privilege of mutual criticism, and if you will goa 
step further and allow criticism of yourself I shall 
thereby be gratified. From your editorial of Dec. 
15th,on “The Miracle Business,” I reproduce the 
following sentence, with only very brief comment: 
“That a man could, by laying on of hands, cause a 
eripple to walk or the blind to see, is most prepos- 
terous nonsense.” To properly correct the ‘ non- 
-gense ” you here giv evpression to would require more 
time and space than I hav promised to take. A for- 
mer Jandladv of mine, Mrs. E. A. Hodgdon, now stop- 
ping at 150 East 21st st., New York, was on one oc 
casion afflicted with what she called a ‘‘ hang-on 
cold.” Having myself volunteered my services as a 
manipulator of the human body in the common ail- 
ments which afflict it, wherever I may hav found 
myself during the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
I in her case offered to see what effect I might pro- 
duce; and, good, bad, or indifferent, I was not in- 
formed or had anv idea until, some two or three 
months afterward, I was sumtaoned, on entering the 
house one evening, to see what I could do for an at- 
tack of neuralgia of the right eve, extending in a 
vertical line up over the head and down to the right 
shoulder, Upon approaching Mrs. Hodgdon I found 
her covered with a multitude of wraps, including her 
own clothes, and I thought to myself that there was 
a poor chance to penetrate through all this covering, 
especially as it was ont of the question to move or 
roughly handle her. Gentle passes from head to foot 
—which, if you will take the trouble to call upon 
her, she will no doubt tell you—resulted in the ces- 
sation of the intense pain, and a perfect cure. At 
another time she had at least a touch of pneumo- 

nia, which by the same simple means vanished. 
Two years ago the coming spring, myself a sufferer 
almost to the extent of suicide with an inflamed eye, 
I sent for a fellow-professional, Dr. G. O. Hoadly, 
with the main purpose of placing my will in his 
possession, as I did not know but what I should be 


driven to desperation, as above suggested. Upon this 
visit, at my request he rubbed my eye and head 
with his hands, and the pain left me, and {í hav not 
suffered a relapse since, although that sickness was 
a relapse of a former inflammation of the iris. 
Now, sir, I deem this testimony due your readers 
as well as yourself, for I feel that person to be very 
unfortunate in this world of sickness who is ignorant 
of the wonderful benefit to be obtained in sickness 
or health preservation from the thorough manipula- 
tion of the body by a congenial person. I hav known 
of this panacea ever since I was a youth, say about 
twenty-eight years, and I will say that thefe is no 
knowledge I value more highly. The laying on of 
hands being a beneficence second to none, it ban- 
ishes as real necessities the productions of the phar- 
macies of all countries, and makes man only be- 
holden to his neighbor. Undoubtedly Dr. Monck or 
anyone else can run an idea “into the ground ” by 
tacking onto it the name of Jesus, and thus making 
some of the superstitious a little wild. In conclu- 
sion. Mr. Editor, should you become sick at any 
time, let drugs alone, get a congenial hand to rub 
and bathe and giv proper food, and insist upon pure 
air night and day; and, my word for it, in this way 
you will last the longest. Ds. GEORGE HARDCASTLE. 


(Dr. Hardcastle has misunderstood our meaning, 
or perhaps the fault is that it was not made clear. 
We meant the sort of “laying on of hands” prac: 
ticed by Monck and Jesus—a touch on the affected 
part and a command to be healed. Nearly ali com- 
petent physicians commend, and many introduce 
into their practice, the Swedish movement cure, the 
massage treatment, the magnetic rubbing treatment, 
etc., and many wonderful cures are effected. Natural 
forces so employed are undoubtedly beneficial to 
sick persons. But the ‘‘take-up-your-bed-and-walk ” 
style of treatment is a humbug, whether done in the 
name of the Almighty or for the almighty dollar,— 
Ep. T. 8.] 


OscroLa, Jan. 6, 284. 

Mr. Epitor: I think there is four times more 
valuable reading matter in Tue TRUTH Szzxrr than. 
I get from any other source for the same amount of 
money. Three dollars a year for 832 pages, the size 
of Tue TRUTH SEEKER, made up of extracts from all 
books, thoughts moulded by the greatest and best 
brains of humanity living in every age of the world’s 
history, is cheap enough to all of us who hav learned 
to appreciate its value. 


Fraternally, L. M. Hastrnas. 


Lincoun, CaL., Jan, 8, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Looking over the preface to the re- 
vised version: of the New Testament, I found this: 
“We may in the last place notice one particular to 
which we were not expressly directed to extend our 
revision, namely, the titles of the books of the New 
Testament. These titles are no part of the original 
text; and the titles found in the most ancient manu- 
scripts are of too short a form to be convenient for 
use. Under these circumstances we hav deemed it 
best to leave unchanged the titles which are given 
in the authorized version as printed in 1611.” 

Can you giv a few samples of those ancient titles 
to the books of the New Testament? It may be 
that those long “ whereas’s ” of “ Paul, an apostle of 
Christ Jesus,” etc., are some of the titles that are 
“no part of the original text,” 

- Tam “jubersum.” T. R. STEPHENSON. 

[See Editorial pages,—Ep. T. 8.] 


Lowe tt, NEB., Jan. 8, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Iuclosed find $5 to pay for renewal 
of Tus Truru Srxxer, for Geo. Gray and J. F. Blood- 
good. ` 

I think your paper is doing good; and it is quite 
gratifying to me to know that so many people are 
holding similar opinions to that of my own. I hav 
been an Infidel all my life. When a little boy, about 
seven or elght years old, I had to learn a few verses 
from St. Matthew when at school, and dear old Mat- 
thew was my savior, or I might hav grown up and 
blasphemed like millions of others. I was reading 
the fourth chapter about Jesus and the devil; I 
thought it was very foolish for Jesus to allow the 
devil to put him on the pinnacle of the temple, ete., 
and I told my mother so when I got home, and that 
I did not believe it. She said I was a bad, wicked 
boy, and that I must believe it. She told my father 
about it, and I expected what Paddy gave the big 
drum, but he only asked me a few questions, which 
I answered. Now the town that I was raised in 
was a cathedral city in England by the name of 
Chichester, in the county of Sussex. The spire was 
over three hundred feet high, with pinnacles around 
the base of the spire. I asked my father if he 
thought the devil could carry God up and put him 
on the pinnacle of our spire. He did not answer 
my question, but looked at mother and smiled, and, 
after a short pause, looked at me and said, “ Well, 
boy, it don’t matter much what the book says, all 
you've got to do is to always speak the truth, be honest, 
learn to work and get your living, and always keep 
the laws of your country, and you won’t do much 
wrong.” That instruction I never forgot, and I still 
think it is good for any parents to teach their 
children. It is what I teach my children, and they hav 
all been a comfort to me, They are grown up and 


get their own living, and they never disobey me or 
their mother. . 

I wish to say that I think I am no Liberal, for it 
seems to me they are composed of some of all sorts, 
and, so far as I can see, lots of them would deprive 
others of the right they claim for themselvs. Some 
would force others to love as they think right; some 
to raise as many children as they think best: some to 
wear clothes as they think right ; some to eat what they 
think is right; others todrink what they think right— 
the latter I hav the least respect for, for I think they 
would, if they could, be the most despotic. 

I remain yours for truth, COHIOHESTER SPIRE, 


THEY TOLD ME TO BURN THEM. 
SaLESVILLE, Montana, Dec. 80, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I paid for Tae Teura Szexcer for three 
months, and sent it to my sister-in-law, who livs in 
that good old Christian state of Tennessee, and I re 
ceived a letter from her, in which she says: “TI don’t 
care to hav you send me those Infidel papers; and, 
also, “ They told me to burn them.” I suppose the 
“they” means her brother-in-law, the Rev. David 
Fitzmiller, a Baptist minister, who was educated for 
the ministry, and has been regularly in the service 
of the Lord, preaching damnation to all who don’t 
believe, since, as far as I know, he has conducted 
himself well. He was raised by rich, slave-holding 
parents, and had all the advantages that education 
could giv him, and here, in this enlightened day, ad- 
vises his good sister to burn that which he cannot. 
answer. I hav written my good sister a letter, and 
asked her to hand it to him with a request to an- 
swer if he can. And now, after this introduction to 
great TRUTH SzEKER family, I ask him to come up to 
the scratch and defend his God and his instruction 
to burn THe Truta SEEKER. The columns of this 
paper are open to all to discuss these great’ ques- 
tions, and hav an audience far larger than he ever 
addresses, and, no doubt, far more intelligent. 

The substance of my answer to my sister is as fol- 
lows: It was truly Obristian for them to advise you 
to burn those papers, for Obristians hav ever burnt 
that which they could not answer. Since the days 
of Constantine they hav burnt and destroyed every 
thing thet was against their holy religion, and burnt 
Infidels, too, so long as they had the power; and 
would now burn at the stake every Infidel in the 
land. John Oalvin, the founder of Presbyterianism, 
burnt Servetus at the stake. So Protestants are no 
better than Oatholics. The Obristian religion has 
caused more bloodshed and slaughter than all other 
causes combined, and has done less good for hu- 
manity. The war of the Crusades, a war waged to 
rescue the holy sepulcher from the hands of the 
Mohammedans, caused the slaughter of millions. 
See the history of the holy Inquisition that dragged 
both old and young of both sexes and threw them 
into loathsome dungeons, and subjected them to the 
most cruel tortures that the holy fiends could invent, 
They believed their God would damn all unbelievers, 
and torture them in hell forever, and that it was 
perfectly Christian to giv them some in this life, and 
hurry them through to their flnaldoom. Then your 
good Bible taught of the doctrin of witchcraft, “Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to liv.” That text gave them 
authority to burn witches, and even in our own good 
state of Massachusetts they tied poor women behind 
carts and whipped them through the streets, and even 
hung some. Then, again, your Bible teaches that 
human slavery was right. You and I were taught 
that the negro was made to be a slave by our par- 
ents, our teachers, and from the pulpit, too. And to 
deny this would hav cost us our lives any time be- 
fore 1860. That cursed institution that caused us a 
great war, and the slaughter of a million of men; that 
caused us to mourn the loss of many dear ones; that 
merciful institution that allowed the mother to be 
sold and chained and carried away from even her 
sucking babe; that separated husband and wife. I 
hav seen many human beings sold on the auction- 
block as though they were horses or cattle. I de- 
spise any book that teaches such doctrins, and any 
God that orders, or any people that practice it. 
These good Obristians said: because a man or woman 
was black, and his hair was kinkey, God had or- 
dained through his holy book, the Bible, that they 
should be slaves to their white brothers. It was Lib- 
erals that led the way to free our land of this cursed 
institution. . 

Again, dear sister, it was your holy patron saint, 
Paul, that placed the bane of inferiority on woman, 
that ordered: her to be a siave to man; and the 
church that ordained that she should not teach or 
speak in public. And had you read Tur TRUTH SEEKER, 
and not burnt it, and the noble, heart-stirring ap- 
peals made for woman’s rights, you would hav geen 
who is woman’s friond, and who is not. 

Again, dear sister, look at the horrid doctrin your 
Bible teaches—° He that believeth not shall be 
damned.” A merciful, loving God making millions 
of human beings, and then for doing just what he 
made them to do, sending nine out of ten to hell! 
Did you ever think that you were raising kindling- 
wood for hell—nine for hell and one for heaven? 
The idea that nine out of ten of our dear children 
are destined for hell is horrid to think of. Better by 
tar believe as I do—that death enas all, and there 
will be no suffering after death. 

Again, read Numbers xxxii, where God bade Gen, 
Moses to kill ail the Midianites, except the virgins, 
which he saved for his priests and soldiers. Sucha 
cruel monster every good man should despise. 

Now, this letter is too jong, and I must close. You 
may send me any Obristian books or papers, and I 


will read them, and not burn them. 
i Dr. W. J. STOVER. 


See ds, ie tes THE TRUTH SEEKER, FEBRUARY 23, 1884. 


It’s a great idea they hav coming here dressed 
up in their silks and satins, and wanting to 
get my things away from me. They wanted 
the old spinning-wheel. ‘What for?’ says I. 
‘Why, we want to tie it up with blue ribbons 
and put it in the parlor for an ornament,’ 
says she—that was Angeline Brackett—her 
father was a shoemaker, and her poor old 
mother used to go out washing for folks. 

“< Ornament!’ says I. ‘You'd better learn 
how to use one instead of spending all your 
time gadding the streets.’ 

“tI work,’ she says. 

“< What do you do?’ I asked. 

“‘Oh, I'm making the handsomest silk 
bed-quilt you ever saw—you havn't any 
Pieces of silk, or ribbon, hav you, to giv me?’ 
‘No, says I, ‘I havn’t. In my time we made 
patchwork quilts of calico, for use, and not 
for ornament.’ Then she called me a foolish 
old woman, and flounced out of the house.” 

Miss Brown was sitting in what she called 
her ‘‘fore-room,” and as it was in the month 
of February she had a blazing fire in the fire- 
place. There were two brass andirons, pol- 
ished till they shone like gold, and on one 
side of the fire-place there leaned a pair of 
tongs anda shovel. An old clock in the cor- 
ner, that reached from floor to ceiling, ticked 
loud and solemnly. Miss Brown was sitting 
in front of the fire watching the orackling, 
curling fiame, and thinking. She wore a 
brown flannel dress of her own manufacture, 
and was evidently in a brown study. People 
called her hard, and cold, and stern, but if 
they could hav seen her as she sat there alone 
that evening, and followed her thoughts, they 
might hav reversed their judgment. We can 
not judge correctly from the exterior always. 
Sometimes the hard lines of a hard face cover 
the warmest, tenderest, truest heart. 


Childyen’s Corner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. : 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


The Water that has Passed. 


Listen to the water-mill, 
Through the livlong day; 

How the clanking of the wheels 
Wears the hours away! 

Languidly the autumn wind 
Stirs the greenwood leaves; 

From the flelds the reapers sing, 

` Binding up the sheaves; 

And & proverb haunts my mind, 
AS & spell is cast: 

“ The mill will never grind 

With the water that has passed.” 


Take the lesson to thyself, 
Living heart and true; 

Golden years are fleeting by, 
Youth is passing too. 

Learn to make the most of life, 
Lose no happy day; 

Time will never bring thee back 
Ohances swept away. 

Leave no tender word unsaid; 
Love while life shall last— 

“ The mill will never grind 
: With the water that has passed.” 


Work while yet the daylight shines, 
Man Of strength and will; 

Never does the streamlet glide 

` Useless by the mill, 

Wait not till to-morrow’s sun 
Beams upon the way; 

All that thou canst call thine own 
Lies in thy to-day. 


Power, intellect, and health 
May not, can not, last; 
“ The mill will never grind 
With the water that has passed.” 


Oh, the wasted hours of Hfe 
That hav drifted by; 

Oh, the good we might hav done, 
Lost without asigh; 

Love that we might once hav saved 
By a single word; 

Thoughts conceived, but never penned, 
Perishing unheard. 

Take the proberb to thine heart; 
Take! oh, hold it fast!— 

“ The mill will never grind 
With the water that has passed.” 
—Songs in “ The Man o Airlie.” 
et MM 


Miss Brown’s Valentine. 


In a big, old-fashioned farm-house, over & 
hundred years old, lived Miss Betsey Brown, 
all alone. All the furniture and belongings of 
the house were old-fashioned and she her- 
self was old-fashioned. There were straight- 
backed sofas, fiddle-backed chairs, rag car- 
pets, antique desks, mahogany tables with 
lions’ feet, three-legged stands, old arm- 
chairs, high-post bedsteads with calico cano- 
pies, and piled so high with feather beds 
that, to our modern eyes, would ‘seem to 
require uncommon agility to mount which 
without a step-ladder. In the attic were 
reels, foot-wheels and spinning-wheels, quilt- 
ing-frames, and looms for weaving cloth. Miss 
Brown knew how to use all these articles, 
and had earned much money spinning yarn 
and weaving cloth. She declared that if 
people had only stuck to the old way of mak- 
ing cloth, instead of turning to new in- 
ventions, and building ‘‘great arks of cot- 
ton mills,” they would not hav so much 
“ street yarn” to spin, nor so many lies to 
weave! She said there would be no occasion 
for so many *‘ strikes” either, for folks would 
only be too glad to get work to do, and would 
not think of striking at it. 

Miss Brown did not believe in modern im- 
provements, and would not hav a stove in her 
house, but still adhered to the great old-fash- 
joned fire-places. In the kitchen the fire- 
place was nine feet across, and was hung with 
a crane, and pot-hooks and trammels. Her 
cooking utensils were all the same that were 
used by her mother and grandmother—and 
great-grandmother for aught that I know. 
She made bread in a huge bake-kettle, with 
a cover and coals of fire on that. This, 
with the heat beneath, baked bread beauti- 
fully. She baked short-cake on a tin, and 
roasted meat on what was termed a “spit.” 
She had a grid iron, upon which she 
broiled fish and meat. Her dishes were 
all brought from England, long, long years 
ago, and were marvels of old-style beauty. 
People had come from a great distance to in- 
duce her to part with some of her odd pieces 
of crockery, or some of the antique furniture; 
but she could not be prevailed upon to let 
anything go out of the house. 

“I know I am poor,” she said, “but I 
will not sell these things that my ancestors 
loved and handled—no, not if I hav to starve. 


Miss Brown was thinking of the past, of her 
childhood, and her youth, gone long since, 
but still fresh in her memory. Out of seven 
children, she and two brothers only were left. 
The brothers, after the death of the parents, 
had secured to themselvs the greater part of 
the property, leaving her the old farm-house, 
which they did not want, and a bare pittance 
to keep her from starvation. They claimed 
that they had families and were entitled to 
the property. Worse than all, they neglected 
the sister who stood alone in the world, and 
seldom came to see her or showed any inter- 
est in her whatever. 

“It is the way of the world, I suppose,” she 
said to herself, ‘‘but it seems cruel.” 
called the long years that she had toiled in the 
kitchen and in the field, for she always 
helped and worked in-doors and out. While 
her brothers had been placed in advantageous 


suddenly in her work and gazed at the object 
before her with wide-open eyes and mouth. 
“Valentine! I should think it was! What 
shall I do with it? Oh, what shall I do? A 
queer turkey, this!” She didn’t take long to 
consider what to do, however, but caught up 
the little object and kissed it. 

It was a chubby, rosy, little baby boy, fast 
asleep, dressed nicely, and wrapped in soft 
white flannel. 

“ Where did you drop from, baby? And 
who are you? I don’t know, and you don’t 
know, but evidently you are given to me. 
You are mine, baby, mine; do you hear?” 
And Miss Brown cuddled and kissed the babe, 
and held it close to her bosom, looking 
around, as if she feared some one would come 
to claim it. 

The next day the neighbors heard of the 
wonderful valentine, and came to see it. 

“ What are you going to do with.it, Miss 
Brown ?” they inquired. 

“ Do with it? Why, I’m going to take care 
of it, bring it up, love it, care for it. It’s 
mine, isn’t it?” 

«Why yes; it is yours, but then you are 
poor, and it will be quite a tax on you to 
bring up a child so young and tender as this,” 
the well-meaning people said. 

“I don’t care—I shall keep it. 
my baby, and I'll work for it. It shall not 
starve. I never had anything like this to love 
before,” and she kissed the dimpled face of 
the baby that lay in her arms, and reached up 
its fat little hands, as much as to say, “ Love 
me, and I will love you.” 

So Betsey Brown kept the baby, and named 
it Valentine Brown. Her eyes grew bright, 
and the color came again in her cheeks, as she 
went about the house caring for her little 
Valentine. The old clock seemed to tick 
more cheerfully, as if it realized that a fresh 
young life had come to watch and wonder at 
its old face. 

Miss Brown weaves many pretty fancies for 
her baby, who loves her very dearly. The 
two are deeply attached to each other, and 
there is no prouder woman on the face of the 
earth than Betsey Brown, when the little 
Valentine lisps, “Mamma! Mamma dear! My 


mamma dear!” 
_ OO Oe 


Bobby and the Ram. 


When Bobby Smart was six years old, he 
was left to the care of his uncle James, who 
lived in the country. His aunt took him to 
his future home, and at the depot he saw his 


Tis mine, 


She re-| uncle for the first time. 


Bobby was lonely and sad: his uncle often 


had | treated him with harshness and even cruelty. 


The cold winter had come on early. Bobby 
was the only boy about the farm, and he had 
to work veryhard. His clothing was unfit for 


positions, she had been kept at home as cook, | the winter weather, and he often suffered 
nurse, and house-girl. Nobody thought of | from the cold. 


securing place or position- for her—she was 
only a girl. When her parents became aged 


Among the duties which this poor boy had 
to perform was that of tending a flock of 
sheep. One afternoon, when there were signs 


and infirm, she nursed them tenderly and|of a snow-storm, he was sent to drive the 


cared for them in their old age. 


Now, child- | flock to the barn. 


He started for the field, 


less and alone, she herself was growing aged. | but his clothes were so thin that he was be- 


There was no child to care for her, 


guide her footsteps to the grave, no gentle}, 
voice to sing glad songs to her, nobody tolove | began to feel drowsy. 


her. 
upon her hard, brown hands. 


bered one who had once sought her for a wife, 


and because she felt her duty was first-to her | p] 
infirm parents, he had gone away in anger.|on the rock to the ground. 


no one to numbed by the intense cold. 


He sat down 
on a large rock to rest himselt. He felt 
trangely tired and cold. In a little while he 
Then he thought it 


The tears came to her eyes, and dropped] was so nice and comfortable that he would 
She remem- | 8tay there awhile. 


In a very few moments he 
was asleep, and perhaps dreaming. 

Suddenly he was aroused by a tremendous 
ow. which sent him spinning from his perch 
Looking about 


“If [hed chosen differently—if I had been | him, he saw an old ram near by. The creature 


more selfish,” she thought, ‘I might not now 
be sitting here in the firelight. alone, but lov- 
ing children might be prattling about the old 


looked as though he had been doing mischief, 
and Bobby was no longer at & loss to know 
where the blow came from; but he thought 
the attack was an accident, and in a short 


house—grandchildren, maybe, and in their] time he was again in the land of Nod. 


company I would not be lonely.” The tears 
fell afresh, and she sobbed aloud. 


Presently she was startled by a loud rap on 


Again the ram very rudely tumbled him 
over into the snow, He was now wide awake, 
and provoked at the attack of the beast. He 
began to search for a stick to chastise his 


the door. The old door-knocker seemed al- j| enemy. The ram understood his intention, 


most to shake the house. 


for he turned upon Bobby as if to finish the 


“« What in the world can that mean? No|poor boy. Bobby was forced to take to his 


one comes here nights. Somebody must be 


sick, or dead. Oh dear, what new trouble is | g, 


heels, and run toward home. 
The ram chased him, while the rest of the 


ock followed after their leader. The in- 


it, I wonder?” Rising, she lit a candle, and | mates of the farm-house were surprised to 


went to the door. 


until it flickered in the darkness. Looking 
down, she saw a small parcel on the door-step, 


Opening it, she saw no}see Bobby rushing toward the house as fast 
person, although she held the light far out | #8 his little legs would allow him. 


His hair 
was streaming in the wind, and he was very 
much terrified. Close upon him was the old 
ram, kicking up his heels in his anger. Be- 


“ Good gracious! Whatisthis? Had I bet-|hind him could be seen a straggling line of 
ter pick it up? Maybe it’s a valentine !” and | sheep, doing their best to keep up. 


she laughed at the odd idea of a valentine for 
her, at her age. 
month,” she added, ‘and anyhow, I'll see 
what is in the package.” 


Bobby won the race, however. His uncle 


“It is the fourteenth of the | C2™e out in time to turn the flock into the 


barn. It was a long time before Bobby would 
venture near the ram again. 
Bobby knows now that but for the efforts 


Picking it up carefully, she closed the door, | of that old ram in knocking him from his 
and went in and laid the package on the|seat on that bitterly cold day, he would hav 


hearth before the fire. As she snapped the 
strings of the brown paper covering it, she 
said: 


been among the angels in a very short time. 
The sleepy feeling which overcame him 
would hav ended in death. 

Bobby declares that the ram knew all the 


“I guess somebody has sent me a turkey | time what sailed him, and that he butted him 


for a valentine.” And the bundle looked ag | from the rock on purpose. 


if it might contain a good-sized turkey; but, 


I cannot explain 
it, but do know that ‘God moves in a mys- 
terious way his wonders to perform.”—Qur 


as she divested it of paper after paper, and | Zitte Ones. 


came at last to the thing itself, she stopped 


[God may “move in a mysterious way his 


sota. 
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wonders to perform,” but there is no mystery 

about the performances of an old ram when 

he is angered. The attack of the animal un- 

doubtedly saved Bobby’s life, but it is ridic- 

ulous to say that any power was urging him, 
on but just his own mischievous, angry na- 
ture.—Ep. CHILDREN’S CORNER. } 


Our Puzzle-box. 
OHARADE. 
I am composed of eight letters. 
My 1, 3, 7, 8 is a Celtic poet. 
My 1, 2, 4, 5, 8 is salt water. 
My 2, 8, 4, 5 is indispensable to crops. 
My 6, 7, 3 is an epoch of time. 
My 4, 2, 3 is a man’s name. 
My 8, 4, 7 is indispensable to life. 
My 1, 8, 3, 2 is a wild animal, 
My 8, 7, 3, 1 is one of the colors of the rain- 


bow. 


My whole is the name of a town in Minne- 
Fannie. 

OHARADE. 

I am composed of seven letters. : 

My 3, 5, 6, 7 is an ornament worn upon the 


finger. 


My 7, 5, 4is a kind of liquor. 
My 1, 2, 3, 6 is a kind of grain. 
My 2, 6, 5, 2, 4 is a bulbous root, and used 


as an article of food. 


My 5, 3, 2,4 is one of the metallic elements. 
My 3, 5, 7 denotes a sportiv trick. 
My 5, 6, 4 is a public house. 
My whole is a priest-ridden town in Iowa. 
Ina. 
CROBS-WORD. 
GRAPE, not in PEAR; 
WATER, not in AIR; 
OLD, not in NEW; 
RED, not in BLUE; 
GRAIN, not in FRUIT; 
8HOE, not in BOOT; 
WRONG, tot in RIGHT; 
BLACK, not in WHITE; 
saw, not in ENITE; 
DEATH, not in LIFE; 
INDIAN, not in squaw; 
NATURE, not in LAW; 
GAMBLE, not in PLAY; 
NIGHT, not in DAY; 
BPORT, not in GAME; 
In moyok, not in FAME— 
The whole a person well known to 
fame. Benny Drorton. 
VALENTINE. 


In my heart there blooms a flower— 
As sweet as honey dew! 
Would you know its name, my dear? 
Then spell it—Y O U. 
—————— > M 
Correspondence. 


Hampura, Erw Co., N. Y., Jan. 31, 1884 
Miss Eprron: Secing that you conduct the 
Childrens Corner so well and ably, we think 
Christians can no longer claim that Free- 
thinkers are always tearing down, and never 
building up. It would be a good idea to hav 
some reports of our Sunday-schools occasion- 
ally, and also specimens of what is bein 
taught. We Freethinkers of Hamburg thin 
of starting a Sunday-school, and teaching 
science, morality, and virtue, leaving out the 
Bible altogether, as containing too much 
licentiousness in its ancient, dime-novel com- 
pilation. There are, undoubtedly, many chil- 
dren who might be brought together on Sun- 
days to their profit. Some parents are indif- 
ferent about their children on Sunday, while 
others, wishing them to keep out of bad 
company, send them to orthodox Sunday- 
schools, rather than hav them idle on the 
street; yet do not encourage them to learn 
orthodox lessons. From this class a large 
number of well-bred children could be brought 
together. A few determined workers could do 
a vast amount of missionary work, with a few 
good books and cheerful songs. We should 
not teach children to ‘‘fear and be just,” but 
to be brave and just. There nre thousands of 
noble precepts that could be taught withont 
the aid of orthodoxy. 


Yours respectfully, A. C. Srorrine. 


Situation Wanted 


By a young man of 19 (Liberal); will accept almost 
anything. H, H, LEWINE, 
Care of THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, New York. 


RELIGION THE GIBRALTAR 
OF THE 


World as Now Constituted, 


By Geo. T. Bondies. 
And a Lecture by W. T. Purviance, 
STYLED 
Exceptions to the Character of Jesus 
Christ Considered as a Gentleman. 


A Pamphlet of Sixty-six Pages, Large Print 
Price, Twenty-five Cents. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
838 Clinton Place, y Y 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 
A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 


BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE, 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 
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Poetry. 


A Psalm of Life. 


SUNG IN THE YEAR OF GRACE, 1884. 


Bing out, wild songs of a mad world’s soul; 
Ring out through the light and the gloom; 
While the war-cries of Life through the ages roll, 
Till their death-rattle dies in the tomb! 


Ring out, mad song from the battle-plain; 
Ring out through the thunder and flame; 

Moan low, sad song, o'er the bed of Pain; 
Moan, wail of a nation’s shame! 


Ring out, blithe songs of the revel’s mirth; 
Laugh, wine-lighted, love-glowing eyes; 

Wail back, O Dirge, from the night-shadowed earth, 
From the gloom of the starlesa skies! 


Ring out, shrill laugh of the Daughter of Sin; 
Burn, flush on the fevered brow; 

Bigh, stifled sob in the heart within, 
As it broods o’er the Then and Now! 


Float, solemn song from the lips of Faith, 
On the pealing organ’s swell; 

Ring out, O Ourse, from the lips of Death, 
Through the echoing glooms of Hell! 


Ring, triumph-song of victorious Wrong, 
Round the Altar and the Throne; 

Wail on, deep voice of the stricken Throng; 
Wail, voice of the Multitude’s moan! 


Ring, devilish laugh from the lips of Greed, 
And rhyme with the ringing gold; 

Drip, drip, O Blood, from the hearts that bleed, 
Tillthe pulseless veins grow cold! 


Ring, drunken howl, through the night-covered 
street; i 
Shriek, lips beftecked with foam; 
Ring, curses, where Madness and Misery meet, 
Echoed back from the empty homet 


Ring, thunder-song of the dreadless brave, 
Ring clear through the mad world’s din, 

Till the deepening roar of the gathering Wave, 
Shall silence the discords of Sint 


Then wake, ye lays of the coming days; 
Wake, Harp of the million strings: 
Ring out, glad Ory, through the sun-lit sky, 
Upborne on the free winds’ wings :— 
Lo! the Curse hath passed 
From the earth at last, 
And great MAN 18 the master of Things! 
— Lara, in Secular Review. 


W. H. Gantz on the Death of his 
Wife. 


Here in the chamber of death, from which 
has just been borne she whom I love and for 
whom I weep, I sit with my two little ones; 
and in this chilly atmosphere of the ‘last sad 
agony” I am constrained to write the thoughts 
that come to me. 

I must express the thanks and gratitude of 
my heart to the many friends who during the 
illness of my wife contributed so much of 
their time to cheer her with their presence, 
and who furnished her so many delicacies to 
appease a sensitiv taste. 

Your many kind attentions lessened greatly 
the burden of her declining hours; your cheer- 
ing words were sunshine ia her waning twi- 
light, and your smiles carried to her tired heart 
the forgetfulness of pain. 

In return for these priceless gifts my ability 
can only giv, nor would your generous hearts 
accept more than, the fullest appreciation of 
a thankful heart. From her for whom I weep 
to-night, you had her smile and a place in the 
garland of her love. 

Our hope is that the circling ages of the fu- 
ture, as they hurry through a living present 
and drop into memory’s garner, will bring to 
us the freshness of that love’s fair beginning, 
and leave to us the recollection that we are the 
objects about which it twines. 

The insatiable iconoclast has defaced my 
idol, has hewn down my shrine into senseless 
clay, and covered the chalice of my joy with 
his paten of agony. For the sunshine of home 
T hav only the gloom of death. 

The little one on my knee, as I write, and 
the one at my side, look into my face and ask, 
“ Where is mamma?” As [look down through 
their innocent eyes into the dismantled cham- 
bers of their hearts, I see a longing that will 
be satisfied with but oneanswer. That answer 
must be the nearing presence of that mother. 
“ Where” must be localized — must be made 
palpably clear for their childish minds. What 
do I answer? Whatcan I answer? Ihesitate. 
I falter. I say nothing. But the little one on 
my knee, in her baby tones, and with a cruel, 
though innocent, disregard of my aching heart, 
reminds me that silence has not answered her. 
‘With earnest determination she says, ‘$ want 
mamma.” Then I say, ‘Mamma has gone to 
sleep.” ‘*Where?” ‘*Gone to rest; gone 
where is no aching pain, no hungering grief; 
gone into the light of infinit knowledge, or 
into the darkness of pulseless clay.” 

To the little ones these answers mean noth- 
ing. I would hav them mean much. My heart 
yearns to satisfy them. But this is all I can 
say. Can yousay more? Are we not all chil- 
dren when brought face to face with death? 
„Death! the leveler of all aspiration; *‘ the an- 
odyne of pain;” ‘‘the panacea of all our ills.” 

All the tribes of men, scattered along the 
banks of laughing brooks and angry rivers, 
along the shores of the murmuring sea and 
smiling lakes of all the earth, we are told, hay 
each had their philosophy; but in the light (?) 
of all their philosophies we are standing as 
they hav stood, dumb, before this anxious 
question, ‘‘ Where are the dead?” 

There hav, we know, been men at every point 
in the flooding tide of time who, possessed of 
more credulity or finesse than their fellows, hav 
essayed to answer this question for them; but 


the ebb of each individual ripple on the ocean! moral value it contains. 


The latter, though, 


of life has verified only the ignorance or hypoc- | form but a thread of gold in a cable of dross, 


risy of the answer. From the savage fetichist 
who rocked the cradle of mankind, through the 
centuries of astrolatry and polytheism, through 
the evolving sects of monotheism, down to the 
selfish Christicolist of our present civilization, 
all in the face of this great question, hav been 
and are but as the child on my knee or the 
one at my side. The one at my side, possess- 
ing the more voluble tongue, is enabled by it 
to express more readily his childish wisdom or 
ignorance. 

So it is with those who would answer love's 
inquiry for the dead. Some make answer, as 
my baby answers, only in infant prattle they 
hav copied from others. Others giv, as the child 
at my side often givs, an answer remarkable 
only for its volubility and the ignorance it ex- 
poses. 

To my babies’ pleading question I can only 
answer, ‘‘Mamma is dead.’ But this to them 
is nothing. It does not bring them near enough 
to that mother, ‘“‘ whose every word was love, 
and every smile was joy,” to satisfy the long- 
ings of their childish hearts—nor mine, nor 
yours. 

In my efforts to soothe them, the couplets of 
Mary Mapes Dodge occur to me, and truth 
forces their utterance: 

“ We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so 
deep and still; 

The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek 
so pale and chill; 

The lids that will not lift again, though we 
may call and call; - 

The strange white solitude of peace that set- 
tles over all. 


“We know not to what other sphere the 
loved who leave us go; 

Nor why we re left to wonder still, nor why we 
do not know.” 

Then, to explain to them what it is to die, I 
talk to them of life, of being, and what it is to 
be, and of “how sweet it is to us this life we 
liv and see.” They comprehend this, for their 
young natures hav ina measure already sensed 
the conditions of physical being. I see in 
their eyes the sunshine of interest, and on 
their cheeks the flush of satisfaction. But 
the one at my sideasks with eagerness, ‘Where 
does mamma liv now?” This is a knife to me. 
I answer only with my tears, and by drawing 
her close to my wounded heart. Their faces 
become grave and troubled. I am dumb. 
Where the one life is so palpably clear, the 
other life is gloom. 

How forcibly comes the thought of Howells, 
“If we wake, we shall know. If we do not 
wake, we shall not even know we hav not 
wakened,.” 

For the Christian gentlemen who hav offered 
me tha consolations of their creed. I hav only 
feelings of gratitude and tenderest regard; but 
for their creed and its ‘‘consolations,” they 
must pardon me, and let my candor plead that 
pardon, if I hav only a frigid contempt. Your 
creed’s theology is barbarous, and its escha- 
tology childish. The former is based on chaos, 
and supported by credulity. The latter is but 
the plagiarized and garbled ebullition of the 
human heart. The one is venerable stupidity; 
the other systematized cupidity. The cries of 
its victims, of woe, of destitution, are an ac- 
companiment to every anthem of its praise. 
The hovel of wretchedness is shaded, but not 
wholly concealed, by its palatial church. In 
the view ofits imperious clergy, the background 
is marred by a cringing laity, and its ‘“‘ hope of 
heaven” is dwarfed by astultifying fear of hell. 

I hav, kind friends, your hope; but for the 
heaven of your creed I hav no desire; and its 
hell to me has no terrors. 

The hope of another life is grounded in our 
love of this life. It is the ‘‘balm in nature’s 
mighty Gilead” for the aggrieved heart of man. 

We are told “the waves of the ocean once 
laved the shores of a lifeless world; that in a 
simple protoplasmic cell-life came life—the 
sublime reality.” But in “the mother instinct 
of the first mammalia ” was born the infinit 
magnificence of that “sublime reality ”—love. 
Since the birth of love, hope, with loving touch, 
fingers the keys of the future, and, to the lis- 
tening human heart, givs only the symphony 
of joy, the cadence of rest. I love to liv; there- 
fore I believe our ‘‘futures will be fruit of all 
the past.” ` 

My moiety of knowledge as to the arithmetic 
of the universe cannot giv mathematical proof 
of that ‘‘ other life,” and, instead of asserting 
what I cannot prove, I affirm only the ‘*hope,” 
and what nature has given all men to feel. 

You would send me to the Bible for the 
proofsI so earnestly seek. It is but a flash 
of darkness on the present twilight of my 
search. I open it; I find a cosmic genesis that 
brings a smile for its peuril simplicity. 

I read the ‘‘garden scene,’ and think: For 
eating an apple in violation of her express 
commands, she, for whom I sorrow to-night, in 
her most irritable moments, would scarcely box 
the ears of the child on my knee; yet, for such 
trifling offense, the Jehovah of the Jews con- 
signs, not only the childish Adam and Eve, but 
unnumbered millions of their progeny, to a 
“ hell,” compared with which physical death 
is a thrill of joy. 

The learned divines (?).hav told us the first 
pages of ‘‘ inspiration” are allegorical, and I 
am urged to read further. I dos^; but I must 
take my reason with me. With it, aided by the 
subtleties of your scholastic commentaries, I 
discover that your Christology rests upon these 
juvenile allegories of Genesis. 

To one whose faith enables him to swallow 
mountains as well as move them, they may af- 
ford great consolation; but in men, taught at 
the feet of an altruistic Gamaliel, these fables 

do not fill the ‘‘ aching void.” 

Bo I must respectfully lay your Bible aside. 
“Respectfully,” for its literary value and the 


dewdrops in the putrid well of Kali. 

The plowshare of time is rapidly converting 
our hopeful future into broken past; and soon 
will turn the garden of our smiles and tears 
into the fallow of eternal rest. 

Rest!—What is that rest? ‘A dreamless 
sleep?” An eternity of prattling the praise of 
egotism? Or shall it not rather bea refreshing, 
potent, reciprocal altruism? : 

These questions must be settled at the bar of 
reason, under the pleading of fact, and not by 
one nor any number of ethereal guesses. 

Man's history ig brief. A birth, a rivulet of 
joy, a torrent of pain, then—death. A moth- 
er's breast, a struggle, then a grave. This 
much we know. 

The canvas of the future is spread upon the 
easel of human affection. It is unsullied by 
any Materialistic -‘dust” or Theistic ‘‘shad- 
ow;” and to-night, from the palette of my heart, 
hope guides the brush through a sketch of 
home—a real terrestrial genre—in lines of love 
and beauty. This sketch is for me. There is 
yet ample room upon the canvas for the sub- 
lime perhaps of every man, woman, and child 
in nature’s universe. 

I trust no one will exhibit so broad and com- 
prehensiv a want of judgment as to take per- 
sonally any word, thought, or shade of thought 
in the above. 

My hope is that those who know me best will 
best understand me.. : 

I hav written, not to wound, not for contro- 
versy. I simply write the thoughts that come 
to me at an hour when man must think, must 
feel the force of his thought. 

The noble, generous, Christian hearts who 
gathered round me to-day—my day of trial; 
who would not allow a single expressed wish 
of mine to go ungratified; who gave me the 
honest commiseration of honest hearts—these 
must ever occupy a prominent seat in the tem- 

ple of my love and esteem. W. H. GANTZ. 


NATURALCURE 


Consumption, Constipation, Bright’s Diseme, New 
xalgia, Rheumatism, * Colds” (Fevers), Ete- 


How Sickness Originates and How to Prevent it. A 
Health Manual for the People. 12mo, 2i8 pp., extra 
cloth, $1.00. 

The most original Health Manual published in many 
years, and should be in the hand- of all who would 
either retain or regain their healih. Many of the ~up- 
posed chief canses of sickness are shown to be of com- 
paratively Mtile influence, while the real causes ure 
pointed out and shown to be constantly operative in 
the daily pracrices that are well-nigh universal. 


How to Feed the Baby, 


To MaKe Her HeEALTRY AND Happy. With Health 

Hints. By ©. E. Paez, M.D. Fourth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. 12mo, paper, 5O ceuts ; extra 
cloth, 75 cents. : 

Dr. Page has devoted much attention to the subject, 
hoth in thia country and im Europe, noting the Con- 
dition of children and then making careful inquiries as 
10 the feeding, etc., and this work is a special record of 
¿xperience with his own child. 
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HORSES: 
THEIR FEED AND THEIR FRET. A Mannal of Horse 

Hygiene, invaluable fur the Veteran or the novice 

pointing ont the cause~ of * Malaria,” *' Glarder-,’ 

“ Pink Eye,” Distemper.” ete., and How to Pre- 

vent and Counteract them. by C. B. Paes, M.D., with 

a Treatise and Notes on Shoeing by Sir George Cox 

and Col. M. C. Weld. 150 pages; 12mo, paper, 50 

cents ; extra cloth, 75 cents. 

Wo have here ina condensed form much that is valu- 
able on the care of horses, that has not belore been 
published. 

Will besent by mail, post-paid, to any ad@vess on 


receipt of price. 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 

This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculcates moral duties and human rights from a 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 


Oreana, Ill., Jan. 1884. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


THE KERNER STYLOGRAPHIC PEN, 


ONLY $1.50.—The Best Pen for 


the Least Money.—$1.50 ONLY. 


The KERNER STYLOGRAPHIC PEN is the best and the cheapest, and is the only good stylographic 
pen that sells for $1.60. The correspondents of newspapers who purchase a Kerner Stylographic Pen and 
use.it will make the printers happy. Money refunded in case of dissatisfaction. 


Address: 


GEORGE MACDONALD, - 
74 Third ave., New York. 


D. M.BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 
A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the Worl. 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. | N 


With s steel plate engraving of the author in Vol. I. 
and each volume inustrated with forty-seven cuts. 


SY D. M. BENNETT, i 


t 
Late editor Of Tuu TRUTH SEEKER, author of A Trota 
Beuga in Europe,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “The World's 82ges, Think. 
ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of l 
the Church,” etc.. etc. 


Handsomely bound in red cloth, $6.50; 
in leather, red edges, $9.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, 310.50. 

Readers of TEE TRUTH SEEKER know the circumstances | 

nder which this work was written. The last words 
penned by the great author were for the four ù ynlume 
which was nearly completed at tis death, and which will 
now contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial. Mua. Bennett was a very pat‘'ent and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and custouis Of te different peo- 
ples of the many places he visited. The every-day 
life of all nations is laiu before the reader by one who has 
visited them and beheld them with hisown eyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the various countries he visited. and the morality of so- 
celled pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian Countries, muck to the detriment Of the iatter ; 
The work is a 


Freethinker’s History of the World. | 


This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
shonid be in every Libera}'s library Besides its ivtatnsic 
worth it isa memento of ove of the greatest Freethinkers 
the world has known—Of One who ranka with Voltaire 
and Palne tn the force and clearness of his writings. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. ' 
33 Clintou Piace. | 
New Yurk city. 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of " Prometheus,’ “Gottlie).” and *Inge:soll 
and J. sus." 


A Ratical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir- 
tuesof natural humanity as opposed to the hypocrisy of 
upernaturai religiou; crowded with ftncident and full of 
progresaiv ideas and the poetry of the future. ` 


PRICE $1.00 ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


God and the State, 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 
Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 

52 pages, octavo. Price licents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS 


No. 1._The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material e niverse; the Law of: or- 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2.—Origin of Lite; i; 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
rahe and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 

cents. 


o. 3.—The Development of the Spirit 


After Transitioa. 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 


Price, 10 cents. 


No.4 -Tre Process of Mental Action; 
ie, How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
15 cenis. 


No. 5.—The Origin of the Christian Relig- 


ion. 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Ohrisg- 
tianity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 75 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


i Rome. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace of 


esun. 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrot- the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 


No. l.—Experiences of Samuel Rowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E. 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 25 cents. 


Lrter Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 

A Supplement To No.1 
Anu bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. . 

No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


20 cents. 


KERSEY GRAVES’S WORKS. 


Sixteen Saviors or None. By Ker- 
sey Graves, author of the World’s Sixteen 
Crucified Saviors; The Bible of Bibles, 
and Biography of Satan. Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1. 


Bible of Bibles; or, Twenty-seven 
Divine Revelations, containing a descrip- 
tion of tweuty-seven bibles and an expo- 
sition of two thousand biblical errors in 
science, history, morals, religion, and 
general events. Also a delineation of the 
characters of the principal personages of 
the Christian Bible and an examination 
of their doctrines. Price, $2. 


i Biography of Satan; or, a Historical 


Exposition of the Devil and his Fiery Do- 
mains. Price, 35 cents, 


= 


Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


Jamms Asuman, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

J. F. Bugs, 449 Main street, Hartford, Ct. 

W. B. Cooxs, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto, Can. 

D. F. Keewmr, Park City, Utah. č 

FERDINAND Prister, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. F. Rersovrn, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. J. H. Ruones, 505 1-2 No.8th st., Phila., Pa. 

A. M. Srmvens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny 
City, Pa. 

Mrs. ELMINA D. SLENKER, Snowville, Va. 

D. Woour, 620 No. 5th st., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. S. Mansrreip, Tucson, Arizona. 

A. Bzrunz, 140 Montgomery st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. i 

Josera Marsa, Northampton, Mass. 

Omas. 5. Copurn, 123 Essex st., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

M. V. Tuomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 

S. B. Wricut, 385 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 

Tuo’s Foreman, 1414 Chicago st., Omaha, Neb 

8. D. Moors, Adrian, Mich. Box 465. 

Dr. J. L. Yosx, San Jose, Cal. 

GO. 8. RowLeEy, Jackson, Mich, 

JoszpH L. ANDREW, Liberal, Mo. 

E. Kerra, Animas City, Col. 

Onartes Watts & Co., London, England. 

A. Arwoop, Eaton Rapids, Mich, 

Curis. Brown, Burlington, Kan. 

A. Exwry, Lebanon, Oregon. 

Grorcs LONGFORD, 25 Otter st., Phila., Pa. 


The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news deal- 
ers upon application. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN’S’ 


JEWELRY STORE, 


ROCHELLE, ILL., 


IS ALWAYS è 


Headquarters for Holiday Goods. 


Over 100 Gold Watches, ranging in value from $10 
to $400, in stock continually. Silver Watches, Chains, 
Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, Earrings, 
etc.; also Silver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy 
Goods in proportionate large quantities. A fine 3- 
ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $9. A fine 4-ounce 
Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11 Jewels, 
Quick Train, dust-proof Movement, $16.50 (retails 
everywhere for $22 to $25). Best 4-ounce Case, Stem 
Winder, Full (15) Jeweled Watch, patent Regulator, 
$25. A Ladies’ Good, Solid Gold Elgin Stem-Winder, 
$25. The same, heavier and 14 karat, $35. All 25 
per cent below regular prices. A Chronograph, 1-4 
gsecone Horse-Timer, and ‘ #ly-Back,” in Heaviest 
18 Karat Case, $175. A Double Chronograph for tim- 
ing two horses, or double record, a fifth second, best 
in the world, $200. Also ‘‘ Repeaters,’’ striking 
hours, quarters, and minutes, $100 less than Broad- 
way prices. Ladies’ Watches ornamented with 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 
Flowers, Peacock in Rubies and Diamonds, Varie- 
gated Colored Gold, Embossed Birds and Flowers, 
Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, etc., etc, 
No finer goods at Tiffany’s, N. X. 

Send mea check for amount you desire to pay for 
a Watch or other goods, describe as near as possible, 
and I will send prepaid to any part of the United 
States, and refund cash on demand if not entirely satis- 
factory. I please all, and hundreds of my customers 
Cheerfully testify to tne fact. Refer to Rochelle 
National Bank, and Brothers Remsburg and Follett. 
The latter says in his “‘ Catalog of the Life Members 
of the State Liberal League :’’ “I stepped over to see 
Otto Wettstein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. I 
found him up to his ears in business, selling and 
sending off goods. His large jewelry store is truly 
marvelous for a town the size of Rochelle. I would 
advise all of our Liberal friends who are in want of 
anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they 
will make a greatsaving by so doing.” Correspond- 
ence solicited, 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


The Trinity, from Gibbon’ History of Christianity. 


History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “ History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 

z an “English Churchman,” and other scholars. 

1 vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 00 

This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 
originated, who were its founders, and what were the 
sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. 

“TI know of no book that contains more real and val- 
vable information upon the origin of Christianity.”’— 
R. G. INGERSOLL. 

“ One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published." —Boston Jivestigator. 


Tan SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 
ŝlm5 


$72 


A WEEK, $12 a day athome easily made. Coatl 
Outtit ires. Address Teur & Oo. Auguste, Me. 
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UKET. Price, $18. 
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LADIES’ MAGNETIG JA 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


EUREKA MACNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 


letter or In person free of charge. Send 
for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 


Cincinnata Ohio 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced 
and that your ailments can be eradicated without the 


THE AOME OF PERFEOTION: 


that our claims are correct in every particular 
aid of MEDIOIN. THESE APPLIANCES ARE 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in | Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


One Week. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 

Dx. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hay received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIC CLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as eyer. I hav 
algo been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hay experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffertng as I hay your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure. Yours respectfully, 

WM. H. CLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances whlch will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame 
patient. We do mot, like the Old School Physician, 
Change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. 


Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
Dz. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuraigia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
On. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hay since Tuesday, will soon be well, Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 
medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult Us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 
for you; it will pay you. 

SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 

DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, sothat I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of Bt. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian '} umor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About stx months ago I grewrapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called to the Eureka Magnotic Appltances. Asa drowning man 
Will catch ata straw, so did I catch at this faint hopeofacure. Four months ago I purchased asuilt, of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- z; 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to s 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hay, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 

Gratefully yours, MES. MARY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the Under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators 


- $6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts - + -= 600 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, - - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances, each, - += 500 
Leg Belts, each, - 2s 4,00 
Wristlets eaeh? = -7 -7 80 

ristlets, each, - . ; y 

Sleeping Caps, - - - - 4.00 p 
Ladies Jacket. - =- + 18.00 FE, 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - + + 15.00 7 
Superfine Insoles, - - - 1.00 y 


Children’s garments upon application. 


Any of the above garments sent toany address Upon receipt of pricé, «rd we will return the money 
if Lhey are not as represented in every respect. If you are uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send Us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat. you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are seliing worthless appliances ^ar, yet we will 
guarantee that the magnetic quality isa hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular procecs. and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after belng magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any | 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific | 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


sont ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are sc poor that they cannot procure them, being but & trifle higher | 
than ordinary Clothing. 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will. 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATIS, LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWEI 


reas further information. DR. L, TENNEY, 
act naa) Bace Street, cor. Ath Streat, Otneinnatt,O. 


DR. Fat LOWS 


is a regularly educat- 
ed and legally quah- 
fied physician, and 
the most successful, 
as his practice will 
prove. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseases 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
SPER MATORRHGA 
aud IMPOTENCY 
as the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
sexual excesses in mA- 
turer years, causing 
night emisslons by 
N dreams, loss of sexual 

NS AS AM power,rendering mar- 
riage Improper and Unhappy, etc., are cured per- 
Manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO: STOMACH MEDION USED. lı is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, wuich is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send two 2-cent 
stamps for his * Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R. P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisinent. 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
Cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronuge.”’ ly3 


perday at home. Samples worth $5 tree. 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Mae 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID 


THYSELF. iE 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitallty, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses, A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 126 prescr!ptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua- 
ble. So found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lotof any physician, 800 pages, bound in beautifai 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechantoal, 
literary, and professional—than any Other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re. 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid, Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National M 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers 

This book should be read by the young for instr 
tion, and by the affiicted for relief. It will ben 
all,—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman,— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perleuce, Chronic and obstinate diseases hav baf- 
fled the skill of all other physcians H a 
specialty. Such treated successfully t AL 


ier ia an instance of failure. THYSELF 
{UPTUHES GUREDS 


my Medical Compound and Improyed 
člastic Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
90 days. Reliable references given. Send 
stamy for circular, und say m what paper 
pon aawo mp advertivement. Address ans 


M. p. Gilling Ary awe auran Hh, A 


$66 a week in vour own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. a uur & Co.. Pordand. Me 


PLAIN HOME TALK, 


EMBRACING 


Medical Common Sense. 
BY E. B. FOOTE, M D. 


This book is a plain talk about the human system, the 
aabite of men and women, the causes and prevention of 
dtsease, our sexual relations and social natures. Itis međ- 
{cal common sense applied to causes, prevention, and cure 
wf chronic diseases, the natural relatione of men and 
vamen to each other, society, love, marriage, parentage 
etc. Embellished with two hundred tiluatrations. Price 
“1.0, Sold at, THE TRUTH SEKKER “thee, 

Ciint-n Place N Y, 


gg 
Warranted. 
ND PTA 
CHEAPEST 
and best in the world. 
None as good, and pure. 
Buy direct from the Grower. 
Expr. or Postage paid to you. 
20000 Gardeners buy and piant my 
Seeds. My new beautiful illustra- 
ted Garden Guides cost me $2000. 
FREF to everybody. Seeds at 3e. 
pa pkt. Cheap as dirt bv oz. & th, 
Send your address for prettiest FREE BOOK 
printed. R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford. IN. 


SKETCH OF THE. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SALADIN. 


(W. STEWART ROSS.) 
Avery {nteresting biography of aremarkable man 
Price 10 cente. Address, 
THE TRUTH AKEEER, 
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MORE happiness is secured by maintaining a 
proper control of the passions, the appetites, and 
selfish desires than in allowing them to be the ton- 
troling motiv, and in yielding to their dangerous in- 
finences. Immoderate selfishness is man’s great 
fault. It makes him unjust to his fellow-man; it 
causes him to 8°e his own advantage, his own profit, 
and his own pleasure, even to the detriment and in- 
jury of his fellow-beings. —D. M. Bennett. 


THERE can be no doubt at all that in this world 
honesty is often the very worst policy. There can be 
no doubt that a certain flexibility and elasticity oi 
soul and conscience may make a man get on, as Con- 
cerns this world, when rigid integrity would stand 
in his way. Nothing would be easier than to men- 
tion striking instances in which men threw away 
their chance of the highest places by an act of inju- 
dicious honesty, and in which a little toadyism, a 
little sneaKkiness, a little sinking of the downright 
honest man, paved the way to the grandest worldly 
advancement, A trader who never Puffs his wares 
as better than they really are may not drive such a 
business as the brazen individual who never spareér 
the trumpet. . But let us do right still. Lei 
ns speak the truth and liv the truth, no matter what 
we may lose by it. Worldly success may, perhaps, 
pe gained by unworthy means; but we will not hav 
it at the price.— Counsel and Comfort by a Country Parson, 


MAN's unhappiness, as I construe it, comes of his 
greatness; it is because there is an infinit in him 
which, with all his cunning, he cannot quite bury 
under the finite. Will the whole finance ministers 
and upholsterers and confectioners of modern Eu- 

ope undertake, in joint stock company, to make one 

hoeblack happy? They cannot accomplish it, above 
an hour or two; for the shoeblack aiso has a sou) 

nite other than his stomach, and wouid require, i1 
you consider it, for his permanent satisfaction and 
gatnration, simply this alloument—no more and nu 
Jess: God's infinit universe altogether to himself, 
therein to enjoy infinitly and fill every wish as fast 
as itrose. Oceans of Hockheimer, a throat like that | 
of Ophiuchus—speak not of them; to the infinii 
shoeblack they are as nothing, No sooner is your 
ocean filled than he grumbles that it might hav bsen 
of better Vintage. Try him with half ot a universe, 
of an omnipotence; he sets to quarreling with the 
proprietor of the other half, and declares himsel! 
the most maltreated of men. Always there is a black 
spot in our sunshine; it is even, as I said, the shad- 
ow of ourselvs.—Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 


But human bodies are sic fools, 
For a’ their colleges and schools, 
That when nae reul ills perplex them, 
They mak’ enow 'hemselvs to vex them; 
And as the less they hav to sturt them, 
In like proportion, less will hurt them. 
‘ —Burns's Twa Dogs. 


BE not among wine-bibbers; among riotous eaters 
of fissh; for the drunkard and the glutton shall 
come to poverty, and drowsiness shall ciothe a man 
with rags. Hearken unto thy father that begot thee, 
and despise not thy mother when she is old. Buy 
the truth, and sell it not; also wisdom and instruc- 
tion and understanding.—Proverbs xxiii, 20-23. 


ALL we need, it is said, in this advanced stage of 
European civilization, is an amiable ethics and an 
easy after-life in prospect, with no terrors appre- 
hended. The compromise which is so pieaded for 
must embrace such things as these: the exclusion 
of dogmas” of all sorts; a declared indifference to- 
ward “speculativ belief;” a rejection of supersti- 
tions—the devil included; yet, most of ali, is de- 
manded the rejection of that one doctrin which, 
more than any other article of the obsolete theology, 
offends our modern philosophy and outrages its 
sensibilities—we therefore insist Upon the utter re- 
moval of the ancient belief concerning the vicarious 
death of Christ. On these terms 4 continuance may 
be granted to Ohbristianity.—Jsaac Taylor. [Note. Few 
men of the last generation exerted a wider influence 
on the nobler order of minds than the author of the 
“ Natural History of Enthusiasm ;’’ nor is his power 
expended. During half & century of a busy life he 
produced works of the highest order—works that 
are destined to influence the thought of unborn gen- 
erations. It is curious to notice the varying fates of 
great men. To one who can look back sixty years or 
80, it oan hardly fail to bring sad thoughts to reflect 
how many men that swayed the higher order of 
minds in England (and perhaps not less those of 
this continent) are now all but forgotten. In my 
young days Dr. Chalmers in Scotland and Arch- 
nishop Whately in Ireland were names of great 
power, and now who ever thinks of them? Jeffrey, 
too, of the Edinburgh Review, is no longer a name to 
conjure with. Even Lord Brougham has vanished 
out of sight, and Lord Macaulay has lost his charm. 
He was a brilliant essayist, but he seldom speculated 
on the higher problems of humanity, and, though 
sufficiently versatil, he had small claim to the title 

` of “ philosophic thinker.” In that respect he was 
every way inferior to J. 8. Mill, and even to the 
Recluse of Stamp Rivers. Isaac Taylor was 
through life a defender of the Christian faith, but 
he was no purblind bigot, and in the above descrip- 
tion of what he called ‘‘ the drift of thought,” at the 
olose of 1864, he has left us a sketch of coming events 
that every succeeding year has but confirmed. In 
his case, ‘‘the wish was not father to the thought.” 
But he saw that the tide had turned, and that old 
thoughts wsre Passing away. Smaller men may see 
it now, and whether they hope it or fear it, the 
“drift” is inevitable.—Hylaz.| 
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Odd? and Ends. 


Two boys quarreling: “My pa is a preacher an’ 
will go to heaven.” *“ Yes, an’ my pa is a doctor an’ 
can kill your ole pa.” 


A LITTLE six-year-old orphan, upon being asked to 
name the leading festival in the church, replied. 
“The strewberry festival.” 


“ON yes,” said the indignant old lady, * he is a 
man who will do most anything. Why, do you, 
know, I’ve seen him eat tripe,” 


A GIRL is sweet, 
But oh! how bitter 
The eame girl is 
‘When & dress don’t fit her! 


A GENTLEMAN who had been struck by a young 
lady's beauty was determined to follow the injunc- 
tion and ‘ kiss the rod that smote him.” 


THIS year young men who don’t want to get mar- 
ried will wear large placards on their breasts, read- 
ing, “I never had any experience in nursing babies 
and don’t want any.” - 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUR GIRLS. 

‘ Good day, gentlemen.” 

“Good day,” said the horse reporter, looking up 
and discovering a young lady in the apartment. 

“I would like to show you a work which I am sell- 
lng,” she began, “and am sure it will prove both 
interesting and instructiv.” i 

“ What's it about ?” asked the horse reporter. 

“ The book,” continued the fair canvasser, “is by 
one of our best-Known writers and speakers, and is 
entitled, ‘ What Shall We Do With Our Girls?’ The 
question is certainly one of paramount importance, 
and—” 

“are your girla bothering you much this season 7’ 
inquired the friend of Maud 8. 

“Why, no,” said the young lady, blushing vio- 
lently—“ that ig—why, of course I havn't any daugh- 
ters.” 

“ Oh, you’re out on the road telling people what to: 
do with your girls before you’re even married, let. 
alone the mother of a few visions of loveliness ? 
Well, that’s allright. Some of our best cook-books: 
hav been written by people who didn’t know a grid- 
iron from the Fifteenth Amendment.” jj 

“But this question of what shall be done with the 
girls is really an important one,” continued the 
young lady. ‘Hav you ever given it a thought ?’" 

“I can’t say that I hav,” replied the horse re- 
porter. “I suppose we might tie ’em up in the back 
yard when a circus comes to town.”’ g 

“I hardly think you comprehend the question im 
all its bearings. What is the legitimate sphere of 
woman; in what fleld of action can she best display 
and make use of the God-given talents, attributes of 
mental force, and physical grace with which she 1s 
endowed? These are living, burning issues, and 
must be fairly met. When we see—”’ 

“All right,” said the horse ‘reporter, ' you cam 
meet them if you want to. _Woman’s sphere, so far 
as I hav been able to discover, is to never hav break 
faston time. It is no doubt a somewhat limited one, 
but she is gradually reaching out into the great un- 
known, and will eventually grasp with her lily-white 
fingers the black demon of injustice that has so long 
oppressed her, and strangie in the very stronghol¢ 
of its power the great wrong which for centuries has 
baffled her efforts at advancement along the great 
highway of progress.” : 

“Why, that’s lovely!” exclaimed the young 
** You believe in lady suffrage, don’t you ?” 

“Lady who?” 

“Lady suffrage—believe that ladies should vote, 
and hav all the political privileges that areaccorded: 
men. That's just what this book says. That chap- 
ter is perfectly sweet. It’s just lovely.” 

“JT presume so. But how about the chapter that 
says women should not cramp and distort their bod- 
ies with corsets and their feet with tight shoes? The 
gaunt demon of unrest that lurks in the maternal 
bunion may, in the child of that mother, become an 
ever present monster of pain.” 

«Oh, those chapters are horrid! What the world 
is interested im are the nobler attributes of woman 
—her soul and heart.” 

“Yes, the soul-and-heart business is all right, but 
you must remember that the humble liver, working 
away unostentatiously, is also a pretty good scheme, 
and without healch woman can never attain success. 
The deadly grasp of the steel-ribbed corset and the 
fatal grip of the gleaming garter are hurrying to 
early graves the women of our land. The beautiful 
eyes that should sparkle so brightly are dull and 
lusterless, the cheek whose whiteness should be rə- 
lieved by the rosy blush of health is sallow and wan, 
and the fairest temple ever made is rendered a 
ghastly ruin by the one who should take the greatest. 
pride in its beauty.” 

* And will you buy a book ?” asked the young lady,. 
“I'm sure you talk beautifully.” 

s No,” replied the horse reporter, ‘I cannot buy’ 
a book, because actions speak louder than words, 
and I do not wish to disturb the dramatic critic who: 
isin the next room trying to write soul without a. 
large 8.” 
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Near Glen-Allen, Bollinger Co., Mo., on the Iron 
Mountain Railroad, 180 miles south of St. Louis, 
offers a home and employment to all acceptable 
men and women who may wish to join it. A copy 
of the Communist, ita monthly paper, will be sent free 
to all who request it. Address 
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(cream color with black spots); Double Portulaca (8 
colors); New Fairy Queen Stock (profusion of lovel. 
pink flowers; Clarkia (10 vars.) New Catalog, wit 
elegant plate of Pansies in 10 colors, 50., or free with 
seeds, L. W. GOODELL, Seed Grower, 

pe Amherst, Mass, 


`. the question by until the pastor called. 


` by St. John. ‘This is nearly as bad as a novel- 


` the average number of decrees per year was 
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the purpose of discovering the: credit of the 
witness. ‘‘ A man is competent to testify who 
believes in the existence, of God,” he said, “and 
that divine punishment either in this life or the 
life to come will be the consequence of perjury. 
No judicious tribunal is bound to inquire 
whether a witness be a Protestant or Romanist, 
Mormon, Jew, gentile, a Spiritualist or a Ma- 
terialist,”—Sun. 


Hotes and Qlippings. 


. An Italian correspondent, by no. means par- 
ticularly fond of Roman Catholicism, says that, 
judging from the money sent him, the pope’s 
spiritual influence was never greater. 


“Papa, is Ash Wednesday the day the cart 


calls for the cinders in the back yard?” asked a 
Long Island boy. His father smiled, and put 


AT a druggist’s door, in Seville, appeared the 
sign, “Spirits of all kinds sold here.” . A joker 
passing by, thought it funny to go in and ask 
the druggist for ‘all you hay on hand of the 
malignant spirit.” The druggist, without an 
instant’s hesitation, turned to an assistant and 
gave the order in an imperativ tone: ‘Joaquin, 
run up to the second floor and bring down my 
mother-in-law. Here is somebody to buy her.” 


Women are coming to the fore. A jury of 
women tried a divorce case at Cheney, Wyo- 
ming, recently, and Mrs. Dora Barnett is a 
bailiff in Lewis county, Washington Territory. 


A Rev. Mr. Kızan, of Texas, is paid so 
poorly by his congregation that he works in a 
saw-mill during the week. A few who hav 
heard him preach wish that he would work in 
the saw-mill Sunday, 


Tue question of vivisection came before Ox- 
ford Convocation the other day on the vote for 
giving effect to a grant made last June for a 


Tue scholarship of 48 young ladies in the laboratory. “The anti-vivisectionists strongly 


Harvard Annex is higher than the average of 
the male undergraduates, but the young men’s 
pride is soothed when the contest turns on 
foot-ball, base-ball, and rowing matches. 


In an old church play Noahis made to swear 
by 188 against 147. 
ist making William Penn whistle a bar of 
“Home, Sweet Home” before he recollected 


: ous son had got his license to practice law 
that the tune had not then been composed. 8 P à 


Tux proprietor of a barroom was placed on 
trialin Washington Territory, under indictment 
for keeping a disorderly resort. Seven women 
were on the jury, and all were firm for convic- 
tion; but the five men stood doggedly for 
acquittal. 


ScuENECTADY rejoices in the dnuacmion of a 
mayor of great piety. Hisnameis Young. He 
has recently joined the church, and patronizes 
the Salvation Army. He refused to permit an 
entertainment called ‘‘The Devil’s Auction” 
on the ground that it is immoral. His defalea- 
tion is not yet announced. 


Father, Attorneys-at-Law. 


Somr years ago a little daughter of Mr. Cod- 
dington, a noted New York auctioneer, ran out 
of the door and saw a beautiful rainbow for the 
first time in her life. Standing but a moment 
in awestruck admiration, she rapturously called 
out: “Papa! papa! come here, do come here! 
I des that’s the ribbon Dod ties his bonnet 
with.” 


Dıvorce is slightly on the increase in Scot- 
land. During the ten years previous to 1874 


ans are all Roman Catholics. 


As for Colonel Ingersoll, remarked Stephen 
Dorsey the other day during an interview, 
what can I not say? You hav seen it reported 
that his fee for defending me in the Star route 
cases was $100,000. Itis false. Col. Ingersoll 
never made a charge against me for the entire 
two years of service. Ingersoll is a wonderful 
man. He is a great lawyer, great orator, and 
great character. The man who makes his wife 
happy and his children feel at home is always 
a great man. A character more complete was 
never known, and since Shakspere no greater 
genius. 


thirty-five; in the subsequent five years the 
averaged increased'to fifty-nine; during 1880 
there were eighty-one divorces; in 1881 there 
were seventy-eight, in 1882 sixty-ihree, and 
last year seventy-five. 
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Rev. A. E. Hiecens, formerly pastor of the 
First Methodist Episcopal church of tbis city, 
gave a lecture in Scard’s Hall, Sunday evening, 
wherein he stated that his orthodox views had 
‘undergone a material change. Heis no longer 
‘a man-worshiper, and believes only in one 
‘God. His new departure created a sensation. 
—Leavenworth ( Kan.) Times. 


Tus Prince of Wales has made a tour of the 
slums of London and seen squalid poverty and 
unmitigated misery face to face. The Boston 
Globe wonders what he thought of it, and 
whether it occurred to him that perhaps pov- 
erty is not a dispensation of divine providence, 
to be endured cheerfully on an empty stomach, 
but 2 symptom of disease in the social system, 
to be cured by wise treatment and radical 
change of conditions. Did this inspection of 
the slums stggest to the Prince of Wales that 
there must be something wrong in England 
that he should hav lived in idleness and luxury 
these years while other Englishmen were work- 
ing and starving? Probably not. It is not 
likely that his education has been of the kind 
that helps men to see clearly and think truly. 
It is more likely that he was shocked to see 
such squalor and was really sorry that all these 
people were so poor and dirty and ignorant and 
hungry, but regarded it all as an inevitable and 
incurable evil, the symptoms of which could 
be softened to some extent by judicious charity 
and raising of the poor rates. And yet it is 
well that he should see for himself what pov- 
erty is and why men murmur at government 
which does not govern but grinds. 


A MURDERER under sentence of death at 
White Plains, N. Y., is selling copies of the 
following pious card for a few cents each: 
“Take comfort in the thought that God knows 
your sinful nature better than you know it 
yourself, Yours, T. Hoffman.” The sheriff says 
that Hoffman's piety is unquestionable, but that 
his veracity is occasionally very much at fault. 


In most of the states a belief in the existence 
of a supreme being is necessary to constitute a 
person a competent witness in a court of law. 
How far a witness’s religious faith can be in- 
quired into became a question recently decided 
by the supreme court of New Hampshire, The 
court said there was no error of law in a ref- 
eree’s refusal to allow a man to be asked on 
cross-examination whether the spirit of Daniel 
Webster was present aiding him in the trial, 
and whether he had been assisted by departed 
spirits in obtaining information. Nor would 
it hav been an error of law to allow those in- 
terrogatories. It was a question of fact how 
far the proposed inquiry could usefully go for 


opposed the vote, and an excited debate took 
place, a large number of non-resident members 
of the university being present. The dean of 
Christchurch and Dr. Acland supported the 
scheme, and Dr. Freeman, the historian, op- 
posed it. Eventually the motion was carried 


Oxy Judge Ochiltree, soon after his illustri- 


went off on a few days’ trip, “and Thomas,” 
said he, ‘you may as well hav a neat sign of 
the new firm painted and hung up over the 
office door.” When the old gentleman re- 
turned he did, indeed, see a neat sign over the 
office door. He examined it through his gold- 
rimmed spectacles, and then took off his bi- 
noculars and examined it again. The neat 
sign read thus: ‘Thomas P. Ochiltree and 


Tur Montreal Witness has this story of some 
sadly disappointed aborigines. When the In-} 
dian lacrosse team wásin England last summer 
a lady wrote asking the names and addresses 
of each redskin, as she wished to send them a 
little gift. The Indians expected something 
very material, but last week the parcel arrived 
by mail, and contained a number of little vol- 
umes printed in English, called, ‘‘ Weighty 
Words from the Scriptures,” being selections 
of texts from the New Testament. The Indi- 


From a rough draft of Prince Bismarck’s bill i 
for insuring men against accidents and death, Jle ws of the Week. 
it appears that all the various employers will 
be required to establish insurance companies, Saran Bernwanpr is arranging for a tour in 
and to pay the whole of the premiums on the Anen 
lives and limbs of their workmen, in propor- erica: 
tion to the wages earned by the latter, and to| Tux king of Spain has presented a stone to 
the danger tariff. Thus one element in the | be inserted in the Washington monument. 
previous bill, which formed such a bone of 
contention, has been dropped—namely, part 
payment by the state of the accident assurance 
premiums, with which the labor-givers, or cap- 
italists, are now to be exclusivly burdened. 
Should, however, any of the companies ( Genos- 
sen-schafien) prove unequal to their liabilities, 
they may be aided and even taken over by 
the state. 


Tus death of Wendell Phillips revives the 
following story, which was always good, and 
seems to grow better with each repetition: As 
Mr. Phillips was journeying over the New York 
Central, a rather pompous clergyman ap- 
proached him and asked, ‘ What is your aim 
in life?” To which Mr, Phillips bluntly re- 
plied, “To benefit the negro.” ‘Why don’t 
you go South then, and do it?” inquired the 
reverend gentleman. ‘‘ Well, that is worth 
thinking about,” answered Mr. Phillips, ‘‘but,” 
continued he, “I notice you wear a rather 
white necktie; I would like to ask what is your 
aim in life?” ‘*To save souls from hell,” was 
the answer. ‘ Well, then, why don’t you go to 
hell to do it?” asked Mr. Phillips, but he re- 
ceived noanswer. Hisclerical friend had gone 
into another car. 


Moncure D. Conway writes to the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle: ‘“ The Salvation Army appears 
to hav found a particularly congenial soil in 
Australia, Howe, the famous bushranger, used 
to read the scriptures regularly to his robber 
gang and swear them in on the prayer-book. 
One need only refer to the Australian Wur Cry 
for evidence of the extent to which the army 
is recruited from the eriminal classes. In this 
democratic country a notable sign of conversion 
to the army is a certain sottish egotism dis- 
played in those whose cases most call for hu- 
mility and penitence. At one of their frantic 
meetings a ‘sister’ declared: ‘Once I was a 
vile wretch, not fit for hell; but now my elder 
brother, the Lord Jesus, has taken me in hand 
and I feel too good for heaven.’ Another 
‘sister’ remarked that she had ‘knocked 
about with Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
Chinamen,’ but now she ‘knocked about with 
no one but the Lord Jesus Christ.’ There is a 
true larrikin ring about such expressions as 
these, and they can hardly fail to diffuse among 
the converts an impression that immorality, or 
even crime, is a light thing, easily washed away 
by ‘the blood’ and quite compatible with 
swift promotiun to sainthood and paradise.” 


Exucrnic lights are being introduced in Nor- 
folk, Va., which is the only city in that state so 
lighted. 


Tus Democrats are to hold their next na- 
tional convention for the nomination of a pres- 
idential candidate at Chicago on July 8th. 


Jons Dronan, of Brooklyn, died last Sunday 
while listening to a sermon in St. John’s 
church. The remainder of the congregation | 
escaped uninjured. 


BisHor Carr, of Dublin, Ireland, has issued 
a pastoral letter advising Irishmen not to emi- 
grate, as the condition of many in this country 
is more deplorable then at home. 


AnatronaL convention of the National Green- 
back Labor party, to nominate candidates for 
president and vice-president, has been called to 
meet in Indianapolis, Ind., on May 28th. 


Jews of Poltava, in south Russia, who are 
unable to show that they possess landed prop- 
erty, are being expelled by the Ohristians from 
that province. Many of them are forced to 
cross the Austrian frontier. 


Ir is reported that Great Britain will offor 
Abyssinia part of the territory taken from that 
country some years ago on condition that the 
Abyssinians liberate the Egyptian garrison in 
the southern part of the Soudan. 


Ex-Senaror SPENCER is to commence an Ac- 
tion against Attorney General Brewster for 
defamation of character and injury to business, 
placing the damages at $50,000. This is 
another branch of the Star route business. 


Seven of the sailors who lost their lives in 
the Jeannette Arctic expedition were buried at 
Woodlawn, near this city, last Sunday. Wash- 
ington’s Birthday was devoted to receiving the 
bodies ofthe dead mariners with civil and mil- 
itary honors. 


A TEMPERANCE orator of Greenport, N. Y., 
charges that a church in that town has a drunk- 
ard for a pastor, and a rum-seller for a Sun- 
day-school superintendent. A minister who 
conceived himself to hav been alluded to in the 
charge sues the orator for $10,000. 


A Toxepo judge has recently rendered the 
decision that marriage between negroes con- 
tracted while held as slaves is not binding on 
the contracting parties after emancipation, un- 
less cohabitation continued, This decision 
was made in the case of a colored man charged 
with bigamy. 


Horace GREELEY’s personal appearance, says 
a recent writer, was always a subject of remark 
from his boyhood. Rollin C. Mallary, a mem- 
ber of Congress from Vermont, who was an 
able champion of the American System, used 
to narrate a visit of his to the printing-office of 
a country newspaper at Poultney, Vt., his place 
of residence. His attention was attracted to a 
young compositor, who was rather awkwardly 
“sticking types,” and who, though full grown, 
was evidently the youngest apprentice in the 
office. His legs ran a good deal more than ‘fa 
feet” through his pantaloons, the sleeves of his 
coat scarcely reached below his elbows, his 
hair was very white and flaxen, and he was, on 
the whole, in the aggregate, taken separately 
and together, the greenest specimen of hu- 
manity we ever looked at, and this is saying a 
good deal, for “we keeps a looking-glass.” 
“That boy,” said Mr. Mallory, “will make a 
remarkable man; I can’t hold an argument 
with him on Masonry or anything else con- 
nected with politics.” As Mallary was consid- 
ered one of the ablest men in Congress, his re- 
mark caused me some surprise; and we not 
only “made a note of it,” but took another look 
at the “devil” (printer’s we mean), and could| what was said. Mr. Conkling denounces the 
not but trace in the expansiv forehead ‘a! report as stupidly untrue. Snyder acknowl- . 
mind formed in nature’s finest mold and | edges that the publication of the interview was 
wrought for immortality.” It was years after- unauthorized, but claims that it was substan- 
ward that we beéame aware of the fact that! tially correct. The dominie's questionable , 
that boy was Horace Greeley. proceeding is creating considerable comment, 


Tux House of Representativs of the United 
States recently passed resolutions of regret for 
the death of Herr Lasker, the German Liberal 
statesman, and forwarded them to the German 
government, Prince Bismarck has returned 
the resolutions, which he characterizes as a 
piece of impertinence on the part of Congress. 
His act is regarded as a direct affront to this 
country, 


Tue body of Salmi Morse was found floating 
in the North Biver, this city, on the morning 
of the 22d ult. Disappointment over the sup- 
pression of his Passion Play, to the production 
of which he had devoted all his means and 
many years of his life, is supposed to hav led 
to his suicide. His right name was Solomon 
Moses, and he was of Hebrew extraction. His 
age was about 65 years. 


Tuz Rev. Mr. Snyder, of St. Louis, recently 
held a private conversation with the Hon. Ros- 
coe Conkling, and then published a report of 
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A Sieethought Bomanee. 
Waifs and Wanderings. 


’ BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cuaprer XIV. 


THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY. 


“Give your feet a good washing,” said the ser- 
geant, “and you'll feel rested. Fil get the break- 
fast.” , 
Cupples limped to a little brook that crept un- 
willingly along, and gave his feet a refreshing bath; 
though he was about half asleep all the time, and 
his fingers and toes seemed like the phantoms of a 
dream. Re 

“Heres a jolly steak,” said the sergeant, “and 
potatoes fried to a charm, and plenty of crackers and 
coffee. Pitch in.” 

Cupples was used to eating, and did not wait to be 
urged. 

“Now let’s take a nap,” said the sergeant, after 
every scrap of food had been devoured. “You may 
kiss the cook if you want to, but you'll have to follow 
him into the land of dreams.” 

They slept until the middle of the afternoon. 

“ Now for dinner,” said the indefatigable cook on 
awaking. 

Soon a smoking dinner, radiant with the splendors 
of a prodigious appetite that no king’s gold could 
equal gleamed upon the stony table—not: of the law, 
but of the gospel. A good appetite with plenty to 
eat forms a happy coincidence. Either without the 
other is apt to make one skeptical of the goodness of 
things. A pocket without a dollar in it, and a 
stomach without gastric jvice, are profound sources 
of Infidelity, upon which the most eloquent preach- 
ing has no effect. 

Cupples started on his second night’s journey with 
renewed spirits, and more faith in providence. He 
held out quite well. In the early morning they 
arrived at their destination, the rugged spur of a 
somewhat lengthy sweep of hills from whence could 
be seen a valley through which ran a branch of the 
Ohio. Close at the foot of it stood the residence of 
Col. Bolton, glistening somewhat prominently in the 
midst of a grove of oaks. 

The castle was before them. But how should they 
storm it and carry off the prize? The first thing to 
‘do, of course, was to communicate with the prisoner, 
Amy, and put her on her guard, so that she might be 
ready to help in every possible way. It seemed 
a prodigious undertaking; but Cupples began to 
believe in his star, especially after eating his break- 
fast and taking a nap. Their base of operations was 
an abandoned woodman’s hut. Here they put their 
little kit with a bit of pork, crackers, and coffee. 

“Loaf ’round till evening,” said the sergeant. 
“Here's a bunch of cigars. Make yourself at home. 
Don’t be bashful. All mine is thine. I'll reconnoi- 
ter. Jil put on style, and pretend that I’m a deacon 
of a church in search of a few niggers for my cotton 


plantation, where they'll have a splendid chance’ 


to go to heaven at short notice.” 

_ For the first time in his life Cupples was left 
entirely alone in a mountain solitude. He rather 
enjoyed ‘the novel experience. It was a delightful 
June day, and heaven and earth were flooded with 
variant beauty. Behind him the pine-crested sum- 
mits rolled off into dark, tremendous gulfs, into 
which gorgeous masses of sunshine quivered like the 
banners of a routed army. In front the valley 
stretched away, dotted with white dwellings, and 
flecked with scattered gleams of the winding river. 
The afternoon rolled away with quiet pomp. The 
cloud-mountains and their far-sweeping purple shad- 
ows; the ample verdure flowing into a shining sea of 
blue, or bursting in shimmering radiance upon. dim 
hills; the near prospect of lofty trees and broad 
meadows, with little valleys shrinking away from the 
warm sun—all the interblending sights filled Cupples 
with joy. Still it must be confessed that he grew 
lonesome when came “still evening on,” and the light 

“of a human face would have been a relief to him. 

He thought the stars were rather cold companions, 
and heartily wished for a friendly smoke and chat. 
The low and awful thunder of the pines vibrating in 
the vast silence almost frightened him. Fortunately 
he was sleepy, and rolling himself in his blanket was 
soon in the full enjoyment of a midsummer night's 
dream, and, like the lion-hearted Bottom, roared as 
- gently as any nightingale. 


CHAPTER XY. 
THE DEVIL HIMSELF. 


Squire Bolton, as his neighbors called him—Ool. 
Jim Bolton he signed himself—sat on his broad 
piazza smoking as Jones came up and introduced 
himself as Deacon Hosea Jones, of Baton Rouge, 
negro trader. Bolton gave him a welcome and a cigar. 

“Ts business thriving?” said he. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the deacon. “They die off 
pretty rapidly nowadays; heaps of cotton, and it 


takes a lot of niggers to 

“ Good prices ?” 

“Fair. The trouble is they are getting into the 
habit of running off.” 

“ Bad habit,” said Bolton. “My niggers never run 
off. I never lost one. I’ve got a good pack of hounds, 
and I watch ’em,” 

The conversation rolled along in this way for an 
hour or two, with occasional flashes of silence. No 
new thought was introduced after the first few sen- 
tences, and so there is no need of further record. 

After dinner the talk was resumed with a little 
more sparkle. 

“ How many niggers have you got?” asked Hosea. 

“I don’t know as I want to sell any,” said Bolton, 
“unless I can get a spankin’ price. They are all 
good, tough as horses, and well whipped. They won't 
trouble anybody. They'll work like dogs, and be 
thankful for the chance. Nothing like ficggin’, I tell 
you. Begin early, and keep it up. Lick anigger all 
his life, and he’ll do as you want him to right along. 
If you let up there’s no knowin’ what'll happen. 
There isn’t one of my gang but I can scare with my 
little finger. That’s the way to make ’em valuable. 
Deacon, I’ve got a baby I’d like to get rid of. VU 
sell it for a fair price.” 

Hosea started at this proposition, and lost a bit of 
his churchly dignity. The sergeant stirred some- 
what in the tomb of the deacon. 

“What'll you take for it?” said he. 

“ A couple of hundred.” 

“ Pretty high.” 

“Rather, but it’s got the Bolton blood in it,” said 
the squire, with a wicked gleam.in his eyes. “It’s 
worth it. It'll make a smart one, I tell you. It’s al- 
ready run away.” - 

“ Run away ?” : : 

“Yes; the mother and the baby. But I’ve caught 
’em, though it was pretty tough work. They wouldn’t 
have got off if it hadn’t been formy boy Harry. He 
played the deuce with me.” 

“What, against his own flesh and blood! Dear 
me! He ought to study his Bible. If he was in my 
Sunday-school class Td learn him what is right. 
Honor thy father and mother is a bootiful text.” 


“ Ahem !” said Bolton with a dry laugh. “But you 
see the baby’s his’n. He swears the gal’s his wife. 
I wouldn’t care about it otherwise, you know. He 
might do as he was a mind to; keep the gal and the 
baby. But to stick to it, that she—my slave, my 
property, is his wife—damme, what nonsense! When 
I swore I’d sell ’em he-helped ’em away. But I’ve 
sent him packin’. Hes gone to college, and he'll 
stay there until he learns something about the world. 
Those infernal romantic notions he’s got from read- 
ing Shelley l be knocked out of him. Boys don’t 
know how to read poetry, anyway. They think they 
must believe every word of it. Ilike Shelley. He 
used to be my favorite. He’s quite stimulating—bet- 
ter than Byron on the whole. But who’d think of 
carrying out his silly notions of justice? Only a green 
boy who don’t know what arough-and-tumble world we 
liv in, and that love is a mere plaything, and not a 
rule to go by. But Harry’s got the stuff in him. 
He'll come out right. Hvil see that he can’t depend 
upon himself and his own ideas, but must do like the 
rest of us. We all hav to go through it. I myself 
thought slavery was wrong. But I’ve got over it. 
It’s good enough for me, and of course it’s good 
enough for others.” 

Of course it is. What better standard is there of 
judging the right and wrong of things than one’s 


keep the market supplied.” 


own comfort? Of course Squire Bolton had the true | 


measure. What easier way of settling the problem 
of the universe than to be in favor of what gives one 
bread and butter? With what satisfying success we 
can settle religion and politics on this basis. O ye 
reformers! haven’t you learned after so many burn- 
ings and crucifyings that people will do what pleases 
them, and no more, though an angel from heaven 
should tell them to do differently ? Of course Harry 
was wrong to believe in abstract justice and freedom. 
The idea of overturning an institution that gives one 
a comfortable home! What Atheism! 

“Harry don’t know that I’ve got the woman and 
baby back again,” continued the philosophic parent. 
“ He thinks they are in Canada. I'll sell the baby so 
that it won't bother him again. TIl keep the mother 
and tame her a bit.” 

“ Let’s see the baby,” said Hosea, starting up and 
puffing his cigar vigorously in order to conceal his 
anger and disgust. 

“Tve got’em under lock and key in my own house, 
‘and I dety the devil to get ’em,” said Bolton, with a 
keen look at Hosea. 

Hosea felt that he had the devil himself to deal 
with, both in ugliness and sagacity. 

They went up the heavy oaken stairs to a large 
bed-room, before the door of which a huge negro 
stood on guard, with a hard, sullen look. 

“Thats my best nigger,” said Boltcn; “he’s deaf 
and dumb and can’t tell secrets, and he’ll obey me 
like a dog. Hed throttle the girl and eat the baby 
if I told him to.” 


lent; walking like a cat; ready to obey. Master and 
slave were well fitted to éach other—there the keen 
brain, and here the pitiless strength. í 

The sergeant could hardly contain himself as he 
looked upon Amy. She was marvelously beautiful, 
with a fair complexion, liquid and brilliant eyes. 
The lines of her crouching form were like the grace 
of waves. She held the baby to her bosom with con- 
vulsive grasp. Her face was the picture of utter 
helplessness. 

“TI sell the baby for two hundred dollars,” said 
Bolton, “and you can take it right away. See how 


handsome it is. Just like her mother. She’s healthy ° 


and round and full of life. Take alook atit. Heft it.” 
The sergeant availed himself of the offer and took 

the baby and examined it, and deftly slipped a little 

note inside of its clothes which read as follows: 


'« We are on the mountains ready to help you; keep watch. 
‘ t: COUPPLES.” 


Would the mother see it? 

The sergeant put the baby down and turned to 
squire. 

“TI giv you, a hundred and fifty for it; that’s all 
its worth to me. Will you sell the mother?” 

“Not yet. Ill make her come under first; and 
then I’ll whistle her down the wind!” muttered the 
master, with a sneer on his handsome face and a 
wicked flash in his eye. 

Alas! there is such a thing as total depravity. - 
There is a personal devil; but he’s in human flesh 
and blood and usually wears fine clothes. Now and 
then we meet him. But not often, thank God! not 
often. Bolton was really a “perfect devil.” There 
was no spark of goodness in him from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his foot. Yet who would have 
thought it? He was one of the handsomest men of 
his day, brilliantly gifted, and highly cultivated as 
the world goes; but coarse and brutal in every fiber 
of his being. , 

Despite the horror he felt, the sergeant acted his 
part well and fairly deceived the astute colonel. A 
less brave man would have failed; and then Bolton | 
would have flung him to the hounds, put bis hands 
in his pockets, and calmly looked on. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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The Bible in the Schools of Michigan. 


I take this method of answering the many letters, 
I hav received, asking information concerning the 
suit the Liberals of Loweil, Mich., hav started, ask- 
ing for an injunction to restrain the Christian bigots 
from reading the Bible and practicing religious cer- 
emonies in the publie schools. Everything possible 
has been done to bring the matter to a trial, but we 
can move no faster than the rules of the courts will 
allow. The board of trustees called a special school 
meeting, and appointed a committee to transact the 
business of the defense. They employed Mr. Butter- - 
field, of Grand Rapids, who has availed himself of: 
every rule admitting of delay, finally putting in a de- - 
murrer claiming the want of jurisdiction; that it is 
not a proper thing to ask, and that we hav not asked 
for it as we should. This seems to be the regular 
orthodox method of barring us out from a hearing on 
the true merits of the case. The rights of the people 
are nothing whatever in comparison to the demands 
of the church. Right or wrong, they demand our 
most sacred rights as human beings and as citizens 
of this boasted free government, with no more right 
to a hearing than the African slave before the Rebel- 
lion. 

The question and suit, as it now stands, will be 
argued at the March term of the Circuit Court, at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

I would suggest to all parties having valuable 
hints, or information bearing on this question, to send 
the same to Albert J. Chapman, solicitor for the 
prosecution, of Detroit, Mich., or to myself, at Low- 
ell, Mich. 

I bay just been visited by one of the Almighty’s 
providential dispensations. “Whom he loveth he 
chasteneth,” and [hav been chastened by the avenging 
fires of his loving wrath. Last Saturday morning, 
before reaching my place of business (a photograph 
gallery), the heat from a red-hot stove in a jewelry 
store underneath set fire to the floor and ceiling, 
burning up not only the building I occupied, but 
twenty-two others adjoining. 

On arriving, I found my gallery a mass of flames, 
with nothing saved. My loss is $1,000, with no in- 
surance. This leaves me in a bad shape to fight the 
Christian bigots, especially from a financial stand- 
point. Ihav yet my family, of wife and two boys, 
my home, and a small sum saved up. I hav not yet 
decided what I shall do. Had I the means, I would 
go to Chicago and start a scientific, Spiritual, and 
Liberal newspaper, devoted to earth and humanity, 
entirely free and independent of all religions and un- 
known gods. As I see it, Spiritualism is not fairly 
or truly represented or presented by any Spiritual 
paper now in the field, and I desire, as many others 
do, to see it switched back again on the main track. 
A paper I would edit would be a sort of primary 


the 


Hosea looked at the negro again. He did appear | school, urging and lifting. the masses who are needy 
like an enormous brute in human form; terribly si- | out of the old into the new, advocating all phases of 


reform and progress, and antagonizing all disease and 
error, physical, mental, and spiritual. There are an- 
tidotes for all phases of evil far better than faith and 
religion. All bitter personalities should be carefully 
excluded, especially concerning and between Spirit- 
ualists and Liberals, who are, and should be, friendly 
allies. I believe a paper that is-more primary in its 
work is needed, such as I hav outlined, and I would 
gladly undertake the task, could I command the 
means. Could a stock company be formed, or some 
individual of means come forward willing to join in 
such an enterprise, an important work could be done 
-in the gigantic struggle that is now going on to en- 
_ lighten and free the race. 

Perhaps God Almighty has pulled up one of the 
stakes that held me down in the little village of Low- 
ell, Mich., and wishes me to engage in work else- 
where. Speaking after the manner of Christians, I 
hav finished my work in Lowell; hav set a Liberal 
ball to rolling that cannot be stopped, and am called 
to some other field. Will some good, wealthy, and 
enthusiastic, earnest Spiritualists or Liberals come 
forward? I can command $2,000 and a pair of will- 
ing hands. If Ido this, it must be done on a financial 
basis that will warrant success. Let all speak at 
once who feel like it, either through Tur TRUTH SEEKER 
or to myself, by letter. I shall wait and work to.this 
end for a reasonable time, and then, if I fai), will re- 
embark in some central flourishing town in the pho- 
tograph business. In that case I shall conclude I 
hav not been “called,” as the orthodox preachers 
hav it, but that the fire was purely an expression of 
His undying love for me (?) and that he sigheth for 
more of the love that is within my soul. ‘Will people 
correspond with me at once who will be interested in 
either of the two prospectiv phases of my future 
labor ? E. A. CHAPMAN. 

Lowell, Mich. 
_ 
Some Political Reminiscences and Speculations, 
WHICH INVOLVE FREETHOUGHT 8 GREAT CHAMPION. 


The newest candidate for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination is John M. Harlan, of Kentucky, 
associate justice of the supreme court of the United 
States. The sponsor for this latest entry in the race 
is Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, the greatest of Re- 
publican orators—indeed, the greatest orator who 
speaks the English language. Colonel Ingersoll says 
he is not beating bushes for anybody, and he regards 
the personality of the nominee as a small matter. 
. The president of this country is getting to be a mere 

figure-head; the country runs itself, and “ does not 
‘need any special kind of president to pilot it.” 
Colonel Ingersoll’s fervent devotion to Mr. Blaine’s 
cause has cooled down. His speech at the Cincin- 
nati Republican convention of 1876, nominating Mr. 
Blaine for president, was the most effectiv speech of 
the kind ever made in this country. His change of 
residence from Illinois to Washington city cost Col- 
onel Ingersoll a seat in the Chicago convention of 
1880. Mr. Blaine was anxious to hav Ingersoll in 
the convention, as his leader, to lock horns with Sen- 
ator Conkling, who was in charge of General Grant’s 
third-term forces; but the requisit vacancy could not 
be secured, and the Blaine forces were deprived of 
their ablest leader and speaker. Many of Mr. Blaine’s 
friends think that if Mr. Ingersoll had been in charge 
he would hav compassed the nomination of Mr. 
Blaine. Garfield was about as acceptable to Inger- 
soll as Blaine would hav been, for they had both 
been for many years on terms of intimate friendship. 
The marvelously eloquent and powerful speeches 
made by Ingersoll in the Garfield-Hancock campaign 
will long be remembered and admired. He almost 
persuaded the country that Garfield was a god incar- 
nate, and the enthusiastic admiration which he evoked 
for the hero of his glowing oratory contributed 
mightily to Garfield's election. Mr. Blaine did not 
relish this deification of Garfield, delighted though he 
‘was with the latter’s election, for it interfered with 
own ambition and purposes. He was perhaps chiefly 
instrumental in dissuading Garfield from tendering 
Ingersoll a seat in the cabinet as attorney-general. 
Ingersoll would hav promptly declined the honor, as 
he had a perfect horror of all degrees of office-hold- 
ing; but until the last moment there was apparently 
no doubt that he would hav been given the oppor- 
tunity to decline it. Mr. Blaine may hav desired to 
alienate him from Garfield by putting the latter in 
the light of an ingrate; but it is more likely that he 
dreaded Ingersoll’s influence over Garfield as a 
menace to his own, and that he could 

“Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne,” 

By the policy which Mr. Blaine pursued at that time 
and subsequently, he lost in William E. Chandler his 
ablest manager and organizer, and in Robert G. In- 
gersoll his ablest advocate and public leader. The 
loss is irreparable to Mr. Blaine. 

In expressing his desire to see General Harlan 
nominated for the presidency, Colonel Ingersoll says: 
“Hoe has shown himself to be a fearless man of prin- 
ciple, and one who recognizes the forces of great 
truths. His attitude in the recent civil rights dis- 
cussion ought to giv him a claim, unless the Repub- 
lican party is ready to giv up all it fought for. If it 
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recognizes the necessity of the hour it will promptly 
take a firm stand on this question of Human Rights, 
and make it alive issue. Senator Wilson, of lowa, 
has introduced a bill on this subject, looking to the 
restoration of those rights of which the negro has 
been stripped by the recent decision. I trust the bill 
will be pushed and passed.” 

Col. Ingersoll is making a determined war on the 
decision of the United States supreme court that the 
Civil Rights act is unconstitutional. Judge Harlan 
dissented from the remainder of the supreme bench; 
hence Ingersoll’s selection of him for leader of the 
new crusade in favor of human rights. Judge Har- 
lan was appointed to the supreme bench by Presi- 
dent Hayes. He had been a law-partner of Benja- 
min H. Bristow, secretary of the treasury under 
General Grant, and he was the leader of the Ken- 
tucky delegation (pledged to Bristow) in the Cincin- 


nati convention which nominated Hayes for presi-|- 


dent. He transferred Kentucky’s support from 
Bristow to Hayes as soon as he saw that Bristow 
could not be nominated. Hayes himself desired to 
appoint Bristow to the Supreme Bench, but he was 
deterred from gratifying this desire by the threat 
of General Grant that the bestowal of any honor upon 
Bristow: (whom .he had, on account of Bristow’s 
course in prosecuting the chief actors in the St. Louis 
whisky frauds, summarily dismissed from the secre- 
taryship of the treasury) would be construed as a 
declaration of war upon him (Grant) and his friends, 
and would be met and resented accordingly. Hayes, 
unlike Doorkeeper Fitzhugh, did not look upon him- 
self as “a bigger man than old Grant;” so, instead of 
giving the vacant, associate justiceship in the su- 
preme court to Bristow, he gave it to Harlan. The 
appointment of the latter surprised the country; it 
was regarded as the weakest ever made to that august 
tribunal. Hayes, however, builded better than he 
knew; General Harlan has proved an able judge, in 
whose perfect integrity the bar and the country now 
hav implicit confidence. He is, socially, one of the 
finest and most lovable of men, and physically he is 
a giant. He isa noble type of Kentucky’s splendid 
manhood. Whatever else may be said of Kentucky, 
it must be admitted that it produces finer-looking 
men than any of its sister states. Whether the 
whisky or the blue grass is to be credited with this 
physical superiority, the Ledger will not undertake to 
determin; it may be the combination of these Ken- 
tucky staples which givs that commonwealth so grand 
a crop of tall, straight, broad-shouldered, massiv sons. 
Itis not probable that the Republican party will 
draw upon its supreme bench for its presidential 
standard-bearer, nor that it will fight for a new 
amendment to the Constitution giving the negro the 
rights and privileges specified in the Civil Rights 
act; but if it did, John M. Harlan, the Kentucky 
Unionist, would be no unworthy leader for it, and 
Col. Ingersoll would further American oratory in his 
support by speeches which would fire the old anti- 
slavery sentiment of the North to a white heat. At 
the meeting held recently in Washington to protest 
against the Supreme Court decision, Ingersoll and 
Frederick Douglass—the greatest white and the 
greatest colored orator—made strong and eloquent 
speeches. Douglass spoke first, and then in 2 moment 
of inspiration introduced Col. Ingersoll in the follow- 
ing felicitous manner to an audience embracing sev- 
eral ministers: 
“ Abou Ben Adhom—may his tribe increase ! 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, like a lily in bloom, 
An angel, writing in a book of gold; 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold; 
And to the presence in the room he said 
‘What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Auswered, ‘The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘Nay, not so ;’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerily still, and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.’ 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blest; 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 


“I hav the honor to introduce Robert G. Ingersoll.” 

After a thorough examination of the constitutional 
power of Congress, under the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Amendments, to secure equal rights every- 
where to the negroes, and of other phases of the civil 
rights problem, Col. Ingersoll closed as follows a 
magnificent speech: 


‘Tt is very easy to see why colored people should hate us, 
but why we should hate them is beyond my comprehension. 
They never sold our wives. They never robbed our cradles. 
They never scarred our backs. They never pursued us with 
bloodhounds. They never branded our flesh. 

“It has been said that it is hard to forgiv a man to whom 
we hav doneagreatinjury. I can conceive of no other rea- 
son why we should hate the colored people. To us they are 
a standing reproach. Their history is our shame. 

“Their virtues seem to enrage some white people—their 
patience to provoke, and their forgivness to insult. Turn 
the tables—change places—and with what fierceness, with 
what ferocity, With what insane and passionate intensity we 
would hate them ! 

“The colored people do not ask for revenge—they simply 
ask for justice. They are willing to forget the past —willing 
to hide their scars—anxious to bury the broken chains, and 
to forget the miseries and hardships, the tears and agonies of 
two hundred years. f 
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Is this a nation? Hav 
all citizens of the United States equal rights, without regard 
to race or color? Is it the duty of the general government 
to. protect its citizens? Can the federal arm be palsied by the 
action or non-action of a state? ' 

Another opportunity is given for the people of this coun- 


“The old issues are again upon us. 


try to take sides. According to my belief the snpreme thing 
for every man to do is to be absolutely true to himself. All 
consequences—whether rewards or punishments, whether 
honor and power, or disgrace and poverty—are as dreams un- 
dreamt, I hav made my choice. I hav taken my stand. 
Where my brain and heart go, there I will publicly and 
openly walk. Doing tbis, is my highest conception of duty. 
Being allowed to do this, is liberty. 

“Tf this is not now a free government; if citizens cannot 
now be protected, regardless of race or color; if the three 
sacred amendments hav been undermined by the supreme 
court, we must hav another, and if that fails, then another; 
and we must neither stop: nor pause until the Constitution 
shall become a perfect shield for every right of every human 
being beneath onr flag.” — Tacoma Daily Ledger. 


——— 


The Miracle. 
A TALE OF THE ABBE MIRYEX AND THE SCIENTIST BRENIER. 


The Abbe Miryex was born three centuries too late. Thin, 
with 4 prominent forehead and puffy eyes, he clearly had to 
make a continual effort to moderate the sound of his voice and 
restrain his gestures. He would hav done well in a convent; 
as a country parson he was out of place. He preached against 
the impiety of this generation; he threatened doubters with 
the lightnings of heaven, and loved to paint the fires of hell 
and the worm that never dies. 

A nephew of the abbe, Monsieur Charles Brenier, was a 
product of the Normal school. At thirty-six he was professor 
of philosophy, and had gained a great reputation by his book, 
“ The Nature of the Soul.” 

Four or five years ago, Brenier, exhausted by his labors, had 
a severe illness, and his medical man advised him to pass a 
month or two in the fresh air, beautiful scenery, and quiet life 
of the Pyrenees. 

He determined to go to Paris, and on his road throngh he 
would visit his uncle. 

The abbe loved his nephew. He had deeply loved his sister, 
who was some years older than himself, and who had becn his 
“little mother.” She had been pious, and made, as he phrases 
it, a good end. Her son he loved also; although he regarded 
him as a backslider, he could not help feeling some pride in 
the reputation he had gained. He therefore received the 
young professor with pleasure. In fact, the fanatic priest was, 
at heart, not sorry to see an enemy of the fnith. He resolved 
to question him and see what he really had in him. 

Brenier arrived, and, after recalling some reminiscences of 
his infancy, and shedding some tears to his sister’s memory, 
the abbe insisted on the nephew’s staying to dinner. 

The dinner was plain but good. ‘Lhe guests were two neigh- 
boring clergymen, Until the dessert appeared the conversa- 
tion was decidedly commonplace. 

Suddenly the abbe rose and opened the window. 

“Look at the heaven!” he exclaimed; ‘*contemplate those 
millions of stars which shine there for the glory of God! The 
hand of the ‘Creator is everywhere; in the trees that rustle in 
the wind, in the perfume wafted from the lilacs, in the worm 
that crawls beneath the sod we troad, in the moth that flutters 
round the lamp, in the spring that murmurs as it flows—in all 
things great, in all things small,’” 

The two country clergymen at this period crossed themselvs. 

“My dear uncle,” said Brenier, ‘*I respect your faith, but I 
do not wish to enter into any controversy.” 

“Tam curious, on the other hand,” replied the abbe, ‘to 
hear the views of a philosopher, a Freethinker, ‘These gontle- 
men, like myself, would like to know the weapons employed 
against the faith.” 

“Science,” said Brenier, ‘‘ pursues her course, and seoks for 
the truth.” 

“ Well, go on; we are listening.” 

“Do you want,” said the professor, with a smile, ‘fa course 
of philosophy?” 

“ We want your ideas on the government of the universo.” 

‘There are two possible interpretations of the government 
of this world,” began Brenicr—‘‘ the continual intervention of 
God, and the immutable action of law. Tho priests incline to 
the first, because it is their function to act as go-betweens be- 
tween the man who prays and the providenco which acts. In 
pagan Rome they inspected the entrails of victims; in modern 
Rome they work miracles, They therefore deny the omnipo- 
tence of law; they must hav a God who can be influenced. 
You accuse us of excluding God from the world he has created. 
There is no such thing as creation,” 

The two country priests looked at him with a frightened air. 
The uncle raised his eyos to the ceiling and nervously crumbled 
a piece of bread. 

“The word creation,” continued the philosopher, “implies 
sudden appearance. To our views there is only a gradual ap- 
pearance, a transformation, a progression, development, un- 
changing order. Warm-blooded animals could not exist in the 
atmosphere charged with carbonic acid, which covered the 
earth in early days. The absorption of this substance by veg- 
etation under the action of the sun rendered their existence 
possible. Examin our own life from birth to death; is thero 
any intervention of providence at the passage from infancy to 
youth? Nations are born and die like individuals, and worlds 
aro born and die like nations. Nothing has been the subject 
or the object of any miracle.” 

The abbe could restrain himself no longer. 

‘‘Miserable blasphemer!” he cried, ‘*do you not fear that 
God will crush you?” 

‘ No,” replied Brenier, quietly. 

“You deny tan he has the power to kill you?” 

“I deny it absolutely. See here. I am recovering from a 
sickness. I may die of apoplexy, of rupture, of an aneurism, 
of any other sudden attack. Well, I take my chances. I defy 
God to kill me in the next ten minutes!” 

The priests crossed themselvs again. The abbe looked at 
the clock and smiled. 

Brenier remained calm. The abbe fixed on him a gaze like 
that of a magnetizer. He was invoking God to punish the im- 
pious one. . 

Brenier still smiled. What increased the exasporation of the 
abbe was that he saw in the faces of the other priests that they 
had not the slightest belief in any miraculous intervention. 

The minutes passed slowly. 

The clock went tick-tick; the tenth minute was nearly 
ended. 

Just as the hand was on the figure Miryex seized a knife 
from the table, plunged it into the bosom of his nephew, and 
cried: 

“Here is the miracle! It is not I who kill the son of my 
sister— it is God, who arms my hand!” 

Brenier fell, bathed in his blood; his last words were: 

‘*Miserable age, when men must do their miracles them- 
selvs!’— From the French. 
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Philosophy on the Half-Shell; or, Ethics of ’83. 
SUICIDE. 


Is suicide ever justifiable or expedient? Let us 
hear what that intellectual prodigy, the Christian 
philosopher (?), has to offer in this connection. 
“Man,” he sagely informs us, “has no right (!) to 
fling back, in the face of ‘Almighty God,’ that life 
which, in his mercy and ‘loving-kindness,’ he has be- 
stowed upon him.” Allowing, for the moment, the 
possibility of “man’s free agency,” I beg leave to 
deferentially inquire of this mudtum in parvo of all 
excellence, why hav I not this right? Only that is 
really a gift which is offered one who is permitted to 
refuse it, should its acceptance appear to him as no 
desideratum. l 

I hav not accepted this gift (?) of life, except up to 
this present moment; hence I possess the most indu- 
bitable right to judge now, or at any future time, as 
to whether it is really a sinecure, and if I decide it 
is not, to reject it. It was forced upon me at a time 
when, from my very constitution, I was unable to 
judge of its value, and absolutely without my con- 
sent, asked or granted. 

‘By what extravagant logic will you then, my Chris- 
tian mentor, insist that my existence is a gift, and yet 
deny me (when I hav arrived at an age fitting me to 
judge if it be a blessing or a curse) to accept or re- 
ject it as my reason dictates? The injustice of your 
views does not require further comment, since their 
falsity must be as apparent to the intellectualist as 
is the truth of other self-evident propositions, such 
as “a part can never be greater than the whole.” 
You would make of me an unquestioning, abject 
slave by convincing me that Iam the recipient of a 
gift which I am obliged perforce, willy-nilly, to ac- 
cept and thank your God for, even if, in my estima- 
tion, this pretended blessing be none but a curse. 
So much do I write for the benefit of those intellects 
not as yet sufficiently fledged to ride the blast of pure 
reason, and still clinging to the phantasma of “man’s 
free will.” 

I will now address my remarks to a more expansiv 
order of minds, to the intellectualist and the “truth 
seeker,” and consider the subject from the lofty van- 
tage-ground of philosophy and reason. The only 
question which confronts us here is the expediency 
of suicide under the various conditions to which man 
is subjected. Let us examin them. Life is not al- 
ways a blessing; for instance, to the friendless pau- 
per, slowly wasting to the grave with some painful 
and hopelessly incurable malady. Few will deny 
this. Now, I submit to your reason as to whether 
this pauper shall justly be pronounced insane upon 
this subject of suicide, if, after a thoroughly calm and 
unimpassioned survey of the entire situation, he de- 
cides that true wisdom dictates a speedy and pain- 
less death at his own hands (we will say by a properly 
administered dose of laudanum), to the lingering 
horrors of a death by the slow tortures of disease. 
I say, unhesitatingly, that the judgment of such a 
man is correct; and it is a position that no juggling 
mountebanks, called priests, can disprove! 

Unquestionably, suicide is frequently both cruel 
and cowardly (for instance, in the case of the father 
of a large and destitute family, solely dependent upon 
his labor for support), the act being committed for 
other reasons than excruciating physical agony, al- 
most absolute certainty of approaching insanity, and, 
perhaps, a very few other causes. There are many 
causes in which a man’s life is a curse to himself and 
friends, and a burden upon the working members of 
the community in which he resides. (I need not 
specialize cases, they will readily present themselvs 
from the experience of every reader). With all such 
unfortunate persons, suicide is the course of true 
wisdom, provided, always, that the evils of life be 
great enough to over-balance both the possibility of 
suicide proving ill-advised in any particular case, and 
the risk one runs of jumping from the “frying-pan ” 
of this world into the possible “fire” of a next! (I 
do not refer, in the paragraph above, to a real fire in 
hell, but of the dangers attending the entering upon 
a possible sphere of existence of which we know 
nothing). 

Each man and woman must calculate the above 
facts and possibilities to the best of their abilities, 
and act in accordance with the result thus reached, 
recollecting always that any undue haste in the de- 
ciding of so weighty a matter would be the extreme 
of folly. 

Let us particularly reflect upon what will be the 
probable grief of those we leave behind (if any), for 
few exist, no matter how degraded, but that at least 
one loving heart beats the lighter for their welfare, 
or sinks despondent, broken perhaps, for their de- 
feat. 

Love is the one lump of unselfish leaven in the 
great selfish mass of humanity! Would that it were 
enough to sweeten the whole! 

LOVE. 

Love is unquestionably at once the most delight- 
ful and the most exalted emotion of which the mind 
of susceptible. Of the various loves, that between 
the sexes is indubitably the most powerful, pleasur- 
able, and exalting. Next to this in intensity prob- 
ably ranks the mother’s love for her offspring. The 
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possible degree of pleasurable exaltation to which 
this emotion can be developed between any two per- 
sons of opposit sex depends primarily upon the 
amount of affinity naturally existing, or capable of 
production, between the particles composing their 
ego’s, or essences—that, in short, which religionists 
term the soul. (The reader is referred to my paper 
upon Affinity, appearing elsewhere in these essays.) 
I hav myself often questioned as to whether the ex- 
tremely refined spiritual exaltation which accompa- 
nies sexual love in its highest form did in reality pro- 
ceed entirely from the one beloved, and not from 
spiritual realities with which we were placed en rap- 
port by the loved object. (By “spiritual realities ” I 
of course mean sublimated matter.) Certain it is, 
although its explanation may be lack of affinity, that 
others commonly fail to discern in our idols those di- 
vine attributes which we unhesitatingly ascribe to 
them, and which, did they really exist, might satis- 
factorily account for our sensations. I feel reason- 
ably certain that man cannot in this existence expe- 
rience more than one “ grand passion,” as it is called. 
I also feel certain, in the same degree, that the deep- 
est, truest love must slowly fade with the lapse of 
time, although instances to the contrary are claimed 
to exist. This is not the romantic ground to take, I 
am aware, but a truth seeker seeks only truth, no 
matter how many cherished delusions may be de- 
stroyed in the effort for its attainment. 

It would seem necessary, in order to maintain a 
love in all its original force, that the lovers or parties 
to the feeling should not be separated for a very 
lengthy period, as by death. There would appear, 
however, to be some instances where the love is so 
intense that a lifetime of separation cannot, at most, 
more than dull it, and, for the credit of humanity— 
so corrupt and vicious in most of its attributes—let 
us hope that occasionally there may be found a 
faithful soul which, as Moore has it, 


“c As truly loves on to the close.” 


It is unquestionable that persons hav frequently 
died of grief for the beloved dead, as well as of sep- 
aration from cr impossibility of obtaining possession 
of their living idols. 

Were existence eternal, I presume that “grand 


passions ” would succeed one another in our hearts, |. 


as summer flirtations now do during this our com- 
parativly brief earthly pilgrimage. 
` MARRIAGE. 

I concur with the views of Herbert Spencer in this 
matter. Marriage may be fitly characterized as an 
honest attempt, and an honest failure, to solve the 
social problem. : 

What sight more beautiful than is a happy home ? 
Yet for one fireside where true love reigns ten others 
may be found where love reigns not. Each marriage 
is a crime that is not born of love. That man who, 
for the world’s base motivs, forms this bond, pollutes 
his soul, and that of her he weds. No priest, no rit- 
tual, can make it pure. It drags down woman to the 
very dust, and brands her compeer of the child of 
shame. Yon painted thing is scarce more vile. There 
is a loathsome horror in the loveless kiss that makes 
the grave seem sweet. What floods of scalding tears 
are shed each night throughout the world by women 
who hav bartered purity for gold! Tennyson’s pow- 
erful poem of “Locksley Hall” depicts, in all its hid- 
eous guise, the marriage that is void of holy love. 
Yet millions tread this path with breaking hearts, 
nor dare to rend the chains that bear them down. 
Let me not be misunderstood. The happy family 
fireside is the fairest sight on earth. But this I 
mean to say: you cannot buy nor sell the loftiest, ho- 
liest passion of the soul. Whene’er the married learn 
to loathe and hate, then is it right to part, and each 
new hour the unrighteous bond exists is one of added 
wrong. There is no power of earth or heaven that 
should compel continued union of unloving hearts. 
When love givs place to hate (or what we deemed was 
love in untaught youth) then does divorce become 
necessity and right. 

‘Tis a false virtue that would make divorce a crime, 
an ignominy, and an act of shame. They are the 
shameless ones who pass through life in loveless 
union or intriguing shame. Stripped of her purity, 
there is, in woman’s breast, a blacker depth than 
aught to which the soul of man can ever sink. I 
know not why, but, as she is the fairest in her bloom, 
80, lost to virtue, she becomes a thing from which 
corruption’s self would shrink away. It will be un- 
derstood that I use the word virtue in its loftiest 
sense above. 

VIRTUE, OR CHASTITY. 


Chastity has two expressions, physical and mental. 
No error is more universa l than to esteem the phys- 
ical the only sign of virtue. The mind is ever supe- 
rior to that lower manifestation of matter, the body. 
Millions of women to-day—Christian women too— 
while physically chaste, are in mind more vicious and 
degraded than the unfortunate creatures they let die 
by the wayside, lifting their furbelowed skirts in 
passing, lest, by a touch, they imbibe the foul con- 
tagion. l 

In few aspects does humanity appear more hollow 
and contemptible than in this. Within the velvet- 


cushioned pews—ay, in the very pulpit’s self, flaunts 
cunning impudence and brazen vice. at would 
be crime in rags may smile in silks. Society has. or- 
dained `a fallen woman an outcast, and bars her from 
the gilded salon as she would the wintry blast. 
Hence for that wretch who, in his selfish lust, 
blasts purity and truth, well knowing the result to 
her of what he does, I feel a loathing words cannot 
express—at least no words of mine; let Shakspere 
speak: 
‘ And put in every honest hand a whip, 
To lash the rascal naked through the world.” 
Error Preston. 


i 
The Liberal Club. 


At the club last Friday evening Mr. Courtlandt 
Palmer lectured on the father of- his country, and the 
lessons that by Liberals might be learned from his 
example. All the gen:ral information, said the 
speaker, that we gather from the various floating leg- 
ends, as to who or what this man was, is that he was 
first in battle, first in peace, and likewise foremost in 
the hearts of all his people. Was he Liberal in re- 
ligion ?—this the question to be answered. Not as 
now we understand it; still he was at most a Deist; 
held belief in God the father, prayed to him at Val- 
ley Forge, and on Sunday, having leisure, he some- 
times attended service. Yet communion he avoided 
—tasted not the blood and body of the dead and 
risen savior. And again he signed a treaty giving 
Tripoli assurance this was not a Christian country. 
Thus far Washington was Liberal and upheld the 
cause of Freethought. And the lesson we may 
gather from his noble life and life-work; from his 
bearing in the battle; from his patriotic fealty, dur- 
ing all the Revolution; hoping most when hope 
seemed blasted, never knowing when defeated; stand- 
ing by the flag he fought for, pushing back the crown 
and scepter when a ¢ reat and grateful people would 
hav made him monarch o’er them, is that we should " 
gather courage, meet cbstructions always bravely; 
and though dangers cluster round us thick as leaves 
at Vallombrosa, we should hold high hope forever— 
our motto still, Nil desperandum. These the lessons 
we may gather from the life of George the Truthful. 

Ex-Judge Schermerhorn came after, with a quaint 
and curious poem, which he read ’mid much excite- 
ment wakened both by its great merit as a specimen 
of doggerel, and the way the ex-judge read it. 

Mr. Andrews, next succeeding, said, referring to 
the poem, with a smile upon his features, that George 
Washington had evils of a warlike nature round him. 
Mr. Palmer also had them, though in his case the af- 
fliction took the form and guise of rhythm, yet was 
not the less annoying. Here the audience applauded, 
for they too had been afflicted, and could hav a fel- 
low feeling. Mr. Andrews’s further discourse was 
devoted to defining the distinction that existed ‘twixt 
the friends of retrogression, who would turn tke na- 
tions backward; conservativs, who'd keep them al- 
ways as. we find them at the present, and progres- 
sionists who ponder on the outcome of the future, 
urging progress ever onward. Probably, said Mr. 
Andrews, Washington, to state it finely, was conserv- 
ativ by nature, with a leaning toward progression. 

Next the chairman, intervening, said he saw a clear 
resemblance, which he traced, between the speaker of 
the evening and the subject that was given him to ` 
talk on. Both had wealth and high position, which 
they sacrificed most bravely to espouse the cause: of 
freedom—one to fight the British lion, one to war 
with superstition. 

Lawyer Searing made an essay, rather dreary and 
discursiv, yet withal containing merit, and from out 
its wealth of meaning, and its plenitude of import, 
this idea is extricated: That so far as Liberalism 
means destruction of religion, war on Bible myths 
and legends, and the death of superstition, Washing- 
ton was not a Liberal; he was rather Positivistic, and 
his doctrins were in substance those of Comte and 
his disciples. 

Dr. Lambert, the reformer in the way of food and 
clothing, said though he had often listened to the 
speaker of the evening with a feeling of great pleas- 
ure, yet to-night he had experienced more of ecstasy 
than ever. He himself was not a warrior, not a 
Washington in that sense, but by his untiring labor, 
his herculean exertions, tripe had had a boom in value 
from four cents up to a quarter (this the price it sold 
per pound at); and the virtues of good oatmeal now 
were known throughout the cosmos. Thus a like- 
ness was detected ’twixt the doctor and the general. 

Mr. Palmer, in reviewing what was said by his re- 
viewers, held that in his fondest dreaming he had 
thought not to be likened to G. Washington, the 
patriot, as was done by Mr. Wakeman. He was. not 
that sort of hero, was not worthy the distinction. 
Now, for instance, Mr. Andrews, and the chairman, 
Mr. Wakeman, they had suffered for conviction. ` 
They had seen the wolf of hunger hanging round 
their open doorway. But with him the case was 
different, as his means were always ample, and the 
struggle for existence to his life had been a stranger. 
If a Washington existed, they were more like him 
than he was. These the lessons -we may gather 
from the life of George the Truthful. 
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Catholicism vs. Education in New Mexico. . 
From the Manzano Gringo and Greaser. 


Of ‘all the humbug impositions that afflict our 
territory, none is so glaring nor so fraught with 
danger to the welfare and prosperity of our people 
as our miserable excuse for a school system. It is al. 
disgrace to the territory, and a stigma upon the 
officials charged with the sacred trust. As weak and 
; ill-digested as are the school laws, there is no pretense 

of carrying them into effect, and the result, in part, 
‘will be that the reproach recorded against us in the 

census of 1880, of having a greater percentage of 
illiteracy than any other state or territory in the 
union, will be repeated in the census of 1890. , 
The school law of Feburary 28, 1882, says: “That 
any qualified voter, who is the head of a family and 
the owner of real estate in this territory, shall be 
eligible to the office of supervisor and director of 
public schools,” and yet the fact is notorious that 
most of these offices are held by Catholic priests, 
who, of course, hav no families, and who, for the 
most part, hav never even been naturalized! and 
what is the result? It simply and effectually de- 
feats the intent of the law, for the very reason that 
the priests, having nothing to make but all to lose 
- by educating the people, misdirect the school funds 
so that they are spirited away and become a source 
of corruption, rather than a means of educating the 
ignorant youth of the country. In our few so-called 
public schools, which are in no sense public, they 
waste most of the time teaching the children super- 
stitious myths and legends, commonly called religion, 
.burdening and weakening their young minds with 
“sacred” nonsense, to the neglect of that kind of 
education which alone lifts the people above the 
effects of religious ignorance, and fits them for citi- 
zens of a great republic. Moral training is right at 
all times, but the children need no religious educa- 
tion, and least of all in that religion whose hand- 
maidens from time almost immemorial hav always 
been ignorance and superstition. If the church can 
` be trusted as an educator, why is it that in those 
countries governed by a hierarchy, where the church 
is all powerful, the ignorance of the people has been 
the greatest, often exciting the commiseration even 
of so-called pagan nations? Beyond all doubt, the 
question of education is paramount in this territory, 
and neither the press nor any good citizen can 
neglect it without failing in the performance of an 
important duty. Let us enforce the school law, such 
as it is, and compel those charged with its execution 
to giv us good schools and plenty of them; to giv a 
strict account of all school funds the disposal of which 
js entrusted to them, that they may not be directed 
from their legitimate purpose and used to defeat the 
very object for which they are set apart; to giv the 
- children a good common school education, and leave 
the embellishments of religion to the more mature 
judgment of their after years, when they can better 
understand the subtle pretenses of such nonsense. 

We are fully conscious that, in handling the 
school question without gloves, and in exposing the 
religious dead-weights that hav hung like an incubus 
upon the entire system, we shall bring upon our- 
selves the maledictions of the church and its hench- 
men; but if the fearless discharge of our duty shall 
aid ever so little in arresting this blow at our pros- 
perity as a people, and elevate our standing before 
the civilized world, we shall be well compensated for 
whatever odium it may bring upon us from all the 
enemies of our public schools. 

oo 


Bruno’s Work and Worth. - 


To run Eprror or Tur Truru Seexer, Sir: As to- 
day is the anniversary (284th) of the martyrdom of 
this leader of our present scientific Liberal move- 
ment, I desire to say a few words upon the work for 
and worth to our race of that grand Freethinker and 
_ noble apostle of science, Giordano Bruno. 

The Bible idea of astronomy teaches that the 
earth is flat, and that the sun revolves round the 
earth; but the gallant Bruno—following the Coper- 
nican theory—taught, in substance, that inspiration 
from on high was mighty poor authority in the mat- 
ter, its teaching being the exact opposit of the truth. 

It was a bitter dose for the Christians when science 
showed their Bible “truths” on astronomy to be noth- 
ing but superstitious humbugs, and the meek and godly 
believers in the divine word were so filled with “the 
spirit of the Lord” that they burnt at the stake the 
heroic man who was trying, even at the sacrifice of 

his life, to teach them the truth in this-matter. 

What a sublime spectacle the magnificent “Infidel ” 
presented, as he calmly yielded his life amid the 
dreadful flame to save mankind from the bondage of 
their superstitious fears, and to lead them into the 
pleasant paths of science and Freethought! 

Do not all Liberals owe this grand free soul a 
debt, which can only be paid by doing our utmost to 
‘further his noble work, and also our best endeavor 
to keep his memory fresh and bright? 

No other proof is needed to show the dangerous 
and damnable character of having “a love of God in 
your hearts,” than the Christians furnished when 
they burnt the intrepid Bruno, for it was because’ 


of this very love of God that 

horrible deed. 

_ Ishall do my best to rid the world of such revolt- 

ing and crime-producing love, and earnestly hope 

every Liberal will do the same. Geo. N. Hirt. 
Boston, Feb. 16, a.s. 284. 


they committed the 


An Appreciativ Review. 


THE PRoBLEM OF THE Universe, and Its Scientific Solution; 
with Some Criticisms of Universology. By Samuel P. Put- 
nam. Price, 20 cents. 

The above essay consists mainly of criticisms on Stephen 
Pearl Andrews’s Universology: Mr. Putnam argues in most 
Positiv language for the unquestionable existence of the out- 
side world; for the priority of matter to mind—mind being a 
result of matter—and for the knowledge of the objectivity of 
things as coming to us directly through perception, not at all 
involving reasoning. Science, says the writer, ‘must start 
with the affirmation of a strict knowledge of the objectivity of 
things and relations, or else it can never affirm a single thing 
beyond the individual ego.” He, moreover, discusses the rel- 
ativ merit and use of induction and deduction, and denounces 
all philosophy not based on science and induction. Not till 
science has established general truth through induction does 
the work of deduction begin, and achieve the greatest triumphs 
of the human mind in philosophy, poetry, and art. Speaking 
of Kant’s necessary forms of thought he admits that the mind 
must indeed of necessity think as it does, but denies that this 
necessity of thought is subjectiv, and that the human mind 
exists independent of nature. ‘‘Man is compelled to think as 
he does, not simply because the mind is as it is, but because 
the universe is as it is.” Finally, the scientific solution of the 
universe robs it of none of its grandeur; beauty is still beauty, 
and commands admiration; ethical obligations still exist. 
Science bases morality on usefulness, and utilitarian morals 
are the highest conceivable. Neither does science destroy 
idealism, but is itself eminently ideal, forward looking, and pro- 
gressiv. We must for the present content ourselvs with this 
brief and incomplete outline of Mr. Putnamr’s admirable essay. 
The points made by him conform in the main with our own 
views, and are well worth deeper consideration and discussion; 
we may recur to them another time. A certain boldness and 
directness of style, as well as the very positiv manner of his 
assertions, which even his opponents must confess to be made 
not without sufficient reason, characterize Mr. Putnam as a 
man of clear convictions, the fruits of conscientious thought 
and study.—Radical Review. 


Tux following letter from Lincoln’s old law partner 
was written in regard to the “Crimes of Preachers,” 
and sent by Mr. Herndon to the author: 


“Con. M. E. Barmes, My dear sir: On Thursday last I 
received your pamphlet entitled, ‘Crimes of Preachers.’ 
With it came another, ‘Prevention of Crime, Insanity, Pau- 
perism, Idiocy, and Disease,’ and for both of which I am un- 
der obligations to you. I thank you most sincerely for them. 
I hav carefully studied them and am thoroughly surprised, 
nay, astonished, at the villainous and libelous conduct of the 
men of God—lecherous imps! There are some good and 
noble priests and preachers, but they are few and far be- 
tween,dike ‘angels’ visits.’ 

“Fhe work shows conclusivly, however, that relativly in 
proportion to the number of the individuals of the classes, 
callings, or professions of our people, the priests and 
preachers are the most dangerous men on earth, the most 
ruinous and destructiv to the domestic peace and happiness 
of men, and the utter ruin of women! 

“Not long since I was reading The Thinker. and a lady 
friend asked me what I was so interested in, I told her it 
was a copy of your list of preachers and their crimes. She 
said to me after looking over the list, this: ‘The touch of a 
preacher is wittingly lacivious.’ 

“The pamphlet should be in every girl’s, boy’s, man’s, 
and woman’s hand, all over the land, in order that all people 
might know the certain dangers of God’s teachers in and 
around the family circle. 

“Thore is danger in the‘pastoral visits!’ Danger, im- 
minent danger, in giving the preacher and the priest the free- 
dom of the hearth, home, and family circle. Beware! the 
touch of such is the touch of vice! This pamphlet of yours 
isa stinger and ascorcher! Let her who reads it run, and 
run quickly! 

“T hope that you will continue the publication till no 
more preacher's crimes shall be committed in this broad land. 
{That will not be until either there are no more preachers, 
and the Christian teaching of a vicarious atonement is ban- 
ished from the world.—Eprror.] 

“The pamphlet is eloquent in facts and logical in conolu- 
sions. The world will bless you sometime for what you hav 
done in this matter. I admire your grit. Use this letter just 
as you please, in private or in public. 

“ Your friend, W. H. Heroon.” 
oo 


Lectures and Meetings. 

Master Kuzpo Gyozo, the young man whose violin playing 
so pleased the audience at the Paine Anniversary meeting in 
this city, is to hav a benefit concert at Steck Hall, 11 East 14th 
street, on March Ist. He will be assisted by Miss Leona 
Leonard and others. Admission, $1.00. 


ALTHOUGH this week’s Trurn SerKer is dated March Ist, we 
go to press early enough to announce in advance the second of 
this winter's series of Parlor Heredity Meetings, to be held at 
Dr. Foote’s residence, 120 Lexington ave., on Thursday even- 
ing, Feb. 28th. All interested in the subject are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 


J. L. Anprews is doing valiant work in the West, and win- 
ning flattering estimates of his ability. Of his lecture at Fort 
Scott, Kan., on the 17th ult., the Evening Herald says: “ The 
speaker is one who is well informed for his years, and we pre- 
dict that when Ingersoll passes away, in years to come, 
the name of Andrews will be second to none in the field of 
Freethought.” 


J. E. Remspurc continues to put in full time on the rostrum, 
Saturday, Feb. 16th, at 8 p.m., he spoke in Leesville, O., and 
again the next day at 10 a.s. A carriage was in readiness, and 
at the close of his discourse he was taken to Bowerston, where 
he took a train for Scio. Here he spoke at 3 r.m. and again at 
7 P.M., thus delivering four lectures within twenty-four hours. 
Mr. Remsburg’s prices are low, but the quality of his work is 
high, and that is the secret of his great success, 


by Dr. Deems published in the Pulpit Treasury for May. 


Arrer having largely contributed to the success of the New 


England Convention by his executiv ability and genial talents 
as a gentleman, W. S. Bell has re-entered the lecture field, and, 
will proceed to “‘ring out the old, ring in the new; ring out 
the false, ring in the true,” in his well-known sledge-hammer 
style. 
New Holland, Pa., on the 4th, 5th, and 6th; at Altoona, the 
“th, and Cleveland, Ohio, the 9th. Mr. Bell is a ripe scholar, 
a logical reasoner and interesting speaker. 
be heard the breadth and length of the land. His address is 
Chicago, Ill. 


He will speak in Philadelphia to-morrow, the 2d; in 


Let his clanging 


Or Miss Helen Gardner’s lecture at Wahie’s Opera House in 


Buffalo, N. Y., on the 10th, J. A. Cheney, of that place, writes 
us: ‘The brave and talented little heroin spoke to a large and 
appreciativ audience on the subject of ‘Men, Women, and 
Gods,’ 
by the morality it teaches. 
teachings in the Bible, but, on the contrary, finding thut God’s 
chosen prophets were thieves, libertins, murderers, and liars, 
she thinks women would be wiser not to soil their fingers by 
handling the foul thing. 
brown-eyed little fairy, with a sweet smile and soft, pleasant 
voice. 
Minerva. 
fame, she will draw many an Agamemnon, Achilles, and Hec- 
tor into the army ere she leaves the field. I think the outlook 
favorable for a successful campaign for the little lady. She 
has a very able manager in Mr. Edward Bloom. And there 
are thousands of people who hav cast the scales of supersti- 
tion from their eyes and are willing to see the light if they only 
know where to look for it. 
of his disciple. 
is certainly one altogether lovely. Success attend her banner.’ 


Miss Gardner argues that every religion must be tested 
Being unable to find any moral 


Miss Gardner is a brown-haired, 


I think Helena misnomer. She should hav been called ~ 


But I opine that, like her namesake of mythological 


Colonel Ingersoll should be proud 
If she is chief sinner among ten thousand, she 


oe 
Ir is said the devil laughs when one thief steals from nnother, 


and if that be true the eminent personnye who presides over 
the final destinies of nine-tenths of the Christians must hav 
burst his suspender buttons over the thievery of the Rev. 
Mr. Whalen, who is thus exposed by the Christian Advocate: 


“At Cummington, Mass., he preached, June 17th, a sermon 
June 
10th he preached one by Dr. Armitage from tho samo monthly. 
He denied both these, A few weeks afterward a deacon se- 
lected a sermon to read in Plaintield—tho church being with- 
out x pastor—but Mr. Whalen was seeured, nnd the deacon, 
tó his intense surprise, heard him preach the very one he had 
selected! Soon the Hon. James White, of Boston, heard him 
preach a sermon stolen from a book published in 1797. Giv 
him no further chance in the Christian ministry. Paul snid, 
‘As deceivers, and yet true.’ THe is as truo, yet a decoiver.” 


Ir is not easy to get at the meat of Matthew Arnold’s teach- 
ings. ‘That he believes in “Sweetness and Light” tho world 
knows well, but in his works and lectures he has clothod his 
ideas in such richness and generosity of verbinge; he is so often 
accused of being in reality an Infidel, while he consorts exclu- 
sivly with Christians, that it is difficult to properly classify him. 
But the Rev. Joseph Pullman has put a pin through our but- 
terfly, and under the microscope of a hair-splitting theology we 
are enabled to behold his beauties, “To put it in plain 
phrase,” ruthlessly remarks the naturalist, “the chief lesson 
which Mr, Arnold is teaching our times is that religion is the 
beuutiful dream of the fond heart of man; that man’s hope is 
not in the fetich ‘personal God,’ but iv himself; that the sup- 
posed ‘revelation’ called the Bible was a timely delusion, al- 
ready well-nigh dissipated in our day; and that the only para- 
dise to which man can wisely aspire is the ‘sweetness and 
light’ of cultured contentment in this life, It is best 
that we should, to use Bacon's phrase, ‘ingennously and with- 
out fig-leaves confess’ that he is the apostle of Infidelity to our 
times, And when we consider the charm of his style, the 
struightforwardness of his logic, and the clevation of his char- 
acter, it is not too much to: say that he is the most dangerous 
enemy that Christian faith has met in this generation, Mr. 
Arnold is thought of generally, perhaps, as acriticin literature, 


put it is the religious question that moves him most deeply. 


Few hav felt as vividly as he the vigor nud beneficence and in- 
destructibility of the religious sentiinent—only, for tho future, 
to use his own phrase, ‘it must be transformed’ And Voltaire 
himself was not more ardent to uproot popery from France 
than Mr. Arnold is to revolutionize the traditional faith of all 
Christendom, For this work he has heard the Macedonian 
call, end through meny volumes he prosecrtes it with marvel- 
ous freshness and versatility and powcr. Mr. Arnold 
is intensely ethical. His ‘sweetness and light’ includes the 
most rigorous morality. ‘Religion is morality touched with 
emotion.’ ‘The Puritan middle-class, with all its faults, is still 
the best stuff in the nation. Some hav hated and persecuted 
it; many hav derided and flattered it; flattered it that, while 
they deride it, they might use it. J hav believed in it. It is 
the best stuff in the nation, and in its success is onr best hope 
for the future. But to succeed it must be transformed,’ But 
there is another side. A single sentence will let in the light. 
Good Bishop Wilson, whom he esteemed greatly, was u hiero- 
phant of a decayed superstition.’ Mr. Arnold has a magntfi- 
cent way of explaining away the scriptures. This, indeed, is 
common enough among the commentators, under various pre- 
texts of figurativ language, poctry, oricntalism, and what not; 
but Mr. Arnold is facil princeps in this style of hermeneutics, so 
that at the touch of his Ithuriel spear every thing objectiv and 
dear to the believing heart dissolves—heaven, immortality, an 
inspired Bible, the divine Christ, Calvary, God. There 
is no God in Mr. Arnold’s religion, It is true that he insists, 
against Mr. Spencer, in kecping the term, Itis concrete, his- 
toric, and stands for a great truth. But his god is ‘a stream of 
tendency by which all things fulfil the law of their being ’-- 
‘an enduring power not ourselvs which makes for righteous- 
ness.’ ‘God is at bottom a deeply moved way of saying con- 
duct or righteousness. Delight in the Lordis the happiness we | 
all feel to spring froin conduct.’” There may be a good deal 
more to Mr, Matthew Arnold than many hav thought, 
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Communications. 


More Biblical Criticism. 


“If any one will read the Old Testament just as he 
would any other book, using his common sense, there 
will be little mystery or confusion for him in its 
pages. He may not understand everything in each 
verse, but he will get a very clear general idea of the 
origin and history of the Bible. But if he goes at it 
with the idea that the book is a revelation by God, 
and that Moses, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, 
Ezra, etc., wrote the books ascribed to them, his con- 
fusion may reach to insanity. 

What do history and our every-day observation 
teach us as to all human affairs? They prove to us 
that the same law of evolution prevails that does in 
the natural world. Thus in religion we hav, first, 
the God of the savage, who walks aboutlike a human 
beinz, leading his people, fighting for or with them, 
a magnified man. Later, among the semi-savages, 
this God changes his character; he is not so often 
visible, he dwells afar off, he appears in dreams or 
visions, or is wrapped in a cloud or hidden in a 
sanctuary. “No mancan see him and liv.” “No 
man hath seen God at any time.” He is worshiped 
by sacrifices of dearest objects, first of human beings, 
and finally of animals and treasures, which in a later 
stage are commuted for tithes, images are raised, and 
idolatry appears. As civilization advances, these 
altars are abolished, the God retires still farther from 
personal communion with his people; he claims 
merely obedience, love, manifested in good conduct 
and support of his priests. If images exist, they are 
no longer sacred, but symbolical. And now, later 
still, we hav the culmination. This God, that once 
walked about with his people and led them, and then 
withdrew and had images, altars, sacrifices of most 
beloved and precious things to appease his wrath, 
and then merely asked for love and obedience—now 
this God is all love, and instead of demanding sacri- 
fices, he offersthe grand atonement in his own or his 
son’s person. This is the last point of anthropo- 
morphism or man-god worship. So in this jumble 
called the Old Testament we hav a complete history 
of this progress. First we hav the God who appears 
visibly to the patriarchs—eats, sleeps, and wrestles 

_ with them. Then he becomes less familiar, converses 
only with Moses, is a real being, however, and very 
jealous lest he may be forsaken for images. “ For 
thy God is he that goeth before thee to fight,” ete. 
,But he demands altars and sacrifices, first of human 

: beings, then of animals. “None devoted of men 
shall be redeemed; but shall surely be put to death” 
(Lev. xxvii, 29). “Then the spirit of the Lord came 
upon Jephthah, and he passed over Gilead. And 


Jephthah vowed a vow unto the Lord and said, If thou 


shalt without fail deliver the children of Ammon into 
mine hands, then it shall be that whatsoever cometh 
forth of the doors of my house to meet me when I re- 
turn in peace shall surely be the Lord’s, and I will 
offer it up for a burnt offering. And Jephthah came 
to Mizpeh unto his house, and behold, his Jaughter 
came out to meet him, and she was his only child. 
And when he saw her he rent his clothes and said, 
Alas, my daughter! Thou hast brought me very 
low,” ete. (Judges ix, 29). Also the sacrifice of Saul’s 
sons in David’s day, wherein David inquired of the 
Lord, and the Lord was entreated and stayed the 
sore famin (2 Sam. xxi). The offer of Isaac need not 
be mentioned. Later the sacrifices of their children 
was expressly forbidden, but we hav in all the books 
of the Pentateuch almost incessant references to burnt 
offerings. But we see in Isaiah and Jeremiah the 
dawn of another system. The God no longer asks 
for offerings, oblations, etc. “Ho! every one that 
thirsteth! Come ye to the waters, and he that hath 
no money, come ye; buy and eat” (Isaiah, lv). 
is a noble chapter, a glorious poem, brimful and run- 
ning over with the highest sentiment of the later 
time. “For I spake not to your fathers, nor com- 
manded them on the day that I brought them out of 
- Egypt concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices: but 
this thing I commanded, saying, Obey my voice” 
(Jeremiah vii, 22). What God is this? Surely not 
the God of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteron- 
omy. The next step is for the God to sacrifice him- 
self out of his great compassion. How he pleads 
with his people! He is no longer the angry God who 
must be surrounded by strong bulwarks, lest he break 
through them and come down (see Ex. xix) upon the 
people and destroy them even like a wild beast. No! 
He becomes all love. “ God is Love.” Instead of 
the Abrahams and Jephthahs offering their children, 
their only children as burnt offerings to this God, 
the case is totally reversed and he, the God, offers 
his “oniy begotten,” ‘his beloved, in whom he is 
well pleased,” as a sacrifice to the Abrahams and 
Jephthahs and others. Just see the wonderful but 
natural order of development here. And, moreover, 
you see it in all the religions that hav ever existed 
long enough to permit this order to take its course. 
Religions of races world-wide apart hav followed the 
same inevitable law. Buddhism emanates from 
Brabmanism, just as Christianity evolves from Jewry. 


‘to most, yet it is literally and exactly true. 


This, 


How then account for these wonderful contradic- 


tions found in the books? In just this way: All the 
thousand and one traditions or written laws and 
statutes and judgments and records of customs 


among a people during many centuries hav been 
compiled by different writers, corrected, amended 
and added to, or taken from, by others at various 
times. Bear in mind that books were very scarce 
and costly, all written on parchment or leather, even 


the whole nation, at times, having but one copy of 
the so-called books of Moses as public property. 


Moreover, during long ages, whatever was written 
was done in a lenne utterly lost as vernacular, 
and so imperfect that it had never one letter for the 
vowels and one or two other letters. For example, 
“ deber” means plague; “ dabar” means word; “ ham- 
mateh” means staff; “hammiteh” is bed. In the 
record the words would stand dbr; hm tt; who 
knew what it meant? None but those whose business 
it was to know or who had learned it. As a spoken 


language it was utterly lost; as a written language it 


never had existence, fully. Any writing was a puzzle 
or mystery, which only he who had the key could in- 
terpret. Strange as this statement may sound now 
Obscure 
and rare as these holy writings were, yet there were 
long periods of time when there were none in exist- 
ence, so far as known. 2 Kings, xxii, informs us that 
the book of the law of the Lord was found in the 
temple during Josiah’s day, 624 s.c., or 800 years 
after Moses’s time. 2 Chron., xxxiv, tells the same 
story. Josiah was perfectly astounded when the 
book was read. For ages no one seems to hav heard 
or known anything of the contents of this book of 
Moses. The favorit names of the patriarchs seem to 
hav been unknown to the Jews from Joshua's time to 
Josiah’s. Many customs and ordinances prescribed by 
the Pentateuch were never known or practiced by Jews 
till Ezra’s time. Nehemiah, viii, 14-17 : “They found 
written in the law of Moses that the Jews should 
dwell in booths in the feast of the seventh month— 
and they made booths and sat under them, for since 
the days of Joshua, son. of Nun, unto that day had 
not the children of Israel done so.” 

When this book was found in Josiah’s time it is 
extremely improbable that any person could hav 
read it. Yet there seems from the account to hav 
been no difficulty in that respect. It was read right 
off. The probabilities are that if anything at all was 
in the roll more than the short chapter of cursings 
and ten commandments, it was gotten up for the oc- 
casion. A great reform was begun by Josiah before 
this, and no doubt there was collusion in’ the affair. 
There is a singular little episode, confirmatory of 
this, in 1 Kings xiii, which reminds one of chapter xlv 
of Isaiah, about Cyrus (also Isaiah, last verse of chap- 
ter xliv), a prediction that is very flattering to the 
earthly monarch. Thisin 1 Kings is clearly the pro- 


totype of the other, and we see all through the Bible | 


how later writers or emendationists copy after ear- 
lier ones. It says that “a man of God out of Judah 
came by word of the Lord unto Bethel, and as Jero- 
boam stood by the altar to burn incense he cried out 
against the altar and in the word of the Lord said, 
O altar! altar! Thus saith the Lord: Behold, a 
child shall be born unto the house of David, Jo- 
siah by name; and upon thee shall he offer the 
priests that burn incense upon thee; and men’s bones 
shall be burnt upon thee. And he gave a sign 
the same day ” ete. Three hundred and some 
years later “the child was born, Josiah by name.” 
During his reign, when all was idolatry, and no living 
man knew the law of the Lord, or had ever seen it, 
lo and behold, and it came to pass that a priest, Hil- 
kiah, hands a little roll to a scribe, one Shaphan by 
name, and said, “TI hav found the book of the law in 
the house of the Lord;” and Shaphan read it and car- 
ried it to the king, Josiah by name, who was per- 
fectly astounded and alarmed. Josiah thereupon be- 
gan the great reformation we hav referred to. Now 
comes the literal fulfilment of the man of God’s 
prophecy. Not only was “the child born and his 
name Josiah,” but in his reformatory progress, while 
hewing down groves, “ God’s first temples,” now so 
odious, and destroying altars, he comes upon this 
very altar (2 Kings, xxiii, 20). “And he sacrificed all 
the priests of the high places that were there, upon 
the altars, and burned the men’s bones upon them,” 
etc.; and in verse 16 the prophecy and fulfilment are 
mentioned—-only our Bible-fngerers who divided 
the book into books and chapters and wrote their 
own headings to the chapters and put there ref- 
erences to things far from the minds of the writers. 
As to Christ, his kingdom, church, Holy Ghost, ete., 
these same cunning rogues hav followed the exam- 
amples and customs of Jew priests of old, and made 
their own little glosses and changes to suit. Instead 
of the word “sacrificed ” in verse 20 they use “slew,” 
and retired the true word to the margin, and for 
“their bones” they wrote “men’s bones.” Why? 
Because it is too shocking nowadays to think that 
“good King Josiah,” who walked in the ways of the 
Lord, at such a late day offered burnt offerings to his 
God. Moreover, it might cause even a dullard to 
wonder and lose faith when he learned that the only 
people ever “divinely governed by a God” actually 


offered. horrid human sacrifices by his direct com- 
mand. None of them has the honesty of good old 
commentator Poole, who comes right. out and, says, 
“What of it? God had a right to use his own as he 
pleased ”—or words to that effect. The Bible is a 
simple, honest, artless work so far as its own preten- 
sions or claims go. Nowhere does it say it is 
the word of God. Read critically, without prejudice, © 
it is perhaps the most interesting and useful relic 
any people hav left us of days two thousand years 
ago, and of traditions more ancient. Our. English 
King James’s version is a noble literary monument. 
Its wisdom is the gathered lore of ages, and its po- 
etry above all praise. It is, upon the whole, an im- 
mense work, and he who denounces it takes upon 
himself a very big contract. With the original com- 
position of its finest passages the greatest of intel- 
lects hav had to do. The thirty-eighth chapter of 
Job no living mind can excel. i 

Moreover this, “ Behold, a child shall be born and 
his name called Josiah,” lets a little light again on, 
“ Behold, a child shall be born, and his name called 
Emmanuel” of Isaiah, said to hav been uttered later, 
to comfort Ahaz and assure him of safety against the 
attacks of two kings, so that, seeing the prophecy ful- 
filled, he might turn to the Lord—a matter that has 
been by the very same policy of priestcraft that orig- 
inated these prophecies perverted to apply to Jesug 
Christ, born many hundred years later. The same 
spirit that pretended to find an old prophecy appli- - 
cable to Josiah and presented it to that king, and 
pretended that a like old screed existed as to Cyrus, 
and brought it before him and concocted the story 
about the sudden miraculous conception of Emanuel 
by the prophetess from the “going in unto her” of 
Isaiah; that same cunning has in late days applied 
the forecast to Christ and has deceived some of the 
best educated minds of our age. No wonder men 
like Josiah and Cyrus were deceived. We may be 
sure that the very same disposition to apply and mis- 
apply, to alter, amend, gloss over, withdraw, and add: 
to passages of scripture that we see to-day was at 
work thousands of years on traditions, little rolls of’ 
manuscript, and various portions of the books col- 
lected and presented to us as the Bible. We know 
positivly that a very great amount of such work has 
been done in comparativly modern times. W. Rob- 
ertson Smith, of Aberdeen, Scotland, whose lectures 
entitled, “The Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” 
were such a triumph “over the enemies of biblical 
science in Scotland,” and attracted such attention, ` 
and show him to be one of the profoundest students 
of the Old Testament that ever wrote, besides being 
one of the fairest of critics, makes statements that 
will open the sleepy eyes of Bible idolaters and those 
who talk of the original Hebrew of the New Testa- 
ment, which is, he says, “as unlike the Old Testa- 
ment Hebrew as German ‘is to English. The Jews 
called it Hebrew, just as the Constantinople Jews ,to- 
day call their Spanish jargon Hebrew.” He also 
shows that this Old Testament puzzle was never writ- 
ten out, and that the marks for vowels, etc., were in- 
vented very late, for they did not exist in Jerome’s 
day, a.n. 400. The old books he describes, the old 
bits of parchment, tracts, oral traditions, etc., as the 
original Bible are no more like our Bible than any- 
thing we can conceive of. “But the care of these writ- 
ings and traditions was the exclusiv business of a, 
large class of the people called scribes,” you will say. 
True—and who was the first scribe? “Ezra,” says 
Professor Smith. “He was the father of the scribes,” 
If this be true, any mention of scribes earlier than hig 
day is proof that the writing that mentions it was 
made atter Ezra, just as the saying in chapters xvii, 
xviii, and xix, and in the very last verse of Judges, 
about there being no king in those days over Israel, 
proves the book was written aiter kings were estab- 
lished, and just as the genealogy of the sons of Ze- 
rubbabel in Ezra proves Ezra was written long after 
the said Ezra lived (his mention of Darius the Per- 
sian—D. Codomanus proves it was written at least as 
late as Alexander the Great’s day). 

Professor Smith, though a churchman and teacher . 
in one of Scotland’s greatest institutes, expresses the 
only view such a deep Bible student as himself must 
hav. TFreethinkers ought to read those lectures, 
which I see are published by Munro, No.1012. Here- 
tofore some critics hav gone through the Bible as 
though with a lamp-light, scanning and picking here 
and there. This man blazes upon it like a sun, il- 
luminating the whole at one view. His few lectures 
are the result of enormous study by one who went 
to the work supplied by nature and art with all ap- 
pliances and means. 

An article in Tur Truru Seeker last winter—“ An 
Old Controversy Revived”—stated that the Old Tes- 
tament as originally written was a mystery known to 
but few, because of the lack of vowels, etc.; and that 
the old controversy was whether God gave the secret 
of the vowel signs to Moses at Mt. Sinai, or inspired 
them into Ezra, or they were invented by wicked, 
godless Jews of Tiberias. Professor Smith shows 
that not only was the Pentateuch not written by 
Moses, but that none of the books were written by 
those to whom they are ascribed; even Ezra and 
Nehemiah were written long after the age of these 
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persons. This will surprise most, if not all, of tho 
who hav not made the holy scriptures of the J n 

' subject of profound study. Small portions of what 
we now find in the book existed in the condition of 
oral ‘traditions, psalms, hymns, poetry. He asks 
“How, then, did this revelation, which is essentially 
living speech, pass into the form of a written word 
such as we hav in the Old Testament?” We answer 
(as the prophets themselvs would do), “Books are 
not the foundation of sound knowledge.” The ideal 
of instruction is oral teaching—the trne shrine of 
sath that are eternal is the heart of the faithful dis- 
ciple. 

“The written roll supplies the place of the faithful 
disciple. This (theory of the case) comes out clearly 
in the books of prophecy. The prophets write what 
the contemporaries refuse to hear.” Elisha was a 
prophet; so was Elijah and others. Yet they did not 
write. Why? Because their words bore immediate 
fruit. But when the people forbade the prophets to 
speak, they began perforce to write. [See Is. xxx, 
8-11; Jer. xxxvi, and many other places.]- So much 
for prophecy. Very little of that which comes under 
the title of Isaiah was ever written by him. The 
same of the others.” As to the Pentateuch, Professor 
Smith says that before the exile Israel did not know 
it. As to its ceremonial, ritual, ete., it was unknown 
to even Samuel, David, Solomon, and others. The 
book found in Josiah’s day did not contain the Levit- 
ical system (as in the days of Solomon, “There was 
nothing in the ark save the. covenant made at Ho- 
reb”). It was not the Pentateuch. From Joshua to 
Ezra is just one thousand years. Where was this 
Pentateuch all this time, if it was unknown to all 

‘those whose duty it was to be familiar with it? 

“No thinking man can be asked to accept this 
Pentateuch as the literal work of Moses without some 
evidence,” says Professor Smith, whom I quote liter- 
ally on this. ‘‘But evidence a thousand years after 
date is none at all, when the intervening space bears 
unanimous witness in a different sense.” “It is use- 
less to appeal to inspiration for help, for all sound 
apologetics admit that the proof that a book is credi- 
ble must precede belief that it is inspired.” 

How, then, came all this mass of ceremonial and 
ritual, with narrativ, ete., to be called “Law of Moses?” 
We may suppose that the Ten Commandments were 
given by the first law-giver of the nation, engraved 
on tables possibly, and that statutes, ordinances, and 
judgments developed as they must under any system 
and would naturally bear the name of the original 
promulgator and founder of the nation. This, among 
primitiv people, would be the case with any teach- 
ing or instruction delivered orally and thus kept. 

* “Ts it possible,” asks the professor, ‘that Jehovah 
laid down in the wilderness, with sanctions the most 
solemn and a precision that admits of no exception, 
an order and ritual which had no part in Israel’s his- 
tory for well nigh a thousand years?” He shows that 
there are several codes of law delivered in the books 
belonging to different times and conditions. 

But this article is now very long. To quote fur- 
ther would be improper. Coming from the source it 
does, the work of Professor Smith is doubly inter- 
esting. Hott. 

ry TO 


Open Letter to an Ex-Catholie. 


Frenn James: I hav received Rev. L. A. Lambert's 
“ Notes on Ingersoll;” and the said reverend may be 
“ good, genial, intellectual, and bright.” I think he 
has utterly failed to meet the arguments of the “bold 
blasphemer,” or to “prick the bubble of Infidelity 
until there is nothing more to argue,” though it is 
claimed for him by his indorsers that he has done 
these things. 

Now, I am no scholar or critic, but I think I hay 
common sense, and the ability to understand the dif- 
ference between sophistry and truth, and argument 
and assertion, and I pronounce this volume of 
“ Notes” to be mostly made up of false sayings, and 
sophistical attempts at making white black and blue 
green. Even in the introduction I find the false 
statement that ‘ man’s life is a tragedy—his first ut- 
terance is a cry of pain, his last the groan of death.” 
Now, take man as a whole, his life is happy and pros- 
perous. There is ten times more of joy than sorrow, 
of hope than fear, of peace than war, and of good 
than evil; tragedies and comedies are mixed in, of 
course, and most of us hav a few of each, and some 
here and there find more of shadow than sunshire. 
But, as a whole, man’s life is far from a tragedy. 
And now, as to his “first utterance,” who shall say if 
it be a ery of pain, ora more involuntary exclamation, 
caused by the good change it is undergoing in be- 
coming a breathing, sensitiv, thinking being? Now, 
you can remember the experience of the first ery, but 
since it is only natural to be born, in- all reason it 
should be pleasurable rather than painful, even as all 
natural experiences are apt to be. But we do know, 
from thousands of testimonies, that man’s last utter- 
ance is not a groan of death. I mean this of man 
as a whole. Now and then, one out of the millions 
who die do die with a groan, but it is a very rare oc- 
currence. 

The universal testimony of physicians, as well as of 
the dying themeelvs, is that death is comparativly 
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painless, and perhaps the majority fall asleep in 


peace, if not pleasurably. 


en weary and exhausted we all enjoy “tired 
nature’s sweet restorer,” and when enfeebled and 
worn out by long weeks, months, or years of phys- 
ical suffering, it is only reasonable to believe death 
comes as a welcome guest and a real friend. All 
physical feeling is gone some time before the last 
breath leaves the body. The facial contractions and 
muscular movements of the body are involuntary and 
painless, though they seem to the onlooker to be 
symptoms of a terrible rending of life’s silver cord; 
but the dying one no more feels them than does the 
dead skinned eel feel the salt that causes it ta twist 
and squirm in the pan. Death is as natural as life. 
To one well born, well reared, and well lived, death 
is but a simple ending of all, painless and senseless, 
and not to be dreaded or feared more than being 
born; nor, could we wake up and. attempt to tell of 
the last moments, should we, as a general thing, be 
able to recall more of our feelings than we can those 


attending our birth. 


a 


The Ideal Life. 


Ermısa. 


A POEM., BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. DELIVERED AT THE ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE NEWARK LIBERAL LEAGUE, FEB. 1, 1884. 


The intellectual being must first play 
And light the path of man with vivid ray; 
Reason must see and know all varied life, 
That glows and darkens in the ceaseloss strife; 
Thought must go forth with keen, relentless fire; 
. Yain fancies spurn and for the truth aspire. 
Truth is beneath as well as in the sky; 
Each fact is sacred, whether low or high; 
The subtil link of glory runs through all, 
` Binding the whole into one glorious thrall 
Of majesty, and beauty, and delight. 
The mind is still our manhood’s noblest hight; 
To know is still the greatest and the best; 
The brightest life is in life’s endless quest; 
One truth attained, another shines before— 
Nothing so great but it unfolds to more ; 
Nothing so small but it makes vast our gain; 
Nothing so rude but links the mighty chain 
Whereby the golden stars pursue their way, 
And night is turned into the lustrous day. 
~ Oh, wonderful is truth, and wonderful is mind, 
In whose strict process nature is combined 
To order, harmony, and law and use, 
By which huge forces their bright wealth unloose, 
And make for man the empire of this world 
Whose royal banners science has unfurled. 
Science, indeed; is king, and what we know 
Is greater far than fancy's richest glow. 
Most slow and patient, step by step we pass 
By the linked aloty of each fact we glass 
In the clear radiance of the mental sky. 
We must be true nor seek to charm the eye, 
Or thrill the heart with other than the real; 
We cannot shape aloft the bright ideal 
Forth from the fleeting wishes of our breast, 
Only from nature's law shines nature’s best. 


Still beauty fades not with our fancy’s dream, 
But rides more glorious upon truth’s fair stream; 
For still the heart must find its fullest sway, 
The impulse and the glory of man's way. 

The heart of man, who can define its power, 
Thrilled with the gleam of star and flash of flower? 
It is an ocean limitless and far, 

Filling with sparkling light the things that are; 
Tis moving tides, beyond the flow of sense, 

Seem touched with something of omnipotence, 
Which makes men heroes, saints, and martyrs grand. 
Out of this heart of fire the poet planned, 

The artist carved and chiseled, music rolled 
With flaming wonders that are yet untold. 

O mystery of man, this heaving soul, 

This passion kindled by an unseen goal, 

This spirit leaping to life's farthest race, 
Transcending still the utmost that we trace— 
‘Tis this that paints the future with delight, 

Givs hope and aspiration, drowns the night 

With rushing splendors of tumultuous faith, . 

It nobly triumphs over ghastly death, 

And weaves a wreath of flowers for its brow, 
And makes it beautiful; o'er the dreary now 
Awakes the glud to-morrow like a star, 

And wins a heaven in spite of prison’s bar. 


This heart of man in reason’s happy light 

Will not be quenched, but flow in gracious might. 
Through knowing still the feeling will aspire, 

And o’er our pathway flash its wings of fire. 
While marvelous thought shall penetrate the earth, 
The inward sense shall claim our godlike birth, 
That we are mingled of the shining sky— 

Sprung from the dust, man’s soul is the Most High. 


But truth and beauty unto duty urge, 
Knowing and feeling to bright action surge. 
Man is a power within the breast of fate, 
To choose and do beyond his present state, 
He fronts the universe with mighty hand, 
To pour his thought into creation grand. 
Tis he can mold the future with wide plan, 
Backward and forward all the ages scan; 
Learn from the past and onward wiser go, 
More patient, but with heart and mind aglow 
With a great purpose ever to advance, 
Himself a providence and not a chance; 
Sublime intelligence and impulse vast, 
Forth from himself a cosmic light is cast. 


Such is the grand ideal of the race, 

The threefold ardor of its crowning grace— 
‘he true, the beautiful, the good, in one, 
Science and poetry in great duties done; 
Man bending to eternal nature’s law, 
Submissiv, reverent with childlike awe, 

Yet flooded with its impulse vast and sweet, 
With heart of fire above his toiling feet, 
While all the joys.that kindle in his breast, 
And all the grandeurs of his ceaseless quest, 
Blend with his will to make him recreate, 
And shape the world to love's ideal state, 
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The Light of Asia. ; 


Colleges of learning are institutions where young 


men are sent to acquire useless knowledge. If all 
colleges in Christendom were wiped out, literature 
and svience would suffer no loss. A collegiate educa- 
tion sets a young man back from four to fourteen 
years. He comes out nominally an alumnus, but in 
reality a sophomore, îi. e., a wise fool. Ten to one 
that after two decades he can’t solve an equation in 
algebra, demonstrate a problem in geometry, or 
translate a sentence out of a dead language. The 
writer speaks from personal knowledge, having grad- 
uated forty-five years ago and been a Master of Arts 
more than forty years. 

He would therefore say to “ D. W. T.,” beware how 
you trust the opinion of an Oxford or a Harvard pro- 
fessor on a question involving the maintenance of 
Christianity. Their opinion, when given, is pretty 
sure to be in the interest of their clients and them- 
selvs. 

` But, aside from this bias, which is inevitable, we 
venture to assert, from what we know of Mons. Jacol- 
liot and Madame Blavatsky, that they are not inferior 
in learning and ability to Max Muller and John Fiske. 
And as monsieur and madame hav lived in India, is 
it not to be expected that they should know more of 
Indian antiquities than an Oxford or a Harvard pro- 
Sas who perhaps has never seen that country at 
all? 

Bayard Taylor satisfied himself that the highest 
civilization in Egypt was ten thousand years old. 
Jacolliot discovered astronomical monumental rec- 
ords in India which carried Brahmanieal civilization 
back fifteen thousand years. Buddhism, Judaism, 
and Christianity are the natural offspring of Brab- 
manism. One of the earliest Christian documents is 
the “ Acts of Thomas,” which “ was held in great es- 
timation,” says the Christian translator, “ by the her- 
etics of the first and second centuries.” The apostle 
Thomas, according to this book, was sent to India to 
propagate Christianity, and suffered martyrdom 
there. Another early document, entitled “The Pass- 
ing of Mary,” describes Thomas as appearing at the 
tomb of the virgin clothed in his “ sacerdotal robes,” 
having been suddenly summoned while “singing 
mass in India” (See “Apocryphal Gospels,” etc., 
Antenicene Christian library). 

The “Light of Asia” is but dimly seen through 
the opera glasses of Muller, Fiske, and Arnold; it is 
better to take a look through the telescopes of Sir 
William Jones, Jacolliot, and Blavatsky. 

Awnticurist, A.M. 

P. S.—Mr. Graves made a blunder about Polyearp’s 
saying that Jesus died peacefully at the age of fifty. 
What Irenzus says about Jesus being an old man 
will be found in full in our “ Revelations,” pp. 352- 
355. ANIC. 


Musings by the Way. 
im, 

Was there a God, all nature’s first great cause, 
Who made the universe, and gave it Jaws; 
The power that still maintains these laws in force, 
Directs the heavenly bodies in their course, 
Whose great design all nature but fulfils— 
All things that are exist because he wills— 
Who rules the universe as he sees fit, 
Objectivly, himself no part of it; 
Great monarch, sovereign over nature's realm, 
Whose mighty hand is ever on the helm; 
Great fount, from whom all streanss ot life do flow, 
Who causes every blade of grass to grow, 
Who notes the hly’s bloom, the spu:row's fall— 
The great eternal tather of us all? 
And nations rise and fall at bis coramand, 


Aad all events tuke place as he hus planned; 
Who guides the universe in every part, 
Yet. knows the secrets of each Luman heart; 
A Godin whom we children of the dust 


In humble confidence may place our trust; 
‘To him can pray, and he will answer prayer, 
Whene’er oppressed by sorrow, toil, or cure, 
Is this a true and just idea of God, 
Or fond conceit of dwellers on earth's sod? 
All nature moves on its unceasing course 
By force internal, not external force. 
The mind of man may dwell on nature's laws— 
It nothing learns about a great first cnuse. 
In vain the astronomer, with skill and care, 

- Inspects the starry heavens to find him there; 
And though we view with microscopic eye 
The smallest atom, we no God espy. 
Inherent nature seems alone the power 
Displayed in mineral, or plant, or ilower, 
Or animal; nor yet in human life 
See we a God that governs human strife. 
The strongest armies are most gure to win, 
Though they may fight upon the side of sin. 
A Bonaparte may waste two milliou lives, 
Him of that baleful power no God deprives; 
In vain the orphan’s wail, the widow’s woe, 
This monster wills, and human blood must flow. 
The pirate bark may triumph o’er the wave; 
A peaceful ship may find a watery grave. 
A thousand million prayers can never cause 
The slightest change in one of nature's laws. 
Though prayers from every Christian may arise, 
Supreme are nature's laws, and Garfield dies. 
Misfortunes, want, and woe afflict the best; 
The worst of men may be by fortune blest. 
The brigand may be bountifully fed, ` 
While little children cry in vain for bread. 
Though we to him may raise our prayer and songs, 
No personal God appears to right our wrongs, 
Immutable are all of nature’s laws, 
Whether or not there be a first great cause. 

W. R. Dyes. 
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Renewals. 


We hope that every reader of Tue Truru SEEKER 
whose tab says ’83 will at once sit down and send us 
If it is desired, also; to p actice a 
little economy, just step over to your neighbor’s, get 
him to subscribe, and send us $5 for the two sub- 
There are enough Liberals in the coun- 
try to handsomely support all the papers devoted to 
their cause, and we think Taz Trura Srexsr is not 
the least deserving. It is the largest, and we are 
often told it is the best journal of Liberalism in the 
country. To those who take advantage of our club 


$3 for renewal. 


scriptions. 


rates it is also the cheapest. 


There are also a few whose subscriptions expired 
in 82. They hav been carried along because some 


hav written that, for one cause or another, they were 
unable to pay as they would like to hav done, but 
would square up soon. Not knowing but that the 
others might be similarly situated, and being unwill- 
ing to unnecessarily deprive any of the paper, we hav 
continued to send until the present. We cannot do 
this longer. We need the money to pay expenses, 
and unless our negligent friends take immediate ac- 
tion, they must miss their Trurn Szzxer. We hav 
long missed the money. 


- A Catholic Bill Passes the Senate. 

Mr. Daggett has introduced, and the Senate of this 
state has passed, a bill making Good Friday a legal 
holiday. 

This is execrable. Saying nothing of the bad taste 
of making a day of festivity of what should be a day 
of mourning, if the people really believe that a di- 
vine person was crucified, the passage of the bill is 
an abuse of governmental powers. The observance 
of Good Friday is a religious whim. Those who 
wish to suspend Jabor and attend church are at lib- 
erty to do so. They are protected in that right. 
That is all, according to our Constitution, they can 
reasonably ask. 

For the legislature to do more is to practically 
unite church and state. 


Si AS y Cee 
Iowa Christianity. 

The Protestant conception of civil and religious 
liberty is well defined by the Iowa judge of whom was 
asked an injunction restraining a teacher from hold- 
ing religious exercises in a public school. It will be 
seen to be very similar to the conception of our Puri- 
tan ancestors, which was that they had an inalienable 
right to believe as they pleased, and to force others 
to believe with them. 

The decision was rendered by Judge Burton. The 
case is briefly this: The complainant said that the 
teachers of his two little girls turned the school from 
its lawful design into a place of worship and religious 
instruction, and made of themselvs “ ministers of re- 
ligion therein, in the presence and hearing of all their 
pupils.” The Bible was daily read, the teachers and 
pupils repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and religious 
hymns were sung. 

The complainant—whose name and locality we re- 
gret are not given in the dispatches which recount 
the iniquity—gave notice to the principal of the 
school of his objections, but that authority paid no 
attention. He then applied for an injunction, which 
was refused. To say that a school where the Bible 
is read as a part of the morning exercises, or where 
the Lord’s Prayer is repeated, or a hymn sung, is a 
place of worship, or that such teachers are ministers 
of religion, seemed, said the follower of precedents, 
“more specious than sound.” He held, morever, 
that Iowa’s constitutional provision granting relig- 
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jious toleration, and prohibiting the legislature from 


providing any religious establishment, is not contra- 
vened by laws which recognize the scriptures, or the 
supreme being, or Sunday as a religious day of rest, 
but that such laws are legal and valid. _ 

This is nothing more than might be expected. The 
constitutional provision granting religious toleration 


Christianity—no other religions need apply. 


children of Freethinkers. 
— ee Ay 


Strange Doctrins for a Catholic. 


curious teachings in relation to the Bible. 


and originator. 


tivly on any particular point. 
This lets God out through a very small hole. 


Christians, when confronted with the crimes of 
their numbers, are wont to say that the perpetrators 
were not true Christians, for true Christians perpe- 


trated no crimes. The truth of this depends on 
what is a Christian. 

So with the cardinal’s statement. ‘Only the rev- 
elation of divine truth” is inspired. Very well; but 
when we ask which is the divine truth we are told 
that it is the inspired part! 
as wise as before the cardinal illumined the world 
with his explanation. 

We believe that no one ever claimed that God sat 


down and with pen in hand wrote the Bible, but if 


he was the inspirer of that work he inspired a stu- 
pendous falsehood. -Would Cardinal Newman like 
to put it that way? Probably not. But allowing 
God to hav originated, say the Ten Commandments. 
They are not original with the Bible. Then he must 
hav inspired other writers, who must hav written 
equally divine instructions, and consequently Chris- 
tianity is only one of several God-given religions. 
Does the cardinal mean this construction to be put 
upon his words? Undoubtedly not. 

Cardinal Newman’s church has already passed 
upon the Bible as a whole, and declared it all in- 
spired. So hav the various Protestant sects. Is Dr. 
Newman strictly honest in saying, in this year of 
grace 1884, that people hav a latitude in construing 
biblical statements of facts until the church has 
passed upon them ? 

On the whole the eminent Roman Catholic is not 
a success in his role of hermeneutist. People with 


no reputation hav written words inestimably wiser. 
ep 


The English Inquisition Yields Up the Last 
Victim. 

On Monday, the 25th of February, at 8 o’clock in 
the morning, George William Foote, the editor of 
the London Freethinker, was released from Holloway 
prison, having served his twelve months’ sentence for 
blasphemy. Hoe is the last of the three men con- 
nected with that paper to come out. The others 
were W. J. Ramsey, who was sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment, and H. A. Kemp, who stayed 
three months in the modern inquisition. 

On his emergence from the literal dungeon in 
which he has for a year been compelled to spend 
twenty-two and twenty-three hours out of the twen- 
ty-four, Mr. Foote was met by two thousand friends 
and escorted to the Hall of Science, where a pub- 
lic breakfast was provided. On March 12th he 
will be given a banquet and presented with a tes- 
timonial raised by the English Freethinkers of sev- 
eral hundred pounds, in which Mr. Ramsey will 
share. 

When Arthur J. Kemp was released nine months 
ago he stood higher in the estimation of his coun- 
trymen than ever; when, three months ago, W. J. 


| Ramsey came again into the sunlight hundreds of peo- 
; ple surrounded him and renewed their allegiance to 


the cause for which he suffered. Last Monday the 
acclamations of two thousand sturdy English Free- 
thinkers made the air vocal in front of Holloway jail, 


is only to be construed as meaning toleration for 


How would the good Christian people of Iowa like 
to hav Mohammedanism taught in their public 
schools? It would be ano more monstrous wrong 
to them than it is to hav Christianity taught to the 


The Sun finds in the contribution of Cardinal New- 
man to a late number of the Nineteenth Century some 
The broad 
principle laid down by the cardinal, it is asserted, is 
that the scriptures are inspired not as to every word 
and thing in them, but only as to the revelation of 
divine truth which they contain, and that “God” is 
their author only in the sense of being their inspirer 
Furthermore that only their teach- 
ing on matters of faith and morals are in any sense 
binding until the church shall hav spoken authorita- 


We are, therefore, just 


and G. W. Foote will hav hundreds of hearers and 
readers where he had dozens previous to the pro- 


-nouncing of sentence upon him. In this country, 


when the heroic D. M. Bennett returned to his home 
from Albany, Chickering Hall was crowded by over- 
three thousand Americans to do him honor. He was 
feted and sent to Europe and around the world. His - 
writings were more eagerly gought, and Tae TRUTH 
SEEKER increased in circulation. 

As an act of policy, of that worldliness for which 
she has ever been distinguished, does it pay the 
church to do these deeds of infamy? Is the return 
in loaves and fishes commensurate with the outlay ? 
There are brave men yet in the van and ranks of 
Freethought. Our cause and martyrs can endure as 
long as the church and the law. 

We send hearty greeting to Mr. Foote and his fel- 
low-martyrs. He and they may with reason con- 
gratulate themselvs that although Christianity can 
imprison, it cannot kill. Few men ever came from 
the torture chamber in possession of full bodily 
strength and vigor, and our English heroes are lucky 
also in that respect. That they will make their ex- 
perience dear to every Christian heart is not to be 
doubted. And should they ever visit America, the 
Freethinkers in this country will show them that their 
deed of heroism is not unknown; and that Americans 
know how to appreciate pluck. 

Se ep ge 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s Prospects. 

The British Parliament, into which Mr. Bradlau gh 
has again and for the fourth time ventured, seems to 
be composed of orthodox bourbons who never for- 
get and never advance. Although Northampton ex- 
pressed herself in favor of the Atheist elector by a 
largely increased majority, the House has been true 
to its reactionary and revolutionary policy of depriv- 
ing that borough of its legal and rightful representa- 
tion. 

At the opening of Parliament on the 21st a stormy 
and uproarious discussion of Mr. Bradlaugh’s claims 
took place. - As before stated, Mr. Bradlaugh’s three 
votes on his own case on the 11th inst. had rend ered 
him subject to an aggregate penalty of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. Pending the settlement of this legal 
phase of the affair, the announcement had been made 
that Mr. Bradlaugh would make no attempt to take 
the seat to which he was elected on the 19th. The 
speaker of the House read letters from Mr. Bradlaugh 
confirming this announcement. In spise of this, how- 
ever, the cablegram reports that the irrepressible 
bigot, Mr. Stafford Northcote, who has interested him- 
self so long in Mr. Bradlaugh’s affairs that his inter- 
ference has grown by degrees into personal enmity, 
moved that Parliament reaffirm its previous resolu- 
tion excluding Mr. Bradlaugh from the House. Mr. 
Gladstone, the old man eloquent, but in this case 
powerless, came tardily to the rescue, asking that the 
vote be deferred. The aspect of the case, he said, 
had changed since the 11th inst., when the member 
for Northampton last came before the House. An 
action at law had been begun against him for thrice 
voting upon that day. The utmost would be done to 
obtain a speedy judgment, which decision would aid 
the House in arriving at some conclusion. Mr. R. 
Churchill, a conservativ malcontent, opposed Mr. 
Gladstone’s motion for postponement of action in the 
case, insulting Mr. Bradlaugh’s constituency by styl- 
ing them a mob. Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
colleague, called the speaker’s attention to this lan- 
guage, but that worthy ruled it to be parliamentary, 
and declined to interfere to protect the voters of 
Northampton. At the conclusion of Mr. Churchill’s 
remarks, the home secretary, who has covered him- 
self with disgrace by refusing to pardon the impris- 
oned Freethinkers, made some sarcastic reference to 
the new aspect of the case, saying it was, it appeared, 
no longer against Mr. Bradlaugh, but against North- 
ampton. Mr. Labouchere followed, advising Messrs. 
Northcote, Churchill, and their followers to admit the 
error of their ways and apologize for their past con- 
duct. 

A vote was then taken upon the motion to reaffirm 
the resolution preventing Mr. Bradlaugh from taking 
the oath and excluding him from the precincts of the 
House, and it was carried by 226 to 173. The 
speaker then ordered Mr. Bradlaugh to withdraw, 
which order was complied with under protest. Ata 
caucus of the conservativ members of Parliament, it 
was resolved to continue the opposition to Mr. Brad- 
laugh in every possible way.. , 
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Mr.. Bradlaugh expects to win the legal suits 
against him, but states that in case he does not he ` 
will resign and not again seek a re-election. 


It may be possible, it is probable, he will win the’ 


` suit, for aside from the justice of his cause he is one | 
of the ablest lawyers in England; he understands 
every turn in the complicated list of legal twistings, 

and is fully capable of turning them to his own ad- 
‘vantage. But he fights as one shackled. He. is de- 


feated beforehand, and will be defeated while Chris- 


tian bigotry rules. The Established church fears 
him, for the day of its disestablishment cannot be far 
off, and his remaining in Parliament would undoubt- 
edly hasten its coming. Therefore Mr. Bradlaugh 
has against him all the power of that body. 

Mr. Bradlaugh is also a believer in a republican 
form of government, and his sentiments are well 
known. He hopes the reign of Victoria will be the 


“Jast of hereditary ruling of England. And it is also 
' shrewdly surmised that he would like to see Charles 


Bradlaugh the first president of the English republic. 
The knowledge of this arrays the whole aristocracy 
against him, notwithstanding that many of them 
sympathize with his religious opinions. There are 
several Freethinkers already in the House, but they 
sit as politicians, not as reformers. They are proba- 
bly all honorable men, but we cannot honor them as. 
we would were they more activ in helping forward 


` the cause of mental and political liberty. 


So it is not probable that the present House of 
Parliament will ever permit Mr. Bradlaugh to take 
his seat. But these members will not hold office 
forever, and when their successors shall be chosen, 
we may not unreasonably hope that public opinion 
will be strong enough for liberty to compel the 
seating of all duly elected members without regard 
to their religious predilections. 

This, however, is in the future. The outlook for 
the present is discouraging. Christian bigotry and 


_ intolerance are in England triumphant, albeit the 
‘victory is more dishonorable than defeat. 
` to lose a thousand battles fought for the right than to 


Itis better 


win one through iniquity, and our English friends 


. and allies can in that thought find a balm of healing. 


Giv the church and the conservativs sufficient length 
of twisted hemp, and they can be relied upon to 
strangle themselvs, as they hav heretofore strangled 


- liberty. 


EEE Sater 
Editorial Notes. 


Dr. Barton, Colonel T. W. Higginson, F. M. Holland, and 
others hav been before the Massachusetts legislativ committee 
the past week asking for the removal of the disabilities of 
Atheists as witnesses in courts of law. Colonel Higginson 
showed that the disability was imposed so lately as 1850. The 
committee appeared favorable for repeal. 


Pror. Feurx Apter lectured in Rochester on the 18th. The 


. Opera House was crowded to hear what he had ‘to say on the 


Ten Commandments. He proved that law.did not emanate 
from Jehovah, nor was it ever uttered from Sinai, but has 
evolved from the maxims of all nations, which maxims were 
the result of experience, not the ipse divit of divinity. 


Gen. Boorn of the Salvation Army has been held guilty of 
deception and untruthfulness in one of his recent real estate 
transactions.. He took a theater on a promis to properly main- 
tain the liquor selling part of the business, and then did his 
best to destroy it by substituting some teetotal bibulous abom- 
ination for genuin whisky or beer. He has been fined heavily, 
and compelled to restore the premises. Another religious 
teacher, of a different turn, has been suspended for three 
years for drunkenness. 


Tus paragraph is from the Christian Advocate: 

- “News of great revivals come in from all quarters. Some 
remarkable conversions of Infidels of unusual intelligence are 
reported. And, what is equally important, formalists are be- 
ing transformed into living Christians. Let this best of all 
works goon, How much need there is of it!” 

Unless the Advocale can giv names and dates we shall con- 
clude that Dr. Buckley has been lately re-reading Panl, and 
has dwelt too long upon that verse which reads something like 
this: 

“Por if the truth of God hath more abounded through my 
lie unto his glory, why yet am I also judged as a sinner? 


Owe of the pleasantest features of the Linesville, Pa., cele- 
bration of Paine’s birthday was inadvertently ommitted from 
our report. My, and Mrs. Jerry Brockway, of Jamestown, pre- 
sented the Linesville League with a large crayon portrait of O. 
P. Kellogg, of Lynne; Ohio, the work of their daughter, Miss 
. Martha Brockway. Mr. Kellogg, the lecturer, is what one of 
his friends calls a “this world Spiritualist,” a man of courage, 
genius, and generosity. Mr. and Mrs. Brockway are stanch 
Liberals, and were for many years the only Freethinkers in 
Jamestown, C. B. Reynolds was selected to make the presen- 
tation of the portrait, which was accepted on behalf of the 
League by CG. W. Baldwin, the secretary. The picture will, 
henceforth, adorn the walls of the League hall. Mr. Kellogg 
is well known in western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio as an 


eloquent speaker. He has often addressed the Linesville 
League and his portrait is highly valued. 


Ir pleases us to note that the Congregational denomination 
has not closed a very prosperous year. Of about 400,000 mem- 
bers, nearly two-thirds of whom are females, some 57,000 are 
| classed as ‘“‘absentees,” and the additions are 28,377, over 14,- 
000° being ‘on probation,” while the losses aggregate nearly 
20,000. The apparent net gain, therefore, is only some nine 
thousand, which must be offset by the 57,000 absentees. 
Nearly one thousand of the denomination’s churches are va- 
cant. About four million dollars were wasted on those that 
are occupied. The members behaved better last year than 
usual, only 1,724 having been disciplined, and their ministers 
will, we presume, make a-better, because smaller, showing in 


the next edition of historian Billings’s little book. By the| 


way, we do not see in the church statistiés now being pub- 
lished by the religious papers any mention of that remarkable 
brochure. It certainly ought to hav a prominent place among 
the Year books, Why this studied silence, brethren? 


Damon Y. Kiucorsr, of Philadelphia, has filed in Court of 
Common. Pleas, No. 2, a petition ‘in behalf of his wife, Carrie 
B. Kilgore, asking that she be allowed to show cause why she 
should not longer be debarred from practicing law in the courts 
of Pennsylvania. The petition recites that Mrs. Kilgore is a 
citizen of the United States and of the state of Pennsylvania; 
that she has been a regularly registered student of law; that on 
the 28th day of December, 1874, she appeared before the Board 
of Examiners to be examined as to her qualifications to prac- 
tice law; that this request was refused because she isa woman; 
that she then applied to the court to instruct the Board to per- 
form its duties, which application was refused; that she then 
applied to the legistature for an act supplemental to the gen- 
eral law regulating the appointment of lawyers, which was re- 
fused by the Senate on the’ground that the general law was 
sufficient, and that under it she could not be excluded on ac- 
count of her sex; that she then returned to the courts, which 
still refused to grant her request, denying her admission to the 
Law Department. of the University of Pennsylvania; after 
which she again applied to the legislature to pass a bill which 
provided that no person shall be refused admission as an at- 
torney in any court of law or ‘equity in Pennsylvania on ac- 
count of sex. This bill passing the Senate but failing to pass 
the House because of the press of business of investigating 
charges of bribery against many representativs, and the peti- 
tioner having obtained a diploma and been admitted to prac- 
tice in the Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia county, Mrs. Kil- 
gore asks that she be allowed to show that she is entitled to 
practice in ell the courts of the commonwealth. The case is 


That the operativ class should be encouraged to com- 
bine their efforts and savings in the establishment of busi- 
ness, both of a productiv and distributiv nature. 

-3. That all legislation militating against the organization 
of labor should be repealed, and that the combinations of 
the operativ class should receive the same legal encourage. 
ment as that now enjoved by capitalist corporations. 

‘4, That bureaus of labor should be established by the gov- 
ernment, whereby the members of the various trades would 
be able to obtain exact information respecting the condition 
of their several industries throughout the entire country. 

5. That steps should be taken for the formation of a la~ 
bor congress, whose object should be the efficient organiza. 
tion of all wholesome industries. 


Any communications touching the principles or organiza- 
tion of the society may be addressed to Mrs. I. C. Fales, 
Seventh avenue, Brook lyn, N. Y., president of the New York . 
organization. 


Historian Lossine having said that the “scholars” of Spain 
in the time of Columbus regarded it as unphilosophical and ab- 
surd to assert the sphericity of the earth, Dr. Simon New-~ 
comb challenges his statement. Says Dr. Newcomb: 


“ That learning was very far backward at that time in Spain: 
may, I suppose, be true; but is it possible that professed 
scholars could hav been so grossly ignorant of a fact known in 
all other countries and in all other ages; a fact which, indeed, 
must hay been known to all of the Spanish navigators es 


We know not what kind of a doctor Mr. Newcomb is, but his 
correction of Lossing is not to his oredit as a reader of history. 
Columbus discovered America in 1492. It was not till 1522 
that Magellan’s ships, having left their gallant commander's 
bones in the Ladrones islands, returned from their cireumnavi- 
gation of the globe. While it is true that the spherical form 
of the earth was known to surrounding countrics—tho Khalif 
Al-Mamum having ascertained its circumference as early an 
830 if not a few years previously—the “scholars” of Spain 
were in ignorance of or denied the fact, The writings of Mo- 
hammedan scholars and astronomers had given currency to 
the belief throughout Western Europe, but, ‘as might be ex- 
pected,” says Draper, ‘it was received with disfavor by theo- 
logians,” who were, nt that time, the “scholars” of Spain. 
Columbus was a firm believer in the doctrin, but he spent 
many unsuccessful years in endeavoring to convince Spanish 
“scholars” of its truth. He was ‘‘confuted from the Penta- 
teuch, the Psalms, the prophecies, the gospels, the epistlos, 
and the writings of the fathers—St. Chrysostom, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Jerome, St. Gregory, St. Basil, St. Ambrose.” Tho 


exciting much comment from the press, as the Pennsylvania 
courts are puritanically fossilized, visiting graveyards more 
than ordinarily often for precedents, and regarding the appli- 
cation of a lady to practice as revolutionary. Both Mr. and Mrs, 
Kilgore are prominent Freethinkers of Philadelphia. 


Just previous to Miss Helen Gardner’s lecture in Syracuse a 
clergyman, too cowardly to sign his name, allowed his insanity 
to take this form. It was published in the Sunday Courier: 


“The right to express her sentiments, in public or private, 
cannot be questioned, nor would we interfere with it. The 
right to hear her, or any one else, belongs to every person who 
chooses to do so. But has any one the right to violate law ?— 
to ignore or trample under foot the moral sense of a Christian 
community? Yet this is what the proposed transaction will 
do if itis allowed. It is evidently a speculation—a business 
undertaking for somebody’s pecuniary benefit, not for the pub- 
lic good. There are graded prices for tickets of admission of 
from thirty-five to seventy-five cents, the latter for reseryed 
seats, under the management of Edward L. Bloom. There is 
alaw in our state which protects the sanctity of the Lord’s 
day, by forbidding the transaction of ordinary business thercon, 
It does not allow the merchants to carry on their business. 
Not becanse there is any more harm in the mere act of labor 
on that day than on any other; but Christian sentiment andl 
practice hav regarded, and still regard, the claims of the moral 
law which requires that the Sabbath, or seventh day, shall be 
religiously observed. And civil law recognizes and protects 
that sentiment and the various forms of worship through which 
it is expressed. Now, the question is, Shall the law be re- 
spected and maintained, or shall we allow the open and fla- 
grant Violation of it, for purposes of personal speculation and 
gain—not in the interests of pearce and order, but evidently to 
break down all the safeguards of society? If the dre ayman can- 
not ply his calling on the Sabbath, though it be a very harm- 
less and useful one; if the saloon and the bar are required to 
be closed on that day, because the law says so. and the inter- 
ests of the community demand it, surely foreign speculators 
should not be allowed to come into our midst and violate it. 
And there is a way to prevent it. Our civil officers hav a grand 
opportunity to do something creditable for themselvs and the 
city.” 

The hall on the evening of the lecture was crowded. The 
civil officers did do ‘‘something creditable for themselvs and 
the city,” but not in the way the clergyman meant. 


Tue Sociologic Society is the name of an organization that 
has been formed for the purpose of studying the laws relat- 
ing to social organization, and for the propagation of the 
principles of co-operation or mutual helpfulness among the 
people of this country. The society holds that the present in- 
dustrial system is unjust; that the workman does not receive 
an equitable share of the wealth he creates, and that the as- 
sumption that labor is merely a commodity is incompatible 
with a high civilization. It believes also that the measure of 
reward should be based upon the productivness of labor; that 
the condition of society will be largely improved by the sub- 
stitution in social and industrial life of the principle of co-op- 
eration for that of competition; that the community is re- 
sponsible for the condition of its members, and that all men 
should, as far as possible, hav equal social opportunities, 
It knows that while all endeavors at reform are tentatiy 
the power which works through nature ultimately brings 


‘forth the good; that the efforts of the humblest will accel- 


crate this process, and that by organization the desired change 
will be the more rapidly attained. The socicty submits to the 
world the following expression of its principles: 

1. That justice demands that the workman should partici- 
pate, beyond his mere wages, in the profits of the busi- 
ness in which he is engaged: $ 


Catholic church in Columbus's day was irrevocably committed 
to the dogma of a flat carth, and the scholarship of Spain was 
in the church. And such scholarship! From the Pyrennoes 
to the Mediterranean there was scarcely one Spaniard desow- 
ing the title of scholar, 


Wnhitine of the Mormons in a recent Independent, the Rev. 
Geo. H. Hepworth talks very sensibly for a Christian. He 
does not believe, he says, ‘in Congress as an engin of exter- 
mination, because Congress is at the beck and call of political 
expediency, if not of political trickery. Politics and truth toll- 
ing, politics and justice, politics and tho simple right of any- 
thing, without the gross adulteration of personal emolument, 
are seldom found in conjunction. ‘The less we allow any greni 
moral question to be mixed up with politics the better it will, 
be for us all. And yet thatis precisely what the new Edmunds 
bill does. Mr. Edmunds may not be aware of tho fact—he 
has a right to that concession—but onc clause of his bill opens 
wide the door of the meanost kind of jobbery, and is onough to 
render the whole bill ineffectual. It provides that the man- 
agement of the Mormon church corporation shall be taken out 
of the hands of the Mormons and placed in the hands of four- 
teen trustees to be appointed by the president. This is the 
most delicious bit of patronage to which we hay been treated 
for along while. In my opinion, it is simply infamous, Four- 
teen gentlemen are to bo rewarded for distinguished party sor- 
vices by the appointment to hundle Mormon money, This is 
a new kind of party plum. And yct it is the best thought of a 
politician who is wise and incorruptible, There is not the first 
scintilla of justice in it. It shows only too plainly that Con- 
gress knows how to tinker a question, but does not know how 
to be radical and right.” To the proposed armed interference 
with the ten or fifteen thousand polygamists among the Saints 
Mr. Hepworth says: “Suppression by force of bayonet is tho 
very last resort, and we hav not yet reached that point. Tho 
less gunpowder we can get on with tho better, Our old 
wounds are not yet healed, and we are not hankering for a 
fresh fray. I tremble when T hear gentlemen talk lightly 
about an invasion and a sioge. Before we come to cartridges 
we should sit down and meditate on one fact, viz., that if we 
can’t master fifteen thousand tools, whoso hundred thousand 
wives are praying for our success, then we ought to mako a 
new list of fools, and head the list ourselvs.” Tho clerical gen- 
tleman also recognizes what Taus Trurn Sunken was forced 
some time ago to point out to Mr. Wakeman, that fanaticism is 
no crime until manifested in overt acts, and when it came to 
ecclesiastical despotism the danger to onr country and institu- 
tions from the Roman Catholic church was the force to be 
feared. Upon this last point Mr. Hepworth forcibly remarks 
that ‘it is not many years since it was conclusivly shown that: 
Romanism requires the same kind of allegiance to its papal 
head; and it was asserted, not without authority, that in a 
pinch the true Romanist would consider the demand of the 
state as second to the demand of the church. Can you pass a 
law that this state of things shall cease?” The remedy Mr. 
Hepworth concludes to be the school-teacher. With an eye to 
the main chance, and to giv some of his own profession a 
chance to butter their bread a little thicker, he also adds the 
preacher. But he seems to forget that ecclesiasticism is the 
danger to be rooted up, and to supplant one form of supersti- 
tion with another is only jumping from the frying-pan into the 
fire. The school-teacher, well supported, will be found amply 
sufficient to eradicate Mormonism, as he has already re- 
moved from Christianity its ranker growths of superstition, 
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- OBSEQUIES OF THE VETERAN FREETHINKER OF WAYNE CO., 
NEW YORE.—ORATION BY EX-REY. C. B. REYNOLDS, AT 
WILLIAMSON, NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEB. 13, 1884. 


It is not often that a Freethought lecturer is per- 
mitted to conduct the services of an outspoken Infi- 
del in an orthodox church. But Brother Pasqua 
Austin was one of the pioneers of the county and old- 
est residents of the town. He died at the age of 82. 
Although for forty-three years an activ, energetic ad- 
vocate of Liberalism, his known and tried integrity, 
activ benevolence, pure and useful life, had gained the 
esteem and kind regard, not alone of the village, but 
of the whole town and vicinity. 

Long before the hour announced, the church was 
packed—aisles, gallery, every available place where 
a human being could stand, was utilized. It was 
- with difficulty seats could be cleared for the mourn- 

ers. Over three hundred people found it impossible 
` to gain admission to the church. We giv extracts 
from Mr. Reynolds's oration: ` 


When the grim messenger lays his remorseless hands upon 
loved ones, our hearts are saddened, numbed with grief; the 
tendrils of affection are ruthlessly torn asunder, and in our 

- weak humanity we moan and sob—tears blind our eyes. It 
seems to us the sun of our lives is darkened forever—-the sky 
of memory enshrouded in the dark pall of night—the stars of 
peace blotted from the firmament of our future. 

Yet we know the whitest foum dances upon the darkest bil- 
lows, and the stars shine brightest when surrounded by the 
blackest thunder clouds. 

Joy and sorrow are the beautiful forms of sympathy in which 
hope appears as a gracious angel, hovering over the sorrowful 
of earth, 

The darkest cell of despairing gricf has always at least one 
tiny pin-hole to let the glory of hope shine in. It is wonderful 
to the mourner how the soul at first sullenly repelling the light 
of gladness, admits the one little ray of hope unconsciously, 
and is beguiled into a blessed state of calm resignation to the 
inevitable. 

We know life and death are essential conditions, But for 
errors of education we should not dread or fear it. We weep 
and mourn at the death of our dear loved ones. We do so pity 
them. Is not much of our sorrow selfish? Not for those at 
peace, calmly sleeping, sweetly resting, their labor o’er, their 
work accomplished, need wé weep. We cannot restrain our 
tears for ourselvs, for we are bereaved. The dear companion- 
ship, the sympathy, help, loving ministrations seem lost to us 
forever. But for our dead, in any case, all is well with them. 
If death ends all, as Materialists believe, the dead still liv in 
the good they hav done; their memories ever green in the 
hearts of dear loved ones. In the language of the poetess, 
Eliza Cook: x 

‘Tis a long, ‘tis a last, tis a beautiful rest, 

When all sorrow is passed from the brow and the breast; 
And the lone spirit truly and wisely may crave 
The sleep that is dreamless, the sleep of the grave.” 

If, on the otber hand, the brighter, happier philosophy is 
true, death is but the entrance to a new, better, brighter, 
more beautiful existence. 


‘Let our fainting hearts take courage, 
When with grief and sorrow bowed, 
. Remember ever, there is always 
Glorious light beyond the cloud.” 
Since we so well know life and death are essential condi- 
` tions, why should we then hav such horror and fear of death? 
When the remorseless hand of death robs us of one of our 
most valued treasures let us remember A 


“Bright things never die, e’en though they fade; 
Beauty and minstrelsy deathless were made.” 


D noble act, no generous impulse of the heart, has ever per- 
ished. 

Superstition has taught us to dread death; the thought of 
the grave to most people is horrible. Yet, in company with a 
fair young, timid girl, we walk, in the bright sunshiny morn- 
ing through the cemetery; tired, we sit down, and are soon ab- 
sorbed in the pages of some book. Our young companion 
leaves us, rambles on alone, reads the inscriptions, admiring 
the flowers. In meditation and castle-building the hours fly 
happily by. The church clock booms out the hour of mid-day; 
still she lingers, and when we go to her she tells us how much 
she enjoyed her solitary ramble. 

Ask her to take that same walk at night; leave her alone be- 
side the same grave at which shestood at noon, when the same 
clock booms twelve, midnight, and she shrieks in terror, is 
dumb with fright, or faints in agony of fear, Why? Does 
not reason assure her there is nothing more there at midnight 
than at midday, that the sleeping and the dead are but as pic- 
tures? ý 

Night is but the withdrawal of the sun’s light. But carly ed- 
neation has instilled the fear of darkness, and taught that 
ghosts and spooks haunt the graves at dead of night Many 
strong men, who would never flinch in the dread battle, would 
quake with fear if compelled to pass a night alone in a ceme- 
tery. They would declare they knew there was no reasou for 
tearing the dead would harm them, yet would tremble and 
quake with fear when the still small hours crept on. 

We hav known children fear to sit up alone with a dead 
mother—the dear, gentle, loving mother, that living would 
ever shield from, not do, harm. But it had been so impressed 
ou the child mind that there is something horrible, fearful 
about death that many fear it even in their own dear loved 
ones, 

Why do we dread death, even if there is no beyond? Qh, 
some say, the thought of lying unconscious in the grave is ter- 
rible! Better the orthodox hell than to lie dead, deprived of 
all thought, feeling, motion, unconscious of what is going on 
around you. 

You are sick and suffering—oh, how you long for sleep! But 
it comes not. The aching head tosses on the pillow; opiates 
fail to giv relief. Oh, if you could but sleep! At last 
there is hope, and you find the needed rest—yousleep. Well, 
shall we wake youin a few minutes? No, for mercy’s sake! 
to wake one after such suffering for need of sleep would be 

cruel, unnatural, Why awake you? Why? Because if you 
sleep soundly you are unconscious, deprived of all thought, 
feeling, motion, Better the orthodox hell than lie deprived of 
motion. unconscious of what is going on around you! 


We are assembled to do honor to the memory of s true, | 


brave heart and thoughtful brain—n man possessing more sense 
than book learning, more courage than affability, more mental 
strength than poiish, Born at a time when intellectual free- 
dom was regarded as the worst of crimes, he dared think for 


himself and giv utterance to his convictions of truth. His god 


was nature; his church, all humanity; his creed, common: 


sense. . 
Pasqua Austin was born in Washington county, N. Y., 1802, 
was married there in 1822, moved into-the town of Williamson 
in 1824. When twenty-two years old, on first arriving at 
Williamson, N. Y., he united with the Baptist church, 

He left the church forty-three years ago in disgust, on ac- 
count of the gross misdemeanors of the pastor. After a 
little he allowed himself to be persuaded and cajoled into re- 
turning. But the glamour was riven, thought awakened, and 
his true, brave, noble soul could no longer be trammeled by the 
shackles of superstition. His awe and veneration of priest- 
craft had been destroyed forever. He read, studied, thought 
for himself, and soon rejoiced in the glorious freedom and 
beautiful truths of the gospel of humanity, and scorned the 
empty profession of faith—the bigotry, hypocrisy, and fanat- 
icism of Christianity. 

He became an Infidel—and had the glorious courage to avow 
it—and that at a time when to be the champion of universal 
mental liberty ‘“‘tried men’s souls.” ` 

He lived out his convictions, and regardless of misrepresen- 
tations and persecution, for forty-three years did justly, loved 
mercy, and used his best endeavor to make all around him 
happy. An honest truth seeker, he fairly and ‘dispassionately 
weighed the evidence, rejected the error and evil, and gladly 
accepted and cherished all that was true and good. 

Mr. Austin worshiped nature, and she rewarded him with a 
long, happy, and useful life—a calm, peaceful death. He died 
with the happiness of others first in his thoughts. His last 
words were, ‘He hoped his death would count more than his 
life for the cause of universal mental liberty.’ 

In bis later years, as all honest and true hearts do, he be- 
lieved and echoed the words of that brave, honest-hearted 
martyr to the cause of Liberalism, D. M. Bennett, founder of 
that best of Freethought papers, TuE TRUTH Szzxer—‘ Those 
lead the happiest, most peaceful lives who seek most to benefit 
those around them; our highest duty lies, not above the clouds 
over our heads, nor in depth of earth beneath our feet. Neither 
can we do aught to benefit or effect any being supposed to ex- 
ist in either locality—our duty and field of action is here, 
among the sons and daughters of men. In no case can we so 
well prepare for another life, as by doing all in our power to 
make those around us happy. The practice of love, mercy, 
and benevolence here and now will best qualify us for minis- 
trations of love in another sphere. We must combat igno- 
rance and superstition, not with dungeon, torture. and the 
stake, not by ostracism, misrepresentation, and abuse, but by 
imparting knowledge and instruction. We must endeavor to 
lead the erring from vice to the practice of virtue by loving 
admonition and good example.” 

Mourners needed no words of consolation. This noble old 
hero died as he’had lived—an honest, truthful, kind-hearted 
man; he had lived out the full measure of his days. But his 
Christian friends doubtless mourned, thinking he will never 
go to heaven because, despite his benevolent, good, and use- 
ful life, he did not believe as they do. He simply lived a life 
of love. 

If the Bible is true, if Christ’s own declarations are reliable, 
then, dear Christian friends, you may change your lamenta- 
tions to rejoicings, for all honest truth seekers, all Liberals and 
Infidels, who lived as Brother Austin lived, Christ himself posi- 
tivly declares he will welcome into heaven. Lest you-may 
think we are mistaken, with the permission of the friends of 
the deceased, we will open the Bible and read the words as- 
cribed to Christ—which fully sustain and indorse our declara- 
tion. [The speaker then read Matthew xxv, 3140.] 

Mark the text. Not, What did you believe? not, Did you 
believe the Bible, the doctrin of the trinity, the atonement, in 
immersion, apostolic succession, the literal six days of crea- 
tion, purgatory and ever-burning hell for everyone that, did 
not believe exactly as yourself, no matter how good, true, pure, 
and loving lives they led? No; Christ says no word of what 
did you believe, but ‘What did you do? Did you feed the 
hungry, giv drink to the thirsty, help the needy, clothe the 
naked, minister to the sick?” Yes. Then ‘Come, ye blessed 
of my father; inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” 

Remember that while Christ’ so very emphatically declares 
all Liberals who liv as did Brother Austin shall be welcomed 
to heaven, despite what the church calls Infidelity, church- 
members are not all safe from the “everlasting fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels.” Speaking of professed Chris- 
tians, who even claim to hav done great things for the church, 
Christ declares: ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that do- 
eth the will of my father which is in heaven. Many will say 
to me in that day, Lord, Lord, hav we not prophesied in thy 
name? and in thy name hav cast out devils? and in thy name 
hay done many wonderful. works? And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you. Depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity” (Matt. vii, 21-23). 

Liv lives of love, instead of making professions of faith. 
Practice justice and mercy, in lieu of forms and ceremonies. 
Ourselvs constantly endeavor to promote the happiness and 
welfare of those around us, in preference to constantly pray- 
ing toa God to do it for us. And so shall we remove error, 
fear, and superstition, and attain to a better and nobler code 
of ethics—doing justly, loving mercy, und endeavoring to 
make all around us happy. 


A very large number followed to the grave, despite 
the severe inclemency of the weather. After the 
coffin was lowered, Brother Reynolds said: 


Amidst. the ice and snow, and chilling wintry blasts that 
numb our senses, even as the chill of death, with its cruel sep- 
aration, hath brought the dumb ague of pain to our hearts, we 
giv back to his Mother Earth the form of him so brave, loyal, 
and true—earth to earth. Yet we know that the chill, dark, 


leaden sky of winter will be dispelled by the warm, bright hope 
and joy of spring and summer, clothing again the earth with 
verdure, aud calling into existence the bright, beautiful, and 
fragrant flowers; so hope and happiness shall again spring up 
in our hearts, and the seeds of love and truth sown in our 
hearts by him for whom we now perform the last offices of re- 
spect and love, shall bring forth flowers of charity and love in 
‘our lives, by our remembrance and emulation of his virtues. 
We leave our brother by the side of hislife’s companion who, 
seven years ago, preceded him—a true woman, a faithful, lov- 
ing wife and helpmate, a gentle and affectionate mother. 
With thanks for all the kindness and sympathy of friends in 
these last solemn rites, we now bid them farewell, farewell. 


In the evening, at Stark’s Hall, a crowded house 
greeted Hx-Rev. Reynolds, who spoke on “ What 
Liberalism Teaches.” The closest attention was 
given throughout. After the lecture he made an 
earnest appeal to the Liberals present for the sake of 
the children, as well as their own, to organize and se- 
cure a substitute for the church and Sunday-school; 
a means of real practical education in scientific truth, 


to fit all for development, mental and physical, that 
should secure happiness here and now, as the best 
possible preparation for any and all future. 

Several made encouraging remarks. A committée 
was appointed to take names of Liberals who desired. 
to organize, and a meeting appointed at that hall for 
two weeks from that night, when Dr. A. G. Austin 
(son of the deceased Pasqua Austin) would address: 
them, and an earnest effort be made to complete the 
organization. _ 

=O —- r 
Bradlaugh’s New Move. 


Mr. Bradlaugh’s application for the “Chiltern 
Hundreds” is ‘only equivalent to a resignation, 
which in no way prevents a re-election. One thing 
is certain, if he is elected again he must be ad- 
mitted. 

An esteemed contemporary, in noticing the latest - 
attempt of “the dull and monotonous Bradlaugh” 
to gain the seat in the House of Commons to which 
he was: chosen again and again by the voters whose: 
representativ he.is, that he be turned over to a pro- 
fessional bouncer. The House itself was the bouncer. - 
Coming from an American newspaper this sugges- 
tion is a remarkable one, but it shows how difficult it 
is to fight the battle of parliamentary reform. Every 
student of political history knows that the bouncer 
has at all times stood between tke people and their 
genuin representation in the English Parliament. 
At no time has the House of Commons been really 
representativ. At no time has public opinion had 
much control over it. From the revolution of 1688 
until the revolution in America, the Whigs managed 
it by bribery and borough-jobbing. George IIL 
made these the basis of the power of the crown. The 
royal revenue was used to buy seats in the elections, 
and to buy votes in the house itself, and so shame- 
Jess was the corruption that, under the ministry of 

Lord Bute, an office was opened in the treasury for 
the purchase of members. The first Englishman 
who was bold enough and honest enough to protest 
against this condition of things was John Wilkes. 

At that time most of the parliamentary represen- 
tativs represented’ constituencies which did not 
exist. At that time both Lords and Commons sat in 
secret, and their proceedings were not known to the 
mass of the people. At that time the press was not 
allowed to discuss public affairs. Wilkes, who was a 

member of Parliament, had the courage, in a journal 
of which he was the editor, to criticise the speech 
from the throne of his majesty, George IIL, and in 
consequence he was sent to the Tower as the author 
of a “false, scandalous, and seditious libel,” and 
expelled from his seat in the House of Commons. 
This blow embittered the opinion it was intended to 
destroy. “Wilkes and Liberty,” became the ery of 
the people. In 1768 Wilkes was again chosen a 
member of the House of Commons by the electors of 
Middlesex. The house shrank from a contest, but 
the king demanded his expulsion, and he was ex- 
pelled. As Northampton elects Bradlaugh over and 
over again, so Middlesex returned Wilkes time after 
time, and in the end he obtained his seat, while out 
of the agitation, the riots, and bloodshed which 
ensued, hav come something like genuin parliamen- 
tary representation, open Parliaments, and free dis- 
cussion. But as Bradlaugh is traduced now, so was 
‘Wikles denounced in his day. It is amusing to think - 
of John Wilkes despised as a worthless profligate 
by an age which looked upon the then Prince of. 
Wales, the most profligate man of a profligate epoch, 
as the first gentleman of Europe. It is amusing to 
see the movement which Wilkes headed character- 

ized by those who opposed it, because they were op- 
posed ito popular rights, as ignorant and brutal. 

What Wilkes was in his day, Bradlaugh is to this. 

He is the champion of parliamentary reform, and of 
the rights of the people, and the people stand by him 
as they stood by Wilkes -And this is why the 
slanderers are after Bradlaugh now, as they were 
after Wilkes when he undertook to overturn the des- 
potism of a corrupt House of Commons. 

Franklin said that if John Wilkes had had a.good 
private character, and George III. a bad one, 
the demagog might hay dethroned the king. 
Wilkes’s private character was as good as the king’s. 
Wilkes’s private character was as good as Franklin’s, 
which was weak in the same spot where Wilkes was 
voted profligate. All this talk about “ character ” in 
Wilkes, and in Bradlaugh, is a subterfuge. Wilkes 
was expelled from Parliament because his presence 
meant the triumph of the people. Bradlaugh’s expul- 
sion meant the same thing. The despot is apt to cry, 
Demagog! and the leper to look for sore spots in 
every other man’s warts.— Truth. 

ee 


Ir was a fireman’s parade headed by a brass band. 
As they turned the corner, Gus Cæsar, who was hold- 
ing up a hitching post, spelled out the letters, “ E. 
P-l-u-r-i-b-u-s U-n-um,” painted on the head of the 
big drum. “Now, Jake, now, wha—what’s that?’ 
he asked of a lank negro standing under the awning 
“Don’t yer know nuffin?” 


with his mouth open. 
Dat’s de name oh 


was the reply; “can't yer read? 
de man wot made de drum.” 


sen, Gla 
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l Letters from friends. 


Harsono, Pa., Jan. 25, 1884. 
Mr. Eviroz: TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL received. It is worth 
four times its price. Every Freethinker should hav one. 


A. J. READING. 


Taek Ga, Jan. 30, 1883, 

Mz. Eprror: Inclosed please find $2, which you will place to 
the account of D. P. Hoges, of Pineville, Ga. 

I also mail you one of Joe Brown’s speeches on the Mormon 
question. I thought you would like to see his opinion on the 
question, as he is a missionary Baptist, but a safe man. 

I hope to see your valuable paper flourish. I was for years 
a reader of the Religio-Philosophical Journal, and believe in its 
doctrins. Butits unjust course toward Brother Bennett made 
me drop it. W. F. MoLDER. 


` UVALDE, Texas, Jan. 21, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Yesterday two of my old friends called to see 
me, and got to arguing about their church, which was the 
Methodist, and spoke of the different distinct creeds they knew 
of. 
they both said they had not. I then showed them the ‘Infidels’ 
Creed,” by R. G. Ingersoll. One read, and the other said, 
“That is good. Let me hear that again.” He read again, 
and called it all good. 

There are but four Infidels here who are bold enough to ac- 


, knowledge it, though I think many church-members here are 


only church-members through policy. 

Some one has taken my paper out of the post- -office and read 
it several times, but they won’t let me know who it is, or I 
would lend them more to read. 

Your Uvalde Infidel, E. L. Downs. 
Onexama, Micu., Jan. 9, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: As there seems to be so much ‘focling among 
Prohibitionists and ‘Antipfohibitionists, I thought I would sug- 
gest a new idea to discuss upon the liquor question. - About 
everything that law could do has been tried to break up the 
liquor traffic, but the more law the more trouble. Now, if the 


legislature has a right to license and regulate the selling and 
If a law 
could be made ‘doing away with license and fixing the price at 
three cents a drink, that law would take away all the profits 


disposing of liquor, it has a right to set the price. 


and would lessen the temptation to sell. 
ers sell for the profits. 
sell. 


All our liquor-sell- 
Lesson the profits, and fewer will 


law. 
people and take all the profits out of the liquor business. 
Yours truly, I. 8. WEEKS. 


Mr. Vurnon, Inp., Jan. 13, 1884. 


“Mr. Eprror: I send you a clipping from the Western Star 


of Jan. 10th, which might interest our friend Billings and 
others. 
25th, at this place. 


jumped on the victim’s breast and cut his throat. 
knife was a dull barlow—so very dull that the wretch had to 
use it as a saw, with both hands.. This they both confessed, 
Young Vanwie, the victim, had no time or opportunity to ask 
forgivness and repent. It seems God failed to warn him in 
time. But the assassins hay made the customary peace with 
God, ‘and are solid. 

They'll journey safely to the Holy Ghost, 

While Vanwie squirms in the eternal roast. 
‘And this in spite of the fact that the mercury has just been 28 
degrees below zero here, C. O. Rows, 


LAFAYETTE, Micu., Jan. 10, 1884. 

Mr. Evrror: At Forest Hill, in this county, on Dec. 30, 1883, 
a discourse was delivered at the church, and the subject was 
“The Undue Familiarity of Divine Things.” The subject was 
called out by an article in our county paper entitled ‘The 
Water Question in Lafayette,” in which the writer made some 
unpleasant remarks that made the clergy and some of the dear 
fiock squirm. J thought I would write you a few lines, and if 
you think best you can insert them in your paper. The sub- 
ject is a good one, for all, or neurly all, of us doctors of divinity 
to consider, and I am exceeding glad that the ministry is wak- 
ing up to the awful danger we are in, standing, as it were, on 
the high pinnacle of life nnd looking down in the dark valley 
of sin and death, and I am glad to hear the dear brother is wak- 
ing up to his danger, and will flee while it may not yet be too 
late, Undue familiarity with divine things has caused many 
of us divines to mourn, I was once pure as the beautiful 
show, but in an unguarded moment I fell, and it shook me up 
pretty considerable, and, in the language of Bill Nye, ‘‘it near- 
ly knocked the the supreme duplex from its intellectual 
throne.” So, dear brother, warn your little flock—that is, the 
denr part of the flock—against undue familiarity with divine 
things. I had to do it before I was safe, and if many others of 
us divines would hav done as you did December 30th, there 
would be more room in the prisons of the different states, as 
you can find out by sending 25 cents to 33 Clinton Place, New 
York city, and getting M. E. Billings’s ‘ Crimes of Preachers,” 
many of which were caused by the undue familiarity of some 
of the dear flock with divine things. Sr. Jacor, D.D. 


Hoyrsvi.ie, Mren., Dec. 26, 1883. 
Ma, Eprrox: I uav thought for a long time to write you and 
stop tho.good old TRUTH Seeker, because I did not get time to 
read and did not feel able to pay for it; but when our immor- 
tal Bennett died, I thought that that old Comstock clan would 
try the harder to break up Tae Truru SEEKER, and that it 
would not look well for s man of my opinion to forsake a pa- 


per that so fearlessly advocated my right and opinion, F hav 


waited, thinking that soon I would be able to remit. 
you hav heard how the crops turned: out in Michigan this 
year, 
stop TuE TRUTH SEEKER. To-day I came in from the woods 
tired and hungry, and while my wife was getting dinner on 
the table she said, “You just ought to read the last TRUTH 


I asked them if they had ever seen the Infidels’ creed, and |: 


Another effect this law would hav—it will bring the tem- 
perance people and liquor people together to tight a liquor 
It would take all the wind-work out of the temperance 


Two boy murderers are to be jerked to Jesus on the 
They murdered another boy for fifteen 
dollars.. They knocked him down, but first only stunned 
him. Then one of them held his hands while the other 
The 


bel hot, and he lade down under a ellum-tree, and he went to 
slepe, and he had a dreem, und when he woke up le seed the 


No doubt 


Well, I finally told my wife that we would pay up and 


SEEKER; it has got such splendid reading init. J. Hacker has 
got such a good piece in it on the land question.” She said 
it seemed as though the paper grew better every week, and 
that she would rather hav it than all the rest of our papers, 
and that I might throw in the old Bible to boot. 

Well, I stopped after dinner, read and rested, and we hav 
made up our minds to send you $5, for which please giv me 
credit, and we will curtail that amount from some other lux- 
ury. No doubt you hav read what Christ said about those fel- 
lows that came on the eleventh hour. Well, I don’t believe 
that to be a good practice, but you see I hav drifted in that 
wake. 

The Methodist church hav built a new gospel box here at 
Hoytsville; perhaps that has something to do with it, though 
I didn’t giv a cent to build it. Yours truly, 

f CALEB WOLLFEBRT. 


SraTTLE, Wasu. Ter., Jan. 7, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find five dollars, which please place to 
my credit, and send me—by return mail, so they may reach 
me in time for the Paine celebration—six copies of the ‘Truth 
Seeker Collection.” 

You will no doubt be surprised to find me writing from here. 
The explanation is most briefly made by stating that my Mor- 
mon friends—or enemies, just as you hav a mind to put it— 
wore me out, For an outspoken Liberal, no matter how hon- 
est he may be, to liv in-any of the outside settlements—as we 
term all but Salt Lake City or Ogden—he must, to use a famil- 
iar expression, hav the means of living within himself. That 
is, he must be a farmer pretty well situated, or hav a pretty 
good income from other sources than public patronage, or the 
Mormons will make it hard pulling for him. I doubt if there 
are any other religionists practicing the principles of Know- 
nothingism as the Mormons do to-day; and even in the afore- 
mentioned cities, Salt Lake City and Ogden, the Liberal me- 
chanic who depends on his daily earnings finds it close work 
to make a living, for the above reason. 

Well, this has been the experience in my case, and had I 
staid there much longer I would hav been unable to accom- 
plish what I hav done, which was to save enough out of the 
wreck of my effects and business to. bring myself and family 
out to Seattle, where we are now living. As it was, I had to 
make great sacrifice to enable me to realize ready capital 
enough to accomplish it. Well, Iam glad to see that you be- 
gin to get a better insight into the monster fraud called Mor- 
monism. There are lots of good men and women among them, 
and it is a shame that the government does not step in by the 
enacting of proper and unmistakable laws, and ‘save them 
from themselvs.” They are so thoroughly committed to their 
present policy that they cannot consistently do it themselvs, 
I tell you—and let my words be remembered—that if the gov- 
ernment does not do anything to stem the present policy pur- 


will in but a few more years go down in blood. I can giv my 
reasons why if they are wanted, but I think it must be self-evi- 
dent to all thinking minds that such is the truth. 

So here I am in Seuttle, the queen city of Puget Sound, the 
inland sea of America. Iam pleased with the change, though 
so reduced in circumstances that I hav to work at my trade as 
a journeyman shoemaker, the business our dearly remembered 
champion and martyr for Freethought’s sake, D. M. Bennett, 
worked at, but under much more favorable circumstances than 
he. But here there is, I believe, a much better chance for me 
than in the place I left behind me, and I hope yet to get in 
better shape. In the mean time I shall, as in the past, keep 
plodding along, and do all I can to advance the Liberal cause, 
I find there is hereabout quite a large Liberal element, men 
and women too, who assume to do their own thinking. ‘There 
is an association here called the Liberal League of Seattle. It 
is not yet an auxiliary of the National Liberal League, but pro- 
poser to become such. They hold their regular Sunday even- 
ing meetings in a hall about forty by one hundred feet in size, 
and hav a very good regular attendance. Last Sunday evening 
there must hav been all of three hundred persons in their au- 
dience. 

We hav organized a choir since I hav been hero, and to show 
you the interest manifest in our gatherings, without any no- 
tice, private or public, having been given of the same, thcre 
was, a suggestion being made by a person present to that ef- 
fect, a subscription list passed around among the audience, 
which resulted in about sixty dollars being subscribed towurd 
the purchase of an organ for the choir. This was at the above- 
mentioned meeting. How is that for good prospects? Another 
thing I must tell you: we are going to celebrate Paine’s birth- 
day, and intend to do it in good stylo, and in a way that will 
attract attention. Dr. York, of California, is engaged for the 
occasion to giv us a rousing speech; and we are not going to 
let it rest there. He is going to stay and lecture for us during 


sued there in Utah—I mean the Mormon political policy—it 


February. Fraternally yours, WALTER WALKER. 


PRIMITIV CHRISTIANITY IN THE WEST, 
Bripcerort, Ioway, Januery ateenth, ateen aty-fore. 
Mistrur Eprrur: Sam Jones, the blacksmith heer, giv ine a 
copy of yure paper the uther da and told me it wuz a relignus 
paper, and esi write fur the religus papers sumtimes, i thot i 
wood send you a leter to letyure recdurs no uv a outrage which 
was cummitted heer last weak, 
ime a preechur in the Hoppleite church, mebby you don't 
no what that meens, ile tel you, You se Brather Hoppte hed 
a revelashun from Jeses Crist last sumur. it wuz this wa: 
Bruthur Hopple wuz out a-grubbin’ wun da, and it wuz turri- 


Lord a-standin’ rite clost bi; and he ast the lord what he waut.! 


ed; and the lord told him he wanted him to organize a church. 
uy the Hoppleite faith, and that he wanted him to set the wim- 
mevn to preechin’ uv the gospil, and that he wuz the chozen 
wun to hoom the kees uv heven wood be given. So Bruthur 
Hopple thot precchin’ wuz easier than grubbin’, and he told 
the lord he'd doit. So the lord reveeled to him the tru plan 
uv salvashun, and Bruthur Hopple he reveeles it to the fokes 
heer. the churches hev bin mistaken all the time. they haint 
been a-doin’ uv the wil uv god a tal; but they didn’t no no 
better, and so they aint ez much to blaim ez tho thade a-node 
more about it; but sence Bruthur Hopple has lernt the truth, 
we've had a good time, and we've brung a power uv soles tu 
god. the yung men are offally tickled with the preechin’ uy 
the wimmen, and the wimmen are ez tickled ez the men iz. 

well, the uther nite we wuz a-havin’s good time. It wuz 
jist twelve o’clock, and tha wuz a whole passel uv soles jist 
about reddy to come tu Crist, when ole Bet Kestler—sa grate 
big ole made, weighing sum twu hundred pounds, and a cam- 
melite uv forty years’ standin’—undertook tu disturb the mete- 
in’ by leavin’ the house durin’ divine servus. the reverunt 
Sister Hopple hed the floor, and she sez to Bot, sez she: “ Ef 
you don’t like our plan uv salvashun, jist git out uv hur; and 
ef there is any more nasty Cammelites thet wants tu go tu hell, 
they can git up and go rite now.” Bet stopped, and the rev 
erunt sister Slocum razed up and told her not tu stand upon 
the order uv her goin’, but tu go at wonoe—or twice; I don’. 
remember wich. Jist then, Sister Tabitha Smith riz up and 
told her she wuz a disgrace tu the coz uv Crist, and that if she 
didn’t leve sheed sorach her ize out. at that, Bet shucked her 
shawl, and them three feomail lambs uv god lit intu her, and 
the way the hair and finger-nales and collars and brestpina and 
ribbons and calico and bonnets and things flu fur about amin 
nit wuz acaushin tu sinners. at the first dash Bet nocked 
reverunt sister Hopple cleor under the bench and in between 
Elder Jones’s legs. She then maida dash at Rev. sister Slo- 
cum, and butted her rite in the stummick, and she puked all 
over elder pendergrass ez she lade in his lap. rev. Sister 
Smith hed retreeted intu the chimbly corner, where she wuz 
a-hollerin’ fur Jeeses tu cum and cast out tho devil thet hed 
got luce in the meetin’-houso. and don’t you think he nover 
done a thing for us! 

Well, Betsy seed her a-standin’ there, and sho tuck her by 
tho scuff of tho neck and farely wiped the floor with her. she 
yelled like a painter and kicked like a mule; but Betsy hed her 
foul, and ef it hadn’t a-been fur Bruthur Hopple there's no 
noin’ what she would a-done tu her; but, you see, he’s inspired, 
so he allers noes what tu du. he jist got up on a bench and 
shouted to parson Sype tu git thar—‘‘ Git thar, Bruthur Sype; 
for the love of god, git thar, and hold Betsy, fur she’s mad, 
and she'll tare everything tu pieces cf you don't hold her,” 
the parson weighs twu hundred pounds, and he had all he 
cood du tu hang on tu Betsy, while we carricd Sister Smith out 
and put snow in her face so thet sheed cum tu hor senses. wo 
got down on our nees in the snow and pracd for god tu bring 
the rev. sister Smith back tu life; and wo wuz rewarded, for 
in about twu minnits sho commenced a-wigglen like, and hol- 
lered, ‘‘ Enuff, enuff! take her off!” So, you see, the prairs uy 
the richous availeth much, and miricles kin be purformed yit. 
it tuck four uv the stoutest members uv our church tu carry 
Betsy out and hold her in the sno til she cood cool off; but 
when she did cool off sho jist rose up and commenced sipgen, 
“Oh, wen shall I see Joeses and rome with him above?” but 
they woodent let her back intu the church, but brot out her 
things, and she lit out for homo ez happy ez a clam. 

it duz bete all how hardened these Cammelites can git! 

Well, uv corso, after the devil hed bin cast out, peece raned 
in Warsaw, and i preeched sech a powerful discorse that sev- 
eral uv the wurst carracters in the nuborhude cum forard fur 
prares; and sech annuther outporin’ uv the spirut i never wit- 
nest afore or sence. wo cood smell the licker in there breth 
when we wuz prayin’ over ’om, but we Dever let up; wo stuck 
rite tu ’em till dalito, and at sunrise wo cut a hole in the ice on 
south river and baptized the hole lot, aud we felo tn thank 
the lord that these poro sinful creeturs air safo in the paster 
uv Jeoses. ihaint red yuro paper that Sam Jones giv mo, but 
i hope yure a-prosperin’ and that yure family is—— wel, mis- 
tur edditur, mebby iimo a-treddin’ on dangerons ground; meb- 
by yure not marrid, und ez ime a singel womin of marrageable 
aige, I gess ile cloze by askin’ you tu call ef you ever cum this 
way. Yure sister in Crist, Ruy, ABIGEL SPARKS. 


Earvin, Luu, Jan. 29, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: I now seat wyself to pew you a fow lines in 
memory of that dead hero and emancipator from slavery and 
superstition, Thomas Paine. When I think of the memorial 
meetings that aro being held to-day, it givs me a spring of 
joy to think that the day is near nt hand when his name will be 
vindicated from all lis maligners. How glad I would be tu 
meet in such a gathering and shake the friendly hand with 
those that are seeking after the truth and do not propose to 
accept blind faith! I never hav been in such a gethoriny 
yct, but would like to get out of my old church rnts to where E. 
could breathe the pure nir of liberty of thonght, for L hav spent 
the best of my days in trying to support the priesthood, and 
thought I wus doing God a geat service, But oh, whata dupe 
Iwas to blind faith. Iam glad I hav got my eyes open to 
see the working of priestcraft, even at this lato hour in life. 
If I were only at the end of some wire, I would telegraph 
to you that I and iny daughter and little granddaughter, aged 
eleven, are all celebrating Thoumas Prine’s birthday by eatin: 
n little candy and thinking und talking about your Bennett 
Lesgue mecting to-night. 

I hav received my FREETHINKERS’ ALMANAC, and hay read it 
almost through--all but the story--uud don’t see how so much 
information could be crowded into one book for twenty-five 
cents. If I were only rich everybody should hay a FrEe- 
THINKERS) ALMANAC from me. I think it would bo the best 
missionary work that could bo sent ont here in America And 
I would not cxehange my aliaunac for all of your quit-claim 
deeds in heaven, with warranty besides, thrown in foy Chri 
tian measure, 
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There are in my ANNvAL but two things with which I cannot 
very well agree, and those are the 8th and 9th planks of the 


Milwaukee congress: prohibition against prohibition, and 
elections on Sunday before the Sunday laws are repealed. I 
think it is a little ahead of the times. I think the Free- 
thinkers can hold the balance of power, as they hav in Ohio, 
better than they can to hav a new party, by defeating the party 
that is the most corrupt, if the Freetbinkers think they hav 
wisdom enough to tell which is the most corrupt. We all should 
try for good morals and do away with everything that tends to 
corrupt good morals and bring about a reform. whenever possi- 
ble to do so. 

Tam somewhat surprised to know that there hav been such 
internal commotions in the Freethought ranks as I read of in 
my ANNUAL. Allshould see the importance of working against 
priestcraft and for secularism, and not against each other, 
for there is work enough for all to doin the world of Free- 
thought, without throwing o one stone at each other, or even at 
a tramp. 

I hav spun out a yarn to you, and shall hav to take another 
sheet to finish on. Saran C. HILTON. 


NPANGLE, Wyo. Ter., Jan. 26, 1884, 

_ Mr. Eprror: We are trying to organize a Liberal League 

here, and hav got fifteen names to our paper so far. Our aim 

is to get a small library to convert some of those Christians who 

liav too much holiness. They will hav to throw it. up after a 
while. We are trying to do all we can for Liberalism. 

I remnin, as ever, a true Liberal friend, 

ý Harrison Hays. 


Suerrpan, Micu., Feb. 6, 1884. 

Mr. Evrtor: I inclose $5.00, which please use as directed. 
I hav been away down in Delaware, where I missed your 
paper very much. The people are very pious there, but their 
piety doesn’t prevent their committing wrongs. ` Bright boys 
and girls living in the shadow of the school-house, whose com- 
plexion does not happen to be popular, are not allowed to 
attend school. Is it a curse that mother nature pronounced 
upon those people when she gave them dark complexions? 
No, indeed ! she gave them warm true hearts filled with good- 
ness and mercy; hearts that will forgiv us for all our crimes 
against their race, and minds as capable of progression as our 
own. And yet the pious praying whites will, in the name and 
by the authority of their God, treat them as outcasts, and offer 
them every possible insult and injustice. It is only as people 
riso in the scale of intelligence that they can be just and gen- 
erous, only as they renounce a belief in all the gods that they 
can be charitable. As long as a belief in God remains, evil- 
minded people will claim his aid in wronging and oppressing 
their fellow-beings. We shall never know whether our acts 
are wrong or right until we consider them as affecting human- 
ity instead of God. 

The orthodox here are holding revival meetings. They hav 
regular seasons of getting religion, and every winter they must 
needs get it all over again. They will shout, “I double dare 
you to come to Jesus,” call those who do not come fools, and 
though their ravings are said to be terrible I hear no talk of 
sending them to the asylum. It seems to be a sort of periodi- 
‘cal insanity that will subside as spring opens. 

Oh, why will not people be guided by reason instead of 
blindly following fear and faith? They talk about our reason 
proving us immortal, but if reason places us above the brutes, 
and we refuse to use it, what better are we than they. If 
renson will render our existenco endless, why not use it in 
solving the problem of present existence, instead of leaving 
the question to impostors, pretended middle men between us 
and “the powers that be?” With all its imperfections, what a 
heaven this world might be if each would contribute his share 
to make it such! We hav not the time and happiness to 
waste in quarreling over a difference of opinion concerning 
that which none of us can know. 

“ Then let us to the present turn, 
Life’s present lessons here to learn, 
What faith, what errors to forsake, 
What paths to shun, what paths to take. 
We wish to gain a heaven below, 
And shun u hell of vice and w oe; 


And what is heaven to you and me, 
But peace, nnd love, and harmony ?” 


Yours very truly, Miss E. A. GLEASON. 


Incatus, Kax., Feb. 5, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Glad to inform you that there is weeping, and 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth among God’s elect about this 
time in our township. We celebrated our hero’s birthday at 
my house, and it resulted in an organization which is to be 
known ag the ‘Orange Liberal Association.” The object of 
the association, our constitution says, shall be to labor for the 
advancement of the young, and to excite in them a thirst for 
knowledge, a love for the good, the true, the beautiful. And 
further, to labor by word and action to purify the moral atmos- 
phere, and to keep good sentiments uppermost, that society 
may hay a protection beyond the law and above the law in the 
prevalence of enlightened and well-principled sentiment. 
There hav been camp-meetings, Sunday-schools, and revivals 
conducted by God's commissioned sky-pilots, and yet there is 
need of Liberal writings to purify the moral atmosphere which 
has been inade foul by the believers in ghosts, begotten gods, 
and cloven-footed devils. 

We got up a Liberal sociable on the 29th, and sent out’ and 
pid our orthodox friends to come and eat with us, and they 
would not come. And again we sent out and bid them come, 
for we had pies, cakes, oysters, and canned fruitin abundance, 
and that we wished them to come and enjoy themselvs with us. 
But they made light of it, and went their way as usual—one to 
abusing us, another to destroy our influence. and another did 
sit down and tear his gray hairs, while anothersmote his breast 
apd cried, “Imps of hell! Children of the devil!’ While 
another did come even unto thy servant’s house as your co- 
workers in the vinyard of truth were about to partake of the 
good things prepared for them, and to chat pleasantly about 


our champions of right, to speak lies unto us, believing that 
the word of God would more fully abound. But when thy 
servant did see his sanctimonions face, and did hear him speak 
lies for the glory of God, thy servant was not deceived; neither 
did thy servant, who has learned at the feet.of the great 
Gamaliel, D. M. Bennett, treat the spy scornfully. But all thy 
brothers and sisters whose religion is to do good treated him 
kindly, and bid him eat, but the spy said he had just eaten 
very hearty, and could not eat more; that he had come in 
haste for a lance to bleed his horse, which was about to die. 
Wherefore thy servant did grant his wish immediately, but the 
spy did not go until night had drawn her sable curtains about, 
and then the spy.did leave with a full stomach, to work us 
mischief. Whereupon the inclosed list of persons did band 
together, not to beat the spy, but to purify the moral atmos- 
phere. Our committee consists of three noble women. Sorne 
of the members are Spiritualists, and some are Infidels; but 
we propose to work together for good. A. BUTTERFIELD. 


Fort Manison, Iowa, Jan, 6, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav concluded that on this ‘Lord's day” it 
would be eminently proper for me to send you a few lines by 
way of remembrance. 

Now for a few words of admonition, etc. I like the way you 
conduct your paper very much, but there is a something lack- 
ing for me, both in its correspondence and editorial depart- 
ments. I don’t writeto find fault or dictate, but I hav stopped 
several Liberal papers because there was too little soul in 
them. I can’t express myself so as to be understood, perhaps, 
but I wish I could. IfI had the language of an Ingersoll or 
Bennett, I might. Let me giv my experience, which will let 
in a little light on the subject. I talk with my Liberal friends 
on the subject of organization in our town, and I find nearly 
everyone too careless and indifferent to things of areformatory 
nature. They seem to care nothing for the advancement of 
humanity—think it not worth while to try and hav a public 
standard of morals and giv character to our position on Free- 
thought questions before the public. Ofcourse I don’t expect 
every one to think as I do, but it does seem to me as if we, as 
Liberal-minded men and women, must do something besides 
the taking and paying for one or-two Liberal papers; that we 
hav duties to perform—duties we owe to the world to pay for 
having lived in it. Here we pass the infant stage of life, and 
prepare ourselvs for a higher state of existence, and when we 
can see so plainly the ignorance, superstition, and bigotry of 
the masses, we should be willing to do something to dispel it. 
That is, that we, as Liberal-minded men and women, should 
be willing to organize for the improvement of ourselvs and so- 
ciety, and let our organization be founded on pure morals, 
and be a sort of beacon-light to every struggling son and 
daughter of humanity, assisting to a higher life and nobler 
aspirations. 

I hail with pleasure your introduction of a youth’ s depart- 
ment, and now let us hav more from correspondents’ and 
editorial pens on subjects pertaining to a higher life here 
and in the future. Of course it is not expected that we are to 
make Tur TrutH Seeker è Spiritualists’ paper, but there is 
nothing surer than that the doctrin that “death ends all” 
will keep people’s minds on so low a plane of thought that 
nothing can be accomplished that could be done on a higher 
plane of thought and aspiration. 

What is being done is all right (even by Brothers Winter 
and Trevitt) as far as it goes, but the horizon of such a 
mental world is too limited and contracted for me, the 
mental food and sustenance too thin. No person is to be 
blamed for what he cannot comprehend, ‘The subject of 
immortality must be studied to be realized and understood, 
notwithstanding our ‘conscious individuality.” 

I hav not written as I intended, but will close intending 
to make my views plainer in a future comniunication. 

J. R. TEWKESBURY. 
Serine Force, Jan. 23, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The gradual retreat of the great Brooklyn 
preacher, and the surrender of one orthodox fort after the 
other, to the advancing phalanx of the Liberal army, reminds 
me of a little story which I read fifteen years ago in our first 
German reader, and which I will try to quote and translate 
from memory as good as possible: Little Frank meets his 
uncle in the woods, and as the latest news tells him that papa 
had bought a dog as large as an ox. ‘‘ Yes, uncle,” he added, 
“ you ought to come with me and see it, it’s the biggest dog 
you ever saw.” “I shouldn’t doubt,” said the uncle coolly, 
‘Cif it is really as large as an ox; but I think you are mistak- 
en.” ‘No, sir, I ain’t mistaken; don’t you think I know 
what an oxis?” ‘You ought-to know it at least,” replied his 
uncle; * still, I guess you probably meant to say as big as a 
calf, for such dogs are quite numerous.” After some more of 
Frank’s distinct and obstinate nays, his uncle ceased to object, 
and—entirely against Frank’s expectation—agreed to Frank’s 
invitation. After they had left the woods, Frank grew some- 
what uneasy. ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘you know, uncle, I did not 
exactly mean as large us an ox, still it isa good-sized dog—about 
as big as a young cow.” ‘Never mind,” replied his uncle, 
walking now at considerable speed, ‘‘ we'll soon see what sort 
of a thing itis.” Franky followed reluctantly the long paces 
of that cruel uncle, who always wants to find out everything 
himself. ‘You needn’t go so fast,” he said, interrupting the 
silence. ‘I guess you were right; that dog, you know, is not 
much bigger than a calf neither, you know, like one of those 
little calves, and it’s of no use to go. there.” ‘Never mind, 
we are over half way now,” said his uncle, “and well soon 
see how big he is.” But when the roof of the barn came in 
sight, the little story-teller was almost crying, and when they 
approached the house he confessed, sobbing, ‘‘ Why uncle, I 
was mistaken, you see. I know it is just a common-sized dog 
like yours. I was only making fun.” 

The moral application is easy. 

Next Tuesday will be undoubtedly a holiday i in all Liberal 
circles of America, I, and probably a good many other Free- 
thinkers, will hav neither time nor chance to attend any one 


of the Liberal services held to celebrate the birthday of one of 
our saviors; but may they join with me in the glorious hope 
that the nearest future will see the time when Christmas, 
Easter, Pentecost, and all the medieval festival days of the 


Christian church will cease to be celebrated, when the Bible ` 
will be replaced by the gems of our literature, when the pul- 


pits are transformed into rostrums, and the church bells ring 
no more unto weak-minded mortals who gather about an 


ignorant puppet, like the moths about the light; but when a. 


gay, industrious, and inquisitiv assembly shall listen to the 
apostles. of true wisdom; shall enjoy with equal rights the 
achievements of the fine arts, and worship the ideal of the 


pure, good, and beautiful in the temple. of reason; iù this. 


temple we shall no more hear the infamous blasphemies - 


against the most sacred; but the names of the martyrs of truth 
and right, their life and deeds, will be made known unto us 
that we may follow their noble example, and no more suffer 
mankind to disgrace this beautiful earth with civil and relig- 
ious wars, with flaming pyres, and monstrous towers and 
cathedrals! Watch and work, for the foe is yet powerful. 
Never look back, but behold the golden shore on the dark 
horizon. 


‘ 


Few are the fearless pilots who strive to guide the floating i 


host of mankind’s noblest sons safely over the mortiferous 
Charybdis of priestcraft and monopoly. Alas! methinks I 
can behold the manes of Washington and Paine hovering over 
the proud capitol, and the words of the Roman patriot and 
orator resound within me as an echo from Paine’s grave, 
carried over the land by the winter storni, ‘ Ego ejeci reget, vos 
introducitis tyrannos.” (I hav banished kings, you introduce 
tyrants.) Tyranny listens not, `priestcraft hides behind the 
ramparts of palaces and churches; but we—we must hearken to 
the voices of suppressed mankind crying to a void heaven for 
vengeance. 

Please send ‘Sepher Toldoth Jeshu,” und oblige me with 
stating the price of an English translation of the “Talmud.” 

Yours truly, F. W. Opp. 


Minneavorts, Minn., Feb. 2, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I was exceedingly pleased to come, across one 
of your papers, and think it deserves the most energetic and 
hearty support of the Freethinking people all over the world. 
It is the best agency for mental intercourse which we Liberals 
can hay, and I hope your most deserving enterprise will be up- 
held by every free hand and soul in the country. 


Please put me down as a subscriber for THe TRUTH SEEKER, a 


and you will find inclosed a draft for three dollars for one 
yem’s subscription. Yours very sincerely, 
K. KARTGAARD. 

OLYMP, Wasu., Ter., Jan, 7, 1884, - 

Mx. Eprror: If convenient you can say in Tus Truru 

Sezxer there is plenty of good vacant land unsurveyed, and 

almost unexplored, along the Pacific coast, west of the Olym- 


pic range of mountains, between. Gray’s Harbor and the mouth - 


of the Straits of San Juan De Fuca, that is an inviting settle- 
ment. L. SARGENT. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1884. _. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $5.75 for two years' sub- 
cription to THE TRUTH SEEKER, from Feb. 7, 1884, to Feb. 7, 
1886; and 75 cents for “The Truth Seeker Collection.” I hav 
been reading your paper since the publication of “An Open 
Letter to Jesus Christ,” and “An Hour with the Devil,” and I 
shall continue to read it as long as I liv, I hav watched with 
pleasure the progress your paper has made. 

The death of Mr, Bennett, was a great loss to our cause, and 
was felt by me as well as by every Freethinker, but there 
is consolation in knowing that’ men like yourself, Messrs. 
Andrews and Putnam, etc., are filling his place. It givs 
pleasure to read letters from friends and get their ideas if 
they agree with mine or not. There is many a man amongst 
them I would gladly giv my hand in token of brotherhood. 
But as I cannot do that personally, I shall hav to introduce my- 
self to your readers (especially to those of the same sentiment 
as mine) through your worthy columns. I was born in Bavaria, 
Germany, Feb. 20, 1820, and am, therefore, sixty-four years 
old; was brought up as a Catholic, am a painter and musician 
by trade. My politics, Democrat up to the beginning of the 
late war, from thereon a Republican; but’ I hav lost a good 
deal of faith in the ‘glorious party ” since men like Anthony 
Comstock and other temperance and church frauds try to. run 
it. I would like to see a new party with men like Robert In- 
gersoll, Elizur Wright, and others, at the head of it. 
a Materialist like Thos. Winter, Elmina Slenker, and others, 
whom I got acquainted with through your worthy paper. I 
became a Materialist forty years ago. In 1844 I was at work 
in a Catholic church at Detroit, Mich., for Mr. Dekler, a painter. 
One day the Rev. Kop came in church to baptize a child. After 
getting through he came to Mr. Dekler and said, ‘* What scan- 
dal did you commit before our bishop’s house? If you had 
stayed five minutes longer you would hav been arrested.” 
Mr. Dekler replied, ‘Rev. Kop, I told Bishop Lefevere 
nothing but the truth when I said he was imposing on the 
people by telling them he could make the body of God out of 
a piece of bread. I tell you, Rev. Kop, God can make man, but 
man cannot make God. The baker cau make n loaf of bread, 
but the loaf of bread cannot make the baker.” I expected the 
reverend would contradict, but he laughingly said (it was not 
meant for me to hear), “Yon are right, Mr. Dekler, but please 
keep it to yourself.” I then thought over the Rev. Kop’s words 
and what he said turned me from a good Catholic to a Free- 
thinker. I then subscribed for the Fackle, a German monthly 
organ, edited by the great Freethinker, Samuel Ludwig; also 
for the theological works by Thos. Paine. These men hav 
done much for humanity and they are the right kind of saviors. 
Their works, with many others, I hav read. The first time I 
read your paper I found I was areal Freethinker. Proof of 
my esteem for Tue TRUTH SEEKER, I hav kept every copy since 
I first subscribed. Counting me as a life subscriber, 

T remain very respectfully, ANDREW MTLLER. 


Iam : 


© Qhildyigs Corner. 


__ Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. : 


‘* His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


The Bear and the Monkey. 


A bear, with whom a Piedmontese 
, Joined company to earn their bread, 
Essayed on half his legs to. please 
The public where his master led. 


With looks that boldly claimed applause, 
He asked the ape, ‘Sir, what think you?” 
The ape was skilled in dancing laws, 
And answered, ‘‘It will never do.” 


“ You judge the matter wrong, my friend,” 
Bruin rejoined; “you are not civil. 
Were these legs given for you to mend 3 
The ease and grace with which they swivel ? 


It chanced a pig was standiug by; 

“ Bravo! astonishing! encore!” 
Exclaimed the critic of the sty; 

“ Such dancing we shall see no more!” 


Poor Bruin, when-he heard the sentence, 

ʻ Began an inward calculation; 

Then, with a face that spoke repentance, 
Expressed aloud his meditation: 

© When the sly monkey called me dunce, 

I entertained some slight misgiving; 

But, pig, thy praise has proved at once 

- That dancing will not earn my living.” 


Let every candidate for fame | 
Rely upon this wholesome rule; _ 
Your work is bad if wise men blame, . 
But worse if lauded by a fool. 
— Yriarte. 

_ [Tomas de Yriarte, the author of the above 

lines, was born on theisland of Teneriffe, Sept. 
- 18,1750, He was a great student and prolific 

writer. In 1786 he fell under the censures of 

the Inquisition, on a charge of inculcating In- 
fidel principles, and was obliged to perform a 

secret penance to ebtain absolution and save 

his life. This, with his laborious and studious 

habits, affected his health, and he died Sept. 
“417, 1791.4 
5 -—— th eae 

Tommy Tuckapod’s Mishap. 

BY UNCLE WEL. 

“Oh dear! I don’t see why pa don’t buy 
` wood already sawed; its awful hard work with 
this dull old saw. All the boys are going 
skating down on Benson’s pond, and here I 
hav to stay at home and saw, and saw, and saw! 
< It's just too bad—that’s what it is!” 

It was a beautiful Saturday morning in 
January; the sun shone brightly, the air was 
keen and crisp, and Tommy knew that the ice 
on the pond was in splendid condition for 
skating; and, besides, most of the boys of his 
acquaintance, taking advantage. of the Satur- 
day holiday, had made up a party to go down 
to’ Benson’s pond; about one mile from the 
village. 

Mr. Tuckapod, Tommy’s father, was a hard- 
working man, who had as much as he could do 
to maintain his family in moderate comfort; 
and Tommy, who was about twelve years of 
age, and the eldest of several children, was 
required to do the family chores. He attended 
school all the week, and, consequently, had to 
work pretty hard on Saturday, so we find him 
this bright morning hard at work at the wood- 

' pile, but in a very discontented mood. 

“Hello, Tom! Ain't yer goin’ skatin’ wid 
the boys?” - 

Tommy looked up and saw Tim Sullivan 
leaning on the fence, with hands thrust into 
the pockets of his ragged coat, and a pair of 
bright skates hanging by their straps from his 
shoulder. 

Tim was the bad boy of the village—the 
dread of every good mother, and the admira- 
tion of most of the boys. He had never been 
to school, and probably did not know one 
letter from another; but he possessed certain 
accomplishments that rendered him the envy 
of nearly every respectable boy in the village; 
he could smoke and chew tobacco, and was 
‘very proficient as a boxer. This latter accom- 
plishment, especially, made him a leader, as it 
was fully believed he could whip any boy who 
was near his size in the village. Tim was 
sure to. hav a hand in every bit of mischief 
that was perpetrated in the neighborhood. 
Yet he was so shrewd and cunning that he in- 
variably escaped, leaving some other boy as a 
scapegoat, to be caught and punished. 

‘« No, Tim, I can’t go; I hav got to saw wood,” 
replied Tommy. 


“Tt’s awful good skatin’ down on the pond. | 


Jim Long's just come from there, an’ he says 
the ice is as clear and smooth as glass,” said 
Tim. 

“Yes, I know, but mother says I must get 
all my work done before I can go, and by that 
time all the boys will hav left the pond.” 


“You can saw yer wood when you come| the rest of his promis, and go home and help 
him with his wood. Butstill Tim put him off, 
Anyhow, I would get aj until; completely discouraged, Tommy com- 
Let's see your skates. |menced to take off his skates to return home 
Where did you get | alone. 


back; there'll be lots of time.” 

“No there won't. 
whipping if I went. 
My! but they're beauties! 
‘em, Tim?” 

“ Bought ’em,.” 3 

‘What did you giv for ‘em ?” 

“Two dollars.” 

‘ Whew! Where did you get the money ” 

“Earned it last summer on the canal.” 

The summer preceding, Tim had made a 
trip from Canalport to Shelton, and return, 
driving horses on the tow-path. The trip oc- 
cupied two weeks, and was the only labor he 
was ever known to perform, and for which 
he must hav received fabulous wages, as he ac- 
counted for everything that came into his pos- 
session as being the proceeds of that one freak 
of industry. 

£: Well, they are nice ones sure,” said Tommy. 

“Say, Tom! If you'll come along I'll help 
you cut your Sunday’s wood when we come 
back.” É 

«O Tim, Idaren’t. My father would punish 
me.” : 

“Sho! What’ll he care if you get your work 
done before night? Come along an' T'I} lend 
you my skates.” 

Here was a temptation, indeed. Tommy 
owned a pair of skates, but they were old and 
worn, the straps were broken and mended—for 
this was before the time of club skates, with 
heel and toe clamps, and all modern improve- 
ments—and the prospect of being allowed to 
try a new and perfect pair was a powerful in- 
ducement. He hesitated, 

“We won't be gone over two hours, an’ I'll 
let you hav my skates half the time, then we'll 
get back and get- your wood in before they miss 
you,” said Tim. ‘ 

‘Tommy yielded, and stealing up to the louse 
entered the shed, or summer kitchen, dove 
head-first into an old barrel and fished out his 
skates, then pausing to see if he was observed, 
hurried ‘eagerly, but with a guilty feeling at 
his heart, out of thé back gate, where Tim was 
waiting for him. The boys ran down the alley 
and were soon at the big oak on the common, 
where about a dozen other boys were congre- 
gated. 

immediately they all set off in a body for the 
pond, all talking at the same time, whooping, 
shouting, singing, dancing, turning hand- 
springs, and in a thousand ways peculiar to 
boys, venting their overflowing spirits. 

Tommy tried to join in the fun, but there 
was a henvy load at his heart, an overwhelming 
consciousness of wrong doing. He thought of 
his mother's sorrow, and father's anger when 
his disobedience should be discovered. The 
thought came tc him to go back at once; per- 
haps his absence had not been noticed; it was 
not too late to retrieve his error. Had he but 
obeyed the impulse, he would hav saved him- 
self much suffering; but. he thought of the 
ridicule that would be heaped upon him by 
his companions, and he could not endure that; 
he would rather take a whipping than become 
the target for his playmates’ jokes, and so he 
allowed himself to be carried along with the 
crowd, 

The pond was soon reached, and immedi- 
ately every boy fell to work strapping on his 
skates. The ice was in excellent condition, 
and the fun and frolic waxed fast and furious. 
Forward circles, backward circles, figure 8’s, 
all kinds of fancy skating were indulged in, 
with many a tumble, and much merry laugh- 
ter., : 

Tommy found it difficult to hold his own 
with the other boys because of his badly-worn 
skates. He was compelled to stop, every few 
minutes, to tighten them on his feet, which he 
did by thrusting small sticks between the 
straps and his shoes, giving the rest of the 
boys a great deal of sport at his expense, sev- 
eral of them inquiring how he sold cord-wood! 
But, with all these drawbacks, he would hav 
been a happy boy if he could hav banished his 
disobedience from his mind; but the dull pain 
at his heart ciung to him as the Old Man of the 
Sea did to Sindbad the sailor. He could not 
shake it off. 

An hour passed. Tim said nothing about 
lending his skates, so Tommy ventured to re- 
mind him of of his promis. f 

‘Wait a little while; there’s plenty of time,” 
said Tim. 

After some time Tommy spoke again: 

«O Tim, if you don’t let me hav them now, 
T sha’n’t hav time to try them at all.” 

« Wait till I skate round the pond once more, 
then you may hav ’em.” 

But Tim did not seem in a hurry to make 
the round; he stopped on the opposit side of 
the pond and began cutting figures and ‘‘show- 
ing off.” 

So the time passed until several hours had 
elapsed, and Tommy, giving up all hope of 
getting the skates, now tried to get Tim to keep 
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in hot pursuit; but Tim was a good skater, and 


had him, he would dart quickly aside and go 


ab 


“Catch me, Tom, an’ I'll go.” 
Accepting the challenge, Tommy was soon 


several times, when his pursuer thought he 


flying in another direction. 

Tim led the chase in the direction of a large 
air-hole at one end of the pond. Eager in the 
race, Tommy did not observe it until on the 
very edge; Tim darted to one side, just escap- 
ing the hand outstretched to grasp him. 

Tommy attempted toturn, but unfortunately 
a strap broke, the skate turned over on one side, 
and the next moment he was plunged beneath 
the icy water, 

Tim threw himself on the ice and screamed 
with laughter. The other boys came rushing 
to the scene, with shouts of alarm. Fortunately | 
the water was only about three feet deep, and 
Tommy soon got on his feet, screaming and 
catching his breath, with fright and cold. With 
the aid of some of the boys he got on the ice, 
and what a plight he was in, soaked to the 
skin, a mile from home, a freezing wind blow- 
ing; he was, indeed, an object of compassion. 
Yet, now that he was safe from drowning, most 
of the boys could not refrain from laughing, 
even as loudly as Tim. 

Oh, how miserable he felt! What would he 
not hav given to be back at the wood-pile, with 
saw in hand doing his honest work, with dry 
clothes on, and an approving conscience in his 
heart. But no, he niust walk the long distance 
home, with every garment frozen stiff, and 
meet the tearful eye of his dear mother, and 
the punishment of his stern father. Escorted 
by several of the boys, he reached home at last; 
his mother, fearful for his health, at once di- 
vested him of his icy clothes and put him to 
bed, with a warn brick at his feet. At night, 
when his tired father came home, instead of 
taking his needed rest, he was compelled to saw 
the wood and do the neglected chores. 

Fortunately, Tommy escaped a fit of sickness; 
but for a whole month, his father would not 
permit him to go outside the yard, except to go 
to school or on an errend. So you see his dis- 
obedience was followed with a very severe pun- 
ishment; but, best of all, he learned a lesson 
that he never forgot, from that day to this, 


Puzzles. 


TO VERBAL CHARADE IN CHILDREN’S 
CORNER, FEB, 2D, 


ANSWER 


SUPERIOR. 
Solved by Herman S. Tausig, H. Van Pelt, 
Ida M. Hooper, Fannie Greene, and others. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
` FEB. ITH. 

1. FLORIDA. 

2. SHAKSPEARE. 

3. MADISON, 


Solved by Ida M. Hooper and others. 


CROSS-WORD. 


In Charles, not in Harry; 
In Otto, not in Carrie; 
Jn Naples, not in Rome; 
In house, not in home; 
In trumpet, not in horn; 
In wheat, not in corn; 
In nickel, not in lead; 
In cot, not in bed; 
In Indian, not in Turk; 
In negro, not in work; 
In orange, not in pear; 
In panther, not in hare; 
In lash, not in whip; 
In leg, not in hip. 
My whole is a city of the orient. 
Newburgh, N. V. R. O. BERT. 


In winter, not in summer; 

In hail, not in rain; 

In New York, notin Boston; 

In violet, not in rose; 

In church, not in pulpit; 

In music, not in song; 

In matter, not in mind; 

In faith, not in fear; 

In false, not in truth; 

In memory, not in mind; 

In general, not in captain; 

In exchange, not in return; 

In judge, not injury; 

In revenge, not in justice; ` 

The whole a Freethinker’s 
jewel. Mrs, UPHAM. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


A hero-author now I tell, 
Whose name eleven letters spell. 
+ This earth,” he said, ‘and not some heaven, 
Is my 2, 3, 4, and 11.” 
In 6, 7, 8, 9, 10—a land 
Where superstition holds command— 
The ‘‘ saints” with human gore are crowned, 
And God hath even cursed the ground. 
Yet even there, tho’ dead, my whole 
Speaks courage to the human soul; 
And when the slave begins to think 


His chains slip from him link by think. 
My whole’s creed, easy understood, 

“ Tis my religion to do good” — 
*Twas all his 1, 10, 9, 10, 1, 
Nor told of ‘father, ghost, and son.” 
Frwin, Iowa. J. K. P. Barns’ 


Liberal Meetings. 

[Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in thie 
United States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no~ 
tices of their meetings published in this column free if the 
officers will send them to us.] 

OHIO. . 
CLEVELAND. —The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 p.m., in the halt 
on the corner of Ontario and Bolivar streets, 
Exercises—lectures and discussion, 


MAINE, 


Portisanp.—Dr. H. A.'Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
p.m. Admittance free, Public invited. 

OREGON. 

Porruanp.—Mr. ©. Beal holds meetings 
every Sunday afternoon and evening, at 
Academy Hall, Second and Salmon streets, 
where he givs lectures, readings, recitations, 
and music, All are invited to attend. Ad- 
mission 10 cents. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial - 
Building, Appleton street.—-The “Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock, Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


PainapeLpui1a.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o'clock, and 7:30: 
o'clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
Tue Truru Sesxer and Liberal books for 
sale. 

PirrspurcH.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. .A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Olergy- 
men invited to discuss. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newarr.—Nowark Liberal Loague meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the- 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. xercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken, Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 

OANADA. 

Montruat.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m, Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- ~ 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays us advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 
President, M. O’B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 

NEW YORK. 

Aupany.—Tbhe Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3r.m. Lecture at 7:30 pa. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the clty. Admission free, 

New York Crry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o'clock, 
for a lecture and discussion, at German 
Masonic Temple, 220 East 15th street. Ad- 
mission 5 cents. Monthly cards 20 cents. 
Membership fee $3. The Americau Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.—~New York City 
Ladies’ Sniritualist Aid Society, permanently 
located at 171 East 69th street. Wednesday, 
at 3 P.M. Frobisher College Hall, 23 East.. 
14th street, near Broadway. The People’s 
Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 and 
7:30 p.mM.——229 East 48th street. Inspira- 
tional Lectures and Psychometric Readings 
every Sunday at 11 and 7:30 o'clock. 

Brooxiyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor, of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——-The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Boom, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited.——The South 
Brooklyn Spiritual Society meets at Brauns 
Hall, 5th avenue, corner of 23d street, on the 
first and third Fridays of each month. 
The Brooklyn Spiritual Fraternity, Friday 
evening confereuce meetings will be held in 
the lecture room of the church of New 
Spiritual Disponsation, Clinton avenue, be- 
tween Park and Myrtle avenues, at 7:30 P.M. 
-——The Philosophical Association meets 
every Sunday afternoon in the Assembly 
Room of Wright’s Business College, Broad- 
way. corner of Fourth street, B. D., at 3 p.m. 
Public ‘cordially invited. Doors open at 
2:30 2M, 


Poetry. 


Wendell Phillips. 


What shali we mourn? For the prostrate tree that 
i sheltered the young green wood? 
For the fallen cliff that fronted the sea, and guarded 
the fields from the flood? 
For the eagle that died in the tempest, afar from its 
eyrie’s brood? 


Nay, not for these shall we weep; for the silver cord 
must bå worn, 

And the golden fillet shrink back at last, and the 
dust to its earth return; 

And tears are never for those who die with their face 
to the duty done; 

But we mourn for the fledglings lefton the waste, 
and the fields where the wild waves run. 


From the midst of the flock he defended the brave 
one has gone to his rest; 

And the tears of the poor he befriended their wealth 

_ of affliction attest, 

From the midst of the people is stricken a symbo} 
they daily saw, 

Set over against the law-books, of a higher than hu- 
man law; 

For his life was a ceaseless protest, and his voice was 
a propbet’s cry 

To be true to the truth and faithful, though the 
world were arrayed for the lle. 


From the hearing of those who hated, 4 threatening 
voice has past; 

But the lives of those who believe and die are not 
blown like a leaf on tho blast. 

A Bower of infinit seed was he, a woodman that hewed 
to the light, 

Who dared to be traitor to Union when Union was 
traitor to Right! as, 


“ fanatic!’ the insects hissed, till he taught them to 
underttand 

That the highest crime may be written in the high- 
est law of the land. 

**Disturber” and °” Dreamer” the Philistines cried, 
when he preached an ideal creed, 

TIll they learned that the men who hav changed the 
world with the world hav disagreed; 

That the remuant i; right, when the masses are led 
like sheep to the pen; Í 

For the instinct of equity slumbers till roused by in- 
stinctiv men. 


It is not enough to win rights from a king and write 
them down in a book; 

New men, new lights; and the fathers’ code the sons 
may never brook. 

What is liberty now were license then, their free- 
dom our yoke would be, 

And each new decade must hav new men to deter- 
min its Hberty. 

Mankind is a marching army, with a broadening 
front the while; 

Shall it crowd its bulk on the farm-paths, or clear to 
the outward file? 

Its pioneers are dreamers who heed neither tongue 
nor pen 

Of the human spiders whose silk is wove from the 
lives of toiling men. 


Come, brothers, here,to the burial! But weep not, 
rather rejotce, 

For hls fearless lite and his fearless death; for his 
true, unequaled voice, 

Like a silver trumpet, sounding the note of human 
right; i 

For his brave heart always ready to enter the weak 
ones’ fight; 

For his soul unmoved by the mob’s wild shout, or 
the social sneer’s disgrace; 

For his freeborn spirlt that drew no llne between 
class or creed or race. ` 


Come, workers; here was a teacher, and the lesson 
he taught was good; 

There are no classses or races, but one human 
brotherhood; 

There are no creeds to be outlawed, no colors of skin 
debarred; 

Mankind is one in its rights and wrongs—one right, 
one hope, one guard. 

By hls Hfe he taught, by his death we learn, the 
great reformer’s creed; 

The right to be free, and the hope to be just, and the 
guard against selfish greed. 

And richest of all are the unseen wreaths on his 
coffin-Hd lald down 

By the toil-stained hands of workmen—their sob, 
their kiss, and their crown. 

—John Boyle O° Reilly in the Boston Pilot. 


Mormon Branch of Christianity. 


This branch, a cross between Moses and 
Christ’s biographies, is justly receiving atten- 
tion, because its members obey this revelation 
of its divine head on earth: ‘‘ Thou shalt ele- 
vate thyself and woman by taking to thyself 
more wives than one, for, by so doing, thou 
shalt raise up seed to thy God, and insure to 
thy wives and thy chiidren the joys of heaven.” 

Many will say, Is not Mormonism a branch 
of Christianity? In answer, its creed teaches 
that Jesus Christ is the son of their God, the 
eternal father, and a belief in a Holy Ghost. 
Their entities, as believed in, are the equals of 
those believed in and taught by Paul and the 
apostles, the popes of Rome, or seceders from 
his errors. It holds as ordinances, faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, repentance, and baptism by 
immersion, imputing the Holy Ghost to their 
called of God, by the laying on of hands. Be- 
ing a branch of the Church of Christ, they are 
as much entitled to protection in worshiping 
God in their own way as are the Roman Cath- 
olics, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists, or Agnostics. 

Its Christ’s atonement saves those who obey 
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God's laws—no death-bed savior, no predes- 
tined angel. 
reason than theirs, and will evidently out-last 
theirs, not having so much to do. 

Its book of Mormon isa more recent issue of 
God’s. word, and its authenticity is better evi- 
denced than is that of Douay or-King James's 
version, It is nota greater corrupter of purity 
than other bibles. 

The Mormons, with teachings of the Old and 
New Testaments refined, as their authority, are 
undoubtedly a branch of Christ’s church on 
earth, as much so as are the popes of Rome, or 
the English, Greek, Moravian, or Methodist 
churches. 

Why, then, are the Mormons: more danger- 
ous to our body politic. or morals and integri- 
ty, than are other Christian sects? All answer 
because their teaching and practice of polyga- 
my demoralize man, and degrade woman to a 
gratifier of lusts and a beast of burden. 

Acknowledging this charge to be true, and 
regretted, we claim that moral teachings and 
acts in this are improvements on the teachings 
and practices of God's peculiar people as re- 
corded by Moses: Deut. xxiii, 18; Num. xxxi, 
35-41; 1 Kings xiv, 23, 24; xv, 12; xxii, 46; 
2 Kings, xxviii, 27; Hosea, iv, 10-19; v, 4, and 
others, What use were Kadish, Sodomites, 
Kadesha, put to? Were not their earnings a 
part of the revenue of the temple? We read 
that Tamar, in order to seduce Judah, arrayed 
herself in the garb of a ‘‘consecrated one,” and 
accomplished her divine purpose. Such ‘‘sa- 
cred ones,” then and since, were let to men 
outside, as also inside, the temples, and their 
hire went into its treasury. Such things as 
“sacred ones,” or such acts, are not permitted 
in the Mormon temple, and the Endowment 
House is only used for the marriage of woman 
to man, after anointing. Nor, so far as known, 
hav the Mormons ever been guilty of sawing 
and hacking their enemies to pieces in cold 
blood, and sending their virgin daughters into 
prostitution for the benefit of their church's 
treasury. But, are the Mormons any worse for 
establishing an Endowment House than hay 
been, or are, other branches of the Christian 
church in establishing nunneries, monasteries, 
abbeys, societies of sacred hearts, sisterhoods, 
big and little, arraying girls and women in 
saintly garbs, who go wandering through our 
streets begging support for colonies of the 
grossest of men, claiming to be God’s keepers? 
What can be more debasing and degrading to 
the purity and independence of woman than 
infant damnation, predestination, or confes- 
sion of sins toa man? Does she not become a 
slave to fear of that man? Is she not thereafter 
a debased slave to him?. Would she dare re- 
sist his carnal desires? Would she not fear 
him as one of God’s vicegerents? How much 
superior the Mormon Endowment House prac- 
tice,is to the practices of the lecherous Mora- 
vians in the name of the Lord, or even the 
practice of our Germans the past and present 
centuries in Pennsylvania, New York, and 
other states, in bundling! God's word to or- 
thodox Christians is the authority with the 
Mormons for plural marriages. Its plane of 
morality has actually been improved by the 
Mormons, They hav not, as yet, furnished 
the world with men as lecherous or blood- 
thirsty as Solomon and David are recorded by 
inspired historians to hav been. 


We learn from the Bible that debasement of 
woman to use of God is of older origin than the 
book of Mormon. Orthodox Bibles made Eve 
the scapegoat for man, but unwittingly proves 
what the world once acknowledged, and will- 
again acknowledge, that discernment of the 
trnth of God and love was then, and has con- 
tinued to be, in the possession of woman rather 
than man. She did not believe that to ‘‘be- 
come as gods” would debase her norjput 
“snakes in her boots.” Woman is used by re- 
ligious sects to enslave the people to their sup- 
port. We are questioned by Capel, by Canon 
Knowles—who proclaimed woman’s place was 
‘at home rearing children for the church ”— 
and leaders of other Christian bodies with 
‘ What are you going to do about it? And 
the people ask, ‘‘ How can we escape them?” 
No unification of Christian churches against 
this leprosy, because they are all trying to inoc- 
ulate their people with the same poison. 


The framers of our Constitution, although 
surrounded by gods created by the passions of 
men, were inspired to know that God was un- 
known, could not be described, that they knew 
no more about him than the most ignorant, and 
instead of putting a God in it they made it pro- 
tect man in his right to worship God—an idol 
or a stone—in his own way. At this time, and 
up to Kosman, 1861, the priests of God, those 
most in favor, were those who deified slavery 
of the negro, and preached and taught that 
‘slavery is divine,” because it was the only 
“ way whereby the blacks could get to heaven;” 
that slave breeding was divina because the 


Its Christ is possessed of more 


souls of the bodies born for sale and whip 
would hav a chance, if obedient to the masters 
on earth, of looking into heaven. 

To house and support the gods of this people 
requires immense wealth. The gods, individ- 
ually, are very inexpensiv, neither eating nor 
drinking, marrying nor giving in marriage, but 
their supporters are. They must be clothed in 
fine raiment, faring sumptuously every day; 
and, although tithing is unconstitutional, still 
the whole people, either believers in a God or 
not, are tithed by paying taxes to an immense 
amount. Not having any state God, the fol- 
lowers, ministers, or keepers of the godsshould 
be compelled to pay a tax on every dollar's 
worth of property used, owned, or rented in 
their god’s service. The tax collected should 
be greater in rate than that of individuals or of 
manufacturers; being properties of their divin- 
ities, this payment would only require a will. 
Let supporters worship their gods in theirown 
way, paying for the privilege of non-interfer- 
ence with others. : 

Followers of gods, violating earth’s natural 
or civil laws through plural wives, Kadesha or 
“ sacred ones,” should be rooted out by enact- 
ments, which, not interfering with rites and 
ceremonies in worship, would, by exposure of 
all beastliness, destroy its practicers. ‘‘Plural 
wives,” and their offspring thal are, should be 
protected in the present and future at the ex- 
pense of theif husbands, but no more should 
be permitted. It being a civil act, the welfare 
of the people depending on their offspring, 
nothing, no custom, no act is lawful to do or 
encourage a liability to deteriorate the future 
citizen. Our laws can know no difference in 
gods; a wooden god can be seen and felt, but 
Jehovah, our creator, cannot be seen or heard 
by mortals. We feel God in our soul, but we 
know him not.— Miller and Manufacturer. 


ONLY $1.50.—The Best Pen for 


[FARADAY PAMPHLETS | 


No. 1.—The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Mavrerial universe; the Law of ous 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised. By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. , 


No. 2.—Origin of Fife: k . 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution ‘of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
larged arid Revised. By Spirit M, Faraday, Price, 
10 cents. : 


No. 3.—The Development of the Spirit 


After Transitiou. 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 


Price, 10 cents. 


No.4 —FTre Process of Mental Action: i 
aon How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
cents. 


No, 5--The Origin of the Christian Relig» 


B. 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tilanity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed. 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 15 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. a 
Rome. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace of 


Jesus. ` J 
Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No.5. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS, 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 


No. 1.—Experiences of Samuel Kowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E, S. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 265 cents. 


Later Papers of Samnel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No.1 
‘Ana bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents, 


No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life; 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BoWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the © 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spirit 
world, Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8, 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Achsa W. Sprague’s and Mary Clark’s 

Experiences in the First Ten Spheres. 
of spirit Life. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price,. 
20 cents. à 
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Price, 25 cents. 


THE KERNER STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


the Least Money.—$1.50 ONLY. 


The KERNER STYLOGRAPHIC PEN is the best and the cheapest,.and is the only good stylographic 


pen that sells for $1.50. 
use it will make the printers happy. 


Address: 


The correspondents of newspapers who purchase a Kerner Stylographic Pen and 
Money refunded in Case of dissatisfaction. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, 
74 Third ave., New York: 


D. M.BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 


A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the World 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


With a steel plate engraving of the author in Vol. I. 
and each yolume illustrated with forty-seven cuts, 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 


Late editor of THE TRUTH BEEZSR, author of “ A Truto 
Seeker in Europe,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “The World’s Sages, Think- 

. erg, and Reformers,” “Champions of 

the Church,” etc., etc. 


Handsomely bound in red cloth, $6.50: 
in leather, red edges, 89.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 


Readers of Tax TRUTH SREKER know the circumstances 

nder which this work was written. The laat words 
penned by the great anthor were for the fourth volume 
which was nearly completed at his death, and which wil} 
now contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial. Mu. Bennett was a very patient and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customs of the different peo- 
ples of the many places he visited, The every-day 
life of all nations is laid before the reader by one who hag 
visited them and beheld them with his own eyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the yarious Countries he visited, and the morality of so. 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much to the detriment of the latter 
The work isa 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberal’s library Besides its intainsic 
worth it isa memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and clearness of his writings. 

Address 7HE 1RUIB SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, 
New York city, 


THE MUTUAL AID COMMUNITY. 


Near Glen-Allen, Bollinger Co., Mo., on the Iron 
Mountain Railroad, 130 miles south of St. Louis, 
offers a home and employment to all accepiable 
men and women who may wish to joln it. A copy 
of the Communisé, its monthly paper, will be sent free 
to all who requestit. Address 
417 A. LONGLEY, Editor, Glen-Allen, Mo. 

For. sixteer 


BEST OFFER OF ALL! wopo 


age stamps I will send for trial 13 papers Choice 
New Seeds, growth of 1883, 50 to 600 seeds in each, 
all the following: Large New Diamond Pansies (40 dis- 
tinct sorts, and an endless varlety of shades mixed); 
Double Astor (12 colors); Verbena (100 kinds mixed); 
Velvet Flower (8 colors); New Nicotiana (large, white, 
very fragrant); Chrysanthemum (8 vars.); New Emperor 
Petunias (20 varieties mixed, finest straln ever 
offered); New Dwarf White Candytuft (each plant a 
perfect boquet); Cunterbury Bell (8 colors); Hibiscus 
{cream color with black spots): Double Portulaca (8 
colors); New Fairy Queen Stock (profusion of lovely 
pink fowers; Clarkia (10 vars.) New Catalog, with 
elegant plate of Pansies in 10 colors, &c., or free with 
seeds. L. W. GOODELL, Seed Grower, 
18 ; Amherst, Mass. 
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HORSES: 


THEIR FEED 
THEIR FEET. 


A manual of Horse Hygiene, invaluable for 
the veteran or the novice, pointing out the 
causes of ‘‘malaria,” ‘‘glanders,” “pink eye,” 
“distemper,” etc., and how to prevent and 
counteract them, by C. E. Page, M.D., with a 
treatise and notes on shoeing by Sir George 
Cox and Col. M. C. Weld. 150 pages I2mo, 
paper, 50 cents, extra cloth, 75 cents. t 


The value of the most of horses to their owners is meas- 
ured by the amount and length of rervice that can be 
secured, and therefore all information relative to bis care 
is very important. We have here in a condensed torm 
macu that is valnable on the care of horses, that has not 
before been published. The subject is considered from 
a new and original stand-point, and stated in a plain, 
practical, common-sense manner, showing how b 
proper care we may add many valuable years of life 
and usefalness to our horses. It discusses very jong 
the best means of putting horses in “condition” an 
keeping them so, the relation of feed to work, the best 
kinds of feed, and when and how to feed for the best 
resolts, inclading the care of work horses and of road 
horses, Tells how Mr. Bonner and others care for their 
valnable stock and keep them always in condition, 
and at less cost for feed than is usual with farmers 
and others. The ceases of the varions diseases to 
which he is subject, with methods of treatment, are 
given, The question of shoeing is fully considered, 

ifferent ways are considered, and it is shown how 
under many conditions horses will do detter service 
without shoes than with them, and Col. M, C. Weld, 
who is well-known anthority, adds a valuable chapter’ 
giving his experience with barefoot horses, There ig. 
also-an illustrated chapter on the “ Signs of Character’ 
and training of horses. It is safe to ray that to every 
owner of a horse this book would pove invalaable 
The price is only 50 cents in paper covers, or hande 

mely bound in extra cloth, 7% cents. By mail, pofte 
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J. 8. Manarrenp, Tucson, Arizona, 

A. Berunz, 140 Montgomery st., San Fran- 
© e@isco, Cal, - j 

JoserH Marsu, Northampton, Mass. 

Omas. 5. Conven, 123 Essex Bt., Lawrence, 
. Mass. 

M. V. Tuomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 

8. B. Waicut, 385 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 

Tao's Foreman, 1414 Chicago st., Omaha, Neb 

8. D. Moons, Adrian, Mich, Box 465. 

Dz. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal. 

O. 8. Rower, Jackson, Mich, 

` Joszrn L. ANDREW, Liberal; Mo. 

E. Kerra, Animas City, Col. 

Cuartes Warrs & Co., London, England. 

A. Atwoon, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Curis. Brown, Burlington, Kan. 

A. Erwin, Lebanon, Oregon. 

Gxoroz Loncrorp, 25 Otter st., Phila., Pa. 


The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news deal- 
ers npon application. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 


AY 


LADIES’ MAGNETIC JACKET. Price, $18, 


and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDIOIN. 
THE AOME OF PERFECTION: 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FORM OF DISEASE 
WITHOUT MEDICIN. 


THE 
EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or in person free of charge. Bend 
for Illustrated Pamphlet, 


Y Sent 
3; 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 
Cincinnata Ohio 


g 


A. 
TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced that our claims are correct tu every particular 
THESE APPLIANOES AR. 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in 
One Week. 


CINCINNATI, Dec, 19, 1882, 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of Your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 


JEWELRY STORE, 
ROCHELLE, ILL., | 


IS ALWAYS 
‘Headquarters for Holiday Goods, 


Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Year: 
Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 

Dr. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one ¢ 
your MAGNETIC VESTS for about three weeks, 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart an 
Bide, which had been a source of misery to me fo 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedie 


‘Over 100 Gold Watches, ranging in value from $10 
to $400, instock continually. Silver Watches, Chains, 
Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Kings, Pins, Earrings, 
etc.; aiso Silver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy 
Goods in proportionate large quantities. . A tine 3- 
ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $9. A fine 4-ounce 
Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11 Jewels, 
Quick Train, dust-proof Movement, $16.50 (retails 
everywhere for $22 to $25). Best 4-ounce Case, Stem 
Winder, Full (15) Jeweled Watch, patent Regulator, 
$26. A Ladies’ Good, Solid Gold Elgin Stem-Winder, 

. $25. The same, heavier and 14 karat, $35. All 25 
per cent below regular prices. A Chronograph, 1-4 
seconce Horse-Timer, and “ #ly-Back,” in Heaviest 
18 Karat Oase, $175. A Double Chronograph for tim- 
ing two horses, or double record, a fifth second, best 
in the world, $200. Also ‘*‘ Repeaters,’’ striking 
hours, quarters, and minutes, $100 less than Broad- 
way’ prices. Ladies’ Watches ornamented with 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 
Flowers, Peacock in Rubies and Diamonds, Varie- 

-gated Colored Gold, Embossed Birds and Flowers, 
Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, etc., etc, 
No finer goods at Wffany’s, N. Y. 

Send me a check for amount you desire to pay for 
a Watch or other goods, describe as near as possible, 
and I will send prepaid.to any part ot the United 
States, and refund carh on demand if not entirely satis- 
factory. I please all, and hundredsof my customers 
cheerfully testify to tne fact. Refer to Rochelle 
National Bank, and Brothers Remsburg and. Follett. 
The latter says in his “Catalog of the Life Members 
of the State Liberal League ;’’ ‘I stepped over to see 
Otto Wettetein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. I 
found him up to his ears in business, selling and 
sending off goods. His large jewelry store is truly 
marvelous for a town the size of Rochelle. I. would 
advise allofour Liberal friends who are in want of 
anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they 
will make a greatsaving by so doing.” Correspond- 
ence solicited, 


“OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


s ‘i À . > 
The Trinity, from Gibbon’ History of Christianity. 


History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “ History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire" by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 
an “ English Churchman,” and other scholars. 
1 vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 00 
` This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 
originated, who were its founders, and what were the 
sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. a 

“T know of no hook that contains more real and val- 
nable information upon the origin of Christianity.”— 


R. G, INGERSOLL. ` K 
u One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published.”’—Boston Investigator. 


“SR SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 
6im5 


—_— 
A WEEK, $12 ad thomeeasily made. Casti, 
» B72 Bae free andrdse eons Goo hagustas Me, 


velous. 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIO CLOTHING 
for oné week, can use it quite as well as ever. 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia‘and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, 
time, never found but temporary relief. 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and-if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure, 


effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 


change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 


Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- | before without benefit, but as soon as I put on th 


MAGNETIO VEST I. got relief instantly. With ur 
pounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lad 
who had been under drug treatment for eight year 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec, 15, 1882. 
Dr. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also. 
the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM} 
On. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly aa 
I hay since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report’ 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
for the time being. one desiring to communicate with her. 


‘Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 
medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 
for you; it will pay you. 


I hav 


and, although doctoring all the 
Rince put- 


I would, there- 


Yours respectfully, 
WM. H. CLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue, 


Remember that the same appliances which will 


time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in the same 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian ' umor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife, About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called to the Bureka Magnetic Appltances, Asa drowning man 
will catch ata straw, so did I catch at this faint hope of acure. Four months ago I purchased a-suit,o? 
your appliances. From the very first I felt inVigorated, the tu- PEE 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to KED 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am h nail 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- we 
ances I hay not, taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 
Gratefully yours, Mrs. Mary J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike ail other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores, 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 

Gentlemen’s Belts, - - «+ 600 

Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, - - 6.00 

Sciatic Appliances, each, - - 5.00 

Leg Belts, each, - - - 4,00 

Knee Caps, each, - - =- 800 

Wristlets, each, -o.e 1.50 

Sleeping Caps, . = - = 4.00 

Ladies Jacket. - - ~- 18.00 di 
Gentlemen’s Vests, -  - ~- 15.00 Wy N 
Superfine Insoles, - = -~ 1.00 ; 


Children’s garments upon application. 


Any of the above garments sent toany address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. If you are uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would hbe best suited to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight ‘six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment, All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving Machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


we ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are sc poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifie higher 


than ordinary clothing. 
Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and We will 


refund your money. 
Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Yests are made te 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNI'fED STATES. LIBERAL OOMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


dress for further informatio: DR. L. TENNEY, 
2a ie SEATO Race Street, cor. Ath Street, Cincinnati, O, 


A | AGreat Medical Wor 


l lyré8 i 


Warranted, 


4 CHEAPEST 


and best in the world. 
None as good, and pure. 
Buy direct from the Grower. 
Expr. or Postage paid to you. 
° 20000 Gardeners buy and plant my 
A Seeds. My new beautiful illustra- 
We ted Garden Guides cost me $2000. 
FREE to everybody. Seeds at 3c. 
i er pkt. Cheap as dirt by oz. & Tb. 
Send your address for prettiest FREE BOOK 
printed. Re H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Jli. 


SKETCH OF THE. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SALADIN. 


(W. STEWART ROSS.) 
A very intoresting biography of a remarkable man 
Price 10 cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


Embracing those of the bload and Nerves, the Dia 
eases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and the vari 
ous causes, physical and social, lexding to the mare 
plainly treated by that plainest of books, PLAID 
HOME TALK, EMBRACING MEDICAL COMMON 
SENSE—neurly 1,000 pages, 200 Lilusuraiions, vy Det, 
E. B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexington ave, New York. © 
whom all letters trom the sick should be addresdac 
In its issue for Jan. 19, 1878, Mr, Bennett's TRUTH 
SEEKER thus speaks of Dr, FOOTE and his meai, àa 
vublications: ‘ We know him (Dr, Foote) peronauy 
nd intimately, and we say with all the assurance 
~t knowledge imparts that he ia a man of the 
‘est incentlvs and motivs, whose life has been 


astic Supporter Truss in from 30 to Y 
O days. Reliable references given, Send 

stamp for circular, und‘ say in what paper 
you saw my advertinement, Address Gay}, 


F. A Collies, mithetlin, datorn Oa, W.K- 


my Medien} Compound and Im ARN | 
9 


a week in yonr oWn town, Termsand $5 outfit 
free, Address H. HA unr & Co., Portland, Ma 


DR. FeLLOWS 


$6 


is a regularly educat- 
ed anu legally quali- 
fied physician, and 
tho most successful, 
4s bis practice will 
prove. He has tor 
twenty yeurs treated 
exclusivly all diseases 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands proeminent. 
SPERMATORRHŒA 
aud IMPOTENCY 
us the reguli of self- 
abuse in youtu and 
sexual excesses in ma. 
turor years, causing 
A night emissions by 
- K dreams, loss of sexual 
$ AN PS Sy power,rendering mar- 
riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per. 
manently by an outside application in sixty days, 
NO STOMaCH MEDICIN USED. ìt ls oue of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which 1s enurely un- 
known to the medical profession. Bend two 2-cent 
stamps for his ‘Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation, Address Dr. R. P., Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J. and say Where you saw this 4d vertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 


“Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the ductor their patrouuge.”” ly3 


perday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address Srixson & Co., Portland, Mee 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID 


KNOW THYSELF. 4 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errorsof Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each ono of which is tnvalua- 
ble. 0o found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
jot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautifu! 
French inuslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money Will be re- 
funded tu every instance, Price only $1.00, by mall 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National M 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers 

This book should be read by the young for instr 
tion, and by the affitcted for relief, It will ben 
all.— London Lancet, 

There Is no member of socioty to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman.—Argonaut. 

Address the Pezbody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Chronic and obsiinate d.seases hav baft- 
fled the skill of ail other physcians a a 
specialty. Such treated successfully HEAL 


without an instance of failure. THYSE LF 


Gems of Thought. 


IT may be no sin for a man to lack good sense; it 
may be no crime for him to be simple and over- 
~ eredulous; it may not necessarily make him a bad 
man to believe every wild and unfounded tale he 
may hear, but certainly there is no virtue in becom- 
ing a fool, nor in swallowing every falsehood that 
may be uttered,—D. M. Bennett. 
LIFE could not go down, if it were not admitted 
that impulses must be controled and that reason 
ought to govern our actions,—Mill’s Autobtography. 


THE weakness of the body and that of the mind in 
infancy are exactly proportioned, their vigor in man- 
hood, their sympathetlc disorder in sickness; their 
common gradual decay inoldage. The step further 
seems unavoidable—their common dissolution in 
death. The last symptoms which the mind discov- 
ers are disorders, weakness, insensibility, and stu- 

. Pidity [stupor?]—the forerunners of its annihilation. 
The further progress of the same causes increasing 
the same effects totaiiy extinguish it. Judging by 
the usual analogy of nature, no form can continue 
when transferred to a condition of lite very different 
from the original one in which it was placed. Trees 
Perish in the water, fishes in the air, animals in the 
earth. Even so small a diference as that of climate 
is often fatal, What reason, then, is there to imagin 
‘that an immense alteration, such as is made on the 
‘soul by the dissolution or iis body and ail its organs 
‘of thought and sensation, can be effected without 
‘the dissolution of the whole? Everything is in com- 
‘mon between soul and body. Tne organs of ther: — 
‘are all of them tbe organs of the other. The | a 
‘ence, therefore, of the one must be depends 
‘that of the other. Hume's Essays. 5 


THE idea once concelved and verified, that great 


‘and nobie ends are to be achieved, by which the |‘ 


condition of the whole human species shall be per- |: 
manently bettered, by bringing into exercise a guf- 
ficlent quantity of sober thoughts, aud by a proper 
adaptation of means, is of itself sufficient to set us 
earnestly on reflecting what ends are truly great 
and noble, either in themselvs or as conducly to oth- 
ers ofa still lofiier character; because we are nol 
now, as heretofore, hopeless of attalulug them. li 
is not now equally harmless and insignificant 
whether we are right or wroug; since we are no 
longer supinely and helplessly carried down the 
stream of events, aud feel ourselvs capable of buffet- 
"ing at least with its Waves, and perhaps of-riding 
triumphantly over them, for why should we despair 
that the reason which has enabled us to subdue all 
nature to our purposes, should (if permitted and 
supported by the providence of God) achieve a far 
more difficult conquest, and ultimately find some 
meaus of enabling the collectiy wisdom of mankind 
to bear down these obstacles which individual short- 
sightedness, selfishness, and passion Oppose to all 
improvements, and by Which the highest hopes are 
continually blighted and the fairest hopes marred. 
—Sir John Herschel. 


PLATFORM Morro,—In things proven, unity; in 
whatsoever can be doubted, free diversity; in all 
things, not trenching upon others’ rights, liberty; 
in all things, charity.—S. P. ‘Andrews. Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
hay not charity, Iam become as sounding brass, or 
a tinkling cymbal. Charity suffereth long 
and is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not 
in iniqulty, but rejoiceth in the truth. » « And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is charlty.—1 Cor, viii, 1-13. 


*©Go to the Biblé!” sald a sharp voice, etc. “You 
speak well, madam, yet there is room for a gloss or 
commentary on what you say.” “He who wouid 
bring back the wealth of tne Indies must carry out 
the wealth of the Indies!” What you bring away 
trom the Bible depends to some extent on what you 
carry to it.— 0. W. Holmes. 


ERIGENA, & famous philosopher of the middle 
ages, flourished during the ninth century. He held 
that God is the essential ground of all things, from 
whom all things emanate, and into whom they re- 
turn again. Panthelsm, therefore, lurks in his sys- 
tem. His leading work is De Divisione Natura, and 
one of its leading thoughts is the identity of philoso- 
phy and reiigion, when both are properly appre- 
hended. Erigena uttered his opinions with great 
boldness, and he exhibited no less subtlety and 
strength of intellect in their defense. He expressed 
his contempt for theological dogmatism, and vindi- 
cated the authority of reason over all other authori- 
ty. His words are: “Authority is derived from 
reason, and uot reason from authority; and when 
the former is not confirmed by the latter, it pos- 
sesses no value.” — Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


AS for priesthood, I shall say but little; 
Corbies [crows] and clargy are a shot right kittle. 
— Burns. 


FICHTE loft Jena for Berlin. Immediately on his 
arrlval, there was a hesitation among the state offi- 
cialis as to whether they should allow him to remain, 
both his political and religious opinions being of a 
questionable Character. The matter was laid before 
the king, who replied: ‘So long as Flichte is a 
peaceable citizen, let him remain. If he has fallen 
out with the good God, then the good God must set- 
tle that. That is his affair, not mine.”—Urs, S, K. 
herman. 
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Calendar for 1884. -~ Page 3 
The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of 
New York, and the Duty of Supporting 
the Liberal Press. By Peter Eckler, 
Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. 
New York State Freethinkers’ Associ- 
ation. By H. L. Green. 
The National Liberal League. By T.C, 
Leland, - - ~ 
The Progress of Liberal Thought in 
Canada. By Charles Stevens. 
Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum, 
Foreign Freethought Societies. 
Meditations of a Hindoo Prince and 
Skeptic - - - - 
The Idea. World. By Samuel P.Putnam, 
What is True Religion ? By C. Watts. 
Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 
Sword and Pen, By G. E. Macdonald. 
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PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Grimes Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, | 


AUTHOR OF 


“PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETC., “ UN- 


”? 


HOLY BIBLE,’ ‘‘HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
“ HOLY CROSS,” 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“t By their fruits shall ye know them ! 


thistles ? ” 


T. C. Leranp, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
TO TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS 


The Truth Seeker, 


With sixteen large pages, will bs semt 
for THREE MONTHS, postage paid, 


FOR FIFTY CENTS. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


83 CHutom Place, New York. | 


THE TRUTH SEEKER MARCH 1, 


thinkers’ Almanac. 
1SS4. 


@with Eighteen guf? Page Gfhustrafions, 


ConNTENTS. 


á Pky PUBLISHED AT THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 03x 
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This World. By George Chainey. Page 6a 
Agnosticism and Immortality. By E, M. 
Macdonald. 
1883 in Englan 
i. Work. 
' Liberal Charities. - - 
Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. 
The Population of our States and Terri- 
tories. - 
The Jewish Jehovah. - - - 
That Old Serpent whichis Satan and the 
Devil. 
Some Ancient and M 
Philosophy. - 
The Sacred Books of History. 
Jefferson’s Religion. 
Useful Measures. 
As to Time. 
Big Jack Small. 
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FALSE CLAIMS, 


| —BY— 
| JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


| 


| Price, 10 CTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 


AS A. 
iMISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


“Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


TRE TRUTH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Ladies! Gentlemen !! 


You all want to see a picture of your proper mate 
Phrenology, physiognomy, and kindred sciences 
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Odds and Ends. 
PP $ 

BARNUM'S great white elephant hymn for next 
season Will be, “Just as Siam, without one flea.” 


A BOSTONIAN has just been arrested for marrying 
a dozen wives. He made a very creditable attempt 
to become the ‘hub ” of the universe. 


WHEN Clara was asked what she would do if anice 
young gentleman would ask her hand in marriage, 
she naively replied, ‘I don’t think I’d no,” 


“I ALLUS gets outen de way 0’ de man what is too 
smoove,”’ says Uncle Mose. ‘De snake is a heap 
slicker dan de toad, an’ he’s nine times as pizen.” 


“WELL, my child,” said a father to his little 
daughter, after she had been to church, “what do 
you remember of all the preacher said?” ‘‘Noth- 
ing,” was the timid reply, “Nothing!” he ex- 
claimed in a severe tone, ‘Now, remember, the 
next time you must tell me something of what he. 
says, or you will hav to be punished.” Next Sun- 
day, the child came home with her eyes all bright 
with excitement. ‘*I remember something to-day, 
bapa,” she cried eagerly. “Iam very glad of it,” 
said the father. “What did he say?” ‘He said: 
‘A collection will now be made?’ ”’ 


“WHAT church do you belong to now, Abe?” was 
asked of a colored gentleinan. ‘' Mefrodist, sah.” 
“Why, no longer ago than last Sunday you were a 
Baptist?’ ‘Yes, sah.” ‘What mado you change?” 
“Case da got too high up fur me, boss. W’y sah, 
de preacher inade a statemont, an’ I got up and 
called him a liar, an’ da tuck me to Jaw ’bout it. 
Da said dat I oughter said dat Le didn’ttell de truf,. 
but ter save me I kain’ tell de difference twixt: 
suthin’ what ain't true an’ er lie, so I thought ef da. 
was gwine ter be so pattictlar, Pd go ober ter de: 
udder church whar a man ken slosh er ’roun” 
nachul.” 


“ How's your wife to-day?” the preacher asked of’ 
a parishioner, whose wife was rerorted dangerously’ 
ill the day before, ‘I don't know, sir; she's dead.” 
“Ah, Indeed? That’s very, very sad.” “Yes, gir, I 
know it, but there is abalm in Gllead. arecompense'. 
for all our sorrows.” “Very true, very true, my 
friend, and I am glad you look atitin that light.” 
“Tt’3 the best way, sir, Itell you I find lots of re-- 
lief in the thought that she died during the cold. 
spell, and there won't be no expense for ice to keep: 
the body. Just think how it would hav been If it: 
had happened in July with ice at three centsa pound . 
and meltin’ fast.” 


REVEREND WANGDOODLE BAXTER has considerable ' 
trouble in collecting his salary from the delinquent 
members of his flock. Uncle Mose, in particular, . 
shows a great deal of delicacy in paying his pew’ 
rent. Not long since, Wangdoodle met Uncle Mose: 
on Austin avenue and tackled him on the subject.. 
“Uncle Mose, you hasn’t paid up for de last two: 
munifs, Doesn’ yer know dat dose who serbs at de: 
altar mus lib by de altar,” “Dats s0, my belubbed : 
pasture, but dar am anuuder text in de Bible what: 
am in confie wid dat ar.’ “Whar did you find. 
’em?” “TI sarched de scripture and foun’’em. I’se: 
one ob de sheep of your flock, ain't 1?” "You is,. 
Uncle Mose, but I feels you am one ob de black : 
sheep.” ‘You aln’t no ‘strawberry bionde yerse’f, . 
but aln’t de commandment gibben to de shepherds : 
and pastures of de flock, ‘Feed my sheep?’ and! 
here yer comes to me—ouse ob de sheep—and wants : 
ter be fed, you ole blackened sepuleum, Ef you: 
means ter bide by de Bible, why doesn't yer lead dis: 
heah sheep inter an ister saloon and set up a dozen: 
on de half-shell? De good book say ‘Feed de sheep;’* 
but you don’t do nuthin but shear’em. Whar diäi 
you read, ‘Sheer my sheep?’ Go home, ole man;, 
and sarch de scriptures, ’stead ob nosin’ about me 
ter a stray quarter what I's arned by de sweat ob my 
brow, holdin’ mules, and whitewashin’ fences.” 
We learn chat a grand ecumenical council will hold 
daily sessions in the Blue Light Austin Tabernacle 
to pass on Uncle Mose’s case. 


BERYL’S ARK—A TALE OF THE FLOOD, 

Cincinnati is inundated, Two young men, Gaston 
and Victor—stout young fellows of the type one 
sees so Often among the peasantry of Britanny, but 
with features that show refinement and. education 
—are standing at one of the upper windows of a 
building that has not yet succumbed to the fiood, 
But its time of destruction is close at hand, Already 
the walls are crumbling, and in a few moments the 
noble edifice, but yesterday so proud and stately, 
will hav gone down in the general ruin. The young 
mer know this. Their cheeks are blanched. They 
know that soon there will begin for them a struggle 
with death which can end oniy in defeat. The lips 
of Victor move, but the words they are uttering are 
rendered inaudible by the roar of vhe waters. His 
companion shouts to him: 

“What are you doing?” . 

“Praying for my parents. 
them, They liv in Coshocton. à 

“I also hav parents,” says Gaston. “° They livin 
Akron, Include them in your prayers.” 

Victor nods his head. , 

Suddenly Gaston utters a cry. ‘*Look!” says h6,- 

Victor raises his head. Coming toward them iB & -- 
beautiful girl. She is drowning, Gaston shrieks 
again. ‘It is Beryll!’’ he cries, ‘Beryl Hopkins,. 
my betrothed!” 

As he shouts the name to Victor the winds bear’ 
his voice to the girl, and she recognizes her lover, 
With the sight all her strength seemed to-retura.. 
«Thank God!” she exclaims in clarion tones. “I 
can save you, although I myself must die,” and bya: 
mighty effort she plunges one hand beneath the 
waters. In a moment it reappears, grasping some- 
thing which, as she sinks beneath the waters, the’ 
noble girl hurls through the window at which 
Gaston and Victor are standing. 


My death will kill 


Five minutes later the building had suuk beneath 
the seething torrent, but Gaston and Victor are safe’ 
—floating securely down the stream in acraft which 
no storm, however severe, can Wreck. Gaston bits in 
its stern guiding its course, While Victor sleeps . 
peacefully under the bulwarks 


Pice, 10 cents, For sale at this office, 


She had thrown them her overshoe, 


` iat over a limb.” 
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declaring that such a bequest for a religious 
purpose, and conditional, was against the law, 
and ordered that the sum be paid to Mertens. 
The case has aroused much feeling in the 
church. 


dlotes and Clippings. 


Mennonites in Nebraska occupy three whole 
counties, are good farmers and hard workers, 
and so economical that their prosperity is re- 
markable. 


Aw Anti-Starvation Club is a novelty of Cedar 
Rapids. The object is to provide for members 
the best boarding accommodations at the low- 
est terms. 


Dracon Deweoop’s son returned home very 
late the other night from a pressing engage- 
ment with his- pretty sweetheart. ‘‘ Where’ 
hay you been?” growled the old man, as. the 
youth came sneaking up stairs in his stocking 
feet. ‘‘Dear father,” he replied, ‘I cannot 
tell a lie; I've been to a protracted meeting.” 
And the good old man upraided himself for 
having treated his son so harshly. 


Resoxvtion by the miners of Alene, Dakota: 
**Not a Chinamen shall ever enter the diggings 
unless he climbs a tree, with one end of a lar- 

PROFESSOR ADLER’s tenement house religion 
starts well. It proposes a somewhat new the- 
ory of regeneration, beginning with- the idea 
that people do not want merely to be told to be 
good, but to be helped to liv in conditions 
where the practice of Christian virtues will be 
easier than they find it as they now liv. An 
endeavor to improve the sanitary and other 
conditions of tenement house life is an impor- 
tant step toward that end.—Herald. 


Lincotn’s tomb at Springfield, Il., is going 
to ruin. Two of the supporting arches hay 
collapsed, and one corner of the monument 
has settled several inches. : 


ANDREW Jackson spelled money with a big 
M, and dollar with a big D, but wrote ‘al- 
mighty god ” without capitals. He was a poli- 
tician, and knew where the honor belonged. 


Tue Rev. Perry Mannis, who last fall was 
pastor of the United Brethren church, at Terre 
Haute, Ind., has just been convicted of mur- 
der and sentenced to prison for life. In Sep- 
tember he induced an old widow of Anderson, 
Ind., to leave home for Kansas City with over 
‘$1,000. A month later her body was found in 
a ravine near Terre Haute. Mannis returned 
after a short absence, having plenty of money, 
and was arrested for the murder. He told his 
attorney he was willing to take a life sentence 
and the judge instructed the jury to pegs ina 
verdict accordingly. 


New Onrueans has taken up the subject of 
cremation. A society has several hundred 
members, embracing most of the physicians. 
and many lawyers, merchants, and other busi- 
ness men. 


JosEPH Coox has invented “ meiagnostic,” 
meaning “a little knowledge.” Alittle knowl- 
edge (which, we presume, means learning in 
this case) is a dangerous thing, and the word 
meiagnostic looks so. 


Grant’s parson, Newman, says $800,000,000 
are spent annually on strong drink, while only. 
$12,000,000 are spent for the support of preach- 
ers. This must be looked into. Twelve mill- 
ion dollars is a great deal of money to throw 
away. 


A WITNESS Was objected to in the trial of a 
suit about a party wall in Baltimore, Md., a 
few days ago on account of his religious belief. 
The presiding justice said that the constitution 
of the state provides that a witness shall be- 
lieve in God, but does not undertake to define 
what is meant by that word. If a man believes 
in moral responsibility and a system of re- 
wards and punishments in this world or one to 
come, he is a competent witness., The witness 
answered that he did so believe, and the judge 
said: ‘*Then you are as competent a witness 
as any man in Maryland.” 


A nucenr London dispatch says that three 
hundred Christians‘hav been murdered in Ton- 
quin. We knew long ago that the race here- 
about was getting extremely scarce. So it 
seems they all went to Tonquin. And now 
they are all murdered. This is sad, very sad. 


Pious joke: Mention it is painful to make of 
a bashful young clergyman in Nebraska who 
lately rose, peony-color, to begin his sermon, 
and started off beautifully with his text as 
“And immediately the cock wept, . . . and 
Peter went out and crew bitterly.”—Funny col- 
umn in the Independent.” 


Vistrors at the Crystal Palace, London, are 
now amused and instructed with a giant elec- 
tric microscope and a powerful electric light 
installation, which show a large number of fa- 
miliar articles, such as snuff, lace, cheese, vin- 
egar, water, and beer. A drop of water pre- 
sents the most extraordinary monsters imagin- 
ation can conceive. Serpents, crocodiles, 
worse dragons than St. George had to deal 
with, whirl about through their liquid element, 
striking terror to the hearts of all beholders. 
Salt and sugar are exhibited as densely popu- 
lated, and even the most carefully filtered water 
is filled with black specks, which float rapidly 
about, giving an occasional eddying whirl which 
suggests vitality. 


THE Boston Advertiser’s Salt Lake corre- 
spondent giv an interesting account of the 
revolt of the San Luis Park Mormons in Col- 
orado against the political tyranny of the 
church, and lets daylight through some of the 
dark ways of the Latter-Day Saints. The San 
Luis Park Mormons are mostly Americans 
from the Southern states, and in common with 
all Americans they hav a jealous regard for 
their political independence. The attempts of 
the church authorities to compel them to vote 
for certain candidates opened their eyes to 
the fact that the church was engaged in mak- 
ing political bargains, and regarded its dis- 
ciples as mere tools. Forty men first refused 
to be dictated to, and were promptly excom- 
municated. This aroused the rest of the 
voters to defiance, and about 300 of them 
denied the authority of the church, and re- 
nounced the system altogther. No doubt the 
foreign converts to Mormonism would hav 
yielded under such circumstances. Comment- 
ing upon this phase of the Mormon question, 
developed in the politics of Colorado, the 
Advertiser says: “The pride of these San Luis 
people was touched. The ordinary develop- 


OnE morning recently Mrs. Mary Miller, a 
widow, of St. Elmo, Il., crazed by religious 
excitement, walked into the Rev. Dr. Pierce’s 
pulpit, and insisted on marrying him. That 
night she was barely prevented from dashing 
out her child’s brains with an axe. She said 
she was going to offer the child as a sacrifice. 


Tus Baptist Weekly says: “The Christian Ad- 
vocale, announcing special services at one of 
the Methodist churches last Sunday, says: ‘It 
may interest some to know that the pastor has 
in his possession the cradle in which Bishop 
Janes and his twin brothers were rocked. < It 
may be seen at the church next Sunday.’ If, 
-with such an attraction, there was nota full 
attendance, it is hard to tell what can be done 
next.” 


Kare Frrr» says that when she goes to Mas- 
sachusetts, ‘‘the land of the Pilgrim fathers, 
the home of Garrison, Wendell Philips, Whit- 
tier, Lucy Stone, and Julia Ward Howe,” she 
finds that the women, the most enlightened in 
this country, are praying in vain to hava voice 
in the making of the laws. When she goes to 
Utah, “where education is at its lowest, and 
culture is almost unknown,” she finds woman 
enjoying suffrage. f 


AFTER the death of Peter Otterbach, a wealthy 
resident of Mahanoy City, Pa., last sum- 
mer, it was ascertained that on the day preced- 
ing his demise he had made a will, in which, 
among other things, he provided that $2,000 
should be paid to St. Fidelius Catholi¢ church 
for masses for himself and his deceased wife. 
Lorenz Mertens, the residuary legatee under 
the will, objected to this, and began a suit 
which has just resulted in his favor, the court 


` 


ments of Mormonism would scarcely hav 
driven them away from the shelter and the 
tyranny of the church: This fact givs em- 
phasis to the proposition that if in some practi- 
cable way Mormon immigration could be 
stopped, the system would be weakened not 
only by reason of a cutting-off of the European 
contigent, but by disloyalty within. On Ameri- 
can material, the Mormon leaders could not 
work with such facility, as on the reinforce- 
ments from over the sea. The Mormon hold 
is a powerful one, but it can be broken, as this 
case shows, when Americans are involved. 
The story of Mormon trades with political par- 
ties, and the attempt to hold the balance of 
power, is instructiv. The question why the 
movement against polygamy has been thwarted 
and delayed, is answered in part by the con- 
sideration that trafficking politicians hav cared 
more for personal and party advantage than 
for the extirpation of a great evil.” 


ALL who witnessed the play of ‘ Facts,” as 
given by the Florences here last week, will re- 
member the game of poker where Florence for 
a time plays the part of a vulgar cheater, tak- 
ing advantage of the ignorance of his associates. 
This cheating jars upon the sense of the audi- 
ence, as the character portrayed by Florence is 
altogether too good for that, and there is a gen- 
eral feeling of relief when Florence hands the 
money back. It is not generally known that 
in the original play the money was not given 
back. The change to the way it is now played 
was made at the suggestion of Col. Ingersoll. 
Florence read the play to the colonel at Long 
Beach last summer. The colonel said at once, 
“Florence, you must giv back the money at 
the end of the game and treat it as a joke, or 
you will not be able to play the part in the last 
act. No vulgar card cheat can rise to. the high 
ground of the final work of tha play.” Flor- 
ence saw this instantly, and so was indebted to 
the colonel for one of the best points in the 
play.— Washington Post. 


Mr. E. G. Gumorz was telling the other 
night of some of the difficulties he experienced 
while acting as manager of the Madison Square 
Garden. The greatest trouble he encountered 
was in finding attractions suitable to the im- 
mensity of the establishment. After various 
ineffectiv efforts in odd directions, Mr. Gilmore 
was struck with the advisability of putting in a 
large panorama of the Holy Land. This in- 
stitution received the hearty commendation of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
various church organizations, and Mr. Gilmore 
was encouraged. He wrote his relativs to the 
effect that he was on the point of departing 
from the sinful ways of regular theatrical life 
with a view of launching out upon a kind of 
pursuit at once extremely moral and very lucra- 
tiv. The proposition met with their vigorous 
approval, and, full of enthusiasm, Mr. Gilmore 
prepared to open. He had something like a 
barrel of written assurances of hearty co-opera- 
tion. The expenses were about $2,500. Every- 
body admired the panorama, but for the most 
part their admiration was conducted from afar 
off. Up to Thursday the receipts had not 
reached the total of $700. Mr. Gilmore viewed 
the situation with profound gloom. In this 
melancholy frame of mind he was proceeding 
down Broadway in the morning of the day men- 
tioned, when his eye fell upon the erect form 
of a well-known pugilist. Mr. Gilmore's face 
brightened. He overtook the fighter and en- 
gaged him in conversation. He learned that 
the artistic fisticuffer had not gone through the 
process known as ‘ taking a benefit” in about 
a year. Mr. Gilmore asked him if he could 
manage an entertainment to take place on Sat- 
urday night, two days distant. The fighter 
thought he could. Terms were arranged then 
and there, and Mr. Gilmore went atonce to the 
printers, getting out a famous announcement 
that all the “‘sluggers” in the country would 
be present to take part in the performance. 
“It was rather an abrupt change when we went 
from the Holy Land to a prize-fight,” said Mr. 
Gilmore describing the event, “but we had 
enough money to giv us a profit on the whole 
week, and all the people who had indorsed the 
panorama and staid away from it were in the 
front seat to see the mauling.” 


Hews of the Week. 


A Bust of the poet Longfellow was unveiled 


in Westminster Abbey last Saturday. 


Marrgew Anrnotp delivered his farewell 


lecture in this country in Chickering Hall last 
Sunday evening. 


A Box containing clock-work exploded in the 


post-office at Berlin, on the 2d inst., severely 


wounding an official. 


A BILL is to be presented to the House this 
week providing for the exemption from tariff 
of lumber, salt, and coal. 


EXPERIMENTS are being made with a tele- 
phone by which it is expected to talk across 
the Atlantic when the Bennett-Mackey cable is 
laid. 


A DECLARATION on the part of the Irish Na- 
tional League in opposition to Henry George’s 
land scheme was made at a meeting at Cork on 
Sunday. 


El Progreso (newspaper) of Madrid has boen 
confiscated, and its management will be prose- 
cuted for publishing articlos containing insults 
to King Alfonso. 


‘Tus lack of brotherly love is so great in Dr. 
Newman’s church in this city, that last Sunday 
a sister refused to receive the sacrament at the 
hands of a deacon. 


Firrezn hundred dollars was recently ex- 
tracted by parties unknown from a packaye of 
money sent by express from Cleveland, Ohio, 
to Washington, D. C. 


A crucrrix ten feet high, alleged to be made 
of oliv-wood from the Garden of Gethsemane, 
has been placed on the cardinal’s throne in the 
Cathedral in this city. 


Tue forces of El Mahdi, the False Prophet 
of the Soudan, met with defent ina battle with 
the British troops last Saturday, one thousand 
being killed and wounded. 


Urca, N. Y., was visited by an $800,000 fire 
on Sunday last. The Utica Herald was burnt 
out; also the National Bank, which had $1,000,- 
000 in its safe, supposed to be uninjured. 


Orprinary reading-books hav been supple- 
mented in the schools of Newton, New Jersey, 
with the New York journals. The different 
newspapers arc used in rotation, each one 
week. 


Mr. Ginus, of this city, who is conducting 
temperance meetings at Cooper Institute, re- 
ports that the liquor-dealers are on their last 
legs. The staying powers of last legs now re- 
main to be tested. 


A Rocursver, N. Y., electrician has ascheme 
under way for utilizing the water-power of 
Niagara Falls to light sixty-five cities with elec- 
tric lights. A capital of $22,000,000 is expected 
to be raised for the undertaking. 


Tux Presbyterians of Philadelphia are at 
loggerheads over the proceeds of a charity ball 
for the benefitof a Presbyterian hospital. The 
trustees of the hospital had a wrangle over it, 
and used very strong language. A majority 
voted to receive the money. 


ANTHONY Comstock arrested a large number 
of candy dealers last Saturday, charged with 
selling prize candy in violation of the lottery 
laws. On the same day a high Catholic digni- 
tary of this city drew a sewing-machine in a 
lottery at a church fair on 23d street. 


Mr. Brapiavey has sent a letter to Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, charging him with having vio- 
lated the law in having had Mr. Bradlaugh ex- 
cluded from the House of Commons. ‘That 
act,” Mr. Bradlaugh says, ‘‘ was mean and spite- 
ful, and unworthy of an English gentleman.” 


Ar the annual meeting of the Newark, N. J., 
Conference a charge of immoral conduct will 
be made against the Rev. George R. Bristor, 
D.D. The accusation is immorality with seve- 
ral boys. The Rev. Mr. Bristor is still preach- 
ing the gospel with great ardor. His name is 
apparently destined to decorate the pages of 
Col. Billings’s celebrated Year Book, 
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A LSrecthought Romance. 
| Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cyaprer XVI. 


HARRY. 


The sergeant greeted Cupples in the morning 
light and told his adventures. 

“I don’t see how we can manage it,” said he. 
“The woman is locked up with the baby, and he 
watches her like a lynx. He has a large mastiff to 
keep off intruders by night. And there’s that enor- 
mous negro, silent as death, and as cruel, too, I be- 
lieve. If he gets hold of you, Cupples, I think he'll 
swallow you at a gulp, and no one would know where 
you'd gone to. He’s an awful nigger. If he could 
only speak I could stand him. But he is too much 
like the grave. He makes me shudder; and how to 
get round him, or over him, I don’t know. Vm afraid 
I should get into him, and then there’s an end of us.” 

“' “Caxt you pisen him?’ said Cupples, “Throw 
him a chunk of beefsteak.” 

“Td like to. But he’s as cunning as Beelzebub, 
and won't bite. It’s a nest of devils there, from the 
master down. How to get those poor things out of 
their clutches I don’t know. But I won’t give up 
yet.” 

“Nor I. ‘I know something can be done,” re- 
sponded Cupples, as he drank the rest of his coffee, 
and drew in a long breath of fresh air, looking upon 
the sparkling landscape. “There must be a way to 
help them, or there is not a God in heaven.” 

Presumptuous Cupples! He had not read the- 
ology enough to know that “whatever is is right.” 
He gave way to the impulse of his heart, a thing of 
which theologians are never guiliy—and hence their 
amazing wisdom.” 

“Im stuck,” said the sergeant. “It’s a perfect 
iron wall about me. Only a miracle can tumble it 
down, and I’m afraid the day of miracles is over. 
They could blow their horns at Jericho, but here we 

‘must keep still as mice, and haven’t even the advan- 
tage of noise, which, I tell you, Cupples, is a mighty 
help. Tve seen many a thing go through by mere 
noise. It’s the devil's best holt; and it’s a pity we 
cant’t use it. We must talk under our breath—and 
who can succeed in this world that has to do that? 
Well, if we haven't the thunder, I hope weve got 
got some lightuing, and if it only hits in the right 
place we'll win. But it’s got to hit strong.” 

Just then they heard a resounding ery, “ Cupples, 
Cupples, Cupples.” 

The man actually turned pale. Who knew him in 
this far country? Wasit a voice from the sky? The 
astonished sergeant rushed in the direction of the 
sound. He found a youth not far off, eager and anx- 
ious, with a frightened look. 

“Is this Cupples? ” he gasped out. 

“No, but be’s right here. Want to see him?” 

“Yes, hurry.” 

They dashed into the hut. 

“ Here’s Cupples.” 

“Pm Harry Bolton,” broke in the boy. ‘I’ve 
just corae home, for I heard that Amy and her baby 
—my baby—had been caught and brought back. I 
was in the room with her last night. She gave me 
this piece of paper,’ holding up Cupples’s note. 
“Tve come to find you. We must do something 
right away, this very night. My father don’t know 
that Ive come, and he mustn’t know it.” 

The sergeant and Cupples looked at cach other in 
astonishment. i 

“Of course we'll help,” said they; “that’s what 
we've coine for.” 

“We'll join forces at once,” cried the sergeant, 
“and move on the enemy. You know all about the 
premises. Guide us, and we'll follow to the death.” 

“Thank God!” said the boy. “It can be done. 
But we must be careful. The least mistake will de- 
stroy us. There are spies all around us, and even 
when we get away we must look out for the hounds.” 

The youth trembled violently. 

“Can't you persuade your father >” asked Jones. 

“Oh, no,” said Harry; “he’s hard asarock. He’s 
the terror of my life. I’m his slave. Yet he was al- 
ways kind to me until this happened. It seems so 
strange that he should object, when it would make 
meso happy. I tried tomove him. He cursed me. 
I helped her to escape., He found it out. I thought 
he would crush the life out of me. My God! I’m 

. afraid of him—he has such power—and my father too! 
I was tempted last night to kill myself with Amy and 
the baby, but I found your note and determined to 
make an effort.” 

Harry was the picture of his father, a young 
Apollo; but he was gifted with the spirit of his 
mother, who died in his childhood, but whose mem- 
ory was a perpetual grace. To his youthful mind 
the world was bathed in the wondrous light of Shel- 
ley’s poetry. He was an ardent worshiper of the 
ideal good, and believed that it would shortly prevail 
on earth, and that men would love one another and 
huraanity. l 


“« Would be good and great and joyous, beautiful and free.” 


The harsh discipline of life had not forced him to 
other—and, alas, more common-sense—conclusions. 
The golden veil was not yet withdrawn. The painted 
morning was still in the air. He was not in the midst 
of the fierce battle for the privilege of existing. 

He loved Amy with his whole heart, and it never 
occurred to him to treat her otherwise than as his 
equal. 

. ‘t Can man be free if woman be a slave ?” 

He had not learned that worldly wisdom which 
often says it is perfectly right to do everything but 
the right thing; right to have the pleasure, but not 
right to crown it with heaven’s most sacred beauty. 

Now, at least, he was ready with a boy’s enthusi- 
asm to strike a blow against this hideous wrong, no 
matter what might be the recoil. Happy for all of 
us that we can have the luxury of a few divine im- 
pulses before we are.old and stupid, wise and miser- 
able, and also “eminently respectable.” 

“Lets talk it over at once,” said Harry. 
save them or die.” 

A sharp, shrill whistle was just then heard. 

“Good,” cried Harry. “That’s Columbus. Ill go 
and find him, and then we'll plan. Hes our leader 
in this thing.” 
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COLUMBUS. 


Harry soon came back with the huge negro the 
sergeant had seen on guard at the chamber-door. 

“This is my best friend,” said Harry. “ He’ll stick 
to me till death. Father don’t know him. He thinks 
he does, and perhaps if Columbus could speak and 
hear like other folks, father ’d find hiin out. His in- 
firmity ’s his salvation, for he can keep things to him- 
self and nobody mistrusts him. He can be like mar- 
ble, and it’s all right. Father thinks he can use him, 
but he can’t. He don’t know him as I do. I’ve 
learned to talk with him. He’s full of soul, of genius; 
as silent as the grave, but living and sweet as the 
flowers. He'll help us out of this difficulty somehow, 
and father ’ll never know where the help came from.” 

The sergeant and Cupples were dumb with amaze- 
ment. It was very like a miracle indeed; and yet, 
why shouldn’t a negro have brain, and soul, and 
genius? And if dumb, so much the better; for how 
often has genius lost its power by its capacity of 
speech. If genius would only keep still at times, and 
not let dullness get the start of it by the magic of 
silence, how potent it would ba! How much is wasted 
at the end of the tongue that, if kept in the heart, 
might produce happy fruit! It was impossible for 
Columbus to waste himself either in hearing or talk- 
ing. Fortunate Columbus! who had indeed found 
in the depth of his being a new world that might 
have remained unknown had he been compelled to 
hear and repeat the nonsense to which so many of 
us are slaves, taking in and giving forth a thousand 
airy nothings. . 

Harry and Columbus talked together. The face 
of the negro was lighted with intelligence. Ah! the 


¿| devil is often blind. Bolton thought Columbus a 


dog; but he was a man, with a man’s capacity and 
fiery force. The master saw only a hard, sullen, gi- 
gantic animal serviceable to his bad purposes. He 
did not see a keenness vaster than his own, working 
constantly to his defeat. He was blind, as all evil is 
blind, to the hidden power of goodness. Harry, by 
his very simplicity, had plucked out the heart of the 
mystery of Columbus, and knew him as a trustworthy 
friend. The boy had taught him many things by the 
language of signs. The negro was an apt student, 
and what he learned went into unfathomable depths 
of secrecy. His infirmity was indeed a mask. As 
his silence required no effort, his heart and mind pre- 
sented to his master a dead blank; no gleam of intel- 
ligence shot athwart his face to arouse suspicion. 
The sharp eye of the brutal master noted only obedi- 
ent flesh and blood; not the voleanic intensity brood- 
ing and silent within; the sagacity that defeated his 
cruel schemes. 

“Who'd a thought it?” said the sergeant. “What 
a resurrection! That’s not a whited sepulcher with 
dead men’s bones in it; but a black one with the 
angel of God init. What a splendid face he has, 
Cupples.” 

“That’s so,” returned his companion; “and look 
at Harry, too. He's the makin’ ofa man in him. I 
hope the squire won't spoil him. What a strange 
world this is! Things are mightily mixed. I s’pose 
slavery’s a divine institution. They say so. Hap- 
good proves it right out o scripter. It must be 
right. But what a chance it givs the devil!” 

“I think Td be a devil myself if I had such a 
chance,” said the sergeant. “Its awful tantalizing 
to one who wants to be a saint. But we can’t under- 
stand these things. Slavery may be a good thing, 
take it all round, though we have to go a good ways 
round to see it, One thing is sure, however—it’s an 
infernal shame for this woman and baby to bein tke 
power of Bolton, and PH do all I can to get ’em out 
of it, even if the Constitution goes to smash and I 
have to vote the Democratic ticket a dozen times 
running on the same day to make up for it.” 


“Thats my fix,” said Cupples. “Religion and 
politics are mysteries for ministers to settle some- 
how. But this is a thing of real common sense and 
kindness, and religion and politics hasn’t anything 
to do with it. I suppose I must make up for it, 
though. It’s asin, I reckon. Everything that a fel- 
low likes to do is. I'll go to Hapgood’s next dona- 
tion and give him a box of blacking. Won't. that 
brighten my prospects?” 

“Certainly, if it gets onto his boots. I wonder if 
Hapgood blacks ’em himself. He does get a shine 
on ’em. J believe I get more real gospel out of his 
feet than I do out of his head. They are always 
telling me to be careful, to walk more circumspectly. 
I can’t help avoiding the next mud-hole, though I 
have on a rusty pair of cowhides, for his boots are 
floatin’ before me, and I wouldn’t spatter ’em for the 
world. Weil, Harry, have you and Columbus settled 
things? What shall we do, and how shall we doit?” 

“We've planned the best way we can,” said Harry. 
“It'll take courage and energy to put it through. 
Columbus says that we can’t go north. The blood- 
hounds will be sure to catch us before we get to the 
Ohio. We must go south. There’s a flag station 
over the mountains, twenty miles away, on the New 
Orleans Railroad. The morning train passes at eight 
o’clock. We must get there in time for that. Once 
on the train we are safe, for they can’t telegraph be- 
fore we shall be able to disguise ourselves completely. 
Here’s a hundred dollars, Cupples. Hire or buy a 
team, and be ready at ten o'clock on the road that ` 
winds along at the foot of this hill. We can’t start 
before twelve o’clock, and the way is terribly rough.” 

“ All right,” said Cupples, “but Columbus can 
carry us if we get stuck.” 

“ Columbus won't go with us,” said Harry. “He 
and I will bring the mother and baby to you, and 
then he’ll have to go back and stand guard, and give 
warning, and help put the dogs on the wrong track.” 

“That’s right,” said Cupples. “Let them run to 
the Ohio and drown themselves in it.” 

“No such good luck,” said Harry. “They'll get 
on our track eventually, and then the question will 
be, can we get aboard the cars before they catch up? 
The last resort is pistols. I hope you’ve some good 
ones.” nat 

“ That I have,” said the sergeant. Even while he 
was speaking Columbus had disappeared, gone back 
into his grave, silent, watchful, profound as the 
Sphinx. 

Harry remained until dark at the hut, and then 
went back to Amy. The sergeant bargained for a 
team at a house three or four miles away—bought it 
out and out; and at ten o'clock he and Cupples were 
waiting at the appointed place. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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An Insolent Proposal. 


To TuE Epiror or Tue Trura Seeker, Sir: In the 
New York Herald of Feb. 8th, the public are in- 
formed that Mr. Nicholas Quackenboss, as counsel 
for the presbyters who preferred charges of heresy 
against the Rev. Heber Newton, said that if the 
bishop, whom the laws of the church invested with 
the “ discretion” to proceed, or not proceed, against a 
person suspected of heresy, does not order a trial, 
“ave may apply to the courts for a mandamus to com- 
pel the ordering of a trial.” 

I hav been surprised at the failure of the radical. 
press to notice this fact. Here is a lawyer, in the 
state of New York, under national and state consti- 
tutions which declare the total disunion of state and 
church, actually proposing that the state of New 
York, by its courts of law, shall compel an Episcopal 
bishop to prosecute one of his inferior clergy for 
heresy! This lawyer, Quackenboss, thinks that Mr. 
Newton’s religious opinions are damnable, and that 
he ought to be proceeded against and stopped! <A 
large and intelligent congregation, who pay Mr. New- 
ton’s salary out of their own pockels, like to hear him 
discourse upon these subjects, but because they are 
distasteful to Lawyer Quackenboss, and others like 
him, and inconsistent with the religious opinions en- 
tertained during the reign of Elizabeth, three hun- 
dred years ago, it is proposed to silence Mr. Newton, 
and deprive his congregation of their chosen min- 
ister! I acknowledge that the fact alarms me. It 
shows that the spirit of. superstition is the same 
bloody demon it was during the dark ages, and that, 
if it had the power, would paralyze every tongue and 
pen that would call in question the dogmas it ap- 
proves. It is the only thing I know of which is not 
modified and improved by civilization. Remember, 
this proposition does not come from the Catholic church. 
Tf it had it would be nothing more than might be ex- 
pected. For that church has always claimed, and still 
claims as vehemenily as ever, that as vicegerent of Al- 
mighty God on this earth the civil magistrate is, and 
ought to be, its obedient servant to carry out her de- 
crees vietarmis. But the Episcopal church is a Protes- 
tant body, existing under a civil Constitution which 
distinctly and intentionally recognizes no God and no 
religion, but which protects every person of every 
church, and of no church, in the enjoyment of his 
religious, or anti-religious, opinions, whatever they 


may be. Yet Mr. Quackenboss, a lawyer, who, on 
being admitted to the bar, took an oath to support 
this Constitution, is such a narrow-souled bigot as to 
think of compelling Bishop Potter by state authority 
to proceed against Mr. Newton! i 

Mr. Wakeman, in his grand speech at the Paine 
anniversary in New York, alluded to Paine’s motiv in 
immediately beginning to write the “Age of Reason.” 
The characters of the men in the French National 
Convention who sent him to prison, and would hav 
sent him to the guillotin, for not falling in with their 
bloody designs, were all formed in and by the church. 
Her dogmatism and her bloodthirstiness had taken 
complete possession of them, so that when Paine 
pleaded for the life of the man, Louis Capet, while he 
would banish the king, they turned upon the wise and 
benevolent Quaker, and ordered him to prison and 
to death. Then was the supreme moment of Paine’s 
life. Instead of reproaching them and bidding de- 
fiance to their rage, as other victims did, he solilo- 
quized thus: “It is their cursed religion which has 
dehumanized and diabolized these men, and made 
them what they are. Inall past ages it has converted 
men into demons, and will continue to do so in all 
ages to come, for superstition never changes its char- 
acter; it is the same always, and its whole history is 
written in the blood and tears of its victims. My 


` abilities in England and America were used to make 


i India! 


men politically free. The rest of my days shall be 
devoted to making them religiously free and indepen- 
dent. To break the bondage of the human intellect 
and conscience shall henceforth. be the purpose of my 
life.” To this holy resolve we owe the “Age of Rea- 
son.” Why is it that Ireland welters in her own 
blood, and cannot secure, as we did, her own auton- 
omy? It is her religion that makes her foolish, and 
cuts the hamstring of all her,endeavors! What 
makes Mexico, with all her natural advantages, so 
contemptible a nation? It is her religion that has 
enfeebled her brain first, and then her arm. - England 
would be a republic on the demise of Victoria, but 
for the vile, emasculating religion with which the 
priesthood for centuries has indoctrinated her people; 
and which will, when the time comes, make them 
rally round that worthless fellow, the Prince of Wales, 
and proclaim him king of England and emperor of 
It seems exceptional, and very strange, in 
nature’s grand process of evolution, that when super- 


. stition is the greatest of all hindrances to the civiliza- 


tion and progress of mankind, she did not grapple 
with it first and foremost, but left it to be among the 
last of her conquests. 

. Ido not believe much in wasting money in build- 
ing monuments to men of mere stone and mortar, 
but if the day ever comes when the American people 
shall properly estimate their debt of gratitude to 
Thomas Paine, first, in order of time, for his political, 
and then for his religious services to mankind, the 
exuberance of their gratitude will not be content till 
they raise a monument to his name like that now be- 
ing erected on the banks of the Potomac to George 
Washington. And on its ample sides, in deep granit 
cut letters, ought to be engraved the words of the 
“Last Crisis,” dated Philadelphia, April 19th, 1783, 
which Paine begins by repeating the phrase of the 
first crisis: “ The times that tried men’s souls are over, 
and the greatest and completest revolution the world 
ever knew gloriously and happily accomplished.” 

Enon Valley, Pa., Feb, 22, 1884. A. B. B. 
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Infidel Philosophy. 


Gen i, 27: “So God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him, male and female 
created he them.” i 

Gen. ii, 1: “Thus the heavens and the earth were 
finished and all the hosts of them. 2. And on the 
seventh day God ended his work which he had 
made, and he rested on the seventh day from all the 
works which he had made.” 

Here is a full and complete creation. The whole 
work is finished up, and a long. rest taken, and 
everything pronounced very good, after God had 
deliberately reviewed the whole job. 

Gen. ii, 7: “ And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” 

Here we find God engaged in another and a new 
creation, alter the “heavens and the earth were 
finished, and all the hosts of them.” How could God 
keep right on creating after everything was finished ? 
According to the account, there must hav been two 


_ first pairs created. Now I ask any general reader to 
. read carefully from tbe beginning of the first chapter 


up to the tenth verse of the second chapter of Gen- 
sis, and he will see that it is made up of fragmentary 
statements, which cannot be made to join together 
like a continuous narrativ. 

There are at least three fragments of accounts by 
different individuals of the same transactions (at 
least, so it appears) joined together in such a bung- 
ling manner as to be absolutely painful to the close 
observer. 

Creating light before there was any source of 
light, and then “ dividing ” the light from the “ dark- 
ness,” and having three days elapse before there was 
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anything to produce day and night, seems to be a 
part of one account. 

Putting the lights in the firmament to divide the 
day from the night, and the creation of man and 
woman, seems to be a fragment of another account. 
Remember these first lights were to be for “signs 
and for seasons, and for days and years.” 

And then God made two “great lights,” “the 
greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to 
rule the night.” And these lights were to divide the 
light from the darkness, although in the first chapter, 
fourth verse, God had already “divided the light 
from the darkness.” These facts taken in connection 
with the creation of another man and woman, and 
planting the garden after everything was “ finished,” 
show conclusivly that the story of the creation is 
made up of fragments. 

Moreover, the style is not the same. A part of the 
time it is the “ Lord,” and then it is the “Lord God” 
who is doing the work; and it would seem as if dif- 
ferent individuals had tried to tell a story, a part of 
which each remembered and a part of which had 
been forgotten, and the parts had been jumbled 
together, without skill or ingenuity, as we now find 
them. 

Gen. ii, 19: “And out of the ground the Lord 
God formed every beast of the field and every fowl 
of the air, and’ brought them to Adam to see what 
Adam would call them, and whatsoever Adam called 
every living creature, that was the name thereof.” 

After God had finished the heavens and the earth, 
it took him one-seventh of the time to rest thatiit 
did to perform the entire job, and after bringing 
“every living creature” to Adam he must hav re- 
quired å short breathing spell at least. 

If God had only possessed the ability to name the 
animals as he created them, it would hav saved a 
deal of trouble. But it is not to be expected that 
one poor God, after performing such a week’s work 
as he had, could keep right on without help. Be- 
sides, it does not appear that Adam had much on 
hand, and it was only reasonable that he should lend 
a helping hand where God had more than he could 
well attend to. 

Wonder if the climate was agreeable to both the 
lion and the polar bear. If he touched the electric 
eel, I guess he thought of his funny-bone. No 
wonder Adam gave the skunk a short name; he 
wanted to get rid of him as quick as possible. The 
octopus, cuttle-fish, alligator, and anaconda must hav 
been an awkward squad to bring into position before 
Adam. Lucky that the “wicked flea” did not hop 
away before being named. He must hav got down 
to fine work when he named the infusoria.. (‘‘ Their 
multitude is so great, and their size so small, that 
those contained in a single cup of putrid water may 
exceed in number the whole human population of 
the globe ”——Encyclopedia.) But Adam named 
“every living creature;” of course these must hav 
been included. 

lf the lions, and tigers, and panthers had pounced 
upon the deer, and the sheep, and the goats; and the 
hawks upon’ the dunghills, while God had them 
before Adam, he would hav been compelled to roll 
up his sleeves and make a new batch. Wonder if the 
elephant, and lion, and anaconda did not part com- 
pany with the reindeer and polar bear pretty quick 
after being named. While God stood there with 
every “living creature” before him, hearing Adam 
pronounce the “name thereof,” I wonder if it oc- 
cured to his mind that the “serpent” was “laying 
low” for him. 

Gen. iii, 8: “ And they heard the voice of the Lord 
God walking in the garden in the cool of the day, 
and Adam and his wife hid themselvs from the pres- 
ence of the Lord God, amongst the trees of the 
garden.” 

God is omnipresent, but they hid away from him 
all the same. This shows the advantage of being 
posted in scripture lessons. The sinful ministers 
who hav been exposed by Col. Billings hav found 
out that they can hide away from “the presence of 
the Lord” when he turns to the debtor side of the 
account. 

“God is a spirit,” and why a spirit should chose 
the cool of the day, on account of the agreeableness 
of the temperature, is not apparent. I fail to see 
how a “voice” could walk; and if it could, it could 
not get up much of a racket. How a spirit could, by 
walking, make noise enough to scare Adam and Eve, 
so as to make them run and hide in the trees, 
can only be explained by one of God’s attorneys who 
bas been commissioned to expound his law. l 

The apple and-the snake story, of course, is famil- 
iar to all; but there may be points which hav escaped 
the notice of many. It is generally understood that 
guilt attached to the eating of the forbidden fruit— 
that the terible penalties visited upon Adam and 
Eve were on account of their transgression. But 
there was no guilt, no transgression, and I proceed 
to show it. 

In the first place, is it possible for guilt to attach 
to an act, the perpetrator of which is not accountable, 
and does not know good and evil? I apprehend 
that there can be but one answer to this question. 

Gen. iii, 6: “She took the fruit thereof aud did eat, 
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and gave also to her husband with her, and he did ` 
eat.” Verse 22: “And the Lord God said, Behold, 
the man has become as one of us [how many?] to 
know good and evil.” 


This shows plainly that they did not know “good ` 
and evil,” until after they had partaken of the fruit. 
Neither were their eyes opened, as will be seen in 
the seventh verse. “And the eyes of them both 
were opened.” When? after they had eaten the 
fruit, not before. It is evident, from the account, 
that a punishment was inflicted upon Adam and Eve, 
when they could not in any just sense be blamed. 
They could not see; their eyes had not been opened; 
they “ went it blind,” and did not know “good and 
evil.” 

If any one can see the justice of the punishment, 
he can see what does not appear in the statement as 
found in the Bible. An act committed in ignorance 
cannot merit punishment. 


Gen. iii, 19: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.” This is universally believed to mean 
that man shall work and earn the bread which he 
eats, and that it was pronounced upon Adam, and 
through Adam upon the race, as a curse for his 
transgression. 

In the early periods, when there was but little to 
stimulate the ambition of men; when enterprise was 
at a low ebb, and there, was little interchange in 
natural products, labor was considered a curse; and, 
of course, God’s curses were dealt out according to 
their superstition and prejudice, just as he ordered 
their wars to be conducted to suit their savage bru- 
tality. Labor is not now considered a curse, but 
a blessing, promoting health, happiness, and long 
life. i 

Gen. iv, 16: “And Cain went from the presence of 
the Lord, and dwelt in the land of Nod.” 

What a “God-forsaken ” place that must hav been! 
It seems to hav been quite easy in those days to shy 
away from the “presence of the Lord.” God is now 
everywhere present; has he changed? 

Gen. iv, 17: “And Cain knew his wife.” And where 
did she come from? Adam must hav lost two ribs 
instead of one, or else she must hav come from the 
first. pair (Gen. i, 27) which God created before he 
made Adam and Eve. It seems a little strange 
that God should create a man and woman, and then 
forget what be had done and create another pair. 
There is no account that the first pair bad any chil- 
dren, and Cain was the only one left of the Adam 
family, except the father and mother. Now, Chris- 
tians, I don’t understand this, and I giv it up. I 
leave it in your hands; you hav always proved your- 
selves equal to any emergency; the rack or the 
thumbscrew has always made everything clear 
which you could not explain, and with your “ higher” 
arithmetic, where three is one and one is three, I 
hav no doubt you will be able to cipher it out, and 
make it as clear as mud. 

Gen. vi, 4: “ There were giants in those days; and 
also after that, when the sous of God came in unto 
the daughters of men, and they bore children to 
them, the same became mighty men which were of 
old, men of renown.” 

This is too bard for me, and I don’t propose to go 
to hell, either, because I can’t understund it. If it is 
necessary for me to understand Gods word, be 
ought to hav fixed my brain differently. I don’t 
wonder such a blundering God should repent of 
what he had done. 

I can form no conception of these heavenly 
hybrids referred to in the text, half God and half 
man. They must hav been men of renown, sure | 
enough, for they had God Almighty for a grand- 
father. 

Gen vi, 6: “ And it repented the Lord that he had 
made man.” 

Balked again? This is too deep water for me. 
My Christian friends, you must come to the rescue. 
Just tell me how God can repent, and you can take 
the chromo. If God repented he must hav lacked 
either wisdom or power. Will Christians fix it up 
among themselvs? Iam like the Chinaman at the 
Centennial, “ It’s too damee muchee.” 

Gen. vi, 5: “And God saw that the wickedness of 
the world was very great.” Verse 6: “And it re- 
pented the Lord that he had made man.” Verse 7: 
“ And the Lord said, I will destroy man whom I hav 
created, from the face of the earth.” 

Now compare these passages with the thirty-first 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis: “And God 
saw everything which he had created, and behold it 
was very good.” 

What business has God to get soured, and repent, 
and go “down in the harness” in so short a time, 
after he had created everything, and pronounced it 
very good. Did God hav everything in his own 
hands? Was he clothed with almighty power? 
Was he infinit in wisdom? Then, how was this 
great change brought about from the “very good” 
to the very bad? 

If it is claimed that this change was brought about 
through the agency of the devil, why didn’t God 
put bim out of the way? He had power over him, 
he cursed him above all cattle, he could make him 
crawl on his belly, and if be end net kill him, it is 
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a fair inference that the devil had more power than 
he. Oh, what a predicament for a God! _ 

It would appear from the account, that God created 
a devil without knowing the mischief he would do. 
He planted a tree in the Garden of Eden without 
knowing the amount of trouble it would giv him. 
He created man, and said he was all right, and then 
repented of the job. He brought on the flood with- 
out foreseeing that it was a great waste of water. 
Men were just as bad after the flood as before it. 
Old Noah, his chief fugleman, got cocked the first 
opportunity. 

O Christians! what a God you worship! He has 
brought into existence millions of trillions of human 
beings, and knew from the beginning that nine-tenths 
of them would be damned. He sends a drought in 
one country, and the people die of starvation, and 
hundreds of unburied putrefying corpses add pesti- 
lence to famin. In another country he sends a flood, 
and thousands of homes are washed away, and .out- 
stretched arms of drowning children appeal to fren- 
zied fathers and mothers in vain for help. He 
belches forth his fury from a voleano, and whole 
cities are buried in ruins. Earthquakes disrupt the 
solid crust of the earth, and towns and cities are 
swallowed up. 

And yet every year some political dude sets apart 
a day for thanksgiving and praise to God for these 
great blessings. Bah! 

I read in the Koran of the terrible penalties which 
God will visit upon the unbelievers. They are to 
roast in hell (I quote only from memory) until the 
brain fries in the skull, and the eyes bubble in their 
sockets. 

Now I cannot believe in such a vengeful, savage 
God; neither can I believe in the shifting, changing, 
short-sighted, repenting, blundering God of the 
Christians. I see nothing in the Bible God but a 
picture of the human mind; photographed when 
men were far less enlightened than they are at the 
present time. Man to-day would create a far better 
God. It is high time we had a different one, or dis- 
pense with one altogether. Jonn PECK. 

Naples, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1884. 


—— 


The Liberal Club. 


The 330th regular meeting of the Manhattan Lib- 
eral Club was held on the 29th of February. The 
club will not meet again on Friday the 29th of Feb- 
ruary until sometime in 1900. This meeting was ad- 
dressed—very appropriately, considering the date— 
by a lady, Mrs. Lillie Devereaux Blake. Mrs. Blake 
is one of the best known of the woman suffrage ad- 
vocates, and is the author of a book entitled “ Woman’s 
Place To-day,” a series of lectures in reply to the 
Rev. Morgan Dix, which attracted considerable at- 
tention at the time they were delivered and published. 
Mrs. Blake is described by the secretary of the club, 
who has kindly furnished the material for this report, 
as an eloquent speaker of fine presence, whose shafts 
of wit strike home, and who should be heard to be 
appreciated. The speaker had, she said, nothing 
new to say on the subject of woman’s rights. Like 
the teacher of an infant school, she must repeat the 
A BC until the pupils had learnt those important 
rudiments, before proceeding to join the characters 
in syllables. She would treat her subject on this oc- 
casion algebraically. She could recollect the portent- 
ous appearance of the unknown quanitity x until 
she learned its nature. It then lost its mysterious 
and wonderful potency. She discovered, however, 
that she must ascertain the value of the unidentified 
æ in order to solve her problem. So also men must 
recognize the significance of the unappreciated æ of 
society—woman—hbefore they would arrive at the 
solution of the problem now before us, the institu- 
tion of justice. Leap year was a good illustration of 
the estimate placed upon woman’s importance; she 
has one year in four, while man has all the rest. Mrs. 
Blake instanced two examples of the influence of 
woman in politics. Gov. Robinson of this state was 
candidate for re-election, but his administration had 
been so inimical to the rights of the gentler sex that 
the women of New York were aroused in opposition 
and he was permitted to retire to private life. Again, 
Horace Russell was nominated for attorney-general 
by the Republican party and backed by powerful in- 
fluence. Yet Mr. O’Brien, with the help of the 
women, and notwithstanding his decidedly Greek 
name, got about four thousand more votes than Rus- 
sell. Ofthe million votes in this state women would 
need to control but two per cent to hold the balance 
of power. The speaker wished the men to take 
notice of this fact and its bearing on next year’s elec- 
tion. Mrs. Blake secured the approbation of the 
chairman throughout. This was shown by his fre- 
quent nods of assent, and the ejaculations of “ that’s 
so!” that escaped him. 

The strongest point of criticism made against ex- 
tending the electiv franchise to woman was offered by 

“Mr. Cohen, who held that as they were still more 
under the domination of the church than man, to al- 
low them the privilege of voting (the right he con- 
ceded) would be to extend the power of the church, 
especially the Catholic, to a dangerous limit. Mr. 
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Cohen admitted that this argument applied with 


equal force to some men. 

Mr. Palmer would giv suffrage to woman as a right 
which was hers as well as man’s, although he did not 
doubt, as Mr. Cohen had said, there would be a tem- 
porary retrograde movement; but liberty was its 
own educator. The question of woman’s political 
rights was but an incident in the trend of human 
progress beginning with the Protestant Reformation, 
more than three hundred years ago. That trend had 
been toward liberty, and if we were to hav republi- 
canism and a government of the people, woman must 
take her equal place in the republic. Mr. Palmer 
thought that the province of the ballot in the future 
would be to vote men or women out of office when 
unfaithful to their trust or incompetent to discharge 
their duties, all officials being allowed to serve as 
long as they served well. 

Dr. Weeks, as ugual, communicated to the club a 
large amount of useful information, which a majority, 
somehow, had not the patience to listen to and appre- 


ciate in a manner at all adequate to its importance. - 


The doctor said that he fully appreciated the value 
of woman’s work in housekeeping, although she 
would sometimes brush around to the annoyance of 
man. (He perhaps does not fully realize, muses the 
lady secretary, the difficulty a woman labors under 
in “brushing around” when a man is constantly at 
home.) He therefore thought that woman’s aid was 
necessary in the governmental household. 

Mr. Langerfelt (we quote the secretary’s words) 
made his usual speech, calling the attention of Mrs. 
Blake to the fact that the “economic basis” was the 
underpinning of the whole business—of art, of relig- 


ion, of all civilization, in fact; but he spoke in the most f 


subdued tone, evidently overawed by the eloquence 
of the speaker, and affirming that he was not in any 
sense exuberated by the inebriance of his own ver- 
bosity. The phrase “all this business” he employed 
but once, showing a gratifying tendency toward a 
higher method of expression. “ What is rights?” he 
asked. There was not a person in the audience who 
knew, although rights were forever talked about. 
People had the right, affirmed Mr. Langerfelt, with- 
out pausing to explain what a “right” was, to develop 
their abilities, each and every one, to the utmost. 
The secretary here makes the criticism, in an emi- 
nently universological sentence, that Mr. Langerfelt 
ignores the fact that the privilege of voting, the right 
of which is woman’s as much as man’s, and for 
which Mrs. Blake is contending, is one of the neces- 
sary factors of this development of which he was 
speaking, and the greater part of the audience knew 
it as well as he did. 

Mrs. Leonard confronted Mr. Cohen’s statement 
that enlarging woman’s sphere of activity would in- 
crease the power of the church, with a chapter from 
her own experience. For writing and publishing an 
article on prayer she had been branded “ Infidel” by 
the newspaper press, conducted by the lords of crea- 
tion. 

Mrs. Blake made an eloquent speech at the close, 
showing her to be familiar with every phase of the 
question, the economic, the domestic, and all. She 
had not touched upon these because she had chosen 
other topics, and there was a limit to what can be 
said in an hour. The condition of the streets of New 
York was a proof of man’s incompetency as a house- 
keeper. The thoroughfares of this city would never 
be properly cleaned until woman had control of the 
work. l . ; 

The program of the club for the month of March 
is as follows: 7th, The New Marriage; or, Uniform 
Marriage Laws, by Charles Stuart Welles; 14th, Mor- 
mons and Mormondom, by Rev. G. W. Gallagher; 
21st, The Mormon Question, by J. W. Stillman, of 
Boston; 28th, The Mad World; or, What is truth? 

by Madame Henri Delescluze. 
a ee ee 

Debate. 

The dry bones of orthodoxy had a shaking at 
Murray, Iowa, on Jan. 29th and 30th. Mr. Branch 
(Campbellite), of Murray, challenged Mr. V. B. Cush- 
ing (Unitarian), of Creston, to a theological debate. 
The audience was large, but would hav been much 
larger had the Baptist building been larger. The 
proposition was, “That the New Testament is not true 
in all its parts.” Mr. Cushing argued that the 
genealogy of Christ is contradictory, as the one list 
givs fourteen generations more than the other, and 
that both could not be true. Mr. Branch replied 
that one genealogy was for Joseph, the father of 
Christ, and the other for Mary, the mother; but Mr. 
Cushing pointed out that view is mere assumption, 
not in accordance with scripture. Mr. Cushing also 
hinted that genealogies were superfluous where the 
birth was miraculous. Mr. Branch, to get rid of the 
dilemma, asserted the two first chapters of Matthew 
are not genuin, and written by a different author; 
also that ten or twelve interpolations in the gospels 
are spurious. Whereupon Mr. Cushing politely 
thanked his opponent for conceding a-point that he 
(Mr. Cushing) came all the way from Creston to 
prove. Mr. Branch somewhat lost temper, and said 
he believed the whole of the New Testament—the 
two chapters, interpolations, and all—to be true. A 


great number of contradictions were pointed out by i 


Mr. Cushing, and his opponent labored, with more 
zeal than success, to reconcile the contradictions. 
At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Branch un- 
warrantably charged the chairman, Mr. Wick, with 
“posting ” Mr. Cushing, and promoting the cause of 
Infidelity. My. Wick then merely explained that the 
gentleman was entirely mistaken. Next day, how- 
ever, at close of debate, Mr. Wick repudiated more 
fully the slur attempted to be cast on him as chair- 
man, and told an amusing anecdote, wherein he 
likened Mr. Branch to the mountain sheep that 
bounces against rocks, and sometimes breaks its own 
head. 

Mr. Cushing’s last address of only five minutes 
was a masterpiece of eloquence, and completely won 


the sympathy of the audience. This debate I con- 


sider very damaging to orthodoxy, and, per contra,. 
very beneficial to the cause of Freethought in all the: 
neighborhood. 

I would suggest an apology for the red-haired 
preacher in this debate, and for red-haired men 
generally. Their Saxon blood causes them to be ex- 
citable and peppery. They may sometimes be im- 
passioned and eloquent, but never cool in debate. 
Blame not harshly their constitutional weakness; 
they may be generous or just; but in charity do not 
ask them to keep cool. “Do men gather grapes from 
thorns?” F. J. Emany. 

Osceola, Towa. 

—— 


Mrs. Severance Objects to Mr. Hull’s Methods. 


To Moses Hutz, My Friend and Brother: I feel im- 
pelled to write you at this time, firstly, to thank you 
for those wise words lately published in Tax Trurs 
Serger, in which you clearly set forth case after case 
where individual workers had been induced for cer- 
tain reasons to take positions at variance with brave, 
progressiv ideas, and in harmony with conservativ 
prejudices, and the results of this suicidal course. 
Your points were suggestiv, and call attention to a 
law I firmly believe in—compensation. Secondly, I 
hav just read in the Offering of Jan. 6th a communi- 
cation that has filled me with amazement and sadness, 


for I discern in this a beginning of catering to the- 


old superstitions which I never expected you to man- 
ifest. In the first place, your society organizing asa 
church, so as to “get the ear of people who could not 
be induced to attend a spiritual lecture,” you call a. 
wise movement. Now, I would like to know of what- 
use, as workers in reform, are such narrow-minded, 
prejudiced people as these, and will you not hav to 
keep constantly catering, assuming church methods 
and ordinances, to keep them in “the fold?” Such 
seems to be the case already as manifested by your 
christening ceremony, which “ sensible-looking peo- 
ple ” required at your hands. “But after a little re- 
flection something seemed to say, Why not? If there 
is anything in magnetism, may not the laying of hands 
on him, and his dedication to the cause of human 
progress, possibly giv him more strength to fight the 
battles of life, to resist temptation, and to work for 
humanity? At least we will try it. And with a few 
appropriate remarks I took the little fellow in my 
arms and blessed him, as did one of old. Now let 
me say I believe in it.” 

If magnetism does giv strength to its recipient— 
and I know it does where there is a proper adapta- 
tion of the parties—is there any increase of that power 
from the fact of your having been chosen pastor of 


the church of the New Spiritual Dispensation? If. 


not, did you not help by that ceremony to perpetuate 


a superstition that all Liberals ought to try to educate ` 


people out of? Was the taking of that child in your 
arms and blessing it “as one of old” anything differ- 
ent from what people hav done all these years since 
the “one of old” was purported to hav lived and 
hugged babies, and is not an equally beneficent effect 


~ | produced every time a magnetic person takes a child 


in his arms? Did a dove descend upon the child, or 
what manifestation did you receive that so suddenly 
converted you io a belief in the ordinance? For it 
seems you began it as an experiment, but when you 
had finished it you declared, “I now believe in it.” 
And who gave that child to the angels (What does 
that mean, anyway?), or who has any right to giv or 
pledge another person, whether child or angel, to any 
special line of life? If this can be done, if certain 
ordained ministers can dedicate others to works of 
humanity and love, I would like to know it, for I am 
in possession of an ordination certificate, which I 
received about twenty years ago, and I would like to 
dedicate our professed reformers, not to the angels, 
but to a sensible, honest, earnest, progressiv work for 
humanity. ButI hav always held the opinion if there 
be any such dedication, it: must be an individual 
work of one’s own doing. 

Your pastoral work begun, of course your duties 
increase, and next comes your marriage ceremony. 
You who hav spoken such strong, brave, defiant words 
against this institution; you whom J hav heard claim 
before large audiences that our marriage laws sanc- 
tioned the worst of crimes, and perpetuated them, 
and that it was a slave institution; you who refused 
to yield toits unjust demands, and suffered with a brave 
heart and bold front all sorts of persecutions for your 


\ ’ 
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opinions like a man; you who hav for these many 
years been striking such effectiv blows to break the 
fetters that laws bind about human hearts, now enact | 
the role of priest in sanctioning and solemnizing this 
abomination, as you hav claimed it to be, and send 
out a form or ceremonial as a pattern for others to 
follow which is not one whit better than that used by 
„other priests. So step after step in the conservativ 
direction, your chureh business is leading you, and I 
should not be half so much surprised to hear of your 
church and its pastor celebrating the eucharist, as I 
now am at what you hav already done. Some day 
‘some “rather sensible-looking people” may come to 
- you and ask to hav bread and wineserved. You say: 
“Why not? We will try the experiment. And I 
took bread and wine, and blessed it, and gave to my 
disciples, saying, Hat ye all of it, as did one of old. 
And now I believe in it.” 
I hav always had faith in you; hav known you to 
do things that I thought showed lack of judgment, 
perhaps, as we are all wont to do, but never thought 
you capable of catering to popular prejudice till this 
present move, and it is a sorry conclusion for me, for 
I know just as soon as a reformer begins to cater he 
‘places himself in a negativ position to the party or 
. parties he is trying to please, and his influence for 
good is lost; he is acted upon instead of being a con- 
` troling force himself, and as a reformer he is dead. 
There are too few now who will follow truth, let it 
lead where it may, or who are strong enough and 
brave enough to dare to be true. 
Sincerely yours, § Juximr H. Severance, M.D. 
` oe 


Southern California. 


To raz Eprror or Tue Terora Szexer, Sir: In your 
‘paper of Feb, 2d J. Heinrich and brother ask for 
some information in regard to Los Angeles and vicin- 
ity in this state. Southern California is the mest fa- 
vored section from a climatic point of view in the 
United States, and though but a comparativly short 
time has ‘elapsed since American industry and enter- 
prise superseded Mexican indolence and ignorance, | 
wonderful changes and improvements hav been made. 
Land is steadily increasing in value, and indications 
point to a splendid future for sunny southern Cali- 
fornia, and all those who desire to leave the East, 
with its six months of winter and attendant hard- 
ships, for a semi-tropical climate should come here 
at once. Come where you can pick the ripening 
orange in January, and liv without a continual exer- 
tion to keep up the animal: heat; where snow and 
blizzards are unknown. But particulars are wanted, 
and I will confine them to the Santa Ana valley, 
which lies about twenty-five miles south of Los An- 
geles, and in connected by a branch of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. California has no fairer locality, 
no more equable climate, than is found in this valley, 
which is about twenty miles long and sixteen broad. 
Two-thirds of its area is arable land. Santa Ana, 
Orange, and Anaheim are its principal towns, and 
more beautiful places are hard to find. The rainy 
season here is from December to April, and the re- 
mainder of the year is dry. Everything is irrigated 
during the summer by water from the Santa Ana 
river which is brought into the valley by a ditch nine 
miles long. 

A great variety of fruit is here produced, among 
which are oranges, lemons, limes, apricots, nectarines, 

figs, pears, peaches, apples, prunes, etc., numerous 
kinds of grapes, English walnuts, almonds, olivs, pea- 
nuts, yams, and vegetables of all kinds. Considera- 
ble corn is raised, but not much grain, for it is cut 
early and used for hay. Alfalfa, which grows like a 
weed when wet, is the feed for cows, and every place 
has a small piece on which to stake the domestic an- 
imal that supplies the family with milk and butter. 
‘Wells with windmills are plenty, but many hav cis- 
terns made in the ground which are filled from the 
irrigating ditch. Wood is scarce, and sells for eight 

or nine dollars per cord. It is mostly oak. Ten 
acres of vinyard or orange orchard is about all one 
man can take care of, and good help is worth twenty- 
five and thirty dollars per month the year round. 
Irrigating is the most unpleasant thing about farm- 
ing here, but one soon gets accustomed to that. The 
only disagreeable thing about this climate is hard 
winds in the winter, but what we get here would be 
called gentle zephyrs back in Missouri. They do 
not blow very often or long at & time, but are occa- 
sional affairs. 

The summer months are middling warm, and the 
mercury plays about in the vicinity of 100 degrees 
quite often, but the nights are always cool, with 
ocean breezes, and sleep is both sweet and refresh- 
ing. , 

We hav just had the heaviest fall of snow known in 
nine years, so old residents say, and everybody is 
jubilant in consequence. Land has risen about ten 
per cent in the past two weeks, and in the undevel- 
oped state now sells at from $150 to $200 per 
acre. Vinyards two years old are worth $250 and 
$300 per acre, and in one instance $600 was re- 
fused for a vinyard five years old. Orange orchards 
are worth about the same. In Riverside, sixty miles 
east of Los Angeles, $1,000 per acre is no uncommon 
price, but its being an older settled community ex- 


\ 


plains why, and as time is destined to make land as | 
: valuable here as there, delay in purchasing is expen- 


siv. Grapes are the crop to be preferred in this lo- 
cality, for they require less water than trees, and ei- 


ther the wine or raisin variety is sure to pay. From 


twenty to thirty dollars per ton was paid for grapes 


| last year, and an old vinyard will produce from four 
to six tons, and some hav as high as eight. Oranges, 
being rather scarce, are selling for from six to eight 


doHars per box this season. Last year they were 


from two to three dollars, and a person in Anaheim 
picked one thousand boxes from a ten-acre orchard 


ae years old—but that was more than an average 
yield. 


That money can be made in the Santa Ana valley 


is a question above doubt, but to succeed here a per- 
son must not run in debt too much, for the rate of 
interest in California is ten per cent. 


In closing I will say, it has been my privilege to 


see a good part of the United States and portions of 
Mexico, but a more healthy and genial climate than 
this I hav never met, and I feel as did a lady I saw 
returning from a four years’ residence in Arizona— 
said she, “There is only one California, and there I 
want to make my home.” 


C. SEVERANOE. 
Orange, Cal., Feb, 10, 1884. 
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Jewels from Afar. 


‘So you hav wandered on through Persia; 
Through the orient wide and grand, 
And gathered its flashing jewels 
With a deft and busy hand; 
You hav caught a thousand colors 
From the sea and sky and flower, 
And I think the genii helped you 
With something of Eden’s dower. 


You hav wrought a wondrous picture. 
From these travels far away, 
But still in your wildest wanderings 
You were thinking of home each day; 
And when the last jewel was gathered, 
And the brightest of gold was found, 
You placed the magnificent glory 
On the hearth-stone's sacred ground. 


The spirit of love thus ever 
Wanders the wide world through; 
Tt is restless for every treasure, 
For every form and hue— 
To pour its sweet delight in, 
To image its fair thoughts, 
For love cannot be loving 
Except some task is wrought. ° 
SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 


Religion in Politics. 
The convention to frame a constitution for Mon- 


tana was not able to get God into it without spirited 


opposition. Among the glittering generalities which 
usually form the preamble to such documents it was 
proposed to insert this religious slush: 


“ We, therefore, the people of Montana, acknowledging with 
grateful hearts the goodness of the Great Legislator of the 
Universe, in affording us, in the course of his providence, an 
opportunity, deliberately and peaceably, without fraud, vio- 
lence, or intimidation, of entering into an original, explicit, 
and solemn compact with each other, and of forming a consti- 
tution of civil government for ourselvs and our posterity; and 
devoutly imploring his direction in so grand and interesting a 
design, do agree upon.” And so on to the end of the chapter. 


The reading of this in the convention brought to 
his feet the Hon. Mr. Fergus, of Meagher county. 
He showed the idiocy of the language used, and the 
uselessness of expecting God to take extended notice 
of the doings of a territorial legislature. Among 
other pertinent objections he urged are these: 


“A member on this floor has remarked that this constitution 
is to endure through all time. Time is but the measure of 
eternity. Time always was and always will be. Man cameon 
the earth, as it were, but yesterday, but in that short time na- 
tions, languages, and religions hav had their infancy, their ma- 
turity, and their decay. It isan inexorable law. Our govern- 
ment, our language, and our religion will in turn be swept 
away by the scythe of time, and the place that knows them 
now will know them no more forever. Space, too, is every- 
where; it is without limit. Our sun is but one of the millions 
of stars, and our earth but one of its smoothest satellites (and 
a poor one at that), rolling from side to side, burning us in 
summer and freezing us with its winter blasts. If thereis a 
God—an impartial God—he must divide his time amongst this 
great universe, and Montana’s share cannot be worth asking 
for. Therefore, I regard the passage I move to strike out as 
only an incumbrance to our fundamental law. If he guides 
and protects us, I hav looked for this protecting power in vain. 
The cars rush together, and there is no God to warn. The en- 
gineer asks not God to stay their mad career, but applies the 
air-brakes, th8 invention of a fellow-man, The steamship 
sinks in mid-ocean, and no helping hand is there; the shrieks 
of the helpless are borne on the wind until they are buried in 
the insatiate sea. The earthquake, the cyclone, and the vol- 
cano, following inexorable laws, destroy the just and the un- 
just, and Nature neither pities nor rejoices, neither loves nor 
hates. If man is saved, he must save himself; if he is hungry, 
he must feed himself; if he is cold, he must warm himself. 
Our prayers are unheeded; no deity puts forth his helping 
hand. Then, why bemean our manhood by inserting a lie in 


this our fundamental law? 


«Jefferson, in a more superstitious age, and the framers of 
our national Constitution, pandered not to popular prejudice. 
Yet the nation livs, our own people hav ever ruled them- 
selves; if Montanians cannot do the seme thing they are unfit 
to be a free people. 

“I hav heard it said on this floor that we don’t want mosg- 
backs or old fogies. In this case, sir, some of the old fogies 
are in accord with the spirit of the age. Henry Ward Beecher 
said in Denver not long ago that Adam never fell, that he 
began at the bottom. and if he fe)l at all, he fell up. Dr. 
McCosh, president of Princeton College, has published a 
pamphlet upon the same subject; and Bishop Heber, I think 
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it is, of England, has also placed himself on record in favor of 
evolution. Had these men uttered such sentiments two hun- 
dred years ago, they would hav been burnt at the stake, 

“ But the world moves, except the constitutional convention 
of the territory of Montana, which goes back to the constitu- 
tion of good old Massachusetts, just after she had burnt her 
witches, for stale, worn-out adulation to an imaginary being, 
who is supposed to be floating around in our uncongenial at- 
mosphere, while we are enjoying ourselvs in warm apart- 
ments. 


“I venture the assertion that neither the people of the 
United States, nor the people of Montana, are in accord with 
the spirit of this passage which I ask to hav stricken out. It 
is simply clinging to old traditions, A very intelligent gentle- 
man on this floor has well said that man is only half devel- 
oped, and to prove his assertion, he sits enveloped in the 
smoke of a poisonous weed, clinging to the superstitions of an 
ignorant age and race. 

“ Mr. President, about this matter I hav no pride of opinion; 
but I think the declaration I hav excepted to is unnecessary, 
uncalled for, and only an incumbrance. Old, with one 
foot in the grave, I still love and honor the man who stands 
up to his convictions without fear, favor, or affection, at all 
times, and in all places—one whose hell is to do wrong, and 
whose heaven is found in well-doing. Whether for or against 
this measure, I hope to be able to love and honor all here.” 


Mr. Fergus was supported by Mr. Callaway, a 
Christian, who announced himself capable of swal- 
lowing the Apostles’ Creed, and with receptiv 
powers nearly sufficient to take in the creed of St. 
Athanasius; but he wanted religion confined to its 
proper sphere, and to cram it into a state constitu- 
tion was certainly ill-advised and out of place. The 
holders of these views were in the minority, how- 
ever, and Montana will hav a constitution which 
recognizes “ Gaud.” 

E S 


The Truth Seeker Led into Error, 


In an editorial on the death of Wendell Phillip’s, 
in Tue Trors Seere of Febuary 9th, the particulars 
of which were obtained from the Sun, the following 
statement occurs: “On the Chinese question, Mr. 
Phillips favored the restriction of Chinese immigra- 
tion as a means of protection to American workmen. 
He said: ‘They who seek to flood us artificially 
with barbarian labor are dragging down the Ameri- 
can home to the level of the houseless street herds of 
China. If the workingmen hav not combined to pre- 
vent this, it is time that they should. When rich 
men conspire, poor men should combine.’” Can it 
be shown where he made the quotation referred to 
above? Of all the libels against him in the past, 
none equals this in its utter falsity. It is in direct 
contradiction of his whole life. As an abolitionist, 
he was for “equality before law,” and the following 
letter shows that he retained his clearness of acu- 
men. I cut it from the San Francisco Chronicle, and 
preserved it for its terseness on the Chinese ques- 
tion. His letter is as follows: 


Boston, Sept. 5, 1878. 
Dear Sir: I read the slip you sent me stating Judge Black's. 
views on the Chinese question. I do not accept his law. 
Any state regulation which violates a United States trenty is 
void. No one but a secessionist would question it. As to the 
general subject—Chinese immigration—I dissent entirely from 
the opinions entertained on the Pacific coast. Indeed, I de- 
test the shallow, heartless, and narrow views taken there on 
the subject. In the first place, I have no fear of the Chinese 
coming herein such numbers as even temporarily to disturb 
our welfare, or the character of our institutions, Nations 
emigrate gradually; never in tens of millions at a time. His- 
tory and common sense both lear witness against the possi- 
bility of it. Secondly, all the millions from nny race, that will 
or can come here, are sorely needed to fill up the vast wastes 
in our possessions between Omaha and the Pacific. “<The 
earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof,” and wo hav no 
right to shut a man ont of any vacant lot which he needs to 
earn his bread. The Chinese are a painstaking, industrious, 
and marvelously capable people. Statesinunship and politi- 
cal economy, as well as Christianity, bid us welcome such 
help in subduing the continent; not violently to thrust them 
out. That we, who fled here only two centuries ago, shonld 
refuse the Chinese a place, is monstrous. But that the Irish, 
who took shelter under institutions already established, should 
use the rights we hav shared with them to oppress and tor- 
ment the Chinese, is shameful inconsixtency—another in- 
stance of how often the persecuted are themselys the first to 
persecute. Shame on the Irishman who, after his country’s 
four centuries of protest nnd rebellion, borrows of Mnyland 
the selfsame infamous nnd hateful weppons, to use them 
against the Chinese! If so sad and wicked an act could be the 
subject of mirth, the whole civilized world would sce it as the 
most ridiculous inconsistency. But a deeper feeling than that 
of detestation and abhorrence is the mood of every honest 
man, and ope needs the masterly sarcasm and rebuke of 
O’Connell fitly to describe it. Very respectfully yours, 
WENDELL Dinraitps. 
To those who knew him, his whole life was a refu- 
tation of such a statement on the Chinese question 
as was gathered from the Sun. The statement is a 
travesty on his humanity. To those who look for 
truth, his letter givs no uncertain sound. 
Milford, Mass., Feb. 24, 1884.. Cumas. ©. Jounson. 


— e 


Church and State. 


To raz Eprror or Tar Trura Seeker Sir: A bill 
has been introduced into our state legislature to 
create in our state university a chair of theology. It 
ought to pass, and then the assembled wisdom ought 
to get up another bill to surround the chair with a 
lot of stools for the scholars to sit on, while the theo- 
logical nincompoop in the big chair dispenses his 
inspired drivel to the embryonic asses who listen to 
hié teachings. Maybe it won’t do us Much co 
but, Lord! what a big thing it will be for posterity. 
Mister Speaker, I vote for that bill. J. E. Wick. 

Murray, Iowa, Feb. 22, 1884. 
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Communications. 


Philosophy on the Half Shell; or, Ethics of ’83. 


VIVISECTION.—ELLIOTT PRESTON TO E. B. FOOTE, JR. 

Sir: Permit me to open, for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, if not of your learned self, this communication to 
you, with a brief poem of my own, descriptiv of one 
of the most touching incidents recorded in the bloody 
annals of vivisection: 

MAJENDIE AND THE DOG.—AN ACTUAL FACT. 

In that dread hell of horrors where the knife, 

With fiendish cunning, tents the mangled frame, 

Exulting in each direr throe of pain, 

The “‘ prince of torturers” stood! 

There in the trough 

A hapless victim lay, bound by the thong; 

But as the vivisector gloatingly 

Bent to his task, and with deft chisel sought 

To cleave the quivering spine, down to the red nerve’s root, 

The creature, in delirium of pain, 

Broke from its bonds, and fled in mad dismay; 

But, with remorseless hand, he drew it back, 

Down to the torture-trough, that demon soul! 

And yet again the pitiful, poor brute, 

In awful agony, ’scaped that red hand; 

But when, once more, the artist plucked him down, 

Knowing quite well his fearful fate was sealed, 

And no slight strength of his might more avail, 

Clasped he his fenseless paws round that grim neck, 

Licking the monster’s face, with pleading vain! . 

First, let me warmly thank Harvey W. Pinney, 
Esq., of Mill Brook, Conn., for his manly words 
in condemnation of E. B. Foote, Jr., and his (Mr 
Foote’s) stand in the vivisection controversy, as ex- 
plained in his (Wr. Pinney’s) article in Tar Trurs 
Szrrer of Feb. 16, 1884. 

Mr. Pinney most justly savs, in substance, “Two 
wrongs do not make one right, nor is vivisection the 
less atrocious because other forms of cruelty exist.” 

I hope all readers of this paper will imitate the 
worthy example set by Mr. Pinney, and decline to 
trust their own lives, or those of their families, in the 
hands of medical men who espouse or practice vivi- 
section. Surely a man whose sensibilities are so 
blunted—as are those of the vivisector—by the fre- 
quent infliction or witnessing of animal pain would 

‘not be likely to be especially tender of the sufferings 
of these human beings who might commit themselvs 
to his care. 

During the investigations made at the sessions of 
the Royal Commission in 1876 (which convocation of 
Jearned physiologists and others took place owing to 
the commands of Queen Victoria, and for the purpose 
of sifting this terrible question as thoroughly as 
possible) it was found that German physiologists, ag 
a rule, ridiculed the idea that their fellow-craftsmen 
in Germany and elsewhere labored for “the good of 
humanity,” but that it was simply for science in the 
abstract. ` 

What has our champion of vivisection, E. B. Foote, 
Jr., to say relativ to the abominable proceedings of 
Signor Paolo Mantegazza, who recently carried out 
a long series of horrible experiments upon living, un- 
etherized animals, merely to make a study of pain? 
Not pain inflicted with any possible beneficial end in 
view, but solely and simply out out of a hellish curi- 
osity to discover how much agony various animals 
could be made to suffer before death took place. 

He subsequently published the tabulated results 
of these atrocities in a work entitled “ La Fisiolonin 
del Dolore” (Florence: Felice Paggi, editore. 1889). 
I quote the following from “Light in Dark Places,” 
a most valuable illustrated pamphlet by Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, the eminent English opponent of vivi- 
section. It will be sent free to readers of this article 
on application to the “ Victoria Street, Society for the 
Protection of Animals Liable to Vivisection,” Victo- 
ria st., London S. W., England, 

Let every interested person drop a postal card 
(adding a one cent stamp thereto, as required on 
postal cards for England) with the request for a copy 
of “ Light in Dark Places,” and it will be forwarded 
to their address free of charge. It contains twenty 
large illustrations of vivisected animals and vivisect- 
ing implements, beside much valuable printed mat- 

er. 

“ To study pain properly it was necessary, so Pro- 
fessor Mantegazza thought, to create the most intense 
pain he could possibly contrive: and with this object 
in view he devised various combinations. One, 
which he found excellent, consisted in ‘ planting 
nails sharp and numerous, through the feet of the 
animals, in such a manner as to render the creature 
almost motionless, because in every movement it 
would hav felt its torment more acutely.’ Further 
on be mentions that, to produce more intense pain 
(dolore intenso) he was obliged to employ wounds fol- 
lowed by inflammation. 

“Going a little further, he devised. and, with the 
help of an ingenious machinist in Milan, brought 
into working order, the instrument depicted in our 
illustration, which is exactly reproduced from his 
book, page 98. This machine enabled him to grip 
any part of an animal with pincers with iron teeth, 
and to crush, or tear, or lift up the victim, ‘so as to 
produce pain in every possible way.’ The first series 
of his experiments, Signor Mantegazza informs us, 
were tried on twelve animals, chiefly rabbits and 


guinea pigs, of which several were pregnant. One 
poor little creature, ‘far advanced in pregnancy,’ 
was made to endure dolori atrocissimi, so that it was 
impossible to make any observations in consequence 
of its convulsions. In the second series of experi- 
ments twenty-eight animals were sacrificed, some of 
them taken from nursing their young, exposed to tor- 
ture for an hour or two, then allowed to rest an hour, 
and usually replaced in the machine to be crushed 
or torn by the professor for periods of from two to 
six hours more. In the table wherein these experi- 
ments are summed up, the terms molto dolore and cru- 
deli dolori are delicately distinguished, the latter be- 


ing apparently reserved for the cases when the vic- |. 


tims were, as the professor expresses it, lardeltati di 
chiodi (larded with nails).” . ; 

I will now quote, once more, from another part of 
“Light in Dark Places:” 

“We now come (page 20) to an illustration which will be 
recognized by many readers—the first of the two stoves in- 
vented.and used by Claude Bernard. It is taken from his 
‘Zecons sur la Chaleur Animale,’ Paris, 1876, p. 347, and repre- 
sents, as M. Bernard states, his ‘first apparatus for the study 
of the mechanism of death by heat.’ Of the results-of experi- 
ments made with it he prints several tables. These tables 
show how dogs, pigeons, and rabbits baked in the tove ex- 
pired at the temperatures of 98° or 100° Cent. in six minutes, 
ten minutes, twenty-four minutes, etc., and at higher temper- 
atures at different intervals; and again how, when the appa- 
ratus formed a hot bath (i.e., the animal was boiled instead of 
baked alive), a different scale of heat and subsequent death 
was observed. A small dog placed in a temperature of 55° 
expired after eight minutes, and soon. Again, another series 
of results was obtained when the head of the victim was kept 
outside the stove, while its body was baked or boiled. ‘The 
animals’ (M. Bernard notes, page 356,) ‘exhibit a series of 
symptoms always the same and characteristic At first the 
creature is a little agitated. Soon the respiration and circula- 
tion are quickened. The animal opensits mouth and breathes 
hard. Soon it becomes impossible to count its pantings; at 
at last it falls into convulsions, and dies generally in uttering 
a cry.’ 

‘In a subsequent table M. Bornard gives the particulars of 
the deaths in this apparatus of seventeen dogs, and of numer- 
ous rabbits and pigeons; and then proceeds in the next lec- 
ture to show his audience the diagram of another and more 
elaborate stove, in which many other series of animals were 
sacrificed. We try the same experiment (baking alive) 
on a rabbit. The same series of phenomena are exhibited, but 
more slowly, for it only dies at the end of twenty minutes!” 


Vivisectors commonly endeavor to hoodwink the 
public with the assertion that nearly all animals are 
rendered insensible to pain, through the administra- 
tion of ether, chloroform, or the like, before being 
vivisected. This is absolutely untrue, as a glance 
at the report of the Royal Commission (a document 
of severe! hundred pages) will s«ffice to show. In- 
deed, it is nearly, or quite, impossible to render the 
majority of animals thus insensible; many die before 
reaching an unconscious state, and still others at 
the very moment of its attainment. Abundant testi- 
mony was obtained from the vivisectors themselvs, 
during the sitting of the above commission, to dis- 
credit the statement that anesthetics are given ex- 
cept where it is for the operator's convenience to do 
s0, which is but very rarely. 

The greatest vivisectors hav declared, at the end 
of their careers, that their terrible experiments were 
barren of useful results, and, at most, could only point 
to possible success in the future. The dying Claude 
Bernard said that he passed away with empty hands. 

Another fact which many of my readers may be 
surprised to learn is, that during the course of his- 
tory numerous men and women hav been given over 
alive to the vivisectors (particularly by the govern- 
ment of Tuscany), and it may be well imagined how 
exquisit must hav been the delight of these learned(?)- 
gentlemen in having an opportunity to test at length 
their multitudinous experiments on dogs and cats, 
upon real live men and women! Nor let it be im- 
agined that in these latter days of the nineteenth 
century vivisectors hav gotten over their penchant for 
vivisecting human beings—by no means. Very re- 
cently two vivisectors seriously proposed (in the Lon- 
don Spectator) that condemned criminals should be 
given over to them for vivisection, instead of com- 
pelling them (the vivisectors) to resort to the vivi- 
section of unoffending dogs and cats (an unusual and 
most beautiful ebullition of virtue on their part). 

Within a very few months a great stir has been 
made in England by the fact (published in the Lon- 
don press by these worthies themselvs) that certain 
of the vivisectional fraternity had been administer- 
ing to the free patients of a great. London hospital 
a specific poison, from which several of «these poor 
people suffered injuries from which it appears doubt- 
ful if they ever will fully recover. Numerous cats, 
to which it was also administered, died. 

In their first published account of these abomina- 
ble proceedings, these gentry did not claim that the 
poison given bore any relation to the diseases of the 
patients, but later (finding public opinion deeply in- 
censed against them) they said that “they had hoped 
the poison might do their victims good !”—about as 
likely a sequence to their poisoning “experiments” 
on human beings, apparently, as that 2 and 2 will 
sometimes make 5, 

E. B. Foote, Jr., says in his criticism, now before 
me, of my essay referring to vivisection, “To prove 
its utility would require more of my time and THE 
Trore Serxerr’s space than the subject is worth,” ete. 

Right you are, Mr. Foote. It would take more 


space to demonstrate such utility than would be con- 
tained in every line of every page of every copy of 
the noble journal in which I print these remarks that 
ever came from the press-room. ' 

Here is a further example of Mr. Foote’s lack 
either of information or of fairness: “ It [vivisection] 
is, as I contend, not enough of an evil to deserve at- 
tention from those who hav time and strength to de-. 
vote to reforms.” 

Not so fast, Mr. Foote, if you please. Wait until 
the readers of Taz Trura Seeger peruse my account 
in this present letter, of the “ experiments ” of Man- 
tegazza, and of Claude Bernard; if I do: not err 
greatly, your coadjutors “scratching-newts’-tails ” 
theory is becoming slightly transparent beneath the / 
focus I hav brought to bear on it, and similar “cock- 
and-bull” stories, calculated to mislead the lay-public. 


As good, or better, judges than yourself bear testi- 
mony that the tortures which vivisectors inflict are 
“the most atrocious that the imagination of man can 
conceive. 

Let no reader of this epistle be led to suppose from ` 
what you write that vivisection is on the decline. and 
that great cruelties are not now perpetrated. What- 
ever you or your brother may or may not hav seen 
during your medical apprenticeship, the fact remains 
that this atrocious practice was never more widely 
prevalent than it is to-day. Here in the United 
States, state of Ohio, one vivisector alone is reported 
to hav sacrificed three thousand animals! If ex- 
tremely painful vivisection is unknown at the present 
day, except in very rare cases (as you would hav the 
public believe), why the carefully detailed directions 
to students by Professor Austin Flynt, of New York 
city, in his student’s handbook of physiology, as to 
the correct method for them to pursue in vivisecting 
“the fifth pair” in a living, unetherized rabbit? i 

You will find this a hard nut to crack, if I mistake 
not. This “fifth pair” vivisection (as I fully ex- 
plained in my original essay upon vivisection, in TuE 
Truru Seeker of Dec. 29, 1883), is esteemed by the 
leading physiologists of the world to be the most 
acutely painful operation which it lies within the 
power of man to inflict. 

In a very valuable pamphlet by M. Scholl, printed 
in the French language, and now before me, I find 
the minimum number of dogs sacrificed, in the labo- 
ratories of Europe alone, by vivisectors each day of 
the year, to be estimated at one hundred and forty- 
three, or forty-two thousand, nine hundred every 
year (allowing three hundred working days to the 
year). To these stupendous figures for dogs must be 
added thousands upon thousands of cats, rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, horses, asses, etc. And yet Mr. Foote 
thinks the subject of too little importance to deserve 
the attention of philanthropists ! 

I believe three motivs only commonly enter into 
the calculations of the true vivisector: 1. A burning 
curiosity to see what animals will do when subjected 
to intense torment; 2. The love of cruelty inherent 
in men’s nature, and which becomes enormously en- 
larged by the constant sight of blood and suffering. 
3. Ambition to surpass in feats of horror, and hence 
science (?), their fellow-craftsmen. 

What vivisector, of even common intelligence, would 
devote a lifetime to vivisecting in hopes of benefiting 
humanity, when no valuable results hav been obtained 
therefrom in all past time, and the most persevering 
vivisectors die (as did Claude Bernard) with the admis- 
sion that nothing of value has been accomplished as 

et ?. 
i You will pardon me, Mr. Foote, for saying that 
your slur upon the gentler sex, because they disap- 
prove of the atrocities of vivisection, is not a worthy 
sentiment to emanate from the pen of a Liberal, and 
one of which you may liv to feel ashamed. I deplore 
it the more in emanating from you, whose illustrious 
father has proved in his various invaluable works a 
true benefactor and friend of woman. No man can 
afford to sneer at a cause because it is championed by 
women, for without the approval and sanction of in- 
telligent and noble-hearted women, no great reform 
ever has, or ever will be, carried on to a successful 
issue. Woman is the great civilizer of the world, and 
her presence and influence in any reform can be but 
an unnitigated blessing. Intelligent male readers of 
Tur Truta Seexer will condemn you for the utter- 
ance of so narrow and unmanly a sentiment, and its 
female readers will, I feel certain, not be sparing of 
their disapproval. el 

If thoughtless women, as you say, wear the wings 
of slaughtered birds upon their bonnets, it is men 
who killed these birds and (at first hand) offer them 
for sale. The boiling alive of lobsters (to which you 
allude) is an abomination which should not be toler- 
ated amongst civilized people. I hav used my influ- 
ence against the practice for years, and I trust no one 
who reads these lines will ever be guilty of commit- 
ting such a cruel act. If lobsters cannot be eaten 
except when thus prepared, humane people will un- 
hesitatingly deny themselvs the delicacy. 

That you question (as you say you do) that very 
painful vivisection is common, proves beyond the pos- 
sibility of a doubt that you are “ wofully ignorant of 
its atrocities” (as I suggested as being quite possible), 
and hence had better “shut up shop” as an authority 
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on this subject, and allow someone else to take up the 
cudgels who is up to the times, both in this matter 


and that of the proper position of woman in all re- 
forms worthy of the name. 


I trust I hav not belabored you too hard, Mr. 
Foote. It is not you personally, but the class which 
you represent, that I attack; hence, “let not your 


angry passions rise” if I hav presumed to “handle 
you without gloves.” 


I will conclude this epistle with a poem of my own, 
now published for the first time, descriptiv of the re- 
nowned baker and boiler of living animais, about 


whom I hav had so much to say in this Jetter. It is 
entitled, 


A VISION OF THE SOUL OF CLAUDE BERNARD. 


The mind can merge itself, at times, with that 
Which seems unearthly knowledge, and trom out 
The ghostly chambers of dim destinies, call shapes 
In ages yet unborn, I once saw such— 

Kind fortune grant I view them not ugain ! 

I had been conning, in a quaint, old room, 

The vivisector's tale, and horrors strange 

Crept through my curdling blood!—the fair earth 
Stood I, transfixed in black, abysmal -hell ! 

And as I, shuddering, gazed on all around— 
Pon wraith of hideous crime and hapless woe, 
-A horrent genius rose, by which all else 
Showed almost fair mid that infernal crew ! 

It bare not form of man, yet did I deem 

It once walked earth, and dwelt in mortal mold, 
Though eons since humanity had fled 

Her outraged temple—and her charnel-house! 
Its lean and sinewy hands were wet with blood 
Of slaughtered innocents, whose poor, mute mouths 
Could not denounce the author of their woe ; 
Dumb beasts they were, and yet to me it seemed 
It wrought foul murder, that did butcher them ! 
And, ever and anon, ’pon those red hands 

It gazed; with hellish joy Death could not kill! 
Then, quoth I (plucking courage, lest my fears 
Should serve to whet it), “Answer! what art thou 
To whom yon blood seems incense, sweeter far 
Than Araby’s blest gale ?”—-but dared no more. 

It spake not, but those pitiless, tierce eyes 

Fixed on me, in a gaze so horrible— 

So full of lust for blood, for blood’s own sake, 

‘I swooned to look; yet, ere my sense had gone, 
With gory finger viewed the phantom trace, _ 

“In me behold the soul of Claude Bernard!” 


paled! : 


ELLIOTT PRESTON. 
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Money and Its Meaning. 


New, York, Feb, 16, 1884. 

To tue Eprror or Tae RUTH SEERER, >i Last evening 
Mark M. Pomeroy (“Brick ” Pomeroy) lectured, according to 
announcement, before the Liberal Club (New York), on “Panics 
in the Commercial World, Their Causes and Cure.” In the 
course of his remarks he diverged to the consideration of money 
and the greenback issues. He was followed by Mr. Courtlandt 
Palmer, who alluded with courtesy and appreciation to my lit- 
tlo work entitled, “ The Labor Dollar.” Contrary to a general 
resolution I hav long entertained not to discuss the money 
question, incidentally, or except when with ample opportunity 
to explain myself somewhat at large, [ was betrayed into mak- 
ing a five or ten minutes’ speech on the subject, and, as usual, 
under those circumstances, succeeded, I believe, in getting 
myself quite generally misunderstood. I said among other 
things that money did not, as I had understood Mr, Langerfelt 
to assert, depend on any real value inhering in it, or the fact 
that it would ever be redeemed at the fountain-head from which 
it was issued; but simply and purely upon the fact that for 
the time being the community gave it their confidence, or. be- 
lieved in it; and I instanced the caseof a bank which is utterly 
bankrupt, aud so known to be by its directors, but in whose 
bills in circulation the community, ignorant of the bankruptey, 
continue to hav confidence. I nitirmed that those bills con- 
tinuing to circulate, and to serve as the instrumont of effecting 
exchanges, went on performing all the functions of money, 
and accommodating the public, in that respect, the same, aud 
just as well as if the bills were really guaranteed by gold coin 
back of them. Hence I inferred that it is not the vold, or the 
guarantec, but the simple element of confidence, merely, which 
is the gist of the function performed by money. J added that 
there are three principal ways in which such confidence may 
be secured. One is to make the money-token of a material 
which has an intrinsic value—thereby furnishing an immediate 
and tangible. ground of confidence going along with the token 
in every exchange—which is the hard money device. The sec- 
ond morle is to place collateral securities back of the token (as 
gold in the bank back of the bill), the intrinsic value not then 
accompanying the token, but being (supposahbly) within reach 
when called for, The third is a sentimental and generous 
confidence such as a people may giv to its government, a tribe 
to its leader, or the whole people to mere usage, not looking 
for nor expecting any real redemption of the token, except 
from the equal confidence of the same sort, on the part of other 
citizens, making them willing to take and so redeem it in each 
repeated transaction of trade. I said that this last kind of con- 
fidence, if it oxisted, gave to money all the sanction it needed; 
and that in that sense fiat money is philosophically justified; 
but that the extent to which a government can go, in utilizing 
this spontaneous faith of the people, is matter tor grave con- 
sideration and wise experiment. 

In his reply, Mr. Pomeroy ignored my exposition, and brought 
wp instead a stock argument of the Greenbackers, that it is the 
legal tender character impressed on the token, by fiat of govern- 
ment, and that only, which makes it money. This position, 
which has been a powerful one with the orators of that party, 
in worrying their still less well-informed opponents, is still en- 
tirely erroneous, as I will show farther on. 

When the session of the club closed, I was surrounded by 
critics and inquirers, with protests against my views, or with 
inquiries respecting them. Mr. Langerfelt, for instance, was 
indignant at me for having said, as he constrned me, that a 
bad bill is just as good as a good one. Mr. Cohen asked ear- 
nestly, showing real insight into tho subject, if it were not price 
rather than value which money represents. I was in that way 
convinced on the one hand that I had made myself only par- 
tially understood, and on the other, that there is a deep and 
earnest interest, among us, at length fully aroused on the sub- 
ject. Years ago I tried to find listeners in disenssing it, but 
nobody caved for it. Now if seems to me quite different; and, 


with your leave, I will make a short analysis of the subject, i 


after my method; but such as will probably not bav been met 
with in the books, nor heard in the cnrrent political disenssion 
on finance. To put it in better form for quotation or refer- 


ence, apart from the mere circumstances I hay recited, I will 
giv the treatis a sub-heading or title, as below. i 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


ANALYSIS OF THE NATURE OF MONEY. 


All things whatsoever hav three very fundamental 
aspects, which are, 1. Essentials, 2. Incidentals, and 3. 
Accidenials. Essentials are those properties, features, 
or elements without which the thing is not at all, or 
cannot be, or exist, as the thing in question. Jnct- 
dentals are those which, without being essertial, are 
so usual and so implied in the idea that they follow, 
of course, as belonging to it, unless they are expressly 
excluded. Accidentals are those which the thing does 
not necessarily, or even of course, imply, and which 
must, therefore, be expressly supplied in order to be- 
long to it, but which may be, and often are, so sup- 
posed. This, then, is our universological basis of 
criticism. The utmost confusion comes from the 
lack of this kind of discrimination in the estimate of 
things. Let us now apply this Canon (or Rule) of 
Criticism to the consideration of the nature of money. 

Money is, in a general sense, the means, or, as it 
were, the tool, instrument, or contrivance, employed 
to aid us in making exchanges of commodities (things 
in trade), when there is delay on one side in making 
the actual delivery of the commodities, and a conse- 
quent credit or indulgence given on the other side— 
the money being that which is given temporarily in 
the place of the commodities which are not forth- 
coming. If, on the contrary, the two commodities or 
lots of commodity exchanged are both on hand at 
the time, and are mutually delivered, the transaction 
is called barter, and no money is needed or used. 
The need of money arises, therefore, wholly from the 
fact of credit or trust. In short, money is the direct 
and chief instrument of trade on credit. Money, 
therefore, strictly considered, instead of ever paying 
debt, is like a note of hand, an acknowledgment that 
a debt is due, ultimately to be paid (and the money 
redeemed) by the actual delivery of useful commodi- 
ties, as agreed on. It isa contrivance to that end, 
seemingly a very simple one, but really, as we shall 
see, quite complex in its nature. 

I.—-ESSENTIALS OF MONEY. 

There are three essential characteristic elements 
going to the make-up of the very idea of money, 
which, when they are all present, constitute money, 
and without any one of which money does not and 
cannot properly exist. These are: 

I. It must be a measurer or measure of the mutual 
estimate of the parties of the basis of exchange in 
their bargain. The usual expression here is “a 
measure of values;” but that is not sutliciently exact 
for the present critical purpose. It would be better 
to say a measure of price, since price may refer to 
values, and usually does so in the present state of 
commerce, or to cost alone (the amount of labor put 
into the product), as it would do in a perfectly 
equitable commerce (a statement which I hav written 
a book, “Cost, the Limit of Price,” to prove, and 
which I cannot elaborate here); hence it is better to 
say the basis of exchange to mean either value or 
cost or & mixture of the two; that, whatever it is, 
which fixes the price (or mutual prices) agreed on*. 
If values, then it need not be any other than those im- 
mediately concerned in the bargain; and again, it 
need not be the measure of the true or intrinsic val- 
ues, even of these commodities; but merely of their 
values as estimated or assented to by the. two minds 
—the agreement or consent of the parties to the 
bargain. They may underestimate or overestimate, 
which is not essential. Hence the expression is pre- 
ferred: A measurer of the mutual estimate of the par- 
ties, of the basis of exchange (i. e., of the mutual 
prices agreed on, whether founded on value or cost). 

In order to be a measure in this limited sense, or 
in any sense, the substance chosen to serve as money 
must be of such a character as to be conveniently di- 
vided into proportionate parts, as the metals, paper, 
parchment, and the like—and which a horse, a house, 
a cap, or a hat is not—so that its differences of quan- 
tity (dollars, dimes, cents, ete.) may be easily referred 
to, and may giv a sort of certainty to other things, as 
we refer to or use the inches on a scale or rule; and 
for the same reason that an elastic substance would 
not serve well for a yard-stick. 

IL. It (money) must be a token, or reminder, of the 
measurement it has served to effect; a convenient and 
off-hand permanent record of the terms of the trans- 
action; so that, by referring to the ten dollars (for 
example) in hand or agreed upon, and held as the sum 
(in commodities) due, we recall the facts even aiter 
they hav been forgotten, by calling up this unpre- 
tending witness, to the extent of now knowing what 
amount of commodities it should command. 

III. It (money) must contain a pledge or promis 
(express or implied) by the party handing it over or 
giving it out (by him who has failed otherwise to 
complete his part of the exchange; who has obtained 
the credit or delay—the debtor) to the party who 
completed his part by delivering commodities, that 
he (the debtor himself), when called on (the money 


*« Even the ward equivalent (eqni-valent), meaning of equal 
values, is objectionahle, We ought to hav also such words ss 
equiprecious (equi-precions}, of equal price, and equimpen- 
| sons (equi-impensons), of eqnal east,” 


tendered back), or that some one for him (if the money 
is tendered to that some one instead), will supply an 
amount of real commodities equivalent to the face of 

the money presented—which promis, if believed in ` 
by the community at large, who are then ready to 
step in, each man in turn, and fulfil the promis, ex- 
pecting it to be fulfilled to him in like manner—be- 
comes the general purchasing power of the money. 

The pledge or mere promis does not necessarily 
imply any other security than the promis itself, and ° 
the faith that is reposed in the promiser; as, when 
lovers pledge or plight their faith, it is not usual to 
exchange or deposit jewelry or other valuables as 
“ collateral ” to indemnify each other in case ofa 
breach of marriage contract. Still that may be done. 
and in respect to money is often done. But the two 
things must be distinguished. The promis and the 
faith in the promis are of the essence of money, but 
not the additional securities which may or may not be ` 
given to back up the promis. These may not be 
needed; but if deemed necessary to secure the ful- 
filment of the promis, that fact, or factor of the trans- 
action, is, as will be shown, an accident merely. If 
the promis is accredited or sufliciently believed in, 
on any ground, this third essential condition is pres- 
ent—and these three conditions constitute money. 

To recapitulate, these are thus: 

I. Money is in the nature of a yardstick, a steel- 
yards, a quart-measure, or any other measuring in- 
strument. 

II. Money is like a memorandwmn-book, a record, a 
monument, or any other reminder of a past transac- 
tion and its particulars. 

III. Money is in the nature of a pledge or promis 
given and credited, or believed in, and hence acted 
on, as a basis of a trade—transaction—or of an ex- 
change, where on one side the actual commodities 
are not at the time forthcoming. 


IL-—INCIDENTALS OF MONEY, 


It is an incidental of money that it should hav 
currency; ùe., that it should be continuously believed 
in by a succession of people, and, at its best, by the 
whole community; so that everybodyelse, as well as 
the original promiser, shall be willing to stand in his 
place and redeem his promis, for the time being, by 
the delivery of the specified amount of real commod- 
ities upon the surrender of the money, used now as 
the evidence of the promis; and so that it should 
pass from hand to hand, when presented as a means 
of purchase, or should, in other words, go into cireu- 
lation. But even this common attribute is not essen- 
tial to its character as money. If one person has be- 
lieved in it’and received it, as the temporary equiva- 


lent of real commodities in a trade transaction, it is 
already money; although, if it be said that this one 
transaction is a beginning of circulation, then to that 
extent it is essential. 

It is an incidental or usual property of money that 
it should be of a convenient character and form for 
transmission, for packing away, and for preservation. 
But this is not essential to its character as money. Ly- 
curgus’s iron money, which was expressly intended 
by its cumbersomeness to discourage the credit sya- 
tem and the use of money, was still, and none the 
less, money. There are doubtless some other inci- 
dentals of money, which it is not important to hunt 
out and characterize. 

TIL. —-ACCIDENTALS Ol MONEY. 


It is an accident of money that faith in its purchas- 
ing power (or real redemption) is sometimes backed 
up by something more than the mere promis. It is 
just as much money if all this confidence truly ex- 
ists and rests merely on the well-known character for 
honesty and ability of the promiser; or on the estab- 
lished confidence, on whatever grounds, in the minds 
of others, giving it currency; but other security may 
be required, and often is. This other “collateral” 
or backlying security may be in the nature of intrin- 
sic value in the token chosen to serve as money, as 
in the case of gold and silver coin; or it may be the 
(supposed) fact that such gold and silver money will 
be substituted for the paper token on demand at 
some bank or office for such exchange; or it may be 
merely the greater esteem and confidence of the peo- 
ple for a token issued by their government, than they 
would be likely to hav for individual promis. 

Paper money is to all intents and purposes money, 
if it hav the three essential qualities. Its real and 
final redemption is effected when it exerts its pur- 
chasing power, and is surrendered for its equivalent 
commodities, and so in each transaction where it js 
used. But, in the popular use of the term, “redemp- 
tion” means the exchange of ‘one kind of money, 
which carries an intrinsic security along with it, for 
another kind, the seeurity for which is confidence 
merely. The gold is no more money than the paper, 
and has itself to be redeemed by the delivery of the 
actual commodities which it is said to purchase. In 
other words, the intrinsic value of coin is a collateral 
security to augment a confidence which the paper 
money may not command. But if the paper money 
does command the confidence requisit, the additional 
security is a mere ineumbrance. It is like heavy 
armor worn amongst peaceable citizens. The intrin- 

( Continued cn page 154.) i 
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The Uncertainty of Salvation. 

It is generally held by the Protestant church that 
the four gospels are essential to salvation. Christ 
said that unless we believe we must be damned. 
But without the gospels how can we know what to 
believe? The Catholic church in this rises superior 
to her rebellious daughter. With her the church is 
superior to the Bible. It is now admitted by the 
Christian scholars that nothing was authoritativly 
known of the gospels till about 150 years after the 
alleged birth of Christ. The assertions made by the 

_ church, that Mark wrote his gospel within ten years 
after Christ left the earth; that Luke penned his 
within a couple of dozen years after the same event; 
that John was only sixty-three years posterior to his 
hero, are all valueless and false. Then, if this be so, 
how, allowing the claim for the sake of argument, 
can the Christians of to-day expect to meet in heaven 
their few and feeble brethren of the first and second 
centuries? For certainly one hundred years there 
were no Christian gospels. Gospels there were, but 
they were not recognized nor quoted as Christ’s 
words. Indeed, all the Christians for three hundred 

‘years were worse than gospelless, for in the primitiv 
days of Christianity there were many false scriptures 
in circulation. The sin of running after strange gods 
was vigorously denounced by Jehovah, and can we 
suppose that a belief in false gospels was any less 
dangerous to the soul’s salvation? And it may be 
that now tke church is on the wrong track, for we do 
not know who did really write the four gospels, and 
twelve—and perhaps thirteen—of the other books. 
So, if a knowledge of Christ’s words is necessary to 
avoid the brimstone flames, what a slim chance the 
Christians of the world stand of preserving the integ- 
rity of their soul’s tender skin ! 

Until printing was invented, the gospels and the 
whole Bible were beyond the reach of the people. 
In the early middle ages a copy of a Bible cost a 
large fortune; and aside from the cost of the work, 
the fact that each copy differed from every other 
copy impaired, we should say, the value of the book. 
It has been estimated that every copy of the Bible 
previous to printing facilities cost over eight thou- 
sand dollars of present values, and that sum in those 
times is equivalent to many times that now. Bibles 
were therefore scarce. Butif without the Bible there 
can be no salvation, how did the people then living 
get by St. Peter at the gate? How did they know 
what they were to believe, or what they were to do, 
through their ignorance of the Bible and its teach- 
ings? The pulpit of to-day pompously asks, “What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” The Pews meekly respond, 


Christian is misplaced. 
ir m 


The Religion of Humanity. 
It was Draper who said that nations, like individ- 
uals, hav their periods of youth, of manhood, of decay. 


generalizations, or insufficient premises. It holds 
good of society and of religions. As Comte says, 
all essential phases in the evolution of society 
answer to corresponding phases in the growth of the 


society consists in gradual increase of our mastery 
over all our defects, as a child’s progress is marked 
by the overgrowth of his babyhood faults. When 
the bib and rattle are laid away in the nursery, the 
child also lays aside many of his immature feelings. 
Fancies givs place to thoughts, aimless play to work 
with a visible object. 


children. In other words, the intellect is the slave 
of the heart; reason subservient to emotion. It is 
the province of the religion of Humanity to giv men 
a religion worthy of man’s estate; to furnish a rational 
outlet for those emotions, the abuse of which has led 
to foolishness of action and thought on the one hand, 
and cruelty and tyranny on the other. 
` Christianity satisfies no part of human nature. It 
approaches nearest to doing this in the affections, 
but it so perverts these feelings as to render them an 
instrument of exquisit torture, rather than a source 
of happiness. “If any man come to me and hate 
not his father, and mother, and wife,” etc., “ yea and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” It is 
the criticism of the religion of Humanity upon the 
church, that the aim it sets before men, being unreal 
and personal, is ill-suited to a life of reality. The 
love of God requires the abandonment of all that is 
really worthy in life, and the abasement of manhood 
in utter rejection of reason. The desire for some 
central point round which all can meet, and to which 
all can cling who feel the need of some subjectiv 
leaning-post (which is all that God really is) is met 
by the new religion in its conception of humanity as 
a whole. This great being, compounded of separ- 
able elements, depends entirely upon mutual love 
knitting together her various parts. The disintegra- 
tion of the great being would be the decay of human- 
ity itself, and as to her existence there can be no 
Agnostics, for the object of worship is not like that 
of theological believers, an absolute, isolated, incom- 
prehensible being, whose existence admits of no 
demonstration or comparison with anything real, 
but is a being, the evidence of whose existence 
is spontaneous, and shrouded in no mystery. The 
alleged saying of the Christian idol, “Inasmuch 
as ye hav done it unto the least of one of these, ye 
hav done it unto me,” could hav no sense with him 
except in metaphor, but how appropriate and true a 
sentiment to be spoken in the church whose great 
being is composed of the “least of one of these.” 
Before we can, however, praise, love, and serve 
Humanity as we ought, says this religion, we must 
know the laws which govern her existence, an exist- 
ence more complicated than any other of which we 
are cognizant. To accomplish this, not only must 
the supreme science of humanity be diligently 
studied, but the special sciences of life and the in- 
organic world be elevated and fostered. But science 
will be concentrated in the study of humanity, 
and all its reséarches will be to make this world and 


- save our souls?” The Pulpit answers back, “Read 
your Bible. That is, always has been, and must al- 
ways be, the only door to heaven!” But ever must 
come up that question of the people who could not, 
can not, and never will, get a Bible to read. 

It is also supposed to be vitally important that the 
Bible should be read aright. There are over three 
hundred different Christian sects in the world. They 
differ in almost every vital dogma. Yet they all de- 
rive their authority from the Bible, drawing from it 
doctrins in opposition and contradiction to one an- 
other. About the only doctrin they hav in common 

is the one in which it is improbable that any are 
right—that is, that their particular sect is certain of 
heaven and the other sects equally certain of the 
other place. It is an impossibility for them all to be 

‘right. The Methodist prayerfully pours over the 
book, and comes to one conclusion; the Episcopal 


repeats his liturgical prayer, and arrives at a differ- 
ent conclusion; the Presbyterian gees into his closet, 
calls out his directions to the deity so that outsiders 
can hear him, rises from his knees, and says the Bible 
means this; the Baptist asks the blessing of God 
upon his studies and asseris the Bible means that; 
the Quaker, the Shaker, the Campbellite, the Mormon, 
the Unitarian, the Universalist, the Christian, the 
Congregationalist, the Catholic, the Mennonite, and 
all the others, little and big, say they hav the true 
meaning of the scriptures. They are all prayerful, 
devout, earnest, and sincere. Which is right, and 
what must we believe to be saved? Christ made be- 
lief the one prime consideration of salvation, and 
commanded that he that doth not hear let him be 
unto you a heathen and a publican. But who can 
tell us what Christ meant by his commands? The 
eternal things are all mixed up and there is none 
faithful enough ‘to straighten them. Mountains and 
scriptural difficulties are not removed by faith, and, 
after all, those who cannot read the Bible are as well 
off as those who can. Our sympathy for the se 


This observation was not predicated upon hasty 


individual. The. highest progress of man and of 


Under the rule of theology men hav been kept 


this life better and brighter. The men of science 
will also rise to the dignity of philosophers, and thus 
supplant the preaching impostors of the present, 
who teach neither science nor philosophy. 

From philosophy to morality is an easy transition. 
The superiority of the foundations of morality im- 
planted by this new religion cannot be gainsaid. Its - 
morality is human in all its parts. By pointing out 
distinctly the way in which individual action reacts 
upon society, says Comte, it forces us to judge our 
own conduct without lowering our standard. Accept- 
ing the truths of science, it teaches that we must 
look to our own exertions for the only providence by 
which the hardships of life can be mitigated and 
avoided. The one great object of life is to become 
more perfect in every way. Christians’ morality and 
reform are like their hell—exclusivly for their neigh- 
bors. In the religion of Humanity, by making the 
great being consist of the sum total of the race, there 
is a likelihood of ultimately attaining something near 
a, perfect ideal; for in working for the great being, 
which is the sumnum bonum of existence in the new 
religion, each individual must improve himself, which 
is the object of all morality. 

Poetry and art are cultivated by the religion of 
Humanity. They properly come under one head. 
And in the orthodox religion of Humanity (for there 
are already heretics and unorthodox members) 
art is placed ahead of science. Festivals are like- 
wise a feature of the philosophical religion, and con- 
sist of two kinds, one to illustrate the existence of 
humanity; the other, her action. (It will be noticed 
that the great being is an improvement upon Jeho- 
vah, being of the feminin gender.) The first kind of 
a festival is called the static, and in it is illustrated 
the solidarity of the race—the oneness, Mr. Andrews 
might call it; the second, the dynamic, will explain 
social progress, and inspire the sense of historical 
continuity. 

Such, in brief, are a few of the more important 
points—dogmas, some might call them—of the re- 
ligion of Humanity. The propounder of the scheme 
is Auguste Comte, and the philosophy which it sup- 
plements is Positivistic. The immortality desired 
and expected by this school was shown in Tue Truru 


SEEKER a few weeks since. 
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Pennsylvania is a Christian State. 

It will be recollected by our older readers that in 
1879 B. F. Underwood was engaged to deliver a 
course of lectures at Irwin Station, Pa. The school- 
house, which, in that town, is used for a public hall, 
was hired by Wm. Crookston and others, representing 
the Liberals. The contract for its use was signed by 
Dr. McCormick, president of the school board. On 
the Sunday previous to Mr. Underwood’s appearance 
the preachers united in an attack on the Liberals of 
the town, and on the coming lecturer, and demanded 
that the school board violate its contract and refuse 
the use of the school-heuse. 

The next day the school board passed a resolution 
forbidding the opening of the school-house, but 
President McCormick refused to break the contract, 
and gave the managers of the lecture course an order 
on the janitor for the key. Mr. Underwood arrived 
on the day appointed, and the managers presented 
the order for the key. The janitor informed them 
that it had been delivered to the village constable by 
order of the school board, and he refused to sur- 
render it. At the hour named for the lecture about 
five hundred people had gathered and were clamor- 
ing for admittance or their money. Finally A. M. 
Browser and Wm. Crookston forced open the school- 
house door. The lamps were lighted and the hall 
was soon filled. All the leading church-members 
were present, however, and when Mr. Underwood be- 
gan his lecture they drowned his voice by shouts, 
cat-calls, whistling, and stamping, at the same time 
addressing him in insulting and uncomplimentary ` 
terms. This was kept up so persistently that the 
lecturer was compelled to retire, and the meeting 
broke up amid great excitement. 

The next day Messrs. Browser, Crookston, and 
Underwood were arrested on a charge of forcible 
entry, and detainer, and blasphemy. They gave 
bail to appear for trial, and the same evening Mr. 
Underwood delivered his lecture on “ Science Against 
the Bible.” The case against the three defendants 
came up at the April term of court, 1880. The suit 
was to recover damages for injury done to the school- 
house by breaking into it, and by the “immoral and 
blasphemous use to which the building had been 
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put.” ‘The damage was placed at $500. The injury 
done the building by breaking into it had been re- 
paired for twenty-five cents. The jury deliberated 
for half an hour and returned a verdict against the 
defendants, fixing the damages at $150. The case 
was appealed, and the judgment of the district court 
- has. just been affirmed. 
_ The result of this trial givs Pennsylvania a promi- 
-nent place in the list of states renowned for bigotry 
and blue laws. Her courts hav made her the equal 
of little Delaware. It is, perhaps, useless to expect 
„the Christian legislators at Harrisburg to change 
these blasphemy laws, but the attempt should be 
promptly wade. Such of the politicians as escaped 
conviction for bribery may be found willing to set 
their state ahead a notch when they find the Liberals 


hav several thousand votes at their disposal. 
eS 


A Devilish Outrage. 

An outrage in which the chief offender will prob- 
ably escape punishment was perpetrated at Corning, 
Ohio, last Sunday. 

Two weeks ago A. J. McDevitt of that place caused 
the arrest, on a charge of gambling, of the pastor of 
the Corning Catholic church, the Rev. “Father” 
O’Boylan. 

„A wheel of fortune at the church fair was the in- 
strument on which the charge was based. The pas- 

. tor gave bonds and resumed his occupation. Last 
Sunday Mr. O’Boylan preached a sermon in which he 
denounced McDevitt as a villain and a murderer. 


The words of the priest made a most intense impres- 
‘gion on his ignorant followers, who left the church 


breathing vengeance. 


A blinding snow-storm was raging, and through 
it eight men made their way to McDevitt’s drug- 
Drawing revol- 
The telegraph 


'. store, where they found him alone. 
‘vers they marched him to the door. 
` tells the rest of the tragedy in these-word: 


“For God’s sake, what do you mean? What are you going 


to do?” asked the frightened and helpless man. 


“You'll find out what we're goin’ to do,” replied the one who 
“We're goin’ to march you out of 


- seemed to be the. leader. 
the town, for one thing, ye black-hearted son of a divil.” 


` McDevitt asked to be permitted at least to get his hat and 


, overcoat, and not becompelled to face the pitiless storm bare- 
headed and with only a thin office coat. 
“It’s little you'll want o’ hats or coats when we're done with 
` you,” said one of the men, and they hustled him out into the 
street. 


They marched him a mile west of town to a secluded spot, 
and then compelled him, at the muzzle of a revolver, to strip 
to the skin. As fast as the garments were handed to them 

-they cut them into shreds with their pocket knives and gave 
_ the tatters to the winds. When he was entirely naked the 
leader of the pitiless mob ordered him to kneel in the snow. 

“Would you kill me?” pleaded their victim. 

_ “Kneel!” demanded the leader, sternly, and he enforced 
his order by the click of a pistol. 

McDevitt knelt on his bare knees in the snow. 

“ Raise your right hand,” commanded the leader. 

He did so. 

‘Now swear by the Virgin Mary, the holy mother of God, 
that ye'll never set foot or face in Corning again, the longest 
day ye liv.” : 

“I swear it,” said the shivering McDevitt, through his chat- 
tering teeth. © 

The men then left him there and came back to town, shout- 
ing back, as they left him still kneeling in the snow, ‘‘ Good 

. night to ye, Mr. McDevitt. Good riddance to the likes o’ ye!” 

McDevitt has not since been seen, but gangs of 
men are searching for his remains,and swearing ven- 
geance on his outragers. i 

When a man hires another to commit a murder or 
burn a barn he is regarded as particeps criminis, and 

- punished accordingly. This priest deserves to share 
the fate of his activ helpers, whatever that may be, 
and it should be the severest the law allows. In the 

‘eyes of an Irish Catholic, an offense against a priest 
is a crime against God himself. A priest can raise a 
mob by a few incendiary sentences. His power in a 
Catholic community is immense. His dupes are 
prompt to catch his meaning, and it needs no direct 
command to incite them to deeds of most infernal 
cruelty. They can be thrown in conflict with the 
government as easily as they were induced to strip 
and leave to freeze a helpless individual who had of- 
fended a tool of Rome. 

Catholicism must be watched, its crimes punished, 

its interference in public affairs rebuked, and the 

state aid now rendered it withdrawn. Fanatical ig- 

norance led by designing knavery is too dangerous a 

force to permeate a republic without jealous watch- 
ing in the interests of liberty. 
a 


C. B. Reynoups lectured at Pultneyville, N. Y., on the 6th; 
will speak on the 9tk at Bradford, Pa., and on the 10th at 
Richburg, N. Y. 


Editorial Notes. 


Tas Popular Science Monthly has an article on the “ Disap- 
pearance of the Reptils.” Can it be, asks the Winsted Press, 
thal Joe Cook and Anthony Comstock hav taken themselvs off? 


A wan and his family were found in East Winsted, Conn., 
last week, who had lived for several days on walnuts. They 
were too proud to beg, too honest to steal, and the father was 
unable to obtain work. 


Dante, Curry, D.D., writing in the Independent, says it was 
not Garrison, not “Phillips and his following, nor the Amer- 
can people, nor Mr. Lincoln, acting out his own thoughts, that 
abolished American slavery, but Almighty God.” It seems 
very curious if this be the case, and Almighty God is opposed 
to human slavery, that that great personage did not begin 
earlier his career as an Abolitionist. Certainly opportunities 
were not lacking. He might hav manumitted the slaves of the 
Old Testament as a starter. 


Tue Lord does not seem to smile upon the efforts of the 
Methodists to convert the pagans of the Micronesian islands. 
In 1856 the church begged enough pennies from the Sunday- 
school children to build a vessel to be used by the missionaries 
in that unpromising field, but she was lost ten years after. 
Another was built, but she left her bones on the bottom of the 
sea within threeyears. A third is stillafloat, but sheis insuffi- 
cient for the purpose, and to build another the church is again 
opening the little fists and grabbing the pennies therein. 
Great is Christianity—especially Methodism ! : 


Tar nature and inutility of the parochial schools of this city 
are well illustrated in the remark of a porter in a down-towr 
paper warehouse. His wife is an enthusiastic Catholic, and he 
himself is a nominal one, but possessed of rather too much 
sense to be truly faithful. His boy had been attending the pa- 
rochial school at the instance of his mother, but one day the 
porter withdrew him and sent him to the public school. On 
being asked by a red-whiskered nothingarian drummer en- 
ployed by the paper firm why he did it, he replied, “‘I didn’t 
want him to study the lives of the saints; I wanted him to 
learn reading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling.” 


Wuen Miss Justine Levy, a pretty young Jewess of Scranton, 
Pa., married Mr. John R. Farr, a Christian gentleman, her 
folks published a black-bordered ‘ death notice” concerning 
the affair. This exhibition of fanaticism was rebuked by 
Rabbi Stern, of Wilkesbarre, who said that the intermarriage 
of members of two monotheistic sects had been decided to be 
regular by no less an authority than a rabbinical synod. By 
inference, then, the marriage of a monotheist to a polytheist 
would be a sin to be expiated by sacrifice. Religion isa funny 
business, and it takes many years to become an expert in it. 
As long as we hav studied theology, this kink is new to us. 


Tue legislature of New Jersey refused to repeal the clause 
in the tax act exempting churches. Itis not to be supposed 
that the short-weight and penny-pinching law-makers of a 
state whose judiciary hang chattering idiots to keep np their 
reputation for severity will ever voluntarily pay taxes on their 
religious joss-houses. We must admire the courage of the 
member who introduced the bill, but if he has only slightly 
studied paleontology he must know that tertiary-period fossils 
hav but little sympathy with nineteenth-century sentiments. 
As well expect Delaware to giv up her whipping-post or listen 
to Col. Ingersoll as New Jersey legislators to do an act of justice 
without immediate prospect of gain. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has ruined the consciences of the Trenton statesmen. 


COMPTROLLER SWAIN has decided that all school property in 
Texas—the public schools and strictly charitable institutions 
alone excepted—is subject to taxation, This decision will 
reach property to the value of several hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and add materially to the revenues of the state. The 
institutions affected number over one hundred, the larger pro- 
portion of which are controled by the churches, who maintain 
them to propagate sectarian dogmas. The rest are business 
schools conducted for profit. Among the church institutions 
are the Ursuline school, at San Antonio, and St. Xavier’s Acad- 
emy at Denison, institutions in which Catholics are manufac- 
tured to order. Mr. Swain is to be commended for the bold 
and honest step he has taken. Texas is a comparativly new 
state, and it is to her advantage that she start aright. Let her 
legislature extend impartial taxation to the churches and she 
will save herself much future misery. 


On page 158 of this issue we print the address of David 8. 
White, Esq., delivered before the Third Annual Convention of 
the Tonic Sol-fa Association. ‘Tonic Sol-fa is a comparativly 
new system of teaching the art of song, largely in use in Great 
Britain, and now being introduced to some extent in this coun- 
try. It is apparently much simpler than the old method of 
staff notation. The claim made for Tonic Sol-fa, as we un- 
derstand it, is that it is a system derived, like the conclusions 
and demonstrations of Mr. Andrews, from the nature of things, 
although its discovery was made incidentally and by a man un- 
acquainted with the science of universology. Mr. White is 
himself a disciple of the Great Universal Preacher, and a mu- 
sician in a general way. Any inquiries which may be raised 
by the perusal of his address may be sent to David S. White, 
Mayor's Office, New York, who will, we hav no doubt, be 
pleased to furnish the desired information. 


The Old and New Testaments are in conflict in Georgia, and 
a discussion is growing up between the Hebrews and gentiles 
of that state which bids fair to rival in bitterness the feuds of 
ancient times. In this case, however, the Christians cannot 
build a bonfire of Hebrew bodies as did their ancestors. At 
the last meeting of the Methodist conference two Hebrew 
brothers bearing the name of Magath, having presented them- 
selvs as converts to Christianity, were licensed to preach. In 
Savannah and Atlanta their preaching stirred up the ire of the 
Israelite population, who denounced them as trading in the 
superstitions of gentiles. The most notable incident in their 


— 


preaching occurred in Athens. A prominent Hebrew published 
a card stating that his brethren would not listen to the ravings 
of perverts, but if any respectable Christian preacher of gen- 
tile blood desired to enlighten his people they would giv him 
respectful attention, Rev. Mr. Davis, Methodist, offered his 
services. To this Rabbi Levi replied that not only would the 
Hebrews flock to hear Mr. Davis and giv him careful hearing, 
but that he himself would preach a return sermon to the gen- 
tiles, the only condition being that on neither occasion should 
the name of Christ be mentioned. Whether Mr. Davis will 
accept this condition has not yet developed. 


Cant and imposture are the characteristics of the churches 
of to-day. The ministers know that the Bible is not what they 
pretend it is; among themselvs they openly admit the fact; but 
the people would be shocked to know the same, therefore it is 
concealed. It is solely for the good of the people that the con- 
clusions of modern scholarship are locked in libraries and 
smothered in ministerial studies. Of course the bread-and- 
butter side of the question is of no account with our unselfish 
preachers. 


Pror. ADLER continues his efforts to reform the tenement 
house system of New York. Last Sunday he said that tene- 
ment house reform was really the first subject to be taken up 
in religion. The state of most of our tenements lowered self- 
respect and moral nature. He spoke for cleanliness for a 
moral purpose, for even the feelings of the cultivated and re- 
fined in the great cities must be lowered by the belt of con- 
tamination which surrounded them. The cry of better wages 
was but the old cry of “Stop thief!” He proposed to build 
one tenement of fifty feet front for a model. This could not 
amount to much with 38,000 thousand tenements around, but 
the vast good which would inure to the tenants would cause 
the building of more such houses as the demand spread for 
decent homes. The right to property was sacred, but the 
right to life was more so. The burning of the Van Riper 
family was an instance of the necessity of tenement house re- 
form. Such houses should be torn down. Mr. Adler has 
raised $27,000, and has much more guaranteed. As soon as 
the architectural plans can be prepared the building will be 
begun. 


Twenty-two New York and Brooklyn preachers reccive 
$307,000 annually for their services in preaching the gospel of 
one who had not where to lay his head. Beocher heads the 
‘list with $25,000 salary, and perquisits at least equaling that 
sum. Heber Newton derives $10,000 a year from his pulpit, to 
say nothing of the fun he enjoys in secing his brethren squirm 
over his utterances. For opening his cavernous mouth once 
a week and wearing his cap and bells with good graco, Talmage 
is paid $13,000 yearly. His perquisits are uuccrtain, but are 
no doubt large, as many people are willing to pay heavily to 
see a moral circus. Rev. Morgan Dix handles $20,000 in pay- 
ment for keeping the women in subjection, and since Lillie 
Devereaux Blake got after him he earns it. Howard Crosby 
saves something out of his annual $10,000 by belonging to the 
Business Men’s Moderation Society, Tho payment of John P. 
Newman's $10,000 is about as near the first cause of tho little 
unpleasantness now running in his church as an analysis by 
able Methodists can determin. The ‘Little Church Around 
the Corner” yields Mr. Houghton $10,000, and Robert Collyer 
realizes an equal sum from the gencrous-hearted congregation 
of the Church of the Messiah. Ten thousand seems to be a 
popular salary, for ont of the twenty-two aristocratic soul- 
savers listed by the World, thirteen worry along on that amount, 
As we insinuated at the beginning, Christ squeezed through 
life on much less; and if Paul’s command to the brethren to 
hold all wealth in common were obeyed, these gentlemen 
would not be able to keep carriages and liveried servants while 
their betters are tramping the streets with leaky shoes. 


“Tu subject of ‘Church and State,’ said Rev. ©. E. Halo, 
to the class on public duties of an American citizen, ‘‘is not 
much discussed in this country. In Europe it is discussed 
a great deal. We hav attained a status that is envied by 
the whole world, and we hav almost no record of how we at- 
tained it. All the countries in Europe hay a strong ecclesi- 
astical tinge in their organization, and where there has been 
an antagonism—not in England— between the church and 
state, it has generally been settled to the advantage of the 
church. The burning questions now beforo France and Spain 
are how far the state shall contribute to the support of the 
church. Careless writers hav frequently said that the church 
and state in America were absolutely divorced from each other. 
That was because Europeans write upon our politics too 
much, and we write upon our fundamental principles too lit- 
tle. But,” averred Mr. Hale, ‘‘ there is not such a divorce as 
sdme imagin. It is the same body of men,” he said, ‘who 
vote at the parish meetings who elect the governor and legis- 
lators of the state, and there is a great sympathy in the action 
of the church and state, though on paper the church and 
state are distinct. In the question of marriages the state 
and church touch,” he said. ‘‘ The state certainly should hav 
something to do with marriage, inasmuch as it must look after 
the legitimacy of the children and prevent adultery and pros- 
titution. In the matter of oaths they touch again. The 
state, With all its pride, wants the truth, and can't get along 
without it. The state, therefore, says to the church, ‘We 
will be glad to hav your full sanction in making this man tell 
the truth.’ The church is very good-natured and replies, 
‘You shall havit.’ And then it turns to the man and says, 
‘You must tell the truth; if you don’t you'll be damned.’ 
But new difficulties arise when the Quaker refuses to swear at 
all, and the Agnostics refuse to be governed by the church in 
the matter, The drift,” Mr. Hale continued, “is clearly to 
disconnect the state from the church on this subject, and the 
state must not attempt to bring ecclesiastical ponalties to bear 
upon the witness.” Mr. Hale favors taxing the churches, 
unless they spend for the public good a sum of money equal 
to the tax assessment. But would Mr. Hale favor exempting 
all property that did this? If not, where is his theory of equal 
rights for all citizens? 
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MONEY AND ITS MEANING. 
(Conlinued from page 151.) 
sic value of hard money, supposed formerly to be so 
essential, turns out, therefore, on analysis, to be a 
mere accident; not even an incident; still less an 
essential of money. 
In like manner, the “legal tender” attribute of 
certain money is neither essential nor incidental. but 
' merely accidental. It is a mere contrivance of the 
governmental authority to limit misunderstanding, 
quarrel, and litigation, where money is concerned. 
While money is a representativ of unpaid, or unde- 
livered, commodities, it in turn is a commodity rela- 
tivly to a common note-of-bana which is a promis to 
deliver money. But as there are various kinds of 
money afloat, this promis to deliver money is not 
definit. One of the two parties may tender as money 
_ that which the other party does not believe in, or 
think as good as some other; and a fruitful source of 
litigation occurs. To meet this difficulty and keep 
the parties out of the court-house the government 
specifies a particular kind of money which, if ten- 
dered, shall be received for such indebtedness; or, if 
not, the party refusing it shall hav no aid from the 
courts to collect bis debt. But the parties can, if 
they choose, specify in their contract the kind of 
money intended, and then the “legal tender’ falls, 
and the courts will enforce the contract as it is. The 
legal tender qualification is, therefore, also a mere 
accident of money. 

Again, that money should bear the impress or fiot 
of government, or not, is a mere accident; and not 
incidental nor essential. Money, as an instrument of 
trade, never grew up out of government action, and 
does not rest upon it. Its eurrency may be favored 
by it, by increasing confidence, and certainty, and 
convenience, but not otherwise. Money grew up 
out of the social necessities. of the people, and prob- 
ably existed long before there was any government, 
properly so-called. The wampum of the North Amer- 


headed men, blooming maidens, and callow youth, 
even infants, made a pandemonium of cries, groans, 
tears, and shouts. The receipts, of course, were in- 
creased in a manner gratifying to the pastoral breth- 
ren who had earnestly prayed that they might “be 
blessed in their basket and in their store.” This 
winter one denomination had its revival, and the 
fruits of two weeks’ panorama of hell-fire was one 
poor little girl, Another denomination has ham- 
mered away two weeks and continues to do so, but 
not one “mourner,” so far, has gone to the “ mourners’ 
bench.” The other denominations made no attempts 
this winter. 

There is no reason for friends of truth to be dis- 
couraged. We hav seen, and still see, a greater rev- 
olution than was ever before wrought in so short a 
time. 

Lexington, Mo. 


a 


The Truth Seeker Annual and Freethinkers’ 
Almanac. 


I take a great pleasure in recommending to our 
friends this valuable publication. It is a new depart- 
ure in the right direction. 

It is a bright light gleaming upon the pathway of 
all future generations. 

As far back as I can mind, the almanac and the 
Bible hav been the two books that hav been found 
in all homes, the two most read and best appreciated. 

Henceforth the newspaper will take the place of 
the Bible, but as no other periodical can take that of 
the almanac, it isa grand and glorious idea to hav 
one that is devoted to trutn, fact, and science, instead 
of weather guesses, saint days, pious twaddle, and 
medical cure-alls. 

The Trorx Serxer Armanac is certainly a gem; an 
encyclopedia of valuable facts, and a mine of useful 
information. 

It is a splendid book of reference. It has a regu- 
lar chronicle of events, dates, ete., for each day of the 


ican Indians was just as essentially money as the best 
greenback or bank bill or gold coin—only not so well 
made aninstrument. The stock argument that what 
passes in our country as money will not pass in 
another, for want of the proper government stamp, 
locally, does not alter the case. All that is acci- 
dental, affecting the degree of confidence merely. 
The old United States bank bill, or the Mexican dol- 
lar, had just as much currency in China as in the 
United States or Mexico; becaue confidence existed. 
If, on any ground, confidence should cease to exist in 
any one kind of money all over the world, that money 
would be money, and would hav currency all over the 
world. 

Finally, that the money will ever be redeemed in 
any other way than bv exerting its purchasing power; 
that it is or is not with or without additional secur- 
ity back of it; that if the security or the confidence 
fail, it will cease to hav currency; and that if it does 
cease to hav currency somebody will suffer loss equal 
to the amount held. Al of these considerations are 
accidents more or less unfortunate, and needing va- 
rious devices to guard against them; but none of 
them touching, in the least, the essentiol nature of 
money. The bill of a bank that is completely insol- 
vent goes on serving all its purposes as money (help- 
ing to exchange commodities) just as well as before, 
so long as the public believes the bank to be solvent. 
Hence it is not the real condition, but the supposed 
condition. of things, and the resulting confidence, 
which is the gist of the purchasing power of money; 
which justifies Mr. Boucher’s proposition that money 
is essentially not a thing, but an idea. 

It is, however, a frequent absurd and gross error 
to suppose this statement to mean that a bank bill 
really worthless is just as good for all purposes as a 
good bill, All that is meant is that so long as it is 
accredited by the public it is equally good as an in- 
strument for effecting exchanges. Thousands of peo- 
ple may be convenienced by a bill which is destined 
never to be redeemed in gold. A coin of such a size 
that it may be easily swallowed by the baby is not 


go good to prevent disaster of one kind, in the fam- 
ily, as a larger coin not liable to be swallowed, but is 
equally good to buy candy; in which connection the 
possible accident to the baby is not taken into the 
account. So the fact that if the bank fails the holder 
of its bills will suffer loss, does nct in the least affect 
the goodness of the bills, ag money, so long as the 
bank does not fail; and, still further, so long as the 
public hav not learnt that fact and lost confidence. 
The accident to the baby and the accident to the in- 
dividual bill-holder who gets caught by giving a con- 
fidence which was not warranted, are mere accidents, 
from the point of view of the essential idea of money. 
. P. A. 
PE E 
Missouri Churches in a Bad Way. 


The town in which I liv is noted for its numerous 
churches, its very bad boys, its lack of rational 
amusements (they being all crushed out by the 
churches). Every winter there hav been, for the 
last twenty years, exciting “revivals” in which, after 
earnest beseechings to “flee from the wrath to come,” 
the “mourners” pressed forward and filled the first 
one, two, or even three front pews. Here, hoary- 


year, not St. Peters Day, St. Alban’s Day, John the 
Baptist’s Day, and such other pious records; but it 
bas D. M. Bennett’s Day; Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s 
Day; Horace Greeley’s Day; Lydia Maria Child's 
Day; Thomas Paine’s Day; Frances Wright’s Day; 
and those of other good, true men and women who 
hav benefited their race and hav left and will leave 
the world better than they found it. 

There are splendid quotations from Ingersoll, Hux- 
ley, Bennett, Confucius, and other philosophers, and 
tip-top contributions from some of our best authors. 
Peter Eckler’s description of the Old Free Enquirers’ 
Association of New York is very interesting. In it 
he givs a fitting tribute to Frances Wright and ber 
book, “ A Few Days in Athens;’ and right here I will 
say this book has been one of my choicest treasures 
from early girlhood, and I am glad to see this men- 
tion of it in our first almanac. “Ten Years of Free- 
thought,” by G: E. M., is also full of notes and jot- 
tings, well worth being remembered. H. L. Green 
has a good article on “The New York State Free- 
thinkers’ Association ”—just the subject the great or- 
ganizer of Liberal works is best fitted to treat upon. 

Our Theron has several pages of valuable matter 
descriptiv of the grandest association in the world, 
“The National Liberal League,” an association no 
one man has done more to keep alive and in good 
working order than has Mr. Leland himself. 

Then comes a list of our Liberal Leagues, with 
names of the presidents, a list that should always 
stand honored as being the beginnings of Liberal 
conservativ organized work. l 

Mr. Stevens, in his interesting article, “ Liberal 
Thought in Canada,” tells us how Liberals in tbat 
dominion are taxed in their efforts to obtain useful 
information. He says, “I ordered from New York a 
small parcel of books, price, sixty-seven cents, charges 
on which amounted to sixty-five cents.” 

The old veteran publisher, Josiah P. Mendum, has 
a brief description of “Paine Memorial” and its uses. 
This being the only public building ever erected in 
memory of Thomas Paine, it is to be regretted that 
the article was not supplemented with a plate of this 
grand and noble structure. Pictures speak so much 
more expressivly than words; and we hav so few 
really Liberal pictures. 

S. P. Putnam’s “Ideal World” is so poetical, ear- 
nest, enthusiastic, and beautiful, so full of burning, 
blazing thought, that I feel like quoting it entire. He 
says: “Tustead of growing less, this ideal world is 
growing larger as we come to a more clear and deep 
understanding of what is. Science unlocks a thou- 
sand springs that from the very heart of earth and 
sky fling their brightness into this invisible domain 
of mighty hope and impulse, Life becomes more 
royal as it sweeps in harmony with the force of na- 
ture. The radiant links of the eternal order 
bind us to the true. the beautiful. and good, and we 
see the meaning of our work—that the seed of to-day 
blooms in the fruit of to-morrow, and that what we 
do joins itself on the stream of time with all the 
shining harvests of the race.” 

Our “Bell” has some good ideas on “Industrial 


the age. 


Chainey sticks fast to his “Rock of Ages,” This 


Education,” one of the most important movements of 


World. He says: “What are all'the pictures of - 
heaven compared to these joys of earth? What is a 
host of angels compared to a true friend? What are 
all the cherubim and seraphim, and all the winged © 
and wheeled creatures of heaven, compared to the ' 
children that expand and enrich our lives as we seek. ~ 
to strew their paths with flowers? Above all, what . 
is the fair virgin of paradise—the mother of God— 
to the Catholic, the queen of heaven, and the star of 
the sea, compared with a true wife, the star of our 
love and queen of home?” 

Eugene has a good article, “Agnosticism and Im- 
mortality.” He says: ‘‘Nature has inspired men with 
a desire for existence; it is but natural that they 
should not wish to be blotted out. Yet if our little 
life is rounded with eternal sleep, if we are blown out 
like a candle, we shall be no worse off then before 
we awoke and the flame of life touch our candle- 
wick.” a. 

A brave list of “Liberal Charities” is given, and 
I hope each year more will be handed in and re- 
corded, so that Christians will see that we do not y 
“lay up our treasures in heaven,” but use them for 
the earthly good of our race, k 

One quite lengthy and interesting story, “Big Jack 
Small,” makes the work complete. The illustrations 
are fine, and I trust each year will increase their 
number. AndIhere suggest that a picture of the 
monument of our Bennett will be in the next issue, 
so all the contributors to it, as well as the rest of the 
world, will see the stone under which rests the sleep- 
ing hero of Taz Trura Seeker, and the true friend of 
humanity. I am sure every Liberal will want one of | 
these almanacs, and will file them each year in regu- 
lar order. They will thus become in a decade an en- 
cyclopedia of immense value of interest and instruc- ' 
tion. If twenty-five cents’ worth of more important 
facts hav ever been before compiled for Liberals, I- 
do not know of its existence. ‘Truly, ELMINA. 


WHAT OUR CORNER EDITOR SAYS. 

“What a pretty book!” I exclaimed, when I first | 
saw Tor Trots SEEKER ANNUAL, and so full, too, of 
useful information, suited for all tastes. Iam quite 
charmed with it, for it is a book that you can take up 
again and again, read over and over, and find a gem 
to admire every time you open it. I was ‘most de- 
lightfully surprised with it. The articles are all fine, 
the illustrations perfect, and all is in such excellent 
taste that I wonder how it can be sold at the low 
price of twenty-five cents. If it is not already in 
every Freethought family, it ought to be, and I trust © - 
it will be, for really nobody should afford to be with- . 
out it. Susan H. Wrxon. 


Toe TRUTH SEERER ANNUAL AND PFREETSINKERS ALMANAC. 
284 (1884). With eighteen full-page illustrations. New 
York: published at Tarn Tror Sseren office. Price, 25 
cents. Yor sale at this office. 

This first attempt in the way of a Freethought al- 
manac in America is a success, a grand success. Its 
one hundred large octavo pages are replete with most 
interesting reading matter. In the almanac proper 
we find the usual astronomical facts, together with 
much of especial interest to Freethinkers. 

There are contributed articles by Peter Iickler, - 
Eugene M. and Geo. E. Macdonald, T. ©. Leland, 
Charles Stevens, J. P. Mendum, S. P. Putnam, C., 

| Watts, W. S. Bell, George Chainey, and H. L. Green. © 
Mr. Leland’s article is a condensed history of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and in connection with it he 
givs the constitution of that body and a list of the 
local leagues. A sketch of the Freethought move- 
ment in England during 1883 is taken from the Na-. 
tional Secular Society's Almanac. A list of foreign 
Freethought societies is given; a list of Liberal char-, 
ities; also of noted Freethinkers and reformers; pop- 
ulation and area of the states and territories; a par- 
tial list of the ancient and modern schools of philos- 
phy; the sacred books of history; “Jefferson’s Re- 
ligion,” useful measures, a number of short poetical 
and prose articles, and the story of “Big Jack Small.” 

The leading poems are “Sword and Pen,” by Geo. 
E. Macdonald, and “ Meditations of a Hindoo Prince 
and Skeptic.” These are each very fine. 

We hope to be able to soon hav space to giv our 
readers some samples of the bill of fare prepared by 
our enterprising Trura Strexer friends, but now we 
ean quote from its broad pages these lines only, ap- 
plying them to this annual as compared with all pre- 
ceding ones: 

There is nothing so good as the new, 

There is nothing so poor as the old; 
Better the morning's silvery dew 

Than the evening's river of gold. - 

Better a thousandfold. 
—E. C. Walker, Editor of Lucifer. 
SE ance 
Doubts if He Saw God. , 

To tue Eprron or Tur Trure Serxer, Sir: In James 
Russell Lowell’s alleged sonnet on Wendell Phillips, 
he says, “ He saw God stand upon the weaker side.” 

The undersigned had the pleasure of correspond- 
ing, to a slight extent, with Philips, and the latter 
never mentioned seeing God. If he did it was very 
reprehensible in him not to tell us what be looked 
like (not to murmur of photography). Our Anglo- 
American dude must be mistaken. . X. Y. Z. 


| 


dren, who are dearer far to me than my own life, should die 


they had not intentionally lied tomo. But seeing the names 
than anything should be tortured to save them. These may 


of so many noble, yes, illustrious, characters adorning the 


Zetters from Sriende. 


seem strong words, but they are true, and I believe there are 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 13, 284. 
Mr. Eprron: Please find inclosed $1 for your paper. Tae 
TRUTH SEEKER grows better each number, and I like it the 
best of our Liberal papers. You hav my best wishes always, 
(Pror.) A. B. SEVERANCE. 


Farmineton, Uram, Feb. 10, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: Please find within fifty cents, for which send 
me two Annuats. From the advertisment I judge them to be 
an annual necessity, and will do a deal of good. The dear old 
TRUTH SEEKER is the first among our many papers, and ever 
wanted. Our greatest need just now in Utah, I think, is some 
of our best Liberal lectures to lessen the Mormon majority. 
With best wishes, H. W. Hateut. 


Axum Rock, Pa. 
Mr. Eprror: Denton says, “A perfect man the world has yet 
to see;” and I suppose a perfect paper the world has yet to see 
also; but Tux TRUTH SEEKER comes damned near to perfection 
since the ‘Children’s Corner” and Putnam’s story hav been 
added. Isee no chance to improve anywhere; and where man 
can’t improve, there is no use of God’s trying. Compare Tux 
TRUTH SEEKER with the best publication the Christian world 
can produce, and one minute’s examination will show where 
allthe merit is. The country is safe. Freethought is spread- 
ing like wildfire nearly everywhere. May you liv long and 

prosper. G. W. DINSMOOR. 


a, Norroug, Nes., Feb. 8, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Allow me to say a few words about prohibi- 
tion, as everybody seems to be nearly crazy on the subject. I 
would advise prohibition all around. Commence on marriage; 
prohibit a man from getting married unless he has a certificate 
from an orthodox preacher, showing that he is not consump- 
tiv and free from every disease that is hereditary, a bald head 
not excepted. Then question as follows: Do you drink any? 
Do you smoke any? Do you use any medicin that has the 
smell of opium? Do you chew gum so as to cause your jaw to 
wag? Do you know that whisky will destroy the body and In- 
fidelity will destroy. both soul and body in hell-fire? Keep 
mum of the millions that are sent to the kingdom come before 
the first birth, let alone the second. Jas. Goopsrax, M.D. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Feb. 6, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I like your paper very much. I hav been tak- 
ing it ever since it was published in Hlinois. I am happy to 
see the strides Freethought is making. It does me good. I 
remember the time that I hardly dared to open my mouth as to 
any story contained in the so-called Christian Bible. It is dif- 
ferent now, and times hav changed. The multitudes are be- 
coming more intelligent, and, thanks to all the great Free- 
thought advocates, Freethought is spreading. I honor all 
honest men for their opinions, and despise hypocrits. I hav 
never been influenced by the bibles or the supernatural since 
I could think for myself. Probably I was born a genuin Free- 
thinker; but, as I hav read, a man who does right, being hon- 
est and upright, needs no savior; in fact, I hav not ever been 
cognizant of possessing any other individuality than my rea- 
son, the make up of which is my five senses. Iam not aware 
of being double. I am satisfied I am here; I shall be satisfied 
when I go hence to the grave. J am with Solomon, who says 

there will be no more of us. J. BURGESS. 


f Laxes Crry, Iowa, Feb. 7, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find money to pay for the Ax- 
Nuan. I am much pleased with the manner in which your 
paper is managed, but cannot be deceitful enough to say I 
think the editorials excel those of Mr. Bennett. I do not think 
that man livs who could quite equal Mr. Bennett in putting in 
sledge-hammer blows at the right time and place, I think 
your paper, all in all, never was better than at the present 
time. I desire to thank that good and noble man, Elliott 
Preston, for his labors in behalf of animal creation. Yes, dear 
brother, from the bottom of my heart I thankyou. You surely 
hav taken lessons from the teachings of Buddha, who said 
every good man would hav the same regard for every living 
creature that he had for himself, and I truly believe it. I hav 
no words of condemnation strong enough to express my loath- 
ing and contempt for any man that has one word to say in bo- 
half of vivisection, and I do not believe there is a man living 
that has a disposition above à hyena or jackal that would en- 
gage in any such damnable business. I hope every Liberal 
having a kind, humane heart will speak out against this crime 
of all crimes. To say that such wickedness is committed in 
the interest of science is worn out and entirely too thin.. Now, 
after asking pardon of the hyenas and jackals for comparing 
them with human brutes, I bid youa kind adieu. 

J. L. TOMPKINS. 


Jackson, Micu., Jan. 2, 1884. 

Mr. Eprron: An article in your paper by Elliott Preston, 
upon the painful subject of vivisection, was partially read, not 
wholly, because the subject was of so terrible a nature that I 
could ‘scarcely endure the torture of even reading it. But it 
created the firm dotermination to do all that lies within my 
power to crush out such a monstrous practice. Oh that such 
things can be done, that creatures falsely called men—demons 
rather—can be found that will commit such fearful deeds! 
Words fail to express.the horror of my soul. The community 
stands aghast at some murder; the murderer is hanged or sen- 
tenced to prison for life. Justice, they say, is satisfied. What 
then would satisfy justice for such acts as these, the torture ef 
innocent, helpless creatures? A murderer is white and pure 
beside such criminals as these, for the victims of murder suf- 
fer but a short time generally. But this is deliberate torture. 
Science! Medical science! the less of it the better, bought at 
such a price. I would rather die; I had rather that my chil- 


many humane people that will say the same. 
an animal is nothing, nor, if necessary, dissection after chloro- 
form is administered; but the living, conscious, quivering 
flesh—O. God! 
be saved at such a fearful cost. 
business. 
there special ones? Did Mr. Bergh’s lecture before the legis- 
lature hav any effect to prohibit.or check the evil? Which 
would be the better metaod? Appeal to the legislature or 
arouse the indignation of the people? 
pers and books on the subject among the law-makers would 


ing much suffering of mind. If that course will not succeed, 


then appeal directly to the people by voice and pen, the press, 
the pulpit by every means, until such a storm of indignation is 


Vivisection? What is its membership, and what are its terms 


The death of 


No human life nor animal existence should 
Enough of words; now to 
Is this practiced in all medical institutions, or are 


I£ circulating pa- 


effect the desired object, it would be better to do so, thus sav- 


aroused that the law-makers and the offenders will not dare to 
disregard it. 


What is the address of the Society for the Prevention of 


of membership? Please reply through the columns of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER. Now, let every one unite, who has any knowl- 
edge of this subject, and resolve to fight against this mon- 
strous crime until it ceases to exist. Marries ©. MITCHELL. 


Osceota, Iowa, Dec. 25, 1883. 

Mr. Eprron: For your persistent efforts to abolish supersti- 
tion I admire your paper; for helping to knock all the gods 
from their pedestals, I commend you; for contributing with 
Ingersoll to knock the bottom ont of hell, I giv you great 
credit. But high above all these considerations I honor you 
for the recent indications that your efforts are likely not to be 
limited exclusivly to metaphysics—to gods and devils, to heaven 
and hell, to celestial affairs only. In your recent numbers are 
indications that point to a protest against the grievous wrongs 
for many years perpetrated against honest labor in this world. 
Some indications in your late paper recognized the fact that 
both the old parties are corrupt, and care for naught but the 
“spoils.” Haughty monopoly and down-trodden honest labor 
are in a great measure the results of party lobbying all sorts of 
injustice through Congress. Reform of any kind is out of the 
question by means of the old parties; and any paper that is so 
far in advance of its compeers as clearly to admit this propo- 
sition is greatly to be commended. Gerald Massoy's hymn, 
“The People’s Advent,” is prophetic, and a few good papers 
like Tur TRUTH Serxer, in the van of progress, will help to 
fulfil the prophecy. Would any ono paper, belonging to the 
“associated press,” be willing to admit, or dare to hint, that 
the two old parties hav outlived their usefulness (useful now 
only to monopoly and oppression)? Yet such is the fact. 

F. J. EMARY. 


JACKSON, Micu., Feb. 13, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I herewith send you an account of a church 
row, as I clip it from our daily: Ana, Onto, Feb. 12th.—A dis- 
graceful scene occurred at the Baptist church Sunday morning 
and in the evening, which was only stopped by the interference 
of the police. At the meeting of the Sunday-school in the 
morning, Deacon D. A. Wood, a leader of one faction of the 
church, declared the election of a Mr. Enos as assistant super 
intendent of the Sunday-school null and void, and made some 
very uncomplimentary remarks. Superintendent Cary ran 
down from the pulpit, and, shaking his fist under tho deacon’s 
nose, commanded him to sit down. ‘The deacon's friends arose 
to his rescue, and commanded Cary to sit down. Tho two fac- 
tions then cried out, ‘Sit down !” ‘Cover me up with saw- 
dust!” “No gamblers allowed to vote here!” etc. The super- 
intendent endeavored to dismiss school, but the deacon com- 
munded his party to remain, as he desired to hold prayer-meet- 
ing. and rallied his forces by singing, ‘‘ Hold the Fort.” One 
faction left and the other remained. Tn the evening the church 
was filled to overflowing with the curious, in anticipation of 
another row, as three members who were expelled from the 
church were to hav their trial. Promptly at 7:30 o’clock the 
music began; the deacons jumped to the floor; sometimes as 
many as twenty persons were yelling at one time, Roughs 
who had congregated cheered, women screamed, and every- 
thing was confusion. The police finally quelled the riot, and 
the meeting closed without attaining any result or receiving 
the benediction. J. B. STOCKIIAM. 


New ALEXANDRIA, O., Jan. 20, 1884, 

Mr.gEprror: In rosponse to your call for names, quito a 
number hav, occured to me, and with a hope for their men- 
tal liberty and to increase tho circulation of your worthy 
paper, you gct them. They are, I affirm, cach and overy ono, 
persons who are governed by their own thought and whom I 
should love to see liberated from the last of the threutening 
chains of their infamously diabolical superstition. And T 
would proffer a suggestion. If your “ Catalog of Liberal and 
Scientific Books” is not too expensiv, send them to a fow 
parties, keeping a memorandum of the names, and observe 
the result. 

The reason is this: persons reared jn orthodox families are 
taught that nono object to Christianity but the lowest types 
of characters with whom it interferes, and then it is only be- 
cause they hav not reflected upon its ‘ most wonderful truths;” 
and if hearing and disbelieving stil), they were, beyond all 
doubt, special instruments of the devil and invariably big- 
oted ignoramuses. ? 

Now this is the influence your catalog had on me. There are 
names of the most profound scholars and scientists—Haeckel, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Humboldt, et al—either defying Christianity 
openly or giving their voices to scientific productions from 
which the Infidel gets his foundation. Now, I don’t like to 
say it, but it staggered my confidence in my Christian instruc- 
tors at once. However, reflection caused me to think thcir ex- 
perience was not dissimilar to mine up to that time and that 


pages of that little book, roused n spirit to investigate for my- 
self; hence, besides several dollars’ worth of Freethought 
works, I am a subscriber to your paper. This is only a sug-' 
gestion, remember, and I feel that I’m a Liberal. R. H. R. 


Lawrencr, Mass., Feb. 7, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Find inclosod 35 cents, for which please send 
me ‘‘Crimes of Preachers,” also “False Claims,” by John E. 
Remsburg. 

As the ministers throughout the country hav organized for 
the purpose of influencing legislation in favor of more strin- 
gent divorce laws, etc, a copy of “Crimes of Preachers” 
should be placed in the hands of each member of the different 
legislatures, that the hypocrisy of the clergymen may become 
apparent and thus lessen their influence among law-making 
bodies. Cannot some such plan be devised? J. P. Trrzs0n. 


Joust, Inr., Fob. 10, 284. 

Mn. Eprror: What do we kuow of nature beyond mattor and 
electricity and magnetism? I believe these to be tho triune 
God, and why look for something that does not exist? I be- 
lieve that electricity and magnetism acting upon matter consti- 
tute the soul; and when the body dies, it passes back to its 
great fountain, and the soul also returns to its fountain. Ibe- 
lieve that matter always did and always will exist, and also the 
soul (or magnetism and electricity); and soul and body both 
lose their identity. 

Now, I will try to giv my view of Spiritualism. Thore are 
‘mediums ”—I call them connecting wires—and they are hn- 
man bodies, but connect with this groat fountain, their mate- 
rial body, with the soul fountain, and form images to suit their 
imaginations. If not, why hav difforent teachers? I should 
think that they would hav ono spiritual teacher, and that he 
would teach all aliko. I think thoro is an ethereal telegraph 
that will yet bo discovered by which a person may, here in 
America, commune or converso with another living porson in 
any part of the globe, T wish some ono wonld consider and let, 
me know if I am wrong. 

When we can once learn what constitutes tho soul, a gato 
will be opened botween the orthodox and tho Liberals, Then 
we can answer, when asked tho question, What becomes of the 
soul ? that it has gone to its clement with its fonntain-head; I 
think this would harmonize Liberals and Spiritualists when 
once established. 

There aro a great many Liboralists in this city, and what we 
want is that two or threo good lecturers should como horo and 
speak. We hav 20,000 inhabitants, but tho city is governed by 
Jesuit influence. Every saloon-kveper is n Roman Catholic. 
We hay threo or four Catholic churches, ono German, and iwo 
Trish, and, T beliovo, onè at the rolling-mills. Our polico jus- 
tice is a Gorman and a Liberalist, T am a cripple, and hay to 
use two eanes to walk with, or I should try to start a Liberal 
League. I am doing all I cnn to hav ono formed. Our city 
has improved morally since the liquor licenso was raised to 
one thousand dollars. Tasked two brothers, liverymen, if they 
would read Remsburg’s lecture. “Oh, yes;” they had ‘noth. 
ing else to do nights and Sundays;” so L gave Trn Tree 
Srexer to one of them on Sunday morning, and went. across 
the street. When I returned, tho other followed mo and 
handed me the paper, saying, That's a nasty paper-—it is not. 
fit to read,” ‘Lhe men are Roman Catholies, We hav two 
Presbyterinn, two Methodist, one or two Lutheran, and how 
many more churches I don't know. 5. G. Sconnay. 

Hexene, Nns., Feb, 29, 1884. 

Mr. Entorn: I recoived the pamphlets and Axnvat, all right. 
The Annxvar is immenso. I had no idoa of its real value till 
I read it, and cannot understand how yon got so mneh to- 
gether in such grand style for tho insignificant sum of twenty- 
five centa. 

“Falso Claims” is n clincher; so is “Crimes of Preachers.’ 
They must be tho means of making the saints feel very nn- 
comfortable. What rascals they are! and Billings bas mada 
them apponr in full dress. 

“Tho Problems of tho Universo” is in every respect a mas- 
terpieco. T hay advocated the same ideas for a number of 
years, but was not capablo of dressing my thoughts in such 
grand language, T think Putnam is ono shake ahead of any- 
thing I hav ever seen, and my private opinion, publicly cx- 
pressed, is that it will bo somo time yet befora anyono gets 
even with bim. 

Over thirty years ago F read Painos “Ago of Renson,” and 
had not scen it from that time np to this winter, T hav been 
reading it of late, and must say it is a most wonderfnl book. 
Everything that has been written on tho subject from that 
timo to the present bas added nothing material to it. Thomas 
Paine touched the key-note, and others hav only extended the 
strains, Conld Paine’s writings bo read move, wo wonld hav 
fower crimes of preachers. Let Liberals seo to it that it is 
put into the hands of the young, W. P. Brooks, M.D. 


Froyn, Va, Fob. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eniror: Wo hav been passing through tho dark shad- 
ows of our days, Our littlo babe, the joy and pride of onr 
lives, has been taken from us by the merciless hand of 
‘death. Its age was four and a half months, 

For a little season it came to gladden onr hearts with 
smiles, then it passed away in childhood's morning, when the 
flowers of love and sunshine bloomed. I would gladly hav 
taken its place on death’s sad bed, but alas! that could not 
be. Each one must go through the dark valley alone. 

There is hope until death, and consolation after death. 
The cheering words of Ingersoll wore ever with me during 
the babe’s sickness, ‘In the night of death Hope sees n 
star, and listening Love can henr the rustle of a wing.” 

My one consolation is that its little eyes will never again be 
dimmed with tears. We know that “on the shores of death . 
the sea of trouble casts no wave; hearts of dust do not break.” 
Death touched the weary little heart, and he rests in the bosom 
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of his Mother Earth, with her tender arms thrown lovingly 
around him. In that dreamless sleep called death no cries or 
shrieks of war or famin or distress can awaken him; and so 
we will think of him as resting in calm and peaceful sleep. 
Isaac LEMON, JR. 


Despemons, Texas, Feb. 11, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Next week I will send you cash for four sub- 
scribers. The cause is growing slowly here, and orthodoxy 
gradually decreasing. We want a Liberal lecturer to shake up 

the dry bones and let the light of truth in. ; 
The Independent Pulpit is doing good work in this state. 
The children are delighted with their Corner. ‘‘ Waifs and 
Wanderings” is getting almost as good as “ Golden Throne.” 
The fact of the business is, we Liberals think your paper is 
improving all the time. Now while I think of it, you may 
possibly want just ten dollars, so will send our names and the 
cash.. Wishing you a happy New Year, and a double subscrip- 


tion cash down, the subscriber—ourself—a full-blooded Infidel. 


A. C. Martin, M.D. 


Pomeroy, Wyo. Ter., Feb. 5, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I would like for some one to tell the reason 
why gold is deposited in the natural quartz in higher or moun- 
tainous regions more than any other ore mineral, for we are all 
here to liv and to learn the way and purpose of all things. I 
love to hear the doors of wisdom opened against superstition. 
I think your paper is improving very much. The Children’s 
Corner is a golden thread in the volumes. I would like to hav 
a talk with Mr. Putnam, Mr. Chainey, Mr. Watts, or any other 
sound Freethinker, for the words of such men are nourishing 
to the minds of all who are Liberal. I wish them goodspeed 
into every household, I am trying my best to Liberalize by 
distributing my papers among people who will not consent to 
subscribe. I think that by and by they will walk into the 
ranks. May your paper long liv to send its echo to the remot- 

est bounds of the earth. Henry HENDEE. 


Hant, Micu., Feb. 12, E.m. 284. 

Mr. Eprror: The grand old TRUTH SEEKER comes to hand 
in due time, and the perusal of it givs me much pleasure and 
strength to fight the old theology in this place, as I am a radi- 
cal Liberal and a Materialist. The pious people hav given me 
a through ticket for hell, but on the whole I rather like it, as 
it will assure me of good company, such, for instance, as Paine, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Bennett, and Ingersoll, and hosts of other 
great and good men. If we liv after death I would much 
rather enjoy the society of these men than walk the streets of 
the New Jerusalem with monsters like Calvin, Booth, Guiteau, 
Cook, Comstock, and their ilk, and hav to shout myself hoarse 
in singing praises to the God of such angels. I hav no taste 
for shouting praises to such a God. I do like to talk common 
sense to deluded and creed-bound children of men. Tue 
TRUTH SEEKER helps me much in convincing some of them 
of truth. Long may it liv and prosper. 

Inclosed please find 75 cents, for which please send me the 
TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL, “Problem of the Universe,” and 
Paine’s “Age of Reason.” GILBERT G. GaBRION. 

Casnovia, Micu., Feb. 6, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: We hav a prohibitory law against moral sins 
which is said to hav been given by Moses of old, and I hav 
been offering a premium to any man or preacher that will find 
a prohibitory law against spiritual sins in the Bible, and seeing 
that they hav failed to find it in the Bible, I think we had bet- 
ter hav one. Here itis: 

“Thou shalt not sin against the spirit of the living God. 
Thou shalt not sin against the spirit of the living Christ. Thou 
shalt not sin against the spirits of the living apostles. Thou 
shalt not sin against the spirits of the departed. Thou shalt 
not sin against the spirit of thyself. Thou shalt not sin 
against the spirits of thy follows. Neither shalt thou_ sin 
against the spirits of any kind that are in the universe above 
or on the earth below.” * 

Now, Mr. Editor, a place for everything, and everything in 
its place. He that disobeys the prohibitory law against moral 
sins must hav his punishment in this moral or material 
world, where it belongs. He that disobeys the prohibitory law 
against spiritual sins must hav his punishment in the spirit 
world, where it belongs, providing we can establish the pro- 
hibitory law against spiritual sins. But if it can’t be estab- 
lished, then where is that great scheme gotten up by the so- 
called divines as salvation for the people through the atone- 
ment of Christ? Youre gone, for it was on spiritual sins that 
the atonement scheme was based. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I will leave it to the readers of your paper 
to say whether there is a prohibitory law against spiritual sins 
to be found between the lids of the Bible. R. H. TOPPING. 


Nortarizyp, Mrxn., Feb. 7, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Please excuse my tardiness. I believe this is 
the first time I hav been late since I entered your school. I 
shall make an effort to be prompt in the future, which will 
make excuses unnecessary. 

Mr. Editor, the brief reports through the columns of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER of the proceedings and lectures at the Liberal 
Club, and elsewhere, are very interesting and instructiv; also 
some of the criticisms made at the club are very amusing. I 
would like to see a more complete report of these lectures and 
meetings published in your columns, and less of the “isms” 
that hav been discussed for some time past. The struggle and 
contest that hav been going on between the two schools may 
hay been enthusiastic to some, and amusing to others, while 
many regretted most sincerely that such a spirit of antagonism 
should exist between humanitarians. 

It seems to me that there are other subjects that need to be 
discussed of far more importance to the present welfare of 
humanity than either Materialism or Spiritualism. Asa whole, 
of what benefit has this strife been to either side? Was any 
knowledge gained, or any truths established? Are we not as 
deeply in the fog, and as remote from knowing the truth con- 


cerning existence or annihilation after ‘‘death,” as we were 
before these discussions commenced ? 

If nothing gained, is there any loss? The columns of your 
paper might hav conveyed, to its hundreds of isolated readers 
all over the country, burning truths, the productions of the 
mind and brain of our most eminent thinkers. How many of 
us there are that hav no other facilities for knowing anything 
about grand orations and eloquent lectures but through books 
and papers! And while the latter are the most extensiv circu- 
lating medium, are we not doing injustice to many of the pat- 
rons of THE Truru Seeker in using its columns to discuss 
subjects that we can neither prove nor stibstantiate satisfactorily 
to the world? Gan discussions change a fixed law in nature? 

Yet I hav no fault to find with these discussions nor the 
isms, no more than it seems to me to be unprofitable to discuss 
either Spiritualism or Materialism. I am a Spiritualist, yet I 
hav had no proof nor evidence, but I believe (at least I want 
to believe) there is a conscious state beyond what is 
termed ‘‘death.” I can’t come to the conclusion (though it 
may be true) that ‘death ends all,” nor admit that oblivion is 
better than remembrance, nor annihilation better than exist- 
ence. Neither can I see anything “terrible” in a continued 
life, if it were possible, even in this ‘“‘ wicked” world of ‘sin 
and sorrow,” especially if we never grew old, for they say we 
don’t in the ‘next world.” For my part I like this world 
well enough, and would, if I could, liv “forever” on this 
beautiful globe, where there is more good than evil, more love 
than hate, and more sunshine than clouds. 

Right here I would like to call the attention of the readers 
of your paper to the case of Mr. Heywood. Friends, he is 
not fighting the battles of liberty to gain freedom for himself 
and the Heywoods alone, but for us, and our children too, 
that we may all enjoy the full freedom of our inherent rights, 
rights that are being daily denied us by a bigoted majority. 
And for no other reason than we insist in exploring fields of 
advancement, and advocate truths and ideas that are in ad- 
vance of the times. These narrow-contracted minds would 
usurp every right that a Liberal enjoys, if it were in their 
power; shut our mouths and pens too, if it were possible. 
But, friends, make good use of both. And more! furnish Mr. 
Heywood with the ammunition of war; be it ever so small an 
amount it will be appreciated and thankfully accepted by our 
persecuted and prosecuted brother. 

Not long since I received a letter from Mr. Heywood, and I 
fear that he is, pecunarily, very short, and that he and family 
most suffer before the winter is over unless we unite and come 
to the rescue. 

Friends, let us try and cheer Mr. andı Mrs. Heywood in this 
their hour of need, with money, sympathy, and friendship. 

Tue TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL received. I hav read it all 
through, and must admit that it far exceeded my expectation, 
both in quality and quantity. The choice selection of infor- 
mation it contains is of far more value than four times the 
price of the almanac. I hope every one of your readers will 
send fora copy. The history of the National Liberal League, 
from its foundation up to the present time, is worth twice the 
money, to say nothing of the mirthful story, ‘‘ Big Jack Small,” 
and a thousand and one other good things it contains. And, 
Mr. Editor, if the next ANNuaL will be one-half so good, or 
contain one-half the information, be sure and reserve a copy 
for me, as I should feel that I would be losing. too much valu- 
able information if I could not get one, 

Let me also call the attention of the readers of your paper 
to the lectures of Juliet H. Severance, M.D., now in pamphlet 
form. The fame and ability of this lady, as a public speaker, 
need no comments from any source. She is a monument of 
knowledge, and fearlessly promulgates the most radical re- 
forms and practical questions of the day. All who hav not 
had the opportunity to hear Mrs. Severance should at once 
send sixty cents to 219 Grand avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., for 
five champion lectures; and fifteen cents for her able discus- 
sion of the social question with D. Jones, editor of the Olive 
Branch. We need not mention the,total failure of the gentle- 
man to hold the “fort” against the true and logical weapons 
of Dr. Severance, pa os , Maus, S. J. LENONT. 


Pawtucket, R. I., Feb. 11, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: My attention has been drawn to a correspond- 
ent of yours, Seward Mitchell by name, of Newport, Maine: 
He begins his letter by the statement that his life is spent in 
doing good. Mark that. - He is pained to know that your no- 
ble paper does not belie itself in not condemning what he calls 
the foul murder of Patrick O'Donnell. He classes the English 
government as the most infamous the sun ever shone upon, 
and calls them a conclave of assassins. Yet this pure man 
justifies the assassination of Cary, and calls it a righteous act, 
and is sorry that a bullet or dynamite has not reached the 
miserable soul of Gladstone, and a score of lords and dukes, 
and especially that of Judge Denham. 

Mr. Seward Mitchell, how well the word assassin sounds, 
coming from your lips, condemning and justifying murder in 
the same breath. : 

Letus take the case of Mr. Gladstone. All his long and noble 
life has been spent in lifting up humanity to a higher plane. 
Hundreds of orphan children will miss, and a whole nation 
mourn, the grand old man when his life goes out. He has 
been the best friend Ireland ever had as a British statesman, 
and a humanitarian in the strictest sense of the word. Yet 
you, Mr. Mitchell, would end a long and useful life by the bul- 
let of the assassin. : 

Now let us take the case of the lords and dukes. You want 
a score or more of them shot. You are not particular as to 
numbers. Well, because a man is a lord or a duke, is he 
necessarily a scoundrel? I think not. During the twelve 
years Iwas in the British army and navy, I found them the 
kindest and best officers, far preferable to those that arose from 
the ranks or came in through the ‘horse pipes,” as Jack says. 
They, the aristocracy so called, are taught from infancy to be 
kind and gentle to all, especially to those beneath them. 
There are exceptions, of course, but only exceptions. Now 
for Judge Denham. Could he hav acted otherwise than he 


did under the law? A jury found O'Donnell guilty of delib- 
erate murder. And the prisoner confessed the crime, showing 
that he deserved the death. Butoh! horror of horrors!—the 
detestable hangman! I should like to see Mr. Mitchell’s coun- 
tenance when speaking of that personage. J remember I and 
a lot of Mr. Mitchell’s countrymen spent an evening in a pub- 
lic house in Melbourne, Australia, in 1847. Ina seat at a table 
opposit us sat an individual smoking. As he was alone we in- 
vited him to join our party, which he did, and after a few 
‘glasses he turned out to be one of the best fellows you ever 
saw—full of song, told several capital good stories, and one of 
the best dancers, being able to perform the sailor’s hornpipe 
to perfection. Towards shutting up time we got pretty maud- 
lin, and some of our company hugged and (I think) kissed the 
stranger. Well, he finally left for home, after expressing the 
high regard he felt toward us. Finally the landlord came in 
and informed us we had been entertaining the right honorable 
the city hangman of Melbourne. Never shall I forget the look 
of horror in the countenances of my comrades; they were sober 
in a moment, and their faces were actually green with horror. 
Well, the poor devil was safe from their vengeance, and it was 
well for him he was. 

Now, just let us compare the hangman with the murderer. 
The hangman is simply the executioner of the law, after the 
culprit has been found guilty by a jury of his countrymen. 
But the assassin, what is he? In the first place, he is a cow- 


ard; next he is policeman; next he constitutes himself a mag- . ` 
‘istrate, and issues the committal; he is jury, judge, audience, 


executioner; he is ehaplain, attending to the funeral service, 
undertaker, and often sexton. He is a whole court and every- 
thing belonging to one. He causes children to become father- 
less and motherless, and fathers and mothers to become child- 
less, wives to become widows, and husbands to become wid- 
owers. He robs the home and fireside of all happiness, and 
brands himself a demon. Yet you will find society in the 
world that will take this loathesome thing by the hand and in- 
troduce him to wives and daughters; aye, and eulogize him 
for his crimes. Yes, men will do this that would turn with 
horror from the hangman, who has committed no crime. 

When the Phenix Park murders took place and the news 
reached this country, the Land League here pretended to be 
horror-stricken, and, if I am not mistaken, offered a reward - 
for the apprehension of the murderers. Well, all the ingenu- 
ity of the government was baffied for a long time, when one of 
the murderers came forward and gave state evidence, and the 
wretches were convicted and executed. Then the league al- 
tered its tune, and denounced the government as murderers. 
Now, the evidence such as Carey gave is counted the best of 
evidence, because he testified against himself, and such evi- 
dence is accepted in all parts of the world. 

And now, Mr. Mitchell, where is your evidence that the Eng- 
lish government is a conclave of assassins? Are you aware 
that the English is a representativ government, and that this 
government and its laws are but copies of theirs? Can you 
in this whole world find a more humane and fraternal govern- 
ment than the English? Can you find a nation that has done 
as much for humanity, as much for civilization, as the nation 
you denounce? Look at this United States as a nation, and 
tell me if she would hav been what she is to-day had it not 
been for the help of England. In this very town in which I 
write this letter the first cotton was spun, and the machinery 
made, by an Englishman. Who furnished you with some of 
her best mechanical labor, and with the money to build your 
railroads and many of your public buildings? Who is your 
best customer for your produceandtrade? Think you if Eng- 
land went down to-morrow, that it would not be a great calam- 
ity to this country? I say yes; almost as much as it would be 
to her. 

Let me show you some of the beneficial acts she has per- 
formed. She freed her slaves at a cost of £20,000,000; that, 
you must remember, was only the first cost. Ever since, she 
has been hundreds of thousands of pounds out of pocket by 
the falling off of the products of her colonies, caused by this 
one act of humanity. Next she opened up commerce with all 
the nations of the world. You hav the privilege to trade in 
every port where she has a footing. Your ships hav the privi- 
lege of taking cargoes from one English port to another; and 
that’s a privilege you do not grant to English vessels. Show 
me the place in all the world, that she has possession of, where 
the people are not better off. India is ten times better off 
than under her own princes. Yes, the year before they issued 
the mandate to stop the suttee, over a thousand women were 
burnt at the stake under that horrible superstition. They hav 
opened the country by railroads and canals, 

England has done the same for Canada. You say she has 
done all this for her own interest. Well, whose interest do 
you work for? Has not her interest been the interest of every 
other nation, civilized and savage? Has she not kept ships of 
war on the African coast this last half century, to keep down 
the slave trade? Has she not sacrificed blood and treasure to 
do so? Has that been act of humanity, or has been for self- 
interest ? 

“ Ah! but look at Ireland,” you say. Well, I discussed that, 
subject two years ago in the public press, and it caused a great 
deal of ill-feeling, and that is something I wish to avoid if 
possible. But you must remember it was not all lovely in the 
Green Isle when two different popes requested the English to 
go over and stop the internal wars and bloodshed. But you 
must remember that you are not to punish the present genera- 
tion for the fault of their forefathers on either side. 

I do not think there is a nation on earth so much maligned 
and misrepresented as England is to-day; and I am sorry to 
say it is fostered by a large portion of the press. I don’t envy 
the Englishman that loves his country his situation here, and 
I am quite sure I do not envy the man that does not love his 
nativ land, let him¥be where he will. “With all her faults, I 
love her still,” as one of her great poets said. And, with all 
the hatred and malice, and all the uncharitableness heaped 
upon her, I trast she will overcome all her enemies. 

She has produced some of the brightest names the world 
has ever heard of, in every class. She has brave soldiers, 
and equally brave and hardy sailors, and an indomitably 
spirited and loyal people, with an innate love of fair play; 
and as long as she does justice and loves mercy, she need 
not fear the ravings of a few lunatics that cannot govern 
themselvs and will not be governed. 


Yours, ROBERT Newson. 
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Ghildyen’s Corner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Full River, 


Mass., to whom all Communications for this- 


Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 
; . 
Peek-a-Boo. 

The cUnningest thing that a baby can do 
Is to play for the very first time—Peek-a-boo! 
It will hide its little pink face in its hands, 
Then crow and show that it understands 
What nurse and mamma—and papa, too— 
Mean, when they hide and cry, “ Peek-a-boo É: 
Oh, what a wonderful thing it is, 
When they find that the Baby can, play Ifke this! 
And they every one listen and thiftk it true 
That the baby’s gurgle means ‘* Peek-a-boo.”” 
I wonder if anyone ever knew 
A baby who never played Peek-a-boo. 
I truly think, and believe it is so, 
That the very first baby played Peek-a-boo, 
And the whole world full of the children of men 
Hav all of them played that game since then. 


And while the sun shines and the skies are blue, 
Babies will always play Peek-a-boo. -—Selected. 
ae 


What the Fern Said. 


““Whatan awful storm! Don’tit rain, though? 
It just rushes right along, doesn’t it? Yah— 
ah-ah-aw! What shall we do with ourselvs, 
anyway, this stormy Sunday? I’ve read till 
my eyes ache, and puzzled over the puzzles and 
charades and cross-words in this paper, until 
my head is whirling like a top,:and I feel like 
saying cross words, myself. I say! Eliza Jane, 
wake up and say something.” 

“ What d’ye want, Melissy?” said Eliza 
looking up from her book. f 

“Oan't we do something to pass the time? 
the day seems more than fourteen htmdred 
hours long!” ; 

“O Eliza! what a whopper! I guess you'd be 
pretty tired if it was only one-fourteenth as 
long,” said Herbert, yawning, and reaching out 

. to tickle his sister, little Daisy Dumpling, as 
she was called. 

“ Let's play meeting, for a change,” said Me- 
lissa. “It will be real fun.” l 

“ How do you play it ?” inquired Eliza Jane. 

‘‘Why, hav a regular meeting—preaching, 
Singing, and like that, you know.” 

“ And praying?” queried Herbert. 

“We can omit that if you wish,” she an- 
swered. 

“But the worst of it is, who will be the 
preacher? Now, if Job were only here—you 
know he talks with trilobites and rocks, and he 
would be asplendid preacher.” 

“There’s Aunt Delight up-stairs. If sheonly 
would come and preach us a little sermon—but 
I think she is lying down, and I will not dis- 
turb her,” said Eliza. 

“ Auntie ‘Light isn’t lying down at all; she 
is darning her stockings!” prattled Daisy Dump- 
ling. 

“ Well, Daisy, please go and ask her if she 
will be kind enough to come below and preach 
tous. Come, trot along; there’s a dear.” 

Daisy did not wait to be told a second time, 
and, after a few minutes, reappeared leading 
Aunt Delight by the hand. 

“O Aunt Delight, we're ever so glad you 
came! We want to hav a little meeting at 
home, here. We can’t go out anywhere, it 
storms so; and we want you to be the minis- 
ter. Women can preach as well as men—and 
lecture, too; can't they ?” 

‘« Caudle lectures!” whispered the big broth- 
er, Cecil, laughing, while he pinched Daisy's 
chin. 

“Where shall I take my text?” inquired 
Aunt Delight. 

“ Anywhere you please—but let us sing first. 
Daisy shall sing a solo. Go ahead, Dumpling! 
Don’t stand there looking at your shoes all out 
at the toes, so bashfully. Sing, you little ras- 
cal!’ And Eliza Jane pulled Daisy’s dress play- 
fully. 

After some coaxing, Daisy commenced—. 

“ There was a rat who went to mill, 
And when he’d ate of corn his fill—” 
«Well, what did he do then ?—go on,” said 
Herbert. 

“‘He—he—he— just rolled over and went 
to sleep!” And the little girl ducked her head 
behind the lounge. 

Daisy had forgotten the other part, and fin- 
ished with a little original matter, at which 
they all laughed. 

“ Now, you must keep very still,” said Aunt 
Delight, as she took from her pocket a piece of 
slate rock, beautifully impressed with fern- 

leaves. ‘‘There is a story—a true story— 
printed on this rock; and now I will personate 
the fern, and tell it to you, just as itis written.” 


Jane, 


A 


continent, Lake Superior. 
were drained off, and left muddy, soft, warm 


‘Oh, do!” exclaimed the whole congrega- 


| tion. 


And then Aunt Delight—or, the fern—began: 
‘ Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. I 
hav come a long distance to meet you, and I 
hope I see you well. I was born in what is 
called the Carboniferous age, which means the 
age of coal. I cannot tell my exact age—not 
because I am a lady and ladies are not expected 
to tell their ages, but because I really cannot 
remember; but I am, probably, without any 
exaggeration, not far from a hundred thousand 


years old. At the beginning of the period in 
which I was born, it is said that the Atlantic 
ocean passed through what is now southern 
New York, and west through Ohio, and across 
what is now known as the Mississippi valley, 
while the Gulf of Mexico went north as far as 
the middle of Iowa.” 


“Where were the great lakes?” inquired 


Herbert. 


“ There was but one great lake then, on this 
Slowly the waters 


earth, which, the dense, moist air pressing 
upon it, soon began to be like a hot-house.” 


«Where were all the folks?” asked Melissa. 
“ There were no human beings then, no air- 


breathing animals whatsoever—there never 
had been any at that time, for they could not 


breathe the carbonic acid gas that was all about. 
But we ferns could liv, and we did liv, and 
grew to be as big as giants. We were not like 
the little waving, feathery things you call ferns 
to-day, but we were taller than oak-trees, and 
were full of rich, dark green-foliage. Some of 
us had drooping sprays of flowers, but the 
most of us were clothed in leaves only, and re- 
sembled umbrellas, spread and covered with 
feathers and fringes. There were great trees 
of other kinds, and the trunks were not rough 
and scraggy as at the present time, but smooth 
and handsome as carved marble. You hav, 
doubtless, been in a wet swamp, and jumped 
from: hillock to hillock, noting, at the same 
time, the spongy, yielding ground that seemed 
to settle beneath your feet. This typifies the 
state’of the earth at that period, only then it 
was on a grander, greater scale. There were 
club-mosses, as you call them now, more than 
sixty feet high!” 

“Oh! O-h-h!” they all exclaimed in a breath. 


“Yes; and toad-stools as high as this house! 
And they were under my feet, for the tree 
upon which I grew was a foot and a half in 


_|diameter, or through its trunk. There were 


no birds then, and only a few insects hum- 
ming about, and a very, very few flowers of 
dull colors. We grew all tangled up together, 
in hot, sultry silence. Finally, we dropped, 
and from our bodies sprang more vegetation. 
This process went on and on, for thousands 
and thousands of years, and all -the time we 
were steadily at work, bottling up~ heat and 
light for future generations, for, as we dropped 
on the soft, peaty earth, we gradually hardened 
by the aid of time and gaseous changes, into 
the coal that makes your bright, warm fire to- 
day. Growth and decay, birth and death, 
filled the centuries. The waters would sweep 


away and new forests would spring up, and 
thus the leaves, branches, lichen, mosses, trees 
came to be coal, and the mud, sand, and peb- 
bles, washed in by the waters, were changed 
into sind-stone, shales, or clay, and as we 
leaves were pressed into the sand mud, we re- 
mained there when these substances became 
shales, etc. Thus, in a coal mine, may be seen 
the most beautiful, artistic, and wonderful tra- 
ceries of foliage and plants, flung in wild yet 
graceful luxuriance all around. You would fancy 
yourselvs in fairy land, or in some enchanted 
grotto, and would almost reach out to pluck 
the delicate leaves, mosses, and branches that 
elfin fingers had seemingly traced upon the 
walls. It would take twelve hundred years 
of the richest vegetation of this epoch of time 
in which you liv to make vegetable matter like 
that found in a single coal-seam six inches 
thick, so you can judge of the time it required 
to paint these pictures on the walls of your 
coal mines. I am only the impression of a 
little fern-leaf, but I hav tried to tell you, as 
simply as I could, a little bit of the history of 
world building. Step by step, as blocks, one 
upon another, so age upon age has come and 
gone. As Prof. Denton beautifully said—‘As 
the stars sink, one by one, in the west, and 
new stars rise in the east, to be succeeded by 
the dawn, and then the day, so through the 
night of the past sank the old life-forms to be 
succeeded by the new, approaching nearer to 
the dawn of the day, in whose morning we liv.’ 
Amen.” 

Cecil had drawn nearer the group, and the 
father and mother had come in to the meeting. 
The parrot also had been, apparently, an in- 
terested listener, and screamed out, ‘Amen! 
Molly put the kettle on! Amen!” 


over the great forests and sink‘them, then float 


They gave Aunt Delight a vote of thanks, 
and declared it the best meeting they had ever 
attended. 

Daisy Dumpling, when invited to sing again, 
said, ‘No! I hungry! I fant some bread and 
butter!” 

Eliza Jane went to wait on Daisy, and thus 
the meeting broke up, while the parrot screamed 
again, “Amen! Amen!” 

(Just as we had finished the above, we re- 
ceived an interesting communication from’ a 
friend residing in a coal mining district, and 
bearing upon the same subject. It will appear 
in the Corner next week. We take this oppor- 
tunity to thank our friends who hav kindly as- 
sisted in this, as well as our puzzle department; 
and, also, we would express our sincere appre- 
ciation of the hearty welcome with which the 
Children’s Corner has been met. We are re- 
ceiving scores of letters every week, testifying 
to the importance and usefulness of our work, 
and, while seeking a continuance of favors for 
our Corner, we shall endeavor, as heretofore, 
to make it as bright, attractiv, and interesting 
as possible—Ep. CHILDREN’S CORNER. ] 
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Our Puzzle Box. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
81. 
Place two more figures with the two above, 
and make it read less than eighty-one. 
H. Van PELT. 


WORD PUZZLE. 
My whole consists of seven letters. 
My 4, 2, 3, 1 is what some people sleep on. 
My 5, 6, 7 is a domestic fowl. 
My whole is where your food is cooked. 
HERBERT O. POWLER. 


WORD PUZZLE. 
My whole consists of seven letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4 is a mineral. 
My 5, 6, 7 is a fluid. 
My whole is used to light. ` 
HERBERT O. POWLER. 


A BIDDLE. 

Sometimes I hav four little wheels, 
Sometimes a little buggy stand; 
No horse or beast my burden feels— 
Drawn only by the human hand. 


I hav four legs, but, strange to tell, 
Only a single foot is mine; 
But for my head ’twould do as well, 
If you would only thus incline. 
Irwin, Iowa. J. K. P. BAKER. 


A [PROGRESSIV SQUARE 
Demands our care. 
The word to write first 
Is a word can be reversed. 
Forward it must show 
The ocean's ebb and flow; 
Backward, nothing less 
Than to oversee the press; 
The second names a ‘‘thought” 
That to the mind is brought; 

“ Beloved” means the word 
Which we take for the third; 
And last the “‘spikes of corn” 
Must our little square adorn. 

Irwin, Iowa. J. K. P. BAKER. 


PALINDROMIC CHARADE. 


Observe two coaches on the track, 
And as they stand thus back to back, 
A wond’rous change comes o'er the scene— 
The cars become a “‘ car marine;” 
No car at all, but a ship discern, 
With a pork’s tail often at its stern; 
But not for a whistle, I’ll be bound, 
For it never here givs forth a sound. 
Irwin, Iowa. “© > J. K. P. BAKER. 
NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
We all know that the chapters in the Bible 
are all numbered with lettersinstead of figures 
—IV. for four, IX. for nine, etc. 
Now, place IX. and add to it and make it 
read less than nine. H. Van PELT. 
—e 


Correspondence. 

THOMASTON, Conn., Feb. 23, 1884. 
Dear Miss Wixon: My papa takes TuE 
TRUTH SEEKER, and likes it very much; and 
I like it, too, since the Children’s Corner is in 
it. I am thirteen years old. Igo to school, 
and study reading, writing, spelling, arithme- 
tic, and history. I hav studied philosophy and 
geography, but am through with them now. I 
hav a Steele’s ‘“‘ Fourteen Weeks in Astronomy,” 
and the same in geology, and am going to hay 
a Steele’s zoology, and a Barnes’s ‘History of 
France.” The answer to Fannie’s puzzle is 
“Brainerd,” and to Ida's is “Corning.” Al- 
though I hav never seen you, still I am your 

true friend, Gro. E. BALDWIN. 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 2, 1884. 

Lovers Miss Wrxon: I want to write you a 
letter, but I ’fraid you cannot read such poor 
writing. All Iam is seven years old, and my 
name is Susie, same as yours; but my other 
name is different. I hav never been to school. 
but my mamma teaches me at home. I rea 
your stories, and I am going to write stories 
when I grow big. I hava cat. His name is 
Roger Williams, and he is all over black. I 
hav six dolls, and one has lost aneye. It had 
a catrack on it. I love her all the same. I 
love you, too, more than tongue can tell. 

Susie BUFLER, 
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Liberal Meetings. 


gus and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in the, 
mited States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no- 
tices of their meetings published in this column free if the 
officers will send them to us.) 
. OHIO. ` 
CLEVELAND. ——The Liberal League meets - 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 P.M., in the hall 
on the corner of Ontario and Bolivar streets. 
Exercises—lectures and discussion. : 


MAINE. 


Portianp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
p.m. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 

PortuanD.—Mr. C. Beal holds meetings 
every Sunday afternoon and evening, at 
Academy Hall, Second and Salmon streets, 
where he givs lectures, readings, recitations, 
and music. All are invited to attend. Ad- 
mission 10 cents. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.-—-Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The ‘Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday. 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


PuriuapenpH1a.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o'clock, and 7:30 
o’clock, p.m., for lectures and free debates. 
Tae Trurn SEEKER and Liberal books for 
sale. 

PirtssurcH.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Newarz.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
eussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 


CANADA. 


Monrrgan.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evoninge per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. S. Wilson 
President, M. O’B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


Aupany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 r.m. Lecture at 7:30 r.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the clty. Admission free. 

New Yorr Crry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o'clock, 
for a lecture and discussion, at German 
Masonic Temple, 220 East 15th street. Ad- 
mission 6 cents. Monthly cards 20 cents. 
Membership fee $3.—~The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 65 Weat 
33d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 65 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o'clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.——New York City 
Ladies’ Spiritualist Aid Society, permanently 
located at 171 East 69th street. Wednesday, 
at 3 p.m.——Frobisher College Hall, 23 East 
14th street, near Broadway. The People’s 
Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 and 
7:30 p.M.-——229 East 48th street. Inspira- 
tional Lectures and Psychometric Readings 
every Sunday at 11 and 7:30 o'clock. 

Brooxnyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 am. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.—The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o’clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited.——The South 
Brooklyn Spiritual Society meets at Brauns 
Hall, 5th avenue, corner of 23d street, on the 
first and third Fridays of each month.—— 
The Brooklyn Spiritual Fraternity. Friday 
evening conference meetings will be held in 
the lecture room of the church of New 
Spiritual Dispensation, Clinton avenue, be- 
tween Park and Myrtle avenues, at 7:30 p.m 
— The Philosophical Association meets 
every Sunday afternoon in the Assembly 
Room of Wright’s Business College, Broad- 
way. corner of Fourth street, E. D., at 3 P.m. 
Public cordially invited. Doors open at 
2:30 P.M. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 
A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE. 
Price 10 cents. For sale at thisoffies. 
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| thing, shows that they always pass ‘rough’ scale, ‘not only, but. of svetog else alba 
| three stages e that they a to these three stages | Ver: It will rightly name everything and’ ex- 
in the development of music; the second stage actly express all thoughts and ideas, as no 
being as nearly as possible opposit in character | other ee does or can. . The elementy 
My Horse Sultan. to the first, while the third combines the char- forms and elementary colors correspond to an 
l acteristics of the first and second, with some- | &cho the tones of the scale; so do the elements 
. 7. He was the parting gift of one I loved; thing new added as the result of the combiria-| Of all things whatsoever. But’ these four do- 
>..  , One-half the blood within his veins that moved tion. Thus, in music, rhythm and melody. are'| Mains; music, speech, form, and color, furnish 
_ Was warm and glowing where Arabla’s sun - opposit in character, while. harmony combines the four leading. methods of expression of in- 
` Had shone upon his ancestors; and one, rhythm and melody, but is something more | herent meaning, and from this standpoint are 
The stronger half and calmer, came to him than melody added to rhythm. Harmony may of leading importance,” 
Through Norman mothers, with their ‘strength ot] be called the rhythm of melodies. ‘This order. If we know the meaning of the colors and of 
Umb, ` | of development goes on continually repeating the tones of the musical scale, we can repre- 
Their width of chest, and loving, lustrous oyes, . | itself on higher and higher planes sent music by color, not by arbitrary, assign- 
Wide, soft, and tender, like those Norman skies. Music was first written for the voice, but the | ments; but by. corresponding meaning. And 


does the Voice, in solo and: éhotad, parnnes: sall 
musical instruments. 

Dr. Joseph Rodes Buchanan, the greatest 
psychologist. of the day, says that a teacher’ 
with a pleasant voice, expressing high moral 
quality, will cultivate the moriul character: of. 
her pupils, by the mere tones of her voice, 
without saying a word about morals, more than 
would a.teacher with an unpleasant voice who’ 
should teach them all the moral maxims in the 
world. Mental culture. comes chiefly throu h 
the eye; moral culture through the ear and the 
voice. +The culture of the Voice, and of the 
ear, then, is of primary importance. The best `. 
means of culture is singing, and Tonic Sol-fa wpe y 


I never gave to man a love go strong; staff notation has been developed, to its, present | this will be found to ‘be of immense impor- is the way.tolearn singing. In this connection 
For woman not one friendship lived so long; complication by the great masters, who wrote | tance in teaching MUSIC. o n a a I desire to call yonr attention to] Dr. Bucbanan’s 
No joy so great has ever come to me mainly for the orchestra, the voice in thig stags A great poet Says: : : book a : a ear ante | Every .one of. 
. With music, eloquence, or poetry, , l ` ‘of development of music being secondary. “ you should read it. et 
As when in saddle, to his graceful tread, : the third stage of development, upon which we To. pee Hetil ce objects of the uiiverse The science of analogy shows ‘that the prin-’ i 
I skimmed the plains, or through the valley sped. | are now entering. the voice will regain its.su-| A1 are ten to me, and I must find what the ciples, and laws of music are the: principles: ; 
‘He had a rare intelligence, and knew premacy, instruments will be secondary, and writing means.” and laws' of the tniverse; that the inherent ._ 
Each word I spoke to him, and soon he grew the notation will be primarily designed for * meanings of theelements of music are the in- 
To greet my coming with a gladful neigh, ` writing music for the voice. The Tonic Sol-fa It is because of this correspondence in mean- herent meanings of ‘the elements of all things 
- And part from me with saddened eyes. Each day. | notation is a product of this third stage of de- ing of the elements of all things. that we ‘dre | whatsoever; ‘that the laws of thusical harmony » 
‘this strong affection dwelt within my heart, ` | velopment and is primarily designed for writ- enabled to ‘find what, the writing means.” | are the laws of harmony everywhere; and that’. 
Until the hand of Death forced us apart. ing music for the voice. This correspondence of part to part, of the | the laws of development in music aré.the’laws 


elements of oné department to the elements 
fof every other, of the mode and order of de- 
velopment in.one to the mode ‘and order of de- 
velopment in every other, this-echo of, likeness 
and meaning, throughout the universe, is 
called analogy. This analogy is, because it 
must be... The scienceof analogy is the science 
of scienceg,. ., sad D 

Through , the knowledge of these inherent 
meanings and of this science.of analogy, and 
by observing’ the coursè of development, in 
those departménts:or domains of thé universe 
which ‘hav been-largely developed, we can pre- 
dict, the. course of development of the other 
domains. _Music,, as a domain of the universe, 
has been more largely developed by man than 
; | any other. ` Music is the key-note of the uni- f 
Verse, regarding the universe as a'grand har- 
monic composition.” : Music is the ‘interpreter 
of the meaning, of all things. 

Tonic Sol-faists hav made. another, discovery 
of vast importance. They hav discovered the 
true order of the presentation of the subject of 
music to-thé mind of the learner, the true 
method of teaching music, and, by analogy, the 
trué method of teaching every subject whatso- 
ever. To teach the recognition of the tones of 
the scale by their inherent character is a great 
step, but'the other is still more important. I 
mean the order in which the tones of the scale 
are taught; do, so, mi, re, ti, fa, la—1, 5, 3, 2, 
7, 4, 6B—and, by analogy with the meaning of 
the ‘tones, all that that implies, . Though prog- 
ress is being constantly made, the educational 
methods in use in ourschools are still*compara- 
tivly crude ånd- unscientifié. You ‘all’ chow |" - 
that the learning of Tonic Sol-fa develops an 
enthusiasm in the pupils, and that there is. & 
rapidity of acquirement of the subject, such as 
does not take place'in the learning of anything 
else whatsoever that is taught in-our schools: 
Why is this? It:is because the method: of, 
teaching Tonic Sol-fa.is the right method, ‘and 
the ordinary educational methods are wrong. 
If the methods used by the Tonic Sol-faists in| - 
teaching musi¢ were applied ‘to the teaching of |’ 
.all else taught in ourschools, everything taught 
would. be interesting : to learn and easy of ‘ac- 
quirement, and an enthusiasm would be devel- 
oped corresponding to that developed by Tonic 
Sol-fa. If this method has changed music from 
the dullest and dreariest subject to the most 
interesting one-tayght in our schools, what will 
-its effect not be when applied to those subjects 
generally considered more interesting than 
music? When Tonic Sol-fa is generally taught 
ih schodls, teachers will bégin to inquire why, 
it develops such ~e thusiasm, and why music} | 
taught by its methods'isso easily and thoroughly |’ 
learned; and the time is. coming when’ that 
method, as. now used, and to be still further 
developed and and applied, will be the educa- 
tional method. Thus you see that the intro- 
duction and spread of ‘onic Sol-fa is the most 
important: educational movement of the age 
—the introduction of the ‘true educational: 
method of the future. 

The secret of success of Tonic Sol-fa i is that 
it ig in harmony with. the universal laws of 
[progress and development, and, being 80, it has: 

ad a steady growth iu the right direction. Its’ 
history. shows that it has taken no step back- 
ward, but has slowly and surely grown to its: 
present degree of perfection; and it is capable, 
of still’ further development in the same line.: 
It is-not a mere temporary expedient that at’ 
some time in the future is to be set aside for’ 
something different, but whatever changes it: 
may pass through they will bein harmony with. 
the principles that underlie it, and the grand: 
tree of the future will be one with the sa ling: 
of to-day, Being true in principle and devol- 
‘opment, itis, in the nature. of things, perma- 
nent, and must’ become universal. Not only 
will all who learn to sing be taught by its meth- 
ods, but all will learn to sing and all will be 
taught by its methods, ` 

‘The Tonic Sol-fa notation is primarily de- 
signed for writing music for the voice. Some 
object to it on that account, and assert that 
voices trained to sing in the true musical scale, 
instead of the tempered scale used by most in- 
struments, sing out of harmony with instru- 
ments. Well, so much the worse for the instru- 
ments. That shows they are imperfect as com-. 
pared with the voice. The human voice is the 
model instrument, combining drum, pipe, and 
lyre, and the problem i is not how to lower the 
voice to the imperfect standard of our present 
musical instruments, but how to raise instru- 
ments to the more perfect standard of the hu- 
man voice; and instruments which can: only 
use the imperfect tempered scale will giv place 
in the future to those that use the true scale. 
The musio of the future, written Fino past for 
the voice, will surpass the music o acu as 


In Mr. Sedley Taylor’ s lecture on the “Tonic 
‘Sol-fa Movement,” printed in the June; num- 
ber of the Tonic Sol- fa Advocate, he shows that 
the development of musical notation has been 
-| parallel with, or similar to, the development: 
J of astronomy; that the idea of the “fixed do,”: 
with the other tones revolying around it and 
all related to it, corresponds to the idea of the 
fixed earth, with the sun, moon, and stars re- 
volving around it;,and that as the false idea of 
the fixed earth has been replaced. by the true 
one of a movable and moving earth, so thé 
method of the “fixed do” has been replaced: 
‘by that of the “movable do.” Mr. Taylor, in 
this article, also compares the relation existing 
among the tones: of a melody to a system of 
government, and says: 
: “In all but the most rudimentary tunes a 
point is soon reached where one of the subject 
notes—or even’an entire outsider, owning no 
allegiance ‘to the ruling “tonic—seizes the 
scepter and reduces his predecessor to a pri- 
vate station, or it may be even subjects him to 
total extinction. Instances of such superces- 
sion meet us at every turn in music under the 
name of ‘modulations,’ or changes of key. 
A question of cardinal importance now pre- 
sents itself. Suppose that, with our simple 
form of notation, we hav. written down the 
opening notes of a melody in relation to their 
tonic, and that we come upon a modulation 
and the accession of a new tonic, What is to 

be done here? Are we to go on writing down 
| our notes in reference'to the dethroned tonic 
—a relation ‘which -has practically. ceased ‘to 
exist—or shall we by a suitable- ~expedient 
cause our notation to indicate henceforth the 
relation which ‘these notes bear to the new- 
crowned tonic, and so deliberately recognize 
and giv effect to accomplished facts?” ` 

Which is equivalent. to saying that: the 
‘limited monarchy” dynastic form of govern- 
ment is more rudimentary than that in which: 
the real ruler is.recognized: to be such, and 
that the present system of government in ‘Eng. 
land is like the ‘fixed do” system in musie, 
The inference is, that there is a higher form of 
government than the present English form. of 
government. 

This is the era of great discoveries, which, 
are of far-reaching: importance to humanity, 
and Tonic Sol-faists hav made and are making 
great practical use of one of the greatest dis- 
coveries that was ever made by man. I mean 
the discovery of what are called the ‘mental 
effects” of the tones of,the.scale. It had long. 
been known that a ‘ditferéhce in feeling or’ 
character was observable.in ‘music written in 
different keys, that certain keys wers best 
adapted to certain kinds of music, but it re- 
mained for the Tonic Sol-faists to discover 
that this character—this mental effect—be- 
longs primarily to the tones of the scale, which 
constitute the key-notes of ‘the different kinds 
of music. . The tones of- the scale are the 
‘elements of music. You know that you do not 
assign these mental effects.to these tones, but 
that you discover them there, that they are in- 
herent in the tones themselvs, that the tones: 
are laden with this meaning by nature’ itself.: 
Now, do you suppose that. the tones of the 
scale are the only things in the universe that 
hav inherent meaning? These mental effects 
are easily felt in music, because music appeals. 
primarily to the feelings; but do you suppose 
that this universe ‘is so ‘lacking in harmonic 
structure that the elements of only one depart- 
ment of it hav inherent meaning, that nature 
has made an exception in the case of music? 
Is it not more reasonable to suppose that there 
isin the elements of every department of a 
harmonious universe, something which ‘corre- 
sponds to the mental ‘effects of the elements of 
music? ‘That ifthe elements of music hav in- 
‘herent meaning, the elements of everything 
else must also hav inherent meaning, which 
‘you may not yet hav discovered? 

It is a universal truth that the elements of: 
music, not only, but of everything else what~ 
soever, hav inherent meaning. It is also true 
that the elements of many departments of the 
universe are known, and what is more impor- 
tant, that the inherent meanings of these 
elements hav been discovered and that they 
correspond to, repeat, echo, the inherent 
meanings of the tones of the scale. 

These tones of the scale are primarily the 
tones or sounds of the human voice. But we 
also recognize other sounds—the speech sounds 
of the human voice, the elements of language 
—and these also ‘hay inherent meaning, which. 
has been definitly discovered, and this dis- 
covery founds the new universal language -of 
the futute, which is capable of exactly express- 
ing iu spoken words, bags of inherent meaning, 
the inherent meanings of the tones of the 


of development everywhere. The: great poets’: 

hav felt the truth of this. Emerson, in many 

respects the greatest poet that.ever lived, oftert.. 
expresses. it in-his poems, as in the following: ` 

“For the world was built in order, 

`- And the atoms march in tune; 

Bee the pipe, and Time the warder, 

Cannot forget the sun, the moon, : 

: Orb and atom-forth they. prance, ase 

_ When they hear from the far the rune. 

” None‘so. backward in'‘the troop, 

When the music and the dance 

Reach his place and circumstance, 

But knows the sun creating sound” Y ; 

In “ Woodnotes” he makes the pine-tres siy: 

*  “Hearken! Hearken!  , me 

If thou wouldst know the mystic. song ` 

` Chanted when the sphere was young: 

Aloft, abroad, the pæan swells; . - 

(8) wise man! hear’st thou half it tellg? « 

O wise man! hear'st thou the least part? l 

Tis the chronicle of art. j 

-To the open ear it sings 

Sweet the genesis of things, 

Of tendency through endless ages, 

Of star-dust, and star-pilgrimages, 

Of rounded worl: is, of space and time, 

_ Of the old fiood’s subsiding sl mẹ, 

'- Of chemic matter, force, and-form., « 

. Of poles and powers, cold, wet, and warm; : 
The rushing metamorphosis, 
Diasolving all that fixture is, Ns 

‘+ Melts things that be to things that seem, X 

` And solid nature to'a dream. * 

' Oh, listen to the undersong— 3 es 
The ever old, the ever young; .- S.A 
And, far. within those cadent pauses) 
The chorus of the ancient Causes! 
Delights the dreadful Destiny 

_ To fling his voice into the tree, “fee 
And shock thy weak ear. with a note : 
Breathed from the everlasting throat. ‘— 
In music he repeats the pang . i 
Whence the fair flock of nature | sprang. 

O mortal! thy ears are stones; 

These échoes are laden with tones ``; 

Which. only the pure can hear; f 

Thou canst not catch what they recite 

Of Fate and Will, of Want and Right, 

Of man to come, of human life, A 

Of Death and Fortune, Growth and Strife. ae 

j Come’ learn with ; me the ‘fatal song set 

Which knits the world i in music strong.” “ 

Come lift thine eyes to. lofty rhymes, +. : 

Of things with things, of times with times; “ 

Primal chimes of sun and shade, ` s 

- Of sound and echo, man and maid, 

The land reflected in'the flood, 

Body with shadow still ursued. 

For natuye beats in perfect tune, ; 

And rouñds with rhyme her every rune, ` 

Whether she work in land or sea, 

Or-hide underground her alchemy. 

Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, o 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, at- gl 

_ Butit carves the bow of beauty there, 

And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake, 

`` The wood is wiser far than thou; 

The wood and wave each other know. ` 

- Not unrelated, unaffied;: / 

But to each thought and thing allied, 

Is perfect nature's every part, oe ERa 

Rooted in the mighty heart. te Ne 

The poet of the Bible, too, when he says, Pe 

“ The morning stars sang together.” ER a 

In the future this truth will be- generally SEE 

known, and this knowledge will be the key to, eee 

all other knowledge.’ There will be but one pap TS 

inclusiv science, of which all special sciences Ss a. 

will be but twigs and branches, and that one `> <5 45 

science will be the science of the harmony of... *”... 

all things. The educational methods of the 

future will be the methods now used in teach- . 2R 
ing. Tonio Sol-fa, perfected and adapted to | ab 
teaching all other subjects; and a truly ‘royal Bia soe 

road to knowledge” will be trodden by all. In 2 

the future, the culture of the singing and speak-, 

ing voicé, ‘and so of the ear, will be the means eee 

of moral culture, and music will be considered .,... ., 

the most important. subject taught in the . 

schools, the basis of all true education. Then =, | 

thé knowledge of music and the art of singing f 

will be universal and will be the great means 

of harmony in society. Instead of the contests : 

and horrors of war, there will be contests of ces 

cultivated: musical voices, in. peace and har- 

‘mony, and the voice of the people will become 

more nearly than it now is the voice of God. 

In the future all arts, all sciences, all methods . 

-of éducation, physical, méntal, moral, ethical, `. 

and spiritual, the: organization of society, all - 

the life. of’ humanity, will be in harmony with 

‘music. - 

“Ido not intend io scourge y you by showing 


` I watched the luster in his eyes fade ont, 

Sad hour! But he'd no fear of death, no doubt. 

If he had no immortal soul, no part r 
Po liv beyond the heatihg of his heart, 

No spirit ia the gre4t forevermore 

"fo know and love as lt had loved before— 
Af he liy not, and souls are but for man, 
‘fhere’s mystery in the eternal plan. 


i 


For I am sure no human heart e'er beat 
More loyal to iis love.- l’ve yet to meet 
‘A human frlend more stanch and true and brave, 
‘Or one whose friendship could outllv the grave, 
And still my Sultan bad no soul, they say, 
ibs. Sire No death-bed penitence, no yolce to pray— 
x . In fact, no proper requisit of man, 
With which Etèrnity’s wide bridge to span. 


A horse, however human, has no soul; 
A man, howe'er depraved, still claims the whole. 
‘Thy mem'ry, Sultan. sill is dear to me— 
ril mals it not with dark theology. 
— Medora Clark, in John Swinton’s Paper. 
—— 


- Mentor to Telemachus. 


: ` ‘When some old hulk, safe anchored in the bay, 

: ` Watches the well-trlamed shullop,speed away, ' 

/ . With snowy canvas spread to catch the breeze; 
With sharpened, kulfe-like prow to cut the seas, 
Mayhap. the hulk, by sad experience taught, 

Muy deem the shullop’s voyage with dangers 
fraught, ` 


(When some old soldier stiffly walks the street, eer 
And marching columus chance his eye to meet, 
With sllken banner, loud resvunding drum, 
Maybap unhbldden sighs or teardrops come, 

’ For memory mingles with the sbrilling fife 

‘Whe moan that marked some comrade's loss of life, 


’ When sweating miners rise from realms of night 
‘fy coollug upper air and health and light, . 
{ney pass descending cars whose living freight 

. Is happy, sloging men, with hope elate; 
“ Then well they know that soon the song will die 

: aud smiles desert the laughing lip and eye. 


150 looks tho aged on the youthful life, 
‘nat, flushed and hopeful, seeks ‘the maddening 
atrife; 
‘Age marks the graces- that it opce Possessed, 
‘And feels each fancy in the boylsh breast; - 
Wx perience knows life's pitfalls and its snares; 
Tnen, loving, fearing, follows with its prayers. 


Thou, then, Telemachus, meet not with sneers 
Au old man’s counsel, fervent prayers, or tears. 
They oftenest go down to walk the strand, — 

ahs ` Whose all is on the ocean, far from land; : 

\ : ‘The ship when outward bound attracts all eyes 

i More than a navy that at anchor lies. |” 


Where shining headlands balk the seething waves, 
Go look for wrecks and sailors’ unmarked graves, 

x Ott where Calypso combs her golden hair 
ea some hero rests inglorlous in her snare, 
Aud Neptune, who upheaves the yeasty wave, 
Will sing your requiem or become your slave, 


poe Youth gazes onward toward the rising sun, 
` While age looks backward o'er the distance run; 
Age harks to wisdom, hope allures the youth. 
. ‘The gods still leave mankind to find the truth; 
i . Happy the man who can bis past survey 
‘ Nor wish one page, of history torn away. 
wie . =A T. Worden, in the Ulica Observer, 


oP: What Tonic Sol-fa Predicts — A 
aa Glimpse of the Future. 


Music, in its primary development, passed 
through three stages: 1. The Rhythmic; 2. 
* The Melodic; aud 3. The Harmonic. Musical 
instruments were developed in a correspond- 
ing order: 1. The Drum type; 2. The Pipe type; 
u. The Lyre type. Chorus music passed 
through the same threo stages.. In the first 
stage of development men had only the drum 
~ type of instrument, capable only of marking 
~ the rhythm, and they had only the monotonous |' 
‘chant in chorus, the rhythm. being also 
marked by clapping of hands and stamping of 
feet. In the second stage the pipe type of in- 
: strument was added, on which melodies could 
-be played, and melodies were sung.in solo dnd 
a chorus, the marking of the rhythm becoming 
of . less and less prominent. In the third stage 
ee g .the lyre type of instrument was invented, cap- 
‘able of rhythm, melody, and harmony, and 
‘chorus singing became harmonic. Drum and 
pipe instruments were later, however, de- 
veloped to the harmonic degree. In the musi- 
‘eal history of mankind the harmonic stage is 
never found to precede the melodic stage, nor 
„the melodic stage to precede the rhythmio 
‘stage. 
The study of the history of the arts and 
is -soiences; of government, of religion, of all in- 
H j -stitutions among men, in fact, of whatsoever 
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“you. how-far you are.away from that grand fu-|. 
‘ture, but țo'cheer'yow on by showing’ you the] 
glories in ‘store for humanity. . The world is 
now in a transition state, from the old to the 
“new, and ‘Tonic Sol-fa is part of the bridge on |- 
_ which it will pass over.” You-and ‘all teachers 
ånd advocates of Tonic Sol-taare doing a grand 
‘and glorious work. The principles of Tonic 
. Sol-fg are right, its methods are right, and it 
', only. needs-that the logic of its principles and | 
piethods should be still further applied to it in 
order that it may become thé completely. har- |: 
monious structure itis’ capable of being, and. 
fe ‘then’ it will be the prime: model and guide for 
all‘teaching.. Be sure thatthe Tonid Sol-fa 
movement is the greatest educational moye- 
rhent df the age, and go on, fecling. that: you 
hold:in your hand the master. key of the: nni- 
verse, and that itis only necessary for you to 
“Jearn. how to use it. Mg 
There is-but one law of harmony i in the uni- f 
verse} the law of musical harmony, pud Tonic 
Bol- -faisits prophet. Davip S. WHITE. 
' ‘Mayor's Office, New York. as 
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This book is a plain talk about the human system, the 
"habita of men and women, the causes and prevention of 
(disease, our sexual relations and social natures. it is mede 
Ka common sense applied to causes, prevention, and cure 
of chronic diseases, the naturai relations of men and: 
“women to each other, aociery, love, marriage, parentage . 
etc. Kmbellished with two hundred illustrations. Price 
81.50. Bold at THE TRUTH BEAKER office. 
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«TESTIMONIALS: PEEN 


i eda the following Testimonals, and be conviticed that our claims are correct in every particular 
and ‘that: your ailments can be eradicated without the: aid Of-MEDIOIN. THESE APPLIANOES ARE 
THE AOMË oF PERFEOTION : 


Remarkable Cure. ci ‘Paralysis 


iit | Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


W Medical Compound and Im roved 
“óisco, Cal.. One. eek.: .. Standing Cured i in Three Weeks. h elastic Supporter s present 30 Ba 
k ` x iab en . 

JOSEPH Mazsx,: Northampton, Mass. : E OnvoINNATI, Dec. 19; 1882, SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec, 11, 1882. 9O daye, Ke tor circular, und say h in ahat papm 
Onas, 8. Cosurn; 123 Essex st., ‘Lawrence, 3 ‘lear Mi ANETO VESTS toe Abou ‘Nearing one of yd, Galinga Bathe Yee et, 

: a88., i your MA S or about three weeks, I $ : 

Tomas) 844 iamar t Col: y Was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and | -—— 
V TRONA "985 Larimer Dal ,Denve "Col. TÅ pan ‘say without hėsitatjon to ‘those at- | Side, which had been a source of misery to:me for $6 a week In your own town. Terma and $5 outfit 
) +, Denver, av been that the effect was simiply:mar-.| the last six years. Ihad tried numerous remedies free. Address WH. Us unt & Co.. Portland, Me 


Tao 8 Foreman, 1414 Chicago st., Omaka, Neb'| veloùs. . Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- | before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 


3 sis in my right, arm and could not use' it-atiall, but | wa O VEST I if 
S- D.: Moons, Adrian, Mich. “Box 465. afton wearing à sult of your MAGNETIC CLOTHING ‘founded gratiudg Bet relet Roan aaith an 


Dz.: JoL. York, San Jose, Cal.. for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hay 
{ ' ù o 
8. RowLEx, Jackson, Mich., -> = . -> -| also been troubled with Dyspepéia anid Kidney Com- | ` wie respectfully, . A. BROWN. : 

Josipu L ANDREW, Liberal, Mo Yass .: | plaint for a:nuniber of years, from which I hav sut- | 

Ani Gi ty, Col. y D an “fered. intensely, and, although doctoring'' the Ladies, réiait’ the following testimony. from a lady 

; : Kurta, Animas City, Co . time, never'found but temporary relief. Since put- | who had been ùnder drug treatment for eight years 
Ouancas Warts &' Co., London, England. ting‘on: your appliances I hav experienced“ great 

;, A, AtWoop, Eaton Rapids, Mich, 


benefit; ‘and if rimprove as rapidly as I hav in the 
Curis, Brown, Burlington, Kan, past ‘two: ‘weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
; DEWIN, Lebanon, Oregon. 


fore; recommend to those suffering as-I hay your 
Gora LONGFORD, 25 Otter st., Phila., Pa. | ON. Am not joking, and.if I improve as' rapidly aB 


Magnetic: appliances ag.the only means of effecting 

a sure cure, ' Yours réspecttully, sae, 
B.. F. HYLAND Corvallis, -Ore on, - yne ge kiige ==] I hav since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report 
? id g : ` No. 80 Eastern avenue. . again soon. - Respectfully yours, o> BJ. K. | 


ae conn aan York News o _zemorivr na the Para eae N nren hha ' ihis lady reports herself entirely cured in lése 
effect a cure in a ‘case of Paralysis will a e same 

panies ae ead the pap er to news deals time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA inthesame ‘than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 

upon application. patient.: We do nót, likethe Old School Physician, |-although.in bed, Unable to, get. out, when applied, 

: | change medicins every day-until, after dosing the | She nevertheless waa able tò ride twenty ‘miles in 

DIVORCE \—LECTURE DY DR. E. R. FOOTE, | patient almost to death, be may possibly strike | two days after the application. The: lady’s, name 


DR. FPouLOW 8 


isa regularly educat- 
ed anu legally quall- 
fied physician, and 
the must successful, 
as his’ praciice will 
prove. He hus tor 
uwenly years treated 
exclusiviy all diseuses 
of the sexual Or 
gans, in which he 
glands pre-eminent. 
SPERMATORRAG@A 
aud IMPOTENOY 
as the repult of gelf- 
abuse in youth and 
EOX UAL excesses İN Mä- 
turor yeurs, caurlng 
Yuight emissions by 
dreams, lobs of sexual. 


With nervous prostration and femalé weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec, 15, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; algo 
thé Clothing on Tuesday last.; Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BEITER FROM THE First HOUR I HAD THEM 


in opposition to proposed stringent | something at hie is we racial that brings relief cgn be had upon application. at this office, by. any- 

‘divoreo laws, te how published |-for the time pein, { : : Une dpatyl.né to commu cate With her 
and can be. OR i in pamphlet form palmar Hie Lace: ae : i riage improper and d unhappy. etC., are cured per- 

tain - 5 
recone eae TAL EB ot and who-h told: 1 fe would th NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED, Iu is vue of Dr. 
quotations from eminent writers— FOR 25o, recovery nths’. : p th; ot taken‘a dose oi | Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
‘useful to everyone interested in- puttin, f y tells’-you hesan do nothinog | known to the medical prufession. Bend two 2-cent 
cial questions, 129 E. 28TR ST., 5 

Murray Hill Pupushing Oo., NEW-YORK. i 


. OTTO WETTSTEIN'S 


stamps for his “ Private Counselor,” giving tuil la- 
formation.. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J. and say where you saw ihis advertisment, 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“ Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore nu 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giy the doctor their patronage.” 1y3 


per day at home, Sam es worth 85 free. 
$5 to $20 Address STINSON & +s Portland, Mee | 


‘BHULLSBURG, WIS., ‘November 19, 1882. 
| DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years.ago my. heaitúihegai tolfail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire.for food, and, in‘fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I pecame alarmed and consulted seyera) physicians 
of St. Louis, at Which place: T-was’ then stopping;all ‘of whom declared that I had an Ovarian ‘5 umor, 
| and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife.. About six months ago I grew rapidly. 

worse, and;had about made up my ‘Mind to take-the only course that seemed left tome, and submit to an. 
ELI STORE, operation,’ ‘when my atténtion was called tọ the Bureka Magnetic Appltances. A8s a;drowning m 
Will.catch ata straw, 80 did I catch at this faint hope of acure. : ‘Four’ months ‘BgoL purchased aysuit, ot 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu: ' Š am i 
; ROCHELLE, ILL, mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, hegan to ©. et 
$ ?: decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
‘Over-100:Gold We toes, ranging in yalue-from $10 | as well as I ever was in my life, Since putting. on the appli- 
$400, instock continually, Silver Watches, Chains, | ances I hav not. taken: a'single'dose of medicin.. My bowels, which ; 
eçklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Ping, Earrings, | before were constipated,-are- now ‘regular. ‘I would therefore 
ete.; also Silver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy | cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
Goods in proportionate large quantities. A fine $- that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 
ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $9. A fine 4-ounce Gratetully yours, Mas. Many. J. STEWART. 
Stém-Winder, Hunting or ‘Open Face, 11 Jewels, 
Quick Train, dust-proof Movement, $16.50 (retails]| Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
every where for $22 to $25). Best 4-ounce Case, Stem f over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
Winder, Full (15) Jeweled Watch. patent Regulator, | market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 
$25. A Ladies’ Good, Solid Gold Eigin Stem-Winder, F 
$ oe ame; heavier and 14 karat, $35. All 25 
er.cent below regular prices. A Chrono raph, 1-4 ePs 
S8econe Horse-Timer, and “ Fiy-Back,” in’ Heaviest a, Sead P R I c E L L bi T. 
18 Karat Case, $176. "A Double Chronograph for tim- 
ing io PO or doube record, a fifth second, best} . 
‘in e world, $200. Also ‘*Repeaters,”’ striking 
ours, quarters, and minutes, $100 tess than Broad-| Nerve and Tine Invigorators, $ 6.00 
way prices. Ladies’ Watches ornamented with Ge tl 3 B It F 6 00 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond entiemeén’s belts, si a . 
‘Flowers, Peacock in Rubies and Diamonds, Varie-| : Ladies’ Abdominal Belts . 6.00 
gated Colored. Gold, Embossed Birds and Flowers, ? 4 | 
Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, etc., ete, |; Sciatic Appliances, each, - = .§.00 : 


Nò finer goods at Tiffany’s, N. Y. Leg. Belts, each, ean, ca ax. % 4,00 


Send me a check for amount desire to fi 
& Watch or other zooda, describe as near a Daeatble, Knee Caps, each, : : i . 3.00 
Wristlets, : "each, =o- 1.50 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID 


KNOW THYSELF. d d 


A Great Medical Work on Manhood 


- Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debtlity, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of, Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old, It contains 126 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which 1s invalua- 
ble. So found by the author, whose experience for 
28 years is such as probably never betore fell to the: 
lot of any physician. 800 pages, bound in beautiful: 


and I will,send prepaid to any. part of the United 
“Btates, and refund cash on demand if not entirely satis- 


`, factory. I please all, and hundredsof.my customers] , Sleepin Caps, _ >. . . a 4, 00 French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
“ft @heerfully testify to tne fact. Refer to’ Rochelle L di E t á v 18 00 teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechaunical,, 
«v. National Bank, and Brothers Remsburg and Follett. adies Jacke = . literary, and professional—than any other work sold: 
viv mhe latter says in his “f Catalog of the Life Members Era Vests ; = -= - 15.00 ln this country for $2.50, or the money will be re-. 


.. Of the State Liberal League : ?” “Tatepped over to see 
“Otto: Wettetein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. I 
“found him up to his ears in business, selling and. 
sending off goods: His large jewelry store is truly 

. marvelous for a town the sizeof Rochelle. I would 
advise all of our Liberal friends who are in want of 
` anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they 
will make a greatsuving by so doing.” Correspond- 

- ence solicited. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 
THE MUTUAL AID COMMUNITY. 


^- Near Glen-Allen, Bollinger Co., Mo., on the Iron 
Mountain Railroad, 130 miles south of Bt. Louis, 

offers ‘a home and employment to all acceptable 

men and women who may wish to joln it. A copy 

of the Communist, its monthly paper, wiil be sent free f 

-to all who request it. Address 

ACT A. LONGLEY, Editor, Glen-Allen, Mo. 


Superfine Insoles, - - =- > 1.00 
Children’s garments upon application. 


postpaid, IHustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National M 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers 
This book should be read by the young for instr 
tion, and by the afflicted for relief. It will beu 
all.—London Lancet. 
- There is no member.of society to whem this book: 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardiau,. 
instructor, or’ clergyman. — Argonaut, 
Address the Peabody Medlcal Inatituta. or Dr. W.. 


Reese 


Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we Ma return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. If you are uncertain as to what would best suit your cast 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we wil) 
guarantee that the magneticquality isa hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for 8 
moment, All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientifi 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And chalienge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that’ head. Al 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


sont” ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, . 


Bo that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic. appliances’ in the market, and t 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our. expense and we Wil, 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are. made te 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THH UNITED STATES, LIBERAL oommersatons ALLOWED 


Address for further information. _ DB. L. TENNEY, 
a Street, cor. 9th wae Oinoianati, O, 
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 Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


A THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 
*. By Prof.. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
-Phis volume aims at the education of youth a bye 
-. principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
ao Tneuleacad moral duties and human rights from a 
tand point of-pure reason and common sense. . 
j Raa Aadress: _— THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
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power,lendering mar-' 


—by mail order~ | |: Syy : HON DS mä lady whe f j r° | manently by an outside application in sixty days», 


funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mall: « 
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, father, whom he regards with a complacency wiih 


' fect specimen of a man than those are who look on 


Gems of Gouge: 


” fr is a brave and good man who pursues the right : 

. course, and who performs his duty faithfully be- 

~. cause of the superiority of good actions over evitac- |: 
tions, and he is cowardly and contemptible who 


only does the right that he may escape punishment, 
Do good because it is right, and shun evil because it 
-is wrong.—D. M. Bennett. 


` COMPULSION is not, and never can be, conviction. 
They exclude each other. . . What is one to 
believe of people? One hears so many contradictory 
stories about them. Exercise your digestiv func- 
tions; assimilate.the nutrition; get rid of the dele- 
terious, 
neighbor and forgetallthebad. . . . 
the truth may now and then be our duty to others; 
not to utter a falsehood must always be our duty 
to ourselvs. . . . Our appetites were given 
to us to preserve and to propagate life. We abuse 
them forits destruction. . . Be what you are. 
This is the first step toward becoming better than 
you are. . ' Would you touch a nettle without 
being stung by it? Take hold of it stoutly. Do the 
same by other annoyances, and few things will ever 
annoy you. . . . -A man who strives earnestly 
and perseveringly to convince others, at least con- 
vinces us that he is convinced himself.— Guesses at 
Truth. 


SCHILLER did not often speak of wholesome preju- 
dices; he did not embrace the Catholic religion “ be- 
cause it was the grandest and most comfortable.” 
ruth with him, or what seemed such, was an indis- 
pensable requisit; if he but suspected an opinion to 
be false, however dear it may hav been, he seems to 
hay examined it with rigid scrutiny, and if he found 
it guilty, to hay plucked it out and resolutely cast it 
forth. «The sacrifice might cause him pain, porma- 
nent pain; real damage, he imagined, it could 
hardly cause him,— Carlyle. 


EACH little sect or religion has, doubtless, some 
germ of the truth within it, which has rendered it 
subservient to the great purposes of fertilizing the 
world, but so-long as the professors of either of 
them think they are favored children of the divine 


which he does not view the rest of humanity, so long 
is the fulness of God’s idea not attained by them.— 
Lessing's Education of the Human Race, 


THERE is no doubt but a judgment may be formed 
of nature in general from looking at each nature in 
‚its most perfect specimens; and what is a more per- 


themselys as born for the assistance, the protection, 
and the preservation of others? Hercules has gone 
to heaven; he never would hav gone thither had he 
not, while among men, made that road for himself. 
These things are of old date and hav, besides, the 
sanction of universal religion— Cicero. 


ALTHOUGH it would be a great luxury to me to ob- 
tain my opinions by contract, ready-made, from a 
professional man, and although I hav a constitu- 
tional kindly feeling to all sorts of good people which 
would make me happy to agree with all their beliefs,. 
if that were possible, still I must hay an idea, now 
and then, as to the meaning of life; and though the 
only condition of peace in this world is to”hay. no 
ideas, or, at least, not express them, with reference 
to such subjects, I cannot afford to pay ‘quite 80 
much as that even for peace,—0O. W, Holmes. 


“WHY do drug your wine?” & merchant was 
asked. ‘Because nobody would drink it without,” 
Is it not just so with truth? Bacon at least has de- 
clared that it is; and how many writers hay lived in 
the course of three thousand years, who hav not 
acted on this persuasion, more or less distinctly ? 
Nay, how many men who hav not dealt in like man- 
ner even with their own hearts and minds ?— Guesses 
at Truth, 


INDISPUTABLY, the firm. believers in the gospel 
[the Rig Veda, or the Koran] hav a great advantage 
over all others—for this simple reason, that if true, 
they will hay their reward hereafter; and if there 
pe no hereafter they can be but with the Infidel in 
his eternal sleep. But a man’s creed does not de- 
‘pend upon himself; who can say, I will believe this 
or that, and, least of all, that which he least can com- 
_ prohond ?—Byron, 


A FOOL uUttereth all his mind; put @ wise man` 


keepeth it in till afterward.—Proverbs, xxix, 11. 


‘Believe all the good you can hear of your’ 7 
Tosuppress f 


Calendar for 1884. - =. 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Añsociation. | of 
New York, and the’Duty‘of Supporting - 
the Liberal Press. By Peter Eckier. 

Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E.M. 

New York State’ Frecthinkers’ Associ- 
ation. By H. L. Green. 

The National Liberal League. “By: T. c. 

-- Leland. 

The Progress of Liberal. Thought in 
Canada, By Charles Stevens. - 
Paine Memorial. By Josiah P, Mendum. 

Foreign. Freethought Societies. - 
Meditations.. of a Hindoo Prince and 
The Ideal World. By Samuel P. Putnam. 
What is True Religion ? By C. Watts. 
Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell, 
Sword and Pen, By G. E. Macdonald. 
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FALSE CLAIMS. 


' —BY— 
JOHN E. REMSBURG.|. 


Revised and Enlarged. ug 


` 


Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 OTS. PER DOZ. 


AS A ~ 


TRANSLATED OUT OF. THE ORIGINAL “MISSIONARY. DOCUMENT] 


NEWSPAPERS, AND ‘WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY - 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 
“PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETO., “UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND. 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“ HOLY OROSS,” 


AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS: 


“By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ?” 


-T, O. Lenanp, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: “ This isa - 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made ,themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be,” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, 


IT IS UNEXOCELLED. | 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: . 

The Church and: Morality; Oriminal Statis- 
ties, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the. penitentiaries; the Church and Ciıviliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and "Learning; the Ohurch and Liberty; the 
Church and: the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman's Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Ladies! Gentlemen !! 
You all want to see a picture of your proper mate 
Phrenology, physiognomy, and kindred sciences 


applied. Send your photograph and 50 cents 
(ladies 25 cents) to PHOTO. EXCHANGE, 
56 ` Box 139, Cleveland, Ohio, 
. MAN! 
A LIBERAL JOURNAL published to promote ED- 
| UCATION, CONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
GANIZATION.. Exponent of the objects, platform, 


and principles of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. T.B. Wakeman and T, ©. Leland, editors. 


TO TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS 


The Truth Seeker, « 


With sixteen large Pages, will be sent 


for THREE MONTHS, postage paid, THE SUNDAY LAWS, 


FOR FIFTY CENTS. 
Address) THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
-i 38 Climtem Place, New York, 


Weekly at $1 per annum, Trialsubscribers—three 
months—for twenty cents, Specimen’ copies free; 
and Liberal names wanted to send sample copies. 

; ©. LELAND, Secretary, 
144 Broadway, New York. 


BY J. G. HERTWIG. 


Pice, 10 cents. For sale ‘at this office. ; 


| riegos. 


‘If I hada million lives I’d lose ‘em 


j as new inside of a week,” 


WHILE We fellows are scratching to. earn ‘our Hya 
ing the cremationists are: taking measures to urn’ 
their dead. a i i 


A LAWYER, too proud to allow his triends to sup: 
pose that he practices in divorce courts, advertises, ' 
*¢ Misfits a specialty.” | . ` K 


A HEALTH writer Says, ‘Sleepless people shoul 
court the sun.” Those who don’t care much’ abou è. 
sleep generally court thé daughter, 


“MY dear,” said a wife to her rich but iterat } 
husband, “I want $500.” `“ What fur?” he inquired.. 
“Sealskin tur,” she said, and she got it. eS E 


“BE you not unequally yoked,” exclaimed a. Phila- 
delphia minister in a sermon on ill-considered mar 
This is good advice, but how are young peo- 
ple to know’ before marriage wish is the best. 
fighter?" f 


‘Now, darig y will you grant me one e favor before 
r D?” "Yes, George, I will,” she said, drooping’ her 
eyelashes and getting her lips in shape.’ What’ is; 
the favor I can grant you? « Only:a little song ‘at a 
the piano, love.: I am afraid there js a dog outside 
waiting ‘tor me, aa I want to scare. him away. PEE Niy 


~ “BASKET aupperä m are a popular church reventie 
amusement in western Massachusetts villages just 
now. Each. -young lady prepares with her own hands’ 
a supper for two, and packs it in a basket, rolling. 
slip of paper bearing: cher name inside one ofthe 
napkins; Each gentleman puys abasket and shares 
the contents. with the young. lady whose ‘hame ‘he’ 
finds within, ‘Incidentally it may be noted ‘that, " 
dyspepsia is rapidly. ‘becoming epidemic in western | 
Massachusetts, 


‘ELLA WHEELER IMITATED, 


Olove! My.love! Icould bustyour wizen . | , 
In the howHng craze of my mad desire, > ..° °° 

I could tear you asunder from deck to mizzen’, 
And roast your soulin a raging fire, 

I could yank your heart from your jumping osom k 
And drown outyour life in a sea of bliss— 


For & whooping whack at a fire-fringed kiss, ` 
I could chew your ear-till the flashing gristle- . 
Collapsed like the crash of a wild cyclone, | 
I could shriek in glee like a railroad whistle, : n 
And gnaw your chin to the gleaming bone! 
I could swallow your breath as the toper swallows 
The flery flagon of rot-gut rye, . ae oe 
I could wallow in love as the hot hog wallows ` 
In the pliant depths of the backyard sty. 
I could snatch you bald in‘a holy minute, 7 
‘And yell like a Yahoo to hear you squeal. 
I could peel your hide from your head. and pin it 
With fiery spike to-your bulging heel. ee ee 
-Oh, yes, I could, hug you, and. kiss you, and nn you, 
, And yet. my-mad passion I’d never quell, 
You darling, delightful old liver pill, you, oe 
I’d make you believe you landed in Tew kepnnys 


WHO is that little woman there, 
With laughing eyes and dark brown hair, 
_ And physiognomy so fair? 
My wife. 


Who’s not.as meek as she appears, pelea 

And doesn’t believe one-half she hears, eae 

And toward me entertains nq fears? i 
My consort, i f 


ope 


Who: wakes me up on every morning, ‘ 
About the time the day’s a-dawning, ki 
` My protestations calmly scorning? res, 

My spouse, PRES i 


Who‘marks my clothes with India ink, 

And darns my stockings quick as wink, 

While I sit by and smoke and think? 
My frau, oo 


a 


Who asks me every day for money, eae rn 
With countenance démure and funny, = - j 
And calls me “ pretty boy ” and “ honey?” , nial 
`` My little woman, ve 

Who runs this house both night and day, 
And over all exerts her sway; 

Who's boss of this shanty, anyway? 

My better. half. 


A CITIZEN who has an office on Monroe avenue, says, 
the Detroit. Free Press, has for the last three years: : 
been owing a grocery bill, The. grocer’s collector. |` `i 
called on him over one hundred times tosecure pay- ` 
mentof the debt, but was always put’off with some, ` 
excuse or other. Atone time it was death, another 
sickness, another time bad luck, and so it went on: 
until it really seemed impossible for the debtor. to 
inveni any new pleas. The other day the grocer 
himself took the bill in his fist, and cornered the . 
debtor in his office. ‘Yes, 1 know—very sorry—hand ` 
you the money a week from to-day,” was the smiling : 
excuse.. ‘See here!” said the grocer, a8 he locked 
the door and pulled off his coat; ‘I’ve been figuring: ‘ 
on this matter. This. bill is for $15. I can giv you ; 
the worst licking a man ever received, and get off 
with a fine of $10. I'll then giv you a receipt for the | ; 
other five and the account will be closed; Prepare + 
to be pulverized!’ “But suppose I lick you—then . ` 
what?” queried the other. “Then there wen’t bè 
any resort to the law, and you shall hay a receipt in 
full’ ‘*That seems to be fair, and I'll do my best,” 
said the debtor, and at it they went. -The grocer ex- : 
pected to get away with him in abouts minute, but *: 
he was a deceived man, It wasn’t over three min- 
utes before he was knocked over a chair and ren- 
dered hors de combat. “Is ita receipt in full?’ asked , 
the debtor as he sat astride the other and kept both 
hands fastened in his hair, ‘‘Sheis!” “And you'll . t 
pay me $2 in cash for the broken furniture?” *¥es,”" 

“ Then you may get up, and I’ll recommend you to 
a doctor who'll fix. your broken collar-bone as good 
The grocer gave him a. 


receipt for the account, and handed over $2 in cash, | 
and later in the ‘day, when telling the story in his : 
Store, he explained : ‘Gentlemen, I’ve sassed scores 
[of citizens, abused dozens of hackmen, and been. 
aching for three years past for a chance to pulverize 
some one. It’s. Worth $17 to me to know that my ioe i 
givs out with the first round P 


1 
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“Do you think it wrong to patronize horse 
cars on Sunday, deacon?” asked Mrs. Goode. 
“Decidedly,” replied the deacon, ‘decidedly 
wrong, Mrs. Goode; it's a desecration of the 
day, me’am. ‘I never take a horse car on Sun- 
jday, ma’am. I-consider it’ wrong, decidedly 
wrong. I walk, ma'am, and I receive my re- 
ward in an approving conscience, not to speak 
of the fact that I hay saved five cents, ma'am.” 


Tux Catholic colonization.in the United 
States is going forward with wonderful-rapid- 
ity. An Italian colony ‘‘in the interior” is 
_{ shortly to be organized, and committees are to 
. Rev. Mz. Tarmacs says it has taken a mill- ‘be formed at Naples, Genoa, New York, Balti- 
‘jon years to “evolute” him from an ape, | more, and New Orleans, to assist poor emi- 

"There has been a very slight change for so | grants.. The archbishop. of Naples has already | 
` long a time. f „| established a committee. And yet Protestants, 

l Who claim to bè patriots and upholders of the 
Constitutiön, see no dénger in this, and waste 
their breath repelling the advance of Liberal- 
ism, and of movements for the divorce of church 
and state. 


A New Yogx lady, unde the date of Jan. 
17th, writes.from Tangiers, Africa: “This ig 
the feast of Molech, when they present young 
children to the saints at the sanctuary of Tan- 
giers, I hav watched the wild spectacle for 
five hours in fear of being shot, run down by 
the horses, or trampled under’ the feet of the 
mob and camels. Thirty-six tribes hav passed 
in procession, each with flags and each bring- 
ing a-sheep or a bull to sacrifice. Men whirled 
their'long guns in the air and caught them and 
fired without regard to life. The admiration 
Thad previously felt for the Moors has merged 
[into dread.. They had a powder-play on horse- 
back, shooting from galloping horses forced up 
a steep hill, Some Englishmen who were 
present.were so much frightened that fliey took 
brandy.” qe 


Tau ‘Independent is in slight doubt ‘whether 
Salmi Morse’s tragic death was a judgment’ of 
God or not.’ It says: “We should be arrogat- 
ing omniscience were we to assert that God's 
purpose in allowing Salmi Morse to die a mis- 
erable suicide’s death was to make him a 
warning against blasphemously travestying the 
crucifixion of our Lord. Yet we cannot but 
recall that he was the man who attempted to 
put a vulgar passion play on the boards of a 
New York theater.” Perhaps also Mr. Morse 
sometimes went fishing on Sunday. Nothing 
but a violent death will satisfy the wrath of 
God on a man who goes fishing on Sunday. 
Murderers, however, often liv to a ripe old 
age unless abbreviated by the hangman’ s inter- 
ference. 


. OnpErs hav been given to examin at St. Pe 
tersburg all passports of persons not well known 
living in thoroughfares through which the em- 
peror is in the habit of passing, or is likely to 
pass, and to note those who occupy rooms with 
windows fronting the street. Police agents 
may be seen noting these partioulars from the 
dvorniks, or house police. People well ac- 
quainted with the aspects of the streets of the 
capital hav remarked an unusual number of 
detectivs and spies meandering or skulking 
about since the return of the court? The im- 
perial residence, the Annitchkin Palace, has 
a re-enforced guard at night. Besides the or- 
dinary foot sentinels ‘encircling it, and the 
guard of honor lodged in the entrance yard, 
may be seen a number of police officers at the 
gates and distributed round about, and also ip- 
fantry detachments of three men pacing round 
the building on the foot path, and Cossack pa- 
trols in couples continually passing each other, 
| making the same circuit. 


> ae Joles and Clippings. E 


a ` A SOUTHERN Dakota editor 'aāvertiseg. his 
e Bible for sale. He has probably gone over ‘to 
on the other party. - 


` Durtine the hight of the flood, .an Ohio 
‘women prayed that the river might not go six 
feet higher, and it didn’t. a 


In ‘circles where he is best known, the last 
letter is dropped from the name of Rev. Sny- 
` der, the self-called newspaper interviewer. 


o O A MINISTER ‘out in Texas was arrested while 

` > yiding a horse which’ he had stolen from a 
..parishioner. He will hav a-chance while in 
- jail to evolve a discourse from the ‘Sermon on: 
“> the Mount.” © Pie wth Ser 


TuE recent rowayism ‘ena pepentwad battles 

. at Columbia College hay been well telegraphed 

over the. country. It was Columbia College, 

wasn’t it, which decided not to admit'women 

_ students on the ground that it would lower the 
' intellectual standard ? 


_ “How shalt we treat the ‘grandmother ” 
-7 inquires our religious ‘contemporary, the Inde- 
“'. pendent.: Don’t treat the giddy thing at all if 
-< : . you can help it; but if she insists, it would be 
, © onky a mark of respect due to age ‘to let theold 
lady. nominate her poison. ` 

oA LECTURE on “The Ten Commandments” 

"was recently delivered in a western town, and 
|. ‘the local paper spoke of it ag a novel and brill- 
p S iantly original code of morals, which will be 
oe ~o likely | to make a stir in the world when it be- 

DA ‘comes more ‘widely known, ` ` 


“frm Second Adventists hav set the 4th day 
v of next November as the date for the end of 
~ the world. As this will be election day, it is 
hoped the final smash will hold off until in the 
a evening, so we can at least make a rough 
vy). guess at how the thing has gone. — Christian at 
cn Work. 
A man who:has just diedin Bernardstown, 
Vt., provides in his will that his property shall 
` be used ‘‘to oppose that horrid old monster of 
. a kingeraft called religion.” One of his daugh- 
i ters stole money from him and ran away with 
a youth who boasted of his piety, and thet was 

the ‘cause of it. 


TuE Philadelphia Record kindly givs this hint 

_ to a brother in distress: “If Rev. J. P. New- 

-man has left in his cellar any of that good gin 

_ which he brought back some years ago from 

. his inspection of consulates, he might distrib- 

“ “ute it with good results among the refractory 
members of his congregation.” 


. Tus is from the Derry News: ‘‘Notice—Hav- 
‘ing a desire to use a few hundred dollars in 
the cause of Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ, I 
-propose to exchange either city or country 
‘property for the same, at such figures as will 
‘enable the purchaser to realize 7 to 9 per cent 
on his investment. Address - , London- 
derry, N. H. 


Wamms Edward T. Hatch, who livs at Farm- 
AÉ ingdale, Me., was engaged in prayer one morn- 
< >- ing, the clothes of Mrs. Hatch, who was kneel- 
“ing by the grate, took fire, and she was burnt 
‘to death. The paper which records the mourn- 
ful event grimly heads the item, ‘“‘Death came 
to her relief.” If the prayer was like some 
which are inflicted on suffering humanity, 

there is reason in the remark. 


Tus poet Whittier is not only troubled by 
autograph gatherers, but by preachers who 
want him to sign his name to poems which 
they themselvs hav written. And people who 
hav fallen from grace, it is said, are constantly 
seeking the poet’s advice. The other day a 
forlorn-looking man went to the meter-loving 
Quaker and said: ‘Mr. Whittier, I believe I 
am going to hell. What do you think about 
it?” “Let me look at your tongue,” said the 
poet, The-man shoved out his tongue, and the 
poet, after turning it over and regarding it for 
a.few moments, asked: ‘How long hast thee 

been impressed with the idea that thou art go- 


A cHuRcH committee at Genesee, Ill., hav 
been sitting in judgment on the actions of the. 

,” Rev. Mr. Spurlock, and hav found him guilty 
of immorality. His victim or paramour, as the 
case may be, is the wife of a parishioner who 
moved in the ‘‘best society,” whatever that 
may indicate, and has been unusually activ 
this winter in church matters, She is also a 
teacher in the Sunday-school. Mr. Spurlock 

' claims thet a conspiracy has been organized 
against him. The committee, however, are ob- 
durate enough not to believe him. 


y 
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ing to hell?” 
when I fell from grace:” 
fall?” ‘You see, I was biilding an ash-hopper 
in the back-yard, mashed the nail-off my finger, 
and swore until the streaks hung from the 
eaves of the house.” 
the poet, again taking hold of the fellow's 
tongue, ‘‘thee’cans't go to hell if thee wants 
to.” 


little from the characteristics of man, 


monkey's appearance was repulsiv. 


desire to indulge. 


A JOURNAL OF FREETHOUGHT AND REPORI, 


S Entered at the Post-Ofice at New York, N. Y., as Becond-class Mate,” 


“How didst thée 


`“ My friend,” continued 


Whether or not the man has gone, the 
associated press dispatches fail to say. 
Ar a prayer-meeting in West Winsted, Conn., 


not long ago, one of the deacons delivered him- 
self of a computation which is worth looking 
into. He said that the saving of one soul in 


Christ's day cost $24,000. When Christ cast 


out the legion of devils from the man who 


dwelt among the tombs they entered into a 
herd of two thousand: hogs, and the hogs ran 
down into the sea and were choked. Assum- 
ing that each hog weighed 200 pounds, and that 
pork was $6 a hundred, the value of the hogs 


| destroyed was $24,000. The deacon queried if 


the people before him would be willing to giv 
such a sum of money to save the soul of a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal church in the east village. 

Let us observe,-says the Winsted Press, that if 
the hogs in question had belonged to Christ he 
‘would probably hav thought twice before he 
sent the devil into them, and saved his herd. 
We doubt not almost any member of thechurch 
would as readily sacrifice his neighbor’s prop- 
erty to save a soul as A. Ward did his wife’ B re- 
lations to save his country. 


Tux pope, in the matter of personal decora- 
tion, gets himself up regardless of expense. 
His gear is thus described by a visitor repre- 
senting the Baltimore Sun: ‘‘The pope was 
seated. He wore a cashmere alb, made from 
the chosen lamb's wool on each St. Agnes’s 
Day, fitting his body closely. Around his waist 
was a broad, richly-watered white silk sash, 


the falling-ends terminating with gold bullion, 


fringe. On his hands were white woolen knit 
mittens. From and around his’ neck hung a 
heavy gold chain, pendant to which was his 
only decoration—the cross, ‘a bright, gold 
cross, that Jews might kiss and Infidels adore,’ 

Thrown partly. around him, and: forming a 
strong Rubenistic background, was a rich scar- 
let glowing cloak of woolen fabric, This cloak 
was lined with purple, and its:cape and edges 
trimmed with a tiny border.of gold bullion 
lace. On his head was a little white skull-cap. 

His feet were incased in red slippers, with 
cross embroidered in gold thereon, These 
slippers are so made that they are really ankle- 
covering shoes, the upper parts being of white 
satin, lined with wool, and fitting closely. Thus 
a heavy expression is given to the feet.” 


Dr. A. E. Bream, the German naturalist, 
lecturing in Chicago recently on the subject of 
“Monkeys” said that-research into natural 
science had led him to place great reliance in 
the story of the Arabian sage who said that 
human beings were transformed into: mon- 
keys as a punishment for their sinfulness. 
He concluded from that that monkeys existed 
before the present human race. He held 
that the habits of the monkey deviated. very 
For an 
illustration, he took his audience to the land 
of cynocephalus hamadryas, better known in 
English as the baboon. This class always 
traveled in herds and settled in one domain, 
under a competent leader, whose authority as 
a ruler was unlimited. In his judgment a 
The fe- 
male, however, watched over its young with 
that tender regard indicativ of a mother’s love. 
He hed known female monkeys to die from 
grief at the loss of their young. He devoted 
an hour to a review of the different species of 
monkeys extant, His description was very in- 
teresting and edifying. The recital of his ex- 
perience in trying, by way of experiment, to 
intoxicate a baboon, was irresistibly comical. 
The animal made a wry face at the first taste 
of liquor, but finally began to like it, and im- 
pibed until it was in reality beastly drunk. 
Then it slept, and awoke with “a big head.” 
The doctor thought that this experience 
would cure his monkeyship from any further 
But not so. As soon as he 
sobered up he wanted more, just like a. man. 


“Since day before yesterday, i 


for George Holt. 
high standing and has four wives. 
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Hews of the Week. 


MATTHEW Anxorp sailed for Europe last Sat- 


urday. 


Booms for Arthur for next president hav 


been started. He is a harmless executiv. 


New Yor’ city had a thunder shower last 
Sunday. The rain froze as fast as it fell. 


Mrs. Lanerry, the Jersey Lily, actress, has 
mortgages on New York real estate to the value 
of $93,000. 


Tux police of Ellenburg, N. Y., are looking 
He is a church-member of 


Common Pleas Court No. 1 of Philadelphia 


has denied the motion to admit Mrs, Carrie 


Kilgore to practice as an attorney. 


Osmanp Drawa, at the head of 6,000 Egyptian . 


rebels, refuses to surrender to Gen. Graham. 
He has two cannon and 1,000 rifles. ` 


A commairtex of woman suffragists called on 
the president last week. He told them he 
thought women had all the rights they deserve, 


Barnum is in town with his greatest show 
possible on earth, including the sacred white 
elephant and many other startling and unu- 
sual objects. 


Tue Senate committee on territories has 
agreed to giv the name of Lincoln to the new 
territory which it is proposed to make out of 
the northern part of Dakota. 


Tur prefect of Milan forbade the proposed 
commemoration of the death of Mazzini on the 
10th inst. The reason for this is that Mazzini 
was a patriot and a Freethinker. 


Carrarn Duncan, in his celebrated libel cage 
against the New York Times, for publishing an 
interview with Mark Twain, recovered dam- 
ages of six cents each on two counts. 


El Progressio, the organ of Senor Martos in 
Madrid, Spain, hes been confiscated and its 
typesseized on account of its violent and persist- 
ent attacks upon King Alfonso and ‘the govern- 
ment, 


A Gapreatpr memorial tablet was unveiled 
with ceremony at Clifton, Staten Island, N. Y., 
last Sunday. The great Italian stateaman and 
general formerly lived in a house at Clifton, 
which is still standing. 


Mas. Hexen Govaar said at a temperance 
meeting in Cooper Institute last Bunday that 
the women of Indiana had the Republican 
party of that state by the throat. The party 
must giv them good temperance laws‘or die. 


` Asovr 2,500 mill operative are out-on ptrike 
at Fall River, Mass, The striking ciggt-mak- 
ers of this city continue to hold out. ` The Ñi- 
gar Makers’ Progressiy Union request thoså' in 
sympathy with the strikers to refrain ‘ftom 
purchasing the cigars made by ‘Btraiton & 
Storm. 


Tar ladies of Ellenville, N. Y., who threat- 
ened to boycott the business men who did not 
vote the temperance ticket are jubilant, asa 
no-license excise commissioner has been elect- 
ed. The fact that women generally are in fa- 
vor of prohibition complicates the female suf- 
frage question to a great degree. 


A, S. Haren, president of the Stock Ex- 
change, appeared at Jerry McAuley’s mission 
as a revival preacher last Sunday. This 
affords an opportunity to repeat Beecher's 
little pleasantry to the affect that there is a 
resemblance between the calling of ministers 
and that of stock gamblers—they both deal in 
“ futures.” 


Tue National Homestead Association was 
formed in Pittsburgh, Pa., last Saturday night 
by a number of prominent labor leaders and 
professional men. The object and purposes 
are to prevent the centralization of ownership 
in land, to aid members to procure homes, and 
to secure to them an interest in the soil, to fos- 
ter and cultivate a spirit of economy and Bav- 
ing among wealth producers, and to establish 
more harmonious relationship between capital 
and labor by a combination of interest, 
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a Hregthonght Bomange. 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Carrer XVIIL. 
A NIGHT'S JOURNEY. 


Cclumbus determined to bother the bloodhounds 
as much as possible. While Harry hurried with the 
baby to the rendezvous, Columbus and Amy took 
the road to the north, and when they reached the 
stream he carried her down a hundred yards or so, 
and landed her on the northern bank; she then 
walked a short distance to another stream, and from 
thence was carried to where the others were waiting. 
It was nearly twelve o’clock when they began their 
perilous journey over the mountains. The road was 
steep, rough, and interminably winding. At the end 
of the first hour they had only advanced three miles, 
and then there came a tremendous thump, and one of 
the wheels was broken. Lo 

“Thunder!” said Cupples, “we're done for now. 
We shall have to camp out. I don’t see how we're 
ever to get over these mountains.” 

“TI don’t,” said the sergeant. “But we've got to 
and that’s the end ont. Can’t the wheel be 
mended ?” 

“No,” said Cupples, “it’s completely smashed. 
What a devil of a rut! It’s like the bottomless pit.” 

“Tony Lumkins lives up here somewhere,” said 
Harry. “Perhaps we can borrow a wheel of him.” 

“Or steal it,’ said the sergeant. “It'll take too 

` much time to borrow it. T1 hurry along and see if 

I can find his place, and while I am about it, I guess 

Til take two wheels, for the other one may break. 

The baby’s a crying, Cupples; can’t you take care of 

it? It'll keep you warm while we’re waiting.” 

The sergeant hurried off; Cupples took the baby, 
and Harry and Amy talked. 

“It'll be all right, Amy. Sometime I shall be able 
to earn my living, and then TIl runaway. I’m about 
as much afraid of father as you are. He’s terrible to 
me. I can’t understand it. But the world is broad, 
and somewhere we can work together and ‘be 
happy.” 

“I don’t know that you ought to give up your 
home,” said Amy. “How hard it must be! I’m 

‘afraid I can’t make you happy. I can’t repay 
you for all that you will lose; so many friends, 
riches, honor. What can I give you?” 

“Give me?” said Harry. “Hope, life, something 
to work for, a home and independence. What am I 
now but a slave? I long to be a man; to be myself, 
to hear my own burden, and reap my own reward.” 

“ O Harry! I hope you will be happy. I willdo my 
best. But I seem so weak. Can I help make you 
what you ought to be in this great world that is so 
huge, so roaring, so full of evil; where so much 
strength, so much courage, is needed? Oh, I wish I 
were an angel of heaven that I might help, help, 

help.” 
ae O Amy! there are angels to help. We shall find 
a paradise.” 

‘So these young hearts, communed together, not 
khowing of the sad and fearful discipline of life, and 
how far off their paradise was. 

' The sergeant soon returned with a couple of 
wheels. He put one on in place of that which was 
broken, and kept the other in reserve. Harry said 
he would make it all right with Tony, who probably 
would’ t find ‘out his loss for a month or two; having 
no hoses, he needed no wheels. When he wanted 
tobacco he walked to town, and tobacco was about 
the only thing he did want. It was his meat, 
and his drink was a quart of whisky per day. Surely 
his wheels could not have been put to better use. 
We sometimes wonder why people live in such 


little uncomfortable cabins away up on the moun- 


` tains, miles from anybody else. They probably live 
there for just such emergencies as this. That’s the 
way of providence. If Tony Lumkins had not lived 
just where he did, what would have become of this 
fugitive band with the bloodhounds on their track 
in the early morning? He had been living for years 
on that mountain an apparently useless and ruinous 
life, that those wheels might be on hand at that par- 
ticular moment. If his whole life had produced 
nothing but those instruments-of locomotion out of 
his broken-down shed, when he was in his usual mid- 
night stupor, he did not live in vain. He was a link 
in a chain that went shining on. Does one say that 
eternal wisdom might have furnished those wheels in 
some other way? We can only answer it did not. So 
far as mortal vision extends, we cannot affirm that 
Tony Lumkins lived for fifty years inthis world for any 
other purpose than to have a couple of good wagon 
wheels on hand for Sergeant Jones to steal. That’s 
predestination and saints’ perseverance; and we 
defy theology to throw any more light upon the sub- 
ject. 
: It was three o’clock when they reached the moun- 
tain-top. The way down the farther side was but 
little better than the road already passed over, and 
before long the second wheel had broken and been 
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replaced. The banners of morning hailed them from 
the piney crests, and seemed to say, “ Hasten, hasten; 
we bring joy and terror. We light your way; but 
our beams are a signal for the enemy.” l 

“It won't be long,” said Harry, in a low voice, to 
the sergeant, before the hounds wil be upon our 
track. “We must get to the station at eight o’clock, 
and there’s about seven miles yet to go.” 

“If the wagon don’t break down, we are safe 
enough. ‘But these roads are terrible,” replied the 
sergeant. 

Columbus had balked the hounds for about 
two hours, but at six oclock they were upon the 
track of the fugitives, and went bounding away. 
Talk of cheating a blood-hound. It can’t be done. 
They seem to have a sixth sense, and can trace the 
slightest atom that the fugitives drop in the liquid 
air. 

It was a race for life. Harry and the sergeant felt 
that they must put forth every effort. 

The hounds felt it too. The “sweet thunder” of 
their baying crowded upon the morning wind. A 
“rare and regal prey” was before them. On they 
dashed. 

“Three miles more,” said Harry, 
the wheels are breaking.” 

They seemed to slump all at once. 

“Now, Harry, for a gallop,” said the sergeant. 
“You take one horse and ride on with Amy. Can 
you go it horse-back, Cupples?” 

“Never did such a thing in my life. But my feet 
are as sore as they can be, and my back might 
as well take its turn.” 

“Jump on this one, then, and take the baby, and go 
as fast as you can. Hold on tight. I'll go afoot.” 

It was a new sensation to Cupples to be mounted. 
But his blood was up and he was ready for anything. 

He almost repented after riding a mile or so. The 
animal was not a first-class saddle-horse. His back- 
bone was rather sharp, and had a most forcible way 
of hitting Cupples’s back-bone at right-angles. It 
did seem sometimes as if it would split him. in two. 
Cupples uttered a fervent prayer every time he came 
unwillingly down. There was no need of rocking 
the baby. It enjoyed a continual jerk. 

“How much—further—have we got to-go?” 
groaned Cupples voleanically. 

“Only a mile,” said Harry, “and we are in time 
for the train.” 

When they reached the lone station, no train was 
in sight. They hoisted the flag. A wide, desolate 
flat extended about them, with gloomy woods stretch- 
ing far away. Not a dwelling was to be seen. The 
turnpike, like a huge snake, rolled by and off into 
the labyrinthine wilderness. 

“Hold the baby, Harry,” said Cupples. “It does 
seem as if my legs reached clear to my neck. I’m 
stiff as a board; and if it wasn’t for the way I ache I 
should think I was a corpse.” 

“Have your pistols ready,” exclaimed the sergeant, 
as he hastily approached; “I hear the baying of the 
hounds.” 

Listening intently,his quick ear had caught the ter- 
rible music faintly trembling on the almost motion- 
less air. l 


“Good God! 


Caaprern XIX. 
OFF. 


Sergeant Jones put his ear to the rail and kept it 
there nearly a minute. 

“The train’s a-coming,” said he. “But I don’t 
know which is the farthest off, the train or the dogs, 
and I reckon the dogs are the liveliest of the two. 
It'll be a mighty close scratch any way.” 

“Nip and tuck,” indeed. The train was not fast; 
the dogs were. They seemed to sniff the exciting 
contest; and their loud baying swept the wind with 
increasing vehemence, while the fugitives listened 
with terror. Only the baby smiled, as much as to 
say, “It’s all right,” happier in its ignorance than we 
with our troublesome knowledge which shakes us 
with fear when really there’s no need of it. 

The sergeant looked down the glistening track. 
There was a faint puff of smoke.’ 

“Hurrah,” said he, “TI see it.” 

For a while the train seemed scarcely to move; 
while the dogs seemed right upon them—though 
they were still a mile away. But the train was mov- 
ing, and the quick, sharp music of the rails smote the 
ear. Ah! what pleading hands were waiting for 
that iron monster. How every puff of smoke was 
eagerly scanned as it glistened in the air, and every 
quiver of the black, shining frame! It came thun- 
dering on with fiery eye and brazen wings, a very 
angel of God. {With earthquaking benediction, it 
leaped by the platform where the little band were 
standing. It seemed as if it would never stop, and 
the last clash and clank of the wheels seemed to say, 
“Hurry up; we must be off again.” Of course they 
hurried up, for they were more eager for flight than 
the iron-horse himself. The bell rang cheerily out, 


‘Jand its last vibrating note just dropped into the 


throat of the foremost of the hounds—and that was 
all they ever got of the flying conquerors. 

Away! away! out of those dreary woods, from 
those dark mountains and savage dogs—never again 
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to be caught in such agonizing toila—though trouble. ` 
and suffering in many other ways might meet them. 

“ Good-bye, Amy,” said Harry at Mount Junction; 
“I must hurry back to my studies. Father must not. 
know that I left them. How I'll work to win a home | 
for you. . You are now safe with friends. Good-bye! 
Good-bye! all of you. Only a little while and we'll 
be together again.” _ : ; oa 

“Only a little while!” How often do we say, 
“Only a little while;” and how often do we believe- 
it? Blessed, blessed falsehood. How many a good- ` 
bye would have naught but bitter tears if we knew 
how long and how harsh the separation was to be. 

Harry was on the verge of life. He knew not its 
unsounded deeps; its wide currents drifting far- 
apart. The fairy-land might sometime appear; but 
how different from the splendors of his youthful 
vision! 

Away to the great bustling city of New Orleans; 
past gleaming villages and broad savannahs. It was 
a brilliant panorama to the inexperienced Cupples, 
who had not before been twenty miles from his birth- 
place. The ride along the river, with its variegated 
pictures on either side, furnished him with materials 
for many a long talk. Like greater men he repeated 
the same thing again and again, but in sublime un- 
consciousness of the fact. The twentieth time telling 
was as fresh to him as the first. When once more 
at home he put new bolts on his doors,.and defied 
anybody to steal that baby again. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A Picture of New England Piety. 


We know a refined, intelligent woman, living: 
among the green hills of Vermont, whose life is typ- 
ical of hundreds living in that vicinity and scores 
scattered throughout the far West, says the Hartford 
Times. She rises at five o’clock in the morning, 
chops wood, draws water, makes fires, prepares the 
meals for five stalwart “hired men,” besides doing . 
the family washing, ironing, scrubbing, churning, 
preserving, pickling, mending, and knitting. She 
beheads the chickens, feeds the hens and calves, and 
is occasionally called upon to accelerate the depart- 
ure of pigs to that bourne from which no pig ever 
returns. Her work is never done. She fries dough- 
nuts at 10 o’clock at night, and begins life on pie 
the next morning. Her only dissipations are prayer- 
meetings, funerals, and huckleberrying, varied by 
winter kettledrums, where the guests sew carpet 
rags, refreshed with cider, forfeits, and kisses. Her 
literature is limited to Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” “Josiah Allen’s Wife,” and the Zion’s Herald; 
her music to a fountain ‘filled with blood, dismal 
sounds from the tombs, and invitations to anxious 
seats; her pictures to a plump prodigal son, a. per- 
petual Samuel, a furious Cain, an amiable George 
Washington, Napoleon on his death-bed at St. He- 
lena, a weeping willow and widow in a graveyard of 
hair, and a few glistening tintypes:of freshly en- 
gaged couples, who, with hands clasped, hair oiled, 
and imitation watch-chains spread out to “show,” 
stare rigidly into a future the counterpart of her own. 
Her bric-a-bac consists of wax-work, daguerreotypes, 
plaster dogs with green noses, yellow baskets, and 
crushed strawberry tails, and a shell box containing 
reward of merit cards, and pathetic remembrances 
of her vanished childish years—the only visible rec- 
ognition of her goodness that the poor little woman 
ever had. Her dress is calico all the year round for 
week days, and black alpaca for' Sundays. Her win- 
dows are covered with green paper shades, and the 
parlor floor with the envy and the awe of the neigh- 
borhood, a tapestry carpet overflowing with red and 
pink atrocities in yellow horns of plenry. 

She is a woman after Rev. Morgan Dix’s own heart. 
She stays at home. The glorious pictures of majes- 
tic mountains, the flashing cascades, the leafy woods, 
the splendor of blue skies, the soft white clouds, and 
sweet-smelling daisy fields are not for her, except in: 
tantalizing glimpses, which only increase the thirst: 
of her thirsting soul. She has no time to receive the 
sense of power and peace that comes from -those 
stately mountains; no time to revel in the exquisit 
beauty of those waterfalls; no time to lie on the grass 
and watch the softly sailing clouds, or trace the truth- 
ful symbols and discover the wondrous revelations 
that nature givs to those who love and understand 
her. 

Yet this woman’s husband has made a little fortune 
of $30,000 in lumber, which is considered something 
colossal in those regions where wants are few and 
pleasures circumscribed. She has been brought up 
to believe that he was created a superior being. So 
has he. He is coarse, red-haired, freckled, pious, pe- 
nurious, and asthmatic. He has had a change of 
heart, and one change of “ meetin’ clothes,” in which 
he looks more hideous than ‘he does in his overalls. 
His chief satisfaction is to chew tobacco, talk in class 
meeting, and to get a bargain. He never owes a 
penny, and never givs one. He can pray, and he 
thinks he can sing. It takes him thirty minutes ev- 
ery night and fifteen minutes every morning to tell 
the Lord of several mistakes in the universe, and to 
ask a few mild favors. One is to wreak eternal ven- 
geance on the wicked by plunging them into ever- 


lasting fire, and another is a request for “power to 
wrestle with the stranger within his gates;” and, not~ 
withstanding her promptly-paid board bills, to bring 
her to a sense of her own vile nature and hardened 


' heart, created bad in the first place, only to be puri- 


` wanted to go! 


fied and saved by the acceptance of this man’s pecu- 
liar theological beliefs. After singing, exhorting, 
and wheezing, he takes to snoring with an equal 
spirit and energy that makes him audible all through 
the night, and the sinner within his gates to look for 
a new boarding-house next morning. It does not 
occur to him to use his money to make his wife and 
their lives any happier; or that he can afford to bring 
‘a couple of strong servants into the house to perform 
the menial work of himself and his hired men. He 
means well. This superior being does not know any 
better. The circumstances of his narrow life and the 
inheritance of a narrow nature are accountable for 
his blind ignorance. 

One day his wife returned from the village, after 
sélling ninety cents’ worth of eggs, produced by her 
own hens. She timidly asked if she sould keep the 
proceeds. He generously handed her fifteen cents, 
and pocketed the rest. with the grumble, “ Wimmen 
folks is allus spendin’.” He did not realize the mean- 
ness of the act, but when we saw it a line of Tenny- 
son’s seemed to spring suddenly into the air and en- 
wrapped him in living words that said, “Half his lit- 
tle soul is dirt.” But he does not know that, and 
never will—in this life. He cannot read the pitiful 
story stamped upon his wife’s careworn face, with its 
habitual expression of unconscious self-abnegation 
and meek resignation. They never hav any pleasant 
walks, talks, jokes, read any books, or hav friendly 
companionship together. He never givs her ice 
cream, anniversary presents, unexpectéd praise, flow- 
ers, or kisses. When she dies she may hav a flower 


-in her coffin, which will look strangely out of place, 


as none ever came into her married life. 

Twice she made a feeble attempt to bring some 
cheerfulness into their home. She worked her hus- 
band a pair of slippers for Christmas, and placed a 
bunch of snowdrops on the table at Easter. He 
gruffly told her to “ take ’em away, and not inkerage 
the scarlet woman by bringin’ sich popish notions 
into the house.” The country fences, barns, taverns, 
rocks, and landscape were once ablaze with flaming 
posters announcing the coming of a traveling circus 
and menagerie. She gazed on those pictured won- 


‘ders; on the monkey parodies, pathetic camels, re- 
pulsiv serpents, leaping tigers, flying figures, compla- |: 


cent fat women, bushy-haired frauds, dissatisfied al- 
binoes, pompous dwarfs, sunshiny giants, the sacred 
cow of Burmah, and the behemoth of scripture. Her 


. very soul ached with an intense longing to behold 


.these oriental animals from far-away tropical coun- 
tries, from “Afric’s burning sands,” of which she had 
read in the Bible and in “Little Henry and his 


Beaver.” Was it possible that those huge, ungainly 


elephants could stand on their heads, planks, and 
barrels, play tunes on hand-organs, and do other un- 
dreamed-of things, perfectly unnatural and unpleas- 
ant to an elephant? 

‘Was it true that horses waltzed and dogs hung 
each other; that a woman could be shot from a can- 
non, and a tattooed man walk shiveringly about, clad 
only in his cashmere skin, and gauzy beings fly 
through hoops of fire over the backs of horses that 
had to make up tkeir minds to stand it? 
wonderful—a fairy tale, a myth, perhaps. Every- 
thing was reversed, the toes of the rider, the clown 
in the ring, the ideas and trunks of the elephants. 
Seeing was believing, and she wanted—oh, how she 
It would be the one great pleasure, 
the one grand epoch of her dreary life. Only those 
who hav been forced to remain in the unvarying rou- 
tine of hard work, care, and unending monotony can 
appreciate the happiness it would be could this 
downtrodden little Yankee woman go to the circus. 
She read on the brilliant posters that “ people, press, 
and pulpit commended this great moral show, unpar- 
alleled in grandeur and magnificence, and that noth- 
ing was said, seen, or done that could offend the most 
moral and fastidious person.” 

To be sure, Zion's Herald had not advertised it, and 
she had not yet heard it indorsed by her own minis- 
ter from his pulpit; but one minister differeth from 
another minister in opinions, and if even one attend- 
ed the circus, surely she could. She had no money, 
and was afraid to ask for any, or to broach the sub- 
ject to her husband, fearing his opposition. She re- 
mained awake at night, wondering if she was a wicked, 
designing woman for not mentioning her desire, and 
where she could obtain means to accomplish it. This 


_ was the first time she ever plotted, the first time she 


ever dared to strike out for herself. It showed how 
keen was the yearning for a little brightness to come 
into her cold and cheerless life. She knew it was 
useless to ask for any of the egg, butter, cheese, or 
milk money that she had earned. 

She arose two hours earlier the next morning, did 
much of the housework, and while her husband was 
-drinking molasses and water in the hay-field, she 
‘slipped away on a pretext and winged feet; and, un- 
‘der the burning August sun, with hands trembling 
‘and heart beating with hope and excitement, she 
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picked five quarts of berries, that were sold at the, 


hotel in S——. The next day, with the coveted 
money held tightly in her ungloved hand, she hur- 
riedly climbed into the wagon of aneighbor who had 
called by her request to carry her with his wife and 
children to the circus, all joyful at the unusual holi- 
day. How her heart beat! how her limbs shook! 
Once off and out of view of the hay-field, she would 
breathe freer. One taste of pleasure, and it was hers 
forever, no matter what happened afterward. They 
turned the corner, and a man appeared on the dusty 
road. It was her husband sent there by one of those 
malicious chances that sometimes “thwart the wills 
of men,” and of women. He stopped them. Expla- 
nations followed. i 

“It is my money. I didn’t take it from the house. 
I earned it yesterday,” she faltered, holding up her 
toil-worn, thorn-scratched hand. 

It was her only appeal, and it fell mute upon her 
quivering lips, as he sternly ordered her to “get 
down.” She ought not to hav got down, and we are 
sorry to say that she did. But she is meek and good, 
and she “obeyed,” with her eyes and heart full of 
tears. 

He walked unrelentingly by her side to the house. 
He took her hardly-won bits of silver. He said they 
should go into the contribution-box next Sunday to 
atone for the heinous sin she had committed: in 
wishing to enter unholy places. He entered the 
closed sanctuary of his parlor. He removed the to- 
bacco quid from hig mouth and placed it upon the 
mantel. Then he prayed. Kneeling in the center 
of the floor, on the biggest, yellowest, most unfaded 
“horn of plenty” that besprinkled the carpet, he 
asked the Lord, in nasal tones, to chasten the worldly 
spirit of his wife, to withhold her from the snares of 
temptation baited by the devil, and to keep her from 
the flesh pots of Egypt and Vermont. She never 
complains. She suffers vaguely, not fully compre- 
hending the servil position she holds in her husband’s 
house. We are glad she does not. In her case it 
would make no difference if she did understand it. 

This is only one woman’s life out of thousands, un- 
der varying conditions and circumstances, to be sure, 
but true just the same. Yet there are unthinking 
men and women who say that “justice and equality 
are not good for women; they hav all the privileges 
that are necessary.” 

ee 


A Sailor’s Creed. 


On a voyage across the Pacific there was an Amer- 
ican sailor in our watch named Glover, who was a 
real rollicking tar, the soul of good nature, when he 
was not growling, and his yarns came nearer to the 
models of the sea-story-books than those of any sailor 
we had during the voyage. I became much inter- 
ested in him, and one fine moonlight night, when we 
were on the lookout together, I endeavored to turn 
the conversation upon religious subjects, for I was 
curious to know if there were any serious thoughts 
concealed beneath his jovial speech. With some 
timidity, such as affects most people when they ap- 
proach this subject, I said, “Glover, do you ever think 
about the future life ?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “I giv it a thought some- 
times. We've all got to leave this world some time, 
and a sailor may go pretty sudden.” 

“What hope hav you got of being happy in the 
next world ?” I asked. 

“This is my hope,” said Glover; “ God is too good 
to let a sailor liv hard and die hard, and go to hell 
after all.” 

“But the Bible says that the wages of sin is death, 
and if you hav sinned there is no way to escape from 
hell, except by trusting in Christ as your savior.” 

‘“‘ Of course I believe the Bible,” said Glover, “ but 
I don’t know much about it, and can’t understand it, 
and I kind of think it’s meant for shore-folks. Sailors 
are different fish. When sailors die they go to Fid- 
dler’s Green. They say that when the first vessel 
was lost at sea, all the crew were drowned. When 
they got on their pins in the other world they saw 
heaven looming up ahead, and they pegged off, hot 
foot, to get into it. The lookout on the walls saw them 
coming along, shouting, singing, and dancing, and 
he called out to St. Peter, ‘There’s a crowd of folks 
coming that’s different from anything we ever had 
here before.’ St. Peter took a look at them, and was 
so scared by their capers he ran down with his keys 
and locked the gate. When the sailors got to the 
gate they knocked, and yelled, and shouted, ‘ Keeper, 
ahoy! let usin here!’ But St. Peter called out, ‘Go 
away! we don’t hav any such people as you in here.’ 
‘Well,’ says they, ‘if we can’t get into heaven, let’s 
go to hell; that’s the next best place.’ So off they 
marched to see if Old Nick would take them in. 
‘When the devil saw them he, too, was frightened, and 
said, ‘ It’ll never do to let them chaps in here; they’d 
take charge of the place in a week.’ The sailors 
knocked at the gate, but were told they couldn’t come 
in. They swore they’d burst the door in, and they 


pushed so hard the devil put his back up against it 
and his tail stuck through between the iron gratings 
The sailors thought that would do for a 


of the gate. 
purchase to pull the gate open, and they caught hold 


of his tail and sung, ‘Haul the bow-line,’ whie they 


pulled. They nearly jerked his tail out, and the devil 


Glover. : 
not concern itself with matters beyond his compre- 
hension, and he rested in the conviction that he was 


hav been thus cared for by the nation. 
zen over twenty-one years of age is allowed to pur- 
chase one hundred and sixty acres of land for four- 
teen dollars, and take their choice at that. 


roared for the cook to throw some hot water on them. 


They started on the run then, and when they were 
safe they said, ‘If we can’t get into either heaven or 
hell, we'll hav to shift for ourselvs.’ 
halfway between, and set up a camp that they called 
Fiddler’s Green. 
hav joined them there.” 


So they hove to 
All the sailors that hav died since 


“That will do for a yarn,” said I, “but of course 


you don’t believe such stuff” 


“J don’t know anything about it,” said Glover, 


“and I never found anybody that did. But they say 
‘now that the devil is dead.” 


“Nonsense,” I replied; “the Bible says he goes 


about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may de- 
vour.” . 


“This is how I heard it told,” said Glover. ‘There 


was a sea cap’n once that made a bargain with the 
Old Nick that if he would stand by him all his life, 
the devil should hav him when he died. Nick kept 
his word, helped the cap’n through a lot of his scrapes. 
But when the cap’n got old he began to get sick of 
his bargain, and began to overhaul his reckoning to 
see if he couldn’t ¿et to windward somehow, or work 
Tom Cox’s traverse up one hatchway and down the 
other. 
it’s coming on an awful storm, and I’ve got to come 
to anchor and pay out the chain to the last link to 
make the ship hold on. 
to hold on to the end of the chain, and check it when 
I tell you.’ 
he unshackled the chain from around the foremast, 
and gave the end to the Old Nick. Then he let go 
the anchor, and the chain flew out like lightning 
through a greased gridiron. 
cap’n, and Nick grabbed the chain as death sticks to 
a dead nigger; butin a second he was yanked around 
the windlass, and snaked out through the hawsepipe. 
Nobody has seen the devil since.” 


So he called the old boy, and says he, ‘ Nick, 


Now,’ says he, ‘I want you 


There was really no bottom there, but 


‘Hold on hard,’ says the 


I found it was not of much use to talk theology to 
His careless, happy-go-lucky mind would 


willing to “take his chance” with a merciful God. 
Sailors are seldom Infidels, They reverence God and 
respect the Bible, though they are very ignorant of 
its contents, and know nothing of the doctrins men 
hav built upon it. I knew of a minister’s son who 
spoke disrespectfully of the Bible in a ship’s fore- 
castle, and an old sailor gave him a thrashing for it. 
Sailors are wholly unsectarian; their creed is as broad 
as the ocean on which they sail; they shun both the 


baptism of the waves and the sprinkling of the sprays; 
they are more concerned about falling from aloft than 


about falling from grace, and think more about the 
destination of the voyage than about aa ae 


rt 


The Free Land Question. 
A great deal is being said in Liberal papers in fa- 


vor of free land, and I presume there are many that 


think if the poor had all the good land they could 
work they would cease to be poor. I once thought 
so, but a dozen years’ experience has done what a 
dozen hours ought to hsv done for me. Here in 
Kansas are most likely half a million of people that 
Every citi- 


The fact 
is, a vast number of people came and took Jand who 


would never hav owned any in the East, and it is 
within reasonable limits to say that three-fourths of 
them are, to use the mildest language, incapables— 


not vicious, not drunkards, not bad neighbors, not 


bad citizens, but simply incapable of conducting ag- 
ricultural operations with profit; while the other 


fourth, with no better chance in any way, except 


what nature blessed them with in their mental and 


physical organizations, are prospering and in many 
instances are purchasing the lands of the incapables. 
And new emigrants that come too late to get land at 
government prices, purchase for a thousand dollars 
what the first occupant got for nearly nothing. 

Now, what is needed of such reformers as friend 
Hacker, Mr. Cook, and some others, is to tell how to 
keep these people in possession of a home. If the 
law did not allow them to sell it, as now, after five - 
years’ occupancy, the land would become a nuisance 
to the capables, as the taxes would not be paid, roads 
worked, bridges built, schools supported, and the 
capables would hav so great a burden that they would 
in turn become incapables. It seems, then, if this is 
an argument, that it is not land the poor need, but 
capacity to work the land—mental capacity, I mean. 
I think it would be difficult to find a state or com- 
munity on a Jarge scale where that question has had 
a better chance of being tested than in this blood- 
bought Kansas. The land law has settled up the 
state and been of great service to the many and the 
world; but it has not given homes to the class of 
people that need them most. However, perhaps a 
partial evil is a universal good. 

Perhaps some one will demand of me the cure of 
this evil of a homeless people. I regret that I can 
only, after much thinking, point you to friend Hey- 
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wood, of the Word, and he will say, “Quit raising in- 
capables, and commence to raise capables.” 


Mr. Henry Stone, after saying that the lecture was 
a most remarkable one, asked the lecturer to explain 


party l of real miners—big-limbed, broad-chested, 
brown-bearded men, with voices like young volcanoes. ` 


what effect the curse passed upon the serpent had on 
that historic reptil’s method of locomotion. The 
curse provided that the snake should crawl upon its 
belly. He would like to be informed how it could 
crawl in any other way. . 

It was now time for Mr. Welles to reply to his 
critics, but that gentleman was not to be found. He 
had disappeared. Mr. Furbish arose to say that he 
didn’t think that was exactly fair. When he saw the 
lecturer’s white choker he apprehended that he 
wouldn’t face the music. It should be previously 
stipulated hereafter, with gentlemen with his cut of 
jib, that they should remain and see the thing 
through. It was their custom to shoot out through 
the door when they found it too warm for them. 
This was reprehensible and should be provided 
against. The lecture had been a remarkable per- 


They were dressed in the mining suits the stripling 
had imitated, and around their waists were belts 
holding each a pair cf revolvers of the largest size. 
Hearing the valiant boasts of the boy behind them, 
and perhaps becoming a little tired of the noise, one 
of them rose up and said, “ What d’ye got there to 
do all that killing with?’ “This revolver,” loudly 
answered the greenhorn. “Lets see it,” said the 
miner, reaching out his hand, and taking the weapon, 
“ Call that a pistol?” contemptuously asked the Her- . 
cules. Wall, if you was to shoot me with that and I 
should ever find it out, Td lick you like thunder.” 
Probably the “leading Infidel writers, authors, ed- 
itors, and lecturers,” who had been “brought to 
grief” by Mr. Livezey feel as the miner did. And 
now that we hav called their attention to their down- 
fall they may turn round and “lick him like thunder,” 


Cawker City, Kan. Gzorce W. Cuapman, M.D. 
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The Liberal Club. 

There were high jinks at the meeting of the Man- 
hattan Liberal Club on the evening of Friday the 7th. 
Mr. Charles Stuart, Welles was the lecturer, the 
“New Marriage; or, Uniform Marriage Laws,” being 
the subject which he proposed to treat of. A smile 
illuminated the faces of his hearers as he opened with 
the words, “I am the light of the world; he that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall hav 
the light of life.” This comforting assurance was fol- 
lowed by the explanation that the birth, life, teach- 
ings, and death of Christ were eminently regular, and 
symbolized in some mysterious way the true spiritual 
marriage. It was supplemented with a great deal 
more from the same source, and the audience grew 


fatigued and somewhat discouraged with the appar- 
ently unnecessary allusions to the great woman of bad 


character which John discourses about in Revelation. 


A young man who had brought his girl with him took 
her home and shortly returned alone, and Mr. Cohen 
suggested that a point of order would stick on the 
Adam and Eve, the lecturer went on to say, 
contracted an unfortunate marriage and thus brought 
trouble into the world. Considering that they were 
the only people on earth, and with no opportunities 


speaker. 


for a comparativ estimate of the merits of each other, 


it would seem that they might hav been excused for 
It looks like 

This point, however, was ignored 
The Bible was, he maintained, pre- 
eminently a treatis on marriage. Reluctantly leaving 


their bad taste in selecting a partner. 
Hobson’s choice. 
by Mr. Welles. 


the subjects of adultery, abominations, and women 


of loose morals generally, whom, regardless of the 
presence of ladies, he spoke of in the coarse phrase- 
ology of scripture, the speaker came to what he called 


the argumentativ portion of his lecture. This was 


that whereas we hav laws providing for monogamic 
The law 


should either sanction polygamy or enforce monog- 


marriage, in practice we are polygamists. 


.amy. Running back once more to the matter of the 
celebrated frail sister of Bible fame, the scarlet wo- 
man, and the street-walker of Babylon, Mr. Welles 
caressed those worthies for a few moments, and then 
sat down, leaving a bewildered audience to wonder 
what it was all about. 

Mr. Wakeman observed that it was a remarkable 
lecture. He wished that the second vice-president, 
Mr. Andrews, were there. He was better qualified 
than any other person to throw light upon what Mr. 
Welles had been trying to get through him. Others, 
however, would be permitted to go ahead and make 
as much out of it as was possible with the material 
at hand. ° 

Mr. Cohen said the discourse was not what he ex- 
pected to hear, but it was a remarkable lecture. Be- 
ing a Hebrew himself, Mr. Cohen was interested in 
the curse upon the Jews. Judging from the pros- 
perous condition of the Hebrews, so far as worldly 
goods were concerned, he estimated that they would 
manage to preserve their serenity, and would not al- 
low the curse to make them seriously unhappy. The 
lecturer had made one clear statement to the effect 
that the marriage question should be treated intelli- 
gently. Mr. Cohen regrétted that Mr. Welles had 
not set an example by handling it that way himself. 

Mr. Seering concurred in the general opinion that 
we had heard a remarkable lecture. The marriage 
question certainly had an economic basis, and it was 
to be regretted that Mr. Langerfelt had absented him- 
self, as that gentleman was pre-eminently qualified to 
grapple with questions on that basis. Mr. Seering 
was influenced to make his remarks brief in order to 
giv room to Mr. Eccles, for whom there was a popu- 
lar demand. 

Mr. Eccles began by saying that it was the most 
remarkable lecture he had ever heard. He wished 
Mr. Welles had stated his position more definitly. 
He would like to ask the lecturer, before proceeding 
further, whether he was a Shaker or a Mormon. 
“Are you a Mormon?” said Mr. Eccles, addressing 
Mr. Welles. “ You area vagabond,” said Mr. Welles, 
addressing Mr. Eccles. The speaker then continued, 
saying that by the survival of the fittest, monogamic 
marriage would be the final winding up of conjugal 
experiments. 

Dr. Weeks corroborated the testimony of his pred- 
ecessors, that the lecture had been a most remarka- 
ble one. Polygamy was a physical necessity to some 
men and women, and the doctor went on, in pretty 
broad language, to explain why. Time was called by 
an auditor. Dr. Weeks said if the auditor knew more 
about running that meeting than Mr. Wakeman did, 
he better take the chair. 

Mr. Langerfelt, having come in, charged on the 
lecturer with great spirit. He had never heard such 
a remarkable lecture before. Here the young man 
who had taken his girl home and returned, applauded 
with such vigor that the campstool on which he was 
sitting collapsed. Mr. Langerfelt claimed the first 
knock-down. Remarking that he believed he had the 
floor, the young man arose and secured another seat. 
Business was then resumed. 


formance. 


aws of Peru, which provided that a man and 


new relations. 


cent tax on all assets. 
ing happily together. 
were released until next Friday night, when the Rev. 


tion,” and the visitors went away impressed with the 


record its like again. 


Introducing Mr. Livezey, of Catonsville. 


in flooring Freethinkers—in his own mind. Mrs. 


employing his leisure moments in sending out the 
following circular. We receive it by courtesy of J. 
Allen Evans, of Buffalo, Wyoming Ter.: 
INFIDEL MEN AND WOMEN. 
A list of leading Infidel writers, authors, editors, and lec- 


fession, by F. B. Livezey, of Catonsville, Md. 


Dr. T. S. Andrews, a TRUTH SEEKER writer. 


. Arthur B. Bradford, Sere $8 te Z 
. Philip G. Peabody, fee 86 es ee 

Pobn Peck, “cc 4 (£3 (3 

H. R. Boynton, “ Boston Investigator writer. 
. Charles E. Cochrane, Ses ase Ss “6 

J. W. Dennis, tie Aeon s ds 
. A. M. Griffin, EG + “EE e & 
. Horace Seaver, CASE «« . editor. 
. J. D. Kruschke, E né t writer. , 


. Dr. J. B. Sullivan, se Ss i£ i 
. Prof. W. H. Chaney, writer and lecturer. 

. Robert G. Ingersoll; S e i 

. W. F. Jamieson, s: fs “ 

. Col. John R. Kelso, ef ee es 

. Prof. M. C. O'Byrne, es a es 


. Dr. L. J. York, fe ie 
. Miss Susan H. Wixon, s s ik 
. Mrs. A. S. Duniway, editress. 
. Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, authoress. 
21. M. O. Waggoner, a lawyer. 


an ex-Unitarian minister. 
the ‘‘ Patriarch Materialist.” 
author. 
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. John B. Willard, 

. Thomas Winter, 

. Andrew Jacobson, 

. Elliott Preston, 
Reader, you are at liberty to confront any of the above In- 

fidels with my allegations of their inability to defend their 

forte with their chosen weapons of facts, reason, or common- 

sense; and if, behind my back, they giv the lie to my allega- 


proof, True, in the list are a few who, after publicly inviting 
controversy with great pomposity or assurance, kept severely 
quiet in reply to my introductory antagonisms; but these 
slinking Goliahs rank lower than the ones that faced the 
shepherd’s sling. Perhaps an exception should be made in 
the case of Ingersoll, as I did not forward him the several 
thousand dollars naturally expected for his utterances and 
pennings. : 

I proposed before the close of 1883, to publish a book con- 
taining the dialogs that had passed with the above Infidels, 
but, from various causes, I was deterred; still, it may yet be 
done, F. B. L. 

February, 1884. 


This ebullition reminds us of a story. A young fel- 
low from the East was on a train crossing the Rock- 
ies. He wore a miner’s blouse, top-boots, slouch hat, 
and leather belt, in which was slung a little revolver, 
carrying a ball of the smallest size. His garments 
sat upon him uncomfortably, and he was evidently a 
“ tenderfoot” of the greenest variety. But he fondled 
his pistol ostentatiously, and was loud in his assevera- 
tions of what he would do if attacked by any one. 
In the same car, and seated in front of him, were a 


Mr. Smith, omitting to allude to the remarkable 
character of the lecture, instanced the marriage 


woman could enter into the connubial state by 
mutual consent, and by sending to the constituted 
authorities a notice that they were about to assume 
Divorce could also be obtained by 
mutual application for it. The only improvement to 
be made upon this system, Mr. Smith thought, was 
to grant a divorce whenever either one of the 
married parties applied for it, and to levy a two per 
Happy marriages could be 
secured by the man and wife settling down and liv- 


Mr. Wakeman then notified the audience that they 
Mr. Gallagher would speak on the “Mormon Ques- 


belief that it is given to most people but once in a 
life-time to listen to such a remarkable lecture as 
Mr. Welles had presented before them. For uncon- 
troled hilarity and humorous incident and remark, 
this meeting surpasses any within the memory of the 
oldest member. This stylographic pen may ne’er 


An amusing person living in Maryland, named F. 
B. Livezey, has been busying himself for a year past 


Slenker was unwise enough to engage him in con- 
troversy in the columns of Light for Thinkers, and 
on that modicum of notice he has fed his vanity till 
he is inflated to the point of bursting. He is now 


turers brought to grief, or confession, in the line of their pro- 


tions, you may know that I hav the documents at hand for 


and then again, perhaps, they mayn’t, as it will be 
hard for them to realize their utter and final collapse. 

We note with satisfaction that more “Investiga- 
tor writers” hav been brought to grief than “Trurx 
Seeker writers.” Even the veteran Horace himself 
has succumbed to the doughty Livezey, while we— 
but wait! in the long ago we remember that we re- 
ceived a communication from Catonsville. . It was 
voluminous and. nearly covered the bottom of the 
waste basket. The ear-marks of the crank were 
plain upon it, and while we were willing that the 
erank should whirl, we declined to turn the grindstone 
for him. So far as Tae Truru Seexer is concerned, 
he must turn on his own axis. For that waste basket 
act, he may catalog us among the “slinking Goliahs.” 
Harrowing supposition! But on second thought 
that cannot be the case, for we never invited contro- 
versy with him. Our withers are, therefore, unwrung 
and we are free to commiserate our fallen brethren,’ 
and extend to them a helping hand, which we hereby . 
do. If Brother Seaver wants the use of our copy of 
the Bible, or our “ Lives of the Saints,” including 
John Calvin, or “ Book of Martyrs,” which does not 
include John Calvin’s victims, or our “Confession of 
Faith,” or “Discipline,” or any other of the books 
used in confuting, confounding, and sitting upon ob- 
streperous Christians, who misquote their own creeds 
and mutilate their own histories in order to “bring 
to grief, or confession, leading Infidel writers, au- 
thors, editors, and lecturers,” he can hav them with 
pleasure. We will hold up his hands and stand at 
his back, let Mr. Livezey do what he will ` 

But our opinion of the Maryland gentleman is that 
he is a nuisance, with no ideas worth the gathering, ' 
a retailer of other people’s dreams and guesses, who 
substitutes abuse for argument, fancies for facts, and 
wishes to engage in controversy simply to get no- 
toriety. 

SS 
Editorial Notes. 


Four-rirrus of the excise moneys raised in this city 


are paid 5 
to Catholic ‘‘ benevolent” institutions. a her 


Tue Freethinkers of Kokoma, Ind., sent the Ohio river flood 
sufferers $104.30, the proceeds of a ball held. for their benefit.. 


Tue Andover Review thinks that “ familiarity with the 
tongues, patristic learning, acquaintance with the history of 
the church, and especially of Christian doctrin, general cul- 
ture, and acumen, are not for a moment to be compared with 
the simple possession and use of the sacred text as a means of 
arriving at doctrinal truth.” The view that ‘“ where ignorance 
is bliss ’tis folly to be wise” will hold good with the Christian 
world as long as ignorance brings with it belief as well as . 
alleged happiness. As that will be forever, the immortality 
of this delusiv old saw is assured. 


Ar a private session of the Woman’s Suffrage Association in 
Washington last Saturday morning, it was decided to hold 
conventions during the coming year under the auspices of the 
association in every state and territory not now organized for 
woman suffrage, and to endeavor to secure the adoption by 
the state and territorial legislatures of recommendations of the 
proposed sixteenth amendment to giv the freedom of the 
ballot to women. It was also decided to use all the resources 
at the command of the association to defeat any presidential 
candidate, by whatever party nominated, who is opposed to 
woman suffrage. The views of the several candidates on this 
question are to be obtained by the executiv .officers of the 
association—Mrs. Stanton, Miss. Anthony, and Mrs. Sewall. 


On Febryary 15th the Associated Press sent out a dispatch 
from Washington which tells in few words the story of a shame- 
ful religious intrigue. The dispatch reads: ` 


‘The secretary of the interior has decided to recommend 
that the nomination of Mitchell to be receiver at Duluth be 
withdrawn, and has called upon Hon. Knute Nelson to name 
some one for the appointment in his place. Mr. Nelson has 
recommended the appointment of E. G. Swanstrom, of Du- 
luth. It was very doubtful whether the nomination of Mitch- 
ell could be confirmed. It is said that charges of fraud in con- 
nection with the pre-emption law were not seriously regarded 
as an objection, as they did not appear to be sustained; but 
the secretary of the interior says that his attention has been 
called to a series of articles published by Mitchell some years 
ago attacking Christianity and using most violent and indecent 
language. These articles were shown to senators, and they de- 
clared that Mitchell’s nomination ought not to be confirmed, 
These articles were the cause of Mitchell’s defeat, some four 
years ago, for a second term in the land office. Hayes was 
then president, and refused to send in Mitchell’s name when 
these articles were shown him.” 


The Mr. Mitchell spoken of is R. C. Mitchell, editor of the 


Bay 


i 
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Duluth Tribune. He is a heretic. A few years ago he pub- 
lished in his paper many articles reflecting upon the church, 
and showing Christianity to be a failure and founded on fraud 
and imposture. Finding that his outspoken course was injur- 
` ing-him, he ceased publishing his heretical opinions, although 
still holding them.. But that isa matter for Mr. Mitchell to 
settle with his own conscience. It has no place in deciding 


upon the merits of his application for an office. If he had 


committed fraud in his conduct of a land office, that is proper 
to. be considered by the interior secreta*y. But that charge 


appears to hay been trumped up by his religious opponents 
and not sustainable. Then the charge of heresy was urged 
againsthim. That was effectual. Since when a man’sreligious 
opinions are a qualification for office the secretary did not 
state, It may be that under the civil service rules the Presby- 
terianism or Methodism of a candidate will entitle him toa 
high mark, but if so the fact ought to be known. If political 
primaries are hereafter to be prayer-meetings, and a man’s fa- 
cility in showing the whites of his eyes and ability to make 
himself out the most miserable wretch on earth in order to 
illustrate the marvelous goodness of God in “saving” him, are 
to be counted superior to honesty and executiv ability, it will 
be well to adopt the God-in-the-Constitution amendment, hang 
a chime of bells in the capitol cupola, and call the nation to 
partake of the communion. The senatorial “cold tea” now 


’ passed around in ‘‘chinee” cups can be utilized for sacrificial 


wine, 


Tux Louisville, Ky., Christian Observer complalns that there 
is coldness between the brethren in that section. They do 
not patronize one anotlier’s mills; they order their papers 
through New York agencies; they go to Northern watering- 
places for their health. ‘* What!” cries the Observer,. ‘Is 
Christianity to be the cause of animosities and bitterness ? 
Does the gospel hav an influence to restrain the natural out- 
flow of amity and kindly feelings? Such will be, nay, such is, 
the arguing of worldly men wherever they see this sectional 
bitterness between Presbyterians. Surely this is reason 
enough to cause men to eschew it.” Certainly. The Observer 
is away behind with the news, or it would hav said this 


. before. s 


Tar Rev. Mr. Wright (Congregationalist) is denounced as-a 
fraud and adventurer, and good Christians are warned to es- 


` chew him. His actions justify the charge. He received a call 


to the pulpit of a church at Winooski, Vt., accepted the en- 


gagement, drew his salary in advance, and then got drunk and 


neglected his flock. .When he did preach he used vulgar lan- 
guage. in the pulpit, as he was in the habit of doing outside of 


it. His congregation dwindled from sixty-five to three. Ten 


ott of the fourteen trustees requested him toresign. A glance 


at his history shows that this man had elsewhere begged money 


to transport his wife and children off to some distance, and 
then went on a riotous and immoral debauch, winding up in 
jail at Canton, where he was immured for three months. The 
career of this minister of the gospel is not essentially different 
from that of many others of his profession. It would, per- 
haps, be unjust to regard every preacher as a rascal until he 
has proved himself otherwisé, but the prudence of such a 
course must commend itself to all. 


A wRITER in the Christian Statesman givs from the leaves of 
his note-book the results of his interviews with several public 
men of St. Louis in regard to the proposed religious amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. Ex-Governor B. 
Gratz Brown said: “I am opposed to any mixing of religion 
with politics, or the setting up of anything like a theocracy. 
Legislation must be confined to questions within the legitimate 
sphere of government. I cannot take part in any such con- 
vention.” Dr. W. G. Eliot, president of Washington Univer- 
sity, replied: “I cannot see that such an amendment would do 
any good. I think we hav no right to incorporate into our 
Constitution what would discriminate between Jew and gentile, 
Infidel and Christian.” Dr. Goodell remarked, “I hav no time 
to talk on that subject.” Dr. J, A. Wilson and Rev. J. R. Hill 
replied, ‘“ You cannot awaken an interest on that subject in St. 
Louis.” . Gen. W. T. Sherman, who was very frank in 
stating his views, said: ‘The Constitution is good enough for 


‘me, Our country has prospered under it for over a hundred 
years; and it will continue to prosper, if we let the Constitu- 


tion alone.” But the pious editor of the Giobe Democrat said 
emphatically, “Certainly, I am in favor of all such move- 


ments,” And the editor has more influence over the people 
than all the rest. : 


Tur Rev. De LaMatyr, Greenback orator and pulpit poli- 
tician, made a speech the other day in a church in Denver, in 
which he undertook to defend Christianity against any and all 
assailants. Giving the pulpit a resounding whack, he an- 
nounced the church as the author of all the good and the Free- 
thinkers of all the evil. Then he shied his castor into the ring 
with these words: 

“TJ challenge our citizens, who cheered the ribaldry of the 
clown at the opera house against the church, to show what 
schools Mr. Ingersoll and his friends hav established in this 
country. I wait a reply. What hav they done for education ? 
Echo answers, What?” . 

Well, Gilbert, if you really want to know we will tell you. 
It is generally allowed that Stephen Girard did something 
to advance knowledge, and Peter Cooper’s name has in times 
past been mentioned in connection with educational institu- 
tions. Charles Darwin, before he died, wrote some things 
that hav helped to educate a good many people, including a 
number of ministers. Herbert Spencer is not unknown to 
fame as a man whose labors with bis pen hav contributed 
to educate the world. As an electrician and special scientist, 
Prof. John Tyndall has told many people what they did not 
know before, and Prof. Thomas Huxley has given the philo- 
sophical bent to more minds than you, Gilbert, will ever 
preach to if you liv a million yeurs. The whole English, 
French, and German speaking world is being educated by 
scientific Infidels, and such questions as you hav asked, Mr. 
De LaMatyr, only show how ignorant and foolish you are. 


A CORRESPONDENT of a Christian paper thus describes the 
auto-de-fe of thirteen hundred copies of King James’s version 
of the Bible which were ordered burnt by the Spanish govern- 
ment; ‘The hour of the auto-da-fe came. The officers stood 
ready with shavings and matches, But where were the holy 
gospels? They were piled up in boxes, in the custom-house, 
beneath much larger boxes. It would take three days to clear 
away things so that the gospels could be reached. Meanwhile 
the superintendent of the buildings was in danger of losing his 
place. In due time the happy hour came. The chief paper, 
the Publicidad, exclaimed, ‘The entrance is free for men and 
women of Barcelona.’ It was barely ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing before a great pile of straw, shavings, pieces of broken fur- 
niture, and other combustibles, lay ready for the work. Two 
officers brought out the boxes, the covers were knocked off, 
and there lay the beautiful books, nicely bound! The burn- 
ing went too slowly, and so petroleum was poured upon them. 
It took one hour to make away with the pile. The custom- 
house officials were dressed in their gayest uniform, and greatly 
enjoyed the rare sport. Five hundred people looked on the 
strange scene.” What a curious thing is this religion of the 
Nazarene! Every follower seems to be arrayed against every 
other follower, and the sword, the dungeon, and flame hav ever 
been their arguments. What stupendous folly to talk about 
such a religion being divine ! 

Tue TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL AND FREETHINKERS’ ALMANAC 
for 1884. is at hand, containing a great amount of useful infor- 
mation and interesting articles from the pens of prominent 
Freethinkers, It is especially interesting from a historical 
point of view, giving historical sketches of Tar TRUTH SEEKER, 
various Freethinkers’ associations, the National Liberal League, 
etc. We read with pleasure and profit Mr. Charles Stevens’s 
article on “The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada.” 
The ANNUAL contains eighteen illustrations from D. M. Ben- 
nett’s work, ‘A Truth Seeker Around the World.” Two of 
these, to our opinion, are both superfluous and disingenuous, 
viz., “The Jewish Jehovah,” and ‘* That Old Serpent, which is 
the Devil and Satan.”. That, the solid matter of the book is re- 
lieved by light reading in the form of a story is a good idea, 
and adds to the general interest of the work.—Radical Review. 

The Review falls into error in crediting the pictures of Jeho- 
vah and his friend the devil to Mr. Bennett’s “ Around the 
World”. volumes. Those two works of art were engraved for 
other purposes. They are faithful likenesses, we believe, of 
the two orthodox bugaboos, and were inserted in the Annuan 
for the purpose of making the Christians ashamed of their two 
deities. With chapter and verse before them they cannot 
deny the authenticity of the portraits. That we succeeded 
was shown conclusivly the other day when we called upon a 
Christian neighbor. He had a copy of the Annuar, and the 
two pictures were pasted together. He was ashamed of his 
God, and dare not look his devil in the face. 


Mr. Kinsy, of Doniphan, Kan., has another paper in this 
week’s TrutH Sezxer. He consumes space principally with 
speculations, upon the solution of which the highest authori- 
ties disagree.. We are, therefore, willing to let that phase of 
it stand for what it is worth. But because Mr. Kirby does 
not understand how life originated he has no warrant for 
intruding his god upon the scene. For his existence he has 
advanced no evidence—not even the threadbare design 
argument. He has made some few assumptions, and seems 
to proceed upon the supposition that by ignoring everything 
previously said he can thrust his creator upon us and hav 
his ipse divit taken as established fact. We warn him that 
such illogical proceeding is unworthy a scientific truth 
seeker. To settle his doubts as to the beginning of organic 
life we commend him to read Haeckel’s “History of Crea- 
tion,” Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” Huxley’s “Man’s Place 
in Nature,” and ‘“‘Haeckel’s Genesis of Man” by Lester F. 
Ward, and T. B. Wakeman’s “Evolution or Creation?” A 
study of these will giv him more correct ideas than a perusal 
of his letter would indicate he now possesses. With his 
Spiritualistic ideas we hav no quarrel. On that subject we 
are truly Agnostic. Some of the phenomena we admit; the 
philosophy is as yet incomprehensible. We liv to learn. [If 
Mr. Kirby knows it all, he is to be congratulated and may 
yet become our teacher. But as the case stands we tkink we 
can at least point out the way for him to acquire considerable 
knowledge. 


Many of the occupants of Christian pulpits in these days find 
themselvs in a tight place, says a Boston paper. They cannot 
keep their minds hermetically sealed against the truths that are 
everywhere afloat in the mental atmosphere; because of the 
standpoint they occupy, which commits them by its traditions 
and associations to the propagation of old creeds and articles of 
faith which no modern man can entertain, except by excluding 
from his mind the sunlight that illumines the intellectual 
world of to-day. But few hav the moral courage of Emmerson, 
who, when he becaine convinced that Christian creeds were an- 
acronisms in an age of reason and science, stepped down and 
out of the Christian pulpit. Here and there is a minister of ad- 
vanced thought and frank speech who can retain his position 
without trouble, internal or externa); but he is not recognized 
as a Christian. There was atime when clergymen did much 
of the deliberate thinking, and hence much of the reflectiv 
thought used to hav a clerical and Biblical coloring. Bishops 
Butlerand Berkeley were thinkers; but they did all their think- 
ing inside of the Thirty-Nine Articles, and so their ideas are 
incurably infeeted with ecclesiasticism and Hebrew and Chris- 
tian superstition. But the great modern thinkers and scien- 
tists giv their reason carte blunche, to serve the interests of truth, 
irrespectiv of all creeds or canonized forms of gospels and so~ 
called holy traditions, Science to-day is not at all anxious for 
pulpit sanction or indorsement. On the contrary, the pulpit 
is more in need of making its teachings appear to be in accord 
with science, to reach intelligent. men. Not a few clergymen 
adorn. their sermons and giv point to then by appropriating 
the ideas of the Freethinkers and scientists of the day, like the 
jackdaw that. ornamentr its nest. with feathers and phunage 
that do not belong ta it. But they usually pervert them to 
theological purposes. The temptation to do this is great; for 
the majority of the people are yet largely under tho influence 


of the mythologies and theologies of the past, are suspicious of 
whatever plainly contradicts them, and can receive Liberal 
and scientific thought only in small doses, and when well 
mixed with superstition. But the difficulty is in satisfying the 
intelligent few, whose respect is valued, and not offending the 
larger number, whose support is needed. š 


Turns are dynamite and dagger Socialists in England as well 
as informers and assassins in Ireland. Ata debate in which 
Mr. Bradlaugh participated recently, one of the revolutionary 


party, a Mr. Scheu, spoke warmly in favor of beginning a 
bloody warfare in Germany. Mrs. Besant was in the chair of 
the meeting, and as she listened to the threatening utterances 
of the Socialist, two things struck her forcibly. She could not 
help thinking that if Mr. Scheu meant what he said, his place, 
as a patriot, was in Germany. He mockéd at Mr. Bradlaugh's 
care of individual life, yet he and the foreigners who, living 
in safety in England, ‘breathe out threatenings and slaughter,” 
show a remarkable care for their own individual lives. ‘We 
must honor,” says Mrs. Besant, ‘those who, finding oppros- 
sion intolerable and deliverunce hopeless save by the sword, 
throw themselvs forward to lead their brethren into strife for 
liberty, and risk all they ask others to risk; but we can but 
hav bitter contempt for those who, safe on English soil, urge 
others to face dangers they themselvs avoid, and play with the 
lives of others while careful of their own. The other thing 
that struck me was that the foreigners who seek English hos- 
pitality because they shrink from the peril of struggling for 
liberty in their own lands make but ill return when they scek 
to import into England the methods which may sometimes be 
inevitable under Russian, Austrian, or German tyranny. Se- 
cret societies and underground agitation are necessary in coun- 
tries where free speech and press are unknown. Those who i 
run away from the danger of sharing them in lands where 
there is no other form of progress possible, ought not to try 
and force on us'the use of violence, while platform and press 
are ours. As Mr. Bradlaugh said on Sunday, were he a Rus- 
sian in Russia, he would be a Revolutionist, because there no 
method of reform was permitted. But since Englishmen hav 
won for themselvs liberty of political discussion by tongue and 
pen, they need no teaching about the best way to further re- 
form from foolish foreign Socialists, maddened by the oppres- 
sion from which they hav fled, and fancying that England is as 
enslaved as their own fatherland. Let Mr, Scheu go back to 


Germany, and win for Germany something of the liberty we 
hay, before he comes to lecture us on the employment of bnr- 


barous methods of political conflict, which may be suitable for 


the backward political condition of his own country, but which 
we hav, fortunately, outgrown.” What Mrs, Besant says of 
the inappropriatencss of dynamite and dynuniters in Eng- 
land applies very well to those commodities in this country. 


A Kerne, N. H., paper relates what it calls an “ interostiny 
event” which occurred in that little city. A local clergyman 
was the hero, and the eminently notorious Mr. Jo Cook played 
the role of heavy villain. It seems that the clergyman was in- 
terested in engaging Cook to deliver his lecture on “Seven 
Modern Wonders of the World,” and had invited him to lead 
at the regular weekly prayer-meeting at, his church, previous to 
the hour set for the commencement of the lecture. At the 
time agreed upon the preacher knocked ut the door of Cook’s 
room, but instead of being courteously received he was set 
upon by the man, who, in a towering tage, apparently dis- 
turbed in a nap, cume out into the hall, and seizing the caller 
began to push nbout and otherwise luy violent hunds npon him, 
at the same time using language unbecoming a gentleman. 


“The disturbance made by the waltzers nttracted the attention 


of a large number in the house, and the landlord, who was 
quietly eating bis supper, at first supposed that Wheoler, the 
champion wrestler, and Fletcher, the butcher (two local hurd 
cases), had met by chance, and were engaged in playing up for 
agrape-vine, He was among the first to arrive nt the scene of 
action, but upon discovering two of his distinguished guests 
engaved in private business, he passed by on the other side, 
und returned to the dining-room. It is stated by the witnesses 
that such nunes as ‘* barbarian,” © Hottentot,” “ynerrilla,”etc., 
were flung in by the contestants by wny of emplnsis. ‘The 
preacher opened his meeting that night unassisted, und thare 
wasa large attendance, as notice had heen given of the expected 
appearance of the celebrated Cook. At the proper time Cook 
was invited to lead in prayer, in which he complied with seem- 
ing reluctance. Then he was invited to entertain the andicnes 
with remarks. But instend of noticing the request he seized 
his hat and rushed ont of the church, slamming the door bo- 
hind him. His lecture was uot largely attended. ‘Che local 
preacher has the sympathy of the comunity. ‘To this may 
be added the testimony of a Boston correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, that ‘Cook's Monday morning preludes, ques- 
tions, and lectures are not a great success this year, For sone 
reason or other he has lost his boom, says nothing notable nor 
peculiar, doesn’t misquote Herbert Spencer and John Stuart 
Mill with his former fluency, and falls far short of making a 
sensation, Tremont Temple is not crowded with eager listen- 
ers, and the galleries, in which free seats ure granted to pub- 
licans and sinners, are not packed as the lecturer would like to 
hav them every Monday morning.” Cook went up as a baloon; 


he will come down like the great gas-bag that he is. 
e- 


Lectures and Meetings. 

Tus first quarterly congress for 3884 of the Liberals of the 
West will assemble at the Opera House, Liberal Mo., March 
28th, and hold a four days’ session. This meeting will be 
under the auspices and management of the Brotherhood of 
Hwnanitarians, whose invitation extends to all human beings 
now on earth, Delegations from many points in southern 
Kansas and Missouri have already signified their intention to 
be present. Liberals of every phase and shade are specially 
requested to come, Important steps for the establishment of 
a school, wherein an education can be obtained untainted by 
superstition, will he one featnre to he considered by this con- 
gress. Eminent Humanitarian speakers will be in attendances. 
Frank Greene is the secretary. 
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The Great Ingersoll. 


Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll was in Denver, Col., 
recently. An attaché of the Republican of that city 
reports he following incidents and conversation: 

At an early hour last night a Republican reporter 
was politely shown to room 182 of the St. James, in 
which were gathered half a dozen gentlemen, one 
writing in shorthand, and all listening intently to 
the graceful, easy flow of language of a smooth-faced, 
portly gentleman, who discoursed readily on the 
subjects of politics and religion. The talker was 
Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, known by reputation to 
everyone, from one end of the country to the other. 
Ex-United States Senator Stephen W. Dorsey was 
his right-hand man, suggesting points now and then, 
‘and enthusiastically indorsing what the colonel said. 


The writer was Mr. Baker, private secretary of 


“ Colonel Bob.” 
The reporter was greeted cordially, and invited to 


' take a seat at the table, which he did, and as soon as 
the business in hand was disposed of, began asking 


questions of the renowned Atheist; or, as he styled 
himself, “ Pantheist.” 


memory of names and events being extremely good. 
A stenographic report of the interview is given 
below. . 

The first question asked was, “ Who will be the 
Republican nominee for president ?” 


Colonel Ingersoll answered: “The correct answer 


to this question would make so many men unhappy 
that I hav concluded not to giv it.” 


The reporter then asked: “ Has not the Democracy 


injured itself irretrievably by permitting the free 
trade element to rule it?” 

“I do not think,” was the reply, “that the Demo- 
cratic party weakened itself by electing Carlisle 
speaker. I think him an excellent man, an exceed- 
ingly candid man, and one who will do what he 
believes ought to be done. I hav a very high 
opinion of Mr. Carlisle. I do not suppose any party 
in this country is really for free trade. I find that 
all writers upon the subject, no matter which side 
they are on, are on that side with certain exceptions. 
Adam Smith was in favor of free trade with a few 
exceptions, and those exceptions were in matters 
where he thought it was for England’s interest not 
to hav free trade.” 

“ Yes,” remarked ex-Senator Dorsey, “ shd Richard 
Cobden was, also.” 

“The same may be said of all writers,” continued 
the colonel. “So far as I can see, the free traders 
hay all the arguments, and the protectionists all the 
facts. The free trade theories are splendid, but 
they will not work out; the results are disastrous. 
We find by actual experiment that it is better to 
` protect home industries. It was once said that pro- 
tection created nothing but monopoly; the argument 
was that way, but the facts are not. Take for 
instance steel rails; when we bought them of Eng- 
‘land we paid $125 a ton. I believe there was a 
tariff of some $28 or $29 a ton—was it not, senator?” 

“Twenty-nine dollars,” answered Mr. Dorsey. 
“And yet,” pursued Colonel Ingersoll, “in spite of 
all the arguments going to show that protection 
would simply increase prices in America, would 
simply enrich the capitalist and impoverish the con- 
sumer, steel rails are now produced, I believe, right 
here in Colorado for $42 a ton. 

_“ After all, it is a question of labor; a question of 
prices that shall be paid the laboring man; a ques- 
tion of what the laboring man shall eat—whether he 
shall eat meat or soup made from the bones. Very 
few people take into consideration the value of raw 
material and the value of labor. Take, for instance, 
your ton of steel rails, worth $42.. The iron in the 
earth is not worth 25 cents. The coal in the earth 
and the lime in the ledge together are not worth 25 
cents. Now, then, of the $42, $41.50 is labor. There 
is not $2 worth of raw material in a locomotiv that 
sells for $15,000. By raw material I mean the ma- 
terial in the earth. There is not in a watch, the 
works of which will sell for $15, of raw material in 
the earth one-half cent. All the rest is labor. A 
ship, a man-of-war that costs $1,000,000—the raw 
material in the earth is not worth, in my judgment, 
$1,000. All the rest islabor. If there is any way to 
protect American labor I am in favor of it. If the 
present tariff does not do it, then I am in favor of 

` changing to one that will. If the Democratic party 
takes a stand for free trade or anything like it, they 
will need protection; they will need protection at the 
` polls; that is to say, they will meet only with defeat 
and disaster.” 

“What should be done with surplus revenue?” 
was then asked. 

“ My answer to that,” said the colonel, “is, reduce 
internal revenue taxation until the present surplus 
is exhausted, and then endeavor so to arrange your 

tariff that you will not produce more than you need. 
I think the easiest question to grapple with on this 
earth is a surplus of money.” 

“That never bothers me to any great extent,” solto 
voce from Senator Dorsey. 

The colonel did not seem to notice the remark, but 
continued: 


They were all answered read- 
ily, and with not the slightest hesitation, the colonel’s 
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“I do not believe in distributing it among the 
states. I do not think there could be a better certifi- 
cate of the prosperity of our country than the fact 
that we are troubled with a surplus revenue; that we 
hav got the machinery for collecting taxes in such 
perfect order, so ingeniously contrived, that it can’t 
be stopped; that it goes right on collecting money, 
whether we want it or not; and the wonderful thing 
about it is that nobody complains. If nothing else 
can be done with the surplus revenue, probably we 
had better pay some of our debts. I would suggest, 
as a last resort, to pay a few honest claims.” 

“Some Indian claims, for instance,” remarked the 
senator. “It is a shame that, for forty years, they 
hav not been paid.” 

At the conclusion of these remarks of a political 
nature, the reporter branched off into religion with 
the following question; 

“Are you getting nearer to or further away from 
God, Christianity, and the Bible ?” 

Colonel Ingersoll replied as follows: 

“Tn the first place, as Mr. Locke so often remarked, 
we will define our terms. If by the word ‘God’ is 
meant a person, a being, who existed before the crea- 
tion of the universe, and who controls all that is ex- 
cept himself, I do not believe in such a being; but if 
by the word ‘God’ is meant all that is, that is to say, 
the universe, including every atom and every star, 
then I am‘a believer. I suppose the word that would 
nearest describe me is ‘ Pantheist.’ I cannot believe 
that a being existed from eternity, and who finally 
created this universe, after having wasted an eternity 
in idleness; but upon this subject I know just as little 
as anybody ever did or ever will, and, in my judg- 
ment, just as much. My intellectual horizon is some- 
what limited, and, to tell you the truth, this is the 
only world that I was ever in. I am what might be 
called a representativ of a rural district, and, as a 
matter of fact, I know very little about my district. 
I believe it was Confucius who said, ‘How should I 
know anything about another world who know so. 
little of this?” 

“When I know so little of this,” corrected Senator 


“ Yes,” said the colonel, “ ‘when I know so little of 
.The greatest intellects of the world hav en- 
deavored to find words to express their conception of 
God, of the first cauge, or of the science of being, 
but they hav never succeeded. I find in the old con- 
fession of faith, in the old catechism, for instance, 
this description: that God is a being without body, 
parts, or passions. I think it would trouble anybody 
to find a better definition of nothing. That de- 
scribes a vacuum, that is to say, that describes the 
absence of everything. I find that theology is a sub- 
ject that only the most ignorant are certain about, 
and that the more a man thinks, the less he knows. 

“From the Bible God, I do not know that I am 
going farther and farther away. I hav been about 
as far as a man could go for many years. I do not 
believe in the God of the Old Testament. 


“Now, as to the next branch of your question, 
Christianity. The question arises, ‘What is Chris- 
tianity ? I hav no objection to the morality taught 
as a part of Christianity, no objection to its charity, 
its forgivness, its kindness; no objection to its hope 
for this world and another, not the slightest, but all 
these things do not make Christianity. Mohammed 
taught certain doctrins that are good; but the good in 
the teaching of Mohammed is not Mohammedanism. 
When I speak of Christianity I speak of that which 
is distinctly Christian. For instance, the idea that 
the infinit God was born in Palestine, lernrned the 
carpenter’s trade, disputed with the parsons of his 
time, excited the wrath of the theological bigots, and 
was finally crucified; that afterwards he was raised 
from the dead, and that if anybody believes this he 
will be saved, and if he fails to believe it, will be lost; 
in other words, that which is distinctly Christian in 
the Christian system is its supernaturalism, its mira- 
cles, its absurdity. Truth does not need to go in 
partnership with the supernatural. What Christ 
said is worthy the reason it contains. If a man 
raises the dead and then says twice two are five, that 
changes no rule in mathematics. Ifa multiplication 
table was divinely inspired, that does no good. The 
question is, is it correct? So I think that in the 
world of morals, we must prove that a thing is right 
or wrong by experience, by analogy, not by miracles. 
There is no fact in physical science that can be su- 
pernaturally demonstrated, neither is there any fact 
in the moral world that could be substantiated by 
miracles. Now, then, keeping in mind that by 
Christianity I mean the supernatural in that system, 
of course I am just as far away from it as I can ever 
get. For the man Christ I hav respect. He was a 
novelty in his day, and the ministers of his day cried 
out blasphemy, as they hav been crying ever since, 
against every person who has suggested a new 
thought or shown the worthlessness of an old one. 

“Now, as to the third part of the question, the 
Bible people say that the Bible is inspired. Well, 
what does inspiration mean? Did God write it? 
No. But the men who did write it were guided by 
the holy spirit. Very well. Did they write exactly 
what the holy spirit wanted them to write? Well, 


religious people say yes. At the same time they ad- 

mit that the gentlemen who were collecting, or taking 
down in shorthand, what was said had to use their 
own words. Now, we all know that the same words 
do not hav the same meaning to all people. It is im- 
possible to convey the same thoughts to all minds by 
the same language, and it is for that reason that the 
Bible has produced so many sects, not only disagree- 
ing with each other, but disagreeing among them- 
selvs. Neat i 
«We find, then, that it is utterly impossible for 

God (admitting that there is one) to convey the same 
thoughts by human language to all people. No two ` 
persons understand the same language alike. A man’s ` 
undetstanding depends upon his experience, upon 
his capacity, upon the particular bent of his mind— 
in fact, upon the countless influences that hav made 
him what he is. Everything in nature tells everyone 
who sees it a story, but that story depends upon the 
capacity of the one to whom it is told. The sea says 


one thing to the ordinary man, and another thing to . 


Shakspere. The stars hav not the same language for 
all people. The consequence is that no book can tell 
the same story to any two people. The Jewish scrip- 
tures are like other books, written by different men 
in different ages of the world, hundreds of years 
apart, filled with contradictions. They embody, I 
presume, fairly enough, the wisdom and ignorance, 
the reason and prejudice, of. the times in which they 
were written. They are worth the good that is in 
them, and the question is whether we will take the 
good and throw the bad away. There are wise and 
foolish sayings. There are general and cruel pas-. 
sages, and you can find a text to suit almost any 
frame of mind; whether you wish to do an act of 
charity or murder a neighbor’s babe, you will find a 
passage that will exactly fit the case. So that I can 
say that I am still for the reasonable, for the natural; 
and still am opposed to the absurd and supernatural.” 
Colonel Ingersoll. was next asked, “Is there any 

better or more ennobling belief than Christianity; if 
so, what is it?” to which he answered: ` 


“There are many good things, of course, in every 
religion, or they would not hav existed; plenty of 
good precepts in Christianity, but the thing that I 
object to more than all others, is the doctrin of eter- 
nal punishment, the idea of hell for the many, and 
heaven for the few. Take from Christianity the 
doctrin of eternal punishment, and I hav no partic- 
ular objection to what is generally preached. If you 
will take that away, and all the supernatural con-. 
nected with it, I hav no objection, but that doctrin 
of eternal punishment tends to harden the human 
heart. It has produced more misery than all the 
other doctrins of the world. It has shed more blood; 
it has made more martyrs. It has lighted the fires 
of persecution, and kept the sword of cruelty wet 
with heroic blood for at least a thousand years. 
There is no crime that that doctrin has not produced. 
I think it would be impossible for the imagination to 
conceive of a worse religion than orthodox Chris- 
tianity—utterly impossible. A doctrin that divides 
this world, a doctrin that divides families, the doc- 
trin that teaches the son that he can be happy, with 
his mother in perdition; the husband, that he can be 
happy in heaven while his wife suffers the agony of 
hell! This doctrin is infinit injustice, and tends to 
subvert all ideas of justice in the human heart. I 
think it would be impossible to conceive of a doctrin 
better calculated to make wild beasts of men than 
that; in fact, that doctrin was born of all the wild 
beast there is in man. It was born of infinit re- 
venge. 

“Think of preaching that you must believe that a 
certain being was the son of God, no matter whether 
your reason is convinced or not. Suppose we 
should meet, we will say on London bridge, a man 
clad in rags, and he should stop us and say, ‘My 
friend, I wish to talk with you a moment. I am the 
rightful king of Great Britain,’ and you should say 
to him, ‘ Well, my dinner is waiting; I hav no time 
to bother about who the king of England is,’ and 
then he should meet another and insist on his stop- 
ping while he pulled out some papers to show that 
he was the rightful king of England, and the other 
man should say, ‘I hav got business here, my friend; 
Tam selling goods, and I havno time to bother my head 
about who the king of England is. No doubt you 
are the king of England, but you don’t look like the 
king of England.’ And then suppose he stops 
another man, and makes the same statement. to. him, 
and the other man should laugh at him and say, ‘I 
don’t want to hear anything on this subject; you are 
crazy; you ought to go to some insane asylum, or 
put something on your head to keep you cool? And 
suppose, after all, it should turn out that the man was 
king of England, and should afterwards make his 
claim good and be crowned in Westminster. What 
would we think of that king if he should hunt up the 
gentlemen that he met on London bridge and hav 
their heads cut off because they had not faith that he 
was the rightful heir? And what would we think of 
a God now who would damn a man eighteen hun- 
dred years after the event because he didn’t believe 
that he was God at the time he was living in Jerusa- 
Jem—not only damn the fellows that he met and who 


_ The ministers are always talking about worldly peo- 
‘ple, and yet, were it not for worldly people, who 


' The defenders of slavery relied on the Bible. The 


` slavery, religious persecution, wars of extermination, 
_- and polygamy were taught by Ged, just to that ex- 
*-tent the Bible has done great harm. The idea of 


- the human heart.” 


- in. When mankind believed in the God of the Old 


` tainly could hav known nothing of the facts except 


` pauperism? How are we to do away with the want 


. tures affect the beauty and benefits of Christianity, 


‘ister to preach in favor of slavery that he didn’t find 


` Old Testament—upholds ‘polygamy, and just to the 
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didn’t believe in him, but gentlemen who lived 


: duced upon the earth, are not, nor can be, the spon- 
eighteen hundred years afterwards, and who cer- 


taneous evolution of lifeless matter, and much less 
can man, a being adapted to this earth’s sphere (with 
the power to perpetuate his kind), be the result, or 
evolution of lifeless matter, independent of pre-exist- 
ing intelligent life-being—God. 

Protoplasm may be the remotest condition of hu- 
man life, but the peculiar environment is equally 
necessary to the development of human existence. 
Can it be shown that such peculiar protoplasm and 
environment can be produced by any other law than 
that by which they are now produced? Or is there 
proof that such can be produced (or evolved) from in- 
animate or lifeless matter? The law of human ex- 
istence is uniform from its origin; that is, one gen- 
eration produces another. Is it reasonable that life- 
less or inanimate matter originated the first man and 
woman, with their peculiar adapted construction and 
relation one to the other, with the power of repro- 
duction of their kind? Is there proof of such beings 
as the result or evolution of inanimate matter?) Won- 
derful lifeless matter! As much so is there proof of 
our factories and all their products as the result of 
natural evolution, or the result of lifeless matter. 

Intelligent progressiv beings are the offspring of 
such. Inanimate formation may be the simple result 
of its own law, or may be the result of intelligent, 
reasoning, constructiv beings, adapted to a given end, 
as seen in all the arts of the present and past ages. 
Everywhere do we see nature’s laws appropriated by 
man, construed and adapted for the bettering of 
his condition in this life. Equally true do we see 
construction and adaptation in animate beings, in 
their relations to the inanimate universe. Yes, 
everywhere do we see the marks of intelligent con- 
struction and adaptation of animated beings to the 
inanimate universe. ` 

I will close the present article here, and will add a 
few quotations from one of nature’s noble minds— 
Thomas Paine: “ As, therefore, the creator made noth- 
ing in vain, so also must it be believed that he organ- 
ized the structure of the universe in the most advan- 
tageous manner for the benefit of man ”(Age of Rea- 
son, pp. 27, 28). ‘Every thing we behold carries in 
itself the eternal evidence that it did not make itself. 
Every man is an evidence to himself that he did not 
make himself. . . . Neither could any tree, plant, 
or animal make itself; and itis the conviction arising 
from this evidence that carries us on, as it were, by 
necessity, to the belief of a first cause eternally exist- 
ing, of a nature totally differant to any material ex- 
istence we know of, and by the power of which all 
things exist; and this first cause man calls God” 
(Age of Reason, p. 27). “I believe in one God and 
no more, and I hope for happiness beyond this life ” 
(Age of Reason, p. 1). “And difficult as it is for a 
man to conceive what a first cause is, he arrives at 
the belief of it from a tenfold greater difficulty of 
disbelieving it” (Age of Reason, p. 27). i 

Doniphan, Kon. Wirum Krrey. 
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hav aright to rely on what Matthew says, that if I 
will forgiv others, God will forgiv me. I suppose, if 
there is another world, I shall be treated very much 
as I treat others. I never expect to find perfect bliss 
anywhere; maybe I should tire of it if I should. 
What I hav endeavored to do has been to put out the 
fires of an ignorant and cruel hell; to do what I could 
to destroy that dogma; to destroy that doctrin that 
makes the cradle as terrible as the coffin.” 

The interview had now lasted an hour, and, thank- 
ing the colonel for his courtesy, the scribe left the 
room. 


from hearsay. 


“The best religion, after all, is common sense—a 
religion for this world, one world at a time, a relig- 
ion for to-day. We want a religion that will deal in 
question in which we are interested. How are we 
to do away with crime? How are we to do awa 


and misery in every civilized country? England is 
a Christian nation, and yet about one in six in the 
city of London die in almshouses, asylums, prisons, 
hospitals, and jails. We, I suppose, are a civilized 
nation, and yet all the penitentiaries are crammed, 
there is want on every hand, and my opinion is that 
we had better turn our attention to this world. 

“Christianity is charitable; Christianity spends a 
great deal of money, but Iam somewhat doubtful as 
to the good that is accomplished. There ought to be 
some way to prevent crime; not simply to punish it. 
There ought to be some way to prevent pauperism; 
not simply to relieve temporarily a pauper. If the 
ministers and good people belonging to the churches 
would spend their time. investigating the affairs of 
this world, and let the New Jerusalem take care of 
itself, I think it would be far better. 

“The church is guilty of one great contradiction. 


or 


Is There a God? 
A VIEW FROM NATURE'S STANDPOINT. ` 

Does the universe giv proof of the existence of a 
God? Is human life derived from pre-existing life, 
or is existing life a link in an unbroken chain of life 
succession? Is the life of man the production of 
prior life-being? Is human life indebted to an act 
on the part of an intelligent being for its existence, 
without which human life would not (could not) hav 
been? Or is the existence of mankind an evolution 
of matter, independent of prior life ? 

We hav endeavored clearly to state the two theories 
—the God and the evolution theories. Weare inclined 
to think there hav been extreme positions taken on 
both sides of this question. 

We hold the position that life is eternal, or that 
life, being a law of matter, has always existed. Need 
we attempt to prove life a law of matter? The fact 
that life is, exists—it is self-evident that it is a law of 
matter. And the fact that life is a law of matter is 
demonstrated proof that it is co-eternal with matter. 
Matter being eternal, all its laws. must be eternal; 
and life being one of matter’s laws, it (life) must be 
eternal. And as there never was a time when mat- 
ter did not exist, there never could be a time when 
life did not exist. The eternal existence of intelli- 
gent progressiv life may be, and is, mysterious; but 
of the other mysteries, beginning or eternity of life, 
the latter is the less mysterious. Like the boundless- 
ness of space, the endlessness of time, and the eternity 
of matter, these may be and are mysterious; but it is 
easier to conceive such to be than it is to ascribe to 
them limitations. So with the eternity of life. 

Matter is visible and invisible. lLife-beings are 
composed of visible and invisible matter. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that life-beings may be composed 
of invisible matter (as well as of the visible, or both), 
spiritual beings, commonly called. No demonstrated 
proof to the contrary. And surely we cannot charge 
our Liberal friends (the Spiritualists), with such an 
overwhelming amount of proof as they hav given, as 
being deceived, or worse, as being fraudulent. 

Life being eternal, it is reasonable to suppose it 
has always existed, visible and invisible, in the vast 
universe of matter and space. Life is not uniform in 
the sense of duration; no, the known facts are to the 
contrary; some members of the human family liv but 
a few days, while others liv over one hundred years. 
“ The fittest survive.” And it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that some of these visible or invisible beings 
may be of such a nature and in such a condition that 
their existence is immortal, eternal. And then add 
to this the fixed manifest law of progression, and we 
hav beings visible and invisible, which may hav ex- 
isted from all eternity under the law of perpetual 
progression. And as “the fittest survive,” it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, of all which may hav eternally 
existed, and eternally progressed, that amongst them 
there is “the fittest "fittest in wisdom, power, 
goodness, mercy, and justice; such we would call 
God. 

But hag such a being, God, had anything (neces- 
sarily) to do with the creation of man? Or is man 
the evolution of lifeless matter, strictly independent 
of any such pre-existing or prior life-being ? 

We now call attention to known facts, and ask the 
question, Whence came the present existing human 
life? Was it derived from pre-existing beings; or 
was it the spontaneous evolution of inanimate mat- 
ter? The known fact is the former, from pre-exist- 
ing beings. Here we hav no doubt. No, the pres- 
ent life is known to be derived from prior life. The 
son and the daughter are the offspring of father and 
mother; and this fact is known to be true ag far in 
the past as the human mind can penetrate. Yes, 
life-beings do, and, as far as we can conceive, always 
hav, derived their life from prior life-beings. This 
same fact (life derived from life) we claim for the 
beginning of human life upon the earth. Human life 
or beings are of such a nature that, like the locomo- 
tiv, they giv proof of intelligent construction, adapted 
for a particular purpose. As the telegraph line and 
its instruments are, by intelligent man, constructed 
and adapted to communicate thought, and as the 
locomotiv (by man) is constructed and adapted for 
the track on which it rapidly carries its ponderous 
load, so human beings (physiologically) are con- 


would pay the salary? How could the church liv a 
minute unless somebody attended to the affairs of 
this world? The best religion, in my opinion, is 
common sense going along hand in hand with kind- 
ness, and not troubling ourselvs about another world 
until we get there. I am willing, for one, to wait 
and sée what kind of a country it will be.” 

“ Does the question of the inspiration of the scrip- 


here and hereafter ?” 

“ A belief in the inspiration of the scriptures has 
done, in my judgment, vast harm. The Bible has 
be.n the breastwork for nearly everything wrong. 


Bible was the real auction block on which every ne- 
gro stood when he was sold. I never knew a min- 


his passage in the Bible. The Bible teaches perse- 
cution for opinion’s sake. The Bible—that is, the 


extent that men, through the Bible, hav believed that 


inspiration enslaves the human mind.and debauches 


“Is not Christianity and a belief in God a check 
upon mankind in general, and thus a good thing in 
itself?” _ 

“This again brings up the question of what you 
mean by Christianity; but, taking it for granted that 
you mean by Christianity the church, I answer that 
when the church had almost absolute authority, then 
the world was the worst. 

“Now, as to the other part of the question, ‘Is not 
a belief in God a check upon mankind in general? 
That is owing to what kind of god the man believes 


Paine Historical Society. 


To raz Eprror or Tue Trura Serger, Sir: Your 
last issue of [ue Truru Serxer contains glorious ac- 
counts of glorious sayings and doings in commemo- 
ration of the name of a glorious man on his late na- 
tal day, the 29th of January. Of all of nature’s no- 
blemen, Thomas Paine is my own most loved and es- 
teemed. I rejoice exceedingly that each year re- 
dounds more and more to his honor, and swells the 
multitude of high-minded men and women who con- 
gregate to do him honor and to express their grati- 
tude that he lived. I look forward to the time when 
a statue of him will adorn the parks and central marts 
of all of.our principal cities. And right here I want. 
to tell your readers that D. M. Bennett, our late no- 
ble hero, and myself together saw at Edward True- 
love’s place of business on High Holborn street, Lon- 
don, in the summer of 1880, the table upon which 
Thomas Paine wrote the “Rights of Man.” It has 
on it an engraved silver plate, placed there by Paine's 
faithful friend, Clio Rickman, as a preservativ recog- 
nition. Mr. Bennett's notice of it may be seen on 
page 97 of his book of first European tour, “ A Truth 
Seeker in Europe.” But what I want to say here is, 
that upon a subsequent occasion I took my wife with 
me to Mr. Truelove’s, for her to see the grand old 
table. And upon that occasion Mr. Truelove said to 
me that he had long felt that the Americans ought to 
hav the table, and, further, that he would be willing 
to part with it for a reasonable sum, if they would be 
willing to purchase and preserve it. And now, in 
consideration of the formation of this society in New 
York, I think it the thing for me to make this known 
to those who are to become the future guardians of 
Paine’s tomb, as well as the collectors and husband- 
ers of relics and reminiscences of that grandest apos- 
tle of human liberty. Then, I say, let us all chip in 
a mite toward its purchase, and place the table in 
their keeping. Dr. T. S. ANDREWS. 


Testament, I think that belief was a bad thing; the 
tendency was bad. I think that John Calvin pat- 
terned after Jehovah as nearly as his health and 
strength would permit. Man makes God in his own 
image, and bad men are not apt to hav a very good 
God if they make him. I believe it is far better to 
hav a real belief in goodness, in kindness, in honesty, 
and in mankind than in’ any supernatural being 
whatever. Ido not suppose it would do any harm 
for a man to believe in a real, good God—a God with- 
out revenge, a God that was not very particular in 
having a man believe a doctrin whether he could un- 
derstand it or not. I do not believe that a belief of 
that kind would do any particular harm. 

“There is a vast difference between the God of 
John Calvin and the God of Henry Ward Beecher, 
and a great difference between the God of Cardinal 
Pedro Gonzales de Mendoza and the God of Theo- 
dore Parker.” 

“Well, colonel, is the world growing better or 
worse ?” 

“I think better in some respects, and worse in oth- 
ers; but, on the whole, better. It is my opinion that 
while events, like the pendulum of a clock, go back- 
ward and forward, man, like the hands, goes forward. 
J think there is more reason and less religion, more 
charity and less creed. The church is improving. 
Ministers are ashamed to preach the old doctrins 
with the old fervor. There was a time when the pul- 
pit controled the pews. It is so no longer. The 
pews know what they want, and if the minister 
doesn’t furnish it, they discharge him and employ 


another. He is no longer an autocrat; he must bring | structed and adapted by the wisdom and power of| Ortonville, Mich., Feb. 14, um. 284. 
to the market what his customers are willing to buy.” | some prior intelligent being—God—to exist, and fill it egg 
3 a A e ay with, i purpose of their maker, the end for which they Öke ot the best ways to help- along the Genes ot 


He smiled and said: 


Freethought is to circulate Taz Troura Srucne. 
“Well, I think I am safe, anyway. I suppose I 
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The telegraph, the locomotiv, and the innumerable 
intelligent adapted constructions that man has pro- 
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The Monument. S 


When the last acknowledgment of the amount gub- 
scribed for the Bennett Monument was printed, there 
was on hand $1,366.62. We hav since received the 


following sums from the persons named: 


Hy. McEvilla, - 7 à a $1 00 
W., H. Baxter, - - ~- - 100 
John E. Krahmer, - dp Atn 100 
Miss E. A. Gleason, - - P = 1 00 
L. R. Webb, - - - A 5 00 
Sol. Dyrenfurth, - e = s 25 
James Tidhall, = - - S 50 
Dr. T. M. Sams, - - - S 50 
A. D. Cornwall, š a A 4 90 
L. D. Olney, - - ~ s e 100 
John McWhirt, - - - = 50 


This, with the amount previously 
up to $1,379.27. We hav disbursed as follows: 


For Monument, ; - $1,000 00 
“ Lettering two sides of monument, 134 00 
“Medallion, F < - 175 00 
“ Cartage of medallion, - - 5 25 

$1,314 25 ° 

Due Mr. Sheehan for lettering two sides, 

cap, and building the shed, - =~ 141 40 

_ $1,455 65 

Cash received, - - - - 1,379 27 
Balance needed, - - - $ 76 38 | 


As is seen by the above, after turning over the 


É $65.02 now on hand to Mr. Sheehan, there is a de- 
” ficiency of $76.38. We hope this will be speedily 


made up, as no doubt it will be, now that the precise 
amount is known. The cost of medallion and letter- 
ing has somewhat exceeded the estimate given, but 
we also hav a larger medallion and more sentences 
than were first contemplated. 

The monument is now completed. The medallion 
is in place, and the lettering cut and ready for the 
inspection of Mr. Bennett’s friends. The memorial 
stands at the junction of Sylvan avenue and Osier 


. path, in Greenwood Cemetery, about ten minutes’ 


walk from the main entrance. It is distinguishable 


` from the other monuments in the vicinity by its mas- 


siv proportions and severe plainness. The base con- 
sists of three stones. varying in size from five feet six 
The hight of the 
three is four feet six inches. Surmounting the base 
is a granit column six feet six inches high and three 
feet square where it rests on the base, tapering to 
two feet six inches. Upon this rests a cap, with pol- 
ished faces, on the front of which are deeply en- 
graved these words: 
“ERECTED BY One THOUSAND FRIENDS.” 


Under this side of the cap is the medallion, 
30x24 inches, standing out some four inches in 
relief. It is a faithful likeness, heroic size, with a 
laurel wreath around the head, and under it is a 
novel design representing the sword of persecution 
broken by the pen. Coiled around the sword is the 
serpent of superstition, also divided by the weapon 
of thought. The hilt of the sword is formed by the 
cross, and the ornamentation discloses ® popish 
tiara, the whole symbolizing the forces of the 
church broken asunder by the forces of Freethought. 
‘The total hight of the monument is thirteen feet six 
inches. 

Below the medallion is the following inscription: 


D. M. BENNETT, 


The founder of “The Truth Seeker,” 
The Defender of Liberty, and its Martyr; 
The Editor tireless and fearless: 
The enemy of Superstition, 
As of Ignorance, its Mother, 
The Teacher of Multitudes, 
The Friend faithful and kind, 
The MAN honest and true, 


MARCH 15, 1884. 


‘| tiful, and ourselves and our fellows as happy, as is in our 


on hand, foots 
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RESTS HERE. 
Though dead, he still speaks to us, and asks that we con- 
tinue the work he left unfinished. 


had power to remove any TOE or erase any in- 
scription which a majority of its members might 
deem offensiv. In conclusion, Mr. Perry repeated 
his disinclination to quarrel, and asked if the com- 
mittee would not back down and not bother the trus- 
tees. If we did not, the board would hav to inter- 
fere, although Mr. Perry could not say so authorita- 
tivly. 

This was altogether too one-sided to suit us. The 
conciliatory olive branch shaded only one of the par# 
ties. The secretary might as well hav asked us to 


When the Innocent is convicted, 
The Court is condemned. 

On the second side of the monument, facing Osier 
path, are these words of Mr. Bennett: 

“Demonstrated science may be regarded as the only true 
source of knowledge. 

“ What is called revelation isa snare, a delusion, a falsehood. 
Those who claim to speak for the gods simply speak their own 
thought. 

“The gods do not speak; they are as dumb as the rocks, they 
are as speechless as the grave. With Nature it is not so. To 
know her is to know the truth, and to study her is to be wise.” 


The third side can also be read from the path, and 
the passer by will from’ its contents learn Mr. 
Bennett’s position on the immortality problem. The 
quotation reads: 

“ The object of our lives shouldbe to make this world as beau- 


bane secretary, pointing out that this was not a 
Christian country; our laws did not recognize Christ, 
whatever the judges might chooge to say. We urged 
that Mrs. Bennett and Mr. Wicks owned the lot, 
which was their private property, and that so long as 
we complied with the rules as to the setting of the 
monument, and it came within all the mechanical re- 
quirements, we did not think the courts of New York 
would sustain the trustees in any efforts to prevent 
the cutting of the inscription on account of its heret- 
ical sentiments; and, while we could no more speak 
for the committee than he could for the trustees (as 
four more gentlemen were associated with us), yet, 
if we were to express our individual opinion, it would 
be to the effect that the inscription, just as he saw it, 
would go upon the monument. This terminated the 
interview. 

We reported to the committee. None was dis- 
posed to retreat, and our four associates, Messrs. 
Foote, Ryan, Putnam, and Wakeman, instructed us, 
as the working member, to go ahead. 

By this time it was mid-winter, and the stone cut- , 
ters could not work in the cold. Mr. Sheehan built 
.a shed around the monument, at an expense to the 
Fund of eight dollars, he contributing the material 
and the laborers their time to build it. . We then 
gave Mr. Sheehan the copy of the inscription and in- 
structed him to proceed, which he did, and the mon- 
ument now stands completed, a credit to those who 
hav constructed it, an honor to those who hav con- 
tributed to its erection, and a fitting memorial to him 
whose sentiments it records. 

We hav heard nothing further from Mr. Perry or 
the board of trustees. The monument is built; the 
heretical sentiments are engraved upon it; and there 


ower. 
i “Ican hardly yield my consent that this is s the last of our indi- 
viduality; and I fondly think that Father and Mother Nature 
are able to accomplish the best, greatest, and most desirable 
of all fproblems—a continued individual existence. But I am 
borrowing 1o trouble about it.” 

The fourth side bears these sentences from the 
dead hero’s works: 

“I believe in the eternal powers and principles of Nature, in 
the superiority of good lives, in acts of kindness toward our 
fellow-beings, and in efforts to spread the light of truth over 
the dark spots of the earth. 

“Each person must be responsible for the good or ill he does. 
Here is our duty, here is our allegiance, and not in the sky 
above us. We must make our heaven on the earth, and not in 
the air.” 

In selecting these quotations the committee was 
desirous of embodying in them as many as possible 
of the philosophical and humanitarian principles 
held by Mr. Bennett. The selections are widely 
diversified, yet each is pregnant with eloquent truth, 
with liberality and tolerance of thought. From 
them may be learned Mr. Bennett’s opinion. of 
science, of revelation, of continued individual exist- 
ence, of the gods, of heaven, of his objects in life, and 
his reverence for nature. More could not be told in 
fewer sentences; we feel sure the selection will please 
his hosts of friends. 

A few words as to the conduct of the cemetery au- 
thorities. It will be remembered that last summer 
the correspondent of an out-of-town daily wrote his 
paper that Mr. Bennett’s friends proposed to put on 
the monument a quantity of ribald blasphemy. At 
that time the choice of inscriptions had not been 
made. Nevertheless the pious people all over the 
country began to write protests to the secretary of 
the Greenwood company, who notified us that thein- 
scriptions must be submitted to him. The foregoing 
extracts were laid before him by Mr. Wicks, who was 
asked to leave them to be acted upon by the board of 
trustees of the cemetery. At the same time Mr. 
Wicks was given to understand that the board would 
not be likely to permit the selections to be engraved 
on the monument. 

The board was very dilatory in meeting, and the 
work was delayed. Mr. Sheehan, the builder, called 
upon Mr. Perry, the secretary. Mr. Sheehan wished 
to go ahead with the work. He was told by Mr. 
Perry that he might engrave the first side, but that 
most of the matter intended for the others would not 
be allowed to be cut. The cemetery was Christian, 
and must not be desecrated in this way. My. Sheehan 
then placed the monument in position, leaving the 
sides smooth, and the matter of inscriptions to be 
settled between the committee and the cemetery 
authorities. 

Finally the board of trustees met and “resolved ” 
that in the matter of inscription on the monument of 
D. M. Bennett the board could not interfere. Notice 
was then given by the secretary that he would like 
to see some one representing the builders of the 
monument. This notice was sent to Mrs. Bennett's 
brother, but he, being sick, turned it over tous. We 
responded in person. The interview was brief but 
decided. Mr. Perry is a very nice gentleman, and a 
good Christian. He desired to compromise. He 
did not want anything more about the monument to 
get in the papers, and disliked to hav trouble in any 
way. He could not speak authoritativly for the board 
of trustees, who alone had jurisdiction in the matter 
—if we persisted in putting the heretical sentiments 
upon the stone—but in his opinion the board would, 
notwithstanding the resolution, interfere. The board 


tery authorities want it blown from one end of the 
land to the other that they are bigots; if they desire 
to hav their authority questioned and their jurisdic- 
tion denied through every court in New York, they 
will proceed to meddle with the words cut in the 
granit marking Mr. Bennetts resting-place. They 
will, however, injure themselvs and Christianity much 
less by submitting to the inevitable. 
—— 


Where Christianity Came From. 

Rarely has a more valuable book been published 
than Felix Oswald’s “Secret of the East.”* Itis a 
flash of mirrored sunlight into the dark well of Chris- 
tian mythology, and exposes at the bottom the heap 
of festering corruption poisoning the waters which 
so large a portion of humanity bas drunk through 
many malarial centuries. áy 

Against Christianity Mr. Oswald finds seven ob 
jections to lie with a force unshaken by all the ef- 
forts of all the theologians who hav “expounded” its 
mysteries or “reconciled” with science its plain and 
and irreconcilable inconsistencies and contradictions. 
These objections he puts in answer to the claim of the 
church that the doctrin of the New Testament is 
“the leaven of the moral universe, the reforming 
agency that has redeemed the world from vice and 
barbarism.” No one, he says, can overlook the facts 
that, 1. The rise of the Christian faith corresponds 
with the sunset of the great south-European civiliza- 
tion; 2. That the zenith of its power coincides with 
the midnight of medieval barbarism; 3. That the de- 
cline of its influence coincides with the sunrise of a 
north-European civilization; 4. That all the princi- 
pal victories of Freedom and Science hav been 
achieved in spite of the church, and in the face of 
her open hostility; 5. That the exponents of the 
Christian dogmas persist in their hostility to the 
progress of all reform; 6. That the worst enemies of 


in the dogmas of the New Testament; 7. That among 
the contemporary nations of the Christian world the 


* Tue SECRET or THE East, By Felix Oswald, M.D. Price, 


$1.50. For sale at this office. 


` 


join his church. We argued the matter with the ur- 


the committee proposes they shall stay. If the ceme- | 


political and intellectual liberty were firm “see | 
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most skeptical are the most civilized, while the most 
orthodox are the most backward in freedom, indus- 


_ try, and general intelligence. 


But, on the other hand, continues Mr. Oswald, if 
the creed of the Middle Ages was a pernicious su- 
perstition, how could its exponents succeed in fasten- 
ing their yoke upon so many noble and manly na- 
tions? How were they able to suppress the health- 

' ier instincts of the human race, and perpetuate their 
power for nearly sixteen centuries? By what bane- 
ful magic could the worst enemies of human happi- 
ness maintain themselvs upon the throne of religion 
and morality ? 

It is to the solution of these enigmas that Mr. Os- 
wald has applied himself, and with signal suecess— 
at least, he arrives at the most rational conclusion 
compatible with the belief in the sanity of the hu- 
man race and the acknowledgment of the fact that 
the world has wallowed for centuries in the grossest 
superstition. It is, in a word, the almost universal 
prevalence of Pessimism, the genesis of which he 
finds in ascetic Buddhism, whose most perfect type 
isthe “brooding Hindoo,” who, twenty-four hundred 
years ago, “retired to the hills of Barabar to medi- 

“tate upon the problem of life and the origin of evil.” 
“The hope of earthly happiness, according to the 
theory of Buddha Sakyamuni, is a chimera, a phan- 
tom that lures us from error to error through end- 
less toils, and robs even the grave of its peace.” 
The “goal of peace can be reached only by total ab- 
stinence from earthly pleasures. All. worldly bless- 
ings are curses'in disguise, and he alone who has 
lifted the veil of that disguise has entered the path 
of salvation. To him self-denial becomes the highest 
wisdom, and self-abhorrence the supreme virtue.” 

It is from this false and pernicious philosophy that 
Christianity has sprung, elaborating and making 
more dismal the creed that can only flourish in a 
sickly soil, such as Christianity found inthe decaying 
Roman empire, and in which it developed its first 
germs. 

First settling conclusivly that as a éentindation: or 
second part, it is impossible to regard the New Testa- 
ment in connection with the Old, Mr. Oswald shows 
Jesus to hav been but the successor of Buddha. In 
Buddhism is found tha “root-dogma which forms the 


"connecting link” between the different doctrins 


taught by the New Testament. “The prophet of 
Nazareth was” but “a Buddhistic emissary, and 
preached his gospel in the name of Buddha Sakya- 
muni,” says Mr. Oswald. Whether this be. literally 
true or not, the resemblance between the two, as all 
students of comparativ mythology are well aware, is 
too marvelously close for a doubt to exist that the 
fabricators of Jesus’s career were well acquainted not 
only with the life of Buddha and his apostle, Krishna, 
but with the ethical part of Buddhism. Mr. Oswald 
makes this clear. 

The dogmas of Christianity, says our author, “ were 
propagated with the zea] and with the disinterested- 
ness of the purest moral enthusiasm; and yet there 
is no doubt that they hav caused the human race 
more woe than all wars, all plagues, all famins, all 
poisons, and all eontagious diseases, and the rage of 


. all the hostil elements of nature taken together; for 


it can be demonstrated with the utmost certainty of 
historical evidence that the darkness of the Middle 
Ages, and the horrors and the misery of that terrible 
night were the direct consequences of the faith which 
attempted to practice the precepts of the New Testa- 

- ment, and that the repressed instincts of our better 
nature burst their dam when the faith of the Middle 
Ages dissolved into skepticism, and the conventional 
assent that stops short of practice.” 

“True friendship was unknown while the denun- 
ciator of natural affection passed for a divine revelator. 
‘He that hateth not his father, brother,’ ete., ‘ cannot 
become my disciple.’ ‘For if you love those that 
love you, what reward hav you?’ Hence the zeal of 
the wretched bigots who delivered up their friends to 
the knife of the holy Inquisition, and exulted in the 
suppression of their better instincts.” 

“The doctrins of the Galilean Buddhist hav bur- 
dened the record of human misery with thousands of 
devastating wars. Hav they ever added one millet- 
seed to the sum of human happiness? Did the apos- 
tles of Nazareth ever speak one word in favor of in- 
dustry, of rational education, the cause of health, the 
love and study of nature, of physical and intellectual 
culture? Not one. Has he promoted our progress 


The phantasms of his sickly anti-naturalism hav made 
the world neither better nor wiser. His doctrin in 
all its tendencies is wholly unearthly, and therefore 
wholly unavailing for any secular purpose.” 

As for the benefit that comes from Christianity per 
se, Mr. Oswald has difficulty in finding any. The 
Reformation, however, was of incalculable good to 
the world because it was practically a breaking loose 
from the doctrins of the “Galilean Buddhist.” And 
so far as that was accomplished, the Reformation has 
improved our moral status—‘“so much indeed that 
the doctrin preached from the pulpits of our Protest- 
ant churches is not Christianity, but an eclectic Bi- 
ble, mixed with at least fifty per cent of purely pa- 
gan ethics. Most Methodists know that some of Wes- 
ley’s doctrins are out of date; few Calvinists would 
like to mention certain tenets of the Geneva witch- 
hunter; and neither Catholic nor Old Kirk Presby- 
terian can doubt that the unqualified dogmas of the 
New Testament would circumscribe the sphere of a 
modern apostle by limiting his influence to the audi- 
ence of a lunatic asylum.” 

The cause of the spread of Christianity is found by 
Mr. Oswald to be that “the religion of anti-natural- 
ism appealed to the pessimistic tendency of decrepi- 
tude, and thus recommended itself to the instincts of 
a decrepit generation.” In other words, the rotting 
Roman empire found in Christianity a religion whose 
views of life were just gloomy and dark enough to 
suit its decaying vision. “ Worn-out senualists con- 
soled themselvs with the hope of a better hereafter. 
Cowards pleased themselvs in the idea of fulfilling 
the duty of meek submission to injustice and ‘the 
powers that be.’ Monastic drones denounced the 
worldliness of industrial enterprises. Physical in- 
dolence welcomed the discovery that ‘bodily exer- 
cise profiteth but little.’ Envious impotence insisted 
on the duty of self-abasement. Transgressors against 


the health laws of nature relied on the efficacy of |: 


prayer-cure. Stall-fed priests sneered at the lean 
philosopher who wasted his time upon laborious in- 
quiries, while he might waxed fat on faith and the 
sacrifices of the pious. The demon dogma was a 
godsend to the spiritual poverty of the elect. The 
so-called scholars of the Galilean church, who could 
not encounter the pagan philosophers on their own 
ground, found it very convenient to postulate a spook 
for every occult phenomenon.” 

That is how Christianity came to be adopted in the 
Roman empire. 

The conversion of. Europe to ceremonial Christian- 

ity was effected by the sword. Its poisoned philoso- 
phy was injected into the people on a spear-point. 
It was absorbed gradually, as a drunkard goes from 
cider to alcohol. “The first Galilean missionaries 
came in Unitarian and optimistic disguises. . 
But moral epidemics can rarely be confined to their 
incipient stages, and there is a curious analogy be- 
tween mental and physical poison habits. The opium- 
eater graduates from laudanum to morphine. The 
victims of mental poison habits, too, prove that their 
vice is progressiv. Visionaries advance from hob- 
goblins to the personal devil. Buddha began with 
the deserts of Nepaul and ended with Nirvana. The 
asceticism of the Nazarene led from celibacy to the 
cross. Allsouthern Arians ended by becoming fanat- 
ical trinitarians and persecutors of Arianism; the 
stronger poison prevailed; moderate absurdity had 
no chance against absolute nonsense. Their mis- 
sionary zeal, too, increased. From synods, it rose to 
riots, to heretic hunts, to Jew massacres, to civil wars, 
to international wars, and culminated in the inter- 
continental warfare of the crusades. Intolerance ad- 
vanced from excommunications to excoriations, from 
the burning of heretical books to the burning of 
heretics.” 

That is the way Europe was converted. 

Christianity has been an expensiv creed to the 
world. The dogmas of the church “hav cost the 
world three million square miles of lands, which onca 
were the garden spots of this earth, but which hav 
been turned into deserts by the neglect of rational 
agriculture and the influence of a creed which labored 
to withdraw the attention of mankind from secular 
to post-mortem concernments. ‘The fairest and fruit- 
fullest provinces of the Roman empire,’ says Prof. 
Marsh, ‘ precisely that portion of terrestrial surface, 
in short, which, about the commencement of the 
Christian era, was endowed with the greatest superi- 
ority of soil, climate, and position, which had been 


in the paths of science and freedom? . Not one step. | carried to the highest pitch of physical improvement, 


is now completely exhausted of its fertility. A terri- 
tory larger than all Europe, the abundance of which 
sustained in bygone centuries a population scarcely 
inferior to that of the whole Christian world at the 
present day, has been entirely withdrawn from hu- 
man use, or, at best, is thinly inhabited. 

There are regions where the operation of causes, set 
in action by man, has brought the face of the earth 
to a desolation almost as complete as that of the 
moon; and, though within that brief space of time 
which we call “ the historical period,” they are known 
to hav been covered with luxuriant woods, verdant 
pastures, and fertil meadows, they are now too far 
deteriorated to be reclaimable by man, nor can they 
become again fitted for his use except through great 
geological changes, or other agencies, over which we 
hav no control. . Another era of equal improv- 
idence would reduce this earth to such a condition of 
impoverished productivness as to threaten the depra- 
vation, barbarism, and, perhaps, even the extinction 
of the human species.’” 

“Christianity has retarded the progress of the hu- 
man race by at least fifteen hundred years. The 
fruits of science and social reform, which our de- 
scendants will reap in fifteen centuries hence, might 
be enjoyed at the present moment if the last sixty 
generations had not wasted their time in disputes 
about the interpretation of idiotic dogmas, and the 
attempt to gain the heaven of a future world by de- 
spising the blessings of the present.” 

The night of the Middle Ages lasted to the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. With the revival of 
rationalism at that time began the decadence of Chris- 
tianity, and it is to this decadence the world owesits 
present civilization. We should like to quote Mr. 
Oswald’s strong language on this and other points, 
but space prevents. The book ought to be read and 


circulated wherever there is a Christian. It cannot 
fail to do a world of good. 
ee ag ge aS 
Chainey’s Lecture on Ingersoll and His 


Teachings. 


Arrangements hav been made whereby Chainey’s 
Sunday evening lectures will be free to all. The ob- 
ject of these lectures is to break the way for the no- 
blest and highest form of Liberal ideas. These ideas 
are representativ of what is called the “Modern 
Spirit.” Indefinitly they pervade the thought and 
feeling of vast masses of people to-day. The old 
creeds hav forever lost their power. The new thought 
and purpose and broad ideals that are now latent in 
the scientific conception must be brought forth and 
made a living and defined and conscious element in . 
the moral and intellectual advance of man. Hence 
the need, both in press and on the platform, of the 
constant expression of Liberal truths. Is it not the 
duty and privilege of those who hav been pioneers in 
overthrowing the errors of the past to help build up 
the future of humanity by the promulgation of those 
conceptions of nature and life which are so precious 
to us and so necessary to the happiness of the world? 
So these Sunday evening lectures—the beginning, 
we hope, of a great movement for the Liberal cause 
—should be amply sustained in every way by the 
Freethinkers of this city. 

The subject for next Sunday evening’s lecture is a 
most fruitful one, dealing as it does with a represent- 
ativ man, who by foree of genius and the require- 
ments of the age occupies a pivotal position in the 
immense changes that are now passing over the 
world, No one can more fully express the power of 
Ingersoll than Chainey, both with eloquent words 
and comprehensiv thought. Let there be a generous 
effort to fill the house next Sunday evening. Let 
every Liberal make a personal effort to advertise the 
meeting. Besides the lecture there will be good mu- 
sic furnished for the occasion. Remember time and 
place—Sunday evening, eight o’clock, German Ma- 
onic Hall, 220 E. Fifteeenth street (Liberal Club 


rooms). 
a 


Retribution to be Meted Out. 


The perpetrators of the outrage upon the Corning, 
Ohio, druggist hav been arrested. The priest was 
held in eight hundred dollars bail, and his fanatical 
tools in larger sums. McDevitt, the victim, was 
found alive. He proposes to remain in Corning, 
dispensing drugs, and will prosecute all who contrib- 
uted to his sufferings. 

This is good news. The Catholics must be taught 
that the person of a priest is no more sacred than 
any one else, and that a spiritual dictator cannot in 
this country ‘become a temporal authority and punish _ 
his enemies after the style of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, with modifications suggested by the different 
climates. i 
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No God of Mercy. 


No doubt, everybody has heard of the great flood 
which is now sweeping everything before it along 
the Ohio and Mississippi valley; destroying millions 
of dollars’ worth of property, and bringing poverty, 
want, sickness, sorrow, pain, and death to many a 
poor soul. 

I not only wish to speak of this great disaster, but 
of some few others much worse, which hav visited 
man within the past half century or so. 

This flood, bad as it is, is but a bubble to compare 
with some others that hav occurred within the past 
half century. Then there are other calamities much 
worse, which I wish to call the attention of the 
reader to. We read accounts of these things, but 
how soon they are forgotten, until we are reminded 
of them by having them brought upon ourselvs. 

We will now review some of these floods. In 1813, 
by a flood in Silesia, 6,000 people lost their lives. In 
1833, by a flood in Canton, China, 1,000 lives were 
lost. In 1842, at St. Domingo, 5,000 more. In 1872, 
by a flood in Syria, 1,500 more perished. In 1876, a 
storm wave, which swept over Bengal, drowned 90,- 
000 persons. In 1879, by a flood in Hungary, about 
6,000 persons were drowned, 16,000 cattle and horses, 

‘and 90,000 sheep, and about 12,000 houses were de- 

stroyed; the value of the property destroyed was 
more than $5,000,000. In 1877, the voleano Cotopax 
had an eruption that destroyed, by an upheaval of 
water, 1,000 persons. A flood on the Mississippi, 
last June, destroyed crops to the amount of $1,000,- 
000. A flood in Italy, last September, destroyed 
many lives and a great amount of property. 

I hav reviewed some of the big floods that hav 
swept down on the human race and destroyed more 
than 110,000 souls in the past seventy years; and yet 
I doubt if this number will any more than half cover 
the amount of lives destroyed by floods in this time. 
But this is nothing to be compared to the loss of life 
by earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. Let us re- 
view some of these for the past few years. In 1815, 
the voleano Tamboro, in the island of Sumbawa, de- 
stroyed all of its population of 12,000 except 26 per- 
sons. 


In 1822 earthquake in Aleppo destroyed 30,000 
“ 1850 ee at Naples i 6,000 
“ 1851 <¢ in Italy “ 14,000 
e 1857 “ e “ ec 22,000 
“ 1859 se at Quito, Peru t 5,000 
“ 1861 K “« Mandoza “ 7,000 
“ 1863 t « Philippine Island fe 10,000 
“1868 “ in Peru 7 25,000 
“ 1879 “ “ Persia “ 1,000 
“ 1881 ss “ Scio ‘k 8,000 
“ 1883 “ “ Island of Ischia ee 2,000 
“ 1883 “ at Asia Minor “ 57 

and rendered 14,678 homeless. 
“ 1883 volcano in Java «100,000. 


Here are more than 242,000 lives lost by earthquakes 
and volcanoes that I hav accounts of in the past sixty- 
eight years, and it is quite likely I hav not collected 
more than half of them. 

Now let us examin some of the disasters to human 
life by famin and pestilence. In 1876 cholera broke 
out in Bengal, after the great storm wave had de- 
stroyed 90,000 people, and took 75,000 more. In 
1878-9, by famin and small-pox in Brazil, and in the 
surrounding country, about 800,000 people died. In 
1880 by famin in Turkey, 2,000 died. In 1878 yellow 
fever in the South took 12,000. In India (some two 
years ago I think it was) 20,000 persons died of 
cholera while returning from a religious fair. In 
1883 cholera in Egypt carried off 27,000. In India, 
a few years ago, more than 1,000,000 died of starva- 
tion; and in Asia, a few years ago, 5,000,000 people 
starved; committed murder and suicide, to prevent 
starvation. The famin was caused by the drouth, and 
the drouth by the general destruction of the forest. 
Here we find a destruction of 1,536,000 more. 

Now let us look at some of the big fires that hav 
been burning people up. In 1863 by the burning of 
the Cathedral at Santiago, Chili, 2,500 lost their 
lives. In 1876, by the burning of Brooklyn theater, 
285. In 1881, by the burning of a theater in Vienna, 
Austria, 1,000 more lost their lives. 

Now if we were to review all the fires of the cities 
and of the prairies, and count up the loss of life in 
this way, it would amount to many thousands more. 
Many people lose their lives every year by cyclones 
and tornadoes. One that visited the East Indies in 
1864 destroyed 60,000 lives; and another in 1876 de- 
stroyed 215,000 more. 

Hundreds of vessels are lost at sea every year, and 
thousands of lives. 

There are about 1,000 lives lost every year by rail- 
road accidents in this country alone, and more than 
1,000 murders are committed. On June 16, 1883, 
about 200 children were trampled to death in a hall, 
during a panic, in Sunderland, England. 

Many millions of dollars are spent every year to 
support the armies and navies of the world, for the 
purpose of killing people. 

In Peru two years ago, on the battle-field where 
the decisiv battle of the war was fought, might hav 
been seen twelve thousand dead soldiers, eight thou- 
sand of whom were left unburied, to rot on the top 
of the ground. 

The historian Sully tells us that seventy-five thou- 


sand people were massacred on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day in France by the Catholics, who were led by their 
priests. 

The historian Burke estimates the number slain in 
battle and in other ways by man since the world be- 
gan to be thirty-six millions. 

Mr. A. R. Conklin lectured in New York city Dec. 
17, 1883, and exhibited a stereoscopic view of a Mex- 
ican stone on which sixty thousand lives hav been 
sacrificed in religious rites. 

Now, dear reader, I wish to know how you can 
look upon all this needless slaughter of human life 
and then tell me there is a good and wise God that 
governs and controls all things. If there be a God, 
he must be the worst kind of a fiend that can be im- 
agined if he can prevent these things and will not. 
Look at the horrible crimes that are being committed 
every day; drunken and brutal husbands murder 
their wives and children. Some of the best men the 
world ever knew, such as Lincoln and Garfield, hav 
been murdered, and no God to stay the hand of the 
assassin, nor to save the life of Garfield when a whole 
nation prayed for his recovery. Look at the horrible 
crime of the murder of little Mabel Young in the 
church tower in God’s own house by the religious 
fiend, Piper. And also Charles F. Freeman, of Po- 
casset, Mass., who took his little girl, only five years 
old, out of bed while asleep and plunged a knife into 
her heart, for the purpose of sacrificing her to the 
Lord, as he said. 

Does God approve of these things, or is he deaf, 
dumb, and blind to all cries to him for help? It 
does look that way, as he never helps those that need 
his help the most. Look upon the vessel being dashed 
to pieces on the rocks, while men, women, and chil- 
dren are clinging to frozen rigging, praying to Al- 
mighty God for deliverance which never comes. 
Thousands of men are executed or banished to Sibe- 
ria every year, there to die from starvation or cruel 
treatment at the hands of those heartless tyrants who 


hav them in charge—and for no crime except `a | 


clamor for their rights. 

In England and Wales there are more than five 
thousand children under thirteen years of age em- 
ployed in the coal mines, there to eke out a miser- 
able life in poverty and ignorance while their em- 
ployers revel in wealth and luxury on the lives of these 
poor children. And yet I am told there is a good 
God that watches the fall of every sparrow to the 
ground and tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. I 
am told he is the creator of all things, and that all 
are for some good. 

Let us see. He has created the innocent little 
dove, and then the owl with eyes so he can see in the 
night to catch and devour him. 

He has created the innocent little lamb, and then 
the ugly wolf to devour him. He has given us the 
domestic fowl, and then made the hawk and the fox 
to destroy them. He has given us the horse and cat- 
tle, and then made the lion, the tiger, and leopard to 
destroy them. He has made man, and then made 
beasts, serpents, reptils, and poisonous insects by the 
millions to kill and poison us to death. He has given 
us lands to cultivate, and then filled them with use- 
less weeds, thistles, and thorns. He has given us 
fruit and vegetables, and then sends grasshoppers, 
bugs, and worms by the millions to destroy them. 

A scientist estimates that the annual destruction to 
crops by insects will average $100,000,000. The 
governor of Minnesota a few years ago issued a proc- 
lamation for a day of fasting and prayer to rid the 
state of the grasshoppers, which were devastating ev- 
erything, but it did not stop them. 

God has made man, and then made the summers 
hot enough to burn him to death, and the winters 
cold enough to freeze him to death. He has made us to 
toil hard all day for a mere existence, and then given 
us the musketoes and bugs to eat us up while we sleep 
at night. He has made us, and then made more than 
two thousand diseases which we are subject to. He 
sends floods to drown us, cyclones to destroy us, and 
volcanoes and earthquakes to swallow us up by the 
millions, and givs us swamps filled with malaria to 
make us sick. He hascreated seventy thousand lazy, 
useless, idle, ignorant, superstitious priests and min- 
isters, in this country alone, that we hav to support 
—not them alone, but their families, at a cost of some 
$200,000,000 a year. We hav had to pay for some 
$800,000,000 church property, the most of which 
goes untaxed, which makes the burden of the people 
so much the harder. ' 

But my Christian friends ask, “What would you do 
with all the priests and ministers?” I would set 
them to work to earn an honest living. The churches 
I would convert into school-houses, colleges, and 
halls of science and art, and hav them free to all. 
The $200,000,000 that now go to support the church 
should pay for these things, which would educate ev- 
ery child, and giv him a knowledge of the world and 
himself, which would soon do away with crowned 
heads, lords and masters, poverty and crime, and 
place all men on an equal footing. 

Under the name of religion men hav been kept in 
poverty and ignorance, and hav been murdered by 
the millions. 

If we could blot out all Bibles, religions, and 


creeds, and teach only the practical knowledge of the 
world; if reason and common sense could take the 
place of ignorance and superstition, and man could 
learn to rely on self, instead’ of looking to God for 
help, much of the suffering of the world could be 
avoided. When man learns that everything that 
takes place comes from natural causes, and that no 
God has any control over it, he will be much better 
off. C. D. WALLACE. 

E S 

The Tariff Question. 

To rue Eprror or Toe Teura SerxeeR, Sir: I hav 
been more amused than instructed by your reply to 
your Kansas correspondent on the effect of a tariff 
on the American farmer. For sixty years I hav been 
an earnest advocate of a protectiv tariff, and my 
main object has been the incalculable benefit it con- 
fers on agriculture—being one of that class myself _ 
at present, and having always had its interests more 
at heart than all other interests put together. Now, 
if I hav been so long under a delusion in this matter, 
as many others hav been in regard to traditional su- 
perstitions, I shall be very grateful to you for open- ` 
ing my eyes to a correct view of the subject. Į re- - 
gard you as a skilful eye-opener on many important 
matters; but on a tariff it is barely possible that you 
may need to hav your own eyes opened—more es- : 
pecially to the effect of a tariff in building up a vast 
and prosperous agriculture in these United States. 

What the farmer most needs is a good, steady, and 
reliabie market for all he has to sell. Thanks to the 
fostering influence of a protectiv tariff in planting 
around him near his own door millions of well-paid 
toilers who need ninety-two per cent of all. he can 
raise, and who are able and willing to pay a fair 
price for it. The foreign market takes only eight 
per cent of our produce, and if we could count every- ` 
thing—veal, lamb, chickens, eggs, fresh brook, river, 
and lake fish, fresh ripe fruit.of all kinds, fresh vege- 
tables and flowers, to say nothing of the millions of 
cans of fresh milk consumed in our cities; yes, if we 
counted everything that could not be preserved with 
salt, or by any other means, so as to bear a long sea — 
voyage, I am persuaded that less than one per cent, 
of all our vast and varied productions are now sent 
abroad. Turkish and Russian wheat is to-day only 
a dollar a bushel in England—a beautiful market, in- 
deed, for the farmers of this great and growing re- 
public to depend on! 

The smaller the number of farmers in any com- 
munity compared to those engaged in other pursuits 
the better for the interests of agriculture. Here in 
Pennsylvania we hav only twenty-one per cent of our 
population engaged in farming. The other seventy- 
nine per cent furnish us the best market in the world 
for everything we are able to produce. This perma- 
nent home market has been fostered and built up by , 
the beneficent operations of a wise system of pro- 
tectiv duties on foreign imports. Of course every 
intelligent American farmer exclaims, “ Blessed be 
the tariff, and palsied be the hand that would tear it . 
down or impair its efficacy.” And they will be heard 
at the ballot box. 

In the state of New York only twenty per cent of 
your population are farmers, and in Massachusetts 
only nine per cent, which accounts for the general - 
thrift of agriculture in those states. Can it be that 
the farmers in those states are so blind to their own 
welfare as to tear down the bridge over which they 
hav passed from poverty, while depending on a pre- 
carious foreign market, to their present condition of 
independence with the best market on this planet’ 
near at hand? No, sir; it cannot be. I hav too 
much faith in Yankee intelligence to believe that. 

In eastern Pennsylvania I know of no free traders 
among the farmers, and hav no fears of ever meeting 
with one, be he Democrat or Republican. We think 
we understand our own interests too well for that. 
We are not quite docil enough to permit you to cut 
our throats with “a pocketknife brought over from 
Sheffield, England,” while we can buy a better and a 
cheaper one made in this country, and hav the maker ° 
to consume such of our garden truck as cannot be 
sent to Sheffield, and also to assist us farmers in pay- 
ing our taxes and in sustaining our district schools. 

In looking around, the farmer here sees that near- 
ly everything he needs is made by his home custom- 
ers neater, better, and cheaper than the imported ar- 
ticle. I might quote authorities and giv statistics to 
prove this, but I do not think it will be disputed, 
and I am reluctant to occupy very much of. your 
space. Place all the farmers on one side of the globe 
and all the artisans on the other side, with the broad 
Atlantic between them. That would be free trade 
run to seed. How do you like it? ; 

One word on a tariff for revenue alone, which would . 
be the most unequal and unjust systems of taxation 
that could be devised. Under it a poor laboring man 
with a large family would pay ten times as much tax 
on some articles as a rich man with no children. It 
would smoke with iniquity and all manner of abom- 
inations. No; let us abolish all custom-houses, and 
depend on a fair, equal, and direct tax on all kinds of 
property, real and personal, or hold on to a tariff 
which has made us the greatest and most prosperous 
nation that ever existed. ’ §, STEBBINS. 
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Zetter from Sriends. 


Duras, ILL., Feb. 18, 1884. 
Mr. Enprror: Please find inclosed five dollars, for which you 
will giv me credit—your paper for another year, and a copy of 
your Armanac, and the balance use as you see fit. 
Yours respectfully, Davip P. Campsetu. 
(Thanks, Brother Campbell. We will use the balance to 
send out extra TRUTH SEEKERS to such people as we may 
learn of who need enlightenment. —Ep. T. S.} 


Cuarmane DALE, Anizona, Jan. 27, 1884. 
Mr. Eprtor: I hav long been struggling against turbulent 
winds and waves of adversity, so that I am a long way in 
arrears for my paper, but I can now spare $5, which I inclose. 
I hav taken Toe Trutw SEEKER from the first copy pub- 
lished at. Paris, 0l., and I appreciate its excellence and 
usefulness as few others can. To express fully my apprecia- 
tion of its rise and progress, and its publishers, with its many 
contributors, would occupy more space than would be profit- 
able. Every part has always been replete with powerful blows 
for the destruction of the most damaging myths and humbugs 
that ever infested th8 world, And in its late managers it has 
lost none of its original powers, but has added much refine- 

ment and great improvement to its brilliant pages. 
8. C. Rogers. 


Newport, Me., Feb. 26, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: In your issue of February 23d. is an article on 
. the prohibition question, by ‘8S. R. S.,” which I read with 
great interest, and then wrote on the inargin of the. paper op- 
posit the article: “This letter is worth the cost of the paper a 
year.” 

And I heartily and truly thank you for printing that article. 
My only regret is that the author did not giv the full name. 
It is a production that any one ought to be proud of. To 
every word I respond an earnest amen. 

The article by W. W. Hazard entitled ‘Prohibition Logic” 
is full of good sense, and so is John Warr’s, and I am proud of 
such good, common-sense men, and hail them as brothers and 
true men in the grand work of regenerating the world—not on 
‘the John Calvin plan of force, but by the all-powerful weapons 
of reason and common sense. 

I also wish to say that Tue TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL is a beau- 
tiful production, and ought to be in tens of thousands of fam- 
ilies. ‘Big Jack Small’s” logic is unanswerable. 

SEWARD MITCHELL. 


EasTFoBK, Mox., Jan. 30, 1884. 

Mz. Eprror: For fear of having my paper stopped, as my 
subscription is nearly up, I thought of writing and asking you 
to hav a little patience, as I would do without your paper no 
sooner than grub. I would remit at once if I could, and also 
send for a few books, but will not be able to do so before 
April, when I am going after supplies either to Buffalo, Wyo- 
` ming, or Miles, Montana—the latter probably, as it is a little 
the nearest. I am engaged in building a new ranche for a 
cattle firm. The nearest post-office is Powderville, thirty-five 
miles from here. It is not a money-order office, and so I will 
hav to wait; but you can couut on me as a life subscriber. 
Although I am but a laboring-man, and cannot as well afford 
as a good many so-called Liberals to subscribe to the Monu- 
ment Fund, still I am going to send you a couple of dollars for 
that purpose. | : 

The Liberals should not hav too many irons in the fire at 
once for fear of getting some of tlem burnt. Iam willing to 
` assist the Liberal movement tooth and nail as much as I am 
able. Gus. Hoan, 


CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 17, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: Our League is constantly increasing in mem- 
bership, and more interest is being felt in its meetings than 
at any time since our organization. 

Mx. J. H. Burnham lectured here two weeks ago on the 
“ Despotic Influence of Climate on Religion;” J. D. Mallonee, 
one week ago, on “The Soul and its Immortality,” to large 
and appreciativaudiences. Mr. Mallonee is going to start soon 
on a, lecture trip through Indiana, speaking at Elkhart the 
24th, and at other places later. Mr. Mallonee is a young and 
talented advocate of the cause of Materialism, and in him it 
will find an able champion. 

One of the indications of the advance of Freethought is the 
favorable comments on our lectures and meetings by the press 
of this city. 

Representativs of our League attended the Linesville Paine 
Anniversary celebration, and report that they were highly en- 
tertained and edified by the brilliant speeches and the other 
exercises of the occasion. 

May the day soon come when the people of America will giv 
the tribute of honor to the memory of that great man. 

W. I. Irvine. 

La Crescent, Minx., Feb. 19, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I hav received the last two numbers but not 
- your bill; please send it. I cannot bear, for one moment, to 
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faith in the trinity. Let us work and-wait—mainly work—and 
we will hav our reward. It does me good to read the letters 
from all parts of the world, from those who love truth more 
than church fashion, and who are willing to assure us in our 
faith that we, the few scattering Infidels, though seemingly 
sown broadcast over this broad expanse, are not the only ones 
who do not bow down to the few who threaten us with profes- 
sional death when we first express a thought antagonistic to 
their faith. Just continue to inspect the ‘‘unchangeable word 
of Constantine,” and let the church suffer for any discrepen- 
cies. More anon, D. C. ALBERT. 


Orano, Fra., Jan. 6, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Iinclose $1 for. Taz TRUTH SEEKER. I regret 
allowing it to stop. I hav read and re-read, given away, and 
loaned to best advantage possible. There is no book, paper, 
or writing of any kind that I read in preference to THE TRUTH 
SEEKER. I am now a lifetime subscriber, and will use my in- 
fluence for it. If the old Salvation Army rises up against it, 
I will fight them. Iam disgusted with orthodoxy and super- 
stition. I would rid my house of the old Bible, and every- 
‘thing pertaining to it, if it were not for my wife. I am in favor 
of woman’s rights, so I must be Liberal. I will surely 
vote or fight (if necessary) to separate church and state. 
There are quite a number of Liberals here, but they appear 
rather cowardly (I don’t blame them much), for orthodoxy is 
ruling to the extent that if a man speaks boldly he is threat- 
ened with insanity and the asylum. 

A clerk in our post-office told me that a person who would 
take, read, and believe in. THe Truta SEEKER ought to be sent 
to the asylum. I told him I was a fit subject. Can't you 
influence an able gentleman or lady to come among us and 
lecture? there is quite a field open here. There are many like 
myself very anxious to hav them, but financially too weak to 
offer much encouragement. I examined the literature sent 
me for children, and I do highly appreciate it. I distribute it 
among my friends with.a view of getting up a Liberal sabbath- 
school; I believe we will organize a school. Wishing Tux 
TRUTH Seexer a large circulation, and the National Liberal 
League a grand success, I bid you take courage. 

Respectfully yours, James C. PARKER. 


Curcaco, IL., January 1, 1884. 


Mr. Eprror: It has been two years since I first had the 
pleasure .of grasping the best of all papers published, Tur 
I am indeed thankful, for my children’s 
benefit, that I hav learned to know how to guide them in the 
Had I not been fortunate enough to be 
tho possessor of this valuable paper, my mind would never 
I feel perfectly at home on any spot on this 
I feel free to speak my sentiments to any church-mem- 
ber or pretending Christian, and do it conscientiously. I am 
a free man, and it is surprising to me to hear well-educated 
men talk and preach from the Bible, undertaking to prove the 


TRUTH SEEKER. 
path of Freethought. 


‘hav been so far. 
earth. 


existence of a God, the creator of this earth out of nothing. 


If such skye poodles could giv proof of what they preach, we 
To go back of this God, I inquire 
They twist their ‘“‘physiog” into as 
many different forms as a circus clown, and with a shrug of 
the shoulder answer, ‘Oh, we are not to question his time of 


would gladly accept it. 
from whence he came. 


existence, or from whence he came.” 


Such a class of contemptible drones, to be supported in 
luxury, to stand in the pulpits Sunday after Sunday hooting 
the same tune from the same book that has been pushed into 
the throats of superstitious fools for the past eighteen hun- 
Look at the corruption of our country, and then 
ask, What has religion done for us? Robert G. Ingersoll, D. 
M. Bennett, and hundreds of others, are worth to the people 
of the United States more than all the churches and preachers 


dred years! 


combined. 

While I liv I shall endeayor to read Tur TRUTH SEEKER. 
is the Bible of our family. My wife is equally interested, also 
my children, Yours truly, PARKER WINEMAN. 


St. CATHARINE’S, Can., Feb. 18, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I see in the February 2d number of Taz Trutu 
SEEKER a paragraph from Fresno, Cal., signed “George Pad- 
dington,” taking exception to my declaration that alcoholic 
liquor is the greatest curse that ever befell the human race. 
I find on referring to the original that my expression is one of 
the greatest curses, etc., which would require no other proof 
than common observation to substantiate. The expression be- 
came exchanged, accidentally, I presume. Notwithstanding, 
the printed expression would be admissible frorn an orthodox 
standpoint. 

I know not Mr. Paddington’s object in referring to the mat- 
ter, except it was for the purpose of making public his antip- 
athy to the (socalled) Christian churches, and to sound me upon 
that subject. If so, I can say, in short, that I require no as- 
sistance in giving my views upon orthodoxy; which are, that 
I hay no sympathy whatever with anything pertaining to it in 
any manner, and never had, from my cradle up; nor hay I the 
least fear of ‘‘ Mother Grundy” in saying it. 

As to the extent of the curse and misery that intoxicating 
liquors hav produced, and are producing, throughout the 
world, very few, in my opinion, are aware of it. From my 
reading and investigation I came to the conclusion, a long time 


needlessly “dead beat” it, or any one ‘who tries as hard’ as lago, that nineteen-twentieths of all the wars yet produced on 


you to turn things right. 

Happy was I when I saw the first copy of Tur TRUTH SEEKER; 
and happier would I hav been to-day had I made its acquaint- 
ance earlier. God-speed to your paper—not the Christian 

_God-speed—but a genuin God-speed, not a fraudulent senti- 
ment from an Almighty mover, no heaven controling impostor, 
but from a lover of ‘truth, what ever it be.” 

Happier will I be when westward the Freethought empire 
shall hav taken its weary way, and it is not professional death 
to a champion of truth and right to openly giv vent to his 
honest conviction. We need a few more Paines, Bennetts, 
Underwoods, Reynoldses, and Putnams throughout the 

‘country. We need a power to shake the cast-iron bond of 


this earth, so-called Christianity is answerable for; and as I 
understand the operations and tactics of wars, so far back as 
we hav any account of them, they hav been manipulated al- 
most wholly with intoxicating liquors; and I go still further 
with my opinion, which is, that the majority of the sacrifice of 
all human life, in any form whatsoever, so far back as alcohol 
was first produced and used as a beverage, hus been done un- 
der the influence of intoxicating liquors; therefore, I, as an in- 
dividual, hav a right to believe that spirituous liquors hav di- 
rectly produced more real misery and degradation even than 
orthodox superstition. 

But be that as it may, I see no call for controversy in the 
matter. The cursed curse exists, and, as I said before, all the 
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moralizing and legislation that can be produced will not re- 
move it so long as it is allowed to bemanufacturedin any form 
that will intoxicate. But who can devise a way to prohibit its 
mannfacture, short of positiv prohibition? I can’t. 
thing I can see is to leave it alone. 
may serve in a degree to prevent over-population of a class 
that might: be dispensed with without any injury to the re- 
spectable portion of mankind, 
procreation of human beings regardless of numbers, and that 
any legislation that would stipulate the number, under pen- 
alty, to each parent in accordance with the means they hav 
for feeding, clothing, and educating their progeny, to become 
when arrived at maturity ornaments in society, instead of, 
when in excess, beggars, murderers, thieves, robbers, and 
criminals of all kinds, as is more or less the case all over the 
world, would be wise. 


The only 
The excessiv use of it 


I hold views adverse to the 


Iam quite aware that many will think that such views upon 


human procreation are very peculiar and would be restrictiv of, 
human liberty, but, when properly considered, I ask, What 


earthly right has your neighbor or mine, without any visible 


means of support, to bring forth and turn upon the streets 


human beings to come up of themselvs and always be a curse 
to every one they may come in contact with? We would not 
submit to over-production in other species; then why in the 
human? ‘ Progress and improvement in all things” is my 
motto. Respectfully, C. B. THomrson. 


QUARTZBURG, Ipano Ter., Feb. 4, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I hope you will remember the offer our truth 
loving neighbor, A. G. Church, has made in regard to estab- 
lishing a Freethought institute, and call the attention of other 
Liberals to the importance and advantage it would be to our 
cause if the Liberals would establish n savings bank, and 
elect R. G. Ingersoll or some other honest man to the presi- 
dency of the same. It seems to me that one leading bank of 
that kind would be just what the friends of progress need; 
through it from time to time we could learn our strength 
(money is power). Surely there are Freethinkers enough in 
America to make it a grand succoss, if their attentions were 
once called to the importance of the matter. If the proper 
steps are taken by a few leaders, thousands will flock to their 
te e 

You able writers should show up to the masses of Liberals 
that it is for each and everyone’s self-interest to place their 
power in a position where it can be used to the greatest advan- 
tage. Surely they can very easily be made to see that no 
great work can be accomplished without co-operation; and 
also that they must build and support schools and colleges, 
where the truth can be promulgated. 

And there should be a charitable institute in every state in 
the union, where our Freethought warriors can sit in safety, 
and hurl the shot of truth into the ranks of our enemies, as 
long as they are able to wield a pen; or until the enemy is con- 
verted from their superstitious nonsense. Since Dr. J. L. 
York made his lecturing tour through this section, we notice 
that the hypocritical gospel pedlers hav but little to say 
to any one except their dupes. Quite likely they are afraid 
that we Liberals will induce him to como again, and thus 
destroy their business entirely. The Liberals of this coast are 
proud of J. L York, and hope his voice will be heard all over 
the land. He says he intends to make a tour of all the terri- 
tories this year, and will be glad to hear from any Free- 
thinkers that wish his services. May all truth lovers giv him 
hearty support, and I will pledge my word that they will 
never regret it. C. E. CLARK. 


GALESBURG, ILL., Fob. 15, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Brother A. Wood has closed his inquiry, ‘Has 
a man an immortal soul?’ Whether a man is n soul, or has 
a soul, we will not discuss. The Greek will toll you a man, 
a horse, or a mule is a soul; and the revivalist will tell you if 
you don’t join his church you will lose your soul. 

I presume, from what Brother Wood says, ho means, Has 
a man another existence after his corporeal body is dead ? 
This he denies, and has written considerable in order to re- 
fute the idea, and to answer or reply to all his points would 
be too lengthy; therefore, I will confine my remarks to a few 
points in his closing argument. He finds fault with what 
Paul says on the subject, and quotes him thus: “When he 
says every seed has its own body; then, ‘Thou sowest not 
that body that shall bear grain, it may chance of wheat or 
some other grain.’” Brother Wood says this is too obscure 
and general to say just what he did menn; but that if he 
says there is a chance for wheat to bear oats or any other 
grain, “I refuse to stand sponsor to the declaration, I deny 
that any God ever changed one grain into another or sowed 
one body natural and raised a spiritual body out of it.” 

As for Paul, this is mot a correct quotation. A Freethink- 
er should not misquote an author, notwithstanding his views 
may be wrong, but use him as he is, not change him and then 
use him; neither should a Freethinker advocate a position 
that makes it necessary to misquote or misrepresent in order 
to sustain it. 

Brother Wood denies man is dual or double in his existence, 
I will first say Paul’s illustration was a correct one. Brother 
Wood commences with Paul’s qualification to what he had ex- 
pressed, and to me it relieves the embarrassment of not know- 
ing what he meant. My position is that not only man (who is 
cornpound in his make-up), but all existing things are dual, 
commencing with the origin of existence—spirit and matter 
(which are eternal in their duration), Matter constitutes sub- 
stance, spirit constitutes life, and life constitutes motion; and 
the life of a thing is an essential part; so is the corporeal and 
physical part equally necessary in physical existence—the 
same as is reproduction the dual of male and female. Ina 
stalk of corn the dual is the same. There is a dual is in every 
seed and kernel by which it reproduces its liko. The life of 
each seed or kernel leaves the kernel or shell, concentrating 


its force or power through the stalk, forming a new body, the ` 
origin of which lay incased in the kernel, and (as Paul says) 


dies and passes into the earth, and a new body is the result 
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arising from the life in the kernel. As everything has a life 
suited to its nature and condition which is an essential of its 
existence; and as for the life of man, to leave a mortal body 
and enters a spiritual body, which lay in embryo, is no more 
a miracle than thé growing of a grass-blade, a rose-blossom, or 
to change a grub to a butterfly. 

Here I will call Brother Wood’s attention to an article not 
long since written by myself upon the question, ‘‘ Does the 
the grave end all?” published in Tae TRUTH SEEKER, where he 
will find (notwithstanding he has labored hard to prove man 
is not superior to an animal) man is set forth in his proper 
place—the crown, the ultimate, and the heir to all the existing 
kingdoms; a creature of education and progress. Not so with 
the animal. A pig knows as much asa hog. Not so with an 
infant. Itonly knows what it learns. A horse, a dog, and the 
beaver knew just as much a thousand years ago as now, while 
man has advanced in knowledge and understanding. This is 
a part and portion of his being; and all we ask of Brother 
Wood, Brother Walker, and other limitarians, is that they giv 

_ their consent that man shall enjoy all those rights and privi- 
leges which he is heir to. 

I now ask, Why do Materialists and Spiritualists call each 
fools and knaves when on this question? They should treat 
each other with brotherly kindness. There is but little differ- 
ence between them. There is an excuse for such conduct 
among the sects that believe in a jealous God; it is a natural 
result. But such treatment should not exist among us. What 
would a Spiritualist gain should he exchange his anticipation 
of future happiness for the expectation of annihilation, 
worthless when reached, if true? And what would a Materi- 
alist lose should he exchange his expectation of nothing for 
the anticipation of future happiness, worth all on earth when 
reached, if true? The anticipation of man’s condition being 
made better is a want in nature, and to tell a man this want 
will be supplied when all sensation ceases to exist is an insult 
to his good sense. Isaac PADEN. 


Hence arises the theory of a great and infinit intelligence in 
the universe bearing a sort of parental relation to man. 

If we had the telescopic power of mind to read-and under- 
stand the universe, I believe we would discover endless intel- 
ligences, each manifold greater than the next inferior. But 
then, what relation would these bear to our intelligences any 
more than ours’ do to those below us? What man would claim 
parental relation to all the ants, or bedbugs, or cockroaches, 
or other vermin ? W. P. BLYTHE. - 


. CLARK STATION, CAL., Feb. 7, 284. 
Mr. Enrror: Inclosed find $6.50, which you will use as di- 
rected. i : 

Now, Mac, what do you think? to-morrow I leave here for 
Mariposa on snow-shoes. The snow right here in the valley is 
seven feet deep. Five miles from here on the summit it. is 
fifteen feet. Pretty good undertaking for a man 61 years old. 
I hav put off going for two reasons; one, for two men to get 
money to subscribe for your paper, and the other to hav it 
stop snowing. As soon as the roads are open I will do all I 
can for you and the paper. Not long since two of us weut to 
a Methodist preacher to buy each of us a load of barley, both 
having six-horse teams; and it being customary to feed men 
while on the farm, and we having to sew the sacks, dinner be- 
ing announced, he asked a blessing running thus: ‘Heavenly 
father, nourish a portion of this food to the use of our bodies. 
Iam ina hurry, and I know you are. Amen.” He did not 
want to keep us over night. Wm. R. VanCampen. 


Rocusstur, N. H., Feb. 15, E.m. 284, 

Mr. Epitor: Within please find one dollar, for which you 
will please send me one dozen copies “‘ False Claims” and a 
FREETHINKERS’ ALMANAC. . 

Sunday would be no day of rest for me without the glorious 
old TRUTH SEEKER, although I hav read it but two years. It is 
a matter of necessity with me. I think it is to be regretted 
very much that it is not more extensivly circulated throughout 
New England. I can assure you there is a vast amount of 
Freethought timber here; it only wants a little stimulus, a lit 
tle more popularity, and it will thin out our churchgoers most 
wonderfully. Even now there are churches without priest or 
congregation, and I hope to liv to see more of them. I am go- 
ing to try and do more in the future than I hav in the past 
for the old banner. The “False Claims” I want for distribu- 
tion among the hardshells. I think it the grandest production 
for missionary work that I ever read. It givs old orthodoxy 
something to chew upon, even if they are not honest enough 
to acknowledge it. Wishing you and Tue TRUTH SEEKER all 
happiness and prosperity, [remain _ 

Yours for Freethought and reform, 


SurpmonrE, Mo., Feb. 14, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: My object in writing this 1s for the benefit of 
anyone who feels inclined to profit thereby. There is a good 
field here for a good physician, but I don’t think any but a 
first-class, progressiv one would hav any business lotating 
here. Anyone wanting any further information can address 
me, and I will be glad to tell them what I know regarding the 

above. W. J. SEIDMORE. 


Waverzy, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1884. 
Mr. Epitor: In the death of Mr. Charles Dickson, on the 
lst inst., the Liberals hav lost a true friend, and Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER a willing supporter. He was a stanch Liberal, out- 
spoken and honest in his opinion, and not afraid to express his 
sentiments, no matter who was by. He was in love with THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, and has told me that he intended to take it as 
long as he lived, and he did. He leaves a wife and daughter 
in good circumstances. If I was capable I would write up a 
little notice for your readers, but as writing is out of my line 

of business I shall not try . Neweu WEST, 


E.J. F. 


DELAWARE, Outo, Feb. 29, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: It is but a short time since I first knew that 
there was such a grand and noble paper as Tux TRUTH SEEKER. 
Iam not one of your subscribers, but intend to be. I am a 
Freethinker from the top of my head to the sole of my foot. 
Iam now fifty-four years of age, and of all that I hav ever 
read concerning religion, yours suits me far the best. In my 
estimation it is true; and what can excel the truth? Your 
paper is nobly named. In my youth I started out in search 
of truth by joining the Methodist Episcopal church, and tried 
with all my might, mind, and strength to believe the Christian 
religion, but could not. I soon discovered that the Bible was 
untrue, and did not harmonize with the laws of nature, 
which are without any doubt immutable. We read in the 
Bible, itis not by bread alone that man shall liv. If faith is 
meant in this scripture to fill the place of bread. I think faith 
is to much like cheap boarding. Perhaps it would be well 
enough to state what cheap boarding consists of. Cheap 
boarding is to eat nothing for breakfast, warm it up for din- 
ner, go to bed before supper, and there will be a little left for 
the next day. I know several Freethinkers in our city, and 
will do all I can to circulate your reading matter, and hope by 
so doing to promote your most noble and grand cause of truth 
and justice. It is manna to all who are in search of right and 
true light. You may expect to hear from me again. 

Yours truly, S. E. PADDOCK. 


Ricurizup, Micu., Feb. 21, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I see by the tab on my cherished and most val- 
uable paper, Tae TRUTH SEEKER, that it is time for me to re- 
mit. There aresuperstitious people here as in all other places. 
The sky-pilots, or divines, as they are pleased to call themselvs, 
are getting up quite a sensation, inducing all the idiots to be- 
lieve or be damned. For my part, I cannot see how any sensi- 
ble or intelligent person can read the Bible without being en- 
tirely convinced of its plain contradictions, but the worship of 
that old bloody and obscene book, that no child should ever 
be allowed to read, let alone be taught to worship, continues ! 
With many good wishes, I am a friend to the cause you ad- 

vecate, Mrs. Rosa Hate. 


Bucyrus, Ouro, Feb. 15, 1884. 

Mr. Evrtox: Inclosed find twenty-five cents, for which send 
me Tur TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. I moved here about a year 
ago. It is agreat place for churches and church-going people! 
But a close observer soon finds in their folds a good many 
sheep in wolve’s clothing. Our sanctified Methodist minister 
lately accomplished a great miracle. A short time ago he in- 
spired by his earnest, fervent prayers, one of the sisters of 
his flock to such a degree that she made him a donation of a 
$1,000 bond to pay his debts and help him along in his good 
works. But when, soon after, her husband got wind of it, she 
repented it, and the good shepherd was compelled to refund 


FRANKLIN City, Feb. 26, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Being a constant reader of your valuable paper 
for the past three months, I cannot speak too highly of the 
great TRUTH SEEKER. I will endeavor, in my humble way, to 
drop you a few scattering thoughts. I attended the revival 
meeting at the Baptist church of this town, conducted by Dr. 


the money. I find but very few Liberals here, and Tue TRUTH | Graves. He preached from the text, “And Adam and Eve 
SEEKER isa real blessing to me. I could not get along without | sewed fig-leaves together and made apronsof them.” He began 
it. C. NUESSLE. 


by saying that the aprons were a failure, and that everything 
that man ever attempted was a failure. According to Dr. 
Graves, the printing-press that enables him to publish his 
senseless sermons, and the locomotiv that conveys him and 
his senseless book to and fro—his book is entitled, ‘‘ From 
Heaven to Earth ”—are failures.. The telegraph that enables 
him in twenty-four hours after their delivery to read here 
the account of the frightful sermons on hell by Hell’s fire 
Spurgeon in England is a failure. The telephone that en- 
ables him to communicate verbally witb his most reverend 
brethren as to the best place next tv conduct a revival of fear, 
of superstition, and bigotry; the sewing machine that ena- 
bles him to buy his broadcloth one-third cheaper than if it. had 
never been invented are failures. Finally, he and his brothers 
in the cause, and their efforts to convert the world to the Chris- 
tian religion, all are failures. But he did not mention the last 
failure. According to Dr. Graves, man has accomplished noth- 
ing. I think the great Ingersoll spoke thus in regard to what 
man has accomplished: “Is it nothing to fill with light, with 
discovery, with science? Is it nothing to grope our way into the 
dreary prisons, the damp and dripping dungeons, the dark and 
silent cells, where the souls of men are chained to floors of 
stone; to greet them like a ray of light, like the song of a bird, 
the murmur of a stream; to see the dull eyes open and grow 


, Provipence, Feb. 17, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: I hav read many articles in Toe TRUTH SEEKER 
bearing on the solution of the universe, and aiso hav had 
numerous discussions on the same. 

I believe most scientists agree that matter in motion is an 
eternal fact. Then why look for a cause beyond this fact? 
Can an eternal fact hav a cause? I don’t see the necessity of 
it. A cause must be before the effect which it causes, although 
in many instances a cause occurs so nearly simultaneous with 
the effect the difference is imperceptible. 

It is claimed by some that matter of itself is innate, unless 
there is life to cause it to move, and this life is only to be 
found in certain substances called germs or germ-cells; that 
men are evolved from such germs. 

I may not hav a correct idea of what matter means, but to 
my mind matter includes everything that exists, however coarse 
or fine, visible or invisible. If the life-germ is composed 
of substance, however intangible, it is something, and there- 
fore belongs to matter, nnd may be considered a condensed form 
of the same eternal fact-—matter in motion. 

I think it is the total incapacity of man to comprehend 
eternity that causes him to look for a cause for an eternal fact. 


slowly bright, to feel yourself grasped by the shrunken and 
unused hands, and hear yourself thanked by a strange and 
hollow voice?” Sublime man! 

I hav not been in this town long. One of my new friends 
has subscribed for Tus Truru Seeker. There are others to 
follow. I will write you again. 


Yours for the truth. Tuomas V. WILLIAMS. 


Marone, Towa. 

Mr. Eprror: It was Thomas Paine that said, while. working 
in the interests of humanity, “I avoid all rewards.” That is 
the position Prohibitionists occupy; the human family is they 
stake. We leave the emoluments to our opponents. The 
manufacturers and vendors of intoxicating liquors, their aiders 
and apologists, follow their calling for the money there is in it, 
the same as slaves were bought, and bred, worked, driven, and 
sold. No one pretends to say that to take the waving treas- 
ure of our beautiful fields and convert it into whisky is right. 
Cheeky as the opponents of prohibition are, they are unwilling 
to advise the snatching of bread from the children of washer- 
women, whose husbands are on the road to delirium, except 
in a roundabout way. 

“S. R. S.” says, “I would rather livin hell than in a coun- 
try run by preachers and Prohibitionigts.” Now it does not 
strike me in that way at all. Shall I begrudge the preachers 
the privilege of being right once in their lives. If I see a 
preacher walking leisurely along the towpath, must I jump into ` 
the canaland drown myself? Can we break the force of priest- 
craft by putting our heads to soak in whisky? Prohibition for 
humanity's sake is carrying out the Darwinian theory of the 
survival of the fittest, and leaving a people fit to survive. Wa- . 
tery-eyed, one-suspender men are not suitable adornments for 
the great American republic. Besides, it is to be feared that 
when they sober up with shattered brain they would do as‘‘8. 
R. S.’s” Kansas man, join the church and build up priestcraft. 
I hav a fine steel engraving of the Continental Congress in the 
altitude of listening while Jefferson reads the Declaration of 
Independence. I would respectfully inform “S. R. S.” that 
these men were called Tories and traitors. The friends of hu- 
manity hav always had a struggle on their hands, and so far as 
our country is concerned they never yet hav failed. 

S. L. Wiucox. 


LEAVENWORTH, Kan., Fob. 10, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Every number of Tue TRUTH SEEKER tells us 
that “one of the best ways to help along the cause of Free- 
thought is to circulate Tax TRUTH SEEKER.” And we believe 
it, for surely,no one can read it long and not be convinced of 
the rottenness of theology. But we find a great difficulty in 
the way of circulating it, as the church has so. prejudiced the 
minds of the people against everything but its precious self, 
and considers it sacrilege to read such papers. Even novels, 
save Sunday-school books, are forbidden by most Christian. 
parents, and said Sunday-school novels are calculated to keep 
the vail of superstition so closely drawn that not a ray of 
light can penetrate beneath its musty folds. After a child has ` 
been catechized, and attends Sabbath-school and family wor- 
ship from infancy to maturity, it is with difficulty it can ‘be in- 
duced to read any Freethought papers, or even giv ear to any- 
thing of the kind. 

I giv a little of my experience in spreading the light. A few 
days since, I went into the office of an old friend with whom 
Thad had a previous discussion on land-monopoly to show 
him the editorial on ‘‘ Public Lands,” in Tue TRUTH SEEKER 
of February 2d. On looking over-the page on which the 
article commences, he saw too much before commencing to 
read, and handed the paper back with a look of disgust. On 
asking him what was the matter, he replied that he didn’t 
propose to read anything in such a paper as that. I told him 
the article was good, and would interest him, and was nothing 
concerning religion. ‘Oh, well,” said he, “I hav heard of 
Tre TRUTH SEEKER before, and want nothing to do with it,’”’ 
This called some remark from another party present (there 
being three others), which led to a discussion of religion, and 
the gray-haired follower of Christ presumed of course that I 
would admit there was.a God who created all things, which I 
refused to do, until he produced some evidence to prove it. 
This he proceeded to do, by the design argument, and after 
asking us several questions, and running back to the founda} 
tion God on which the whole rotten theological fabric rests, 
stopped for me to say I was convinced. 

Then, it being my turn, I meekly asked, Who made God ? 
Holy horror! such an idiotic question! To ask who made the | 
Deity! Iwas decided a fool at once, and told so many times 
with accompanying language that would make an Infidel 
blush to repeat, and during the short time it took to get out of 
the pious den, I had harder things said of me, and was abused 
more, than ever before or than I ever wish to be again. 

Now, what we want to do is to get at the children; and my 
plan is this: For the Liberal press to get up business cards 
such as are used for advertising. But instead of a fancy 
chromo on one side, huv the picture of the leaders of Free- 
thought and science, and those of religious leaders too, if 
desired, with a short biography of them, giving birth, death, 
belief, ete. Then let all who will (and all Liberals should) 
hay their business advertisment on the other side, make them 
attractiv to children, who will beg for them, and read (them, 
which will set them to thinking, and older folks as well. And 
when once they begin to think, the game is up with the church. 
Few children ever hear the Bible or the Goa idea questioned. 
Nearly all hav heard of Thomas Paine, Ingersoll and others— 
how bad they were, what a horible death Paine died; of his 
recantation, etc., but few ever hear of his noble work at Val- 
ley Forge, or know that ’twas he that first wrote ‘The 
Free and Independent States of America.” The church is 
busy scattering tracts to blacken his character, and that of all 
Liberals as well. Is it not, therefore, time we did something 
to checkmate them? Some may object to this plan on 
account of it hurting their business; but we apprehend no 
danger from that quarter. Besides, it would be the means of 
getting acquainted, and poor priest-ridden dupes would find 
out that all Infidels were not rogues and thieves. When we 
remember what Bennett and others hav suffered, surely we 
will not flinch at this; besides, if we are afraid to show our 
colors, lét us take them in and go and join the church. 

; - H. H. HUTCHEON. 


p 


‘ 


dred, and soon up to-a thousand feet deep, | 
Camer ’ which go to the bottom layer, and these a 
: ways extend for many miles underground. A 
man who understands them can travel for 
ten or twelve miles or more, without com- 
ing to the surface. After the coal is mined 
out, especially from the upper veins, it causes 
much of the surface to giv. way, and sink 
down, carrying houses and whatever is above 
along with it, so that often large portions of 
& mining district will let down, and ruin the 
houses. This cannot take place in Wilkes 
Barre, because the city charter provides that 
no coal can be removed. The city owns it 
clear down to China! ' 

Having given you some idea of the coal 
country, I will now tell you a story. About 
two years ago, close to our city, a portion of 
this undermined district gave way, taking a 


+ Ghildyer’s 
Biited by Miss Susan H, Wrxoyn, Fall River, 


Muss., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent, 


” His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, ` 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


Jenny’s Question. 


What good can I, auch a little girl 
Do in this world below— 

This world, with mighty rush and whirl, 
Where streams of goodness flow? 


My hands so very little be, 
My form sgo very slight, 


Liberal Meetings. 
[Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in the 
United States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no- 
tices of their meetings published in this column free if the 
officers will send them to us.) i 
OHIO. 

CLEVELAND.— The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 p.m., in the hall 
on the corner of Ontario and Bolivar streets. 
Exercises—lectures and discussion. 


MAINE, 


Porrianp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
p.m. Admittance free, Public invited. 

OREGON. 

PorrnanpD.—Mr. C. Beal holds meetings 
every Sunday afternoon and evening, at 
Academy Hall, Second and Salmon streets, 
where he givs lectures, readings, recitations, 


GROSS-WOOP ENIGMA. 
In Iowa, Ohic, Maine; 
In England, France, and Spaiy; 
In Germany, and Hungary; 
In Turkey, Egypt too; 
In Prussia, and Russia; 
In Switzerland, and Sweden; 
In Norway and Bohemia; 
In Portugal and Italy; 
In every land, in every clime, 
Where men love right and hate a crime, 
The praises of my whole are sung— 
An orator of silver tongue. 
Trwin, Iowa. J. K. P. BAKER. 


NUMERICAL WORD-SQUARE. 
Make a three-letter word-square of III, 
J. K. P. BARER. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 
In sew, not in foe; . 


In this big world, it seems to’me, 
I’m nothing but a mite. 


By wisest minds in all the land, 
Great things seem understood. 
Amid the great, the learned band, 

Can {do any good ? ` 
KATY’S ANSWER, 


Yes, you can love this world so bright, 
And everybody in it; 

And thus grow pure for heaven's light, 
And, as an angel, win it, 


Though your voice is low and weak, 
Still it can others bless; 

Words of love you e’er can speak, 
With smiles of tenderness, 


in loving all, this truth ig clear, 
And cannot be denied—' . 

Perfect love casts out all fear, 
When we with love abide. 


Then, tenderly should every one 
Love each the other well— 
Love all the world till life is done, 
“and here we no more dwell. 


And love will make the weakest strong, 
When it is freely given; 

Twill wash away all sin and wrong, 
And make this earth a heaven, 


i -E— 


Wilkes. Barre. 


I want to say something to the girls and boys 
of Tue TRUTH SEEKER that will interest them, 
and at the same time giv them an idea of the 
coal regions in which I liv, 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., is located in the Wyoming 
valley, famous for its Indian massacre, its 
beautiful scenery, and its gracefully flowing 
Susquehanna river; but owing to the mining of 
coal, much of its natural -béauty has “been 
destroyed.: : 

The mining of coal is the principal industry, 
and very great sums of money are spent in fit- 
ting up the extensiv pumping-engins and 
shafts, used to hoist out this concentrated sun- 
light of millions of years ago; for as you will 
see, it was the sun’s light that produced the 
vegetation from which the coal was formed. - 

While the sun was shining in that early 
time, the earth’s crust was comparativly thin, 
and could not cool off at night as it now does, 
and this produced a prolific growth of plants 
and trees, which piled up to a great thickness 
for hundreds of thousands of years; and,.at 
last, a great pressure of gas from within the 
earth caused the surface to giv way, and down 
it sank for about five hundred feet, as the rocks 
will show. ‘This cavity again filled up with 
dirt and sand, until it became solid enough to 
produce a soil and other growths of plants, 
etc., and after a time, a very long time, down 
it went again, a few hundred feet more. Then 
another growth was formed, and down it went 
again; so that three distinct formations of coal 
were made, and went down in the era of the 
world called the carboniferous. 

This bas been learned by observation of the 
earth’s rocks, and by mining out her treasures 
for-our use, and this is called geology, which 
has been learned mostly within the last fifty 
years 

The great pressure of so much material upon 
the bottom vegetable matter, and other chemi- 
cal operations, hav converted it into hard coal, 
the lowest formation being the hardest and 
best. And this-shows also that it must hav 
been the thickest; the middle being the next 
best, and somewhat thinner, and the last for- 
mation is the thinnest of all and also the poor- 
est coal. | 

In many places branches of trees are taken 

` out which hav been undisturbed, and are 
turned into solid coal, sometimes running 
through sand-rock just as the limb was en- 
circled by the floating sand that filled up 
around it, and which was afterwards pressed 
into solid rock. 

There is a jarge tree stump in our court- 
house which was taken from the mines near 
the. city, of solid coal and slate, which is a 
proof of the truth of geology, and the way the 
earth was formed. 

To get this coal out of the beds, there are 
roadways in the earth for each vein or forma- 
tion of ‘coal, some fifty feet, some three hun- 


house with it, in which a poor woman and her 
baby were snugly sleeping; but of course such 
a terrific noise and disturbance soon woke 
them up. The house went down about fifty 
feet, and the earth caved in all around it, so 
that nothing but the chimney hole and a part 
of the roof remained above the sunken surface, 
The side of the house was crushed in, but not 
the side next the bed. The poor woman and 
her baby had no means of getting out, and had 
to remain there under ground until discovered 
by accident, as this was an old working and no 
other houses very near it. 

A man who chanced that way fancied he 
heard a baby cry, and thought also he heard 
some talk. He turned round and round, and 
finally imagined he must be getting “looney,” 
for he thought the sound must be in the air 
above him, He went on, and finally came 
upon a round spot sunken down, and discov- 
ered the peak of a house sticking out of it, and 
also heard the peculiar cry of a baby, and a 
mother’s soothing words, and mumbled pray- 
ers. The man hollered out, “Who's there?” 
“The good Lord bless you, it’s mysel’ and my 
darlint, and I cannot get out of this, to be 
sure,” was answered. 

The man ran after an ax and a ladder, and 
left the woman praying ten times as loud as 
before to get out. When he came, the news 
soon spreading, a great many people gathered, 
and the man, with his ladder and ax, made 
himself a hero in five minutes by cutting a 
hole through the roof of the house. He first 
got the baby out and laid it one side, and then 
dragged the woman to the top also, amidst the 
shouts and hurrahs of the party outside upon 
the bank, The woman was so overjoyed at be- 
ing rescued from her perilous position, that, 
not knowing how else to repay her deliverer, 
and true to her woman’s instinct, she flung 
her arms around the man’s neck, and, with 
tears from her eyes, and kisses from her lips, 
thanked him, while the spectators looked on 
and enjoyed the scene from above the pit. 
She then took up the child and showered 
kisses upon her ‘ darlint.” 

They secured her furniture through the 
house-top, aud took up a collection for her on 
the spot. And fora long time it was a curi- 
osity to visit the old house and the hole in the 
roof by which Mrs. Lafferty and her ‘darlint ” 
made their escape. Perry, 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

— 0 
Our Puzzle Box. 
A METAGRAM. 

A constellation hung on high, 

My glory gilds the southern sky 

With six bright stars of golden flame. 

Six letters spell my proper name; 

Three syllables are all I claim, 

To right and left pronounced the same. 

My first and last will form a word 

To name a late extinct large bird. 

My first and second thus combined, 

A woman's name we always find. 

These syllables are dear to song, 

For they to music’s scale belong— 

The fabled music of the spheres 

Made real to human hearts and ears. 

Unwritten now on music’s staff, 

My name divided half and half, 

The first denotes a beetle black, 

With priestly robe upon his back; 

Mantis religiosa* e’en 

Could not appear so ghostly mean; 

With straining eyes and droning wings, 

The monster seems to think he sings. 

And thus he greatly makes my second: 

But he’s a humbug, I hav reckoned. 
Irwin, Iowa. J. K. P. BAKER. 


* Mantis (Greek, prophet), a Linnean genus 
of voracious insects, remarkable for their slen- 
der, grotesque forms. One species (m.relig- 
iosa) has a pair of legs in front resembling a 


person's hands when folded in prayer, and is of- | ©, 


ten called the “praying prophet” (Webster). 
It is the Christian scientist who has thus carica- 
tured his religion by ascribing devotional senti- 
ments to even insects, because they cross their 
littlelegs. This universality (!) of the religious 
sentiment according to priestly logic proves the 
existence of their God, and so they call on ‘all 
creatures here below” to ‘‘praise God, fro 
whom all blessings flow.” At once “fall crea- 
tion” falls on its knees and the little mantis 
meekly folds hisarmsin prayer, 


In claim, not in blame; 

In beach, not in leek; 

In mind, not in try; 

In decay, not in play; 

In Spain, not in cane; 

In kind, not in fight; 

In care, not in heir; 

In vice, not in Christ; 

In mirth, not in earth; 

In pear, Dot in plum; 

in north, not in horse; 

My whole is a very large peninsula. 
HATTIE OTINGER. 


PUZZLE. 

Tn rose, not in thorn; 

In night, not in morn; 

In snow, not in rain; 

In winter, not in summer; 

In exotic, not in perfume; 

In lemon, not in prune; 

In carnation, not in lily; 
The name of a writer in THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
Tulare, Cal. Mrs. UPHAM. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
MARCH lst, 
1. CONSTANTINOPLE. 
2. THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


3. THOMAS PAINE, 
-ra 


Correspondence. 


Harrissurc, March, 2, 1884. 
Miss Wixon: I’m eleven years old; I am 
learning grammar, arithmetic, geography, spell- 
ing, reading, music, and I’m learning in a 
book called Nature; it tells you about flowers, 
fruit, seeds, etc., and tells how great God is, 
which I do not take much stock in. My play- 
mates are all something around my age, and 

are all nice boys. 

Yours respectfully, Herman 8. Tausia. 
P.S,—The orient city, Constantinople. 
H.S. T. 


Woopstown, N. J., March 3, 1884. 
RespecreD Miss Wrxon: I hav solved the 
puzzles before and will send you the answers 
of two and hav one to be solved. We take 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER and I read the Children’s 
Corner every week, and I saw that it said all 
communications for this corner should be sent 
to you. For February 23d, the cross-word was 
George Washington; and March ist, the cross- 
word, by R. O. Bert, was Constantinople. If 
you think this one is fit to be printed please 
put it in; if not, it is all right. I never made 
anything of this kind up before, and I thought 
this would be my first, and maybe my last. 
We hav been taking your paper for some time 
and I always found it interesting, 
Yours respectfully, HATTIE OTINGER. 
P.S.—I am twelve years old, and I thought 
it was a very good one. H. O. 


—Artie is very ingnisitiv. He is a baby boy 
just learning to spell. He says if I-O spells 
Io, then E-O spells Pe-o. Oh, these children! 


But, after all, there is a spark of wisdom in 
this childish prattle, for our spelling is an 
) P. B. 


awful thing! J. K. 


THIRD EDITION. 
LLY E NAVELI 
ELE H 4 R KI. 

AND THEIR 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison of the Old and New Testament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous illustrations. 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common with other na- 
tions; and then trace them to their evidentorigimand 
explain their meaning. . 

“ It has long been acknowledged Ly the most emi- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far as we 
know, the present isthe first completeand scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.’’— Boston Cour- 


«Never before bas there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one just published 
py J. W. Bouton, of New York.” —Boston Times. 

“It is unquestionably true that the results of a 
ratlonalistic study of the Christian scriptures are 
nowhere else so accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—WN, Y. Sun. 


1 Vol. Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. 
Price, - S PES eia $3.00 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, ‘Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33. CHnton Place, New York. 


and music. 


All are invited to attend. Ad- 
mission 10 cents. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bosron.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for easays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memoriat 
Building, Appleton street.——The ‘Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock, Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


PainaperpHu.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30. o’clock, and 7:30 
o’clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
Tue Truru Sverre and Liberal books for 
sale, 

Prrrssuren.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 


‘}Sunday (except during the Months of July 


and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Newanzs.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dig- 
eussion, in which all present are invited te 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 


CANADA. 


Monrreau.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 r.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. 8. Wilson 
President, M. O’B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 

. NEW YORK. 

Arpany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 r.m. Lecture at 7:30 r.m. The publio 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the clty. Admission free. 

New York Crry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o'clock, 
for a lecture and discussion, at German 
Masonic Temple, 220 East 15th street. Ad- 
mission 5 cents. Monthly cards 20 cents. 
Membership fee $3.——T'he American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited. New York City 
Ladies’ Spiritualist Aid Society, permanently 
located at 171 East 69th street. Wednesday, 
at 3 P.M. Frobisher College Hall, 23 East 
14th street, near Broadway. The People’s 
Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 and 
7:30 P.M. 229 East 48th street, Inspira- 
tional Lectures and Psychometric Readings 
every Sunday at 11 and 7:30 o'clock. 

Baooxtyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——Thwo 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o’clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale-———The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. —~The South 
Brooklyn Spiritual Society meets at Brauns 
Hall, 5th avenue, corner of 23d street, on the | 
first and third Fridays of each month.—— 
The Brooklyn Spiritual Fraternity. Friday 
evening conference meetings will be held in 
the lecture room of the church of New 
Spiritual Dispensation, Clinton avenue, be- 
tween Park and Myrtle avenues, at 7:30 P.M. 
-——The Philosophical Association meets 
every Sunday afternoon in the Assembly 
Room of Wright’s Business College, Broad- 
way. corner of Fourth street, E. D., at 3 p.m. 
Public cordially invited, Doors open at 
2:30 P.M. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


4 STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE, 
Price 10 cents. For sale at thisjofiice. 


D 


> poety. ae : 


Immortality. 
, My soul, where art thou going? he asked the failing 
eke oe breath. 


“' What meaneth this undoing which mankind say is 


death? 
What mean the sad sensations which strangely whirl 
Gya E my brain, 
gee And tend toward oblivion? Shall I not liv again?’ 
' ‘Say, soul, what is destruction? What is this vision 


ie Wenge, i strange? 
Ss AE Oan dark annihilation pass universal range? 
“os. Dust thou art, O man, at birth, “to dust thou 


shalt return;”’ 
` ^ Ashes to ashes,” “earth to earth, ” js all what we 


can leara. 
7 The earth recelves those ashes; ‘thy vapors shall 
Ga again 
"a Meet where the lightning flashes, converting them to 
ralin, 
i Which, weeping o'er death’s ‘portals, shed circles of 
i renown, 
oe Displaying tears immortal within heaven’s orystal 
pal : crown. 
The sun ray which is holding the glories of that 
, i wreath, 
. Is seer again unfolding them upon the mountain 
g heath; 
í , Thy withered brain shall nourish earth’s everlast: 
ing womb, 


- And yield a plume to flourish Giese petals o er thy | 


ee tomb, 

Thy every thought immortalized, because with 
beauty given, 

In purity recrystallized, adorns the dome of heaven; 

So matter is eternal, myself it doth embrace, 

Though not a single molecule be found in its old 


` place, 
” Dissolved into atomic weight, I then may cease to 

i Hi think, 
: But cannot lose the life innate. while I’ m ‘ereation’s 

ae link. 

Blectriz> with the essence which doth all things per- 

7 vado, 
/ And forces to existence whatever is decayéd. i 


s My elements, evolving from decomposing slime, 
_ Are found again resolving the universe sublime. 
“(0 grave, where is thy victory? O death, where is 
, thy sting?” 
The graye is but a bed to me, and death my waiting 
wing. 
5 Mentation may be ended, sei I shall surely liv, 
Wain My atoms all reblended as providence will giv. 
It may be in the sunbeam my gases shall ascend, 
May be tothe poppy then my blood tts tints shall 
` Jend; 
Absorbed into the flower, or tiding in the breeze, , 
i Or caught up in the shower to roll in distant seas. 
a _ Then free from creeds upon it my rising breath 
- shall sing 
The whirlwind’s solemn sonnet on nature’s airy 
grin wing. 
With duty to humanity, I do not fear the sod,” 
` But trust my lasting destiny to nature’s unknown 
God, . 
And now my pulse is ceasing, and hands and feet 
grew cold, 
And death my colors fleecing prepares me for the 
mold, 
My sun is seeming peamless, and sinking in the 
west, 
To lands where sleep 18 dreamless, ‘and all is perfect 
rest. 
The world is growing dimmer, and fading from my 
' sight, 
And but a flickering glimmer shows now a raylesa 
light. 
But one last link unbroken my friend still holds to 
thee, 
Though words cannot be spoken. beneath this upas: 
tree. 
1 love, and hope, and fear; my friend, it is for you, 
vo - ` Accepted this farewell tear. Adieu, beloved, adieu. 


Catechism for Liberals, 


Q. Who made the world? 
A. God, it is supposed, fashioned it, 
: Q. Who is God? 
Oe a A, A supreme being, unknown to all but the 
‘ clergy. 

Q. What is man? 

A. One of God’s creatures, composed of a 
body and soul, and made to God’s likeness. 

Q. How can we be made to God's likeness 
when we are red, white, and black in color, 

' and our features and size vary in proportion? 

A. It. is not for the wise to know; the 
church is to determin. 

Q.’ For what end did God make us? 

À.. To work and toil here on earth and sup- 
port the so-called ministers of the gospel and. 
our rulers in general. 

Q. How can we know God upon earth?! 

Sa A. By going to church Sundays and holi- 
Bo E days, and contributing our dollars and cents 
APERE to the cravings of our aristocratic clergy. 
Q. What does the apostles’ creed contain? 
ape ` 'A, The superfluous heresies of the past, now 
called theology. 
Q. Does God know all things? 
A. No. Hé only knows those things that are 
‘profitable to his clergy. 
.Q. Can God do all things. 
A. Yes, when you pay him according to the 
ae premium on gold. . 
re Q. Had God a beginning? . 


A. No man can tell but the clergy, who will 


i guess at it to satisfy you. 
Q. What do you mean by the mysteries of 
i religion? 

A. The unscrupulous power that the crafty 
clergy has deluded the people with since the 
: early age of Christianity, and a rivet of “King- 
a : oraft. 

; ; Q. What means the unity of God? 
A. That there is but one God; and there 


cannot be more gods than one (Ephesians iv, iv, 6). : 


: Q. Then all Christian theo 
SEN S wrong. i 


ogy must be 


A. Certainly not, while the clergy can get 
the people to believe its absurdities. - : 

_Q. How many persons are there in God? 

A. Three dtvine persons, namely, the guto- 
crat, the aristocrat, and the aberrant. 

Q. Did one of the three divine persons be- 
come mån? 

A. There was no need to become man ac- 
cording to Eph. iv, 6, if it was not to delude. 

Q. Who is The Holy, Ghost? 

A. The third. person that conceived the sec- 
ond person, according to- theological science. 

Q. Why did the devil tempt our first par- 
ents to eat of the tree of life in the midst of 
paradise ? 

A. That he might giv 
and crafty men too i 
the sweat of their brow. 

Q Why did God.make hell? - 

No Atheist knows; it is only an opinion 


to earn their bread by 


of the Christian clergy that their penitents z 


might be terrified into subjection. 

r Can anyone come out of hell?, 

A. Yes, when you pave the way with green- 
backs, that the stubble might be removed. 

Q. What is original sin? 

-A. The first link of slavery the clergy has 
endowed us with, that their power and profits 
might prosper. 

Q. Where are true Christians to be found? 

A. At the gold ring, or money exchange, 
robbing ‘their fellow-man of the fruits of his 
labor, 

Q. Are we justified by faith alone, without 
good works? 

A. No. If your faith were as-pure as. salt it 
profits you nothing without supporting the 


clergy in all things, spiritual and temporal, in | 
| of Fong for Atheists to laugh at for their 


luxury and ease. 

Q. How is the church holy? 

‘A. In its corruptions and usury laws, in 
swindling the superstitious by granting indul- 
gences and dispensations to all those that hav 
money to loan. 

Q Can the church err in what it teaches ? 

No; for it always leaves-a loophole to 
get eet of, by telling us to obey the church— 
i. e., our pastors. ; 

Q. What must we-do that we might be saved ? 

A. Support the politicians and the clergy in 
idleness and comfort, that they might become 
the rulers and bondholders of the land of the 
free. 

Q. What is the duty of citizens? 

A. To avoid whisky rings in politics, ecclesi- 
astical donations, and never také bribes to sell 
the birthright of their fellow-patriots at elec- 
tions. 

Q. What ought to be done to delinquent 
Christians? 


them. 

Q. Repeat the Ten Commandments., 

A. I. I am the Lord thy God; thonshalt hav 
no bondholder but me. + 

2. Thou shalt not take the name of the 
president of these United States in the gold 
ring. 
3. Get married and do all christenings on the 
Sabbath day that the clergy might hav more 
time to rest, and concoct plans for the future. 

4, Support your father and mother by honest 
industry. 

5. Avoid taking that which you cannot reach. 

6. Deal not in that which you hav no license 
for, or a revenue stamp to secure you. 


7.. Don’t rob the exchequer; nor take bribes ; 


in contracts. 


8.. Never tell lies of your neighbor if he} 


should differ with you in opinion. 

9. Thoushalt not covet thy neighbor’s goose. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
greenbacks, nor his bonds, nor his income tax. 

One other command I giv you, that you love 
the poor for my sake, and the rich for your 
own sake; for itis in holy writ, ‘The hire of 
the laborers who hav. reaped down your fields, 
which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth; 
and the cries of them which hay reaped are 
entered into'the ears of the Lord of Sabbaoth” 
(James v, 4). Faith, without works is dead, 
and wicked rich men warned. The patriots of 
76 are conversing with the patriots. of 284. 
They say: ‘If ye fulfil the royal law according 
to scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” (James ‘ii, 8), Who are they that do 
not believe all the church teaches? Patriots 
and Progressionists; they abandoned fraud and 
fiction.. 

Q. Who are the secessionists ? 

A. All those that preach reform by putting 
the God of kings into our Constitution, that 
the sons and danghters of freedom suffered 
martyrdom to abolish, and giv to mankind a 
government of the people. 

Q. What will. become of secessionists in the 
day of tribulation ? 

A. They will be tried before. the tribunal of 
the people for the sale of their lands to foreign 
aristocrats, and for the poverty and misery 
they hay brought on the people, and be re- 
warded according to their crime. 

Q. Who is Benedict Arnold? 


A. A vain, deceitful man, fond of royal dis-| 


play and luxury at the expense of the people. 

When his fortune and pay did not meet his ex- 
travagance, he sold his country, and his honor, 
with all the patriots therein, for the paltry 
sum of one thousand three hundred pounds 
per annum of English gold. 

Q. What became of Benedict Arnold when 
be died? 


A. He went to the Christian heaven, where 


bondholders, bond robbers, land robbers, 
president assassins, and all believers i in the di- 
vine rii ht of kings go to enjoy their future 
with the angels in the paradise gained by 
Ti 

Q. Who is George Washington? 

A. The God of our republic, the deliverer of 
mankind - from ‘kingoraft and priesteraft, all 
over this land; he who reprimanded the erch- 


traitor, saying: “The shadow a a fault tar- |. 


8 living to all cunning: 


A. Enlarge the penitentiaries to receive]. 


emp 


| nishes the Frister of our finest. achievements.” 
. Q. Where is George Washington? . 


A. He is everywhere—in the hearts of the 
people, all over the globe. His name and mem- 
| mory wilt be cherished at the North pole. ` 


Q. Who are the Liberals ?- 


A. They are the forerunners of civil and re- 
ligious freedom, the beacon-lights of civiliza- 


tions 


Q. What do the expounders « ot divine author- 


ity say of them ? 
A. That théy are the enthusiasts of this age, 


and warn the Young Mens’ Christian Associa- 


tion to beware of them. 


Q. Who is the Young Men’ 8 Christian. Asso- 


ciation ? 


‘A: They are the would-be aristocracy of this 
age, who borrowed their orthodox ovation | ` 
from John Williams, in the year of | CEN 


1848. - 
Q., Who i is John Williams ? 


A. He is the offspring of Welsh parants, who 


worked in a grocery store in London, England, 


and wishes to offer prayers and acl to the 


sacred memory of George III.. 
-Q. Who is George IIT.? 
A. He was king of England by divine right, 


and defender of the faith by church right, and 
struggled to impose his divine authority. over 


the American’ people, 
Q. Are there any supreme heads on earth io 
the. Young Mens’ Christian Association ? 7 


A. Yes; Cook, Colgate, and Comstock—the 
divinity of Christian church charlatans, imi- 


tating the Hindoo trinity of the unknown gods, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. ; 


ra Where will all those Christian people go?’ 


To the Christian heaven, to sit by the side 


folly and ignorance. 


Q. What does the Apostle Paul say of apos-. 


tates ? 
A. That itis impossible for them to be re- 


deal of scrip. 


Q. Are we ‘not strictly forbidden to worship 


images ? 


A: Yes; but we cannot disobey our rulers 


when it is on our curreney, that we might know 
our oppressor, . > 

Q: To how many commandments may the’ 
Ten Commandments be reduced ? 


A. To these two principal commandments: 


Support the clergy, and then the state, with all 
your toil and sweat, and go in rags, as tramps: 
do, that they might despise you, and be atten- 
tiy to the pollson election day. 


Oe E 


Q What ‘do! you mean by fast days? 


all occasions, 
-Q. What do you! mean by. Getioniai thankagiv- 
ing ? 


dent of the United States. that the c. 


their neighbors’ turkey and spring chickens. 


say? 


their income tax, "that the burden might be 
greater on tho productiv classes. : : 

-Q. What must we do to remove this evik? 

A. Repudiate the debt; it has long. gince 
been paid; giv the government lands to: the 


as well as-on mechanical . enterptise. 
taxation is the Voice of the people. 
Q. What-do you mean by the last.day ? 


-A. The day of. general judgment; when all at 
the clergy will condemn you for the little sup- -` * 


port you contributed to their welfare‘and ease. 


-Q. What will they say to you on that memor- -` a 
j| able day? - K 


A. Days we ate’ allowed, to nse hog’ B Jard Ən.: 


A. A national. day: authorized by the presi- ES 
ergy might... 2.59), 
hav business suspended to get acquainted with) 7: 


Q. What do you think of those who, at- their ae 
prayers, think not ‘of God, nor of what they `: 


people, and’ not. to railroad. monopolies and —” 
foreign lords; tax all church property as well... 
as peasant homes, and make taxation on bonds -= | 
Equal ity 


A. They are to be pitied for having too many. aor 
government bonds, and for'striving to cheat in oe 


A. Depart from nie, ye progressionists and: : 


patriots; you hav disturbed my peace ‘and ‘com- * 
fort in this life by making others as wise 88. , 


yoursel vs. 


Q. What will they say’ to the bondholders? ue 


A: Come, ye beloved and. benevolent old 


friends; you always legislated: for our interest - 


and-state power, that wemight keep the people: ` 


in religious slavery; while you fleeced them'in, ` 


state and national legislation, wehav kept them.. ` 


in ignorance, where they ought to be, while we. 


became the Yords of the land. In making your 
dying will and testimony ‘don’t forget us, the 


newed to their former glory’ without a great; | Shepherds of the most high, who are ‘anxiously . i 
waiting to take all you will giv that you might < 


in your folly go on:your way rejoicing. 


Q. Where is heaven for these righteous. sin- Ns 


ners? .. - 


A. When the clergy come. back from their. a 
long search to find it, they will revéal it,to you 


for your charity toward them, 
My generous opinions on 


Christianity in gen- j 
eral, I hope, will not be blighted by prejudice in - 


the future without searching thoroughly, and < 


penetrating closely into the’ most remote corner: 
of your conscience., 
M. H. BLACKFORD, an American Atheist. 


ONLY $1. 50. —The Best Pen: fot 


- The superiority of the KERNER ‘STYLOGRAPHIC PEN over the old steel or gold pen consists in ‘the 
fact that it will write continuously for several-days, the ink belng in the stock, which can be refilled when: 
ty. It can be carried in the pocket as handily as a lead-pencil. 
NER PEN ts the best and cheapest. Money will be refunded to any one purchasing this pon, and not: 
finding itall that itis represented to be. 


Address: 


THE KERNER STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. | 


the Least Money.—$1. 50 ONLY. ! 


1t will jast a life-time. The KER 


GEORGE MACDONALD, ; 
14 Third Brai New York.` 


A New and. Useful Work. FARADAY PAMPHLETS | 


EDLOCK , Or, THE RIeHT RELATIONS 
, OF THE Suxus-—Disclosing the Laws of 
Conjugal Selectzon, and showing Who May and 
Who May Not Marry. A Scientific Treatise. By 
BAMUEL R. Wes, One vol., 12mo, 250 pages; 
plain muslin, price, $1.50; in fancy gilt binding, $2 


Among the subjects treated are the following: 
Marriage a Divine Institution; Qualifications. for 
Matrimony; The Right Age to Marry; Motives 


for Marrying; Marriages of Consanguinity — of |- 


Cousins, when Justifiable; Conjugal Selection— 
Affinities; Courtship—Long or Short; Duty of 
Parents; Marriage Customs and Ceremonies of al) 
Nations; Ethics of Marriage; Second Marriages, . 
are they Admissible? Jealousy—Its Cause and 
Cure; Causes of Separation and Divorce; Celibacy 
—Ancient and Modern; Polygamy and Pantagamy ;, 
Love Signs in the Features, and How to Read 
Them; Physiognomy ; ; Sensible Love Letters—Ex- 
amples; The Poet's Wife; The Model Husband 
and the Model Wife — the Mutual Obligations, 
Privileges, and Duties; The Poetry of Love, Court- 
ship, end Marriage—Being a Practical Guide to aÑ 
the Relations of Harry WEDLOCK, , 

‘The hook is handsomely printed and beautifully 
bound It was intended more especially for young 
people, but mey be read with interest and with 
profit by those of every-age. Copies will be sent 


oy post to piy address on receipt of price, by 
$ THE,TRUTA SEEKEK. 


KERSEY GRAVES’S WORKS. 


Sixteen Saviors or None. By Ker- 
sey Graves, author of the World’s Sixteen 
Crucified Saviors ; The Bible of Bibles, 
and Biography of Satan, Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1. 


Bible of Bibles; or, Twenty-seven 
Divine Revelations, containing a descrip- 
tion of twenty-seven bibles and an expo- 
sition of two thousand biblical errors in 
science, history, morals, religion, and 
general events. Also a delineation of the 


characters of the principal personages of 


. the Christian Bible and an examination 
of their doctrines., Price, $2 


Biography of Satan; or, a Historical 
Exposition of the’ Devil and his Fiery Do- 
mains. Price, 35 cents. 


No, 1.—The Relation of the 8 
he Material universe; the 
trol New Edition, Enlarged and Revised. By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 


No. 2.—Ori; 
Or; Where 

the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 

or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 

Laon and Hevibed- By Spirit M. Faraday. 
cents. 


No. 3.— The Develo ment or. th i it 
After Transition, p e Spir 


n of Lite; 


The Origin of Religions. F By Spirit’ M. Faraday: X 


Price, 10 cents. 
No. 4.-Tre Process of Mental Action 


15 cents, 


No; 5.—The Origin of the Christian Relig: . ; 


on. 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tlanity, Confessions of Its Founders, Transcribed. 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. EESO; boarda, 15 
centa; Paper, 50 cents. z 


Rome. N. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace ot 
u 


Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament?, 
, Bxtract from No. 5. Price 10 cents; 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION. WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. \._Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 


‘Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, tty 


Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees it from a Spir- 
itual Stand point. Written through the mediumship: 
of CARRIE E. 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
| written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No.1 


And bound, separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. cae ; 


Medium. Price, 10 cents, 
bes 2 —Contrasts in Spirit Life: 

d Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BoWLES, late: 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the“ 
first five spheres. 
late President Garfield’s reception in the, spirit 
world. Written through the hand of OanRIE È. 8.. 
TWING, Westfield, N. ¥. 142 pages. Pricé, 50 cents.. 
Achsa W. Sp praguess and Mary Clark’s: 

Ex perienees u the First Ten Spheres: 


iritual to- 
aw OF Cons ` 


Seer ` 


-Or, How We Think, By Spirit M. Faraday. Brice, Pye 


25 cents... 


an Comes From. The Evolution ot - 


Also a thrilling account of the: . 


of Spirit Life. Peer 
Medium, ATHALOING SMITH, abla N. X. Price,. “| 
20 cents. 


GOLDEN THRONE. 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, - 
Author of “ Prometheus,” “Gottlieb,” and * igor 
and Jesus.” 


A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir- 
tuesof nataral humanity as opposed. to the hypocrisy of 


upernatural religion; crowded with incident and full, of". 


progressiy.ideas and thé pootry of the future, . 
PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS 3 ORTICH 
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The American and New York News Com- 
. panies will furnish the paper to news deal- 


‘THE EUREKA 


MANENE CLOT 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE. ` 
WITHOUT MEDIC. = 
EUREKA MACNETIC INSOLE 
_ CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 
as eee ea upon receipt of S100 EYEE z am| 


letter or in person free of charge. stnd 
for Tiustrated Pamphlet. «© =.) , 9 ::. aT 


Address all communications to 


ee 


i 


i 


DR. L. TENNEY, : 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, . ~ 


AW TH YY , z Cincinnata ‘Ohio | 
LADIES’ MAGNETIO JACKET. Price, $18. a Soaks ee | 
ne z “TESTIMONIALS: — Bea Es 


Read thie following testimonials, and be convinced that our claims are correct in every particular. 
-| and that your ailments. can be eradicated without the ald of MEDIOIN. THESE APPLIANCES ARE 


AA a ae - = = face THE AOME OF PERFECTION: ; ane 
; i -LE E BY DR. E. B. FOOTE, | 3 3 ; A m PE A 
a BIVORE iu opposition to proposed stringent Remarkable Cure of Paralysis. in | Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years} 
Sai a ` x „is, f rs è f ; . are gr 
vo) and can be. i in pamphlet form i rae! i 
Te contains ava OBTA p yei erior w One Week. oe Standing Cured in Three Weeks., 
| uableappondizof See eet. 4 : OINOINNATI, Dec. . a e . SHULLSBURG, WIS., Deo, 11,1882, 
quotations from eminent writers~ p OR 25e DR.. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- |. pp. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
useful to every: one Interested in $U 7" | debted to you for. the benefit I-hav received from | your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three’ weeks, I 
g Murray HN Puntishing Co 139 E. 8TH BT your treatment, and the-use of your Magnetic ap- | was entirely cured of Neuralgia of-the Heart ànd - 
SEAT W NaS O NEW ZORE. | planes, T can pag without, toeltation (eee | Bide, wilen nad Boop a sour of misery ome tor 
s e mari ’ ~ | Hic n : - | the last six years. Ihad tried numerous remedies | 
Sos oso. OTTO WETTSTEIN’S: . . -|Yelous. Two weeks ago:I was stricken with paraly- | before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
a r e a 2S . Fo Pg S sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but | MAGNETICO VEST I got relief instantly, With un- 
. JEWELRY STORE a E 
At ROCHELLE, ILL., © ` 
* Over 100 Gold Watches, ranging in value from $J0- 


after wearing a suit. of your MAGNETIO CLOTHING. ; 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hay Yours respectfully, - >,- è 

also been troubled with Dyspepsiaand Kidney Com- y H. A. BROWN: 

plaint for a number of years, from which I hay süf- ` : ; A 

fered interisely, and, although doctoring all the Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady l 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- | who had been under drug treatment: for:eight years ) 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: : 

“to $400, in stock continualiy, Silver Watches, Ohains, OSBORN, O.,,Deo. 15, 1882. 
`. ‘Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, Earrings, DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
: *.ete.; also Silver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and’ Fancy the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly.: 
Goods in proportionate large quantities. A fine 8- 
. ‚ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $9. ,A fine 4-ounce 
‘, | Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11 Jewels, 


ers upon application. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- ‘ 


ian Tamor, and who had: been told that nothing but the knife would. saye her life, and ‘the. chances: | 
were ab 9 tol against recovery. In four one time she'is perfectly. Welland has not ‘taken a dose ‘of | 
medicin since putting on the appHances. Consult us when your physician tells you he can do nothinoeg i 


or you; it will pay you, ` ‘ ; aa 
: > DR Ba 7 A eoo art nee l SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. ! 
DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of 8t. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian. tumor, 


and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. Avout six months ago I grew rapidly- 
worse, and had about made up,my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called to the Bureka Magnetic Appliances. Asa drowning man. 
will catch ata straw, so did I catch at this faint ‘hope ofacure. Four months ago I purchased ajsuityot 
your appliances. From the very firstI felt invigorated, the tu- - 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 4 : | 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am : 
as well.as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
.ances I hay not taken a single dose of medicin, My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them, I remain, 
Gratefully yours, MRS. MARY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in th 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. g 


PRICE LIST. 


benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hay in the 
past two weeks, will soon. be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
WM. H. OLEMMER, : I hay since-Tlesday, will soon be well... Will report 
ar No. 80 Eastern avenue. jagainsoon. Respectfully yours,, B. J-K. < 
: “everywhere for $22 to $25). Best 4-ounce Oase, Stem Remember that the same appliances which will ean e ar ee ee ee 
Winder, Full (15) Jeweled Watch, patent Regulator, | effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same | This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
$25; A Ladies’ Good, Solid Gold Elgin Stem-Winder, p 
-$25.. The same, heavier and 14 karat, $35. All 2 | patient. We do not, lke the Old School Physician, | although in bed, unable to get out; when applied, 
change medicins every day intil, after dosing the | she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
~ Second: Horse-Timer, and “#ly-Back,”’ in Heaviest | patient almost ‘to.death, he may possibly strike | two days after the application. The lady’s name 
118 Karat Case, $176. A Double Ghronograph for tim- f something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief | can be had upon application at this oMocp, by any- 
. ing two horsés, or double record, a fifth second, best $ bo 
`` in the world, $200. Also ‘Repeaters,” striking 
‘way prices. Ladiés’ Watches ornamented with 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 
Flowers, Peacock in-‘Rubies and Diamonds, Varie- 
+, Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, etc., etc, 
‘No finer goods at Tiffany's, N. Y. : 
‘Bend me a check for amount you, desire to pay for 
a Watch or other goods, describe as near as possible, 
"States, and refund cash on demand if not entirely satis- 
_ “factory. `I please all, and hundreds of my custoniers 
-` cheerfully: testify to.tne fact. Refer to Rochelle 
National Bank, ahd Brothers Remsburg and Follett. 
of the State Liberal League: * I stepped over to see 
' Otto Wettstein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. I 
, found’ him yp to his ears in business, selling’ and 
:. pending off goods. His large. jewelry store is truly 
`i advise all of our Liberal friends who are in want of 
- anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they 
will make a great saving by so doing.” Correspond- 
ence solicited, ` . 
‘THE MUTUAL AID COMMUNITY. 
“Near Glen-Allen, Bollinger Co., Mo., on the Iron 
Mountain Railroad, 180 miles south of St. Louis, 
offers a home and employment. to all acceptable 
„t.z , Of the Communist, its monthly paper, will be sent free 
:. .” 10 all who request it. Address 
tT. ~~. A. LONGLEY, Editor, Glen-Allen, Mo. 
/ $72 Aare ees Mendel Wace ga gilda, Cosuty 


‘Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00. 
_Gentlemen’s Belts, - - ~- 6.00 
- Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, 

Sciatic Appliances, each, - «+. 500 

Leg Belts, each, = oe oe 4,00 

Knee Caps, each, - + = 3.00 

Wristlets, each, : - n. -= 1.50 

Sleeping Caps, - - - =- 4.00. 
- Ladies Jacket - i ; 

Gentlemen’s Vests, - = = 15:00 


S 


ting on your ‘appliances I hav-experiənceđd` great 
FELT BETTER FROM THE First HOUR I HAD THEM | 
a sure cure. Yours respectfully, 
= ‘Quick Train, dust-proof: Movement, $16.60 (retails 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame | than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
per cent- below regular prices. A Chronograph, 1-4 
for the time being. one desiring to communicate with her.. 
hours, quarters, and. minutes, $100 less than Broad- 
+ “gated: Colored Gold, Embossed Birds ‘and Flowers, 
‘and I will send prepaid to any part of the United. 
‘ ‘Phe latter says in bis “ Catalog of the Life Members 
marvelous for a town the size of Rochelle. I would 
age a OTTO WETTSTEIN. 
n men and women who may wish to join it. A copy 
Ca . Angusta, Ma 


~: Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 
se Price, 20 cents, — 


. THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 
By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. ` Price, $1.00. 
» This volume aims at the educatie: of youth in the 
rinctples of Freethought, at the same time that it 


S 


_ "> manipo of pure Sets and common Sanso a | Superfine Insoles, cation’ | 
woo Ol Address > THE TRUTH SEEKER. | Children’s garments upon application. 


Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. If youare uncertain as to what would best suit your case}. 
‘send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. ile our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and Will outlast the.garments themselys. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
-moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon. scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


. The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At! 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to Offer them 


ot ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher i 
than ordinary clothing. g 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if | , 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will th 
refund your money. $ š 


Ladies’? Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests ‘are made to | 2-- 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE 
`. “Its Seientific Solution 


. l | WITH SONE 
«CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
>o ° By SAMUEL P, PUTNAM, 


Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 
; PLAIN HOME TALK, 
i di 1 Cours S 
Medica ommon . 
BY E. B. FOOTE, M aaia 
i This book is a plain talk about the human system, the 


habits of men and women, the causes and prevention of 
disease, Our sexual relations and gocial natures. It tg med. 


ical common sense applied to causes, prevention, and cure order, and a fit guaranteed ote 
. Of chronic diseases, the natural relations of ‘mon and 2 y s hed th 
‘ ry, love, Marriage, i 
m l Embellished ‘with two Bendre ‘a ustad parentage AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED specialt, 
$1.50. Sold at ~ THE TRUTH SEKKER office. 


A4ddraes for further information, © - DE. L. TENNEY, without: 


Oo i Ra i $8 Gunton Pisce, N. X Race Street, cor.. th Street, Oincinnati, O. | 1yrá48 
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“Ei: Calendar for 1884. Page 3| This World.’ By George Chainey. - Page 62 
The Old Free Enquirers’ Association o Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. 
New York, and the:Duty of Supporting Macdonald. 
the Liberal Press. By Peter Eckler. z 1883 in England: Its Struggles and ts 
: Ten Years of Freethought. By, G.E.M. Work, 6 
New York'Stäte Freethinkers’ Associ- Liberal] Charities. 
ation. By H. L. Green. 22| Noted Freethinkers;and Reformers. 
The National Liberal League. “By: T: 7c. The Population | of.our States and Terri- 
: Leland. 25| tories. 
. ‘The Progress of Liberal. Thought in The Jewish Jehovah. - 7 
Canada. By Charles Stevens. 49{ That Old Serpent whichis Satan and the 
. Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. 54|. Devil. 
. Foreign Freethought Societies. Some Ancient and Modern | Schools of 
Meditations of a Hindoo Prince and . Philosop phy. 
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CAG: = NEW YORK: 
“ a AT THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


33 CLINTON PLACE. 


“ui. PRICE, 25 CENTS. a ee 


rimes Preachers TALSE CLAIMS. 


IN THE JOHN E. REMSBURG. 
IMITED:STATES AND CANADA) ersea and Enlarged. 
From’ May, 1876 to May, 1883. Price,,10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 OTS. PER DOZ.. 


 PHIRD EDITION. | AS A 


‘RANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 


IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS m 
Among the subjects considered by Mr.. 


i “TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY B 

i ARE emsburg are: 

! COMPARED AND REVISED. The Church and Morality; Criminal’ Statis- 

3 M. E, B ILLI N GS tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
y 3 the penitentiaries; the Church and oe 

: THO F _ tion; the Church and Science; the urch 

: ai ee land Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 

PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETO., “ UN- ee, and the Antislavery Bafom; the 
oE ” | Woman's Rights Movements; the Temperance 
HOLY BIBLE, “HOLY MEN. AND . | Reform; the Church and the Republic. 


These -pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
: dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORE. 
“By their fruits shall ye know them! Do! ee: : : 


nen gather grapes of thorns, or figs of ' Ladies! Gentlemen !! 


hiatles ?” 
You all want to see a picture of your proper mate 
T. ©. Luann, Secretary of the National Phrenology, physiognomy, and kindred sciences 


` WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” | 
“ HOLY CROSS,” 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


iiberal League, says of this book: “‘Thisis& pppliead. Send your photograph and 50 cents 
everely, uwfully, infernally cruel work on the (iadies 25 cents) to PHOTO. EXCHANGE, 
riesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav - 516 Box 139, Cleveland, Ohio. 


rade ` themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
end for the book and see what devourers 
f sheep the shepherds can be,” 


MAN! 


A LIBERAL JOURNAL published to promote ED- 
UCATION, CONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
'GANIZATION. Exponent of the objects, platform, 
| and principles of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
T. B. Wakeman and T. O. Leland, editors, 

Weekly at $i per annum. Trial subscribers—three 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Offce. : 
months—for twenty.cents. Specimen copies free; 


— E 
: TO TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS and Liberal'names wanted to send sample copies. 


The Truth Seeker, « TO Dea Broadway, N 


744 Broadway, New York. 
:7 | with sixteen large pages, will be sent 


.PRICE, -25 CENTS, 


S| ror THREE MONTHS, postage pata, | THE SUNDAY LAWS, 
, most FOR FIFTY CENTS. - BY J. G. HERTWIG. 
3 most] Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, ; 


Piee, 10 cants. For sale at this office. 


83 Clinton Piace, New York.’ ! 


THE religious Gene mikela a a Sunday-sohoo! 
| teacher. 


Way was Noak the best financter the world | ‘over 
saw? Because he kept upa floating company when » f 
all the rest of the world wasin liquidation. 


THIS is the way a mother down Hast described her. 
daughter’s courtship: “Hè ’posed and *suaded, she 
nayed and ‘fused; last she ‘sented, then ne, "gaged: 
hèr.” - 


Jd Aå SEWING-MAORINE agent was s recently attacked by . 

& fierce | catamount, near Milford. . Strange as ‘it may. « 
appear, the catamount escaped without being stück 
with one of the machines. 


‘WHERE shall we find our Sunday schoo! teach- a 
ers 2” asks a religious exchange. Well, many of our , 
sweet girl Sunday-school teachers may be found sit- 
ting on sofas with nice young men any time after 8: 
j 0’clock P.m. 


s Do you ever observe how very devotional Deacon 
Buffam iè?” asked a pious lady of her- husband. 
“Yes, my dear, the deacon. is very devotional. He ` 7 
always keeps his head’ bowed in prayer till the con- 
tribution-box, has passed.” ‘ 


A MEMBER of the Phonetic @lub ‘writes.u us to ‘* drop’. 
the final we in words so ending, and_spell dialog; “ 
epilog, ètc.” We are willing to drop the ue to a lim- 
{ited extent, but when the language club asks us. 
to spell glue gl, we protest, 


3 WOMAN is s0 built that-she but. seldom ‘can ‘throw ~ 
Straight. Providence, itis truly said; orders every- 
| thing for the best, and after a husband has seen one 
tin cup sail ‘harmlessly by his head he can run 2 be- 
fore she can snatch up another. 


is a 


THE Rev. Dr. Dooms says the Old Testament is true, .* 
word for word, from beginning to end, and that if he. 
didn’t believe it he would leave the pulpit. The. i 
reverend doctor would be a good man to meet when . 
you return from `a fishing excursion. 


“ YES,” said Mrs. Liberal, “I hate thoge' Straiters,. TES 
they are so awfully bigoted; but they needn’t be so ' . 
stuck up about their religion. The Liberal faith-is. 
gaining fast, and it won't be many years, : I gules, 
; before we can be as bigoted as they are.” 


A BEAR stole a Mormon baby last week and carried 
it-off into the woods, but when jt was discovered that . 
it was a girl baby he immediately carried it back © g 
home again, He knew the Mormons would need her ] 
in their business in the sweet by and by. . Soa ae 


‘*How I pity the poor such a night as this!” sata ` 


‘| Blande, as he sat in his comfortable apartment. > 


“Then why,” asked Bluff, “don’t you put on -your . 
coat and go out and see if you cannot ronder'assist-. ` 
ance to some of them ?” Ah,” replied Blande, 
“then I shouldn’t be'so comfortable as i am now, ~ 
and I might forget the poor and begin to pity myse) v 
That would be selfish, you know.” : 


ONE Sunday mornitig a minister. of the gospel. had 
his attentio“' caned to a number of boys who were in 
search of’ a lost ball with which they had been play- 
ing football.. After lecturing to them for awhile about 
the wickedness of playing on, that day, he. said; 
“Now boys, let. me assure you that it is useless you, 
searching for that ball any more, for Satan. has it, ©. f 
now in his, possesgion.” Whereupon one of. the ~ Fol 
lads remarked, ‘Why, he’d no business to. touch it; 0 
he’s not’a- member in our club.” 7 


y 


. ELDER TOOLE arose at the last meeting of thie: 
Lime Kiln Club and‘ observed that information g 
had reached his ears to the effect that the world © ^. © 
was'to come to an end On the second. of. May of > 
the present year. He desired to ask if the presi- moe 
dent was aware that such a.calamity wastotake |. - 
Place. ‘‘De president am fully aware,” replied < eth 
Brother Gardner. ‘An’ what am we gwine- to í 
do about it?” “We “will ‘wait and see. Ifdaram ~; 
am any sich enterprise on han’ dis club wants to be 
.counted in. I wouldn’t advise any of you gem’lon, 
howeber, to let your rents | slip past in hopes. to beat . 
your landlords, ce 4 


“You hað bëer drinking. again last night, John, ane 
is what Crimsonbeak got fired at him when hë met ~ 
his wife at the breakfast table the other morning. 
“I must admit that I had,” replied the husband, + |. 
meekly. ‘You Know as well as I do that liquor is 
your worst enemy.” ‘Soldo.” “Why don’t you 

giv it up, then?’ “It wouldn’t be scriptura), ^ 
ma'am.” “Whati” screamed Mrs. Crimsonbeak, 
horrorstricken at her husband’s remark. | “I said it’ 
wouldn’t be scriptural,” repeated Grimsonbeak, woe 
rather decidedly. ‘‘ Don’t the scriptures teach us to 
love our enemies ?” and'Crimsonbeak smacked -his 
lips at the very thought of it. 


WAS IT A BOY OR A GIRL ?- 


Mrs. Mulcahy: “Qood marnin’.”” Mrs. O'Holt-. ` ~ x 
han: “Good marnin’, Mrs. Mulcahy.” Mrs. Mul- ` i ! 
cahy: “ An’ how’s the ould man, Mrs. O'Hollihan ?’’ ee eo! 
Mrs. O’Hollihan;-‘Och, purty wull, thankee, Mrs. © ` + 
Mulcahy, but dhrunk agin lasht night, though.” Shad 
Mrs. Mulcahy: “ Och, dear, dear. The poor manl’ * |< >, 
Mrs. O’Hollikan: “Did you hear the news about ` J 
the incraise.in Mrs. McOarthy’s family, Mrs.. Mul- ` 
cahy ?” Mrs. Mulcahy: “Oi đid not. Waz ita bye 
or a gurruli ?’ Mrs. O’Hollihan: ‘‘’Twas nayther.’’ 
Mrs. Mulcahy: ‘‘Nayther ?” Mrs. O’Hollihan: na 
s Nayther; twaz twins!” Mrs. Mulcahy: ‘Wull, seii 
wull, wull” re i | 


THE lave anecãote in the December Drawer illus- . : : 
trating the colored brother’s idea of the difference : , 
between meum and teum reminds a reader of a con- 
versation On the same topic with an old acquaint- ~ 
ance, Uncle Sy. ‘Did youever find anything of Val- 
ue, Uncic Sy ?” I asked, after telling him about find- 
ing a pearl ring that morning. ‘Yeh, sah; I foun’ j 
a pus’ once, wid ten dollars in it.” ‘Did you? i 
Well, what did you do with it? You didn’t keep it, i 
of course 2” ‘Yeh, sah; I did dat berry ting. Ise ~ i 
strickly honest; I wouldn’t take no man’s pus’. I ae 
lef’ it where he could get it; but I took de money 
out fust. You see, he done los’ de money—'twarn’t 
his’n no more. I done find it;’it was my money z 
den. But-de pus was his’n, an’ long as I liv I ain’G © 
| gwine to take no man’s pus’.”’ 
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lews of the Week. 


Weston, the pedestrian, has just completed 
his tramp of 5,000 miles in one hundred days. 

Ir is estimated that the cattlée-drive from > 
Texas during the coming season will reach 
300,000 head. 

Av Witchita, Kan., aman has been convicted 
of a murder committed while returning home 
from a country prayer-meeting. 


Tue Helena, Montana, Independent says: 
“ Father Imoda, who came among thg Black- 
feet in 1869, has many interesting reminis- 
cencés of. the red man in that early day. He 
found polygamy one of the hardest heresies to 
eradicate among them. The successful hunter 
usually wanted more than one wife to skin the 
slaughtered game, tan-the hides, and preserve 
the 'meat. .The scarcity of game of late years 
“| has greatly aided the church in rooting out po- 
lygamy, and the young men are generally con- 
tenting themselvs with one wife,” 


ral ` Anorew Jiakson a Baroda Indian, Jiving on 

-|the reserve near White Cloud, Kansas, being 
able’to write a little, and having borrowed two 
and a:half dollars -of another Indian,- John 
Halftown, gave his note for the money, with 
interest, as follows:. “Me, Andrew Jackson, 
day after to-morrow six, months will pay to 
John Halftown may be three or four days, $3 
or $4 dollars—no fetch paper no git money by 
dam.” Signed Andrew J: acksom. : 


SA: ‘CLERGYMAN in Durham, England, some 
short time since, taught an old man in his par- 
ish to read, and.found him an apt pupil. Af- 
ter his lessons were finished he was not able 
to call for some time, and when he” did only 
found the wife at* home.- “How is John?” 
said he. ‘ How does he get on with his read- 
ing?’ ‘Oh, nicely, sir.” :.‘““Ah, I suppose 
he'll read his Bible very comfortably now.” 
“Bible, sir? ‘Bless you, he was out of the Bi- 
ble and into the newspapers long ago.” 


i “Taunk isan 2 overproduction of clerical char- 
atang who. o přeach lies for money.—John Swin- 


EuwówiaDòh ilone ‘dlls religion; faith: alone 
128,10; protection from superstition. — Christian 
dvocate 4 Methodist). = a3 


2 Tae caax’s physician has adyised him. to take 
more outdoor exercise, a8 his close confinement 
-igliable to kill him. This is ‘mighty hard on 
‘the poor czar; for now he is between two fires. 
-he'goes, out he is liable to. be blown to pieces 
by dynamite, and if he stays in the konge: he 

will: die anyhow. 


Henry Grorer, the land reformer, was given 
a banquet on the 15th by the Scottish Land 
Restoring League of Glasgow, Scotland. 


Hens is a social item from a Winnipeg paper: 
“A meeting of Sunday-school teachers was 
held a few evenings ago at an up-town book 
store, and a very enjoyable evening was spent. | 
The meeting opened with prayers and singing, 
after which the guests partook of coffee and 
cake, Dancing followed, and: then the party 
settled down to a quiet game of eucher and 
whist.. After the night was far spent and the 
dawn, was at hand. Mr. Richardson proposed | 
that they should all unite in singing a hymn, 
‘Sun of My Soul, Thou Savior Dest.’ This 
was done, and the guests departed, well pleased 
with the night's entertainment. Everybody's 
taste was'considered, which is the only sure 
way of having a real good time of it.” 


Tus government of Spain, apprehensiv of a 
rebellious uprising, has arrested several per- 
sons, including military officers and civilians. 

Ir is rumored that Mr. Gladstone will dis- 


solve the British Parliament in order to get the 
sense of the country on the Egyptian question. 


Tae melancholy - eir is made that 
“i gosh, ” is the worst kind of swearing. Eliot, 
‘jn his Indian Bible, uses “dosh ” (my father) 

for’ the Almighty, ‘and the early missionaries |- 
- mployed. s “gosh” (your father). Ät iş said 
ihe Indians at once sa the latter wordĝor 
the’ üsbs' of profanity: - “ae - 


Tur commission which was appointed at the 
instance of the National Congregational Coun- 
cil; held“in St. Louis, 1880,-has ‘concluded its 
work and made its report. This report is in 
the form of a new-creed in twelve paragraphs, 

the last of which affirms as follows: ‘We be 
lieve ina final judgment, the issues’ of which 
are everlasting punishment and everlasting 
life.” This is signed. by twenty-two doctors of 
divinity.. We trust that the younger persons 
among the number may liv to be ashamed of it. 


Tuene is a genuin Fenian fright in Ottawa, 
Can. The parliament buildings are occupied 
by the watchman only, and the guard has been 
doubled. 


Tar Rev. William 1 Baulin, a Baptist 
clergyman of Lawrenceville, Pa., was struck by 
a train near Limerick last Saturday night and 
fatally injured. 

Tur skeleton of an Indian who, it ia said, 
must hav been seven feet tall when alive, was 
unearthed at South Beach, Staten Island, N. 
Y., last Saturday, 


Srrrino Buru, the Indian chief, is on a visit 
to St. Paul, Minn. He evinces great interest 


epee Bosson, wio. is dacin as & n very 
quiet, fotiring man, is now chained to the floor 
“of a cell in the county jail in San’ Antonio, 
Teéxag: He ‘had. :been considerably enthused |- 
‘with the religion taught ‘by a party of Sanctifi- 
' cationists, preaching: in. that city,’ with the 
bove. résult, Heisa raving religious mania 


Å “ Spzcraror,” writing to a religious paper, 
reports that he lately went to a: Brooklyn 
church, and says that: he and his family had to 
Wait in the vestibule till the pew-holders were 
‘seated, and then they were distributed around, 
he in one pew, his wife in another, and the 
two boys in the gallery. He thinks that since 
the churches sell reserved seats for the season, 
they should sell them for the single Sunday. 
He would hav been very glad if he could hav 
senf up the Saturday before and hired ‘reserved 
seats for himself and his household for that 
Sunday morning service. “Why not?” he asks. 
Itishard to'say why not, except that in the 
case of churches like that of Talmage a theat- 
rical license would be required. By selling 
the pews for the season this issue is dodged. 


ATTENTION is called by the New York Graphic 
to the fact that when the verdict in the Guiteau 
case was announced the prisoner leaped fròm 
his chair and ‘shouted, “God will punish you 
for this,” and then pronounced a prophecy of 
vengeance upon his prosecutors, their witness- 
es, and the jury. Corkhill, the district attor- 
ney, has lost his office, and is looking for some- 
thing to do. One of his associate counsel took 
to drinking soon after the trial, and- is now a 
common drunkard. ‘Fwo of the jurymen are 
dead; two more hay failed in business, and 
another is hopelessly insane. Three of the 
medical experts who testified to his sanity are 
dead, and a fourth has become insane. And now 
it is announced that J. W. Tilden, the chemist 
who discovered the poison in the bouquet Mrs. 
Scoville sent to her brother the morning of his 
execution, has gone crazy, and been committed 
to the Government asylum for treatment. 


Tux pastorship of-the church of Notre Dam- 
(Catholic), in Chicago, is the subject of un- 
christian remark, and givs the wicked an op- 
portunity to scoff.. The Rev. G. Cote has been 
removed. There has existed in the congrega- 
tion for years past a dissatisfied and not over- 
scrupulous element that, it is claimed, has done 
everything under heaven to hav Father Cote 
removed. He has frequently ‘received threat- 
ening letters from anonymous individuals, who 
declared that they would notify the archbishop 
of some scandalous conduct on Father Cote’s 
part. They went further, and even sent a 
batch of this anonymous literature to the arch- 
bishop, but his grace paid no attention to the 
matter. Finally, the malcontents of the parish 
came out and declared themselvs, after having 
spread most damaging stories, reflecting upon 
Father Cote’s priestly character, among the 
congregation, and requested him to resign, but 
he refused to do so. Some of the people finally 
managed to influence the ecclesiastic authori- 
ties against the priest, and Father Bergerson 
succeeds Father Cote as pastor of Notre Dame 
parish. A favorit remark with the founder of 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER was, ‘How these Christians 
love one another!” This seems to bean appro- 
priate occasion to.repeat that observation. 


bs Tanin different religious newspapers publish 
“Jo Cook's Monday talks unabridged, each with 
‘the statement 'that the lecturés are revised. by 
Cook ‘himself. ‘These assurances are -supere- 
togatory. ‘The frequency with which “laughter,” 
“applause,” and ‘“gensation” are’ interjected 
in the printed reports is a sufficient indication 
that the author handles the: manuscript, 


f McGaas, ' of. Philadelphia,’ was, a ‘Cath- 

ic. Elizabeth MeGinsis, his wife, was a Prot- 
“eaten To settle the religious: difficulties in 
which they found themselvs entangled, Me-. 
Ginnis treated: his wife with such brutality that 
she-was obliged to leave him./.He then shot 
her, seriously wounding her, and killed. her 
mother, On Friday, the 4th inst., McGinnis 
(wag: hanged. 4 


A CONTROVERSY has arisen among the mem- 
bers of the Dutch Reformed church in New 
‘Jersey over the burial of a negro woman in a 
part of a cemetery set apart for white people. 
It-has been generally supposed that the grave 
wasa common leveler of class distinctions, and 
that one person was.as good as another under 
ground, even to “the politic worm.”  What,. 
inquires the Chicago Tribune, Will the members’ 
of the Dutch Reformed churéh’ of New. Jersey 
do when they getto heaven, where there: are 
no reserved seats? ` 


the hotel fare favorably. 


A yew Socialistic newspaper has appeared 


noje Slowa, which means Free Speech. The pa- 
per strongly deprecates terrorism. 


Tux attendance at the Rutgers Presbyterian 
chtirch of this city is falling off so rapidly that 
the members are talking seriously of selling 
out. The pastor is anxious to resign. 


A SEWING MACHINE was recently won in a 
church lottery in this city by a reverend arch- 
bishop. About the'same time several candy 
dealers were arrested for violating the lottery 
law by selling prize packages of candy. The 
vietims of Comstock’s ‘“‘candy-pulling” should 
join the church, and make sewing machines 
the only prizes in their lotteries. Then, by 
judiciously allowing the proper persons to win 
the prizes, Comstock would perhaps put on his 
leather spectacles when he went in search of 
them. —Sewing Machine Journal. 


. Tam Little Rock (Ark.) Gazelfe prints the fol- 
lowing as a veritable letter of Andrew. Jackson, 
and says it is a fair sample of his private cor- 
respondence: ‘I was glad to hear from you and 
to know that the good Lord, in his divine 
mercy, had thus far spared you. May he ever 
bless us and damn our enemies. We must all 
lean on the cross for support, for man is weak. 
Did you ever see such a damned scoundrel as 
Johu Q. Adams? I am pleased to hear that 
you hav professed religion and joined the 
church. This more effectually elevates you 
above the damned whigs.” 


Tur Rey. John Lyon, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
is missing. He went to Hartford one day lant 
week and has not returned. It is feared that 
he has become demented and wandered off. 


THE United States treasurer has just discov- 

ered that the supply of one-dollar and two-dollar 
bills j is nearly exhausted, and they are scarce. 
-Itis strange how long it sometimes takes an 
` official to find out what hundreds of other ped- 
-ple hav known for years. Yes, Mr. Treasurer, 
the one-dollar and : two-dollar bills are scarce, 
“and there is no great abundance of bills of a 
higher denomination. ` 


Tur exports of domestic cattle, hogs, beef, 
pork, and dairy products from the United 
States during February amounted to $6,960,475, 
as against $9,792,040 during the corresponding 
month of 1883. 


Tue daily newspapers which pay cash for 
their news are endeavoring to get a newspaper 
copyright bill through Congress to prevent 
other papers from copying the news under 
eight hours from publication. 


A Boston young lady who was, ona visit t to 
“New York remarked to a citizen’ of ‘that place’ 
that there was ‘no. intellectuality in New 
4York;”” Upon ‘being asked why she visited 
i ‘such a.city, she replied,.‘* For intellectual rest.” 
= Whereupon the wicked New Yorker remarked, 
“I'am glad to get your explanation of your 
"> apparent lack of intellect.” -And nòw the Bos- 
. ton lady won't: ‘even look at the gentleman. 


_ Ar the meeting of the “Joe Brady Emer- 
gency Club,” in this city last Sunday, it was 
claimed by the orators that the knife, poison, 
and dynamite were lawful means of warfare. 
Anything to kill off the British, they said. 


not yet wrestled out satisfactorily. Newman 
preached a sensational sermon last Sunday on 
slanderers and foreigners, condemning both 
without stint. The anti-Newman party were 
largely absent. 


Jons L. SULLIVAN having vanquished Robin- 
‘gon without much difficulty, should now go 
: into training to meet his fellow-townsman, the 
i ` Rev. Jo Cook, who has. evinced such marked 
- pugilistic tendenciés recently. The Rev. Jo 
'-has two stout ‘arms and a powerful tongue.— 
~ Chicago: Tribune, ‘ “It is generally believed that 
` Sullivan’s- weakest point is his wind. He is, 
therefdre, hereby warned ‘that he is no match 
j,i. for Cook, ‘ ` 


Turg is the way that the editor of the Pres- 

, pees Banner, warranted - orthodox, writes 

7 to his paper. from Boston: ‘‘Itis good cause for 

_ alarm among Congregationalists when the ‘ old 

¿o South” -abandons orthodoxy; when ‘Andover 

a ‘Theological Seminary avowsa ‘new departure;’ 

when Professor Ladd, of Yale College, pub- 

lishes ‘a work the effect of which, so far as it 

, goes, is to destroy all confidence in the serip- 

tures; and when Dr. McLane, late of Steuben- 

> ville, is called to one of the leading Congrega; 

< tional churches of New Haven, though repu- 

diating altogether the orthodox view of the 
atonement, a 


Durme the great Advent revival some years 
ago, the time for the ascension of the believers 
in that religion was set for a certain day in the 
spring. The greater part of the inhabitants of 
a little village in Maine had made all prepare- 
tiong to be taken bodily up to heaven; they 
had disposed of all their worldly goods by gifts 
to neighbors and friends that were unbelievers, 
and assembled the night before, dressed in 
flowing, robes, on a hill known as ‘“Scoodic 
mountain,” so as to be the first to be taken. 
The elder, from loss of sleep, and also a greater 
part of his followers, fell into a sound sleep. 
Thinking to protect the elder from the cold 
blasts of the. exposed place, several friends 
‘piled limbs of trees and brush around him, 
Along towards morning, just before light, 
somé oné; thinking to hav a fire to keep-warm, 
set fire to the elder's protection. The flames 
quickly surrounded him, and, awakened by 
the sparks and flames from a sound sleep, he 
shouted, ‘In ‘hell, just as expected!” . 


Ovr Irish citizens turned out in great num- 
bers on the 17th to celebrate St. Patrick's day. 
The ceremonies consisted of parading the 
streets in high hats and green regalia, with oc- 
casional deflections from the line of march 
made necessary by the evident determination 
of the participators to patronize impartially 
every liquor saloon in the city. St. Patrick 
may well be proud. ; 


Mr. Brapiavasx, while delivering a lecture 
at Bridgewater, one night last week, against 
perpetual pensions, was attacked by roughs 
and driven from the platform by showers of 
rotten eggs, fruit, and fireworks. The roughs 
afterward attacked and wrecked the chairman's 
house. In the matter of the action brought 
against him for having voted in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Bradlaugh has pleaded not 
guilty. 


in everything he sees, and is inclined to regard 


in St. Petersburg, Russia. It is called Swobod- ` 


Tur trouble in Parson Newman’s church is 


THE 


A Lresthonght Bomance. 


` Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cuarrer XX. 
THE FIRST SHOT. 


The years roll by. The golden fruit comes, and 
the bitter frost; the summer and the winter:and the 
happy spring. 

The city of E—— is throbbing to its center. Every 
man, woman, and child is looking on the glittering 
stream of soldiery as with tossing banners it surges 
through the principal thoroughfares. The sounds of 
battle are in the air—of a mighty contest. 

It is a gorgeous spectacle, and the pulses leap like 
fire to the music and the tread of swift battalion. 
Many an old acquaintance do we see in the newly 
recruited ranks. The summons has been made, and 
they are marching down to Dixie. 

I suppose the most resplendent figure in all those 
gilded troops was the chaplain, the Rev. George 
Adolphus Hapgood. He did look radiant indeed, as 
if he already had the golden harp in his hand, and was 
marching through the streets of the New Jerusalem. 
His brass buttons answered back the glitter of the 
sun, as if to say, We are greater than thou. He wore 
a cockade hat, and its feathers floated brilliantly, yet 
with Christian meekness, upon the air. No doubt 
he would make a brave warrior in the rear column, 
and pray mightily for the soldiers and prey mightily 
for himself. The latter is the only kind of preying 
that he himself personally believed in. 

And there was our good Doctor Dobson. How 
happy he looked—and weighing over two hundred 
at least. It seemed as if he should have a double 
quantity of horse-flesh to carry his patriotic body. 
He was determined, if not to die, at least to bleed for 
his country’s sake. 

And Stubbs was colonel now, smoking his pipe and 
carrying a pocket edition of Shakspere, and mur- 
muring, “ Now for the big wars that make ambition 
virtue.” 

Orderly Sergeant Jones was marching in Company 
A, and Cupples, high private in the rear rank, was 
valiantly holding the musket upon his aching shoul- 
ders, and swearing a little bit to keep his spirits up, 
for to keep “time, time, time,” was not an exercise of 
which he was particularly fond. 

Sheriff McGuffum, of course, didn’t join the ranks; 
but he was ready to do his level best at shouting, 
and this he did to-day with pre-eminent success. In- 
deed, he was obliged before night to soothe his self- 
sacrificing throat with a volcanic inruption of whisky. 


178. 


So wild and mighty was the excitement that even}. 


the tomb of the stately house of the Binneys seemed 
to stir with life, and a bit of rag, red white and blue, 
floated from one of their upper windows. 

And now the band pours forth the animating 
strains, “ Away Down South in Dixie,” while the troops 
approach the wharf. The great steamboat is ready 
toreceivethem. The feeling of the vast masses seems 
to grow more intense as they clap their hands, wave 
their handkerchiefs, and send their kisses on the 
trembling air. Slowly the companies file on board; 
then the 1anks break, and the real farewell begins. 
Husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, fathers 
and daughters mingle together, and passionate 
cries and sobs and tender admonitions are heard. 
There are claspings of hands as if they could 
never be separated; lips touch lips in clinging fond- 
ness; tears come, and smiles flash over them to be lost 
again in the rushing light of other tears. Soon the 
great bell sounds, and the last word must now be 
said, the last look of love-lighted eyes be rendered, 
the last prayer be uttered, the last touch be given. 

A thousand eyes follow the boat as it slowly drops 
into the middle of the stream, and floats with the tide. 
The setting sun flings its million-shafted light upon 
the fluttering penants, the draping flags, and the 
starry folds that sweep the breeze from the topmost 
staff. Immense volumes of smoke roll forth, the slow 
thunder of the wheels is heard as they strike the 
flowing waters. Mingled with this bursts again the 
martial music. The men bend over the railing and 
sean the shore with glistening eyes, and wave long 
adieus. The shore seems alive at every point with 
moving signals. The masses of sunlight illuminate 
the city with many-colored fires, and the multitude, 
swaying like an ocean, seem ready to break, and like 
a cataract chase with tumbling splendors the reced- 
ing freight. The river flows on, the great iron arms 
play, the sun hastens to its setting, night advances 
with its million torches, and beneath the vast gulf of 
separation rolls. The soldiers wre gone, the smoke- 
stack has faded from view, and aching hearts go home 
and wonder when the end will be. 

At early evening the boat stops at the little town 
of H——, on the Kentucky shore. The troops dis- 
embark and prepare for a night’s encampment. It is 
a new task to most of them, but they work with will- 
ing hands. Only he who has participated can under- 
stand the zest with which one begins to build the 
tented city. It seems like magic—as if from the very 
dust bloom forth the habitations of men. 


The camp-fires blaze. The men are hungry witha He could not walk, for his instructions ‘were to keep 
royal hunger that could spice the plainest dinner and | in one place and do nothing but watch, and this was 
make it fit for a king. The ccffee is put on, and the | about the hardest thing that Cupples ever did. His 


hard-tack boxes brought to the front, and their con- 
tents distributed with entire justice—two to every 
man. I believe that hard-tack is about the only thing 
that one gets his full share of in this world. Thank 
heaven, the rich can’t eat it, or else they would monop- 
olize that, and the poor man would have to go farther 
and fare worse. 

A jolly time the boys hav. They are ready for any 
fate. With wise recklessness they drown sorrowin joy. 
It is no use to fret, and they laugh as if all were sun- 
shine—as if they were going home and not to battle 
and to death. 

No coffee was ever made quite so nice as that which 
was made in the army. Somehow it seemed to hav 
the concentrated essence of outdoor life. It’s the 
richest wine that man ever drank. Even army con- 
tractors seemed to lose their power when it came to 
coffee, and with.a good conscience furnished the pure 
article. But they made it up with a vengeance on 
commissary whisky, which was always sure to kill at 
forty rods. : 

“ How’s this Cupples ?” said Sergeant Jones. 
you feel homesick already?” - 

“That musket was heavy,” said Cupples; “Td just 
as leave fight, but I don’t like such artillery.” 

“You'll get used to it.” 

“ We can get used to anything; but I think by the 
time I get used to this backache I shall die.” 

“ For all that you'll have to stand guard to-night. 
Your name is among the first, and for picket duty, 
too.” 

“O Lord!” said Cupples; “that’s too much. I be- 
gin to think that soldiering is confounded hard. I 
thought it was going to be easy-like. This beats me.” 

“No knowing what you'll meet. The enemy may 
come down on you in the middle of the night. You 
must keep a sharp lookout.” 

“T don’t see how I can. I’m so sleepy now that I 
could take a nap on an iceberg.” 

“Take an extra pint of ccffee. To-morrow you 
can sleep all day; but to-night you must be as keen 
as a briar.” 

“Fall in, guard!” the cry resounded, and Cupples 
took his place in the ranks, and the names were 
called. Just then the officer of the day came up, and 
the Rev. George Adolphus Hapgood. The latter 
thought it was a good chance to make a little speech, 
and show how patriotic he was when there was no 
danger to himself. as Ke i 

“ Brothers and sisters,” ke began, and then cor- 

rected himself, remembering that he was not at the 
accustomed prayer-meeting. 
“Boys, this is a great occasion. I hope you will 
improve it. In the midst of life we are in death. 
We know not what a day may bring forth—nor the 
night either—so we must be circumspect and put on 
the whole armor of God. The wicked flee when no 
man pursueth; but our redeemer liveth, and if we 
put our trust in him we shall certainly come out with 
flying colors. Be ye, therefore, watchful, and in the 
midst of the most trying circumstances don’t forget 
that long as the lamp holds out to burn, the vilest 
sinner may return.” . : 

“Not until the guard relieves him. If he does 
he'll be shot for desertion,” cried the sergeant, as the 
chaplain rode away with his flying cockade, con- 
scious that he had made one of the very best 
speeches of his life. I wont dispute but what he 
had, only it shows upon what pabulum our fashion- 
able churches are now supported. It didn’t go down 
with the soldier-boy, however, one bit. 

“ I wish he had to hold my musket,” said Cupples, 
“Tm sick of preachin’. What good does it do? It 
don’t cure my aching back, and I’m sure it won’t keep 
me awake. It never did, not even in church.” 


It was no use to grumble, and Cupples bad to 
shoulder his musket and march away. He hadn’t 
the slightest idea where he was going or what he was 
todo. He simply did as he was told. The troop 
went a couple of miles to a rickety old barn. For- 
tunately, Cupples was on the second relief and so he 
had two hours’ good sleep, which he made the most 
of—while he also rested his back on the soft side of 
a pine board. It needed a tremendous amount of 
shaking by the corporal of the guard to rouse him 
when his turn came; but finally he was able to stand 
upright and grasp his musket, answer to his name, 
receive the countersign, and relieve guard. It was 
a dreamy sort of an affair until he was left all alone, 
when he became thoroughly awake’ and felt the re- 
sponsibility of his position. 

He was to guard the army of the republic. Who 
knew what might happen—what enemy might be 
prowling or creeping about, what direful blow might 
be hovering in the air? He was on the alert. He 


“ec Do 


It was near midnight, and the stillness was intense, 
save the music of an occasional breeze that, in the 


voice of a ghost. 

Cupples was afraid; but he grasped his musket 
firmly, and determined that under no consideration 
would he run away. He dared not utter a sound. 


imagination began to kindle, and wavering shapes 
seemed to come and go, and he was constantly bring- 
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ing his gun to charge and was on the point of crying, .- 


«Who goes there?” when his good sense told him 


that it was nothing but’a shadow, and he settled back ` 


to sentinel stolidity with the feeling that, after all, 
nothing would happen and he would go back to the 
camp-fire without having achieved a particle of glory, 
for all of which he would be profoundly grateful— 
for he cared much more for a whole skin than for 
honorable scars. His two hours were almost up, and 
he was beginning to congratulate himself that he had 
safely passed the first ordeal of army life, when he 
did really hear a sound. He listened, and was con- 
vinced that it was outside of the line of pickets and 
might be the footstep of an approaching enemy. 
Whatever it was, it betokened a slow and cautious 
movement. Cupples was in hopes that the sound 


would pass away; but it increased momentarily, and - 


his heart throbbed like a trip-hammer. Was he 
really to meet a midnight foe; was he really to fire 
off that huge musket and shed blood; or, worse still, 
was he himself to be taken off? It was an awful sit- 
uation. 
leave of absence; but Cupples put his lips firmly to- 
gether and just clung to his musket and kept a sharp 
look-out, his eyes blazing almost like coals of fire as 
he peered into the gloomy forest that skirted the left 
of the encampment. He was sure he could see a 
moving body; but as yet the darkness was undistin- 


guishable, and it was probably an optical illusion. . 


Five minutes passed and nothing more occurred, 
and his courage recuperated wonderfully—when 
again the sound reverberated more close and more 
decided, and his courage went at once below the 
freezing point. 
somebody was secretly approaching the outpost. It 
might be a whole army, and upon Cupples rested the 
reponsibility of giving the alarm. “O Mariar,” said 
he to himself, “that I must be the first one to bleed 
and die! It’s altogether too sudden. However, I'll 
fire—hit or miss, some damage will be done.” 

The ominous sound increased steadily, his ear de- 
tected the direction, he watched intently, and. soon 
beyond peradventure the darkness of the forest broke 
into an advancing object. With one tremendous 
throb, Cupples cried out: 

“Who goes there ?” 

No answer came, and the object seemed to be 
leaping upon him, when aiming with both his eyes 
and pulling the trigger with all his fingers, his gun 
went off with a thundering sound and flung him vio- 


How his cowardly legs did want to take 


There was no longer a doubt but that | 


lently back, while he poured forth volley after volley — 


of summons, “Corporal of the guard! Corporal of 


the guard!” But he never flinched one iota from his 
post. : 20% 
The whole camp was instantly in commotion, 


The corporal was by his side in a moment. The 
guard fell in, the long roll began to sound. The 
alarm spread from company to company. Theré was 
rousing in hot haste. A battle seemed to be immi- 
nent. The whole brigade was under arms. 

“I don’t know whether I killed him or not,” said 
Cupples to the officer of the guard, “but I fired 
right there.” 

“You did nobly,” said the officer. “I make you 
corporal on the spot.” ‘ 

“T was scared though,” said Cupples. 

“No matter for that so long as you didn’t run. 
Forward, and let’s see what's the matter. Careful 
though, for the enemy may be in full force.” 


The torches flared in the darkness, and the picket _ 


line went cautiously on. They did not really expect 
to find a dead enemy, for Cupples declared that this 
was the first time he had ever fired off a musket, and 
no doubt the enemy had escaped. 

“Tf I did hit him though, he’s dead,” said Cupples, 
“for the shot like to have killed me. It seemed to go 
off in all directions.” 

They went about ten rods into the forest, and lo 


and behold! the shot of Cupples had done noble exe- 
cution; the first shot of the war had been successful.. 


Before the astonished gaze of the advancing com- 
pany, there lay stark dead an enormous porker, one 
of the finest hogs ever raised in Kentucky. 

There was a tremendous shout, and Cupples was 
heartily congratulated. “ You shall hav the best ham 
that hogs afford,” said the officer of the guard. 

“We'll hav a barbecue altogether,” said Cupples, 
“and invite the whole camp. I go in for union. I 
wish it would be hogs all the way through. It would 
be easy fighting and first-rate living.” 

“ Fall in for pork, men,” said the officer. ‘“ Giv the 
alarm for a royal dinner to-morrow noon. No dan- 
ger of a retreat this time. We shall conquer hog’s 


watched every motion and tried to catch every sound. | head, feet, and all.” 


“Maria and Bessie will be here,” said Cupples, 
“and we'll dine together on the first shot of the war. 


unaccustomed darkness, was very much like the | 


We'll take it as a good omen. Als well that ends 
well, and what's better than roast pork?” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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The Dungeon’s Door Swings Open. 
AND GEORGE WILLIAM FOOTE WALKS FORTH A FREE MAN,’ 


On Monday morning, February 25th, the latest 
victim of Christian tyranny was liberated from twelve 
months’ incarceration in Holloway jail for the ficti- 
tious offense of blasphemy. Long before eight 
o’clock in the morning, a crowd had begun to gather 
outside the great gates of the prison, which was pres- 
ently largely augmented by the arrival of brakes from 
all parts of London, filled with men.and women eager 
to sympathize with the man who had spent twelve 
months of the prime of his life within the gloomy re- 
cesses of a Christian prison. 

At eight o’clock two carriages drove up to the great 
gates of the prison amid tremendous cheering; the 


mous in its harshness and severity. This morning our greet- 
ing is informal. On the 12th of March we shall formally tes- 
tify, to you and your co-prisoners, our view of the whole per- 
secution and imprisonment. But though the greeting to-day 
is informal, it is none the less hearty, real, and thorough. The 
cheers which commenced to greet you when Holloway jail 
doors first opened were the first words of the judgment of re- 
versal of the highest court of appeal that civilized nations 
know—the court of public opinion, which thus reverses, annuls, 
and destroys the sentence passed upon you by Mr. Justice 
North. The friends who gathered at Holloway were numerous 
enough, I hope, to delight you, and are numerous enough here 
to show their earnestness; but they are only the few who rep- 
resent the scores of thousands who in every part of England 
permit me to be their mouthpiece to-day. Since you hav been. 
here you hav received from them, by letter and by telegram, | 
testimonies to speak for themselvs. But during the last twelve 
‘months, I hav stood face to face with very many hundreds of.: 
i thousands of your bashed aa and wherever your Dome has 
. 4 ‘4 i been mentioned there bas been hearty, earnest, complete sym- 
first containing Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., Mrs. | athy with you in your suffering, and desire for yon qalenes. 
Besant, and the Misses Bradlaugh; the second, Mrs. | You come out of Holloway jail this morning enrolled in the 
Foote, Mr. Angell (father-in-law of Mr. Foote), Dr. martyr-liet, which in old times was headed by Bruno, Vanini, i 
e 


Edward Aveling, and the Rev. Mr. Sharman (a gen- and Lezcynski—men who had none of that of which you hav this 


, : NE , | morning as recompense and reimbursement for their pain; for 
tleman who not long since was minister of a Uni- | about their cinders none gathered save those who were hostil. 
tarian congregation at Plymouth, but who left the ' You come out enrolled in the list which in our own century 
‘pulpit that he might devote himself entirely to the has written upon it the names of Richard Carlile, Robert Tay- 
agitation for the repeal of the blas phemy laws). The lor, Henry Hetherington, Matilda Roalfe, James Watson, and 

` a scores of other brave and enduring Freethinkers, who all en- 
policemen who guarded the gates leading to the qured as you hav endured, but had not the pride to be greeted 
courtyard of the prison had evidently received orders as you are greeted; for then opinion was so strong against them 
to admit Mr. Bradlaugh and his friends, and they ` that it required daring to meet the prisoner on his release. 
wore allowed to drive up to the doors of tho prison | 20:3% PEbIie opinion i working fs You every ows gad yonr 
at once, when Mr. Bradlaugh, Mrs. Foote, and Mrs. | to honor you for your braya and able defense of Freethought 
Besant alighted and entered the prison together. on your three trials; we meet to bear testimony to the great 
Everybody was then on the tiptoe of expectation, | morel rebel you hay ay eee we meet to wisn you Health pa 

' strength in the future which is now open to you as it is to few 
and the scene was one well worthy of remembrance. | men; we meet to assure you that the whole Freethought party 
Three roads meet outside the prison-gates, and this throughout England looks to you to maintain the position 
afforded an exceptionally fine opportunity for an im-' which you fought for before Mr. Justice North, and which you 
posing demonstration. The ground rises gradually | won e Maen Fery I may tell. you thni when d 

a : ava P and my colleague, . Besant, represe: gland a 
far one ne a by the highest point immediately | International Freethought Conference at Amsterdam, we were 
acing the door by which Mr. Foote emerged, the: charged most earnestly by the representativs of many nations 
wagonets were arranged in a Jong semicircle, ! to tender to you, as I do tender to you to-day, their warm sym- 
From the wagonets to the great gates of the prison, pathy y mi you 7 Lae struggle ann: suorine, aes express 
the ground was packed with people, many of them, i 29% OMY t9 yous bu ce BIR E BAOp Er Ae oaa O AAT 
apparently, of easy eircumstaneos, and there being a 2 iiei aadigamnt rote apg oyani fa mpat 
large number of ladies present, who entered into the | an offense in any civilized community in the world. 
proceedings with great enthusiasm. One of the The Rev. W. Sharman, who was received with 
wagonets displayed the memorable words used by! cheers paid: 
Mr. Foote when sentenced by Mr. Justice North—*1 i Ladies and señtlemen I rise simply for the purpose of con: 
BE ; - 
thank you, my lord; it is worthy of your creed.” On veying to Mr. Foote the assurance that his imprisonment shall 
another were the words, “GQ. W. Foote, the Free- not be a fruitless one. We mean that, as he is the latest, he 
thought martyr.” shall also be the last, victim. We mean that the iniquitous 

~ All eyes were now fixed with strained expectation | State of ae meh condemned bin to twelve monthe im- 
on the great doors of the jail, and a few minutes after | Pent shall boan impossibility. I wish to remind Mr. Foote 
eight o'clock the doors of the prison slowly opened, | that in this movement for the abolition of the blasphemy laws 
as though reluctant to disgorge their prey, and Mr, | —a movement with which his name will always be chiefly as- 
and Mrs. Foote appeared, accompanied by Mr Brad- | sociated- there re many workers to be found in fhe ranks of 

f i g s - 
laugh and Mrs. Besant, Then arose a mighty burst | cially mention the great services rendered by Mr. Stewart 
of cheering, waving of hats and handkerchiefs; the | Headlam, by Canon Shuttleworth, and also by Mr. Verinder 


whole of those assembled doffing their hats as the ‘and those associated with him in the Guild 9E St: Matthow: 
carri i izi | I will not presume to stan etween you an ..Foote an- 
Hagan drove ontot the prison gates, cee other moment; but I will simply repeat my assurance of sym- 


in Mr. Foote the man who would rather endure the i pathy, and my determination to press on in the work we hav 
torture of twelve months’ incarceration than cringe underteken, so that Judge North, and any other judge like 
to a creed which he knew to be the barrier against him, shall hav no opportunity of again disgracing English just- 
moral, intellectual, and social progress. ae. wien as act 
Along procession was formed immediately after Mr. Foote, whose rising was the sign for great 
the carriages issued from the gates, and the proces- cheering, said: ; 
sion, taking all the prominent streets in its way, drove Friends—for I think I may call you so who hav assembled 
to the Hall of Science, where a breakfast, to which to giv me such a hearty and enthusiastic greeting this morn- 
i big? ing—I perceive that my friends, Mr. Bradlaugh and the Rev. 
some hundreds sat down, had been provided to cele- |W. Sharman, are in excellent form. ‘They hav not had the 
brate the return of Mr. Foote to the outer world. At} disadvantage I hav labored under of being out of practice for 
` the conclusion of the breakfast, Mr. Bradlaugh, who ' twelve months. The prison rule is silence. Fortunately, 


z ` * +4. nowadays, the silence is not perpetual as it was in old times 
was in the chair, addressing Mr. Foote, said: and when a man is outside the prison walls there is no law 


Mr. Foote, we meet informally this morning to welcome you that I am acquainted with to gag him. I hav looked forward 
on your release from an imprisonment which, if it had been to meeting my friends and the lovers of Freethought and: 
only for one week, we should hav considered petty persecu- justice from the very moment I entered those subterranean ' 
tion, but which, being for twelve months, we hold to be infa- apartments which lie beneath the dock of the Old Bailey. I 


Sentenced, as proprietor of the Freethinker, to nine 


` 


` Sentenced, as publisher of the Freethinker, to 
three months’ imprisonment in Holloway Jail. 


occurred on Saturday, Nov. 24, 1883, a full account 
of which was published in Taz Trura Sruxezr of Dec, 


heard then the roar through the thickness of the walls and the 
earth of an indignant crowd of my fellow-countrymen outside 
and to-day I am privileged to hear more than their indigna- 
tion; I am privileged to hear the voice of their acknowledg- 
ment that when I stood before a judge who so far forgot the 
dignity of the bench as to act as counsel for the prosecution, 
I did not altogether disgrace the cause which I had the honor 
then to represent. If I were to consult my own feelings in- 
stead of the calendar, I should say I had been in jail twelve 
years instead of twelve months. To the ordinary criminal 
confinement is painful; to a man accustomed to such an activ 
bodily and intellectual life as I enjoyed, such confinement was 
simply horrid. But still, Freethinkers, as Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
enemies hay found, take a deal of killing, and Iam happy to 
say that, although naturally my imprisonment has somewhat 
reduced my dimensions, I am still not unwell, and I mean, 
with a due regard to my health, to plunge at once into the 
work which Mr. Justice North—or perhaps I should say Judge 
North—took me, and from which Jailer Harcourt has ever 
since kept me. 

I hav been for twelve months locked up, day and night, in 
a brick vault about twice the size of a grave, and nearly as 
somber. Itis quite a treat to see daylight. My time has not 
been altogether wasted, it is true; so far as the prison light 
permitted, I hav read a good many books. I hav made use of 
my time for study ever since the commissioners allowed me to 
hav books; and, so far as I could, I hav done justice to what 
victuals were provided me, There is a deal of monotony, you 
know, in having exactly the same thing for breakfast every 
day, exactly the same thing for dinner, and exactly the same 
thing for tea—especially tex—for I can assure you that until I 
drank the very excellent cup of tea provided tor me here this 
morning, I did not know how bad prison tea was. Now, I hav 
been imprisoned in a felon’s cell for twelve months without 
having committed a crime. I hav deliberately never injured 
man, woman, or child. And permit me to say that if the law 
of a country will imprison men who are guilty of no real 
crime, it 1s not the alleged criminal, but the law, which must 
bear the disgrace. During the whole of that time I hav been 
able to ponder the glorious truth that England is a free eoun- 
try. My friends, you frequently hear this boasted of on plat- 
forms, especially before a general election; but it is not quite 
true. Mr. Bradlaugh, although for the fourth time, as J am 
happy to hear, elected by the same constituency to the same 
Parliament, cannot get inside because, as I heard one of the 
rough, uneducated prisoners say in Holloway jail, the men in 
the House of Commons—to use his very expressiv words—‘‘is 
like a lot o’ kids.” Well, it is idle to talk about a free country 
so long as Mr. Bradlaugh cannot take the seat to which he is 
entitled. It is idle to talk of a free country when we hav Mr. 
Truelove here this morning, who suffered four months of hor- 
rible imprisonment for a man of his age, for simply giving pub- 
licity to ideas which every man should bav the night to publish, 
Nay, it was not very long before that that Mr. 
Mrs. Besant were both within the very shadow of the wallg of 
a jail, and only secured exemption from imprisonment by a 
very happy legal technicality, which did not in my case arise, 
because, profiting by their fault in drawing up the indictment 
against Mr, Bradlaugh, they took care to make mine all cor- 
rect. And I say, too, it is nonsense to talk about England be- 
ing a free country while men and women such as I see before 
me now, and such as I saw outside Holloway Jail, hav to wel- 
come a-prisoner from imprisonment for no crime. I hav pon- 
dered that truth for twelve months, and I can assure you it is 
profoundly impressed on my mind, Shall we as Freethinkers 
and Radicals, and justice-loving English people, submit to 
this? I, for one, fresh from the horrors of a Christian jail, 
say No! Now let me say a word or two—and only a word or 
two—about the trials and their results. One grand result was 
the recognition by the Lord Chief Justice of England of the 
fact that Freethinkers are entitled to courtesy. Unfortunate- 
ly another judge—whose name would scarcely be known ex- 
cept it had figured in connection with the blasphemy trials— 
had shown an opposit example; but Lord Coleridge told the 
jury, and showed by his own example in court, that Freethink- 
ers were entitled to courtesy, and what is more, that they were 
entitled to justice. I do not, however, wish anyone to under- 
stand that I consider freedom of thought is in any safer posi- 
tion because of the judgment of Lord Coleridge. It was a very 
humane decision; but it was one which makes it possible for 
any unscrupulous judge in the future to play fast and loose 
with the principle of persecution and the principle of free- 
dom, and persuade a jury that they may send a Freethinker to 
jail, not because he has impugned their opinions, but because 
he has outraged their taste. And I am afraid the ordinary 
common jury of the Old Bailey, consisting perhaps—with no 
disrespect to those trades, but with a recognition that men in 
those trades hay not usually much time to study the niceties 
of free speech -I say it is to be expected that a jury consist- 
ing of half a dozen green grocers and half a dozen tallow-chan- 


9 
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redlaugh and - 


- 480° 


. liberties or their lives. 


dlers should easily take the judge’s view, and send a man to 


jail simply because they do not happen to like the cut of his 
opinions. One grand result, however, is that Mr. Justice 
Stephen has drafted a bill for abolishing these laws. In a 


‘Memorable conversation in Shakspere a question was asked: 
Fortunately, I hav. not got ` 


“Stands Scotland where it did?” 
to ask whether Justice North stands or sits where he did. I 
say stands or sits, because during the trial he stood about as 
much as he sat. He is removed to another sphere, Iam happy 
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ment, returns to activ life prepared to strike yet 
harder, to struggle yet more strenuously, to fight yet 
more energetically, against the creed which, though 
it cannot kill, is yet willing to strike the blow which, 
in its weakness, recoils upon itself But we may 
console ourselvs with the conviction that, the tend- 
ency of the times is against persecution for matters 


to know, where both his bigotry and his eccentricities, while! of opinion, and that every blow aimed at Freethinkers 


they may possibly inflict injury on the rights or property of 
his fellow-countrymen, can no longer endanger either their 
Judge North sent me to jail; Jailer 
Harcourt has kept me there. I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that no mitigation of the rigor of my sentence has ever 
come from Sir William Harcourt. I hav had books to read 
during the last nine months simply by the kindness of the 
commissioners. When on my entering jail I wrote to Sir 
William Harcourt on an official sheet of paper, asking amongst 
other things that I might hav books to read, the cold, formal 
reply came a month later that the secretary of state for the 
Home Department saw no reason to accede to my request. 
I hav had some change in diet; but I had the ordinary prison 
fare until after my trial before Lord Coleridge; and I owe 
nothing of this to Sir William Harcourt. I owe it to the kind- 
ness, rather, I will add, to the lofty humanity of Lord Cole- 
ridge, and the voice of public opinion throughout the country 
which had even reached the ears of people within the walls of 
Holloway Jail. Sir William Harcourt, not satisfied with 
maintaining the rigor of our imprisonment so far as he could, 
took the opportunity of libeling us in the House of Commons 
—a position where a man can be as libelous as he. pleases 
without any danger. There is not a word of truth about Sir 
William Harcourt’s statement that we were imprisoned for in- 
decent libel. If we published an indecent libel, why did they 
not prosecute us for that? They knew they had nocase. They 
prosecuted us for a blasphemous libel; and it is a villainous 
thing that, in order to justify himself, a member of a ‘* Liberal” 
ministry, who looks after prisoners and another class of peo- 


. ple of the opposit sex, beginning with a p, and who may 


be called, considering his duties, the common scavenger of 


} 


i 


the government, should be able, from the shelter of his official: 


position, to libel men who at any rate hav shown their readi- 
ness to make some sacrifice for their principles, which I do 
not think he ever showed much readiness todo. Of my treat- 
ment in jail I hav already said something. I must, however, 
add that I shall ever bear a grateful recollection of Colonel 
Milman, the governor of Holloway Jail, who has shown him- 
self throughout a gallant gentleman. The doctor also has 
done his very best for me, as well as for my fellow-prisoners. 
Of the chaplain I may say that he was so much exasperated 
and cut up by tbe reception which my friend Mr. Ramsey met 
with on his release that he has thought it prudent to go away 
for the benefit of his health. His visits to me in jail were 
not like angel’s visits—few and far between. Shortly before 
the time when I was entitled to read books—when I had been 
in prison two months—he called, promising to let me hav 
some books fit to read; but I never saw anything of 


‘him after the time that I was entitled to them, and on 


the whole, I am very glad that I was under no obliga- 
tion to him. I hav studied pretty thoroughly the opera- 
tion of his teaching and the doctrins of his faith on 
prisoners in Holloway jail, and I shall hav an opportunity of 
saying something on that on Wednesday evening. The chap- 
lain is a gentleman very anxious, according to his own account, 
to be *‘at home in heaven,” as he phrases it, and yet he is al- 
ways particularly anxious about his health. During the twelve 
months of my imprisonment he has had about three months’ 
leave of absence. On the last occasion, when he addressed us 
before leaving the jail for the seaside, he stated he was going 
away to see what the Lord intended to do with him—and I 
hav heard several of the prisoners in their muttered conversa- 
tions wonder what the Lord was doing with him. But I will 
leave him, contenting myself with repeating what I hav al- 
ready said, that Iam exceedingly glad I am under no obliga- 
tion to him. There has been a great gain, I am glad to know, 
to our cause. The ‘‘blood of the martyrs,” it was said, was 
the “seed of the church;”’ and we know very well that all per- 
secution, unless it absolutely exterminates, must giv more 
strength and fervor to the persecuted party, and I verily be- 
lieve that if our opponents will only continue to persecute us 
for a whole generation, we shall hav won a decided and irre- 
versible victory over them. Mr. Bradlaugh has well said that 
no such greeting as this welcomed men in bygone days who 
suffered for Freethought. True, and it is a melancholy reflec- 
tion; but it has also its bright side—because if such a welcome 
as I hav met with this morning is possible now, it shows that 
our principles are spreading. It shows that it is considered no 
longer a disgrace to testify one’s love, not only of freedom, 
but of the principles that are activly assailed by those who 
profess themselvs lovers of freedom. There has been a great 
gain to our cause, and I hope I shall liv long enough to assist 
in a still greater gain to our cause. I thank you, friends, for 
the welcome you hav-given me this morning. You will never 
know, until you stay twelve months in Holloway jail, the great 
joyous truth of Robert Burns’s saying, “ Liberty’s a glorious 
feast —the most glorious of all feasts. I thank you for your 
greeting. Iam not played out. I am thinner. The doctor 
told me I had lost two stone, and I believe it. ButIdo not 
think the timbers of the ship after all are much injured. The 
rogues ran me aground, but they never made me haul down 
the flag. Now Iam floated again I mean to let the old flag 
stream out on the wind as before. I mean to join the rest of 
our fleet in fighting the pirates and slavers on the high seas of 
thought, Mr. Justice North might hav thought that he was 
silencing Freethought at the Old Bailey; he might also per- 
haps hay thought that he was silencing or at least converting 
me; but he has done nothing of the kind. He has not silenced 
Freethought, because that is a task which a million Norths 
would fail before. He has not silenced me, because I am 
speaking to you in the same old strain this morning, and I 
hope that health and strength will be mine to go from one end 
of the country to the other to ask my fellow-countrymen what 
they think of my imprisonment. I shall ask them whether 
they do not think that the persecuted cause, which always, so 
far as I am aware, speaks out on behalf of the most precious 
rights of humanity, should hav a warmer place in the affec- 
tions of all men and women who contribute something to the 
national greatness by the sweat of their brows or the labor of 
their brains, than the parties who simply liv upon the fruits 
of others’ industry and use old effete principles and bygone, 
but not yet utterly dead, prejudices, to cripple those they hav 
not the strength to meet in a free and open encounter. 


The meeting dispersed after giving three cheers 
for Mr. Foote. We may now ask ourselvs, “ With 
whom lies the victory?” With the men who think 


is merely another nail in the coffin of orthodoxy: As 
Shelley says: 
“ Think not the tyrants will rule forever, 
Or the priests of the bloody faith; 
They stand by the brink of that mighty river 
Whose waves they hav tainted with death. 
It is fed from the depth of a thousand dells; . 
Around them it surges, it foams, and it swells; 
And their swords and their scepters I floating see 
Like wrecks on the surge of eternity.” 


Ropert Youna. 
m 


The Liberal Club. 


The lecture before the Manhattan Liberal Club on 
the evening of Friday, the 14th, was of the kind 
upon which there is no discount. It was delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Gallagher, who is pastor of a Unita- 
rian church in this city. His subject was “ Mormons 
and Mormondom.” Mr. Gallagher is a young man 
and a good declaimer. There is. something of the 
actor and a good deal of the preacher about him, but 
the general effect of his style is agreeable. He was 
for several years a resident of Utah, and his testimony 
against Mormonism was that of an eye-witness. He 
read his lecture from manuscript, contrary to his cus- 
tom, he said, because he had heard that speakers be- 
fore the Liberal Club were held accountable for the 
deeds done in that body, and he wished to be accu- 
rate. Mr. Gallagher gave a brief outline of the life 
of Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism. He 
believed that Smith was actuated by a conviction 
that he was born for some great work, and that this 
conviction carried him through difficulties which 
would hav crushed him under any other circum- 
stances. The worldly success of the Mormon people, 
the speaker said, was due to the practical nature of 
their religion, which was half superstition and half 
political economy. The priest teils his hearer how 
to raise good crops as well as how to save his soul. 
Mormon proselytism is carried on in foreign coun- 
tries by the grossest misrepresentation. The mis- 
sionaries hold up the most promising prospects to 
converts. Two young women of Mr. Gallagher’s 
church at Salt Lake City told him that the missionary 
who brought them over from Europe related marvel- 
ous tales of the fertility of the soil in Utah. The 
missionary told them that upon the hillsides the 
honey bees fastened their comb, and that the cows, 
feeding upon the luxuriant vegetation, secreted so 
much milk that it dripped from their udders. The 
products of the cows and bees running down the 
mountain side together made Utah a land literally 
flowing with milk and honey. The poor girls were 
sadly disappointed when they came in sight of the 
arid Wasatch mountains, where a bee would die of 
melancholy and a cow would starve. The Mormons, 
the speaker said, were consummate liars and would 
not hesitate to perjure themselvs in the interests of 
their religion. The condition of women was that of 
the utmost degradation. Every natural instinct of 
womanhood and motherhood was crushed out. Still 
the women were the stanchest supporters of the 
priesthood. Mr. Gallagher could not account for 
this fact. He knew of a laborer who made about 
two dollars a day, and who had four wives. He did 
not support any of them. He boarded around a 
week at atime with each, and they had to provide 
for themselvs. This was the average condition of 
poor Mormons who were polygamists. Mr. Gallagher 
was firm in the belief that polygamy should be sup- 
pressed. He would confiscate the property of polyg- 
amists, giv one-half the proceeds to the public 
school fund, and the other half to the first and only 
legal wife. A renewal of the polygamous relations 
with either of the other wives he would punish as a 
crime. He would further make Mormons ineligible 
to any public office. A large number of other re- 
pressiv measures were also recommended by the 
speaker, together with various precautionary methods 
to make it impossible for either Mormon or gentile 
men and women to liv together in Utah or elsewhere 
as man and wife without having been legally married. 
The family, the speaker held, was the foundation of 
the republic, and loose marriage and divorce laws 
were inimical to our institutions. 

At the termination of Mr. Gallagher's lecture a 
resolution was passed urging the governor to veto 
the bill which has passed the New York legislature 
making Good Friday a legal holiday. 

Professor Eccles then took the floor. He could 
think of no more effectiv method of killing Mormon- 
ism than to induce every disciple of Joseph Smith 
to read the Book of Mormon. It was so full of ab- 
surdities and contradictions that no one could believe 
it after reading. The miracles of the Bible were a 


that free inquiry and investigation can be stifled and mere bagatelle compared with those of this book. 
suppressed by shutting up in prison for a year a man To effect the decease of polygamy Mr. Eccles would 
holding dangerous opinions? I think not. Rather,recommend that every male Mormon should be 
with the man who, having suffered a cruel imprison- forced to take a plurality of wives. They pretend to 


believe polygamy is necessary to salvation. ‘Let us, 
then, compel every Mormon to be saved. Mr. Eccles 
said further that he did not see how we could consist- 


ently suppress polygamy in Utah while we had an, 


Elizabeth street in New York. | , : 

Mr. Langerfelt thought it would be a great joke 
for our legislators at Washington to make laws re- 
stricting Mormons to the practice of one wife. He 
liked the economic part of Mormonism. It was the 
best thing in the country. But the Mormons had a 
monopoly of wives, and he could not abide monopoly 
in any form. 

Mr. Andrews, when he stepped upon the platform, 
was received with a brave round of applause. He 
had been absent from the two previous meetings, on 
account of indisposition, and the cheering was the 
way the club’ had of showing they were glad to see 
he had got the better of the rheumatism. Mr. An- 
drews said that the reverend orator had been very 
candid and lucid in his statements; nevertheless, who- 
ever came upon that platform did so for the purpose 
and at the risk of receiving whatever criticism might 
suggest itself to the minds of others. . Mr. Andrews’s 
remarks were so appropriate, and withal so valuable, 
that, contrary to the custom in these reports, they 
are given nearly entire. He said: 


Notwithstanding what has been said and conceded in favor 
of the economical administration of the Mormon people, the 
burden of the discourse we hay listened to was that Mormon- 
ism is a foul blot upon the otherwise fair escutcheon of these 
United States and of the nineteenth century, and that it should 
be suppressed, not, the speaker thinks, by the shot-gun pol- 
icy, but by stringent legislation, which is, after all, the ballot 
with the bullet just back of it. Now I stand here for the pur- 
pose of presenting the subject from a different point of view. 
In a very important and governing sense Mormonism is, in my 
judgment, one of the most precious and desirable facts in the 
history of the last half century. It is a precious boon to the 
age we livin. It holds the mirror up to nature. It shows us 
precisely, here and now, the whole method and process by 
which a religion, founded upon faith in the supernatural, 
takes its rise in the subjectiv illumination of a single individ- 
ual; in the credit given to his visions, illuminations, and au- 
thoritativ utterances by a little handful of impressionable and 
zealous apostles; in the gradual consolidation of this primitiv 
band of leadérsinto a powerful hierarchy and organized priest- 
hood, believed in, submitted to, implicitly accepted, obeyed, 
and devoutly served by the still blinder and more ignorant 
masses, until an organization more powerful than any army; 
more powerful, it may be, than any civil government; more 
powerful, it may be, for a time, than all the enlightened, best 
interests of humanity, arises and establishes itself under the 
name of a church. 

Now Mormonism has given us, during the last half century, 
right here, in present modern time, the opportunity to witness 
the precise way of this immense phenomenon. One hundred 
years ago nobody knew, or could know, what we now know of 
the engendering, gestation, and ultimate evolution of a great 
religious movement. Mormonism has contributed to us that 
knowledge. It is now easy to see what was before almost 


wholly hidden in or beyond the murky depths ot past history, ` 


that every religion has arisen, grown, and unfolded itself in 
the same way; on the basis of faith, and specifically on the ba- 
sis of faith in the subjectiv illumination of some individual 
man or woman. The instances of this remarkable evolution 
sufficiently modern to be somewhat known to us are Buddhism, 
Christianism, Mohammedanism, Shakerism, and Mormonism. 
The most modern, the most distinctivly pronounced to 
our observation, the most important, therefore, for us, is Mor- 
monism. We could not afford to be without Mormon- 
ism. It is Mormonism that is going to show all the other 
great religious corporations precisely what they are and where 
they stand. Theyall build upon the same foundation. They 
are all tarred with the same stick. Moses, Abraham, and Jo- 


seph Smith are in no essential particular different from each 


other. Abraham was the ancient “father of the faithful,” 
Joseph Smith the modern. Abraham heard God speak within. 
him, commanding him to murder his own son, and was ready 
to do it, as Freeman, of Massachusetts, murdered his own 
daughter. That one fact marked him as father of the faithful 
and founded three of the great dominating religions of the 
world, Judaism, Christianism, and Mohammedanism. The 
same one voice from heaven, heard only in the secret vaults 
ofan indviidual human mind, has founded, heretofore, all the 
great religious organizations. The basis of the whole thing is 
the exact opposit of objectiv observation, inductiv reasoning, 
rational reflection, and scientific instruction. The true orders 
of development are the exact antitheses of each other. 

And now come the other branches of the same tree, the other 
religious organizations and churches of the land, proposing to 
resort to their old, exploded, discarded, un-American, and 
damnable method of persecution, by shot and shell, by bullet 
and ballot, by compulsion and incarceration, to extinguish 
Mormonism. It must be the Freethinkers, Liberals, the men 
who hav a rational as against an inspirational basis, who shall 
be called in to keep the peace, to defend Americanism as a 
principle, to insist upon absolute fair play for all. - 

It is said that Mormonism is a threat against the well-being, 
continuance, and success of the American experiment in free 
government. That is undoubtedly true; but in that respect 
it is nowise different from Catholicism, nor indeed from any 
and every other religious organization based upon a supernat- 
ural allegiance. Indeed, in America, every man who is not an 
ultra-radical is a secret enemy and a foreigner! 

Nay, indeed, we could not afford to be without Mormonism. 
It shows us what every supernatural religion really is. It will 
in the end show all the supernatural religions to one another 
as they are. Itis as rich a donation from fate to the nine- 
teenth century as the art of daguerreotyping. It shows the 
spiritual faces of the religious sects to one another, precisely 
as the daguerreotype shows our physical countenances— 
marred, malformed, and mangy as they may happen to be. 
Yes, let them try it on. Let them persecute the Mormons 
here and now, right in the brilliant focus of this luminous and 
progressiv age. Every torch they light will kindle a fire in 
the roofs of their own edifices. Every blow they strike will 
recoil upon their own heads. The socialistic day of judgment 
is at hand. All parties must learn by some disciplin or other 
to stand upon a basis of equal rights, and to leave to others 
the same freedom which they claim for themselvs. 

The discourse of to-night has failed to place the subject upon 
any fundamental principle. It was assumed by the reverend 
orator, without any justification, that our American institu- 
tions rest upon monogamy, and that monogamy rests upon 
Christianity. Neither position istrue. Americanism to be true 
to the grandeur of its fundamental conception should be able 
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fo accommodate, to test, and impartially to compare every pos- 
sible variety of the relation of the sexes, and all other social 
relations. It in no manner whatsoever rests upon monogamy 
any more than it rests upon old-bachelorhood, old-maidism, 
Shakerism, or Oneida-perfectionism. . And in the next place 
it is not true that monogamy itself rests in any proper sense 
upon Christianity. That has been assumed and said by the 
Christian teachers, and generally believed in; but modern his- 
torical criticism is opening our eyes to new views of old facts. 
Polygamy prevailed throughout Southern Asia and Europe, in- 
cluding Judea, at the time of Christ. It was neither reproved 
nor reformed by him. Monogamy came in chiefly through the 
Teuton or German influence from the North. It was thor- 
oughly established thcre, and the complete equality of womén 
with men practically realized by these people before Chris- 
tianity rose to be a power in the world. The most that can be 
said for Christianity is that it adopted monogamy, and enforced 
it with a rigor which has made it, in turn, an intolerable tyr- 
anny, when united, as it was, with the religious spirit of big- 
otry and persecution. The moment that we put arbitrary 
limits upon freedom there is no freedom. Another reason why 
- we cannot spare Mormonism is that American liberty isa great 
deal safer with two, five, or a dozen great competing hierarch- 
ies in our midst than if there were only one, The freedom we 
hav achieved in America is very greatly due to the numerous- 


advocates admit that pious women would probably at 
first make of their newly-gained privilege the intem- 
perate use of which I hav spoken, but urge that lib- 
erty must be its own corrector. They will not, how- 
ever, apply the same reasoning to the matter of in- 
temperance in the use of alcoholic liquors, or even of 
tobacco, the indulgence in which, I hav no doubt, 
they would prohibit with equal promptness. I sin- 
cerely hope that women may gain their rights, but it 
is still more desirable that they should first acquire a 
proper appreciation of the rights of others and how 
to exercise their own. 

As to the difficulties of prohibition, they originate 
with the principle upon which the movement is 
founded. That principle is wrong, though the effect 
sought after is indisputably good. If the sale of 
liquor can be legally prohibited, so can that of to- 
bacco, tea, coffee, candy, corsets, tight boots, and 
high-heeled shoes—all of which are said to be evils; 


ness of our religious sects. 


be-with either alone. 


Mr. Gallagher; in replying, said the criticisms that 
had been made upon the Bible and the church rolled 
off like water from a duck’s back when thrown at 
He did not believe that the Bible was infal- 
libly inspired. He did not believe, either, that Christ 
would ever come again to reign upon earth. Thank 
God, he belonged to a church that was as free as the 
He was bound by no creed. Mr. Andrews 
had said. that he (Mr. Gallagher) had based the sub- 
Well, he might 


him. 


wind. 


ject upon no fundamental principle. 
hav gone through a process of induction and deduc- 


tion; but he believed he was before an audience that 
That was all he had aimed to giv 
them. Polygamy could never furnish us the mental |. 
and physical manhood that was the result of monog- 
It had never produced, for instance, a man 
“ Look,” said Mr. Gallagher, “ at 
(Mr. Wakeman 
“ These,” 
continued the speaker, “ would be impossible under 
He did not con- 
demn polygamy on religious grounds, but because it 
degraded woman, deprived her of all she had a right 
to claim from man, and destroyed the home, the most 


wanted facts. 


amy. 
like the chairman. 
that robust form-——those muscles.” 
‘extended his arms and felt of his biceps). 


a system of polygamic marriage.” 


sacred spot on earth. 


J. W. Stillman, Esq., is engaged for the next meet- 
ing of the club. He will discuss Mormonism from a 
' constitutional point of view. 


to 


Woman Suffrage and Prohibition. 


_ I do not know what the attitude, strictly speaking, 
of the woman suffragists is toward the question of 
I believe that as a rule women are in 
favor of prohibitory laws as applied to the sale of 


prohibition. 


liquor. This is shown by several recent events, 


among others the threat of a woman suffrage speaker 
that the Republicans of Indiana must giv that state 


good temperance laws or the party must die. Now, 


to my mind, this meddling with the question of pro- 
hibition is the gravest error that our lady would-be 
It hardly becomes a class 


voters could commit. 
. struggling for their own liberties to clamor so loudly 
for laws restricting the liberties of others. 

To the understanding of those who look at both 
the measure and the outcome, woman suffrage and 
prohibition alike hav their difficulties. Woman suf- 
frage is right in principle—against this statement 
there is no argument that holds good; but men who 
see the inevitable effect of extending the electiv fran- 
chise to woman cannot experience the enthusiasm 
which the justness of woman’s demands would arouse 
if the case were different. The majority of women 
are pious. That mental affliction called spirituality 
is, on the average, More pronounced in woman than 
in man. She is therefore naturally more “religious” 
than he. Left to herself, she will forget to reason 
when once her sympathies are enlisted in any direc- 
tion. If the Constitution stands in her way, she 
classes it with the other obstacles as something to be 

‘surmounted. There are exceptions to this rule; the 
lady contributors to Taz Trura Szexex may be among 
them. Given legislativ power, and what disaster 
would not emotional and superstitious woman pre- 
cipitate upon this country? At the suggestion of 
priests the Jewish Jehovah would find his way into 
our national Constitution at as early a date as the 
provisions of that instrument concerning amend- 
ments would permit. This is a consummation de- 
voutly to be dreaded; yet who can doubt that the 
supporters of a waning superstition would take ad- 
vantage of their influence over women to bring it 
about through the ballot? 

Up to this time, I believe, woman suffragists, 
through their representativs, hav not pronounced 
upon this God-in-the-Constitution question, but their 
advocacy of prohibition indicates which way their 
sympathies tend. Prohibition is essentially a church 
movement. Religious people are natural-born sup- 
pressors. 

Freethinking women who are also woman’s rights 


They hav mutually checkmated 
each other, and given the opportunity for the growth of free- 
dom which the predominance of any single sect effectually 
would hav suppressed.. So now we are safer with Mormonism 

_ and Romanism as both hostil to Americanism than we should 


and with vegetarians in the ascendancy, meat, butter, 
spices, in fact, the larger part of the grocer’s stock in 
trade. When the first and greatest of these evils 
(liquor) shall hav been legislated out of the market, 
these natural-born suppressors will turn upon that 
which the loudest-mouthed may deem next in im- 
portance. There can be no logical stopping-place for 
prohibitionists until the American citizen is restricted 
by law to a diet of oatmeal and cold water. 

Thus we see that in woman suffrage and prohibi- 
tion two opposing movements strike hands—the one 
for more liberty, the other for less; the one founded 
on justice, yet destined to work immediate and almost 
irreparable harm; the other based upon a pernicious 
principle, and at the same time calculated to do at 
once, if practicable, immeasurable good. How can 
the patriot and reformer do otherwise than hold his 
judgment insuspense? I move you, Mr. Editor, that 
both motions be laid upon the table. 


Gerorce MACDONALD. 
or 


To Go or Not to Go; That’s the Question. 


Drar Trura Seegers: Ever since Mr. Lacy spoke 
in Tus Trors Serxer about having me go somewhere 
and see slate-writing and other phenomena of Spir- 
itualism I hav been receiving letters from one and 
another urging me to go, and some offering me as- 
sistance to do so. I hav received a letter from Mr. 
Lacy this week saying he will send me twenty-five 
dollars towards paying my expenses whenever I am 
ready to start, and Mr. Slenker’s sister offers to keep 
house for me while I am gone, so if there are enough 
of you who feel a sufficient interest in having me go 
to New York or Boston'and stay a week or two and 
visit some of the prominent mediums, writing out for 
Tar Trora Serer precisely what I see, experience, 
and think of it all, I will agree to go if you will fur- 
nish the funds. It will be of no personal profit to 
me, and hence I do not object to receiving the needed 
help, as I shall use it in the advancement of light, 
truth, and knowledge. A dollar or two from each 
one of those who hav been asking me to go will be 
amply sufficient. 

All contributions will be acknowledged in Tux 
Trurs SEEKER, and should circumstances or lack of 
funds prevent me from going the money will be held 
in trust for the donor and at his or her disposal. 

I would like to go as early as June so as to be 
there before the intense heat of summer. I think 
you all know me well enough to be sure that I shall 
deal fairly and honestly all around and make no at- 
tempt to evade the truth, let facts, or seeming facts, 
go for or against my present ideas or prejudices. 

Address Elmina D. Slenker, Snowville, Va. 

Truly, Erma. 


—e 


Mr. Greene and Mr. Truesdell’s $500. 


To TuE Eprror or Toe Trora Srexer, Sir: Per- 
mit me to suggest to Mr. C. H. Greene (see Tuz 
Trors Szexer of Feb. 16th) the policy of verifying 
the wonderful slate-writing mediumship of Mr. W. 
A. Mansfield by accepting and winning the $500 of- 
fered by Mr. Truesdell, rather than “designate ‘Bot- 
tom Facts’ asa misnomer.” Byso doing he will prove 
the falsity of “Bottom Facts” and its author, gain 
$500, establish the reputation of his medium, and, 
above all, furnish to Spiritualism and one of its main 
supports—slate-writing—one of the best tests the 
world bas ever known. Please try it, Messrs. Greene 
and Mansfield. I am impatient to hav Mr. Trues- 
deli lose that money. Erua E. Greson. 

Barre, Mass., Feb. 16, 284. 


oe 


The Author of the Junius Letters. 


To TuE Eprror or Tar Trora Serer, Sir: With 
honor and respect to the name and memory of Thomas 
Paine, of revolutionary fame, for his political and re- 
ligious teaching to mankind, we cannot with any reg- 
sonable acknowledgment confer the honor of the let- 
ters of Juniusupon Thomas Paine. Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, a member of the British Parliament, and an activ 
promoter of the articles of impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, was considered by some as the author of 
Junius’s letters. He died in 1818. Hugh Boyd was 
born in Ireland, in 1746, and educated at Trinity 


College, Dublin, and bred to the law; but being of a 
dissipated turn, he abandoned his profession. Hav- 
ing formed connections in England, he went to Lon- 
don, and through the introduction of Mr. Richard 
Burke became acquainted with the most celebrated 
literary characters. In 1772 he married a lady of 
considerable fortune. He was author of several 
political writings, and the celebrated “Letters of 
Junius.” Hs accompanied Lord Macartney to India 
in the capacity of a second secretary. In 1793 he 
published the Indian Observer, a- periodical paper, 
which was the first attempt of the kind in India, and 
gained him a great reputation. These essays were 
afterward collected and printed at Calcutta, in 8vo, 
1795, and reprinted in London, 1798. He died in 
1794, the year after he published the Indian Observer. 
St. Joseph, Mo. . M. H. Bracrrorp. 


er 
Two Opinions of S. W. Dorsey. 


To raz Eprror or Tas Trura Szexzr, Sir: I was 
not a little surprised on reading your article on ‘How 
Garfield Carried Indiana.” You must hav a very 
mean opinion of Garfield to take so readily the word 
of anotorious public plunderer, which, if true, proves 
Garfield to hav been not only a fool, but the vilest of 
human kind. Was Garfield so simple as not to know 
that every letter he wrote when a candidate for the 
presidency would be made public? IfS. W. Dorsey 
ever received such letters as he speaks of, why does 
he not show them or publish them? That would 
clinch the matter. If he (Dorsey) was despicable 
enough to be Garfield’s agent in such “dirty depths,” 
let him prove it by producing the letters. He can 
sink no lower himself. — S. STEBBINS. 

Dugdale, Pa. ate 


From the New York Sun of Feb. 25, 1884. 


“Tt is only justice to him [Dorsey] to say that we 
hav never seen any evidence that he would tell a 
falsehood for any purpose whatever.” 


a 
Obituary. 


Died, at Mountain View, Cal., Feb. 8, um. 284, 
Evan Jenkins, aged 55 years. 

He was a Freethinker during his lifetime. The 
death-bed terrors, as described by the elect of. God, 
came not on the dying Infidel. His close of life was 
as peaceful as could be expected considering the na- 
ture of his disease, and the pain and suffering it. 
caused; life passed away almost as smoothly as the 
“ coming of the dawn.” 


“ Thou grim king of terrors, thou, life’s gloomy foe, 
Go frighten the coward and slave; 
Go teach them to tremble, fell tyrant! but know 
No terrors hast thou for the brave,” 
“Dro: 
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Lectures and Meetings. 


Tue Liberals of Leavenworth, Kan., hav secured tho Rev. 
A. E. Higgins, who recently renounced orthodoxy, to occupy 
the platform of their lecture-room for the ensuing year. 


Mx. Cuarues Warts expects to again visit this country on a 
lecturing tour, He will probably arrive in Angust. Friends 
desiring to engage him may address him now at his English 
home, 74 Herne Hill Road, Loughboro Junction, London S.E. 


Tue world moves! Within three weeks J. E. Remsburg has 
lectured in six churches, at Laura, O., Chesterfield, Ind., and 
Union, Nunda, Hainesville,and McHenry, Ill. Mr. Remsburg 
will be in Moline, Ill., March 17th; Wyoming, Ill., 18th, 19th, 
and 20th; Hannibal, Mo., 21st; Leon, Iowa, 22d, ‘and 23d; 
Corning, Iowa, 24th, 25th, and 26th. 


Mr. CHarney lectured again in New York on the evening 
of Sunday, the 16th. There was a full house. Mr. Chainey’s 
subject on this occasion was the ‘Life and Teachings of 
Ingersoll.” He had intended, ho said, to make his lecture 
somewhat descriptiv of Mr, Ingersoll’s career, but he had 
learned that the colonel desired his fricnds to say as little 
about his deeds as possible, but to let his ideas stand upon 
their merits indepemdently of what he might do or not do. 
Therefore the speaker mentioned in this direction only the fact 
that Col. Ingersoll was the son of an crthodox minister, and 
in carly life commenced practicing at the bar. The lecture 
consisted largely of extracts from Ingersoll’s writings, and 
as Mr. Chainey as a reader is scarcely inferior to the author 
himself, the effect was fine. The world made a mistake, the 
speaker said, in denominating everything in the line of Inger- 
soll’s teachings “‘Ingersollism.” Freethought was not the ef- 
fect of Ingersoll, but Ingersoll was the effect of Freethought. 
As without the stage and the writers of plays who preceded 
him a Shakspere would hav been impossible, so without Free- 
thought and men like Voltaire and Paine in the past no Inger- 
soll would exist in the present. The destructiv work of Free- 
thought, Mr. Chainey added, was nearly accomplished. The 
majority of intellects worth gathering to the Liberal fold had 
been gathered. Those who had not heard Freethonght lec- 
turers were generally too stupid to be benefited if they should 
hearone, People in Boston who afew years before applauded 
to the echo the speaker’s attacks on Christiapity now took no 
interest in the movement whatever. Mr. Chainey’s lecture 
was well received and the applause frequent, and at the close 
a satisfactory collection was taken up. The fourth Sunday in 
April Mr. Chainey will return and speak upon “The Genius 
of Shakspere and its Relations to Secularism,” 
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Communications. 


Vivisection Philosophy in the Whole Shell. 


The letters which Taz Truru Szexer continues to 
receive and publish concerning vivisection show that 
there is more interest in the subject among its read- 
ers than I imagined, and as the poet and sentiment- 
alist has been favored with another fall page, room 
may be found for a plain statement from a matter-of- 
fact young man. As usual, folks who are so horrified 
by the infliction of pain upon animals lose sight of 
the sufferings of us poor mortals—especially mine. 

Mr. Pinney and others say cruel things without 
any thought of my feelings. Mr. Tompkins doesn’t 
believe I can hav a disposition above a hyena or 
jackal, and Mr. Preston spares neither myself nor his 
own friends, for he must see how much pain he is in- 
flicting upon Mattie C. Mitchell and other sympa- 
thetic women by the recital of vivisection atrocities. 

Of course, I squirm, and if you will permit me, I 
will offer my protest against the tortures so inhu- 
manely inflicted upon me by your correspondents, 
whom I would like to call my friends. 

It is now evident that I hav been deliberately 
walking into hot water, and hav taken again an un- 
popular side. To one who is theologically, politically, 
and medically a come-outer, it is no new thing to 
find himself unpopular and stemming against the 
tide of public opinion; but in this matter I do experi- 
ence a new sensation in being on the side of success, 
for as yet the anti-vivisectors hav not succeeded in 
convincing legislatures of the necessity for, or wis- 
dom of, enacting laws for the suppression of vivisec- 
tion. 

In the state of New York Henry Bergh, with all 
‘his power of organized society backed by abundant 
funds, has not obtained the law he worked for, and 
only of late the Prussian parliament has refused a 
petition which only asked for the prevention of vivi- 
section as a means of instruction in public educa- 
tional institutions. This opens up another point of 
view, and a thorough discussion of vivisection would 
include a separate consideration of vivisection in 
four phases, with and without anesthetics, and 
whether it may be carried on for discovery only or 
for instruction also. 

Personally I am one who would not needlessly set 
foot upon a worm, and am by nature so constituted 
that the “living, conscious, quivering flesh” which 
casts such a shudder through Mattie C. Mitchell, af- 
fects me similarly, but fortunately I am not sub- 
merged by my sympathies, and in spite of a natural 
reluctance to cause pain, I hav in the dispensaries of 
this city, where anesthetics were not provided for 
small operations, been the means of causing a great 
deal of immediate pain, and an immense amount of 
lasting benefit and relief, and in no single operation 
is this better illustrated than in the deep cutting of 
a felon. Were I to describe such things in detail, as 
Mr. Preston does the pains of vivisection, or were I 
able to put them in blank verse, no doubt I could 
cause as many cold chills down the spine as do his 
essays. 

Mr. Preston might be able to fill every page of 
Tse Tror Srexer with accounts of the horrible 
things which hav been done in the name of vivisec- 
tion, and yet what I hav said in previous communi- 
cations is true—that they are all insignificant in com- 
parison to the horrors of sport, butchery, and fash- 
ion. Please remember that I hav not contended 
that “two wrongs make a right,” and my main pro- 
test heretofore has simply been that those who hav 
time, and strength to devote to reforms can find 
more pressing, important, and deserving ones than 

. this. 

` Claude Bernard’s experiment with live animals in 
a stove, baking them to death, is done once where 
boiling a live lobster is done ten thousand times, and 
in this city there hav been within ten years several 
hundred of human beings subjected to the same tor- 
ture from carelessness and negligence as criminal as 
was Bernard’s sang froid. Hotel servants, factory 
girls, and “our best society” (packed in theaters) hav 
been consumed in fires where there was no means of 
escape, and therefore I say that before there is a so- 
ciety for the suppression of vivisection, I hope to see 
societies formed whose objects shall be to discour- 

e-— 

1. The killing of game for sport. 

2. The wearing of birds on bonnets. 

3. The dropping of live lobsters into hot water. 

4. The brutal slaughter of animals for food. 

5. The possibility of “great loss of life” through 
human negligence and greed. 

Mattie C. Mitchell (whether Miss or Mrs. I know 
not, and to avoid offense use neither) is evidently 
wrought ap to the pitch of doing something, and, if 
she has money in her purse, is doubtless ready to 
advance it for the good cause of crying down “ this 
monstrous crime;” but let me quietly suggest that 
there is already a better and worthier purpose to 
which she can direct her enthusiasm and spare cash, 
and on page 153 of Tue Truru SEEKER she will learn 
something of it. I refer, of course, to Prof. Adler’s 
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movement in the direction of tenement house reform, 
one result of which will be to prevent the possibility 
of burning, whole families alive, which has been, and, 
under the present order of things in New York tene- 
ments, is likely to be a somewhat regular occurrence. 
The dangers of the cruel infliction of pain in this 
way are vastly greater than that any one in America 
will repeat the cooking éxperiments of Claude Ber- 
nard. If Mr. Preston had seen, as I hav, a human 
body cooked crisp, burnt alive, and distorted by 
muscular agony, he might write it up in lurid blank 
verse, and dedicate it to the souls of the wealthy and 
miserly owners of New York tenements. 

To the lady’s inquiry as to 

WHERE VIVISECTION IS PRACTICED, 
I can reply, right here in the medical colleges of 
New York; not in all, but in some special Jaboratories 
fitted up for the purpose, and one who has been 
among them can assure her that the operators are 
humane gentlemen who prefer to use anesthetics, 
not only because they hav no desire to cause need- 
less pain, but also because most of their operations can 
best be done when the animal is unconscious. As you 
admit “the death of an animal is nothing, nor, if 
necessary, dissection after chloroform is adminis- 
tered,” you accord to a majority of vivisectors (here, 
at least) all they ask. Having had a four years ex- 
perience right in the headquarters of medical in- 
struction in the United States, and during that time 
a pretty free run of its colleges, laboratories, and 
hospitals, I am fully convinced that any one with 
tender sensibilities can hav them more shocked by 
one day’s visit to our hospitals, dispensaries, or tene- 
ments, than by a six months inspection of physiologi- 
cal laboratories; and ag much better as man is thana 
sparrow, so much more important are activ and en- 
ergetic efforts for the relief of his sufferings better 
than the expenditure of our sympathy on the lesser 
misfortunes that fall to the lot of animals. 
MY KNOWLEDGE OF VIVISECTION 

and its atrocities is based on what I hav seen and 
read. The former has not exasperated a naturally 
sympathetic mind, but what I hav read does, I admit, 
cause qualms. I hav no apology to offer or defense 
to make of “the abominable proceedings of Signor 
Paolo Mantegazza,” which were evidently indulged 
from motivs described by Mr. Preston as the motivs 
of all vivisectors, viz., curiosity, innate cruelty, and 
ambition to surpass in feats of horror; but these are 
not the motivs of scientific men, nor is the brutal 
Ttalian a fair sample of scientific men, nor are his 
ways their ways; and such a man as Burt G. Wilder 
would denounce beyond measure such cruelty, though 
he is, perhaps, one of the most activ working natural- 
ists to-day. 

Cruelty from pure cussedness, or an inborn love of 
causing pain in other sensient creatures, is a relic of 
barbarism, which, like other human vices and evil 
propensities, is not yet. civilized out of mankind, and 
that it should once hav been exhibited in a man who 
has, perhaps (I don’t know that it is so), earned by 
talents the title of professor, is not strange in a 
world where thousands of cruelties are perpetrated 
every day; and when such “a devilish outrage” on a 
human being (in-Corning, Ohio) as is described in 
Tug Trora Seexer before me can be done by the 
tools of the Catholic church, it is not, after all, so 
surprising that a man born and raised in the heart of 
Catholic church influences could exhibit a fiendish 
delight in the torture of animals, and making a rec- 
ord of his shame. 

As I hav nowhere made the assertion that nothing 
wrong has been done in the name of vivisection, so 
the main point of contention between Mr. Preston 
and myself is as to the prevalence and relativ impor- 
tance of the wrong thus committed; and as I hav 
said that my knowledge of such wrongs is derived 
from what I hav read, so I must say that this read- 
ing has been of articles written by essayists and sen- 
timentalists, for whose exaggerations we must make 
considerable allowances; and when I read in Mr. 
Preston’s first article that “entire factories hav 
been devoted to the production of vivisecting imple- 
ments,” I knew at once that he was writing for effect, 
to create a sensation, and not in the real interest of 
making the truth manifest, and until he shall name 
the factories, and giv the number of days devoted to 
the manufacture of such implements, and the num- 
ber turned out per year, I shall knock off ninety per 
cent from his average statements. As Mr. Preston 
makes bold to accuse all vivisectors of three bad mo- 
tivs, I will state what I consider their 

MAIN MOTIVS, 
and they are, first, not idle curiosity, but an earnest 
desire to ascertain facts and increase useful know- 
ledge—they are real truth seekers; second, not a 
love of cruelty, but a love of life in its best aspects, 
and a desire to lessen the sufferings ultimately of 
both men an animals; third, ambition, not to surpass 
in feats of horror, but a legitimate and laudable am- 
bition to make a name in achievements for the ad- 
vancement of scientific knowledgs. It is certainly 
the busy truth seekers in all departments of science, 
the experimenters, the inventors, the plodders in 
the study of the facts and laws of nature, who hav 
given us all that we hav that is useful as the result 


of civilization; and the motiva of such men, in what- 


ever field they operate, are not to be impugned by + 


mere “ literary fellers” who can wield a caustic pen, 
and write to make the worse appear the better. reason. 
When men of mark in the scientific world value 


their own life as less than the pursuit of knowledge, - 


their motivs are above criticism, and the instances 


which could be collected are many. John Hunter ` 


inoculated himself with the worst form of venereal 
blood poison for the purpose of studying the disease, 
and to acquire knowledge of its symptoms and treat- 
ment. Only lately Dr. Cory, director of animal vac- 
cination at the Vaccine Establishment, London, 


inoculated himself with syphilis while experimenting, 


to determin whether the disease could be conveyed 
by vaccination, and the conditions necessary to such 
conveyance. Within a year past commissions, each 
composed of competent medical men, one from Ger- 


many and one from France, hav been risking their - 


own lives by conducting investigations of cholera in 
Egypt and India, and one of the French company 
has forfeited his life by the disease. 
the same whether the experiments are conducted 
upon themselvs or upon animals, and in the study of 
the action of drugs and poisons the annals of medi- 
cin show that both methods are employed. 
As Mr. Preston never tires of repeating that there 
is no 
UTILITY IN VIVISECTION, 
I will enter upon this subject. When I wrote that 
“to prove its utility would require more of my time 
and Tue Truru Szuxen’s space than the subject is 
worth,” I meant that to prove it positivly and satisfac- 
torily to the -average reader of Toe TRUTH SEEKER 
would require more space than the paper could spare 
for such a purpose. It is no small matter to prove 
anything, and the kind and amount of proof required 
depend greatly on the condition of mind that is to 
be convinced in comparison with the thing to be 
proved. Those who hav had a liberal education in 
medicin and allied subjects are easily convinced of 
the utility of vivisection, and on this subject, there- 
fore, I ask only space to state a few of the achieve- 
ments of vivisection, as they are acknowledged by the 


vast majority of medical and scientific men, and they `- 


are properly the experts from whom legislativ bodies 
ask opinions when this subject is brought before 
them. Of Claude Bernard’s dying confession* that 
no good had come of his experiments, I know noth- 
ing; but I do know that in every book on physiology 
the results of his experiments are referred to and 
utilized in the teaching of this very important sub- 
ject. Prof. Dalton has written: “The information 


which has been acquired by the experimental method - . 


is so extensiv that without it medical science could 
never hav reached its present position. Every im- 
portant discovery in physiology has been directly due 
to its employment, and the more modern advances in 
pathology, as well as many of those in practical med- 
icin and surgery, hav only been made possible through 
the same means.” 

He cites among the most remarkable instances of 
its utility the following: 

1. Almost everything we know of the circulation of 
the blood, of respiration, of the functions of the ner- 
vous system, and its relation to the vital organs. 

2. The possibility of saving life by transfusion of 
blood, by artificial respiration, by operations for cure 
of aneurism, and by prophylactic means for preven- 
tion of germ or parasitic diseases. 

I hav before me a list of forty discoveries of value 
to medical science and art, some of actual service to 
humanity already, which are convincing to me. To 
make them equally so to everyone would necessitate 
a general education in the line of physiology, which 
is not now provided, though it ought to be. Some 
idea of the utility of experiments on animals is likely 
to be conveyed in stating that our knowledge of tape- 
worms and trichins (pork parasites, now a cause of 
international contention), has been thus obtained; 
and in the domain of germ diseases, known to be the 
cause of a large mortality every year, everything is 
learned by this means; and without the study already 
prosecuted in this direction there would not hav been 
the advance in general sanitary procedures which has 
been brought about in the last fifty years, and which 
is the great saving movement of the present time. 
(Look for more in this line in. my lecture on “ Bac- 
teria,” now in print). 

A thought in regard to class instruction by exper- 
iments on animals: The greatest strain to which my 
nerves were ever put by such experiment was in a 
demonstration of the sufferings of a pair of pigeons 
in close confinement from lack of air to breathe; and 
while I should prefer to remain away from such a 
sight again, I am free to confess that I believe the 
majority of us would be permanently benefited by 
seeing it just once; and the deeper the effect the bet- 
ter, for one of the most difficult things to impress 
upon the minds of a very large number of people is 
the necessity of plenty of good air by sufficient ven- 
tilation, and all the talking, writing, and directing 
done by physicians snd sanitarians is apparently of 
little avail. People suffocate and wallow in their own 


*It is, perhaps, as true as the oft-told stories of the death-hed 
recantations or Infidels. ' 


The motivs are, 


ae 
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filth (atmospherically), and don’t know when they are | 


hurt by it. Ifthe pupils of every public school could 
for one minute see the distress which can be occa- 
sioned to a pigeon by insufficient and poisoned air,tit 
would probably convey a lesson that would strike 
deep enough to last them a lifetime and save an im- 
mense amount of carelessness and suffering. The 
objection to such a lesson would be the bad example 
of cruelty, to minds that might not be able to appre- 
ciate the difference between such an infliction with 
and without a purpose, rather than the amount of 
suifering the pigeon would hav to endure, for that 
would be insignificant in comparison to the head- 
aches the pupils take home every day from imperfect 
ventilation of school-rooms. 

Mr. Preston has no more justification for accusing 
me of slurring women than I bav to charge him with 
offering them blarney—or taffy, to use the most mod- 
ern term. What “narrow and unmanly sentiment” 
hav I uttered? I hav no desire to treat women oth- 
erwise than justly, and in speaking of the “ sympa- 
thetic sex,” and so relating excess of sentiment with 
femininity, I speak as correctly as in associating cru- 
‘elty with masculinity. 
of the sexes, abstractly and potentially, I see that at 
present there are essential differences, and special 
virtues and vices dominant in each; so that while the 
_ most shocking cruelties are the result of the worst 
passions of men, the most sickly sentimentality is evi- 
denced by some specimens of women, both of which 
statements were illustrated in the case of the negro 
Chastine Cox, who brutally murdered a woman, and 
then received visits of condolence and bouquets from 
women. 

. Men and women both need to cultivate intellect for 
the subjugation, control, and direction of feeling, 
sentiment, sympathy, and passion, and until they ar- 
rive at the higher plane in this direction they.are not 
in a suitable frame of mind to hold consistent and 
rational views on a subject such as vivisection; and 
in the mean time we shall see one poet in most seri- 
ous mood depicting the sufferings of a dog under 
vivisection, while another (Gilbert, the playwright) 
- writes flippantly of “the coster-monger jumping on 
his mother,” and women of estimable purpose and a 
life above reproach, so far as the infliction of pain on 
an animal is concerned, going about with a petition 
for the suppression of vivisection, and wearing a seal- 
skin sack, which involves the necessity of clubbing 
infant seals to death while they rend the air with 
cries that are scarcely distinguishable from those of 
a child, and the mother-seals exhibit unavailing 
ferocity and anguish. Are they “thoughtless women,” 
as you say, who wear birds on their bonnets, sealskin 
sacks on their backs, and drop living lobsters into 
boiling water? Yes, I admit it; and do “humane peo- 
ple deny themselvs,” as you say, these luxuries? Not 
' at all, or not much, at all events. 

And so I end, as I began, by the broad, undeniable 
assertion thatthere are a hundred pressing and worthy 
reforms which ought to receive attention before the 
abuses of vivisection are taken in hand; and as folks 
at prayer-meeting send up requests for prayer, let me 
close with a few requests to Mr. Preston for poems 
which will provide appropriate matter for lurid de- 
’ scription, activ imagination, and a gory pen: 

1. Five thousand pigeons brought once a year from 
the far West in sacks, without food and water, nursed 
to life again, and sprung from traps to be riddled 
with bullets for “ sport.” 

2. Cattle slaughtered by bleeding to death, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the Jewish butcher trade. 

3. Capturing seals by the thousands, and braining 
the babies with clubs, so that our ladies may look 
fine, and our gentlemen wear rich fur hats. 

4. The brutal husband kicking his wife to a jelly, 
which occurs the world over about as often as a vivi- 
section without anesthetics. 

Well, if Mr. Preston does justice to these, I will 
furnish on demand a few more for his agil pen. 

2 E. B. Foors, Jr. 
ae 
Fewer Saints and More Men and Women Needed. 

As is better known to the editor of Tur Trura 
Serxer than to most of its readers, I hav been dis- 
posed to be quite conservativ in my views as to the 
merits and demerits of the church at Jarge, and to 
make all just distinction between its better manifes- 
4ations of liberality and its baser elements of narrow- 
ness and bigotry, as suown respectivly by its more 
Liberal and more bigoted sects, giving full credit for 
the one, ana looking as leniently as possible upon 
the other, as natural and necessary links in the chain 
of human progress, and as successiv stages in the 
system of universal evolution. 

These views and sentiments of an individual are 
significant only in that they represent the sentiments 
of a large class of Freethinkers who would carefully 

- avoid an indiscriminate indorsement or repudiation 
of any institution which professes to labor for the 
good of mankind, and who would not only be emi- 
nently just in their discriminations, but would at the 
same time throw the broadest mantle of charity over 
the past history and the present attitude of the 
church and all other institutions in their relations to 
the work of human progress. 


While admitting the equality. 


After all, the fact remains that the highest type of 
human advancement, the best fruitage of all this 
growth and blossoming of earnest endeavor, is a 
man or a woman in the largest development of the 
essential qualities of manhood and womanhood, 
standing erect and firm amid the idolatrous altars of 
superstition, free to think, free to speak, free to act 
in the fullest exercise of every manly and womanly 
prerogativ, and not that church-made man of a man- 
made church, twin caricatures of the human and di- 
vine, and libels upon both, nor that faint and fickle 
suggestion of diluted womanhood, weak in real hu- 
manity and wanton in assumed divinity, the measure 
of whose manhood and womanhood can be most fit- 
tingly inventoried as about two yards of semi-ani- 
mated whine, howling the hosannas of heaven in the 
trembling accents of an abject fear of hell, and whose 
sole aim in life is to deadbeat its way through para- 
distical gates at death, and to secure a comfortable 
seat in a heaven of indolent and immortal ease by 
hanging its shriveled, shrunken soul of devout emp- 
tiness around the bleeding neck of “vicarious atone- 
ment.” 

One real man or woman, in the noblest sense of 
manhood and womanhood, is worth more to the 
world -than a score of self-glorified saintships; and 
what the world most needs to-day is more men and 
women and fewer saints. J. M. THAYER. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. Watts fully indorsed the opinion of Free- 
thought Americans regarding the colonel, and from 
his personal knowledge ‘of the men of whom he 
spoke, he was able to giv much interesting informa- 
tion new to many of those composing his audience. 

I hope it is not to late to wish you and your . 
readers, and the Liberal party generally, a happy 
and prosperous New Year, and with a sincere wish 
that the cause may continue to advance still more 
rapidly than heretofore. 

Jan. 7, 1884. 


It. 

Although the large-hearted and liberal Christian, 
luxsuriating in the full blaze of gospel light, has 
strong objections to allowing his church or school- 
room to be used for the purpose of ventilating 
heterodox opinions, he does not, when he considers 
himself powerful enough, decline to avail himself of 
the standing offer of the narrow-minded and be- 
nighted unbeliever, who is groping in the darkness 
of reason and common sense, to a free use of his 
platform, a fair hearing, and consequently we are 
now and again favored with the superstitious notions 
unfortunately still current; but we hav plenty of 
varieties of opinions and interpretations of the one 
true faith, which is of so simple a nature that no two 
authorities on the subject can agree as to what it is 
all about. 

A few Sundays back we had at the Hall of Science 
the benefit of an exposition on the so-called Apostle’s 
Creed, given by the apostle of the Christian Socialist 
party, the Rev. S. Headlam. It was truly delightful 
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I. 

t appears that those holy men, the bishops and 
minor clergy, representing the only true church. of 
Christ, as by law established in this happy country, 
hav been greatly maligned for some long time past. 
Scoffers, and wicked defamers, hav said that these 
messengers of Jehovah hav systematically been do- 
ing nothing but carefully looking after their own 
worldly interests, and laying up treasure, while to- 
tally neglecting the condition of those under their 
charge. Certain ungodly individuals, instead of 
minding their own affairs, hav thought proper to giv 
to the general public an account of the misery they 
hav witnessed in this God-fearing and wealthy city. 
They hav gone amongst the slums and byways, and 
visited those who had scarce where to lay their head, 
and destitute of the wherewithal to provide then- 
selvs with the semblance of a meal. Such disclos- 
ures created much excitement and discussion as to 
the means to be used to alleviate this great distress, 
though, as might be expected, nothing of a practical 
nature was suggested till the clergy came to the res- 
cue. All the time they were, apparently, indifferent 
to the fearful wretchedness and poverty existing un- 
der their eyes, they were carefully considering the 
best and surest means of bringing about a better 
state of things; and after great consideration and 
prayer they hav finally arrived at the only sure cure 
for all these ills. Those who had not given careful 
consideration to the matter, and who were in the 
habit of merely giving a superficial view to any- 
thing that came under their notice, absurdly sug- 
gested that food was necessary for starving beings, 
and better houses instead of the disgraceful hovels 
in which the honest poor are compelled to liv, and 
work found for those who were able to do it, together 
with other rank socialistic ideas which would tend to 
utterly subvert the present all but perfect state of 
society. On the other hand the bishops, after long 
and careful deliberation, arrived at afar better and 
safer conclusion. Their remedy is doubtless the only 
true and lasting one, viz., that the suffering poor 
want more churches, where they may receive the true 
bread of life, softened with the milk of the word. 
That great and good man (may his name be ever held 
in reverence and esteem), the bishop of Rochester, 
at a convention, held a short time back, appealed to 
his fellow countrymen to immediately raise the sum 
of £12,000 to build another church in the poorest 
and most densely crowded portion of Southwark. 
He boldly declared it should never be said that the 
clergy were behind the worldlings when distress was 
to be alleviated, and good to be done. Within the 
last few days a new bishop has been installed to as-. 
sist in the good work, and if, after all, these hercu- 
lean efforts to remedy existing wrongs, the poor and 
down-trodden millions persist in their evil courses, 
the sympathy of every right-minded man and woman 
must at once be withdrawn, and the hardened 
wretches must be left to the doom they so richly de- 
serve. 

Let no ungodly Infidel now dare to raise his 
voice in reproach against such good and true men; 
benefactors hav they always been, and still are, 
and will be, to the human race. 

I will engage to say no Atheist would hav ever 
thought of so simple and efficacious a way to solve 
this social problem. 

Last evening I had the pleasure of hearing Charles 
Watts deliver a discourse on American Freethought 
orators, taking as representativ men, Ingersoll, 
Wakeman, and Chainey. It is needless to say he 
treated the subject in his usual able manner. He 
seems to be a great admirer of the former; perhaps 
he saw more of him than of the other two. 


to hear that this creed could be so explained that any 
secularist might fully subscribe to the whole of it, 
without sacrificing his own opinions in the slightest. 
The interpretation was scarcely orthodox, perhaps, 
but it seems the church allows considerable more lat- 
itude now in such things than it did in some years 
back, thereby showing what a tender mother holy 
church is. 
haps say that such is the case because the parsons 


Some hypercritical individuals might per- 


cannot help themselvs, and that when the power was 
in their hands they used it unsparingly, and with but 


little consideration for the feelings of others, but the 


punishments then awarded for heresy were on the 
game principle as those given by the schoolmaster to 
his refractory pupils—it always hurts the schoolmaster 
most. We are told, “Whom the Lord loveth he chas- 
teneth,” and the church acted on similar lines, 
always for the good of the chastened. 

Mr. Headlam was good enough to inform us that 
in his opinion secularists were people raised up by 
God to show the church as by law established how 


‘corrupt it had become, exactly as the Christian re- 


ligion was instituted to correct the older creeds, and 
the only fault he had to find was that we did not 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as the savior of the world. 
The Infidels of the present day are the true Chris- 
tians, but will not acknowledge their founder. The 
audience generally was somewhat in doubt whether 
the Jecturer was poking fun, or really meant what he 
said, but as he is known as a very earnest man, and 
not likely to crack jokes, it must be assumed that he 
really believed what he stated, more especially as he 
is not considered very orthodox by his own party. 
If such is the case, it seems a great pity that a man 
who can enter so thoroughly into the principles of 
Secularism, and appreciate them, does not come 
boldly forward and throw in his lot with those he so 
much admires. It appears to me that it would be a 
far more honest thing to do, for no matter how in- 
geniously a man may argue himself into a belief that 
two totally antagonistic elements may be closely al- 
lied, it is rather straining facts to establish such a 
position. It isa great misfortune that there are men 
who lay themselvs out to reconcile such opposing 
forces, as it makes the work so much the harder: for 
the disciples of reason to crush the hydra-headed 
serpent of superstition, and while good is intended, 
much harm is done; and in the deadly struggle now 
going on, there can be no real place for those who will 
not declare decidedly for one side or the other. 
London, Feb. 18, 1884. J. D. 


eae 
We shall Try To. 

To raz Epiror or Tar Trure Srexer, Sir: I in- 
close my $3, being thereunto admonished by my la- 
bel and by you. 

I am glad to see that you are fully alive to the im- 
portance of news—the news of the movement—tha 
basis of all lasting success in every kind of journal- 
ism. Sweep the universe for news of man’s progress 
in the use of his mind. Go on and prosper. 

JAMES Parton. 


Tar TRUTH SEEKER Annuat AND Frenrumxens’ AT- 
manac is the first production of this class attempted 
by the Truth Seeker Office (33 Clinton place, New 
York city), and yet we do not see Low its compiler 
could hav done better if he had had ten years’ ex- 
perience. Dispersed throngh its pages are many rich 
full-page illustrations from Mr. Bennett’s Around-the- 
World volumes, and its pages are crowded with good 
things too numerous to mention, from the pens of 
popular Liberal writers. Price, 25 cents.-- Dr. Foote's 
Health Monthly. 
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Christians at Work. 


A case deserving the attention, sympathy, and 
prompt aid of Liberals is that of the Vincents, father 
and sons, of Tabor, Iowa. The facts are these: The 
Vincents publish the American Nonconformist, formerly 
a Greenback paper, but latterly devoted also to the 
destruction of Christianity. So long as it was exclu- 
sivly a money reform journal, but little opposition 
was manifested toward it. But when the editor be- 
gan his attacks on the church, the church began a 
warfare upon him and his paper. 

In buying new material for the paper the Vincents 
were obliged to giv notes for $450. When these 
came due the Vincents were unable to raise all the 
money. This was the opportunity of the Christians, 
and they were not slow to seize it. A syndicate of 
church-members was formed, and the notes pur- 
chased at a premium of $35. The notes were secured 
by chattel mortgage on the printing material, and on 
obtaining possession of them the Christian syndicate 
foreclosed the mortgages. The Vincents succeeded 
in regaining possession of a portion of the materia] 
through a writ of replevin, and immediately began 
the publication again of the Nonconformist. About 
$250 has been subscribed by friends to help the Vin- 
cents, but much more is needed to pay.the whole 
$450 and extra costs that hav been saddled upon the 
paper by the efforts of the syndicate to suppress it. 

The animus of the prosecution cannot be doubted. 
The syndicate even went so far as to send a delegate 
to confer with Mrs. Vincent, who is a Christian lady, 
as to confining her husband in an insane asylum, the 
position taken by the syndicate being that a man who 
could oppose the Christian religion must be insane. 
Mrs. Vincent denounces the persecution of her hus- 
band and sons in vigorous language, and turrs the 
many-sided Bible against her former church friends 
with a force and directness that must be unpleasant 
reading for the Sunday-school. They hav, she says 
in addition, lived in Tabor twenty-nine years, always 
supporting the church and paying their taxes. But 
since Mr. Vincent has become convinced of the rot- 
tenness of the Christian theology, they hav been un- 
able to send their children to school because of the 
taunts and torments heaped upon them by the chil- 
dren of Christian parents. Mrs. Vincent accuses the 
syndicate of Christian professors of the sin of covet- 
ousness in endeavoring to obtain for $450 a printing 
outfit worth double that sum, of playing the spy and 
listening at a telephone office door to pry into the 
business of her husband and sons, and scorchingly 
asks them if it was not a noble example of Christian 
and neighborly love to threaten her son with prose- 
cution to the full extent of the law if he did not stop 
publishing the Nonconformist. “Among you,” she 
says, to the college professors engaged in the perse- 
cution, “you are acquainted with several languages; 
cannot you help me to some term that shall fitly set 
forth the depth of meanness to which you hav de- 
scended in sending to me to persuade me to leave 
my house to listen to your temptations to conspire 
with you to carry out your nefarious designs against 
my own children, my dear husband, and even against 
his liberty? Are there words in any language that 
can adequately describe the condition to whieh you 
must hav sunk before you could cause such & propo- 
sition to be conveyed to me?” 

The freedom which the Tabor Christians propose 
to allow the Freethinkers of Iowa, was defined by 
the local preacher from his pulpit. “In the pro- 
mulgation of beliefs,” said the brilliant bigot, “the 
largest latitude must be allowed, consistent with belief 
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The sentiment ex- 
pressed by this preacher is the real sentiment of the 
whole church, and is what the Christians mean when 
they talk of religious toleration. A man may hav 
freedom to think so long as his thinking is done 
within prescribed limits; he may hav liberty to talk 
until he begins to question the divinity of Christ and 


is to be maintained unless some daring man shall 
use his type and presses to print opinions adverse to 


dom ceases. And this is called a free country! We 
tell you, Liberals, it is not free so long as Christians 
rule, and never will be until the church is deprived 
of power. Itis true that in this case no state aid 


be were it needed? That it has not makes the 
remedy easier to apply, and it should be done in such 


further attempts at suppression. 
Liberals send in the price ($1.50) of a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Nonconformist, and we guarantee that the 
Vincents will come out of the conflict with flying 
colors. Address H. and L. Vincent, Tabor Iowa. 


The Republic’s Enemies. 


It is a good thing for the country that Catholicism 
does not spread in the West as rapidly as it does in 
New York and New Jersey. When Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey was a lad at school there were only two Cath- 
olic churches on Manhattan island. To-day there 
are three hundred and forty-three in the archdiocese, 
and about one million communicants in this city, 
Brooklyn, and the cities on the water front of New 
Jersey. Under his command McCloskey has the at- 
tendants and inmates of forty-nine chapels, sixteen 
asylums, seventeen industrial schools, twenty-nine 
convents and monasteries for nurs and priests, be- 
sides a theological seminary and several hospitals. 
The parochial schools of this city hinder thirty-four 
thousand pupils from becoming acquainted with 
scarcely any knowledge but of the saints and the 
duty of supporting the priests. 

In the diocese of Brooklyn, comprising the whole 
of Long Island, there is an estimated Catholic 
population of two hundred thousand, to whom 
one hundred and fifty priests attend in eighty- 
eight churches, of which forty-nine are located 
within the city; thirty-seven chapels, one theological 
seminary, sixteen asylums, four hospitals, eighteen 
academies, and seventy-three parish schools. The 
most important Catholic institutions in this city 
are St. John’s College at Fordham; St. Francis Xa- 
vier’s College, Manhattan College, Manhattan Acad- 
emy, and De La Salle Institute, under the direction 
of the Christian Brothers; St. Bridget’s Academy, in 
East Tenth street, under the Sisters of Charity; the 
Sacred Heart Convent, Manhattanville, and another 
of the same order in Seventeenth street; the House 
of the Good Shepherd, in Highty-ninth street, under 


the direction of the Sisters of Mercy; Ursuline Con- 


vent, in East Morrisania; the Catholic Protectory, at 
Manhattanville, under the charge of the Christian 
Brothers; the Female Orphan Asylum, on Madison 
avenue, containing one hundred and fifty inmates, 
and a Commissariat of the Holy Land, established 
for the reception of subscriptions to be devoted to 
the preservation of the principal sanctuaries of the 
church in Palestine. 

The state of New Jersey is included in the archdi- 
ocese Of New York, and is divided into two dioceses, 
those of Trenton and Newark, The diocese of Tren- 
ton was erected in 1881, and Father Michael J. 
O’Farrell has within his jurisdiction forty-seven sec- 
ular priests and seven clergy of the regular orders. 
He controls eighty-two churches, three convents, and 
twenty-seven stations. In the diocese are also twen- 
ty-six schools, with a pupilage of four thousand eight 
hundred and twenty, five academies, and one hospital. 

In the diocese of Newark are stationed ninety-one 
secular priests and fifty-three members of recluse or- 
ders, eighty-three churches, twenty-three stations, 
and three monasteries. There are also eight con- 
vents and one seminary. About fifty of the churches 
hav parochial schools attached to them, with an ag- 
gregate of about two‘ hundred thousand scholars. 
There are also three colleges for young men and sev- 
enteen academies for young ladies, five orphan asy- 
lums, and four hospitals. The Catholic population 
of this diocese numbers about one hundred and fifty 
thousand, which, with fifty thousand in the diocese 


the inspiration of the Bible; the freedom of the press 


the claims of the Jewish Jehovah, and then the free- 


has been invoked, but who can doubt that it would 


a manner as to deter the church party from making 
Let five hundred 


of Trenton, makes a total. Catholic population of `’ 


about two hundred thousand in the entire state of 
New Jersey. a 

A new Dominican monastery has just been finished in 
Newark, and the Dominican sisters will immure them- | 
selvs therein on the 29th. The rules-of this order are _ 
the strictest known in the whole church, and the im- . 
prisoned sisters spend their time in adoration of the 
“eonsecrated” wafer which they superstitiously be- 


lieve to be the body of Christ, in prayer, and in em-. ` ` 


broidering gaudy.gewgaws for the priests and bish- 
ops to wear. 

These worse than useless institutions escape taxa- 
tion, are under no supervision by the state, and no 


man knows what crimes are committed within their . 


prison-like walls. ‘The whole system of conventsand ` 
monasteries is monstrous. At their best they lead to 
the perversion of human nature; at their worst they 
are vast brothels and prisons, and shields of intrigue 
and infanticide. Many rich Catholic women are in- 
duced by the priests to take the veil that the church. 
may take the novice’s money, and after she has passed 


her novitiate the nunnery hides her from her friends . “ 


as effectually as would the grave. These institu- 


tions are not open to civil officers, and yet there is © 


nothing in the whole land that needs closer watching 
than the convents and nunueries. Every year, at 
least, the state ought to open the doors and let the 
inmates choose whether to stay or come out into the 
light of day. 

It does not seem that more words can be needed 
to point out the danger this country is in from this 
church. But our legislatures and press are perfectly 
apathetic in the matter. One of these days they will 
wake up and find what trusting, besotted fools they . 
hav been all these years, and they will regret not ` 
paying more attention to the principles.of govern- ` 
ment and less to how they may divide the loaves and 
fishes of office. : Liberals, at least, can accomplish a 
little good by calling attention to the most dangerous 
growth of the institution and persistently urging our 
assemblymen to tax every dollar’s worth of property 
not owned by the state. ; 


et _——___—~ 


Crazed by Christianity. 


Another melancholy instance of the bad effects of 
revivals, of their tendency to drive crazy those emo- 
tionally sensitiv, and to bring unhappiness upon fam- 
ilies, has just transpired in El Dera, U1, the home of 
Charles Hazelrig, a young man of twenty-two years, . 
with hosts of friends, intelligent, and seemingly well 
calculated to be an honor to his parents. 

Young Hazelrig was visiting a sister at Edina, Mo., 
at which place a “revival” was started in a church. 
At first he attended as company for his sister, but ` 
soon the craze caught him, and his mind began to 
show signs of weakening, until his brain gave way 
entirely, and he became a raving maniac. His mother | 
and father were at once summoned by telegraph and 
went to him. They are both very old, the former 
being past seventy, and the latter in the neighbor- 
hood of sixty. When they reached their son he ‘was 
so bad that he had to be tied, and even then it re- 
quired the combined strength of several men to hold 
him. He would attimes plead in heartrending tones 
for pardon from the God he had been told he had 
offended, and falling upon his knees offer supplica- 
tion after supplication in a beseeching voice. Then 
his mood would change, and he would say that he , 
was Christ come the second time. Then he would 
become violent, and make efforts to harm himself and 
those attending him. He became so violent that he 
bad to be taken to an insane asylum. 

His mother is nearly distracted over her trouble 
and her mind is visibly affected by it. Last week, 
while wandering aimlessly over the house, she fell 
down a flight of stairs, breaking her right wrist, and 
bruising her face and different portions of her Rody 
painfully. 

What a blessing Christianity has been to that fam- 
ily! The mother in bed with broken bones, the son 
in an insane asylum, a howling madman! The grief 
of the father and sister can be imagined, not ex- 
pressed. And the cheap John revivalist whose work 
this is has taken his fees and gone to repeat his ef- 
forts in other places. 

And what shall the harvest be? Crazed boys, 
illegitimate children, a host of crackbrained fools, 
with only wit sufficient to keep on the outside of asy- 
lum walls, divided homes, stricken mothers, and 
weeping sisters—a lull, a backsliding, and the town 
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. plunged lower than ever in moral degradation. That 
is the outcome of two-thirds of the spasmodic orgies 
called “revivals of religion.” A revivalist ought to 
pay a license like the saloonkeeper, or be put under 
bonds to support the lunatics his preaching makes. 
The fate of Hazelrig is a warning to the unconverted 
to stay dead in their sins rather than be awakened 
at the price of their sanity. 


TO 


Editorial Notes. 


`“ To love our enemy involves both an absurdity and an im- 
morality; to do so would be wrong if possible, and impossible 
even if right.” ` 


TuE new Congregationalists’ creed affirms: ‘‘ We believe that 
the love of God to sinful men has found its highest expression 
in the redemptiv work of his son, Jesus Christ.” Per contra, it 
is supposed the wrath of God, wko is ‘‘ angry with the wicked 
every day,” has found an equally high expression in the dam- 
nativ work of his adversary, the devil. 


Tzar Mr. Reynolds is doing substantial work in the lecture 
field is evidenced by the extended notices he is receiving from 
the secular press. These reports reach many more than he 
can personally address, and must do much good. Mr. Rey- 
nolds says things worth hearing, and says them in an enter- 
taining manner. We sincerely hope he will be kept busy the 
year round. We learn that he proposes to start west soon, and 
would like engagements. Address him at North Parma, Mon- 
roe Co., New-York, box 104. 


A KIND of Liberalism that doesn’t amount to much is preva- 
lent in Canada, if one of our correspondents is correct. 
«There are,” he says, ‘‘plenty of Agnostics in Canada, but 
they want courage, and the spread of papers like Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER, and also organization, before they will be respected. 
We hav many here who pay pew-rent, but plead ‘hard times’ 
when asked to subscribe for any Liberal paper, or to help de- 
fray the expense of a lecture.” With this state of things, is it 
any wonder that Canada keeps blue laws in force ? 


A NEEDY Liberal is Walter W. Broom, who is sick and almost 
blind, at 412 Wood street, Philadelphia, Pa. To help himself 
to bread and butter, with now and then a little cake, he is sell- 
ing photographic copies of the Declaration of Independence, 
copied from a scarce metal plate, seven inches square, contain- 
ing portraits of the signers of that historical document, with 
fac-similes of their signatures. Plain copy, $1; framed in glass 
and silver wire for $1.50. Mrs. Slenker has one, says it is a 
gem, and wants her friends to buy one to help the old man. 


A short time ago Tue Trura Szexur was led to make some 
remarks upon the heretical utterances of the Rev. Mr. Curry, 
Methodist, of Chicago. Mr. Curry now denies that he was 
correctly reported. The reporter, however, who is himself a 
Methodist minister, is ready to swear to the accuracy of his 
transcript of what the Rev. Mr. Curry said. The question of 
veracity thus lies between two clergymen. It is to be hoped 
that there is some mistake, and that neither of the gentlemen 
will be called upon to acknowledge that he is capable of lying. 


A witness called in- a civil suit in Toronto, Canada, on 
Friday, was objected to on the ground of religious unbelief, 
and, being questioned, said: “Well, you would call me an 
Agnostic. I would say I am a man. I was brought up in the 
Jewish faith, but I hold that I hav no knowledge of what is 
generally held as religious belief.” The witness said further 
that he did not know anything of a future state, but he 
believed that if there was such a state its rewards or punish- 
ments for acts in this life would be eternal. Having expressed 
his belief in a supreme being, his evidence was allowed, and 
he took the oath on the New Testament. 


Tur TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL is going to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. A gratifying feature connected with its circulation 
is the fact that those who buy one, asa rule, upon seeing it, im- 
mediately order another. Brother J. A. Rutherford, of Brooks- 
ton, Lamar Co., Texas, orders $10 worth, inclosing the cash. 
Brother Rutherford informs us that he is in his eighty-sixth 
year. We congratulate him that he has lived so long, espe- 
cially as his protracted days hav permitted him to see the Frer- 
THINKERS ALMANAC. Here age and beauty meet indeed. We 
wish him many years of continued existence on this earth to 
repeat his motto, which forms the closing sentence of his let- 
ter to us: ‘“‘Be good to your fellow-men and keep a good con- 
science in everything. Huzza, huzza for Liberalism!” 


Bismanrcg is a tyrant in politics, but not in religion. It is 
asserted that in his youthful days he was nearly converted to 
rationalism, and Mr. Bennctt thought he had evidence sufti- 
cient to justify enrolling the German chancellor among the 
living Freethinkers. From extracts from Moritz Busch’s forth- 
coming work on ‘Prince Bismarck in Relations to German 
Politics and Political Parties, and in Private Life,” the relig- 
ious status of Bismarck is given as ‘‘deeply religious, but in 
favor of the utmost liberty of thought and opinion in sacred 
matters.” This is illustrated by the following story: 

“One day at his table the conversation turned on the 
Puritanism of the New England states. ‘The way they keep 
the Sabbath holy in England and America,’ said Bismarck, ‘1s 
sheer tyranny of the most appalling description. I remember 
that the first time I went to England and landed at Hull I 
began to whistle in the street. An Englishman whose ac- 
quaintance I had made on board the packet begged me not to 
whistle. I asked, “Why not? Is it forbidden to whistle 
here?” “No,” he replied; “but this is the Sabbath day.” I 
was so much annoyed that I forthwith took a ticket for 
another steamer hound for Edinburgh. I could not stand not 
being allowed to whistle when I pleased.’” 

We cannot giv Mr. Bismarck too much credit, however, 
until it is certain that his tolerance is not like the lowa 
preacher’s—* the largest latitude consistent with a belief in 
the Bible and Christianity.” 


Meacham told a “story of the East.” His discourse referred par- 
ticularly to Japan, He enumerated several drawbacks to the 
spread of Christianity in that country, the chiefest of which, 
he said, was the introduction of Infidelity, which had had the 


more widely and carefully there than in Canada.” 
mony is extremely pleasing to us, for it is to Mr. Bennett's ef- 


but hav overflowed into Japan, and his presence aroused a 
number of the educated class, who hav taken hold of the trans- 
lation of Ingersoll’s and Paine’s works. 


‘as most of them do, it is not necessary to look farther for the 


_| erskites as McCabe are not worth noticing. 


Ix an address at Belleville, Ont., the other day, a Rev. Dr. 


effect of producing many Agnostics. “Literature written by 
Paine and Ingersoll had been extensivly circulated and read 
This testi- 


forts while in the East that this luxuriant growth of common 
sense is largely due. His lectures in Ceylon hav not only been 
scattered broadcast in the country where they were delivered, 


English Freethought 
literature has also been extensivly introduced into Japan. The 
fruit these efforts are bearing is acknowledged by Mr. Meacham 
in the remark that “Japan must hav a minister for every 
50,000 peopleor the country will be populated with Agnosties.” 


Bisnor LitriesoHn, lecturing to the students of a theologi- 
cal seminary in this city on “The Impaired Influence of the 
Clergy,” said that the cause which lies deepest ‘‘is the opposi- 
tion of the spirit of the age to the supernatural which runs 
through the history of the church. Certain unscriptural and 
unchurchly notions which hay grown up in the church hay 
also tended to weaken the infinence of the clergy. ‘The prin- 
cipal of these is the notion which makes each member of the 
church practically independent of the governing body, the 
theory that an individual can save himself by immediate com- 
munion with God, and that church membership, while expe- 
dient; is by no means essential. Another hindrance is the 
enormous development of sectarianism in modern Christianity. 
The most potent cause of the decline of the influence of the 
clergy, however, is the decay of disciplin in the church.” 
Bishop Littlejohn seems to hav gone all around the cause of 
the decaying influence of the clergy without touching it; and 
that is, the growing conviction that ministers, so far as their 
claim to divine authority is concerned, are impostors. They 
travel nowadays upon their intellectual merits. Lacking these, 


cause of their waning influence. : 


Jor Coox having pompously assured his Monday lecturship 
audience that Wendell Phillips had been admitted to heaven, 
the Rev. Dr. Curry pronounced his remarks ‘‘ hpathenish,” 
and now the Rev. William Hayne Leavell steps into the col- 
umns of the Independent to assert that Mr. Phillips has gone 
to the other place. He is sorry for this, but “I plead,” he 
says, ‘for simple, honest adherence to our doctrins. If the 
churches take the ground of Mr. Cook, that such men as the 
distinguished antislavery orator, who never pretended to be 
an evangelical Christian, are gone to an ‘incalculably great 
reward”—meaning that he had been admitted to the high 
companionship of God and the angels—then they must change 
their creeds, or consent to be charged with holding doctrins 
they do not believe will be strictly enforced at the final judg- 
ment. Mr. Phillips was a man who believed most firmly in a 
kind, wise, and Almighty God of Providence; and in this faith 
fought his battles and won his victories; but there is no reli- 
able evidence that he was a Christian in the evangelical sense 
at all; and we but cheapen our convictions of the doctrins of 
the New Testament when we unhesitatingly hand him on toa 
Christian’s full reward the moment he dies. Mr. Phillips be- 
longed to a class unprovided for in our conservativ theology. 
We cannot condemn them without declaring that our God is 
opposed to goodness. We cannot save them without contra- 
dicting our doctrin of salvation.” Mr. Leavell is theologically 
correct. Wendell Phillips is in hell or Christianity is false. 
All the same, sensible men will prefer to go where Phillips is 
to where Cook will go. 


ee 


Answers to Inquirers. 


J. W. S.—The piace for your differences with Brother 
Seaver is in the Investigator. 


EF. W. Opp.—Thanks for illustrations of Gen. ii, 7, and ii, 
22. They are no doubt as true to life as the pictures of Jesus 
and the V. M. that adorn so many churches. 


M. M. Ecr1.—Henry Stone’s address is 325 Clifton Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Will publish your questions suggested by 
the Ohio flood, and the other when space will allow. 


Some one sends a communication entitled the ‘‘ Devil.” “I 
withhold,” he says, “my name at present.” Very well, 
friend; we shall withhold the article as long as you withhold 
your name—if not longer. 


Dr. L. V.—Gideon exercised a limited authority over the 
Israelites after their subjugation of Canaan; Abimelech, his 
son, tried to establish a kingship, but failed, and Saul was the 
first king. 


C. H. Berts.—We do not know which college had the honor 
of educating Col. Ingersoll. He is very much averse to an- 
swering inquiries of a personal nature, and we doubt if he 
would tell if we asked him. 


R. W. Moss.—Thomas Paine was not a signer of the Decla- 
rationof Independence. Of the circumstances you mention in 
Franklin’s life we hav no knowledge. Lossing we regard as 
poor authority, especially where Freethought is involved. His 
reference to Paine shows his bitterness. Franklin was a Deist, 
but never avowed his belief in any religious system. 


Pumpr Pirxer.—Captain McCabe’s ‘Dream of Ingersoll- 
ville” has been going the rounds of the press for the past 
four or five years. There is nothing in it to reply to. The 
sentiments, language, and actions attributed to the inhabit- 
ants of an imaginary place are based on a deliberate miscon- 
ception of, and wilful lying about, Freethinkers. Such blath- 


J. R. Ricnanps.—Dr. Hay’s onslaught on Ingersoll is funny, 


but his facts seem to be but guesses, his inferences only infer- 
ences, and his reasoning of but a feather’s weight. Talmage 
did much better, yet made a ‘‘holy show” of himself. If we- 
stopped to shoot all the folly fying from the pulpit, Tum 
TRUTH SEEKER, big as it is, would contain nothing else. 


Mrs. S. J. Lenonr.—Mason and Dixon’s line in the bound- 


ary line separating Pennsylvania from Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia. 
line between free and slave territory, but took its name from 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, two surveyors who were 
engaged in 1763 by the owners of the lands to run the line. 
All Delaware at that time was owned by the heirs of William 
Penn, and Pennsylvania and Maryland had ‘lords propri- 
etors” on grants by the crown. 
etors” who engaged Messrs. Mason and Dixon. 


It obtained its celebrity as being the divisory 


It was these ‘lords propri- 


Wm. Fray.—The suttee (from the Sanskrit, meaning a virtu- 


ous wife,) is incorrectly applied by English writers to the prac- 
tice at one time common in India of a widow burning herself 
along with the body of her husband. This self-immolation is 
not sanctioned bythe laws of Menn, but rests upon the au- 
thority of the later Sastras and Puranas. 
in 1847. 
been thrown to the goddess ‘‘ Ganga,” as the worshiping na- 
tivs call the Ganges. 
the same that caused Jephthah to slay his daughter, Abra- 
ham to offer his son, and Freeman to plunge the knife into 
to bosom of his child. It is religion run mad. 


The practice ceased 
There is no doubt that many a Hindoo child has 


The spirit prompting the sacrifice is 


N. Forp.—Until a child arrives at years of discretion, he 


must be governed and instructed. That he may be a good 
business man, he is taught arithmetic, bookkeeping, ete. ; 
that he may know how to travel, ho is taught geography; 


that he may know something about the countries he sees, he 


is instructed to read history. Now why, for the good of his 


health and that he may know the dangers of the cup that 
cheers, should he not be instructed in hygiene and physiol- 
ogy? He is not compelled to travel because he studies geog- 
raphy, and he is not compelled to put the physiological pre- 
cepts into practice if he chooses not to. If he rather be a 
drunkard he has a right to be one—so long as he injures no 
one else. That, however, is -uch a difficult undertaking that, 
were it lived up to, you would never need urge prohibition 
more. 


Nicuoxas Harrer. —Materialists hold that matter always ox- 
isted because it is impossible to create something from noth- 
ing. Matter isan objectiv reality—a something that exists, and 
must, therefore, always hav existed. We will take this as the 
major premis of a syllogism: Everthing uncreatable existed 
from all eternity. And this for the minor premis: Matter is 
uncreatable. The conclusion then is, Matter exists from all 
eternity. Completed it stands thus: 


Everything uncreatable existed from all eternity. 
Matter is uncreatable; thorefore 
Matter exists from all eternity. 


The only way to disprove this is for theologians (or any other 
doubter) to go to work and create a little matter. The condi- 
tions necessary to prove spontaneous generation (of life) hav 
not yet been attained. It is only an hypothesis—advanced, it 
is true, to the position of a working hypothesis—but when bi- 
ogenesis is more fully understood the proof will probably be 
at hand. 


Water Simonps.—Livezey's circular, the ‘Stake and Gib- 
bet in 1884” is a lie, and we publish it that our readers may 
see just what kind of a man he is. The numbers in it refer to 
the circular we printed last week, headed “To Infidel Mon 
and Women:” 

THE STAKE AND GIBBET IN 1884. 


If there is anything the Infidel professes to hate, it is the 
suppfessson of the individual right to think, and to set others 
to thinking. Fle never tires of expatiating on the murder of 
Hypatia, and the burning of Bruno in the remote past. He 
sees back through the vista of ycars better than he sees the 
actualities of the present; but the stake and the gibbet are 
threatening some Oregon people in 1884, and where is the de- 
fender of Hypatia and Bruno? He is gathering the fagots, 
and knotting the rope side by side with tho outsider, and the 
hypocritical churchman. 

Reader, the Porlland Oregonian of Feb. 2, 1884, givs an 
account of preparations being made by a vigilance committee 
to hang at least seven humble, toiling, inoffensiv Christians on 
account of their teachings and belief, unless they leave the 
locality in which they liv. Z. T. Bryant, of Marshland, 
Oregon, over seventy-one years of age, is one of them. Hoe 
writes me that the committee bound itself under an oath (the 
same as did some forty men against Paul) to hang or burn at 
the stake, him and his friends if found after cight days. Jast 
summer, after similar threatening, the preacher of these peo- 
ple was shot, members assaulted, and camp-houses burnt. 

Reader, ask yourself, where are the Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Quakers, etc , otc., with their love of Christ and their neigh- 
bors, while these things are fomenting ? They are lauding our 
nineteenth century civilization, they are boasting of the in- 
crease of peace and good will, they are converting the heathen, 
and they are vieing with the Infidel in threatening, vilifying, 
shooting, hanging, and burning Christ in his members. Nos. 
12, 15, 16, 17, 19, and the New York Trurn SEEKER, I hav 
alike confronted on behalf of these persecuted people; Nos. 
12 and 19, of Portland, Oregon, particularly. (See circular.) 

Catonsville, Maryland. F. B. Lrvuzey. 


Oo oO 


Tar Trura Serger Annuar for 1884 is a very hand- 
some illustrated publication, and givs useful infor- 
mation as to our American Freethinking brethren. 
The story of the establishment and growth of the 
National Liberal League, which has now 265 auxilary 
Leagues or branches, the paper on “The Progress of 
Liberal Thought in Canada,” and Josiah P. Men- 
dum’s little sketch of the Paine Memorial will be 
read with great interest on this side the Atlantic — 
National Reformer. 
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Kent, O., Mareh 1, 1884, 
Mr. Error: Accept the inclosed $10.50 to increase the sub- 
scription list of the good old Trurm SEEKER. Credit me with 
® year’s subscription, or to March 17, 1885, when I shall en- 
deavor to again present you with another club of new sub- 
scriber as a token of my appreciation of your impartial man- 
agement of that champion of fair play and Freethought, the 

fearless old TRUTH SEEKER. Manus H. Hetonton. 


EUREKA, Mron., Feb. 24, 1884. 
Mz. Epiror: I must hav Tur TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL for 
1884, and the other books herein mentioned. All hail to the 
dear Tura Seeger! It is our holy Bible. Long may it liv to 
do battle for the right. I bless the day I heard of and saw one 
' of Mr. Bennett's papers, about seven years ago. It opened my 
eyes very quick. Every time I look on one of our TRUTH 
SEEKERS I think of our dear Bennett. Mrs. L. E. Trros. 


WENTWORTH, DAKOTA, Feb. 21, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: The sample copy of your paper is received and 
thoroughly read. Iam satisfied with its contents. We hav a 
very Liberal neighborhood, and I do not think this will be the 
last subsoription from here, Inclosed find $5, for which send 
Tur TRUTH SEEKER to me for one year, and also the inclosed 
list of books. I hav become disgusted with old orthodoxy, and 
want something with a tinge of common sense, and at least a 

little reason. W. L. Horton. 


WrLLramstowN, O., Feb. 26, 1884. 

Mz. Eprron: I hav been very much interested in reading 
the opinions of different ones in regard to TRE TRUTH SEEKER 
ANNUAL. I hav carefully perused the copy I obtained of the 
editor, and hay this to say in regard to its worth: I do sin- 
cerely wish there was a copy of it in evory family in the United 
States, accompanied by 2 copyof your paper. But Liberalism 
must certainly be wonderfully on the increase. I judge from 
the great number of specimen copies of Liberal papers sent 
me, and all seem to hava very liberal patronage. It makes my 
heart rejoice to know of the great change which has been 
wrought upon the public mind in this direction in the last few 
years. And since the introduction of Liberal papers and tracts 
in this village and vicinity, the opossum has let go all her feet, 
and just hangs by the tail, orthodoxy. 


Respectfully, B. D. Evans, M.D. 


Lyon, Rıcr Co., Kan., Feb. 29, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I was much interested in reading the copy of 
Tun TRUTH SEEKER which you sent me. The reports of the 
celebrations of Paine’s birthday show that Freethought is cer- 
tainly making some progress. 

It is easy enough to hav such celebrations in cities or in i old 
settled countries, where people are on the title of prosperity, 
and where there are brains that are capable of giving and 
brains that are capable of receiving the bread of truth. But 
in new countries that hav been open ports to unscrupulous 
traders, broken-down sharps of all descriptions, and a pover ty- 
stricken mass, such celebrations are impossible. 

It is also hard to support many Liberal enterprises, when 
one has no other means of existence than raising wheat and 
corn. When the farmer has paid a fabulous price for a 
machine (made out of protected iron) to cut his grain; has 
paid extortions to railroads; has sustained the cross-fires of 

‘commerce, and paid his taxes, it leaves him for his share a 
little sack of bran. JoserH LECLERC. 


Nownpa, ILL., March 5, 284. 

Mr. Evrror: J. E. Remsburg is having good audiences in 
all of his appointments in Illinois, notwithstanding that in 
every place we go the Christians make a desperate effort to 
keep the people away from the lectures. Here in Nunda the 
Methodist Episcopal church is running a negro minstrel show 
asa counter attraction. Last evening Mr. Remsburg opened 
his course of lectures here with his lecture on the “Sabbath ” 
to a good audience in the Disciples Church, and at the close 
of the lecture, a minister of the Christian church paid him 
the compliment of acknowledging that Mr. Remsburg had 
treated the Sunday question in a fair, logical, and truthful 
manner. Last Sunday the Congrecationalists at Huntley Grove 
had a Chicago divine as a counter attraction. And in the 
evening while said divine berated and abused Infidels to empty 
pews and an audience of less than twenty people by actual 
count, Mr. Remsburg delivered his eloquent and unanswer- 
able lecture on the “Falso Claims of the Church” to a well- 
filled hall. 
P.S.—My post-office address is yet at Bloomington, Ill. 

F. F. FOLLET. 


Bostox, March 3, 1884. 

Maz. Epror: The sample number of your paper has just 
come to hand. Iam pleased to note the evidence of its 
perfect success in its search for the truth. I accept it as 
my teacher, and I inclose pay for three months’ tuition. 

I was reading to a friend the account of Garfield’s ques- 
tionable means of carrying Indiana. My friend replied: 
‘Would not a Freethinker use substantially the samo means 
to attain a desirable end? I answered: “No; the case of 
Colopel Ingersoll illustrates the fact that I am right. When 
he had the governorship of Illinois within his grasp; when 
a little hypocrisy and judicious silence would hav given him 
the prize, he would not stoop to such means. He said, ‘No; 

` I will keep my manhood if I lose the office.’ He did keep his 
manhood, and lost the office,” 

And just here is a fine illustration of the reward of being 
‘Joyal to the truth and one’s sincere convictions. Since reject- 
ing the bribe of hypocrisy he has given to the world ideas 
which will place his name high on the scroll of fame, when all 

the governors of Ilinojs shall bav faded from the mind of 
man. How the cheap fame of governors, and presidents, and 


| salaries, ete. 


kings, and nobles, pales before the transcendent famé of a 
man like Colonel: Ingersoll, who has blessed the world with 
light, who is the greatest orator of ‘nature that has ever ex- 
pounded her mysteries and illustrated her beauties! When 
the brain has cast out the impurities of superstitious igno- 
rance there is a new life and exhilaration which no Free- 
thinker will trade off for offices and honors. 
W. M. CHANDLER. 


Sanrorb, N. Y., March 11, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Mr. Andrews says in his article entitled 
“ Money and Its Meaning,” that the legal tender attribute of 
certain money is neither essential nor incidental, but merely 
accidental. I would like to hav him state where money of 
any kind can be found that is not a legal tender, ż¿.e., is there 
anything aside from law that can make money? I understand 
that an English guinea is not money in the United States; 
neither is any foreign coin money outside the jurisdiction of 
the law of the country that coins it. National bank bills are 
money only as far as the law makes them a tender for taxes, 
Trade dollars were once money; now they are 
only a commodity, the same as any other chunk of metal. If 
a person agrees to pay me fifty:dollars, I am compelled to ac- 
cept standard silver dollars, gold coin, or United States notes 
(greenbacks). Any other coin or paper I cannot be compelled 


to receive, although it may hav a greater commercial value. 
In short, does not nature furnish or make metal, while law 
makes it money ? M. L. KINSKERN. 


Satem Sraton, WIs., Feb. 18, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed you will find $5. I want Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER ANNUAL, and want to pay for the best paper on earth 
to January 1, 1885, and the balance to the Monument Fund, 
if I am not too late. I went to Milwaukee and, met Mr. Ben- 
nett when he was on his return from around tke world, and I 
found him looking so robust that you can hardly imagin how 
grieved and shocked I was when I tremblingly broke open the 
black-lined TRUTH SEEKER and read the account of his death. 
I rode in a car from the city of Milwaukee to Kenosha, where 
I bade him a last good-bye, as it turned out. We had a good 
visit on the journey, and pleasantly discussed the probabilities 
of a future life, he having more faith than I, but that did not 
disturb the harmony between us. If it is true that death does 
not end all, Mr. Bennett is enjoying life beyond the reach of 
the “low-down” Comstocks, it is to be hoped. But when I 
look over the entire field, looking at the pros and consas much 
as it may bè desired, I can see no valid reason why the old 

patriarch’s saying is not true, that ‘‘man dieth like the ox.” 

A. D. CORNWELL. 


LANCASTER, PA., Feb. 25, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Presuming that you and your many readers 
will be pleased to hav another county heard from, I take the lib- 
erty to address to you and them a few lines from this goodly 
city in the Keystone state. 

With a population of thirty thousand, you may wonder that, 
we hav no Liberal organization here in Lancaster, and, to tell 
the truth, it has always been a wonder to me; but do not con- 
clude that we hav no Liberals living here. On the contrary, 
with its thirty-two churches, all reasonably well attended, al- 
though, as is usually the case, mostly by women and children, 
Lancaster counts among its citizens quite a number of Liberal 
men, who, if they could be stirred up to unite their efforts, 
would make a creditable showing. What we want is a few 
good lecturers to show to the priest-ridden populace the ap- 
proaching light of the dawning day of liberty. Messrs. Watts 
and Chainey were booked here during last December, but un- 
fortunately wero prevented from fulfilling their engagement. 
I wrote to Mr. Remsburg during his tour in Ohio last month, 
but my letter must hav reached its destination after Mr. Rems- 
burg’s departure, as it was returned to me through the dead- 
letter office. So, in the absence of lecturers, I will try to do 
some good to the cause by introducing Liberal papers. So 
please send THE TRUTH SEEKER to each of the following gentle- 
men three months on trial. A. ADLER. 


FRANKFORT, N. Y., March, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: We are once more called upon to chronicle the 
death of one from our Liberal ranks. Brother Phineas Gates, 
a well-known Liberal and Freethinker of Ilion, Herkimer Co., 
N. Y., died March 1, 1884. Born May 1, 1813, his age was 
seventy years. His sickness was somewhat protracted, though 
he was confined to his room but two months. His disease 
was of a rheumatic character, and very painful. Brother 
Gates bore his affliction with fortitude, fully conscious of his 
approaching death. He was strong in the faith which he 
espoused, and lived and practiced the Golden Rule. He 
passed away as calmly as going to sleep, without a struggle. 
He had no faith in gods nor fear of devils hereafter. 

In early life Brother Gates was theassociate and schoolmate 
‘of D. M. Bennett, and during that time he was nine years with 
the Shakers, leaving that society five years before Brother 
Bennett. He came to Ilion in September, 1849, where he re- 
sided until his death. He leaves an aged wife, and his 
friends and neighbors sympathize with her in this her lonely 
bereavement, and endeavor to smooth the pathway for those 
who mourn. 

The funeral took place at his late residence on Main st., Il- 
ion, Monday, March 3, 1884. Agreeable to the request of 
Brother Gates before his death, that no Christian theologian 
should speak over his remains, the funeral ceremonies were 
conducted by Brother Cattaway, who took his remarks from 
“The Truth Seeker Collection,” on page 71, which were given 
with feeling and with satisfaction to a well-filled house. 

G: A. Kewyon. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 10, 1884. 
Mr. Eprtor: In a late number of THE TRUTH SEEKER I no- 
tice an illusion by a writer to the Jewish press taking excep- 


tions to their position, and intimating that the Jews ought not 
to oppose or quarrel with the Liberals, because ‘‘they hav al- 


| ready enemies enough.” 


—— m 
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Now I respect this Jewish press 
very much more for its antagonism, if sincere, than I should 


for “bowing before,” against principle, simply to make friends. >` 


This is simply a repetition of what has been in nearly all creeds 
and parties, and is, perhaps, the more noticeable at present in 
Liberals, Freethinkers, radicals, ete., than others, for their 


platform provides “‘ that each shall hav his or her individual - 
opinion, free and untrammeled by any dictation of sect, set. 
Now.in the’ 


rules, dogma, or otherwise than by conscience.” 
face of this, it seems entirely out of place for a Liberal (?) to 
chide another party for taking the very same position as does 
his own party, seemingly forgetting that this great Liberal (?) 
party was gotten up expressly to furnish means of expressing 
diverse opinions, independent of whether they agreed with 
some other preconceived opinion or not. Some—I do not say 
all or many—of the Liberals (?) are the most selfish, egotistic, 
and illiberal persons Imeet. Iam glad to be able to say, how- 
ever, that this part is in small minority, and that the Liberals 
I meet are usually all that the name implies. 

In an abolition meeting many years ago was a well-known 
character known as All Togood, a large, powerful man of forty, 
who was so underwitted as to be incapable of earning his living, 
but begged it from door to door, singing songs and telling 
stories for pay; but who had, however, an occasional brilliant 
idea. In the course of this meeting some dissenters spoke in 
opposition to the prevailing sentiment, and there was some 
loud hissing, stamping, and cries of ‘Put him out!” ete., when 
All Togood’s voice was heard above the roar, shouting, “That’s 
the price of free speech, gentlemen; that’s the price of free 
speech!” which ended the confusion at once. The friends of 
freedom (?) saw the point, and that they were acting in opposi- 
tion to their avowed principles. - Thereafter the meeting was 
quiet and orderly, and succeeded in its praiseworthy object. 
By publishing this it will appear that “ye are not one of 
them.” F. W. Roca. 


Faruey, Iowa, Feb. 23, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: You will find inclosed $5. 75, which use as di- 
rected. Tux TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL is a gem, a beauty, and 
a perfect storehouse of information, and we should all thank 
you for placing it within our reach. I am now keeping a list 
of heretical ministers who may be discovered during this year, 
as Iam able to gather them from reading the newspapers. If you 
should think proper to insert them in the Annuar you will be 
welcome to the names I secure. 

Now, as to the future prospects of our cause, we sad hav, 
no fear so long as we enjoy the liberty of the press. Our lit- 
erature is doing its silent but thorough work on every hand 
and in every home. 
helper in the forward movement. Although she may at- 
tack us in some of our most radical demands, yet she comes 
daily freighted with heresy and new and advanced thought.. 
I am personally acquainted with several editors who put into 
their papers all the heresy that their readers can bear. This is 
all we must ask of them. They are doing a good work where 
our Infidel papers would not be looked at. 

I hav just returned from a four weeks’ trip in Wisconsin, and 

m happy to say that in every locality that I visited I found the 
anal gradually losing ground, and Liberalism and Infidelity - 
gaining. Most of the old gray heads cling to the church, but the 
young are nearly entirely out, and likely to stay out. The preach- 
ers may blow about converting fifty here, one hundred there, 
or two hundred at some other place, but it is not true. Under 
the strain of excitement, women and children get up and 
openly confess that which they had believed all their lives. 
This they call conversion; but we know better. Such a thing 
as areal conversion from Materialism to Christianity is very 
rare. I hay never known a case. All that Liberals need to 
secure an early victory is to work together in harmony, leaving 
all internal strife until we hav got rid of man’s most dreadful 
enemies, superstition and priestcraft. 


Yours ever at work in the cause, H. GILMORE. 


MriuisrooK, Cr., March 11, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: At the risk of meeting the unanswerable and 
of course overwhelming accusation of being one of a mutual 
admiration society of two, the other member of which society 
is your able and noble-souled contributor, Mr. Elliott Preston, 


The secular press is becoming a strong | 


of Boston, I write again to express to him my heartfelt grati- ; 


tude for writing, and to you for publishing, his late article on 
vivisection in reply to Dr. Foote, which appeared in the col- 
umns of Tue Trure SEEKER of March 8, 1884. 
thank young Dr. Foote for his weak defense of the horrible 
practice, because it provoked a continuance of the controversy. 
T hope the subject will be thorougly ventilated, for if it is, such 
a cry of horror will arise from humanity that even doctors 
will become ashamed of vivisection, ashamed to defend it in 
the public prints, and afraid to hav it known that they practice 
it; and heartless young sprigs in medical colleges will no 
longer be taught the devilish art of extorting needless pain 
from -inoffending animals, for public sentiment—--once 
awakened—will not tolerate vivisection in our colleges. . I 
earnestly entreat every reader of these lines to send to the 
‘* Victoria Street Society for the Protection of Animals Liable 
to Vivisection,” Victoria street, London S. W., England, for a 
copy of “ Light in Dark Places,” which will be mailed to him 
free, and will disclose horrors that make the tortures of the 
Spanish Inquisition seem insignificant. Comparativly few, I 
think, hav any idea of tle infernal torment which vivisectors 
daily inflict upon defenseless living animals. But let them 


I may also © 


procure and read the above work, and if they do not agree ` 


with me that vivisection is a most damnable practice, their 
hearts and heads must be of. very different material from mine. 
And it seems that the torture inflicted is without any beneficial 
results to humanity; it neither benefits the vivisector nor adds 
to the sum total of human knowledge called science. It sim- 
ply edifies bloodthirsty young doctors and monsters of cruelty, 
mad with ambition to excel all other monsters in the produc- 
tion of excruciating agony. Mr. Preston speaks of attempts 
on the part of vivisectors to obtain human beings for their ex- 
periments. This suggests the horrible thought that possibly 
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‘someof the many prattling and innocent little children who 
hav been kidnapped within the past few years may hav gone 
to the torture. chambers of the vivisectors, and there (under 
the influence of the poison curare, which intensifies the nerves 

' of sensation, and, at the same time, increases the torment, by 
. paralyzing the motor nerves, by which sensation is expressed) 
been multilated and torn, baked and boiled alive, for the amuse- 
ment of their tormentors, and under the stultifying and false 
pretense of increasing the store of human knowledge. We 
may be justified in supposing any attrocity possible in the 
practice of the mad enthusiasts of vivisection. 

Again permit me to thank you, Mr. Editor, for printing and 
Mr. Preston for indicting unanswerable protests against vivi- 
section, that fiendish practice which, undoubtedly, as he says, 
“ produces within the compass of any given twenty-four hours 
a sum of agony surpassing in its hideous total all the suffering 
upon the earth or in the sea existing during the same period 
and ascribable to all other causes combined.” 

I can hardly find words, Mr, Editor, to express my admira- 
tion of the letter of Mattie C. Mitchell, of Jackson, Mich., in 

‘Tue Trora Serre of March 8, 1884. It givs no uncertain 

\sound, but has thé true ring, and from the bottom of my heart 
Ithank her. Iam proud to know that even one of the lady 
contributors of your paper has dared to speak—and in lan- 
guage that ĉannot be misunderstood—in denunciation of the 
damnable practice of vivisection. I hope we may hear from 
her again through THE TRUTH SEEKER, and that others of the 
gentler sex will go and do likewise. It is a subject, well cal- 
culated to arouse the sympathetic nature and finer sensibil- 
ities of woman. Also, warmest thanks are due to J. L. Tomp- 
kins, of Lake City, Iowa, inthe same number of TuE TRUTH 
SEEKER, for his short but sharp castigation of those fiends in 
human shape, the vivisectors, every stroke of which I fully in- 
dorse. Mr. Preston has struck the chord; let us help to keep 
it vibrating. f Harvey W. Pinney. 


Claims” of the church. F. F. Follet, secretary of the State 
Liberal League, was traveling with the lecturer and selling 
Liberal books and papers. . ; 

These are the first Liberal lectures in Chebansee for a 
number of years. There are three or four churches in the 
place, and they hav gone along almost uninterrupted, al- 
though there are a considerable number of Liberals—and 
still more -‘‘half-breeds”—here. The churches held opposi- 
tion meetings every night during the lectures, and used 
their influence to keep people away. One old deacon said 
his boys were bad enough without going to such lectures, 
and he kept them away. The Catholic priest and the Meth- 
odist minister were both personally. invited to attend the 
lectures, but they did not go. At the first lecture the chair- 
man announced that any person who desired would hav the 
opportunity of replying to anything the lecturer might ad- 
vance, but no one ventured to raise any objections. 

These lectures hav stirred up the people a good deal, and 
will hav a good effect. The admission was free, the expense 
being paid by a number of Liberals. It is intended to hav 
more lectures of this kind in the future. The Chebansee 
Herald, in its notice, said: “The lectures in the Masonic 
Hall this week, by Mr. Remsburg, were well attended every 
evening. He is a fluent speaker, and makes it interesting 
for his hearers.” Jos. Haron. 


Rocuzsrer, N. H., March 10, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I notice by my tab that you are in want of 
another three dollars from me for the grand old TRUTH 
Srrxer. So here you havit. This is my third year of read- 
ing your paper. I only hope that as long as I liv I shall 
be able to hav it and pay for it, for it is the most satisfac- 
tory and the cheapest reading that I hav. I received the 
ÅNNUAL all right. It is worth double the amount that you 

charge for it. E. J. Foss. 


Fort Scorr, Kax., March 6, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav just finished a course of lectures here, 
the course extending through two months. The interest 
manifested by the public in the cause of Liberalism indi- 
cates a desire on their part to become more fully acquainted 
with the purposes of Liberal reform. 

Inclement weather has often been against our meetings; 
yet on nearly every night the court-house was filled. On 
last Sunday night a large number were compelled to stand 
during the entire evening, the subject being, ‘‘The Progress 
of Heresy.” I anticipate giving another course of lectures 
here early in the summer. In the meantime, however, I wish 
to make arrangements to lecture through Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Iowa, and Illinois. All Leagues or persons desiring 
to communicate with me will address J. L. ANDREW, 

In care of Prof. D. D. Bryant, Fort Scott, Kansas. 


, Rocuester, N. Y., March 3, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: A few words in criticism of Mr. Tewksbury’s 
letter of Jan. 6th, published in Taz Truru Seexer of March 
1st, I very seriously question whether the ‘“ death-ends-all ” 
theory will, as he says, “keep people’ minds in so low a plane 
of thought’ that nothing can be accomplished that could be 
done on a higher plane of thought and aspiration.” I hav never 
regarded the ‘ death-ends-all” theory as a very low plane, 
` nor hav I been able to find anything especially elevating in 
'. the “belief of a higher life,” which I regard as a twin sister 
of superstition. Perhaps, however, it is like the Christian’s 
reward—to be received “over there.” The aim of all Liberals, 
I agree, should tend to a higher life here; but whether this 
can be done by trying to solve the Spiritualistic theory I am 
much in doubt, The time naturally allotted us will be fully 
occupied in cultivating such principles of character as will 
make us worthy to be called noble and good, without mud- 
dling the mind with ghosts and disembodied spirits. 
His letter is the first I hav seen that publicly arraigned Tur 
TRUTH SEEKER, and charged that the editorial department and 
‘correspondence possessed ‘‘too little soul.” The impartial 
hearing that all shades of belief hav enjoyed inits colums en- 
dears it to the Liberal world. What paper, I ask, has done 
half as much to break the shackles of mental bondage, and lib- 
erate enslaved humanity? The doctrins of Materialism and 
Spiritualism hav alike been assailed and defended through its 
columns. During the dark days, when, seemingly, the power 
of the church never would be weakened, TuE TRUTH SEEKER 
` nobly withstood the shot and shell of church persecution, 
pleading humanity’s cause. Never has it forsook the standard 
its founder first reared. Fighting for a lifetime under the flag 
of Universal Mental Liberty, his memory will endure when 
those who would unjustly criticise the work he has done hav 
passed into forgetfulness. He has died, but his monument, 
Tur TRUTH SEEKER, still livs, no less a shining light than when 
the first ray flashed forth from its columns. If the people of 
the town in which Mr. Tewksbury resides are ‘‘too careless 
and indifferent about matters of a reformatory nature,” and 
care nothing for the advancement of humanity, I hay no hesi- 
tation in suggesting the circulation of a few more copies of 
Tux TRUTH SEEKER. A. E. RINGER. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 3, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: We are much interested in reading in THE 
TRUTH SEEKER Of the progress of the Liberal work that is go- 
ing on in all parts of the country, and I infer from my own in- 
terest in the cause of humanity that your readers may be in- 
terested to learn that this grand uprising of the people is man- 
ifest here as elsewhere. We hav made quite a great deal of 
progress in our League since we began a few months ago. Tho 
òfħicers of our society are activ, intelligent, and liberal. They 
hav given the people here an opportunity to hear such capa- 
ble speakers as Remsburg, Chainey, and Bell. The latter 
speaker addressed the League twice last Sunday, and it is the 
universal verdict of those who heard Prof. Bell that he is a 
splendid talker, and touches the most vital issues of the day 
in a common sense and practical way. We want to hear him 
again just as soon as he can arrange to come this way. W. 


Looxıne Grass, Or., Feb. 20, 1884. 

Mr. Eprton: I know no better way to aid the Liberal cause, 
especially in a district remote from the lecture field, than by 
helping to circulate Liberal papers. I find a great many who 
disbelieve in church dogmas, yet when their opinions are as- 
sailed can giv no good reason for the faith that is in them. 
The clergy here keep themselvs posted in regard to who is 
supplied with Freethought publications, and manage to gov- 
ern themselvs accordingly. If you hav Tue TRUTH SEEKER 
and Paine’s ‘“ Age of Reason” about the house you can hardly 
coax one home with you. Since I hav been a reader of Lib- 
eral books and papers one thing more noticeable than any- 
thing else is the ignorance of some of the clergy, not only in 
scientific truths, but what should be facta pertaining to their 
profession, and yet we are asked to take counsel from them. 
Not long since a good member of the church asked me if I be- 
lieved in the theory of the motion and rotundity of the earth. 
I left him in disgust. He doubtless thinks the earth square 
and with corners. Frazier Warp. 


CHEBANSEE, LL., March 1, 1884. 
` Mr. Eprror: John È. Remsburg delivered three Liberal 
lectures in the Masonic Hall, at this place, on the 26th, 27th, 
and 28th of February, 1884. There was a large attendance 
each evening, and the lectures were listened to with the 

. closest attention. ‘he first lecture was on “The Sabbath;” 
the second, “*The Bible,” and the third, “The Church.” 

The lecturer handled his subjects in a very masterly and 
logical manner. In the commencement of the first lecture 
he said that Christianity stood upon three great fundamental 
pillars—the Sabbath, the Bible, and the church. In the 
course of these three lectures he proposed to demolish one 
of those pillars each evening, commencing first with the 
greatest and most powerful one, the Sabbath. With great 
eloquence and logic he disposed of the Christian Sabbath in 
his first lecture, and showed positivly that there was no au- 
thority for it in the scriptures. Since the lecture a number 
of semi-Christians are searching the New Testament for Sab- 
bath-day authority, one of the Liberals having offered to 
buy the best new hat in town for any man who can find 
a passage in the New Testament requiring Sabbath observ- 
ance. 

In the second lecture: the Bible was handled in a way 
that opened the eyes of many persons. He examined its 
origin, its history, and its character, and read some disrep- 
utable portions. Several delicately-constituted persons stayed 
away from the last lecture, because, as they said, his lec- 
ture was too severe and too obscene. Yet those same per- 
sons do not blame the Bible for being obscene—and the 
lecturer did not expose the worst parts of it, either. By 
many persons the last lecture was considered the best in the 
course. It was mainly his published lecture entitled “False 


SauIsvILLE, Mont. Ter., Feb. 7, 284, 

Mr. Eprror: In common with others, I hav taken deep in- 
terest in the discussion between Spiritualists and Materialists 
as carried on through Tar Troty SEEKER, but, after giving 
both sides a hearing, find myself as far from settled convic- 
tions on the subject as when the discussion began. To my 
mind it seems impossible that the question of immortality can 
ever be settled by argument any more than hy dogma. Evi- 
dently the whole question turns on proof. No other solution 
will ever meet with general acceptance. And certainly the 
burden of proof logically rests with Spiritualism. We know 
nothing of a future existence, and when we attempt to reason 
the idea of immortality, as generally understood, seems too 
yapory to approach substantial reality. Yet my sympathies 
are with Spiritualism. I should rejoice to see a universal 
demonstration of continued existence. I can see no more in 
continued existence to be ashamed of than the present one. 
My present life has not been so barren of all pleasure but that 
I should be willing to repeat the operation of living over again, 
and would contract to liv a little longer when I bid farewell 
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to blood and bones, should the laws of nature permit, 
the facts are what we want, let them lead where they will. 


solely for purposes of information. 
the end that those who are competent may point out my error 
and thereby either furnish a basis upon which I may arrive at 
conclusions more satisfactory than hitherto, or better enable 
me to form a correct estimate of my own ignorance, the exist- 


i 
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Yet 


The Materialist does not, as I understand, claim to hav pos- 


itiv proof of his position—neither is it necessary he should— 
but arrives at his conclusions by a method of reasoning 
founded on what is known of the laws of nature. 
the Spiritualist not only enters the domain of logic, but sum- 
mons to his aid that which he believes to be proof of spirit 
existence. ; 


Whereas, 


What I write is not to enter the arena of debate. but is 
And I invoke criticism to . 


ence of which is my only apology for writing this article. 
For ages man has been insulted by a dogmatic demand that 


he should accept a priestly concocted belief labeled faith. 


Now that he has grown restless under such mockery of rea- 
son, he comes forward respectfully soliciting something more 
tangible. And should Spiritualists succeed in favoring him 
with absolute knowledge of continued existence they should, 
from my point of view, rank among the world's greatest bene- 
factors. . 

Christendom has suffered an intellectual famin under the 
reign of faith, The only wonder, and bearing the closest re- 
semblance to a miracle, is that even one good and sensible per- 
son exists to-day where “‘civilizing” Christianity has been, 
knowing, as we do, that for more than a thousand years the 
church was engaged in exterminating the noblest and best, and 
allowing the vicious and ignorant to survive and propagate their 
kind, genuin receptacles of faith, out and made to order. In 
view of the pernicious effects of faith, I think our Spiritualist 
brethren will indulge our skepticism and deal tenderly with 
us When we ask in 2 becoming manner proofs which will reach 
these remote regior s of the West. Though many of the ablest 
and best accept existing proofs, yet many to whom the same 
appellations apply do not, and ‘‘moral turpitude” cannot 
properly be assigned as a reason. One difficulty seems to be, 
the demonstrations so far hav been confined within too narrow 
limits, too much so to attain rapidly to universal conviction. 
It would seem, if spirits exist and can communicate with mor- 
tals, conclusiv evidence of the fact to all intelligent beings 
could be produced without denying mediums their prerogativ 
of fixed and prescribed conditions. We are bound in earth 
life by similar laws, and spirits being only human at best, I 
can see no improprioty in according the same to them. There- 
fore we shall not, as some writers hav done, demand proof to 
each individual. Also we will recognize the demand for fa- 
vorable conditions, and are willing mediums may remain in 
their cabinets, surrounded with every facility for thorough 
work, But we ask, not in a bigoted spirit, why can they not 
from these facts make their proofs of a universal character, 
and thereby reach the general public? Has not the telegraph 
operator stood at his post and compelled a skeptical world to 
acknowledge that man in his majesty can control electrio 
force? He has not convinced each individual separately, or 
only those who were able to visit his office. Many thousand 
‘individuals hav never seen a battery for charging a telegraph 
wire, or know anything whatever of the modus operandi. of 
telegraphy, yet are convinced of its truth, And why is this? 
The proof has been universal, and reached all aliko. If we all 
hay to await the slow process of spirit demonstration now go- 
ing on, quite presumably many will hav to await the reality. 
It is impossible for persons without means to visit a powerful 
medium hundreds of miles away. Even had they the means, 
and should they go, how are they to know but on returning 
home the first newspaper they pick up will contain intelli- 
gence of the exposure of tho very medium who had so benig- 
nantly placed their fect on the rock of agos? The exposure of 
mediums seems always in order. How are we to know but that 
in time all will meet like fates—especially when we seo me- 
diums high in their profession challenged to oxposure, and 
perfect silence prevail, Somo time sinco a kind of fointing, 
dodging effort was made to convince Mrs. Slenker. Had the 
scheme been carried through, and Elmina convinced, the 
world would not be. True, we should hay rejoiced that sho 
had received satisfaction as an individual, yet proof to her 
would not hav been proof to the world, no more so than proof 
to others had formerly been to her. Tho same may be said 
with reference to the long standing and almost forgotten 
Truesdell-Lacy test. 

The question arises, How is proof to be made which will 

reach all alike without disturbing the conditions under which 
alone spirits can communicate? I ask thoso who are sup- 
posed to know, in the cvent such a thing is possible, Is it 
not claimed spirits can and do transmit messages? If they 
can, hav they not, in a great measure. the same means at 
hand to carry conviction to the world that the electrician 
had in his sphero of action? When tho Jeannette for so many 
months was on her fatal voyage, and a world with batod 
breath awaiting even one authentic word from her, did not 
spirits lose one grand opportunity of demonstrating their ex- 
istence? Why not hav brought back a faithful report of that 
terrible voyage? Had their report sustained a verbatim com- 
parison with the ship's record when found, would not such ev- 
idence hav almost amounted to proof? Then did not con- 
siderations of humanity demand they should hav done so? 
Could not this hav been done without violating the condi- 
tions of spirit communion? Mediums could hav remained 
in the obscurity of their cabinets and awaited favorable con- 
ditions? To-day the Greeley expedition is somewhere within 
those terrible solitudes. Why not let us know something of it? 
I presume we will again hav to await the superhuman efforts of 
man to know its fate, when spirits without frosted ears, frozen 
fingers, or nipped toes could let us know all about it. 
If spirits can transmit private messages, why not intelligenco 
of a publio character, and thus furnish proof essentially the 
same to each and all? and, if always reliable, especially when 
coming from remote regions where any other fource of infor- 
mation would be impossible, certainly such evidence would 
hav weight. When Spiritualism succeeds in making a uni- 
versal demonstration of its claims to all intelligent persons, I 
shall contribute all my stock of pleasure to the common fund 
of joy over the triumph, Respectiully. Tuos. BURK. 
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Children's Corner. 


Edited by Migs Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And Ée his station iow or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


Grandfather’s Pocketbook. 


Grandfather’s pocketbook, faded and old! 
Years thresscore and ten hav over it rolled 
Since the day and the hour when it was new, 
And the sheen on it wore ita glossiest hue. 

Gray it is now with the touch of Time's fingers, 
The hard print of which on it still lingers. 


'Tis made of morocco, once shining and red; 

Grandfather bought it the day he was wed! 

He looked on its contents with little less pride 

Than he gazed on bis young and beautiful bride: 

For that he well knew would keep want from the 
door, 

And welcome would giv tothe weary and poor. 


"Tis ajoy to see this pocketbook old, 

With its cavernous cells for silver and gold; 

It brings to our mind the time far away, 

When greenbacks in darkness unconsciously lay; 
When sovy’reigns and guineas of genuin gold, 

And Spanish-milled dollars were made in a mold. 


Look! here's a letter, all blotted with tears, 
All yellow with age, and stained by the years! 
"Tis a love letter, and reads much the same 
As letters this day ofa similar name; 

It begins with, “My darling,” and telis of love 
As lasting as that of the powers above. 


’Tis addressed to grandmother’s maiden name, 


` and there is in it a shadow of blame 


That their wedding morn is 80 far away, 

(‘Twas just one year from the date to the day.) 

It tells that he rode sixty miles in a stage! 

And grandfather's name's at the end of the page. 


And see! here’s a lock of grandfather’s hair, 

As curling and black, as shining and fair, 

As when grandma's scissors clipped it from his 
head 

On his nineteenth birthday, when softly he said, 

“Take, Susan, I pray, the whole of my head!” 

And that was the way he asked her to wed. 


Here's their marriage paper, crumpled and torn; 
See where It was folded, bow it is worn! 

The year eighteen hundred, the ink was wet, 

Two years from the time my grandparents met, 
When they to each other gave hand and heart, 
To cherish and love Will death should them part. 


A sailor was grandpa, brave-hearted and bold, 
And fearless of danger, as oft I’ve been told; 
Hardy and activ, to all ports he went, 

And brief was the time that at home he spent, 
But blissful there were the hours that he passed, 
Though shadows of parting o’er them were cast. 


He sailed from Newport one bleak winter’s morn, 
Just as the day was caressed by the dawn. 
Grandmother's sweet lips he touched with a kiss, 
As he gave her the wallet, saying. ‘' Take this; 
There’s enough for all that you'll want to buy. 
Take caro of your bables—and, darling, good-bye! 


Of that ship and crew not the Flightest word, 

From that day to this, has ever been heard. 
Grandmother walted year out and year in, 

Till she grew gray-hatred, and faded, and thin; 
But the dear one came not her fond heart to cheer, 
And no tidings of him e’er did she hear, 


But one still night, as she quietly slept, 
Grandpa came in a dream, and over her wept; 
She saw, in her vision, his clothes dripping wet, 
And gently he told her that his sun had set; 

In his face, icy cold, clearly she read 

That his dear body forever was dead. 


Time brought to grandma offers of marriage, 

A house in town and a handsome carriage; 

But to each and al! grandma Said, ‘‘ Nay; 

In patience I'll wait the coming bright day 

When my low-roofed mansion is ready for me, 

And I trust in that time my husband to see.” 

And now she has gone, at eighty odd years, 

To the rest that she yearned for through misty 
tears; 

And I think tf there’s lifa on the other side, 

Grandpa has greeted his long-ago bride! 

And I know, itso, the perfect bliss given 

Compensates for the joy that here wasriven. 


The babies, two boys, are old men now, . 

And silver hair crosses each furrowed brow. 
Father, and grandfather, each has become, 

And their journey on earth ia now almost done; 
The shadows of twilight draw on apace, 

With stars shining bright on the bosom of space. 


Grandfather’s pocketbook, faded and old— 

Its leaves in reverence I tenderly fold; 

Aud I lay its treasures back in their place, 

Putting them up in their old-fashioned case— 

For ’mong the choicest things I hav and hold, 

Is grandfather’s pocketbook, faded and old. 
a 


A Grizzly. 

“Papa, what is a grizzly?” 

“A grizzly, my son, is a species of bear that 
inhabits the Rocky and Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains of the West.” 

“ Papa, did you ever see a grizzly? If you 
hay, tell me about him, will you?” 

“ The grizzly is the largest and most fero- 
cious of all the bear tribe. His fur is of a dark 
brown color, thickly interspersed with white 
hairs, which giv him a grizzled appearance; 
hence his name, He grows to be nine feet in 
length, and frequently attains the weight of 


‘| cabin door, and as Bruin made his last 


one thousand pounds. Although his claws are 


six inches long and hisstrength prodigious, his | between the sheep-fold and the cabin revealed gs and Liberal and Spiritualistie Societies in the ` 


great weight prevents him from climbing trees, 
as the black bear does. The grizzly bear will 
attack man or beast at sight, fears nothing, and 
being very hard tokill isregarded by the hunter 
as his most formidable enemy and his most 
precious prize. The Indian brave who can 
wear g necklace of grizzly’s claws, having slain 
the bear himself, is regarded by his admirers 
as the bravest of the brave, and honored ac-| 
cordingly.” 

“ Papa, tell me a story about grizzlies, will 
you?” 

‘* A true one or a make believe?” 

**A true one, of course. I like those best. 
Made-up stories are too much like the Sunday- 
school books that Amy Linton reads—wishy- 
washy stuff that you can’t depend on. I like 
something that I can believe and learn some- 
thing from.” © 

“All right, my boy. I will gratify you. 
When your grandfather was a young man he 
had a friend named David Huber, who studied 
medicin, and when gold was discovered in Cal- 
ifornia by Captain Sutter in 1849, Doctor Huber 
left the old Keystone state and went to Cali- 
fornia in search of the shiny metal. Butshovel- 
ing gravel and rocking the ‘long tom’ were 
not congenial employments for the doctor.” 

“ Papa, what’s a long tom ?” 

“A long tom was a kind of rudé cradle with 
a slatted bottom, employed by the early miners 
of California to wash gravel and separate the 
gold from it. Doctor Huber practiced medicin 
for some time, but finally determined to turn 
shepherd. So he went up into the foot-hills 
that skirt the Sierra Nevada mountains, built 
him a substantial log cabin, and stocked his 
ranch with sheep. During the day the sheep 
were allowed to run at large, but at night they 
were carefully housed in order to protect them 
from the wild beasts that infest the country. 
One beautiful moonlight night the doctor 
thought he heard a disturbance among the 
sheep, so he jumped out of bed, and without 
waiting to take down his gun, or even dress 
himself, ran out to the pen, and sprang 
lightly over the log fence surrounding the 
sheep-fold and found himself face to face with 
a huge grizzly, contentedly making a meal on 
a slain sheep. Not wishing to share Mr. Griz- 
zly’s nocturnal repast or cultivate a close ac- 
quaintance, the doctor, without even begging 
pardon for the intrusion, sprang back over the 
fence and ran toward the house at the top of 
his speed. But Ephraim—as the hunters call 
the grizzly—felt insulted and determined to 
punish the doctor for his meddlesomeness, so 
with mouth open, growling ferociously, and 
with surprising agility he followed closely 
upon the doctor’s heels. Finding himself 
closely pursued, and having no means of de- 
fense, the doctor grabbed a picket from the 
garden fence and wheeling round ran it down 
Bruin’s throat, whose jaws closed like a steel 
trap, biting off the picket and chewing the of- 
fending piece into bits. In the mean time, the 
doctor having sprung aside, the bear spat out 
the unpalatable medicin and returned open- 
mouthed to the charge as before. Again the 
doctor administered a full dose of piquet de 
jardine, and sprang aside to await the effect.” 

“What is piquet de jardine?” x 

“« Well, my boy, doctors are generally very 
learned men, and having a reputation to sus- 
tain they giv their medicin foreign. names to 
enhance its value, and pique de jardine is 
French for ‘a picket off the garden fence.’ 
But as the bear was not an educated one, and 
had never been to ‘Yhrrup,’ the effect was lost 
upon him. He regarded the medicin asa com- 
mon American product and rejected it scorn- 
fully. But as ‘desperate cases require desper- 
ate remedies, the doctor continued to press 
the picket upon the bear’s attention until the 
supply became exhausted. Gradually the 
doctor had worked his way toward the 


charge he gave him the stump of the picket 
as a last hope. The bear’s long and heavy 
body went plowing past the cabin some 
distance, and before he could stop and turn 
around the doctor sprang into the recess formed 
by the ends of the logs at the door, and as he 
was shielded by the shadow the grizzly on turn- 
ing around passed the door without seeing him 
and ran back to the sheep-fold. The doctor, 
who had been too busy to think of danger, now 
became thoroughly frightened, and, springing 
into the cabin, closed and barred the door, 
jumped into bed, and remained there till after 
sunrise the next morning. He then peeped 
cautiously out and his eye caught sight of his 
gun quietly reposing on the hooks over the 
door. In his excitement the night before he 
had entirely forgotten that he possessed such 
a valuable piece of property. But now it was 
too late to use it, as the sheep thief had taken 
his departure, carrying his booty with him. 


you cannot see me. 
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‘An examination next morning of the ground 


furrows in the soft ground as though a plow 
drawn by a yoke of oxen had done duty there 
during the night. This was evidently the re- 
sult of the bear's efforts to check his speed and 
wheel his unwieldly body when the agil doctor 
had dodged him. Years afterward the doctor 
enjoyed many a hearty laugh as herelated how 
he performed the ‘wizard dance’ by moon- 
light, while the music was‘furnished by a griz- 
zly.” H. H, 


8 
Our Puzzle Box. 


1. ; 
CHARADE. __ 
There is a man in England old, 
_ A giant both in mind and mold— 
Now hear what by his Name is told: 


And first behold a spilce-tipped staff 
To stir John Bull up like a calf; 
Then follows something like a laugh! 


That laugh is yet at law’s expense! 
Such is my whole’s divided sense, 
And such the hist’ry of events. 


But lights prophetic on me beam, 
A change comes o'er my certain dream, 
And Right and Law shall be supreme! 


Irwin, Iowa. J. K. P. BAKER. 


2. 
COMPOUND REVERSIBLE CHARADES. 
1. A modern writer’s Name f 
Place upon the list of fame; 
If but a ‘portion on” you write 
All that Name appears in sight; 
T£ reversed you read it fair 
You will fiad it is “no snare.” 
Kind of heart and free from strife, 
Yet by his aid I took a Life, 
The Life of—well, if you but bring 
2. His Name engraved upon a ring, 
And read it backward, you'll discover 
“Tat” lover—a true lover— 
And such he ever was, you ll find, 
The Friend and Lover of mankind. 


Trwin, Iowa, J. K. P, BAKER. 


3. 
RIDDLE, 


Inm all around you. You can feel me, but 
What is my name? 


4, 
CROSSWORD. 

In certain, not in sure; 
In rich, not in poor; 
In island, not in bay; 

. In clover, not in hay; 
In apple, not in plum; 
In organ, not in drum; 
In froth, notin scum; 

My whole is a Western city. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of 11 letters. 

My 5, 10, 7, is not in the post; F 

My 10, 4, 3, 8, 1, is what gladdens the eye of 
desert travelers. 

My 6, 10, 7, is an interrogation. 

My 2, 11, 8, 10, 5, is our safety. . 

My 1, 4, 9, 10, 11, is a race of people. 

My whole is the name of one of our most val- 


` F. W. COLLINS. 


6. 

ENIGMA, 
I am composed of 11 letters. 
My 4, 5, 7, 8, is not written. 
My 11, 7, 2, is a tropical vegetable. 
My 2, 7, 1, 8, is what we expect each day. 
My 1, 6, 7, 8, 11, is a country of Europe. 
My 3, 7, 8, 10, is used by brewers. 
My whole is what most people hope for. 
Idaho Springs, Col. F. W. Coutays. 


7. 
Make a square and divide it into 9 blocks, 
thus: 


and put numbers in them so that they will add 
lengthwise, crosswise, and kittercorn ered both 
ways 11 4-7, and hav no two numbers of the 
same value. R. R. Gare. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
MARCH 8TH. 

8 1-2. 

. KITCHEN. 

. COAL OIL. 

. BEDSTEAD. 

. TIDE. 

. CARACK, from carus, a wagon, because it 

carries much, as if it were a carrus marinus, 

a large ship of burden. K is called “ pork’s 

tail” because it is the last letter of the word 

pork, and for a similar reason it is said to be at 

the stern of carack. 
T. SIX. 


VOLTAIRE IN EXILE: 


His Life and Works in France 
and Abroad. 


(England, Holland, Belgium, Prussia. Switzerland), and 
unpublished letters of Voltaire and Mme. 
Du Chatelet. 


BY BENJAMIN GASTINEAU, 


Price, Seventy-five cents. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 
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‘| League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. 
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8EY Graves, author of the World’s Sixteen 
Crucified Saviors; The Bible of Bibles, 
and Biography of Satan. Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1. 

Bible of Bibles; or, Twenty-seven 
Divine Revelations, contuining a descrip- 
tion of twenty-seven bibles and an expo- 
sition of two thousand biblical errors in 
science, history, morals, religion, and 
general events, Also a delineation of the 
characters of the principal personages of 
the Christian Bible and an examination 
of their doctrines. Price, $2. 

Biography of Satan; or, a Historical 
Exposition of the Devil and lis Flery De- 
mains. Price, 35 cents. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 
A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUBE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 


Price 10 cents. For sale at this office, 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA, 
INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


By FREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations. 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address _. THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York, 


Poetry. 


See 
A Reply 

TO MISS SUSAN H. WIXON’S BEAUTIFUL LINES, “ HEBE 
AND Now.” 


Of all our thoughts which crowd into a life, 
Of all our joys and pleasures, or of pain, 

The one thing uppermost, and ever rife, 
Is, sha)l we an immortality attain ? 


‘Co know is what engages every thought— 
To conquer error, and develop mind. 

Then shall we say that all this work is naught? 
And, dying, leave the world and all, so blind ? 


Shall we dissolve to elemental states, 
And be dumb matter, o'er and o'er again, 
' To feed the bodies or the brains of apes? 
Why not liy on to feed the brains of men? 


How can I comfort take in the “ here and now,” 
When o’er my soul hangs an impending fate? 
How can ignorance contentment know, 
When life’s arcana I may peretrate? 


‘The school-boy worries on with slates and books, 
His aching head attests his honest mind, 

A puzzling problem seen in all his looks 
To got the answer which he seeks to find. 


But does he giv it up, and try no more, 
And say, ‘I’ve done my very best, I trow! 

My brain I’ve racked until it’s tired and sore! 
I’) rest and take my comfort, “here and now?” 


Or see the men, a Newton or Laplace, 
Or Kepler, whose telescopic visions rare, 
Nature’s grand reaims taught us how to trace, 
And learn of those celestial regions there. 


Did such seek pleasure in the ‘‘here and now,” 
And make no struggle for immortal fame? 

Nor weave a wreath for manhood’s noble brow, 
Nor teach us how a noble manhood came? 


© Shall any problem which the mind can ask, 
Or any thoughts concerning llte or death, 
Deter from the stupendous task 
To answer—e’on with the latest breath? 


I've known the gates of glory open wide 

To dying man, whose vision then but came, 
The angel sister standing by his side, 

Who bade himcome, and called him by his name 


With tears of joy, and looks angelic, she 
Brought others to his humble dying couch, 
And then, with clairvoyant vision, he 
Could see them all, and sense their gentle touch. 


His aged father came, and many more 

Whom he knew not while on this mortal side, 
With cheerful faces, from the angelic shore 

¥o help him o'er the vasty deep to ride, 


And with a smile, a8 only death can giv, 
He said, ‘‘My friends! to all I bid adieu; 

I’ve seen the grand and glorious ‘ other side;’ 
Of heaven I’ve had a grand and glorious view. 


No words I need on matter or on mind, 
No canting priest to guide me on to rest, 

Hls dogmas, rituals, and creeds, I find 
The angels smile at,as but a cruel jest. 


The soul livs on, as Matter most refined, 
The body, but the germ of mortal clay, 
It dies, and to its mother earth returns, 
While I with spirits fiy to realms away.”’ 
With peace he closed his mortal eyes in death, 
A mind full conscious of the “ when and how,” 
He taught us with his gasping, dying breath, 
That {mmortallty is here and now. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., Feb. 23. J, R. PERRY. 


Couldn’t Understand. 
Opie Read in Arkansaw Traveler. 

For some time young Mulkittle has been 
very studious, under the learned superintend- 
ence of Miss Patesmore, an old maid who 
stands in great favor with the minister’s fam- 
ily. The other evening, when thelamp in Mr. 
Mulkittle’s study had been lighted, prepara- 
tory to heavy work on a new sermon, entitled, 
by an original flash, ‘The Fall of Man,” the 
good man entered, arranged his papers, and 
mused: ‘Yes, for some time I hav contem- 
plated a sermon on this subject, something, I 
think, that under my observation has never 
been clearly done. The fall of man, by all re- 
ligionists, is taken for granted, and too little 
effort to explore the case has been made,” 

The youngster entered. 

“ Why aren't you at your books, my son? I 
am much pleased with the progress you are 
making, and J hope that you will giv me no 
cause for changing my opinion.” 

“T want to talk to you,” the boy replied. 

‘‘Well,” turning from the desk, ‘you are 
old enough, and hav studied enough within 
the past five or six months, to talk sensibly. I 
hav just started to write a sermon on the ‘Fall 
of Man.” 

“Isaw him when he fell!” he exclaimed, in 
the light of sudden recollection. ‘‘He was 
walkin’ along on the other side of the street, 
an’ slipped up an’ cum down, cur-bim! Ma 
told you, didn’t she?” . 

‘You don’t understand me. I do not mean 
any man you may hav seen fall. I mean the 
tall of the first man—the fall that caused all 
our suffering.” 

“How did he fall ?” 

“He was told, you understand—for you hav 
often received instructions on this point—not 
to eat certain fruit—” 

“ An’ he fell out of the tree?” 


“Oh, no. Eve, his wife, gave him the fruit, 
and when he ate it—” 
“It knocked him down?” 


“ Look here. I don’t see that study improves 


you in the least. You hav heard the story of 
creation time and again, and—” 

* I thought it was the truth.” 

“Tt is the truth.” 

“Then how can it be a story?” 

“No, according to your construction of 
story, it is not one. A great many disputes 
hay arisen in regard to the tempting of Eve by 
the devil. Satan, as intelligent men under- 
stand the recital, was formerly an angel, thrown 
out of heaven.” 

“ Why did they throw him out?” 

“ Because,” scratching his head, “he was 
unwilling to acknowledge the supreme power 
of God. He wanted to overthrow the. great 
ruler and become a ruler himself. This led to 
a war. Satan and his band were defeated and 
cast down to hell.” 

“Did they fight?” 

“Yes, they fought with flaming swords.” 

“ Did any of them get killed ?” 

“Oh, no; they were not human, and there- 
fore could not die.” 

“ Did Satan get scared?” 

‘Yes, for he was driven out.” 

“ But if they couldn’t kill him, what made 
him get scared ?” 

“ We don’t really know that he was scared, 
but at any rate he was driven down to hell. 
This was before man was made. After the 
creation of man, Satan saw him in the garden 
of Eden, enjoying himself, and was deter- 
mined to work-his downfall; so he left the in- 
fernal regions and went to the garden of 
Eden.” 

“Did God know when he left?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“And did he know that Satan wanted to 
hurt Adam ?” 

‘Most assuredly, for he had warned Adam 
against him.” 

“ Did God love Adam ?” 

“Yes, for Adam was made in the Lord’s 
image.” 

“Then, why didn’t the Lord scare Satan 
away ?” 

“You are getting into your old foolish habit 
again. The more I try to teach you the more 
foolish you become. Satan told Eve that she 
was blind, but that if she would eat of the for- 
bidden fruit, her eyes would be opened.” She 
believed Satan and ate of the fruit, and gave 
it to Adam, who also ate. Suddenly they dis- 
covered that they were naked—” 

“ Didn’t they know it before?” 

“No, for when they ate the fruit their eyes 
were opened and—” 

“ Satan told’em the truth, didn’t he?” ` 

‘*Go on away, now,” said Mr. Mulkittle, in- 
dignantly. ‘You are old enough to hav bet- 
ter sense than to ask such silly questions.” 

“ But the fruit done just what he said it 
would do.” 

“ Go on, or TIl paddle you with my slipper. 
You are too young to understand, but your 
youth does not. protect you against just pun- 
ishment. Go on!” As the reverend gentle- 
man reached for his slipper, the youngster, 
perplexed at his own inability to understand, 
left the room. 


at te 
Primitiv Christianity in the West. 
BRIDGEPORT, loway, March third ateen aty fore. 
Mx. Eprror: Ive bin away holedin a per- 
tracted meetin, over at Hells kitchen. its the 
wust place in this country, and we concluded, 
after a grate deel uv prayer and communein 
with the lord, that wede establish a church 
there, under the ospises uy the church uv 
Hopple. akordinly, we went over there, en 
mas, as it ware, and cut the logs and razed it 
in wun day. We bilt it with fore corners tu it, 
becoz the erth hez fore corners, and hosses hez 
fore legs. in fact, all kind uv fore legged ani- 
mels hez fore legs. and we put the chimbly at 
the northeast corner becoz Solaman’s temple 
wuz begun at the northeast corner, and while 
we warm the Soles of Sinners with the Gospel 
uv crist, the fire-place will warm their bodies. 
the populashun is mostly maid up of hoss 
theves and lude wimmen, and weve had a ter- 
rible time to git up a interest in the meetin. 
we commenst on Saturday nite, and on Sunday 
we had three fites and a hoss race rite in the 
church, but we told em wede cum tu stay, and 
they sed they dident keer a dum how long we 
staid ez long ez we dident steel nuthin. this 
we cunsiderd a insult tu the coz, but Bruther 
Hopple advized peece at anny price, so we kep 
on & preechin, and a exortion uv em tu cum tu 
crist. at last the preechin uv the wimmen, 
espechely mine, semed tu atract em. fust wun, 
and then another, and at last the hole croud 
cum, and a pack uv hounds follered, and when 
wede sing, them hounds wood jine in the cor- 
us; and it wood hav dun yure Sole good tu hey 
heerd the musick, 


At fust thade laff at us, but we seed we 
wuz & gainin’ ground. We node the holey 
sperrit waz there ef they dident. We could 
see they ware a mellerin’ up, little bi little, 
and when they cumenct to ask us home with 
em to eat, we node wede soon git the under 
holts on em, and shore enuf at the end uv the 
second weak, bi previous agreement, Sister 
Hopple tuck one corner and Sister Smith 
anuther, and Sister Slocum and me the other 
two, and after a powerful sermon from each 
corner Brother Hopple riz up in the middle 
uv the house and commenct a singin ‘‘Cum tu 
Jezes jist now,” and uv coarse the fore corners 
jined in the corus, and the hole pack an 
hounds jined in with us, and jist ez the mud 
began tu fall out in the cracks between the 
logs Gideon Pate riz up and ast fer prairs, 
bellerin like a caff. And as he iz a leader uv a 
gang uv thieves the uthers soon follered him, 
and we had tu thro the benches out uv dores 
so they cood hav a chance tu rassel with the 
sperrit, and fer about six hours we wuz all 
mixed up in a pile on the flore so that we 
cood hardly tell which from tother. And sich 
shoutin and singin and huggin and kissin and 
prayin I reckon haint ben seen sence the day 
uv Penty Cost. The sisters each tuk one uv 
these wicked men into our special keepin, and 
the bruthers each rasseled with a fallen wo- 
man, You see we cood hav more effect that 
way, and were lurnt bi experience that a wo- 
man can handel a man at a revival better 
than wun man kin handel anuther man. 

Bruther Hopple calls this strategy, and i 
gess it is, for it works offal nice. i hed the 
plesure uy assistin in the baptism uv that hole 
naberhood (except the hounds), and they wuz 
thare a sittin on the icea-shiverin and a-watchin 
there masters and mistresses ez they cum up 


‘out uv the water kivered with glory and ice- 
cickles, and singin “thur is a fountin filled | 


with blood,” and so forth. i fele ez tho i must 
cloze this interestin letter, and in duen it i fele 
ez tho i owe to the reeders uv yure paper the 
follerin butifull lines. i cumpozed em last 
nite after the metein clozed. our metein hez 
bin such a suckcess that i fele ez wun inspired, 
and at sich times the poetry jist fairly runs rite 
out uv me. 
The Pot uv glory’s bilein 
In the fiyur place uv hell, 
And the dinner uv Salvashun, 
That the Cristian luvs so well, 
Will sune be on the tabel, 
All a-smokin with the breth 
Uv our Lord and Savior Jezes, 
Hoo will save our soles frum deth. 
Your sister in Crist, 
Reverunt Miss ABAGIL SPARES, 
Perfeshunal Evanjelist. 


ORTHODOX HASH; 


WITH 
CHANGE OF DIRT. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR, 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 


1 A Word from the Cook.—2 Choice Bits for the 
Hash.—3 Seasoned with Satan to the taste,— 
4 The Chopping-Knife.—5 Hash, First 
Course,—6 Hash, Second Course,— 

7 Hash. Third Course.—8 Change 
of Diet, First Course,—9 
Change of Diet, Sec- 
ond Course. 

By WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 

. Author of 
THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 


Price, 10 Cents. The Truth Seeker. 


Health in the Household, 


HYGIENIC COOKERY. 


By SUSANNA W. DODDS, M.D. 


Qne large 1amo volume, 600 pages, extra cloth or oil- 
cloth binding, price $2.00. 


Tue object of this work is to enable health-seekers, 
and those who would eat for life and for strength, to 
furnish their tables with food that is wholesome, and 
at the same time palatable. 

Part Finer, giving The Reason Why,” 
contains the pilosophy of nutrition, the constituent 
elements of varions articles, and their relative valnes, 
and the reasons for some articles being better than 
others. 

Par Sxconp, the ** Hygienic Dietary,’ gives 
directions for the preparation of food, recipes for 
cooking, etc., in what the anthor considers a etrictly 
healthful manner. 

Pant Tarp, ‘t The Compromise, containing 


directious for preparing food, not strictly in accordance |- 


with the Hygienic way, but in such a manrer as to 
render it more plain and healthfnl than it is ordinarily 
found. 

Undoubtedly the best and most practical Family 
Cook-Book published, aud will contribute very much 
toward the promotion of Health in the Housebold. 

AGENTS WANTED, to whom special terms will be 
given. Copies sent by mall, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, For terms address 

THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


JAMES ASHMAN, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

J. E. BURB, 449 Main street, Hartford, Ct. 

W. B. Coors, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto,Can, 

D. F. Kesar, Park City, Utah. 

FERDINAND Pristur, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. F. Reypounn, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. J. H. Ruones, 505 1-2 No.8th st., Phila., Pa. 

A. M. Srevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny 
City, Pa. ; 

Mrs. Ermina D. SLENKER, Snowville, Va. 

D. Woor, 620 No. 5th st., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. S. MansrwLD, Tucson, Arizona, : 

A. Brrenz, 140 Montgomery st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

JosePH Marsu, Northampton, Mass. 


Cumas. ©. Conurnn, 123 Essex st., Lawrence, 


Mass. ; 
M. V. Tuomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 
8. B. Wricut, 385 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 


Tuo’s Foreman, 1414 Chicago st., Omaha, Neb f 


S. D. Moorz, Adrian, Mich. Box 465. 


Dr. J. L. Yoru, San Jose, Cal. 

0. S. Rowury, Jackson, Mich. 

Josrra L. Anprew, Liberal, Mo. 

E. Kerru, Animas City, Col. . 
Cuartes Warrs & Co., London, England. 
A, Arwoop, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Curis. Brown, Burlington, Kan.’ 

A. Erwin, Lebanon, Oregon. 

GEoRaE Lonerorp, 25 Otter st., Phila., Pa. 
B. F. Hyzanp, Corvallis, Oregon. 


The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news deal- 
ers upon application, 


ARVIN'S 


We ; 
HAVE KC PATEN MpROVEMENTS 
NOT FOUND IN} 
IOT FOUND IN TER MAKESO) 


THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


SE WHO 
BY THOS DESIRE 710 SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 


MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broapway N.Y. ` 
623 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE, 


Its Scientific Solution 


WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 


THE SABBATH, 


_ BY M. FARRINGTON. 

A thorough examination and refutation of the claims o 
Sabbatarians who are trying to foist npon the country 
their holy day by. unconstitutional legal enactments. The 
anthor shows by.an appeal not only to the facta us they 
exist in the nature of things, bus by reference to the 
Bible, tbe writings of distinguished Yuistoriane and the- 
ologians of past ages that Sunday is no more holy tban 
Saturday. Price 10cents. Forsale at this ottice 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles, — 


Price, 20 cents. g 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 
By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 

principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 

inculcates moral duties and human rights from a 

standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 


The Gods. 


In five lectures 
poldt,” * Thomas Paine.’ 
tics and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Including, * Liberty for Man, Woman, and Chiid;' 
? 4 The Declaration of Independence,’ About Farming 
in Illinois” “The Great Banquet,” “ The Rey. Alexan- 
der Clark,” “The Past Rises before Me Like a Dreum,’* 
and “A Tribnte to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. Q. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


com prising, “The Gods,” “ Hum- 


Paper, 50- 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 


per, 25 cents. 


Addreas THE TRUTH SEEKER 


88 Clinton Place, New York. 


viduality,”’ and " Here. 


LADIES’ MAGNETIO JAUKET. Price, $18. 


pene oe eo serene Be me 


THE EUREKA : 


MAGNETIG CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FuRM OF DISEASE 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $100. 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 


EVERY PAIR 


letter or in person free of charge. Seud 
for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to í 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


) 324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 


Cincinnata Ohio 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced that our claims are correct tu every particular 


and that your allments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDICIN. 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION: 
Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in 
One Week. 


OINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 

Du. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hay received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
tlicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIO CLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
salso, been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hay suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hay experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hay in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hay your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
asure cure, Yours respectfully, 

WM. H. CLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA inthe same 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
tor the time being. 


THESE APPLIANOES ARE 


Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBUNG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
DE. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir; After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIC VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon asI put on the 
MAGNETIC VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 

bouñded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady: 


who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 
OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
DE. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Olothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 


I hav since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report | 266th Edition. 


Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 

This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


again soon, 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would saye her life, and the chances 


were as 9 to 1 against recovery. 
medicin since putting on the appliances, 
for you; it will pay you, 


In four months’ time. she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 
Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882, 


THE TRUTH SEEKE 


H 22,` 1884. 
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OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 


JEWELRY STORE, 


ROCHELLE, ILL., 


Over 100 Gold Watches, ranging in value from $30 
to $400, instock continually, Silver Watches, Chains, 
Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, Earrings, 
etc.; also Silver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy 
Goods in proportionate large quantities. A fine 3- 
ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $8. A fine +-ounce 
Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11 Jewels, 
Quick Train, dust-proof Movement, $16.50 (retails 
everywhere for $22 to $25). Best 4-ounce Case, Stem 
Winder, Fyll (15) Jeweled Watch, patent Regulator, 
$25. A Ladies’ Good, Solid Goig Elgin Stem-Winder, 
$25. The same, heavier and 14 karat, $35. All 26 
percent below regular prices, A Chronograph, 1-4 
secon Horse-Timer, and t“ Fly-Back,’’ in Heaviest 
18 Karat Case, $175. A Double Chronograph for tim- 
ing two horses, or double record, a fifth second, best 
in the world, $200. Also * Repeaters,” striking 
hours, quarters, and minutes, $100 less than Broad. 
Way prices. Ladies’ Watches ornamented witb 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 
Flowers, Peacock in Rubies and Diamonds, Varie- 
gated Colored Gold, Embossed Birds and Flowers, 
Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, ete., ete, 
No finer goods at Tiffany’s, N. Y. 

Send me a check for amount you desire to pay for 
a Watch or other goods, describe as near as possible, 
andI will send prepaid to any part of the United 
States, and refund cash on demand if not entirely satis- 
factory. I please all, and hundredsof my customers 
cheerfully testify to tne fact. Refer to Rochelle 
National Bank, and Brothers Remsburg and Follett. 
The latter says in his “ Catalog of the Life Members 
of the State Liberal League:” ‘I stepped over to ses 
Otto Wettstein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. 1 
found him up to his ears in business, selling and 
sending off goods. His large jewelry store is truly 
marvelous for a town the size of Rochelle. I would 
advise all of our Liberal friends who are in want of 
anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they 
will make a greatsaving by so doing.” Correspond- 
ence solicited, 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


Warranted. - 


CHEAPEST 


and best in the world. 
None as good, and pure. 
Buy direct from the Grower. 
Expr. or Postage paid to you. 
20000 Gardeners buy and plant my 
Seeds. My uew beautiful illustra- 
ied Garden Guides cost me $2000. 
FREE to everybody. Seeds at 3e. 

n er pkt. Cheap as dirt by oz. & 1b. 
Send your address for prettiest FREE BOOK 

printed. R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Il. 


PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID 


KNOW THYSELF. a 


6% 


A Great Medical Wark on Manhood! 


DR. FELLOWS 


a isa regularly educat- 
A ` ed and legally quali- 
- fied physician, and 
the most successful, 
as his practice will 
prove. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseuses 
of the Sexual Or 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
SPER MATORRHG@A 
and IMPOTENOY 
as the result of gelte 
abuse in youth and 
A sexual excesses in ma- 
§ turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual 
À i SSS power,rendering mar- 
riage improper and unhappy, etc,, are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days, 
NO 8fTOMAOH MEDIOIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, Which is entirely un- 
known to the Medieal profession. Send three %cent 
stamps for his “Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J., and say where you saw this advertisment, 


AIN 


From the Ironclad Age. 


“Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage,” ly3 


‘UF TURES GUREUS 


tay Medical Compound and Improved 
lustio Supporter 'Trogs tn from 30 to 
90 days, Reliable references given, Bend 
daray for circuiar, and say in what pa 


per 
yeti bats my cdeerfeement. Address Oph. 


W. A. Goliaga Smithville,deterna Gy, WS, 


God and the State 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 


Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R., TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
62 pages, octavo. Price lécents. Address, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
38 Olinton Place, New York, 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF COLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss BUBAN 
II. WIxon, Becond edition, Price, $1.25, ‘This very 
excellent work for youug masters und misses, bas 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at u reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage, ‘Chis new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds very much to the value of the 
volume. 


PLAIN KOME TALK, 


, EMBRAOING 
Medical Common Sense. 
BY E M D. 
Thila book la a plain talk about the Luman eyetem, the 


. B. FOOTE, 
nsbitsof men and womon, the causes and prevention of 
Jiscuse, our sexual relations und social natures. It fa med- 
(cal common senge applied to causes, prevention, and care 
of chronic diseases, the natural relations of men and 


DE. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
‘aire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of 8t. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian Tumor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the Knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, When my attention was called to the @ureka Magnetic Appltances. Asa drowning man 
will catch ata straw, 80 did I catch at this faint hope ofacure. Four months ago I purchased ajsuitzof 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu-. i 

mor, which had extended eutirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less trom day to day, until now I am 
as Well ad I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hay not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are uow regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone sufferiug as I hav, belleving 2 

that they will do all and more than you claim for them, I remain, 
Gratefully yours, Mus. MABRY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are-not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. - 


PRICE LIST. 


-Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 
.Gentlemen’s Belts - ~- + 6,00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts,- - 6.00 


Sciatic Appliances,each, - - 
Leg ‘Belts, each, - - 5 


Berman -it .. £8 
ristlets, each, - =- =- : Dy. 
Sleeping Caps = «= = = 4,00 y 
Ladies ackot - = ~ 18,00 y 


Gentlemen’s Vests, 
Superfine Insoles, - =- >» 1.00 
Children’s garments upon application. 


wW 


Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 


if they are not as represented in every respect. If youare uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best sulted to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magneticquality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all theothers. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head.. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


on ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being buta trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and We will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


ogg for fu; Informatio: DR. L. TENNEY, 
aanrem er ae Race Street, cor, Ith Street, Cincianati,o. 


women to exch other, society, loye, marriage, parentage 
ete. Embellished with two nuudred Mustrutiona, Price 
81.50. Bold at THE TRUTH BEKKER office. 

88 Clinton Plu ce, N 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex: 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua- 
ble. 8o found by the author, whose experience for 
28 years is such as probably never botore fell to the 
lotof any physician, 800 pages, bound In beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, {ull gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every seuse—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—thun any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re. 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National M 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers 


DE TY ANALYZED. 


CHE DEVIL’S DEFENSE. 


By Col. Jonn R. Kelso, A.M. 


Not since Hudibras has cnore been such damagin, 
blows given to these old myths and fubles. The colone 
hus made the sacredness of the scriptures appear as ab- 
burd es Cervantes møde that of the knights of the age of 
chivalry. The sing lar audacity with which he attack, 
the foundatious of Christianity shows the earnestness of 
his own convictions in regard to its tubulous origin.—L 


This book should beread by the young for lusty Hutchison, 1 
tion, and by the affiloted for relief. It will ben Address THK TRUTH SERKER, 
all.— London Lancet. Price, $1.50. 38 Clinton Place, New York, 


There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardJan, 
instructor, or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Chronic and obstinate diseases hav baft- 
fied the skill of all other physcians RE AL a 


SKETOH OF THE. 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SALADIN. 


(W. STEWART ROSS.) 


specialty. Such treated successtuily A very Interesting biography of aremarkable man 
without an instance of failure. THYSEL p Price 10 contas. Address, 
1yr48 ` THE TRUTH AREKER. 


TUE CHEAPEST WORK EVLR gsSUED! 
—'T HB 


a WORLD'S CYCLOPEDIA 


——AND LIBRARY OF— 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


This valuable voluing gives seeurate and concise Information, arranged 
for rendy reference ann 
Anatomy. Botany, Mineralo 
Architecture, Chemistry, Medieine 
‘| Artea tirye, (Meineceriype, Physiatagy, 
Astvonony Education, Philosophy, 
J Arts and Sciences, Geography, Religion, 
Bisgraphy, Geology, Saturad 
|| Biblical Ijternture, Governments, History, 
Cities nod Powns-o7] History, Law, 
the World, Horticulture, Commerce, 
| tixploration & fraveis | Liternture, Mythology, 
Bectesiastical History j MEechanie: Languages, &o 
It contains over 200 pages, 60,000 Re cos nud 1,200 Luatraciona, 
nnd is the best and most popular Cyclopedia forall classes and conditons 
ever published. Agents Wanted to take orders tor this 


INDISPENSABLE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Sampla Caples will be rent for examination, by mall, post-paid for 
ONE DOLLAR, — Address, 


World Mf’ g Co, 122 Nassau Street, New York 
Agents for the WORLD'S CYCLOPEDIA 


And to getat once Brisk, Energetic and Successful Workers, we have decided to give 


$ i 0 0 0 C AS H To the Agent who orders the most 
3 


Cyclopedias before JUNE 1st, 1884. 
We offer such extraordinary Induces 
ments” that Agents cannot fail to earn from $100 to $300 per month. We wil! also divide cquully 
Between the ten persons who send the ten next 


1 000 CASH largest orders before JUNE 1st, 188-4, We will 
9 i cend u samplo Cyclopedia by mit, to any address for ONE 
BOLLAR. If you donot find the Crelopedia worth the money wo will refund the cash, Every agent wil reullze 
Handsome Profits on all orders rent uid the most energetic will receive the $2,000.06 Cash Premiums 


named above in addition to all other commissions, Send One Dollar at once tor sample Cyelopedia 
and Confidential Terms to Agents. We have deposited $2,000.00 cash with JOHN F, PHILLIPS & Co., 
4i Park Row, New York, to be given as above. John F. Phillips & Co. are the authorized New York Agents of the 
New YORK TRIBUNE. and have puarantecd the pubiishers of tho Tribune. that the cash will be zivenag above advertised. 


be vent to tbe World Manufacturing Co. 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


pe sent vo the 
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7 Gems of Lhonght. 


MAN may be regarded as-an epitome of all that is 
below him in the scale of animal life; and he is en- 
dowed with passions and selfish qualities which, if 
yielded to, not only interfere with the happiness of 
others, but also with his own. Itis man’s preroga- 
tiv to draw from existence all the happiness that is 
possible, but this is not done by yielding to the voice 
of passion, nor by following the tastes which end in 
excesses that militate agalnst his physicaland men- 
tal health, and mustresult in pain and unhappiness. 
—D. M. Bennett. : 


MORAL courage is unquestionably, if the most 
manly, certainly the rarest of the social virtues. The 
most venerated traditions and institutions of society, 
and even some of the kindliest and most finely- 
fibered affections, are not in a few cases arrayed 
against its exercise, and in such cases, to speak 
the truth boldly requires a combination of determi- 
nation and of tact, of which not every man is capa- 
ble. There are occaslons when a man must 
speak boldly, and even at the risk of plucking tbe 
beard of fair authorlty somewhat rudely. If he 
does not do so he is a coward and a poltroon, and not 

“the less so because he has nine hundred and ninety- 
nine lily-livered followers at his black,—Blackie’s 
Self- Culture, 


THE lazy, the dissipated, and the fearful should 
patiently see the activ and the bold pass them in 
their course. They must bring down their preten- 
sions to the ievel of their talents. Those who bay 
not energy to work must learn to be humble, and 
sh ould not vainly hope to unite the incompatible 
enjoyments of indolence and enterprise, of ambition 
and self-indulgence.—Sharpe's Letters and Essays. 


AS that man cannot set a right value upon health 
who has never known sickness, nor feel the bless“ 
ings of ease who has been through life a stranger to 
pain, 80 can there be no confirmed and passionate 
love of truth for him who has not experienced the 
hollowness of error.— Coleridge. 


“You are rick, that’s sure!” they say. 
“Bick of what?” They disagree. 
«Tis the brain,” says Doctor A. 
‘Tis the heart,” holds Doctor B. 
“The liver, my life 1’d lay;’’ 
“The lungs,” “ the lights!” 
Ah me! 
Bo ignorant of man’s whole, 
Of bodily organs plaln to see; 
So sage and certain, frank and'free, 
About what’s under lock and key— 
Man's soul. 


THE first step toward philosophy is incredulity.— 
Diderot. 


“Pyousand painefull!’’ Why has that excellent old 
phrase gone out of use? Simply because these good, 
“painefull,” or pains-taking persons proved to be 
such nuisances in the long run that the word” paine. 
full” came, before people thought of it, lo mean 
pain-giving instead of pains-taklng.— 0. W. Holmes. 


— Browning. 


IT is necessary to the happiness of man that he be 

“ mentally faithful to himself, Infidelity docs not 

consist in believing or disbelleving; it consists in 

professing to believe what he does not belleve.— 
Paine's Age of Reason, 

WHEN you pray, be not like the hypocrits, who de- 
light to stand in the synagogs, or at the corners of 
the streets, that they may be sure to be seen. I tell 
you, they hav received theirreward already. But 
when you pray, go into your inner chamber, shut the 
door, and pray to your father who is in secret; and 
your father who sees in secret will reward you.— 
Jesue Christ. 


Ir the religion of the present differs from that of 
the past, it is because the theology of the present has 
become more scientific than that o9 the past; be- 
cause it hàs not only renounced idols of wood and 
idols of stone, but begins to see the necessity of 
breaking in pieces the idols built up of books and 
traditions and fine-apun ecclesiastical cobwebs; and 
of cherishing. the roblest and most human of man’s 
emotions, by worship, ‘‘for the most part of the 
silent sort,” at the altar of the unknown and the un- 
knowable.—Huzley’s Lay Sermons. 


UPON reading the Pentateuch, we find it full of 
prodigies and miracles. It givs an account of a 
state of the world aud of human nature entirely 
different from the present—of our fall from that 
state; of the age of man extended to near a thou- 
sand years; of the destruction of the world by adel- 
uge; of the arbitrary choice of one people, asthe 
favorlts of heaven, and that people the countrymen 
of the author; of their deliverance from bondage by 
prodigies the most astonishing imaginable I desire 
anyone to lay his hand upon his heart, and, after a 
serlous consideration, declare whether he thinks 
that the falsehood of such a book, supported by such 
testimony, would be more extraordinary and mlrac- 
ulous than all the miracles it relates; which is, how- 
ever, necessary to be received according to the 
measures of probability above established,—Aume’s 
Essay on Miractes. 


80 long as error and evil paeslons lift up their 
heads in literature, the soldiers of truth must go 
forth against them; and seldom will it be practica- 
ble to fulfil the task imposed upon Shylock, and cut 
out a noxious opinion, especially where there is an 
inflammable habit, without shedding a drop of 
blood. 1n fact, would it not be something like a 
mockery when we deem it our duty to wage baitle, 
were we to shrink from using the weapons which 
God has placed inour hands? Only we must use 
them fairly, lawfully, for our cause, not for display, 
stiil less in mangling or wantonly wounding our ad- 
versarles.— Guesses at Truth. 


THE sun Will run his orbit, and the moon 
Her circle. Wait and Love himself will bring 
The drooping fiower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Ofwisdon. Wait, my faith is large in time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfectend. 
— Tennyson. 


THE first duty of a wise advocate is toconvince his 
opponents that he understands theirarguments and 
sym pathizes with their just feelings.— Coleridge, 
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The Old Free Enquirers’ Association o 
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PRICE, 25 CENTS.. 


Ormes Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 


NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 
“PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETC., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. C. Leann, NelâlGary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: “ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
TO TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS 


The Truth Seeker, 


With sixteen large pages, will be sent 
for THREE MONTHS, postage paid, 
FOR FIFTY CENTS. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 

83 Clinton Place, New York: 


Truth Seeker 


Freethinkens’ Almanac. : 
1884: 4 


(E. M. 


@with Eighteen Juft Hage Gffustrations. 


CONTENTS. 
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PUBLISHED AT THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, ral 
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33 CLINTON PLACE. 
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This World. By George Chainey. Page 62 
Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. 
Macdonald. - - - 
1883 in England: Its Struggles and Its 
1. Work. - - - æ 
' Liberal Charities. - - 
Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. 
The Population of our States and Terri- 
tories. - 
The Jewish Jehovah. - 
That Old Serpent whichis Satanand the 
Devil. - - 
Some Ancient and Modern Schools of 
Philosophy. - 
The Sacred Books of History. 
Jefferson’s Religion. 
Useful Measures. 
As to Time. 
Big Jack Small. 
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FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— 
JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 CTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE orama MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 


IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman's Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated. by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


MAN! 


A LIBERAL JOURNAL published to promote ED- 
UOATION, CONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
GANIZATION. Exponent of the objects, platform, 
and principles of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
tT. B. Wakeman and T, C. Leland, editors. 

Weekly at $\ per annum. Trial subscribers—three 
months—for twenty cents. Specimen copies free; 
and Liberal names wanted to send sample copies. 

T. C. LELAND, Secretary, 


Stf 744 Broadway, New York. 


THE SUNDAY LAWS, 
BY J. G. HERTWIG. 


Piee, 10 eents. For sale at this offica. 


MES. ANNA CONNELLY’S 


Redemption tor the Harr. 

Without Lead, Silver, Sulphur or Deleterious 
Drugs of auy kind. Positivly restores the Grayest 
Hair in three days to its original color without 
staining the calp. it stopsthe hair from falling 
out and makes it grow. Powders sent, post-paid, *s 
a trial, for 30 days only. The $1 packages for 50 
cents. Postage stamps taken. ANNA CONNELLY, 
4t12 680 North llth st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—. Odds and Gnd. 


A CLERGYMAN, meeting an inebriated neighbor, 
exclaimed, “Drunk again, Wilkins!” to which 
Wilkins, in a semi-confident’ tone, responded, ‘Bo 
am I, parson!” f 


THE reporter of a New York daily paper went to 
see the panorama of ‘‘Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
On being refused admittance without paying, he 
said, ‘“ Let me see Mr. Bunyan, then; he will let 
me in.” J 


A LITTLE girl was taught to close her evening 
prayer, during the temporary absence of her father, 
with “ And please watch my papa.” Itsounded very 
sweet, but the mother’s amusement may be imag- 
ined when the child added, ‘‘ And you’d better keep 
an eye on mamma, too!” 


“Yrs,” she said to her escort as they glided 
around the rink, “I do so love roller skating. 
When we are sailing around this wayour souls 
seem to be floating away toward heaven, and ——” 
At this point both of her soles floated away toward 
heaven, while the rest of her smote the earthly floor 
with a mighty smite.—Independent ( Orthodox). 


THE conversation was about bishops, and one fer- 
vent dame said: ‘“ How good the dear bishop of 
Peterborough is! Whata good man!” Instantly a 
small-salaried preacher replied: ‘There is no 
merit in that. Bishops ought to be so. They get 
five thousand a year for being good, while we are 
expected to be good for almost nothing—and most 
of us are.” k 


THERE was a young man out in Arizona who once 
declined a pressing invitation to favor a select com- 
pany with a song. “Oh. really, you must excuse 
me,” he said. “I tell you I can’t sing. I don’t 
come of a singing family. Why, there was my old 
father; he used to try ‘Old Hundred,’ but he had so 
little ear for music that he never got any more than 
ninety out of the tune. 


“ PAP, is it a sin fur a man to hav'two wives?’ 
"Yes, son.” “Well, it isn’t asin in heaven to hav’ 
two wives there, is it?” ‘Yes, I suppose so.” 
“Why,old Bloomer’s wife what died yesterday is 
his second wife what’s dead now, and if he goes to 
heaven when he dies, he’ll hav two wives there, 
won’t he?’ “Yes.” ‘Then heaven must be a sort 
of a Mormon place, isn’t it?’ ‘That'll do now.’ ` 
«Oh, yes; you always say ‘that'll do now’ when you 
can’t answer what I ask you.” 


Susan adorned her well-turned limbs 
With delicate hose, but not for show; 
Yet everywhere that Susan went, 
_The wind was sure to go. _ 


It followed her to church one day, 
Playfully gampb’ling round; 

Was mischievous, naughty on the street, 
As Susan often found. 


And when the sexton shut it out 
It frisked and capered near, 
Roaming impatiently about 
Till Susan should appear. 


“ What makes the wind plague Susan sọ?” 
Kind-hearted young men cried; 

“ 'Cause Susan don’t object, you know,” 
An elderly maid replied, 


AN old Newport lady is a great believer in coal oil 
as a cure for everything; in fact, as a cure-all, she 
has coal oil on the brain. And a few evenings ago, 
while some old women friends were calling on her, 
one of them said: “I don’t Know what’s the matter 
with my Johnny’s knee, It’s swelled, and it makes 
him so lame he can hardly walk.” ‘Bathe it with 
coal oll,” said the old lady; ‘‘1’ll guarantee you it’ll 
cure it. Another said: ‘“ My Sarah has such a pain 
between the eyes.” ‘Well, all she’s got todo is to 
rub it well with coal oil three or four times a day, 
and it'll cure her,” hastily remarks the old lady. 
“ Well,” said the third woman, “I ain’t got nobody 
sick about my house, but if a body hasn’t got trouble 
one way, she’s got it another. All I can do I can’t 
get my Jennie to stay at home of evenings.” “Rub 
her with coal oil,” said the old lady, in good earnest, 
‘cand I'll guarantee you it’ll cure her.” 


Says Reuben Knott unto his fair, 
In language burning hot: 
“ Matilda, do you love me dear?’ 
Says she, ‘‘I love you, Knott.” 


“ Oh, say not so!” again he cried: 
“ Oh share with me my lot! 
Oh, say that you will be my bride!” 
Says she, ‘‘ I'll wed you Knott.” 


“ O cruel fair, to serve me so! 
I love you well, you wot!” 
“ I could not wed you, Reub,” says she, 
‘* For then I should be Knott.” 


~ A light broke in on Reuben’s mind 
As in his arms she got; 
She looks demurely in his face 
And says, “ Pray kiss me, Knott!’ 


THE Pennsylvania courts hav declded that while 
you mustn’t lie about it directly and openly, it is 
perfectly lawful to keep your mouth shut during a 
horse trade, and while you must not warrant an 
animal as perfectly sound in wind, limb, and condi- 
dition, without fault, spot, mar, or blemish, when 
you know that he has a glass eye, goat neck, mange, 
saddle galls, roach back, ringbone, quarter crack, 
spavin, flat-foot, wind galls, scratches, capped hock, 
stiff joint, blind staggers, ox-foot, rattail, and 
hollow back, yet you are not compelled to call atten- 
tion to these minor defects in the splendid Ken- 
tucky-bred animal you are trying so trade the 
stranger for a spring wagon, set of harness, two- 
year-old colt, and $75 cash. This is a wise and 
humane law, and lets deacon out of a good many 
tight places, where otherwise trade would be para- 
lyzed, the arteries of commerce choked and stag- 
nated by the unwise hand of oppressiv laws, and 
panlc, mistrust, and depression would settle down 
upon a hopeless world in the rayless gloom of mis- 
trust and suspicion. 
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lotes and Clippings. 


THE new Congregationalist creed recalls to 
‘the Universalist the story of the colored theo- 
‘logian who told his flock: ‘“Bred’ren, dar am 
itwo roads; one leads to hell and de odder to 
‘everlasting damnation.” A listening brother 


‘called out: “If dat’s de case, dis nigger takes 


ito de woods.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON was born on the 11th of 
February, 1732. In 1751 the Gregorian cal- 
endar, or “new style,” as it is called, according 


` to which we were obliged to jump forward 


eleven days, was adopted; and so we celebrate 


` ‘Washington’s birthday on the 22d in place of 


the 11th of February. 


Weatuer-Propuer. De Voz, of Hackensack, 
N. J., has ‘brought himself into public notice 
by ‘heading a movement to enforce the pro- 
‘visions of the Sunday laws in his town. The 
New York Sun some time ago said that De Voe 
was a fool.. Those who did not believe it then 
may reverse their decision now. 


A NUMBER of ladies went to the house of the 
Rev. Mr. Garrison, of. Trenton, N. J., one day 
last week to present him with a testimonial in 
the form of a-gold watch. Mrs. John E. Mel- 
lor headed the procession, and as she was about 
to present the watch she sank into the arms of 


-her husband and died. She had been subject 
sto heart disease. 


To show the vinegary effect of religion upon 
‘some people, an exchange relates this anecdote: 
“Dear,” said a religio-shrewish wife to her 
‘husband, “isn’t it time our daughter Amanda 
‘should join the church—she’s got to bea grown- 
“up woman?” ‘Heavens, no!” said the hus- 
\band; ‘‘it is all we can do to get along now 
‘with your religion. If we had two such Chris- 
itians in the house it would be impossible to 
iliv in it.” 


, Tug Cœur d'Alene gold mine, in Idaho, is 
‘attracting a good deal of attention just at pres- 
ent. Contradictory reports as to the richness 
‘of the mines are rife. Mr. Pritchard, the dis- 
‘coverer, writing to THz TRUTH SEEKER, in a let- 
iter which will be published next week, advises 
‘those with comfortable homes toremain where 
‘they are, and not be too sanguin about the 
prospects of uncovering immediate fortunes 
in the hidden treasure of the Cour d’Alene 
mines. 


THERE was a warm discussion in a parish 
meeting of the Seventy-first church, the other 
evening, reports the Boston Transcript. It 
was shown that something must be done at 
once in the way of economy, and various sug- 
gestions were made toward the curtailment of 
expenses. One brother thought the paid choir 
should be given up, another suggested that 
the Sunday-school picnic, the young people’s 
dance, and the older people’s monthly raffle 


could be dispensed with; but it was finally de- 
‘cided to reduce the minister's salary. It would 
‘never do to interfere with the necessities of 
“worship. 


Ir seems that the last criterion of honesty 
‘has failed. The following conversation illus- 
‘trates that fact: ‘Do I understand that your 
‘cashier is an embezzler, Mr. Goldust?” asked 
‘a friend of the banker. ‘‘ Yes,” replied Gol- 
dust, ‘and we had every confidence in him.” 


“Did he drink?’ “Yes.” ‘Chew and 
smoke?” “Yes.” ‘Gamble and drive fast 
horses?” ‘Yes; and, so faras can be learned, 


was never a church-member nor Sunday-school 
teacher. In fact, he inspired implicit trust, 
and it only goes to show how hard it is to dis- 
cern a man’s true character by his habits.” 


Revivsiist Harrison has been making a mon- 
key of himself at the Centenary Methodist 
Episcopal church for some time past, and the 
flippancy with which he handles religious sub- 
jects causes some of the faithful to be them- 
selves a little “fly” in discoursing about sacred 
things, Here is a sample: “I say, miss,” an 
old lady remarked to a jaunty little creature in 
one of the front pews, ‘are you a Christian?” 
‘6 Well, I should shake a sock,” was the inno- 
cent maiden’s reply. ‘*Then you’ve found 


Jesus?” ‘You kin just bet your specs I hay,” 
the little lady answered, tipping her chin and 
winking her left eye. “Ive got him on a 
string.” The old lady came near fainting, but 
had the presence of mind to go to the Rev. 
Harrison and send him around to shake hands 
with the girl.—St. Louis Critic. 


Tux influence of Christianity on the politics 
of this country cannot be overrated, remarks 
the Winsted Press. ‘‘I know three men,” says 
a New Yorker, “in the church of which I am a 
member, not strict party men, either, but busi- 
ness men, who would each contribute a mill- 
ion dollars to aid in the expense of a campaign 
with Payne as a leader.” The candidate with 
a barrel would plainly stand no chance of elec- 
tion in opposition to these Christians and their 
tank. With the help of the Lord and three 
million dollars the Democratic party might giv 
the Republicans a respectable funeral and hire 
the mourners. 


LaRoy SuNDERLAND writes to the Boston Her- 
ald to correct the notion that the men who took 
the leading part in the antislavery conflict 
inaugurated in 1830 by William Lloyd Garrison 
are all dead. He reminds the world that 
“ Parker Pillsbury is living at Concord, N. H., 
and two members of the executiv committee 
of the American Antislavery Society, of which 
Arthur Tappan was president. One of these 
is Hon. Elizur Wright, of Boston, now eighty 
years old, and the writer of this article, who is 
of the same age, and for whose head, ‘dead or 
alive,’ his Methodist brothers at the South in 
the year of 1836 offered a reward of $300,000.” 


Tre National Reform Association held a 
convention in Philadelphia on the 24th and 
25th for the purpose of discussing the best 
means of overthrowing our government. The 
association ‘seeks the strengthening of Chris- 
tian elements in our national life, as the Chris- 
tian Sabbath and marriage laws and Bible in 
public schools. It opposes carrying mails on 
the Lord’s day, which has been the fruitful 
parent of nearly all our public Sabbath dese- 
cration, polygamy, and easy divorce, now so 
common, and license of the liquor traffic under 
any form.” The main object of the movement 
is ‘*to secure an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion recognizing Christianity as the funda- 
mental law of the land.” 


In Lyons, France, one year and a half ago, 
the Socialists published a weekly paper called 
La Lutte. It had three editors. They were ar- 
rested, the paper suppressed, and the editors 
sent to prison for three years. The next week 
the paper appeared with a new name, Le Dra- 
peau Noir, and three new editors. Time passed, 
and they were arrested and jailed and the jour- 
nal suppressed. Immediately ,it appeared 
again under the name of L’ Emeute, three more 
men taking charge. Three weeks ago this 
journal was also suppressed and its editors im- 
prisoned, Within a week, however, its succes- 
sor, Le Defi, appeared, with three new men at 
its helm. It takes a long time for the truth to 
spread that persecution never succeeds but in 
inflaming the heart to greater deeds of heroism, 
France bedaubs her lilies when she persecutes 
for opinion’s sake. 


Speanmc of Talmage’s effort at St. Joseph, 
Mo., to demolish Ingersoll, the Saturday Dem- 
ocrat of that place says: ‘‘ Talmage’s lecture at 
Tootle’s Tuesday evening in reply to Ingersoll 
was a disappointment to the majority of the 
audience. There was in the speaker a style of 
expression of such a violent and irreverent 
character as could only be tolerated in Tal- 
mage, and stands in unfortunate comparison 
with the smooth, charming, electrifying utter- 
ances of Ingersoll. His lecture was not argu- 
mentativ, but was of a political or pettifogging 
character. There were many people in his 
audience who hav no prejudice against Chris- 
tianity and who went to hear Mr. Talmage, the 
acknowledged head of the orthodox churches, 
hoping that he would remove the doubts, the 
scales from their eyes. They were honest 
searchers for light and the truth, and that part 
of the audience left disappointed. Mr. Tal- 
mage’s gestures and acting were at times pain- 
ful and destructiv to his efforts. The S. D. is 


T 
not a disciple of Ingersoll. 


It may be, and we 
hope it is true, that the distinguished scoffer 
is wrong—radically wrong, butif soit will take 
a clearer, stronger man than Dr. Talmage to 
down him. ”. 


Tuar the confessional is regarded as superi- 
or to the law has new support just now from 
Ohio. The case of John Cohesy and John 
Weaver, accused of stealing $4,000 from Mi- 
chael Powers, was tried before a jury in Judge 
Gardner’s court, in Chicago on the 12th, and 
the defendants discharged. Powers and his 
wife were an aged and penurious couple. Last 
fall a box containing about $4,000 in cash was 
taken from their house. For some time noth- 
ing was heard of the money till Father Corbett, 
an old Roman Catholic priest connected with 
the convent of the Sacred Heart, hunted up 
Powers and returned him $1,086 of the stolen 
money. Where he got the money, or by whose 
hands it came to him, he refused to say, plead- 
ing that it was one of the secrets of the con- 
fessional. Cohesy and Weaver, two boys liv- 
ing near Powers, were arrested for the crime. 
Father Corbett was put upon the stand 
and severely cross-examined, the court hold- 
ing that he was bound to tell who gave 
him the money, but he steadily refused to do 
so, saying, when pressed, that he did not 
know. And yet the politicians annually giv 
Father Corbett’s church millions of dollars, 
and the people submit. 


Tue attention of those in charge of the 
Greely relief expedition is respectfully called 
to a request made on Sunday last by the Rev. 
Justin Fulton. ‘Place me,” exclaimed Mr. 
Fulton, ‘upon a polar iceberg, where no ver- 
dure greets the eye and where naught but the 
white bear’s growl can be heard.” This re- 
quest is a thoroughly admirable one, and it 
should be granted without a moment’s delay. 
A polar iceberg is the very place for Mr. Ful- 
ton, whatever Mr. Bergh may say in behalf of 
the polar bear. Perhaps the bear would not 
suffer much, provided Mr, Fulton were forbid- 
den to preach to him. The sermon in which 
the happy thought, as expressed above, is 
found, was directed against the theater, and 
contained some incidental abuse of Mr. Miln, 
the Chicago preacher who recently undertook 
to demonstrate that he could play Hamlet al- 
most as well as he could preach. Mr. Fulton 
called Mr. Miln “a hypocrit,” also ‘a cancer,” 
also “‘atumor.” Waiving the question whether 
Mr. Miln is really a combined cancer and tu- 
mor, the accusation that he is a hypocritis not 
justified by facts. Mr. Miln, when he found 
that he no longer believed the Christian relig- 
ion, frankly said so, and left his pulpit. He 
may be a very undesirable person, but he is no 
more a hypocrit than is Colonel Ingersoll, and 
Mr. Fulton might with equal justice hav called 
him a Jesuit or a Quaker. As to the theater, 
Mr. Fulton proved that it is a wicked place, 
for the reason that “a good, old-fashioned, 
prayer-meeting” could not be held in a thea- 
ter during the progress of a play withoutseem- 
ing to be out of place. Having thus proved 
the vileness of the theater, Mr. Fulton as- 
serted that ‘Christians could no more desire 
to make his bed in hell.” It would be a mere 
waste of time to argue with a man sincerely 
holding this belief as to the theater. Against 
such accusations as these the theater needs no 
defense. The pulpit and the Christian relig- 
ion ought, however, to be defended against 
such persons as Mr. Fulton. The infallibility 
ef Fulton is not a dogma of any denomination, 
and is probably held only by Mr. Fulton him- 
self. He has therefore no right to decide, ex 
cathedra, what the theater is, and what a Chris- 
tian may or may not do. If he is- honest and 
sincere, he can know nothing of the theater; 
and it has long been very evident that he knows 
nothing of the Christian religion. In denying 
that any man is a Christian who does not agree 
with Mr. Fulton and the small number of ig- 
norant persons who share his views about the 
theater, Mr. Fulton does not represent any in- 
telligent person, much less any reputable sect. 
He merely expresses what he dignities with the 
name of his views, and they are worth no more 


Slews of the Week. 


Suerurr Davipson, of New York, is under in- 
dictment for official corruption. 


A NUMBER of important Nihilists are reported 
to hav been arrested at Kieff, Russia. 


Tue tax collector of Hoboken, N. J., 
ing. His deficit amounts to $50,000. 


Emrrror Wits, of Germany, celebrated 
his eighty-seventy birthday last Saturday. 


is miss- 


Tue Chinese government has ordered ten 
gatling guns from a company of manufactur- 
ers in Hartford, Conn. 


A MAN was fined $10 last week for mutilating 
the marble tablet on the tomb of Daniel Web- 
ster, at Marshfield, Mass. 


Tue church building which Salmi Morse 
turned into a theater to produce his Passion 
Play in has sunk back to its old use as a 
church. 


Tux Rev. Mr. Kimball, who has been mak- 
ing an ostentatious display of his charity in 
publicly feeding the tramps of this city, is now 
sued by his landlady for a $145 board-bill. 


Tue Warwick Iron Company of Pottstown, 
Pa., will reduce the wages ten per cent on 
April 1st. The business prospects throughout 
the country are reported as not encouraging. 


Tue authorities in Kingston, Ont., hav no- 
tified the Salvation Army officers that their 
parades must be dispensed with and the beat- 
ing of drums and singing on the streets must 
cease. 


Tue Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D., reotor of 
St. Elizabeth’s church, Washington Heights, 
has been appointed by the cardinal to be cene 
sor of publication in the archdiocese of New 
York, 


Prince Bismancr explains his conduct in re- 
gard to the Lasker regolutions on the ground 
that Lasker always opposed him when alive, 
and for him to hav presented the resolutions 
would hav been to become his enemy’s post- 
man. 


Tue Rev. Florence McCarthy, who recently 
made this community hum by going on a riot- 
ous and drunken debauch, has not been sus- 
pended, but the bishop has allowed him a two 
years’ vacation, which he proposes to spend 
in Texas. 


A zrit has been formulated and caused to be 
printed, which provides that the postmaster- 
general shall establish telegraph offices at all 
post-offices within ten miles of any such circuit 
where the salary of the postmaster is not less 
than $500 a year. 


A. rExzorous eccentric in this city has con- 
ceived a new method of ‘spreading the gos- 
pel.” He pulls Bibles to pieces, and givs out 
the leaves to passers-by on the street. He has 
five hundred Bibles which he intends to dis- 
pose of in this way. 


Tue Rev. J. B. Johnson, superintendent of 
a Sunday-school at St. Joseph, Mo., committed 
suicide last Saturday. It had been discovered 
that he was in the habit of stealing, and a 
warrant for his arrest was issued. He changed 
the venue by shooting himself. 


Tue American College at Rome, according to 
report, is to be sold by the Italian government. 
The property was given to the United States 
by the pope. The expediency of the pope’s 
leaving Rome and setting up his Vatican in 
some other locality was recently discussed by 
a congregation of cardinals. 


Gro. W. FAIRCHILD, deputy United States 
surveyor for Nebraska, says that nll the agri- 
cultural land there hus been fenced in by the 
cattlemen. ‘Their ranges extend for hundreds 
of miles, and the wire fences, inclosing all de- 
sirable public lands and even watercourses, are 
posted at intervals with notices threatening 
death to any persons opening them. The 
herders assert that they hold these lands under 
the desert land and timber culture laws. The’ 


than the views of any other equally ignorant | result is a check to persons seeking to make — 


person. — Times. 


homestead settlements. 
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Waifs and Wanderings. 

BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 

CHAPTER XXI. 


A 


There was general hilarity throughout the camp in 
view of the memorable achievement of Cupples. All 
prepared to enjoy a mighty feast. There were vis- 
itors from the city on the morning’s boat, and among 
them Maria and little Bessie, the baby, now ten years 
old, but still called the baby for all that. 

At high noon the drum corps fell in and played 
“ Over the Rhine,” the prelude of the coming attack 
on pork. The noble victim had received a royal 
dressing, and was so well cooked that even the pal- 
ate of a Jew might water for each delicate morsel. 
Of course no one could get more than a mouthful, 
but hard tack and coffee and boiled potatoes and rice 
made up for what might be lacking of the redolent 
holocaust. There was plenty of good nature and a 
little commissary whisky to wash things down and 
make the dinner an Olympic festival. When Cupples 
advanced to take the first bite, the band vigorously 
played “See, the Conquering Hero Comes.” Cupples 
bowed, and, after the American fashion, made a little 
speech, before he plucked the tail of the monster and 
ate it as his trophy of the night’s battle. 

“Fellow citizens: The war is begun. The enemy 
is ours. Thereby hangsa tail. Even so may all com- 
bats come to an end. That’s to my taste exactly.” 

The orator was applauded to the echo. Maria and 
Bessie than took a bit of the fragrant monster. 
After that everybody got what they could amid uni- 
versal rejoicing. 

Said Col. Billy Stubbs as he strolled along: 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken 
at the flooa, leads on to fame and fortune. A big 
swell for you Cupples. 

‘ luck myself.” 

“Take a big one; more luck the better,” said Ser- 
geant Jones. 

“More hog the better, too, I guess,” said Dr. Dob- 
son. “At any rate, the hog gets a good meal.” 


NEW TURN. 


“And makes one, too,” said the sergeant. “It. 


balances at the end.” 
“T suppose so. I wish I knew how I was going to 


balance.” 

“You'll tip the beam, I reckon. Take another slice 
and help it along.” 

“No, I thank you. I like to have things go round.” 


“And keep a going round,” said Cupples. “The 
trouble is that the best things come to an end.” 

“And the worst things, too; so you see it evens 
up,” said the sergeant. 

“It’s pretty well mixed though,” said the doctor. 
“I have to say good lord and good devil with quick 
changes, in order to keep on the winning side.” 

“Its devil now, sure as fate,” cried the sergeant. 
“ Cupples, that’s Bolton. Watch him. I hope his 
memory isn’t as good as mine.” 

It was Bolton and no mistake. He was ding into 
camp under a flag of truce, a brigadier general in 
the rebel army. 

He passed leisurely by the company with scruti- 
nizing glance. It fell upon Cupples and the sergeant, 
and then upon little Bessie. A flame of recognition 
swept over his face, and a fierce gleam was in his 
eyes. 

“Sandy,” said he, to a mulatto body-servant at 
his side, “I know that little girl. It’s her very image. 
I have not forgotten it. She’s my slave by the laws 
of this land.” 

“I can swear to that myself,” said Sandy. 

“ Haven't I a right to my property? Thats what 
we are fighting for.” 


“Your claim is valid as things now are, and all the | E 


armies of the Union must back you up.” 

Sandy was his master’s factotum. He said and 
did everything that Bolton wanted him to, for he had 
the faculty of reaping an advantage from every ben- 
efit that he did. Though a slave, he had a boundless 
ambition. 

Little Bessie shrank violently when she met the 
gaze of the rebel general full upon her. 

“I want to go home,” she said. 

“I guess we'd better,” said Maria. 

“I second the motion,” said Cupples. 
I don’t like the look of things.” 

“ There’s nothing to be afraid of—only it’s uncom- 
fortable to have some folks round. It makes me 
shiver all over,” said the sergeant. 

“Like ghosts,” said Cupples. “ We are afraid of 
’em, though we know they can’t hurt us.” 

“Its safer to be at home,” said Maria; “then we 
know what to do.” 

The day was drawing to a close. The immense 
porker had serenely vanished. The victory was com- 
plete, and everyone seemed to be in a very trium- 
phant frame of mind. In imagination the war was 
already over, and the Stars and Stripes were floating 
in an untroubled sky. The blessings of a square 
meal were shed abroad. Cupples was off duty, and 


“ Somehow 


Tll try a bite of it just for į. 
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so he and Maria and Bessie could take a look at the 
dress parade before the evening boat returned. It 
was a gay sight indeed, and the music was inspiring. 
The regiment was not very well drilled, but every 
soldier took pride in his appearance and put his best 
foot forward, though not always in correct time. The 
star-spangled banner floated in front—a silken ban- 
ner presented by the patriotic ladies of E ; 
There was quite a crowd of spectators, for this was 
the last time that friends would be permitted within 
the lines of the army. The next day the camp was 
to be broken up, and a march made into the interior 
with the daily expectation of a battle, although there 
was still some talk of compromise. War as yet had 
only flung its outward splendors upon the air. Its 
dark and terrible aspects had not lowered, and it 
seemed more like a gorgeous sport than a reality. 

The brass band played its liveliest music and prom- 
enaded up and down before the glittering battalions 
with prodigious effect. Everybody. felt- patriotice and 
that the flag of our country would float only in 
sunshine. 

Now the ranks are breaking up, and the great 
whistle of the steamboat is blowing, and in fifteen 
minutes it would start. l 

“We must hurry up,” cried Cupples. “It won’t 
do to miss the boat this time, for I haven’t a spare 
bed in the house.” 

“Good-bye,” said Bessie. 
three months.” 

“ Oh, before that,” said Cupples. “It won’t take 
long to whip the rebels. We shall have lots of fun.” 

“More fun at home,” said Maria. “I don’t like 
these stray shots.” 

“I shall dodge ’em,” said Cupples. 

They were just ready to step on board the boat 
when an orderly sergeant touched Cupples. 

“ Is this Bessie your daughter, so-called, or Bessie 
Bolton ?” 

“Both,” said Cupples. 
can take her away.” 

“That may be,” said the sergeant, “but I am or- 
dered to arresther. She is the slave of General Bol- 
ton, and he claims her.” 

“Claims her!” said Cupples. “Isn’t he a rebel, 
and are we not fighting for freedom?” 

“I don’t understand that,” said the sergeant. “I 
must do as Iam told. According to the law every 
slave must be returned. They say that may bring 
about a peaceable settlement.” 

“ Bosh!” cried Cupples; “I’ve had Bessie with me 
for years, and possession is nine points of law, any- 
way. The idea that our government will surrender 
my little girl to a slaveholder !” 

“Come along; Col. Potter will settle it. He’s in 
command of the brigade.” 

“Tm not going to stand this,” said Maria. 
going on board. Come, Bessie.” 

Bessie leaped to her side, and they stepped upon 
the gangway. 

“ That’s right, said Cupples. 
dence of this Bolton!” 

“Damned or not,” said Bolton, just riding up, 
“that child is mine, and I’m going to have her.” 

“No, you won't,” said Cupples, “but you shall 
have this,” and leaped upon him and dealt him a 
stinging blow. 

Instantly theré was commotion. Cupples was 
overpowered. Bessie was taken in charge by the of- 
ficer of the guard. Maria went with her, rousing 
the whole camp with her indignant protest. The 
feeling of the soldiers was terrific, and many swore 
that little Bessie should never be taken away from 
the federal encampment. 

“It’s only an episode,” said Col. Stubbs. “TN fix 
it up, Cupples, to-morrow. What an impertinent 
cuss that Bolton is, fightin’ against our laws and yet 
claiming their aid to restore his property—-and that 
property the handsomest and sweetest little girl in 
Blast my soul! If he ever comes out from 
under that flag of truce I'll give him a piece of my 
mind that will sound very much like a bombshell. 
Tm glad you hit him, Cupples, though it was a breach 
of discipline. I'll make the best plea I can, and you 
shall have a slice of my own steak, and some soft 
bread and butter into the bargain.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
~<$- 


Mr. Cohen on Finance. 


- In a communication to Tas Trura Szrxer Stephen 
Pearl Andrews does me honor in saying that I asked 
earnestly if it was not price, rather than value, which 
money represents; which, in his judgment, showed 
real insight into the subject. And yet in his elabo- 
rate essay under the head of essentials of money, he 
asserts, 1. That it must be a measurer, or measure— 
which by some is called a measure of value and by 
others a standard of values. The reason I stated 
that money represents the price rather than the value 
is, that an article may hav a price, but a different 
value at different times, different places, and for dif- 
ferent persons. Values are commonly expressed by 
prices, but not sufficiently certain to make the money, 
corresponding to the prices instead of values, either 
a measure or a standard of values. 


“You'll be home in 


“She’s mine, and nobody 


“ Tm 


“Damn the impu- 


Values of products and labor may for avery long 
time remain the same, while the prices for the same 
may be constantly changing. Money is neither a 
measure nor a standard of values nor prices. The 
value of labor and products and prices thereof are 


determined by what is commonly called supply and 


demand, by crops, cost of production, transporta- 
tion, etc., and are influenced by the fluctuation of 
money but not determined by money. If, for in- 
stance, there is a total failure of a crop of cotton, 


such failure, and not the money, would determin the, ` 


price of the cotton on hand. 

In his recapitulation, Mr. Andrews says: “Money 
is in the nature of a yardstick, a quart measure,” etc. 
This is only true in one sense, namely: a‘ sufficiency 
of measures or money facilitates business transac- 
tions, while an insufficiency of either restricts them. 
Again, as measures can be and are made of the 
cheapest and most convenient material, so can and 
should money be made. Toillustrate: if we were by 
law compelled to hav a gold yardstick instead of a 
wooden one, a gold quart measure. instead of a tin 
one, a gold pound-weight instead of an iron one, the 
consequence would be that these measures would be 
very dear and scarce, and hence restrict the facilities 
of exchange; and if this were so, would a yard of 
cloth be worth more if measured by a gold instead 
of a wooden yardstick? Would a quart of oil or a 
pound of butter be worth more for that reason? Is a 
pound of anything worth more if bought with a gold 
dollar instead of a paper dollar? 

The reason why money is not a measure, unlike 
the others, is because these measures only measure 
quantities but not qualities. A yardstick will meas- 
ure a cheap article the same as a dear one, which 
money, if it were a measure, would not do. 

Money cannot be a measure or standard of values 
because it is subject to fluctuation and legislation, 
both of which effect its own and the values it repre- 
sents. I hav defined money to be a “unit,” and 
claim that after the prices of values hav been deter- 
mined by supply and demand, money, instead of be- 
ing a measure or standard of values, becomes a 
standard of payments. 

Money is a representativ of values with the unit 
expressed upon its face, but the quantity and quality 
of values it represents are determined by markets, in- 
dividual agreements—in short, supply and demand. 


The exchange of a gold or silver dollar having an in-. > 


trinsic value equivalent to the market price of the 
commodity to be exchanged would be barter, which 
does not and cannot answer the present purposes of 
trade. And as the purpose of money is to constantly 
travel, its: intrinsic material would be too burden- 
some, as experience proves. On this point Col. In- 
gersoll once said in Cooper Union: “A paper dollar, 
to be a good dollar, must contain a dollar’s worth of 
paper. If so, @ ten dollar-note should contain ten 
dollars, and a fifty-dollar note a bale of paper; and . 
yet experience, which is the best teacher, proves that 
a silver dollar is worth a dollar without containing a 
dollar’s worth of silver, a paper dollar is worth a dol- 
lar, containing only one-eighth of a cent’s worth of 
paper, and, still more remarkable, a fifty-dollar bill 
is worth fifty dollars, containing no more paper than 
a one-dollar bill. Money, Mr. Andrews correctly as- 


serts, is not property, for we may hav plenty of 


money and no property, or plenty of property and no 
money. If as a nation we had money and no prop- 
erty, then the money would be both worthless and 
useless. Money, being a representativ of value, 
should not be the value itself. This would only be 
necessary if it did not circulate. The objections to 
gold and silver money are, first, because the govern- 
ment, at the expense of the people, must buy the 
metals for the purposes of money. It buys it with 
either paper money or public obligations called . 
bonds. If the paper money or bonds are good 
enough for the bullion dealers, why not for the peo- 
ple? If it is as good for the people as for bullion 
dealers, why buy the metals? Secondly, to pay off 
this paper money or bonds at maturity, the money 
coined having found its way into the public, and be- 
ing hoarded, the government must buy again. Thus 
an artificial market for these metals is established 
and kept up. Third, metal money wears out every 
fifty years, and its total outlay is a loss upon the tax- 
payers. Fourth, in its loss by destruction so much 
real value is lost. Fifth, there never has been and 
never can be enough of these metals produced to 
supply this country alone with money necessary to 
do ail its trade on a cash basis. That it is not nec- 
essary will be evident from the fact that the trade of 
New York- city is done with one per cent coin money, 
two per cent paper money, and ninety-seven per cent 
credit. Sixth, coin money is subject to fluctuation 
either in the metals or by legislation. The Paris 
Monetary Commission to agree upon a uniformity 
between gold and silver coins decided that such was 
in the very nature of things impossible. Seventh, as 
long as different kinds of money exist in a country 
ali others will be compared to that possessing the 
most intrinsic value, thereby causing a fluctuation or 
instability of the money and the value it represents. 
Eighth, different kinds of money is merely a scheme | 
for the speculations of money-changers. When the 


_ sary to carry on trade is constantly redeemed among 


' has been and should be good as a lien upon all. its 


. said, “Metal is one thing, money is another; nature 


$50,000 be recorded on a plate of gold to the same 


make in your criticism now before me. 
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Constitution provides that Congress shall regulate | 


the value of money, it declares for something which 
Congress cannot do. Congress can regulate its 
weight, fineness, design, etc., but its value depends 
upon its purchasing power, which Congress cannot 
determin. Its purchasing power depends upon 
prices, which are regulated by supply and demand, 
and not by Congress. Money is redeemed every 
time it pays a specified debt and every time it passes 
from hand to hand for value received. And as every 
individual is thus by law cempelled to redeem it, so 
should the government in its transactions. Mr. An- 
drews says that paper money rests solely upon con- 
‘fidence, and is good as long as such confidence re- 
tains. I will show that it rests upon more than that. 
Tne government which issues it receives its supposed 
‘value before it passes out of its hands. For thus hav- 
ang. its value received in behalf of the people, the 
people are morally and legally made responsible to 
redeem it; not only in coin money (this is an insuffi- 
cient security), but with all they possess, gold and 
silver included. That portion of the money neces- 


the people, and needs no other redemption. That 
portion which goes back to the support of the gov- 
ernment is redeemed by its taxing power. There 
ean be no safer basis nor redemption. It is good as 
a representativ as long as the original is there. It 


property collectivly even though a government were 
to change. It certainly is good as long as the gov- 
ernment is good, and when the government fails, what 
guarantee is there for life, liberty, and property? 
Are they as important as money? > Therefore L hold 
it is not a mere matter of confidence, but a legal ob- 
ligation of all the people through its government to 
redeem said money, pledging therefor all they hav 
got, which ought to be the very best security. “Lord 
Rusconi, Italian delegate to the Paris conference 


makes the metals, law alone makes the money.” If 
exchanges should be made by intrinsic equivalents, 
should not a mortgage. transferring a house worth 


amount? What givs a mortgage of $50,000 upon a 
cent’s worth of paper the value of $50,000? Simply 
the law which enforces its provisions. - 

Isaac Conen. 


ro 


= Philosophy on the Half-Shell; or, Ethics of ’83. 


OHRISTIANITY.—ELLIOTT PRESTON TO “D. W. T” 


“Sir, or Madam: Judging from the size of your ex- 
jplosion (about four and a half columns in Tue Trura 
Suexer of Feb. 16, 1884), I suspect that some of the 


_ “hot shot” I poured into your redoubt in my article 


of Jan 19,1884, must hav reached your magazine; at 


. all events you hav “bloomed out” in most amazing 


proportions, and talk, too, as if you had “ got mad ” 
—a most improper proceeding for a philosopher and 
sage, such as you claim to be. The more I am 
abused the better I like it, for it givs me a splendid 
chance to.“ talk back.” 

As I hav already occupied a very large space in 
these valuable columns in speaking of Christianity, I 
feel I hav scarcely a right to take more room to-day 
than is absolutely requisit for touching rapidly upon 
a few of the leading points which you attempt to 


First, in speaking of Christianity I used the word 
which you put at the top of your article, using it in 
its.non-scholastic signification, meaning thereby the 
entire scheme believed in by average Christians. 
You. are aware that without the Eden myth there 
could be no belief in Christ as a savior, since there 
would be nothing to be saved from had not our first 
parents sinned. You will notice that in my essay in 
the issue of Nov. 24, 1883, which caused all this dis- 
cussion, I analyzed both Old and New Testaments 
under a common heading. I used the term simply 
to denote the belief of the Christian world, as you 
must hav observed had you taken the trouble to do 
so. I merely speak of this because you claim to 
misunderstand me. 

The myths of the Old Testament were as much a 
portion of the Hindoo religion as were the myths of 
the New, as I presume you are aware, and hence I 
will not burden these columns with a transcription of 
the story which lies before me and is almost identi- 
cal with the Jewish myths. 

Is it to be believed (dispensing with references for 
the moment) that India tinctured the Jewish mind 
with only that portion of its myths which relate to 
the New Testament, conveying therewith nothing 
now found in the Old, since both were part and par- 
cel of the same parent creed? I think not. 

In order to dispose of the weight of evidence I de- 
‘rive directly from Col. Ingersoll’s statements relativ 
to the location of the paradise of the Hindoos, etc., 
etc., as expressed by him in his eloquent lec'ure en- 
titled “The Liberty of Man, Woman, and Child,” you 
find yourself compelled to assert that he (Ingersoll) 
has probably “repented him” (in the style of the 
Jewish Jehovah) that he ever made such statements, 
and is even now ready to “eat his own words,” if 
requested. This is a “house builded upon the 


If he did, it would be the first time he ever did on a 
point of theology, or I am greatly mistaken. 


“Bible in India” of such a nature as to be set aside, 
off-hand, upon the testimony which you offer. I 
could, if required, fill the same number of columns as 
yourself with counter statements and authorities, but 
what would be gained thereby? There would still 


remain ample room for unlimited discussion and 
controversy. 


every one of the “Crucified Saviors” was an actual 
personage, and say I state I do not speak “allegori- 
cally.” Ido not use the word “allegory” or “ alle- 
gorical” anywhere in my criticism, as you will see by 
referring to it. 
English,” which you so frequently quote in your re- 
ply to me, but (granting my meaning not as abso- 
lutely clear as it might hav been made by some other 
form of expression) you can hav no possible excuse 
for misunderstanding my true position in the matter, 
since I say, with the utmost clearness, further on in 
the same article, “The whole gist of the matter is 
this: the entire business is most probably mythology, 
and about as likely to be true as that Christ was him- 
self crucified,” ete. ` 


position? Nevertheless, you proceed to set up “men 
of straw” through the space of several columns in THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, apparently for no better purpose than 
to hav the pleasure of knocking them down again. 
However, the histories of the saviors which you there 
giv. are, in a moderate degree, correct, and -so the 
space is not entirely wasted. 


mer mistake in regard to my statement of the nu- 
merous correct ways of spelling Christna, by saying 


later on to your strictures upon his article. 


madam), yours for exactness, 


that, if there is a God, he will be willing to listen, 


sands” with a vengeance, and you had best get out l you, nor even a dog, forever. Then under your own 


of it before it fall about your ears. Upon what slim- 
mer pretense could any argument be built than this? 
You know nothing, you prove nothing, but you 
“guess ”—as we Yankees would say—that Ingersoll 
would “back down” if questioned upon the subject. 


law you hav no right to punish me.. 

If I committed sin, and you had the power to hav 
prevented it, it seems to me that, instead of my ask- 
ing you to forgiv me, in justice you ought to ask me 
to forgiv you. But, if I am mistaken, and it is my 
duty to ask your forgivness, it seems to me, as In- 
gersoll has said, that “here and now is the proper 
time and place to do it.” And most respectfully, 
your honor, if I hav ever done you a wrong I now 
ask your forgivness, and as a merciful God you hav 
no right to damn me. 

Your honor has laid down the rule that men should 
love their enemies. And if that rule is good for a 
man it ought to be good foraGod. And Í insist that 
you hav no just right to require men to love their 
enemies whilst you at the same time are damning 
your enemies. And you cannot consistently damn 
me under that rule even if I were your enemy, which 
is not the case. 

It is unreasonable to require a father to love a God 
who has cast even one of his children into hell. I 
could not love such a God if I would, nor would I if 
Icould. And any religion that requires a man to 
love the God who has damned either his wife or his 
children is a barbarous religion, and a religion for 
which I hay no respect. 

In the Bible I find this passage, “That which be- 
falleth the the sons of men befalleth beast, even one 
thing befalleth them; as the one dieth so dieth the 
other; yea, they hav all one breath. So that man hath 
no pre-eminence over a beast, for all is vanity. All 
go unto one place; all are of dust and shall return 
unto dust again” (Ecel. iii, 19, 20). 

Your honor will please bear in mind that, if the 
Bible is your work, you hav said that men and beasts 
will go to the same place. Jam here, but where are 
the beasts? The passage alluded to puts man on 
the same level with a beast; immortality for one, im- 
mortality for the other; nosoul for the beast, no soul 
for the man. I am willing to admit that there are 
other passages that teach the immortality of the soul, 
but if one is wrong, how do I know the other state- 
ment is right? And I must insist, your honor, that 
itis unfair for you to damn me for not having taken 
the proper steps to save a soul that I did not know 
required saving. 

I will now present for your honor’s consideration 
an extract from the theological creed in use at the 
Andover Seminary, a place where they make Con- 
gregational ministers. It reads, and the minister is 
made to say, “I believe that the wicked will awake 
to shame and everlasting contempt, and with devils 
be plunged into the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone forever and ever.” 

Your honor, that creed is in accordance with the 
teaching of the Bible. And Rev. J. E. Richards, of 
St. Johns, who sued me for $10,000 damages to his 
character for having expressed my opinion that he 
did not believe the Bible to be the word of God, 
when in court swore that he did believe that the 
wicked will be cast into eternal fire, and he said that 
he could not say but that the fire might be the same 
kind of fire that we use in our stoves. 

Now, your honor, I hav no fear that you will cast 
me into such a fire as that, believing that you are not 
quite so bad as my Congregational friend takes you 
to be. 

Hell fire and eternal punishment hav been the 
stock in trade on which the priesthood hav lived and 
flourished in all timer. With their dogmas of super- 
stition they hav filled men with fear until they 
through fear fall upon their knees and confess to lov- 
ing the God who has damned their dearest and best 
friends. 

Your honor can think of what I hav said, and after 
a little I will go on with the argument, if you sball 
think that before you decide my case I had beat to 
continue it. M. Bascooz. 


The Day That I Was Dead. 


The day my spirit fled 
J mourned not that you were so alone; 
I ever had abhorred that crowds should come 
In Romish robes within our humble home, 
And gaze upon me, helpless, white, and dead; 
Or that the church be filled, and pompous priests delivering 
The husks of worn-out creeds, while the blessed sun was quiv- 
ering 
Upon truer sermons where the singing grass was shivering, 
And chanting its own requiem when life had sped, 


That day when I lay dead, 

You could not know my spirit dwelt so near, 

Grieving with you weeping so many a tear, 

And all you loved of earth beyond all earthly fear, 
Returning to greet your lonely tread; 

And angel guides leading me as I floated sorrowing, 

The light of endless worlds my silent way was borrowing, 

With morning song of suns, not sweeter than the mother's 


Neither are the statements found in Jacolliot’s 


Second. You profess to understand me to say that 


I did say I meant “pure and simple 


Does this leave any room for doubt as to my true 


Third. Your apparent attempt to cover your for- 


that every writer is a blockhead who chances to dif- 
fer from you in his spelling of this name (including 
the very celebrated Renan), will scarcely stand as 
“fast colors’—the motiv is too apparent. 

Your attempt, likewise, to destroy the credibility 
of the author of that wonderful work, “Isis Unveiled” 
(Madame Blavatsky), because she has also written a 
little volume entitled, “Occult Science,” which does 
not chance to accord with your own particular views, 
is not likely to prove successful, unless you can “trot 
out” some better evidence than you hav yet. 

By the way, before I forget it, if you desire still 
more saviors than the sixteen I offered, I hav a very 
choice lot left over, which you are welcome to, gratis. 
But I see I hav already exceeded my proper limits of 
space, and so, without pausing to discuss the subject 
more in detail, will bid you “ Good-day” (or, rather, 
“ Good-bye”), for I shall not probably tax the cour- 
tesy of Tar Trurs Seexer by printing anything fur- 
ther on this subject in its columns at present; and 
hence, if I do not answer any “fireworks” of yours 
which this epistle may call forth, you will not be sur- 
prised. 

As regards my supporter, “Antichrist” (who is per- 
sonally unknown to me), he is abundantly able to 
“paddle his own canoe,” and, I presume, may reply 


As before, I hav the honor of remaining, sir (or 
ELLIOTT PRESTON. 


M 
A Plea in the Higher Court Against Fire. 
If I shall ever stand before the bar of God for the 
purpose of being judged, in justice I should hav a 
chance to be heard in my own behalf before I am 
sentenced to eternal punishment. And believing 


and will giv me an opportunity to present the rea- 
son, if I hav any, why I ought not to he damned, I 
hav prepared the following plea, which I hope to pre- 
sent at the proper time, if I am permitted to defend 
my Own case. 

THE PLEA. 

May it please your honor: The question of eternel 
punishment, whether by fire or by any other punish- 
ment that shall be eternal, to me just at this time is 
an important question. In presenting my argument, 
I shall rely on reason and justice, and will occasion- 
ally refer to the eminent counselor, Col. Robert G. 
Ingersoll, as authority for what I hav to say. 

May it please your honor, I hav never punished, |. 
nor felt like punishing, any of my erring children, not 
even for one whole day. In fact, in anger I never 
struck them a blow in my Jife. And a divine father 
has no more right to be cruel and punish his chil- 
dren forever than a human father would hay to pun- 
ish his erring children forever, provided he had the 
power to do so. 

Your honor has laid down the law that men 
should do unto others as they would that others 
should do unto them. And, sir, you cannot justly 
go back on your own law. Therefore it is your duty 
to do by me as you would hav me do by you if I 
were you and you were me. I would nof punish 


sing, 
And there beheld my other self lying cold and dead. 


“ So sad 'twas true,” you said, 
And murmuring low that any sun could shine, 
When cruel, cruel fate had parted thee and thine; 
And with a spirit-thrill I touched your hand with mine, 
While all unknown to you the greater burden fled. 
Rejoicing then with me that bright hosts were gathering, 
And fields inviting me had no flowers withering, 
And you almost heard the tones that fell from a golden string; 
And yet, and yet how could I leave you with your dead 
Clearwater, N. C. Mary B, Frxom, 
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The Liberal Club. 
, The Hon. J. W. Stillman addressed the Manhattan 
Liberal Club at the last meeting of that body. His 
` subject was the “Mormon Question.” This is the 
third lecture before the club this month on subjects 
which admit of an incidental discussion of the mar- 
riage relation. A man or woman nowadays who is 
not prepared to giv a recipe for abolishing what lit- 
tle infelicity exists in the marriage state, is not con- 
sidered by any means up to the exigencies of the 
times. Mr. Stillman’s lecture was not devoted to con- 
sidering either the morality or immorality of Mor- 
monism, but to a presentation of the question whether 
or not Congress had jurisdiction over the territories, 
Utah among the rest. He held that it had no such 
jurisdiction. He could find no clause in the Consti- 
tution delegating to the general government the 
power to legislate for the people of the territories. 
My. Stillman pointed out that the Constitution was 
ordained and established “for the United States of 
America,” not for the United States and Territories, 
and certainly that document contained no reference, 
either direct or implied, to the relation of the sexes 
as involved in the question of polygamy. The argu- 
ment of the speaker was made with a design to es- 
tablish these propositions, and from the facts given 
and quotations made from the Constitution and de- 
cisions of the courts, the attempt appeared success- 


Mr. Hunn, a prospectiv member of the club, though 
handicapped by the fact that he was recommended 
to the audience by Dr. Kinget, made quite an agree- 
able impression. He did not believe there was a 
man on top of the earth who was a polygamist by 
choice. 
“some one to love, some one to caress’—not half a 
dozen. Psychological affinity was necessary between 
two married people. The Rev. Mr. Gallagher, a week 
ago, had spoken of the happiness of a man who could 
look into his wife’s eyes and see her whole soul look- 


ing back at him. That was not always the case. The 


wife was sometimes dead mashed on some other man. 
In such instances, the speaker maintained, psycho- 
logical affinity failed to exist, and discontent was lia- 
ble to prevail to a greater or less extent. 

Dr. Weeks agreed with the speaker of the evening, 
that the Constitution gave Congress no power to leg- 
islate for the territories. If such permission had 
been contained in that instrument, the subsequent 
enactment of laws with regard to Utah would not hav 
been necessary. The very fact that these laws were 
necessary showed that the authority which they con- 
ferred upon Congress was an assumption and did 
not previously exist. The doctor was about to goon 
and explain from a temperamental point of view why 
polygamy and polyandry were necessary to the hap- 
piness of some men and women, but the demonstra- 
tions of a number of uncivilized persons in the rear 
of the hall interrupted him. He desisted. 

Mr. Andrews held that if Congress had no power 
to legislate for the territories, it had done wisely in 
assuming such power, and he would admonish the 
lecturer that he had undertaken a difficult and hope- 
less task in endeavoring to convince people to the 
contrary: The fundamental question of sociology 
raised by polygamy, the speaker held, was, What 
may an individual do without authorizing the inter- 
vention of the community? We must define ac- 
curately the line separating the right of the individ- 
ual from the right of the community. By the 
speaker's definition of that line no state or person 
had the right to punish polygamy any more than 
they had to punish Shakerism. This was a matter 
of individual development, and must be left to the 
sphere of the individual. 

Mr. Eccles made a most absurd speech, presenting 
the proposition that the majority ruled. He was 
willing to do as the majority said. “Might is right!” 
he said, with all the emphasis, apparently, which he 
was capable of putting upon the assertion. At pres- 
ent, he was opposed to polygamy, but when the ma- 
jority of the citizens of this country decided that it 
was right, he wouid say to every person who now 
differed with him, “My friend, shake hands; polyg- 
amy is right.” 

Mr. Wakeman considered the question of Mormon- 
ism in three aspects—constitutional, moral, and 
political. On constitutional and moral grounds we 
could not interefere with Mormonism; but it was the 
part of the wise politician, the statesman, to consider 
whether we could afford to allow this cancer to con- 
tinue growing in our country. Mormonism was a 
hierarchy and opposed to our institutions. There 
was a limit to toleration. Mormons had reached 
that limit. They were to be regarded as aliens to 
this country, and should not be allowed to increase. 
We hav excluded the Chinese; cannot we exclude the 
Mormons? They should be denied the ballot. If 
Catholics organized in the same manner as the Mor- 
mons had done, Mr. Wakeman held they should be 
disfranchised in the same manner. As for Mr. 
Eecles’s speech, Mr. Wakeman thought it the worst 
one he had ever heard. 

Mr. Stillman, in replying to his reviewers, main- 
tained consistently the stand which he had taken at 
the start, that Congress had no jurisdiction over the 


It was natural for the human heart to seek 
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territories. 


Spencer also held that opinion. 


so. Still his cause was not altogether hopeless. 


forlorn hope before. 


as possible, seceded from the government. 
no hand in making the Constitution. 


the matter. 
practically an anarchist. . 


upon “A Mad World.” 
Liberal Club particularly so. 


ja o 
Goldwin Smith on Evolutionary Ethics. 


Goldwin Smith is a somewhat peculiar one. 


man. 


sion. 


as possible; but he did not love it for all that. 
at least, seems inevitable, but he does not love it. 
for morals. 
man, after the flesh, had a simian ancestry; prove 


tain processes to which you apply the term evolu- 


tionary; but unless you can provide mankind with 
other motivs to right conduct than this scheme of 
thought will furnish, the moral future of humanity is 


dark. 
At the same time Mr. Smith does not take up this 


position in the interest of orthodox theology. He 


tells Mr. Herbert Spencer very bluntly that he (Mr. 
Smith) is “no more orthodox than he is.” 


atonement.” Even so he feels it to be his duty to 


try and show that a belief in God and a future life is, 


essential to the moral integrity of the human race, 
or at least that without a belief in these doctrins no 
justification can ever be found for the practice of any 
greater or higher virtue than each individual may 
find convenient. 

The orthodox churches of the land (if more than 
one church can properly be called orthodox) while 
they mourn over Mr. Smith’s feebleness of faith, 
rejoice that his powerful pen is employed in assail- 
ing one very important aspect of the evolution 
theory. His article in the February, 1882, number 
of the Contemporury Review, entitled “Has Science 
Yet Found a New Basis for Morality?” was received 
with much satisfaction; and the one published by 
him in the last December number of the same 
periodical under the title of “Evolutionary Ethics 
and Christianity” will, we doubt not, be hailed with 
equal approval. “If this world,” says Mr. Smith in 
the last mentioned article, “is merely a state of exist- 
ence, it is a fearful failure, even in comparison with 
the works of man who economizes material, and tries 
to spare labor and avoid inflicting pain. If it is a 
theater of action, and a school of preparation for 
something higher, its imperfections may be capable 
of explanation.” 

We hav said that the position occupied by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith in relation to these momentous con- 
troversies is peculiar; we go further and say that it 
does not seem to us a very consistent one. He finds 
the world, as it reveals itself to ordinary apprehen- 
sion, imperfect—so imperfect that it does not suggest 
either a wisdom or a goodness equal to that of man. 
The orthodox Christian who forms a similar conclu- 
sion, falls back at once and with confidence upon a 
revelation which tells him that this world is not 
all—that being but part of a much vaster scheme it 
does not and cannot tell the story of that scheme— 
that interpreted apart it must seem imperfect, if not 


He would say further that any state had 
a right to secede from the Union, just as much as a 
man had a right to secede from a church. Herbert 
The measures pro- 
posed for the extermination of Mormonism were 
necessarily ex post facto laws, and laws of attainder, 
which were expressly prohibited by the Constitution. 
He did not expect to secure a reversal of the decision 
of the Supreme Court in these matters, because he 
did not believe the judges composing that court 
would make a reversal, even if they were convinced 
that he was right, unless they thought it policy to do 
It 
was never to late to right a wrong. He had led a 
In 1868, when 2 member of the 
Rhode Island legislature, he had made a speech in 
favor of woman suffrage, and was not encouraged. 
As for the speaker himself, he said he had, as much 
He had 
He found it 
here when he came into the world in 1840. He 
found himself a subject of this government without 
having been previously consulted as to his wishes in 
Mr. Stillman is, like Capt. S. P. Putnam, 


At the next meeting Madam Delescluze will speak 
It is well-known that she 
regards the world as altogether off its base, and the 


-In the controversy which rages to-day around the 
doctrin of evolution, especially in its application to 
the sphere of morals, the position occupied by Mr. 
He has 
more than once expressed his general acceptance of 
that doctrin as,upon the whole, the most satisfactory 
interpretation at present attainable of the natural 
history of the globe and its inhabitants, including 
At the same time it is evident that he has so 
accepted it, not willingly, but rather upon compul- 
His attitude toward it somewhat resembles 
that assumed by De Tocqueville toward democracy. 
The eminent Frenchman saw that democracy was 
inevitable, and he spoke as many fair words about it 
So to 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, evolution, as a physical theory 


One concession he steadily refuses to make to it; he 
will not allow that it furnishes any adequate basis 
He seems to say, prove if you like that 


that the world is what it is to-day by virtue of cer- 


He says 
that, in his belief, the proof of miracles ever having 
occurred has failed, and that therefore he sets aside 
“all theological dogma respecting the trinity, the 
incarnation, the scheme of redemption, and the 


unmeaning. For this view of the matter the believer © 
can quote chapter and verse of an inspired book. 
Inspiration involves miracle, but miracle presents no 
obstacle to faith; on the contrary, it is the appropriate 
aliment of faith. But Mr. Smith, if he holds that . 
the proof of the miracle has failed, must hold, we 
should judge, that the proof of inspiration has failed. 
The Bible therefore, however venerable it may still 
be in his eyes, can no longer speak to him with 
authority. What it says or hints in regard to the 
government of the world, or the significance of 
human life, can only be accepted as the utterance of 
this or that ancient sage upon questions really too 
vast for any individual wisdom to grapple with. 
What is the opinion of any mere man worth on such 
a question as whether this earth is “a mere state of 
existence” or “a school of preparation for something 
higher?” Manifestly upon such a question we can 
know nothing unless it be revealed to us. Now Mr. 
Smith’s position appears to us to be inconsistent in 
this, that while he repudiates for his own part the 
knowledge which the ordinary Christian professes to 
hav in regard to these great matters, and contents 
himself apparently with mere conjecture, he yet 
accepts the responsibility of throwing discredit upon 
those theories of human duty and morality which 
other writers hav constructed and are constructing 
upon a naturalistic basis. We can understand the . 
theologian and his disciples doing so, for they say, 
“We know that the naturalistic basis is not the true 
one; we know that another foundation has been laid, 
and that its maker and builder is God.” But Mr. 
Smith, who has nothing to go upon but his own con- 
jecture, supported by what to him are the mere 
speculations of ancient writers, should not, it seems 
to us, seek to make these conjectures or speculations 
the basis of anything so important as human moral- 
ity—anything which so imperativly requires to rest 
upon solid facts. Better, it seems to us, from hig 
point of view, to make the most of the naturalistic 
basis, to build upon it whatever can be built, and 
then, if the structure is criticised as incomplete, to 
to say: “Well, it is the best I can do on the basis of 
what is really known? Choose your ground and 
build better and more nobly if you can.” This, we 
think, would be worthier of a great mind than queru- 
lously to persist in wishing to build upon ground 
that it has virtually abandoned. 

The further question arises whether even the — 
churches should not look more kindly than they do 
upon the evolutionary schools of morals. Of course 
if the churches are to be governed by mere party 
spirit they will seek to cast discredit upon everything 
done by those who are not with them; and evolu- 
tionary morals, like all the other works of the enemy, 
or supposed enemy, will come in for their share of 
partisan abuse. But if the churches can rise above 
the plane of mere party strife, they will be disposed 
to encourage all efforts, by whomsoever made, to 
inculcate the reality of moral obligation, and 
strengthen the sense of duty. The evolutionist— 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Leslie Stephen, or Mr. 
Fiske—may not start from the point you would wish, , 
but if each in his own way is laboring to show the 
unity of moral truth, and to consolidate the moral 
frame-work, so to speak, of human life, surely, so far, 
we may wish them god-speed. If, when they hav 
all done their best, their work stands manifestly im- 
perfect, needing the crown which doctrinal Chris- 
tianity alone can place upon it, the triumph of the 
latter will only be the more signal for the fair oppor- . 
tunity afforded to ite rival. If, on the other hand, 
the evolutionists are jeered at, and thwarted, and mis- 
represented, the world may miss to some extent the 
good work which they are prepared. to do, while the 
real difference between morality as constructed upon 
a naturalistic or positiv basis, and morality as con- 
structed upon the basis of revelation, may not be-so 
instructivly or clearly brought to light.— Communi- 
cated to the Ottawa Free Press. 


Benefactions of an Evoluted Baptist. 


George J. Holyoake, writing to a Boston paper, . 
givs this account of his visit to the late Samuel L. Hill, 
the well-known philanthropist, of Florence, Mass.: 


Afterward, I visited Mr. Samuel L. Hill, the chief founder 
of Florence. He was a man of good stature, a good forehead, 
and of impressiv countenance. In the middle of this cen- 
tury, he had been a chief leader and promoter of a social com- 
munity in the neighborhood of Florence, which has an instruc- 
tiv history. He subsequently acted upon the high principle 
of associativ life which he professed. He subscribed $20,000 
toward the erection of the Cosmian Hall, in Florence, and 
subscribed $1,500 a year to the support of the preacher. A 
house he had built for himself he gave up to be used as a 
‘* Kindergarten” school for children. The upper room, with 
two bay-windows looking over verdant gardens, was very 
beautiful. It was well supplied with means of instruction. 
The teachers resided in the house, and all the establishment 
was supported by Mr. Hill’s generosity. In the winter, when 
snow fell, he sent a large, light wagon from the farm, which . 
went round to the homes of the little pupils. When school 
was over. this wagon came for them and again left each at 
home. The morning wagon, gathering clean-faced, rosy chil- 
dren, and driving them laughing from house to house, until it 
was full of little Kindergarteners, was a sight as pretty as a - 
prayer. Mr. Hill was a Quaker; but, marrying a bright-eyed 
Baptist, he joined that church, and became deacon at Willi- 
mantic,Conn. He set himself against slavery in its dangerous 
days, but he was soon “admonished that the church could 
not be used to address the people on that subject.” He was 


afterward found with those engaged in the bitterest fight for 
the freedom of the negro. His philanthropy was not senti- 
mental at one corner only; it was of an all-round, robust 
quality. He was also for the welfare of all in his employ. He 
wanted every man to be permanently well off. He assisted 
them to get houses and land of their own. It has been said 
lately in the Springfield Sunday Republican that probably half 
the buildings in Florence came to be thus owned by his aid. 
He owned himself the steam silk-mills of Nonotuck. He 
was a co-operator of the old school, who hav nearly all died 
out. He gave $25,000 to a fund to enable workmen to get 
houses, and 27,000 to erect a great school-house. To theschool 
superintendent he paid $1,000 a year, in order that he might 
receive $2,000 salary, as he well knew that there is no folly like 
that of stinginess and parsimony toward those whose brains 
you need to do good-work. In all things, he was a co-operator, 
with the spirit of a gentleman, who knew that knowledge was 
a good investment, and took care that all who labored for him 
by hand or brain had “a good time of it.” His merit was that 
he did not look for profit, but for improvement, or rather that 
was the profit he had in view. He lived himself in what we 
should call a plain villa residence. I think, with pleasure, 
that I spent some time with him the last night he passed in it. 
He set out next day for Citronville, Ala., for change of air, but 
died on his arrival, at the age of seventy-five. Many were the 
fugitives from slavery of body, of capital, and of opinion, who 
had found shelter in his hospitable house in the evil days of 
progress. These were ‘‘actions of the just,” which “smell 
sweet and blossom in the dust.” 
— 


Editorial Notes. 


Tur Chinese hav evidently a poor opinion of the Christian 
religion. When Sir R. Alcock bade adieu to Prince Kung, the 
latter said, ‘Now you are going home, I wish you would take 
with you your opium and your missionaries.” 


Smara, the man who claimed to hav discovered an ancient 
manuscript of the book of Deuteronomy, has committed 
suicide.’ Mr. Shapira would hav died less under a cloud if he 
-had committed this last act previous to making his remarkable 
discovery. f 


Sır Joun BENNETT accuses the corporation of the city of 
London, which he knows pretty well, and perhaps too well, of 
“opposing national education,” and being a “‘senseless ene- 
my” of the people. This is the corporation that prosecuted 
the three Freethinkers whose portraits we printed last week. 


Tur Rev. Dr. Potter, who gets his living by lecturing all 
over England against the iniquities of Roman Catholicism, 
says ‘it is no infringement of liberty to restrain such blas- 
‘phemers as Foote and Bradlaugh.” That is good Christian 
doctrin, but Dr. Potter's frankness will be apt to prejudice 
gome people against his church. 


In the prelude to his lecture of March 10th Jo Cook affirmed 
that ‘‘numerous obscure and infamous Infidel organizations 
advocate doctrins which undermine the permanence of the 
family and the sanctity of home.” Is there any ground for 
this charge? Cook should giv names, ‘‘not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith.” 


Mr. Wakeman, at the last meeting of the Liberal Club, made 
the astonishing proposition, if we may believe our reporter, 

' that the Mormons at present inhabiting this country should 
be regarded as aliens and disfranchised accordingly. This 
was followed up with another quite as electrifying: ‘‘We hav 
excluded the Chinese; cannot we exclude the Mormons?” 
Certainly; but it would be an act as much at variance with 
American notions of liberty as any measure advocated by 
the Mormon hierarchy. 


Mr. Moopy, the evangelist, has circulated, or permitted to 


be circulated, a statement that he has recently converted “an 
avowed Infidel, prominently associated with Mr. Bradlaugh in 
the Freethought movement.” Mr. Bradlaugh invites Mr. 
Moody to giv the name and address of the alleged convert, and 
says that Mr. Moody has more than once announced conver- 
sions which hav turned out to be purely imaginary or to hav 
been conversions of persons already really or nominally Chris- 

` tians. He adds that Mr. Moody must be either very careless 
or excessivly inaccurate. i 


- Any one wanting a good crayon portrait drawn should write 

to F. E. Sturgis, box 14, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. Heisa Lib- 
eral in very needy circumstances, the care of a sick wife and 
a large family of small children having reduced him to finan- 
cial straits. We can conscientiously recommend his work, for 
last year he executed a life-size crayon of the founder of Tux 
TRUTH SEEKER which all pronounce to be the most life-like 
picture ever made of Mr. Bennett. We believe Mr. Sturgis to 
be a thoroughly honest gentleman, and it givs us pleasure to 
testify to his great skill with the pencil. 


Tue Italian papers report that after an examination with 
closed doors, the Austrian courts at Trieste hav sentenced 
Michele Vigna to five months’ imprisonment with hard labor, 
and to expulsion thereafter from the Austrian territory, for 
being connected with the Societa Atea of Venice, of which 
Baron Swift is president, of which Gen. Garibaldi was honor- 
ary president, and of which Professor Buchner and Charles 
Bradlaugh are honorary members. The sentence is for dis- 
turbing religion. The editor of LZ’ Adriatico winds up his no- 
tice by asking: “Is this justice? Is it law? Is it possible?” 
The story seems so Monstrous, comments the National Re- 
former, that we wait for some further light on it. 


Mr. Justice STEPHEN has published in the Fortnightly Review 
an elaborate essay on ‘‘ Blasphemy and Blasphemous Libel,” 
in which he points out that ‘“‘ everybody who sells, everyone 
who lends to hisfriend a copy of Comte’s ‘ Positiv Philosophy,’ 
or of Renan’s ‘Life of Jesus,’ commits a crime punishable with 
fine and imprisonment;” and that the late William Rathbone 
Greg, who “was not only a distinguished author, but an em- 
inent and useful member of the civil service,” if convicted of 
‘publishing his opinions, or even of expressing them to a 
friend in private conversation,” might hav been “adjudged in- 
capable and disabled in law to hold any office or employment 
whatever,” and on a second conviction imprisoned for three 
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years and practically outlawed. The judge further declares | make some selections from it for this letter, since it shows in 


that it is because no one can dislike the blasphemy law more 
profoundly than he that he prefers to state it ‘‘in its natural 
naked deformity.” He contends that the blasphemy law can 
only be explained and justified on ‘‘the principle of persecu- 
tion;” for, “if the law were really impartial, and punished 
blasphemy only because it offends the feelings of believers, it 
ought also to punish such preaching as offends the feelings of 
unbelievers.” In Judge Stephen’s opinion, blasphemy and blas- 
phemous libel should cease to be offenses at common law at 
all, and the statute of William TTI. should be repealed. 


In Aberdeen, Scotland, according to the Aberdeen Express. 
of February 28th, the testimony of Atheists is not received in 
court. A casecame up in which James Reith was charged 
with having sold liquor on Sunday. The first witness called 
was objected to by Reith’s counsel on the ground that he did 
not believe in a God. The court sustained the objection, and 
the suit was brought to a sudden close. This action places 
the Presbyterian judge in a funny attitude. He had either to 
let Reith go unpunished for desecrating the ‘‘Sawbath” by 
liquor selling or take the testimony of an Atheist. He chose 
the former, therein being consistent with the rigorous faith 
that maintains the denial of God to be the worst crime in the 
universe; but how the morality of Aberdeen would suffer if all 
the bibulous population were Christians, and the abstaining 
complainants were Atheists! 


Iv will be remembered that the blasphemy of which Mr. 
Foote was convicted consisted of publishing wood-cuts carica- 
turing the Christian idols. During his imprisonment their 
publication has been suspended. They will, however, now 
that he is released, be again a feature of his paper, and appear 
regularly until he ‘goes to prison again.” That contingency 
Mr. Foote does not regard as probable, for it strikes him ‘that 
the bigots hav had enough of the game for a good while.” We 
cannot praise too highly Mr. Foote’s pluck and heroism, but 
really'we would like to see him employ a better artist in making 
his cuts. We hav no supercilious criticisms to make on his 
“taste,” for we regard ridicule as a legitimate and powerful 
weapon to be used against the Jewish mythology; but his pa- 
per would hay a wider circulation, and so do more good, if 
his artists were better workmen. 


Cart. Loyp, of New Rochelle, once remarked at a Paine 


meeting that his neighbors were “‘so blue that they left a yel- 
low streak behind them.” This intense blueness is paralleled 
by the people of Orange, N. J., the home of Soap-boiler Col- 
But their Christianity could 
not stand the test of the Salvation Army, which invaded the 
town the other day, appropriately hiring a hall over an under- 
The first night the Army was forced to 
silence by the catcalls, hootings, and shameless remarks of 


gate and other eminent Baptists. 


taker’s establishment. 


the rough element that gathered to see the new sensation. 
The general applied the next day to the mayor for protection, 


but that worthy declined to interfere and ordered the police- 
men to keep away from the hall.. This refusal to protect was 
prompted by a desire to drive the humble workers in the vin- 
yard from the aristocratic precincts of Orange, and was taken 
by the ‘‘ boys” as a license to work their will upon the preacher, 
And 
now the whole town may go plumb to hades for all the efforts 
One of the females of the troop con- 
tributed her quota to the demoralization of the town by al- 
lowing herself to be led astray by one of the young Christians 
A missionary to civilize and 
moralize the lower stratum of Orange society would get a good 
subscription from the few Infidels of the town, and one to 
teach justice, humanity, and charity, would find plenty of 
work among the lip-serving accidents of wealth who pass in 


which they did with rotten eggs and harder missils. 


that army will make. 


who rotten-egged the preacher. 


Orange for Christians. 


Tue Rey. Dr. J. A. Gordon laments with bitter tears, and 
almost without hope, the worldliness of the church of Jesus 
Christ. He cries out in this way: 

“Oh, for a faith to abandon utterly the devices of natural- 
ism, and to throw the church without reserve upon the power 
of the supernatural! Is there not some higher degree in the 
holy spirit’s tuition into which we can graduate our young min- 
isters, instead of sending them to a German university for their 
last touches of theological culture? Is there not some re- 
‘served power yet treasured in the church which is the body of 
Christ—some unknown or neglected spiritual force which we 
can lay hold of, and so get courage to fling away forever these 
frivolous expedients on which we hav so much relied for car- 
rying on the Lord’s work ?” 

If the Rev. Mr. Gordon can find something besides the de- 
vices of naturalism that will draw a congregation and keep it 
awake; if the Holy Spirit will giv clergymen a tuition which 
will enable them to speak grammatically; if he can discover 
something besides frivolous expedients that will fill the con- 
tribution-box, pay the pew-rents, and enable the preachers to 
liv well and dress well, it doesn’t look as if he had suggested a 
very difficult scheme. Everyone would like to see the church 
run as he suggests. We are all willing to dispense with grab- 
bags, and to allow the oyster which has done service in so 
many stews, to be permanently retired. It would also be-uni- 
versally gratifying to see some of the ‘‘reserved power treas- 
ured up in the church” devote itself to paying taxes on a few 
million dollars’ worth of church property. The community is 
growing despondent over fairs, lotteries, and pound-parties. 
The worldliness of the church affects the world quite as 
much as it does the church. 


Wnitinc from Japan, a correspondent of the Evening Post 
confirms the report of the spread of Freethought in that land 
which we chronicled last week from the unwilling lips of a re- 
turned (would we could say reformed) missionary, The corre- 
spondent says: In the year 1881. there was organized in the city 
of Kioto the Kiukuwai Society, an Infidel association having for 
its object the opposing of Christianity. It was brought into 
being largely through the efforts of the Buddhist priests, who 
were offended at the planting of a Christian college for young 
men right in the sacred city of Japan. Recently I secured a 
copy of one of the publications issued by the society, and will 


what grooves the Japanese mind is running, and may be sur- 
prising to nota few. The pamphlet is published in Japanese, 
with the exception of the preface, which appears in English: 


“ The brutalizing and degrading tendencies of the Christian 


religion are not so apparent now as formerly, but they still 
exist, as the foreign newspapers attest in the accounts which 
they giv. 


“ One of the assassins who attempted the life of the emper- 


or of Germany a few years ago was reported to be a religious 


monomaniac. Guiteau, the assassin of the president of the 
United States of America, was formerly a leader in a Christian 
church. 


‘ The history of the Christian church in past ages is one 


narrativ of bloodshed from beginning to end. The Roman 
Catholics, being the most powerful, perhaps, hav committed 
the mo-t of these atrocities, but the Protestants, as I shall be 
able to prove, were not backward in doing their share as far 
as they had the power.: 


s‘ Although in the present day science has laid the Christian 


religion a captiv at its feet, all the elements which incite to 
evil still exist in it, but are held instrong subjection to modern 
thought. 


« Here and there in times past noble men hav striven to 


shake off this horrible religion, and although their efforts were 
not successful in their generations on account of the great 
power of the Christian priesthood opposed to them, the seed 
which they planted has taken deep root, and now the end is 
near—in fact, the complete downfall of the Christian religion 
is seen by men of learning and discernment to be not far dis- 
tant. 
philosophers, etc., hay openly condemned it or quietly ig- 


The most learned men of modern times, historians, 


nored it.” 
The writer then goes through the catalog of Hume, Gibbon, 


Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Mill, father and son, etc., and ends 


as follows: ‘ We certainly consider it a great misfortune that 


the people of England hav not the Buddhist religion, for if 


they were so fortunate as to hav it they certainly would not 
be so indifferent to it as they appear to be to the Christian re- 


ligion.” 


~~ 
Answers to Inquirers. 


RicHarp Conway.—Thanks for the paper sent. 
utilized it. 


We hav 


A. G. ScuuLTE.— We will try and find the book you speak of. 
If unsuccessful, should much like to hav you copy it for Tur 
TRUTH SEEKER. Your motiv is appreciated and help thank- 
fully received. 


Josera Laxe.—We can furnish you ** The Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church,” by W. Robertson Smith, for 20 cents. 
The Post and Tribune is a violently partisan sheet, and you 
will do well to tako its allegations with a gràin or two of al- 
lowance. 


F. G. Lerru.—We hav forgotten the name of the person 
who offered to giv ten acres of land in Florida to anyone who 
would settle on it, and hav not the time to look through 
four years’ files to ascertain, Perhaps, if these lines fall un- 
der his eye, he will make the offer again. 


Pat, F. Garretr.—Thanks for club of subscribers. You 
hav taken one of the most effectual ways to spread Free- 
thought. In every town where Libcral papers are taken our 
lecturers say they can get an audience, but a town destitute of 
such papers is poor territory for a white man. 


James Hauz.—MS., at hand, but yet unread on account of 
its length. It was not necessary to dare us to print it. We 
giv all sides a hearing, trying to select the best from the large 
number of articles sent us, and threats hav no effect whatever. 
If we could we would print everything written for our colunins. 


Wm. Reynoutps.—Thanks for the magazines. It is difficult 
to see wherein Mormonism differs from Christianity. Mr. 
Cannon's Juvenile Instructor (what a misnomer!) defends the 
Old and New Testaments and lies about Paine in almost the 
same language the Christian press uses, As you say, the pub- 
lication needs no comment; it is self-refuting to all intelligent 
people. 

E. Dicxerson.—Christianity was introduced into Ireland in 
the fifth century. St. Patrick wasits chief apostle. ‘The story 
of his driving the snakes headlong from a cliff into the sen (the 
similarity to the New Testament hog story will noted) is with- 
out a shadow of foundation. In hig search for the origin of 
the myth Moncure Conway found that no intelligent Catholics 
in Ireland believe the story, and even the priests, he says, dis- 
conrage its repetition. The reason for the non-existence of 
snakes in Ireland is because of the cold, wet climate. Even 
in the Zoological Gardens at London snakes ‘are only kept 
alive by blankets, and the outdoors of Ireland is altogether too 
much for the recipient of Jehovah’s first curse. 

—+-— 


Lectures and Meetings. 


Cou. INGERSOLL lectured in Chicago on the 19th. 
ject was ‘‘ Orthodoxy.” 


W. S. Bunx’s address is 281 Mich. av., Chicago, IU. 
to him for terms for lectures. 


His sub- 
Write 


Mr. W. F. Peck, who is conducting the Children’s Lyceum 
for the Liberal Society of Ottumwa, Iowe., is also speaking each 
Sunday evening to crowded and enthusiastic audiences, 


C. B. Reynoups would like some more lecturing engage- 
ments. He likes work and is happiest when making the or- 
thodox unhappy. His permanent address is box 104 North 
Parma, Monroe Co., New York. 

Mus. H. S. Laxe, who is speaking for the Liberal Society, 
of Flint, Mich., each Sunday of March, has been re-engaged 
for the month of April and may be addressed as above by 
Eastern societies desiring her services. 


MEMBERS and patrons of the Institute of Heredity, and all 
friends of the movement, will please remember that the next 
Parlor Meeting of this winter's series will be held at the resi- 
dence of Dr. E. B. Foote, No. 120 Lexington avenue, corner 
East Twenty:-cighth street, on the last Thursday evening of 
March—the 7:7th—at eight o’clock. 
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Science. 


The Use and Abuse of the Brain. 


In a lecture before the Nineteenth Century Club 
recently, Dr. Wm. Hammond began by quoting the 
favorit saying of Sir William Hamilton, the Scotch 
metaphysician: “In this world there is nothing great 

. but man; in man there is nothing great but mind.” 
Dr. Hammond thought that this was not exactly 

‘right. It should read: “In man there is nothing 
great but brain.” The brain makes the mind, and so 
it is the greater of the two. The lecturer then went 
on to describe the physical appearance of the brain, 
illustrating his remarks by means of a chart on which 
the white and gray matter were outlined. He re- 
ferred to the white matter as of comparativly Jittle 
importance contrasted with the real force stored up 
in the gray matter, and showed how, by means of 
convolutions, the latter was spread over a large sur- 
face. The doctor said he was not in the habit of 
idolizing anything, but if he should ever set up a god 
it would be a little bunch of this all-powerful gray 
matter. 

Mind, he said, is the force developed by nerv- 
ous energy. The force is evolved from the brain, and 
is not a simple force. 
be split up into its seven prismatic colors, so the mind 
force is a compound of four forces—the perceptions, 
the intellect, the emotions, and volition or the will. 
Speaking of the mind, the doctor wished it to be un- 
derstood that he said nothing of the soul. That was 
something of which he knew nothing, but he did 
know something of the mind. Too little attention, 
he thought, was paid to the cultivation of the per- 
ceptions. It was only through these—through what 

` the sense taught—that the mind was enabled to know 
anything. The old theory of innate ideas he held to 
be laughably absurd. Without perceptions one could 
not understand that 1 plus 1 made 2. Great stress 
was laid upon the importance of the proper cultiva- 
tion of the perceptions in children. One of the best 
ways of teaching a child was to giv it a picture and 
ask it td observe carefully and to report what it saw. 
Great harm resulted from sending children to school 
- at too early an age. The little ones should be only 
taught to observe, to gain ideas of things. No child 
should be sent to school before the age of ten years, 
and twelve is a better age. Kindergartens attempt 
to teach children to use their perceptions, but even 
these are not good. A child sent to school at ten or 
twelve will know more at fifteen than one sent at 
seven years. Adults use their perceptions too little, 
and should teach themselvs to observe. 

One of the greatest safeguards against brain 
troubles is sleep. It is then that the brain makes 
good the waste incurred during the working hours. 
Even the heart rests one-third of the time—eight 
hours out of the twenty-four. One should sleep one- 
third of his life, work one-third, and spend the re- 
maining third in recreation. Mathematicians are 
the hardest of intellectual workers, and they usually 
sleep long. 

Dr. Hammond then spoke of the difference in the 
brains of the sexes. That there is a difference there 
is no doubt. though he would not venture to assert 
that the male brain was superior to the female. Be- 
fore infancy this difference can be detected. With this 
difference in size and formation, the doctor thought 
it very improper to giv to both brains the same edu- 
cation. The girl’s brain was of one kind, the boy’s 
of another, and it was certainly not right to giv to 
different natures exactly the same training. As the 
bodies differ so do the brains, and so should the 
education and the mature life. The emotional na- 
ture of women may be the highest type of mental 
development, but it was not the nature of man, and 
the educational paths of the boy and the girl were 
not parallel. 


M 


The Sun: His Spots and Their Terrestrial Ef- 
fects. 

There is a periodicity about the sun-spots which 
is very peculiar. One hundred years ago observers 
had noticed that these spots were sometimes more 
numerous than at others, but no law upon the sub- 
ject was evolved. In 1851, however, the Swiss astron- 
omer, Wolff, stated that there was a rise and fall of 
sun spots, a maximum and a minimum, and that from 
one maximum to the next maximum, or from one 
minimum to the next, was 11 years and 11-100 of a 
year. The German astronomers showed that there 
was extreme irregularity in this period, which was 
sometimes shortened to seven years, and sometimes 
elongated to sixteen. But the grand average was as 
Wolff had stated, and the usual deflection from that 
was two years, making from maximum to maximum 
either 13 years 11-100, or 9 years 11-100. Now this 
periodicity was not analogous to planetary action, 
and could not, therefore, be caused by anv planet, as 
was the first supposition. Mercury and Venus were 
suspected of being connected with the matter because 
they were so near the sun, and Jupiter because of its 
immense size, and also because the period of its 
` orbit was nearly coincident with the cycle of the 


Just as a ray of sunlight can 


spots. But this bas never been made out. It is 
more probable that the cause is solar, and I hav cen- 
jectured that the forces in the sun accumulate and, 
as it were, boil over at recurring periods with the 
same irregular regularity as the spouting of a geyser. 


Is there any connection between the maximums of. 


sun spots and terrestrial disturbances of any kind? 
Much surmise and also much serious investigation 
exist on the subject. It has been proved by our del- 
icate instruments for measuring heat, that a sun-spot 
givs only one-half as much heat as another part of 
the sun’s surface. This was shown by Professor 
Langley. Buthe also showed that the disturbed sur- 
face as a whole givs out rather more heat than less. 
I received last year a number of letters showing that 
the.sun’s maximum of spots then present was accom- 
panied by cyclones, storms, tornadoes; ete., in our 
great West, and the writers were thoroughly con- 
vinced that some connection existed between the two 
facts. It was said that in 1870 there was also a max- 
imum of sun spots, and an extraordinarily hot sum- 
mer. But it was forgotten that observations to be 
conclusiv must cover the whole of the earth’s surface, 
and not a part only. It so happened that in 1870 at 
our antipodes in New Zealand, there was at the time 
of our hot summer:an intensely cold winter, some- 
thing phenomenal for that region. But an unmis- 
takable connection has been discovered between 
these maxims and aberrations of the magnetic needle. 
It is well established that the period of a maximum 
of spots is coincident with a period of greatest decli- 
nation of the needle. It may be that the iron in the 
sun has sdmething to do with this. 

Ordinarily what we see of the sun is the photo- 
sphere. But outside of that and beyond it the sun 
has an envelope of gas and streamers 200,000 miles 
in extent, and sometimes a million miles, and even 
five or six million miles, are thrown out. This invisi- 
ble part becomes visible at times of eclipse. Previous 
to 1868 a number of ‘brilliant ruby-colored objects 
had been observed upon the edge of the eclipsed 
body of the sun. 
inences was discovered. They were at every part of 
the photosphere, and there could be no doubt that 
there was a layer of them, which from the brilliancy 
of its coloring received the name of chromosphere. 
The spectrum showed that these were gaseous, and 
also that the gas was hydrogen. Jansen made the 
brilliant discovery that this chromosphere could ‘be 
observed at any time, and that the astronomer need 
not wait for an eclipse to study it. Lockyer in Eng- 
land had found out the same thing. 

I now come. to the very interesting observations 
and hypothesis of Professor Hastings, now of Yale 
College, who accompanied the Caroline Island party 
for the purpose of examining the corona. He came 
to the conclusion that the gaseous envelope that givs 
the bright line in the spectrum was very narrow in- 
deed, and its apparent enlargement was due to the 
diffraction of light. Ifthe light were so diffracted 
the appearance of the halo would be vivid on the 
east side at the beginning of the eclipse and on the 
west side at the end. And that this isthe case is ab- 
solutely certain. While I am not prepared to go so 
far as Hastings, his observations prove beyond much 
doubt that this atmosphere, or quasi-atmosphere, is 
not so great in extent as had been imagined, and can 
not be greater than from 25,000 to 50,000 miles. 

But from the examinations of the chromosphere it 
is obvious that the prominences are projected into 
something beyond it, and this action has an extraor- 
dinary resemblance to the formation of clouds in our 
own atmosphere. They hav been seen at first low 
and not much beyond the chromosphere, and then in 
a few minutes they hav rushed out beyond it, so as 
to produce the appearance of a prairie on fire. Then 
they hav separated themselvs from their base, like 
clouds forming above a river in summer, and hav re- 
turned to it, like the same clouds falling in rain. 
There can be no question of the connection between 
the bright faculz and the prominences. These prom- 
inences hav assumed shapes described as clouds, as 
diffuse, filamentary, stemmed, as horns, plumes, 
spikes, sheafs, and volutes, jets, vertical filaments, 
cyclones, eruptions, and flames.—Prof. C. A. Young. 
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The Sinking of the Earth’s Crust. 


The extreme sensitivness of the earth’s crust to any 
changes in the distribution of weight upon its sur- 
face is, however, best exemplified by those local dep- 
ositions and removals of matter which hav attracted 
more general attention at the present day. The chief 
of these is the transfer of matter by river action to 
large tracts, and its accumulation in such limited 
areas as plains, estuaries, and deltas. Borings of 
four to five hundred feet hav shown that these often 
consist of long successions of silts, which alternating 
layers of shells and of vegetable matter prove to hav 
been deposited at or near the sea-level, and the 
Wealden and eocene formations in the British area 
show that such accumulations may exceed one thou- 
sand feet in thickness. In the case of deltas, subsid- 
ence must keep pace almost foot by foot with the ac- 
cumulation, and be confined to the area over which 
the sediment is being deposited, for any more rapid 
subsidence would check its growth and convert it 


In 1868 the nature of these prom- 
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into an estuary. This sinking is apparently of uni- 
versal occurrence. A similar instance of the trans- 
fer of weight from larger areas and its precipitation 
on a very circumscribed area is seen in coral atolls 
and reefs. The explanation of their formation given 
by Darwin requires a gradual subsidence keeping 
pace with their growth, which takes place within 
twenty fathoms of the surface only. This theory, 
simple and admirable as it is, accounting satisfacto- 
rily for all the observed phenomena of coral growth, 
has been contested by Mr. Murray, who has shown 


that atolls might be merely incrustations of volcanic’ | 


peaks. But his theory seems improbable by contrast, 
for it demands 290 volcanic peaks at the sea-level in 


the Pacific coral area alone, every foot of which has 


been completely concealed by coral growth, though 
few volcanic craters are known so near the sea-level 
outside this area. We seem thus to hav in coral 


‘growths another evidence of subsidence keeping pace 


with the increase of weight, sometimes, as soundings 
prove, to a depth of 1,000 feet or more. The re- 
placement of a column of sea water 100 fathoms in. 
depth by a column of limestone would increase the 


pressure per fathom from 619 1-2 tons to 1,487 tons, 


so that it is easy to realize how vast must be the in- > 


creased pressure on such an areaas that occupied by 
the great reef of Australia, 1,250 miles long and 10 to 
90 miles broad. The sands, gravels, and clays, with 
marine shells and erratic boulders, prove that a great 
submergence took place during the glacial period, 
while Europe was under an ice-sheet 6,000 feet thick 
in Norway and diminishing to 1,500 in central Ger- 
many. The extent of the submergence has been 
perhaps understated at 600 feet in Scandinavia, and 
was at least 1,850 feet in Wales. A corresponding 
re-elevation accompanied the disappearance of the 
ice. It has often been supposed that the sinking of 
the west coast of Greenland is similarly due to its 
ice-cap.— Nature. 
Ėt 
An Inexpensiv Filter. 

Very many families desire some inexpensiv device 
for filtering rain and other water to be used for cook- 
ing and table use. 1 l 
may be made by using a spirit or wine cask, placing 
it on end with the head removed, and having a fau- 
cet at the bottom to draw off the clear water. To fit 
it for the filter, take the removed top head of the 
cask, and with a small bit bore holes all over it, theñ 
place four clean bricks or blocks of wood on the bot- 
tom, and on these rest the perforated top. 
upon it about four inches of charcoal chopped. into 
small bits the size of peas, and over this put a layer 
of sand six inches deep. Impure water poured into 
the cask on the top of the sand will become clear and 
sparkling after a little while, or as soon as all fine 
particles are worked out of the charcoal and sand. 


Now fill: 


A cheap and very efficient filter | 


This filter will not need renewing oftener than once | 


in two or three months.—Popular Science Monthly. 
i e e e 
-Use of Tobaceo by Boys. 

All high medical authorities agree that the use of 
tobacco is injurious to growing boys; and, this being 
true, no. teacher can do his full duty who does not 
impress this fact upon the boys under his influence. 
The following from the Medical and Surgical Reporter 
is high authority, and will make good reading for the 
school in these days of extravagance and excess, when, 


aping the folly of those older than themselvs, so many - 


hundreds of thousands of boys are becoming slaves 
to the destructiv habit: : j 

“The use of tobacco by growing boys is so gen- 
erally recognized as pernicious that it is extraordi- 
nary that more’energetic measures are not urged by 
those having.the care of youth to prevent the habit. 
Already it has been forbidden in the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, in the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, in the Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, and in various other enlightened edu- 
cational institutions. l 

“This was not the result of prejudice or hobbyism. 
If any set of men are free from these vices of learn- 
ing, itis the naval surgeons, and it was especially 
from these, and particularly from Dr. L. A. Gihon, 
U. S. Navy, that this attack on the weed began. The 
indictment laid against it charged: that it leads to 
impaired nutrition of the nerve centers; that it is a 
fertil cause of neuralgia, vertigo, and indigestion; 
that it irritates the mouth and throat, and thus de- 
stroys the purity of the voice; that by excitation of 
the optic nerve it produces amaurosis and other de- 
fects of the vision; that it causes a tremulous hand 
and an intermittent pulse; that one of its conspicu- 
ous effects is to develop irritability of the heart; that 
it retards the cell change on which the development 
of the adolescent depends. 

“This is a formidable bill of particulars, and yet 
each of these charges is preferred by the best modern 
authority, and, what is more, each is substantiated 
by an abundance of clinical evidence. Testimony is 
also adduced from the class records of schools and 
colleges, which indicates very positivly that the ef- 
fect of tobacco on the mental faculties is deterio- 
rating. The best scholars are not tobacco users; 
and non-smokers take the highest rank in every 
grade.” 
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What the Moon’s Face Tells. 


The moon’s face, says Professor Proctor, tells of a 
remote, youth—a time of fiery activity, when volcanic 
action, even more effectiv (though not probably more 
energetic) than any which has ever taken place on 
this globe, upheaved the moon’s crust. But so soon 
as we consider carefully the features of the moon’s 
surface we see that there must hav been three dis- 

tinct eras of voleanian activity. Look at the multi- 
tudinous craters, for example, around the metropoli- 
tan crater of Tycho. They tell us of century after 
century of volcanic disturbance—but they tell us 
more. They mark a surface which varies in texture, 
and therefore in light-reflecting power in such a way 
as to show that the variations were produced long 
before the volcanic action began by which the craters 
were formed. For the variations of texture are such 
as to mark a series of streaks—some or them 2,000 
or 3,000 miles in length, and many miles in breadth, 
extending radially from Tycho. Craters lie indiffer- 
ently on these brighter streaks, and on the interven- 
ing darker spaces, and some craters can be seen 
which lie right across a bright streak with parts of 
their ring on the darker regions on both sides of the 
streak. This proves that the craters were formed 
long after the great streaks. When the. streaked 
Surface was formed, it must hav been tolerably 
smooth; for we see the streaks best under a full illu- 
mination, and there is no sign of any difference of 
elevation between them and the darker ground all 
around; they are neither long ridges nor long valleys, 
but mere surface markings. Yet must they hav been 
formed by mighty voleanian disturbance, such, in- 
deed, as we may be certain went on at an early stage 
of the moon’s history to which these radiating streaks 
must be referred. It seems clear that, as Nasmith 
has illustrated by experiment, they belong to the 
stage of the moon’s history when her still hot and 
plastic crust parted with its heat more rapidly than 
the nucleus of the planet, and so contracting more 
quickly, was rent by the resistance of the internal 
matter, which, still hot and molten, flowed into the 
rents, and spreading, formed the long broad streaks 
of brighter surface. 
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Infidel Philosophy. 


Gen. viii, 5: “In the tenth month, on the first day 
of the month, were the tops of the mountains seen.” 
9. “For the waters were upon the face of the whole 
earth.” Vii, 19: “And all the high hills that were 
under the whole heavens were covered.” 20. “ Fif- 
teen cubits upward did the waters prevail.” 

Here is a plain statement that the waters covered 
the face of the whole earth, and that a number of 
months passed by before the waters went down so 
that the tops of the mountains could be seen. Where 
did all this water come from? No more water could 
come down from the clouds than was taken up from 
the earth. ; 

Gen. vii, 11: “The fountains of the great deep were 
broken up.” What “great deep?” Tell me, ye 
squabblers on the walls of Zion, what is meant by the 
“ great deep.” Suppose all the waters of the ocean 
had been taken up and let down again, there would 
be no more water on the earth. 

Did this water come from Venus or Mars, or from 
the sun or the stars? And where did this vast 
amount of water go to when the flood subsided ? 

Again, suppose by some hocus-pocus operation a 
sufficient quantity of water had been obtained to rise 
fifteen cubits above the highest mountains, what 
would hav been the consequence? The equilibrium 
between the centrifugal and the centripetal forces 
would be at once destroyed. i 

If the amount of matter which the earth contains 
should be augmented, the sun by its attractiv infiu- 
ence would take hold of it with increased power cor- 
responding with the additional amount of matter. 
The centripetal force would then be more powerful 
than the centrifugal, and the earth would fall to the 
sun. 

Again, the tops of the highest mountains are cov- 
ered with perpetual snow and ice. Now, if the water 
rose to the hight spoken of, it must hav congealed, 
and the old ark would hav been stuck in the ice—a 
pretty fix for the boys, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
with not a pair of skates in the ark. 

` The flood was a great failure. It left God in just 
about the condition of Beecher, when he said that he 
had not done anything wrong, but at the same time 
promised that he would not do so any more. 

God knew he had been guilty of a scurvy trick, al- 
though he did not confess as much; but we can easily 
imagin his hang-dog look when he said (Gen. viii, 
21), “I will not curse the ground any more for man’s 
sake, neither will I again smite any more every living 
thing as I hav done.” 


Now, when a god begins to choke and swallow, and. 


sticks his thumb in his mouth like a boy who has 
been stealing melons, and promises that he won't do 
so any more, I think it is only fair to let up on him a 
little. Besides, it must be remembered that he was 
not an old, experienced God, who had been long in 
_ the business of world-making. Our world was the 


first one he ever tried his hand on, and a little 
crooked steering is not to be wondered at. 

Tf he did make an egregious blunder in not killing 
the devil, and if he did miss it in not trotting out his 
savior instead of bringing the flood, so long as he 
promises to do better, I don’t believe it to be quite 
right to be too rigidly exact with an inexperienced 
God. He might hav been a little unmindful of the 
welfare of those whom he had created, and let a few 
billions or trillions of human beings slip through his 
hands into hell, or he might hav been a little loose in 
his calculations about the salvation’ scheme; but then 
it is encouraging to know that he has promised to 
do better. 

Gen. x, 5: “ By these were the isles of the gentiles 
divided in their lands, every one after his tongue.” 

If words sustaining their proper relations in a sen- 
tence hav any meaning, the passage above proves 
that there was a diversity of tongues; -yet in the first 
verse of the next chapter will be found the plain 
declaration that the whole earth was of one language 
and one speech. 

Gen. xi, 5. “ And the Lord came down to see the 
city and the tower which the children of men had 
builded.” 

Does this. sound like talk from a God? Would 
not a man talk in precisely the:same manner? Where 
is the “ all-seeing eye” that can count every hair in 
our heads, and see every sparrow fall? Couldn't 
tell anything about the city; had to come down and 
see just as a man would. With you there is a differ- 
ence between a great big hair or sparrow and a very 
small city. Ifthe Lord is everywhere and fills the 
immensity of space, how could he “come down,” or 
what was the use of his coming down? He could see 
as well from one point as another. Everything that 
man has ever done bears the marks of imperfection. 
God had to move about and go and see just as a 
man would, because he is a man-made God. 

Gen. xviii, 21: “I will go down now and see 
whether they hav done altogether according to the 
ery of it which has come unto me, and if not I 
will know.” : 

Splendid talk fora God! The more I read about 
him, the more I think I am like him, or rather the 
more I think he is like me, because man created 
God in his own image. 14: “Is there anything too 
hard for the Lord?” Of course there is, for he 
could not tell whether the reports from Sodom were 
true or not, and he had to go down and see about 
it, just as any short-sighted mortal would. Man 
never showed his weakness in such a marked degree 
as when he attempted to create and manage an in- 
finit god. 

There are many passages in Genesis which I 
could not recommend to the perusal of any ladies 
except Sunday-school teachers. 

It is a strange fact that woman has been ground 
down and most degraded by Bible teaching, and yet 
she is the most engaged in teaching it, especially to 
the young. In all this broad land few mothers can 
be found who would call the attention of their young 
daughters to this holy filth. Although we are com- 
manded to “search the scriptures,” yet there is much 
that every prudent mother would fain cover up and 
hide from her child. And why is this so? Because 
calling obscenity holy does not make it any the less 
disgusting. 

Now, my lady friends, you who are engaged as 
Sabbath-school teachers, dare you say to the young 
misses in your classes that this‘scum of filth is the 
holy word of God? If it is too vulgar and nasty for 
your daughters, is it fit for anybody else? Did you 
ever stop to consider that every time you speak of 
the Bible as the word of God, you indorse this filth 
and slime? 

Go by yourselvs, lady teachers, where nobody can 
see you blush, and read the passages; then ask your- 
selvs if such disgusting stuff is the outcome of “the 
holy spirit.” Settle this matter fairly with yourselvs, 
and find out whether God has made it incumbent 
upon you to smear the minds of the young with dis- 
gusting accounts of acts which even the brutes per- 
form in secret. 

Gen. xxii, 10, 11, 12: “And Abraham stretched 
forth his hand and took the knife to slay his son. 
And the angel of the Lord called unto him from 
heaven and said, Abrabam, Abraham: and he said, 
Here am I. And he said, Lay not thine hand upon 
the lad, neither do thou harm unto him, for now I 
know that thou fearest God, seeing that thou hast 
not withheld thy son, thine only son, from me.” 

Now, isn’t this the silliest thing a God ever did. 
Must he absolutely try an experiment on old Abra- 
ham before he could tell what the outcome would be? 
I am not much of a God, but I can do as well as that. 
I can tell whether a friend will sacrifice anything for 
me after I try him. “For now I know that thou 
fearest God.” ‘Yes, after he had tried the experi- 
ment, not before. ’*Cute God that! 

In all the sacred writings, so-called, which men 
hav ever written, the gods hav proved a great fizzle, 
because it is utterly impossible for short-sighted, 
finite man to create a God, and clothe him with 
infinit knowledge and power, and then manage him 
him so as to make him a success. 
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The language which they put into his mouth will 
not become him—will not prove characteristic. The 
things which they make him do will be beneath the 
dignity of a god. When men fully come to realize 
the great blunders they hav made with their gods, 
they will learn the important fact that it is better to ` 

“ Let gods attend on what the gods must know, 

Man’s chiefest care relates to things below.” 

Think of an omnipresent God going round to see 
what is going on, as in the case of the tower of Babel, 
and Sodom, and Gomorra; of an unchangeable 
God repenting; of a God of infinit wisdom tryizig 
experiments as with Abraham; of a God: clothed 
with almighty power backing down on account of a 
few “chariots of iron.” No, no, the god business 
can never be made a success. When men let gods 
alone, and turn all their attention to the bettering of 
the condition of the race, there will be far less suffer- 
ing, and the gods will fare no worse. 

Gen. xxv, 23, 24, 25, 26. These verses contain a 


little more Sunday-school literature. If lady teachers 


consider these lessons profitable, they will be partic- 
ular to call their classes to notice them. Don’t for- 
get to make it plain that these verses are the word of 
God. Then ask yourselvs if the low slang and in- 
decent stories indulged in, in the dive-holes and 
dug-outs way down under ground, where the sun is 
ashamed to shine, where Paddy O’Ryan and Barney 
O'Flaherty get their vile whisky, are not the word of 
God too. 

Verse 27: “And the boys grew.” How astonish- 
ing! How important to know that boys grew three 
thousand years ago just as they do now! How could 
we hav possibly found out that important fact if it 
had not been for the Bible? “Holy Bible, book 
divine !” 

Gen. xxx, 1-25. Here will be found another holy 
bouquet for young girls in a Sabbath-school. And I 
would like to inquire of honest wives of the present 
day how they relish the transaction between Rachel 
and her handmaid Bilhah, and her husband Jacob. 
It is evident that Rachel and Leah, and the wives of 
those days, were far more accommodating than the 
wives of the present time. 

My Christian lady friends, how do you like the 
idea of a holy man like Jacob having two legitimate 
wives, and, in addition, to hav the freedom of the 
handmaids tendered to him? How do you like the 
idea of God making a pet of such a disgusting old 
libertin ? 

In view of these transactions, I want you to think 
of God’s promis to this special old moonshiner (Gen. 


| xxxviii, 15): “Behold I am with thee and will keep 


thee in all places whither thou goest.” 

Is it any wonder the Mormons believe that they 
are under the special protection of heaven? Who 
shall say that God has not shoved Brigham Young 
right into the heavenly king-row? 

David and Solomon, and most of the Bible wor- 
thies, kept a regular harem, and were approved of 
God. And how, my Christian lady friends, do you 
know that God is not smiling on Mormonism to-day? 

If the Christians ever succeed in getting God into 
the Constitution, and making the Bible the foundation 
of law, to be consistent, they must make Mormonism 
the pet institution of the country. 

Couldn’t God find something of more importance — 
to write about than the manner of producing ring- 
streaked, speckled, and grizzly cattle? O lady 
teachers, from your youth up, you hav been imposed 
upon by this holy balderdash. Will you, in turn, 
impose upon others that which “sickens all it 
touches?” 

Many send their children to Sabbath-school be- 
cause they believe there is associated with it a moral 
influence. O my countrymen, is it possible that such 
teaching can refine or elevate the minds of the young, 
or in any way tend to improve their morals? The 
very relation of things, from first to last, must be 
changed before filth and falsehood can benefit any 
one. I may lack charity, but I really believe that 
those who teach the young that the apple and snake 
story, and the silly story of the flood, and that of 
beastly old Lot and his daughters, are a part of the 
word of God, do so from some motiv besides that of 
benefiting the race. 

The time has come when the well wishers of the 
race must point toanew star. The curses, wars, 
robberies, filth, and abominations of the Bible will 
never do as a standard of morality. But the Chris- 
tian will reply that some of the grandest moral les- 
sons ever taught are to be found in the Bible. And 
it must be admitted, at the same time, that it contains 
some of the most loathsome and sickening slush and 
obscenity anywhere to be found. 

Would the Christian consent to hav his daughters 
associate with the lowest and most abandoned 
wretches, one-half of the time, on the ground that 
there is decent company in the community? Wipe 
out the filth and dirt, the obscenity and absurdity of . 
the Bible, and we will indorse all that is good, true, 
pure, noble, and elevating as heartily as the Christian. 


Joun Pecr. 
—~ 


“Tux Truth Seeker Annual and Ffreethinkers’ 
Almanac,” 25 cents. 
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A Little Progress in Iowa, 
On the 8th inst. the Iowa Senate passed a bill 


“ Limiting the exemption of church property from taxation 
to buildings used for public worship, with the grounds on 
which located, and providing that residence property owned 


by church, school, or college institutions, and used by clergy- 
men, teachers, and professors, be taxed for the assessed value 
over $3,000.” 

This the Dubuque Zelegroph says is “a concession 
to the Freethinkers of the state, who for a long time 
hav been persistently demanding the taxation of 
church and private school property.” 

The bill has now gone to the House, wkere it will 
meet with very spirited opposition, and every Free- 
thinker in Iowa should without delay urge his rep- 
resentativ to support and pass it. It is not all that 
Freethought asks for; it is not even and exact jus- 
tice, but it is a step in the right direction, and when 
the people of Iowa shall hav witnessed its good ef- 
fects they will be the more ready to impose impartial 
taxation upon all property. 

The passage of this bill will raise a large sum for 
the various town and county treasuries of Iowa, and 
enable the rate on farm and manufacturing proper- 
ties to be lowered. According to the Telegraph no 
less than nine Catholic institutions in Dubuque 
alone will be obliged to walk up to the tax-collect- 
ors office and settle. These include three acad- 
emies conducted by the “Sisters of Charity,” a 
college run by clergymen, an academy supervised 
by nuns, a parochial school, an. orphan asylum, 
and other similar institutions. Everyone knows 
just what these “academies” and “asylums” are, 
and it will be perceived that the measure hits just 
the ones that need hitting. 

The reasoning of the Telegraph in opposition to this 
bill is well calculated to bring a smile to the faces of 
intelligent people. 
these schools would close them, thus entailing upon 
the community the expense of erecting public school 
buildings and hiring teachers. Next, it says, “ Few 
Catholics are opposed to the public school system. 
Indeed, the great majority of them are warm advocates 
of that system.” This is rich. In the first place, 
the Catholics maintain parochial schools because 
of their church’s fierce and unalterable opposition 
to our “ godless public schools.” This hostility has 
been authoritativly voiced by ecclesiastical councils, 
by encyclicals from the pope, by pastoral letters, and 
by denunciation from the pulpits of the priests. A 
writer who deliberately says that Catholics are not 
opposed to our system of education is ill-informed 
or an unscrupulous falsifier. It is not at all likely 
that these sectarian schools will be closed so long as 
the laws of our land permit of their maintenance, 
which we trust will ever be, for a Catholic has the 
same right to revere the Virgin Mary as the Protest- 
ant has to invoke the blessings of her son, or the 
Freethinker to denounce them both as superstitious 
idols. 

But the question is one in which dollars and cents 
hav no business to be considered. It is purely a 
matter of principle, and avital and fundamental one. 
It affects the stability and permanence of our ivsti- 
tutions, for in all history we read of no government 
that has lasted which gave special privileges to relig- 
ious sects, and the weakest governments existing to- 
day are those by which the church is recognized as a 
political factor, and knelt to as of supernatural origin, 
deriving its power from forces beyond the people. 
Russia and Spain may be cited in proof. 

But if the schools were closed in consequence of 
being required to pay taxes, it would be a public 


It presumes that the taxing of 


blessing. Under our constitution the church has no 
right to expect favors, and if on those she has ille- 
gally wrung from the people she has built more 


to pay duty, his business fails for want of means to 
go on in a rightful and legal manner. 
Catholic schools apart from Protestant prejudices, 
and in the light of correct principles of government, 
they are not only absolutely without merit, but are 
dangerous in their tendency. The Mormon hie- 
rarchy is a harmless fire-cracker compared to the im- 
mense weapon the church has in her protectories, 
asylums, and parochial schools, which teach the sub- 
ordination of earthly governments to the divine 
power of the pope at Rome. The closing of every 
sectarian school, if it should be brought about by 
the withdrawal of state patronage, would be an in- 
estimable blessing to the republic. 

The profession of priest or minister is as much a 
business as the profession of the law or of medicin, 
and it is immeasurably better paid than the various 
trades. Why then should the pastor and the priest 
be allowed a house free of taxation, as in Iowa, or 
hav fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of personal prop- 
erty exempted, as in this state? The good they do, 
say you Christians? Then exempt the houses of such 
men as Peter Cooper, Felix Adler, Samuel Hill, 
George Peabody, and every other benevolent individ- 
ual. But before going so far as this, the good the 
preachers accomplish must be shown. Do they pre- 
vent crime, reduce pauperism, or promote peace in 
the community? Everyone knows they do not; the 
assertion that they do is preposterous. The only 
true reason that can be advanced to defend such 
practice is that it saves money for the parishes; and 
the perpetuation of the custom must be at the expense 
of the minority, and by an overriding of the rights 
of the few by the many. 

The power of the church has always been used to 
uphold despotism. The pope aids the czar to keep 
his people in slavery; the Vatican has helped Bis- 
marck tyrannize over the Germans; and it is Cathol- 
icism that unfits Ireland for self-government. Her 
“statesmen” are puppets worked by wires from 
Rome, and when did Rome ever free a people? 

Religious schools can hav no possible claim to ex- 
emption from public burdens except such claim as a 
thief may hav to his plunder. They are built and 
maintained to benefit sectarian societies, and the 
people of Iowa will take a long step toward estab- 
lishing a government of right principles when they 
shall tax every institution of the kind in the state. 


oA he 
Vicious Exaggeration. 


Going the rounds of the religious press is this pii 
agraph, with variations: 

“ There are said to hav been 500,000 Christians i in 
the world at the end of the first century, 10,000,000 
in the time of Constantine, 30,000,000 in the eighth 
century, 100,000,000 at the time of the Reformation, 
and 450,000,000 in 1883.” 

The variations are mostly upon the last number. 
It is given at 400 million, at 450 million, and some 
put it at 480 million. The religious editors hay 
written innumerable editorials based upon these es- 
timates; exhorters hav rolled them out with sono- 
rousness; a few secular paper hav been awed by the 
size of the numerals; and some writers of education 
hav been misled into quoting them as statistics. In 
his recent lecture at St. Joseph, Talmage repeated 
the statement, and enlarged upon it as a miraculous 
growth and a direct and incontrovertible proof of di- 
vine favor. He read it backwards, forwards, side- 
ways, and cornerways, dilating upon it each way, 
drew from it the most astonishing inferences, and 
defied the world to gainsay it. 

But, for all that, the estimate is a falsehood. It is 
not ascertainable with any degree of certainty just 
how many Christians there were at any given time 
since the first century, nor just how many there are 
at present. The United States is put down as con- 
taining over fifty millions, when there are in both 
Protestant and Catholic churches barely seventeen 
million communicants, and these figures include in- 
fants, backsliders, “ moved aways,” and other unre- 
liable quantities. But if the Christian statisticians 
are allowed to rake the globe, the greatest number 
of adherents they can find is something over one hun- 
dred million, The ridiculousness of the four-hun- 


schools than she can support, the collapse is her 
own fault. A smuggler might as well expect relief 
from the government because, detected and forced 


Considering 


dred-million claim was admitted but a short time ago- 


by one of the fairest religious papers published—the, 
Independent. A writer in its columns asserted that: 
four hundred million Christians could be counted. 
He was disputed, and, as became a Christian, re- 
treated from the position on the vicarious plan. He 
asserted that the printer had used a 4 where he wrote: 


a 1, and he wanted it distinctly understood that here- 
after neither he nor the Independent would be respon 


sible for any estimate over one hundred million. 


If every person in the world were a Christian,. ` 


or if there were not a Christian in the world, it would 
make no difference as to the truth or falsity of the 
system. Talmage is possessed of brains enough to 
see this, and his elongated argument can only be the 
result of his desire to mislead his hearers. He and 
all the other jumping-jacks of orthodoxy should be 


crowded into their boxes and the covers hooked ` 


Christianity cannot be saved by a lie. 
eet 
The Editor and the Parson. 
The difficulties in the path of Parson John P. New- 
man appear to thicken. The plot coagulates. The 
party with letters has turned up. He is the Rev. J. 


down. 


M. Buckley, editor of the Christian Advocate, and one 


of the breeziest and most refreshing productions of 
creativ sagacity. The Rev. Mr. Newman will be re- 
membered as having been chaplain of the United! 
States Senate in 1869-74. He appeared, or rather 


disappeared, later as inspector of American consul- . 


ates in Europe and Asia. The field of literature is: 


alsc not unknown to him, for he wrote a work enti- - 


tled, “From Dan to Beersheba.” He then accumu- 


lated further honors as the spiritual adviser of Gen. . 


Grant. All this was achieved under the banner of 
Methodism. In 1881 Parson Newman thumped for 
the last time the pulpit of the Central church in this 
city, after having assaulted it every Sunday for three 
years. The disciplin of the Methodist church calls 
time on pulpit and pastor at the end of three years.. 
If within that period neither of the combatants is 
knocked out the match is decided a draw. But the 
people of the Central church were loth to part with 
their preacher. He had become popular with them. 
They liked the way he had of cutting a letter G in 
air with one hand and a figure 8 with the other. 
method also of kicking his leg straight out and pre- 


senting the sole of his luxuriant foot to his congrega-' 


tion had grown into the affections of his hearers. It 
was attempted to conceive of a plan that would per- 
mit of his staying a fourth year, but it is testified to: 
by high Methodist authority that the scheme felk 
through at both ends. A scheme that falls through 
at both endsis supposed to be impracticable. It was 


then endeavored to remove pastors “ worthily closing ` 
in order to insert Mr. Newman in - 


their second year” 
their place. This scheme also, it is believed, fell 


through either at one or both ends, or at a mean dis- 


tance from both, as it is on record that it did not 
succeed. With regard to this Dr. Buckley intimates 
rather threateningly that he has “remarkable facts” 
in his possession. 

In the next chapter of events the Rev. Mr. Hep- 
worth wore himself out under hard work and ‘a big 
debt at the Madison Avenue church. The Rev. Mr. 
Davis picked up his hand and eventually passed 
from Methodism to Congregationalism. What change 
a minister necessarily goes through in this passage 
is unknown except to those who hav experienced it. 
A gratifying difference in salary and perquisits is 
sometimes instanced as a cause of Congregationalism 
appearing in a more favorable light than the doctrins 
of Wesley. The Rev. Mr. Davis in retiring sug- 
gested the Rev. Mr. Newman to the committee to fill 
his place. The committee negotiated. 


His . 


It is the letters that passed between different par- — 


ties to the negotiation in this matter that Dr. Buck- 
ley now brings forward, alleging that when the Rev. 
Mr. Newman got the call in his hands he “responded 
at variance with what he had said.” Here it is per- 
haps appropriate to suggest that when a man is 
charged with having responded at variance with what 
he has said, dishonesty is implied. Nevertheless, the 
Rev. Mr. Newman was installed as preacher in the 
Madison Avenue church, from the pulpit of which he 
has abused Freethinkers in a way that should justify 
the Rev. Mr. Buckley in suppressing the “ remarkable 
facts” in his possession, overlooking the Rev. Mr. 
Newman’s dishonesty, and withdrawing the charge. 
This the Rev. Mr. Buckley had probably done up to 
the time of the present “trouble” in the Madison 
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Avenue church. Here he made the mistake of pre- 
- senting the compromising letters to the enemies of 
the Rev. Mr. Newman. A church council was called, 
‘which sat upon the case of the pastor, many bellig- 
erent members of which evinced a decided inclina- 
tion to sit upon the pastor’s person as well. Before 
the council the Rev. Mr. Newman appeared and said, 
addressing the chairman: l 

“Sir, whatever respect I may entertain for Wesley R. Davis, 
I hav long since ceased to honor, either for his honorableness 
or for the manner he introduced that letter into this council— 
I hav long ceased to respect the Methodist meddler who 
brought that letter here,” 

The term “Methodist meddler” applied to the 
Rev. Mr. Buckley, editor of the Christian Advocate, 
there present. The indiscreet Dr. Newman could 
hardly hav realized what he was bringing upon him- 
self when he uttered those words. When the Rev. 
Mr. Buckley got back to the office of the Advocate he 
grasped his pen with both hands, and wrote to the 
council these words: 

“ Fo the Rev. H. M. Dexter, M.D., Moderator of the Council, 
Sirs This morning the council received in silence an attack 
upon me. I respectfully submit to the council whether I am 
not entitled to its protection. 


“Yours in Christian regard, J. M. BucxuEy.” 


He then prepared for the next issue of his paper 
an article in six chapters, entitled, “The Recent Re- 
- lations of Dr. John P. Newman to Methodism and to 
_Congregationalism.” In this categorical statement 

he sets forth that the subject of his remarks isa 

schemer, a dishonest man, aiming at the death of 

Congregationalism, and one who would be regarded 

in a court of law as not responsible. He also makes 
dire hints about a postal card, the publication of 
which would be damaging in the extreme to the Rev. 
Mr. Newman. He has, furthermore, other docu- 
ments with which, if he was only inclined to meddle, 
which he is not, he could “ignite a bombshell.” Dr. 
Newman’s Congregationalism is, as he expected, like 
the iron and the clay in Nebuchadnezzar’s image. 
-All these facts Dr. Buckley brings out, not, of course, 
in the spirit of unchristian enmity, but because they 
are necessary, in his opinion, to the formation of a 
correct judgment, and because to do otherwise 
“would be an act of faithlessness to the trust reposed 
_ jn the Editor of an official organ by the highest au- 
thority of the Methodist Episcopal church.” 

In this melancholy condition the affair now stands. 
The council, after a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Dexter 
` for “wisdom, guidance, unity, and a proper spirit,” 
and after several scrapping matches, in which Dea- 
con Hopkins called Deacon Corley a “tramp and an 
idiot,” and other light oratory was dispensed, reached 
a conclusion. This conclusion is that “Dr. Newman 
is still in full connection with the Methodist Episco- 
pal church and amenable to its disciplin as a located 
preacher;” and further, “Dr. Newman cannot be re- 
garded as Congregationally pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Congregational church.” The peculiarity of 
the Rev. Mr. Newman’s position must be painfully 
apparent to himself. The Congregationalists refuse 
to recognize him as one of them, and he has trodden 
upon the coattails of the “ Editor of an official organ” 
of the Methodist church. This Editor has control of 
a sixteen-page paper and a stenographer. Those who 
know what kind of a man Mr. Buckley is, are con- 
vinced that the stenographer shall make pothooks 
night and day, and every, page of the Advocate shall 
be filled with italics, rather than that the imputation 
that he is a Methodist meddler should go without a 
fitting rebuke. 


ee 


That Preachment. 
- The Sermon on the Mount has been long venerated 
as the concentrated essence of wisdom, beauty, and 
charity, and has been regarded as Christ’s plainest 
directions for getting to heaven.. It will, therefore, 
pain many Christians to hear that Mr. Beecher has 
said these things of it: 


“The literal following of the Sermon on the Mount would 
destroy order, morality, law, and human nature itself.” 

“Tf you literally accept the Sermon on the Mount you hay 
got to giv to every man who asks, and lend to every man who 
wants to borrow. I would like to see Wall street act on this 
precept for about an hour.” 

« Ultimately the ideal man will come to a state in which ani- 
mal force won't be necessary, I believe; but in the adminis- 
tration of human life, and in all the economies of society, is 
this the meaning of the Sermon on the Mount, that goodness 
must lie down while badness walks over it?” 

“ The people who believe in a literal interpretation of the 
Bible hav no right to hav one single cent ahead. They hav no 
right to accumulate little properties that can be used to meet 


the exigencies of coming days. Yet universal poverty would be | jority of the taxpayers wished to hold meetings in 


the result, and universal poverty is animalism.” 
“The law of development is the law of industry and of 
Property accumulation, There is morality in this; there is 


government in it; there is happiness in it, and everything else 


that builds up.” 

“Take the flowers of the field. It is true that they don’t 
weave or spin, and yet God clothes them with beauty. Very 
good. A flower has to develop. There isn’t a flower in all the 
wilderness, nor in all the gardens, that does not work for a 


living.” 

“T suppose that more than one-half of the suffering of hu- 
manity is suffering on account of things that never happen.” 

The similarity of these sentiments with those many 
times enunciated by Tuz Trura Szexer is very plainly 
apparent. Mr. Beecher is to be congratulated on the 
rapidity with which he is leading his congregation 
out of the arid desert of mythological nonsense. He 
himself has seen the promised land for many years. 

e 
The Vincents Victorious. 

By the last number of the American Nonconformist 
we see that the Vincent family hav conquered the 
professors of Tabor College and the syndicate of dea- 
cons, and regained their type and presses. Here- 
after the Nonconformist will be issued regularly, and 
will not cease to expose the wickedness of Christian 
professors and to show the fallacy of Christian the- 
ology. 

This brave coming out of the woods is owing to 
the help of friends, the justness of Mr. Vincent’s 
cause, and the splendid devotion of his wife. 

Send them five hundred new subscriptions as a 
reward for the good fight they fought. It is richly 
deserved. 


pa ge , 
Books. 

Owing to the pressure of valuable reading matter 
upon our columns, we hav not room to advertise from 
week to week in Tat Trura Szexer a tenth part of 
the desirable books which we hav on sale. We ad- 
vise those wishing a list of these books, with prices, 
to send to this office for our Catalog, which will be 
mailed free of charge. Let our readers also remem- 
ber that we can furnish any book that is in the mar- 
ket, whether in our Catalog or not. 


Converting a School-house into a Church. 


A curious state of things was revealed in the trial 
of a suit at Watertown, N. Y., the other day. The 
suit was in relation to a school-house at Tremaines 
Corners in the town of Rodman, which, for the past 
sixty years, has been used as a meeting-place for re- 
ligious denominations, latterly at the approval of the 
defendant, who is sole trustee of district No. 12. in 
which. the house is situated. About a year ago Re- 
corder Purcell granted an injunction against Parsons, 
the defendant, restraining him from letting the school- 
house for religious purposes. Shortly after this, 
Judge Churchill, at Syracuse, removed the injunction, 
and the suit wasagain brought to secure another in- 
junction. i 

T. H. Breen appeared as counsel for the plaintiffs 
and John Lansing and Maxon & Ramsdell took seats 
as attorneys for the defendant. 

Mr. Breen, in his opening, spoke of the meetings 
in the school-house, which, he said, were injurious to 
the property. The desks were broken, the fuel of 
the district was burnt, the floor was covered with 
spittle, and the ceiling was ornamented with tobacco 
cuds, as a result of the religious fervor which per- 
vaded the occasions. Many of the taxpayers of the 
town had requested the defendant to prevent the 
holding of the meetings, which he had refused to do. 

“Well,” said Mr. Breen, ‘the meetings were con- 
tinued, and it became necessary to enlarge that school- 
house, although there were but twelve or fifteen 
scholars in that district, and we allege that they re- 
modeled and rebuilt it into a church—more for a 
church than for the accommodation of the school. 
During the time in which the repairs were being 
made, the trustees of the district went about among 
the inhabitants and notified those who had contrib- 
uted as members of the society or donated money 
towards the repairs, to meet at the school-house for 
the purpose of determining how they wanted the 
money that ‘they had donated expended, and it was 
there decided that it was to be expended in rearching 
the ceiling, making it, as we claim, a church instead 
of a school-house. 

“There were other taxpayers who went to that 
meeting, and they were informed by the defendant 
in this case that they were not. wanted there—only 
such parties as had donated money were wanted and 
desired at that meeting, and it was expressly under- 
stood at the meeting, in the presence of these plain- 
tiffs and others, that these repairs were to be for a 
church and that the money was to be donated and 
expended for that purpose.” 

Mr. Breen said that the state superintendent had 
been applied to, and he had replied that if the ma- 


that school-house, they should be allowed to do so. 

Mr. Lansing moved that the case be dismissed on 
the ground that there were not facts enough in the 
case to constitute a suit, and that the plaintiffs, as 
taxpayers and residents irf the district, had no more 
ground for complaint than any other resident or tax- 
payer, and such being the fact no action can be 
maintained. The plaintiffs, he argued, not being 
peculiarly or particularly interested, the action be- 
longs to the people to decide. 

This motion was argued at some length, and much 

law was expounded by the learned counsel pro and 
con. : 
_ Judge Vann then granted the motion to dismiss, 
saying that the plaintiff had no capacity to sue, as he 
was not injured any more than the other taxpayers 
in the district. He had no right to personal dam- 
ages or any peculiar or special right to claim injuries. 
“But if it came to the merits of the case,” said Judge 
Vann, “I should be very reluctant to award an in- 
junction. In the school districts in tbis state, time 
out of mind, the school-house has been the place where 
the people of the district assembled for meetings for 
any lawful purpose, and so long as the legislature 
has permitted it, I think any court of equity would 
be reluctant to restrain the parties in anything of the 
kind. Of course the defendant in this case, in com- 
mon with all trustees, has no right to allow waste to 
be committed or to allow his privilege to be abused, 
or the fuel of the district to be burnt or destroyed, 
or the walls, or floors, or any part of the school-bouse, 
to be defaced. If he does, as he is custodian or 
guardian of the property, an indictment would lie 
against him. I know of nootherremedy. This case 
must be dismissed with costs. Experiments of this 
kind ought not to be encouraged.” 

M. E. Rose, of East Rodman, who sends us the 
above account, makes also some reflections upon the 
decision. He says: “ When judges depart from the 
constitution and law in making their decisions (which 
is a marked characteristic of Republican judges), 
either from interest or sympathy, justice fails and 
anarchy reigns. I honor the judge who, understand- 
ing the law, performs his duty regardless of selfish 
desires or personal sympathies. But a decision now 
means only the state of feeling or personal interest of 
the judge making it. Law seems to be breaking 
down. Individual rights are disregarded, and really 
church and state are becoming gradually united, cer- 
tainly and surely—practically if not legally (accord- 
ing to Judge Vann’s ideas). 

“And I charge the existing state of things to the 
rule of the dominant party. It was born of sympa- 
thy for the oppressed, and appealed to the sympa- 
thies rather than to reason of the masses; and its 
rule has been one of sympathy (turned to selfishness), 
instead of by organic law. Bennett’s persecution 
was of that nature, as also many others. I believe 
that the constitution and Jaws, if wrong, should be 
changed by the evolution of the masses, or education, 
through their proper, defined courses. Every official 
is sworn to observe the constitution and laws, and to 
carry out their provisions, and if my observation is 
worth anything, Republican officials hav a way of 
their own that makes it extremely dangerous for op- 
ponents to come before them for justice, and through 
Christian shrewdness the party has become the tool 
of the church, and consequently of other monopolies, 
and any Republican official who attempts to do his 
official duty regardless of party effects, signs his po- 
litical death-warrant, if not his physical one also. 

“While Liberals are watching the church to keep 
her from changing the organic laws of the country, 
the church is accomplishing her aims by ignoring 
the constitutional laws. The country will take a long 
step backward in the next twenty-five years if the 
order of things is not materially altered.” 


te 

CriosEvy following the exposure and suicide of Shapira, who 
claimed to hav discovered tho original manuscript of the book 
of Deuteronomy, thero comos to this country from Constanti- 
nople a copy in Greek of another batch of manuscript asserted 
to bear the date of about 1056, and referable to the middle of 
the second century. This manuscript was ‘‘ discovered” by 
one Philotheos Bryennios, metropolitan of Nicomedia, and 
announced to the world in 1875. It contains what purport to 
be epistles of Clement, Barnabas, and Ignatius, the synopsis 
of John Chrysostom, and the teaching of the apostles. A 
list of the books of the Old Testament is also included, the 
books being placed in an order altogether different from that 
in which they are given in the Bible. The Independent swal- 
lows this manuscript whole as genuin, and hails its advent as 
calculated to ‘smite with crushing powcr the sectarian prej- 
udices of the several churches of Christendom.” The manip- 
ulators of this manuscript hav apparently played their cards 
with consummate skill. It is made to cmanate from Constanti- 
nople, perhaps the present center of Greek learning, Its pub- 
lication was delayed until a breastwork of alleged references 
to its existence in early Christian writings could be thrown up, 
and until the most probable objections to its authenticity 
could be provided against. The whole business, however, has 
too close a resemblance to the finding of the book of the law 
by Hilkiah, in the reign of Josiah, and the modern imposture of 
Shapira, to be accepted off-hand as altogether above doubt. 
The idea that a manuscript could exist unmentioned from the 
year 150, or even 1056, to 1875 has in itself difficulties whic.. 
are not to be easily overcome, 


‘ 
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Letters from friends. 


San Francisco, March 9, 1884. 
Mer. Enrror: The excellent feature of Tue TRUTH SEEKER, 
edited by Miss Susan H. Wixon, givs great pleasure to the 
young folks. It is just what was needed to make your journal 
a complete family newspaper. Miss Wixon has endeared her- 
self to all children who hav read here pure and splendid work, 
“Apples of Gold,” and through Tue Trurs SEEKER she ig 
rapidly adding to her happy family. Parents of rationalistic 

faith rejoice that their children are under such noble tuition. 

AGNOSTIC. 


Horxıxton, R. I., March 5, 1884. 
Mr. EpıTtor: I notice that you threaten to leave us without 
a paper unless we pay up. I think you are entirely right about 
that. I understand perfectly that you need the money to pay 
your own bills, I hav not time to explain the why’s and 
wherefore’s of this long neglect to pay up. Suffice it to say 
that we don’t propose to get along without TuE TRUTH SEEKER 
just yet. The children are very much interested, and in a 
great hurry to learn the fate of Cupples’s baby, so please find 
inclosed $5.50 for 1883-4. P. Kenyon. 


Grann Raris, Mrca., March 15, 1884. 
' Mr. Enprror: Please send me Ture TRUTH SEEKER ALMANAC 
for 1884, for which find money inclosed. I am, as you are 
aware, a regular subscriber to your paper. Now, will you be 
kind enough through your columns to ask the good preachers 
to explain this problem: that if Jesus Christ had drowned 
the devil inside of the two thousand innocent hogs, would it 
hav been necessary to hav Christ hung or to hav kept ever 
since a standing army of priests, with barracks free of taxa- 
tion, and which Freethinkers are obliged to help protect with 
their police and fire department? ADRIAN Dr Youne. 


Couozs, March 10, 188+. 
Mr. Eprror: I am behind with THE TRUTH SEERER. Please 
excuse me; you deserve better treatment. I heard from you 
by our friend Bennett when I was visiting him in Albany, I 
hay still a letter that he wroteto me when he was about getting 
out; I keep it as a relic. I went to see him out, and by the 
fault of my driver I was about five minutes too late, and I do 
not like that driver since. I hope to go and see you some day 
and hay a talk with you and make your acquaintance. We 
had a lecture in Troy yesterday by George Chainey. He is 
pretty good. He comes there every month. 
Here inclosed please find $5 toward my dues to TuE TRUTH 
SEEKER, Your brother in the faith, PETER GRANDJEAN. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., March 15, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: In you edition of the 8th inst., Rev. Newman, 
who has Grant’s soul at heart, says erroneously, that it takes 
$12,000,000 to feed the “ preachers in the United States.” The 
fact is this: It takes $5,000,000 a week to feed the 75,000 
, preachers, or $260,000,000 a year, which makes on an average 
$3,466 a year to every preacher in the United States; $66 a 
week. Rev. Taylor, N. Y. Tabernacle, has $16,000; some 
twenty preachers in Brooklyn, N. Y., hav $10,000 each; while 
others, as in Huntsville, Ala., eke out an existence on from $600 
all along up to $3,000. The average is $1,000. The annual 
liquor bill is $50,000,000, and not $800,000,000, as the holy man 

` puts it. Respectfully, HENRI PALING. 


LITCHFIELD Prarns, March 9, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: Enklosed ples find stamps for ur Anuar, hwich 
I se notist in the Komunisti bi A. Longti ov Glen Alen, Mo. If 
u ar reali a truth seking kumpani I hop u wil sho it bi speling 
and printing without the us ov usies leters, as I tri tu du in 
riting tu u for ur olmanak. I hav no feloship for our old 
wa ov speling, and think but litl ov the profest reformers 
hwo du not labur for the speling reform; for ov al the modz 
ov krushing out the rezuning pourz in childhood thar iz nun 
tu be kompard with the old mod ov speling, and until the 
rezuning pourz ov the ung hav a far chans for develupment 
we ned not expekt much ov a reform that taks rezun tu 
bring it about. Hwot keps pep} in the old relijus and politi- 
kal ruts is simpli a wont ov a proper develupment ov the re- 
zuning pourz. With al our edukashunal aplianses thar ar but 
fu pepl hwo ar gided bi rezun insted ov prejidis. It is tu be 
hopt that al reformerz wil go in for real reformz, and not 
sham the wurk bi sliding over the most important materz 
requiring réform bi riding sum hobi. 

Respektfuli, Wm. BARTLETT, a fonografer. 


OrEGoN, Mo., March 10, 1884. 

Mr. Eniron: A few more articles on vivisection such as that 
published in your issue of the 8th inst. would ruin the Uni- 
versalist church. After reading of the hellish crimes of that 
Italian, Mantegazza, auy person of ordinary sensibility will 
conclude that if there is no hell one ought to be created for 
such a soul. The very earth ought to yawn and swallow him 
up. However, if it damages Universalism it equally injures 
Unitarianism. As much as such awful cruelty calls for a hell, 
it annihilates God. No being capable of interfering could re- 
frain. Doubtless the monster of our race was pious; the prob- 
abilities are all that way. I hav sometimes tried to believe 
that there may be some influence in religion to restrain some 
men from evil, but the following, from the Western Christian 
Advocate, tends to destroy that belief. That pious sheet, 
through Bishop Pierce, denounces the higher education of ne- 
groes as a positiv calamity, ‘as it would only increase the fric- 
tion between the races, produce endless strife, elevate negro 
aspirations above the station he was created to fill.” For cru- 
elty, malignancy, and narrow mind the author of such senti- 
ments can take the palm. One who cannot see that the ballot, 
once given, necessarily carries all else, may well believe that 
the God of the universe lends him his special attention when 
he howls at him a Methodist prayer. 0. I. 


BINBROOK, OnT., March 8, 1884. 
Mrz. Eprrog: Inclosed find 25 cents for Tae TRUTH SEEKER 
Aumanac, also find clippings from the Hamilton Spectator for 
the author of ‘*Crimes of Preachers.” This book should be 
circulated through this part of the country, as a great many of 
the people here are so superstitious that they are afraid of 
committing some terrible sin to even doubt what their preach- 
ers or the.bad old book tells them. There has been a Metho- 
dist protracted meeting going on here lately. The preacher 
has been making some speeches which would bring to anyone's 
mind the first part of Graves’s ‘Biography of Satan.” Well, 
between the preacher, the devil, and Jesus Christ they hav suc- 
ceeded in coaxing, scaring, or dragging about a dozen poor, 
soft young girls up to the penitent bench. Iam sure there 
must be rejoicing in heaven over such a bonanza. There are 
about one dozen Freethinkers here. The Christians seem to 
dread discussion, well knowing the result. I like Tux TRUTH 
SEEKER very much. I would not be without it, and will try 

to get you some subscribers. , J. Lovutt.. 


Irsaca, N. Y., March 17, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: You seem to be an interpreter of conundrums, 
Can you tell me the difference between Mother Church and 
the daughter Freethought? For mere inquiry, I will say, does 
not the mother depend upon her animal senses for knowledge 
by & theory wrought out through priests, her leaders; and does 
not her daughter (Materialists and Spiritualists) depend 
wholly upon her animal senses for knowledge through ex- 
priests and wise men of the East; and what is the difference? 
I can see none; except the daughter believes she has, through 
evolution and scientific knowledge, attained to a sixth sense 
(asa mere matter of belief, without any knowledge of facts), 
but this extra sense, through a mechanical invention, givs her 
power to control the other five senses, and giv them complete 
liberty of thought. And the first and only thought she seems 
to entertain is to drive her mother church out of the universe 
of nature. Thus I hav to confess I can see no difference, ex- 
cept the daughter professes scientific knowledge, the liberty 
of equality and humanity, but carries out neither; but is 
equally sectarian. Like thus begets like by heredity in the 
animal kingdom. ZENAS KENT. 


Wayranp, Micu., March 8, 284. 

Mr. Enrtor: Inclosed find 25 cents, for which please send 
me the FREETHINKER’s ALMANAC. 

The revivalists are working hard to save souls in Dorr and 
neighborhood. Dorr is a little village near here. The people 
come for miles most every second evening. I went there one 
evening to see what they were doing. The most that I heard 
was ‘*Come to Jesus;” ‘Giv your heart to Jesus;” “Repent, 
serve God;” ‘Serve the glorious gospel.” Lazarus was 80 
many days dead, and Jesus called him to life again, healthy 
and sound. O glorious gospel! Amen, Amen. Almost 
everyone around. here joined the church, except myself and a 
few whom I lent Tar Truru SEEZER and my books to. Many 
joined whom I always thought had some brains and common 
sense. Itis generally the case, women go first and the men 
hay to follow, or there is trouble in the house. We few Lib- 
erals in this county cannot gain any ground except we work on 
the same principle as the revivalists. First, we need some 
female Liberal lecturers to lecture in every schoolhouse or hall 
where we can get admission. Call on the females to come, 
and draw a parallel between the Bible and common sense in 
plain English. A good many men would mind the baby and 
do some other work if their wives would go and hear the lec- 
ture. We need lecturers to lecture to mixed audiences, who- 
ever will come, and giv them milk first, until their stomachs 
get stronger. I believe, to get at the root of superstition, we 
must commence with the females, laborers, and farmers, and 
if we could make headway in that direction heaven would soon 
come on earth, and hell would go where it belongs. 

JOSEPH WENZEL. 


Erma, Kan. 

Mr. Eprtor: I am glad to be able to report that the pro- 
hibitionists in Mitchell county, Kansas, are seeing to it that 
men who hav been selling intoxicating liquors with impu- 
nity, and in violation of the law, for others to get drunk on, 
are being prosecuted and fined, and we expect to make pro- 
hibition a success in Kansas. We read a great deal about 
liquor reform in Liberal periodicals, both pro and con, and I 
envy men who hav got the manhood to advocate their convic- 
tious, without bigotry, but with courtesy to each other. One 
man inquires: “If the Liberal League Congress had adopted 
prohibition, would it not hav been a tool for the church?” We 
think like Ingersoll; as far as the church and the Bible are 
right, we say Amen, and so far as they are wrong we censure. 
The idea of rejecting a reform because the church advocates 
it would not harmonize the two elements as soon as we hav 
hoped. If we ever get real temperance by advocating prohibi- 
tion, we will do well; and if our women had the electiv fran- 
chise the highest obstacle would be surmounted. We demand 
the expunging of that seventh plank at the next congress, and 
if those who meet in that congress cannot indorse temperance 
in any form they had best be silent on this snbject. If there 
is any reform more needed in this nation than the suppression 
of drunkenness, will some one rise and name it? Any meas- 
ure that redounds tothe greatest good of the greatest number is 
on general principles one that is conceded by every reasoning 
Liberal. Would it not be better for the masses not to hav a 
drop as a beverage than to hay the distress, degradation, crime, 
and misery caused by the cursed stuff? 

Wo hear ministers at temperance meetings offer prayers to 
the God of the Bible to restrain and do something to abate 
drunkenness. With all respect to them as men and women, 
we would say to them: Do not bore us longer with such non- 
sense; spend your time in logical reasoning that will lead to 


some legislation to effect the desired end. Your Jehovah God 
has provided for drunkenness, human slavery, the detiling of 
women, the useless sacrifice of brutes and humans, the rob- 
bing of the innocent for the pleasure and lust of the guilty; 


has fostered polygamy and every other crime without human ; 


ity on his side. Any.one can learn this by reading the Bible. 


If he was worth the paper his name is written on, he would ~ 


help people that cannot help themselvs.: 

Some of thesky-phantom worshipers had the courage to agree 
to meet us in debate, the proposition being that the doctrin of 
the Bible was better for the people than the doctrin of Infidel- 
ity; but when the time came they backed out. 

Please send me Tue TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 

JOEL MoCALLISTER. 


Hotcuxiss P. O., Con. 


Mr. Epitor: Please find inclosed five dollars for four FREE- ` 


THINKERS’ ALMANACS for 1884, and the other works named. 
I am circulating Freethought literature over this part of the 
country, and I think we will be able to form a Freethink- 
ers’ Club in a short time. I would be pleased to hav you 


giv me some instructions how to proceed in case we can get. 
the number of men enrolled. At present meetings are be- ' 
ing held here by a Baptist minister, but so far he has failed - 


to get one convert, and it now looks doubtful whether he 
gets even one. I hay persuaded him to'read several of your 
tracts, including the Besant-Hatchard debate. I hav had 
some talk with most of his congregation. 
ones are reading Paine’s and Ingersoll’s works, and they are 
dropping off from going to church.. One of the leadérs ‘has 
read everything that I gave him, and now he has commenced 
the ‘*Round-the-World ” trip. E. T. Horcuxtss, 


RıcuBuRG, March 12, 284. 

Mr. Eprtor: Your much esteemed paper comes to hand 
invariably on time every Saturday, and is gladly received.: 
Although but a subscriber since the first of the year, I could 
not do without it, it contains so much knowledge and good: 
reading matter. Mr. Reynolds delivered a lecture here— 
“What Liberalism Teaches”—on Monday last, which was 
appreciated very much by those who heard it, and it did a 


great deal for`the cause; for we hav gained some converts. . 


Quite a number purchased Liberal works, the “‘ Age of Rea- 
son” among others, and I regard that as a clincher. I pur- 
chased quite a number of books, among which was Bennett's 


|“ A Truth Seeker Around the World,” which I consider is a 


grand work. Of course there has been considerable of an 
after-clap among the orthodox people; I attended church to 
hear it. 
ing the savior, and said it made his heart bleed, and a sister 
said she had prayed earnestly to God to hav the lecture 
stopped; but strangely enough it came off all right. We hope 
to make their “‘ hearts bleed” again inthe near future. There 
is quite a number of Liberals here, and we expect to form a 


society of Truth Seekers immediately, upon the earnest solici- ‘ 


tation of Mr. Reynolds, which I think could bo carried on 
successfully, R. P. Barron: 


LaCrosse, Wis., March 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprroz: I see Mr. Thompson has got an article on 
Spiritualism in Taz TRUTH SEEKER of February 9th. Now, 
Mr. Editor, if you will allow me a little space in TuE TRUTH 
SEEKER to make a few remarks, I will be as brief as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Thompson says: “I believe in a spirit life-principle.” 
If so, I want you, Mr. Thompson, to giv me proof positiv 
that your spiritual life-principle exists. I want us to come 
down to the bed-rock on this subject. I do not want to know 
what you believe or ,assert, but what you can prove posi- 
tivly. . 

You add, “Mr. Winter deals altogether in assertions.” 
Now, it cannot be required of Mr. Winter or any one to 
prove a negativ, for the principle of logic is this: Whoever 
makes a statement or assertion must bring proof positiv that 
the thing brought forward exists. I want no shuffling, either, 
until this is fairly settled and understood. 

For you Spiritualists state it is the cause of all the spirit- 
ual phenomena. Therefore, it should be the very first thing 
to-be proved. It is high time for the people to stop be- 
lieving in ghosts, hobgoblins, spooks, spirits, gods, and all 
such nonsense, for to my view they hav set the people 
back hundreds of years, and made them perfectly crazy 
zealots and bigots. I think the spiritual-God policy is the 
greatest fraud and the biggest curse in the world, and the 
little time I hav to liv I want to do. all I can to annihilate 
its cursed influence. ; 

Hoping my good friend will’ find the evils of it before he 
has studied another thirty years. I am f 

Your well-wisher, J. PETTY. 
Eaton P.O., D. T., Feb. 16, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Allow me some remarks on “Realistic Free- 
thougbt in America.” Soft soap must be very cheap in 
some parts of the world, to judge from the manner in which 
it is used by Charles Watts in regard to R. G. Ingersoll. 
All honor to this great reformer who is doing such valuable 
work in loosening the fetters with which the church binds 
human souls to her footstool. But to call Col. Ingersoll “the 
greatest Freethinker the world has produced” is, I think, a 
very fallacious statement. Something more than devotion to 
secularism is necessary to make one the greatest Freethinker 
of the world. Such a title is all-embracing; anyone aspiring 
to it must be a Freethinker in science, philosophy, theology, 
ana ethics. One of the few who, in my estimation, hav 
reached this lofty platform is Stephen Pearl Andrews. 
Charles Watts is very emphatic in speaking of Ingersoll’s ‘‘ gi- 
gantic intellect.” But are not the products of that intellect 
remarkable rather for their happy coloring than for their vast- 
ness, weight, and novelty? Col. Ingersoll’s success is due to 
his eloquence and humanitarianism; more touching than any 
of his speeches are the accounts of his kind acts toward his 
‘fellow-men. Were he to giv up his share of worldly goods, 
then he might be compared to Buddha or Jesus, but notto men 
of gigantic intéllect. At a mental symposium the brain evolu- 


tions of the latter would be the nourishing food, those of In- : 


The best informed . 


One brother made a terrible fuss about a man deny- ` 


x 


, each other.” 
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gersoll the exhilarating wine. We are daily reaping the fruits 


‘produced from seed that was sown in the field of reform by 


just as great and zealous workers as Ingersoll, but few are as 
lucky as he is in getting their reward. His efforts are crowned 


. with honor and wealth, while in most cases the world pays re- 


form work with: ostracism, or the poorhouse, insane asylum, 
prison, or scaffold. Far from desiring to undervalue the mer- 


` its of Ingersoll, these remarks hav been prompted by love of 


justice—‘‘Not that I love Cæsar less, but that I love Rome 
more.” Mr. Andrews says ‘love and justice are opposed to 
If such is the case, O prince of reconciliation, 
can there ever be peace in the mind of a mortal? Mr. An- 
drews would no doubt benefit us by making that statement of 
his the subject of an essay in THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Mrs. M. M. Ecu. 


: Ayer, Mass., March 16, 1884. 

Mz. Eprrog:. Your interesting “Letters from Friends,” it 
seems to me, hav but a small, too small, percentage from the 
Old Bay State. Maybe some of us are at fault, or perhaps 
the hitherto Parent of Ideas has thrown the burden upon the 
younger members of the family. The Hub, and Massachu- 
cetts generally, is not backward in correcting Puritanic au- 
thority, which said, “Don’t think till I say when.” Her 
schools hav proved to be. the “tree of knowledge,” which 
knowledge is fast supplanting church dogmas. Let a man 
preach hell-fire in the old way of dealing it out fifty years ago, 
and public opinion would try him as by fire, supplemented 
with brimstone, maybe. The tree of knowledge is easy and 


‘safe to approach, regardless of fhe ‘flaming sword which 


turned every way ” to circumvent the spirit of progress. The 
spirit that stirs up thought is no longer accounted the dev- 
il’s platform of labor, except by a few bigots, who say go it 
blind, we will lead the way. 

It will not be long before that fabled Book analyzed by 
Paine in his ‘‘ Age of Reason” will be cataloged with other 
like traditions in the ancient library of effete literature, 
witness of God’s infancy and man’s foolishness, and cease 


“forever to:be that sacred and canonical book of authority so 


long claimed. for it. 


‘One by one fall ancient errors, 
Reared by might and propped by wrong, 
And earth wonders when they perish 
That. they stood the test so long.” 

God never punishes a man’ for using his reason, but man 
defrauds himself when he neglects to use it. It is said that 
he who believes nothing that he cannot understand—only 
what appeals to his reason—has a very short creed. 

-When on the school committee I discouraged the use of the 


'. Bible in the schools, and in the full knowledge of it was re- 


elected. So the world moves. A book about which no two 
agree seemed to me unfit to induct into the minds of the 
young. 

I said to one teacher, “If you will read from the scrip- 
tures, I would suggest that you select the verse, ‘Jesus 
swept,” Your abiding friend of universal mental liberty, 

` Exwan MYRICK. 


EXPERIENCES OF AN OLD MAN. 


WELLAND, OnT., March 12, 1884. 

Mr. Epıtog: Being in the seventy-ninth year of my age, and 
having been accustomed to an activ life, but now unable to do 
manual labor, I cannot be idle. And as I hav often been ben- 
efited by reading in Tue TRUTH SEEKER the'views of our Lib- 
eral friends ‘contributing to its pages, I now wish in return, 
and I hope for the benefit of others, to giv expression to some 
of my experiences through the same paper. 

I find but few people here whose minds hav become suffi- 
ciently enlightened to enjoy a conversation above that of tittle- 
tattle or money-making. Iam left to my own thoughts, and 
if I would giv expression to them it must be upon paper, and 
it is possible they may some day be read with interest when the 
mind that expressed them and the hand that wrote them are 
silent in death, and, as I apprehend, that time is not far dis- 
tant. It is now seven years since the death of my dear wife, 
and six years ago I gave up my house and home tomy son and 
family, more for their accommodation than my own. Since 
that time I hav had to find a home as best I could amongst my 
children. And although I hav done reasonably well, there has 
not been that home and home feeling you would be likely to 
experience in your own house. I hav five children; all hav 
homes of their own. They all differ in their characteristics, 
and I differ more or less from any of them, partly on account 
of age, and partly on account of my further advancement in 


- the science of things. 


Ignorance has but little sympathy or charity for that which 
it cannot comprehend, and the more ignorance the less charity. 
Ignorance and superstition can dwell together, but intelligence 
has to be very cautious, even how she knocks at the door of 
their dwellings, if she would not excite their wrath and ven- 
geance. It is a most difficult problem to get even an entering 
wedge into an ignorant and superstitious bigot. As well try to 
split one of the worst of the pepperage-wood trees. 


I hav one son about as Liberal as myself, and two sons about |’ 


half Liberal, but very careless. They appear to care but lit- 
tle whether the dog gets the hare or the hare gets the dog. 
My two daughters are religious bigots, though neither of them 
very practical in living up to the Christians’ creed they pro- 
fess, yet are ready to oppose any views at variance with its 
dogma, and would fight for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, though it is of extremely small value to them. Such 
being the case, I hav found it somewhat difficult to find ahome 
with them, where we could be at home with each other, and 
there has been quite a demand for charity on both sides, and 
what one side lacks the other has to make up, and that gen- 
erally falls to my lot; and I am fortunate in having a rather 
large supply of it. Indeed I manufacture it out of the raw 
material. Seeing that I am to-day just what I am from my 


` organization at birth, and the circumstances surrounding me 


since that time, and believing every person to be what they 


: t 
are from canses over which they.had no control, although 


we may be very different in our views, we are but little enti- 
tled to credit or blame for being what we are, circumstances 
having transpired to make us what we are. Viewing things in 
this light enables me to manufacture the amount of charity 
required. We read in a certain book of faith, hope, and 
charity, and the greatest of these is charity. Now, to be in 
possession of a patent for the manufacture of one of the great- 
est of Christian virtues certainly ought to be asource of wealth 
to its possessor. But as I am an old man, and hav given up 
the pursuit of money-making, and hav adopted the religion of 
humanity, I make the whole race welcome to my discovery, 
and recommend it as worthy of adoption by the people of 
every race, creed, and color. J. R. 


Ricerorp, Vr., Feb. 16, 284. 

Mr. Forton: a am an old man, anda confirmed Atheist. I 
thought of trying to tell my TRUTH SEEKER brethren how I 
came to be so. The teaching of priests had an influence on 
my young, ignorant mind to make me greatly fear what I knew 
nothing about, only what they told me. They said God, devil, 
original sin, soul, hell, endléss fire after we are dead, to make 
me groan and howl in ceaseless pair, and nevermore behold 
the light; and never, never rise again! Under the influence 
of such orthodoxy, I got me into the Methodist class-meeting, 
and was overrun by a class-leader some ten years, and I never 
got one particle of real information to remove the doubts 
that would arise in my mind abont the truth of my theory. I 
concluded to examin the whole thing. First, the creed Wes- 
ley made for the class. Art. 1. ‘There is one only true and 
living God, everlasting, without body or parts, of infinit 
‘power, wisdom, and goodness; the maker and preserver of all 
things, visible and invisible.” ‘And in unity of this God 
there are three persons of one substance, power, and eternity.” 
Never since I soberly considered Wesley’s Methodist God hay 
I believed in such a God. Wesley made his Methodist God of 


ajold Athanasius’ God, A.D. 333. My opinion is that all gods 


in this world are only priests’ forged names personified. There 
is but one God, says Wesley, of three persons, equal in sub- 
stance, power, and eternity. ‘‘ Lords many and gods many ” 
throughout our Bible. ‘‘Made man in our own image, after 
our likeness, male and female,” without body or parts ! Rested 
and was refreshed. Repeated the God name twenty-seven 
times—‘‘ he” six times, ‘‘our” and ‘“‘ us” three times (Gen. i, 
26). Then made man of the dust, woman from a rib-bone 
(Gen. ii). Made a garden man-taap, without body or parts. 
He knew man would get into it, by which all children would 
be born sinners exposed to endless hell for what their parents 
did. Then to remedy the evil, went to a Jew girl without 
body or parts, and begat a baby. So, they say, Joseph dreamed 
the angel told him (Matt. i, 20). This son must die to save a 
few, and damn all the rest of mankind. I think Wesley’s God 
is no better than any priest-forged name. The Jewish God 
was a great stickler for his name, ten of them. But there was 
no God until the English language made it of an Anglo-Saxon 
word they used to express good in general (Adam Clarke). 
Our mystagog liars put it in our Bible to express location in 
particular. Such men as John Wesley made our Bible, the 
greatest book of falsehood everon the earth. Thecharacter of 
the Jewish God, as described in our Old Testament, is worse 
than all the devils ever preached of. And Christians, as a 
body, to-day are the most lying, treacherous, murderous, crim- 
inal, dishonest curses in their government and church, and 
outside of both; worse than Jews and pagans. They are proud, 
haughty, tyrannical, money-loving followers of a priest-fabri- 
cated Jesus Christ, not one of whose commands do they regard, 
only, ‘Go ye into all the world” and tell lies in a pulpit to 
every creature, for a large salary. He that believeth your lies, 
and pays your salary, shall be saved; he who. won’t do it shall 
be damned, and damned if he does. One only good passage in 
the Bible covéring the whole ground of natural morality, ‘All 
things ye would hav men do to you, do ye even so to them,” is 
no more Christian than Eskimo. Every man, whatever his 
practice, wants others to do by him as everybody himself 
would be done by. Priestcraft, with their ceremony, God, 
devil, Christ, hell fire, gabble, fright, hav made our world what 
it is, since the quarreling Council of Nice, a.D. 325; hav mur- 
dered five hundred millions, in all manner of frightful ways, 
in support of orthodox Christianity, an outsideshow. The 
Bible is now being turned into a play—a game of. eucher, to 
support all sects. If there ever was a personal God in the 
universe, ‘“‘he,” “our,” and ‘‘us” would hav made himself 
known to all mankind positivly, instead of having six hundred 
differing John Wesleys to make gods for the ignorant to accept 
by faith, or go to brimstone fire eternal. The word “religion” 
has no definit meaning in the world, except the worship of 
falsehood. 

Your leader of Feb. 9th in Tue TrurH SEEKER is splendid 
and just. 

Inclosed find $1.50, for which continue the paper, and send 
me Tue TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. JosEPH Noyes. 


CENTERVILLE, Utan, March 7, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Please send me Tue TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL, 
Mr. Remsburg’s “ False Claims,” and *‘ God and the State.” I 
see a letter in TuE TRUTH SEEKER of December 29, 1883, over 
the name B. E. Fair, bearing date, Salt Lake City, Dec. 10, 
1883. I hav thought it was too mean and contemptible to no- 
tice, but as your readers hav read my letter published in 
Tus TRUTH SEEKER of November 17, 1883, I am not going to 
deny one word of what I said, for it is true. Mr. Fair says: 
t Now, the town from which your correspondent writes is a 


quiet, well ordered village, and the people are quite prosper- Pe 


ous generally. The settlement is pleasantly located, and it has 
always kept pace with the many other successful little farming 
towns of Utah.” Now, as for this place, far from being well 
ordered, it is fully under the control of the Mormon priesthood, 
and the place was as pleasantly located in 1857 when the head 
butcher of the Mountain Meadow Massacre, J. D. Lee, came 
up from Iron county after helping to murder 132 innocent 


men, women, and children in cold blood. He came to Cen- 
terville,and came into the Mormon meeting-house on Sun- 
day, and was called to the pulpit to preach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to us, and Brigham Young gave him an extra wife from ` 
this place at that time. Yes, it was as pleasantly located then 
as now. 

The writer continues: “As far a I can learn, the writer of | 
the letter to which I refer is a poor man, and it would seem 
that common sense would prompt more careful comment than 
he makes upon his neighbors on whom he depends to some 
considerable extent for his livelihood.” 

Well, this creature seems to me to be either a Mormon priest 
or a Liberal jack. I hav not been dependent upon my neigh- 
bors for my livelihood, for I am a miner, and I hav had to get 
my living by working in the the mines ever since they started 
in this territory. And I will say right here, that in the former 
days of this priest-ridden territory, Brigham Young made it as 
much as a man’s life was worth to prospect, and try to open 
up the mines here. He seemed to hava spite and animosity 
against us ungodly miners, but those days are gone, and old 
Brig too, and the gentiles continue to open up the mines 
finely, and I say amen to it. True, I am a poor man, but I do 
not consider that any disgrace to me, although I find it mighty 
inconvenient. Then this mighty man of brains says, “I be- 
lieve in Freethought and free speech, but I also believe in cool 
temper and good judgment, and I submit to you that, in my 
opinion, this communication to which I refer Jacks the most 
important elements. No matter how true the statements might 
be, any reasonable person might know that such abuse of an 
entire community would not be likely to help your correspond- 
ent’s condition financially. If I am not mistaken, it is not 
long since the writer of that letter belonged to the church at 
which he hurls so may stinging adjectivs, and, from my own 
knowledge, I can assert that tho church was no better then 
than now. Without doubt, at that time, he was as much a 
‘saintly, beastly thug’ as any other of the members, and I 
hesitate not to say that he then would hav resented such 
charges with as much veliemence as any Mormon would now.” 
Well, in reply to some of the falsehoods in the above state- 
ments, I will say I am nota beastly thug. nor ever was, and 
as for the belonging to the Mormon church but a short time 
since, is a falsehood, for it is now about fourteen years since 
I left the beastly and murderous outfit, and, like many more, 
I was dissatisfied with it long before I left it, but it would not 
hav been safe for me to say so. When I left it I struck for my 
mental liberty. I did not stop to consider the “most impor- 
tant elements.” It was enough for me to know and understand, 
after due reflection. that the system that I with many more 
had been decoyed into, was a vile infamous fraud, and a 
wicked imposture, and every man that preaches it is an im- 

postor, from old J. Taylor and Smoothbore Cannon. down to 
the lowest ignorant scrub. And I say still that this infernal: 
Mormon outfit is a sore curse to this grand and delightful ter- 
ritory, besides a disgrace and reproach to the general govern- 
ment. Then Mr. Fair says: “I should hay paid no attention 
thereto, only that I hav a keen eye for illiberal Liberals. T 
think them the most contemptible beings on the face of the 
earth—that is, I would think so if I did not know better.” 
Well, I will say that the influence under which that letter was 
written to Tas Trura Svenen is the same that put the late D. 
M. Bennett in the Albany penitentary, and put Mr. Foote and 
his companions in prison in England, for their fearless Free- 
thought utterances. I shall expect next ta hear of this man 
turning his keen illiberal eye on Mr. Charles B. Reynolds and 
Mr. George Chainey and others, for their fearless utterances 
against the priestcraft of Christianity, as Christianity was no 
better when they belonged to it than it is now, but I ad- 
mire the sayings of such men as Mr. Reynolds and Mr. 
Chainey, and what you hay published in True TRUTA SEEKER 
of the sayings of Mr. Reynolds of lato, I must tell you I ad- 
mire it, and I expect all of your numerous readers do, and I 
say, Go ahead Mr. Reynolds; let your tongue and pen be as a 
sharp cutting sword against all the Christian frand, and tho 
clergy in particular. I must tell you, Mr. Editor, I drew the 
contrast between this correspondent that belies his name and 
that worthy man, Mr. H. L. Green, of Salamanca, N. Y.. who 
admired my letter in Tax Trora SExKER of Nov. 17, 1883, so 
much that he wrote me a good letter and told me so; also, he 
made me a present of a certificate of membership of the Free- 
thinkers’ Association of the State of New York, and he has ap- 
pointed me an agent in the community I am among, to get 
new names for it, but this place is so priest-bound I stand but 
a poor chance of getting many names. I hav shown several 
round here the paper of Articles of Association Mr Green has 
so kindly sent, but nary a name can I get yet, but I shall try, 
try again. I hav had letters sent mo from other parties that 
liked my letter in Tue Truru Szexen, and told me to make 
use of them as I thought proper, to vindicato myself against 
that fellow with his keen illiberal eye. One letter asks the 
question, if this man has got brains to sell, and if so, does he 
sell, and how, by liquid or dry measure? Mr. Fair says: “I 
do not mention the name of your correspondent, because I 
do not wish to make this letter personal.” To the above I 
will say, the person that wrote it is a fit subject to become a 
member of Taylor's church, if he’s not already. I am not 
ashamed of my name. I hav always paid people their honest 
rights in my past life, and my name is William Williams, this 
I wish all the readers of your paper to know who kav read B. 
E. Fair’s letter. Somehow I think the name is a fiction. I 
hope, Mr. Editor, you will forgiv me for tresspassing on your 
time and patience in my long letter to you, but I hav done so 
to vindicate myself in the cause of Freethought and mental 
liberty, though it bas been somewhat unpleasant for me to do 


I admired the letter of Mr. Walter Walker in the last Truru 
SEEKER; it has the true and right ring with it.. It seems the 
holy priesthood has frozen him out from Farmington. Never 
mind, Mr. Walker, write what you know of this Utah abom- 
ination, and let it be published in your paper and other fear- 
less journals. I send $1 for THz Trura SEEKER. I will close 
by saying, Success to the fearless TRUTH SEEKER and its host. 
of readers, and I remain, as ever, 


Yours for the truth, WLM WELAN, 
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Childyen’s Corner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


« His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


The Four-leafed Clover. -` 


A 80ONG, BY NATHANIEL J. MORTON 
(Lost in the Clty of Columbus). 
There’s a tiny little blossom growing in the country 
flelds, 
Where butterflies are roving all day long; 
And the new-mowed hay is scented with the per- 
fume that it yields, 
And butterflies around it love to throng. 
’Tlg said a magic power 
Lurks in the fragrant flower— 
Each country maiden in the charm believes; 
And when the lads are mowing, 
Through the meadows they are going, 
To find a spray of clover with four leaves. 


CHORUS—And all the world over, 
Where’er grows the clover, 

"Tis eagerly gathered and prized like a gem; 
Good luck will attend you, 
And fortune befriend you, 

If four leaves are clustered upon the green stem. 


Thore’s a legend that the fairies dine upon the 
clover-bloom, 
And swing their cobweb hammocks in its shade; 
And when the closing roses will not giv them sleep- 
ing room, 
Tis there the little fairy-beds are made. 
It has the fairies’ blessing, 
And any one possessing 
A clover-spray should never with it part; 
For friends will ne’er forsake you, 
Misfortune ne'er o’ertake you, 
If you wear a four-leafed clover next your heart. 


Rosa Bonheur. © 


The greatest painter of animals and pastoral 
scenes in the world to-day is a woman. Rosa 
Bonheur is an artist of rare genius, and stands 
at the very pinnacle of her profession. Her 
name is symbolical of herself, and could not 
be more appropriate. Bonheur is French for 
good luck, success, happiness; all of which 
belong to the wonderful French woman, who 
was born in Bordeaux, France, in 1822. She 
inherits her artistic genius from her father, a 
drawing-master; her love of harmony and 
sweet accord from her mother, who was a 
music teacher. The offspring of two such 
artists could not be other than Rosa Bonheur. 

Her mother died when she was seven years 
old, and her father placed her at school in 
Paris with her two younger brothers. But 
Rosa did not like the restraints of the school- 
room. She was a child of nature, and she 
used to run away from school and wander out 
to the Bois de Boulogne, a rough but beautiful 
young forest, which has since been trans- 
formed into a lovely park. It was nice and 
shady there, and Rosa thought it the loveliest 
place in the world, as she lay stretched full 
length on the ground listening to the linnets, 
and watching the sunlight straying through 
the branches of the trees, or counting the 
floating white clouds as they went sailing by 
like ships on a sea of blue. 

They tried to make a seamstress of little 
Rosa, but she wouldn’t and she couldn’t be a 
living sewing machine, and then she was 
placed in a strict boarding school for young 
ladies, where her father gave lessons in draw- 
ing to pay for her board and tuition. There 
she kept the scholars laughing at her roguish 
tricks. She would cut out of paper perfect 
likenesses of the teachers and scholars. attach 
them by threads to what in school-boy par- 
lance are termed ‘‘spit-balls,” and send them 
flying to the ceiling, where they would hang 

. dangling like so many jumping-jacks. Of 

course the scholars would laugh, and Rosa 
would be punished, while the teacher gathered 
up the caricatures and put them in her album 
to keep. Rose was poor then, and wore the 
plainest clothes, and drank her water from a 
pewter mug, while her schoolmates wore 
handsome silk and velvet, and had silver cups 
to drink from. They often made her feel the 
difference in their social position, and at last 
her father took her to their own humble abode 
of four small rooms in the sixth story of a 
house in an unpretentious street, and here 
she commenced to study in earnest. She had 
no great love for books, but she adored nature, 
and she commenced sketching country scenes, 
and the animals that she came across in her 
wanderings in the fields and woods. Their 
rooms opened out upon a terrace, and here 
she kept a sheep amid flowers and trailing 
vines of green, which served as a model for 
two years. 

Her studies and ambition gave her courage 
to visit the slaughter-houses, where she went 
thrice a week, and made pictures of butchers 


and animals. When, at lenth, she exhibited 
her paintings, she rose at once to fame. Wealth 
began to flow into her lap, and her reputation 
became world-wide. The aristocratic little 
schoolmates who once scorned her for her 
poverty are forgotten, while she, the woman of 
genius, is praised in every land and receives 
the homage of kings and princes. 

But she is still the same Rosa Bonheur, de- 
voted to her art, and finding her dearest com- 
panions in the dumb creatures whose natures 
and habits hav been her life-long study. She 
dresses simply and, when visiting markets and 
farm-yards, wears male attire, and a big, 
slouching hat, as this dress is more comfort- 
able. In this garb she looks like a farmer, and, 
indeed, she says she was born to be a farmer, 
but that fate decided otherwise. She livs in a 
tasteful, pretty home, “fa miniature castle,” 
with everything about her that she desires, and, 
whereas once she kept her solitary sheep on 
the terrace of a sixth-story tenement, now she 
has spacious grounds, a large barn, and hand- 
some horses, sheep, cows, dogs, and other ani- 
mals to her heart’s content. She is of medium 
stature, has a fine face, indicating great force 
of character, and wears her hair short. She 
receives immense sums for her pictures, but 
she will not permit herself to become wealthy. 
She is extremely generous, and givs away large 
sums every year. : 

She has achieved a career of which all 
women should be proud. Through many ob- 
stacles she has pursued her course with one 
purpose in view, until now, she is, for many 
years, the recognized equal of the best, and, in 
her particular line, superior to all. 

In her we may perceive that mind is of no 
sex—that genius abides not less in woman than 
in man, and that in any department, a purpose, 
clearly defined and steadily pursued, must, 
eventually, achieve success. Goethe says, ‘It is 
energy of will that makes the difference between 
the great and small mind,” and while all may 
not be artists like Rosa Bonheur, all may put 
into their undertakings a steady perseverance, 
enthusiasm, and a plodding industry that will 
accomplish wonders. If one does not possess 
these qualities in the degree that Rosa Bonheur 
originally did, he may, at least, cultivate them 
to some extent, in whatever vocation he may 
be called. No matter how trivial the employ- 
ment, let it be done correctly. Whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. 


Our Puzzle Box. 


1. 
CROSSWORD. 


In new, not in old; 

In America, not in Europe; 
In poor, not in rich; 

In love, not in hate; 

In exhibition, not in show; 
In south, not in north. 


My whole is a city in Europe. Macem L. 


2. 
SQUARE. 


One F, one S, one Z, one N, twoT’s, two L’s, 
two I's, two E’s, four U’s. Arrangein a square 
so as to form, 1. An African tribe; 2. A single 
thing; 3. Animation; 4. A tribe of Indians. 
Arrange s0 as to Spell the same from top to bot- 
tom, and from left to right. R. O. Brrr. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 


3. 


CROSSWORD. 

In winter, not in spring; 

In bell, not in ring; 

In hound, not in cat, 

In dog, not in rat; 

In ermin, not ın mink; 

In yellow, not in pink; 

In lemon, not in peach; 

In spider, not in leech; 

In truth, not in seeker, 

In Carlisle, not in speaker; 

In blue, not in red; 

In quilt, not in bed; 

In ink, not in fluid; 

In priest, not in Druid; 

In storm, and in mist. 
My whole was a great Abolitionist. 
Newburgh, N. Y. ` R. O. BERT. 


4. 
ENIGMA. 


In bad, not in good; 

In butter, not in food; 

In fat, not in lard; 

In frame, not in card; 

In cat, not in mouse; 

In college, not in house; 

In pond, not in creek. 
The whole a city in the United States. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Herman S. Tavsic. 


5. 

FRACTIONAL PUZZLE. 
To one-fourth of time, 
To one-fifth of Rhine, 
Annex one-fourth of mine; 
To one-fourth of sign, 
To one-fourth of line, 
Annex one-fourth of lime, : 


My whole, ’twill be plain, 
Ts a girl's first name, 
f Macem L.: 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
MARCH 15TH. 
Metagram, Dorado. 
Crossword enigma, Ingersoll. 
Numerical word-square, 


TI is TWO 
I is WON 
Iis ONE 


Puzzle, Susan H. Wixon. 
ooo 


Correspondence. 


RicHFIELD, March 9, 1884. 
Dear Miss Wrxon: My mother takes TuE 
TRUTH SEEKER, and it is just splendid; and the 
Children’s Corner is ever so nice. I solve 
nearly all the puzzles, charades, and cross- 
words. The answer to Benny Diction in Feb. 
23d is George Washington. Answer to R. O 
Bert, in March 1st, is Constantinople; to Mrs. 
Upham, is TuE TRUTH SEEKER. But she has a 
mistake in it—in exchange, not in return, 
should be in sink, not in swim. I hope you 
will not be offended at my pointing out the 
mistake.. The answer to Herbert O. Powler’s, 
in March 8th, first, is kitchen; next, is coal- 
oil, Answer to J. K. P. Baker, first, is bed- 
stead; progressiv square, . 
T 


>m 
nnee 


IDE 
DEA 
EAR 
I am going to write to you again, if this does 
not tire you too much. I like to write very 
much, Will send some puzzles soon. 
So good-bye for this time, Grorcm HALE, 


Cameron, Mo., March 10, 1884. 
To Miss Wrxon, Dear Friend: I like the 
Children’s Corner in THE TRUTH SEEKER very 
much. Father has been taking Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER for four or five years, and he likes it 
very much. When he commenced taking it I 
was too young to care much for it; but I like 
to read it now, and I think it is more interest- 
ing since the Children’s Corner has been put 
in. There are not many Liberals here. With 

thanks for the Corner, I remain, 
Your friend, Macam Lrvencoop. 
_ OO ——__—_— 


Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


James AsHMAN,Salt Lake City, Utah. 

J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford, Ct. 

W. B. Cooxs, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto,Can. 

D. F. KEELER, Park City, Utah. 

FERDINAND Priister, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. F. Reysounp, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. J. H. Raopgs, 505 1-2 No.8th st., Phila., Pa. 

A, M. Srevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny 
City, Pa. 

Mrs. Exava D. Suenxze, Snowville, Va. 

D. Woo, 620 No. 5th st., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. S. MANSFIELD, Tucson, Arizona. 

A, Brrenz, 140 Montgomery st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Josepa Marsa, Northampton, Mass. 

Cumas. S. Conurn, 123 Essex st., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

M. V. Tuomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver, Col, 

S. B. Wricut, 385 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 

Txo’s Foreman, 1414 Chicago st., Omaha, Neb 

S. D. Moorz, Adrian, Mich. Box 465. 

Dr. J. L. Yorx, San Jose, Cal. 

0. S. Rowuzy, Jackson, Mich. 

JoszPH L. ANDBEW, Liberal, Mo. 

E. Kurra, Animas City, Col. 

Cuaries Warts & Co., London, England. 

A. Arwoop, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Curis. Brown, Burlington, Kan. 

A. Erwin, Lebanon, Oregon. 

Grorce Lonerorp, 25 Otter st., Phila., Pa. 

B. F. Hynanp, Corvallis, Oregon. 

The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news deal- 
ers upon application. 


A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the World. 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


With a steel plate engraving of the author in Vol. I. 
and each volume illustrated with forty-seven cuts. 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 

Late editor of THs TRUTH BENZER, author of “A Truta 
Seeker in Europe," “Goda and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” ‘The World’s Sages, Think- 
ers, 8nd Reformers,” ‘Champions of 

the Church,” etc., ete, 
Handsomely bound in red cloth, 36.50; 
in leather, red edges, $9.50; in X 
morocco, giit edges, $10.50. . 
Readers of TBE TRUTH SEEKER know the circumstances 
nder which this work was written. The last words 


penned by the great author were for the fourth volume: 


which was nearly completed at his death, and which wii) 
now contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial. Mi, Bennett was a very pat'ent and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customs of te different peo. 
ples of the many places he visited, The every-day 
life of all nations is laid before the reader by one who has 
visited them and beheld them with his own eyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the various countries he visited, and the morality of so- 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much te the detriment of the latter 
The work is a 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberal’s library Besides ita intainsic 


worth it isa memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers ` 


the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Pajne in the force and clearness of hia writings. __ 
x Address 7HE 1RU1H SEEKER., 
33 Clinton Place,- 
New York city. 


: . Liberal Meetings. : 
Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in the 
mited States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no- 

tices of their meetings published in this column free if the ' 

officers will send them to us.) 
MICHIGAN, 


Mousxecon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clockin the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 


Terrace st. fisy 


OHIO. 


CLEvELAND.—The Liberal League meets | 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 p.m., in the hall 
on the corner of Ontario and Bolivar streets. 
Exercises—lectures and discussion. 


WISCONSIN. ; 
Mriwavxex.—The Milwaukee Liberal League - 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall, 216 Grand avenue.—Exercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music.—Admission free, 


MAINE. 


Porrianp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
P.M. Admittance free, Publio invited. 


OREGON. 
WPorrnanp.—The American Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, . 
at 2 o'clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st’ 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- . 
mission free. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at. 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street——The ‘Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every. 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. - Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Autoona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 18th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

PurmapeLpara.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, . 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, p.m., for lectures and free debates. 
Tae Truta Serxer ard Liberal books for 
sale. p - 
PrrtspurGH.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer tu reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. à 

NEW JERSEY. 


Newarx.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free, Collection 
taken. Communications for the League - 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. : ; 


CANADA. 


Toronto.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. j 

Montreat.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 P.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m.. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures, on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. 8. Wilson 
President, M. O’B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 

NEW YORK. 

Arsany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3p.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New York Ciry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
for a lecture and discussion, at German 
Masonic Temple, 220 East 15th street. Ad- 
mission 5 cents. Monthly cards 20 cents, 
Membership fee $3.——The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o'clock; evening, 7:45.. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.——Frobisher Col- 
lege Hall, 23 East 14th street, near Broad- 
way. The People’s Spiritual Meeting every 
Sunday at 2:30 and 7:30 p.m. 

Brooriyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock, Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale. The Eastern District Spiritual . 
Conference meets every Monday evening at | 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d:street, at 7:45, Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale, All invited.—— The Philo- 
sophical ‘Association meets every Sunday 
‘afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright’s 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 P.M. 2 + 
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Crimes: 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 


NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
' TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 
i AUTHOR OF 
“PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETO., “ UN- 

HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND. MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
‘men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. C. LELAND, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be,” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— 
JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 CT8, PER DOZ. 
AS A 
MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 


IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


_ Among the subjects. considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
.ties, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman's Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand, Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address . 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


MAN! 


A LIBERAL JOURNAL published to promote Ep- 
UOCATION, OONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
GANIZATION. Exponent of the objects, platform, 
and principles of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
T. B. Wakeman and T, O. Leland, editors. 

Weeklyat$l-per annum. Trial subscribers—three 
months-—-for twenty cents. Specimen copies free; 
and Liberal names wanted to send sample copies. 

F i T. ©. LELAND, Secretary. 
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744 Broadway, New York. 
MRS. ANNA CONNELLY’S 
Redemption for the Mair. 
Without Lead, Silver, Sulphur or Deleterlous 
Drugs of any kind. Positivly restores the Grayest 
Hair in three days to its original color without 
staining the scalp. It stops the hair from falling 
out and makes it grow. Powders sent, post-paid, ^8 
& trial, for 30 days only. The $1 packages for 5b 
cents. Postage stamps taken. ANNA CONNELLY, 
*-4t12 680 North 11th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
K N y Q] Improved or unlmproveñ lands 
A SAS lanywhere in the state. For in- 
formation. mans, circulars, eic..etc., write to 


WATBON & THRAPP, or C. H. CUSTENBORDER, 
y13 


DIVORC 


and can be 


110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


—LECTURE BY DR. E. B. FOOTE. 
in opposition to proposed stringent 
divorco laws, is now published 

It contains a val 


sess OBTAINED 


quotations from eminent writers— 
useful to every one interested in 


social qnestions. are 
Murray Hill Pubushing Co., 


in pamphlet form 
—by mail order— 


FOR 25c. 


129 E. 28TH ST. 
NEW-YORK. 
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HE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUALIgIREE MYTHS 


—AND— 


Freethinkers’ Almanac for 1884 


Œ. M. 
WITH EIGHTEEN FULL- 


284.) 
PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS: 


Introductory. By the Editor. 

Astronomical Calculations for 1884, 

Calendar for 1884. 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 
eral Press. By Peter Eckler, 

Yen Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. 


New York State Freethinkers’ Association. By 
H. L. Green. ; 

The National Liberal League. By T. C. Le- 
and. 

The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 
By Charles Stevens. 


Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. 
Foreign Freethought Societies. 

The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 
What is True Religion? By Charles Watts. 
Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 
Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. 


This World. By George Chainey. 

Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. Mac- 
donald. 

1883 in England; Its Struggles and its Work. 

beral Charities. 

Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. (Giving 
Date of Birth and Death.) 

The Population of Our States and Territories.. 

The Jewish Jehovah. (Illustration.) 

“That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 
Devil. (Tlustration. ) 

Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of 
Philosophy. : 

The Sacred Booksof History. 

Jefferson’s Religion. 

Useful Measures. 

As to Time. 

The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic] 

Selections, etc., ete. 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL.” 


This Annva is a compendious History of the Freethought movement in the United 


States. It contains 


128 Octavo Pages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks. It is ‘not 


for a day, but for all time.” 


Now ready, Price, post-paid, 25 cents, 


Address — 


THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


PROSPECTUS OF 


The Truth Seeker 


FOUNDED BY D. M. BENNETT. 
THE LEADING FREETHOUGHT JOURNAL OF THE WORLD, 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, AT $3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


33 CLINTON PLACE, 


NEW, YORK CITY. 


Among the reforms Tus TRUTH SEEKER aims 
to effect are: 


Total separation of church and state, in- 
cluding the equitable taxation of church 
property; secularization of the public schools, 
abolition of Sunday laws, abolition of chap- 
laincies, prohibition of public appropriations 
for religious purposes, and allother measures 
necessary to the same general end. 


Its sixteen large pages are filled every week 
with scientific, philosophic, and Freethought 
articles and communications by the ablest 
Freethinkers in the country. It givs all the 
Liberal news, and keeps its readers posted on 
current secular and theological events. It is 
the armory from which hundreds draw their 
weapons in contests with priesthood. AH 
the Liberal papers are good, but TuE TRUTH 
SEEKER i8 


THE BEST AND LARGES1. 

It is conducted in a broad and truly liberal 
spirit, and givs everyone a hearing upon alk 
subjects pertaining to the welfare of the hu- 
man race, 


OPINIONS REGARDING IT. 


A paper like THE TRUTH SEEKER is something 
more and better than an advocate of truth. Through 
lt its subscribers touch elbows with each other. 
Each reader knows that he is one of a goodly com- 
pany who find comfort and inspiration in its pages. 
If they should meet each other they would feel like 
brothers and sisters. They hav lived under one in- 
tellectual roof, felt the glow of the same fireside, and 
broken together the bread of life. Such a paper is 
to thousands a substitute for the church.—GEORGE 
OHAINEY, in This World. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, founded by D. M. Bennett, is ! 
to-day perhaps the strongest foe With which super į; 


stition has to contend, and a long future of great 
usefulness is, we trust and believe, before 1t.— Win 
ted, Conn., Press. 


There ought to be five hundred subscribers to THE 
TRUTH SEEKER in this county, Just to rebuke the tn- 
famous church bigots who are using force and fraud 
to suppress Liberalism.— Worthington, Minn., Advance. 


This sterling and widely-circulated Freethought 
journal has won its way deep into the hearts of its 
readera. THE TRUTH SEEKER is a great paper, and 
deserves the most generous support of the Liberal 
public. The recent numbers received are splendid 
in every respect.—San Francisco Universe. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has gathered its resources, 
and will be a stronger, better, and brighter paper 
than ever.—Liberal League Man. 

THE TRUTH SEEKER has become a necessity to the 
Liberal cause.—Kansas Blade. 


TERMS FOR 1884: 


Single subscription, - =- - $3 00 
One subscription two years, - 5 00 
Two new subscribers, - - 5 00 
One subscription with one new sub- 
seriber, in one remittance, - 5 00 
One subscription with two new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 7 00 
One subscription with three new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 8 50 
One subscription with four new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 10 00 


Any number over five at the same 

rate, invariably with one remit- 

tance. 

It is thus seen that any of our friends who 
will take the trouble to get a new subscriber 
at the regular rate ($3), will get his own for 
$2; by getting two new subscribers he will 
get his own paper for $1; by getting three 
new subscribers he will not only get his own 
free, but will hav fifty cents left to pay cost of 
money order; by getting four new subscribers 
he will hav nis own free and gain $2, 

This makes Tue TRUTH SEEKER, with its 
sixtee’ large pages, cheaper than any other 
Libera: paper. If anyone chooses, or if by 
so doing he can easier secure partners in tak- 
ing the paper, he can share with them the 
advantages of the club rates. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York City. 
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THIRD EDITION. 


AND THEIR 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison of the Old and New Testament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous iliustrations. 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common with other na- 
tions; and then trace them to their evident originand 
explain their meaning. 

“ It has long been acknowledged by the most emi- 
nent biblical studenis that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, 80 far as we 
know, the present is the first complete and scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.”’—Boston Cour- 
ier 


t Never before has there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one just published 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.’’—Boston Times. 

“It is unquestionably true that the resuits of a 
rationalistic study of the Obristian scriptures are 
nowhere else so accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—N, F. Sun. 


1 Vol. Royal 8vo, Cloth. About 600 pages. 


Price, - ~- += = = $3.00 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Olinton Piace, New York. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS 


No. 1-—The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material universe; the Law of ¢ ons 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 


No. 2.~Origin of Lite: 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
larged and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
10 cents. 

No. 3.—The Development of the Spirit 
After Transitioa. 

The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 
Price, 10 cents. 

No. 4.-The Process of Mental Action: 
wE How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
cents. 


Wo, 5.—The Origin of the Christian Relig» 
a. 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tlanity, Oonfessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 


by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 16 
cents; Paper, 50 cents, 


Rome. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace of 


esus. 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 5. . Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.-Experiences of Samuel Kowles, 
Late editor of the Springfieid, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees 1t from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of OARRIE E. B. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 26 cents. 


Later Papers of Samnel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No.1 

And bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. §. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2.—~Contrasts in Spirit Life: 

And nt Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of OARRIE£ E. 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
Achsaa W. Spragne's and Mary Clark’s 

Experience n the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price, 
20 cents. 


The Trinity, from Gibbon’ History of Christianity. 


History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “ History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 
an “ English Churchman,” and other scholars. 

1 vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 00 
This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 

originated, who were its founders, and what were the 

sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. 

“T know of no book that contains more real and val- 
uable information upon the origin of Christianity.”— 
R. G. INGERSOLL. : 

“One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published." —Buston /westigator. 


For SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


206 


Literature. | 


Book Notices. 


Spenuina Reroru anb How to Hetr Ir. 
Burnz and Co. For sale at this office. 


This is a pamphlet of sixteen pages which includes 
two addresses by Mrs. Eliza B. Burnz, who is one of 
the most energetic spelling reformers we know. 
These addresses were delivered at Toronto, Canada, 
last August at the meeting of the International Con- 
gress of Stenographers. The latest systems of short- 
hand are based on the idea of leaving out silent 
letters, and spelling by sound, and thus phonography 
leads naturally to spelling reform. Mrs. Burnz givs 
in one address a very interesting history of the in- 
ception and maintenance of the free classes in short- 
hand at the Cooper Union of this city during the 
past ten years, and in the other she presents the 
many reasons why phonographers and everybody 
else should join in aiding the spelling reform, by 
the use, in writing and printing, of the “Five Rules 
for New Spelling,” adopted and recommended by the 
American, English, and Canadian spelling reform 
associations. The five rules are as follows, and their 
effect on the printed page is shown by the pamphlet, 
which is spelled throughout in accordance with them: 
1. Use e for ea when equivalent to short e. 2. Omit 
silent e after a short vowel. 3. Use f for ph. 4. Omit 
one letter of a final double. 5. Use ¢ instead of ed 
when it represents the sound of 4. Mrs. Burnz advo- 
cates the general use of a few amended spellings, as 
is done in Tae Trura Seeger, without waiting for 
any perfected alphabet, which, if made, people are 
not ready for. 


Price 10 cents. 


ANTI-PRoHIBITION. An address delivered in Paine Hall, before 
the New England Freethinkers’ Convention, Jan. 28, 1884. 
By W. 8. Bell. Price, 10 cents. For sale at this office. 

There are, says Brother Bell, three things which pro- 
hibitionists fail to recognize, namely: 1. That vices 
are not crimes; 2. That government has no moral 
function; 3. That personal liberty is inviolable. Mr. 
Bell rightly maintains “that any legislation which as- 
sumes to regulate the conduct of the individual, ex- 
cept in so far as it directly and immediately affects 
the rights or interests of others, is entirely beyond 
the legitimate scope and function of government. I 
hav said,” he continues, “ that there is no short cut 
to the development of morality, and now I would 
affirm that there is no short cut to the welfare of society. 
But our patent-policy people wish to reach that end 
speedily, and hence they are in favor of passing laws 
against every species of wrong, forgetting, as they 
always do, the distinction between moral rights and 
legal rights. Prohibitionists do not see that it is 
wretchedness and despair which plunge so many men 
into the career of intemperance. They do not per- 
ceive that they hav begun at the wrong place in the 
social system to reform it. Let them learn the lesson 
of human rights—study the problem of liberty, in- 
vestigate the wrongs which the millionaires hav done 
and are still doing the people who toil the long, 
dreary hours of the day—and every day—for the 
mere pittance which givs them a morsel to eat and 
wretched hovels in which to liv, in which through ex- 
posure, over-crowding, and bad ventilation, they. con- 
tract diseases, become a burden to their friends, and 
after a brief and blasted existence’ die. We. say, let 
our prohibitioniststurn their attention tothe real crim- 
inals of society and the true cause of intemperance, 
and there may then be some hope that by and by the 
toiler will get the just rewards of his labor, and will 
rejoice in the comforts and joys of a happy home and 
a temperate life.” 

Mr. Bell’s pamphlet is a vigorous effort, and we 
commend it to our friends on both sides of the ques- 
tion. That the prohibition movement is a sentimen- 
tal rather than a logical one he clearly shows. The 
questions to be decided, after all, are whether society 
has any rights the individual is bound to respect, and 
shall the individual be allowed to abuse himself if he 
chooses to without interference by others? Those 
who believe in a “consensus of the competent” as 
against individualism will not agree with our author. 
Mr. Walker’s friends, however, will hail this book as 
a clincher. 

Mr. Bell has removed to Chicago, and the Liberals 
of the Northwest are requested to keep him busy 
teaching Liberalism. 


Tue Acrostic ANNUAL. Second editign. Edited by Charles 
A. Watts (Charles Watts’s son). London: Cattell & Co. 
For sale at the office. Price 25 cts. 

The first edition of this Annual was noticed by Taz 
TrutH SEEKER on its appearance. It was in every 
way an interesting, and, owing to Professor Huxley’s 
correspondence, important contribution to Agnostic 
literature. The second edition derives its further in- 
terest from the fact that Professor Huxley saw fit to 
deny the authority of the editor to publish his con- 
tribution, the professor alleging that his letter was a 
private answer to Mr. Watts’s inquiries. To this Mr. 
‘Watts responds that the circular he sent out was suf- 
ficient in itself to warn the recipient that whatever 
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of all the scientific and literary persons receiving it 
only Mr. Huxley and one other misunderstood its 
purport. The correspondence between Professor Hux- 
ley and Mr. Watts on this point is given in full in the 
preface to this second edition, and some of the words 
used are quite sharp. The distinguished scientific 
gentleman allows histemper to betray him into char- 
acterizing the publication of his letter as dishonor- 
able, a charge Mr. Watts resents as a “ wild accusa- 
tion,” alike “insulting and discourteous.” A perusal 
of the whole correspondence will lead to the conclu- 
sion that Professor Huxley is wrong, for it would 
seem that no person could fail to see by Mr. Watts’s 
original circular that he meant to print in the “ pub- 
lication entitled ‘The Agnostic Annual,’” which he 
had “ undertaken to see through the press,” whatever 
reply he might get to his appeal for contributions to 
its pages. The judicious will grieve that this petty 
conflict has arisen among the English brethren, but 
they cannot help absolving Mr. Watts from all blame 
in the matter. Mr. Huxley’s aversion to appearing 
to affiliate with his more humble fellow-believers 
probably arises from that arrogance which holds that 
those who walk with royalty are superior to those who 
walk with the people. Too many Englishmen are 
snobs in the presence of “me lud” or “’is royal 
*ighness,” and Professor Huxley is president of a sci- 
entific society patronized by the Prince of Wales. 


THE APOSTLE or LIBERTY., An address delivered in Paine Hall, 
before the New England Freethinkers’ Convention, on the 
147th anniversary of Thomas Paine’s Birthday. By John 
E. Remsburg. Price, 10 cents. For sale by Tae Truru 
SEEKER. . 


Of the many good pamphlets printed by friend 
Mendum, this speech is one of the best. On its de- 
livery Mr. Remsburg was as heartily cheered as at 
the conclusion of his address on “ False Claims.” The 
essays on Paine are very numerous, and most of 
them hav merit. The masterpiece, of course, is the 
lecture of Col. Ingersoll. Next to it, as an oratorical 
effort, will rank the cne under review. As a keen 
analysis of the man, his motivs, and the influence of 
the times upon him, Mr. S. P. Andrews’s speech on 
the occasion of the 146th anniversary of Paine’s birth- 
day approaches the nearest to perfection. But that, 
unfortunately, was not preserved in book form. 

Mr. Remsburg’s “ Life of Paine” is a defense; this 
oration is a tribute. Though to Liberals it is the old, 
old story told again, it is lit wp with such flashes of 
genius, it -is so poetical and picturesque, that one 
never wearies of hearing it. To Freethought, ever 
gathering recruits from the hordes of the church, it 
will be a pleasant revelation of a man they hay unin- 
termittingly heard abused by those actuated by big- 
otry and unacquainted with the life of the object of 
their hatred. Paine’s life and wurk for America are 
too familiar to our readers to need another setting 
forth at this time, and we hav room for only on: or two 
extracts from the pamphlet. Mr. Remsburg’s rebuke 
of bigotry deserves a wide reading in the Chr stian 
church: 


“I pity the man whose soul is so small that he cannot rise 
above the level of his creed to do justice to those whose relig- 
ious opinions hav not been gaged by his particular standard. 
Iam no Christian; but may I never become so ungrateful as 
to ignore my obligations to those who are. When war was des- 
olating our fair land, and my young heart yearned to enlist in 
its defense, a Christian mother printed a kiss upon the cheek 
of her only boy, and badè him go; Christian hands made the 
grand ol@ flag we followed; Christian women visited our hos- 
pitals, errs | to the sick, or wiping the death-damp from 
the brows of the dying; Christian generals led their troops on 
many a hard-fought field; and to-night, the stately oak, the 
drooping willow, and the moaning pine stand sentinel by many 
a Christian soldier's grave. But they are not alone. Beside 
his Christian comrade—beneath the shadows of the same trees 
—a martyr to the same cause, sleeps the unbeliever. And 
would you strew with flowers and moisten with tears the grave 
that enfolds the one, and trample with scorn the turf that 
grows upon the other? Side by side they grandly marched to 
war; side by side they bravely fought; side by side heroically 
they fell; and in the murmuring stream that wanders by their 
resting-place was heard the funeral chant of no religious creed, 
but nature’s sweet, sad requiem to all. 


And none the less do these poetic periods: 


‘‘ Ungrateful Athens bade her savior drain the poisoned cup. 
It did its work, the spark of life was quenched; but the name 
of Socrates shines on, undimmed by the flight of more than 
twenty centuries. Columbus languished in chains, forged by 
the nation he had made renowned; but no chains can bind the 
towering fame his genius won. Religious zealots sealed the 
lips of a philosopher; but could they stop the revolving earth? 
Could they control the scientific tide rolling across the bound- 
less sea of human thought? No! the earth went round, the 
wave swept on. To-day, the very church that persecuted Gal- 
ileo, reveres his name, accepts his teachings, and through his 
telescope, the instrument she once condemned, her votaries 
with eager eye and throbbing pulse explore the starry fields of 
heaven. It is ever so. 

“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again.” 
Each fierce Thermopyle she meets but proves the inspiration 
for some crowning Salamis. The wrongs of Thomas Paine 
shall be avenged. In vain his country passed to him the bit- 
ter cup; the fetters forged to chain his noble spirit to the dust 
were forged for naught; loving lips whisper, ‘It still moves!” 


Drvorcz. A Review of the Subject from a Scientific Stand- 
point, in answer to Mgr. Capel, the Rev. Dr. Dix, the New 
England Divorce Reform League, and others who desire 
more stringent divorce laws. By Edward B. Foote, M.D., 
author of “ Plain Home Talk,” etc. Price, 25 cents. For 
sale at this office. 


This is Dr. Foote’s lecture before the Liberal 


reply he chose to make would be published, and that | Club, the objections of his critics, his reply to them, 


row 


and in addition the opinions of eminent men upon , 
the subject of marriage and divorce. The doctor is 
in favor of free divorce, and would lay the obstacles, 
if any are to be laid, in the way of marriage. At 
present the marriage relation is a deep, dark pit, with 
all paths converging toward it, easy to fall into, but 
with hardly a help up its sides for the feet of those 
who find it unpleasant and wish to get out. His ex- 
perience as a medical man has made the author ac- 
quainted with much marital misery, and perhaps has 
led him to take a too pessimistic view of the subject; 
but there can be no question that most, if not all, his 
points are -well taken; certainly they are well sus- 
tained, for Dr. Foote is an able man, and makes an 
exhaustiv examination of whatever problem he un- 
dertakes to solve. | a 

In examining the position of the papal emissary 
the doctor uses language and cites facts that must 
convince Mgr. Capel that his assertion that it was the 
Catholic church that “raised up Europe from its deg- 
radation and gave woman her true position,” is false... 
Up to the year 1884 woman nowhere holds her true - 
position, which is that of an equal of man in all the ~ 
affairs of life. She is a partner in his passions, bis- 
griefs and pleasures, and ought to be recognized as 
his equal before the law inthe conduct of business, and, 
in holding office and voting. The church has been 
the real enemy of woman, in assigning her a subor- 
dinate social position, telling.her to be an obedient 
wife, a good mother, and to keep silent when the. 
head of the household opes his mouth. Crusty old 
Paul, who went visiting the coppersmith’s wife, was 
mistaken in his estimate of woman’s capacity, as Hel- 
en Gardner would convince him if he could hear her | 
lecture. 

Dr. Foote makes a novel proposition to the people... 
Twenty-five years ago he proposed this plan, and he. 
thinks that it is now just the scheme for the times. . 
He would “do away with the present system of legal- 
izing marriage, and substitute therefor a board of - 
physiologists well versed in the sciences of tempera- 
ments, physiognomy, and phrenology, composed of 
an equal number of men and women, whose function ` 
shall consist in the power to examin into the mental 
and physical characteristics of candidates for matri- 
mony; to grant or refuse marriage licenses accord- 
ing to the congeniality of the parties presenting 
themselvs, and to grant divorces to those who are 
miserably mated in wedlock. A board of this char- 
acter should hav its sittings at stated periods in every 
county seat in the state or the district to which it 
belongs. I would hav a provision added that no 
man under thirty or woman under twenty-five should ~ 
become a parent without a license from this board.” 

With such a system as this in force, the doctor. 
thinks there would be no need of courts or referees, . 
as all questions relating to the expediency of divorce 
in a given case, and to a proper division of property, 
could well be left to such an intelligent body of arbi- 
trators, as the marriage and divorcing board would 
really be. Scattered through the book are a host of 
ideas, some sound, and others, in our opinion, errone- 
ous. Space will allow only one more quotation, and 
with this we can more nearly agree than with the 
advisory board scheme. “But what of the home?” 
asks the doctor; and replies: 

“ There are those who express great solicitude for the home 
unless we hay stringent divorce laws, Now, you cannot break 
up a genuin home if you try. There is too much cohesion im 
it. Affectional glue is the stickiest glue ever made, and it of- 
ten holds mistaken people together when it would be far bet- 
ter if they were to be taken apart. But when this affectional 
glue is absent, and.the family would disintegrate without the 
hoops of law, it becomes a home quite unfit for children. Bet- 
ter break it up than to hav more children born into it. There 
is something far more threatening to the home than divorce. It 
is the cupidity of our rich men. In ancient times homes were 
practicaily prevented from being formed by the monopoly of 
women by opulent ‘polygamists, who scoured the country and 
bought up all the good-looking girls; but now the home is 
threatened by the monopoly of land and the wherewithal to 
raise a family. Land and bread are quite as necessary with 
which to maintain a well-ordered home as faithful wives and 
temperate husbands, In our large cities we hav a few. places 
on our most-fashionable streets which admit of the establish- 
ment of homes; but how is it in our cheap, unlighted flats and 
tenement-houses, which fairly swarm with human beings? We 
find in these no such home as the poet portrays or the moral-. 
ist advocates. The true home has many factors: a sufficient 
number of square feet to giv room to a growing family; a dom- 
icil fitted with all modern conveniences, and well lighted and. , 
aired; the divinity presiding double-headed—both male and. 
female—not single-headed and masculin only; and this hu-. 
man nest for younglings must be presided over by affection so. ` 
pure and strong as to require no legal patchwork to hold it to-. 
gether. A home which does not contain these elements of 
convenience, beauty, love, and union has no business with the: 
production and rearing of the young, and may better be broken: 
up through the disintegrating agencies existing within it than: ` 
to be held together by the strong arm of the law, to become a. 
nest of vipers to prey upon society. A home held together 
only by law can only, in the nature of things, be a hotbed of 
vice, disease, and undesirable progeny. It produces minds: 
which can suffer all the horrors of delirium tremens without 
the aid of alcohol. It produces bodies which disease consumes 
as readily as the flames lick up storehouses of petroleum. It , 
is strange that our Capels, Dixes, and others like them, can- 
not see the swelling leech on the end of the noseas well as the 
musketo in the angle of the eye!” 


— ee Immi 
Oxz of the best ways to help along the cause of 


Freethought is to circulate Tae Terura Srexm. . 


Trial subscriptions of three months for 50 cents. 
oe 
CaraLoG of our books free on application, 


OTTO -WETTSTEIN'S 


_ JEWELRY STORE, 


ROCHELLE, ILL., 


Oyer 100°Gold Watches, ranging in value trom $)0 
to $400, in stock continually, silver Watches, Chains 
Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Ping, Earrings’ 
etc.; also Silver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy 
Goods in proportionate large quantities. -A fine 3- 
ounce case, Bilver Elgin’ Watch, $9. A fine 4-ounce 
Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11 Jewels 
Quick Train, dust-proof Movement, $16.60 (retails 
everywhere for $22 to $25). Best 4-ounce Case, Stem 
Finder, Pule); 1 oweled Watch. patent Regulator, 

” » BO. ld Elgin - 
$25. The same, heavier aoe 14 ena Winder, 
per cent below regular prices. A Chronogra 
second Horse-Timer, and “ Fly-Back,” ir naa 
i 18 Karat Case, $175. A Double Chronograph for tim- 


K ing two horses, or double record, a fifth second, best 


in the world, $200. Also “Repeaters,” striking 

hours, quarters, and minutes, $100 less than Broad. 

way prices. Ladies’ Watches ornamented with 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 
Flowers, Peacock in Rubies and Diamonds, Varie- 

F gated Colored Gold, Embossed Birds and Flowers, 
' Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, etc., ete, 
i No finer goods at Tiffany’s, N. Y. z 
Send me a check for amount you desire to pay for 

& Watch or other goods, describe as near as possible, 


+ ,+ andI will send prepaid to any part of the United 


States, and refund cash on demand if not entirely satis- 
factory. `I please all, and hundreds of my customers 
cheerfully testify to tne fact. Refer to Rochelle 
National Bank, and Brothers Remsburg and. Follett. 
The latter says in his “ Catalog of the Life Members 
of the State Liberal League :” I stepped over to see 
Otto Wettetein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. I 
found him up to his ears in business, selling and 
sending off goods. His large jewelry store is truly 
marvelous for a town the size of Rochelle. I would 
advise all of our Liberal friends who are in want of 
anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they 
Will make a greatsaving by so doing.” Correspond- 
ence solicited, 


z FORSALE 


BY AN AGED LIBERAL, 


A LIBRARY, 


' Containing more than thirty Books and Papers on 
Aclentific and Freethought subjects; some of them 
old and rare, but in good condition. 

The Lot contains Five Scrap Books with over 
eighteen hundred extracts. from newspapers and 
magazines, etc. These the owner has been more 
than fifty years in collecting. Address H.J. 

813 Box 207 Roanok#, Virginia, U. 8. 


HOW LU READ 
CHARACTER: 
A New ILLUSTRATED Hand-Book of PHRENOLOGY 

and PHyYsrognomy, for the use of Students and 

Examiners; with a Descriptive Chart for marking, 

and upwards of 170 Engravings. Price, post-paid, 

in mustin, $1.25; in paper, $1. 

One who wishes to get a practica) knowledge of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy in the shortest pos- 


+ sible time, and without burdening his mind with 


theoretical speculations, will find this just the work 


he needs. It begins at the beginning; describes | 


the brain and the skull-. illustrates the tempers- 
ments; shows how the organs are grouped to- 
gether in the cranium; points out the location and 
tanction of each organ, with the corresponding 
physiognomical signs ; gives practical direction for 
the cultivation or restraint, as may be necessary, of 
_ each organ; explains fully the ‘ Art of Character 
Reading,” showing how to procced in an examina. 
tion, how to find the organs, how to distinguish 
temperaments and other physiological vondivions. 
The work is thorough, methodical, curefully 
considered iu every part; and at the same tim. 
simple, concise, popular in style, and adapted tc 
the comprehension of all. It does not claim to be 
exhaustive, but we can confidently assert that ec 
much truly useful matter on the subject treated, 


with so many fine illustrations, can nowhere else 
be found in the same compass or for so smaila price 

For sale by all booksellers and sent by mail, vost 
paid by : 
i THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


SEEDS 


Warranted. ~ 


CHEAPEST 


‘and best in the world. 
None as good, and pure. 
FAWN Buy direct from the Grower. 
ZANIN Expr. or Postage paid to you. 
SSN. 20000 Gardeners buy and plant my 
Nie?) Seeds. My new beautiful illustra- 
(we ted Garden Guides cost me $2000. 
£ FREE to everybody. Seeds at 3c. 
- n per pkt. Cheap as dirt by oz. & b. 
Send your address for prettiest FREE BOOK 
printed. R. H. S AY, Rockford. Til. 


DE TY ANALYZED 
THE DEVIL’S DEFENSE. 


By Col. John R. Kelso, A.M. 


Not since Hudibras has there been such damag in 
blows given to these old myths and fables. The colone 
has made the sacredness of the scriptures appear ag ab- 
Burd as Cervantes Made that of the knights of the age of 
chivalry. The slngniar audacity with which he attack. 
the foundations of bristlanity shows the earnestness of 
his oye convictions in regard to its fabulous origin.—L 
utchison. 


Address 
Price, 81.50. 


God and the State 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 

Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
WITH A PBEFAGE BY . 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
- Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
62 pages, octavo. Price licents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
88 Olinton Place, New York, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Piace. New York. 


Karat, $35, All 25 |- 


` 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


In five lectures, comprising, “The Gods,” * Hum- 
boldt,” * Thomas Baines Tndlvidnality.” and “ Here- 
tics and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


, 2peluding, Liberty for Man, Woman, and Chiid;* 
e D ration of Independence,’ **About Farming 
” The Great Banquet.” The Rev. Alexan- 


Past Rises before Me Like a Dream,” 
Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. : 


der Clark,” “ The 
and “A Tribute to 


Paper, 50 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


83 Clinton Place, New York. 


ORTHODOX HASH; 


WITH 


CHANGE OF DIET. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR. 


IN NINE PARTS AND CoURSES. 


1A Word from the Cook.—2 Choice Bits for the 
Hash.—3 Seasoned with Satan to the taste,— 
4 The Choppinog-Knife.—5 Hash, First 
Course.—6 Hash, Second Course.— 
7 Hash. Third Course,—8 Change 
of Diet, First Course,—9 
Change of Dlet. Sec- 
ond Course, 


By WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 
THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents. The Truth Seeker. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF COLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. WIXON. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent work for young masters and Misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and & second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds very much to the value of the 
volume. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents, 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 


This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculcates moral duties and human rights from a 


standpoint of pure reason and Common sense. 
ddress THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE BIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 centa. For sale at this office, 


THE SABBATH. 


BY M. FARRINGTON. 
A thorough examination and refutation of the claims o 


Sabbatarians who are trying to folst upon toe country 
their holy day by unConati.utional legal enactments. The 
author shows by an appeal not only to the facts as they 
exist iu the nature of things, but by reference to the 

istorians and tbe- 
ologians of past ages that Sunday is no more holy thap 


Bible. the writings of distinguished 


Saturday. Price 10cents. Forgale at this otce 


SKETCH OF THE. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SALADIN. 


(W. STEWART ROSS.) 
A very interesting biography of a remarkable man 
Price 10 cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE 


Tis Scientific Solution 


WITH SOME 


CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 


VOLTAIRE IN EXILE: 


His Life and Works in France 
and Abroad. 
(England, Holland, Belgium. Prussia. Switzerland), and 


unpublished letters of Voltaire and Mme. 
Du Chatelet. 


BY BENJAMIN GASTINEAU. 


Price, Seventy-five cents. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 


Interrogatories to Jehovah. 
Being 3,000 questions propounded to his 
Jewish Godship upon a great 


variety ef subjects, 


BY D.M. BENNETT. 
Paper, 50 centa; cloth, 75 cents 


83 Clinton Place, New York. 
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FREETHOUGHT WORKS, 
Published at Taz Trurs Surxxr Office. 


Advancement of Science. The In- 
augural Address of Prof, Jonn TYNDALL, 
delivered before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch. Also 
containing opinions of Prof. H. Herm- 
HOLTZ, and articles of Prof. TYNDALL and 
Sir Hexry THompson on prayer. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. Inaugural Address alone, 
in paper, 15 cents. 


Amberley’s Life of Jesus. His Char- 
acter and Doctrins. From the Analysis 
of Religious Belief. By. Viscount AMBER- 
uer. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus.. 
His Manifold and Wonderful Adventures 
in the Land of Cosmos. A new scripture 
(evidently inspired) discovered by 1. N. 
Fimer. From the English. Very Rich. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Crimes of Preachers in the United 
States. By M. E. Burmas. Shows how 
thick and fast the godly hav fallen from 
grace. Price, 25 cents. 


Deity Analyzed and the Devil’s De- 
tense. In Six Lectures by Col. 
Jons R. Keuso, A.M. These are among 
the ablest lectures ever delivered, and 
should be read by everybody. $1.50. 


Last Will and Testament of Jean 
: Meslier, a curate of a Roman church 

_ in France, containing the best of his writ- 
ings. 25 cents. : 


Nathaniel Vaughan. A radical novel 
of marked ability. By Frenrerma Mac- 
DONALD: 404 pages. Price reduced ‘to 
$1.25. 


Nature’s Revelations of Character; 
or Physiognomy Illustrated. The 
science of individual traits portrayed by 
the temperaments and features. _ Tilus- 
trated by 260 wood cuts. By Joszpa 
Simms, M.D. 650 pages, 8 vo. Cloth, 
$3.00; leather, $4.00; morocco, gilt 
edges, $4.50. 


New England ard the People up 


There. A humorous lecture. By 
GEORGE E. Macponarp. 10 cents. 


Pocket Theology. By Vortar. Com- 
prising terse, witty, and sarcastic defini- 
tions of the terms used in theology. The 
only edition in English. 25 cents. 


The Question Settled. A Careful 


Comparison of Biblical Modern Spiritual- 
ism. By Moss Huu. Cloth, $1. 


The Roaring Lion on the Track. By 


Marri Di 
arriage and Divorce, 
By R. D. Westbrook, D D, LL.B, . 
Author of ‘The Blble—Whence and What?’ 
CONTENTS : 

The True Ideal of Marriage. 

Free Love. 

The History of Marriage. 

The Old Testament Divorce Law. 

The New Testament on Divorce. 

Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
Rational Deductions from Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better tnan Cu’ e. 

Price, 50 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. 
at this office. 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK! 


JESUS CHRIST A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


For salo 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 

Christianity. 

Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and Chemist of the Royal Institution, 

London, England. , 

Price, boards, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


Embracing those of the blood and Nerves, the Dis 

eases Of Men, the Diseases of Women, and the vari 

ous causes, physical and social, leading to the mare 
plainly treated by that plainest of books, PLAIM 
HOME TALK, EMBRAGING MEDIOAL COMMUN 
SENSE—nearly 1,000 pages, 200 Illustrations, by Dt, 
E. B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexington ave., New York, v 
whom ali letters trom the sick should be addreseau 

In its issue for Jan. 19, 1878, Mr. Bennett’s THI 
SEEKER thus speaks of Dr. FOOTE and his meai.as 
publications: * We kuow him (Dr. Foote) perona..y 
and intimately, and we say with all the assurance 
that knowledge imparts that he is a man of the 
highest incentivs and motivs, whose life has been 
spent in instructing and improving his fellow-beings 
by giving such inturmaion as is well calculated to 
enable them tobe more heulthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful menu and women. His 
medical works possess the highest value, and hav 
bem introduced and thoroughly read in hundreds 
of thousands oF famillos, who to-day stand ready to 
bear willing testimony to the great benetit they hav 
dorived from the physlological, hygionic, and moral 
lessons which he has 80 ably imparted.” 


Pron ane oy 


jt 


Manhood! 


KNOW THYSELF. aie 


A Great Medical Work on 


. Bascocr. Price, 15 cents. 

be ms ig os “8 è Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 

The Philosophy of Spiritualism, and | Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and thé 
the Philosophy and Treatment of Medio- | Untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 


cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions far all sente 


mania. By Frepreric R. Marvin, M.D. 
. and **~- 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


A Business Man’s Social and Relig- 
ious Views. Bold and trenchant 
blows against theology and inhumanity. 
Price, $1. 


Alamontada, the Galley-Slave. Trans- 
lated from the German of Zschokke by 
Ira G. MosmerR, LL.B. A deeply philo- 
sophical narativ, intensely interesting. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Beyond the Veil. Claimed to be dic- 
tated by the Spirit of Paschal Beverly 
Randolph, aided by Emannel Sweden- 
borg, through the mediumship of Mrs. 
Frances H. McDovcatxi and Mrs. Luna 
Hvurcaemson, with a steel engraving of 
Randolph. Price, $1.50. 


Career of Religious Ideas; Their Ul- 
timate the Religion of Science. By Hup- 
sox Turre. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. 


Ecce Diabolus; or, The Worship of 
Yahveh or Jehovah Shown to be 
the Worship of the Devil, with observa- 
tions on the horrible and cruel ordinance 
of Devil Worship, to wit, Bloody Sacri- 
fices and Burnt Offerings. By the Very 
Rev. Evan Davies (Myfyr Morganwg), D. 
D., LL.D., Arch-Druid of Great Britain. 
Translated from the Welsh by Morion, B. 
C. Price, 25 cents. 


{his bvOK BhOuld be rewa vy ino young tor Insis 
tion, and by the afflicted for relief. 1b will ben 
all.—Lendon Lancet, 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or Clergyman.—Argonaut, 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Bosion, Masa., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skilland ex- 
perience. Ohronic and obstinate diseases hav baf- 
fied the skill of all other physcians a 
specialty. Such treated successtully HEAL 
without an instance of failure. 


ws THYSELF 
AUPTUHES GUREDS 


myMedical Compound and Improved 
Elastic Supporter Truss in from 36 to 

0 doye. pe isble. references given, Bend 
atamp for circular, and say in what paper 
vou bone my advertisement. Address Gaps. 


W, à. Collings Emithville defion Ge Bf. 


DR. FELLOWS 


is a regularly educat- 
ed and legally quali- 
fied physician, and 
the most successful, 
as his practice will 


Eight Scientific Tracts. 20 cents. prove. He bas for 
: twenty years treated 

Gottlieb: His Life. A Romance of excluslvly all diseuses 
Earth, Heaven, and Hell. Beautifully She Gk anion oe 
written. By S. P. Pernas. 25 cents. stands pre-eminent, 
one PERMAT A 

i Hereafter. A Scientific, Phenomenal, and IMPOTENCE 


as the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
sexual excesses in ma- 
A turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
dreams, logs of sexual 
power,rendering mar- 


riage improper and unhappy, Otc., are cured per- 
manently by an outsice application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his ‘Private Counselor,” giving full ine 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisment. 


and Biblical Demonstration of a Future 
Life. By D. W. Hurt. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


Issues of the Age. Consequences In- 
volved in Modern Thought. A work 
showing much study and great familiar- 
ity with other writers and thinkers. By 
Henry C. Pepper. Price, $1. 


Jesus Christ. His life, miracles, teach- 
ings, and imperfections. By W. S. BELL. 
25 cents. 

John’s Way. A pleasing domestic 
Radical story. By Mzs. E. D. 9LENEER, 
15 cents, ; 


From the Ironclad Age. 
* Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat o” humbug. ‘The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” 1y8 


è 


ems of Thought. 


WHEN the ancient gods and religions were in their 
glory it was firmly thought to be a great merit to be- 
lieve in them; faithin them was counted a virtue; 
and to.he considered a moral man was to blindly ac- 
cept all the claims with regard to these gods and 
religions. A greater fallacy, however, could hardly 
be devised. There is at no time meritin believing 
unfounded assertions; there is no excellence in be-| 
tng deceived; there is no virtue or morality in be- 
lieving a falsehood.—D. M. Bennett. 


“I HATE to hear folks talk 80,” said the poor rela- 
tion; ‘*1 don't see that you are any better than a 
heathen.” ‘I wish I were half as good as many 
heathen,” I said. Dying for a principle seems to me 
a higher degree of -virtue than scolding for it; and 
the history of heathen races is full of instances where 
men laid down their lives for the love of their kind . 
of their country, of truth, nay, forsimple manhood’s 


Oddz and Ende. 


“DON’T forget the poor,” urges a country editor. 
It isn’t very often that an editor puts ina puff for 
himself, but occasionally he is driven to it by neces- 
sity. 


“Do you believe in laying on hands ?” asked a 
parishioner of the clergyman. ‘Certainly I do,’ 
he replied. “But if your child is very bad I would 
advise you to try a shingle.” 


‘*I THOUGHT I heard Fred kiss you on the piazza 
last night,” said a father to his daughter the other 
morning. ‘Oh, no, pa,” was the artless answer; 
“ he only kissed me on the ear.” 


BY a new law in Arkansas, no saloon can be built 
within 640 rodsof a church, But the nativs dodge 
this law by bullding the saloon first. Then they 
erect the church right across the road. 
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THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHIN 


CURES EVERY FORM OF DISEASE 
WITHOUT MEDICIN. 


THE 


CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00.. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 


EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 


sake, or to show their obedience or fidelity. 
Which seems to you nearest heaven, Socrates drink- 
ing hia hemiock, Regulus going back to the enemy’s 
` camp,or that old New Engiand divine [Jonathan 
Ejwards?] sitting comfortably in his study and 
chuckling over his conceit of certain poor women 
who had been burnt to death in his own town, going 
*“ roaring out of one fire into unother?’—0O. W. 
Holmes. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
He saw humanity in tears and chains, 
Beaten and robbed, and by the wayside bleeding. 
And priest and levite, passing by unheeding 
The sufferer’s cries and wounds and crimson stains, 
And then, in eloquent and marvelous strains, 
He spoke, and thrilled the nation with his pleading 
Standing by justice, not one step receding; 
“ Scorning the gifts of fame,” and golden gains, 
That he might better aid the task of raising 
The poor downfallen and downtrodden man. 
The music of his apeech the world is praising, 
-Made him the eloquent Samaritan, 
. Whose lips were ut the altar touched with coals, 
That melted hearts, and kindled kindred souls. 
— George W. Bungay. 


HELP us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw, 
—, Milton, 


LH BELLIER LAND. 
1 know not where that city lifts 
Its jasper walls in air, 
I know not where the glory beams, 
80 marvelously fair; 


I cannot see the waving hands 
Upon that farther shore, 

I cannot hear the rapturous song 
Of dear ones gone before; 


But dimmed and blinded earthly eyes, 
Washed clear by contrite tears, 

Sometimes catch glimpses of the light 
From the eternal years. —L. M. Latimer. 


CREDULITY is not a crime, but it becomes criminal 
by resisting conviction, It is strargling inthe womb 
of conscience the effects it makes to ascertain truth. 
We should never force belief upon ourselvs in any- 
shiug~—Thomas Paine. 


Ir the love of Plato is a worthless ground for pre- 
ferring error to truth, still more reprehensible 18 it 
to do wrong out of hatred and contempt for anyone, 
be he who he may. Could the father of lies speak 
truth, it would be our duty to believe him when he 
did s0,— Guesses at Truth. 


In the interests of fair play, to say nothing of 


those of mankind, I ask, Why do not the clergy, as a 


a body, acquire, as a part of their preliminary edu- 
cation, somesuch tincture of physical science as wil 
put them ina position to understand the difficulties 
in the way of accepting their theories, which are 
forced upon the mind of every thoughtful and in- 


telligent man, who has taken the trouble to instruct 
himself in the elements of natural knowledge?— 


Huxley. 


IN ita mad, eager search for the real, 
The age uses feet and not wings. 

Does it too roughly treat the ideal— 
Does it shatter too many dear things? 

Are your idols ail broken and battered? 
Are there ruins of faith on each hand? 

Yet precious the seed that is scattered 
When harvest shall whiten the land, 


Though we worship no more in their fashion, 
Or walk where our fathers hav trod, 
Weare fuller of love and com passion, 


A VERMONT man has a hen thirty-nine years old. 
The other day a hawk stole it, but after an hour 
came back with a broken bili and three claws gone, 
put down the hen, and took anold rubber boot in 
place of it. 


A YOUNG mother, traveling with ber infant child, 
writes the following letter to her husband at home: 
“ We are all doing first-rate and enjoying ourselvs 
very much. We are in fine health. The boy can 
crawi about onallfours, Hoping that thesame may 
be said of you, I remain, etc., Fanny.” 


AN order has been received in Boston for three 
pairs of shoes for a coiored Methodist preacher. 
The measurements are as follows: 7 3-4 -inches 
across the foot; instep measure, 19 1-2 inches; 
length of foot, 21 1-2 inches; width of heel, 7 1-8 
inches. The wearer of these shoes weighs 410 
pounds. 


“ FINE sermon, wasn’t it ?”’ said a man to a sleepy- 
looking brother, as they came out of church Sunday 
morning, ‘Yes,‘very fine gaped the other. ‘Were 
you not struck with the brilliancy of that passage 
; beginning, ‘Courage ye saints?” ‘Oh, yes, but I 
| was more forcibly struck with the passage begin- 
i Ding, ‘Finally, brethren.’ ” 


A LITTLE boy about four years of age was saying 
his prayers at his mother’s knee, and when he had 
, finished the Lord’s prayer, she said: ‘* Now, Willie, 

ask God to make you a good bof.” The child raised 
his eyes to his mother’s face for a few moments, as 
if in deep thought, and then replied: “It’s no use, 
mamma. Hewon’tdoit. I hav asked him lots o’ 
times.” 


PERSONS sometimes get answers they don’t expect, 
even fronr children. One of them was questioning 
a Sunday-school class about the man who fell among 
thieves on the way from Jerusalem to Jericho. 
Bringing the story to a point, he asked; “ Now, why 
did the priest and the Levite pass by on the other 
side?” A scholar held out his hand. ‘Well, my 
boy, why did the priest pass by on the other side?” 
“I know,” said the lad. ‘ Because the man was al- 
ready robbed.” 


IF a man could liv a thousand years, 
When half his life had passed 

He might, by strict economy, 
A fortune hav amassed, 


Then, having gained some common sense, 
And knowledge, too, of life, 

He could select a woman who 
Would make him a true wifo. 


But as it is, man hasn’t time 
To even pay his debts, 

And weds to be acquainted with 
The woman whom he gets. 


A BOSTON paper says: “The punch-bowl from 
which the patriots drank, at the house of Samuel 
Edes, during the planning of the plot for throwing 
the tea overboard in Boston harbor, was presented 
by his descendant, Mrs. Long, to the Boston histori“ 
cal society, some years ago.” That settles it. Then, 
instead of being a lot of pious patriots, who went 
prayerfully to work to destroy the tea of the enemy, 
the old duffers surrounded a punch-bowl till they 
gotfull. Then the patriotic act was only a common 
drunk, such as people indulge in nowadays. The 
patriots simply got their kegs full and went down to 
the boat whooping. There is a new name for it now 
days. They call it painting the town red. 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL teacher was telling her class 
about Noah and the flood, and she had just said he 
had a pair of everything in the ark, when a small 
boy held up his hand: ‘ What is it, Tommy?” she in- 
quired. ‘Are you sure Noah hada pair of every- 
thing?” ‘Quite sure, for the Bibie says so.” 
“ Well, when I go home I'll tell my pap he don’t 
know what he’s talking about.” ‘* Why, Tommy, 
what did he say?” ‘Aw, he thinks because he isa 
deacon he’s mighty smart, and when I was gettin’ 
my lesson, last night, Mr. Jones was there, an’ pap 
said he’d bet a nickel against the Sunday collection 
that Noah didn’t hav a pair of aces in the ark, from 
cellar to garret. .Pap biuffed Mr. Jones, for he ain’t 
a church-member, and don’t Know much scripter, 
but you bet he can’t fool a Sunday-school scholar 
like me.” 


he leading hotels lately. He registered, and as the 
clerk was looking over the room board and the por- 
ters were looking after the gentleman’s baggage he 


LADIES’ MAGNETIO JACKET. Price, $18, 


letter or in person free of charge. Send 
for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to 


DR. L.. TENNEY, 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 7 


Cineinnati, Ohio 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced that our clatms are correct in every particular’ 


and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDIOIN. 


THE AOME OF PERFECTION: 
Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in 
One Week. 


CINOINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 

DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af-, 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hay suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure. Yours respectfully, 

WM. H. OLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue, 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame 
‘patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. ý 


Ladies, read the following testimony from alady who had been suffering for two years with an Owar--: 


THESE APPLIANCES ARE: 


Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882.. 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 


was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and ` 


Side, which had been a source. of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, . . 
i H.'A. BROWN. | 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness ; 

OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 

DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Clothing on Tuesday last.. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hav since Taesday, Will soon be well. Will report 
again soon, Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


„This lady reports herself entirely cured in less. 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied,. 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty. miles in. 
two days after the application, The lady’s name: 
can be had upon application at this office, by any-: 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the Knife would save her life, and the chances: 


were as 9 to 1 against recovery. 
medicin since putting on the appliances. 
for you; it will pay you. 


In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of' 
Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog: 


SHULLSBUBG, WIS., November 19, 1883. 


DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de-- 


A TALL, fine looking gentleman arrived at one of 


addressed the clerk as follows: “I wish, if you 
please, that in assigning me to & room you would use 
some discretion and place me, if possible, on the 
worldly side of the house.” The clerk stammered 
a little, looked at his diamond pin, rang two or three 
bells nervously, coughed, fumbled a blotter on the 
desk and said he did not quite understand what the 
gentleman was driving at. “ Well, my dear sir, the 
last time I was here you gave me a room on the re- 
ligious side of the house. To be frank with you, I 
think I was put between two—well, two prayer-meet- 
ings, and I heard nothing all night but groans and 
amens. If you hava worldiy side of the house just 
giv me acot there. To some men prayer will take 
the place of sleep. Iam not one of that kind.” 


And £0 We are nearer to God. 

We hay taken the crown from the splendid 
But bloodthirsty warriors of old, 

And our homage and praise hav descended 
To the thinker, untrammeled and bold. 


The age turns aside from old byways, 
We were taught to revere in our youth, 
And finds the new beautiful highways 
Lying bathed in the sunlightof truth. 
Should we weep if some idols were shattered, 
Some blossoms trod down by the way, 
Since the seed that is everywhere scattered 
Must yield a great harvest some day? 
—Ella Wheeler, 


sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians: 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian 3 umor,. 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an: 
operation, when my attention was called to the Eureka Magnetic Appltances. As a drowning man: 
will catch ata straw, so did I catch at this faint hopeofacure. Four months ago I purchased aysuitjof- 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 7 

mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular, I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 

Gratefully yours, Mrs. MARY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores, 


PRICE LIST. 


$ 6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
4,00 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators. 
Gentlemen’s Belts = =. = 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, 
Sciatic Appliances, each, =- - 
Leg Belts, each, - oss 


Knee Caps, each, - = = 3.00 
Wristlets, each, = 5 >» 1.50 
Sleeping Caps, =- - = = 400 
Ladies Jacket - - = 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - - - 15.00 


Superfine Insoles, - =- >» 1.00 
Children’s garments upon application. 


Any of the above garments sent toany address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. If you are uncertain as to what would best suit your cas¢ 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. ile our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magneticquality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times theirown weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having — 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a. 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scienti 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At. 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


a ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, | 


So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher $ 
than ordinary clothing. 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and {f° 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our sxpense and we will. 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to: 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED’ 


dress for further information, DR. L. TENNEY, 
i - Race Street, cor. 9th Street, Cincinnati, Q. 


A JOURNAL OF FREETHOUGHT AND REFORM. 


Entered as tio Post-Oftice | at New York, N.-Y., as Second-ciass Matter. 


‘Vol.11. No. 14. [PUBLISHED WEEKLY. E New York, Saturday, April 5, 1884. 7 33 CLINTON PLACE. } $8.00 per year. 


t 
fect? The English peoplewill imagin scan- 
` Hotes and: Clippings. dals more - disgusting, perhaps, than the di- Hews of the Week. 
vorce case will disclose. The Socialists will - i 
A cuurcH: in Connecticut, by resolution, 


lay up another wrong against the old emperor. : > 
à ; R ` Bishop McNaļmara, of Brooklyn, is sued by 
forbids its members to drink intoxicating The Bremen Senate will hate Bismarck more i 
Yiquors—* explicitly excepting hard cider.” 


bitterly than ever. bis landlady for libel, 

i e l X i i > Ambl d 
"That is their “particular kind of vanity,” re- Sa ae a TTA 
; marks the Advocate. 


Tux excessiv modesty of the residents of At- | case at Stratford, Conu., are promised soon, 
lanta, Ga., has been greatly shocked during 
the past week by a very small matter. An en- Pomes Lreoroxp, the Duke of Albany, Queen 
terprising picture-dealer to whose eyes classic | Victoria's youngest son, died on the 28th ult. 
works of art hav long been familiar put in his| Hrem winds and cold weather hav made the 


show-window a picture of Lady Godiva taking | last few days uncomfortable in and about New 
her noonday ride through Coventry. At once | York. 


ladies began to shun the place, und some 
crossed over the street rather than look upon 
the horrid picture. Some of the older and 
bolder maidens gave expression to their indig- 
nation, and through them the police were 
called on to hav the object removed. The 
dealer very promptly took it down, but this 
gave rise to a discussion concerning the hyper- 
critical tastes of certain people, in any one of 
whose houses could be found pictures fully as 
questionable. The antique maidens grew 
madder as their minds dwelt upon the inci- 
dent, and it now seems asif it is destined to be 
a topic for some time. At several meetings 
the subject was gravely talked over ‘and the 
opinion expressed that the world was growing 
worse, and that it behooved good people to 
make an open and activ fight for morality. 
One of the preachers in his sermon dwelt 
at some length on the transaction, going so far 
as to say that pictures, even when well-clothed, 
are but sensuous luxuries, and the money paid 
for them would be better employed if given to 
the missionary cause. 


Martm O. Van Frssr— suggestiv name—was 
treasurer of Huron county, Ohio, and also 
treasurer of the Presbyterian church, of Nor- 
walk. Recently he faded from public view 
and so did the funds which he had in his 
į charge. The amount of available assets which 
flitted with Fleet amounted to about $70,000. 
As he was an “exemplary Christian gentle- 
man,” the good people of Norwalk are at a loss 
to account for his disappearance. There was 
nothing mean about hini, however; he gave 
the combination of the lock to his wife and 
left the empty safe in the office. 


In a recent Western political convention an 
ex-preacher, who is now a politician, offered 
- the following resolution: ‘‘ Resolved, That the 
meek shall inherit the earth; and, further, Re- 


"° solved, That we are th k.” F : ` 
. , ze nomeg Ir is high time for the workingmen of the 


United States to rescue themselvs, by their 
own brain and brawn, from the accursed. sys- 
tem that is crushing them into slavery and 
misery. Blast the vampires of capital, who 
drain the life-blood of their victims! Blast 
the greedy monopolists and corporations, who 
devour the substance of the poor upon whom 
they prey! Blast the land-grabbers, whose 
breath blasts the earth; the gambling law- 
makers, who blast the public prosperity; the 
false priests, who blast the skies; the foul 
judges, who blast justice in the interest of the 
rich; and whosoever or whatsoever blasts the 
life or liberty of man, let him and it be 
‘blasted !—John Swinton. 


Tus Rev. Father Kearney, of Hempstead, 
Long Island, is sued for $5,000 for assault and 
battery. 


` Or Mr. Beecher and his visit to San Fran- 
cisco, the Argonaut says: ‘‘ His biblical vaga- 
ries hav ceased to amuse the irreverent, and 
' his irreverences hav ceased to shock the relig- 
_ Yous, Nothing can save his next lecture sea- 
‘<1 \gon buta new doubt.” 


Barnum’s sacred white elephant is not white. 
The front part of it is pink and the reat slate- 
colored. 


Mr. CARL Scuunz, ex-secretary of state, has 
declined a purse of $100,000 which his friends 
and admirers wished to raise for him. . 


A Boston clergyman has had the temerity to 

advance the theory that the Garden of Eden 

_. was located at the North Pole. Heretofore, 

says the Chicago Times, the general impression 

i at the Hub has been that this famous garden 
et fronted on. Beacon street. 


Tur women of Canton, Kansas, raided a 
saloon in that town one day last week and 
poured ull the liquor found into the street. 
Their action is said to be indorsed by many 
good citizens. 


Tus trial of the Rev. Dr, Bristor, at Newark, 
N.J., is progressing, but nothing of importance 
has been elicited. The charge is immorality 
with several boys, The examination of witness- 
es is carried on in secret. 


Ir is thought not improbable that the Vati- 
can (the pope’s residence at Rome) and 8&t. 
Peter’s church will be confiscated by the Italian 
government. In that case, it is said, the pope 
will seek refuge in Austria, 


Tue prison reform committee of Massachu- 
setts’ proposes a new plan of distribution of 
convicts which will put the most hardened by 

,themselvs. And Mr. Buckley thinks the prin- 
`~. «ciple might be applied with advantage in some 
_ of the Methodist Sunday-schools. 


Tur Rev. Henderson Davis, pastor of the M. 
E. church at Coxsackie, N. Y., is causing his 
flock great distress. A husband of a female 
parishioner has openly denounced the pas- 
tor as awolf in sheep’s clothing. He claims 
to hav a letter in his possession which he found 
in the work-box of his wife, signed by the ac- 
cused clergyman, in which Henderson ad- 
dresses her as ‘dearest Emma,” and speaks of 
the yearning of his heart to see her, and how 
when he met her upon the arm of her husband 
he became almost frantic. With this epistle 
the husband visited the minister’s house and 
handed it to him for identification. The pas- 
tor destroyed the paper, and was thereupon 
kicked and cuffed by his suspicious parishioner. 
The matter will be brought before the church 
authorities and the courts. 


pe Tue recent formation of societies for the 

`> | cremation of the dead in New Orleans, Chi- 

-¢ago, Philadelphia, and Boston shows that the 

reform is spreading with some rapidity, and 

vin. that before long the method of the disposition 
of the dead will be radically changed. 


A BG petition for giving colored children 

$ mote Tights in Massachusetts public schools 

was signed, without reading, by a large num- 

“ber of eminent judges, politicians, and clergy- 

. «men without regard to color. The opening 

~ sentence was, ‘‘ We, the undersigned, parents 
of colored children.” 


z 


Tue Boston correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune writes to his paper: Among the records 
of the Boston Municipal Court the other day 
appeared this item: ‘‘ Jeremiah Donnelly, for 
playing marbles the Lord’s Day, fined $2 with- 
out costs.” This did not happen in the year 
1701, but took place last week before a judge 
who does not wearawig. Jeremiah might hav 
gone up to the old Granary burying-ground on 
Tremont street (just beside the church where 
the Rev. Buckboard Murray used to delight 
great audiences) and spend Sunday gazing 
through the iron bars upon tombstone images 
which hav looked out upon passing crowds for 
150 years or more; he might hav gone to hear 
the heretics lecture at Paine Memorial Hall; 
he might hav attended spiritual seances; he 
might hav gone to see the ancient Egyptian 
idols and the plaster of paris statues in the Art 
Museum; or he could hav walked softly along 
the sacred paths of the Common, Al} this 
could Jerry hav done without danger of trou- 
ble, but when it comes to playing marbles the 
Lord’s Day the small boy's father must walk 
into court and rescue his sinful son with a 
$2 note. You hav got to draw the line some- 
where. This little episode illustrates the pe- 
culiar Boston mind, which is liberal in spots, 
but cannot wholly break away from Puritan 
bigotry. A man can think and talk as he 
pleases as long as he observes the common 
rules of decency, and always find an audience, 
but he must not play marbles Sunday. He 
can expound all sorts of heretical doctrins the 
Lord’s Day, and publish a paper threatening 
society with various kinds of destruction, and 
no one says a word about smashing his mouth 
or his printing-press, but when he dares to 
play marbles Sunday there is always a Puritan 
to point out the statute framed to punish such 
desecration, and the law says, ‘‘Obey the word 
of the fathers!” If the strict letter of the Mas- 
sachusetts laws was enforced no man could 


Pastor Newman continues to occupy the 
pulpit of the Madison Avenue Congregational 
church, but is uncertain how long he will stay 
there. There arethose who say he will remain, 
and others who think his engagement very 
brief. 


STATE-SENATOR Griacs, of Minnesota, who 
has just returned from the Cœur d’Alene min- 
ing region, says that the yield of gold the com- 
ing season will be extraordinary. One man 
too poor at first to buy his outfit has taken 
$5,000 from a place six feet square. Another 
sold an acre and a quarter of his claim for 
$10,000. Miners who are working tuke out 
$40 per day. Many who are not working sit 
with gun ip hand guarding their claims. | 


` Texas Siftings says that «Monsignor Capel 
having amused himself and everybody else, 
during his visit to the United States, will soon 
leave for England taking his little playthings 
ae with him.” The playthings assigned to the 
i monsignor are a bag of gas and a little tin lion 
on wheels labeled ‘‘Leo.” 


Tue Bartholdi statue pedestal committee 
estimated the whole cost of the pedestal at 
$250,000, $140,000 of which is in hand, but 
now they find that the granit alone will cost 
at least $240,000. That is, the whole pedestal 
will cost not less than $340,000, for they hav 
thus far spent $70,000 upon the concrete 
foundation, and it is but little more than two- 
thirds finished. The funds come in very 
slowly, and though great efforts hav been 
made to interest the rest of the country, and 
committees hav been appointed in the chief 
cities, not more than $500 had been received 
from them. The feeling doubtless is that the 
statue is to be New York’s, and New York 
should pay for it. The 250,000 French people 
who paid for the statue itself, however, meant 
it as a gift to the whole American people. 


7 


Henry Invine, the actor, met an old lady in 

`, ‘Scotland who had so much respect for the 

.. Babbath that she condemned the queen for 
“ACO bóat-riding on it. She added: “I’ve read the 
l Bible since I was so high, an’ I knaw ev'ry 
‘word in't. I knaw things the good Lord did, 
but I want ye to knaw, too, that I don’t think 
any the more e’en of him for a-doin’ it !” ~ 


Cuarues L. Kussz, editor of the Gringo and 
Greaser, a paper published at Manzano, N. M.; 
was shot and killed last Friday while sitting - 
in his office. The assassin, who is unknown, 
fired through the window. Mr, Kuse was a 
Freethinker, and his paper was devoted to de- 
fending the state against the encroachments of 
the Catholic church. It is not necessary, per- 
haps, to look further for the cause of his assas- 
sination in a priest-cursed country like New 
Mexico. 


In the Episcopal church of the Holy Trinity 
in Brooklyn prayer was offered up last Sunday 
for the benefit of Queen Victoria, that she 
might be sustained in her recent severe be- 
reavement in the death of her son. It would 
hav been the part of forethought for these sym- 
pathetic people to hav prayed a week or two 
earlier that the afflictions under which the good 
Victoria suffers might hav been averted. A 
prayer in time might save considerable suffer- 
ing—if it was answered. 


~ GENERAL Gorpon’s example in recognizing 
slavery asa legal institution has been followed 
by Admiral Hewett, who has ordered that run- 
aways be restored to their masters, on the 

. ground that the Egyptian convention allowing 
slavery remains in force. And so England’s 
load of infamy grows day by day. No wonder 

- Gladstone breaks down trying to carry the 
burden, 


By Queen Victoria’s special command, a di- 
vorce suit brought by Lady Colin Campbell 
against her husband, the brother-in-law of the 
Princess Louise, is to be heard by the English 
divorce court in ‘strict secrecy.” The em- 
peror of Germany has gent for the president of 
the Reichstag and informed that officer that a 
vote cast against the bill to continue the Anti- 
Socialist law will be regarded as an act against 
his imperial majesty. So the bill, which was 
virtually defeated, will now be successful. 
Prince Bismarck has ordered the Bremen Sen- 
ate to ask for admission to the Imperial Cns- 
toms Union. The Senate is unwilling to do so, 
but must yield. In a single day these three in- | hav peace, but still no one demands their re- 
stances ef royal and autocratic bulldozing oc- ' peal, and every little while a crank appears 
cur. What an illustration of the liberty en- | with the Bay psalm-book under his arm and 
joyed by the people of Europe! A-queen, to | the spirit of witchburners in his soul to cry 
hush up scandals coming very near to her fam- | out against the villain who plays marbles the 
ily, if not involving some of them, seals up the | Lord’s Day. It is very small business, which 
doors of a court and the lips of all its officers. | would amuse everybody if it did not grow an- 
A kaiser, finding a public measure liable to de- | noying, for the spirit of Puritanism crops out 
feat, bullies the parliament of the people into|in many curious shapes and phases. Very 
passing it by making a vote against it an of-| likely it will die out with the elder generation | and the mob dispersed: Between 75 and 100 
fense to the crown. An insolent minister or- | of to-day, so that in 1900 small Jerry may play | persons were killed, many of them innocent 


ders a senate to do his bidding and it is forced | marbles on Sunday without fear of molesta- | bystanders who had nothing to do with the 
to comply. Yet what will be the ultimate ef- | tion. riot. 


A CLERGYMAN was devoutly reading the holy 
scriptures to his congregation, when he came 
to certain words in the lower right hand cor- 
ner to which he desired to giv great emphasis. 
` So-he read with a loud voice, “I am "—turned 

4 over two leaves and continued—*‘an ass, the 
foal of an ass ”—then, seeing his mistake, found 
the right place, and added, ‘‘tbat I am,” which, 
of course, nobody would deny. 


DISSATISFACTION over the verdict of a jury in 
& trial for murder has just precipitated upon 
Cincinnati, Ohio, one of the bloodiest riots 
ever known in this country, lasting from Fri- 
day, the 28th ult., until the following Monday. 
An attempt was made to lynch the murderer 
Berner, and fuiling in this the mob proceeded 
to all manner of violence. The court-house, 
which cost $250,000, containing valuable 
papers, was burnt Saturday night, All the 
troops in the state were ordered to the scene, 


Tue pains atd penalties of perjury present 
themselvs in a rather muddied form to the 
youthful Philadelphian. A very little boy was 
called ag a witness, says the Times of that city, 
in the quarter sessions. He was all over trem- 
<. bling. “My boy,” said Assistant District-At- 

torney Kinsey, smiling like a good father, ‘do 

_you know the nature of an oath?” “ Oh, y-yes, 
sir,” answered the boy. ‘Well, if you should 
tell a-lie and die, what would become of you ?” 
~ “ I should become a mummy, sir.” 
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A New Lecture by Colonel Ingersoll. 


ORTHODOXY DYING FROM SOFTENING OF THE BRAIN AND OSSI- 
` FICATION OF THE HEART, 


It is utterly inconceivable that any man believing in the 
truth of the Christian religion could publicly deny it, because 
he who believes in that religion would believe that, by a pub- 
lic denial, he would peril the eternal salvation of his soul. It 
is conceivable, and without any great effort of the mind, that 
millions who don’t believe in the Christian religion should 
openly say that they did. In a country where religion is sup- 
posed to be in power—-where it has rewards for pretense, 
where it pays a premium upon hypocrisy, where it at least is 
willing to purchase silence—it is easily conceivable that mill- 
ions pretend to believe what they do not. And yet I believe it 
has been charged against myself, not only that I was insincere, 
but that I took the side that I am on for the sake of populari- 
ty; and the audience to-night goes far toward justifying the 
accusation. 7 


ORTHODOX RELIGION DYING OUT. 

It givs me immense pleasure to say to this immense audi- 
ence that crthodox religion is dying out of the civilized 
world, It is a sick man. It has been attacked with two 
diseases—softening of the brain and ossification of the heart. 
It is a religion that no longer satisfies: the intelligence of 
this country: a religion that no longer satisfies the brain; 
a religion against which the heart of every civilized man and 
woman protests. It is a religion that givs hope only to a 
few; a religion that puts a shadow upon the cradle; a relig- 
ion that wraps the coffin in darkness, and fills the future of 
mankind with flame and fear. It is a religion that I am go- 
ing to do what little I can while I liv to destroy; and in its 
place I want humanity, I want good fellowship, I want a 
brain without a chain, I want a religion that every good 
heart will cheerfully applaud. 

i RELIGIOUS BIRTHS. 

. We must remember that this is a world of progress, a world 
of change. There is perpetual death, and there is perpetual 
birth. By the grave of the old forever stand youth and joy; 
and when an old religion dies a better one is born. When we 
find out that an assertion is a falsehood, a shining truth takes 
its place, and we need not fear the destruction of the false. 
The more false we destroy the more room there will be for the 
true. There was a time when the astrologer sought to read in 
the stars the fate of men and nations. The astrologer has 
faded from the world, but th» astronomer has taken his place. 
There was a time when the poor alchemist, bent and wrinkled 
and old, over his crucible endeavored to find some secret by 
which he could change the baser metals into purest gold. 
The alchemist has: goue; the chemist took his place; and, al- 
though he finds nothing to change metals into gold, he finds 
something that covers the earth with wealth. There was a 
time when the soothsayer and augur flourished, and after them 
came the parson and the priest; and the parson and the priest 
must go. The preacher must go, and in his place must come 
the teacher—thut real interpreter of nature, We are done 
with the supernatural, We are through with the miraculous 
and the wonderful. There was once a prophet who pre- 
tended to read in the book of the future, His place has been 
taken by the philosopher, who reasons from cause to effect: 
-~a man who finds the facts by which he is surrounded-and: 
endeavors to reason from these premises and to tell what in 
all probability will happen in the future. The ‘prophet has 
gone, the philosopher is here. There was a time when man 
sought aid entirely from heaven—when he prayed to the deaf 
sky, There was a time when the world depended upon the 
supernaturalist, That time in Christendom has passed. We 
now depend upon the naturalist—not upon the disciple of 
faith, but upon the discoverer of facts—upon the demon. 
strator of truth. At last we are beginning to build upon a 
solid foundation, and just as we progress ‘the ‘supernatural 
must die. 

THE RELIGION OF RECIPROCITY. 

Religion of the supernatural kind will fade from this world, 
and in its place we will hav reason, In the place of the wor- 
ship of something. we know not of, will be the religion of 
mutual love and assistance—the great religion of reciprocity, 
Superstition must go. Science will remain. The church, 
however, dies a little hard. The brain of the world is not yet 
developed. ‘There are intellectual diseases, the same as dis- 
eases of the body. Intellectual mumps and measles still 
afflict mankind. Whenever the new comes the old protests, 
and the old fights for its place as long as it has a particle of 
power. And we are now having the same warfare between 
superstition and science, that there was between the stage- 
coach and the locomotiv. But the stage-coach had to go. It 
had its day of glory and power, but itis gone. It went West. 
In a little while it will be driven into the Pacific with the last 
Indian aboard. So we find that there is the same conflict 
between the different sects and different schools not only of 
philosophy but of medicin. Recollect that everything except 
the demonstrated truth is liable to die. That is the order of 
nature. Words die. Every language has a cemetery. Every 
now and then a word dies and a tombstone is erected, and 
across it is written the word “obsolete.” New words are con- 
tinually being born. There is a cradle in which a word is 
rocked, A thought is molded to a sound, and the child-word 
is born. And then comes a time when the word gets old, and 
wrinkled, and expressionless, and it is carried mournfully to 
the grave, and that is the end of it. Soin the schools of medi- 
cin. You can remember, so can I, when the old allopathists 
reigned supreme, If there was anything the matter with a 
man they let out his blood. Called to the bed-side, they took 
him to the edge of eternity with medicin, and then practiced 
all their art to bring him back to life. One can hardly imagin 
how perfect a constitution it took a few years ago to stand the 
assault of a doctor. And long after it was found to be a mis- 
teke hundreds and thousands of the old physicians clung to it, 
carried around with them in one pocket a bottle of jalap, and 
in the other a rusty lancet, sorry that they couldn’t find some 
patient idiotic enough to allow the experiment to be made 
again. 

THEY DIE HARD. 

So these schools, and these theories, and these religions die 
hard. What else can they do? Like the paintings of the old 
masters, they are kept alive because so much money has been 
invested in them. Think of the amount of money that has 
been invested in superstition! ‘Think of the schools that hav 
been founded for the more general diffusion of useless knowl- 
edge! Think of the colleges wherein men are taught that it 
is dangerous to think, and that they must never use their 
brains except in an act of faith! Think of the millions and 
billions of dollars that hav been expended in churches, in 
temples, and in cathedrals! Think of the thousands and thou- 
sands of men who depend for their living upon the ignorance 
of mankind! Think of those who grow rich on credulity, and 
who fatten on faith! Do you suppose they are going to die 
without a struggle? They will die if they don’t struggle. 


hell. This God, without passions, loves the whole human 
race, and this God, without passions, damns & large majority 


What are they to do? -From the bottom of my heart I sympa- 
thize with the poor clergyman that has had all his common 
gense educated out of him; and’ is now to be thrown out 
upon the cold and uncharitable world. His prayers are not 
answered; he gets no help from on high, and the pews aré 
beginning to criticise the pulpit. What is the man to do? 
If he suddenly changes, he is gone. If he preaches:what he 
really believes, he will get notice to quit. And yet if he 
and the congregation would come together and be perfectly 
honest, they would all admit they didn’t believe anything of it. 
‘í HONOR BRIGHT.” , 

Only a little while ago a couple of ladies were riding- to- 
gether from a revival in a carriage late at night, and onė 
said to the other, as they rode along: “I am going to say 
something that will shock you, and I beg of you never to 
tell it to anybody else. Iam going to tell it to you.” ‘Well, 
what is it?’ She says: ‘ʻI don’t believe in the Bible.” The 
other replied: “Neither do I.” I hav often thought how 
splendid it would be if the ministers could but come together 
and say: ‘Now let us be honest.’ Let us tell each other, 
honor bright—as Dr. Currie did in Chicago the other day— 
let us tell just what we believe.” They tell a story that 
in the old time a lot of people, about twenty, were in Texas in 
a little hotel, and one fellow got up before the fire, put his 
hands behind him, and says he: “Boys, let us all tell our real 
names.” If the ministers and their congregations would only 
tell their real thoughts, they would find that they are nearly as 
bad as I am, and that they believe just about as little, 


THEY DON’T BELIEVE IT. 


Now, I hav been talking a great deal about the orthodox re- 
ligion; and, if after having delivered a lecture, I would meet 
some good, religious person and he would say to me: ‘ You 
don’t tell it as we believe it.” “ Well, but I tell it as you hav 
it written in your creed.” ‘Oh, well,” he says, ‘we don’t 
mind that any more.” ‘Well, why don’t you change it?” 
‘Oh, well,” he says, ‘we understand it.” Possibly the creed 
is in the best possible position for them now. ‘There is a 
tacit understanding that they don’t believe it. Thereisa tacit 
understanding that they hav some way to get around it, that 
they read between the lines; and if they should meet now to 
form a creed they might fail to agree; and the creed is now so 
that they can say as they please except in public. Whenever 
they do so in public, the church, in self-defense, must try 
them; and I believe in trying every minister that doesn't 
preach the doctrin as he agrees to. I hav not the slightest 
sympathy with a Presbyterian preacher who endeavors to 
preach Infidelity from his pulpit and receive Presbyterian 
money. When he.changes his views he must step down and 
out like a man, and say, ‘I don’t believe your doctrin, and I 
will not preach it, You must hire some bigger fool than I 
am.” 

QUESTIONING THE CREED, ` 

But I find that I get the creed very nearly right. To-day 
there was put into my hands the new Congregational creed. 
I hav just read it, and I thought I would call your attention 
to it to-night, to find whether the church has made any ad- 
vance; to find whether it has been affected by. the light of 
science; to find whether the sun of knowledge has risen in the 
heavens in vain; whether they are still the children of intel- 
lectual darkness; whether they still consider it necessary for 
you to believe something that you by no possibillity can un- 
derstand in order to be a winged angel torever. Now, let us 
see what their creed is. I will read alittle of it. They com- 
menée by saying that they ‘believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty, maker. of. heaven and of earth, and of all inga 
visible and invisible.” I am perfectly willing that he should 
make the invisible if they want him to. They say, now, that 
there is this one personal God, that he is the maker of the 
universe and its ruler. I again ask the old question, Of 
what did he make it? . If matter has. not existed through 
eternity, then this God made it. Of what did he make it? 
What did he use for the purpose? There was nothing in the 
universe except‘this God. What had the God been doing for 
the eternity. he had been living? He had made nothing— 
called nothing into existence; never had had an idea, because 
it is impossible to hav an idea unless there is something to ex- 
cite an idea. What had he been doing? Why doesn’t the 
Congregational church tell us? How do they know about this 
infinit being? And if he is infinit, how can they comprehend 
him? What good is it to believe in something that you know 
you don’t. understand—that.'you never can understand? In, 
the old creeds they described this God as a being without 
body and parts or passions. I defy any man in the world to 
write a better description of nothing, You cannot conceive of 
a finer word-painting of a vacuum than a something without 
body and parts or passions. And yet this God, without pas- 
sions, is angry at the wicked every day; this God, without 
passions, is a jealous God, whose anger burneth to the lowest 


of the same. So, too, he is the ruler of the world, and { find 
here that we find ‘‘his providence in the government of the 
nations?” What nations? What evidence can you find, if you 
are absolutely honest and not frightened, in the history of na- 
tions that this universe is presided over by an infinitly wise 
and good God? How do you account for Russia? How do 
you account for: Siberia? How do you account for the fact 
that whole races of men toiled beneath the masters lash for 
ages without recompense and without reward? How do you 
account for the fact that babes were sold from the arms of 
mothers—arms that had-been reached toward God in suppli- 
cation? How do you account for it? How do you account 
for the existence of martyrs? How do you account for the 
fact that this God allows people to be burnt simply for loving 
him? How do you account for the fact that justice doesn’t 
always triumph? How do you account for the fact that. inno- 
cence is not a perfect shield? How do you account for the 
fact that the world has been filled with pain, and grief, and 
tears? How.do account for the fact that people hav been 
swallowed by volcanoes, swept from the earth by storms, 
dying by famin, if there is above us a ruler who is infinitly 
good and infinitly powerful? . 
FBOM THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 

I don’t say there is none. 
fore, this is the only planet I was ever on. I liv in one of the 
rural districts of the universe. J know about these things just 
as much as the clergy. And if they know no more about the 
other world than they do about this it is not worth mention- 
ing. How do they answer all this? They say that God “ per- | 
mits it.” What would you say of me if 1 stood by and saw a 
ruffian beat out the brains of a child when I had full and per- 
fect power to prevent it? You would saytruthfully that I was 
as bad asthe murderer, Thatis what you would say. Is it 
possible for this God to prevent it? Then, if he doesn’t, he is 
a fiend; he is not good. But they say he “‘ permits it.” What 
for? So we may hav freedom of choice. Whatfor? So that 
God may find, I suppose, who are good and who are bad. 
Didn’t he know that when he made us? Did he not know ex- 
actly just what he was making? Why should he make those 
whom he knew would be criminals? If I should make a ma- 
chine that would walk your streets and commit murder you 


I don’t know. As I hav said be-} 


he knew would commit murder, then God is guilty of that 
murder. If God made a man knowing he would beat his wife, 


either side of his path of life the wrecks-of ruined homes, then 
I say the being who called that wretch into existehce-is di- 
rectly responsible. And yet we are to find the providence of 
God in the history of nations. What little I hav read shows, 
me that when man has been helped, man had to doit; when 
the chains of slavery hav been broken, they hav been broken 
by man; when something bad has been done in the govern- 
ment of mankind, it is easy to trace it to man, and to fix the 
responsibility upon human beings. You will not look to the 
sky; you need throw neither praise nor blame; you can find 
the efficient causes nearer home—right here, ' ? 
THE LOVE OF GOD. 


What is the next thing I find in this creed? ‘We believe 
that man was made in the image of God, that he might know, 
love, and obey God, and enjoy him forever.” I don’t believe 
that anybody ever did love God, because nobody ever knew 
anything about him. We love each other. We love some- 
thing that we know. We love something that our experience . 
tells us is good and great, and good and. beautiful. We can 
not by any possibility love the unknown. We can love truth, 
because truth adds to human happiness. We can love justice, 
because it preserves human joy. We can love charity. We 
can love every form of goodness that we know or of which we 
can conceive, but we cannot love the infinitly unknown. And 
how can we be made in the image of something that has neither 
body and parts nor passions. ‘That our first parents, by dis- 
obedience, fell under the condemnation of God, and that all 
men are so alienated from God that there is no salvation from. . 
the guilt and power of sin except through God’s redeeming 
power.” Is there an intelligent man or woman now in-the 
world who believe in the Garden of Eden story? If there is, 
strike here [tapping his forehead], and you will hear an echo. 
Something is for rent. Does any human being how believe 
that God made man of dust, and a woman of a rib, and put 
them in a garden, and put a tree in the middle of it? “Wasn't 
there room outside of the garden to put ‘his tree, if he didn’t 
want people to eat his apples ?- > ` : - 

If I didn’t want a man to eat my fruit I would not put him 
in my orchard. 

THE ‘‘8NAKE STOBY.” : i 

Does anybody now believe in the snake story? I pity any 
man or woman who, in this nineteenth century, believes in 
that childish fable. Why did they disobey? Why, they were 
tempted. Who by? The devil. Who made the devil? What. `. 
did he make him for? Why didn’t’ he tell Adam and Eve 
about this fellow? -Why didn’t hô watch the devil instead of ı' 
watching Adam and Eve?: Instead of turuing them out, why 
didn’t he keep him from getting in? Why didn’t he. hay his 
flood first and drown the devil, before he made man and woman? 

And yet people who call themselvg intelligent— professors 
in colleges and presidents of venerable institutions—teach 
children, and young men who ought to be children, that the 
Garden of Eden stery is an absolute historical fact! Well, - 
I guess it will not be long until that will fade from the. 
imagination of men. I defy any man to think of a more 
childish thing. This God waiting around there, knowing all 
the time what would happen—made them on purpose so it 
would happen—and then‘ what does he do?. Holds all of 
us responsible; and we were not there. Here is a repre- 
sentativ before the constituency had been born. Before I 
am bound by a representativ, I want a chance to vote for- 
or against him; and’ if I had been there'and known all the 


circumstances, I should “hav Voted ‘igiiiat hin: “Ana yer I ca 


am held responsible. 
- ‘THE ATONEMENT, 

What did Adam do? I cannot see that it amounted to 
much anyway. A God that can create something out of 
nothing ought not to hav complained of the loss of an ap- 
ple. I can hardly hav patience to‘speak upon such a subject. 

Now, that absurdity gave birth to another—that, while we 
could be rightfully charged with the rascality of somebody 


‘else, we could also be credited with the virtues of somebody 


else; and the atonement is the absurdity which offsets the 
other absurdity of the fall of man. Let us leave them both 
out; it reads a great deal better with both of them out; it 
makes better sense. : i . 

Now, in consequence of that, everybody is alienated from 
God. How? Why? Oh, we are all depraved, you-know; 
we all want to do wrong. Well, why? Is that because we 
are depraved? No. Why do we make so many mistakes? 
Because there is only one right way, and there is almost an 
infinit number of wrong ones; and as long as we are not: 
perfect in our intellects we must make mistakes. There is 
no darkness but ignorance; and alienation, as they call it, | 
from God is simply a lack of intellect upon our'part. Why 
were we not given better brains? That may account for the 
alienation. But the church teaches that every soul that finds 


its way to the shore of this world is against God—naturally | — 


hates God; that the little dimpled child in the cradleis simply 
a chunk of depravity. Everybody against: God! It is a libel 
upon the human race; it is a libel upon all the men who hay 
worked for wife and child; it is a libei upon all the wives who 
hav suffered and labored, wept and worked, for children; it is 
a libel upon all the men who hav died for their country; it is 
a libel upon the human race. Leave out the history of the 
church, and there is nothing in this world to prove the deprav- 
ity of man left. 3 
Everybody that comes is against God. Every soul, they 
think, is like the wrecked Irishman. He was. wrecked in the 
sea, and drifted to an unknown island, and as he climbed up 
the shore he saw a man and said to him, ‘Hav you a govern- ` 
ment here?’ The man said, ‘ We hav.” ‘Well,” said he, “I 
am agin’ it!” The church teaches us that that is the attitude 
of every soul in the universe of God. Oughta God to take ~ . 
any credit to himself for making depraved people? A God 
that cannot make a soul that is not totally depraved, I respect- 
fully suggest, should retire from the business. And if a God 
has made us, knowing that we would be totally depraved, why 
should we go to the same being for repairs ? ` ` 
THE SECOND BIRTH. é 
What is the next? ‘That all men are so alienated from 
God that there is no salvation from the guilt and power of his 
sin except through God’s redeeming grace.” ; 
Reformation is not enough. If the man who steals becomes 
perfectly honest, that is not enough; if the man who hates his 
fellow-man changes and loves his fellow-man, that is not 
enough; he must go through that mysterious thing valled the 
second birth; he must be born again. That is not enough un- 
less he has faith; he must believe something that he does not 
understand. Reformation is not enough; there must be what 
they call conversion. I deny it. According to the church, 
nothing so excites the wrath of God—nothing so corrugates 
the brows of Jehovah with revenge—as a man relying on his 
own good works. He must admit that he ought to be damned, | 
and that of the two he prefers it, before God will consent to 
save him. Isaw aman the other day, and he said to me, “I 
am a Unitarian Universalist; that is what I.am.” Said I: 
‘“ What do you mean by that?” <‘ Well,” said he, “here is 


would hang me. Why not? And if God made a man who | what I mean: the Unitarian thinks he is too good to be 


`y 


that he would starve his. children, that he would’ strew on . - j 


ty 


' 


1 


`, ferent religion, and the Jews killed him—did it ever occur to 


> Why, if you will read the maledictions and curses of that 
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damned, and the Universalist thinks God is too good to damn this day? Atthe bottom of every one of these conflicts you 
him; ‘and I believe them both.” will find a religious question. The religion of Jesus Christ, as 
i THE CONGREGATIONAL CREED. preached by his church, causes war, bloodshed, hatred, and 
What ig the next thing in this great creed? all uncharitableness;and why? Because they say a certain 
“We believe that the scriptures of the Old and New Testa- Pelief is necessary to salvation. They do not say, if you be- 
ments are the record of God's revelation of himself in the Beve yourself pretty well you will get there; they do not say, 
' work of redemption; that they are written by men under the if you pay your debts and love your wife and sa our. ar 
special guidance of the holy spirit; and that they constitute eM, and are good to your friends, and your neighbors, and 
an authoritativ standard by which religious teaching and hu- YOUt country, you will get there; that will do you no good; 
man. conduct are to be regulated and judged.” you hav got to believe a certain thing. Oh, yes, no matter 
This is the creed of the Congregational church; that is, itis BOW bed you are, you can instantly be forgiven then; and no 
the result of the high-joint commission appointed to draw up ™atter how good you are, if you fail to believe that, the mo- 
a creed for their churches; and there we hav the statement. Yent you get to the day of judgment nothing is left but to 
`- that the Bible was written “by men under the special guid- damn you forever, and all the angels will shout “hallelujah. 
>- ance of the holy spirit.” What part of the Bible? All of it,|, What do they teach today? Every murderer goes to 
Ail of it; and yet what is this Old Testament that was written : heaven: there is only one step from the gallows to God; only 
by an infinitly good God? The being who wrote it did not; 97° jerk between the halter and heaven. That is taught by 
know the shape of the world he had made. The being who | this same church. I believe there ought to be a law to pre- 
- wrote it knew nothing of human nature; he commands men vent the slightest religious consolation being given to any 
to love him, as if one could love upon command. The same |™2#2 who has been guilty of murder. Let a Catholic under- 
God upheld the institution of human slavery; and the church stand that if he imbrues his hands in his brother's blood, he 
says the Bible that upholds that institution was written by men | £22 bav no extreme unction; let it be understood that he can 
under the guidance of the holy spirit. Then I disagree with hav no forgivness through the church; and let the Protestant 
the holy ghost upon that institution. understand that when he has committed that crime the com- 
“This church tells us that men under the guidance of the munity will not pray him into heaven. Let him go with his 
holy ghost upheld the institution of polygamy—I deny it; that | Victim. The victim, you know, dying in his sins, goes to hell, 
under the guidance of the holy ghost these men upheld wars and the murderer has the happiness of seeing him there. 
of extermination and conquest—I deny it; that under the And if heaven grows dull and monotonous, the murderer can 
guidance of the holy ghost these men wrote that it was right |28% 817 life to the nerve of pleasure by watching the agony 
` for a man to destroy the life of his wife if she happened to| ° his victim. I am opposed to that kind of forgivness. And 
differ with him on the subject of religion—I deny it. And yet yet that is the religion of universal peace to everybody. 
that.is the book now upheld in this creed of the Congrega-] 2) PREY AUBNCE OF THE KINGDOM, 
tional church. If the devil had written upon the subject of], Now, what is the next thing that I wish to call your atten- 
slavery, which side would he hav taken? Let every minister tion TOR eet i : ; 
answer, honor bright. If you knew the devil had written a W $ believe in.the ultimate prevalence of the kingdom of 
little work on human slavery, in your judgment would he up- Christ over al the earth: p . n 
- hold slavery or denounce it? Would you regard it as any evi- What makes you? Do you judge from the manner in which 
_ dence that he ever wrote it if it upheld slavery? And yet, ]J°0Y a getting along now? How many people are being born 
-here you hav a work upholding slavery, and you say that it} * 7°! About fifty millions. How many are you converting 
was written by an. infinitly’ good, wise, and beneficent God! | # year; really, truthfully? Five or six thousand. I think I 
. If the devil upheld polygamy, would you be surprised? If hav overstated the number. Is orthodox Christianity on the 
the devil wanted to kill somebody for differing with him, would | 2¢tease? No. There are a hundred times as many unbeliev- 
-you be surptised?. If the devil told a man to kill his wife, | °tS 12 orthodox Christianity as there were ten years ago, What 
would you be astonished? And yet, you say, that is exactly | 27° You doing in the missionary world? How long is it since 
what:the God of us all did. If there be a God, then that creed | You converted a Chinaman? A fine missionary religion, to send 
is blasphemy. That creed is a libel upon him who sits upon | Missionaries with their Bibles and tracts to China, but if a 
heaven’s throne. I want—if there be a God—I want him to|Chimaman comes here, mob him, simply to show him the dif- 
_writein the book of his eternal remembrance that I denied | fe*eace between the practical and theoretical workings of the 
these lies for him. ` ‘i Christian religion. How long since you hav had a convert in 
I do not believe in a slaveholding God; I do not worship a| dia? In my judgment, never; there never has been an in- 
polygamous holy ghost. I will not get upon my knees before telligent Hindoo converted from the time the first missionary 
any being who commands a husband to slay his wife because put his foot upon that soil; and never, in my judgment, has an 
she expresses her honest thought. intelligent Chinaman been converted since the first missionary 
; GoD: NOAN AUTHOR torchon tnt anore: Where ne ieyt We ae nothing oi 
- 4 em, except in the reports. ey get mone m 
Did it ever occur to you that if God wrote the Old Testa- penal th 7 po, money Tom poor od 


vet ed € 1 f a- | ladies, trembling on the edge of the grave, and go and tell 
ment, and told the Jews to crucify or kill anybody that dis-] them stories, how hungry the average Chinaman is for a copy 
agreed with them.on religion, and that God afterwards took 


y OK | of the New Testament, snd paint the sad condition of a gen- 
upon himself flesh and came to Jerusalem, and taught a dif-] tileman in the interior of Africa without the work of Dr. Mc- 


Cosh, longing for a copy of the Princelon Review. In my judg- 
ment, it is a book that would suit & savage. Thus money is 
scared from the dying and frightened from the old and feeble. 
About how long is it before this kingdom is to be established ? 
THE RESURRECTION. 

What is the next thing here? They also believe in the res- 
y 1 1 , urrection of the dead, and in their Confession of Faith hereto 

Take this Old Testament, then, with all its stories of murder | attached I find they also believein the resurrection of the body. 
and massacre; with all its foolish and cruel fables; with all its | Does anybody believe that that has ever thought? Here 18 a 
infamous doctrins; with its spirit of caste; with its spirit of] man, for instance, that weighs 200 pounds, and gets sick and 
hatred, and tell me whether it was written by a good God. | dies weighing 120; how much will he weigh ın the morning of 
the resurrection? Here is a cannibal, who eats another man; 
and we know that the atoms that you eat go into your body 
and become & part of you. After the cannibal has eaten the 
missionary, und appropriated his atoms to himself, and then 
he dies, whom will the atoms belong to in the morning of the 
resurrection in an action of replevin brought by the missionary 
against the cannibal? It has been demonstrated again and 
again that there is no creation in nature, and no destruction in 
nature. It has been demonstrated again and again that the 
atoms thatare in us hav been in millions of other beings; grown 
in the forest, in the grass, blossomed in the flowers, been in the 
metals; in other words, there are atoms in each one of us that 
hav been in millions of others, and when we die these atoms 


and that fact sowed the seeds of distrust in Christendom. You 
know at that time the world believed in trial by battle—that 
God would take the side.of right—and there had been a trial 
by battle between the Cross and Mohammed, and Mohammed 
had. been victorious. ; : 

HOW ART WAS SAVED. 

Well, what was the next? You know when Christianity 
came into power it destroyed every statue it could lay its igno- 
rant hands upon. It defaced and obliterated every painting; 
it destroyed every beautiful building; it destroyed the manu- 
scripts both Greek and Latin; it destroyed all the history, all 
the poetry, all the philosophy, it could find, and burnt every 
library that it could reach with its torch. And the result was 
the night of the Middle Ages fell upon the human race, But 
by accident, by chance, by oversight, a few of the manuscripts ` 
escaped the fury of religious zeal; a few statues had been 
buried, and the result was that these manuscripts became the 
seed the fruit of which is our civilization of to-day. A few 
forms of beauty were dug from the earth that had protected 
them, and now the civilized world is filled with art, with paint- 
ing, and with statuary, in spite of the rage of the early church, 

THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

What ıs the next blow that this church received? The dis- 
covery of America. That is the next. The Holy Ghost who 
inspired men to write the Bible did not know of the exist- 
ence of this continent—rever dreamed of it; the result was 
that his Bible never spoke of it. He did not dream that the 
earth is round, He believed it was flat, although he made it 
himself, and at that time heaven was just up there beyond the 
clouds. There was where the gods lived; there was where the 
angels were; and it was against that heaven that Jacob’s lad- 
der rested that the angels ascended and descended. It was to 
that heaven that Christ ascended after* his resurrection. It 
was up there where the New Jerusalem was with its streets of 
gold, and under this earth was perdition; there was where the 
devils lived; there was where a pit was dug for all unbelievers, 
and for men who had brains; and I say that for this reason: 
That just in proportion that you hav brains, just in that pro- 
portion your chances for eternal joy are lessened, according to 
this religion, And just in proportion that, you lack brains, 
your chances in proportion are increased. They believe un- 
der there that they discovered America. They found that the 
earth is round. It was circumnavigated by Magellan. In 1519 
that brave man set sail. The church told him: “The earth is 
flat, my friend; don’t go off. You will go off the edge.” Ma- 
gellan said: ‘‘I hav seen the shadow of the earth upon the 
moon, and I hav more confidence in the shadow even than I 
hav in the church.” The ship went round. The earth was 
circumnavigated. Science passed its hand above it and: be- 
neath it, and where wus the heaven and where was the hell? 
Vanished forever! And they dwell now only in the religion of 
superstition, We found there was uo place for Jacob's ladder 
to lean against; no place there for the gods and angels to liv; 
no place there to empty the water of the deluge; no place 
there to which Christ could hav ascended; and the founda- 
tions of the New Jerusalem crumbled, and the towers and 
domes fell and became simple space—space sown with an in- 
finit number of stars; not with New Jerusalems, but with con- 
stellations, 


‘ 


FIGHTING COPERNICUS, 

Then man began to grow gregt, and with that, you know, 
came astronomy. Now just see what they did in that. 
1473 Copernicus was born. In 1548 his great work. In 1616 
the system of Copernicus was condemned by the pope, by the 
infallible Catholic church, and the church is about as near 
right upon that subject as upon any other. The system of 
Copernicus was denounced. And how long do you suppose 
the church fought that? Let me tell you. It was revoked by 
Pius VII. in the year of grace 1821. For 205 years after the 
death of Copernicus, the church insisted that that system was 
false, and that the old idea was true. Astronomy is the first 
help that we ever received from heaven. Then came Kepler 
in 1609, and you may almost date the birth of science from the 
night that Kepler discovered his first law. That was the dawn 
of the day of intelligence—his first law, that the planets do 
not move in circles; his second law, that they described equal 
spaces in equal times; his third law, that there was a direct re- 
lation between weight and velocity. ‘That man gave us a key 
to heaven, That man opened this infinit book, and we now 
read it, and he did more good than all the theologians that 
ever lived. I hav not time to speak of the others—of Galileo, 
of Leonardo da Vinci, and of hundreds of others that I could 
mention, 


you that he reaped exactly what he had sown? Did it ever 
occur to you that he fell a victim to his own tyranny, and 
~ was destroyed by his own law? Of course I do not believe 
that any God ever was the author of the Bible, or that any 
God was ever crucitied, or that any God was ever killed or ever 
will. be, but I want to ask you that question. 


_book, you would think God, like Lear, had divided heaven 
among his daughters, and then, in the insanity of despair, had 
- launched his curses upon the human race. 

And yet, I must say—I must admit—that the Old Testament 
is better than the New. In the Old Testament, when God 
got a man dead, he let him alone. When he saw him quietly 
in his grave he was satisfied. The muscles relaxed, and a 
smile broke over the divine face. But in the New Testament 
the trouble commences just at death. In the New Testament 
God is to wreak his revenge forever and ever. It was reserved 
for one who said, “Love your enemies,” to tear asunder the 

. veil between time and eternity and fix the horritied gaze of 
men upon the gulfs of eternal fire. The New Testament is] return to the earth, and again spring in vegetation, taken up 
just as much worse than the Old as hell is worse than sleep, | in the leaves of the trees, turned into wood. And yet we hav 
just as much worse as infinit cruelty is worse than annihila-}» church, in the nineteenth century, getting up this doctrin, 
tion; and yet the New Testament is pointed to as a gospel of | presided over by professors, by presidents of colleges, and by 

love and peace, : theologians, who tell us that they believe in the resurrection 
i; THE REIGN OF TRUTH AND LOVE. of the body. 

But “more of that hereafter,” as the ministers say. ‘‘“Wej] They know better. There is not one so ignorant as not to 
believe that Jesus Christ came to establish. amoug men the] know better. 
kingdom of God, the reign of truth and love, of righteousness 

and peace.” Well, that may hav been the object of Jesus 

Christ. Ido not deny it. But.what was the result? The 

Christian world has caused more war than all the rest of the 

world besides; all the cunning instruments of death hav been 
devised by Christians; all the wonderful machinery by which 
the brains are blown out of a man, by which nations are con- 
quered and subdued—all these machines hav been born in 

Christian brains. And yet he came to bring peace, they say; 

but thé Testament says otherwise: “I came not to bring 
pesce, but a sword.” And the sword was brought. What are 

.the Christian nations doing to-day in Europe? Is there a 
solitary Christian nation that will trust any other? How 
many millions ‘of Christians are in the uniform of everlasting 

forgivness, loving their enemies? 

There was an old Spaniard upon the bed of death, and he 
sent for a priest, and the priest told him that he would hav to 
forgiv his enemies before he died, He says, ‘I hav not any.” 
“What! no enemies?” ‘Not one,” said the dying man, “I 
killed the last one three weeks ago.” 

How many millions of Christians are now armed and 
equipped to destroy their fellow-Christians? Who are the 
men in Europe crying out :against war? Who wishes to hav 
the nations disarmed? Is it the church? No; it is the men 
who do not believe in what they call this religion of peace. 
When there is a war, and when they make a few thousand 
widows and orphans, when they strew the plain with dead 
patriots, then Christians assemble in their churches and sing 
“Te Deum Laudamus ” to God. Why? Because he has ena- 
bled a'few of his children to kill some others of his children. 
This is the religion of peace—the religion that invented the 
Krupp gun that will. hurl a bullet weighing 2,000 pounds 
through twenty-four inches of solid steel. This is the religion 
of peace, that covers the sea with men-of-war, clad in mail, all 
in the name of universal forgivness. 

THE WARS IT BROUGHT. 

‘What effect had this religion upon the nations of the earth? 

What hav the nations of the earth been fighting about? What 


SPECIAL PROVIDENCES, 


The next thing that gave this church a blow was statistics. 
Away went special providence. We found by taking statistics 
that we could tell the average length of human lite; that this 
human life did not depend upon intinit caprice; that it de- 
pended upon conditions, circumstances, laws, and facts, and 
that those conditions, circumstances, and facts were ever 
activ. And now you will see the man who depends entirely 
upon special providence gets his life insured. He has more 
confidence even in one of these companies than he has in the 
whole trinity. We found by statistics that there were just so 
many crimes on an-average committed; just so many crimes of 
one kind and so many of another; just so many suicides, so 
many deaths by drowning, just so many accidents on an 
average, just 60 many men marrying women, for instance, 
older than themselvs; just so many murders of a particular 
kind; just the same number of accidents; and I say to-night, 
statistics utterly demolish the idea of special providence. 
Only the other day a gentleman was telling me of a case of 
special providence. He knew it. He had been the subject of 
it. Yes, sir! A few years ago he was about to go on a ship, 
when he was detained, he didn’t go, and the ship was lost and 
all on board. Yes! I said, “Do you think the fellows that 
were drowned believed in special providence?” ‘Think of the 
infinit egotism of such a doctrin. . Here is a man that fails to 

o upon a ship with five hundred passengers, and they go 
own to the bottom of the sea—fathers, mothers, children, and 
loving husbands and wives waiting upon the shores of expec- 


THE JUDGMENT-DAY,. 

And what is the next thing? “And in a final judgment.” 
It will be a set day. Al of us will be there, and the thousands, 
and millions, and billions, and trillions, and quadrillions that 
hav died will be there. It will be the day of judgment, and 
the books will be opened, and our case will be called. Does 
anybody believe in that now that has got the slightest sense? 
—one who knows enough ‘to chew gum without a string ?” 
«The issues of which are everlasting punishment for the 
wicked and everlasting life for the redeemed.” That is the 
doctrin to-day of the Congregational church, and that is the 
doctrin that I oppose. That is the doctrin that I defy and 
deny. : 

7 MOHAMMED. 

But I must hasten on. Now, this comes to us after all the 
discussion that has been, and we are told that this religion is 
finally to conquer this world. This is the same religion that 
failed to successfully meet the hordes of Mohammed. Mo- 
kammed. wrested from thes pareve pi the cross the fairest 

art of Europe. It was own that he was an impostor. 1 c i. Paes 
They knew te was, because the people of Mecca said a and | tation. Here is one poor little wretch that didn’t happen to 
they knew that Christ was not, because the people of Jerusa-| 80! And he thinks that God, the infinit being, interfered in 
lem said he was. This impostor wrested from the disciples | his poor little withered behalf, and let the rest all go. That 
of Christ the fairest part of Europe, and that fact sowed the | is special providence! i 
seeds of distrust and Infidelity in the minds of the Christian THANESGIVING. 
world. And the next was an effort to rescue from theInfidels} You know we hav a custom every year uf issuing a procla- 
the empty sepulcher of Christ. That commenced in the elev- | mation of thanksgiving. We say to God, “Although you hav 
enth century and ended in 1291. Pa was almost depop- | afflicted ull the other countries, although you hav sent war, 
ulated. For every man who owed a debt, the debt was dis-|and desolation, and famin on everybody else, we hav been 
charged if he put a cross upon his breast and joined the | such good children that you hav been kind to us, and we hope 
Crusades. No matter what crime he had committed, the doors | you will keep on.” It don’t make a bit of difference whether 
of the prison were opened for bim to join the Crusades. | we hav good timesor uot—not a bit; the thanksgiving is always 
And what was the result? They believed that God would | exactly the same. I remember a few years ago a governor of 
giv them victory over the Infidel, and they carried in front| Iowa got out a proclamation of that kind. He went on to tell 
of the first crusade a goat and a goose, believing that both} how thankful the people were, how prosperous the state had 
those auimals had been blessed by the indwelling of the| been; and there wasa young fellow in that state who got out 
Holy Ghost. And I may say that those same animals are in | another proclamation saying: Fearing that the Lord might be 
: e the lead to-day in the orthodox world. Until 1291 they i misled by official correspondence, he went on to say that the. 
was the Thirty Years’ War in Europe for? What was the war | endeavored to get that sepulcher, until finally the hosts of governor's proclamation was entirely false; that the state was 
in Holland for? . Why was it that England persecuted Scot- | Christ were driven back baffled, beaten, and demoralized—a | not prosperous; that the crops had been an almost entire fail- 
land? Why is it that England persecutes Ireland even unto | poor, miserable, religious rabble. They were driven back, ure; that nearly every farm in the state was mortgaged; that 
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if the Lord did not believe him, all he asked: He would send 
‘some angel in whom he had confidence, to look the matter 
over for himself. 

' Of course I hav not time to recount the enemies of the 
‘church... Every fact is an enemy of superstition. Every fact 
is a heretic. Every demonstration isan Infidel. Everything 
that ever happened testified against the supernatural. 

I hav only spoken of a few of the blows that shattered the 
shield and shivered the lance of superstition. Here is another 
one—the doctrin of Charles Darwin. This century will be 
called Darwin’s century, one of the greatest men who ever 

_ touched this globe. He has explained more of the phenomena 
of life than all of the religious teachers. Write the name of 
Charles Darwin there (on the one hand) and the name of 
every theologian that ever lived there (on the other hand), and 

` from that name has come more light to the world than from 
all those. His doctrin of evolution, his doctrin of the survi- 
val of the fittest, his doctrin of the origin of species, has re- 
moved in every thinking mind the last vestige of orthodox 
‘Christianity. -He has not only stated but he has demonstrated 
that the inspired writer knew nothing of this world, nothing 
of the origin of man, nothing of geology, nothing of astrono- 
my, nothing of nature; that the Bible is a book written by ig- 
norance—by the instigation of fear! Think of the men who 
replied to him. Only a few years ago there was no parson too 
ignorant to successfully answer Charles Darwin; and the more 
ignorant he was the more cheerfully he undertook the task. 
He was held up to the ridicule, the scorn, and the contempt of 
` the Christian world, and yet, when he died, England was proud 
to put his dust with that of her noblest and her grandest, 

- Charles Darwin conquered the intellectual world, and the doc- 

„trin of evolution is now an accepted fact. His light has 
broken in on some of the early clergy and the greatest man 
who to-day occupies the pulpit is a believer in the evolution 
theory of Charles Darwin—and that is Henry Ward Beecher— 
a man of more brains than the entire clergy of that entire 
church put together. And yet we are told in this little creed 
that orthodox religion is about to conquer the world. It will 
be-driven to the wilds of Africa. It must go to some savage 
country; it has lost its hold upon civilization, and I tell you it 
is unfortunate to hav a religion that cannot be accepted by the 
intellect of a nation. It is unfortunate to hav a religion 
against which every good and noble heart protests. Let us 
hava good one or none. Oh! my pity has been excited by 
seeing these ministers endeavor to warp and twist the passages 
of scripture to fit some demonstration in science. 

These pious evasions! These solemn pretenses! When they 
are caught in one way they giv a diferent meaning to the 
words and say the world was not made in six days. They say, 
‘good whiles ”—epochs. And in this same confession here of 
faith and creeds they believe the Lord's day is holy—every 
seventh day. Suppose you lived near the North Pole where 
the day'is three months long. Then which day will you keep? 
Suppose you could get to the North Pole you could prevent 
Sunday from ever overtaking you. You could walk around 
the other way faster than the world could revolve. Huw 
would you keep Sunday then? Suppose we ever invent any- 
thing that can go 1,000 miles an hour? We can just chase 
Sunday clear around the globe. Is there anything that can be 
more perfectly absurd than that a space of time can be holy! 
You might as well talk about a pious vacuum. These pious 
evasions I heard the other night from an old man. He was 
not very well educated, you know, and he got into the notion 
that he must hav reading of the Bible and hav family worship; 
and there was a bad boy in the family—a pretty smart boy— 
and they-were reading the Bible by course, and in the fifteenth 
of Corinthians is this passage: ‘‘ Behold, brethren, I show you 

, a mystery; we shall not all die, but we sha)l be changed.” 
And this boy rubbed out the c.in the “changed.” So the 
next night the old man got on his specs and got down his 


-` Bible and said: ‘Behold, brethren, I show you a mystery; we 


shall not all die, but we shall be hanged.” ‘The old lady said, 

‘Father, I don’t think it reads that way.” He says, “Who is 

reading this? Yes, mother, it says be hanged, and, more 

than that, I see the sense of it. 

the human heart, and if there is anything calculated to take 
. the pride out of a man it is hanging.” 

‘I keep going back to this book; I keep going back to the 
miracles, to the prophecies, to the fables, and people ask me 
if I take away the Bible what are we going to do? How can 
we get along without the revelation thut no one understands ? 
What are. we going to do if we hav no Bible to quarrel about? 
What are we to do without hell? What are we going to do 
with our enemies? What are we going to do with the people 
we love but don’t like?’ They tell me that there never would 
hav been any civilization if it had not been for this Bible. 
Ui! The Jews had a Bible; the Romans had not. Which had 
the-greater and. the grander government? Let us be honest. 
Which of those nations produced the greatest poets, the 
greatest soldiers, the greatest orators, the greatest statesmen, 
the greatest sculptors? Rome had no Bible. God cared noth- 
ing for the Roman empire. He let the men come up by 
chance, His time was taken up by the Jewish people. And 
yet Rome conquered the world, and even conquered God's 
chosen people. The people that had the Bible were defeated 
by the people who had not. How was it possible for Lucretius 
to get along without the Bible? How did the great and glori- 
ous of that empire get along without it? And what shall we 
say of Greece? No Bible. Compare Athens with Jerusalem. 
From Athens comes the beauty and intellectual grace of the 
world. Compare the mythology of Greece with the mythology 
of Judea, One covering the earth with beauty and the other 
filling heaven with hatred and injustice. The Hindoos had no 
Bible; they had been forsaken by the creator, and yet they be- 
came the greatest metaphysicians of the world. Egypt had no 
Bible. Compare even Egypt with Judea. What are. we to do 
without the Bible? What became of the Jews who had the 
Bible? Their temple was destroyed and their city was taken; 
and, as I said before, they never found real prosperity until 
their God deserted them. Now I come again to the New Tes- 
tament. There are a few things in there, I giv you my word, 
Icannot believe I cannot believe in the miraculous origin of 
Jesus Christ. I believe he was the son of Joseph and Mary; 
that Joseph and Mary had been duly and legally married, that 
he was the legitimate offspring of that marriage, and nobody 
ever believed the contrary until he had been dead one hun- 
dred and fifty years. Neither Matthew, Mark, nor Luke ever 
dreamed that he was of divine origin. He did not say to either 
Matthew, Mark, or Luke, or to any one in their hearing, that 
he was the son of God, or that he was miraculously conceived. 
He did not say it. The angel Gabriel, who, they say, brought 
the news, never wrote a word upon the subject. His mother 
never wrote a word upon the subject, His father never wrote 
a word upon the subject. We are lacking in the matter of 


witnesses. I would not believe it now; I cannot believe 
-it then. I would not believe people I know, much 
less would I believe people I don't know. I say that 


at that time Matthew, Mark, and Luke believed that he 
was the son of Joseph and Mary. And why? They say 
he descended from the blood of David, and in order to show 
that he was of the blood of David they gave the genealogy of 
Joseph. And if Joseph was not his father, why not giv the 


Pride is the besetting sin of | 8 


genealogy of Pontius Pilate or of Herod. Could they, by giv- 
ing the genealogy of Joseph, show that he was of the blood of 
David if Joseph was in no way related to David: and yet that 
is the position into which the Christian world is now driven. 
It says the son of Joseph, and then interpolated the words 
“as was supposed.” Why then do they giv a supposed geneal- 
ogy. It will not do. And that isa thing that cannot in any 
way by any human testimony be established; and if it is im- 
portant for us to know that he was the son of God I say then 
that it devolves upon God to giv us evidence. . Let him write 
it across the face of the heavens, in every language of man- 
kind. If itis necessary for us to believe it let it grow on every 
leaf next year. No man should be damned for not believing 
unless the evidence is overwhelming. And he ought not to be 
made to depend upon say so. He should hav it directly for 
himself. A man says God told him so and so, and he tells me, 
and I havn’t any one’s word but that fellow’s. He may hav 
been deceived. If God has a message for me he ought to tell 
it to me, and not to somebody that has been dead 4,000 or 
5,000 years, and in another language. God may hav changed his 
mind on many things; he has on slavery at least, and polyg- 
amy; and yet his church now wants to go out here and destroy 
polygamy in Utah with the sword. Why don’t they send mis- 
sionaries there with copiesof the Old Testament? By reading 
the lives of Abraham, and Isaac, and Lot, and a few other 
fellows that ought to hav been in the penitentiary, they can 
soften their hearts. 


CHRIST’S MIRACLES. 


mrenani EAr 


Now, there is another miracle I do not believe. I want to 
speak about it as we would about any ordinary transaction in 
the world. In the first place, I do not believe that any miracle 
was ever performed, and if there was you can’t prove it. 
Why? Because it is altogether more reasonable that the peo- 
ple lied about it than that it happened. And why? Because 
according to human experience we know that people will not 
always tell the truth, and we never saw a miracle, and we hay 
got to be governed by our experience, and if we go by our ex- 
perience 1t is in favor that the thing never happened; that the 
man is mistaken. Now, I want you to remember it. Here is 
‘a man that comes into Jerusalem, and the first thing he does 
he cures the blind. He lets the light of day visit the darkness 
of blindness. The eyes are opened and the whole world is 
again pictured upon the brain. Another man is clothed with 
leprosy. He touches him and the disease falls from him, and 
he stands pure and clean, and whole. Another man is de- 
formed, wrinkled, bent. He touches him and throws upon 
him again the garment of youth. A man is in his grave, and 
he says, ‘‘Come forth!” And he again walks in life, feeling his 
heart throb and beat, and his blood going joyously through his 
veins. ‘Ihey say that happened. I don’t know. There is 
one wonderful thing about the dead people that were raixed— 
we don’t hear of them any more. What became of them? 
Why, if there was a man in this town that had been raised 
from the dead I would go to see him to-night. I would say, 
‘+ Where were you when you got the notice to come back? 
What kind of country is it? What kind of opening is there 
for a young man? How did you like it?” But nobody ever 
paid the slightest attention to them there. They didn’t even 
excite interest when they died the second time. 
“ Why, that man isn’t afraid. He has been there.” Nota 
word. They pass away quietly. You see I don’t believe it. 
There is something wrong somewhere about that business, 
And then there is another trouble in my mind. ‘Now you 
know I may suffer eternal punishment for all this. 

Here is a man that does all thesethings, and thereupon they 
crucify him. - Now, then, let us be honest. Suppose a man 
came into Chigago and he should meet a funeral procession, 
and he should say, ‘t Who is dead?” and they should say, ‘The 
son of a widow; her only support,” and he should say to the 
procession, ‘Halt!’ And to the undertaker, ‘‘Take out that 
coffin, unscrew that lid.” “Young man, I say unto thee, 
arise!” And the latter should step from the coffin and in one 
moment after hold his motherin hisarms. Suppose he should 
o to your cemetery and should find some woman holding a 
little child in each hand, while the tears fell upon a new-made 
grave, and he should say to her, ‘ Who lies buried here?” and 
she should reply, “ My husband,” and he should say, “I say 
unto thee, O grave, giv up thy dead!” and the husband should 
rise and in a moment after hav his lips upon his wife’s and the 
little children with their arms around his neck. Suppose that 
itisso. Do you think that the people of Chicago would kill 
him? Do you think anyone would wish to crucify him? Do 
you not rather believe that everyone who had a loved one out 
in that cemetery would go to him even upon their knees and 
beg him and implore him to giv back their dead? Do you be- 
lieve that any man was ever crucified who was the master of 
death? Let me tell you to-night if there shall ever appear 
upon this earth the master, the monarch of death, all human 
knees will touch the earth; he will not be crucified; he will 
not be touched. All the living who fear death; all the liv- 
ing who hav lost a loved one.will stand and cling to him. 
And yet we are told that this worker of miracles, this worker 
ot wonders, this man who could clothe the dead in the throb- 
bing flesh of life, was crucified by the Jewish people. It was 
never dreamed that he did a miracle until one hundred 
years after he was dead. 


THE RESURRECTION. 


There is another miracle I do not believe—I cannot believe 
it—and that is the resurrection. And why? If it wasthe fact, 
if the dead got out of the grave, why did he not show himself 
to his enemies? Why did he not again visit Pontius Pilate? 
Why did he not call upon Caiaphas, the high priest? Why 
did he not make another triumphal entry into Jerusalem? 
Why did he not again enter the temple and dispute with the 
doctors? Why didn’t he say to the multitude, ‘‘ Here are the 


wounds in my feet, and in my hands, and in my side. I am 
the one you endeavored to kill, but death is my slave?” Why 
didnt he? Simply because the thing never happened. I can 


not believeit. But recollect, it makes no difference with his 
teachings. They are exactly as good whether he wrought mir- 
acles or not. Twice two are four; that needs no miracle. 
Twice two are five; a miracle would not help that. Christ's 
teachings are worth their effect upon the human race.’ It 
makes no difference about miracle or about wonder, but you 
must remember in that day everyone believed in miracles. 
Nobody had any standing as a teacher, a philosopher, a gov- 
ernor, or a king, about whom there was not something mirac- 
ulous. The earth was then covered with the sons and daugh- 
ters of the gods and goddesses. That was believed in Greece, 
in Rome, in Egypt, in Hindostan; everybody, nearly, believed 
in such things. t 

Then there is another miracle that I cannot believe in, and 
that is the ascension—the bodily ascension of Jesus Christ. 
Where was he going? Since the telescope has been pointed 
at the stars, where was he going? The new Jerusalem is not 
there. The abode of the godsis not there. Where was he 
going? Whici way did he go? ‘lhat depends upon the time 
ot day that he left. If he left in the night he went exactly 
the opposit way from what he would in the day. - Who saw 
this miracle? They say the disciples. Let us see what they 
say about it, Matthew did not think it was worth mentioning. 


Nobody said, 8 


He doesn’t speak of it at all. On the contrary he says that 
the last words of Christ were: “Lo, Iam with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” That is what he says. 
Mark, he saw it. ‘‘So, then, after the Lord had spoken unto 
them he was received up into heaven and sat on the right-hand 
of God.” That is all he has to say about the most wonderful 
thing that ever blessed human vision—about a miracle great 
enough to hav stuffed credulity to bursting; and yet we hav 
one poor, little meager verse. So, then, after he had quit 
speaking, he was caught up and sat on the right hand of God. 
How does he know he was on the right hand? Did he see 
him after he had sat down? Luke says: ‘And it came to pass 
while he blessed them he was parted from them and was car- 
ried up into heaven.” But John does not mentionit. He givs 


as his last words this address to Peter: ‘‘ Follow thou me.” — 


Of course he did not say that as he ascended. In the Acts we 
hav another account. A conversation is given not spoken of 
in any of the others, and we find there two men clad in white 
apparel, who said: ‘‘ Men of Galilee, why stand ye here gazing 
-up into heaven? ‘This same Jesus that was taken up into 
heaven shall so come in like manner as ye hav seen him go 
into heaven.” Matthew didn’t see that; Mark forgot it; Luke 


didn't think it was worth mentioning, and John didn't believe — 


it, and yet upon that evidence we are led to believe that the 
most miraculous of all miracles actually occurred. 
believe it. 

‘ ` CASTING OUT FITS. 2 


I may be mistaken, but the church is now trying to parry, i 


and when they come to the little miracles of the New Testa- 
ment all they say is, ‘‘ Christ didn t cast out devils; these men 
had fits.” He cured fits. Then I read in another place about 


the fits talking. Christ held a dialog with the fits, and the fits . 


told him his name, and the fits at that time were in a crazy 
man, And the fits made a contract that they would go out of 
the man provided they would be permitted to go into swine, 
How can fits that attack a man take up a residence in swine? 
The church must not giv up the devil. He istheright bower. 
No devil, no hell; no hell, no preach; no fire, no insurance. 
I read another miracle, that this devil took Christ and put him 
on the pinnacle of a temple. 
the theological world honest? Why do they not come up and 
admit what they know the book means? They hav not the 
courage. f , AN 
NECESSITY OF BELIEF, = 

Now, their next doctrin is the absolute necessity of belief. 

That depends upon this: Can a man believe as he wants to? 


Can you? Can anybody? Does belief depend at all upon the. 


evidence? I think it does somewhat in some cases. Howis it 
that when a jury is sworn to try acase, hearing all the evidence, 
hearing both sides, hearing the charge of the judge, hearing 
the law, and upon their oaths equally divided, six for the 
plaintiff and six for the defendant? It is because evidence 
does not hav the same effect on all people. Why? 
brains are not alike—not the same shape; we hav not the 
same iutelligence or the same experience, the same sense. 
And yet I am held accountable for my belief. I must be- 
lieve in the mines Ra times one is one, once one is 
three—and my soul is to be eternally damned for failing to 
uess an arithmetical conundrum. And that is the poison 
part of Christianity—that salvation depends upon belief—that 
is the poison part, and until that dogma is discarded, religion 
will be nothing but superstition. No man can control his 
belief. If I hear certain evidence I will believe a certain thing. 
If I fail to hear it I may never believe it. If it is adapted to 
my mind I may accept it; if it is not I reject it. And what am 
I to go by? My brain, That is the only light I hay from 
Nature, and if there be a God it is the only torch that this 
God has given me by which to find my way through the dark- 
and the night called life. I do not depend upon hearsay for 
that. Ido not hav to take the word of any other man nor get 
upon my knees before a book. Herein the temple of the mind 
I go and consult the god—that is to say, my reason—and the 
oracle speaks to me, and I-obey the oracle. What should I 
obey? Another man's oracle? Shall I take another man’s 
word, and not what he thinks, but what some God said to him ? 


WOULDN'T KNOW A GOD. 


Was that fits, too? Why is not 


I cannot 


Our . 


I would not know a god if I should see one. I hav said be- ` 


fore, and I say again, the brain thinks in spiteof me, and Tam ` 


not responsible for my thought. No more can I control the 
beating of my heart, the expansion and contraction of my 
lungs for a moment; no more can I stop the blood that flows 
through the rivers of the veins. And yet I am held responsi- 
ble for my belief. Then why does not the god giv me the evi- 
dence? They say he has? In what? In an inspired book. 
But I do not understand it as they do. Must I be false to my 
understanding? They say, ‘ When you comè to die you will 


be sorry if you did not.” Will I be sorry when Lcome to die - 
that I did not liv a hypocrit? Will I be sorry I did notsay I 


was a Christian when I was not? Will the fact that I was hon- 


est put a thorn in the pillow of death? God cannot furgiv me ` 


for that. They say that when he was in Jerusalem he forgave 
his murderers. Now he won't forgiv an honest man for differ- 
ing with him on the subject of the trinity. They say that God 
says to me, “Forgiv your enemies.” Isay, “All right; I do,” 
but he says, ‘I will damn mine.” God should be consistent. 
If he wants me to forgiv my enemies, he should forgiv his, I 
am asked to forgiv enemies who can hurt me. God is only 
asked to forgiv enemies who cannot hurt him. He certainly 
ought to be as generous as he asks us to be. And I want no 
God to forgiv me unless Iam willing to forgiv others andun- 
less I do forgiv others. All I ask if that be true is that this 
God should liv according to hig own doctrin, If I am to for- 
giv my enemies I ask him to forgiv his. That is justice, that is 
right. Here are these millions to-day who say, ‘‘ We are to be 
saved by belief, by faith;” but what are we to believe? 
HE HA8 BEEN IN 8T, LOUIS. 
In St. Louis last Sunday I read an interview with a Chris- 
tian minister; one who is now holding a revival. They call 
him the boy preacher—a name that he has borne for fifty or 
sixty years. The question was whether in these revivals, when 
they were trying to rescue souls from eternal torture, they 
would allow colored people to occupy seats with white people, 
and that revivalist, preaching the unsearchable richness of 
Christ, said he wouid. not allow the colored people to sit with 
white people; they must go to the back of the church, The 
same people go and sit right next to them in heaven, swap 
harps with them; and yet this man, believing, as he says he 
does, that if he did not believe in the Lord Jesus Christ he 
would eternally perish, was not willing that the colored man 
should sit by a white man while he heard the gospel of ever- 
lasting peace. He was not willing that the colored man 
should get into the life-boat of Christ, althongh there was 


eraen e yg et 


plenty of room; he would not let them get into the boat with -` 


white men, although those white men might be totally de- 
praved, and if they had justice done them, according to his 
doctrin, would be eternally damned—and yet he has the im- 
pudence to put on airs, although he ought to be eternally 
damned, and go and sit by the colored man. His doetrin of 
religion, the color-line, has not my respect. I believe in the 
religion of humanity, and it is far better to love our fellow- 
men that to love God, beoguse we can help them, and we cèn- 


ever. 


_, eternal penitentiary; he is to be an everlasting jailor, an ever- 


` immured, we are not a civilized people. We will never be 


; ignoranoe, educated it may be in poverty, and yet responsible 
t 


.For the growth of that doctrin ignorance was soil and fear was 
_ rain.. That doctrin came from the fanged mouths of wild 


jamin Franklin, one of the wisest and best of men, who did 
‘30 much to giv us here a free government, is suffering the 
‘tyranny of God to-night, while he endeavored to establish free- 
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> not help him. You had better do what you can than to be 


always pretending to do what you cannot. 
i ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. | e 

Now I come to the last part of this Bible—this creed—and 
that is, eternal punishment, and I hav concluded; and I hay 
said I will never deliver a lecture that I do not giv the full 
benefit of its name. That part of the Congregational creed 
would disgrace the lowest savage that crouches and crawls in 
the jungles of Africa. The man who now, in the nineteenth 
century, preaches the doctrin of eternal punishment, the doc- 


„trin of eternal hell, has lived in vain. Think of that doctrin! 


The eternity of punishment! Why, I find in that same creed 
that Christ is finally going to triumph in this world and estab- 
lish his kingdom; but if their doctrin is true he will never 
triumph in the other world. He will hav billions in hell for- 
In this world we never will be perfectly civilized as long 
as a gallows casts its shadow upon the earth. Aslong as there 
is a penitentiary behind’ the walls of which a human being is 


perfectly civilized until we do away with crime and criminals. 
And yet according to this Christian religion God is to hav an 


lasting turnkey, a warden of an infinit dungeon, and he is 
‘going to keep prisoners there, not for the purpose of reform- 
ing them—because they are never going to get any better, only 
getting worse—just for the purpose of punishing them. And 
what for? For something they did in this world; born in 


rough the countless ages of eternity. 


} No man can think of 
a greater horror; no man can thin 


of a greater absurdity. 


beasts, and yet it is the ‘glad tidings of great joy.” 
Who aa GREAT AND GOOD MEN IN HELL. 

« God so loved the world” he is going to damn most every- 
body, and, if this Christian religion be true, some of the great- 
est, and grandest, and best who ever lived upon this earth are 
suffering its torments to-night. It don’t appear to make much 
differ+nce, however, with this church. They go right on en- 
joying themselvs as well as ever. If their doctrin is true, Ben- 


dom among men. If the churches were honest their preach- 
ers would: tell their hearers: “Benjamin Franklin is in hell, 


_and-we waynany and all the youth not to imitate’ Benjamin 


. Franklin. Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of 


- the preachers hav the courage to say so. 
- in 1812 and gave to the United States the freedom of the seas, 


_ degree that he made of humanity a god, who wrote his great 


‘killed. The greatest of heroes, they are there. 


“book—he is there. 


-eguld get God’s attention long enough to point him to the 


* Independence, with its self-evident truths, has been damned 
` these many years,” That is what all the ministers ought to 


hav the courage to say. Talk as you believe. Stand by your 
creed or change it. I want to impress it'upon your mind, be- 
cause the thing I wish to do in this world is to put out the fires 
of hell. I want to keep at it just as long as there is one little 
coal red in the bottomless pit. As long as the ashes are warm 
I shall denounce this infamous doctrin. 
that the men who founded this great and glorious government 
ave there.. The most of the men who foughtin the Revolution- 
ary war and wrested from the clutch of Great Britain this con- 
tinent hav been rewarded by the eternal wrath of God. The 
old Revolutionary soldiers are in hell by the thousands. Let 
The men who fought 


nearly all of them hav been damned since 1815—all that were 
The greatest 
of poets, the greatest scientist, the men who hav made the 
world beautiful and grand, they are all, I tell yon, among the 
damned if this creed is true. Humboldt, wh» shed light, and 
who added to the intellectual wealth of mankind; Goethe, and 
Schiller, and Lessing, who almost created the German lan- 
guage—all gone! All suffering the wrath of God to-night, and 
every time an angel thinks of one of those men he givs his harp 
an extra twang, Laplace, who read the heavens like an open 
Robert Burns, the poet of human love—he 
ig there because he wrote the “ Prayer of Holy Willie;” because 
he fastened upon the cross the Presbyterian creed, and made 
it a lingering crucifixion. And yet that man added to the ten- 
derness of the human heart. Dickens, who put a shield of 
pity before the flesh of childhood—God is getting even with 


_ him. -Our own Ralph Waldo. Emerson, although he had a 
thousand opportunities to hear Methodist clergymen, scorned 


the means of grace, and the Holy Ghost is delighted that he is 


‘jin. hell to-night. 


Longfellow refined hundreds and thousands of homes, but 
he did not believe in the miraculous origin of the savior. No, 
sir; he doubted the report of Gabriel. He loved his fellow- 
men; he did what he could to free the slaves; he did what he 
could to make mankind happy; but God was just waiting for 
him, He had his constable right th-re. Thomas Paine, the 
author of the “Rights of Mun,” off-ring his life in both hemi- 
spheres for the freedom of the human race, and one of the 
founders of the republic—it has often seemed to me that if we 


American flag, he would let him out. Comte, the author of 
the “Positiv Philosophy,” who loved his fellow-men to that 


work in poverty, with his face covered with tears—they are 
getting their revenge on him now. Voltaire, who abolished 
forture in France; who did more for human liberty than any 
other man, living or dead, who was the assassin of supersti- 
tion,.and whose dagger still rusts in the heart of Catholici m— 
all the priests who hav been translated hav their happiness in- 
creased by looking at Voltaire. Glorious country, where the 
principal occupation is watching the miseries of the lost! Gior- 
dani Bruno, Benedict Spinoza, Diderot, the encyclopedist, 
“who endeavored to get all knowledge in a small compass so 
that he could put the peasant on an equality with the prince, 
intellectnally, the man ‘who wished to sow all over the world 
the seeds of knowledge; who loved to labor for mankind 
While the priests wanted to burn, he did all he could to put 
out the fire—he has been lost long, long ago. His cry for wa- 
ter has become so common that his voice is now recognized 
through all the realms of hell, and they say to one another, 
«That is Diderot” David Hume, the philosopher, he is there 
with the rest. . Beethoven, the Shakspere of music, he has 
been lost; and Wagner, the master of melody, and who has 
made.the air of this world rich forever, he is there, and they 
hav better music in hell than in heaven.> Shelley, whosesoul, 
like his own Skylark, was a winged joy—he has been damned 
for many, many years; and Shakspere, the gréatest of the hu- 
man race, who has done more to elevate mankind than all the 
priests who ever lived and died, he is there; and all the found- 
ers of inquisitions, the. builders of dungeons, the makers of 
chains, the inventors of instruments of torture, tearers and 
burners and branders of human flesh, stealers of babes and 
sellers of husbands and wives and children, the drawers of 
the swords of persecution, and they who kept the horizon lu- 
rid with the fagots flame for a thousand years—they are in 
heaven to-night. Well, I wish heaven joy in such company. 
OBJECTIONS 'TO FAITH. , 

And that is the doctrin with which we are polluting the souls 
of children; That is the doctrin that puts a fiend by their dy- 
ing bed and à prophecy of hell’ over every cradle. That is 


house.” Think of a love so limitless, stronger and deeper than 
despair and death, and yet the Christian religion says that if 
that woman did not happen to believe in their creed, God 
would send that mother’s soul to eternal fire. 
other world, and if in heaven they wear hats, when such a 


woman climbs up the opposit bank of the Jordan, Christ should 
lift his to her. 


finit heartlessness; and I cannot tell. them too often that dur- 
ing our last war Christiang who knew thatif they were shot 
they would go right to heaven went and hired wicked men to 
take their places, perfectly willing the men should go to hell 
provided they could stay at home. 

honest in it, t 

don't sense it,” they hav not religion enough to conceive what 
it is they believe and what a terrific falsehood they assert. 
And I beg of every one who hears me to-night, I beg, I implore, 
I beseech you never giv another dollar to build a church in 
which that lie is preached. Never giv another cent to send a 
missionary with his mouth stuffed with that falsehood to a 
foreign land. Why, they say, the heathen will go to heaven 
any way if you let them alone; what is the use of sending 
them to hell by enlightening them? Let them alone. The 
idea of going and telling a man a thing that if he does not be- 
lieve he will be damned, when the chances are te to one that 
he won't believe it. 
the other world and finds it is necessary to believe he will say 
syes.” 
ligion is that it destroys human love, and tells you and me 
that the love of your dear ones is not necessary in this world 
to make a heaven in the next. 
your children, your brother, your sister—no matter about all 
the affections of the human heart—when you get there you 
will be along with the angels. 
like the angels? I don’t know whether the angels would like 
me. I would rather stand by the folks who hay loved me and 


loved of this earth. That is the trouble with this Christian 


leave your children, leave everything and follow Jesus Christ. 


I want you to know’ 


Love paints every picture, and chisels every statue; love, I tell 


ignorant—and this little ray called life, this little moment with 


arms and the grave, that balances an entire eternity. And 


there is nothing but good society; no bad examples; and they 
are all there, father, son, and holy ghost, and yet they can do 
nothing for that poor unfortunate except to damn him. Is 
there any sense in that? Why should 
bation? It says in the Bible, I believe, ‘‘ Now is the accepted 
time. 
passage is pronounced. Now is the accepted time, 
the same to-morrow, won’tit? And just as appropriate then 
as to-day, and, if appropriate at any time, appropriate through 
all eternity. 

be no world—in which every human being will not hav an op- 
portunity of doing right. 
tian religion, and if the love of earth is not the love of heaven, 
if those who love us here are to be separated there, then I want 


furnace of Jehovah’s wrath. Gabriel, don't blow! Let me 
that hav been my sunshine in this life, let me sleep on. 


true, I would like to see the fabric of our civilization crumble 


ion broods and where even memory forgets. 


“glad tidings of great joy.” Only a little while ago, when the 
great flood came upon. the Ohio, sent by him who is ruling in | therefore we wish to liv. A, loved one dies and we wish to 
the world and paying particular attention to the affairs of na- | meet again, and from the affection of the human heart grew 
tions, just in the gray of the morning they saw a house floating | the great oak of the hope of immortality. And around that 
down, and on its top a human being; and a few men went out | oak has climbed the poisonous vine superstition. Theolo- 
to the rescue in a little boat, and they found there a mother, a | gians, pretenders, soothsayers, parsons, priests, popes, bish- 
woman, and they wanted to rescue her, and she said: “No; I| ops hav taken all that hope, and they hav had the impudence 
am going to stay where Iam. I hav three dead babes in this| to stand by the grave and prophesy a future of pain. They 
hay erected their toll-gates on the highway to the other world 

and hay collected money from the poor people on the way, 
and they hav collected it from their fear. The church did not 
giv us the idea of immortality, the Bible did not giv us the 
idea of immortality; let me tell you now the Old Testament 
tells you how you lost immortality; it does not saya 
word about another world from the first mistake in* Genesis 
to the last curse in Malachi. There is notin the Old Testa- 
ment one burial service. i 

No man in the Old Testament stands by the dead and says, 
“Iwill meet them again ”—not one word. From the top of 
Sinai came no hope of another world. And when we get to 
the New Testament, what do. we find there? “ Hav thy heart 
counted worthy to obtain that world and the resurrection of ` 
the dead.” As though some would be counted unworthy to 
obtain the resurrection of the déad. And in another place: 
“ Seek for honor, glory, immortality.” If you hav got it, why 
seek for it. And in another place: ‘God, who alone hath im- 
mortality,” and vet they tell us that we get our idea of immor- 
tality from the Bible. I deny it. If Christ was in fact God, 
why didn’t he plainly say there was another life. Why didn't 
he tell us something about it? Why didn’t he turn the tear- 
stained hope of immortahty into the glad knowledge of 
another life? : f SA 

.Why did he go dumb'y to his death and leave the world in 
darkness and in doubt? Why? Because he was a man and 
didn't know. I would not destroy the smallest star of human 
hope, but I deny that we got our idea of immortality from the 
Bible. It existed long before Moses existed.. We find it 
symbolized through all Egypt, through all India. Wherever 
man has lived his religion has another world in which to meet 
the lost. It is not born of the Bible. The idea of immortality, 
like the great sea, has ebbed and flowed in the human heart, 
beating with its countless waves against the rocks and sands 
of fate and time. It was not born of the Bible, It was born 
of the human heart, and jt will continue to. ebb and flow 
beneath the mists and clouds of doubt and darkness as long 
as love kisses the lips of death. We donot know. We do not 
prophesy a life of pain. We leave the dead with nature, the 
mother of us all, under a seven-hued bow of hope. Under the 
seven-hued arch let the dead sleep. ‘Ah, but you take the 
consolation of religion.” What consolation has religion for 
the widow of the unbeliever, the widow of 2 good, brave, kind 
man who lies dead? What can the orthodox ministers say to 
relieve the bursting heart of that woman? What con the 
orthodox ministers sny to relieve the aching hearts of the 
little orphans as they kneel by the grave of that father, if that 
father didn’t happen to be an orthodox Christian? What con- 
solution hav thoy? I find that when a Christian loses a friend 
the tears spring from his eyes as quickly as from the eyes of 
others. Their tears are ns bitter as ours; Why? The echo 
of the promises spoken eighteen hundred years ago is so low, 
and the sound of the clods upon the coffin so lond, the prom- 
ises are so far away, and the dead are so near. That is the 
reason, And they find no consolation there. I say honestly 
we do not know; we cannot say. We cannot say whether 


is going to take human love out of immortality. We love, 


If there is an- 


MISSIONARIES. 
` That is the trouble I had with this Christian religion, its in- 


You see they are not 
ey do not believe it, or, as the people say, “they 


Don’t tell him, and as quick as he gets to 


Giv him a chance. My objection to the Christian re- 
No matter about your wife, 
I don’t know whether I wowd 


whom I know; and I can conceive of no heaven without the 
religion; l-ave your father, leave your mother, leave your wife, 


I will not. I will stay with the folks JI will not sacrifice on 
the altar of a selfish fear all the grandest and noblest prompt- 
ings of my heart. You do away with human love, and what 
are we without it? What would we be in another world, and 
what would we be here without it? Can any one conceive of 
music without human love? Human love builds every home 
—human love is the author of all the beauty in this world. 


you; builds every fireside. What could heaven be without 
love? And yet that is what we are promised—a heaven with 
your wife lost, your mother lost, some of your children gone. 
And you expect to be made happy by falling in with some 
angel. ` Such a religion is demoralizing. 

And Bow are you to get there? On the eforta of Soe 
You are to be perpetually a heavenly pauper, and you will hav A ar 
to admit throuzh "all oternity that Ih Hever would hav got | leath is a wall or a door; the beginning or end of a day; the 
there if you hadn't got frightened. “Iam here,” you will say, | SPTeding of pinions to soar, or the folding forever of wings; 
"I hav these wings, I hav this musical instrument, because I whether it is the rising or the setting of a sun, or an endless 
was scared.” What a glorious world! And then think of it—| life that brings rapture and love to every one—we do not 
no reformation in the next world—not the slightest. If you| tows we cannot say. 
die in Arkansas, that is the end of you. Atthe end you will ANVOUD: FABIA: / ; 
be told that, being born in Arkansas, you had a fair chance. | There is an old fable of Orpheus and Eurydice; Eurydice 
Think of telling a boy in the next world, who lived and died in | had been captured and taken to the infernal regions, and 
Delaware, that he had a fair show! Can anything be more in- | Orpheus went after her, taking with him his harp and playing 
famous? All on an equality—the rich and the poor, those | as he went; and when he came to the infernal regions he be- 
with parents loving them, those with every opportunity for | gan to play, and Sisyphus sat down upon the stone that he 
education, on an equality with the poor, the abject, and the} had been heaving up the side of the mountain for so many 

years, and which continually rolled back upon him; Ixion 
paused upon his wheel of fire; Tantalus ceased in his vain 
efforts for water; the daughters of Dannides left off trying 
to fill their seives with water; Pluto smiled, and for the: first 
time in the history of hell the cheeks of the Furies were wet 
with tears; monsters relented and they said, “Eurydice may 

o with you, but you must not look back.” Bo, he again 
threaded the caverns, playing as he went, and as he ngain 
reached the light he failed to hear the footsteps of Eurydice, 
and he looked back and in a moment she was gone. This old 
fable givs to us the idea of the perpetual effort to rescue truth 
from the clutches of monsters. Some time Orpheus will not 
look back. Some day Enrydice will reach the‘ blessed light, 
and at some time there will fade from the memory of men the 
superstition of religion. 


a shadow and a tear, this little space between your mother’s 


God. can do nothing for you when you get there. A little 
Methodist preacher can do more for the soul here than its cre- 
ator can when you get there. The soul goes to heaven, where 


is be a period of pro- 


” 


When does that mean? That means whenever the 
It will be 


What I say is this: There is no world—-there can 


—_—--~ $< a 


Felix Adler and King Christern. 


In his concluding lecture on “ Tenement-House 
Reform,” on Sunday last, Felix Adler was speaking 
of governmental aid. He said people had a senti- 
ment of aversion to it, which was a reaction in con- 
sequence of the intermeddling of governments in 
times past with things in-which they bad no right to 
interfere. Among other interferences he mentioned 
a decree of King Christern, of Denmark, which pre- 
scribed how often the floors of houses should be 
swept and the tables scrubbed. Now, when we take 
into consideration that in those days cleanliness was 
by no means an ordinary virtue, that floors were of 
earth or stone, and strewn with straw or rushes, in 
which dirt and vermin accumulated; that table-clotls 
were unknown, and plates were flat cakes of bread on 
which the meat was placed, and both bread and meat 
eaten with the fingers, it is not at all surprising, but 
very much to the credit of King Christern, that be 
looked after the ethics of his subjects, just as Dr. 
Adler is now looking after the ethics of the poor, and 
decided that the amount of filth endured by his peo- 


That is my objection to this Chris- 


eternal sleep. Giv me a good cold grave rather than the 


alone! If, when the grave bursts, Iam not to meet the faces 
Rather than that the doctrin of endless punishment should be 


and fall to unmeaning chaos and to formless dust, where obliv- 
I would rathera 
Samson of some imprisoned force released by chance should 
so wreck and strain the mighty world that man, in stress and 
strain of want and fear, should shudderingly crawl back to 
savage and barbaric night; I would rather that every planet 
would in its orbit wheel a barren star, than that the Chris- 
tian religion should be true. 
i WHAT HE BELIEVES. 

I think it is better to love your children than to love God, a 
thousand times better, because you can help them, and I am 
inclined to think that God can get along without you. Ibe- 
lieve in the religion of the family. I believe that the roof-tree 
is sacred from the smallest fiber held in the soft, moist clasp 
of the earth to the little blossom on the topmost bough that 
givs its fragrance to the happy air. The family where virtue 
dwells with love is like a lily with a heart of fire—the fairest 
flower in all this world. And I tell you God cannot afford to 
damn a man in the next world who has made a happy family 


in this. God cannot afford to cast over the battlements of) ple was prolific of evil, and that he would endeavor 
heaven the man who has built a Lappy home here. God 


E T ae te LE e ee to lessen it. King Christern was the forerunner of 
cannot affor' e unpitying to a human heart capable o ; : : 
pity. God cannot clothe with fire. the man who has clothed Dr. Adler oe ares that E E PE 
the naked here; and God cannot send to eternal pain a man godliness, and that government should aim a e 
who has done something toward improving the condition of | moral as well as the physical interests of the body 
his fellow-man. lf he can I had rather go to hell than to politic. Eruica. 
heaven and keep the company of such a God. pee 

They tell me the next terrible thing I do is to take the hope ú ; hinki 
of immortality; I do not, I would not, I could not,- Immor- Tue Truth Seeker Annual and Freethinkers 
tality was first dreamed of by human love, and yet the church | Almanac,” 25 cents. 
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A Sreethought Bomance. 


Waifs and Wanderings, 


BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cuaprer XXII. 
THE LAW, AND NOT THE GOSPEL. 

The next day dawned brilliantly, and preparations 
were made for the great legal contest over the pos- 
session of little Bessie. The Stars and Stripes floated 

lacidly upon the winds, as if they felt that no such 
uge injustice as the surrender of “this property” 
could take place under their generous folds. 

Bolton was in a somewhat battered condition, for 
fone hit him hard; but he was keen and self-re- 
iant. 


“I only want my rights,” said he, “ under the Con- 
stitution. This will be a good example, and perhaps 
the harbinger of peace.” 

“There is no question of your right, master,” said 
Sandy, with a truly devotional attitude. “ This child 
is yours, and now it is providentially put into your 
hands.” 

Sandy, being too lazy to work, had been educated 
to be a Methodist minister among the slaves, having 
avery ready tongue; but he found it much more 

rofitable to be the private secretary of his master. 
he survival, however, of his theological education 
will be noted in the style of his language. 

“There’s no way out of it,” said Bolton. “ They've 
sworn to support the Union, and the Union guaran- 
tees the protection of slave property. They can’t 
deny the ownership, and hence my demand must be 
granted.” 

“Legally, he’s got us,” said Billy Stubbs to Cup- 
ples and his crowd. “If we appeal to the Constitu- 
tion we are in a damned mess. We must stick to 
common sense and eternal justice, and I believe in a 
time like this they'll carry the day, though I have 
my fears of Col. Billy Potter. He’s an old army offi- 
cer, and believes in rules and regulations. He’s a 
martinet—brave as a lion, but as petty in his ideas 
of government as a French cook. If he decides 
against us, I don’t know what to do, for his will is 
the power just now. However, I'll try my eloquence.” 

Col. William Potter, the commander, was just such 
a soldier as Stubbs depicted. In law he knew noth- 
ing beyond precedent. It was impossible for him to 
appeal to simple common sense, and as for abstract 
justice, that was something entirely beyond his com- 
prehension. 

“We are fighting for the Union,” said he, “exactly 
as it is, and I don’t propose to change any of its laws. 
The sacred right of property must be maintained. Is 
this child your slave?” said he to Bolton. 

“I can prove it easily enough. She is the daughter 
of Amy Bolton, now living in E——. This child was 
born to her while in my possession. They escaped 
a year ago, and I have been unable to reclaim them. 
Cupples will not deny these facts.” 

Of course Cupples could not deny them, and so far 
as the identity of the child was concerned, there could 
be no question. 

“That settles it,” said Col. Potter. “She was your 
property at the time of her birth by the laws of Ken- 
tucky. Has anything happened to change that 
status?” 

“I claim there has,” said Stubbs. “Col. Bolton is 
a rebel, and therefore whatever rights he might have 
had are forfeited.” : 

“I beg your pardon,” said Bolton, graciously; “I 
am not a rebel; I have not yet struck a blow. I am 
simply waiting to see. In the eyes of the law I am 
citizen.” 

“Are you willing to swear loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion?” said Stubbs. 

“Certainly I am, as I understand it; I am not 
fighting against the Constitution, only against those 
who would deprive me of my rights. 

“Col. Bolton is right there,” said Potter. “No 
overt act is yet committed, and he is a citizen in good 
and regular standing. I see no bar to his appeal.” 

“Do you purpose then,” said Stubbs, “to give this 
little child into his possession?” ~ 

“How can I helpit? Doesn’t the law say I must?” 

“The law be damned,” said Stubbs. “ What does 
common sense say.” 

“Common sense has nothing to do with it unless 
it is law. I have no right to make a law. I must 
obey it.” 

“I say you have a right,” cried Stubbs. “Its all 
nonsense to declare that we must obey what’s on the 
books. That’s Shylock—give me my bond. Are statute 
books infallible? Of course not. There’s a law be- 
hind them, the law of nature, which they help to in- 
terpret, and if they don’t interpret, then they are 
false and foolish, The Declaration of Independence 
is before the Constitution, and we must go by that, 
and it declares that there are unalienable rights, and 
every law that violates these rights must be void.” 

“T never heard of such a thing,” broke in Col. Pot- 
ter. “A law is a law, and that’s the end on’t with me. 
Why, you are a worse rebel than Bolton. These are 
dangerously revolutionary principles.” 

billy Stubbs was nonplussed. 


He saw that he! 


was getting the wrong side of the commanding 
officer and was thereby endangering his cause. But 
he had got started and prudence was out of the ques- 
tion, and so he thundered forth: ; 

“ Dangerous principles? Everything that’s valu- 
able to the world has been dangerous sometime. 'The 
Revolution was dangerous, very dangerous. It was 
entirely opposed to precedent., It paid no regard to 
the law of the day. There is such a thing as un- 
written justice; and to that we should always appeal. 
No written law ever yet was perfect. Its full of 
flaws. It oftentimes gives the rascal a vastly better 
chance than the decent man. Think of giving this 
little girl up to a fate worse than death, and that be- 
neath the Stars and Stripes. It can’t be done; it 
shan’t be done. 
for all that, a violation of everything for which we 
have come forth to fight. I’ve enlisted for justice 
and liberty, and so have all of us, and Fd rather do 
battle for this little girl than for all the constitutions 
and the laws in the universe; for if party or govern- 
ment exists for anything, it exists for just such a pur- 
pose, to see that not a single living soul, however 
small, is trampled upon. You can’t resist this ap- 
peal of simple human reason. It would be idiotic 
and imfamous in this case to do what the mere letter 
of the law demands. Slavery is bound to shake to 
its very foundation the Union that we love—and yet 
in the name of that Union we are called upon to 
sacrifice this innocent girl to that hideous Moloch.” 

Everybody, of course, applauded this vigorous 
speech, but Bolton was still unabashed, and said: 

“These are fine sentiments; but sentiment is not 
law. If law exists, it must be enacted. It is sacred. 
It is established by the wisdom of the ages. If we 
unloose from law we are all at sea.. Slavery is con- 
stitutional. This girl is my property. I claim it. If 
you resist, where are the rights of property, and upon 
what can you depend? You don’t like it, but our 
likes and dislikes are not to be the guide, but what 
is written in the book. This is the only safe way. 
Give me my rights under the law of the land.” 

“And then you'll go away and fight us like the 
devil,” cried Stubbs. 

“That remains to be seen. So far I have done 
nothing except talk; and it may all end in talk.” 

“It won't if this injustice is perpetrated. We'll 
rebel on the other side.” 

“ Exactly so,” cried Bolton. 
for your rights, and we will do the same. 
what we ask and we'll give no trouble.” 

“And we be cowards and sneaks? I guess not,” 
answered Stubbs. 

“It’s no use to keep up this talk,” said Col. William 
Potter. “There is only one way to decide this, and 
that is according to. law. That’s plain enough. The 
child belongs to Col. Bolton, and it is my duty as 
a loyal officer of the government to surrender it, and 
I cheerfully do so. It may be hard for the little girl, 
but its good for the country. Col. Bolton, you 
can take the child. It is a pledge of our devotion to 
the Union.” 

“T thank you,” said Bolton, with sardonic pleas- 
antry. “If the whole North were like you, there’d 
be no use of fighting. I should like to borrow some 
shackles to put on this little girl, for slie looks as if 
she might run away.” . 

“You shall have them,” said the commanding offi- 
cer; and under the Stars and Stripes the shackles 
were put upon the little girl. 

“T won’t endure it,” said Stubbs, and he advanced 
to strike Bolton to the ground. 

“Arrest him, officer of the guard,” said Col. Pot- 
ter, firmly. 

“Don’t touch me,” said Stubbs. 
child’s play.” 

“Tndeed it isn’t,” said Potter. “Im in command. 
These soldiers must obey me, and I will shoot every 
one that dares to rebel. Let the troops fall in at 
once.” 

The drums beat, and almost as by instinct the 
brigade was formed. 

Law and order were bound to prevail. Stubbs was 
too keen not to see it, and too much of a diplomat 
not to yield when he saw there was no hope in op- 
position. Col. Potter had not a particle of fear, 
and his iron will was backed up by an undaunted 
spirit. He would have had Stubbs arrested and shot 
in an hour if he had persisted in any attempt at res- 
cue; and although every soldier was indignant, yet 
such was the force of custom that they submitted to 
the cruel act. 

“Its no use,” said Stubbs to Cupples. “I must 
back down. Common sense has a mighty poor show 
when law and order are on the other side. I must 
swallow my indignation and shout for the Union and 
fall in with the rest. Spite of all, we have to do as 
the world bids, be it ever so foolish or wrong. I 
wasn’t born for a martyr, and so I'll shake hands 
with the powers that be.” . 

“I won't,’ said Cupples. “Bessie shall not be 
taken away.” He made a dash at Bolton and grasped 
Bessie in his arms. But what was the use? He was 
overwhelmed in a moment, flung bleeding upon the 
ground, manacled, and dragged to the guard-house. 

Bolton and Sandy rode triumphantly away with 


“You want to fight 
Grant 


“This is no 


I know it’s the law, but it’s a curse} 


Bessie in their possession. The white flag of truce’ 


went with them and melted in the twilight as they 
disappeared from view. ` 


Scarcely were they gone, when deep thunderswere -` 


heard far away. A dusty messenger came riding in. 
The long roll was sounded. Instantly the battalions 
were in motion. 
night’s march was before the excited troops. Cup- 
ples was released and fell in with his company. Ar- 
dently he longed for battle, that somehow he might 
escape the awful agony that racked him like a fever. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Facts and Fallacies in Regard to the New 
Testament 


When and where do saints obtain their reward ? 


There is no greater fallacy than the Christian faith . 


and theory, alleged to be taught by the New Testa- 
ment, that at death the immortal soul, the real per- 
son, goes to reward or punishment. 
the soul is not taught either in the Old or New Tes- 
tament. ` 

We again call attention to the fact the word “soul,” 
or rather the Hebrew and Greek from which it is 
translated, occurs in the Bible 873 times—768 times 


in the Old Testament, and 105 times in the New Tes- ` 


tament. 

The word rendered “spirit” occurs 827 times— 
442 times in the Old Testament, and 385 times in the 
New Testament. 

Aggregate use of the words “soul” and “spirit” 
1,700 times yet never once do we find either word 
qualified or preceded with the word “ deathless,” 
“immortal,” or “never-dying.” Why? ` 

If Christian doctrin is true, why does the Bible, in 


1,700, times, referring to soul or spirit, never once. 


speak of immortal soul, immortal spirit, never-dying 
soul, never-dying spirit, or use any words that can 
possibly be construed to hav any such meaning? 
These terms abound in sermons,song and hymn-books, 
and exhortations, but are not found in any text in 
the Bible. ` ; 


. The Bible declares beasts hav the same soul and ` 


spirit as in men: “For that which befalléth the sons 
of men befalleth beasts; even one thing befalleth 
them; as the one dieth, so dieth the other: yea they 
hav all one breath, so that a man hath no pre-emi- 


|mence above a beast, for all is vanity. All go unto 


one place, all are of the dust, and all’ turn to dust 
again. Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth 
upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth down- 
ward to the earth?” (Keel. iii, 19-21.) o 
That the same “breath of life” isin all creatures 
is asserted in Genesis. { 
Noah, into the ark, two and two of all flesh wherein 
is the breath of life. And all flesh died that moved 
upon the earth, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of 
beast, and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, and every man. Allin whose nostrils was 


the *breath of life, of all that was in the dry land. 


died ” (Gen. vii, 21, 23). i 

(Translated from the Hebrew word N’shahmah, 
which occurs 24 times in the Old Testament, and is 
translated “breath,” “ wind,” “life of man and ani- 
mals,” “mind,” “intellect.”) 

Beasts and men hav the same soul. 
tribute unto the Lord of the men of war which went 
out to battle one soul of five hundred, both of the 
persons, and of the beeves, and of the asses, and of 
sheep” (Num. xxxi, 28). ! . 

The Bible declares that the soul dies and goes into 
the grave. “ Behold all souls are mine, as the soul 
of the father, so also the soul of the son is mine, the 


soul that sinneth it shall die” (Ezek. xviii, 4). “Let ` 


him know that he which converteth the sinner from 
the error of his way shall save a soul from death, 
and shall hide a multitude of sins” (James v, 20). 


That death is cessation of thought, emotion, and. 


existence is most positivly declared by the Bible, Old 
and New Testament alike. 


ter than a dead lion. For the living know that they 
shall die, but the dead know not anything. Also 
their love, and their hatred, and their envy is now 
perished” (Ecel. ix, 4-6).. 

Christians tell us their mind, their intelligence, 
their thoughts, comprise the immortal past, and can 
not perish. “His breath goeth forth, he returneth 
to his earth, in that very day his thoughts perish” 
(Psalms cxlvi, 4). 

Christians claim the dead in heaven are praising 
the Lord, and denounce Liberals as impious wretches 
because they do not believe every word of God’s holy 
and blessed Bible, in which we read, “The dead 
praise not the Lord, neither any that go down into 
silence ” (Psalms cxv, 17). 

In the thirty-eighth chapter of Isaiah we read of 
Hezekiah, who was sick unto death, and God sent 
him word to set his house in order, for he should die. 
Hezekiah was a most devout and pious man. He had 
walked before the Lord in truth, and with a perfect 
heart, and had done only that which was good in the 
sight of the Lord. If at death he would go to heaven 
and receive his crown, his little jewsharp, and re- 


*Margin, “ The breath of the spirit of life.” 


The tents were struck. A long 


Immortality of © 


“And they went in unto > 


“And levy a ' 


“ For to him that isjoined — 
to all the living there is hope; fcr a living dog is bet- , 
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joice in glory forevermore, surely he should rejoice. 
But the record says: “And Hezekiah weptsore. Then 
came the word of the Lord to Isaiah, saying, Go, and 
say to Hezekiah, Thus saith the Lord, the God of 
David, thy father, I hav seen thy tears: behold, I will 
add unto thy days fifteen years” (Isa. xxxviii, 3-5). 
How did Hezekiah regard being kept out of glory 
fifteen years ? 

.“Behold for peace I had great bitterness; but thou 
hast in love to my soul delivered it from the pit of 
corruption” (Isa. xxxviii, 17). Could he hav said 
this if he had believed that at death he would go to 
heaven? Did God in love to his soul keep him out 
of heaven fifteen years? 

Job says: “ He keepeth back his soul from the pit, 
and his life from perishing by the sword.” “Yea, 
his soul draweth near’ unto the grave, and his 
life to the destroyer” (Job xxxiii, 18, 22). David 

‘was of the same faith. “But God will redeem my 
soul from the power of the grave, for he shall receive 
me” (Ps. xlix, 15). Paul also taught and believed 
his soul at death would go to the grave, not to heav- 
en. “If after the manner of men I hav fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the 
dead rise not? Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die” (1 Cor. xv, 32). ; 

If Paul believed with modern Christians that at 
death his immortal soul—the real Paul—would go to 

_ glory, and only his body go to the grave, he could 

“ not ask what advantage to hav been a Christian, for 

the self-evident answer would be much everyway. 

What matters if there is ever a resurrection or not, 

if you at death can go and enjoy perfect happiness in 
heaven? 

Now comes the vital question, Did Christ die, soul 
and body? Christians claim that Christ was God, 
therefore immortal. Ifimmortal, he could not die. 
All must admit that a dead God is an absurd impos- 
sibility. Christians assert that.‘ Christ is God, but 
that he took on himself our nature. He was both 
human and divine, and died to pay the penalty of 
our sins; none but a God could make atonement, for 
by the sin of Adam death was passed on all men; 
Christ’s body died upon the cross, thus paying the 
penalty of man’s transgressions—all the debt we owe.” 

Which is it that sins—soul or body? . 

If the body sins, then why when the wicked die 
does the body sweetly rest in peace and the poor in- 
nocent soul go to hell’s torments? If the body only 
sins, why do priests and parsons talk so much of 
our poor souls ? 

Is it the soul that sins? Then why did Christsay, 
. “Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut 
it off, and cast them from thee: it is better for thee 
to enter iato life halt or maimed, rather than having 


‘~ two hands or two feet to be cast into everlasting 


fire. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out and 
cast it from thee; it is better to enter into life with 
one eye, rather than having two eyes to be cast into 
hell ?” (Matt. xvii, 8, 9). “For what shall it profit 
a man, if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? or what shall a man giv in exchange for 
his soul ?” (Mark viii, 36, 37). Since it is, then, our 
- souls that sin (“The soul that sinneth it shall die”— 
Ezk. xviii, 20), it is our souls that are doomed to 
death. Christ must make atonement for our soul. 
If the penalty was paid by Christ, then his soul must 
hav died. But, if his soul died, he could not hav 
been God, could not hav been immortal. ©. B. R. . 
‘ an aaia 

The Annual Freethinkers’ Convention.— When 

` and Where to be Held. 

To rae Eprror or Tue Teura Serger, Sir: The 
board of directors of the Cassadaga Lake Free Asso- 
ciation, by a unanimous vote, hav tendered to The 
New York State Freethinkers’ Association their 
grounds and buildings, located on Cassadaga Lake, 
on and in which to hold the Freethinkers’ Annual 
Convention on the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th days of 
September next, free of charge. The executiv com- 
mittee of the Freethinkers’ Association hav accepted 
the generous offer, and the Convention will be held 
on those grounds at the days mentioned. 

These grounds, as you probably know, are located 
in a beautiful grove on the lake above mentioned, 
and are fitted up in fine style. There is erected on 
the grounds an amphitheater, with a seating capac- 
ity for three thousand people. The seats are in a 
semi-circle, one above the other, so that all can hear 
distinctly all that is said from the platform. It is so 
inclosed and roofed over that the audience is pro- 
tected from the inclemency of the weather. 

The grounds are fenced in, so that a proper ad- 
mission fee can be charged at the gates, and every- 
thing is arranged so as to make it a very convenient 
place for a large assembly of people. 

There is one decided advantage our Association 
will gain by holding its annual Convention at this 
place. There are established from nearly every city 
and large town in the United States very cheap 
excursion rates of railroad fare to the great orthodox 
camping grounds on Chautauqua Lake. The Cassa- 
_ daga grounds are in the same vicinity, and the Free- 
thinkers, from all sections of the country, can avail 
themselvs of these already established low rates 
in attending our Convention, 


And another advantage: Mr. Alonso Edwards, 
who has charge of all the hotels on the grounds, has 
agreed to board and lodge all who may attend the 
Convention for one dollar per day. This will save 
our friends hundreds of dollars from what they 
would hav to pay in a large city. 

The Convention will not be so far from Buffalo but 
that the large dailies of that city will giv full reports 
of its proceedings; and the New York Herald has 
already given assurance that it will report the proceed- 
ings as heretofore. 

The association will this year, as it has at all its 
past conventions, invite the Freethinkers of all the 
states and of Canada to meet with it, and thus make 
the Convention a national or international one. It is 
hoped that Freethinkers everywhere will make arrange- 
ments to attend the Convention, and thus make it a 
gathering that will attract the attention of the whole 
country. H. L. GrerN, See. 


l A Remedy for Land Robbery. 

- There are many land thieves-:and rich monopolists 
in this nation who hav robbed the working classes of 
their birthright to land and are grinding them into 
the earth under the heel of half-paid labor, aided by 
all the papers in the nation that their money can con- 
trol, but still the working classes are in the majority, 
and if they so determin they can restore the land to 
its rightful owners, those who need it to cultivate. 
Let the workers, everyone of them, resolve to be men 
rather than slaves to political knaves who make poli- 
tics their trade, and sell their votes to tbe political 
parties that are robbing them. Let them become 
willing to unite and vote together for the common 
good. Let them circulate petitions, or rather, imper- 
ativ commands, to their servants in Congress to en- 
act the following laws, namely: A law that no more 
land shall ever be given to, schools, colleges, churches, 
railroads, or any other corporations. Secondly, a 
law that no man shall ever hereafter come into legal 
possession by purchase, will, or bequest, of more land 
than he and his own family can cultivate—say sev- 
enty-five acres, more or less as may be decided best, 
but not more than one hundred acres. Third, a law 
that every landless man who will settle on and culti- 
vate it shall hav one such farm lot by paying, at most, 
only the expense of surveying and fixing the bounds. 
Fourth, a law that when a man has selected such a 
lot it shall forever remain inalienable to him and his 
family, and never be taken from them for debt. 
Fifth, a law that when a large landholder dies each 
of his heirs may take one such farm lot, and the bal- 
ance returned to the government for the price he 
gave for it, or sold at auction in farm lots only to 
landless men. Sixth, a law requiring of every rail- 
road company that owns tracts of land not needed 
for positiv use of their roads to set a price on the 
surplus land, and the government shall either buy 
the land or tax it at the company’s prices. 

The moment these laws are enacted land will hav 
no more price than sunlight, air, or water. Specula- 
tion in land, which should never hav had an exist- 
ence any more than speculation in air, will be killed 
at once, and every industrious family will hav it in 
their power to own a farm and be assured that the 
elements and laws of nature will permit of having a 
comfortable living; and as thousands now trampled 
under the heel of capital will run to farming, the 
thousands who remain can stand up like men, set a 
price on their own labor, and receive pay enough to 
liv comfortably and be men instead of slaves. 

Berlin, N. J. J. HACKER. 


. — or 
Neither Francis nor Boyd was Junius. 


To tae Eprror or Tae Tror Serexer, Sir: A 
complete refutation of the claim that Hugh Boyd 
was Junius will be found in the “Preliminary Essay ” 
of Woodfall’s “Junius,” 1813. Boyd was taxed by 
the bookseller Almon in 1769 with writing the Junius 
Letters, because of a fancied resemblance of his 
handwriting to that of Junius; ‘whereupon he 
changed color and said: “The similitude of hand- 
writing is not a conclusiv fact.” But there was, in 
fact, no similitude in the handwriting of the two, as 
Woodfall well knew, being the publisher of the Let- 
ters of Junius and familiar also with Boyd’s hand- 
writing. And some years later he told Amon that 
Boyd was not the author of the letters. There is 
nothing whatever to support the claim of Boyd. He 
was an imitator of Junius, and guilty sometimes of 
plagiarizing his metaphors. And, as an offset to his 
blushing evasion when taxed with being Junius, he 
was vain enough to iduce his wife once or twice to 
challenge him with having written the letters. But 
aside from the total want of evidence in favor of 
Boyd, asingle circumstance bars the claim on his be- 
half. In 1772, when the work of Junius was ended, 
Boyd had been suffering extreme pecuniary distress 
for about two years, and was driven to Ireland to 
egcape arrest. Now, at the beginning of that very 
year, Junius was refusing to accept half the profits 
that were to be realized from the sale of an au- 
thorized edition of his letters. This fact was not 
publicly known until 1812, when Woodfall’s son pub- 
lished the private letters of Junius to his father. In 
the letter of March 5, 1772, Junius says: 


t 


on 


“What you say about the profits is ‘very handsome. I 
like to deal with such men. As for myself, be assweđ that I 
am far above all pecuniary views. Make the most ot it there- 
fore, and let all your views in life be directed to a solid, how- 
ever moderate, independence. Without it no man can be 
happy, nor even honest.” 

Woodfall emphatically:denied that Boyd was the 
author of the letters, and at the same time confessed 
that he did not know who Junius was. Any other 
person competent to write the letters, except Thomas 
Paine, could not hav escaped discovery at the time. 

The ablest argument in favor of Philip Francis 
was recently made by Mr. Lecky in Vol. IIT, of his 
“ History of England in the 18th Century.” I an- 
swered it in a brief article in the New York Sun, 
August 9, 1882; and the editor's own opinion was in- 
dicated by adding to my own heading this: “The 
real Junius was Thomas Paine.” W. H. Borr, 

Washington, D. C.; March 22, 1884. 
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Mr. Chamberlain Visits the Monument. 


My Drar Evoens: I cannot refrain from writing to 
tell you of my great gratification at the way in which 
you and your associates of the Bennett Monument 
Committee hav acquitted yourselvs of your task. 
When I learned from Tae Trura Serxer that the 
monument was completed, I determined to make a 
pilgrimage to it the first pleasant Sunday. Accord- 
ingly, last Sunday I had Professor Rawson to dine 
with me, and in the afternoon we went together to 
Greenwood. I am sure that Mr. Rawson was as much 
pleased as I, and I can only say my satisfaction was 
complete. We agreed that the Bennett Monument 
was of great merit and value. Solid and rich, bold 
and prominent, without being meretricious or ob- 
strusiv, large and commanding, yet perfectly chaste 
and elegant, its grand and harmonious proportions 
attract the passer-by and compel attention, while its 
broad, polished sides tell a story of a sublime char- 
acter and a glorious triumph. 

Not the least worthy part of your work was the 
choice of the sentiments you culled from the abund- 
ance of his writings to exemplify his character and 
to perpetuate his thought. There is a peculiar ap- 
propriateness in the lines from his letter to Tue Trura 
SEEKER family on reaching home after his Round-the- 
World tour: 

“I believe in the eternal powers and principles of nature, in 
the superiority of good lives, in acts of kindness toward our 
fellow-beings, and in efforts to spread the light of truth over 
the dark spots of the earth.” 

And standing before that shrine, and reading again 
those beautiful and pathetic words already firmly 
fixed in my memory, I could not but feel that though 
in this life he borrowed no trouble about a future 
existence, yet in some way and somewhere he was at 
that moment conscious of the superiority of his good 
life over the lives of his mean persecutors, and that 
he was happy in the remembrance of the efforts he 
mude to spread the light of truth over the dark spots 
of the earth. His was a life of deed and not of 
creed, yet while his works exceeded his beliefs, he 
bequeathed to the world in this short paragraph a 


| creed of unsurpassed grandeur. 


The work of the artist who engraved the epitaph 
and inscriptions is to be praised. They are all clear 
and plainly legible, and the paths conduct the way- 
farer within easy reading distance of them all. Thus 
in death our hero will not cease to be “the teacher 
of multitudes,” and his spirit will go marching on, 
while the form of his countenance will be preserved 
by the lifelike and wonderfully real portrait in endur- 
ing bronze which adorns the front of the monument. 
To merit such an epitaph as is written on this stone 
is indeed a proud distinction. Its writer has proved 
himself to be one of the most faithful of friends by a 
steadfast devotion throughout. Well I remember the 
sadness and desolation with which he and I, together 
with that grand old philanthropist, Dr. Foote, turned 
away from the new-made grave a year ago, and well 
I remember how he then said, “The old lion is dead, 
but he has left lots of whelps;” and when I went last 
Sunday and read upon this stone that our friend 
“though dead still speaks to us, and asks that we 
continue the work he left unfinished,” I could hear 
in my imagination the young lions all over the world 
ery responsiv, We will continue the work! And that 
work shall] go on till the last fetters of-superstition 
are stricken from the last slave of ecclesiasticism. 

Yes, friend Eugene, what your committee has 
wrought will stand, long after we are passed away, a 
lesson and a warning-—a lesson that dishonesty, 
though invested with apparently irresistible power, 
shall yet be vanquished by truth and integrity, and 
a warning to those who corruptly trifle away sacred 
rights of which they should be the guardians and 
protectors. 

“ When the innocent is convicted 
The court is condemned.” 

The one thousand friends who hav done this work 
of love through you hav done well, and each may 
cherish a feeling of pride that he was of that number. 
May the monument stand forever to emphasize and 
enforce the great idea that in this country ecclesias- 
tical fanaticism shall not lead the people captiv. 

Your friend, Ep. W. CHAMBERLAIN, 

New York, March 19, 1884. 
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In the state of New York we hav more to fear in 

this matter from the Catholics than from the Protest- 
ants, but in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, in fact, 
in all the New England and some of the Middle and 
Western states, the disciples of Calvin hav as long 
arms and large hands as the papal-toe kissers. And 
even in New York the Protestants hav sneaked in 
and share with the Catholics the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually given by our legislators to 
religious grist-mills. Their share amounts only to 
the crumbs from the Irish table, still they take them 
all the same as the Lord’s bounty. 
_ If Congress shall take to itself power to divide the 
surplus revenue among the states and territories, 
the least that should be done will be to copy sections 
two and three of the Illinois constitution of 1870, 
relating to education: 
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2. All lands, moneys, or other property, donated, granted, 
or received for school, college, seminary, or university pur- 
poses, and the funds thereof shall. be faithfully applied to the 
objects for which such gifts or grants were made. ; 

3. Neither the general assembly, nor any county, city, town. 
township, school district, or other public corporation, shall 
ever make any appropriation, or pay from any public fund 
whatever, anything in aid of any church or sectarian purpose, 
or to help support or sustain any school, academy, seminary, 
college, university, or other literary or scientific institution, 
controled by any church or sectarian denomination whatever, 
nor shall any grant or donation of any-land, money, or other 
personal property ever be made by the state, or any such 
public corporation, to any church, or for any sectarian purpose. 


A Disguised Steal. 


A bill has been reported by the Senate Committee 
on Education which proposes to divide among the 
several states and territories and the District of 
Columbia some fifty or sixty millions of the surplus 

„revenue to be used for educational purposes. The 
money is to be divided in proportion to the illiteracy 
of the population of the various states. This means 
to giv it mainly to the old slave states, the hot-bed 
of Christianity and ignorance, where the colored peo- 
ple and “ poor white trash ” are presumptivly unable 
to read and write. 

The national convention of educators held last 
August at Louisville, Ky., discussing this proposed 
eleemosynary act, agreed that the division ought to 
be made, but without restrictions. The resolution was 
only mildly opposed by Northern members, and was 

`. unitedly supported and voted for by the Southern 
members. 

On the face of it this bill appears to be good—that 
is, if the United States has any right to interfere in 
the education of the children of the states. But there 
is a bigger nigger in the fence than any on the plan- 
tations of the Carolinas. To anyone not conversant 
with Christian trickery it might appear that “ with- 
out restriction ” meant only to giv the state leave to 
squander this commcn school fund and steal it, as 
was notoriously done in ante-bellum days, when the 
negro was not to be the recipient of education, and 
as has lately been done by the bourbons of Virginia, 
who diverted a million and a quarter from the school 
fund. 

But the blackest individual in the dividing obsta- 
cle ie, as usual, the Christian church. Senator Blair, 
the introducer of one of the bills, and the chief 
mover in the matter, is a tooter for New England 
Puritanism. He comesfrom New Hampshire, a state 
that. yet excludes Catholics from office, and is stern 
in his orthodoxy and a firm believer in the divine 
right of the church to rule everything. The Chris- 
tian objection to having the disposition of the funds 
restricted by Congress to secular purposes, springs 
from the church’s penchant for stealing from the 
state to support her own institutions. The pious 
never scruple at taking anything in the line of char- 
ity, and will fight for a testator’s estate and take it all, 
even if it leaves his wife and children penniless. 
They are always on the lookout for dishonest advan- 
tages, as in the case of Girard College, and other 
educational institutions Christianized by them. But 
in none of the bills introduced are there any material 
restricting clauses, and yet considering the roguish 
channels through which the money must go, there 
needs to be several sharp restrictions to prevent fraud. 

Among the restrictions that should be provided, if 
this money is to be parceled out, are that no state, 
territory, nor the District of Columbia should receive 
any portion of the money wherein by provision of 
law the state or territory givs, or any county, town, 
township, city, school district, or any municipal cor- 
poration, can giv, any money or property to establish, 
aid, or maintain any sectarian schools, university, 
colege, academy, seminary, place of public or private 
instruction, or any sectarian institutions whatever. 
And the secretary of the treasury should be required 
to ascertain this fact before paying any of the money 
to the states or territories, or to the District of Co- 
lumbia. Further, such money should be withheld 
from any state or territory in which equal education 
for all, white or colored, male or female, is not pro- 
provided inall the educational institutions supported 
in whole or in part by the state. 


Let provisions like the above be inserted in the 
donating bill, but let them be more rigorously en- 


her chiefest city the officérs allow water taxes to be 
abated in favor of Catholic schools and churches. 
This is brought about through the sneaking fear the 
politicians of both parties hav of the Irish vote. 

The colored children of the South form a large 
proportion of the illiterate, and some restricting 
clauses must be inserted for their benefit. If the 
officers of the states are allowed to divide the funds 
at their own pleasure, in the states maintaining 
separate schools the colored people will be left out 
in the cold. For them justice must be enforced, not 
merely made possible. Ifthe states want to use the 
money, they should guarantee its benefits shall be 
shared impartially. For ourselvs, we do not see 
how Congress can constitutionally divide this money. 
But nowadays the strict construction of the Consti- 
tution is the last thing thought of by our legislators. 
and if this money is to be given it should not be used 
for sectarian purposes. This much Congress owes 
to the people of a secular republic, who, however 
much they may respect religion in the abstract, dc 
not want to pay for overthrowing the government 
by educating the adherents of an alien despot. 


The Older Religion. 

The St. Catherine Evening Journal says that at the 
last meeting of the Victoria Philosophical Institute, 
of India, a paper was read by the Rev. R. C. Collins, 
M.A., on “Buddhism in Relation to Christianity.” 
According to Mr. Collins, “who long resided in In- 
dia and thoroughly investigated the subject, a relig- 
ous poem was written in India about a thousand 
years ago, in which the events in the life of Christ 
are ascribed to the God Crishna. His belief is that 
the story of Christ reached India some time before 
this epic was written, and that there is abundance 
of proof that the story of the God Crishna is paro- 
died from the history of Christ.” Those who take 
stock in Mr. Collins and his belief will find themselvs 
egregiously imposed upon. The trick is old, and 
long since exposed. Some missionaries hav even 
gone so far as to claim that Crishna is the corrupted 
name of Christ, but it so happens that Crishna is a 
Sanskrit word, meaning “the dark god,” or “the 
black god,” while Christ is a title, from the Greek, 
meaning “the anointed,” or “the messiah.” The 
worship of Crishna was practiced in the time of Al- 
exander the Great (330 B.0.). According to Profes- 
sor Monier Williams, Crishna was deified about the 
fourth century s.c. Edward Moor (author of “ Hindoo 
Pantheon” and “Oriental Fragments”) regards as 
“ very certain things” that both the name of Crishna 
and the general outline of his history were long an- 
terior to the birth of Christ, and probably extended 
to the time of Homer, nearly nine hundred years be- 
fore Christ. In “Asiatic Researches” it is stated 
that in the Sanskrit Dictionary, compiled more than 
two thousand years ago, we hav the whole story of 
Crighna, the incarnate deity, born of a virgin, and 
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forced than is done in Illinois at present, where in 
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miraculously escaping in his infancy from Kansa, the 


reigning monarch of the country. The Rev. J. B. S. 7 


Carwithen, 2 “Brampton lecturer,” bears testimony 
almost identical with that of Edward Moor, and adds 
that the knowledge of the priority of Crishna is not 
derived from Hindoo records alone. 
and Strabo assert that Crishna was anciently wor- 
shiped at Mathura, on the river Jumna, where he is 
worshiped at this day. Strabo wrote about the time 
Christ is alleged to hav lived, and Arrian some hun- 
dred years later. Columns of proof of the. priority 


of Crishna could be adduced, against which the . 


Rev. Mr. Collins and his belief can make no head- 
way. There can be no more doubt that Christ fol- 


lowed Crishna by several hundred years than that 


both were the central points of mythology, and not 


the saviors their followers claim. o 
ee 3 


Heterophemy. 
Some time ago a story was started that at Jenkin- 


town, Ps., a carpenter had been stricken dead for ` 


blasphemy at a dinner at a hotel in that place. Sev- 


eral friends sent us copies of papers containing the - 


account, with requests that we investigate, which we 
proceeded to do, but thus far hav received no an- 
swers to the letters written to Jenkintown. How- 


ever, the religious papers were more successful, and -` 


hereafter when this story is repeated, Freethinkers 
can nail it as a lie on the authority of the New York. 
Independent, which, after being gullible enough to 
print the yarn, was obliged to apologize in these 


.words in its issue of February 14th: 
‘We copied from one of the New York daily papers last ` 


week portions of a telegram purporting to giv the particulars 
of a dinner given at a hotel in Philadelphia, at which, it was 
alleged, profane and other improper language was indulged in, 


and intoxicating drinks freely used by those present. It is” 


now claimed, as we hear from reliable sources, that there was 
no improper conduct or improper language used at this din- 
ner by anyone present, and that the whole story, as published 
in our columns and in many other papers, was greatly exag- 
gerated, if not entirely erroneous. We are glad to hear this, 


and very much regret that, while no names or other personal . - 


allusions were given in our columns, we were led, even by 
the highly respectable source from which our information was 
obtained, to giv currency to the statements spoken of.” 


Where the story started we do not know, but it 


may hav been manufactured by some pious fool from 


a similar one that. has been going the.rounds in .. 


England. The transatlantic prototype is— 
“A TERRIBLE WARNING. 
“ A Portsmouth correspondent sends the following: A few 
days since a private in the Hampshire Regiment invoked in a 


profane manner the name of the Deity by making use of the. 


phrase, ‘God strike me blind!’ He afterward felt drowsy, and 
stretched himself on his bed; but when he attempted to open 
his eyes he found that he could not do so, and he has since 
been wholly deprived of the use of his eyes. He was conveyed 
to the Haslar Military Hospital, where he remains.” 


The sequel to this was furnished by the National 
Reformer of January 27th. It is in the form of a let- - 
ter from the principal of the Haslar Military Hospi- — — 
tal, directed to one of Mr. Bradlaugh’s correspond- 


ents. The principal says: 

“There is no truth whatever in the statement, and. the lad 
who is supposed to hay sworn never swore at all. He has a 
weak right eye; it was slightly inflamed—the result of cold— 
but he is now quite well. He is very indignant and hurt at 
the statement, and if he did swear he is not blind.” 


As long as Christians resort to such miserable 


tricks they must suffer the mortification of exposure. — 


Cook and the New Creed. 


The religious press is beginning to find Cook out. 


So long as he confined his lying to the Infidels, the 
Independent patted him on the back and made much 
of him, as the man destined to overthrow scientific 
skepticism by attacking the philosophers on their 
own ground. Now that Mr. Cook has denounced 


the new Congregational creed as being too easy on ` 


the deniers of theological Christianity, that eminent 
journal finds out that he isa “high-sounding Cæsar,” 
as fallible as other sinners, if not a little more so. 


“Tf this is to be. his gait,” it says, “he will lose, and: 


deserve to lose, both his influence and the power-to 
exert it. He puts himself in the position of a hot 
partisan; he strikes out recklessly;” and concludes 


by more than intimating that Mr. Cook is not worth ° 


refuting. We may he sorry for the Independent, but 
for its previous landations of the Boston charlatan 
it richly deserves all the tortures he can inflict upon 
it. Besides, if Christianity be true, Cook is right. 
There is no probation after death, and all the escha- 
tologists in the world cannot take from hell its ter- 
rors. Ifthere be no place of torment there can be 


Both Arrian . 
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` grown, that the Italian government found it necessary 


“lege is owned by Italians, and it is no part of the du- 


- to the Freethought movement in New Zealand. Nine Free- 
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no abode of bliss. This is plain to the most casual 


able benefits of a national and unsectarian education by refus- 
reader of the New Testament. 


ing to furnish the means for the erection of a sufficient nuni- : : 41: : : 
ber of school buildings in Chicago; and glorious revealings, millions of stars, infinit palaces 


Wuerzas, Thereby over 35,000 children are driven to sec- | Of light and glory, in the measureless realms of night, 
tarian schools in which they are inoculated with principles and | and in the bosom of the flower, in the hard rock, in 
ideas that are in direct opposition to those whereon our re- }the dancing foam of the sea, in the weed that tosses 
public rests; be it : : g ; 

Resolved, That we, the citizens of Chicago in mass meeting on. sa i ee aa the bending Brass what woudrous 
assembled, demand that our common council make appropri- | Wea th of life is ever flaming to our eyes; and 80 BCl- 
ations for the erection of as many new schoolhouses in Chi-|ence, Memnon-like, is bursting forth with musi¢ on 
cago as will meet the requirements of the people; that.we view | our way, as eternally new dawns flash upon its mar- 

ble lips. Ah, science may seem cold to some, but 


with suspicion and disapproval the attempts of the finance 
itt f i i 5,000, . . ° 
committee of our city council to reduce the sum of $325,000, she throbs with life; and when once the world is 


the latter sum being insufficient to meet existing wants for b 
school purposes; that we also look with strong disapproval on | given wholly to her guidance, and adopts the severe 
the actual truckling of our city council to the un-American and | limits of her methods and knowledge, then will be 


insidious encroachments of the Catholic church, and that we | heard the sweetest songs: then, then will be enjoyed 
also express our suspicion of the political aims and tenden- th t- noble frit po 7 a 
cies of ambitious citizens in subjecting American educational | the Most noble irults. — Lucifer. 


institutions to influences emanating from Rome. 


vast enthusiasms, wonderful impulses. Look at its 


. a mamma 
l Our Cat’s-paw President. 
So powerful had the Propaganda College of Rome 


in 1873 to confiscate the property of that institu- 
tion, selling it, and applying the proceeds to the pur- 
chase of. Italian bonds, the interest on which would 
be paid to the church. The sale was stopped by the 
church appealing to the courts of Italy, but the 
decision having been given in favor of the govern- 
ment, it is now to be proceeded with. The Propa- 
ganda College is the bureau that has charge of the 
missionary work of the Catholic church. It is made 
up of colleges, each having some particular country 
to debauch. Cardinal McCloskey asked President 
Arthur to instruct the United States minister to 
Italy, Mr. W. W. Astor, to beseech the Italian 
government to exempt the American College from 
this propaganda sale. 

This has been done. Mr. Arthur requested Sec- 
retary Frelinghuysen to order Minister Astor to 
represent to the government of Italy that the United 
States would like it if the American College was 
allowed to remain in the hands of the church. 

Now the people of the United States would like 
to know by what authority President Arthur has in- 
terfered in a matter exclusivly between the Italian 
government and Italian citizens. The American Col- 


-a 
A Correction. 


To rae Enrror or Tur Trora Seeker, Sir: Allow 
me to correct an error which has crept into your re- 
port of my testimony in a civil suit in Toronto. I 
did not say that I believed that if there be a future 
state its rewards or punishments for acts in this life 
would be eternal. This,in my opinion, would be 
simply the brutal belief in bell and in heaven where 
the many endure eternal misery and the few enjoy 
. Ep. FARRELL.—The word grandmother occurs in % Timothy, | eternal bliss. I as solemnly protest against. having 
i,5. Huldah the prophetess . . . dwelt in Jerusalem in| made such a statement as I do against this revolting 
the college (2 Kings, xxii, 14). But‘ college” means in this | þelief. I simply stated that, in my opinion, the Te- 
case, “second court.” And Moses called . . . -thesons of} sulis of all actions, good or bad, would be eternal; 
Uzziel, the uncle of Aaron (Lev. x, 4). ihat having come to tell the truth, my oath on the 
Bible would be binding on my conscience, and that 
the latter was, to me, the highest tribunal. 
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To Correspondents. 
J. H. 8.—The longest verse in the Bible is Esther viii, 9. 
Benepict.—We do not publish anonymous communications. 


Brotuer Seaver falls into error in assuming that “J. W. S.” 
meant to attack him in these columns. ‘J. W. S.” only for- 
warded tous the MS. of his reply to Mr. Seaver, a part of 
which that worthy editor did not print. 


Martin NewLm.—Yes, the Oneida Community is a Christian 
institution. You know the primitiv Christians were commun- ; 3 
ists, and Noyes, the founder of the Oneida brother and sister- In justise to all concerned, I will add that it was 
hood, was very religious, as are nearly all his followers. In-]® piece of chicanery, which, in anything but respect- 
deed, only on a religious basis could people be induced to|ful terms, challenged my testimony, and that the 
remain in such unnatural social relations as formerly obtained | judge, on the other hand, did not hesitate for a mo- 
at Oneida. ment to rule that my testimony should be admitted. 
Requesting you to insert this letter into your col- 


umns, I am yours respectfully, B. MarovsE. 
so 


As to Money. 


As a Greenbacker, I was much interested in the 
article on money ina late issue of Tux Trura SEFKER, 
by our mutual friend, Stephen Pearl Andrews. For 
this clear statement of the money problem in terms 
of Universology, Mr. Andrews is entitled, and will 
doubtless receive, the thanks of all sincere currency 
reformers. I must, however, take exception to two 
things in this article. One is his undervaluation of 
the legal tender feature of fiat or natural money; and 
the other is his omission to state the true grounds on 
which national or fiat money is based, and the one 


ties of a president of the United States to protect 
Italian citizens in an Italian city, especially when 
those citizens are engaged in a work that the govern- |. 
ment regards as dangerous to its own well-being. 

Mr. Arthur will be disappointed if he expects that 
he can pull chestnuts out of the fire without getting 
singed. The votes he will gain by this unwarranted 
proceeding will be more than offset by the loss of the 
confidence the people had in him. And Mr. Arthur 
can ill afford to spare even one strong point. 


rr 


Book Notices. 


HORSES, THEIR FEED AND THEIR Feer. A Manual of Horse 
Hygiene. By C. E. Page, M.D. Price, 50 cents in pa- 
per; 75 cents in cloth. Orders filled from this office. 


We gave a notice to this book several weeks ago. 
Since then it has run through the edition, and been 
revised and much enlarged. A number of portraits 
of celebrated horses hav also been added, which, 
showing the improvement that can be made by care- 
ful training, will no doubt be appreciated by the 
|rearers of horses. As was before set forth, the author 
of this book has radical views on the subject of 
horses, but the publishers of the book assure its pur- 
chasers that they need hav no fear of testing his 
theories, as they are in receipt of many letters from 


The Monument Fund. 


At the last acknowledgment there was needed 
$76.38. Since then we hav received the following 
sums from the persons named: 


Jno. Engstrom, ` -$2 00 B. F. Wardwell, $ 50 s : more than any other, that he has mentioned that 
_M. F. Dean, 50 Wm. Fray, 1 00 rane H hav done so and found his suggestions compels that absolute confidence which is essential 
Wn. Smith, 100 Mrs. Lizzie Fray, 1 A invaiuabie. to money. 
O. Dutcher, | 100 Mrs. H. O. Kinney, 3 —— ae 
. H. H Timby, 100 Ben Whaley, 109) Bisre MYTHS AND THEM PARALLELS IN OTHER RELIGIONS. I refer to that feature of the treasury note that 
Reuben Alworth, 100 Wn, Flett, 5) Large octavo. Nearly six hundred pages. Third edition; | makes it receivable by the government for taxes and 
Martha B., Alworth, 100 Chas. McDorman, 5 v0 revised and enlarged. Price reduced to $8. Sold at this | for all debts due to it, thus making their redemption 
f Poter f. Spencer, l o aeo. X Hill, i E offlee. absolutely certain 
Jno. Riggi m. Brown, cO : 4 ‘ 
FW. Cheney, 100 W. W. Webb, 50| The advertisment of this volume, on another page,| The “confidence ” that supported the paper money 


shows what it is and what is thought of it by the|of the Revolution and of the Rebellion (for no other 
press. We will only add here the opinion of the}money is available in revolutions). was that inspired 
Boston Commonweallh upon its conclusivness. “It is} by the hope that the cause would win and the mone 
useless,” says that high literary authority, “in the|be redeemed. The “confidence” that floated the 
light thrown upon the matter throughout the pages|later system of representativ paper money was the 
of this book, to argue that the Bible must be of spe- | fallacious belief in the security of specie basis, both 
cial divine origin because of its contents, for here we | of which were delusions and snares, as “ promises to 
hav evidence upon evidence that there is no myth, | pay” so frequently are. i 
legend, supernatural occurrence, doctrin, rite, or| But when a strong and stable government issues 
ceremony recorded in the Bible which cannot be par- | its own notes, based on a promis to receive, there can 
alleled in some ancient record centuries older than | be nothing more safe, not even gold. 
the page on which the same thing is narrated in the| Three times in great emergencies the United 
Hebrew and Christian scriptures. If the existence | States has issued such treasury notes, as did also 
of such and such things in the Bible is to be accept- | many of the colonies; and in no case were they ever 
ed as proof that the Bible is of special divine origin, | depreciated, but on the contrary, were always at a 
then the existence of the like things in other ancient | premium. s 
books of the world must be accepted as proof that| My other exception is that the Jegal tender footing 
they also are of special divine origin. If not, why | of fiat or national money is not estimated at its right 
not? Like effects must everywhere, and at all times, | value. It has an importance and a function other 
come from like causes. We confess we are curious|and greater than that mentioned by Mr. Andrews. 
as to how the orthodoxies of the Christian world will} A fact from our own financial history wil] illus- 
greet this book. We more than suspect that they | trate this better than any argument can. It is, that 
will not greet it at all, but will be content to pass it the first issues of greenbacks in 1862, which were 
by in fearful silence.” made a full legal tender, were never in the darkest 
hours of the nation’s struggle depreciated, and are 
to-day quoted at $1.33, while the Jater issues with 
ee pone Sees o Uhiveraology. aay emne d the “exception clause ” did subsequently greatly de- 
33 Clinton Place. Price, 25 cents. For sale at this ofice. preciate, and only because they were not receivable 


: $ ` | for duties and taxes; that is to say, the money was 
Would that every man and woman in this land | not 5 full legal tender, equal to gold, but was dis- 


os and oue read this ae nr tea hovored from it inception by its creators. 

nto its thirty-nine pages are crowded a multitude of!  wWith these two exceptions I fully indorse Mr. An- 

pregnant truths, and every line flashes with a jewel | aqrowes's article, although couched in terms in which 

of thought. Mr. Putnam stends to-day in the fore- I hay not Deen aocastomed tó think 

most rank of the scientific apostles of liberty, and it À Hoan B. Brow 

is this fact which eauses us to be amazed at the ded- : i 

ication of this brain-child of his to Charles Watts, Fite , 

who certainly is anything but a loyal, consistent, and Wait a Little Yet. 

courageous defender of the rights of man. He is,| Will Mr. Greene and other friends who hav writ- 

rather, the F. E. Abbot of England. ten for Tue Truru SerKer in regard to Spiritualism, 
This error in judgment aside, S. P. Putnam’s|and are expecting replies to the articles from El- 

“Problem of the Universe” is almost perfect. We| mina, please wait till she goes and sees something of 

quote its closing sentences: “In adopting science we | the phenomena, if she is so lucky as to hav meara 

do not destroy idealism, for science is eminently | enough sent to warrant the taking of the proj osed 

ideal, forward-looking, and progressiv. It creates |trip? ELMINA, 


The deficienoy now existing is $5458. We hav 
heard nothing from the cemetery authorities, and 
appearances therefore indicate that they hav con- 
cluded to gracefully submit to the inevitable. 
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Editorial Notes. 


J. E. Remssure reached Kansas March 24th. During his 
winter tour he traveled eight thousand five hundred miles and 
delivered one hundred and twelve lectures. 


C. B. Ruyyorps has accepted an invitation to lecture on 
four Sundays in Pittsburgh, Pa., viz. April 13th, 20th, 27th, 
and May 4th. On his way he will lecture at Richburg, N. Y., 
the 10th and 11th. He would like engagements for week day 
evenings in any place within reach of Pittsburgh, and will ac- 
cept calls on short notice and at low rates. We cordially re- 
commend him to the Leagues and societies, as everywhere he 
works for organization and will help to strengthen the socie- 
ties engaging him. His address is Box 104, North Parma, 
New York. 


Tuere are strong Freethought societies at Dunnedin, Well- 
ington, Wanganui, Nelson, Christ Church, and Auckland, New 
Zealand, and younger bodies at Picton, Napier, Palmerston, 
Taranake, Helenville. Our correspondent says that the un- 
constitutional act of the fettered thought people in the House 
of Commons in England in preventing Bradlaugh from taking 
his legal seat in the house, and the unjust imprisonment of 
Messrs. Foote, Ramsey, and Kemp, hav given great impetus 


THE PROBLEM or THE UNIVERSE AND Its Screntirc SOLUTION; 


thought associations hav been formed last year through the 
above causes, and some others are under way. He adds that 
the little Freethinker is well supported since the unjust sen- 
tence, not for its intrinsic merit, but for the sturdy work it is 
doing in exposing the frauds of the church corporations. 


Tue following resolutions were adopted by the Chicago Lib- 
eral League on Sunday, the 23d: 


Wauennas, The primary object of a republican people must 
be the universal education of their citizens, the latter being 
the strongest mainstay and securest safeguard of the perpetu- 
ity of self-government; and 

Wuenrnas, In utter disregard of this indisputable truth and 
of the fact that the framers of our Constitution hav made 
ample provision for the establishment of a perfect public 
school system for all on a secular basis, our city administrators 
are now depriving more than 40,000 children of the incalcul- 
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etter fram friend. 


> Davis, MrcH., March 16, 1884. 
. Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $5, for my subscription to THE 
TRUTH SEEKER. Iam the only one that takes your paper at 
this office, and although I can ill afford to take it I am bound 
it shall be represented here as long as I can pay for it. I know 
of some wealthy men around here who claim to be Liberals, 
and take no Liberal paper at all, but borrow them when they 
can. If all Infidels were like them there would be no Liberal 
papers or books circulated, and Freethought would soon be a 
‘thing of the past. Isay, Shame cn such Liberals! They are 

enough to bring the blush to the cheek of a brass monkey. 
J. I. PETTIBONE. 


Srewantsvinte, Mo., March 15, 1884. 
Mr. Enrror: Your noble paper reaches me regularly, and 
affords me great pleasure in reading its columns. I am a 
hotel-keeper, and do not believe in gods, ghosts, devils, or hell, 
or any of those Munchausen stories in the Bible. But I do 
believe in all that which is good, reasonable, and right. For 
thirty years I was among the priest-ridden, superstitious howl- 
ers after imaginary beings above the clouds, but by mixing 
with the different classes of men I hav outgrown those myth- 
ical notions, and look back and shudder to think what a poor 
fool I hav been. i 
Inclosed please find $1, for which send me “Crimes of 
Preachers” and some of Remsburg’s ‘‘ False Claims.” 
‘ _ S. N. BRADFORD. 


Paro, Iowa, March 20, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: As you are receiving letters from almost every 
place but this, I thought that a few lines would not. come 
amiss, as I seem to be left almost alone now, as you will see 
by what as taken place here in the last year. Three good Lib- 
ernls hav passed away since last spring, but there is one in 
particular that I wish to speak of, and that is Doctor H. G. 
Fish, who die Octoher 9, 1883. He was in his seventy-second 
year, and had been a Liberal ever since I became acquainted 
with him. It was he that lonned me Tut TRUTH Srzxen that 
opened my eyes, He was a trne man, and never flinched from 
what he thought was trne and right, He died as he had lived, 
and passed away as peaceful as a child. I see by his books 
and pamphlets he has left, that cost a good many dollars, 
he was the first man that took Taz TRUTH SEEKER in this part 
of the country. I think that I am the only one that takes it 
here now. Some hav moved to other states and places, and 
others gone back to mother earth. I still like your paper, but 
it has seemed to me that there was a link missing ever since 
Brother Bennett died. J. STRATFORD. 


Brooxvintiz, KAN., March 10, 1884, 

Mr. Eptror: I will herein send $3 for 1884. And now that 
ja settled, I propose to afflict you with a few words of blarney 
and business. Before I proceed, however, allow. me to make 
you acquainted with a rough, tough, old soldier, not Major 
Bagstock, though, neither was I ever a soldier of the cross, but 
simply one of the rank and file of the Union Army during the 
Rebellion. After graduating at a backwoods country school- 
house. at the age of seventeen, in the venr of their Lord, 1861, 
I volunteered to go and fight Jeff Davis. My motiv was 
patriotism, plus thirteen dollars per month, while the chaplain 
received the rank and pay of first lieutenant. Being young 
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lies moldering beneath its shadow, I thought I could not do 


less than approbate these brief, wise, truthful, and apt selec- 
tions for the monument, where they are now engraven on the 
erected column as an eternal reminder to the passing throng 
of the greatness of the man and the cruelties of his persecu- 
tors. 

And now, friend Macdonald, you hav told us of the trou- 
ble and additional expense that this same Christian church, 
through their dupes, hav caused the committee in the erection 
of this plain and telling monument, and that they hav even 
gone so far as to intimate that if the Monument Committee 
did not back down the Cemetery Board would hav to in- 


and inexperienced at the time, T failed to see any practical 
value to the government or the armv in the use of these old 
barnacles, who, taken as the whole lot together, commanded a 

smaller share of the respect of the army than the cooks and 
' mule-drivers. - 

Now for Tut TRUTH Srexer. I'll say right here that we call 
it the best that we hav got on the shelf. and in regard to the 
editor, I'll say that when he assumed command my feelings 
were somewhat akin to those of Tim Linkinwater at the time 
Nicholas Nickleby dipped his pen into the inkstand and 
plunged into the books of Cheeryble Brothers, and am glad to 
say, like honest old Tim, that he'll do. 


Yours truly, Newton MrrcHen. 


Fresno Crry, Feb, 26, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: In your paper for February 16th, page 104, 
there are five questions, the second of which referred to the 
tariff question. Let me state a few points, and ask a question 
or two, on that subject. 1, Ifthere were no tariff, we would 
get manufactured goods thirty per cent cheaper. 2. If there 
were no tariff, then one-fourth of the consumers would be 
out of employment and would be producers. 3. That would 
reduce the prices of produce, 4. Would the producer be the 
loser on his produce more than’ he would save by buying 
foreign goods at pauper prices? 5. Hav we not want and pov- 
erty enough already without making it tenfold worse? 6. If 
we hav no tariff, how much will it cost for imported manu- 
factured goods, one dollar for each person? 7. Would that be 
$50,000,000 yearly? If so, what would that amount to in 
twenty years, principal and interest? Two billions—enough 
to bankrupt any nation! 8. How much would the government 
lose from the import tax in twenty years? Possibly two bill- 
ions more. 9. Would not that be too much to pay and to lose 
to make this a pauper nation? 10. Should not the men that 
hav the machinery and property for manufacturing be pro- 
tected? If not, they would be great losers. 11. Should the 
poor that hav learned the trades of the many industries be 
protected by a tariff ? GEORGE PADDINGTON, 


A WORD OF APPROBATION. 
ADRIAN, MICH. 
Mr. Eprror: After carefully reading and considering those 
selections made by the Monument Committee from the writ- 
ings and sayings of D. M. Bennett, who came to his untimely 
death from the bigoted, intolerant, and persecuting spirit of 
the Christian church through its minions, and whose body now 


terfere. Still their secretary was careful to add that he did 
not say this authoritativly. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I don’t know -how other donators to this 
Monument Fund may feel on this subject, but, as for myself, 
I hav a little stock in that concern, and I feel entirely satisfied 
with the course that the committee has taken so far; and, if 
need be, I can double or treble my stock in that fund, in or- 
der to keep our monument intact just where our committee 
left it, without defacing one single word. And as it is now 
completed and there are a few dollars behind, I hope to hear 
of a few more who will want a little stock in this worthy en- 
terprise, that may forever stand as a reminder to coming gen- 
erations of the final resting-place of the man who in the midst 
of the threats from Christian bigots, dared to stand out boldly 
for the freedom of speech, the press, and the mails, 

8. D. Moore. 


COLETE, ILL. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find three dollars, for which please 
continue THe TRUTH SEEKER another year. Inconsistency 
pains me, consequently THe Truru Seexer pains me. It 
is this way. It and its supporters hav gotten out of the 
woods in relation to a personal God, yet they and thee— 
thee I now hav reference to—dost apparently revere and obey 
a statute that inflicts untold evils on human kind, and that 
had its origin only in him whom thou hast dethroned. This 
is inconsistent plainly, and its application is, that thee appears 
quite out of place in bringing in such terms as ‘‘dirt, nasti- 
ness,” etc., as thee has from time in alluding to the Heywoods 
and their methods of enlightening people as to ways that to 
those who are reflectiv stand self-condemned, If a man has 
been shot thee does not judge me because I choose to say ‘* He 
was killed,” instead of, ‘‘He was murdered.” If, in speaking 
of food for cows, I mention, “ Blue Grass,” am I “nasty ” be- 
cause I do not say Poa Paratensis instead? In the interest of 
reform, let this principle be recognized in all directions of re- 
search alike. A rose by any other name is just as sweet. 
Standards as to morality are ever changing. As we become 
more refiectiv and discover connections between actions and 
their consequences that heretofore hav escaped our obser- 
vation, see that some hitherto held good are, in reality, not 
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is equally as good as the other, for out of his resources he 
can redeem both, but the one payable in flour or gold has 
a speculativ character which the other has not. 

A nation will not be affected financially by a commercial 
drain of gold and silver, if the money is not based specially 
on these commodities, but the commodity, price ‘of- the gold 
and silver will be affected, thereby causing it to rise or fall 
as imports and exports increase and decrease; in other words, 
gold and silver become commercial regulators without affect- 
ing our financial condition, or our money value of any. 
domestic product contraction, and individual hoarding of 
money will continue as long as money has an intrinsic or 
speculativ value. If the greenback was made a perfect legal 
tender with no exception, its speculativ character would be 
destroyed; but with the gold or silver government notes, the. 
speculativ character remains; and unless the government holds 
dollar for dollar in gold or silver for its redemption, it’s no 
better than the legal tender, while it’s an evil, as it givs power — 
to the capitalist to bankrupt the government, by cornering its 
gold and silver obligations in the same manner as cornering 
the flour obligations of an Astor. 

A few words covers the whole ground. Money or circulat- 
ing medium should be issued and controled by the people in 
their administrativ capacity, and it should’ hav no specula- 
tiv value. Gold and silver may be coined (or otherwise) as 
an international medium of exchange, paying balances of 
trade, ete. With a real gold, or gold and silver basis (dollar 
for dollar), the volume of money would be so contracted that 
its purchasing power would increase the real or labor wealth 
of the creditor class fourfold, and burden the labor and. 
debtor class to a miserable and degraded serfdom. The pur- 
chasing power of money, or its labor value, can never hav 
stability, only through a government labor bureau to control 
the average price of labor (govern average labor, and skilled ` 
will be in proportion). If there is overproduction, it must he 
remedied by reduced hours of labor in place of reduced wages. 
If everything was carried on on a cash basis, and no govern. 
ment, state, or individual debts existed, no one would be 
affected injuriously or otherwise by the change in the purchas- 
ing power of money. IfI had a house that was valued at five 
thousand dollars with labor at two dollars per day; if labor 
becomes reduced to one dollar per day, the house would only 
be worth two thousand five hundred dollars, but the purchas- ` 
ing power of the money, two thousand five hundred dollars, 
is now equal to the five thousand dollars; but the same rule 
will not apply to the debts, for I must giv double the amount 
of day’s labor to pay it; and as it applies individually, so it 
applies nationally. ‘The man that asserts that low paid labor 
is for the interest of a nation in debt, is either a fool or a 
knave. l J. J. HAVILAND. 


Boston, Mass., March 8, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I hav often read the writings of Mrs. Slenker 


good, we become aware that old measures of their value iin a spirit of criticism, but never more so than her last “Open 


need to be corrected. 
if they even used the English names of the parts and func- ; 
tions of which they treat 
omy in German. and why should one be obliged to talk of 
physidlogy in Latin? But the trouble is not here; it is be-' 


None are obliged to talk of astron- ' 


The Heywoods would be uncensurahle | Letter to an Ex-Catholic,” in Tan TRUTH Serxer of March 15th, 


and if it would not seem invidious, permit me through your 
columns to examin some of her assailable positions, ` “Man's « 
life i is a tragedy-—his first utterance is a ery of pain, his last the 
groan of death,” she pronounces a “false statement.” I think 


cause by this discussion an old and corrupt regime is over- ' she perverts the author's meaning in her strictures. 


turned, and those who hav got no father than a simple dis- 


That man is dying all his life is as trueas that heis living all 


belief in the Christians’ God, will, with the rest, hav to ad- | his life, therefore a tragedy. Then, how many—yea, the ma- 


just themselvs to the new and better order. 


jority, Elmina notwithstanding—find life full of tragedies! 


Plainly, obscenity is only in the mind of him who objects | Their loved ones die before their eyes, those on whom they 


to the conscientious use of any term to express any fact. The 


ity and no more reason for their exclusion in one department. 
of human affairs than in another. ` 

Would it not be well to let go of the idea thee got from thy} 
fathers, and which they got from an imaginary God; and if 


thee has no commendations which the Heywoods are thought : 


so worthy of, will thee hold thy peace and not place added 
burdens for them to carry? 

Nothing justifies ignorance of any organ or function, and 
with the facts so patent to us as to the prevailing and gross 
unwise use of those of our sexual natures, our silence here is 
doubly wrong. By all means let those who hav the inspira- 
tion speak it out, for ‘‘ truly the harvest is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few.” 

Our fathers did not pay tax on tea afterthey had freed them- 
selvs from George the Third. Let us, having ceased allegi- 
ance to a God of Comstock type and caliber, no longer be 
bound by iniquitous laws of his framing. I hope thee will 
giv this letter space in the paper, for I feel that possibly it 
may be the means of clearing the mists from the minds of 


some who seek to walk in the light of all truth, but to whom 
the way has not yet fully appeared. JOSEPH ANTHONY. 


Paterson, N. J., March 12, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: In your issue or March 8th, there was a great 
amount of expression on the money question that amounts 
to nothing. In a few words I propose to giv what I con- 
ceive to be the only questions that are essential to a proper 
understanding of the medium of exchange. 

Money is required to avoid the inconvenience of barter, 
and I deny that the need of money “arises wholly from the 
fact of credit or trust.” 

Its amusing to hear Greenbackers assert that an exclusiv 
government control of money would prevent panics. Gov- 
ernment money can be contracted as easily as any other 
money, but the contraction cannot be produced by banks 
only through credit. It's the expansion of credits followed 
by the contraction of credits that produces monetary panics. 

A gold, silver, fiour, or special commodity basis is a fraud, 
unless its dollar for dollar. Money should be based on all 
the products of labor to destroy its speculativ character, and 
not on one, two, or three products; and that basis should 
be all the wealth and resources of the nation (the right to 
tax, to the redemption of its money). 

If Astor issued ten million of notes -payable in flour, and 


ten million not payable in any specified commodity, the one 


, hoped to lean in old age, in storms and adversities; yea, friends 
English language is full of synonyms, and there is no author- : 


desert and grow cold because of one’s devotion to truth. 


Freshets inundateand drown, cyclones rend and uproot, mines ` 


explode, fire consumes, winter’s blast congeals, suns prostrate, 
| disease gnaws into the vitals, and death ensues in slow, linger- 
ing torments; or, in a moment, the tornado, the mine-damp, 
the elements of fire and water, and numerous unforeseen cas- 
ualties whirl from activ life into the grave, Who will not say 
these are tragedies all the way from birth to the tomb? - And, ° 
as if not enough, many, very many, are so crushed down with 
want, woe, and disappointment that rather than bear longer 
the ills of life they end them. 

Does Elmina know of crime, poverty, unrest, and despera- 
tion in this world? Does she know of sickness, sorrow, pain, 
and death? Does she know that millions of suffering ones 
never tell their griefs—that the majority, unlike herself, “find 
more of shadow than sunshine?” ‘‘Ten times more of peace 
than war!’ Where is there not war? War in the family, war 
in the individual, war in the nation’s councils, war in the 


| church, war in nature, war in all the elements, war every- 


where, war in everything; war between Spiritualists and Ma- 
terialists, war among reformers, war among “ peaceful Quak- 
ers,” war even in herself! If man’s first utterance be not a cry 
of pain, or distress, why does he not laugh rather than shriek 
or wail? Yes, “natural to be born;” so, also, is it natural to 
for the mother to bear the child. Is it painless because it is 
natural? Remember, we are not talking about what should 
be, but what is. 

‘ Man’s last utterance the groan of death!” The audible 
groan accompanying the last gasp is not the author’s meaning, 
as I understand him, but his dissolution is the ending of this 
tragedy, and cannot be painless—the feebleness and decay of 
old age, or the rending of vigorous youth or middle age, like 
the giant oak uprooted by the whirlwind. 

There is no amount of sophistry that will make suffering 
man feel that he does not suffer. It would be for the landsman, 
who was never out of sight of the shore, to imagin how he 
would steer the crazy ship in a hurricane of storm, and giv - 
orders to the experienced captain. 

But Elmina’s last paragraph needs criticising as a whole; 
but I fear, Mr. Editor, you will be out of patience with my 
prolixity, therefore will only hint at what I would like to say. 

“ Death as natural as life.” Yes; but is life painless be- 
cause natural? The last breath, and many breaths previous, _ 
may be unconsciously drawn, but that does not prove that 
death and its antecedent, decay, are painless. ‘Well-born, 
well-reared, well-lived!”—well, Elmina, tell me who of us are 
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these: not even yourself, I reckon. She says, to such ‘‘death 
is but a simple ending of all, painless and senseless, and not 
` to be dreaded or feared more than being born.” Who ever 
-dreaded or feared to be born? Has Elmina turned transmi- 
grationist? and does she expect a second birth which she will 
neither dread nor fear, because painless? or does she remem- 

ber that she did not dread or fear being born in 1827? 

: How does she know that if “could we wake up and attempt 
_ to tell of the last moments, should we, as a general thing, be 
able to recall more of our feelings than we can those attending 
our. birth ?” 

Let me say to her: You hav never died; wait till you hav 

_ and know, and then come back and tell us; or has the great 
Materialist, E. D. Slenker, already become a Spiritualist? and 
is her closing sentence given on the authority of some spirit 


| who has ‘passed on” and returned to her with this important: 


information, through some fifty-cent medium ? 
~- From a true Spiritualist, Mary V. CARPENTER. 


OrancE, Cau., March 5, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: W. S. Bell and E. C. Walker hav thoroughly 
used up the arguments of prohibitionists, and great credit is 
due them for so doing. No abler writers in the ranks of 
Liberalism hav dealt with this hobby of zealous but misguided 
reformers, and how W. F. Jamieson, and ‘‘ Aunt” Elmina can 
withstand the effect of the pure reason and sound logic dis- 
persed by these gentlemen, is suprising. Coercion, as a means 
of molding men’s minds and regulating morality, is a bad 
thing to advocate, while the past remains as a warning against 
‘it, and Liberals, of all others, should be the last to war against. 
personal freedom, and support measures that hav a tendency 
to increase restrictiv laws. Intemperance is more of an effect 
than a cause, for were the condition of society different it 
would be vastly diminished. It is not, as a class, the well-to- 
‘do, happy, and contented, that frequent the groggeries and 
dives, but those whose sphere of life is cast in the midst of 
poverty, hardship, and wretchedness, and they go there to 
forget and drown their misery; to raise their depressed feel- 
ings by artificial means; to revel in imaginary happiness, and 


soar for a time out of the depths of despair; for as one of these |. 


unfortunates remarked, ‘What’s the use of being poor when 
twenty-five cents will make a man rich?” It is this poor, un- 
educated, and lowly class from which spring nine-tenths of 
. all the crime attributed to intoxicating liquors; but no effort, 
' comparativly, is made to benefit their existence by changing 
the unequal condition of affairs in society, and should those 
engaged in the attempt to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicants succeed, it would only result in sending them into 
some other haunt of vice—the Chinaman’s “opium joint,” for 
instance—for misery looks down instead of up, and when 
hope has nearly fled, ambition dies and self-respect goes with 
it. Then but one desire remains—to kill time and gratify the 
morbid instincts of the body. But prohibition can never suc- 
ceed, though laws upon laws are piled as high as the Wash- 
ington monument; and should every distillery be razed to the 
ground, the demand for intoxicants would still cause their 
production. The attempt to restrict the manufacture of liquor 
invariably results in the illicit production of an inferior article, 
‘and modern science coupled with avarice now deals out chemi- 
. cals and rain-water to fire the brain and enliven the poor 
man’s spirits. Were pure liquors, such as our Christian 
ancestors brought over in the Mayflower, now used, that alone 
would lessen by one-half all the crimes attributed to strong 
drink; for it is the poison, the adulteration, the cheap chemi- 
cals in liquors, that in many cases transform the quiet and 
peaceful man into a very demon. I hav seen the effects of 
pure and impure liquors too much not to know this, and if the 
sale of such poisonous, compounds could be restricted, there 
is no doubt that crime would be lessened. If the prohibi- 
`- tionists would turn their attention to this important matter, 
and work with half their present zeal for a high license law, 
they would accomplish some noticeable good; and would they 
take an activ part in instituting some of the social reforms now 
advocated, whereby the distribution of property would be more 
equal, and honesty as well as rascality could gain a decent 
livelihood, the cause of intemperance would cease to be a sub- 
ject of such importance as it nowis When every man pos- 
sesses a home, and the fruits of his labor bring the comforts 
and necessaries of life, true happiness will supplant misery, 
and the desire, unless hereditary, to seek the fictitious in 
strong drink, will be greatly if not wholly removed. As 
society is now constituted, the man whose only wealth is his 
muscle can hardly supply the wants of the physical body, 
ahd to get a home, or accumulate property by fair, square 
means, is next to an impossibility. Though all wealth is the 
direct product of labor, the laborer is always poor, and if} 
giant monopolies continue to crush out individual rights, and 
reduce the lower classes to more stringent servitude, a revolu- 
toin will arise that will throw prohibition and temperance in 
the shade, for it will be a question of life or death. Within 
the next decade momentous changes are destined to occur, for 
there are evils afflicting society of far more importance than 
intemperance, and the whole civilized world is being agitated 
‘by revolutionary doctrins. The people, the masses, are begin- 
ning to wake from their lethargy, and find out that they hav 
rights as well as the patricians, the holders of wealth and 
power, and as sure as time continues those rights they'll claim. 
To those who like good, solid mental food, and havn't yet 
done so, I would say procure a copy of W. S. Bell’s lecture on 
anti-prohibition delivered at the New England Freethinkers’ 
Convention, and chew it up. You will find he still retains his 
“ reputation as being one of the most logical speakers in the list 
of Freethinkers. C. SEVERANCE. 


Sr. Carnanmes, Can., March 1, 1884. 
Mrz. Enrror: In looking over some of my file of the Herald 
of Progress, by A. J. Davis, published in 1863, it brought to 
my mind a series of articles on the science of marriage fur- 
nished by W. Byrd Powell, M.D., based upon the phrenologi- 
cal temperaments. He at that time was teaching this science 


to ee and in the series of articles he gave many remarka- 
ble, and apparently reliable, illustrations of the truthfulness 
of his science read from photographs; and he was thinking to 
publish the thing in full in book form, if his health permitted 
(it then being poor); but not long after that I saw a notice of 
his death. 

Tf you do not think it would be asking too much, Mr. Edi- 
tor, I would like to inquire through your cylumns if there is 
anyone extant who knows whether he succeeded to publish it 
as proposed; if not, it is lost to humanity, I fear—for the 
present, at least—unless some competent one or more took 
lessons of him and thereby preserved it; but it may be 
doubtful, for he said in one paragraph: “But who are those 
thus qualified to repeat my observations, and thus test the 
truth of the most important science ever announced to man? 
Some will answer, Our physicians. I know of but two who 
can do it, and they hav been my pupils; one of them is a 
lady. From my knowledge of the resources of the profession 
I feel safe in the inference that they are its only members in 
this or any other country who can do it.” 

I hope it is not lost, for from my limited knowledge and 
experience in the matter, I think as he did, that it is a study 
of great importance to humanity; and if he did succeed in 
putting it into book form I would much like to obtain a copy. 
He said that the development of the science had cost him 
nineteen years of toil, and that if anyone wished to be in- 
formed in the science, and would call on him at 319 West 
Third street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and take twenty-five or thirty 
lessons of him, of an hour each, he would qualify them re- 
spectivly to manipulate for themselvs. 

Under the heading, ‘‘Physiological Laws in Relation to 
Marriage,” he said: “I will incidentally remark here that I 
hold marriage to be a natural institution, and exclusivly amena- 
ble to physiological laws, and any legislation beyond enforc- 
ing obedience to the physiological laws is an insult to nature 
and an outrage upon human rights. As by the natural laws 
no one has a right to inflict an injury upon society, and as by 
the same laws society has a right to protection, hence it fol- 
lows that no one has a right to tax society with idiotic, imbe- 
cil, blind, deaf, or scrof ulous progeny.” 

Those are my sentiments and should be the sentiments of 
everyone, 

If the doctor's science of compatibility of temperaments be- 
tween the sexes is as correct and reliable as he was sanguin in 
believing it to be, it should be universally taught and promul- 


‘gated. But the difficulty would arise in getting the sexes to 


heed and adopt it. They would prefer the old mode of court- 
ship, and rely on what is called love in their choice, which has 
been considered in all time past the only true guide in such 
matters, but that we daily see is unreliable, in so far as that 
there is so little of true love in existence and exercised in those 
matters. Marriages produced from true love alone are, and 
always hav been, very scarce in this world of ours. Aside 
from those brought about by pecuniary motivs, not one mar- 
riage in twenty is, in my opinion, consummated with true 
love. Animal passion, mistaken for true love on the part of 
one-or both, has been the consummater of the union; hence, 
after a time, the mistake is discovered and dissatisfaction arises 
on the part of one or both, and continues to increase until it 
becomes a feud ending either in constant quarreling, separa- 
tion, or divorce. Under such circumstances, how can we ex- 
pect the progeny of such parents to be other than what we see 
them daily. I often wonder that they prove to be so perfect 
as they are. 

I will here incidentally say that my Views upon matrimony 
differ materially from what custom has made it since Adam’s 
time. I believe it to be one of the most solemn obligations 
that the sexes can enter into—more solemn even than the 
funeral. 

Hoping this may meet the eye of some one who can giv some 
further information upon the subject, I remain 

Yours as ever, C. B. THOMPSON. 

P. §.—Since penning the above I see in THE TRUTH SEEKER 
of March 1st another contribution from Elliott Preston, head- 
ed ‘‘ Suicide,” which I fully indorse, more especially that un- 
der the heading ‘‘ Marriage,” also ‘“ Virtue or Chastity.” It is 
more valuable than gold; and I say as he says in his last para- 
graph, I feel a loathing for such wretches I cannot express, 
and I would be even more gevere on them than Shakspere (if 
possible) when he says: 

“ And put in every honest hand a whip, 
To lash the rascal naked through the world.” C.B. T. 


Evouurron, March 6, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: As I am behind on my subscription, please 
find inclosed $2 to apply to the same, with thanks for the con- 
‘tinuance of the indispensable TRUTH SEEKER. 

As Iam in receipt of a large number of letters of inquiry 
from Liberal friends, the most of whom are readers of your 
paper, I would like to reply to them through its columns. I 
hav not time to reply to so many personally, and another 
drawback is, it costs twenty-five cents apiece for every letter 
brought into the mines at present, which is no small sum for 
a poor man, although we are in hopes of a mail route being 
established in a short time, as we hav a post-office established 
at Eagle City, the principal place at present. 

In the first place, the mineral belt is quite extensiv—80 or 
100 miles in length, by 50 or more in width, and has been very 
little prospected as yet. The general features of the country, 
so far as tested, hold out good inducements to the adver- 
turous, and those who are willing to endure hardships and un- 
dergo privations for the probability of obtaining riches. The 
mines that are opened, and those prospected on Prichard and 
Eagle Creeks, hav never been surpassed by any mines opened 
in the Rocky ranges, and the country that shows fair is very 
extensiv, and will without a doubt be one of the richest mining 
countries on the continent. The mountains are rough, and 
generally covered with timber, which in large sections has been 
killed by the fire, and much of it has fallen down and cov- 
ered the ground with an overgrowth of young timber and brush, 
which makes it very tedious and laborious in exploring the coun- 


try. There is but a small amount of agricultural land in the 
mountains, although there are several streams with bottoms 
from one-fourth to one-half a mile in width, with good soil, but 
they are generally covered with timber. The most of the streams 
where placer locations are made are quite wide—from 40 to 80 
rods \ide—and much of the ground expensiv to open and 
work, as the widest streams hav but little fall, and in many - 
places the timber is heavy. The smaller gulches are easily 
worked, where there is sufficient water for sluicing. The 
quartz lodes are very plentiful through the entire belt, though 
very little prospecting has been done on them as yet; but 
many of them show free gold-bearing rock, and some very 
rich; also some Galena lodes carrying a rich per cent of silver. 
Many rich specimens of gold-bearing quartz hav been taken 


out, some of which would make the eye sparkle to behold 
them. , 

Now, as there are many asking advice about coming, I will 
say to such that I do not like to giv advice to any, and more 
particularly as I experienced a great lesson last spring by writ- 
ing toa few of my friends. Although their intentions were 
good, it placed me in a very peculiar position. I wrote to T. 
Burke, an esteemed friend, whose friendship I prize highly, 
requesting him to giv information through the secrecy of the 
Liboral Leagues and someof the lecturers in the cause of Liber- 
alism, also under the secrecy of the Leagues, when, to my sur- 
prise, I was visited by a stampede from Montana, which as I as- 
certained was in part occasioned by the publishing of my let- 
ter in Tus TrorH SEEKER, and in part by his friends being 
followed. They came early in the spring, through snow and 
high water, with the fever at boiling heat, many without grub 
or blankets, feet blistered, and generally in a pitiable condi- 
tion. I tried to hav them go back to where they had left their 
stock and supplies, and wait until the snow went off, so that 
they could get in their supplies, and wait until the water ran 
down so that they could prospect; but they would listen to 
nothing, and nothing would do but a trip to the mines. They 
found snow and high water, and could do nothing, so they 
pronounced the mines a humbug, and myself a fraud, crazy,, 
etc., also threatened hanging. After doing what damage 
they could, they left in disgust, and denounced the Cœur 
d'Alene mine to the world as w great swindle, But one grand 
feature of the humbug was that there was no one who mado 
anything from it, as is generally the case, nor was there any 
one that expected it. I endeavored to throw what I could 
into the ranks of the Liberal class and laborers, as far ns pos- 
sible, and had the Liberals acted in accordance with my re- 
quest, and sent agents through the different Leagues to investi- 
gate and see that the mines were likely to prove as reported, 
they might hav had the lion's share of what I had discovered; 
but they would listen to nothing, use no judgmont, nor mako 
any effort to see whether there wore mines or not; and a 
crazier lot of mon I never saw, although I hav witnessed sev- 
eral stampedes before, but a few remained, and a few more 
came in, and when the water ran down so that we could go to 
work it was soon shown to the world that the mines wero all 
that I had stated, and also that I had told buta small part; 
and I found many pretended Liberals who acted very ungen- 
tlemanly. One stole a lotter out of my house that I had writ- 
ten to T. Burke, and made a public thing of it, thinking to 
thereby injure me among the orthodox portion of the com- 
munity, and succeeded for a timo in turning away many of my 
friends, and I had to put up with a good deal of abuse for a 
good portion of the time. I was hardly able to be around, and 
some of the time confined to the house. 

Now, I will say to those asking advice, this mineral belt is 
large, and but little prospected, and there will be many for- 
tunes made very quickly; but, asthe case has always been, there 
wilt be hundreds that will not get rich, und those who hav 
good homes and families had better remain and enjoy the 
comforts of life, for that is all that we can make use of to ad- 
vantage. But there are many who are laboring and barely 
sustain life, and many with small means who might better 
their condition, for there will be a demand for all kinds of 
labor, and fair wages. There is already a good deal of capital 
going into the mines. Now, in conclusion, I would like to see 
my Liberal friends get their share of the hidden wealth, and 
will do anything I can, without sacrificing too much, to assist 
them or giv any information, and any questions asked through 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER, or the Spokane Falls Review, of Spokano 
Falls, Washington Territory, I will gladly answer. Some 
hav sent me power of attorncy to locate claims, but I hav 
had but little tiine to attend to them, and only located three 
for such. Another item, they never think of sending any 
money to pay expenses, and it costs three dollars to record a 
claim, and two or three mena day to measure, mark, and stako, 
and frequently hav to travel seven miles to locate and record. 

I was stripped of most of my means by the stampeders, and 
hav had my claims jumped because sickness prevented me 
from defending them by brute force, regardless of law. I hav 
spent sixtcen thousand dollars in gold, and nine faithful years 
of labor, before taking out anything of note, and to be robbed 
after spending years in the wilds of the monntains, excluding 
myself from society, and undergoing privations, whilst others 
were enjoying the comforts of life, is more of Christian civiliza- 
tion than I wish to become acquainted with. But such is 
Christian civilization where taught and practiced, and it is not 
the first time I hav felt its influence, for once I was financially 
ruined by the united efforts of the church because I would 
not kneel at their shrine and be made a tool of, instead of en- 
forcing the law as an officer, as I was sworn to do. . I hav no 
use for their creeds or their gods, neither do I court their 
heaven or fear their hell, or bother about imaginary things be- 
yond this life. I think they should practice the religion of 
humanity, and improve the heaven we hav in sight, by adding 
to the comforts of life, and living in brotherhood so that all 
may share some of the privileges which nature has placed 
where man can enjoy them. 

Hoping the day is fast approaching when all may be free 
from the fetters of superstition, and hav the privilege of ex- 
pressing their sentiments without fear of offending Christ's 
chosen people, I remain, Yours truly, A. J. PRICHARD. 
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Ohildyes Corner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.’”’ 


Nobility. 
BY ALICE GARY. 

True worth is in being, not seeming; 

In doing each day that goes by 
Some little gord—not in dreaming 

Of great things to do by-and-by. 
For, whatever men say in blindness, 

And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 

And nothing 30 royal as truth. 


We got back our mete as we measure— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right; 
Nor can we giv pain and gain pleasure, 

For Justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 
But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men. 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the things our life misses 
Help more than the things which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great nor of small; 
But just in the doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 


Thro’ envy, thro’ malice, thro’ hating, 
Against the world, early and late, 
No jot of our courage abating— 
Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 
Whose winnings are less than his worth; 
For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortunes or birth. 
~<a 


Bowser and the Pears. 

About fifty years ago, when I was a very lit- 
tle boy, and could just begin to run away from 
home to see the farmers work in the fields, I 
remember distinctly some things that hap- 
pened, and which made a lasting impression 
upon my mind, and I hav concluded to write 
them for the Children’s Corner. They hav the 
merit of being true storirs, and not pure fic- 
tion. 

If any lesson in life is more important than 
another, it is the fact that every thought and 
act of our lives go to make up what we call 
the mind; that is, our experiences which are 
recorded on what we call the memory. The 
memory and the ability to reason upon it by 
reproducing our former thoughts and states of 
feeling are what constitute our minds. How 
important, then, that we do nothing and think 
nothing but what will make us hapyy when 
we are compelled to remember it. for day by 
day, and year by year, is the memory built up, 
like placing one brick upon another to com- 
plete a house. Do not forget the lesson, and 
see how important is every act of life. 

I lived in the lower end of Berks county, 
Pennsylvania, near where I was born, when 
my litttle story or history took place, and one 
day noticed a canal-boat tying up at the land- 
ing near our house. It was a bo.t used for the 
purpose of hauling lime for the farmers. That 
is the finest farming section of the Schuylkill 
Valley. The farmers put lime on their land 
to make it warm by giving off carbon to the 
soil, When the lime comes in contact with the 
moist soil and air it slakes and gener .tes 
heat, which is as necessary on some land as a 
warm dose of tea or coffee is to some people. 

I was attracted to the boy that drives the 
horse belonging to the boat, who said, ‘‘ Hey, 
sonny. don’t you want a ride?” (He was tak. 
ing his horse over to the shed, as they intended 
unloading lime all day.) Of course I did. 
Where is the little boy that does not want a 
ride? And I had up to this time never been 
upon a horse’s back. Said he, “PI hold you 
on,” and so he did, and I rode to the shed as 
proud as a major, and when he took me off 1 
imagined I had accomplished a great thing. 1 
had rode ona horse. After a while he said, 
“ Sonny, don't you know where we can get 
some apples and pears?” 

“ Yes,” said I, for the country was full of the 
most delicious fruit, and it was just in pear 
time. So I asked mother, and she allowed me 
to go along. We went to the next farmhouse. 
a Mr. Yeokum’s. When we got near the house 
and the fine pear-trees inside the yard fence, 
the large black dog perceiving a stranger would 
not allow the boy to get over the fence. I got 
overand went up to old Bowser, whose friendly 
tail began to wag with delight as my soft lit- 
tle hand stroked him along the back. ‘‘Come 
on,” said I; ‘the will not hurt you;” but while he 

wagged his tail for me, he would not take his 
eyes off the boy, and had nothing but growls 
for him. His head and tail did not agree. 


‘business. 


His tail, was all joy, while his grinning teeth asking him for the five cents, he began to use 
showed that he was mad at that end of his | very profane language, and actually threatened 


body, so that every attempt the boy made to 
get over brought forth a growl that meant 
He was a dog that could entertain 
more than one idea at a time; he was mad at 
one end and glad at the other. His tail-end 
said to me, ‘* You are welcome; you hav confi- 
dence in me, and like me, and I like you. You 
hav lain down with me in the warm sun, 
when I was dog lazy, at the cellar door, and 
stroked me on the back and played with my 
cat-whiskers at the mouth, and pinched my 
tail, and tickled and scratched me, and never 
did a naughty thing to me. I always liked 
you, and we are friends. But that fellow I 
don’t like. He is a boat-boy. They always 
throw rocks at me from the towing path and 
try to hurt me when I am not able to get afrer 
them without getting into the canal. I don’t 
trust them; and so the fellow might as well go 
—he shall not come inside of this yard.” 

At last, finding that Bowser was determined, 
I said, ‘I'll get the pears, and you can stay 
there,” but the boy concluded to go far enough 
away to keep clear of the dog, and it was a 
pleasure to see both ends of that dog laugh 
when he saw the lad moving away. He 
marched up to the door as though tointroduce 
me to Miss Mary, who just then came out and 
learned my wishes. .She was a very kind- 
hearted girl, and I can see her now as she went 
around that beautiful pear-tree with a very 
long pole, touching the nice yellow fruit from 
place to place until I had more than I could 
carry. cap full, all my pockets so full that they 
would notstayin; and it gave me more trouble 
to secure the over-load, or to pick up and re- 
place those that would roll off my cap and 
creep out of my pockets than to carry the main 
load, so that when I gotto the yard fence Iwas 
unable to move, but Miss Mary hoisted meand 
my load of pears over the fence at a bound. 
It makes my heart beat faster now as I think 
of the real goodness of those farmers of fifty 
years ago. 

I bade Miss Mary good-bye, and shook my 
band at Bowser, who was sorry to see me go 
away without having a romp with him, and 
then I toddled off as fast as I could, in search 
of the boy who had gone to his boat. It wasa 
big treat for him, and I got many words of 
flattery because I was not afraid of good old 
Bowser, with whom I had a good acqnaintance, 
This fellow was an adept at flattery, and I 
could hardly get away from him, but I did 
make out to get my dinner, when mother told 
me I must not go with him any more, after I 
related my adventure. 

As soon as he got his eyes on me, however, 
he coaxed me to come; I resisted for a time, 
but at last be prevailed, and towards night I 
was again with him. He wanted some more 
pears, and finally he offered me five cents if 
I would go for some more. I had, up to that 
time, earned only a sixpence, and I got that 
from a gentleman who came to hear my brother 
play the violin. He said, “Sonny, if you will 
dance, I will giv you something,” so I pitched 
in, and he langhed immoderately at the way I 
crossed my fect and pranced around. and then 
handed mea Mexican sixpence, so I thought 
for jive cents I might do it; but I knew it was 
late, and decidedly wrong to go when I was 
told not to, but that selfish boy teased and per- 
suaded, until I went again and I got him the 
pears; but from that day to this I never got the 
five cents. and, to make matters worse, I did 
get a switching, which, probably, I deserved, 
first for disob«dience, and secondly for the 
trick I played and the anxiety I gave the 
whole family by my getting lost. 

I wanted the five cents from the boy. and so 
remained out until quite dark, coaxing him to 
come up to his bargain. The best I could do 
was to get a promis to pay me when his boat 
came again. 

Iwas afraid to go home, and watching my 
chance, I slipped into the hall-way and went 
up to my bed, and, losing my supper, left 
mother and my brothers and sisters hunting 
their lost boy among the neighbors. 


When almost frantic with fears for my safety, 
one of my sisters bethought her to iook in my 
bed and so discovered me. Shesoon hallowed 
out, “ Here he is! here he is!” and there I was, 
shaking like a guilty culprit. It seemed that 
everything I did to avoid the responsibility of 
my first bad act only made things worse, 
which is generally the case. My mother, who 
is still living, nearly eighty-nine years of age, 
was both glad and sorry—glad that I was safe, 
and sorry that I had disobeyed her, and not 
knowing all the circumstances of the case, nor 
the sore temptations I had, thought I deserved 
a switching. and I got it; but I think some of 
my readers, if they are as kind-hearted as 
Miss Mary who gave me the pears, will pity me 
just a little when I tell them that when that 


bad and lying boy returned with his boat, on | approval, 


throw it aside. 


to pitch me into the canal if I told his captain 
of it. A 
If I had known as much of the character of 
that boy as the dog instinct shown by Bowser, 
I never should hay got into that scrape. 
J. R. PERRY. 
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Our Puzzle Box. 
1 
A PUZZLE ENGAGEMENT. 


There were ten little fellows came out to play, 

Who belonged to a lady just over the way; 

Just five pairs of twins, and, permit me to say, 

I-ne’er saw a lovelier, brighter array. 

I kissed that dear lady one day—by mistake— 

When I thought that most surely my poor head 
must brenk, 


For a box with some nails these dear urchins | 


would make, 

Which the lady declared I must take for her 
sake. 

Then the other five urchins came up to my. 
side, 

And a similar box to the first soon supplied; 

Soon a swift emulation in boxes I spied 

Surgiug up to my ears like a great ocean tide; 

But my patience soon caused all this din to 
subside—- 

I am soon to be married—this lady my bride! 

To one of these urchins, most faithful and 
bold, 

Like a gallant young knight in the days of old, 

I hav given a helmet of tempered gold; 

To another, a thing that you need not be told, 

Is a diamond most precious and bright to be- 

old. 

But, ‘‘ Who is this widow ?” I hear you exclaim. 

She is not a widow—she ne'er was a dame; 

And her life has been spotless and free from 
all blame. 

“But these urchins?” 
see, it’s my aim 

That you shall my ‘‘second-hand family” 
name; 

And the ring, and the helmet, and boges explain, 

And where there’s a tangle, untangle the same, 

Irwin, lowa. J. K. P. BAKER. 


Well, now, don’t you 


2. 
PARADOXES. 


I can be wicked without sin; 

I can go out, and still be in; 

I never use the noxious weed, 

But snuftng is just what I need; 

And without snnffiing—’tis no joke— 

Tm very much inclined to smoke; 

I do not drink, but, on the whole, 

I cannot do without my bowl. 

But I’vesaid enough; my head is light; 

Just try my snuff-—_so—so— good night. 
Irwin, Juwa. J. K. P. BAKER. 


> 


3. 
CROSS-WonrD. 
In blue, not in red; 
In green, not in said; 
In rain, not in time; 
In bear, not in rhyme; 
In flutter, not in gutter; 
In great, not in low; 
In low, not iu great; 
In end, not in bottom; 
In rear, not in forgotten. 
My whole is a noted man. 
San Fransisco. J. A. HEINEBURG, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
MARCH 22, 1884. 


1. Bradlaugh. 2 Parton—Voltaire. 3. Air. 
4. Chicago. 5. Susan H. Wixon. 6. Immor- 
tality. 7. 

43 | 2 | 5r) 
47 | 38 | 3 
27 | 5 | 33 
Solved by F, Van Pelt. and H. E. Juergens. 
— 


Correspondence. 


Harwinton, Conn., March 17, 1884. 

Dzar Miss Wixon: My brother wrote to you 

a short time ago, so I thought I would try. 
I cannot make puzzles very well, but some- 
time I will send you some. The answer of 
the ‘Geographical Enigma” in Tux TRUTH 
SEEKER of March 15th is Scandinavian. Iam 
the same age as Hattie Otinger. I am twelve. 
Papa takes THE 'FRUTH SEEKER, and I think a 
great sight more of it now than I did before 
tbe Children’s Corner was put in. I go to 
school and study arithmetic, spelling, geogra- 
phy, reading, grammar. I hope all the boys 
and girls who read the Corner will write direct 
tome. Iwould try and answerthemall. Now, 
Miss Wixon, if you don’t think this fit to print, 
Hoping to see more corre- 
spondence in the Children’s Corner, I remain 
your true friend. To those who would like to 
write to me, my addressis, EDITH BALDWIN. 

Thomaston, Conn., Box 476. 


An anti-vivisectionist meeting was held in 
Paris recently. The Beaumarchais Theater, 
in which the meeting was held, was not half 
filled. Clovis Hagues admitted that vivisec- 
tion had rendered services to humanity, but 
protested against its abuse. Mr. Edward Mills 
spoke against the practice altogether, but was 
met with expressions of dissent, as well as of 


| FREETHOUGHT WORKS, .__ 
Published at Taz TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


Advancement of Science. The In- 
augural Address of Prof. Joan TrnpAtt, : 
delivered before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch. Also 
‘containing opinions of Prof. H. Herm- 
HoLTz, and articles of Prof. TYNDALL and 
Sir Henry ‘'zompson on prayer. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. Inaugural Address alone, 
in paper, 15 cents. i = 


Amberley’s Life of Jesus, His Char- 
acter and Doctrins. From the Analysis 
of Religious Belief. By Viscount AMBER- 
Ler. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 
His Manifold and Wonderful Adventures 
in the Land of Cosmos. A new scripture 
(evidently inspired) discovered by J. N. 
Fme. From the English. Very Rich. 
Pr.ce, 25 cents. i ; 


Crimes of Preachers in the United 
States. By M. E. Buiwes. Shows how 
thick and fast the godly lav fallen from 
grace. Prise, 25 cents. 


Deity Analyzed and the Devil’s De- 
fense. In Six Lectures by Col 
Joux R. KrLso, A.M. These are among 
the ablest lectures ever delivered, and 
should be read by everybody. $1.50. 


Last Wiil and Testament of Jean 
Meslier, a curate of a Roman church 
in France, containing the best of his writ- 
ings. 25 cents. 


Nathaniel Vaughan. 
of marked ability. 
DONALD. 404 pages. 
$1.25. 


Nature’s Revelations of Character; 
or Physioguomy Illustrated. The 


science of inilividual traits portrayed by 


A radical novel 
By Freperra Mac- 
Price reduced to 


the temperaments and features. IHus- 
trated by 260 wood cuts. By Joszpax 
Simms, M.D. 650 pages, 8 vo. Cloth, 


$3.00; leather, 
edges, $4.50. 


New England and the People up 
There. A humorous lecture. By 
Grorce E. Macponatp. 10 cents. 


Pocket Theology. By Vorrairz. Com. 
prising terse, witty, and sarcastic defini- 
tions of the terms used in theology. The 
only edition in English. 25 cents. 


The Question Settled. A Careful 


Comparison of Biblical Modern Spirituals 
ism, By Moses Hurt. Cloth, $i. $ 


The Roaring Lion on the Track. By 


$4.00; morocco, gilt 


M. BascocxK. Price, 15 cents. 


The Philosophy of Spiritualism, and 
the Philosophy and Treatment of Medio- 
mania., By Freprric R. Marvin, M.D. 
Cloth, 50 cents. . 


A Business Man’s Social and Relig- 
ious Views. Bold and trenchant 
blows against theology and inhumanity, 
Price, $1, 


Alamontada, the Galley-Slave, Trans- 
lated from the German of Zschokke. by 
Ina G. Mosuur, LL.B. A deeply philo- 
sophical na rativ, intensely interesting, 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Beyond the Veil. Claimed to be dic- 
tated by the Spirit of Paschal Beverly 
Randolph, aided by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, through the mediumship of Mrs. 
Frances H. McDovcaun and Mrs. Luna 
Hurcuinson, with a steel engraving of 
Randolph. Price, $1.50. 


Career of Religious Ideas; Their Ul- 
timate the Religion of Science. By Hup- . 
son Turruz. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. = 


Ecce Diabolus; or, The Worship of 
Yahveh or Jehovah Shown to be 
the Worship of the Devil, with observa- 
tions on the horrible and cruel ordinance 
of Devil Worship, to wit, Bloody Sacri- 
fices and Burnt Offerings. By the Very - 
Rey. Evan Davizs (Mytyr Morganwg), D. 
D., LL.D., Arch-Druid of Greut Britain, 
Translated from the Welsh by Moxon, B. 
C. Price, 25 cents. 


Fight Scientific Tracts, 20 cents. 


Gottlieb: His Life. A Romance of 
Earth, Heaven, and Hell. Beautifully 
written. By S. P. Putnam. 25 cents. 


Hereafter, A Scientific, Phenomenal, 
and Biblical Demonstration of a Future 
Life. By D. W. Huru. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


Issues of the Age. Consequences In- 
volved in Modern Thought. A work ` 
showing much study and great familiar- . 
ity with other writers and thinkers. By 
Henry C. Pepper. Price, $1. 


Jesus Christ. His life, miracles, teach- 


ings, and imperfections. By W. S. Bru. 
25 cents, 
John’s Way. A pleasing domestic 


Radical story. By Mes, E. D, SLENSEB. 
15 cents, 
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Liberal. Meetings. 
~[Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in the 
: dried Slates ana Canada meeting regularly, can hap no. 
_ Gees eir metings, publis in th; 3 
. Officers will send them ie ust ENE OOE TES the 


, MICHIGAN. i 
Musxzcon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o'clock in the German 


Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave, and 
Terrace st. i 


OHIO. 

OLeEvELAaAND.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3pm, in the hall 
on the corner of Ontario and Bolivar streets. 
Exercises—lectures and discussion. 


WISCONSIN. 
Mi.wauxes.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall. 216 Grand avenue.— Exercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music.—Admission free. 
: MAINE. 

PorrLanp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
Pm. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 


- M'Porrianp.—The American Liberal League 


7 


of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, P.M., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. ist 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. f 

; MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bosron.—Beston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The ‘Society 
| of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock, Sanday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


. Auroona,—The League holds meetings every 
. Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 r.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 18th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 
Parapeveai:—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o'clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, P.M., for lectures and. free debates. 
Taun Truru Seexer ard Liberal books for 
sale. 
Pirrspurcu —Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer tu reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss.. 
: NEW JERSEY. 
_ Newanz.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock at the 
Lesgue’s Hal), 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 
CANADA. 

Toronro.—Secular Society, Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 

.every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrspran.——Pioneer Freethougbt Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 
President, M. O'B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


Aupany,—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and deb ites and discussions 
at 3 r.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New York Ciry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
for a lecture and discussion, at German 
Masonic Temple, 220 East 15th street. Ad. 
mission 5 cents. Ménthly cards 20 cents. 
Membership tee $3.——The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o'clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
38d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 334 street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.—Frobisher Col- 
lege Hall, 23 East 14th street, near Broad- 
way. The People’s Spiritual Meeting every 
Sunday at 2:30 and 7:30 p.m. 

Brooxiyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
mests at Conservatory Hull, cor. of Fulton 
‘street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 pu. Admission 
free. Public cordially iuvited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.-——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale.——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spirituat and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited.—— The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
yited, Doors open at 2:30 p.m. 


yr 
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rmes 
UNITED STATES ARD CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION, 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


with which the Old anu New Testaments abound ; tO 
show that they were told in common with Other na- 
tiuns; and then trace them to their evidentoriginand 
exniain their meaning. 


nent biblical studens that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, 80 far as we 
know, the present isthe first complete and scholarly 
| attlempt to trace these myths to their source, and 


“THIRD EDITION. 


ITB Ww wserg 
IBLE MYKAD 


AND THEIR 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison of the Old and New Testament 


Myths and Miracles with ‘hose of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin aud Meaning. With nu- 
merous illustrations. 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 


t it has loug been acknowledged by the most emi- 


By M. E. B I L L i N G S, sacoreaiu their original significatlon.’’—Boston Cour- 


AUTHOR OF ` i 
“ PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETC., ‘ UN- | 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
“HOLY CROSS,” 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


i 
5 


“By their fruits shall ye know them! Dao |. 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” ' 


T. ©. Leranp, Secretary of the National | 
Liberal League, says of this book: “This is a į 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the į 
priesthood, but ıt is a bed of infamy they hav | 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— ' 


JOHN E. REMSBURG.. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 CTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 
MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 


IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- ; 
ties, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Crviliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and. Learning; the Church and Liberty; the | 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman's Rights Movements; the Temperance i 
Reform; the Chureh and the Republic 

These pamphiets should be circulated by | 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTA SEEKER., 
33 Olinton Place. NEW YORK. 


MAN! 


A LIBERAL JOURNAL Published to promote ED- 
UOATION, CONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
GANIZATION. Exponent of the objects, pla‘ form, 
and principles of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
T. B. Wakeman and T. © Leland, editors, 

Weekly at$l per annum. Tria! subscribers—three 
months—for twenty cents. Specimen copies free; 
and Liberal names wanted to seud sample coples. 
T. O. LELAND, Secretary, 

144 Broadway, New York. 


ött 
“MRS. ANNA CONNELLY’S 


Redemption for the Hair. 

Without Lead, Silver, Sulphur or Deleterious . 
Drugs of any kind. Positiviy restores the Grayest 
Hair in three days to lts original color wilihout , 
staining the scalp. lt stops the hair from falling ‘ 
outand makes lt grow. Powders sent, post-pald, “8 4 
a trial, for 80 days only. The $1 packages for 5b i| 
cents. Postage stampstaken. ANNA CONNFLLY, | 
4112 680 North 11th st., Phiiadetphia, Pa, 
$ } Improved or unimproved lands. 


K ANSA eanywhere in the state. For in- 


inpamphiet form 
—by wail order— 


FOR 25c. 


129 E. 28TH ST.. 
NEW-YORK. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 
D. M. BEN NETT. 


Sent by Maii ror Wifty centa. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


formation, mans, circulars, eie..e'c., Write to 
1ly13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 
an WORE J {LECTURE vy Dr. B. D. FOOTE, 
; divorce Jaws, is now published 
‘gn 
It contains a val- OBTAIN [i p 
nableappendixof YVE A IHG 
useful to every oue interested in 
social questions. 


WSTSON & THR\PP, or C. H. CUSTENBORDER, 
in opposition te proposed stringent 
(C45 and can be 
quotations from eminent writers— 
Murray Hill Punushing Co., 


| Price, 


| TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 


“Never before bas there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 


| origin of these myths as does this one just published 


py J. W. Bouton, of New York.”—Boston Times. 
“Ibis unquestionably true that the results of a 


| rationalisiic study of the Christian scriptures are 
] nowhere else so accessible as they are now made in 


the work before us.—N. F. Sun. 
I Fol. Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. 


$3.00 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
38 Cilntun Piace, New York. 


[FARADAY PAMPHLETS 


No. 1.—The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Mr'erini e niverse; tre Law of : G+ 
trek, New Edition, Eolargedund Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2.-Origie of } ife; 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Eultion, En- 
targed and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
22 cents. 


No. 3.—Tre Development or the Spirit 


After Transitioa. 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 


Pico, 10 couts. 
No.4 —Tee Process of Mental Action; 

Or, How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
15 cents. 

No, %.—The Origin of the Christian Relig- 
OE. 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tianlty, Confessions of Its Fuunders, Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 76 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Rome. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace of 
Jestis. 


Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents, 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS, 
NEW EDITION W1TH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.—Experiences of Samuel Kowiles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees 1t from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written throngh the mediumship 
of CARRIE E. 8. TWING, Of Westfleld, N. Y. 25 cents. 


Later Papers of Samenel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Supplemen' To No.1 
Anu bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8, Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2.—Conirasts in Spirit Life: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BoWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, In the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Gartield’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8. 
142 pages, Price, 50 cents. 
Achsa W. Sprague’s and Mary  Clark’s 

Experiences ba the First ‘Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life. 

Medlum, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 
W cents. 


M 
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;, from Gibbon? History of Christianity. 


History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire ” by. 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
_ including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 
an “English Churchman,” and other scholars. 
I vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 00 
This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 
originated, who were its founders, and what were the 
sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. 
“T know of no book that contains more real and val- 
uable information npon ibe origin of Christianity.’— 
R 


G. INGERSOLL. 
“One of the most learner and interesting books ever 
written and published.” — Buston Investigator, 


” FOR SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 
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Ingersoli‘s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 

lu Ave tectures courprising, “Tne Gods," “ Hum- 
poldt." ** Thomas Paine?” “Individuality,” and “ Here. 
tics and Heresies." 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth; $1.25 


lncluding, * Liberty fur Man, Woman, and Chitd;' 
+: The Declaration of Independence, About Farming 
in Ilmot; * The Great Banquet,” “ The Rey. Alexan- 
der Clark,” “The Past Rises before Me Like a Dream,” 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 
The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 


Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 
Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
$3 Clinton Place, New York. 


ORTHODOX HASH; 


WITH 


CHANGE OF DIET. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR. 


IN NINE PARTS AND OOURSES. 


1A Word from the Oook,—2 Choice Bits for the 
Hash,—3 Seasoned with Satan to the 1a81e,—— 
4 The Chopplng-Koife.—5 Hash, First 
Course.—6 Hash, Second Ovourse,— 
7 Hash. Third Ceurse.—8 Change 
of Diet, First Oourse,—9 
Change of Diet, Bec- 
ond Oourse, 


By WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 
THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents. The sruth Seeker. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF GOLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Misa BUSAN 
H. WIXON. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent work for young maslers and misses, bas 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has been Issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new Odion has a photograph of the 
guibor which adds very much to the Value of the 
volume. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H., M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims al the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
{neulcates moral duties and human rights from & 
standpoint of pure reason and Common Bongo, 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 
A STORY OY THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 


Price 10 cants. Por sale at this office, 


THe SABBATH. 


BY M, PARRINGTON, 

A thorough examination und retutatiun of the claims o 
Sabbutarians who are trying to fowt upon tre cou Lry 
their holy day by unconstt usfogal legal euuctmenta., The 
«uthor shows by an appeal put only o the facta as they 
exist In the outure of thiogs, bus by reference to the 
Bible, the writtugs of distiuguished b'sturlung upd thee 
agt ages that Sunday ly no murse boly than 
Price Weents, Furdale ot onle otica 


ologlans of 
Saturday. 


SKETCH OF THE. 


AND CHARACTER OF 
SALADIN. 


(W. STEWART ROSS.) 
Avery interesting biography of a remarkable man 
Price 10 cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


LIFE 


THE 


PROBLEM OF TAE UNIVERSE, 


Its Scientific Solution, 
WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SA“ CEL P. PUTNAM, 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 


VOLTAIRE IN #XILE: 


His Life and Works in France 
and Abroad. 


(England, Holland, Belgium, Prussia. Switzerland), and 
unpublished letters of Voltaire and Mme, 
Dea Chatelet. 


BY BENJAMIN GASTINEAU. 


Price, Seventy-five cents. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 


Interrogatories to Jehovah. 
Being 2,000 questions propounded tc his 
Jewish Godship upon a great 


variety ef subjects, 
BY D. M. BENNETT. 


Paper, 60 conta; cloth, 75 canta 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 
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Deceased Dogmatism.—Obituary. 


“ The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding fine.” 

This old maxim has been strikingly verified 
among the god-mills of this place. Since the 
insolent ‘‘counter-petition” attack by the local 
clergy on our noble friend Bennett while in 
the hands of Judge Benedict and his holy in- 
quisitors these theological millers hav ground 
their audiences down so fine that they are now 
scarcely tangible. Since the times that tried 
men’s souls, when the pulpiteers of our popu- 
lar churches had combined to crush that brave 
champion of Freethought and annihalate the 
little band of Spartans that stood by hin, this 
priest-ridden place has been periodically shak- 
en by a profusion of little tempests in the form 
of anti-sabbatarian circulars, medical rights, 
Satans unmasked, and other seditious breezes 
that hav swept over the city and caused piet- 

` ists to pall with fear. 

The present status of godliness, in contrast 

with that of those days, will appear from the 
lucubrations of lamenting Christians published 
in local journals under the sensational head- 
ings of *“ Reckless Church Extravagance— 
Small Congregations—Degeneracy of Religous 
Worship,’ etc. Among other sorry statements, 
these candid correspondents confess: ‘The 
cry is going up from several of our city 
churches, not, ‘What shall we do to besaved?” 
but, ‘How can we raise funds to meet church 
expenses? ” From al) accounts the majority of 
our churches financially are in nearly a bank- 
rupt condition, and were it not for the extra 
contributions of a few of the more wealthy 
members who are importuned from year to 
year to come to the rescue with heavy subscrip- 
tions would. hav been closed ere this. 
The Sunday morning attendance makes hardly 
a respectable showing, but the evening attend- 
ance has dwindled down to so low an ebb and 
the listeners are so few and scattering that our 
clergymen preach mostly to empty pews. One 
of our aristocratic churches has lately aver- 
aged only fifteen or twenty listeners at Sunday 
evening services, and some of our other high- 
toned places of worship are so thinly attended 
that the more zealous Christians are getting 
discouraged at the falling off of churchgoers, 
. » . What a contrast of religious zeal then 
and now! At present a rainy Sunday thins 
out a congregation so that there are not enough 
present to make it an object to pass-the con- 
tribution boxes. In addition to operatic mu- 
sic, it will svon require attractions in the way 
of oyster suppers, trapeze performances, and 
ballet dancing to fill the churches and pay ex- 
penses.” 

In order to comfort the mourners, and call 
their attention to a higher conception of hu- 
man life, the writer published the annexed 
semi-obituary in commemoration of departed 
greatness, entitled ‘Decadence of the Church.” 

Byron BOARDMAN. 

Norwich, Conn., March 1, 284. 

DECADENCE oF THE CHURCH. 

To tHE Eprror or Coousy’s Wrexxy, Sir: 
Your correspondents in the last two numbers 
seem to be greatly perturbed in spirit by the 
fearful falling off of church attendance, and 
n degeneracy of fashionable religious worship, 
‘Lhe cause of this disaffection and laxity among 
vhurch patrons is attributed solely to reckless 
church extravagance and the consequent in- 
crease in pew rent. 

Admitting the facts as stated by your corre- 
spondents regarding the extravagance and aris- 
tocratical proclivities of the church, yet, evi- 
dently, there are other causes far more potent 
in deterring people from supporting the the- 
ological conceptions of past ages, as imposed 
by the pulpit on the intelligence of the pres- 
ent day. 

So long as the priesthood could monopolize 
all the assumed knowledge or speculativ 
theories pertaining to a future existence, and 
thereby hold the people in religious subservi- 
ence; so long as it could make the people be- 
lieve they were ‘‘totally depraved,” and by 
nature fit subjects for an endless hell; so long 
as it could hold over their heads, as a men- 
ace, a merciless God and a malicious devil 
vieing with each other for the supremacy; so 
long as they believed that the church was the 
proprietor of a “plan of salvation” where- 
by they might serve Satan and ‘roll sin as 
a sweet morsel under the tongue” during a 
lifetime, and at the last moment, through 
a moral bankrupt scheme, cheat the devil 
out of his dues, snap their fingers in the 
face of justice, skip hell and jump into the 
New Jerusalem; so long as the lash of fear 
could be wielded over-ignorance, with jeweled 
crowns and golden harps guaranteed to the 
credulous, just so long was the church filled 
and supported by its votaries. 

Evidently the increase of knowledge and a 
corresponding decadence of faith is the grand 
cause of popular apostasy, since where igno- 
rance most abounds fear, faith, and full coffers 
of the church much more abound, as witness 
the costly cathedrals constructed and most 
magnificently maintained by the great mother 
church through the sweat of toiling millions. 
But the superstitious faith of past ages is be- 
ing dispelled by the lignt of science, and the 
theological bagbears of mental childhood hav 
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dissolved into thin nothingness. Moral phi- 
losophers hav learned that there is no escape 
for the transgressor of nature's laws, but that 
she will exact penalties to the utmost farthing; 
that each individual is dependent on personal 
effort to work out his own salvation, and that 
a reliance on the merits of another has proved 
a lamentable failure. It is evident that weak 
intellects are lured into the haunts of vice by 
a false hope of an easy escape from its moral 
consequences, for it is a well known fact that 
our penitentiaries are filled almost exclusivly 
with avowed believers in the orthodox dogma 
of a vicarious escape from merited punishment 
—from the inexorable results of a depraved 
life. While on the other hand intelligent peo- 
ple who hav learned the grand lessons of hu- 
man life, and who realize the inflexible nature 
of the higher moral laws, are seldom found 
within prison walls, except as victims of relig- 
ious intolerance, for they know that a wrong 
inflicted on another will inevitably injure the 
perpetrator far more than thesubject. Hence 
common sense people hav come to the conclu- 
sion that there is something radically wrong in 
the fundamental teachings of theology. and 
that there is a more direct road to human hap- 
piness than through the iron gateway of total 
depravity and vicarious atonment. This isthe 
reason why intelligent people flock to hear the 
grand truths proclaimed by the radical reform- 
ers of the present day, and this is why there 
are so many vacant seats in the sanctuary. 
Byron BOARDMAN. 
Norwich, Conn., Feb. 25, 1884. 
<> 


Lambert’s Notes on Ingersoll. 


CHAPTER I, 


Lembert.—That:- which is eternal is infinit. 

Comment.—Matter is eternal; therefore ‘it 
is infinit.” 

L.—That which is infinit must be infinit in 
every way. : 

C.— Matter is infinit; unlimited in every 
way. “Now matter is not limited.” There- 
fore Lambert’s assertion is absolutely false, 
that matter is limited. e 

L.—Matter is subject to change, and change 
involves limitation. 

C.—God is subject to change, and ‘change 
involves limitation.” 

L.—Change supposes succession, therefore 
limitation. 

C.—God ‘‘supposes” succession, therefore 
limitation. God cannot make two hills with- 
out a valley between, and therefore this is 
God’s “limitation.” 

L.—If mind is matter, it must obey the 
forces that govern and regulate the action of 
matter, i 

C.—The forces that govern matter are as va- 
riable and invariable as Lambert's variable god! 
Therefore all his arguments are sophistical and 
untrue. If all things are governed by Lam- 
bert’s God, ‘As well might we reason with a 
clock for running too fast, with fire for burn- 
ing, or with a tree for growing.” 

CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY. 

Lambert.— ‘We hold ourselvs responsible 
to all the glib little whiffets of his (Ingergoll’s) 
shallow school.” [Bully for Lambert!] 

Comment.—We hay taken away Lambert's 


| God, his only foundation; and now Christianity 


(like Lambert) is unproved, unphilosophical, 
infinitly cruel, unnatural, and absolutely im- 
possible and false / E. N. Kincstey, 
a png 
Stray Scraps. 

Mz. Eprror: Your space is too much occu- 
pied for me to write long articles, but I often 
read something in the columns of Tux TRUTH 
SEEKER to which I would like to respond, pro 
or con, and as these scraps are: but direct an- 
swers to questions propounded by your cor- 
respondents, I trust you will find room for 
them. Ecua E. Gragon, 

Barre, Mass., March 25, 284. . 


Mr. Elliott Preston, I agree with you on vivi- 
section. 

Mr. S. G. Scollay, Joliet, Ill., TRUTH SEEKER, 
March 8th, I agree with you mainly, also, that 
“electricity and magnetism acting upon mat- 
ter constitute the soul; and when the body dies 
it passes back to its great fountain [that foun- 
tain being nature], and soul and body both 
lose their identity.” 

Your idea that there ‘is an ethereal tele- 
graph that will yet be discovered by which a 
person may, here in America, commune or 
converge with another living person inany part 
of the globe,” has been my belief for upward 
of thirty years, 

I think with you, also, that the so-called 
“mediums” are nothing but ‘connecting 
wires,” though I should express myself differ- 
ently. I believe life to be refined, ethorealized 
human electricity individualized. 

Prohibition I advocate, not as a reform, but 
as a protection, the same as I believe in a law 
against thieving for the protection of property, 
and a law against murder for the protection of 
life, Erua E. Greson. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 


Price, 25 cents. 
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D. M. BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 
A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the World 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


‘With # steel plate engraving of the author in Vol. I. 
and each yolumd itlustrated with forty-seven cuts. 
BY D., 1. BENNETT, 

Late editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER, author of“ A Truta 
Seexer in Europe,” "Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “The World's Sages, Think- 
ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of 

the Church,” etc., etc. 
Handsomely bound in red cloth, $6.50; 
in leather, red edges, 39.50; im 
morocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 

Readers of TBE TRUTH SEEKER know the circumstances 
. nder which this work was written. The last words 
penned bythe great author were for the fourth volume 
which was nearly completed at ris death, and which will 
now contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial. Mas. Bennett was a very patient and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customea-of tke different peo- 
ples of the many places he visited, The every-day 
life of all nations is laia before the reader by one who hus 
visited them and beheld them with his own eyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the various countries he yisited, and the morality of so. 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much to. the detriment of the latter 
The work fsa 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and "A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 


should be in every Liberal’s Hbrary Besides its intainsic } ` 


worth it isa memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 


the world has Known—of one who ranks with Voltaire f 


and Paine in the force and clearness of his writings. 
Address ZHE IRU1H SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, 
New York city. 


“ANTICHRIST” 
Proving conclusiyiy that 


THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—is a myth. 
TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


Price, 82.00. 83 Clinton Place, New York 


THE SUNDAY LAWS, 
BY J. G. HERTWIG. 


Price, 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “ Prometheus,” “Gottlieb,” and * Ingersoll 
and Jesus.” 


A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir- 
tues of natura) humanity as opposed to the hypocrisy of 
upernatural religion; crowded with incident and full of 
progressiv ideas and the poetry of the future. 


PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


ANCIENT MN IN AMERICA, 


INCLUDING 


Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. © 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations, 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


THE RADICAL PULPIT | 


Comprising discourses of sdyanced thought by 
. 0. B. FROTHINGHAM and FELIX ADLER 
i tw: of America’s clearest thinkers. 


Sepher Toldoth Jeshu; or, 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS, 
Published at Tan Truru Suexer Office. . 
the Book . 
of the Generation of Jesus. First trans- 
lation into ‘English of a remarkable He- > 
brew document, giving the original from 
which the story of Jesus was made up. 
20 cents. © ` ye 


‘Sixteen Saviors of None. “By Kersey 


Graves, author of the World’s Sixteen 
Crucified Saviors; The Bibles of Bibles, 
and Biography of Satan. Paper, 75 cents, 
cloth, $1. j ` 


Six Lectures on Astronomy. 
Pror. >. A. Proctor. 20 cents. > 


Socialism: Reply to Prof. Roswell 
D. Hitchcock. The Professof’s. 
‘sophistries fully exposed. Paper, 25 
cents; cloth, 50 cants. 


Superstition ; The Religion of Believe 
or be Damned, an Open Letter to the St. , 
John’s School Board. By M. Bascoox. 
25 cents. 


The Adventures of Elder Triptole- 
mus Tub. Containing startling 
and interesting disclosures about hell, its 
locality, magnitude, climate, employ- 
ments, etc. By the Rev. Gro. Roazrs, 
15 cents. F 


The Besant-Hatchard Debate. A 
two-nights’ Debate between Mrs. ANNIE 
‘Besant and Rev. A. Hatcnarp on The 
Jesus of Nazareth a Historical Character, 
and the Influence of Christianity on the ‘ 
World. Held at the Hall of Science, | 
London, December, 1880. 25 cents. : 


The Clergyman’s Victims. A Rad- 

` ical story vividly portraying the wrongs : 
committed by the professed men of God. 
By Mrs. J. E. Baty. 25 cents. 


The Contrast: Evangelicalism and 
Spiritualism Compared. By. 
oses Hur. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1, 


The Darwins. A domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. ELMA DRAKE LENKER, 
author of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75, cents. : 


The Ghost of St. Johns. 


‘ cock. 25 cents. 


By 


By M. Bas- 


The New Dispensation; or, The Heav- 


enly Kingdom. By D. W. Huri. Price, 
25 cents. 


The Legends of the Patriarchs. By 
. BarmG-GouLo. $1.50.. The Congrega- 


tionalist, in speakihg of it, says:-*‘ There ~~ 


are few Bible readers who hav not at some | 
time wished for just suchavolume. Itis 
a thoroughly interesting book, and will 

, be seized with avidity by all students oz 
the Bible. ` 


The Martyrdom of Man. Embracing: 
the four divisions of War, Religion, Lib- 
erty, and Intellect A work of rare merit, 


and written in a superior style. By WIN- 

woop Reape. New edition, 544 pages, 

Price reduced from $3 to $1.75. ; 
The Old Faith and the New. A Con- 


fession. By Davrp FRIEDERICH STRAUSS, 
author of the “New Life of Jesus,” etc, 
Authorized translation from the sixth 
German edition. By Maruwos BLIND. 
Two volumes in one. The translation 
revised and partly rewritten, and’ pre- 
ceded by an American version ofthe su- 
thors ‘Prefatory Postscript.” Strauss 
is too well known by the readers of Amer- 
ica to require a single word to be said in. - 
his praise. Price, $1.50. 


The Outcast. A deep, finely-written 
Radical story. From the London edition, 
By Wrxwoop Reang, uuthor of ‘ Martyr- 
dom of Man.” 30 cents. ; 


The Pro and Con of Supernatural’ 
Religion. Both sides fairly and 
ably presented. By E. E. GUILD, ex- 
Universalis clergyman. Paper, 30 cents; 
cloth, 59 cents. 


» 

The Radical Pulpit. Comprising dis- 
courses of advanced thought. By O. B. 
Frorgincuam and FELIX ADLER, two of 
America’s clearest thinkers. By O. B. 
Froruincuam: The New Song of Christ- 
mas, The Departed Years, Life as a Test ` 
of Creed, Apocryphal Books of the New 
Testament, The Sectarian Spirit, The 
American Gentleman, The Language of 
the Old Testament, The Dogma of Hell, 
The Value of the Higher Sentiments, The 
American Lady, The Consolations of Ra- . 
tiovalism. By FeLrıx Apier: The Ethics 
of the Social Question, Emancipation, 
Lecture at the Second Anniversary of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, Our Leaders, 
Hav We Still a Religion? Conscience. 
Price, in cloth, $1. 


The Real Blasphemers. By Col. J. 
~ R. Kerso, A.M. Price, 50 cents. 


Truth Seeker Collection of Forms, 


Hymns, and Recitations. Con- 
taining forms for organizing societies, 
marriage, funeral services, naming of in- 
fants, obituary notices, epitaphs, etc. 
Also 525 Liberal and Spiritualistio hymns 
for public meetings, funerals, social gath- 
erings, etc. To which are added beauti- 
ful recitations for various public occas 
sions. 650 pp. Cloth, 75 centa, 
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. Quick Train, dust-proof Movement, $16.50 (retails 


` hours, quarters, and minutes, $100 less than Broad- 


` Flowers, Peacock in Rubies and Diamonds, Varle- 


* ence solicited, 


; 


THE DEVIL’S DEFENSE 


ding two horses, or double record, a fifth second, best 


` and I will send prepaid to any part of the United 
- Brates, and refund cash m demand If not entirely satis- 


Real Blasphemer. 


E 
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-` OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 


JEWELRY STORE, | 


ROCHELLE, ILL., 


Over 100 Gold Watches, ranging in value from $10 
to $400, instock continually. Silver Watches, Chains, 
Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, Earrings, 


etc.; alsv Silver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy } 
‘Goods in proportionate large quantities, 


A fine 3- 
ounce Case, Silver Eigin Watch, $9. A fine 4-ounce 
Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11 Jewels, 


every where for $22 to $25), Best 4-ounce Case, Stem 
Winder, Full (15) Jeweled Watch, patent Regulator, 
$25, A Ladies’ Good, Solid Gold Elgin 8tem-Winder, 
$25. The same, heavier and 14. karat, $35. All 25 
per cent below regular prices.. A Chronograph, 1-4 
Seconc Horse-Timer, and “ #ly-Back,” In Heaviest 
18 Karat Oase, $175. A Double Chronograph for tim- 
in ‘the world, $200, Also ‘ Repeaters,” striking 
way prices. Ladies’ Watches ornamented with 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 


gated Colored Gold, Embussed Birds and Flowers, 
Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, etc., etc, 
No finer goods at Tiffany’s, N. Y. 

Send mea check for amount you desire to pay for 
a Watch or other goods, describe as near as possible, 


factory. I please all, and hundredsof my customers 
cheerfully testify to tne fact. Refer to Rochelle 
National Bank, and Brothers Remsburg and Follett. 
The latter says in his “ Catalog of the Life Members 
of the State Liberal League ;” ‘“ [stepped over to see 
Otto Wettetein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. I 
found him up to his ears in business, selling and 
Sending off goods. His large jewelry store is truly 
marvelous for a town the size of Rochelle. I would 
advise all of our Liberal friends ‘who are in want of 
anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they 
will make a greatsaving by 80 doing.” Correspond- 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 
FOR SALE. 


BY AN AGED LIBERAL, 


A LIBRARY, 
Containing more than thirty Books. and Papers on 
Scientific and Freethought subjects;. some of them 
old and rare, but in good condition. 

The Lot contains Five Scrap Books with over 


- eighteen hundred extracts from newspapers and 


magazines, etc. These the Owner has been more 
than fifty years in collecting. Address H.J. 
3013 Box 207 Roanoke, Virginia, U. 8. 


A New and Useful Work. 


EDLOCK , Or, THE RIGHT RELATIONS 

OF THE Snxus—Disclosing the Laws of 
Conjugal Selectzon, and showing Who May and 
Who May Not Marry. A Scientific Treatise. By 
BaMvEL R. WELLS, One vol., 12mo, 250 pages; 
plain muslin, price, $1.50; in fancy gilt binding, $2 


Among the subjects treated are the following: 
Marriage a Divine Institution; Qualifications for 
, Matrimony; The Right Age to Marry; Motives 
for Marrying; Marriages of Consanguinity — of 
Cousins, when Justifiable; Conjugal Selection— 
Affinities; Courtship—Long or Short; Duty of 
Parents ; Marriage Customis and Ceremonies of al} 
Nations; Ethics of Marriage; Second Marriages, 
are they Admissible? Jeaslousy—Its Cause and 
Cure; Causes of Separation and Divorce; Celibacy 
—Ancient and Modern; Polygamy and Pantagamy ; 
Love Signs in the Features, and How to Read 
Them; Physiognomy; Sensible Love Letters—Ex- 
_amples; The Poet’s Wife; The Model Husband 
And the Model Wife-—the Mutual Obligations, 
Privileges, and Duties; The Poetry of Love, Court- 
ship, and Marriage—Being a Practical Guide to all 
the Relations of Harry WEDLOCK. 

The book is handsomely printed and beautifully 
bound It was intended more especially for young 
people, but may be read with interest and with 
‘profit by those of every age. Copies will be sent 


vy post to any address on receipt of price, bv 
THE TRUTH SEEK be. 


BY JOHN R. KELSO, A. M. 


Showing that the writers of and believers in the Bible, 
and not the deniers of its truth, are the ones who really do 
injustice to the Character of God, If a God exists. 


IN SIX LECTURES. 
Price, Fifty Cents. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


DETY ANALYZED 


AND 


By Col. Jonn R. Kelso, A.M, 

Not since Hudibras has there been such damagin: 
blows given to these old myths and fables. The colone 
has made the sacredness of the scriptures appear ag ab- 
gurd as Cervantes made that of the knights of the age of 
chivairy. The singnlar audacity with which he attack, 
the foundations of hristianity shows the earnestness of 
his own convictions in regard to its fabulous orlgin.—L 
Hutchison. 

Address 


Price, $1.50. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
88 Clinton Place, New York. 


God and the State 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 
Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
: WITH A PREFACE BY 

~  OARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 

Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 

(Editor of Liberty.) 
52 pages, octavo. Price 1icents. Address, 

$ THE TRUTH SEEKER, 

33 Clinton Place, New York. 


velous. 
ais in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIO CLOTHING 


Address 


fit ve Me A 


LADIES’ MAGNETU JAUKET, Price, $18. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by z 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIG CLOTHING 


. CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 


_ WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


` 


EUREKA MACNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


EVERY PAIR 


letter or in person free of charge. Bend 
for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced that our claims are correct in every particular 


and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDIOIN. 
THE ACME OF PERFEOTION: 


Remarkable 


One Week. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 


debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I" cat say without hesitation to those af- 


flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
Two- weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 


for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hay in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommenad to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure. Yours respectfully, 
WM. H. OLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in the same 
wationt. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. 


THESE APPLIANOES ARE 


Cure of Paralysis in | Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


` SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 

DR. L. TENNEY —Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
gide, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. - I had tried. numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIC VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain 

Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been Under drug treatment for elght years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


r OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfecily. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hav since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K, 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this ollice, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lađy who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
iam Tumors, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 
medicin since putting on the appHances, Consult us when your physician telis you hecan do uothinog 


y you; it will pa. u. 
PEOR pay yo SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fall me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian è umo’, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called to the #ureka Magnetic Applrances, Asa drowning man 
will catch ata straw, so did I catch at this falnt hopeofacure. Four months ago I purchased a suit,of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, wnich had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hay not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, belleving 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 
Gratefully yours, Mrs. MARY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 

Gentlemen’s Belts - - ~ 6,00 

Ladies’ Abdominal Belts,- - 6.00 

Sciatic Appliances, each, - ~ 500 

Leg Belts, each, =. = 4.00 

Knee Caps, each, - -= = 8,00 

Wristlets, each, -o ss 1.50 

Sleeping Caps, = - - -= 4,00 f 
Ladies Jacket -= = = 18.00 i 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - - - 15.00 yj Wf 
Superfine Insoles, - =- >- 1.00 


Children’s garments upon application. 


A 


Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 


if they are not as represented in every respect. If youare uncertain as to What would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. hile our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magneticquality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hay raised five times their own welght six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-lron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and wiil outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged inthe garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all theothers. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to Offer them 


oi ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


80 that we cansay with truth, None are go poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we wil) 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominai Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made tr 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVEBY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWEL 


Address for further information, í DR. L. TENNEY, 
Bace Street, eor, 9th Street, Oincinnati,Q. 


Marriage and Divorce, 
By R. D. Westbrook, D D, LL.B, 


Author of “The Blble—Whence and What?" 

CONTENTS : 

The True Ideal of Marriage. 

Free Love. 

The History of Marrlage. 

The Old Testament Divorce Law. 

The New Testament on Divorce. 

Divorce as a Question of Law.and Religion. 

Ratlonal Deductions trom Established Principles 

Objections to Liberal Divorce Luws Answered. 

Prevention Better than Cu’ è. 


Price, 60 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. For gal> 
at this Office. ` 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK! 
JESUS CHRIS t A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Christianity. 

Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and Chemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, England, 

Price, boards, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


Embracing those of the blood and Nerves, the Dis 
eases Of Meu, the Diseases of Women, and the Vari 
ous causes, physical anu sucial, leading to the mare 
plainly treated by that plaluest of books, PLAIN 
HOME TALK, EMBRACING MEDICAL COMMV} 
SENSE—neurly 10uu pages, 2U0 islusiratiuns, by Dt, 
E; B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexiugtou ave,, New York. ¢ 
whom all letters trom the sick should be addrersde 
In its.issue for Jan. 19, 1878, Mr. Bennew’s Tt ts 
SEEKER thus speaks of Dr, FOOTE and his meal 
publications: ‘ We Kuow him (Dr. Foote) perona.y 
aud. Intlmately, aud we say will all the assurance 
that Knowledge imparts that he is a man of the 
highest Incentivs and motulvs, Whose lite has been 
spent in Instructing and Improving Dis tellow-belngs 
by giving such intormation as is well calculated to 
enabis them to be mure healthy, more happy, and 
10 be better and more useful men and women. His 
medical works possess the highest value, and hav 
bosn Introduced and thoroughly read in hundreds 
or thousands of families, who to-day sland ready to 
bear wliling testimony to tue great bovefit they hav 
derived from the physiological, hygivule, and moral 
lessons Which he has so ably Impurted.”” 

Purchasers of PLAIN HOM TALK are at liberty 
to CONSULT FYS AUTHOR, In person or by mail 


FREE. Price of the new Popular Edition, by mali , 


postage prepaid, only $1.50. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
MURRY HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
129 Lust 28th sweet, New York. 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL Post-PAID 


Contents table tree 


A Breat Metical Wot n Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Dep!lity, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries rosuliug from indiscretions or ox- 


cogses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old, It contains 126 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is Invalua- 
blo. 8o found by the author, whose experlence tor 
23 years ls such as probably never before tell to tho 
lorof any physician. 400 pages, bound in beauutul 
French muslin, embossed covers, tull gill, guaran 
teed to be a finer work ju every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the monéy will be ro- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by maik 
postpaid. Ilfustrated gampie, 6 cis. Beud now. 
Gold medal awarded the author by the Natlonal Med- 
ical Association, to the ollicers of which he refers 
his book should be read by the young tor lLustruc- 
tion, and by the afflicted for relief. It will benoit 
all._—Londom Lancet, f 

There is uo member of soclety to whom thls book 
Will not be useful, Whether youth, parent, guardian, 
Instructor, or clergyman.—Argonaut, 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Chroule and obstinate diseases hav baf- 
fied the ski of all other pbhysclans & 
specialty. Such treated successtully HEAL 


a an instance of failure. I HYSELF 
AUPTURES GUREDS 


my Medical Componnd and Improved 
Elastic Supporter runs in from 30 to 
90 days, Reliablo references given. Send 
stamp for circular, and say in what payor 
you saw my advertleement. Address Cert, 
aap 


Wo de Gullizuge, alta ville, Jotema Oe, W 


DR. FeLLOWS 


is a regularly educat- 
ed aud legally quall- 
fied phyeicion, and 
the most successful, 
as bis practice will 
prove. He hus tor 
Iweuly years treated 
excluriviy all diseases 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands preeminent, 
SPER MATORRHG@A 
and {MPOTENCY 
as the result of self- 
abuse In youth and 
A ex Uul excesses IN MA- 
‘urer years, causing 
yulight emissions by 
urcalns, logs of sexual 
A power,renderlng mar- 


riage improper and uuhappy, etc., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is oue of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, Which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cont 
stamps for his ‘ Privaie Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J. and say where you saw this advertisment, 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“Dr, Fellows ls an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the jand 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” 3 


‘ 
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WHEN told that twice two makes four, that two 
halves are equal to a whole, lhat a part is less than 
the whole, we are compelled to belleve it, because 
tt is sustained by eVidexuce and our uwn experience, 
and We could not doubt it if we irled. 
lievé without evidence, to accept without investiga- 
tion, to admit apparent impossibilitiles withous a 
vestige of proof, is LOL A virtue; IL ls not conduciy 
to morality, Stravge and unnatural tulugs should 
not be believed until unmisiakeble evidence is forth- 
coming.—D, M. Beanett, 


THE Muggietonian sect hay a very cold way of 
dealing with people. If i, the Professor, will only 
giv in to the Muggietonlan doctrin, there shall be 
no question through all that persuasion that i am 
competent to Judge of that doctrin; uay, I shall be 
quoted as eviuence of lts truth, while I Lv, and cited 
alter I am desd as testimony in lis behalf; bulig 1 
utter any ever so slight antl-Muggletoulan sentil- 
ment, then I become " incompetent to lorm any 
Opinion on the matter.” Now, I hold that 
he whose testimony would be accepted in behalf of 
the Muggletoulan doctrin has a right to be heard 
against lt. Whoso offers me any article of bellef fur 
my signature impliles Lhat I am competent to torm 
&n Opinion upon it; and if my positlv testimony in 
ity favor ly of any value, then my negativ testimony 
against it is also of value.— 0O. W. Holmes. 


“ Hav patience,” I replied; *“ ourselvs are full 
Of social wrong; and may be wiluest dreams 
Are but the needful preiudes of the truth. 

For me the genial day, the happy crowd, 

Tne sport half scieuce, fill me with a faith, 

Tnis fine old world of ours Is but & child 

Yet in the go-cart. Patleuce! Giv it time 

To learn its limits; there is a hand that guides. 
— Tennyson. 


I HOLD one simple faith throughout the days 
That wear on slowly to an unknown end— 
A falth which glorifies the darkest ways 
That lead me to my friend. 


1 may not understand the reason why 
Some things are hidden which | fain would see; 
My faith, the falib by which I tiv—or die— 
Is still enough for me. 


And thus it is I am content to walt, 
For tear and questionlng to doubt belong. 
Love knows but thls, and proves it, s00n or late: 
The king Can do uo wrong. 
—Manhatlan Magazine 


‘THERE is a very large ahount of blind acquies- 
couce In, or tacit acceptance of, propositions which 
uever become the subject of any real or practical 
nate. These beliefs, tulsely so called, confuse the 
line of demarcalion between mere intellectual no- 
tions and states of credence or @nviction. Of this 
nature 1s the acceptance given by the mass of man- 
kind to the statements they are accustomed to hear 
irom the better informed class respecting the facts 
ut sclence and the transacilons of history. They do 
nut dispute these slatements, and yet they might be 


„11a le disposed to commit their serious Interests to 


such facts. So with regard to the religious creed 
banded down from parent tochild. Some are found 
belleving in ihe full import of tne term; others, Op- 
posing no negaliv in any way, yet never perform 
any acions or entertain either hopes or fears, as & 
cousequence of their supposed accepiance of the re- 
ligion of thelr fathers; their belief, accordingly, 
must be set down as & nonentity.—~ Chambers's Excy- 
clopedia, 


THE busy hay no time to be fidgety. He who is 
fulluwing his plow will not be breaking window: 
with the mob. Little is gained by overthrowlug 
an idol, unless you restore the idea of which itis 
the shell and sediment. Nor will you fad any plan 
so effecuv for keeplug folks from doing barm, as 
teaching tem to employ their faculties iu doing 
good, and giviug them plenty of good work to do.— 
Guesses at Truth. 


CERTAINLY Virtue 18 like precious odors, most fra- 
grant Where (hey are lo ensed or crushed; for pros- 
perlty dorh best discover vice, but adversity doth 
bost discover Virtue.—Bacon's Essays. 


THEY never fall who die 


ln a great cause: the block may soak their sore; 
Toelr heads may soddeu tn the sun; thelr limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walis, 


But sll their spirit walks abroad. —~Byron. 


THE trivlal harp will never please, 

Or HU my craving ear; 

Its chords should riug, as blows the breeze, 
Bree, peremptory, clear; 

No jingllug sereuader's art, 

Nor tinkle of plano-strings, 

Oan make the wild blood start 

In tis mystice springs. 


The kingly bard 

Must smite the chords rudely and bard, 
As with hammer or with mace, 

That they may render back 

Artful thunder which conveys 

Secrets of the solar track, 


Sparks of the super-solar blaze; — Emerson. 


WE are learning to say, If the negro can learn, let 
him learn; if woman can preach, or practice law 
and medicin, let her do it; if anybody, at any time 
or place, can get or do any good, let him hav a 
chauce to try; and whatever is in the way of this 
free Movement, let it be put aside.— Christian Regis- 
ter. 


WHAT you would not hay them do to you. " This 
is the substance of the law; the rest is only its ap- 
plication.— The Bible for Learners. 


THE Individual does not exist for the sake of 80- 
ciety, a the Positivists would hav us believe, but 
society exists for the sake of the Individual. And 
the test of complete social lite is the opportunity 
which it affurds fur complete individuai life. Tried 
by this test, our coutemporary civilization will ap- 
pear seriously defectiv—excellent only asa prepara- 
ton for something better.—John Fiske. 


But to be-{ 


’ 7 —AND— 


Freethinkers’ Almanac for 1884 


(ia. M. 234.) 


WITH EIGHTEEN FULL- 


PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTENTS: 


Introductory. By the Editor. 

Astronomical Calculations for 1884. 

Calendar for 1884. 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 
eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 

Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. 


New York State Freethinkers’ Association. By 
H. L. Green. 
The National Liberal League. By T. C. Le- 


land. 
The Progress of Liberal: Thought in Canada. 
By Charles Stevens. 
Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. 
Foreign Freethought Societies. 
The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 
What is True Religion ? By Charles Watts. 
Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 
Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. 


This World. By George Chainey. 

Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. Mac- 
donald, 

1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. 

beral Ca rities. 

Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. 
Date of Birth and Death.) 

The Population of Our States and Territories. 

The Jewish Jehovah. (Hlustration.) 

“That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 
Devil. (Ulustration. ) 

Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of 
Philosophy. 

The Sacred Booksot History. 

Jefferson’s Religion. 

Useful Measures. 

As to Time, 

The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic. 

Selections, etc., etc. 


(Giving 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL.” 


This ANNUAL is & compendious History 
States. It contains 


of' the Freethought movement in the United 


128 Octavo Pages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks. It is “not 


for a day, but for all time.” 


Now ready. Price, post-paid, 25 cents, 


Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


88 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


PROSPECTUS OF 


The Truth See 


FOUNDED BY D. M. BENNETT. 
THE LEADING FREETHOUGHT JOURNAL OF THE WORLD, 


——— 


LARGEST, 


CHEAPEST, BEST. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, AT $3.00 PER YEAR; $1.5) F OR SIX MONTHS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


33 CLINTON PLACE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Among the reforms Tan TRUTH SEEKER aims 
to effect are: 


Total separation of church and state, in- 
cluding the equitable taxation of church 
property; secularization of the public schools, 
abolition of Sunday laws, abolition of chap- 
laincies, prohibition of public appropriations 
for religious purposes, and all other measures 
necessary to the same general end, 


Its sixteen large pages are filled every week 
with scientific, philosophic, and Freethought 
articles and communications by the ablest 
Freethinkers in the country. It givs all the 
Liberal news, and keeps its readers posted on 
current secular and theological events. It is 
the armory from which hundreds draw their 
weapons in contests with priesthood. All 
the Liberal papers are good, but {ux TRUTA 
SEEKER is 


THE BESI AND LARGEST. 


It is conducted in a broad and truly liberal 
spirit, and givs everyone a hearing upon all 
subjects pertaining to the welfare of the hu- 
man race. 


OPINIONS REGARDING IT. 


A paper like THE TRUTA SEEKER {is something 
more and better than an advocate of truth, Through 
it its subscribers touch elbows with each other. 
Each reader knows that he is one of a goodly com- 
pany who find comfort aud tinsplration In its pages. 
If they should meet each other they would feel like 
brothers and sisters. They hay lived under one in- 
tellectual roof, felt the glow of the same fireside, and 
broken together the bread of life. Such a paper Is 
to thousands a substitute for the church.—GEORGE 
CHAINEY, in This World, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, founded by D. M. Bennett, 18 
to-day perhaps the strongest foe with which super 
stition has to contend, and a long future of great 
usefulness is, we trust and believe, before it.— Win 
ted, Conn., Press. 


There ought to be five hundred subscribers to THE 
TRUTH SEEKER in this county, just to rebuke the ln- 
famous Church bigots who are using force and fraud 
to suppress Liberalism.— Worthington, Minn., Advance. 


This sterling and widely-circulated Freethought 
journal has won its way deep into the hearts of its 
readers. THE TRUTH SEEKER is a great paper, and 
deserves the most generous support of the Liberal 
public. The recent numbers received are splendid 
in every respect.—San Francisco Universe, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has gathered its resources, 
and will be a stronger, better, and brighter paper 
than ever.— Liberal League Man. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has become a necessity to the 
Liberal cause.—Kansas Blade, 


TERMS FOR 1884: 


Single subscription, - - - 3 00 
One subscription two years, - 5 00 
Two new subscribers, - - 5 00 


One subscription with one new sub- 
scriber, in one remittance, - 
One subscription with two new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 
One subscription with three new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 
One subscription with four new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 
Any number over five at the same 
rate, invariably with one remit- 

tance. 

It is thus seen that any of our friends who 
will take the trouble to get a new subscriber 
at the regular rate ($3), will get his own for 
$2; by getting two new subscribers he will 
get his own paper for $1; by getting three 
new subscribers be will not only get his own 
free, but will hav fifty cents left to pay cost of 
money order; by getting four new subscribers 
he will hav nis own free and gain $2. 

This makes Tas Trora SEEKER, with its 
sixtee’ large pages, cheaper than any other 
Liberal paper. If. anyone chooses, or if by 
so doing he can easier secure partners in tak- 
ing the paper, he can share with them the 
advantages of the club rates. . 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, New York City. 


5 00 
7 00 
8 50 
10 00 
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WHEN yousee. a | counterfeit on the sidewalk always 
pick it up. You are liable to arrest if you try to 
pass it. É ` 


“I DOAN like too much humbleness,” says Uncle 
Opie Reade. “De worm is sọ low dat he crawls, an, 
he eats yer airter yer dead.” 


A FRENCH dramatist makes one of his characters 
ina recent play declare that he is “holding up the 
trousers of despair with the suspenders of hope.” 


“Hay you anything against Brother Watson ?’* 
‘*Nufflu’, boss; not de fust thing. Only he’s 4 
clergyman. But he may be an houes’ 
Gat.” 


A HOBOKEN grocer received this order from & cus- 
tomer : 
shughar, a blackin’ brush, five pounds of coffey, and 
some little nalis, my wife had a baby last night, also 
two pad-locks and a moukey wrench.’’ 


“YOUR fare, young lady,” said the conducted, as a 
pretty young miss stepped from his car, and was 
about tripping away. ‘Ob, thank you!” responded 
the absent-minded little beauty, “I think your 
mustache becomes you real well, too,” She got her 
ride free. ` 


A CHICAGO man got hold of the wrong jug the 
other day, and took.a big drink of a mixture of 
kerosene viland muriatic acid. Then he accused 
the servant girl of stealing his whisky, and pouring 
water in the jug to conceal the theft, 


“THE trouble is with you young fellows nowadays, 
you want to begin where your fathers left off,” said 
an old chap out West. “I don’t want to begin 
where my father left off,” replied one of the young 
fellows present. “No? And where did your father 
leave off?” “He was hung.” 


IN California the other day, Just as the minister 
had concluded a marriage ceremony, the bride shot 
the groom dead, With a thoughtful sympathy and 
loving solicitude strangely out of place in the wild, 
and uncouth West she put him outof his misery al- 
most before he got into it. 


TOGETHER they were looking over the paper. 
my, how funny!” said she. ‘‘ What is it?” he asked 
«Why, bere’s an advertisment that says, ‘No rea- 
sonable offer refused.” ‘‘ What’sso odd about that ?’ 

«Nothing, nothing,” she replied, trying to blush, 
“only those are my sentiments.” 


AT & Lake Erie pleasure resort last summer & cer- 
tain small party of young ladles were out for a sall. , 
The yacht was managed by a handsome young boat- 
man, who unconsciously made a mash on the jolly 
giris. ‘‘Shall I hug the shore?” asked the sailor. 
“ Well—yes—if that’s the best you can do,” was the 
reply of one of the girls. 


THERE i3 a Woman in Fargo who takes the flour. 


Her husband had treated her rather coldly for some__ 


ume, and she hired a girl to sit around the house, 
play the piano, do fancy work, etc., while she did 
the cooking and the housework; the result is her 
husband heads her off in the hallway seven or eight 
times a day and kisses her, and in the evening when 
her work is done he makes love to her on the back 


stairs, takes her down town, jams oysters and ice ` 


cream down her neck, and pays her the closest. 
attention, There’s nothing like being a servant girl. 


I ASKED my little love one day, 
My saucy, witching Lu, 
“ If she would be my own through life, 
My angel good and true.” 


But she tossed her nut-brown ringlets, 
And said “she did not care 

To be an angel yet awhile, 
This world seemed very fair.” 


OLu! My heartless, cruel one, 
Witb mouth like Oupid’s bow. 
Why will you always laugh at me, 

How can you treat me 80? 


Why will you lift that little nose 
In haughtiest disdain ? 

Pray tell me that my pleadings, dear, 
Hav not been all in vain. 


She turned her merry eyes on me, 
O’er brimmed with fun and life, 
* I cannot be an angel, Fred; 
But—I will be your wife.” 


“LAST Wednesday morning Mr. Professor Jimson 
acd Mr. Biglip Jarvis might hav been discovered 
purifying whe walls and ceilings of a house on Tenth 
street with the liquid essence of lime. They had 
finished two rooms and were engaged upon a third 
when the eagle eye of Mr. Jimson espied a lady's 
portemonnale lying on the bureau in the adjoining 
room. ‘Biglip,” said Mr. Jimson softly, “look dar.” 
“ Look whar, Popco’n?” inquired Mr. Jarvis. ‘In 
dar,” returned Mr, Jimson cautiously; “in dar on 
de boory,” Mr. Jarvis followed Mr. Jimson’s direc- 
tions, and his eyes bulged out with guilty desire as- 
he espied the inviting article. 
in fokes ter leabe pockitbookses er'layin’ eroun’ 
loose like dat,” said Mr, Jimson. ‘Hit certoy is,” 
acquiesced Mr. Jarvis; ‘‘an’ ef dat dere leetle cullud 
gal whad we seen down sta’rs was tor see dat pockit- 
book she'd grab it sho’. “Dat she wood,” baid Mr. 
Jarvis. ‘‘’Lain’t rite fur me ’n you ter leabe it dar 
ter temp’ her,” said Mr. Jimson. ‘* Popco’n, you is 
certny rite,” returned Mr. Jarvis, impressivly, Mr. 
Jimson ceased whitewashing for several momenta, 
It was remarked by several neighbors in the evening 
that Mr. Jimson and Mr. Jarvis seemed less weary 
and more cheerful than they usually did after a 
day’s work, and it was also noticed by the grocer 
around the corner that Mr. Jimson possessed several 
crisp and lovely bank notes more than he usually 
did. Late that night Mr. Jarvis reeled up against 
Mr. Slmson and chuckled, ‘* Whad’s de madder wid 
you, Biglip?” queried Mr. Jimson., ‘Ain’ nuffin’ de 
madder,”’ returned Mr, Jarvis. 
ob de narrer escape ob dat little cullud gal fum ber- 


comin’ wun er dese yere pussons wot fokes callg- 


bugglers.”’ 


man for all 


“Oh. 


“ Hit certny is wrong . 


“I was jess thinkin’ ' 


“Please send in by barer two pounds of. i 
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Glotes and Clippings. 


‘Tue Rev. Mr, Wake is the pastor of a Metho. 
‘dist church in Middlebury, Gt., but the Winsted 
Press affirms that the people of that church 
sleep during the sermon just the same as any 
other congregation. 


A yew prison chaplain was recently ap- 
pointed in a certain town in Scotland. He 
was. a man who greatly magnified his office; 
and, entering one of the cellson his first round 
of inspection, he, with much pomposity, thus 
addressed the prisoner who occupied it: “Well, 
sir, do you know who I am?” “No; nor I 
‘dinna care!” was the nonchalant reply. ‘Well, 
Im your new chaplain.” “Oh!. Ye are! 
Weel, I hae heard o’ ye before.” “And what 
did you hear?” returned the chaplain, his cu- 
riosity getting the better of his dignity. ‘Weel, 
I heard that the last twa kirks ye war in ye 
preached them baith empty; but ye’ll no find 
it such an easy matter to do the same wi’ this 
ane!” 


| Ava dinner of the Twilight Club given last 
week in this city one of the speakers said that 
“we hav only the ghost of religion left. Men 
don’t go to church. Women go and men pay 
for it, and they build churches where fhey own 
property.” 


ANTON SHurricy, @ parishioner of the Rev. 
Mr. Sheik’s, pastor of the German Lutheran 
church of Union Hill, called that divine a 
“Bible back hypocrit,” and for so doing Mr. 
‘Sheik had him arrested. “Brethren should 
‘dwell together in unity.” ~ 


THE Rev. Mr. Clough, who is now in this 
country, but who has for twenty years been 
a missionary in India, in speaking of the in- 
telligence of the people in-that country, says: 
‘“There.-is hardly a town in which there are 
not some men ‘who hay received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in the Madras University. 
They are well educated in every respect, and 
speak English, many of them better than I do. 
They are mostly Brahmans, though there are 
some Mchammedans among the number. The 
Madras University is conducted on a plan 
similar to that of the German universities, 
where examinations are held every year, and 
degrees are conferred.: There is a perfect 
mania for education among the young men in 
India, and especially for English branches and 
sciences.” 


In a local school fight in a Connecticut town 
‘one of the voters said that the contest was be- 
‘tween “God and Mr. Mead” on one side and 
«Tom Clarke and the Devil” on the other. 
‘History has again to record that the side es- 
jpoused by the fallen angel came out ahead. 


-ÅA towEL folded several times and dipped in 
hot water and quickly wrung, and then ap- 
‘plied over the seat of the pain in toothache or 
neuralgia, will generally afford prompt relief. 
‘Headaches almost always yield ‘to the simul- 
taneous. application of hot water to the feet 
‘and the back of the neck. 

Mr. R. Frrzparricx, of Columbia, Ky., was 
a Christian gentleman, but he committed a 
murder, and had to pay the penalty prescribed 
by law. . Upon the gallows he made a speech, 
of which the following sentences are a. part: 
“My friends, I am here.to die. It is not just, 
but God is with me. : I am glad to see so great 
a congregation here to-day. The way I got 
into this trouble was in defending my brother. 
I trust you will all take fair warning from this. 
This is my last day on earth, but it will soon 
be the bright day of glory. The preachers hav 
been good to me. 
hav been to see me, and I thank them for it. 
I hope you will never see such a sight as this 
in Columbia no more. It is God’s will, I 
reckon, and of course I ought to put up with 
it. Iask God to hav mercy on this world. I 
hav not much more to say; I might as well giv 
up and go.” Such resignation and assurance 
as this are both beautiful and refreshing. It 
would have been a graceful thing, however, 
for Mr. Fitzpatrick to put in at least one good 
word for his victim, who seems to hav passed 
entirely from the purlieus of his memory. Giv 
him a harp. 


Seven Mormons sat on the jury in the re- 
cent trial at Salt Lake City of Edward Peter- 
son, an avowed polygamist, indicted for regis- 
tering and voting. All seven swore that they 
believed the divine law superior to the laws of 

Congress. They believed polygamy was right, 
and revealed from God through the Bible, and 
would obey God rather than Congress. 


THERE are, according to the New York Sun, 
' five Spiritualistic organs in France, four in 
Belgium, two in Holland, eight in Spain, two 
‘in Italy, and three in Germany: In addition 
‘to several journals devoted to the cause in 
England and the United States, it has one 
in Austria, Russia, Mexico, the ‘Antilles, Chili, 
Brazil, Uruguay, the Argentine Republic, 
Australia, India, and Cape Colony. 


A move. Christian institution for children is 
‘the Rey. J. E. Irvine’s “Faith Parsonage” in 
. New Jersey. Its method of instruction catches 
a tinge from the Middle Ages. Two little sons 
‘of a Mr. Redding, of Camden, stopping there, 
‘were treated with the greatest cruelty by Mrs. 
Irvine. ` One of them failing to spell correctly 
had his head held under a stream of.cold 
water from a faucet. The neighbors corrobo- 
_ Tate the tales of ill-treatment told by the chil- 
dren. 


Oscan Wiig, in a recent lecture to his 
friends in London, said that the Americans are 
the noisiest people in the world, whose na- 
tional occupation is catching trains. Pennsyl- 
vania, with its rocky gorges and woodland 
scenery, reminded him of Switzerland; the 
prairie, of a piece of brown blotting-paper. 
Everything is twice as large as it should be; 
everywhere is twice as far as it should be. He 
visited Leadville, the chief characteristic of 
whose inhabitants is the constant use of the 
revolver. He lectured to them upon ‘Ben- 
venuto Cellini, his Life and Works,” and was 
reproved by his hearers for not having brought 
that artist with him. The explanation that he 
had been dead for some little time elicited the 
inquiry, “ Who shot him?” Among the more 
elderly inhabitants of the South he found a 
melancholy tendency to date every event of 
importance by the late war. ‘‘ How beautiful 
the moon is to-night!” he once remarked to a 
gentleman who was standing next to him. 
“Yes,” was the reply, “but you should hav 
seen it before the war.” So infinitesimal did 
he find the knowledge and appreciation of art 
west of the Rocky Mountains, that an art 
patron—one who in his day had been a miner 
—actualiy sued the railroad company for 
damages because the plaster cast of Venus of 
Milo, which he had imported from Paris, had 
been delivered minus the arms! And, what 
was more surprising still, he gained his case 
and thẹ damages. 


Epcrors in German Poland are learning with 
a Vengeance what is meant by liberty of the 
press under Prince Bismarck. ‘One of them 
has spent five months of the past year in 
prison, and hassix morein prospect. Another 
has heen condemned to eleven and one-third 
months’ imprisonment. A third is now in 
prison for fifteen months, a fourth for three 
months, and a fifth for four months. A total 
in-figures of three years and eight and one- 
third months’ imprisunment for editors in one 
year. Only two political papers exist in Posen 
with editors not in prison. 


Tae following conversation is reported to 
hav lately taken place between a minister and 
a widow—both of Aberdeen. The widow. who 
called upon the minister, seemed desirous of 
relieving her mind of something which op- 
pressed her, at which the reverend gentleman, 
wishing to hurry matters, exclaimed, “My 
good woman, you see I can be of no service to 
you till you tell me what it is that troubles 
you.” “ Well, sir, I’m thinkin’ of getting mar- 
ried again.” ‘Oh! thatisit. Let me see; that 
is pretty frequent—surely. How many hus- 
bands hav you had?” ‘Well, sir,” she replied, 
in a tone less of sorrow than of bitterness, 
“ this is the fourth—I’m sure there’s nae woman 
been sae tormented wi’ a set 0’ deein’ men!” 


New York, Saturday, April 12, 1884. 


Not less than seventy-five. 
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dlews of the Week. 


Tue Duke of Albany was buried last Satur- 
day. 


Neru HIMMELRICH, a pretty, dark-haired 
girl of 14, is now lying in a semi-unconscious 
condition at the house of Frederick Reinhold, 
in Reading, Pa. The girl was baptized in the 
icy water of the river 2 week ago, and since 
then has been laboring under much religious 
excitement, Her pastor, the Rev. Mr. Mussel- 
man, of the Evangelical Mennonite church, is 
almost constantly in attendance. He says: “I 
hav no doubt that she is now in the same con- 
dition as was St. John when he was a witness 
of the wonders of heaven, described in the 
book of Revelation.” The girl givs graphic 
descriptions of what she sees, and relates bib- 
lical facts which, it is asserted, she never knew 
hefore her present condition, her language be- 
ing far above what she customarily uses. When 
in the trance her body becomes perfectly stiff, 
and she is apparently unconscious. Most of 
the above is probably fraud, the residuum is 
beastly cruelty. The girl has been driven in- 
sane by religious excitement and her icy bath. 
Her pastor, who is so constantly in attendance, 
ought to be ducked in a horse trough some day 
when the thermometer is down to zero, and 
her parents prosecuted for cruelty to children. 


Cuartes Reape, the novelist, 
dying. 


Firty-one deaths resulted from the recent 
riot in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


is reported 


Tue thirty-sixth anniversary of modern Spir- 
itualism was celebrated last week. 


Barnum has offered a prize of $500 for the 
best poem on his so-called white elephant. 


None of the bills making Good Friday a legal 
holiday in this state has as yet become a law. 


Parson Newman announces his determina- 
tion to resign his pastorate of the Madison 
Avenue church. 


Tue steamer Steinman, which foundered on 
the coast of Newfoundland «a week ago, had 
132 persons on board. Only nine were saved. 


Aninventory of the contents of the Vatican at 
Rome was recently made. This is regarded as 
an indication that the pope intends to leave 
Italy. 


Tux editor of the Freeman's Journal pro- 
nounces ‘pure and simple nonsense” the 
report: that the pope will voluntarily leave 
Rome, but he explains that his holiness might 
feel himself forced to do so if the Italian 
government should, for instance, sell or let 
the Vatican over his head. Of that we pre- 
sume that the pope has little real apprehen- 
sion, though he may find diplomatic reasons 
for expressing, not ex cathedra, a fear of it. 
In any case, the editor of the Romanist 
journal is confident that the bishop of Rome 
will not come to the United States, because 
we are here “exceedingly Protestant,” and 
Catholics do not hav as much liberty as in 
Canada and elsewhere, outside of Ireland, 
under the English crown. Yet we do not now 
recall any liberty essential to the peace and 
prosperity of a well-behaved person which 
would be denied to any one coming here from 
Italy. Butif the pope does not regard it in 
that light we suppose the country might rec- 
oncile itself to getting on without him. We 
certainly could not accord him any special 
privileges, unless he should set up the Propa- 
ganda as an “infant industry.” In that case 
we might tax the rival products of foreign 
lands, but we ought to admit that, for some 
time to come, at any rate, he would be liable 
to see the protection cut down or his goods 
put on the free list.— Times. 


Porce Justice Wuirn of this city has de- 
cided that a man may distribute boycotting 
circulars in the street without being linble to 
arrest. 


Tue House committce on the judiciary has 
ordered an adverse report on the joint resolu- 
tion proposing a woman suffrage amendment 
to the Constitution. 


Tue son of a Plainfield minister was recently 
hung in effigy, and driven out of Northampton, 
Mass., for deserting a young woman to whom 
he was engaged to be married. 


On April Ist Mark Twain reccived about two 
hundred and fifty letters from acquaintances 
requesting his autograph. It was n delibcrate 
plot to April fool the eminent humorist. 


Henry Jonnson, for forty years a Baptist 
deacon in Rome, N. Y., has recently been fined 
$75 for repeatedly and persistently kissing a 
young lady acquaintance against her will. 


For some reason the wife of the Rey. Mr. 
Morrill, of Washingtonville, N. Y., was so un- 
happy that last weck she committed suicide by 
cutting her throat and severing an artery in 
her wrist. 


Jupes Morrow, of Newton, N. J., in a tem- 
perance speech, accused Brewer Felgenspan of 
selling beer from a brewing in which a rat had 
been drowned, Fclgenspan has sued Morrow 
for $10,000. 


THE committee that pea the Rev. George 
R. Bristor, of Nowark, N. J., for immorality 
and unnatural crime were unanimous in the 
belief that he was guilty, and so found in their 
verdict of April 2d. 


Tue Rev. Willian A. T. Smith is under 
arrest at New London, Conn. He is a fraud. 
For many years he has been collecting moncy 
for an alleged missionary scheme, and it is 
believed that he has obtained thousands of 
dollars in that way. 


One of the most remarkable suits on record 
is about to be heard before the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina. This grows out of a mort- 
gage on his own person made by a white man 
named John Hando, of Pitt county, in this 
state, securing Jim Taker, a cotton planter, for 
adebt due him. This deed reads: “I, John 
Hando, of the county of Pitt, in the state of 
North Carolina, am indebted to Jim Taker, of 
the state and county aforesaid, in the sum of 
$26, for which he holds my note, to be due on 
the 11th day of January, 1884; and to secure 
the payment of the same I do hereby convey 
to him these articles of personal property, to 
wit, myself, to work with him long enough to 
pay this debt. But on this spocial trust that, 
if I fail to pay said debt right away, then he, 
the said Taker, may sell me at the courthouse 
door for credit or cash, as he thinks best, after 
giving 20 days’ public notice at three different 
places, and apply the proceeds of such sale to 
the discharge of said debt, and interest on the 
same, and cost and expenses of making such 
sale, and pay the surplus, if any, to me. Given 
under my hand and seal this, the 14th day of 
January, 1884.” Hando failed to pay the 
amount due Taker, and the creditor was at lib- 
erty under the terms of the deed to sell him 
at public auction. Some time before the ex- 
piration of the twenty days’ grace allowed the 
mortgaged debtor, the news got out, and the 
courthouse green was crowded with people ex- 
pecting to witness the novel sale of a white 
man, An injunction was granted by the Su- 
perior Court, and no sale took place. The 
Supreme Court will hear the case. 


Tur Rev N. H. Bangs came to New York to 
attend the Methodist conference, and was 
stricken dead a few days after::his arrival. 
They call it apoplexy. When s#mething of 
the kind happens to a Freethinker visiting a 
convention of Liberals, it will be a ‘judgment 
of God.” 


A mass meeting of the Social Labor party 
held at Cooper Institute last Saturday night, 
to talk .over the Cincinnati riot, occasioned 
great alarm to the police, and a deputation of 
one hundred and twenty officers were sent to 
the hall in anticipation of a riot. Thespeakers 
at the meeting disclaimed any intention of 
exciting to deeds of violence, and thanked the 
policemen present for their good behavior, ° 
There were no signs of a riot. Mr. King, 
Librarian of the Liberal Club, was the princi- 
pal speaker in English. 
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A Frgethonght Romance. 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Carrer XXIII. 

TO THE FRONT. 


The battle rolled on. It was'one of those tumult- 
uous indecisive affairs that occurred in the beginning 
of the war, wherein there was much hard fighting 
and but little gain. The raw troops plunged gal- 
lantly forward. The unaccustomed shot, whose 
whistle was at first so terrific, became like music to 
their ears, and stirred the pulses like a thousand 
trumpets. Hither and thither, like the wild tides of 
the sea, tossed the headlong battalions. At times, in 
the confused rout, the rebel and the Union soldiers 
became almost intermingled. On both sides the 
advantage was lost and gained, and when the wings 
of night descended, one could hardly declare who 
was the victor and who the vanquished. 

Just at the close of combat, the Union troops 
became thoroughly imperilled. With wonderful 


daring and skill, Col. Potter pushed his brigade 
right on to the enemy. For a few moments there. 


‘was a tremendous fire, and bayonets almost crossed 
each other, and a hand-to-hand fight was imminent. 
But such was the rush and steadfast force of the 
Union troops that the enemy sullenly gave way. 
This for the time being ended the conflict, but in 
the midst of his brilliant achievement, Col. Potter 
received his death-wound. He was borne to the 
rear, shrouded in the flag that he had so ably de- 
fended. 

“Death forgives all; and a death so glorious as 
that more than all. He was cruel, but he meant to 
be just,” said Stubbs. 

“I wanted to be where he is,” said Cupples. “I 
did my best to get a bullet in my heart. What's the 
use of living?” 

‘ All the use in the world,” said Stubbs. “I never 
give up. There’s always a chance.” 

“But if you can’t get the chance it’s just as bad. 
I’m tied, and must let her drift away.” 

“By no means,” said Stubbs. “I’m in command 
now. I give you a free and roving commission to go 
where you will. We want spies in the Southern 
country, men of pluck. This war is going to last, 
and we must find out what the enemy’s plans are. 
At the same time you can hunt for Bessie, and save 


er. 

“I take that,” said Cupples. “I want Sergeant 
Jones to go with me. He and I are old trampers 
together on this ground.” 

“That we are, and again will be. Hurrah!” shouted 
Sergeant Jones, flinging up hissoldier’scap. “We'll 
scour the land trom beginning to end, and not leave 
a stone unturned, but we'll find Bessie and serve the 
Union cause” 

So everything was got ready, and in a few days the 
adventurers started on their perilous undertaking. 
Meanwhile a letter was received from Maria. 

“You can’t imagine how mad we are here,” she 
wrote; ‘‘Amy‘has disappesred. As soon as the news 


came, she was gone like a flash. She will find Bessie, | 


I know.” 

“That she will,” said Cupples. 
knows just where to go. 
how join forces.” 

Dressed in butternut suits, the sergeant and Cup- 
ples trudged along with a most innocent and forlorn 
aspect. They kept their eyes wide open, however, 
and observed everything. Troops were flying all 
over the country, but they managed to escape detec- 
tion. They went directly to Bolton’s residence, but 
evidently Bessie had not been taken there. y 

“I think he keeps her with him,” said the sergeant. 
“ That’s the safest way for the present. Suppose we 
try and promenade his camp.” 

“I’m ready,” said Cupples. 
something that way.” 

It was rather risky, but they pressed forward, and 
by means of forged passes got within the lines of the 
camp. They were constantly on the alert to discover 
some signs of Bessie, but she was nowhere to be seen. 

“Something is up,” said the sergeant. ‘They are 
mighty busy. There’s Sandy now. See him flying 
around. I wish I could trip him. I think he is 
about the slipperiest scoundrel I ever saw.” 

“Isnt that Harry?” cried Cupples. “I haven’t 
seen him since we left Kentucky on the lightning 
express ten years ago.” 

It was Harry indeed, and changed from the bright 
young Harry of long ago. Noble looking he was, 
and every inch a soldier. He was fighting beneath 
the rebel flag, though his child was a slave beneath 
that flag. Strange contradictions of human nature! 
How inextricably blended are the evil and the good! 

“ I never could understand his keeping away,” said 
Cupples. “ We expected him right off, but days and 
months and years went by, and we gave it up. He 
wrote, I believe, often, but that stopped too. Amy 
went to work and thought only of little Bessie.” 

“ Man’s a queer creature,” said the sergeant. “I 


“A mother’s heart 
But we'll follow, and some- 


“We can find out 
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can’t tell what: FII do to-morrow.” ss 

“Nor L-either,” said Cupples. . “I do some damn 
mean thing all of a sudden, and then I’m just as.dev- 
ilish good without malice aforethought.” =. -4 < 

“ That’s the way of the world,” Said Jones.: “The 
unexpected always happens. When we think that 
one is going-to act particularly nice he spoils the 
dish, and when we expect him to kick up a row like 
as not he’s the very angel that we are after.” 

They watched Harry riding away to headquarters. 
This unexpected appearance put them off their guard, 
and for the flash of a moment their faces betokened 
that they were something other than they professed 
to be, At that nick of time Sandy came sweeping 
by and flung his quick glance upon them.’ Instantly 
their countenances becam . immobile, and they looked 
like innocent country wayfarers. They~ were not 


think most of us are crazy: I feel ‘80 myself, and I p 


swift enough, however, for the Mephistophelean eye- 


of Sandy, who said nothing, but dashed forward to 
the general’s tent. 

“ We must get out of this,” said Jones. “I feel the 
halter about my neck. That man Sandy is putting 
spurs to his horse. I-am afraid he’s caught us.” . 

“ We had better drop into these woods,” said Cup- 
ples. “In half an hour we shall be perfectly safe.” 

“That half-hour bothers me. By George, they’ve 
got the scent. See, the general’ and his whole staff 
are dashing this way pell-mell. Wé must run for it.” 

Run they did. A dozen shots were fired after 
them, but they made out to plunge into the woods 
However, the alarm was general, and the whole brig- 
ade was on the hunt. 

“ Penned in, sure as fate. 
brains or hang, Cupples ?” 

“I guess Ill choose the hanging,” 
“It’s farther off and no worse.” 

“You're a philosopher. Tl keep my brains and 
use them now that my feet are worthless. They say 
man never yet got intoascrape but he could get out 
of it if he knew enough.” ; 

They plunged along in wild fashion through the 
underbrush, while the shots were rattling on every 
side. Suddenly they broke into an open space, and 
found themselvs front to front with Gen. Bolton. — 

“What are you running so for,” said Bolton. 

“ We wanted to get home. It’s time to milk the 
cows,” said the sergeant. anes i 

“I guess the cows will have to go for to-night. 
Come up to the guard-house.” Tost a ey 

“They'll miss us at home,” said the sergeant with 
country boorishness and a whining voice. 

“That’s bumkum,” said Bolton, ` “Your home isn’t 
about here. J think I’ve seen you before.” 5 

“I have,” said Sandy. “This man is Cupples; and 
this is his right hand-man—Jońes, they cait him. 
Don’t you remember how Cupples hit you?” | 7 

“Yes,” thundered Bolton, “and ‘to-morrow morn- 
ing you hang, both of you.” > ` 

“We'll hang gaily,” said the sergeant. ` 


Cuarter XXIX. 
THE BOY AND THE MAN. E 
Cupples and Jones slept soundly that night, as if 
they expected to wake up to a first-class meal. 


‘Shall we blow out our 


‘said Cupples. 


“Tve done my duty, and that’s the end on’t,” said |u 


Cupples. ‘They say that choking is mighty easy. . I 
hope so, for I can’t try the experiment but once, and 
I want it to succeed the first time.” 

It was a lovely morning. . The birds weré singing 
marvelously among the trees, entirely unconscious 
of the great tragedy of human life that was going on. 
If there was a God anywhere. enthroned in this 
beautiful scene, how utterly weak he seemed to be. 
What a tragedy existence must be to a God to see 
so much evil and not be able to help! To be infinite 
is indeed to be very cruel:or very sorrowful. 

Suddenly Harry entered the guard-house. 

“Send the soldiers away,” cried he. “I want to 
see these men alone.” 

In a moment he was face to face with his old 
friends. i ' i i 

“Do you recognize me?” he asked. 

“Indeed we do,” they both replied. 

“ How shall I explain myself,” he said. 

“I don’t know,” answered Cupplées, “That’s what 
has always bothered me. Why didn’t you come to 
Amy?” 

“T.can’t tell any more than you can. I expected 
to come—meant to come—but I delayed, hoping that 
time would make the opportunity easy. A thousand 
influences, however, were against’ me. I dreaded 
poverty. Gradually custom—the life of the world 
about me—the thoughts and feelings of all my 
friends, the force of circumstance, weaned me from 
my youthful purpose. I drifted on, and finally, I 
said, almost in despair, I will go the way of the 
world. It is useless to contend against it. If I do 
I shall be crushed. I despise myself, and yet it was 
my fate. Noman is strong enough to be absolutely 
eee of his surroundings. I-went with the 

ide. z 

“We all do the same,” said the sergeant. “We've 
got to go with the tide now and hang for it.” 

“For the sake of your little girl,” said Cupples. 
“ We were seeking her.” . 


-web, and its no use to kick.” 


“J know it.” - 


“tt Where is she? 


wI canvot answer.:-.My father brought cher to 
camp whilé-I was away. Before I returned she had 
been stolen, or rescued, as I believe, by her mother. ' 


We have not a clue to her whereabouts.” 


“Amy has her beyond doubt,” said Crpples, joy- , 
fully.” sie EY E 

«T think so,” said Harry. ‘Now for yourselves ?” 

“You can answer that better than we. If you 
don’t help, we shail shuffle off this mortal coil in half 
an hour,” said the sergeant. 

“No doubt of it. I hav no authority whatever. 
Only something desperate can save you.” 

“Good-bye” said Cupples. “We are all in the 


“That's it,” said Harry. “We are tangled on 


‘every side. We think we are free, free to think, free 


to do, yet we are constantly borne along. 1-feel ag 


helpless as a leaf.” a . 

‘You are fighting against the flag of our country. 
Do you do that of your own accord >” 

“My education—everything—forces me this‘way. 
What has abstract reasoning or justice to do with . 
conduct? It’s the result of things in the midst of 
which we live. You think you are right, I think the 
same. It must be fought out, I suppose.. I see no - 
other way. You can’t stop the whirlwind, and if you 
are in and of it ybu most go the way it goes.” 

‘No use to argue,” said the sergeant. “Ihate to 
argue. I'd rather havea fair and square knock-down 
any time, and settle it that way. A man never yet 
was convinced ‘by reasoning. You have to punch 
him into a conviction.” | ' . ` 
` ' «Life is greater than thought, and goeson in spite 
of everything,” said Harry. “ What dreams I once 
had! It seemed so easy to do great and good things. 
The world lay before me like a dream-land. My 
feelings went forth simply to triumph. Alas, the 
miserable disappointment of it all, and worse than 
all, we become traitors to ourselves and scorn our 
own ideal and side with the world, and make the 
best of what we actually despise.” — ` 

“Don’t you feel like rebelling and meking things: 
to suit yourself?” said Jones. i O raa 

“Yes, but who can resist opinion, custom, tradi- 
tion, church, press, and the powers that be? I con- 
fess my inability.. Ive accepted the world as it is, 
but a heap of meanness and wrong I take with it. 
That’s the only way by which one can really enjoy 
his virtue. To be in a minority of one is a very un- 
comfortable ‘position, although it may be sublime. 
Such a minority always starves.” 

“T see you are a philosopher now,” said the ser- 
geant. oS 

“Tam. I wasa poet once, or tried to be. But the 
music has gone. I am a practical man. I have .no 
more theories.” ` . 

“I think I understand you. I couldn’t have acted! 
as you did; but your are another man and that: 
makes all the difference in the world.” 

“Well shake hands over that. Now for action. I. 
must get you out of this scrape somehow.” _ 

“I hope that fate is in that view of the affair, but: 


I’m afraid it isn’t. It looks as if fate meant to hang: 


” 


g 
“I hav no plan to offer, except that if you get a 
chance to run, run with all your might; and do just 
what Columbus tells you.” 

“Is Columbus here? then I do have some hopes. 
He’s the incarnation of good luck. :A man who 
can’t speak is the luckest man living.” 

“Yes, if by not speaking he sets to thinking. 
He'll be ready at a moment’s notice. I purpose to 
get you outside of this camp. I don’t know how— 
but it most be done.” 

“Try it then. Only give us a ghost of a chance 
and we'll make a living of it.” 

“One shake of the hand,” said Harry. “It may 
all go wrong and the devil be uppermost; but fate 
fights against fate itself, and now and then there’s a. 
chance for liberty. Good-bye.” 

“I don’t condemn: him,” said the sergeant, when: 
Harry was gone. “He’s got the stuff in him, how- 
ever badly it may be mixed.” 

“We are all badly mixed I guess,” said Cupples.. 
“Those who go straight have the least weight to- 
carry.” 

“The more one has aboard, the more risky the 
voyage. I don’t believe an empty vessel ever went: 
on the breakers. It’s perfectly safe to be a fool.” 

“Would I were the biggest of fools then,” said 
Cupples, “till I got out of this.” J ' 

“Trust to your folly. All the wit in the world 


‘won't give us a lift now.” 


_ “Then I resign my brains in favor of my neck. 
A good breath is better than a heap of knowledge,” 
cried Cupples, vivaciously. 
“Twenty minutes will decide. Let's be ready for 
a jump either into eternity, or into the woods,” said 
the sergeant. [TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Oxe of the best ways to help along the cause of 


Freethought is to circulate Taz Troura SEEKER, 
‘Trial subscriptions of three months for 50 cents. 


~ Communications. 


The True Character of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
To rae Eprror or Tue Truru Szexer, Sir: I read 


in Mr. W. R. Dyer’s poem, “Musings by the Way,” | 


in Tue Trura Szexer of March 1, 1884, these lines: 


“ A Bonaparte may waste two million lives, 
Him of that baleful power no God deprives; 
In vain the orphan’s wail, the widow's woe, : 
This monster wills, and human blood must flow.” 


I regret being obliged to differ with any brother 
Liberal, but the above is most unjust (unintention- 
ally so, I doubt not) to that supreme genius, and 
hence J esteem it my duty to rise and reply. 

It is a matter of continual surprise to me that so 
few persons (Freethinkers, even), outside of France, 
know the true character of the first Napoleon. 

I hav recently made the various lives which hav 
been written of him a careful and especial study, and 
J see no reason so reverse the decision I reached 
after reading the first one of all, Abbott’s “Life of 
Napoleon.” That book contains overwhelming doc- 
umentary evidence to prove that Bonaparte was as 
good as he was great. It won’t answer to “pooh! 
pooh!” Abbott’s “ Life,” saying intelligent people giv 
it no credence, that it is disproved and supplanted, 
ete. It contains copies of a large number of state 
documents, official correspondence, ete., that must 
prove beyond a doubt, to the unprejudjced reader, 


_. that Napoleon was the Washington of France, and at 


least as worthy of esteem as was that personage. 
For the space of about twenty years, Napoleon, by 
the efforts of his gigantic genius, successfully held 
his own against the great banded powers of Europe. 
That he fell at last should not render him the less 
worthy of our respect and love. So far from being 
the monster, devoured by lust for conquest and love 
for bloodshed, which he is painted, he never fought 
except in self-defense, and his correspondence (see 


Abbott's “ Life”) shows that, throughout his political | 


career, he never relaxed his endeavors to cement a 
lasting peace by making every concession which was 
compatible with the honor and welfare of his be- 
loved France. 

I do not defend him because I love him, but I love 
him because he was one of the best and loftiest 
charactersrecorded in history. All must do likewise 
as soon as they become acquainted with his true 
character and policy. Turn to France to-day; for 
hours hav I conversed with the middle orders in the 

French capital about their dead hero. Tears filled 
their eyes as they spoke of his noble endeavors to 
keep his adopted country free from a detested usur- 
pation. Never, I think, hav I enjoyed conversation 
so intensely as with the few maimed, battle-scarred 
.old veterans who fought under his banners, yet liv- 
ing beneath the glittering dome of “ Les Invalides.” 
Emotion choked my own speech, as well as theirs, 
when they recalled in tremulous tones the glorious 
fields whereon it was their privilege to fight beside 
their idolized “Little Corporal.” Does a nation thus 
honor the memory of a tyrant? Never was leader so 
beloved—nay, reverenced, as was the hero of Marengo 
and Austerlitz, by his own soldiers. To a man, they 
they would lay down their lives for him. i 

This, even his bitterest enemies admit. Whence, 

then, his power? Will reasonable men believe such 
unqualified love could be evoked by a monster of 
cruelty, second scarcely to Nero himself? I wish all 
who can do so would procure Abbott's “ Life of Na- 
poleon,” and judge for themselvs of the true ‘char- 
acter of the great champion of democracy. 
.- America had but cne foe (England), and between 
her and this single adversary rolled three thousand 
miles of billows, and yet, in a comparativly brief 
period, she was brought to the very brink of sur- 
render, and but for the meteoric pen of Paine all 
would hav been lost. , 

France, on the contrary, was but twenty-one miles 
distant by water, at the nearest point, from her im- 
placable enemy, England, and in direct land commu- 
nication with Austria, Prussia, and “the colossus of 
the North,” Russis. Notwithstanding all these dis- 
advantages, Bonaparte successfully warred against 
his combined foes for nearly twenty years. Nothing, 
apparently, could hav established the peace of 
Europe except the absolute ruin of France and the 
enslavement of her people (as happened in the end), 
or the complete subordination of all the great powers 
to Napoleon; hence he fought for existence itself, 
and cannot be justly censured for doing in France 
what Washington did in America. ` 

The true character of Napoleon (like that of Paine) 
has too long been obscured by the clouds of hate 
and the influence of kingcraft. In America, most of 
us are just learning the truth concerning our author- 
patriot, Paine; but of Napoleon, the great and gal- 
lant champion of European democracy, we, as yet, 
are far too ill-informed. . 

All Liberals should love Bonaparte; he fought and 
fell to defend tke rights of the people of France 
against tyranny, and the occupátion of a hated dy- 
nasty. I love Napoleon as I love but one other 
grand, noble man, and that man is Ingersoll. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER 


liberty or giv me death. 


H 


I will close this letter with a short poem of my 
own, entitled - = 


NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, MARCH 31, 1814. 
{After the colebrated portrait by Paul Delaroehe). 
Majestically grand, the fallen Monarch sits, 
With head sunk-on his breast, 
Despairingly, as o’er his prescient mind 
` The awful Future flits. 


“ Aye! every inch a king!” nor can yon hireling pack, 
Seeking his noble life, - 
Subdue that haughty soul, which smiles at Fate, 
Still victor of the strife. . ` 


Deem not he grieves for aught save hapless France, 
Spoil of the carrion kite; ` 

Or one base thought of self, an added gloom 
Lends his stern spirit’s night. 


No! ’tis loved France, reft of a hand to guide 
Her desp’rate course, that bows 

His spirit i’ the dust — such godlike grief 
As Fate few breasts allows. 


Defame him not! ye whose ignoble souls, 
Callous to worth, but feel i 

The tyrant’s lust for Power, trampling what he revered-— 
A loving People’s weal. 


Extiorr Preston. 


A Few Figures. eat 
To hear some men talk, we would suppl we 
could not manufacture at all without a protèctiv 


tariff, to tax all the consumers for the few factory 


people. One would suppose, also, there is no history 
of the past to be read. Several times in the past 
some nations hav tried free trade and then fallen 
back to protect monopolies. But we need only look 
back at our last census report. There we find that 
during the period of our very low tariff, called our 
free trade era, the number of factories in the Union 
increased twenty thousand, while the capital increased 
about one hundred per cent. This was between 
1850 and 1860, when our population and wealth were 
more than one-half less than between 1870 and 1880. 

If, now, we compare from 1870 to 1880, we find we 
increased only about eighteen hundred in the num- 
ber of factories, and about thirty-five per cent on in- 
vestment. This was the protectiv era. 

The truth is, a high tax is fatal to industry. The 
internal revenue tax acted on tobacco and liquor as 
the external revenue tariff on all the so-called pro- 
tected industries. Tobacco factories, breweries, and 
distilleries were swept as with a besom of destruc- 
tion. Every county had some such industries. Where 
are they now? Swallowed up by a few great monop- 
olies. Trade cries, with the true patriot, Giv me 
CLARKE Irvine. 
Oregon, Mo. 


Facts and Fallacies in Regard to the New 
Testament 


Did Christ’s soul die? Did he make his soul an 
offering for sin? Christians most emphatically and 
unanimously say no! But if they are right in this, 
then Christ could not be the savior of sinners; has 
never paid the penalty, for the penalty is positivly 
declared by God. “The soul that sinneth it shall 
die.” If he did die, soul and body, then he could not 
be God, for God must be immortal. If he was not 
God, he was alarmingly like his father. “And for this 
cause God shall send them a strong delusion, that 


they should believe a lie” (2 Thess. ii, 11), for Christ 


again and again declared he was God. “And now, 
O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self with 
the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was” (John xvii, 5). Christ positivly declared he 
was God to the man to whom he gave sight. “Jesus 
heard that they had cast him out; and when he had 
found him, he said unto him, Dost thou believe on 
the son of God? He answered and said, Who is he, 
Lord, that I might believe on him? And Jesus said 
unto him, Thou hast both seen him and it is he that 
talketh with thee, and he said, Lord I believe, and 
he worshiped him” (John. ix, 35-37). 

If Christ was not God, he was a vile sinner, for by 
claiming to be he induced this poor man to worship 
him as God. Again, Christ declares, “I know them 
that follow me and I giv unto them eternal life” 
(John x, 27-28). None but an almighty God could 
giv eternal life. Again he said, “I and my Father 
are one” (John x, 30). 

If Christ told the truth, if he was God, he must 
hav been immortal. He could not die. 

If only his body died on the cross, then the pen- 
alty for sin was not paid by Jesus, for the Bible de- 
clares, “The soul that sinneth it shall die” (Ezk. xviii, 
20). Christ himself asks, “For what is a man prof- 


ited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his. 


own soul? Or what shall a man giv in exchange for 
his soul?” (Mat. xvi, 26). 

Christians positivly declare Christ’s soul could not 
die, the Bible declares Christ’s soul did die. Which 
is true? Which shall we accept? Which deny? 

“Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him, he hath 
put him to grief, when thou shalt make his soul an 
offering for sin, he shall see his seed, he shall prolong 
his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper 
in his hand. He shall see of the travail of his soul 
and shall be satisfied; by his knowledge shall my 
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righteous servant justify many, for he shall bear their 
iniquities. Therefore will I divide him a portion with 
the great, and he shall divide the spoil with the 
strong because he hath poured out his soul unto 
death; and he was numbered with the transgressors, - 
and he bare the sin of many and made intercession 
for the transgressors” (Isa. liii, 10-12.) Why do 
Christians deny the plainest declarations of the 
Bible, and then bitterly denounce ‘Liberals for not 
believing every word of it? 

Christ himself declared he died. The Christ that 
is now in heaven died, not the mere humanity he as- 
sumed. Appearing to John on, the isle of Patmos 
over sixty years after the crucifixion, he said, “I am 
he that liveth, and was dead, and behold J am alive 
for evermore, Amen; and hav the-keys of hell and 
death” (Rev. i, 18). 

If we are to believe the New Testament, the dec- 
laration of Christ himself, Christ “has the office op- 
posit to St. Peter, and keeps the gate of hell,” 

The Christ now in heaven says he did die. Thers- 
fore he could not hav been God. If he did not die, 
soul and body, then there never was atonement made 
for sinners. Christians and Christ declare he was 
Ged; church, Christ, Bible, and Christians contradict 
eadh other. And yet the gentle, pitying savior de- 

es, “He that believeth not shail be damned” 
Alark xvi, 16). Cuas. B. REYNOLDS. 


Oh, What a God! 


The following taken from a report aa meeting of 
the friends and reldtivs of the victi of the awful 
digaster in the Pocahontas mine, to take measures to 
get the bodies out of the mine, Pee the un- 
reason of superstition. These people believe their 
God knows everything and can do everything; yet 
they believe he sits unmoved amid horrors unspeak- 
able which one motion of his will can end and con- 
vert into blessings. Were a poor weak man to stand 
idly by, unsympathizing, not assisting, they would 
lynch him as a monster. Their almighty God can do 
so, and they heap praises on him. “Be ye perfect 
even as god is perfect.” “Imitate and obey God.” 
Were one to try to imitate this monstrous indiffer- 
ence, to neglect to try and prevent a disaster seen 
approaching, what would be thought of him? 


The presiding officer was a venerable and superanuated 
miner named William Forster, who with trembling voice said: 
« Men—I for one am here to see if I can't get the bodies of 
my two boys, who, as far as I can calculate, are buried almost 
underneath our feet, surrounded by a hell of tire,” 

A sob seemed to pass through the assembly, every member 
of which wore some badge of mourning. Women commenced 
to wail loudly for lost husbands, sons, and brothers, but were 
ordered with rough kindness to stop crying. 

Peter Smith, whose brother is another victim, asked permis- 
sion to pray, which being accorded he rose, and doffing his 
hat, made a touching appeal. The men outside the building 
also stood uncovered, and with the rain beatipg on their heads 
listened to the following: yt 

«O God Almighty, we ask that you will giv us some comfort 
in this hour of affliction. We pray you to let us hav back the 
bodies of our poor relutivs, and not to refuse us the chance of 
burying them. O Lord God Alwighty, put out the fires and 
help us so that we can giv back the bodics to that «arth from 
which we came. Help us so our action to-night may be wise, 
and that we may not be reckless or do things which the law 
don’t allow. O great God, let your pity come to these here 
poor widows and children who now hav no man to get them 
bread. Let this great and rich country giv a few dollars so 
that we will not sce them starving. Pray, God, don't let them 
go down under their troubles. If somo poor fellow down 
below is yet alive, O God, kill him quick or show us how to 
help him. In the name of a merciful Jesus we beseech you to 
show pity on this town and help us bear the burden you hay 
given us to bear. God help us and teach us to liv your life, 
so we can die in peace when our time comes to die. If, as 
some say, our dead go to purgatory, then wo pray you to be 
merciful to our dead. Let their agony in this deadly mine 
help to square their accounts. God help and comfort all in 
Pocahontas, for the sweet sake of Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

During the roughly spoken invocation the crying of the 
women, at first almost inaudible, rose in unison until the 
volume nearly drowned the speaker's voice. As he sat down 
tears were flowing from every eye, and great confusion pre- 
yniled, as several of the women had become unmanngenble. 
The “ keening ” of the Irish women mingled with the frenzied 
lamentations of the colored women. The scene was distress- 
ing in the extreme to the few strangers who witnessed it. 


Ce ee am enn 
Mr. Smith’s Prospectus. 


P. J. Smith keeps the Kittrell House in Gadsen, 
Ala. His terms are cash for saint and sinner, and 
he throws in this advice: 


LETTER OF ADVICE. 

Meet P. J. Smith, the meanest man in America, in heaven, 
where he has $50,000 in the treasury, deposited to his credit, 
together with ten thousand barrels of cream. Immediately 
after the final judgment lic will open his ice cream parlor and 
furnish free lunch to all. 

Climb the stairs, boys! 


Comes Out of the People. 


The Catholic clergymen of the diocese of Albany 
hav made up a purse of $15,000 for Bishop MeNier- 
ney.— Albany Journal. 

Dr. W. M. Taylor's life is insured for $50,000, the 
Broadway Tabernacle paying the annual premium of 
$1,238, in addition to his $16,000 salary.—WN. Y. Times. 

How few reflect that any money spent on that use- 
less class, the clergy, necessarily comes from the 
hard-working people, even if clergymen inter-ex- 
change presents, as in the above case! Patina. 
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Allying Chureh and State. 
At a session of the National Reform Association, 
, held in Philadelphia on March 25th, Rev. Dr. Barr, 
chairman. of the Committee on Resolutions, offered 
the following which were adopted: 

Resolved, That civil government is an ordinance of God and 
as such is responsible to him. 

Resolved, That in the divine administration in this dispensa- 
tion all power in heaven and earth being given to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, he is, therefore, the rightful ruler of all nations 
and they are bound to acknowledge him as such. 

“Resolved, That his will revealed in the Bible is the law of 
nations as well as of the individuals composing them, and this 
law must guide nations in all their acts and direct and control 
their moral character. 

Resolved, That nations must suitably acknowledge him as 
their governor, and be subject to his will revealed to them as 
nations. Refusing or failing to do this provokes his righteous 
displeasure, and sooner or later such nations must perish by 
his righteous judgment. 

Resolved, That it is well that this acknowledgment be made 
in the acts or legislation of nations, but in order that it may 
be put beyond the caprice of an individual will, or the change- 
able enactment of national or state legislation, it should be 
made in the fundamental law or national constitution. 

Resolved, That moral reformation in the character of our 
rulers and legislators, reformation in laws relating to divorce, 

' to the Sabbath, to the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
drinks, and all kindred subjects, can be attained only by advo- 
cating and steadfastly adhering to the principles relating to 
civil government thus enunciated, and we therefore invite and 
earnestly recommend all Christian citizens to study these prin- 
ciples, and to labor for our nation’s reformation upon the sure 
basis which they afford. 


THE CONSEQUENCES. 


‘We hav over and over again pointed out the con- 
sequences that would result from the union proposed 
by these fanatics, and this time we will let a Chris- 
tian answer his brethren. In the current North 
American Review Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, who was one 
of the American committee of New Testament re- 
visers, writes upon the “ Development of Religious 
Freedom.” In the course of his paper he says: 

Persecution dates from the union of church and state. . . . 
When Constantine the Great espoused the cause of Christian- 
ity he transferred his power as high priest of the state religion 
to his new position as the temporal head of the church. The 
Christian emperors now persecuted the heathen religion asthe 
pagan emperors had persecuted the Christian religion. Not 
only so, but they persecuted also every departure from the 
established orthodox creed; they recognized but one legitimate 
form of Christianity, which was represented by the Catholic 
church, and they treated every heresy and schism as a crime 
against the state. In this attitude they were aided by the the- 
ological dogma framed by the fathers, of the exclusivness of 
the Catholic church, which they confounded with the king- 
dom of God, out of which there is no salvation. The imperial 
legislation from Constantine the Great to Justinian is filled 
with penal laws against Arians, Donatists, Manicheans, Gnos- 
tics, Montanists, Quartodecimans, Novatians, Apollinarians, 
Nestorians, Eutychians, and all other sectsthat dissented from 
the dogmas and canons of the ruling state church, and who 
were punished as enemies of society with deposition, banish- 
ment, and even with death. These laws were incorporated 
in the Justinian code, which was gradually adopted, together 
with the canon law, all over the continent of Europe. Rome 
ruled once more by law as she had so long ruled by the sword, 
and ruled over the children of those barbarians who had 
broken up her empire. 

England alone, favored by her isolation and protected by 

the surrounding sea, resisted the introduction of the Roman 
civil Jaw and the canon law; she preferred her own customs, 
inherited from Anglo Savon times, and built on them her com- 
mon law (or leg non scripla) and her statute law (or lex scripta). 
But as to her religion, England was as thoroughly Catholic, and 
even Roman Catholic, as any country on the continent. The 
first archbishop of Canterbury, St. Augustine, who was sent 
by Pope Gregory I. to convert the Anglo-Saxons, could not 
tolerate the older and more independent Christianity of the 
Britons, which was driven to the mountains of Wales. The 
statute on the burning of heretics was in force even to the 
times of Queen Elizabeth and King James. Wicklif escaped 
persecution during his life, but was not spared after his death, 
and the Council of Constance, which burnt Huss and Jerome 
of Prague as heretics, condemned Wicklif and his writings to 
the flames; whereupon his remains were solemnly ungraved, 
burnt to ashes, and cast into the brook Swift, which (as Fuller 
says) ‘‘ conveyed them into the Avon, Avon into Severn, Sev- 
ern into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean; and thus 
the ashes of Wicklif are the emblem of his doctrin, which now 
is dispersed all the world over.” Five hundred years after the 
completion of Wicklif’s Bible translation his memory was cele- 
brated in five continents. What a change! 
. The medieval persecution reached its hight in the crusades 
against the Waldenses and Albigenses, in France, and in the 
Inquisition of Spain. Both were ecclesiastico-political. The 
church defined and condemned the heresy, and the state pun- 
ished it by the sword, using carnal force against spiritual of- 
fenses. ‘The Spanish Inquisition was instituted by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, with the express sanction of the pope, for ridding 
the state of all enemies, Moors, Jews, and heretics. It is stated 
that during the first twenty years of its existence, from A.D. 
1478 to 1498, when the terrible Inquisitor-General Torquemada 
resigned his office, over 8,080 persons were burnt alive, 6,500 
in effigy, and 90,004 punished in other ways. The sum total 
of persons condemned to death by the Spanish Inquisition 
during the 330 years of its existence (from 1478 to 1808) is 
stated to be 30,000. Roman Catholic writers like Balmez and 
Hefele (the latter in his work on Cardinal Ximenes, the third 
inquisitor-general), in defense of the institution, question the 
figures of Llorente (who, however, was a Spanish priest and 
secretary of the Inquisition from 1789-1791), and claim for the 
Inquisition as a good result that it saved Spain from the hor- 
rors of religious wars, which would hav cost far more victims, 
and might hav ruined the country. But the peace of a grave- 
yard is much worse than war. France, Holland, Germany, and 
England hav all passed through the ordeal of religious wars, 
and left Spain, once the proudest monarchy of Europe, far 
behind in everything that makes up the glory of a nation. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century was the grandest 
movement in history since the introduction of Christianity, and 
carried in it the modern principies of religious and civil lib- 
erty. But at first it was simply an emancipation from the 
thraldom of popery, which, from being a schoolmaster of the 
barbarous nations of Europe, had become an intolerable tyrant. 
The reformers had no idea of religious freedom beyond their 
own creed, nor.of a separation between the church and the 
state. They were intensely convinced of the soriptural truth- 


fulness of their views, and deemed it right and proper to deny 
to others the right of dissent which they claimed and exercised 
for themselvs. They appealed to the civil magistrate for the 
support of the new churches and the suppression of heresy. 
The Lutheran princes in Germany and Scandinavia acted on 
the principle Cujus regio ejus religio, and made themselvs su- 
preme bishops or little popes in their territories. The repub- 
lican magistrates of Zurich, Bern, Basel, Geneva, and other 
Swiss cantons, did the same. In England this principle was 
carried to the extreme of Erastianism. Henry VII. simply 
cut off the Roman head from the English hierarchy, and put 
his own crown on the bloody trunk. He called himself the 
‘‘ supreme head” of the church of England, and his daughter 
Elizabeth, being a woman, only softened it into ‘‘supreme 
governor.” Anabaptists and Socinians were persecuted in 
Protestant as well as in Roman Catholic countries. The only 
difference is in the extent of persecution and the degree of 
severity, in which Romanism hasan unenviable pre-eminence, 
because it had more power and once ruled supreme in Europe. 

Calvin consented to the burning of Servetus by-the civil 
authorities of Geneva for denying the trinity and the divinity 
of Christ, though he had begged the magistrate in vain to 
mitigate the punishment by substituting the sword. for the 
fagot. The burning was fully justified by all the surviving 
reformers, Farel, Beza, Bucer, Bullinger (Zwingli’s. successor 
in Zurich), and the mild and gentle Melancthon. Beza called 
liberty of -conscience a diabolical dogma. Castellio, once a 
friend, then an enemy of Calvin, and expelled from Geneva, 
was the only Protestant of that age who denounced the exe- 
cution; and he did it for the rationalistic reason that errors 
on speculativ doctrins, as the trinity, predestination, etc., which 
are impenatrably obscure, hav no influence on morals, and are 
therefore innocent. Luther and Zwingli, who had died long 
before that tragedy in Geneva, might possibly hav disapproved 
of its severity in obedience to their liberal instincts. Luther 
once made the excellent remark that if heretics were to be 
burnt the hangman would be the best theologian; but Luther 
would not hav tolerated Zwingli or Gicolampadius in Saxony, 
whom he refused to acknowledge as brethren at Marburg, 
though they agreed in fourteen out of fifteen articles of doc- 
trin, and differed only on the mode of Christ's prescnce in the 
eucharist. The Melancthonians (or Philippists), Krypto-Cal- 
vinists, and all professors, clergymen, and school-teachers 
who would not subscribe to the Formula Concordiz of 1577, 
lost their places in Saxony; and Chancellor Nicholas Crell, 
who had supported Calvinism, was, after ten years’ imprison- 
ment, beheaded at Dresden as a traitor (1601). “Since that 
time the name of a Calvinist became more hateful in Saxony 
than that of a Jew or Mohammedan.” In Scandinavian coun- 
tries, till within the memory of men now living, Lutherans 
only were allowed the privilege of public worship and the 
rights of citizenship. In England, the penal laws, enacted 
under Queen Elizabeth, were a systematic attempt to uproot 
every form of dissent, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
and were carried out with cruel severity. John Knox declared 
that one popish mass in Scotland was more obnoxious and 
dangerous than a French army of invasion. Archbishop Laud 
was as bigoted and intolerant as any inquisitor in Spain. The 
Puritan assembly of Westminster expelled two thousand ben- 
eficed Episcopal clergymen, and Charles II. on his restoration 
took double vengeance on the Nonconformists in England and 
the Covenanters of Scotland. Cromwell was the most toler- 
ant of the statesmen of the seventeenth century, but even he 
exempted “ popery and prelacy ” from his scheme of tolera- 
tion. Milton, the most eloquent advocate of liberty in the 
English tongue, made the same exception. Baxter was com- 
parativly liberal, yet he pronounced universal toleration to be 
“ soul murder,” and ‘‘ the way to man’s damnation.” Jeremy 
Taylor, when in exile, eloquently defended the principle of 
toleration in his ‘* Liberty of Prophesying,” but abandoned it 
when the Episcopal church regained her power, and apolo- 
gized for the publication or that book. 


Nor is our own America free from the reproach of persecu- 
tion. The first English settlers fled from persecution in their 
nativ land, and sought freedom of worship for themselvs, but 
for themselvs only. With the exception of the Baptist colony 
of Rhode Island, the Quaker colony of Pennsylvania, and the 
Catholic colony of Maryland (in its earliest stage), the princi- 
ple of state churchism was as fully recognized and established 
in our colonial period as in England. Congregationalism was 
the established church in Massachusetts and nearly all New 
England; Episcopacy in Virginia, the Carolinas, and New 
York, There was a time when dissenters were fined, impris- 
oned, exiled, and even hanged for religious opinions, to the 
extent of the power of the civil authorities of our free country, 
even in the enlightened state of Massachusetts, and such per- 
secution was justified on the basis of the union of church and 
state. 

Wherever this principle is acknowledged and established, persecu- 
tion becomes even a duty of conscientious rulers. The worst per- 
secutors among the Koman emperors (with the exception of 
Nero, who persecuted the Christians, not for religion, but on the 
false charge of incendiarism) were influenced by motivs of 
patriotism and duty to the integrity of the. ancestral religion, 
and are numbered among the best emperors—Trajan, Marcus 
Aurelius, Decius, Diocletian, and Julian. And so we must dis- 
miss the idea that every Christian persecutor is necessarily a bad 
man. The great and good St. Augustine was the first among 
the fathers who formulated the very principle of persecution 
by his famous misinterpretation of ‘f Compel them to enter 
in.” Innocent HE., who inspired the horrible crusade against 
the Albigenses and Waldenses, was one of the purest, as well 
as ablest, among popes. Cardinal Ximenes, the inquisitor- 
general of Spain, is the originator of the first Polyglot Bible, 
now one of the rarest and costliest books, Calvin, who burnt 
Servetus, is not only the greatest theologian among the Re- 
formers, but surpassed them all in zeal for purity of doctrin 
and holiness of life. Lecky, who abhors persecution, fully 
acknowledges this fact. 

Lecky derives religious persecution from the intensity of 
religious conviction, and the belief that there is no salvation 
beyond the limits of a certain system of orthodoxy, But here 
we must decidedly dissent from him. That the degree of ear- 
nestness and exclusivness of belief determins the degree of 
severity of persecution, we admit; but we utterly deny that 
orthodoxy in any shape is necessarily persecuting. Otherwise, 
Christ and the apostles would hav been the greatest persecut- 
ors, at least in principle, as they could not be in fact. Relig- 
ious convictions were as deep and strong in the first threecen- 
turies, when orthodox Christians suffered from persecution, as 
in the Middle Ages, when orthodox Christians persecuted 
Jews, heretics, and Infidels, There are now in America plenty 
of Catholics, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, who are as orthodox, as sincere, as earnest, even as 
exclusiv in their theological opinions, as their ancestors, and 
who yet utterly disavow their persecuting principles and prac- 
tices, They all profess the opposit principle of toleration and 
freedom. 

We maintain, then, that persecution is consistent with, and insep- 
arable from, the union of church and state; while religious freedom 
is the inevitable result of a peaceful separation of the two. Church 
and stale are as distinct as soul and body, as eternity and time. 


The Liberal Club. 


The 333d regular meeting of the Manhattan Lib- 
eral Club was held on the evening of Friday, the 
28th of March. No representativ. of Taz Truru 
Seeker competent to record the proceedings was 
present, but it is understood that an enjoyable time 
was had. Madam Henri Delescluze, a deeply relig- 
ious lady of considerable elocutionary attainments, 
delivered the lecture as announced on the program, 
entitled “A Mad World.” The world here described 
is the present one, no insinuation as to the sanity of the 
next being implied. The madam’s lecture was criti- 
cised in the usual manner. Mr. King thought the 
speaker appeared dyspeptic, and Professor Vaughan, 
of Virginia, said something about snobs of reporters. 
Exactly what he said, or whom he alluded to, is un- 
known, and is not considered a matter of any great 
concern. — 


At the 334th meeting the subject was “ Positivism 
and Politics,” the speaker being Edward W. Searing, 
Esq., of the New York bar. Mr. Seering began by 
reading Bryant’s poem, “ The Crowded Street.” He 
then described the corrupted condition of New 
York politics, and read an extract from the New 
York Sun on the way the political machinery was 
worked. The doctrin of individuality was too much 
taught. The fact is that the individual is of very lit- 
tle importance, compared with society. Positivism 


believes in unity, harmony, and the greatest good to | 


the greatest number. Officers of the law should be 
appointed by their predecessors, and the electiv 
franchise should be exercised to vote men out: of 
office instead of into it. A sense of responsibility 


‘should be impressed upon the people, as was done 


by Nelson at Trafalgar, when he nailed to the mast 
of his vessel, where all could behold it, this senti- 
ment, “ England expects every man to do his duty.” 
The Englishmen did their duty and won the battle, but 
the distinguished Mr. Nelson was killed. Positiv- 
ism would appeal to the sense of duty, which method 
was hardly ever known to hav any other than a favor- 
able result. 

Mr. Hunn, who availed himself of the platform 
with electric promptness, proposed that at the next 
election we hang up a banner bearing the motto, 
“America expects every man to do his duty.” That 
would be a good test of Mr. Searing’s ingenious hy- 
pothesis as to moral responsibility. Mr. Hunn went 
on to speak. of the necessity of disintegration, which 
word he succeeded in pronouncing in three different 
ways. Politics was a trade which all should learn. 
Every man that did not vote should be fined. Mr. 
Hunn believed that Mr. Searing was bilious. 

‘At this point the presence of Mr. Shook in the 


hali was discovered, and a suggestion that he should. 


occupy the platform for a short time was received 
with vociferous cheers. The chairman nodded his 
head in approval; the secretary thumped the table 
with a silver half-dollar; the Boycotter man stamped 
his feet and shouted “Shook;” and a well-known 
poet and author clapped his hands with delight. 
Other intelligent though less distinguished persons 


present applauded also, and Mr. Shook took the’ 


platform. He said he was very glad to meet with 
the club again after a separation of many months. 
Before him he perceived pretty much the same old 
faces. A few fresh-looking individuals had been 
added to the audience, but they had the peculiar 
yearning expression visible on the countenances of 
the older members—a yearning after the new and 
the novel. 
identical ancient sixpences that he had become 
familiar with long ago. Mr. Shook saw no improve- 
ment in the club, and did not claim much for himself, 
If the club had known he was coming it would hav 
exerted itself more. 

Dr. Weeks said we should develop the feeling that 
the majority has no control over the minority. This 
as opposed to kingly and priestly rule. 

Mr. King said he found great difficulty in criticis- 
ing the lecture, because Mr. Searing was not doing the 
best he could. The fact was, Mr. Searing wes not 
seen at his best when he read, nor was he fully ap- 
preciated when he talked. You could not blame 
him if he failed to successfully apply Positiviem to 
the politics of such men as Johnny O’Brien and. 
John Kelly. A great man might try that and fail, 


and still do middling well. Mr. Searing had not con-. 


sidered the relativity of things. We must hav reor- 
ganization. You cannot expect a prosperous state- 
of society when women are paid only half as much 
as men for doing the same amount of work, and men 
are not paid more than half as much as they earn. 
The bottom, Mr. King said, was falling out of gov- 
ernment and morality. 

Mr. Andrews arose to express his good will, and 
his pleasure at the apparently increasing disposition 
toward conformity of views observable among the 
speakers. On the political horizon he could see that 
there were dangers. What they were he would not 
stop to say, as he was to speak next Friday evening 
on a question which would involve a discussion of tbat 
matter. Our present system of getting at public 
opinion was defectiv. In large cities no interest is 
taken in public.measures until it is pumped into the 


Generally, however, he recognized the . 
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citizen by the politicians just before election.. The | names is made and inserted free we will not pan out 


voter does not know what is going on in his ward|on paper as we ought to. I would like to hear from 
and don’t care. The ballot, as a method of taking | others on this point. Yours, 


the sense of the public, works well in small towns,} Gananoque, Oni, Gro. G. MEIE. 
but fails entirely in cities. Sani agaa 


Professor Vaughan, of Virginia, said that he had . Chilling News for the Elect. 


no objection to having a man for his god if the man J A. Bucki Ran iint 
1 enough. Humanity is an organism. We ames A. Buck is a prosperous lumber merchan 
MT ng S ne 5 of Canada. He makes money, dresses well, and his 


are all links, so to speak, in the great human sausage. a 1 
A man, the professor argued, could not, with both only failing appears to be a tendency to go on peri- 
odical religious sprees. His last jamboree was cele- 


hands occupied, and leading a dog at the same time, ‘ OUS § A 
tickle his left ear with his right hand without serious | brated in this city. From the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
he issued the following circular, which bears partic- 


ts. Th ind is a fencel tinent. 
morals figures es ularly hard:on the churches and priests. We com- 


Mr. Searing, in reply to his critics, said he had ; 3 
studied politics. He learned to play draw poker, pene he yer Halls and Dixes and Morgans and Pot- 
ers of the city: 


and that it was necessary to treat your constituency 

in order to make your calling and election sure. He _. _ THE SAVIOR’S SECOND COMING. 

would never read another paper before the Liberal], 1 am directed by the King of Heaven, who dwells in my 
bosom, using me as His instrument of clay, to publish that He, 


club, but hoped. to deliver some extemporaneous the Holy Mind of Nature, will, before many days, appear in a 
ones. He thanked the audience for their kindness | Cyclone of Fire, Sweeping the entire Animal Kingdom off the 


and attention. Planet Earth into the ‘Bottomless Pit” (Boundless Space), 

Next week Mr. Andrews will review Herbert haat ae T Eril Mind of Nature, the Hag cist 

: , : R ; ; clay-being ° G govern, an e “False Prophet” 

cena s recent ee to the Popular Science the clay-being who preaches Life beyond the grave, “will be 
onthly on The Coming Slavery. . tormented forever.” 

g i age Behold the Judgment Day, with Cyclone Warnings, which 

Girard College hav destroyed many Lives and much property within the past 

John E, Remsburg in Freethinkers’ Magazine. 


twelve months. 
The Millennium Era is now at hand, in which many Mem- 
On the 26th of December, 1831, Stephen Girard died, leaving 
a fortune of seven and a half million dollars. A part of this 


bers of the Animal Kingdom evolving into Men may liv out 

the original Natural term of life of 1,000 years enjoyed by our 

he bequeathed to his relativs, to the cities of Philadelphia and Ancestors before Planet Earth was Cursed by the Evil Mind 
New Orleans, and to various charitable institutions; but the 

greater portion of it was left for the purpose of establishing 


of Nature. 
Go one, go all, in search of the “Tree of Life,” found by 
and maintaining a college for orphans in Philadelphia. obeying Matthew's Gospel perverted by False Teachers. 
The bequest was made to the ‘ mayor, aldermen, and citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, their successors and assigns, in trust, etc.” 


Priests and Preachers who Preach “Take no gold,” the Gospel doth 
GE) 
Tn his will he says, “‘ There are, however, some restrictions 


for Gold, 
The Day of Wrath to them is 
which I consider it my duty to prescribe, and to be, amongst 
others, conditions on which my bequest for such college is made, | 
and to be enjoyed.’ . 

Among these restrictions was the following: 

“I enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic, missionary, or 
minister of any sect whatsoever shall ever hold or exercise any 
station or duty whatever in said college; nor shall any such 
person ever be admitted for any purpose, oras a visitor, within 
the premises appropriated to the purposes of the said college. 
In making this restriction, I donot inean to cast any reflection 
upon any sect or person whatsoever; but as there is such a 
. multitude of sects, and such a diversity of opinions amongst . 
them, I desire to keep the tender minds of the orphans, who 
are to derive advantage from this bequest, free from the ex- 
citement which clashing doctrins and sectarian controversy are 
so apt to produce; my desire is, that all the instructors and 
teachers in the college shall take pains to instil into the minds 
of the scholars the purest principles of morality, so that on 
their entrance into activ life they may from inclination and 
habit evince benevolence toward their fellow-creatures, and a 
- Jove of truth, sobriety, and industry, adopting at the same time 
. such religious tenets as their natural reason may enable them 
| to prefer.” CATAS 7 

An attempt was made to set Girard’s will aside. ‘‘ First, be- 
. cause of the exclusion of all ecclesiastics, ministers, and mis- 

sionaries of any sect, and secondly, because it limits the in- 
struction to be given to scholars to pure morality and general 
benevolence, and so excluding by implication all instruction in 
the Christian religion.” ; 

The case reccived two hearings before the United States Su- 
preme Court, Daniel Webster appearing in behalf of the com- 
plainants. Justice Story delivered the opinion of the court, 
which was that the bequest was valid and legal. ; 

Two million dollars were expended in the erection of suita- 

-ble buildings. The college was formally opened on the first 
of January, 1848. The immediate government of the institu- 
tion is vested in the directors of city trusts, composed of twelve 
citizens of Philadelphia appointed by the judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas, who, with the mayor and presidents of 
councils, constitute the board. k : 

Girard wished “to instil into the minds of the scholars the 
purest principles of morality.” and keep them free from the 

demoralizing influence of theological teachings. To secure 


The Founder of Agnosticism. 
From the San Francisco Post. 

Professor Thomas Henry Huxley, the founder of 
Agnosticism, was born at Ealing, Middlesex, Eng- 
land, in 1825, studied medicin at the Charing Cross 
Hospital, and in 1846 entered the navy as a surgeon. 
In the winter of the same year he had a good fortune 
to be chosen as assistant surgeon of the Rattlesnake, 
Captain Owen Stanley. The exploring expedition of 
this vessel along the coast of Australia, New Guinea, 
and the Lousiade Archipelago afforded a brilliant 
opportunity for the young naturalist. Papers by 
him on marine animal life were published by the 
Royal and Linnean societies, one even attaining the 
high honor of being included in “The Philosophical 
Transactions,” and on his return Mr. Huxley found 
that he had already an established reputation in sci- 
entific circles. In 1851 he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and in the next year received one 
of the two gold medals annually bestowed by the 
society for distinguished scientific achievements. 
Since then every year has seen valuable contribu- 
tions to the literature of science from his pen. We 
can enumerate the titles of but a few of his publica- 
tions. He was joint author with Mr. Tyndall in 1857 
of “ Observations on Glaciers;” “Theory of the Ver- 
tebrate Skull” (1858); “The Oceanic Hydrozoa” 
(1859); “The Glyptodon” and its “Osteology;” 
“Man’s Place in Nature” (1863); “Lessons in Com- 
parativ Anatomy” (1864); “ Lessons in Elementary 
Physiology” (1866); “ Lay Sermons, Addresses, and 
Reviews” (1870), perhaps his most popular book; 
“Critiques and Addresses” (1877); and a sketch of 
“Hume ” (1879) are his principal works. Among the 
offices he has held are those of professor in the 
Royal School of Mines, where he delivered, besides 
the ordinary series of scientific lectures, a practical 
and most valuable series of lectures to workingmen; 
member of the London School] Board for many years; 
professor of natural history in the Royal School of 
Mines; professor of anatomy to the Royal College of 
Surgeons; and in 1871 lord rector of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. He has, of course, a long array of titles 
from various scientific bodies, and his degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon him by Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. When, a few months ago, the death of Mr. 
Spottiswood left vacant the office of president of the 
Royal Society, probably the highest scientific honor 
existing in Great Britain, Huxley’s name was at once 
recognized as the one to be selected. His election 
was a foregone conclusion, notwithstanding the bit- 
ter but numerically weak opposition of the more con- 
servativ members of the society. As a biologist, 
anatomist, and naturalist he has no living equal. 
The most recent way in which Professor Huxtey’s 
name has been brought before the public eye has 
been in connection with a letter from him printed 
by the editor of the “Agnostic Annual.” Professor 
Huxley, while admitting the authorship of the letter, 
declares that its publication was a breach of confi- 
dence. However that may be, the letter is a very 
bold defense of the Agnostic doctrin that it is im- 
possible to define the unknowable in terms of the 
known. In the course of the letter Mr. Huxley de- 
) 1 of | clares that he himself first introduced the name of 
Planet Earth to fight Him.. A rember of the animal Eag: Agnostic into modern philosophical discussions. The 
Oiee by 20 fied ating ât Soro to Him, vil bo fought above interesting facts we condense from an article 
through all Eternity in a “Lake of Fire.” in the Evening Post, accompanied by a wood-cut of 
Electricity is the Gun Electricity is the “Lake the distinguished scientist. It need only be added 


y— 
They are “Wolves” appearing 
near; like sheep, 
If they don’t find the Savior’s Fold, 


Betore God’s Bar they’tlsconap- They say there is in seeming skies 
pear. A gratior Grand for Souls of 
ead, 
They do proclaim a silly Fatt They say the rotten Dead will rise: 
In Eden’s Garden long ago; By lies they’re housed and 
God says there was no Fali at all, — , clothed and fed. 
Nor were there ever only two. 
Gospel Commands are very plain, 
The “narrow way” none need 
mistake; 
No one who has a Mind that’s sane 


shine: Need go to dwell in Brimstone 
Preaching lies has long been a Lake. K 
trade 


They eay, the Countless Stars were 


made, . 
And that the Sun did not once 


By many who wear broadcloth « Eternal Life” is not for sale, 
fine. The only Crown has been bought 
un; 
They preach the Savior’s Blood for Genesis the third has a tale 


mls plain Command they will not peas With God but two can 
eep: 

Through Calamities last year over 120,000 Inhabitants of 
Planet Earth perished. An Army of 70,000 Christian Priests 
and Preachers, trafficking in the Savior’s Sufferings and Holy 
Blood, if they cannot quickly find the ‘Tree of Life,” will be 
Swept by the Almighty Holy Spirit into the ‘‘ Bottomless Pit,” 
but will never “perish;” Episcopalian Divines will find a 
“Trinity College,” in which to study through all Eternity the 
meaning of tho word “perish.” Presbyterian Ministers ‘‘will 
wonder why their names were not written in the Lamb's Book 
of Life from the foundation of the World.” Methodist 
Preachers will sing, “T'was great to speak a World from 
naught,” and preach the “fall.” Baptist Preachers will won- 
der why “Immersion ” and the “finished work of Christ” did 
not save. The Devil's ‘popular Evangelists” will sing *‘ Hold 
the Fort,” and preach then with authority the doctrin of 
‘Everlasting Punishment,” and many Idolaters will wonder 
what became of the crucified body of Jesus after the ascension. 

«And whosoever was not found written in the Lamb’s Book 
of Life was cast into the Lake of Fire” (Rev. xx, 15). 

The King of Heaven Challenges the entire Population of 


this he wisely enjoins the exclusion of “ecclesiastic, mission-| With which Almighty God wilt Of Fire,” which will ne'er cease that the fundamental doctrin of Agnosticism, and 

ji a . 5 oe t; f 7 : 

ary, and minister.” Has this provision been respected ? From it to one will ever run, Electricity will soon take even the name itself, are centuries older than the 
In 1852, four years after the opening of the college, Mr.) ‘qt is a Chain that does bind Millions to Hell to Wall and | Qhristian era. 

Henry W. Arey, secretary of the institution, made the follow- tight. Mourn. 


a 
Lectures and Meetings. 
Mrs. Laks and Professor Peck hav been engaged for the 


Sundays of April by the Liberal Society of Flint, Mich. East- 
ern societies desiring their services will so address them, 


‘ing statement respecting its management: — 

` te The order of exercises on week days is as follows: The 
pupil’s rise at 6 o’clock, take breakfast at 6:30, attend morning 
worship at 8, assemble in the school-rooms immediately after- 
wards, remain there, with 15 minutes recess, until 12, then 
take recreation for half an hour, dine at 12:30, take recreation 
from 1 until 2, remain in the school-rooms from 2 until 4 with 
recess of 15 minutes, attend evening worship at 4, take recrea- 
tion two hours, supper at 6, assemble in the section rooms at 
7, retire to the dormitories from 8 to 10, according to their age. 

“On Sundays the pupils assemble in their section rooms at 
9 o’clock in the morning, and at 2 inthe afternoon, for religious 
reading and instruction, and at 10:30 o’clock in the morning, 
and at 3:30 in the afternoon, they attend worship in the col- 
lege building. o : ; 

* At the daily or Sunday religious exercises, the president or 
some layman selected by him officiates, as by the will clergy- 
men are not privileged to be admitted into the college. On 
week-days the exercises consist of singing a hymn, reading a 
chapter from the Bible or New Testament, and prayer. On 
Sundays, in addition, an appropriate discourse, adapted to the 
comprehension and situation of the pupils, is delivered.” 

The above is substantially the method of management at 
the present time. The wolf is permitted to enter in sheep's 
clothing. Ecclesiastics, missionaries, end ministers, in the 
guise of unordained clergymen, daily officiate within the walls 
of the institution. f 

Thus Girard College stands a monument to Infidel charity 
and Christian perfidy. 


Jamus A. Bucx. 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, City of New York. 


hype 
Limping Livezey. 


To raz Eprror or Tur Trura Szexer, Sir: I notice 
in your paper of March 15th that one Livezey has 
captured the whole Freethought army. As an Irish- 
man would say, be surrounded us. 

For my own part, when I am executed I would like 
to be present. 

I hav had no debate with this crank Christian. 
How, then, could I retreat, when I hav not even gone 
into battle?—no fault of mine, for everywhere I go 
the clergy receive a challenge from me to debate. 
I believe in debate, but hav been unable for two 
years to get any minister to meet me, for my sake, 
his own sake, or for “ Christ’s sake.” 

Tam ready at the tap of the drum to meet Christ’s 
servants in wordy war—any of them. But they 
bravely run away, boasting, as they run, what a glo- 
rious victory their Lord God is giving them. Is this doned ; I 
not a fulfilment of prophecy, that “one man shall address is Saginaw City, Mich. By all means let him be con- 
chase a thousand?” stantly employed.” 

Permit me to say that I hav just returned from| Wusr Prams and Willow Springs, and other towns in or 
giving a course of eight lectures in Creighton, Ne- | about Howell county, Mo., and on a railway from Kansas City 
braska, to full houses. Because I am publishing a 


to Memphis, Tenn., perfectly healthy region, high and dry, 
political paper I trust my Liberal friends will not | about latitude 37, in the midst of all varieties of the best tim- 


suppose that I hav retired from activ lecture work. | ber ever seen, with some fifty saw-mills around, hav not one 
It is my expectation to continue that as long as I can | single furniture manufactory within a hundred miles or more 
wag my tongue. Hence I will receive calls to lecture | of them. So says the West Plains Journal. A hint to those on 
anywhere in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ilinois, Ne- | the lookout is enough. 

braska, Kansas, or Dakota. Fraternally, — 


Pipestone City, Minn. W. F. Jameson. Caratog of our books free on application. 


Tux 6th Annual Convention of the New England Anti-Tax 
League meets in Codman Hall, Boston, Sunday, April 13th, at 
10.30 a.m., 2.30 and 7.30 r.m. Rev. J. M. L. Babcock, J. W. 
Stillman, lisy., Joseph P, Sheafe, x, H. Heywood, Lyman A, 
Wiley, A. D. Wheeler, and other speakers are expected. 


Speaurne of Mr. J. H. Burnham, Harry Hoover, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., writes as follows: “I am nota hero-worshiper, and 
not inclined to giv people taffy. But when a man or woman 
renders real solid service to the cause of Freethought, I feel 
that it ought to be recognized and appreciated. Mr, J. H. 
Burnham, of Michigan, has just finished a six weeks’ engage- 
ment with our League, and has given such entire satisfaction 
that we contemplate employing him again in September. His 
lecture on “ The Scientific Basis of Thought” was a profound 
and scholarly one, and his closing one, ‘‘ What Has Christian- 
ity Abandoned?” left nothing to be said on the subject. His 


How Would Mr. Green Pay for the Printing ? 


To tas Eprror or Tue Tror Szexer, Sir: Per- 
mit us to throw out a suggestion to Brother Green, 
and also to invite the opinion of fellow truth seekers 
as to the:free publication in the “ Directory” of the 
names'of Freethinkers. The list, I am sure, does not 
represent one-tenth of our strength—at least I can 
safely say this for Canada—and until a collection of 
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The Genesis of Man. 


Phylogenesis, which is a cause, begins with the 
moner; ontogenesis, which is a consequence, begins 
with the cell. For man, as for all animals that hav 
advanced beyond an extremely low stage of exist- 
ence, there is but one mode by which new individuals 
of the race can be created and the race itself perpet- 
uated, and that is by the contact of two germinal 
principles having opposit sexual polarities. Each of 
these principles is a simple cell. The male is the 
sperm-cell, the female the germ-cell. Only by the 
union and literal. blending of these two cells can geu- 
eration take place. 

The cell is the lowest organized form of existence. 
It is also the last term in the histological analysis of 
the tissues of the body. An animal is ultimately 
nothing more than an organized assemblage of cells, 
& compound individual. 

The moner is a lower form of existence than the 
cell, the lowest known form, and may be distinguished 
as a wholly unorganized and undifferentiated indi- 
vidual. 

There are but two essential properties of a cell, a 
central nucleus and surrounding protoplasm. The only 
organization, the only differentiation, is that which 
distinguishes these two substances. And this is itself 
very slight. Chemically they can scarcely be distin- 
guished. Both consist of a carbon compound, con- 


taining a certain proportion of nitrogen, and belong. 


to the albuminous group, of which all animal tissues 
are principally composed. The nucleus is generally 
of a darker color, but sometimes of a lighter, and 
may or may not contain in its center a minute dot— 
nucleolus. It also may or may not be surrounded by 
a membranous envelope. This is generally present 
in the cells of plants, while it is generally absent in 
those of animals. 
’ The form of cells differs according to the circum- 
stances of their existence. They are the most plastic 
' and easily modified by external conditions of all or- 
ganized beings, and therefore make the best subjects 
for the study of the law of adaptation. Stationary 
cells in a motionless medium are uniformly spherical. 
‘When subjected to pressure they assume hexagonal, 
elongated, or compressed forms, according to the nat- 
ure of the pressure. Cells that are activ in a liquid 
medium hav a portion of the matter composing their 
outer parts extended into a caudal appendage away 
from the direction of motion. In addition to the 
forms named, cells frequently assume others, some- 
. times taking wholly amorphous shapes, resulting 
from the peculiar conditions to which they may be 
subjected. They frequently change their form, and 
this not only from external influences, but in obedi- 
ence to internal or subjectiv determinations. For a 
cell is a living creature. It possesses all the essen- 
. tial characteristics of an organized individual. The 
only functions necessary to characterize a living be- 
ing are nutrition and propagation. Both these the 
cell possesses. It grows by the absorption of nour- 
ishment from the medium in which it livs. Where 
this nourishment is not uniformly mingled through- 
out the medium, but exists in the form of scattered 
solid particles, the cell acquires the power to extend 
portions of its substance into temporary organs of 
grasping (pseudopia), and thus to inclose and devour 
its food. It thus improvises a mouth and jaws on 
whichever side it may need them, and feeds itself 
after the manner of another animal. 

The cell propagates, like many much higher organ- 
isms, by division, or fission. It continues to take 
nourishment and to grow until it reaches the limit 
fixed by heredity for its size, and then, instead of 
growing larger or of ceasing to take food, it divides 
into two distinct cells. Each of these then goes 
through with the same process of nutrition and di- 

- vision, and go on. 

But besides these two essential phenomena, whieh 
are common to all life, whether animal or vegetable, 
the cell performs two other truly animal functions. 
It, possesses the power of locomotion, and the faculty 

of sensation. Cells with caudal appendages, called 

lash-cells ( Geisselzellen), hav acquired that form in 
consequence of their independent activities in their 
liquid medium. Various other forms are traceable 
to similar causes. As a proof of the possession by 
cells of a faculty of sensation, we hav only to consider 
the efforts of various kinds to obtain their food. 
Some are actually carnivorous, and show a certain 
degree of dexterity in capturing their prey. They 
are, therefore, not only capable of feeling, but, in a 
qualified sense, of thinking and of reasoning. 

There is no essential difference between the sperm- 
cells and germ-cells of higher animals, and the sim- 
ple cells of which many lower animals consist, and be- 
yond which they never advance. We can only say that 
among the infinitly varied forms of life we find that 
while most creatures hav developed into highly com- 
pound states, and only revert to the original unicellu- 
lar condition at the beginning of each individual’s 
existence, there are still many creatures that never 
progress "beyond this primordial stage, and mhp 


entire existence is passed in the form and condition 
of simple cells.* Among such creatures may be 
named the Amæbæ, the Gregarine, the Infusorie, ete. 
These animals, as well as those which consist simply 
of an accumulation or aggregation of cells, such as 
the Labryinthulece, ete, and which form the second 
stage of development, never rising above the cellular 
condition, are classed by Haeckel, together with his 
Planceada, in a grand division or department by 
themselvs, and called Proiozo.. 

According to the fundamental biogenetic law 
above stated, the cell must. be the primordial form 
out of which all more highly. organized beings, in- 
cluding man, hav developed, since it is the original 
stage of their ontogenetic development. And asthere 
still exist unicellular beings resembling the sperm- 
cells and the germ-cells of higher organisms, the de- 
duction is warranted that all higher creatures are 
the descendants of some form of these unicellular be- 
ings. Considering the differences that may and do 
exist even in cells, and in animals consisting of a 
single cell, Haeckel is led to the conclusion that of 
all the unicellular creatures known to science, the 
Ameba bears the strongest evidence of being the 
oneal progenitor of the human race.—Lester F. 

ar 


*A complete description, both popular and systematic, of 
all the unicellular organisms known to exist, was published by 
Prof. Haeckel in 1878, entitled Das Protistenreich, 


ass ana 
Curious Property of Ice. 


Under certain circumstances ice does not behave 
as a solid, but as a viscous fluid, like very thick 
treacle. Glaciers do not move down in one biock, 
but flow, accommodating themselvs to the varying 
width of their channel. Professor Tyndall planted 
a row of sticks in a straight line across a glacier, 
and after a few days the line had become a crescent, 
with a concavity upward, showing that the middle 
of the glacier moved faster than the sides, just as in 
a river the stream is stronger in the center. Two 
theories hav been put forward to account for the 
viscosity of ice; one is that it is a true viscosity, 
and the other is that it is produced by the effect of 
pressure in lowering the freezing point of water, so 
that whenever the ice is subjected to a great pres- 
sure it melis.’ The water then yields to the pres- 
sure, and instantly refreezes in its new shape. A 
striking experiment—due, I believe, to Mr. Bottom- 
ley—illustrates this. A block. of ice being laid 
across the backs of two chairs, a fine iron wire is put 
over it, to which is hung a heavy weight. In a 
short time the wire passes completely through the 
ice, and allows the weight to fall, while the ice is 
not broken, nor is any mark visible where the wire 
has passed. The explanation is that the pressure of 
the wire melts the ice below it. The water is dis- 
placed by the wire, and fills the space above it, where, 
the pressure being removed, it instantly refreezes. 
The viscosity of ice can be shown by cutting a long, 
thin slab of ice, and supporting it on two. chairs, 
when it will, even in a temperature below freezing, 
gradually bend with its own weight.— Nature. 

— , 


Migration of Birds. 


Familiar as the migration of birds is to us, there 
is, perhaps, no question in zoology more obscure. 
The long flights they take and the unerring certainty 
with which they wing their way between the most 
distant places, arriving and departing at the same 
period year after year, are points in the history of 
birds of passage as mysterious as they are interest- 
ing. We know that most migrants fly after sun- 
down, though many of them select a moonlight night 
to cross the Mediterranean. But that their meteor- 
ological instinct is not unerring is proved by the 
fact that thousands are every year drowned in their 
flight in the Atlantic and other oceans. Nothern 
Africa and Western Asia are selected as winter quar- 
ters by most of them, and they may be often noticed 
on their way thither to hang over towns at night, 
puzzled, in spite of their experience, by the shifting 
lights of the streets and houses. The swallow and 
nightingale may sometimes be delayed by unex- 
pected circumstances, yet it is rarely that they arrive 
or depart many days later, one year with another. 

Professor Newton considered that were sea-fowls 
satellites revolving round the earth, their arrival 
could hardly be more surely calculated by an astron- 
omer. Fou! weather or fair, heat or cold, the puffins 
repair to some of their stations punctually on a given 
day, as if their movement were regulated by clock- 
work. The swiftness of flight which characterizes 
most birds enables them to cover a vast space in a 
brief time. The common black swift can fly 276 
miles in an hour, a speed which, if it could be main- 
tained for less than half a day, ‘would carry the bird 
from its winter to its summer quarter. The large 
purple swift of America is capable of even greater 
feats on the wing. The chimney-swallow is slower— 
ninety miles an hour being about the limit of its 
powers; but the passenger pigeon of the United 
States can accomplish a journey of 1,000 miles be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. It is also true, as the in- 
genious Herr Palmen has shown, that migrants dur- 
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ing the long flights may be directed e a ee eee a ace ee an experience 
partly inherited and partly acquired by the individ- 
ual bird. They often follow the coast lines of con- 
tinents, and invariably take, on the passage over the 
Mediteranean, one of three routes. But this theory 
will not explain how they pilot themselvs across 
broad oceans, and is invalidated by the fact, familiar 
to every ornithologist, that the old and young birds 
do not journey in company. 

Invariably the young broods travel together; then — 
come, after an interval, the parents; and finally the 
rear is brought up by the weakly, infirm, molting, the 
broken-winged. This is the rule in autumn. The 
return journey is accomplished in the reverse order. 
The distance traveled seems, moreover, to hav no re- 
lation to the size of the traveler. The ‘Swedish blue 
thrush performs its maternal functions among the 
Laps, and enjoys the winter holidays among the ` 
negroes of the Soudan, while the tiny, ruby-throated 
humming-bird proceeds annually from Mexico to 
Newfoundland and back again, though one would 
imagin that so delicate a little fairy would be more . 
at home among the cacti and agaves of the Tierra 
Caliente than among the firs and fogs of the North. 
—London Standard. 

a O 


The Body of Our Earth. 


We hav long since thrown off that haughty illusion 
that our earth is a favorit star, and even the center 
of the universe, infinit in space and time. The 
earth is a star among stars. Wo special God has dìs- 
tinguished our globe and made it the throne of his 
glory: No God required for his glorification the ser- 
vil adoration of kneeling mortals. No God needed 
the host of blind, humble children, to please whom 
he creates the sun and the moon and the stars to 
rise on the blue firmament as lights of day and 
night. Must these millions of creatures dwell in spir- 
itual darkness that God may enjoy the fulness of hia 
strength? Should God hav created all these immeas- . 
urable, astonishing, ever unattainable worlds on | 
high but to impress our childlike mind with adora- 
tion? Is God the manager of a play-house, who ex- 
hibits the wonders of his creation to obtain as much 
applause and admission as possible? 

It is clear that God ‘wants not our admiration 
and prayers to be happy, but the church and her 
mortal priests need our admiration, prayers—and 
money—to reign, to deceive, and to liv. Needs God 
a throne, a central residence? Has infinitude limits, 
beginning, center, end? Can it suffice to infinity to. 
be adored by an atom, as our earth is? Smiling, we 
but pity the hallucinations of our ancestors, who 
brought God and his happiness to depend on the 
psalms and anthems of this human race, wee and 
void in body and mind. Let us escape "the misty 
surroundings of the church, which daylight but dimly 
enters; let us proceed into ‘the free temple of nature. 
And lo! gay, verdant valleys, permeated by living, 

springs, changing with voluptuous slopes; lofty 
mountains, overshadowed by gigantic pinnacles, cov- 
ered with eternal snow; winter, . autumn, summer, 
and spring clasp hands from the summit of the 
glacier down to the deep, deep lake that mirrors the 
sky and the stars! Earth ever rolls onward. Since 
millions of years she shows her changing surface to 
the sun. Here are drawn the long, undulating lines 
of the mountain ridge, from which slope endless 
plains and prairies, lacking the least elevation. 
Deeper and deeper it goes dcwn, to the softest feat- 
ures of terrestrial physiognomy, to the majestic, 
glittering sea, to the infinit watery plain that em- 
braces all continents, and cherishes and strengthens 
them as the nurse nourishes the infant. The sea is 
the heart and the lungs of the earth. From it the 
clouds arise to fall down, a fertilizing rain, all over 
earth’s dry bosom. ‘The sea is in continuous motion. 
Ebb and flood are its vivifying pulse and breath of 
life. In the formation of the clouds it regulates the 
current of the wind, and moderates all climates of 
the globe. The large rivers which on every shore 
originate from it and abduce the fertilizing fluid 
through the finest little veins of the brooklets and 
springs into the ribs, cracks, and furrows of the firm - 
ground are comparable with the sanguinary system 
of the human organism. Through the cloud the sea 
effuses inexhaustible nutriment upon the earth, and 
feeds all springs and rivulets till, as powerful streams, 
on all shores they join again with the eternal ocean, 
to return as a cloud. This is the circulation of the 
water on earth, comparable with that of the blood in 
the human organism. Eternal laws regulate the 
weather on all the earth. Tornado and wind, rain 
and drought, decrease and increase of heat, are sub- 
mitted to unchangeable rule from pole to pole. 
Earth is a whole, her regulator and respirator is the 
sea. The single countries present deviations accord~ 
ing with their altitude, their accessibility and dis- 
tance from the sea, with the bearance of the relativ 
parts of the surface of the sun, the first giver of heat. 
The laws of heat and moisture are the same on all 
our earth, and unalterable. They roae with the 
eternal immutability of a mathematicaliotHiula. The 
highlyintelligent Egyptians, who undoubtedly formed 
the center of universal culture five thousand years 
ago, had then brought to consciousness the laws of 
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heat and moisture.. And we are reminded of these 
laws when we hear the Jewish rabbis emphatic 
enunciation that “as long as the earth standeth, 
seedtime and harvest, and cold ànd heat, and sum- 
mer and winter shall not cease.” — Translated from the 
German of Dr. Adolf Silberstein by F. W. Opp. 


———<-___-___ 


Acts of Peter and Paul. - 


Some portions of the book entitled “Acts of the 
Holy Apostles Peter and Paul” are of an early date— 
certainly prior to Origen, a.p. 186-253. A book 

_ called the “ Acts of Peter” was condemned by Pope 

Gelasius, about av. 494. We gave in our “ Revela- 

tions” a very brief synopsis of all the “Apocryphal 

Acts and Revelations,” but a more extended notice 

.of those relating to Paul’is now needful. 

This book is a supplement to the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. The Jews in Rome, hearing that Paul was 
coming, besought the Emperor Nero to save them 

. from such a calamity; they said that the presence of 
-Peter was affliction enough. Nero promised. to pre- 
vent Paul’s landing in Italy. Peters disciples noti- 
fied Paul of this on the 20th of May (year not given) 
by aletter conveyed by two men to the island of 
. Gaudomelita. (Melita agrees with Acts xxviii, 1, but 
how about Gaudo?) With this warning, Paul sailed 
“to Sicily instead of Italy, landing at Syracuse, where 
the shipmaster left his vessel and followed the apos- 
tle. The next stopping- place was Rhegium, in Italy; 
then they crossed over the strait to Messina (in 

Sicily); thence they proceeded to Didymus (proba- 

bly on a little island north of Sicily), and thence to 
’ Pontioli. At Messina Paul ordained a bishop, and 
_ at Didymus he stayed one night. But inthe book of 
. Acts only two days are allowed for the sailing from 
Rhegium to Pontioli (xxviii, 13), and no mention is 
made of any intermediate stopping. ‘ 

The shipmaster who accompanied Paul to Pontioli 
is named Dioscorus. But Dioskouroi, “Twin Broth- 
ers,” ie., Castor and Pollux, is the Greek name of the 
ship that conveyed Paul from Melita to Syracuse; 
hence the probability that the apocryphal story-teller 
mistook the name of the ship for that of the captain. 
The Syriac name of the vessel is Thama, “Twins.” 

Dioscorus was bald-headed, like Paul; and while 
the apostle was hiding in Pontilio, the captain went 


out and talked so boldly that Nero’s detectivs, be- 


lieving that he was Paul in the disguise ofa sea cap- 
tain, took and beheaded him and sent his head to 
Cæsar, who showed it to the Jews, on the 14th of 
June, causing them to rejoice at the death of the 
heretic who had disturbed all Palestine. 

Paul was grieved at th fate of his captain, and in 
retaliation prayed to the Almighty to punish Pontioli. 
Then he and those that believed in the word of God 
went forth to Baias (now Baja, ten miles west of Na- 
ples), where they had the pleasure of seeing Pon- 
tioli sink six feet under water; and the writer adds: 
“There it is until this day, for a remembrance, under 
the sea.” But it must hav since emerged, for the 
town of Pozzuola now exists with 8,000 inhabitants, 
seven miles southwest of Naples. 

From Baias (Bais on ancient maps) Paul went to 
Gaitas, where he stayed three days; thence to Tar- 
cinas, stopping seven days; thence sailing by the 
river (canal?) to the Three Taverns, where he re- 
mained four days. 

The destruction of Pontioli alarmed.Nero, and he 


‘galled the Jews together and said: “This is because 


I hav caused Paul to be beheaded.” But the chief 
of the Jews appeased him by answering: “It is bet- 
ter that one city be destroyed and not the seat of 
thine empire.” ` 
Departing from the Three Taverns, Paul “came to 
Appii Forum, which is called Vicusavape” (vicus sig- 
nifies “street,” and rapio “to plunder”). Here he had 
a curious dream. He saw one sitting on a golden 
chair and a multitude of blacks beside him reporting 
certain evil deeds which they had seen done. One 
said: “I hav managed that the bishop Juvenalius, 
whom Peter ordained, should sleep with the abbess 
Juliana.” This significant revelation was sent to the 
scandalized bishop the next day, and it caused him 
to run and throw himself at Peter’s feet, saying: “I 
believe this is the light which thou wast awaiting.” 
But Peter said: “How is it possible when Paul is 
dead?” ‘Then the messenger was produced who sat- 
isfied Peter that Paul was alive. Peter then sent 
delegates to meet Paul at the Three Taverns, de- 
scribed by the writer as distant from Rome 38 miles; 
but a note from the “Antonine Itinerary” givs the 
distances as follows: “To Aricia is 16 miles, to Tres 
Traberne 17 miles, to Apii Forum 10 miles.” Paul 
gave thanks at the arrival of the delegates, and de- 
parting from the Three Taverns they slept in the city 
of Aricia. i 
The reported arrival of Paul filled the Jews with 
consternation. They went to Simon Magus, and 
entreated him to inform the emperor. Simcn was 
also astonishetl to learn that the bald head sent to 
Cæsar was not Pauls The Jews then waited on 
Paul, and tried to induce him to vindicate . the 
Hebrew faith in opposition to Peter, who, they said, 
had abolished the Sabbath, and destroyed all the 
bulwarks of the law. Pauls answer was equivocal; 
he claimed to be a true Jew, and wished to meet 


Petér; if Peter had any new teaching, Paul would 
convict him in their presence; but if'he conformed 
to the book of the testimony of the Hebrews, it be- 
came them all to submit to him. 

So the Jews went and brought Peter. The two 
apostles wept for.joy as they embraced each other. 
Paul related the story of his voyage, and Peter told 
what he had suffered from Simon the Magian. The 
rest of the day was spent in telling these things. 

At dawn the next morning Peter came again to 
meet Paul. A multitude of the Jews were already 


before the door, and there was great uproar between 


the Christian Jews and the gentiles. Paul remon- 
strated with them, and by repeating some of the 


‘sentiments in his epistles appeased both parties. 


But then the Jews complained of Peter for renounc- 
ing their synagogs. This drew. forth a speech 
from Peter, ending with the statement that on the 
cross Christ “offered the whole burnt-offering of 
his own body and blood as a sacrifice for all the 
world.” This convinced most of the people. And 
on account of Paul’s teaching many became Chris- 
tians, even from the emperor’s bed-chamber, and 
refused to return to the army or the palace. Among 


the believers were Libia, wifé of Nero, and Agrip- 


pina, wife of the prefect Agrippa. (Nero’s mother 
Agrippina, grand-daughter of M. V. Agrippa, was 
put to death a.D. 60, by her son.. She had poisoned 
Claudius, a.D. 54.) 

‘Sinon Magus now began to denounce Peter as a 
wizard and a cheat. Simon had made a brazen ser- 
pent move, had’ caused. stone statues to laugh, and 
had raised himself into the air. Peter had healed 
the sick, made- the blind to to see, put demons to’ 
flight, and ever raised the dead. Simon, being 
summoned before Nero, changed his own form and 
stature, becoming a child, a youth, and an old man, 
so that the emperor believed him to be the son of 
God. But Peter denounced Simon to the emperor 
asa liar and, an apostate. Simon in turn warned 
Nero against both Peter and Paul, saying that if they 
were not destroyed the kingdom could not stand. 

To test the claims of all three, Nero ordered them 


{to appear before him on the following day. The 


report of the dialog between them and Nero is quite 
long. We note only a few points. 

. In ‘answer to Nero’s question, What is a Nazarene? 
Simon said: A man belonging to Nazareth, a city of 
Judah! (Nazareth was in Galilee if anywhere.) 

Nero having asked, Who is Christ? Peter an- 
swered: What this’Simon falsely affirms himself to 
be; but take the writing of Pontius Pilate sent to 
Claudius! (av 41-54) 

The aforesaid letter was produced and read, being 
in substance as followers: 


When I was procurator, the holy one promised to the Jews 
came and wrought miracles. All the people called him the 
son of God. The chief priests brought him to me saying that 
he was a wizard. Believing them, I scourged him, and de- 
livered him. up to their council. They crucified him. My 
soldiers guarded his grave, but he rose on the third day. They 
bribed the soldiers to say that his disciples stole the body. 
But the soldiers nevertheless testified that they saw him after 
he was risen. The Jews are not.to be believed. 


Nero appealed to Peter to say whether these things 
were so. Peter said they were, but that Simon was 
full of lies and deceit—was part man and part devil. 
Simon retorted that Peter was a poor uneducated 
fisherman, and wondered that Nero could endure 
bhim. “But,” he added, “I shall forthwith order my 
angels to come and avenge me upon him.” 

Nero remarked that Simon had not only raised a 
dead man, but had’ presented himself before him 
three days after being beheaded. Peter answered: 
“ But he didn’t do it bsfore me.” And then he con- 
trived a plan of circumventing Simon, by having 
Nero’s servants bring a barley loaf, which Peter con- 
cealed in his sleeves, and challenged Simon to tell 
what he had done or was thinking of. Simon said 
that none but God knew the thoughts of men, and 
then called upon his great dogs to come forth and 
eat Peter up before Cesar. The dogs came rushing 
at the apostle, who drew forth from his sleeves the 
pieces of barley loaf that he had blessed, and lo! the 
dogs vanished. 

“ Behold,” said Peter to Nero, “I hav shown thee 
that I knew what Simon was thinking of; he promised 
to bring angels against me, but they are only dogs— 
not god-like but dog-like angels.” 

Nero now appealed ‘to Paul, who said, “If thou 
permittest this magician to do such things, it will 
bring down thine empire.” . 

Simon then said: “ Build me a lofty tower, and I 
will go up on it, and call my angels to take me to my 
father in heaven in the sight of all. This will put'to 
shame these uneducated men.” 

The angry dialog continued. Paul predicted that 
though Simon might seem to raise himself toward 
heaven, he would be sunk down to hades. Simon 
wished to cut short the controversy, and told Nero 
not to believe these circumcised knaves. Peter 
charged Simon-with having been circumcised also, 
which the latter was forced to admit; but he said it 
was at a tima when the rite was enjoined by God. . 

At last Neto began to doubt not only the preten- 
sions of Simon, but of the other two men. So he 
ordered the tower built, and on the following day a 


multitude assembled to see what Simon would do. 
The rest of the story has been told in chapter lix of 
our “ Life of Simon Kepha.” The result was the fall 
and death of Simon Magus, whereupon Nero put 
Peter and Paul in irons, and soon after ordered Peter 
to be crucified and Paul beheaded. This glorious 
consummation, the writer tells us, was on the 29th of 
June. ` But history informs us that Nero died June 
11th, ù. e., eighteen days before he executed the apos- 
tles, and three days before he showed the Jews the 
head of Captain Dioscorus, believing it was Paul’s! 

Appended to this absurd fabrication is an account 
of Panl’s death. As he was led out to execution a 
God-fearing woman, blind of one eye, named Per- 
petua, met him and wept. “Giv me thy handker- 
chief,” said Paul to her, “and when I turn back I 
shall giv it to thee.” She gave it. The soldiers 
laughed and told her she would lose it. “Bind hia 
eyes with it,” said she, “ when you cut off his head.” 
This was done. He was beheaded at a place called 
Aquae Salviae, near a pine-tree, three miles out of 
the city. Before the soldiers came back the handker- ; 
chief was restored to Perpetua, with drops of blood 
on it; and asshe carried it her blind eye was opened. 
After three hours the same soldiers returned, and 
meeting Perpetua, said to her, “Thou hast lost thy 
handkerchief.” “ No,” said she, “I hav both got my 
handkerchief and recovered my eyesight.” This 
miracle converted the three soldiers, and they refused 
to return to the city. Perpetua reported this in the 
palace of Nero, who ordered the soldiers to be exe- 
cuted, and the woman tobe imprisoned. But in the 
prison she converted the female keeper, named Po- 
tentiana, sister to Nero’s wife, who also became a 
Christian, and fled from the palace with some of the 
senators’ wives. But both these women were soon 
put to death by Nero; Perpetua was thrown over a 
precipice, and Potentiana was tortured and at last 
burnt in a furnace. 
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A Request from Elmina. 


Will friends who write to Elmina please giv full 
name and address each time? I hav a letter to-day 
from Chloride, N. M., but no name or address; so 
bow can I fill tbe order for books, papers, and pho- 
tos? Once I had an order of $5 for books, and the 
only signature was, “A Natural-born Infidel.” A 
year after, I came across an old letter of that friend 
that had his name to it, and I then wrote him how it 
was that no books had been sent. Some address me 
“Pa.,” and some “Ga.,” and then wonder why books 
don’t come. Where one gets a hundred letters a 
week, they cannot remember names and addresses, 
or even take trouble to look over 200 or 300 letters 
for them. All publishers are bothered in this way; 
hence it is well for the memory of writers to be 
jogged now and then. Truly, Exuima. 


Comstock as a Moral Bookworm. 
From the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Mr. Anthony Comstock may be doing a good work 
in arresting publishers who happen to hav a novel on 
their premises of whose principles he disapproves. 
If he could exterminate all the novels ever written 
by Mr. G. W. Reynolds, of England, he would, in our 
opinion, do a service to literature by destroying a 
great amount of trash. But our opinion of the lit- 
erary value of “The Mysteries of London” must not 
blind us to to the fact that publishers and booksell- 
ers hav rights which everybody except Mr. Com- 
stock is disposed to respect, and that until an Index 
Expurgatorius is duly established by law, with Mr. 
Comstock as its presiding officer, we are not bound 
to accept him as our literary censor, still less as chief 
inquisitor of our book shelves. No doubt heis a good 
judge; he is so familiar with immoral literature that 
with him to see is to embrave and lug it along with 
him to the station house. But the bookseller may 
not be so deeply read in immoral literature as Mr. 
Comstock, and may suppose that a novel which has 
circulated all over England and never been objected 
to by that government, even though full of libela 
against the reigning family, may legally be reprinted 
and sold in our republican country. No doubt Mr. 
Reynolds would be much obliged to Mr. Comstock 
for advertising his book, which is now so old as to 
be in need of a fresh lease of publicity. But does 
Mr. Comstock seriously intend to visit the book 
stores as a smeller of bad odors? Will he last long 
enough for such an arduous and extensiv mission? 
By parity of smelling, he should at once seize “Tom 
Jones” and “Joseph Andrews,” as well as “ The Ad- 
ventures of Jonathan Wild, the Great.” Has he yet 
put hands on Rabelais, or is a Frenchman too much 
for him? Is he afraid of Pope and his friend Swift, 
the late dean of St. Patrick’s? Why doesn’t he make 
Shakspere giv bail for Sir John Foalstaff’s appear- 
ance? The courts will not be able to contain the 
books that he must seize. And he must make his 
complaint against a goodly company even of the in- 
spired writers. The author of Sc lomon’s Song, when 
discovered, must be sent to Sing Sing. 

The most effectual way of exciting a morbid curi- 


osity for unhealthy books.is to prohibit them, or to 
advertise them sensationally, as Mr. Comstock is 
doing. 


` 
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“Resolved, By the Senate, and -House -of ‘Representativs | Resolved, That the amendment to the United States Con- 
(two-thirds of each House concurring therein), that the fol- -stitution, presented by Senator Edmunds of Vermont, af- 


states as an amendment to the Constitution of the United and will secure such amendments to the Constitution as wilt 
States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of the said leg- setile forever its Christian character. 


mrt shall be valid as a part of the said Constitution. | - The first part of the amendment was good enough 
namely: z are Me 
“Article 16. No state shall make any law respecting an ès- 8o. far as it went, but the portion we hav italicized is 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- | Worse than poison in good food. Its acceptance 
of, and no religious test shall be required as a qualification to would hav prevented, without another Constitutional 
any office or public trust under any state. No piblic property | change, the total separation of church and state, and 


and no public revenue, nor any loan of credit by or under the _. . ; : axation of the millions 
authority of the United States, or any state, territory, dis-;Tndered impossible the just t 


trict, or municipal corporation, shall be appropriated to or. Of dollars’ worth of church property now escaping its: 
made or used for the support of any school, educational or share of the public burden. It would hav had prac- 
other institution, under the control of any religious or anti-re-, tically the same effect as the recognition of the Jew-. 
ligious sect, organization, or denomination, or wherein the igh Jehovah. Senator Edmunds’s warm advocacy of 


particular ‘creeds or tenets shall be read or taught, in any imi fró o 
school or institution supported in whole orin part by such the measure ought to forever debar him from receiv 
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of credit shall be made to any religious or anti-religious sect, ` place he is sometimes mentioned in connection with 
organization, or denomination, or to promote its interests or the Republican nomination—not because he is a. 
tenets. This article shall not be construed to prohibit the reading of Christian, but because he tried to revolutionize our. 
la kane tak Jat tab ater con bedi and Shalt not Aav ihe a Constitution, to subvert our government, and place: 
to impair the rights of property already vested. . ear basis: N h i1] his 
“Szcrion 2, Congress shall hav power by appropriate leg- | it ona religious R818. O. -porson who WI uso’: 118 
islation to provide for the prevention and punishment of vio- | official position to advance his private religious views: 
lations of this article.” is fit to be trusted. Ifa Freethinker should take ad-. 
vantage of his senatorial office to legislate against: 


On August lith the question came up by Mr. ce 
Edmunds calling for the regular order of business. | Christians, Mohammedans, or Confucians on account 
of their religious opinions, we would be the first to 


On the question of amending the House resolution 
as reported by the Judiciary Committee, the votef condemn him.: So we denounce the traitors who 
tried to put their Bible and their Bible’s God into 


stood [Republicans in Roman type, Democrats in 
italics]: the charter of our republic—a republic which owes 


That Bible Amendment. 

W. M. Kennedy, Recorder of Muscatine county, 
Iowa, asks: 

“Ts it possible to get the names of Senators and Represen- 
tativs who hav in the past and do now advocate the God-in- 
the-Constitution measure? Why would it not be a proper 
thing to publish, that all might know who are striking at our 
liberties? There’s to be an election soon for president and 
vice-president. Ive been a Republican, but will never vote 
for a man who has advocated that damnable measure.” 


Solong a time has elapsed since Senator Edmunds 


reported back from his Judiciary Committee the} , YEAS, its greatness and its liberty to the very fact that all 
: i ` A Allison, Conkling, Howe, Paddock, f p ‘ f 
amendment which recognized the Bible as having a Anthony, Cragin, Ingalls, Patterson, governmental establishment of religion is strietly 
divine right in our schools, and which practically put | Booth, Edmunds, Logan, Sargent, prohibited. ` 
ee i es f Boutwell, Ferry, McMillan, Spencer, = eee 
the Christian God in our Constitution, that it may] Burnside, Frelinghuysen, Mitchell, Wadleigh, 7 ee 
not be amiss to once more briefly set forth the facts. Cameron (Wis),Harvey, Morrill, West—27. Theological Evolution in New England. 

On December 19, 1871, Senator Stewart, of Nevada, | Cbrstiancy, Hitchcock, n Paar On the 2d instant the Rev. George A. Gordon, an. ' 
introduced into the Senate a resolution prohibiting Bogy, Eaton, Rey, , Bandolph, able young Scotchman, was made pastor of the Old 
the United States or any state or territory from aid- otha gorao; Moree, Danom.. cis South church of Boston. “No stronger blow has. 
ing “in the support of any school wherein the par-| Panis, ae Worse, * lever been dealt the orthodox creed,” says the de- 


ticular tenets of any religious denomination are 
taught.” Nothing came of this, and four years later 
Mr. Blaine, of Maine, then a Representativ, proposed 
in the House an amendment to the Constitution read- 
ing as follows: 

“No state shall make any law respectizrg an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and no 
money raised by taxation in any state for the support of public 
schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, nor any 
public lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control 
of any religious sect; and no money so raised or lands so de- 
voted shall be divided among religious sects or denominations.” 


spatch conveying the item of intelligence, “than by - 
this installation.” For over two centuries the Old 
South has been the leading evangelical church of 
New England, and its “fifteen pastors hav been fore- 
most in upholding the Calvinistic articles in the or- 
thodox creed.” The new pastor is practically a Uni- 
versalist, and by his installation the Old South ‘has 
taken the long step from Calvinism to the more mod- 
ern faith. The installation was no more orthodox 
than Mr. Gordon’s creed. The leading churches 
and evangelical leaders of New England were invit- 
ed to participate in the ceremonies, but they were 
given to understand that no objection they might 
make to the Rev. Mr. Gordon would be considered. 
The heresy of the new pastor consists in denying 
that the death of Jesus could in any way be a pro- 
pitiation of God for the sins of men, and in refusing 
to believe in the reality of eternal punishment. 
Without an activ and abiding belief in these two 
dogmas, it must be plain to everyone that Christian- 
ity is a lifeless body, simply moving about to save 
funeral expenses. If men cannot be sure of heaven 
through the suffering and death of Christ, of what 
earthly, or unearthly, use is there in worshiping him ? 
To yield homage when such is the state of affairs, 
taking chances with big odds against us, can be 
nothing but gambling in spiritual things. If there 
be no hell, God is left powerless to punish, and ‘is of 
no more practical use than a statute forbidding 
crime with no penalty attached for its commission. 

- Not the least significant part of Mr. Gordon's in- 
stallation is the acceptance of him by the council by 
a vote of forty-eight to sixteen. It is true, he would 
hav been employed in any event, and the large ma- 
jority in his favor may hav been influenced by the 
fear of a church fight in case of a refusal to confirm, 
and the consequent public ventilation of the hetero- 
doxy latent in the different church bodies, but it is 
fair to assume that at least two-thirds of the whole 
number of affirmativ votes were cast because of sym- 
pathy with the advanced ideas of Mr. Gordon. New 
England has heretofore been considered the strong- 
hold of Calvinistic orthodoxy. The idea must now 
be given up. The land of Wesley, Mather, and 
Bacon has gone over to the enemy, and but few are 
left to heed the despairing cries from the various 
Macedonias throughout the country. The truth is, 
the Freethinkers hav made the théologians ashamed 
of themselvs; and now all the time they can get be- 
tween persecutions and sectarian and church quar- 
rels they spend in amending their creeds so they 
may not insult the common sense of the century. 
An amended creed is an acknowledgement of error,- 


Messrs. Clayton, Wright, Morton, Robertson, Cam- 
eron, of Pennsylvania, Sherman, and Windom, who 
would hav voted in the affirmativ, were paired with 
Messrs. Merrimcn, Dennis. McDonald, Wallace, Sauls- 
bury, Thurman, and Bayard, who would hav voted in 
the negativ. The ques ion then being on ordering 
the joint resolution, as amended, to a third reading, 
it was agreed to by a vote of 27 yeas to 15 nays. 

Mr. Edmunds then moved that the third reading 
of the joint resolution take place to-morrow at one 
o’clock, and said he was frank to say that he made 
the motion on account of the Senate not being full, 
and he feared to-night it might be lost on account of 
not having the necessary two-thirds vote. After a 
long discussion it was ordered that the joint resolu- 
tion be read a third time at one o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. Conkling announced that he might not be able 
to be in the Senate at that hour to-morrow, and, to 
make the pair even, the senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Boutwell) had joined him in pairing with the 
senator from Kentucky (Mr. McCreery) on the joint 
resolution; that senator would vote against the reso- 
lution, while Mr. Boutwell and himself would vote 
for it. 

At one o’clock on Saturday, Aug. 21st, the resolu- 
tion was read a third time, in accordance with the 
order of the Senate on the previous evening. The 
presiding officer then announced that it would take 
its place on the calendar, the order of the Senate 
directing its third reading having been executed. 

On Monday, the 14th, Mr. Edmunds moved to take 
up the resolution, which was agreed to—yeas, 25; 
nays, 13. A hot discussion ensued, and the vote on 
its passage was not arrived at till 1 o’clock in the 
evening session. A two-thirds vote being required 
to pass it, it was defeated—yeas, 28; nays, 16. The 
Republicans supported the measure solidly, the Dem- 
ocrats as unitedly opposing its passage. 

This was a narrow escape for the country, and 
filled the National Reform Association—which is the 
misleading title the God-in-the-Constitution party 
hav assumed—with hope. Their organ, the Christian 
Statesman, indorsed the amendment and declared that 
“it is a virtual repudiation of the secular theory of 
government,” and would be, if adopted, “ an author- 
itativ interpretation of the meaning and design of 
the whole instrument.” It would “recognize the use 
of the Bible in the schools of the nation as an exist- 
ing fact, and will place on that fact the sanction of 
the Constitution.” And at the annual meeting of 
the association held in Pittsburgh Feb. 7, 1878, the 
God-in-the-Constitution party adopted this resolu- 
tion; 
ie ed, 


The House Judiciary Committee, to whom this was 
referred Dec. 13, 1875, reported it back on June 2, 
1876, with this amendment: 


“ This article shall not vest, enlarge, or diminish legislativ 
power in Congress.” : 


This, of course, rendered the measure valueless. 

On August 7th the Senate considered Mr. Blaine’s 
amendment, and several substitutes were offered. 
Mr. Sargent proposed this: 


“There shall be maintained in each state and territory a 
system of free common schools, but neither the United States 
nor any state or territory, county or municipal corporation, 
shall aid in support of any school wherein the peculiar tenets 
of any religious denomination are taught.” 


Mr. Frelinghuysen, now secretary of state, offered 
the following: 


“No state shall make any law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. No pub- 
lic property and no money raised by taxation in any state, 
territory, or district, or derived from public lands or other 
public source, shall be appropriated to any school, educational 
or other institution, that is under the control] of any religious 
sect or denomination; and no such appropriation shall be 
made to any religious sect or denomination, or to promote its 
interests; nor shall any public money, land, or property be 
divided between religious sects or denominations.” 


Senator Christiancy’s substitute was in this form: 


“No state shall make any law respecting the establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; vor shall 
Cougress nor any state raise by taxation, donate, or appropriate 
any money or property for the support of any church or re- 
ligious society, nor for the support or in aid of any theological 
school or seminary, or of any school or seminary teaching the 
peculiar religious doctrins, or subject in any respect to the 
control or direction, of any church, religious society, sect, or 
denomination; and no special or denominational system of 
religion or religious belief shall, in any state or territory, or in 
the District of Columbia, constitute any part of the course of 
study or instruction in any school or institution of learning 
supported wholly or in part by taxation, or by donation of 
any money or property by any state or by the United States.” 


All these substitutes, together with the House res- 
olution, were referred to the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate, which, on August 10th, reported them 
back in this form; 5s 


lowing article be proposed to the Legistatares of the~séveral fords an opportunity to press the claims of this association, . 


revenue or loan of credit, and no such appropriation or loan ing & Liberal’s vote for the presidency—for which — 


` 
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- them over, the recipient was astonished to find the rough 
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‘and a sign of defeat, extremely. gratifying to: the 
friends of humanity. May the good work go on till 
the last serpent of superstition has been strangled! — 
OOS Ml 

Editorial Notes. 


Tur New York Journal tells this story regarding W. H. Van- 
derbilt’s wealth: l 

“A few days ago Mr. Vanderbilt sent some papers to a gen- 
tleman with whom he had business relations. On looking 


draft of a memorandum in the czar’s peculiar handwriting. 
It was dated Jan. 15, 1884, and was evidently his last bal- 
ance sheet, which by oversight had been folded inside another 
paper. Of course the secret could not be kept, and the fig- 
` ures reached. the Journal. An error or two may hav crept 
‘in on their travels; but in substance they tell the following: 

“Mr. Vanderbilt has registered in his name and in cou- 
pon bonds $54,000,000 in 4 per cents, maturing in 1907. He 
has lately added to these $4,000,000 in 31-2 per cents, and 
yet retains a trifle over $1,000,000 in 6 per cents,. The 4 
per cents are worth 124, and the market value of his Gov- 
ernments is $70,580,000. 

“ But the bulk of the wealth of the king of millionaires is 
invested in railroad securities. He holds 240,000 shares of 
Michigan Central stock, 300,000 shares of Northwestern, in- 
eluding 80,000 of the preferred stock, and a block of Omaha, 
200,000 shares of Lake Shore, and 120,000 shares of New 
York Central. Besides this are smaller amounts in a score 
of other stocks, among which are Rock Island, of which he 
had 29,000 shares, and Lackawanna, where the total was 20,- 
000. Of the others he had in all 21,840—a grand total of 
930,840 shares of stocks. 

“Of various railroad bonds there was an aggregate of $22,- 
120,000, and of state and city bonds $3,200,000. In miscel- 
laneous securities, manufacturing stocks, and mortgages the 
sum of about $2,000,000 was shown to be invested. 

«Reckoning at yesterday’s prices, the value of Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s railroad stock is $98:750.000; of his Governments, $70,- 
580,000; of his railroad bonds, $25,867,420; of-his other se- 
curities, a trifle over $5,000,000. Theageregute is $201,332,413. 

‘‘The'czar puts down an item as ‘real estate, ete., $3,000,- 
000.’ In this is included his splendid Fifth Avenue mansion, 
which, with its furniture and contents, cost nearly or quite 
$3,000,000., His magnificent art gallery, with its gems from 
the best modern masters, represents almost $1,000,000. the es- 
timate being that of a local connoisseur who is familiar with 
the gallery. His stables on Fifty-first street, occupying one 
of the, most desirable building sites in the city, represent 
$200,000, while the equine beauties there luxuriously lodged 
would not be disposed of for as much more. Maud 8. would 
bring $75.000 at a forced sale, and her owner would not dis- 

ose of her for any price. Early Rose and Aldine are also 

“held above price. 
- «The czar can take life comparativly easy on an income of 
twelve millions a year, and watch his wealth pile up without 
any effort of his; From his Governments he draws $2.372,000 
a year; from his railroad stocks and bonds, $7,394,320; from 
his miscellaneous securities, $575 695; or $10,342 from his in- 
vestments alone. Thus every day they earn for him $28,- 
334.25. Every hour sees him $1,180.59 richer, and every min- 
ute means $19.67 added to his hoard. Besides this, he caleu- 
lates to make $2,000,000 every year by fortunate sales. His 
reinvestments last year he calculates did this.” 

The Independent suggests that the ‘‘czar” establish in this 
country a university, to be called ‘the Vanderbilt University,” 
on a scale so broad and magnificent as to be fully equal to the 
very best university in Europe, at a cost, including endow- 
ments and scholarships, of some twenty-five or thirty millions, 
or even forty millions of dollars. We would supplement this 
by urging Mr. Vanderbilt to return to the people who hav used 
his railroads the exorbitant sums he has wrung from them by 
extortionate charges and the wholesale purchase of legisla-- 
tures. Or he might set apart a few millions as a conscience 
. fund to help Felix Adler reform the tenement house system of 

this city and giv the railroad laborers who hav really produced 
this wealth a decent place to livin. But it is in nowise likely 
he will do-anything of the kind. A fast horse, a strong cigar, 
and a bottle of good old wine satisfy the ‘‘czar’s” physical 
needs, and of intellectual ambitions and humanitarian desires 
he seems to be destitute. 


1 


' Soma time ago the Liberals of Alexandria, Minn., made up 
a purse of about $20, and with it purchased from Tux TRUTH 
Szrxer Liberal books, which were presented to the village 
library. No fault was found until last fall, when a writer in 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union stated that ‘‘Chris- 
tian mothers were pained at the character of the books brought 
by their sons from the village library.” One of the directors 
of the library, under the nom-de-plume of “Justice,” asked 
for specifications, and was answered, “‘ French novels and 
Ingersoll's works.” As one of the regulations of the library 
provides that minors shall not. be allowed to take out books 
without a certificate from their parents or guardians authoriz- 
ing them to do so, it is difficult to see on what grounds “Chris- 
tian mothers” can justly complain. The library is not sup- 
posed to be run for the exclusiv benefit of Christians, and if they 
do not want their children to read Ingersoll’s works they can 
show their bigotry and fear for their religion by forbidding them 
to be taken out. But when a “ Christian mother” publicly af- 
firms, as did the writer in the Women’s Christian Union Tem- 
perance column of the village paper, that Ingersoll is immoral, 
and points for proof to the scurrilous pamphlet issued by 
Clark Braden, she forgets what is due to her womanhood and 
to her pretended love of truth and purity. If “the solicitude 
of Christian mothers for the moral well-being of their children , 

, outweighs all other considerations,” they should bear in mind į 
that quoting the words of a liar is not the best example to set 
before them. The controversy over Mr. Ingersoll’s works has 
extended through the winter, but as yet the books are on the 
library shelves, and we hope there are Freethinkers enough in 
Alexandria to keep them there. The French novels will hurt 
no one who lets them alone, but as they were not presented to 
the library by the Liberals, they may be left for the Christians 
to defend. They can certainly be no more salacious than the 

Song of Solomon, nor more vulgar than portions of Leviticus 
and Ezekiel, and we never heard a “ Christian mother” con- 
demn these. Probably the animus of the opposition may be 
found in the fact that the trustees of the library’are all Free- 
thinkers. But they are also the substantial’men of thecounty, 


:| court commissioner, and village recorder. 
Freethinkers in office, and five of their churches without pas- 
tors, the Christians of Alexandria will not be apt.to get much 
public sympathy, except from-the village editor, who charges 
the Agnostic regular advertising rates for publishing his share 
of the discussion. f f 


printing was invented. 


With all these 


A xew censor has been appointed for the arch-diocese of 


New York by Cardinal McCloskey to designate the literature 
that may be read by Catholics, or rather‘to indicate what books 
may not be read. Explaining his new duties to a Telegram re- 
porter the other day, the Rev. Father Brann said that 
he had simply been delegated to supervise the works issued 
from the Catholic press. 


A different light was put upon the 
matter, however, by the Rev. J. J. Riordon, of St. Peter’s 
church. This clergyman says, ‘A censor of publication has al- 
ways been deemed a necessity in the Roman Catholic church. 
In the early days of the church it was not, however, found to 
be in such need as in the sixteenth century, when Wicklif, 
Huss, and others began to scatter heretical writings and when 
When a person writes a book on faith 
or-morals he submits it to the censor of his diocese for his ap- 
proval. The censor is generally a bishop or cardinal. Upon 
examination, if the book contains nothing unusual or heretical 
it is so stated by the censor. It is mainly on account of the 
failing health of the cardinal that he has given this position 
to Dr. Brann and has directed him to read over and criticise 
any book submitted: to him. In Rome we.hav the Index Ex- 
purgatorius. Any book placed on the index is considered 
dangerous to morals and faith to read, and all are warned 
against them. MHeretical works, such as Gibbon’s ‘Rome’ 
and Eugene Sue’s books, are placed on the index. Once a 
book goes on the index, Catholics are not permitted to read it. 
It is the same here, if a religious book has not the approval of 
the censors, it is deemed dangerous to faith and morality. 
Among those books I may mention those by Zola. I think 
one of the greatest evils.to youths and others is the reading 
of immoral books. As a mother looks after the food of her 
child so that it may be properly nourished, so do we look after 
the mental food which is taken by those under our care.” It 
must feel nice to be a Catholic slave, and hav to ask a priest 
what you may eat and what you may read. There are some 
seven millions of these cringing serfs in this country, and a 
million of them hav votes. — 


Querstions —A- friend writes and inquires: ‘1. Does the 
book for the mailing of which D. M. Bennett was imprisoned 
come under the head of Freethought literature, as the term is 
generally understood? 2. Can or hav the present postal laws 
ever been used to the exclusion from the mails of writings an- 
tagonistic to the Christian religion ?” 

With regard to the first question, we think that the publica- 
tion alluded to was rather physiological than otherwise; yet 
free mails are one of the features of the Freethought move- 
ment. As for the second question; we must say No, to the 
best of our remembrauce.—Jnvestigator. 

Mr. Seaver forgets that Mr. Bennett's first arrest was for 
mailing his ‘‘Open Letter to Jesus Christ,” and that it was be- 
cause of his: failure to procure Mr. Bennett’s indictment 
upon that and “How Do Marsupials Propagate?” that Com- 
stock arrested him for mailing ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes.” Pending the 
arrest and the quashing of préceedings, the ‘‘Open Letter” 
was tabooed as much as or more than the ‘‘rather physiologi- 
cal” pamphlet. Comstock seized all the “ Open Letters” he 
could find, and they hav never been returned. 

Mr. Seaver also forgets that W. H. Lamaster’s Iconoclast was 
denied mail privileges by the postmaster of Indianapolis with- 
out any legal proceedings because, as the postmaster affirmed, 
it was indecent, but really because it was blasphemous. 

When one recollects how easy it is to say “indecent ” and 
“ obscene” of any book or paper that is objectionable the dan- 
gerous elasticity of the Comstock postal laws becomes plainly 
apparent, and the reasons for its total repeal are obvious. 
Freethinkers generally regard certain portions of the Bible as 
ebscene and indecent, and if an Infidel postmaster chooses he 
could refuse the minister the privilege of sending a copy of 
that book to his female friends. This would be unsatisfactory 
to the ministers, as their conquests are easier when preceded 
by a thorough perusal of that ancient work. But seriously, 
the man who ca -not see the danger these laws are to litera- 
ture, when bigoted prudes and Christians are the sole judges, 
must be afflicted wlth the blindness of ignorance, or rendered 
incapable of reasoning by previous Christian training. The 
latter is most likely to be case with the Investigator’s carping 
Boston contemporary. 


Onr of the liveliest printed discussions ever held between 
representativs of Infidelity and Christianity is the “ Hum- 
phrey-Bennett Discussion,” well known to the majority of our 
readers. In it the affirmativ reverend, G. H. Humphrey, pas- 
tor of the Welsh Presbyterian church, Nos. 225, 227, and 229 
East 13th street, made reckless charges of immorality against 
Paine, Voltaire, and all the prominent Freethinkers whose 
names he could call to mind. Mr. Bennett's retort was to 
publish a long list of, clerical misdemeanors, mostly of an 
amatory nature. Were Mr. Bennett alive now it would pain 
him to hav to add to the monument of iniquity that on April} 
3d, in the alleged year of Mr. Humphrey’s lord and savior 
1884, Justices Ford and Smith, sitting in Special Sessions 
court at the Tombs in this city, found it necessary, according 
to the evidence presented to them, to compel the Rev. Griffith 
H. Humphrey, pastor of the Welsh Presbyterian church in 
East Thirteenth street, to giv bonds in $500 to pay $5 per week 
to support Laura A. Jones’s child. As Mr. Humphrey is a 
married man and as Miss Jones is an unmarried young female, 
it seems queer that a decision of this nature should be given 
by such eminent police jurists as Messrs. Ford and Smith, 
but the bald fact remains that they hav done so. We trust 
there is some mistake. We trust the General Sessions court, 
to whom the case is appealed, will reverse this expensiv de- 


one being a member of.Congress, another is the coroner and | cision and vindicate the pastor, for it is inconceivable that one 
county physician, another the county superintendent of schools 

and the postmaster is on the board, with the cashier of one of 
the national banks, also a judge of probate, county auditor, 


who, seven years ago, was so loud in comdemnation of immo- 
rality can be guilty of being the father of a child by a woman 
not his wife. Similar cases hav been heard of, but Mr. Bil- 
lings has proved that they are not common—at least not over 
33 1-3 per cent of the ministers can be rightly accused of such 
practices. Í 


On Thursday of week before last Dwight W. Thrall, agent 
of the Connecticut Humane Society, visited the house of Geo. 
C. Velie, in Winchester Center, to investigate a complaint 
which had been made regarding the treatment of Velie’s insane 
wife. They found the woman in the attic of Velie’s house on 
a bunch of hay, covered with a worn-out buffalo robe and a 
bundle of rags. The condition of filth which she was in was 
so abominable that it forbids description. Officer Thrall says 
that this is the most inhuman case that ever came under his 
observation. Mrs. Velie has been fastened in a room during 
the nights of the past cold winter without fire, and the wonder 
is that she has not frozen to death. Steps were at once taken ` 
to rescue the woman, and provide for her needs. She has 
been insane for years. She is about fifty years old, and the 
mother of quite a large family. Three of the children—one 
of the three being a grown-up son, and another a grown-up 
daughter—liv at home and were knowing to the treatment of 
their mother. ‘‘As near as we can find out,” says the Winsted 
Press, “Velie is a true Christian. He is very pious, a church- 
member, and a regular church attendant. Being true Chris- 
tians these people cannot of course be expected to hav many 
of the finer sentiments and humanitarian impulses which dis- 
tinguish unbelievers and mere vominal Christians from the 
simon-pure of the church, and they should be judged leni- 
ently. So we judge them. Pity and piety are as wide apart 
as the poles, and as a pious man thinketh so is he,” 


Tue World devotes considerable s»ace to the examination of 
the evidence for and against the Catbolicism of the Hon. 
James Gillespie Blaine, of Maine, and concludes by urging 
Mr. Blaine to settle the point for the public, Although we 
hav no evidence that would hold in court, the word of Texa 
Siffings has been passed that the ex-secretary of state isa Free- 
thinker. It is also common rumor in Washiuegton that Mr. 
Blaine is an ardent admirer of Col. Ingersoll’s sermons. But, 
like many other eminent persons. the Maine statesman is will- 
ing to conceal his theological notions that he may loseno votes 
when running for office. We will wager that the World will 
receive no answer to its query. 


Tue faithful are warned not to hav anything to do with the 
Rev. A. C. Dixon. of this and other states. He is a powerful 
Methodist exhorter, has been the means of bringing many 
souls into the church of John Westey, and carries a pocketful 
of credentials, but he is a bad man. Notwithstanding that he 
has several wives, he professed to become enamored of a young 
lady at Ellenburg, N. Y., and endeavored to persnade her to 
marry him. Failing in this. he got drunk, and in that condi- 
tion took a train for the West. Broad is the rond that leads to 
pious rascality, and thousands walk together there. 


Unper date of March 31st, Mrs. Slonker writes us that she 
had received no substantial encouragement to go ont on her 
tour of Spiritual investigation. Her correspondents nll “ hope 
she will go,” but forget to inclose the wherewithal to buy rail- 
road tickets and pay mediums. She concludes, therefore, that 
‘friends who seem to desire her to go are not wishing it enough 
to put money in it.” This is all right. she says, but it is a 
great disappointment to her, and she hopes that the way will 
yet be opened by friends buying books of her, or donating the 
necessary amount. 


Dr. Hamurn once nursed back to life a blasphemous sailor 
whom he found in the streets of Constantinople apparently 
dying of cholera. Three ycars after he received the following 
letter from him: ‘Drar Doctor Hamiin: Thank God, T still 
survive the ded! I am here workin’ and blowin’ the gospel 
trumpet on the Eri Kanal.” Dr. Hamlin felt that he had had 
his reward. To reclaim a sailor from his sins, and send him 
‘- blowin’ the gospel trumpet on the Eri Kanal,” he realizes, is 
something that is not given to every man to accomplish. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Methodist Educational 
Society held in this city on tbe 34, one of the clergymen said 
that “the sweetness and light of Matthew Arnold is a bank of 
London fog; it hides the stars of heaven, and chills the hearts 
of men, The cup he offers to humanity is the same old cup 
that was offered to Jesus on Calvary—a cup of vinegar and 
gall.” This sentiment was loudly applauded by the assembled 
preachers. Mr. Arnold will undoubtedly feel flattered if he 
hears of this. 


Mr. D. G. Kaus, of Springfield, Ill., is preparing a ‘‘Com- 
bination Historic Picture” of Methodism in the Sangamon dis- 
trict. It will consist of face likenesses of the pastors, presid- 
ing elders, and bishops of that vicinity. The photographs of 
those lights of Methodism whose names appear in Col. 
Billings’s year book will not be included. 


Tux pious temperance women of Cleveland, Ohio, close their 
doors against the families of men who sell liquor. Yet the 
chances are ten to one that there is more morality, and twice 
as much happiness, in the families of some liquor dealers as in 
the family of the average minister. It has passed into a prov- 
erb that the sons of ministers hav the devil for a godfather. 


Wae Father McGlynn celebrated solemn high mass on last 
Sunday a large rat appeared in one of the aisles, walked up to 
the middle of the sanctuary, and paused directly in front of 
the high altar. Who says these are not days of degeneracy 
for rats? 


Tue Tribune has heard of a preacher whose first name was 
Ananias. Strangely enough, his last name was not Cook. 


‘Ler every man do his own thinking and say his own saying. 
—J. M. Buckley (Methodist). $ 


‘and I will pay postage on the same, 


, ANNUAL and “ Crimes of Preachers,” 
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Zetters fram Sriends. 


j : CHARLOTTE, Micu., March 25, 1884. 
Mz. Eprror: Inclosed please find 75 cents for three of the 
TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. I fully indorse every word in Elmi- 
na’s letter in Tue TRUTH SEEKER of March 8th, and will do 
all in my power .to -airculate the instructiv book among my 
friends. A-workerin- the Liberal cause, Lauga POLHAMTS. | 


rir? 
„Nort Huron, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1884. 
Mr. poiueut I hav on -hand a hundred or more copies of 
Tur Truty SEEKER, which I am willing to giv to any person 
who would like them to read or distribute, for that purpose, 
Persons wishing them 
can address : Eai G. W. Surra. 
Mauston, Wis., March 31, 1884. 
Mr. Environ: I hav been waiting for, the past two weeks to 
send you the inclosed $11, but circumstances over which I had 
no control prevented me from doing so. Bad roads prevented 
D. C. Robinson from coming to Mauston, and for the past week 
sickness prevented me from such duties, and I am scarcely 
able to pen these few lines to you to-day. But I hav no doubt 
you will excuse unavoidables. Tus TRUTH SEEKER is the best 
Liberal paper ever published in this or any other country. 
Please use the inclosed money as directed. 
Wau. HOLGATE. 


Avrora, Minn., March 26, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Please find inclosed $3.25, to renew my sub- 
scription on Tue TRUTH SEEKER for another year, and 25 cents 
for the FrEETHINEER’s ALMANAC. 

It is a very easy matter to step over to one’s neighbor's, but 
when you come to ask them to take Taz TRUTH SEEKER it is 
not so easy to get them to subscribe. There are several in this 
place who call themselvs Freethinkers, but when I ask them 
to subscribe for your paper they are not so free. 

I hope you will ever be able to keep on in the good way you 
hav commenced. A. RICHARDS. 


Wrest FAIRLEE, Vr., March 25, 1884. 
Mz. Eprror: By a little exertion last evening I procured 
seven names, to which you will send Tue TRUTH SEEKER for 
three months. The Methodists and Adventists are holding 
revivals every night, so I thought a few TRUTH SEEKERS would 
be beneficial, as most are accosted by the leader, a Miss Haley: 
“ Don’t you want to come to Christ? Do you want to lose 
your soul? Jesus died to save you; why will you delay?” ete. 
Fraternally, Erman DIMOND. 
P. S.—The “Crimes of Preachers” and ‘Christian Ques- 


. tions Answered ” which I sent for are doing good service. I 


am circulating them where they do the most good. E. D. 


MammotH Hor Sprines, Wyo., March 19, 1884. 
Mrz. Eprror: My subscription having expired, I inclose 
money for renewal. Also send me the TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 
A most important and valuable feature of your paper is the 
correspondence. It enables one to estimate the actual condi- 
tion of thought throughout the country, and also enables Lib- 
erals to communicate with each other. Special information is 
often correctly obtained about land and opportunities for set- 
tlement, which, coming from Liberals, is considered quite re- 
liable. The Park Iron Company has paid out no money 
for eight months to workmen, hence all business at this place 
is quite dead. If workmen had been paid and work contin- 
ued, several new subscribers could hav been got for Taz TRUTH 

SEEKER. G. I: HENDERSON. 


West Union, Ox10, March 23, 1884. 

Mz. Evrror: Orthodox superstition rules here with a strong 
hand and an ignorant brain, but I think there is some ground 
into which good seed can be drilled, harrowed, or hammered. 
So we intend to try to sell the “False Claims,” and if we can’t 
sell it, we will giv it away, for it is the grandest array of solid 
historical facts on the subject of Christianity that I ever read. 
‘¢ The Short History of the Bible,” I intend to study thoroughly 


“and shoot a portion of it at them in the shape of a lecture. 


Some of them shall hear the truth or else keep their fingers 

very tight in their ears. Our pocket-books are short, or we 

would invest in a large order for books, and a long subscrip- 

tion to THz TrutH SEEKER. If you would drop in a small 

package of leaflets and tracts, we would distribute them free 

for your benefit and the good of the cause. 
Yours in the search for truth, J. F. Brcu. 
Menrpian, Texas, March 24, 1884. 

Mrz. Eprror: I will inform you that my dear husband, Charles 
Ahlstedt, departed this life October 29, 1883. He was a great 
Freethinker all his life. He always tried to help the cause of 
Freethought all he could so far as he was able. We hav been 
subscribers to TuE TRUTH SEEKER for one year, and my hus- 
band always seemed so glad when it came. He often said he 
could not liv without it, and told me on his death-bed to al- 
ways renew my subscription when it expired. I am left alone 
with two little children. They are both boys, and I hope if 
they liv they will be good Freethinkers. 

I would hav written sooner, but trouble and sickness hav 
prevented me. Please find inclosed twenty-five cents for the 
TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. I am a good friend of THE TRUTH 
SEEKER, and I wish it success. ANN AHLSTEDT. 


Miuvorp, Pa., March 24, 1884. 

Mz. Borok: Inclosed find $4, for which continue my sub- 

scription to THE TRUTH SEEKER, and send me the TRUTH SEEKER 

and the balance use to 
help make up the deficit on Mr. Bennett’s monument. 

I wish to congratulate you on the success of THE TRUTH 

SEEKER since the death of its grand and fearless founder. 


; church door. 
He | crept up into the gallery, and there hid in a place where they 
was truly a martyr in behalf of Freethought, I had great} could observe without being observed, ` 


fears for the life and success of his paper, the adored child of ; 
his brain, for which he sacrificed his life, after his death; but. 


it livs, and i in many respects has improved. There is less con- 
troversy, and more solid reading and seeds of thought sown. 
You may rest assured that any person who subscribes for THE 
TRUTH SEEKER has brains that are not devoid of some culture 
and thought. They require and can digest solid food. 
Wishing you success and growing prosperity, I am, 
Respectfully yours, W. W. WEBB, M.D. 


Mapnip, N. Y., March 27, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I hav had very good success in circulating THE 
TRUTH SEEKER. I hav gotsix families reading it here. I hav sent 
the first six numbers on a six-mile heat down the river. I hav 
got the next six numbers tied up to follow after. I ám going 
to send for the Nonconformist. I believe it tobe a good paper 
to circulate. I will try and get ten or twélve families to read 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER this summer, and get attached to it; then 
I think the most of them will take it, unless they are too ig- 
norant to do their own thinking. To tell you the truth, it is 
extremely unpopular here to be an Atheist. The hell-fire in- 
surance agents hate the Atheists the same as their illustrious 
predecessors did the abolitionists fifty years ago. I can count 
more than a dozen Liberals here now. Six years ago I did 
not know one. I find a great many Infidels who will not 

speak their sentiments nor take a paper. H. A. RAYMOND. 


i So. GARDNER, Mass., March 24, 1884. 

Mer. Eprror: Inclosed is 25 cents, for which please send me 
TRUTH ÑEEKER ANNuaL. I intend to renew my subscription 
soon. I am sitting up in abed of sickness, from which my doc- 
tor told my friends that I could never arise, and I felt pre- 
pared to meet my fate cheerfully as a Pantheist. The doctrin 
of TuE TrutH Sxexex is good to liv and die by. 

I hav been looking through Paine’s “ Age of Reason ” months 
past, and I noticed that it is filled, as it were, with his belief 
in a creating, superintending, personal God, and he seems to 
think rather meanly of those who did not. He raves against 
the Old Testament Jehovah for calling Joshua and Samuel to 
their indiscriminate butcheries (and so do I), but is it not 
strange that his clear brain, with the writings of the great 
Spinoza before him, could not see that a cyclone or an earth- 
quake, or the relentless lightning, sent by his merciful, super- 
intending God, does as vruel workin the way of destruction and 
carnage as did any or all of those New Testament brutes? I 
wish that some of your correspondents would take up Paine on 
this question, as I think he deserves it. SILAS ADAMs. 


Mrutsviuuz, N. S., Jan. 5, 1884. 

Mr. Entog: This i is my fifty-eighth birthday, and so Ispend 
it writing to you. I don't believe in a personal God or a per- 
sonal devil, or any life hereafter. There is nothing but ortho- 
doxy around here, and they all say I am going headlong to 
hell and the devil. They can’t tell me where hell is, but say 
I will find out soon enough. When I am dead and under the 
ground I don’t care for all their hells and sulphurous pits, 
where it is said that nine-tenths of mankind go. The clergy 
can bark away, like the cock that crowed at the sun, which 
neither shortened the day nor lessened the heat or light. The 
poor cock had to suffer all the scorching heat of the noonday 
sun in spite of his merry din. Priestcraft is like the sirens, 
who are said to entice mariners from their ships by singing 
to them, and then destroy them. If what M. E. Billings says 
is true about the sky-pilots, I think it is well to hav nothing 
to do with them. All we know about a God is what some- 
body has told us, and the one that told us knew nothing 
more about him than we do ourselvs. 

Our good old friend, D. M. Bennett, who founded Tux 
TRUTH SEEKER, should not be forgotten. He should hav a 
grand obelisk, and his statue of full size placed on the top of 
the monument. Although Brother Bennett is dead, THE TRUTH 
Srxrxer livs, and it is to be hoped that it will liv for a thousand 
years to come, 

I gave a copy of the “ Open Letter to Jesus Christ” to Wm. 
Martin Rae, an old man of over seventy, and he said the man 
who wrote it ought to be hanged. I asked him if he would 
put the rope on him, and he said he would. I would like to 
know how-he would relish being hung for praying to his God 
or his Jesus Christ? We all count him a good man, and bet- 
ter than a great many. I.believe if friend Rae had lived in 
Christ's time he would hav helped the priests to put Jesus 
Christ to death, and then think he was doing right. If the 
Christians could hang or burn us they would do it. ; 

JOHN SILLARS ARTHUR. 


Franrurn, March 31, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: A calm, as ib were, has come over the little town 
of Franklin; the conductor of the gospel of fear, of supersti- 
tion and bigotry, has left. In his last sermon he impressivly 
told his congregation how degraded they were, and he made 
the startling declaration that even preachers sometimes fall to 
the lowest depth of degradation. He knew a preacher, in a 
certain Western town, who ran away with another man’s wife. 
It struck me that he had been reading ‘‘ Crimes of Preachers 
in the United States,” by M. E. Billings. Mr. Graves has been 
instrumental in converting upwards of one hundred souls, all 
of them, I presume, happy and looking forward with fond 
expectations to the great day when Gabriel shall come and 
blow his horn. I hope that they will not lack the confidence 
and nerve necessary to meet such a great personage. I 
hope they will not get excited and run for dear life, say at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour, as a band of Christians known as 
Ascensionists did in Georgia. Harper’s Magazine has it as fol- 
lows: ‘Some years ago, in Georgia, that band known as Ascen- 
sionists were having a grand revival. One day, when the 
meeting was in full force, astorm came up, and a young gentle- 
man who was out hunting with his servant took refuge in the 
Being curious to see the service, the two hunters 


‘Come, Lord, come, 


while all present gave a loud Amen. 


gib dem jist one toot.’ ‘Put that horn down, or I'll break your 
head,’ replied the master, ina whisper. The horn dropped 
by Cuffy’s side, and again the minister’ said, ‘Come, Lord, we 
are all ready for thy coming. Come, Lord, come. > Do, Marsa 
Gabe, do jist lemme gib ’em just one little toot,’ pleaded 
Cuffy, wetting his lips and raising. the horn. ‘If you don't 


drop that horn, Cuffy, I'l] whip you within an inch of your. 
‘Blow, Gabriel, we ` 


life,’ whispered the exasperated master. 
are ready for his coming; blow, Gabriel, blow!’ pleaded the 
minister. Cuffy could no longer resist the temptation, and sent 
a ringing blast from end to end of the church; but long before 


its last echo died away, his master and himself were the only © 


occupants of the building. ‘Is ready for the licking, Marsa 
Gabe,’ said Cuffy, showing every tooth in his head, ‘for I ’clare 


to gracious it’s worf two lickings to see de way common farm 


cattle kin git ober de ground wid skeared 'Scensionists behind 
them.’” 


There is quite a Liberal element prevalent in this town. . 
There are eighteen Spiritualists, over sixty Atheists, and a 


great many more Libéral-minded people. I know of only five 
persons in the town that take the great TRUTH SEEKER. Ido 
not know how to account for it. 
that I cannot help but notice. 

Szexzr. I cannot do without it—it is my bible. 


THomas V. WILLIAMS. 


THE FREE LAND QUESTION ANSWERED. 

Mr. Eprtoz: I wish to say a few words in reply to friend 
Chapman’s article in TuE TRUTH SEEKER of March 15th, on 
“The Free Land Question.” I am somewhat surprised that 


“after a dozen years’ experience and much thinking,” he can- 
offer no other cure for the evil of a homeless people than to. 


‘quit raising incapables.” For such being impossible, were 
it the only reme:ly, the evil must necessarily continue, and if 


some other remedy is not found and administered, we fear ‘ 


will soon so undermine the waning health of our bloated 
‘“‘robberment,” that nothing but some extreme remedy, bleed- 
ing, perhaps, will save its life. Although the case is chronic, 
we believe it can be cured without the shedding of blood if at- 
tended to in time. The remedy we would like to see tried is 
this: So amend the Constitution that no individual or com- 
pany, not now owning to exceed 160 acres of land, shall here- 
after own in excess of that amount. The effect would be that 
large land estates and monopolies would break up, and the 
land in excess of 160 acres to each heir would revert back to 
the government, to be disposed of as other government land, 
allowing heirs compensation for improvements thereon. 
‘Here in Kansas are most likely half a million of people 
that hav been thus cared for by thenation. Every citizen over 


twenty-one years of age is allowed to purchase 160 acres of _ 


land at $14, and take take their choice at that.” Is not 
friend Chapman a little mistaken? The fact is, the choicest 
lands in Kansas hav been owned by Indian tribes and been 
ceded to the government to be sold at $1.25 per acre, or $200 
per 160 acres, or granted to monopolies, railroad companies, 
etc., for nothing; and are held from both capables and in~. 
capables or from five to ten dollars charged for ever acre of it, 
thus driving the “homeless people” farther west to the land 
of the cactus and drouth, away from employment or any 
means of support. 
the wonder is that all havnot. Another reason that many hav 
failed was on account of interest on money. To illustrate, a 
fifty-mile strip of the southern part. of the state, save some 
hundred thousand acres that our robberment allowed Joy to 
gobble up at seventeen cents per acre, was ceded to the govern- 
ment by the Osage Indians, to be sold for them at $200 per 
160 acres. The homeless, landlord-oppressed people of the 
East flocked to this land and tock claims with a forlorn hope 
of making a home and paying two hundred dollars for it in. 
two years, besides supporting afamily. Being poor as poverty, 
and no chance to make money in time to pay for it, they had 
not a dollar wherewith to do it, many being unable to pay ex- 
penses to and from the land office; se they borrowed money at 
60 per cent per annum, gev..g $200 and giving their note se- 
cured by mortgage for $320 to be paid ina year from date, 
but at the end of the year they found themselvs no better off, 


it being all they could do to keep meal, meat, and quinine in 


the shanty. So the Shylock closed, took their land, and sent 
them on rejoicing over the misery produced by usury. 

Cursed be usury! Those people were not drunkards, not 
vicious, not bad citizens, but simply incapable of paying (0 per 
cent interest. Now, friend Chapman, we would not prevent 
a poor farmer from selling his land to a good one, if the good 
one had not already his full share; there are plenty of good 
capable farmers that would be glad to get it and able to buy 
that hav none at all. But, were they to keep it, the condition 
would be no worse for the capables than for Jay Gould or 
some foreign capitalist to own it and hold it for speculation. 
Think again, Brother Chapman, and if you are a reformer, as 
I take you to be, I believe you will use your influence and bal- 
lot to crush this land monopoly before it crushes us, as it is 
sure to do if let alone. H. H. HUTCHESON. 


THE FREE LAND QUESTION AGAIN. 
i , CoLUMBUS, KAN. 
J. H. Coox To GrorcE W. Coapman, Dear Sir: I am glad 
you havy brought your logic (?) to bear on J. Hacker, myself, 
and others on the land question. 
Capt. John Smith said to the Turk. 


You say that before I talk about giving land to a large class, ` 


who will not work it, I must tell how to keep these people in 
| possession of a home. Is that your measure of justice to hu- 
manity? Ifa poor man works for you, I suppose you first find 
out how he will use his money, or whether he will spend it for 
‘bread or whisky before you will pay him. I see you are a 
[Inge to yo You ask of a patient pay for your services. He 


says to you, “‘ Before I pay you, must find out what you will. 


our robes are ready; come, Lord, come! cried the preacher,,: 
‘Marsa Gabe,’ whis- 
pered Cuffy, lifting his hunting horn to his mouth, ‘let me. 


Lukewarmness is a sympton - 
I must hav the great TRUTH ` 


No wonder three-fourths of: them failed; — 


“My head or yours,” as , 


- to take care of it or keep it. What do you think of such logic 


- woman, and child. 


. a full-fledged reformer. 


| logic and absurdities. 


_ are a greater evil than intemperance. 
too much governed already, and half the laws on the statute 


` they all start out for pre-emption claims. 


= oe 4, a THE TRUTH 


` ` 4 


` 
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do with your money,” or whether you hav “ mental capacity ” 


when applied to yourself? ; 

Shall we be unjust to man and deny him his natural rights 
and possessions because he may not use them as we would? 
You.say that in Kansas many hav been cared for (bought land 
or taken homesteads) by the nation. I suppose you would say 
that railroad companies hav been cared for to the amount of 
200,000,000 acres by the nation, Whatis the nation? And 
who compose it? > 

You tell about getting land at ‘“‘government prices.” Who 
are the ‘‘ government,” or who ought to be? The whole peo- 
ple, Kansas included, or the president, his cabinet, and Con- 
gress? ‘ Where did this nation get the right or power to sell or 
buy one foot of the-land which, like the air and sunbeam, be- 
long, in use, not possession or legal ownership, to every man, 


That great legal authority, Blackstone, says, ‘‘No just rea- 
son can be given why a piece of parchment should giv title to 
land” If, according to your logic, no one should havany land 
but those who hav brains to “conduct agricultural operations 
with profit,” what do you say of those few who legally own 
millions of acres, conduct no agricultural operations, but hold 
them forspeculation? I infer you think that is right, since 
you hav nothing to say about it. You do not attempt to refute 
any of the propositions which the land-reformers present, but 
seem to ignore or evade them. 

I am impressed that you are opposed to orthodox opinions, 
but not to orthodox laws, customs, and practices. You may 
be & humanitarian in some respects, but a man who questions 
the land’s being free to all, and not to be monopolized, is not 


It is possible you are a land-grabber, and hav yourself sold 
land ‘for a thousand dollars that cost you nearly nothing?” 
If so, I do not expect you to sympathize much with the land- 
less, or to hav a very nice or keen sense of natural right or 
justi¢e. Iam for eternal truth and justice in regard to land 
as well as every other subject. I aman agitator and educator, 
and expect it will require time, if not war and devastation, to 
bring the land and humanity into true, just, normal, natural 
relations. l 

Now, if you please, giv me “fits,” and show up my false 
J. H. Coox. 


EureKA, Cau., March 19, 1884. 

‘Mz. Eprrox: It is about a year ago that I wrote to you last. 
I often see articles in Tox Trura Szexer to which I would 
like to reply, but the distance is too great, and, besides, I am 
like Paul—the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak. 

It seems the prohibitionists are not tormenting you so much 
as they used to; and it is to.be hoped that they will take a 
rest, Every Liberal will admit that intemperance is a great 
evil, but few Liberals seem to be aware that prohibitory laws 
On the whole, we are 


books ought to be repealed. Thére is no sense in making laws 
in regard to anything which is governed by the laws of supply 
and demand. So long as there is demand for liquors, so long 
will the supply be forthcoming. Sumptuary laws, usury laws, 
liquor laws, etc., always prove useless, 

` Iam astonished at a certain class of Socialists who would 
like to hav it regulated by law when and how often a husband 
ought to kiss his wife, and what people ought to eat and drink, 
and on which side they ought to sleep at night. Nothing is 
more senseless and derogatory to human progress. The Mil- 
waukee Congress erred to a great extent in the same direction. 
We may all boast of our freedom, but few people know 
what freedom is. A person who would like to see everything 
regulated by law, is nothing but an abject slave. The editors 
of Lucifer are doing good service to the world just now in try- 
ing to liberate from mental serfdom those who are slaves with- 
out knowing it. aoe 

Your correspondent, J. Hacker, givs himself a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble in regard to government land. The 
troubles he complains of exist; but they cannot be avoided in 
the way he proposes. Had he lived on the frontier as long as 
I hav, he would think different from what he now does. With- 
in a few miles of where I write this, about 50,000 acres of 
timberland were stolen from the government within the last 
two years by a syndicate. They had five men in their emyloy, 
who scoured the country to hunt up men to take up land for 
the syndicate. As noimprovements are necessary in taking 
up a timber claim, the thing was easily done. The entryman 
was furnished with the numbers of the land he was to take up. 
With them he went to the land office, swore to anything he 
might be asked to swear to, and filed on the land described. 
Then he went to the company’s office, signed the deed which 
was made out while he was at the land office, received his fifty 
dollars (the usual amount paid), and went his way; the com- 
pany paying for the land and taking the title. 

This is certainly all wrong, but how can it be remedied? 
Not under existing laws. But of one hundred persons who 
pre-empt or homestead land, there is not one who takes it in 
good faith. The whole of it is a-swindle; and the homestead 
and pre-emption laws ought to be repealed. If Mr. Hacker 
knew what class of people pre-emptors and homesteaders 


_ usually are, he would view the matter in a different light from 


what he now does. : He means well, but lacks the practical 
. experience. 

For the edification of those who know nothing about pre- 
empting or homesteading land, I will giv a short deseription 
how it has been done where I liv. 

The land here is mostly timber land, and when lumber 
rises to a high figure, which may happen from six to ten years, 
milliovaires and speculators will buy up timber land. This 
is the time for the pre-emptor. The country at once gets alive 
with people, you cannot tell where they all come from, and 

They pick out a 
piece of land, or pay some adept in the business to pick it out 


for them, and then file on it, As improvements are required, | 


I never expect to see it. 
I hav thought many times I would like to be at your meetings 
held in New York, but never expect to. I expect to take your 
paper.as long as I can see to read it. 
family that would read it, or any of the books that I hav 
bought. 
my wife I lost about a year and a half ago, 


body to investigate Spiritualism I shall count myself a lunatic, 


tract from an iceberg it is nobody’s business. 


they build a cabin on it with boards split on the premises; 
that is not done to comply with the law, it is done to keep 
others from jumping it. 
than a child’s playhouse; high enough to stand up in and long 
enough to lie down in. This holds the claim. When spring 
comes, the pre-emptors club together in small squads and go 
upon their claims to put in a crop. The seed they often take 
outin their poekets. When they arrive on the claim they take 
a little brush and inclose a circle containing a few yards of 
ground, and there they sow the seed. And so they go from 
claim to claim. Often the potatoes that are planted in the 
evening are dug up again in the next morning and cooked for 
breakfast, for nothing that is sewed or planted is ever 
looked at” afterwards. 
each squad goes to prove up their claims, they all acting 
as witnesses one for the other. 
mony after the proof is taken, you would think that there was 
a nice house on each of the claims, and several acres of 
ground in good cultivation, yet the whole of itis a fraud and 
a lie, 
can get, if he had not sold before he proved up, and if the ex- 
citement is still raging he starts out the next day for a home- 
stead; but if the excitement is over he wants no homestead, 
and if a stranger, starts out for other parts of the world to 
play the same trick over again. 
is carried on. There is no use in howling about monop- 
olists and land-grabbers. 
an average, than rich ones; they are really the parties who 
steal the land from the government, and often, after they hav 
sold out to the Jand-grabber, they turn against him, not from 
principle, but out of envy and regret that they cannot steal 
the land over again. Yours fraternally, ROBERT GUNTHER. 


The cabin is usually a little larger 


When the time of probation is up, 


If you should read the testi- 


After proving up, the pre-emptor sells for whatever he 


This is the way pre-empting 


Poor people are no more honest, on 


EVANSVILLE, Wis., March 11, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $1 for the Bennett Monument. 
T am an old man past seventy-seven, 


I never had any in my 


My family consists of three grown up daughters; 
I think more of 
the success and progress of the work you are engaged in than 
all others. Hope you will succeed as Garrison did with slavery. 
Yours in a good cause, Pereg F. SPENCER. 


MruLBroor, March 25, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: The complacent way in which Mrs. Slenker 
offers to do Spiritualism the favor (1!) of investigating if Spir- 
itualists will furnish the means is highly amusing to me. ‘It 
would be of no personal profit to me,” she says—this inves- 
tigation. Indeed, she seems to think that Spiritualism would 
be put under the greatest obligation to her should she deign to 
look at it. This beats the impudence of the clergy. Iama 
Spiritualist, and hav been for thirty years, but when I hire any- 


It is not of the slightest consequence to Spiritualism whether 
Mrs. Slenker believes it, or investigates it, or looks at it, or 
sniffs at it, or not, though she seems to fancy that her dictum 
on the subject is of great importance. Nobody goes abont 
biring people to investigate astronomy or geology. It’s my 
opinion that no sensible Spiritualist will hire Mrs. Slenker 
or anybody else to investigate Spiritualism. If my memory 
serves me right, she saw enough of the manifestations, ac- 
cording to her own statement, during her Northern trip, a 
year or two ago, to hav excited in an unprejudiced mind, 
it seems to me, & desire for further investigation, but she 
seems so willing to believe in annihilation, and so averse or 
indifferent to being convinced to the contrary, let her enjoy 
itifshe can. If she is‘satisfied with what warmth she oan ex- 
A woman con- 
vinced against her will does not differ essentially from a man 
under similar circumstances. Harvey W. Pinyey. 


i Ozxcon, Mo., March 29, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The prejudice against Freethought is very 
remarkable. It may be that they are beginning to take alarm 
so strongly that hate is agitated by fear. 

I cannot see among our to-day Christians the least symptom 
ef vital religion. All seem to followit from habit or ambition. 
They evidently don’t believe it themselvs. 

The case of James B, Johnson, of St. Joseph, that is making 
such a stir, is in print. This man, amiable, popular, and 
exceedingly religious, has for years been stealing from his 
employers and generous, trusting friends. Put in charge over 
a large wholesale drug house, he has stolen enough to set up 
two considerable places for himself. He had a room whence 
he shipped the stolen goods. He was a kind, generous man; 
a most zealous churchman in season and out of season; a 
shining light among the Christians (Cambellites). Once he 
told me with a ring in his voice that sounded of tesrs and 
prayers, “I fear you are a lost soul, Mr. Irvine.” I don’t 
know when I heard such ill news as this about him. Position, 
friends, family, pride, religion—all were risked or sacrificed. 
And his fine little family—great God, it is awful! His em- 
ployers were his warmest friends. Daily he wronged them. 
And after a competence was secured, he still persisted. Surely 


there must be something in the theory of obsession by evil! 


spirits. One thing shows his superiority over some of his 
kind. On discovery he shot himself to death. Not suddenly, 
but deliberately, after some days of reflection. This is as it 
should be. But it isan awful example of the utter inefficiency 
of Christianity to restrain even a naturally good man. 

$ CLARKE [IBVINE, 


TYRZABAD, OUDE, INDIA. 
Mz. Eprror: I am in receipt of your post card, and in ac- 
cordance with the same hav this day taken out a postal in your 
favor. I am astonished at the cheapness of your paper. 
The National Reformer, edited by Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. 
Besant, and to which I am a subscriber, costs me 15s. 2d. 


a year. The priceof a copy of this paper is 2d., and the 
postage 11-2.4. Tae Teura Semeur, which is a paper about 
twice the size of the National Reformer, comes all the way from 
America to this country for only one cent, which is about one- 
third of the postage paid by me on the National Reformer. 
England, though the first to introduce cheap postage, seems 
to bein a state of retrogression in such matters now. 
may consider me a life-subscriber to your paper, which is the 
largest, cheapest, and best Freethought journal it has ever 
been my lot to peruse. 
days’ arrears with my subscription, do not impute it to a desire 
on my part to stop my paper, but to forgetfulness. 


You 


Therefore, should I fall into a few 


I hav been fortunate enough to be able to get together a suf- 


ficient number of members of the National Secular Society, of 
which Mr. Bradlaugh is the president, to form a branch of the 
same here. 
Secular Society, and I am its corresponding secretary. It was 
dreadfully up-hill work when I first started, but the ultimate 
success is all the sweeter for the difficulties at first encoun- 


This is called the Tyrzabad branch of the National 


tered. I am in correspondence with Mr. Kedar Nath Basu, of 


Murshedabad, who is doing grand work for the cause of Free- 
thought in Bengal. 
to giv you any praise for the noble manner in which you are 


It would be superfluous, almost, for me 


carrying forward the good cause, but this much I must say, 
that you, through your paper, are helping to clear away the 
myths of superstition from the world, and are helping forward 
the dawn of a brighter day, not alone for future generations, 
but also for the present one. 

It is my intention to open a subscription list forthe Bennett 
Memorial Fund, and as soon as I hav collected as much money 
as I can I'll remit it to you. 

In conclusion, I hav the pleasure to convey to you the cor- 
dial greetings and good wishes of the members of the Tyrzabad 
branch of the National Secular Society, and beg to subscribe 
myself i Yours truly, W. C. Gmson. 


Sesrwa, Mion., Feb, 26, 1884. 

Mrz. Eprror: If you will allow me space in your valuable 
paper, I would like to say a few words on Commemoration 
Day. Also a few words on prohibition. I think the 23d 
day of December ought to be considered a sacred day in the 
Liberal ranks, and I, for one, held it this year, and intend 
to continue to hold it, in preference to the 25th of Decem- 
ber. We held a meeting on the 23d of December to honor 
our hero, D. M. Bennett. Our speaker was a Mrs. Hubbard, 
of Berlin, Mich., an inspirational speaker, and I mnst say that. 
I think D. M. Bennett never received his just amount of 
praise as he did that day. He never received the honor his 
moral character and noble labors deserved in this world. 
She mentioned all the noble men from Washington's time 
down to D. M. Bennett's, and then placed hia name above 
them all for moral worth and noble works for humanity, 
Long may his memory be honored, and Tur TRUTH SEEKER, 
the child of his brain, be sustained, is tho wish of one of his 
dearest friends. I notice that prohibition is creating quite a 
good deal of comment from your many readers. And I would 
say that ‘‘the greatest good to the greatest number” shonld 
be our motto in relation to prohibition. And by prohibition 
I mean prohibition of the mannfactnre of whisky, for just so 
long as it is manufactured just so Jong will it be drank. and as 
long as drunken fathers beget children justao long will drnnk- 
ards encumber the earth. There is no use in trying to preach 
drunkenness out of people. It is a waste of time and Inbor. 
Reason has no effect on them. You might as well go to the 
insane asylum and try to reason insanity ont of the patients, 
I consider the drunkard in a condition similar to that of the 
negro before the war. He does not realize his condition. but 
we who are not cursed with the appetite for strong drink can 
see and realize his condition as we did that of the slaves. And 
therefore it is our bounden duty to freo him from his slavery 
as we did the negro. And in doing this by prohibition I will 
admit that we take from him the power to get drunk. Bunt in 
return for this we giv him freedom from drunkenness, which 
is a greater good, both to him. his family. and society at large. 
We had to do an injustice to the Southerners, I think, in tak- 
ing from them their slaves without paying for them. But in 
doing so we freed the slaves, which was the greatest good to 
the greatest number. And so it is in every move in life. 
There is scarcely any great movement in progression that does . 
not crush some things under the wheels of progrossion’s car. 

I cannot see as there is any likelihood of ever being relieved 
from this curse of drunkenness except by prohibition. for there 
is no use in fighting the effect. But let us strike at the causo. 
There is no use in condemning drunkards and saloon-keepera 
so long as our government allows the cause that makes drunk- 
ards and saloon-keepers to flourish, as it is at the present time. 
I know that there are a great many who are very sensitiv 
about being deprived of their rights. Are they the only ones 
who hav any rights? Has the mother that bore them no rights 


tbat they are bound to respect? Must she stand silent and soe 
her son going the way of all drunkards? Has the wife that. 
they hav promised to cherish and pretect no rights, that through 
their appetite for strong drink they can bring her to the 
deepest depths of poverty and disgrace? Has the innocent 
child no rights, that it must be cursed from the day of its hirth 
to the day of its death by the sins of a dishonored father? 
Away with the iden of being deprved of our rights. It is a 
disgrace to the Liberal canse to bring such an exense for one 
of the most damnable habits that ever cursed the human race. 
Rather let us consider it a privilege to sacrifice such aright for 
humanity’s good. O woman, must you always be cnraed by 
drunken fathers, drunken busbands, and drunken children: 
bringing innocent children into the world cursed by the habits 
of a drunken father, and to fill a drunkard’s grave? Giv ns 
the ballot, which these same drunkards deprive us of, and we 
will see if this curse cannot be removed, and men become what 
nature intended they should be—werthy the respect and love 
of woman, which I am sorry to say is not the casenow. Scarce 


fone man in ten is worthy to become the husband of a good 


woman and the father of her children. For God’s sake let us 

be up and doing while the day lasts, before this curse of 

drunkenness sinks this nation in eternal night. A temperate 

slave is preferable to a free drunkard. : 
Yours for prohibition, with all my might and strength, 

- Mers. Harre REEDER. 
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e Children’s Larner. - 


Wilited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom al Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


« His life is long whose work ts well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


“ Something to Show for It.” 


BY MAUD MILLER. 


How well I remember those words long ago, 
When running to father, with a shilling in hand, 
How he patted my bead tn his fatherly way, 
And gave me a smile that was suuny and bland; 
How he put down the paper just fresh from the 
press, 
And looked into my eyes with his own blue and 
clear, 
And said, in a voice that was earnest and true, 
« Hav something to show for that shilling, my dear.” 


I treasured the words of my father that day, 
And straightway I went theuand bought mea book, 
And often that summer T culled its bright thoughts, 
While seated for hours in some sbady nook. 
And the good that I got from its pages was great; 
Although but a child, yet my memory was clear, 
And [ alwars remembered my own father’s words, 
“ Hav something to show for that shilling, my dear.”’ 


If you hav a dollar to spare, then, young man, 
Why fritter that dollar so easy away? 

Why tot sow the gnod seed as you journey along, 
And invest that same dollar to do good to-day? 

What though ’tis but little you hav of your own, 
That little spent rightly will happiness giv, 

But one huudred cents, do not squander it now, 
Hav something to show for that dollar you hav, 


Satd old Farmer Brown to his neighbor Stuclatr, 
“ How isit, my friend, that your son prospers sn? 
Why, he owns a nice farm and a home of his own, 
And he ts but twenty; yes, that much I know.” 
Then replied his old neighbor, with bright gleaming 
eye, 
“ You, kuow his aunt left him some money last fall; 
So, instead of spending 1t foolishly then, 
He got something to show for his money, that’s all.” 


Hay “something to show for it” all through this life, 
How well tt applies to the youth of the land, 
As they get their hard earnings each Saturday night, 
Be they workingmen’s sons or the sons of the grand. 
Hav something to show for that hour you hav, 
For an hour once gone It Can never return; 
And would the dear laddies and Jassies so bright 
Hav something to show from each lesson they 
learn. 
—_— or -- 


A Wedge of Gold. 


“Now, John,” said old Mr. Oliver to his son, 
“Iam going to giv you this wedge of gold. It 
is solid clear through, and will be of great ben- 
efit while you are plodding through this world. 
Be careful you do not lose it, for if it is once 
lost you will find yourself in great trouble, 
and I doubt if you could everreplace it, With 
a good common school education and this 
wedge of gold I see no reason why you should 
not be prosperous and happy all the days of 
your life.” 

“ It isn’t a very big wedge,” said John, feel- 
ing the paper that it was wrapped in. 

“No, John; butit weighs considerable, after 
all, as you will find upon examination.” 

John was eleven years old when he received 
the wedge of gold from his father, but, as he 
said to his mother, it seemed to him a very lit- 
tle wedge to be so cautious about. 

“ That is because you do not: yet realize its 
full value,” said his mother. ‘<The longer you 
keep it the mare you will prize it. You must 
never part with it, anyhow, and it may be the 
means of saving your life sometime.” 

When John was fifteen years old he had to 
go to work, to strike out for himself, and he 
came to Fall River, in Massachusetts, with his 
clothes tied up in a good strong bundle, and 
his wedge of gold in his pocket. He went to 
work in a cotton factory, where he learned to 
make cotton cloth. He was a stranger, and he 
didn’t hav great pay for his labor at first, but 
he made a rule to save a part of his earnings 
every month. He soon became acquainted 
with some boys who worked in the same mill, 
and the homesickness that had possessed him 
as he trudged to and from his work the first 
week began to wear off. 

“Come, go to the circus with us, won’t ye?” 
asked Patsy Murphy, as he and four more boys 
were going home from work, overtaking John 
Oliver. ‘It's a big show—is Barnum’s—ele- 
phants, camels, monkeys, cockatoos, and ev- 
erything !—almost every kind of bird and beast 
you can name and mention.” 

John had never been to a circus in all his 
life, having lived in a part of the country that 
was not visited by traveling showmen. 

“ How much do you hay to pay to goin?” he 
inquired, 

“Fifty cents, and half-price for children; 
but of course we fellows pay the regular fare, 
you know.” 

John thought a moment, and concluded he 


could afford it, and said he would be on hand 
to go with the the boys to see the show. 

“Oh, it’s just gay, I tell you, boys; and your 
eyes will stick right out like big white onions, 
or Muscovy ducks’ eggs, when you see the ti- 
gers and the elephants and the giraffes! 
They’re-funny fellows, giraffes are.” 

“(And the lions, Patsy! You forget them,” 
said Timothy Winkle. ‘Did you ever see any 
lions, John, eh ?” : 

“No,” answered John, “no live ones.” 

‘ We'll show him the lions, won’t we, Tom ?” 

“ Yaw,” replied that individual. 

At the appointed time the boys started. to- 
gether for the circus. They were in high glee, 
and when the band began to play they were so 
excited that they could scarcely contain them- 
selys. They looked at all the animals, and fed 
the elephauts and monkeys with peanuts and 
cookies, saw the big giant and the little dwarf, 
the living skeleton, the electric lady, the tat- 
tooed lady, the Circassian beauty, and all the 
other curiosities, after which they went into 
the other tent, and took a seat to witness the 
ring performances. As the riders came in, 
seated on their elegant horses, dressed in vel- 
vet and glistening with spangles, and rode so 
easily and gracefully, keeping perfect time to 
the music, Timothy Winkle said to John, in a 
hoarse whisper, i 

t Wudden’t ye like to be a circus man, eh ?” 

John did not reply, he was so taken up with 
the brilliant pageant. 

“Hold your tongue,” said Patsy, ‘‘an’ don’t 
be bothering the boy. Whist! there comes the 
clown.” 

To John it was like fairy stories, and when 
he saw ‘Mademoiselle Celeste ” riding round 
and round the ring, and no saddle on the 
horse, and then jump through six hoops and 
land on the horse’s back every time, he looked 
puzzled. ; 

“Do you suppose it’s a woman ?” he asked, 

“ Course,” said Dick Riley. ‘‘Whata greeny 
you are, anyway! Where d’ye come from?” 

“I came from Berkeley,” he said, inno- 
cently. 

“ Oh, let him alone,” said Patsy; “ pay at- 
tention to the show. Just look at that for a 
summerset. Heigho! there goes the clown. 
Hes the best one among ‘em, I'll bet yer.” 

It was late when the circus was over, and 
the men began taking down the tent before the 
people were half out. John thought he had 
seen enough to last him a lifetime. His com- 
panions were almost uproarious in their praise 
of the performance. On their way home they 
had to past several drinking saloons. and when 
opposit one that was well lighted John inquired 
what kind of a store it was, for, although the 
outer door was open, there was a black screen 
before it. ‘‘I guess they are having a partyin 
back there, aren’t they?’ he asked. ‘I hear 
music.” : 

“They are having a party—yes!” said Tim- 
othy, winking to Patsy. 
in and show him the lions.” 

“Lions? Hav they lions in there? ” ex- 
claimed John, in amazement. 

“Yes, lots of ’em!' Come on. Let’s go in,” 
and John followed his companions. He saw 
what it was the moment he passed beyond the 
black screen, and turned to go out, but the 
boys would not hear of it. “Oh, hav some 
beer ! hav some beer!” they all cried, and in 
another moment every boy had aglassof foam- 
ing, sparkling beer'in his hand. ‘You can't 
see a lion till you drink,” laughed Timothy. 
“ Go ahead! Here’s your good health, boy.” 

John thought he would not be odd, and was 
just going to follow the example of the others, 
when all at once he remembered his wedge of 
gold, and he felt a sudden chill at his heart, 
his face turned pale as death, and the glass of 
beer dropped on the floor, the glass shattered 
in a hundred fragments. 

“O you fool!” said Timothy. 

“Chicken !” exclaimed Dick Riley. 

“ Dough-head !” sneered Tom. 

“ What did ye do that for?” said Patsy. 

“He wants to hav a fight!” declared Timo- 
thy. “TIl make yer nose bleed for ye,” and he 
ran up to John with his fist doubled up. 

““T don’t want to fight,” said John, “and I 
won't fight; I’m going home,” and off he started 
amid sneers and jeers, amid many jokes and 
much laughter. 

The cold sweat stood on his brow as he 
reached the boarding-place he called - home, 
and crept up to his bed. 

“Ah,” thought he, “they might hav made 
me drunk and got my wedge of gold from me, 
and then I should hav been ruined forever.” 

When Jobn was nineteen he was invited to 
go to a clambake on the banks of the Kicka- 
mint river. There were seven young men in 
the party, the day was fine, the sail delightful, 
and the bake all that could be desired. After 
the feast was over, one young man said, “Trot 
out the little black bear, Sam !” 


-“ Let us take John į- 


John looked surprised, but said nothing, and 
waited to see the bear. It came out in the 
shape of a black bottle, and, one by one, six 
young men drank of its contents, and when it 
was passed to the seventh, which was John, he 
said firmly, “No, not any for me, if you 
please.” 

“O sho! What’s the matter with you? Can’t 
you be sociable on an occasion like this?” 

“I dare not be sociable, as you call it, in that 
way,” and John spoke up very bravely. 

“Signed the pledge?” 

“cc No. ” 

“What's the matter, then? Here, drown 
your prejudices, and forget your squeamish- 
ness in this,” and a cup of brandy was pressed 
to his lips: ‘Don’t be an idiot, John.” 

“I hope not,” he said, “but I can’t touch 
that,” and John pushed away the cup, thinking 
all the time of his wedge of gold, and fearful 
lest he might lose it among those gay young 
men. 

He endured their bantering in silence, but it 
was with alarm that he observed the condition 
of the six when they embarked for home, 
Hardly one was able to sit upright, and not one 
was in a condition to steer the boat except 
John. His clear, cool head brought the boat 
and its living, though sadly bewildered, human 
freight in safety to the land, and it was with a 
great sigh of relief John saw them safely on 
shore. He reflected that had he been in the 
condition of the others, and embarking so, they 
would undoubtedly hav swamped the boat, 
and all would hav been lost. Thus the remem- 
brance of his wedge of gold saved not only his 


‘life, but the life of the six who were with him. 


John is steadily rising in business, being no 
longer an operativ in the weave-shop, enor a 
spinner, but a superintendent of a cotton fac- 
tory, with a comfortable salary. He is quiet, 
gentlemanly, kind, and obliging, honored and 
respected by all who know him. 

The wedge of gold that his father gave him 
is still in his possession, and he means tocarry 
it. with him to his grave. Timothy Winkle, who 
remains still a spinner, and always will, prob- 
ably, said the other day to John, ‘ Mr. Oliver, 
is it true that you hav a wedge of solid gold?” 
Somehow it had leaked out that John had such 
a wedge, 

“ Yes, it is true,” said John. 

“ Hav you any objection to letting me see 
it?” 

“None in the least. Here it is,” and John 
took an envelope from his pocketbook. See 
for yourself.” 

Timothy took a piece of paper from the en- 
velope, and read: ‘Beware of intoxicating 
liquors. Never, upon any account, let a drop 
of anything intoxicating pass your lips as a 
beverage. Touch not, taste not, handle not 
the unclean thing. Remember.” 

“Is this the wedge of gold?” and Timothy 
looked surprised. 

“Tt is.” 

“ Well, if I had remembered and carried 
such a wedge of gold as that I might hav been 
in better circumstances than I am to-day,” 
sighed Timothy. 

“ And so might many another,” 

` h 


Our Puzzle Box. 


said John. 


ENIGMAS. 
Here is our song or chorus, 
Like soldiers in a line; 
One thousand now before us, 
Behind us “‘ ninety-nine.” 


Now simply change the order, 
An order of plants to find; 

One thousand still in front of us, 
One hundred and one behind. 


Oh, why should we be troubled ? 
The * angels” all are gay; 

Their ‘‘rejoicings” I hav doubled 
For the two that “went astray.” 


Yet for the ‘‘ ninety-nine,” 
And the thousand that would stay, 

A melody divine, 
Must now forever play. 

For the song at last is mine, 
Humanity’s the day, 

And to do right is better quite, 

- ` Than to repent and pray. 
Frwin, Iowa. J. K. P. BAKER. 


2. 
CROSSWORD. 


In money, not in sunny; 
In ponder, not in wander; 
In orange, notin porridge; 
In grape, not in wait; 

. In flow, not in beau; 
In look, not in foot; 
In animal, not in camel; 
In day, not in weigh; 
In nice, not in wife. 

My Whalen is the name of a race of people. 


3. 
AULD LANG SYNE PUZZLE. 
Til sing a song of “ auld lang syne,” 
Of the days that are no longer mine. 
My youthful fire long since burnt low, 


Even my mantle had to go. 

And so I died of negiect and cold— 

Perhaps of age, for I was old. 

I felt it come like an ague fit,» 

And I grew too cold to even apit. 

One vice I had, like human kind, 

To smoke, I sometimes was inclined. 

So while I lived some tears were shed, - 

And most were glad when I was dead. 

Even my faithful dogs were sent 

Into perpetual banishment, 

And my loved cranes, that were my pride, 

Hav had no roost since the day I died. 

A new friend came—he hid his flame, 

But gained their favor, all the same, 

They could not do too much for him, 

And always kept his pipein.trim, |, 

But they walled me up in my little room, 

Which ever since has been my tomb, 

With the gods and creeds of my early ae 

For they, like me, hav passed away. 

But I sometimes come as I do to-night, 

As a memory bright, or a ghostly sprite. 
Irwin, Iowa. J. K. P. BAKER. 


4. 
LETTER REBUSES. 
I 


Here ‘we present to observation 
A bounty, gift bestowed, donation. 
IL 


Sd 
OT; 


Irwin, Iowa. 


And here, in letter rebus found, 
A slave to church or party bound. 
J. K. P. BAKER. 


5. 
NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
Mark off 25 squares thus: 


Put a number in each smali square, begin- 
ning with any number. Then take all the 
rest of the numbers in regular succession, not 
omitting a number, nor use the same number a 
second time, the numbers to be so selected 
and arranged that all the numbers in each 
vertical column when added will make the: 
date of next year, 1885; all the numbers in 
each horizontal column w when added will make 
1885; all the numbers in each diagonal column 
when added will make 1885; the four corner 
numbers added to the central will make 1885. 

Almond, N. Y. © H. Van Perr. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
MARCH 29, 1884. 


1. Naples. 
2. ZULU 
UNIT 
LIFE 
UTES a 
3. Wendell Phillips. 4. Buffalo. 5. Minnie. 


Solved by H. E. Juergens, 
<p 


Correspondence. | 


Cxpar Grove, N. Y., March 30, 1884. 
Respectep Miss Wrxon: I hav Tur TRUTH 
SEEKER taken for me for three months. Ilike 
the Children’s Corner very well. I will send 
the answer of two puzzles (and one to be 
printed) for March 29th. The crossword 
(No, 1) is Naples, and the enigma (No. 4)is 
Bufalo, I think. If you think the puzzle I 
send is fit to be printed, please do ‘ŝo. If it is 
not, all right. Iam twelve years old. 
Yours respectfully, HATTIE R. OTINGER. 


A. E. Wineman. 


Wateino: “March 31, 1884. 
Miss Wixon: My father takes Tan TRUTH 
SEEKER, and we all like to read it since the 
Children’s Corner was put in. I like to work 
out all the puzzles. sa 
I remain yours, A. E. WINEMAN. 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “Prometheus,” “ Gottlieb,” and "Ingersoll 
and Jesus.” 


A Radical romance of ptoneer ìife delineating the vir- 
tues of natural humanity as opposed to the hypocrisy of a 
supernatural religion; crowded with incident and fuil of 
vrogressiv ideas and the poetry of the future. 


PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


KERSEY GRAVES’S WORKS. 


Sixteen Saviors or None. By Ker- 
sey Graves, author of the World’s sizien 
Crucified Saviors; The Bible of Bibles, 
and Biography of Satan. Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1. 


Bible of Bibles; ; or, Twenty-seven 
Divine Revelations, containing a descrip- 
tion of twenty-seven bibles and an expo- 
sition of two thousand biblical errors in 
science, history, morals, religion, and 
general events. ‘Also a delineation of the 
characters of the principal personages of 
the Christian Bible and an examination 
of their doctrines. Price, $2. 


Biography of Satan; or, a Historical 
Exposition of the Devil and his Fiery Do- 
mains. Price, 35 cents, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 


Price, 25 cents, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, APRIL 12, 1884. 


Liberal Meetings. 


` , {Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in’ the 


Jnited States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav.no- 
tices of their m etings published in this ‘column freeif the 
Officers will send them to us.] 


MICHIGAN. 
Muszzcon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2-o’clock iu the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 


, Terrace st. 


“gress Hall, Congress 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 


OHIO. : 
Creveiranp.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 e m , in the hall 
on the corner of Ontario and Bolivar streets. 
Exercises—lectures and discussion. 


, WISCONSIN. 
Mriwavxer.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets~every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall 216 Grand avenue.—Exercises: Lectiires, 
Criticisms, and Music.—Admission free, 
f MAINE. 


PorTLAND.—-Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
street (entrance on 


and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
P.M. Admittance free. Public invited. ` 


Fa OREGON. 
R PorrtLano.—The American Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, P.M, at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. : j 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bosron.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for'essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street. The ‘* Society 


ofthe Divine Homo” at same place every 
- Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. 


Sunday- 
gchool at 2:30. Admission free, 
. PENNSYLVANIA. ; 

Axroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 P.M., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 18th st., third floor, entrance on 138th st. 

ParuapeLpHia.—The Friendship: Liberal 
Leagne meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
‘814 Girard: avenue, at 2:30 o'clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, P.m.,. for lectures and free debates. 
‘Tur TRUTH SEEKER and Liberal books for 


- sale, 


PrrrspurcH —Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 


-and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 


maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
follgwed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 


- minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 


‘men invited to discuss. 
NEW JERSEY. 
_Newark.—Newark Liberal League meets 


every Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock at the 


League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
‘cussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. ` Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 


‘should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 


Pine street, Newark. 
aa CANADA.. 
Tornonro.—Secular Society. “Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. : 
MONTREAL.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1810 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 


10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 


books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. S. Wilson: 
President, M. O'B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 
AuBany.—The Liberal association meets 


. every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 


street, Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and deb ites and discussions 
at 3 p.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 


` erals visiting the city. Admission free. 


_ Masonic Temple, 220 East 15th street. 


New Yorr Crry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
‘Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
for a lecture and discussion, at German 
Ad- 
mission 5 cents. Monthly cards 20 cents. 
Membership tee $3.—The American Spirit- 
‘ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 


:at 2:30 o'clock in Republican Hail, 55 West 
38d street.——The First Society of Spiritual-, 
‘ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 


‘Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o'clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
‘Public cordially invited. Frobisher Col- 
lege Hall, 23 Hast 14th’ street, near Broad- 
‘way. The People’s Spiritual Meeting every 


‘Sunday at 2:30 and 7:30 p.m. 


Brooxiyy.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
mests at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenne, every Sunday. 
Services at. 11am. and 7:45 pm. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale. The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale. Tne” Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meéts every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. — The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 


` afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright’s 


Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 p.m, 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


. From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND. WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 
“ PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETO., “UN- 
HOLY. BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND’ 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
“HOLY CROSS,” 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” j 


T. C. LELAND, Secretary of the National 
Liberal Leagne, says of this book: “ This is a 


priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 


of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


* —BY— 


Revised and Enlarged. 


AS A 


IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Remsburg are: 
The Church and 


Reform; the Church and the Republic. 


dozen at least. Address ; 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


MAN! 


A LIBERAL JOURNAL published: to promote ED- 
UCATION, CONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
GANIZATION. Exponent of the objects, platform, 
and principles of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
T. B. Wakeman and T. C. Leland, editors. 

WeeklyatSl per annum. Trial subscribers—three 
months—for twenty cents. Specimen copies free; 
and Liberal names wanted to send sample copies. 
T. ©. LELAND, Secretary, . 

744 Broadway, New York. 


MRS. ANNA CONNELLY’S 
Redemption for the Hair. 


Without Lead, Silver, Sulphur or Deleterious 
Drugs of any kind. Positivly restores the Grayest 
Hair in three days to ifs original color without 
stalning the scalp. If stopsthe hair from falling 
out and makes it grow. Powders sent, post-paid, a8 
a trial, for 30 days only. The $1 packages for 5b 
‘cents, Postage stamps taken. ANNA CONNELLY, 
4t12 680 North 11th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


K N JA Ñ | Improved or unimproved lands 
AN SAS tanywhere in the state. For in- 
formation, mans, circulars, otce.. e'c., write to 
WATSON & THR(\PP, or C. H. CUSTENBORDER, 
1y13 


btt 


110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


D. M. BENNETT. 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


“ANTICHRIST” 


Proving conclustvly that 


THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST: 
His birth, life, trial, execution, ete.—ia a myth. 
TRUIH SEEKER Office. 
83 Clinton Place, New York 


Price, $2.00. 


BIBLE MYTHS 


Crimes Preachers 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


* 
Being a Comparison of the Old and New Testament 


with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common with other na- 
tions; and then trace them to their evident originand 
explain their meaning. 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far as we 
know, the present isthe first complete and scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original significatlon.’’—Boston Cour- 
ier. - 

“ Never before has there been given a volume to 


origin of these myths as does this one just published 


severely, awtully, infernally cruel work on the 


Send for the book and see what devourers 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Price, 10 CTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS, PER DOZ. 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 


Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery “Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 


These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand.. Let every reader send for a. 


THIRO EDITION, - 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 
ln- five lectures, Cou prising, * TRO Quds,” ** Hum- 

boldt.” Thomas Paine.” *" Individuality,” and 

tica and Herestes."’ 


AND THEIR “ Bore. 


Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their ` 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous iliustrations. 


Some Mistakes of Moses. 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. | Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah XS. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. : 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.UU. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


Paper, 50 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 


“it has loug been acknowledged by the most emi- 


the reading world that shows the research for the 


by J. W. Buuton, of New York.”’—Boxton Temes. 

“It is unquestionably true that the results of a 
rationalistic study of the Christian scriptures are 
nowhere else so accessible as they are now made in 


the work befure us.—N, Y. Sun. ; A © nan Pushes York. 
1 Fol. Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. _ 

Price, - - + - =- #00;:I0R THODOX HASH; 
Sent postpaid, on receiptof price, Address, WITH , 


\ THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Cilnton Place, New York. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS 


No. 1.—The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Marertal« niverse; the Law of ao.. 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 centa. 

No. 2,.—0rigin of J ite: 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
larged and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
10 cents, 

No. 3.—The Development of the Spirit 
After Transitioa.. p 

The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No.4 —Tree Process of Mental Action; 
Ba How We Think, By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
cents. 


No, ë Thre Origin of the Christian Relig- 
w. 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Obris- 
tianity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 75 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Rome. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace ot 


uN. 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.—Experieuces of Samuel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
{tual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E, 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 25 cents. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No.1 
Anu bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Lite: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages.. Price, 60 cents. 
Achsaa W. Sprague’s and Mary Clark’s 

Experiences in the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life, 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 
20 cents. 


CHANGE OF DIET. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR, 


IN NINE PABTS AND OOURSES, 


1A Word from the Cook.—2 Choice Bits for the 
Hash.—8 Seasuned With Satan to the iusto, — 
4 The Cuoppitig-Kuife.—5 Hush, First 
Ouurse.—6 Hasu, pecumd Ovurse,— 
T Hash, Tuiru Oourse,—8 Cuange | 
of Diet, First Ouurse,—9 
QGuange of Diet, Boc- 
vud Ovurse, 


By WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 
THE VO!IOES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents. The «ruth Seeker, 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF COLD.” 


A story-bouk for the young folks. By Miss SUBAN | 
H. WIXON. second edition. Prive, $1.25. ‘This very 
excellent work for youug masters aud misses, bas 
passed through a very large edition, aud a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. ‘This new edition has a pholograph of the 
auihor which adds very much Ww the value uf the 
volume. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


by Prof. H. M. KUTTINGER, A.M. Price, 81.00, 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles uf Freethought, at the same time that it 
{ncuicates moral dutivs and human rights froma 
atand point of pure reason and common BUUKO. 
Audress THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


‘TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSBE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 


Price 10 centa. For sale at this office. 


THE SABBATH. 


BY M. FARRINGTON, 

A thorough examination and retutatiun of the claims o 
Sabbutariuns who are trying to toist upon tue couiory 
thelr holy day by unconsti.utionul legal eusctments. The 
author suows by an appesl nut only W the facts as they 
exist in the nature or things, but by reference co the 
Bible, the writings of distinguisued ütstorisos wad the- 
Ologiana of pasi ages that Bundy ls nu moure holy than 
Ssuturduy. Price 10 ceuta. Hursalo at tula uillce 


SKETCH OF THE. 
LIFE AND CHARACTER 
SALA DIN. 


, (W. STEWART ROSS.) 
A very interesting biography of aremarkable man 
Priee 10 cents, Address, 
THE THUTH SEEKER, 


PROBLEM OF TAE UNIVERSE 


Its Scientific Solution, 


WITH SOME 


CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 


VOLUAIRE IN EXILE: 


His Life and Works in France 
and Abroad. 


(England, Holland, Belgium, Prussia, Switserland), and 
unpublished letters of Voltaire and Mme, 
Du Chatelet. 


BY BENJAMIN GASTINEAU, 


Price, Seventy-five cents. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 


Interrogatories to Jehovah. 
Being 3,000 questions propounded to his 
Jewish Godship upon a great 


variety ef subjects, 


BY D. M. BENNETT. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents 


83 Clinton Place, New-York. 


OF 


History of Christianity 


AND 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 
an “ English Churchman,” and other scholars. 

x vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 00 
This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 

originated, who were its founders, and what were the 

sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 


primitive Christians. i 

“I know of no book that contains more real and val- 
uable information upon the origin of Christianity.” — 
R. G. INGERSOLL. 

“One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published.” —Boston Investigator, 


` FOR SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


, 
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oas eaicine. 
E. S. McComas, Secretary and General Agent of 
the Medical Lake Manufacturing Co., will be located 
during April and May in Iowa City, Iowa. The 
wonderful cures of Rheumatism, Catarrh, Piles, 
Dyapepsia, Scrofulous Complaints, Female Com- 
Plains, and all Kindsof sores and diseases of the 
Skin that are daily being reported from the use of 
MEDICAL LAKE SALTS, 0n the Pacific coast, Warrant |. 

the Company in establishing agencies throughout 
all, the states and territories. Mr. McOomas will 
forward one box of MEDICAL LAKE SALTS to any a l- 
dress on receipt of Fifty cents—enougn to cure & y 
ordinary case above named, except, perhaps, Ehe i- 
matism, and will warrant cures on rea+onap e 
terms. MEDICAL LAKE SALTS contains no ingre- 
dient not obtained by evaporating the waters of 
Medical Lake, Spokane Co., W. T. Agents wanted. 

Address E. 8. MoCOMAS, 
2m15 Iowa City, lowa, 


D. M. BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 


—_—_— 


A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the World 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


With a steel plate engraving of the author in Vol, I. 
and each volume filustrated with forty-seven cute, 
BY D. M. BENNETT, 
Late editor of THE TRUTH BERKER, author of“ A Truto 
Beeker in Europe,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “The World's Sages,’ 
ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of 
the Church,” etc., ete. 
Handsomely bound in red cloth, %6.50; 
in leather, red edges, $9.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 

Readers of TRE TRUTH SEEKER know the circumstances 
wader which this work was written. The last words 
penned by the great author were for the fourth volume 
which was nearly completed at bis death, and which will 
how contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial. Mı. Bennett was a very patient and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customs of the different peo. 
ples of the many places he visited, The every-day 
iffe of all nations is laid before the reader by one who has 
| visited them and beheld them with his own eyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the various countries he visited, and the morality of so. 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much te the detriment of the latter 
The work isa 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 
-This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberal’s library ` Besides its intainsic 
warth it isa memento of one of the greatest Freethinkera 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force snd clearness of his writings. 
Address 1HE 1RU1H SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, 
New Yorkcity. | 


FREETHOUGHT NOVELS. 
The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 


written Radical romance. By Wm. Mo- 
DOoNNELL, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, etc. 500 pages. 
Hae reduced. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 


Family Creeds. By Wiru1am McDon 

N author of “Exeter Hall.” Price, 
. cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents, 

Exeter Hall. “One of the most excit- 
ing romances of- the day.” Price, paper 
60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 

Nathaniel Vanghan. Priest and Man. 
A Radical novel of marked ability. Equal 
to George Eliot's works, ,By FREDERIKA 

‘Macponatp. 404 pages, $1.25. 


Golden Throne. By Samuri P. Pornam. 
Author of Prometheus, Gottlieb, Inger- 
soll and Jesus. A Radical Romance of 
pioneer life, delineating the virtues of 
natural humanity as opposed to the hy- 
pocrisy of a supernatural religion; crowd- 
ed with incident and full of progressiv 
ideas and the poetry of the future. $1.00. 

Gottlieb: His Life. A romance of 
earth, heaven, and hell. Beautifully 
written by S. P. Purwam. 25 cents. 

The Darwins. A Domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. ELMINA D. Suenxer, au- 
thor of John's Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 

John’s Way. A pleasing domestic 
Radical story. By Mrs. E. D. SLENKER. 
15 cents. 

The Outcast. A deep, finely written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Wmwoop Reanz, author of Martyr- 
dom of Man, 30 cents, i 

The Clergyman’s Victims. A Rad- 
ical story vividly portraying the wrongs 
committed by the professed men of God. 
By Mrs. J. B. Bann, 25 cents. 


Alamontada the Galley-Slave. Trans- 
lated from the German of Zschokke by 
Ina G. Mosuer, L.L.B. A deeply philo- 
sophical narrativ, intensely interesting. 
Prina. aloth, 7h sents; paper, RO aenta. 


TRUTH: . 
A Poem in Three Parts. 
BY E. N. KINGSLEY. 


Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, 
Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians. 


Poetry. 


Answer to a Mother’s Prayer. 


As the forces spent their motion, 
As the planets onward rolled, 
Came to deity a notion— 
This, at least, hay I been told. 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS. 


For Sale at Tus TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


goes to make up & true, happy, and harmo- 
nious union. His wife survives him, and feels 
keenly the loss of a true and devoted husband. 
The funeral services were largely attended, 
Major Clemmer, of Salem, officiating. The 
Liberal choir sang some very beautiful and 
appropriate songs, after which the body was 
laid to rest in the cemetery at Alliance, Ohio, 


. JonN E. Burros. Price, 10 cents. 


Man’s Social and Religious Views. Bold 
_ and trenchant blows against theology 
and inhumanity. Price, 1.00. : 


As the myriads of people, i 3 ea! 
Christianity from a Scientific. and 


Tolling on for that which seemed 
_ Should be theirs without a struggle, 
Life, which better had been dreamed, 


“A good man to his rest has gone, 
A husband true as polar star; ~ 
A husband whose affections won 
The love of him that naught could mar. 
Peace, sweetest peace, be to his soul, 
And fragrant may his memory be; 
He’s fought the fight, and gained the goal 
Of unalloyed eternity.” 
; Cc. E. W. 


Lauren, attorney at Law. Contents: In- 
Circled round by heaven’s bright border, e troduction, Unrevealed Religion, Old 
High up on a mystic throne, 
God, the father, gave this order. 

In a gentle, loving tone, 


“ Let a child be born.” And seeing 
That the order was obeyed, 
That a struggling little being I 
In his mother’s arms was laid, 


Bleseed the mother and the infant 
With the holy bond of love— 

Sweet fruition! Joy each instant! 
Given by the God above. 


And the mother pressed this dear one 
To her throbbing, loving heart. 

Dearer than her life this near one, 
Of her being but a part. 


Thankful for the gift God gave her, 
For his mercy and bis love 

Prayed most humbly to her savior, 
In the regions far above: 


Shield my child from all temptation, 
From foul Folly‘s baleful wiles, 
From all sin and. degradation. 
Let him bloom ‘neath heaven’s smiles. 


of Christianity, Alleged Failure of Chris- 


tianity, Conclusion. 50 cents, 


With deep sorrow we chronicle the death, by 
consumption, of Levi J. Ball, one of our 
stanchest and most prominent Liberals, who 
passed from earth-life March 21st, aged fifty- 
seven years. 

His funeral service was conducted by the 
J. H. Harter, of Auburn, N. Y. Brother Ball 
has been a life-long Liberal and truth seeker, 
and for years the president of our Liberal 
club at North Hannibal, N. Y., and during his 
sojourn with us, he won the esteem and 
| affection of all who knew him; even his Chris- 
tian acquaintances, whose isms and errors he 
so boldly and successfully fought, cannot say 
aught against him as a man, a neighbor, a de- 
voted husband, and a kind and loving father. 
As he lived, so he died, calmly, peacefully, and 
with his mind unclouded by superstition, re- 
taining his full mental faculties, and his life- 
long views of a mythical system of religion, 
and even detailing his wishes in regard to 
funeral arrangements, with a composedness 
far exceeding that of his listeners. Thus put- 
ting to silence any (would-be) Christian “I 
told you so.” He has left the record of a 
death-bed scene which thousands of our Chris- 
tiwn friends would do well to envy, and which 
our Christian ministers will probably not re- 
late in their revival meetings. He has left a 
loving wife and.a son and daughter to mourn 
their loss, who hav the sympathy of a host of 
friends. And though we submit to the inev- 
itable, we feel the keen pang of sorrow caused 
by the death of him we held so dear, and who 
will not soon pass from our memory. Brother 
Harter was the right man (for this occasion) 
to stand between the living and the dead; to 
administer consolation to the bereaved, and 
also to meet our Christian friends with the 
bonds of a common brotherhood, ; 
A. H. WALKER. 


Christianity. St. John never in Asia 
Minor: Irenæus the author of the Fourth 
Gespel; The Frauds of the Churchmen 
of the Second Century Exposed. By Gro, 
Reser. Extra cloth, 12mo, 400 pp. $2. 


Classified Bible Extracts; or, the 
Holy Scriptures Analyzed. By ROBERT 
Coorrr. Price, 25 cents. 


and What Am I? By JAMES JACKSON JAR- 
ves. Price, $1.25. à . 


Cooper’s Lectures on the Soul. In 
which the doctrin of immortality is' re- 
‘ligiously and philosophically considered. 
Price, 75 cents, ` 


Cradle of the Christ: A Study in 


"Teach him of thy love unbounded, 
Teach him all thou’dst hav him know, 

Giv him fairest faith well founded, 
Guide him where thou’dst hay him go. 


INGHAM. Price, $1.75. 


Cultivation of Art, And Its Relations 


to Religious Puritanism and Money-Get- 
ting. By A. R. Coopzr. 12mo, 48 pp. 
Price, flexible cloth, 35 cents; paper, 20. 


Divine and Moral Works of Plato. 


"fake my darling little treasure 
To celestial joys, and then, 
If in nether regions, pleasure 
. Will be mine, O God. Amen.” 


introductory dissertations and notes, 
Price, $2.60. 


From the lake that burneth ever, 
Where the derk, damned devilsdwell, 

Where foul fumes ascend forever— 
From & grim and horrid hell, 


Came a walling cry for mercy, 
From a mother’s only son, 
Pleading for a drop of water, 
For his crisped and parched tongue: 
QUERY. 


Did that mother’s crown of glory 
Rest above a smiling face? 
Did she speak that sweetest story— 
Story of God-given grace ?, 
S.V. M. 


eg 


Obituary. 
t Leaves hav their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither atthe north wind's breath, 
And stars to set; but all— 
‘Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O death!” 


‘Died, Sunday evening, Feb. 24, 1884, at his 
Jate residence in Altona, HI., after a protracted 
jilness, greatly endeared to an affectionate 
family, and beloved by all who knew him, J. 
B. MeCalmont, in his seventy-seventh year. 


spiration, and Authority of Holy Writ. 
By the Rev. Jonn Macnaucur, M.A., In- 
cumbent of St. Chrysostom’s church, . 


(Perhaps inelegant would bea more proper 
term.) Price, 10 cents. 


rather to know the truth of facts than to 
look on unhistorical pictures. Price, $1.50. 


Epidemic Delusions. A Lecture by 


Freprricx R. Marvin, M.D. Price, 10 cts. 


Essays on Mind, Matter, Forces, The- 
ology, ete. By Cuarnes E. Towy- 
SEND. “Extra cloth, 12mo, 404 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Sequel to Essays. By sanie au- 
thor. Price, 75 cents, i 


Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


JAMES AsHMAN,Salt Lake City, Utah. 

J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford, Ot. 

W. B. Coorg, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto,Oan. 

D. F. KEELER, Park City, Utah. 

INAND PrIsTER, Nashville, Tenn. , 

W. F. Reyzounp, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. J. H. Ruones, 505 1-2 No.8th st., Phila., Pa. 

A. M. STEVENS, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny 
City, Pa, 

Mrs, Eumma D. SLENKER, Snowville, Va. 

D. Woor, 620 No. 5th st., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. S. Mansrrzxp, Tucson, Arizona. 

A. BERENZ, 140 Montgomery st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

JoszrH Marsu, Northampton, Mass. 

Omas. 8. CoBUBN, 123 Essex st., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

M. V. Tuomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 

8. B. Weieut, 385 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 

Txo’s Forman, 1414 Chicago st., Omaha, Neb 

8. D. Moorz, Adrian, Mich. Box 465. 

De. J. L. Yorx, San Jose, Cal. 

0. 8. Rowzzy, Jackson, Mich. 

Josera L. ANDREW, Liberal, Mo. 

E. Kerru, Animas City, Col. 

Cuanies Watts & Co., London, England. 

‘| A. Atwoop, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Curis. Brown, Burlington, Kan, 

A. Exwm, Lebanon, Oregon. 

Groner Lonerorp, 25 Otter st., Phila., Pa. 

B. F. Hyzann, Corvallis, Oregon. 


The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news deal- 
ers upon application. 


TheIndependent Pulpit 


The Independent Pulpit 
is a Monthly Journal published at Waco, TEXAS, 
by Ex-Rev. James D. Shaw, at 
$1 per annum. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Shaw was 
deposed from the Methodist ministry for 
heresy. Since, he has been publishing the 
Pulpit. He richly deserves the support, and 
hearty support, of every Liberal wherever 
found. His pulpit is the rostrum of Liberty; 
itis not a ‘‘Coward’s Castle.” As a writer, 
for his experience in Liberal literature, he 
has no superior. He makes no compromise 
with superstition, nor Puritanical orthodoxy, 
Reader, send and get a few numbers of the 
Pulpit, and judge of its merits. A.A. BELL. 


.THE SUNDAY LAWS, 


BY J. G. HERTWIG. 
Prise, 10 cents. For sale at this ooe. 


“ Rest you, my friend; the endless sleep 
Has closed your kindly eyes to-night: 
Your form has vanished from my sight 

Into the silence dark and deed. 


WORKS OF PROF. DENTON. 
Be Thyself. Price, 10 cents. 
Christianity no Finality; or, Spirit- 


ualism Superior to Christianity. 10 cents. . 


Common Sense Thoughts on the 
Bible. Price, 10 cents. 


Garrison in Heaven. A Dream. 10 cts. 


Geology; The Past and Future of our 
Planet. Price, $1.50. 


Is Spiritualism True? Price, 10 cts. 


Man’s True Savior. Price, 10 cents. 
Orthodoxy False, since Spiritualism is 


True. Price, 10 cents, 


“ Rest you; no more shall ill befall, 
Nor pain, nor anguish hard to bear, 
Nor mortal grief, nor earthly care, 

For death has overcome them all. 


“ Rest you; your heart was brusque but kind; 
Of friends you were an honest one, 
Nor trumpeted your kindness done; 

To your good deeds the world was blind. 


-í Rest you in peace beneath the sod; 
Your good intents, your actions fair, 
Were sounded not in pompous prayer, 

Nor heard of men, but known to God. 


=“ Rest you; your failings were but few, 
And ever leaned tvo honor’s side, 
Your virtues many—'twas your pride 


Radical Discourses on Religious 
‘To scorn the false, to love the true. & Sub- 


jects. Price, $1.25, 
Radical Rhymes. Price, $1.25. 


Sermon from Shakspere’s. Text. 
Price, 10 cents. i 


Soul of Things; or, Psychometrie Re- 
searches and Discoveries. In three vol- 
umes. Price, $1.50 per volume. 


The Deluge in the Light of Modern 
Science. Price, 10 cents. l 

The God Proposed for Our National 
Constitution. Price 10 certs. 


The Irreconcilable Records; or, Gene- 
sisand Geology Cloth, 40 cents; paper 
25 cents. 


The Pocasset Tragedy. 10 cents. 
Is Darwin Right? Price, $1.25. 
What ls Right? Price, 10 cents. 


What Was He? or, Jesus in the Light 
of the Nineteenth Century. Price, cloth 
As Described by the Bible. ý 


$125; paper, $1. 
“There went up a smoke outof his nostrila, and PEF 
fire out of his mouth devoured : coals were kindled | Who are Christians? Price, 10 cents, 


th it’? (Psalms 11, 8). A 
A a Who Killed Mary Stannard? 10 cents 


“ Rest you; all soon with weary feet 
I too shall follow in the way, 
Beyond the twilight cold and gray; 
When morning breaks, oh, may we meet. 


** Rest you. Oh, hope forevermore, 
Like starbeams, lights us on and on, 
Beyond the night, into the dawn, 
That breaks upon a brighter shore. 


“ Rest you; this life is but a dream, 
But that beyond is real and sure, 
Where gold is gold, where pearls are pure, 
And friends forever what they seem.” 
Xs 


Jason Kirk died at Cleveland, Ohio, March 
21, 1884, aged forty-three years. He was a 
Freethinker in the broadest sense of the term; 
a subscriber to Tue TRUTH SEEKER since its 
first issue in Paris, Illinois; an investigator 
of all live subjects, and an ardent supporter 
of truth wherever found. He died ashe lived, 
and passed away with his lifetime crowned 
with honesty and good deeds. In September, 
1875, he married Annie E, Edwards, a bright, 
intelligent woman, a mate to him in all that 


. Containing a picture of the 


JEWISH JEHOVAH. 


40 pp, Handsomely executed. Price, 25 cents, 


Birth and Death of Religions.” By : 


Christian and Deist. A Business — 


Testament Religion, Evidence in Support- 


tianity, Proposed Substitute for Chris- ` 


Christ of Paul; or, the Enigmas of 7 


Confessions of an Inquirer. Why - 


Primitiv Christianity. By O. B. Frora. ` 


Translated from the original Greek. With’ 


Doctrin. of Inspiration: being an `. 
Inquiry Concerning the Infallibility, In- - 


Everton, Liverpool, England. Price, $1.50 
Elegant Extracts from the Bible. 


English Life of Jesus. By Tuomas ` 


Scorr. Dedicated to those who seek - 


Historical Standpoint. By Wu. N. |’ 


P4 


ys OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 


JEWELRY STORE, 
3 : ROCHELLE, ILL., 


~.. , Over .100 Gold Watches, ranging in value from $10 
to $400, Instock continually. Silver Watches, Chains, 
“Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, Earrings, 

ete; also Silver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy 

' Goods in proportionate large quantities. A fine 3- 
ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $9. A fine 4-ounce 
Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11 Jewels, 

Quick Train, dust-proof Movement, $16.50 (retails 

every where for $22 to $25). Best 4-ounce Case, 8tem 
Winder, Full.(15) Jeweled Watch, patent Regulator, 

ye ‘$25. A Ladies’ Good, Solid Gold Elgin Stem-Winder, 
- $25, The same, heavier and 14 Karat, $35, All 25 

P per cent below regular prices. A Chronograph, 1-4 
secone Horse-Timer, and " #ly-Back,” in Heaviest 

18 Karat Case, $175. A Double Chronograph for tim- 

_” dng two horses, or double record, a fifth second, best 

-in the world, $200. 

' -' hours, quarters, and minutes, $100 less than Broad- 

: way prices. Ladies’ Watches ornamented with 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 

_ Flowers, Peacock in Rubies and Diamonds, Varie- 
- gated Colored Gold, Embossed Birds and Flowers, 
Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, etc., etc, 
No. finer goods at.Tiffany’s, N. Y. 

- Send mea check for amount you desire to pay for 
& Watch or other goods, describe as near as possible, 
and I will send prepaid to any part of the United 
States, and refund cash on demand if not entirely satis- 

. factory. I please all,and hundredsof my customers 
cheerfully testify to tne fact. Refer to Rochelle 
National Bank, and Brothers Remsburg and Follett. 
The latter says in his “ Catalog of the Life Members 

` of the State Liberal League:’’ **I stepped over to see 
Otto .Wettatein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. I 
found him upto his ears in business, selling and 
sending off goods, His large jewelry store is truly 

. Marvelous for a town the size of Rochelle. I would 
ms advise all of our. Liberal friends who are in want of 
4 anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they 
will make a greatsaving by so doing.” Correspond- 

re ence solicited, 


>  _. OTTO WETTSTEIN. 
/ - FOR SALE 


me A BY AN AGED LIBERAL, 


LIBRARY, 


Containing more than thirty Books and Papers on 
-Scientific and Freethought subjects; some of them 
old and rare, but in goo condition. 
The Lot contains Five 8crap Books with over 
e eighteen hundred extracts from. newspapers and 
magazines, etc. These the owner has been more 
than fifty years in collecting. Address H.J. 
3138 Box 207 Roanoke, Virginia, U. 8. 


- -A New and Useful Work. 


AJT EDLOCK ,.OR, Tae RIGHT RELATIONS 
Be YY OF THE SexEs—Disclosing. the Laws of 
X Conjugal Belect:on, and showing Who May and 

: - Who May Not Marry. A Scientific Treatise, By 
_'. ° BamMunn R. WELLS, One vol., 12mo, 250 pages; 
l plain muslin, price, $1.50; in fancy gilt binding, $2 


Among the subjects treated are the following: 

_» Marriage a Divine Institution; Qualifications for 
S ' Matrimony ; The Right Age to Marry; Motives 
for Marrying; Marriages of Consanguinity — of 

Cousins, when Justifiable; Conjugal Selection— 

. Affinities ; Courtship—Long or Short; Duty of 
Parents; Marriage Customs and Ceremonies of al) 

Nations; Ethics of Marriage; Second Marriages, 

are they Admissible? Jealousy—Its Cause and 

: Cure; Causes of Separation and Divorce; Celibacy 

+ Ancient and Modern; Polygamy and Pantagamy ; 
: Love Signs in the Features, and How to Read 
3 Them; Physiognomy; Sensible Love Letters—Ex- 
“ amples; The.Poet’s Wife; The Model Husband 
a end the Model Wife—the Mutnal Obligations, 
; Privileges, and Duties; The Poetry of Love, Court- 

., hip, and Marriage—Being a Practical Guide to al) 
the Relations of HAPPY WEDLOCK. 

The book is handsomely printed and beautifully 
bound It was intended more especially for young 
people, but may be read with interest and with 
profit by those of every age. Copies will be sent 


oy post to gny address on receipt of price, br 
THE TRULA shia, 


~ Real Blasphemers 


BY JOHN R. KELSO, A.M. 


g ` Showing that the writers of and belfevera in the Bible, 
i and not the deniers of its truth, are the ones who really do 
injustice to the character of God, if a God exists. 


a IN SIX LECTURES. 
Price, Fifty Cents. 3 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


DETY ANALYZED 


AND 


THE DEVIL’S DEFENSE 


By Col. John R. Kelso, A.M. 


. Not since Hudibras has there been such damagin 
E blows given to these old myths and fables. The colone 
has made the sacrednessof the scriptures appear as ab- 
surd us Cervantes made that of the knights of the age of 
chivalry. The sing»lar audacity with which he attack. 
Ie ft the foundatious of Coriatiantey shows the earnestness of 
his own convictions in regard to its fabulous origin.—L 

te Hutchison. 
E Address 

Price, $1.50. 


God and the State 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 


Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
WITH A PREFAOE BY ` 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Wranslated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
62 pages, octavo, Price 15cents. Address, 
_THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
$8 Clinton Place, New York. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
88 Clinton Place, New York. 


Also .“ Repeaters,” striking |. 
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LADIES’ MAGNETIO JAUKET. Price, $18, 


THE TRUTH. SEEKER, APRIL 12, 1884. 


7 Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. 
GUARANTEED, Pamphlets and all Information by 


+ 


x 


THE EUREKA | 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


EUREKA MACNETIC INSOLE 
_ CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


EVERY PAIR 


letter or in person free of charge. 
for Dlustrated Pamphlet, 


Bend 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced that our claims are correct in every particular 


and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDIOIN. 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION: 
Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in 
~ One Week. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 

DBE. L. TENNEY--Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
Pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
fi icted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. Ihav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure, Yours respectfully, 

WM. H. CLEMMER, 
‘No. 80 Eastern avenue, 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. 


Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- | 


THESE APPLIANOES ARE 


Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
DE. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir; After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of ,misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 


MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly, With un- 
pounded gratitude, I remain > 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


r 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
Dr. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Olothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
On. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hay since Tuesday, will soon be well, Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E.J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had ;upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar. 
tan Tumo, , and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 


were as 9 to 1 against recovery. 
medicin since putting on the appliances. 
for you; it will pay you. 


In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose oi 
Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 


SHULLSBTRG, WIS., November 19, 1882, 


Dz. L, TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de. 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of 8t. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian ‘tumor, 
and that the only thing that would save my Ufe would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind, to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was calle) to the “areka Magnetic Appl'ances. Asa drowning man 


will catch atastraw, 80 did I catch ai this faint hope of acure, 
From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- ° 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, My pains became less from day to day, until] now I am 
Since putting on the appii- 
ances I hay not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
I would therefore ` 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, belleving 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 
MBS. MARY J. STEWART, 


your appliances. 


as well as I ever was in my life. 


before were constipated, are now regular, 


Gratefully yours, 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 


market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores, 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, 
Gentlemen’s Belts,  - - - 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, 
Sciatic Appliances, each, - - 
Leg Belts, each, - . = 


Knee Caps, each, = o . 
Wristlets, each, -= =- œ 
Sleeping Caps, - =- = = 
Ladies Jacket e. . os 
Gentlemen’s Vests, =" 8 >œ 


Superfine Insoles, - =- -~ 


Children’s garments upon application. 


moment, 
and all other garments now before the public. 


Four months ago I purchased a suit,of 


1.00 


our case 
hile our 


All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
Every magnet ls arranged inthe garments upon scientific 


principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving Machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


_ ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


fo that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 


about 


than ordinary clothing. 


Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return theni at our expense and we will 


refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


Address for further information, 


DR, L. TENNEY, 
' Bacs Street, eor, 9th Street, Cincinnati, O, 


Marriage and Divorce, 
By R. D. Westbrook, D D, LL.B, 


Author of “The Bible—Whenee and What?” 


CONTENTS : 
The True Ideal of Marriage. 
Free Love. 
The History of Marriage, 
The Old Testament Divorce Law. 
The New Testament on Divorce. 
Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion, 
Rational Deductions from Established Principles 
Objectionsto Liberal Divorce Laws Answered, 
Prevention Better than Cu’ e. 
Price, 50 cents, Neatly bound in cloth, For sal; 
at this office. : : 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK! . 


JESUS CHRIS A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Christianity. 


Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and Chemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, England. 


Price, boards, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents, 


(HE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 


The oldest reform journal in United States, 1s 
published every Wednesday at the Paine 
Memorial Building, Buston, Mass. 


By JOSIAH P, MENDUM. 
Edited by HORACE SEAVER, 


PRICE, $3.00 per annam; single copies 
seven cents. Specimen copies sent on re 
ceipt of a tLwo-cent stamp to pay postage 


The Javestsgator is devoted to the Liberat cause in relig 
ion; or in other words, to universal mental liberty. Inde 
pendent in all its discussions, discarding superstitious 
theories of what neyer can be known, It deyores Its Cole 
umns to things of this world alone, and leayes the next, if 
there be one, to those who hay entered its unknown 
shores. Believing that it isthe duty of mortals to work 
for the interests of this world, it contines itself to the 
things of this life entirely. it nas arrived at the age of 
fifty-one years, and asks for a support from those who are 
fond of sound reasoning, good reading, reliable news, 8n- 
ecdotes, science, art, and a useful family journal. Reader, 
please send your subsoription for #1x monte or one year, 
andif you are not gatisted with the way tne dnvestigator 
is conducted we won't sak you to continue with us any 
lounger Ann he 


266th Edition, PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debjlity, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which 16 {nvalua- 
ble. 8o found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never betore fell to the 
lot of any physician, 800 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2,50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance, Price only $1,00, by mail 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers 

This book should beread by the young for instruc- 
tion, and by the afflicted for relief. lt will benefit 
all,—London Lancet, 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
Instructor, or clergyman,— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Chronic and obstinate diseuses hay baf- 
fled the skill of all other physcians HEAL a 


specialty. Buch treated successfully 
THYSELF 


TUPTURES CUREDS 


lyr48 


DR. PoLLOWS 


is a regularly educat- 
ed aud legally quall- 
fied physician, and 
the moust successful, 
as his practice will 
prove. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exctusivly all diseuses 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
siahds pre-eminent: 
8PERMATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENCY 
as the result of self- 
abuse In youth and 
+exual cxcesses in ma- 
Luror years, causing 
yuight emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual 


NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his, “ Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr, R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J., and say where you saw this advertisment, 


From the Ironclad Age. 


“' Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” iy2 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL, 
Price, 25 cents, 
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) Gemi of Ghonght. 


r. 


IT does not follow, then, because we cannot believe 
that of which there is no evidence, that we are im. 
moral. Acredulous person may be very defectiv'in 
morals, while an incredulous person may hav the 
best moral character. Morality isto be measured by 
actions, not by opinions.—D. M. Bennett. 


THE primal duties shine aloft—-like stars; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of man—like flowers. 

The generous inclination, the just rule, 

Kind wishes, and good actions and pure thoughts— 

No mystery is here, — Wordsworth. 
LOVE AND LIFE. 


They stood alone in the light of the west, 
He said that he loved her well, 
He loved her well, but she loved the best; 
There were none but the birds to tell. 
The bluebells laid their heads to rest, 
The birds flew over the wave; 
And the heart of the woman who loved the best 
` Lay still in her silent grave. 
For the love of the man who loved her well, 
Lived but the life of a fair bluebell. 


EVERYBODY Knows the story of early astronomy 
and the schvol divines, Come down a little iater. 
Archbishop Usher, a very learned Protestant prelate, 
tells us that the world was ereated on Sunday, the 
23 t of October, 4,004 years BC. Deluge, Dec. 7, 2,348 
B.O. Yes, and the earth staudson an elephant, aud 
the elephant on a tortoise. One statomentis as near 
the truth as the other,— 0. W. Holmes. 


HE must be a thorough fool who can learn nothing 
from his own folly.~— Guesses at Truth. 


WHAT is “ the fact of revelation?’ Probably to no 
two persons is it the same thing. The God "re- 
vealed” to Calvin and Jonathan Edwards, as pre- 
dooming the great majority of the human offspring 
“to most grievous torments in soul and body, with- 
out intermission, in hell-fire forever,” is surely a dif» 
ferent being from the God revealed to Fenelon and 
Channing, as “not willing that any shouid perish, 
but that all should come to repentance,” and as only 
wal ing to be sincerely sought to be found as the all- 
forgiving father.—W. B. Ca penter. 


THE question is not whether a doctrin is beautiful, 
but whether it is true. When we want to gotoa place 
we don’t ask whether the road leads through a pretty 
country but whether it is the right road, the road 
pointed out by authority, the turnpike-road.— Guesses 
at Truth, 


WHEN Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter, 
And proved it, twas not matter that he said. 
i —Byron. 


PATIENT study and perfect impartiallty must pre- 
cede rational conviction whether ending in faith or 
‘in doubt, Need it be asked how many are capable 
of such an examination?—Sharpe’s Letters and Essays, 


WE figure society as a machine, and that mind is 
opposed to mind as body is to body; whereby two, 
or at most ten, little minds must be stronger than 
one great mind. Notable absurdity! For the plain 
irnith—very plain, we think—1s that minds are op- 
posed to minds in quite adifferent way, and one man 
that has a higher wisdom, a hitherto unknown spir- 
itual truth in him, is stronger, not than ten men 
that hav it not, or than ten thousand, but than all 
men that hav it not; and stands among them with a 
quite ethereal, angelic power, as with a sword out 
of heaven’s owr armory, sky-tempered, which-no 
buckler and no tower of brass will finally withstand. 

` — Carlyle, 


MEN hav no right to complain of evils which they 
themselvs are competent to remedy by merecommon 
sense, joined to common humanity.— Coleridge. 


. HEREDITARY bondsmen! know you not, 
Who would be free, themselvs must strike the blow? 
—Byron, 


IT is an old proverb, used by Chaucer, and quoted 
by Elizabeth, that ‘the greatest clerks are not the 
wisest men,” and it is as true as if the poet had not 
rhymed, or the queen not reasoned on it.—Scott, 


A MAN'S earnest and sincere belief is that which 
he must deal with as truth, and he has more chance 
of exchanging it for truth if he does so. He is bound 
—within reasonable limits—to make his protest 
against whatever he feels to be important error, and 
if he sees large buildings given up to the propaga. 
tion ofa mischievous mistake, men educated and 
paid to teach it, the state sanctioning an institution 
which has thie sole aim with its partnership, the 
poor giving up a large part of their scanty time and 

‘energy to the study of it—shall he not do all in his 
power to destroy it? Ought he not to watch forevery 
Opportunity to attack this belief in every human 
soul, and most especially in tho+e who spend their 
lives in propaga.ing it?—London Spectator. 


WE must remember that religious freedom was 
uot dreamed of in the Jewish state any more than it 
subsequently was in the states ef the church, for in- 
stance, as long as the chief priest of Rome had tem- 
poral jurisdiction. Indeed, before the French Rev 
olution [Who hath ears to hear, Jet him hear!] there 
was hardly such a thing as religious freedom any- 
where—and for how short atime hav Spain, Italy, 
and Scandinavia known it !—The Bible for Learners, 


HEARD ye 0’ the tree o’ France, 
I watna what's the name o't; 
Around ita’ the patriots dance— 
‘Well Europe kens the fame 0’t, 
It stands where ance the Basile stood, 
A prison built by kings, man, 
When superstition’s hellish brood 
Kept France in leading strings, man. 
—Burns, 


CHARLES JAMES Foy used to say that there wasonlY 
one thing better than lying on the grass witha book, 
and that was lying on the grass withouta book. — 
London Society, $ 

THE progress of knowledge is slow. Like thesun, 
we cannot see it moving; but after a while we per- 
ceive that it has moved, nay, that it has moyed on- 
ward, — Guesses at Truth, 


Introductory. By the Editor. 

Astronomical Calculations for 1884. 

Calendar for 1884. 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 
eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 

Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. 

New York State Freethinkers’ Association. By 
H. L. Green. 

The, National Liberal League. By T. C. Le- 
and. 

The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 
By Charles Stevens’ 

Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. 

Foreign Freethought Societies. < 

The Ideal World, By Samuel P. ‘Putnam. 

What is True Religion? By Charles Watts. 

Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 

Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. 


Mendum. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL 
| ee er eee si for jae 


Œ. M. 284.) 
WITH EIGHTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS: j we ow i 


This World. By George Chainey. 

Agnosticism and Immortality. 
donald. ` 

1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. 

beral Ch writies. f 1- 

Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. 
Date of Birth and Death.) 


The Population of Our States and Territories. 


The Jewish Jehovah. (Dlustration.) 


“That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 


Devil. (Illustration. ) 3 
Some of the-Ancient and Modern Schools o 
Philosophy. 
The Sacred Booksof History. 
Jefferson’s Religion. 
Useful Measures. 
As to Time. 
The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic. 
Selections, ete., ete. 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL,” 


This ANNUAL is a compendious History of the Freethought movement in the United 


` 


States. It contains 


128 Octavo Pages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks.. It is “not 


for a day, but for all time.” 


Now ready. Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 


Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


PROSPECTUS wE 


The Truth Seeker 


FOUNDED BY D. M. BENNETT. 
THE LEADING FREETHOUGHT JOURNAL OF THE WORLD, 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, AT $3.00 PER YEAR; $1.5) FOR SIX MONTHS 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


33 CLINTON PLACE, 


Among the reforms Tus TRUTH SEEKEB aims 
to effect are: : à 


Total separation of church and state, in-- 
cluding the equitable taxation of church 
property; secularization of the public schools, 
abolition of Sunday laws, abolition of chap- 
laincies, prohibition of public appropriations 
for religious purposes, and all other measures 
necessary to the same general end. 

Its sixteen large pages are filled every week 
with scientific, philosophic, and Freethought 
articles and communications by the ablest 
Freethinkers in the country. It givs all the 
Liberal news, and keeps ‘its readers posted on 
current secular and theological events. It is 
the armory frèm which hundreds draw their 
weapons in contests with priesthood. All 
the Liberal papers are good, but Tux TRUTH 
SEEKER is 


THE BEST AND LARGES7. 
It is conducted in a broad and truly liberal 


Spirit, and givs everyone a hearing upon all 


subjects pertaining to the welfare of the hu- 
man race. 


OPINIONS REGARDING IT. 


A paper like THE TRUTH SEEKER is something 
more and better than an advocate of truth. Through 
it its subscribers touch elbows with each other. 
Each reader knows that he is one of a goodly com- 
pany who find comfort and inspiration in its pages. 
If thoy should meet each other they wouid feel like 
brothers and sisters. They hav lived under one in- 
tellectual roof, felt the glow of the same fireside, and 
broken together the bread of life. Such a paper is 
to thousands a substitute for the church.—GEORGE 
CHAINEY, in This World. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, founded by D. M. Bennett, is 
to-day perhaps the strongest foe with which super 
stition has to contend, aud a long future of grea! 
usefulness Is, we trust and believe, before it.— Win 
ted, Conn., Press. i 


There ought to be five hundred subscribers to THE 
TRUTH SEEKER Ín this county, just to rebuke the in- 
famous church bigots who are using force and fraud 
to suppress Liberalism.— Worthington, Minn., Advance. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This sterling and widely-circulated Freethought 
journal has won its way deep into the hearts of its 
readers. THE TRUTH SEEKER i8 a great paper, and 
deserves the most generous support of the Liberal 
public. The recent numbers received are splendid 
in every respect.—San Francisco Universe. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has gathered its resources, 
and will be a stronger, better, and brighter paper 
than ever.— Liberal League Man. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has become a necessity to the 
Liberal cause.—Kansas Blade. 


` TERMS FOR 1884: 


Single subscription, - - - £3 00 
One subscription two years, - & 00 
Two new subséribers, - - ö 00 


One subscription with one new sub- 


scriber, in one remittance, - 5 00 
One subscription with two new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 7 00 
One subscription with three new sub- 
scribers, in.one remittance, - 8 50 
One subscription with four new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 10 00 


Any number over five at the same 

rate, invariably with one remit- 

tance, 

It is thus seen that any of our friends who 
will take the trouble to get a new subscriber 
at the regular rate ($3), will get his own for 
$2; by getting two new subscribers he will 
get his own paper for $1; by getting three 
new subscribers be will not only get his own 
free, but will hav fifty cents left to pay cost of 
money order; by getting four new subscribers 
he will hav nis own free and gain $2. 

This makes Tue Trourn Seexer, with its 
sixtee’ large pages, cheaper than any other 
Liberal paper. If anyone chooses, or if by 
so doing he can easier secure partners in tak- 
ing the paper, he can share with them the 
advantages of the club rates, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York City. 


By E. M. Mac- 


(Giving 
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Odds and Ends. 
_THE story came from the West that at an evening 


dance recently a mob forced its way into the build-, 
ing, and hung up. the fiddler.and the beau. 


BRAKEMAN (rapidly)—Nex fstopBroadstreetpassen- 
gerswllipleaseremain seated until traincomestoatull. 
stopatthestation !”” ‘Suddenly awakened deacon (fer- 
vently)—‘' A-m-e-n.”” ; 

“ No one dying,” says a Baltimore clergyman, 
“sends for a dancing-master to comfort him.” Cer- 
tainly not. And noone givlig a party sends fora. ` 
Baltimore clergyman to lead the german. 


THE sheriff of Walla Walla, W. T., recently Te- 
ceived two letters at the same time inquiring for two- 
long lost brothers. One of the lost brothers had: 
been hanged a week before for the murder of the 
other lost brother.’ 


“ARB you havlng much practice now?” asked an 
old judge of a young lawyer. ‘Yes, sir, a great. 


line is your practice particularly?” * Well, sir, par- - 
ticularly in economy,” 7 i 


ANOTHER coroner’s verdict. It was rendered at 
Pekin, ill., on the body of a man found in the river, 
and declared ‘‘that the late deceased had come to’ , 
hig death by a blow On the head infileted either be- 
fore or after he was drowned.” 


“ HELLO!” said the policeman, ‘ what are you sit- 
ting out here in the cold for? Why don’t you go in 
the house; hay you lost the key?” ‘*No,’’ re-° 
sponded the disconsolate citizen, ‘*I—hic~—havn’t. 
lost ther key; I've—hlc—lost ther key-hole.” 


THE late Rev. Dr. Raphall was fond of a witty re~- 
ort. Once a gentile physician attended the funeral 
ofan Israelite. ‘I don’t like a Jewish funeral,” said. 
he, afterward,.to Dr. Raphall. ‘There is no long 
oration, and everything is too quiet." I prefer a 
Christian funeral.” ‘'Sodo I,” replied Dr. Raphall.. 
«I prefer a hundred Christian funerals to one Jew- 


ish.” 


A COLORED man With`his right foot bound up with,- 
numerous rags and cloths yesterday entered a gro- 
cery on Woodward avenue and asked fer a cash con- 
tribution of twenty-five cents toward 1he erection of 
a new colored people’s church edifice. ‘‘ Where is: 
it to be located ?” ‘asked the grocer. ‘ Wall, that: 
hasn’t been dun decided on yet.” ‘‘What is it to 
cost ?’ -* Halnt figgered on dat, sah.” ‘Whoisthe 
pastor ?’ “Dun forget, but I reckon we Kin find , 
one.” ‘Who is the head: man in the enterprise ?” 
“De head man? Wall, I’ze bout de head man, T 
reckon.” “Iam not satisfied with your explana- 
tions,” said the grocer. ‘* How Can I be certain that. 
you won’t appropriate the money to your own pur- 
poses?” ‘Am dat what bodders you ?” ‘*1 confess 
itis.’ “ Well, sah, we kin git ober dat purty easy. 
Instead of making a cash contrlbution, Just weigh: 
me out two pounds of crackers wid instrukshuns to: 
turn ’em ober to de buildin’ committee, 1’ze chair- 
man ob dat committee if I ain’t nobody else.” 


THE OLD OONFEDEDATE STORY. 


We had all grown weary listening 
To the stories of war and death, 
When the old Oonfederate rested 
A momeat to catch his breath, 
And one disgusted listener, 
In rather sarcastic tone, ; 
Said, ‘“ Now, see here. old soldier, ` . 
As we’re all of us here alone, 
Come, tell us, about how many 
Of the Yanks did you ever kiil?” 
The old Confederate answered, 
“It’s a ticklish question. Still, 
Idon’t mind tellin’ it private 
_ An’ In confidence jest to you; 
l’ve been fig’rin’ ’em up here lately, 
An’, in fact, I’ve just got through. 
It’s a strange coincidence, very, 
"Bout the strangest 1 ever see! 
Fur I killed jestas many of theyuns, 
As theyuns killed of me P’ 


“How TO MAKE HOME HAPPY.”—He was & book 
agent. He rang a door-bell, and a woman who was 
sweeping opened the door so suddenly that he fell 
off thestep and nearly lost his best equilibrium. But 
he was a book agent, and he recovered his momen- 
tum, and said fluently: “Iam agent for the most 
celebrated book ever offered to the public since 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was written, and filled with - 
useful hints of thinss that cannot be found outside 
the covers of any Other book, and with recipes for 
cooking and family prayers, and how to keep moths 
out of furs, and some fine poems by well-known and 
popular writers, and you can giv me your order to- 
day, and needn’t pay for it till next June, or on the 
installment plan, which is cheaper than going wlth- 
out, and the name of it is, ‘Three Million Hints, or 
inquire Within How to Make Home Happy.’” “Oh, 
yes,” said the woman sweetly. ‘‘ How to make home 
happy. I havone already,’ and she looked at the 
broom in her hand with dreamy eyes. He fell off 
the door-step again, and this time he didn’t recover 
till there was a block between them. 


ANCILNT MeN IN AMER.CA, 


INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and! . 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Dlustrations, 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
38 Clinton Place, New York, 


GARRISON IN HEAVEN. 


A DREAM. | 
PRICE 18N CENTS. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
88 Clinton Pl., new XOrk, 


deal, thank you.” “Ah, I'm glad to hear it. In what . 
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> Glotes and Clippings. 


i «Tuy seem to forget,” said the deacon, re- 
+> garding the collection’s slim returns, “when 
‘ they experience ‘religion, that it must be paid 

` for, just like any other experience.” 


\ Tue New Orleans Picayune says: ‘‘ The Is- 
raelites were originally to the manna born.” 
’ The Burlington Hawkeye corrects this by say- 
y ing: “We always thought the manna was orig- 
` inally borne to the Israelites.” 


Barnes, the mountain evangelist, claims to 
hav converted thirty-four thousand souls. If 
this is true, he is entitled to a golden harp 
when he dies, and that ought to satisfy him. 
He should retire from the field now, and giv 
some one else a chance, but he keeps right on. 
Some men are not contented with the prospect 
of heaven; they want the earth. 


Ar Page, Texas, they. hav a peculiar way of 
settling religious arguments. ‘Recently two 
- men, Mr. Burkhardt and Mr. Bale, were argn- 
R 7 ing the proper mode of baptism, and Mr. Burk- 
f , hardt thinking that his theory was the best, 

„tried to impress it upon Mr. Bale’s mind by 
’ striking him on the head with a spade. It is 
“ gaid that he so far succeeded in his purpose 
1.. that the argument stopped right there, and will 

- probably never again be renewed. 


Tur Rev. John Jasper was requested by a 
large number of leading white people, includ- 
-ing many Northerners, to deliver his sermon, 
“De Sun Do Move,” one night last week. 
Some three hun’ zed whites were present. Be- 
- fore commencing Mr. Jasper told the deacons 
J to elose the doors. This being done, he said 
ate g that a note for $100 was due by the church the 
£ l day following, and unless the amount was con- 
ttibuted no sermon would be delivered. The 
j . deacons went around with the hat and the $100 
CX... wascollected. Mr. Jasper then proceeded with 
x“ his solar theology. 


A Massacnuserts clergyman declares that 
‘Paradise is situated at the North Pole.” It is 
evident that that clergyman longs for a land of 
pure delight, where the atmosphere is not in- 

. clined to be sultry. It is not stated what the 
, trouble in his church is about, so it would be 
<, unfair to guess his reason for locating that fu- 
ture country ina land where skates and ulsters 
would be more in keeping with the surround- 
ings than harps and song books. The North 
Pole, however, is a good place to locate Para- 
‘dise, as it will afford a good excuse, suggests 
Peck’s Sun, for those who fail to get there. 


Pi Tux following law and law case are taken 
\ = from the records of the New Haven colony in 
: ~ 1669. The statute says: ‘‘ Whosoever shall in- 

` veigle or draw the affections of any maide or 

‘+ maide servant, either to himself or others, 
./ without first gaining the consent of her parents, 
‘shall pay to the plantation for the first offence 
forty shillings; for the second, four pounds; for 
-’ the third he shall be imprisoned or corpore- 
+ ously punished.” Under this law, at a court 
EAN held in May, 1669, Jacobeth Murtine and 
Sarah Tuttle were prosecuted ‘for setting 
down on a chestle together, his arms around 
her waiste, and her arme upon his shoulder 
or about his neck, and continuing in that sin- 
ful posture about half an hour, in which time 
he kyssed her and she kyssed him, or they 
kyssed one another, as ye witnesses testified.” 


SEVERAL years ago a Brooklyn florist named 
Fitzsimmons gave $2,000 to Father Philip 
Kenny, then secretary to Father McGuire, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Roman Catholic church, in, 
Court street. Father Kenny was to use the 
money for the purpose of bringing Fitzsim- 
mons’s daughter out from Ireland and educat- 
ing herin a convent, The agreement was not 
carried ont, and when the florist applied for 
wey the return of his money the priest denied hav- 

ee ing received it, Fitzsimmons then sued Father 
Kenny and recovered a judgment for the full 
amount. Judgment was issued and returned 
unsatisfied, the defendant having transferred 
‘., his property to his mother for a nominal con- 
| ©. pideration some time before, Fitzsimmons then 


v 
began a new suit to set aside the deed of trans- 
fer on the ground that it was made to avoid a 
judgment. The case was tried at Special Term 
of the Brooklyn city court, and last week 
Judge Reynolds gave judgment for Fitzsim- 
mons, and granted the plaintiff $50 extra al- 
lowance. 


Tux Philadelphia Medical Society, the larg- 
est county association of physicians in the 
United States, has refused, by a vote of nearly 
two to one, to admit females as practitioners. 
One year ago the constitution of the society 
was amended to make female graduates of rep- 
utable colleges eligible as members. Several 
candidates of the gentler sex were speedily 
proposed, and were blackballed. The experi- 
ment was tried again and again, with the same 
result, untilit became unmistakable that some 
members had determined to blackball women 
to the end of time. A general meeting was 
then called, and a house-to-houge canvass was 
made to defeat the resolutions, The result was 
a surprise to the fairer-minded members of the 
society. The vote stood seventy-nine to forty- 
eight. 


Tu following presents a thought as to the 
power of a preacher over his congregation 
which, perhaps, has not before been pressed 
upon the attentionof many. Itisfrom George 
Eliot's Essays: ‘‘ The platform orator is subject 
to the criticism of hisses and groans. Counsel 
for the plaintiff expects the retort of counsel 
for the defendant. The honorable gentleman 
on one side of the House is liable to hav his 
facts and figures shown up by his honorable 
friend on the opposit side. Even the scientific 
or literary lecturer, if he is dull or incom- 
petent, may see the best part of his audience 
slip quietly out one by one. But the preacher 
is completely master of the situation; no one 
may hiss, no one may depart. Like the writer 
of imaginary conversations, he may put what 
imbecilities he pleases into the mouths of his 
antagonists, and swell with triumph when he 
has refuted them. He may riot in gratuitous 
assertions, confident that no man will contra- 
dict him; he may exercise perfect free will in 
logic and invent illustrativ experience; he may 
giv an Evangelical edition of history with the 
inconvenient facts omitted; all this he may do 
with impunity, certain that those of his hearers 
who are not sympathizing are not listening. 
For the press has no band of critics who go the 
round of the churches and chapels, and are on 
the watch for a slip or defect in the preacher 
to make a ‘feature’ in their article; the clergy 
are, practically, the most irresponsible of all 
talkers.” 


Tue closing of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in Coxsackie, N. Y., has led to the 
publicity of a scandal concerning the Rev. 
Henderson Davis, its pastor, and the wife of 
Benjamin Williams, one of the church war- 
dens. “I hav a letter in my pocket that 
proves Davis to be a scoundrel in sheep’s 
clothing,” said Mr. Williams, and he produced 
an epistle addressed to his wife in the words, 
“ Dearest Emma.” The letter said: “But my 
tongue is too short, and language too limited 
to express my love. They may hunt us, and 
tease us, yet our love shall remain the same. 
Keep yourself from him as much as you 
possibly can. I hope he will go fishing 
this spring. How nice that will be; but I am 
afraid he will not go; ha! hat ha! What does 
he say about it? Good-bye, darling. Yours 
truly, Henry.” Mr. Williams said as his wife 
is illiterate she gave the letter to him to read 
to her. He took the letter to Mr. Davis, and 
that gentleman snatched it, and attempted to 
throw it in the stove. Mr. Williams knocked 
him’ down and kicked him, The minister 
became unconscious, during which time 
Williams recovered the letter and obtained an 
ax, with which he chased the preacher, when 
he had recovered his senses, down the street. 
“T would hav chopped him to piecss,” said 
Williams, ‘‘but I accidently stumbled, and 
this saved me from committing a murder.” 


Mr. Davis admits writing the letter, but says 
it was a fit communication to pass between 
brother and sister. He was a widower, and 
came from Elmira. 


New York, Saturday, April 19, 1884. 


In favor of opening national institutions on 
Sunday, the earl of Dunraven, in the Nine- 
teenth Century, says: “I presume most men are 
agreed that appreciation of beauty, acquaint- 
ance with art in the widest sense, artistic feel- 
ing, knowledge of literature, and interest in 
scientific subjects, are beneficial to a people. 
Sabbatarians hav objected that art sometimes 
has a demoralizing tendency. That may be 
true under certain circumstances to a very 
slight extent, but the same may be said of lit- 
erature; yet no sane person would suggest that 
children ought not to be taught to read be. 
cause immoral subjects are treated of in some 
books. Art can exercise a bad influence on the 
characters of those only who are unacquainted 
with art. The danger lies in ignorance. A 
true perception of art cannot fail to exercise a 
civilizing and harmonizing influence upon the 
human mind. Moreover, it adds a great charm 
to existence. The surroundings among which 
multitudes of English men and women spend 
their days are depressing and unlovely in the 
extreme. Their perceptions are stunted from 
lack of sustenance, or poisoned by pernicious 
food. From birth to death their senses are 
outraged by unwholesome smells, evil sights, 
and discordant sounds. Material com- 
forts are not all-sufficing; the mental palate 
must be pleased, and wholesome food must be 
supplied to the mind as well as to the body. 
Large towns, mining and manufacturing in- 
dustries, make the aspect of nature hidcous. 
The rich workers can escape, for a time at any 
rate, and refresh themselvs among the fairest 
scenes the earth can show, but the poor work- 
ers cannot. The beautiful in nature is denied 
to them; it is necessarily unattainable; but 
beauty in art is attainable; it is denied them 
only by the folly and injustice of their fellow- 
men.” 


Ir would be cruel to laugh at the crocodile 
tears which were shed in the White House, a 
few days ago, by Arthur and Frelinghuysen, 
when they got the official announcement of 
the death of Her Majesty Queen Victoria’s son, 
His Royal Highness Prince Leopold, who, ac- 
cording to all accounts, came to his end amid 
the dranken debaucheries of a gambling 
house. The “spree” which closed his royal 
highness’s career was an all-night affair, as 
described in the London dispatch to the Sun. 
For some time, he ‘had been living as fast as 
he could,” and on the night of his death, ac- 
cording to the Sun’s dispatch, ‘‘drank pretty 
freely, stopped up all night, danced furiously, 
and so brought on the fatal fit.” For some 
days previous he had lost heavily on gambling, 
and stories are told of his doings that ought to 
bring a blush even to the faces of the ghosts 
of George the Fourth and William the Fourth, 
When the news of the death of the royal prince 
was conveyed, without decoration, to the presi- 
dent through the secretary of state, both Arthur 
and Frelinghuysen immediately began to shed 
crocodile tears in public places. They cabled 
their crocodile tears over the loss of the 
prince to the British court; they communi- 
cated them to the British minister at Washing- 
ton; they sent them out to the Associated 
Press; they were plunged in grief; the Amer- 
can people were plunged in crocodile grief; 
the government of the United States condoled 
in crocodile tears with all the other bereaved 
governments of the world. It was even a 
more harrowing spectacle than was offered by 
the London reporter, who described at length 
the crocodile tears of the flunkies and maid- 
servants of the household of his royal high- 
ness. Now, then, were the American people 
bemoaning, in lachrymose crocodileism, the 
loss of the English prince? Were we all, for 
the time being, poor crocodiles? Could even 
Arthur and Frelinghuysen carry their cant 
further? Almost at the very time this pam- 
pered prince fell in hig vices, the gallant 
young American patriot who, two years ago, 
shattered the Andre monument was done to 
death by half-a-dozen police ruffians in Brook- 
lyn, under circumstances that hav been al- 
ready described here; but who, of all the top- 
lofties in the land, had shed even a crocodile 
tear over the grave of poor George Hendrix ?— 
John Swinton’s Paper. 
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dlews of the Week. 


Caries Reape, the English novelist, died 


on the 11th inst. 


Henry Gronaz has started on his return to 


New York from Europe. 


TEN-DOLLAR Confederate notes are in circula- 


tion in Montreal, Canada, and many merchants 
hav been victimized. 


Tux pope is preparing a strong encyclical 


letter against the order of Freemasons and 
other secret societies. 


Apvicrs which are subject to contradiction 


report that Khartoum has surrendered to the 
False Prophet, and that Gen. Gordon is a 
prisoner. 


In the Sharon divorce case in San Francisco, 
on the 10th, all persons admitted to the court- 
room, including the lawyers, were examined to 
see whether they carried dangerous weapons. 


Tur man who was to hav personated Pon- 
tius Pilate in Salmi Morse’s Passion Play, and 
with whom Morse broke his contract, has re- 
covered over $1,400 damages from the ‘co- 
partners of Morse. 


Marsapa Soracxicu1, a famous Japanese 
wrestler, is giving crack American athletes a 
great deal of trouble, winning most of the con- 
tests which he has entered into. He weighs 
about 200 pounds. 


La Monde, a clerical newspaper published 
in Paris, says that five French missionaries and 
thirty catechists hav been massacred at 
Thanhoa, » Tonquin town (in Anam) of some 
importance not far from the coast. 


Kery, the motor man, promised to explain 
to the stockholders the operation of his engin 
ata meeting on the 10th. He afterward an- 
nounced himself as not quite ready for the 
demonstration, and the meeting was postponed. 


Cox. INczrsoun will not be a delegate to the 
Republican convention this year. It is re- 
ported that he will spend the summer in New 
Mexico, where he has built him a house, and 
will take no part in the presidential campaign. 


A woman came into Parson Newman’s church 
on Madison avenue last Sunday, marched 
down the aisle toward the pastor, and 
screamed, “I hav a telegram from Christ 
direct to you.” ‘The woman was a religious 
lunatic. She was led out by a deacon, 


Tux police of Jersey City arrested thirty- 
two boys last Sunday for desecrating the Sab- 
bath by playing ball. The grand jury at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was last week instructed to 
investigate Sunday base ball playing by the 
Fort Wayne Base Ball Club. ‘They failed to 
return an indictment, and Sunday playing will 
be continued. 


Oxer of the most remarkable of late disclos- 
ures is the announcement of the ‘discovery 
of sundry musty rolls of parchment contain- 
ing what is alleged to be the original manu- 
script of the Mosaic books of the Old Testa- 
ment.” The suicide of Shapira has proved an 
ineffectual warning, and the work of ‘dis- 
covery” goes bravely on. 


A new eight-story apartment house in this 
city, completed two jaonths ago at an expense 
of more than $200,000, and supposed to be 
fire-proof, caught fire last week and burnt like 
tinder. The house was full of people, and 
many narrow escapes were had. During the 
fire the place was looted either by the firemen 
or other persons, and many thousand dollars’ 
worth of jewelry stolen. 


Tur cause of temperance received a great 
impetus through the performance of Weston, 
the walker, who recently traveled five thousand 
miles on foot inone hundred days, without the 
aid of alcoholic stimulants, But for the sake 
of pulling down the argument which Weston 
so laboriously built up, a Mr, Spencer proposes 
to walk five thousand miles, and drink nothing 
but alcohol and alcoholic liquors. It is not 
desirable that Mr. Spencer should succeed, 
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Sariological. 


The Coming Slavery. 
BY HERBERT SPENCER. 
From the Popular Science Monthly. 


The kinship of pity to Jove is shown, among other 
ways, in this, that it idealizes its object. Sympathy 
with one in suffering suppresses, for the time being, 
remembrance of his transgressions. The feeling 
which vents itself in “ poor fellow!” on seeing one in 
agony excludes the thought of “bad fellow ” which 
might at another time arise. Naturally, then, if the 
wretched are unknown, or but vaguely known, all the 
demerits they may hav are ignored; and thus it hap- 
pens that when, as just now, the miseries of the poor. 
are depicted, they are thought of as the miseries of 
the deserving poor, instead of being thought of, as in 
large measure they should be, as the miseries of the 
undeserving poor. Those whose hardships are set 
forth in pamphlets and proclaimed in sermons and 
speeches which echo throughout society are assumed 
to be all worthy souls, grievously wronged, and none 
of them are thought of as bearing the penalties of 
their own misdeeds. 

On hailing a cab in a London street it is surpris- 
ing how generally the door is officiously opened by 
one who expects to get something for his trouble. 
The surprise lessens after counting the many loung- 
ers about tavern doors, or after observing the quick- 
ness with which a street performance or procession 
draws from neighboring slums and stable yards a 
group of idlers. Seeing bow numerous they are in 
every small area, it becomes manifest that tens of 
thousands of such swarm through London. “They 
hav no work,” you say. Say rather that they either 
refuse work or quickly turn themselvs out ofit. They 
are simply good-for-nothings, who in one way or 
other liv on the good-for-somethings—vagrants and 
sots, criminals, and those on the way to crime, youths 
who are burdens on hard-worked parents, mex who 
appropriate the wages of their wives, fellows who 
share the gains of prostitutes; and then, less visible 
and less numerous, there is a corresponding class of 
women. 

Is it natural that happinnss should be the lot of 
such, or is it natural that they should bring unhappi- 
ness on themselvs and those connected with them? 
Is it not manifest that there must exist in our midst 
an immense amount of misery which is a normal 
result of misconduct and ought not to be dissociated 
from it? There is a notion, always more or less 
prevalent, and just now vociferously expressed, that 
all social suffering is removable, and that it is the 
duty of somebody or other to remove it. Both these 
beliefs are false. To separate pain from ill-doing is 
to fight against the constitution of things, and will 
be followed by far more pain. Saving men from the 

_ natural penalties of reckless living eventually neces- 
sitates the infliction of artificial penalties in solitary 
cells, on tread-wheels, and by the lash. I suppose a 
dictum dn which the current creed and the creed of 
science are at one may be considered to hav as high 
an authority as can be found. Well, the command 
“if any would not work neither should he eat” is 
simply a Christian enunciation of that universal law 
of nature under which life has reached its present 
hight—the law that a creature not energetic enough 
to maintain itself must die; the sole difference being 
that the law which in the one case is to be artificially 
enforced is, in the other case, a natural necessity. 
And yet this particular tenet of their religion which 
science so manifestly justifies is the one which Chris- 
tians seem Jeast inclined to accept. The current as- 
sumption is that there should be no suffering, and 
that society is to blame for that which exists. 

“But surely we are not without responsibilities, 
even when the suffering is that of the unworthy ?” 

If the meaning of the word “ we” be so expanded 
as to include with ourselvs our ancestors, and espe- 
cially our ancestral legislators, I agree. I admit that 
those who made, and modified, and administered the 
old poor-law were responsible for producing an ap- 
palling amount of demoralization, which it will take 
more than one generation to remove. I admit, too, 
the partial responsibility of recent and present law- 
makers for regulatiéns which hav brought into being 
a permanent body of tramps, who ramble from union 
to union; and also their responsibility for maintain- 
ing a constant supply of felons by sending back con- 
victs into society under such conditions that they are 
almost compelled again to commit crimes. More- 
over, I admit that the philanthropic are not without 
their share of responsibility; since, while anxiously 
aiding the offspring of the unworthy, they do noth- 
ing for the offspring of the worthy save burdening 
their parents by increased local rates. Nay, I even 
admit that these swarms of good-for-nothings, fos- 
tered and multiplied by public and private agencies, 
hav, by sundry mischievous meddlings, been made to 
suffer more than they would otherwise hav suffered. 
Are these the responsibilities meant? I suspect not. 


The blank form of a question daily asked is, “ We 
hay already done this; why should we not do that?” 


And the regard for precedent suggested by it is ever 
pushing on regulativ legislation. — 
brought within their sphere of operation more and 
more numerous businesses, the acts restricting hours 
of employment and dictating the treatment of work- 
ers are now to be made applicable to shops. 


room, all publicly provided, it is contended that 


needs legislating for and organizing at least as much 
as work.” 


the necessity which arises for supplementing inef- 
fectiv measures, and for dealing with the artificial 


Having had 


From 
inspecting lodging-houses to limit the numbers of 
occupants and enforce sanitary conditions we hav 
passed to inspecting all houses below a certain rent 
in which there are members of more than one family, 
and are now passing to a kindred inspection of all 
small houses. The buying and working of telegraphs 
is made a reason for urging that the state should buy 
and work the railways. Supplying children with 
food for their minds by public agency is being fol- 
lowed in some cases by supplying food for their bod- 
ies; and, after the practice has been made gradually 
more general, we may anticipate that the supply now 
proposed to be made gratis in the one case will 
eventually be proposed to be made gratis in the 
other, the argument that good bodies as well as good 
minds are needful to make good citizens being log- 
ically urged as a reason for the extension. And 
then, avowedly proceeding on the precedents fur- 
nished by the church, the school, and the reading- 


“pleasure, in the sense it is now generally admitted, 
Not precedent only prompts this spread, but also 


evils continually caused. Failure does not destroy 
faith in the agencies employed, but merely suggests 
more stringent use of such agencies or wider ramifi- 
cations of them. Laws to check intemperance, be- 
ginning in early times and coming down to our own 
times, when further restraints on the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors occupy nights every session, not hav- 
ing done what was expected, there come demands 
for more thorough-going laws, locally preventing the 
sale altogether; and here, as in America, these will 
doubtless be followed by demands that prevention 
shall be made universal. All the many appliances 
for “stamping out” epidemic diseases not having 
succeeded in preventing outbreaks of small-pox, fe- 
vers, and the like, a further remedy is applied for in 
the shape of police power to search houses for dis- 
eased persons, and authority for medical officers to 
examin anyone they think fit, to see whether he or 
she is suffering from an infectious or contagious 
malady. Habits of improvidence having for genera- 
tions been cultivated by the poor-law, and the im- 
provident enabled to multiply, the evils produced by 
compulsory charity are now proposed to be met by 
compulsory insurance. 

Every extension of the regulativ policy involves an 
addition to the regulativ agents—a further growth 
of officialism and an increasing power of the organ- 
ization formed of officials. Take a pair of scales with 
many shot in the one and a few in the other. Lift 
shot after shot out of the loaded scale and put it into 
the unloaded scale. Presently you will produce a 
balance, and if you go on the position of the scales 
will be reversed. Suppose the beam to be unequally 
divided, and let the lightly loaded scale be at the 
end of a very long arm; then the transfer of each 
shot, producing a much greater effect, will far sooner 
bring about a change of position. I use the figure 
to illustrate what results from transferring one indi- 
vidual after another from the regulated mass of the 
community to the regulating structures. The trans- 
fer weakens the one and strengthens the other in a 
far greater degree than is implied by the relativ 
change of numbers. A comparativly small body of 
officials, coherent, having common interests, and act- 
ing under central authority, has an immense advan- 
tage over an incoherent public which has no settled 
policy, and can be brought to act unitedly only under 
strong provocation. Hence an organization of offi- 
cials, once passing a certain stage of growth, becomes 
less and less resistible, as we see in the bureaucra- 
cies of the continent. 

Not only does the power of resistance of the regu- 
lated part decrease in a geometrical.ratio as the reg- 
ulating part increases, but the private interests of 
many in the regulated part itself make the change of 
ratio still more rapid. In every circle conversations 
show that now, when the passing of competitiv ex- 
aminations renders them eligible for the public ser- 
vice, youths are being educated in such ways that 
they may pass them and get employment under gov- 
ernment, One consequence is that men who might 
otherwise reprobate some further growth of official- 
ism are led to look on it with tolerance, if not favor- 
ably, as offering possible careers for those dependent 
on them and those related to them. Anyone who 
remembers the numbers of upper-class and middle- 
class families anxious to place their children will see 
that no small encouragement to the spread of legis- 
lativ control is now coming from those who, but for 
the personal interests thus arising, would be hostil 
to it. 


The diffusion of education has worked, and will’ 


ities, is beyond question. 
ing in the Pall Moll Gazette” of December 3, 1883: 
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work still more, in the same direction. ‘We must 
educate our masters,” is the well-known saying of a 
Liberal who opposed the last extension of the fran- 
chise. 
called, and were relevant to the political enlighten-. 
ment needed, much might be hoped from it.. But 
knowing rules of syntax, being able to add up cor- 
rectly, having geographical information, and a mem- 


Yes, if the education were worthy.to.be..so 


ory stocked with the dates of kings’ accessions and 
generals’ victories no more implies fitness to form 


political conclusions than acquirement of skill in 


drawing implies expertress in telegraphing, or than 
ability to play cricket implies proficiency on the vi- 
olin. “Surely,” rejoins some one, “facility in read- 


ing opens the way to political knowledge.” Doubt- 


less; but will the way be followed? Table-talk. 
proves that nine out of ten people read what amuses: 
or interests them rather than what instructs them, 
and that the last thing they read is something which. 


tells them disagreeuble truths or dispels groundless 


hopes. That popular education results in an exten- 
siv reading of publications which foster pleasant illu- 
sions, rather than of those which insist on hard real- 
Says “A Mechanic,” writ- 


‘ Improved education instils the desire for culture—culture 


instils the desire for many things as yet quite beyond working- 
men’s reach; 


in the furious competition to which the 


present age is given up they are utterly impossible to the . 


poorer classes; hence they are discontented with things as they 

are, and the more educated the more discontented. Hence, . 
too. Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Morris are regarded as true prophets: ' 
by many of us.” 


And that the connection of cause and effect here 


alleged is a real one we may see clearly enough in 
the present state of Germany. 


Meanwhile there goes on out-of-doors an activ 


propaganda to which all these infiuences are an- 
cillary. Communistic theories, partially indorsed by 
one act of Parliament after another, and tacitly if not 
avowedly favored by numerous public men seeking: 
supporters, are being advocated more and more vo- 
ciferously under one or other form by popular lead- 
ers, and urged on by organized societies. There is 
the movement for land nationalization which, aiming: 
at a system of land tenure equitable in the abstract, 
is, as all the world knows, pressed by Mr. George 
and his friends with avowed disregard for the just: 
claims of existing owners, and as the basis of a 
scheme going more than half-way to state commun- 
ism. And then there is the thoroughgoing Demo- 


cratic Federation of Mr. Hyndman and his adherents. ` 


We are told by them that “the handful of marauders 
who now hold possession {of the land] hav and can 
hav no right save brute force against the tens of 
millions whom they wrong.” They exclaim against 
“ the shareholders who hav been allowed to lay bands 
upon [!] our great railway communications.” They 
condemn, “above all, the activ capitalist class, the 
loan-mongers, the farmers, the mine-exploiters, the 
contractors, the middlemen, the factory lords—these, 
the modern slave-drivers,” who exact “ more and yet 
more surplus value out of the wage-slaves whom they 
employ.” And they think it “high time” that trade 
should be “removed from the control of individual 
greed and individual profit.” 

It remains to point out that the tendencies thus. 
variously displayed are being strengthened by press 
advocacy daily more pronounced. Journalists, al- 
ways chary of saying that which is distasteful to 
their readers, are some of them going with the stream 
and adding to its force. Legislativ meddlings which 
they would once hav condemned they now pass in 
silence, if they do not advocate them; and they speak 
of laissez faire as an exploded doctrin. “ People are 
no longer frightened at the thought of Socialism,” is 
the statement which meets us one day.. On another 
day, a town which does not adopt the Free Libraries 
act is sneered at as being alarmed by a measure so 
moderately Communistic. And then, along with ed- 
itorial assertions that this economic revolution is 
coming and must be accepted, there is prominence 
given to the contributions of its advocates. Mean- 


while those who regard the recent course of legisla-. 


tion as disastrous, and see that its future course is 
likely to be still more disastrous, are being reduced 
to silence by the belief that it is useless to reason 
with people in a state of political intoxication. 

‘See, then, the many concurrent causes which 
threaten continually to accelerate the transformation 
now going on. There is that spread of regulation 
caused by following precedents, which become the 
more authoritativ the further the policy is carried. 
There is that increasing need for administrativ com- 
pulsions and restraints which results from the un- 
foreseen evils and shortcomings of preceding com- 
pulsions and restraints. 
state interference strengthens the tacit assumption 
that it is the duty of the state to deal with all evils 
and secure all benefits. Increasing power of a 
growing administrativ organization is accompanied 
by decreasing power of the rest of the society to 
resist its further growth and control. The multi- 
plication of careers opened by a developing bureau- 
cracy tempts members of the classes regulated by 
it to favor its extension, as adding to the chances 


Moreover, every additional . 


i of safe and respectable places for their relativs. The 
people at large, led to look on benefits received 
through public agencies as gratis benefits, hav their 
- hopes continually excited by the prospects of more. 
> A spreading education, furthering the diffusion of 
‘pleasing errors rather than of stern truths, renders 
‘such hopes both stronger and more general. Worse 
‘ogtill, such hopes are ministered to: by candidates for 
. ‘public choice to augment their chances of success; 
‘and leading statesmen, in pursuit of party ends, bid 
‘for popular favor by countenancing them. Getting 
‘repeated justifications from new laws harmonizing 
. with their doctrins, political enthusiasts and unwise 
philanthropists push their agitations with growing 
confidence and success. Journalism, ever responsiv 
to popular opinion, daily strengthens it by giving it 
_ ‘voice; while counter opinion, more and more dis- 
< couraged, finds little utterance. 
Thus influences of various kinds conspire to in- 
`= grease corporate action and decrease individual ac- 
‘tion, And the change is being on all sides aided by 
schemers, each of whom thinks only of his pet proj- 
> ect, and not.at all of the general reorganization which 
«- , his, joined with others such, are working out. It is 
said that the French Revolution devoured its own 
children. Here an analagous catastrophe seems not 
-. unlikely. The numerous Sovialistic changes made 
_ by act of Parliament, joined with the numerous oth- 
ers presently to be made, will by and by be all merged 
- in state Socialism, swallowed in the vast wave which 
they hav little by little raised. 
‘ But why is this change described as the coming 
slavery?” is a question which many will still ask. 
The reply is simple. All Socialism involves slavery. 
-' What is essential to the idea of a slave? We pri- 
` marily think of him as one who is owned by another. 
‘To be more than nominal, however, the ownership 
must be shown by control of the glave’s actions—a 
control which is habitually for the benefit of the con- 
itroler. That which fundamentally distinguishes the 
slave is that he labors under coercion to satisfy 
~gnother’s desires. The relation admits of sundry 
‘gradations. Remembering that originally the slave 
is a prisoner whose life is at the mercy of his captor, 
it suffices here to note that there is a harsh form of 
slavery in which, treated as an animal, he has to ex- 
. pend his entire effort for his owner’s advantage. 
“>; Under a system less harsh, though occupied chiefly 
: in working for his owner, he is allowed a short time 
in which to work for himself, and some ground on 
which to grow extra food. A further amelioration 
. givs him power to sell the produce of his plot and 
ook keep the proceeds. Then we come to the still more 
_/s moderated form which commonly arises where, hav- 
: ing been a free man working on his own land, con- 
quest turns him into what we distinguish as a serf; 
and he has to givto his owner each year a fixed 
amount of labor or produce, or both, retaining the 
rest himself. Finally, in some cases, as in Russia 
until recently, he is allowed to leave his owner's 
estate and work or trade for himself elsewhere, un- 
der the condition that he shall pay an annual sum. 
What is it which, in these cases, leads us to qualify 
our conception of the slavery as more or less severe? 
Evidently the greater or smaller extent to which 
effort is compulsorily expended for the benefit of 
another instead of for self-benefit. If all the slave's 
labor is for his owner the slavery is heavy, and if but 
little it is light. Take now a further step. Suppose 
‘an owner dies, and his estate with its slaves comes 
into the hands of trustees, or suppose the estate and 
everything on it to be bought by a company; is the 
condition of the slave any the better if the amount 
of his compulsory labor remains the same? Suppose 
that for a company we substitute the community; does 
it make any difference to the slave if the time he has 
to work for others is as great, and the time left for him- 
self is as small, as before? The essential question 
BN is, How much is he compelled to labor for other ben- 
4 efit than his own, and how much can he labor for his 
own benefit? The degree of his slavery varies ac- 
cording to the ratio between that which he is forced 
to yield up and that which he is allowed to retain; 
. and it matters not whether his master is a single per- 
son or a society. If, without option, he has to labor 
for the society, and receives from the general stock 
. such portion as the society awards him, he becomes 
a slave to the society. Socialistic arrangements ne- 
-cessitate an enslavement of this kind; and toward 
such an enslavement many recent measures, and still 
more the measures advocated, are carrying us. Let 
us observe, first, their proximate effects, and then 
their ultimate effects. 

The policy initiated by the Industrial Dwellings 
acts admits of development, and will develop. Where 
municipal bodies turn house-builders, they inevit- 
ably lower the values of houses otherwise built, and 
check the supply of more. Every dictation respect- 
ing modes of building and conveniences to be pro- 
vided diminishes the builder’s profit, and prompts 
him to use his capital where the profit is not thus 
diminished. So, too, the owner, already finding that 
small houses entail much labor and many losses—al- 
ready subject to troubles of inspection and interfer- 
ence and to consequent costs, and having his prop- 
erty daily rendered a more undesirable investment— 
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‘has gone so far as to make the local authority the 
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is prompted to sell; and, as buyers are for like rea- 
sons deterred, he has to sell at a loss. And now 
these still multiplying regulations, ending, it may be, 
as Lord Grey proposes, in one requiring the owner 
to maintain the salubrity of his houses by evicting 
dirty tenants, and thus adding to his other responsi- 
bilities that of inspector of nuisances, must further 
prompt sales and further deter purchasers—so neces- 
sitating greater depreciation. What must happen? 
The multiplication of houses, and especially small 
housés, being increasingly checked, there must come 
an increasing demand upon the local authority to 
make up for the deficient supply. More and more, 
the municipal or kindred body will hav to build 
houses, or to purchase houses rendered unsalable to 
private persons in the way shown; houses which, 
greatly depreciated in value as they must become, it 
will, in many cases, pay to buy rather than to build 
new ones. And then, when in towns this process 


will not only be exclusiv carrier of passengers, goods, 
and minerals, but will add to its present various 
trades, many other trades. Even now, besides 
erecting its naval and military establishments, and 
building harbors, docks, breakwaters, ete., it does the 
work of ship-builder, cannon-founder, small-arms 

maker, manufacturer of ammunition, etc., etc; and 
when the railroads hav been appropriated “with or 
without compensation,’ as the Democratic Federa- 
tionists say, it will hav to become locomotiv engin 

builder, carriage-maker, tarpaulin and grease manu- , 
facturer, passenger vessel owner, coal-miner, stone- 

quarrier, omnibus-proprietor, etc. Meanwhile its 

local lieutenants, the municipal governments, already 

in many places suppliers of water, gas-makers, 

owners and workers of tramways, proprietors of 

baths, will doubtless hav undertaken various other 

businesses. And when the state, directly or by 

proxy, has thus come into possession of, or has 

established numerous concerns for wholesale produc- 

tion, and for wholesale distribution, there will be 

good precedents for extending its function to retail 

distribution, following such an example, say, as is 

offered by the French government, which has long 

been a retail tobaccouist. 

Evidently then, the changes made, the changes in 
progress, and the changes urged, are carrying us 
not only toward state-ownership of land and dwell- 
ings, and means of communication, all to be admin- 
istered and worked by state agents, but toward state 
usurpation of all industries; the private forms of 
which, disadvantaged more and more in competition 
with the state, which can arrange everything for its 
own convenience, will more and more die away, just 
as many voluntary schools hav in presence of board- 
schools. And so will be brought about the desired 
ideal of the Socialist. 

And now when there has been reached this desired 
ideal, which “practical” politicians are helping 
Socialists to reach, and which is so tempting on that 
bright side which Socialists contemplate, what must 
be the accompanying shady side which they do not 
contemplate? It is a matter of common remark, 
often made when a marriage is impending, that those 
possessed by strong hopes habitually dwell on the 
promised pleasures, and think nothing of the accom- 
panying pains. A further exemplification of this 
truth is supplied by these political enthusiasts and 
fanatical revolutionists. Impressed with the miseries 
existing under our present social arrangements, and 
not regarding these miseries as caused by the ill- 
working of a human nature but partially adapted to 
the social state, they imagin them to be forthwith 
curable by this or that rearrangement. Yet, even 
did their plans succeed, it could only be by substi- 
tuting one kind of evil for another. A little delib- 
erate thought would show that under their proposed 
arrangements their liberties must be surrendered in 
proportion as their material welfares were cared for. 

For no form of co-operation, small or great, can be 
carried on without regulation and an implied sub- 
mission to the regulating agencies. Even one of 
their own organizations for effecting social changes 
yields.them proof. It is compelled to hav its coun- 
cils, its local and general officers, its authoritativ 
loaders, who must be obeyed under penalty of con- 
fusion and failure. And the experience of those who 
are loudest in their advocacy of a new social order 
under the paternal control of a government shows 
that, even in private voluntarily formed societies, the 
power of the regulativ organization becomes great, if 
not irresistible; often, indeed, causing grumbling and 
restivness among those controlled. ‘Trades-unions 
which carry on a kind of industrial war in defense of 
workers’ interests versus employers’ interests find 
that subordination almost military in its strictness is 
needful to secure efficient action, fur divided councils 
prove fatal to success. And even in bodies of co- 
operators, formed for carrying on manufacturing or 
distributing businesses, and not needing that obedi- 
ence to leaders which is required where the aims are 
offensiv or defensiv, itis still found that the admin- 
istrativ agency acquires so great a power that there 
arise complaints about “the tyranny of organiza- 
tion.” Judge, then, what must happen when, instead 
of combinations, small, local, and voluntary, to which 
men may belong cr not as they please, we hav a 
national combination in which each citizen finds 
himself incorporated, and from which he cannot 
separate himself without leaving the country! Judge 
what must under such conditions become the power 
of a graduated and centralized officialism, holding in 
its hands the resources of the community, aud having 
behind it whatever amount of force it finds requisit 
to carry out its decrees and. maintain what it calls 
order! Well may a Prince Bismarck display lean- 
ings towards state Socialism. 


chief owner of houses, there will be a good prec- 
edent for publicly providing houses for the rural 
population, as proposed in the Radical program, 
and as urged by the Democratic Federation, which 
insists on “the compulsory constructiin of healthy 
artisans’ and agricultural laborers’ dwellings in pro- 
portion to the population.” Manifestly, the tendency 
of that which has been done, is being done, and is 
presently to be done, is to approach the socialistic 
ideal in which the community is sole house pro- 
prietor. 

Such, too, must be the effect of the daily growing 
policy on the tenure and utilization of the land. 
More numerous public benefits, to be achieved by 
more numerous public agencies, at the cost of aug- 
mented public burdens, must increasingly deduct 
from the returns on land; until, as the depreciation 
in value becomes greater and greater, the resistance 
to change of tenure becomes less and less. ` Already, 
as every one knows, there is in many places difficulty 
in obtaining tenants, even at greatly reduced rents; 
and land of inferior fertility in some cases lies idle, 
or when farmed by the owner is often farmed at a 
loss. Clearly the margin of profit on capital invested 
in land is not such that taxes, local and general, can 
be greatly raised to support extended public admin- 
istrations, without an absorption of it which will 
prompt owners to sell, and make the best of what re- 
duced price they can get by emigrating and buying 
land not subject to heavy burdens, as, indeed, some 
are now doing. This process, carried far, must hav 
the result of throwing inferior land out of cultivation; 
after which there will be raised more generally the 
demand made by Mr. Arch, who, addressing the 
Radical Association of Brighton lately, and contend- 
ing that existing landlords do not make their land 
adequately productiv for the public benefit, said “he 
should like the present government to pass a Com- 
pulsory Cultivation bill;” an applauded proposal 
which he justified by instancing compulsory vaccina- 
tion (thus illustrating the influence of precedent). 
And this demand will be pressed, not only by the 
need for making the land productiv, but also by the 
need for employing the rural population. After the 
government has extended the practice of hiring the 
unemployed to work on deserted lands, or lands ac- 
quired at nominal prices, there will be reached a 
stage whence there is but a small further step to that 
arrangement which, in the program of the Demo- 
cratic Federation, is to follow nationalization of the 
land—the “ organization of agricultural and indus- 
trial armies under state control on co-operativ prin- 
ciples.” 

If any one doubts that such a revolution may be so 
reached, facts may be cited to show its likelihood. 
In Gaul, during the decline of the Roman empire, 
“so numerous were the receivers in comparison with 
the payers, and so enormous the weight of taxation, 
that the laborer.broke down, the plains became des- 
erts, and woods grew where the plow had been.” In 
like manner, when the French Revolution was ap- 
proaching, the public burdens had become such that 
many farms remained uncultivated, and many were 
deserted; one quarter of the soil was absolutely ly- 


ing waste; and in some provinces one-half was in 
heath. 


Then again comes state ownership of railways. 
Already this exists to a large éxtent on the Conti- 
nent, Already we hav had here a few years ago 
loud advocacy of it. And now the ery which was 
raised by sundry politicians and publicists is taken 
up afresh by the Democratic Federation, which 
proposes “state-appropriation of railways, with or 
without compensation.” Evidently pressure from 
above joined by pressure from below is likely to 
effect this change, dictated by the policy everywhere 
spreading, and with it must come many attendant 
changes. For railway proprietors, at first owners 
and workers of railways only, hav been allowed to 
become masters of numerous businesses directly or 
indirectly connected with railways, and these will 
hav to be purchased by government when the rail- 
ways are purchased. Already exclusiv carrier of 
letters, exclusiv transmitter of telegrams, and on the 
way to become exclusiy carrier of parcels, the state 


“But the governing agency would be a master 
which he and others made and kept constantly in 
check, and one whicn therefore would not control 
him or others more than was needful for the benefit 
of each and all.” 

To which reply the first rejoinder is that, even if” 
so, each member of the community as an individual 
would be a slave to the community as a whole. Such 
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a relation has habitually existed in militant communi- | for them, is that by due skill an ill-working human- | fore proceed to supply that deficiency. State Social- 
ties, even under guasi-popular forms of government. | ity may be framed into well-working institutions. It! ism, economic basis, ete., are Mr. Langerfeld’s weap- 
In ancient Greece the accepted principle was that|is a delusion. - The defectiv natures of citizens will, ons, and he wields them with more or less effect. His- 


the citizen belonged neither to himself nor to his 
family, but belonged to his city—the city being with 
the Greek equivalent to the community. And this 
doctrin, proper to a state of constant warfare, is a 
doctrin which Socialism unawares reintroduces into 
a state intended to be purely industrial. The ser- 
vices of each will belong to the aggregate of all; and 
for these services such returns will be given as the 
authorities think proper. So that evenif the admin- 
istration is of the beneficent kind intended to be se- 
cured, slavery, however mild, must be the outcome of 
the arrangement. 

A second rejoinder is that the administration will 
presently become not of the intended kind, and that 
the slavery will not be mild. The Socialist specula- 
tion is vitiated by an assumption like that which viti- 
ates the speculations of the “practical” politician. 
It is assumed that officialism will work as it is in- 
tended to work, which it never does. The machinery 
of Communism, like existing social machinery, has to 
be framed out of existing human nature; and the 
defects of existing human nature will generate in 
the one the same evils as in the other. The love of 
power, the selfisiiness, the injustice, the untruthful- 
ness, which often in comparativly short times bring 
private organizations to disaster, will inevitably, 
where their effects accumulate from generation to 
generation, work evils far greater and Jess remedia- 
ble; since vast ar:.i complex and possessed of all the 
resources, the aiiinistrativ organization once devel- 
oped and consolidated must become irresistible. 
And if there needs proof that the periodic exercise 
of electoral power would fail to prevent this, it suf- 
fices to instance the French government, which, 
purely popular in origin, and subject from time to 
time to popular judgment, nevertheless tramples on 
the freedom of citizens to an extent which the English 
delegates to the late Trades-Union Congress say “is 
a disgrace to, and an anomaly in, a republican nation.” 

The final result would be a revival of despotism. 
A disciplined army of civil officials, like an army of 
military officials, givs supreme power to its head—a 
power which has often led to usurpation, as in me- 
dieval Europe and still more in Japan—nay, has thus 
so led among our neighbors within our own times. 
The recent confessions of M. de Maupas hav shown 
how readily a constitutional head, elected and trusted 
by the whole people, may, with the aid of a few un- 
scrupulous confederates, paralyze the representatiy 
body and make himself autocrat. That those who 
rose to power in a socialistic organization would not 
scruple to carry out their aims at all costs, we hav 
good reason for concluding. When we find that 
shareholders, who, sometimes gaining, but often los- 
ing, hav made that railway system by which national 
prosperity has been so greatly increased, are spoken 
of by th.: council of the Democratic Federation as 
having “laid hands” on the means of communica- 
tion, we may infer that those who directed a social- 
istic administration might interpret with extreme 
perversity the claims of individuals and classes under 
their control. And when, further, we find members 
of this same council urging that the state should 
take possession of the railways, “with or without 
compensation,” we may suspect that the heads of the 
ideal society desired would be but little deterred by 
considerations of equity from pursuing whatever 
policy they thought needful—a policy which would 
always be one identified with their own supremacy. 


show themselvs in the bad acting of whatever social 
structure they are arranged into. There is no po- 
litical alchemy by which you can get golden conduct 
out of leaden instincts. 


A WESTERN CRITICISM. 
From the Chicago Inter- Ocean. 

Herbert Spencer has an article in the current 
(April) Popular Science Monthly, in which he defines 
“The Coming Slavery” to be Socialism. He thinks 
most of the poor are undeserving, that the poor-rates 
in England tend chiefly to breed paupers, and that 
it is a very serious interference with sound social 
laws not to let the starving starve. It would be well 
for Herbert Spencer to call to mind the fact that a 
few years ago his friend Prof. Youmans made a par- 
tial tour of the United States, on purpose to pass 
around the hat for the collection of a fund to relieve 
Herbert Spencer from a condition of impecuniosity, 
which was represented to be unfavorable both to his 
personal comfort, and to the publication of certain 
portions of his work which were not selling for 
enough to pay the cost of publication. We believe 
the mission resulted in the presentation to Mr. 
Spencer of a voluntary offering of $5,000. In this 
connection it may be remarked as.a coincidence that 
the other great apostle of the “ let-the-beggars-alone- 
and-the-devil-take-the-hindmost” theory, Mr. Cob- 
den, had a collection taken up in his behalf of £80, 
000, to lift him out of bankruptcy. Also that Prof. 
Sumner, who has just issued a book to prove that 
the social classes owe nothing to each other but in- 
difference, is currently believed to participate in the 
exemption of Yale College from state and city taxes 
in a manner to make him the recipient in some 
degree of the forced contributions of all the people 
of the state. We do not intimate that either of 
these contributions in the nature of parochial relief 
to the impecunious is or was wrong. It is in ques- 
tionable taste, however, for a charity scholar, in his 
graduating oration, to denounce charity scholarships. 

Indeed, so many are the ways in which society 
endeavors to help the unfortunates, however imper- 
tectly it may succeed in doing real good, that there 
are few who hav not during considerable periods of 
their lives derived their sustenance from others. 
Gentlemen who, like Cobden, Spencer, and Sumner, 
hold that such an act is admissible only on the part 
of infants, should not grasp the teat so firmly when 
it is extended to them by society, which in this case 
deserves at least the respect due to a generous step- 
mother. 


To Our READERS AND BOOKBUYERS: If you ex- 
perience any difficulty in obtaining Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER or any of our own or other Freethought 
works through any dealer, we shall feel greatly obliged 
if you will order direct from this office. We are 


earful that many dealers do not take the pains they 


should to supply Liberal works—sometimes, even, 
wrongly reporting them out of print—thereby depriv- 
ing the inquiring publix of heterodox books, and pre- 
venting us from making needed sales. 


The Liberal Club. 
At the 335th meeting of the Manhattan Liberal 


It would need but a war with an adjacent society, or | Club a fine large audience gathered to listen to Mr. 
some internal discontent demanding forcible sup-| Andrews’s criticism of Herbert Spencer’s article, 
pression, to at once transform a socialistic adminis-| ‘The Coming Slavery.” The principal part of that 
tration into a grinding tyranny like that of ancient] article will be found in Tue Trora Sexxer this week. 
Peru; under which the mass of the people, controled | Mr. Wakeman was in the chair. Mr. Shook came in 
by grades of officials, and leading lives that were in-|a little late, and sat on a campstool beside Dr. Lam- 
spected out-of-doors and in-doors, labored for the| bert, his face beaming with that effulgence which 
support of the organization which regulated them, | shows itself on the countenance of him who is in- 


and were left with but a bare subsistence for them- 
selvs. And then would be completely revived, under 
a different form, that regime of status—that system 
of compulsory co-operation, the decaying tradition of 
which is represented by the old Toryism, and to- 
ward which the new Toryism is carrying us back. 
“But we shall be on our guard against all that— 
we shall take precautions to ward off such disasters,” 
will doubtless say the enthusiasts. Be they “ prac- 
tical” politicians with their new regulativ measures, 
or Communists with their schemes for reorganizing 
labor, the answer is ever the same: “It is true that 
plans of kindred nature hav, from unforeseen causes 
and adverse accidents, or the misdeeds of those con- 
cerned, been brought to failure; but this time we 
shall profit by past experiences and succeed.” There 
seems no getting people to accept the truth, which, 
nevertheless, is conspicuous enough, that the welfare 
of a society and the justice of its arrangements are 
at bottom dependent on the characters of its mem- 
bers; and that improvement in neither can take 
place without that improvement in character which 
results from carrying on peaceful industry under the 
restraints imposed by an orderly social life. The 


belief, not only of the Socialists but also of those so- 
called Liberals who are diligently preparing the way 


wardly satisfied with himself and has a proper appre- 
ciation of his own merits. Mr. Andrews was applauded 
when he took the platform. The secretary had fur- 
nished him with a tall and glittering brass lamp to 
read by, the brightness of which evoked favorable 
criticism. Mr. Andrewe’s lecture is regarded as a 
very thorough answer to the objections to state 
Socialism raised by Mr. Spencer. As it is to be pub- 
lished in Tue Trurm Serxer, it is unnecessary to say 
more of it here except to remark that this was one 
of the speaker’s most lucid occasions. Once in a 
while, to be sure, a word that exhausted the capacities 
of the alphabet would slip out and twist the point 
off the stenographer’s pencil, but these occasions 
were so rare as to hardly warrant even this brief and 
inadequate allusion to them. Mr. Andrews is capa- 
ble of meeting Mr. Spencer on his own ground, and 
can bring to a discussion of any subject in philosophy 
a degree of learning and an amount of thought in 
no wise inferior to that of the distinguished English 
philosopher himself. 

Mr. Langerfeld was the first to venture upon the 
platform after the speaker of the evening had left it. 
He spoke in a very uncomplimentary way of the 
lecture, and claimed that it had not cleared the mat- 
ter up as should hav been done. He would there- 
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theory is that if property were held in common there 
would be no stealing, because the inċentiv to steal 
would be absent. 

Mr. Palmer said that the article by Herbert Spen- 
cer in the Popular Science Monthly was a disappoint- 
ment to his friends. It was not what they expected 
from so eminent a writer. One of Mr. Spencer’s 
best friends in this country had so expressed himself 
to Mr. Palmer. ` The speaker believed that the suf- 
fering of the poorer classes was the fault of the pres- 
ent system, which system we had it in our power to- 
ameliorate. Mr. Andrews’s lecture had been a thor- ` 
ough and remarkable reply to the misrepresenta- 
tions of Herbert Spencer. eet 

Mr. Cohen held that our present political system 
was wrong and that our legisiators had no reason to 
wish it righted, because it was a source of profit to 
them, and the more mischief the people did the bet- 
ter for the legislators. But he believed in compelling 
people to do right if they did not show a dispo- 
sition to do so without legislativ encouragement. 
Our Congressmen were not fit to associate with de- 
cent people. 

Professor Vaughan, of Virginia, mounted the plat- 
form with the declaration that he had something “to 
say. He had spent his life laboring in the interests 
of Communisn, and, impliedly, of Freelove. Other- 
wise honors would hav been showered upon him, and 
there was hardly a position which wealth and the 
gratitude of a great public would not hav bestowed 
upon him. Asit was, he was poorer than Job’s tur- 
key and had to scratch with all his might to get 
enough 'o eat. If he were to answer to the law for 
all the offenses he had committed against it, a term 
of 976 years and 9 months would be necessary, be- 
sides a fine of several million dollars. 

Dr. Lambert ‘began by saying that one speaker 
had asked why we did not build post-offices and 
other public structures. He would reply, Because 
we do not get the contract. He had no objection to 
associating with Congressmen or other public offi- 
cials. If we could not love them for their personal 
attractions we should respect them for the position 
to which they had been raised by the people. A 
great cause of misery was to be found, Dr. Lambert 
thought, in the manufacture and sale of liquor and 
tobacco. While these industries engaged half our 
labor and money we need not expect anything better 
than the evils we now enjoy. 

Mr. Andrews, in his closing speech, said that 
almost nothing had been said which required special 
comment. He therefore proceeded to a further elab- 
oration of his objections to Mr. Spencer’s article un- 
der criticism. His remarks were, if possible, more 
direct and interesting than what he had previously 
said. When the lecture appears in print it must be 
apparent to all that these were among the most- 
timely and important utterances of the day. 

Professor Rawson will speak at the next meeting 
on questions relating to Biblical research. 


E. B Thompson and Dr. W. Byrd Powell. 


I notice in Tus Trura Srexer of April 5th that 
Mr. C. B. Thompson, of St. Catherines, is making 
inquiry as to the labors of Dr. Wm. Byrd Powell in 
the department of temperaments and the result there- 
of. If you can spare a little space in Tas Trura 
Serxer I think I can giv Mr. Thompson the desired 
information. I shall not undertake to giv ‘exact 
dates in many matters, as it would require more time 
than I can spare at this moment. 

The great work of Dr. Powell’s life was unfortu- 
nately destroyed by fire. It was in manuscript, and 
was nearly ready for publication when he was stricken 
with paralysis. His negro servant, in his haste to 
build a fire for making some preparations for the 
treatment of the patient, gathered up these manu- 
scripts and consigned them to the flames! After 
recovering from this first attack, the doctor prepared 
a small work of two hundred and forty-six pages, 
octavo, entitled “The Natural History of the Human 
Temperaments, and their Laws in Relation to Mar- 
riage.” This book was published by H. W. Derby 
& Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and bears the date of 1856. 
Although a valuable work in many respects, I was 
informed by the late Dr. Robert. S. Newton, who 
had an opportunity of looking over the manuscripts 
of the larger work, that it was quite inferior to that. 
The paralytic stroke left Dr. Powell in a condition to 
do little laborious literary work. In 1863 the New 
American Cyclopedia was issued by the Appletons, 
and that contained a valuable contribution from Dr, 
Powell on the temperaments. The later issues of the 
American Cyclopedia for some reason contained 
nothing in regard to Dr. Powell’s discoveries. Most 
of the ecutributors to this work of the Appletons, I 
notice, are strongly old school. Dr. Powell was a 
new school man, and was identified with the eclectic 
medical movement in this country. It may he, there- 
fore, that he was ruled out by old school bigotry. In 
the transactions of the Eclectic Medical Society of 
the City of New York for 1870, a large volume of 
some eight hundred and sixty-four pages, there is an 
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interesting essay by W..Byrd Powell, M.D., on Mar- 
riage and its relation to Physiological Law, in which 
he treats quite extensivly of the temperaments. 
The late Prof. Robert S. Newton was not only a 
warm personal friend of Dr. Powell, but was a 
thorough believer in his original views regarding the 
temperaments. And every winter, from the time of 
the establishment of the New York Eclectic Medical 
College up to the death of Prof. Newton, some three 
years ago, the pupils of that institution were in- 
structed in the science of temperament in accordance 
with the views advocated by Dr. Powell. In 1869-70 
-I made a revision of my “ Medical Common Sense,” 
which I entitled “Plain Home Talk, Embracing Medi- 
cal Common Sense,” and in this revision of my work 
I adopted Dr. Byrd Powell’s classification and views 
of the temperaments, and devoted about thirty pages 
to the consideration of the subject. As this work 
has already sold to the extent of some two or three 
hundred thousand copies in this country, England, 
Germany, and far-off Australia, there are many 
people scattered throughout the world who hav been 
made more or less conversant with Dr. Powell’s 
views. In the fall of 1880, when the first convention 
of the Institute of Heredity was held in this city, Dr. 
E. V. Wright, of Boston, gave an interesting address 
upon the importance of observing the laws of tem- 
peramental adaptation in marriage, and based the 
rules which he gave upon the discoveries of Dr. 
Powell. For the last three winters there hav been 
held in this city parlor meetings of the patrons and 
members of the Institute of Heredity, and the sub- 
_ ject of the temperaments was presented during the 
first winter that these meetings were held, and at the 
next meeting, to be held on the last Thursday even- 
ing in April, the views of Dr. Powell will be further 
presented, according to announcement, by one of the 
speakers. It will be seen, therefore, that the valuable 


discoveries of Dr. Powell hav not been lost to the 


world, but that they are steadily taking roct in vari- 

ous fields of inquiry, and may be expected to bear 

good fruit in due time. E. B. Foors, Sr., M.D. 
120 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
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Our London Letter. 


The enemies of liberty flattered themselvs that 
they had great cause for rejoicing when Charles 
Bradlaugh applied forthe stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, as they declared themselvs certain that his 
popularity was decidedly on.the wane, and the elec- 
tors.of Northampton must be tired out; but because 
they shut their eyes they thought it must be dark to 
others as well as themselvs. Great, however, was 
. their consternation when the champion of the rights 
of man was once more returned by an overwhelming 
majority, and his enemies were brought to shame. 

But though they could not prevent his re-election, 
they could prevent him from taking his seat, and this 
they of course did. Their victory was largely due to 
the weakness and vacillation of the present so-called 
government, for which there will come a day of 
reckoning at the next general election, in which the 
question of Freethought will be brought conspicu- 
ously forward. The system of persecution persevered 
in during the last few years has added some thou- 
sands of recruits to our ranks, and more are constantly: 
coming in. Though hard for the individual, it has 
done good for the cause. The imprisonment of those 
connected with the Freethinker has made a very con- 
siderable impression upon many to whom the word 
“ Atheist” was formerly scarcely known, and allusions 
hav from time to time been made in the daily papers 
to the matter, and the release of Mr. Foote was no- 
ticed by most of them. The so-called leaders of pub- 
lic thought find that Atheism, as it is termed, has as- 
sumed such proportions that it can no longer be 
justly ignored as a thing of no moment, and its rapid 
growth is becoming more alarming to the salaried 
apostles of Jesus. Many of them, shrewd enough to 
read the signs of the times, are carefully trimming 
their sails to the breeze and following as closely be- 
hind as they dare—educating their congregations, 
they call it—but the fact of the matter is that while they 
must pander to the prejudices of the older members 
of their flocks, they wish to retain the younger ones, 
so manage skilfully to sandwich a slice of Freethought 
between two of orthodoxy, so as to make the mental 
pabulum palatable to all their members. This cer- 
tainly shows worldly wisdom, but the least said about 
its honesty the better. Nowadays it is quiet re- 
freshing to find an old-fashioned divine who firmly 
believes in the beasts and elders, the new Jerusalem, 
the millennium, a heaven built of gold and precious 
stones, and hell fire, and who hurls so much damna- 
tion on unbelievers that his church smells quite strong 
of brimstone. The parson who a few days back re- 
fused to bury a man because the grave was dug so 
that his feet did not face the east, and would cause 
him some difficulty in rising properly at the day of 
resurrection, was far more honest and deserving of 
patronage than those who are willing to concede that 
the world was not made in six days, and the deluge 
was not universal, and that the miracles were not 
just as recorded, and hell fire is not quite so hot as it 
once was, and people are not bound tc stop in it long. 


ve 


molished his arguments in a few moments. 


perience any difficulty in obtaining Tur TRUTH 


Such men are not to be trusted, either by one party 
or the other, for if they saw an opportunity of making 
their salaries by lecturing on our side, they would 
very willingly do it. Last week I listened to adis- 
course given in one of our halls by an accredited 
agent of the Christian Evidence Society. He is reck- 
oned one of the ablest men amongst them, “a cham- 
pion for the truth.” Poor man! he endeavored to 
prove that the Bible miracles must be true, and such 
a string of illogical arguments and hopeless conclu- 
sions J never listened to. All he said could besummed 
up in a few words. If one miracle could be proved 
true, it must be taken for granted that all were equally 
so,and as the Jews still keep up the feast of the Pass- 
over, that is sufficient proof that the slaughter of the 
first-born among the Egyptians took place at the ex- 
odus. Consequently all Bible miracles are true, and 
if the miracles are true, so must the whole of the Bi- 
ble be. Two or three workingmen opposed and de- 
As it is 
so many years since I attended a church I had well- 
nigh forgotten what the parsons talked about, but 
after hearing a grand effort put forth by one of the 
champions of the faith I don’t think I hav lost much 
by my absence. If a grand effort, carefully prepared 
to convert intelligent thinkers, is composed of such 
poor materials, and amounts to nothing more than a 
house of cards, easily puffed down by the slightest 
breath, what must be the ordinary discourse deliv- 
ered Sunday by Sunday to the believers? J.D. 
London, March 27, 284. ~ 


To Our Reapers AND Booxsuvers: If you ex- 


SEEKER or any of our own or other Freethought 
works through any dealer, we shall feel greatly obliged 
if you will order direct from this office. We are 
earful that many dealers do not take the pains they 
should to supply Liberal works—sometimes, even, 
wrongly reporting them out of print—thereby depriv- 
ing the inquiring public of heterodox books, and pre- 


venting us from making needed sales. 
s —— 


To Correspondents. 
Lyman Surru.—The Iconoclast has suspended. 


Tus individual who sent us the Dominion Oddfellow, with the 
query, ‘True or false?” over the article on ‘Buddhism in 
Relation to Christianity,” is respectfully referred to THE TRUTH 
SEEKER of April 5th, page 216. 


D. B. Scorr, of Baker City, Oregon, has our thanks for a 
long list of trial subscribers and renewals. The circulation of 
papers is the best way in the world to spread Liberalism. We 
hope we may continue to deserve Mr. Scofield’s kindness; and 
also that all the “trials” will become permanent subscribers. 


W. A. D. Hume asks, “ If a man cannot be, philosophically 
speaking, a free agent, how can he be, philosophically speak- 
ing, a free thinker?” To which we would say that, philosoph- 
ically speaking, there is no such thing as a free thinker. All 
men must think as circumstances and their environment force 
them to; and their conclusions must be those which to them 
are supported by the strongest evidence, Innumerable things 
go to the making up of a man’s mind—education, hereditary 
influences, transient occurrences, etc., etc. ° Everything in the 
universe is governed by law. There are no “accidents,” and 
no “free agency.” 


D. R. Frurr.—Mr. Bennett had very good authority for giv- 
ing two hundred and fifteen years as the length of the sojourn 
of the children of Israel in Egypt. It is true that Exodus xii, 
40, says that “‘now the sojourning of the children of Israel, 
who dwelt in Canaan, was four hundred and thirty years,” but 
this does not support your Christian friend, for it does not 
state that all the “sojourning” was doneinEgypt. And other 
versions—the Vatican copy, the Alexandrian version, and the 
Samaritan—say the sojourning was done in Egypt and the land 
of Canaan. St. Paul says that the time from the making of 
the promis to Abraham to the giving of the law was four hun- 
dred and thirty years. From the making of the promis to 
the going down into Egypt of the seventy souls was two hun- 
dred and fifteen years, according to the generations given. 
Subtracting these two hundred and fifteen years from four hun- 
dred and thirty years leaves two hundred and fifteen years as 
the period the Jews stayed in Egypt. This is also in accord- 
ance with the dates assigned in the marginal notes by the Bi- 
ble compilers. God told Jacob to go down into Egypt, and 
said he would go with him. The account of this is given in 
Genesis xlvi, and the date assigned is 1706 s.c. After they 
got there the Egyptians oppressed them sorely, but the Jews 
stood it tili Moses was born, and then he headed a rebellion. 
God told them, through Moses, to borrow all the Egyptians’ 
jewelry—a command they obeyed with wonderful alacrity, and 
a scrupulous fidelity to details, adding, on their own hook, 
the old clothes of the Egyptians—and then get out of Egypt 
between two days. This the Jews did. The date of this con- 
fiscation and flight is assigned to 1491 B.c. Therefore the 
time they sojourned in Egypt can be stated with exactness, or 
else the Bible is untrue: 


Time Jacob went into Egypt 


: 1706 B.C. 
Time Moses and crowd left Egypt . 


1491 


Number of years they remained in Egypt 215 

Josephus, the Jewish historian, givs this period, and he is 
sustained at the present day by the best biblical scholars. Of 
course all these dates are taken from the Bible itself, and are 
true if it is true, and false if it is false. If the Jews went into 
Egypt at all, they “ sojourned ” this length of time, 


Literature. 
Mrs. JosepHins R. Cannes has begun the publication of a 
little four-page monthly devoted to the theosophical philoso- 


phy. Its name is The Occult Word, published at 40 Ambrose 
street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Or Putnam’s ‘Problem of The Universe,” A. E. Giles, the 
distinguished Spiritualist philosopher says: “I do not re- 
member to hav seen a better presentation of the Materialist 
position. It is valuable both to those who agree and those 
who disagree with the author.” Says the famous octogenarian 
LaRoy Sunderland, “The solution is sweet and good—good 


for humanity and inspiring to the soul.” 


Canon Cunrrets’s article on ‘Christian Agnosticism,” which 
will appear in the Popwar Science Monthly for May, is a reply 
to Herbert Spencer’s recent paper on “Religious Retrospect 


and Prospect.” Though declining to regard the “Great Un- 


known” as simply an Everlasting Force, he givs Mr. Spencer 
credit for pruning away many excrescences from the idea of 
God, and maintains that the attitude of the early Christian 
fathers differed little from what is now know as Agnosticism— 
a position he will hav much difficulty in holding. i 


Mr. Reussvre’s pamphlet on the “False Claims of the 
Church” has gone around the world, and meets everywhero a 
hearty reception from Frecthinkers, In Wanganui, New 
Zealand, is published a very able Freethought Review, in the 
last number of which we find this appreciativ notice: ‘ Lec- 
tures, brilliant, logical, and convincing, ure delivered from time 
to time in the interest of Freethought, but the address under 
notice surpasses all we remember having seen, in its statistical 
range and the comprehensivness with which it notices the 
salient features of Christianity. The address abounds in facts, 
figures, suggestions, and deductions, and is an excellent sum- 
mary of the arguments against the Christian system. : 
For all purposes of ordinary controversy on the subject of 
Freethought and Christianity, ‘False Claims’ is a perfect 
armory of weapons of attack.” 


Ix noticing some of its exchanges, the Sociologist, published 
monthly by A. Chavannes & Co., Adair Creek, E. Tenn., says 
of us: ‘Tun Trurn SEEKER is an iconoclastic journal. The 
sworn foe of superstition and error in all its forms, its motto 
might appropriately be, War, war to the knife, and the knife 
to the hilt, for it nover lets n chance go by to hit superstition 
a resounding blow. It is a first-class exponent of what we call 
fighting Liberalism. It was founded several years ago by D. 
M. Bennett. First a small monthly in a little town in Ilinois, 
it has flourished till now it is the largest Liberal weekly in the 
country. D, M. Bennett has been one of the most maligned 
men in the United States. Not only has he been abused and 
reviled, but he was condemmed to thirteen months’ imprison- 
ment in the Albany Penitentiary for selling a book entitled 
‘Cupid’s Yokes.’ A man of pure life and kind heart, his posi- 
tion as the editor and founder of Tun Truta Sexxur marked 
him as the victim for the bate of men who liv by preying 
upon the foibles of humanity. But if those men conld im- 
prison they could not conquer, and the number of men who 
recognize Mr. Bennett’s trug worth is steadily on the increase, 
His untimely death, partly brought about by the sufferings he 
endured in prison, has not checked the usefulness of his paper, 
Under the direction of Mr. E. M. Macdonald, it still flourishes. 
Besides numerous articles of a polemic character, it contains a 
serial story by 8. P. Putnam, a department for children. 
‘Notes,’ ‘News,’ ‘Gems of Thought,’ ‘Odds and Iinds,’ and 
numerous letters from correspondents. Besides Tur ‘Tauris 
SELKER, the firm publishes iso Liberal books, one of the best 
specimens of which is their last publication, the Prova Sexs 
ANNUAL AND FREETHINKENS' ALMANAC, a perfect gom, both in 
contents and finish, and which we would recommend to bo 
sent for by those who are not yet acquainted with Tan Truru 
SEEKER publications.” 


Tue Catholic Chronicle has the merit of being straightforward 
in its arrogant assumption of divine right for the church, ag 
can be seen from the following remurks concerning Mr, Brad- 
laugh: 


“Bradlaugh is un Atheist, an avowed outspoken speerer at 
Christianity, at God. For him there is no God, no Christ, no 
Christianity, no church, no minister of religion, no priest, 
He avows all this nonbelicf, declares it to the world, not 
merely as his own sentiments, but as a protest to the world 
against religion, against the world’s ‘snperstition.’ ‘here may 
be other Atheists in the English Parliament, but he is the 
Atheist, He and his friends, the Enulish Radicals, do not de- 
sire his entry to Parliament for his own sake us much as for 
the sake of Atheism. His clection by a majority of the voters 
of Northampton is taken as a victory for Alheism, and his ad- 
mission to the House of Commons will be the triumph of 
Atheism. Jt may be said that the will of the people who sent 
Bradlaugh to Parliament should be obeyed by the Houso of 
Commons, that they are the best judges of the kind of men 
they want there. We say, no; the people of Northampton hay 
not the right to send an avowed Atheist to Parliament, and 
if they send one the House of Commons hay the right to keep 
him from taking a seat. In writing on this subject some 
months ago, we stated that though England is not a Catholic 
country, it is a Christian country, ‘The ann of Bradlaugh and 
his friends is to wrench England from Christianity, to make 
it, in its legislature and its Jaws at all events, similar to the 
countries of Continental Europe, from the legislatures and the 
laws of which God has been banished. The English people 
do not want to see Atheism triumphant in their laws and their 
legislature. To an Atheist this may sound like bigotry, but 
we cannot see how it can sound like bigotry to a Catholic.” 


Of course these remarks apply to our country as well as 
to England. It is therefore well to know the course the Cath- 
olic church will pursue when she gets the upper hand in any 
legislativ body in the United States. 


ne -= 
Onx of the best ways to help along the cause of 
Freethought is to circulate Tux Trura Szexer, 


| Trial subscriptions of three months for 50 cents. 
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A Lreethought Romange. 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cuartrr XXV. 
FATHER AND SON. 


Harry went directly to the tent of his father. He 
hadn't the slightest idea what to do; only there was 
in him a tumultuous determination to get those pris- 
oners free. 

The general greeted his son with cold kindliness. 
Intellectually these two were much alike. They had 
many sympathies of thought and feeling, only the 
father was hard as adamant, while the son had much 
softness and sweetness of disposition, and this indeed 
was the source of his dereliction. His character was 
not of the stern and indomitable sort. He dreamed 
of the ideal, while he could not contend for it against 
difficulties. He was prone to grasp the lesser good 
because so easily acquired. He rejoiced in the beau- 
tiful, but he desired its possession without much ef- 
fort on his own part. Mightily impulsive, he was not 
enduring in his purpose. He never meant to desert 
Amy. Only by degrees did his passion and zeal 
melt away. By the careful manipulation of his father 
manifold combinations and interests were induced 
by which he was kept from executing whatever de- 
sire he might have. The father was too wise to 
directly oppose his son, or in any way arouse the tre- 
mendous impulses that lay dormant in his nature, 
and let Amy and her child alone for the time being. 
So the years sped by, and Harry was fighting side by 
side with his father, and with a sad sincerity, too; for 
the great wave of Southern feeling possessed him, as 
it possessed so many an ardent mind, with irresisti- 
ble compulsion. 

“You should not have done this, father,” said 
Harry; “let these men escape.” 

“I see no reason for that. They are spies.” 

“ Possibly, but they ran this risk to save my child.” 

“Your child? Grantit. But your child was in 
my hands, and therefore perfectly safe.” 

“Tt may be, but you had no right to take it as you 
did.” 

“ I simply obeyed the law. I wanted my property. 
You might have done with the child as you would so 
long as you kept her.” 

“I would not have kept her. She belongs to: her 
mother.” 

“I won’t dispute with you, since the child is gone. 
I suppose the mother has her.” 

“I hope so, but it is uncertain.” 

“We won't quarrel about that, but these men must 
suffer the penalty.” . 

“T protest against it.” 

“That will do no good.” 

“I beg of you to grant to me this one favor.” 

“Impossible.” 

“I command you to do it,” said Harry, with flash- 
ing eyes. 

“ On what compulsion?” said Bolton, with a mock- 
ing smile. 

“ It is murder! itismurder!” cried Harry. 
do it from vengeance.” 

“I have a right to do it, and I will do it. 
is law.” 

“ I had rather die than that these men perish.” 

“That’s a mere feeling. In a few days you will 
be all over it.” 

“You mistake, 
What shall I do?” 

“Simply mind your business,” said the father, with 
a cruel sneer. “This is my affair. Order the troops 
to fall in.” 

“ Never! 
I live.” 

“Help yourself if you can. Officer of the day!” Bol- 
ton arose, as if the matter was entirely at an end. 

“Stay!” cried Harry. “I have yielded many times 
to your will, but now I will not. It is life or death.” 
Harry cocked his pistol, deliberately raised it, pointed 
it at his own temple and met his father’s fierce look 
unflinchingly. “One step, and this ball speeds to 
my brain. Callout, and you will see me dead at your 
feet. Order the release of those men.” 

If the pistol had been pointed at his own head 
Bolton would not have been moved a bit; but he 
knew instantly that Harry meant what he said, and 
that if he stirred the fatal shot would speed. 

Harry was, after all, the very idol of his father’s 
heart, the thing he thought most of in life. The love 
of the father was entirely selfish, but it was love 
nevertheless, and the mightiest passion in his being. 
He trembled. For the time being, the son had the 
mastery. 

“Quick! send it out,” eried Harry imperiously. 

Almost mechanically the father obeyed. He sum- 
moned an orderly and dispatched it to the officer of 
the day. 

Harry was still standing like a marble statue, every 
nerve strained, and his soul gleaming from his eyes 


“You 


My word 


I am weak, but I am not evil. 


This murder shall not be committed if 


feeling permeated by a triumphant will. It was like 
the focus of a magnetic battery, and for a while Bol- 
ton was utterly helpless. 

Harry knew that the order would be worthless un- 
less he could gain a little time, five or ten minutes, 
for the flight of the prisoners. Every particle of his 
being was concentrated to this supreme effort. . He 
kept the pistol pointed steadily at his head, and his 
eyes fixed with unerring flame upon his father’s. For 
ten minutes each remained in this awful silence, and 
then Harry dropped like a stone. Instantly the father 
rushed to the door, summoned an officer, counter- 
manded the release, and ordered an instant search 
for the fugitives. The camp wasin an uproar. Every 
nook was examiued, but nothing could be found of 
the escaped prisoners. They seemed to have van- 
ished into the bosom of the earth. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MASKS AND FACES. 


An old man and an old woman sat smoking and 
dreaming, apparently, before one of those half mud 
shanties in which the poor whites were wont to exist. 
Evidently they got a very spare living from the little 
lot of land which they cultivated. A few straggling 
hills of corn seemed to be about all there was. A 
melancholy-looking cow roamed sedately about the 
premises. A hen or two fluttered here and there, 
and a mule that seemed to be all bones and hind feet 
made out to get some sort of sustenance from a 
dreary mass of hay and stubble. 

The troops dashed up to the very door and inquired 
if they had seen anything of the fugitives. Invariably 
they opened their sleepy eyes, puffed forth a column 
of smoke, and answered, 

“ Nothing this way.” 

Dinner time approached, and the old woman, oc- 
casionally assisted by the old man, proceeded to get 
the meal, which consisted of, as usual, hog and hom- 
iny. 

Every now and then afresh squad of soldiers would 
wheel up with volleys of questions, and then thunder 
off again, while the unsophisticated octogenarians 
placidly followed them with their quiet eyes, as if 
they had mighty little interest in all this havoc of 
war. 

Very sedately and deliberately they ate their hum- 
ble meal. They seemed to enjoy it hugely, and 
smacked their lips with more than usual vigor, and 
then took their place before the door in the sunshine, 
and puffed the fragrant smoke, and spoke a word or 
two at intervals of half an hour or so. 

“T guess they are gone,” said the old man. 

“T guess so too,” said the old woman. 

“ They've had quite a hunt.” 

“Tt looks like it.” - 

“T don’t believe they caught ’em.” 

“Nor I.” 

“Im pretty sure of it, 
vigorously. 

“I kaow it,” said the old woman heartily, and 
there was a burst of subdued laughter from one and 
the other, while their eyes twinkled merrily. 

“I must have a rest,” broke in the old woman, and 
she flung off her gray locks, and behold! the face of 
Cupples came smiling to the surface. 

“So far all’s well,” said. the old man as he shook 
himself and straightened out, and exposed the stal- 
wart form of Jones. 

“Not hung yet, but it’s a mighty close scratch 
still. How Columbus did bundle us into these 
clothes, and set us down here like a couple of dolls 
ready made for the occasion! It was a stroke of 
genius.” 

“I wonder how it all came about.” 

“I don’t know. Harry must have done something 
sharp. The way we was hustled out of that guard- 
house made my head swim.” 

“We must shift for ourselves now.” 

“That we can do, but we must keep the farce up. 
We are in a net-work of danger, and the slightest 
mistake will snap our heads off.” 


” 


remarked the old man 


For a couple of weeks Cupples and the sergeant- 


munched and dozed, milked the cow, circumvented 
the heels of the mule, made believe cultivate the 
straggling corn, lived on hog and hominy, and kept 
up between themselves a very subdued sort of con- 
versation, as they were constantly afraid that some- 
body might overhear. 

“The camp is moved,” said the sergeant one 
bright morning, “and I guess we'll start. Harness 
up a mule, if you can do so without breaking your 
neck. 

“Hold on to his heels while I tackle his head,” 
said Cupples. “That'll be the safest way.” 

By their united efforts the mule was finally har- 
nessed into the dilapidated cart. He had a very for- 
lorn yet fierce appearance. There was vengeance in 
his eye, though his heels were apparently submissive. 

“We'll take along what corn we have for market, 
and the old cow. She may serve us a good turn. As 
for the hens, I ate the last one this morning, and I 
never felt so old in my life. My stomach must cover 
centuries,” said the sergeant. 


the nicest old women imaginable. He seemed to 
take to the character with a natural grace and dig- 
nity. The sergeant performed his role with admira-, 
ble effect. He seemed to have sprung from the very 
soil, like the scarred and crooked oak. As for the 
mule, he placidly pursued his way, with an occasional 
jerk that almost upset the rickety vehicle that bore 
allthe earthly goods of the quaint pilgrims. The cow 
brought up the rear, with a vivid remembrance of 
the lean kine. Almost every bone in her body 
seemed to be on exhibition, is if some kind of a Bar- 
num had the management of her picturesque skele- 
ton. Slowly they traversed the winding and rugged 
roads. It was a resplendent day. Never did the 
wind blow so sweetly and softly. The great trees 


towered gloriously in the sunlight, and appeared like 


gorgeously decorated sentinels of the palaces of the 
sky that to the imagination opened on every side. 
The fields were almost dancing, and the meadows. 
stole away with verdant splendor to where the glit- 
tering stream went bounding on, or glassed itself in 
delicious nooks and corners. Nature was in fine 
spirits, and flashed forth in multitudinous smiles and 
glances. Even the mule seemed to step a little more 
daintily than usual, and his kick had a gentle fervor 
born of the sunny atmosphere. The cow also gave 
more vivid tokens of being able to furnish on de- 
mand a first-class porterhouse steak. 

“ Here’s a good place for dinner,” said the sergeant, 
as their little pageantry rolled up alongside a huge 
boulder and the mule seemed disposed after an ener- 
getic flourish of his heels to take a noonday nap. _ 

“Let's try it then,” said Cupples. “F have no 
fears of my appetite if the rations hold out.” 

“ Anything will do—even the mule’s hind leg. I 
could digest one of his heartiest kicks.” 

They all ate together, and seemed to make a very 
happy family in the noonday glory. 

“ Richard’s himself again,” said Cupples, after a 
hearty meal -of corn-cakes and a bit of bacon. “I 
could conquer worlds now.” 

“ Keep your courage up, for I think we'll need it,” 
said the sergeant. Almost immediately the long 
arches of the forest thundered with the tramp of 
cavalry, and soon our little company was surrounded 
by about fifty soldiers. 

“What have you here?” said the officer in com- 
mand. à 

“ There’s a cow, and a mule, and some corn. We 
want to find a market for them,” said the sergeant. 

“You may go farther and fare worse,” said the 
officer. “Fall in and we'll take your stuff. When 
we arrive at headquarters you shall be paid.” 

There was no help for it but to join forces and 
march again into the enemy's camp. 

About the middle of the afternoon they halted, and 
preparations were made for a night’s sojourn. 

“ Here’s a tumble-down shanty. Let the old man 
and woman go in there: It’s the best we can do for 
the fair sex,” said the officer. 

“ Fair sex,” said Cupples laughing, ashe rolled into 
his airy quarters, for the shanty was in such a ruin- 
ous condition that it seemed to be about half out 
doors. “It’s the first time my beauty ever did me a 
favor. I didn’t know I was so handsome. Hurrah 
for the old woman !” l 

“ Somethin’s up,” said the sergeant, as they cosily 
snugged together and prepared for their night’s 
sleep. “This fellow has some dispatches. If we- 
could get them we’d know something of the plans of 
the enemy.” 

“Have I got to risk my neck again?” said Cup- 
ples. “TI think we play this game for too high stakes 
altogether.” 

“Never mind. We've made up the pot, and must 
win or lose. Til have those papers, and I’ll find out 
what's going on, and somehow I'll get back into our 


lines. Farther than that I know not. Let’s go to 
sleep.” 

“That's my trump card,” said Cupples. “T'I play 
it.” 


In five minutes they were sound asleep, as likewise 
was the rest of the company, save the sentinels. 

Again the brilliant morning came, flooded with 
music, gemmed with bright-winged birds and dews 
and flowers. 

“If anything happens, meet me right here, Cupples,” 
said the sergeant. “ When I get those dispatches 
we must run for it.” 

“ You'll find me here, or else nowhere,” said Cup- 
ples valiantly. : 

The day’s march was taken up. They were a jolly 
company on the whole, and made the forest ring with 
merry songs and laughter. 

“ We needn’t hurry, men,” said the captain. ,“ We 
shall get to camp by noon. If that cow bears us 
company she will make a good square meal.” 

“You'll be sure and introduce us to the general,” 
said Jones. “I want to get my money right off.” 

“Bolton will do the fair thing,” said the officers. 
“ He pays good. prices, or, at least, promises to pay, 
and that’s just as good nowadays.” 

The sergeant and Cupples winced tremendously, 
but all to themselves, when they heard the general's 


Quite a procession they made as they started forth|name. Would they have to face him again ? 


like the glitter of a snake’s. It was a wonderful fas- 
on their adventurous tour. Cupples made one of! “Not much,” said the sergeant to himself. 


cination, the fascination of intense and overpowering “Now 
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for a bold stroke, a dash for liberty, and perhaps the 
ceptare of some important secret. I'll have it, or I'll 
ie. : 

Warily he watched his chances. None seemed to 
` appear. They were marching through a dense for- 
est, and among rugged hills. There were chances to 
escape, but no opportunity to secure the papers which 
the officer carefully guarded in his own breast. 
`. Passing along, they came to a wildly magnificent spot. 

There was a natural bridge of rock over a rushing 
stream of waters. The waters went whirling and 
seething and hissing along with the strength of a 
stormy sea. The immense volume a few yards from 
the bridge plunged into an awful chasm. It was a 
glorious sight to behold the swift battalions of white- 
crested billows throng to the dazzling edge, and asif 
with the sound of a trumpet plunge headlong for- 
ward. The whole company paused to look st the 
enchanting scene—a picture of surpassing loveliness 

-and sublimity. It seemed like some giant’s mighty 
cave, who ‘was holding some fair maiden in his 
gloomy hold, and the restless and plumed waves were 
leaping to her rescue. Suddenly, with a quick jump 
and herculean grasp, Jones had the body of the offi- 
cer in his iron embrace, and went headlong over the 
parapet of rocks into the resoundiug flood. The rest 
gazed horror-stricken on the glancing bodies, as in 
fearful struggle they swept over the edge of the cat- 
aract, and then there was a general rush alongside the 
stream to see where the mangled bodies might re- 
appear. Instantly Cupples dashed back into the 
depths of the forest, and hastened in the direction of 
last night’s encampment. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Science. 


Reasons for Thinking that Life Began at the 
Poles. 


As every one knows, the earth is flattened at the 

_ poles and bulged at the equator, as it should be if 
it was once a revolving liquid globe. This givs to 
the polar sides an increased area of radiating surface, 
and to this extent an increased loss of heat. Thus 
it is evident that the earth is, and always has been, 
radiating more heat into space polewise than any 
other one way, and this, to a limited extent, has kept 
the polar regions in advance of the equatorial in the 
process of cooling. 

Another effect of the same cause and bearing in 
the same direction is this: The equatorial diameter 
of the earth is about twenty-six miles longer than 
its diameter polewise. This condition also favors the 
‘advanced cooling of the polar regions. First, the 
earth is so much thinner polewise than equatorially, 
and consequently there is less mass per square foot 
to be cooled by polewise radiation than by equato- 
rial; or, secondly, this difference of diameters is 
equivalent to having had a layer around the earth of 
molten matter to be cooled thirteen miles in thick- 
ness at the equator, and tapering off to nothing 
somewhere north of the Tropic of Cancer and south 
of the Tropic of Capricorn in excess of the molten 
matter to be cooled by polewise radiation, and this 
would hav tended to keep the polar regions con- 
stantly in advance of all other parts of the earth in 
cooling. . 

In addition to all this, it is obvious that the shape 
given to the earth by this difference of diameters— 
this flattening at.the poles of itself—would some- 
what lessen the angles of incident and reflection of 
the sun’s rays within the polar regions, which would 
still more decrease their effect, and so reduce the off- 
set to loss of heat by radiation within these polar 
regions. . 

Can it then be doubted that the frigid zones first 
became cool enough to maintain life as we now see 
it on the earth? l 

To state the matter briefly, the polar regions hav 
received less heat from the sun, hav had less matter 
to cool, and hav radiated heat into space more 
rapidly in proportion to mass than the equatorial 
belt or any other parts of the earth’s surface. In the 
light of these facts it seems to me the following con- 
clusions cannot be well avoided: 

First.—That the polar zones, having led the ad- 
vance in cooling, hav had in turn all the temper- 
atures, climates, and climatic conditions which at any 
time the torrid and temperate zones hav had, in ad- 
dition to long later periods of cooler temperature 
‘and climates than either. 

Second.—Therefore, that at one epoch or another 
the polar regions of the earth hav enjoyed all the 
various temperatures and climatic conditions neces- 
sary to maintain all the well-nigh infinit forms of 
life, both vegetal and animal, which are now, or ever 

‘ hav been, upon this globe. At the risk of being 
tedious let us state this hypothesis in another way. 

The whole globe was once a molten mass too hot 
to maintain life. The polar regions were then too 
hot for that purpose. These same regions are now 
too cold to maintain such life as we find on other 
parts of the earth. Nothing, then, can be more ob- 
vious than that the temperature of these now frigid 


zones, in sliding gradually from the first extreme of 
heat to the last extreme of cold, must hav passed 
slowly through all the grades of temperature and 
climatic conditions which were exactly suited at-one 
time or another to all the varieties of, plants and 
animals which now liv, or ever hav lived‘gn the earth. 

There is no escape from this conclusion, except by 
asserting that the usual climatic and concurrent con- 
ditions did not in this case follow along the line of 
lowering temperature. But this is not only raising 
a groundless objecticn, one without a single fact to 
support it, but it is also one which disturbs, contra- 
dicts, and reverses the usual order of things. Cer- 
tainly the onus probandi should rest on him who in- 
vokes the supposition. 

Of course the usual number, in considering this 
question, will very properly ask whether there was 
time enough for organic development after the polar 
zones were cool enough to maintain life, and before 
the other parts of the earth had reached the same 
temperature and climatic conditions. Well, time is 
the infinit factor in every calculation of this sort; na- 
ture, reason, and observation unite in saying “it is 
illimitable and all-sufficient.” Certainly there has 
been and will be time enough for everything. 

If the first isothermal belt, including the highest 
heat degrees in which any life is possible, had swept 
southward at the rate of one English mile in a mil- 
lennium, it would hav taken about 6,000,000 years 
for it to hav traveled from the north pole to the 
equator. This would seem a sufficient lapse of time 
for a great advance and development of all forms of 
life moving within the zone. Iam well aware that 
eminent geologists are assuming much longer periods 
for the life-history; for instance, Professor Dana men- 
tions 48,000,000 years as an estimated minimum of 


‘|time since the commencement of the Silurian age, 


while Sir William Thomson estimates geological time 
at’ 100,000,000 years, Haughton at twice that period, 
and many others at thousands of millions. Now, 
without courting an earnest approval for these, or 
any estimates for that matter, of the lapse of time 
since life began—the data being so insufficient and 
the conclusions so widely different—yet it is emi- 
nently conservativ, in view of them and other ac- 
cepted calculations, to claim, so far as time is a factor, 
that a first life-bearing climate might hav commenced 


anywhere and traveled everywhere (and all sorts of. 


organisms might hay traveled with it in the natural 
thoroughfares) over a globe only 25,000 miles in cir- 
cumference without moving faster than one mile in 
ten millenniums. 

On the other hand, a zone of torrid climate begin- 
ning near and surrounding the north pole, and creep- 
ing thence to the equator at such a slow pace, would 
hav given ample time in its long journey for the de- 
velopment of highly complex forms evolved from the 
very simplest, for all organisms moving within its 
isothermal limits. 

There was time enough and to spare for vast and 
highly developed orders of life within the frigid and 
temperate zones before any movement, and probably 
before the equatorial belt was cool enough to main- 
tain life, certainly before the first torrid climates near 
the poles became cold enough to exclude it. We 
may, therefore, safely conclude, if the code of natural 
laws has been uniformly in foree— 

First.—That life commenced on those parts of the 
earth which were first prepared to maintain it; at 
any rate, that it never could hav commenced else- 
where. 

Second.—As the whole earth was at one time too 
hot to maintain life, so those parts were probably 
first prepared to maintain it which cooled first. 

Third.—That those parts which received the least 
heat from the sun, and which radiated heat most 
rapidly into space, in proportion to mass, and had 
the thinnest mass to cool, cooled first. 

Fourth.—That those parts of the earth’s surface, 
and those only, answering to these conditions, are 
the arctic and antarctic zones. 

Fifih.—That as these zones were at one time too 
hot, and certain parts thereof are now too cold, for 
such life as inhabits the warmer parts of the earth, 
these now colder parts, in passing from the extreme 
of heat to the extreme of cold, must hav passed 
slowly through temperatures exactly suited to all 
plants and all animals in severalty which now liv or 
ever lived on the earth. 

Sizth.—I£ the concurrent conditions which hav 
usually followed lowering temperature followed the 
climatic changes in this case, life did commence on 
the earth within one or both of certain zones sur- 
rounding the poles, and sufficiently removed there- 
from to receive the least amount of sunlight neces- 
sary for vegetal and animal life. 

It seems almost superfluous to say that those parts 
of the earth which first became cool enough to main- 
tain life had a climate warmer at that time than that 
which we now call torrid. It was for an epoch, and 
probably a very long one, as hot as it could be and 
maintain life. 

It is also quite obvious, in the light of the forego- 
ing considerations, that as the temperate zones hav 
always received more heat from the sun, and hav had 
more mass per square foot to cool, in proportion to 


radiating surface, than the polar zones, so, on the 
other hand, they hav always received less heat from 
the sun and hav had Jess mass to cool, in proportion 
to radiating surface, than the torrid zone; and so 
when the artic zones cooled from a tropical to what 
we now call a temperate climate, the temperate zones 
had cooled down to that temperature which we now 
call a torrid climate, while the equatorial belt was 
still too hot for any form of life. Thus the lowering 
of temperature, climatic change, and that life which 
made its advent in these zones surrounding the poles, 
hav crept thence slowly along, part passu, from these 
polar regions to the equator. Doubtless, through all 
geologic time, wave after wave of climatic change and 
corresponding forms of life, including the remotest 
extinct species, from laurentian to alluvium, from 
eozoon to mammal, whose several biographies in the 
rocks, are now called epochs, hav followed each other 
in succession from this originally prolific polar zone 
to the equatorial belt.—G. H. Scribner. 
a en 


Protoplasm. 


Protoplasm is a real substance, found in consider- 
able abundance in nature, not only within the tissues 
of organized beings, but, as we might almost say, in 
a mineral state, wholly disconnected from such he- 
ings. There is no more doubt that it is elaborated 
out of the inorganic elements than there is that am- 
monia or common salt is thus elaborated. It isa 
true chemical compound, in which the proportions of 
each element are known. It contains approximately 
54 parts of carbon, 21 parts of oxygen, 16 parts of 
nitrogen, 7 parts of hydrogen, and about one part of 
sulphur and phosphorus. ; 

The great truth that now comes squarely home to 
us is that life is a property of matler. lt is simply the 
result of the movements going on among the mole- 
cules composing a mass of protoplasm. It is a phe- 
nomenon presented by this most highly complex form 
of matter, and which is never absent from it. To kill 
protoplasm is to destroy its composition, to degrade 
it into a lower order of substance. The activities, 
powers, functions, and susceptibilities possessed by 
this substance, whose combined effect we denominate 
life, are but the relations which the substance sus- 
tains by virtue of its constitution to the forms of 
matter around it. They are its properties, just as 
astringency, transparency, etc., are the properties of 
alum. 

In reaching the substance, protoplasm, we hav not 
only reached the fact of life itself, but in its proper- 
ties we behold all there is essential to life. 

The moner is Hero’s engin, the vertebrate is the 
modern locomotiv; the power that propels is the 
same in both. The observed advance is not in the 
force, but in the organization. 

It was undoubtedly in the sea, that great recepta- 
cle for all forms of matter, that the first beginnings 
of life took place. In the sea there now exist mill- 
ions of beings of lowly organization whose bodies 
consist almost exclusivly of protoplasm, either in its 
undifferentiated state, or but slightly modified into 
cells and simple aggregate of cells.— Lester F. Ward. 


to 


Evolution. 


What of evolution to-day? I can only reply, Zhe 
batile has been fought and won. A few stragglers on 
each side may still keep up a scattered fire, but the 
contest is over, and the victors hav moved on to other 
fields. 

As to the origin of species, once thought to be the 
key to the position, no working naturalist of to-day 
who sees the great problems of life opening one after 
another before him will waste time in discussing a 
question already solved. This question, so long re- 
garded as beyond solution, has been worked out by 
that greatest of naturalists [Darwin], whose genius 
all intelligent men now recognize, and whose recent 
loss the whole civilized world deplores. 

Not only do we know to-day that species are not 
permanent, but every phase of life bears witness to 
the same general law of change. Genera, families, 
and the higher groups of animals and plants are now 
regarded merely as convenient terms to mark prog- 
ress, which may be altered by any new discovery. 

All existing life on the earth is now believed to be 
connected directly with that of the distant past, and 
one problem to-day is to trace out the lines of descent. 
Here embryology and paleontology work together, 
and the results already secured are most important. 
The genealogies of some of the animals now living 
hav been made out with a degree of certainty that 
amounts to a demonstration, and others must rapidly 
follow. 

In this, and in all other departments of natural 
science, the doctrin of evolution has brought light 
out of darkness, and marks out the path of future 
progress. What the law of gravitation is to astron- 
omy, the law of evolution is now to natural science. 
Evolution is no longer a theory, but a demonstrated 
truth, accepted by naturalists throughout the world. 
— Prof. Marsh. 
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fundamental positigns of the church by her most 
eminent preachers. * 

This is about the situation of the churches in the 
large cities of the Hast. In smaller places, where 
news travels’ slower, and two-thirds of the people 
never heard of Darwin and the researches of, his 
school, where the male inhabitants vote for General 
Jackson and thrash the Jews they encounter because 
eighteen hundred years ago the Hebrews crucified 
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To Our READERS AND BOOKBUYERS: Jf you ex- 


perience any difficulty in obtaining THE TRUTH 


SEEKER or any of our own or other Freethought 
works through any dealer, we shall feel greatly obliged 
We are 


if you will order direct from this office. 
fearful that many dealers do not take the pains they 
should to supply Inberal works—sometimes, even, 
wrongly reporting them out of print—thereby depriv- 
ing the inquiring public of heterodox books, and pre- 
venting us from making needed sales. 


The Situation Here. 

Our London correspondent, in a private letter, 
says: 

“Tf Freethought is progressing as fast with you as here, it is 
going ahead faster than Christianity did in the first centuries. 
The only difficulty is the want of proper organization, which 
is very defectiv with the good folks here.” 

The situation in England is very similar to that in 
America. There is an immensely strong undercurrent 

of Infidelity flowing through the land, but it is un- 
organized and widely scattered. Nevertheless it 
sweeps along, undermining the church foundations, 
and forcing the faithful to be constantly making repairs. 
The educated occupants of the pulpits hav been caught 
in it, and many of them are adding to its constantly 
swelling volume. Creeds are being revised, the Old 
Testament thrown away as possibly partially in- 
spired, but on the whole an obstruction to “religion,” 
the New Testament pruned of its hell-fire doctrin, and 
miraculous impossibilities; altruistic philanthropy 
is taking the place of the selfish egoistic charity 
which givs a dollar with the expectation of getting 
back a hundred dollar's worth of personal comfort in 
heaven, and a general broadening out and overstep- 
ping of orthodox lines is apparent everywhere. The 
treasures of the city of gold are rapidly being ex- 
changed for good done here on earth. Christianity 
has become a commercial commodity, purchasable 
with good clothes, a high-priced seat in a fashionable 
church, and a regular donation to that particular 
church’s pet charity. Long faces and “I am a poor 
worm of the dust ” sentiments are not now necessary 
to “ conversion ;” the self-abasement of a half century 
ago is out of style and not considered in good form. 
In many parts of the country Calvinism has faded 
into Universalism and Universalism into nothing. 
The churches are sustained by business men for the 
sake of their wives, and their wives go for the sake 
of the society. Easter, which the Christian world 
celebrated last Sunday, is. the designated day for 
donning spring bonnets and airing the preacher's 
eloquence on the subject of a “risen lord and savior,” 
instead of rejoicing over the grave giving up its 
dead; fast days are feast days, and there is no general 
disposition to heed the frantic shrieks of a few old- 
style dominies who hav not yet became accustomed 
to the new order of religious things. 

This breaking up of orthodox lines has been occa- 
sioned by several things, among which we may enum- 
erate the acceptance of the philosophy of evolution; 
the general advance of civilization, rendering a relig- 
ion originating among a barbaric people crudély ridic- 


ulous; the revision of creeds and expurgation of 


absurd dogmas; the rapid rise of a rationalistic bib- 
lical criticism, destroying the sanctity of the Bible 
and removing the old-time reverence for the book; 
the progress of investigations conducted scientific- 
. ally, which upset the foundations of Christianity, and 
lastly, as we hav said, by the abandonment of the 


who vilifies the Freethinkers is usually dishonest; he 
Through the 
country towns the preacher is generally honest in 
his belief that Infidelity is of the devil and leads to 
hell. He really believes in a hell, and that the saints 
rejoice at the eternal punishment of sinners, even 
though those saints may in this world be their near- 
These country 
places all need stirring up, and the ministers need 
This is being gradually done, and 
scarcely a week passes that “Another Heretical 
Preacher!” is not found among the headlines of the 


knows better, but chooses to do it. 


est relativs or warmest friends. 


educating. 


daily papers. 


On the whole, we can assure our London friend 
and correspondent that Freethought is progressing 
rapidly, perhaps as fast as in England. And the 
condition of the outspoken, activ, aggressiv Free- 
Solid to. resist 
persecution, it becomes apathetic and careless under 
The Liberal journals are the head 
and front of the movement, yet they are not sup- 
ported as they should be and might be. We pre- 
sume Tur Trura Seeker experience is the experience 
A few hundred of our friends do all 
the work. Hundreds more do absolutely nothing to 
spread the truth, being content with having found it 
for themselvs; and hundreds more forget to pay at 
Last week over three hundred names were 
stricken from our list because of arrearages varying 
$3 to $8. This sort of neglect keeps the publisher's 


thought party is much the same. 


no provocation. 


of the most. 


all. 


noses right down to the grindstone of impecuniosity, 


and forces us to look seven ways for Sundays, as the 


old saying is, 

There are a few very strong Leagues in the coun- 
try, and a few which exist on paper only—they may 
be counted as dead. But there are several hundred 
Leagues and societies placidly existing—activ when 
occasion demands, apathetic when the need is over. 
Between four and five years ago two hundred thou- 
sand names were put upon one Liberal petition; 


double that number could probably be obtained now 


with half the labor, were it necessary. 

But notwithstanding this, organization is as de- 
fectiv here as with the good folks in England. The 
only man who could organize the Liberals, if he 


could, will not; those who would, cannot, for lack of 


means. This is the fault of nobody in particular, but 
everybody in general. Last winter we asked for re- 
sponses to help organize and conduct a Liberal read- 
ing-room and free library in this city. We received 
one letter in answer, and three or four verbal prom- 
ises of help. We treasure that letter, and hav enter- 
tained ideas of framing it. It seems,after all, as though 
Ingersoll’s sarcasm that some folks became Liberals 
to save pew rent had a grain of truth in it. We 
know of a well-to-do Liberal down in New Jersey 
who spends about ten dollars a year for Freethought 
literature, and fifty dollars a year to support his lo- 
cal church because his wife attends. That is sixty 
dollars a year for mental recreation for himself and 
and wife. It always seemed to us that he ought to 
divide it more equally. However, this is to some-ex- 
tent a free country, and a man has a right to do as 
he pleases with his own. 

Summed up, the situation here may be put down 
as fair to good. The only fear is that some of the 
churches will get ahead of us in social works if we 
are not wide awake. Take an independent church 
that repudiates the creed of its fellows, that positivly 
has no hell, and no heaven more ethereal than our 
Banner of Light friends promis us, no God more un- 
reasonably personal than Herbert Spencer’s Unknow- 
able, and that is a tolerably good Infidel institution. 
Mr. Beecher presides over just such a church. 

Of course the great want is organization, but this is 
not a fatal defect, and will undoubtedly be remedied 
by time, not only here but across the Atlantic, where 
Mr. Bradlaugh has already a compact following held 
together by their love of secular principles and the 


Parliament. Foote, Ramsey, and Kemp found: no lack 
of sympathizing friends throughout their infamous 
persecution—friends who not only sympathized by 
word of mouth, but took up the work and carried it on 
with trebly accelerated’ velocity. Considering how 
recently and how reluctantly the prisons of both 


England and America hav given up their victims, we : 


think the Freethinkers of both countries hav reasons 
to be measurably satisfied. Certainly, with all. the 
drawbacks, we hav more ground for hope and encour- 


agement than the Calvinistic churches. 
j — 


Andrews and Spencer. 

This week we print the pith and marrow of Her- 
bert Spencer’s contribution to the current number of 
the Popular Science Monthly. Mr. Spencer’s position 
in the scientific world is well known. He stands as 
the representativ of Individualism as against the state 
Socialism represented in this country most vigor- 
ously if not authoritativly by the Positivists of the 
Comte school. 
in the words of the old saying, “ Every man for him- 
self, and the devil take the hindmost.” The devil in 
this case is poverty, misery, and all the ills suffered 
by the incapables of society. The Socialists, whose 
ire has been raised by these utterances of Mr. Spencer, 
on the other hand contend that the capable individ- 
ual should not only take care of himself, but shall be 
a factor in organized society which shall care for 
all. 
phy is that it is eruel to the unfortunate; to the sec- 
ond, that it legitimatizes Authority; which curtails 
liberty, and has always been invoked to aid tyran- 
nical governments. Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews’s 


lecture last Friday night before the Liberal Club was ' 


in reply to Mr. Spencer. Mr. Andrews has a socio- 
logical philosophy of his own, in which the principles 
of Universology reconcile the extremes we hav out- 
lined, and while obtaining for humanity all the ben- 
efits conferred by having a consensus of the compe- 
tent, or authoritativ government of the wisest, also 
guarantee to every individual the widest personal 
liberty in action and thought. We shall print enough 
of his lecture to enable the public interested in so- 
ciological matters, to judge whether Mr. Spencer’s 
criticisms of the Socialists and land reformers are 
sound, and can stand the test of scientific dissection. 


Mr. Spencer's doctrin might be stated `° 


The objection to the first or anarchical philoso- ` 


If the great English evolutionist is wrong, Mr. _ 


Andrews is the one man in this country to demon- 


strate it. 
2, ooo 


Good News. 

By a too brief note in the Jron-Clad Age we learn 
that the new constitution of California puts church 
property upon the tax list, and that the constitution 
was adopted by twelve thousand majority, the main 
contest being over this clause. Also that the state 
senate has refused to elect a chaplain. 

Will some California friend, who is thoroughly 
conversant with the means by which this victory was 
won, giv us full particulars? It might help in the 
contest now going on in Iowa, and certainly-will be 
a splendid example for other states to follow. 


at 
A New Book by Col. Kelso. 

We hav now in press the “Bible Analyzed,” a book 
of 833 crown octavo pages, by John R. Kelso, and 
expect to hav it ready for mailing by the 1st of May. 

It is just what its name implies, an analysis of the 
Bible. It is, in fact, the most thorough overhauling 
and dissection that venerable volume has received 
since Paine gave his attention to the subject. Mr. 
Kelso is a clear, logical reasoner, and he states his 
positions in such a way that all must admit their cor- 
rectness, and then his conclusions follow as un- 
disput d and indisputable climaxes. In this new 


book the Old Testament receives a large share of at- 


tention, the stories of the creation, the deluge, the 
exodus, and the alleged miracles being held up to 
view in a new and novel manner. While reading 
the proofs of this work, we hav sometimes thought 
that if Paine’s “Age of Reason and Examination of 


the Prophecies” had never been written, Kelso’s © 


“ Bible Analyzed ” would do as well. Two chapters 
are devoted to exposing the scientific, chronological, 
verbal, and otker errors of the book; one long chap- 
ter deals with the devil, another with the heaven and 
hell mapped out in the holy writ; the Sabbath ques- 
tion is treated from a Bible standpoint; and the ex- 


istence of a supreme ruler and the doctrin of a mes- - 


siah are examined freely. 


monstrous injustice perpetrated upon their leader by| - Mr. Kelso’s “Deity Analyzed” and “ Real Blas- 


Pe 
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phemers ” hav received high and merited encomiums 
from the Liberal press and public, but we predict 
this new book will exceed these two in circulation 
and favor. The price is put at $3.00, which is little 
enough for a work of its size. Orders may be sent 
to us or to Col. J. R. Kelso, Turlock, Cal. 
— 

An Opinion of Comstock. 

Mr. Anthony Comstock has been testifying before 
a legislativ investigating committee to the shortcom- 
ing of our city police. Reflecting upon his testi- 
mony, the Sun says: : 

‘Mr. Comstock, by his apology at the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings on that day [Friday, the 11th inst.], showed that he 

' is, liable to make false accusations when under provocation, 
notwithstanding the fact that he is speaking under the solemn 
obligation of an oath. He first swore to a statement which 
was intended to convey, and did convey, the idea that during 
the administration of the late Benjamin K. Phelps as district 
attorney of this county, that officer and his assistants afforded 
protection to gamblers and gambling houses. He afterward 
swore to what was evidently meant to be a retraction of this 
flagrantly unjust imputation. 

“The testimony of a man who acknowledges that he can be 
provoked into making inaccurate or even exaggerated state- 
ments under oath can hardly be scrutinized with too much 

. care,” 

In plainer words, the Sun considers that Mr. Com- 
stock is liable to tell a lie when it suits his purpose 
to do so. 

So do we. 


> 
A Reprint. 

So extraordinary has been the demand for Tre 

- Taura Serxer of April 5th, containing Col. Ingersoll’s 
lecture at Chicago, that we hav determined to re- 
print it next week for the benefit of those who wish 
copies to send to friends. Therefore all who hav un- 
successfully applied for copies of that date will please 
renew their orders, and they shall he served. Single 
copies 7 cents; in quantities of ten and upwards, 5 


cents each. Send your orders early. 
: ——— 


A Letter that Cheers. 
Szartix, April 1, 1884. 
Mr. Epor: Please find inckosed $25.50 for ten 

subscribers for Tar Trura SEEKER, to be gent as di- 
rected in private letter. 

My work in Seattle is finished for this season, and, 
I trust, with hopeful results. 

I gave my last lecture to a full house, and the 
fourteenth of this course. 
_ About the League here, and also the Progressiv 
Lyceum, and my work here in Seattle, Brother Wal- 
ter Walker, secretary of Lyceum and League, will 
send you a full report.soon. 

Yours for truth, 


Dr. J. L. Yor. 


To Our READERS AND Booxsuyers: Jf you ex- 
perience any difficulty in obtaining THE TRUTH 
SEEKER or any of our own or other Freethought 
works through any dealer, we shall feel greatly obliged 
if you will order direct from this office. We are 
fearful that many dealers do not take the pains they 
should to supply Liberal works—sometimes, even, 
wrongly reporting them out of print—thereby depriv- 
ing the inquiring public of heterodox books, and pre- 


venting us from making needed sales. 
a 


Editorial Notes. 


Mr. Brapuaven’s experience with. talented religious liars 
has been varied and extensiv. He is obliged, he says, to lose 
a great deal too much time in correcting falsehoods. Some 
of these are most absurd, some are monstrous. This is one 

_ month’s experience only: A country hotel keeper positivly 
stated that he heard Mr. Bradlaugh, watch in hand, defy God. 
This hotel keeper has fully retracted and apologized and agreed 
to framo a printed copy of his apology in his own bar. This 
cost altogether six letters. A Chester clergyman announced 
that in a Sunday-school established by Mr. Bradlaugh at 
the Hall of Science, a child was brought forward of the 
platform to publicly repudiate and denounce his mother’s 
Bible and his mother’s God. This clergyman has apolo- 
gized, and given up the name and address of the London 
clergyman who invented the story. This required in all 
five letters. The Rev. Geo. Kenyon, at Caledonian Road, 
Wesleyan Chapel, stated that Captain Shaw, of Weymouth, 
having been compelled to put into Great Yarmouth by 
stress of weather, “saw large placards announcing that C. 

. Bradlaugh, M.P. for Northampton,” was lecturing on religion. 
That Captain Shaw attended, and at the close opposed with 
prayer, Mr. Bradlaugh running away and leaving the meeting 
entirely in his hands. Of course there is not a solitary word 
of truth in this from beginning to end; but although it has 
been contradicted, no apology had been received up to latest 
advices. A resident of Crewe, as an instance of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s unreliability, alleged in public ‘that over twenty years 
ago he heard Mr. Bradlaugh lecture on behalf or the United 


Kingdom Alliance objects at the Temperance Hall, Grosvenor 
street, Manchester, as a paid advocate, and that very shortly 
afterwards Mr. Bradlangh delivered a lecture on the opposit 
side at Bolton, having been retained to do so.” The resident of 
Crewe who was guilty of this unmitigated falsehood has of- 
fered no apology, although he has been compelled to admit 
that he had never heard Mr. Bradlaugh, as alleged. Mr. 
Moody, the revivalist, allowed it to be pretended in the 
Christian Globe, with minute details, that he had just converted 
one of Mr. Bradlangh’s supporters, the chairman of the Crom- 
well Club. Though specifically contradicted, neither Mr. 
Moody nor the Christian Globe has had the decency to retract 
this pureinvention. In a book published by Messrs. Part- 
ridge & Co., written by Miss Barlee, there was an abominable 
libel founded on information furnished by a city missionary 
named Edgar Osborne. Messrs. Partridge, who are gentle- 
men, withdrew the libel on its being brought to their notice, 
and Edgar Osborne asks Mr. Bradlaugh not to put him to ox- 
pense, as he haseight children. This business took in all fully 
twenty letters. He has had in addition to write about a score 
of contradictions of falsehoods as to the parliamentary contest, 
and of at least a dozen mistatements at to votes and speeches 
on Ireland. Mr Bradlaugh complains of the extra labor the 
contradiction of these absurd fictions entails upon him, for 
even good friends feel aggrieved if he passes them by in si- 
lence, and says that although he is at the trouble to squelch 
them in one place he finds the same falsehood repeated in 
another town and by another liar as lively as ever. He thinks 
of putting in his paper a ‘Liars’ Contradiction Department,” 
with an additional letter-writer for that work alone. 


Or all the arrogant beggars ever heard of, the Catholics of 
Iowa must be awarded the palm. Ata meeting called to op- 
pose the bill now pending in the legislature of that state to tax 
private and sectarian school property and pastoral residences. 
the “Right Rev. Bishop” Hennessy said: ‘ That our civilization 
is essentially Christian, and is almost universally conceded to 
be such by law-making bodies, is evidenced by the fact that 
the daily sessions of Congress and of state legislatures are usu- 
ally opened with prayer by Christian clergymen; and a still 
more powerful proof of its Christian character is found in the 
circumstance that our statute laws as a body are based upon 
the principles of justice first enunciated by the savior, and 
since taught and maintained by the Christian church. The 
clergyman was an integral part of Christianity—he could not 
be disassociated from it; and to tax the residence in which he 
lived would be equivalent to taxingthe church itself. It would 
yet come to this if the efforts to tax pastoral residence were 
not now promptly met and defeated. The men who advo- 
cated such taxation were not friendly to Christianity, or to the 
civilization which is its outgrowth, and if they were successful 
in their present endeavor they would only be emboldened to 
continue till the taxation of religious schools, charitable insti- 
tutions, and church edifices was the rule instead of the excep- 
tion. The bill was a menace to Christianity, and the best in- 
terests of society and of the state required that it should not 
become a law.” When some respectable town allows itself to 
be run by the paupers in its workhouse will be the proper 
time to consider statements of this character, which would hav 
more weight if possessed of a particle of truth. 


Mr. Lovine, near Dennison, Texas, owed his neighbor, Mr. 
Wood, some corn. Mr. Loving was piously raised, but Mr. 
Wood was not, and therefore saw no impropriety in calling for 
the corn upon Sunday. But Mr. Loving could not counte- 
nance the asking for the payment of an honest debt upon the 
Sabbath, though Mr. Wood may hav been hungry, and feeding 
the hungry on the Lord’s day was recommended by the Lord 
himself; he therefore struck Mr. Wood on the head with a 
hard-wood club. Mr. Wood went home, announcing his in- 
tention of calling on some more convenient occasion for the 
corn, He doubtless would hay done so, but unfortunately he 
died soon after he reached his home, and cannot now well keep 
his appointment. Mr. Loving had to giv bonds to appear be- 
fore the grand jury in session at Dennison. This, says the 
paper from which we condense this account, is all there is of 
the story up to date, but it conveys a very useful lesson to all 
who are willing to profit by it. In the first place, we should 
never hay any business transactions on Sunday with men who 
hav been too piously raised. This is the lesson which sinners 
should learn from the Dennison tragedy. Those who aro 
raised to regard Sunday as altogether inviolable should learn 
to make exceptions to the rule that no work should be done 
on the Sabbath day, but that such deviations from the rule 
should not take the shape of hitting a Sabbath desecrator on 
the head with a stick of hard wood. On these points, the 
average Sunday-school book should be carefully revised, in the 
interest of all concerned. 


Tue Christian Advocate has come to the conclusion that the 
stories of sudden deaths in the commission of ‘ wicked acts” 
like blasphemy are not always reliable, and that the hasty de- 
cease is not a “visitaion of God.” Is reasons thus: 

(1) No man can prove that God did not then and there affect 
this man with the disease. (2) But Abner Kneeland, Inger- 
soll, and hosts of other blasphemers, hav said in most conspic- 
uous places similar things. D. M. Bennett spent many years 
concocting and uttering elaborate abuse of God and Christ. 
(8) Many more hav said and done similar things, and hav not 
been attacked. (4) Many good men hav been similarly at- 
tacked in the pulpit, in prayer, and in giving testimony for 
Christ. : 

The conclusion, therefore, is that “in view of the great num- 
ber of cases of blasphemy where nothing sudden or remark- 
able follows it,” it cannot be certain whether any judgments are 
sent by the offended deity. Dr. Buckley is evidently aided in 
arriving at this point by the fact that more ministers are 
stricken down while testifying for Christ than blasphemers 
while denying him. This would indicate that ministers are 
displeasing to God, and as such a thought can by no means 
be harbored—as it would drive all the preachers out of the 
business—Mr. Buckley is willing to admit that “judgments” 
are rare occurrences. 
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Tue Rev. N. M. Long, of Memphis, Tenn., to whom one of 
our correspondents refers, is the same that recently preached 
too broad sermons in his Presbyterian pulpit and was obliged 
to found an independent church of his own in consequence. 
Six weeks ago the Memphis city council closed up all the 
places of business on Sundays. Boats at the levees were for- 
bidden to unload or load, and no one but the preachers were 
allowed to earn money on the “Sabbath.” During that time 
several lectures to large audiences were given on the subject, 
and every preacher in the city discoursed upon it. The Rev. 
N. M. Long created a sensation by declaring the Sunday laws 
a blot on the statute books, and by taking the Freethought 
position that government had no right under the Constitution 
to force any man to observe Sunday in any manner whatever, 
having no more control over men then than on week-days. 
Ten thousand copies of the sermon in pamphlet form were 
distributed. Judge Craft took the pulpit in the Cumberland 
Presbyterian church against the young minister, and the Meth- 
odist ministers held a meeting and denounced Mr. Long. 
The city council has passed a resolution allowing the barbers 
to keep open till 10 a.x., and it is probable that when the war 
of puritanical fanaticism shall hav passed by other doors than 
those of the tonsorial establishments will be found openly in- 
viting trade. 


A RESPECTED relativ of the editor of Tue Trurn SerxeR liv- 
ing down in Aroostook county, Maine, writes us that the 
‘*sky-pilots,” as he quaintly styles the preachers of that vi- 
cinity, hav been stirred into unwonted activity by the circula- 
tion among the people of the kind of religious literature which 
emanates from this office. This literature, he informs us, 
‘hurts bad.” It has brought the preachers from several 
churches into his district school-house, where they hay held 
revivals with such success that one individual, not remarkable 
for intellectual attainments, has become about half converted. 
The respected relativ also reports that he has had discussions 
with some of the ‘‘mummies,” and in no instance hay they 
appeared desirous to reopen the debate. They “pile it on to 
the Infidels and unbelievers” at their meetings in his absence, 
but he has observed that when he attends their “circus” they 
are as civil as grown people at church. Onr relativ has trod 
Southern soil, and has borne a musket in defense of the Union. 
We hav confidence in his ability, with the blessing of good 
health, to uphold the banner of Freethought in the Aroostook, 


Mrs. Anna OTTENDORFER bas added to the noblelist of Lib- 
eral charities. Her death, which ocenrred week before Jast, 
is not the first revelation of her broad-ninded generosity, as 
she has always been prominent through unostentatious gifts 
in aiding worthy charities. The probating of her will reveals 
munificent donations, as follows: $25,000 to the Isabella Hoi- 
math at Long Island City; $10,000 to the United Relief Works 
of the Society for Ethical Culture of New York; and $10,000 
to Das Nationale Deutsch-Americanische Lehrer Seminar of 
Milwaukee; $10,000 to the Dentscher Franenvercin zur Unter- 
stutzung Hilfsbeddurftiger Wittwen, Waisen, und Kranken of 
New York; $10,000 to the German Hospital and Dispensary; 
$5,000 to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
and $5,000 to the German Hospital in Newark. 


nun Annual African Methodist Episcopal conference was held 
this year in Newark. It was composed of colored ministers, 
Some of the dusky brethren were distinguished by a plainness 
of speech which may well be emulated by their more eminent 
and hypocritical white confreres. There was ‘‘a heap o’ trub- 
ble on de ole man’s mind” who presided, which he eased in 
this way: “ The trouble is to raise funds. Preachers are much 
worse to get money from than stewards or trustces. They aro 
the meanest men in the world when it comcs to money mat- 
ters. We want more trust in God and more brains. A man 
who enters the A. M. E. ministry with litttle in his heart and 
less in his head isn't going to getalong.” After this the breth- 
ren shelled out, and the bishop was placated. 


Lasr Sunday was the anniversary of the alleged resurrection 
of Christ. It is the custom in this city for people to put on 
new clothes on Easter Sunday and to appear in more gorgeous 
apparel than usual, This seems inappropriate. Since clothes 
are the “badge of lost innocence,” they are hardly a thing to 
boast of under any circumstances. But on the anniversary 
of the resurrection of the person who redeemed mankind 
from the consequences of that lost innocence, it is particularly 
distressing to see the emblem of sin flaunted so openly. Con- 
sidering the sacrifice by which good Christians obtained this 
“badge,” they appear unbecomingly proud of it. 


Ir is the opinion of George Bancroft, who has been called 
the Father of Amcrican History, that ‘‘our great united com- 
monwealth is the child of Christianity.” It will be observed 
that this opinion differs materially from that of Jefferson. 
Franklin, Washington, and Paine, who were themsclvs in fact, 
the parents of the commonwealth. It is an unwise child that 
don’t know its own father. Yet this nation has for more than 
one hundred years refused to recognize the paternity which 
the eminent historian claims for it. It would be interesting to 
hear the argument by which Mr. Bancroft supports his re- 
markable assertion. 


Mazor Moons, the head of the American Salvation Army, 
was in jail last Saturday charged with grand larceny to the 
amount of $652.50. He finds it difficult, says the Sun, ‘to 
apply to the administration of that body here the principles 
adopted with such effect by Gen. Booth in London.” Is this 
a covert way of saying that in England Gen. Booth steals with 
impunity ? 

‘‘Many a seeming accident,” says the Christian Observer, 
‘illustrates Cowper's lines: 


“ God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 
We should say so, and would point to the recent floods in Ohio. 
as a conspicuous illustration of that fact. 
i 


Caratoe of our books free on application. 
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š Riverside, Mass., March 25, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I received the five copies of the ‘‘Crimes of 
Preachers” all right. . They hav Been read by thirty persons, 
and are opening the eyes of the people. You need not be 
surprised if you receive my check for twenty-five dollars’ 
worth one of these days to circulate in Turner’s Falls and 
Northfield if Dwight L. Moody or any of those sky pilots hav 
more tosay of Lake Pleasant. NatHaniet Houmss. 


Letters from friends. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., March 20, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: It seems as if the clergy, or at least one out 
of the 75,000 preachers is coming to his senses, for I read in 
the Daily American, Nashville, Tenn.: “Rev. N. M. Long’s 
sermon in opposition to the enforcement of the Sunday law 
has created a profound sensation among all classes. Ten 
thousand copies of the sermon hav been ordered printed for 
a general distribution.” Yours for liberty and for one’s own 

thinking, HENRI PALING. 


ALLIANCE, O., March 16, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I notice the tab on the wrapper of my paper 
tells me the- time has expired for which I hav paid, and I 
therefore inclose another year’s subscription, and 25 cents 
for the TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 

Freethought is gaining slowly in our place. We hav a few 
professed Liberals who are go narrow-minded that they cater 
to church method and names, thinking to get the orthodox 
world to come in by so doing, while at the same time they 
are really going back to old-fogyism as fast as possible: "Tis 
useless to try to blow hot and cold both at onetime. If we 
would save Freethought for future usefulness we must keep 
it clear from all forms of Christianity. I am pleased with 
the manner in which Mrs. Severance shows up Moses Hull’s 
catering in your issue of March 8th. I am utterly aston- 
ished at Hull’s course, and think his day of usefulness to our 
cause is almost if not quite ended. I congratulate you on your 
success in makiog THz TRUTH SEEKER so interesting and in- 
structiv. It has lost none of its former ring since you are con- 
ducting it. Iam pleased very much with the Children’s Cor- 
ner, and hope its editor will not despair in well-doing 

Respectfully, Carriz E. Wer. 
CARROLLTON, ILL., March 20, 1884. 

Mr. ‘Eprron: I believe, now that the Bennett monument is 
completed, it is a good time to commence the Bennett Hall 
and Home of Ture TRUTH SEEKER. Mr. Bennett has friends 
enough to build a good hall at fifty cents a share, and at that 
rate I will take forty shares; and if necessary I will double 
that. I hav very little money to spare, but my whole soul is 
in the cause, and I will do all I can consistently. I feel anxious 
to keep the name of Bennett before the world. I hav no doubt 
that there are plenty of friends who will be both able and 
willing to giv ten times as much as I can I am nothing but 
& poor western clodhopper, who started and has grown up with 
the state of Illinois. I am now gettting well up toward eighty, 
but I hope yet, if I don’t see it, at least to hear of a good hall 
in the city of New York dedicated to that noble friend of hu- 
humanity and liberator of humanity from the shackles of 
mental slavery of kingcraft. Now is the time to strike, when 
Mr. Bennett is fresh in our minds. But still such men as Mr. 
Bennett can never be forgotten. I hav no doubt that a good 
hall can be built in a very short time, if you only start the ball 
rolling. It seems that five years ago he had 200,000 warm 
hearts that came to his relief, and now I hav no doubt he has 
double that number. While Hayes refused to notice 200,000 
at that time, he would now be glad to notice 100, for I think 
that is about the extent of hisfriends. Nobody seemsto know 
or care where he is. No one seems to havany use for him, not 
even the church. This inhumanity to man has even disgusted 
his best friends. 

But I started this letter to ask you to send me the FREE- 
THINKER’s ALMANAC. Wm. BLACK. 


WARRENSBURG, Mo., March 17, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I send you two papers containing the lecture 
delivered by Talmage in St. Joseph and Kansas City. It is 
certainly encouraging to Freethinkers to see how utterly 
weak and illogical is the defense made for Christianity by its 
ablest exponents, such as Black, Fisher, and others. Their 
arguments are splendid campaign documents for Liberalism; 
and the sincere and earnest searcher after the light and truth 
cannot be disappointed who reads them. 

Yours, etc., 


FERD. CARROLL. 
l 


Waria WALLA, W. T., March 30, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: THE TRUTH SEEKER for a long time has been a 
welcome visitor to our home, especially to father, but gradually 
it won its way to all of us, as truth always will win its way into 
the hearts of young or old who are willing to receive it. Now 
it is looked for and enjoyed by every member of the family, 
which, of course, enhances its value to our parents. 

We think the Children’s Corner and the serial story valu- 
able additions to your paper, as many a fact is communicated 
and impressed upon the youthful mind through the agency of 
an interesting story, which might be passed by if told in 
another and less attractiv way. So I say success to the Chil- 
dren’s Corner. With sincerest wishes for the continued pros- 
perity of TRE TRUTH SEEKER, CHARLOTTE WHITE: 


FawviEw, Ara., April 5, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find money order for five 
dollars. I see by the tab on my Bible, Taz TRUTH SEEKER, 
that it is high time it was renewed, so please make my tab read 
85 instead of 84, which calls for three dollars out of the five; 
and please send me “Crimes of Preachers,” by M. E. Billings, 
25 cents; the TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL, 25 cents; ‘ Apples of 
Gold,” by Miss Susan Wixon, $1.25; ‘“ Two Little Red Mit- 
tens,” by Jennie Butler Browne, 10 cents. Now the other 15 
cents you can use to help pay postage or do as you choose with 
it. Itis a fine place this. Everybody here pulls a great long 
face one day in seven, but six out of seven the devil takes the 
pot every time. But I am going to try and introduce THE 
Truta SEEKER if it takes the hair, although they did not pull 
much of any hiir out in Atalla, but those long-coated chaps 
would make up mighty ugly faces at me sometimes, just as 
much as to say they had an emptystomach, but I am not much 
on taking hints unless they kick me at the same time. Well, 
I must close by wishing every success, and a hearty good- 
bye for the present. W. L. Nezson. 


DEERsvILLE, Omro, March 26, 1884. 

Mr. Epıror: Inclosed please find $2 to place to my credit 
for the good old Trura SEEKER that the Christians so much 
hate. Please accept my thanks for continuing my paper after 
the time paid expired. I hav been waiting for other names, 
- but as yet get none. Floods being in order, people hav to 
make up what God has destroyed in his wrath. Some of the 
people on the Ohio river think God has not kept his word, in 
saying he would not flood the earth again. But this is not 
the first time he has changed his mind (as Abe Patterson 
says). Now if God did really divide the Red Sea, and let 
those thieves and cutthroats pass over dry-shod, he might hav 
been kind enought to hav piled the waters in these rivers 
five or ten miles high in their channels, and not let it overflow 
the land and towns, and thereby have shown that his ‘‘ tender 
mercies are over all his works.” But our Christians here 
says he did it for some wise purpose. But, indeed, I can’t 
see the wisdom. Perhaps I am too blind toseeit. But I do 
wonder if he did make the Red Sca part. Can you tell us? 
And again please let us know whether the whale swallowed 
Jonah, or Jonah the whale? A. AULD. 


CLEVELAND, Onr0, March 16, 284. 

Mr. Eprton: If it would not be asking too much I would 
like to say a few words to your readers through your paper. 

I hav been reading Elliott Preston’s ‘‘ Philosophy on the 
Half-Shell,” and commend him for the stand he has taken in 
regard to vivisection, and I hope he may continue the same 
good cause. You may be surprised when I say I am ignorant 
of the subject, for I never heard of it until I saw it in Tue 
TRUTH SEEKER. I hav seen and read ofa great many inhuman 
monsters, but I never thought that anyone could be so inhu- 
man as to torture adumb brute under the plea of scientific 
investigation, for the assumed purpose of gaining knowledge 
to improve our fellow-men. I don’t see how they are going to 
improve our condition any by torturing the dumb brute, and 
I would say to the vivisector that if he cau’t further the cause 
of humanity in any other way he had better stop altogether. 
It hardly seems possible to think that anyone possessing a 
mind capable of understanding could stoop to torture a poor 
dumb brute. Why, only think: here is a man (I don’t know 
whether I ought to say man or not; brute would be more ap- 
propriate) who, if he mashes a finger or foot will cry out in 
pain, who will shrink at the bare mention of being put to the 
torture, but will ts ke a poor dumb brute and put him through all 
manner of torment to gain a little knowledge that will do him 
no good, and will benefit no one else. There should be a law 
passed that would put a stop to it. All honor to Elliott 
Preston for lifting his voice in the interest of the dumb beast, 
and may he continue to cry “Stop !” to that inhuman work 
which the vivisector is engaged in. 

I should like to say something about the Salvation Army and 
its work before I close. I attended their meeting last Sunday 
night, and they made quite an impression on me; but they 
seem to make a greater impression on the ‘‘ bums,” however, 
than they made on me, judging from the number that joined 
jthem. The army is composed of some of the hardest-looking 

seeds I ever saw, and the performance they got through is a 
caution to sinners. It makes the cold chills run down my 
back, or maybe I should say hot chills, for they preached hell 
fire and damnatic n úntil I almost imagined I saw the flames of 
hell ascending in the room. The performance on the tam- 
bourines was a caution, no mistake. The captain said they had 
come to Cleveland to stay, and were going to stay until every 
Isuppose the cost would not fall short of forty dollars for |sinner was captured, or they would shake Cleveland to its 
taking four different views. very center. So if you should fail to hear from any of us 

I send fifty cents toward the monument and fifty cents to- | poor sinners here you may know we hav been made prisoners 
ward having the picture in the paper. The paper is now| by the Salvation Army. I hav been trying to find out if there 
cheap, and itis for the peop.e. Let each and everyone throw | is any common sense in the Army all this week, but I can find 
in their mite. © B. F. WARDWELL. inoneatall. There are about ten I might possibly get along 


Corvatuis, Or., April 3, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I see by the report in Tue TRUTH SEEKER of 
Feb. 15th that there is a small amount needed in complet- 
ing the great, grand, and noble work that will bear testi- 
mony of the love we bore for our hero and martyr, D. M 
Bennett. This work that has been done by the intellectual 
achievements of the lightning age will fill a two-fold pur- 
pose—yea, more, a standing monument, a living witness en- 
graved on tablets of stone, written with pen of steel, resting 
in silence over the remains of one we loved and whose mem- 
ory we cherish. Here deluded minds in silence will read and 
contemplate, communing with the dead, and here the poor, 
narrow-minded, bigoted fanatic, with all the hatred and ani- 
mosity that was ever capable of having an existence in the 
minds of what would wish to be called human, be obliged 
to view the sentinel standing guard over the remains of one 
they persecuted with envy, malice, and brute force. And 
though he is dead his works will liv. No stake or fagot can 
hush the mighty work kegun. 

Iwould suggest that we should raise the means to hav the 
lithograph of the monument in THE TRUTH SEEKER, 4s many, 
no doubt, if not all, would like to see the picture. We should 
also hav it electrotyped, so it could be used atany future time. 


with in heaven, but if the balance of that Army go to heaven, 


I want to sell out my mansion in the sky. Please printa no-- ` 


tice on pasteboard, ‘‘ For Sale,” and hang it in the window. 
Easy terms and long payments The Army is running in op- - 
position to the variety shows here, but of the two the latter 
draw the most select audiences, and giv a much better enter- 
tainment. Dennis A. Lossrne. 


Mippiesory, Inn., March 7, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $3.50 for THe TRUTH 
SEEKER, “Crimes of Preachers,” and the TRUTH S£EKER AN- 
nuau. I hav taken your paper as long as it has been in exist- 
ence, and will continue to take it as long as I liv. But I am 
getting old, and as this may be the last you will hear from 
me, I take this opportunity to giv you a scrap of my history. 
I took on the changeable garb of man.in the year 1806. I was 
nursed, rocked, stewed, and steeped in the corrupt yet dying © 
cradle of superstition, bigotry, priestcraft, and intolerance for 
the first twenty-three years of my life. Then the sun began 
to shine. The vapors commenced to scatter. Cloud after 
cloud passed away. Reason begins to assert its supremacy. 
The scene changes. But just as the opium-eater who resolves 
to turn over a new leaf, atom after atom was my being changed. 
I finally found myself standing in the light, awakened from 
the trance which now holds in its viperous stupor millions of 
human beings. I hav been branded hundreds of times as a 
vile skeptic, Atheist, and Infidel. I hav been slandered and 
abused by the priesthood, and would hav been burnt at the 
stake a thousand times if they had only had the power. And 
why all this? Simply because I do not believe that & certain, 
little, insignificant, cranky, ignorant, illegitimate Jew controls 
the mighty universe. But they are not so bad as they used to 
be. I hav seen a great change. Light and knowledge are 
afloat; mankind are beginning not only to think but to reason.’ 
The movement and progression of science are as irresistible as 
the motion of atoms or the revolving of spheres. To stop 
progression and Freethought would be to exterminate the hu- 
man race. To hold it stationary is impossible. To let it go on, as 
it must, is to not only slaughter untruth, but to bury it so deep 
that even its bones shall never again come to the light of the 
world, The mystic veil of superstition is wearing threadbare 
in the glaring sunshine of the nineteenth century. All man- 
kind are tending toward that perfection which all nature has 
been reaching for since the first vegetable cell existed. I hope 
that the noble cause of truth may go on uninterrupted, with 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER at its head, until the earth becomes old 
with age, and is incapable of the lowest forms of life. 

Isaac Ivrns. 


Oxeto, Kan., March 17, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I think the tracts you sent me are to the point; 
they speak my views exactly. I am the only Freethinker in 
this community, and therefore I hava hard road’ to travel. 
The Christians are all picking at me, but I hope I am enough 
for them. I- hav good backing in Tux TRUTA SEEKER and 
other publications from your office. 

J was amused, a few nights ago, on a visit to one of my y neigh- 
bors, a Bible Christian. In the course of the evening my 
Christian friend got his children to speak their Sunday-school - 


pieces. This was done to see what I would do. They all spoke 
God pieces to be sure. I will copy one piece that was spoken, 
Here it is: 


“ God made man, and man made money; A 

' God made bees, and bees made honey; 

God made Satan, and Satan made sin; 
God made a hole to put Satan in.” 

This was the last piece spoken. . They asked me if these 
were not nice. ‘‘ Certainly,” I said, ‘they are;” but I thought 
differently. This started my friend to preaching tome. ‘I 
listened to him and said nothing to him in his own house nor 
before his children, till his wife told one of his little girls to 
ask me to speak a piece. I begged to be excused, but no 
excuse would be accepted. So when I saw I had to speak, I 
told them I would speak the piece that Ella spoke, but I would 
speak itin my way. Here it is: 

“ Nature made man, and man made money; 
Nature made bees, and bees made honey; 
Man is the devil, and the devil is sin; 

And Tue Trurs SEEKER is digging a hole to put the devil in.’ 

This put a damper on the evening’s enjoyment; so I left. 
The next morning I met my neighbor.. He says, ‘Good morn- 
ing, truth seeker” (this is the name my neighbors hav given 
me). Isaid, ‘How do you do?” Says he, “Iam sorry you 
spoke that piece last night.” <‘ Why,” says I. ‘Because one 
of my children asked me this morning if Taz TRUTE SEEKER 
was another god!” LIasked him what he told the child. He 
said it was Mr. Bigham’s God. ‘“‘ Well, then,” said I, “of the 
two gods mine is the best, and besides, I hope the piece I 
spoke last night will so work on your mind that you will be- 
come a subscriber to THe TRUTH SEEKER, and your eyes will 
be opened and you will then see how the preachers hav kept 
you in the dark.” 

My love and good wishes to all the Freethinkers in the land. 

James BIGĦAM. 


ALEXANDRIA Station, March 18, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav traveled a great deal the last nine years, 
and THE Trutu SEEKER has followed me everywhere. I was 
all through California in 1875. At that time Tae TRUTH 
SEEKER was to be found only at one place in San Francisco, 
o. Second street. I had a lot with me and left a few copies at 
Los Angeles, at Santa Barbara, Lagraciosa, San Luis Obispo, 
aud all along the coast. At Milwaukee also I only found it in 
one place. Now I see it is all over, and I rejoice in the 
thought that I may havco-operated a little in its success, and 
I intend to keep on helping all I can, but at present I am in a 
dry field. Giv me an intelligent man or woman unfettered 
just enough to read Tue TRUTH SEEKER and I guarantee salva- 
tion. There is intelligence enough here, but the other condi- 
tion is lacking, yet I find a few brave enough to dare open 
their eyes and examin, and those I hav got pretty well en- 
lightened. I can never cease thanking all the Liberal papers, 
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particularly the king of reform, Taz TRUTH SEEKER, for the| Liberal men in that town, and they are the leading citizens. 


great improvement I see going on all around from day to day. 
Before I close I must relate a little anecdote. My wife is 
French and does not speak very good English, though she un- 
derstands it well. When I came here a year ago she remained 
at Mooers, N. Y., about eight months, -The minister, who 
had not dared tackle me during the two years I lived there, 
. called on my wife with some of the neighbors to present him. 
He talked religion to her an hour or two and tried to get her 
to join’him in a prayer, but she told him she never prayed 
and would hav no praying done in the house. In the course 
of his pious conversation he spoke of the sweet by and by 
where strife and troubles are no more. He also alluded to the 
other place and its head manager, Reverend Lucifer. Mrs. 
Laperche asked him who created the devil, ‘God, of course,” 
was the reply. “And what did he make him for?” was the 
next question. ‘Oh,” says his reverence, ‘‘he was once an 
angel in heaven, and he, or they (as there was several of 
them), rebelled against God, arfd he then made hades and pre- 
cipitated them therein.” ‘‘Oh,” says Mrs. Laperche, “there 
was once a row in heaven! What guarantee hav you that such 
a thing will not recur? ‘Hav they abolished the sale of liquor 
there since? Let me go back into the earth. Iam sure there 
will be no row there!” The man of God retired thanking the 
Lord that she had not more English, as his position might 
hay been critical in the presence of two or three of his docile 
sisters. 
- Yours ever and forever, I hope, in the good work of U. M. L., 
CHARLES LAPE HE. 


Grand Rapips, Micu., March 16, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Find cash inclosed for one dozen of Rems- 
burg’s “ False Claims,” and one copy of the TRUTH SEEKER 
Annuar. Iam happy to inform you that the good work is go- 
ing on here bravely. We are going to build a $30,000 Liberal 
church in this city this summer. In spite of revivals, salva- 
tion parades, and all, wes Liberals are gaining ground every 

day. O. H. RICHMOND. 


- LANARK, ARK., March 31, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed you will find $1. 25, for which you will 
please continue THE TRUTH SEEKER. For the 25 cents please 
send me the TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. I must hav the ANNUAL. 
I intend to make it do missionary work, for at last I hav got 
several to read THE TRUTH SEEKER. Ina short time I will re- 
mit in full. I don’t want you to stop the paper. I like it bet- 
ter than any paper I ever read, and I am now sixty-two years 

old. I hav them all bound, making seventeen volumes, 
T. H. MONTGOMERY. 


Verona, Pa., March 18, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: We are happy to see in this week’s TRUTH 
SEEKER the noble stand you take in defying the board of 
trustees with respect to our Bennett ‘monument and inscrip- 
tions. You hav done the right thing, and we hope every 
reader of Mr. Bennett’s noble paper, THs TRUTH SEEKER, will 
try and contribute some little toward defraying the debt that 
is left, and we hope those who hav not sent anything will do 
B0 at once, and let the world see that Infidels are prompt to 

pay their just debts, Yours truly, Wm. Fray. 


Provipence, R. I., April 7, 1884. 
Mr. Eprrom: I hav read Mr. Prichard’s letter in Tus TRUTH 
SEEKER of April 5th, and it appears to me that there is a good 
opening for Liberals, and they should avail themselvs of this 
opportunity. It seems rather discouraging for one to start 
alone, and as there may be others like myself, who are some- 
what timid about starting alone, I would suggest that a party 
be formed and we set forth at an early date. 
If this suggestion meets the approbation of any I would be 
pleased to hear from them through the columns of THE TRUTH 
SEEKER, or by private letters. S. L. Dana. 


Fasivs, N. Y., April 7, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Please find inclosed stamps for two TRUTH 
SEEKER ANNUALS. We are more than delighted with the 
Children’s Corner, and feel like sending many thanks to that 
good old man, J. Hacker, for first urging the introduction of 
such a department. 
cation. Love and thanks to Susan H. Wixon for editing it. 
We also thank you for the department in your paper de- 
voted to “Letters from Friends.” One seems to meet their 
personal friends there, It is so social like, just as good as a 
class-meeting. In fact, we are thankful for THE TRUTH SEEKER 

from the first page to the last page. Heren M. S. BILLINGS. 


Ex Monte, Car., March 30, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $2 35, for which please send me 
the following list of your eye-opening and mind-convincing 
_ Liberal gospel tracts: TRUTH. SEEKER ALMANAC, ‘Crimes of 
- Preachers,” “False Claims,” ‘Crimes and Cruelties of Chris- 
tianity,” “ Materialism and Crime,” “Scientific Materialism,” 
“ Christianity and Materialism,” and “John’s Way.” I want 
to scatter them among the flock. Maybe the mental food 
dealt out to them by the above shepherds of freedom will sat- 
isfy their spiritual appetites, when they know what kind of 
sheep in wolves’ clothing their bell-wethers are. I hav been a 
reader of your paper for nine years. 

Yours for liberty, J. E. CLARKE. 
STERLING, ILL., March 21, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav been a reader of your paper but a short 
time, but what I hay seen of it I like very much. In fàct, such 
works as Col. Ingersoll’s, Elliott Preston’s, and those of many 
other writers, are worthy of perusal, and your paper abounds 
with their best. 

If I could say anything new in regard to the Bible, I would 
with pleasure, but wiser heads should come first in all things, 
especially in great things. I find it necessary to remove from 
Rock Falls to New Windsor, Il., and consequently would like 
to hav my paper forwarded to New Windsor. There are many 


Many thanks to the editor for the publi-- 


I never saw half so many dishonest Liberals as I hav Christian 
men. I would take a Liberal’s word in preference to a Chris- 
tian’s every time where dollars and cents are concerned, My 
creed is do to others as you would hav them do to you, do as 
near right as you know how, and if there is such a thing as a 
God he will reward accordingly, or I do not want to associate 
with him. If I do right, yet do not believe the Bible, and God 
should send me to hell, I would willingly go to avoid the fiend 
or monster, and keep such company as is fit for a gentleman. 
: C. EXDERTON. 


EAGLE Creex, OR., March 20, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: I am sorry I hav to inform you of the death 
of our old friend and neighbor, Philip Foster, one of the old- 
est pioneers of Oregon. He died March 17th.’ He was born 
in the state of Maine, Jan. 29, 1805. We celebrated the day 
with toasts and a good supper. He said a few words in praise 
of the author-hero that brought the tear to my eye. He was 
also a great admirer of D. M. Bennett, and had taken Taz 
TRUTH SEEKER from the very first number. There was a large 
attendance at the funeral, but for the want of a York or an 
Ingersoll little or nothing was said at the grave. 
I will inclose in this three dollars to pay for the paper. 
Yours fraternally, Henry MCcELSANDER. 


Lare Crry, Pa., March 14, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $1, for which send me five 
copies of Paine’s “Age of Reason.” I want them for mission- 
ary work. I find them, with Remsburg’s speech, the best 
missionary works I can get. I hav nine, all out at the present 
time. I can get people to read Paine’s “Age of Reason,” when 
they find out he believed in a God, that will not read anything 
else. And when that is once read the mind of almost any man 
is pretty sure to keep marching on. 

I see that good, pure man, Elliott Preston, still livs and 
works in behalf of the poor dumb creatures of creation. I 
think the murderer thatstrikes his victim dead at a single blow 
a gentleman by the side of the vivisector or any man that will 
uphold him. If all people were like me, vivisection would 
come to an end within twenty-four hours. How anyone can 
believe in a personal God after reading of all the horrors of 
vivisection is more than I can tell. A God that would not 
strike the criminal dead would be worse than ten thousand 
devils boiled into one. The man or woman that will inflict 
needless pain has all the contempt I am capable of bestowing 
upon them. I only wish they could see themselvs as good, 
kind people see them. 


Well now, dear Eugene, with best regards for yourself and 


Tue Trorn SEEKER family, I am, 

Kindly yours, J. K. Tompxrs. 

Prrrspurcu, March 17, 1884. 
Mr Enprror: Find inclosed $1.25, for which send me a copy 
of your almanac. The remainder you may add to the monu- 
ment fund, with a hope that the trifling sum needed will 
soon be raised. J only contribute to a something that will 
stand for years with the glorious and brilliant truths en- 


graved thereon, serving as an index to point out the pure light 


of truth, which I hope will shine out brighter and brighter 
until all people shall be enlightened and lifted out of the 
mire of superstition and ignorance, and be able to make them- 
selvs free and independent beings, governed by no creed or 
orthodox religion. which by its cloak of hypocrisy is only a 
blinding street leading them further and further away from 
the lights of truth contained in all nature. I hope for the 
rapid advancement of Freethought and truth, and I feel proud 
to be able to say that the Liberal element of this city hav 
not been sleeping these past few years; they are growing 
stronger in numbers and power. And I hope the time is not 
far distant when I shall see them meet in an elegant hall of 
their own, dedicated to the true and noble cause they advocate. 
I would feel pleased to see a more extended circulation 
of your valuable paper, which is a power in itself to en- 
lighten the masses who are groping after truth under the 
dark shadow of the church. Every true Liberal should see 
that their paper is read by one or more of their friends. It 
will work itself into every household, and thus secure thou- 
sands of supporters to this only true and good cause. With 
my best wishes for your continual success, H. H. Timpy. 


Fort SULLY, D. T., March 11, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I am rather late with my order to renew, but 
T'll get there at the eleventh hour, anyway. Please find in- 
closed $5, $3 of which apply to my subscription; 50 cents for 
trial subscriber; 25 cents for TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL; 25 cents 
for “Godly Women of the Bible; and 50 cents for Paine’s 
“Age of Reason.” For nearly three years Toe TRUTH SEEKER 
has been a source of pleasure to me, and, from the appearance 
of things, is doing good work wherever found by any sensible 
man. I hav struck a corner at last where your valuable paper 
finds goods soil, and you may reap at some future time from 
the good seed planted in your columns. Sully is located on 
the eastern bank of the Missouri. Company 4 of the 11th 
U. S. Infantry are stationed here, and, of course, couldn’t 
get along without a chaplain; but if you could see the enthu- 
siasm and interest taken in preaching you would change your 
mind immediately. I hav searched the post library through, 
but can’t find much Liberal reading init. Iam at a loss to 
know what good is derived from preaching to a soldier; far 
better the money should be appropriated toward better pay 
or more rations. Iam not wearing the biue myself; at times 
I wear government socks. I am, therefore, disinterested as far 
as pay is concerned; it is anything but fair fora man (a soldier), 
some with families, to work for thirteen dollars per month, 
come to the scratch whether or no, obey orders, no matter of 
what nature; while, on the other hand, a post chaplain ranges 
in salary with a captain; and what is he doing? Doing nothing, 
except talk about two hoursa week on asubject that hardly any- 
body cares about. I would like to see some of our leading 


Liberals take a turn in Dakota this coming season, and see who 
is in this neck of the woods. 
cause is a lack of proper command of the English language, 
that I might more readily handle the arguments so’ often 
brought against me. 
same opinion, and it matters not whether German or English, 


-My only trouble in the Liberal 


Most of my countrymen here are of the 


“ Es ist kein faden so fein gesponnen 
Er kommt doch endlichan die sonnen,” 


truth will prevail. 


Your for universal mental liberty, FRED GARING. 


OPEN LETTER TO MARY V. CARPENTER. 
SNOWVILLE, Va., April 6, 284. 
Frienp Mary: If life were as much of a tragedy as thee 


seems to think it to be, few would cling to it as earnestly as 
they now do. 
that it is enjoyed and loved. 
ness, sorrow, sin, and crime; floods, cyclones, 
wrecks, and all manner of disasters; but, taking the race as a 
whole, these are only as mere spots upon the surface of the 
sun. Iam talking about what is. 
tically deny that men suffer. 
I claim that nine-tenths, if not ninety-nine-one-hundredths, of 
human life is spent in comfort and comparativ happiness. 
Will thee deny that thee has nine hours of peace and pleasure 
where thee has one of trouble and unhappiness, or nine hours 


The very fact that we prize and value life shows 
I do not deny that there is sick- 
wars, ship- 


I do not attempt to sophis- 


It is only too self-evident. But 


of health where thee has one of sickness? Look around upon 
thy home neighbors—can thee not find nine who are joyful, 


happy, hopeful, and contented where there is one who is the 


reverse? If thee cannot, I can. 

Only a few days ago a man was telling me that he believed 
that very few were satisfied with their lot as married people, 
and that most of the married ones were disappointed, dis- 
contented, and unhappy, and would gladly unmarry and try 
again. I said, ‘‘ Well, we will run over the town mentally and 
see.” We took them house by house, and could not place a 
finger on one couple that we really thought would care to 
unmarry if they could, and I am positiv not one in ten 
would be as happy with another wife as they would be with 
their own—especially those who hav lived together for years 
and grown accustomed to each other's idiosyncrasies. No 
doubt thee has read in the old school-books of the prayer 
made to Jupiter that the people might bring all their afic- 
tions and cast them into a pile and then each one exchange 
his for that of some other man. And then when they had 
tried their new afflictions a day or two they all desired to 
take back the old one again, and, how rejoiced they were to 
be back again into the same old ruts. It is just so with ua 
now. We are continually making our lamentations over the 
sorrows and misfortunes of our own race, and forgetting the 
joys and blisses that are so abundant the compensaticns that 
are so plentiful. I know when I hav had a severe attack of 
toothache, sick headache, or neuralgia—the feeling of rest, 
peace, and content, of self-gratulation and exaltation that I 
feel after all is over is almost worth the suffering endured 
to obtain it. : 

Thee says, ‘‘ Life is painless because natural.” And is not 
death natural also? What is death but a simple going to 
sleep? Many die in sleep and feel no change. I hav seen 
the grandparent, the parent, and the little child die, but I’ve 
never seen any evidence that death is painful. One severe 
attack of sick headache is more painful than a dozen ordi- 
nary deaths. The best physicians will tell thee that in a ma- 
jority of deaths there is no pain, and no sensation even. 

It is only too true that none of us are as well born, well 
reared, and well lived as we might be, but the nearer wo 
reach these desirabilities the more health and consequently 
happiness will be insured us. No, I hav never died, but we 
hav the testimony of hundreds who hav died to all intents and 
purposes, been drowned, frozen, hanged, shot, and stabbed, 
and finally brought back to life, and a majority say that dying 
was comparativly painless, but the coming back to life was the 
hard struggle. 

I don’t understand why, if thy life has been so miserable, 
and thee believes that of the whole race is equally so, thee 
should cling to a belief in and desire a perpetuation of it after 
death ends all. Thee will take thyself along, and if so un- 
happy here how can thee hope to be better off in a beyond ? 
There cannot be a life anywhere that is exempt from the suf- 
ferings, sins, sorrows, and crimes incident to humanity. We 
may lessen them, we may eradicate a few of them, but some 
of the old ones will remain, and many new ones will come, 

We dread death just as we dread old age. We prize youth, 
health, strength, vigor, and vim. We would like to keep 
them and to liv forever in the prime of them all. But this 
wish will not create its fulfilment. Hence my motto is, One 
world at a time, and enjoy it in its fulness. Be useful, good, 
temperate, kind, and benevolent. Seek the sunshine and liv 
in its beams. Carry a glad heart and a cheerful countenance. 
Thee will shed happiness all around thee and make thy pres- 
ence a harbinger of joy to those who are so favored as to be 
with thee. e 
There are croakers enough, and we need more hopeful, 
grateful, generous, whole-souled people. Weneed more who 
seek for the bright side of life, more who realize that happiness 
is the normal condition of all organized beings. Health is 
normal, sickness is abnormal. To hope is normal, to despair 
abnormal. 

Try it again, Mary, and write when some wave of sunshine 
floods thy life, and see if thee cannot tell us a more cheerful 
story. 
‘ Though the eye may be dimmed with its grief-drop awhile, 
And the whitened lip sigh forth its fear, 
Yet pensiv indeed is the face where the smile 
Is not oftener seen than the tear. 


“ There are times when the storm-gusts may rattle around, 
And spots where the poison shrub grows, 
But are there not times when nought else can be found 
* But the south wind, the sunshine, and rose?” 


ELMINA. 
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Childyer’s Lanner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Faull River, 
Mass., lo whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


Ali’s Punishment. 


Al Ben Achmet, from his tent, 
Looked out upon the firmament. 


He saw the wonder of the skies. 
And watched the pallid moon arise, 


And mused upon the promis made 
By Allah’s angel, fire-arrayed, 


Who in a dream, long years ago, 
Had spoken to him, soft and low: 


“ Thy deeds of good hav won this grace, 
That some day thou shalt see my face. 
« Ask Dot when this reward shall be, 
But some day I will come to thee; 
“Be ready to receive, therefore, 
Great Allah’s angel at thy door.” 
Long years had passed o'er Ali’s head 
Since first those words of hope were said; 
But every night before his door 
Ali had placed from out his store 
f 
Half his supply of dates and bread, 
And milk and pomegranates red, 
And watched to guard them from the clutch 
Of hungry hand’s profaning touch. 
«« Touch not,” he said: «these things are stored 
To wait the angel of the Lord.” 
And as ha sat and prayed that night 
The angel came In glory bright, 
AN fell low unon his face: 
“ Allah, T thank thee for this grace.” 


Then, rising. to hts door he went: 
“ Enter, I pray thee, thy servant’s tent.” 
“ Nay.” said his guest, “T go not in 
The tent of one defiled by sin!” 
Poor Ali atond in sore surprise: 
“ Is my life sinful in thine eyes ?” 
“ Hasy T not given all my days 
To Allah’s love and Allah’s praise ? 
“ See here, where Hes the wasted sum, > 
Of food laid by lest thou shouldst come.’’ 
“There,” aaid the angel, “lies thy sin 
Forbidding me to enter in. 
“ For how shall T take joy in food 
That did no human being good ? 
“ Tho atek and poor whom thou’st denied, 
The hungry, who still hungry died, 


“ Theaa hadat thou fed with what T see, 
The gift would hav been made to me.” 


Ali Ben Achmet bent his head; 
« Allah hath punished pride,” he said, 
— Selected. 


_——-. 


The Human Hand. 


The haud is a servant of the brain. It is 
composed of twenty-seven bones, arranged in 
three groups. The wrist, called in anatomy the 
carpus, has eight bones; the middle, or palm 
of the hand, is called the metacarpus, and con- 
sists of five bones, while the fingers, or phalan- 
ges, hav. as you can readily perceive, three 
hones each; the thumb, however, has but two. 
This part of the human body is symmetrically 
and beautifully made, and is gracefully adapted 
to the work required of it. 

The brain directs, the hand performs, and it 
has elaborated many inventions. worked out 
many problems, huilt houses, palaces, manu- 
factories, stately ships, noble academies, halls 
of state, and grand mausoleums for the dead 
It has reared obelisks and sphinxes that still 
remain impenetrable and unreadable, firm and 
enduring. after the lapse of centuries unknown, 
while their founders hav long ago faded into 
dust. Blegant works of art, dainty garments, 
sculptured forms of beauty, and canvas glow- 
ing with loveliness, are brought into being by 
the human hand. The products of earth, of 
animal and insect, are deftly woven by the 
hand into fabrics of cotton, wool, and sitk. 

he hand of Franklin brought the lightning 
from the clonds and made it minister to the 
necessities of man. The hand of Morse “ put 
a girdle round tbe earth,” and made all nations 
talk together. Edison annihilated space, 
united towns and cities by word of mouth. and 
changed dark right toinstantaneous brilliancy 
and beauty by his electric light. Away back 
in the past the hand of Gutenburg lifted the 
veil of ignorance. and made knowledge possi- 
ble to all by means of “the art preservativ of 
arts.” 

Thus might we go on relating the work of 
the human hand, how it has measured dis- 
tances lifted the eyes to behold the wonders 
and grandeur of starry world in all their mag- 
nificence and greatness: floated ships on all 
seas, and compelled the earth to yield of its 
abundance, wresting from its graspits gold, its 
silver and precious metals, and all would but 


increase our respect for this deft symbol of the! 
power that guides and directs it. i 

We often hear of soft, white hands, of hard,’ mula, but there is a general and conclusiv 
brown hands, of handsome hands, and so on, method of demonstration that is much more 
but whether black and smutty, dirt-stained or! satisfactory. This is perhaps as hard as I 
of lily fairness, the hand that performs the i ought to make it, and I shall not hav anything 
good deed, that helps the unfortunate and dis- ' now'to say of the “zig-gag method of elimina- 
tressed, that relieves the wants of the poor and , tion in algebraic epuations.” I will close by 
needy, that ministers to the sick and weary;in presenting you with a diagramatic formula for 
short, the useful hand, is the one that is most' a twenty-five-block square that can be filled 


‘tional square that they make from this for-j to be a circus rider.’ 


beautiful to us. 

The hand we do not like, no matter how fair 
soft, and white, it may be, is the idle, useless 
hand, that shrinks from honest toil; the hand 
that stealthily takes “that which is not its own; 
that is raised to strike another; that does mis- 
chief; that is employed at the gaming table; 
that holds to its owner’s lips, or to the lips of 
another, the wine cup, in whose dregs lurk 
danger, disease, crime, ruin, death—such hands 
we do not like. 

Many noble deeds of which the world never 
hears are performed by those who pursue 
their quiet way, unconscious that they bear the 
insignia of heroes and benefactors. 


In the city of Boston, in an upper ehamber | 


of a fine brick edifice, there is, to-day, a gen- 


tleman who possesses singularly beautiful and}. 


shapely hands, but the right hand is lame and 
weak. It became so in this w?y:. Years ago he 
was passing along a street in the populous city 
where he resides, when all at once he observed 


a little child toddling along, and almost be- |. 


neath the feet of a wild-eyed, infuriated horse. 
At the imminent risk of his own life, he 
snatched the child from the mad animal’s path 
and rescued it from the jaws of death. The 
child was taken into a store near by, and its 
rescuer went on his way with a sprained and 
aching wrist. which was useless to him for many 
weeks afterward, and the original strength of 
which has never been fully regained, and never 
will be. The kind-hearted stranger never knew 
even the name of the child that he saved from 
death, but the lame hand is a perpetual re- 
minder of the incident. He does not mind, 
however, the inconvenience arising from a 
weak and injured hand, for that hand saved a 
human life. This gentleman has performed 
many good and gracious deeds of benevolence 
and kindness, which, if they were all changed 
to stars, and woven into diadems, would crown 
him wi.b glory and light all his way on the 
journey through this world. 

On one occasion he visited a poor man who 
had been sick a long time. Sickness and pov- 
erty denied the feeble one many comforts and 
necessities. A well-meaning, kind-hearted 
gentleman was praying at the bedside when our 
friend entered. When the prayer was fin- 
ished, and it was a good, loving, heartfelt 
prayer, and when, with many kind wishes, the 
gentleman had taken his departure, our friend 
stepped to the bed, and said: “ You hav had 
a good prayer, and instead of my offering 
another I will giv you this little tract. It will 
get you medicin or something to make you com- 
fortable. When I come again I will bring 
more,” and he handed the sick man a five-dol- 
lar bill. The smile and glad tears that illumi- 
nated the face of the sufferer were worth many 
times the amount bestowed. 

So should our hands be trained to perform 
good and noble deeds, and when at last we 
rest from our labors, those who survive us may 
say as they caress our then still pale hands, 
“ These hands were employed in useful labors, 
in doing good, and only good, to all the world.” 
For a good deed is never lost; it radiates far 
and near, its influence is wide, its value price- 
less. 


— 0- 


Nine-Block Squares. 
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folE}@ 
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If the numbers arising from the successiv 
additions of a constant addend be written in a 
nine-block square in the order of the letters A, 
B, C, ete., as shown in the diagram, the sum 
of each of the columns and horizontal and di- 
agonal lines will be the same. If you count 
by ones, and put 1 for A, B will be 2, and so 
on. If A be 2, then B must be 3, ete. If you 
use the count by threes, and put 1 for A, B 
must be 4, C7, etc. You can put any whole 
number for A, but the next in the count must 
be in B, and the next in C, etc. Strange as it 
may seem. this is no magic, but follows a pre- 
cise mathematical law. There are no mira- 
cles. All things can be accounted for if we 
only know how. The law, of which I hay pre- 
sented a few features. only, admits of a more 
general expression, and is extended to embrace 
the squares'of all odd numbers, however large. 


It admits, too, of the most rigid demonstration. 


block square. 


out according to the directions for the nine- 
There is scarcely a limit to the 
different squares you may thus form. 
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Our Puzzle Box. 


1 
ENIGMA. 

In turtle, not in fish; 

In horse, not in cow; 

In mice, not in rats; 

In sheep, not in hog; ` 

In white, not in black; 

In orange, not in apple; 

In territory, not in state; 

In volume, not in book; 

In old, not in young; 
My whole is composed of two words. 
Paich Grove, Wis. Daisy HUMPHBEY. 


2. 
CROSSWORD. 
In apples, peaches, and pears; 
In excursions, entertainments, and fairs; 
` In night, bright, and light; 
In see, saw, and sight; 
In tin, metal, and stone; 
In coal, wood, and bone; 
In fight, battle, and stripe; 
In live, love, and life; 
In men, women, and wife; 
My whole was a great philosopher. 
Newburgh, N. Y. R. O. Berr. 


3. 
WORD-SQUARE. 
1. To stroll. 
2. Abundance. 
3. To lower. 
4. Dissolves. 
5. To hug. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


4. 
COMPOUND ACROSTIC. 
.. Woven. 
A German city. 
Tndirect. 
& souvenir. 
A village famous through William Tell. 
A cross in the form of an X. 
. To share. 
A state. 
. Iniquity. 

10. The Italian name for Pope Pius IX. 
11. Oriental. f 
Primals, a noted author. 
Finals, one of his works. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 


A. 
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R. O. Bert. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
APRIL 5, 1884. 


1. As soon as we think about these urchins 
being the thumbs and fingers, all is plain. The 
helmet is a thimble, the ring for engagement, 
and the ‘second hand family” follows the 
first hand, right or left. 

2. Lamp. 

3. Ben Butler. 

Solvers.—Anna Mahara, Daisy Humphrey. 

oe 


Correspondence. 


Cuaruxs Crry, Ià., April 3, 1884. 

Miss Wrxon, Dear Friend: We take TuE TEUTH 
SEEKER, and I think it is the best paper in the 
universe. I read it through each week, com- 
mencing with the Children’s Corner. 

I hav solved some of the puzzles and I 
thought I would write to you and giv the an- 
swers. 

I hav read the last lecture of Col. Ingersoll’s 
entitled ‘‘Orthodoxy,” and think it is splendid. 

Your sincere friend, ANNA MAHARA. 
— ooe 


Handsome Is That Handsome 
Does.” 


It was Saturday afternoon, and all the boys 
had congregated, as was their custom, in Mr. 
Lindells barn. They were stretched in every 
attitude on the hay, and Tommy Dunn was ly- 
ing in a very dangerous and therefore very 
delightful position on one of the big beams. 

“ What are you going to do when you get to 
be a man?” inquired Tommy, as he gazed at 
the family of swallows that had made their 
nest in the ridge of the old barn. 

“I suppose I'll help father run the place,” 
replied Jimmy, soberly. 

“Im going to keep store,” announced Eb 
Parsons, who was in the habit of making the 
most advantageous “swaps” of any boy in 
school. 

Many of the boys had no clear idea of what 


The youths of this Corner will obtain “cumu- ! they were going to do; but all were surprised 


lativ proof ” of what I say from every addi-} when Tommy announced, boldly, “I’m going 


$ 


Several had longings to become lawyers or 
physicians, but none had hoped to become one 
of those gorgeous gentlemen in pink tights and 
spangled trunks who had appeared in thẹ cir- 
cus which was in town the week before. 

“ But father says that a circus actor has to 
begin to practice when heis a boy,” objected 
Jimmy. ~ g 
‘Of course,” agreed Tom. ‘I practice every 
day.” 
Xon what?” asked Jimmy, with a sly smile; 
for he knew well that Mr. Dunn would never | 
allow Tom to drive his team, much less prac- 
tice circus acts on their backs. f 

«Well, I havn’t tried a horse, so far,” Tom 
admitted; “but,” he added, regaining his com- 
posure, ‘I swing on a trapeze and jump over 
boxes almost every day.” 

‘ Guess you'd find a difference if you tried 
a real horse,” remarked Eb Parsons. 

“Say, Jimmy, couldn’t you get one of your 
father’s colts to let me hav a try on?” asked 
Tom. 

“I don’t know; I'll ask him,” said Jimmy. 

He went to look for his father, and found 
him directing some men who were building a 
wall. 

“ Father, can we hav the colts to ride a little 
while?” i 

“The colts!” answered his father; “why, my - 
boy, they are not broken yet. Take old Jack.” 

“ But old Jack looks so bad,” objected Jim- 
wy. . ! 
“Handsome is that handsome does, Jimmy; 
and old Jack will do better by you than the 
colts would.” 

Jimmy went back to the barn not at all sat- 
isfied. 

“ Father says we can hav old Jack.” 

“Old Jack!” exclaimed Tommy; “a pretty 
circus horse he would make!” 

“He looks more like a horse than your. dry 
goods box that you hav been practicing on.” 

“Well, I suppose if we can’t hav what we 
want. we've got to take what we can get,” mut- 
tered Tom. : i 

Accordingly the horse was led out. 

‘*He’d make a good subject for a horse-dòc- 
tor, ' commented Joe Fisher. ‘‘You ought to 
put him on a package of horse liniment, and 
lable him ‘Before using.’” 

Meanwhile, the boys were busily engaged in 
clearing the barn floor, and putting up a rope 
to make the ring. At last it was finished. Tom 
dropped from his perch on the beam on to the 
horse’s back, and losing his hold, slid down on 
the floor. 

‘*He’s got a slippery back anyhow,” Tom re- 
marked, as he climbed on a manger in order 
to mount again. 

Jack stood perfectly still, surprised, no doubt, 
by these strange proceedings, but evidently 
haying a clear idea that his first business was 
not to hurt the boys. ; . 

“Stand on his back,” urged one. 
aonad on your head the way the circus man 
The latter seemed the most difficult, and con- 
sequently the most attractiv to Tom’s disposi- 
tion. He scrambled up, and after several un- 
successful efforts, finally succeeded in balanc- 
ing himself on his hands. The boys were in a 
fever of excitement. 

“ Start the horse,” urged two or three, and 
before Tom could let himself down, Jack had‘ 
taken a step forward in obedience to some one’s 
order to “G lang.” 

It was only one step, but that was enough to 
make Tom lose his balance, and fall heavily to 
the floor. Jack stood perfectly still, end al- 
lowed the boys to drag Tom, who was stunned 
by the fall, from between his feet. 

Fortunately Tom was not seriously injured, 
but it cured him of all desire to be a circus 
rider. When he told his father about the ac- 
cident, he finished the story with: 

“And if old Jack hadn’t had more sense 
than all of us boys put together, I’d hav been 
killed. ‘Handsome is that handsome does,’ 
Mr. Lindell says, and old Jack must be a 
beauty, for he certainly acted handsomely by 
me.”—Allan Forman in Harpers Young People. 

Sm 
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(Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies ù 
United States and Canada meeting regularly, can picks e 
tices of their mretings published in this columm Free if the 
officers will send them to us.} 

MICHIGAN. 


- Musxuaon.—The Liberal League meets eve 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the Geran 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 


2 OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. —The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 P.M., in the hall 
on the corner of Ontario and Bolivar streets. 
Exercises—lectures and discussion. 


WISCONSIN. 
Muwavguz.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall. 216 Grand avenue.—Exercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music.—Admission free. 


MAINE. 


Porrianp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hull, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
p.m. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 1 
If" PoxruanD.—The American Liberal Leagu 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. : 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The ‘Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
‘Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Axroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 r.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

PuitapELpHia.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 

_ o'clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
Tue Truru SEEKER and Liberal books for 
sale. i ž ‘ 

PrrrssurcH.—Pittsburgh Liberal. League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Newanx.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s. Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
eussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 

_CANADA. 

Toronro.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrreau.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
‘meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. 8. Wilson 
President, M. O’B.. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 
. Aveany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and deb ites and discussions 
at 3 p.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 


are cordially invited to. attend, also all Lib- ]. 


erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yorx Crry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
for a lecture and discussion, at German 
Masonic Temple, 220 East 15th street. Ad- 
mission 5 cents. Monthly cards 20 cents. 
Membership fee $3.——The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.—— The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o'clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.——Frobisher Col- 
lege Hall, 23 East 14th street, near Broad- 
way. The People's Spiritual Meeting every 
Sunday at 2:30 and 7:30 p.m. 

Brooxiyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 pu. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evenirg at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale. The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45.  Spirituai and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited.—— The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 


Ormas + Preachers BEE me 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“í By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. C. Lenanp, Secretary of the. National 
Liberal League, says of this book: “This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FALSE CLAIMS, 


—BY— 


JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 CTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 


AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 


IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 


Remsburg are: 


The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Crviliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 


Church and the Antislavery Reform; 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 


These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 


dozen at least. Address 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


MAN! 


A LIBERAL JOURNAL published to promote ED- 
UCATION, CONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
GANIZATION. Exponent of the objects, platform, 
and principles of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
T. B. Wakeman and T, C. Leland, editors. 

Weekly at $1 per annum. ‘Trial subscribers—three 
months—for twenty cents. Specimen copies free; 
and Liberal names wanted to send sample copies. 
T. ©. LELAND, Secretary, 

744 Broadway, New York. 


ött 
K AN SA q f Improved or unimproved lands 
\ eanywhere in the state. For in- 


formation, maps, circulars, 61C., 81C., write to 
WATSON & THR4PP, or 0. H. CUSTENBORDER, 
1y13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


OF 
D. M. BENNETT. 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


GARRISON IN HEAVEN. 
A DREAM. , 
PRICE 18N CRNIS 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
38 Clinton Pl., sew vork, 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “Prometheus,” “Gottlieb,” and “ Ingersol 
and Jesus.” 


A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir- 


afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's | tues of natura! humanity as oppored to the hypocrisy of a 


Business College, 


street, E. D., at 3 p.m, Public cordially in- | progressiv ideas 


vited. Doors open at 2:30 P.M 


Broadway, corner of Fourth | supernatural region; crowded with locident and fall of 


and the poetry of the future. 


PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


explain their meaning. 


THIRD EDITION. 
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AND THER 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison of the Old and New Testament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous iliustrations. 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common with other na- 
tions; and then trace them to their evidentorigin and 


“it has long been acknowledged by the most emi- 
nent biblical studenis that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far as we 
Know, the present is the first complete and scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.” —Boston Cour- 


“Never before has there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one just pubiished 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.’’—Boston Times. 

“Itis unquestionably true that the results of a 
rationalistic study of the Christian scriptures are 
nowhere else 80 accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—N. F. Sun. 

1 Vol. Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. 

Price, + =. + «= x $3.00 

Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 

THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Piace, New York. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS 


No. 1.—The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material «a niverse; the Law of co... 


M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 
No. 2.—Origi« of 3 ite; 


or, How the Spirit Body Grows. 


10 cents. 


After Transit1iou. 
The Origin of Religions. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No. 4—Tre Process of Mental Action; 


15 cents. 


tianity, Confessions of Its Founders. 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. 


cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


e É 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.-Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 


itual Stand point. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No.1 


Medium. Price, 10 cents. 


No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 
And 


first five spheres. 


TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages. 


of Spirit Life. 
Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 
20 cents. 


Yy By NNA 


History of Christianity. 


The Trinity, from Gibbon’ 


History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “ History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire! by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 
an “ English Churchman,” and other scholars. 

1 vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 00 
This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 

originated, who were its founders, and what were the 

sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. 

“I know of no book that contains more real and val- 
uable information upon the origin of Christianity.” — 
R. G. INGERSOLL. 

“ One of the most learned and interesting books evet 
written and published.” —Boston Jnucs igator. 


FOR SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 


Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
New Edition, En- 
larged and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 


No. 3.—The Development or the Spirit 
By Spirit M. Faraday. 


Or, How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 


No, Othe Origin of the Christian Relig- 
n 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
Transcribed 
Price, boards, 75 


Rome. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace ot 
Jesus. 


Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, ip 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E, 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 25 cents. 


And bound separately; Mrs. Oarrie E. 8. Twing, 


Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception tn the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8. 
Price, 50 cents. 
Achsa W. Sprague’s and Mary Clark’s 

Experiences in the First Teun Spheres 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


in five lectures, Comprising, The Gods,’ * Hum. 
boldt,” "Thomas Paine.” ‘ Inalylduality.” and " Here- 
tics and Heresies." 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


luciudiug, *Liverty fur Man, Woman, and Unbild;’ . 
°* The Uecisratiun of indepeudeuce, ' “Abuut Farming 
in Uinow;"" The Great Banyuss,” * The tev. Alexan- 
der Clark," The Past Risus Voruoro Me Like a Dream,” + 
and "A ‘Lcibute to Kbun U. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah 5. Black, _ 
aud Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 5U cents. 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
clotb, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


88 ulnin Place, New XOrkK, 


ORTHODOX HASH; 


WITH 


CHANGE OF DIBT. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR. 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 
1A Word from the Oook.—2 Choice Bits for the 
Hush.—8 Seasvuned with yatan 10 the tastle,— 
4 The Chopping Kuife,—6 Hush, Furst 
Ovurse.—6 Hasu, pecuud vuri- 
T Hush, Tuiru Coursy.—8 Ouuuge 
of Diet, First Ovurse,—9 
Cuuuge of Dist, Bec- 
Oud VUourse, 


By WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 
THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents. The ruth Seeker. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF GOLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. WIXON. Second edition. Price, $1.25. ‘his very 
excellent work for young Masters wud misses, bus 
passed through a very lurge edition, and a second 
has beon issued at a reduced price of $1.26, tree of 
postage. "Tuls new edition has a phowgraph of the 
author which adds very much to the value of the 
volume, . i 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume alms at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at tue same time that it 
inculeates moral duties and human rights from a 
standpoint of pure reason and com MON SOUSO. 
ddress THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 
A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUAH. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 
SKETCH OF THE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SALADIN. 


(W. STEWART ROSS.) 
A very interesting biography of a remarkable man 
Price 10 cents. Address, 
THE TROTH SEEKER. 


PROBLEM OF TAE UNIVERSE, 


Its Scientific Solution, 
, WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS SF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SA... Ue PPR Ope Me, 
Price 20 cents. 


VOLTAIRE IN &XILE: 


His Life and Works in France 
and Abroad. 
(England, Holland. Belgium, Prussia, Switzerland), and 


unpublished letters of Voltaire and Mme. + 
Du Chatelet. 


BY BENJAMIN GASTINEAU, 


Price, Seventy-five cents. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 


Interrogatories to Jehovan. 
Being 3,000 questions propounded to his. 
Jewish Godship upon a graat ` 


variety of subjects, 


BY D.M. BENNETT. 
Paper, 50 centa: cloth, 75 couta 


88 Clinton Place, New York. 


THE SUNDAY LAWS, 
BY J. G. HERTWIG. 


Price, 10 cants. 


For sale at this office 


For sale at this offica. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Q54 
Poetry. 


The Cry of Labor. 


We are the hewers and delvers who toil for another’s 
gain, 

The common clods and the rabble, stunted of brow 
and brain. 

What do we want, the gleaners, of the harvest we 
hav reaped? 

What do we want, the neuters, of the honey we hay 
heaped ? : 


We want the drones to be driven away from our 
golden hoard; 

We want to share in the harvest; we want to sit at 
the board; 

We want what sword orsuffrage has never yet won 
for man, 

The fruits of histoil, that were promised, when the 
curse of toil began. i 


What matter if king or consul, or president holds 
the rein, 

If crime and poverty ever be links in the bondman’s 
chain ? 

What careth the burden-bearer that liberty packed 
his load, 

If hunger presseth behind him with a sharp and 
ready goad ? 


Ye hay shorn and bound the Samson, and robbed 
him of learning’s light; 

But his sluggish brain is moving; his sinews hay 
all their might. 

Look well to your gates of Gaza, your privilege, 
pride, and caste! 

The giant is blind and thinking, and his locks are 
growing fast. 

—vJeffrey Roche. 
a al 


Stray Scraps. 


“Henry Ward Beecher said in Denver not 
long ago that Adam never fell, that he began 
at the bottom, and if he fell at all he fell up” 
(Truru Serxer, March 8th.) 

Beecher stole that from Freethinkers. That 
saying was current among us Liberals twenty- 
five years ago. Henry Ward will hav to try 
again to get ahead of us unbelievers. 

I admire John Peck’s writings, but does he 
mean to be understood (see TRUTH SEAKER of 
March 29th) by ‘‘There are many passages in 
Genesis which I could not recommend to the 
perusal of any ladies except Sunday-school 
texnchers,” that he could recommend their pe- 
rusal to gentlemen? If so, I disagree. That 
which is unfit for a lady to read ‘is unfit for a 
gentleman. Pure women should be duplicated 
by pure men. Why should not the “ Chris- 
tian consent to hav his daughters associate 
with the lowest und most abandoned wretches,” 
etc., as well as his sons? Why make a reser- 
vation of his sons? Let us not hav one rule 
for “ladies” and “daughters,” and another 
for gentlemen and sons. 

“ Experiences of an Old Man,” signed ‘J. 
R.,” in March 29th, are very interesting. ‘ Con- 
versation above tittle-tattle or money making,” 
as he complains, is very scarce, as my experi- 
ence also proves, and anyone above that, in 
many localities, must put their thoughts upon 
paper or make a tomb of them in their own 
breasts. His ‘two daughters are religious 
bigots,” and two of his three sons not much 
better. I know of several aged Liberals in the 
same predicament. , How can the children of 
Liberals be preserved in the truth of their par- 
ents? Certainly not by sending them to Sun- 
day-school in early youth to learn that which 
their parents had to unlearn in order to be- 
come good, common-sense Liberals. 

Erra E. Grsson. 

Barre, Mass., April 7, 284. 

ccc 


To Go or Not to Go. 


hus far I hav obtained the following con- 
tributions towards going to see and investigate. 
spirit phenomena: 


Francis D. Lacy, (promised) $25.00 
J. W. Truesdell, t 10.00 
Dr. E B. Foote, Sr., (paid) 2.00 
A friend, dd 2.00 


It will not be safe for me to start till Iam 
assured of sixty or seventy dollars, so I hope 
friends who are anxious for me to go will not 
delay in sending the needed funds. It will 
take money for board, for seances, and for in- 
cidentals. I make no private personal appeals, 
for I want no one to help who does not de- 
sire me to go. 

Mr. Slenker says I need not think myself 
aD, M. Bennett, to be sent around the world. 
I will say I trust no one would fancy me con- 
ceited enough to think that, but if we cannot 
ali be Bennetts we can be humble and ear- 
nest workers and try to emulate our noble 
hero in his efforts to spread the truth and 
make the world happier and better because 
we hav lived. Erua. 

e 

PROBABLY the longest funeral procession the 
world ever saw was that of Lieutenant De 
Long, the arctic explorer, which traversed over 
11,000 miles by reindeer and horse sleds and 
by railroad end ocean transit, as this list in- 
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| The fact is, Lambert does know that Catholi- | 


dicates: Matveh, by reindeer sled, to Yakutsk, 


Catholicism ‘was borrowed and born of pagan- 


800 miles; Yakutsk, by horse sled, to Irkutsk, ' cism, with all its nunneries, mummeries, flum- ism. It is heathenish, tyrannical, bloody, and 


2,342; Irkutsk, by horse sled, to Krosnoyarsk, 
670; Krosnoyarsk, by horse sled, to Tomsk, } 
367; Tomsk, by horse sled, to Omsk, 582;! 
Omsk, by horse sled, to Orenburg, 1,000; Oren- 
burg, by railroad, to Moscow (about), 900; Mos- 
cow, by railroad, to Hamburg, 1,300; Ham- 
burg to New York (about), 3,000; total, 11,0651. 
—_—_— or 


Ingersoll versus Lambert. 

Ingersoll. If matter is eternal and infinit, can ! 
a God exist? 

Lambert. There cannot be two infinits—two 
eternals. SRS 

I. Can a God exist independent of a creator? 

L. So the church teaches—and the church is 
infallible. 

I. How do you positivly prove God’s imma- 
teriality ? 

L. The church teaches it and it must be 
true. 

I. Did God create himself and the Universe 
and all intelligences from nothing? 

L. It is not a doctrin of Catholics that God 
created himself. 

I. How do Catholics account for the exist- 
ence of a God? 

L. Because nothing can exist without a God. 

I. How do Catholics know that the Universe 
cannot exist without a God? 

L. Because the scriptures say that God cre- 
ated all things. 

I. Is that all the proof Catholics hav to de- 
pend on? 

L. The Bible the church and tradition are 
infallible. 

I. Does God himself know he is fallible, and 
“yepents” for making man ? 

L. You are a bold blasphemer and you will 
surely go to hell. 

I. Must I be damned for using reason and 
common sense? 

L. You will be damned for not believing and 
obeying the church. 

I. Did God create a man from dust, and a 
woman from a bone? 

L. The Bible teaches thus, and it must be 
true. 

I. Did God know that the devil fell out of 
heaven? i 

L. For God’ssake, Ingersoll, don’t blaspheme 
your creator. 

I. Did God always know that the devil will 
upset all his divine plans? 

L. There you are—blaspheming again; do 
stop it. 

I. Did God die to reconcile himself to him- 
self and to sinful man? 

L. Yes, indeed. That is just what God did 
do. 

I. Does universal salvation prove universal 
ruin to all ‘‘ unbelievers ?” 

L. Yes, sir. This is the doctrin of my infal- 
lible church. 

I, Is Christ absolutely very and eternal God? 

L. He is, sir, and you must believe this or 
be eternally damned! 

I. Did God die to save all mankind from go- 
ing to hades? d 

L. He did, but most all mankind will go to 
hell notwithstanding. 

I. Did Christ’s natural body of flesh, blood. 
and bones arise from the tomb? 

L. Yes, sir. Otherwise there will be no res- 
urrection of the dead to life again. 

I. Is the virgin Mary truly the mother of 
God? 

L. If you don't know that she is the mother 
of God, you must be a natural fool! 

I. Do priests forgiv all sins? 

L. They do forgiv all who are true penitents. 

I. Is the church of Rome absolutely infal- 
lible?. 

L. The church is as infallible as God himself 
is. 

I. How can God beinfallibleif he “‘repents,” 
and his divine plans fail ? 

L. Mister Ingersoll, will you never stop 
blaspheming? 

I. Does God know that the Catholic church, 
popes, and heretics, are as absolutely fallibte 
as the angels who were turned out of heaven 
for rebelling, and then God changed them into 
devils who tempt and damn mankind? 

L. Yes, God knew all about it—but none un- 
derstand this mystery but holy priests! 

I. Some little whiffets know that God must 
hav had a creator; that the sun or earth do 
not obey man’s bidding, that man must bea 
child before he can be a man; that a dead 
child, dead man, and a dead God, never come 
to natural life again; that rivers never change 
to blood; that cattle do not die but once; that 
“water” never stood erect, upright, like a 
stone wall; that a man cannot liv an hour in a 
fish’s belly; that fire always burns man—and 
no miracle can prevent it; that snakes and 
asses never talk foolishness, as little whiffet 
Lambert does. 


meries, bulls, boasting, bombast, bugbears, Murderous; our enemies themselvs (priests and 
devils, hell, damnation, pardons, indulgences, escaped nuns) being judges. i Yet Catholic 
domineering popes menacing liberty, and se- į “ whiffets ” still promulgate their infallibility, 
cretly maneuvering to usurp all temporal #24 continue their unholy practices. Lambert 
power, must be closely watched, or little Cath. Knows that Catholicism 18 fabulous in doctrins 
olic whiffets will surely gain the ascendency in and wicked in practice ; that it is unphilo- 
this free, model, confiding, secular govern- sophical, unnatural, unjust, unmerciful, and 
ment. infinitly horrible, impossible, and false. 
Americans are unconsciously fostering a al ; If God's little whiffet will prove Catholicism 
tem of mental slavery, retrogression, degrada- infallible, he will make the loudest barking and 
tion, superstition, falsehood, persecution, dis- Prove the greatest miracle that God Almighty - 
integration, and certain ruin; and eternal vig- °VeT performed with a little whiffet priest since 


ilance is the only means of protecting and con- 
tinuing the American Constitution and govern- 
ment from a sect whose church authority is 
above all earthly governments. 

Liberty, independence, progress, prosperity, 


_time began. 

This little whiffet’s sophistry, impudence, 
insolence, brass, supreme braggadocio, and 
| wonderful egotism surely ‘“‘beat the Jews,” 
The little whiffet has not, cannot, possibly 


happiness, and peace depend upon firm, | Prove Catholicism pure, perfect, and infalli- 


united opposition to the persevering encroach- 
ments‘and constant innovations of priestcraft 
in all its. dreadful, horrid, gloomy forms. 

Priests will hav idleness, luxuries, wine, and 
women secluded in cloisters under religious 
vows. Compared with those brothels, Infidel- 
ity is absolute purity. Catholicity has its se- 
cret nunneries and private debaucheries, but 
its “little whiffets” are forbidden to join secret 
associations under pain of excommunication 
and eternal damnation. 


ble. This little whiffet must bark louder next 
time, ; ‘ 

We do not fancy or practice vituperation 
further than to “answer a fool according to- 
his folly.” All Catholics liv in glass houses, 
and they should try to avoid throwing stones. 

Until God’s little whiffet growls and barks. 


loud enough to prove that God created him- 
self and the universe and all intelligences from 
nothing, we leave God's little barking, growl- 
ing, biting cur “alone in his glory.” : 

. E. N. KINGSLEY 


eee 
THE KERNER STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 


ONLY $1.50.—The Best Pen for 


the Least Money.—$1.50 ONLY. 


The superiority of the KERNER STYLOGRAPHIO PEN over the old steel or gold pen consists ‘in th 
fact that it will write continuously ior several days, the ink belng in the stock, whieh can be refilled when 
empty. Itcan be carried in the pocket as handily as a lead-pencil. It will last @ life-time. The KER- 


NER PEN is the best and cheapest. 


Money will be 
finding it all that it is represented 


to be. 


Address: 


“God’s Medicine.’ 


E. 8. McComas, Secretary and General Agent of 
the Medical Lake Manufacturing Co., will be located 
during April and May in Iowa City, iowa. ‘he 
wonderful cures of Rheumatism, Catarrh, Piles, 
Dyspepsia, Scrofulous Complaints, Female Com- 
plaints, and all kinds of sores and diseases of the 
skin that are daily being reported from the use of 
MEDICAL LAKE BALTS. ON the Pacific coast, warrant 
the Company in establishing agencies throughout 
all the states and territeries, Mr. McComas will 
forward one box of MEDICAL LAKE SALTs to any ad- 
dress on receipt of Fifty cents—enough to cure any 
ordinary case above named, except, perhaps, Rheu- 
matism, and will warrant cures on reasonable 
terms. MEDICAL LAKE SALTS contains no ingre- 
dient not obtained by evaporating the waters of 
Medical Lake, Spokane Co., W. T. Agents wanted, 

Address E. 8. MCCOMAS, 
2m15 lowa City, Iowa, 


TRUTH: 


A Poem in Three Parts. 
BY E. N. KINGSLEY. 


Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, 
Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians, 


Containing a picture of the j 


JEWISH JEHOVAH. 
‘As Described by the Bible, 
*'There went up & smoke out of his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindled 
with it” (Psalms xviii, 8). 


40 pp. Handsomely executed. 


D. M. BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 
A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the World. 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


With a steel plate engraving of the author in Vol. I. 
and each yolume illustrated with forty-seven cute. 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 

Late editor of Tua TRUTH BuEKER, author of" A Truto 
Seeker in Europe,” Gods und Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” "The World’s Sages, Think- 
ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of 

the Church,” etc., etc. 
Handsomely bound in red cloth, $6.50; 
in leather, red edges, 39.50; in 5 
morocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 

Readers of TEE TRUTH SEEKER know the circumstances 
under which this work was written. The last words 
penned by the great author were for the fourth volume 
which was nearly completed at ris death, and which will 
now contain an account of his world-iamented death and 
burial. Ma. Bennett was a very pat'ent and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customs of tae different peo. 
ples of the many places he visited. The every-day 
Nfe of all nations is laid before the reader by one who has 
visited them ana beheld them with hisown eyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the various countries he visited, and the morality of 80» 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
‘Christian countries, much to the detriment of the latter 
The work isa 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 
This work and " A TRUTH BESEER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberal’s library Besides its ivtainsic 
worth it isa memento of one of the greatest Freethinkera 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and clearness Of his writings. 

Address 1HE 71RUIH SEEKER, 

33 Clinton Place, 

New York city. 


Price, 25 cents. 


refunded to any one purchasing this pen and not 


GEORGE MACDONALD, 
74 Third ave., New York. 


ANOTHER NEW BOOK! 
New! Eloquent! Elegant! Splendid ! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PROSE POEMS 


And Selections, 


BY 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


This new book is a gem. It is a model in. 
every respect. In fact, one of the richest, 
brightest, best ever issued. ayes 

It contains, besides the celebrated ‘‘ Deco- 
ration Day Oration,” never befere published,. 
and all the famous “tributes” heretofore 
printed in various shapes, but never-brought 
together till now, many other gems selected! 
from the speeches, arguments, lectures, let-- 
ters, ‘table-talks, and day-to-day conversations: 
of the author. 

The work is designed for, and will be ac- . 
cepted by, admiring friends as a rare per- 
sonal souvenir. To help it serve this purpose, 
a fine steel portrait, with autograph facsimile, 
has been prepared especially for it. , 

In the more elegant styles of binding, this 
volnme is éminently suited for presentation 
purposes, for any season or occasion, 

In workmanship the volume is a master- 
piece. The type is large and beautiful; the 
paper heavy and richly tinted; the presswork. 
faultless; and the binding, as perfectas the — 
best materials and skill can produce, The 
book is quarto in size, and contains 248 pages, 
No item of expense has been spared to make 
the work worthy of author and public. 

PRICES: f 
Slik-cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and side, $250 
Half-calf, mottled edges, elegant library style, 450 
Full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, 750 
Full tree calf, highest possibie style and finish, 9 00 

Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. THE TRUTH SEEKER. | 
33 Clinton Pl., New York. 


THE NEW VERSION. 


Lectures by George Chainey. 


IN EXPLANATION OF THE BIBLE, FROM GENES 
TO REVELATIONS. 


CONTENTS: 
The New Version. Extraordi narySainta. 
Nothing Priestcraft. 
Utopia. The Heart of Yahweh. 
The Descent of Man. The Folly of Solomon. 


Self-Resvect. 

Priest and Prophet. 

The Hope oc the World.. 
Iconoclasm. 

The Man Jesus. - 

The New Religion. 


The Wandering Jew. 
Fair Play. 

A Biblical Romance. 
Bricks Without Straw. 


Celestial barbarism. 
Divine Brigandage. 

Printed ona fine quality of paper, handsomely bound! 
inclotb and unirorm in size with first bound vo ume 
Price $1.00. For sale at this ottlce. : 


THE RADICAL PULPIT. 


Comprising discourses of adyanced thought by 
u. B. FROTHINGHAM and FELIX ADLER: 
a Wo of America's clearest thinkers. 


“ANTICHRIST.” 


Proving conclusiyly that 


THE 8TORY OF JESUS CHRIST: 
His birth, life, trial, execution, eto.—is a myth, 
TRUTH SEEKER Office: 
83 Clinton Place, New York: 


Price, $2.00. 
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'Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11 Jewels, 


‘advise all of our Liberal friends who are in want of 
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OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 


JEWELRY STORE, 


ROCHELLE, ILL., 


Over 100 Gold Watches, ranging in value from $10 
109400, instock continually. Silver Watches, Chains, 
Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, Earrings, 
ete.; also Sliver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy 
Goods in proportionate large quantities. A fine 3- 
ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $9. A fine 4-ounce 


Quick Train, dust-proot Movement, $16.50 (retails 
every where for $22 to $25). Best 4-ounce Case, Stem 
Winder, Full (15) Jeweied Watch. patent Regulator, 
$25. A Ladies’ Good, Solid Gold Elgin Stem-Winder, 
$25. The same, heavier and 14 karat, $35, All 25 
per cent below regular prices. A Chronograph, 1-4 
gsecong Horse-Timer, and ‘ Fly-Back,” in Heaviest 
18 Karat Case, $175. A Double Chronograph for tim- 
ing two horses, or fouble record, a fifth second, best 
in the world, $200. Also “Repeaters,” striking 
hours, quarters, and minutes, $100 less than Broad- 
way prices. Ladies’ Watches ornamented with 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 
Flowers, Peacock in Rubies and Diamonds, Varie- 
gated Colored Gold, Embossed Birds and Flowers, 
Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, etc., etc, 
No finer goods at Tiffany’s, N. Y. 


Send me & check for amount you desire to pay for E 


a Watch or other goods, describe as near as possible, 
and I will send prepaid to any part of the United 
States, and refund cash on demand if not entirely satis- 
factory. I please all, and hundredsof my customers 
cheerfully testify to tne fact. Refer to Rochelle 
National Bank, and Brothers Remsburg and Follett. 
The latter says in his ‘Catalog of the Life Members 
of the State Liberal League :” ‘I stepped over to see 
Otto Wettetein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. I 
found him up to his ears in business, selling and 
sending off goods. His large jewelry store is truly 
marvelous for a town the size of Rochelle, I would 


anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they 
will make a greatsaving by so doing.” Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


WORKS BY C E. PAGE, M.D. 
THE 


NATURALCURE 


Consumption, Constipation, Bright's Disease, Neu 
ralgia, Rheumatism, ** Colds’? (Fevers), Etc. 


How sickness Originates and How to Prevent it. A 
Tlealth Manual for the People. 12mo, 278 pp., extra 
cloth, $1.00. x 
The most original Health Manual published in many 

years, dnd should be in the hands of all who would 
either retain or regain their health, Many of the sup- 
posed chief causes of sickness are shown to be of com. 
paratively little influence, while the real causes are 
pointed out and shown to be constantly operative in 
the daily practices that are well-uvigh universal. 


How to Feed the Baby, 


ro Maks Her Heactay AND Harry. . With Health 
Hints. By ©. E. Paez, M.D. Fourth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; extra 
cloth, 75 cents. 


Dr. Page has devoted much attention to the subject, 
both in this country and m Europe, noting the con- 
dition of children and then making careful inquiries as 
to the feeding, etc., and this work ig a special record of 


z 


> eXperleuce with his own child, 


ELOR SES: 


Takin FEED ann THEIR Feet, A Manual of Horre 
Hygiene, invaluable fur the veteran or the novice, 
pointing ont the causes of * Malaria,” * Glanders,” 
** Pink Tye,” ~“ Distemper.” etc.. and How to Pre- 
veut and Connteract them. by C. E. Paer, M.D., with 
a Treatise and Notes on Shoeing by Sir George Cox 
and Cul. M. C. Weld. 150 pages ; 12mo0, paper, 50 
cents ; extra cloth, 75 cenis. 


We have here ina condensed form much that ia valu- 
Rble on the care of horses, that has not belore been 
published s 

Will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any address on 


receipt Of price. 
* THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Real Blasphemers. 


BY JOHN R. KELSO, A. M. 


Showing that the writers of and believers in the Bible, 
and not the deniers of ita truth, are the ones who really do 
injustice to the character of God, if a God exists. 


IN SIX LECTURES. 
Price, Fifty Cents. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


DETY ANALYZED 


AND 


THE DEVIL’S DEFENSE 


By Col. John R. Kelso, A.M. 


Not since Hudibras haa there been such damagin’ 
blows given to these old myths and fables. The colone 
has Made the sacredness of the scriptures appear as ab- 
surd as Cer vantes made that of the knights of the age of 
chivalry The slog"lar audacity with which he attack. 
the foundations of Christianity showa the earnestness of 
ais own convictions in regard to its fabulous origin.—Z 


utchizon. 
THE TRUTH SEYKER, 


Address 
Price, $1.50. 88 Clinton Place. New York. - 


God and the State, 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 
Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 

62 pages, octavo. Price 15cents. Address, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
88 Clinton Place. New York. 


n~ 
TH- SABBATH. 
BY M. FARRINGTON. 

A thorough examination and refutation of the olaims o 
Sabbatari.ns who are trying to foist upon t.e couatry 
their holy day by unconati utlona! legal enactments. The 
author abows by an appexi not oniy to the facta aa they 
exist {n the nature of things, bus by reference to the 
Bible, the writings of distinguished h‘atorians and the- 
ologians of past ages that Sunday is no more holy than 
Baturday. Price Ooents. Forasle at this oifice 


and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDIOIN. 


‘THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 
WITHOUT MEDICIN. 


THE 
EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to ahy address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or in person free of charge. Send 
for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


It 


LADIES’ MAGNETIO JAUKEYT. Price, $18. 
TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced that our claims are correct in every particular 
THESE APPLIANCES ARE 


THE AOME OF PERFEOTION: a 
Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in| Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
One Week. Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


OINOINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in-| Dg. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from | your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- | was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- | Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply MAT- | the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with Paraly- | before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 


sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but | waGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
after wearing asuit of your MAGNETIO CLOTHING | pounded gratitude, porto 7. 


for one week, can use it quite as well as eyer. I hav Yours respectfull: 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- p ye A. BROWN. 


plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- | who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great | with nervous prostration and female weakness: 
OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 


benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
Da. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 


past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your | the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted pertectly. 
Magnetic Appliances as te ony medis of effecting | FELT ge FROM THE First HOUR I HAD THEM 
& sure cure. p On. Am not joklng, and if I improve as rapidly as 
WM. H. OLEMMER, I hav since T1esday, Will soon be well. Will report 
again s00n. Respectfully yours, E. J. X. 


No. 80 Eastern avenue. 
appliances which will 

Remember pat the: rame RDD This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 

than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 


effect a Cure im a case ot Paraiyale, mal at the same 

time eradicate CATARRH or n the same 

patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 

change medicins every day until, after dosing the she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 

patient almost to death, he may possibly strike | two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 

one desiring to communicate with her. 


something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. 

Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose Oi 
medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult us when your physician tells you he can do nothinog 

; it will Ou. 
saris edd SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 

Dr. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of 8t. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian 'tumor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the Only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called to the wureka Magn-tic Apol'ances. Asa drowning man 
will catch atastraw, so did I catch ai this faint hopeofacure. Four months ago I purchased a suit,of 
your appliances. from the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 

Gratefully yours, Mugs, MABY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts, - = + 6,00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, - - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances,each, - - 500 
Leg Belts, each, = = » 4,00 
Knee Caps, each, - = = 3.00 
Wristlets, each, =- =. = 1.50 
Sleeping Caps, - `- - - 4.00 
Ladies Jacket. - - ~ 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - - - 15.00 


Superfine Insoles, - - 1.00 
Children’s garments upon application. 


Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 


if they are not as represented in every respect. If youare uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best sulted to treat you. hile our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magneticquality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever Offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through & particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the amallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged inthe garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


wet ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are go poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. : 

R om: mber that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and it 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


address for further informatien, DB. L. TENNEY, 
Bace Btreot, eor. sth Street, 


At 


Q. 


Marriage and Divorce, 


By R. D. Westbrook, D D. L1.B. 
Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?” 


CONTENTS : 

The True Ideal of Marriage. 

Free Love. 

The History of Marriage. 

The Old Testament Divorce Law. 

The New Testament on Divorces. 

Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion, 

Rational Deductions from Established Principles 

Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered, 

Prevention Better than Cu’ e. 

Price, 50 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. 
at this office. 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK! 


JESUS CHRISL A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


For sal 


Bow the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Christianity. 


Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and Chemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, England. 


Price, boards, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


Embracing those of the blood and Nerves, the Dis 
eases Of Men, the Diseases of Women, and the vari 
ous Causes, physical and social, leading to the mare 
plainly treated by that plainest of books, PLAIN 
HOME TALK, EMBRACING MEDICAL COMMON 
SENSE—neurly 1,000 pages, 200 tiustrations, vy Dr, 
E. B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexington ave, New York. c 
whom all letters from the sick should be addreérdée 
ln its issue for Jan. 19, 1878, Mr. Bepnew’s Thtdh 
SEEKER thus speaks of Dr. FOOTE aud his meui àu 
publications: * We kuow lim (Dr, Foate) peronaay 
and intimately, and we say with all the assurance 
that knowledge imparts that be is a man of the 
highest incentivs und motivs, whose life has been 
spent in tustructing and Improving his fellow-beings 
by giving such Inturmation as is well calculated to 
enable them to be mure healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful Men and women. His 
medical works possess the hignest value, aud hav 
bevn introduced and thoroughly read in hundreds 
or thousands of familles, who to-day stand ready to 
bear willing testimony to the great benetit they hav 
derived from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons Which he has so ably impurted.” 

Purchasers of PLAIN HOME ‘TALK are at liberty 
to CONSULYY ITS AUTHOR, ln person or by mall 
FREE. Price of the new Popular Euition, by mail 
portage prepald, only $1.50. Ovuients table tree 
AGENTS WANTED. 

MURRY HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
129 East 28i sureet, New York. 


266th Edition, PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID 


A Breat Metical Wot on Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debglity, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miserles resulting from indiscretions or ex: 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old, It contains 126 prescriptons for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is Invalua- 
ble. So found by the author, whose experlence for 
23 years is such as probably never betore fell to the 
lot of any physician. 800 pages, bound iu beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, fuil gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this Country for $2.60, or the money will be re 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpald. lllustrated sample, 6 cts, Beud now. 
Gold medal awarded theauthor by the National Meg» 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers 

This book should beread by the young tor iustruc- 
tion, aud by the afflicted for relief. It will be aefit 
all.— London Lancet, 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman.—<Argonaut, 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Busion, Muss., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Ohronic and obstinate diseases hav bat- 
fied the skill of ali other physclans 4a 
een puon reatod successfully HEAL 
without an Instance of failure. Q 
lyras l H YS ELF 


myMedical Compound and Improved 

lastic Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
90 Gaus. peliable aries given, Bend 
stamp for circular, say tn w per 
you eat wy advertisement. Address ye 


W. å. Collings, Guithrille,zedezme 0h HZ. 


DR., FuLLOWS — 


is a regularly educat- 
ed aud legully quali- 
fied physician, and 
the must successful, 
as hig practice will 
prove. He has for 
tweuly years treated 
exclusiviy all diseases 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
sianda pre-eminent. 
8 PER MATORRHGA 
aud 1IMPOTENCY 
as the result of self- 
abuse iu youth and 
cexuél excesses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual 
power,rendering mar. 


riage improper and unhappy, etc.. are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the mediral profession. Send three 2-cent 
stampa for his ‘Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P, Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 
** Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cneat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giy the doctor their patronage.” lys 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, APRIL 19. 


1884. 


GooD deeds are as contaglous as the bad, and a 
good example from a wise man will help many to 
also perform good works. The more we see of klnd 
and humane actions in others the more we wish to 
excel in the same ourselvs. If men could realize at 
all times the great influence which example exerts 
uy on those younger, and with less powers of mind, 
they would be more circumspect and guarded, and 
would wield a much greater influence for good.—D. 

_ M. Bennett. 


‘THE seeds of virtue are natural to Our constitution 
and, were they suffered to come to maturity, they 
would naturally conduct usto a happy life; but now, 
as soon as We are born and received into this world, 
we are forthwith famillarized with all kinds of de- 
pravity aud perversity of opinions; s0 that we may 
be said to suck in error almost with our nurse’s 
milk. When we return to our parents, and are put 
into the hands of tutors and governors, we are im- 
bued with 80 many errors that truth givs place to 

. falsehood and nature herselt to established opinions. 
-— Cicero. 


LET any fair-minded person read The Light of Asia, 
and note how similar the supernatural incidents are 
iu many iostancer to the supernatural incidents of 
the New Tesiament narrations, and the conceit that 
CUnristlanity is a supernatural rellglon, or the only 
une, must recelve a magnificent rebuke. Here are 
supernatural incidents related so remarkably sim- 
ilar to those of the New Testament that, if the latter 
ure accepted as so many facts, there is no reason 
why the former should not be accepted also, in which 
vase we hay two supernatural religions on our hands. 
oJ, W. Chadwick. 


THE very alm and end of our institutions is just 
this: that we may think whats we like and say what 
we think.—*'‘ Think what we llke!”’ sald the divinity 
student; ‘ think what we like! What! against all 
authority, human and divlpel’ Aguiust all human 
versions Of its own Or any oiher authority. Atour 
own peril always, if we do not like the right—but not 
at the risk of being hanged and quartered for polit- 
ical heresy or broiled on green fagots for ecclesiasti- 
cal treason. Nay, we hay got so tar that the very 
word heresy has fallen into comparativ disuse among 
lB. . When the common people of New Eug- 
land [and of all America] stop talking polltics and 
theology, it will be because they hav got an emperor 
to teach them the one, and a pope to teach them the 
vther!—@Q, W. Holmes. 


TEHE truth Carnot be burnt, beheaded, or crucified. 
A le on the throne is a lie still, and truth in a dun- 
geon is truth stil}. The lleon the throne is on the 
way to defeat, and the truth in the dungeon is on 
the way to victory. No accidents of position can 
change the essential nature of things, or the eterna] 
laws which determin thelr destinies.— Wm. McKin- 
ley. 


THE Talmud tells us a beautiful story about Hillel. 
A certain heathen, who probably wished to throw 
ridicule upon the numerous religious institutions 
and practices of the Jews, as consorting oddly with 
their doctriu of the unity of God, had gone to Sham- 
mal, the head of the opposit school to Hillel’s, and 
told him that he wished to become a Jew and desired 
to receive instruction from him, but only on condi- 
tion that the whole religious instruction of the Jews 
should be imparted to hlm while he could stand 
upon one leg. Shammai chased him from his door 
indignantly. The heathen was well enough pleased 
by this result, and went on to Hillel, expecting to 
make fun of him in the same way. ‘‘Good, my 
son!” answered the rabbi gently, ‘“ make ready and 
attend: Do not to Others what you would not hav 
them do to you. This is the substance of the law; 
the rest is only its application.””—The Bible for Learn- 
ers. . 


RELIGION must lean to science to discover what is 
the method which the divine thought has followed, 
“what hav been the processes by which it has evolved 
the order we now behold. All facts really established 
by vclence, religion must lean to sclence—nay, more, 
ought to welcome and incorporate into its own view 
of the universe, allowing them to modify that vlew 
in as far as this may be necossary. In refusing to 
ilo this, in looking with suspicion, if not wlth positiv 
hostility, on the fresh discoveries of each age, relig- 
ous persons, since the daysof Galilee downward, 
hav often erred aud given just grounds for com- 
plaint to the advocates of science.—Principal Shairp’s 
Culture and Religion. 


A MAN should always hav these two rules in readi- 
ness; the one to do only whatever the reason of the 
ruling and legislating faculty may suggest for the 
use of men; the other to Change thy opinion if there 
is any one at hand who sets thee right and moves 
thee from any opinions, But this change of opinion 
must proceed only from a certain persuasion, or of 
what is just or of common advantage, and the like, 
not because it appears pleasant or brings reputa- 
tion.—. A, Antoninus. 


THERE is this difference between happiness and 
wisdom; he that thinks himself the happiest man is 
so, but he that thinks himself the wisest is generally 
the greatest fool.—Colten’s Lacon. 


REJOICE with them that do rejoice and weep with 
them that weep. Be of the same mind one coward 
„anoiher. Mind no: bigh things but condescend to 
low estate. Be not wise in your own conceits. Rec, 
ompense no man evil forevils. Provide things hones, 
in the sightof all men. If it be possible, as much 
as lieth in you, liv peaceably with all men.— Romans 
xil, 15-17, 


THE “Yankee” who has had the keenness to see the 
pest in science, literature, and modes of living in 
every nation under the sun, and the readiness to ap- 
propriate them, will presently see the superiority of 
simplicity to pretension and wlll be able to adopt 
quiet manners and to turn bis breath through his 
throat in-tead of through his nose as soon as he has 
leisure to attend to such minor matters,—N. F. Tri- 
bune. 


_/THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL Mids an = 


| —AND— 
Freethinkers’ Alman ac for 1884 


ŒE. M. 284.) 


WITH EIGHTEEN FULL- 


PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS: 


Introductory. By the Editor. 

Astronomical Calculations for 1884. 

Calendar for 1884. 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 


eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 

Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. 

New York State Freethinkers’ Association. By 
H. L. Green. 

The National Liberal League. By T. C. Le- 


land. 
The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 
By Charles Stevens. 
Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. 
Foreign Freethought Societies. 
The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 
What is True Religion? By Charles Watts. 
Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 
Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. 


This World. By George Chainey. 

Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. Mac- 
donald. 

1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. 

beral Charities. 

Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. 
Date of Birth and Death.) ve 

The Population of Our States and Territories. 

The Jewish Jehovah. (Mustration.) 

‘ That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 
Devil. (Ilustration. ) 

Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of 
Philosophy. 

The Sacred Booksof History. 

Jefferson’s Religion. 

Useful Measures. 

As to Time. 

The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic. 

Selections, etc., etc. 


(Giving 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL.” 


This ANNUAL is a compendious History 


States. It contains 


of the Freethought movement in the United 


128 Octavo Pages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks. It is “not 


for a day, but for all time.” 


Now ready. Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 


Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


PROSPECTUS OF 


T 


e Truth Seeker 


FOUNDED BY D. M. BENNETT. 
THE LEADING FREETHOUGHT JOURNAL OF THE WORLD. 


— 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, AT $3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FOR SIX MONTHS 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


33 CLINTON PLACE, 


Among the reforms THE TRUTH SEEKER aims 
to effect are: 


Total separation of church and state, in- 
cluding the equitable taxation of church 

property; secularization of the public schools, 
abolition of Sunday laws, abolition of chap- 
laincies, prohibition of public appropriations 
for religious purposes, and all other measures 
necessary to the same general end. 


Its sixteen large pages are filled every week 
with scientific, philosophic, and Freethought 
articles and communications by the ablest 
Freethinkers in the country. It givs all the 
Liberal news, and keeps its readers posted on 
current secular and theological events. It is 
the armory from which hundreds draw their 
woapo ns in contests with priesthood. All 
the Liberal papers are good, but Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER is 


THE BEST AND LARGESI. 


It is conducted in a broad and truly liberal 
spirit, and givs everyone a hearing upon all 
subjects pertaining to the welfare of the hu- 
man race. 


OPINIONS REGARDING IT. 


A paper like THE TRUTH SEEKER is something 
more and better than an advocate of truth. Through 
it its subscribers touch elbows with each other. 
Each reader knows that he is one of a goodly com- 
pany who find comfort and inspiration in its pages. 
If they should meet each other they would feel like 
brothers and sisters. They hav lived under one in- 
tellectual roof, felt the glow of the same fireside, and 
brokeu together the bread cf life. Such a paper is 
to thousands a substitute for the church.—GEORGE 
OHAINEY, in This World. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, founded by D. M. Bennett, is 
to-day perhaps the strongest foe with which super 
stition has to contend, and a long future of great 
usefulness is, we trust and believe, before it.— Win 
ted, Conn., Press. 


There ought to be five hundred subscribers to THE 
TRUTH SEEKER in this county, just to rebuke the in- 
famous church bigots who are using force and fraud 
to suppress Liberalism.— Worthington, Minn., Advance. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This sterling and widely-circulated Freethought 
journal has won its way deep into the hearts of its 
reuders. THE TRUTH SEEKER is a great paper, and 
deserves the most generous support of the Liberal 
public. The recent numbers received are splendid 
in every respect.—San Francisco Universe. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has gathered its resources, 
and will be a stronger, better, and brighter paper 
than ever.—Liberal League Man. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has become a necessity to the 
Liberal Cause.—Kansas Blade. 


TERMS FOR 1884: 


Single subscription, < -= - $3 00 
One subscription two years, - 5 00 
Two new subscribers, - - 5 00 
One subscription with one new sub- 
_ scriber, in one remittance, - 5 00 
One subscription with two new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 7 00 
One subscription with three new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 8 50 
One subscription with four new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 10 00 


Any number over five at the same 

rate, invariably with one remit- 

tance. 

It is thus seen that any of our friends who 
will take the trouble to get a new subscriber 
at the regular rate ($3), will get his own for 
$2; by getting two new subscribers he will 
get his own paper for $1; by getting three 
new subscribers he will not only get his own 
free, but will hav fifty cents left to pay cost of 
money order; by getting four new subscribers 
he will hav nis own free and gain $2. 

This makes Taz TrourH Szexer, with its 
sixtee? large pages, cheaper than any other 
Liberal paper. If anyone chooses, or if by 
so doing he can easier secure partners in tak- 
ing the paper, he can share with them the 
advantages of the club rates. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Olinton Place, New York City 


PRESATE T A OSOAREN IIPS ESAR Oe 


A LINEN shirt was first worn in England about the 
year 1250. There isa compositor in our office who 
hason that identical shirt. 


, A COLORED barber in Idaho has drawn the color 
line—he refuses to shave Indians. He evidentiy 
thinks himself better than the American govern- 
ment. a 


A CLERGYMAN who recently held service in Auburn 
prison preached from the text, ‘Go home to thy 
friends.” His hearers were all willing, but couldn’t 
seem to arrange it. 


JOE HOXIE, referring to the bitterness of Southern- 
ladies during the war, brought down the house by 
saying, “1f the devil had been a woman, what a 
devil of a devil he would hav been!” 


“ Do you suppose eating angel-cake will make an 
angel of me?” asked a seraphic young lady of the 
worldly young man. “I’ve no doubt it will,” 
he answered, ‘if you eat enough of it.” 


ADAM'S fall reached a long way. Adam and Eve 
were first placed in the Garden of Eden, where it was 
‘| perpetual summer.- When they sinned they. were 
driven out into the cold world, and ever since that 
the sons of Adam hav had to pay $7 a ton for coal, 
and $500 apiece for sealskin sacks. 


“Do you ever say your prayers?’ inquired the old 
lady. ‘*No’m. Don’t never thay no pra’rs.” 
“Dear me!” ejaculated the old lady in a shocked 
tone. ‘ When you goto bed at night don’t you pray 
to be taken care of until morning? Aren’t you 
afraid something will happen to you if you don’t ?” 
“No; wot’sde use. I ain’t’fraid o’ nuffin. I thleep 
in de middle, I do.” a 

‘“DHERE’S a great fight in the Democratic party over 
the tariff question, Mr. Yager.” ‘Vell, ouf dey got 
fight on dot question, meppy dem dramp der ques- 
tion oud.” * It’s a pretty hard thing to understand, 
the tariff. Can you explain the difference between 
@ high and low tariff, Mr. Yager?” ‘To peeschure 
Ioxblain dot. I don’t peen no boliticals man, aber 
l know me dot. A high dariff him vas higher as a 
low dariff, und a low dariff him don’t vas so high 
like a high ‘dariff. Don’d you in der bapers some 
dings readt ?” 


SOME heartless wretch caught two cats, tied them 
by the tails, and fiung them into the cellar of a Con- 
necticut church. They Kept pretty quiet until about 
the middle of the sermon, when they began to com- 
plain, andthe pastor sternly remarked, ‘Will the 
choir please wait until its services are required?’ 
And the choir denied making any noise. and finally, 
after long search, thesexton found and removed the 
cats. And everybody is laughing at the choir, and 
the way the members thereof are mad at the pastor 
goes ahead of the wrath of the maiden ladies who 
owned the cats. ` 


“ Do the girls’ looks hav anything to do with the 
chances of securing a situation ?? we asked the 
minister plenipotentiary of an employment bureau 
the other day. ‘Well, I should smile,” was the 
reply of the guileless young man. ‘‘The prettior 
they are the better their opportunities?” ‘ Not 
much. Now there’s Mrs. Potiphar Brown, the min- 
ister’s Wife, just interviewing three damsels in the 
next room. Two are what you’d call pretty. The 
third’s as homely as a hedge-fence, has a wart on 
her nose, a squint and tan freckles, and—” ‘You 
think the one with the tan freckles will—” ‘Take 
the cake, you bet. You don’t get no airy fairy 
Lilian dumped down on the domestic hearth of the 
parsonage—not if Mrs, Potiphar Brown knows it.” 


“OF all the biblical characters,” said Mr. Shin- 
rack, putting aside the scriptures and addressing 
his interesting family, “I most admire David. 
Aside from being a great ruler, he was a poet, and a 
singer of great sweetness.” ‘‘He was something 
like Andrew Johnson,” replied the son, a young man 
whose career on the college play-ground has been 
spoken of in the highest terms. ‘Why like Andrew 
Johnson?’ asked the father. “Because he was a 


tailor.” “What, David a tailor?’ ‘Yes, for the 
Blble says so,” ‘The Bible says nothing of the 
kind.” ‘Oh, yes, for don’t you know that when Saul 


went into the cave David cut his garment?’ After a 
few moments’ silence, the father said to his wife: 
«There is an old horse-pistol somewhere up-stairs, 
Wish you’d bring it down.” ` 


“WHAT is the charge against this man?” asked an 
Arkansas judge as the prisoner was placed before 
him. ‘Killlng an editor. your honor.” “H’m 
was the editor a resident of the state?” “Yes, your 
honor.” ‘What hav you to say, prisoner, Concern: 
ing this very serious Charge? Are you guilty or not 
guilty?” ‘Guilty, your honor; I murdered him in 
cold blood.” “Well,” said the judge, “there is 
nothing left for me to do but to sentence you. The 
crime of murder in this state is becoming much too 
common. You are charged with killing an Arkan- 
sas editor, to which charge you plead guilty?’ 
« Yes, your honor, I do; and I don’t care if it costs 
me $50.” “Prisoner,” responded the judge sol- 
emnly, “you are fined $200, and stand committed 
until the amount is paid.” The prisoner then 
swooned away. 


THE operators at the telegraph headquarters in 
the Blackford block hav been much annoyed by re- 
peated delays in for warding telegrams from the 
branch office at the Union depot. One day last 
week Sheeney Ike approached the chief operator 
with a telegram in his hand, and a mingled expres- 
sion of indignation on hls honest Semitic features, 
“Mr. Langhorn, here is a telegram that must hay 
been delayed at the depot office for over eighteen 
hundred years.” “What do you mean?” ‘Well, 
if you don’t believe it, read it!” Mr. Langhorn 
read the dispatch, which was as follows: 


‘ PALESTINE, April 14th. 
“J. K. HEROD: Christ died yesterday. Come at 
once. LUKE.” 


The operator at the depot got-his discharge that 
afternoon, and the gentile operators set up the 


! cigars to Sheeney Ike. 
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lotes and Qlippings. 


Mrz. RoBERT BUCHANAN, the author, writes to 
the Pall Mali Gazelte that the imprisonment of 
journalists is a barbarous practice, and un- 
worthy of a civilized country. 


Some children hay naturally a discriminating 
mind. A clergyman was telling. a marvelous 


story, when his little girl asked: ‘“‘Now, pa, is |- 


that true, or is it only preaching?” 


“Ann do your workmen,” asked a London 
visitor of a Lancashire mill owner, ‘do your 
workmen really liv in those hovels?” ‘ Cer- 
tainly not,” replied the master; ‘‘they only 
sleep there, They livin my mill.” ` 


Grratp Massey attacks the church of Eng- 
land on the ground that it spends a vast amount 
of money in propagating erroneous and false 
theology. Mr. Gerald Massey is correct. A 
good portion of England’s wealth is diverted to 
the utterly uselesssupport of ministerial idlers. 


Tue first temperance paper published in 
Europe was published by Joseph Lindsay, 
The first temperance paper in this country was 
by William Lloyd Garrison, and the first book 
in favor of total abstinence was written by 
Judge Herttell, all called Infidels.—Marion 
Enterprise. 


A puysroran recently wrote a prescription on 
a piece of paper bearing a part of one of Joseph 
Cook’s sermons on the obverse side. The 
druggist put up a dose according to the ser- 
mon instead of the prescription, and the un- 
happy patient who swallowed it expired in 
fearful agony. 


Tur Connecticut papers say, scornfully, that 
there was a great deal of boy’s play about the 
Cincinnati riots. Well, yes, remarks the Bur- 
dington Hawkeye, they didn’t amount to much 
from a Connecticut standpoint. There wasn’t 
a young woman murdered, nor a preacher 
arrested in the whole three days’ fighting. 


Miss Mary MAGDALEN WiNpsor, of Annapo- 
lis, Md., lately a member of a Catholic sister- 
hood, lectured in Annapolis recently on the 
“Secrets of a Convent.” She named several 
prominent priests of Baltimore and one for- 
merly of Annapolis and charged them, togeth- 
er with Sisters of Charity, with gross immoral- 
ities. 

Historian ANTHONY Frovupr, who was here 
in 1872-73 to deliver his lectures on *‘The 
English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century,” 
promises to'come again with a fresh course 
next fall. He is going to Australia first, and 
will reach this country by way of San Fran- 
cisco on his return. He means to lecture in 
the leading cities in the Union. 


Tuomas K. Bercuer, of Elmira, an amateur 
clergyman and journalist, is trying to attain 
something of the notoriety of his big brother, 
Henry Ward Beecher. He has lately publicly 
advocated the entire propriety and even de- 
sirability of suicide, and now he thinks it is 
not wrong to hire ignorant men to vote the 
right ticket. So says the World. 


Tuse are some emigrants who are not par- 
ticular about getting work. Here is the way 
the Philadelphia Cali puts it: ‘* Well, Pat,” 
was asked of a recently arrived emigrant, ‘‘ and 
how do you like America?’ “It's a foinecoun- 
try, sor.” “Hav you succeeded in getting work 
yet?” “No, sor; but I hav a frind in Wash- 
ington who is afther getting me a pension.” 


Tae vestry of the Protestant Episcopal church 
at Tamaqua, Pa., hav voted to close their 
church and dismiss their pastor, the Rev. W. 
R. Burk, because he persisted in marrying 
against their wishes, The rector is a resolute, 
independent, and courageous man, whose 
character is above reproach. When a few 
weeks ago he announced his intention of mar- 
rying, the name of the bride caused a commo- 
tion among some members of the congregation, 
who held that she was not a fit associate for 
them, nora fit wife for their pastor. The vestry 
protested, but the marriage was celebrated, 
and the congregation absented itself from the 
wedding. 


Tuere is war in the Baptist church at 
Augusta, Ga. At 8 o’clock on the night of the 
16th the lights were put out and a pistol fired 
through the window at the preacher, the Rev. 
Mr. Walker. A regular riot resulted. A police 
detail was ordered to the spot, which arrested 
a deacon and two other members. The fight 
was the result of a division in the church over 
the choice of a pastor. No one was injured. 


Art a Boston seance a disconsolate widower 
succeeded in establishing communication with 
his wife, who had passed into the spirit-land 
from the Hub, of whose æsthetic circles she 
had been a member. The man inquired if 
she was happy, and if she liked her new sur- 
roundings, to which she replied: ‘ Well, dear, 
it is very charming, and lovely, and all that, 
but of course you know, dear, it isn’t Boston.” 


Tue Rev. G. T. Harper, colored, has resigned 
his pastorate at Newburgh and accepted a call 
to British Guinea. He gave as a reason that 
he did not like this country, which, he said, 
was free only in theory. The spirit of caste 
and the color line were too distinct, and negroes 
did not get decent accommodations in the cars. 
Hence American Methodism loses another of 
its ‘lights ”—in this case a dark lantern, go to 
speak. 


. Mrs. Mary TUCKER, a widow, thirty-five 
years old, died at Carnie, Ill., on the 11th, andon 


her deathbed related a story of clerical villainy 
She said that 
after the death of her husband in Missouri she 


to which she ascribed her ruin. 


received the attentions of Elder Morris, a lo- 
cal minister of thirty-five years’ standing and 
sixty years old. They became intimate and 
she submitted to an operation, which caused 
her death. 


A coup watch was disposed of recently ata 
church fair now running in this city, by lot- 
tery, each ticket of admission being numbered, 
and a certain number drawing the prize. 
That is similar to the scheme of the candy 
dealers whom Comstock arrested not long ago 
for violating the lottery law; but this happens 
to be a government of the church, by the 
church, and for the church, so that any 
deviltry in the name of religion is allowable. 


Senator Buarr’s grand scheme for dividing 
up the surplus in the federal treasury among 
the several states for educational purposes is 
certain of defeat when it goes to the House. 
This bribe of millions is a brazen effort to 
break down the old-fashioned objection to 


1 federal interference in the internal affairs of 


states. But in this instance the attraction of 
an appropriation will be overcome by a fear 
that the effect of the bill would be to overrun 
the South with New England schoolmasters, 
who might become, in time, the political 
teachers and leaders of the black race.— Mer- 
cury. 

An occupant of a Pennsylvania prison. whom 
the restraints of the jail had make religious, 
one day said to the chaplain: ‘See here; I 
never thought of such a thing before in my 
life; but a man will do almost anything to get 
out of a place like this. Now, I'll tell you 
what Ill do. You get me out of here and I'll 
join the church.” The solemn impressivness 
with which he concluded the offer made the 
chaplain feel as if the man really thought he 
was making a sacrifice next in importance to 
surrendering his life. As soon as he recovered 
from his surprise he asked him: ‘‘ What 
church will you join?” ‘I don’t care a damn 
which. I'll join any church you say, only get 
me out.” It igs not recorded that the man was 
released. 


Kersty’s latest rival is not satisfied with or- 
dinary ‘“‘vibratory” or ‘‘odylic” force, but 
goes in-for a triple extract of some kind, in 
addition to which, not content with ordinary 
business methods for selling stock in his com- 
pany, makes it a church affair, starts a big 
revival, and booms it for all it’s worth. This 
strikes us as & pretty bald scheme.—Zx. Yes, 
and a great deal more than itis worth. Church 
‘affairs usually prove the worst swindles, and 
when a man in a church pulpit becomes a 
stock boomer or degrades himself morally, 
they are covered up so long that a great deal of 


1 


mischief is done before it is known, and hon- 
est followers of the church are disgraced by 
clerical beats, robbers, and the other criminals 
who wear the church cloak to play the devil 
in,—Post. 


Tuer Prince of Wales, says the London Free- 
thinker, has sent a very sensible letter in reply 
to a complaint from Southend. Mrs. Sarah 
Sykes, of that town, an old lady of seventy, 
was fined 5s. and 10s. costs by the local au- 
thorities for selling sweetstuff on a Sunday. 
Young Mr. Sykes wrote to Albert Edward 
about the affair, and a ‘prompt answer came 
through F. Knollys that ‘his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales regrets that the law to 
which you refer, and which bears so hardly 
and vexatiously in many cases, has not been 
repealed.” Mr. W. E. Petherick, honorary 
secretary of the ‘‘Sykes Defense Committee,” 
has had Albert Edward’s letter printed on a 
window-bill as a warning to the ‘‘Sabbata- 
rian bigots.” 


Lorp ConERipes, since his visit to America, 
is treating his English friends with new appli- 
cations of good old stories, among them this: 
He was, he says, at Mount Vernon with Mr. 
Evarts, and, talking about Washington, said: 
“I hav beard that he was a very strong man 
physically, and that, standing on the lawn 
here, he could throw a dollar right across the 
river onto the other bank.” Mr. Evarts paused 
a moment to measure the breadth of the river 
with his eye. It seemed rather a ‘‘tall” story, 
but it was not for him to belittle the father of 
the country in the eyes of a foreigner. 
you believe it?” asked Lord Coleridge. “Yes,” 
Mr. Evarts replied, ‘‘I think it’s very likely to 
be true. You know a dollar would go further 
in those days than it does now.” 


Jonn Swinron lectured on the evening of 
the 17th before the McAdam Political Science 
Club of this city, on “‘ Lights and Shadows of 
London.” Hetold of thesplendors of Windsor 
Castle, and how, close by, could be heard the 
mutterings of thousands of oppressed resi- 
dents of the slums of the Seven Dials. The 
frightful contrasts, Mr. Swinton said, could be 
the outcome of only such a government as the 
monarchy of England. He said that the peo- 
ple of this country should be warned against 
the tolerance of a similar state of affairs here. 
Mr. Swinton said the condition of the poorer 
classes in London, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
and other English cities, or evén those of New 
York, could not for a moment be compared to 
the peace and happiness of the workingmen 
of Paris. 


“ I oLosEp all my woollen mills, about a dozen 
in number,” Judge Hilton said to a Sun re- 
porter, last week, ‘“‘ because I can buy the goods 
cheaper than I can manufacture them. I am 
still running one of the largest carpet mills in 
the country. We used to hav ten or twelve 
thousand operators in our woollen mills. We 
can make woollen goods in this country as 
well as they can make them anywhere else, but 
there is no profitin it. The tariff on wool is 
too high. As to cotton manufactures, the 
factories are all shutting down. They are 
making no money. Itisimpossible to get back 
their money with the present prices of cotton. 
I don’t think we hav begun yet to see the stop- 
page of mills and manufactures which is com- 
ing. The iron mills are shuttingdown. They 
are stopping building railroads, and the de- 
mand for railroad iron has ceased. Railroad 
iron is $35 aton. It used to be $90. There is 
no demand forit. Look at the case of Gov. 
Sprague. Hoyt, Sprague & Co. were worth 
millions. Every bank in New England thought 
it must hav some of their paper. They were 
forced to close down, at a loss of 75 per cent 
on the great property invested in the mills. 
That was ruinous. Go into Sixth avenue to- 
day, and you will find cotton goods selling at 
21-2 and 3 cents a yard. The cotton is worth 
more than that. Manufacturers can’t engage 
in that kind of business unless they expect to 
fail. But we are as well off here as they are 
in France or Germany or England. They hav 
a poorer population than we. A French artican 
can’t get work more than two weeks in three 
all the year round,” 


“Don’t 


greo. 
$55. He was remanded for sentence. 


` Hews of the Week. 


GLaADsTONE refuses to include a clause en- 
franchising women in the English Franchise 
bill. 


Tae Methodist meeting-house at Saginaw 


City, Mich., was burnt last Sunday morning. 
Loss, $10,000. 


E. A. Woopwanp, of Tweed Ring notoriety, 


has been elected deacon of a church in South 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Tue war between rival lines of transatlantic 


steamers has reduced the fare from New York 


to Ireland to $18. 
THE Rev. §. F. Dixon, Methodist, of New- 


burgh, N. Y., has been expelled bythe confer- 


ence for adultery. 


Tux sexton of the Methodist church of New 
Lexington, Ohio, hanged himself in the belfry 
last Saturday night. 


A cana of 416 Mormon emigrants was 
broughtto this country by the steamer Nevada, 
which arrived last Sunday. 


Mr. Jonn SHEEHAN, the builder of the Ben- 
nett Monument, was recently elected corpora- 
tion assessor of New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Wuirney, the agent of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime, reports that there are 
about 50,000 fallen women in New York city. 


Mrs. Groras CARPENTER, of Brooklyn, while 
on her way to church last Sunday evening, 
was taken suddenly ill, and died in a few min- 
utes. 


One of New York’s aldermen got drunk, as- 
saulted the ticket-seller of a theater, and 
butted a policeman in the stomach, one day 
last week. He was held in $300 bail. 


Last Sunday’s dispatches announced that 
Queen Victoria was sick with lumbago, but 
Monday’s advices stated that she went to 
church on Sunday, and America gave a sigh of 
relief. 


Tue steamer Oregon last week made the pas- 
sage across the Atlantic from Queenstown, 
Ireland, to New York in six days and ten and 
one-half hours, averaging 461 miles per day, 
the fastest time on record. 


Hosrrt Comsrooxr, a step-brother of Anthony 
Comstock, pleaded guilty in General Sessions 
last week to grand larceny in the second de- 
He had appropriated a watch worth 
The 
Comstock family is bound to distinguish itself. 

Mrs. W. H. Panter, the wife of a Clyde, O., 
minister, -has suffered with lung disease for 
twenty-five years. Being made the subject of 
special prayer last week, it is said she arose 
from the bed to which she has been confined 
for several weeks, and declared herself healed. ` 
It is probable that she is a fraud. 


Tue Rev. Alfred F. Vedder, of Albany, was 
on the 17th inst. sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment for the crime of abortion on the 
person of Miss Anna Walters, with whom he 
had been intimate. Vedder was for several 
years a Presbyterian clergyman at West Mil- 
ton, N. Y. He has a wife and one child. 


THe Freethinkers and Social Democrats of 
Paris are preparing an elaborate celebration of 
the hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Denis Diderot, the French Atheistical philoso- 
pher, which occurred July 30, 1784. Invita- 
tions hav been sent to Charles Bradlaugh, 
Annie Besant, Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, and 
other prominent Freethinkers of various coun- 
tries. 

A RELIGIOUS riot occurred at Carbonnear, 
Newfoundland, last week. Catholics attacked 
Protestants returning from church. A man 
was fatallyinjured. The Protestants then col- 
lected in force and clubbed the Catholics until 
they dispersed. The next day a Catholic shot 
atan Orangemen. The Protestant Orangemen 
then turned out with guns and bayonets and 
marched the streets all night. A war-ship was 
ordered from Halifax to Carbonnear by the 
executiy, 


> 


t 
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The Rostrum. 
A New Lecture by Col. Ingersoll. 


ORTHODOXY DYING FROM SOFTENING OF THE BRAIN AND OSSI- 
- FICATION OF THE HEART. ! 
It is utterly inconceivable that any man believing in the 


:, truth of the Christian religion could publicly.deny it, because- 


he who believes in that religion would believe that, by a pub- 
lic denial, he would peril the eternal salvation of his soul. It 
is conceivable, and without any great effort of the mind, that 
millions who don’t believe in the Christian religion should 
openly say that they did. In a country where religion is sup- 
posed to be in power—where it has rewards for pretense, 
where it pays a premium upon hypocrisy, where it at least is 
willing to purchase silence—it is easily conceivable that mill- 
ions pretend to believe what theydonot And yet I believe it 
has been charged against myself, notonly that I was insincere, 
but that I took the side that I am on for the sake of popular- 
ity; and the audience to-night goes far toward justifying the 
accusation. ; 
ORTHODOX RELIGION DYING OUT. : 

It givs’'me immense ‘pleasure to say to this immense audi- 
ence -that orthodox -religion is. dying out of the civilized 
world. It is a sick man. It has been attacked with two 
diseases—softening of the brain and ossification of the heart. 
It is a religion that no longer satisfies the intelligence of 
this country; a. religion that no longer satisfies the brain; 
a religion against which the heart of every civilized man and 
woman protests. It is a religion that givs hope only to a 
few; a religion that puts a shadow upon the cradle; a relig- 
ion that wraps the coffin in darkness, and fills the future of 
mankind with flame and fear. It is a religion that I am go- 
ing to do what little I can while I liv to destroy; and in its 
place I want humanity, I want good fellowship, I want a 
brain without a chain, I want a religion that every good 
heart will cheerfully applaud. 

RELIGIOUS BIRTHS. 

We must remember that this is a world of progress, a world 
of change. There is perpetual death, and there is perpetual 
birth. By the grave of the old forever stand youth and joy; 
and when an old religion dies a better one is born.. When we 
find out that‘an assertion is a falsehood, a shining truth takes 
its place, and we need not fear the destruction of the false. 
‘The more false we destroy the more room there will be for the 
true. There was a time when the astrologer sought to read in 
the stars the fate of men and nations. The astrologer has 
faded from the world, but the astronomer has taken his place. 
‘There was a time when the poor alchemist, bent and wrinkled 
and old, over his crucible endeavored to find some secret by 
which he could change the baser metals into purest gold. 
The alchemist has gone; the chemist took his place; and, al- 
though he finds nothing to change metals into gold, he finds 
something that covers the earth with wealth. There was a 
time when the soothsayer and augur flourished, and after them 
came the parson and the priest; and the parson and the priest 
must go. The preacher must go, and in his place must vome 
the teacher—that real interpreter of nature. We are done 
with the supernatural. We are through with the miraculous 
and the wonderful. There. was once a prophet who pre- 
tended to read in the book of the future. His place has been 
taken by the philosopher, who reasons from cause to effect 
—a man who finds the facts by which he is surrounded and 
endeavors to reason from these premises and to tell what in 
all probability will happen in the future. The prophet has 
gone, the philsopher is here. There was a time when man 
sought aid entirely from heaven—when he prayed to the deaf 
sky. There was a time when the world depended upon the 
supernaturalist. That time in Christendom has passed. We 
now depend upon the naturalist—not upon the disciple of 
faith, but upon the discoverer of facts—upon the demon- 
strator of truth. At last we are beginning to build upon a 
solid foundation, and just as we progress the supernatural 
must die. ; 
i TEHE RELIGION OF RECIPROCITY. 

Religion of the supernatural kind will fade from this world, 
and in its place we will hav reason. In the place of the wor- 
ship of something we know not of, will be the religion of 
mutual love and assistance—the great religion of reciprocity. 
Superstition must go. Science will remain. The church, 
however, dies a little hard. The brain of the world is not yet 
developed. There are intellectual diseases, the same as dis- 
eases of the body. Intellectual mumps and measles still 
afflict mankind. Whenever the new comes the old protests, 
and the old fights for its place as long as it has a particle of 
power. And we are now having the same warfare between 
superstition and science that there was between the stage- 
coach and the locomotiv. But the stage-coach had to go. It 
had its day of glory and power, but it is gone. It went West. 
In a little while it will be driven into the Pacific with the last 
Indian aboard. So we find that, there is the same conflict 
between the different sects and different schools not only of 
philosophy, but of medicin.’ Recollect that everything except 
the demonstrated truth is liable to die. This is the order of 
nature. Words die. Every language has a cemetery. Every 
now and then a word dies and a tombstone is erected, and 
across it is written the word ‘‘obsolete.” New words are con- 
tinually being born. There is a cradle in which a word is 
rocked. A thought is molded to a sound, and the child-word 
is born. And then comes atime when the word gets old, and 
wrinkled, and expressionless, and it is carried mournfully to 
the grave, and that is the end of it. Soin the schools of medi- 
cin. You can remember, so can I, when the old allopathists 
reigned supreme. If there was anything the matter with a 
man they let out his blood. Called to his bedside, they took 
him to the edge of eternity with medicin, and then practiced 
all their art to bring him back to life. Cne can hardly imagin 
how perfect a constitution it took a few years ago to stand the 
assault of a doctor. And long after it was found to be 4 mis- 
take hundreds and thousands of the old physicians clung to it, 
carried around with them in one pocket a bottle of jalap, and 
in the other a rusty lancet, sorry that they couldn’t find some 
patient idiotic enough to allow the experiment to be made 
again, 

THEY DIE HARD. 

So these schools, and these theories, and these religions die 
hard. What else can they do? Like the paintings of the old 
- masters, they are kept alive because so much money has been 
invested in them. Think of the amount of money that has 
been invested in superstition! ‘Think of the schools that hav 


been founded for the more general diffusion of useless knowl.-. 


edge! Think of the colleges wherein men are taught that it 
is dangerous to think, and that they must never use their 
brains except in an act of faith! Think of the millions and 
billions of dollars that hav been expended in churches, in 
temples, and in cathedrals! ‘Think of the thousandsand thou- 
sands of men who depend for their living upon the ignorance 
of mankind! Think of those who grow rich on credulity, and 
who fatten on faith! Do you suppose they are going to die 
without a struggle? They will die if they don’t struggle. 
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What are they to do? From the bottom of my heart I sympa- 
thize-with the poor clergyman that has had all his common 
sense educated out of him, and is now to be thrown out 
upon the cold and uncharitable world. His prayers are not 
answered; he gets no help from on high, and the pews are 


beginning to criticise the pulpit. What is the man to do? 
If Me suddenly changes, he is gone. If he preaches what he 
really believes, he will get notice to quit. And yet if he 
and the congregation would come together and be perfectly 
honest, they would all admit they didn’t believe anything of it. 
‘í HONOR BRIGHT.” 
. Only a little while ago a couple of ladies were riding to- 
gether from a revival in a carriage late at night, and one 
said to the other, as they rode along: “I am going to say 
something that will shock you, and I beg of you never to 
tell it to anybody else. I am going to tell it to you.” ‘Well, 
what is it?’ She says: ‘ʻI don’t believe in the Bible.” The 
other replied: ‘‘Neither do I.” I hav often thought how 
splendid it would beif the ministers could but come together 
and say: ‘‘Now let us.be honest. Let us tell each other, 
honor bright—as Dr. Curry did in Chicago the other day— 
let us tell just what we believe.” They tell a story that 
in the old time a lot of people, about twenty, were in Texas in 
a little hotel, and one fellow got up before the fire, put his 
hands behind him, and says he: ‘‘ Boys, let us all tell our real 
names.” If the ministers and their congregations would only 
tell their real thoughts, they would find that they are nearly as 
bad as I am, and that they believe just about as little. 
THEY DON'T BELIEVE IT. 

Now, I hav been talking a great deal about the orthodox re- 
ligion; and, if after having delivered a lecture, I would meet 
some good, religious person and he would say to me: ‘‘You 
don’t tell it as we believe it.” ‘Well, but I tell it as you hav 
it written in your creed.” ‘Oh, well,” he says, ‘‘we don’t 
mind that any more.” ‘‘Well, why don’t you change it?” 
££ Oh, well,” he says, ‘we understand it.” Perhaps the creed 
is in the best possible position for them now. There is a 
tacit understanding that they don’t believe it. There is a tacit 
understanding that they hav some way to get around it, that 
they read between thelines; and if they should meet now to 
form a creed they might fail to agree; and the creed is now so 
that they can say as they please except in public. Whenever 
they do so in public, the church, in self-defense, must try 
them; and I believe in trying every minister that doesn't 
preach the doctrin as he agrees to. I hav not the slightest 
sympathy with a Presbyterian preacher who endeavors to 
preach Infidelity from his pulpit and receive Presbyterian 
money. When he changes his views he must step down and 
out like a man, and say: ‘‘I don’t believe your doctrin, and I 
will not preach it. You must hire some bigger fool than I 
am,” f 

QUESTIONING THE OREED. 


But I find that I get the creed very nearly right. To-day 
there was put into my hands the new Congregational creed. 
I hav just read it, and I thought I would call your attention 
to it to-night, to find whether the church has made any ad- 
vance; to find whether it has been affected by the light of 
science; to find whether the sun of knowledge has risen in the 
heavens in vain; whether they are still the children of intel- 
lectual darkness; whether they still consider it necessary for 
you to believe something that you by no possibility can un- 
derstand in order to be a winged angel forever. Now, let us 
see what their creed is. I will read a little of it. They com- 
mence by saying that they ‘“‘believe in one God, the Father 
Almight, maker of heaven and of earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible.” Iam perfectly willing that he should 
make the invisible if they want him to. They say, now, that 
there is this one personal God, that he is the maker of the 
universe and its ruler. I again ask the old question, Of 
what did he make it? If matter has not existed through 
eternity, then this God made it. Of what did he make it? 
What did he use for the purpose? 'There was nothing in the 
universe except this God. What had the God been doing for 
the eternity he had been living? He had made nothing— 
called nothing into existence; never had had an idea, because 
it is impossible to hav an idea unless there is something to ex- 
cite an idea. What had he been doing? Why doesn’t the 
Congregational church tell us? How do they know about this 
infinit being? Andif he is infinit, how can they comprehend 
him? What good is it to-believe in something that you know 
you don’t understand—that you never can understand? In 
the old creeds they described this God as a being without 
body and parts or passions. I defy any man in the world to 
write a better description of nothing. You cannot conceive of 
a finer word-painting of a vacuum than a something without 
body and parts or passions. And yet this God, without pas- 
sions, is a jealous God, whose anger burneth to the lowest 
hell. This God, without passions, loves the whole human 
race, and this God, without passions, damns a large majority 
of the same. So, too, he is the ruler of the world, and I find 
here that we find ‘‘his providence in the government of the 
nations?” What nations? What evidence can you find, if you 
are absolutely honest and not frightened, in the history of na- 
tions that this universe is presided over by an infinitly wise 
and good-God? How do you account for Russia? How do 
you account for Siberia? How do you account for the fact 
that whole races of men toiled beneath the master’s lash for 
ages without recompense and without reward? How do you 
account for the fact that babies were sold from the arms of 
mothers—arms that had been reached toward God in suppli- 
cation? How do you account for it? How do you account 
for the existence of martyrs? How do you account for the 
fact that this God allows people to be burnt simply for loving 
him? How do you account for the fact that justice doesn’t 
always triumph? How do you account for the fact that inno- 
cence is not a perfect shield? How do you account for the 
fact that the world has been filled with pain, and grief, and 
tears? How do you account for the fact that people hav been 
swallowed by volcanoes, swept from the earth by storms, 
dying by famin, if there is above us a ruler who is infinitly 
good and infinitly powerful? 


FROM THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 


I don’t say there is none. Idon’t know. As I hav said be- 
fore, this is the only planet I was ever on. I livin one of the 
rural districts of the universe. I know about these things just 
as much as the clergy. And if they know no more about the 
other world than they do about this it is not worth mention- 
ing. How do they answer all this? They say that God ‘‘per- 
mits it.” What would you say of meif I stood by and saw a 
ruffian beat out the brains of a child when I had full and per- 
fect power to prevent it? You would say truthfully that I was 
as bad asthe murderer. Thatis what you would say. Is it 
possible for this God to prevent it? Then, if he doesn’t, he is 
a fiend; he is not good. But they say he “permits it.” What 
for? So we may hav freedom of choice. What for? So that 
God may find, I suppose, who are good and who are bad. 
Didn’t he know that when he made us? Did he not know ex- 
actly just what he was making? Why should he make those 
|whom he knew would be criminals? If I should make a ma- 
chine that would walk your streets and commit murder you 
would hang me. Why not? And if God made a man who 


he knew would commit murder, then God is guilty of that 
murder. If God made a man knowing he would beat his wife, 
that he would starve his children, that he would strew on 
either side of his path of life the wrecks of ruined homes, then 
I say the being who called that wretch into existence is di- 
rectly responsible. And yet we are to find the providence of 
God in the history of nations. What little I hav read shows 
me that when man has been helped, man had to do it; when 
the chains of slavery hav been broken, they hav been broken 
by man; when something bad has been done in the govern- 
ment of mankind, it is easy to trace it to man, and to fix the 
responsibility upon human beings. You will not look to the 
sky; you need throw neither praise nor blame; you can find 
the efficient causes nearer home—right here. 
THE LOVE OF GoD. 

What is the next thing I find in this creed? ‘‘We believe 
that man was made in the image of God, that he might know, 
love, and obey God, and enjoy him forever.” I don’t believe 
that anybody ever did love God, because nobody ever knew 
anything abont him. We love each other. We love some- 
thing that we know.: We love something that our experience 
tells us is good and great, and good and beautiful. We can 
not by any possibility love the unknown. We can love truth, 
because truth addstohuman happiness. We can love justice, 
because it preserves human joy. We can love charity. We 
can love every form of goodness that we know or of which we.. 


can conceive, but we cannot love the infinitly unknown. And ` 


how can we be made in the image of something that has neither 
body and parts nor passions. ‘‘ That our first parents, by dis- 
obedience, fell under the condemnation of God, and that all 
men are so alienated from God that there is no salvation from 
the guilt and power of sin except through God's redeeming. 
power.” Is there an intelligent man or woman now in the 
world who believes in the Garden of Eden story? If there is, 
strike here [tapping his forehead], and you will hear an echo. 
Something is for rent. Does any human being now believe 
that God made mah of dust, and & woman of a` rib, and put 
them in a garden, and put a tree in the middle of it? Wasn't 
there room outside of the garden to put his tree, if he didn’t 
want people to eat his apples? 

If I didn’t want a man to eat my fruit I would not put him 
in my orchard. f 

THE “SNAKE STORY.” 


Does anybody now believe in the snake story? I pity any 
man or woman who, in this nineteenth century, believes in 
that childish fable. Why did they disobey? Why, they were 
tempted. Who by? Thedevil: Who made the devil? What 
did he make him for? Why didn’t he tell Adam and Eve 
about this fellow? Why didn't he watch the devil instead of 
watching Adam and Eve? Instead of turning them out, why 
didn’t he keep him from getting in? Why didn’t he hav his 
flood first and drown the devil, before he made man and woman? 

And yet people who call themselvs intelligent—professors 
in colleges and presidents of venerable institutions—-teach 
children, and young men who ought to be children, that the 
Garden of Eden storyis an absolute historical fact! Wel, 
I guess it will not be long until that will fade from the 
imagination of men. I defy any man to think of a more 
childish thing. This God waiting around there, knowing all 
the time what would happen—made them on purpose so it 
would happen—and then what does he do? Holds all of 
us responsible; and we were not there. Here is a repre- 
sentativ before the constituency had been born.. Before I 
am bound by a representativ, I want a chance to vote for 
or against him; and if I had been there and known all the 


‘circumstances, I should hav voted against him. And yet I am 


held responsible. 
THE ATONEMENT. 


What did Adam do? I cannot see that it amounted to 
much anyway. A God that can ereate something ont of 
nothing ought not to hav complained of the loss of an apple. 
I can hardly hav patience to speak upon such a subject. 

Now, that absurdity gave birth to another—that, while we 
could be rightfully charged with the rascality of somebody 
else, we could also be credited with the -virtues of somebody 
else; and the atonement is the absurdity which offsets the 
other absurdity of the fall of man. Let us leave them both 


‘out; it reads a great deal better with both of them out; it 


makes better sense. 

Now, in consequence of that, everybody is alienated from 
God. How? Why? Oh, we are all depraved, you know; 
we all want to do wrong. Well, why? Is that because we 
are depraved? No. Why do we make so many mistakes? 
Because there is only one right way, and there ig almost an 
infinit number of wrong ones; and as long. as we are not 
perfect in our intellects we must make mistakes. There is 
no darkness but ignorance; and alienation, as they call it, - 
from God is simply a lack of intellect upon our part, Why 
were We not given better brains? That may account for the 
alienation. But the church teaches that every soul that finds 
its way to the shore of this world is against God—naturally 
hates God; that the little dimpled child in the cradle is simply 
a chunk of depravity. Everybody against God! It is a libel 
upon the human race; it is a libel upon all the men who hav 
worked for wife and child; it is a libel upon all the wives who 
hav suffered and labored, wept and worked, for children; it is 
a libel upon all the men who hav died for their country; it is 
a libel upon the human race. Leave out the history of the 
church, and there is nothing in this world to prove the depray- 
ity of man left. 

Everybody that comes is against God. Every soul, they 
think, is like the wrecked Irishman. He was wrecked in the 
sea, and drifted to an unknown island, and as he climbed up 
the shore he saw a man and said to him, ‘‘ Hav you a govern- 
ment here?” The man, said, ‘We hav.” ‘ Well,” said he, “I 
am agin’ it!” The church teaches us that that is the attitude 
of every soul in the universe of God. Ought a God to take 
any credit to himself for making depraved people? A God 
that cannot make a soul that is not totally depraved, I respect- 
fully suggest, should retire from the business. And if a God 
has made us, knowing that we would be totally depraved, why 
should we go to the same being for repairs? 


THE SECOND BIRTH. 


What is the next? ‘‘That all men are’so alienated from 
God that there is no salvation from the guilt and power of his 
sin except through God's redeeming grace.” 

Reformation is not enough. Ifthe man who steals becomes 
perfectly honest, that is not enough; if the man who hates his 
fellow-man changes and loves his fellow-man, that is not 
enough; he must go through that mysterious thing called the 
second birth; he must be born again. That is not enough un- 
less he has faith; he must believe something that he does not 
understand. Reformation is not enough; there must be what 
they call conversion. I deny it. According tosthe church, 
nothing so excites the wrath of God—nothing so corrugates 
the brow of Jehovah with revenge—as a man relying on his 
own good works. He must admit that he ought to be damned, 
and that of the two he prefers it, before God will consent to 
save him. I saw a man the other day, and he said to me, “I 
am a Unitarian Universalist; that is what I am.” Said I: 
“What do you meau by that?” “Well,” said he, ‘‘here is 
what I mean; the Unitarian thinks he is to good to ba 
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man conduct are to be regulated and judged.” 


‘is better than the New. In the Old Testament, when God 
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damned, and the Universalist thinks God is too good to damn 
him; and I believe them both.” 
f THE CONGREGATIONAL CREED. 

What is the next thing in this great creed? 

«We believe that the scriptures of the Old and New Teste- 
ments are the record of God’s revelation of himself in the 
work of redemption; that they are written by men under the 
special guidance of the holy spirit: and that they constitute 
an authoritativ standard by which religious teaching and hu- 


this day? At the bottom of every one of these conflicts you and that fact sowed theseeds of distrustin Christendom. You 
will find a religious question. The religion of Jesus Christ, as | know at that time the world believed in trial by battle—that 
preached by his church, causes war, bloodshed, hatred, and | God would take the side of right—and there had been a trial 
all uncharitableness; and why? Because they say a certain | by battle between the cross and Mohammed, and Mohammed 
belief is necessary to salvation. They do not say, if you be-| had been victorious. 

have yourself pretty well you will get there; they do not say, 
if you pay your debts and love your wife and love your chil- 
dren, and are good to your. friends, and your neighbors, and 
your country, you will get there; that will do you no good; 
you hav got to believe a certain thing. Oh, yes, no matter 
how bad you are, you can instantly be forgiven then; and no 
matter how good you are, if you fail to believe that, the mo- 
ment you get to the day of judgment nothing is left but to 
damn you forever, and all the angels will shout “hallelujah.” 

What do they teach to-day? Every murderer goes to 
heaven; there is only one step from the gallows to God; only 
one jerk between the halter and heaven. That is taught by 
this same church. I believe there ought to be a law to pre- 
vent the slightest religious consolation being given to any 
man who has been guilty of murder. Let a Catholic under- 
stand that if he imbrues his hands in his brother's blood, he 
can hav no extreme unction; let it be understood that he can 
hav no forgivness through the church; and let the Protestant 
understand that when he has committed that crime the com- 
munity will not pray him into heaven. Let him go with his 
victim. The victim, you know, dying in his sins, goes to hell, 
and the murderer has the happiness of seeing him there. 
And if heaven grows dull and monotonous, the murderer can 
again giv life to the nerve of pleasure by watching the agony 
of his victim. Iam opposed to that kind of forgivness. And 
yet that is the religion of universal peace to everybody. 

PREVALENCE OF THE KINGDOM. 

Now, what is the next thing that I wish to call your atten- 
tion to? 

‘* We believe in the ultimate prevalence of the kingdom of 
Christ over all the earth.” 

What makes you? Do you judge from the manner in which 
you are getiing along now? How many people are being born 
a year? About fifty millions. How many are you convertin : RA ; $ A ; 
ae: really, truthfully ? Five or six oasi. I think $ this religion. And just in proportion that you lack brains, 
hav overstated the number. Is orthodox Christianity on the | YOU" chances in proportion are increased. They believe un- 
increase? No. ‘There are a hundred times as many unbelioy- | der there that they discovered America! They found that the 
ers in-orthodox Christianity as there were ten years ago. What earth is round. 1t was circumnavigated by Magellan. In 1519 
are you doingin the missionary world? How long is it since | that brave man set sail. The church told him: “The earth is 
you Converted a Chinaman? A fine missionary religion, to send | ##t, my friend; don't go off. You will go off the edge. Ma: 
missionaries with their Bibles and tracts to China, but if a|S¢llan said, “I hav seen the shadow of the earth upon the 
Chinaman comes here, mob him, simply to show him the dif- | WOOD, and I hav more confidence in the shadow even than I 
ference between the practical and theoretical workings of the | 22y in the church.” ‘The ship went round; The earth was 
Christian religion. How long since you hav had a convert in circumnavigated. Science passed its hand above it and be- 
India? In my judgment, never; there never has beén an in- neath it, and where was the heaven and where was the hell? 
telligent Hindoo converted from the time the first missionary | V@vished forever! And they dwell now only in the religion of 
put his foot upon that soil; and never, in my judgment, has superstition. We found there was no place for Jacob’s ladder 
an intelligent Chinaman been converted since the firstmission- | t° lean against; no place there for the goda and angels to liy; 
ary touched that shore. Wherearethey? We hearnothing of|2° Place there to empty the water of tho deluge; no place 
them, except in the reports. They get money from poor old there to which Christ could hav ascended; and the founda- 
ladies, trembling on the edge of the grave, and go and tell tions of the New Jerusalem crumbled, and the towers and 
them stories, how hungry the average Chinaman is for a copy domes fell and became simple space—space sown with an in- 
of the New Testament, and paint the sad condition of a gen- finit number of stars; not with New Jerusalems, but with con- 
Henan in the interior of Africa without the work of Dr, Mc- | *tellations. 

osh, longing for a copy of the Princeton Review. In my judg- : 
ment, it i a Book that would suit a savage. Thue money A Then man began to grow great, and with that, you know, 
scared from the dying and frightened from the old and feeble. | °#™Me astronomy. Now just sce Ng they hoy E tiat. aan 
About how long is it before this kingdom is to be established ? | 1473 Copernicus was born. In 1543 his grent work. In 

THE RESURRECTION: the system of Copernicus was condemned by the pope, by the 

What is the next thing here? They also believe in the res- infallible Catholic church, and the church is about as near 
urrection of the dead, and in their Confession of Faith hereto | ht upon that subject as upon any otlier: à Tho system of 
attached I find they also believe in thetesurrection of the body. | Copernicus was deno anced: Scorn My an 9 yOu. me be 
Does anybody believe that that has ever thought? Here is a| te church foug t t at et ET Tor 205 mas reyes’ Be 
man, for instance, that weighs 200 pounds, and gets sick and | Pius VIL in the year o Bries E insist ith E aa attor the 
dies weighing 120; how much will he weigh in the morning of | 4¢9th of Copernicus, the church insisted that that system was 
the resurrection? Here is a cannibal, who eats another man; | f#lse, and that the old idea was true. Astronomy is the first 
and we know that the atoms that you eat’ go into your body help that we ever received from heaven. Then came Kepler 
and become a part of you. After the cannibal has eaten the |12 1609, and you may almost date the birth of science from the 
missionary, and appropriated his atoms to himself, and then | 2i8ht that Kepler discovered his irat law, That was the dawn 
he dies, whom will the atoms belong to in the morning of the | °? the day of intelligence—his aret kee thet Je planety ao 
resurrection in an action of replevin brought by the missionary | 20t Move in circles; again ae t i at ma escribed equa 
against the cannibal? It has been demonstrated again and | 9Paces in equal times; his t ae AW Sn i ER E oF 
again that there is no creation in nature, and no destruction in lation between weight and ve Py: Sri a t “book ani a Key 
nature. It has been demonstrated again and again that the | ‘heaven. That wan opened this intinit book, aud we now 
atoms that are in us hav been in millions of other beings; grown read it, and he did more good than ull the theologians that 
in the forest, in the grass, blossomed in the flowers, been in the | Ve lived. I hav not time to speak of the others—of Galileo, 
metals; in other words, there are atoms in each one of us that of Leonardo da Vinci, and of hundreds of others that I could 
hay been in millions of others, and when we die these atoms | ™¢ntion. 
return to the earth, and again spring in vegetation, taken up 
in the leaves of the trees, turned into wood. And yet we hav 
a church, in the nineteenth century, getting up this doctrin, 
presided over by professors, by presidents of colleges, and by 
theologians, who tell us that they believe in the resurrection 
of the body. 

They know better. There is not one so ignorant as not to 
know better. : 


HOW ART WAS BAVED ? , 

Well, what was the next? You know when Christianity 
come into power it destroyed every statue it could lay its igno- 
rant hands upon. It defaced and obliterated every painting; 
it destroyed every beautiful building; it destroyed the manu- 
scripts both Greek and Latin; it destroyed all the history, all 
the poetry, all the philosophy, it could find, and burnt every 
library that it could reach with its torch. And the result was 
the night of the Middle Ages fell upon the human race. But 
by accident, by chance, by oversight, a few of the manuscripts 
escaped the fury of religious zeal; a few statues had been 
buried, and the result was that these manuscripts became the 
seed the fruit of which is our civilization of to-day. A few 
forms of beauty were dug from the earth that had protected 
them, and now the civilized world is filled with art, with paint- 
ing, and with statuary, in spite of the rage of the early church. 

: THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 

What is the next blow that this church received? The dis- 
covery of America. Thatis the next. The Holy Ghost who 
inspired men to write the Bible did not know of the exist- 
ence of this continent—never dreamed of it; the result was 
that his Bible never spoke of it. He did not dream that the 
earth is round. . He berieved it was flat, although he made it 
himself, and at that time heaven was just up there beyond the 
clouds. There was where the gods lived; there was where the 
angels were; and it was against that heaven that Jacob's lad- 
der rested that the angels ascended and descended, It was to 
that heaven that Christ ascended after his resurrection. It 
was up there where the new Jerusalem was with its streets of 
gold, and under this exrth was perdition; there was where the 
devils lived; there was where a pit was dug forall unbelievers, 
and for men who had brains; and I suy that for this reason: 
That just in proportion that you hav brains, just in that pro- 
portion your chances for eternal joy are lessened, according to 


This is the creed of the Congregational church; that is, it is 
the result of the high joint commission appointed to draw up 
a creed for their churches; and there we hav the statement 
that the Bible was written ‘‘ by men under the special guid- 
ance of the holy spirit.” What part of the Bible? All of it. 
All of it; and yet what is this Old Testament that was written 
by an infinitly good God? The being who wrote it did not 
know-the shape of the world he had made. The being who 
wrote it knew nothing of human nature; he commands men 
to love him, as if one could love upon command. The same 
God upheld the institution of human slavery; and the church 
says the Bible that upholds that institution was written by men 
under the guidance of the holy spirit. Then I disagree with 
the holy ghost upon that institution. 

This church tells us that men under the guidance of the 
holy ghost upheld the institution of polygamy—I deny it; that 
under the guidance of the holy ghost these men upheld wars 
of extermination and conquest—I deny it; that under the 
guidance of the holy ghost these men wrote that it was right 
for a man to destroy the life of his wife if she happened to 
differ with him on the subject of religion—I denyit. And yet 
that is the book now upheld in this creed of the Congrega- 
tional church. If the devil had written upon the subject of 
slavery, which side would he hav taken? Let every minister 
answer, honor bright. If you knew the devil had written a 
little work on human slavery, in your judgment would he up- 
hold slavery or denounce it? Would you regard it as any evi- 
dence that he ever wrote it if it upheld slavery? And yet 
here you hav a work upholding slavery, and you say that it 
was written by an infinitly good, wise, and beneficent God! 
If the devil upheld polygamy, would you be surprised? If 
the devil wanted to kill somebody for differing with him, would 
you be surprised? - If the devil told a man to kill his wife, 
would you be astonished? And yet, you say, that is exactly 
what the Godof us all did. If there be a God, then that creed 
is blasphemy. That creed is a libel upon him who sits upon 
heaven’s throne. ‘I want—if there be a God—I want him to 
write in the book of his eternal remembrance that I denied 
these lies for him. . 

I do not believe in a slaveholding God; I do not worship a 
polygamous holy ghost. I will not get upon my knees before 
any being who commands a husband to slay his wife because 
she expresses her honest thought. 

GOD NOT AN AUTHOR. 

Did it ever occur to you that if God wrote the Old Testa- 
ment, and told the Jews to crucify or kill anybody that dis- 
agreed with them on religion, and that God afterwards took 
upon himself flesh and came to Jerusalem, and taught a dif- 
ferent religion, and the Jews killed him—did it ever oceur to 
you that, he reaped exactly what he had sown? Did it ever 
occur to you that he fell a victim to his own tyranny, and 
was destroyed by his own law? Of course I do not believe 
that any God ever was the author of the Bible, or that any 
God was ever crucified, or that any God was everkilled, or ever 
will be, but I want to ask you that question. 

Take this Old Testament, then, wiih all its stories of murder 
and massacre; with all its foolish and cruel fables; with all its 
infamous doctrins: with its spirit of caste; with its spirit of 
hatred, and tell me whether it was written by a good God. 
Why, if you will read the maledictions and curses of that 
book, you would think God, like Lear, had divided heaven 
among his daughters, and then, in the insanity of despair, had 
launched his curses upon the human race. : 

And yet, I must say—I must admit—that the Old Testament 


FIGHTING COPERNICUS. 


got a man dead, he let him alone. When he saw him quietly 
in his grave he was satisfied. The muscles relaxed, and a 
smile broke over the divine face. But in the New Testament 
the trouble commences just at death. In the New Testament 
God is to wreak his revenge forever and ever. It wasreserved 
for one who said, ‘‘ Love your: enemies,” to tear asunder the 
veil between time and eternity and fix the horrified gaze of 
men upon the guifs of eternal fire. The New Testament is 
just as much worse than the Old ag hell is worse than sleep, 
just as much worse as infinit cruelty is worse than annihila- 
tion; and yet the New Testament is pointed to as a gospel of 
love and peace. 
THE REIGN OF TRUTH AND LOVE. 

.. But “ more of that hereafter,” as the ministers say. ‘We 
believe that Jesus Christ came to establish among men the 
kingdom of God, the reign of truth and love, of righteousness 
and peace.” Well, that may hav been the object of Jesus 
Christ. I do not deny it. But what was the result? The 
Christian world has caused more war than all the rest of the 
world besides; all the cunning instruments of death hav been 
devised by Christians; all the wonderful machinery by which 
the brains are blown out of a man, by which nations are con- 
quered and subdued—all these machines hav been born in 


SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 

The next thing thet gave this church a blow was statistics. 
Away went special providence. We found by taking statistics 
that we could tell the average length of human life; that this 
human life did not depend upon infinit caprice; that it de- 
pended upon conditions, circumstances, laws, and tacts, and 
that those conditions, circumstances, and facts were ever 
activ. And now you will see the man who depends entirely 
upon special providence gets his life insured. He has more 
confidence even in one ot these companies than he has in the 
whole trinity. We found by statistics that there were just s0 
many crimes on an average committed; just so many crimes of 
one kind and so many of another; just so many suicides, so 
many deaths by drowning, just so many accidents on an 
average, just so muny men marrying women, for instance, 
older than themselvs; just so many murders of a particular 
kind; just the same number of accidents; and I say to-night, 
statistics utterly demolish the idea of special providence. 
Only the other day a gentleman was telling me of a case of 
special providence. He knew it. He had been the subject of 
it. Yes, sir! A few years ago he was about to go on a ship, 
when he was detained, he didn’t go, and the ship was lost and 
all on board. Yes! I said, ‘Do you think the fellows that 
discussion that has been, and we are told that this religion is | were drowned believed in special providence?” Think of the 
finally to conquer this world. This is the same religion that ; infinit egotism of such a doctrin. Here is a man that fails to 
failed to successfully meet the hordes of Mohammed. Mo-j|go upon a ship with five hundred passengers, und they go 
hammed wrested from the disciples of the cross the fairest | down to the bottom of the sea—fathers, mothers, children, and 
part of Europe. It was known that he was an impostor. | loving husbands and wives waiting upon the shores of expec- 
They knew he was, because the people of Mecca said so, and | tation. Here is one poor little wretch that didn't happen to 
they knew that Christ was not, because the people of Jerusa-|go! And he thinks that God, the infinit being, interfered in 
lem said he was. This impostor wrested from the disciples | his poor little withered behalf, and let the rest all go. That 
of Christ-the fairest part of Europe, and that fact sowed the] is special providence! 
seed of distrust and Infidelity in the minds of the Christian THANKSGIVING. are 
world. And the next was an effort to rescue from the Infidels] You know we hav a custom every year of issuing a procla- 
the empty sepulcher of Christ. ‘That commenced in the elev- | mation of thanksgiving. We say to God, * Although you hav 
enth century, and ended in 1291. Europe was almost depop- | aftlicted all the other countries, although you hav sent war, 
ulated. For every man who owed a debt, the debt was dis-|and desolation, and famin on everybody else, we hav been 
charged if he put a cross upon his breast and joined thej such good children that you Lav been kind to us, and we hope 
Crusades. No matter what crime he had committed, the doors | you will keep on.” It don’t make a bit of difference whether 
of the prison were opened for him to join the Crusades. | we huv good times or not—nots bit; the thanksgiving is always 
And what was the result? They believed that God would] exactly the same. Ixemember a few years ago a governor of 
giv them victory over the Infidel, and they carried in front { Iowa got out a proclamation of that kind. He went on to tell 
of the first crusade a goat and a goose, believing that both | how thankful the people were, how prosperous the state hud 
those animals had been blessed by the indwelling of the|been; and there was a young fellow in that state who got out 
Holy Ghost. And I may say that those same animals are in| another proclamation saying: Fearing that the Lord might be 
the lead to-day in the orthodox world. Until 1291 they} misled by official correspondence, he went on to say that the 
endeavored to get that sepulcher, until finally the hosts of | governor's proclamation was entirely false; that the state was 
Christ were driven back baftled, beaten, and demoralized—a| not prosperous; that the crops had been an almost entire fail- 
poor, miserable, religious rabble. They were driven buck, | ure; that nearly every furm in the state was mortgaged; that 


THE JUDGMENT-DAY. f 

And what is the next thing? “Andin a final judgment.” 
It will be a set day. Allofus will be there, and the thousands, 
and millions, and billions, and trillions, and quadrillions that 
hav died will be there. It will be the day otf judgment, and 
the books will be opened, and our case will be called. Does 
anybody believe in that now that has got the slightest sense ? 


h piati ; š —one who knows enough “to chew gum without a string?” 
Christian brains. And yet he came to bring peace, they say; | « The issues of which are everlasting punishment for the 


but the Testament says otherwise: “I came not to bring| wicked and everlasting life for the redeemed.” That is the 


peace, but a sword.” And the sword was brought. What are doctrin to-d f the G tional church, and that is the 
the Christian nations doing to-day in Europe? Is there a OC O AT OSIO SORBET EEDIT Pery 
solitary Christian nation that will trust any other? How deny that T-oppose: BAIS ye OCD that I Sree an 


many millions of Christians are in the uniform of everlasting 
forgivness, loving their enemies? 

There was an old Spaniard upon the bed of death, and he 
sent for a priest, and the priest told him that he would hav to 
forgiv his enemies before he died. He says, ‘‘I hav not any.” 
“ What! no enemies?” ‘Not one,” said the dying man, “I 
killed the last one three weeks ago.” 

How many millions of Christians are now armed and 
equipped to destroy their fellow-Christians? Who are the 
men in Europe crying out against war? Who wishes to hay 
the nations disarmed? Is it the church? No; itis the men 
who do not believe in What they call this religion of peace. 
When there is a war, and when they make a few thousand 
widows and orphans, when they strew the plain with dead 
patriots, then Christians assemble in their churches and sing 
**Te Deum Laudamus” to God. Why? Because he has ena- 
bled a few of his children to kill some others of his children. 
This is the religion of peace—the religion that invented the 
Krupp gun that will hurl a bullet weighing 2,000 pounds 
through twenty-four inches of solid steel. This is the religion 
of peace, that covers the sea with mon-of-yar, clad in mail, all 
in the name of universal forgivness. 

THE WARS IT BROUGHT. 

What effect had this religion upon the nations of the earth? 
What hav the nations of the earth been fightingabout? What 
was the Thirty Years’ War in Europe for? What was the war 
in Holland for? Why was it that England persecuted Scot- 
land? Why is it that England persecutes Ireland even unto 


MOHAMMED. 
But I must hasten on. Now, this comes to us after all the 
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if the Lord did hot believe him, all he asked: He would send 
some angel in whom he had çonfidence, to look the matter 
over for himself. 

Of course I hav not time to recount the enemies of that 
church. Every factis an enemy of superstition. Every fact 
is a heretic. Every demonstration is an Infidel. Everything 
that ever happened testified against the supernatural. 

I hav only spoken of a few of the blows that shattered the 
shield and shivered the lance of superstition. Here is another 
one—the doctrin of Charles Darwin. This century will be 
called Darwin’s century, one of the greatest men who ever 
touched this globe. He hasexplained moreof the phenomena 
of life than ali of the religious teachers. Write the name of 
Charles Darwin there (on the one hand) and the name of 
every theologian that ever lived there (on the other hand), and 
from that name has come more light to the world than from 
all those. His doctrin of evolution, his doctrin of the survi- 
val of the fittest, his doctrin of the origin of species, has re- 
moved in every thinking mind the last vestige of orthodox 
Christianity. He has not only stated but he has dernonstrated 
that the inspired writer knew nothing of this world, nothing 
of the origin of man, nothing of geology, nothing of astrono- 
my, nothing of nature; that the Bible is a book written by ig- 
norance-—-by the instigation of fear? Think of the men who 
replied to him. Only a few years ago there was no parson too 
ignorant to successfully answer Charles Darwin; and the more 
ignorant he was the more cheerfully he undertook the task. 
He was held up to the ridicule, the scorn, and the contempt of 
the Christian world, and yet, when he died, England was proud 
to put his dust with that of her noblest and her grandest. 
Charles Darwin conquered the intellectual world, and the doc- 
trin of evolution is now an accepted fact. His light has 
broken in on some of the early clergy and the greatest man 
who to-day occupies the pulpit is a believer in the evolution 
theory of Charles Darwin—and that is Henry Ward Beecher— 
a man of more brains than the entire clergy of that entire 
church put together. And yet we are told in this little creed 
that orthodox religion is abont to conquer the world. It will 
be driven to the wilds of Africa. It must go to some savage 
country; it has lost its hold upon civilization, and I tell yon it 
is unfortunate to hav a religion that cannot be accepted by the 
intellect of a nation. It is unfortunate to hay a religion 
against which every good and noble heart protests. Let us 
hav a good one or none. Oh! my pity has been excited by 
seeing these ministers endeavor to warp and twist the passages 
of scripture to fit some demonstration in science. 

These pious evasions! Thesesolemn pretenses! When they 
are caught in one way they giv a different meaning to the 
words and say the world was not made in six days. They say, 
“good whiles ”—epochs. And in this same confession here of 
faith and creeds they believe the Lord’s day is holy—every 
seventh day. Suppose you lived near the North Pole where 
the day is three months long. Then which day will you keep? 
Suppose you could get to the North Pole you could prevent 
Sunday from ever overtaking you. You could walk around 
the other way faster than the earth could revolve. How 
would you keep Sunday then? Suppose we ever invent any- 
thing that can go 1,000 miles an hour. We can just chase 
Sunday clear around the globe. Is there anything that can be 
more perfectly absurd than that a space of time can be holy! 
You might as well talk about a pious vacuum. These pious 
evasions I heard the other night from an old man. He was 
not very well educated, you know, and he got into the notion 
that he must hav reading of the Bible and hav family worship; 
and there was a bad boy in the family—a pretty smart boy— 
and they were reading the Bible by course, and in the fifteenth 
of Corinthians is this passage: ‘‘Behold, brethren, I show you 
a mystery; we shall not all die, but we shall be changed.” 
And this boy rubbed out the c in the ‘“‘changed.” So the 
next night the old man got on his specs and got down his 
Bible and said: ‘Behold, brethren, I show you a mystery; we 
shall not all die, but we shall be hanged.” The old lady said 
‘: Father, I don’t think it reads that way.” Hesays, ‘‘ Who is 
reading this? Yes, mother, it says be hanged, and, more 
than that, I see the sense of it. Pride is the besetting sin of 
the human heart, and if there is anything calculated to take 
the pride out of a man it is hanging.” 

I keep going back to this book; I keep going back to the 
miracles, to the prophecies, to the fables, and people ask me 
if I take away the Bible what are we going to do? How can 
we got along without the revelation that no one understands? 
What are we going to do if we hav no Bible to quarrel about? 
What are we to do without hell? What are we going to do 
with our enemies? What are we going to do with the people 
we love but don’t like? They tell me that there never would 
hav been any civilization if it had not? been for this Bible. 
Um! The Jews had a Bible; the Romans had not. Which had 
the greater and the grander government? Let us be honest. 
Which of those nations produced the greatest poets, the 
greatest soldiers, the greatest orators, the greatest statesmen, 
the greatest sculptors? Romehad no Bible. God cared noth- 
ing for the Roman empire. He let the men come up by 
chance, His time was taken up by the Jewish people. And 
yet Rome conquered the world, and even conquered God’s 
chosen people. The people that had the Bible were defeated 
by the people who had not. How was it possible for Lucretius 
to get along without the Bible? How did the great and glo- 
rious of that empire get along without it? And what shall we 
say of Greece? No Bible. Compare Athens with Jerusalem. 
From Athens comes the beauty and intellectual grace of the 
world. Compare the mythology of Greece with the mythology 
of Judea. One covering the earth with beauty and the other 
filling heaven with hatred and injustice. The Hindoos had no 
Bible; they had been forsaken by the creator, and yet they be- 
came the greatest metaphysicians of the world. Egypt had no 
Bible. Compare even Egypt with Judea. What are we to do 
without the Bible? What became of the Jews who had the 
Bible? Their temple was destroyed and their city was taken; 
and, as I said before, they never found real prosperity until 
their God deserted them. Now I come again to the New Tes- 
tament. There are a few things in there, I giv you my word, 
I cannot believe. I cannot believe in the miraculous origin of 
Jesus Christ. I believe he was the son of Joseph and Mary; 
that Joseph and Mary had been duly and legally married, that 
he was the legitimate offspring of that marriage, and nobody 
ever believed the contrary until he had been dead one hun- 
dred and fifty years. Neither Matthew, Mark, nor Luke ever 
dreamed that he was of divine origin. He did not say to either 
Matthew, Mark, or Luke, or to any one in their hearing, that 
he was the son of God, or that he was miraculously conceived. 
He did not say it. The angel Gabriel, who, they say, brought 
the news, never wrote a word upon the subject. His mother 
never wrote a word upon the subject. His father never wrote 
a word upon the subject. We are lacking in the matter of 
witnesses. I would not believe it now; I cannot believe 
it then. I would not believe people I know, much 
less would I believe people I don’t know. I say that 
at that time Matthew, Mark, and Luke believed that he 
was the son of Joseph and Mary. And why? They say 
he descended from the blood of David, and in order to show 


that he was of the blood of David they gave the genealogy of 
Joseph, And if Joseph was not his father, why not giv the 


even unto the end of the world.” Tha. ia what he gays. 
Mark, he saw it. ‘So, then, after the Lord had spoken unto 
them he was received up into heaven and sat on the right hand 
of God.” That is all he has to say about the most wonderful 
thing that ever blessed human vision—about a miracle great 
enough to hay stuffed credulity to bursting; and yet we hav 
one poor, little meager verse. So, then, after he had quit 
speaking, he was caught up and sat on the right hand of God. 
How does he know he was on the right hand? Did he see 
him after he had sat down? Luke says: ‘And it came to pass 
while he blessed them he was parted from them and was car- 
ried up into heaven.” But Jobn does not mention it. He givs 
as his last words this address to Peter: “Follow thou me.” 
Of course he did not say that as he ascended. In the Acts we 
hav another account. A conversation is given not spoken of 
in any of the others, and we find there two men clad in white 
apparel, who said: “Men of Galilee, why stand ye here gazing 
up into heaven? This same Jesus that was taken up into 
heaven shall so come in like manner as ye hav seen him go 
into heaven.” Matthew didn’t see that; Mark forgot it; Luke 
didn’t think it was worth mentioning, and John didn’t believe 
ii, and yet upon that evidence we are led to believe that the 
most miraculous of all miracles actually occurred. I cannot 
believe it. 


genealogy of Pontius Pilate or of Herod. Could they, by giv- 
ing the genealogy of Joseph, show that he was of the blood of 
David if Joseph was in no way related to David? and yet that 
is the position into which the Christian world is now driven. 
It says the son of Joseph, and then interpolates the words 
“as was supposed.” Why then do they giv a supposed geneal- 
ogy? It willnot do. And that is a thing that cannot in any 
way by any human testimony be established; and if it is im- 
portant for us to know that he was the son of God, I say, then 
that it devolves upon God to giv us evidence. Let him write 
it across the face of the heavens, in every language of man- 
kind. Ifit is necessary for us to believe it let it grow on every 
leaf next year. No man should be damned for not believing 
unless the evidence is overwhelming. And he ought not to be 
made to depend upon say so. He should hav it directly for 
himself. A man says God told him so and so, and he tells me, 
and I havn't any one’s word but that fellow’s. He may hav 
been deceived. If God has a message for me he ought to tell 
it to me, and not to somebody that has been dead 4,000 or 
5,000 years, and in another language. God may hav changed his 
mind on many things; he has on slavery at least, and polyg- 
amy; and yet his church now wants to go out here and destroy 
polygamy in Utah with the sword. Why don’t they send mis- 
sionaries there with copies of the Old Testament? By reading 
the lives of Abraham, and Isaac, and Lot, and a few other 
fellows that ought to hav been in the penitentiary, they can 
soften their hearts. 


CASTING OUT FITS. 

I may be mistaken, but the church is now trying to parry, 
and when they come to the little miracles of the New Testa- 
ment all they say is, ‘* Christ didn’t cast out devils; these men 
had fits.” He cured fits. Then T read in another place about 
the fits talking. Christ held a dialog with the fits, and the fits 
told him his name, and the fits at that time were in a crazy 
man. And the fits made a contract that they would go out of 
the man provided they would be permitted to go into swine. 
How can, fits that attack a man take up a residence in swine? 
The church must not giv up the devil: He is the right bower. 
No devil, no hell; no hell, no preach; no fire, no insurance. 
I read another miracle, that this devil took Christ and put him 
on the pinnacle of a temple. Was that fits, too? Why is not 
the theological world honest? Why do they not come up and 
admit what they know the book means? They hav not the 
courage. 


CHRIST'S MIRACLES. 

Now, there is another miracle I do not believe. I want to 
speak about it as we would about any ordinary transaction in 
the world. In the first place, I do not believe that any miracle 
was ever performed, and if there was you can’t prove it. 
Why? Because it ig altogether more reasonable that the peo- 
ple lied abont it than that it happened. And why? Because 
according to human experience we know that people will not 
always tell the truth, and we never saw a miracle, and we hay 
got to be governed by our experience, and if we go by our ex- 
perience it is in faver that the thing never happened; that the 
man is mistaken. Now, I want you to remember it. Here is 
a man that comes into Jerusalem, and the first thing he does 
he curesthe blind. He lets the light of day visit the darkness 
of blindness. The eyes are opened andthe whole world is 
again pictured upon the brain. Another man is clothed with 
leprosy. He touches him and the disease falls from him, and 
he stands pure and clean, and whole. Another man is de- 
formed, wrinkled, bent. He touches him and throws upon 
him again the garment of youth. A man isin his grave, and 
he says, ‘‘Come forth!” And he again walks in life, feeling his 
heart throb and beat, and his blood going joyously through his 
veins. They say that happened. I don’t know. There is 
one wonderful thing about the dead people that were raised— 
we don’t hear of them any more. What became of them? 
Why, if there was a man in this town that had been raised 
from the dead I would go to see him to-night. I would say, 
‘ Where were you when you got the notice to come back? 
What kind of country is it? What kind of opening is there 
fora young man? How did you like it?’ But nobody ever 
paid the slightest attention to them there. They did’nt even 
excite interest when they died the second time. Nobody said, 
“ Why, that man isn’t afraid. He has been there.” Not a 
word. They pass away quietly. You see I don’t believe it. 
There is something wrong somewhere about that business. 
And then there is another troublein my mind. Now you 
know I may suffer eternal punishment for all this. 

Here is aman that does all these things, and thereupon they 
crucify him. Now, then, letus be honest. Suppose a man 
came into Chicago and he should meet a funeral procession, 
and he should say, ‘‘ Who is dead ?” and they should say, “The 
son of a widow; her only support,” and he should say to the 
procession, “Halt!” And tothe undertaker, ‘“ Take out that 
coffin, unscrew that lid. Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise!” And the latter should step from the coffin and in one 
moment after hold his mother inhisarms. Suppose he should 
go to your cemetery and should find some woman holding a 
little child in each hand, while the tears fell upon a new-made 
grave, and he should say to her, ‘‘ Who lies buried here?” and 
she should reply, ‘My husband,” and he should say, ‘I say 
unto thee, O grave, giv up thy dead !” and the husband should 
rise and in a moment after hav his lips upon his wife’s and the 
little children with their arms around his neek. Suppose that 
it isso. Do you think thatthe people of Chicago would kill 
him? Do you think anyone would wish to crucify him? Do 
you not rather believe that everyone who had a loved one ont 
in that cemetery would go to him even upon their knees and 
beg him and implore him to giv back their dead? Do you be- 
lieve that any man was ever crucified who was the master of 
death? Let me tell you to-night if there shall ever happen 
upon this earth the master, the monarch of death, all human 
knees will touch the earth; he will not be crucified; he will 
not be touched. All the living who fear death, all the liv- 
ing who hav lost a loved one, will stand and cling to him. 
And yet we are told that this worker of miracles, this worker 
of wonders, this man who could clothe the dead in the throb- 
bing flesh of life, was crucified by the Jewish people. It was 
never dreamed that he did a miracle until one hundred 
years after he was dead. 

i THE RESURRECTION. 

_ There is another miracle I do not believe—I cannot believe 
it—and that is the resurrection. And why? If it was the fact, 
if the dead got out of the grave, why did he not show himself 
to his enemies? Why did he not again visit Pontius Pilate? 
Why did he not call upon Caiaphas, the high priest ? Why 
did he not make another triumphal entry into Jerusalem? 
Why did he not again enter the temple and dispute with the 
doctors? Why didn’t he say to the multitude, ‘‘ Here are the 
wounds in my feet, and in my hands, and in my side. I am 
the one you endeavored to kill, but death is my slave?” Why 
didn’t he? Simply because the thing never happened. I can 
not believe it. But recollect, it makes no difference with his 
teachings. They are exactly as good whether he wrought mir- 
acles or not. Twice two are four; that needs no miracle. 
Twice twọ are five;a miracle would not help that. Christ’s 
teachings are worth their effect upon the human race. It 
makes no difference about miracle or about wonder, but you 
must remember in that day everyone believed in miracles, 
Nobody had any standing as a teacher, a philosopher, a gov- 
ernor, or a king, about whom there was not something mirac- 
ulous. The earth was then eovered with the sons and daugh- 
ters of the gods and goddesses. That was believed in Greece, 
in Rome, in Kgypt, in Hindostan; everybody, nearly, believed 
in such things. 

Then there is another miracle that I cannot believe in, and 
that is the ascension—the bodily ascension of Jesus Christ. 
Where was he going? Since the telescope has been pointed 
at the stars, where was he going? Thenew Jerusalem js not 
there. The abode of the gods is not there Where was he 
going? Which way did hego? ‘That depends upon the time 
of day that he left. If he left in the night he went exactly 
the opposit way from what he would in the day. Who saw 
this miracle? They say the disciples. Let us see what they 
say about it. Matthew did not think it was worth mentioning. 
He doesn’t speak of it at all. On the contrary, he says that 
the last words of Christ were: ‘Lo, I am with you always, 


NECESSITY OF BELIEF. 

Now, their next doctrin is the absolute necessity of belief. 
That depends upon this: Can a man believe as he wants to? 
Can you? Can anybody? Does belief depend at all upon the 
evidence? I think it does somewhat in some cases. Howisit 
that when a jury is sworn to try a case, hearing all the evidence, 
hearing both sides, hearing the charge of the judge, hearing 
the law, and upon théir oaths equally divided, six for the 
plaintiff and six for the defendant? It is because evidence 
does. not hav the same effect on all people. Why? Our 
brains are not alike—not the same shape; we hav not the 
same intelligence or the same experience, the same sense. 
And yet I am held accountable for my belief. 1 must be- 
lieve in the trinity—three times one is one, once one is 
three—and my soul is to be eternally damned for failing to 
guess an arithmetical conundrum. And that is the poison 
part of Christianity—that salvation depends upon beliet—that 
is the poison part, and until that dogma is discarded, religion 
will be nothing but superstition. No man can control his 
belief. If I hear certain evidence I will believe a certain thing. 
If I fail to hear it I may never believe it, If it is adapted to 
my mind I may accept it; if it is not I reject it. And what am 
I to go by? My brain. That is the only light I hav from 
Nature, and if there be a God it is the only torch that this 
God has given me by which to find my way through the dark- 
ness and the night called life. I donot depend upon hearsay 
for that. Ido not hav to take the word of any other man nor 
get upon my knees before a book. Herein the temple of the 
mind I go and consult the god—that is to say, my reason—and 
the oracle speaks to me, and I obey the oracle. What should 
Iobey? Another man’s oracle? Shall I take another man’s 
word, and not what he thinks, but what some God said to him ? 

WOULDN'T KNOW A GOD. 

I would not know a god if I should see one. I hav said be- 
fore, and I say again, the brain thinks in spite of me, and Iam 
not responsible tor my thought. No more can I control the 
beating of my heart, the expansion and contraction of my 
lungs for a moment; no more can I stop the blood that flows 
through the rivers of the veins. And yet Iam held responsi- 
ble for by belief, Then why does not the god giv me the evi- 
dence? They say he has? In what? In an inspired book. 
But I do not understand it as they do. Must I be false to my 
understanding? They say, ‘‘ When you come to die you will 
be sorry if you did not.” ‘Will I be sorry when I come to die 
that I did not liv a hypocrit? Will I be sorry I did not say I 
was a Christian when I was not? Will the fact that I was hon- 
est put a thorn in the pillow of death? God cannot forgiv me 
for that. They say that when he was in Jerusalem he forgave 
his murderers. Now he won’t forgiv an honest man for differ- 
ing with him on the subject of the trinity. They say that God 
says to me, ‘‘Forgiv your enemies.” I say, ‘ right; I do,” 
but he says, ‘‘I will damn mine.” God should be consistent. 
If he wants me to forgiv my enemies, he should forgiv his. I 
am asked to forgiv enemies who can hurt me. God is only 
asked to forgiv enemies who cannot hurt him. He certainly 
ought to be as generous as he asks us to be. And I wani no 
God to forgiv me unless I am willing to forgiv others and un- 
less I do forgiv others. All I ask it that be true is that this 
God should liv according to his own doctrin. If I am to for- 
giv my enemies I ask him toforgiv his. That is justice, that is 
right. Here are these millions to-day who say, ‘‘ We are to be 
saved by belief, by faith;” but what are we to believe? 

HE HAS BEEN IN ST. LOUIS. 

In St. Louis last Sunday I read an interview with a Chris- 
tian minister, one who is now holding a revival. They call 
him the boy preacher—a name that he has borne for fifty or 
sixty years, ‘The question was whether in these revivals, when 
they were trying to rescue souls from eternal torture, they 
would allow colored people to occupy seats with white people, 
and that revivalist, preaching the unsearchable richness of 
Christ, said he would not allow the colored people to sit with 
white people; they must go to the back of the church. The 
same people go and sit right next to them in heaven, swap 
harps with them; and yet this man, believing, as he says he 
does, that if he did not believe in ‘the Lord Jesus Christ he 
would eternally perish, was not willing that the colored man 
should sit by a white man while he heard the gospel of ever- 
lasting peace. He was not willing that the colored man 
should get into the life-boat of Christ, although there was 
plenty of room; he would not let them get into the boat with 
white men, although those white men might be totally de- 
praved, and if they had justice done them, according to his 
doctrin, would be eternally damned—and yet he has the im- 
pudence to put on airs, although he ought to be eternally 
damned, and go ang sit by the colored men. His doctrin of 
religion, the color-line, has not my respect. I believe in the 
religion of humanity, and it is far better to love our fellow- 
men that to love God, because we can help them, and we can- 
not help him. You had better do what you can than to be 
always pretending to do what you cannot. 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 
Now I come to the last part of this Bible—this creed—and 


. it a lingering crucifixion. 


- ereased by looking at Voltaire. 
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that is, eternal punishment, and I hav concluded and I hav 
said I will never deliver a lecture that I do not giv the full 
benefit of its name. That part of the Congregational creed 
would disgrace the lowest savage that crouches and crawls in 
the jungles of Africa. The man who now, in the nineteenth 
century, preaches the doctrin of eternal punishment, the doc- 
trin of eternal hell, has lived in vain. Think of that doctrin! 
The eternity of punishment! Why, I find in that same creed 
. that Christ is finally going to triumph in this world and estab- 
lish his kingdom; but if their doctrin is true he will never 
triumph in the other world. He will hav billions in hell for- 
ever: In this world we never will be perfectly civilized as long 
as a gallows casts its shadow upon the earth. As long as there 
is a penitentiary behind the walls of which a human being is 
immured, we are not a civilized people. We will never be 
perfectly civilized until we do away with crime and criminals. 
And yet according to this Christian religjon God is to hav an 
eternal penitentiary; he is to be an everlasting jailor, an ever- 
lasting turnkey, a warden of an infinit dungeon, and he is 
going to keep prisoners there, not for the purpose of reform- 
ing them—because they are never going to get any better, only 
getting worse—just for the purpose of punishing them. And 
what for? For something they did in this world; born in 
ignorance, educated it may be in poverty, and yet responsible 
` through the countless ages of eternity. No man can think of 
a greater horror; no man can think of a greater absurdity. 
For the growth of that doctrin ignorance was soil and fear was 
rain. That doctrin came from the fanged mouths of wild 
beasts, and yet it is the “‘glad tidings of great joy.” 
GREAT AND GOOD MEN IN HELL. 

*€God so loved the world” he is going to damn most every- 
body, and, if this Christian religion be true, some of the great- 
est, and grandest, and best who ever lived upon this earth are 
suffering its torments to-night. It don't appear to make much 
difference, however, with this church. They go right on en- 
joying themselvs as well as ever. If their doctrin is true, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, one of the wisest and best of men, who did 
so much to giv us here a free government, is suffering the 
tyranny of God to-night, while he endeavored to establish free- 
dom among men. If the churches were honest their preach- 
ers: would tell their hearers: ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin is in hell, 
and we warn any and all the youth not to imitate Benjamin 
Franklin. Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, with its self-evident truths, has been damned 
these many years.” That is what all the ministers ought to 
hav the courage to say. Talk as you believe. Stand by your 
creed or changeit. I want to impress it upon your mind, be- 
pause the thing I wish to doin this world is to put out the fires 
of hell. I want to keep at it just as long as there is one little 
coal red in the bottomless pit. As long as the ashes are warm 
I shall denounce this infamous doctrin. I want you to know 
that the men who founded this great and glorious government 
are there. The most of the men who fought in the Revolution- 
ary war and wrested from the clutch of Great Britain this con- 
tinent hav been rewarded by the eternal wrath of God. The 
old Revolutionary soldiers are in hell by the thousands. Let 
the preachers hav the courage to sayso. The men who fought 
in 1812 and gave to the United States the freedom of the seas, 


neatly all of them hav been damned since 1815—all that were 
killed. The greatest of heroes, they are there. The greatest 
of poets, the: greatest scientist, the men who hav made the 


world beautiful and grand, they are all, I tell you, among the 
damned if this creed is true. Humboldt, who shed light, and 
who added to the intellectual wealth of mankind; Goethe, and 
Schiller, and Lessing, who almost created the German lan- 
guage—all gone! All suffering the wrath of God to-night, and 
every time an angel thinks of one of those men he givs his harp 
an extra twang. Laplace, who read the heavens like an open 
book—he is there. Robert Burns, the poet of human love—he 
` is there because he wrote the ‘‘ Prayer of Holy Willie;” because 
he fastened upon the cross the Presbyterian creed, and made 
i And yet that man added to the ten- 
derness of the human heart. Dickens, who put a shield of 
pity before the flesh of childhood—God is getting even with 
him. Our own Ralph Waldo Emerson, although he had a 
thousand opportunities to hear Methodist clergymen, scorned 
the means of grace, and the Holy Ghost is delighted that he is 
in hell to-night. 

Longfellow refined hundreds and thousands of homes, but 
he did not believe in the miraculous origin of the savior. No, 
sir; he doubted the report of Gabriel. He loved his fellow- 
men; he did what he could to free the slaves; he did what he 
could to make mankind happy; but God was just waiting for 
him. He had his constable right there. Thomas Paine, the 
author of the ‘‘ Rights of Man,” offering his life in both hemi- 
spheres for the freedom of the human race, and one of the 
founders of the republic—it has often seemed to me that if we 
could get God’s attention long enough to point him to the 
American flag, he would let him out. Comte, the author of 
the ‘“‘ Positiv Philosophy,” who loved his fellow-men to that 
degree that he made of humanity a god, who wrote his great 
work in poverty, with his face covered with tears—they are 
getting their revenge on him now. Voltaire, who abolished 

. torture in France; who did more for human liberty than any 
other man, living or dead, who was the assassin of supersti- 
„tion, and whose dagger still rusts in the heart of Catholicism— 
all the priests who hav been translated hay their happiness in- 
Glorious country, where the 
principal occupation is watching the miseries of the lost! Gior- 
dani Bruno, Benedict Spinoza, Diderot, the encyclopedist, 
who endeavored to get all knowledge in a small compass so 
that he could put the peasant on an equality with the prince, 
intellectually, the man who wished to sow all over the world 
the seeds of knowledge; who loved to labor for mankind. 
While the priests wanted to burn, he did all he could to put 
out the fire—he has been lost long, long ago. His cry for wa- 
ter has become so common that hia voice is now recognized 
through all the realms of hell, and they say to one another, 
“ That is Diderot.” David Hume, the philosopher, he is there 
with the rest. Beethoven, the Shakspere of music, he has 
been lost; and Wagner, the master of melody, and who has 
made the air of this world rich forever, he is there, and they 
hav better music in hell than in heaven. Shelley, whose soul, 
like his own Skylark, was a winged joy—he has been damned 
for many, many years; and Shakspere, the greatest of the hu- 
man race, who has done more to elevate mankind than all the 
priests who ever lived and died, he is there; and all the found- 
ers of inquisitions, the builders of dungeons, the makers of 
chains, the inventors of instruments of torture, tearers and 
burners and branders of human flesh, stealers of babes and 
sellers of husbands and wives and children, the drawers of 
the swords of persecution, and they who kept the horizon lu- 
rid with the fagot’s flame for a thousand years—they are in 
heaven to-night. Well, I wish heaven joy in such company. 

OBJECTIONS TO FAITH. 

And that is the doctrin with which we are polluting the souls 

` of children. That is the doctrin that puts a fiend by their dy- 
ing bed and a prophecy of hell over every cradle. That is 
“glad tidings of great joy.” Only a little while ago, when the 
great flood came upon the Ohio, sent by him who is ruling in 
the world and paying particular attention to the affairs of na- 
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tions, just in the gray of the morning they saw a house floating 
down, and on its top a human being; and a few men went out 
to the rescue in a little boat, and they found there a mother, a 
woman, and they wanted to rescue her, and she said: ‘No; I 
am going to stay where I am. I hay three dead babes in this 
house.” Think of a love so limitless, stronger and deeper than 
despair and death, and yet the Christian religion says that if 
that woman did not happen to believe in their creed, God 
would send that mother’s soul to eternal fire. If there is 
another world, and if in heaven they wear hats, when such a 
woman climbs up the opposit bank of the Jordan, Christ should 
lift his to her. 
MISSIONARIES. 

That is the trouble I had with this Christian religion, its in- 
finit heartlessness, and I cannot tell them too often that dur- 
ing our last war Christians who knew that if they were shot 
they would go right to heaven went and hired wicked men to 
take their places, perfectly willing the men should go to hell 
provided they could stay at home. You see they are not 
honest in it, they do not believe it, or, as the people say, “they 
don't sense it,” they hav not religion enough to conceive what 
it is they believe and what a terrific falsehood they assert. 
And I beg of every one who hears me to-night, I beg, implore, 
I beseech you never giv another dollar to build a church in 
which that lieis preached. Never giv another cent to send a 
missionary with his mouth stuffed with that falsehood to a 
foreign land. Why, they say, the heathen will go to heaven 
any way if you let them alone; what is the use of sending 
them to hell by enlightening them? Let them alone. The 
idea of going and telling a man a thing that if he does not be- 
lieve he will be damned, when the chances are ten to one that 
he won't believe it. Don’t tell him, and as quick as he gets to 
the other world and finds it is necessary to believe he will say 
“yes.” Giv him a chance. My objection to the Christian re- 
ligion is that it destroys human love, and tells you and me 
that the love of your dear ones is not necessary in this world 
to make a heaven in the next. No matter about your wife, 
your children, your brother, your sister—no matter about all 
the affections of the human heart—when you get there you 
will be along with the angels. I don’t know whether I would 
like the angels? I don’t know whether the angels would like 
me. I would rather stand by the folks who hav loved me and 
whom I know; and I can conceive of no heaven without the 
loved of this earth. That is the trouble with this Christian 
religion; leave your father, leave your mother, leave your wife, 
leave your children, leave everything and follow Jesus Christ. 
I will not. I will stay with the folks. I will not sacrifice on 
the altar of a selfish fear all the grandest and noblest prompt- 
ings of my heart. You do away with human love, and what 
are we without it? What would we be in another world, and 
what would we be here without it? Can any one conceive of 
music without human love? Human love builds every home 
—human love is the author of all the beauty in this world. 
Love paints every picture, and chisels every statue; love, [tell 
you, builds every fireside. What could heaven be without 
love? And yet that is what we are promised—a heaven with 
your wife lost, your mother lost, some of your children gone. 
And you expect to be made happy by falling in with some 
angel. Such a religion is demoralizing, 

And how are you to get there? On the efforts of another. 
You are to be perpetually a heavenly pauper, and you will hav 
to admit through all eternity that you never would hav got 
there if you hadn’t got frightened. ‘I am here,” you willsay, 
“I hav these wings, I hav this musical inetrument, because I 
was sacred.” What a glorious world! .And then think of it— 
no reformation in the next world-—-not the slightest. If you 
die in Arkansas, that is the end of you. At the end you will 
be told that, being born in Arkansas, you had a fair chance. 
Think of telling a boy in the next world, who lived and died in 
Delaware, that he had a fair show! Can anything be more in- 
famous? All on an equality—the rich and the poor, those 
with parents loving them, those with every opportunity for 
education, on an equality with the poor, the abject, and the 
ignorant—and this little ray called life, this little moment with 
a shadow and a tear, this little space between your mother's 
arms and the grave, that balances an entire eternity. And 
God can do nothing for you when you get there. A little 
Methodist preacher can do more for the soul here than its cre- 
ator can when you get there. The soul goes to heaven, where 
there is nothing but good society; no bad examples; and they 
are all there, father, son, and holy ghost, and yet they can do 
nothing for that poor unfortunate except to damn him. Is 
there any sense in that? Why should this be a period of pro- 
bation? It says in the Bible, I believe, ‘‘Now is the accepted 
time.” When does that mean? ‘That means whenever the 
passage is pronounced. Now is theaccepted time. It will be 
the same to-morrow, won't it? And just as appropriate then 
as to-day, and if appropriate at any time, appropriate through 
all eternity. What I say is this: There is no world—there can 
be no world—in which every human being will not hav an op- 
portunity of doing right. That is my objection to this Chris- 
tian religion, and if the love of earth is not the love of heaven, 
if those who love us here are to be separated there, then I want 
eternal sleep. Giv me a good cold grave rather than the 
furnace of Jehovah’s wrath. Gabriel, don’t blow! Let me 
alone! If, when the grave bursts, I am not to meet the faces 
that hav been my sunshine in this life, let me sleep on. 
Rather than that the doctrin of endless punishment should be 
true, I would like to see the fabric of our civilization crumble 
and fall to unmeaning chaos and to formless dust, where obliv- 
ion broods and memory forgets. I would rather a Samson of 
some imprisoned force released by thoughtless chance should 
so wreck and strand the world that man, in stress and strain 
of want and fear, should shudderingly crawl back to savage 
and barbaric night; I would rather that every planet should in 
its soundless orbit wheel a barren star, on which the light will 
fall as fruitlessly as falls the gaze of love upon the cold, pathetic 
face of death, than that the Christian religion should be true. 

WHAT HE BELIEVES. 

I think it is better to love your children than to love God, a 
thousand times better, because you can help them, and I am 
inclined to think that God can get along without you. I be- 
lieve in the religion of the family. I believe that the roof-tree 
is sacred from the smallest fiber held in the soft, moist clasp 
of the earth to the little blossom on the topmost bough that 
givsits fragrance to the happy air. The family where virtue 
dwells with love is like a lily with a heart of fire—the fairest 
flower in all this world. And I tell you God cannot afford to 
damn a man in the next world who has made a happy fainily 
in this. God cannot afford to cast over the battlements of 
heaven the man who has built a happy home here. God 
cannot afford to be unpitying to a human heart capable of 
pity. God cannot clothe with fire the man who has clothed 
the naked here; and God cannot send to eternal pain a man 
who has done something toward improving the condition of 
his fellow-man. If he can I had rather go to hell than to 
heaven and keep the company of such a God. 

They tell me the next terrible thing I do is to take the hope 
of immortality; Ido not, I would not, I could not. Immor- 
tality was first dreamed of by human love, and yet the church 
is poing to take human love out of immortality. We love, 
therefore we wish to liv. A loved one dies and we wish to 


meet again, and from the affection of the human heart grew 
the great oak of the hope of immortality. And around that 
oak has climbed the poisonous vine superstition. Theolo- 
gians, pretenders, soothsayers, parsons, Priests, popes, bish- 
ops hav taken all that hope, and they hav had the impudence 
to stand by the grave and prophesy a future of pain. They 
hav erected their toll-gates on the highway to the other world 
and hay collected it from their fear. The church did not giv 
us the idea of immortality, the Bible did not giv us the 
idea of immortality; let me tell you now the Old Testament 
tells you how you lost immortality; it does not say a 
word about another world from the first mistake in Genesis 
to the last curse in Malachi. There is not in the Old Testa- 
ment one burial service. ; 

No man in the Old Testament stands by the dead and says, 
«Iwill meet them again”—not one word. From the top of 
Sinai came no hope of another world. And when we get to 
the New Testament, what do we find there? ‘‘ Hav thy heart 
counted worthy to obtain that world and the resurrection of 
the dead.” As though some would be counted unworthy to 
obtain the resurrection of the dead. And in another place: 
“ Seek for honor, glory, immortality.” If you hav got it, why 
seek for it, And in another place: “God, who alone hath im- 
mortality;” and yet they tell us that we get our idea of immor- 
tality from the Bible. Ideny it. If Christ was in fact God, 
why didn’t he plainly say there was another life. Why didn’t 
he tell us something about it? Why didn’t he turn the tear- 
stained hope of immortality into the glad knowledge of 
another life? i 

Why did he go dumbly to his death and leave the world in 
darkness and in doubt?) Why? Because he was a man and 
didn’t know. I would not destroy the’ smallest star of human 
hope, but Ideny that we got our idea of immortality from the 
Bible. It existed long before Moses existed. We find it 
symbolized through all Egypt, through all India. Wherever 
man has lived his religion has another world in which to meet 
the lost. Itis not born of the Bible. The idea of immortality, 
like the great sea, has ebbed and flowed in the human heart, 
benting with its countless waves of hope and fear against the 
shores and rocks of fate and time. It was not born of the 
Bible. It was born of the human heart, and it will continue 
to ebb and flow beneath the mists and clouds of doubt and 
darkness as long as love'kisses the lips of death. We do not 
know. We do not prophesy alife of pain. We leave the dead 
with nature, the mother of us all, under a seven-hued bow of 
hope. Under the seven-hued arch let the dead sleep. 

“Ah, but you take the consolation of religion.” What con- 
solation has religion for the widow of the unbeliever, the widow 
of a good, brave, kind man who lies dead? What can the or- 
thodox ministers say to relieve the bursting heart of that 
woman? What can the orthodox ministers say to relieve the 
aching hearts of the little orphans as they kneel by the grave 
of-that father, if that father didn't happen to be an orthodox 
Christian? What consolation hav they? I find that when a 
Christian loses a friend the tears spring from his eyes as 
quickly as from the eyes of others. Their tears are as bitter 
asours. Why? The echo of the promises spoken eighteen 
hundred years ago is so low, and the sound of the clods upon 
the coffin so loud, the promises are so far away, and the dead 
are so near, Thatisthereason. And they find no consola- 
tion there, I say honestly we do not know; we cannot say. 
We do not know, cannot say Whother death is a wall or a door; 
the beginning or end of a day; the spreading of pinions to sour, 
or the folding forever of wings; tho riso or the set of a sun, or 
an endless life that brings the rapture of love to every one— 
we do not know; we cannot say. 

AN OLD FABLE, 

There is an old fable of Orpheus and Kurydice: Eurydice 
had been captured and taken to the infernal regions, and 
Orpheus went after her, taking with him his harp and playing 
as he went; and when he came to the infernal regions he be- 
gan to play, and Sisyphus sat down upon the stone that he 
had been heaving up the side of the mountain for so many 
years, and which coutinually rolled back upon him; Ixion 
paused upon his wheel of fire; ‘Tantalus ceased in his vain 
efforts for water; the daughters of Danaides left off trying 
to fill their seives with water; Pluto smiled, and for the first 
time in the history of hell the cheeks of the Furies were wet 
with tears; monsters relented and they said, ‘‘Enrydice may 
go with you, but you must not look back.” So he again 
threaded the caverns, playing as he went, and as he again 
reached the light he failed to hear the footsteps of Eurydice, 
and he looked back and in a monient she was gone. ‘This old 
fable givs to us the idea of the perpetual effort to resene truth 
from the clutches of monstors. Some time Orpheus will not 
look back. Some day Eurydice will reach the blessed light, 
and at some time there will fade from the memory of men the 
superstition of religion. 


An Enormous Expenditure and Small Results. 

According to Mrs. Knox of lmira, who delivered 
an address on Wednesday before the Presbyterian 
Women’s Foreign Mission Society, the whole of 
Christendom gives “only $6.000,000 a year, or six- 
tenthsofa cent each, for the conversion of the heathen.” 

It seems to us that six millions a year is far from 
an insignificant sum. It is, indeed, au enormous con- 
tribution toward the conversion of the heathen, and 
must represent a vast amount of individual self-denial. 

Instead of speaking contemptuously of this magnifi- 
cent offering, Mrs. Knox had reason for astonishment 
that the great flow of money to spread the gospel in 
the heathen countries continued to be so great, de- 
spite the stubborn refusal of heathendom to be con- 
verted. 

Rather let her ask, What are the results accom- 
plished by means of so vast an annual expenditure? 
Are these millions so laid out as to produce the best 
effect, or is much of the money squandered because 
it is devoted to the maintenance of the missions of 
rival religious denominations and the teaching of 
more or less conflicting religious doctrins? How 
many genuin converts are actually. made yearly 


among the heathens? 


Besides, paganism is now spreading throughout 
Christendom at a most alarming rate. Infidelity 1s 
menacing the church in Europe and America as never 
before. It seems to us, therefore, that Christians hav 
their hands full at home. 

Take New York, for instance; a vast majority of the 
people are no more followers of the precepts of the 
Christ and no more believers in the fundamental 
doctrina of Christian theology than the inhabitants 
of Calcutta, or Pekin, or Yokohama.— Sun, 
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A Srecthought Romance, 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Craprer XX VI.—Continven. 


“Is it possible that he'll worry through?” said Cup- 
pee “ One chance out of a hundred and that’s all. 

the water’s deep enough, he may weather it, for 
he’s like a cat—giv him a chance, he’s always right 
side up with care. I'l wait, and, meantime, get a 
square meal. If he don’t share it with me, I can eat 
it all myself. I won’t object to double rations.” 

Several hours passed by. Cupples had to eat his 
meal in utter loneliness. The gorgeous sunset came 
with its many colored banners, and, for one bright 
hour, held carnival in the heavens and earth, and 
then its jeweled tents were furled and away it passed, 
and the black troops of night appeared with their 
star-adorned turbans. They lowered over the forest 
and marched to the solemn music of the innumer- 
able trees. Cupples held his breath. He was 
mightily scared, and devoutly prayed that the ser- 
geant might materialize at once. It was almost mid- 
night and Cupples hadn't slept a wink, and every 
noise made him tremble like a leaf. 

Finally, he heard a faint halloo. 
“ Cupples.” 


It sounded like 


night. The railroad runs right through the camp; 
but beyond that it goes directly to our own forces, 
six miles away, at Sinclair’s. I shall board the train 
as it comes down, send it spinning through Bolton’s 
camp, and straight on to ours. I engage you for 
fireman. Will you take the job?” 

“It’s no use to strike,” said Cupples, “so I fall in; 
but I haven't the slightest doubt but we'll all go to 
smas 

ee Perhaps so, but the greatest risk is the greatest 
safety now. We must be ready to ride the lightning 
if need be.” 

“ When shall we run the gantlet?” 

“About midnight, I guess. It’s a couple of miles 
through the woods to the track, so we'd better start.” 

It must be confessed that Cupples didn’t admire 
the project very much. It was a brilliant idea 
indeed, but it seemed an utter impossibility to carry 
it out. The sergeant went forward, however, as if 
he hadn’t the slightest doubt of success; as if he had 
bought a first-class ticket for a palace car. After a 
slow tramp through the wood they came to the rail- 
road. 

“We must halt at this curve, just where they'll be 
going slow,” said the sergeant. “This big tree 
makes a good hiding-place. What we must do, 
Cupples, is to jump aboard, fling the engineer and 
fireman off, put on steam, and go it. If we can get 
a fair start, I defy the whole of Bolton’s army to stop 


“T must go,” he’ said, “though I feel as if the devil us 


would catch me.’ 

He crept on toward the voice. It had a muffled 
sound, and he could scarcely tell whether it was hu- 
man or not. As he stealthily approached, he felt sure 
that it was the sergeant’s voice. He ventured him- 
self, at length, to cry out. To this there was a quick, 
decisive reply, “Cupples!” He hurried forward and 
almost tumbled into the arms of the sergeant, who 
was limping and creeping along. 

“Safe,” cried Cupples. 

“T don’t know,” said the sergeant. “I’m pretty 
well bunged up. I got an awful twisting. I believe 
my ankle is sprained. My head feels as if it was a 
squash. Help me to the shanty. I must have a 
night’s rest, a good warm fire, and recover my forces. 
Tve got a big thing here, and, by the eternal, I must 
get it to our folks. The enemy are massing all their 
forces on Fort Donaldson. That’s their plan now. 
They'll! succeed and strike a hard blow if I don’t pre- 
vent. The other fellow went to the devil, I guess. 
It’s a big gorge. I had to float down a mile before 
I found a landing-place, and I bad to crawl my way 
back almost. If my ankle’s all right by morning, so 
so that I can walk, I'll take my chances with good 
courage.” 

Cupples built a roaring fire, cooked the best corn- 
cakes he was able, made the sergeant as comfortable 
as possible; and for the rest of the night they both 
slept like logs, as if there were no enemy about. They 
had to do this, and forget all danger, for only by 
thorough rest and refreshment would they be able 
to cope with the enormous difficulties of the morrow. 
Their only safety was in being absolutely desperate. 


Cuaprer XXVII. 
A BIG HADL. 

It was almost noon when the sergeant awoke and 
rubbed his eyes. 

“I guess I'm in the land of the living,” said he, 
“though I hardly know whereI am.” 

Cupples jumped up as if struck by lightning. 

“I guess we'd better be going,” he said. 

“We might as well take our time,” said the sergeant. 
“It isn’t our legs that'll save us, but our heads. 
‘We must plan. We are as safe here as anywhere.” 

“Tf our legs don’t take us out of this, I don’t think 
our heads will.” 

“Wait and see. What we need first of all is a 

` good rest and plenty of strength. I wonder if I can 
walk.” 

The sergeant hobbled around a bit. 

“I don’t think my enkle is aprained. Get me 
some water and TIl give it a good dosing.” 

He bathed it profusely, and in a little while tè 
was able to walk quite ccmfortably. 

“Now for the rest of that corn-meal. While you 
are cooking, I'll examine these dispatches, and see if 
I can plan anything out of them.” 

The sergeant wrapt himself in a. brown study, 
while Cupples labored valiantly with the meal, and 
made some corn-cakes that were not quite as heavy 
as cannon-balls. 

“Lucky we've got a good appetite,” said the ser- 
geant, “or we'd starve to death before we could 
digest these specimens of primeval rocks. But they'll 
serve to keep us until we've acccmplished our plans. 
Do you know, Cupples, that I'm going to capture a 
whole regiment?” 

“T expect you can do anything,” 
“after gomg through that cataract. 
time, I don’t understand it.” 

“ Listen, and I will tell you a thing or two. 
is a map of the country, do you see? Over here is 
Bolton’s brigade. The troops are massing there. 
This dispatch says that the 5th Georgia, now at 
Buford’s station, will come down on the railroad to- 


said Cupples, 
At the same 


This 


“TI follow,” said Cupples; “I cant manage the 
engine, but Tl keep the fire a-going.” 

_ “Thats all I want. I know something about these 
iron horses. I’ve rode ’em, and I know how to get 
the speed out.” 

Quietly they lay hid amid the enormous branches 
of the wide-spreading oak. The verdant roof, 
spangled with rich masses of sunlight, made their 
temporary habitation seem like an airy palace. 
Occasionally some bright bird dashed in and out of 
their retreat. The squirrels kept them good com- 
pany, as if they had a certain sort of unconscious en- 
joyment in the affair that was about to be undertaken. 

The thunder of the train could be heard in the 
distance, as night overspread the heavens. 

“Now for it Cupples. Creep along the edge of the 
wood there. The moment it reaches the curve we 
must spring.” 

Cupples mechanically obeyed. He kept his eyes 
fixed constantly on the sergeant. The sergeant 
crouched closely to the ground alongside the rail. 
Cupples did the same. The train approached and 
began to round the-curve. It seemed as if the 
engine was about to run over the prostrate men, 
when, like flame from gunpowder, they leaped up 
and upon the engine, tackled the engineer and fire- 
man, overpowered, gagged, and rolled them off, 
put on the steam, and in a moment, almost, were 
darting through the darkness at terrific speed. The 
lights of Bolton’s camp soon gleamed; but, to the 
astonishment of the rebel troops, the train went 
rattling by like a whirlwind. 

“Where in.the devil is that train going?” said 
Bolton, as it went thundering like a comet. 

“Its going to the federal camp,” said Sandy. 
“Some Union spy has the run of things. I guess 
they'll stop him though before he gets much farther.” 

“T don’t know. It looks as if they were bound to 
go to smash, and not a splinter be left.” 


“ Pile on the coal, Cupples, make it red hot. Make 
the train shake so that they can’t climb over, knock 
em off if they try it.” 

It seemed as if the whole night was awakened by 
the tumultuous swiftness of the train. It almost 
leaped from the rails in its mad career. It was a 
freight train; the soldiers were piled inside the cars, 
and it was impossible for them to reach the engine 
and grapple with,the well-nigh insane adventurers. 
A few brakemen who endeavored to do so were 
thrown off. 

“They can’t stop us. We've passed the enemy’s 
lines. Six miles more and we are safe.” 

It was as if a planet were thundering and blazing 
through the immensities of space. 

“It almost takes my breath,” said the sergeant. 
“I wish I could send word that I’m coming.” 

“What in the devil is that ” said Stubbs, as he 
saw the fiery train dashing toward his encampment. 
“Can you make it, doctor?” 

“I can’t; it seems like an earthquake.” 

“ Order the troops to fall in. Whatever it is, we'll 
be ready.” 

The long scream of the locomotive was heard again 
and again. 

“Send the cavalry up the road,” cried Stubbs. “If 
it don’t stop soon it’ll go over the broken bridge into 
the river.’ 

The troops of cavalry went streaming up the wind- 
ing railroad. 

“Hurrah, Cupples, we are inside our own lines. 
Let her slack up. Now jump for it. Here we are 
on terra firma.” 

“What, Jones?” cried Stubbs, “and ‘Oipples? Are 
you in command of this force ?” 

They are your prisoners, if youll ‘be on hand to 
catch em.’ f 


“ Of course we will. You don’t find us napping.” 

“That’s not all,” said Jones, “read these.” 

“ Bully for you,” cried Stubbs, as he perused the 
dispatches. “This is important. We must merch — 
atonce. See that the prisoners are properly secured.” 

The sergeant’s memorable achievement became one 
of the traditions of the army. As the result of it, 
one of the most decisive movements of the war took 
place and the rebel army was defeated in one of 
its most daring and skilful undertakings. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Common Sense on the Temperance Question. 


* Burrano, April 10, 1884. 
To THE EDITOR or THE Trorn SEEKER, Sir: The following 
letter to a friend may contribute to the controversy now going 
on in the columns of your paper if you think it worthy a place, 


_ Drar Frienp: You question, “ What is the matter 
with prohibition that you cannot vote for it?” I answer: 
The same matter I find in all political parties—intol- 
erance, bigotry, policy. Everybody who does not 
shout for their candidate is classed with the rum 
party. They hold that no man is a temperance man 
unless he is a prohibitionist, and in tricks of politics 
they “out-Herod Herod.” I hav mingled with them, 
and find them generally devoid of sympathy for the 
struggling mass of humanity. From hating the sin 
they learn to hate the sinner. But this is of the men. 
What of the measure? I cannot approve of prohi- 
bition. I believe in temperance and in total absti- 
nence, and shall always do what little I can to advance 
that belief. But the day has passed when belief can 
be established by legislation. A belief to be endur- 
ing must be based on evidence. Now evidence in 
regard to excess in drinking is all on one side. No- 
body denies the harm. Also in regard to adulterated 
liquors. But pure liquors taken in strict moderation 
is a question on which learned authorities differ. 
Until it can be established that “ the thing in itself” 
is harmful, I must giv the credit of sincerity to those 
who claim it is not, and being sincere in their belief 
they hav as good a right to it as I to mine. 

Here prohibition is in conflict with personal lib- 
erty. But you say, “It is not the moderate drinker 
the law aims to suppress; it is the grogshop.” “To 
do a great good do a little wrong, and curb this cruel 
devil of his will.” Now this sounds well, but the 
principle i is wrong. “ Be sure you're right, then go 
ahead,” was Davy Crockett’s motto. Prohibition 
should only deal with crime, and drinking liquor can 
be nothing more than a vice, and if we punish this 
vice, to be consistent, we should punish all vices, and 
if that were done, as Dio Lewis says, “the last man 
would hav to reach out through his cell-koor and lock 
himself in, for we are all guilty of vices.” But you 
say; “ Drunkenness is 80 much worse.” True, drunken- 
ness is a great nuisance, but we hav enou:h law on 
that question now. Also against the sale of liquor 
to children, the insane and idiotic, or other persons 
known to be dangerous when under its influence. 
Also laws against adulteration. But our probibition 
friends neglect all these in their endeavor to get some 
new law on the statute books, to become in turn a 
dead letter. Their constant cry is somewhat like the 
crow—law. law, law! Moderate drinking is not a 
crime, it is not a nuisance; it may be a vice inso much 
as it may lead to drunkenness: but if the law can RAY, 
“ You shall not drink this,” may it not say, “ You shall 
not eat that?” “But prohibition does not say this,” 
yousay. “It only says you shall not make and sell 
this drink.” But this is a distinction without a differ- 
ence. The aim isto prevent the drinking, else whence 
the harm? “To say a man has a legal right to drink, 
and then send a constable to stand between him and 
opportunity, is adding insult to tyranny.” And, as 
Lewis further says, “the prohibitionist would say to 
a man who wishes to drink, My dear fellow, you hav 
a perfect legal right to drink, but I should smile to 
see you buy any. The right to drink includes the 
right to buy, not the right to buy through the lying 
prescription of a tricky doctor, but the right to buy 
of anyone who conducts the sale without crime and 
without making his business a legal nuisance.” And 
so long as there is a demand there will be a supply, 
and private drinking clubs are considered by many 
good people as worse and more dangerous than the 
public saloon. There is a rebellious spirit in man 
that kicks against authority. 

The Western farmers find that by driving their 
cattle away from their straw stacks and thereby in- 
ducing them to steal it they can get them to eat the 
straw which they otherwise would not touch. “Stolen 
fruits are sweet.” 

“Oh, yes, but consider the awful woe and misery 
caused by strong drink—crime, degradation, and pov- 
erty. Heavens! if prohibition fails, what shall we do 
to be saved ?” 

Now while admitting that King Alcohol is indeed 
a remorseless tyrant, 1 believe his power rests upon 
popular ignorance—ignorance of how to adapt our- 
selvs to our environments so as to secure the largest 
possible happiness for ourselvs and others. When 
education discloses the true paths of happiness alco- 
hol will follow all other kings into oblivion. Educate, 
elevate, reform, and revolutionize society. Drunken- 
ness and all other social vices are the result of our 
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social organization and the daughters rather than} compelled to receive it, but the debtor is compelled 
the mothers of poverty. to tender it if the creditor so demands. 

I consider wage slavery and the degradation of la-| The law declares that all foreign coins, and some 
bor the cause of nine-tenths of all our vice and crime. | United States coins, are not money, though they were 
Emancipate labor and educate the laborer, and our}money once. The law declares that a piece of paper 
saloons, like Othello, would find their occupation | stamped and issued under a certain’ law is legal ten- 
gone. “It is asserted,” says E. C. Walker, “that in-| der money, and so long as that law remains in force, 
temperance is the cause of every crime. If by in-|so long as that one dollar of legal tender is a legal 
temperance is meant only the use of stimulating|tender for one dollar, so long it rides the topmost 
drinks, nothing could be wider of the truth than this. | wave, pre-eminent over all articles bartered and 
Every passion of man, his every desire, every unbal-| traded for. Ifthe law says that a trade dollar coin 
anced faculty, has helped to swel: the crime list.|is legal tender for one dollar of debt, it becomes 
National pride—count its windrows of slain! Ambi-|money. Now the trade dollar is not money. If the 
tion—view its fields of carnage! Revenge—how/| law says that a gold coin is not a legal tender, from 
many daggers has it sharpened, how many vials of|that moment the gold coin is not money, but some- 
poison uncorked! Avarice—in mercy’s name lift not|thing else—a creation of a machine. The trouble 
the veil! Jealousy—see its victims bleed; hear their|has been that men who are ignorant or unable to 
anguished moans! Parental ignorance and inhar-} comprehend the legal tender idea, or whose intelli- 
mony, bequeathing to children malformed bodies} gence runs to foliage instead of root, as does the 
and erratic brains—go gaze upon the scaffolds they | essay of my learned friend,do not understand the sub- f|: 
hav built!” ject they write or speak of, and therefore get so far 

And what is the remedy for all this sad array ?|from shore that they lose themselvs, and need to be 
Why, a right education—a reformation of society | brought back. 
founded on right and justice. To remove an evil we] What is money? It is that thing which the su- 
must seek for its cause. Law never removed an evil. | preme law of the land declares to be legal tender for 
History shows that the most vicious crimes hav fol-|debts in the country where that law is supreme. Of 
lowed the most rigorous laws. Priest and lawyers | what material is money made? The same as a house 
hav ever been stumbling-blocks in the path of civi- |—of whatever material the architect decides to use. 
lization. They hav monopolized education and wealth| Has the greenback dollar ever fallen below its face 
and ccnstituted themselvs the great slave-drivers| value? Not in its power to pay debts, and therefore 
of humanity. The lawyer's. whip was present law;|has never depreciated. Why the war against the 
the priest’s was law to come. But humanity is be-| greenback dollar? Because, as an outburst of intel- 
coming restiv under the lash. There are mutterings|ligence, it was to usury and kingeraft an enemy. It 
all round the world, and priests and kings and law-| was and is a friend of the people, and therefore to be 
yers begin to see the handwriting on the wall. The| put out of the way for the enrichment of worshipers 
education which they sought to monopolize is being j| of the golden calf, who seek to build themselvs up 
diffused among the pzople. Their ill-got wealth must | at the expense of the many, M. M. Pomeroy. 


purposes—it is the reception room for friends and is 
the art room, the fine room. We all like beautiful 
objects, but we hav no space for them. A union of 
families would bring about the establishment of a 
fine art room. i 

A great deficiency in home life is the want of proper 
children’s schools. At three years of age a child has 
mastered self-consciousness. He wants to be occu- 
pied. If he is not properly occupied his character 
is injured. The little naughtinesses of children are 
not their fault, but the fault of their mothers. The 
mothers do not train themselvs to understand the 
soul life of the child. They are too busy with other 
offices. The kindergarten isa remedy for this, but 
the kindergarten is impossible in isolated houses, 
What I ask is that we should hav a union of house- 
holds. We must hav a union go arranged that the 


family may be private and yet that there may be co- 
operation. ' . 


r 


Liberal Notes from Illinois. 


On Thursday evening, March 20th, I completed a 
four-weeks trip with J. E. Remsburg, over eastern, 
northern, and western Illinois.: We traveled over 
five hundred miles together; he lecturing and I 
selling Liberal books, etc., at. the meetings. He 
filled three engagements in addition to the nine 
which had been previously announced in Tur Trura 
Seexer. The additional engagements were McHenry, 
Moline, and Wyoming. In all he gave twenty-seven 
lectures on this trip in this state. The lectures were 
well attended, and in some places we had crowded 
houses. Notwithstanding that in nearly every place 
the sky-pilots did all they could to keep the people 
away, getting up opposition meetings and entertain- 
ments—and in one place the Methodists 


got up a ne- 
A = 9 x : how as a counter attraction, but it di i 
follow suit. The “law” born of the priests and prop-| New York, April 11, 1884. gro 8 , but i id not win . 
agated by kings and lawyers, must pass away. A rae to any great extent—Mr. Remsburg’s lectures hav 


new era, a new dispensation, will follow. Liberty, 
born of reason and science, will reign supreme. No 
crown nor scepter, no cross nor crosier, will signal 
the new event: Reason the only guide, science the 
only method, liberty the only authority—* man’s in- 
humanity to man ” shall be no more. 

« Forever in thine eyes, O Liberty, 


Shines that high light whereby the world is saved, 
And though thou slay us, we will. trust in thee.” 


had a good and lasting effect wherever he has been. 
We parted company after the close of his lectures at 
Wyoming, March 20th. He is going to fill his ap- 
pointments in Missouri and Iowa, on his way home 
to Atchison, and I turning eastward, toward the cen- 
ter of Illinois. I hav now completed four years’ con- ` 
stant service in the cause of Liberalism in the state 
H pole. and eee the borders of the adjoining 
states, sellin i i i i 
as read the translation and is inclined to believe} ting baai done eral py ee eer 
that the date assigned to the writing is not too early.| Liberal Leagues wherever I could. Durin One re 2 
It appears that Clement of Alexandria has quoted a years that I hav been engaged in this Ok I ie 
passage from it as scripture. If so, it must hav ex-| traveled something over ten thousand wiles. | Fi a 
isted sometime before a.p. 200. But how long before | with a horse and buggy, and for the past two is 
in order to be regarded by Clement as holy scripture?) and four months by rail. I hav visited nearl pee 
Half a century would seem to be too short a time to| county, and every town of any considerable ae that 
acquire that repute, but two hundred years would |I could reach by railroad in this state. And as T re- 
probably be long enough. Why not, then, unless | view the work I hav done, I find that I hav Om 
there is some evidence to the contrary, date it a8} plished far more than I ever anticipated that I could 
early as a.n. 1? Jesus was stoned and hanged about| with the small means I had ie T saree 
75 8.c., and Paul, who was one of the youngest apostles, | But now my means are expended anal i Sonne 
survived until near the beginning of the Christian to quit and seek some renumerativ emplo yer t 
era. He was, probably, the last living apostle. After replenish my purse. If I am successful a Andi o 
they were all dead was the time for their immediate something to do, whereby I can earn littl sere 
successors to write out an authoritativ creed, and] I will again take hold of the Liberal oik wet 
this book entitled, “Teaching of the Apostles,” was} fal] I proposed to go into the state of Indiana sd 
just the kind of work we would expect to see, not| work up a state League and local Leagues in that 
professing to be the direct teaching of the apostles, | state, as I hav done in Illinois. But as I got no re- 
but yet speaking as if by apostolic suthority. sponse to my proposal from the Liberals ia Indiana 
There are several more ancient Greek manuscripts | I dared not make the undertaking. i 
discovered by Bryennios at the same time, of which| Now, I should be pleased to hear from the Liberals 
we are about to hav translations. These are the] of this state, and especially from those who are mem- 
first and second epistles of Clement to the Corinthi-{ bers of the State Liberal League of Illinois, in re- 
ans, the epistle of Barnabas, and the longer recen-|gard to their opinions or wishes in reference to 
sion of the Ignatian. epistles. ‘ Antichrist” has,| holding the Annual State Liberal League Conven- 
heretofore, expressed his belief that the first epistle j tion this year. These conventions are necessaril 
of Clement, and the epistle of Barnabas, if authen-| attended with some expenses for hall rents speakera, 
tic, were written as early as the beginning of the| printing, postage, etc. And as I no longer hav the 
Christian era. Now we hav forthcoming a new text| means to pay these expenses from my own pocket, I 
of these, varying more or less from those we hav| dare not run the risk of incurring the expense í I 
heretofore. Let us see if there is anything in the| hope that those who feel an interest in upholding the 
new text incompatible with the early dates assigned | Liberal cause in the state of Illinois, and would like 
to those two epistles by - Anticarisr, A.M. |to see a good Liberal convention held in our state 
5 during summer, will write to me, and let me know 
Reform in Home Life. what they think about it. All letters or postal cards 
Professor Adler preaches a vast deal of common 


addressed to me to Bloomington, IL, will be for- 
warded to me. F. F. Forrer 

sense. At his lecture at Chickering Hall last Sunday Secretary State Liberal League of Illin nin. 

he said: The family is one of the most remarkable} Galva, IU., March 25, 284. i 

inventions of human genius. He called it an inven- ee 

tion because home life did not always exist. We hav - at a 

ideally recognized monogamy, although practically How To Take the Census. 

there is polygamy and communism. To-day all sorts 

of wild propositions are made concerning the sub- 

ject, and society is anxious. 

Our position concerning the family is one of un- 
yielding conservatism. We do not believe the pres- 
ent form of family life will ever be superseded. But 
if the inner constitution of the home is to remain 
unchanged, the external arrangements may be 
changed. Too much drudgery is imposed upon our 
women. The kitchen is made the base of our houses, 
and there are people who believe family life should 
rest on the. kitchen; that mothers and wives should 
spend their time in the kitchen. Ifa woman spends 
her time in this way she cannot exercise those en-| Perhaps some time we will begin to know what 
nobljng influences we demand of her. 


government by the people really is. 
Our homes areclumsy. The parlor is used for two CLARKE IRVINE, 


The Bryennios Manuscripts. 


The Andover Review for April contains a translation 
of an ancient Greek manuscript entitled, “Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles,” lately found by Bishop Bry- 
ennios in a “Most, Holy Sepulcher” in Constanti- 
nople. It is claimed that the original book was com- 

osed between a.D. 120 and 150. The “Man of Sin” 


Yours in the hope that evolution or revolution may 
“hasten along the glorious noon-day,” 


. L. Barro. 
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Money and Its Meaning. 


To rue Eprror or Tur Trora Serrer, Sir: To- 
day my attention was called to an article of corre- 
spondence under the above heading, in your issue 
of March 8th, which number escaped my notice at 
the time owing to absence from home. The article is 
from the pen of Stephen Pearl Andrews, and as it 
helps to mystify the mind of those who may not hav 
gone to the root of the money question, I respectfully 
ask you to admit to your columns this reply. 

Man is all-powerful. His body is perfection for a 
purpose. When the life, the spirit, is, by the power 
that gave it out and of which it is a part, is called 
back or returned to the parent, the body is valueless 
except as a commodity. So, too, with money. No mat- 
ter what its size, shape, form, age, sex,or material. En- 
dowed or surcharged with power to exist and appear 
and hold rank and perform as a legal tender to the dis- 
charge of a debt, it is all-powerful over all other crea- 
tures till the power that thus exalted it is withdrawn to 
be conferred upon something else, when it is a dead, 
inert mass; asis the trade dollar, or any other coin or 
thing that is demonetized—dead as money. The life 
has departed, but the substance remains for such pur- 
pose as it may be put to. But it is no longer money, 
which in the law is simply a legal tender to the dis- 
charge of debt. 

At one time in my life, when I understood this 
matter no better or clearer than does my learned 
friend, Stephen Pearl Andrews, I could agree with his 
position in all of its foliage. But I cannot doso now 
without insulting intelligence and reflecting upon the 
wisdom, learning, and patriotism of the Supreme 
Court, the highest tribunal in this country. 

The law does not affix values. This is left to buyer 
and seller to arrive at by barter. The law simply 
declares what shall be moneta, or money, or legal 
tender to the final discharge of a debt. Whatever is 
a legal tender is money. Whatever is not a legal 
tender is not money. 

The law givs, and the law takes away the legal 
tender life, power, or spirit; withholds it, or givs it to 
another thing, as the case may be. 

Mr. Andrews says that money has power to pur- 
chase. This I deny in toto. Not all the money is- 
sued by any government or power in the world has 
power to purchase my wife, my child, my vote, my 
manhood, or so simple a thing as the pen with which 
and by which I convey these ideas, thoughts, and 
facts to paper. The law does not pretend to giv 
money power to purchase, but does declare what is 
legal tender for debt; what is a specific for that one 
complaint. The patient, that is, the creditor, is not 


Our mode of taking census is a sample of how a 
government is oing to become a vast engin where- 
by several hundred thousand people may liv off the 
labor of millions. By dividing all the people of each 
county into groups of ten, with a head man for each 
ten, who keeps his reports up and presents them to 
the elder or head of ten such groups, who in turn 
reports to the head of ten like himself, the whole 
census is promptly taken at a trifling cost. Each 
head of the thousands can report to one common 
head. Organized thus, the census for the whole 
Union can be taken in a few minutes, on the same 
principle as that each family eats its own dinner. 
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Jesuitical Tricks. 


Those fashionable Protestants who hay introduced 
Mgr. Capel into their homes are likely to regret it. 
Bishop Potter, of the Episcopal church, has been ex- 
pecting that when the widow Hamersly died she 
would leave to his church a large portion of the four 
millions of dollars bequeathed her by her husband. 
But it turns out that the French Jesuit has been 
hunting in that direction, and has bagged the game. 

In the matter of proselyting, the Protestants can 
learn much from their mother church. The old lady 
has had years of experience to profit by, and pos- 
sesses a more elastic conscience. Mgr. Capel says 
their last stroke of business is a “professional 
secret,” and refuses to divulge the means by which it 
was brought about. He said to a World reporter 
that as conversions come entirely from God, a priest 
being merely the instrument, he considered any dis- 
cussion of them a sin of as great enormity as the sin 
of David in numbering his people. Were it known 
that he was on business of that kind, the houses of 
his Protestant friends would be closed to him, and 
his occupation would be gone. He tacitly admitted 
that his church was sure of the Hamersly millions, 
but he would not reveal what commission the pope 
allowed him on the transaction. 

The Protestants can blame themselvs for this pros- 
pectiv loss. They hav taken Capel to their homes 
and bosoms, and given him opportunities he could 
never hav obtained had he been left to the courtesies 
of his own denomination. It is natural that the vi- 
per should sting, and only a fool will coddle one. 
The treacherous instincts of a Jesuit cannot be 
drowned in wine dinners; and this follower of Loy- 
ola is not diverted from his purpose by polite atten- 
tions. His mission here is fraught with danger to 
all our republican institutions, as is shown by his ut- 
terances on the school question previous. to this cap- 
ture of a fair millionairess, and his later effort to in- 
duce our government to interfere with the Italian 
conversion of the Propaganda property into interest 
bearing bonds. On the evening of the 16th, he ad- 
dressed a meeting of Catholics, who proposed, “to ask 
the whole Catholic body in the United States to sign 
a declaration of its opinion and feeling concerning 
the step of confiscation, euphemiously called conver- 
sion, of the Propaganda property; and that it istheir 
further intention to ask the government of the United 
States to protest, in the name of these signatories, 
against the contemplated action of the Italian gov- 
ernment. Already,” he says, “ with a true instinct of 
right, and determined to uphold the rights of its 
citizens, hav the states demanded and obtained 
the protection over the American College at Rome.” 

Now no one questions the right of the Catholics to 
send individually, and as a body, to the Italian gov- 
ernment a protest embodying their views of the right- 
fulness and legality of what Mgr. Capel, with dis- 
honest purpose, calls the confiscation of the church’s 
property, but when a foreigner heads a mass meeting 
which presumes to instruct the United States gov- 
ernment to interfere with a friendly power in its 
dealings with its own subjects, the impudence rises 
to a sublimity which would call for no notice had not 
our accidental president already shown a disposition 
to fish for Irish votes by throwing the American flag 
over the “ American ” college-—a step he had no more 
right to take than he would hav to hoist the Stars and 
Stripes over the Vatican, and say to King Humbert, 
You shall not tax this; it is American property. 

Our codfish aristocracy deserve all the humiliation 
they may receive at the hands of Capel. They hav 


toadied to him in a manner that would be shameful 
in a body possessing as much sense asa monkey, and 
as they hav sown, so must they reap. But every drop 
of patriot blood must boil at the attempted indignity 
upon our government, and when Mgr. Capel’s inso- 
lent proposition reaches Washington he should be 
snubbed and told to mind his own business. Will 
our present officials hav the backbone to do it? 
oo 
Selling Flowers Sunday. l 

The “ Society for the Prevention of Crime,” How- 
ard Crosby chief instigator, D. J. Whitney, chief 
bulldozer, has entered upon the task of converting 
New York’s continental into a puritanical Sabbath. 
One of its hired spies has written to a police com- 
missioner calling his attention to the publie commis- 
sion of the enormous sin of selling canes in Broad- 
way on Sunday, while “ gangs of boys with bouquets 
on boards, which they thrust under the faces of pe- 
destrians,” sell flowers on Sundays, from 10 a.m. to 
2 r.m., at Fifth avenue and Twenty-third street. 

Capt. Kip, first deputy clerk of the Police De- 
partment, wrote in reply that the ‘superintend- 
ent had been instructed “to look sharply after the 
cane pedlers,” but that it was “a serious question 
whether the law was intended for the suppression of 
flower selling, or whether its rigorous enforcement 
in that particular would be indorsed by public opin- 
ion.” After saying that the flowers which decorate 
the churches are mostly delivered by florists on Sun- 
day morning, Capt. Kip continues: 

“It has long been the custom for religious people to pur- 
chase flowers from theselittle venders on their way to and from 
worship, and if it becomes necessary for this department to 
enforce a law prohibiting the sale on Sunday of an article so 
harmless, so beneficial, and at the same time so refining in its 
influences as the bouquet of flowers, it will do so without much 
heart in duties so unpleasantly imposed.” 

Mr. Kip’s evasion is as bad as the society’s big- 
otry. What the Christians buy on Sunday he would 
sell; that which they do not need to purchase he 
would prohibit from being offered. This looks very 
much as though he thinks the earth turns exclusivly 
for the Christians. 

5 ——————<2-——_____——_ 
Once a Beggar, Always a Beggar. 

The Supreme Court of this state has rendered a 
decision in the suit of the People vs. Peterson that 
is of interest. The law of this state allows exemp 
tion from taxation to the amount of $1,500 to all 
ministers. Mr. Peterson, since 1830, had been a 
preacher of the Reformed church. Fifteen years 
ago, by reason of old age, he was obliged to giv up 
preaching, and he retired, presumably on a compe- 
tency, as he has done nothing since, and possessed 
property which the assessor taxed. 

Although out of the pulpit it seems he did not turn 
honest, for he resisted the tax levy, and fought his 
case up to the Supreme Court, which has rendered a 
verdict in his favor. The court said, “Being a min- 
ister, and engaged in no other calling, he was en- 
titled to the exemption, notwithstanding he was dis- 
qualified for activ duty by age and infirmity.” 

It is difficult to know which to condemn most, the 
stupidity which enacted the law, the partisanship of 
the court rendering the decision, or the moral obliq- 
uity of the minister who would receive exemption 
under the circumstances. 

—— oa 
Pictures of the Monument. 

It givs us the greatest pleasure to be able to say 
to inquiring correspondents that there isin course of 
preparation an elaborately designed lithograph of 
Mr. Bennett's monument. The size is 22x27 inches. 
It will be executed in colors, with the medallion like- 
ness printed in bronze. Two sides of the structure 
will be shown. The large size will enable the in- 
scriptions to be plainly read, and ornamental panels 
will show the lettering on the two obverse sides. The 
ample dimensions of the lithograph will enable the 
artist to make the medallion as large as an imperial 
photograph, thus insuring a faithful likeness of Mr. 
Bennett, which we know will be treasured by his 
thousands of friends. The whole will form a beau- 
tiful picture, an ornament to any parlor. 

It was at one time proposed by the committee to 
send a picture of the monument to every one sub- 
scribing a dollar towards its erection. Such a pict- 
ure would necessarily hav been a very plain affair, as 
the committee is not composed of wealthy men and 
could not afford to givan elaborate present. But on 
considering the matter it was thought the subscribers 


to the fund would rather pay the bare cost of a pict- 
ure such as is now in preparation than receive gratis 
a plain black lithograph. On the one designed the 
artist foregoes all profit, furnishing it for just the 
cost of preparation, and we hav added only the cost 
of the protecting roller and the amount of the post- 
age. All those who hav contributed towards erect- 
ing the monument will therefore get the lithograph 
for thirty cents; others will be required to pay fifty 
cents. Orders will be received at any time, and 
filled as soon as the work is done. There is also a 
small balance (about $50) yet remaining unpaid on 
the monument itself. We shall feel great joy when 


we can announce the extinction of this debt. 
Lan ete ee eer 
A Chance for Mr. Livezey, of Catonsville, Md. 

A friend of ours living in Idaho has received one 
of the circulars sent out by the Maryland crank ac- 
‘cusing some Liberals of Oregon of conspiring to 
murder some Christians, and in a private letter to 
us, inquiring about Livezey, says: 

“I will giv him one hundred dollars apiece for every Infidel 
found engaged in any secret plot to persecute any sect or de- 
nomination in Oregon. Furthermore, I will giv him one hun- 
dred dollars for each one found among the twenty-five ladies 
and gentlemen [that Livezey says he has brought to grief or 
confession] who upheld such work. I will also, if the What- 
is-it wishes, put up two dollars to his one for him to make his 
assertion good about Infidel assassins in Oregon, for if Infidels - 
are of that class it is well the world should know it.” 

This is a golden opportunity for Livezey to either 
prove his charges or retract them, for surely a good 
“« What-is-it?” cannot want to circulate alie. As our 
friend’s letter is private we cannot now giv his name, 
but it is sufficient that he is a reliable gentleman. 
We hav written to him to be ready with his cash, 
and Mr. Livezey can communicate with him through 
our mediumship. 


i 
One Vote for Edmunds Stopped. 

Under date of April 18th, Charles C. Johnson, of 
Milford, Mass., writes: 

“The cry in this section is Edmunds. Your editorial on 
‘That Bible Amendment’ was timely. You could not hav 
struck better. I read it to a friend to-day. He said, ‘That 
fixes me. I hay been talking for him; shall not vote for him 
now.’” 

We do not see how any consistent Liberal can 
work for Edmunds or vote for him if he secures the 
Republican nomination. Mr. Edmunds would use 
his place to further the schemes of the God-in-the- 
Constitution party, and he who would do that is a 
dangerous man to put in power. 


To Our READERS AND BOOKBUYERS: If you ex- 
perience any difficulty in obtaining THE TRUTH 
SEEKER or any of our own or other Freethought 
works throughany dealer, we shall feel greatly obliged 
if you will order direct from this office. We are 
fearful that many dealers do not take the pains they 
should to supply Inberal works—sometimes, even, 
wrongly reporting them out of print—thereby depriv- 
ing the inquiring public of heterodox books, and pre- 
venting us from making needed sales. 
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Editorial Notes. 


TauLMaGE pictured what he claimed as the resurrection with 
so much realism on Easter Sunday that women went into hys- 
teria and men would hay been seized with delirium tremens 
if they hadn’t gone out of church in the middle of the sermon 
to find a man around the corner. What is the use, asks Truth, 
of these sanctified exclamation marks about a thing of which 
Dr. Talmage knows nothing and never will know anything? 
The whole thing was theatrical, but it had not the honesty of 
a theatrical representation, for a play is an acknowledged fic- 
tion. Dr. Talmage’s heaven and hell, on the contrary, are 
only born of his vivid imagination, with a little Presbyterian 
theology thrown in, and he pretends that he knows all about 
them. ' Having a large and flexible mouth and a copious flow 
of words he presents his imaginary places of joy with great 
effect. Perhaps he is paid his salary to frighten women and 
disgust men. 

Ar a church dedication in Smyrna, Del., on April 5th, the 
Rev. Dr. Mutchmore took occasion to rebuke the faithful for 
their lukewarmness as manifested by the atomic size of their 
contributions. ‘I often think,” he said, “that a man’s faith 
may be gauged by his contributions to God’s service. A man 
at a horse race will bet $500 on a certain horse. Why does he 
doit? Itis the amount of faith he hasin that horse. A dog 
fancier will bet $50 on the dog which he has faith in. You can 
gauge his faith by the amount of money he is willing to con- 
tribute toward the support of God’s church; he drops a penny 
in the plate and plainly says that’s the amount of my faith in 
the cleansing and saving power of the grace of God. The dog 
fighter has fifty dollars’ worth of faith in his bulldog, and the 
Christian ten cents’ worth in the savior of the world.” It 
doesn’t seem to hav occurred to the reverend gentleman that 
men’s faith is sometimes pinned to the object that best de- 
serves it. 
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Tasg investigation of the charges against the Rev. M. N. 
Capron, at Utica, N. Y., lasting four days, and terminating 
on the 16th, resulted in finding the charges of imprudent 
conduct, immoral conduct, and fraud fully sustained by the 
testimony. The Rev. Mr. Capron was thereupon deposed 
from the ministry, but not expelled from the church. So 
says the account; and, for thus retaining the immoral and 
fraudulent member within the fold of the church, it may be 
added, that committee has the thanks of an afflicted and long- 
suffering world, which certainly has no reason to wish Mr. 
Capron thrown back upon it unless he can be returned in as 
good condition as he was received into the communion. This 
taking men into the church, keeping them until they are 
demoralized, and then turning them loose in the community 
again has grown monotonous. Every one must be relieved to 
know that the church will continue to be responsible for the 
peculiarities of the Rev. Mr. Capron. : 


the Liberal League or its opponents, and who, if they would 
invite a national convention to meet, might from their high 
character close up our ranks.’ In a recent Index we read that 
its editors and ‘thousands of Liberals decline to work with 
the National Liberal League on account of the demand for a 
repeal of the Comstock United States Postal laws, passed as a 
resolve at the later congresses of the League. There is noth- 
ing so desirable as unity and co-operation among Liberals for 
the purpose of defense, propaganda, and constructiv effect 
upon society, politically and socially. The above intimations 
remind us of the propriety of timely notice that the editors of 
Man will not be candidates for any office of the League at the 
next Congress. They and Man and the New York Liberal 
Publishing Company think it best that a new deal should be 
then made, so that, if possible, the elements referred to by Mr. 
Bradford and the Index should be brought forward and har- 
monized with the League. This object we announced previ- 
ous to the last Congress, but because it was not stated de- 
cisivly in time, the present officers were unanimously re- 
elected, and in such a way and at such a time that they could 
not decline without endangering -the safety of the League. 
Now wE GIV AMPLE NOTICE. There should bein our columns, 
and in the Liberal press generally, friendly suggestions as to 
our successors, so that the Congress may make the wisest pos- 
sible selections. Every League and Liberal society of any 
kind in the country should be represented at the next Con- 
gress, wh«ther they hav been able to agree with the course of the 
League or not. There will be the amplest opportunity for the 
realization of Mr. Bradford’s suggestion by having the Liber- 
als who hav not acted with the League join in a call of their 
own to meet in a free, uncommitted and common Congress, to 
select new officers and inaugurate a new policy adapted to 
present conditions and issues. We take this course (1), Be- 


AN exciting debate between Charles Bradlaugh and H. Hynd- 
man, president of the English Democratic Federation, took 
place on the evening of the 17th, at St. James’s Hall, London, 
on the subject of Socialism. The members of the Federation 
had begun to grow cool toward Bradlaugh, says the cablegram, 
because he refused to keep pace with their revolutionary 
theories, and he consented to debate the entire question of 
Socialism with President Hyndman, his principal critic. The 
hall (which has the largest seating capacity of any in London) 
was crowded. Bradlaugh, although he greatly surpassed 
Hyndman in the skill with which he managed his side of the 
debate, lost the favor of the vast audience by advocating only 
milder forms of Socialism and contending for agitation as the 
means to accomplish governmental reforms. Hyndman char- 
acterized Bradlaugh’s policy of agitation as child’s play and 


boldly declared that the only way to bring the despots of 
Europe to their senses was to terrify them into making proper 
concessions. It is said that Hyndman’s arguments carried the 
house by storm. The full text of this debate is to be printed 
in pamphlet form by the National Reformer, when American 
readers will hav the opportunity of reading it. 


Tue tide of immigration setting toward our shores is subject 
to fluctuations, but there exists no reason to anticipate that 
during the life of the present generation it’ will fail to reach 
the average hight of the past ten years; immigration, therefore, 
continues to be one of the great economic questions of this 
country, and it involves a political problem of the highest im- 
portance, that of naturalization. That our naturalization laws 
are defectiv in many respects is notorious, and the demand 


‘for their revision will no doubt acquire added force from 


the publication of an article by Justice William Strong upon 
that subject in the North American Review for May. In the 
same number of the Review, Edwin P. Whipple offers a can- 
did judgment of Matthew Arnold, as a thinker and as a man 
of letters: Richard A. Proctor, under the title of ‘4 A Zone of 
Worlds,” writes of the vast multitude of the pigmy kindred of 
the earth, known as the asteroids. In ‘‘ The Railway and the 
State,” Gerritt L. Lansing essays to prove that the multiplica- 


‘tion and extension of railroad lines, and the establishment of 


low rates of transportation, are hindered rather than helped 
by governmental interference. Professor Henry F. Osborn, 
of Princton College, has a highly interesting article on ‘“‘ Illu- 
sions of Memory.” Helen Kendrick Johnson contributes an 
essay on “The Meaning of Song.” Finally, there is a joint 
discussion of “ Workingmen’s Grievances,” by William God- 
win Moody and Prof. J. Laurence, of Harvard University, in 
which both make several mistakes, though on the whole Mr. 
Moody's statement is an exceedingly valuable setting forth of 
economic grievances. 


Ar the close of a temperance lecture given by W. F. Jamie- 
son at Creighton, Neb., a Mr. J. T. Lindsay, being ealled upon, 
said: 


“I came not to speak, but to hear, if possible, on the sub- 
ject of temperance. I think temperance in all things is the 
crown of excellence. There are thousands of men and women 
who kill themselvs by gluttony that the world knows not of, 
for they go to their graves silently and unmarked. When the 
drunkard dies, he goes amid the ravings of Junacy, and the 
wild shrieks of delirium. The worst man on earth is the man 
who gets drunk and abuses the wife who has clung to him 
through years of sorrow and adversity, with his heart deadened 
against the lisping words of love from childhood’s lips—words 
that should thrill his soul with tenderness and joy. With Mr. 
Jamieson’s permission, as this is his audience, I willsay a few 
words for Christianity. When Christ said, ‘Love one another,’ 
he meant it. When he said, ‘Be merciful and charitable 
toward all men,’ he meant it. The minister of the gospel 
who talks to the sinner and Infidel the words of love and 
charity makes the best and most lasting impression. The 
men who used the thumb-screw, the iron rack, the fagot, 
and horrors of the dungeon, were not Christians but devils, 
who had stolen the livery of heaven, and were not only Infi- 
dels but fiends in human form. We should be honest. I 
wish to say this for Robert G. Ingersoll—Infidel as he is—in 
his practical life he shows many of the Christian virtues. He 
is a loving husband, kind father, a true and faithful friend, 
and does many acts of charity that the world knows not of. 
He never turns a deaf ear to the cries of the unfortunate, and 
offers a hand to assist many of those the world has left to sink 
deeper into hopeless despair.” 


Mr. Lindsay was formerly a law partner of Col. Ingersoll’s, 
and has therefore opportunity to know whereof he speaks con- 


cause we fear that past issues and differences cannot be re- 
moved from the minds of many Liberals except by a decided 
change of the personnel of the management of the League, and 
we would not stand in the way of its unity and welfare a mo- 
ment by reason of past issues. (2) Then again, as we ox- 
plained in our last paper, the Comstock issues which hav been 
a cause of difference, hav been largely tried out, and their 
right decision can be perhaps better secured without giving 
to them what seems to many exceptional prominence. (3) 
Man could and would still advocate organization and the 
principles of the League, but no longer in any official or semi- 
official way. Now let all those who believe in any kind of 
organization or co-operation of Liberal people in the United 
States consider who, as president and secretary, would best 
further that purpose. And whoever may be selected shall hav 


our hearty support.” . 
a 


To Our READERS AND BOOKBUYERS: Jf you ex- 
perience any difficulty in obtaining THE TRUTH 
SEEKER or any of our own or other Freethought 
works through any dealer, we shall feel greatly obliged 
if you will order direct from this office. We are 


should to supply Liberal works—sometimes, even, 
wrongly reporting them out of print—thereby depriv- 


venting us from making needed sales. 
fo 
Lectures and Meetings. 


Cou. IneErsoLL will lecture at the Academy of Music in this 
city on the evening of Sunday, the 27th. Seats can be se- 
cured in advance at the box office. 


Tue fourteenth annual convention of the American Labor 
Reform League meets in this city at Clarendon Hall, 13th st., 
Sunday and Monday, May 4th and 5th. Three sessions will 
be held daily. Wm. Rowe, Stephen Pearl Andrews, R. W. 
Hume, S. Myra Hall, Dr. C. S. Weeks, E. H. Heywood, Geo. 
M. Davenport, speakers. 


Members and patrons of the Institute of Heredity and all 
friends of the movement are asked to remember that the last 
Parlor Meeting of this winter’s series will be held at the res- 
idence of Dr. E. B. Foote, No. 120 Lexington avenue, corner 
East 28th st., on the last Thursday evening of April—the 24th 
—-at eight o'clock. All are invited. 


Tue “Union of the Freethinkers of Germany” held at 
Mannheim, South Germany, on the 27th and 28th its third an- 
nual convention. The morning sessions were devoted to busi- 
ness; the afternoon and evening sessions were public, and 
devoted to discussing such themes as ‘“‘ Orthodoxy and Cult- 
ure,” ‘‘ Characteristics of Primitiv Christianity,” the ‘ Oath 
Question,” and “ Women's Rights.” 


C. Fannie ALLYN has lectured for the Liberal League of 
Philadelphia the last two Sundays. The League has had be- 
before it Messrs. Putnam, Bell, Remsburg, and Chainey, and 
will hav Mr. Reynolds at the expiration of Mrs. Allyn’s en- 
gagement. The attendance is good, and increasing. The 
question up for discussion last Sunday was, Is Christianity 
rational? Those who take the affirmativ of this are to be 


cerning the great Infidel. His knowledge of what constitutes pitied, as Mrs. Allyn alone would snow them under. The 


a Christian is neither so well founded nor accurate. A perusal 
of Mr. Schaff’s paper in the North American Review might 
alter his opinion of what constitutes a true Christian. By 
that he will see that it is the duty of Christians to persecute Free- 
thinkers, and by talking toleration he is neglecting his duty. 


T. B. Waxeman and T. C. Leland announce that at the next 
Annual Congress of the National Liberal League they will not 
be candidates for re-election to their respectiv offices of presi- 
dent and secretary of the organization. Their reasons are 
given as follows, in their paper, Man: ‘*In a late number of 
Man, the Hon. A. B. Bradford, of Enon Valley, Pa., said: 
f There are men in the land who are not identified, either with 


League should encourage lecturers and sit down on wrang- 
lers. 


Next Sunday morning at the Liberal Club rooms, 220 East 
15th st., George Chainey will deliver his lecture on “The Ge- 
nins of Shakspere and His Relation to Secularism.” This 
discourse of our eloquent Liberal orator will be highly inter- 
esting as showing the true spirit of the immortal poet. The 
poetry of Shakspere is essentially of this world. It is the play 
of human passion and of motivs derived entirely from man 
and his surroundings. He breathes the genuin scientific and 


| sharp. The subject and the orator should draw a crowded 


house. 


Ee 

Corres of Taz Trura Seexer will be mailed for 7 
cents; in quantities of ten and upward, 5 cents each. 
We hav printed an extra supply of this week's issue, 
and hope our friends will distribute them broadcast. 
Colonel Ingersoll’s lecture deserves a` world-wide 
reading. 


t Spe 
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fearful that many dealers do not take the pains they 


should to supply Liberal works—sometimes, even, 
wrongly reporting them out of print—thereby depriv- 
ing the inquiring publi: of heterodox books, and pre- 
venting us from making needed sales. 


atl 
Unbounded. 


There's 2 theory honestly held to-day, 
Which we think our better thoughts gainsay. 
It is this: The present alone is ours; 

To it alone we should lend our powers; 

The past is past and dead, they say, 

The future a phantom that lends astray; 

We can claim no more than this little day. 


We hold, though the past no longer bides, 
Its influence lingers still and guides. 
To-day is the kennel of time, and would be 
As nothing without its yesterday. 


Weak and helpless in nature’s chains, 

For, fast in her fetters, our own strength wanes, 
From forebodings of evil the morrow may bring, 
As from a precipice we draw shuddering, 

Or, cheored by a something the sense cannot sound, 
For respite from sorrow we look beyond. 

Inthe present we work, but rely on the past 

For capital. The prize of recompense 

Not in the now, in the subsequent lies. 


As freedom abhors a prison cell, 

True mind in bonds disdains to dwell, 
Loving space’s infinity 

No more than time’s eternity. 

Galls as meaner curbs hay done 

The splendors of rising and sctting sun. 


Rich is the memory of ages gono, 
Richer the hopes of those coming on. 
Expectation, remembrance, 
Link future and past, 
Of this triple life 
Which the now holds fast. 
Concord, Ky., Fob. 4, 284. Viranta E. Vance. 


ee 


Hitting Mr. Stebbins Some Sounding Whacks. 


fearful that many dealers do not take the pains they, To rae Eprror or Tur Truru Seeker, Sir: Thav 


just read an article in Tue Truru Srexer of March 
15th to which I think you ought to hav replied. 
Mr. S. Stebbins takes you to task on the tariff 


ing the inquiring public of heterodox books, and pre- question, and after writing a long article in favor of 


a protectiv tariff admits at the end that we hav no use 
for it. An idiot could hav done as well. 

He says he can quote authorities and giv statistics 
to prove that everything he needs is made by his 
home customers neater, better, and cheaper than the 
imported article. If the needs of a farmer can be 
supplied at home neater, better, and cheaper than 
from abroad, the needs of the mechanic and merchant 
can be supplied as well as a general rule. Now ev- 
erybody knows that we do not import what we can 
produce neater, better, and cheaper at home. Where, 
then, is the use of a protectiv tariff if we import noth- 
ing? His logic proves too much. And what use is 
there in the expression: “Place all the farmers on 
one side of the globe and the artisans on the other 
side.” He might as well hav told you to take the 
sun into one hand and the moon in the other. It 
would hav been as sensible. Impossibilities cannot 
be allowed in place of arguments. 

No doubt Mr. Stebbins livs in a country where 
people still vote for General Jackson, and all you may 
print about his being dead will not convince them 
that it is so. 

All that can be said for or against tariff is simply 
this: it favors the monopolist, and in so far is a curse 
to the nation; but on the other hand it reaches a 
class of persons who, like Jesus Christ, hav never 
where to lay their heads, and who, but for the tariff, 
would never pay a cent to defray the expenses of the 
government whose resources they consume. 

I hav seen the workings of a protectiv tariff in my 
own country. The same arguments were used in fa- 
vor of it that its advocates use here, yet the tariff 
was abolished and the country prospered better than 
before. The same can be said of England. With a 
protectiv tariff England would stand low in the rank 
of nations; with free trade it defies the world. 

The idea of a tariff is caused by the same selfish 
notion which causes Christians to fight against the 
taxation of church property, but while the benefits 
in this case are real, in regard to the tariff they are 
only imaginary. 

Mr. Stebbins concludes by stating that the tariff 
has made us the greatest and most prosperous nation 


Liberal spirit, and, as Ingersoll shows, the profoundest inspi- | that ever existed. Such ignorance might be excu*® d 
ration of modern progress, Let there be a generous turn-out |in a Hottentot, but is inexcusable in an Americ u 


to our Sunday lecture. Admission free, It begins at 11 a.m. ' citizen. 


Roserrt GUNTHER. 
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Letters from Sriends. 


Fort Stanton, March 24, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $10, which please place as I di- 
rect, paying three subscriptions. The remainder I con- 
tribute to the D. M. Bennett monument. Iam going:to circu- 
late a few of Remsburg’s “False Claims” among the people. 
I hope to be situated by fall so as to giv some attention 
to getting subscribers for your paper. I believe I could 

get you fifty in this county in a short time. 
P. F. GARRETT. 


BRATTLEBORO, Vr., April 15, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I am very much interested in Freethought 
literature, and am doing all I can to assist in circulating the 
same. Am also a constant reader of Tae TRUTH SEEKER, 
which I receive regularly from my brother-in-law, who resides 
in California. Am anxious to obtain Ingersoll’s new lecture 
on “Orthodoxy,” Can you furnish it in pamphlet form? 
Mrs. MAUD SEVERANCE. 
[We shall not publish the lecture in pamphlet form, as the 
Colonel objects.—E»p. T. S.] 


Sr. Jouns, ILL., April 3, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find three dollars for a renewal of my 
subscription. With the exception of two years, which I think 
were 80 and ’81, I hav been a subscriber and constant reader of 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER ever since September 1874. My reasons 
for not taking it those two years were by no means any lack 
of love or faith in the paper. or its grand and noble editor, 
whom T learned to love better than I was ever able to love the 
Christians’ God, although I endeavored to be as best I coulda 
Christian, and I hope to be able to read it the remainder of my 
life, for itis a precious boon to me in my old age, which is 

bordering on fifty-three. Wm. A. THOMPSON. 


Parxerspurc, W. Va., April 9, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: A receipt for three dollars in payment for THE 
TRUTH SEEKER has been received, and if you can afford space 
in your columns I wish to get an opportunity to say to friend 
Robert Gunther, whom I cannot reach otherwise, that he has 
warmed up a few hearts besides my own, for my wife, with our 
four eldest children, love THE Trora SEEKER as dearly as I 
do, and they join me in giving our warmest and heartfelt 
thanks to friend Gunther and yourself. Thissingle ray of the 
glorious sun of humanity will be reflected in our hearts as 
long as life lasts, and help to disperse the clouds that shade 
the brightest side of life. It givs me strength and new hopes, 
and a little chance to catch up with my arrears before the year 

is up. With best wishes for Tos TRUTH SEEKER, I remain 
Yours for humanity, J. G. Kupn. 


ASHLAND CENTER, Micx., March 10, 1884. 
Mr. Eptror: Allow me a short space in your columns in re 
gard to the orthodox. We hav one here—a Baptist. A short 
time ago, a few of us were in a country store giving our views 
of religion. I said to one of the company, ‘Why don’t God 
kill the devil?” Just then in came the clergyman. The next 
day in the pulpit he took that for his text, thongh he did not 
explain why God don’t kill the devil. If Ihad the power they 
claim God has, I would banish the old imp, and not hav 
him around Kicking up such disturbances as they claim he 
does. The orthodox claim that a man may commit a crime, 
and be hung; he can repent and go to heaven; but the one 
that is murdered and is innocent must be sent to that 
everlasting lake that burns with fire and brimstone. I think 
brimstone must be cheap there. We cannot afford to burn 

very much here. Gero. T. Evans.- 


Bic Brnp, Car., April 4, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I hay distributed THe TRUTH SEEKER here; also 
keep our little library in circulation, calling the attention of 
the people to the arguments which most interest myself. 
Through these books I hav received kind invitations to visit 
several who are feeling their way out of bondage. But, alas! 
for lack of time I can’t go. I cannot even do much canvassing 
right in the camp, though the prospects of success are only 
poor at present, owing to the departure of the most of those 
interested in such matters. I deeply regret my inability to do 
more for our cause, but hopo soon to hav more time at my dis- 
posal. I can assure you I would like to help the grand TRUTH 
Szexer along, What delight its able staff can takein it! And 
what delight its readers must take in reading it! I admire 
“Saladin,” but prefer Tae TrurH Sepxer to the Secular Re- 
view. I hope to go East within a year, and if I do I shall cer- 
tainly visit the TRUTH SEEKER family. What a splendid work 
is ‘Golden Throne!” Everybody says it the best novel they 

ever read. M. MATHESON. 


i LOGANSPORT, IND., April 10, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed you will find $5.25 for my TRUTH 
SEEKER. Iwill be one year behind by the 23d of this month, 
so the $5.00 will run me to April, 1885. For the 25 cents 
please send me*one of your ALMANACS. 

I would be lost without THz Trura Srexer. There are 
numbers of Liberals in our city, but they don’t seem to take 
hold. The most of them dare not speak their honest opinion 
on account of the church. But we are gaining ground. It is 
only a question of time when the church must fall. The com- 
munity is getting too wise to be humbugged much longer. 
Superstition, prejudice, priesthood, and witchcraft must be 
laid aside. A great many Liberals call on me on account of 
my being an outspoken man on the side of the truth, and I 
share with them THz Trura SEEKER, the truth of which they 
will not deny. We were all very much taken up with Brother 
Bob Ingersoll’s lecture in the issue of April 5th, and it is our 
desire to hav bim come here and giv another lecture. He has 
lectured bere once several years ago, and in the language of 
Rip Van Winkle, may Bob and Tur TruTH SEEKER liv long 

and prosper is the wish of your humble servant, 
Joun Q. KESSLER. 


Borer, Pa., April 9, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I like your paper very well. Iam always glad 
when it gets here on Saturday, so that I can be through with 
it by Monday morning to send it out on its mission to spread 
the light and truth. We hav nine or ten churches here in this 
borough, with a population of about 3,000. I hav been here 
thirty-two years, hav been a Freethinker nearly all my life, 
and hav always believed in evolution since I commenced 

to reason. A. CUTHBERT. 


SACRAMENTO, April 5, 1884. 
Mz. Eprror: Inclosed find post money order as per bill ren- 
dered. Iam well pleased with the TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL; it 
is a splended work; it should be in every family in the land; 
the editor deserves much credit for its production. Also 
‘* False Claims ” should be circulated far and wide throughout 
this republic. In fact, the whole human family should read 
and consider its contents; it is a good missionary document; 
the church bigots cannot deny the facts therein stated. The 
twelve copies that I received are in good hands, and will cir- 
culate in the interest of Freethought and truth. A friend of 
mine said to me, after reading ‘False Claims,” ‘‘ My, sir! that 
little book contains more truth and solid facts, in regard to 
Christianity than all the Bibles that were ever published.” 
Every man, woman, and child should read it; it’s truth, every 
word of it. IJ will send for some and giv to my friends for 

truth’s sake. Yours truly, R. BUTTERFIELD. 


Ortrr CREEK, March 24, 284: 
Mr. Eprror: It has been a very hard, cold winter here, and 
I hav not been able to get away from home this winter to get 
any subscribers. As soon as the weather gets settled I am go- 
ing out to see what I can do. Our crops were destroyed last 
year by the hail, and it left us in very bad circumstances 
financially. I hav given away the most of my papers. I find, 
it is no use to giv them to the leading class of men in the vil- 
lage. Now I am going to distribute them among the farmers 
and laborers, and get what subscribers I can. I am a sail- 
maker by trade, and I think I shall go to the state of Maine 
this summer, and work some at my trade and help open up a 
new field of Liberalism, and devote part of my time to its 
cause. I hav no babies to take care of now; they can care for 
themselvs. Please send me the TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL AND 
FREETHINEERS ALMANAC, and oblige, 


Yours truly, Joan W. Strum an. 


Quincy, Omo, April 10, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: While reading the account of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s visit to the monument, I made up my mind that I must 
hav my name enrolled among the contributors to the fund. 
Inclosed please find $1. I love the man for whom thousands 
of Freethinkers mourn, and I love the cause which he was 
ever ready to defend and suffer for. I feel proud to know that 
his name will be handed down to posterity as being worth more 
to humanity than all the gods, Christs, and ghosts that man 
wag ever able to manufacture or conceive of. I am gratified to 
know that while principles for which he suffered are gaining 
ground, just in proportion the spirit of persecution is be- 
coming more and more hateful to mankind. And while the 
churches seem to be prospering, and are not willing to recog- 
nize the rights of the Freethinker, I am glad to know that 
there are some with more sense, who are willing to assist in 
placing Freethinkers in the responsible and honorable offices 

of the country. J. M. Puram. 


Homer, Micu., April 11, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Mr. Louis, a Freethinker, died here recently. 
The preacher attended the funeral, but pretended to be sick, 
so he said that our brother was buried like a dog. I wonder 
how many hav been served the same who were Christians in 
the late war, and whose graves were not even known. 

Religious people say that the Bible is being fulfilled—even 
the Jews are going back to the the four-square city of Jerusa- 
lem. Rock Hazen says he would not giv the four gospels of 
Bennett's Round-the-World books for all the bibles. 

The man that was cheated out of twenty shillings by a 
preacher ig mum. The minister has been discharged for false- 
hood. His name was Rev. Rawson, Free Methodist. Mrs. 
Bishop, a woman preacher, says the Freethinker is a bad paper. 
I asked why she read it, and she laughed. The truth is, all 
read Infidel works to get posted. The most of those who be- 
lieve the Bible never read it. I hope if there is another war, 
the dogs will stay out and let the Christians be buried. Ishall, 
for one, so they will know at last where I am laid. 

E. H. CAMERON. 


PORTLAND, OR., March 29, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Thinking the readers of Taz TRUTH SEEKER 
would like to hear a word from this far-away city among the 
hills, I will drop you a few lines. I feel ag though I am not a 
total stranger, as I am a reader of Tur TRUTH SERKER, and had 
the pleasure of taking Brother Bennett by the hand when in 
California. 

After reading of the convention of Liberalists and Spiritual- 
ists to be held in Michigan, it made me feel glad, and I wanted 
to send a word of approval. I earnestly wish there were more 
such meetings. Why cannot all Liberalists and Spiritualists 
meet on common ground? Let the platform be broad and 
Liberal enough for all, and giv everyone a hearing upon all 
subjects pertaining to the elevation of mankind, to extend the 
right hand of fellowship to all that hav got out of the old ruts 
of bigotry. If the Liberalists and Spiritualists would make 
half the effort that the churches do we could hay our places of 
meetings well attended and not be failures for lack of support. 
We hav a Liberal Club in this city, with Prof. Chaney as lec- 
turer. He is a good speaker, who can take a dose of Spiritual- 
ism, and then wash it down with a stronger one of Material- 
ism. But it does not suit all, of course. Some want one kind, 
and some another. The attendance is not as largeas it should 
be. The churches are filled with Liberalists and Spiritualists. 
Why, may I ask, should such things be? Some of us aretired 


.| church, and be afraid of reading common sense. 


waiting for the good time to come, which we hope is in the 
future, when all persons with advanced ideas can meet to- 
gether in harmony. Mas. O. A. BENJAMIN. 


Waynessore, Pa., April 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I think I could do some good with a few of 
your catalogs to distribute among some thoughtful persons of 
our town who I am satisfied would, on having their attention 
thus called to them, hav a curiosity to purchase and read some 
of your publications. A great many people would be really 
astonished to know that there are so many able Liberal works 
in existence, so assiduously does the ordinary bookseller avoid 
exhibiting them on his shelves. I am scattering your papers 
and publications among many readers, and it is having its ef- 
fect, as Iam frequently called npon to add a new subscriber 
to your list. There area good many Liberals and Freethinkers 
here, but some of them seem to hav something the matter with 
their backs. But your TRUTH SELxER and other publications 
are just the kind of medicin to giv them strength and courage, 
and I hope, ere long, to hav a sufficient number of convales- 
cents to organize an avxiliary League. Then it will be sur- 
prising to see those with apparently no back-bone gaining 
strength and falling into rank. 


Yours in the cause of liberty, H. CLAY IJUSE. 


PAXTON, ILL., April 9, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav just finished reading Prof. W. S. Bell’s 
lecture or address delivered in Paine Hall before the New 
England Freethinkers’ Convention, Jan. 28, 1884, on anti-pro- 
hibition, and think it is just splendid. Every one should hav 
it. I hope the Freethinkers will keep the Bell ringing, for we 
need such bold and logical reasoners all over the land to teach 
the people to use their reasoning powers, to educate them out 
of superstition and vice, and make reasoning men and women 
of them. Liberals hav had enough of ‘‘ believe or be damned;” 
let us hav kindness and liberty. 

The dear old TRUTH SEEKER is better than ever since the 
‘Children’s Corner ” has been added. We want good reading 
for our little folks. We hav always been in the habit of hand- 
ing one paper around when we had read it, so others couldsee 
the good work going on, and ‘we find some that would like to 
take it, but their wives object to it being brought into the 
house. Icannot see why women Will cling to their enemy, the 
I think if 
they would read it awhile they would see who their real friends 
are. Sopsim NEWKIRK. . 


Provipence, R. I., April 13, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Until recently I had thought that Providence 
contained little or none of the “true blue” Freethought ele- 
ment. Buta slight investigation shows differently. 

During last winter there has been in progress of construc- 
tion a certain brick building, which seemed to assume a sort 
of unknown character and the question which seemed to puz- 
zle the minds of the people was, ‘ What is it going to be?” 

We looked in vain for an explanation in the daily papers. 

By and by it was whispered that it was going to be an In- 
fidel Hall. What! a public building devoted to Infidelity in 
this land of Roger Williams? And the Christians would walk 
by and look, and no doubt the dark trimmings would assume 
a more somber hue as the idea of Infidelity fitted through 
their minds. 

Before long the structure was complete, and then came the 
dedication. By the way, it seems the hall was built by the 
Society of Free Religionists. It was not my privilege to be 
present at the dedication, but, from all accounts, it was a 
glorious occasion. I heard a Mr. Lynn (Spiritualist lecturer) 
say it seemed like the millennium. There were represented 
about all denominations. For instance, a Freethinker would 
got up and spout, then an orthodox minister would get up and 


| quietly endeavor to annihilate the Freethinker’s arguments. 


He would get hearty applause, not because they believed a 
word he said, but because he had the moral courage to giv his 
views. I hav attended their services on two occasions and lis- ` 
tened to fine discourses by Mr. Hinckley, who seems to be a 
sort of ‘ presiding elder.” Their doctrin is the religion of hu- 
manity. ‘They are trying to establish a class in geology, which 
will cost but a meager sum per week. I hav just written for 
Ingersoll’s terms for a lecture here. 


Yours truly, W. P. BLYTHE. 


Soutu Bosque, Texas, April 9, 284. 

Eprror: THe FREETHINKERS ALMANAC and ‘‘False 
Claims” received. They are valuable productions. The 
Armanac fills a long-felt want among Freethinkers. The bits 
of historic information in the calendar are a valuable acquisi- 
tion to any lover of truth and progression into whose hands it 
may fall. The illustrations are splendid. The orthodox 
think it blasphemous and sacrilegious to picture Jehovah, but 
they cannot dispute the likeness after reading the accompany- 
ing scriptures. One of my neighbors looked at the pictures 
and said he must hav one sure, and had me sit right down 
and order it. 

The Rev. Samuel Morris, of the Methodist church, preached 
a sermon here, March the 16th, on the support of Christian 
schools and the church, “For,” said he, ‘‘the life of the 
church depends on Christian education,” which I think is 
true, and is verified in the Catholic church to-day; for I don’t 
believe it could exist fifty years if it were not for these schools. 
The preacher, after quoting everything he could find on the 
subject of tithing and paying priests the tenth of all they make, 
he called for a subscription for the support of missions and 
Christian schools, to be paid by October 13th. After the 
paper was passed around, only $7 being subscribed, he 
made a talk to his flock on the danger of not subscribing more 
liberally. He said that they had better pay it over, for God 
would havit. If they would not pay it in cash, God would 
take it out of their stock; or he would send a late frost, or a 
hail, or a cylone, or the cotton worm, or some other calamity 
on them, for he would hav it, and they might as well make up 
their minds at once; but the class did not seem much 


Mr. 
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frightened. He told them he would continue to call for God’s 
dues until he got them, and they could take due notice and 
govern themselvs accordingly. I hav been out of the orthodox 
ranks less than one year, but I find Freethought and heresy 
spreading. I hav distributed Liberal papers as much as I was 
able to pay for, which is very annoying to our clergy and 
creed-bound neighbors. Infidelity is becoming more popular 
every day. It will not be many years until a man can do his 
own thinking and retain his respectability. You can see my 
heretical experience in the Independent Pulpit, No. 9, p. 9. 
D. F. Marrs. 


Mınwavxer, Wis., April 8, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The friends of reason and civil liberty are vig- 
ilantly and valiantly holding the fort in Milwaukee. Whilst 
we are not a city set on so high a hill as some Liberal consis- 
tories, we, without attempting to make ourselvs a universal 
providence, try to do the little we are able to doin the place 
where we are. The Liberal League here possesses some able 
speakers and many appreciativ hearers. In Mr. Gosman as 
president, and Mrs. Severance as secretary, is comprised a 
whole team. The beauty of the meetings is that debate is 
conducted without much wrangling, and any errors of state- 
ment are set down to wrong information or miscalculation, in- 
stead of being charged to wilful perversity. Last Sunday the 
writer occupied the stand and was gratified with attentiv lis- 
teners and discriminating critics to a dissertation on Practical 
Atheism. The ground taken was that the moral sense has its 
origin in the human consciousness, and has to do, not with 
‘pleasing an authority superior to himself, but is properly ex- 
erted as a sentiment under reason to discover the principles of 
justice and benevolence in our dealings with each other, and 
to prompt the individual to take care of himself. That the 
doctrin of a first cause was a contradiction of terms, and that 
all notion of a God must be repudiated, as it is the hypothetical 
basis of irrational despotism. That Liberalists, in all consis- 
tency, should discountenance organizations whose fundamental 
principle and ultimate purpose is hierarchy. Milwaukee's 
sentimental poetess, Ella Wheeler, says: 

‘¢ When this world’s pleasure for my soul sufficed, 
Ere my heart’s plummet sounded depths of pain, 


I called on reason to control my brain, 
And séoffed at the old story of the Christ. 


“ But when on burning wastes my feet had trod, 
And all my life was desolate with loss, 
With bleeding hands I clung about the cross, 
And cried aloud, ‘Thou needst a suffering God.’” 
Imitating her style, I reply: 


When idle fancies for my mind sufficed, 
Before life’s reulties developed thought, . 
A mystic faith upon my feelings wrought, 

And I believed the story of a Christ. 


But when through science’s path my feet had trod, ' 
And much of labor brought me more of loss, 
My reason, casting off the mocking cross, 

Cried, ‘* He who suffers cannot be a God.” 


Joun P. Guru. 


GRraxgBy, Mo., April 21, 1884. 

Mr. Enprror: Inclosed find remittance for Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER. Although for many years past I hav been addicted 
to reading Freethought literature, it was not till this last win- 
ter that I had the good fortune to meet with THE TRUTH 
SEEKER. A Mr. Wood, living near Cecil, Kansas, called my 
attention to it, and loaned me several copies, for which I am 
under infinit obligations to him. 

It will doubtless seem strange that a paper of such extensiv 
circulation and patronage as Tue Trota SEEKER should hay 
eluded the notice of a reading man till this late date, but the 
fact of my having followed the calling of laborer for the past 
twenty years, together with its attendant poverty and proscrip- 
tion, will perhaps be a sufficient explanation. Compelled to 
accept employment wherever I could find it, I hav for the 
most part consorted with purse-proud ignorance, and been 
under the edifying patronage of bigotry and superstition. 

I am a nativ of Canada, reared in the neighborhood of 
Brockville, in the midst of gospel surroundings. I sometimes 
tried to avail myself of the lavish means of grace offered so 
freely at the revival meetings, but somehow the divine afilatus 
failed to giv down.’ Something in my spiritual organization 
didn’t seem to harmonize with the regenerating appointments. 
Perhaps I was endowed with too lively a sense of the Iudi- 
crous in those days. I tried faithfully to cultivate a reverence 
for devotional airs, attitudes, and facial elongations, but to save 
my neck I couldn’t assume such grimaces myself without 
provoking the mirthfulness of myself and my friends. I 
finally abandoned the attempt, and since then hav been grop- 
ing my way through the world without the light of revelation. 
Tam not to blame for my benighted condition, having made 
strenuous efforts to obtain a modicum of the evangelical 
caloric, with the results above mentioned. Phrenology defines 
the location of an organ’ called veneration, and perhaps the 
imperfect development of that faculty is to blame. I leave it 
to the metaphysicians to decide. 

I am convinced at least that a man gifted with the peculiar 
propensities of a light comedian cuts but a sorry figure at a 
prayer-meeting among the elect of his neighbors. Taz Trurs 
SEEKER is not as well-known in Newton county among the 
rural population as it ought to be. Those lambs of God, the 
preachers, would denounce it and all such publications, lest 
they might divert the funds of the ‘“‘dear brethren” from the 
contribution box. They (the brethren) are enjoined by their 
‘‘euardian shepherd” to avoid all controversy with Infidels 
and skeptics regarding matters of faith, to read the literature 
prescribed by the church, such as Watts's Hymns, Baxter's 
“ Saint’s Rest,” and Ayer & Co’s. Almanac. Even the standard 
authors of poetry and fiction are not approved. The beautiful 
creations of Shakspere, Byron, Scott, Burns, Goldsmith, 
Dickens, and a host of other great and illustrious benefactors 
of the world, works that hav done more to humanize, exalt, 
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and refine humanity than all the influences that ever eman- 
ated from the pulpit since Christ’s:time—such writings are 
effectually tabooed in the ‘ rooral deestrix.” 

The writings of Paine, Voltaire, and the hosts of other Lib- 
eral writers are unknown, except by a very few much maligned 
Infidels. Even the brilliant and logical essays of Ingersoll 
would meet with a sorry fate should they fall into the hands 
of God’s elect around here. I am much impressed with an 
article from the pen of Elliott Preston, published a few weeks 
ago in Tue TRUTH SEEKER, entitled, ‘The Christian and Pagan 
Mythologies Contrasted.” I hav read a little of Greek mythol- 
ogy and the poems of Homer, and after comparing them with 
the boasted ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” I am forced to the conclusion 
that the blind poet of Scio lays it away over Milton, both in 
harmonious rhythm and sublimity of diction. I believe the 
Iliad and Odyssey will survive the wrecks of time, and liv 
when Christ and Christendom be passed away, and Milton 
buried far beneath the crumbling debris of oblivion. 

Well, I will close lest I exhaust your patience. Hoping to 
receive your splendid paper at an early date, the Liberal sen- 
timents of which I shall ever strive to diffuse as far as my 
humble means and abilities will permit, I am, 

Yours truly, Josera TOWSLEY. 


still jealous and cunning as of old, and the goddess of wisdom 

points at it with warning finger. May the number of those 

who understand her increase day by day is the ardent wish of 
Yours truly, M. M. Ecri 


Srracuss, N. Y. 

Mr. Eprror: In an indirect way, some months since, in al- 
luding to the Oneida Community I used the words, “gigantic 
brothel;” and in Taz TrurH Seeker under date of Feb. 9th 
Mr. Seward Mitchell, in an invectiv which he calls “ friendly 
criticism,” says my words are “‘ wicked blasphemy.” I would 
hav considered the criticism before, but illness prevented. I 
will now do so briefly, your space permitting. 

Presumably he meant ‘a wicked lie,” but he does not at- 
tempt to prove it. Could he hav shown .it to be a mistake I 
would hav felt under obligations to him and hav been pleased 
to acknowledge the same. 

The reference was to the institution as first organized. It 
was then by themselvs called a religious institution. It has 
changed in some respects for the better, it is understood, in 
the past few years, but still claims sanction and precedent 
from the so-called holy scriptures, and has no difficulty in 
finding an abundant warrant. 

What is a brothel? In the proper and general acceptation 
of the term, a place where people of both sexes meet or livand 
commingle without any regard to the marriage rites or ties. 
The Oneida Community claimed to be co-operativ in all things 
and to hold everything in common. Marriage complex, that 
is, in the interchange and commingling of the sexes, each man 
having a share in each or all of the opposit sex, and the rela- 
tiv standing of the women the same in the ownership of one 
orellof the men. How many living in that way, Mr Mitch- 
ell, do you think it requires in numbers to mako it a brothel, 
and what is the distinction and where is the difference, except 
that one is doing business in a small way, and the other you 
call a model home because conducted on a larger scale? And 
if a half-score, more or less, living in that way may properly 
be called a brothel, where is the impropriety in the least, 
or wrong, in calling one gigantic that you say can number 
threo hundred? 

‘There I saw about three hundred people, men and women, 
and apparently a happier lot I never saw. Of the one hun- 
dred and fifty women all wore a beautiful reform dress. The 
buildings are real palaces.” He wishes there wore a million 
of such happy homes and families; then there would be no 
strikes, no hard times, etc. 

It was reported through the papers some few years since 
that there had been a strike, n commotion, or an equivalent, 
and that the pious leader and founder had stepped out and 
over the border, accompanied by soma choice and congenial 
spirits, and that some of those remaining leading and influen- 
tial ones had submitted to what is called the legal form of 
marriage, promising fidelity, constancy, etc. and that others 
were soon to follow. 

As to palaces, it is believed that inmates of smaller estab- 
lishments of the kind often liv in luxurious apartments, dress 
in purple, and are frequently ornamented with diamonds. 

Let us make a comparison, Mr. Mitchell, of a million 
homes of that kind esteemed highly by yourself with a million 
of another kind and call that the family home (not much in 
comparison, you say), where the affections center, not alone 
in being called father, husband, son, and brother, but all and 
more, which relationships are in harmony with and ordained 
by natures Jaws. You may be a stranger to most or some of 
these relationships, but you had a mother, and are a son. 
Will you say that in one or in any condition it would hay been 
better for her to hav been a member of that institution? And 
if you hay a wifo, sister, or daughter, would you say the same 
for them? 

Extend the comparison a little farther, as to the children 
born under such lights and shadows as they would goo and 
feel in places of that kind and those born in humbler homes, 
it might be in want and poverty. 

“ Without father, without mother, 
Without, sister, without brother, 
They are nothing to the world, 
And are nothing to cach other.” 

All that is called love, and all of the affections ordained by 
nature and in common with the lower animals, are obliterated, 
dead. 

Are there any words viler than those two, free love? I hope 
there are none in any other language that convey the same 
meaning. 

Freethinkers hav no use for such. They believe in nature 
and in living in harmony with her laws, and nature everywhere 
and in everything revolts at that way of living. Animals and 
birds mate, rear their young in affection and fidelity, but the 
robin will not mate with the blackbird, nor the oriole with the 
swallow. Undisturbed, they come year after year to the same 
place, and both will share in the labor and caro of feeding the 
young, and one has been known, when the other became dis- 
abled, to care, not only for the young, but for its wounded 
companion also. - Song birds of all kinds do, and that king of 
birds, the eagle, will come year after year, the same pair, to 
the same crag, on the same rock. 

The lion, called king of beasts, will mourn and pine for the 
loss of its mate, and manifests an undying affection for its 
young. J. VAN DENBURGH, 


Eaton, D. T., April 3, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I cannot help telling you again that Taz TRUTH 
Szexer is a constant source of joy to me. Every new number 
seems to be still more precious than the former ones. Out 
here in the solitude we get the mail once a week, and that on 
Sunday, and during the afternoon of that day we feast on In- 
fidel literature, with more delight, I am sure, than any Chris- 
tian could experience in reading his book of books. Very often 
I get so interested in reading, discussing, and meditating the 
many live questions treated in your paper that I lose my Sun- 
day night’s sleep over it, but I don’t think I am paying too 
high for the treat. How often I wish to converse with you 
about these reform questions! But perhaps you would feel 
the worse for it, and hav reason to thank fate, who made my 
ship cast anchor about fifteen hundred miles from New York. 
Women talk too much, anyhow, and if Iam making myself a 
torment in that way you will surely forgiv me when I tell you 
that for six months I hay not heard the voice of a woman or 
child, and can hardly remember that at times they may sound 
disagreeable. The blessed seclusion in which I liv givs me 
ample.chance to ponder over the truth of the saying, ‘‘ The 
world do move.” Iam sorry indeed that women in general are 
yet slow in taking an activ part in that move, but it must 
needs be so as long as they are not treated as citizens in the 
full sense of the word. It is said thatin according them equal 
rights with men a retrogressiv movement would necessarily 
take place, women being so very devoted to the church. The 
same might be said of the sons of green Erinand Ethiopia, but 
who at the present day would think of denying them their 
rights in order that the nation’s progress might not be checked? 
In education we claim that attraction brings better results than 
coercion. This is a fundamental truth everywhere. Giv 
womer something to take the place of church and Bible, and 
they will gradually leave the latter, provided that what should 
take their places be better and more interesting. The ques- 
tion of equal rights is only the means, not the aim. To bring 
women to a higher standard, she must be taken from her pres- 
ent hothouse condition, set out in the open soil of freedom, 
learn to stand the purifying influence of sunshine and storm, 
and grow healthy, strong, and self-reliant. On that soil only 
will the seed of Liberalism bring a full harvest. There only 
can women learn to reason more correctly, to realize that de- 
votion to foolish fashions ruins their health and dwarfs their 
children in mind and body. There’they might also learn that 
prohibition will cure vile passions about as effectually as the 
strait-jacket cures insanity. There is no hope for temperance 
of any kind as long as we are not converted to a health-pro- 
ducing diet. The temperance questions must first be applied 
to our food. Surely health reform is the basis of all reform. 

There, too, is the land question, treated so earnestly by J. 
Hacker and J. H. Cook, and so little understood or cared for 
by most people, especially by women; but a pioneer in the 
northwest who has tried to build up for herself a free home is 
wide awake to the subject, and very thankful to the above- 
named friends for their laudable efforts in that very important 
reform. The problem is a complicated one, and many more 
years may pass cre a satisfactory solution to it can be found; 
but find it we must, if we mean to be a free and progressiv 
people. Co-operation, not communism, and selling everything 
at cost would be the means of assisting “incapables” to be- 
come ‘‘capables.” 

I must not close this letter without saying a word of the 
TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. It certainly deserves all the praise it 
gets, and more too. The story of “ Big Jack Small” is worth 
more than a theological library. I wish I had the pictures of 
Big Jack and Gov. Nye. I would paste them over those hor- 
rid ones of the Christian God and his dark superior. The 
many fine illustrations arouse all that is in me of the gypsy 
nature, and that is not a little. As I look at the first one, rep- 
resenting the Parthenon, it seems to whisper, “Do you re- 
member?’ Yes, I remember, and shali never forget the days 
when I wandered through the broken colonnades, and sat on 
the high steps of that monument of matchless beauty, that 
marble illustration of Tonic Sol-fa, built by and for a people 
who hav not yet been equaled in the great artof harmoniously 
developing body and mind. The famous ruins crown with 
grave serenity the surrounding landscape, echoing the words 
of Aristophanes, ‘O thou our Athens, violet-wreathed, brill- 
iant, most enviable city!” Pallas Atheneum dwells in those 
lofty halls, teaching lessons of wisdom to all who are willing 
tohear. She tells of that power in the land, the cunning, 
jealous priesthood, who rested not until it had besmeared with 
lies the representativs of noble man and womanhood, Pericles 
and Aspasia; rested not until it had imprisoned and poisoned 
the apostle of eternal goodness, Socrates, the immortal. Itis 
still at work, right here in our midst; that power in the land, 
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Tue Hartford (Conn.) Times tells the story of a theological 
student, soon to be graduated. who has a Bible class in one of 
the churches of that city. The subject of Sunday’s lesson 
was the “Second Coming of Christ.” Several of the good 
people expressed their views quite freely, after which it 
occurred to some that it would be well to hear from the theo- 
logian. He replied: “Six years ago I could hav told you all 
about it, but to-day I can’t tell you anything.” 
————_— 


Oxz of the best ways to help along the cause of 
Freethought is to circulate Tar Trure SEERFR. 
Trial subscriptions of three months for 50 cents. 
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Childyen’s Camer. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wreon, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his statlon low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


How Happy I Am! 


Dialog for Two Voices. 
FIRST VOICE. 


How happy am J all the day! 
Happy at work, and hapby at'play t 
Oh, there lsn’t a bird, nor flower, nor bee, 
Trat’s any happier than little me! 
For birds, and flowers, and humming-bees, 
Though light and careless as the breeze, 
Can't go to school like you and I, 
And learn to tell the reason why; 
They can't hav teachers klnd and good, 7 
To bear wlth every fitful mood, 
Strivlng always, sdon and late, 
To lead them in at wisdom’s gate. 

BECOND VOICE. 
Well, birds can soar along the sky, 
Though they can’t tell the reason why: 
And they can 8lng from morn tlll eve, 
With not a lesson to make them grieve; 
And flowers bloom without a thought 
Of what, or how, they will be taught! 
And bees eat honey all day long, 
And dance and play the flowers among. 


FIBST VOICE. 
Would you bea fl.wer without a sigh, 
To bloom to-day—to-morrow die? 

SECOND VOICE. 

Why, Pd bloom agaln next year! 
And that, you know, would soon be here— 
I'd come out then, all fresh and new, 
With a softer leaf and brighter hue. 


FIRST VOICE. 


And when your colors all should fade, 

Be Swept away by kitchen mald! 

And would you bea singling bird, 

Your song forgot when it was heard? 

Hiding yourself amid green leaves, 

From pop-guns and from wicked thieves? 

Would you be changed toa yellow bee, 

With a dish of honey on your knee, 

To get your living out of the flowers, 

That nature planted in her bowers? 
SECOND VOICE. 

Well, they don’t hav anythlng to do 

But to be “jolly ” tpe whole day through! 

To eat and sing, and then to play 

Throughout the long, bright, summer day, 

Yes, I should like such fun as that— 

J wouldn’t be ecared by a sly old cat! 

And I’d build my nest high on a tree, 

Where boys and pop-guns couldn't find me. 


FIRST VOICE. 
Birds are not idle—you mistake; 
They go to work soon as they wake; 
The flowers work while we’re asleep— 
Down at their roots they’re dlgging deep; 
They wash their faces in sparkling dew, 
Which they get each morning, fresh and new. 
The hyacinths and the daffodils 
Hay come into life beneath the hills; 
And the violets sweet hav oped their eyes, 
And caught the blue from sunny skies; 
Datsies and buttercups, too, will come— 
Don’t you think that they must work some, 
To climb up here through the grass so green, 
To jump right up, go nice and clean? 
And all the bees that are anything, 
The llvlong day are on the wlng, 
And just as busy as ever you see! 
All except the great drone bee, 
Who idly sits the whole day through— 
I wouldn't be a drone—would you? 
I’m sure that I would rather be me 
Than blooming flower, or bird, or bee, 
And go to school from day to day, 
Listening to all my teachers say— 
And, while learn'ng how to read and spell, 
My tongue shall never a falsehood tell. 
Kind and gentile, and good and true— 
That’s what I want to be—don’t you? 
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Dot. 


Her right name was Dorothy, but everybody 
called her Dot. She was small in stature, and 
thin, so that Dot seemed very appropriate, and 
as if it properly belonged to such a wee little 
girl. Dot was an only child, and her father 
‘was dead. Her mother bore the great burden 
of poverty as well as she could, and worked 
hard, early and late, to support Dot and her- 
self; but, being a fragil woman, she overtaxed 
her strength, and one morning Dot woke up 
to find herself motherless and alone. Her 
mother had quietly passed away in the night- 
time, without a word of warning or of good- 
bye to Dot, her one great treasure. 

Poor little Dot ! How dark the world seemed 
to her when she came back from the village 
burying-ground, where neighbors had kindly 
laid her away from her sight her precious 
dead! How gladly would she hav closed her 
own eyes and slept the last sleep, too! But no; 
Fate decreed that she must liv. 


New Hampshire; I don’t know where,” sobbed , and sleepy, but hereafter you must rise when I 


Dot. 
and the big tearsrolled down the little orphan’s 
cheeks at mention of her dear dead and gone 
mamma. 

Search among her mother’s effects revealed 
the address of Dot’s Aunt Miller, and a letter 
was dispatched to her, detailing briefly Dot’s 
situation, and inquiring what her relativ would 
do concerning her. In due time came the la- 
conic reply, ‘‘Ticket the child and send her 
on.” 

So the town authorities bought a railroad 
ticket for Dot with the money realized from the 
sale of the mother’s scanty furniture and cloth- 
ing, placed her in care of the conductor of 
train, with instructions to pass her along 
safely, and, with a basket of lunch, she was 
thus started on a journey of six hundred 
miles, to her Aunt Miller. Dot was eight 
years old, but appeared two or three years 
younger. 

Her heart beat fearfully as she stepped on 
board the car, for she had never before seen a 
railway train, but the conductor and passengers 
were very kind and interested inthe novelty of 
her condition, traveling alone to a strange 
place, with her ticket pinned on the bosonr of 
her dress. Several of the passengers gave her 
money, until her little pocket was heavy with 
silver and gold coins. One kind lady gave her 
a smal] purse to put her money in, and as Dot 
dropped the pieces in the purse in a dazzled, 
bewildered way, she thought she was very rich. 

In due time she reached her destination, very 
tired and very sleepy. i 

The driver of the stage-coach approached 
her, and looking down upon her slight form, 
he whistled a prolonged, low whistle. 

“ Say, little baby, are you the one they're ex- 
pecting up to the Miller mansion ?” 

“I am going to my aunt Catherine Miller’s, if 
I can find the way,” said Dot, looking around, 
doubtfully. 

“And what’s your name, you leetle, teenty 
tonty creature, you?” 

“Dot.” 

“The name fits you to a T. Did ye come 
all stark alone?” 

“ Yes, sir, only the folks in the cars.” 

“ My stars and garters, I say! Well, hop 
right in here. I guess you're the one I was to 
look for. You must be clean tuckered out,” 
and taking the child in his two big hands he 
lifted her into the coach as if she had been a 
kitten. ‘Got any luggage?” - 

“ There isn’t much left, but you may hav it 
—what there is,” and Dot proffered a piece of 
mince pie and a biscuit from her basket. © 

“O pshaw! I didn’t mean eatables. Havn’t 
ye any trunk, or bandbox, or carpet bag?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What, havn't ye any clothes at all?” 

“ Yeg, these I hav on.” 

“Is that all? Gracious goodness! Well, 
we'll start along, then. Get up, there! G'lang!” 
and snapping his whip the horses started off 
on a brisk trot. In a short time he reined up 
before an ample, old-fashioned house, and, 
taking the thin little object upon his shoulder, 
he walked boldly into the Miller kitchen, and 
stood Dot on her feet before the astonished 
eyes of Mrs. Miller herself. 

“Is this the young one?” questioned that 
lady in a tone that grated like a coarse file upon 
the ears of sensitiv little Dot. ‘* Why, there’s 
nothing to her. I can’t get much work out o’ 
her, I'll be bound. How old are you?” 

“ Eight,” answered Dot, rather dubiously. 

The poor child was tired, excited, and be- 
wildered. The tears began to flow, and the 
sobs to come. 

“Oh, don’t go to crying the first thing. I’ve 
got to keep ye, Is’pose. Your mother was my 
half-sister, but she wasn’t much for working, 
nor contriving, nuther. But no matter, now. 
Take off your hat, and go to the sink and wash 
your face and hands, and then you can hav 
something to eat.” 

Poor little Dot! She began to realize that 
she had not tumbled into paradise, exactly. 
But the hard-visaged, rongh-spoken woman 
was her own kin, and had taken her under her 
protection, and she thought it was better than 
being sent to the poorhonse, anyway. 

After supper she was glad to go to bed, for 
she was tired—so tired. She sank into the 
middle of a soft feather-bed, and was soon 
sound asleep. When she awoke a broad gleam 
of sunlight slanted across her pillow, and 
seemed to say, ‘I kiss you good morning, lit- 
tle girl.” 

She dressed quickly, and went down stairs 
with a palpitating heart, resolved, however, to 
do everything possible to please, and to be good 
and dutiful to her Aunt Catherine, who was a 


“Ha‘in’t ye got no folks nowhere ?” inquired | hard-working widow, and liked to see everyone 
one of the rather uneducated selectmen of the | around her busy about something. 


town, the night after the funeral. 


“Tlet you stay in bed this morning,” said 


‘land a new silk dress, and many other things 


“ She didn’t like my mamma very well,” | do—at five o'clock; do ye hear?” 


“ Yes, ma'am,” sighed Dot. 

With the help of a hired man Mrs. Miller 
managed the farm, and in summer time kept 
a few boarders. She was a worker, and Dot 
soon discovered that she meant for her to be a 
worker too. 

“I shall call you Dorothy,” she said. “TH 
hav no such baby names as Dot around here,” 
and pretty soon it was, ‘“ Dorothy, irun here!” 
and, ‘‘ Dorothy, run there !” all day long. The 
little girl had small chance to play, and was 
only sent to school a part of the year. It was 
a hard, hard life for one so young, but she was 
comfortably clad, and had substantial food and 
a shelter. 

She made herself very useful to her aunt, 
who would not permit her to hav any compan- 
ions, because she said it would induce idleness 
and habits of gossip. But she could not keep 
the chickens, pigs, calves, and oxen from be- 
ing company for Dot, or Dorothy, as she called 
her, for the child had a faculty of imitating the 
sounds of birds and animals, and it was amus- 
ing to hear her call the chickens, like the 
mother hen, and they would come trooping 
up to her and fly in her lap and on her shoul- 
ders, like so many pets, as indeed they were. 
She would call the pigs, and the old mother 
pig, with her thirteen pink babies, would come 
as fast as she could from the orchard, and the 
baby pigs would cuddle all around her. The 
bossies would run races with her, and the old 
cows would answer her moo from the farthest 
end of the pasture. She would bleat like the 
sheep, and whinny like the horse, and those 
animals would stare at her, wonderingly. 
Then she would call the birds with their own 
notes, and they would go circling around her 
head, and almost alight on her hands as she 
held them out to them. Everybody thought 
Dorothy a wonderful child, except her Aunt 
Catherine. To her, there was never but one 
wonderful child, and that was her own little 
boy who died when two days old. She told 
Dorothy she must stop imitating pigs and cows. 
There was no good, she said, in a girl sitting 
on a stone wall and wasting time imitating 
birds and animals—she must stop it. 

“They're all the company I hav, Aunt 
Catherine,” pleaded Dorothy. ‘‘Please let me 
hav them.” 

“Company! Am I not company enough, I 
should like to know ?” 

Poor Mrs. Miller, like many another, failed 
to understand the heart and mind of youth, 
To her mind, food, clothing, shelter, compre- 
hended the whole of life, and that Dorothy 
should prefer the society of birds and animals 
to her companionship was an enigma that she 
could not solve. She thought that she knew 
life and all the world, but of Dorothy’s sweet, 
sensitiv, far-reaching nature, she had not the 
remotest idea. Dorothy was her slave, and yet 
Mrs. Miller was a strong abolitionist, and did 
not believe in slavery; yet, if ever there was a 
slave, it was Dorothy. True, she was not 
beaten with a lash, but that was because she 
was obedient. So time wore on, and Dorothy 
did the bidding of her aunt uncomplainingly, 
day after day, year after year. 

When she was seventeen she was taken sick 
with a fever. Sicker and sicker she grew, un- 
til one day the old doctor shook his head sadly, 
as he lett the door of the Miller farm-house. 
“Mako her as comfortable as possible,” he 
said to Mrs. Miller, ‘‘I think she will not re- 
main here long.” 

In a moment, Mrs. Miller began to see that 
she had not done just right by the poor orphan 
girl. Asshe had moaned on the sick bed, in 
her delirium, Dot had said many things that 
set her aunt thinking. She had missed her so 
much, too, that she realized how invaluable the 
girl was to her. And now, she was going to 
die. She saw how cruel and unkind she had 
been to the motherless one, and she was filled 
with remorse. Oh, if she would only get well, 
how differently would she do! How anxiously 
she watched, day and night, by her bedside! 
How she caressed the little brown hands, 
hardened and roughened by toil for her. 

Dot, contrary to all expectations, did not die. 
Slowly the forces of life gathered, and she be- 
gan to get better. Aunt Catherine hovered 
joyfully about her, and one day she kissed her, 
when Dot burst into tears. 

“Whats the matter?” anxiously inquired 
Mrs. Miller. 

“You kissed me, and—and—I wasn’t used 
to it,” said Dot. 

She called her Dot, too, her old name, and 
was so kind to her that Dot couldn’t under- 
stand it. 

When she recovered her health, her aunt in 
vited the young people of the neighborhood to 
come and see her; she bought her a piano, 


know what to do, and thought her aunt was 
losing her mind. 

“No,” said Mrs. Miller, “Iam just coming 
to my right senses. I hav denied you the 
pleasures that your youth ought to hav had, 
that belonged to. your childhood, and now I 
want to make all the amends I can. I want 
you to hav society, happiness, all that belongs 
to joyous life Iam growing old. I hav had 
my day, but I had forgotten it. Hereafter, I 
liv only in your life. I did not know what a 
good girl you were, until there was danger of 
my losing you. I hav been harsh and unkind 
to you many times, but after this I mean to be 
as much like a mother to you as I can be,” 

“Dear Aunt Catherine,” said Dot, “since 
you will let me, I will be a daughter to you. 
As severe as my sickness was, I do not regret 
it, for it has let me find my way to your heart.” 

‘Where you shall always stay,” and Aunt 
Catherine pillowed Dot’s head on her breast, 
and kissed her again. 

egg Se ee 
Our Puzzle Box. 


1 
ENIGMA. 
My first is in Michigan and not in Wisconsin; 
My second is in truth and not in falsehood; 
My third is in seeker and not in faith; 
My fourth is in health and not in sickness; 
My fifth is in shade and not in light; 
My sixth is in love and not in hate; 
My seventh is in Adam and not in Eve; 
My eighth is in kindness and not in cruelty; 
My ninth is in eternity and not in hour; 
My whole is the name of a noted lady speaker. 
Daisy HUMPHREY. 
2. 
NUMERICAL. 
3, 5, 8, means to free; 
7, 2, 3,1, 6, means to diffuse; 
4, 2,1, means to drudge; 
The whole a noted man. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


19, 
2 


J. A. H. 


3. 

DIAMOND. 
1. A letter; 
2. Might; : 
3. In leaking condition; 
4. A priest; 
5. A girl’s name; 
6. A wharf; 
7. A letter. 


San Francisco, Cal. J. A. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, ' 
APRIL 12, 1884. 

1. I. M—us—IC, music. H. 
musci. 

2. Mongolian. 

3. The old fashioned fire-place; the ‘new 
friend ” is the stove. 

z Largess—Bigot. 


M—us—CI, 


375 
368 


381 


374 


387 


388 | 371 


376 | 389 


369 | 377 


382 | 365 


370 | 383 


384 


372 
385 


378 


366 


367 
380 


373 


386 


379 


Solved.—The first, second, and fourth by H. 
E. Juergens, the second by Maggie Headley,and 
numerical puzzle by Paul R. Towne. 

{Correspondents are requested to write on 
one side of the page only,to spell and punctuate 
correctly, and the answers to puzzles should 
always accompany the same, This advice is 
kindly intended for boys and girls who are 
just beginning to write for publication. Cor- 
rect habits acquired now will last a life time. 

A slight error occurred in one figure in 
answer to numerical puzzle of April 5th. The 
mistake will readily be seen, and correction 
applied by solvers. It was not the fault of the 
author, who is very careful and correct in 
statements.—Ep. CHILDREN’S Corner. } 

— 
Correspondence. 


Woopstown, N. J., April 16, 1884. 

Dzar Miss Wrxon: I liv in a family that 
takes THz TRUTH SEEKER. Richard Matlack 
and I are very much interested in the Chil- 
dren’s Corner. I hav read and spoken a good 
many pieces in school, taken from the Chil- 
dren’s Corner, and I like it very much. I hay 
solved the cross-word, by J. A. Heineburg, in 
Tue Trurn Sexxer, April 5th. ‘The noted 
man is Ben Butler; April 12th, the race of 
people is Mongolian. I hav written a long 
enough letter for you this time. I will write 
again sometime. Yours traly, 

Macaw HEADLEY. 
te 
New Yorx, April 13, 1884. 

EDITOR or CHILDREN’S Corner: I find that 
by using the consecutiv numbers from 365 to 
389 inclusiv, a magic square can be formed 
meeting the requirements of Mr. Van Pelt’s 
puzzle. In No. 4, the middle number, 877, oc- 
cupies the central cell of the square. In No. 5, 
the smallest number, 365, occupies that posi- 
tion, and in No. 6, the largest number, 389, 
takes the place of honor. 

Any given uumber of the series may be ` 
placed in any given cell, and the other num- 
bers so arranged as to fill the conditions of 
this puzzle. Pavu R. Towne. 


in fact, Dot had only to express a wish to hav 


“I hav an Aunt Miller somewhere up in! she to Dot, ‘“ because I s’posed you were tired | it gratified. She was so astonished she didn’t 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 


Price, 25 cents. 
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a ‘ 
Liberal Meetings. 
Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies i 
tuted Ping and anoda Bere Tegularty, can 1 hav be 
me s 3 umn, 3 
Officers will send then tous.) R ESN fref he 
MICHIGAN. 


MusreGon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 


WISCONSIN, 
Mitwavxne.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall, 216 Grand avenue:—Exercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music.—Admission free. 


OHIO. 

CuEvELAND.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 r.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 

` MAINE. 


Porruanp.—Dr. H, A, Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
p.m. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 

Porruanp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The ‘Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Axroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 r.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 138th st., third floor, entrance on 18th st. 

PurmaDpenPH1.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hail, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
Tun Terura SEEKER and Liberal books for 
sale. 

Prrrssurcu.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform ìs 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Newarx.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League's Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 

‘taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 

CANADA. 

Toron'ro.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrreau.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 P.M, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. 8S. Wilson 
President, M. O'B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 

Avpany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 r.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New York Crry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
for a lecture and discussion, at German 
Masonic Temple, 220 East 15th street. Ad- 
mission 5 cents. Monthly cards 20 cents. 
Membership fee $3.——The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
. 33d street.——-The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hali, 65 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o'clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.——Frobisher Col- 
lege Hall, 23 East 14th street, near Broad- 
way. The People’s Spiritual Meeting every 
Sunday at 2:30 and 7:30 p.m. 

Brookuxn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale.——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. — The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
efternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright’s 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 P.M, 


Ormes + Preachers 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION, 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
` NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 
“ PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
“HOLY OROSS,” 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. C. LELAND, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 


‘|Send for the book and see what devourers 


of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


BY, 
JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 CTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 
MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 


IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showiug the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dezen at least. Address 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 

33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


MAN! 


A LIBERAL JOURNAL published to promote ED- 
UCATION, CONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
GANIZATION. Exponent of the objects, platform, 
and principles of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
T. B. Wakeman and T, C. Leland, editors. 

Weekly at $1 per annum. ‘Trial subscribers—three 
months—for twenty cents. Specimen copies free; 
and Liberal names wanted to send sample copies. 


T, ©. LELAND, Secretary, 
5t T44 Broadway, New York. 
K AN SAS Į Improved or unimproved lands 

eanywhere in the state. For in- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., write to 


WATSON & THRAPP, or ©. H, CUSTENBORDER, 
1y13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 
D. M. BENNETT. 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OF FICE 


GARRISON IN HEAVEN. 


A DREAM. 
PRICE 1EN CENTIS, 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
; Clinton Fl, New vork, 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of " Prometheus,” ~ Gattlieb,” and ‘Ingersoll 
and Jesus.” 

A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir- 
tnes of natural humanity a8 opposed to the hypocrisy of a 
supernatural religion; crowded with incident and full of 
vrogressiy ideas and the poetry of tye future. 

PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


THIRD EDITION. 


BIBLE MY KS 


AND THEIR 


Agents for The Trath Seeker. 
James AsHMAN, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford, Ct. 
W. B. Cooxr, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto,Can. 
D. F. KEELER, Park City, Utah. 
Frerpmanp PreisTrr, Nashville, Tenn. 
W. F. Reysoup, Salt Lake City, U 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison ef the Old and New Testament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous illustrations. 


The objéct of the work is to point out the myths 
with which the Old and New ‘Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common With other na- 
tlons; and then trace them to their evidentoriginand 
explain their meaning. 

“It has long been acknowledged by the most emi- 

nent biblical students that tho Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far as we 
know, the present isthe first completeand scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.” —Boston Cour- 
ier, 
“Never before bas there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one Just published 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.” —Boston Times. 

“It is unquestionably true that the results of a 
rationalistic study of the Christian scriptures are 
nowhere else go accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—N, F. Sun. 


1 Vol. Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. 
Price, - - - = >» $3.00 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS 


No. 1.-The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material t niverse; the Law of 00n» 
trol, New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 


No. 2.—Origin of Lite; 
Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution ot 

the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 

or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 

largoa and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
cents. 


No. 3.—The Development of the Spirit 
After Transitioa. 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 
Price, 10 cents. 
No. 4.—T he Process of Mental Action; 
e How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
cents. 


No, 5.-The Origin of the Christian Relig- 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris. 
tlanity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 
by Spirit M, Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 75 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Rome. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace ot 


esus. 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.—-Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E. 8, TWING, of Westfleld, N. Y. 26 cents. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No.1 
And bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E, 8. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E, 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N, Y. 142 pages. Price, 50 cents, 
Achsa W. Sprague’s and Mary Clark’s 

Experiences in the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 
20 cents. 


The Trinity, from Gibbon’ History of Christianity. 


History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes bý Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 
an “English Churchman,” and other scholars. 

X vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 oo 
This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 

originated, who were its founders, and what were the 

sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. 

“T know of no book that contains more real and val- 
uable information upon the origin of Christianity.” — 
R. G. INGERSOLL. g 1 

"One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published.” —Boston Investigator. 


FOR SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


Dr. J. H. Raons, 505 1-2 No.8th st., 
A. M. Srevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny 


jak, 
hila., Pe. 
City, Pa. 


Mrs. Examna D. SumneER, Snowville, Va. 

D. Wooxr, 620 No. 5th st., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. S. MansraLD, Tucson, Arizona. 

A. BERENZ, 140 Montgomery st., San Fran- 


cisco, Cal, 


JosmpH Marsu, Northampton, Mass. 
Omas. 8. Cosurn, 128 Kssex st., Lawrence, 


Mass. 


M. V. Tuomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver, Ool. 
8. B. Wgicnr, 385 Larimer st., Denver, Col. 
Tao's FoREMAN, 1414 Chicago st., Omaha, Neb 
8. D. Moorr, Adran, Mich. Box 465. 

Dr. J. L. Yorx, San Jose, Cal. 

O. S. Rowe, Jackson, Mich. 

Josera L, AnDREW, Liberal, Mo. 

E. Kurta, Animas City, Col. 

Cares Warts & Co., London, England. 
A. Atwoop, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Ouris. Brown, Burlington, Kan. 

A. Erwin, Lebanon, Oregon. 

Gzorce Lonerorp, 25 Otter st., Phila., Pa. 
B. F, Hxzanp, Corvallis, Oregon. ‘ 

H. Crax Luss, Waynesburg, Pa. 


The American and New York News Com- 


panies will furnish the paper to news deal- 
ers upon application. 


“God's Medicine.” 


E. 8. McComas, Secretary and General Agent of 


the Medicai Lake Manufacturing Oo,, will be tocated 
during April aud May in lowa Oity, lowa. 
wonderful cures of Rneumatism, Catarrh, Piles, 
Dyspepsia, Scrofulous Complainis, Female Com- 


The 


plaints, and all kinds of sores and diseases of the 
Skin that are daily being reported from ihe use of 
MEDICAL LAKE SALTS, on the Pucific coast, Warrant 
the Oumpany in esiablishiug ageucles throughout 
all the states and territories. Mr. McComas will 
forward one box of MEDIOAL LAKE SALTS to auy ad- 
dress on receipt of Fifty conts—cnough to cure soy 
ordinary case above named, excepi, perhaps, Rieu- 
Matism, and Will warrant cures on reasonable 
terms. M&DIOAL LAKE BALTS contains no lugre- 
dient not vblwineu by evaporating the Waters of 
Medical Lake, Spokane Co., W. ‘I. Agents Wanted. 
Address E. 8. MoCOMAS, 


2m15 lowa Ulty, Lowa, 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 
in tive isctures, comprising, "The Gods, * Hum- 
poldt,”* Thomas Paine.” “ Individuality,” and " Here- 


tics and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Anciuding, * Liberty fur Man, Woman, and Child; 
’' The Declaration of Independence,’ “About Farming 
in Illinois;” * ‘he Great Banquet,” * The Rev, Alexun- 
der Clark.” The Past Kisus before Me Like a Drowm,” 
and "A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah 8. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Paper, 50 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


33 Clinton Place, New York. 


ORTHODOX HASH 


WITH 
CHANGE OF DIET. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR. 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 


1A Word from the Cook,—2 Cholce Bits for the 
Hash.—3 Seusuued with Batan Wo the iaste,— 
4 The Choppiug-Kulte.—6 Hash, First 
Course.—6 Hash, secund Course,— 
7 Hash. Tuiru Course,—8 Coanuge 
of Diet, First Course,—9 
Cnange of Diet, Bec- 
oud Course, 


By WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 
THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents. The truth Seeker. 


SEETCH OF THE 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SALADIN. 


(W. STEWART ROSR.) 
A very interesting biography of a remarkable man 
Price 10 cents. Aadress, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


PROBLEM O 1 THE UNIVERSE 


Its Scientific Solution, 


WITH SOME l 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Price 20 cents, For sale at this office 


270 


ONE OF HIS SUPPRESSED POEMS. 


To gull the mob and keep them under, 
The ancients told their tales of wonder. 
Aplous fraud, a holy blunder, 
A rainbow sigan, 
AD earthquake or a blast o’ thunder 
Were held divine. 


By those who’ve faith to swallow doses, 

A Wondrous story nothing loses; 

The dextrous feats ascribed to Moses, 
Are proofs as plain, 

O’ sleight o’ hand, as Horman Bogue’s 
Legerdemain. 


Beware the stories 0’ tradition, 
Let sense giv way to superstion— 
‘The royal magic competition, 
O sacred fountain! 
Which can a midge by faith’s volition 
Swell to a mountaln. 


A God o' mercy, just and good, 
Heid forth a3 in an angry mood, 
Drooning the world a’ in a flood 

To punish Hymen. e 
And turning water into blood 

Just like a demon. 


He murdered thousands in a trice, 
Made Egypt swarm with frogs and lice. 
Had he sent sheep, and cows, and rice, 
His hungry hoards, i 
Might ilka ane hav gota slice, 
And praised their Lord. 


W?’ hocus pocus rod in hand, 

Like Mother Goose’s magic wand, . 

They could the elements command, 
As legends run; 

Divide the sea and burn the land, 
Or slop the sun. 


Their prodigies bombast surpasses, 
Like dykes the ocean stood in masses; 
They had fying prophets, speuking asses, 
Besides a saute wife. 
helr amorous Ghaltsls o’ercame the lasses 
Wha lived that life. 


‘Their Samson's strength lay in his hair, 
Their jealous waters sterling were, 
Showers of fire came through the air 
Like brimstone danders— 
Saints lived in fire by virtue rare, 
Like salamanders. 


‘The Apostle Paul, by fancy’s whim, 
Suured up to heaven s#’ ina dream, 
And Satan brought him back t’would seem, 
So says himsel’, 
But how could Nick to heaven climb, 
` Wha’s chained in hell ? 


‘This damned old wily serpent, Nick, 

Was promised lang a mighty kick— 

He turned the chase, and played the trick 
Wt’ God's first-born; 

He got him scourged, nailed to a stick, 
And crooned wi’ a thorn. 


Firgt search the subject through the piece, 
Ts fraught wi’ blunders such as these, 
‘That reverend priests their flocks may fleece 
Wl’ weely conscience; 
‘reach humble beings by degrees 
To swallow nonsense. 


‘Tne sovereign leaders of each faction, 
Join hand in hand 1n close compaction, 
To set God’s kingdom up to auction, 
Alumpin bargain; 
Drive silly mortals to distraction, 
Wl’ their damned jargon. 


Yet moral truth shall galn the day, 
Iilumed by nature’s glorious ray, 
Auathemas shall fly away 
WI priests and diels; 
Bound reason shall the scepter sway, 
Hard at her heels. 


a 


A Reply to Mr. Chapman. 


To tum Eprror or Tur Truru SEEKER, Sir: 


On reading the letter of Dr. Chapman in your 
issue of March 15th, I feel like afflicting you 


with a few words more, if you can spare the 
bpace. 
I am very sorry to see anyone, and espe- 


cially one having the infiuence that physicians 


often hav, placing so much as a straw of dis- 
coutegement in the path of human rights, 
progress, and happiness. 


ought to exert himself to secure this right to 
all, instead of trying to lull the people and 
keep them asleep on the subject until all the 
land has gone into the clutches of railroads and 
rich monopolists, thereby giving cause for 
another bloody warto regain the workers’ birth- 
right, for the people of this nation will not al- 
ways be slaves. A time will come when the 
working classes will demand their right to land, 
und will hav it, if every monopolist must die 
in the struggle. 

Dr. Chapman says there are in Kansas half 
a million people who took up land under the 
Homestead law, paying only $14 for 160 acres, 
and that only one-fourth of them hav pros- 
pered, while the other three-fourths hay proved 
incompetent. Well, if only one-fourth are suc- 
cessful, then there are 125,000 in that one new 


It is a self-evident 
tact that every man who desires it has just as 
good a right to land enough to raise his food 
from as he has to life itself, and every man who 
wishes well to his. country now or hereafter 
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state bettcr off than they would be scattered 
about in other businesses, working for starva- 
tion wages; and the withdrawal of these men 
has given another 125,000 men a chance to get 
work, so that 250,000 hav already been bene- 
fited by the free-land ldw of Kansas, to say 
nothing of the benefits these farmers’ children 
will derive from having homes and opportuni- 
ties to become self-supp8rting, intelligent, and 
happy, instead of being exposed to the vices 
of city life. 

And this success of only one-fourth of the 
Kansas settlers more than justifies me in all 
the hard things I hav said against land thieves 
and the venal Congress that aids them and is 
part and parcel of them. 

How is it in other occupations? I hav re- 
peatedly read that of those who start in life as 
merchants, ninety-five in every hundred fail, 
while only one in four of the Kansas farmers 
has failed. ‘Glory hallelujah !” if that ex- 
pression means encouragement. I feel a new 
impulse, and will liv on two meals a day three 
months longer if I can get paper and stamps, 
and the papers will publish what I write. Ifa 
careful observer will look into the matter, he 
will find that at least nineteen in twenty land- 
less men, who work for other men at day wages, 
fail ever to obtain of their own. Some hav 
abundant proofs in and out of Dr. Chapman's 
letter in favor of free land. 

But, says the doctor, the other three-fourths 
of the Kansas experimenters are incapables, 
and hav failed of success, not because they are 
vicious, nor drunkards, nor bad neighbors, nor 
bad citizens, but are simply incapable of con- 
ducting agricultural operations with profit, be- 
cause nature did not bless them with physical 
and mental organizations equal to those of the 
prosperous farmers. 

Well, if a lack of physical and mental power 
is the cause of their failure, that is no argu- 
ment against free land, nor is it a sufficient rea- 
son why the government should go on robbing 
everybody, the capable as well as the incapa- 
ble, of land, and making them slaves, tramps, 
thieves, burglars, prostitutes, or paupers. So 
I find not one word in the doctor's letter against 
free land, although at first reading it may ap- 
pear very discouraging to a superficial thinker. 

The doctor says what is needed of such re- 
formers as friend Hacker, Mr. Cook, and some 
others is to tell how to keep these people in 
possession of a home. If these people are 
physically or mentally incapable of managing 
a farm and obtaining a living from it they 
should not hav gonethere; they should hav re- 
mained where they were born and brought up, 
and their friends should hav helped them. 

If your ‘‘land laws” were not imperfect they 
would not be allowed to sell for $1,000 what 
they got for $14. Under the laws that I am 
trying to get enacted no man will be allowed 
to sell the land for more than hegivs forit. If 
he receives a farm lot by paying $14 for sur. 
veying, fixing the boundaries, and making the 
deed, and then improves the land by his own 
industry or capital, he may sell the improve- 
ments he has made, and the one who buys the 
improvements becomes entitled to the land by 
paying only the $14 that the first settler gave. 

Neither Hacker nor Cook can tell how to 
keep these men in possession of their homes, 
till we know more of the circumstances and 
of their real character and families. If they 
are really incapable, on account of physical or 
mental debility, why are they so? What caused 
theirinfirmity? Probably land robbery. Very 
likely their parents were robbed of their right 
to land, and had to work for others at starvu- 
tion wages; had not time to read, study, nor 
think; grew up in ignorance of the laws of life 
and health; did not learn to restrain their pas- 
sions, and after their weary day’s work was 
over, squandered the little remnant of their vi- 
tality in begetting these incompetent children. 
And if this be so, the doctor’s letter furnishes 
another proof or argument in favor of freedom; 
for when all can hav comfortable homes and 
time to learn anything, there will not be so 
many incompetents born. When all can hav 
homes, and read, and understand and practice 
the teachings of the noble Heywood’s, very 
few “incapables” will be born, and then the 
people of Massachusetts will look back on 
those who are now persecuting the Heywood’s 
with the same loathing and disgust that we 
now do on those who hung Quakers and 
witches; but without homes of their own, the 
teachings of the Word, or of the highest 
heaven—if there is such a place—cannot do 
much to improve the race; but enough for one 
chapter. Amen! Selah! Yours, J. HACKER. 

Berlin, New Jersey. 

e 
Obituary. 

Died March 19, 1884, Mrs Dulcinea Watts, 
aged 66 years.— Osceolu Sentinel. 

Then and there died a true Liberal—intui- 
tivly Liberal, without conversion; naturally too 
Liberal to be bound by a limited creed, Her 


orthodox friends, during a long illness, and 
doubtless with the best of motivs, persuaded 
toward a change of mind, but the patient and 
tired spirit fled unchanged. Mr. Hastings de- 
livered an impréssiv address at the funeral. 
The great and the good march on to the limit- 
lesg future, but it is the good alone are great. 


*¢ Leaves hav their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s 
breath, 
And stars to set; but all— 
All seasons hast thou for thine own, O 
death !” 


F. J. Emary. 
P. S.—Mr. Watts has by him the first num- 
ber issued of Tue TRUTH Srxxer, and, either 
from the office or from the book store, has 
taken it ever since. 


Correspondence. 
A gentleman 33 years old would like to open cor- 


respondence with a young lady. 
For particulars address “ DIANNA,” 
217 Post-office Box 58, Bellevue, Idaho. 


TRUTH: 


A Poem in Three Parts. 
BY E. N. KINGSLEY. 


Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, 
Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians. 


Containing a picture of the | 


JEWISH JEHOVAH. 
$ As Described by the Bible. 
“There went up a smoke outof his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindled 
with it” (Psalms xvill, 8). 


40 pp. Handsomely executed. 


Price, 25 cents. 


BEES! 


BEES! 


FROM $2,000 TO $5,00 


BEES! 
A YEAR KEEPING 
HONEY BEES. 


The particul-rs are simpiv to prevent the grest loas that 
mog:. bee masters hay to canterd with snnually. Then giv 
the bees a chance t^ incre: se and collect surplus honey t> 
their fullest capacitv; sllof which can be easily aecom- 
plished by using the kind uf hive descrbed in ' Kidier’s 
Secrets of Bee-keeping.’’ 

Send for the Book and see how easily it can be done with 
& few swarms of bees. 

THIS BOOK IS A RELIABLE GUIDE 
to all persons that keep bees, especially to the novice or 
new beginner, as it teaches how all of the troubles and 
disappointments that the bee məster is Hable to, can be 
suCcevastully overcome, guch es Foul Broad, Dys-ntery, 
Ree Robbery, Raviges of Moth Mill rs. Loas of Queen, 
loss of beer in Swarming time, by their flight to the for- 
ests. also the great loss in winterande rly spring manage. 
ment, whi:h is usually more then all other ways com. 
btned. This bnov willalsoinformthe bee master HOW 
BKES WILL INCREASE AND THROW OFF SWARMS 
to un enormous extent. all conditions being favorable. 
The old stocks will frequently swarm three or four times 
each, and oft times the first swarms thrown off will 
swarm onceor twice exch with a good hive and right 
Kind of management. In warmer climat sS the bees Will 
increase and swarm toamch greater extent. 

GREAT YIELD OF SURPLUS HONEY. 


This Book will inform the bee master how to get the 
greatest amounr of surplus hovey,and at the same time 

av it in small rackag-s weighing three.quarters nf a 
pound totwoo three pounds. as may be desired, which 
will comm-nd‘ e highest price in market. In » good 
season the hee keeper may calculate on two or three 
hundred pounds of surplus honey from each old stock, 
and from fift. to one hundred pounds from the earlier 
young swarms. especially if they do not over-swarm. 

NO MORE BEE-STINGS IN MANAGING BEES. 


The Book will post the bee-keepers how to manage 
Address 


them when putting them on, or taking off surplus honey 
boxes. and not get stung in the whole operation. 
BEE-KEEPING FOR OUR SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 
It being tha roost pleasant, as well as the most profita- 
ble busines: that yousg reonle can engage in, apd at the 
same time remain at home with their parents. The aus 
thor has Knowt of several y uog men whe commenced 
the culture of the bee in their teene, a d are now making 
more money than their fathers whorun the farm, and 
doing it easily and with amal! investments. We must 
also remember that the women folks often make the best 
of bee-keepers, and not 80 liable to neglect them as the 


men fo'ks. 
KIDDER'S BEE BOOK 


should be in the hands of all persons who like honey, and 
take an interest in the little honey bee. Itcontains more’ 
Matter than many books that rell for two dollars, and is 
embelli- hed with numerous cute a.d drawings. There ia 
no trouble. loss, or damage that a bee master has to con- 
tend with b t what the book wi'lgiv the proper remedy- 
by simyly referring to the index, and that will point to the 
page where it is fullv exp 'ained. 

n order to biing this book more prominently before tha 
muss of bee Keepers, the Author pi ‘Oposes tO giv, a8 8 pre- 
mium to e»ch purchaser of a book, from this date until 
duty next, the privilege of making his Celebrated Patent 
Bee H ve.as spokenof in book, for their own use (but 
not to sell) Free of Charge, otherwise there will be the 
usual Patent Fee of Five Dollars to each indiyidual that 
wishes to make and use the nive. 

PRIC®, BOARD BOUND, CLOTH BACK, 75 CENTS. 

N. B, The directtions for hive making with cuts. draw- 
ines, ete., will be incised witbin each book suld, until 
duly next (not longar). Now is the time for all bee-keep- 
ers ta avail themselyes of thts Hberal offer, which is sim- 
plv to buy & bouk at the Regular Price, before July 


next P 
THE FRUTH SEFKER, 
33 Clinton Piace, New York. 


D. M. BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 


— 


A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the World. 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


With a steel plate engraving of the author in Vol. I. 
and each Volume illustrated with forty-seven cuts. 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 

Late editor of Taz TRUTH SERKER, suthor of“ A Truta 
Seeker in Europe,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “The World’s Sages, Think- 
ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of 

the Church,” etC., otc. 
Hlandsomely bound in red cloth, 36.50; 
im leather, red edges, 39.50; im 
morocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 

Readers of TBE TRUTH SEEKER know the circumstances 
under which this work was written. The last words 
penned bythe great author were for the fourth volume 
which was nearly completed at his death, and which will 
now contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial. Ms. Bennett was a very patient and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customs of tae different peo- 
ples of the many places he visited. The every-day 
life of all nations is laid before the reader by one who has 
visited them and beheld them with hisowneyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the Various countries he visited. and the morality of go- 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much to the detriment of the latter 
The work isa 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
shouid be in every Liberal’s library Besides its intainsic 
worth it isa memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and clearness of his writings. 

Address 7HE 1RU1H SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, 
New York city. 


THE NEW VERSION, 


Lectures by George Chainey. 


IN EXPLANATION OF THE BIBLE, FROM GENES 
TO REVELATIONS. . 


CONTENTS: 


Extraordi narySaints. 
Priestcraft. 

The Heart of Yahweh. 
The Folly of Solomon. 
Selt-Respect. 

Priest and Prophet. 
The Hope of the World. 
Iconoclasm. 


The New Version. 


The Wandering Jew. 
Fair Play. 

A Biblical Romance, 
Bricks Without Straw. 
Celestial Barbarism. The Man Jesus. 
Divine Brigandage. The New Religion. 


Printed on a fine quality of paper. handsomely bound 
incloth and uniform in size with first bound volume 
Price $1.00. For sule at this ottice. 


“ANTICHRIST.” 


Proving concluaiyly that 


THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST: 
His birth, life, trial, execution, ete.—is a myth. 

TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
88 Clinton Place. New York 


Price, 82.00. 


THE RADICAL PULPIT. 


Comprising discourses of advanced thought by 


0.B. FROT HINGHAM uid FELIX ADLER 
two of America’s clearest thinkers. 


ANOTHER NEW BOOK! 
New! Elcqueat! Elegant! Splendid ! 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


PROSE POEMS 


And Selections, 
BY 


ROBERT G.INGERSOLL. 


This new book is a gem. It is a model in 
every respect. In fact, one of the richest, 
brightest, best ever issued. , 

It contains, besides the celebrated ‘* Deco- 
ration Day Oration,” never before published, 
and all the famous “ tributes” heretofore 
printed in various shapes, but never brought 
together till now, many, other gems selected 
from the speeches, arguments, lectures, let- 
ters, table-talks, and day-to-day conversations 
of the author. 

The work is designed for, and will be ac- 
cepted by, admiring friends as a rare per- 
sonal souvenir. To help it serve this purpose, 
a fine steel portrait, with autograph facsimile, 
has been prepared especially for it. 

In the more elegant styles of binding, this 
volume is eminently suited for presentation 
purposes, for any season or occasion. 

In workmanship the volume is a master- 
piece. The type is large and beautiful; the 
paper heavy and richly tinted; the presswork 
faultless; and the binding, as perfect ag the 
best materials and skill can produce. The 
book is quarto in size, and contains 248 pages, 
No item of expense has been spared to make 
the work worthy of author and public. 

PRICES: ; 
Silk-cloth, beveled edges, gllt back and side, $250 
Half-calf, mottled edges, elegant library style, 450 
Full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, 150 
Full tree calf, highest possible style and finish, 9 00 

Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, THE TRUTH SEEKER, 

33 Clinton P1, New York. 


KERSEY GRAVES’S WORKS. | 


Sixteen Saviors or None. By Ker- 
sey Graves, author of the World’s Sixteep 
Crucified Saviors; The Bible of Bibles, 
and Biography of Satan, Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1. : 

Bible of Bibles; or, Twenty-seven 

. Divine Revelations, containing a descrip- 
tion of twenty-seven bibles and an expo- 
sition of two thousand biblical errors in 
science, history, morals, religion, and 
general events. Also a delineation of the 
characters of the principal personages of 
the Christian Bible and an examination 
of their doctrines. . Price, $2. 

Biography of Satan; or, a Historical 
Exposition of the Devil and his Fiery Do- 
mains. Price, 35 cents. 


THE SUNDAY LAWS, 
BY J. G. HERTWIG. 


Price, 10 cents, For sale at this ofilce, 


OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 


JEWELRY STORE, 


ROCHELLE, ILL., 


Over 100 Gold Watches, ranging in value 
to $400, in stock continually. Silver Watches Grate 
Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, Earrings, 
etc.; also Silver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy 
Goods in proportionate large quantities. A fine 3- 
ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $9. A fine 4-ounce 
Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11 Jewels, 
- Quick Train, dUst-proof Movement, $16.50 (retails 

everywhere for $22 to $25). Best 4-ounce Case, Stem 
Winder, Full (15) Jeweled Watch, patent Regulator, 
$25. A Ladies’ Good, Solid Gold Elgin Stem-Winder, 
$25. The same, heavier and 14 Karat, $35. All 25 
percent below regular prices. A Chronograph, 1-4 
seconc Horse-Timer, and “ Fly-Back,” in Heaviest 
18 Karat Case, $175. A Double Chronograph for tim- 
ing two horses, or double record, a fifth second, best 
in the world, $200. Also ‘ Repeaters,” striking 
hours, quarters, and minutes, $100 less than Broad- 
way prices. Ladies’ Watches ornamented with 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 
Flowers, Peacock in Rubles and Diamonds, Varie- 
gated Colored Gold, Embossed Birds and Flowers, 
Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, etc., ete, 
No finer goods at Tiffany’s, N. Y. 

Send me a check for amount you desire to pay for 
a Watch or other goods, describe as near as possible, 
and I will send prepaid to any part of the United 
States, and refund cash on demand if not entirely satis- 
factory. I please all, and hundreds of my customers 
cheerfully testify to the fact. Refer to Rochelle 
National Bank, and Brothers Remsburg and Follett. 
The latter says in his “ Catalog of the Life Members 
of the State Liberal League :” “I stepped over to see 
Otto Wettstein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. I 
found him up to his ears in business, selling and 
sending off goods. His large jewelry store is truly 
Marvelous for a town the size of Rochelle. I would 
advise all of our Liberal friends who are In want of 
anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they 
will make a greatsaving by s0 doing.” Correspond- 
ence solicited, 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 
“The Proper Study of Mankind is Man.” 


NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, 


_ “SIGNS OF GHARACTER,” © 
As MANIFESTED IN TEMPERAMENT AND IN EXTERNA) 
Fors, ESPECIALLY IN ‘TRE Homan Face Divine.” 
a S 

A comprehensive and practical work, in which Phys 
iognomy, based on Ethnology and Phrenology, is sys- 
tematised, explained, illustrated, and applied to char- 
acter reading. Following are some of the topics :-~ 


Previous Systems,| Physiognomy Ap- 
including those of ancieut|pLigp—To Marriage, to the 


NY 


( YEE OY 
LADIES’ MAGNETIO 


A 


OKET. Price, $18. 


fi 


JA 


Read the following testimonia. 
THE AOME OF PERFEOTION: 


One Week. 


OINOCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 

DR. L. TENNEY--Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say Without hesitation to those af- 
fiicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing asuit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as eyer. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hay experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hay in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. ` I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hay your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure. Yours respectfully, 


and modern writers given. |Training of Children, to WM. H. OLEMMER, 
General Principles Tortona Tuprovement, a No. 80 Eastern ayenue. 
of Physiognomy, or the Idiocy, to Health and Dis- | Remember that the same appliances which will 


` Jaws on which character 
reading is based. 


Kem peramenta: _ 
Ancient Doctrines; New; 
Classification now in use. 


Practical Physiog= 
nomy.—General Forms of 
Faces—Eyes, Mouth, Nose, 
Chin, Jaws, Teeth, Cheeks, 
Forehead, Hair, Beard, 
Complexion, Neck, Ears. 
Hands, Feet, Voice, Walk, 
Laugh, Shaking Hands. 


effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate OATARRH or DYSPEPSIA inthesame 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful} that brings relief 
for the time being. 


Ladies, read the followin; 
ian Tumor, and who had 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. 
medicin since putting on the appliances. 
for you; it will pay you. 


ease, to Classes and Profes- 
sions, to Persoual Improve- 
ment, aud also to Character 
Reading generally, 


Character Reading 
More than a Hundred noted 
Men and womeu introduced 


Graph omancy,.— 
Character Revealed m 
Handwriting with Speci- 
mens—Palmistry—illus. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, APRIL 26, 1884. 


‘THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 


letter or in person free of charge. Send 


for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


TESTIMONIALS: 


nials, and be convinced that our claims are correct in every particular 
and that your ailments can be eradicated without the ald of MEDIOIN. 


THESE APPLIANCES ARE 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in| Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec, 11, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been & source of misery to me for 
‘the last six years. Ihad tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H., A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
DB. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
On. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hav since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. $ 


testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
een told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 
Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 


SHULLSEURG, WIB., November 19, 1882. 


The Great Secret. 
—How to be Healthy and 
How to be Beantiful—Men- 
tal Cosmetics—iuteresting. 


Aristotle and_ St. 


Ethnology.—The dif- 
ferent Races Described— 
National Types illustrated. 

Animal Types.— 
urades of Inte!.igence, In- 


Dr. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, sothat I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian }umor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my minä to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 


PAUL. --A Model Head: 


stinct and Reason ; Animal)Pa ‘ 
Views of Life; Anecdotes, 


“Heads and Animal Types. 


your appliances, 
In one large handsome volume of nearly 800 pages. 


and more than 1,000 Engravings on toned paper, hand- 
somely bound. Price, $5. ‘In calf, $8 ; morocco, gilt, 
$10. Address, 


as well as I ever was in my life. 


e constipated, ar ow regular. 
THE TRUTH SEEKER. porone Wor Lahr to anyone ent 


Real Blasphemers 


BY JOHN R. KELSO, A.M. 


Showing that the writers of and believers in the Bible, 
and not the deniers of its truth, are the ones who really do 


that they will do all and more than you 
i Gratefully yours, 


market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


injustice to the character of God, If a God exists. Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 

IN SIX LECTURES. Gentlemen’s Belts - = = 6.00 

Price, Fifty Cents. Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, - - 6.00 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. Sciatic Appliances, each, - - 5.00 

Leg Belts, each, - -= = 4,00 

DETY A NA LYZED Knee Caps, each, - = = 3.00 

THE DEVIL’S DEFENSE| Wristlets, each, - = = 1.50 

— Sleeping Caps, - = = = 400 

By Col. John R. Kelso, A.M. Ladies acket = 7 r 18.00 

plows given to ireas ola mythe ana tables ‘ie colonel Gentlemen’s Vests, - = += 15.00 

surd as Cervantes made that of the knights of the age of Superfine Insoles, - - = 1.00 
Se annoa ot Christianity Shows the earnestness of Children 8 garments upon applicatio: = 


his own convictions in regard to its fabulous origin.—L 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the Under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 


operation, When my attention was called to the Hureka Magnetic Appltances. Asa drowning man 
will catch ata straw, so did I catch at this faint hope of a cure. 
From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now Iam 
Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hay not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
claim for them, 

Mrs, MABY J. STEWART. 


Four months ago I purchased a suit,of 


I remain, 


Hutchison. 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


Address 
Price, $1.80. * 33 Clinton Place, New York. 


God and the State. 


BY 
MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 


Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
52 pages, octavo. Price lécents. Address, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, New York. 


THe SABBATH, 


BY M. FARRINGTON. 

A thorough examination and refutation of the claims o 
Sabbatarians who are trying to folst upon tne country 
their holy day by unconsticutional legal enactments. The 
author shows by an appeal not only to the facts as they 
exist in the nature of things, but by reference to the 
Bible, the writings of distinguished historians and the. 
ologians of past ages that Sunday is no more holy than 

. Saturday. Price 10centa. Forsala at this otce 


Any of the above garments sent toany address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. If you are uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we Will 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hay raised five times thelrown weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for 4 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


wot ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. ; 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


dreas for further information, DB. L. TENNEY, 
ag Raco Street, eor, sth street, Oincinnati,O, 
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Marriage and Divorce, 


By R. D. Westbrook, D.D. LL.B. 
Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?” 


; CONTENTS : 

The True Ideal of Marriage. 

Free Love. 

The History of Marriage. 

The Old Testament Divorce Law. 

The New Testament on Divorce. 

Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 

Rational Deductions from Established Principles 

Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 

Prevention Better than Cu’ e. 

Price, 60 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. 
at this office. 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK! 
JESUS CHRIST A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


For sal 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Christianity. 


Transcribed by SPIRIT FaRADAY, late Electrician 
and Chemist of the Royal Iustitution, 
London, England. 

Price, boards, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMER.CA, 


INCLUDING» 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Ilustrationa, 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address ‘THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
34 Clinton Piace, New York. 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID 


KNOW 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every mun, young, middle-aged, 
aud old. It contains 126 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each One of which is invalua- 
ble. Bo found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 800 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mall 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers 

‘This book should be read by the young for instruc- 
tion, and by the afflicted for relief. It will be aefit 
all.— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perionica, aprono ang obstinate diseases hav baf- 

ed the skill of all other physciaus HEAL a 


specialty. Such manad successfully 
without an instance of failure, 
lyr48 TH YSELF 
RUPTURES GUREB 
i by 
myiedical Compound and Improved 
‘astic Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
O days. Reliable references given. Send 
stamp for circular, and say in what papor 


you saw my advertisement. Address Uppi 
W. A. Naara paith a daare Ge... 


DR. FäLLOWS 


is a regularly ọducat» 
ed and legally quali» 
fled physiclun, and 
the most successful, 
as his practice will 
prove. He has for 
twenty yeurs treated 
exciusiviy all diseases 
of the Soxual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-ominent. 
SPER MATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENCY 
as the result of self» 
abuse in youth and 
sexual excesses In ma- 
ý turor years, causing 
¥ O night emissions by 
Raa dreams, loss Of sexual 

AY R AN >W power,rendering mar. 
riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per- 
manently by an outslde application in sixty days. 
NO BTOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, Which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his “ Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N, 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 


“ Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” ly3 


PLAIN HOME TALK, 


EMBRACING 


Medical Common Sense. 
BY E. B. FOOTE, M D. 


This book 1s # plain talk about the human system, the 
nabits of men and women, the causes and prevention of 
disease, our sexual relations and social natures. It is med- 
{cal common sense applied to causes, prevention, and cure 
of chronic diseases, the natural relations of men and 
women to each other. soctery, love, marriage, parentage 
etc. Embellished with two hundred fllustrations. Price 
$1.50. Sold at THE TRUTH SEKKER office. 

83 Clinton Place, N. X 
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Gems of Thought. 


ALL other conditions being equal, those whose be- 
lief is founded upon evidence should be the most 
moral. They understand that good and bad conduc® 
inevitably produce their effects, and they govern 
their actions accordingly. They obtain not their 
salvation, their justification, nor their happiness 
upon the merits of others; but having only their 
own good works to depend upon, it stands them in 
hand to practice the best morals. to entertain the 
purest sentiments, and to be governed by the best 
motivs.—D. M. Bennett. 


My words fly up; my thoughts remain below; 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 
—Shakspere’s Hamlet. 
DIFFERENCES in religious opinions are of incalcu- 
lable benefit to mankind. They excite thought, and, 
though the discussions which arise often fan the 
embers of discord, they serve also to keep alive the 
pure flame of true religion.—James Kennard. 


H. W. BEECHER has no more title to ecclesiastical 
standfhg than O. B. Frothingham. In an article 
published in the Worth American Review he definitly 
renounces the supreme authority of the Bible, The 
scriptures are to him authority only co-ordinately 
with reason and science. They “contain” truth; 
so does the Koran. The fali of man, redemption 
by Christ, retribution, all giv place to evolution. 
Evolution is the solution of the problem of human 
destiny, of the ages past and tocome. Mr. Beecher 
is no longer in the half-way house of Liberalism, but 
is an out-and-out radical in hiscomprehensiy belief. 
—The Watchman. 


WHEN we infer any particular cause from an ef- 
fect, we must proportion the one to the other, and 
can never be allowed to ascribe to the cause any 
qualities but what are exactly sufficient to produce 
the effect. A body of ten ounces raised in any scale 
may serve as a proof that the counterbalancing 
weight exceeds ten ounces; but it can never afford 
a reason that it exceeds a hundred. If the cause as- 
signed for any effect be not sufficient to produce it, 
we must either reject that cause or add to it such 
qualities as will giy it a just proportion to the effect, 
But if we ascribe it further qualities or affirm it ca- 
pable of producing other effects, we can only in. 
dulge the license of conjecture and arbitrarily sup- 
pose the existence of qualities and energies without 
reason Or authority.—Hume on Providence and a Future 
State. 

“WHEN yOu are my age, my dear,” said Sir Walter 
Scott to his daughter Anna, who had called some- 
thing Vulgar not in his opinion deserving the stig- 
ma, ‘you Will thank God that nothing that is worth 
having is common.” His life preached the lesson 
more eloquently than the touching words.— London 
Spectator. 


THE peasant’s idea of God—true to him—would be 
false to me, because I should feel it to be unworthy 
and inadequate. If the nineteenth century after 
Christ adopts the conceptions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury before him—if cultivated and educated Chris- 
tians adopt the conceptions of the ignorant, narrow, 
and Vindictiv Israelite—ihey are guilty of thinking 
worse of God, of taking a lower, meaner, more lim- 
ited view of nature, than the faculties he has bo- 
stowed are capable of inspiring—and as the highest 
views we are capable of forming must necessarily be 
the nearess to the truth, they are wilfully acquiesc- 
ing ina lie. They are guilty of what Bacon calls the 
*‘ apotheosis of error ’’—stereotyping and canonizing 
one particular style of the blunders through which 
thought passes on its way to truth.—G@reg’s Creed of 
Christendom. 


WHAT though a thousand years and more 
We hay trod the threshing floor, 
And our richer, flercer neighbor 
Snatched the guerdon of our labor— 
Garnered up the sheaves of grain, 
Leaving but chaff as our sole gain ? 
Lo! what light the east is bright’ning! 
Herald of a better day, 
Yonder cloud that towers o'er us, 
Lurid with the threat’ning lightning, 
Specter-like, shall fade away 
In the splendor of its ray 
A happier era’s just before us! 
When brazen fraud and flaunting pride 
In oblivion deep shall hide, 
When Force shall yield the earth to Truth, 
And Right shall reign in fadeless youth. 
'The tokens of its advent thicken! 

‘ How life and hope, responsiv, quicken! 
‘There’s a flower about to bloom 
In the desert, on the tomb; 
There’s a light about to glow 
That will dissipate the gioom; 
There's a fount about to flow 
With waters such as ne’er were tasted. 
By the workers wan and wasted. 
Fellow-toilers, hail the day! 
Wait as patient as ye may, 
Watch and weit, but clear the way! 

—F. M. Vincent, in Chicago Sentinel. 


FREETHOUGHT NOVELS. 
The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 


written Radical romance. By Wm. Mc- 
Donnaxt, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, etc. 500 pages. 
Price reduced. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 
$1.25. 


Family Creeds. By Wit1u1am McDon 
NELL, author of “Exeter Hall.” Price, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 

Exeter Hall. “One of the most excit- 
ing romances of the day.” Price, paper 
60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. — 

Nathaniel Vaughan. Priest and Man. 
A Radical novel of marked ability. Equal 
to George Eliot’s works. By FREDERIKA 
Macponarp. 404 pages, $1.25. 


The Outcast. A deep, finely written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Winwoop Reape, author of Martyr- 
dom of Man. 30 cents. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL 


l _AND— : 
Freethinkers’ Almanac for 1884 


(i, M. 284.) 
WITH EIGHTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTENTS: 


Introductory. By the Editor. 

Astronomical Calculations for 1884. 

Calendar for 1884. . 

The Old Free Enquirérs’ Association of New 


This World. By George Chainey. 

Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. Mac- 
donald. 

1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. 


York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- | beral Charities, 


eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 

Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. 

New York State Freethinkers’ Association. By 
H. L. Green. 

The National Liberal League. 
land. , 

The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 
By Charles Stevens. 

Paine Memorial. By Josiah P, Mendum. 

Foreign Freethought Societies. 

The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 

What is True Religion? By Charles Watts. 

Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 

Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. 


By T. C. Le- 


Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. 
Date of Birth and Death.) 

The Population of Our States and Territories. 

The Jewish Jehovah. . (Ilustration.) 

“That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 
Devil. (Dlustration. ) 

Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of 
Philosophy. : 

The Sacred Booksof History. 

Jefferson’s Religion. 

Useful Measures. 

As to Time. 

The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic. 

Selections, etc., etc. 


(Giving 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL.” 


This ANNUAL is a compendious History of the Freethought movement iu the United 


States. It contains 


128 Octavo Pages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks, It is ‘not 


for a day, but for all time.” 
Now ready, 


Address 


Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 
THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


83 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


PROSPECTUS OF 


The 


ruth Seeker 


FOUNDED BY D. M. BENNETT. 
THE LEADING FREETHOUGHT JOURNAL OF THE WORLD. 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


PUBLISHED EVERY: SATURDAY, AT $3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FOR SIX MONTHS . 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


33 CLINTON PLACE, 


Among the reforms THE TRUTH SEBKEB aims 
to effect are: 


Total separation of church and state, in- 
cluding the equitable taxation of church 
property; secularization of the public schools, 
abolition of Sunday laws, abolition of chap- 
laincies, prohibition of public appropriations 
for religious purposes, and all other measures 
necessary to the same general end. 


Its sixteen large pages are filled every week 
with scientific, philosophic, and Freethought 
articles and communications by the ablest 
Freethinkers in the country. It givs all the 
Liberal news, and keeps its readers posted on 
current secular and theological events. It is 
the armory from which hundreds draw their 
weapons in contests with priesthood. All 
the Liberal papers are good, but TuE TRUTH 
SEEKER. is 


THE BESI AND LARGESI. 

It is conducted in a broad and truly liberal 
spirit, and givs everyone a hearing upon all 
subjects pertaining to the welfare of the hu- 
man race. 


OPINIONS REGARDING IT. 


A paper like THE TRUTH SEEKER is something 
more and better than an advocate of truth. Through 
it its subscribers touch elbows with each other. 
Each reader knows that he is one of a goodly com- 
pany who find comfort and inspiration in its pages. 
If they should meet each other they would feel like 
brothers and sisters. They hay lived under one in- 
tellectuai roof, felt the glow of the same fireside, and 
broken together the bread of life. Such a paper is 
to thousands a substitute for the church.—GEORGE 
OHAINEY, in This World. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, founded by D. M. Bennett, is 
to-day perhaps the strongest foe with which super 
stition has to contend, and a long future of great 
usefulness is, we trust and believe, before it.— Win 
ted, Conn., Press. 


There ought to be five hundred subscribers to THE 
TRUTH SEEKER in this county, just to rebuke the in- 
famous church bigots who are using force and fraud 
to suppress Liberalism.— Worthington, Minn., Advance, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This sterling and widely-circulated Freethought 
journal has won its way deep into the hearts of its 
readers. THE TRUTH SEEKER i8 a great paper, and 
deserves the most generous support of the Liberal 
public. The recent numbers received are splendid 
in every respect.—San Francisco Universe. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has gathered {ts resources, 
and will be a stronger, better, and brighter paper 
than ever.—Liberal League Man. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER has become a necessity to the 
Liberal cause.—Kansas Blade.” 


TERMS FOR 1884: 


Single subscription, - ~ -~ §3 00 
One subscription two years, - 5 00 
Two new subseribers, - - 5 00! 


One subscription with one new sub- 
scriber, in one remittance, - 

One subscription with two new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 

One subscription with three new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 

One subscription with four new sub- 
scribers, in one remittance, - 

Any number over five at the same 
rate, invariably with one remit- 
tance, 


7 00 


It is thus seen that any of our friends who f| 


will take the trouble to get a new subscriber 


at the regular rate ($3), will get his own for f 


$2; by getting two new subscribers he will 


get his own paper for $1; by getting three į 
new subscribers be will not only get his own |: 
free, but will hav fifty cents left to pay cost of |: 
money order; by getting four new subscribers t 


he will hav nis own free and gain $2. 


This makes Tug Truru Srerer, with its 1@ottlieb: His Life. 


sixtee’? large pages, cheaper than any other 
Libera: paper. If anyone chooses, or if by 
so doing he can easier secure partners in tak- 
ing the paper, he can share with them the 
advantages of the club rates. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
$3 Clinton Place, New York City. 


5 00; 


s 50} 
10 00 


Qidg and Gnd. 


“ WHAT is a lake?’ asked the teacher. A bright 
little Irish boy raised his‘hand. ‘‘ Well, Mickey, 
what is it?” ‘Sure it is a hole in the tea-kettle, 
mum.” ` 


A PBEACHER having married a couple in the 
church the other day, unfortunately gave out as 
the very next hymn, “ Mistaken souls that dream of 
heavyen.” 


THE man who kicks his daughter’s lover down 
three flights of stairs, sends her to bed with & scold- 
ing, then slacks the parlor fire, and turns off the 
gas, should be sent to prison for contempt of court. 


“ THERE is one thing about babies,” said a recent 
traveler, ‘they never change. We hav girls of the 
period, men of the world; but the baby is the same 
self-possessed, fearless, laughing, Voracious little 
heathen in all ages, and in all countries.” 


IN Philadelphia they hay'an organized Woman’s 
club who dress iu nobby male attire, presumably 
because they like to “wear the breeches.” They 
will hav to wear their pants cut somewhat different 
from men, in order to allow them to sit down on the 
floor to get into their stockings. 


A MARRIED dude who returned home unex- 
pectedly, and found another dude hugging his 
wife, took a terrible revenge. He seized the Visitor’s 
slender silk umbrella from its resting-place in the 
rack, broke it across his Knee, and roared out, 
“There, now! I hope it will rain real hard.” 


“MAMMA.” whispered a little boy, who had 
watched the preacher vigorously pound the pulpit 
cushion for some time. *’Sh!” ‘But, mamma, 
I—” “Shi ’sh! You musn’t talk in church.” 
“I only wanted to say that if I was that cushion, 
Vd—” Shi” “Td be all black and blue by this 
time,” he squeaked. 


ONE Sunday, as a certain Scottish minister was 
returning homeward, he was accosted by an old 
woman, who said, “O sir, well do I like the day 
that you preach.” The minister was aware that he 
was not Very popular, and he answered: ‘‘ My good 
woman, Iam glad to hear it. There are too few 
like you. And why do you like when I preach ?” 
“O sir,” she replied, ‘when you preach I always 
get a good seat.” ` 


à YOUNGSTER to fond mother: “Papa has heart 
trouble, hasn’t he?’ F. M.: “Yes, my dear.” 
Youngster: “That’s why the doctor lays his head 
against his chest to listen, isn’t it?” F. M.: ‘Yes, 
my child, but don’t ask so many questions.” 
Youngster. “ Is papa a doctor, too?” F. M.: ‘No; 
why do you ask?” Youngster: ‘Because he had 
his head against nurse’s chest last night, listening 
just like the doctor.” Fond mother leaves the room 
for a brief conversation with the nurse. 


AN Omaha preacher is the last pulpit pounder to 
try and put a stop to Sunday night courting. That 
preacherwould meet with greater success by ight- 
ing a cyclone with a snow-shovel. This Sunday 
night courting business is as sure to come as death 
and the tax collector. It is an old established in. | 
dustry, which has been going on since the beginning 
of time, and it is sure to continue to the end. It is 
about the only industry that don’t ask for @ pro- | 
tectiv tariff, as the more foreign competition it has 
the better it thrives. 


THE hour is a little late; 

Two lovers swing upon the gate, 
Bent down by sentimental freight, 
In rapture great, 

With soul elate. 


But how the pair is cursed by fate! 
The young man feels a father’s hate; 
He falls upon him in a state 

Of anger great, 

With sole elate. ‘ 


‘“ My dear,” said a Western farmer to his wife a® 
she got out of bed, * will you look and see what kind 
of a day itis?’ “ Well,” she replied, gazing out of 
the window. ‘Mr. 8mith’s barn across the way is 
being blown into the next lot, put—”" ‘ Not hisnew 
brick barn?” ‘No, the old wooden one, and it looks 
as if the roof of his house will hav to go, but I don’t 
believe there will be very much of a storm.” ‘ Prob- 
ably not,” replied the husband, “but still we can 
hardly expect settled weather at this season of the 
year. I guess I had better drive to town to-day 
instead of waiting until Saturday. It might storm, 
then.” 

A MAIDEN to a dentist came; 

Baid she, ‘‘ I think you are the same 
That put a coping on my gums 

Last summer.” ‘Very like,” said he, 

* I cope with such promiscuously,” 
And then he idly twirled his thumbs. 


* You didn’t mortis well your work,” 
The maiden answered; * when I jerk 
My lower maxilliary bones. 
It sort of jars the coping stones, 
And down my throat, last night, at tea, 
I lost your dental masonry.” 


‘Tig safer there than in the street,” 

The dentist made reply: *‘Just seat 
Yourself in yonder Vacant chair.” 
She sat; he siezed a dredging hook, 
Or tool that might hav been mistook 
For such, and bade her to prepare. 


The mouth of maiden opened wide, 
"e There’s room!” said he, and stepped inside; 
The jaws came to with savage grin, 
She gummed and swallowed him, and then— 
“You took me in, O worst of men!” 
She said, “and now you’re taken in.” 


at 


A romance of 
earth, heaven, and hell. Beautifully 
i written by S. P. Purnam. 25 cents. — 
'The Darwins. A Domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. Exmina D. BLENEER, at- 
thor of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 
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Glotes and Clippings. 


‘Herpert SPENCER has started for Australia, 
a long sea voyage being recommended for his 
health. 

A New Yor« sculptor has just completed 
a statue called ‘‘Slumber.” It is supposed 
that it represents a congregation about the 
time the minister is saying ‘‘ seventeenthly.” 


Hazrison, the ‘boy preacher,” claims that 
he converted thirteen hundred sinners in St. 
Louis in ten days. St. Louis should be proud. 
It is not every city of its size that can boast 
that number of “ sinners.” 


Tas Salvation Army engaged in fighting the 
devil in New Jersey has received a hard blow 
from the enemy. Their captain is in jail for 
stealing. It would seem, remarks Peck’s Sun, 
2s though the devil was getting the start of 
the army in New Jersey. 


Dr. Oxtven WENDELL Houmss, in a letter to 
a friend in England, promises that he will soon 
publish a new book. He says: “Iam trying 
to do some kind of justice to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson in a brief memoir, taking short time 
to read and longer to write.” 


Excusas journalists are not fully posted on 
the geography of America. One intelligent 
editor informs his readers that the ** preserva- 
tion of the Adirondack forests is at last agitat- 
ing the people of the West, who wish to pro- 
tect their valuable prairie lands from drought.” 


A PHILADELPHIA merchant has offered to pay 
for two bands to play in Fairmount Park on 
Sundays, but there is no hope that the offer 
will be accepted, as the religious people know 
that with good music out of doors there is 
small chance of getting the average Philadel- 
phian inside a church edifice. 


A FASHIONABLE church in St. Paul has for its 
pastor ex-Congressman Gilbert de LaMatyr, 
who, having introduced an orchestra as a 
musical auxiliary to the services, has been 
abandoned by all the old-fashioned members 
of the congregation. He is, however, very 
popular with the young people, who crowd 
the house every Sunday. 


An officer in the American Tract Society re- 
ported that “at the present stage of Chris- 
tianity and civilization it is impossible to get 
anything new in tracts or to make any money 
writing them.” It would be next to impos- 
sible at this stage of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion to get any sensible person to read them if 
they were written and paid. 


A Lonpon editor writes that he is a compre- 
hensionist, and ‘‘as a comprehensionist real- 
izes the soul of the universe as the intelligence 
of the etherealized, then the intelligence must 
cognate that which is an over-continuance of 
extension, and the over-continuance is not the 
progressivness of circumferdtion.” This is 
probably a new kind of heresy. 


Buppuism is spreading with great rapidity 
among the more intelligent classes in Russia. 
Converts are counted by thousands every year. 
The reason given for its spread is that it is 
more easily understood than the Christian re- 
ligion, and better adapted to the wants of the 
people. At present the Greek church is the 
only authorized church or Russia. 


We learn from a wild western paper that an 
Iowa society has inaugurated something new 
and novel in the social business. They hold 
“ avoirdupois socials.” The young ladies are 
weighed, before eating supper, and the boys 
pay one-half cent a pound for it on her weight. 
It is said that real nice, healthy fat girls don't 
stand any show at. all. The slender girl mo- 
nopolizes all the boys. 


A Frencu medical man has been talking of 
the wine question in a new and original way. 
“ Is it,” he asks, ‘* absolutely necessary to drink 
wine? We can understand why Noah used it 
when wethink of the profound disgust he must 
hav felt for water after the deluge. It was 
natural that a carafe of water should sicken 
him.. But in making up his first vinyards did 
he consider the coming worries of the phyl- 


-money out of the business. 


loxera, of adulterations, of licenses, of taxes, 
and of temperance orators? Is he not now 
looking sadly down upon the curious destiny 
of the wine he naturally rejoiced over, but 
which is moving to its center the capital of the 
civilized world ?” 


Merz. Repmonp, the young Irish member of 
Parliament who was recenily in this country, 
says, apropos of the dynamiters here: * Ex- 
cept a few fanatics, they only want to get 
Ford is the most 
formidable, but even he was only able to col- 
lect $4,000 in four months for his ‘war fund.’ 
As the fund owed its origin to the execution of 
O'Donnell, so I believe it will die out with the 
remembrance of it.” 


Tur interference of a clergyman does not al- 
ways produce the effect intended. The Rev. 
Mr. Stiles, who was in court in Brooklyn when 
the names of the jurors were called in a tem- 
perance case, remarked something about 
corrupted juries. The justice heard him and 
cautioned him to be.more temperate in his 
language. The jury regarded the clergyman 
with marked contempt, and rendered a verdict 
contraryto his testimony, without leaving their 
seats. 


In the old days no woman was allowed to 
put her foot within the walls of the monas- 
tery at San Auguatin, Mexico. A noble lady 
of Spain, wife of the reigning viceroy, was 
bent on visiting it. Nothing could stop her 
and in she came. But she found only empty 
cloisters, for each virtuous monk locked him- 
self securely in his cell, and afterward every 
stone in the floor which her sacrilegious feet 
had touched was carefully replaced by a new 
one fresh from the mountain top. Times are 
changed. The house is now a hotel. 


A cLERGyMaAN married a lady with whom he 
received a substantial dowry of $10,000 and a 
fair prospect for more. Soon afterward, while 
occupying the pulpit, he gave out a hymn, 
read four stanzas, and was reading the fifth, 

‘¢ Forever let my grateful heart 
His boundless grace adore,” 
when he hesitated and exclaimed, ‘Ahem ! 
the choir will omit the fifth verse,” and sat 
down. The congregation, attracted by his ap- 
parent confusion, read the remaining lines: 
“ Which givs ten thousand blessings now 
And bids me hope for more.” 

A New Yorx publisher of Bibles recently re- 
ceived an extensiv order from the proprietor 
of one of Chicago’s largest hotels for “fine, 
showy Bibles, with handsome covers.” Sur- 
prised at the order, he asked the hotel man, 
“What do you intend to do with them?” 
“ Place them in the guests’ rooms. You see, I 
hav made arrangements to keep a lot of dele- 
gates to the presidential convention, and I want 
to giv them everything new and novel and 
what they are unaccustomed to.” ‘But would 
you not like to hav the hotel’s name stamped 
onthe cover? It will cost but little, and will 
prevent their being stolen,” said the pub- 
lisher. ‘‘Oh, no,” replied the other. ‘It is 
unnecessary. ‘They are not sufficiently hard 
up to steal Bibles.” 


Tux District commissioners decided on the 
17th that the law regulating licenses places 
mediums in the category of the theatrical and 
other exhibitions. The smallest fee is $20 per 
week, $100 per annum, or $5 per meeting, if 
any fee is charged, 'no matter how small. 
“Under the present construction of the law,” 


‘gaysa correspondent of the National Republican, 


“all moral and scientific lectures, and demon- 
strations of all kinds, even lectures on educa- 
tion, come under the ban. The effect of this 
decision will be to compel mediums to giv 
Washington a wide berth. Ohio alone dis- 
graced herself and lost the last election by the 
Russell law, which is an embargo upon free 
thought, free speech, and scientific investiga- 
tion; but her bigots and courts hav not dared 
to brave public opinion by its enforcement in 
a single case. It remained for the commis- 
sioners of this district, right under the shadow 
of the capitol, dedicated (?) to freedom, to lead 
off in this unjust discrimination upon the most 
flimsy pretext. It cannot be possible that the 
framers of this law ever contemplated such use 


of the law; or that they imagined that the act 
of Congress would be used to obstruct lectures 
on moral or scientific subjects of any kind.” 


Dr. W. J. BEECHER, of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, tells his students than when he be- 
gan reading religious newspapers there were 
plenty of leaders of religious thought who were 
strenuously affirming that, unless the earth and 
skies were fitted up in their present shape in 
the space of 144 hours by the clock, the Bible 
was a lie, and all religion was a fraud. ‘‘To- 
day,” he says, “nearly every one is convinced 
that the process of bringing our system into 
being lasted through long periods of time, and 
that this view is entirely consistent with the 
Bible and with all sacred truths.” Soit comes 
that the Infidels of to-day stand on this partic- 
ular question, about where the “leaders of 
religious thought” stood when the Rev. Dr. 
Beecher began reading religious newspapers. 

Tue loose ideas and practices of the New 
England people in regard to marriage and di- 
vorce, says the New York Sun, are well known. 
At Dover, N. H., the other day, aman and a 
woman appeared before a clergyman and asked 
him to marry them for six months. The would- 
be groom explained that he had already been 
married and divorced, and didn’t wish to take 
any risk this time. The lady, secure of her 
charms, was willing to enter into the limited 
contract. She felt certain that her lover, spite 
of his caution, would ask for a renewal of the 
contract at the end of the six months. The 
clergyman refused to approve the plan, and so 
did a justice of the peace, who, however, kindly 
informed them that “it would be an easy mat- 
ter to get married on this plan at Portland, pro- 
vided they would wait five days.” If this as- 
sertion of this New Hampshire justice can be 
depended on, limited time marriage contracts 
are likely to be very common in the preserves of 
Neal Dow, but six months is too long a period 
for even a limited marriage to last without a 
divorce in the truly moral puritan common- 
wealths. 


Tue boldness of the criminal classes in this 
city has reached such a point that hardened 
felons in the shape of small boys and little girls 
actually sell flowers in Fifth avenue and Broad- 
way on Sunday. A member of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime, shocked by the terri- 
ble spectacle, has formally brought the subject 
to the attention of the police, but the com- 
missioners, evidently because of their fear of 
the fidwer-selling criminals, hav not yet ven- 
tured to arrest them. It is intolerable, con- 
tinues the New York Times, that the loathsome 
and demoralizing spectacle of flowers should 
be openly brought to the attention of respect- 
able men, virtuous women, and innocent chil- 
dren on Sunddy morning. Flowers noto- 
riously hav no respect for Sunday, and shame- 
lessly open their petals and blossom on that 
day precisely as they do on a week-day. To. 
offer these depraved flowers to people on Sun- 
day morning is to turn their thoughts from 
sermons and other appropriate topics and to 
invite them to admire gaudy colors and mere- 
tricious perfumes. Not only is the public thus 
demoralized by the sight of Sunday flowers, 
but men and women are tempted to commit 
the deadly sin of buying violets or roses. It is 
impossible to say how many poor wretches who 
hay died on the gallows began their downward 
career by buying a bunch of violets while on 
their way to church. It may not seem to most 
people to be a really revolting crime to buy 
flowers on Sunday, but if it is followed by rob- 
bery, arson, and murder its iniquity becomes 
evident. The pretense that it is a work of 
charity to buy a flower on Sunday from a rag- 
ged child is unworthy of notice. Crime cannot 
be excused on the ground that it is committed 
from a charitable motiv. The monsters of 
iniquity, however small they may be in point 
of stature, who sell flowers on Sunday deserve 
nothing but the severest punishment. If nec- 
essary,, the military should be called out to 
suppress them, and no matter what it costs, 
Mr. Louis P. Tibbals, of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime, should be enabled to 
walk to church on Sunday without being 
shocked by the sight of godless and demoraliz- 
ing flowers. r 


dlews of the Week. 


THE negro Rugg has been convicted of the 
murder of Anna Maybee, at Brookville, L. I. 


ComMPETITION among telegraph companies 
has brought about a radical reduction in rates. 


Henry Warp Brecuer thinks that the nomi- 
nation of James G. Blaine for president would 
be a national calamity. 


Tue captain of the Salvation Army of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is charged with abducting two 
16-year-old girls of that city. 


Henry Irvine, the English actor, has given 
his farewell performance in America. The 


‘receipts of his tour in this country amounted 


to $405,600. 


A pisparcy from Rome says that five Chris- 
tian missionaries and thirty lay coadjutors 
hav been murdered at Tonquin, Anam, in 
southeastern Asia. 


Two anarchists of Berlin hav confessed that 
dynamite had been placed under the new 
colossal statue of Germania at Niederwald. 
Moisture alone prevented the explosion. 

Tur opposition party in Dr. Newman's 
Madison avenue church, hav put an injunction 
on the parson restraining him from perform- 
ing the functions of a pastor in that edifice. 


Tar Rev. J. R. Allen was called very re- 
cently to the pulpit of a church near Hones- 
dale, Pa. Riding out with his wife and child 
last week, the horse ran away, and Mrs. Allen 
was killed. 


Last Sunday was Bock Beer Day on Staten 
Island, and all the drivers of the brewery 
wagons wore high silk hats and cockades- 
The wagons were trimmed with flags and 
evergreens. 

A BANQUET was given to Henry George on 
Wednesday evening of this week. Among 
those present were R, Heber Newton, Samuel 
P Putnam, Edward W. Chamberlain, and 
Courtlandt Palmer. 


THE excise commissioners of New York hav 
refused licenses to various places of amuse- 
ment of questionable reputation, including 
that of the celebrated Harry Hill, known as 
the wickedest man in New York. 


Lonpon was shaken by a earthquake last 
week. ‘The dynamiters say they were expect- 
ing it, but do not explain how it was brought 
about. A fire in London on Saturday de- 
stroyed a million doltars’ worth of property. 


Crry Farugr Sulers, arrested for being 
drunk and disorderly and committing assault, 
attributed his conduct to the effect of quinine 
which he had taken under the direction of a 
physician for disease of the eye. He was dis- 
charged. 


A s1x-pay walking match began in this city 
last Sunday night, with fourteen contestants, 
including Rowell, the Englishman, and a 
Chippewa Indian. It is propable that the 
Englishman will win and carry off a large 
number of American dollars. 


Gamnswortn Perris, of Lockport, Pa., was 
taken to the Erie almshouse last Saturday, a 
raving maniac on the subject of Spiritualism. 
On the same day the Rev. C. H. Harrison, of 
Belmont, N. Y., went to the Buffalo insane 
asylum shackled and handcuffed, and accom- 
panied by six able-bodied men, that number 
being required to keep him in restraint. The 
doctrin of immediate sanctification crazed him. 
Religious papers making a note of Mr. Pettis's 
aberration will please copy this item entire. 


Tur members of Typographical Union No. 
6, composed of printers, had a parade and a 
monster mass meeting at Cooper Union last 
week to bring into public notice their scheme 
to boycott the New York Tribune, which had 
broken its contract with the union. The 
Boycotter, published by the union, claims that 
the movement is having its effect both on the 
circulation and advertising patronage of the 
Tribune. The laboring man seems to be wak- 
ing up and showing his strength in a manner 
heretofore almost unheard of, 


. 
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A Segthonght Romance. 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cuapren XXVIII 
FAIRY-LAND. 


The wonderful years fly by, throbbing with life, 
grim with death. A continent is alive with arms; camp- 
fires blaze upon a thousand hills; a million soldiers 
march through tangled wilderness and fair fields. 
The days and the nights bear gloom and glory in 
their tumultuous path. Terror keeps company with 
hope. ‘Victory leaps the chasm of defeat, and flings 
the lustrous morning on the midnight of despair. 
Skeleton faces look through iron bars, and patiently 
wait for the rainbow of peace on the rushing clouds 
of war. 

The golden evening rests broad and bright on the 
mighty forests that skirt the shores of the Gulf of 
Pascagoula. Far away they stretch toward the 
north in the vague and intense radiance, while toward 
the south the beautiful waters flash as if the depart- 
ing day had left upon their bosom innumerable jewels. 
The faint effulgence of the night is caught afar, bring- 
ing its gifts also to the welcoming sky and joyous 
earth. . 

Touched by the last shafts of the retreating light, 
a dusty and toil-worn company linger on the edge 
of the majestic forest. Old friends they are, yet 
changed, scarred with battle, and decorated with 
hard-earned honors. The stars of a brigadier-gen- 
eral shine on the shoulders of our Shaksperean devo- 
tee, Billy Stubbs, and he bears them with true sol- 
dierly frankness and dignity. Sergeant Jones is now 
colonel, and Cupples is captain, and the good Dr. 
Dobson is in the flesh still. It would be indeed no 
easy thing for him to shuffle off his mortal coil. 

“We must camp here to-night,” said Stubbs. “I 
don’t know where we are, but we must make the best 
of it.” 

“T never was lost so quick in my life,” said Cup- 
ples. ‘These woods all look the same, and the 


“T guess we are not lost,” said the colonel. “A 
day’s march will bring us to our brigade again.” 

“I believe that last turn is what did ‘it,” said the 
doctor. “It was difficult to choose, however, for one 
way looked as bad as the other.” 

“ Who knows what we may discover by this little 
episode,” cried Stubbs. “There’s a divinity that 
shapes our ends.” 

“Shapes our ends rough, as somebody says,” cried 
the doctor, “hew them how we may.” 

+ Tt seems that we can’t trust divinity, so we must 
trust in ourselvs. Fortunately we have plenty of 
grub and can do it.” 

“We can smile at fate with a full stomach,” pro- 
claimed the doctor. 

While Cupples prepared the dainty meal of hard- 


tack and coffee, and a slice or two of pork, the others |y 


made ready the night’s encampment with extempo- 
rized dwellings of brush-wood, made fragrant with 
the beautiful magnolia blossoms that flashed like 
stars in the radiant blackness of the forest. . 

“ Drink to a happy to-morrow,” cried Cupples, a 
they gathered about the plenteously-furnished table 
underneath the wide-spreading trees. “This is the 
best coffee I ever made, and I know it will bring a 
spell of delight.” 

It was a gorgeous palace indeed in which they ate, 
with glad abandon to the witching influence of their 
wild surroundings. Tossed about like waves of the 
sea, these brave spirits ever reflected the brightness 
of the passing moment. In an unknown country, 
with danger upon every side, they had not the slight- 
est fear. 

In the effulgent evening, strewn with stars, rich 
with perfumes, filled with the harmonies of the sea 
that sounded along the white beach, Cupples and 
Col. Jones strolled among the woods, while Stubbs 
smoked the fragrant weed, and Dr. Dobson placidly 
meditated on the mutations of life in the midst of 
two hundred and fifty pounds of solid human fiesh. 

“ Here we are to-day, and where we shall be to- 
morrow nobody knows,” said the colonel. “ Weve 
been mightily knocked about for the last two years.” 

“Hardly had time to think,” said Cupples. “I’ve 
always wanted to pursue our wanderings after Bes- 
sie, but there's been no chance, and here we are al- 
most tumbled into the Gulf of Mexico.” 

“No news of Bessie yet?” 

“Not a particle. Yet I believe she is safe. 
news is good news, they say.” 

“We'll take it so. The world is big and folks are 
easily lost, especially when the world is upside down, 
as it is now.” 

“Tf Amy had not found Bessie she would hav re- 
turned. No doubt they have some out-of-the-way 
hiding-place from all this hurly-burly.” 

“ Keep a good heart yet. There’ll be a lull some 
time, and we'll take another turn at the game.” 

“Jt don’t look much like a lull now. Things are 


No 
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in a mighty mess, and grow worse. I don’t see head 
nor tail to it.” 
“There is, though. Grant’ll work it out. He's 
got a plan, and some day there'll be a shake down.” 
“ May I be there to see,” said Cupples. “Tve got 
through expecting anything. Dear me, I think Pd 


like to stay here a week or two, it’s so handsome.- 


It’s like a garden of flowers, almost as if somebody 
lived here.” 

It was indeed a wonderful and beautiful spot to 
which they had roamed. The ground was covered 
with flowers of a thousand varying hues. Overhead 
there was a majestic arch, almost as perfect as if flung 
forth by the hand of human genius. The magnolia 


blossoms danced like waves in the star-lighted cham- | 


bers that opened on every side from the illuminated 
aisles of the forest. 

“I wonder if somebody don’t live here—fairies at 
least,” said Cupples. “It’s a good place for home.” 

They both started, as a clear, bright note seemed 
all at once to strike the air and then burst into full 
melody. It was a marvelous song that for a time 
possessed the charmed atmosphere. 
it come? Was it some wondrous movking-bird 
that had caught the accents of the human voice and 
was thus pouring it forth? 

Wonderfully sweet it sounded on, rippling like a 
brook, dashing like sun-lighted waves of the sea, 
soaring like a bird, dropping like the soft petal of 
a flower. Now it seemed to tremble far away, and 
then it rapidly burst again with a shower of notes 
that seemed to fall all about the astonished listeners. 

“Tm dazed,” cried Cupples, when the enrapturing 
sounds suddenly ceased. “I’m sure that’s Bessie’s 
voice, or it is her spirit haunting this forest. I will 
sing an old lullaby and see if I can call her to my 
sight.” 

So Cupples answered to the regal voice with some 
snatches of baby melodies, given, however, with such 
effect that nobody could mistake from whence they 
came. If anyone had heard that sound in Patago- 
nia they would hav sworn that it was Cupples’s 
voice if they had ever by chance listened to that 
gentleman’s remarkable vocalization. If Bessie was 
anywhere about to hear even one of his notes she 
would unhesitatingly appear, knowing that Cupples 
must be on hand. And Bessie did come dancing 
forth like a wonderful fairy indeed. She seemed 
to flash all at once from the darkness and tumbled 
into the arms of Cupples. 

“ Do you live in the sea?” said Cupples. 
a mermaid?” 

“Tm flesh and blood still,” said Bessie. 
me—solid enough, am I not?” 

“ I should say so,” said Cupples. “ You’ve. grown 
a foot taller since I’ve seen you, I believe.” 

“Why shouldn’t I? I’ve had time enough. It’s 
lucky you sung that song. Otherwise I should have 
vanished into my cave. We don't admit strangers 
here.” 
“We? Who's we?” 
“My mother, of course. 
ou.” : 
“You didn’t stay long with Bolton ?” 

“Indeed not. I knew mother would come. I 


“Are you 
“Feel of 


She took me when I left 


, watched for her, and one night like birds we flew 


away. There’s no law here, and so we made it our 
home.” g 

“How wise you are! Tve a notion to take to the 
woods myself. I believe they are better than folks— 
they mind their own business.” 

“ How funny it is!” cried Bessie. 
your way down ?” 

“We've fought every which way up and down and 
across lots, and now we are lost.” 

“What a war it must be! I’m glad we know noth- 
ing about it. You are the first soldier that ever 
passed this way. Have you a passport?- If so you 
can come into my parlor.” 

“Yes,” said Cupples, as he gave her a sounding 
kiss; “I guess that'll take me in without knocking.” 

Bessie dashed ahead and they followed. How 
beautiful she looked !—alert, graceful, fresh as nature 
herself, a very child of the woods, in perfect harmony 
with the magnificent scenery by which she was sur- 
rounded, as if she had bloomed from its very heart. 

She led the way to what might be a natural bower, 
yet evidently arranged also by cunning hands. So 
deftly was it twined with the overhanging branches 
that one might almost pass it unnoticed.” 

“Walk in,” said Bessie, as she flung a profusion 
of roses aside and revealed the entrance. “I will 
light a candle and then you can see.” 

Her candle was a pine-knat, which flung rich masses 
of light about the room into which they entered. 
Bessie held it above her head and her dark eyes 
danced gloriously in its beams. Her hair, unloosed 
and free as the wind, floated back and offset the deli- 
cate and strong lines of her handsome face, that 
seemed flooded with smiles, as she noted the amaze- 
ment of the two men. 

“ Make yourself at home,” she said, “the whole 
floor is at your service. I will call mamma.” 

In answer to her summons Amy instantly appeared 
and impetuously greeted the new comers. 


“ Did you fight 


Whence did |’ 


“J thought nobody could ever find us out here,” 
she cried. 

“They could not,” answered Cupples. “They 
must tumble to it, as we did. This is your home, 
then ?” , 

“Yes; could I do better?” 

“Not as things are now. It’s a fairy-land indeed. 
Nothing can disturb you, no matter how much the 
fight goes on.” 

“That is what I desire. escape from the world, it 
seems so full of injustice.” 

“We'll right it some how,” said the sergeant 
(colonel I would say with due reverence to his straps), 
“and then you'll come back again.” 

“ Perhaps not. I am in love with this spot.. I have 
spent many happy hours here.” 

“T would like to camp here myself,” said Cupples. 
“But we are always on the move and can only take a 
night’s rest.” 

“Make the most of it while you can,” said Amy, 
“and then you shall have our best farewell.” 

“ But tell us all about it,” said Cupples. “ What a 

story it must be!” 
“You can guess,” said Amy, “I followed Bolton 
night and day. He could not escape me.. I enlisted 
as a confederate soldier; that gave me a chance, and 
I ran off with Bessie. I would not go North. I was 
indignant that a great nation should act so cruelly, 
although it might be for peace. JI determined to đe- 
pend on myself; to seek the woods, make my own 
home, and be my own defense. Even though I was 
a woman I felt that I could win my way; that nature 
was my friend and would reward me if I did my work. 
Here I am happy in these beautiful woods and the 
maker of my own fortune.” 

“ Bravo,” said Cupples. “ Who shall talk of the 
superior sex after this. What man has done woman 
can do, and that’s the end on’t.” 

“This is my parlor,” said Amy, “do you not like 
it?” 

She led the way to the inner appartment. It was. 
indeed wonderfully adorned. Shells gleamed with 
glittering colors around the walls. There were 
flowers of every description hung with gorgeous pro- 
fusion. The floor was carpeted with the finest of 
pine needles and was as luxuriant as a Turkish rug. 
There were tables and chairs made out of the grace- 
ful boughs of trees. There was a cosy fire-place that 
seemed set in marble, so delicately had the huge sea- 
shells been set about it. Soon a flame was dancing 


{at its heart, kindled by the deft hand of Bessie, and 


the warm sweet radiance flowed and melted amid the 
brilliant hues that the rarest of jewels could not sur- 
pass. There was a harp in one corner made by 
Amy’s own hands, for she was touched with the 
genius of music and could create its choicest instru- 
mentality and evoke its tenderest and most magnif- 
icent strains. Everywhere in that little room could 
be seen the wonder and glory of woman’s genius. 
Out of the bosom of nature her art had made a 
paradise. 

“I must whistle,” cried Cupple, “I want the gen- 
eral to'see this, and the doctor.” 

Cupples did whistle, and it was almost as if a mus- 
ket had gone off. 

General Stubbs and the doctor now made their 
appearance and joined with fresh hilarity in the 
dramatic surprise. 

“ There are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in our philosophy,” cried Stubbs. “I 
shall begin to believe in miracles.” 

“T always believed in miracles,” said the doctor. 
“We can do marvels if we only understand nature. 
Nothing is more wonderful than what is. The life 
of to-day is the greatest life possible.” 

“That’s good philosophy,” answered Stubbs. That’s 
Shakspere all over. Does he not say: 

Yet nature is made better by no mean 

But nature makes that mean; so over that art 
Which you say adds to nature is an art 

That nature makes. 


‘“«Shakspere is right, and so touches the source of 
all poetry and religion. God, if there is one, is al- 
mighty only by being perfectly natural, and we are 
gods if we are on the right side of nature. Reality 
is our best friend.” . 

“I guess you are right,” said Cupples, “but I 
don’t understand it all.” ; 

* Let them reason,” cried Colonel Jones. “Well 
take it as it is, and be the wiser for it, I reckon.” 

“That’s so,” cried the doctor. “The bother with 
folks to-day is that they want to know the cause of 
everything. They can’t be simply happy. They 
want to know the reason why, and that spoils it. 
The moment one becomes conscious of his good 
health, you may be sure he will be sick. Knowledge 
is the first sympton of disease. When will people 
learn that ignoranceris bliss? All this craze after in- 
formation is nonsense. It kills life. People know 
too much nowadays, and hence their stupidity. We 
should strive to know less, and so be more alive.” 

“I confess my ignorance,” said Amy, “but I am 
not satisfied with it; I desire knowledge but not 
books. I have none here, but I study the trees, and 
the flowers, and sea, and sky, and each day some Dew 
glimpse appears.” 
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“Ah! how happy the world will be when all study 


like that,” said the doctor; “ when books are thrown- 


aside, and the very mud beneath our feet takes their 
place. The culture of to-day is mere machine polish. 
It’s nothing but a grinding. It’s nota producing. 
There isn’t one man ont of a million who if put alone 
on an island wouldn’t starve to death, he knows na- 
ture so poorly. There isn’t one of our scholars who 
can read the bark of a tree, or the surface of a rock. 
Hence their Greek and Latin is folly.” 

“Deep waters, doctor, "said Stubbs. “Let gray- 
haired philosophy retire, and let music come dancing 
to the front. I want that harp to vibrate. He that 
hath no music in his soul is fit for treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils.” x 

Amy took the harp, strung by her own hand, and 
filled the little room with delicate and ravishing 
notes. She had a remarkable skill, and the tender 
vibrations voiced the innermost genius of her being. 
She seemed: to hold the air captive, and to make its 
subtile palpitations the minister of her expressive 
soul, Marvelous she shone in her beauty and 
strength, the ideal woman of the future. In her was 
the oak-like grandeur mingled with the grace of the 
flowing vine. There was not a particle of coarseness 
or hardness in her mobile and flashing face. Yet 
she had fought with destiny with the might of a 
man. She had carved from the rock of fate her own 
splendid fortune. She had defied a thousand diff- 
culties, and had made her way to an assured and in- 
dependent place. Yet no gentleness was lost, no 
touch of womanly glory. The queen who had been 
nursed in ease, who had been protected from the ills 
of life by some manly arm, and had seen nothing but 
the pomp of waiting ministers, could not have poured 
forth strains more soft, and sweet, and thrilling to 
the finest sense; while, sweeping over all with majesty 
and intensity, was a power born only of struggle, 
and with which the pampered slave of man’s caprice 
can never hope to be dowered. 

Afierwards Bessie joined her voice with her moth- 
er’s and they sang many a wild, sweet melody, like a 
stream bursting out of the very soil and sounding 
with the noise of the trees and the deep chanting of 
the sea. The hours flew by, and ere they were aware 
the solemn midnight was upon the delighted com- 
pany as if by some spell of enchantment. 

* We must have a little sleep,” said Stubbs, “so 
good-night. We shall bid a merry farewell in the 
morning, for we have a perilous and long journey, 
and cannot delay. When victory comes, with new 
hopes and new opportunities, I shall bid you welcome 
to our civilization, which, alas, is not quite so beau- 
tiful as this savage freedom, which I enjoy with all 
my heart.” 

So they sank to sleep, Amy and Bessie in the 
lovely secrecy of their embowered home, and the 
soldiers beneath the broad sky, with no pillow but a 
stone, and their bed the leaf-strewn bosom of the 
earth, and their roof the spreading branches of the 
mighty trees, gemmed amid their myriad changes 
with the deep azure of the boundless sky, and now 
and then with a star, shining like a fresh polished 
jewel just dropped upon the dancing canopy. 

The morning came—beautiful Aurora with stream- 
ing garments, splendid with dews, glittering over the 
waters, dropping diamonds by the million on the ea- 
ger waves. She comes, blessed goddess, eternally 
born from nature’s breast, flying with jeweled feet 
over sea and land, bringer of joy, dispeller of dark- 
ness, awakener out of sleep, courage-breathing, glo- 
rious divinity. Her armies are the armies of peace 
and delight. See them rushing, surging, leaping 
with fiery banners from mountain to mountain, dash- 
ing over the forests and conquering ‘its darkest re- 
cesses, gleaming in the cataracts, sweeping down the 
rivers, crowding over the fields and meadows, flaunt- 
ing their flags in every home, rivaling the crimson 
splendor of the firelight on the hearth. Our gallant 
little company of men awoke and responded to the 
first onset of the brilliant day. 

“ A hasty good-bye and then we must dash on,” 
said the general. Amy and Bessie were awake too. 
Swift farewells were said. Sweet hopes grew and 
blossomed for the future. The grief of parting was 
crowned with the light of happy to-morrows. 

Away they went, while the two fair women were 
watching them with brimming eyes and eager hearts 
until in the dim distance their blue and gold apparel 
and gleaming arms were lost in the pathless wilder- 
ness, 

“We must press right on to the north. We must 
turn neither to right nor left. That’s our only safety.” 

Forward through the tangled brush, straight over 
the rushing rivers and black and dangerous swamps, 
forward they thundered steadily and swift. Soon 
they reached a road which had evidently just been 
traversed by a great army. : 

“We've struck a lead,” cried Stubbs. “Let’s go 

In an hour or two we shall be within the lines.” 
They put spurs to their horses and the noble ani- 
imals themselvs seemed to feel that they must do 
their best, and with wonderful speed they galloped 
onward. 

They turn down the road into a broad grove, and 
Without warning are in the midst of a rebel encamp- 


it. 
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ment. They were immediately surrounded. It was 
no use to resist. They were compelled to surrender 
without striking a blow. 
“This will land us in Andersonville; no more 
fighting for us,” said Stubbs. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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To Our REapERS anp Booxsuyers: Jf you ex- 
perience any difficulty in obtaining Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER or any of our own or other Freethought 
works through any dealer, we shall feel greatly obliged 
uf you will order direct from this office. We are 


fearful that many dealers do not take the pains they 


should to supply Liberal works—sometimes, even, 
wrongly reporting them out of print—thereby depriv- 
ing the inquiring public of heterodox books, and pre- 
venting us from making needed sales. 
eo 
Gladstone and the English Government. 


To tae Enrror or Tue Trurs Seexer, Sir: Your 
correspondent, Robert Nelson, seems terribly worked 
up over some words of Seward Mitchell regarding 
Carey and O'Donnell. 

I shall not take time to notice more than one or 
two of his positions. Speaking of Mr. Gladstone he 
says, “ Hundreds of orphan children will miss and a 
whole nation mourn the grand old man when his life 
goes out.” I suppose that Mr. Nelson means the or- 
phans of English soldiers slain in the wars of the 
Transvaal, Zululand, Afghanistan, Cyprus, Egypt, and 
the Soudan—wars cowardly, causeless, and cruel, 
waged by England against. weak tribes and states 
during Gladstone’s administration. These are the. 
glories of Gladstone, English premier. No, there is 
one more laurel in his crown. He never hashad the 
manliness to stand by Charles Bradlaugh in his battle 
for the rights of constituencies, but has held aloof 
and permitted that man of the people to be betrayed 
and trampled in the house of his friends. 

Next Mr. Nelson confounds the English people 
with the English government. Nothing could be 
more unjust to the former. The people hav forced 
the government into some semblance of decency on 
more than one occasion, but whenever the vigilance 
of the people has been relaxed, then a dissolute and 
tyrannical court, a greedy and corrupt state church, 
and a venal nobility hav robbed the nation and 
usurped the rights of the citizens, while they blinded 
the eyes of their victims with the glare and glory of 
foreign conquest—conquest over weak and poverty- 
stricken nations. 

Talk of England in India! “Ten times better off 
than under her nativ princes!” Let Mr. Nelson read 
the exposures of England’s rule in India as made in 
English Freethought papers and magazines, and then 
see if he can make such reckless assertions as the 
above. The Liberal progressiv men and women of 
England will almost if not quite unanimously bear 
testimony directly opposit to that given by Mr. Nel- 
son, If Mr. Nelson would know what England has 
done for India in the years that are gone, let him 
study the history of the administration of Warren 
Hastings. If he would know what that rule is to-day 
let him read something other than the blood and 
glory “Jingo” newspaper press of his nativ Jand. 

Mr. Nelson tells us that England has done much 
for Canada. The truth is, Canada has done much for 
England and for herself. The people of Canada hav 
leveled her forests, tilled her soil, built her cities, and 
all that the English government has done is to ab- 
sorb a certain portion of their earnings to spend in 
wars of cowardly conquest; upon the princelings of 
the house of Brunswick, pampered pets of the civil 
and military lists, and hereditary pensioners. And 
in all this the English government has done what all 
governments do, no more, no less. 

Next to the spirit of religion, the spirit of patriot- 
ism has cursed the people of this earth more than 
aught else. Under its malign influence the working- 
men of the world hav cut each other’s throats at the 
behest of kings and parliaments and congresses. 
Mr. Nelson is but one example of the evil work it 
does. With him it is England against the world; no 
matter what the crimes of her rulers. 

Just so it is with the average Frenchman, the av- 
erage German, the average American. It blinds its 
devotees to the crimes committed by their country- 
men. Let us fcrget our national animosities and 
and battle for the right. E. C. WALKER. 


ee e 
A Protectionist’s Views. 


To rae Eprror or Tue Trura Szeexer, Sir: There 
are many subjects discussed in your paper which in- 
terest me exceedingly, but none more so than your 
recent “free trade vs. protection” editorial. I was 
shocked that the noble Trura Szexer should take 
such a stand, and delighted to read Farmer Stebbins’s 
reply. He nobly holds up his end, the agricultural 
interests, but there are a few things (as a Knight of 
Labor and workingman) that I think can be shown 
in favor of a protectiv policy, that bear directly on 
the interests of those who labor for aliving. It must 
be admitted by those who will admit anything when 


it is proved logically, that free trade never built up 
our manufacturing industries, neither will it sustain 
them when protection is withdrawn from them. 
Corner a free trader on his favorit topic, and giv him 
rope enough, and you can generally convict him out 
of his own mouth. Robert Ingersoll’s facts on the 
cheapening of iron per ton in consequence of the 
protection accorded it are applicable to a great many 
other things; but he is wrong when he says that “the 
free traders hav all the arguments and protectionists 
all the facts.” They hav no one argument but a bet- 
ter one may be found for protection. Workingmen 
are told that they should oppose the policy of pro- 
tection because they do not get as large ashare of the 
benefits of protection as their employers. Admitting 
that to be so, shonld the working classes giv even the 
small benefits up they now receive until free traders 
can show us whereby we may receive equal benefits 
from their policy? For the sake of crushing our em- 
ployers shall we crush ourselvs also? Sameon to 
kill his enemies had to kill himself. Hav working- 
men got to do the same suicidal act? No, we hav a 
better way, as outlined in our Congressman Foran’s 
bill in regard to foreign labor. 

There is too much stress given both in protection 
and free trade papers, on tables of wages, giving the 
amount paid in foreign countries and America to 
workingmen. If it was conclusivly shown to me that 
an Englishman gets $15 where I get $12, still I should 
want to know where my $12 was coming from before 
I admitted the beauties of free trade. Free traders 
admit that many trades will be ruined, and wages 
decreased in all trades, but offset these slight afflic- 
tions by pointing to the greatly decreased price of 
living. But that they cannot prove to a certainty. 
There are two things to be taken into consideration: 
first, improved machinery that some branches of 
American industry hav, and great competition, hav 
reduced the price of many articles useful to the 
workingman to figures below what they sell for in 
foreign countries; under free trade that is one ad- 
vantage we should lose; second, how do we know 
that the prices now prevailing in England will stay 
so? Increased demand for an article increases its 
price—for instance, take that pocket-knife that sells 
in England for thirty-five cents; with a market in- 
creased by fifty millions, would England still be good 
enough to sell it at the same price, or would the 
largely increased demand for them stimulate English 
workingmen to ask increased prices for making them, 
consequently making English manufacturers raise 
the price on them to pay the increased price of man- 
ufacturing them. All things sell cheaply in England 
to-day because they hav an over-production on a 
small market, but with the markets of the United 
States thrown open to them the prices of their arti- 
cles could not, under the laws of trade, to say nothing 
of the selfishness of the English manufacturer when 
he found he had destroyed the American manufac- 
turer. remain the same. It would be a sorry day for 
the American workingman if he found, after fighting 
for free trade and getting it, that the prices of Eng- 
lish goods bounded rightup. Again, supposing that 
this country became almost wholly an agricultural 
country, who would do the carrying—who but Eng- 
land, that country which subsidizes its ships and 
shipping interests by taking an enormous amount of 
money from its own taxpayers, but is too conscien- 
tious a free trader to call subsidizing protection?—but 
subsidizing is nothing else but indirect protection. 

While believing that the policy of protection is in- 
sisted upon for a natural selfish reason by the manu- 
facturer, with no thought as to whether it benefits 
or hurts the men whom he employed, yet we believe 
there is an incidental gain to the working class, inas- 
much as it at least givs them some kinds of work 
which they would not hav if certain kinds of indus- 
try were destroyed, yet the protectiv gain is not as 
much as it would be if the thing he sells was pro- 
tected, namely, his labor. Add a wise provision to 
our tariff laws, protecting labor against unwholesome 
competition, and we will hav a perfect system. Re- 
peal our present tariff laws, and we will hav the 
greatest panic America has ever seen. History will 
but repeat itself. Workingmen, read up; see what 
protection and free trade hav done for our interests 
in the past to judge what they will do in the future. 
Don’t accept the mere theories of free trade against 
the practical benefits of protection. Who is the 
greatest agitator for free trade? England. Why? 
For our benefit? No; if you were a merchant in a 
certain town, and you had a rival in business who 
urged upon you the beauties of a change of policy, 
would you not look with just suspicion upon his mo- 
tivs? Then why not look at England’s motiv in the 
same way? If, as the free traders assert, there will 
be no change in America, except for the better, then 
indeed is England the most unselfish nation in the 
world; but I fear she is not, and that she is but 
using misguided American free traders as cat’s- 
paws to poke her chestnuts out of the fire. See- 
ing awhile ago a communication from a Knight of 
Labor in your paper, I will sign myself, to let him 
know that he is not the only Liberal Knight of La- 
bor, Kwyieur or Laror No. 2. 

Cleveland, March 17, 1884, 
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Was Mesmer Correct? Does Mind Influence 
Mind? 


“Why, yes—certainly!” I hear a thousand voices 
exclaim. And I myself believe those thousand and 
more voices are right. I think their “yes” certainly 
is the correct, truthful response. And yet, from a re- 
cent well-written article in the neat little Spiritual 
paper published at Atlanta, Ga., called Light for 
Thinkers, it would seem that that great old wheel- 
horse in thought and work, Dr. LaRoy Sunder- 
land, of Quincy, Mass., does not believe a word of it; 
for he says he believes all the physical influence of 
mediums, and those who hav the power in religious 
revivals, is self-induced—that it is simply the revolv- 
ing of the idea of what has been promulgated in 
the minds of the individuals so convulsed. And fur- 
ther, that looking upon a portrait, of Mesmer that 
hung upon a wall before him, as he wrote, he pro- 
claimed that he did not believe a word of his doc- 
trins. And then he proceeds to relate that under 
the influence of the first sermon he preached, away 
back in the year 1824, I think it was (he having been 


a Methodist revival preacher twenty years of his long |] 


life), nearly, or quite, the whole congregation became 
prostrate. How queer this sage’s reasoning appears 
to me as I look upon a large fine photograph of him 
now lying before me, which shows him to be the par- 
excellence magnatizer by reason of & very uncommon 
depth of subtle magnetism that lurks in his life, 
power, or mind. Then, I say, with this view his talk 
seems to me analogous to that of a bashful miss, who, 
being a natural, practical, and even far-famed mu- 
sician, sits back when asked to perform, with the plea, 
“T can’t.” Or like Daniel Webster, a model of men- 
tal greatness with the phrenologists, who himself 
entertained a bitter prejudice against the very, and 


only one, system which can accurately rate him and|: 


other men according to their mentality. But what 
of it, anyway? Well, what we want is to get men to 
reason right, and to arrive at correct conclusions. 
And that brings me clear back to the query of my 
caption, viz., “Does Mind Influence Mind?” Ianswer, 
yes. In the first place, I agree with Mr. Putnam 
that the essence or seed of mind, and I say spirit, 
too, lies subtly in matter—in nature; and that evo- 
lution develops the mind and spirit from matter, and 
yet it is matter refined and perfected to its climax. 
Taking Prof. Denton’s truism of the soul of things, 
we hav the first stepping-stone to the influence of 
mind upon mind. He says old wall paper, the walls 
of prisons, or the physical surroundings of beautiful 
and harmonious denizens will, in years after, impress 
one (or sensitivs) with the nature of what has been. 

Then again comes the doctrin that “events cast 
their shadows before.” Some individuals will dream 
at night of an almost forgotten personage, when lo! 
in the next day he or she receives a letter from that 
identical person. Why? The fact is, that letter, 
charged with the magnetism of the writer whose 
mind has been centered upon the one he has ad- 
dressed, influenced his mind before the letter came. 
Many a one can tell by their own feelings if there is 
a letter in post for them. I say can tell; I mean that 
they feel a positiv impression before certain visible 
knowledge, that there is, or is not, a letter, ete. 

Again the old adage, “The devil is always on 
hand when you are thinking about him.” The fact 
is he is on the way to your house, he is thinking about 
you, because bent right on the way to you, and thus 
influences your thoughts with his mind, and you 
commence talking about him. And lo and behold! 
he rings at the door, he is ushered in, and all laugh, 
and with raised hands exclaim in acclaim, “The 
devil is always near when one is talking about him.” 
Again, let one of powerful mind go to a table, or into 
a room where all is life and chat, and if in a grave 
mood, although this man of4powerful mind is silent, 
but thoughtful, soon the tone of conversation be- 
comes lowered, and finally all are nearly or quite si- 
lent. Or why does one orator hav more influence 
upon an assembly of people than another? Is it 
ideas he givs them which, revolved in their own 
minds, self induce? No, sir! not so, for the man of 
the least power may be the better speaker of the two, 
and present more ideas, yet it is the man of profound 
thought that moves the multitude, or the most posi- 
tiv and penetrating minds that influence communities 
and friends, and not always the most learned. Alet- 
ter written in deep feeling will impress its reader, 
possibly to tears. One written carelessly has but 
little influence with the reader, etc. Do we not all 
miss Mr. Bennett’s influence in Tae Trurs Sezer? 
That homely “Old Abe” like commoner influence is 
dwindling away and the paper is becoming more 
classical. 

But to return. Dr. Sunderland goes on to tell of 
a lady who became tranced by the “ Holy Ghost” 
under certain preaching at a revival meeting, and 
that years afterwards he met with the lady and she 
threw herself into a like trance; that she had become 
self-induced so she could do the self-same thing with- 
out the aid of another. Does ‘he doctor realize that 
possibly his own mind or presence might hav been 
the cause upon that occasion, or that possibly after 
the start she had got at the protracted meeting, the 
spirits might hay taken control? These conditions 


pupils in such asylum schools as share in the appor- 


t 
tion of the local ‘school authorities, using text-books, 
or oral instruction, or combining both methods, as, 
in their judgment, may seem best adapted to the 
different departments. . 

Care should be exercised. in the choice of text- 
books, to select those in which the subject is intelli- 
gently, temperately, and wisely treated.— Exchange. 


of scenery indicate clairvoyance, and many of your 
readers will recollect the recitals of Andrew Jackson 
Davis, the Poughkeepsie clairvoyant, how after a 
time he became independent of his magnetizers, and 
saw the spirit-world, and from his scenes in the 
beautiful summer-land learned the lessons now 
taught in our Spiritual lyceums, that we may com- 
mence to do on earth as is done in the heavens. 
Ortonville, Mich. Da. T. S. Anprews. 


“It is Greatly to a Man’s Interest in This 
- World to Join the Church.” 


Such was the expression which came from the lips 
of a Methodist divine of a city in Kansas not long 
ago. Such is the real sentiment of not only Chris- 
tian ministers, but of Christian churches. What is 
the meaning, the significance of such a sentiment? 
Evidently this, that the man or woman who, disbe- 
lieving in the Christian religion, dares express his 
honest thoughts must expect defamation of character, 
decline of business, social ostracism, discharge from 
his situation as a laborer, and sometimes a disrup- 
tion of his home. : 

There is not a town in this great country, and a 
country which, as such, recognizes no religion as its 
guide, where there are any outspoken Infidels, but 
that, at some time or other, those Infidels hav suf- 
fered in every form that the church could devise. 

It is the boast of the Christian church—Protestant 
and Catholic alike—that whereas other religions hav 
utilized the sword, and used other forms of persecu- 
tion, the Christian religion bases itself on moral sua- 
sion only—that it always has appealed to man’s 
higher nature, and left the results of unbelief to God 
alone. To make such a statement in the face of the 
fact that from the earliest days of authentic history 
of the Christian church force of some kind (not moral) 
has been the principal means of the establishment 
Tobacco being a narcotic it will be the duty of and maintenance of Christianity, proves either igno- 
teachers to call attention to its effects upon the hu-| Trance or falsity in its author. To say that Christianity 
man system. It is. possible that we are making a always has been, and is to-day, willing and able to go 
strong advance upon another useless, filthy, sensu- armed with its historic and moral evidences as the 
ous, and injurious habit. means of vanquishing its foes is an absolute untruth. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction Hon. | The church never has been either willing or able to 
Wn. B. Ruggles, has issued the following circular in defend itself against its opponents by mere argument 
relation to the law referred to, to the boards of edu-| 0r logical demonstration. Every reader of history 
cation throughout the state. ee that the arguments of Porphyry were A 

- i . _. |not by reason or by an appeal to historic facts, but 

An s study of physiology and hygiene in by fire—by burning his works. The increase of civil, 
The people of the state of New York, represented in Senate | €CClesiastical, and political power in the church gave 
and Assembly, do enact as follows: another method of answering its opponents. They 

Pectin I Pein or Pe med by. he propre local | not only burnt the books, but their authors as well. 

authorities struc A. upilsg = o; ` 
ported by public money, or ander state control, in physiology For Syor fifteen hundred years persecution, tyranny, 
and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of alcoholic and ignorance were the great corner-stones of the 
drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system, Christian religion. Millions hav been cruelly put to 

Section 2. No certificate shall be granted to any person to| death by the many denominations of Christianity for 
teach in the public schools of the state of New York after the | disbelief of its doctrins. “But the case is altered 
first day of January, 1885, who has not passed a satisfactory veer : “ + 4s Pat 
examination in physiology and hygiene, with special reference | 20W> it is said. No Christian church thinks of 
to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics | persecuting men for their unbelief, or rather for dis- 
upon the human system. proving its claims.” Facts testify to the contrary in 

No particular day being named in the act on {every town or city where Christians and. Infidels liv. 
which it shall take effect, under the Revised Statutes, | No Infidel dares declare his belief without suffering 
part 1, chapter vii, title 4, section 12, it becomes a law | financially and socially. The cessation of the use of 
on the twentieth day after its passage, namely, | the fagot, the rack, the stake, and the gibbet is no 
March 30, 1884. proof that the disposiiion of the church has one whit 

The language of the act is very broad, and its pro-| changed. There are doubtless many Christians who 
visions apply to all district schools, union free| are too good, too humane to injure an unbeliever. 
schools, public schools, organized under special | But it is also true that many Christians, both of the 
statutes in cities and villages, normal schools, In- | clergy and laity, would rejoice to extinguish Infidelity 
dian reservation schools, and separate neighboring | by brute force alone. Every man that ever held an 
schools. : official position in the church (and I hav, and know 

whereot I speak) knows that his temporal success has 
been interfered with by Christian people. Let aman 


It applies to all pulpits in the above-named 
schools, to state pupils in all institutions for the in- 

locate in a nominally Christian town, and set himself 
up in business; let him be honest in all his dealings 


struction of the deaf and dumb, and blind, and to 
with men, and, being an Infidel who has courage 


enough to tell others his thoughts, he will shortly find 
that in spite of his honesty and general good con- 
duct, his business declines, and he must Join some 
church or else move to another community. In nearly 
every town where I lecture I receive this from the 
most reputable citizens. The following is the mode 
of procedure in a general way: The sanctified priest 
makes it his especial business and duty to inform the 


within a reasonable time after the law of 1884 takes| Christian sheep that such a man (meaning the Infidel) 
effect, to adopt text-books in which physiology and|is very reckless and dishonorable in his character, 
hygiene are treated, “ with special reference to the| that he is an enemy of‘common morality, that he is 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics| the embodiment of all that is low and sensual; in 
upon the human system,” if such text-books hav not| fact, that he is an Infidel. The last is of all things 
already been adopted. the most abominable to a good, orthodox Christian. 

In other school districts, it will be the duty of the| They are then counseled to not help him in business 
districts, at the first annual school meeting after the| by either buying or selling to him. Athe be a laborer, 
passage of the act, to adopt such text-books, and in| every effort is made to hav him discharged. If his 
the mean time, and until they shall hav been legally | wife be a stanch Christian she is informed that to liv 
adopted by the district meetings, it will be the duty| with such a man is the most grievous sin in the sight 
of the trustees, within a reasonable time after the| of God; that she is liable to lose her own soul, and 
passage of the act, to select such text-books and|those of her children as well. The result is that 
cause them to be used in the schools within their 
respectiv districts. i 


The Right Way to Advance Temperance. 


A law has gone into effect in this state which de- 
clares “provision shall be made by the proper local 
school autkorities for instructing all pupils in all 
schools supported by public money, or under state 
control, in physiology and hygiene with special refer- 
ence to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, 
and narcotics upon the human system.” It also pro- 
vides that “no certificate shall be granted to any 
person to teach in the public schools of the state of 
New York after the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-five, who has not passed a satis- 
factory examination in physiology and hygiene, with 
special reference to the effect of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system.” 

This is a strong blow at intemperance. Most 
drunkards become so thoughtlessly; they drift down- 
ward, day by day, without detecting their danger. 
Now, it becomes the legal duty of all our public 
schools to point out the moral, mental, and physical 
decay which must inevitably follow the indulgence 
in alcholic drinks, stimulants, or narcotics. If the 
next generation destroys itself it will do so with full 
knowledge. The state has erected a light-house on 
the rocks, and no one need stand there in ignorance 
of the danger. 


tionment of the public school money. 

This act does not conflict with the act of 1877 to 
prevent frequent changes of text-books in schools, 
but is to be construed and executed in harmony 
with the provisions of that statute. 

Where the power to adopt text-books is vested by 
the statute in boards of education, or such bodies as 
perform the functions of such boards in the several 
cities and villages of the state, it will be their duty, 


come a den of hatred and despair. 

In graded schools, the local school authorities will| To burn, imprison, or behead men for their opin- 
make such adequate provision for the instruction of|ion is the result of the greatest intolerance. But is 
all pupils in their schools as will giv the law, in its| it not as cruel to defame character, to injure social 
full scope, a reasonable enforcement. The instruc-| position, or to create enemies instead of friends? Do 
tion required by the statute is not to be confined toj not intelligent and good men and women’ suffer as 
the higher grades, as thereby many pupils would | intensely, if not more so, when their character is as- 
fail to receive the special instruction the legislature | sailed, when their nearest friends are turned to ene- 
intended they should hav. The method of impart- ! mies for no just cause or reason, as when mere phys- 
ing the instruction will be within the sound discre-'ical suffering is administered? If there is any 


many a home where peace and love reigned has be- 
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difference in the moral turpitude in the two cases,! All these are facts, proved by official. documents, 
the greater is in the former. Vile insinuation, dam- | 


nable hypocrisy and deceit, and a peculiar qualifica- secuted hav really met with justice. 


tion f-r brutally defending religion are the main 
requisits of the Christian advocates of to-day. No 


` popular Infidel to-day is recognized by Christians as 


either good or great. 
Joseph Cook, and others of the same breed, shows 
what Christianity of the nineteenth century is. 
nothing better than a being in whom the venom of 
the snake, the cruelty of the tiger, and the heartless- 


The attitude of Talmage and i this city. His subject was ‘*The Genius of Shakspere, and 


It is | speak upon “Sunday: Past, Present, and Future.” 


Medium Matthews, of Philadelphia, said, turning to a lady in 
the audience: ‘I see a spirit floating above you. Havn’t you 
a husband living, named Edward? ‘Yes, sir,’ replied the 
lady. ‘You left him because his brutal conduct endangered 
your life, did you not? ‘Yes, sir’ (crying). ‘Now, do you 
know me, or anything about me?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘On your oath ?’ 
‘Yes, sir.” ‘Well, your mother’s spirit is beside you. Ske 
commends your course, and tells you to keep away from your 
husband. She says he is in the hands of the law, and will be 


punished. Is that true? ‘Yes, sir? When Mr. Matthews 
Cox. ÍNGERSOLL lectured at the Academy of Music in this | had finished the lady had become hysterical, and was sobbing 
city last Sunday to an immense audience, which listened with | violently.” 


and not a single case has occurred in which the per- 


Lectures and Meetings. 


Mer. Cuarney had a good audience at his fourth lecture in 


its Relation to Secularism.” He will return on the 25th, and 


ness of a demon, all congregate and crystallize. In- profoundest attention, and langhed and applauded alternately. 


gr atitude, despotism, a lack of human sympathy, and The lecture was substantially the one published in Tur TRUTH 
violent ridicule are all the implements of warfare in} Spurs last week. 


_Sician, who baptized the child, which was at the 


_turning to the village with the viaticum, the holy 


: punished with four days’ imprisonment and a fine of 


possession of the Christian church. 

The Christian church with some rare exceptions is 
composed of the same classes as it always has been: 
the ignorant — those who do not know enough to 
either doubt, disbelieve, or deny Christianity—and 
those who join. it for the sake of social respectability, ! 
financial success, and civil power. Where one joins 
the church for the benefit of his soul, ten thousand 
join it for the aboqe considerations. 

Christianity is to-day what it always has been, the 
enemy of reason and freedom. Its venom is as 
poisonous as it ever was, Its purposes change not. 
The Methodist and Catholic alike are despots. The 
Christian’s mind is not free, and he is determined 
that others’ minds shall be enslaved like his own. We 
need the power of that sentiment which over a hun- 
dred years ago, when the conflict in this country was 
political, expressed itself by demanding either lib- 


erty or death. J. L. ANDREW. 
Liberal, Mo. kg 
Catholic Persecution of Protestants in Spain. 
From the Independent, ý 


The new Spanish Ministry, under Canovas, is very 
reactionary. It may be that the prime minister 
thought he would be able, in spite of the entrance 
of the Ultramontane leader, Pidal, into the ministry 
of instruction, to preserve to Protestants the small 
measure of religious tolerance which he had left them 
under his former government. - But he had made his 
reckoning without his host—that is, without the 
fanatical clergy, which is now trying everywhere how 
far it can go with its encroachments and injuries, se- 
cure that in Spain the rigor of the law would never 
be turned against a “venerable pater.” On the 23d 
of January, a child of seven years old died in the 
little village of Navarra, Olaragutia. Its Protestant 
parents called in the pastor of the neighboring Pam- 
plona, to bury it in the civil cemetery; but the 
judge, at the request of the priest, ordered the body 
to,be buried in the Roman Catholic cemetery. Ac- 
companied by the knelling of the funeral bell, the 
judge, the town council, and many of the inhabitants 
came to the house of mourning on the 25th, and re- 
quired the body to be given up to the priest. Mr. 
Goicoechea, the father, maintained his right and re- 
fused to yield, and the authorities went away. The 
governor of the province sent a written order to the 
mayor, to respect the right of the parents, and to 
order that the funeral should take place in the civil 
cemetery. But the mayor refused to obey the order 
till he had taken counsel with the bishop of Pam- 
plona. On the 27th he came back again with the 
judge, who said that he ordered on the ground of 
higher authority (we suppose that of the bishop) the 
carrying off by force of the body, and its burial in 
the Catholic cemetery. 

A sergeant and four gens d'armes carried out the 
act of violence and the burial took place in the Cath- 
olic cemetery amidst the cries of the crowd: ‘Long 
liv religion! Down with the Protestants.” Thus, 
neither the king, the ministers, nor the government, 
but the priests alone, rule and are obeyed by the 
judges. Occasionally the people dare to defend 
themselvs. In the little village of San Martin a 
woman in child-bed called in a Freethinking phy- 


point of death, shortly before its decease. No doctor 
in Spain would dare to omit ‘baptism in such a case 
But the priest refused Christian burial to the child 
on the ground of its baptism not being valid. For 
four days—an unheard-of length of time for Spain— 
the body remained unburied until the people rose 
en masse, besieged the house of the priest, and took 
such a threatening aspect that he was obliged to do 
his duty. Near Besullo, in Asturias, a priest was re- 


wafer. Two Evangelical boys, who could not turn 
aside on the narrow mountain path, ran on in front 
to avoid meeting him. The priest rode faster be- 
hind, and when they courteously stood aside to let 
him pass, he took the capsule out of his pocket, and 
said to the boys: “I hav God in here,” bidding them 
take off their caps. But one of them answered, covr- 
ageously: “The apostle Paul says, ‘The Almighty 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands; neither is 
he served by men’s hands, seeing he himself giveth 
to all life and breath and all things.’” The priest 
at once called on a witness, and both boys were 
called before the magistrate, where they were 


ten franes each, besides, what is far more, the costs. 


C. B. Reynoups is stirring the people of Pittsburgh, Pa., up 
very thoroughly. His lectures are attended by good-sized audi- 
ences. The papers of the town giv him fair reports, and 
altogether his course is a marked success. -At his lecture on 
Thursday evening the 24th, he made the following strong 
points against the church. They are points which every 
workingman should consider: 


«Why do those who do the hard work of the world so often 
hav least of its enjoyment? Why do the working classes hav 
such scant subsistence, while idle drones revel inluxury? Go 
ask priest or parson. They will tell you: ‘It is the wisdom of 
divine providence; God knows best, and you should be content 
with that position in life to which it has pleased God to call 
you,’ and they quote the words of Jesus, ‘Blessed are ye 
poor, for yours is the kingdom of God.’ ‘ Blessed‘are ye that 
hunger now, for ye shall be be filled’ (Luke 6, 20, 21). And 
they strive to turn your thoughts from investigating why you 
should suffer want while they revel in luxury, by referring 
you to the instructions of Jesus: ‘Take no thought of what 
ye shall eat or wherewithal ye shall be clothed.’ I appeal to 
you toilers with brain or muscle. Is this true? Is it blessed 
to be poor? Ask those who hav shivered in the winter’s cold, 
without sufficient fuel, food; or clothing, sick, cold, famished: 
Is it a blessing to be poor and hungry? Ask those whose 
lives hav been one constant round of toil, with never but scant 
clothing and plainest food: Is it blessed to be poor? You hav 
seen skilled workmen toil on until, broken in health and 
spirit, they hav sought oblivion in the intoxicating cup, and 
only found rest in the drunkard’s grave. You who hav seen 
want and poverty drive young men to robbery and young 
women to sell themselvs for bread, is it true, that it is blessed 
to be poor and hungry? Christ and Bible declare it is. 
Priests and parsons tell us these light afflictions shall work 
out an exceeding weight of glory. The immortal souls of the 
poor saints shall find rest, peace, and plenty in heaven.” 


Tue Manhattan Liberal Club held its annual meeting for the 
election of Officers on the evening of the 25th ult. James Par- 
ton, the historian, was re-elected president, as were T. B. 
Wakeman, Esq., and Stephen Pearl Andrews as vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. E. B. Foote being chosen as third vice-president in 
the place of Mr. Edward W. Chamberlain, who assumes the 
office of assistant librarian. Mrs. A. C. Macdonald instead of 
second becomes recording secretary, with George E. Macdon- 
ald as assistant. This latter election is supposed to hav been 
brought about by way of recognition of services performed as 
reporter of the club for the past year. Professor A. L. Raw- 
son will continue to serve as corresponding secretary, Mr. 
Morris as treasurer will still continue to take the nickels at the 
door, and Mr. King remains librarian. The trustees are 
Courtlandt Palmer, Leopold Magnus, and Theron C. Leland. 
The program for the month of May is as follows: On the 2d 
Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, president of the Sociologie Society, 
will speak on “Co-operation and Progress;” on the 9th Mr. 
Clinton Furbish lectures on ‘‘Pantarchism in Politics;” on 
the 16th Sabin Hough discourses upon ‘‘ Civil Government;” 
“ Education and Liberty ” will be treated of by Dr. Paul Carus 
on the 23d, and on Decoration Day the officers of the club will 
take the lead in celebrating ‘‘The New Festival of the Dead,” 
at which time guests and music are announced. This isa year 
of anniversary celebrations for the club. Friday falls several 
times upon red letter days. . The first Friday of the year was 
the seventieth recurrence of the day when Congress ratified 
the treaty of peace with Great Britain, February 224 was Fri- 
day and Washington’s Birthday; the 29th of the same month 
was Friday and Leap Year Day. Decoration Day comes on 
next to the last day of the week, as does also the Fourth of 
July. In fact, as will be seen by consulting our ANNUAL, im- 
portant events are connected with nearly every Friday in the 
present year. Tue Trora Serxer wishes the club every suc- 
cess, and will continue from time to time to giv reports of its 
interesting meetings. 


Tux Spiritualists of Brooklyn held a meeting last Sunday 
evening, of which we extract the following account from the 
Sun: “$ Ex-Surrogate A. H. Daily announced last night in the 
church of the New Dispensation, in Brooklyn, that Mrs. J. T. 
Lillie would maké an address refuting the charges made against 
Spiritualism by Dr. Talmage, in the Tabernacle yesterday 
morning. ‘I went this imorning,’ said he, ‘to listen to Mr. 
Talmage’s tirade against Spiritualism. He said we were a set 
of “lank, lean, long-haired, lantern-jawed, and cadaverous in- 
dividuals.” Just think of Mr. Talmage describing anybody 
else in that way! He said we were all nervous, and that none 
of us was healthy. Now I am going to introduce to you at 
least one healthy specimen—Mrs. J. T. Lillie.’ Mrs. Lillie 
was greeted with loud applause by 400 men and women, who 
had paid ten cents apiece togetin. She is tall, and was dressed 
in black silk, with white flowers at her bosom. She quoted 
Talmage’s texts, slapping the Bible and imitating his manner 
in a way thai threw the audience into convulsions of laughter. 
Mr. Talmage, she said, had all he could do to make theology 
and geology get along together without going outside for diffi- 
culties. Passages all through the Bible confirmed the con- 
sultation of familiar spirits and their materialization. Moses 
was a medium. He had consultations with spirits who told 
him what to do to induce Pharaoh to let God’s people depart. 
And he had had to try a good many tricks, too, before he suc- 
ceeded. He had found that the jugglers could do almost 
everything he could. That was just what Mr. Talmage had 
said of the Spiritualists. After Mrs. Lillie had concluded, 


oo 


Six Sonnets of Contrast. 
I. WHAT THE FATHERS FOUND. 
A hand that shaped the plastic stuff of things 
With more than all we know of craftsman’s skill; 
A mind that ruled the fingers’ fashionings 
With more than we can dream of prescient Will; 
Contrivance superhuman, yet which brings 
Its elder brotherhood with human shift 
Writ on the face of its perfected plan; 
Economy beyond a housewife's thrift 
In world-material, from the simplest flower, 
The tiniest herb and insect up to man—- 
All these our fathers found—transcendent Power, 
Unerring Art, and unhorizoned Love 
In nature—with some puzzles, which an hour 
Of sound apologetics would remove. 


IL WHAT THE SONS FIND. 
A struggling herd, of whom some fight their way 
To the pertected type by slow degrees, 
Through countless forms of death and of decay, 
And (possibly) 2 Being, watching these; 
Whose attributes we know not, save to say 
That none in full infinitude he hath. 
Not Power—or else Omnipotence laid by; 
Not skill—his blunders strew creation’s paths ; 
Not Thrift—the world stands shuddering at its waste; 
‘Not Love!” the unselected millions cry. 
Nought infinit; unless it there be traced, 
Where the grim Humor of his work appears 
Seasoning the scheme for mortals, with a tasto 
As sharp as anguish and as salt as tears. 


UI. ACCORDING TO ARMINIUS. 
Choose ye between the logic that arraigns 
Jehovah at the bar of human woe, 
And that which pleads, Our God not foreordains 
‘The eternal pangs he cannot but foreknow. 
Choose ye! Our choice is made: the soul constrains 
The mind; the reasoning pious in its flaws, 
Lax but endurable, contents us well; 
Nor need we, zealous for symmetric laws 
‘To bind the earth about the Eternal’s throne, 
Round off his scheme with a predestined hell. 
Meanwhile, though everlasting pain foreknown, 
And while foreknown permitted in man’s lot, 
Resembles evil foreordained, we own, 
Our watchword still shall be: ‘*God wills it not.” 


IV. ACCORDING TO CALVIN. 
Foreknown is foreordained: he knoweth all; 
There is no life his purpose runs not through. 
He planned to damn the many by the Fall, 
And by the Sacrifice to save the few. 
It helps not fictions, that the facts appal. 
Free Will? How could he other than decree 
The act who made the doer what he is? 
Free Will! His saving Grace alone is free: 
To whom he wills ’tis given or denied. 
Believe it—though thy spirit mutinies. 
Believe it—though thy riven heart hav cried, 
“Lord! see my tender child! Be these thy ways, 
That it should lisp ‘Our Father’ at my side, 
And ripen for damnation as it prays ?” 
V. THEISM. 
The Being immanent in things, the Thought 
Incarnate in the world, the Absolute, 
The Unconditioned—dost thou giv us nought 
But husks like these, Philosophy, for fruit ? 
What room or reason for ‘*I love,” ‘I ought,” 
fn mouths of men who stand in barren awe 
Before—nay in--this vast and shadowy All, 


, Worshipers and self-worshipt? Guiding law, 


Protection, love, communion, where are these? 
How for this limitless Impersonal, 

Resign that wealth of tender images, 

The Father with the father’s eye and hand, 

The Shepherd with the sheep about his knees, 
The Great Rock-shadow in the weary land? 

Vi, PANTHEISM. 

Worship the man-made god that pleaseth you, 
Good Theists! So the mediwval heart, 

Adored undoubtingly the robed-in-blue 
Cloud-straddling gray-beard of monastic art; 

And so Xenopbanes his oxen, too, 

Constructed their ideal. But for me 
Spinoza’s creed shall serve; my fect must, stray 

Unguided, to the end, ere Ishall sec 

A Shepherd-God to guide them. Yet my sonl 
Goes not unfortified upon its way; 

For—once vain yearnings brought beneath control-- 
The Infinite, in whom, by whom we liv, 

Shall breathe from solemn sea and starry pole, 
A deeper pence than ever prayer can giv. 

—H. D. Traill, in the Korlnighlly Review. 


OS ee ns 
Wolves in Congress. 


From John Swinton’s Paper. 


It is perfectly true that Congress is full of lawyers, 
‘corporation acents, party hacks, railroad directors, 
political sharpers, bankers, landlords, wire-pullers, 
capitalists, land jumpers, contractors, mine and mill 
owners, coupon-cutters and millionaires. 

How absurd it is for tha voters to fill both Houses 
with such men as representative of the farmers and 
working people of the country, or to suppose that 
they are desirous of enacting laws that must be in- 
jurious to their own interests! 

If the producers are unfit to legislate, they are un- 
fit to vote; for the election of legislators is but the 
first step in legislation. 

As much sense is needed to vote for a man as to 
vote for a measure. 


a 
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The Rostrum. 


Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Coming Slavery.” 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS'S LECTURE BEFORE THE MAN- 


HATTAN LIBERAL CLUB. 


An article by Herbert Spencer, recently published 
in England, has been republished in the April number 
of the Popular Science Monthly in this country, enti- 


tled, “ The Coming Slavery.” — It is an able, of course 


—almost violent—a remarkable assault on the ten- 
dency in the community at large toward State Com- 


munism—toward that organization of affairs, I may 
say, of which our friend, Mr. Langerfeld, stands here 
alwaysrepresentativ. Herbert Spencer therefore ap- 
pears now for the first time openly in the field as a 


contestant against what he himself admits to be a 
very strong drift, and, as he thinks, a very great dan- 
I am called upon to review 
I shall divide my discourse this evening 


ger in that direction. 
that article. 
into three parts, somewhat after the manner of the 
clergymen. 
of Mr. Spencer’s position; the second will be, On the 
fallacies and weak points of Mr. Spencer’s position 
and arguments; and the third will be, On the future 
type of human society as indicat:d by universological 
sociology. You will, of course, see the inevitable ne- 
cessity that I spend a considerable introductory por- 
tion of my time in reading the extracts from Mr. 
Spencer’s article, which will giv you a clear insight 
into its nature and purpose. 

[Here the speaker read a number of extracts from 
the article under criticism, giving the salient points 
substantially as printed in Tus Truru Srexer of April 
19th. He then proceeded:] 

My second part proposes to consider the fallacies 
and weak points of Mr Spencer’s position and argu- 
ment. In the first plaee, it is not true, as Mr. Spen- 
cer assumes, that pity for the suffering classes is the 
prime motiv of the community in working for the in- 
tervention of government to rectify the social condi- 
tion. That is one of the motivs; Mr. Spencer has 
adduced it as the sole motiv. . An immensely more 
potent motiv is the discovery in these modern times 
intellectually (it has been sensed in all ages) of the 
immense economies of the large scale; of the fact that 
things can be done in the governmental way, the of- 
ficial way, on the large scale; accommodating many 
thousands of people at once, and by a simple opera- 
tion; the kind of tacilities which government can and 
does thus provide for the people. 

Another motiv not alluded to by Mr. Spencer is 
the growing sense of justice. I will read, to illus- 
trate, a far deeper and more genial mode of reasoning 
in relation to that subject from a most remarkable and 
admirable work recently published, by Lester F. 
Ward, entitled, “Dynamic Sociology.” He is the 
coming man, along with Comte, Spencer, and the 
great thinkers who will be much studied in the im- 
mediate future, and to whom you cannot otherwise 
than rightly giv a leading and pronounced attention. 
Mr. Ward, says: i 

‘* But there is another point of view from which this ques- 
tion may be regarded. It is due to this class [the poor and ig- 
norant] that the state stretch forth its arm in their behalf and 
elevate them to full citizenship. It is really not their fault 
that they are what and where they are. They are simply the 
victims of the existing social system. They hav been crowded 
further and further down by the force of unorganized circum- 
stances. The state has stood by and calmly witnessed the 
process by which this has been effected. It has seen the social 
forces work out this result, and has not interfered. It has 
winked at the inequality of intelligence due to the inequality 
in the means of acquiring knowledge, and now it is paying 
for its neglect by being compelled to support paupers and 
prosecute criminals. Aside from its duty to itself, it owes a 
duty to this merely unfortunate class, and it cannot plead the 
lack of willingness on their part as an excuse for longer neg- 
lecting this duty. They cannot be expected to be competent 
to reason out what constitutes their true interests. Society 
does know and should take immediate steps to secure them, 
especially since in so doing it will secure its own.” 

Finally, another motiv that Mr. Spencer overlooks 
is the urgent necessity of escaping—at the risk of the 
coming slavery which he indicates—the coming sla- 
very, and the actual slavery, on the other hand, which 
co-exist with the present order of society—the fear 
of being engulfed by monopoly, of being hampered 
and robbed by great corporations, and subjugated 
by the plutocracy in ten thousand ways; the influence 
of the great banks, and their contro] over the cur- 
rency, etc., with which we in this club are so famil- 
iar. All this must in some way be met and counter- 
acted by society; and the people look in the direction 
of State Socialism as the method. 

Mr. Spencer has not one word of criticism for the 
extant order of society. He has never once used the 
word justice. He has never appealed to any high 
motiv on the part of anybody. I think his article 
must be a disappointment—and a great disappoint- 
ment—to some of his best friends. 

The position, thirefore, that is presented before 
us is that of an actual slavery which we are in and 
which is every day augmenting and forcing us to do 
something—and do it quickly, if possible; and the 
danger of a slavery, on the other hand, coming from 
the further intervention of the state; that is to say, 
society is “between the devil and the deep sea.” 

The form of social doctrin which Mr. Spencer here 


The first will be, A condensed statement 


represents is denominated—has been for many years 
so-called—the “laisser faire” theory. These words, 
for the benefit of those not acquainted with the 
French, and perhaps not used to this style of consid- 
eratior, I will say, mean simply, “Let alone.” It is 
the “ go-as-you-please” doctrin. It is individualism 
as individualism is generally understood in the world. 
But Mr. Spencer does not mean hands off and let 


from the system which now prevails. The only true 
laisser faire doctrin is that of the Nihilists and the 
Anarchists—those people who say, “If you will sim- 
ply abolish your laws altogether and not interfere by 
the state at all, we, the people, will take care of the 
whole subject;” but that Mr. Spencer does not mean. 

I am well known to be, personally, a stanch de- 
fender of individualism. I sympathize deeply with 
all Mr. Spencer’s dread of the extension of state in- 
tervention. But individualism, to work out its good 
results, must be complemented by two other factors 
of social life equally as important as itself, and these 
are equity and courtesy. I will presently define the 
term “courtesy,” and explain it. Laisser faire is the 
doctrin of liberty in the sense in which individualism 
is now understood. Equity is the doctrin of rights. 
Courtesy, deference, altruism, is the doctrin of duty. 
The Comtean Positivism, like the Christian religion 
before it, is based on altruism solely. Equity is the 
doctrin of rights. It givs no emphasis to liberty and 
none to the doctrin of rights, but in the direction of 
the moralization of capital it has a great role to play. 
From its simplicity of method it fails to be integral. 
The individualism which now prevails in, society, and 
which Mr. Spencer stands sponsor for under the 
name of laisser faire is not, in operation, at all the 
same individualism for which I stanchly contend be- 
fore this club. I mean individualism as one of the 
factors of a composit social system which is imbued 
all through with the doctrin of equity also, and with 
the doctrin of duty; and so combined, it is an indis- 
pensable element to the true and final order of 
human society. But individualism—the freedom 
simply granted to the strong to encroach on the weak, 
and with no doctrin even which prohibits it—turning 
the weak over to the strong—as the natural law of 
the subject, which is the doctrin of the present sys- 
tem of political economy, and is in accord with Mr. 
Spencer’s doctrin—operates exactly the reverse of 
what a true individualism limited by equity and 
limited by duty would accomplish. 

State Socialism proposes to establish equity by 
compulsion—to moralize the world mechanically, and 
by the agency of the law to make men do right by 
rendering it dangerous or impossible to do wrong. 
In this attempt, they, on the other hand, disregard 
liberty, and duty, and courtesy. In giving us the 
equities they are heedlessly sacrificing our liberties; 
and they again dispense with all appeals to our 
better nature. This is the new slavery which Mr. 
Spencer, with his Cassandra-like vaticinations, warns 
us against. 

I come to the central weakness of Mr. Spencer's 
position. It isin the assumption that Socialism in 
its very nature involves the element of slavery. This 
he states unequivocally. It is a bold and surprising 
assertion, which is untrue and cannot be logically 
maintained. In making it he shows a lack of that 
analytical acumen which should characterize the 
great philosopher. What I wish to force upon your 
attention here, the counter statement that I wish to 
to emphasize, is, that it is not in Socialism, as such, 
but in the compulsion involved in a certain form of 
socialism, that the danger of slavery inheres; and 
that there is a higher and nobler form of Socialism 
which is not only not slavery, but which is our only 
means of rescue from all sorts and degrees of slavery; 
so far as that is possible in the nature of things. I 
refer to Pantarchism, or that Guided Spontaneity, to 
which I shall hav occasion to refer more fully 
further on. It is not true either in fact or in theory 
that all Socialism involves slavery. It is frankly and 
fully conceded by me that the element of slavery 


resides largely in the State Socialism which Mr. | 


Spencer is criticising; and all my educational in- 
stincts are aroused, as his are, to sense the danger 
from that side. But mere danger must not deter us. 
Navigation is very dangerous, but we cannot afford 
to dispense with it. We must learn to navigate. 


There are many comforting and assuring circum- 
stances on the other side. The government itself is 
steadily ameliorating, or is destined to amelioration. 
Its future proceedings also will be under the full 
glare of criticism—a different condition of things 
from what has existed in the past. The counter- 
weight of a constantly increasing individualism is to 
be taken into account. People will become more 
and more difficult to be governed adversely to their 
interests, and that is an existing force against this 
encroachment of the government. The cheerful view 
of Mr. Ward, his counter view to Spencer, will be 
found at Vol. IL, page 582 of “Dynamic Socioogy.” 


Mr. Andrews’s third part was ‘devoted to a de- 
scription of the ideal government, called pantarchy, 
which Mr. Ward and other political economists are 


alone at all, in any radical sense; he means hands off 


“guided spontaneity—everybody doing exactly as 
they hav a mind to, and at the same time being 
guided by those who know better than themselvs ”— 
the people voluntarily submitting to and sustaining 


the organized influence of the wisest and the best. 


He called attention particularly to Mr. Ward's 
statement of the four natural stages of the evolution 


of human society, which are, viz.; 1. The solitary or’ 


autarchic state; 2. The constrained aggregate, or 
anarchic state; 3. The national or politarchie state, 
and 4. the cosmopolitan or pantarchie state. We 
omit the further report of this third part of Mr. 
Andrews’s lecture, on, the text of the pantarchic 
state, because we hav it in mind to present the same 
train of reasoning to our readers from Mr. Andrews 
in another form at no distant time. 

After the lecture had received the criticism which it 
is. a time-honored custom of the Liberal Club to be- 
stow upon whatever is presented upon its platform in 
the way of a lecture, Mr. Andrews spoke as follows: 


4 

There has been little, almost nothing, valuable said 
in the way of direct criticism upon the positions which 
I hav assumed. I hardly know why it is required 
for me to say anything in reply. 1 can do onlya 
little, perhaps, in the way of elaborating some of my 
leading thoughts. I do not recall a single position 
that has been taken by my critics that requires any 
special comment. . If there be one it was made by 
Mr. Cohen, and to the effect that the order of society 
which I propound, and which I always insist on 
when I talk, and which I offend Mr. Langerfeld by 
insisting upon, is that this high ideal of society is 
adapted, not to the men and women that we actually 
hav ifthe world, but to ideal men and women, right 
men and women. Well, now, I plead guilty in re- 
lation to that. That is the flagrant truth of. all that 
I hav propounded on the question. The great ques- 
tion in sociology, for me, is not what is necessary to- 
morrow, not what is adapted to the low condition in 
which people are to-day; but first and foremost, 
What is the high ideal of a perfect human society? 
And if there is nobody to propound that question; 
if there is nobody that cares for it except my own 
single self, then I propound and I care far it; and I 
rec ret that there are so few who care for it, so few 
who step on this platform that hav seemed to appre- 
ciate a word of what I say on that score. There are 
a few, and I greet them as “bretheren” and “ sis- 
teren;” and when we all meet on the higher plane, if 
ever that happens, we shall mutually recognize, I 
think, the greatness and’ rightfulness of the method 
which I propound. 

It is unscientific, it is simply empiricism, it is 
quackery, to deal with the evils of society by simply 
feeling our way along, as some parties are doing, in 
order to get something to-morrow a little better than 
to-day, and building up something which you did not 
start right with, and without thinking in the first 
place what was right and what was wrong; because 
you had no scientific or perfect ideal, no distinct ideal 
from fundamental principles, with regard to what 
would be a perfect order of human life for perfect 
men and women. Ifyou do not know that, you do 
not know where you want to go; you do not know 
anything about an ultimate. You are simply wan- 
dering off into the wilderness, for the purpose of find- 
ing a way, but with no purpose to go to California 
or to any other particular place. 

[Dr. Foote: “I want to ask in what way your plan- 
etary co-operation differs from that represented by 
the anarchy advocated by Mr. Tucker.” | 

It is only in the fact that Mr. Ti.cker does not em- 
phasize or insist upon or greatly talk about it. He 
will admit, if you crowd him, all that I say, but it is 
not the thing he is interested in. What he is chiefly 


interested in is the pulling down of the old; the new ` 


must come up, so far as he is concerned, and take 
care of itself. I recognize the necessity myself for 
that destructiv process, and also experimental and 


temporary building; the building of scaffolding that 


we know is to be pulled down; but I want to know 
the form of the edifice that we are struggling to con- 
struct. I want to know something of the universal 
plan—of what Plato calls the architectonic. If nobody 
else cares for it, then I will care. 

[A voice: “Judging from the past, at what time in 
the future do you think we will hav got to be perfect 
men and women ?” |. 

I think that depends very much upon whether you 
men and women take my suggestions or not. 
see that there is only little probability of your doing 
so, the time will be probably a good way off—I should 
think it would be a great way off except I see there 
are changes in this respect rapidly going on, and I 
know that when you plant a new idea in men’s minds, 
it is going to cling there whether they accept it or 
not. Though they despise it, it develops and grows; 
and three or five years hence people will be able and 
ready to appropriate and accept ideals that they may 
scout here to-night. Great ideas are now in the at- 
mosphere. They are in the air. They are from the 
spirit world, if you choose, in some indefinit sense, 
as different people believe. There is a contagion of 
great purposes, great ideas, grand revolutions, and 


. beginning to consider. It is defined in brief as ai magnificent achievements for humanity, which the 
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. water to blessing? Why is it that engineers, who 
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world never saw at any time before; and there is| Mediterranean Sea, blue like the cloudless sky above 
allied with that mere inception, mere feeling, a great|it. Blessed be the powers of memory! While my 
and a pronounced conviction on the part of 2 few, of|mind wanders to sunny Egypt, I am sitting in my 
the principles at the bottom of this world movement, | little sod cottage surrounded by the snow and ice of 
and faith in the thing to be accomplished. Dakota; my re-opened eyes are dazzled by the light 

The question, I know, in most minds—minds that|reflected from the white prairie. The contrast is 
call themselvs practical—is, what is the use of going | great, but despite the blizzards I had rather be here 
away of a thousand, years ahead, or five thousand|than there. Egypt may be the land of wonders, but 
years ahead for an ideal and profound thought? Why | America is the land of all possibilities! May its 
not take hold of the thing immediately before our |fertil soil soon be as free to all as air and sunshine! 
hands and do that? Well, suppose it should prove| Eaton, D. T. Mrs. M. M. Ket. 
that reaching for the soundest, holding the highest, 
believing in thé grandest, and knowing the best be 
the shortest way to arrive at all you aim at? I got 
this idea into the head of a friend of mine—if you 
will excuse the illustration, as I know you will, for 
the sake of its aptness—-and he said, “Oh, yes; I see; 
it is a great deal easier to make a baby than it is to 
make a hand.” Now, if you strive for the whole 
thing, if you demand a perfect human society, if you 
summon together only three. people—if there are only 
three on this earth who believe in that, and who hav 
that ideal in common, and who remember the princi- 
ples by which it is to be accomplished—you hav got 
a bigger thing done, in my judgment, than if you had 
conquered the assent of a whole continent to some 
small step in advance. And such a germ is planted 
here and now on this earth; it is growing every day, 
and honey-combing with its influence your society 
here, and the society of the world, and preparing to 
spring out like the birth of Minerva from the brain 
Jove, and fill the whole world. This world is to be 
transfigured, as it were, in a day, when the right 
principle is got hold of—when the right little hand- 
ful of men and women appreciate that idea, and when 
they devote themselvs to that work. All this in a 
sense is here and now. We hav unknown people, ob- 
scurg, persons, probably, working together from hour 
to hotr to realize the highest ideal—and that is the 
pantarchy in embryo. It is here among you, and it 
js more than the coming. of Christ; more than any- 
thing of the past; more than anything that will be 
in the future; because it will be the birth of human- 
ity, in a true sense. I mean the millennium based on 
science. 


3. Now for the “head and front of my offending.” 
I did say, “The Virgin Mary herself is a stigma upon 
all motherhood, holding aloft an ideal that mothers 
can never attain, and making them feel that they liv 
a lower, more common life, while they prostrate them- 
selvs before her image as in the presence of an un- 
attainable ideal.” 

Not only did I say it, but I am quite ready to abide 
by the consequences of my opinion. Mr. O’Reilly is 
welcome to all the comfort he can get from “the Ma- 
hometans and Buddhists,” for I also said that nearly 
all the religions of oriental origin had always at- 
tached a special sanctity to the celibate life, and I 
gave at length the origin of those anti-human ideas. 

On the Pilots theory, God has. enthroned virginity 
in the very heavens, as the type of a special and pe- 
culiar sanctity. If so, then ordinary motherhood is 
thereby relegated to a lower plane, and has attached 
to it the taint of necessary inferiority. 

The Old Testament (Lev. xii, 2) treated all mothers 
as “ unclean” and needing “ purification,” simply on 
account of the sacred fact of motherhood. Even the 
“Virgin ” Mary had to be purified. See Luke ii, 22. 
And every student knows that the early Christians 
regarded marriage as only a concession to man’s 
fallen and imperfect nature. That is, they thought 
that, had it not been for “the fall,’ no such unclean 
thing as wedded love would ever hav been known. 
And every student knows that it was out of such un- 
natural and prurient fancies that the doctrin of all 
the virgin mothers (Mary included) was born. 

Any doctrin, then, that elevates virginity above 


Honor to Whom Honor is Due. 


To tae Eprror or Taz Trura Seexer, Sir: It 
should be a part of the religion of Freethinkers to use 
good taste in their language, and civility in their ad- 
dress or reference to all decent people, and especially 
to their equals and superiors in ability, amiability, 
and responsibility. To adopt the current sobriquets 
of the barroom and race-course, and apply them in 
brusk familiarity to those entitled to our best re- 
gards, is an act of culpable thoughtlessness or of 
graceless ignorance. 

“ The man who calls you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon your back 
How he regards your merit, 
Must needs to you be very rare, 
Or you must hay much ‘grace to spare, 
To pardon or to bear it.” 

Such ill-applied familiarity is bad enough to be re- 
sented in ordinary cases, but when witlessly spoken 
of the worthiest and most noted of our thinkers it is 


little short of reprehensible. Popular abbreviations| motherhood as being something relativly inferior and 
of some names aré euphonius and endearing enough | impure does most certainly stigmatize all mother- 
to be tolerated. Others are too harsh for endurance. | hood. . Marriage and woman both will take their true 
To speak of Tom Paine and Bob Ingersoll is out of} places in the respect of the world only when wedded 
all keeping with propriety. Who would now say Tom | motherhood is elevated to the ideal position so long 
Jefferson or Jim Garfield? Not even those who differ| occupied by the outcome of a baseless tradition and 
from them. Was ever Colonel Robert Ingersoll heard | a prurient fancy. ` M. J. SAvacE. 
to mention any person except by giving full name EETA TEA 
and title? nE Ee Land Limitation Law. 

To be a Freethinker, and possess all that the name jeep hy om Tha Shaker Manifesto, i 
KEI, Ia > Land limitation is the one thing needful in thẹse 
implies, is to be a gentleman or gentlewoman, for not United States. The man, woman, or paper that will 


to be so is not to think, and true freedom is in act- beri acitatio thi biect and itt 
ing with intelligent and sensitiv propriety. Classical| 2°82 an agilation upon tais subject and pursue it to 
a successful issue will become as immortal as John 


elegance of diction is not to be expected from any . : 
but the scholar and artist, but it is not too much for Brown, whose soul is marching on toward the eman- 
cipation of wages, slavery, hirelings, which is much 


even Liberals to exact of each other that they do not : 
; „n | deeper seated and far more universal than chattel 
carelessly and purposely express themselvs in coarse slavery ever was on this planet. 


and rude phrase, ~ AoE tare Vested rightsmay not be touched. What, then, can 
be done? Wherethere is a will there isa way. Let 


A Query land limitation be prospectiv. From Jan. 1, 1884, no 

To rae Eprror or Tue Terora Szexer, Sir: Would| citizen of these United States, male or female, shall 
it not be well for your correspondent from Cleveland | buy and become possessed of more than 160 acres of 
to visit some college of science where vivisection is|land. So fast as present landlords die, their estates 
practiced, and learn the different methods, as by his) shall pass to landless heirs, 160 acres each; the over- 
own confession he is so ignorant in relation to the] plus shall go into the market and be sold within one 
matter as never to hav heard of it until Tae Trura| year, each heir receiving equal share of the proceeds. 
Szexer gave him the knowledge? I think, perhaps, | The operation of such a law would be like the dew of 
it would be worth as much to him, and perhaps toj Mt. Hermon, the people would be continually re- 
the world, as Elmina’s ghost-hunting, and I, for one, | freshed thereby. Death would bea joyful messenger 
woula rather contribute to aid him, if I believed injin the land. Let the funeral of aland monopolist be- 
contributions for personal knowledge. come a festiv occasion. But if death claimed a land 

I think your anti-vivisectionists should be a little | monopolist who had voluntarily sold or given away 
less ready to style such men as Dr. Foote and many | the legal overplus of his estate, let the mourners honor 
others who agree with him, “ worse than murderers.” | him or her by erecting some cheap but enduring me- 
¿I would not needlessly set foot upon a worm,” but | morial, such as planting a particular kind of tree in a 
if by doing so I could save my child from death or| section of the burial ground set apart by each town 
disease, or even some other woman’s child, I would|ag a memorial ground wherein none other should 
not hesitate one moment, even though some good but| hay the honor to be interred. How long would land 
very ignorant friend should feel called upon to call | monopolists run the risk of having the bells rung, 
me “ werse than murderer.” Lucy N. Corman. | the cannon fired, and bonfires lighted at their exit from 

Syracuse, April 20, 1884. the scenes of their unpatriotic earthly labors? 

pate » I think there is far more latent good in the hearts 
of evil-doers than philanthropists giv them credit for. 
Witness the fact that some of the most efficient abo- 
litionists were from the ranks of slave-holders, and 
that the civil war itself was largely sustained by the 
self-sacrificing capitalists to whose misdirected finan- 
cial abilities it owed its origin. ‘The foundations of 
the earth are outof course.” The system of govern- 
ment may be largely improved. It can come only 
gradually. 

The blessings lowing from a land limitation law 
require an abler pen and more vivid imagination than 
mine to properly depict. In every town in each 
county of New York state would begin a new life. 
Young men and women now looking westward for a 
homestead in which to build up a family would begin 
to lay by a little capital, to wait and watch the annual 
land market to secure the coveted prize. Farms 
would multiply, dwelling-houses with their accessories 
be built, schools be better supplied with children, and 
far better supported than at present, and public schools 
would soon become industrial schools, where econ- 
omy, industry, and health would be among the sub- 
jects of education. Roads, lecture halls, and meeting- 
houses would he within easy reach of the people of a 
densely populated town, and the products of each 
district would be largely consumed by the producers 
in their neighborhood. 

When so much good and no possible evil would 
flow from the land limitation law, why may we not 
hav it without unnecessary delay, to the end that 
there be neither rich nor poor left in the land? 

Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. F. W. Evans. 


e 


Some Questions about the Floods. 


On reading the distressing account of the terrible 
floods in the Ohio valley, one cannot help asking: 
Why all this suffering, this cruel destruction of human 
labor and human hopes? Is there no way to protect 
the fruits of honest toiling along the shores of our 
mighty rivers and turn the superabundance of their 


make the study of “ river-correction’” (so called in Ger- 
man) a specialty, do not turn their eyes tu Egypt, 
where for thousands of years the rising water of the 
Nile has been used to fertilize its beautiful valley ? 
For what reasons cannot the same plan be followed 
here through the more level part of the country? 
Would not an extensiv network of canals be the safest, 
outlet for those devastating waters which might be 
gathered in reservoirs and made useful in the drouth 
season? No doubt it would be-a very costly under- 
taking, but how enormous the losses caused by the 
floods occurring almost every year and destroying not 
only valuable property and lovely homes but precious 
human lives? Levees, while robbing the river shores 
of their natural beauty and picturesqueness, are but 

oor protections against those powerful agents let 
fioe from the clouds; moreover the riverbeds are 
constantly filling up with debris carried along by the 
water, and in course of time even high levees must 
become useless; on the other hand, the sediments in 
the canals would make excellent fertilizers, paying 
well for the trouble of cleaning the canals. I hav no 
knowledge of technical sciences and should be thank- 
ful to any competent teacher who would kindly an- 
swer the above questions in a popular manner, they 
being, I believe, of vital importance to the welfare of 
the country not only from the pecuniary, but also 
from the hygienic and therefore humanitarian point 
of view. : 

Years ago, while living in Alexandria, Egypt, I had 
occasion now and then to take a boat-ride on the 
great canal which brings some of the muddy Nile 
water to the above-named city. Along the borders 
of the canal there are beautiful gardens rich with the 
luxuriant growth of the semi-tropical regions. 
Galling back the by-gone days, I enter again those 
orange and lemon-tree groves, inhaling mentally 
their sweet perfume and that of the roses so abun- 

‘dant that their leaves are used for preserves. I close 
my eyes and look up once more to the graceful crowns 
of lofty palm-trees and the dark, glossy ones of the 
laurel. 

Further on, by a quiet pond, the slender bamboo 
grows, and the calla-lily. Statues of Grecian goddesses 
and gods seem to play hide-and-seek about the tall 
oleanders and the glowing geranium hedg:s. Bands 
of children amuse themselvs on the broad and shady 
gravel walks, where promenade with equal solemnity 
the silent Turk and the stiff English governess. In 
the center pavilion of the khedive’s garden Arab 
soldiers play fantastic music, and far off, beyond the 
green fields, steamers and sailing vessels cross the 


The Virgin Mary. 
From The Boston Post. 

It was left for a Boston Protestant preacher, Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, to say that ‘‘ the Virgin Mary was a stigma on mother- 
hood.” The nationsand creeds of the earth, even the Mahom- 
etans and Buddhists, hav united in respect for the exalted type 
of womanhood represented by the blessed virgin. Protestants 
hav awarded to her the credit due to Chiistianity for the social 
elevation of woman. And now comes a Boston preacher seek- 
ing for sensation, who is not content with uttering the custo- 
mary filth against the purity of the papacy and priesthood, 
which is the stock in trade of his class, but who proceeds with 
the audacity of a clerical Barnum to befoul the most sacredly 
beautiful element in the Christian ideal. For shame!— 
Boston Pilot. ` 

To rae Eprror or tue Boston Post: A friend handed 
me the above slip, cut from your paper. Iam always 
ready courteously to discuss opinions or arguments, 
but do not often turn aside to listen to one who 
merely calls me names. If, therefore, this had re- 
mained in the columns of the Pilot, I should hav 
taken no notice of it. But as you hav thought it 
worth while to giv it the currency of your circulation, 
I trust you will grant me the space for a brief reply. 

1. That I hav ever sought after “sensation” is 
news to me, and will be, I think, to any one of my 
regular hearers. 

2. As to the “customary filth against the purity of 
the papacy and priesthood,” Mr. O’Reilly confesses 
(by calling it customary) that I am not altogether 
alone in my opinion. As to the fact concerning the 
ages to which I was alluding, I am quite willing to 
leave the matter to the decision of any undoctored 
history. 
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The Monument Fund. 
The deficiency existing at the date of last acknowl- 
edgment was $54.58. We hav received since then 
sums as follows: i 


B. N. Trotter, $1 00 J. M. Putnam, $1 00 
Thos. Hughes, 1 00 G. H. Scheel, 1 00 
Geo. Wheeler, 75 Gus Hogan, 2.00 
Dr. ©. B. Tucker, 100 W.F. Moulder, 1 090 
Pat Garrett, 3 00 S. F. Pearson, 25 


Total, 
Leaving $42.58 to be made up. 


Maryland Intolerance. 


Another instance of petty persecution by Chris- 
tians occurred in Baltimore recently. ‘Two young 
Jews were working on Sunday in a back room of 
their tailoring establishment. The front door was 
closed and locked. Two policemen were searching 
the neighboring premises for a nuisance that some 
one had complained of, and, hearing the machines 
whirring, broke open the door and arrested both 
workers. ' 

While the church accomplished nothing by these 
arbitrary and unwarranted arrests, the district attor- 
ney refusing to prosecute and the court discharging 
the men, they hav served to bring up the Sunday 
question in Maryland, and led to a study of the laws 
upon the subject. 

In 1649 Maryland passed a legislativ act in favor 
of religious toleration. For this, while she was a 
Catholic colony, the church has claimed great credit. 
But the honor dwindles into insignificance upon 
learning that the toleration was limited to trinitarian 
Christians, and that Jews and Infidels had no rights 
the Christians were bound to respect. The declara- 
tion of rights, 1776, article 34, granted religious lib- 
erty only to those professing the Christian religion, 
and it was not until 1824 that all disabilities were re- 
moved. Whilst the Constitution of 1850 recognized 
the Christian religion, neither Jew nor Christian is 
recognized in the declaration of rights of 1867, nor 
is any mention made of the Christian religion. The 
declaration of rights (article 36) now provides “that 
it is the duty of every man to worship God in such 
manner as he thinks most acceptable to him, and 
that all persons are equally entitled to protection in 
their religious liberty, and no person shall be mo- 
lested in his person or estate on account of his relig- 
ious profession or for his religious practice, unless 
under the color of religion he shall disturb the good 
order, peace, or safety of the state or infringe the 
laws of morality.” - 

The enforcement of Sunday observance upon Jews 
and Seventh Day Baptists is, therefore, a violation 
of the above declaration. Having observed ther 
own peculiar day, they ought to be allowed to labor 
on all other days, if they choose to do so. Supersti- 
tions are almost as numberless as men, and in a free 

country one superstition should not’ be regarded 
above another. And there would be no trouble did 
not the most powerful sect persecute the weaker one. 

The man with no superstitious reverence for a par- 
ticular day, is, however, unprotected by statute. For 
him there is no majesty of the law, no equity, no just- 
ice. Less than one hundred and fifty years ago, In- 
gersoll says, the following law was in force in Mary- 
land. And the strange thing about it, he adds, is 
that it was never repealed, and is in force in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to-day: 

“Beit enacted by the Right Honorable, the Lord Propri- 
etor, by and with the advice and consent of his Lordship’s 
governor, and the upper and lower houses of the assembly, 


and the authority of the same: ; ; 
‘That if any person shall, hereafter, within this province, 


blaspheme or curse God, or deny our savior, Jesus Christ, to 


do not find any warrant for the religious test implied 
in the above question. Belief in a supreme being or 
a future state is not required by the law in the law- 
yer who defends an accused. murderer, in any witness 
who testifies for or against him, or in the judge who 
may pass sentence of death upon him. Such belief 
does not appear to be any more essential tg a com- 
petent juror. Formerly a statute of this state re- 
quired that every person to be a competent witness 
should believe in the existence of a supreme being 
who will punish false swearing. This religious test 
was abolished by the constitution of 1846, which de- 
clared that no person shall be rendered incompetent 
to be a witness on account of his opinions on matters 
of religious belief. This provision still exists in the 
constitution. The Supreme Court has decided that 
‘it makes all persons competent witnesses, whether 
they be Infidels or Atheists or believe they are like 
the beasts that perish.’ The constitution allows. all 
officers of the state from the governor down to make 
either oath or affirmation on entering office, and the 
form prescribed does not involve an appeal to God. 
By what authority, then, is a juror catechised as to 
his religious belief or want of it?” 

The Herald has done a virtuous action in calling 
attention to this case. But it raises, if the statement 
of facts be so, a question as to the competency of 
those judges who hav decided that Atheists cannot 
be allowed to testify. A few years ago Joseph Treat 
was a witness in a law-suit against the Woodhull 
women. Knowing him to be an Atheist, Mrs. V. 
Woodhull instigated her lawyer to raise an obi«stion 
to his testimony on that ground. The judg® sus- . 
tained the objection and debarred Mr. Trest from 
testifying. If we remember rightly, Mrs. Woodhull 
won the suit because without Mr. Treat’s evidence 
the plaintiff could not complete his case. 

Clearly an injustice was perpetrated against Mr. 
Treat by the judge, and also against the plaintiff, for 
which some one is entitled to recover damages. The 
parties are now scattered, the plaintiff we know not 
where, Mrs. Woodhull is in England, and Mr. Treat 
is in his grave. Since then, however, several similar 
cases hav occurred in the courts of this state. Surely 
some one ought to be liable for exemplary damages. 

Sg ge 
Saving the Missionary System of Christianity. 

The Catholics held a meeting at Cooper Institute 
in this city last Monday night to further protest 
against the sale of the Propaganda property in Rome 
by the Italian government. Mayor Edson presided, 
ex-Mayor Grace was present, as also were ex-Post- 
master-General T. L. James, Recorder Smith, Eugene 
Kelly, and many other prominent men. Letters of 
sympathy were read from Senator Kernan, Congress- 
men S. S. Cox, Frank Hurd, and Perry Belmont. 
Preambles and resolutions were read reciting: 


wittingly, maliciously, and advisedly, by writing or speaking, 


be the son of God, or shall deny the holy trinity, the father, 
son, and holy ghost, or the godhead of any of the three per- 
sons, or the unity of the godhead, or shall utter any profane 
words concerning the holy trinity, or any of the persons there- 
of, and shall thereof be convict by verdict, shall, for the first 
offense, be bored through the tongue, and fined twenty 
pounds to be levied off his body. And for the second offense, 
the offender shall be stigmatized by burning in the forehead 
with the letter B, and fined forty pounds. And that for the 
third offense, the offender shall suffer death without the bene- 
fit of clergy.” 

A state that can keep such a law as that upon its 
statute books will not be apt to get sick at the stom- 
ach over punishing a couple of Hebrews for working 


on Sunday. 
— ccc 


Defeated but Not Discouraged. 

The legislature of Iowa has adjourned without 
passing the bill taxing church property. In the 
lower house the bill, which had passed the Senate, 
was met by such a storm of remonstrances that it 
was referred to a committee, who reported that it be 
voted upon for indefinit postponement, which was 
done, not a solitary member opposing such action. 

In the Massachusetts House of Representativs, also, 
has been defeated by a vote of sixty-two to seventy- 
five the bill providing that disbelief in God shall not 
affect the credibility of a witness. Some of the 
phrases of the Christians opposing the bill are worth 
noticing. Mr. Kendrick, of Springfield, said that 
“so long as this is a Christian state, and the vast 
majority do believe in a God, it is not right to allow 
the testimony of those who do not so believe to hav 
as much weight as those who believe in the pains and 
penalties of perjury.” Mr. O’Sullivan, of Lawrence, 
“in the name of Christianity, protested against the 
bill.” Othérs of the Representativs took a view of 
the matter more in accord with justice and right. 
Mr. Wilson, of Salem, defended the bill, setting forth 
that it was in the interest of sincerity and honesty; 
that educated Agnostics were among the most honest 
and moral people in the world, and among the most 
reliable as ‘witnesses. Mr. Millett, of Malden, and 
Mr. Bracket, of Boston, spoke in fayor of the bill, 
pointing out the absurdity of allowing men of un- 
doubted rectitude of character to be liable to attack 
on account of their disbelief in deity. 

When men are full of Christianity—love of God 
and hatred of men—it seems impossible to get them 
to do justice. The Massachusetts bill was defeated 
by puritan bigotry; the Iowa bill, by the fear of the 
politicians that its passage would lose them the 
church vote. The remedy in Massachusetts is mis- 
sionaries in the shape of Freethought books, papers, 
and lectures that shall educate the Christians out of 
their narrow-mindedness. In Iowa the Liberals 
should make the recreant representativs aware that 
Freethinkers hav votes. Every member of the lower 
house should be defeated if he again runs for the 
office, and he should be told why he is defeated and 
by whom. We believe there are Freethinkers enough 
in Iowa to do it if they will band together. Fifty 
men in a district will often change the result of an 
election. We hav been informed that some of the 
representativs are Freethinkers, but if they care no 
more for their principles than to sit still and see a 
bill remedying in some manner the injustice perpe- 
trated upon Freethinkers, go by default, they deserve 
to be politically snowed under—every one of them. 
Not much can probably be done with the Democrats, 
for the Catholic church is the most powerful factor 
in that body and can put its votes in a solid mass 
just where it pleases, but upon the Republicans very 
effectiv damage can be inflicted, and ought to be. 

Until that measure or its equivalent is passed by 
the Iowa legislature the voting Liberals of the state 
should hav long memories, and especially trouble- 
some to traitors to our republican institutions. 


“ That the Italian government is seeking, not only to ruin- 
ously affect the Propaganda by reducing the nominal value of 
its property by more than one-third, and placing entirely at 
its mercy all that great department or bureau of the papal 
administration, but it is an attack upon the liberty of the pope 
in the exercise of the functions of his office, upon the Chris- 
tian religion, and the highest and noblest interests of civiliza- 
tion. 

“That we solemnly protest against the conversion and confis- 
cation by the Italian government of the property of the Prop- 
aganda, as contributors to and cestuis que trust in which we 
hav not only religious but property interest, and deny the 
right of that government to deprive us by confiscation of one- 
third of its proceeds, or by force to change its condition.” 


Thanks were voted to President Arthur, Secretary 
Frelinghuysen, and Minister Astor for their success- 
ful intervention, and President Arthur was requested 
to transmit a copy of the resolutions to the Italian 
government. l 

Ex-Postmaster-General James said: 


“The proposed confiscation is robbery and usurpation 
under forms of law, and a blow that is aimed at the mission- 
ary system of Christianity. American citizens who love 
liberty, justice, and equal rights would fail of their duty did 
they fail to utter condemnation of this act, which disregards 
constitutional liberty. The Italian government, in its attacks 
upon the Propaganda, has committed an act as much to be 
condemned as would be the seizure by our government of the 
property of Trinity Church, of Columbia College, of the 
American Bible Society, or the Union Theological, Seminary. 
I reply to the question as to how this affair in Rome comes 
to be any part of our business, that liberty is our business the 
world over; that if Italy persists we propose to hold that king- 
dom up to the execration of mankind.” 


Will the supporters of the Catholic church show 
the clause in the Constitution empowering our gov- 
ernment to take the steps it has been induced to by 
these enemies of the republic? What statute is 


Religious Test of Jurors. 


Mr. Richard Busteed, one of the Jawyers defending 

the negro Rugg on trial at Long Island City for mur- 
der, is reported to hav had a list of thirty-seven ques- 
tions which he put to each of the men summoned on 
the panel of jurors. One of these questions is as fol- 
lows: ; 
“Do you believe in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, and do you also believe that if you answer any question 
put to you on the present challenge untruthfully you will be 
punished for that falsehood in 2 future state of being?” 

“ Among the qualifications prescribed for jurors 
by the laws of this state,” comments the Herald, “ we 
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authority for interfering in a religious question, which mous. journey, in its March issue-condenses Tau TRUTH 


these people desire to make this? When appealed. 
to in the Tripoli matter, George Washington declared 
that this government is not in any sense founded on 
‘the Christian religion. What precedent can these 
Catholic coadjutors refer to to justify the United | 
States government in warding off a “blow aimed at the 
missionary system of Christianity?” “What tradition, 
even, constitutes our president guardian of religious 
property in Italy? We would like to hav the New 
York Sun, which has made a fool of itself in this mat- 
ter, answer these queries. 
If Trinity church property were all untaxed, with 
all that the directors might acquire from its untaxed 
‘rentals, our government would be obliged to tax it 
‘to protect our citizens. With as much propriety 
might Italy interfere to prevent taxing any of Trin- 
ity’s ram-shops and bawdy houses. 
` This whole business is a miserable pandering to 
Christian power—another crime committed in the 
-name of liberty. . l 


te 


Eclipse of the Sun’s Brightness. 


_ The Sun of this city neglects no opportunity of re- 
minding the public that Ingersoll was the successful 
defender of Dorsey in the Star route cases. Because 
Mr. Dana believes Mr. Dorsey guilty, he presumes to 
denounce Col. Ingersoll for defending him in no 
.Measured terms. | 
A: short time ago Sheriff Davidson, of this county, 
was charged with maladministration of his office. 
` His alleged crimes were exactly similar to that which 
the Sun says Dorsey committed. -Like Dorsey, Da- 
vidson was acquitted. Mr. Choate defended the 
sheriff. The morning after the jury rendered its ver- 
dict the Sun lauded Choate highly because he had 
defended a man whom popular clamor had already 
‘convicted. Every man, proclaimed Mr. Dana, is 
_ presumed to be innocent till a jury of his peers 
-finds otherwise, and he is a noble lawyer indeed 
who will risk his reputation to defend a man pub- 
` lic sentiment regards as guilty. 
It makes considerable difference with some people 
` whether the gored animal is an Atheistical Republi- 
can ox or a Christian Democratic beast. Consistency, 
however, still remains the same priceless jewel. 
: oe ______ 


' “Christian Abuse of Spiritualists. 
Without question Mr. Talmage may be allowed to 
_be a doubter of Spiritualistic phenomena, but when 
he descends to. calumniation of this sort the scorn 
and contempt of the decent portion of mankind 
should be visited upon him. Last Sunday forenoon 

_ he said: 
t Spiritualism ruins the physical health and is a marital and 
social curse. Orgies of obscenity hav taken place under its 
wing. Women by hundreds hav been pushed off into a life of 
_profligacy. If Spiritualism had full swing it would turn this 
world into a pandemonium of carnality. It is an unclean and 
adulterous religion, and the sooner it goes down to the pit from 
which it came up the better for humanity. Spiritualism pro- 
„duces insanity all over the land. If you put your hand in 
. the hand of this influence it will lead you down to hell, 
where there is an everlasting seance. Spiritualism ruins the 
soul and makes men Infidels.” 
Mr. Talmage is known as the most reckless, men- 
dacious, and dishonest pulpiteer of our times, but he 
‘never crowded more bitter and malignant untruths 
into a few sentences than in the above. Some Spir- 
itualist Ingersoll should take him in hand. 


Editorial Notes. 


Owns of the questions scorching the hearts of the political 

editors of this city just now is whether ‘‘Brother Blaine” 

` goured on ‘Brother Bob,” or vice versa. When the truth 
comes out it will probably be found to hav been vice versa. 


A Liszrat Normal School is being built at Liberal, Mo. The 
“edifice is rapidly approaching completion, and the only requi- 
sit to success is scholars. We know noreason why the school 
should not be a good one, deserving the patronage of every 
parent of growing children.. The principal is Prof. W. E. 
Grayston, to whom application should be made for informa- 
tion relativ to studies, rates of tuition, boarding, ete. 


Tux 141st anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson was 
celebrated at Newark on the 13th ult. by a dinner at which 
` about three hundred. gentlemen were present. Letters of re- 
gret were read from ex-Governor Hendricks and Senator Mor- 
' gan of Alabama, and Representativ Eaton, of Connecticut. S. 
J. Tilden telegraphed as follows: ‘“Concurring cordially in 
your wish to render the grateful homage of 55,000,000 of peo- 
ple to the illustrious political philosopher and the exemplar 
of administrativ reform, Thomas Jefferson, I regret that I can 
not possibly be present at your festival this evening.” 


Tus Philosophic Inquirer, of Madras, India, whose genial ed- 
itor was one of the good friends Mr. Bennett made on his fa- 


SEEKER’S report of the proceedings at the Bennett anniversary 
meeting in this city last December, and comments on the faot 
which one of the speakers developed, that Mr. Bennett was 
a Spiritualist. “The news that Mr. Bennett was a Spiritual- 
ist,” says the Inquirer, “because of his belief in spirits 
s0 properly defined above, is indeed quite startling to us; 
but, while respecting the words of a public journalist, who 
held intimate friendly relationship with the departed hero of 
the anniversary day, we do not scruple to pronounce that Mr. 
Bennett’s philosophical position is more logical, and, not- 
withstanding his declared belief in a future state of exist- 
ence, Mr. Bennett to our thinking would hav been more con: 
sistent if he had fittingly declared himself to be a refined 
Materialist of Madame Blavatskys type, the plea as might 
whatever be, that there is no midway between Western Ma- 
terialism and Spiritualism, or that there is no middle term 
between Spiritualism and the dogmatic Materialism of the 
day.” In his zeal our Eastern friend gets his language a 
little mixed, and his meaning is sometimes difficult to fathom. 
If Madame Blavatsky is not a Spiritualist we must get a new 
dictionary. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following yarn from the Kan- 
sas Herald, which paper credits it to ‘“ Carrollton (Ky. ) Special,” 
and asks. us to comment on it: ~- 

“ Dean Chapel is one mile from Worthville, Ky., on the 
Kentucky River. During the recent flood it was about half 
under water. After the waters had withdrawn pictures of 
Bible events began to appear on the four walls. From corner 
to corner there were representations of familiar scenes and 
personages of sacred history. These were clearly and beau- 
tifully outlined, some of them resembling steel engravings. 
The crucifixion covered a space two by three feet, and was 
certainly marvelous in its bold and perfect features. Two 
cities of destruction occupied the half of one wall. Geth- 
semane and the twelve apostles filled another half. There 
were animals of every description, and a portrayal of Noah’s 
ark, It would be difficult to mention any important event re- 
lated in holy scriptures that was-not depicted on the chapel 
walls. Visitors came from distant homes to see these pictures, 
‘and by some they are regarded as miracles. Last Sunday, the 
9th, the chapel was used for the first time since the flood. It 
was well heated, and gradually the pictures disappeared. At 
noon the walls became black, and not an outline could be 
traced. .. There has been a revival of unusual interest in the 
neighborhood at Dean Chapel; about forty conversions and 
twelve sanctifications. Last Sunday morning the worshipers 
who came out to join in the service and hear the Rev. Mr. 
Hubert were greatly moved, and filled the courts of God with 
‘sounding praise.’ The entire community is wrought up as 
nover before, and wide spreads the news of what God has 

one.” 


As there is no paper called the Special published at Carroll- 
ton, this account must be a special despatch, made bhy some 
sensation-seeking correspondent—perhaps by the reverend 
himself. The only comment we hav to make is that it is un- 


doubtedly a lie. 
2 eo ____- 


To Correspondents. 


Capt. A. M. Enocu.—M. E. Billings’s address is Waverly, 
Iowa. 


B. D. Evans, M.D.—See page 66 of Tue TRUTH SEEKER 
ANNUAL for evidence to prove the paragraph untrue. 


K. Korrearrp.—The pope fights secret societies because 
membership in them has a tendency to weaken his authority. 
He charges them with being godless, because that in the minds 
of his followers is the mortal sin. But so far as our informa- 
tion goes the Freemasons are a pious body. At least, men hav 
been expelled and refused admission for Atheism. But we are 
acquainted with some Atheists who are Masons. It is proba- 
ble, however, that they became Atheists since joining. Being 
a member of no secret society, and therefore unacquainted 
with the benefits conferred, we are not competent to advise as 
to which is the best, if any, for you to juin. 


Wn. M. Kennepy.—The early Christians were a commun- 
istic, ascetic sect. They were regarded by the Romans as 
harmless lunatics. They gradually gained in numbers, and 
when Constantine adopted Christianity he but piled pagan 
ceremonies on crazy asceticism—the result was Catholicism, 
which gradually grew to be the enormous power it was in the 
Middle Ages, up to Luther's time, since when it has gradually 
waned in western Europe. Recently it has begun to spread 
with startling rapidity in this country, especially in the East- 
ern states. The Waldenses are a Protestant sect in the Piedmont 
valley, Italy. Theyare also called Vallenses or Valdenses, from 
vallis, valley; and Vuudois, “ men of the valley.” For six hun. 
dred years they hav claimed descent from a race which they 
say peopled the same valley and professed the same faith in 
the first centuries of the Christian era. This claim was once 
generally allowed by Protestant historians, but is no longer 
tenable, and is not made except by the unread portion of Frot- 
estantism. The name Waldenses first occurs in 1194 in an 
edict of thekingof Aragon. They hav survived thirty-three per- 
secutions by the Catholics, some of them among the bloodiest 
of history. Roswell D. Hitchcock finds three distinct periods 
in the existence of the Waldenses: 1. When they differed but 
very little from Roman Catholics except in regard to purity of 
life and the use of scripture; 2. When they denounced Rome as 
Babylon and the pope as Antichrist; 3. Since their reforma- 
tion in doctrin, which, beginning in a revolt against Catholic 
corruption, obscenity, and bestiality, has ended in an acceptance 
of Presbyterianism. Mr. Hitchcock, whois a D.D. and LL.D. 
and a noted writer of Protestant church history, denies the 


claim of antiquity made by and for the Waldenses. They did 
not exist before the twelfth century, and therefore did not 
“keep alive Christianity from Christ to Luther.” The de- 
scendants of the early Christians are the Catholics. The Wal- 


denses never were in the mountains of Asia, and your good 
friend the postmaster is laboring under an error. He will hav 
to try again before he can show an unbroken successsion of 
Protestants, or even Catholics, ‘from Christ to Luther.” 


to be Republican, and voted for Hayes—the only thing, Inger- 
soll once said, for which he felt the need of the atonement. 
The Republican party, however, is allied to the Metho- 
dist church and is corrupt as the government of Russia. 
Democrats do not steal quite as much, because their opportu- 
nities are limited. 
troled by Tammany Hall, Tammany Hall by Jonn Kelly. John 
Kelly by his uncle-in-law, Cardinal McCloskey, the cardinal 
by the pope, and the pope, the Protestants say, by the devil. 
We shall not insist on the last, but the rest we know to be 
true. 
helped. elect a member of the New York Assembly on that is- 
sue, but when he got to Albany he was, a lobbyist snid. the 
cheapest member of the lower house, and when John Kelly 
joined the party and it was found that Thurber was crying 
against the railroads for the sole.reason that because he had 
offended the officers of the leading roads they had discrimi- 
nated against him on the freights of his monopolizing grocery 
house, We quit voting, 
spect highly—among them John Swinton, who says he is a blae 
Presbyterian. Charles Wingate, a Freethinker on the quie, 
and others varying in religions belief between the two—hay 
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H. W. Gruusert.—We hay no politics—nary a one. We used 


The 


In this state the Democratic party is con- 


Our sympathies are with Antimonopolists, and we once 


Some people of this city whom we re- 


organized a Liberty Party. Mr. Wakeman thinks the Liberals 
should join this party, and take the League with them, but we 
fail to agree with him. In ouropinion the League has already, 
taken on too much. Some of Mr. Swinton’s theories are dan- 
gerous experiments to make in the present condition of society, 
which is so largely Christianized as to be inclined to tyranny. 
At the present we are content to be a political party of one, E 
ever on the lookout for the interests of Liberalism, and using : 
all the means at command to further them. We hav answered 

your letter publicly, because of several other inquiries of the 

same tendency. If the need should arise. or the circulars 

could be used to help Freethinkors obtain their equality be- 

fore the law, we will comply with your suggestion. 


H. J. M.—The Christian statement that “if the Bible is true, 
and I believe it all, I will hav everything to gain and nothing 
to lose,” is termed the ad utrumque paratus argument, that is, 
prepared for either event. But a very little examination shows 
its fallaciousness. There are many other bibles just as author- 
itativ as the Jewish Bible, and believed in by many times moro 
people; therefore in order to be absolutely safe the believer 
must swallow them all. Of course it does no good to believe 
in the wrong religion; the practical question, therefore, is, ' 
Which is the right one? If to decide this the age of a faith 
be taken into acconnt. Christianity is not, true; if we count 
practical works, again Christianity is left; if the decision is 
arrived at by taking a census, Christianity is in a hopeless mi- 
nority. If Christianity were tho only religion in the world, 
this “argument” might possess some merit as a repartee, but 
as it is, itis wholly without force, for it requires a man to be- 
lieve all religions, with all their absurdities and nonsense; and 
the more horrible they are the more necessity for believing 
them in order to be safe from their terrors. The Bible tells 
us that the very devils themselvs believe, but what Christian 
will assure us that the devils are safe? To be absolutely cer- 
tain that he is safe, the Christian must put faith in the Koran, 
the Shasta, and all other so-called sacred books and deitics; 
and then he might be wrong. for some religion which he could 
not possibly hear of might be the true one. To be ‘‘safe,” a 
Christian has to sacrifice his reason, renounce experience, mis- 
trust his own senses, and submit to what priests tell him abont, 
heaven, without a thought as to its truth or falsity. The other 
Christian ‘“‘reply "—‘ If you take away the Bible, what will 
you giv us instead ?’—is nonsense, because no sane person 
wants to believe a falsehood. It is not necessary in curing a 
man of a delirious fever to substitute the smallpox. There is 
truth enongh in the world to fill all the niches of the mind 
without using the rotten thonghts ôf superstition. But Free- 
thought does offer a glorious substitute, and that is the relig- i 
ion of humanity. For the worship of a God who can neither 
be helped nor harmed by man’s endeavors, we urge a devotion 
to the well-being, well-doing, and well-living of the human 
race. Instead of seeking an impossible heaven in the skies, 
we should seek to realize a possible heaven on the earth. In- 
stead of dreading hell, men should only dread wrong actions. 
In place of worshiping Christs and saints and virgins, our 
adoration should be shown by imitation of those heroes who 
hav contributed to the amelioration of the world’s hardships, 
and to the advancement of the world’s knowledge. In the 
words of the illustrious founder of Tux TRUTH SEEKER, “ Here 
is our duty, here is our allegiance, and not in the sky above 
us. We must make our heaven on the earth, and not in the 


Aine Thos ei oes 
Literature. 


Browne's Poonocraparc Montuxy, speaking of ‘A Roman 
Catholic Canard,” published at this office, discourses myste- 
riously as follows: 

“ This is another document in the direction of a vigorons 
and aggressiv belief or non-belief. It is Ward to tell whether 
what a man don't believe is a belief or not. That is about the 
way the truth is sought by Tue Truru SEEKER, and whether 
he believes what he don’t believe or not we don’t know, but 
his profession is the profession of doubt. A little doubt is a 
good thing; too much doubt now and then is altogether too 
doubtful. Dndes don’t like it. Wise people would rather not 
doubt. Good people never doubt, and doubting people hav 
no doubt, and that is about as much truth as we hav been able 
to obtain by this peculiar search after the peculiar. The pam- 
phlet may help some to get a clearer insight into something 
that they don’t know anything about; if it does we would be 
obliged if they will let us know about it.” 


Neighbor Browne deals mainly in shorthand, and his sys- 
tem is so near perfect that the element of doubt has been 
eliminated. This accounts for the exceptionally placid state 
of his mind. Nevertheless he believes no more than he 
doubts and is fooling away the hour of grace making pothooks. 
He will never get to heaven, but we hav faith to believe that if 
he ever finds himself in hades he will be given the best accom- 
modation the place affords. 
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Letters from friend. 


Nzswanic, N. J., April 20, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav got one more subscriber for you paper 
for three months. He is a deputy sheriff of this county. I 
was called as a witness before the county court, and was ob- 
jected to on account of my religious belief, as I refused to kiss 
the Bible. I argued the point, and was allowed to affirm. So 
a little free advertising for the cause has been done. As there 
is not a paper published here that will giv me a chance, I 
agreed to hav the account published in Tus TRUTH ÑEEKER, 
and send a few copies to be handed around. 

Respectfully, 


A. L. GARDNER. 


Wavrnespurec, Pa., April 8, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I see that Robert G. Ingersoll, with his char- 
acteristic strength and candor, has hurled another bombshell 
into the Christian camp—one that can butawaken a great many 
from their long sleep of ignorance. How I wish we had more 
“ Bobs” and more such lectures! JI know of no better way to 
bring this lecture to the notice of those who would other- 
wise never see it, and also introduce to them one of the best 
papers published, than by having you send THE TRUTH SEEKER 
of April 5th to some of my friends. Inclosed are names of 
those to whom I wish it sent. Send the papers, and send me 

a bill of the amount. H. Cray Luse. 


Ovranoca Faunus, Onto, April 15, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I read in the Sociologist of your FREETHINKER’S 
Armanac. Inclosed find 25 cents for a copy. There is much 
said abont Freethought. The word ‘free ” is much talked of, 
and little understood. Men say they are free to do this, and 
leave that undone, not knowing they are under the control of 
circumstances during life, no matter how old they may be, or 
what faith they are subject to. Iam an old man, yet hav to 
use my reasoning faculty as much as and more than in early 
life. The young folks claim that their will is certainly free 
for use, and they are the monarch—if not, why not? Are we 
notourselvs responsible? so say our courts and judges. Hence 

it must be true, settled beyond dispute. Wm. Wars. 


CORTLAND, O., April 21, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find order for 50 cents, 25 cents of it 
for “Crimes of Preachers,” by M. E. Billings; and 25 cents 
for Trura SEEKER ANNUAL. When I first took your paper, 
about eighteen months ago. my wife would not look at it or let 
me read it to her. Now itis just the reverse; if she has no time 
to rend it sha is continually asking me to read it to her. She 
thinks, “Waifs and Wanderings” is just splendid; in fact, we 
both think we can’t get along without Tue TRUTH SEEKER. I 
love to read your letters from friends; it givs me great comfort 
to know we are notalone to fight this battle forfreedom. Some 
of my neighbors areas anxious to read my paperasIam. They 
say it is a good paper, but hav not the wherewith to pay for 
it. In lending your paper I sometimes strike a thorough-bred 
Christian, and then we hav an argument; and then comes the 
fun. as by reading your paper, I can stand a pretty good racket, 
and I giv them the facts for what they are worth. At the same 
time I feel as if I were doing my duty. Wishing you success, 
Lam yours for universal mental liberty, J. D. WHEELER. 


Mowmours, Inn.. March 31, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The tab on my paper has long admonished me 
that my svhecription is over due. and that Tam now indebted 
for its weekly visits to vour kind indulgence, for which please 
accept my thanks. Inclosed find $3. When this subscription 
has expired. I hope to send in advance. Should I not be able 
at that time to do so, T will as soon thereafter as possible. No 
paner receives a heartier welcome, and none is read with more 
interest. Its fair, impartial presentation, and candid treat- 
ment of all subjects pertaining to the advancement of human- 
ity and its varied interests, ought to commend it to all Liberal 
minded men and women everywhere, and certainly the sub- 
jects disenssed in its columns are among the most important 
that can engage the attention or enlist the sympathies of those 
who wish well to their race, and desire its emancipation from 
the thraldom of superstition, bigotry, and the countless ob- 
stacles that impede the path of progress, causing this, the only 
world of which we know anything, to be for thousands a “‘ vale 
of tears,” instead of the glad, bright paradise it otherwise 
might be. Ricuarp T. WATSON. 


Casseta, Ga., April 11, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Please enroll my name as a small stockholder 
in the Bennett monument. I deem it a great privilege to take 
stock in a monument erected to the grand old hero. 

Orthodoxy is at a low ebb in this country, as you will see 
from this appeal I send you—it is from the cireuit rider in this 
district. The Christians hav just turned outa man and his 
wife for heresy—the best paying members they had in the 
church., Churches in this country generally hav about two or 
three male members, and ten or a dozen women, often not 
more than one male, and he can’t write. I alsosend you what 
they say about one of their best preachers. 

Since writing the above, I attended one of the exhibitions 
of Miss Lulu Hurst, a plain, simple girl about seventeen. I 
went upon the platform with her. She could lay one hand 
on the back of a chair and it would fiy over her head. I sat 
on the chair. She would just touch the back and it would 
throw me two or three steps every time. I had a cane in my 
hand; she laid one hand on it and lifted me off the floor. 
Two of the strongest men in the audience could not hold the 
chair down when it was on the floor, nor put it on the floor 
when it was up if she had her hands touching it. I under- 
stand she is an old-fashioned Baptist and knows nothing 
about Spiritualism. One man can’t hold anything if she keeps 
he hands on it. She never grasps the object, but simply lays 
her hands lightly against it. What do you call it? 

W. F. MALDEN, 


La Crosse, Wis., April 23, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I hope you will giv a little space for the fol- 


Fresno Crry, Oar., April 10, 188£ 
Mr. Eprror: Please giv me space in your paper to reply to 


lowing lines, as I think they might be interesting to some of | Mr. C. B. Thompson, He states that intoxicating drinks hav 


TEHE TRUTH SEEKER readers, and at the same time be a good 
nut for the Christians to crack. 


A NUT FOR THE CHRISTIANS TO CRACK. 


If God a perfect being is, 
How did he form the plan 
To spoil with evil his own work, 
And make imperfect man? 
If God did perfect make the man, 
Who made his imperfection ? 
For man could no more make the thing, 
Than make the whole creation. 


If God imperfect made the man, 
Made him a sinful creature; 
Where is the justice of his plan 

To damn him for his nature ? 


Your well wisher, J. Perrey. 


Warzanpd, Mron., April 13, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I am not a subscriber to Tue TRUTH SEEKER, 
but hav been a constant reader of it for some time. I was 
pleased to read, in the editorial notes of March 29th, a rec- 
ommendation to patronage of F. E. Sturgis, artist, of Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio, which I can fully indorse from a personal 
knowledge of his merits. He is a stanch Liberal, and has been 
for years, but adverse circumstances and poor health hav to a 
great extent crippled his usefulness. Now I would suggest 
that all good Liberals in affluence, who hav seen and admired 
his portrait of Mr. Bennett, send a dollar each out of their 
abundance, and make his heart glad by a present that will 
help him to some of the comforts of life. The first of May 
will be his thirty-first birthday. Why not make him a birth- 
day gift? I will head the list by sending a dollar, and-I am 
sure it will be gratefully remembered long after the donor’s 
hav forgotten it. I will say that he isin entire ignorance of 
this suggestion, and perhaps would not approve of it; but I 
feel that the needy hav claims upon us which we ought not to 
disregard, and no doubt if the departed Hero could speak he 
would say, ‘Be ye Liberals in all things.” 8S. A. STEWART. 


Burton, Texas, April 13, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I send you herein twenty-five cents for the 
TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. Please send me the two numbers of 
Tue Trours SEEKER preceding April 5th; my last week’s copy 
is also minus. I will be obliged indeed if you will furnish the 
copies missing, a8 I am keeping every one, with view of having 
them bound, which will prove as interesting as ever to re-read 
over again and again, quite unlike the majority of literature. 
Tam taking quite a number of Liberal and other papers, more 
indeed than I shall hav time this year to read, and thought of 
dropping some of them when the time of subscription expired; 
but the experience of missing those copies has taught me how 
inconvenient it would be to dispense with TuE TRUTH SEEKER, 
which like good liquor seems to improve with age. That the 
paper is much better than at any time since my acquaintance 
with it, cannot be denied. It is richly worth the sum you ask 
for it. If you send me those missing numbers I will try to dis- 
tribute them where most likely to do you and the cause the 
most good, should the others turn up. Please also send an- 
other copy of the number containing Ingersoll’s lecture for a 
friend. H. B. Jonxs. 


Granp Rarms, Mica., April 19, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror:.Inclosed please find $3.00, my subscription for 
one year. Also please send me a copy of THE TRUTH SEEKER 
containing Brother Ingersoll’s great lecture. 
an “ orthodox” to read, who in his religious zeal destroyed it, 
lest it might be the means of opening the eyes of some be- 
nighted wretch like him. However, the good work is going 
on, and orthodoxy is fast losing its hold in our beautiful city. 

The Rev. Mr. Powers, a fast friend of the great champion, 
Ingersoll, is doing a good work here. His sermon on ‘‘ Inger- 
soll or Talmage, Which ?” was listened to by about fifteen hun- 
dred people, comprising the most intelligent inourcity. The 
orator held his audience spellbound for one hour and a half, 
and closed with the lines and sayings of the two men, leaving 
Mr. Ingersoll happy in the thought that the power we call God 
does all things well, and that amid the vicissitudes of life, when 
the shadows fall, we can hear the ‘‘ rustle of a wing.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Talmage was presumed to be happy 


too, in the thought that in the hereafter he will hav the uncon-. 


trolable bliss of being permitted to lounge upon the battle- 
ments of heaven and look down upon a wife, father, mother, 
son, daughter, sister, or brother, forever damned to eternal 


pain. S. B. Horrman. 
Oxuymrra, Wasu. TER., April 9, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: In answer to many inquiries in reference to 


western Washington territory I will say that we hav a fine cli- 
mate, plenty of good water, some good land, and a heavy 
growth of good timber. A strip of country west of the Olym- 
pic range, thirty miles wide by eighty miles long, with mild 
climate, good soil, and heavy timber, consisting mostly of fir, 
cedar, hemlock, spruce, and cottonwood, is unsurveyed and 
unsettled. The majority of emigrants on first arrival do not 
like the country, it being so different from the East. People 
coming from Michigan, Maine, and Pennsylvania are the best 
satisfied. Those coming from the prairie states are very much 
dissatisfied—think it too much work to clear the land; in fact, 
I would not advise anyone to come here expecting to find well 
settled neighborhoods, with school-houses and soforth. They 
will find instead a dense forest, without roads. For the young 
man with industrious habits, strong arms, and a determination 
to succeed, this country offers good inducements. I hav been 
here fourteen months. I came sick, and hav regamed my 


health, weighing twenty, pounds more than I ever did before. 
I like the country well, but would not advise anyone to sell a 
comfortable home to come here without first visiting the 
place and seeing for themselvs. 


Levi SARGENT. 


I loaned mine to} 


done more evil in the world than orthodox religion. Possibly 
he is right, as orthodox superstition is limited in the United 
States. Mr. Thompson speaks of over-population. I hav 


‘| stated my views on that question for more than fifty years. 


One thing that I hav asked a great many Christians is, “ Do 
you believe in endless punishment? and if so how can you be 
the means of bringing children into the world, and so jeop- 
ardizing their souls, when there is so slim a chance that more 
than one in one hundred will escape a burning hell?” And, 
let me ask, Who is good, pure, perfect, and holy? Who will 
say, “Iam?” If there are any stich, let me hear from them. 
I hav been reading Col. John R. Kelso’s ‘Deity Analyzed, 
and the Devil’s Defense ” and ‘The Real Blasphemers.” There 
is a great deal of interesting information in these books, fur- 
nishing one, as they do, with arguments to refute the dogmas 
of the Ohristian superstition. These, with Bennett's ‘ An- 
swers to Christian Questions, ” every Liberal should read. 
GrorGcn PADDINGTON. 


i MoCuns, Kan., April 5, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: As I told you in my last, I hav been somewhat 
unsettled in locality, but as I expect to stay here a while you 
will please send my paper here. I hav been three months 
without it. 

I am getting somewhat rusty out here in Kansas. I find a 
host of good, out-spoken Liberals, and some of the followers 
of the meek and lowly, which latter hav got so low that you 
dare not trust them. If you do they will beat you out of some- 
thing. ; 

An awful tragedy has taken place in our midst. A minister 
who has preached loud and labored hard to tell other people 
how to liv and how to raise their children has at the same time 
been leaving his own to run wild, with none buta poor weakly 
wife to look after a family of big boys. They grew up under 
his prayers and preaching. Not long ago one of those boys of 
the preacher shot and killed a young man at a district spelling 
school, all for a very trifling offense, and now the preacher is 
crazed with grief. He looks pale and thin. They tell me the 
mother is insane. There is something wrong. This preacher 
has never known God, or God has not known him. The boy 
is in jail, awaiting his trial. If he is adjudged guilty and is . 
hung no doubt he will get religion and go from the gallows 
straight to heaven and join the rest of the murderers that hav 
gone before. 

I am, as ever, determined to strike for the right and univer- 
sal mental liberty. Ithink if some good live Liberal speaker 
would make some appointments in southeast Kansas the peo- 
ple would giv him a hearing. I giv my best wishes to the lov- 
ers of truth and I ask you to keep the old Truru Szzxer alive 
as we promised to do when our.old hero, Bennett, left it to us. 
Let us remember his prison life. Let us not forget his worth. 


Let us liv as he would hav us liv if he were here. Please find 
inclosed two dollars, and send on my first copy. 
Ever yours, M. S. Gown. 


Suaar Houses, Uran, April 14, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $1, for which you will send me 
four copies of the TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL AND FREETHINKERS’ 
ALMANAC For 1884. Through the kindness of a friend I occm 
sionly read Tue Tereora Sener, hence this order for the 
ANNUAL. 

It has been my pleasure to traverse a vast portion of the 
Yankee domain lying west of the Missouri, where the un- 
earthly yell of the savage was heard from the confines of our 
country, in the inclement north, to the sunny plains of 
Mexico; and the huge buffalo roamed in herds of countless 
thousands from Texas to the Yellowstone; while the wild deer 
and fleet-footed antelope bounded at will o’er the vast plains, 
and slaked their thirst from the sparkling waters of every 
stream from the Rio Grande to British America. 

The 26th of this month, it will be eleven years since mine 
eyes first beheld the far-famed and world-renowned Salt Lake 
City, ‘the center stake of Zion,” or seat of government for 
the “kingdom of God on earth,” where the superlativly 
grand and magnificently planned city of the saints is nestled 
down in the very shadow of the cloud-mantled and silver- 
lined Wasatch. : i 

Here in this beautiful city, the most favored spot on earth, 
I first beheld a people among whom contention and strife are 
unknown. "Twas here I first saw prophets and apostles. 
"Twas here I first heard the ‘‘drippings of the sanctuary,’ 
and saw “the living oracles.” "T'was here I first realized the 
meaning of faith, and mingled with people who pitied me 
for not believing their leaders could jump over the moon, 
and leave their pocket-handkerchief on the seven stars as a 
token of their having been in the immediate vicinity of those 
distant worlds. It was here also that I first heard that George 
Washington, of little hatchet notoriety, was a Mormon, though 
unacquainted with the fact, Here in the valleys of the moun- 
tains I learned that ‘‘God’s chosen people” would sweep down 
from the forest-clad summits of the mountains of Ephraim, 
and take possession of every ‘nation, kindred, tongue, and 
people,” Frank James and George Todd included, and a great 
deal more; but even here we must sleep, and I will away into 
dreamland. Fill my inclosed order, and make one heart feel 
glad. J. N. BARR. 


WEsTFÆLD, N. Y., April 20, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The question to which all others are secondary 
is simply this: Are the two conditions in which everything 
exists, call them God and nature, spirit or force and matter, 
male or female, or by any name used to designate opposits, 
distinct entities, the one sovereign, the other subject? or are 
they positiv and negativ conditions of the same thing, insep- 
arable and convertible? Thus far in the history of the human 
family belief that they are distinct entities has held full con- 
trol, and on it the monarchies, monopolies, and aristocracies 
of Christendom are founded; that it is the last expiring effort 
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of the belief that our little world was the center of the uni- 
verse, flat and stationary—a belief that has divided mankind 
into thousands of contending sects and factions, that never 
solved a problem, but complicates the most simple ones be- 
yond the power of solution; has. deluged the world in the 
blood of its children, and cannot too soon be buried with be- 
lief in flat worlds, where it originated. In opposition to the 
creation theory stands the self-evident fact that cause and ef- 
fect are inseparable and convertible—all causes effects of 
of previous causes, all effects causes of future effects, with no 
beginning or end to either. That worlds derive their existence 
and sustenance from the elements in which they float, and as 
a whole are subject to the same laws of production and repro- 
duction as their constituted parts, including the human fam- 
ily, is a fact that cannot much longer be disguised. Our world 
is following in the wake of the older planets of our solar fam- 
ily.. Where we are they hav been, and instead of the man of 
our planet being the ultimate of organic law, he is simply at 
the head of animal life, and bears the same relation to the in- 
habitants of the older planets that lower grades of being on 
our planet bear to the human family. The same interchang- 
ing relation that exists between heat and cold, night and day, 
summer and winter, exists between the visible animal, whether 
man, monkey, or mouse, and a, to us, invisible counterpart, 
and. the belief that either does or can exist independent of the 
other is as false as the belief has ever been destructiv. Whoever 
should assert that there are exceptions to the rule that twice 
two are four, or that half four are two, would be thought a 
lunatic or fool. Why. not just as reasonable as the belief that 
there are exceptions to the law of interchange? Why not the 
same interchanging relations exist between the visible animals 
and the so-called spirit world, that exist between the roots and 
the top of the vegetable, the caterpillar and butterfly, or why 
not the same necessity for this double condition in one case 
as the other? If organic law may be taken as evidence, the 
same law of combination that makes higher numbers from 
lower ones, makes higher grades of being by combinations of 
lower ones, substitutes interchanges of sex for incarnation of 
unchangeable germs. Although it leaves all gods and the su- 
premacy of spirit over matter out in the cold, it bridges the 
chasm between Materialism and Spiritualism, which nothing 
else ever will or can. J. Trnney. 


i HarvarD, April 13, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $250 for Tae TRUTH 
Seker, which is a very welcome visitor at my house. I see 
by the paper that the monument is finished, and Iam glad to 
hear that it is a nice one, for if anyone deserved a monument 
to his memory it was D. M. Bennett. I never had a personal 
acquaintance with him but by reputation. He was one of na- 
ture’s noblemen. 
I had the pleasure of attending two of J. E Remsburg’s lec- 
tures at Capron, Ill. His first lecture was on the ‘Sunday 
Laws, Woman’s Rights, and the Prohibition;” his second, 
‘False Claims of the Church and Christianity.” They were 
splendid lectures, from the fact that they were composed of 
undeniable facts, and any church-member knows that it is 
true that the church has opposed every new invention, and 
everything that diverged from the old ruts of orthodoxy, and 
as long as they believe their creed they should act according to 
their faith and creed. The man that worships an angry God— 
a God that is angry with his children every day—has a right 
to imitate his God. Any man that worships a God—I care not 
what kind of a character he givs him—will fashion his con- 
duct after the character of his God. The teaching of that old 
Bible has caused more suffering and bloodshed than any other 
thing on the earth. The Blue laws of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts were founded directly upon the laws laid down in the 
Old Testament; and I warn the people of the United States to 
` gee that a scheming olergy do not get their God in the Consti- 
tution. Itseems to me that any man ought to see that the 
clergy are doing everything they can to get the control of the 
people. It seems to me that they hav shown their cloven feet 
enough to open the eyes of the people. They see that they 
hav lost their hold on the people to a great extent, and they 
will make a powerful effort to regain their lost ground. The 
time was once that the people had to take just what the min- 
ister handed out, but such is not the case now, and I hope 
will never be again. 
The Mormon question is the biggest nut our clergy hav had 
to crack for some time—and, in fact, it is a question that our 
` best statesmen do not know what to do with. They dare"not 
admit Utah as a state, with her polygamy. As long aswe hold 
on to the Bible and our present Constitution, Talmage’s theory 
in regard to the Mormon question won't answer; but throw 
away your Bible, and then you can say, “Stop your polyga- 
mous conduct, or by the eternal we will make you.’ 
ÅBRAM CARMACK. 


Portuanp, OR., April 13, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Allow me to correct a mistake in your notice 
of. Liberal meetings. Instead of Portland, O.. “American 
Liberal League” read “Auxiliary Liberal “Lengue.” 

Your paper continues to be the best of all Liberal papers, 
since I hav seen their sample copies lately. THE TRUTH 
SEEKER contains 16 pages, of which more than-half are filled 
with literary food such as we very seldom get in the pages of 
the North American Review or other periodicals. No. 14, of the 
5th inst., for example, contains Ingersoll’s lecture on four 
pages, each of which is four times larger than the pages of the 
North American Review, and as the type is more than twice less, 

- then the same lecture would occupy in thé Review about forty 
pages. Add to this the “ Waifs and Wanderings ” of S. P. 
Putnam and other valuable articles in your paper, and I am 
sure that you could spare every week from fifty to sixty pages 
and place them in a monthly journal of over 200 pages, or 
twice thieker than the mentioned Review, which costs $5 per 
year. The weekly Truru Szexer would stay'a journal of 
eight or ten pages and contain no less reading matter than 
any other Liberal paper, as the Investigator, Index, ete., for the 


same price, and as.a BeeT would offer its readers a monthly | natural; and for many long years our mind was befogged—lim- 


TRUTH SEEKER say of over one hundred pages. 
advantage your readers would hav in obtaining twelve valua- 
ble books each year, binding them, and building a home 
library. 
. Judging by myself, I may conclude that each subscriber of 
any Liberal paper givs it each time to some poor Liberal friend 
or some rich religious friend, and if not lost in passing sò many 
hands it at least loses its shape and form and is of no value to 
be placed in.a case of a nicely furnished room. Not so with 
a monthly journal in book form. The over cost of printing 
and mailing two journals I am sure could be gained by obtain- 
ing perhaps four times as many subscribers. Not only out- 
spoken Infidels but members of the church and ministers even 
of more or less reformed churches would subscribe for the 
monthly TRUTH SEEKER. The principal thing is to offer it 
cheap. 

If you consider this worth publishing, please append your 
opinion, and, if it doesn’t coincide with mine, your objections. 

f M. S. WAHRHAFTIG. 

[The plan of Mr. Wahrhaftig is one often entertained, but 
abandoned because of expense and the uncertainty of success. 
We hav not the capital necessary to make experiments with. 
If we had 12,000 to 15,000 prompt-paying subscribers much 
could be done that is now impossible for lack of money.—Ep. 
T. 8.}. 


MRS. SLENKER TO MR. PINNEY. 


Misraxen Frrenp: Thee is altogether wrong about “the 
complacent way in which Mrs. Slenker offers to do Spiritual- 
ism the favor of investigating,” etc. 

For years my Spiritual correspondents hav been urging me 
to ‘‘see and believe,” just as my Christian friends hav told me 
to “come forward to the altar and pray,” and I'd be con- 
verted. But having neither faith nor funds, I could not go 
and see. Then when Mr. Lacy made his proposal, I at 
first refused it, as I had no housekeeper. Finally things 
shaped themselvs so I could go, and I consented to do so 
if all those who had been urging me cared enough to help 
me a little toward it. So many had made offers of that 
kind that I felt sure if all were in earnest plenty would be 
raised. And [ think so still, but it was so long before I 
made up my mind I wonld go that it may be Angust or 
September before I shall get off. 

I am daily receiving so many letters of advice and invi- 
tations to visit one and another during my trip, and en- 
couraging wishes and hopes that I wili not giv it up, that 
I think even thee thyself would’ say it is best to go. 

I do not propose to “investigate” very largely.. I only 
wish to go and see what I can, and tell what I see, just as 
if I should visit a museum or some foreign land. As I am 
writing for a great many papers, and hav been doing so for 
thirty odd years, of course I hav a host of personal friends 
who feel interested in what I would ses and say about 
Spiritualism. 

Instead of being “complacent,” I really feel distrustful 
and doubtful of being able to satisfy even myself. But 
there is an old saying, ‘Nothing risked nothing hav,” and 
if I don’t try to see and gain real information, I may re- 
main ignorant till the end. I've been reading all I could of 
this ism for years, and now I hope to be able to see some- 
thing of it. But I want no one to contribute who does not 
really wish me to go. 

As to being ‘‘averse or indifferent” to a life to come, I 
would say that all the pious world has for ages called Paine 
a monster of iniquity, and has said Atheists believed in 
chance. Both of these assertions thee and I know to be 
false. Well, I hav always assured you that life was very 
pleasant to me; that I would rejoice exceedingly to know 
that I could liv on, and that we could all liv on indefinitly 
and be happy in a beautiful summer-land in the future. 

Yet in the face of all these assertions, you insist that I 
am desiring annihilation. It is true I am “ willing” to giv 
up my personal identity after death if it must be so. So 
am I ‘‘willing” to grow old, feeble, and helpless .if it must 
be so. I would like to be the owner of millions of money, 
yet I am content and happy here in our “‘little brown 
shanty,” and am glad to make joy and sunshine out of what 
is. I do not find life an “iceberg,” and neither is it a hell 
of heated fire, but it is full of a genuin, genial warmth, and 
I hope to enjoy it for many years yet. 

I love my home and friends, and enjoy them right here 
and now. Yet I am willing to leave them awhile if I may 
learn something by it. Our mind is us, and if we would 
be, something we must seek to know something. 

« Sweet is the smile of home; the natural nook 
Where hearts are of each other sure; 
Sweet all the joys that crown the household work, 
The haunt of all affections pure.” f 
ELMINA. 


Pomona, Cau., April 12, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $3, for which send me 
Tux Truro Szexen for the next twelve months. I hav been 
permitted, through the kindness of one of your subscribers, 
to read your outspoken paper, and it affords great pleasure-to 
one like myself who has drifted, through the medium of Free- 
thought, so far away from the fold as to be classed by the 
faithful as bad, to read of the many of limited edueation who 
are in the same boat. I can easily understand why there are so 
many Freethinkers among the educated and scientific—for 
they are thinkers—men who form opinions through the action 
of their own brains, by reason, analogy, comparison, and by 
the application of natural laws, cause, and effect; but it is dif- 
ferent with us who are limited in education and in brains. 
What we learned in our youth (fifty years ago) was principally 
a system of theology—of how to get to heaven in a certain boat 
named Methodism. That being considered the most impor- 
tant, all else was neglected; our eyés and thoughts were di- 
rected toward the skies;-consequently we lost sight of the re- 
alities and- began our search for the phamtoms—the super- 


Think of the | ited to the narrow channel in which the gospel boat is guided 


by the arrogant ‘‘sky-pilot.” The wants, necessities, luxuries, 
and pleasures of this life were excluded from our craft as rub- 
bish, contaminating, foul, wicked, and damning. We traveled - 
thus many long and sorrowful years, our young heart longing 
for the joys and luxuries of this world, this real world. But, 
alas! we were in a boat going in an opposit direction, with a 
cross for a jack-staff and a Christ for a compass. Our pilot did 
his level best, with the means at hand, to steer us around and. 
past the rocks of Freethought and common sense, but we 
would strike so many cross currents that we would occasion- 
ally bump up against some of them—for they were legion 
—until, finally, one of them (Thomas Paine) knocked of our 
jack-staff and upset our compass, which so confused our pilot 
that he ran us clean out on dry land (“ Bob” Ingersoll), knock- 
ing the bottom out and wrecking the whole business. Since 
then we hay remained on dry land, traveling the easy road of 
Freethought, being a free man, as nature intended we should 
be, always happy and free to enjoy the good things of this real 
world so long as our happiness does not conflict with the rights 
and privileges of others. By so doing we do not expect to be 
popular among Christians, get to heaven, or avoid hell, but 
merit the approbation of ever noble man, woman, and child 
who may know us, and keep our paper at par. The affairs 
of this world should consume all our thoughts; those of 
another world are too remote, too mystical for our attention 
or comprehension.. 

Pomona, like other towns, contains many Freethinkers, but, 
like others, the church element predominates to such an ex- 
tent, and its efforts to increase its members and patronage are 
carried on with so much zeal, that many Freethinkers are so in- 
timidated throngh fear of unpopularity and business loss that 
they keep mum and will not express their minds in a public 
manner, but will occasionally drop $5 or $10 into the coffers 
of the church, thereby placing themselvs in a false position 
with both parties. Jt is morally wrong for any Freethinker 
to giv money to build churches or pay the salary of the pounder 
of Bibles. Moral cowards are contemptible, and hypocrits 
are detestable. No Freethinker is worth anything that will 
pander to the Christian sentiment. He should stand or fall 
npon his record. profess nothing conflicting with his every-day 
life, rely upon himself and not upon gods or devils for the 
correction of his errors; in short, do right and he will be 
happy and the world will be benefited by his living it. 

H. L. Suave. 


Mounn Crry. Mny. 

Mr: Eptron: George W. Chapman.M.D . Cawker City. Kan., 
says in Tos Trurn SEEKER of March 15. 1884: ‘A great deal 
is being said in Liberal papers in favorof free land and I pre- 
sume there are many that think if the poor had all the good 
land they could work they would cease to be poor. 
thought so. but many of them are ineanables. They are not 
learned in the school of farming.” Dr. Chapman doer not set 
forth the full meaning of the free-land question. Tt is not so 
much to keep these incapables in posression of a home ag to 
prepare a way whereby future capables may possibly hav a 
home in this free country, where land should be as free ag the 
air we breathe or the water we use. We cannot ro clearly see 
the evil results of the land title system in America as we can 
in Europe. Look at Russia with her land owned by the few, 
and her many in serfdom, transferable with the land when 
sold. Look at England and Treland—worse than serfaam— 
the land all owned by the landed aristocracy, who are drawing 
the life-blood from the people by heavy rents and destructiv 
usury. Ireland must fight or starve; there is no alternativ. 
The land cannot pay the rent and support the people. The 
tendency of the title in land is to bring about in our country 
the same state of affairs as is seen in England and Ireland to- 
day. Itis to bring alanded aristocracy. Time only is required. 
The great jurist, Blackstone, says: ‘There ir no natural rea- 
son why a deed upon parchment should convey the domain of 
land.” This unnatural title in land is the basic structure of 
all those evils that are connected with banking, usury, credit, 
monopolies, and the whole train of bad effects that accompany 
the private banking system. The best right to land is pos- 
session and occupancy. The government should giv meets and 
bounds to land, and should recognize no other title han occu- 
pancy. Giva man all he can cultivate, and he needs no more. 
If he ig ambitious like Dalrymple, let him hav his thousands 
of acres if he can cultivate so much, and not interfere with 
others’ rights. 

The two great evils that are now holding the prosperity of 
the people in check are title in land and specie basis for 
money. These two are the strongholds of aristocracy, the bul- 
wark of debt and usury, and the final degeneracy of the race. 
Our way of supporting the government by direct taxes is some- 
what objectionable. The tax is drawn from that clars of peo- 
ple who are the least able to bear it. There should be no tax 
on land. There is less than one per cent of real value in un- 
cultivated land. All the rest is labor. The day labor pays no 
‘tax, and why tax farm labor? There must be a more equita- 
ble way to support our government than by direct taxation, 

Suppose we change our system of finance? Instead of using 
national bank currency use greenbacks, fiat money, together 
with gold and silver. Let the government issue greenbacks 
and distribute them through the post-office in such quantities 
as the people may want to do business with. The trader, or 
whoever takes the money from the post-office, will pay a bonus 
or tax for the use of the money, and giv security for the pay- 
ment of the amount that he received (without interest) on such 


time as may be agreed upon. Let this bonus be only enough 
to take the place of the direct tax. Some plan similar to the 
above may be formed that would relieve us of the inconven- 
ience of direct taxation. This will also relieve us (in time) of 
paying the double interest that we are now paying to the na- 
tional banks. This plan would in time wind up the credit 
system, and leave usa free people., What say you. Js this 
plan feasible? The bankers and the moneyed men, loaners of 
money, Will say, No. What do the people say? 
S. H. BARTLETT. 
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—— Children’s Qogner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


‘* His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


May. 


Smiling. sweet, all hearts addressing, 

By thy joyous. gay caressing; 

Never monrnful, ne'er depressing, 

Filled with fresh and fragrant blessing, 
Bonnie, blithesome May. 


‘Sunshine gilds the vates and hills, 
And gli tens on the dancing rill, 
While hyacinths and daffodtis 
All the afr with sweetness fill, 

Bonnie, blithesome May. 


Blue violets to life are stirred - 
At Nature’s low, commanding word; 
And we, with hlossqom, bee, and bird, 
To thee al] love and raise accord, . 
Bonnie, bli'hes- me May. 
e—a 


Muzzer’s Chillun.”. 


“My muzzer’s almost trazy, 
Fler chillun ts fo bad, 
An’ my drate htd alaner Daisy 
Does mate her drefful sad, 
So she says. 
“AnA Daisy is a norfnl dirl; 
Her nice new frock she tored, 
An’ tause she had her halir to turl 
Why she—why she just roared 
~ Yeserday. 


“When baby cwyed, an’ muzzer sald: 
*Go an’ wock yl'tle Olatr,’ 
She put trome in bia tradle spread, 
An’ chew-dum in his hair 
Tozzer day. 
“ What you aint one time she did ? 
Why, runned away from me, 
Sbe went and runned away an’ hid, 
I didn’t know where she be— 
Touldn’t fine her. 
-u Ders T’'se sometime norful too— 
Of tourre T ir, T know; 
But what’a a little dirl to do 
When she don’t wort to sew 
Tause she tarnt ? 


“ She’s dot to try; be tross too, 
When she’s 80 small as mo. 
That's all the way she has to do 
` When she’s tired—don’t you see ? - 
Tourse you do. 


«| When I'se weally dood and nice 
_ Through all the drate long day, 
Papa tells me ʻa pearl of price,’ 
An’ muzzer's dlad to say 
* She was dood ’”’—Séelected. 
ae 


My First Temptation. 


Children often learn to steal and do other 
bad things from innocent motivs. They take 
what does not belong to them, simply because 
they want it, and not from any desire to do 
wrong. This desire to gratify a natural want, 
if not corrected and properly restrained, may 
lead to the habitual practice of thieving. 

When I was so little that I remember what 
I am about to relate as one of the earliest 
events of my life, we resided neighbors to a 
huxter by name of Frane. I may as well ex- 
plain that huxtering was a very common and 
useful occupation in those days, before the 
invention of railways. Thehuxter would load 
his wagon with butter, eggs. flax, or whatever 
brought the best city prices, and bring back 
oranges, candies, peanuts, and other fruits 
and nuts, which he would dispose of at fairs, 
vendues, camp-meetings, and other public 
gatherings, to good advantage. 

The principal thoronghfare was the turn- 
pike, and all public travel was done by stage 
coaches. At this time Mr. Frane returned 
from Philadelphia with his wagon loaded with 
boxes of nuts, candies, and oranges, and I was 
there to see him unload, and to smell the per- 
fume of the splendid oranges, which filled the 
place with their odor. I had never smelled 
nor seen such fruit before, and was very 
naturally siezed with a strong desire to hav 
one. They were carefully piled away in a 
large kitchen adjoining the house, box upon 
box, and finally, the family all retired into the 
house to unpack and inspect other things. I 
marched around that old kitchen taking in the 
perfume of the oranges until I thought I must 
take one home, and being observant, I noticed 
that one of the boxes had a part of the side 
torn off. And this circumstance tempted me 
to put my hand into the box and see if I could 
get one out. 
tions, and soon held a splendid orange in my 
hands. -I had wanted one, oh! so much, and 
now I had it. My heart leaped with delight; 
and I am sure Mother Eve had no more temp- 

tation than I when she ate the fabled apple. 


As fast as my short limbs would carry me, Ij send you as great a curiosity in combining 
made tracks for home, which was but a few|numbers, for the Children’s Corner. 


I succeeded beyond my expecta- 
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to my mother, who, supposing it had been 
given to me, was much pleased, and proceeded 
to remove the rind and put it into sections for 
a division and taste all around. om 

While we were enjoying the orange, a young 
lady of the Frane family came into our house 
in'a laughing mood, and privately whispered 
into poor mother’s ears that I had stolen the 
orange. She said they had seen the whole 
operation, and were delighted to see how cute 
I was, and how I toddled off when I had 
secured it. She was brimful of merriment 
over the affair. But not so with mother. To 
her this was a thing to be dreaded. She saw 
that here was the time to teach mealesson. I 
must be shown that I had committed a sin, 
and must not ‘covet’ my neighbor’s goods;” 
so she asked me, in a very solemn way, how I 
got the orange. I said, “I dotit out of a box,” 
and as we had eaten it now, I wanted more, so 
taking her by the apron, and pulling in the 
direction -of neighbor. Frane’s kitchen, said, 
“Come, lets det anodder.” She then ex- 
plained that I had done a very naughty trick 
by ‘‘stealing”—that the orange belonged to 
Mr. Frane. . 


The Frane family enjoyed it as a good joke, | 


and made light of it. Mr. Frane came in the 
direction of our house smiling, but that only 


.| grieved mother the more, and I began to feel 


badly too. I just began to realize that I had 
been naughty. Finally. mother said the only 
thing for him to donow is to pay for the orange, 
and, placing four pennies in. my hand, I was 
obliged to go outand meet Mr. Frane and hand 
him the pennies. He did not want to take 


them, and kept a-smiling and a-shaking of his- 


head at mother, but she insisted that I must 
pay him for the orange. She said, “I want-to 
teach him a lesson, that he must never take 
what does not belong to him.” - At last, Mr. 
Frane, appreciating her motivs, took the pen- 
nies for the orange, but I could seein the good 
man’s face that he did it only to. satisfy my 
mother, and not because he cared for the 
orange. Tar 

The whole transaction, however, made a last- 
ing impression on me, and ever after in life 
when a temptation fell in my way by which I 
might hav taken advantages, that early ciroum- 
stance and thoroughly moral lesson of the stolen 


orange would stand out in my memory like a’ 


bright picture and a never-failing reminder of 
duty. 
memory of the kind lines upon the face of 
neighbor Frane. And the most important 
shadows are the sorrowful looks and words of 
my wounded mother, whose sole concern was 
for the future good of her baby boy. And that 
fact made her words as mellow as the fruit I 
had eaten. They ever shielded me with ahalo 
of motherly love and affection. And who can 
love asa mother? That episode in my child 
life has been a talisman that always broke the 
tempter’a charm, and rendered me free from 
any desire to steal. I would not harbor the 
guilt.of a dishonest man for a fortune. I love 
honesty for the peace and satisfaction it af- 
fords, as “a guilty conscience needs no ac- 
cuser.” Remember, our actions become a part 
of ourselvs, and the most important thing is 
this: that while every atom of our bodies is 
cast off many times during a long life, so -that 
our bodies are never the same from year to year, 
or from day to day, even, yeb the experiences 
of life are never cast off, but are retained in 
the mind, to bless or curse us in the mem- 
ory of all of them; and also another fact: 
that while the body is undergoing this con- 
stant change and waste, the mind is as con- 
stantly addiog and accumulating more and 
more of experience and mental growth, the 
longer we liv. J. R. Parry. 
—— or r 
Our Puzzle Box. 
1 
ENIGMA, 

In luscious melons, ripe and sweet; 

In grizzly bear, with great big feet; 

In Gog, a giant, very tall; . 

‘In Greece, a country, very small; 

In Bartholdi statue, not yet done; 

In good health, wishéd by every one; 

In arctic regions, desolate and cold; 

In lion, an animal, desperate and bold; 

My whole was an early navigator. 
Newburgh, N. Y. R. O. Bzpgr. 


2, 
SQUAREWOBD PUZZLE. 
A word that means what time. 
A place which every one should hav. 
A girl’s name. 
To be tidy or cleanly. 


Columbus, Ohio. H. H. Fowzer. 


3. 
I notice in the last TRUTH SEEKER a numer- 


The pleasant thing in the picture is the |- 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Í Member of the 


yards across the way, and held out the orange | make 25 squares and fill them with the num- | 


bers from one-to 25 inclusiv. Thus: 


17{24!1 | 8 | 15 
2315| 7 | 14 \-16 
4 | 6 | 13 | 20 | 22 


Now thé, curiosity commences. - Each line, 
horizontal, perpendicular, and diagonal, will 
make 65 when added. The four corner num- 
bers, with.the center one, will make 65. The 


‘four numbers 24, 8, 18.2, with the center one, 


will add the same; also 23, 10, 16, 3, with the 
center, will add 65; also 4, 1, 22, 25, with the 
center, will add the same; also 5, 14, 12, 21, 
with the center one will make the same; also 
6, 7, 20,19, with the center, will make 65 when 
added. There might be more combinations if 
I had time to study them up. If you deem 
this worth publishing I may send you another. 
Success to Tug Trurn Szzxer, although I am 
not a Materialist. Fraternally, 
South Bend, Ind. H. C.. Van Lw. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S COBNER, 
APRIL 19, 1884. ; 


1. This world. 2. Aristotle. 


3. TRAM 
RIVER 
A VALE 
MELTS 
PRESS 

4. TAFFETA 
HAMBURG 
OBLIQUE 
MEMENTO 
ALTDORF 
SALTIER 
PARTAKE 
ALABAMA 
ILLNESS 
NONOPIO 
EASTERN 


Solvers, Kate Gray, Augusta Cooper, and 
others. 


Correspondence. 


. Newsouras, April 19, 1884. 
Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Dear Lady: As it is 
nearing my annual examination at school, I 
cannot make many puzzles, because I havto pay 
more attention to my studies. I am thirteen 
(18) and expect to graduate to the academy in 
June... But I will try to send some puzzles oc- 
casionally, and I send two in this letter. 
I remain yours respectfully, . 
Rozzet BEBNEEM. 


. Carrao, Mo., April 8, 1884. 

Drar Miss Wrxon: My pa has been taking 
Tur TRUTH SEEKER as long as I can remembér. 
I was not much interested in it until the 
Children’s Corner was added to it, but now it 
is real interesting to me. The ‘ Puzzle Box” 
is something new to me. I never attempted to 
solve any of them before, and they were quite 
difficult for me to work out. I may not be as 
bright as other little girls of my age, but I-hav 
this excuse to offer, I hav not had the society 
and culture that I might hav had had my par- 
ents resided in a more favored part of the 
country. Mymaand pa were among the early 
settlers of the mountains of Colorado, where I 
was -born and raised until a little over two 
years ago, when we came to this place, wher 
I hope to stay. This is a pretty country. 
would like to hav your photograph, if it would 
not be asking too much, and I will send you 
mine'in return if you desire it. Here are the 
answers to the puzzles in Tum TRUTH SEEKER 
of March 29th. Yours respectfully, 

Mary J. MELLOR, a young truth seeker. 

[The answers were correct, but as they hav 
once been published, we omit them from our 
friend’s letter.—Ep.] 


ANCIENT MaN IN AMER.CA, 


i INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America ~ 


ember o; 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations. 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York, 


TRUTH: 


A Poem in Three Parts. 
g BY E. N. KINGSLEY. 


Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, 
Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians. 


Containing a picture of the 


JEWISH JEHOVAH: 
As Described by the Bible. 
* There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and 
fire out of. his mouth devoured: coals were kindled 
with it” (Psalms xviii, 8}. - 


40 pp. Handsomely executed. Price, 25 cents. 


ical puzzle composed of 25 numbers, by H.| THE SUNDAY LAWS 
Van Pelt. I hav not studied his ont, but will J ` Z 
BY J. G. HERTWIG. 


First! Price, 10 centa. For sale at this office. 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS, 
PUBLISHED AT THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, fi 
Resurrection of Jesus. Showing the 
contradictions and doubts in which the 
subject is.involved.. By W. S, BELL., Re- 
vised edition. 25 cents. i 


| Revelations of Antichrist. An ex-. 


haustiv work proving conclusivly that no 
‘such person as Jesus Christ existed in the 
reign of Tiberius, but that a Jesus, the 
son of Mary, was stoned’ and hanged 
about a century before, and that his dis- 
ciples, Simon Kepha, alias Peter, and the 
apostle Paul, both lived and died before 
the Christian era. 446 pages and ‘full in- 
.dex. Price, $2. 


The Anonymous Hypothesis of Cre- 
ation. A Brief Review of the so- 
called. Mosaic. Account. By Jamus. F. 
Furniss. . Cloth, 50 cents. 


The Brain and the Bible. By, Encar 
C. Beat. With a Preface by RoseRT G. 
INGERSOLL, who says of it: ‘This book, 
written by a brave and honest. man, is 
filled with brave and honest thoughts. 
The arguments it presents cannot’ be. an- 
swered by all the theologians in. the 
world.” Price reduced to $1. 


The Creed of Christendom. Its 
foundation contrasted with its super- 
structure. By W. Rarasons Gree. One 
of the clearest anl ablest works ever 
written. $1.50. : 


The Essence of Religion. From the 


Fsversacu. Author of th 
In cloth, 


German of L. A 
Essence of Christianity, etc. 
reduced to 50 cents. 


The Godly Women of the Bible. A 
History of all the women who figurein the 
Bible. Sharp and telling instyle. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. f 


The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 
written Radical romance. / 
DonnsLL, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, etc. 500 pages. 
Paper, 80 cents; cloth, $1.25. - 


The Holy Bible Abridged. Contain- 
ing the choice passages and lovely mor- 
ceaus particularly pleasing to Comsrocx. 
169 pages. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cts. 


The Jamieson-Ditzler Debate. A 
nine-days’ debate on God, the Bible, 
Christianity, and Liberalism. Between 
W. F. Jamison. and Rev. Jacos DITZLER, 
D.D. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. . 


The Legends of the Patriarchs: By 
S. Bazmnc-Gounp. $1.50. The -Congrega- 
tionalist, in. speaking of it, says: ‘‘ There 
are few Bible readers who hav not at some 


‘a thoroughly interesting book,'and will 


the Bible. i 


The.Martyrdom of Man. Embracing 
the four divisions ‘of War, Religion, Lib- 
erty, and Intellect A work of rare merit, 
and written in 9 superior style. By. Wine 
woop READE. 
Price reduced from $3 to $1.75. 


The Old Faith and.the New. . A Con- 
fession. By Davin FRIEDERICH Strauss, 
author of the ‘‘New Life of Jesus,” etc. 
Authorized translation from ‘the sixth 
German edition. By Marsitpn Bump. 
Two volumes in one. -The translation 
revised and partly rewritten, and pre- 
ceded by an American version of the au- 
thors ‘Prefatory Postscript.” Strauss 
is too well known by the readers of Amer- 
ica to require a single word to be said in 
his praise. Price, $1.50. X 


The Outcast. A deep, finely-written 
Radical story. From the-London edition. 
By Winwoop Rravg, author of ‘ Martyr- 
dom of Man.” 30 cents. , ‘ 


The Pro and Con of Supernatural 
Religion. Both sides fairly and 
ably presented. By E. E. GurD, ex- 
Universalist clergyman. Paper, 30 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. . 3 

The Radical Pulpit. Comprising dis- 

courses of advanced thought. By O. B. 

Frorainepam and Frum ADLER, two of 

America’s clearest thinkers. By O. B. 

Frormincuam: The New Song of Christ- 

mas, The Departed Years, Life as a Test 

of Creed, Apocryphal Books of the New 

Testament, The Sectarian Spirit, The 

` American Gentleman, The Language of 

` the Old Testament, The Dogma of Hell, 
The Value of the Higher Sentiments, The 
American Lady, The Consolations of Ra- 
tiopalism. By Frrrx Aprer: The Ethics 
of the Social Question, Emancipation, 
Lecture at the Second Anniversary of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, Our Leaders, 
Hav We Still a Religion? Conscience. 

Price, in cloth, $1. 
By Col. J. 


The Réal Blasphemers. 
LR. Kerso, A.M. Price, 50 cents. 


Truth Seeker Collection of Forms, 


Hymns, and Recitations. Con- 
taining forms for organizing societies, 
marriage, funeral services, naming of in- 
fants, obituary notices, epitaphs, etc. 
Also 525 Liberal and Spiritualistic hymns 
for public meetings, funerals, social gath- 
erings, etc. To which are added beauti- 
ful recitations for various public occa- 
sions. 650 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 


By Wa. Mo- 


time wished for just such a volume. Itis 


be seized with avidity by all students o=' ' 


New edition. 544 pages. — 


{ 
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bate Liberal Meetings. 
Lea and Lib al nd Sı aed, ge, ‘ a 
A À meeting re a 
officers will send them taus] fpa colma fros if the 
ooo MICHIGAN, 
_. Muszzcon,—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday. afternoon at 2 o'clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. ‘and 
Terrace st, . 7 : ny 
apse WISCONSIN, — : 
Mriwavzzn.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall, 216 Grand avenue.—Exercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music,—Admission free, 


one OHIO, 
Curvenanp.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 r.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. . Lectures free. -Communications 
can be addressed to W..I Irvine, Secretary. 
van gi `- MAINE. ; 
Portranp.—Dr. H., A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress. Hail; Oongress. street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions: are held every Sunday, 2:30 
P.M. Admittance free. Public invited, 


i OREGON. ` 
‚PorrtanD.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, p.m, at Nonpareil Hall, cor, 1st 
and Madison streets. . All are ‘invited. Ad- 
mission free. 

‘MASSACHUSETTS. . 

Bostoy.—Buston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The “ Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place .every 
Sunday afternoon at 8 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free, 


PENNSYLVANIA. ` 


Axroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 P:M:.; at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave, 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 18th st. 

PumaDELPHiA.—The Friendship Liberal 
Leagne meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue,-at 2:30 o'clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, P.M;, for lectures and free debates. 
Tue Truru Seeker ard Liberal books for 
sale, f À 
_Pirrssoros.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 


_ Sunday (except during the Months of July 


and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed ‘by 10 .minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
mien invited to discuss. 

fcc eae ` NEW JERSEY. 

Newark. —Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock at the 
League's Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in. which all present are invited to 
participate, Admission free. — Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 

s CANADA. 

Toronto,—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sandays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. : 

Monregfan.—Pioneer Freethought Olub 
meets every Sunday at 3 v.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street, Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons, Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers, 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 


President, M. O'B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 


NEW YORK. ; 

AuBANY.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3p.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city.: Admission free. 

New Yorke Orry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o'clock, | 
for a lecture and discussion, at German 
Masonic Temple, 220 East 15th street. Ad- 
mission 5 cents. Monthly cards 20 cents. 
Membership fee $3.——The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o'clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o'clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Publie cordially. invited.——Frobisher Col- 
lege Hall, 23 East 14th street, near Broad- 
way. The People’s Spiritual Meeting every 
Sunday at 2:30 and 7:30 p.m. 

Brookiyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 pm. Admission 
free.. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.———The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for -sale. The Eastern District Spiritual | 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2a street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. — The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunda 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D.,.at 8 r.m. Public eordially in- 
yited, Doors open at 2:80 P.m, 


UNITED STATES AND CAMADA 


. THIRD EDITION. 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE. ORIGINAL 


NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS > DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“PREVENTION OF OBIME,” ETO., “ UN- 


HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
. WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
“ HOLY CROSS,” 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


BIBLE MYTHS 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison of the Old and New Testament 


Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


James Asuman, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
J. F. Bors, 449 Main’ street, ‘Hartford, Ot. 
W. B. Cooxg, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto,Can, 


A Vae an Dow te fMtan. 


THIRD EDITION, | 


Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
-7 tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous illustrations. _ 


. The object of the work is to point out.the myths 


With which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common with other na- 


tions; and then trace them to their evidentoriginand 
explain their meaning, va % fe Be 


- * it has long been acknowledged by the most emi- 


nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far as we 
Know, the present ja the first complete and scholarly 
atttempt to-trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.”-~Boston Cour- 
ter. i 

“ Neyer before has there been given a volume to 
the.reading worid that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one just published 
by J..W. Bouton, of New York.” —Bostn Times. ` 

“It is unquestionably true that the results of & 
Tationalistic study of the Christian scriptures are 
‘nowhere else 80 accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—N, Y. Sun... + 


"1 Vol, Royal 8vo. Cloth, About600 pages, - 
‘Price, - - >=> = =. $3.00 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, ve 


GOLDEN 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do =e Pinos, Reman Ores 


men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” aa à 


T. ©. Lxanp, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this-book: <‘ This is a 
‘severely, awfully; infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but ıt is a bed of infamy they hav 
‘made themselvs,' and they must: lie in it. 
‘Send for the book and: see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS 


No. 1.—The ‘Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material: niverse; the Caw of ca..« 
trol, New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. z 

No. 2.—Origin of } ite 

‘ Or, Where: Man Comes From, 

the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 

or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
largoa and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
cents. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


ı The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No.4—Tre Process of Mental Action; 
nE How We Think, By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
cents. A 


No ene Origin of the Christian Relig- 
oo : 
. How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


x —BY— , ganty, gg seat of a8 Founders. Tranroribod 
3 y Spirit M. Faraday. pages. Price, boards, 
JOHN E. REMSBURG. |= ho Sort | 
be : : ? Rome, Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace of 
; f Extract from No. 5. i 
Revised and Enlarged. ae 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
« Extract from No, 6. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETRS, 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.—_Experiences of Samuel Howles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
ltual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CABBIE E, 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 25 cents, 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No.1 t 
Anu bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOW LES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Aliso a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield's reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of OABRIE E. 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages, Price, 50 cents, 
Achsa W. Li akg pti and Mary Clark’s 

Experiences in the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Lite. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 
20 cents. i 


Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 OTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A , 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: oa 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners. in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Oiviliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic, 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


TRE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


MAN! 


A LIBERAL JOURNAL published to promote ED- 
UCATION, CONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
GANIZATION. Exponent of the objects, platform, 
and principles of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
T. B. Wakeman and T, O. Leland, editors, 

Weeklyat$l per annum. Trial subscribers—three 
months—for twenty cents. Specimen copies free; 
and Liberal names wanted to send sample copies. 

T. ©. LELAND, Secretary, 
Stf 744 Broadway, New York. 


g Q f improved or unimproved lands 
K AN AS eanywhere in the state. For in- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., write to 
WATSON & THRiPP, or 0. H. CUSTENBORDER, 
1y13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan, 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


OF 
D. M. BENNETT 


-Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


GARRISON IN HEAVEN. 


A DREAM. 
PRICE 18N CANIS. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
: $3 Clinton Pl.aew rvork,. 


THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of * Prometheus,” “Gottlieb,” and ” Ingersoll 
and Jesus.” - 


A Wy f die. X 
The Trinity, from Gibbon’ History of Christianity. 


History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “ History of the Decline and 
Pall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 
an “ English Churchman,” and other scholars. 

1 vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 00 
This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 

originated, who were its founders, and what were the 

sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive christians. 
“I know of no book that contains more real and val- 


The Evolution of 


Wunucaul CULEB OF MueUtatroy, ~ 

Dyspepsia, Scrofulous Complaluid, Fomio Guu- 
plain, aod ali Kinds Of sures and diseases of the 
skiu that are daily belug repurced frum tue use of 
MEDICAL LAKE SALTS, on the Pacific cust, Warrant 
tne Cumpany in esisbiishiug ageucies throughout 
ali the states aud terriories. Mr. McQumas will 
forward one box of MEDIOAL Laks SALTS W auy ad- 
dress on receipe of Fitcy cents—envugh w cure apy 
ordinary Case above named,» Xcepi, perhaps, Riou- 
Matiom, aud wilt Warraul cures on roasvuabie 
terms. MsDIOAL LAKE SALTS conielus uo lugre- 
Gient not vPlarmed vy evaporating iho wales of 
Medical Lake, Spukaue Co., W, T. Agouts Wanted, 

Address E. 8, MOCO MAS, 
2m15 lowa Uity, luwa, 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


iu five isupures, Comprising, “tne Guas," * Hume 
poldt,” * Thomas Paine,” “Lnulviduslity,” and ” Here. 
tics sud Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


luciudiug, ‘Liberty fur Maa, Wouldu, sod Chiid;’ 
The Declaration of Independence, ' About arming 
in Iuinow;"* The Great Bsanyust,” ® The Bey. Alexan. 
der Clark,” * The Past Kisus Deture Me Likes Dream,” 
and “A Lribuce to Ebon O. Lugersuil.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 5U cents. 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


88 Vilnton Pisce, New York, 


ORTHODOX HASH 


WITH 


CHANGE OF DIET. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR, 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 


1A Word from the Cook.-—-2 Choice Bits for the 
Hash,—3 Seasuned with Butan to the taste,— 
4 The Chupping-Kalfe.—5 Hash, First 
Oourse.—6 Hast, Second Cuurse,— 
7 Hash, Thiru Course,—8 Ohange 
of Diet, First Ovurse,—9 
Cuange of Diet, Bec- 
oud Course, 


By WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 
THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents. The truth Seeker. 


SKETOH OF THE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SALADIN. 


(W. STEWART ROSS.) 
A very interesting biography of aremarkable man 
Price 10 cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SREKER, 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE 


Its Scientific Solution, 


WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 


A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir. 
tuesof natura! humanity as oppored to the hypocrisy of a 
sapernatnral religion; crowded with tncident and full of 
vrogressiy ideas and the poetry of the future. 


PBIOE $1.00, ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


uable information upon the origin of Christianity.”— 
R. G. INGERSOLL. . 

“ One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published.”— Boston Investigator. 


` FOR SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


By SAuUEL P. PUTNAM, 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 
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house ready for occupancy ?” I inquired of the, form of the spontaneous religion of natural 


however, was not found by Bishop Bryennios, 


hexchitect: - E ae ; E and the latter will nafurdliy:beijiidignant with man. Both rest. on the same ‘elementa—be- 
“By the lst of July.” - | - ` "1 the person who-has ventured to; férestall him’ lief in‘the’ Power which controls his life, and: 
«Tell me how it will be finished—tell me all |in making’ desirable dis¢overies: grateful reverence for the Power.s0 acknowl- 


about it.” ; 
‘Well, it will be built of logs entirely, on a} 
stone foundation, and it will take twenty-five |: 
workmen from now till the time mentioned to |: 
finish it, Every log will hav the bark scraped 
nearly smooth, but left on, and then the whole 
will beoiled. The rustic effects will be carried 
out by making even the window frames of 
slabs, with thé bark ‘on, and all the doors will 
be of unique pattern. As for the windows, 
they will be of all shapes and sizes, those in no 
two rooms being alike, and stained glass will 
be liberally used. The floors, and such of the 
rooms as are not lathed and ‘plastered, will be; 
done in: mountain mahogany and hard pine, 
two kinds of timber growing in the vicinity. 
No. paint whatever. will be used. about. the 
building, but all the woodwork will be-treated 
with hot oil. The chimneys, of which there 
will be many, both in groups and scattered, 
will be of stone and red: brick. Some will be 
inside, and others entirely outside the house, 
as may best serve effects in the general log- 
cabin design of the buildings. Every large 
room—and you see how numerons they will be 
—has a spacious fire-place:- for wood. | With 
the exception of the octagonal room, which 
will be thirty feet high, and hav an observatory 
above all the buildings (you perceive it is not 
one: building, but- a numerous and grotesque 
jumble, all connected) will be but one story 
high. The roofs will be steep, semi-Gothic, 
‘painted gule red, which I think, with all the 
clugtering gables and the chimney groups, will 
make a charming ensemble there among thg. 
green cedars and pines, I am‘ ‘very enthusi- 
astic about it, for you see all the géntlemen of 


odged; The primitiv man thought that power 
to be the-object:of nature affecting man. The 
cultured man knows that.power to be-human- 
ity itself, controlling and controled by nature 
according to natural law. The transitional 
and perpetually .changing creed of theology 
has been an interludé.. Agnosticism hag ut- 
tered its epilog. . But Agnosticism is no 
‘more religion than differentiation or the neb- 
ular hypothesis is religion... We hav only to 
see what are the elements and ends of religion 


The Origin ‘of! Religion. 


universal ideas ‘of godliead in this truly primi- 
-tiv stage are metapliysical assumptions.of: 


axiom of science, a law of thë human mind, or 
perhaps better, the universal postulate of 

hilosophy. But try it by every test: which 
indicates religion and you will find it wanting. 
Frederick Harrison, in the. Nineteenth Century 


_BEES! BEES! BEES! 


the county are proud to hay the colonel for a 


-—rneighbor, and with the host of Eastern visitors 


This, however, has all been preliminary to. 
description of Ingergoll’s log cabin in New 
Mexico, which Dorsey is building for him. 
The situation is one of the most beautiful in 


nature. Colfax county, in northeastern New 
Mexico, is an elevated plateau.almost identical 
in area with the state of Massachusetts. The 
Palo Alto estate (commonly called Dorsey’s 
ranch) is situated almost exactly in the middle 
of it, The whole country is one boundless and 
unbrokén meadow. The estate proper consists 
of about 24,000 acres, in more than a hundred 
locations covering the springs that control the 
pasturage of more than a million acres. Dor- 
séy’s home ranch (his private property and 
not included in the Palo Alto estate) called Ojo 
del Monte—mountain spring —is situated on 
an elevation commanding a view of almost the 
whole county. It is next to impossible to con- 
vey the proper notion of western scenery to 
people unfamiliar with the optical effects of 
our rarified atmosphere. To say that. when 
the air is warmed by the sun, between the 
hours of 9 and 4 a cow four miles distant will 
look larger, though the outline of form will be 
indefinit, than one ten paces off, is to assert 
what eastern people (save perhaps a few on the 
coast) hay not the data in their experience to 
verity. It seems impossible. To state that 
one can stand upon the vernada of Dorsey's 
residence in the balmy morning and gaze 
across endless meadows, upon mountain 
ranges 150 miles away, and see the peaks tow- 
ering into the clouds, is to endanger your cred- 
ibility by an assertion that almost makes 
imagination faint. In such a country, in the 
midst of such scenes, in an elevated position, 
yet sheltered by solemn pines and ‘gnarled and 
twisted cedars, will be situated the summer 
home of Ingersoll. He has lately become a 
part owner of the Palo Alto estate, which, with 
its 45,000 head of grade cattle, is valued at 
$2,000,000. The house will be near Ojo del 
Monte—that is, a few milesaway. Everything 
is “near” in acountry where the natural roads 
are as smooth as race tracks and horses are as 
plentitul as chickens, gi 

The building—or let us say buildings, for it 
is a great cluster—will be something unique in 
architecture, andI shall be greatly disappointed 
if the general plan is not soon extensivly copied 
in New England, where the material abounds 
in profusion and where fanciful thingsin archi- 
tecture are now the rage. Nothing more per- 
fectly delightful for a sea-side residence could 
pe devised, especially for spots where land is 
cheap. Its size will be commensurate with the 
generous proportions of the man and his bound- 
Jess hospitality for which his hearth has always 
been famous. 

Ingersoll’s immediate family consists of but 
four persons, a wife and two daughters, but I 
am told that he rarely sits down to a meal 
with less than a dozen about his table, and fre- 
quently that number is doubled. His New 
Mexico residence will accommodate thirty per- 
sons, exclusiv of servants, without crowding. 
He expects, as I understand, to occupy it from 
June to November of each year, and itis his 
purpose to withdraw himself so far from legal 
practice us to be able-to devote that much of 
each year to the preparation of some books on 
religious and philosophical topics which he has 
long contemplated. ; 

Learning that Mr. A. H. Young; of Raton, 
was the architect in charge, I called on him to 
obtain some facts for publication and was per- 
mitted to takea draft of the plan, which I send 
tor reproduction in Opinion. To get the pro- 
portions right, make the distance around the 
veranda 940 feet. Formed into one rectangu- 
lar building, this would make a house 300 feet 
long by 150 feet wide, about.. You will thus 
be enabled to judge of the amount of space 
under roof, . 

When do you expect to hav Col. Ingersoll’s 


-he will hav, my work is sure to be: appreciated.” 
“What will fhe whole affair cost?” i 


in the fountain (you see the spring above 
throws the water thirty feet’ high atthe house) 
will probably run the whole expense up to 
$15,000, and you are to take into account that 


much of the material costs nothing out there | à 


but the dressing.” ; roe a 
As for society, Col. Ingersoll will not. find 


himself among the barbarians in Colfax county. . 


There is probably not another section in the 


whole Rocky Mountain region which contains 


& greater number .of cultivated people than 
this.—Denver Opinion. a 
tt 
The Old Testament Manuscript. | 
This is the way -the:-New. York -Times sup- 
ports the recent “discovery” of the Penta- 
teuchal manucript: ay Se ern 
The example of Bishop Bryennios has’ al-. 
ready borne fruit. An ‘enterprising ‘finder of 
ancient “manuscripts has found the original 
books of Mésesin thelatter’s own handwriting, 
and has placed them in the hands of an em- 
inent Hebfaist, who is now engaged in testing 
them with litmus paper and with hydrochloric 
acid in order.to. ascertain if they are genuin. 
The manuscript in question was found’in 
the region through which the Israelites wan- 
dered on their way from Egypt to Judea. -In 
the opinion of the finder, Moses had & good 
deal of ‘leisure time on his hands during the 
forty, years of wandering, and employed part 
of this time in writing the Pentateuch. The 
manuscript probably dropped out of Moses’s 
coat pocket. 
the manuscript, may hav sold one of his old 
coats with the manuscriptin one of the pockets 
to an Arab anxious to-buy a nicé second-hand 
coat, and the Arab, on afterward finding the 
manuscript in the coat pocket, may hav thrown 
it away, as an utterly worthless article, before 
Moses discovered-that it was missing and sent 
to reclaim it.. Precisely how the manuscript 
was lost is, however, a matter of no conse- 
quence. Its reappearance, apparently ex- 
pressly in order to refute the critics who: hold 
that: Moses never wrote the Pentateuch, but 
‘that it was written by two literary partners— 
an Elohist and a Jehovist—is, on the ‘other 
hand, an event'the importance of which, can- 
not be: overestimated.. If the new-found man- 
uscriptis really in the handwriting of Moses, 
and if that handwriting can be fully identified 
so that the manuscript can be offered in evi- 
dence, the enemies of Moses will be completely 
silenced. ye , Satie. a 
Of course, there are those who, after the au- 
thenticity of the manuscript is as fully. estab- 
lished as is that of the “Teaching of the Apos- 
tles,” will demand to.be informed how Moses 
could hav lost.in the wilderness a manuscript 
containing the history of the conquest of Judea 
and other events which happened years after 
the manuscript was lost. No true archeologist 
—not to speak of theologians—will be in the 
least. disturbed’ by. such a question... If the 
manuscriptis proved to be genuin by such. evi- 
dence as the scorching of one of its corners by 
the patriarch’s pipé and the fact that it is written 
with the identical stylographic pen which. 
Moses is known to hav used, all subsequent 
arguments brought: to prove that it a forgery 


can be disregarded. We might as well doubt | 


the authenticity of the ‘Teaching of the Apos- 
tles” on the ground that the alleged author, 
writing at a time when bishops had become a 
distinct order of the clergy, knew nothing of 
their existence. Atany rate, those good peo- 
ple who believe that Moses wrote the account 
of his own death will hav little difficulty in 
believing that he described the conquest of 
Judea before he had arrived in sight of the 
promised land. ` co. 
The name of the ingenious finder of the 
Mosaic manusoript is not given, It evidently, 


Or Moses, instead of dropping] ` 


The old stoeks will frequently awarm three or four times 
each, and oft times t ‘ thro’ ff. will 
ood hive and right 


increase and swarm:to a much greater extent. 
~ GREAT YIELD OF SURPLUS HONEY. 


D. M. BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 


round the Work, 


With a steel plate engraving of the author fn Vol. I. 
and each yolume illustrated with forty-seven cute. 


Late edttor of Tus TRUTH Sumur, author of" A Truto 
Seeker in Europe,” “Gods and Religions of Aucieut ` 
aud Modern Times,” “The World’s Sages, Think- 
ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of 
. the Church,” ete., etc. . 
Handsomely bound in red cloth, 36.50; 
: in leather, red. edges, 29.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 
‘Readers of TEE TRUTH SEEKER: know the circumstances 
under which this work was written. The. last words 


penned ‘by the great author were for the fourth yolume |: 


which was nearly completed at bis death, and which will 
uow contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial, Mı. Bennett was a very patient and faithful 


chronicler of the habita and customs of the different peo- | 
ples of the many places. he visited, The every-day’ 
life of all nations is laid before the reader by one who has ' 


visited theni aud beheld them with his own eyes. Par. 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the various countries he visited, and the morality of go- 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much te the detriment of the latter 


The work isa . 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 

“This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberal's library Besides its intainsic 
worth it isa memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 


the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire | 


and Paine in the force and clearness of his writings. 
Address 7HE 1RU1H SEEKER, 
33 Olinton Place, 
New York city. 


“ANTICHRIST.” 


> Proving couclusiyly that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST: 
His birth, life, trial, execution, eto.—is a myth. 
: f TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
88 Clinton Place. New Yarr 


“Price, $2.00, 


. Comprising discourses of advanced thought by 
0.B.. FROTHINGHAM and FELIX ADLER 
wo of America’s clearest thinkers. 


FROM $2,000 T0$5,00 
«Well, the contract price forthe house}, >- 
alone is $10,000,.but the stable, fences, putting | 


.|. ply to D 
next 


. A YEAR KEEPING 
HONEY BEES. - 


` 


them when putting them on, or taking off su hon 
boxes. and not get stung in the whole operation y 
BEE-KEEPING FOR OUR SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 
It being the most pleasant, as-well as the most,profita- 
ble busines: that yourg reonie can engage in, and at the 
same time remain st home with ‘their parents, ‘The au» 
thor has known of several yung men whe. commenced 
the culture of the bee in their teer, a: d are now maki 
more money. than their.fsthers who pni the farm, and 
dving it easily and with small investments. We must 
also remember that the women folks often make the best 
of bee-keepers, and not so'llable to neglect them as: ‘the 


b-t what the 
by simyly referri: 
pege where 1t is fully exp'ained.:..:. vrs : 

n order to bring this book more prominently before the 


mium to each purchaser of: a boo 
uy next, the privilege of makin 


tie noes FOUND, CLOTH BACK, 75 CENTS. 

v he directtions for hive making wi draw. 

26, etc. will be inclosed within Teno Boek air ann 

Jnly next. (not longer). Now ja the time for all bee-keep- 

ers to avail themselyes of, this liberal offer, which is sim- 
uy a book at the Regular Price, before. July 


THE TRUTH SEEKE ` 
33 Clinton Place Wew York. 


ANOTHER NEW BOOK: a 
New! Eloquent! Elegant! Splendid! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PROSE POEMS 


And Selections, 
ties Biman B., wae 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
This new book is a gem. It is a model in 
every respect. In fuct, one of the richest, 
brightest, best. ever issued, : i 
It contains, besides the celebrated “‘ Decos 


ration Day Oration,” never before published, 
and all the famous “ tributes” heretofore 


book is quarto in size, a: 
No item of expense has be 
the work worthy of autho 
. PRICES: W : 
Silk-cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and side, $2 50 
Half-calf, mottled edges, elegant library style, 4 50 
Full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, 150 
Full tree calf, highest possible style and finish, 9 00 
Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
e 33 Clinton P1., New York. 


œ Correspondence. 


A gentleman 83 years-old would like to open core ` 
respondence with a young F 

For particulars address - “DIANNA,” 

27 Post-office Box 58, Beilevue, Idaho. 


TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL, 
Price, 25 conti, i 


THE 


OTTO WETTSTELN’S 


JEWELRY STORE,| 


-. ROCHELLE, ILL., l 


Over 100 Gold Watches, ranging in value trom $10 
to $400, in stock continually. Silver Watches, T: 
Necklaces, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, Earrings, 
owo. His alno Sliver Ware, Gold Pins, Optical and Fancy 
ounce case, Silver Elgin Watch, $9. A fine 4-ounce 
Stem-Winder, Hunting or Open Face, 11 Jewels, 
Quick Train,..dust-proof Movement, $16.50 (retails 


everywhere for $22 to $25): . Best 4-ounce Case; Stem | 


Winder, Full (16 Jeweled ‘Watch. patent. Regulator, 
$95. A Ladies , Solid Gold Elgin Stem-Winder, 
$25... The same; heavier. and: 14 Karat, $35. All :25 
per cent below.regular prices. A Chronograph, 1-4 


séconc: Horse-Timer, and ‘ Fly-Back,”.in Heaviest |. 


` 18 Karat Case, $175. A Double Ohronograph for tim- 
tng two horses, or double record, a fifth second, best 
in the world, $200. Also “Repeaters,” striking 
hours, quarters, and ‘minutes, $100 less than Broad- 
way. prices. . Ladies’. Watches. ornamented with 
Diamonds, Diamond Flowers, Baskets of Diamond 
Flowers, Peacock in: Rubies and Diamonds, Varie- 
gated Colored Gold, Embossed Birds and Flowers, 
‘Enamel, Artistic Engraving, Locket-Backs, etc., etc, 
No finer goods at Tiffany's, N. Y. 


‘Send mea check for amount you: desire to pay tor 


a Watch ‘or other goods, describe as near as possible, |- 


and I will send prepaid to any. part of the United: 
States, and rofund cash on demand if not entirely satis- 
factory. I pléase all, and hundreds of my customers 
gheerfully testify to the fact. Refer to Rochelle 
National Bank, and Brothers Remsburg.and Follett. 


The latter says in his ‘‘ Catalog of the Life Members |. 


of the State Liberal League :’’. “I stepped over to see 
Otto Wettstein, the stanch Liberal of Rochelle. I 
tougd him up to his ears in business, selling and 
sending off goods. His large jewelry Store is truly 
marvelous for. a town'the size of elie. T*would 
‘advise all of our Liberal ‘friends who are in want of 
anything in the jewelry line to send to him, and they 
will make a greatsaving by so doing.” Correspond- 
ence solicited, =. - 


OTTO WETTSTEIN... 
_) “The Proper Study of Mankind is Man.” 
,NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, 


oB s 
~E SIGNS OF GHARACTER;” 
As MANIFESTED IN TEMPERÀKENT AND IN EXTERNAL 
FORMS, ESPEOLALLY IN “ THE Human Face DIVINE.” 
g AA EPEE 

ʻA comprehensive and practical work, in which Phys- 
‘yognomy, based on Etbnology and. Phrenology, is sys- 
tematized, explained, illustrated, and-applied to char- 

“acter ‘reading. Following are some of the topics ;— 


Previous Systems,|. Physiognomy Ap- 
including those of ancient|rpr1zD—To Marriage, tothe 
` and modern writers given. Training of Chil ren, to 
: Ġeneral Principles £28004 Improvement, v0 

ot. Physiognomy, or: the| Business, to aes and 

laws on. which’ Character|/dfocy, to Health and Dis- 
reading is based. easé, to Classes and Profes- 
i sions, to Personal Improve- 
Tem: eraments: —| ment, aud also to Character 
octrines ;, New reading generally. 


yab apace r Roadin 
: pia = |More than a Hundred note 
Oe a Foris of Men and women introduced 
* (Chin, Jaws, T “Graphomancy.— 
eE ote se 
(Complexion, arg.|Handwriting with Speci- 
‘Hands, Feet, Voice, “Walk, me try—i $ 

- Laugh? Shaking Hands, Pasea cae 
: Ethnology. —Thë dif- ne, Gre: e H 
iferent Races. Described— —How to be Healthy and 


i 1 i How to be Beautiful—Men- 
National Types illustrated, |tal Cosmetics—interesting. 
Animal Types.—|'* 7 


rades of Inte’igence, In-| Aristotle and St. 


‘etinct and Reason ; Animal|PauL.— A Model Head; 
Teads ahd Animal Types, [Views of Life; Anecdotes, 


in ‘one large handsome volume of nearly 800 pages. 
and more than 1,000 Engravings on.toned paper, hand. 
somely bound. Price, $5. In calf, $8 ; morocco, gilt, 


10, Addr 
$ rae THE TRUTH SEEKER.. 


Real Blasphamers. 


Showing that the writers of and believers in the Bible, 
and not the deniers of its truth, are the ones who really do 


proportionate large quantities. A finès- | 


LADIES’ MAGNETIO JauKE 


‘and iat your aliments can be o 


Remarkable 


Ai 


T. Price, $18. 


THE EUREKA . 


MAGNETIG CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE . 


A EUREKA MACNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 
Sent t any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 


ARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or in person free of charge. Send 


for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to 


- DR. L. TENNEY, | 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


TESTIMONIALS: 


~~ Read the following testimonials, ahd be convinced that our claims are correct in every particular 


THE AOME OF PERFEOTION: ʻi 
Care, of 
One Week: 


OINOINNATI, Dec, 19,352 
Dr. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feei greatly 


debted to you for the benefit I hav received from |: 


your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
Ppliances, I can say without: hesitation to those af- 
flicted as I hay been that the effect was simply mar- 


į velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly-. 


sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after. wearing. a suit of your MAGNETIO CLOTHING, 


for one week, can Use it-quite as well as ever. I hav 


also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 


fered intensely, and, although doctoring ail the 
time, never found but.temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the 


„past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- |: 


fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav. your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
& sure cure. Yours respectfully, . oh 

WM. ‘4! CLEMMER,' = 

: No. 80 Eastern avenue, 

Remember that the same appliances which will 

effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate OATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in the same 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. 


‘were as 9 to 1 againstirecovery. In fo 
for you; it will pay you. 


of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopp! 
worse, and had about made up my 
your appliances. 


decrease, my pains 
as well as I ever was in my life: 


Gratefully yours, 


Market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf-: 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 


ted without the aid of MEDIOIN. THESE APPLIANOHS ARE 


Paralysis in | Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


: SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Bir: After wearing one of 
cur MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was, tirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, wRich had been a source of misery to me for 
the last siå y2*TS. Ihad tried numerous remedies 
before without bowefit, but as soon as Iput on the 
MAGNETIO VEST’; got relief instantly. With un- 
pounded gratitude, rremain 
‘ Yours-Yespecttully, 
_ H. A, BROWN. 


` Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment fr eight years 
with nervous prostration and female WESKNess : 
ae OSBORN, O., Dec, 5, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received} 


ithe Olothing. on Tuesday last, Fitted perfecti: 


FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD T 
ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly 
I hav since Taesday, will soon be well. Will repor! 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in lega 
‘than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application, The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


. Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady: who-had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been. toldythat nothing but the‘ knife would save her life, and: the chances 

i * months’.time..she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 
medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 


DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several] physicians 
ing, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian n umor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
‘to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called to tho bureka Magnetic Appl‘ances. 
will catch ata straw, 80 did I catch ai this faint hope of acure. 
From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to’ 
became less from day to day, until now I am 
Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular.: I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing-* 
that they willdo all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 
MBS. MABY J. STEWART. 


4s a drowning man 
Four months ago I purchased a suityof 


injustice to the character of God, if a God exists. Pav and Lang Invigorator - $ ê 00 

te IN SIX LECTURES. | entlemen’s Belts, —« © .00 

Price, Fifty Cente. s Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, - -6.00 

l Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. Sciatic Appliances,each, - - 5.00 

DE TY ANALYZED| tak T. ee E0 

; U 5) , =e = oO 

“THE DEVIL’S DEFENSE Nha ine e 2 1.50 

` By Col. Jonn R. Kelso, A.M. Lad ea. ackot = R P = . > 1 R 

plows given to these old mycha and fables, THO Colonel Gentlemen’s Vests, - - .- 15.00 

ward as Gervantes made that of the Tango tite azo of Su rfine Insoles, ° . 5 1.00 

e oikaning Sarudanly pas eeetaeng) | Children’s garments upon application. 

A Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, itt or mo Anoye. germianta. Aene to any 7 pareas upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
piapa 3 Clinton Place, New York. | send us word stating symptoms, and wo will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. While our 


God and the State. 


BY : 
MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 
. ` Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
` WITH A PREFACE BY 
= CARLO OAFIERO AND ELISEE REOLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
X (Editor of Liberty.) 
52 pages, octavo. Price 15cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
88 Olinton Place, New York. 


SABBATH. 


A thorough ina ay aoe be e TON: f th 
oxa: lon and. refutation 
Sabbatarians who are trying to foist of the claims o 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


about 
ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 
fo that we cansay with truth, N 
oe say : , None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 
Remember that We are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 


upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 


thor shows b t. onl. antee 
ani 10F 8 hows ‘by an ap: eal not only oe, the, facta, as they order, and a fit guaran d. l 
Bible, the writs -ot 1 distinguished a toriais and the-| AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 
z Dhont  Forszio at this office Address for tyrther information, E DB. L, TENNEY, 


Race Breet, cor, Pth Aireot, Clucinnatl,O. 


Marriage and Divorce, 


- Y R. D. Westbrook, D.D. LL.B, 
l Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?” 


CONTENTS : 
The True Ideal of Marriage. 
Free Love. ` 
The History of Marriage. 
The Old Testament Divorce Law. 
The New Testament on Divorce. 
Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
Rational Deductions from Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better than Our e. 
. Price, 50 cents.. Neatly bound in cloth. 
at this office. 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK! 


JESUS CHRIS! A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Obristianity. 

Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and Chemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, England. 

Price, boards, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents, 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Embracing those of the blood and Nerves, the Dia 
eases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and the vari 
ous causes, physical and social, leading to the mare 
plainly treated by that plainest of pooks, PLAIN 
HOME TALK, EMBRACING MEDIOAL COMMUN 
SENSE—neurly 1,000 pages, 200 ulustrations, by Di, 
E. B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexingwu ave., New York. ~ 
whum all letters from the sick should be addren#ée 
ln its issue for Jan, 19, 1878, Mr, Bennett's TELA 
SEEKER thus speaks of Dr. FOOTE and bis moni à: 
publications: .“* We Know him (Dr. Foote) peronaay 
and intimately, and we say with all the assurance 
that Knowledge imparts that he is a mun of the 
highest incenuvs aud motlvs, Whose iune uas been 
spent in instructing and improving his fellow-beings 
by giving such iniurmation as is well calcuiated 10 
enable them to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more usetul men and women. His 
medical works possess the highest value, and hay 
been introduced and thoruugbly read in hundreds 
of thousands of families, who w-day stand ready to 
bear willing testimony t0 the great benetit they hav 
derived from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons which he haa so ably imparted.” 

Purchasers of PLAIN HOMS 'faLK are at liberty 
to CONSUL ITS AUTHOR, in person or by mail 
FREE. rice of the new Pupulur Euttion, by mail 
postage prepaid, only $1.50. QCuntents table free 
AGENTS WANTED. 

MURRY HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
129 Bast 2th surevet, New York, 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST~PAID 


For sal 


pein peat fer yo caste, * 
paid, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers 
This book should be read by the young for instruc- 
tion, and by the affitcted for relief, It will benefit 


-—-London Lancet. i 

There is nofmember of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman.—Argonaut, 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Busion, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Chronic and obstinate diseases hav bat- 
fled the skill of all other physcians & 
specialty, Such treated successfully HEAL 
without an instance of failure. 


rma > THYSELF 
AUPTURES CURED, 


roved 
Pom 30 to 
iven. Send 


DR., FoLLOWS 


is a regularly educat- 
ed and legally quali- 
flea physician, aud 
the must successiul, 
as bis practice Will 
prove. He bas tor 
twenty years treated 
exclusiviy all diseuses 
ot the Sexual Or- 
gpns, in which he 
stunds pre-eminent. 
8 PER MATOKRHGA 
and LMPOTENOY 
as the repult of self- 
abuse in youth and 
sexual excesses in mia- 
turer years, Cuuding 
night emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual 
= : à as power,rendering mar- 
riage Improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDIOIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which 18 entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his ‘‘ Private Counselor,” glving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisment, 


From the Ironclad Age. ; 
“Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
chest or humbug. The Freethinxers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” 


j 


Tituatrated sample, 6 cts, Send now. 
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Gems of Lhought. 


IN Greece the gods once flourished in regal splen- 
dor; society was, based upon the belief in them; ‘the 
theory and supernaturalism connected with them 
were woven into their Mterature, their poetry, and 
their art, They were a great and grand people, but 
they had only a ilimited kuowledgeof nature and her 
laws; they foolishly looked to the gods for aid; they 
expected supernatural assistance, and they failed. 
They and their works passed away. Tueir super- 
stition was superseded by anoiber of astill worse 
varlety-~-more dark and forbldding—calied Coris- 
tianity, and alitheir greatness pa sed away, and & 
wreck, a shadow, was all that remained.—W. M. Ben- 
nett, 


ALL of us are planting flowers; will they blossom? 
Some of thom; some wiil be bright, and wiii fill our 
homes and lives with fragrance. Bonie of them will 
giow for a Mile wuile anu giad us with the anlicipa- 
tion of what ls coumiug; anu then, in spite of alil our 
care, & worm shall guaw their rvot, and frost bhail 
blight them, tue leaves shalt turu black and fall off, 
apd ouly the wlibered dead Shall remain in our 
hands.—f. J. Suvuge. 


THERE is no fluck, however watched and tended, 
But vne deau jamb is there. 

There is no fireside, howe’ er defended, ` 
But has one vacant chair. 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
Aud mourninugs lo the dead; 
The heart of Rachel tor her children crying 
Wil not be comfurieu ! 
—Lonyfellow’s Resignation, 


I cOULD stand here by the hour and read passages 
from other bibles than the Obristian and Lhe Jewish 
—passages of Lhe most exquisit irul aud tender 
ness, Lue Must delivale sense of ulvine Lhings—taken 
from byoks thal were writien centuries before Curist 
was born, alu amoug heathens; passages Mure de- 
lecivus in their moras aroma then any.bing you can 
flud inthe New Testament. This we affirm; it is not 
malter of Coujecture; liis not matlerot spectuation 
or of guess; llls mauer of rlmple Knowleuge. We 
hav but to use our eyes and tue fact is betore us, that 
all the religtous of the race are of One stuff.—oO. B. 
frothinghaum. 


IT 1s time that a higher view of education pre- 
valled than that which regards it asa mere means to 
an end, that end being the low and contracted one 
of being fitted to earn a living iu some special sphere 
of toll. Lhe correlated luea Lhat every boy who geis 
ap education a iitle above the average common 
school level must quit the farm or the mechanic's 
shop fur some professional career is Infinity mis- 
chievous.—Loronto Globe. 


WE repudiate utterly the orthodox doctrin that 
only a small portion of the human race are elected 
to be saved; that those favored few were predesti- 
nated into everlasting life before the foundation of 


the worid; and that ail the rest of mankind were |’ 


foreordained to everlasting dea h, which means 
everlasting ife in unutterable and profitless suffer- 
ing. We turn from such a proposition as from the 
blasphemy of demoniacs.— Rev. Samuel J, May. 


My last days are cheered by thesense of how much 
better my iater years hav been than the earlier, or 
than in the earlier I ever could hav anticipated, 
Bome of the terrible faults of my character which re- 
ligion failed 10 ameliorate, and others which super- 
stition bred in me, hav given way, moreor less, since 
I attained atruer point of view; and the relief from 
old burdens, the uprisings of new satisfactions and 
the opening of new clearness, the fresh air of na- 
ture, in short, after imprisonment in the ghost-peo- 
pled cavern of superstition, hav been as favorable to 
my moral nature as to intellectual progress and gen- 
eral enjoyment.— Harriet Martineau's Autobiography. 


ALLOWING the gods to be the authors of the exist- 
ence or order of the universe, it follows that they 
possess that precise degree of power, intelligence, 
and benevolence which appears in their workman- 
ship; but nothing farther can ever be proved, except 
we call inthe assistance of exaggeration and fiat- 
tery 10 supply the defects of argument and reason- 
ing. So far as the traces of any attributes at pres- 
ent appear, 80 far we may conclude those attributes 
to exist. The supposition of further attributes is 
mere hyputhesis; much more the supposition that 
in distant regions of space and periods of time, there 
has been, or will be, a more magnificent display of 
these attributes, and a scheme of administration 
more suitable to such imaginary virtues. We can 
never be allowed to mount up from the universe, the 
effect, 10 Jupiter, the cause; and then descend down- 
ward, to infer any new effect from that cause; as if 
the present effects alone were not entirely worthy of 
the glorious attributes which we ascribe to that 
deity. The knowledge of the cause being derived 
solely from the effect, they must be exactly adjusted 
io each Other; and the one can never refer 10 any- 
thing further or be the foundation of any new in- 
erence and conclusion.—Hume on Providence anda 


Future State, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNU AL 
Freethinkers' ae ac for 1884 


(Ii. M. 284.) 
WITH EIGHTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTENTS: 


This World. By George Chaney. . 
Astronomical Calculations for 1884. Agnosticism and Immortality. By E.M. Mac- 
Calendar for 1884. donald. ; 
The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New | 1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- | beral Charities. : 

- eral Press. By Peter Eckler. Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. (Giving 
Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. Date of Birth arid Death.) : 
New York State Freethinkers’ Association. By |The Population of Our States and Territories. 

H. L. Green. The Jewish Jehovah. (Nlustration.) 
The Nationa, Liberal League. By T. C. Le-| “That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 
land. Devil. (Illustration. ) i i 
The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. | Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of 
By Charles Stevens. Philosophy. f è ai 
Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. The Sacred Booksof. History. 
Foreign Freethought Societies. Jefferson’s Religion. 
The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. Useful Measures. 
What is True Religion? By Charley Watts. As to Time. 
Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic. i 
Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. Selections, ete., eto. = 


Introductory. By the Editor. 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL” 


a“ 7 

This ANNUAL is a compendious History of the Freethought movement in the United 

States. It contains “ . — 
yak 128 Octavo Pages, 


with contributed’ articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks. *It is “not 
for a day, but for all time.” 
Now ready, Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 


r Address THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 
f 33 Clinton: Place, New York, N. Y. 


PROSPECTUS OF 


The Truth Seeker 


| FOUNDED BY D. M. BENNETT. 
THE LEADING FREETHOUGHT JOURNAL OF THE WORLD, 


—_——— 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, AT $3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FOR SIX MON THS 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
: 33 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 


` Among the reforms TRE TRUTH'SEEKEB aims, This sterling and widely-circulated Freethought 
i - journal has won its way deep into the hearts of its 


to cary arer a ` readers. THE TRUTH SEEKER is a great paper, and 

Total separation of church and state, in- | deserves the most generous support of the Liberal 
cludizg the equitable taxation of church| Public. The recent numbers received are splendid 
property; secularization of the public schools, in every respect.—San Francisco Univers 


abolition.of Sunday laws, abolition of chap- Pe tat lees sronger bet Laas aa panee 
laincies, prohibition of public appropriations | than ever.— Liberal League Man. 


for religious purposes, and all other measures 
naoeanery to the same general end. pae oi ona as & necessity to the 
Its sixteen larg ges are nor every week 
with scientific ‘osophic, and Freethought 
articles and communications by the ablest TERMS FOR 1884: 
Freethinkers in the country. It givs all the | Single subscription, - á z $3 00 
Liberal news, and keeps its readers posted on | One subscription two years, ‘Ss 5 00 
current secular and theological events. Itis|Two new subscribers, - - 5 00 
the armory from which hundreds draw their | One subscription with one new sub- 
weapons in contests with priesthood. All seriber, in one remittance, - & 00 
the Liberal papers are good, but fax Trurs | One subscription with two new sub- 
SEEKER is scribers, in one remittance, - 7 00 


THE BES1 AND LARGESI. One subscription with three new sub- 


P : : i i itt - 
It is conducted in a broad and truly liberal Ona aa DHO, EE Pa sub- 8 50 
spirit, and givs everyone a hearing upon all 


fear i i ittanc - 
subjects pertaining to the welfare of the hu- ig ater eae ava SE tho same 


Man: race; rate, invariably with one remit- 
tance. \ 


OPINIONS REGARDING IT. It is thus seen that any of our friends who 
A paper like THE TRUTH SEEKER is something | will take the trouble to get a new subscriber 


more and better than an advocate of truth. Through s : 
it its subscribers touch elbows with each other, | at the regular rate ($3), will get his own for 


Each reader knows that he is one of a goodly com- | $2; by getting two new subscribers he will 
pany who find comfort and inspiration in its pages. | get his own paper ‘for $1; by getting three 


If they should meet each other they wouid feel like f ill n : 
brothers and sisters. They hay lived under one in- new subscribers be will not only get his own 


tellectual roof, felt the glow of the same fireside, and free, but will hav fifty cents left to pay cost of 
broken together the bread of life. Such a paper is | money order; by getting four new subscribers 
to thousands a substitute for the church.—GEORGE | he will hav nis own free and gain $2. 
CHAINEY, in This World. ‘ This makes Taz Trurs SEEKER, with its 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, founded by D. M. Bennett, is | sixtee? large pages, cheaper than any other 


to-day perhaps the strongest foe with which super m i 
stition has to contend, and a long future of great Liberai paper. If anyone chooses, or if by 


usefulness is, we trust and believe, before it.— Win |80 doing he can easier secure partners in tak- 
ted, Conn., Press. ing the paper, he can share with them the 


There ought to be five hundred subscribers to THE | #dvantages of the club rates. 
TRUTH 8 ER in this county, just to rebuke the in- 
famous chifech bigots who are using force and fraud Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Olinton Place, New York City, 


to suppress Liberalism.— Worthington, Minn., Advance, | 


Odds and Gndg. 


BEWARE of’ dried apples; They love not'wléely:” 


but to swell. PE 


“ NOTHING but leaves,” as Adam remarked, when 
admiring his wife's polonnaise. a 


` A-BURLINGTON boy sent for a fifty cent watch and 
received a sun-dial, He named it ‘‘ Faith,” because 
faith without works is dead, ý 


: “No, Laura; no. They do not open the campaign 
with acan-opener. They do it with a corkscrew, 
How little, alas! do women know about politics.” 


“Ma, what did the minister mean when he talked 
about angels with palms in their hands? Havn’t 
we allof ‘us got paims in our hands ’fore we go to 
heaven?” 


A POET sent to an editor a contribution entitled, 
“Why do 1 liv?” and the editor answered : “Because 
you send your contributions by mall, instead of 
bringing them in person.” i 


A NEIGHBORING paper, reporting a recent social, 
says: “The opening piece was.rendered by a ‘ mule 
quartet.’ The reporter wrote it ‘male quartet,’ but 
the compositor knew better.” 


“WHAT are you doing?” asked Fogg’s wife, as she” 


saw him bundling un something suspicious, pre- 
paratory to going fishing. ‘Spirit-rapping,” said 
Fogg, and he winked to himself all the way down to 
the creek. 


FirsT Western desperado: ‘Well, did you kill old 
Cul. Rich?’ Second desperado: “Yes, I fotched 
him.” ‘ How did you do it?” ‘I found him rid- 
ing on his horse along a ionely road, and had plenty 
oftime to alm.” “But where is his horse?” “I 
did not touch that.” “Did not take the horse?” 
“Certain'y not. In this section they Will hang a 
man for stealing a horse.” 


DR. GALEZONSKI says that the ocular symptons of 
poisoning by nico.ine are manifested by myosis and 
other ocular disorders, cousisiing principally of 
doubie amplyopia, with chromatic scotoma and 
chromopsia It would be well to commit this to 
memory, and the moment you feel any myosis or 
double amblyopia stealing over your system send 
for a silomach-pump, 


A BOY was-sent out to milk the cow, and after he 
had been gone something over two hours his father 
started out lo look him up. He found him sitting 
patiently on a three-legged stool in the corner of @ 
ten-acrelot. ‘What the mischief are you sitting 
there for?” demanded the irato father. “Why 
don’t sou do your work and get back 10 the house?” 
* Because,’’ answered the boy, “the teacher said 
to-day that all things comes to him who waits, and 
Iam waiting for the cow.” : 


. DOCTOR: “Hay you got the better of the ague 
yet?” Patient: “No, sor. Me and me wife is as 


bad as iver, sor.” Doctor: “ Did you get that whisky ` 


and quinine I prescribed?’ Patient: “Yis, sor; 
but it did no good at all, at all.” Doctor: “That is 
strange! You took it according to directions, I 
suppose?” Patient: “ Yis, sor; ye know a man and 
his wife are one.” Doctor: ‘What has that to do 
with it?” Patient: Well, ye see, sor, bein’ as we 
are one flesh, I tuk the whisky and gave Biddy the 
quinine.” 


SOMETIMES it does seem as if this old world had 
slipped an eccentric,and was only working one side, 
The wicked man flourishes like a green bay-tree, 
while his honest neighbor gets whip-sawed at every 
deal. The doctor prescribes quinine for yourchills, 
and the druggist puts you up something worthless 
and cheap fur $2 an ounce. There -are fifty-three 
aulbors of ‘Beautiful Snow,” and not one for the 
‘Bread Winners.” in Pnhiladeiphia one manu- 
faciory makes nothing but century-old “ grand- 


father’s clocks,” and furuishes pedigrees for the | 
‘| same to the purchaser, until to own a tall, antique 


clock is proof positiv that your family began only 
with your father. In Obicago they make violins 
that look one hundred years older than the most 
genuin Stradivarius, four weeks after they are 
made, so that now an ancient, honest-looking, 
decrepit violin is prima facia evidence of a glaring 
and outrageous fraud. There is milk in the water 
of commerce, and sugar in the sand the grocer sells, 
We hav rigors where we used to hav chilis. “Old 
Subscrlber”’ is really & man who borrows the paper 


from a neighbor, or reads the copy pasted up on 


the bulletin board. ‘Constant Reader” never 
read anything in all his life save the pictures on & 
circus poster, and “Taxpayer ” is the signature of 
atramp. A siruggling genius writes a poem with & 
soul of fire that livs forever and a day, and dies in 
tears, loneliness, and poverty, in a hall bed-room, 
fifth floor, back. The queen writes a book that no 
living man outside the Guelph family and the 
proot-reader could be hired. to:read, and has pie 
three times a day, owns four dogs, and has India 
shawis to giv to the flood sufferers. So it is. Man 
goeth to the skating-rink witn joy in his heart, and 
mirth on his lips, and he cometh away with his back 
so full of pine sllvers that the porcupine sayeth unio 
him, “Thou art my brother,” and the hedgehog 
crleth after him, “Behold my father and mother.” 
When December is here with a select assortment of. 
chilbluins and frost bites, we cry, “Would to heaven 
it were July.” And when July has come, straight- 
way we are sunstruck, There are three thousand 
known, classified, and described species of fish. 
And yet a man can fish in good water ali day long 
and never one solitary specimen of the smallest 
kind, and bringeth with him only a two weeks’ 
ration of malarial fever. This also is vanity. 
I never took a girl to church 
The longest way back home to plan, 
But what she left me in the lurch, 
And walked back with another man. 
Garfield was shot to death in the prime of a good 
and useful life. Lincoln was taken away just when 
tbe country least could spare him. De Long laid 
down his life for science ere yet his sun had reached 
its meridian, While a man who can write forty-nine 
chapters of the Bible on one side of a postal card 
will probably Hy to the age of 93. This doesn’t seem 
right. 
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Tux best reporter in Kansas City is a woman, Tumry-srx members of the Idaho legislature 
Mrs. Rees. She is connected with the Journal, are Mormons. 


and speaks four languages. 


together in their comfortable carriage and roll 
toward their splendid residence in Courtfield 
Gardens over the smooth avenues of lovely 
Hyde Park.” l l 


From experiments made upon the pulse and 
temperature as affected by smoking, it has 
been found that the rate of both has been in- 
creased. Let the average temperature of non- 
smokers be represented by 1,000, then that of 
moderate smokers would be 1,008, and while 
the heart among the former class was making 
1,000 beats, in the latter there would be 1,180 
in the same space of time. This quickening of 
the action of the heart is considered a danger- 
ous sympton. i 


and allow them to act as they please. During 
the last century a more rapid and more curious 
system was in force. When the women ar- 
rived they, with the men, were drawn up in 
lines facing each other. The name of aman 
was called, and then the name of a woman, 
and when the list had been called over the 
couples thus paired were at once married. 


A DISPATCH from St. Petersburg says that the 
Novoe Vremya warns Russian mothers of a new 
religious sect which has given several proofs 
of its existence. In Rostov, on the Dov, an 
officer engaged a middle-aged nurse for his 
three-year-old son. She was very attentivand 
seemed fond of the child, but after two months 
she suddenly left the situation and the town. 
The child began to ail the very next day, lost 
its memory, and suffered from continual 
drowsiness. A week later it died without hav- 
ing been really ill. The corpse was placed in 
the coffin, when a young Jewess burst into the 
house, threw herself upon the dead child, and 
crying bitterly said, ‘‘The same woman poi- 
soned my child. She was my nurse before, 
and now she has murdered your poor boy !” 
The womanspoke the truth. It has been 
found that in Rostov there isa society of child 
murderers, who poison children by means of 
narcotics. They are instigated to do so by a 
fanatical woman, who says, ‘‘It is every wo- 
man’s duty to spare the evils of life to as many 
children as possible, and to make them share 
in the bliss of heaven before the earth has con- 
taminated their souls.” 


Tu persecution to which Mrs. Parnell, the 
mother of the Irish agitator, has been sub- 
jected, says the Boston Herald, would seem to 
indicate that the disposition to injure in a 
lawless and secret manner was by no means 
confined to one side in this Irish contro- 
versy. It is evident that the only cause for 
such molestations would be the relationship 
which exists between Mrs. Parnell and her 
son, and it is to spite the latter, rather than 
the former, that she has been made the vic- 
tim of numerous annoyances. In fact, ex- 
perience would seem to prove that it is not 
only the ignorant and the vicious who are 
disposed to thrust the law to one side when 
their interests are served by so doing. The 
mob in Cincinnati was supposed to number 
in its midst a great many respectable people, 
and it is notorious that insurance companies 
invariably charge for insuring distilleries 
against fire nearly twice as much as the in- 
herent risks of the business are worth, for 
it has been found that men who are anxious 
to break up the trafic in intoxicating liquors 
are often sufficiently fanatical to secretly set 
fire to distilleries, and are upheld in such 
wrong-doing by a distorted public opinion. 

Rev. Mrnot J. Savaan, in a recent sermon, 
treated the question of divorce with great free- 
dom, but in a manner which showed that the 
historical and legal aspects of the problem had 
been closely studied by him. He demon- 
strated that severe laws, civil or ecclesiastical, 
concerning marriage and divorce had not 
raised the moral standard of communities, nor 
even prevented that standard from being 
lowered. From this to the position that the 
increase of divorces in Massachusetts, and 
throughout New England, is no indication of 
a growth of immorality was but a step. This 
increase, he held, was but the public or legal 
expression of a kind of evil condition, the like 
of which has existed for a hundred years. 
The house reported to be broken up by divorce 
may hav been broken up twenty years before 
the divorce took place. The still bolder 
ground was taken that in those cases where 
only legal bonds held husband and wife to- 
gether, there was nothing but the sham and 
mockery of marriage, and the law should set 
them free. Divorces, or the desire for them, 
will be less frequent as men and women ad- 
vance in intelligence, education, and self- 
control. The loose construction, the confu- 
sion, the illogical form, and the disagree- 
ment of the laws in the several states con- 
cerning marriage and divorce were denounced į The sun went down blood-red, and the half 
by the preacher as disgraceful to our civiliza- | moon cameup the same color. Remarks about 
tion, and as the real causes of many of the | the day of judgment were indulged in by the 
frauds practiced by persons without principle. | superstitious. 


Burrato, N. Y., has labor troubles, and a 


A PHILOSOPHER says it shocks him to hear threatened riot among ’longshoremen. 


people laugh aloud, the act is so purely phys- 
ical and such a survival of barbarism. The 


Ir looks now somewhat as though Blaine 
philosopher is evidently a Bostonian, 


would get the Republican nomination for pres- 


ident. 
In Buffalo there is a Woman’s Union to ad- 


vance the interests of the sex in general. There 
are classes for instruction, in which women 
may learn penmanship, typewriting, and book- 
keeping. 


Tue ocean steamer State of FYorida, with a 
crew of 80 and 85 passengers, is reported lost 
at seb. . $ 


Last year there were 1,517 murders in the 
United States, 93 legal executions, and 118 
men were lynched. 


Å CORRESPONDENT of a labor paper says the 
workingmen want by constitutional means to 
limit land ownership, to fasten income taxa- 
tion on the cotntry, to control and own goy- 
ernment railro: ds and telegraphs, to establish 
industrial schools and abolish the aristocratic 
West Point and Annapolis academies, to reduce 
labor hours, to prohibit all paper money but 
that made by the government, to bring down 
government expenses—yes, perhaps even to 
wipe out the Senate and Supreme Court! 


An umbrella carried over a woman, the man 
getting nothing but the drippings of the rain, 
signifies courtship. When the man has the 
mmbrella and the woman the drippings it in- 
dicates marriage. 


THE Massachusetts Democrats hav elected 
Gen. B. F. Butler delegate to the Chicago pres- 
idential convention. 

‘Mazrrat happiness appears to be on the de- 
erease in New England. On one day Judge 
Allen, in the supreme court at Springfield, 
Mass., granted fourteen divorces, and refused 
four. There will be no need of pointing to 
Chicago as the wicked city after this, 


A cave on Lake Champlain, Vt., on the 
night of the 2d inst., did $100,000 damage to 
docks and shipping. 


Tus liquor dealers paid into the trensury of 
this city during the year ending April 30, 1884, 
the sum of $616,650. 

Two young men from New York hav started 


for San Francisco on bicycles. ‘Shey expect 
to get there in about seventy days. 


‘Our Puritan azcestors served the Lord as if 
the devil helped them, remarks the Winsied 
(Conn.) Press. They fined people for killing 
any game except an Indian, and banished the 
peaceful Quakers, first having stolen their 
horses. But they allowed no profane swearing 
or smoking of tobacco within a mile of any 
habitation. The Boston public library has 
just received, among other valuable papers, a 
recently discovered proclamation by Lieut. 
Gov. Wm. Stoughton, the council, and the as- 
sembly, issued in May, 1696, in which head- 
money was offered for dead Indians, and fifty 
pounds for every Indian man, and half that 
sum for any Indian woman, or child under 
fourteen, brought in prisoner. A premium 
was offered for scalps, ‘the scalps of all In- 
dians slain to be produced and delivered to 
the commissioner for war, as the law in that 
case provides and the benefit of plunder.” 


Ara recent performance of “Faust,” in an 
English town, when the time came for the 
orthodox descent of Mephisto into the lower 
regions, the apparatus would not work, and 
Mephisto stuck just his head and shoulders 
visible above the stage. ‘Thank God,” cried 
a Christian spectator, ‘‘hell’s full.” 


Jonn Dary, James Egan, and Wm. McDon- 
nell, dynamiters, are on trial at Birmingham, 
England, charged with treason-felony. 

Tux Thetis, the flagship of the Greely relief 
expedition, sailed for the Arctic Ocean on the 


ist inst. The supply ship Alert follows on the 
10th. 


Wiiuram Asror's new yacht, the largest 
pleasure vessel afloat, was taunched on Satur- 
day last. She is 232 feet long, 30 feet wide, 
and 20 feet deep. 


A man in Canajoharie, N. Y., has invented a 
clock that will run six months with one wind- 
ing. He is now turning his attention to one 
that will go for a year. 


Tue Bombay Guardian, a religious paper, 
‘referring to- the sunset afterglow, which has 
-recently been again observed in Bombay, says: 
«We will not venture to predict that this may 
‘be by way of preparation for the final con- 
‘flagration, but one thing it is safe to say, 
‘namely, that it is well for every one to be 
ready.” 


Ir is stated that Osman Digma has sent a 
imessage to King John, of Abyssinia, through 
friendly sheiks, threatening an attack on 
-Abyssinia unless the Christians of that country 
Ybecome Mussulmans. History repeats itself, 
iand Mohammedan Osman Digma is doing now 
‘only what Christian Constantine did fifteen 
Jhundred years ago. 


Woods and Forests (English) says: ‘ Any per- 
son, however ill-informed, might easily get the 
exact hight of a tree when the sun shines, or 
during bright moonlight, by marking two lines 
on the ground, three feet apart, and then 
placing in the ground on the line nearest to the 
sun a stick that shall stand exactly three feet 
out of the soil. When the end of the shadow 
of the stick exactly touches the furthest line, 
then also the shadow of the tree will be exactly 
in length the same measurement as its hight. 
Of course, in such a case, the sun will be at an 
exact angle of 45 degrees. Measurements of 
this character could be best effected in the 
summer, when the suis powerful, has reached 
to a good hight in the heavens, and when the 
trees are clothed with living green so as to cast 
a dense shadow. To many to whom this idea 
may not hav occurred, it might be made an- 
nually a matter of interest thus on warm sum- 
mer days to take the hight of prominent trees, 
and so to compare growth from year to year.” 


Ricuarp Proctor, the astronomer, is coming 
to America to take up his residence. He will 
liv in St. Joseph, Mo., where he has bought 
land and is building. So say reports. 

Av a revival in Louisville a short time ago 
‘the class-leader urged those who were present 
ito get up and tell what the Lord had done for 
tthem. A tall, matter-of-fact specimen of the 
‘granger arose, and in a loud, earnest voice, 
said: “ He ain’t done nuthin’ for me, and Pm 
about tuckered out. The fact is, I’m a stranger, 
‘and need help right off.” 


Frrzarraup, an Irishman, of Long Island 
City, N. Y., won the last six days’ walking 
match, making 610 miles, and beating the rec- 
ord by ten miles. Rowell walked 602 miles. 


Two members of a gang of robbers and mur- 
derers that infest Lincoln and Boone counties, 
Va., were lynched last week bya mob. The 
lynchers were considerate enough to call in a 


Tux Sun is authority for the statement that minister to pray before the final drop. 


the Rev. Glara M. Bisbee has started a Free 
Church in Boston on the basis of “ ethical 
culture.” There will be in the service no pe- 
tition to deity in the hope that human suppli- 
cation may reverse the irrevocable decrees of 
nature, but ‘‘unworded music shall express 
our common confidence in that power which 
makes for righteousness.” . 


Ar the Methodist Conferencein Philadelphia 
last Saturday the motion was made to appoint 
a committee on marriage and divorce. This 
was to deal also with the Mormon question. 
The matter was referred to the committee on 
the state of the church. 


Krupp, the cannon maker, is now construct- 
ing ten guns weighing 121 tons each for the 
Italian government, to be used for coast de- 
fense. They will cost about $175,000 each, 
and will send a projectil weighing considerably 
more than a ton through any armor which a 
ship can carry and float in an ordinary sea. 


A carco of human freight left France the 
other day. Each year one of the general in- 
spectors of prisons visits the six central peni- 
tentiaries where women convicts are serving 
their time to ask for volunteers to go to New 
Caledonia as wives for convicts serving out 
sentences in that penal colony. Fifty women 
who answered this appeal were shipped the 
other day from Bordeaux, and when they ar- 
rive at New Caledonia they will be divided be- 
tween the two religious establishments, one at 
Noumea, and the other at Bourail. The con- 
victs of the first class—that is, those who hav 
distinguished themselvs by good conduct, and 
who are accordingly to be rewarded by land 
grants—are informed of the arrival of the wo- 
men. Those who are unmarried, or who are 
widowers and desire to get married, go to Nou. 
mea or to Bourail, where they are allowed to 
make their choiceamong the women. Of course 
they are not forced to make a choice, nor are 
the women forced to marry if the men who se- 
lect them do not please them. The authorities 
introduce the men and women to each other, 


A sick man, lying on his death-bed, expressed 
a wish to see General Booth and his son be- 
fore his death. Accordingly they were sent 
for, and promptly arrived at the sick man’s 
bedside. On seeing them the sick man re- 
‘quested the general to stand on one side and 
this son on the other, and then said, “I can 


Revonrts say that the Cœur d’ Alene mining 
now die happy and like Jesus Christ.” 


camp is being deserted. The place became 
crowded wito adventurers, gamblers, and des- 
peradoes. It has been discovered that some of 
the mines were ‘salted ” by swindlers with 
quartz and dust from San Francisco, and the 
people who went to Idaho with the expectation 
of making their fortunes are very anxious to 
getaway. 


Tun Paris Communists hav decided to put 
‘up to competition the monument to be erected 
to the memory of the Federals who were exe- 
cuted and buried in the cemetery of Pere La 
Chaise during the Commune. The Prefect of 
the Seine refused to allow the monument to be 
placed in Pere La Chaise, but the municipal 
council propose to erect it in another part of 
Paris. 

Oxrve Loeay writes that Mrs. Victoria Wood- 
hull is married to John Biddulph Martin, a 
rich London. banker, “and any fine day you 
can see the pleased and amiable face of the 
now Mrs. Martin side by side with that of her 
faithful sister, Tennie C. Claflin, as they sit 


Great forest fires hav visited the Catskill 
mountains in this state; also portions of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The conjunction of 
smoke and dust in this city on the evening of 
the 2d turned the atmosphere a greenish hue. 
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Science. 


The Secret of the North Pole. 


' There are three principal directions in which ex- 
plorers hav attempted to approach the North Pole. 
The first is by way of the sea which lies between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen. We include under this 
head Sir Edward Parry’s attempt to reach the pole 
by crossing the ice-fields which lie to the north of 
Spitzbergen. The second is that by way of the straits 
which lie to the west of Greenland. The third is that 
pursued by Russian explorers who hav attempted to 
cross the frozen seas which surround the northern 
shores of Siberia. 

In considering the limits of the unknown north- 
polar regions, we shall also hav to take into account 
the voyages which hav been made around the north- 
ern shores of the American continent in the search 
for a “northwestern passage.” The explorers who 
set out upon this search found themselvs gradually 
forced to seek higher and higher latitudes if they 
would find a way round the complicated barriers pre- 
sented by the ice-bound straits and islands which lie 
to the north of the American continent. And it may 
be noticed in passing, asa remarkable and unforeseen 
circumstance, that the farther north the voyagers 
went the less severe was the cold they had to encoun- 
ter. We shall see that this circumstance has an im- 
portant bearing on the considerations we shali pres- 
ently hav to deal with. 

One other circumstance respecting the search for 
the northwest passage, though not connected very 
closely with our subject, is so singular and so little 
known that we feel tempted to make mention of it at 
this point. The notion with whick the seekers after 
a northwest passage set out was simply this, that the 
easiest way of reaching China and the Hast Indies was 
to pursue a course resembling as nearly as possible 
that on which Columbus had set out—if only it should 
appear that no impassible barriers rendered such a 
course impracticable. They quickly found that the 
American continents present an unbroken line of 
land from high northern latitudes far away toward 
the antarctic seas. But it is a circumstance worth 
noticing, that if the American continents had no ex- 
istence, the direct westerly course pursued by Colum- 
bus was not only not the nearest way to the East 
Indian Archipelago, but was one of the longest routes 
which could possibly hav been selected. Surprising 
as it may seem at first sight, a voyager from Spain 
for China and the East Indes ought, if he sought the 
absolutely shortest path, to set out on an almost direct 
northerly route! He would pass close by Ireland and 
Iceland, and so near the North Pole, and onward into 
the Pacific. This is what is called the great-circle 
route; and if it were only a pravticable one, would 
shorten the course to China by many hundreds of 
miles. 

Let us return, however, to the consideration of the 
information which arctic voyagers hav brought us 
concerning the north-polar regions. 

The most laborious researches in arctic seas. are 
those which hav been carried out by the searchers 
after a northwest passage. We will therefore first 
consider the limits of the unknown region in this di- 
rection. Afterward we can examin the results of those 
voyages which hav been undertaken with the ex- 
press purpose of reaching the North Pole along the 
three principal routes already mentioned. 

If we examin a map of North America constructed 
in recent times, we shall find that between Greenland 
and Canada an immense extent of coast line has been 
chartered. A vast archipelago covers this part of the 
northern world. Or, if the strangely complicated 
coast lines which hav been laid down really belong 
to but a small number of islands, the figures of these 
must be of the most fantastic kind. Toward the 
northwest, however, we find several islands whose 
outlines hav been’entirely ascertained. Thus we hav 
in succession North Devon Island, Melville Island, 
and Port Patrick Island, all lying north of the seventy- 
fifth parallel of latitude. But we are not to suppose 
that these islands limit the extent of our seamen’s 
researches in this direction. Far to the northward 
of Wellington Channel, Captain de Haven saw, in 
1852, the signs of an open sea—in other words, he 
saw, beyond the ice-fields, what arctic seamen call a 
“water sky.” In 1855 Captain Penny sailed upon 
this open sea; but how far it extends toward the 
North Pole has not yet been ascertained. 

Tt must not be forgotten that the north-west pas- 
sage has been shown to be a reality, by means of voy- 
ages from the Pacific as well as from the Atlantic. 

o arctic voyager has yet succeeded in passing from 
one ocean to the other. Noris it likely now that any 
voyager will pursue his way along a path so beset by 
dangers as that which is called the northwest passage. 
Long before the problem had been solved, it had be- 
come well known that no profit could be expected to 
accrue to trade from the discovery of a passage along 
the perilous straits and the ice-incumbered seas which 
lie to the north of the American continent. But Sir 
Edward Parry having traced out a passage as far as 
Melville Island, it seemed to the bold spirit of our 


arctic explorers that it might be possible, by sailing 
through Behring’s Straits, to trace out a connection 
between the arctic seas on that side and the regions 
reached by Parry. Accordingly, McClure, in 1850, 
sailed inthe Investigator, and passing eastward, after 
traversing Behring’s Straits, reached Baring’s Land, 
and eventually identified this land as a portion of 
Bank’s Land, seen by Parry to the southward of Mel- 
ville Island. 

It will thus be seen that the unexplored parts of 
the arctic regions are limited in this direction by 
sufficiently high latitudes. 

Turn we next to the explorations which Russian 
voyagers hav made to the northward of Siberia. It 
must be noticed, in the first place, that the coast of 
Siberia runs much farther northward than that of the 
American continent. So that on this side, indepen- 
dently of sea explorations, the unknown arctic regions 
are limited within very high latitudes. But attempts 
hav been made to push much farther north from 
these shores. In every case, however, the voyagers 
hav found that the ice-fields, over which they hoped 
to make their way, hav become gradually less and 
less firm, until at length no doubt could remain that 
there lay an open sea beyond them. How far that 
sea may extend is a part of the secret of the North 
Pole; but we may assume that it is no narrow sea, 
since otherwise there can be little doubt that the ice- 
fields which surround the shores of Northern Siberia 
would extend unbroken to the father shores of what 
we should thus hav to reeognize as a strait. The 
thinning off of these ice-fields, ohserved by Baron 
Wrangel and his companions, affords, indeed, most 
remarkable and significant testimony respecting the 
nature of the sea which lies beyond. This we shall 
presently hav to exhibit more at length; in the mean- 
time we need only remark that scarcely any doubt 
can exist that the sea thus discovered extends north- 
ward to at least the eightieth parallel of latitude. 

We may say, then, that from Wellington Channel 
northward of the American continent, right round 
toward the west, up to the neighborhood of Spitz 
bergen, very little doubt existe as to the generat 
characteristics of arctic regions, save only as respects 

hose unexplored parts which lie within ten or twelve 

degrees of the North Pole. The reader will see 
presently why we are so careful to exhibit the limited 
extent of the unexplored arctic regions in this direc- 
tion. The guess we shall form as to the true nature 
of the north-polar secret will depend almost entirely 
on this consideration. 

We turn now to those two paths along which arctic 
exploration, properly so termed, has been most suc- 
cessfully pursued. 

It is chiefly to the expeditions of Drs. Kane and 
Hays that we owe the important knowledge we hav 
respecting the northerly portions of the straits which 
lie to the west of Greenland. Each of these ex- 
plorers succeeded in reaching the shores of an open 
sea lying to the north-east of Kennedy Channel, the 
extreme northerly limit of those straits. Hayes, who 
had accompanied Kane in the voyage of 1854—55, suc- 
ceeded in reaching a somewhat higher latitude in 
sledges drawn by Esquimaux dogs. But both ex- 
peditions agree in showing that the shores of Green- 
land trerd off suddenly toward the east at a point 
within some nine degrees of the North Pole. On 
the other hand, the prolongation of the opposit shore 
of Kennedy Channel was found to extend northward 
as far as the eye could reach. Within the angle 
thus formed there was an open sea “rolling,” says 
Captain Maury, “with the swell of a boundless 
ocean.” 

But a circumstance was noticed respecting this sea 
which was very significant. The tides ebbed and 
flowed in it. Only one fact we know of—a fact to be 
presently discussed—throws so much light on the 
question we are considering as this circumstance 
does. Let us consider a little whence these tidal 
waves can hav come. ; 

The narrow straits between Greenland on the one 
side, and Ellesmere Land and Grinnell Land on the 
other, are completely ice-bound. We cannot suppose 


that the tidal wave could hav found its way beneath} 


such a barrier as this. “I apprehend,” says Captain 
Maury, “that the tidal wave from the Atlantic can 
no more pass under this icy barrier, to be propagated 
in the seas beyond, than the vibrations of a musical 
string can pass with its notes a fret on which the 
musician has placed his finger.” 

Are we to suppose, then, that the tidal waves were 
formed in the very sea in which they were geen by 
Kane and Hayes? This is Captain Maury’s opinion. 
“ These tides,” says he, “ must hav been born in that 
cold sea, having their cradle about the North Pole.” 


But if we carefully consider the theory of the tides 
this opinion seems inadmissible. Every consideration 
on which that theory is founded is opposed to the as- 
sumption that the moon could by any possibility raise 
tides in an arctic basin of limited extent. It would 
be out of place to examin at length the principle on 
which the formation of tides depends. It will be 
sufficient for our purposes to remark that it is not to 
the mere strength of the moon’s “pull,” upon the 


| the various parts of that ocean are attracted. The 


whole of an ocean ‘cannot be raised at once by the 


moon; but if one part is'attracted more than another, 


a wave is formed. That this may happen, the ocean 
must be one of wide extent. In thé vast seas which: 
surround the Southern Pole there is room for an im- 
mensely powerful “drag,” so’ to speak; for. always 
there will be one part of these seas much nearer to 
the moon than the rest, and so there will be an ap- 
preciable difference of pull upon that part. 
The reader will now see why we hav been so care- 
ful to ascertain the limits of the supposed north-polar 
ocean, in which, according to,Captain Maury, tidal 
waves are generated. To accord with his views, this 


ocean must be surrounded on all sides by impassable. 


barriers either of land or ice. These barriers, then, 
must lie to the northward of the regions yet explored, 
for there is open sea communicating with the Pacific 
all round the north of Asia and America. It only re- 
quires a moment’s inspection of a terrestrial globe to 
see how small a space is thus left for Captain Maury’s 
landlocked ocean. We hav purposely left out of con- 
sideration, as yet, the advances made by the arctic 
voyagers in the direction of the sea which lies be- 
tween Greenland and Spitzbergen. We shall pres- 
ently see that on this side the imaginary land-locked 
ocean must be more limited than toward the shores 
of Asia or America. As it is, however, it remains 
clear that, if there were any oceanu communicating 
with the spot reached by Dr. Kane, but separated 
from all communication—-by open water—either with 
the Atlantic or with the Pacific, that ocean would be 
so limited in extent that the moon’s attraction could 
exert no more effectiv influence upon its waters than 
upon the waters of the Mediterranean—where, as we 
know, no tides are generated. This, then, would be 
a tideless ocean, and we must look elsewhere for an 
explanation of the tidal waves seen by Dr. Kane. 

We thus seem to hav prima facie evidence that the 
sea reached by Kane communicates either with the 
Pacific or with the Atlantic, or—which is the most 
probable view—-with both those oceans. When we 
consider the voyages which hav been made toward 
the North Pole along the northerly prolongation of 
the Atlantic ocean, we find very strong evidence in 
favor of the view that there is open water communi- 
cation in this direction, not only with the spot 


reached by Kane, but with a region very much. 


nearer to the North Pole. 

So far back as 1607, Hudson had penetrated within 
8 1-2° (or about six hundred miles) of the North 
Pole on this route. When we consider the clumsy 
build and the poor sailing qualities of the ships of 
Hudson’s day, we cannot but feel that so successful 
a journey marks this route as one of the most promis- 
ing ever tried. Hudson was not turned back by im- 
passable barriers of land or ice, but by the serious 
dangers to which the floating masses of ice and the 
gradually thickening ice-fields exposed his weak and 
ill-manned vessel. Since his time, others hav sailed 
upon the same track, and hitherto with no better 
SUCCESS. 

We come now to the most conclusiv evidence yet 
afforded of the extension of the Atlantic ocean to- 
ward the immediate neighborhood of the North Pole. 
Singularly enough this evidence is associated not 
with a sea voyage nor with a voyage across ice to the 
borders of some northern sea, but`with a journey 
during which the voyagers were throughout sur- 
rounded as far as the eye could reach by apparently 
fixed ice fields. 

In 1827 Sir Edward Parry was commissioned by 
the English government to attempt to reach the 
North Pole. A large reward was promised in case 
he succeeded or even if he could get within five de- 
gress of the North Pole. The plan which he adopted 
seemed promising. Starting from a port in Spitz- 
bergen, he proposed to travel as far northward as 
possible in sea boats, and then landing upon the ice, 
to prosecute his voyage by means of sledges. Few 
narrativs of arctic travel are more interesting than 
that which Parry has left of this famous “ boat-and- 
sledge” expedition. The voyagers were terribly 
harassed by the difficulties of the way; and after a 
time, that most trying of all arctic experiences, the 
bitterly cold wind which comes from out the dread- 
ful north, was added to their trials. Yet still they 
plodded steadily onward, tracking their way over 
hundreds of miles of ice with the confident expecta- 
tion of at least attaining to the eighty-fifth parallel, 
if not to the Pole itself. : 

But a most grievous disappointment was in store 
for them. Parry began to notice that the astronom- 
ical observation by which in favorable weather he 
estimated the amount of their northerly progress, 
showed a want of correspondence with the actual 
rate at which they were traveling. At first he could 
hardly believe that their was not some mistake; but 
at length the unpleasing conviction was forced upon 
him that the whole ice-field over which he and his 
companions had been toiling so painfully was setting 
steadily southward before the wind. Each day the 
extent of this set became greater and greater, until 
at length they were actually carried as fast toward 


waters of any ocean that the tidal waves owes its| the south as they could travel northward. 


origin, but to the difference of the forces by which 


Parry deemed it useless to continue the struggle 


‘the east and now from the west. 


There were certainly two chances in his favor. It 
was possible that the north wind might cease to blow, 
and. it was also possible that the limit of the ice 
might soon be reached, and that his boats might 
travel easily northward upon the open sea beyond. 
But he had :to consider the exhausted state of his 
men, and the great additional danger to which they 
were subjected by the movable nature of the ice- 
‘fields. If the ice should break up, or if heavy and 
‘long-continued southerly winds should blow, they 
‘might hav found it very difficult to regain their port 
-of refuge in Spitzbergen before winter set in or their 
‘stores were exhausted. Besides, there were no signs 
‘of water in the direction they had been taking. The 
‘water-sky of artic regions can be recognized by the 
‘experienced seamen long before the open sea itself is 
‘visible. On-every side, however, there were the 
‘signs of widely extended ice-fields. It seemed, there- 
fore, hopeless to persevere, and Parry decided on re- 
turning with all possible speed to the haven of refuge 
prepared for the party. in Spitzbergen. 

The most remarkable feature of this expedition, 
however, is not the high latitude which the party at- 
tained, but the strange circumstance which led to 
their discomfiture. What opinion are we to form of 
an ocean at once wide and deep enough to float an 
ice-field which must hav been thirty or forty thou- 
sand square miles in extent? Parry had traveled 
upward of three hundred miles across the field, and 
we may fairly suppose that he might hav traveled 
forty or fifty miles farther without reaching open 
water; also that the field extended fully fifty miles on 
each side of Parry’s‘northerly track. That the whole 
of so enormous a field should hav floated freely be- 
fore the arctic winds is indeed an astonishing circum- 
stance. On every side of this floating ice-island there 
must hav been seas comparativly free from ice; and 
could a stout ship hav forced its way through these 
seas, the latitudes to which it could hav reached 
would hav been far higher than those to which Parry’s 
party was able to attain. For a moment’s considera- 
tion will show that the part of the great ice-field 
where Parry was compelled to turn back must hav 
been floating in far higher latitudes when he first set 
out. He reckoned that he had lost more than a hun- 
dred miles through the southerly motion of the ice- 
field, and by this amount, of course, the point he 
reached had been nearer the Pole. It is not assum- 
ing too much to say that a ship which could hav 
forced its way round the great floating ice-field would 
certainly hav been able to get within four degrees of 
the Pole. It seems to us highly probable that she 
would even hav been able to sail upon open water to 
and beyond the Pole itself. 

And when we remember the direction in which 
Dr. Kane saw an open sea—namely, toward the very 


- region where Parry’s ice-ship had floated a quarter 


of a century before—it seems reasonable to conclude 
that there is open-water communication between the 
‘seas which lie to the north of Spitzbergen and those 
which lave the northwestern shores of Greenland. 
If this be so, we at once obtain an explanation of the 
tidal waves which Kane watched day after day in 
1855. These had no doubt swept along the valley of 
the Atlantic, and thence around the northern cvast, 
of Greenland. It follows that, densely as the ice 
may be packed at times in the seas by which Hud- 
son, Scoresby, and other captains, hav attempted to 
reach the North Pole, the frozen masses must in re- 
ality be floating freely, and there must, therefore, ex- 
ist channels through which an adventurous seaman 
might manage to penetrate. the dangerous barriers 
surrounding the polar ocean. 

In such an expedition, chance unfortunately plays 
a large part. Whalers tell us that there is great un- 
certainty as to the winds which may blow during an 
arctic summer. The icebergs may be crowded by 
easterly winds upon the shores of Greenland, or by 
westerly winds upon the shores of Spitzbergen, or, 
lastly, the central passage may be the most encum- 
bered, through the effects of winds blowing now from 
Thus the arctic 
voyager has not merely to take his chance as to the 
route along which he shall adventure northward, but 
often, after forcing his way successfully for a consid- 
erable distance, he finds the ice-fields suddenly clos- 
ing in upon him on every side, and threatening to 
crush his ship into fragments. The irresistible power 
with which, under such circumstances, the masses of 
ice bear down upon the stoutest ship has been evi- 
denced again and again; though, fortunately, it not 
unfrequently happens that some irregularity along 
one side or the other of the closing channel serves 
as a sort of natural dock, within which the vessel 
may remain in comparativ safety until a change of 
wind sets her free. Instances hav been known in 
which a ship has had so narrow an escape in this way, 
and has been subjected to such an enormous pres- 
sure, that when the channel has opened out again, 
the impress of the ship’s side has been seen distinctly 
marked upon the massiv blocks of ice which hav 
pressed against her.—R. A. Proctor. 

i 

One of the best ways to help along the cause of 
Freethought is to circulate Taz Trota 
Trial subscriptions of three months for 50 cents. 
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A Little Tell-tale for Freethinkers, 


firm (the negroes having been lodged and boarded by 


AND A MORAL DRAWN THEREFROM RELATING SOMEWHAT ro | the firm at an expense of about twenty-five cents per 


LABOR EMANCIPATION. 

Should any one of my attentiv readers doubt, in 
reading my story, whether it be true in all its details, 
he will nevertheless admit that it may be true, and 
then there will be no need for further supporting its 
reality. But not only will the reader admit the story’s 
possible accuracy, but more than this, if he be a Free- 
thinker, he will experience a desire not only that the 
story rest on a basis of facts, but a desire to see these 
facts repeated often before he may die, and to see 


them become therule governing events within as few |. 


centuries of delay as practicable. 

When Beauregard fired the first confederate shot 
at the federal Fort Sumter, events found me at tbe 
head of a charcoal-iron furnace in northeastern Ala- 
bama. We made stoves and pottery with our iron, 
and were doing a quiet, regular, and profitable busi- 
ness, selling our product in Southern states and get- 
ting once in a while an order from machine shops for 
pieces of castings too heavy for their cupolas. As we 
took the precaution, when about to cast such pieces 
of machinery, to keep out of our furnace the bog-ore 
which we used to mix with our excellent red hematite 
when. casting pottery, we made a good record with 
our heavy castings, and it was this good record which 
shaped events thereafter. But orders ceased coming 
in; bills could no longer be collected after the seces- 
sion war had commenced. 

The establishment was owned by two men widely 
differing in their sympathies with regard to the na- 
tional questions at issue, and the result was that 
operation was discontinued. The northern sympa- 
thizer sold out to his southern partner and went back 
to Pennsylvania. My activity was cut short, and, 
irresolute as to what new turn to giv to my career, but 
preparing to leave the waters of the Coosa river pos- 
sibly for the far west, I received a telegram from the 
remaining partner, now the sole owner. He had gone 
to Montgomery as a delegate. The telegram called 
upon me to join my former employer, and when I had 
entered my name at the counter of the Exchange 
Hotel, my employer took hold of my arm, and leading 
me toa secluded seat, burst forth: “Can we make 
cannon?” and my answer was: “Certainly, if we get 
.pay enough for them.” I then had to make an esti- 
mate on the investment further required for changing 
the establishment into a cannon foundry. When my 
estimate was handed in, Mr. G., now my employer 
once more, confessed not to possess the money needed, 
in fact, that in paying off his former partner he had 
exhausted all his ready means. But the next day, 
when returning from a session of the confederate dele- 
gates, he introduced me to two of his friends, who, 
he said, had made up their minds to join him in the 
new enterprise, they wanting me to draw up papers 
for them. And then they stated the conditions on 
which they had agreed. The furnace property as it 
stood, with the iron-ore quarries and a piece of land 
at some distance, on which we had sunk a sbaft into 
a vein of bituminous coal, and a quarter section on 
the river, on which we had built cabins -for the ne- 
groes, which, in our former operation, we had hired 
from slave-owners in the neighborhood, in fact, the 
property of Mr. G., was to go into the partnership at 
a valuation of $50,000 in gold; Mr. F., one of the 
new partners, was to convey to the future firm fifty 
full-grown male negroes, those of them as had ac- 
knowledged wives on the date of the transfer to take 
their wives along, the total number to be valued at 
$50,000 in gold. Mr. H., the other of the new part- 
ners, was to pay into the bank account of the new firm 
$50,000 in gold. But it was agreed, also, that the fu- 
ture firm should keep the works in repair, and pay 
the taxes thereon; should furnish subsistence to the 
slaves, as it would furnish fuel for the boilers and en- 
gins, all these expenses to be for joint account, each 
of the partners being interested in the firm, enter- 
prise, and property of the firm at the equal rate of 
$50,000 each of them. The papers were drawn up 
carefully, and a lawyer having approved of them, they 
were properly signed and sealed, the owners to act 
as an administrativ board, and to employ an executiv 
officer, as which I had the honor of being employed. 
Istarted for the works with a confederate government 
order in my pocket for 100 cast-iron guns of different 
caliber, to be cast hollow and be cooled, after being 
cast, from their inside, and smooth-bored. The fifty 
slaves, all stout, strong fellows, with some good me- 
chanics amongst them, were promptly delivered; the 
shops were enlarged and fitted up, and when, on June 
8th, a sample gun-carriage had arrived from Chatta- 
nooga and a telegram told of the state of Tennessee 
having joined the confederacy, the confederate officer 
watching the manufacture of guns for the government 
could fire the three first shots from three guns manu- 
factured in the confederacy. The hundred guns were 
cast, bored, and delivered, and new orders were re- 
ceived and executed. All were paid for in gold, and 
the three partners received rich dividends, amounting 
on first of July, 1862, to $25,000 for each of the part- 
ners. 

It thus appeared that Mr. F. received as the result 


Serxer. ! of ‘about 300 working days for each of the working 


| male negroes he had contributed to the capital of the 


head and day) a dividend of $500, or of $1.66 for 
every day a negro had worked. 

I had besides the negroes some white free laborers 
(immigrants) employed, paying them $1.00 for com- 
mon labor, and $1.50 to $2.00 for skilled labor, but 
those, equaling on the average in their action to the 
results obtained from slave labor, earned about $1.26 
in the average, from which they paid themselvs to 
the boarding-house keeper for lodging and board at 
the rate of about 50 cents per working day, or $3.00 a 
week. 

It thus appeared that slave labor netted to its 
owner, $1.66 per working day, and free labor netted 
75 cents to its owner, and the main cause for this dif- 
ference consisted in the fact that slave labor was 
counted in asa part of the capital invested in the 
enterprise, and free labor was not. The difference 
in the cost of sustenance was caused not so much by 
the free white laborer living better fed than the 
negro as by the fact that, buying for about 30 negro 
households, I had the goods at wholesale prices, and 
may hav used a little better discretion, and may be 
judgment, in feeding the negroes, than the boarding- 
master showed in setting table for his white boarders. 

Although some anxiety was experienced once in 
a while, as when Gen. O. M. Mitchell, of Gen. Buell’s 
Federal army-corps, had captured Huntersville early 
in 1862, and when Gen. Bragg was reported as falling 
back in the north of us, and when Sherman was at 
Meridian, we remained unmolested at the works by 
the war. We continued casting guns, and dividing 
profits larger than those of the first year, but when 
new contracts were made in 1864, the word “in gold” 
had to be dropped out, and the words, “currency of 
the confederate states,” took the place. Sherman’s 
forces came close unto us in 1864, butit was not until 
Gen. Hood, in December, falling back before Gen. 
Thomas, sent a detachment to receive what guns were 
ready, and to warn us of the enemy’s approach, that 
we realized our danger. We then discontinued opera- 
tion, and then, not a day before, our negroesran away, 
scattering all over the country. In April, 1865, a de- 
tachment of Gen. Wilson’s forces passed the Coosa 
on a raft, and fired all the premises; and, finding out 
what we had been manufacturing, blew furnaces and 
machinery up with guarry-powder, of which they 
found a quantity; some of the negroes betraying its 
hiding- place. 

Having retired in time, I succeeded in getting 
through the lines into New Orleans, where one of the 
partners—the sole remaining one—lived. The two 
others had joined the confederate army, and had.paid 
for their conviction of state right vs. Union right, and 
of the superiority of the white race above the negro, 
with their blood and lives. 

I found that the remaining partner had entered, 
with his two now defunct partners, into an additional 
agreement, in case they should leave their lives on 
the battle-field, by which the property had become 
exclusivly his own, but had also been encumbered in 
favor of their heirs. All that was now left of it con- 
sisted in the real estate with ruins thereon, and ina 
large deposit in a Montgomery bank of “currency of 
the confederate states.” The slaves, contributing 
one-third of the capital, had, by right of war, been 
set free by the Emancipation act, and had availed 


themselvs of their liberty when we had nothing more 


for them to do. The works had been destroyed by 
Gen. Wilson’s detachment. So nothing remained to 
me but to settle my account, tell where the books of 
the concern were hidden, and go my way West. 

A dozen years had passed. I had come Hast and 
collected a nice little capital for a mine, which I had 
opened and sold when it had become worth more to 
my neighbors and Eastern corporations tban it was 
to me. Imagining that I deserved a rest, I con- 
cluded to once more go over the ground of my for- 
mer activity. There were many faces I desired to 
see once more, and I needed time for coming to a 
conclusion as to what I should now drive at. I was 
conscious of my love of adventure, which the great 
West had fostered only, but I also knew about some 
literary penchant in my blood, and between the two 
I could not decide as yet. Thus the Morgan steamer 
brought me once more to New Orleans. I found the 
man who had been my employer twice in a filthy 
looking office, doing cotton broker’s business, much 
older and much poorer than I had known him be- 
fore. He held his property in Alabama yet. Many 
had been wanting to buy it from him, but nobody 
had bought it. So he had clung to it, paying taxes 
on it, but owing the interest on the incumbrances. 
He received me with open arms, and what he never 
had done when he was rich and my employer he did 
now, invited me to his home and introduced me to 
his wife and daughters—ladies of refinement, but lit- 
tle reconciled as yet to their after-war situation. As 
this would hav been the wrong place for reflecting 
on former neglect, I accepted and passed some pleas- 
ant hours with these Creoles of strong Southern in- 
stincts. It all resulted in Mr. G. accompanying me 
on a trip to the Coosa river. We reached Center, 
took saddle-horses, passed the river on a flat-boat, © 
and rode toward the ruins. There was considergble 
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they represent, the same as we fifty hav organized 
and estimated ourselvs singly by majority vote.” 

I had, in formers years, read almost all the social- 
listice literature of Germany, France, and England, 
had myself deeply felt that there was something 
rotten in the position of the laboring classes. There 
was a practical solution—labor capital—entitled first 
as the money invested in boiler and engin to fuel— 
to sustenance while working—then to share in prof- 
its. Every laborer—menial or mental—representing 
a capital-value, owned. by himself exclusivly, or 
jointly with those depending on him for sustenance; 
increase in value of enterprise during his working 
life-time or his connection being his accumulation 
as well as what he may save from dividends—a glori- 
ous idea! 

I requested the committee to Jet me hav three days 
for considering the matter. Then I asked for ten 
days more. Mr. G. and I went to see the heirs of 
his former partners. One sold out and the other 
took the former interest in place of his claims. I 
joined with some money, and then we made the con- 
tract with our friends the negroes. They hav been 
joined by some white men, mechanics, to complete 
the fifty, the white men being voluntarily valuated pro 
rata higher than any negro except the preacher, who 
is now bookkeeper. We others hold the‘cther two- 
thirds. No gang of laborers ever worked with 
greater emulation, never laborers were closer kept to 
duty, than they do keep one another; nowhere loss 
and leakage is more closely prevented. 

We make stones and pottery, make coke from coal 
on our own land, and mix it with charcoal in the fur- 
nace, and with a portion of bog ore run with our red 
hematite, our castings hav corners as sharp as 
chisels, and the bookkeeper, in answer to questions 
as to what the labor capital will be entitled to at the 
end of the first full year’s operations, has nothing to 
say, but a broad, bright smile spreads all over his 
face. We hav astore which sells at little above cost, 
and the laborers there hav credit for their suste- 
nance money, and if, as is seldom done, they ask for 
money, they get it as a loan, payable out of their 
dividends at the now approaching end of the year. 
So far I see no inconvenience resulting from the ar- 
rangement, but a great many advantages to all con- 
cerned. One man died. new comer took his 
place, agreeing to let the dead man’s wife hav part 
of his share for a certain time to come. Another 
got on a drunk, and failed to put in an appearance. 
A substitute was found by his fellows, and when this 
had happened three times, the committee men an- 
nounced that by their covenant he had been ex- 
pelled for good, and a substitute had been put in. 
There is rather to much ore on hand broken in the 
quarries, because the forcé we can send there get 
ahead better now than ever they did twelve years 
ago, and a second furnace is contemplated if the first 
year’s result will allow it and the labor capital will 
contribute its share to costs from dividends. 

It is true that thus the original character of the 
investment will partly be lost, but as also new labor 
capital may be added at a valuation regulated by the 
laborers amongst themselvs, and in being properly 
accounted for pro rata to the existing investment, the 
original arrangement will not be disturbed. 

Morat.—Labor is capital, as money and property are. 

F. M. F. C. 


of change all round. Many new block-houses were 
to be seen, and many spots which I had known cov- 
ered with young timber and underbrush were now 
under cotton growth. Riding along we met a negro, 
now aman of about thirty-five. When he had looked 
at us with an open mouth for a few seconds he 
jumped right into the air about five feet high—or 
that much it looked—he drawing his knees up to his 
chin before he alighted on the ground again, and a 
“ Hallo ” proceeded from his lungs loud enough to 
burst afoghorn. Well, he was one of our emancipated 
negroes, and from him we learned that most of them 
had returned to their old neighborhood and were 
now, most of them, owning little cotton plantations, 
making a scanty living from their own crop as well 
as from working for others. 

We looked over the ruins, and when night ap- 
proached, presented ourselvs at the door of a white 
farmer, who in the past had done much hauling for 
the works. We were soon comfortably seated, and 
with a well-furnished table before us. The news of 
our coming had spread fast, and when next morning 
I looked out of my window at sunrise, the front fence 
proved to be turned into a long bench by a crowd of 
well-built negroes, young and old, and two of them, 
one a fine mulatto, who had been office-boy, had 
learned to read, write, and figure up to some extent, 
now well-dressed and full-grown; the other, appar- 
ently the oldest of all those present, who formerly 
had run his daily shift at the boilers and blast-engin, 
approached the house and expressed a desire to see 
me first, and then their former owner. The former 
office-boy, now a Methodist preacher, but more de- 
sirous to work than to preach, as he stated, opened 
the conversation on the subject, which apparently in- 
tensely occupied their minds. 

As an office-boy he had learned and known about 
the first arrangement between the three former own- 
ers and partners, and all the negroes who had now 
come with them knew about it. Mr. F., on whose 
plantation most of them had been born, had had one- 
third interest in the enterprise and property for fur- 
nishing fifty negroes to do the work, and they, the 
negroes, had had their board, and their master had 
had $1.66 a day, or in some years more than that for 
every one of their day’s work. Now, if we would 
start up the furnace again, and make pottery and 
stoves as heretofore, the time for cannon having gone 
by, fifty of them, though not all the identical fellows, 
but when not the same, then as good ones as there 
were.in their places, would come and do the work, 
and would take to begin with no more than they had 
for themselvs heretofore, namely, twenty-five cents a 
day, to keep them in grub, and then they would want 
one-third of all the net proceeds of the business di- 
vided amongst the fifty, and they would keep good 
order, and they had organized so that in case any of 
the fellows would not work or behave well they would 
get rid of him and put another one in his place, and 
though as a whole they would keep their title of 
ownership, it would attach to the single ones only as 
long as they would do their task, and they would do 
as ordered in all cases, but select their own foreman, 
and would themselvs put an estimate on every one of 
their lot, so as to make the division amongst them- 
selvs according to merit. He then thus continued: 

“ We all of us hav become disgusted at the hypoc- 
risy and cowardice of the Northern states and govern- 
ment, in granting to us what they call emancipation, 
while they withheld from us the most important and 
essential part of our emancipation—we mean the 
economical part of it. Our former masters owned us 
and had the benefit of the capital we or our labor 
represented. When we became our own owners, we 
found that our value had disappeared. Our masters 
had been robbed of it, but it was not left with us. 
It was sunk in the transaction. And when we in- 
quired, “ Why so?” the sole answer we ever received 
was, that it made all the difference in the world 
whether a laborer was a slave and belonged to a 
master who owned him. In that case labor was 
capital. and could be counted as such, and be ac- 
cepted as such, and share in dividends as such; but 
when the laborer was a free man and belonged to 
himself, and was owned by those only who as wife 
and children depended on him as their sole capital, 
in that case labor was capital no longer, and the rich 
people could not acknowledge such free labor as capi- 
tal entitled to interest in the enterprise, and to share 
its profits; and why not? because free labor could 
always be bought for mere sustenance, and therefore 
ned not to be allowed any further compensation, 
interest, or share in profits.” And after a little pause, 
my own astonishment not allowing me to find the 
right answer yet, he continued: 

“We fail to see or understand that, now we are 
free, we are worth less than we were worth when 
slaves, or that our emancipation should justly assign 
to us a lower position in the economical order of 
things than we occupied heretofore. We rather 
believe that if white laborers do occupy such a lower 
position than we did, we should not be forced down 
to their level, but they also should be emancipated 
economically, so as to represent the labor capital as 
we did; and if so emancipated, they would soon suc- 
ceed to organize so as to establish the relativ values 


0 
The Liberal Club. 

The 338th regular meeting of the Manhattan Lib- 
eral Club, held on the evening of the 2d inst, opened 
peacefully. Mr. Wakeman brought the assemblage 
to order by rapping on the table with a little mallet, 
and called for the reading of the records. The new 
secretary read the minutes of the previous meeting 
in a voice that showed a manifest inclination to sink 
into his boots. The chairman then invited attention 
to the valuable nature of the last two issues of Taz 
Trura Serxer—one containing Col. Ingersoll’s lec- 
ture, and the other Mr. Andrews’s reply to Herbert 
Spencer. He also called notice to Man, which is get- 
ting into deep water on the subject of Spiritualism. 
Mrs. Elmina Slenker had taken an oar, and great 
trouble was apprehended before they got through 
with it. i 

Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, president of the Sociologie 
Society, was introduced as the speaker of the even- 
ing. She is an engaging lady, apparently on the 
desirable side of middle age. The lecture, the title 
of which was “ Co-operation and Progress,” was read 
from manuscript, and set forth that the condition of 
labor was most deplorable and pauperism on the in- 
crease. Meanwhile, wealth accumulated in the hands 
of the rich. Children who should be at school are 
obliged to labor in some places from fifteen to seven- 
teen hours per day for insignificant pay. Women 
were also degraded by being forced to work for in- 
adequate renumeration. This state of things breeds 
immorality and crime. The cause of this disastrous 
condition of affairs, Mrs. Fales held, was competi- 
tion; the remedy, co-operation between capital and 
labor and a more general prevalence of the Christian 
religion. The lecture closed with a poem, a part of 
which ran as follows: - 


s And the smiths shall liv on the coarsest fare, 
With the little that they may call their own, 


While the idler is free from work and care, 
For the best of all shall go the drone. 
And the smith complains of the anvil’s song— 
Complains of the years he has wrought and pined; 
_ For the priest and rulers are swift to wrong, 
And the mills of God are slow to grind. 


‘¢ But a clear, strong voice from over the sea ` 
Is piercing the murk of the moral night. _ 
Time is, time was, and time shall be 
That John o’ the smithy shall hav his right. 
And those who hav worn the miter and crown, 
Who hav pressed him sore in body and soul, 
Shall perish from earth when the grist is ground, 
And the mighty miller claims his toll.” 


Mr. Hunn, taking the platform first, said that it 
was out of the question to expect that capital would 
co-operate with labor. Labor had always been 
ready and willing to take an interest in the business 
of its employer, but the employer had never offered 
to share the profits with his employees. Whatever 
labor demanded it should take by political action. 
Workingmen cannot look to Christianity for aid, be- 
cause the ministers are upheld and the churches are 
filled with the very men who seek to keep the prices 
of labor down. ‘There was an irrepressible conflict 
between labor and capital. 

Mr. E. H. Heywood, who has come to New York 
for the purpose of abolishing death and taxes in this 
municipality and elsewhere, was invited to the plat- 
form by Capt. Putnam. He said capital, being the 
result of labor, had no rights atall. ‘ Interest is rob- 
bery!” “Pay no rent!” these words the English 
government found stronger than dynamite.. Mr. 
Heywood thanked the club for the timely financial 
aid it had rendered him in his fight for the liberty of 
printing. The Comstock laws were a menace to free- 
dom. They needed but the word “ obscene” changed 
to “incendiary,” as applied to literature, to imprison 
all labor and socialistic agitators. 

Mr. Cohen, the member from Jerusalem, seeing 
that the lady speaker had begun the business, con- 
sented to quote scripture also, which he proceeded 
to do with great versatility. He would call attention 
to the passage which condemned every man to eat 
his bread in the sweat of his “ brows.” Any man, he 
admitted, who could earn a million dollars in the 
sweat of his brows was welcome to it. Mr. Cohen 
recurred to this text several times, the peculiarity of 
his accent and pronunciation convulsing his hearers 
with laughter to a dangerous degree; and then, hav- 
ing worked that passage for all it was worth, he came 
out with another: “Do unto others as thou wantst 
others to do unto you.” The effect of this new ren- 
dering of the Golden Rule was cataclysmal. It ap- 
peared especially funny to the ladies, and they 
laughed gleefully. Mr. Cohen’s facilities for English 
speech are hardly commensurate with his fecundity 
of thought, but he is usually right. 

Professor Vaughan, of Virginia, accused several 
eminent persons of stealing his thunder and giving 
it to the people. As for himself, he was a martyr. 
If he were to go back to the pulpit, the genius of the 
world would become a sycophant at his feet. The 
cause of misery in this world was the condition of 
woman. “So long,” said he “as man is the bread-win- 
ner, woman is a slave.” We should crucify capital 
upon the cross of public contempt and odium. 

A small gentleman who gave the name of Mars 
reached the platform and announced that he was 
not a member. Mr. Wakeman interrupted to say 
that that was just where the trouble began; none but 
members were allowed to speak, except on invitation. 
This had no effect on Mr. Mars. He began his 
speech. Mr. Wakeman said he must limit his re- 
marks to five minutes. Mr. Mars smiled grimly and 
proceeded, and Mr. Wakeman sat helplessly but se- 
renely down. The small man said that when a per- 
son hears ideas expressed that call his soul up in him 
it is hard to sit still. He was a Christian Socialist, 
and could not understand how anyone could fail to 
believe in Christ. 

Mr. Andrews said Mr. Heywood was on the right 
track. ‘Capital had no rights. No rent should be 
paid beyond the extent to which the property had 
deteriorated during the time it was occupied by the 
tenant. As for dynamite, it was an important civil- 
izing agent. It placed a new power in the hands of 
the people, and the rulers were learning to respect 
it. Therecent remark of Gladstone, that the trouble 
with the Irish would not cease till England did Ire- 
land justice, showed this; as did also a late speech of 
the Hon. Abram Hewitt, which sounded as if it had 
come from the Liberal Club itself. i 

Mrs. Fales, in taking the floor to answer her crit- 
ics, upheld the rights of property. Interest was 
right; rent was necessary; co-operation was imper- 
ativ. She invited Mr. Wakeman to giv his opinion. 
The chairman said he was sorry to see six people giv 
themselvs away as the preceding speakers had done. 
Mrs. Fales’s co-operation would not do. Cohen’s 
Socialism was not good. Heywood’s Individualism, 
ditto. Mr. Vaughan would serve as a melancholy 
example—a monument of what to avoid. The real 
scheme was unselfish devotion to the supreme man, 
humanity. . 

At the next meeting Mr. Clinton Furbish will ex- 
pose himself to annihilation by bringing up the sub- 
ject of “ Pantarchism in Politics.” 
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Comstockism Again. 


A curious feature of the obscenity craze has re- 
cently developed. On the 19th of December last, a 
young man named Muller was convicted before Judge 
Brady in the New York Oyer and Terminer, of sell- 
ing indecent pictures. The fact was that in, the 
course of his business as a dealer in rare books and 
art works, he sold photographs of pictures which 
were exhibited in the Paris Salon, in which nude fig- 
ures appeared. One ofthe jury, when reproached for 
this infamous verdict, and told that the Paris Salon 
was the highest tribunal in the art world, is said to 
hav replied, “ Vell, ve ay saloons enough in New York 
vere dey av such bicdures.” He thought the Paris 
Salon was something like the beer saloons in which 
he had received his,art education, and he was willing 
to display his own great purity of mind at Muller’s 
expense. 

Shortly after this conviction, Judge Brady made a 
violent effort to shirk his responsibility by writing a 
letter to a New York paper in which he said sub- 
stantially that the law was all wrong, and endeavored 
to convey the idea that he was all right. The Gen- 
eral Term of the Supreme Court subsequently dis- 
tinguished themselvs by affirming this conviction and 
it is now on appeal to the Court of Appeals. 

On the 1st May, instant, the New York Herald pre- 
sented to its readers pictures of nude figures copied 
from those exhibited in the last Paris Salon. The 
selling of these papers was precisely the same offense 
for which Muller was convicted. It had been de- 
cided by the case of Muller that such pictures were 
obscene, and the law is explicit and clear that he who 
sells or exhibits such pictures shall be punished, and 
therefore every newsdealer, stationer, or train boy who 
sold one of the papers was precisely as guilty as 
Muller, and in the same degree and to the same ex- 
tent, and as liable to the punishment of the law. 
Moreover, every person who mailed one of these 
papers was liable to be tried and convicted under 
the United States laws before Comstock’s judge in a 
court where the obscenists boast that they never lose 
a case. Here is a vast field for blackmailing enter- 
prise suddenly thrown open, and we wait with inter- 
est the attacks upon the quarter of a million people 
who hav sold, exhibited, or mailed the New York 
Herald of May 1st, 1884. Verily, greatis the majesty 
of the law. E. W. C. 


or —_ 


The Uselessness of “Christian Homes.” 


NOTHING BUT A MOCKERY AND AN EXCUSE FOR BEGGING. 
From the Chicago Daily News. 

At 5 o'clock yesterday afternoon a young woman 
rang the bell at the Woman’s Christian Association, 
1514 and 1516 Wabash avenue, and was admitted to 
the presence of the matron, a pleasant-faced, sweet- 
voiced lady, with white hair, and black eyes shaded 
with heavy black lashes. 

“T am engaged,” she said, without rising from the 
little, orderly desk at which she was writing, “but if 
you will be seated I will see you ina moment.” The 
wait gave the visitor a chance to look around the room, 
which contained only ordinary furniture, but every - 
thing was scrupulously neat. There wasa stand of 
house plants in the window, a bed in one corner of 
the room, and a basketful of freshly-laundried house 
linen under the center table. The house was as quiet 
as a deserted nunnery, but strongly flavored with 
boiling cabbage. 

“Now I am at your service. 
the matron finally said. 

“Hav you any vacant rooms?” 

“Not vacant rooms, but plenty of beds. We hav 
to employ the doubling-up system, and there are sev- 
eral rooms in which a new boarder would not be ob- 
jectionable. 

“Prices range from $3.50 to $6 a week, according 
to location.” 

“ Are there no accommodations for less?” was asked. 

“That is the bottom figure.” 

“I suppose the house is open to all classes of work- 
ing women?” 

“Well, yes; but I could not admit you till you hav 
been approved by the committee of arrangements. 
You will hav to produce references as to your Chris- 
tian character, and show that you will be a reliable 
boarder.” 

“Well, I cannot furnish any references. 


What did you wish ?” 


I ama 


‘stranger in the city—came here in January, and do 


not know one person in the state from whom I could 
get a testimony of character. I left Davenport, Iowa, 
to begin life for myself and took a position in a State 
street wholesale jewelry house as assistant book- 
keeper and assistant cashier. I had the misfortune 
to incur the displeasure of the head cashier, who used 
his influence against me, and I was discharged with- 
out a moment’s warning. Though I am conscious of 
having done my work faithfully, I hav not asked for 
a recommendation from the firm, but I hav always 
been conceited enough to think that I had the ap- 
pearance of a lady. However, you may be of a dif- 
ferent opinion, but as a woman I appeal to your wo- 
manly heart for consideration.” 

“You hav friends in Davenport; why not write to 
your former pastor for a letter ?” 
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“T had no pastor.” : 

“Then you did not belong to the church? You 
are not a Christian?” . 

“No,” said the girl, “I never was a member of any 
church, but that does not debar me from calling my- 
self a Christian.” 

“Well, but we are all church-members in the house. 
Everybody is obliged to attend some Protestant 
church on Sunday, and to participate in morning and 
evening prayers. If you are nota believer in Christ’s 
church I do not think it would be desirable to hav 
you in the association, for you might express some 
opinions derogatory to religion that would hav a very 
bad influence on the other young ladies, and of course 
it is our purpose to avoid any such evil.” 

With some reference to the luxuries of the freedom 
of speech, the girl intimated that she would furnish 
bonds to keep the peace in all controversial points, 
and continued: “ The woman with whom I hav been 
boarding is going to break up house-keeping next 
week and I must get some place to liv to-morrow. 
As I told you, I am outof a situation and hav nobody 
to help me and nothing to depend on but my own 
exertions. May I come in your house on probation, 
or until I can find safe accommodation? I hav very 
little money—not enough to pay a week’s board—but 
I will giv you my watch and chain as security.” 

“ No, I could not accept you. You will hav to go 
before the committee and be examined; we must take 
precaution; I cannot tell whether you are reputable 
or not, and it is essential for the good of the board- 
ers that your reputation be satisfactorily established. 
The committee met yesterday; the ladies are not sup- 
posed to carry the business of the association to 
their private homes, and I think you will not be able 
to see them until next week. Come in on Tuesday at 
2 o'clock and you can hav an audience,” and the sil- 
ver-haired matron bowed her friendless, homeless, 
moneyless sister out into the big, strange city, with 
its temptations and vices, the only avenues not 
closed against her. 


Musings by the Way. 


Is God of nature a component part, 
Of things material the soul and heart? 
Inherent in all nature doth he dwell, 
As Pope’s immortal lines so wisely tell? 
“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 
Are nature’s laws expressions of his power? 
Does he dwell in the rock, or plant, or flower? 
Is life the exhibition of his will? 
Does he the life in plant and beast instil? 
Doth he dwell in the planets in their course, 
Of this great universe the moving force, 
‘Who dwells inherent in its every part, 
“ As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart?” 
The only theory of. God that can 
Convince the-mind and please the heart of man. 
On such a theme as this none can know aught; 
The subject is too deep for human thought. 
Our faculties their narrow limit reach 
Before to us they aught of God can teach. 
Something we learn of nature and her laws, 
We cannot know of their inherent cause. 
Nor need we care. Our time we waste away 
Investigating this. As well to say 
That God's the essence of material things, 
Or say that each from its own nature springs. 
No mystery from the mind could be removed 
By having God’s existence clearly proved. 
The child who, told ‘ God made all things,” replied, 
“ And who made God?” had reason on his side. 
Too much the mind of man has dwelt on themes 
On which his thoughts were superstitious dreams; 
Too long for truth has put his trust in creeds, 
In books deemed sacred, and miraculous deeds; 
Has turned away from nature and her laws 
To fruitless speculations on their cause. 
Tis time to learn this, and devote the mind 
To studying nature’s laws their truth to find, 
The only source of wisdom given to man 
By which to understand ocreation’s plan. 
Let man leave things he has no power to learn, 
To those within his mental grasp to turn; 
To know of God man seems to hav no need, 
Still less of superstitious form and creed. 
To cultivate his intellectual powers, 
And rise to that high plain by birthright ours, 
By reason governed to that high degree 
Which sets the mind from superstition free, 
And, leaving all that’s mean, and vile, and base, 
Instructs, improves, and elevates his race; 
To study nature, and material things, 
Great source from which all human duty springs— 
These should be man’s more high and noble aims, 
And nobler far than superstition claims. 
His duties man has faculties to know, 
Nor needs a revelation them to show. 
What duty to our fellow-man requires 
Is shown by our own wishes, needs, desires. 
Before our birth we know of no life here, 
And here no signs of future life appear. 
If we liv herea life of real worth 
We need not fear a life beyond the earth. 
Our business is with life on earth to-day, 
And not with one beyond the mists away. 


W. R. DYER. 
— oo 


The Nebular Hypothesis False. 


It is amusing to me to read the speculations based 
upon the Laplace hypothesis of cooling worlds. Un- 
doubtedly if the earth was once a ball of liquid fire, 
it must hav cooled fastest at the poles; and possibly 
in that case life would hav begun in the arctic circle 
when the equatorial belt was too hot for any form of 
life. But how much time do scientists allow for life- 
history on our planet? Forty-eight million years, at 
least, says Geologist Dana. A hundred million, says 


Sir William Thompson. Two hundred million, says 
Haughton, and thousands of millions, say others. 

But what do astronomical scientists say? Accord- 
ing to their data, not more than eighteen million 
years can be allowed for the contraction of our earth 
from infinit space; and in the course of five million 
years our sun will be reduced to half its present vol- 
ume, whea of course all life on this earth will hav 
ceased. See Newcomb’s“ Popular Astronomy,” 1879, 
pp. 515-519. : 

The Laplace theory is a baseless assumption. 
There is no proof that our sun is contracting. All 
worlds are growing by meteoric accretion, and the 
only source of internal heat is the pressure of gravity. 
When our earth has grown to the size of Jupiter it 
will be red-hot at the surface, like that planet; and 
when it attains the size of our sun it will shine like 
the sun. Our solar system has but one sun; others 
hav two, and some probably more. W. H. Burr. 

~~ 
“ Calling ” Ministers. 


On the subject of special calling to the ministry, 
a writer in the Sunday Gazetteer says: “There is 
hardly a preacher living, who is bound up by the 
creeds of men, whether he be educated (in books) 
or uneducated—possessing learned ignorance, or 
natural ignorance, but will claim that God has in 
some mysterious way called him to ‘go and preach 
the gospel.’ Since the death of the apostle John, 
there is no account that God ever called any one 
especially to the ministry. If he did, Ingersoll ought 
to get up one more lecture and call it ‘The Mistakes 
of God.’ 

“About ninety-nine out of every hundred who are 
trying to teach the people know about as much in 
regard to the spirit of truth as a Hindoo priest does 
of the pretended vision of old Mother White, the 
witch of Battle Creek, Michigan. i 

“Among the great number who claim to hav been 
called to preach, there is hardly two of them that hav 
been called in the same way. 

“I once knew a man back in old hoosierdom who 
claimed that he was called to preach in the following 
manner, wbich I will state in his own language, as I 
received it from him. He said: ‘Once upon a time, 
while I was out hunting ’coons, all at once. while 

alone near Pattie’s garden, I took my seat by the root 
of a large gum-tree, and while meditating upon my 
wickedness, all at once alight shone around me above 
the brightness of the sun, and I heard a voice call- 
ing unto me and saying: “Jefferson, Jefferson, where 
art thou?” And I said, “Here am I, Lord, what wilt 
thou hav me to do?” And the Lord gaid, “Go 
preach.”’ 

“In Missouri I knew another man that was called 
too. He was called on this wise: A mischievous fel- 
low climbed up in a bushy tree near by where a 
wicked man was plowing, by the name of Joab ——, 
and called out to him—‘Joab-a-dab, go preach my 
gospel.’ This he repeated the third time, when the 
fellow unhitched his horse from the plow and went 
to his house, and informed his wife that he was not 
going to whip her any more, and when she asked 
him for an explanation, he said, ‘I am caled to 
preach,’ 

“In another neighborhood, same state, I knew 
another fellow that was called by his neighbor's 
donkey, which noise he mistook for an angel calling 
him and saying, ‘Go preach, go preach, go preach.’ 
And ‘go preach’ he did. 

“I once knew a ‘preacher woman’ up in Iowa who 
actually said God took two of her children because 
she would not respond to the call, and to save the 
rest from the same fate, she at last consented to ‘go 
preach.’ 

“It is said of the renowned Caskey, of Texas, that 
he once went to a certain place to preach, and as he 
was going into the pulpit, he espied a dog which had 
taken possession of it. Calling a halt, and in a for- 
bidding manner looked down upon the animal, he 
said, ‘You may be called to preach, too, but this is 
my appointment.’ 

“The time might hav been during the age of the 
wooden moldboard, tin grate, and iog school-house, 
for a man to claim such nonsense, but not now. The 
world has outlived all such assertions. 

“What the world is in need of just now is more 
teachers and less ‘ preachers; more school-house (not 
sectarian manufacturing companies) and less ‘church’ 
houses, and more truth and less humbug. 

“This calling business has just about as much 
sense in it as for a man or a woman to stand up be- 
fore intelligent people (eighteen hundred years 
since the death of Christ) and declare that they are 
‘living witnesses for Jesus,’ when the truth is, they 
never saw him (unless they are near 2,000 years of 
age), or any one else who ever did. If such people 
are the light of the world, deliver me from the dark- 
ness. I wonder if any of these so-called preachers 
would actually go before a magistrate and make oath 
that they had been called by divine authority to 
preach. No, they will not do it. They don’t believe 
it themselvs. And if there should be such, then the 
authorities ought to take them into custody, and hav © 
a room provided for them in some benevolent insti- 
tution for lunatics,” 
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vance. The rain poured while they plunged forward 
into deeper gulfs of the encircling forest. Suddenly 
the black walls flashed with dazzling brightness, as 
they broke into a narrow gully. It flared with 


vivacity. Their performances were simply wonderful, 
tossing colored balls in the air, and catching them on 
nose and lip and brow and chin, and sending them 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cuarter XXIX. 


ANDERSONVILLE. 


Heart-sickening, terrible, it was—that gloomy 
rison-pen. It was a starless night of desolation that 
brooded over the unfortunate ones. How much bet- 
ter to die in battle than thus linger in the chambers 
of disease, where so many ghastly forms are hover- 
ing, so many faces pale with despair, so many sink- 
ing hourly into unknown graves. The days, the 
weeks, and the months creep by, while the suffering 
grows more intense and the horror more painful. 
The bravest and the strongest yield at last to the 
slow torture. Only those divinely gifted tempera- 
ments that can be mirthful even in the midst of the 
most disastrous environments could survive the awful 
strain upon spirit and flesh. . 

It is only with smiles and laughter, after all, tha 
we can bid defiance to the fates. The gift of humor 
is the imperial gift indeed. It crowns man with 
greater power than all the solemnities of thought. 
The sublimest of poets is he who can touch us with 
the sweetest cheer. 

Our friends survived the dreadful ordeal simply 
because on every possible opportunity they would 
crack a joke. Whether there was meat in it or not, 
somehow or other it kept them alive. The poorest 
joke was their best friend. 

A most melancholy spectacle they did present in- 
deed—all rags, and half dirt, and decidedly lean. 
The doctor's two hundred and fifty pounds of flesh 
had dwindled amazingly, although it had certainly 
fought a good fight, and only yielded inch by inch to 
the advance of starvation. - 

“Yov’ll catch up with us after awhile, doctor,” said 
Stubbs. “I think that on the home-stretch you 
won't weigh much more than I.” 

“I feel as if I was a vacuum already,” said the doc- 
tor. “My Waterloo is surely approaching. I have 
only my bony part for the fight.” 

“Oh, horrible! That’s the worst pun yet. Only a 
starving man could have thought it out. TI bet this 
last whiff of tobacco that you can’t make a poorer 
one.” 

“Give me the tobacco first and then I'll try it.” 

“TI divide, and then farewell to the weed. 
There’s no chance after this to buy or steal any.” 

“There is no lower deep indeed. If I can’t smoke 
then I ham not——” 

“« You’ve struck it this time, John Bull and all. A 
worse joke was never yet perpetrated by mortal man. 
The stakes are yours.” 

“ Nevertheless you shall have your half; only, as be- 
ing the bigger man, I will take the better half.” 

“The halves are so small it’s pretty difficult to tell 
which is the feminine half without a microscope.” 

“ You divide with Jones and TIl divide with Cup- 
ples, and in that way we shall probably reach the ul- 
timate atom and solve the problem of the universe.” 

“Small favors thankfully received,” said Cupples. 
“My teeth are almost dropping out, but I guess I 
can demolish this.” 

“This is the last round,” cried Jones; “after this 
only bone soup.” 

“Why not toss up for our own bones,” said Cup- 
ples. “I feel as if mine were of no further use. I 
have no flesh to hang on them. TI bequeath them 
to the highest bidder.” 

“« We'll take our evening stroll. Something may 
happen,” said the doctor. 

“Don’t lay that flattering unction to your soul,” 
cried Stubbs. “In these days it’s a perfect blank, 
and nothing happens. No prizes in this lottery.” 

*« Better keep a-going, though; that’s always my 
advice to the sick. So long as a man can move 
he won’t die.” 

“Then let’s move, for I’ve made up my mind not 
to die.” 

The melancholy quartette pursued their slow and 
serpentine path around the narrow inclosure, with a 
desperate thought, almost, to pass the dead-line and 
end the tragedy. But, somehow or other, hope still 
whispered in their hearts. Ps 

The rebel soldiers, not much better off than their 
prisoners, managed to enjoy themselves after a fash- 
ion and eagerly caught at every new thing that might 
enlighten their monotonous occupation. A couple of 
Indian or Gypsy women had strolled into the en- 
campment, and were attracting crowds by their tricks 
of sleight-of-hand and intricate dancing and wild 
songs. They were quaintly dressed, with bright col- 
ors, head-dresses of gorgeous feathers, and little tink- 
ling bells upon their feet. Their long hair floated 
over their faces with graceful confusion, and their 
swarthy and wrinklea skin made them seem as old 
as the hills. They reminded one very strongly of 
the witches of Macbeth, they had such a thoroughly 
fascinating aspect, like all supremely ugly things. 
Extremes meet. The very ugly is as attractive as the 
very beautiful, They glided along with snake-hke 
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like sparks rebounding into the air, while half a 
dozen bright knives went flashing to and fro in their 
hands, and the motion of their feet made as they ad- 
vanced a soft, delicious melody. For one moment, 
enchanted by the delirious spectacle, the gazing pris- 
oners seemed to forget all their misery. They 
crowded close to the line, rank on rank, and watched 
with haggard yet glistening eyes the tiny pageantry. 
Somehow or other it reminded them of home and of 
the thousand joys of memory and of hope. Such is 
the magic of motion, the silent music blending with 
such exquisit and infinit grace—a voiceless harmony, 
that somehow leaps into light and color and makes 
enchanting pictures. The guard grew less stern as 
they felt the influence of that rushing spell of foun- 
tain-like out-raying movement, and did not seem to 
care even if the vast crowd did for a moment pass 
over the dead-line in their eager admiration of the 
entrancing jugglers. 

Then suddenly, spray-like, a charming voice burst 
forth, mingling with the tinkling bells, and lifting 
itself up like a flame, as if to touch the stars. Cupples 
seemed smote by lightning when that voice reached 
his ears. He knew in a moment that it was Bessie’s, 
and those wheeling, grotesque figures were the child 
and her mother. He grasped Jones by the hand, and 
a quick recognition swept between them. 

“I know who that is,” whispered Jones. 
still. Something will come of this.” 

Cupples felt a quick blow upon his breast as the 
two swift figures surged close by him. He grasped 
his torn blouse and wrapped it snug to his bosom, for 
he felt that there was a precious freight within. 

Still the figures went glancing on, and there was 
no sign of the communication that had been made. 
The glittering toys went dancing along the air. The 
music rang out more free and bold. There seemed 
a jubilance in it; the notes tossed and tumbled and 
chased one another cnward, upward, through the 
sparkling air. Swifter turned the feet, and merrily 
clanked the bells, and the gorgeous colcrs mingled in 
bright confusion as the figures whirled in a mazy 
dance. All at once the panorama ceased amid the 
thunderous applause of the multitude; and then the 
two demure women with downcast eyes and indolent 
motion gathered a few stray pennies, and vanished 
almost like a dream. 

“ Let’s unravel the secret,” said Cupples. “ Here’s 
the package. That was a good shot they made. It 
struck me right on the heart.” 

“ There’s the. nicest, keenest little saw I ever han- 
dled, almost like a diamond, it is so delicate and 
bright. That will open the way to liberty,” said 
Jones. 

“ This a map of the country and a tiny compass,” 
cried Cupples. “This is our guide. But here’s 
something that I don’t understand. It’s all Greek to 
me.” . 

“ All Greek to me, too,” said the colonel. “I must 
hand this over to the doctor.” 

“I can diagnose it,” said the doctor. “Its a 
cipher, but I haven’t the key, and what’s the good of 
it?” 

“ We must depend on our wits for the key,” said 
the general. “We haven’t much brains if we can’t 
find out. To begin with, the simplest explanation is 
the best. How would they naturally begin a note? 
Why, with Cupples, of course. Let’s try it. The first 
word is O, the second, u, and so on. Wait a minute. 
There it is. When you know one or two letters you 
know the whole. Listen: ‘Cupples, push due north 
from the oak-tree. In a gvlly to right we shall meet 
you with horses. Amy.’ That’s to-night, boys. . Give 
me that saw. I know how to make a hole.” 

With the instrument of deliverance in their hands, 
it didn’t take long for our adventurers to find them- 
selves outside the barracks. Vast clouds floated 
through the heavens, gilded with the resplendent 
moonlight. On a little knoll about a mile away tow- 
ered the noble oak, their first landmark. Its broad 
arms swung against the sky as if with a joyous wel- 
come. Toward this they hurried, and soon stood be- 
neath its cathedral canopy. Now for due north; but 
a sudden darkness filled thesky. The moonlight was 
quenched. in tremendous drifts, and the low roll of 
thunder was heard. 

“ A match,” cried the colonel. 
compass.” 

Not a match, however, was in the crowd, and the 
could not teli which way the magnetic needle pointed. 

“What shall we do?” cried Cupples; “no moon- 
light and no brimstone.” 

“There’s always light,” cried Jones as he swung 
his arm round and caught a fire-fly. “A man’s a 
damn fool that can’t pick his way anywhere.” 

He held the tiny creature close to the compass, 
and the thousand motions of its little wings flashed 
radiant jets upon the trembling needle, whose vibrat- 
ing point revealed the hidden heavens wherein the 
star of freedom was blazing. ; 

Onward they pushed through the intense black- 
ness, under the impetuous guidance of Col. Jones, 
who seemed to know by instinct just where to ad- 


“Keep 


“ We must read the 


radiance, bursting and shimmering from a couple of 
pine torches in the hands of Amy and Bessie, who 
were suberbly mounted, and beside them swift steeds 
impatiently pawed the ground. 


“Mount and away,” cried Amy; “I know the 


road.” 


Instantly they mounted and dashed after the re- 


treating figures of the mother and child, who could 
ride as skilfully as any of them, and with the same 


exultant freedom; for they sat upon their horses a la 
Grace Greenwood, in manly fashion, and not with 
awkward feminine grace. Instead of being on the 
horse like a civilized woman, they were a part of the 


horse like a civilized man, and moved harmoniously 


with its fiercest motion. 
“So you can ride as well as sing and dance,” cried 
Cupples as he dashed alongside these brilliant eques- 


triennes. 


“T have learnéd to do everything,” said Amy. 
“ Why not?” 

“That isn’t quite feminine is it? There are some 
things a woman shouldn’t know.” 

“Not if a man knows them. Woman should be as 
universal as man in knowledge and capacity.” 

“I see you are quite independent, and can get 
along without us.” 

“Indeed we can, and. that’s the glory of living for 
a woman—to know what man knows, only know it a 
little better.” 

“That’s woman all over; she’s bound to be ahead.” 

“Of course; because she has both reason and in- 
stinct. A wcman guesses; aman can only reckon. 


The clouds are breaking. See the light on the hills,” 


The morning indeed just touched with roses the 
distant horizon. The stars glittered and grew faint: 
in the advancing brilliancy, while a thousand jewels 
hung in the green dome beneath which the fugitivs: 
swiftly passed. The rosy splendor increased, and 
the clouds that lingered about the orient sky in heavy 
columns and fantastic fleecy lightness, sparkled with 
multiplying hues that seemed fresh born each mo- 
ment from the bosom of the day, whose pathway was 
more and more illuminated as it pressed onward 
to its midday throne. 

“Just an hour’s halt,” said Amy as they galloped 
to the bank of a rivulet. “Here’s a good place. It 
looks as if no mortal foot had ever trod it before.” 


It was indeed a secluded spot in the very depths of 
the forest and the mountains. It was like a vast 
amphitheater hedged in by lofty and pine-crowned 
hills that stretched away in desolate grandeur. Just 
back of our little company could be heard the 
thunder of the stream whose wild waters were leap- 
ing over a precipice fifty or sixty feet in hight. As 
one threw back the interlacing branches of the im- 
mense foliage, a vision of transcendent loveliness 
burst upon the view. The white glory of the cata- 
ract appeared spreading and glittering like a bridal 
veil, floating like soft sweet draperies in the gentle 
air, and then dropping like a mass of diamonds on 
the mossy stones beneath, from whence. like a sud- 
denly unloosed steed the exultant river forward 
swept. 

The party rushed up, spread their hands, and 
drank of the gleaming waters. 

“ Here’s luck,” cried Jones, “right from the skies.” 

“ Plenty of luck if we have pluck,” said the doctor. 


In a few moments they plunged on again, until the 
occident seemed to receive into its bosom the wealth 
of the morning and the noon, and the retreating day 
glowed with rival adornments. Again, the night 
flung its stars along boundless space, while the great 
northern light flamed on its familiar tower like some 
friendly beacon. . : 

“We are in the most dangerous spot,” said Amy; 
“the great army of the Confederacy lies somewhere 
between here and the Union troops.” 

“You know the country well.” 

“Ido. I studied it faithfully because I knew that 
we were to take this trip.” 

“ You knew we were in prison, then!” 

“After awhile. Bessie had a strong impression 
that you were. I searched and discovered the truth.” 

“So we owe this rescue to an impression! That’s 
good for Spiritualism.” 

“Perhaps so; but I didn’t follow the impression 
until I verified it. An impression is a good thing 
to start with, but a poor thing to end with. Reason 
after all is our guide.” 

“I see you are pretty sound. You evidently 
study things originally.” 

“I have been compelled to. You can’t deal with 
nature second hand, and make a living.” 

““Where are we now?” 


“I don’t know. Our only safety is to go right for- 


ward.” 

On through the pathless wilderness still they strug- 
gled. Suddenly they halted on the brow of a mighty 
precipice. A myriad-lights were blazing before them 
far and near, tossing in and out among the hills, 
and covering the broad valleys and fields, Even to 
the distant horizon the fires leaped, 
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-“This is a rebel encampment. -If we are in the 
picket-lines we are lost, for sixty thousand men are 
in those tents... Hark!” 

The noise of approaching troops was heard. In- 
stantly, not ten rods away, a picket-company ap- 
peared. as if from the caverns of the earth. The 
officer of the day was approaching. There was 
apparently no escape. 

“Shall we fight?” cried the men. 

“No,” cried Amy, “that would be useless. 
wait and see.” 


Let us 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
eo 


Infidel Philosophy. 


Gen. xxii, 16. “And he delivered them into the 
hands of his servants, every drove by themselvs, and 
said unto his servants, Pass over before me and put 


‘a space betwixt drove and drove.” 


Of what imaginable benefit can it be to the world, 
after so many centuries hav passed by, to know how 
Jacob drove his cattle? I defy any man to write 
about anything of less importance. And yet this silly 
stuff is found in the Bible and palmed off on the un- 
suspecting as the word of God. Christians, are you 
not ashamed of the imbecility of the God you wor- 
ship? If he had told the world something about 
utilizing the power of steam, or about the solar sys- 
tem, or about the art of printing, or telegraphy, or 
geology, it would hav been to some purpose. But 


no, it is of vastly more importance to the Christian | 
to know about the “ mandrake dicker,” and the man- | 


ner of driving cattle. “Great God and little fishes!” 
. Let the lady teachers call up their Sunday classes 
and read Gen. xxxi, 35; Gen. xxxviii, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
and Gen. xxxix, 7. If these passages are the word 
of God, they cannot be impure, neither can they be 
imperfect, for God is both pure and perfect. There 


-is not one teacher in a thousand who would read 


these passages before her classes in the Sabbath 
school. 

Lady teachers, I would like to hav you ask your- 
selvs why you would not read this scripture to your 
classes. No matter whether you believe that God is 
the author of this language or not, the reason why 


you would not read it before your classes is because | . 


it is too low and filthy. Did God ever write or indite 
anything that is too foul for the pure chamber of a 
woman’s mind? There are very few women who 
would not feel grieved and insulted if such language 
were imputed to them. My fair sisters, is it possible 
that God has written something that you are ashamed 
of? Every noble-minded man takes a just pride in 
seeing the dignity of woman everywhere maintained. 
Two-thirds of all the Sabbath-school teachers in the 
country àre women; and if the idea is to be im- 
pressed upon the minds of the young, that the filth 
in the passages above referred to is the word of God, 
I would rather regard woman as being too pure to do 
it. And the question arises whether it is possible 
for them to sustain the position of high-toned and in- 
telligent women and teach the young that such in- 
decent thoughts and unsavory sentences are a part 
of the word of God. 

Abner Kneeland was imprisoned for what was 
termed blasphemy, but I doubt if he ever taught the 
young that such indecent language is a part of the 
word of God. 

Bible believers are compelled to lay great stress 
on dreams. The wonderful conception of Jesus 
Christ has no other foundation to rest upon than a 
dream. In Gen. xli, 7, will be found an account of 
a dream which shows that in Bible times men 
dreamed just as foolishly as they do at the present 
time. Men dream of flying, they dream of seeing 
dead friends, and of attending the funeral of friends 
still living, and many other foolish and impossible 
things. Pharaoh dreamed that he saw one ear of 
corn eat up another ear. What of it? Suppose the 
president should dream that he saw one ear of corn 
eat up another, and suppose it should become known 
that he consulted the postmaster-general, and the 
secretary of state, and the attorney-general, and 
many others, to find out the meaning of his dream, 
would not nine out of every ten, who might hear of 
the circumstance, believe that the president’s brain 
had become addled? 

But this is what a great king did. And every 
Christian dude will tell you that God had a great 
deal to do with Pharach’s dream. If God ever paid 
any attention to the folly of such a dream, it shows 
that he was just as big a fool as any of the rest of the 
fools who lived in Pharaoh’s time. A dream would 
not hav a feather’s weight in a court of justice now, 
and yet the Christian lays great stress on dreams 
when he does not know who dreamed, or when, or 
who told the story, simply because the statement is 
written in a certain book. “ There is something rot- 
ten in the state of Denmark” when the chamber of 


the mind is robbed of that which is useful and filled |- 


with such rubbish. And when it is filled with stink- 
pots it is a thousand times worse, and this is the rea- 
son I hav so often called the attention of the ladies 
to the nature of their Sunday work. I am deeply 
interested in women and human kind, and for that 
reason I would hay every one consider wel what she 


does when she teaches the young that the Bible is 
the word of God. 

I hav now gone through one book of the Bible, and 
pointed out a few only of the many absurdities, im- 
moralities, and impossibilities contained in it. In 
like manner, if time could be spared, I might go 
through the other books and show that not one is a 
faultless production, as it should be if it emanated 
from a perfect being. I propose to glance through 
the other books and notice some of the more glaring 
absurdities and contradictions. 

Let anyone read the book of Genesis carefully, and 
doubtless many errors and fallacies would be observed 
which I hav not noticed. “Search the scriptures” is 
a Bible command, but the time has come when the 
Infidel is more interested in having the p:ople search 
scriptures than the minister. I wish I could induce 
all, especially young men who hav long and useful 
lives before them, to study the scriptures more care- 
fully. I heard a minister say not long ago that when 
one began to criticise the scriptures he might know 
the devil was after him. Don’t be afraid of the devil, 
but weigh every sentence, always asking yourselvs if 
this is the language of God. Ever bear in mind that 
God knew the result of every act from the beginning, 
that he has power to do everything in his own way, 
and that nothing in the broad universe can escape 
his “ all-seeing eye.” 

Exodus ii, 1-5. Here is an account of a marriage, 
and, as far as can be learned from the narrativ, a first 
child born—a son. Owing to a decree of Pharaoh, 
the mother hid the infant among the flags. After the 
child was hid, his sister watched him to see “ what 
would be done to him.” Read the verses carefully, 
and then thank your stars that you are not compelled 
to tell where that sister came from. 

I hav not the time to quote enough scripture to 

bring fully before the reader’s mind all the judgments 
and wonders brought about in Egypt by God, Moses, 
Aaron, and the magicians. But I would advise all 
to read a few chapters of Exodus, beginning with the 
fourth, and ending with the twelfth. These chap- 
ters, with the “Age of Reason,” acted as an eye- 
opener to me long years ago, and saved me from a 
life of mental bondage. 
I remember well the beautiful Sunday that I lay 
with my head pillowed on the root of a giant oak, 
with the birds singing over my head, and read those 
chapters. To-day I sit with the same Bible before 
me, referring to marginal notes made with a pencil 
on that Sunday, over foxty years ago. I hav read 
those chapters many times since that day, and every 
time they hav filled me more and more with disgust. 
O Christian, can you believe that such outrageous 
lies show the finger-marks of God ? 

Suppose a man should tie up his son and then com- 
mand him to do something, and then punish him in 
the most brutal and inhuman manner because he did 
not do it, what would you think of such a man? 
Should not God be more reasonable and considerate 
than man? But this is just what God did. 

Exodus vii, 3. “ And I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, 
and multiply my signs and wonders in the land of 
Egypt.” 4. “But Pharaoh shall not hearken unto 
you, that I may lay my hand upon Egypt, and bring 
forth mine armies and my people, the children of 
Israel, out of the land of Egypt by great judgments.” 

Now, to harden Pharaoh’s heart, and literally tie 
up his hands so thatit was utterly impossible for him 
to comply with the requisition made upon him, and 
then because he did not comply to turn all the waters 
into blood, so that (verse 21) “the fish that was in 
the river died, and the river stank, and there was 
blood throughout all the land of Egypt,” ete., and to 
keep. on sending the most dreadful plagues and 
curses upon the Egyptians, shows that the Christian 
God can get down to meaner acts than the Bible 
shows the devil to be guilty of. The mind can’t con- 
ceive of anything more despicable and mean, either 
among Gods or men. 

Would it not be a wonder for the Hudson river to 
be turned to blood? But the Hudson is but a small 
stream compared to the Nile. We will suppose that 
Moses and Aron, with the help of God, did turn all 
the waters of Egypt into blood. Will some one ex- 
plain how the magicians could turn the waters into 
blood, after Moses, God & Co., had already done it? 
If the magicians could turn the waters to blood once, 
they could twice, and then it would be bloody 
bloody blood. And then to think of the double-dis- 
tilled stink of dead fish which had been killed the 
second time—whew! But it must all be so, for (shade 
of Munchausen!) is it not written down in scripture 
(22. “And the magicians of Egypt did so with their 
enchantments”)? and didn’t the minister say that all 
scripture is given by inspiration? 

** Some books are lies frae end to end, 
And some great lies were never penned. 
F’en ministers they hav been kenned, 

in holy ratpture, 

At times a rousing whid to vend, 

d nail’t wi’ scripture.” 


What a fortune such a magician would be in the 
hand of Barnum! It would do well enough to let 
him operate on a few small streams and streak the 
country with red here and there just to giy variety, 
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but it wouldn’t do to let him out on Lake Superior 
or the River St. Lawrence. 

This bloody story must be a grand feast for the 
Christian, for he is as fond of blood as a neat of 
young tigers. A few years ago I would hav been im- 
prisoned or perhaps roasted for holding up to ridi- 
cule this truly ridiculous story. And many are the 
Christians to-day who think they would be doing 
God service if they dare let the bad blood out of me. 
The same fiendish hatred that imprisoned pocr Ben- 
nett would hav tortured him to death in true inquis- 
itorial style if all courts were run on strictly Chris- 
tian principles. Persccution is just as natural to the 
Christian as the grip is to the jaw of a bulldog. 

God got in the habit of braying to Moses about — 
his great power and how he would multiply his signs 
and wonders in the land of Egypt. He also takes 
great pains to let Moses know what a powerful co- 
lossus he is. “Iam the Lord,” “Jehovah,” the great 
“Tam.” Whoop! Big Injun! See um war-paint! 
Being beaten by the magicians in blood, God thought 
to make a point on them by bringing up the frogs, * 
but the magicians matched him in his own game, 
frog for frog. } 

But it must be admitted that in the matter,of lice 
(Ex. viii, 17,18) God got the start, but with tte same 
practice in lousy tricks that God had had I wcd go 
two to one on the magicians. 5 

Ex. ix, 14. “That thou mayest know that there is 
none like me in all the earth.’ What a bombastic 
God the Christians worship! Gen. ix, 15. “And in 
very deed for this cause hav I raised thee up for to 
show in thee my power and that my name may be 
declared throughout all the.earth.” Here is a case 
where a man is “raised up” for the express purpose 
of being afflicted, with the entire people, in this griev- 
ous manner, that God might show his power. Poor, 
weak, pusillanimous God! Could not a great God 
show his power in some other and less inhuman way? 
Must he deluge a whole country in blood, and afflict. 
the people with the stench of putrefying fish and 
frogs, to show his power. The most cruel despot on 
earth could not exceed these acts in brutality. 
Christians hav put men in loathsome prisons whose 
highest ambition was to benefit human kind because 
they could not respect such a God. 

Ex. xiv, 17. “And I will get me honor upon Pha- 
raoh, and upon his hosts and upon his chariots and 
upon his horsemen.” 18. “ And the Egyptians shall 
know that I am the Lord, when I hav gotten me 
honor upon Pharaoh, upon his chariots, and upon his 
horsemen.” 

Such bombast might be expected from a swagger- 
ing bar-room rowdy, but no gentleman would ex- 
press himself in that way. Suppose God should 
again come down on earth and hold converse with 
mortals, as in times of old, and suppose he should 
toy around young virgins, and make himself familiar 
with leading monarchs, as he did with the old lech- 
ers, kings David and Solomon, he would not be tol- 
erated in decent society. : 

If I were a Christian 1 would try and hurry up the 
process of evolution and bring my God up to a stand- 
ing where gentlemen could associate with him with- 
out being “spotted.” Joan Peck. 

Naples, N. Y. $ 
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Banished. 


Trom Massachusetts, 1660. Written to Mr, H., A. Abbey's picture, 
By John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Over the threshold of his pleasant home 
Set in green clearings passed the exiled Friend. 
In simple trust, misdoubting not the end. 
“ Dear heart of mine,” he said, ‘the time has come 
To trust the Lord for shelter.” One long gaze 
The good wife turned on each familiar thing— 
The lowing kine, the orchard blossoming, 
The open door that showed the hearth fire’s blaze ~ 
And calmly answered, ‘‘ Yes, he will provide.” 
Silent and slow they crossed the homestead’s bonnd, 
Lingering longest by their child’s grave-mound. 
Move on, or stay and hang!” the sheriff cried. 
They left behind them more than home or land, 
And set sad faces to an alicn strand. 


e 


Safer with winds and waves than human wrath, 

With ravening wolves than those whose zeal for God 
Was cruelty to man, the exiles trod 

Drear leagnes of forest without guide or path, 

Or. launching frail boats on the uncharted sea, 
Round stořm-vexed capes, whose teeth of granit ground 
The waves to foam, their perilous. way they wound, 

Enduring all things so their souls were free. 

O true confessors! shaming those who did 
Anew the wrong their Pilgrim fathers bore ! 

For you the Mayflewer spread her sail once more, 

Freighted with souls, to all that duty bid 

Faithful as those wħọ sought an unknown land 

O'er wintry seas from Holland's Hook of Sand, 

Aquidneck’s isle, Nantucket's lonely shore. 


And Indian-haunted Narragansett saw 
The way-worn travelers round their camtp-fires draw, 
Or heard the plashing of their weary oars. 
And every place whereon they rested grow 
Happier for pure and gracious womanhood, f 
And men whose names for stainless honor stood, 
Founders of states and rulers wise and true. 
The muse of history yet shall make amends 
To those who freedom, grace, and justice taught, 
‘Beyond their dark age led the van of thought, 
And left unforfeited the name of Friends. 
O mother state, how foiled was thy design ! 
The gain was theirs, the Josy alono was thine. 
— Harper's Weekly, 
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A Liberal Normal School. 


Brief mention was made in a recent issue of TuE 
Truru SEEKER of a school to be established at Liberal, 
Mo. pr. Grayston, the principal of the Institute, 
has nige forwarded his announcement, and it affords 
us m.h pleasure to make public the fact that at 
last Freethinkers hav a school for their children in 
which no superstition is taught. 

Mr. Grayston’s Institute does not aspire to be a 
college, but is “simply a school where young people 
can prepare themselvs for the profession of teaching, 
and for business.” Besides the elementary studies, 
however, the student “can gain a clear idea of the 
principles of the sciences, and of the rudiments of 
history and literature.” The importance of a thorough 
knowledge of English is recognized by Mr. Grayston, 
as well as the duty of imparting instruction in the 
greatest of modern discoveries, Evolution. Upon 
this latter point, Mr. Grayston says: “ Ignore the laws 
of Evolution, and the most instructiv lessons of 
nature are lost. Without this law of progress all 
nature is nothing. This ‘new philosophy ’ is revolu- 
tionizing the intellectual world. Its truths are 
recognized by the brightest intellects of our age. 
In spite of the combined opposition of bibles, creeds, 
and theologians, it asserts its right to a seat in the 
intellectual parliament of the world—the school- 
room. In this respect, the Liberal Normal leads the 
way. Every respectable school in the world is 
destined to follow.” 

The citizens of Liberal already maintain a Sunday- 
school in which the children are arranged in groups 
according to capacity, and are instructed in litera- 
ture, history, and science. Facts alone are taught, 
but “nothing of a dry and repugnant nature ever 
appearsin the program.” The introductory course of 
the new Institute is for pupils of an age when object 
lessons are the most usefulemeans of conveying'infor- 
mation. The methods are based upon the kinder- 
‘ garten system. From this the scholars are advanced 
to the Preparatory course, then to the Teachers’ and 
Commercial courses. A three years’ Scientific course 
will meet the requirements of all who wish to prepare 
for scientific and lecturing work. All mythologies, 
bibles, and religions will be given an impartial hear- 
ing. They will all be compared, contrasted, and 
criticised alike. The leading arguments from every 
source will be given an equal hearing. Special priv- 
ileges will be given to none. _If they cannot stand a 
purifying criticism they will hav to fall. 

The languages, however, will find no place in the 
curriculum prepared by Professor Grayson. He con- 
siders time spent in learning the dead languages to 
be time wasted. He would teach only modern 
tongues that are to be used by the learners. As the 
making of travelers is not the prime object of the In- 
stitute, he has not left room in the courses of study 
for any foreign language. But the instruction in 
English is very complete and thorough, and for men- 
tal training he considers the sciefces superior to the 
classics, which are at best but a ‘reparation for the 
mother tongue.” And “students cannot afford to 
throw away so many years in a preparation. They 
can learn the mother tongue easier than the classics.” 

Permission is granted to students to select such 
special studies as they may desire to become profi- 
cient in, upon a satisfactory completion of which they 
will be awarded certificates and diplomas. Arrange- 
ments will be made for a musical department, and 
children in the primary department will be trained 
in vocal music gratis. The organization of literary 
societies will be encouraged by the principal, For 


this purpose the students will hav the free use of the 
school buildings. A reading-room, well furnished 
with the best periodical literature of the day, is main- 
tained in connection with the library for the use of 
the town. To this students hav free access. The 
Institute, at the beginning, will occupy four build- 
ings, two of which will be used for school purposes, 
and two for boarding. 

The first term opened last Monday, May 5th. Mr. 
Grayson asks for the patronage of the Liberal pub- 
lic, which he certainly should hav, if the school is of 
the high character he says he means to make. Lib- 
eral parents educating their children away from home 
should write to him for particulars as to board, tui- 
tion, ete. Address W. E. Grayson, Liberal, Mo. 


oo 
Laboring Among the Canadians. 


Mr. Chainey has been over the border filling en- 
gagements in Meaford and Belleville. In the latter 
town his efforts were limited, however, to an attempt 
to fill the engagement, for the Christians were on the 
warpath and were too numerous for the Freethinkers. 
The particulars are that in the latter part of March 
Mr. Chainey visited Belleville and organized the 
Belleville Secular and Literary Society, electing to 
the presidency Mr. J. Irby Iles. At the same time 
arrangements were made for Mr. Chainey’s return 
on April 24th, and the City Hall was engaged for the 
occasion. Notice was given several days in advance 
of the date through the local papers, which had the 
effect of arousing the church party to unwonted activ- 
ity. Petitions addressed to the mayor, requesting 
him to refuse the use of the City Hall, were signed 
by all the pious bigots of the place. The mayor was 
nothing loth, and ordered the doors of the hall to be 
kept locked on the evening. Mr. Chainey and his 
Belleville. friends demanded admission and the use 
of the hall, according to the contract made nearly a 
month previously, but were peremptorily dismissed 
by the little Cæsar filling the mayoralty. The corpo- 
ration of Belleville therefore now has a lawsuit- to de- 
fend, in which justice and right are all on the side of 
the plaintiffs. Our Canadian brethren are plucky; 
they are not afraid of spending a few dollars in fight- 
ing their enemy; and althdugh the courts of Canada 
are as bigoted and subservient to the church as the 
customs officers and city officials, they do not despair 
of eventually shaming the Dominion into granting 
equal rights to Freethinkers. 

The objects of the secular societies Mr. Chainey is 
forming were outlined by him to a reporter of the 
Belleville Intelligencer, who called to get his version of 
the outrage on freedom of speech. The society, he 
said, was organized to act as an auxiliary body to the 
Freethought Association of Canada, whose purpose 
is to encourage the free discussion of all questions of 
public interest, the maintenance and enforcement of 
the right and duty of free expression of opinion and 
belief, and promulgate as the true scientific basis of 
organization the following epitomized statement: In 
things demonstrated, unity; in whatever can be 
doubted, free diversity; in all things, charity. Also, 
to afford mutual benefit, assistance, and support to 
the members of the association and its branches by 
subscriptions, donations, and divers other friendly 
means, such as shall from time to time be determined 
by the convention, the central executiv, or branch ġo- 
cieties. The association was incorporated by a gen- 
eral act of Parliament 1877. The executiv is now 
engaged in raising funds with which to employ 
Charles Watts, of London, England, president of the 
British Secular Union and editor of the Secular Re- 
view, to settle in Toronto and lecture throughout 
Canada. To prepare the way for Mr. Watts, Mr. 
Chainey is trying to organize as many societies as 
possible in advance of his coming. Societies hav 
been formed in each of the following places: Wel- 
land, Aylmer, and St. Thomas. 

Mr. Chainey set forth the purpose of his lecture on 
“The Church of the Future,” and explained his con- 
ception of the fundamental principles of Secularism 
as follows: ; 

‘The mind is to be perfectly free to explore and investigate 
in all directions. It is only the Freethinker who knows the 
true joy of thought. Heresy means’ opinion. For eighteen 
hundred years it has been a crime worthy of eternal pain to 
hav an opinion, Morality is all those actions that are inspired 
by affection. We are not totally depraved. Our normal con- 
dition is the moral one. We are not good through what we 
believe, but by what we love. All physical, intellectual, and 
moral culture pertainstothis world. If there is another world 
we will attend to that when we get to it. Men and women 
need all the help that we can giv them, It is the duty of the 


strong to help the weak. The very Mountains receive the 
rains and snows and treasure them up in springs, that they 
may giv them to the grass and flowers in the valleys at their 
feet. If there is, as the church teaches, an all-wise and all- 
loving God, it is his bounden duty to serve us, not ours to 
serve him on trust. 

“ Having explained at length these principles, I counsel each 
society to construct a home of its own. I prefer to call our 
places of meeting secular homes, instead of churches. The 
word ‘home’ is more suggestiv of the loving spirit we are seek- 
ing to develop between man and man. Each of these homes 
should hav three departments. 

“‘The first should be a gymnasium, with kitchen and. bath- 
rooms attached. The next should be library and reading- 
room, and small room for the study of the various physical 
sciences. The third and last should be a free hall, with a large 
stage, and so adapted either for dramatic entertainments, a 
ball, or a lecture. I would divide the year into four quarters 
by four great festivals, coming on the first Sunday in each 
quarter. The first I would name Memorial Day, in honor of 
departed friends and all the great heroes and martyrs of history 
deserving to be held in everlasting remembrance, The second 
should be named Flower Festival, and should celebrate the 
return of spring and the birth of flowers. This holiday should 
be principally for the children, and could in many ways ba 
made one of profit and delight. The third should be called 
Liberty Day, and be consecrated to rejoicing over every victory 
of freedom—the emancipation of slaves, the birth of republics, 
and the dawn of light and truth, freeing the human intellect 
from the fetters of ignorance and superstition. The fourth 
and last could be the Harvest Festival, taking the place of 
Thanksgiving Day in America. How beautiful and rational 
would these four holidays be! . 

“I would next divide each week as follows: Sunday morn- 
jng either an original lecture or oration, or the reading of one 
by a well-trained reader. The afternoon should be given up 
to the children’s lyceum, in which they should be educated by 
rythmic marches and light gymnastics into physical grace and 
strength. . 

“ Here also they should be educated in self-possession and 
expression of face, eye, hand, foot, through recitations and 
dramatic impersonations. The dramatic principle is the most 
important in relation to personal culture, and yet it is entirely 
neglected by our present education, and treated as an outcast 
by the Christian church. By its application to life we will hav 
as an ever-present consciousness the joy we seek at the the- 
ater. Ican only glance at this now. But the evening should 
be given up to a dramatic entertainment, and thus furnish in- 
centiv to the cultivating of this element. Such a church 
would reform and develop the theater, which at present ag 
often administers to vice as to virtue. But that is not the fault 
of the theater, but of the neglect of this principle in education, 


‘Monday should be science night, and especially devoted 
to the study of systematic truth. This will be our only the- 
ology. 

“ Tuesday should be discussion night; and so devoted to the 
development of our reasoning faculties. 

“ Wednesday should be athletic night, and devoted to this 
especial study and public exhibition and encouragement of 
those at work in gymnasium. 

“ Thursday should be art night, devoted to the study and 
practice of art in all its many beautiful forms, but most espe- 
cially in its relation to personal culture. Even a truly graceful 
form is rare. Those whom one would think hav every oppor- 
tunity in life to cultivate this, the sons of the rich, hay become 
many of them mere warts and wens, physical escrescences, 
things which we can neither call monkeys nor men, and are 
obliged to call them dudes. A woman with a fine form makes 
a hundred thousand dollars a year by its exhibition. Why do 
we pay so much money to sitin the outward shadow of beauty? 
Because we lack it in our own lives. 


“ Literature should be studied in social relations. If a 
church was needed for nothing else but this it would be well 
worth our while to build one for this alone. 

“Saturday night I would devote to music. The songs of 
church and chapel are false and artificial. They come from 
the lips, not the heart. 

“At the Quarterly Festival I referred to, I would hav the 
naming and registering of children. This church should also 
hav in charge the celebration of marriages and the burial of 
the dead. My time will not permit me to giv the proper cer- 
emonies for these festiv and mournful events. Their charac- 
ters, however, are fixed in the nature of things. 

“ The necessity for reform in all these things is the sure 
prediction of such a church as I hav sketched. How it will 
come and when I cannot say. Whether will be the product 
of many scattered rays slowly gathering to a focus, or burst 
like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, full grown from the 
clear vision of some pregnant personality, I cannot say. Still, 
I feel that its day is at hand. As Jesus proclaimed the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God, so would I declare that the king- 
dom of man is at hand. 

*‘ But while we wait for this bridegroom of hope and promis, 
let us not be as the foolish virgins, but as the wise ones, who 
kept their lamps trimmed and burning. 

“ Life is health, and beauty is the flower and perfume of 
health. Let us study and seek for it with all diligence and 
loyalty. Life is thought, reason, knowledge. Let no day pass 
that does not enrich our minds with some pure gem of thought, 
or beauty of fancy. Life is love. Let us seek friends by 


being friendly; let us win love by making ourselvs lovable. ° 


So through these three, the greatest of which is love, we 
shall grow into such symmetry and fulness of being as shall 
make the hours fly by on golden wing, each day a romance 


and each night a dream of joy; so that when death comes — 
with its final summons we can say: I hav proved what life 


can giv. I hav had joy and sorrow. I hav been intoxicated 
with health and strength, and experienced all the pleasures of 
the senses! I hav taken the wings of thought and soared to 
the hights above, and dived into the depths below! But above 
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_ all I hav loved and been loved. So that now, O death, whether 
thou art night or day, the folding or unfolding of wings, 
or eternal felicity, I giv thee welcome, and sink into thy mys- 
terious arms without regret and without fear.” 

At. Meaford Mr. Chainey’s reception was of the 
same nature, but, owing to the sturdy persistency of 
an old Scotch Presbyterian, with different results. 
The Christians of Meaford presented petitions to the 
mayor making the same request as the Belleville peo- 
ple asked of their mayor. The mayor of Meaford 
was equally complacent toward the church party, and 
so far as he was concerned was willing to eomply. 
But the town clerk, who had immediate charge of 
the edifice, interposed a veto. He was a churchman, 
he said, and disliked the Freethinkers as much as 
any man in town, but he had covenanted that Mr. 
Chainey could hav the hall, and hav it he should. 
More harm, he thought, would come to Christianity 
by his telling a lie than by a Freethought lecture. 
His attitude of stern integrity settled the question of 
the hall, and the wrangling over it by the churches 
had been a first-class advertisment for the lecture. 
But still further publicity was given by a band of 
salvationists who announced their intention of invad- 
ing the room on the evening of the lecture and 
drowning the speaker with their martial music. But 
again the old Scotchman came out strong. He told 
the salvationists that if they disturbed the meeting 
they would all be arrested and locked up. This 
threat put a quietus upon further hostil demonstra- 
tions, and Mr. Chainey lectured in peace to a house 
filled to its utmost capacity. 

We cannot help paying a tribute to the rigid old 
Presbyterian who fought so nobly for exact justice. 
No doubt if he had not passed his word that the hall 
might be'used, he would hav been among the first 
to advocate the expulsion from Meaford of the Infidel 
speaker.. But having made he kept his contract, and 

_ ig the only Christian in the affair who came out with 
his honor bright. 

Among the Belleville Christians, however, there 
was none righteous. They were all ready to break 
& promis given to a Freethinker. The honor of 
their chief official, of their town, was nothing to them 
so long as a Freethinker was debarred from speak- 
ing his opinions. Intending emigrants to Canada 
should note that Belleville is a city of liars, who hav, 
with what Mr. Andrews would call a guided spon- 
taneity, chosen their chief for mayor. If Mr. Watts 
locates in the province, he will find an immense field 
for his civilizing efforts, and abundant room for the 


preaching of moral doctrins. 
ep 


Prose Poems. 


Extracts from Col. Ingersoll’s lectures, mutilated 
almost beyond recognition, hav for several years 
. been hawked about by unscrupulous book pirates, 
under the name of Prose Poems. The volume now 
before us is an attempt by the colonel’s authorized 
publisher to rescue the fugitiv pieces from their rags 
and bad company, and place them before the world 
in the velvet robes they deserve. To Mr. Pet:r 
Eckler a whole-souled Liberal, was intrusted the 
work of shaping the garments, and he has executed 
his trust in magnificent style; handsomer volumes it 
will be difficult to find. This book of Prose Poems 
is done in quarto size, 9 1-2 by 7 3-4 inches, and con- 
tains 248 pages, printed on very heavy and richly 
tinted paper. It contains also a very fine steel en- 
graving of Mr. Ingersoll, with autograph fac simile. 
“The work,” Mr. Farrell says, “is designed for and 
will be accepted by admiring friends as a rare per- 
sonal souvenir.” The story is related that on the 
center table of the author of these prose poems is an 
elaborately finished copy of. Shakspere’s works, on 
the cover of which, in golden letters, are the words, 
“ The Inspired Volume.” We cannot but imagin that 
many copies of this book will be cherished in the 
same way. 

The Decoration Day oration is now published for 
the first time in a finished shape. No newspaper 
report. can do justice to Mr. Ingersoll’s sentences. 
They come in such a torrent that no stenographer can 

, follow him accurately, and anything that the reporter 
may supply fits as ill as a square peg in a round 
hole. The famous tributes are also brought together 
in this work, along with the most eloquent paragraphs 
from the published lectures. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Ingersoll is the greatest living orator. Those 
interested in what he says are therefore sure of its 
being said in the. best possible way. Among the 
subjects treated in this work are tributes to some of 


‘|for good. Romans xiii, 4—the negativ of the above declara- 


the greatest men who hav ever lived—Lincoln, Vol- 
taire, Paine, Bruno, Spinoza, Humboldt, Comte— 
and thrillingly beautiful apotheoses of Liberty and 
Love. In all some sixty-five long selections are 
made, with many shorter ones. The difficulty, the 
compiler says, where there is so much to choose from, 
has been to exclude. We wish Mr. Farrell had 
made the volume larger, but, like him, are content 
for the present, and cordially recommend the collec- 
tion to the “ real friends of intellectual freedom ”— 
the Freethinkers of the world. 
——~=8-— 


A Memorial to Congress. 


Mr. T. W. Curtis, of New Haven, Conn., has pre- 
pared a petition to Congress, asking for a Constitu- 
tional amendment which shall right the wrongs that 
are suffered by the large portion of our people who 
are not Christians, and also effectually prevent any 
state from aiding in the maintenance of religion. 
The petition will be found on the last page of this 
paper. 

We hav modified the petition as originally sent us 
by Mr. Curtis. He asks also for “national protec- 
tion for national citizens,” and a ‘co-operation be- 
tween the national and state governments” for the 
maintenance of schools. These are political ques- 
tions which, it seems to us, it is just as well not to 
mix up with the demand for state secularization. 
The great trouble with the League is that it has 
taken on so many “isms” and “issues” that the 
original objects are more or less Jost sight of. These 
side issues hav been discussed and worked upon to 
the exclusion of the main question. Wedo not want 
to see the attention of Liberals again distracted un- 
til something is accomplished. Let us hammer away 
at this one thing until the work is done. Then we 
can turn our attention to other necessary reforms. 
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Editorial Notes. 


“ Tue church,” said Mr. Beecher last Sunday, “is not an 
assembly of saints.” If the ministers may be taken as samples, 
we should say Mr. Beecher is correct. In fact, it is more like 
an assembly of the other fellows. 


Tux Rev. Mr. Martyn of this city complains of the habit the 
press hay of chronicling the delinquencies of church people 
under such headlines as ‘‘another misister shown up,” and 
“another deacon in trogle.” One way to prevent this dis- 
agreeable publicity would be for the pious to become moral. 


Tuer pastor of Trinity Church at Oakland, Cal., is preach- 
ing a series of ten sermons from Poe’s “Raven.” A local 
paper advises him, after completing the course, to run through 
the ‘*Pickwick Papers,” sarcastically adding that ‘‘the Bible 
is exhausted; that is out of the question.” 


J. P. Montcomery, summoned to serve as juror in St. Louis, 
handed to Judge Thayer the following communication: 

“I respectfully ask you to excuse me from serving on the 
jury, as I cannot conscientiously take the jurors’ oath. I need 
not tell you that if I were to violate my conscience I would 
not make a good and true juror. I learn from the word of 
God that moral, civil government is God’s ordinance to man 


tion of the word of God must be that immoral civil govern- 
ment cannot be the ordinance of God, nor good for man. The 
civil government of the United States does not acknowledge 
any authority higher than ‘ We, the people.’ which source of 
authority is immoral and corrupt; therefore I cannot swear to 
support any such immoral institution of civil government, or 
put myself in the position of a juror to help execute the laws 
of such. an institution, without violating my conscience. I 
therefore humbly pay thee to excuse me.” 

Mr. Montgomery is right. A consistent Bible Christian can 
take no part in a.seculur government. He must either hold 
himself aloof or strive, as do the Catholics and the God-in-the- 
Constitutionists, to make this nation a hierarchy. That is why 
Christianity is such a dangerous force. Only inconsistent and 
careless Christians can be good citizens. 


By a resolution adopted April 13th at the meeting of the 
auxiliary Liberal League of Portland, Oregon, M. S. Wahr- 
haftig, assistant secretary of the League, was authorized to 
correspond with Liberal Leagues, societies, and individuals 
for the purpose of organizing an Oregon state Liberal League, 
similar in character and scope to the New York State Free- 
thinkers’ Association. In the circular sent out in accordance 
with this resolution Mr. Warhaftig says: ‘‘The necessity of a 
state League is well known to every Liberal who loves free- 
dom. The intention of the Portland League, therefore, 
should be sustained by every citizen of this state. I invite 
you, dear sir or madam, to show this letter to your friends 
and urge them to join us in our work for accomplishing the 
intention of the founders of our republic to make it a home 
for free human beings by giving equal rights to every citizen 
by birth or naturalization, regardless of his or her belief or dis- 
belief—an intention which cannot be accomplished, since or- 
thodox churches are sustained by law, and their members, op- 
posed to freedom as they are, hav more rights than our other 
citizens. The objects of the State Liberal League will be to 
stimulate Freethought and spread Liberalism and Radicalism 
and bring them into contact with our social life.” 


Tur Rev. R. R. Howison is a mildly heretical Presbyterian, 
and has written a book called “ God and Creation.” At a 
meeting of the Presbytery held in Richmond, Va., on the 18th 
ult., a committee was appointed to sit upon Mr. Howison and 


each in Rock Elm and Spring Valley, Wis. 
shortly visit Elkton, Dakota. 
Minn. 


his book. The committee found that the work ‘‘ teaches doc- 
trins irreconcilably at variance with the scriptures as inter- 
preted in the Confession of Faith and the larger and shorter 
catechism of the Westminster Assembly, notably on such 
points af the eternity of matter, the federal headship of Adam, 
and the human nature of Christ. 
fore emphatically condemn the book as heretical in its teach- 
ings and calculated to lead its readers astray on points of grave 
importance.” But as Mr. Howison expressed a willingness, in 
deference to the judgment of the Presbytery, to giv no further 
circulation to his book, ‘“ God and Creation,” and to carefully 
abstain from preaching or teaching in any forms doctrins at 
variance with the Confession of Faith, the committee chari- 
tably recommended that he be allowed to liv, and that the 
Presbytery take no further action in the matter. 
ilarity of this course with that adopted toward Galileo will not 
fail to strike the reader. Butif we recollect rightly it is re- 
corded that Galileo’s opinion that the earth moves was not 
changed. Neither is it likely that Mr. Howison’s views of the 
“federal headship of Adam ” will be modified by the action of 
the Presbytery. f 


The Presbytery does there- 


The sim- 
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Lectures and Meetings. 
W. F. Jameson has just finished courses of four lectures 
He will 
His post-office is Pipestone City, 


C. B. Reynoups lectured twice in Pittsburgh last Sunday— 


before the League in the afternoon, and for the Turner’s So- 
ciety, by unanimous request, inthe evening. May 6th and 7th 
he will be at Altoona, Pa., returning to Pittsburgh on the 11th. 
Monday and Tuesday, May 12th and 13th, he will visit Waynes- 
burg, N. Y. Judging from his efforts in Pittsburgh, where he 
has become quitea favorit, Mr Reynolds is one of the best men 
in the field to arouse the people. 
Box 104, North Parma, New York. 


His permanent address is 


Dr. J. L. Yorr, the noted Liberal orator of the West, will 
leave his home in San Jose about the 10th of May for an ex- 
tended lecture tour through Nevada, Utah, Idaho and Montana. 


He will speak at Eureka, in Nevada, and SaltLake City during 


May, and visit the towns in Wood river district and Boise City 
during June. He will deliver the 4th of July oration at Em- 
mettville, Idaho, after which he will canvass Montana, speak- 
ing at Butte City, Bozeman, and other prominent pointsin the 
territory. Liberals on the line of this route, don’t fail to hear 
this magnetic cyclone of the Pacific coast, and help him to open 
the way to scatter the seed-thoughts of mental freedom. His 
topics cover the entire realm of physical, social, and moral sci- 
ence, and reports tell us that his audicnces do not sleep, but 
always increase in number and interest; and seldom do any 
leavo the hall while the doctor is speaking, even though the 
lecture be two hours in duration. He has logic for the logical, 
humor for the fun-loving, and a tongue of fire for the sacred 
lies and bloated shams of church and state. Do not miss the 
rare treat of hearing the Ingersoll of the Pacific coast, who will 
also, as heretofore, present the claims of Tm 'Trura SEEKER 
and Boston Investigator to his audiences, taking subscriptions 
for thesame, and will organize Liberal Leagues and Progressiv 
Lyceum Schools for old and young, wherever desired, upon 


terms to liv and let liv. 
r 


To Correspondents. 


W. S. Woon.— Your regularity in sending a long list of sub- 
scribers is praiseworthy. Be assured that it is appreciated. 
Wisconsin ought to be a habitable state after your long resi- 
dence. Again, thanks. 


L. K. Moorr.—Isaiah vii, 20, reads, ‘In the sume day shall 
the Lord shave with a razor that is hired, namely, by them 
beyond the river, by the king of Assyria, the head, and the 
hair of the feet: and it shall also consume the beard,” 


R. E. McKinzey.—The Liberals hav a building in Waco, 
Texas; in Liberal, Mo.; a German-English Teachers’ Seminary 
in Milwaukee, Wis.; a hall in Wolcott, N. Y. (unused at pres- 
ent, we think); a magnificent Paino Memorial building in 
Boston, and Girard College in Philadelphia (stolen by the 
Christians, however). No hall has been built in or near New 
York, and consequently your preacher’s account of such a 
structure being in the hands of the sheriff is a pure fabrication. 
See also page 66 of Tar TRUTH SEEKER ÅNNUAT. 


H. Sxropy.—On page 761 of Tue Trurn Swexer of 1881 
there is a letter touching on the death of Voltaire from James 
Parton, supplementing an editorial on the same subject on 
pages 728 and 729 of the same year. The editorial is a con- 
densation of the facts of his death as given in Parton’s Life of 
Voltaire, and that with Mr. Parton’s letter is a complete and 
truthful answer to all the Christians may say of Voltaire’s last 
hours. The story cannot be told in a few lines, or we would 
doit here. If you hav not a tile of the paper for that year we 
can supply it. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
BY W. O. SPENSER. 
Within the crucible thou hast been tried; 
Thy words been weighed, thy spirit too, 
And fonnd like ocean deep and wide, 
Touching all shores some pearls to woo; 
On Ganges’s banks thou saw st a shrine, 
In Egypt found some seripts of lore, 
Where God* had wrought, some truth was thine— 
Thou walked where sages walked before. 
No gentler harp the Hebrews touched in song, 
No sweeter visions e'er to mortals came, 
Concord’s evangel, hater of the wrong, 
Imperial now in loftiness of fame. 
Swift hater of all crecds, and lover of all love, 
A reverent worshiper of truth that’s free, 
All things were symbols of the God* above, 
And. all things proved our immortality. 


*With me “ God ” means the forees of nature, ahd when I hay occa- 


{sion to gay God” that is what I mean. 
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Zetters from friend. 


Penascoox, N. H., April 26, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: You will please find inclosed $1.30. I wish to 
pay one dollar toward the monument, which I see is not quite 
paid for yet The thirty cents is for the picture of the mon- 
ument, which you will please send me when ready. 
J. E. MARDEN. 


San Francisco, March 29, 284. 

Ms. Eprror: Tar TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL which you sent 
me is worth twice the price you ask for it. ; 

When I see what a large amountof literature can be obtained 
for a small sum of money, it reminds me of what the theolo- 
gians formerly said in relation to the art of printing, viz., that 
it was the work of the devil. Their minds hav not changed, 
but they dare not make the assertion now. Lyman Sura. 


Eaton Raris, Micu., April 27, 1884. 
Mr. Eprron: As our Liberal friend, Mr. Prichard, of the 
new mines of Idaho, has kindly consented to giv information 
in regard to the mines through Taz TRUTH SEEKER, I would 
like to ask him a few questions. A reply may be of some bene- 
fit to those wishing to try their luck: 1. What is the nearest 
railroad station to the mines? 2. What is the mode of convey- 
ing supplies? 3. What would be necessary for a man to take, 
or can all kinds of supplies and tools be got in the mines at 
reasonable prices? 4. Is it necessary to be well supplied with 
firearms, and is game plenty? If Mr. Prichard would answer 
these question and giv such other information as he may think 
best, he would confer a favor on those contemplating a trip to 

the mines. A. ATwoop. 


Bourson, Mo., April 23, 284. 

Mr. Eprroz: Sir I am overwhelmed with joy and gladness 
to tell you that the so-called religion of Jesus Christ has sunk 
to rise no more in Crawford and Franklin counties. Three of 
the most prominent preachers hav committed the following 
crimes: 1. Rev. James Harnet committed rape. 2. Henry 
Galagher stole horses. 3. Joseph Murphy broke into a stora 
They hav gone where the dogs will not bite. We hav got 
several good Liberals here. Freethought is progressing 
rapidly as time goes on. I am an Infidel to the center. I am 
truly happy that I hav not that hateful, tyrannical, religious 
fever, the most loathsome, accursed disease that humanity is 
heir to—the Christian religion. Away with it, ye thieving dis- 
ciples of that lowly savior Jesus Christ. 

Departed this life, April 20, 284, Dr. Everard, of Bourbon, 
Mo. He died as he had lived, a true and a good man of the 


type of Infidelity. Dr. Everard died perfectly easy. He said 


he wanted to die; the future was clear before him. 
C. B. HUNTER. 


COWLESVILLE, N. Y., April 27, 1884. 
Mz. Epıror: I will inclose a dollar for four of the TRUTH 
SEEKER ALmaNacs. I like your paper much. I see one of 
Col. Ingersoll’s speeches in the last one. He says he should 
not know a God if he should see one. I don’t think I should; 
never saw one, nor the priest's right bower, the devil. The 
first of June my TRUTH SEEKER expires. I take six papers. 
Tux TRUTH SEEKER generally gets read first. This orthodox 
religion, allopathy practice, is supported by the credulity of 
the people. Ignorance is no crime. If it was, you and I 
would hav been in prison long ago. My time is most out for 
this life. If I liv until the 25th of next May, I shall be seventy- 
‘two. I think it is too late now to get the orthodox religion. I 
am a seeker after the truth. Our early impressions are not 
always based on science. Why? Because our parents did not 
possess the right understanding. We partake more or less of 
the same. How can we help it? It looks like poor business 
to study where our senses can’t reach. They say that re- 
ligion is obtained without money or price. I say it is a lie 
on the face of it Did you ever know a minister to preach 
for nothing? I hav said if they could not draw something 
from your purse, they would take off a blessing, and try to 
stamp on a curse. It is sickening to read the ‘‘ Crimes of 
Preachers.” Where a man gets a reward for hypocrisy, rogues 
will always fallin. The clergy are well adapted to it. They 
get paid for it. Well, it is not very safe to trust to any man’s 
advice, where he has any interest, if he says he has relig- 

ion. JEHIEL BUTTERFIELD, M.D. 


WELLAND, Ont., April 21, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find pay for Taz TRUTH SEEKER 
another year. I take several Liberal papers, and send and giv 
them around. They are good missionaries. The greatest 
difficulty is to get prejudiced people to read them. But it 
does sometimes happen that after once reading a good, com- 
mon sense article their prejudice begins to giv way, and they 
become more willing and better able to see things as they 
really. are. It is unreasonable to expect a person to rid 
himself all at once of the creed he had been trained from 
infancy to believe as true, and which has become, as it were, 
a part of himself. It is easier to entertain new views than 
to get rid of old ones. It took me many years before I was 
able entirely to rid myself of the prejudices in favor of my 
religious training, and, such being the case, I can hav sympa- 
thy and charity for those whose organism and opportunities 
hav been less favorable. I apprehend it to be the duty of 
those whose minds hav become more enlightened by a 
knowledge of nature's laws, as revealed by science and good 
sense, to do what they are able to to disseminate that light 
for the benefit of others. The mill of evolution grinds 
slowly, but it is grinding, and it is for us, the stockholders, 
to see that the machinery is kept clean and properly oiled, 
and it will ultimately finish the grist on hand. 

There is mors of a disposition here on the part of a 
greater Dumber of people to investigate for themselvs, to 


know the truth of things, In this small town of a little 


over two thousand inhabitants, there are eight churches, and 
as many reverend divines, who are clear-sighted enough to 
see that their bread and butter is in danger. 

George Chainey lectured here on the 17th on the *“‘ Church 
of the Future,” which is causing quite a rumpus. They are 
preaching that Infidels will neither support church :nor 
schools, consequently are a curse to the country. One rev- 
erend gentleman (a Disciple minister) wishes to debate the 
question with us Freethinkers, so if anyone thinks it worth 
while there is a chance by addressing Rev. Mr. Sherman, 
Welland, Ontario, Canada. He has given his subjects as, 1. 
“ The nature of the religion of Jesus Christ is such as to 
produce the highest earthly good in human character, wher- 
ever it is honestly lived out.” 2. ‘The religion of Jesus, 
the Christ, is true in fact.” He affirms in both. 

Joun Ray. 


Puarnrrecp, N. J., April 27, 1884. 

Mr. Eprrog: I herein inclose my mite toward the comple- 
tion of the Bennett monument. It is, indeed, a late day to 
contribute to that most praiseworthy object; but I learn from 
the last issue of Taz TRUTH SEEKER that a small sum is still 
needed to cover the expenses of the committee. My delay in 
contributing to the fund has not been for want of sympathy 
with the movement. Truly, if any man deserved such a testi- 
monial from his friends, it was D. M. Bennett. My personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Bennett was limited, but my larger ac- 
quaintance with the warm-hearted, truth-loving champion of 
Freethought through his writings, enrolled me, years ago, 
among his admirers. He was notonly a hater of the cant and 
hypocrisy of the age, but he had the courage of his convic- 
tions. In the years to come, he will hold a high place among 
those who hav labored to emancipate the race from the thrall- 
dom of Christian superstition. Vilified and slandered, perse- 
cuted and sentenced to occupy a felon’s cell by the sneaking 
hounds of the Christian church, it is fitting and just that his 
friends should pay this tribute to his memory. 

Mr. Bennett left behind him many monuments in words 
and deeds. Tae Truru Seexzr is a monument to his memory 
to be proud of. 
ment more lasting than marble. 
well, 


For those who knew him 


He needs no monument of stone, 
No temple reared to fame, 

For prouder, more enduring far, 
Is his immortal name. 

But the monument is now un fait accompli, a tribute and a 
menace, upon which something like the following might with 
propriety hav been inscribed: 

A thousand loving hands and hearts 
Hav raised this tribute here, 


To him whose name and modest worth 
They cherish and revere. 


Though bigotry in priestly garb 
May often linger near, 

And read the words hereon inscribed, 
With many a pious s 


And slander, with Ben tongue, 
Should often haunt the spot, 

And hiss, and fling its vip’rous slime, 
Its fangs will harm him not. 


Well may his friends this tribute pay 

So fitting and so just, 
And bid the shaft of granit rise 

Above his moldering dust. 
Be this its simple epitaph: 
“ Here lies an honest man, 
Who, in the fight for truth and right, 

Was always in the van.” 

C. A. BLEN. 


LANCASTER, PA., April 22, 1884. 

Mz. Eprror: There are certainly points concerning which 
mankind continues to be ignorant—the smartest, wisest, and 
best educated men of our country positivly ignorant. These 
points are the beginning and end of our life. Many and va- 
ried are the opinions given by men who claim to hav a deeper 
ken of this perplexing question. To this class especially be- 
long the clergy of all denominations. It is truly astonishing 
to see them waging war against each other, Catholic against 
Protestant, Christians against Jews, Jews against all others, 
each ready, willing, and eager to demolish the rest, and all at 
once joining hands to pounce upon the Agnostic, their com- 
mon foe, whose only crime consists in being honest enough to 
declare that he lacks all information on the subject, which, in 
the words of Robert Cooper, is ‘too heavenly to be under- 
stood.” 

The clearest remarks on this point are by a German poet. 
He says: 

‘ What preceded and what will follow me I look upon as two 
dark, impenetrable curtains, suspended from each end of our 
life and as yet unlifted by any living being. Already many 
hundred generations stand beforé them, torch in-hand, guess- 
ing what may be hidden behind. Many see their own shad- 
ows, the outlines of their passions. moving in magnified forms 
upon the surface of the unknown and tremble at their own 
image. 
dieam pleasanter or darker as the sky above them appeared 
obscurer or brighter, but the vast distance showed them a de- 

iceptiv view. Jugglers, too, engage in eager race after the un- 
knowable, but they likewise are permitted only to contemplate 
in astonishment a ‘phantom.’ Deep silence reigns beyond 
this curtain, and no one behind it can send us thence an an- 


swer; we simply hear the echo of our question, as though our! 
voices had been directed toward a hollow arch. All hav to! 


retire behind this curtain, which in passing they touch with 
awe, uncertain who may stand behind to receive them. 
Skeptics giv us their version thus: Beware! this curtain fools 
mankind. Did ever voice reach you from beyond? If not, 
may we not sajely conclude no oneis there tospeak? But they 
too are quickly sent thither, as it were, in order to convince 
them.” 


From our goodly city of Lancaster I hav nothing to report 
at present. Christians and Jews continue as heretofore—six : 


His voluminous writings will prove a monu-, 


Poets, philosophers, and statesmen hav painted their : 


fall heavily in God’s debt, and on the seventh day, which hap- 
pens to be the first day of the week, however, they, endeavor 
to effect a compromise with their creditor by offering him 
about ten cents on a dollar, for which they giv a promissory 
note, which, in the absence of gòod indorsement or other se- 
carity, is, T suppose, no better than an open account—and 
woe unto them if their God once falls short of available funds 
and presses for settlement. „À. ADLER. 


Sourn DARIMOUTH, Mass., April 28, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Several weeks since a lecture was given at the 
Opera House in the neighboring city of New Bedford, the.ob- 
ject of which was, if possible, to meet and overthrow Col. In- 
gersoll’s arguments against the truth and inspiration of the 
“ holy Bible.” The lecture was by Gen. Carey, of Ohio, I 
think, who remarked at the commencement of his discourse 
that he had been requested to undertake the overthrow and 
demolition of Col. R. G. Ingersoll by some of the Methodist 
clergy out West. 
ford, Mr. Carey was by no means successful in the attain- 
ment of his object. I will quote a few passages from his lect- 
ure. In one place he says: ‘The Ingersolls of to-day hav 
made no new discoveries. Their statements are only a stale 
rehash of the ideas of the professedly wise of other, times.” 
This assertion I look upon as.not proved.. It is by no 
means improbable or impossible that the concluding proposi- 
tion of the sentence quoted may apply with much truth to 
those who are so industriously endeavoring to overthrow Col. 
Ingersoll and bolster up priestcraft, superstition, et hoc genus 
omne. Again, Gen. Carey remarks, ‘We affirm, in its history, 
its poetry, its morals, it surpasses all other books. It has stood 
the test of ages.” He is here referring to the Christian Bible. 
No doubt the Mohammedans, Buddhists, and Chinese—not to 
mention any other “antique people”—entertain the same 
highly exalted opinion of their Bibles, as respects history; po- 
etry, morals, and ‘the test of ages.” All these Mohammedan, 
Buddhistic, and Chinese Bibles are old enough, antiquated 
enough. Some people seem to think that the older, the more 
antiquated anything. is the more likely it is to'be true. Rea- 
soning on this ground, Protestantism, which dates back to 
the days of Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, etc., should yield the 
palm, on the account of having ‘stood the test.of ages,” to 
the Mohammedans, Buddhists, Chinese, ete. Protestantism 
is, as we all know, @ creature of recent growth in comparison 
with the Mohammedan and the others just recapitulated. But 
the natural inference and supposition is that the Protestants 
will do nothing of the sort. This ‘test of ages” doctrin they 
will only apply to their Bible. One more quotation from Gen. 
Carey’s lecture. He says, ‘Infidelity has never accomplished 
anything for the good of man.” 

Now I would inquire if Infidelity, represented by such men 
as Thomas Paine, the friend of human rights, making the same 
manifestin “the times which tried men’s souls;” Benjamin 
Franklin, the noted philosopher; Stephen Girard, who 
founded Girard College in the city of Philadelphia in behalf of 
education; Peter Cooper, of New York city, the merchant and 
philanthropist, who founded the Cooper Union and the Cooper 
Institute; and James Lick, the California millionaire, whose 
efforts in behalf of Freethought, reform, and human progress 
are so widely and well known, ‘has never accomplished any- 
thing for the good of man.” 

I think if it had not been for such men as Paine, Franklin, 
and the others just mentioned, that the progress of Free- 
thought, education, human rights, progress, and reform would 
hav been far less than events and circumstances hav unmis- 
takably proved them to be. The cheap, off-hand, flippant talk 
of those who undertake to prop up therickety old structure of 
superstition amounts to but very little. It convinces no one, 
except the weak-minded dupes of priestcraft, who are so com- 
pletely under the thumb of designing, ambitious theologians. 
Those who think and reason for themselvs take no stock in 
such talk. Very truly yours, Epwin H. BARTLETT. 


Szarrur, W. T., April 16, 284. 

Mz. EDITOR: Since my letter from this place appeared in 
Tur Trurs SEEKER I hav had quite a number of letters from 
parties in different parts of the country, each one making a 
great many inquiries with reference to Seattle, and what ad- 
vantages the place offers for new comers. I would like to ask 
space in your paper for this letter, so I may answer them all at 
one time. But before I get to this part of my letter I wish to 
giv you a report of what we hav been doing here in the inter- 
est of Liberalism and Freethought. About two weeks before 
our Paine celebration Dr. J. L. York, of. San Jose, California, 
came by invitation to spend (as we then calculated) about a 
month with us, to giv us an oration at our Paine anniversary 
celebration, and lecture Sunday evenings. The 29th of Jan- 
uary, Paine’s birthday, was the date on which the annual elec- 
tion of officers for the League should take place, and it was 
the occasion for a great time, of which you were apprised by 
Dr. York. Well, about the first work the doctor did was to 
help the League into better shape for work than it had been. 
The next thing was to organize a ‘Young People’s Progressiv 
Lyceum.” This is something I hav often talked of as a most 
important step in the right direction; a something that should 
be at least attempted in every town and place where tt ere are 
a few live Liberals to carry on the same. I tell you what it is, 
Mr. Editor, we may lecture, we may discuss and debate, we 
may tear to pieces and pull down all we hav a mind to and are 
able, but until we begin to build, Liberalism is not a fact; and, 
there is nothing so sure in the way of building up as the one 
of having our own schools, where we can ¢orrectly train the 
minds of our children, unbiased and unwarped by supersti- 
tion, and giv them a start in the right direction. And here, 
let me say, if anyone wants to see what a grand thing can be 
done in this direction, just get Dr. York to work at it, and the 
results will grandly surpass your most sanguin expectations. 
Well, our lyceum is in excellent running order, with good, 
talented help to assist in developing the same. We hav sent 


days in a week to cut each others’ throats, sin and re-sin, and | for some two dozen copies of “ The Youth’s Liberal Guide,” 


But, judging from his lecture in New Bed- ` 


-_ 
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~by Prof. H. M. Kottinger, A.M. I want to say a word about 
this book. . We got a copy of it, and after giving it a careful 
perusal we decided it to be the most useful Liberal book we 
. could hav in our school, and the very book we needed, and 
that is why we hav sent for them —‘to hav for usein our lyceum. 
So much for the lyceum; but Dr. York’s work did not end even 
here. The next thing we went at was the organizing of a 
U. M. L. Literary Club, for Liberal self-culture. Here is our 
` manufactory, where we calculate to develop our thinkers, our 
talkers, and our lecturers. 
Well, Mr. Editor, what do you think of it, as far as I hav 
gone? But I want to tell you alittle more. We needed an 


organ, and the doctor set about to help usin that. The plan 
he proposed was to giv a lecture for the purpose, which he 
did, and the same night we raised over $160, and we hav got 
our organ paid for. By this time you must think we hav 
quite a strong Liberal element here, which we hav; their 
works show it. It is now near three months since Dr. York 
came:here, and we hav kept him lecturing every Sunday even- 
ing since he came, and twice on week-nights, all the time to 
crowded houses, increasing every night. The doctor is sound 
in logic, strong in magnetism, and talks just what the people 
need—bhot and heavy. Last Sunday night the doctor gave his 
last lecture of the season to 2 crowded house, who approved 
his red-hot shot. It wasimmense. No lack of audience when 
the doctor is here. We shall miss him when he is gone, and 
look very anxiously forward for his visit to us again next fall. 

Well, I think I hav sufficiently reported our League and its 
appendages for the present. Now for some brief answers to 
correspondents about Seattle, the “pride of the Northwest,” 
by this time. Its situation on the great inland sea of America 
must be pretty well known. A great many want to know if 
this is a grain country. No. The best kind of wheat, oats, 
and barley could be raised here if there was space for them. 
Clearings are only being made here for the city’s growth. This 
is a great timber country. There are small farms dotting the 
country here and there, and within the area of fifty to a hun- 
dred miles there is considerable farming land. But I will tell 
you what we do raise hereabouts, and that is an abundance of 
the finest vegetables I ever set-eyeson. Peaches, apricots, and 


corn do not do well here, but apples, pears, plums, cherries, ’ 


and the small fruits arrive at perfection. It is said to be the 
finest country in the world for prune culture. Hops! well, 
this place beats all for hop-raising. 

All agree that we hav the finest, most salubrious, even cli- 
mate in America. We certainly did not hav more than three 
weeks hard weather the past winter. Some say the thermom- 
eter went down to zero, but I am certain mine did not. It 
seems to me people are putting in gardens all thetime. They 
hav been at it for several weeks past, and are at it yet. I must 
mention the flowers. I like flowers. Here they bloom nearly 
all the year round. For weeks past, as I passed to my work, 
I hav had the pleasure of looking at the crocuses. daffodils, 
gillyflowers, daisies, and the beautiful pansies, in full bloom. 

The population of this place is about 10,000, but is fast in- 
creasing. Of all places, this beats any I hav witnessed for 
push, spirit, grit, and enterprise. It is true of this place, as 
‘of others, winter and spring brought on somewhat of dull 
times, but in our case it has been owing to an over-rush of 
new comers rather than from the fact that there was nothing 
going.on. Had there not been such an undue rush for this 
place late in the fall and during the winter, we should hav de- 
cided that business was brisk all the time. But the supply of 
labor exceeded the demand. However, men are fast finding 
work, and it can’t possibly be long before the cry for more 
help is heard, especially if the railroads don’t go back on us 
Trades and professions of all kinds are represented here, but 
that is no proof that they are all well supplied. There is gen- 
erally room for one more. 

I do not think of any more leading questions to answer, but 
before closing I wish to refer to one other item. Myself. with 
others who may hav been called to furnish music for our Lib- 
eral public meetings and entertainments, are all the time put 
to our wits’ ends to know where to look for anything suitable 
for the purpose. We hav the ‘‘ Truth Seeker Collection,” and 
perhaps a few other songs, but the music, the tunes, where 
were they? Well, the result has been that we hav had to hunt 
‘all the gospel hymns and hallelujah books we could lay our 
hands on, pile them into a wheelbarrow, and haul them down 
to the hall for the half-dozen tunes we could find in them, 
crying from the depths of our souls as we went along, Oh, that 
some one would compile a book! Well, the book is coming. 
Mrs. Laura Hall, of this place, has bravely undertaken the 
task, and there willsoon be announced a book called the **U. 
M. L. Song-book,” which will be a credit to the compiler, and 
will well fill the bill. In it there will be songs to suit all—the 
young and the old, the hard-shell and the Spiritualist, the liv- 
ing and the dead. Oh, that will be joyful! Well, I hav had 
my say, and I fancy I hear you say, Amen. 

Frateraally yours, WALTER WALKER, 
Sec. Seattle L. L. 
_ P.S.—In the body of my letter I omitted to mention that at 
a farewell benefit which was tendered Dr. York last Sunday 
evening on the occasion of his last lecture this season, the fol- 
Jowing resolution was voted unanimously, with much enthu- 
siasm: 

Resolved, That we, the members and friends of the Seattle 
Liberal League, recognize Dr. J. L. York as a very able and 
eloquent defender and exponent of Freethought principles. 
and vote him our heartfelt thanks for the brave and effectual 
work he has done while with us, not onlyin thehelp rendered 
the League in making it strong, but in the much more impor- 
tant work of organizing our Young People’s Progressiv Lyceum. 
and the U. M. L. Literary Club, and wish him good speed and 
equal success wherever his labors may call him. 


A mention of this is due the doctor. WwW. W. 


THE GOD IDEA AND FREE AGENCY ` CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
La Cross, Wis., April 23, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I am now nearly seventy years of age, but, 
nevertheless, with your permission, I want to do all I can to 


destroy, to my thinking, the fallacy of the supposed free j endowed him with certain capacities or functions, and accord - 
agency in men that is attached to the monstrous God idea. ing to these functions, and these only, could man act; and if 
In entering upon this subject I shall take the following | man is thus bound by the nature of the capacities with which he 
propositions as the substratum of my argument: First, that j is endowed, where is his freedom? What a flimsy and naked 
which is free must be uncontroled by, and act independently |sophism! But the priests inform us, when God created man 
of, any other power, that is to say, where there is dependence | he made him, at once, a free agent, gave him a free and un- 
there can be no freedom. Secondly, that everything which | controled choice as to whether he would be virtuous or vi- 
has been created must be the effect of some antecedent cause. į cious. And, at the same time, he manufactured a tree of 
Thirdly, that cause and effect are inseparably connected, that | knowledge, and God strictly prohibited man from partaking of 
is, causation must imply necessity. ‘These propositions, I pre- | its fruits, under pain of his eternal malediction. Now see the 
sume, the logician will not dispute. For the first, it is quite | inconsistency which here exhibits itself. Man is made a free 
evident that any power which does not exist and operate al- | agent, uncontroled to the selection of good and evil, and still, 
together independently of any other power, cannot be free. | at the same time, he could not know what good and evil were; 
As to the second proposition, it is so plain as scarcely to re-| and. at the same time, was solemnly forbidden partaking of 
quire a word of explanation. The fact of anything being cre- | the means by which he could obtain a knowledge of the sub- 
ated must imply a creator or a cause. And as to the third | ject. A pretty free agent he was, certainly! His freedom 
axiom, it is manifest, if cause and effect are not necessarily | would hav as much substance in it as the Irishman’s stocking, 
connected, they must be contingent, and a work of mere|which was footless and without a leg. It is elaborately 
chance; and if a work of chance, all moral and physical phe- | stated in the assembly’s catechism, ‘the sinfulness whereinto 
nomena are rendered inexplicable—enigma anda chaos. There} man fell consisteth in tbe guilt of Adam’s first sin, of that 
could be no such a thing ag reasoning, no certainty in physical righteousness wherein he was created, and the corruption of 
action. Having now established the basis of these proposi- | hig nature; he is utterly disabled, and made opposit to all that 
tions of my reasoning, I shall hasten to the subject proposed. | is spiritually good, and wholly inclined to evil, and that con- 
First, I hold that the doctrin of free agency is altogether in- | tinually.” Now, if man is reduced to such wickedness as to 
compatible with orthodoxy or a personal intelligent God. | be utterly “disabled” from enjoying anything that is good, 
Either free agency must be false, or the existence of the latter | where is his vaunted freedom? Free to do that which he 
is an impossibility. If God be intelligent, he must possess | could not do! I remember once having a dispute with a Chris- 
thought; to possess thought, he must be endowed with reflec- | tian upon this point some years ago. I put this’ question to 
tion, and having reflection, he must be governed by cause and | him: ‘You consider man naturally depraved, do you?” He 
effect. Now, I hav shown in the third proposition that where | said, “Ido.” “You also maintain that he is a free agent?” 
cause and effect exist there must be necessity. To suppose 
the opposit would be to annihilate the principle of causation. | ask you if you consider man free to be good?” ‘Free to be 
As, then, cause and effect must be necessarily connected; and | sood!” he replied. “why. certainly; man is a free ngent. be 
according to the second proposition, everything which has been | ean please himself whether be is good or bad: and if he is 
produced must be the effect of some prior existenée or cause, | good he will be rewarded by the Almighty with everlasting 
and, in turn, the cause of some subsequent existence. Now, | bliss: but if he is had be will be condemned to eternal Anm- 
God must reflect in order to be intelligent, and if reflection nation.” ‘<Tndeed!” I replied. “very charitable, truly; hnt, 
ay ts sir. if that is the case. why is it that man does not select that 
can be exerted only upon the principle of cause and effect, | which is good?” On!’ he replied, ‘because he is naturally 
and cause and effect can alone take place on the doctrin | bad!” Then.” T said. “man ia free to he good, and vet he is 
of necessity, it is clear that the intelligence of God, as the in- | obliged to he had!” He looked nnutterahle things and, after 
telligence of any other being, must imply necessity. This is | awhile, said I would find ont different when I died; I would 
impossible if the doctrin of free agency is correct. lie erin toer nnd holler for merer: 
This dogma, therefore, or that of the intelligence of God, efore T leave this subject. T will make rome reference to 


À ; some passages in the liturgy of the church of England: “ t 
must be abandoned. It may be asserted that the intelligence of us, O Haii beseech lee, the spirit ‘to think. and eae 
God is of a peculiar kind—quite different from that which man | ways such things as be rightful, that we, who eannot do any- 


possesses—is regulated by laws peculiar to itself. Now I deny | thing that is good without thee. may we he ennhled to liv.” ý 
that we are conscious of two distinct kinds of intelligence. | think this proves that man is not a free agent. that be has no 
We can conceive of no intelligence but that which comes from ea of himself to be good. If it does not, I know not what 
perception and reflection. We know, however, of degrees of i 


I 1 e The “Lord’s Prayer” is a composition which every infantis 
intelligence, as, for instance, that of the horse and that of man, | tanght to lisp almoat before it lenves its mother’s breast I 
and the only difference that can exist between the intelligence | was taught it myself. “O Lord lend ns not into temptation. 


of God and that of man must be similar in degree. This may | but deliver us from evil.” ete Now, does not this show thet 
be infinit—ours finite. But if his intelligence be infinit, his |™*?-, when exposed to temptation, has no power of resistance? 


z i A : And if an, where is his free agency? . 
reflection, according to the previous reasoning, must be so 3 


3 ; : areca T will now bav a few remarke npon the doctrin of reñemp- 
also, and, therefore, his causation must be infinit, and conse- | tion of man. Wae are told by the orthodox exnonnders that 


quently the principle of necessity must be so too. we cannot eniov its inestimable blessings except through the 
Now, I will prepare another argument for old orthodox’s re- instrnmentality of divine grace by Christ Jesus. This pious 
ception. I hold that free agency and divine government of privilege depends not unon anvthing which we Hossess of our- 
the world are doétrins involving a contradiction. Both cannot selva, but unon something held by another power. over which 
z à magi i š we hav not the slightest control. Where, then. is man’s free- 
be true. It is a moral impossibility for God to be a universal | 4am? Tf salvation depends npon some other power extrane- 
sovereign if man be a free agent. Universal sovereignty must | ons to. and independent of, himself, wbere is bis boasted free 
imply universal control. If, therefore, God possesses such |agenev? i ; 
power, man, and every other thing, must be subject to bis I will now hava few worda npon the doctrin of election. 


will and must be dependent. Now I hav shown in the first This dogma, like that of divine grace. supersedes all free 


we f agency. TIt makeran individual's destiny denend npon a power 
proposition that where there is dependence there cannot be |indenendent of man’s infvence or control, Tt represents 


freedom, and consequently, if man be dependent upon God, | evervthing as the doings of God. Tt declarer that he hae re- 
as the divine sovereignty of the world implies, he cannot pos- | lected a certain number for his especial favor, and that they, 
sibly be free. ‘For if aman bea free agent he must be en-{ 274 thev onlv. can enjoy the divine Wearing Tf this be trne, 
dowed with an independent power of himself—a power dis-|'t 15 like redemption: it proves the inntility of man’s free 


cage x 7 j ‘ tv. Tn proof of thie T will te the followt rintural 
tinct, uncontroled; then it is as plain as the plainest axiom in See Meee oe ies eet iting ee vag 


2 7 text: ‘He will hav merev on whom he will hav merey and 
Euclid that the whole is greater than its part, that God does | whom he will. he hardeneth,” New, does not thie place all 


not hav universal power, universal control, nor is he universal | power in God—none in man? Precious doctrin tbis, to be 
sovereign; indeed, he cannot bea God atall. One of these anre! ; 
doctrins must be given np. Which one I shall not say. The I will quote ona or two more passages from Scrinfure to 


: ; : laity f ri ra, i 
orthodox may consult their convenience on that subject. EN pt free neoney or free WIN PAn ieee 


: ne > Philin . chapter ii verae 13. “For it ir God which worketh in 
It is stated that the divine government of the world is that | von hoth to will and to do of hia good pleat: And agnin, 


of omnipotence of God, a popular and convenient doctrin of | Taniah xxvi. 12. “Lord. thon wilt ordainr e for na. for thou 
orthodox; one which they will hav to abandon if they insist | 80 hath wrouoht all onr works in ns” sow T think it ia not 
upon free agency. The mode of reasoning upon this point is | M°Ce**ery to nda another worl. cn Hic Rrihieotaf free-Apeney 

aula differant. Wo show ta inco:-Bistency.of tho doctrin: | free will in man. T might mention election and prayer. but 
som me S i y do not think it ia necessary, as they come under the category 
of free agency with that of divine omnipotence, I will argue | of the previons questions. 


as follows: If God be omnipotent, he must possess all power, I want to add in eonelusion to old arthadox advocntes that 
and possessing all power, nothing else in existence could hav thev munet giv up free agency in man or. giv up the atiribntes 
power but himself—nothing could be free. Now, it is evident, of God, for they assert that God is omnipotent, omnipresent, 
if God possesses all power. that neither man ngr any other and beneficent. and so forth. To aseert. as is often done, tbat 


$ $ er God would not be invariahly reonlated by these attributes is 
being could possess power, directly or indirectly free, but God. | +, sav he is not all-wiae, all-powerful, or evervwhere present, 
Either the doctrin of man’s free agency, or the omnipotence | ix to sav he is sometimes not God What an iden—a deity ho- 


of, God must be given up. The orthodox cannot consistently jine a God and still nots Godt That confounds all idens of 
support both. , arar and NaN ae Now, I maintain, ald anes me 
è : Sg ologians must et 2 n It 

I will now notice another contradiction between free agency deny Fie EN E ARA fee een H mE At n and 
and orthodoxy. Itis the inconsistency of that doctrin with | eange there mnat he eanantion. and if ceaneation there mnet he 
the foreknowledge of God. If God possesses foreknowledge; | necessitv. and if necessity there enn he no free agency. Now 
if he can see into futurity; if he can anticipate occurrences | Which horn of this dilemma will old orthodoxy take? But 
to any extent of time, there must be some order and certainty, certain it is. if thev insist. upon free agency it is they. and not. 
some process of cause and effect, ud infinitum. If, then, this we. who nre the Atheists. Again old orthodoxy must either 


j g 7 R giv np this darling dogma or admit chance, which they them- 
is a certainty, there must be necessity; and certainty can alone | selva denonnee ag heing as horrible as Atheiem. Chance is 


exist but upon necessity. If it is supposed to exist upon|the oppnsit to that of necessitv. They mnst therefore admit 
chance, is to suppose a palpable contradiction. That which | one or the other. If they admit chanee thev destroy the doc- 
is certain cannot be accidental, and vice versa. If foreknowl- | tN of a firat caure, and consequently ertablish Atheism: and 
edge implies a certainty in events, it must imply a necessity; if they admit. necessity thev explode the dogma of free agency. 


5s f x s : $ 5 T bav already shown that where chance exista there cannot he 
and if necessity exists, free agency is a chimera. To imagin a j aausntion, and vice neren, T hav alan shown that where cansa- 
limitation of divine prescience or foreknowledge is to sup- tion exists there mnet he necessity. and consequently no free- 


pose there is something of which God is ignorant, and thus is|dom. O14 theologians will hav only this slternativ either to 
his omniscience annihilated so he ceases to know all things. | concede that free agenev isn phantom. orndmit chance, Now 
Man, we are told, was created by God. Now, if he was cre T hav shown in this letter that chnrehmen musat either aban- 

3 f , s 


i k ie don frea ageney or repudiate the doctrin of a personal intelli- 
ated, he must, according to my second proposition, be the ef- | gent deity. day of indgment. divine government of the world. 
fect of some antecedent cause; and if so, causation must hav | omnipotence of deity. divine providence. foreknowledge of 


been employed in the creation, and therefore a necessity; as | God. creation, fall. and redemption—yes, and the very exist- 
is stated in my third proposition, where there is one there Aneena ro Anen taa Sairionte ee a 
A _ | tronbles T may return to this snbject. apain. But “enflicient 
must be the other. To suppose anything else would be a man to the day is the evil thereof.” Mr, Editor, Iam the well- 
ifest impossibility, Again, if God created man, he must hav | wisher of the whole human race, J. Perrey. 


“ Unquestionably, I do,” said he. ‘Well, then, allow me to 
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Childyen’s Carer. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


The Doctor’s Horse. 


Once she was young, and cheerful, and gay; 
Nimble and prancing was she in her day; 
Very fleet of foot, and strong of limb, 

Coy as a maiden, and a8 neat and trim. 


Lithe as a bird o’er the rnad she sped, 
Lifting her ears and shaking her head 
As she glanced along in careless glee, 
In love with life, and content so to be. 


Many a mile the doctor she bore, 

Where sickness lingered. and hearts were sore; 
She trotted along, through snow and rain, 

With a cheerful heart that ne’er might complain. 


Quick she awoke in the dead of the night, 

In the starless storm, or bright moonilght, 
When the doctor's Voice, in accents clear, 

Fell in well-known tones on her listening ear. 


Twenty-three years she came at his call, 
Day-time and night-time, from fall to fall; 
Faithful and true, year out and year in, 
Ber highest ambition his praise to win. 


She heard of the patient’s fevered breath, 
Of the new birth, and the arrow of death; 
And she almost seemed to know earch “case” 
By the smile or shade on the doctor’s face. 


So the years crept on, till, by and by, 
With plaintiv neigh and pathetic sigh, 
She laid her face ’gainst the doctor's cheek, 
And looked the words she could not speak. 


“I hav served you well,” she seemed to say, 

“Hay come at your call for many a day; 
Your treatment and Care hav been the best, 
But l'm tired now, and fain would rest, 


“Worn out, used up I am,” she mutely said, 
*¢ And IJ feel that I shall soon be—dead ; 
What seemeth best, you must with me do, 
For I’m of no further use to you. 


“Oid beasts, when thelr pulses are nearly stilled, 
Asa general rule are led out. and killed. 
Like cast-off garments, worn and rotten, 
All their good service is forgotten ” 


“O faithful friend, and must we part?” 

And the tears welled up from the doctor’s heart. 
‘You hay been so genéle, true, an’ kind, 

That I've not a word of fault to find. 


“ And now that age has touched your frame, 
That you are feeble, Weak, and lame, 
Do you think that I can cast you by, 
And turn you out, all alone to die? 


“No! old friend, on this earth you shall stay 
Til] nature lets you go hence away; 
'Mid pastures green, and by mountain stream, 
Your days shall pass as a pleasant dream. 


“ And the kindest care you shall receive. 
At morn, and noon, and shadowy eve; 
This little, I’m sure, I should do for thee, 
In return for your long fidelity.” 


In tender pity the doctor stood, 

And stroked her head in a thoughtful mood, 
While the creature looked her glad gurprise 
From out the depths of her eloquent eyes. 


As the doctor goes o'er his usual space, 
He will not forget that gentle face; 
p And the kindness he gave to the Creature old, 
Will come back to him a thousand fold. 
oS 


Queen Dido’s Dead. 


It was a rainy day in April, and they were up 
in the barn playing, ‘‘ Queen Dido's dead.” 

They were Tom and Jenny Brown, cousin 
Nell Brown and Johnny Dean. The hayinone 
end of the barn was on. a level with the beam 
on which they sat in a row, with their feet 
hanging over toward the otherend of the barn, 
where the hay had been taken out, until it was 
about six feet from the beam to the hay. 

When the game reached its climax the play- 
ers all tumbled off the beam onto the hay be- 
low. 

On the dayin question, after this point in the 
game had been reached, and they were resting, 
Johnny Dean, who was of an inquiring mind, 
yemarked, “I wonder if ever there was a 
Queen Dido.” 

“Oh, ho!” laughed Tom. ‘Of course not. 
It’s only a game, and old as the hills, for I've 
heard grandma tell about playing it when she 
was a girl.” 

“Well, I don’t know,”*said Nell, “but if 
there ever was such a person, she was black, 
for my Uncle Jack has apony named Dido, and 
it is black as night.” 

«Well, I don’t believe there ever was such 
a person,” said Tom, as he turned a hand- 
spring. 

“We can ask grandma and find out,” said 
Jenny. ‘Oh, there is Will!” she cried; “he 
can tell us.” They looked and saw a head ris- 
ing above the beam, and a voice said, ‘‘ Hello !” 

«O Will!” they all cried together. ‘* Who 
was Queen Dido, and where did she liv ?” 


«¢ Well, I am not sure that there ever was! 


such a person, but the story goes that she was 


a princess of Tyre, and her brother, the king, 
did not treat her well; soshe ran away to Africa, 
and built the city of Carthage. She was to hav 
as much land to build it on as could be cov- 
ered with a bull’s hide, and in order to get as 
much as possible she cut the hide in strips and 
made it cover a large piece of land. After a 
while she got tired of living, and burnt herself 
to death. ‘That isall I know about her. Iex- 
pect she did lively kicking while she was burn- 
ing, and that is why your game is so lively.” 

“There,” said Johnny, “I thought there 
must be something to it.” 

“Oh! well,” said Tom, “no one is sure 
about it now.” 

“Isay,” cried Jenny, ‘let's play it all now. 
Ill be Queen Dido, and buy the land from 
you; but what can we hav for the hide.” 

“ Here is my old hat,” said Johnny, ‘it has 
a hole in it, and isn’t much account.” 

The hat was soon cut into strips, and laid 
around on the hay with a heap in the center 
for Carthage. Then came the burning. This 
was represented by covering Jenny with hay, 
the dust which would rise representing smoke. 
This was lively work, as the queen did some 
vigorous kicking. But at last they Sad her 
nicely covered, and were putting on the finish- 
ing touches, when there was a swishing sound 
in the air, accompanied by a scream from 
Jenny, who struggled to her feet with water 
running from her hair and face. 

‘* Will Brown, you are the meanest fellow in 
the world,” they all cried. . 

Will laughed and said he was ‘‘just putting 
out the fire,” ; 

This put an end to the fun for that day, as 
Jenny had to go to the house to get dry. 
Johnny Dean had to wear Nell’s hood home in 
place of his hat, and had also to go without 
cake for his supper, as a punishment for 
destroying his hat. When they played Queen 
Dido again, it was in the good old way, as they 
all agreed it was the better of the two. 


Aunt Mas. 
i 
Our Puzzle Box. 
1 
CROSSWORD. 


In Frankfort, not in Shelby; 

In Frankfort, not in Shelby; 

In Frankfort, not in Shelby; 

In Frankfort, not in Shelby; 

In Frankfort, not in Shelby. 
My whole a city of the central states. 
Newburgh, N. Y. R: O. Berr. 


METAGRAM. 


My last three is but one— 

A trinitarian pun— 

(How lucky for the ‘orthodox ” 
Could they so solve their Paradox). 
My first before last three, 

All vanishes we see. 


My first four, having joy, ; 

Beheaded, is a boy; 

But my last four, denoting sound, 

Transposed a famous School is found, 

My middle, for the best of reasons, 

Is middle, first, and last of seasons. 

In order all my nine appears 

As one of England’s great premiers. 
Irwin, Towa. J. K. P. BAKER. 


oo 


Correspondence. 


Ishall try to furnish a short general formula 
and rule for the solution of all problems like 
H. Van Pelt’s very interesting Numerical Puz- 
zle. Inthe first place the numbers are to be 
written down consecutivly, beginning with the 
first number at A, second at B, etc., in the 
order of the alphabet in diagram No. 1. If 
you place 1 as the first number the sum of the 
columns will be 65. (See No. 1.) 

To determin what must be the first num- 
ber, we giv this rule: 

Subtract the sum of the columns when 1 
is the first number from the given sum, divide 
the remainder by the number of columns in 
one direction (No. squared here, 5), and to 
the quotient add one. This givs the first or 
lowest number of the series. Apply the rule 
to the solution of the given problem (puzzle): 

1885-—65—-1820-—-5—364 plus 1=365, the 
first number in the required square, and now 
proceed by formula No. 1 and we obtain the 
answer No. 3. 

No. 1. (Formula. ) 


Q{;xX;Al]H|O 
W!E;}G/|NjP 

D|F|M/T ,V 

JjJLjJSJUJ|C 

KİRİ YİB]I 

No. 2 

17 |24| 1 |8 | 15 
23 5 |7 | 14/16 

4 | 6 t 13 | 20 | 22 
to) 12} 19) 1] 3 
ti | 18) 25/2) 9° 


No. 3. (Answer.) 
381 | 388 | 365 | 372 
387 | 369 | 371 | 378 

377 | 384 
383 
389 


374 


375 


Yours truly, J. R. P. BAKER. 


-  Granp Rarrps, Mics., April 23, 1884. 
Miss Susan H. Wixon: Being much pleased 
with the article in Taz TRUTH SEEKER, by J. 


K. P. Baker, I herewith send something for: 


that scientific department of the paper, enti- 
tled, “Even numbered magic squares.” The 
even numbered squares are much harder to 
fill than odd ones, as the same rules will not 
work them. Several years ago I was much iu- 
terested in the subject and with the help of a 
young man I found and recorded in a book the 
great number of 6,656 magic squares of 1 to 16, 
adding up 34 on all the 10 lines. No two 
squares alike. This is the one we started 
with. Your young readers can amuse them- 
selys very much by constructing them. 


‘1 |15 |14] 4 
‘tafe l7 19. 
~s{toluis— 
JESENE 


We never could form a new one after the 
6,656th. O. H. RICHMOND. 
oe 
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Resurrection of Jesus. Showing the 
contradictions and doubts in which the 


subject is involved. By W. S. Bert. Re- ! 


vised edition. 25 cents. 


Revelations of Antichrist. An ex- 
haustiv work proving conclusivly that no 
such person as Jesus Christ existed in the 
reign of Tiberius, but that a Jesus, the 
son of Mary, was stoned and hanged 
about a century before, and that his dis- 
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apostle Paul, both lived and died before 
the Christian era. 446 pages and full in- 
dex. Price, $2. 


The Anonymous Hypothesis of Cre- 
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The Brain and the Bible. By Enear 
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Real Blasphemers, 


BY JOHN R. KELSO, A.M. 


Showing that the writers of and believers in the Bible, 
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Price, Fifty Cents. 
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THE DEVIL’S DEFENSE. 
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has made the sacredness of the scriptures appear as ab.» 
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the foundations of bristlanity shows the earnestnéss of 
pis own convictions in regard to its fabulous origin.—Z 
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108 The Holy Bibie a Historical Humbug. Preston 
410 Invocation to the Universe. Bennett. . 
111 Reply to Scientitic American. 
112 Sensible Sermon, Rev. M. J 
113 Come to Jesus, Bennett. 
414 Where Was Jesus Born? 
415 The Wonders of Prayer. Bennett. 
116 The Sunday Question. Bennett........ . 
117 Constantine the Great. B. H. Preston... .... oem 
‘U8 The irrepressible Conflict_between Christianity 
and Civilization. W.S. Bell 
119 The New Faith. Stoddard.. 
120 The New Age. W.S, Bell..... 
121 Ingersoll’s Review of his Revie te 
122 The Great Religions of the World. Be $ 
123 Paine Vindicated. Ingersoll and the Observer 
124 Sinful Saints. Bennett........ devveascoeces . 
125 German Liberalism. Clara Ncyman one 
126 Crimes and Cruelties of Christianity. B, F. 
Underwood..... savasececescccccccccccccccocscucs 10 
127 Tyndallon Man’s Soul...... sees . 
129 Who was Jesus Christ? Coleman.. 
130 ‘The Ethics of Religion. Clifford 
131 Paine was Junius. W. H. Burr..... 
132 My Religious Belief. Ella E. Gibso 
483 The Authority of the Bible. Underw 
134 Talks with the Evangelists 
135 Is There a Future Life? Benn 
186 Torgucmiada and the Inquisition. Bennett 
187 Christian Love. C. L. James,.......seeee 
138 Science of the Bible. John Jasper. 
139 Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
140 Ast1vo-Theolo; 
141 Iniidelity. H. W. Beecher 
142 Synopsis of All Religions, E. 
143 Chang Wau Ho. Eli Perkins. 
144 The Comstock Laws 
48 U You Take Away My Re 
u Giy Me Instead? Martin.... oe 
14v Seymour Times Prayer,.......+++ neceeee 
147 Reply to the Index On Comstock Laws. 
148 When Did PaulLiv? Scholasticus..... . 
149 Age of ShamMB.....e.esesereccescececrese Perrererre ry 
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158 Free Speech and Free Press. P. B, Shelley.... 
157 Questions from a Western Reader. Benuette. 
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159 Bennett Indignation Meeting at Boston. 
160 Sabbath Observance. W E. Coleman.. 
361 Protestant Persecutions......e.sesesreees 
162 Eighth Letter from Ludlow Strect Jail. B 
168 Ingersoll’s Creed..... Sates 
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1 Hereditary Transmission. Prof. Elsburg, M.D... 
& Evolution; from the Homogeneous to the Hete- 
Togeneous. B. F. Underwood...ese.searensese. 
8 Darwinism, B.F. UNnderwood...ss.eessseee 
4 Literature of the Insane. F. R. Marvin. 
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= Liberal Meetings, 


[Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in the 
United States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no- 
tices of their meetings published in this column free if the 
officers will send tiem to us.] 


MICHIGAN. 
Mosrecon.-——The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the German 


Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. . 


WISCONSIN. 


Mitwavxen.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 


Hall, 216 Grand avenue.—Exercises: Lectures, 


Criticisms, and Music.—Admigsion free. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 p.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 

MAINE. 


PorTLAND.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
P.M. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 

Porrttanp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o’clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. ist 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. $ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bosron.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street. The “Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
achool at 2:30. Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Auroona.--The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 18th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

PutniaDELPHIA.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o’clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates 
Tur Teora Sesser and Liberal books for 
sale. ; 
PrrrspurcH.—Pitisburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer toreply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Newark.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock at the 
‘League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 

CANADA. 


Toronto.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9` Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers' and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrrman.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 P.M,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome, G. S. Wilson 
President, M. O’B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 


‘NEW YORK. 

Ampany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten. Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 r.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New York Crry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
for a lecture and discussion, at German 
Masonic Temple, 220 East 15th street. Ad- 
mission 5 cents. Monthly cards 20 cents. 
Membership fee $3.——The American Spirit- 


~ 


ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon |" 


at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
‘service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.——Frobisher Col- 
‘lege Hall, 23 East 14th street, near Broad- 
‘way. The People’s Spiritual Meeting every 
‘Sunday at 2:30 and 7:30 p.m. 

Brooxiyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 am. and 7:45 pm. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o’clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale. The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale, All invited.— The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 Pim, 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS. b 
For Sale at Tue Trura Serger Office. 


Bible Balanced. The Infidel’s Text 
Book; comparing some of the best teach- 
ings and sayings of the Bible with those 
of Sages and Philosophers who lived pre- 
vious to the Authors of the Bible; also a 
Partial Exposition of its Errors, By GEo. 
C. Dague. Pricé, 50 cents. 


The Figures of Hell; or, The Tem- 
ples of Bacchus. Dedicated to licensers 
of beer and whisky. By Mrs. ELIZABETH 
Tuompson. A neat little volume of be- 
tween two and three hundred pages. $1. 


Liberty and Morality. A capital full 

lecture on these important subjects. By 

‘W. 8. Bern. A pamphlet of thirty-six 
well-printed pages mailed for 15 cents. 


Superstition in All Ages. By Joan 
Mzsurer, & Roman Catholic priest, who, 
after a pastorate of thirty years at Etre- 
pigny and But in Champagne, France, 
wholly abjured religious dogmas, and left 
as his last will and testament to his par- 
ishioners, and to the world, the work en- 
titled ‘Common Sense.” Price, cloth, 
$1.50; paper, $1. 


Marriage and Parentage and The 
Sanitary and Physical Laws. For The 
Production of Children of Finer Health 
and Ability. By a Physician and Sanita- 
‘rian. ‘The virtues of men and women 
as Well as their vices may descend to their 
children.” Price, $1. 


The Bible—Whence and What? By 
Ricnarp B. Wesrsroox, D.D., LL.B. 
The questions, Where did the books of 
the Bible come from? What is their 
authority? and, What is the real source 
of dogmatic theology? are treated fear- 
lessly in the light of history, philosophy, 
and comparativ religions. It is impossi-. 
ble to giv even a condensed statement of 
what is itself a marvelous condensation. 
Whole libraries are here concentrated 
into one little book. Printed in good 
type and bound in cloth. Price, $1. _ 


The Bible of the Religion of Science. 
- By H. 8. Brown, M.D. “This volume is 
most respectfully dedicated to those per- 
sons who will cordially unite with others 

to establish the religion of truth and a 
just government, by the scientific meth- 
ods of reason, experience, experiments, 
and observations. For this is the way to 
wisdom, and to the material, mental, 
moral, social, and spiritual sciences, that 
make peace on earth and good will among 


men.” Price, $1.50. 
Socialism and Utilitaritmism. By 
Joun Srvart Minx. Price, $1.50. 
Specimen Days and Collect. By 


Warr Wurman. Including autobiogra- 
phy, hospital sketches, democratic vistas, 
ete. Three hundred and seventy-four 
pages of hearty, wholesome prose and 
poetry, never before published. Price, $2. 


Ingersoll and Jesus. Conversation 
in verse between the two great reformers. 
By Samvrn P. Purwam. Price, 10 cents. 


The Sabbath. By M. Farrrarton. * A 


thorough examination and refutation of 
the claims of Sabbatarians who are trying 
to foist upon the country their holy day 
by unconstitutional legal enactments. 
The author shows by an appeal not only 
to the facts as they exist in the nature of 
things, but by reference to the Bible, and 
the writings of distinguished historians 
and theologians of past ages, that Sunday 
is no more a holy day thar Saturday. 
Price, 10 cents. i 


The Religion of Common Sense. By 
Prof. Lıssrecar Unica, of Germany. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The Sunday Question. A Historical 
and Critical Review. With replies to an 
objector. By Gzoraz W. Brown, M.D. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Truth Seeker Tracts. Bound in vol- 
umes of 525 pages each—Vols. I., IL, IIL., 
IVY., and V. Each volume containing 525 
pages—thirty tracts or more. A Library 
within themselves of most excellent Rad- 
ical reading matter at a low price. Paper, 
60 cents per volume; cloth, $1.00. If the 
whole set are taken—paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents each. 


The Truth Seeker in bound volumes. 
Vol. I., 25 cents; vol. II., 50 cents; vols. 
IN. and IV., $2 each; vols. V., VI, VO., 
VIIL, and IX., $3 each. The whole set 
by express for $15. 


Voltaire in Exile. Translated from 
the French of M. Gasrinzav_by his son 
Epmonp Gastingav. Being Memoirs of 
the life of the great writer never before 
published. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1. 


Why Don’t God Kill the Devil? A 
eries of Essays dedicated to the St. 
Johns School Board. By M. Bascock. 25 


cents. 


Which: Spiritualism or Christian- 
ity? A discussion between Moszs 
Horu and Rev. W. F. Panzer. Paper, 50 
cents: cloth, Ø cends. 
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Ormes + Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THERD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “ HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. ©. LELAND, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Offce. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— 
JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 OTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


MAN! 


A LIBERAL JOURNAL published to promote ED- 
UCATION, CONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
GANIZATION. Exponent of the objects, platform, 
and principles of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
T. B. Wakeman and T. C. Leland, editors. 

Weekly at $1 per annum. ‘Trial subscribers—three 
mouths—for twenty cents. Specinien copies free; 
and Liberal names wanted to send sample coples. 
T. C. LELAND, Secretary, 

744 Broadway, New York. 


K AN SAS ! Improved or unimproved lands 
teanywhere In the state. For in- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., write to 
WATSON & THRAPP, or C. H. CUSTENBORDER, 
ly13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


© 
D. M. BENNETT 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


“God’s Medicine.” 


E. 8. McComas, Secretary and General Agent of 
the Medical Lake Manufacturing Co., will be located 
during April and May in lowa City, lowa. The 
wonderful cures of Rheumatism, Catarrh, Plies, 
Dyspepsia, Scrofulous Complaints, Female Com- 
plaints, and all kinds of sores and dlseases of the 
skin that are dally being reported from the use of 
MEDICAL LAKE SALTS, on the Pacific coast, warrant 
the Company in establishiug agencles throughout 
all the states and territories. Mr. McComas will 
forward one hox of MEDICAL LAKE SALTS to any ad- 
dress on receipt of Fifty conts—enough to cure any 
ordinary case above named, except, perhaps, Rieu- 
matism, and wiil warrant cures on reasonable 
terms. MEDICAL LAKE SALTS contains ho ingre- 


ött 


dient not obtained by evaporating the waters of 
Medical Lake, Spokane Co., W.T. Agents wanted. 
Address E. S. MCCOMAS, 
2m16 Iowa City, Iowa, 


THIRD EDITION. 


te @ Ce ae 0 YT WwCTS 
BiB LE i x 4 EHG 


AND THEIR 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison of the Old and New Testament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous illustrations. 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound ; to 
show that they were held in common with other na- 
tons; and then trace them to thelr evidentoriginand 
explain their meaning. 

** it has long been acknowledged by the most emi- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, 80 far as we 
know, the present is ihe first complete and scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to thelr source, and 
ascertain their original signification.’’—Bosten Cour- 
ier. 
“ Never before has there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one just published 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.” —Boston Times. 

“Itis unquestionably true that the results of a 
rationalistic study of the Ohristian scriptures are 
nowhere else so accessible as they are now Made in 
the work before us.—N, Y. Sun. 


1 Vol. Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. 
Price, - - a oe - $3.00 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS 


No. L—The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material universe; the Law of con: 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2.—Origin of life; 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How tho Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
lärged and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
10 cents. 


No. 3.— The Development of the Spirit 


After Transitioa. 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 


Price, 10 cents. 


No. 4.—Tre Process of Mental Action; 
foe How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
cents. 


No. 5.—The Origin of the Christian Relig- 
on. 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tianity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 15 
cents; Paper, 60 conta. 


Rome. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplaee ot 
Jesus, 
Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.—Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springileld, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It, from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the medlumship 
of OARRIE E, B. TWING, of Westileld, N. Y. 25 cents. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No.1 
And bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, tn the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E, 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142' pages, Price, 60 cents. 
Achsa W. Sprague’s and Mary | Clark's 

Experiences in the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 
20 cents. 
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The Tfinity, from Gibbon’ History of Christianity. 


History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the " History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 
an “English Churchman,” and other scholars. 

1 vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 cngravings. $2 00 
This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 

originated, who were its founders, and what were the 

sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. 

“I know of no book that contains more real and val- 
uable information upon the origin of Christianity.”— 
R. G. INGERSOLL. E . 

“One of the most learned and interesting hooks ever 


\ written and published.’’— Boston Investigator. 


` FOR SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 
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strengthen the church, Catholics demand 
that you tie your faith to those utterances of 


Hoetry. x torte 
oe the church which hav come down through all 


the ages, instead of allowing modern ideas, to, i 
 Caressing Arms. hav a weight in your judgment, | ‘They: aak | i 
THEY ENFOLD US FROM THE CRADLE TO THE Grays. | YOU to giv away blindly to all the church says. 


g in his social relations, a Catholic may not affil- |. 
on; ape Menoa E happy hours, when the Merry lite with his neighbors of an opposit belief, 


And the weary little forms were laid to rest, 
Were the fair, caressing arms of our mother fondly 
twined 
Round her darlings, loved in all the world the 
best! 


Oh! in boyhood’s careless hours, as a-roving hand 
in hand, 
With a bashfui miss o’er meadows green we 
sirayed, 
Then her coy, caressing arms we, With failing cour- 
age, drew ` i 
’Bout our waists, and shyly kissed the blushing 
maid! 


mot bee masters kay to's 'ntend with annua! 
are not Catholics must be eternally damned, the bees achancet incre ge and collect. curplas 


been very kind toa neighbor, said to "the latter ‘Berets ov Bee- éeping. 
when he was expressing his gratitude, ‘If the 
church demanded your blood, I would take it |: 
as readily as I hav bestowed kindness upon 
you,’ In his political education a Catholic is 
taught to do all that..the church demands; 
With them the church. is first; the state] Be 
recond: i x the church thinks its subjects 
should be loyal to a government,‘ they are 

loyal. When it comen to a question where | Bees ane 
the church decides for disloyalty, they will de- |: 
stroy such government if possible. - With re- |i 
gard to the confessional and its tendency, it is 
well-known that Catholics claim that the priest 
| forgivs the penitents in the confessional box. 
But the worst feature of the confessional is the |. 
fact that it teachessomuch evil. Perhaps you 
are surprised. I hav it from thelips of a Cath- 
olic gentleman of this city, that at the age-of 


a few swarms of bre: £ 

‘THIS: ROOK: ISA -RELL 
toal persons thar, keep bees, especial: 
new. beginner, as it. teaches -how.all. of 
&isappolbtments that the be 6 mer 
supo ‘sstally. oy yercome;:such:-a: 


Oh, in manhood’s gallant. prime, when, in Lovere 
impassioned dream, 
Our deliclous thoughts were mingled ma sigh, 
The divine, caressing arms of the idol we adored, 
Swore a passion that we deemed could never die! 


When at last, in hoary age, as with palsied step, and 
slow, 
Down the hill of life we journey toward the sea, 


O; “hii 
kind of ne OF Twice In warmer clunac 
‘Ancreuse and awarm to a'mnch greater ežten 


This Book will inform the bae master how 


An comm :nd i.e highest. price in. market, . 


fifteen he had learned more of badness in the} huùsred ponds of surplus: rom: each -old. 
Shall the dear, caressing arms of our children’s ; qi ` and from fift to one hundred. ponnda: from the carte? ines 
children cling confessional than he had learned in the out-| Soungawarms especially if theydonstover-swrarm.~ 


side world. Understand me, I do not mean 
to say that the priest directly instructs a youth 
in the way of wrong-doing, but the questions 
put in the confessional suggest so much of 
evil, that ideas of wrong are created in the} 
mind where , previously no sùch thoughts of 
evil existed.” 
ee 
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The American and New. York News Oom- 
panies will furnish the: paper to news deal- 
ars upon application. 


THE NEW VERSION. 


Lectures by George Chainey. 


IN EXPLANATION OF THE BIBLE, FROM GENES 
O BEVELATIONS. 


Round old grandpa’s neck, and twine about his 
knee! . —Elliott Preston. 


Catholicism Dangerous to the 
Republic. 

Just before Capel’s appearance in Pitts- 
burgh, a paper of that town sent its reporters 
to learn the opinion of some of the clergy upon 
the two subjects he was announced to lecture 

-upon—Catholic education, and the influence 
of the confessional, Their opinions are worth 
noting, being expressed. with temperance, yet 
with force. We may add that the same re- 
marks apply with but slightly diminished force 
to Protestantism. Thetwo sectarianisms differ |: 
in degree, not in kind: 

“ Catholic education,” said Rev. J. F. Mc- 
Crory, ‘leaves out the first principle of edu- 
cation; that, is the thinking for himself by an 
individual who has-arrived at an age of discre- 
tion. It develops the fuculty of faith at the 
expense of all the other faculties of a man's 
mind, A Catholic is taught that faith is above 
reason, and that reason must submit to faith, 
whether it be contrary to all reason or not, In 
the second-place, Cutholic education. denies a 
man the right to become acquainted with the. 
best thoughts of the world, as it limits his 
reading to a narrow scope defined by the priest. 
Outside this he may not venture to think. 
The education of the Romish church in its 
highest sense does not alow a man to think in 
an original manner. His sole education is to 
learn what the rales of the church are, and not 
te go outside of them in his thinking.. A Cath- 
olic gentleman who received his education in 
one of the best Catholic institutions of the 
country, the college of St. Xavier, near Lia- 
trobe, said they take the young men there and 
treat them as children, repressing every ten- 
dency to intelligent thought, and crowding 
their minds into thesmull compass of infantite 
obedience, to a set of uniform rules of faith 
and narrow church dogmas, ‘Thats what they 
deny them—the privelege of investigating other 
than what the churvh prescribesand lays down. 
With them, man must submit to the orders of 
the church, because the cuurch sees fit to so 
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other words, their idea ot a good citizen is that 
a man should be a good Catholic. Their edu- 
cation untits them tor any free institution, like 
a republic, where every man is entitled to an 
judependent opinion, and hus the right to de- 
mand protection in the tree expression of it. 

With them there is but one thought, and that 
is the will of the pope. ‘lt is as Capel himself 
said in Washington, in speaking of the appro- 
priations for educational purposes, if they do 
uot receive from the government what. they 
consider is their share of this fund, to devote 
to the education of their people after the 
methods of their particular teaching, the pope 
will issue his order which will be as sharp as 
the snap of & trigger, and the Catholics will 
withdraw from all American institutions.” 

Rev. J. M. Atchison remarked: ‘‘The Cath- 
olic is denied the liberty of being governed by 
his own conscientious convictions in every 
vase where such convictions might conflict with 
the will of the pope, His mind is not allowed 
the vigorous exercise that it should be put to,’ 
but instead is narrowed down to the slavish 
observances of a set of rules created for him 
by those who are over him in authority, and 
who know best what rules to establish for the 
ends they may hav in view. Ecclesiastical 
government with the Catholics is: superior to 
all civil forms of government, and obedience 
to church dogmas paramount to all other con- 
siderations. Their submission to the civil au- 
thorities is merely a policy by which to accom- 
plish the upholding of the ecclesiastical power, 
and wherever they can, they enforce the sub- 
mission of the civil government to the church 
of Rome.” 

e “The education of Catholicism,” said Rev. 
H. T. McClelland, “does not tend to broaden 
a mans mind, but narrow it into the channels 
laid out by those who know best how to 
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yearsold. The old man evidently wants it in the 
dark. The giddy ola coon! 

A VERMONT paper titled the Landmark informs ‘its 
readers, in a burst of indignant ‘righteousness, that 
no lady or gentleman, however costly or fashionable 
their raiment, will sit in a chuch'and eat Peanuts. 


At 1s estimated from a statistical point of view that 


at gin? asked 7 


A CONNECTICUT minister has denounced kissing . 


loss Of appetite among young people on account of T 


loye, annually saves to this country $100,000,000. “Per- 
haps 80; but the expense of extra light and fuel and 
caramels and. ice-cream on the same account, it is 
estimated, more than. balances. this amount. 


Ts it possibie!” exclaimed: the new chaplain to 


two years old?) ‘My unfortunate. ‘triend, you. don’t 
look thirty!” “No,” replied the: thief, humbly. 
“I don’t show my age, but that:is because Itake 
things so easy.” And the good chaplain told him 


that was right; that care and: worry | make men ola ; 


faster than hard work. 


‘A FARMER who raises a good many hogs attended ` 


a state fair. in Ohio, and wrote the following letter 


` | back to hia neighbor :. “Dear Friend: Yesterday Iin- 
-F Spected the ‘live stock department of the fair,- You 


will be interested to know that the display. of hogs 
was unusually large. Among the hogs I saw some of 


your: breed, and was very: much surprised at not : 


seeing you there yourself,” 


A NEGRO was recently seated on & rail fence in 


‘Arkansas intently looking at the telegraph wires, 


hey?” The negro smiled and said, “Yes, sab.” 
The gentleman kindly’ told him that: messages were 


current to. him ‘at ‘length. Concluding::hé: said, : 
t Now you know something about it.’ ‘Yes, sah.” 
“ What do you work ate? «Dm a ‘telegraph’ oper 
| ator at the Hazel Switch station, sab... 

THE greatest show on ‘earth: Remembeah that this. 
isthe only show having on exhibition the statesman 
who has gone out of polities, ‘the ‘Ohio man without 


the reform act Without a salary and. the private 


:[-watchman standing wide awake on’ duty; we hay 
“There a church choir, singing and. living in perfect : 


F-harmóny, ’ not having quarreled during | the past fit- 


{teon minutes; ‘here we av an actress: ‘with but one. 
| husband, her own and only; also will arrive per 


‘Agentleman passing said, ‘Watching the ‘wires ?” f 
‘Yes, sab.” «Waiting to see a message go by, 


‘invisible, and explained the working of the electric , 


` 


| an office, and the original Garfield man; that we hav . 
here ina glawse cage the reformer. Who is working . 


next steamer, consigned. to: this. show, ` an English ` 


‘| nobleman who has, not proposed to. Mary Anderson, 
‘| the only living spectmen on, the face. of the globe, 


and all spread out before your won ering eyes. for ; 


the small sum of a. quatovdollar. —Hawkeye. 


A New YORK drummer ‘the other day ran across a 


retail grocer in this state who had been in the busi- 
ness, and in the same store for thirty-four contin-. 


uous years, *¢And didn’t you ever fail?’ asked the ` 


drummer. “How could I?’ “Why, any business: 
man can fall.”?**Perhaps they can; but when a 
fellow can’t get credit for. over. seventy-five. dollars! 
before they ‘draw on him,.1 don’t see the object. int 
shutting up shop.” “And didn’t you take advan- 
tage of the panic?” ‘Not a copper; I didn’t owe’ 


-panything, and the only goods which went up were’ 


clothespins and codfish, and I was short on both.’” 
“Neyer got. burned out?” ‘Never. Every ‘fire’ 
jumps right over me, no freshet comes within tent 
feet of my walls, and ‘the only cyclone we ever had! 


missed me by. forty rods. I tell you, stranger, when! . 


I think how honest’ Tv been obliged to be, it makes! 
me shudder,’ s 

“WHUR did yer. git dat fine piece ob: pooltry; 
Brover J obnsing?’” inquired Parson Longface; the’ 
colored preacher, of Deacon Johnson, with whom he’ 


was taking dinner. - ‘‘Over at Farmer Ploughshar’s, ` 


sir,” replied the dusky deacon, smacking his lips. 
“I truss’ de Lord yer didn’t steal it,- Brover John- 
sing,” continued the parson, bèginning to feel sick 


at the stomach at.the very thought of eating stolen . 
chicken. ‘No, no, parson; dat ain’t no stolen burd,” ` 


* Well, I’se glad ter hear it, deacon, but how did yer. 


getit?’ “Well, I’se gwine to tell yer, parson. Yer 
see, las’ evenin’ I: was. passin’ Farmer Ploughshar’s 
when 1 seed his chicken- “Coop door open, I Jes’ goes 
to dat coop, an’ I shuts der door, and I sez ter my- 
self, ‘Jobnsing, that’s an honestact, an’ yer orter be 
paid for it,’ so I takes a plump hen—and ‘dat’s it 


what yer jest devoured, parson,” After this expla- 
nation the preacher's conscience seemed ‘to - feel : 
easier, and he looked around inquiringly as though . 
he thought there might be some more fowl in the’ 


vicinity. 


AN officer patroling Griswold street observed a ~- 


stranger Closely scanning the various buildings, as 


if measuring thelr dimensions with his eye, and - 
finally inquired if he was looking for.any particular ` 
-+4 number. ‘I’m a-looking for & bank,” was the ' 


reply. ‘Well, there’s half a dozen on the street.” ` 
“Yes, I see, but I ain’t quite satisfied: I’ve :urned: 
over a-new leaf, and am going to start a bank: 
account. Here’s two dollars I’m going to put in as: 
& nest-egg.” ‘Well, I guess it will be safe with any’ 
of them.” ‘Mabbe so, but I’m kinder mixed. If: 
I bank with a four-story building like enough a- 


cyclone will come'along and shave off about two: 
siori:s. IfI bank with any of the two-story fellers - 


mabbe they’ll rent the upper floor to somebody. 


who'll dig down into the vaults and gobble my ` 
cash.” The Officer left him in a state of doubt, but- 


two hours later found him in the alley in the rear 


of the post-office happy drunk. ‘‘Hav you got ver™ 


your doubt?" asked the blue coat as he kindly 
colared him. ‘ Whaz you mean?” * Why, about 
the banks?” “Yez, zur—yez, Zur, ’stead of taking ` 
f-four or two-s-story, bank I split the differenze, - 
and left ail my money in a three-story s-saloon. 
Whoop! Turned over a new leaf, and going to start: 


` ter bank myself! ” 
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A Syecthought Romeange. 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cuaprer XXX. 
GOLDEN SILENCE. 


The officer of the day was making the “grand 
rounds,” and in a moment our little company was 
surrounded with rebel troops. Their leader dashed 
forward to see who this unexpected company on the 
confines of the camp might be. 

“Its Harry,” said Jones, “and we are his prison- 
ers.” 

Harry instantly recognized them, and ordered his 
soldiers to halt while he dismounted and advanced. 

“T know you,” he cried. “I have been expecting 
you. I hope you have good news.” Turning to his 
escort he said: “These are scouts. I must see them 
privately. Remain.” 

Amy and the rest caught the drift of his words, and 
helped to carry out the fiction that they were secret 
scouts of Harry. : 

He quickly advanced and greeted them. 

“I don’t know where you came from,” he said, 
“ but you must escape from this.” 

“ That’s our plan,” cried Cupples. “ We have just 
run away, and don’t like to be interfered with.” 

“You shan’t, go far as I am concerned,” answered 
Harry, “and whatever may be the laws of war, in 
this case I shall lend you a hand.” 

“ These are our good friends, General Stubbs and 
Doctor Dobson,” said Cupples. “ They belong to this 
partnership, and must go with us.” 

“Your friends are my friends,” said Harry, “and 
between us the obligation is supreme. And this 
lady.” 

For the first time Harry looked full at Amy. Beau- 
tiful and queenly she appeared in the faint effulgence 
of the night. In a moment the blaze of recognition 
came, and Harry impetuously leaped to her side, 
knelt at her feet, and passionately kissed her trem- 
bling hand. 

“Ts this possible ?—fool that I have been!” he 
cried. “ Was ever woman so worthy as this ?” 

Amy was like marble. Love and pride struggled 
in her bosom. 

“Is this my little girl?” he cried, as he flung his 
arms about Bessie. “ What a treasure!” 

Bessie stared at him wonderingly, and hardly knew 
whether to flee away or nestle to his bosom. 

“There is no time for this,” he said. “We have 
met like ships at sea—just for a moment in the blind- 
ing storm. Danger is all about. I must bid good- 
bye in my very greeting.” 

He gave a sharp whistle, and Columbus was at his 
side. 

“This is your guide,” he said. “Follow him, and 
you are safe. He knows the whole country, and just 
where the Union Army is. I must hurry off, or there 
will be suspicion.” 

.For an instant Harry seemed entranced, as with 
intense gaze he looked at his wife and child, so at- 
tractive in their natural beauty, children of the soil, 
akin with the trees and flowers and flowing with 
their powerful and radiant life, vividly contrasting 
with the dull mechanic copies of civilized common- 

lace. 

5 “ What Lave I not sacrificed to the world and cus- 
tom ?” said Harry in his heart. “ Fool, fool, fool that 
I have been. This is nature’s wealth, and I have 
given it up for the counterfeit. Nevertheless it is but 
a dream now. The reality is war and death.” 

With a mighty effort he recovered apparent calm- 
ness, and rapidly rejoined his escort, and was soon 
lost in the darkness, and our little company was again 
as if in the silence of a vast wilderness. 

Columbus motioned them to follow, and they quickly 
obeyed. 

With the daring of genius, instead of skirting the 
camp, he took them right through its center as being 
the safest way, having himself the countersign, and 
being thoroughly acquainted with the position of the 
troops. i 

In and out the alternate darkness and light they 
passed from brigade to brigade, and division to di- 
vision, from one line of camp-fire to another, now 
through silence, and then the radiance smote by the 
clash of arms of those preparing for sentinel duty. 
Boldly advancing when challenged, and then being 
led by their skilful guide through the fringes of the 
forest, until ere morning they had passed the outer- 
most limits of the camp, and were swiftly galloping 
toward the north. 

“I do so want to talk with Columbus,” said Jones, 
“but he never wastes his ammunition that way, and 
what is he not capable of doing?” 

“A golden silence indeed,” said the doctor. “He 
utilizes all his force and puts it into act. Oh, what 
an example for us poor devils who will talk and so 
lose our virility.” 

“If there must be talk, I think we'd better do ıt,” 
said Stubbs. “I should be perfectly miserable if I 
were deaf and dumb and had to live on my own 


tomed to handling such a diminished frame. 


heart and brain. Td rather talk like a fool .than 
simply act like a wise man. To blow my own horn 
is the only luxury I’ve got. ` In fact, it’s now a neces- 
sity.” a , i 
“Theres philosophy and religion in talk, no 
doubt,” said the doctor. “Almost all the world runs 
that way. Theology is only talk gone to seed, and 
what would the church do without preaching. Peo- 
ple would never go to church to keep silence. The 
meeting-house is more for the relief of tongue than 
for the`salvation of the soul. They have to sandwich 
tongue between the services, or the people would 
never partake of the bread of life.” 

“Rather far-fetched that, doctor,” said Stubbs, 
“but nevertheless you’ve hit it. I get my living by 
talking, and, therefore, I must stick to it. To me 
silence is not golden. The length of my purse de- 
pends upon the length of my tongue. To out-talk 
people is to outwit people. However, there must be 
intervals of silence and downright doing. This is 
the benefit, I suppose, of this tremendous war. 
Words amount to nothing, and we learn the value of 
action.” ` , 

“Words must come to blows occasionally,” said 
the doctor, “in order to vindicate their value. We 
make a good fight in order to lay the foundation for 
a good talk. What heaps of oratory there'll be after 
this war’s over. Dear me!” 

“T long for the time,” said Stubbs. 
eloquence.” 

“ Keep it bottled up,” said Cupples. 

“ And burst like champagne,” said Stubbs. 
a popping there’ll be!” 

Columbus still pressed on, silent and powerful as 
the sweep of gravitation. So omnipotent, after a 
while, became his example that even Stubbs ceased 
to utter a word, and they all went forward as if alike 
deaf and dumb. The spell of silence touched them 
to eager action, and every faculty was strained to 
make the best of each flying moment. 

Columbus was a character of powerful reserve— 
ready for any emergency—meeting each difficulty 
without the slightest apparent exertion. He was a 
born leader, and, in happier circumstances, would 
have ruled an empire with eclat. He was one, how- 
ever, who lived a life of unknown wealth and glory, 
one of those thousand million personalities that really 
make the world the marvel that it is; who are great 
in little things because they would be great in great, 
things if the opportunity ever occurred. Greatness, 
after all, is not relative, it is essential. The relatively 
great man is very often an essentially small man, and, 
perhaps, the very smallness of his’ nature is that 
which contributes to make him large in the eyes of 
the world. - The very fulness of one’s being often- 
times makes him an unrecognized quantity in the out- 
ward affairs of men. The simplest action is such a 
delight that his genius does not seek for a prominent 
theater. The silentest deed is an all-sufficient re- 
ward, because the movement of the spirit is the su- 
preme joy, and not the applause of mankind. 


It was a pleasure to watch the quick, strong, ever- 
varying activity of Columbus. There was in it the 
intensity of the voleano and the calmness of a sum- 
mer’s sea. His form was like that of a gladiator. 
His arms and breast were prodigious in their mus- 
cular development. His neck was like a tower. His 
head was like Apollo’s carved in ebony, and upon it 
gleamed the mystery and the majesty of the Sphinx. 
His eyes were deeply soft and brilliant, yet flashed 
like the keen rays of the North Star, and there was 
in them beams of latent fierceness, as if in his blood 
boiled the wild life of burning Africa; and the lion- 
nature was still at the basis of what he might have 
of cultivated manhood. 


It was a wonderful fleeting, glittering picture those 
fugitives made as they went through the forests and 
over the streams. Columbus in the van, Amy and 
Bessie close behind, a perfect contrast in grace and 
dignity, yet blending in marvelous motion and color 
with his dark and giant form; while, with bold and 
dashing eagerness, followed Stubbs and Jones, noble 
specimens of Anglo-Saxon brightness and strength, 
while after them thundered Cupples, not quite so ad- 
mirable in his horsemanship, for he would bob up 
and down occasionally and spread his legs out; but 
nevertheless, his picturesque riding was a vast im- 
provement upon his original effort when, with Bessie 
in his arms, he was trying to avoid scraping acquaint- 
ance with the hounds. Last, but not least, came the 
doctor. He did pretty well considering that he had 
lost one-third of his weight and was not yet accus- 
It 
must be admitted that he was awkward. But he 
knew how to put the spurs in and hang on by the 
mane if necessary, and so he never allowed the rest 
to get very far ahead. 

Evidently a great battle was going on. The boom 
of cannon was heard and the earth shook. Clouds 
of smoke surged up against the horizon. The sun 
rolled in red splendor through the heavens. 

Nearer they dashed and heavier swelled the sounds 
of battle. They hurry on. The blood sweeps like a 
fierce fire in their veins. 

Suddenly, on the broad brow of a precipitous hill, 
where rocks towering hundreds of feet high seemed 


“Tm full of 


“What 


ing stars against the foe. 


-earth. The rout begins. 


mingled in abysmal conflict, the vast scene opened 
before them like a panorama, glittering with the aw- 
ful magnificence of war. For miles and miles the 
landscape stretched before the eyes; how beautiful 
when summer’s face was over it, shining with wood | 
and stream and fair fields, stretching away to the 
luminous horizon like a dream of glory, but now it 
was lurid with the flames of a mighty conflict. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers were meeting in 
strife. Forth from the wooded hills belched vol-' 
umes of smoke, rolling and mingling and enshroud- 
ing the armies in gloom. Amid the great rifts were 
seen the wild dash of calvary, the steady advance and 
tumultuous meeting of bayonets; troops plunging 
forward and then receding; flames bursting in one 
long line or flashing from a thousand quivering 
points, as if the very earth itself was opening and 
pouring forth is fires. The ghastly sun seemed 
amazed at the indescribable confusion, while mists 
gathered here and there and poured a tender bap- 
tism upon the bloody fields. 

“There is something for all of us to do,” cried Amy. 
“ Bessie and I will take care of the wounded, the 
rest of you must leap to the front.” 

Quickly, like angels almost from the empyrean . 
hights, the mother and child, in the midst of the 
terrific slaughter, brought love and blessing to many 
a perishing soldier. 

The rest joined the Union ranks as best they could, 
grasped musket or sword, and swept along with the 
changing tides. 

They struck the very heart of the battle just when 
the opposing forces met in supreme endeavor. The 
Confederate army was being gradually massed against 
the center of the federal troops, and it was evident 
that right here the victory for either side would be 
won. The banner of the North floated from a hill 
thick with soldiers pouring a deadly fire, and against 
these the efforts of the enemy were especially di- 
rected. Column after column of surging gray at- 
tacked the blue, but were driven back. Suddenly 
there was a fierce alarum, a vast battalion of rebel 
cavalry leap upon the hill and seem to writhe around 
it like a huge serpent, and flung its glittering fangs 
right against the heaving and tossing folds of the 
Union flag. So tremendous was the onset that the 
hitherto steady array of the blue was broken, and the 
flag, that had swept the breeze so defiantly, was 
thrust to the ground, and with a shout that lifted it- 
self almost above the roar of battle, the foremost of 
the enemy bent to grasp the reeling standard. 

It wasa critical moment. One backward move and 
yielding of the northern line, and defeat was inevita- 
ble. Apparently it must be so. With such fury did 
the foe thunder upon the banner that it almost kissed 
the dust, when lo! like a flash of bewildering light it 
lifted itself again amid the clouds, and flung its blaz- 
The strong arm of Colum- 
bus held that standard now high ‘over the clashing 
hosts, and summoned to its aid the almost defeated 
ranks. They close again, and press about the staff, 
forming line on line with the giant and unswerving 
form of the negro. It wasa wonderful sight, as if for 
a moment all the downtrodden life of his race was 
exalted, as if from centuries of slavery the hidden 
power burst forth and flamed for liberty. High in 
one hand he held that flag, and with the other urged 
his way forward at the point of the bayonet. Step by 
step he pushed, while round about clung the concen- 
trating bands of soldiers, until with almost irresisti- _ 
ble force they break the lines of the gray, and press 
it tumultuously back. Slowly, however, the seething 
mass recoils. Inch by inch is contested. As if by 
some vast instinct, however, the Union troops throng 
about the central figure, Columbus. ‘The other side 
is equally supported, and saber and bayonet mingle 
in the turmoil, and flash, and hiss, and sing, and 
sparkle with crimson drops as the bright blood leaps 
to the air, the jewel of many a vanishing life. The 
flag held aloft by Columbus tosses like a feather, yeti 
not for a moment do its brilliant colors trail to the 
At this and that point the 
phalanx breaks. The breach widens, confusion grows; - 
the victorious leader plunges on with terrific blows. 
The Confederate forces scatter in every direc- 
tion. Flaming in the van, Columbus receives his 
death wound. At the glowing moment of triumph 
the silence of his life falls into the eternal silence of 
death. The fruit, the flower has come. His life has 
rounded to a star, radiant in the heavens of fame. 
He falls, but the starry folds wreathe themselves about 
his black and sacred form, as if to enshrine forever 
that heroic soul in whom was the emblem of an event- 
ful race, in whose agony a million homes were blended, 
and for whose redemption the fairest faces bowed to 
the earth. Mingling in death they were, the child of 
oppression and the flag of liberty, a blessed atone- 
ment and a glorious prophecy. Silently he had 
borne the burden, faithful he had been; with the beau- 
tiful affection of his race, he had died for the flag 
which for long years had refused justice and protec- 
tion. ‘Yet in that flag, stained as it was, he saw the 
promise of the coming world, the clearest symbol of 
the universal republic of man. 

How beautifully the day dawned over the bloody 
field, seeking to drive away the fiends that haunted 
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. A CHURCH ROW.—ONE BROTHER DENOUNCED AS A HYPOCRIT 


. and found that the pastor’s license had been taken from him 


. about them.” The excitement was increasing when Brother 


: not goon. The pastor then preached a sermon on the tribu- 
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it, the sorrow and the terror! Busy hands were at 
work with tender ministrations to repair the dreadful 
ruin. The sweetness and grace of woman touched 
the departing clouds of war with infinite pity and sub- 
limity, soothing the pain, kindling the eyes with new 
hope, flashing upon the dying gaze the glory of hu- 
man fellowship and its heart of love.: 

On the third day the vast procession was formed, 
and the body of Columbus was borne to its resting- 
place in the solemn shadows of a beauteous grove. 
Long lines of glittering soldiers followed the dead 
hero. Solemn music filled the air. Countless heads 
were bowed as the funeral pageantry passed by. It 
was a heartfelt tribute to him who had so courage- 
ously turned the tide of mighty war. Slowly amid 
the gorgeous drapery of flags the cortege advanced 
to the leafy temple of nature, about to be consecrated 
with the living spirit of humanity and become aspell 
in the advancing life of man, to be clothed with im- 
mortality, to be a perpetual influence and joy be- 
cause haunted by the memory of one who had died 
for others. ; 

The earth received the noble freightage, and over 
it the flowers were laid, and the enshrouding dust; 
and then from the solemn music burst forth quick 
and martial strains. With jubilant notes the trium- 
phant army returned again to its accustomed avoca- 
cations. Far away gleam the white tents. The 
ranks are broken, and over the fields are seen the 
glistening bands of soldiers. Suddenly a shout comes 
like the vibration of a mighty sea. A single horse- 
man appears, dashing down the lines, waving a white 
banner. An earthquake seems to follow. From 
brigade to brigade, from regiment to regiment, all 
ears are bent to catch the accents of his voice, as if 
some marvelous music were in it that the world had 
never listened to before. It was indeed a mighty: 
song that that impetuous horseman flung upon the 
air: 

“Lee has surrendered. Lee has surrendered.” 

. Were ever .words so laden with melody and joy? 
Lightly they went from lip to lip, but left a new 
world behind. What entrancing visions flashed in 


the pathway of that far circling sound. Home was 


seen again, wife and children, the green fields, the 
open door, the tree, the flower, the trailing vine, the 
grove, the pasture, the tumbling brook, the bird in 
the air, the clear water of the well, the blue of the 
sky. Sweet winged words pouring from a thousand 


throats, and reverberating in deep undertones of 


quivering joy, tones that welled to smiles and tears, 
that touched the day with new magnificence, and 
made. the stars hang heavily jeweled with promises 
of richer peace than had ever yet made happy the 
o'er wearied heart of the world. ‘ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Heligions Intelligence. 


What is Going On in the Churches. 


EXPELLED. 


Newsure, April 21st.—The Methodist conference has ex- 
pelled another minister, the Rev. J. V. Given. The allegation 
against him was adultery. The committee’s report sustained 
the finding of the board of elders, which body had adjudged 
him guilty. The alleged offense was committed in this city 
over à year ago, and since the charges were presented he has 
not preached. The Rev. G. E. Smith offered the resolution of 
expulsion, and it was adopted. The venerable Bishop Moore 
then called the erring brother to the altar, and, as in the case 
of Dickson [recently found guilty of the same offense], took 
him by the hand, and counseled him so touchingly that tears 
came to all eyes. Mr. Given strongly asserted his innocence. 


A SIMILAR CASE. 


Casszera, Ga., April 11th.—The Rev J. H. Fackler, Baptist, 
of Lumpkin, Stewart Co., Ga., was excluded lately from the 
Baptist church for drunkenness, lying, abusing his wife, and 
bigamy. Under the name of J. H. Price he is now somewhere 
in the West. He is also advertised in the Christian Index. I 
know the man well. F. MALDEN. 


AND A RASCAL. 


‘ALBANY, April 21st.—There was a sensational scene in the 
Baptist church of Scotia, a suburb of Schenectady, N. Y., 


yesterday morning. The pastor, Rev. H. J. Whalen, had,, 


while in Massachusetts, been accused of preaching the ser- 
mons of several prominent clergymen as his own productions. 
He did not deny having used the sermons in part. It became 
known that he had no license to preach. Messrs. Toll and 
Marcellus, of the congregation, looked into his record recently 


in Massachusetts. They also found him involved in certain 
shortcomings. Yesterday Rev. Mr. Whalen read the thirty- 
fifth psalm from the pulpit, saying it was directly applicabile 
to his own case. While the congregation were singing a hymn 
he walked out of the church, but soon after returned. He 
then said that he understood Brothers Toll and Marcellus had 
been looking into his history in Massachusetts, and had re- 
turned with stories about his conduct. He then denounced 
Toll as a hypocrit and a rascal. Great excitement ensued. 
A friend of Toll madea sharp reply, when the pastor excitedly 
‘said, “Go and tell Brothers Toll and Marcellus what I say 


Barker rose, deprecated the diffculty, and said that it should 


lations of David, and at its close tendered his resignation. 


LUNATICS DEVELOPED WHILE YOU WAIT. 


We cut this from the Ponca, Neb., Journal: Two evangelists, 
Woodward and Brookmiller, hav been holding meetings in Da- 


wife and child are thus left alone, and in tears and mourning. 


win was taken to the hospital. They were requested to leave 
by a committee of citizens who deemed it their duty to protect 
their families from undue and unnatural excitement. The 
evangelists hav gone to some town in Iowa. 


of trusteees of the general assembly of the Presbyterian church, 
and treasurer of the church board of education, is a defaulter 
to the amount of $10,000. He has ‘fled from the city, and his 
whereabouts are unknown. Mr. Woodward's family are pros- 
trated with grief. His domestic relations were particularly 
happy, and it was not known that he was in financial difficulty. 
Mr. Woodward is fifty years of age, and is the father of seven 
children. He lived in a comfortable home at Ridley Park. 
He had been connected with the board of trustees for twelve 
years, and was chosen to the responsible position of treasurer 
a few years ago. A month ago, it is said, he tendered his res- 


that anything was wrong. He did not make his appearance at 
who is a clerk in the office, when questioned by the board de- 
When the books were examined it was found that the funds 
000. He was a man of generous disposition, and when asked 
for a loan seldom refused. He frequently assisted clergymen. 


One of his intimate friends said that Mr. Woodward had lost 
money in this manner because he never asked for collateral, 


travagances nor fast living. His house is comfortably fur- 
nished, and his family are thrifty and economical. 


kota City during the past three or four weeks, The result has 
been deplorable, at least so far as some of the citizens are con- 
cerned, several having become so excited as to become unbal- 
anced mentally. One of them, Mr. Ralph Goodwin, became 
insane last week, grew rapidly worse, and on Tuesday was 
taken to the insane hospital at Lincola. Mr. Goodwin was an 
estimable citizen and an old resident of Dakota county. His 


know of our own personal knowledge. It is certain, however, 
that the Episcopal edifice has been closed almost the entire 
past winter, the lock having been filled with nails inside and 
fastened by wire- to prevent the bolt from being sprung, and 
the knob taken off, and the handle or stem pushed inside so 
that thecatch bolt could not be moved. —Monroe, N. Y., Herald. 


A MINISTER TRIED FOR ASSAULT. 
The Rev. Mr. Wardlow, of New Brighton, Staten Island, on 
Friday, was tried before Justice Casey on a charge of assaulting 
John M. Wallace, a furniture dealer. 


The worthy evangelists went away the day before Mr. Good- 


A NEW HAGAR AND A MODERN ABRAHAM. 

An examination in the case of Miss Carrie Plunkett, the ser- 
vant in the household of the Rev. Samuel T. Graham, pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah, in Newark, and who was arrested 
on Saturday last, was held in the first precinct police court, 
Newark, on the 29th ult. Mrs Mattie Graham, wife of the 
pastor, was the complainant. Mrs. Graham testified that Car- 
rie Plunkett had been aservant for the Rev. Mr. Graham four- 
teen months, and he had made her the virtual housekeeper. 
She and her husband did not speak, and had not for several 
months. She had to wash and iron her own clothes, but Car- 
rie Plunkett washed for everybody else inthe house. She said 
there was no fire or carpet in the basement dining-room where 
she lived, while her husband, the servant, and the children 
had comfortable rooms up-stairs. So coolly did her husband 
treat her that she once proposed that they separate. Her hus- 
band ordered all the household necessaries and sent them to 
the servant, who locked up everything and acted as mistress 
of the house. ‘I hav been so mortified and humbled by my 
husband,” said Mrs. Graham, ‘ for this servant, that I blushed 
in the presence of my children.” The Rev. Mr. Graham set- 
tled in Newark in 1878, as pastor of the Hill Street Methodist 
Protestant ehurch. Three yenrs ago the congregation divided 
on the question of retaining him. lt was said his domestic 
relations were not happy. The fight was carried to the Meth- 
odist Protestant National Conference, and the Rev. Mr. Gra- 
ham’s character was passed, but a new pastor was sent to the 
church. He then withdrew from the Methodist Protestant 
church and founded a new religion, with the Bible as the sole 
rule of faith. He holds services in Association Hall, under the 
name of the Church of the Messiah. 


A $10,000 APPROPRIATION. 
Mr. E. G. Woodward, of Philadelphia, treasurer of the board 


ignation, butit wasnot accepted. ‘There was no suspicion then 
the office on Wednesday nor on the next day. His son, 
clared that he had no knowledge of where his father had gone. 


taken belonged to the board of trustees, and amounted to $10,- 


trusting entirely to the borrower’s honor. Mr. Woodward was 
known as an exemplary Christian. He was not given to ex- 


IN THE ARMY OF THE LORD. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Emmons. residing in the northeast part 
of Ionia, Mich., were on Sunday, April 20th. found to be suf- 
fering from a demented condition of the mind, superinduced 
by religious excitement. The Ionia National says that they 
were among the first to join the Salvation Army, and hav been 
regular attendants ever since. When found they were gravely 
discussing which one of their children should be offered wp as 
a sacrifice to the Lord, and had progressed so far as to hav 
carving-knives in their hands ready for the bloody work. The 
children were immediately removed to a place of safety and 
the unfortunate couple taken to the jail. Since their incar- 
ceration there they hav become imbued with the ideg that the 
new court-house is to be a temple and that the ereetion is un- 
der their personal supervision, hence they stand at the win- 
dow and persistently warn all idlers from interfering with the 
workmen. On Wednesday Judge Wordworth appointed Drs. 
Gundrum and Romig to make an examination. They pro- 
nounced it a case of acute insanity. The sheriff at once se- 
cured a permit from the superintendent of the Kalamazoo asy- 
lum for Mrs. Emmons, and afterwards for the man. Theboys, 
says the Ionia Evening Mail, not to speak of the men, had a 
picnic at the Salvation Army meeting Thursday night. The 
meeting was held on the streets, and on that night a large 
crowd was on hand and whenever the Army started a tune the 
outsiders joined, but sung “John Brown” and similar songs. 
Between the two, the Army and the hoodlums, a tremendous 
hubbub was kicked up. 


THE REV. MR. DELO’S SINISTER PREDICTION. 

The Lutheran congregation of Brunswick, N. Y., told their 
pastor recently that on account of his attempted interference 
in school matters his resignation would be accepted. It was 
also intimated that unless the resignation was forthcoming he 
would preach to empty pews and receive no salary, Not de- 
siring to preach the gospel under those discouraging circum- 
stances, the Rev. Mr. Delo announced that he would deliver 
his farewell sermon the next Sunday. There was a large at- 
tendance. After reviewing from his standpoint the incidents 
which had led him to resign, Mr. Delo bitterly assailed the 
members of the church council, and, in conclusion, said: “I 
hav nothing to fear. I cannot say as much for others, and I 
will be preaching the gospel when # majority of this congre- 
gation is in hell.” The remark created a profound sensation. 
An old farmer who had listened attentivly said, in a tone which 
caused not a few to smile, ‘This may all be so, and perhaps 
he will be preaching to his old congregation.” ‘There is a very 
bitter feeling against Mr. Delo, and threats are openly made 
that he will be treated to a coat of tar and feathers. An ex- 
member of the assembly said, ‘Giv but the word, and men 
stand ready to tar and feather him.” 


“ PAINTING THE TOWN RED.” 

At about 10 o'clock on a recent evening, a Catholic priest 
entered the saloon at 203 Bowery with two tramps whom he 
had picked up on the sidewalk. The three drank whisky, and 
the priest paid for it, and gave the men fifty cents each. He 
then treated men who were sitting in the saloon, drank whisky 
himself again, and, becoming talkativ, said he was a Catholic 
priest from Canada. He left the saloon and stood in the hall- 
way of Samuel H. Hadley’s lodging-house at 207 Bowery. Mr. 
Hadley caught him at the head of the stairs, and with the help 
of some men he was finally pushed to the street, where he 
clenched with a man and fell, yelling, ‘‘ Irishmen, help me! 
Iam a Catholic priest!” He struck on his face, making his 
nose bleed. He arose, and, covered with blood, staggered to 
the corner of Delancey street, and there rolled in the gutter. 
He was lifted to his feet, and tried to board two or three cars, 
but the conductors would not allow him on board. He blocked 
the track, and a policeman arrested him and took him to the 
Eldridge street police station. He was laid on the floor in the 
back room. A handsome gold watch and chain and a check, 
No. 29, of Sweeney's Hotel were found on him. He had no 
money. 


SANCTIFICATION AND INSANITY. 


A dispatch dated May 3d, recites: The Rev. C. H. Harris, 
who was sent to the Buffalo asylum for the insane, is a raving 
maniac. He was taken to the asylum in irons, and has been 
violent and noisy ever since. The physicians do not permit 
any Visitors, not even his relativs, to see the demented clergy- 
man. He is greatly excited, and talks about everything and 
everybody in his incoherent ravings. The Rev. Mr. Harris is 
fifty-five years old, weighs 185 pounds, and has a good phy- 
sique, having always enjoyed excellent health. His insanity 
was caused by his congregation deposing him from the pastor- 
ate of the True Wesleyan Methodist church at Belmont, Al- 
legany county, for preaching a sermon in which he gave rea- 
sons why the Methodist doctrin of immediate santification 
was in error. 


IRREVERENT DETECTIVS DISTURB A RELIGIOUS MEETING. 

“Jim” Depew, a married man, residing in Blenheim, Ont., 
while attending a revival meeting in the Baptist church on 
March 6th, had his devotions interrupted by detectivs from 
Hamilton and Buffalo, who arrested him on charges of rob- 
bing at Hamilton, and murder at Buffalo. He was taken to 
Hamilton. 


A BROTHER ARTIST. 

On the returns that were sent to Police Headquarters on the 
3d from the seventeenth precinct was recorded the arrest of 
Stephen O’Donnell, a clergyman, on a charge of intoxication. 
Policeman Brereton took him to the station-house, where he 
slept in a cell during the night. , James O'Conner was regis- 
tered as the complainant. Father O’Conner is the editor of 
the Converted Catholic. He said that O’Donnell is a Cath- 
olic priest hailing from Ilinois, who visited him to see what 
the work he was doing amounted to. He caused his arrest 
when he had been drinking freely, because he feared the priest 
would lose money that he carried. O'Connor knew nothing 
of his antecedents. 

2 

Tux New York State Sunday-school Association is the name 
of a pretentious organization which sends out missionaries to 
form Sunday-schools. Its next annual meeting will occur in 
June, and to raise money the sympathies of the Christian pub- 
lic are being harrowed by statements of the ungodliness of the 
rural portions of New York. One beggar says: ‘I hav just 
been informed of a section of country (in Madison Co.), about 


A SERMONIZER ON THE MOUNT. 


Rev. Mr. McDonald preached an eloquent sermon Saturday 
evening at Auburn, Ill., but was arrested at Springfield the 
next week ona charge of the theft of a horse anda suit of 
clothes from a man named Foster, at whose house lie went 
after the religious services for the purpose of spending the 
night. 


AN UNPLEASANT REVIVAL. 


A revival had been in progress at the Methodist church at 
Hillsboro, Ill., for several weeks. Among the converts was one 
Patrick Henry. A bitter feud had existed between him and 
Sas ot hak a a Meehan Ba are pa pas twelve miles long and six wide, where there are no Sunday- 
midst of the revival, Henry suddenly arose in the audience | Schools or preaching.” He also speaks of a point in the same 
and began a tirade of abuse against Seymour. Henry rushed |County where he gathered a roomful of children for the pur- 
to the altar and publicly demanded that his name be erased | POSe of arranging a Sunday-school, but “there was not a 
from the books of the church, giving as his reason for his ac- Christian in the place.” Of a portion of Lewis county, he says: 
tion that Seymour had called him “a liar and a thief.” Henry |“ Religion is about the last thing spoken of in this part of the 
then left the church. state.” In Cayuga county he found a woman ‘‘who said she 
had not been in Sunday-school or church for seventeen years, 
and that she had a grown-up daughter who did not know what 
A REPORT UNAVOIDABLY OMITTED. Sunday-school meant:” At a point in Oneida county he 
We this week omit from our list of religious services under | recognized the ‘‘greatest religious destitution he ever met, a 
the local heading that of Grace Episcopal church, this village. | generul condition of depravity and mischief.” He traveled 
For some time past there hav not been any services held there | eight miles through a thickly settled section of the same county, 
by the pastor on account of disagreements, the door of the | “with numerous hotels, but no Sunday-schools.” In one dis- 
church edifice being locked aguinst him, it is said by a mem- | trict of this county, there was “‘ not a praying man or woman.” 
ber of the church. We hav heard that this action was taken | The church recognizes that unless the children are brought 
because certain other members of the church who are objec- | up in fear of the ministers, the theological cubs growing up 
tionuble to the person who did the locking out are allowed to | will hav to turn their hands to some honest work. The money 
attend service there. Whether this is true or false, we do not spent now is capital invested for the next generation. 
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The Liberal Club. 

Clinton Furbish, a somewhat noted Greenback 
orator, gave the Liberal Club last Friday evening a 
piece of his mind, and on the whole a very good 
piece it was, although it did not contain all of the 
truth of Universology. His subject was “ Pantarch- : 
ism in Politics.” The theme and the man and the |°°™memoration. 

“ other man,” the original pantarch himself, brought The club adjourned at the usual hour. 
together a crowded house, for all expected quite a : : 

lively display of wit and wisdom. Mr. Furbish was California Letter. 

in favor of a pantarch, but he wanted a practical 
pantarch, and not an ideal one. He preferred the 
pantarch who digs to the pantarch who thinks. 
What is the use, said he, of planning out arailroad in 
your mind’s eye if you don’t build, and what is the 
benefit to a toiling humanity of a palace-car, if it has 
no place to run, but must lie idle and rot? No 
doubt Mr. Andrews in his philosophical seclusion 
has done a great deal of good, but his disciples must 
not go to dreaming after his fashion, but set them- 
selvs to work, and be of some service in the affairs 
of to-day. 

The Greenback party, said the speaker, is com- 
posed mainly of pantarchs. It is devoted to the 
highest and most progressiv principles. All the 
other parties are failures, but this is the ideal party; 
the only practical organization for the true reformer. 
It was committed not simply to a certain financial 
policy, but to the universal rights of labor 

The lecturer was followed by Mr. Cohen, who as 
usual gave one of his impetuous discourses, and 
agreed in the main with what had been advanced. 

Dr. Foote, Jr., vindicated the ideal standard of 
Mr. Andrews as being in the long run the most use- 
ful and effectual. Specialists must work in their par- 
ticular lines, but above all and in all there should be 
a philosophy of ideas combining specialties so that 
the common good is reached harmoniously. Dr, 
Foote dwelt with especial fervor upon the grand idea 
advanced by Mr. Andrews that intellectual superi- 
ority has no more right to get the better of an infe- 
rior in its kind of power than physical superiority in 
its kind. The time was when the strong man phys- 
, ically ruled merely because he was strong. That 

time has passed. Now the intellectual man, the cun- 
ning man, rules simply because he is most cunning, 
and law and custom back him up. This mere cun- 
ning, however, must be stripped of its power, and 
the keen head shall hav no more power to tyrannize 
than the strong arm. 

Mr. Andrews followed, and with his usual breadth 
of view admitted all that Mr. Furbish had said, and 

‘that from his standpoint he might be more correct 
than Mr. Andrews himself, for of course the work 
must be done and there must be men to doit. There 
` must be Realists as well as Idealists. However, the 
shortest path to great reform lies in absolute devo- 
tion to the universally right, and from the higher 
view the ideal must never be surrendered for any 
temporary advantage. Its progress might be slow, 
but at last it advances with geometrical ratio, and 
accomplishes in a day what special reforms could not 
accomplish in a century. 

Dr. Atkinson poured forth one of his transcendental 
discourses, full of subtleties of thought and sparks of 
eloquence. He was in favor of a “ conviction of sin” 
not the old-fashioned conviction, of courgse—but 
there must be in man an intense feeling, and he 
must plunge into reform with his spirit on fire, and 
realize that there are great wrongs to be remedied, 
and that one must be tremendously in earnest. 


Mr. Freeland showed after all that the Greenback 
party was not ideally perfect, for it had clashing the- 
ories of reform, and one Greenbacker did not agree 
with another Greenbacker on the money question. 
Mr. Freeland did not agree with the lecturer, and 
thought in some respects the doctrins he maintained 
were injurious to the party. Evidently the money 
question is a puzzle yet, and there must be a vast 
amount of thinking done before any political action 
can be taken. It is easy enough to do a thing when 
you know what to do, but when you don’t know, then 
the best way is to be a philosopher and do nothing 
but think. 

Mr. Wakeman insisted upon the necessity of the 
enthusiasm of. humanity in order to make any per- 
manent progress. There must be a pantarchism of 
the heart as well as a pantarchism of the head. Men 
must learn to work unselfishly in order to accomplish 
great results. The bottom of every scheme of co- 
operation will fall out unless it is based upon a thor- 
ough altruism. 

Mr. Furbish, in closing, claimed that in some re- 
spects he had been misunderstood. He believed in 
the sublime philosophy of Mr. Andrews. It had done | Bennett, and Paine; a few more such outspoken and 
him good, and taught him many things; but he) fearless papers as Taz Trura Suexer and Investigator, 
wanted some practical outcome; he wanted the fruits|and the world will feel the quickened breath of a 
of this splendid theory. He wanted Liberals to work | higher life and being. 
together; to be friendly; to lend a hand in the great} A closing thought and I hav done. In reading 
struggles of the day. Taz Trurn Szexer I always turn first to the Letters 

The president of the club spoke a few words in} from Friends to see who has been saying something. 
commemoration of Mr. C. G. Mann, a member of the | And if there is one thing more than another which 
club of long standing, who had recently died. He|has anchored Tux Trurs Srexer and our noble cause 
was an unobtrusiv Liberal, not known to many, but/in the hearts of our people it is this department. 
of sterling qualities of character. He was almost! We belong to the common people, and our sympathy 


profound problems of Sociology is to’ be wiser than 
before. 


human life, he does at least bring to every. subject 


sition of S. P. Andrews almost smothers one in rain- 


not easy to remember. To read Putnam is to be 
ciples and potencies wrapt up in nature, which, 
under his hand, find adjustment for the happiness 
and mental culture of all who grasp the spirit of his 
well-selected language, and to follow where he leads 
is like a ride through the beautiful Alameda of San 
Jose—cool, bright, and restful. 

' To read Col. Kelso, of California, is to come into 
contact with a whirlwind of fact and logic, which 
fasten on to the mind like fish hooks; and his clear 
and terse criticisms upon gods, devils, and holy vir- 
gins come at once to the comprehension of the 
masses of our people, and his works need only to be 
rier to be appreciated by every lover of the naked 
truth. 

And then; for hammer-and-tongs style, with logic 
like a dead shot, clear, forcible, and divested from all 
ambiguities, commend us to John Peck every time. 

We can but admire the clear, close reasoning, and 
the irrepressible spirit of E. C. Walker in maintaining 
his honest convictions against legal prohibition in 
matters of food or drink, and, right or wrong, he pos- 
sesses the elements of mental power in a marked 
degree. 

We are always pleased with the bright and spicy 
style of Miss Wixon, whose handiwork graces the 
Children’s Corner, a most significant feature in your 
paper, and I thick we may all be proud to call her 
our sister. And then again, in almost every paper I 
pick up I see the name of Elmina, which in a few 
short years has come to be a household word. And 
her written words carry with them a spirit strong 
and free, and a mental grasp seldom met among the 
gentle sex. Her logic, though masculin in point of 
power, is permeated by an element of motherly affec- 
tion which must endear her to all lovers of truth and 
humanity. Yes, Elmina, go and investigate the spirit 
phenomena for yourself. It is well worthy of your 


pencil write without any visible agency, as I hav seen 
on several occasions, you will not then believe in life 
after death. Your organism-will rot permit it; and 
whatever you may see, hear, or feel will not convince 
you of supermundane existence. 
like myself, and I feel assured that the lady who 
wrote the open letter to F. D. Lacy will always re- 
main a doubting Thomas. But then an honest doubt 
is quite as commendable as an honest belief, and will 
always win the respect of true Liberals. Let us find 
comfort in honest doubts. 

Now of course Ingersoll is one of my gods—not 
that I worship anything, but I love and admire him 
as the greatest man on earth to-day; not only great 
in his intellect but grand in his spirit, manly and 


his style—but we love him most because he has placed 
himself in the gap as no other can do, and as Thomas 
Paine did in his day, against the whole world of 
shams and hypocrits. Somebody must stand at the 
head and lead the world of Freethought, as Shak- 
spere leads the world of intellect; and we are proud 
of such a noble spirit as Ingersoll, against whose gen- 
ius and wit the combined forces of superstition will 
beat in vain. A few more such men as Ingersoll, 


constant in his attendance on the meetings of the 
club, and showed a deep interest in the Liberal 
movements of the day. His genial presence will be 
missed by many who perhaps never knew his name. 
He was a good soldier, and has passed away at an 
honorable old age, and is worthy of our generous 


Drar Eveens: Tax Trora Sxexer of April 19th 
seems to me brighter and better than usual, and Ican 
only wish that it might be found, together with the 
grand old Boston Investigator, on the table of every 
Liberal in the land. If it were so, my work in driv- 
ing the plowshare of Freethought would be compar- 
ativly easy. Allow me to congratulate you for the 
many able and happy writers in Taz TRUTH SEEKER, 
who, from time to time, shed light and joy into human 
hearts ail over our dear country. To read Herbert 
Spencer's “Coming Slavery” as he grapples with the 


If he does not furnish a full and clear solu- 
tion of every question involved in the science of 


the cultured energies of a great mind; to read after 
Wakeman is to be swept along with a flood-tide of 
good things, while the versatil and beautiful compo- 


bow tints and handsome words, pleasant to read if 


convinced of the masterly grip he has upon the prin- 


attention; but let me predict that after seeing the 


You are a doubter. 


pure in his affections, as he is unique and chaste in. 


is with them, and many are the gems of sincere, 
sparkling thought, full of helpfulness and good will, 
that crop out in these Letters from Friends. Not 
always do they bring us joy or pleasure, but some- 
times a sorrow is couched in the message they bring. 
One of this character I note in the last TRUTH SEEKER 
—a short letter from our friend Henry McElsander, 
reporting the death of Philip Foster, a time-worn 
veteran in the cause of Freethought. 

Our friend Foster was a great admirer of D. M. 
Bennett, and Taz Trura Szrxer was his holiest Bible 
from its first issue. It was our pleasure to deliver 
the oration at his place, Eagle Creek, on the Fourth 
of last July. And although the frosts of eighty win- 
ters rested on his brow, yet his mind was clear and 


sion to Thomas Paine as the leading spirit in found- 
ing our republic. i 

So it is our old warriors are passing away one by 
one to their rest `neath the sod—the body to mingle 
again with Mother Earth, and the mind, we trust and 
hope, to a larger and brighter field of activity. And 
even should there be no life beyond, the grave 
has no horrors for me, and I often find myself think- 
ing of it as a final rest, just dropping off to sleep, un- 
disturbed by the cares, sorrows, and friction of life. 
Only so that we hav said and done something to make 
our fellow-creatures happy, and the world better for 
our having lived in it, we need hav no regrets, but 
sleep ’mid the harmonies of nature—one and united 
with the grass and flowers which deck the grave, and 
one with spriagtime’s bursting bud or wintry snow; 
one with the singing birds or zephyr’s gentle breath, 
in life or death we arə not lost. Thus let our old 
friend Foster rest loved and cherished by those who 
knew him best. ` 

One other sentence in that brief letter is worthy of 
attention. Our friend says that there was a large‘at- 
tendance ‘at the funeral of Father Foster, but for the 
want of a York or an Ingersoll nothing was said. 
This should not be so; but better thus to be buried 
in silence than to callin a man of God to rob our 
dead of the victory over superstition of being buried 
in the Infidel faith. 

When we look at the matter in a proper light but 
little need be said at a funeral, only let the proper 
thing be said. The “ Truth Seeker Collection ” con- 
tains appropriate and beautiful forms, which almost 
any kind neighbor could read on such an occasion. 
And if we are Liberals let us shun the superstition 
which offers a willing service to croak like a bird 
of evil omen over the forms of our loved and dead. 
And when I die I hope it will be with the harness 
on, fighting the foe, and my friends wiil see to it 
that no sniveling saint shall make any capital out 
of my extremity. For to what purpose is it that I 
hav lived a consistent Infidel if then I am to be handed 
over to my enemies at death? We liv for a prin- 
ciple; let us die by it, and be buried in har- 
mony with the principles we advocated while living. 
Too often we are pained by the action of weak- 
minded so-called Liberals, who submit to the ser- 
vice of those who outrage our dead bya Christian 
burial. 

Our Lyceum school in San Jose is going on splen- 
didly, and Freethought is advancing all over the 
coast. 

One thing more. Please find within my dollar to 
help bring up the deficit in the Monument Fund— 


‘the last act of kindness I will ever be able to do for 


our departed chief, whose memory in loving hearts I 
trust will outlast the granit and marble. And we 
hope that a suitable picture of the monument will be 
made at an early day for the columns of Taz Trura 
Serxer, the founding of which was the great work of 
his life. 

With many kind wishes for you, Eugene, and the 
continued success of Taz TRUTH SEEKER, let me al- 
ways remain 

Your friend and honored worker in the cause of 
truth, Dr. J. L. York. 


ot 


Mr. Kirby Not Satisfied. 


To tae Eprror or Tae Terors Seeker, Sir: Allow 
me a review of your note on my article, “Is There a 
God? A View from Nature’s Standpoint,” as found 
in Tar Trura Szexer, March 15th. 

Thomas Paine, in “Age of Reason,” and I, did not 
appear to find a hearty welcome in your paper, 
though you are careful not to mention Mr. Paine. 

In previous numbers you suggested that I write on 
the existence of God and on the claims of the Bible. 
And having delayed my article in your office some 
two months, you finally publish it, with your note in 
the same number, condemning it as unworthy a place 
“in your scientific Truru SEEKER.” You style it specu- 
lations, assumptions, intrusion, “thrusting his creator 
upon us, ipse dixit;” “we warn him, if Mr. Kirby 
knows it all, we can point out the way for him to gain 


more knowledge,” etc. 


Mr. Editor, you simply condemn the whole, Thomas 
Paine included; though you are silent as death on 
Paine and his “Age of Reason.” But you must 
know your note is just as much directed against my 
quotation from “Age of Reason ” as it is against my 
own matter. 


step firm, and he enjoyed with great delight my allu- . 


$ 
} 
| 


- we suppose, for this reason, it was counted unworthy 


‘not be condemned as.“intruding his creator upon 


-strictly Agnostic—investigativ. And though some of 


.anti-existence of God has never and (I “presume” 


Will you undertake to demonstrate the non-existence 


_law) is not co-eternal with matter, that there are not 


- hav not existed from all eternity; and that there was 
_no prior being acted in the creation or formation of 
- . the human family. Mr. Editor, demonstrate, please, 


‘and heartily honor. I respect all men; fear none. 


_ would prefer polygamy to monogamy. As to the 
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. But you condemn both without the least attempt 
at proof. I ask, Is this Liberalism? Is this investi- 
gationism? I answer, No, not in the remotest sense. 

I did not expect to do what no one has ever done 
before me—demonstrate the existence of God beyond 
the shadow of doubt. I only offered what to me 
was the highest proof for the existence of God from 
nature’s slandpoint. And because I did not, could 
not, demonstrate each and every step in the argument, 


Jews in the United States are fast losing their faith 
in Moses and the prophets, because in this country 
they are free, and no one has either the despotism or 
the power to convict them as “murderers of our blessed 
Lord and Savior.” But open a persecution against 
them, as Russia and Germany hav done, and imme- 
diately they would go back to their ancient faith and 
ceremonies, and die rather than giv them up. So it 
would be with the Mormons. Therefore do not saw 
the valleys and mountain-sides of Utah with dragons’ 
teeth. Let the Mormons alone. ‘They hav violated 
no provision of the United States Constitution in al- 
lowing the practice of the Bible institution called 
polygamy. Congress has no case against them ex- 
cept that they continue to disobey an unconstitu- 
tional ex post facto law. No oneis compelled to liv in 
Utah, and become either Mormons or polygamists. 
Let the people work out the problem of polygamy in 
a cold climate by themselvs, and without any legal 
intermeddling on our part. Letreason hav full sway 
with experience. Let us hav confidence in the safe 
and conservativ nature of freedom, and my belief is 
that the year 1900, when it comes, will not find a 
polygamist in all this country. - 

But I greatly fear thatif this peaceful policy is not 
adopted, the religious Bourbons—the microcephalous 
idiots who still stick to the belief that it is the busi- 
ness of political government to legislate piety and 
good morals into a man, and send him to heaven by 
act of assembly—will not rest till, by the cowardice of 
Congress, they transform this government into a beast 
of prey, and convert Utah territory into a field of 

A. B. B. 


Old Testament saints, is indorsed in the New Testa- 
ment by the “divinely inspired ” Apostle Paul, who 
holds up Abraham, Jacob, David, Solomon, and other 
polygamists, as models and examples to the Christian 
church. How can Congress, if its members hav ever 
read the Bible, and bear in mind that the Protestant 
churches all consider it an infallible rule of faith and 
practice—how can they make a secular government 
like ours a blind tool in the hands of the clergy, to 
kindle the fires of another persecution against the 
Mormons, simply and alone because they believe in, 
and some of them practice, a Bible institution which 
all western nations hav repudiated ? 

Mr. Potter, of the Boston Index, in replying lately 
to Mr. Curtis, says that “the national law declares po- 
lygamy to be a crime.” But where does Mr. Potter 
find this declaration? The Congress of 1862 did 
pass an act “punishing and forbidding polygamy” 
in any of the territories. Up to that time polygamy 
was a term unknown in all our national or state leg- 
islation. Bigamy, the having two wives, was the only 
thing in this line forbidden by law. But if a case 
were appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. no doubt that court would pronounce the act 
of 1862 to be unconstitutional and void. Because 
the law organizing Utah aa a territory gave the legis- 
lature the power of legislating, just like a state, on all 
subjects not forbidden by the United States Consti- 
tution and laws. By Article X. of the amendments 
of the Constitution, “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the state, are reserved to the state, respectivly, 
of God? Or will you undertake to demonstrate thé| or to the people.” Hence, a murder committed in 
negativ of any position I hav taken in my article? I|Ohio cannot be punished by the United States law; 
ask you to undertake to prove that matter is not| while counterfeiting the coin cannot be punished by 
eternal, that life is not a law of matter, that life (as a| Ohio law, because Ohio, when she adopted the 
United States Constitution and came into the Union, 
conceded to the United States all her authority in re- 
gard to money, while she reserved the right of trying 
and punishing murderers. Hence, also, all the states 
composing the Union reserved to thewselvs, respect- 
ivly, the right of regulating the relations between 
the sexes by laws concerning marriage and divorce. 
This is the true doctrin of state rights. Suppose 
that the legislature of Massachusetts should pass a 
law dividing the surplus women of the state among the 
married men, so that every woman could hava husband. 
what provision of the United States Constitution, and 
what law of the general government under it, would 
interfere with this arrangement? None. Massachu- 
setts is sovereign over her own territory, and can do 
as she pleases in legislation, provided she does noth- 
ing in violation of the Constitution and laws of the 
I| United States. Now, a territory, in our political sys- 
ask you to please publish this in Taz Trura SEEKER. | tem, is an inchoate state, having a right, by the act of 
My next shall be on the existence of God, viewed | Congress organizing it. to legislate on all subjects 
from the Bible standpoint, should you not object. |not forbidden by the Constitution; and if there is 


your paper. Thomas Paine does not, could not, dem- 
onstr ite the existence of God in his “Age of Reason.” 
Yet I should suppose my quotations from him might 
be worthy a place in “a scientific Trura Serer,” and 


us,” ipse dixit, ete.. Mr. Editor, such sweeping de- 
nunciation in the absence of reason or argument can- 
not possibly be of credit or honor to a worthy editor 
of a “scientific Trura Sreexer,” who claims to be 


the reasons I hav offered for the existence of God 
may not be susceptible of demonstration, yet, allow 
me to say, there is not one of my reasons (or argu- 
ments) that can be refuted to-a demonstration. The 


again) will never be demonstrated. And if nothing 
is worthy a place in your “scientific TRUTH SEEKER,” 
only demonstrated truth and facts, I think Mr. Ben- 
nett should never hav undertaken such, much less 
‘yourself endeavor to perpetrate such. , 
But, Mr. Editor, I put the question to you square, 


blood and fire. 
Enon Valley, Pa. 


Died. 


John Edward Griswold, son of W. S. Griswold and 
Lavin C. Griswold, of Kingston, N. Y., aged six 
years and six days. 


invisible beings (spirit beings), or prove that such 


or 
` Lectures and Meetings. 


Mus. A. E. Dz Friess will giv a free lecture upon the sub- 
ject of Religious and Social Intolerance, before the Philo- 
sophical Association of Brooklyn, E. D., on Sunday, the 18th. 


the origin of man. And if you are unable, why raise 
the: questions existence of God, or the origin of 
man, in your “ scientific Trura SEEKER?” 
. Please giv us unquestionable proof that there are no 
marks of design, “threadbare design,” intelligent 
adaptation and construction, in the vegetable and an- 
imal kingdoms; and that their relation to what is 
called the inanimate universe is independent of what 
Mr. Paine pleases to acknowledge and call God. Mr. 
Editor, try some of these points. And do not, as 
editor, dispose ef the worthy Thomas Paine so 
sweepingly, whom you, as Liberals, so unanimously 


W. S. Bezu lectured in Stoughton, Wis., May 10th, 11th, 
and 12th, and speaks at Utica, Minn, on the 25th, 26th, and 
27th. On June the 1st, 2d, and 3d, he will be at Nashua, Iowa. 


Tue annual meeting of the Friends of Human Progress 
will be held in the usual place near Waterloo, N. Y., on the 
31st of May and the 1st of June. A number of Freethought 
speakers will bein attendance. 


Jonn E. Remspure has been lecturing in Kansas. He spoke 
in Morril April 26th and 27th: Axtell, 29th and 30th and May 
Ist; Seneca, 3d and 4th; Randolph, 6th; Leonardville, 7th. 
He speaks in Davenport, Iowa, May 27th, 28th, and 29th; 


Yours, Wu. Krey. |anything in the spirit of by-laws. the act of Congress anf a ny p eta Oconomowoc, Wis., June 
Doniphan, Kansas. of 1862, “forbidding and punishing polygamy” was| “>? Peas EN a 
5 R . h ; 
Š ` clearly unconstitutional, since the Utah legislature| C.B. Reywonns writes from Altoona, Pa.: “I lectured be- 
What Shall We Do mith Mormon and the had not legislated in favor of a thing forbidden by | fore the Liberal League of this city on Tuesday and Wednes- 


the Constitution. If Massachusetts, a full state, 
could legalize polygamy by an act of her people rep- 
resented in her great and general court, why cannot 
a territory, which is an inchoate state, simply waiting 
to be admitted into the Union, do the same thing? 
But it is alleged that Mormonism is a hierarchy, 
and that the territorial legislature is made up ex- 
clusivly of Mormons. Well, suppose the state of 
Ohio had been originally settled by the people of a 
particular sect, say the Baptists; and that they pros- 
pered and increased, naturally and by immigration, 
so fast that they bought up all the lands for themselvs 
and their co-religionists as they came, till ninety-nine- 
hundredths of the whole population were at present 
Baptists, And suppose that they adopted a state 
constitution, and enacted laws under it, by reading 
which no one would be able to form an opinion 
whether the inhabitants of Ohio were Catholics or 
any sect of Protestants, so secular and unecclesiasti- 
cal were they both; could anyone reasonably object 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred of her legisla- 
tors, and her citizens, were Baptists? This is the 
very case with the Mormons. Their territorial laws 


day evenings, May 6th and 7th. The interest aroused resulted 
in my complying with a unanimous request to giv an additional 
lecture on Thursday. The Altoona is a live League, earnest, 
zealous, agressiv. Itis fortunate in having for its officers men 
of culture, enterprise, and Liberal in every desirable sense of 
the word. They are among the most successful and highly 
esteemed business men of the city. The Lengue hav rented 
for their exclusiv use a very convenient and desirably located 
hall, and fitted it up neat and tasty; its tables well supplied 
with the leading Liberal periodicals. They hav the nucleus 
of a Freethought and scientific library, which affords the best 
possible opportunity for friends to help in the good work by 
donating scientific and Liberal books. Any friends desirous 
to place books where they will do most good can mail them 
to the painstaking and efficient secretary, John R. Kemp, sec- 
retary Liberal League, Altoona, Pa. This Jeagne realizes the 
need of more perfect organization; the establishment of science 
schools on Sunday. Why hav we no regular science lesson- 
leaves so that all could be helped and instructed? Here is 
noble work for some one that will insure gratitude of present 
and future generations, and do more for the cause than all the 
conventions ever yet held. Prof. W. Seymour lectured on 
Sunday, the 11th inst. Altoona League is bound to progress. 
‘They cannot command success but they do more deserve it.’ ” 
2 oe 


The above is fast becoming what the English call 
a “burning” question. If statistics be reliable, in 
thrift and good morals generally, the two essential 
characteristics of a body politic called a State, Utah 
territory, in proportion to its numbers, is ahead of 
all the other states and territories of the Union. The 
only fault to be found, therefore, and the one that 
has hindered for years its admission into the sister- 
hood of American states, is the opinions of most of 
its people, and the corresponding practice by some, 
that polygamy is a lawful institution. 

Now, it is well known that when Joseph Smith 
founded the Mormon sect, he had no idea of intro- 
ducing among his followers the oriental custom of 
plural wives; but, as is equally well known, their fel- 
low-citizens stirred up a persecution against the 
Mormons, killed Joseph Smith, and drove his ad- 
herents out of the country into a Mexican wilderness. 
When Utah came under our fiag, as it did by our 
treaty with Mexico, the Mormons were very weak in 
numbers; and seeing that polygamy was a Bible in- 
stitution, and practiced by Jews and gentiles all over 
the eastern world, they resorted to the system as a|are excellent. As an inchoate state they hav pro- 
politico-economical measure, for the sole purpose of} posed a constitution for themselvs, which is also ex- 
filling up the waste places of their Zion with a popu-| cellent, and which, if I am correctly informed, says 
lation of saints. I do not believe that in a northern nothing about polygamy. Their only fault consists 
climate, where it costs so much to liv and to bring|of three particulars: that a number of the people 
up a family of children, any civilized man or people | practice the Bible institution of polygamy; that the 
whole of them think they hav a right to do so, if they 
please; and that the legislature is composed of Mor- 
mons. 

Well, what shall we do with them? Why, in the 
name of God, let them alone. Every Roman Catholic 
priest and bishop in the United States has taken a | tutionality than against the bill of itself. It is probable that 
solemn oath of allegiance to the pope of Rome as a | not many years will elapse ere woman will be allowed to exer- 
temporal prince. They must, therefore, all be traitors | cise a right that is as naturally hers as it is man’s. 
to this government. Yet who that is sane proposes 
to persecute them? That division of the Protestant) Hexry Grorce was announced to occupy Heber Newton's 
church represented by the “ National Reform Asso-| pulpit last Sunday, and speak on Moses. But the wardens 
ciation” propose to put God in the Constitution, | of the church were afraid of being compromised by his 
which is only another way of proposing to send every | utterances, and requested Mr. Newton to request Mr. George 
heretic and Infidel to jail because he cannot accept! to abandon the project. Probably when some of Mr. George's 
their standard of orthodoxy. Who wants, before any | reforms are accepted, these same wardens will be among the 
overt act, to crush them out by law? None, The| first to claim the credit of them for the Christian church, 


Dr. J. L. Yorx‘s volume of Freethought poems and lectures 
has passed into its third edition, so popular is the worthy 
doctor on the Pacific slope. The new edition is just ready, 
and will be mailed by the author on receipt of a dollar. His 
address is San Jose, Cal. i 


e 
moral character of the custom itself, there is no dif- 


ference of opinion among the Radicals. They all 
condemn it because itis a violation of the law of 
nature as taught in the numerical equality of the 
sexes, and the obvious inference therefrom, that every 
man is entitled to hav but one wife. The only ques- 
tion is, How shall we best bring about a homogene- 
ousness on the part of the inhabitants of Utah terri- 
tory with the rest of the people of the United States 
on this one subject of marriage? The disgraceful 
proposal of a raid upon the Mormons under the color 
of law is headed and tailed by the church people 
with a brazen-faced inconsistency that would shock 
the world if history were not full of other similar ex- 
amples. For polygamy, illustrated in the lives of the 


Woman suffrage was defeated in the assembly of this state 
last week by a vote of 62 nays to 57 yeas. Thirty repub- 
licans and twenty-seven Democrats voted in the affirmativ. 
The opposition to the bill was rather in criticism of its consti- 
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Communications. 


“False Claims.”—A Discussion of Its State- 
ments. 
MR. MAIBEN. 

To tas Eprror or Tar Trura Serexer, Sir: One 
of my neighbors showed me a pamphlet that had 
been issued and published from your house, entitled 
“False Claims.” The same also appeared in Tax 
Truru Sreexer dated Sept. 15,1883. Now there are 
statements in it that seem to me so utterly absurd 
and false that it is astonishing that any person of a 
grain of intelligence would be capable of expecting 
persons to believe it. I will enumerate a few of 
them. 

“Next France. I quote from De Bow’s ‘ Review 
of the Census.’ Roman Catholic, 18,939; Protest- 
ants, 598; Jews, 1830; Mohammedans, 53; Atheists, 
0. . Not one Atheist in the prisons of France, 
yet a single Atheistical society of Paris numbers 
twenty thousand.” : 

. The above is a sample of his first statistics. Not 
one Atheist in the prisons of France! Hither the 
Atheists of France hav changed since the time of the 
French Revolution in 1789 under the reign of Dan- 


ton and Robespierre, or they hav the better art of 


hiding, as Robert Burns says, for certainly they did 
acts in that period that bring the blush to any civil- 
ized human being. 


Now let me cite to you the inevitable logic of 


Atheism in the language of Michael Bakounine in a 
speech delivered at Geneva in 1868. I will not quote 
all the article, for it would occupy too much space in 
your columns, but a synopsis of its principle as he 
clearly defines it in unmistakable language: 

“ Brethren, J come to announce to you & new gos- 
pel. This gospel admits of no half measures and 
hesitation. The old world must be destroyed and 
replaced by anew one. The lie must be stamped 
out and giv way to truth. Now the beginning of all 
these lies which hav ground down the poor world in 
slavery is God. The second lie is right.” After 
enumerating a list of evils flowing from these two 
evils, he goes on to giv his cure. Now be careful to 
note his doctrins, and see if they are not fundamental 
to all Atheism. “Let your own happiness be your 
only law.” “Our first work must be destruction and 
annihilation of everything that now exists.” “When 
you once begin your work of destruction, take heed 
that no ark be allowed to rescue any portion of the 
old world.” 

Now compare the action of the French Revolution- 
istic Atheist in 1789 with the action of the Atheistic 
Russian Nihilist of 1869, and note their leading prin- 
ciple, “ Your own happiness your only law,” and tell 
us that Atheism, pure and simple, does not far exceed 
in cruelty any Christian act that has ever been 
recorded; but the absurdity of calling these men in- 
carcerated for crime Christians, no matter what their 
profession may be, is just as absurd as to say an 
honest thief or a sober drunkard. Let us define 
words and use them in accordance with common 
sense. Christ, the author and founder of Christianity, 
says, as plain as language can be framed, as follows: 
“ Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, hav 
we not prophesied in thy name; and in thy name 
hav cast out devils, and in thy name done many won- 
derful works?” “ And then will I profess unto them, 
I never knew you; depart from me, ye that work in- 
iquity.” Now if it were possible to speak plainer or 
be more explicit, I fail to comprehend it. Here are 
men represented as casting out devils, doing many 
wonderful works, and prophesying, and yet Christ 
says he does not know them, for they work iniquity. 
He wants them to leave him on the ground, and yet 
the writer of this address dares to teil us that the 
thieves, prostitutes, murderers, and scum of society 
are Christians, because forsooth they render to the 
various wardens of the jails of France their sectarian 
titles. Why, they are not even allowed the title of 
citizens in any country. They are in this free coun- 
try disfranchised and not allowed to vote, and yet this 
writer calls them Christians. ` 

I will now advert to another glaring falsity. It is 
where he alludes to Frederick Douglass. He claims 
that the negroes as a class were religious, but the 
most immoral and ignorant class in the country, while 
Frederick Dougiass is a Freethinker. Now how any 
man of sound intelligence can call Douglass a Free- 
thinker surprises me. I personally heard him in 
London in the year 1846. I purchased his published 
history from his own hand. Again I purchased his 
history entitled, “My Slavery and My Freedom,” 
when I came to this country. In his speeches in 
London, which I personally heard, he declared him- 
self to bə a Christian, and in his printed works he 
claimed to be a Baptist. If I had not these facts in 
reference to Douglass I would be staggered at the 
many bold statements he makes, such as that the 
people consider Guiteau and Jesse James Christians, 
whilst we class Longfellow and Emerson as unbe- 
lievers. What monstrous idiocy to use such language! 

One more idea I will touch upon and close. It is 
as follows: “The former were guided by the laws of 
natural morality, the latter were the legitimate fruits 


his victim to arise. 


French Revolution marks the grandest epoch in the 


would be as reasonable to condemn the sun because 


thought movement, but Atheists are entitled to but 
a portion of its glory, and merit a very inconsiderable 
share of its shame. 
participated in this great drama were the party of 
the Mountain, led by Robespierre, Marat, and others, 


the brilliant deputies of the Gironde. 
Assembly the Girondists were in the majority, but 
in the Convention the Mountain gained the ascend- 


Being, and the immortality of the soul.” One of the 
last acts in his career was to institute a festival in 
honor of God, at which he officiated as high priest. 

So much for “the French Revolutionistic. Atheist.” 
It is to be hoped, when this writer next takes up 
the subject of the French Revolution, that to the 
virtues of a truth seeker he will unite that cf a truth 
teller. Continuing his assault upon Atheism, he pro- 
ceeds to Michael Bakounine and his Anarchistic ideas. 
But by what authority does ‘he make Anarchy and 
Atheism synonymous? Who authorized him to bring 
forward Michael Bakounine as the oracle of Atheists ? 
He has no more right to cull out the extreme radical 
utterances of a Anarchistic agitator and label it “the 
inevitable logic of Atheism,” than I would hav to 
present the platform of the last political convention 
as the Christian “ Confession of Faith.” With much 
that Bakounine has said and written,all Atheists agree; 
while respecting many of his views, a great diversity 
of opinion exists. He quotes from Bakounine as 
follows: “The old world must be destroyed and 
replaced by a new one.” Well, this old world, to a 
great extent, will be destroyed. Old institutions 
must giv place to new. Our social fabric, founded 
largely upon ignorance and superstition, must be re- 
modeled if not entirely removed. But the instru- 
ment employed in this work of demolition, so far ag 
Atheists are concerned, will be the pen rather than 
the sword. “The lie must be stamped out and 
giv way to truth.” This the writer would doubtless 
consider a calamity. “Now the beginning of all 
these lies which hav ground down this poor world in 
slavery is God.” Oh, for a Michael Bakounine to pro- 
claim this truth from every house-top in the land! 
“Let your own happiness be your only law.” ‘With 
Christians, the dominant spirit of whose creed is 
selfishness and cruelty, a practical application of this 
law would not be conduciv to the world’s welfare. 
But with the honest, intelligent Atheist, whose 
greatest happiness is realized in making those 
around him happy; the case would be far different. 
Auguste Comte, one of the earth’s noblest: minds, a 
\disbeliever in God, formulated this sublime law: 
“Liv for others ”—conscious that in its observance 
our own happiness would be secured. 


Are Atheists the monsters of vice and immorality 
that Christian bigots represent? Let Theodore 
Parker, a sincere Theist, say: “They seem to be 
truth-loving and sincere persons, conscientious, just, 
humane, philanthropic, and modest men. They are 
men who mean to be just to their nature, and their 
whole nature. They are commonly on the side of 
man, as opposed to the enemies of man; on the side 
of the people, as opposed to the tyrant. They are, 
or mean to be, on the side of truth, of justice, and of 
love.” Let the greatest of living preachers answer. 
Speaking of the Atheists of to-day, Henry Ward 
Beecher says: “ They are not beasts nor malignants; 
. . . they are not ignorant and vicious, but men 
of philosophic reputation and great thought, sincere 
men, and we may as well open our minds to it.” Let 
Prof. Tyndall, an Agnostic, testify: “If I wished to 
find men who are scrupulous in their adherence to 
engagements, whose words are their bond, and to 
whom moral shiftiness of any kind is subjectivly un- 
known; if I wanted a loving father, a faithful husband, 
an honorable neighbor, and a just citizen, I would 
seek him among the bandof Atheists to which I refer,” 

The Nihilists of Russia, too, come in for a share of 
this critics wrath. But these Nihilists, or revolu- 
tionists, rather, for Nihilism is a thing of the past, are 
enlisted in the grandest cause in which man ever la- 
bored—the enfranchisment and elevation of their 
fellow-men. The deplorable condition of the French 
peasant of a century ago is the condition of the Rus- 
sian peasant of to-day. “His squalid misery, his 
whole life stands forth full of sorrow, of suffering, of 
outrage. Look at him, exhausted by hunger, broken 
down by toil, the eternal slave of the privileged 
classes, working without pause, without hope of re- 
demption.” Then comes this “Atheistic Russian 
Nihilist.” “ He tears off the fine clothes that burn 
into his very flesh; he puts on the rough coat and the 
wooden shoes ‘of the peasant, and, abandoning the 
splendid paternal palace, which oppresses him like 
the reproach of a crime, he goes forth among the peo- 
ple in some remote district, and there, the slender 
and delicate descendant of a noble race, he does the 
hard work of the peasant, enduring every privation 
in order to carry to him the words of redemption, 
the gospel of our age. What matters to him if the 
cutthroats of the government lay hands upon him ? 
What to him are exile, Siberia, death? Full of his 
sublime idea, clear, splendid, vivifying as the midday 
sun, he defies suffering, and meets death with a glance 
of enthusiasm and a smile of happiness.” True, 
these revolutionists hav killed a few tyrants, but think 
of the suffering and death these tyrants caused. Let 
me instance but one of ten thousand cruel acts com- 
mitted by that worst of tyrants, Alexander II. When 
poor Poland made her last struggle for independence, 
one who took part in that revolution was the Abbe 
Sierocinski. This patriot was captured and sen- 
tenced to labor for life in the mines of Siberia. After 
years of toil and privation, he resolved with a few 
companions to escape. The plot was discovered. 


of Christian morality.” Emerson was a Unitarian 
preacher, therefore he must hav studied the charac- 
ter of Christ, not natural morality. Longfellow says 
in his “ Psalm of Life:” 
“ Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream.” 

Here surely is no Atheist, nor yet a mere natural 
philosopher, for in another song he commences with 
these words: 

“ O gift of God! O perfect day! 
Whereon no man should work, but play.” 

Surely no Atheist ever uttered the first line of this 
beautiful song. 

As to natural morality I must say but little, for 
certainly I cannot see much. In nature I see noth- 
ing lovely. Wolves, bears, tigers, etc.; in the fowls 
of heaven, the vultures, hawks, owls, cormorants, ete. ; 
in the fish of the sea, shark, sword-fish, octopus, ete. ; 
in the insectorial world, grasshoppers, lice, bugs, ete. 
—in fact, all nature teems with death and destruc- 
tion, misery and pain, and mankind has been strug- 
gling for age upon age with these hideous.forces and 
trying to hold his own, and even yet Herbert Spen- 
cer declares that knowledge never can unveil the 
mysteries that surround us, and that life is the sur- 
vival of the fittest—or, in other words, the strongest 
only will survive, not the fittest. 

I must now close. Much more could be said, but 
as the main ideas hav been broached I need not con- 
tinue. If Atheism and Freethought can play such 
fantastic tricks before heaven’s high God as the 
French Revolution and Nihilism in Russia, and yet 
claim that Christianity is worse, and that the Vol- 
tairian morality is ahead of Wesley or Fenelon, 
surely mankind requires a new mode of conveying 
ideas. 

Atheism may be preferable to cant, hypocrisy, and 
villainy, but for my part I prefer to take Christ’s ad- 
vice to the lawyer: “This do and thou shalt liv” 
(Luke x, 28), and leave Atheism, with all its glitter- 
ing morality based on Michael Bakounine’s inevitable 
logic, “ Your own happiness your only law.” 

Trusting that the writer of the above treatis will 
take this for his text in his next and explain it, I re- 
main yours, A truth seeker, Joan S. Marsen. 


MR. REMSBURG. 

Mr. John S. Maiben has written an article in reply 
to my Rochester address, the contents of which he 
requests me to take as a text and explain. The 
request is made in the same spirit that a giant with 
his foot upon the neck of a prostrate pigmy orders 


The prison statistics of France, the correctness of 
which he does not attempt to disprove, are taken as 
a pretext to assail Atheists, and the French Revolu- 
tion, which he characterizes as an Atheistic move- 
ment. If he has been what he subscribes himself, 
a truth seeker, I fail to understand how he can 
honestly repeat these stale clerical slanders. The 
world’s history. Its excesses we deplore. But it 
its light is obscured by a few spots, as to assail with 
sweeping condemnation this glorious struggle for 
human freedom, because it was attended by some 
deeds of violence. 

This revolution was to a great extent a Free- 


The two leading parties that 


and the Girondists who gathered around Roland and 
In the 


ency, and, backed by the rabble of Paris, soon ex- 
pelled the Girondist minority. 

Referring to those parties, Emile Acollas thus 
truthfully observes: “ Robespierre and the Montagn- 
ards, disciples of the sentimental Rousseau, were 
Theists like their master. The Girondins, on the 
contrary, were frankly Atheistic.” 

Now, the universal verdict is that the Girondists 
constituted the real heart and brains of France. 
They were distinguished for their intellectual attain- 
ments, for their eloquence, for their heroism, and for 
their moderation. If they erred, they erred upon 
the side of mercy. Nearly all the excesses, nearly 
all the bloodshed, of the Revolution was the work of 
the Mountain. Not until this party came into power 
did the Reign of Terror begin. Thus the cruel acts 
that mar the French Revolution were committed, 
not by Atheists, but by those who, like my reviewer, 
believed in the existence of a God. 

Robespierre, the central figure in these bloody 
scenes, he represents as an Atheist. Let Robespierre 
himself repel this charge. “How often, alone with 
my soul, hav I had nought to sustain me save the 
idea of God!” “If God did not exist, it would be 
necessary to invent him,” said Robespierre. The 
events of the Revolution he referred to Providence. 
In the National Convention he moved the following, 
which was adopted by acclamation: “The French 
people acknowledge the existence of the Supreme 


is a system of religion, and all who accept the divine 


_ in mind that I was referring not to the Frederick |land; Holland covered with blood; he sees Cortez 
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From the emperor came this sentence, “ Seven thou- 
sand lashes each!” The execution of the sentence is 
thus related: “The culprits were stripped to the 
waist, and their hands were tied behind to a bayonet. 
Each one, by turns, walked along. the whole of one 
battalion, every soldier administering to him a blow |- 
with his full strength. A thousand blows fell, and 
then each miserable, torn, bleeding victim was sent 
back to receive another thousand. On the third 
journey, all, save Sierocinski, fell dead. Sierocinski 
had been kept until the last that he might behold the 
tortures suffered by his friends. He started on his 
fearful journey singing, ‘God be merciful,’ and his 
wild accents were gradually lost in the thud of the 
sticks striking his bare flesh, and the commands of 
the general, shouting, ‘Strike harder! strike harder !’ 
‘When he received the first thousand blows he fell 
fainting, his blood dropping on the snow. He was 
placed upright on a sledge, and tied so as to expose 
his back to the full weight of the descending rods. 
The unhappy man continued to groan until he was 
dragged four times before the battalion. He then 
became silent. The last three thousand blows fell on 
a corpse !” 

He protests against calling men incarcerated for 
crime Christians, which he says “is just as absurd as 
to say an honest thief or a sober drunkard.” Buta 
“ Christian thief” and a “Christian drunkard” are 
not: more paradoxical than an “honest Democrat” or 
a “sober Republican.” “Let us define words and 
use them in accordance with common sense.” I use 
words in accordance with common usage, but in their 
use this writer manifests an utter disregard both for 
common usage and for common sense. Christianity 


To call Guiteau and Jesse James Christians, and 
Longfellow and Emerson unbelievers, he character- 
izes as “monstrous idiocy.” Then nearly all are idi- 
ots, for few, save those who deem it a virtue to lie for 
Christ’s dear sake, will dispute these facts. 

So very pious was Guiteau, that he could not bear 
to hear a profane word; while Jesse James was such 
a valiant soldier of the cross that he shot a companion 
for denying the doctrin of endless punishment. 

After Longfellow’s death, a reader of the New York 
Sun wrote to the editor asking him whether the poet 
was a Christian or not. The answer Mr. Dana gave, 
for he could truthfully giv no other, was, “Longfellow 
was not a Christian.” y 

His attempt to prove that Longfellow was not an 
Atheist was uncalled for. No one has asserted that 
he was. >. a 

-When Emerson died, the Presbyterian said: “ He 
(Emerson) was an eminent and quite attractiv Pagan, 
living in the nineteenth century, but living a life 
wholly apart from Christ.” Said the Rev. N. H. 
Chamberlain, of St. John’s Episcopal church, Boston: 
“ Mr. Fmerson was not a Christian and did not claim 
to be a Christian. He definitly rejected, for reasons 
which he set forth, historical Christianity as a solecism 
and an error. Some loose talkers hav called him a 
Christan; but if he is to be admitted to the Christian 
fold, Christianity might as well commit suicide. If 
Mr. Emerson can say there is no need of Jesus Christ 
and still be a Christian, Christianity is logically dead.” 

“Emerson was a Unitarian preacher.” So was 
Chainey. But Chainey outgrew the Unitarian faith, 
and so did Emerson. He says that being a Uni- 
tarian preacher, “therefore he must hav studied the 
character of Christ, not natural morality.” Unitarian 
preachers do study natural morality, and recognize 
Christ as a product as evangelical Christians claim. 

“In nature I see nothing lovely—wolves, ‘bears, 
tigers, etc; in the fowls of heaven, the vulture, hawk, 
owl, cormorant, etc; in the fish of the sea, shark, 
sword-fish, etc; in the insectorial world, grasshoppers, 4 
lice, bugs, ete; in fact, all nature teems with death aad not attempted pee ae ily free fr i I 
destruction, misery and pain.” And all these agents That “ False a 15 Waay E t hy Pilea 4 
of death and destruction, misery and pain, were de-|2™ not vain enoug k APPS ‘lal plans T 
signed and created by his God! If such a God ex- | rors it contains are not errors of wi'tulness or ee 
isted, in thelanguage of Michael Bakounine, “it would lessness. ; I fully realize that I do not stand in the 
be necessary to abolish him.” “coward’s castle” before a band of credulous fol- 

The ghosts of the French Revolution and Russian |!owers, where bald assertion counts sae opun nt 
Nihilism seem to haunt this writer continually. With| 20d falsehoods, pass for facts. Before I launched 
these themes his article begins; with them it ends. | this little craft I took the procen Ton ata tt i 
Christians hav caused more deaths in a single hour with a triple pitts of ee gee erence ane 
than all the Nihilists hav ever caused, hav slaughtered | S#iled along un aa fa a that. ù = k 
more in a single day than fell in Paris during the ten | 2°), with spy-glass, fancies that he sees some specks 

i = \of rust. He points them out and eagerly expects 
years that elapsed from the storming of the Bastile it will sink Toan E. ReMSBURėG 
to the accession of Napoleon. Yet all the crimes and | *hat it will sink. i ; 
cruelties of Christendom receive no word of condem- A New Id 
nation from him. He sees a hundred million human ew Idea. . 
beings offered up upon the altar of Christian super-| It may be presumptuous to call anything new. 
stition; he sees earth covered with the yellow bones | However, the writer has never seen the following ad- 
of murdered heretics and scholars; he sees the butch- | vanced by any other person, and he has practically 
while murderers, next to priests and idiots, draw| eries of Constantine, of Theodosius, of Charlemagne, | proved its truth within twenty years past. Students 
fewer blanks in the celestial lottery than any other} and other early champions of the church; he sees the|among our truth seekers will do well to note and 
class. Crusades, in which more than twenty millions per- | test it. 3 , 

“ Why, they are not even allowed the title of citi-| ish; sees the followers of Godfrey in Jerusalem; sees| If you should, after getting a smattering of any 
zens in any country. They are in this free country | the indiscriminate massacre of men, women, and |language, Greek, Latin, German, or other, goto work 
disfranchised and not allowed to vote.” True, but|children; sees the mosques piled seven deep with| every day and study that language three hours each 
they hav the consolation of knowing that in the sum | murdered Saracens; sees the Jews burnt in their|day for about two months, you would not be much 
total of the church’s population to which Christians|synagogs; sees Cœur de Leon butcher in cold blood | advanced, although you will hav consumed 180 hours. 
proudly point as evidence of their strength, each | thousands of defenseless captivs; sees the Franks in| If, however, after having alittle knowledge of the 
forms as big a unit as this writer who disclaims| Constantinople, plundering, ravishing, murdering; | ]language—knowing its grammar well enough to con- 
them. | sees an army of children sent forth to die with cold | strue short sentences—you will study five minutes or 

“How any man of sound intelligence can calljand hunger; sees their bodies scattered among the|ten every day for years enough so your few minutes 
(Frederick) Douglass a Freethinker surprises me.”| mountains of Europe and along the shores of the| amount to the one hundred and eighty hours, you 
How any man of sound intelligence can dispute the | Mediterranean; he witnesses the expulsion of the} will become a proficient in the language. Six hours 
fact surprises me. He says that in 1846 he heard| Moors from Spain, the murder of the Huguenots and | a day for one year will not do for you what ten min- 
Douglass declare himself to be a Christian. His| Waldenses; sees Smithfield and Bartholomew; the | utes per day will do in five years. The writer some 
veracity upon this point I do not question. But bear| slaughter of German peasants; the desolation of Ire- | years ago determined to learn Italian. He took up 
the grammar and studied absorbingly for a few weeks, 
construing meanwhile sentences from the reader, for 
grammar without reading is to choke one with dry 
bran in a parched desert. After about a month, he 
resolved to read Italian every day for ten minutes 
until he mastered it. At the end of three years, 
never having neglected this task for one day, and con- 
fining himself almost strictly to the ten minutes, he 
could read Italian almost as easily as English. With- 
out dictionary, or stopping to think what words 
meant, he read most difficult authors, page after page, 
as understandingly as he could English, his nativ 
tongue. 

When a child, the same person was sent to a gram- 
mar school to prepare for college on the English plan. 
For three years he was confined to Latin and Greek 
grammar; for two years more to the readers and to 
‘Caesar, Xenophon, ete. After graduating, he under- 
took to teach a young girl the Greek in the Lancas- 
trian or Common sense, anti-how-not-to-do-it method. 
In six weeks that little girl, who never had seen a 
Greek letter before, was a better Greek scholar than at 
least one-half the average sophomoreans of his day. 

N. B.—One may be able to read a language as flu- 
ently as a nativ, and yet not understand a word in 
conversation. To learn by the eye is one thing; by 
theear another. Words spoken run into each other 
confusingly. “Come here to me” sounds “kumere 
tumme,” ete. Horr. 


paint that blush and hang them side by side to show 
the world what superstition does for men! 

He claims to hav “broached” all the leading 
points in my address. Glance through the work and 
say if this be true. Here are gathered a thousand 
damaging facts. But five or six of them has he no- 
ticed, and these among the least important ones. 
My address was directed against the false assump- 
tions of the church. The church claims to be the 
great conservator of public morals. By the teachings 
of her leading theologians, by the testimony of im- 
partial historians, by a long array of statistics, I dem- 
onstrated the falsity of this claim. How has he an- 
swered me? With a tirade against Atheism. The 
church claims to hav produced our civilization. I 
showed that the church destroyed the Greek and 
Roman civilization, and that our present civilization 
was the work of Rationalism. Has he answered this? 
The church claims to be the friend of science and 
learning. I showed that she had ever been the en- 
emy of schools and science, and the persecutor of 
scholars and scientists. Does he deny it? The 
church claims that we are indebted to Christianity 
for our charitable and philanthropical’ institutions. 
I proved the falsity of this claim and showed that 
our noblest philanthropists were Freethinkers. He 
has not refuted this. The church claims to be the 
guardian of liberty. I showed that she had been 
the mortal foe of human liberty. He does not deny 
it. The church claims credit for the abolition of 
slavery, for the elevation of woman, for the temper- 
ance reform. I showed that these reforms were 
inaugurated by those whom the church was pleased 
to denominate Infidels, and that. not until they be- 
came popular did the church espouse them. The 
truth of this he has not denied. The church boasts 
of our “Christian republic.” I showed that our repub- 
lic was established and perpetuated by men who held 
no allegiance to the church—that Paine, Jefferson, 
Washington, Franklin, and Lincoln, the men to 
whom we are most indebted, were Infidels. He has 


origin of that system, all who believe the Bible to be 
the word and Christ to bethe son of God are Christians, 
regardless of their moral character. A church which 
places creed above deeds, which makes salvation rest 
not upon conduct but upon belief, has no right to 
deny the paternity of her legitimate offspring. 

He quotes from Christ, “ Many will say to me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, hav we not prophesied in thy 
name, and in thy name hav cast out devils, and in 
thy name done many wonderful works?’ These sup- 
plicants will not be Freethinkers. “And then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you.” If Christ be 
God, and omniscient, then he would profess a lie. 
“ Depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” But who 
are these workers of iniquity? Christ says, and my 
critic repeats, “ Men represented as casting out 
devils, doing many wonderful works, and prophesy- 
ing.” Not one word about criminals; so that his 
effort to prove. by Christ that criminals cannot be 
Christians must be pronounced a failure. 


“And yet the writer of this address dares to tell 
us that the thieves, prostitutes, murderers, and scum 
of society are Christians.” And why should they not 
be? The first man sent to paradise by Christ was a 
thief, his favorit female companion was a prostitute, 


Douglass of 1846, but the Frederick Douglass of to-| and Pizarro cutting down like grass millions of inof- 
day. That Douglass was a Christian once is doubt-|fensiv nativs in North and South America; he sees 
less true. But because the writer stands in the samej the Auto-da-fe, where heretics clad in mockery are 
rut where he stood forty years ago, he should not|led to torture and to death; he sees the Inquisition 
forget that other men hav advanced. with its countless instruments of fiendish cruelty; he 
One of the leading Freethought organizations of|sees men stretched upon the rack, disjointed, and 
this country is the Free Religious Association. In|torn limb from limb; sees them flayed alive, their 
1874, Mr. W. J. Potter, secretary of this association, | bleeding bodies seared with red-hot irons; sees their 
sent an invitation to Mr. Douglass to attend the an-|eyes bored out with heated augers, their tongues 
nual meeting of the society for that year. Here is his| torn out, their bodies pierced with a thousand nee- 
answer: dles; sees them covered with pitch and oil and set on 
‘‘ WASHINGTON, D. O., May 15, 1874. | fire; he sees aged women tied to the heels of fiery 


“Dear Mx. Portree: I hav delayed attention to your kind in- : es new-born 
vitation thus long in hope of being able at last to send you an sreodeand dragged to death; he sees babes 


affirmativ answer, but circumstances are against me. I cannot flung into the flames to perish with their mothers, oF 
be present at your Free Religious Convention in Boston. This| With their mothers sewed in sacks and sunk into the 
is, of course, of smaller consequence to others than to myself, | sea; he sees thousands of mothers, wives, and daugh- 


Ee we ohay come mote to hear than be heard. Treedom is a| ters burnt for witchcraft; he sees Christian Eng- 
word of charming sound, not only to the tasked and tortured slaves : : sr ; 
who toil for an earthly master, but for those who would breaks the land in Hindostan sending her nativs to hell from 


galling chains of darkness and superstition. Regarding the Free the cannon’s mouth; he sees the persecution of Jews 
Religious movement as one for light, love, and liberly, limited only by |in Europe to-day; he sees southern Europe overrun 


koia Timian ee and T to the works of those inho with Christian cutthroats; he sees our prisons filled 
convert life and death into enemies of human happiness, who people| _- sot? : . x 
the invisible world with ghastly task-masters, 1 givit hearty welcome. wish Christian thieves and murderers; he sees hun 


Only the truth can make men free, and I trust that your con- dreds of villains in the pulpit; sees helpless girls out- 
vention will be guided in their utterances by its light and feel| raged and murdered by these godly priests. All 
mollibely to Tenon many airs good men and. women sre this he views with an approving smile, but when the 
a wou A spare wl à : “Ley: : 
them the burden of reproach which their attacks dpon popular French Revolution and Russian Nihilism meet his 
error will þe sure to bring upon them. gaze, he needs must hang his head and blush. Oh, 


t‘ Very truly yours, Frupepick Dovcrass.” {that a painter were at hand to paint that smile and 
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« Mr. Kirby, of Doniphan, Kan., Once More. 


On another page is a somewhat violent letter from’ 


our western philosophical antagonist. It is not Mr. 
Kirby’s fault that he is not on hand oftener. In the 
exercise of our duties as editor we are obliged to 
thwart our inclinations as an individual, and defer his 
lucubrations till the opportune moment for us to 
make a note of his points arrives. We hav on hand 
between three and four hundred communications. 
In the nature of things a large portion of them can 
never see the light. But in doing as near justice to 
all as circumstances permit, it is inevitable that some 
delay must ensue with individual articles. We trust 
this explanation will allay our friend’s wrath on that 
score. 

If our condemnation of the ipse dixit style of pre- 
senting “arguments” seems to include Thomas 
Paine, we cannot help it. Probably Paine had for 
a parent the average Englishman, who believed, with 
Solomon (who, by the way, was a heretic, and not a 
good orthodox Jew), that to spare the rod was to 
spoil the child. Such being the case, in Mr. Paine’s 
boyhood days he undoubtedly threw up the breast- 
work of a lie to shield himself from bodily chastis- 
ment. Yet if he did we cannot regard lying as right. 
And when Mr. Paine grew up beyond the reach of 
his father’s rod he undoubtedly grew also beyond 
the petty sin of deception. We venerate Thomas 
Paine for his good labors; we honor him for his hu- 
manitarian work, and for the powerful aid he lent to 
the destruction of superstition. When he writes of 
the Bible and Christianity, of things tangible, seen, 
and examinable, he commands respect and compels 
agreement with him because he demonstrates the 
truth of what he says. But when it comes to a spec- 

ulation upon what can never be demonstrated, one 
man’s guess is as authoritativ as another’s. Ingersoll 
said in one of his lectures that a man could lift as much 
nothing as a God. Talk on the question of “ God’s” 
existence is almost wasted words. Nothing but the 
probabilities can be considered. The arguments, as 
friend Kirby says, “ may not be susceptible of demon- 
stration.” Thomas Paine, no more than Mr. Kirby, 
can perform the impossible. 

On this question of the existence of a “ God” whole 
volumes hav been written, the writers taking every 
possible position, yet never coming to an agreement, 
nor convincing others than themselvs of the truth of 
their speculations. Itis this waste of words and time 
we wish to avoid. If Mr. Kirby has some evidence 
not drawn from his “ inner consciousness ”—evidence 
historical, objectiv, real, that can be weighed, summed 
up, decided upon once for all, and settled to the sat- 
isfaction of outsiders, we are willing to consider it. 
But he says himself that he does “not expect to do 
what no one has ever done before—demonstrate the 
existence of God.” Then, we ask, why did he pro- 
pose it? If he merely wants to put his speculations 
before the world, we answer that hundreds hav done 
so, yet no good resulted, no demonstration was ef- 
fected. In this admission Mr. Kirby has conceded 
the impossibility of performing his self-appointed 
task, and acknowledged the sophistry of his own ar- 
guments; for some of his reasons, he says further, 
“may not be susceptible of demonstration.” Well, 
we do not want such “reasons.” If they are not sus- 
ceptible of demonstration, why introduce them? Is 
it his plan to befog the reader and our poor self by 
multiplicity of words and high-sounding quotations? 

And what need is there to “refute to a demonstra- 
tion” an argument its author admits is not “ suscep- 
tible of demonstration?” We would not insult the 
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intelligence of the readers of the paper by seriously 
considering such “arguments.” But now, after his 
fatal admissions, Mr. Kirby asks if we will undertake 
to demonstrate the non-existence of a God? Bless 
your heart, Mr. Kirby, what rules of logic can you 
point us to that require the negativ to be first 
proven? No, we will not undertake any such ab- 
surdity; neither will we undertake to prove that Mars 
is not peopled by men seven statute miles tall, and 
four nautical leagues round. If you will undertake to 
demonstrate the existence of these Martian mon- 
strosities, we will listen respectfully, for there would 
be novelty in*the proposition, a spice which your own 
On the question of “ God’s” existence 
our position is that of Prof. Huxley—<we know 
If our 
honorable opponent knows more he will greatly oblige 
by making his knowledge public. And as for disput- 
ing that matter is eternal, that is the very basis of 
the Materialistic philosophy, and completely over- 
No, we shall not 
take the negativ on that. But if Mr. Kirby is 
In the first note we wrote 
for Mr. Kirby’s benefit we pointed out the inconsist- 
ency of his adopting the Materialistic philosophy in 
this, and the Christian theology of the fall of man 
There is 
Whether 


wofully lacks. 


nothing of what may be beyond phenomena.” 


throws the Bible story of creation. 


a Christian, he will. 


and his subsequent redemption by Christ. 
no need of going over the ground again. 
life is co-eternal with matter is a problem we hav no 
means of solving. Our opinion is that somewhere in 


the illimitable past the changes and combinations of 
matter hav evolved what we call life. Its microscopic 


beginning, however, has not been positivly traced, and 


at the present: incomplete stage of experiments 
it would be presumption amounting to folly to 
imagin it can be settled, or that even further light 
can be thrown upon the subject by a discussion 
Further along 
will be found the Evolutionists’ conclusions upon this 


between Mr. Kirby and this editor. 


point. The physical scientists are the men to look to, 


and we recommend Mr. Kirby to engage Mr. Bastian 


in controversy on spontaneous generation. 

On the existence of spirits we must again say that 
we know nothing beyond phenomena. Our opinion 
will not change the matter one way or the other. 
During the past few years Spiritualism has been dis- 
cussed pro and con in our pages by scores of 
able writers and thinkers, but we hav yet to learn of 
one of them, or of one reader, who has turned 
a mental summersault in consequence. With this 
fact before us, Mr. Kirby must see how futil it 
would be for him and ourself to add our voices to the 
general clamor. But the most foolish proposition 
is that asking proof that spirits hav not existed from 
all eternity. It is impossible to be patient with such 
absurd propositions. Until their present existence 
is demonstrated in a manner which the world cannot 
resist any more than it can ‘refuse credence to the 
multiplication table, we shall not take the useless 
trouble of speculating upon the origin and begin- 
ning of spirits. 

Mr. Kirby also wishes the affirmativ taken on the 
statement “that there was no prior being acted 
in the creation or formation of the human family.” 
The object of Mr. Kirby’s whole letter, where he re- 
frains from personal allusions, seems to be to involve 
us in a maze of speculations as absurd as the mes- 
sianie idea, and the conclusion to which is as vain to 
seek as the fabled heaven of the Christians. He puts 
his “God” in all sorts of guises—as a “God,” as a 
being acting in the formation of the human family. 
By his asking us to disprove it, we suppose he holds 
that some being did so act. It remains then for him 
to demonstrate the fact. The assumption is his; we 
know of no logical rule obliging us to demolish his 
fancies. He may present what evidence he has for 
his theory; and we will consider it. 

The gentleman from Kansas says also that if we are 
unable to demonstrate the origin of man, why ques- 
tion the existence of “God?”—which is about as sen- 
sible an observation as to say to a man, If you don’t 
understand Sanskrit, why question the astronomy of 
Ptolemy. Man knows he is here; the question ever 
recurs to him, Whence did I come? The Christian 
says, “God made you.” But when we question the 
Christian closely he says he cannot prove it; his rea- 
sons are “ not susceptible of demonstration.” Now, 
Mr. Kirby challenges us to demonstrate our hypoth- 
esis. His fails him, and he, being an investigator, 
endeavors to get the truth. We will put our hypoth- 
esis, therefore, before him. On the origin of life, we 


will quote Lester F, Ward. We do not wish Mr. 


Kirby to believe this because Lester F. Ward says it. 
We only ask him to accept it as he sees its truth. 
And if he can he should go to the bottom of these 
facts for himself. Mr. Ward thus explains the origin 
of life: 


“The complex stage of aggregation of matter exhibiting life 
is no longer a hypotketical one. The molar aggregate result- 
ing from such a re-compounding of the albuminoids has been 
discovered. It exists under diverse conditions, and manifests 
properties fully in keeping with its exalted molecular charac- 
ter. This substance discovered by Oken in 1809, and denom- 
inated Urschleim, recognized by Dujardin in 1835, and called 
sarcode, and thoroughly studied by Mohl in 1846, who named 
it protoplasm, has now passed unchallenged into the nomen- 
clature of modern organic chemistry under the last-mentioned 
title. f 

‘‘Protoplasm is a real substance, found in considerable 
abundance in nature, not only within the tissues of organized 
beings, but, as we might almost say, in a mineral state, wholly 
disconnected from such beings. There is no more doubt that 
it is elaborated out of the inorganic elements than there is that 
ammonia or common salt is thus elaborated. Itis a true chem- 
ical compound, in which the proportions of each element are 
known. It contains approximately 54 parts of carbon, 21 parts 
of oxygen, 16 parts of nitrogen, 7 parts of hydrogen, and about 
one part of sulphur and phosphorus. ; 

“The great truth that now comes squarely home to us is 
that life is a property of mater. It is simply the result of the 
movements going on among the molecules composing a mass 
of protoplasm. It is a phenomenon presented by this most 
highly complex form of matter, and which is never absent from 
it. To kill protoplasm is to destroy its composition, to degrade 
it into a lower order of substance. The activities, powers, 
functions, and susceptibilities possessed by this substance, 
whose combined effect we denominate life, are but the rela- 
tions which the substance sustains by virtue of its constitu- 
tion to the forms of matter aroundit. They are its properties, 
just as astringency, transparency, eto., are the properties of 
alum. 

“In reaching the substance, protoplasm, we hav not only 
reached the fact of life itself, but in its properties we behold 
all there is essential to life. 

“The moner is Hero's engin, the vertebrate is the modern 
locomotiv; the power that propels is the same in both. The 
observed advance is not in the force, but in the organization. 

“It was undoubtedly in the sea, that great receptacle for 
all forms of matter, that the first beginnings of life took place. 
In the sea there now exist millions of beings of lowly organi- 
zation Whose bodies consist almost exclusivly of protoplasm, 
either in its undifferentiated state, or but slightly modified 
into cells and simple aggregate of cells.” 

Mr. Ward, in his “ Haeckel’s Genesis of Man,” has 
outlined the evolutionist’s conception of the develop- 
ment of man, which has been a descent in a direct 
line from the lower animals. “ Haeckel,” whose large 
volumes Mr. Ward has epitomized, “ pursues man’s 
genealogy back through the labyrinth of primordial 
forms into the cell, and thence still back until he loses 
it in protoplasm. Standing, as man does, at the head 
of the animal kingdom, and forming the last and high- 
est stage of development upon the globe, the history 
of his progress from the lowest form of organic exist- 
ence must be co-extensiv with that of all other beings. 
It differs, however, from the history of development 
in general, in not being concerned with any of the 
branches that diverge at various points from the main 
anthropogenetic stem. This becomes obvious when 
we commence to study phylogeny, but may be noted 
here as a means of better appreciating the true scope 
of anthropogeny. A few illustrations will make it 
clear. Not to speak of the entire vegetable kingdom 
which is lopped off at the first stroke, we find, as we 
ascend the scale, that one after another the great 
branches of the Zoophytes, of the Annelida, of the 
Mollusca, of the Fishes, of the Reptils, of the Ungu- 
lata and Cetacea, of the Carnivora and Rodentia, and 
of many other less important groups, are successivly 
passed by and left behind, thus obviating the neces- 


sity of following out the special genealogy and devel- 


opment of each of these complicated divisions of nat- 
ural history. The history of development of man 
pushes right on, taking such notice only of divergent 
trunks as is necessary to fix with certainty the posi- 
tion of his line of march.” 

This line of march is outlined with much technical 
particularity by Mr. Ward. The primordial ancestor 
of all organized beings, of course including man, was 
some form of moner. The direct descendants of the 
moner “are undoubtedly the various forms of 
amœba. According to Haeckel, neither the moner 
nor the amceba can be strictly classed either with 
animals or with plants.” They form, however, the 
base of the animal scale, and are classed as the first 
and second terms of the series. The third stage is 
the animal &amcebe, which at one period of their 
development formed societies or compound individ- 
uals, being from that transformed into a “ family of 
creatures standing at the base of the protozoa, whose 
bodies consisted of a simple, hollow sphere, the walls 


i 
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a 
of which were formed of a simple layer of cells. sought in the Protamnion stock, from which this class, | prey, he would exclaim, “See how intelligent design is 
These were the Planwada,” and formed the fourth too, must hav proceeded—perhaps simultaneously | manifested in putting both the flounder’s eyes on top, 
stage. Out of the planæada developed the Gastreada, with the reptilian branch, though in quite a different | so as he moves in the mud on the bottom he can see 
whose bodies consisted of a simple sack, open at one direction. A very distinct race, which Haeckel styles | up!” But the intelligent design disappears upon re- 
flection that the creature's habits hav determined its 


end. They are counted as the fifth stage in the de-/ the Promammaiia, forming the next or sixteenth stage 
The sixth was a race of of man’s descent, must hay developed out of the 
extinct worms, which “ originated from the gastræ-; Protamnia, and transmitted all these marked pecu- 
ada by the formation of an intermediary germinativ | liarities to the entire mammalian class. Man him- 
layer, from which the two inner secondary layers Self possesses all these special mammalian character- 
istics, and is therefore a genuin mammal.” 


velopment of organized life. 


eventually differentiated. These creatures belonged 
to the lowest sub-division of the worms, the Acelomi, 
which, as their name implies, possess no cavity of the 
body (celom) distinct from the sack-like stomach. 
They are also without any vascular system, heart, or 
blood, but manifest the first traces of the formation 
of a nervous system, the simplest organs of sense, and 
rudiments of secretiv and reproductiv organs. Out 
of the Acælomi were developed the Celomati, which, 
still low in the scale, neve rtheless possess a distinct 
celom. The now extinct race which effected this 
transition forms the seventh stage of anthropogenetic 
development. From this point the great articulate 
. branch swung off, and a little higher the important 
branch of the Mollusks.” The eighth stage“ orig- 
inated out of the worms of the seventh stage by the 
formation of a dorsal nerve-marrow, and by the for- 
mation of the spinal rod which lies below it.” “The 
Amphioxus forms the ninth stage in the anthropoge- 
netic line, and furnishes the first link in the vertebrate 
chain. It is the only known representativ of the 
once great subdivision of vertebrates called by 
Haeckel the Acrania, or skulless vertebrates. Of this 
wholly unique and extremely interesting creature 
sufficient mention has already been made. The tenth 
stage arose out of the Acrania through a simple en- 
largement of the anterior extremity of the spinal 
nerve and the differentiation of the corresponding 
part of the chorda dorsalis into a rudimentary cranium. 
The transition to the eleventh, the Selachian or pri- 
mordial fish-stage, took place through the formation 
of a pair of nostrils and a pair of jaws out of the sim- 
ple, circular mouth-orifice of the Cyclostoma. With 
the higher fishes human genealogy is not immedi- 
ately concerned, but only with the lowest sub-class, 
the Selachii, whose present living representativs are 

. few, and comprise the sharks, rays, ete., but which 
_ formed, in the Devonian age, the chief population of 
the waters of the globe, as their singular heterocercal 
remains, found in the rocks of that period, abun- 
dantly attest. The transition from the Selachians 
was next to the Dipneusta,which constitute the twelfth 


stage. ¢ It was brought about by the natural adapta- 


tion of the organs of the body to a partially terres- 
trial existence. The swim-bladders were transformed 
into imperfect lungs, the nasal orifices, which in fishes 
hav no communication with the interior of the mouth, 
established such a communication, and the single 
auricle of the heart divided into two, thus corre- 
spondingly improving the circulation of the blood. 
Gegenbaur has demonstrated that the real character 
of the fins of fishes is that of many-toed feet. The 
changes that led from the fish to the Dipneusta seem 
not to hav affected the number of these toes, al- 
though a certain adaptation of the fins to terrestial 
locomotion was perceptible. The next important 
transformation was to concern this part of the animal 
anatomy. The animals nearest related to the Dip- 
neusta are unquestionably the amphibians, with 
which the former are frequently classed; but they 
differ from them in the important respect of possess- 
ing regular, five-toed feet. But one conclusion can 
be drawn from this fact, and this is that among the 
many and varied forms of the once great Dipneusta 
class, there was one whose locomotiv organs had be- 
come transformed through adaptation and natural 
selection into five-toed feet, and that from this long 
extinct five-toed progenitor the present amphibians 
hav descended. The human embryo itself, and that 
of all the higher vertebrates, pass through an anal- 
ogous transition. With frogs, toads, and other higher 
amphibians, as we are most familiar with them, the 
anthropogenetic line has no direct connection. It 
constantly hugs the base of the whole group, exhibit- 
ing direct relationships only with the sozobranchia, 
which, therefore, form the thirteenth, and the sozura, 
which form the fourteenth stage. 

“ The creature which forms the fifteenth stage of 
man’s genealogy, Haeckel calls the Protamnion. Out 
of it was developed primarily the great reptilian 
class, from which proceeded later the birds, with 
neither of which has man any direct connection. 


human race are the Marsupialia. 


testinal canal] is divided by a horizontal partition 
into two distinct orifices, both opening externally; 
nipples are formed on the mamme, to which the 
young attach themselvs, and the clavicles are distinct 
from the sternum. In these respects, the marsupials 


form the eighteenth stage in the anthropogenetic 


The seventeenth stage in the development of the 
“ Here the cloaca 
[the excretory opening at the extremity of the in- 


agree with all the higher mammals. The lemurs 
line. They “are harmless and melancholy nocturnal 
animals of a graceful form, and are chiefly confined 
to the islands south of Asia and east of Africa, and 
particularly to Madagascar. Their‘frequency on the 
islands of the Indian Ocean led the English natural- 
ist Sclater to name this once continental, but now 
mostly submerged region, Lemuria, a circumstance 
to which Haeckel has given special prominence by 
pointing out the many facts which conspire to justify 
us in the conjecture that here may hav existed the 
true ‘cradle of the human race.’” 

“From the lemurs to the true apes,” says Ward, 
“ the transition is compayativly easy. Linnæus, with 
almost prophetic ken, notwithstanding his dualistic 
proclivities, classed man with the apes, lemurs, and 
bats, in his celebrated order, Primates. Blumenbach 
fancied he saw in the human foot a pretext for rescu- 
ing man from this association, and accordingly 
erected for him a separate order, which he called 
Bimana (two-handed), distinguishing the apes, etc., 
as Quadrumana (four-handed). This classification 
was adopted by Cuvier, and is the one which has 
generally prévailed among naturalists, down to Hux- 
ley and Haeckel. Huxley, however, gave the whole 
subject a complete re-investigation, and arrived at 
the conclusion that Blumenbach’s order Bimana can 
not be maintained on anatomical grounds. He shows, 
in the most convincing manner, that the distinctions 
alleged to exist between the posterior hands of apes 
and the feet of man are apparent only, that they 
were based on physiological and not on morphological 
considerations. The apes are just as good bimana 
as men are, and men are just as good quadrumana as 
the apes.” The tailbearing apes, according to 
Haeckel, are the nineteenth link. The tailless apes 
are the twentieth, The now extinct man-ape, or 
missing link, was the twenty-first genealogical stage, 
the twenty-second being the genus Homo, or man as 
we find him thousands of years ago. 

The foregoing is Haeckel’s exposition of the vexed 
question Mr. Kirby propounds. Mr. Huxley differs 
with him slightly in the latter stage, but the two are 
in substantial agreement. Of course we hav only 
giyen the general outline. The details are but mat- 
ters of space. We do not ask our friend to believe 
it because Huxley and Haeckel say it. But we do 
ask him to.read the records of their experiments and 
investigations and see just what they hav found out 
for certain, and also their premises for the conclu- 
sions arrived at. We hope no one will ever believe 
anything not demonstrable to common sense and 
reason, and certainly shall not urge Mr. Kirby to 
change his mind because some eminent person has 
written that his opinion is thus and so. Physical facts 
are what the evolutionists depend upon. If there 
were no facts, there would be no evolutionists, but 
with all the facts now demonstrated beyond cavil 
there is no other logical or even reasonable conclu- 
sion remaining. 

We hav gone to such length in this incomplete 
epitome of man’s origin that we hav but little room 
left in which to grant Mr. Kirby’s other request. 
What he calls “intelligent design” is properly 
“adaptation.” For instance: If Mr. Kirby sees a 
giraffe reaching for leaves, he would say, “What a 
blessing it is that God gave the giraffe his long neck!” 
when the fact is the giraffe has a long neck because, 
for successiv generations, he has been reaching for 
leaves, and the longest-necked, or fittest, hav sur- 
vived and transmitted the distinguishing peculiarity 
to their offspring. When Mr. Kirby goes fishing and 


_ The origin of the mammals, however, must also be: catches a flounder, if he paid any attention to his 


shape. 
thousands of such illustrations, proving them in de- 
tail by the experiments recorded by naturalists. 
Can Mr. Kirby quote any naturalist’s experiments 
upon his God ? 
alities. 
will leave it to Mr. Kirby’s own common sense as to 
which is the truth. 


thusiastic and responsiv member. 
ten years he has been a feature at the services of that 
church, and has kept up a running fire of amens, hallelujahs, 
praise Gods, and similar outbreaks whenever the oratory of 
the pulpit aroused him from slumber. 
neither trumps nor follows suit. 
‘Amen !’ hit or miss.” 
respected member of the church lay at the point of death, 
two years ago, Dr. Ferris, then the pastor of the church, de- 
tailed the good man’s virtues, and spoke of his unsullied repu- 
tation, and his blameless life. 
solemnly, “ there is a sad prospect that he will pass away 
from us soon,” 
at this juncture, and not catching the exact spirit of the re- 
mark, cried fervently, ‘‘Thank the Lord!” which was, to say 
the least, embarassing to the sick man’s relativs. 


Did space permit we could go on and giv 


Evolution is proved by objectiv re- 
Deity is but a subjectiv speculation, We 


i 
Tue Asbury Methodist church of this city has lost an en- 
His name is Forbes. For 


But Mr. Forbes 
As his pastor says, ‘It is 
For instance, when an old and highly 


“And now,” said the minister 
Mr. Forbes, roused up from a refreshing doze 


On another 
occasion, when Dr. Ferris had performed the wedding ser- 


vice over two other highly respected members of the church, 


and the young people were standing before him, he offered a 
prayer in which there occurred the sentence: ‘‘For in heaven 
there will be no marrying or giving in marriage.” and Mr, 
Forbes promptly shouted, ‘‘ Glory to God!” and disconcerted 
both the minister and newly wedded pair. Members of the 
church hav intimated to Mr. Forbes that a diminution of his 
enthusiasm would be appreciated, but Mr. Forbes has declined 
to accept hints. He has been in the habit of attending the 
class-meetings, but a short time ago the leader requested him 
to discontinue his attendance, as he sang so loud that he put 
all the others out of tune. A week or two ago the pastor of 
the church discoursed upon a temperance question, and 
whenever he made a telling point, or denounced any un- 
righteous practices with particular vigor, Mr. Forbes cried, 
“That's so!” ‘That's so!” and a few of the members of the 
church thought that his remarks were intended to be personal. 
This, it seems, capped the climax. Several brothers sought 
Brother Forbes, and requested that he become less vociferous. 
This the enthusiastic member declined to do, and announced 
his intention of leaving the Asbury church to join an Episco- 
pal institution, where, like the disaffected darkey, he can 
‘slosh around nachul.” 


A Few of the clergy are beginning to see the trend of the 
times toward reformation in state and church. and are putting 
a foot over the fence, ready to jump down on the right side and 
ery that they were there all the time. Rev. Carlos Martyn, in 
his sermon last Sunday, said: ‘‘Grave political and sovial 
abuses exist here and abroad. Labor feels that itis hardly 
dealt with. Capital regards labor as the attempt of a beggar 
to ride; labor thinks that capital is fraud and tyranny already 
on horseback. Labor says, ‘Get all you can;’ capital says, 
‘Keep all you can.’ Abroad things are worse. Grave polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical abuses, grown gray and venerable in 
iniquity, lie utterly beyond all hope of reform. Feudalism 
still says the masses are born saddled and bridled to be ridden; 
priests and kings are born booted and spurred to ride. The ` 
Established church in England has no sympathy with the peo- 
ple. There lies the darkened chamber of labor, that rises only 
to toil and comes home only to sleep If we were in Moscow 
or St. Petersburg to-night I would be arrested for preaching 
this sermon, and you would be liable to be arrested and sent 
to exile before morning; and if your wife or mother ventured 
to go to the authorities to ask what had become of youshe 
might be stripped and flogged for the impudence of the in- 


quiry and sent to join you in the hell of Siberia. If I were a 
European I should be a revolutionist. Ishould hate such a 
government and despise the European church. When the 


church forgets that its founder was a carpenter, that its chief 
apostle was a tent-maker, that its leading spirits in the apos- 
tolic day were fishermen, that its adherents were the poor and 
the miserable, it is time that society should spew it out of its 
mouth. *If the church is to continue to exist it must deserve 
to exist, and it can only deserve to exist by nesting low down 
with the people and keeping in sympathy with every humane 


and generous movement.” 
e 


We hav begun in this issue of Tue TRUTH SEEKER a new de- 
partment under the heading “Religious Intelligence,” in 
which will be found a quantity of news not printed in the Ad- 
vocate or Independeni, where it properly belongs. This collec- 
tion is the result of a casual glance at the daily papers during 
the past fortnight. How long we shall be able to continue this 
department depends, of course, on the activity of the Christian 
community, We shall certainly feel gratified, in the interests 
of those who love peace, order, and good morals, when mate- 
rial for the department no longer exists} but when clergymen 
like the eminent Mr. Humphrey catch up with the procession 
and even bid fair to head the stately column, there seems to 
be slight room for hope. But the religion of which these mis- 
deeds are the outcome is growing weaker in its influence every 
day. This sweetly solemn thought comes to us o'er and o'er. 

— 

Oxe of the best ways to help along the cause of 
Freethought is to circulate Tax Trura SEEKER, 
Trial subscriptions of three months for 60 cents. 
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Letters from Hriendg. 


Parcu Grove, April 29, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $3 to continue my subscription 
for the best, most Liberal, and best conducted Freethought 
journal that I know anything about. I feel highly gratified 
that Taz TRUTH SEEKER is so ably conducted. Each number 
does high honor to its illustrious founder’s memory, as well as 
to your reputation. I am also gratified that Mr. Bennett’s 
Greenwood monument is completed in spite of Christian big- 
otry. But his best monument is Taz TRUTH SEEKER—may it 

long keep his memory green. Mary HUMPHREY. 


Kora, Iowa, May 1, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: For the inlosed fifty cents please send ten 
TRUTH SEEKERS, No. 17, with the eloquent lecture of Ingersoll. 
As lightning clears the air of the miasma of the mire, so does 
his oration clear the swampy brains of the priest-bound hosts 
of Jehovah. Unresisted, as a snow-plow clears the track, so 
his lecture clears away the rubbish of superstition to make way 
for liberty of thought, reason, and commonsense. Every sen- 
tence is the ‘“‘ word of God,” for God is thought. Some of the 
papers may be burnt; some may fall amongst thistles and 
thorns, some on bare ground, but some will bear fruit a hun- 

dredfold. Let us advance on the wholeline. 
CHARLES NAUMAN. 


LEAvENwoRTH, Kan., May 1, 1884. 
. Mz. Eprror: Being a constant reader of THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
I wish to tell you how much I like it. Having been brought 
up a Christian, it seemed quite blasphemous at first, but now 
that I am used to it I feel as though I could not do without it. 
I feel as though I was well acquainted with most of its con- 
tributors, and so far like their company well; especially 
Elmina. But after having read Mary V. Carpenter’s letter to 
her (Elmina), and then read Elmina’s reply in No. 16, and 
then re-read both, I must say I think Mary has confuted 
Elmina most effectually. We thought Elmina almost free 
from prejudice, but find she is still quite human, else she 
would not make the assertion that she believes all that do not 
enjoy life would cease to love it, and many other statements 
as void of reason. But perhaps she did as well as can be ex- 

pected on the wrong side. Mary Hutcusson. 


CAWKER City, Kan. 

Mr. Eprror: I want to talk on paper a little. For many 
years I hav seen occasionally an article in Taz TRUTH SEEKER 
denouncing the Oneida Community and the polygamy of the 
Mormons, and just now a Mr. J. VanDenburgh has been slan- 
dering the Community by calling their institution a gigantic 
brothel. I hav been waiting long for some one to support 
their charges on scientific grounds, and it seems that I shall 
hav to wait much longer unless I can be successful in calling 
them to the task. 

The Liberals of the country claim for themselvs the pre- 
eminence in submitting all things to the standard of science, 
and consequently itis not fair to denounce the practices of 
any person or community unless the arguments are Supported 
on scientific grounds. So now I demand of all persons gen- 
erally, and Mr. Van Denburgh in particular, to giv these people 
the justice of a fair trial. 

The fact is, either monogamy nor polygamy is natural, and 
the question of which is the bone between us. For this argu- 
ment I shall call the Community polygamous, as it is simply 
promiscuous intercourse; and as to whether there has been a 
formal, legal marriage, I waive the question. 

Grorer W. CHapman, M.D. 


West Union, Iowa, April 20, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: My subscription having expired, please find 
‘three dollars for renewal. Tae Trura SEEKER has been a 
light to me, and light is what I am seeking for. More than 
sixty-five years I hav been seeking light from that old book of 
fables called the Bible or God’s word, and I hav been in dark- 
ness. Tae Truru Svexer has proved a light that has lit up 
the path of life. That story of God’s word given to Moses 
making the world in six days, and resting on the seventh, is 
darkness to me. Then to cap the climax, making man from 
dust and woman from a rib. Still worse, letting the devil in 
the garden, destroying the happiness of the family. This looks 
like a great failure for a god that had the power to make a 
world in six days out of nothing But here comes damnation, 
damning to all eternity the posterity of Adam for what they 
could not help. Is it any wonder that this book should prove 
a stumbling-block to man? God and the devil killing Job’s 
children and cattle, and afflicting Job to prove that he wasa 
good man; Joshua stopping the sun to get time to kill hig 
enemies; Jonah taking a sea voyage in a whale’s belly, three 
days and three nights--oh, yes, Mr. Editor, this is beautiful 
stuff to ask a man to believe in this nineteenth century ! 
J. S. Brewer. 


Burton, Texas, April 21, 1884. 

Mr. Eprronr: I see in nearly every issue of your valuable 
journal something about prohibition, and none of its advocates 
seems to think rationally on this subject. Being a strict ab- 
stainer myself, a varied experience in business for nearly thirty 
years in different countries—a close observer withal—has 
proved to me most conclusivly that the more laws there are 
enacted, the higher liquor license is placed, and indeed the 
more you discuss, prohibition and endeavor to force its princi- 
ples in any manner, the more liquor is used, and deadlier is its 
effects. High license tariff causes venders to adulterate the 
stuff, and hence the more and sooner it kills. Stop dram 
shops, and people will buy it by the gallon or obtain it in some 
way, and hence more is used. There is but one way to stop 
its use, and that is to prohibit the manufacture and importa- 
tion of all kinds of liquors. But can this be done? Clearly, 
it cannot; there are entirely too many avenues by which it can 
be introduced, and, too, such a law would savor of despotism 


rather than a free government that we claim for ours. If every 


hurricanes, cyclones, floods, tornadoes, or earthquakes. We 


other branch, or spring of water, from Maine to New Mexico | had almost come te the conclusion that we were under the 


was & fountain of pure liquor, pure and undefiled, free to all, 
I dare-say there would be fewer drunkards than are to-day. 
I scarcely ever saw a boy raised by parents that strictly forbid 
the use of liquor, but turned out to be a drunkard in the end; 
whereas, those who were allowed its free use from childhood 
rarely cared to abuse it in after years. I hav employed clerks 
who had the name of drunkards, and would indulge to excess 
whenever liquor could be had, but who abstained entirely 
when it was handled and become plentiful every day before 
their eyes. While I admit that it isa great curse, and desire 
as much as any one to remedy the evil, I am sure these prohi- 
bitionists are adding fuel to the flames of this vice by their 
present course. H. B. Jonzs. 


Exma, Iowa, May 1, 1884. 

Mz. Eprror: I send you herewith money-order for my de- 
linquency to your paper, also for TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. I 
hay taken TuE TRUTH Seexur since 1877, and hav read it with 
much pleasure and many curses. I believe that if Liberals 
would keep their private grievances out of the conventions, 
and ride their pet hobbies at home, and work together for the 
secularization of the government, which was the original ob- 
ject of the League, we would hav been: sufficiently strong to- 
day to force a little favoring of politicians to us for our vote. 
There are votes enough in the Liberal ranks in the doubtful 
states to control the elections this fall, or the nominations in 
June and July të prevent such objectionable men as Edmunds 
and other sycophants to the church hierarchy from being nom- 
inated by either party. 

New York and Indiana are very close, and every vote is 
sought after in those states by both parties. But men get 
crazy and think that all errors must be corrected in our move- 
ment. Hence every Liberal that had a hobby demanded that 
it be championed by the League. The League has been ruined, 
and our strength made an object of ridicule by the dissensions 
prevailing in it, by the wrangles over foreign questions, such 
as the prohibition and postal laws. Good Liberals honestly 
differ in opinions on these questions, but can agree on the 
main question—that of absolute separation of church and 
state. If the friends of free whisky and free mails wish to 
organize for the promotion of their respectiv views, let them do 


so under an appropnate name and calling, and let us hav the | 


League, or a new organization, for the sole purpose of taxing 
church property, divesting our public schools of religious 
teachings, and our armies and legislatures of hired chaplains, 
paid for from the people’s money, etc. I hav labored for this 
for thirty years, and derive much encouragement from the 
progress of Liberal ideas, but much chagrin from the crazy 
movements of what seem to me to be wild actions of individual 
members of what ought to be a united brotherhood. 
Yours for union, J. A. HALLOCEK. 


MONTPELIER, IND., April 28, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: I hav read with care the many articles pro and 
con on the prohibition of the use of intoxicants, and feel like 
sending one brief article for publication in your paper. 

A few years in the past California was free to all without law 
or restraint. Anarchy prevailed; the most brutal and the 
strongest ruled, until the more thoughtful combined and 
tried the most offensiv characters in their absence and then 
arrested them and inflicted their penalties even though it were 
death, and it was thought by many that society was benefited 
thereby. At the present time California has a code of laws 
punishing crime, and the standard of morals compares favor- 
ably with other states. Every human being should come un- 
der government. If he is not alaw unto himself he needs 
outside pressure to control his actions. The same rule ap- 
plies to intemperance that applies to other crimes. A crime 
in the true sense is an infringement of personal rights, which 
certainly is the case with drunkenness, the effect of which is 
to unfit the parent to provide for his children, to let them want 
for proper home, food, and clothing, the consequence of 
which often is premature death—the mother and children 
driven into the pitiless storm by the drunken maniac father 
and husband, with all the train of evil consequences that 
make drinking intoxicants an evil, if we hav any evils, and a 
crime if any there be. I do not acknowledge the right to do 
that which insures evil consequences to wife, children, par- 
ents, sisters, and brothers, and all the social ties that are 
most dear to humanity. If intemperance is a case that does 
not admit of legislation, so is murder and all other crimes. 
Oh, but you cannot enforce prohibitory laws! Do you always 
enforce the penalty for murder? yet who thinks of making it 
respectable by repealing the laws inflicting the penalties for 
that crime. One of the best remedies for drunkenness is to 
make it disgraceful and criminal to manufacture, sell, or drink 
any intoxicating beverage whatever, and a prohibitory law 
passed with a determination to enforce it will exert such in- 
fluence. I felt that it was truly humiliating that the National 
Liberal League should get a majority vote against prohibiting 
the nefarious traffic and then be rebuked by only a very few 
individuals. , I would propose that the next National Liberal 
League Congress pass a resolution with a rousing majority 
declaring drinking intoxicants a crime equal in enormity with 
murder. WILLIAM ALLEN. 


Tonta, Micg., April 27, 1884. 

Mz. Eprror: Thinking it might be well to post you a little 
on this part of God’s moral heritage, is my apology for this | 
intrusion (which you are at liberty to publish if you deem it, 
or any part of it, sufficiently interesting to be worth its space). 
Tonia is a young city of about seven or eight thousand inhab- 
itants, pleasantly situated on the banks of Grand river, and is 
a live town; has eight houses for spook worship, costing from 
one to sixty thousand dollars each (untaxed), and as many ex- 
pert sky-pilots, besides three or four extras for great occasions 
when it is necessary to double teams. Thus happily situated, 
we had come to think ourselvs very fortunate, never having 
suffered from any great calamity, such as fires, epidemics, 


spiritual care of some big spook, when, about two months 
since, the Salvation Army struck us all unprepared for such a 
calamity—the first heard of it a man with a red band on his 
hat bearing the ominous words, ‘Salvation Army,” came vend- 
ingthe War Ory; then came about a dozen more of both sexes, 
wearing like badges, marching through our streets by night 
singing loudly (which they are doing now past my door while 
I write this), ‘Blood and Fire! Blood and Fire! Hallelujah, we 
will conquer by the sword!” with a long train of boys and 
hoodlums in their wake, all joining in the chorus at the top 
of their voices. It is probably unnecessary to further describe 
their antics and orgies every day, lasting till nearly midnight 
every night for the last two months. The rabble, swelled by 
the more fanatical of the church people and sight-seers, for 
the fun of it is immense, numbered thousands. Lately the 
hoodlums drown their singing with their songs and yells, pelt- 
ing them with beans, rotten lemons and eggs, tin cans, ete. 
Last night they threw cayenne pepper, and broke up the 
meeting. I send you, herewith, some clippings from our daily 
papers showing the work they are doing; several others show 
nearly the same mental condition, differing only in degree. 
By the way, has it never occurred to your mind that the Salva- 
tion Army was purely a Mormon scheme leaving out the more 
objectionable features? Surely it is Mormon as far as they go; 
a military religion, its members sworn in privately, sworn to 
go wherever their superior officers order them at any time, all 
under military management and rules; their preaching, if 
preaching it could be called, is identical with -Mormonism as 
far as it goes. Salvation, salvation, and saints saved, saved, 
saved; it would not do to preach more of it; the same has been 
preached by all their missionaries in England, and no polyg- 
amy anywhere. Where are the fifteen hundred Mormon mis- 
sionaries sent out to preach in the United States? Do you 
hear of them anywhere else? I think they are going about or- 
ganizing Salvation Army posts. Those who work them after 
they are organized are paid by the week, or by the month, and 
they hav plenty of money. These are political times; such 
thorough organization may be of use to them. Mormonism 
means more than polygamy, and is not confined to Utah. 
Respectfully, ` S. M. Bayarp, M.D. 


Sours Benn, Inv. 

Mr. Eprror: Mr. Andrews, in his analysis of money (in Taz 
TRUTH SEEKER of March 8th) seems to drift into the old ortho- 
dox channels—“ belief is good as fact; the ideal is as good as 
the real.” When Jehovalf sat just above the firmament, his 
word was law, because it was believed the ‘‘cattle on a thou- 
sand hills were his;’ but when it was learned that the cattle 
belonged to other parties, and Jehovah himself was not there, 
and never had been, the wildcat currency depreciated to zero, 
and there has been a theological panic ever since. The fact 
is, its promises to pay never had any real value. They repre- 
sented nothing.. Neither does the belief in any promis consti- 
tute money. Money is a real, tangible promis to pay. 

John buys a wagon of James, for which he pays him one 
hundred dollars. But, being unable to take the wagon at once, 
he requires of James a promis to deliver the wagon on demand. 
This promis reads, “ For value received I promis to pay John, 
or bearer, one wagon, worth one hundred dollars. (Signed) 
James.” On his way home John meets George, and trades 
the promis of James fora horse. George trades,it to Peter, 
and he goes and gets the wagon, and the promis is redeemed. 
All the time the promis circulated it was money. Again, as a 
balance of trade, John holds the promises of James for one 
thousand dollars, but as he is worth only five hundred dollars 
Jehn requires that George and Peter sign the promis, whose 
combined ability to pay is one thousand dollars, and these 
promises continue to circulate from year to year, and are 
money. It matters not whether these promises were written 
on paper, silver, or gold. The fiat of James, George, and 
Peter constitutes money, just as long as the one thousand dol- 
lars stands ready to redeem the promis. The greenback is just 
such a promis, but in addition to the fiat of James, George, 
and Peter, the United States, all of us, we, the people of the 
United States of America, promis to pay, and the promis is 
good as long as there is a stripe or a star on the American flag. 
Every wagon, horse, farm, river, mine of gold and silver, stand 
pledged by the honor of fifty million honest hearts and hands 
to redeem them on demand. 

The unit of value isthe day’s labor. James mines and coing 
one hundred pieces of gold in one hundred days. John raises 
one hundred measures of wheat in the same time. James 
calls his pieces dollars. John calls his measures bushels, but 
neither the gold nor wheat is money. Money has no intrinsic 
value. Intrinsic value means utility. Gold can be utilized, 
but not so advantageously as iron, wood, wheat, or even ag 
paper. 

The fiat of the people represented in Congress is the money 
of the people, whether it be inscribed on gold, silver, or paper, 
and every dollar’s worth of property stands pledged for its re- 
demption. This is the way it looks at 827 Prairie avenue, South 
Bend, Ind. J. W. WELLMAN. 


WILLIAMSBURG, April 30, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I really confess I was unaware my sympathies 
could be so earnestly aroused in behalf of our veteran heroin 
of the doctrin of Atheism as they hav been in behalf of El- 
mina. In fact, I was, viewing creation from her standpoint of 
observation, preparing an article for Tae TRUTH SEEKER in 
justification of suicide. 

That this is ‘‘a beautiful world,” a very beautiful world, to 
those who from favurable circumstances by nature inherit 
health of body, health of mind, wealth, and favorable sur- 
roundings, there can be but little doubt; but she must also ad- 
mit beside this truth, very few, comparativly, save in a very 
limited degree, enjoy this happy condition; but many, very 
many, pine in untold wretchedness the wide world over. Ad- 
mitting this fact, as she, I think, certainly would, I based my 
article on suicide as antidotal to all insupportable misery that 
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THE TRUTH SEEKER, MAY 17, 1884. oi 
‘flesh is heir to.” I was arrested in my determination in send- 
ing this humane article to your paper by reading the able com- 
munications of Mrs. Carpenter, of Mrs. Severance, of Mr. 
Petty, and Mr. Harvey W. Pinney, lately published in your 
Liberal journal, My heart failed me. My symyathies were 
touched in her behalf to behold her literary plumage of a score 
of past years bedraggled in defense of Atheism—an effete 
philosophy. I am afraid Elmina left school a great many 
years ago, and is in a state of Rip VanWinkle bewilderment, 

Some kind-hearted, enthusiastic Spiritualists seem willing 
to pay her expenses to witness some of Dr. Slade’s « spirit 
slate” writing and other spirit manifestations, A betting man 


stantly complaining—those who hav their eyes partly opened— j one cause, some from another. But there is one who is in the 
of their condition. Andwhile they are-dragging out miserable | most imminent peril or agony which far transcends any of 
lives, millions of acres of land are waiting for their hands to j the others; which of these children will her mother heart go 
work it. And there are millions of men and women to-day who, | out to most? Which will she rush to rescue first? While 
if they were offered a good farm, would not leave their miser- anxious to do all that is possible for the others, that one will 
able dens in the city, and go in the country, where, with eight | claim her first attention. Willit not? How wasitin the time 
hours’ labor, they could hav a real haven of happiness. of the great antislavery agitation? The slaveholders told the 

The blind are leading the blind, and none know the way out Abolitionists to reform their own evils before they attacked 
of the fearful, terrible condition they arein. A set of fanati- slavery. Those noble reformers well knew that great evils ex- 
cal coolies are getting up an insane war for the suppression | isted in the Northern states, and although condemning wrong 
of intemperance. A large portion of them are out of their and sympathizing with all movements to elevate the race, yet 
proper places, or they would bein an insane asylum. To talk slavery was the greatest curse, and the voice of the enslaved 


‘Nazareth. 


might bet high it would be of little use. Theold adage comes 
in here appropriately, ‘You may bring an ox to the water, but 
you can’t make him drink.” 

These enthusiastic Spiritualists seem to overlook the exist- 
ence of the two primary forces ever operating throughout 
every department of nature. And these forces are known as 
attraction and repulsion. Define these forces as you will, giv 
them what titles you may, taste, affinity, like and dislike, rap- 
ture or mental disgust, we will find them still operativ—as 
operativ in the vast planetary system of creation as in the mi- 
nutest pebble on the ocean’s beach. ` 

Now, I think it would be safe to wage that in the matter of 
“slate writing,” as of any other physical phenomena, that such 
is the repellant fiber of her material mind (for Spiritualism is 
material or ’tis nothing), that no satisfactory, conclusiv mani- 
festation could be got in her presence. With Elmina it must 
be a matter of growth. 

And again, Mr. Editors hav you seriously reflected on the 
disastrous consequences her sudden conversion would hav on 
the thinking world at large, and Taz TRUTH SEEKER in partic- 
ular? Itis absolutely frightful! Let us pray. 

Davip Bruce. 


Er, Cou., April 28, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: I, with two others, left here directly after Mr. 
Prichard’s letter appeared in Taz TRUTH SEEKER last May. 
We followed the route laid out in his letter via San Francisco, 
Portland, and N. P. R. Ñ? to Rothdrum, and arrived in the 
Cœur d’ Alene camp. The Montana men, both Liberals and 
Christians, had been there and failed to fing payable gold on 
Mr. Prichard’s claim, and had treated the old man rudely. 
There were quite a number of Californians, one Black-Hiller, 
and some seven or eight—one with his wife—from Rathdrum 
on Prichard and Eagle Creeks when we arrived there. These 
had been invited in by private letters from Mr. Prichard be- 
fore ever the letter that appeared in Taz TRUTH SEEKER to the 
Liberal public had left Bozeman, Montana. Mr. Pritchard 
and the majority of them were members of the Masonic broth- 
erhood, and all but himself were followers of the prophet of 


The Californians had divided into three prospecting parties. 
One party went to work on a tributary gulch on the right and 
the second party on the left of Prichard’s creek. They 
sluiced for days and-only made sixty cents per day per man. 
The third party was put to work by Mr. Prichard on the very 
place where he claimed to hav discovered payable gold on the 
main creek. Results, 25 cents per day per man. Mr. Prich- 
ard, thinking that they must be leaving gold in the bed rock, 
came up, dug bed rock after them, and to his surprise could 
not get one pay prospect. This was in June, when the water 
had receded over twenty feet from the discovery spot, not- 
withstanding Craig’s letter vindicating Mr. Prichard at the ex- 
pense of the Californians. Myself and four others prospected 
a tributary, got gold in almost every pan, but out of some forty 
or fifty we tried we only got two payable prospects. One of 
them was & dollar and ten cents piece, alluded to in Mr. Er- 
win’s letter last October. We also cut across by tunneling 
under the roots of trees an old channel on Pritchard’s claim, 
the opposit side of the stream from the Californians, with no 
better results. 

The same discouraging reports were received from Eagle 
creek. Our conclusions were that gold was scattered all over, 
that there might be spots that would pay, that Mr. Prichard 
had accidentally gotten on one and had unawares worked it 
all out. Mr. Prichard told us not to leave until he could re- 
turn from a prospecting tour, but we and a party from Walla 
Walla, W. T., and the Californians left in the beginning of 
July before his return. A letter of his in August informed 
one of our party that he had found gold in payable quantities. 
I hav seen mining camps opened up in the wilderness of New 
Zealand, Australia, the Black Hills of Dakota, and Rocky 
Mountain countries, but I can only compare the Cœur d' Alene 
region to what I hav read of the jungles of Africa. I hav lost 
a good summer and winter’s work through being away, and 
hav just arrived home with an empty purse, found my family 
had run in debt, and, worst of all, was over six months in ar- 
rears for my TRUTH SEEKER. If I am not asking too much, I 
hope you will keep sending me the weekly messenger until 
such time as I shall be able to forward you the amount, which 
I hope won’t be long, and accept my thanks for sending it as 
you-hav. Yours for the truth, GRIFF. A. LLOYD. 


Newrvort, Me., April 26, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Is the ‘waste basket” full? If not, here is 
an addition to its contents. I hav just finished reading Her- 
bert Spencer’s long article in Tas Trura Seeger. It fills me 
with pain and brings to my mind what Gerritt Smith once 
said, ‘Some great men are very little men.” Mr. Editor, let 
me tell you that the world will not be reformed. You are in 
the largest city in this country; when you see any great re- 
form in that “sink of iniquity,” will you please report? Lon- 
don is a much older city than New York, and London is more 
corrupt to-day than it was a hundred years ago. And New 
York will be in a worse condition in another hundred years 
than itis now. Now, Mr. Editor, don’t think I am fool enough 
to think for a moment that any one will be affected or believe 
what Isay. The worldis made up of fools and knaves. There 
aretens of thousands of men and women that crowd into these 
cities, living miserable lives, some half starved, and are con- 


of stopping rum selling while cities exist, and money—an en- 


rupting power on earth, unless we except the Christian relig- 
ion—is insanity run mad. 


prostitution. 


tirely unnatural medium of exchange—is used—the most cor- 


No, no, my good but deluded brothers and sisters, you may 


thousand years at least. You can reform yourselus by leaving 
these corrupt cities, and go into the country and become pro- 
ducers. Every days’ labor done in a city is lost. Cities are 
vast pauper establishments, hiding-places for criminals and 
A city is no place fora true reformer. A per- 
son who livs in a city, year after year, cannot consistently 
preach reform to others. ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself,” comes 
home with great force to all dwellers in cities. Cities are un- 
natural gatherings, and it is impossible to do away with crime 
and intemperance while they exist. 

These words are written by an unpopular man, but they 
will never be disputed. They may be denied in words, but 
they will not stay denied. For forty years I hav been trying 
to solve the question, How shall the fearful evils, the terrible 
crimes which run riot everywhere, be abolished? If anyone 
has a remedy to peaceably depopulate these cities, and abolish 
money as a medium of exchange, he or she is the man or 
woman that the world wants. War will not save or redeem 
the world; strikes will not accomplish it; shorter hours is not 
the remedy for this fearfully sick world. The people are sick, 
they are sick unto death, and most of them are ignorant of the 
remedy. That there is a remedy I know, but to a real, true 
friend they will not listen. They prefer to uphold this sys- 
tem of infernalism, ‘‘church and state,” the very power that 
binds them hand end foot and makes them slaves. 

Friends, brothers, and sisters, until you learn to be a ‘law 
unto yourselvs,” make your own laws, become your own mas- 
ters, leave these corrupt cities, and become producers, do not 
complain of ‘‘hard times,” for you yourselvs are the cause 
of it. Go not to the devil’s box, alias the ballot box, which is 
only a snare for your destruction. Our only safety is in self- 
government, which needs no implements of death to sustain, 
it. Your friend, SEWARD MITCHELL. 


Jackson, Mrcu. 

Mr. Epiror: Having just finished reading Dr. Foote’s arti- 
cle on vivisecti on, in which’he makes mention of myself sev- 
eral times, I now wish to write a few words of inquiry and re- 
ply. My aim is to be a Liberal and a truth seeker in the high- 
est sense of those noble names, therefore I am always will- 
ing to hear all sides of every question. All hail to free dis- 
cussion in & kindly and Liberal spirit of each and every sub- 
ject pertaining to the welfare of all living creatures, for it is 
often the only way to arrive at truth in regard to them. If 
these terrible statements in regard to vivisection are not true, 
there is no one who will rejoice more than myself, for I hav 
been suffering a mental vivisection of the most horrible nat- 
ure ever since hearing of it, as will be seen by my former let- 
ter. If they are true, then I desire to reaffirm more strongly 
than ever my detestation and horror. If vivisection is all that 
Dr. Foote represents, why is there so much opposition to it in 
all countries, especially in England, where anti-vivisection 
societies number among their members many of the most fn- 
telligent and humane people in all ranks of life, scholars, 
statesmen, etc.? What object hav the opponents of vivisec- 
tion in making these statements if they are untrue? Surely 
it is not a pleasant task. As for myself, if it were not for the 
hope of doing some good I would wish I had never heard of 
these things. I would never read nor write nor even think of 
them again if that were possible. These terrible cruelties 
may occur in Europe, it is admitted, but not in this country. 
I hope not, but in an article in Scribner’s Monthly, published 
in 1880, we hav the testimony of Dr. A. J. Leffingwell as to 
the extreme cruelty practiced and permitted in medical col- 
leges in our own country. He says, ‘‘I think it may be safely 
asserted that in the city of New York, in a single medical 
school, more pain isinflicted upon living animals, as the means 
of teaching well-known facts, than is permitted to be done for 
the same purpose in all the medical schools of Great Britain 
and Treland.” I hope that writer was mistaken, and that Dr. 
Foote is not, but how long will it be before these things are 
practiced here, if not already, if public sentiment is not 
aroused against them and some measures are not taken to pre- 
vent their occurrence. How much better to begin now, when 
this evil is as yet in its first stages and can be easily dealt with, 
than to wait until it becomes so powerful as to require some 
desperate measure to eradicate it. If I understand Mr. Pres- 
ton’s position correctly this is what he aims to do. If slavery 
had never been permitted in this country, how much better it 
would hav been, how much suffering might hav been spared! 
But it was allowed to exist; and what it cost to overthrow 
its power! Itis surprising to Dr. Foote that we makeso much 
fuss—as perhaps he would term it—over this subject, when 
there are so many reforms needing our assistance. I am in- 
terested in every reform, in every movement for the benefit 
of humanity. Would that my cssh box was large and full 
enough; I would pour out its treasures for every good cause. 
Had I the millions that lie wasted and idle, no woe and want, 
no injustice and evil that I could relieve or prevent would long 
curse humanity. So do not shink that we are deaf to other 
wrongs because we speak so loudly against this. The case is 
like this: There is a mother with a large family of children, 
for instance. All of them are in trouble or danger, some from 


appealed most strongly to their sense of justice. He speaks 
of human beings burnt to death in tenement houses, thea- 
ters, etc. These facts are horrible. But do they affect one as 
though these people were confined in these places and roasted 
alive by some religious or scientific society? Deliberate tor- 


set your hearts at rest, the world will not be reformed for one | ture and accidental suffering and death are vastly different 


things. That argument could hav been used in the days of 
the Inquisition with just as much reason. Why worry about 
people being burnt at the stake and tortured on the rack when 
there are so many suffering from other causes? Try to reform 
other evils and let the Inquisitors alone, for are they not la- 
boring in the cause of religion? It is the same old sophistry, 
with merely a change of name and victims—science now, in- 
stead of religion, and helpless animals instead of human be- 
ings. But the principle is the seme. A crime is no less a 
crime because committed in the name of science. It is no ev- 
idence of the righteousness of an act because the motiv which 
prompted it was good. There can be no doubt that Calvin 
when he burnt Servetus was prompted by what he regarded 
as a good motiv, and the majority of the people of those times 
agreed with him that it was their duty to save the souls of the 
people from hell by giving to tha stake and torture those who 
were teaching docirins which they regarded as false and mis- 
leading. 

The legislatures, you say, very properly accept the testi- 
mony of medical experis on the subject of vivisection. Ought 
the world to hav taken the evidence of the slaveholder and In- 
quisitor as to the right and necessity of bondage and bigotry, 
regardless of the appeals of their hapless victims? P 

Much that is now reverenced as science, medical science espe- 
cially, will as human beings progress in knowledge be found 
fallacious. The science of this age is not infallible. We 
should be careful about accepting all that is claimed for it. 
There is a vast field for the medical profe-sion to expl re, but 
as & rule it is utterly ignored by the profession. Why do they 
not investigate the faculty of clairvoyance and the laws of 
magnetic treatment—those powers which enable a person who 
never received any medical education whatever to examin, to 
explain the useand condition of every organ of the human body, 
that enable them to diagnose and successfully treat and cure 
diseases that hav baffled the skill of regular physicians with 
all their medical science? If the medical profession are ig- 
norant of these things it is time they were informed, for they 
are facts, and can be proved by thousands and thousands of 
witnesses. 

When these laws are thoroughly understood and utilized in 
the treatment of disease the system of torture that has for years 
been inflicted upon mankind as well as animals will be at an 
end, and a natural, rational, and humane medical science will 
take its place. All this will doubtless sound visionary to many, 
but it is the truth, as time will prove. 

I hav no excuses to offer for cruelties of sport, asit is called 
nor the vanity which prompts some persons to wear the dead 
and mutilated forms of animals and birds as decorations. 
These are harbarous instincts which the mass of human beings 
inherit from a savage ancestry, but the law of evolution which 
governs the moral as well as the physical nature of the human 
race will ultimately eliminate these brutel habits and instincts 
from mankind. 

Inthe meantime all that can be done to prevent the cruelty 
and abuse of animals, all that can be done to alleviate the men- 
tal and physical suffering of humanity, it is our duty to do. 
Every living creature possesses certain inalienable rights which 
every human being is under moral obligation torespect. The 
law of justice demands this. Whosoever violates that law 
must surely suffer the penalty. 

The practice of vivisection should be investigated; if every- 
thing is all right and as it should be no harm will ensue, but 
if the terrible state of things exist of which we are told, either 
in this or any other country, it should reccive the attention 
and protest of the civilized world. Vivisection without the 
use of anesthetics or some other means to make the animals 
unconscious and insensible to pain is a crime which nothing 
can justify. Mrs. Marte C. MITCHELL, 

TESE r 


Fashionable Charity. 


There is not a county in the United States where 
collections are not raised for foreign missions. In 
every county there are paupers, and in almost every 
one there are “ poorhouses ” or “ county infirmaries,” 
where poor or insane need looking after and special 
attentions. Although many of these publie alms- 
houses are well conducted, there are vast numbers of 
them in which terrible abuses are practiced. So far 
as we can learn, in no case do these church people 
who contribute to foreign missions ever think it nec- 
essary for them to look after the condition of the 
unfortunate inmates of these places. Annually mill- 
ions of dollars are expended by them on foreign 
missions, not a penny on the poor of these establish- 
ments. “The law looks after these,” is the cold, 
heartless remark and excuse. Would it not be better 
to devote some of the money and attention now ex- 
pended on foreign missions towards caring for and 
ameliorating the hard condition of our home poor? 
The very fact that the churches keep a watch upon 
the institutions referred to would do much to prevent 
abuses that will rise from the selfishness and greed of 
men. I make these remarks in no fault-finding 
spirit, in the hope that they will attract attention in 
some quarters and result in good. I am never asked 
to contribute to a missionary cause, but I regret that 
a part at least of this money thus given does not go 
towards caring for our home poor. Fashionable 
charity is very liberal toward invisible objects. 
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Childyen’ s Comer. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


An Angel’s Visit Explained. 


“Mamma said: ‘Little one, go and see 
If grandmother's ready to come to tea.’ 
I Knew I mustn't disturb her, so 
I stepped as gently along, tiptoe, 

And stood a moment to take a peep— 
And there was grandmother fast asleep. 


“ I knew it was time for her to awake, 
I thought I'd giv her a little shake, 
Or tap at her door, or softly call; 
But I hadn’t the heart for that at all— 
She looked so sweet and so quiet there, 
Lying back in her high arm-chair, 
With her dear white hair, and a little smile 
That means she’s loving you all the while. 


“I didn’t make a speck of noise; 
I knew she was dreaming of little boys 
And girls who lived with her long ago. 
And then went to heaven—she told me so. 


“I went up close, and I didn’t speak 
One word. but I gave her on her cheek 
The softest bit of a little kiss, 

Just in a whisper, and then said this: 
‘Grandmother, dear, it’s time for tea.’ 


“ She opened her eyes and looked at me, 
And said: ‘Why, Pet, I hav just now dreamed 
Of a little angel who came and seemed 
To kiss me lovingly on my face.’ 
She pointed right at the very place! 


“ I never told her ’twas only me; 
I took her hand, and we went to tea,’’--Selected, 


Cousin John’s Philosophy; or, It 
Might Hay Been Worse. 


“ How did it happen?” And an amused smile 
played on the features of Carrie Howard's 
cousin John. Carrie was his ward and lived 
in his house and under his guardianship, her 
parents being dead. ‘‘You look like a little 
mud turtle,” he remarked, as he turned her 
about and lifted her dripping ringlets. ‘Only 
alittle while ago you appeared before me in 
starched white muslin and beautiful red rib- 
bons, and now, here you are, all spattered with 
clots of muddy water, and your ribbons drag- 
gled and defaced. Why; Carrie! But there, 
there, don’t cry; I dare say you couldn't help 
it.” 

“Indeed I couldn’t, Cousin John,” she 
sobbed. ‘You know I started for Eva's lawn 
party, and I just stopped for a minute or two 
by the pool at the foot of the rock, to see a frog 
jump into the water. ` He splashed it as he 
jumped, andI turned quickly to avoid its get- 
ting on my dress, and, in turning, I stubbed 
my toe, or something, my foot gave a twist, 
and. over I went into the pool—oh dear ! oh 
dear!” 

“In company with the frog, eh! 
couple you were, I must say. 

Miss Carrie and the frog, 
Both sat upon a log, 

One jumped into the mud, 
With a dull splash and thud; 
The other, Jank and thin, 
Just went and tumbled in.” 

“Oh, don’t make rhymes, Cousin John, and 
please don’t laugh. It is too bad! O—o—I 
can’t help crying !” 

“ But there’s no use in boo-hooing like that, 
my dear.” 

‘ Don’t you--see—I—can’t go to the par-r- 
ty, now ?” : 

“Oh, yes, you can. Wash your face, wipe up 
your eyes, put on another dress, and goon. 
This affair might hav been worse.” 

“JT havn't another clean white dress, and 
how could this trouble be worse, I should like 
to know?” 

“ Why, you might hav been drowned !” 

«Drowned in a mud puddle !” 

“Well, then, you might hav sprained your 
ankle; that would hav been worse, surely. But 
come now, get on that pretty pink Mother 
Hubbard dress, and run along to the party.” 

“O Cousin John, you are so easy about 
everything. You never get ruffed, as I do.” 

“Ruffies were not intended for men, only 
for girls and little misses that fall into mud 
puddles! But come, come, you will be very 
late to the party unless you hurry.” 

Carrie soon reappeared in a clean dress, 
fresh ribbons, and a clean face, and was even 
prettier than before. 

Awhile after, when the woods were begin- 
ning to don their autumn garb, and in spots 
were all aflame and aglow. with scarlet, russet, 
and gold, Carrie went with some companions 
to gather the lovely leaves and red berries. 

Oh, such a gay time as she had! and such a 
pbasketful of bright-hued leaves, such masses 
of maple, sumach, and elder! such sprays of 


A pretty 


green cedar and ‘creeping Jenny !” such bits 
of dark green mosses, with their tiny blossoms! 
such bright, red berries, such glossy winter- 
green, with its blood-red plums! such great 
bunches of mock golden rod and “life everlast- 
ing” all in flower! such mullein leaves and 
dried grasses, as she gathered in the fields 
that adjoined the woods! ‘Oh, how kind is 
‘nature!’ she thought, ‘‘to make so much 
beauty to adorn the dying year !” 

But in a few days following she ceased to 
sing the praises of the wood, as she made her 
appearance with a swollen face and one eye 
closed entirely. 

‘‘What's the matter with you?” inquired 
Cousin John. 

“O dear, I don’t know. 
itches terribly.” 

“ Poisoned, evidently. I noticed you had 
some dogwood and ivy with your leaves the 
other day. Butnever mind, it might hav been 
worse.” . 

“Oh, how can you say that, Cousin John? 
I don’t see how it could hav been worse, any- 
way ?” 

“Why, my dear, both eyes might hav been 
closed up tightly. Whereas now you hay one 
good eye with which to observe the difference 
between dogwood and sumach. Had you 
studied your botany alittle more you would 
hav been aware of the difference. I will get 
you a wash for that face, however, for it de- 
tracts, I must confess, considerably from your 
good looks, and does not tend to make you 
over and above agreeable.” 

Lying on the lounge that afternoon bathing 
her face, Carrie spoke up suddenly: 

“ Cousin Jobn!” 

“ Well, my dear.” 

“How did you come to take everything so 
easily? Were you born with just that even 
disposition that can find some good in every- 
thing ?” 

“Well, no. Isuppose not. I remember the 
time when I was fractious and—” 

“ Cross ?” 

“Yes, and cross; but, gradually, I learned 
there was no use in repining and fretting, that 
being cross and peevish did not help matters 
one bit.” 

“ And then ?” 

“Then I reformed.” © 

“Did you drink intoxicating liquors, Cousin 
John?” : 

“ Oh no; but other people can reform, you 
know, besides drunkards. f . 

“I resolved to make the best of that which 
could not be helped, and to think that how- 
ever bad matters were, they might hav been 
worse. Being fretful helps nobody, makes 
yourself, unhappy, and others miserable. 
Cheerfulness is a very desirable quality, and, 
if we do not possess it by nature, it is well to 
cultivate it to the greatest extent possible. 
Do you not think so, my dear?” 

‘Why, yes, Cousin John; buf maybe you 
never met with many misfortunes to make you 
feel badly.” 

«Perhaps not, but I hay met with some 
trials. I invested, a few years ago, two-thirds 
of my property in what I supposed was a good 
paying investment; but it yielded no profit, 
and finally the concern failed, and I lost all.” 

“You felt awfully then, didn’t you?” 

“Well, rather badly for awhile, but -I 
thought it might hav been worse.” 

‘O Cousin John!” 

“Yes, for I might hav lost my health. I 
didn’t, and I reckon a man’s health is wealth. 
I was well, and I went to work again. Then, 
you remember when I was burnt out—our 
place at Alwell? Everything was consumed 
in that fire, so that I had not even a pair of 
shoes to put on my feet, and it was winter 
weather too. And no insurance on the prope 
erty; think of that—a total loss.” 

“ And how did you bear that, cousin?” 

“I thought it seemed rather hard, but then 
it might hav been worse.” 

“I don’t see how it could, cousin, in that 
case.” 

“ Why, don’t you see that I might hav been 
burnt myself? That would hav been worse, 
sure; so I was thankful that I escaped with my 
life.” 

* But everyone cannot feel so in times of 
trouble, Cousin John.” 

‘No, I suppose not, every clover cannot 


bear four leaves, but the three-leaved clover is 
not to be despised. Everybody can cultivate 
a cheerful disposition, and it will soon come 
quite natural to the one who really tries to 
obtain the treasure. Now you try and see 
what you can do. And in all days of trial and 
trouble, just think that it might hav been 
worse, and your burden will instantly begin 
to be lighter and easier to carry.” 


ee E 
TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 
A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 

BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


My face burns and 
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Our Puzzle Box. 
1 
ENIGMA. 

My first is in justice, but not in right; 
My second is in power, but not in might; 
My third is in sorrow, but not in gloom; 
My fourth is in sun, but not in moon; 
My fifth is in girl, but not in boy; 
My sixth is in hope, but not in joy; 
My seventh is in beauty, in lovely, in meek; 
My eighth is in beauty, but not in sweet; 
My ninth is in summer, but not in June; 
My tenth isin rose, but notin perfume: 
My eleventh is in ringlet, but not in curl; 
My whole is the name of a sweet little girl; 

J. P. Harriss. 

Near Blooming Grove, Texas. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER 
APRIL 26, AND may 3D, 1884. : 


a Mrs. H. S. Lake. 2. Garfield. 
s P 
ARM 
ALEAK 
PRESTER 
MATTY 
KEY 
R 
1. Magellan. 
2. WHEN 
: HOME 
EMMA 
NEAT 


The Legends of the Patriarchs. By 
S. Barrvc-Gounp. $1.50. The Congrega- 
tionalist, in speaking of it, says: ‘* There 
are few Bible readers who hav not at some 
time wished for just suchavolume. Itis 
a thoroughly interesting book, and will 
be seized with avidity by all students o: 
the Bible.’ 


The Martyrdom of Man. Embracing 
the four divisions of War, Religion, Lib- 
erty, and Intellect. A work of rare merit, 


and written in a superior style. By Wm- 
woop Reape. New edition. 544 pages. 
Price reduced from $3 to $1.75. . 
The Old Faith and the New. A Con- 


fession. By Davin FRIEDERICH STRAUSS, 
author of the ‘New Life of Jesus,” ete. 
Authorized translation from the sixth 
German edition. By MATHILDE Bump. 
Two volumes in one. The translation 
revised and partly rewritten, and pre- 
ceded by an American version of the au- 
thors ‘‘Prefatory Postscript.” Strauss 
is too well known by the readers of Amer- 
ica to require a single word to be said in 
his praise. Price, $1.50. 


The Outcast. A deep, finely-written 
‘Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Winwoop Reape, author of ‘‘Martyr- 
dom of Man.” 30 cents. 


The Pro and Con of Supernatural 
Religion. Both sides fairly and 
ably presented. By E. E. Gum, ex- 
Universalist clergyman. Paper, 30 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 


The Radical Pulpit. Comprising dis- 
courses of advanced thought. By O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM and Frurx ÅDLER, two of 
America’s clearest thinkers. By O. B. 
Frornmncuam: The New Song of Christ- 
mas, The Departed Years, Life as a Test 
of Creed, Apocryphal Books of the New 
Testament, The Sectarian Spirit, The 
American Gentleman, The Language of 
the Old Testament, The Dogma of Hell, 
The Value of the Higher Sentiments, The 
American Lady, The Consolations of Ra- 
tionalism. By Frxrx Aper: The Ethics 
of the Social Question, Emancipation, 
Lecture at the Second Anniversary of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, Our Leaders, 
Hav We Still a Religion? Conscience. 
Price, in cloth, $1. 


The Real Blasphemers. By Col. J. 
. R. Kerso, A.M. Price, 50 cents. 


Truth Seeker Collection of Forms, 


Hymns, and Recitations. Con- 
taining forms for organizing societies, 
marriage, funeral services, naming of in- 
fants, obituary notices, epitaphs, etc. 
Also 525 Liberal and Spirithalistic hymns 
for public meetings, funerals, social gath- 
erings, etc. To which are added beauti- 
ful recitations for various public occa- 
sions. 550 pp. Gloth. 75 canta. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
CUnton Placa. Naw York 


FHEFRERTEOUGHT DIRECTORY 


For the sake of increasing the number of 
names in the “‘ Freethought Directory,” I make 
this offer! I will send the “ Freethought Mag- 
azine and Freethinkers’ Directory” for July, 
which will be out about July 25th, FREE to 
any person who sends his or her name and 
post-office address for registry in the ‘ Di- 
rectory” before June 5th, with twenty-five 
eent. Address, H. L. GREEN, 

2t20 ` Salamanca, N. Y. 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “Prometheus,” “Gottlieb,” and "Ingersoll 
and Jesus.” 


A Radicai romance of pioneer life. delineating the yir- 
tuesof natural humanity as opposed to the hypocrisy of a 
supernatural religion; crowded with incident and full of 
vrogressiy tdeas and the poetry of the future. 


PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


CETTE TE! 


BOOKS SOLD BY D. M. BENNETT. 


afius CELLANEOUS RADICAL WORKS. 


Exeter Hali., A theological romance. ‘One of the 
Most exciting romances of the day.” Price, paper, 60 
sents; cloth. 80 cents. : 

The Heathens of the Heath, By Wm. McDon- 
nell, author of “ Exeter Hall.” Price, $1.50. 

Family Creeds. By William McDonné, author of 
+ Exeter Hall.” Price, cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


Tine Day of Rest. By Wm. McDonnell, autnor of 
i gisele Hal T» ~The ‘Heathens of the Heath,” etc. Price. 
cents. 


History of the Council of Nice, A.D. om 
with a Life of Constantine the Great, and a general exhi- 
vition of the Christian religion in the days of the early 
fathers: By Dean Dudley. Price, $1. 


wteroines of Freetaought. Containing Bio- 
phical Sketches of Freethought temale writers By 
fi Sara A. Underwood. Price, $1.75 r 


The Apocry piai New testament, Beingal 
wue gre is epistles, and other pieces now extant‘ attrib. 
uted in the first four centuries to Jesus Christ, his a 
tles, and their companions, and not included in the New 
Testament by its compilers. Price, $1.25, 


Appies oi Gort. A story book for poys and giris, 
By A Susan 8. Wixon. Price, $1.25. 


‘the £ rophet on Nazareth; or. A Critica: im 
quiry into the Prophetical, Intellectual, and Mora! Char 
aoter ot J ely Christ. By Evan Powell Meredith, F. A, 

rice, 


_ Origin and evelopment of Reugious 
ideas aad Beuiefs, as manifested in history and seen 
by reason. By Morris Einstein, Price, $1. 


The Koran. A new English e..1tion of the Koran of 
Mohammed, to which is added the life of Mohammed, or 
the history of thar doctrin which was begun and carried 
on by him in Arabia. Price, $2. 


The Bible in India—Hindoo Origin of Heorew and 
Christian Revelation. Translated from **Le Bible dena 
Inde.” By Louis Jacolliot. Price, $2 


Trance-Dynamice Cure By La Roy Sunderisad. 


_. Vice of Trance, $1.50; Dynamic Cure. $1. 


An iiye-Opener. *Citateur, Par rigault.” Le 
Brun, Doubts of Intidels. By Zepa.e Price, cloth, %5 cents; 
paper, cents. ~ 


Bible of Bibles s or, Twenty-Seven Divine Reve- 
tations, Containing a description of twenty-seven bibles 
and an exposition of two thousand biblical errurs in sei. 
ence, history, morals, religion, and general events. Alsoa 
deHneation of the characters of the principal Peraonages 
ofthe Christian Bible and an examination of their doc- 
trins. By Kersey Graves. Price 2.00. - 


Ehe Worue’s Sixteen Cruciticd Saviors 3 
or, Christianity Before Christ. Containing new and start- 
Ang revelations in religious history, which disclose the 
orleatal origin of all thggdoctrins, principles, precepts, and 
miracles of the Christi New Testament, and furnishing 
a key for unlocking many of its sacred mysteris, besides 
comprising the history of sixteen oriental crucified gods. 
By Kersey Graves. Price, $2. i 


Bibie in the Balance. A text-book for 
gators. By Rey. J. Q. Fish. Price, $1.50. 


Oid Theology Turned Upside Down, or 
Right Side Up. By Rev. T. B. Taylor, A.M. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, $1,00. 

Modern Thinkers: Whatthey Think and Why. 
By V. B. Denslow, LL.D. With an introduction by Robe 
ert G Ingersoll. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Superstition in All Ages. By John Meslisr. 
A goman Catholic priest. Price, cloth, $1.50; papsi: 
71.00. 


invest. 


Antiquity of Christianity. By John Al. 
vergers izmo, 61 pp. Price, cloth, 50 cents: paper, 25 
cents. 


Essays on Mind, Matter, Forces, Theol- 
ogy,ete. By Charles E. Townsend. Extra cloth, 2mo, 
4H pp. Price, $1.50. 


Sequel to Essays, By same author. Price, %3 
cents. 4 z 


Seripture Speculations. | With an introduc- 
tion on the creation, stars, earth, primitiv man, Judaism, 
u By. Basey R. Stevens... Extra cloth. 12mo, 419 po. 
Price, $l. kj 


Faith and Reason 3 Heart, Sou. and Handwork 
By Halsey R. stevens. Extra cioth. 12mo, 44i pp. Price, 


° 

‘ashe Modern Thinker. By various authors 
Jekug the most advanced speculations in’ philosophy, sci- 
‘ace, theology, aud sociology. Second number. BVO, 
W pp. Price, $1.0% 


Positivist Primer. Being a series of familiar 
conversations on the Religion of Humanity. By C. G. 
vavid, Price, 75 cents. i 


The Ethics of Positivism. A critical study. 
by Giacomo Barzellotti, Professor of Philosophy at the 
Lico Dante, Florence. Extra cloth, 12mo, 327 pp. Price, 
$3.00. 


through Rome On. A memoir of Christian and 
antichristian experience. By Nathaniel Ramsay Waters, 
Extra cloth, 12m0, 352 pp. Price, $1.15. 


Christ of Paul. By George Reber. Extra cloth, 
tzmo, 400 pp. Price, $2.00. 


Cultivation of Art, And [ts Reiation to Religious 
Paritanism and Money-Getting. By A. R. Cooper. Imo. 
4 pp. Price, tlexible cloth, 35 cents; paper, 20 cents. 

The Historical Jesus of Nazareth. By M 
Schiesinger, PH.D., Rabui of the Congregation Anshe 
Bmeth, Albany, New York. Extra cloth, 12mo, 98 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


The Case Against tae, Church, A summary 
of the arguments agains Chi nity., Price, 50 cents. 


Personal Immortality and Other Pa- 
pers. By Josie Oppenheim. Extra cloth, 12mo, 98 


“pages. Price, 75 cents. 


Soul Problems, With Papersonthe Theological 
Amendment andthe State Personality Idea. By Joseph 
E. Peck. Paper, i2mo, 63 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Confessions of an Inquirer. Why and What 
m l? ByJames Jackson Jarves. Price, $1.25. 
Socialism and Utilitarianism. By John 
Stuart Mill. Price, $1.50. ` 


Nemesis of Faith. By Anthony Froude. Price, 


20, 


A 


Christian and Deist. Price, $1.00. 


Socialism. Reply to Rev. Roswell C. Hitchcock. 
By s Business Man. å 


Modern Symposium. Price, $1.25. 

Wrialot D. M. Bennett. Price, cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 40 cents. 

Some Mistakes of Moses. By Robert G. Inger. 
sol. Price, $1.25. N 


The Gods and Other Lectures. By Robert 
G ingersoll. Price, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. . 

he Ghosts and Other Lectures. By Rob. 
ert &. Ingersoll, Price, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 vents, 


The Gods, ete., and The Ghosts, ete., in 
one Volume. Price, paper, $1 00. 


What Must We Do to Be Savea? Price, 25 
Celis. 


Was Christ a God? Conclusions drawn from 
apostolice writings. By i. Mensinga. Price, $1.50. 


Abstract of Colenso ou the Pentateuch. 
A comprecensiv summary of Bishop Colenso’s argument. 
proving that the Pentateuch is not historically true. 
Price 25 cents. A 


Seif-Contradictions of the Bible. One hun- 
dared and forty-four propositions, without comment, em- 
vodying most of the palpable and striking self-contradic- 
tions of the Bible. Price, 25cénts. 


Whe Bhagvad Gita; or, A Discourse on Divine 
Matters between Krishna and Arjuna. By J. Cockburn 
Thompson. Price, $1.75, 


The Clergy a Source of Danger to tke 
American epubtie. By W.F. Jamieson. Frice, 


Youth’s Liberal Guide for their Moral Culture 
and Religious Enlightenment. By Prof. H.M. Kottinger 
A.M frice, $1. 

Orthodox Hash, with n Change of Diet. 
By Warren Sumner Barlow. Pr.c.,.. centi. = 

The Voices. A poe a in four parts. Dy Warren 
Sumner Barlow One of the most trenchant yit sensible 
satires gu ite neilons saperstinons, dogmas, and incon 
slaten? practices of eccicalasticiam extant. Price, $i- 


i Strangers always welcome. 
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. ‘Liberal Meetings. 

i ues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies i 
pi States and Canada meeting regularity, oan Pitti 
biceg of their meeti 


s published in this column free i, 
officers will send, ray the 


to us.) 
MICHIGAN. 


Mvusrmaon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday. afternoon at 2 o’clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hail, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 


WISCONSIN. 


Mawavxen,—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall, 216 Grand avenue.—Exercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music.—Admission free. 

OHIO, 

CiLEvELAND.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 r.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. pgotares free. _ Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Sécretary. 

: MAINE. 


Porrnanp.—Dr, H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), whiére free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions: :are held every Sunday, 2:30 
P.M. Admittance free. : Public invited. 


i "x . OREGON. 

PortnanD:—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland,:Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. f i 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Bsston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon -4t:-10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The. “ Society 
of the, Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. ' Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 


- PENNSYLVANIA. 


_Airoona,—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

PuimaprnPpHiA.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard dvenue, at 2:30 o'clock, and 7:30 


o'clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 


Tun Truru Smsxer and Liberal books for 
Bale. 

Prrrsporcu.—-Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenne, every 


Sunday (except during the Months of July 


and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained, Exercises consist of a lecture, 


followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15. 


minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. > 


, NEW JERSEY. 

Newarg.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock at the 
Loagüo’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
eussion, in whioh all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark; 


CANADA. 


Toronro.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every. Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrreau.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 P.M,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 wim, Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Wilson 
President, M. O'B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 

’' ALBANY. —The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. .Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 8p.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m, The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yor Crry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
for a lecture and discussion, at German 
Masonic Temple, 220 East 15th street. Ad- 
mission 5 cents. Monthly cards 20 cents. 
Membership fee $3.—-The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
38d street.——~—The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.——Frobisher Col- 
lege Hall, 23 East 14th street, near Broad- 
way. The People’s Spiritual Meeting every 
Sunday at 2:30 and 7:30 r.m. 

Brooxrxyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock, Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale-——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited.— The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright’s 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially łn- 
vited. Doors open at 2:80 p.m, 


£#REETHOUGHT WORKS. 
| For Sale at Tae Trora Srexer Office. 


Bible Balanced. The Infidel’s Text 
Book; comparing some of the best teach- 
ings and sayings of the Bible with those 
of Sages and Philosophers who lived pre- 
vious to the Authors of the Bible; also a 
Partial Exposition of its Errors. By Gxo. 
C. Dartine. Price, 50 cents. 


The Figures of Hell; or, The Tem- 
ples of Bacchus. Dedicated to licensers 
of beer and whisky. By Mrs. ELIZABETH 
Tompson. A neat little volume of be- 
tween twoand three hundred pages. $1. 


Liberty and Morality. A capital full 

lecture on these important subjects. By 

) W. S. Burn, A pamphlet of thirty-six 
well-printed pages mailed for 15 cents. 


Superstition in All Ages. By Joms 
Mustierz, a Roman Catholic priest, who, 
after a pastorate of thirty years at Etre- 
pigny and But in Champagne, France, 
wholly abjured religious dogmas, and left 
as his last willand testament to his par- 
ishioners, and to the world, the work en- 
titled ‘Common Sense.” Price, cloth, 
$1.50; paper, $1. 


Marriage and Parentage and The 

. ° Sanitary and Physical Laws. For The 
Production of Children of Finer Health 
and Ability. By a Physician and Sanita- 
rian. ‘*The virtues of men and women 
as well as their vices may descend to their 
children.” Price, $1 


The Bible—Whence and What? By 
Ricnarp B. .Westseroozx, D.D., LL.B. 
The questions, Where did the books of 
the Bible come from? What is their 
authority? and, What is the real source 
of dogmatic theology? are treated fear- 
lessly in the light of history, philosophy, 
and comparativ religions. It is impossi- 
ble to giv even a condensed statement of 
what is itself a marvelous condensation. 
Whole libraries are here concentrated 
into one little book. Printed in good 
type and bound in cloth. Price, $1. 


The Bible of the Religion of Science. 
By H. S. Brown, M.D. “This volume is 
most respectfully dedicated to those per- 
sons who will cordially unite with others 
to establish the religion of truth and a 
just government, by the scientific meth- 
ods of reason, experience, experiments, 
and observations. For this is the way to 
wisdom, and to the material, mental, 
moral, social, and spiritual sciences, that 
make peace on earth and good will among 
men.”. Price, $1.50. 


Socialism and Utilitarianism. 
Jonn Sruarr Muu. Price, $1.50. 


Specimen Days and Collect. By 

Watt Wurman. Including autobiogra- 
phy, hospital sketches, democratic vistas, 
etc. Three hundred and seventy-four 
pages of hearty, wholesome prose and 
poetry, never before published. Price, $2. 


Ingersoll and Jesus. Conversation 
in verse between the two great reformers. 
By Samus P. Putnam. Price, 10 cents. 


The Sabbath. By M. Farrmweron. A 
thorough examination and refutation of 
the claims of Sabbatarians who are trying 
to foist upon the country their holy day 
by unconstitutional legal enactments. 
The author shows by an appeal not only 
to the facts as they exist in the nature of 
things, but by reference to the Bible, and 
the writings of distinguished historians 
and theologians of past ages, that Sunday 
is no more a holy day thar Saturday. 
Price, 10 cents. 


The Religion of Common Sense. By 
Prof. Lissrzcat Uuc, of Germany. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The Sunday Question. A Historical 
and Critical Review. With replies to an 
objector. By Gzorez W. Brown, M.D. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Truth Seeker Tracts. Bound in vol- 
umes of 525 pages each—Vols. I., IL., III., 
IV., and V. Each volume containing 525 
pages—thirty tracts or more. A Library 
within themselves of most excellent Rad- 
ical reading matter at a low price. Paper, 
60 cents per volume; cloth, $1.00. Ifthe 
whole set are taken—paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents each. 


The Truth Seeker in bound volumes. 
Vol. I., 25 cents; vol. II., 50 cents; vols. 
Itt. and IV., $2 each; vols. V., VL, VIL, 
YIN., and IX., $3 each. The whole set 
by express for $15. 


Voltaire in Exile. Translated from 
the French of M. Gasrinzav by his son 
Epmonp GasTinzav. Being Memoirs of 
the life of the great writer never before 
published. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1. 


Why Don’t God Kill the Devil? A 

eries of Essays dedicated to the Bt. 

. Johns School Board. By M. Bascocr. 25 
cents. 


Which: Spiritualism or Christian- 
ity? A discussion between Moszs 
Hou and Ray. W. F. Pannen, Paper, 60 

. gents: cloth, 75 cents, 
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Crimes Preachers 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


THIRD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes, of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” i 


T. O. Lnann, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it, 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
‘Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— 
JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 OTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tios, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Ohurch and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
38 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


MAN! 


A LIBERAL JOURNAL published to promote ED- 
UCATION, CONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
GANIZATION. Exponent of the objects, platform, 
and principles of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
T. B. Wakeman and T, C. Leland, editors. 


Weekly at $1 per annum. Trial subscribers—three 
months—for twenty cents, Specimen copies free; 
and Liberal names wanted to send sample copies. 
T. O. LELAND, Secretary, 

144 Broadway, New York. 
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K AN SAS f Improved or unlmproved landa 
S *anywhere in the state. For in- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc.,etc., write to 
WATSON & THRAPP, or C. H. CUSTENBORDER, 
ly13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


O 
D. M. BENNETT 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


“Gods Medicine.” 


E. 8. McComas, Secretary and Gereral Agent of 
the Medical Lake Manufacturing Co., will be Jocated 
during Aprii and May in iowa City, lowa. The 
wonderful cures of Rheumatism, Catarrh, Piles, 
Dyspepsia, Scrofulous Complaints, Female Com- 
plaints, and all Kinds of sores and diseases of the 
skin that are daily being reported from the use of 
MEDICAL LAKE SALTS. On the Pacific coast, warrant 
the Company in establishing agencies throughout 
all the states and territories. Mr. McComas will 
forward one box of MEDIOAL LAKE SALTS to any ad- 
dress on receipt of Fifty cents—enough to cure any 
ordinary case above named, except, perhaps, Rheu- 
Inatism, and will warrant cures on reasonable 
terms. MEDICAL LAKE SALTS contains no ingre- 


Medicai Lake, 8pokane Co., W.T. Agents wanted. 
Address E. 8. MOCOMAS, 
2m16 Iowa City, Iowa, 


|WHAT'S TO BEDONE? 


TCHERNYCHEWSKY, 


The Great Russian Writer, now Exiled in 
Siberia. 

This remarkable novel, now translated into 
English for the first time, will appear serially, 
beginning May 17th, in the fortnightly anarch-~ 
istic journal, 

LIBERTY, 

Which, suspended since last December, will 
appear again May 17th, and fortnightly there- 
after, enlarged from four to eight pages. 
“ What's to Be Done?” was written in the cell 
of a St. Petersburg prison more than twenty 
years ago and is the last work that the author 
ever wrote, as he was immediately afterwards 
exiled to Siberia by the Czar Alexander II., 
where he is still kept by Alexander JII., in ob- 
security and desolation, his mind and body 
shattered, despite the petition for his freedom 
sent lately to the czar by the International 
Literary Congress held at Vienna, The book 
is an absorbing, charming, and artistic work of 
fiction, treating the vital questions of love and 
marriage from a radical Nihilistic standpoint. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 

Bens. R. Tucker, Editor and Pub. 
A. P. KeLuy, Associate Editor. 
Subscription price, - One Dollar per year. 
Address, LIBERTY, 
Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS 


No. 1.—The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material cuntverse; the Law of cous 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged snd Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 


No. 2.—Origin of Jite; 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
‘the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
rect and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 

cents. 


No. 3.—The Development of the Spirit 


‘Atier Transitiou. 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 


Price, 10 cents. 


No. 4.—Tpe Process of Mental Action; 
ee How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
cents. 


No, 5.—The Origin of the Christian Relig- 
LLO 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Onris- 
tianity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 15 
cents; Paper, 60 cents. 


Rome. Not Bethiehem, the Birthplace of 


CSUN. 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.~Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfleld, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Lite; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
{tual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of OARRIE É, 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 26 cents. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No.1 
And bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 
No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 
Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
.editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres, Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of OARRIE E. 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages, Price, 60 cents. 
Achsa W. Sprague’s and Mary Clark’s 
Experiences in the First Ten Spheres 
of spirit Life. 
Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 
20 cents. 


History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “ History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 


including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 
= an “ English Churchman,” and other scholars. 
1 vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth, With 65 engravings. $2 o0 

This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 
originated, who were its founders, and what were the 
sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. 

“I know of no book that contains more real and val- 
nable information upon the origin of Christianity."— 
R. G, INGERSOLL. : 

“One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published." — Boston Investigator. 


FOR SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. y 
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Poetry. 


My Religion. 
We are lingering by the water-side, 
All ready to be ferried o’er; 
We wait the serving of the tide 
To leave for aye this dusky shore. 
‘Tis night. Beneath yon spangled blue 
A thousand fairy forms unse-n, 
Too subtilized for mortal view, 
Are dancing on the village green. 
. The brook that wanders through the vale, 
The flowers that spring in yonder dell 
To listening ears unfold their tale. 
The fairies know their language well. 
The beauteous rose in full array, 
Hath much of heaven tn i's bloom, 
And, like a’ guide-post by the way, 
Poi- ts toour home beyond the tomb. 
The waves that rush before the blast, 
And thunder on yon pebbly shore, 
Tell us of other days long past, 
Of lovlng friends we see no more. 
Our passions hushed, and without fear 
Of aught below or aught above, 
Angelic beings hovering near 
Imbue us with celestial love. 
'Tis not a duty, but a boon, 
Which makes immortal pleasures sure. 
Sun-light reflected by the moon, 
The glorious privilege to be pure. 
All cheerful thought is light ahead, 
Presaging what shall come at last; 
All gloomy thought, remorse, and dread 
Are but the debris of the past. 
And soon, alas! the bigot files 
From inner light to tales of yore; 
A savage faith his loss supplies, 
Those angel whispers come no more. 
We spurn the lies 1bose pages tell 
Of devils black, with hoof and horn, 
A canting heaven, a burning hell, 
Of sour, dyspeptic stomach born. 
No slaves are we to tyrant Gods, 
No vassals of another's will; 
‘We bow beneath no chastening rods, 
But trust in fate and fear no ill. 
Lo! Asia's millions yield their breath 
Where meager famin ever lowers; 
A God whose creatures starve to death 
Can never be a God of ours. 
We harbor no sectarian trash 
Which Christian seers hay said or sung, 
We crouch before no scorpion lash 
Of Jesus Christ or Brigham Young. 

All natural Change is upward flight, 
And death the conqueror of despair. 
‘Whate’er our crime, whate'er our plight, 

A better world awaits us there. 
Through death’s dark Vale with lofty trust 
We march to brighter realms afar. 
We leave our failings with our duat, 
As from and of the dust they are. 
For love is life, and life is love, 
And love includeth every bliss; 
And happiest in the worid above 


Are those who Were the best in this. 
--PAXTON. 
ti 


Book Notices, 


Dynamic Socrotocy. By Lester F. Ward. 2 
-vols., 8vo. Price $5. For sale at this office. 
When France produced Auguste Comte she 
reached her highest point in the production of 
humanity, both her best thought and her most 
unselfish feeling, these two by good fortune 
being united in the same person. England in 
producing Herbert Spencer may be said to hav 
done her best work in the same line. There 
is no disparagement of what others hav done 
in thus saying that, all things considered, 
these two hav done the best, and are the 
truest representativs, in those countries, of 
high intellectual development. But America, 
also, is contributing to scientific thought, and 
her best production thus far is Mr. Lester F. 
Ward with his new science of Dynamic Soci- 
ology. He, like the other two, is an original 
thinker, and a summer-up of the results of 
scientific progress. His work is as yet but 
little known, and this placing of him in the 
same list with Comte and Spencer will seem 
to many people a foolish overestimate. A 
thorough and careful reading of his book, 
however, by anyone who can himself think 
and judge of thought, will confirm what is here 
said of him. He is not so uniformly solid and 
free from fault as Mr. Spencer, perhaps, but, 
on the other hand, he is not so limited by any 
prepossessions; he is more free, more bold, 
and consequently has made a farther advance. 
Dynamic Sociology, or the Science of Human 
Progress, which is Mr. Ward's more especial 
department, is relativly a new science, and in 
. taking it up he has gone into a new field, one 
apparently considered of little importance by 
previous thinkers, but which he has found 
rich in the treasures of knowledge. Static 
Sociology, or the science of social order, polity, 
or organization, had been treated by Comte 
and Spencer; but the dynamic branch has by 
English scientists been neglected under the 
impression, as it would seem, that the advance- 
ment of society was brought about through 
natural agencies only, natural selection being 
the chief influence in determining its intelli- 
gence, character, and welfare. Mr. Spencer, 
ın particular, has virtually discountenanced 
the idea that societies could do much, if any- 
thing, for their own progress, the general 
result of legislation having been so unfor- 
i / 


‘extant scientific information—is the direct 
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is refreshing. Its author stands inthe extreme 
van of the scientific column. He sees with 
fully-opened eyes and a broad outlook the 
dangers and difficulties that beset civilization, 
and threaten in spite of all the progress yet 
made to again plunge us into anarchy, subver- 
sion, and medieval darkness. He sees no less 
clearly “what society requires to secure its 
permanence and continue its development to 
the perfect stage. What this is is pointed out 
in his last two chapters, those on Knowledge 
and Education. 

The first of these, along with other matter, 
givs an analysis of knowledge into its different 
kinds, and the tests by which its comparativ 
value may be known. The masses of the peo- 
‘ple are shown to be capable of receiving and 
understanding much more than they ever pos- 
sessed. The bad results from unequal posses- 


tunate, in the absence of sociological knowl- 
edge on the part of legislators, as ‘to hay 
rendered him’ hopeless of any good by that 
means. But here is just where Mr Ward dis- 
agrees with him, though without being at all 
disposed to justify or excuse ignorant legisla- 
tion. As all other sciences, including Social 
Statics, hav their applied phase, and are made 
useful to man only by application, so he be- 
lieves there is a science of Social Dynamics 
that has applicability, and that by its applica- 
tion, after sufficient knowledge of it has been 
acquired, the same good effects will appear 
that hav followed the application of other 
scientific knowledge. As applied sciences thus 
become useful arts, so this, when developed 
aud wisely applied, will become a true art of 
securing social advancement and well being. 
As natural selection and other natural in- 
fluences hav brought the individual man from 
the ignorant, helpless, and miserable condition 
of the savage up to a degree of intelligence 
and moral regard, where he becomes free to 
take control of himself and his circumstances, 
reacting upon his environment’ for his own 
good, so society will by the same natural 
agencies be raised to a point where it will be- 
‘come conscious of itself and its powers, and 
by scientific knowledge and use of its forces 
will be able artificially te make itself what it 
should be in order to secure the highest well- 
being of its members, and its own safe per- 
petuity. In short, society like the individual, 
will learn how to liv, develop itself, and be 
happy. 

The progress through natural influences is 
termed by Ward the genetic progress. That 
which is to come about by design, by artificial 
method, by intelligent use of means, is called 
teleological as the most appropriate name, the 
final cause of it being in society itself. This 
mode of operation will be characterized by in- 
vention, and by the indirect use of contriv- 
ances to effect desired results, precisely as in 
the application of mechanical or other science 
of a lower order than sociology. 

His book is itself an instance of the indirect 
method. Knowing the necessity of an ac- 
quaintance with the prior sciences to a com- 
prehension of sociology, he proceeds to giv an 
outline of what is known regarding Cosmogeny, 
Biogeny, Psychogeny, Anthropogeny, and 
Sociogeny. Itamounts to an excellent resume 
of all the most important scientific results and 
conclusions; all of which go toward convince- 
ing the reader of the need of some different 
teaching from what we now hav. 

When he comes to Dynamic Sociology proper, 
he lays down a scheme like this, though not 
wholly in the same words. 

Happiness is the ultimate end of all effort. 

Progress is the direct means to happiness. 

Dynamic action—intelligent, inventiv, or in- 
direct action—is the direct means to progress. 

Dynamic opinion—correct views of the rela- 
tion of man to the universe—is the direct 
means to dynamic action. 

Knowledge—acquaintance with the environ- 
ment — (scientific) ‘is the direct means to 
dynamic opinion. 

Education—the universal 


superlativ need that whatever scientific knowl- 
edge we hav should be distributed tothe whole 
population. 

But the true genius of the author is seen in 
his conception of education. This, the initial 
process, is the functional center for the whole 
work of social improvement. Yet education 
has been going on for centuries, without any 
such marked good effect as it ought to hav, and 
even sometimes with a bad one. He shows 
why. He considers the whole subject, and 
exposes the defects of all present systems. 
The true secret of strengthening the intellect, 
and the real cause of brain injury by over- 
work are brought out in plain relief. The ne- 
céssity of instruction by the state, as the only 
way of making education impartial, and com- 
municating it to every human being as a mat- 
ter of justice, is powerfully enforced. Many 
other things of importance are crowded into 
this and the preceding chapter. They are ex- 
ceedingly rich in thought. 

Finally the author brings forward his plan, 
the peculiarity of which consists mainly in the 
malier of instruction, the kind of knowledge 
that'is to be imparted. And this is scientific 
knowledge in its best form, the most general 
and the most practical truths it has to offer, 
those which giv the widest comprehension of 
the universe, including man, and the simplest 
explanation of all things, along with those of 
greatest practical value in all the concerns of 
life. All that is most ennobling and most use- 
ful among the tréasures of science he would 
hav conferred upon every child in the nation. 
To this he would add whatever training in 
special science might be required to fit the 
grown-up man or woman for any special occu- 
pation to be chdsen. He offers the abstract 
outline of à curriculum, and has fully met the 
difficulty first to be thought of, that ordinary 
minds will not be able to take in general, ab- 
stract, or comprehénsiv ideas. 

It is hardly conceivable that any one who 
has faith in sciénce can read this book with a 
full grasp of its meaning, and not be convinced 
that it furnishes the true key to all permanent 
sdcial improvement; that the initial means is 
réally that through which all the machinery of 
society is to be operated upon to its greatest 
advantage—its highest ultimate good. No ed- 
ucator, no statesman, no moralist, no thinker 
of any kind, can afford to miss the reading of 
such a work aš this. No other one book can 
be put beside it as its equal in practical value 
for the présent time and the American people. 
It is the completest outgrowth of the demo- 
cratic spirit, and proposes the most reliable 
modeof procéeding to establigh democracy and 
equality firmly and forever on this continent. 
A better gift to his country could not be made 
by á patriotic scientist. 

Of coursé Mr. Ward has a sufficient number 
of faults, and his estimate of religion especially 
may be fairly open to adverse criticism. But- 
wē need not take up this task; it will be well 
enough done by those who hava natural an- 
tagonism to scientific doctrins. J. L. P. 


distribution of 


means to knowledge. It is thus the most 
indirect means to happiness. But it is the 
initial means to the whole series, and whatever 
secures education secures knowledge, dynamic 
opinion and action, progress, and happiness. 
Hence the propriety of bending all social 
effort to the securing of universal scientific 
education, as the most effectiv method for ob- 
taining whatever else may be desirable. 

The succeeding chapters are devoted to the 
above six subjects, the discussion being critical, 
systematic, and suggestiv, and having the 
effect to show the extreme faultiness if not 
uselessness of traditional ideas. 

Let us here say that we know of no existing 
book so well worth reading for what it con- 
tains as incidental to its ultimate purpose. 
The chapter on Biogeny presents a new and 
striking theory of the origin of life; that on 
Psychogeny does the same in regard to mind. 
Anthropogeny givs a full explanation of all 
man’s characteristics without resorting to any 
but natural causes. Sociogeny analyzes the > eci f 
social forces, and shows the genesis of the f|“ Freethought” publications that has come 
more important social institutions, with their] under our observation. Col. Kelso is a8 care- 
defects as at present existing. The author’s|less of giving offense, when he combats what 
view of man and nature is profound and clear; | he considers error, 28 Col. Ingersoll; and he 
his statement of the scientific doctrins con-| Writes with remarkable force and energy. 
cerning the will is a model of lucid explana- | Like the great Iu fidel orator, he resorts to ridi- 
tion. The criticism of ethics and morality is{ctleas well as arguments to convince, but 
remarkable for its originality and boldness, never lacks for facts to down. the opposition. 
while the doctrin of the connection between | We giv the following quotation as an illustra- 
morality and intelligence is new and especially | tion of his style: 
valuable. There is plain speaking, though | ‘Of necessity the creator must hav had an 
with scientific coolness, upon industry, trade, | existence before the creation. But for how 
government, religion, marriage, arid conven- long a time? . If for a finite period only, then, 


à ; ‘ : . of necessity, he himself had only a finite éxist- 
tionality. A multitude of subjects are touched ence; and by going back beyond that. finite 


upon, and the book is as full of original period, we hav space and duration existing 
thought as an egg is of nutriment. Its vigor! without any God at all, unless we assume that 


We are in receipt from the author, Col. John 
Kelso, of California, of copies of two of his 
works, published by the Truth Seeker Com- 
pany, New York. The largest, containing 
about 450 pages, is entitled, “ Deity Analyzed; 
in Six Lectures.” It is one of the mostradical 


sion of it are strongly impressed, and the |° 


i 
there was an older God than the creator. If, 
on the other hand, the creator. existed at an 
infinit distance in duration beyond the point 
at whick the creation is assumed to hav taken 
place, then, of necessity, the period which lay 
between himself and the creativ power. was 
absolutely incapable of ever having an end, or 
of ever growing any less.” 

It is dificult to evade the Colonel’s conclu- 
sions, assuming his premises to be true, and 
we do not see how the premises are to be 
evaded,.if we recognize a creator of the uni- 
verse. Inasimilarly forcible and logical mán- 
ner he combats the doctrin of atonement and 
other Christian dogmas. The last two hun- 
dred pages are taken up With a humorous piece 
of rhyme, in which the author’s powers of 
sarcasm are freely displayed, entitled ‘‘ The 
Devil's Defense.” It assumes that Old Nick is 
arraigned for ‘thigh crimes and misdemean~ 

rs,” but is allowed to make his own defense, 
in which he. shows from the record that he 
isn’t such a bad fellow after all. 

The other book is in pamphlet form, and is 
entitled “The Real Blasphemers.” We havn't 
the space to giv anything like a synopsis of the 
contents of these four lectures; suffice it to say 
that, taking Webster’s definition as the stand- 
ard, not the Infidel but the clergy are the 
real blasphemers. He supports his position 
by liberal quotations from both the Old and 
New Testaments. 

If Christians wish to be fortiffed against the 
queries of their opponents, they should by all 
means read Col. Kelso’s books, bécause he is 
one of the most radical Infidels of the age, and 
if his arguments can be answered, and his 
foundation knocked from undér him, the pri~ 
vatesin the skeptical ranks can be easily routed. 

The prices of these books are, respectivly, 
$1.50 and 50 cents, and can be obtained by ad- 
dressing TuE TRUTH SEEKER, 33 Clinton Place, 
New York city. —Sunday | Gazetteer, Dennison, 
Texas. 
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Obituary. 


Diep, at her residence in Colen township, St. 
Joseph Co., Mich., on Monday evening, April 
21, 1884, Mrs. Elizabeth Schoch Thurston, 
aged twenty- -seven years and seven months, 
wife of A. H. Thurston, of Burr Oak Liberal 
League, No. 167. 

Mrs. Thurston was, from her childhood to 
the time of her marriage in November, 1875, 
reared and brought up amid church influence 
and surroundings, but, like so many of the lov- 
ers of humanity, reason, and common sense 
who hav outgrown the errors taught them in 
early life, she too had discarded all myths and 
fables of superstition and stood boldly and 
proudly out upon the platform of nature and 
reality, and opposed to myths and ideality. 
She was a member of the Liberal League, and 
was buried in strict accordance with her views as 
they had often been expressed by her in life. 
A brother of the bereaved husband, Mr. S. K. 
Thurston, officiated, and pronounced one of 
the grandest and most beautiful discourses 
ever heard in this vicinity. Most truly was she 
one of whom it can be said, ‘None knew her 
but to love her.” Always cheerful and pleas- 
ant, a kind word and smiling countenance for 
all she met, she made of home a heaven 
bright and happy, around which gleamed per- 
petual sunshine and joy. She leaves a little 
boy four years of age, an infant son, a be- 
reaved and heart-broken companion, and a 
host of sorrowing friends and relatives. Long 
will it be before the wound which so osurely af- 
flicts to-day will be healed. 

“ She liveth long who liveth well, 

And, be her station low or high, 
She who the most kind words doth leave 
Livs longest though she soonest die.” 


M. P. THURSTON. 
Burr Oak, Mich., April 26, 1884. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF GOLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. WIXON. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds Very much to thé Value of the 
volume. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 
Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE.. 


By Prof. H. M. KoTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00.. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the: 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it. 
inculcates moral duties and human rights from a 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE. 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 


Price, 25 cents. 
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` A. Arwoop, Eaton Rapids, Mich, 


` Gzorce Lonerorp, 25 Otter st., Phila., Pa. 


. Ounce Silver cased, Stem Wind, 11 Jewels, quick 
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Agents for. The Trath Seeker. 


James Asuman, Salt Lake Oity, Utah. 
JOSEPH L. ANDREW, Liberal, Mo. 


J. F..Bunn, 449 Main street, Hartford, Ot. 

A. Brrnz, 140 Montgomery st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. - 

Omnis. Brown, Burlington, Kan. 

Omas. S. COBUEN, 123 Essex st., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

W. B. Cooxz, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto,Oan. 

A. Ewin, Lebanon, Oregon. 

Tuo’s ForEman, 1414 Chicago st., Omaha, Neb 

B. F. Hynann, Corvallis, Oregon. 

E. Kurra, Animas City, Col. 

D. F. Keene, Park City, Utah. 


H. Oray Luse, Waynesburg, Pa. 

J. S. Mansrrmzp, Tucson, Arizona. 

Josera Marss, Northampton, Mass. - 

8. D. Mooss, Adrian, Mich. Box 465, 

FERDINAND Preisrer, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. F. ReEyLovLD, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

0, 8. Rower, Jackson, Mich. 

Dr. J. H. Ruopss, 505 1-2 No.8th st., Phila., Pa. 

A. M. Srevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny 
City, Pa. 

Mrs. Emna D. SENKER, Snowville, Va. 

M. V. Tuomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver, Ool. 

8. B. WgicarT, 385 Larimer st., Denver, Ool. 

Onarizs Watts & Co., London, England. 

D. Woour, 620 No. 5th st., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. J. L. Yor, San Jose, Oal. 


The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news deal- 
ers upon application. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 
Popnlac Jewelry Store. 


(Established in 1857.) 
ROCHELLE, ILL. 


Special Reductions on Fine Goods: 1 Pair Diamond 
Eardrops, 4 Karats, $335, worth $500. -1 Pair do., 23-4 
-1-16 k. $245, worth $350. 1 Pair do., 1 3-4-1-8-1-32 k. 
$145, worth $200. Smalier Diamonds in Rings, Pins, 
Studds, and Harrings proportionately reduced. An 
Elegant Minute Repeater—striking hours, quarters, 
and minutes, in extra heavy 18 k. case. $290, Broad- 
way price $400. An extra fnel8k., “ Lightning 1-4 
Second Timer’’ in best 18 k. case, $165. cheap at $225. 
One do., Split 8econd.” latest improved ‘* Double 


Timer,” $190, Worth $275. A beautiful Presentation’ 


Watoh, finest case made in America, large Diamond 
in center, best ‘‘Brequet Hair-Spring,”’ Adjusted 
American Myt., $160, worth $250 Lay's Watch to 
match, equally low ($100), Gents 14 K. solid Gold, 
11 Jeweled, American Stem Winding Watches, $50; 
Ladies, do., $32.50; do., fancy engraved $35. In 10k. 
Gases, $24. Full (15) Jeweled Mvis., “Adjusted,” $10 
extra. 3 Ounce Silver Cased Elgin Watches $9. 4 


train, $16.50. Same Case, Full (15) Jeweled, Pat. 
Regulator, $22.50; Same case, 15 Jewels, “Adjusted,” 
$25. Finer Silver Watches proportionately low. 
Goods cescribed in any Catalog in the world dupli- 
cated at same prices or less, sent 10 any part of the 
world and cash refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
Gorham Solid Silver Spoons, nicely engraved, $1.75 
por ounce. Best Triple plated Tea Spoons, $2 for 6. 
Table Spoons, $4. Knives and forks, $3 50 per dozen. 
Best Steel Spectacles made, $1. Genuin Pebbles, $2. 
Sold by all Opticians for double. If you need a 
Watch, Ohain, Ring, Pin, or any goods in my line, 
send me & trial orderand I will positivly please you. 
Refer to Rochelle National Bank. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 
The BIBLE—WHENvE and WHAT? 


BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 


A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 
ing the literature contained in the Old and 


New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKKK. 
33 Clinton Place, N Y 


D. M. BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 


A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the World. 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


With a steel plate engraving of the anthor in Vol. I. 
and each volume illustrated with forty-seven cuts. 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 

Late editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER, author of “A Truta 
Seeker in Europe,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “The World’s Sages, Think. 
ers, and Reformers,” "Champions of 

the Church,” etc., etc. 
Handsomely bound in red cloth, $6.50; 
in leather, red edges, 39.50; in 
morecco, gilt edges, 310.50. 

Readers of Taz TRUTH Sexcer know the circumstances 
under which this work was written. The lest words 
penned by the great anthor were for the fonrth volume 
which was nearly completed at tis death, and which will 
now contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial. Mu. Bennett was a very pat'ent and faithful 
chroniéler of the habits and custome of the different peo- 
ples of the many places ne visited. The every-day 
Nfe of all nations js laia before the reader by one who has 
visited them and beheld them with hisowneyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the various countries he visited, and the morality of so- 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much to the detriment of the latter 
The work isa 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberal's library Besides its intainsic 
worth it is a memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and clearnessof his writings. 

Address THE IRUIH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, 
New York city. 


THE RADICAL POLLY. 


Comprising discourses of advanced thought by 


0.B. FROT HINGHAM and FELIX ADLER 
two of America’s clearest thinkers. 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 


EUREKA MACNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. 
GUARANTEED, Pamphlets and all information by 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


EVERY PAIR 


letter or in person free of charge. Send 
for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be couvirced 
and that your ailments can be eradicated without the ald of MEDIOIN. 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION: x 


our Claims are. correct in every particular 
THESE APPLIANCES ARE 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in | Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


One Week. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 

DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIO CLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint fora number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 


Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Bir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for elght years 


ting on your appliances I hav experienced great | with nervous prostration and female weakness: 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
past two weeks, will soon be well. Iwoọuld, there- |! DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your | the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting | FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
a Sure cure, Yours as are On. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
WM. H. OL D I hav since Tiesday, will soon be well. Will report 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 
Re: er that the same appliances which will 
aitecee cues Ta case of Patalseis will at the same | This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
time eradicate OATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in the same | than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, | although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike | two days after the application. The lady’s name 


can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
ee ne tole yəry skilful): that brings: relief one desiring to communicate with her, , 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and-who had been told that nothing. but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has hot taken a dose oi 
medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 
for you; it will pay you. 

bess ae SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 

DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, sothat I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of 8t. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian ' umor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called to the Hureka Magnetic Appliances, As a drowning man 
will catch atastraw, 80 did I catch at this faint hope ofacure. Four months ago I purchased a suit, of 
your appliances. From the yery first I felt invigorated, the tu- = 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin, My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hay, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 

Gratefully yours, Maus. Many J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores, 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts -~ = = 6.00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts,- - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances,each, - - 5.00 
Leg Belts, each, - = >» 4,00 
Knee Caps, each, - = = 300 
Wristlets, each, “ 8 1.50 
Sleeping Caps, - - + =- 4.00 
Ladies oe =- =- = 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - - - 15.00 


Superfine Insoles, =- = - 1.00 
Children’s garments upon application. 


Y 

Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if tuey are not as represented in every respect. If youare uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at leas than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we wili 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through 4 particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after belng magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for & 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best materlal for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in tho garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore . 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


went ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


80 that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. 

Remember that We are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we Wil) 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL OOMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


Address for further information, DB. L. TENNEY, 
Race Street, cor. 9th Street, Cincinnatl,d, 
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God and the State. 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 
. Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
OARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) - 
52 pages, octavo. Price 15cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


THe SABBATH. 


BY M. FARRINGTON. 

A thorough examination and re1utetion of the clalms.o 
Sabbatariuns who ure trylng Lo iuist upon tue coluiry 
their holy das Dy unconsti.utional legal suacuments. Tne 
author show: b, an appeal uot only Lo the facts as they 
exist In the n cure of thlugs, buu by reteronce to (he 
Bible, the wrivings of distingulshed htstrlans aod the- 
Ologians of past ages that Sunday is ov more Loly than 
Saturday. {ce i0 çeuts. Kursale at tala owas 


CHRONIC DISEASES; 


Embracing those of ihe biood and Nerves, the Dis 
euses Of Men, the Diseases of Wumen, and the Vari 
ous causes, physical anu social, leading LO Lue Mare 
plainty treated by Lhat plaluest of books, PLAIM 
HOME TALK, EMBRACING MEDICAL CUMMUR 
BENSE~neurly 1,00U pages, 200 iilustraulous, vy Dt, 
E. B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexingwnu ave., New York. c 
Whom ali ietlers trum the pick should be auurokieu 
in its issue for Jan. 19, 1878, Mr. Bonuerts Thi dk 
SEEKER thus speaks of Dr. FOOTE anu bis meula 
publications: ‘ We Know blm (Dr. Foote) peroua..y 
and intiately, aud we say Wiib all Lue assurance 
that kuowleuge imparls Loal he is a mau of Lhe 
highest iucenuvs wand molivs, Whose life Las been 
Spent in instructing and improving bis teliow-Delugs 
by giving such iInturmacion & is well Calculated to 
enable Luem Ww be mors beaitby, wore Lappy, aud 
lw be betler aud more useful men and Women. His 
medical works pursess Lue higuest value, and hav 
been inuwoduced and thoroughly roau lu hundreds 
of thousands of Lumilies, Whu lo-day stand ready to 
bear willing vestlmuny to Lue grout benelli Wey hav 
derived irom the physiolugicu, hygienic, and Moral 
lessons Which be has su abiy 1m partyu,” 

Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK: are at liberty 
to CONSULT ILS AUTHOR, In person or by mall 
FREE. Price ot tue new Popular Buliton, by mali 
hostage prepaid, only $1.50. Ovmiouls table troe 
AGENTS WANTED. 

MURRX HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
129 Eust 28i groet, New York, 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID 


KNOW THYSELF. AAD 
A breat Medical Wurk on Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errorsof Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua- 
ble. So found by the author, whose experience for 
28 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 800 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed Covers, full glit, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 Cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refors 

This book should be read by the young for lustruc- 
tion, and by the affiicted for rellet. It wlli be aefit 
all.— London Lancet, 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, Whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on ali diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Ohronic and obstinate diseases hav baf- 
fled the skill of all other physciaus 
specialty. Such treated successtully HEAL 


oa an Instance Of failure. T H YSELF 


RUPTURES CURED? 


myMedical Compound and Improved 
lastic Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
90 days, Reliable references given. Send 
stamp for circular, and say in what paper 
You sate my advertisement, Address Capt. 


W. A. Collings, Bmithrille, Jeferson 06, WaT.. 


DR. FELLOWS 
o 

safe is a regularly educat- 
ed aud legally quali- 
fied physician, and 
the must sucressful, 
as his practice will 
preve. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exCluslviy all diseases 
of the Sexual Or 
guns, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
8 PER MATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENCY 
as the result of self- 
abuse In youth and 
rexUal excesses in me- 
urer years, causing 
uight emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual 
J i power,renderlug mar- 


riage improper and uubappy, etc., are cured per- 
mauently by an outside application in 8lxiy days. 
NO 8TOMACH MEDICIN USED. It Is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his “ Private Counselor,” gtving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J., and say where you saw this advertisment. 


> <S 


From the Ironclad Age. 


“ Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” ly3 


THE SUNDAY LAWS, 


BY J. G. HERTWIG. 
Price, 10 cente. For sale at this office. 


NEY 


Gems of Thought. 


REMEMBER that falsehood always aggravates a 
fault and makes it more heinous in the eyes of all 
good people. One who always speaks the truth js 
deserving of great honor, Always bear in mind that 
You hav but yourselvs and each other to depend 
upon, and that you caunot expect aid from super- 
Natural sources, and that you hav no friend above 
the clouds who will come to your aid when you fail 
to help yourselvs.—D. M. Bennett. 


WE speak of the veil of the future, and wish we 
eould pull up a corner, at least, and look beyond and 
gee what is coming, and yet no supernatural presel- 
®nce of the future is given to man, and, I -beli ve, 
never has been given to him. There is only one way 
of forecasting that which is to come, and that is pre” 
cisely the way in which we forecast what is to be the 
future ofa seed. If Itake a flower in my hand with 
the bud unopened I can prophesy, the conditions 
being what they ought, what the flower will be... -~ 

. IfI know your characters and what your secret 
hopes and plans of life are, what you are thinking 
about and what you are planning for, and know 
something of What human life and experience bay 
been in the past, 1 can prophesy into what that kind 
of soul will develop when it comes to fruitage.- . But 
beyond this, Which is the purely scientific position 
1n the light of special laws and regular development 
of particular effects from particular causes, there is 
no prophecy and there cannot be. . The future is 
dumb. It must still be to allof us a cloud into which 
We enter seeing only the first step that we take.—Af. 
J. Savage. 


IF you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which seeds will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favors nor your hate. 
—Shakepere’s Macbeth. 


EVERYTHING harmonizes with me which is harmo- 
nious to thee, O Universe! Nothing for me is too early 
or to late which is in due time for thee. Everything 
1s fruit to me which thy seasons bring. O Nature! 
from thee are all things, in thee are all things, to 
thee all things return, The past says, Dear city of 
Oecrops; ana wilt not thou say, Dear City of Zeus ?— 
Antoninus, 


THE soul moves about with us, the same as our 
hands and feet. It belongs to the body. No man 
ever had a soul or mind until his brain was forméd, 
and when his brain goes his mind cannot romain, 
because it is simply a quality of his body the same 
as any Other function, Ifa man’s mind existed be- 
fore hig body our mode of reasoning would be 
Wrong; but as it has no existence untilafter the for- 
mation of the body or in connection wlth it, we caon- 
clude that our reason is physiologically right, and 
that Christians and Spiritualists are in error in talk- 
ing of “ disembodled ” souls.—Boston Investigator. 

fete ob ee A dap BS VE es Ae ht ble 

“ ABE there any marks of distributiv justice in the 
world?” If you can answer inthe affirmatiy, I con- 
clude that, since Justice here exerts itself, it is sat- 
isfied. if you reply in the negatiy, I conclude that 
you hav then no reason to ascribe justice, in our 
sense of the word, to the gods. If you hold a medi- 
um between affirmation and negation by saying that 
the justice of 1he godsas present exerts itself in part, 
but not in its full extent, I answer that you hav no 
reason to giv it any particular extent, but only ro 
far as you see it at present exert itself.— Hume's 
Providence and Future State. 


AT the battle of Zutphen Sir Philip Sidney, after 
having two horses slain under him, was shot in the 
thigh. He Was a mile from the camp, and was 
obliged to limp in that way to histent. Onreaching 
the tent, exhausted with the loss of blood, he feebly 
called for water. It was procured with some diffi- 
culty and brought to him. As he was about to put 
the flagon to his mouth his eye fell upon a poor com- 
mon soldier lying wounded a few yards off upon the 
ground, whose piteous eyes were turned toward the 
refre:hing draught, Sidney forgot his own agony, 
put the cup down untouched, and said: "Giy the 
water to him; his necessities are greater than mine.” 
Fourteen days after that Sir Philip Sidney died, in 
the flower of his life, but leaving behind him aname 
that for inherent gentlemanliness, for manliness, 
for courage, and delicacy, and self-denial will liv as 
long a8 the word gentleman preserves its significance. 
— 0. B. Frothingham’s American Gentleman, 


THE love and admiration which Sir Philip Sidney 
won from his contemporariés was mainly a tribute 
to the singular beauty of his character. His short 
Hfe was illustrated by no brilliant achievement; 
and his literary genius, though true and exquisitin 
its kind, would scarcely of itself hav sufficed to ac- 
count for the fervor of respect he inspired, Butthe 
purity and nobility of his nature and the winning 
courtesies in which its gentle magnanimity ex- 
pressed itself took captiv all hearts whilst he lived 
and hav ever since kept sweet his memory. ‘Sup: 
limely mild, a spirit without spot,” he livs in the 
history ot his country as a rare and distinguished 
type of English character in which the antique hero 
ot chivalry is seen shading into the graces oi the 
modern gentleman,— Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


IN two or three passages Paul makes a marked 
distinction between what he delivers as his own 
opinion and what he speaks by authority: -‘The 
Lord says, not1;” “I, not the Lord:” “This I giv 
by permission, hot commandment,” cte. Here Dr. 
Arnold infers that we are to consider Paul as speak- 
ing from inspiration wherever he does not warn us 
that * he speaks as aman.” But, unfortunately for 
this argument, the apostle expressly declares him- 

- Self to be speaking “by the word of the Lord” inat 
least one case where he is manifestly and admittedly 
in error, viz., in 1 Thes. iv, 15.—Greg’s Creed of Chris- 
tendom, 


A GOOD conscience fears no witnesses, but a guilty 
conscience is solicitous even in solitude. If we do 
nothing but what is honest, Jet all the world know 
it; but if otherwise, what does it signify to hav no- 
body else know it, so long as I know it myself? 
Miserable ts he who slights that witness,— Seneca. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, MAY 17, 


1884. 


Please cut this petition out, attach-it to a blank sheet of paper, sign it, get 


all your friends and neighbors to sign it, and then send it to this office. . 


A PETITION FOR STATE SECULARIZATION. 
To the Honorable Senators and Members of the House of Representatives of the 


United States Congress : 


A republican form of government being based on liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, as both means and end, involves the separation of Church and State, 
whose union is the worgt form of class-legislation and the most infallible sign of| majesty snould not want for fuel. 


arbitrary power. 


A house divided against itself cannot stand. The institutions 
of this Commonwealth should be made homogeneous throughout, 


“gig at Be 


OF two women, choose the one that will hay you. 


A CONSERYATIY is a man who will not look at the 
new moon out of respect for that ‘ancient. institu- 
tion,” the old One. : 


TEACHER to a small boy: ‘ What does the proverb’ 
say about those who Hv in glass houses?” Boy: © 


“ Pull down the blind.” 


A NEW YORE clergyman speaks of raffies at church 
fairs as ‘the devil’s kindling wood.” His satanic 


“My husband is vicar of St. Boniface—but I don’t 


; Impartial attend his church.” “Indeed! How is that?” ‘The 


protection of all citizens in their equal rights and liberties, by encouraging the | fact 1s, 1—1 don’t approve of married clergymen!” | 
free movement of mind, promotes the establishment of truth in whatever direc- 


tion. 


SOME Men never lose their presence of mind. A 


Any infringement by government of this absolute equality of its citizens | Milwaukee man threw his mother-in-law out ofa- 


is the parent of manifold evil, a national crime committed against that natural | window in the fifth story of a burning building, and 


“justice ” which, as the Constitution declares, this government was founded 


“establish.” 


to carried a feather-bed down Stairs in his arms, 


A RHYME OF THE RAIL. 


And yet, though the first amendment to the Constitution of the United | He came on the car with a stumpy cigar, 


States says, “ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion j , 


or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” there does exist a union of Church and 
State, which gives to Christianity moral and material aid, and so proscribes 


other religions and forms of belief and unbelief, while taxing these also for the | 1 bear her repeat, as she flops in a sent, : 


support-of that special religion. 


The ways in which this old alliance between Church and State still survives 


among us are: 
1. Recognition of God and Christia 


nity in State Constitutions. 


. Exemption of Church property ‘from taxation. : 


. Appropriations of public money 


2 

3 

4. Religious exercises, as the reading of the Bible, étc., in the publie schools. | Hè throws up the sash, and quick as a flash, 
5 : 


. Laws enforcing the observance 
Bible. 


for sectarian purposes. 


of the Sabbath on the authority of the 


6. Religious test-oaths in courts of justice and on instalment into office. 

7. Chaplaincies in the Legislature, the Army, and the Navy. 

8. Fast and Thanksgiving Proclamations, which contain theological ideas | who moans with regret, for her puppy-dog pet 
that may or may not be acceptable to the citizen. 


The necessity for this separation of Church and State is more apparent now | rwo lovers that glide o'er the rail, side by side, ` 


than ever before, because of the still greater diversity of religious beliefs, the 
many forms of dissent from the religion which receives State patronage, and the 


growing signs of sectarian strife and ambition in the arena of politics. 


emphasis needs to be given to the fact 


And 
that the union of Church and State is 


a gieat hindrance to the employment of right methods in dealing with many questions 


of reform now demanding attention. 


And most essential is it at all times, and i 
especially in the present, in order to secure for the law its due respect and | shall certainly wake up those who are cloge to ñ 


observance, that the people’s representatives should exhibit. the strictest fidelity 
to their trusts by following the law in its letter and spirit. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that immediate action be taken by the 
law-making power to bring into harmony the theory and practice of our govern- 
ment.in making the following principle a part of the fundamental law of the 


Tara by atiéidnidnt to the: United States:Constitution:: « - 


. 


TEMP AL py 


at 


The total separation of Church aud State, by prohibiting Congress or 
any State, County, gape a Pas Township from enacting any law that 


favors religion in any of the eig 
prohibits the free exercise thereof. 


t ways specitied, or in any other way, or 
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He speaks with a curious drawl; . 
he close to him clings, decked with diamonds and 

rings, ous f 
With a puppy-dog wrapped in a shawl. : 


And playfully toys with his toes, yea ge 
“Oh, dear little pet! Does Ilove 00%: Oo- beg!’ +; 


„Then she kisses its dirty pug-nose. bob gis 


" The passengers grin.as It licks her fair chin; i 
Her lover sits wistfully by, mo 

And wishes his face inthe puppy dog’a place, 
As he heaves a disconsolate sigh. ~" ~~ 


? 


The puppy-dog lifts his red nose— ` 
It springs to tts feet, and Jeaps from the seat, — 
And away through thatwindow it goest? <! j 


Ascream of affright; a disconsolatesighit; 
A beautiful woman in woe; 3 


That is left in the river below. 


The tears are all dry on her face; . ` 
His stumpy cigar he has thrown from the car— 
He has taken the puppy-dog’s place, wot. 


A PREACHER not far from Boston found -nfmeelt, at 


one time in a sad dilemma, . He stopped iin: his, gA 


mon and sald: “If I speak softly those ofsyou who's 


vps We 
5 t 


are in the rear cannot hear me; if I’apesk loud 


THAT was @ sharp minister who. stopped’ in thi 
middle of his sermon and sang a hymin.and thone: 


plained himself by saying: ‘If the members of the. : 


We'll graft the lobster on the hop, 
The oyster bed we'll gayly weed, 

The cranberry jelly tree we'll flop, 
And save the macaroni seed. 


The best root sugar we will gat 
By tapping of the hickory-tree, feb 
Horse chestnuts in the spring we’ll:set,. 
That in the autumn Colts wil! be. 


We'll prune the climbing sorghum Vine, 
We'll dig the ruta baga pear, 

The clam shall with the pea entwine, 
And both shall, mingling, blossom there, 


The Berkshire goat its wool shall shed, 
The Bantam cow shall feed on hay, 
We’ll milk the ducks, all thoroughbred, 
That steal the eggs the squirrels lay. 


A ScoTcH minister was somewhat given to exag” 
geration in the pulpit, and wished the clerk, the 
next time he did it, to giv a cough by way of a hint, 
Soon after he was describing Samson’s tying the 
foxes’ tails together. He said, “The foxes in those 
days were much larger than ours, and had teels 
twenty fut long.” ‘“Anem!’’ came from the clerk’s 
desk. “That is,’ continued the preacher, “ accord- 
ing to their measurement; but according to ours 
they were only fifteen fut Jong!” “Ahem {”” louder 
than before. “But as you may think this extrava- 
gant, we'll just say that they were ten fut long.” 
“Ahem! ahem!” still more vigorous than ever. The 
parson leaned over the pulpit, and shaking his Bri- 
ger at the clerk, said: “You may cough there all 
night, mon; IJl nae tak’ off a single fut more. 
Would ye hae the foxes wi’ no teels at all ?” 


THE WEDDING OF THE POETS. 
She.— 
In rhythmical frenzy I shiver 
On quicksands of soulful suspense, 
And watch the rhapsodical river 
From my tear-fetching seat on the fence. 
Should the thunderhbolts lunch on my lifelight 
J’ll fling thee a basket of stars 
That thy brow may effulge in a bright white 
Like diadems ripped out of Mars. 


He.— 
If the gods of all gushing should mate us, 
Bre the lip-tingling laughter has fled, 
Couldst thou sling in the salt saleratus 
And quiver the dough into bread ? 
Could’st thou blush in the face of a blizzard, 
Or sigh o’er a cyclone let loose? 
Could’st thou tear from the turkey his gizzard 
And quench the fast quack of a goose? 


She-~ 
Now pillowed on fern-leaf, the curfew 
I hear with my small coral ears; 
Methinks that it brings back a beef-stew 
From the deep-buried blank of dead years. 
Then clutch me a fistful of moonbeams 
And wind them around your fair bride, 
That the night-hawks may not hear my muse- 
screams 
And dream that to thunder they’re tied. 


He,~That settles it, we will die together. 
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lotes and Clippings. 


Joun Swavron alleges that .the monopolists 
of Fall River are ‘black-hearted orthodox 
Christians.” Mr. Swinton is probably correct. 


A petition, signed by Florence Nightingale, 
Mrs. Kendal, and many other ladies, has been 
sent to the English House of Commons asking 
for the passage of laws for the enfranchisment 
of women. ` 


Tue Duke of Marlborough offers to sell 
twelve pictures, including the Raphael and 
‘Rubens pictures of the “holy family,” to the 
‘English government. The price asked is 
‘$2,000,000. 


“ You hav heard of the man,” said Spurgeon 
‘to his congregation the other day, ‘‘who di- 
minished his dose of food every day to see on 
how little he could liv, till he came to half a 
biscuit and then died; but, I tell you, most of 
you hav tried on how little religion you could 
liv, and many of you hav got to the half bis- 
cuit dose.” 

A Couueem Pore, L. I., clergyman wants 
the town anthorities to suppress ball playing 
on Sunday, because his Sunday-school schol- 
ars desert the church for the ball-field. Per- 
verse generation, to prefer the grass, and trees, 
and sunshine, and healthy amusement to a 
gloomy, ill-aired church, and lessons on total 
depravity and a sulphurous hereatter! * 


Coons, IncexRsort, who is an intimate 


“friend and admirer of Joe Jefferson, has just 


been presented by him with two landscape 
monotypes. They are printed from. etched 
copper plates, and Mr. Jefferson is an adept 
at producing them. Besides being a genius in 
the dramatic way, and in the cultivation of 
sugar cane, Mr. Jefferson is an excellent artist 
in oil and other lines of art. 


Tux Rev. Dr. Wright, a distinguished A.M. 
of Trinity College, Dublin, has created some 
sensation by an article in which he says that 
many of the fellows of that university do not 
believe in divine revelation or the existence of 
@ personal God. Several are, at the best, 
Agnostics, if not Atheists. There is no way 
for disciplining either a fellow or professor for 
erroneous views, and so it is a propaganda of 
skepticism.—Sun. 


Mr. Ruce, the colored gentleman who 
figured prominently in several recent Long 
Island tragedies, and who is under an engage- 
ment with the sheriff to appear shortly at a 
necktie party, says he trusts in God and hopes 
to get a new trial. At the same time, two 
artists visited him and madé a plaster cast of 
his head for exhibition. This leaves room, 
remarks Life, for doubts whether true great- 
ness is a gift or an achievement. 


From a French state paper, lately brought 
to light, it appears that in 1770 the following 
Parliamentary decree was solemnly passed 
and duly registered under King Louis XV.: 
“ Whosoever, by means of red or white paint, 
perfumes, essences, artificial teeth, false hair, 
cotton, wool, iron corsets, hoops, shoes with 
high heels, or false hips, shall seek to entice 
into the bands of marriage any male subject 
of his majesty, shall be prosecuted for witch- 
craft, and declared incapable of matrimony.” 


“Goop Monday mornin’ to ye, Mrs. O’Ra- 
herty.” “Good mornin’, Mrs. O'Flaherty.” 
“T see they tooked up a collection fur the or- 
phants in St. Stephen's church yisterday.” 
“Arrah, God bless thim. An’ was Mrs. Ma- 
lone there wid her little orphant Martin?” 
“ Faith an’ I dun know; but I hears that there 
wus but two little orphant byes on exhibition, 
an’ aich wun of ’em wus led around by the 
hand through the aisles of the church by its 
father, who done the collectin’, you see.”— 
Kentucky State Journal. ` 


On Newton’s refusal to allow Henry George 
to occupy his pulpit the Brooklyn Eagle 
remarks: ‘‘All doubt of Mr. Newton’s ortho- 
doxy and acquiescence in the powers that be 
must now be considered at an end. He is not 
likely to be found in the army of martyrs, but 


t 
rather in the safe company of the honest 


Vicar of Bray. His subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles is undoubtedly sincere, especially 
to the ones that would silence Freethought 
with the proposition that ‘they are not to be 
heard.’” 


Tue Independent narrates a sad case, in which 
it has been appealed to for advice An old 
clergyman, now a helpless cripple and poor, 
who cannot walk, stand, dress or undress with- 
out help, some years ago lent money to a poor 
student of one of our largest New England 
colleges to help him through his course, giving 
a note signed by the student and a near rela- 
tiv. The student died, and three years later 
the relativ paid the interest for three years 
and a part of the principal, and since then re- 
fuses to pay a cent more. He is an eminent 
Christian in his town, and for many years has 
professed entire sanctification. 


Tue past week has proved a disastrous one, 
says the Mercury, for Parson Newman’s congre- 
gation. Trustee Grant has been conspicuous 
as a partner in the colossal Wall street swindle 
of theday. Deacon Sage is sadly encompassed 
about by the ungodly, who swear that they hav 
been taken in by his puts and calls, And 
finally Judge Sedgwick has decided that the 
good pastor is only the stated supply of his 
church and not the settled pastor. If Dr. New- 
man has been investing in Grant & Ward con- 
tracts, as is rumored, his congregation will do 
a kindly deed by dropping their pocketbooks 
into the collection baskets. 


A New York grocer said, ‘Three cents,” 
when he handed a bundle of kindling to a 
little girl. As the little girl dropped the 
pennies into his hand he said to a bystander: 
‘¢That’s the largest bundle of kindling in the 
market. It measures just 190 cubic inches. 
Wood is cheap in New York, isn’t it?” ‘About 
how cheap by the cord?” “A cord contains 
421,184 cubic inches. So there must be 1,164 
bundles to the cord. At three cents a bundle 
the price is just $34,92 fora cord. Good hem- 
lock like this costs as much as $4 a cord up 
the country, but wood-dealers, and railroads, 
and grocerymen hay got to hav a margin to liv 
on, you know.” 


Tur number of periodicals issued in New 
York city alone is 625, and that is just the 
number of periodicals of all sorts published in 
the czar’s empire, from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
from the Northern Sea down to Turkey and 
Persia. For the 50,000,000 souls in the United 
States, there are 12,660 periodicals. For the 
101,000,000 souls in Russia there are 625 
periodicals. It takes only 4,000 persons in 
republican America to support one‘ periodical; 
it takes more than forty times as many of his 
autocratic majesty’s subjects to support a 
periddical. These solid facts plainly show 
what a republic means, and what an absolute 
monarchy means, so far as the press is con- 
cerned. 


Henry LABOUCHERE presents these figures 
for the consideration of English taxpayers: 
“Our interference in Egypt has cost us in 
round figures £5,000,000. This invested in 
consols would giv £150,000 per annum. At 
one penny per meal this sum would enable 
86,666 children to hav a meal on 300 days of 
each year forever. The royal family costs, all 
told, about £1,000,000 per annum. This 
would giv a meal to 600,000 children on 300 
days of the year. Heaven forbid that I should 
say that it would be better that 600,000 chil- 
dren should hav a good meal every day that 
they attend school than that we should enjoy 
the blessings of royalty. I am not s0 lost to 
all sense of the fitness of things as even to 
suggest such a heresy. I merely state a statis- 
tical fact.” 


Draw poker has a great hold on some people. 
It is their ruling passion—a passion so strong 
that conversion cannot stand before it. One 
night this week four Sunday-school teachers 
and exemplary church-members met together 
in a certain house on street. After com- 
paring experiences and discussing the best 
methods of instructing the youth how to shoot, 
one of the brothers proposed a game of relig- 


ious and sanctified draw poker. It is a very 
fascinating and strictly moral game. The 
brethren played all night. Hach card has an 
appropriate Bible text printed upon it. Brother 
R-—— was badly broken up on a flush of 
“Come unto Me’s,” and Brother M—— won 
$3 on a pair of “Seek Me Earlies.” Pious poker 
is destined to be a very fashionable game in 
Sunday-school circles. — Winnipeg Siftings. 


A sTRANGE story comes from Paris by way of 
the National Reformer. A lady, who was an en- 
rolled member of a Freethought Society, died, 
and was buried civilly. Her husband had cut 
on her tombstone a heartsease and the word 
“libre,” thus—as the name of the flower is 
French with the word ‘‘ thought”—gracefully 
marking his wife’s views. This lady, Mme. 
Chandelier, left six children, four of them be- 
ing Freethinkers, and two of them Catholics. 
The two latter brought an action to compel the 
father to erase the emblem and the word from 
their mother’s tomb, and succeeded in gaining 
their point. It seems rather hard that the 
feelings of two Christians should beaccounted 
more sacred than those of the husband and 
wife and four children, who were all Free- 
thinkers. 


In the Methodist General Conference now 
in session, a resolution has been offered 
severely censuring Sunday newspapers. What 
are the brethren really aiming at? Is it the 
reading of news on Sunday? If so, why are 
the few ministers who do not read the Sunday 
papers so willing to get the news by word of 
mouth on Sunday? Do they believe that if 
the people could not get secular papers on Sun- 
day they would take more interest in the con- 
tents of the religious weeklies? Men and 
women will read the church papersif they like 
them; if they do not, no lack of other reading 
matter will force them to peruse what the 
religious press provides. Is their protest di- 
rected against Sunday labor? Nearly all the 
work for a Sunday paper is done on Saturday 
night; it is the Monday paper that is made on 
Sunday. Donotthe majority of city preachers 
ride to their churches in horse cars, which 
compel man and beast to work? Do they not 
require good Sunday dinners over which serv- 
ants must work? Is not the cream for their 
breakfast coffee taken from milk brought to 
the city by Sunday morning trains and deliv- 
ered at the ministers’ houses by milkmen who 
are thus obliged to do as much work on Sun- 
day as on any other day? Unless there are 
reasons that do not appear on the surface, the 
protest against the Sunday newspaper is mere- 
ly a relic of Puritan bigotry.— Herald. 


Ox the abolition of oaths the American Law 
Review observes: ‘‘The difficulty which sur- 
rounds the question lies in the fact that bigo- 
try and intolerance hav excluded from the 
witness-stand a great many honorable and 
conscientious men, in whose minds an oath, as 
administered, amounts to no more than a dec- 
laration that the witness will tell the truth; 
and thereby the cause of justice is deprived of 
their testimony, and they themselvs are de- 
nied the privilege of vindicating their rights by 
their own testimony, which privilege is ac- 
corded to the most superstitious and dishonest 
believer who is willing to take an oath. Take, 
for instance, such a state of the law as exists 
in Pennsylvania, unless it has been recently 
appealed. A judge in Philadelphia adopted a 
rule of excluding a witness on the ground of a 
want of religious belief, which rule would ex- 
clude a.judge of long service on the Federal 
bench, whom we happen to know, and admit 
to the witness-stand the most ignorant and 
depraved negro that can be found on the deck 
of a Mississippi steamboat. When Garibaldi 
died, and his red shirt was taken off, there 
were found upon his body the sears of thirteen 
wounds, everyone of which had been received 
in fighting battles for the rights of man. The 
laws of England, of Canada, and of Pennsyl- 
vania wotld hav excluded that man from the 
witness-stand, and would, at the same time, 
hav admitted to the witness-stand the most 
depraved scoundrel that had ever been turned 
out of a penitentiary. Such laws are a re- 
proach to the age in which we liv.” 


dlews of the Week. 


Princes Bismarck has retired from the presi- 
dency of the Prussian cabinet. 


New Yorx Truth, the penny daily, has just 
been sold to satisfy its creditors. 


J. Netson Poouzy, of Dayton, Ky., lost his 
speech from excessiv use of liquor. 


A conossan bronze statue of Martin Luther 
was unveiled at Washington on the 21st. 


Tue Prie of Wales is in Paris, closely 
guarded, as it is expected that he is followed 
by Fenians. 


Tus Presbyterian General Assembly adopted 
a resolution denouncing Sunday papers and 
Sunday trains. 


A sparrow has built a nest in the left hand 
of the bronze statue of Daniel Webster in Cen- 
tral Park, New York. 


Tue failure of Grant & Ward in Wall street 
was followed by several other suspensions, but 
quiet has since been restored. 


Sim Joun Luszock, the scientist, aged fifty 
years, has just married Miss Fox Pitt, who is 
described as young and beautiful. 


Cuarirs READE, the novelist, died worth 
$500,000. He did not make it all by writing, 
but was engaged in various profitable specula- 
tions. 


U. S. Paymaster Wairere was attacked by 
road agents near Fort Buford, Dak., on the 
16th. The mules attached to the ambulance 
ran away and saved the treasure. 


THREE-CARD-MONTE sharpers of Springfield, 
Mass., swindled Oliver Utley out of $2,000 last 
Friday. Utley is a rich farmer, seventy-three 
years of age, living at Southwick. 


A bust of Wendell Phillips by Joseph Mil- 
more is to be presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum in Central Park, New York, to be 
placed by the side of Charles Sumner. 


Grn. BUTLER recently addressed the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor in favor 
of government employees receiving extra pay 
for work performed in excess of eight hours a 
day. 


Crarces O’Connor died on the 12th, aged 80 
years. He was a lawyer and a pro-slavery ad- 
vocate, and at many of the Catholic churches 
last Sunday prayers were requested for the re- 
pose of his soul. 


Tue Rev. Nathan Hubbell, of the Hedding 
Methodist church of this city, denounces di- 
vorce as practical polygamy, and wishes the 
question of a United States divorce law to be 
made a plank in some political platform. 


Tuz injunction against Parson Newman, re- 
straining him from acting as pastor of the 
Madison avenue church, is continued. This 
will not prevent his extending spiritual conso- 
lation to Gen. Grant in that gentleman’s hour 
of trouble. 


Tar Metropolitan Bank of this city followed 
suit of the Marine Bank and suspended pay- 
ment. George I. Seney, the philanthropist 
who has given so many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for charitable and so-called religius 
purposes, was presidcnt of the bank. 


Henky Scunuwer, of Cleveland, Ohio, put 
his hand into his chicken coop several days 
ago, when a big rooster pecked at it, causing 
blood to flow. The hand swelled, the swelling 
spread over the entire body, and at last ac- 
counts Mr. Schneider’s death was hourly ex- 
pected. 


Wane a Mormon elder was waiting at the 
depot at Water Valley, Miss., last Saturday, for 
several other elders he was assaulted by un- 
known persons, who emptied a bucket of tar 
upon his head. He made his escape. It is 
reported from Calhoun and other counties that 
the Mormons are making great headway, and 
these elders were on their way to a great revi- 
val meeting to be held fifteen miles from Water 
Valley. 
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A Lrsethought Romane. 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cuapren XXXI. 


PRIDE AND LOVE. 

Peace is over the land—the white blossoms—the 
beautiful winds of summer—the blue and the gold. 
Joy is in a million hearts. 

_The bloom and the perfume of roses overflow the 

air. The senses are intoxicated. The sun pours its 
golden shafts, and the green earth claps its hands 
with joyous exultation. Yet the passionate human 
heart is not at rest. It surges still in discord and in 
harmony. 

In a quaintly furnished room brilliant with medie- 
val and modern art, a vivid mingling of the old and 
the new, the grotesque and graceful, making a soft 
and enchanting picture, fascinating in its contrasts, 
Amy and Harry met in stormy and inevitable 
struggle—the proud and loving woman—the way- 
ward and loving man. 

“I waited for you for years,” said Amy. “You 
never came. What woman can forgive such neglect? 
It pierces; it destroys.” 

“T was weak and foolish” cried Harry. “I was 
but a child.” 

“T grant it, and I was weak too. I have grown to 
be a woman since, and I have learned that weakness 
is almost a crime.” 

“It is a crime, and I despise myself. But the 
future is before me.” 

“I know not what that future may be. I cannot 
trust it. Alas, alas! what is love without faith?” 

“Have you no faith in me, not even like a grain of 
mustard seed, that I may make it grow and be 
strong?” 

“Ah, faith must be supreme when a woman sur- 
renders. 
must be an absolute conviction.” 

“You despise me?” 

“I do not. I honor, I respect, but I cannot for- 

, get the long long years I waited. They have burned 
into my soul.” 

“T have changed.” 

“ Perhaps so, but like the sea, to flow in light, and 
then in desolation again. Love wants not the sea, 
but the granit—the immovable.” 

“Ts there no hope?” 

“I can give no hope, for I cannot answer for my 
heart from hour to hour. I am in a whirlwind of 
doubt.” 

“Give me a chance to redeem myself.” ' 

“Impossible, for I cannot surrender. Only by my 
surrender can the greatness of your love be proved. 
I cannot give the condition, therefore I must forever 
doubt.” i 

“Cruel woman!” 

“Tam not cruel. I am simply a woman. I have 
a woman’s heart. Love is all in all tous. It is the 
star of our life, and it must be perfect or it must be 
nothing. It is our joy or it is our agony; our 
heaven orhell. O Harry, I could have lovéd you so— 
have loved you so! and now I cannot—I cannot!” 

Harry sank to her very feet. 

“O my queen! -I beg of you, I pray you have 
mercy.” 

“I will have mercy. I will die for you if need be. 
But mercy is not love. I wish it were; I could then 
take you to my very heart.” 

“You bid me then despair; to have no hope?” 

“T am helpless even as you are helpless. It is not 
my Will, it is my feeling that dictates. If my reason 
only decided, I would cry, Come to my arms; but my 
instinct is stronger than my reason, and it bids you 
go. It is simply overwhelming. It is the law of 
love.” J 

“ Strange law, because you love me you bid me go.” 

“ Yes, for love is linked with pride. That is its 
strength, its honor, and its glory. True love goes 
not with passion only, but with reverence. The con- 
science of love is based in pride. It cannot yield to 
desire. It must flow in honor, in worship, or it 
Qecomes darkness and not light.” 

“ Have I no claims?” 

“None, for you have deserted them long years 

` past by. We must begin anew, and follow our 
separate paths.” 

“ Without hope ?” 

“Without hope, for love seems to me dead and 
buried, and only a miracle can bring it to glowing 
life again.” 

“ All things are possible to love.” 

“Outwardly yes, when love is harmonious within. 
How fruitfully then it goes forth, the sovereign of 
the universe, and weaves the brightest things; but if 
in itself discordant, it must be an eternal wreck. 
Its very power only makes it more impotent.” 

“You are like the sphinx, beautiful and terrible: 
You tempt me to destruction. I cannot solve your 
riddle.” 

“Nor I, nor any man or woman. 
reason. It is of the heart. 


It is beyond 
The mind only is a 


She commits herself to no mere guess. It, 


candle; the heart is an ocean boundless and im- 
measurable. The light dances upon it, but cannot 
change it. It rolls on from infinite deeps.” . 

Harry did not understand this woman’s heart. 
He thought that all he had to do was to bow at 
Amy’s feet, to say that he was sorry, to sue for. for- 
giveness, and ail would be as bright as a summer’s 
cloudless heaven. He had much to learn of a wo- 
man’s illimitable soul, of its depth, of its hight, of 
its capacity for pride as well.as for sacrifice, for that 
which makes woman so infinitely sacrificing is that 
also which makes her infinitely proud. The humility 
of her devotion is but the reverse of the sovereignty 
of her desire. She bends, but she will rule even in 
her bending, and will wear the crown while kissing 
the feet of her king. Woman is a bundle of contra- 
dictions, and in the realm of love she is as variable 
as the winds of summer, and yet she is obedient to a 
subtile and supreme law. Her contradictions flow to 
wondrous concord when the secret of her marvelous 
passion is touched; but when the order of her being 
is violated, and the careless mind of man finds not its 
essential fountain of affection, then woman is a 
puzzle indeed—a meteor, a will-o’-the-wisp, an ice- 
berg, a thorn—anything but arose. Fortunate man 
who catches the grace of woman’s love, and avoids 
its tumultuous reverse. Like a god he then revels 
in the utmost glory of the universe. All the wisdom, 
however, of the world cannot make a man thus for- 
tunate. Like a poet to his inspiration, the lover also 
must be born to this supreme happiness. 

Amy was not a toy to be played upon, not a flute 
or a harp, or a clinging vine. She was an original 
force, as every true woman is, and acted from her 
own center. She loved, but she was not a fool in 
loving. Her intellect was implicated with her wild- 
est emotion; and, more than her intellect, the honor 
and the integrity of her whole being. The greatest 
love is always mingled with the greatest pride. 

Amy could not yield. She had suffered too much, 
too deeply, and too long. The slow years had crys- 
tallized her pride until it shone in icy glitter above 
whatever stream of love might be flowing in her in- 
nermost nature. She herself could not throw down 
that barrier. Her instinct was stronger than her 
will. She could not, without a sort of inward degra- 
dation, yield to the passionate appeals of Harry. 
There was an insulted womanhood. It might forgive, 
it could not forget. To forget was dishonor. 

Harry realized his immense folly; what a miser- 
able creature the world had made of him. It had 
stripped him of paradise and left him an inward 
desolation, which no outward rank could make other 
than a burning hell. What was all that the world 
could offer compared to this woman’s love, so rich, 
so deep, so powerful, so stimulating, so capable of 
making every faculty supreme and beneficent. He 
might have had this ocean, this star, this marvelous 
music in his life, this perpetual morning, and now 
the gates were shut against him; the angels glistened, 
but not for his happiness; the sweet eyes shone, but 
not to touch his life with glory. He could only see 
what he had lost—the infinite delight—and over the 
desert of the world’s way he must now travel with 
no fountains to flow, no flowers to bloom, only an 
outward splendor that would pierce him with a thou- 
sand shafts ‘of disappointment. So much for him 


-| who chooses custom to the demands of his essential 


being. 

“ Must I go?” said Harry at last, with infinite pain; 
“must I bid you farewell?” 

For a moment Amy covered her face with her 
hands. Tears streamed from her eyes like glittering 
stars. Her frame shook with the immeasurable 
agony of her strife. 

“There is a gulf between us,” she said. “I cannot 
crossit. I cannot say come. I must say depart.” 

“T obey,” said Harry. “I will go and bear your 
imaga in my heart. Some time, perhaps, this gulf 
will roll away, and we can clasp hands amid the 
blending light. I can only work, true to myself, true 
evermore to my best thought. If the reward comes 
not I shall at least have the joy of knowing that. I 
have not basely yielded. In my love for you, which 
over-domes me like the sky, and makes glowing all 
the horizon of my life, I will achieve something for 
myself, something for others.” : 


There was silence for awhile. Amy was like im- 
penetrable marble, cold and still, as if helpless in the 
hands of an o’ermastering fate. Harry took her list- 
less fingers and kissed them tenderly, and turned to 
go with breaking heart. 

He was met by his father, Gen. Bolton, and his 
factotum, Sandy. 

“ Why are you here?” he cried. 
house.” 

“Because I knew that you were here,” said the 
elder, “and I wished to see you on important busi- 
ness.” 

“ You can transact that elsewhere.” 

“ Certainly, but it concerns this woman also.” 

“How? What have you to do with her? She is 
free from you forever.” 

“Granted; but not from Sandy, her husband.” 

“Sandy her husband? This is infamous!” 

“Not at all,” broke in Sandy. 


“ This is Amy’s 


years ago when she was the slave of Gen. Bolton. I 
shall insist upon my legal status.” . 

“Tt is false!” cried Harry. “No such martiag 
ever took place.” o 

“T can prove it,” said Sandy. “And I shall prove 
it in a court of law. Gen. Bolton has the document, 
and is a witness. Slave marriages are binding.” 

“ This is astounding,” said Harry; “a lie, a fraud, 
a crime; I shall resist it to the utmost.” 

“ It will be no use,” said Gen. Bolton. “She is not 
your wife, and can’t be. She and her daughter be- 
long to Sandy, and to him she must submit. This is 
the law.” 

Strange human nature, and strange woman na- 
ture, too, the strangest part of it all. The very 
moment that a woman finds she can’t do a thing, 
that very moment she is bound to do it. The for- 
bidden has for her a wondrous fascination. She will 
not be compelled. So the very moment it dawned 
upon Amy’s startled and bewildered soul that some- 
how the meshes of the law were being trained about 
her, and she was thrust perforce from Harry, she 
simply resolved that such a thing never should be. 
Her pride melted at once. The icy barrier vanished, 
and only the burning streams of love flashed, and 
her imperial will declared, “This is my husband. 
All the world cannot separate us.” And with a wild 
leap, with swimming eyes and tumultuous heart, and 
almost dissolving frame, she sank into the passionate 
embrace of Harry. Sweet and soft could be heard 
the wedding-bells in the clinging touch of lip to lip, 
and the surging of spirit to spirit in impetuous rap- 
ture. Once more before all the world heart was 
joined to heart, stream flowed to stream in infinite 
fountains of delight. 

“She is my wife,” cried Harry. “I claim her.” 

“It’s no use,” said his father. “Sandy married her 
on my plantation. TIl swear to it. You might as 
well surrender.” 5 

“Never!” said Harry. “This is too outrageous. 
Sandy take my wife? Sandy take my child? Is 
there a law to do this? I will not believe tt.” ` 

“To-morrow will decide the case,” said the gen- 
eral. “Amy is summoned to court with her child.” 

“We will be there,” said Harry. “It is not to be 
dreamed of that under the Stars and Stripes, the flag 
of liberty, such atyranny as this can be upheld.” 

“ Be on hand and you will find out,” said the elder, 
with a sardonic grin, and both he and Sandy with 
infinite politeness bowed themselves out of the room. 

A few precious moments there were for love-mak- 
ing ere fhe strife began. \ 

“My darling, my darling,” said Harry, “my own 
forever now. The storm drives us together. The 
earthquake makes us one. Hell has opened at our 
feet only to make us realize heaven.” —_ 

From the hights of her womanhood Amy bent low 
and sweet, infinitely tender, infinitely loving, infi 
nitely beautiful. . 

“Fate has killed pride. Love is conquered now,” 
she murmured. “ My king and my hero, in you is 
my refuge and my hope.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
rr ie 
“Free Rum” and “Free Crime” Exchangeable 
Terms. 

To raz Eprror or Taz Trora Seeker, Sir: Few 
persons familiar with my contributions to Taz Trura 
Seexer will, I think, accuse me of narrow-mindedness 
or intolerance. Hence I ask from your large body 
of intelligent subscribers a candid and impartial 
weighing of the arguments I set forth in this present 
article, without prejudice from their former or an- 
tagonistic views. 

I will commence with this incontrovertible axiom: 
“The good of the one must ever be of lesser impor- 
tance than the good of the many, and hence must, in 
justice, ever be subservient to it.” To the above ax- 
iom might be added another: “ All law is, per se, an 
infringement of the liberty of the individual.” 

Weighed by the above standards, and in the scales 
of pure reason, let us see if “ the right to get drunk” 
will stand as “fast colors.” It cannot be denied that 
Liberalism has its extravagant enthusiasts, who are 
quite as fully off their logical feet as, in the opposit 
direction, is the Methodist ranter and howler. Ex- 
tremes meet, and absolutely unrestricted liberty, or 
Communism, is simply Liberalism run mad. Com- 
munism is the return of civilization to barbarism, 
and the complete overturning of the rights of the pa- 
cific many by the mad orgies of the blind and bellig- 
erent few. 

Most intelligent civil beings admit that civil law, 
and its enforcement in courts of justice, are absolutely 
necessary to civilized existence in the present stage 
of human development. Well and good. It will not 
suffice, then, to shout “ Tyranny! tyranny!” when it 
is proposed to suppress the sale of spirits, but rather 
to endeavor to discover, if possible, whether “ the 
greatest good so the greatest number is conserved 
by their sale, or by their suppression; and also, in 
case it be adjudged an evil, as to whether said evil is 
of sufficient importance to render it desirable to take 
legislativ action in the matter. Few, very few, will 
claim that the sum of human misery is not enor- 


“I married her!mously augmented by the sale of spirits, and I be- 
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‘lieve “ for the good of the many ” that this distribu- 


_tion of “liquid crime” should be forbidden by the 
law of the land. If the drunkard only injured him- 
the beginning of the evil. 
ers are laboring men or mechanics, who, even with- 
out drinking, are hardly able—and in many cases ab- 
solutely unable—to properly feed and clothe them- 
selvs, their wives and children, let alone education 
and the gradual bettering. of their general condition. 
What, then, must be the inevitable consequence when 
liquor is placed within their grasp? One thing only 

. —degradation, want, crime! 

ò` I think I clearly demonstrated in my essay en- 
titled, “Destiny; or, The Free Agency of Man,” 
(which was published in Tue Truru Srexzr of Jan. 
5, 1884), the impossibility of “ Man’s Free Agency,” 
and hence it must be conceded (bearing the non-free 
-agency of man clearly in mind) that no man can re- 
sist temptation beyond a certain definit limit, and 
that it is eminently absurd to claim that “it is a 
man’s own fault if he drinks.” This talk is childish 
nonsense, and should be relegated to the realms of 
the nursery, where it properly belongs. When more 
weight is placed in one scale than in the other, the 
heavier inevitably falls. When more temptation is 
placed before a man than he possesses strength to 
withstand, he just as inevitably falls. _ 

Now, millions of men are not possessed of suffi- 
cient strength to withstand the temptation of drink- 
ing to excess, wh<n the liquor is placed within the 
reach of their scanty dollars. The consequence is 
that they squander what is absolutely required to 
prevent suffering to themselvs and families. Liquor, 
in ‘excess, unquestionably brutalizes a man, hence 
another evil is added to the first. The-man goes 
home, reeling, penniless, mad. He beats, kicks, and 
otherwise abuses (perhaps murders) his helpless and 
defenseless wife and little children. He eventually 
becomes a pauper or a criminal, and, after doing 
much harm, perhaps becomes a permanent curse, 
burden, and expense to society, and yet you say, 
“Let him drink,” and shout “Tyranny!” when we 
would protect his defenseless family and ourselvs 
against his violence. If he “ran amuck” through 
your street, brandishing a sharp knife, to the immi- 
nent peril of your. own life, yeu would say, “Stop 
him!” Why? Because your life is endangered. 
But should you not, as a lover of your kind, as a 

‘man, prevent him equally from abusing or murder- 
ing his unfortunate wife and her innocent babes? 

I would advocate, under extremely heavy penalties, 

_ including imprisonment, a law forbidding the sale of 
Spirits, except when prescribed by thoroughly rep- 
utable and duly authorized physicians, from whom 
an order for the same should in all cases necessarily 
be obtained. I think alcohol and alcoholic liquors 
should still be manufactured, unquestionably, as 
alcohol has a myriad of uses besides being a 
beverage, and alcoholic Iiquors are undoubtedly 
of great medicinal value in the treatment of numer- 
ous diseases. What I object to is the indiscriminate 
sale of liquors. I would hav them sold under as 
great, or greater, restrictions as are other poisons, 
which really work almost infinitly less harm than 
does liquor. Doubtless under the most stringent 
law liquor will be drunk, but I believe that fully 
nine-tenths of the evil wrought by it could be done 
away with. I would not restrict, but, on the con- 
trary, rather encourage the sale of. malt beverages 
(beer, ale, etc.), as well as light wines, which would 
soon take the place, to a great extent, of the present 
“kerosene” and “benzine” whisky, sold over the 
“five and ten cent bars.” In Germany nearly every- 
one drinks beer, and in France nearly everyone 
drinks claret. Yet very little drunkenness or crime 

` is caused thereby, as I can attest from residence in 
those countries. In conclusion, let me add that 
I am not a teetotaler myself. In France I habit- 
ually drank claret, and in Germany beer, and I be- 
lieve both did me good. I am no fanatic, but a 
seeker for the light of truth in this, as in all other 
directions. 

I believe that the arguments embodied in this ar- 
ticle are sound, and I am willing to oppose them to 
those of Mr. E. C. Walker—for whom I hav much 
respect—and others who hold views honestly at va- 
riance with my own; and I trust that no friends 
whom I may hav made by former articles upon other 
subjects will think less of me for stating the truth as 
it appears to me with regard to the liquor question. 

6 Park Square, Boston, Mass. Exziorr Preston. 


P. S.—It may be objected that a man can spend 
his money on beer, ale, or wine as easily as for spir- 
its. Such, however, experience in European coun- 
-tries proves is not the practical result. The former 
‘beverages do not excite to any such extent as do 
‘Spirits the desire for continual indulgence; they do 
not intoxicate anywhere nearly as rapidly as spirits; 
-and the intoxication following their inordinate use is 


-of a comparativly harmless kind, both to the individ- 
sual and to others with whom he comes in contact 


~while intoxicated. 


that there should be found men (and women too) 


The day of delivery came. 


etc. 


a really interesting and valuable work, yet there re- 
mained something back which could not be revealed, 
probably for the same reason that the authoress of 
“Art Magic” kept back so much. People with great 
pretensions always keep back a vast amount of knowl- 


opium joints? Rum undoubtedly works annually 
one hundred times the mischief in the United States 
that opium does. Is it because of our government's 
abominable persecution of that most industrious, 
peaceable, and law-abiding citizen, the Chinaman, 


that, while pronouncing ex cathedra against the use 


of opium, it fills our country with rum-besotted 
beasts called drunkards? If but one of the two, the 


opium den and the grog shop, must go, by all means 
let it be the grog shop. Ido not wish to be under- 
stood as advocating the opium joint, but simply as 
calling attention to the fact of the very faulty legis- 
lation which forbids the lesser but permits the greater 
of the two evils. 


Now a word on another subject. I wish that every 


subscriber to Taz Truru Szexer would make it his 
or her duty to distribute as widely and wisely as 
possible each number of the paper after they are 
through with reading it. 
the paper contains one of my own articles which I 
wish to file, and I sincerely hope those who new hav 
their attention called to the matter will do likewise. 
The postage required is but one cent per copy. In 
no way can the advancement of Liberal thought be 
better conserved than by spreading copies of Tar 
Truru Seexer broadcast throughout the land. If 
everyone reading this will do as I suggest, without 
reference to what others do, a great good will be ac- 
complished, and the number of persons who read the 
paper every week will be doubled, and during the 
coming year hundreds of new subscribers will prob- 
ably thereby be obtained. Come, brothers and s18- 
ters, all lend a hand for the cause of liberty. E. P. 


I always do, except when 


c 


Jubila, Jubilọ, Jubelum ! 


. Isn’t it about time this constant wrangle among 
Liberals and Spiritualists concerning the personality 
of Jesus Christ, and all other gods was settled? 
There has been enough hair-pulling and hair-split- 
ting, especially among all such as hav escaped the 
bonds of the Christian iniquity. It is to be expected 
that a large proportion of Spiritualists should stick 
to their Jesus and other idols which they hav carried 


off in their exodus from the Christian church; but 


among Liberal writers whose ideas (with allthe means 
at hand for information) hav not broadened beyond 
the thought that the Christ of Christianity was a real 


person of flesh and blood is a matter of surprise. 


So, from time to time, we are treated to long, 


tedious, and unprofitable dissertations on the subject 
of crucified saviors; a subject which, like the rock of 
Sisyphus, involves the victim in a never-ending, still- 


beginning toil. 
A number of years ago a mountain labored. The 


period of gestation was marked by low, portentous 
rumblings, something like the “Moodus noises” so 
celebrated here in the Nutmeg state. 
to be born. 


A book was 
Great revelations were to be made, and 
agreat deal kept back which could never be revealed. 
Five hundred copies 
only! A “great ery and little wool,” as the devil said, 


“Greed was brooding and a mouse was born, 
And it was named ‘ Art Magic.’” 


Then came “ Isis Unveiled” by Madam Blavatsky, 


edge for the very natural reasons that they can never 
reveal that which they don’t know. At any rate the 
inference is left upon the mind of the reader of the 
above-named works that the authoresses had been 
initiated into some kind of raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones fraternity, with a throat-cutting, heart-rending 
(“I will rend the caul of their hearts”), body-slashing, 
bowel-burning oath. 

In the words of Robert Taylor, “He who would 
be privy. tothe concealment of anythiag which con- 
cerns another as well as himself to know, is a villain. 
He who by any sort of ceremonies could be bound 
by others, or imagin that he had bound himself to 
keep such a secret, doth write himself a fool.” 

The key with which to unlock the entire mystery 
of the crucified gods is to be found to-day inside of 
every Masonic lodge on the face of the earth, yet 
Masons themselvs are as ignorant of the possession 
of that key as ignorance can make men ignorant of 
anything. - 

I hav been initiated into three degrees of Free- 
masonry, in a regularly constituted lodge, and know 
whereof I speak. 

Taylor, in his four lectures on Freemasonry (see 
“ Devil's Pulpit”), brought the entire mystery almost 
into the light of the present age. Yet, by some 
strange fatality, the full solution of the riddle es- 
caped his attention; as he failed to note that which 
it would seem must hav been absolutely self-evident 
to him in his refiectiv moments. — 

Rebold, in his“ History of Freemasonry in Europe,” 


? Let me ask, Why should we draw the line of law|in a note on “the Hiram of the Freemasons” (he is 
-in such a way as to allow comparativly “ free rum,” | careful not to say Hiram Abiff), givs his readers a 
While at the same time arresting the keepers of! faint view of the same key: 


‘t O thriftlessness of dream and guess! 
O wisdom which is foolishness; 
Why idly seek from outward things 
The answer inward silence brings ?” 

It is almost invariably the case that the most puz- 
zling and difficult problems are solved by the sim- 
plest means. 

Then who were the sixteen crucified saviors? 
Nobodies. This is fortunate, in view of the fact that 
they were all gods, for the killing of sixteen would 
seem to hav nearly exhausted the stock. That may be 
the reason why there is only one left. 

If these sixteen gods, saviors, or what not, were 
nobodies, then the question arises, What were they? 
There is but one answer: The personified princi- 
ple of the highest ideal manhood—the perfection of 
all human and divine possibilities—the standard of 
perfection, to which men were symbolically elevated 
in the initiatory rituals of the mysteries of sixteen 
different countries. ‘ 

The grand tragedy of Osiris in the Egyptian mys- 
teries, of Promethus in the Eleusinian, of Atys in the 
Phrygian, of Mithras in the Persian, of Hiram Abiff 
in the initiatory ceremonies in the first great college 
of Builders (Masons) established in Rome 715 years 
before the Christian era; and finally, to say nothing of 
the same tragedy in the mysteries of which history 
givs no account, we hav the grand climax of all 
human folly in the story of Gethsemane and Calvary. 

The whole story is entirely astronomical in its eso- 
teric or hidden sense, and is symbolic of the death 


S 


'and resurrection of the great Astrologue of the 


ancient skies, in the winter solstice, or sun stop— 
three days in the grave of the year, and raised the 
third day. This same astrological character is 
to be seen in the Old Farmers’ Almanac to-day, and it 
is what givs the prophetic life-lines to every child 
born into this world, according to the nonsensical 
vagaries of ancient judicial astrology, of which the 
modern imitation is a bastard conception. 

To elevate a man to the rank and dignity of this 
god, who ends up his yearly labors on the antumnal 
cross in the old wine signs, when he sheds his pre- 
cious blood, which is wine and nothing else, for the 
benefit of man, the candidate for the high honors of 
the apotheosis, or deification, was in a theatrical sense 
slain upon a cross. He was the principal actor in a 
symbolic tragedy, and the only person in the play 
that had no knowledge of his part except as it was 
revealed to him as he went along. 

To “die in Christ ” and be “ raised in Christ ” was 
to be initiated and raised to the rank and dignity of 
the ideal. 

In Masonry, the candidate for the high honor of a 
Master (or Lord) Mason dies as Hiram Abiff, or, what 
is better, Abi-Albon, which means “father of the 
building,” the “Great Architect” of the universe. 

The reader will now discover that the god was 
killed every time a candidate for the honors of deifi- 
cation was initiated, and the gods, like the old woman’s 
eels, got used to being skinned. And this reminds 
me that the first real Taksbury case we hav any ac- 
count of is referred to in John xix, 23: “Now the 
coat was without seam, woven from the top through- 
out.” Now, reader, all men were initiated absolutely 
naked, and what, pray, has a naked man got on but 
a seamless coat, which is his skin? 

But I forbear; the subject is too vast for a simple 
newspaper article, and with your permission, Mr. 
Editor, allow me to say: I hav a number of lectures 
already prepared on the subject of the origin of re- 
ligious worship. They take in the whole range of 
the astronomical allegories of the Old and New 
Testaments, and their parallels in ancient mythol- 
ogy, the virgin idea, and the death and resurrec- 
tion of the gods; and Freemasonry for the first time 
will take the witness stand, and be made to swear to 
what it knows about the hidden things of godliness; 
and if there are Liberals who are Masons, and object 
to giving me a hearing, that will be evidence that 
their Liberalism is but skin deep. 

I am open for engagements to lecture before Lib- 
eral or Spiritualistic societies, on terms which will 
be satisfactory. Let the sphinx be dethroned ! 

Hortford, Conn. S. W. Lincoty. 


p0 
Capital’s Relation to Labor. 


The following is the moral drawn by “ F. M. # C.:” 
“Labor is capital, as money and property are,” on 
the conclusion of his able article in Tus Trora 
Srexer of May 10th. Now why do so many confuse 
labor with money, capital, or property, as our friend 
has just done in the above? Never can the people 
be made to understand the problem of “labor and 
capital,” the true relation they bear to each other, 
till we cease confounding labor with money, capital, 
or property, or something else that may be found 
claiming priority to labor. 

Labor is not capital, but capital is the child of 
labor, or in other words stored labor; and now call 
transactions of exchange, trade, commerce, or by any 
other name that you will, it is, nevertheless, only the 
exchange of stored labor by labor; and without labor, 
stored labor or capital has no power to carry on any 
trade of any kind whatsoever. Thus I trust it can 
| easily be seen that labor not only creates capital or 
stored labor, but constantly keeps it in exchange, 
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Right here now is where labor gave birth to money. 
Labor in making its exchanges found it necessary to 
create a medium of exchange to meet the differences 
in exchanges, arising from the many values held on 
stored labor of exchange. Further than to balance 
the differences or debt of exchanges, money is power- 
less. It possesses neither the power of creation nor 
destruction; and to sustain my assertion I will say I 
go to the smith and offer him money for an ax to fell 
some trees, but as he wants bread, the exchange can 
only be made in wheat, hence my money is power- 
less; but stored labor combined with labor can 
accomplish my object, still, it is labor alone that 
possesses power, as stored labor can only feed labor 
in carrying out its enterprises. 

When you say Capital begot Labor, poor Labor 
breaks down completely, and sobs under the load of 
the stigma. But here comes the most trying ordeal, 
when poor crushed Labor is placed on the same level 
with money, and now trembling, he awaits to see 
what possibly may be brought forth next. Perhaps 
some profound political economist will yet find 
another aspiring child loudly claiming to be the 
father of Labor. Ray D. CHAPMAN. 

—a ———— 


Editorial Notes. 


In signing the petition for state secularization Liberals 
should add their addresses, in order that there may be no 
chance for the church party to.cry “ irresponsibility,” as they 
would be sure to do should the opportunity present itself. 


CoMMENTING upon our notorious ex-president’s connection 
with a broken Wall street firm, the Utica Observer ungener- 
ously remarks that ‘‘Mr. Hayes will never be charged with 
having allowed his name to be used by a firm of swindlers. 
You couldn’t get a loan of ten cents on R. B. Hayes’s name.” 


Tue authorities of Newark, N. J., are furnishing the Salva- 
tionists with free board and lodging. So it seems these itin- 
erants are better off than Christ, who, it will be remembered, 
complained that the Son of Man had not where to lay his head. 
A parallel, however, can be drawn between the Newark police 
and the Roman authorities of Jerusalem. 


Mr. J. A. RUTHERFORD, of Dowlin, Lamar Co., Texas, was 
born January 31, 1799. As he is a little proud of his age, he 
wishes us to say, and also wants other papers to copy, that he 
will be pleased ‘‘to receive a postal-card from every man and 
woman in the United States born about that time.” He wishes 
to know who, what, and where? He will try to answer. 


Frances Power Cosse, “Hon. Sec. and Foundress Victoria 
Street Society for the Protection of Animals from Vivisection,” 
has appointed Mattie C. Mitchell, our eloquent correspondent 
from Jackson, the ‘“‘honorary correspondent from Michigan '» 
of the society. Ernest Von Weber has also written her a letter 
complimenting her efforts. Elliott Preston is responsible for 
all this. 


In forwarding notices 6f his lecturing engagements our jolly 
friend Bell, who is going up and down the land preaching to 
all who want to hear him, writes a few commendatory sen- 
tences of Tas TRUTH SEEKER. “I am,” he says, “much 
pleased with the solid up-to-the-time style of Tar TRUTH 
SEEKER. I think you are improving it all the time, Spencer 
and Andrews are well worth reading. And the people must 
come to it sooner or later, that Taz TRUTH SEEKER givs them 
the best mental diet to be had.” 


AFTER several months’ suspension Mr. Benj. R. Tucker's 
Liberty again appears. It is doubled in size, and will be issued 
fortnightly. A. P. Kelly is associated with Mr. Tucker in its 
editing, both gentleman being brilliant professional journal- 
ists. We find in the first double issue a criticism upon Mr. 
Spencer's ‘Coming Slavery,” in which occurs the following: 
“A very acute criticism of Mr. Spencer’s position has been 
made recently before the Manhattan Liberal Club by Stephen 
Pearl Andrews. Judging from the report in the New York 
Trurs SEEKER, it is the best thing that Mr. Andrews has said 
in some time, and Liberty extends him her warmest thanks 
and congratulations. Room must be found for his remarks 
before long in the these columns. He shows that Mr. Spen- 
cer has never once used the word ‘justice;’ that he is not the 
radical laissez faire philosopher which he pretends to be; that 
the only true believers in laissez faire are the Anarchists; that 
individualism must be supplemented by the doctrins of equity 
and courtesy; and that, while State Socialism is just as dan- 
gerous and tyrannical as Mr. Spencer pictures it, ‘there is a 
higher and nobler form of Socialism which is not only not 
slavery, but which is our only means of rescue from all sorts 
and degrees of slavery.’ All this is straight to the mark—tell- 
ing thrusts which Mr. Spencer can never parry.” i 

ow ‘‘practtcal ” politicians legislate is well illustrated by 
Mr. Abram Hewitts new tariff bill. A Washington dispatch 
to the Sun of the 16th says:. 

“ Mr. Morrison to-day received a letter from H. W. Oliver, Jr., 
of Pittsburgh, in which, referring to the Hewitt Tariff bill, the 
writer says: ‘The duty on wire is advanced half a cent per 
pound. The duty on iron rods, in coils or loops, is advanced 
from six-tenths of a cent to one and two-tenth cents per pound. 
Steel wire rods, in effect, are made free. Mr. Hewitt, there- 
fore, modifies the duties on metals as follows: First, he in- 
creases the duty on wire, of which heis oneof the largest man- 
ufacturers in the United States, half a cent per pound. Sec- 
ond, he doubles the duty on iron rods, of which he is the larg- 
est manufacturer in the country. Third, he places steel rods, 
of which he is a large consumer, and which he does not man- 
ufacture, practically on the free list. 
placing ore and tin plate on the free list, the foregoing are 
about all thechanges Mr. Hewitt makes in themetal schedule. 
Mr. Oliver suggests that so far as the metal schedule is con- 
cerned, the bill might be placed on the private calendar and 
entitled, ‘A bill for the benefit of Cooper, Hewitt & Co.’” 

And yet Mr. Hewitt is one of the most patriotic men in Con- 


gress. 


that it was mérely an-advertising dodge, the efficacy of which 
was very apparent, while others asserted that it was a warning 
sent down by the Young Men’s Christian Association. What- 
ever the purpose of the documents, they certainly did not pre- 
vent Mr. Ingersoll from having a tremendous audience. The 
tickets were at a price which the ordinary lecture attendant 
would pronounce exorbitant, but, notwithstanding, the great 
auditorium was packed, even the space railed in for the musi- 
cians being taken, and chairs on the stage selling at a premium 
after the rest of: the house was filled. If the Boston people 
can stand such an insult, certainly Col. Ingersoll has no cause 
to complain. The solicitude shown by the Y. M, ©. A. affords 
strong proof of the efficacy of his lectures. 


Taw cowardice and dishonesty of the religious press is gen- 
erally known, but it has again been shown by the Methodist 
Christian Advocate, J. M. Buckley editor. Some two years 
ago, “Chaplain McCabe,” chief fugleman of the “Board of 
Church Extension. of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” was 
particularly vehement in his denunciation of Freethinkers. 
While leboring in the neighborhood of P, B. Reasoner, astanch 
Liberal of Adrian, Mich., that gentleman addressed a few 
plain questions to the valiant author of a ‘‘ Dream of Inger- 
sollville,” touching the Bible and theology, and demanded an 
answer. Under date of Sept. 16, 1882, Mr. McCabe replied, 
evading answering the questions, but reeommending Mr, Rea- 
soner to correspond with the editor of the Advocate. The let- 
ter reads: : 

“ P. B. Reasonzr, Esq., My Dear Sir: Your letter of recent 
date is before me. I am glad to hear from you. Your ques- 
tions are reasonable and quite capable of being answered to 
the satisfaction of anyone sincerely desiring the truth and will- 
ing to be convinced. I wish you would write out your. ques- 
tions and send them to Rev. J. M. Buckley, 805 Broadway, New 
York. He will take great pleasure in replying tothem. He 
has in his paper, the New York Advocate, a question drawer, 
and he givs time and thought to just such questions as yours. 
I am, as you may readily believe, the busiest man in the Meth- 
odist church. My work takes every moment of my time. For 
myself, the gospel of Jesus Christ givs me joy unspeakable. 
You might as well try to convince me there is no light as to try 
to convince me there is no truth in a gospel that brings par- 
don and peace to my soul, and lifts for me the curtain of the 
futureand reveals to me my own immortality. God bless you 
and guide you into all truth. Your questions may not be an- 
swered in the paper for some time, owing to the large number 


Szcrion 7032 of the Ohio statutes reads: 


“ Whoever, on the first day of the week, commonly called 
Sunday, participates in, or exhibits to the public, with or with- 
out charge for admittance, in any building, room, ground, 
garden, or other place in this state, any theatrical or dramatic 
performance of any kind or description, or equestrian or circus 
performance of jugglers, acrobats, rope dancing, sparring ex- 
hibitions, variety shows, negro minstrelsy, living statuary, 
ballooning, or any base ball playing, or any ten pins or other 
games of a similar kind or kinds, or participants in keeping 
any low or disorderly house of resort, or shall sell, dispose, or 
giv away any ale, beer, porter, or spirituous liquors in any 
building appendent or adjacent thereto, Where any such show, 
performance or exhibition is given, or house or place is kept, 
he or she shall on complaint made within twenty days there- 
after be fined in any sum not exceeding $100, or be confined 
in the county jail, not exceeding six months or both, at the 
discretion of the court.” 


Recently the ‘Exeeutiv Committee of the Cincinnati 
Evangelical Ministerial Association ” called upon the mayor 
of Cincinnati and asked that the section be enforced. The 
mayor refused to move, alleging that no jury could be found 
to convict for “ Sabbath ” violation. This shows that the peo- 
ple of Cincinnati hav got their eyes open. Whatever is right 
on Saturday is right on Sunday, and any theatrical perform- 
ance that is unobjectionable on that night cannot become 
wrong by the hands of a clock passing a given point. 


A Mormon missionary has just been sent to prison in Vienna 
for preaching his doctrins. Commenting on this fact the Post 
this morning says: ‘“‘The Austrian government at least under- 
stands how to deal with the Mormon question.” Yes, it un- 
derstands how to do it in the way the Jews delt with Christ 
and his religion; as the Romans dealt with Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Justin, and the other early Christian martyrs; as the Spanish 
Catholics a few centuries since‘dealt with their Protestant sub- 
jects in Spain and the Netherlands; as the Puritans of New 
England dealt with the unfortunates who happened to hold a 
different belief from them; as the Russian government, and 
Austria, too, of to-day permits Jews to be dealt with by its 
bigoted citizens. That, however, is not the American way of 
doing things. While we detest polygamy as much, if not 
more, than the Austrians, we do-not believe in throwing a man 
into prison because he comes into our midst and preaches doc- 
trins we do not agree with. We Americans are not perfect by 
any means in our spirit of toleration, but we hav, thank prov- 
idence, a more truly Christian way of dealing with those who 
differ with us in belief than the Austrians.—Pitisburgh Leader. 


With the exception of | 


We fail to see what grounds the Leader has for claiming tol- 
The Post is a Christian paper, 
yet it applauds the imprisonment of a man who had committed 
no crime, and only differed with the Austrian government in 
The Leader's memory is also defectiv in his- 
It forgets the brutal persecutions of 
the Protestant Sonoy in the Netherlands, the torture inflicted 
upon the heretics in Geveva, and the infernal treatment of 
Toleration 


ération to be a Christian virtue. 


religious belief. 
torical reminiscences. 


the Catholics in Ireland by the Protestant rulers. 
exists among Christians only when they are weak. 


Pror. Apier recently lectured in Chickering Hall, on 


the past and the future of the Society for Ethical Culture. 
During the lecture, in which he cited many interesting facts 


concerning the good work done by the society, the professor 
suggested that the society should become more republican in 
The establishment of a new priesthood 
was not what was wanted. The members could not ap- 


its organization. 


prove of keeping up the old relations of priests and people, 


nor that the cross should be erected to divide these two 


orders. The priest was, he said, too much of a spiritual 


teacher, and not enough of an ethical instructor. 


societies for the advancement of science in the United States 
and England had divided themselvs. 


nected with their several specialities, and then the whole 
society came together at stated periods to discuss predeter- 
mined questions. He urged the establishment of sections to 
be known as “The Merchants’,” “The Industrial,” ‘The 
Lawyers’,” and “The Mothers’.” The members of such sec- 
tions would best .know the crooked paths in their respectiv 
departments whereby men were seduced from the right, and 
could therefore best suggest some means for improving 
public morals. No man could properly be ethical only on 
Sunday. What was needed more than all was the planting 
of ethical. culture in the down-town offices. When it became 
known that a member of the ethical society was never 
guilty, of false banking or fraudulent bankruptcy, then, 
indeed, would the society hav its reward in general apprecia- 
tion. He thought that there must be among the members, 
es in the churches, an outer and an inner circle, the one to 
be composed of the hearers of lectures, and the other of true 
working members. $ 


Prorxe passing along Washington street, says a Boston pa- 
per, on the evening of Col. Ingersoll’s lecture in that city, nat- 
urally gathered the idea as they neared the vicinity of the 


Boston Theater that either a fire was in progress, or a street 


fight of absorbing interest had just taken place. The stream 
of humanity which was pouring into the vestibule of the great 
play-house was insufficient to account for the crowd which had 
gathered upon both sides of the thoroughfare, blocking the 
sidewalks and extending out into the street. Investigation 
showed that the cause of the excitement was a placard printed 
in large black letters borne by a man who paced conscien- 
tiously back and forth just outside the curb-stone in front of 
the theater entrance. The inscription thereon was after this 
style: 

THE WICKED 

SHALL BH TURNED INTO 
HELL, 
AND ALL THE NATIONS THAT 
FORGET GOD. 
Psalm ix, 17. 

Two men also industriously delivered tracts at the door as long 
as the supply lasted. It was the occasion of Col. R. G. Inger- 
soll’s lecture on ‘‘ Orthodoxy,” and two opinions prevailed as 


to the meaning of the tracts and the placard. Some thought: 


The 
society should be divided into various sections, just as the 


The separate sections 
of such societies met frequently to consider questions con- 


always ahead and waiting. But they will be answered in time. 
“ Yours faithfully, ©. C. McCazz,” 
Mr. Reasoner then wrote to Mr. Buckley—in fact, he has 
written him several times, but has received no answer. Again 
he wrote Mr. McCabe, who again referred him to Buckley, 
saying: 
“Iam too busy to discuss matters with you. Please write 
to Dr. Buckley. I gave him yours about the sons of Saul. 


Some day he will reply when you least think aboutit. I wish I 
could lead you to the truth, which would make you free and 


giv yourest. God bless you. 
“ Yours faithfully, C. 0. McCanr.” 


The Advocate of March 27th, of this year, contained an ex- 
tract from the Canadian Methodist Magazine, in which a London 
journal was quoted to the effect of that of twenty former sec- 
ular lecturers, sixteen had again professed Christianity. We 
wrote to Buckley, pointing out that in Tam TRUTH SEEKER of 
Oct. 20, 1883, was printed a complete refutation of this pre- 
posterous statement, and asked him to tell the truth to, his 
readers. In a day or two Buckley sent one of the assistant 
editors to this office for à copy of Tue Trurs SEEKER alluded 
to, whieh we supplied him gratuitously, though it was nearly 
the last one on hand, remarking to the gray-haired errand-boy 
that if Buckley was honest he would print the whole truth 
about Freethinkers. But not a word has the Advocate con- 
tained in retraction of the falsehood, and its thousands of 
readers are undoubtedly firmly convinced that sixteen leading 
English Infidels hav joined the church, and will bleat it 
around their respectiy neighborhoods as a convincing proof of 
the power of the gospel. After his futil attempts to get an- 
swers to his questions, Mr. Reasoner came to the conclusion 
“that all or nearly all of the Christian clergy are arrant cow- 
ards or knaves, or perhaps both,” and we are strongly inclined 
to join him in his opinion. 

F. B. Lrvezezy, the interesting crank of Catonsville, Md., 
professes to be willing to accept the offer of one of our corre- 
spondents (printed in Taz TRUTH SEEKER of April 26th), and 


|as we now hav the permission of the gentleman to use his 


name we append the letter in full: 
“Squaw CREEK, Ipa. TER., April 6, 1884. 

‘Mr. Eprror: I received the inclosed [circulars, ‘ Stake and 
Gibbet in 1883,’ and ‘Priest Seaver,”], and not being able to 
fathom them, inclose the same to you. What kind of an ani- 
mal is it—bird, beast, or man? If of bird species, is it a bird 
of paradise, eagle, or vulture, or a fence-bird? If of the beast 
order, is it hyena, elephant, orlamb? If of the higher grade, 
is it a Freeman, Guiteau, or a gentleman? When reading his 
Oregon story, it smelled very bad; also that Infidelity must go, 
etc. But the conscience of a man who would circulate such 
stuff (as it looks to me) must be small, or he must hav been 
born without one; and if one ever sprouted in his body, it 
never grew to be larger than the little end of nothing whittled 
down and then ground. I see there are twenty-five silenced 
men—at least I always took them to be men from reading 
their writings, for I hav the pleasure of the personal acquaint- 
ance of but one—the one smitten in the cheek. Now, if the 
—well, what is it? (Darwin lies buried in Westminster 
Abbey—poor man, what enjoyment he may hav lost!) wishes, 
I will put up two dollars to his one to make his assertion good 
about Infidel assassins in Oregon, and will giv him one hundred 
dollars apiece for every Infidel found engaged in any secret 
plot tc persecute any sect or denomination in Oregon. Fur- 
thermore, will giv him one hundred dollars for each one found 
among the twenty-five gentlemen named who uphold such 
work, for if Infidels are of that class, it is well the world 
should knowit. Perhaps he better purchase Dr. York’s poems. 
There he will find echoes from Infidel hearts from the first to 
the last verse. See especially p. 70, v. i; p. 71, v. 1; p. 73, v. iii; 
p. 74, v. ii; p, 75, v. ii and iii; ‘Only Waiting,’ pp. 76, 77, and 
78, especially v. iii, p. 86. How much truth found on pp. 94, 
95, 96, and 97 We will learn ‘Eternal Justice’ on p. 7 (no 
sleepers). If we knew (p. 18) such literature came from an 
angel, let him show his wings and warble his voice that we may 
hear his echoes. For his benefit be it known I hav a share in 
the memorial to Thomas Paine, and hav had for years ; als 
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one in D: M. Bennett’s monument; and when others as worthy 
die, I will, if alive, want the honor of acting in like manner. 
By the way, if by reading A. Jacobson’s book (see paper 
marked), we can learn to raise spotted calves, why shouldn’t 
E. H. Heywood teach us how to raise’ unspotted men, so they 
would not be spotting their fellow-men because they differed 
on a subject no one knows any more of than my old grand- 
mother did when she told me the spotted calf story? 

“ Any information through your columns will be thankfully 
received by me, and perhaps many others. If that fellow is 
another Guiteau, his friends better put him safely away in 
Albany. ¢ 

“ Kind regards to yourself and all others who are for justice 
and right-—Christian, Jew, or heathen, for I hav always found 
a few good Christians, and guess James Vincent found one 
when he married. A. G. Cuunox.” 


Now let the Maryland gentleman proceed with his circus. 


The Monument Fund. 
Four weeks ago the deficiency on the monument 
was $42.58. Since then donations hav been made as 
follows: 


C. A. Blen, 100 D. P. Willcox, 1 00 
J. E: Marden, 100 W. W. Manderfeld, 70 
Dr. J. L. York, 1 00 E. Runnels, 70 
C. M. Piper, 55 Mrs. Sarah Clark, 100 
Nat. Moore, 75 Henry H. Bigelow, 1 00 
Franz B. Woelke, 100 Wm. Whittick, 70 
Leonard Sevalley, 100 W. C. Hake, 75 
J.T. W, ` 25 

Total, 12 40 


Leaving still a deficit of $30.18. 

The lithograph is being prepared with all possible 
expedition, and we expect to be able to send it out 
shortly. Meanwhile orders will be booked for it. 
The price, it will be remembered, is 30 cents to con- 

_tributors to the monument; to others, 50 cents. 


_ Lectures and Meetings. 

W. S. Beru lectures in Alexandria, Minn., May 25th and 
26th; Clear Lake, Wis., May 28th, 29th, and 30th; Arcadia, 
Wis., June 1st, 2d, and 3d; Nashua, Iowa, June 8th, 9th, and 
10th. 7 


Tun Wisconsin State Association of Spiritualists will hold a 
three flays’ conference meeting in Omro, on June 6th, Tth, 
and8th. Judge Holbrook, of Chicago, and Mrs. L. M. Spencer, 
of Milwaukee, are engaged to speak, and othérs are expected. 
Dr. J. C. Phillips is secretary, and intending visitors can learn 
of reductions made in railroad fares by communicating with 
him. Reduced hotel rates are advertised. 


“‘Sunpay, Past, Present, and To Come,” is the subject of 
George Chainey’s lecture next Sunday moming at German 
Masonic Hall, at 11 o'clock. What Sunday has been, almost 
everybody knows; what it will be, isa very important problem 
which no doubt Mr. Chainey will discuss with his usual elo- 
` qtence and skill. Sunday was originally a pagan festival, and 
it ought in the future to be a Liberal festival. How this will 
be done our Freethought orator will show, and demonstrate 
that the future Sunday when obsdéved according to scientific 
_ and artistic methods will be of immense service to humanity, 
It is to be hoped that the Liberals of New York and vicinity 
will show to what good use they can put the Sunday by com- 
ing one and all to this highly interesting and instructiv lecture. 
It deals with a subject of vital concern to the progress of Lib- 
eral ideas and the triumph of secular government. Remem- 
ber that the seats are free. Come and bring your friends with 
you, and greet our eloquent advocate with a full house. 


a 


The Liberal Club. 


It would be unreasonable for the reader to expect 
as good a report of the 340th meeting of the Man- 
hattan Liberal Club as was given of the 339th, be- 
cause the last mentioned was reported by a writer of 
great experience, who has driven the gleaming plow- 
share of his pen through every field where literary 
genius is capable of catching on. The present writer 
confesses, like the editor of the Investigator, to being 
an amateur. 

The hall where the club meets has been furnished 
with new and elegant chairs, which, while they are 
not quite as comfortable to sit in as the old ones, are 
nevertheless a great deal handsomer. Added to this, 
the janitor, in a passing freak of extravagance, had 
lighted one or two more burners on the chandeliers 
than usual, and the scene was quite brilliant. Mr. 
Sabin Hough was the lecturer of the evening, his 
subject being “Civil Government.” He traced the 
rise and development of government from its origin 
in the paternal type to its ultimate, the republic, He 
believed that this country, considering its youth, was 
doing very well. But the drift at present was in the 
wrong direction to insure continued prosperity. A 
mutually destructiv competition pervading every 
form of industry, bringing about a survival of the 
strongest though not the fittest, was the result. Non- 
producing capitalists on the one hand and tramps on 
the other were a heavier burden than industry could 
bear. The one remedy was government ownership 
and management of the railway and telegraph plant 
except such portions as bind themselvs to conduct 
their business as the government may direct. The 
tariff must also be reduced, and finally swept away 
entirely. The lecture was able and well written, but 
not especially enlivening, and a gentleman who sat 
near Madam Delescluze, dropped asleep early in the 
evening and snored softly. 

Mr, Andrews said the lecture was a good one and 


remarkably opportune, as the questions involved 
were now forcing themselvs upon the world more 
strongly than ever before. The power of wealth was 
growing more and more aggressiv, and the monied 
men had a greater power over legistation than legis- 
lation had over them. Mr. Hough was mainly cor- 
rect as far as he went, but failed to go far enough. 
The remedy will be the development of right men 
and women. There must be a conspiracy to do good; 
to take posession of the world and run it in the name 
of humanity. 

Poet Founting was called upon, but his modesty 
forbade him to respond. 

Mr. Hunn answered to his name, and took the plat- 
form. He agreed with all that had been said, but he 
desired to see talk supplemented with action. He 
held that it was the first duty of those present to vote 
for Ben Butler, when the Greenbackers nominated 
him for president. Then they must agitate. Talk 
wherever you are. “You want to get up here occa- 
sionally,” said Mr. Hunn, “and make a fool of your- 
selvs, the same as I do.” That might inspire some 
other individual to do likewise. Anything was better 
then inaction. He admired the Catholic church be- 
cause it was so well organized. The Protestant de- 
nominations were nothing compared to it, and for 
them he had great contempt. The Catholic could 
could say to Ingersoll, “Go on, Robert; you are de- 
stroying other church organizations, but you are not 
hurting us.” Hr. Hunn’s liveliness was appreciated 
and encouraged by frequent applause. 

Dr. Weeks also admired the organization of the 
Catholic church, but disapproved of it as an instru- 
ment of despotism. The people of this country must 
learn from their own blunders what is good and what 
is not good for their welfare. We profit by our mis- 
takes. The bumped nose which we sustained in in- 
fancy was the first intimation we received that there 
was a law of gravitation. By making mistakes we find 
out what it is necessary to avoid, and learn by con- 
trast what is good for us. 

Madam Delescluze requested permission to say a 
few words, and was received with an amount of en- 
thusiasm which her remarks, being devoted chiefly to 
an attempt to ridiculé Mr. Andrews, served somewhat 
to put a damper on. After having rais-d a laugh at 
the expense of the pantarch, Madam Delescluze di- 
vulged the Socialistic scheme for setting things right, 
which was to force bad people to be good. She would 
strip the wealthy community naked, and make them 
go to work before they should eat or wear a garment. 
This eminently improper suggestion was favorably 
received by those who did not pause to consider the 
undignified spectacle that would be presented if the 
lady’s proposition should be carried out. 

Professor Vaughan, of Virginia, took the floor in a 
highly perturbed state of mind. Everything seemed 
to hav conspired against him. He said first that Lib- 
eral organizations were composed of bigots. It is 
inconceivable that the professor here alluded to the 
club itself, or even to the Newark Liberal League, of 
which he is willing to be a member. Then he re- 
counted a visit which he had paid to John Swinton 
with the praiseworthy intention of instructing that 
gentleman in the art of running a newspaper. Mr. 
Swinton had listened to Professor Vaughan, and then 
remarked: “You are the fifth crank that has called on 
me to-day. If you will go and bring in the four 
others I will make over the whole business to you.” 
But this was not the end of Professor Vaughan’s 
troubles. A would-be wit had reported his speeches 
before the club, and reported a lie. (Perhaps this 
cannot be denied. The reporter is not responsible, 
however, for Professor Vaughan’s statements.) “I 
am not so poor,” said the speaker, “that I must abuse 
a man because he don’t happen to take my paper.” 
Consoling himself with this reflection, the professor 
made his customary speech. The long preface which 
he had inserted made his remarks extend over the 
ten minute limit, and the chairman’s effort’to cut it 
off at the end of that time were futil. This gentle- 
man apparently doesn’t know when he is well off. 
He has in his connubial arrangements solved the 
trinitarian problem of reducing three to one, and is 
otherwise an unusual person; but he is not pleased 
with the attention he has attracted, and his name will 
therefore be omitted hereafter from these reports. 

Mr. Hough in his closing remarks predicted that 
this government as now administered could not sur- 
vive the close of the present century. 

Dr. Paul Carus speaks upon the subject of “ Educa- 
tion and Liberty ” at the next meeting. 

——— clm 


Waking the Wrong Passenger. 


To rar Eprror or Tar Trora Szzxer, Sir: The fol- 
lowing explains itself. The sleuth hounds are ever 
after the pillars of our liberties, and Edmunds, I 
think, is their man for president. 


Orrice CHRISTIAN STATESMAN, 
1520 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Permit me to mail you a specimen copy of the Christian 
Statesman, which, I trust, you will carefully examin. The 
special purpose of the paper is to disseminate and urge the 
acceptance of the important principles of National Reform, 
although the character and varied nature of its contents make 
it especially valuable as a paper for home reading and study. 
No other journal givs a more thorough and reliable exposition 


[or more brilliantly illustrativ treatment of the International 


Bible Lessons. The subscription price is $2.00 per year. 


Joun WAGNER PRITCHARD. 


Onronvitie, Miom., May 1, 1884. 
Joan Wacner Prircuarp, Dear Sir: I hav a copy of your 
Christian Statesman sent me to this place, together with your 
printed postal card advising me that the central object of the 


paper is to advocate ‘‘ National Reform,” that is, to Christianize 
our noble national Constitution and submerge our people in 


the dark slavery of the old world, to wit, church and state. 


Those great-souled men, Franklin, Thomas Paine, Washingtcn, 
Jefferson, Adams, Patrick Henry, and others, perceiving this 
monster of the old world, took their lives in their hands—de- 
fied the tyrants, and gave us secular liberty, and you would de- 
stroy it! The very monster the old world is now striving to 
shake off, you would saddle on to us! You can’t doit! The 
people are becoming too thoroughly enlightened.” But should 
it possibly come in my day, I would fight, for I hav stren- 
uously labored the last thirty-five years against this very idea. 
I return your paper unopened, and you will please send me 
no more copies of 


it. Dr. T. S. ANDREWS. 


Pious Men. 
From the New York Sun, 


Mr. George L. Seney, lately the president of the 


Metropolitan Bank, has given away hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for religious and philanthropic 
puposes. 


Mr. A. S. Hatch of Fisk & Hatch was conspicuous, 


not merely as president of the Stock Exchange, but 


also as an enthusiastic supporter of movements for 
the moral and. religious improvement of his fellow- 
men. After presiding over the Stock Board during 
the week he would even do the work of a lay preacher 
on Sunday in Jerry McAuley’s mission. Mr. Hatch 
was, besides, a liberal pecuniary backer of that and 
other religious undertakings. 

But Mr. Seney, as president of the Metropolitan 
Bank, imperilled the property of his fellow stock- 
holders and impaired confidence in the security of 
other banks by his vast speculativ ventures. 

Mr. Hatch by his failure brought down also the 
Newark Savings Institution, and appears to hav used 
the securities of the institution deposited with his 
house, in an unwarrantable, if not extremely culpable, 
way. By so doing he has caused untold anguish 
among the poor people who had intrusted their sav- 
ings to the Newark Bank. If the outcasts of Jerry 
McAuley’s mission hav blessed him, the industrious 
poor of Newark must now curse him with much more 
heartiness. 

Of course the vulgar scoffer will say that all this 
only proves the men to be religious impostors. But 
we do not call them so. We do not question their 
honesty and sincerity. That they both tried to do 
good for the sake of doing good we hav no doubt. 
The trouble was that the public assumed that because 
they were kind-hearted they were necessarily men of ` 
unswerving fidelity to a trust, sound business judg- 
ment, and firm moral principle. 

A man’s religious impulses may be good and true, 
and his enthusiasm for humanity deep and genuin, 
but his moral principle may be at the same time un- 
sound and weak. 


From the World. 

The bankruptcy of the gambling bankers and 
brokers will play havoc with the professional saints 
and reformers. 

President Fish is a member of the Union League 
Club, and a pious churchman and deacon. 

President Seney, who also speculated with the 
funds of the bank of which he was trustee, is a church- 
member and a philanthropist who was liberal with 
the money he made in speculations, probably to sat- 
isfy his conscience and his sense of his religious 
duties. : 
President Eno, who depleted his bank of the nice 
little sum of four million dollars, is treasurer of the 
Civil Service Reform League, member of the Union 
League Club, and a class-leader in the church. 
Ferdinand Ward is a leading , light of a Brooklyn 
Hights churgh, and a member of the Union League 
Club. © 
President Dodd, of the Newark Bank, is a pious 
church-member, deacon, class-leader, and Sunday- 
school teacher. 

Fisk, the broker, is the brother of the great re- 
former, Clinton B. Fisk, a member of the Union 
League Club and a church communicant. 

Gen. Grant, the broker, belongs to the Union 
League Club, and is a member of Parson Newman’s 
church-militant. ne 

O. M. Bogart, the broker, is saintly in his church 
duties and prominent in the Union League Club. 

President Hatch, of the Stock Exchange, is a shin- 
ing light of the Union League Club, devout in his 
religious duties, an expert at leading in the hymns, 
and an exhorter at the Jerry McAuley Mission. 

This is a goodly and a godly list. It shows that 
society and swindling may walk shoulder to shoulder 


and piety and peculation can go hand in hand. 
atte 


Onz of the best ways to help along the cause of 
Freethought is to circulate Tux Trora SEEKER. 
Trial subscriptions of three months for 50 cents. 

——_— e 

“Tur Truth Seeker Annual and F'reethinkers’ 

Almanac,” 25 cents. 
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Communications. 


Acts of Paul and Thecla. 


This book is of undoubted antiquity. 
speaks of it as follows: 


“Butif the writings which wrongly go under Paul’s name, 
claim Thecla’s example as a license for woman’s teaching and 
baptizing, let them know that in Asia, a presbyter who com- 
posed that writing, as if he were augmenting Paul’s fame from 
his own store, after being convicted and confessing that he had 
done it from love of Paul, was removed from his office. For 
how credible would it seem that he who has not permitted a 
women (mulier) even to learn with over-boldness, should giv 
a female (fwmina) the power of teaching and baptizing” (On 


Baptism, xvi). 


The story is, that after Paul’s flight from Antioch 
(in Pisidia?) he went to Iconium. His fellow-travelers 


were Demas and Ermogenes (2 Tim. i, 15, iv. 10). 
Barnabas is not mentioned at all. 


the birth and resurrection of Christ. 


Onesiphorus, a citizen of Iconium, with his wife 
and two sons, wert out to meet Paul that he might 
entertain him. Titus (who is not mentioned in Acts 
unless as Titus Justus, of Corinth) had informed 
Onesiphorus how Paul looked, which enabled him to 
identify the apostle on the highway; and the writer 
describes him as “small in size, bald-headed, bandy- 


legged, well built (or healthy), with eyebrows meeting, 
rather long-nosed, full of grace.” Paul smiled, and 


Onesiphorus said: “Hail, O servant of the blessed 


God!” 
Demas and Ermogenes were offended because they 


also were not saluted; but the good man condescended 


to invite them to his house to rest themselvs. 


There was great joy, bending of knees, and break- 
ing of bread when they all entered the house of 


Onesiphorus. (See blessing of the same house in 2 
Tim. i, 16, and iv, 9.) Paul delivered a discourse 
commending virginity, retiring from the world, and 
baptism. 

While the apostle was thus preaching in “the 
church in the house of Onesiphorus,” a maiden named 
Thecla listened to him night and day from her win- 
dow close by. 

Note here “the church in the house of Onesi- 
phorus,” asif established before Paul visited Iconium. 

Theoclia, the maiden’s mother, not being able to 
induce her daughter to leave the window, sent for her 
betrothed, named Thamyris, to try his power of per- 
suasion. “For three days and three nights,” said 
the mother, “Thecla does not rise from the window, 
neither to eat nor to drink.” Thamyris went and 

„kissed his beloved one, saying: “ Why dost thou sit 
thus overpowered? Turn to thy Thamyris and be 
ashamed.” The mother and maid-servants wept, but 
Thecla answered nothing. 

Thamyris then went out to learn something about 
the strange preacher. He met Demas and Ermo- 
genes and promised them money if they would in- 
form him. They spoke disparagingly of Paul. He 
took the two men into his house and gave them a 
sumptuous dinner with much wine. They advised 
him to bring Paul before the governor Castelios on 
the charge of “persuading the multitudes to embrace 
the new teaching of the Christians.” 

The next morning he had Paul arrested and 
brought before the governor on the charge of “ mak- 
ing virgins averse to marriage.” Paul being re- 
quired to answer, said that God had sent him to 
reclaim men “from corruption and uncleaniess, and 
from all pleasure, and from death, that they may not 
sin’—that he taught only what had been revealed to 
him by God, who had sent his own son, who alon e 
hvd compassion on a world led astray. The pro- 
consvl committed Paul for a further hearing. 

At night, Thecla bribed the gate-keeper to let her 
into the prison, where she sat at Paul’s feet to receive 
religious instruction» i 

Thamyris missed his beloved, and went to search 
for her. The gate-keeper’s fellow-slaves said she had 
gone out of the city, but the keeper himself was 
obliged to admit that she was within the prison. 

This being reported to the governor, he ordered 
the prisoner and the maiden to be brought before 
him. The crowd cried out against Paul, saying: “He 
is a magician! away with him!” But the proconsul 
listened to Paul concerning Christ, and then called a, 
council to try Thecla. ‘Why dost thou not obey 
Thamyris,” said he, “according to the law of the 
Ieonians?” She gave no answer. “Burn the wicked 
wretch,” cried out the mother. 

The governor was greatly moved, and having 


scourged Paul, and cast him out of the city, he con-. 


demned Thecla to be burnt in the midst of the 
theater. © 

The crowd attended the spectacle. Thecla “saw 
the Lord sitting in the likeness of Paul ”(!) and said, 
“ As I am unable to endure my lot, Paul has come to 
see me.” Fagots were brought in by virgins, and as 
Thecla came in naked to be burnt, the governor 
wept. Making “the.sign of the cross,” she went up 
on the pile. The fire blazed, but God in compassion 
quenched it with a cloud of rain which came near 
drowning the people. 

Paul had found refuge in a new tomb on the road 


Tertullian 


These two fellows 
pretended to love Paul, and he taught them about 


with his family had followed him there. 


father had no money. 


This procured five loaves and some herbs. 


days. 
all refreshed with the food. 


tion on account of her beauty. 
touch me.” 

i, 22; Eph. i, 18, and iv, 30. 
something material. 
shalt receive the water.” 


proceeded to Antioch (in Syria?). 


the man attempted to take her by force. 
his cloak and pulled off his crown. 


to the beasts. 
When all was ready Thecla was bound to a lioness. 


out: “An impious sentence!” 


she may pray for me and that I may be transferred 
to the place of the just.” : 
The next day, in spite of the indignation of the 
people, and especially of the women, she was brought 
again into the arena, clothed only with a girdle. 
Lions and bears were let loose upon her. A fierce 
lioness ran and lay down at her feet. 


trained lion, belonging to the Syriarch, her accuser, 
then ran upon her, but was killed by the lioness. 
More wild beasts were sent in. She prayed and then 
plunging herself in a ditch full of water, said: “In 
the name of Jesus Christ I am baptized on my last 
day.” The multitude wept, saying: “Do not throw 
thyself into the water;” and the governor shed tears 
“because the seals were going to devour such 
beauty.” But she threw herself in, and “the seals 
having seen thegl are of the fire of lightning, floated 
about dead. And there was round her, as she was 
naked, a cloud of fire; so that neither could the wild 
beasts touch her, nor could she be seen naked.” 


Her accuser now proposed to try some ferocious 
bulls that he had. The governor, looking gloomy, 
said: “Do what thou wilt.” So the bulls were 
brought, and the maiden’s feet being bound, red-hot 
irons were touched to the tender loins of the bulls 
to make them furious. The animals rushed about, 
but “the burning flame [of the seals?] consumed the 
ropes, and she was as if she had not been bound.” 

Here Tryphena, who was standing by the arena, 
fainted, and the crowd cried out: “Queen Tryphena 
is dead.” The governor, in dismay, stopped the 
games, and even Alexander, the accuser, asked for 
the release of Thecla. “For,” said he, “if Cesar 
should hear of these things he will speedily destroy 
the city also along with us, because his kinswoman, 
Queen Trypliena, had died beside the abaci ”—i. e., 
near the stage. 

Thecla was now set at liberty and clothed in her 
own garments. The women shouted: “There is one 
God—the God of Thecla.” ‘Tryphena again wel- 
comed the maiden to her home, saying: “ Now I be- 
lieve that the dead are raised; now I believe that my 
child livs.” 

After a rest of eight days, Thecla heard that Paul 
was in Myra of Lycia. So she girded herself and 
put on a man’s cloak, and taking some young men 
and maidens with her went to Myra, where she found 
the apostle preaching. 

The only reference to Myra in Acts is when he 
stopped there on his voyage to Rome (xxvii, 5); but 
it is hardly possible that he could hav preached in 
that place at that time. 

Paul was astonished to see Thecla and her com- 
panions. Thecla said, “I hav received the baptism, 
Paul.” The apostle led her to the house of Hermeus 
(Hermas? Rom. xvi, 14), where she gave an account 
of her sufferings. And Paul said: “Go, and teach 
the word of God.” 

This is contrary to 1 Tim. ii, 12: “I do not allow 
a woman to teach;” and to 1 Cor. xiv, 34: “Let your 
women be silent in the church; for it is not permitted 
them to speak.” 

Thecla gave to Paul for the benefit of the poor 
some clothing and gold which she had received from 


to Daphne (near Antioch in Syria), and Onesiphorus 
After many 
days’ fasting, the children got very hungry; but the 
So Paul took off his cloak, 
and sent one of the children with it to buy bread. 
On the 
errand, the child met Thecla astray, and told her that 
Paul had been distressed about her and praying six 
She hastened to the tomb, where they were 


_ Thecla wanted to cut her hair and follow Paul; but 
he feared she might be unable to withstand tempta- 
But she said: “Only 
giv me the seal in Christ, and temptation shall not 


The seal of the Holy Spirit is alluded to in 1 Cor. 
What it was no one 
now knows, but we shall presently see that it was 


Paul said to Thecla: “ Wait with patience and thou 
Then he sent Onesiphorus 
and his family back to Iconium, while he and Thecla 
On the way a 
Syriarch named Alexander met them and tried Jo 
bribe Paul to giv her up. The bribe being refused, 
She tore 
Then he led her 
before the governor, who, upon her confession of 
what she had done, condemned her to the wild. beasts. 

This judgment aroused the indignation of the wo- 
men; and one named Tryphena (Rom. xvi, 12), who 
had lately lost a daughter, was permitted to hav the 
custody of the maiden preparatory to the exposure 


But the animal licked the maiden’s feet to the as- 
tonishment of the multitude, and the women cried 


After this failure Tryphena again took Thecla to 
her home; for her deceased daughter had said to her 
in a dream: “Take this stranger in my place, that 


A bear made 
for her, but was torn to pieces by the lioness. A 


Tryphena, and returned to Iconium. Here she went 
to the house of Onesiphorus. Thamyris, her be- 
trothed, was dead, but her mother was living. She 
sent for her mother and said: ‘“‘Theocleia, my mother, 
canst thou believe that the Lord liveth in the 
heavens? For whether thou desirest wealth, God 
givs it to thee through me, or thy child, I am stand- 
ing beside thee.” “And having thus testified,” says 
the writer, “she departed to Seleucia, where she 
dwelt in a cave seventy-two years, living upon herbs 
and water.” 


men, but, “by the providence of God, she entered 
into the rock alive and went under ground.” 

At last she went to Rome to see Paul, but the 
apostle was dead, and after a short time she also 
died and was buried near Paul’s tomb. 

She was seventeen years old when she was cast 
into the fire; eighteen when thrown among the wild 
beasts; and lived to the age of ninety. 

Another MS. locates the cave in a mountain called 
Calamon or Rhodeon, and givs a few more particu- 
lars of her life in the cave. She cured diseases ‘and 
expelled unclean spirits. The physicians of Seleucia 
called her a priestess of Artemis (the son of Isis and 


they sent some drunken fellows to corrupt her. She 
told them that she was a humble old woman and a 
servant of her Lord Jesus Christ. The boys seized 
her. She then said: “ Wait, my children, that. you 
may see the glory of the Lord.” Then she prayed, 
and a voice from heaven said: “ Fear not, Thecla, my 
true servant, for I am with thee. Look and see 
where an opening has been made for thee.” The 


so that not even a joint appeared. - Then the young 
ruffians were bafiled, being only able to retain a 
fragment of the old virgin’s veil. 

This story may hav been forged by a presbyter of 
Asia in the second century, as Tertullian affirms. 
But we suspect that the alleged forgery was‘only a 
redaction of an old story founded on fact. There is 
an uncertainty about the geography which is prob- 
ably due to the ignorance of the writer or to aftera- 
tion of the text. Paul went to Iconium from Antioch, 
apparently in Pisidia; but from Iconium he went into 
a tomb on the road to Daphne, and from thence into 


Antioch. Now Daphne was a clebrated sanctuary of: 


Appollo near Antioch in Syria, whence the ancient 
name Antioch by Daphne. And Seleucia was a sea- 
port town sixteen miles from Antioch in Syria. 
There was another Seleucia Trachea in Cilicia. 

We find nothing in the story requiring us to be- 
lieve that it occurred in the first century, but, on the: 
contrary, several landmarks belonging to the cen- 
tury before. When Rome began to absorb the king- 
doms of Asia Minor and Syria, the princes were al- 


lowed, for a time, to retain their titles and some of- 


Hence the words, “Syriarch ” 


their royal privileges. 
Thecla’s accuser was 


and “Queen,” in this story. 


Alexander the Syriarch, and her benefactor was Queen 


Tryphena. But both of these were subordinate to 
the proconsul. This state of things existed in the 
reign of Augustus, but the race of Syriarchs and 
Asiatic princes became extinct long before the reign 
of Nero. 

If Thecla went to Rome expecting to find Paul 
alive she must hav been far short of ninety years of 
age. Those who believe that Paul died in the reign 
of Nero cannot make the apostle more than sixty- 
eight years at most, while we make him an octogena- 
rian, and truly “Paul the aged,” in the reign of Au 
gustus. 

Po Ar en 
Ideal Perfection and Progress. 
AN ANSWER TOS. P. ANDREWS. 


I hav read with much interest the published ac- 
count of S. P. Andrews’s lecture in answer to Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Coming Slavery.” So far as the lecture 
itself is concerned, I can only say that I heartily agree 
with Mr. Andrews in all the points he makes, and 
feel highly gratified that such a thorough answer 
should hav been made to Mr. Spencer’s fallacies; but 
I must beg leave to differ from some of the senti- 
ments in some of Mr. Andrews’s rejoinder to his 
critics. : 

Mr. Andrews says: “The great question in Soci- 
ology, for me, is not what is necessary to-morrow, 
nor what is adapted to the low condition in which 
people are to day, but first and foremost, What is the 
high ideal of a perfect human society?” And follows 
it by expressing clearly his opinion that the best and 
shortest way to progress is to study out “what are 
the fundamental principles in regard to what would 
be a perfect order of human life for perfect men and 
women.” 


There is one insuperable difficulty about this mode | 


of procedure, and that is: How shall we know that 


our high ideal of a perfect society is correct? Our ` 


knowledge of the future is altogether dependent upon 
our knowledge of the past, and the past furnishes us 
with no safe data that can enable us to conceive what 
constitutes a perfect society. Not only it has failed 
so far to furnish an example of a society that pos- 
sessed the elements of perfection, but it has also en- 
tirely failed to evolve a common ideal of what would 


In this cave she was beset by some wicked young: 


Osiris), and as she had interfered with their trade. 


rock opened and as she entered within, it closed up: 
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constitute a perfect order of human life for ‘perfect 


uals, or society, can also, in their collectiv capacity, | a useful though unecclesiastical article of furniture 


men and women. : 

Mr. Andrews is not the first man who has sought 
after this perfect ideal. Christ and his disciples had 
just such an ideal, and their followers hav been try- 
ing to realize it for the last 1800 years. Mohammed 
had also his ideal; so had Brigham Young; so had 
Noyes. Comte thought he had discovered the new 
order of society, according to the most accurate 
scientific knowledge; the same can be said of Fourier 
and his followers, and the world is full of men who 
are certain that they hav found the “ fundamental 
principles in regard to what would be a perfect order 
of human life for perfect men and women.” And 
when they fail, as all hav, and all will, they, like the 
Christians, place the failure on the imperfection of 
human nature that is not yet adapted to the perfec- 
tion of their high ideal. 

Now, for my part, I hold very clearly and distinctly 
that it has been given to no maz, or set of men, to 
know what’'is a perfect man, or a perfect woman, or 
a perfect order of human life, or a perfect society; 
and that no two men of sufficient mind to originate 
their own thoughts will never agree entirely as to 
what constitutes this high order of society. 

And I further hold that, if there is `a superior in- 
telligence that controls progress in society, that su- 
perior intelligence alone knows what the ultimate 
result will be, and has not revealed it to Christ, Mo- 
hammed, Young, Noves, Fourier, Andrews, or any- 
body else; and that if there is no such superior intel- 
ligence, as Mr. Ward believes, then no one knows or 
can know what the ultimate result will be, for it will 
depend upon the concurring result of so many differ- 
ent forces as to defy the powers of calculation of any 
man or combination of men. ` 

On the other hand, I maintain that the only way 
to progress is exactly the one Mr. Andrews deprecates, 
“to feel one’s way. along inorder to get something 
to-morrow a little better than to-day.” I contend 
that improvement in society is a growth, not a manu- 


` facture, and that the practical men are those who say: 


* What is the use of going away off a thousand years 
ahead of us, or five thousand years ahead, for an ideal 
and profound thought? Why not take hold of the 
thing immediately before our hand and do that?” 


And TI further contend that the Socialistic move- 
ment that Mr. Spencer opposes, and Mr. Andrews 
sustains, is a growth; that it is due to the blind con- 


sciousness of the laboring classes, who hav no high 
ideal of perfect society before them, but a clear per- 
ception of the evils of which they are suffering to- 
day, and feel their way along to a better position. 


Mr. Spencer, who believes in the genetic growth of 


society, ought to sustain this movement, and cer- 
tainly would if. he had not taken such an early stand 


. against state interference, so that now he finds him- 


self in the anomalous positicn of seeing the evolution 
forces in society turn in a direction different from 
what he expected they would take, and foolishly be- 
lieves that as he was an efficient agent in recognizing 
and analyzing those forces, he may by his influence 
help to turn them in the direction that he thinks they 
ought to take; while Mr. Andrews, who believes in 
progress by teleological action, would certainly op- 
pose it if it did not happen to agree with some of his 
preconceived ideas of a high ideal of society, and to 
form a stepping-stone towards it.- 

As to Mr. Ward’s position, no one has a higher 
opinion than myself of his book, “Dynamic Soci- 
ology,” but I cannot agree with Mr. Andrews that he 
is the coming man, unless he follows his work by 
others of more practical value. ‘ Dynamic Sociology ” 
is important as a compendium of social science. The 
student finds in it the condensed knowledge of more 
than one hundred books treating of sociological ques- 
tions: He finds also scattered all through it con- 
densed arguments of great value in lecture or debate. 
But the original thoughts it possesses, and they are 
many, are not fully developed; they are only glanced 
at, and will hav to be pushed home by much more 
extended arguments and convincing proofs before 
they ‘will become practically effectiv; and the ultimate 
aim of the book is to scientifically prove what the 
civilized world has already found in its blind, grop- 
ing way, that what mankind needs is an increase and 
a greater diffusion of knowledge. Of the question, 
now of much more importance, What kind of knowl- 
edge is of most value to man? very little is said, much 
less than is found in Mr. Spencer's “Education,” 
written twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. Ward advances the idea that society is per- 
fectly competent to take its own progress in its own 
hands and under its own discretion, and on that ac- 
count has been highly praised by Comte’s followers; 
but he fails to bring any fact to prove it, and curi- 
ously enough in a man of such ability, while he re- 
fuses to man the possession of free will, and the power 
to control his life except as circumstances meet him, 
claims for society as a whole what he refuses to its 
constituent parts, thus arguing that it can rise higher 
than its source. 

The great merit of his book is to call attention to 
the fact that just as the individual can take advan- 
tage of his knowledge to promote his welfare by the 


indirect mode of action, so the aggregate of individ- 


take advantage of their knowledge to satisfy their 
collectiv wants, and by calling attention to the ad- 
vantages offered. by government action as against 
corporations and monopolies, offers arguments that 
greatly strengthen the Socialist’s position. 

. But this increase of knowledge, this desire to make 
it available for the growth of what I call political co- 
operation, is itself the result of a blind groping after 
better conditions, of a feeling one’s way along in 
order to get something to-morrow a little better than 
to-day, and not of a high ideal of what constitutes a 
perfect order of human life for perfect men and 
women. ÅLBERT CHAVANNES. 

Adair Creek, E. Tenn. 
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A Late but Promising Device. 


The 297,966th invention filed in the Patent Office 
is due to the cerebral activity of Mr. James Joseph 
Brennan, of Whippany, N. J., and is described as a 
“combined Holy-Water Font and Poor-Box.” .The 
claim sets forth the object of the arrangement as fol- 


lows: 


“Thoe herein-described article of church furniture, consist- 


ing of a combined poor-box and holy-water font separated by 
a partition, the said poor-box being projected above the font 
and in the rear thereof, and provided with a slit or opening, 
and having a door, hinged at one edge and provided on its op- 
posit edge with a suitable lock, and the holy-water font pro- 
vided with a dip-opening, and a tank, and provided at one end 
with door through which said tank may be removed, sub- 


stantially as and for the purposes set forth.” 


Below we present a cut designed to convey a more 


‘or less distinct outline of Mr. Brennan's invention. 


We are free to say this is not 
strictly accurate, but it is the best 
we can do with the limited facil- 
ities of this office, which is not fit- 
. ted up with the necessary appur- 
tenances for correctly describing 
articles of church furniture; and 
the inventor has been thoughtless 
enough not to furnish us with 
a correct representation. Taken, however, as a whole, 
the resemblance is striking. The slit or opening in 
the said poor-box projected above the font in the rear 
thereof must of necessity be imagined by the reader, 
but the partly closed aperture shown in this picture 
is identical with the dip-opening of the holy-water 
font; and the tank, and the door through which said 
tank may be removed, are both present. The whole 
device is designed to be placed in the vestibule of a 
church building. The devotee, apón entering, dips 
the fingers of one hand in the holy water contained 
in the said tank, and makes the sign of the cross. 
With the other hand the said devotee is expected to 
insert a coin in the slit or opening of the poor-box, 
which is designedly made large jenough to admit 
trade dollars. 

We hav to trust to luck that Mr. Brennan will be 
passably well suited with our humble effort to lay be- 
fore an appreciativ public the fact that he is an in- 
ventor of great attainments; and we further trust 


‘that old subscribers will refrain from fumbling over 


back-numbers of Taz Trora Seeker in order to dis- 
cover whence we hav obtained the cut with which 
this object has been so happily attained. 

But the significance of this invention consists not 
so much in the thing invented as in the possibilities 
thereby opened up. If it proves all that is expected 
of it, we may soon hear of further inventions; for 
instance, a patent Bible, opening automatically to any 
required text, suited for all denominations, from the 
hardshell Baptist down to the Episcopalian; a ma- 
chine, necessarily more intelligent than the average 
preacher, so constructed as to saw off the last part of 
a prosy sermon at any desirable point; an indestruc- 
tible oyster for church fairs; a theological barometer 
that will reveal the presence of a new idea in the at- 
mosphere in time for the congregation to escape be- 
fore it strikes them; a contribution box furnished 
with a device for extracting coins from the pockets of 
slumbering worshipers, thus avoiding the disagree- 
able necessity of awakening them. This last may be 
supplemented with a contrivance for conveying the 
contents of the box to the pocket of the sexton with- 
out exciting unpleasant remarks. Another inventiv 
genius in Mr. Brennan’s church may get up an im- 
proved virgin, warranted to be “ever virgin” with- 
out being done in marble or necessarily isolated from 
the priests, no competition with which to be tolerated 
in the church, and all infringements to be punished 
according to law, civil and uncivil. Something might 
then follow designed to prevent trustees and highly 
respected members of the community from leaving 
town between two days accompanied by the society’s 
funds. Archbishops could be so improved upon that 
they would not embezzle more than half the cash in- 
trusted to their care by confiding parishioners. This 
would be a vast and most desirable innovation. In 
fact, the area for invention and improvement in 
“ church furniture ” seems boundless. Mr. Brennan 
has done a virtuous act in attempting to explore and 
work it. He has as yet reached only the vestibule. 
When he gets inside the inner sanctuary he will find 
a larger field and little competition. The unmistak- 


should rather encourage than deter him. 


Is Beecher an Honest Man? 
From the Detroit Evening News. 

Mr. Beecher does not attract quite as much atten- 
tion nowadays in his lecturing tours as he once did, 
but his movements and sayings are still interesting 
to thousands of people in every community. To the 
disinterested student of contemporary manners he is . 
chiefly interesting for the unique divergence between 
the doctrins he accepts and preaches and the causes 
to which, as emb<died in parties and other visible 
divisions, he allies himself. In discussion, whether 
on the platform or in the pulpit, he adopts theories 
against the practical application of which in real life 
he hurls the whole weight of his influence in action. 

In politics he has been always a free trader in the- 
ory, and a most persistent and faithful high protec- 
tionist in practice. He has talked in glittering sen- 
tences against the slavery of tariff, and he has stead- 
ily cast his vote and influence to continue in power 
the party pledged to protectiv tariffs as the cardinal 
doctrin of its creed and the chief practice of its pol- 
icy. He has denounced tariff as robbery, and he has 
never failed to assist the robbers to their swag and 
protect them in its enjoyment. He has a hundred 
times in the last six months declared that the reform 
of the tariff in the direction of free trade was the only 
political question before the people of this country 
worth a moment’s consideration, and he has warmly 
commended the efforts of Carlisle, Morrison, and 
their followers to bring about that reform; yet he in- 
tends doing his utmost to compass the election of a 
Republican president, which, as he perfectly well 
knows and is ready to acknowledge, will defeat the 
reform he pretends to desire. Nor does he appar- 
ently recognize the slightest occasion for apology or 
explanation regarding this contradiction between 
opinion and action. 

His attitude on religious and philosophical sub- 
jects presents the same contradictions between ut- 
terance and action; between theoretical sympathy 
and practical affiliation and association. He runs af- 
ter every novel doctrin of modern science like a child 
after a new bauble, and frequently with as little un- 
derstanding of it, and plays with the flame of Ag- 
nosticism without apparent consciousness that it 
burns the fingers of his theology. He talks with the 
apostles of modern unbelief, yet insists on standing 
within the ranks of the saints. He is we know not 
what in belief, for it is impossible to hold him down 
to any rule of logical consistency; but continues to 
draw a salary as the pastor of a Christian church, 
and to call himself a Christian. He denies pretty 
much the whole contents of the Bible, but professes 
still in the pulpit to take it as his guide and rule to 
salvation. He denies the necessity of Christ’s pas- 
sion for the salvation of man as a monstrous doctrin; 
and accepts Christ’s divinity without explaining why 
a God should undergo such torture for no necessary 
or practical purpose. He scouts at hell; yet talks of 
salvation, which is merely the converse of hell—as 
there can be no salvage where danger of loss or de- 
struction does not exist. 

His struggles with the theory of evolution are as 
amusing to a logical philosopher as they must be 
painful to a logical Christian. He accepts the theory: 
and is apparently very proud of it, without under- 
standing it; for he talks of the “conservation of en- 
ergy” and of miracles and special providences in the 
same breath, although the two are absolute contra- 
dictions in terms. He indulges in the cheap liberal- 
ity of giving away the foundations of Christian faith, 
while flattering himself that the superstructure is still 
intact. Accepting the doctrin of evolution, which 
was formulated, established, and demonstrated by 
such men as Darwin, Spencer, Haeckel, and Tyndall, 
he rejects their interpretation of it, and sugar-coat- 
ing it with the vapid theology of such amateur asthe 
Duke of Argyll, he swallows it down, persuading 
himself that the sour substance of Materialism which 
forms its kernel is not only covered, but neutralized. 
His attempted reconciliation of the doctrin with The- 
ism and Christianity is as absurd as Canning’s ridic- 
ulous effort to reconcile Moses with geology. 

To attempt to consider and criticisain detail such a 
discourse as he delivered last night would be as vain 
as to argue a proposition in mathematics with one 
who denied or ignored all the axioms of the science. 
What can be done with a man who will in the same 
breath accept two propositions which are as utterly 
destructiv of each other as are the religious doctrin 
of miracles and the scientific doctrin that the sum of 
energy can be neither increased nor diminished? 
Reasonable people can only pass along with pity for 
one who lacks the courage to stand or fall by a con- 
sistent line of reasoning; and who is vain and 
worldly enough to attempt to win at the same time 
a reputation for piety and faith with Christians and 
for liberality and enlightenment with Atheists. 
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Now Ready. 


Col. Kelso’s large book, “The Bible Analyzed, in 
Twenty Lectures,” is now completed and ready for 
mailing. The work contains 838 crown octavo pages, 
is printed on tinted paper, bound in modern colors, 
beveled edges, stamped sides, and presents, typo- 
graphically, a splendid appearance. 

The name describes its contents as well as can be 
done by an extended review. Those familiar with 
Col. Kelso’s racy style of dealing hard blows at the 
Christian superstition and mythology will heartily 
enjoy its perusal. The book bristles with plain state- 
ments of facts and logical deductions therefrom, up- 
setting all the cherished notions of the churchmen. 
We hope it will meet with a very extensiv sale to re- 
ward the colonel for his labor upon it. Orders may 
be addressed to either the author or Taz Truru 
Srxxer. The price is $3. 


Ao Se ge 
Col. Ingersoll’s Last Lecture. 

The great demand for this latest utterance of the 
brilliant heretic has led to its publication in pamphlet 
form by the colonel’s authorized publisher. It makes 
a neat book of fifty-four pages and is sold for ten 
cents, On orders of a dozen we make a reduction of 
twenty cents, forwarding that number*postpaid for 
$1. The lecture ought to circulate by the tens and 
hundreds of thousands. Would that every man, wo- 
man, and child in the United States could read it. 


Send for a dozen. 
a a 


The Pope and the Masons. 

Tf all the pope says of the Freemasons in his last 
encyclical letter, the full text of which has just 
reached this country, were true, that body would be 
a magnificent power in opposition to the schemes of 
Rome. By substituting the word Catholicism where 
the pope has used Christianity, however, the gravamen. 
of the pontiff’s charges will be more clearly seen. 
Tt is a habit of the Catholic clergy to recognize noth- 
ing as Christian that is not also Catholic, and the 
anathematizing of Protestants as godless, Atheistic, 
etc., is for that reason dishonest. "We wish it were 
otherwise; we could look with pleasure upon a world 
in which no superstition had a place, but as long as 
Protestantism is a religious force, the pleasure will 
be denied us, notwithstanding his infallible holiness 
has sent out word that Freemasonry and Free- 
thought are synonymous. It is fair, we presume, to 
say that the pope denounces nothing he loves. Per 
contra, he and his church love nothing he denounces. 
Taken that way, this anti-Mason encyclical is a plain 
picturing of the ways of Catholicism, and shows how 
utterly impossible it is for Catholics to ever become 
reconciled to a republic, or to liv in one without 
plotting for its downfall. The principles most vigor- 
ously cursed by the old man in the Vatican are stated 
by him as follows: 

‘Now, it is the principle of naturalists, as the name itself in- 
dicates, that human nature and human reason in everything 
must be our teacher and guide. Having once settled this, 
they are careless of duties toward God, or they pervert them 
with false opinions and errors. They deny that anything has 
been revealed by God; they ‘do not admit any religious dogma, 
any truth but what human intelligence can comprehend; they 
do not allow any teacher to be believed on his official author- 
ity. Now, it being the special duty of the. Catholic church, 
and her duty only, to keep the doctrins received from God 
and the authority of teaching with all the heavenly means 
necessary to salvation, and preserve them integrally incorrupt, 
hence the attacks and rage of the enemies are turned against 
her. 

‘« Now, if one watches the proceedings of the Masons, in 
respect of religion especially, where they are more free to do 
what they like, it will appear that they carry faithfully into 
execution the tenets of the naturalists. They work, indeed, 


‘punishes pride, they run to extreme errors. Thus the very 


Lodge in this city, the endeavor will be made to 
exclude the Templars from the Masonic Temple 
on its restoration from the effects of the recent fire. 
Knight Templarism has also been counteracted, we 
are informed, by the establishment of bodies in what 
is called the upper degree, variously known as the 
Ancient and Accepted, the Ancient and Primitiv, 
Memphis, and Mizraim rites. These bodies are 
strong, one consistory alone in this city numbering 
eight hundred. The Cornerstone also protests against 
the attempts to engraft Christianity upon Masonry. 
It is, says that journal, “avery serious question, 
pregnant with grave considerations touching the wel- 
fare and stability of the fraternity. Itis by far a 
wiser course to avoid temptation, 'ʻand thereby to 
discourage discussion of topics which contain seeds 
of discord.” l 

It is seen, therefore, that the pope’s fears are not 
altogether groundless. That the Masons form an 
immensely strong body is well known. If their in- 
fluence is in the future to be thrown on the side of 
liberty, the Freethought party will hav a powerful, 
if silent, ally, and more good will come from a secret 
society than such bodies are usually credited with 
doing. 


obstinately to the end that neither the teaching nor the author- 
ity of the church may hav any influence; and therefore they 
preach and maintain the full separation of the church from the 
state. Solaws and government are wrested from the whole- 
some and divine virtue of the Catholic church, and they want 
therefore, by all means, to rule states independent of the in- 
stitutions and doctrins of the church. 

“ But naturalists go further. Having entered in things of 
greatest importance, on a way thoroughly false, through the 
weakness of human nature or by the judgment of God, who 


truths which are known by the natural light of reason, as the 
existence of God, spirituality and immortality of soul, hav no 
more consistence and certitude for them. 

“ Masonry breaks on the same rocks by no different way. It 
is true, Freemasons generally admit the existence of God; but 
they admit themselvs that this persuasion for them is not 
firm, sure. They do not dissimulate that in the Masonic 
family the question of God is a principle of great discord; it is 
even known how lately they had on this point serious disputes. 
It is a fact that the sect leaves to the members full liberty of 
thinking about God whatever they like, affirming or denying 
his existence. Those who boldly deny his existence are ad- 
mitted as well as those who, like the Pantheists, admit God 
but ruin the idea of him, retaining an absurd caricature of 
the divine nature, destroying its reality. Now, as soon as this 
supreme foundation is pulled down and upset, many natural 
truths must needs go down, too, as the free creation of this 
world, the universal government of providence, immortality 
of soul, fixture, and eternal life. 

“ For domestic society almost all the doctrin of naturalists 
is that marriage is only a civil contract, and may be lawfully 
broken by the will of the contracting parties; the state has 
power over the matrimonial bond. In the education of the 
children no religion must be applied, and when grown up 
every one Will select that which he likes. 

“ Now, Freemasons accept these principles without any re- 
striction; and not only do they accept them, but they en- 
deavor to act so as to bring them into moral and practical life. 
In many countries which are professedly Catholic, marriages, 
not celebrated in the civil form, are considered null; else- 
where laws allow divorce. In other places everything is done 
in order to hav it permitted. So the nature of marriage will 
be soon changed and reduced to a temporary union, which can 
be done and undone at pleasure. i 

“ The sect of Masons aims unanimously and steadily also 
at the possession of the education of children. They under- 
stand that a tender age is easily bent, and that there is no 
more useful way of preparing for the state such citizens as 
they wish. Hence, in the instruction and education of chil- 
dren, they do not leave to the ministers of the church any 
part either in directing or watching them. In many places 
they hav gone so far that children’s education is all in the 
hands of laymen; and from moral teaching every idea is ban- 
ished of those holy dnd great duties which bind together man 
and God. 

“The principles of social science follow. Here naturalists 
teach that men hay all the same rights, and are perfectly equal 
in condition; that every man is naturally independent; that 
no one has a right to command others; that it is tyranny to 
keep men subject to any other authority than that which ema- 
nates from themselvs. Hence the people are sovereign; those 
who rule hav no authority but by the commission and conces- 
sion of the people; so that they can be deposed, willing or 
unwilling, according to the wishes of the people. The origin 
of all rights and civil duties is in the people or in the state, 
which is ruled according to the new principles of liberty. 
The state must be godless; no reason why one religion ought 
to be preferred to another; all to be held in the same esteem. 

“Now, it is well known that Freemasons approve these 
maxims, and that they wish to see governments shaped on 
this pattern and model needs no demonstration. It is a long 
time, indeed, that they hav worked with all their strength and 
power openly for this, making thus an easy way for those, not 
a few, more audacious and bold in evil, who meditate the com- 
munion and equality of all goods after having swept away 
from the world every distinction of social goods and condi- 
tions.” 

Now we had always supposed that the Freemasons 
leaned more toward Christianity than toward Ra- 
tionalism, and a correspondent in this week’s paper 
says some hard things of them. But the pope’s rage 
against them makes us suspicious that there may be 
considerable heresy in the body. The pope is no 
fool, though he is a spiritual and would-be temporal 
tyrant, and he manages, through his emissaries, to 
keep well posted as to what is going on. An intelli- 
gent Mason, who stands high in the order, also in- 
forms us that “a majority of intelligent Freemasons, 
those who read and think, are Freethinkers.” That 
this is so is further shown by the efforts being made, 
under the guise of Knight Templarism, to “ Chris- 
tianize” the order, as the Cornerstone puts it. The 
creed of Masonry, we are informed, is simply Deism, 
although the Grand Orients of France, Belgium, and 
Holland do not exact a belief in a deity. It is prob- 
ably because of its Deism that the order is so 
viciously denounced by Papists, Baptists, and Pres- 
byterians. The Knight Templars form an extraneous 
order engrafted upon Masonry by those engaged in 
Christianizing the institution, and some of the Masonic 
papers protest against their being allowed to use the 
buildings of the order. A bitter war is now being 
carried on in the heart of Masonry, and has gone 
so far that, at the next meeting of the Grand 


a a 
The Bible in the Schools. 

A patriotic service has been rendered the indepen- 
dent citizens of Bloomfield, Iowa, by F. W. Moore, 
clerk of district and circuit courts of Davis county. 
In December of last year he filed a petition in the Da- 
vis district court asking the issuance of a writ of tem- 
porary injunction restraining the teachers of the in- 
dependent district of Bloomfield public schools from 
reading, reciting, or repeating any portion of the 
Bible, or singing or causing to be sung any religious 
hymns or psalms in tbe school, and also restraining 
the directors of the school from having these things 
done, or paying out any money for the “ encourage- 
ment, promotion, or carrying on of any kind of relig- 
ious teaching, worship, prayer, Bible-reading, sing- 
ing, or ministry of religion.” On a final hearing the 
temporary injunction asked for was to be made per- 
manent, 

The appellant, who has two daughters attending 
the school, sets forth in his petition points that cannot 
be too often thfust upon the notice of Christians and 
impressed upon the minds of fair-minded men. Like 
the public school-houses in all our states, the build- 
ing used in Bloomfield was built and furnished and 
is kept in repairs by taxes levied upon all the tax- 
papers of the district; and the teachers are hired 
for school purposes alone and are paid, like the 
janitor, out of the school fund raised by impartial tax- 
ation. Mr. Moore also states, what the defendants 
admit, that among the patrons of the school exists 
great diversity of religious belief, some being Chris- 
tians, some Jews, some Agnostics, while some hav no 
definit ideas upon the subject, looking “upon all the- 
ology as an incomprehensible muddle.” 

Among the school laws of Iowa is. one forbidding 
persons to teach in public schools without a certifi- 
cate of capability, and Mr. Moore points out that the 
teachers hav no such certificate allowing them to 
teach religion, and that if the school-board prescribes 
the teaching of religion they must hire competent 
and certified teachers. Another count is that certain 
portions of the Bible are immoral in their tendency 
and “unfit to be read in a mixed assembly of people, 
and especially unfit to be read in the presence of 
persons of tender age.” 

The answer of the defendants (the teachers and di- 
rectors of the school) is a very arrogant one. They 
coolly propose to Mr. Moore that if he does not wish 
his daughters to read: or hear read the Bible he can 
hav them wait in the hullway till the services are over. 
A general answer is also made that the services are 
not sectarian, and therefore not in conflict with the 
Constitution. : 

The injunction was asked for before Judge E. L. 
Burton, and his decision was rendered December 
24th, he refusing to interfere. The law and prece- 
dents cited by the judge are important to be known by 
the people of Iowa. He says: 

“The plaintiff insists that reading the scriptures, repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer, and singing a religious song must of neces- 
sity be teaching religious doctrin of some kind; that the teach- 
ers While so engaged are not performing the duties for which 
they were employed and for which they are paid; that in a 
public school, where all may go, no matter what their religious 
belief may be, or whether they hav any or not, any kind of re- 


ligious doctrin should be excluded. His counsel insists to per- 
mit schools to be so conducted is in contravention of Qur Con- 
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stitution, and its practice should be inhibited, and cites Section 
3 of the Bill of Rights: 

“< The General Assembly shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of: religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, nor shall any person be compelled to attend anf place 
of worship, pay tithes, taxes, or other rates for building or re- 
pairing places of worship, or the maintenance of any minister 
or ministry.’ f 

“ The section of the constitution referred to was intended to 
prevent the legislature from establishing any religion as the 
religion of the state. It was to allow perfect freedom of 
thought upon all religious subjects, and to compel no one to 
pay for the support of a ministry which his conscience or his 
religious training or belief taught him was erroneous. 

“í The framers of our Constitution—many of them, at least— 
were devout, God-fearing men ; they were firm believers in the 
general doctrin of the Christian religion, and it cannot with 
reason be said that when the Constitutions were adopted it 
was intended to ignore the scriptures, the Christian religion, 
or deity. Such a thought was farthest from their minds; the 
conventions were daily opened with prayer, ang the first thing 
the makers of our Constitution did was to recognize the exist- 
ence of God. In the preamble they say: ‘ We, the people of 
the state of Iowa, grateful to the supreme being for the bless- 
ings hitherto enjoyed, and feeling our dependence on him for 
a continuance of these blessings, do ordain,’ etc. The legis- 
lature of this state, in section 1764 of the Code, says: ‘The 
Bible shall not be excluded from any school or institution 
in this state, nor shall any pupil be required to re-d it con- 
trary to the wishes of his parents or guardian.’ 


“ The plaintiff's counsel says, ‘The foregoing section is void, 
that it is unconstitutional; that to allow the Bible in the pub- 
lic schools is to establish some kind of religion: that to al- 
low the teachers to read it in the schools is to make them min- 
isters in one sense of the word.’ But we hav seen that such 
construction of the Constitution is not sound. That instru- 
ment does not deny the legislature the power to allow the 
Bible to be read in the public schools. The legislature has 
the same power to say that the scripture shall not be ex- 
cluded from the public schools as it has to say that it shall be 
a crime to labor on Sunday, or that blasphemy shall be pun- 
ished by fine or imprisonment. 

“ Our laws in many places recognize the Sabbath as a holy 
day. Thus courts cannot be opened or judicial business gen- 
erally transacted on Sunday, Section 191 Code; notes cannot 
be protested on Sunday, Section 2094; original notices, except 
in certain cases, cannot be served on Sunday as a general rule, 


Sections 2952, 3028. And under Section 4072 it is made a 
crime to hunt, fish, shoot, dance, carry fire-arms, or to buy-or 
sell property of any kind, or to do any labor, works of neces- 
sity and charity excepted, on Sunday. The courts under this 


section hav also held that contracts made on Sunday are void. 
Pike vs. King, 16 Iowa 49; Watrous vs. Blair, 32 Iowa 58. 

“In short, the legislaturein many ways recognizes the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath or Sunday. It might be contended that 
the legislature had no constitutional power to enact such laws 
because to do so would be in the int®@est of religion. Men 
who did not believe in the sanctity of the Sabbath might say 
their natural or constitutional rights were infringed upon; 
that they ought to be permitted to do on Sunday what they 
could legally do on any other day. But they must remember 
that this nation is a Christian nation, that the Christian religion 
must be recognized, to some extent at least, as a part of the common 
law. Not so far, indeed, as to unite church and state, but far 
enough to prevent such gross actions and utterances as would 
shock the great moral and religious sentiment of the com- 
munity. , 

“In many states blasphemy is punished as a crime, though 
to do so might be by some regarded as an interference with 
religious toleration. In Massachusetts such has been the law 
for many years, and although the subjects of religious freedom 
and universal toleration are provided for in the Constitution, 
and were long and earnestly discussed in the convention of 
1820, no suggestion was made that the statute of blasphemy 
was in violation of the declaration of rights. And more re- 
cently, upon a general and careful revision of the whole body 
of statute law in that state, the law against blasphemy was re- 
enacted, with some unimportant modifications. 

“In Commonwealth vs. Kneeland, 20 Pick 206, the defendant 
was convicted of blasphemy for denying God, Jesus Christ, 
the Holy Ghost, etc., and the conviction was sustained by the 
Supreme Court. 

“In New Hampshire, the constitution of which state has a 
similar declaration of rights to that of Massachusetts, the open 
denial of the being and existence of God, or of a supreme be- 
ing, is prohibited by statute, and declared to be blasphemy. 

“In Vermont, with a similar declaration of rights, a statute 
was passed in 1797 by which it was enacted that if any person 
publicly shall deny the being and existence of God, or the su- 
preme being, or shall contumaciously reproach his providence 
or government, he shall be deemed a disturber of the peace 
and tranquility of the state, and an offender against the good 
morals and manners of society, etc. 

“In Maine, with the same bill of rights, they hav the same 
statute. 

“In New York the universal toleration of all religious profes- 
sions and sentimentsis secured in the most ample manner. It 
is declared in the Constitution that the free exercise and en- 
joyment of religious worship without discrimination or pref- 
erence shall forever be allowed to all mankind in the state; 
with the only limitation, that the liberty of conscience thus 
secured shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of licen- 
tiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with the peace or 
the safety of the state. Notwithstanding this constitutional 
declaration, carrying the doetrin of unlimited toleration as far 
as the peace and safety of any community will allow, the 
courts hav decided that blasphemy was a crime at common 
law, and was not abrogated by the Constitution—People vs. 
Ruggles, 8 Johns 290. 


“Tf, under our law, the Bible is not to be excluded from the 


public schools, then it can rightfully be read at such reasona- 


mon school is not the place in which to read and 


‘carry on any kind of worship. He insists that the 


‘reading of the Bible in the schools, and that the pro- 


to such restriction, I see no reason why selection from it may 


not be read ag a part of the morning exercises, provided it is 
‘not done for the pupose of inculcating some certain dectrin.” 


Next month Mr. Moore’s appeal from this outrage- 


ous decision will be heard. In his prepared brief he 
has got down to bed-rock principles, and if the court 
refuses the petition it will but convict itself of a lgck 
of common sense or of a disposition to over-ride jus- 
tice in favor of Christianity. 
Mr. Moore, “let it be understood that this proceed- 
ing is not an attack on anybody’s religion; that 
whether the Bible is the last will and testament of 
Almighty God to the human race, or whether it is a 
pack of old wives’ tales, should make no difference in 
the discussion of this question. 
no assault on the Bible as a divinely inspired book. 
It is not the province of this court to decide upon 


“ At the outset,” says 


The appellant makes 


such questions. Appellant urges only that the com- 


teach the Christian Bible, or the place in which to 


common school is a creature of the law, carried on at 
the expense of the public, for secular education only. 
He makes no war on the Christian religion, but in- 
sists that the state shall not teach it, or any other re- 
ligion, to his children; and claims the right to deny 
any and all religions, or to select and adopt for him- 
self and his children the one that seems to him to be 
true. To speak plainly, as may be necessary to a 
clear understanding of the subject—yet without bit- 
terness or intent to wound the feelings of any—it is 
nobody’s business what the appellant’s religion may 
be. It is nobody’s business whether he has any at 
all or not. Appellant has the right to superintend 
the education of his children, and, in a free country, 
ought not to be compelled to keep them out of school 


to avoid the unauthorized attempt of an agent of the 
state to inoculate them with the peculiar religious 
views which such agent may deem to be a specific 


against endless misery.” 


To the judge’s and defendant’s reply that reading 
the Bible and singing religious hymns is not worship, 
the appellant retorts that the exercises consume from 


ten to fifteen minutes daily, which make “from fifty 


to seventy-five minutes per week—more time than a 
Sunday-school devotes to the same purpose. Tf this is not 


worship, what is it then? 


“Is it a theatrical performance? If so, the school is not a 
theater. They claim that the songs are sung for the purpose 
of cultivating the voices of the children. Is it necessary to 
sing ‘‘sacred” songs to do that? It is hardly necessary to 
suggest that there are some kinds of songs that no teacher 
would be permitted to introduce into any school, no matter 
how cultivating they might be for the voice. Physical exercise 
is a good thing, but pupils are not generally allowed to exer- 
cise themselvs in making a football of a hornets’ nest. If said 
teachers should devote fifteen minutes a day to the reading of 
the Democratic platform, and the repetition of the ordinance 


of Secession and singing the ‘ Bonnie’ Blue Flag,’ it is hardly 
likely that they would be thought serious in denying that they 
were teaching partisan politics or something even worse. Or if 
they should devote the same amountof time to reading a work 
on law, or medicin, they could mot claim that they were not 
teaching law or medicin. Is there any serious doubt in the mind 
of any sane person that the Bible is a religious book, and that it 
contains, or purports to contain, a system of religion? No, 
there is no such doubt; and for the purposes of this case 
the petition charges, and the answer admits, that it is a relig- 
ous book. The people of this country hav learned enough of 
religious liberty to shut the mouth of the common school 
teacher when he proposes to giv to his pupil his ideas of the 
meaning of that book. All sects of Christians, as between 
themselvs, are agreed on this, and hav agreed not to trust each 
other in commenting on the book. “Mis is all very well; but 
they do not consider that those who reject the book as a divine 
message are entitled to the benefits of the public school with- 
out having their children drilled day in and day out in the 
hearing of the contents of the book.” 


To the claim that the Code of Iowa permits the 


vision is constitutional, the appellant says: 


“It is claimed that Section 1764 of the Code authorizes the 
use of the Bible in the public school. It reads as follows: 
‘The Bible shall not be excluded from any school or institu- 
tion in this state, nor shall any pupil be required to read it 
contrary to the wishes of his parent or guardian.’ What does 
this section mean? It was passed, not by the General Assem- 
bly, but by a small body of men once existing in this state un- 
der the name of ‘ Board of Education,’ which was abolished ag 
soon as it could legally be done. Let us expand this section 
by inserting within it the meaning of the word Bible, as given 
in Webster’s Dictionary; for we must assume that the law- 
makers intended the natural, usual, and ordinary meaning of 
the word used: 

“ Section 1764. The Bible (the book, by way of eminence 
the sacred volume, in which are contained the revelations of 
God. It consists of two parts, called the Old and New Testa- 
ments.) shall not be excluded from any school oy institution 


ble and proper times as the teachers may determin. It is! in this state, nor shall any pupil be required to read it contrary 
rightfully in the schools, but no pupil shall be required to 
read it against the wishes of his parents or guardian. Subject 


to the wishes of his parent or guardian. 

“ The law-makers certainly could not hav meant that an In- 
fidel’s child should be compelled to sit day after day and hav 
the book read at him or to him, or in his hearing, against his 
parents’ wishes, and that the child should be exempt only 
from taking the book in his own hands and uttering the words 
with his own voice; or that a Jew’s child should be com- 
pelled to hear the story of the cross as told in the New Testa- 
ment; or that a Catholic’s child should be compelled to listen 
to the reading from the version nowin useamong Protestants. 
There can be no difference in principle between compelling a 
child daily to repeat, ‘ There is no God but Allah, and Moham- 
med is his prophet!’ and shutting him up a prisonerin a room 
and let a dervish howl the same thing at him. The public 
school is a common school, where people of all religious be- 
liefs, or of no religious belief, send their children to hav them 
taught various branches of learning upon which all men are 
agreed. It is not a place to teach particular partisan political 
doctrins or religious dogmas; and what we asked of the court 
below we now ask of this court—to assist us in keeping the 
common school in just the condition that the law intends it to 
occupy; to prevent it from being diverted from its proper 
channel at our expense and in violation of our constitutional 
guarantees by a school board or a set of teachers who imagin 
that they hav been ‘called’ to devote a part of their time to 
the saving of the immortal souls of our children, in selecting 
and reading to them only such passages as teach and are ‘cal- 
culated’ to teach those peculiar dogmas that best fit in with 
said teachers’ ideas of the eternal fitness of things, when such 
dogmas are in direct conflict with what we believe to be com- 
mon sense, and but the words of the blind speaking to the 
blind in the dark. dt is rank nonsense and injustice to say, 
as do appellees, that if appellant does not wish such doctrins 
taught to his children in the public school, he can keep them 
at home or let them stand out in the cold or dawdle away 
their time in the halls of the school building. Very gracious, 
kind, and considerate, surely! Perhaps they would let the 
children remain in the cellar in the coal bin, if appellant 
should ask humbly enough for the privilege. What crime has 
appellant been guilty of, or what taint of blood hav his chil- 
dren that they are not allowed access to the public school at 
all times when in session, except at the price of having some 
dreamer's 7x9 idea of divinity pumped into their ears! This 
Supreme Court has held, and has reaffirmed the doctrin, that 
a negro is even entitled to equal rights and privileges in the 
common schools, and that no yeuth can be denied admission 
to any particular school merely because of his color, national- 
ity, or religion, or the like. (See Clark vs. Board of Directors, 
ete., 24 Iowa, 266; Smith vs. Ind., Dist. of Keokuk, 40 Iowa, 
518; Dore vs. Same, 41 Iowa, 689.) If pupils ecrannot be de- 
nied on account of color or religion, a teacher certainly can 
not impose odious terms. Appellant’s children hav the same 
rights that other people’s children hav; he claims no more, 
and will be content with no less.” 

“If section 1764 should be construed according to the 
ideas of the appellees, then it is not a valid law. It is in di- 
rect conflict with sections 3 and 4 of article I. of the constitu- 
tion of the state, and therefore void. Section 3 of our Bill of 
Rights is as follows: 

“3, The general assemblyshall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; nor shall any person bo eompelled to attend any 
place of worship, pay tithes, taxes, or other rates for building 
or repairing places of worship, or the maintenance of any 
minister or ministry.’ 

‘Section 4 of the Bill of Rights, so far as herein applicable, 
reads: 

«<4. No religious test shall be required for any office of 
public trust, and no person shall be deprived of any of his 
rights, privileges, or capacities,.or rendered incompetent to 
giv evidence in any court of Jaw or equity, 1n consequence of 
his opinions on the subject of religion.’ 

“ A house of worship is a house in which worship is carried 
on. We do not suppose that appellees will insist that a sol- 
emn dedication is necessary. To the extent of about fifteen 
minutes each school day, the schoolhouse in question is a 
house of worship, and as clearly so as any church in the land. 
If singing praises to a God, praying to him, and reading tothe 
assembly passages from his alleged revelation do not consti- 
tute worship, it is about time to revise our dictionaries; and if 
the person who conducts such exercises is not a minister of 
religion, then a man who habitually shaves the beard and cuts 
the hair of his customers is not a barber. Wo hav all heard 
of ‘family worship,’ which consists of exercises of just the 
character complained of.” 

Mr. Moore pertinently argues that if the General 
Assembly can make no law respecting the establish- 
ment of religion, how can it say that the Christians’ Bi- 
ble shall be read at public expense? If no person should 
be deprived of any of his rights in consequence of 
his religious opinions, how can he be deprived of the 
benefits of the public school unless he will submit to 
odious and invidious distinctions that ostracize his 
children from among their equals? Why must the 
Infidel and the Jew pay taxes to maintain the minis- 
try of a religion utterly repugnant to their cherished 
convictions? And what difference is there in paying 
tithes direct or having the money voted by the town 
and the individual assessed to foot the bill? The 
clause in the Iowa Code empowering teachers to read 
the Bible in schools is plainly a violation of Section 
3 of our Bill of Rights. 

The court to which these arguments are addressed 
is asked to do what the lower court refused to do, 
grant an injunction restraining the further teaching 
of religion in the publie schools. Whether it will do 
this or not remains to be seen. We hope that all the 
Freethinkers of Davis county will uphold Mr. Moore 
in his struggle against the church, and use whatever 
infiuence they hav to obtain justice for themselvs and 
their children, 


BRO 
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Zetterg from Sriends. 


Brurast, May 3, 1884. 
Mer. Eprror: Please send me the TRUTH SEEKER ALMANAC 
for 1884, and ‘‘ Crimes of Preachers,” for which find inclosed 
fifty cents. I must say to you that I sent for a trial subscrip- 
tion of TuE TRUTH SEEKER, and Iam much pleased with it. 
I hav shown the paper to some and find that it takes splen- 
didly, but the postmaster and several here say that I am 
breaking up their churches, and that I ought not to show an 
Infidel paper to the faithful. And I hav found that several of 
my papers hav not come or that something is wrong, for I hav 
never received them. I shall continue to show my papers, if 
I get them, and these books I am sending for; and when my 
subscription for the paper runs out, I shall send for more and 
try and send several new subscribers. Good luck to THE 

TRUTH SEEKER; it is doing a great and good work. 
Your sincere friend S. F. McOmser. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO E. C. WALKER. 
Canyon Crry, Cor., April 27, 284. 

Frinn Warrer: I hav been looking over your arguments 
against prohibition, and hav come to the following conclu- 
sions: 1. That whatever arguments you may use against pro- 
hibition may be used with equal force in favor of toleration 
2. That personal liberties must often be sacrificed to social 
interests, and the two essentials are financeand morality. The 
first is essential to life, and the other to civilization. If the 
liberty to use or use of liquor is a cost to the people of hun- 
dreds of dollars more than the benefit they derive from it, 
whose rights are paramonnt—those of few, or of many? I sug- 
gest that the rights of the many are paramount, and may ex- 
tinguish in essentials of society the rights of the few. Friend 
Walker, in your opinion does the amount received from li- 
censes to sell liquors balance the damages done by the use of 
liquors? Why should a man be required to pay license for do- 
ing right, or why should any man be licensed to do wrong? No 
man injures society by doing right. However profitable a 
business may be to an individual, yet if it proves a damage to 
the community their rights must be considered and his busi- 
ness discontinued. Suppose a man owns a lot across the 
street from you, it is his natural liberty to do what he will with 
his own, and he builds a hog-pen on it, and fills it with his 
pigs. In a short time an offensiv odor floats over to your dining 
room. Would you vote for its removal? 

Now, as a parallel, it must be shown that saloons are a ben- 
efit to society—first to its finances. Is the drinker ever im- 
proved in his physical or moral relations? Does the habit of 
drinking liquor in any case better the condition of the drink- 
er's family? Does drinking increase his property--make him 
more punctual and respectable? My friend, is he the map 
you would vote for to fill an office of important trust? Does 
a saloon tend to improve a man’s morals, his language, his so- 
ciety, his manners, his intelligence? Do saloons ever elevate 
character? If they don’t, what are their liberties in compari- 
gon with the rightful claims of the thousands? 
à A. B. PIKARD. 


THE LAND WAR COMMENCED. 
Berun, N. J., May 10, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: There will probably be a most destructiv war 
in this nation before land-grabbers relinquish their hold on the 
land stolen from the people. If all the working classes would 
unite and act together for the general good, they would soon 
hav a government that would puta final stop to the selling 
and giving of land to rich corporations and land-grabbers, and 
all could hav land enough, without money or price, on which 
to raise food and make comfortable and happy homes. But 
the workers, the producers, who are all that are. of any benefit 
to the world, are crushed down with toil and poverty, and are 
slow to move in anything reformatory, and the probability 
now is that their rights to land will be restored to them at a 
f ture day by bloodshed, rather than by the peaceable method 
of the ballot. 5 
As all men hav just the same natural right to land enough 

on which to raise food as they hav to life itself, and as, they 
are now being educated in regard to their rights, a time is com- 
ing when they will demand them, and will hav them, if every 
land thief must die in the struggle. This is just as sure to 
come‘as the sun is to shine, notwithstanding land thieves fee] 
strong and think they are to hav everything in their own way. 
Indeed, the land war hasalready commenced, In some of the 
Western states railroad companies hav run barbed-wire fences 
around their large stolen tracts, fencing in the farms of actual 
settlers. In some places the settlers hav had tocut the fences 
to go inand ont. In return, the railroad companies hav be- 
gun to burn the cabins of the settlers to drive them off. If 
this outrage goes on it will grow as fast as Jonah’s gourd, and 
the railroad stations and the dwellings of the land thieves will 
be blown up with dynamite. The wdrkers will not go on to 
this battlefield to be shot down like wild beasts, but will in- 
augurate a war safer to themselvs, I am not encouraging this 
outrage, but am simply telling what is to be unless Congress 
immediately changes its course in regard to the public land, 

and warning all of the danger now before us; for the land be- 
longs to the people, those who want to cultivate it, and the 
people will hav it. The nation is now slumbering over a vol- 
cano, and foreigners as well as rich Americans cannot stop 
gobbling up`the land a moment too soon for their own safety, 

and the sooner Congress stops selling the people’s land the 
better for all. J. Hacker. 


Barris Creex, Mics., May 6, 1884. 
“Mr. Eprror: I am now over four score, and hav been a 
Spiritualist since the summer of 1838, and hav been fully con- 
vinced in my own mind from what occurred in this state, and 
of which there are yet many living witnesses. I had prior to 
the Fox phenomena in 1848 never heard the word Spiritualism 
made use of, but whet had occurred ten years before con- 


vinced me that spirits of departed friends and loved ones do | cans, freeborn, boasting of their individual rights, suffer them- 


visit those left here in earth life, and I fully, and, I may say, 
religiéusly believe that if the entire human race could be made 
to fully realize the true phenomena of spiritual birth in the 
human soul crime would be diminished and human hap- 
piness would be greatly increased. 
an open and avowed Spiritualist. My acquaintance with thou- 
sands of avowed Spiritualists extends from one end of this 
continent to the other, and I hav not found one single case of 
insanity, as charged ‘in that infamous production of Talmage. 
And the other tissue of falsehoods and infamous lying 
charges which he is reported to hav made ought to brand him 
as a public nuisance and a lying vilifier of the blackest dye. 
Let him look at his Christian adherents the world over, and 
he, with his millions of hypocrits clothed in celestial garb, can 
find thousands in state prisons convicted of every phase of 
crime to one Spiritualist that has ever been convicted in prison 
Let him look at the insane asylums all the world over—he can 
find hundreds if not thousands of Christians insane to one 
insane Spiritualist. Let him look at the slums of New York 
and he can find a thousand inmates of Christian professors to 
one, if any at all, of Spiritualists. Let him take that king of 
all hypocrits that ever walked this earth, A. Comstock, and 
visit the brothels of New York, and they no doubt would be 
welcome visitors amongst their Christian inmates, and see if 
the two can find a single open and accredited Spiritualist 
among the thousands who no doubt were and are Christian 
professors. If Talmage can show his face among decent and 
respectable people after uttering such a tissue of slander and 
infamous falsehoods, then he ought to lock arms with his Chris- 
tian brother Comstock, whose infamous hypocrisy knows no 
bounds. If their God or their Jesus can affiliate with such de- 
mons in human form I can but pity such a God or his illegiti- 
mate son. That would disgrace even the so-called evil one. 
H. Wits. 


Szsewa, Micu., May 3, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: As Mr. Seward Mitchell, of Newport, Maine, 
has taken me to task for my letter in Tue TRUTH SEEKER of 
April 12th on prohibition, with your kind permission I will 
answer him through the columns of your paper. 

Mr. Mitchell writes, ‘*O my sister, my sister! you know not 
what you do, or you would not write such words as you do in 
last TRUTH SEEKER. Don’t you know, my dear sister, that 
in advocating the forcible suppression of a great evil, you sus- 
tain a million times greater? a wholesale system of murder, a 
government of force, which, with its partner in crime, the 
Christian church, is the cause of all evil.” Such are his words 
under date of April 17, 1884. Mr. Mitchell, you use pretty 
strong language, but I fail to see the point where, by advocat- 
ing prohibition, I sustain a wholesale system of murder, a 
government of force. Do you mean to convey the idea that al} 
government is systematized murder ?—for I knowof no govern. 
ment but one of force. You would not advocate the over- 
throw of all government, would you? As for sustaining a 
million times greater evil, I claim there is no greater evil than 
intemperance. It is the cause of more misery, disease, and 
death than any other thing in existence. This earth would be 
almost heaven if relieved from this cursed cancer of intem- 
perance that is living upon the very vitals of our country. 
Ought we not to do as much for our weaker brother as we do 
for the brute? We hav laws prohibiting the abuse of the brute 
creation simply because they are not capable of protecting 
themselvs. Let us do as much for our weaker brother; let us 
make it possible for the drunkard to reform; let us remove the 
saloons from every street corner, and stamp out America’s 
greatest curse known by the name of friendly treats. Away 
with such customs called friendship. Iwould rather a person 
struck a dagger to the heart of my boy than to offer him a glass 
of liquor. Better a person filled an honored grave than liv 
a dishonered life. For God’s sake, «do not condemn prohibi- 
tion until you can giv us some surer and safer way of protec- 
tion from the demon imtemperance. When you can do that 
I will cry, Amen. For I believe in liberty as broad as the uni- 
verse, when humanity havadvanced far enough to use it with- 
out abusing it. But liberty to the drunkard would be like 
fire to the child—he would burn his own house and his neigh- 
bor’s also. When man has developed to such a hight that he 
becomes a law unto himself, governing and controling his evil 
tendencies, then, and not till then, is he capable of enjoying 
liberty. I acknowledge that the Christian church is the cause 
of nine-tenths of the evil in the world, but I consider God's 
especial pet, old Noah, responsible for intemperance, for the 
first act he committed on reaching land was to plant the vine 
and get beastly drunk, and man has followed his example 
ever since. Now, Brother Mitchell, I should like to hav you 
prove your assertion that, by advocating prohibition, I sustain 
a million times greater evil, a wholesale system of murder. 
Until theg, I remain yours respectfully for prohibition, with 
all my mind, might, and strength. Mrs. HATTIE REEDER. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., April 29, 1884. 

Merz. Eprror: On the Lord's day, April 20th, I had occasion, 
to travel hence to Nashville, Tenn., 147 miles in six hours. I 
hav also traveled on week days, or unholy days, when I in- 
variably had an entire seat for myself. On the twentieth, how- 
ever, the seats not only had two occupants, but, in many cases, 
even three, one of the three sitting on the railing, while others 
had no seat at all and had to stand. There was nothing ex- 
traordinary going on; no fairs or races. How is it that on 
Sundays the cars are overcrowded? The idea struck me that 
this is a capital opportunity to decide, once and forever, that 
most foolish of all laws, the Sunday law, by trying to stop any 
and all traffic on that day; people will then come to their 
senses and revolt against any and all Sunday laws, and the 
country will be free once more. The way I look at it is, no 
government has any right to dictate any one's way of religion, 
or to set apart for him a special day for religion. In a repub- 
lic, especially, one ought to be free, and settle with himself 
whether or not to observe one day out of seven, or one day 


out of 365, or every day in the year. I fail to see how Ameri- | 


I hav been and still am’ 


selvs to be handled as they are by the Sunday law. The front 
doors of the saloons in the South are closed; also when con- 
nected with hotels. Now, from within the hotel you reach the 
barroom, and it is nearer full on, Sunday than any week-day. 

Why are the proprietors not fined, and the patrons as well? 
Either close the barrooms or ‘open them in front. How an 
American who has his individual share in this government, a 
vote, and what not all, can so forego his manhood as to visit a 
barroom on the sly, when his vote could revoke the Sunday 
law, isa conundrum I cannot solve. Look at Holland—coffee- 
houses, saloons, theaters, stores, churches, etc., wide open 
on Sundays. Guests sit even outside sipping their wine, ex- 
posed to publis gaze; still no one cares, because no one stops 
to gaze. How different here, in this bcasted free land! Forbid 
Sunday traveling, in fact, everything but going to church, and, 
my word for it, the people will come to their senses and de- 
termin that any week day is as holy, or as unholy, as any Sun- 
day. Speaking about Sunday reminds me of a Baptist church 
I visited in Holland. The service begins at 9 a.m. I entered 
at half past eight and looked around. Slowly the worship- 
pers entered, and were shown to a bench provided witha door. 
Scarcely was one seated, when the usher takes a small key from 
his vest pocket, inserts it in the lock of the bench-door, and 
the worshiper is locked in, or locked up. The usher replaces 
the key is his pocket, and so the maneuver is kept on. As 
soon as the minister made his appearance in the pulpit, the 
usher made for the church door and locked it. Fortunately I 
was standing near enough so as to slip out, and in this way 
avoided an involuntary imprisonment. The churches in Rot- 
terdam are foreign to lotteries prayer-meetings, church din- 
ners, church suppers, protracted meetings, hand-shaking, ex- 
perience telling, and begging, for the Preachers are salaried by 
the government. Henri Paine. 


SALESVILLE, Montana, April 27, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: I see a letter in THE TRUTH SEEKER of the 19th, 
from S. L Dana, who wants Liberals to come to the Cœur 
d'Alene mines. He thinks from Prichard’s letter that that 
would be a good place. Now for his sake and all others who 
think of going there, let me giv them some facts. I hav 
not been to the mines, but I had a chance to go one year ago 
with the first stampede. I know many of the boys who went 
there since, and some of our neigbors are coming from there 
every week, so I am better posted than those far away. 
In the first place there is nothing certain that the mines are 
rich, yet there is some gold there. but many who are rushing 
there know nothing of the country. 
bays went there, the snow on the ranges was nearly to the 
top of the telegraph poles, and, on Pritchard Creek, four feet 
deep the first of June. Besides, the high water was such 
that no work was done until July. And now thé snow is four 
feet deep, and of course still falling, and so deep that there is 
no chance to get in there only on foot, over mountains of 
snow ten feet deep. Nowa place where snow lies from four 
to ten feet deep nine months in a year is no place, no differ- 
ence how rich. The @hole country is claimed, and there is no 
work to do yet. nor won't be before July. And everything is 
high. A friend just from there gave mea listof prices: Flour, 
$25 per ewt.; pork or beef, 50 cents a pound; coffee and sugar, 
50 cents a pound; meals. $1; lodging, to lie on the floor and 
furnish your own blanket. $1 per night. Then there are thou- 
sands going in there and coming out busted, and be ging 
their way back. Now you had better take Pritchard's advice, 
“That those who hav good homes had better stay there.” 
This part of Montana has been wild. There are many men 
who hay mortgaged their homes for money, and are gone to 
the mines. All this Montana country is “ dead flat.” since the 
Northern Pacific Railroad was completed; our freight teams 
are gone; no work for laboring men; thousands of poor men 
out of work; farmers bankrupt. The railroad has been 
booming these mines for the money it brings, and every train 
is crowded with men going to these mines with scarce money 
enough to get there, and consequently they find themselvs in 
the rugged -arctic region in a climate that they know nothing 
of, and poorly clad at that, tosuffer, starve, and freeze to death. 
Now if you hav plenty of money to spend, and to come sight- 
seeing, make a trip to the mines in July or August, or go to 
the Yellowstone Park; but don’t think of going to these mines 
to, get rich; for one that will get rich a hundred will fail. Just 
received a letter from Dr. L. York, who is coming to Montana 
in July, and would like to receive letters from friends at va- 
rious points. His address will be Salt Lake after May 10th. 
I hope the Liberals of Montana will giv him a cordial wel- 
come. Dr. W. J. STOVER. 


CanHotn Co., MicH., April 30, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find a criticism upon Mr. 
Beecher. [The article isin print under the head, ‘‘ Is Beecher 
an Honest Man?”—Ep. T. S.] Whatever doctrins he has 
hitherto taught and denied, he still tells people ‘‘ it is neces- 
to believe something.” He praises Mr. Ingersoll, who in turn 
praises Mr. Beecher, and would fain tell people what to believe. 
He would hav us believe that it is not quite time for us to 
cease paying 75 per cent on all that we buy for the benefit of 
some individuals and corporations, notwithstanding it is a 
gross violation of the Constitution. He would hav us believe 
in the political economy of the Republican party, which in- 
yolves only the one question, how much the few may, with 
any degree of safety, rob from the many. Now I look upon 
polities and religion as the same hell in which men gnash their 
teeth, and belief in the creeds of political parties and of relig- 
ion as the same trap to catch men and deprive them of their 
liberties. The story of St. Patrick driving the snakes out of 
Ireland and St. George destroying the dragon in England em- 
body the same idea. It means that when they had firmly 
established belief in something, they had conquered the 
wisdom of the nations and deprived them of them of their lib- 
erties. 

Mr. Spencer’s article on ‘The Coming Slavery ” is the true 
pabulum. Iam anxious to know how Mr, Andrews can better 
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his logic. I would be an independent sovereign state, delegat- 
ing only what powers may be cheaper and- safely exercised by 
another, and for the good of the body politic all alike, ignoring 
divine grace, which means special favors. 

Iam the only one who takes Taz TRUTH Serger here now 
since Mr. Anderson and Dr. Howard are dead. But you must 
not jump to such hasty conclusions, as in a recent editorial, 
“that because a man has found the truth for himself, he 
cares for no one else.” Lam a photographer, depending upon 


the public for my living, yet I hav spoken my sentiments with 
boldness and firmness, and lost money byit. And I hav found 
to my cost that the Freemason elements are the worst enemies 
of Tus Terura Srrxer, They drop it as a cat would a hot bis- 
cuit. But I hav some TRUTH SEEKERS out, even in the hands 
of church-members, and one of them told me frankly, « Well, 
sir, I hav had my doubts.” Now I tell them that this is the 
royal road to progress. Don’t believe what I say; believe 
nothing, not even the evidences of your own senses; but 
doubt, think, and reason, 

The right way to stir up such places as this is forsome fear- 
less lecturer to strike them, even at a little sacrifice, as I hav 
done, at first, and by and by they will hav a highWay through 
the wilderness, and the wilderness transformed into a golden 
harvest. 

But I must not trespass longer upon your time, for I hav 
said more than I intended. My houseis portable, and whether 
I go or stay I shall be an ardent friend of Taz TRUTH SEEKER,’ 
its grand army of patrons, and its most worthy editor. 

W. L. S. 


Denver, Iowa, April 25, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: Although a Materialist, I am pleased to see 
Spiritualism discussed in a manly, intelligent manner in your 
paper. Every intelligent reader understands full well that 
abuse and denunefation are not arguments. I feel well con- 
vinced that the publication, week after week, of such letters 
as T. Winter writes is well calculated to disgust people with 
Materialism, and with the papers that publish his senseless 
and unmeasured denunciation of Spiritualists. 

Nor do I believe the cause of Materialism or Spiritualism is 
to be particularly advanced by hiring one thought to be a 
leader to investigate either one or the other. Those who are 
accustomed to think for themselvs neither hav nor desire any 
leaders. What is the testimony of a former Materialist, who 
becomes convinced of the truth of Spiritualism, more than 
that of thousands of others? That which one has seen is no 
evidence to those who hav not seen it. Each must rely upon 
his own experience and observation. Though Mrs. Slenker 
may witness materialization, and become fully satisfied of the 
truth of Spiritualism, that cannot help my case, for her evi- 
dence is not mine; and were I disposed to accept mere ipse 
dixit, I should long ago hav swallowed all the isms in the 
world. 

I hay seen things done by so-called mediums which I do not 
understand; but I cannot on that account jump at the con- 
clusion that they were accomplished by the “spirits” of de- 
parted human beings. And I should be very glad to hav some 
of your cool, manly contributors, whether Spiritualists or 
Materialists, explain, if able, the means by which such things 
are accomplished. l 

In September, 1881, I went to Chicago, as a delegate to the 

N. L. L. Congress, accompanied by my wife and her stster, 
Mrs. A. N. Wood. We had been requested, by a Spiritualist 
friend, to call on one Mrs. Simpson, a medium in that city; 
and having an opportunity we sought out her address there, 
and visited her. About eleven in the morning we went with 
her into a room about 8 by 14, on the second floor. We were 
all three Materialists then, and are so still, but were resolved 
to make the best possible use of our senses to prevent impo- 
sition. At the east end of the room was a good-sized uncur- 
tained window. On the north side of the room hung a picture 
representing some Indian. The only furniture in the room 
were four chairs and a so-called table, consisting of an un- 
painted pine plank, dressed on both sides, one and a half 
inches thick, about twelve inches wide, and three feet long 
supported by four round legs fastened in auger holes in said 
plank. Over the ‘“‘table” was thrown a small colored table- 
cloth. The lower sash of the window was raised, and upon 
the window-sill was a common glass goblet, about one-third 
full of what I judged to be water, a few pieces of slate-pencils 
about the size of a kernel of wheat, and a small slate. There 
were two doors leading from the room—one at the west end, 
through which we had entered, and the other on the north 
side of the room near the east end, leading into another room. 
Both doors were closed. ; 
_ We carefully examined the “table” and the cloth covering 
it, but could discover nothing about it calculated to deceive, 
or that it was other than what it purported to be. It stood 
square before the window, and about three feet therefrom. I 
took a chair at the south end of the table, my wife took one 
at my left, and Mrs. Wood on my right. Mrs. Simpson sat 
down near the side of the table, directly facing us, her right 
side to the table. She then took the slate, which was clean 
and free from any marks or writing, laid it upon the palm of 
her right hand, put a small piece of pencil thereon, raised the 
table-cloth with her left hand, and put the slate underneath, 
and held it against the underside of the table. I laid my ear 
upon the table, and could distinctly hear the pencil moving as 
if writing, dotting i's and crossing ls. The slate was then 
taken from under the table, when I read thereon the follow- 
ing: “Me like all the squaws and braves, and me do for them 
all me can.” This was signed, ‘ Ski.” 

Again the pencil was dropped upon the clean slate, and the 
goblet was set thereon over the pencil, and the whole was 
again put under the table, and held by the medium’s right 
hand with the top of the goblet against the underside of the 
table. When takèn out there was writing under the goblet, 
but the pencil was in the goblet. 

Again the slate and goblet as before were held under the 
table, and when taken out there was in the goblet a large red 
pink, apparently just picked-from the stem where it grew. 
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Again, Mrs. Simpson took a corner of the slate between the 
thumb and forefinger of her right hand, and Mrs. Wood 
with her left hand took hold of another corner in the same 
manner. They then held the slate under the table, some five 
or six inches from the table. Mrs. Simpson then laid her left 
hand upon the table and Mrs. Wood held her right hand 
thereon. Mrs. Simpson then let go the slate and took her 
hand from beneath the cloth, and-took hold of the slate again 
with the cloth between it and her hand. She then took her 
hand away, when Mrs. Wood brought out the slate, with a 
fine, fresh, variegated dahlia thereon, apparently with dew on 
it, as it wet the slate slightly, _ 

T hav made this letter longer than I intended, but could not 
well omit anything, as I wished to be particular in the de- 
scriptions, M. FARRINGTON. 


San BERNARDINO, CAL., April 7, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: In a late New York paper I find this notice with 
the caption, ‘‘ Notes on Ingersoll:” 


“A fourth edition of that very interesting little volume 
called ‘Notes on Ingersoll,’ by Father Louis A. Lambert. As 
a complete answer to the most glaring blasphemies of the self- 
styled ‘apostle of liberty,’ this little work is calculated to do 
much good, and ought to get at least as wide a circulation as 
did Ingersoll’s rude caricature of philosophy. The late Judge 
Jeremiah S. Black once undertook to answer Ingersoll. The 
North American Review for August, 1881, contained a whole- 
sale attack on the Christian religion by Ingersoll, followed by 
a defense of Christianity by Judge Black. 

‘The literary and legal world were as interested as were re- 
ligious people, for the two contestants were lawyers of recog- 
nized ability; and if one was witty the other was wise; and 
then the subject was of such universal importance. The opin- 
ion that Judge Black had the best of the argument seems to 
hav been shared by Ingersoll himself, for three months after- 
wards in the same Review appeared an article from him com- 
plaining of Judge Black’s mode of defense, attacking both re- 
ligion and the judge bitterly, and Judge Black was at thesame 
time informed by the Revi-w that it had no room for any reply 
from him to Ingersoll’s attack. The readers of the Review did 
not know but Judge Black had acknowledged himself beaten, 
as no word of explanation was ever given them. It was 
through a card from Mr. Black in a Cincinnati journal, and 
widely copied by other journals, that the publie learned the 
truth, to the great discredit of the North American Review.” 


The fact of these “Notes on Ingersoll ” already having at- 
tained to a fourth edition implies that the work is popular, at 
least with Catholic readers, and probably able. : 

I hav some Catholic neighbors who are becoming deeply in- 
terested in Freethought, and for their assistance and the ben- 
efit of Catholics in a similar condition—and there are many— 
I would request, as an old patron of Tan TRUTH SEEKER, to 
be favored with a critical review, in the columns of Tux 
TRUTH SEEKER, of Father Lambert's ‘Notes on Ingersoll.” I 
hav not seen the work, but having been a Catholic, I think 
its animus, from a Catholic standpoint, is somewhat gener- 
ally known to me—implicit faith and obedience in the implied 
and attributed mysterious verities of almighty God as held and 
taught by the one and only infallible and Catholic church; in 
the omnia eweunt in mysterium there is nothing the absolute 
ground of which is not a mystery; in the bonus vir sine Deo 
nemo est without a God it is impossible for man to be good 
(as, for instance, the saintly Anthony Comstock, the moral par- 
agon of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and the innu- 
merable lecherous men of God of Mr. Billings’s book; and 
compare, also, the Godly and Christian adulterous, hypocrit- 
ical pastor of Plymouth and the editorial lying detracter of 
the religious Observer with the irreproachable character of the 
Infidel martyr of Freethought, the revered Mr. Bennett; and 
with the apostle of universal mental and political liberty, the. 
immortal Thomas Paine); and, above all, a lively and an un- 
questioning belief in the Catholic church’s dearest doctrin of 
Paul, the ophthalmic, visionary enthusiast, ‘‘ est antem fides 
sperandarum substantia rerum, argumentum non conspectarum,” 
now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen. y 

The metaphysics and casuistry of scholastic philosophy are 
but incidentally adjunctiv in the construction of the colossal 
pseudo science of theology—science falsely so-called—the 
foundation principles being really based on the assumed cer- 
tainty of the Bible miracles, which, being absolutely devoid 
of fact or sufficient reason to establish the four essential ones 
—the miraculous @rth of Christ, the raising of Lazarus from 
the dead, the resurrection and ascension of Christ—what folly 
to be everlastingly ding-donging into our ears the importance 
of the minor ones, and filling the world with dissertations, ut- 
terly incapable of proof, of their authenticity and efficacy— 
the harmless drinking of deadly poisons and handling of ven- 
omous serpents by the apostles and their priestly successors; 
the miraculously holy curativ properties of mineral wells and 
springs—medicinal waters of naturally transcendent virtues 
and efficacy being in abundance in many countries all over 
the world; the stigmata of St. Francis, and, more recently, the 
fresh bleeding ones of saintly peasant girls; scapulars, Agnus 
Deis, amulets, and talismans, and manual imposition in lieu of 
medical treatment ag all-heal and preservativ panaceasin sick- 
ness and danger. And what argument is advanced and claimed 
as being all-sufficient support for this éngrossing and bewil- 
dering superstition? Simply that ‘‘there is nothing impossi- 
ble to Almighty God.” But what is our knowledge of God? 
“« All nature proclaims him,” and ‘‘ the heavens d&lare his 
handiwork,” and, says Coleridge, ‘‘the truth the hardest to 
demonstrate is the one that of all others least needs to be dem- 
onstrated; that though there may be no conclusiv. demonstra- 
tion of a good, wise, loving, and personal God, there are so 
many convincing reasons for it, within and without—a grain 
of sand sufficing, and a whole universe at hand to echo the de- 
cision—the truth of which it is the least possible to prove, it is 
little lesa then impossible to believe.” And thus runs, ad infi- 
nitum, this emotional, wonderful faith, continuing, as it ever 
has been, entirely and absolutely incapable of demonstration 
as a thing of God, as well as being utterly blind to even plau- 
sible reason. To be sure, the admission will not be withheld 
that “we are ever in the presence of an infinit and eternal en- 
ergy, from which all things proceed.” But as it is generally 
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conceded by the ablest modern Biblical scholars that the claim 
of the inspiration of the scriptures is groundless; and m-in- 
tained by the ablest scientists that the Mosaic cosmogony, or 
Bible account of creation, is inconsistent with natural facts 
and demonstrated science, and therefore impossible, myth- 
ical—there is no reliable or probable evidence that a supernat- 
ural revelation, as to beginning and ending, cause and effect, 
has ever been received by the human race; therefore, from all 
we are able to learn, with strict regard to truthfulness, Agnos- 
ticism unavoidably presents itself as necessarily the legitimate 
conclusion. 5 


Having been a Catholic, as remarked, I continued steadfast 


in that creed till about the year 1850, when, after returning 
from a Fourth-of-July Paine celebration (two steamboats up 
the East River and Sound) on the Paine farm, at New Rochelle, 
I called at the office af the Beacon, and the Navigation School, 
in Franklin Hall, Franklin Square, N. Y., and procured from 
the editor of that Freethought publication, the teacher of the 
school and my Fourth Ward neighbor, Mr. Gilbert Vale, a copy 
of the great original creed-demolishing ‘Age of Reason,” the 
perusal of which (then for the first time) campletely staggered 


my ghostly visionary faith, and left it reeling, but not, how- 


ever, entirely free from some spasmodic struggles, occasionally 


for $o-invigoration and former ascendancy, till Mr. Bennett 
and the brave Truta Srrxen gave it the coup de pied of annihi- 
lation. 

The above notice of Father Lambert’s book has induced me 
to look up the North American Review for the months of August 
and November, 1881, containing, the first, Col. Ingersoll’s and | 
Judge Black’s arguments, and the second, Col. Ingersoll’s sec- 
ond paper; and after a close and attentiv re-reading I am con- 
strained to remark that the judicially logical sledge-hammer 
blows of Judge Black make no convincing impression on a 
reader abreast with science and modern historical and biblical 
criticism, or, in other words, on an attentiv reader of Tux 
TRUTH Sesser. And in this respect Judge Black most glar- 
ingly betrays an inexcusable deficiency (one, however, being 
peculiar with the “ faithful ” might hav been anticipated), and 
because of the lack of this equipment, a correct understanding 
of the importance of scientific developments, and modern, his- 
torical, and biblical criticism—the logical. powerful blows of 
the great constitutional jurist are expended as impotently as 
the blows of a giant striking in the dark, while to such a 
reader (informed on these subjects) the arguments of Col. 
Ingersoll are irresistibly convincing. While exhibiting copious 
learning and the happiest argumentativ illustrations, there is 
a remarkably singular absence of any pedantic display. The 
whole is bewitchingly absorbing, combining, as it does, the in- 
cisiv logic of Junius, the burning sarcasm of Voltaire, and the 
delightfully calm, penetrativ reasoning and popular style of 
the immortal Paine. What has herotofore been considered the 
most abstruse subject in all literature, science, and philoso- 
phy is made easily comprehensible to ordinary capacity. In 
short, the abundance of the material, and its harmony with 
advanced science, giv to the whole argument, on the colonel's 
side, an easy, natural, and unlabored flow, by which it is at 
once rendered epigrammatic, attractiv, and demonstrativ. 

This encounter of two of the most able and prominent citi- 
zens of the country recalls the memorable contest of Massa- 
chusetts’s and South Carolina’s champions, Hayne and Web- 
ster, for it is truly a war of giants; and it is as impossible to 
overrate the importance of the contestants as the issues in- 
volved in the controversy. As a victory in this contest, by the 
champion of religion, would be regarded as a vindication of 
all that the church has ever claimed—universal, absolute dom- 
ination, mental and political, and especially as the triumph, 
being achieved by a legal Colossus and Democratic-Repub- 
lican statesman of recognized ability and national reputation, 
the struggling cause of mental and political freedom of hu- 
manity would be regarded with suspicion, if not actually 
spurned, by the hosts now under the despotic yoke of the 
church, and the time of their deliverance, indefinit and re- 
mote. But by the overthrow of her arrogant pretensions, by 
the champion of humanity, the vast numbers of her wavering 
devi tees will now take encouragement, and on liberation from 
the superstitious incubus of her debasing enthralment they 
will hail with ceaseless blessings the name of Ingersoll. For 
in this battle he has met the impetuons onslaught of the de- 
fiant Goliath, who, emboldened by an unfaltering trust in a 
supposed God, and with supercilious urrogance, vainly and 
sneeringly imagined that the triple-proof armor of his ghostly 
cause was impenetrable, and the victory triumphantly assured 
against the imputed empty, insignificant babble of freedom’s 
champion ‘‘speaking an infinit deal of nothing.” But the 
precision and deadly force of the sling of humanity’s shepherd 
has humbled his arrogance, and completely discomfited his 
too confident army. 

Col. Ingersoll conclusivly shows the unsoundness and often 
absurdity of the premises of the most material and essential 
propositions on which the Christian religion and theology are 
based and constructed. To untrammeled reason this of itself 
would be sufficient for rejection of the whole superstructure, 
being built on false premises, an insecure foundation. Un- 
trammeled reason! Aye, there's the rub! From the presence 
of untrammeled reason, omnipotent deity of human grandeur, 
vanish theology and ecclesiasticism, the fell, ghostly fabries 
of the intellectual night of dark ages, as in the morning, 
nightly, noxious mists by the all-illuming radiance of the ris- 
ing god of day. But the serpent superstitious error insidi- 
ously coiling himself around the “faithful” heart, and free- 
dom of intellect being powerless in his deadly presence, both 
heart and soul ars crushed by the consequent strangulation, 
and servilly crouch beneath the dictum of the uncompromis- 
ingly despotic ‘‘ authority ” of the church. 

On the victorious monumental pillar of commemoration will 
be read, in all coming time, along with name of the conqueror, 
the expounder and &stablisher of reason, theinspired and enno- 
bling inscription, born of true science and philosophy: 

‘‘Apart from moral conduct all that man thinks himself 
able to do, in order to be acceptable to God, is merely super- 
stition and religious folly,” J. F. 
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Children’s Comer. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ Bis life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


Our Susie. 


I want to tell you to-day about my dear lit- 
tle niece and namesake, Susie. 

It is not quite seven years ago since she first 
came into our home, a wee little cooing, 
crowing baby, and from the moment that she 
came she began to draw our love to herself. 
All babies areeweet and cunning, but our baby 
seemed to us the very sweetest and cunning- 
est darling that ever drew the breath of life. 
Ah, how we kissed herand caressed her! How 
we watched the unfoldment of her mind—the 
development of her body, as it grew in grace 
and beauty! How we watched the fountain 
of light and love dancing in her lovely eyes! 

- And how wonderful it was when her first lit- 
tle tooth appeared! And when she was able 
to sit alone, and hav playthings like other 
babies, we pleased ourselvs and her with all 
sorts of infantile toys. 

By and by she began to stand on her feet, 
and I well remember the half frightened look 
in her eyes when she had learned to stand up 
alone. But presently she gained confidence, 
and by the aid of chairs and our hands she 
learned to step, and soon she was walking all 
about the room. She had long rides in her 
baby carriage, but oh, how delighted she was 
when she was old enough to walk! She would 
toddle along laughing, roll on the green grass, 
and then up again and run gleefully along like 
a happy, joyous bird. 

Her voice was like sweetest music, and when 
she learned to talk it was a delight to listen to 
her chattering. And she learned to sing al- 
most as soon a8 she could talk; yes, beforeshe 
was able to frame idens into words, shehummed 
the tunes of all the songs she heard. 

Her songs still linger on my ear, 
Her hands still thrill my heart, 


The memory of her loving voice 
Will nevermore depart. 


Like all little ones, she was sometimes mis- 
chievous. One time she pulled up Lucy's 
choice flowers; she was about three years old 
then, I think. 

“ What made you do it?” I asked. 

« Oh, I don’t know,” she said. ‘‘I suppose 
it was the mistiff [mischief] in me that did it.” 

Once when she wished to go to her ‘‘gam- 
moo’s,” as she called her grandmother, Joe, the 
colored man who helped about the place, took 
her in the wheelbarrow, and brought her to 
her grandma’s house. ‘‘I think Joe is so 
nice,” said she, ‘‘to play he was a horse and 
drag me tomy gammoo’s. When he is old I 
will take care of him.” 

She was generous to a fault, and had, fre. 
quently, to be checked, for she would giv away 
anything that her friends or playmates wished 
for. She had a great many dollies, and one 
large ‘‘rag baby” that Henrietta made, and 
which seemed to outliv many a saw-duat dolly. 

‘It has had many hard knocks,” said Susie, 
“ but it stands.the racket dreadful well!” 

One Sunday a wounded dove dropped upon 
the lawn in front of the house. Susie pitied 
the poor little bleeding bird, and asked many 
questions concerning it. When it ceased to 
breathe, she said, ‘‘ Why is it so still?” 

‘It is dead,” I replied. 

“ Do folkses die like the dove?” 

“Yes.” 

“ It is sad, I think,” she mused, ‘‘but then 
the dove can never be hurt‘any more.” 

She was passionately fond of flowers, and 
in flower time, she would always come with 
her hands full of loveliest blossoms. ` She 
liked to think of her friends being pure and 
sweet like the flowers. When she could find 
no flowers, she would gather bright leaves or 
grasses. I well remember a bouquet of daisies 
and ferns that she picked and arranged her- 
self and brought tome. ‘I knew they would 

make you smile,” she whispered; ‘‘ flowers are 
smile makers!” 

She was a very happy child. She would 
often say, “I am taking solid comfort now. 
We are all here together in solid happiness.” 

To her motherand father, she was a precious 
treasure, a most delightful and interesting 
companion, as, indeed, she was to me, and to 
all who came in close communion with her. 

One day she had treated her kitten rather 
roughly in playing with it, and kitty ran away 
and hid, but, by and by, she came and nestled 
in Susie’s lap, purring softly. “I think, mam- 
ma,” said Susie, ‘that she has forgiven me!” 


By and by, she added sweetly, ‘‘And so must 
I forgiv those who are naughty to me, and be 
good to those who treat me badly, if anybody 
ever does.” 

She was, upon one occasion, reproved for 
speaking out when she was angry. 

“And must I keep my madness in my mouth 
then ?” she said. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“ But itis better not to keep it at all, but 


breathe it away in happy thoughts,” she said, 


smiling. 

She was very beautiful, was our Susie, 
beautiful physically, mentally, morally, in all 
ways a fair and sparkling jewel. She was so 
loving, too. She would pause from her play 
to put her arms around our neck, and say to 
each of her loved ones, ‘‘I love you, dear!” 
And, in some moment of great happiness, she 
would look up and say sweetly, ‘Ah, I am so 
happy, so happy.” 

Susie never went to school, but her mother 
taught hewat home. She read fluently in the 
Fourth Reader, and was well advanced in arith- 
metic and geography. She took great pride in 
reading the daily newspapers, and was espe- 
cially pleased with the stories in the Children’s 
Corner. I sometimes read my stories to her 
before they were printed; and she was the best 
critic I ever had. ed 

“ When I am grown, I will write stories, too,” 
she said, and I fondly hoped ‘that her large 
ideality and deep insight into human nature 
would develop in that direction. But, alas! my 
hopes, plans, and wishes, every one of which 


centered in and around her, were doomed 


never to be realized. 

There was a slight malformation in Susie’s 
right hand, and, although she could use a pen 
or pencil very ‘vell, and had learned to write 
nicely, we thought it would be better for her 
if the two fingers that were partly joined to- 
gether, should be separated. A surgical oper- 
ation was decided upon, and. the fingers were 
separated. The surgeons were skilled and an- 
ticipated no harmful result, and, for a few 
days, she seemed to be recovering, and, in a 
week, it was expected the wound would be 
healed. Butit was not soto be. Diphtheria 
set in, and although all that love and the best 
medical skill could do was. done, yet it was of 
no avail. Our darling, with her splendid tal- 
ents, with all her grace and loveliness, with 
that sweet, affectionate nature, was doomed. 

Patiently she suffered for two weeks, and 
then quietly fell asleep. 

She had always been so healthy and activ, 
we never thought that she could die. Death 
was for us who were older, not for that sweet, 
rich, budding nature—so we thought. She 
was the only one, too, the only child, the only 
girl, and we felt we could not part with her. 

My heart breaks with grief to-day, as I recall 
her gentle, loving ways. 

When she was well, she would say, as often 
as she left me, ‘Good by, auntie! No one 
will hurt me! Don’t disappear!” 

To disappear was, to her, a very dreadful 
thing. Once, when she had been naughty, 
her mamma hid from her, and it made a great 
impression upon her tender mind. Ever 
afterward she used that expression to her 
dear ones, ‘Don’t disappear!” And now she 
has disappeared; gone from our arms that held 
her so closely and so fondly. When I arrayed 
her dear little body for a long night of rest, I 
clasped the still form to my heart, and begged 
for one word to tell me where she had gone. 
But the eyes were closed; the dear lips that I 
had kissed so often moved not, and no sign 
escaped her to tell me whither she had fled. 
We had to lay the lovely casket that once in- 
closed an angel, a priceless pearl.of rarest 
beauty, away in the cold ground. Tokens of 
love were showered upon her in her sickness, 
and bloomed around her after all was over. 
Her feet rested on a star of pansies, herself a 
bright and shining star, and the little mound 
to-day is covered and heaped with choicest 
buds and blossoms brought by her many 
friends, herself the fairest blossom of them all. 


It seems but yesterday she came 
With light and dancing feet, 

And bathed my face in laughing glee, 
With loving kisses sweet. 


Shielded in helpful, tender arms, 
Safe from every storm, 

How could we think that death would touch 
That lovely, blessed form ?, 


How know that she so soon would fade, 
So quick would float away; : 

Or that, to chill December blight, 
Would change this blooming May? 


In every plan, in every hope, 
She held the chiefest place, 

And every dream of life was bright, 
Because of her dear face. 


But, like some star in glory set, 
She was too fair for earth; 

A lovely bud of promis rare, 
An angel from her birth. 


We call her ‘‘lost,” and yet, we know 
She’s safe from every ill; 

No pain shall ever break her heart, 
No tears her eyes shall fill. 


This thought shall nerve our hearts to strength, 

Since she is safe from blight, 

Since never any harmful thing 
Can hurt her spirit bright. 
And while her memory we keep, 

The fairest jewel yet, 

May flowers of hope and peace entwine 

These hours of sad regret. 

I hav told you, dear children, abdut little 
Susie, because she loved the Children’s Corner 
so well, and she loved those, who, from week 
to week, gather in that pleasant place; and I 
thought that I must tell you that one little 
darling had gone from our happy circle there. 
She would like to hav you read this little 
sketch, as brief and imperfect as it is, and to 
remember her in your hearts; and, best of all, 
she would be pleased to hav you cherish her 
memory as an inspiration to all good and noble 
deeds, to pure and elevating thoughts, to the 
making of this world brighter, better, and 
more beautiful for those who still remain in it. 

Gladly would we hav kept our darling with 
us longer, but it was not so to be. She has 
gone away in all her sweet innocence and 
purity; gone from pain, sorrow, and trouble of 
every kind. Like the wounded dove that died 
from its hurt, she, as she said of it, can never 
be hurt any more. Her life was a bright, joy- 
ous, and happy one, too swiftly fleeting, but a 
song of joy as long as it lasted. We are better 
because she was with us so long as she was. 
We can never forget her, and time alone can 
soften the sharp pain of her removal from 
our midst. If that bright, intelligent mind 
continues in conscious existence, we shall 
some day see her again. Her little hands will 
be the first outstretched to greet us when the 
burdens of life become too greata weight. But 
if she has fallen into dreamless sleep forever, 
we are satisfied to sleep with her, for life 
would always hav a shadow in it, she being 
absent. 

And now, we take up life’s work again, 
seeking consolation for our loss in action, in 
doing good, in bringing joy to others, as Susie 
made joy and happiness for us. 


Our Puzzle Box. 
1 
ENIGMA. 


I am composed of eight letters. 

My 2, 7, 3, 8, is good at supper; 

My 4, 5, 6, is a smart little worker: 
4, 3, 6, is what all must hav; 
4, 1, 6, relates to peanuts; 
3, 4, is a girl’s name; 

, 3, 6, is very useful; 
7, 3, 5, is not agreeable to do; 
4, 3, for the lion is nothing new. 
e 


My whole is a city in the Middle states. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES'’IN CHILDREN’S CORNER 
` may 10, 1884. f 


1. Akron. 2. Gladstone. Solved by H. E. 
Juergens, A. L. Spencer, Rosa Hindle. 


ORTHODOXY. 
Col Robert G. Ingersoll 


“The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. gery man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should gend for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


RIGHARD’S CROWN 


HOW HE WON AND WORE IT. 


This is a book of 300 pages, embodying the 
most graphic, vivid, and thrilling por- 
trayal of Society Life as it 
now exists. 


The third edition of this remarkable book 
hag just been issued by its author, Mrs. Anna 
D. Weaver. It is a story of thrilling interest, 
thoroughly dramatic, pathetic, fascinating, 
forcible, and graphic. What ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was to the slavery question, “ Rich- 
ard’s Crown” is to the cause agitating the 
masses of the people of to-day. 

Printed in large, new type, on fine, heavy 
paper. Beautifully illustrated with eleven 
engravings, handsomely bound in cloth; title 
in gilt, embossed on the back and side of the 
book. Price, $1.50. For gale at this office. 


Man.—Whence and Whither? 


`” By R. B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., 
Author of ‘“ The Bible.—Whence and What ? 


About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a 
rationalistic standpoint. 

1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

For sale at this office. 


‘The Ghost of St. Johns. 


_FREETHOUGHT WORKS, 
Published at Taz Trora Srexer Office. 


Sepher Toldoth Jeshu; or, the Book 
of the Generation of Jesus. First trans- 
lation into English of a remarkable He- 
brew document, giving the original from 
which the story of Jesus was made up. 
20 cents. i 


Sixteen Saviors of None. By Kersey 


Graves, author of the World’s Sixteen 
Crucified Saviors; The Bibles of Bibles, 
and Biography of Satan. Paper, 75 cents, 
cloth, $1. ` 


Six Lectures on Astronomy. By 
Pror. È. A. Proctor. 20 cents. 


Socialism: Reply to Prof. Roswell 
D. Hitchcock. The Professor's 
sophistries fully exposed. Paper, 25 
cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


Superstition ; The Religion of Believe 
or be Damned, an Open Letter to the St. 
John’s School Board. By M. Bascoox. 
25 cents. 


The Adventures of Elder Triptole- 
mus Tub. Containing startling 
and interesting disclosures about hell, its 
locality, magnitude, climate, employ- 
ments, etc. By the Rev. Gro. ROGERS. 
15 cents. 


The Besant-Hatchard Debate. A 
two-nights’ Debate between Mrs. ANNIm 
Besant and Rev. A. HarcHarp on The: 
Jesus of Nazareth a Historical Character, 
and the Influence of Ghristianity on the 
World. Held at the Hall of Science, 
London, December, 1880. 25 cents. 


The Clergyman’s Victims. A Rad- 

` ical story vividly portraying the wrongs 
committed by the professed men of God. 
By Mrs. J. E. Bani. 25 cents. 


The Contrast: Evangelicalism and 
Spiritualism Compared. By 
Moses Hurt. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1. 


The Darwins. A domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. ELMINA DRAKE SLENKER, 
author of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


By M. Bar- 


~ cock. 25 tents. 


The New Dispensation; or, The Heav- 
enly Kingdom. By D. W. Huu. Price, 
95 cents. 


The Legends of the Patriarchs. By 
S. Barrnc-Govnp. $1.50. The Congrega- 
tionalist, in speaking of it, says! ‘There 
are few Bible readers who hav not at some 
time wished for just suchavolume. Itis 
a thoroughly interesting book, and will 


be seized with avidity by all students oi . 


the Bible. 


The Martyrdom of Man. Embracing 
the four divisions of War, Religion, Lib- 
erty, and Intellect. A-work of rare merit, 


and written in a superior style. By Win- 
woop Reape. New edition. 544 pages. 
Price reduced from $3 to $1.75. 

The Old Faith and the New. A Con- 


fession. By Davip FRIEDERICH STRAUSS, 
author of the ‘New Life of Jesus,” etc. 
Authorized translation from the sixth 
German edition. By Maruitpr Bump. 
Two volumes in one. The translation 
revised and partly rewritten, and pre- 
ceded by an American version of the au- 
thors ‘“Prefatory Postscript.” Strauss 
is too well known by the readersof Amer- 
- ica to require a single word to be said in 
his praise. Price, $1.50. 


The Outcast. A deep, finely-written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Winwoop READE, author of ‘‘Martyr- 
dom of Man.” 30 cents. 


The Pro and Con of Supernatural 
Religion. Both sides fairly and 
ably presented. By E. E. GUILD, ex- 
Universalist clergyman. 
cloth, 50 cents. 


The Radical Pulpit. Comprising dis- 
courses of advanced thought. By O. B. 
Frotsinensam and FELIX ADLER, two of 
America’s clearest thinkers. By O. B. 
Frorumwenam: The New Song of Christ- 
mas, The Departed Years, Life as a Test 
of Creed, Apocryphal Books of the New 
Testament, The Sectarian Spirit, The 
American Gentleman, The Language of 
the Old Testament, The Dogma of Hell, 
The Value of the Higher Sentiments, The 
American Lady, The Consolations of Ra- 
tiopalism. By FELIX Apier: The Ethics 
of the Social Question, Emancipation, 
Lecture at the Second Anniversary of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, Our Leaders, 
Hav We Still a Religion? Conscience. 
Price, in cloth, $1. 


The Real Blasphemers. By Col. J. 
R. Kerso, A.M. Price, 50 cents. 


Truth Seeker Collection of Forms, 


Hymns, and Recitations. Con- 
taining forms for organizing societies, 
marriage, funeral services, naming of in- 
fants, obituary notices, epitaphs, ete. 
Also 525 Liberal and Spiritualistic hymns 
for public meetings, funerals, social gath- 
erings, etc. To which are added beauti- 
ful recitations for various public occa. 
sions. 550 pp. Cloth, 75 centa. 


Paper, 30 cents; ` 
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_ Liberal Meetings. 


leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in the 
mi 


ted States and Canada meeting regulari 
tices of their meetings published in he cotemnyre if the 
officers wilt send them to us.] 


MICHIGAN. 


Musxecon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o'clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 


WISCONSIN. 
Muwavuxex.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall, 216 Grand avenue.—Exercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music.—Admission free. 


OHIO. 

OxEvELAND.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 r.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 


MAINE, 


Portianp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall,’ Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 


‘pm. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 

Portnanp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, r.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bosron.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street——The ‘Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30.. Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Autoona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

Puinapevpo1a.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 


- 814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o'clock, and 7:30 


o'clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
Tus Terura Smexer ard Liberal books for 
sale. 

Prrrspurax.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 


l NEW JERSEY. 
Newarx.—Newark Liberal League meets 


‘every Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock at the 


League's Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 

. CANADA, 

Toronto.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrreau.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 


President, M. O'B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 


‘streset. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 


business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 8p.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New York Crty.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Olub meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
for a lecture and discussion, at German 
Masonic Temple, 220 East 15th street. Ad- 
mission 5 cents. Monthly cards 20 cents. 
Membership fee $3.——The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
38d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.——Frobisher Col- 
lege Hall, 23 Hast 14th street, near Broad- 
way. The People’s Spiritual Meeting every 
Sunday at 2:30 and 7:30 p.m. 

Brooxixyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, eor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale.——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. —— The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright’s 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 r.m. Public cordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 p.m. 


DAVID J. COTTER’S 
BELT OF LIFE, 


‘WILSONIA’ 


IMPROVED 


Magnetic Garments. 
312 MYRTLE AVE., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


For the Relief and Cure of All 
Forms of Disease in its 
Worst Stages. 


Readers of Taw TRUTH SEEKER, read the annexed letter 
frum a well-known physician who attended the following 
remarkable cage: 

Mrs. L „a lady residing in Brooklyn, E. D.. for two 
year . suffered te-ribly with a uterine tumor; her attend- 
ant physicisn advised an operation, but haying grcat 
aversion to the surgeon’s knire, she would not submit to 
it; some friends having used my garmenis and been bene- 
tited thereby advised her to try them. Avout the middie 
of February, this year, a body set, as advised by myself, 
Was purchased fo: her. ~ 

the roliowing letter will show the results and prove the 
value of my improved appliances in all forms of disease: 

May 2, 181. 

MR. D. J. COTTER, Dear Sir: Thinking you Would hke to 
know of the foliowing, I notify you. 

Mrs. L— ,apatiento mine, had a nterine tumor of 
two years’ standing and woul: not consent to an operation; 
some rriends recommended her to use your MAGNETIG 
GARMENTS (à body set, L believe). Unbeknown to me 
she did purchase and wear them, for ten weeks,so0 she 
now Inform, me. Two days ago I was sent for to attend 
ne: and found the tumor had been expelled entire while 
standing, witvout pain or flow i 

Have y-u met witn anytulog of this kind before by the 
appication of y ur garments? I shoul. be glad to haye 
some informatiun on the point Yours respectfu'ly, 

. DR A. R PETTIT, 
149 Tompkins ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
COPY OF MY REPLY. 
Max 8, 1884. 


$12 Myrtle ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Dr, A. R. PETTIT, Dear Sir: Your favor received. In 
reply I beg to Say I have several such cases, some of 
many yea a’ standing, cur- d by the use of my Garments 
I wouid mush like to see the tumor mentioned in your 
letter, 1° in your pos, ession, if you wil namea time Í 
ean call upon you. 1 wiu then give you allthe-tofo mation 
possible respecting the abuve-mentioned cases, and, if 
vecessary providing my patrons are willing, will place 
you in correspondence with them. or the physicians who 
attended them prior to the u4 - Of my Garments. I await 

Yours rerpecitully, 
DAVID J, COTTER. 


Dr. A. R. PETTIT haviog replied.I called upon him 
aud saw the tumor; it wa: the fibrous tissue of a large 
one; all other Matter seemed to have been absor ed (oy 
the ac ton of the Garments) before it Wss expelled. 
funy 8.tiefied him of uth~r such cases by letters in my 
p ssa sion from pa“ties cured and their pllysicians. 

The ab ve apeaks for Itse f, ag the fuii name and ed- 
dress of the physician is glvea, and I h ve a doubt but 
he wil be pleased co satisfy any inquiring mind of the 
above facta. D. J. CUTTER, 


These garments are a decided improvement on any- 
thing of the kisd ever offered, and unly produced afier 
many years of close study and «clentific experiment. 

Much de pends upon the knowledge or how to »pp:y such 
garments. Many persons have really guud appliances to 
offer, but unless they ara judiciuusly and scieatifically 
applied they are valueless Any seron writing for pam- 
palet and iaf rmation: by sending a full statement of 
teir case, how long suffering, aad all symptome, would be 
advised free of cost, just what garment 1t w uld be nc. 
essary tO use to effc Cl 4 cure, price of sume, etc. Taey are 
made to fit all parts of tos budy, essy of adjustment, aud 
a3 comtf rt b eto use as ordinsry uuderwear; belog we l. 
Venttiuted, thy ure Coui, gad the tafusiva,of magnetism 
into the sysiem p odute a cool. pleasant feeling in the 
hottest weather, and Wil cure any of tye following f rms 
of disease: RHKUMA' ISM, GOU_, LUMBaGO, PAR- 
ALYSIS, NKURALGIA. DYSPHPSLA. LOCOMOTOR 
ATAXI \, PINAL DISEASE, ASTHMA, BRONCHE- 
TIS, DROPSY, TUMORS, CANCERS, sud others not 
NeCussary 10 Mention, as I claim th st uisease in any and all 
of ita forms originates from ne primary Cause, & breaking 
up of the Gai g ionic Nerves, preventing a flow of Odie 
or Vital force from ths M-dutla Ovlongs à at the base of 
the brain io Varlous parts of the budy (just as the severing 
of a telegraph wire would prevent the message being 
sent), the result being the iroa particles n the bluo 
become demagnuetized; cougestion «nd disease fo.low; if 
1a the awa lof Bac» , Lumbago an% Kidney tronble; in the 
shoud ‘r’, Rheumatism; in toe Head, Nefralgia r Neu- 
Talglu, and so Ou in any part of the numan organization. 
Wo have a thousand and one different names tor dl.6>6e, 
thouga produced by and througn one suurce only, and It 
is by strenghtening the Gangiivuic Nerves, conserving the 
vital forces, a. d infusing Maga -tisma Into tre syste n, L 
aer 80 Many maryeous cures after all other means have 
allied. : 


REMARKABLE CURE OF PARALYSIS. 
f i Nov. 18, 1883. 
Davin J. COTTER, Dear Sir: In reply co your inquiry as 
to the effects of the Garments sent me I am pleased to 
sxy the reault has beea astonishing to myre f and frienda. 
Tue firettw>eleces sent gave me such relief hat I nad 
great conf dence of being entirely cured when I obtained 
the others, and J was not dlsappulnted My paralysis has 
eutirely alsappeared and I am attugether a changed 
woman, aud itis only two weeks since Í g tthe tull ect. 
I suffered very much with weakness in my chest and 
Jungs. Now tcan slog and talk as weil as ever, also read 
aioud withuut the sligaotest difficuity. 1can sufely recom- 
mead the garments to 4Dy persons suffe:ing us I Was. 
MRs, E P. PLHASANTS, 
Alderson, Monroe Co., West Va. 


P. S.—My daughter has also found great relief from the 
use of your garments. See her note inciosed, 


CURED OF NERVOUS PROSTRATION AND HYS- 
TERIA. 


Dr. COTTER, Dear Sir: 1 am very happy to state that 
my general nealth has improved wander zully slnce the ap- 
plication of yuur garments. From undergolog the opera- 
tion to my eye my heuith had become fearfuily impaired, 
until my attenaing physician feared for the resulta; but 
from the first ten days ot wearing your garments I begin 
to improve. I seemed to get new vitality, and with re- 
newed health my sight got wonderfully better, until now I 
feel myselt perfectly cured, and I am out of my physi. 
cian’s hands. Icsnnot feel too thankful for the beneñt I 


your reply. 


nave derived from your appilances and shail elways bless 
the name of Dr. Cotter for bis wonderful Invention for 
curing disease without medicine. 
Hoping thousands or o’ hers 1!! be cured as I have been, 
Iam, alr, Respectfally yours 
MIs> MARY C. BURTON, 
Alderaun, Monroe Co., West Va, 


CURED OF ASTHMA. 
Fen, 4, 1884. 


Dr. D. J. COTTER, Dear Sir: I had suffered with Astuma 
for years in its worst form, and never found anything to 
help me until I put on your Garments, in February, 1883. 
since then my Asthma has disappeared, and I have not 
been troubled about breatbing ia the least 

Money could not buy the Garments I have if I could not 
get more. 

i forward you this letter hoping it may be the means of 
inducing some poor, pull srer to use your health-giying 
appliances, ours Very respectfully. 

se : W. O. FARNHAM, 

818 Sixth street, Racine, Wia. 


Write or call for pamphlet and all informa- 
tion to the inventor, 


DAVID J. COTTER, M.E., 
312 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ormes + Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 


TRANSLATED: OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 


NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 
“PREVENTION OF GRIME,” ETO.,. “UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY OROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“í By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. O. LEranD, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
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Revised and Enlarged. 


AS A 


IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr 
Remsburg are: 


Reform; the Church and the Republic. 


dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


MAN! 


A LIBERAL JOURNAL published to promote ED- 
UCATION, OONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
GANIZATION. Exponent of the objects, platform, 
and principles of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
T. B. Wakeman and T. C. Leland, editors. 

Weeklyat $1 per annum. Trial subscribers—three 
months—for twenty cents. Specimen copies free; 
and Liberal names wanted to send sample copies. 


T. 0. LELAND, Secretary, 
Str Tit Broadway, New York. 


K ANSA S f Improved or unimproved lands 
*anywhere in the state. For in. 
formation, maps, Circulars, etC., etC., write to 
WATSON & THRAPP, or 0. H. CUSTENBORDER, 
1y13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


O 
D. M. BENNETT 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THTS OF FTIOF 


“God's Medicine.” 


E. 8. McComas, Secretary and General Agent of 
the Medical Lake Manufacturing Oo,, will be located 
during April and May in Iowa Olty, Iowa. The 
wonderful cures of Rheumatism, Catarrh, Piles, 
Dyspepsia, Scrofulous Complaints, Female Com- 
plaints, and all kinds of sores and diseases of the 
skin that are dally being reported from the use of 
MEDICAL LAKE SALTS, on the Pacific coast, warrant 
the Company in establishing agencies throughout 
all the states and territories. Mr. McComas will 
forward one box of MEDICAL LAKE SALTS to any ad- 
dress on receipt of Fifty cents—enough to cure any 
ordinary case above named, except, perhaps, Rheu- 
matism, and will warrant cures on reasonable 
terms. MEDICAL LAKE BALTS contains no ingre- 
dient not obtained by evaporating the waters of 
Medical Lake, Spokane Co., W. T. Agents wanted. 

Address E. 8. McOOMAS, 
2mi5 lows City, lowa, 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Price, 10 CTS. SINGLY; 75 OTS. PER DOZ. 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 


The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 


These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 


THE FREETHUDGHT DIRECTORY. 


For the sake of increasing the number of 
names in the “‘ Freethought Directory,” I make 
this offer. I will seud the “ Freethought Mag- 
azine and Freethinkers’ Directory” for July, 
which will be out about July 25th, FREE to 
any person who sends his or her name and 


post-office address for registry in the ‘‘Di-. 


rectory” before June 5th, with twenty-five 


cent. Address, H. L. GREEN, 
2t20 Salamanca, N. Y. 
ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA. 
INCLUDING 


Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sotence. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations. 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, © 
33 Clinton Place, New York, 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS 


No. 1.-The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material tniverse; the Law oft On- 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 centa. 


No. 2.—Origin of lite; 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processasos; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
largod and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 

cents. 


No. 3.— The Development of the Spirit 
After 'Transitiou. 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No. 4.—I'ne Process of Mental Action; 
riya How We Think. By Spirit M., Faraday. Price, 
cents, 


No; 5.—The Origin of the Christian Relig- 
ne 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Ohris- 
tlanity, Confessions of Its Founders, Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 75 
cents; Paper, 60 cents. 


kome. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace ot 
esns. 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. § Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETERS, 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.-Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpolnt. Written through the mediumship 
of OARBIE E, 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 26 cents. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No.1 
And bound separately; Mra. Oarrie E. 9. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents, 

No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E, 8, 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
Achsa W. Sprague’s and Mary Clark's 

Experiences in the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 
20 cents, 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 


BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 


Price 1) cents. For aala at thia office, 


History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the ‘‘ History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire’' by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 

" an “English Churchman,” and other scholars. 

z vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 oo 

This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 
originated, who were its founders, and what were the 
sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. 

“I know of no book that contains more real and val- 
uable information upon the origin of Christianity.'"'"— 
R. G. INGERSOLL. i 

“One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published.” —Boston Investigator. 


FOR SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, MAY 24, 1884. 


Sm REET E a PRP PE STE ITD 


Poetry. 


The Books of the Sibyls. 


Where are the books of the Sibyls 
The high gods sent to men, 
Writ upon leaves of marble 
With what Eterna? Pen ? 


The wise Gum@an Sibyl 
Had not destroyed a line 
_Of those she brought to Tarquin, 
? ‘The three that once were nine. 


If the strong Powers had written 
The reign of peace was near; 

But the words were of swords—not plowshares, 
And the prophecy austere. 


Gone are the books of the Sibyls, 
Sent down to earth in vain; 
But others !1!2 more dolorous 
In the hearts of Man remain! 
—R. H. Stoddard, in Independent. 


` A Snake Story. 


Two moccasins once waged a battle, 

And much they fought like human cattle; 
At first they shook the warning rattle, 
Hissing their ire in snakish prattle. 


At length, enraged beyond all reason, 
Each other's tail they fiercely seize on, 
By suction and by ‘dint 0’ squeezin’,” 
To swallow each in proper season. 


The waning circle now grows smaller, 
With every squeeze and every ‘ swaller,”’ 
In size a saucer—now a dollar— 

There cannot be much more to “ foller.” 


The little circlet still keeps shrinking, 
Their snakeships of each otber drinking; 
The littie eyelet now seems Winking. 

And like a spark goes out a-blinking. 


Now, Christian friends, E know full well, 
You'll not believe the tale 1 tell; 
* But if your reasons you adduce, 
Why youto ityour faith refuse, 
These Very reasons may be told 
Against the Bible tales of old. , 
Irwin, Iowa. J. K. P. BAKER. 
a a 


An Interesting Discussion Revived. 


Since the learned S. P. Andrews and the 


poetic Mr. Putnam hav apparently concluded 


their interesting articles on ‘* What is Science?” 
and settled down to the bottom positions of 


their respectiv doctrins, I avail myself of the 
privilege of assuming to act as a general critic, 
and hope to discover to the readers of your 
paper what is the real animus of the writers, 
with such other matter as I hope will prove 
interesting to them. 

Mr. Putnam’s assumption is that matter is 
the only substance, and the only thing having 
endurance, while mind is the result of this 


moving material manifested by the changes of 


its various forms; and that the highest object 
attained by matter, as the result of natural 
processes, is the production of the most per- 
fect material forms; that of necessity they 
are constantly changing and giving place to 
new and better forms which endure for a time 


only, but with constant elements of change; 
that any mind which may be exhibited by any 


of the higher forms of matter (such as man) 
is only the incidental result of the action on 
motion of changing material forms. Hence he 
assumes that matter is the real substance, while 
mind is nothing. To put it in a somewhat dif- 
ferent shape, we might say the whole effort of 


nature, in all its wonderful manifestations of 
matter and conscious mind, is to produce as a 


result a sublime nothing, and then imme- 
diately pitch into the worn-out organic stock, 


and work it all over into something else by the 
addition of other elements, and finally, in the 
course of Mr Putnam's infinit circle, produce 
the same grand and inimitable nothing for- 
He consoles himself and his mourners 
over the failure of life, and the evanescent 
state of mind, that some fragments of a 
man’s mind may, by the fortuitous circum- 
stances of history, be handed down to a suc- 
ceeding posterity, and incorporated into the 
life of humanity as a temporary benefit, not to 
And this is 
the grand, central, inspiring, and unselfish idea 
of modern Materialism, to realize which it 
requires the quintessence of unselfish devo- 
tion to humanity—to enable it to eat, drink, 


ever. 


himself, but to everybody else. 


and be happy, for to-morrow it dies. 


If Mr. Putnam and his friends expect to 
convert the world from Christian superstition 
and intolerant bigotry, I fear it will require a 
long time to do it by his doctrins; and to suc- 
ceed, it will be neccessary to produce some 
palpable evidence of his affirmations in regard 
to matter and mind. And by Do means can 
he sustain his assertion that such are the 
The immor- 
tality which he is advocating, while every 
word of it is a truth as fars as it goes, falls far 
short of the kind of immortality which every 
We may induce 
ourselvs to believe in various theories about 
life, because of our inability to explain nature 
from our standpoint; but it will never do to 


legitimate teachings of science. 


one is seeking for himself. 


assume the question in dispute, nor hunt. for 
the answer like a school-boy, and then work 
the great problem of life to suit it. 


Mr. Andrews, on the other hand, has labo- 
riously shown that there is an objectiv and a 
subjectiv world in man; that the subjectiv is 
the only conscious one; that it only knows, 
and by the process of begripping the external 
and iuternal sensations is mind manifested, 
and that accordingly the true process of classi- 
fication of knowledge is a mental process, and 
the true scientific process; that outside of 
man and mind there is no-knowledge. But 
the essential point of difference between him- 
self and Mr. Putnam he has not attempted to 
offer any arguments upon. He has not offered 
asolitary argument to show that this conscious 
inner world would continue after the dissolu- 
tion of the material form, man’s organic 
body, has changed and passed away. Mr. 
Putnam does not disagree essentially on the 
question of the manner in which sensations 
‘| are produced, and there is apparently no dif- 
ference about the fact of what constitutes 
scientific knowledge; but while Mr. Putnam 
strikes out boldly, and fearlessly defines his 
materialistic philosophy, we find Mr. Andrews 
obscuring his position with a profusion of 
etymological phrases, intended to explain what 
‘are the five senses, and the universological 
characters in the form of circles, cubes, tri- 
angles, etc., to correspond with them. This 
isa matter of curiosity and study. But what 
becomes of Universology if Mr. Putnam s 
philosophy is true? And how much will it 
benefit Mr. Putnam’s humanity if our ad- 
vanced thinkers cannot comprehend it now? 

The question is, Does Universology teach 
the immortality, or any conscious life in a fu- 
ture state of existence, based upon the life of. 
this éxistence? And if so, what arguments 
has it to sustain such a position? Or does it, 
in its unlimited accommodation, teach both 
immortality and annihilation for man, as Mr. 
Putnam’s philosophy attempts? 

The subjectiv world, then, in which the outer 
or objectiv is analyzed, compared, and classi- 
fied, is the mental world of man’s organization, 
and its modes are the only and the true scien- 
tific process. All knowledge is, therefore, the 
result of classification, and must be a purely 
mental process. 3 

The whole modus operandi of nature, accord- 
ing to this view of life, is by means of the 
organic forms of being and feeling, and: the 
various changes of organic structure, which are 
constantly producing a more advanced form of 
matter in which to manifest conscious feeling 
or mind, which is nature’s greatest and most 
important work; the better minds always 
manifesting in the most perfect forms of or- 
ganization. 

If there is any object at all ia nature this 
must be it, because it is a universal result. 

By the Materialist, the only thing accom- 
plished by nature is the production of material 
forms, while the thing which perceives and 
knows of these forms is nothing, and dies with 
them. 


MOTION, SENSATION, AND MIND. 


All matter contains motion, from the hetero- 
geneity of its elements. Homogeneity is but 
an assumption; we are bound, for all practical 
purposes, to take matter as we find it. The 
elementary conditions of matter always did and 
always will exist. The different elements of 
matter hav a motion peculiar to themselvs,’ 
when effected in different states and condi- 
tions, and the motion in matter is but the law 
or mode or effort to impart its motions and 
conditions to all other matter in contact. This 
law accounts for the everlasting commotion, 
changes, and forms of life in a material point 
of view. ; 

The various motions of matter are subject to 
the law of sympathetic vibration, and are all 
recognized by the fine material elements con- 
stituting man’s organism. He is made sensi- 
ble of them in the same way that any matter 
is moved outside of himself, which givs him 
sensation or feeling. All matter outside of as 
well as within man has feeling, ig moved, and 
responds accordingly, Every sense which 
man has, and there are at least seven, may be 
reduced to one sense—the sense of feeling; 
but the highest sense of all is the sense of 
conscious being, which man possesses in an 
eminent degree. The sense of sight, hearing, 
tasting, smelling, and feeling, heat and force, 
are all variations of conscious feeling. Some 
philosophers boast of only five senses, but 
they hav more sense than they are aware of. 
It ig strange that anyones should doubt the 
sense of force or heat, when even a vegetable 
or tree knows how to grow straight. 

Many of the senses are compound. When 
we hear a sound we locate it. Soof seeing. I 
am something different from my body. I am 
as sure of this as that everything outside of me 
is something different. If it were not for this 


distinct ego I would glide into a confused state 
of mind in which I could ‘not distinguish my- 
self, and would be lost amongst a multiplicity 
of forms, so that, whatever comes in cgntact 
with me, I am affected thereby and madé con- 
scious of its and my own separate existence. 
I hav, therefore, the same evidence of my 
identi y that I hav of that which is outside of 
me, 

These conditions of life and being are trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. The 
most important consideration at this point is, 
how did I become a conscious human being, 
feeling motion, sensation, and consciousness? 
It came about through the. organization and 
ascending scale of development and by the 


laws of heredity. And here is seen that other 
law of life, viz., the progress and development 
of lower into higher forms of life. 


Let us look 
at this. Every human being originated from 
two germs, a male and a female germ, the 


union and motion of these originating a human 
organism by an orderly and natural process, 
by means of the life-giving and life-sustaining 


elements of matter contained in these germs, 


and by having transmitted into them the con- 
scious principle of life, and the peculiarities of 
the parent progenitors. 
sitate the influx or association of a spirit inde- 
pendently of the developing germs into a hu- 
man being, for the spirit is as much an inher- 
itance from the parents as the body it inherits, 
and this accounts for the parental characteris- 
tics.. : 


This does not neces- 


The new-born babe has a conscious life, and 


givs evidence of it the moment it takes its first 
gasp of air. 
wants; it feels the chilling blasts of its’ new 
conditions, and by an instinct of feeling, supe- 
rior to the slow process of reasoning or think- 
ing, it huddles close to the source of maternal 
comfort. 
ness 8uperior to ordinary mental processes to 
begin with, and this is its inheritance. 
fore man’s spirit is the resnlt of a dual inher- 
itance. 


It immediately satisfies its bodily 


This givs evidence of & conscious- 


There- 


The next important step in this inquiry is 


the fact that all forms of matter in nature are 
advancing to a higher condition. 
forms are giving place to higher forms of life, 
and always hav been, from the past to this 
time, and will continue in the future. 
are no exceptions-of any account to this law. 


All lower 


There 


It will be observed that all the organic struct- 


ures and senses and their growth in this new 
creature took place in a world where, by the 
necessity of the case, they could not be brought 
into use, where no exercise of such organs 
could be made, and where no direct action 
could impress these senses 
feet and limbs, hands and arms, and body de- 
veloped in a state of being where’ they could, 
not beused. See its delicate eyes, ears, the 
olfactory apparatus. 
darkness, not a ray of light to help on in the 
development, except those firstreceived by the 
mother, and transmitted by impress upon this 
being, a purely unconscious process. 
.| its delicate ears, fully formed in a world so si- 
lent that even the throbbing of the maternal 
breast must hav been as still as death. 
short, every element of organic life and being 
was transmitted by means of that umbilical at- 
tachment and by which formation took place, 
not for that abode, but to be used in another; 
and in order to effect this these life elements 
constituted a conscious entity similar to its 
progenitors. 


The babe had 


The eyes formed in total 


Then 


In 


This is as true in regard to a hu- 
man life ag it is in the division and growth of 
the cells in protoplasmic life, and the one de- 


pends as much upon a germ or germs as the 
other. 
ing work in one stage of life which is to be 
progressed and utilized in a higher state. 


It shows that nature is constantly do- 


The Materialist asserts that all this seeming 


_effort of nature is but the production of the 


best physical forms of organic matter, and that 
although the human consciousness and mind 
is constantly advancing and growing and ac- 
cumulating, even while the body it inhabits 
may be changing and decaying, yet at death of 
the body all the grand and stupendous im- 
ages of thought must vanish like the mist be- 
fore the morning rays, which is asserting that 
when nature has done her best she makes her 
greatest failure. 

It is evident, then, that all this fine specula- 
tion and theorizing from a human point of 


view leads us directly and squarely against an | 


impenetrable wall of doubt and uncertainty, 
which we cannot surmount by any human aid, 
nor penetrate with human sight. And just at 
this human terminus against which all efforts 
dash themselvs in vain, may be heard faint 
sounds and slight motions that indicate a solu- 
tion of the difficult problem for those who will 
patiently listen and candidly investigate them. 

The man who says he can s3e as deep into a 
millstone as the one who picks it is the most 
likely one to be mistaken. 

There may be many facts and analogies in 


nature that will lead to both solutions of this 
question, but my word for it, there is but one 
direct way, which is to investigate all the phe- 
nomena accessible in our present time, and 
thereby undeceive ourselvs about what.can.and 
what cannot be done'by nature. 

The true solution may be had in the human 
intelligence conveyed by modern Spiritualism, 
and those who are too proud or too set in their 
egotism may contend and grapple and die in 
the struggle, but will never realize the truth 
which, according to the production of things 
around us, is tending to things above us, We 
were developed in a previous world so as to 
inhabit this, and are developing in this to in- 
habit a much higher and better one in a more 
advanced condition, and thus is nature ever 
bringing higher things from lower ones. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. J. R. PERRY. 


Stray Seraps. - 

“Ingersoll says thata man who makes his 
family happy in this world can’t be damned 
in the next.”— Boston Journal, April 28th. 

Well said! Does he mean to be understood. 
that a woman who makes her family happy 
can be damned? 

“The Methodist Recorder says that the Wes- 
leyan body lose as many members every quar- 
ter as were saved on the day of pentecost. In 
illustration of this, it states that for the past 
three years the addition to the membership 
has been a thousand a week—162,699 all told.. 
But the net increase is only 30,407. Or in 
another form, of every ten gained, seven are 
lost, one dies, and two only remain to repre- 
sent the increase.”— Boston Journal, May 3d. 

Encouraging ! and yet quite recently one of 
their clergymen boasted over Col. Ingersoll’s 
assertion, ‘‘ Orthodox religion is dying out in 
the civilized world,”, ‘Yes, at the rate that we 
are building anew Methodist church every day 
in the year.” Churches increasing in advance 
of membership! Out of every ten converted, 
seven are lost, one dies, and two remain for 
God. What a falling from grace! W ill- Meth- 
odist Recorder please-report their destiny? 

Rev. Minot J. Savage’s Easter sermon is a 
marvel initself. It contains so many historical 
facts, sound deductions, and candid admissions 
both for and against ancient and modern 
religions, Spiritualism included, that it would 
be well if it could be printed entire in a tract 
as a model sermon, not only for the orthodo x 
clergy, but for every believer, unbeliever, and 
would-be believer in modern Spiritualism. 
Such a summer-land as he depicts and hopes 
for would not be a bad exchange from this. I 
wish every one could read the sermon. 

His “Virgin Mary” in answer to Boston.. 
Pilot and Post in Tur Truta SzexeEr, May3d,, 
is a gem. All honor to Minot J. Savage. 

Yes, we hav been defeated in our Massachu~ 
setts House, 62 to 75, that ‘‘ disbelief in God. 
shall not effect the credibility of witnesses.” 
But we shall get it yet. ‘‘ Maryland Intoler- 
ance,” ‘ Taxing Church Property,” ‘‘ Religious 
Test of Jurors,” and the ‘* Saving the Mission- 
ary System of Christianity,” make a tremendous 
quartet of subjects in May 3d TRUTH BEEKEÈ, 
which, with ‘‘ Editorial Notes,” must, by the 
Liberals, be kept before the people until not 
a vestige of church power over the state re- 
mains. Agitate, then, ‘bretheren,” agitate ! 
and ‘‘sisters” be pot in the rear in this great 
work of emancipating. the world from the 
tyranny of superstition, priestcraft, and moral 
deception, which blinds to the reception of 
truth. Exta E. Gregson. 

Barre, Mass., April 6, 284. © 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 
The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 
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The Christian Religion. Ry R. G.. 
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and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
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per, 25 cents. 
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THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST: 
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Popular Jewelry Store. 


(Established in 1857.) 
ROCHELLE, ILL. 


Special Reductions on Fine Goods; 1 Pair Diamond 
Eardrops, 4 Karats, $335, worth $500 1 Pair do,, 23-4 
-1-16 &. $245. worth $350. 1 Pair do., 1 3-4-1-8-1 32 k. 
$145, worth $200. Smaller Diamonds in Rings, Pins, 
Studds, and Eurrings proportionately reduced. An 
Elegant Minute Repeater—striking hours, quarters, 
and minutes, in extra heavy 18 k case, $290, Broad- 
way price $400. An extra f.ne 18 k. “ Lightning 1-4 
Second Timer” in best 18 k. case, $165. cheap At $225. 
One do., ‘Split Second,” latest improved ‘ Double 
Timer,” $190, worth $275. A beautiful Presentation 
Watch, finest case made in America, large Diamond 
in center, best ‘‘Brequet Hair-Spring,’”’ Adjusted 
American Mvt., $160, worth $250. Laly’s Watch to 
match, equally Jow ($100) Gents 14 k. solid Gold, 
11 Jeweled, American Stem Winding Watches, $50; 
Ladies, do., $32.50: do., fancy engraved $35. In 10k. 
Oases, $24. Full (15) Jeweled Mvis., ‘ Adjusted,” $10 
extra. 3 Ounce Siiver Cased Elgin Watches $9. 4 
Ounce Silver cased, Stem Wind, 11 Jewels, quick 
train, $16.50. Same Case, Full (15) Jeweled, Pat. 
Regulacor, $22.50; Same case, 15 Jewels, “Adjusted,” 
$25. Finer Silver Watches proportionately low. 
Goods cescribed in any Catalog in the worid dupli- 
cated at same ‘prices or less, sent to any part of the 
world and cash refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


- Gorham Solid Silver Spoons, nicely engraved, $1,75 


per ounce. Best Triple plated Tea Spoons, $2 for 6. 
Table Spoons, $4. Knives and forks, $3 50 per Józan. 
Best Steel Spectacies made, $1. Genuin Pebbles, $2. 
Sold by all Opticians for double. If you need a 
Watch, Chain, Ring, Pin, or any goods in my line, 
send me a trial order and I will positiviy please you. 
Refer to Rochelle National Bank. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 
The BIBLE—WHEN Eard WHAT? 


BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 


` A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 
ing the literature contained in the Old and 


New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages Price, $1. 


Address THK TRUTH SERKKK. 
83 Clinton Place. N Y 


D. M. BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 
A TRUTH SEEKER - 


Around the World. 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


With a steel plate engraving of the anthor in Vol. I. 
and each volume ilinstrated with forty-seven outs, 


oy D. M. BENNETT, 

Late editor of THs Tors SEEKER, author of * A Truta 
Seeger 1u Europe,” Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” ‘The World’s Sages. Think- 
ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of 

the Church,” etc., etc. 
Handsomely bound in red cloth, 36.50; 
in leather, red edges, $9.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, 310.50. 

Readers of TBE TRuTS SEEKER Know the circumstances 
under which thia work was written. The last words 
penned by the great anthor were for the fourth volnme 
which was nearly completed at tis death, and which will 
now Contain an acConnt of his world-lamented death and 
burfal. Mi. Bennett was a very patient and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customs of the different peo- 
ples of the many places he visited. The every-day 
life of all nations is laia before the reader by one who has 
visited them ana beheld them with hisown eyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought. in 
the various countries he visited, and the morality of so- 
Called pagan nations ia contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, mnch te the detriment of the latter 
The work is a 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberal's brary Besides its intainsic 
worth it ie a memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 

he World has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and clearnessof his writings. 
. Address 7HH 7RUIH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place. 
New York city. 


THE RADICAL POLPIT. 


Comprising discourses of advanced thought by 


@.B. FROTHINGHAM and FELIX ADLER 
two of America’s clearest thinkers. 


NM 
LADisN’ MAGNETIO JAUKET. Price, $18, 
. TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convince’ . our claims are correct in every particular 
and that your ailments can be eradicated without tue aid of MEDIOIN. THESE APPLIANOES ARE 
THE ACME OF PERFEOTION: 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in| Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


One Week. 


CINCINNATI, Deo. 19, 1882. 

Dr. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
Pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. wo weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my‘right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hay in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hay your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure. Yours. respectfully, 

WM. H. OLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effecta cure in a case Of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate OATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in the same 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
Change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 


THE EUREKA 


MACNENIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARAN 


letter or in person free of charge. Send 


TEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
for Iustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


: SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 

Dr. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing’ one of 
your MAGNETIC VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain 
$ Yours respectfully, : 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
With nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter Just rersived; also 
the Olothing on Tuesday last. Fit perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST Hous’ I Hap THEM 
On. Am not joking, and if I impr as rapidly as 
I hav since Tresday, will soon be ll, Will report 
again soon, Respectfully youpg, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herselt g¥itirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting/on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was abj® to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the apy'iication. The lady’s name 
can be had upon app*.cation at this office, by any- 
one desiring to co: unicate with her. 
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God and the State 


BY 
MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 
Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
62 pages, octavo. Price i5cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, New York. 


THe SABBATH. 


BY M. FARRINGTON, 

A thorough examination and retutatiun of the claims o 
Sabbatarians who are trying to tolet upon tue couutry 
their holy da) by unconati.utional legal euucuments. The 
author show: b/ an appes! uot only Lo Lhe facts as they 
exist in the nature of things, but by reference tO the 
Bible, the wrivings of distinguished Disturiaus and the- 
ologians of pasi ages that Sunday la no more boly than 
Saturday. ice W cents. tfursule at this oidce 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK! 


JESUS CHRIS! A FICTION 


¥ounded.upon the Life of 
. APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 
How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Christianity. 


Tranamihaa n= amenem Benen Tata Rlertrician 


The History of Marriage. 

The Old Testament Divorce Law. 

The New Testament on Divorce. 

Divorce as a Question of Law aud Religion. 
Rational Deductions trom Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. . 
Prevention Better than Cu’ e. 


“ Price, 60 cents. . Noatly bound in cloth. For sal 


at this Office, 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID 


A Great Medica Watkon Manhood! 


for the time being. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years With an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife yad save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she is per” 


for you; it will pay you. at i 
T 7 SHULLSEURG, W18., November 19, 1882. 


DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my houith began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 


sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, sothut I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of Bt. Louis, at which place I was then stopring, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian 9 umo:, 
and that the Only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 


worse, and had about made up my mä to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 


operation, when my attention was cdiled to wwo Mureka Magnetic Appliances. Asa drowning man 
will catch ata straw, 80 did I catch at this faint hopeofacure. Four months ago I purrhased a suit, 03 


your appliances, From thé very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had exter2zcu entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my patzs pecame less from day to day, until now I am 
as well a2 I éver was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were Constipated, are ngw regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hay, believing 
that they will do all and more than you Claim for them. I remain, 

Gratefully yours, Mrs. MARY J. STEWABT. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators $ 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts - = = §.00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances, each, - =- 6.00 
Leg Belts, each, = . 4.00 
Knee Caps, each, - = = 8.00 
Wristlets, each, - 5 e 1.50 


Sleeping Caps, - - =- =- 4.00 
Ladies Jacket. -> =. = 18,00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - - = 15.00 


Superfine Insoles, - - = 1.00 
Children’s garments upon application. 


Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we wil! return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. If you are uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word Stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. hile our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we wit! 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
80-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining Magnetism for a 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others, We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And ‘challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being buta trifie higher 
than ordinary clothing. 

Rem>+mber that we are offering you the cheapest and best Magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we Wil] 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Yests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


a information, DE. L. TENNEY, 
adress for further Race Btrest, cor. 9h Street, Cinalnnats,0. 


ẹ7 uiy well, and has not taken a dose of 
‘medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult us when yer physician tells you hecan do nothinog 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resuiting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A pook for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescripuuns for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is Invalua- 
ble. Bo found by the author, whose experlence fur 
23 years is such as probably never betore fell to the 
lot of any physician. 800 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full giit, guaran 
teed to bea finer work in every 8ense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—thau apy other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $2.00, by mali 
postpaid. Ilustrated sample, 6 cts. Bend now. 
Gold medal awarded theaurhor by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers 

This book should be read by the young tor instruc- 
tiou, and by the afflicted for relief. It will be nett 
all,— London Lancet. 

There 1s no member of society to whom this book 
wiil not be useful, whethor youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr, W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Busion, Mass., who may 
be cousuited on ail diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Chronic and obstinate diseases hav baf- 
fied the skill of all other pbyscians H 
specialty. Such treated successfully t AL 


oe instance Of failure. THYSELF 
AUPTURES CURED 


my Medical Compound and Improved 
lastic Su porter Truss in from 30 to 
90 cau . a lable; references given, Bend 
stamp for circniar say in what paper 
you idia my advertisement. Address Pt. 
W. A. Collings, Smithrille,sefersen Ga. N.T, 


DR. FouLOws 


is a regularly educat- 
ed and legally quall- 
fied physician, and 
the most successful, 
as his practice will 
prove. He hus for 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseuses 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent, 
8 PER MATORRHGA 
aud IMPOTENCY 
as the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
sexual excesses In ma- 
turer years, Causing 
night emissions by 
dreams, logs of sexual 
power,rendering mar- 


XS y E 
riage improper and unhappy, ètc., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medicai profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his ‘‘ Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R. P. Fellows. Vineland, N. 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisment. 


N 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“ Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore na 


Cheat or humbug. The Freethiuxers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” lya 


THE SUNDAY LAWS, 


BY J. G. HERTWIG. 
Price, 10 cents, For tale at this ofice, 


| 
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THE TRUTH SEEKER, MAY 24, 1884. 


Gems of Chought. 


BE assured it is far wiser to exercise to the fullest 
extent the powers and abilities which you possess, 
and to use the means within your reach, than to call 
upon imaginary beings and to look for help to those 


whom you know nothing of. Courage and determi-. 


nation can accomplish much, whije timidity and ir- 
resolution must always prove failures.—D. M. Ben- 
nett. 


YET we must confess that there is evilin human 
nature. We know that a certain thing is right, and 
yet there is the colossal selfishness of our nature 
which stands up in arms against us and seeks tocor- 
rupt our reason. There is a constant conflict against 
this enemy of ours; and if Liberalism means any- 
thing, it meant a new assault upon the old, to bring 
new controversies into the conflict. Think of the 


story of Orpheus in the Greek mythology, who de-- 


scended into the nether world in search of his wife, 
but failed of his object, because he was selfish, be- 
cause in that region of darkness and death-his heart 
shrank, and he thought of return to the upper life. 
Whoever dares to take up conflict with the powers of 
darkness in the human heart must not greatly value 
his life, but must go prepared to face difficulties, 
achieve his object, and secure Victory for his cause. 
— Felix Adler, 


IT is not the book in the quiet room that interests f Bible. ee : ae : . 
6. Religious test-oaths in courts of justice and on instalment into office. 


you so much as the busy ways of the world, the com- 
mercial interests of man, or, it may be, some me- 
chanical craft to which your thoughts are ever turt- 
ing? and your hearts inclining. How constantly are 
such differences observed in boys! Scholastic taste! 
weary and stupefy some who are all alert as soon as 
the unwelcome pressure is lifted from théir minds, 
and their energies are allowed their natural play. 
Their aptitude is not for classic lore; their delight 
is not in love at all, butin activ work of some kind, 
the interest of which is of an every-day practical 
character.—Principal Tullock. 


MAKE me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the 
strife, 

When I heard my days before me, and the tumult 
of my life; 


Yearning for the large excitement that the coming 
years would yield, 

Eager-hearted a8 a boy when first he leaves his fa- 
ther’s fleld, . 


And at night along the dusky highway near and 
nearer drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light of London, flaring like a 
dreary dawn; 


And his spirit leaps within him, to be gone before 
him then, . 

Underneath the light he looks at, in among the 
throngs of men; 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
something new, 
That which they hav done but earnest of the things 
that they shall do. 
—Tennyson’s Locksley Hall. 


TI8 welll from this day forward we shall know 
That in our ourselvs our safety must be sought; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought; 
That we must stand unpropped, or be lald low. 
O dastard whom such foretaste doth not cheer! 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise upright, Vallant, not a servil band 
Who are to Judge of danger which they fear, 
And honor which they do not understand. 

— Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 


Trost who ridicule Vulgar superstitions, and ex- 
pose the folly of particular regards to meats, days, 
places, pictures, apparel, hav an easy task; while 
they consider ali the qualities and relations of the 
objects and discover no adequate cause for that af- 
fection oF antipathy, veneracion or horror, which 
hay so mighty an influence over a considerable part 
of mankind. A Syrian would hav starved rather 
than taste pigeon; an Egyptian would not hav ap- 
proached bacon; but if these species of food be ex- 
amined by the senses of sight, smell, or taste, or be 
scrutinized by the sciences of chemistry, medicin, or 
physics, no difference is ever found between them 
and any other species, nor can that precise circum- 
stance be pitched on, which may afford a just foun- 
dation for the religious passion. A fowl on Thurs- 
day is lawful food; on Friday, abominable; eggs in 
this house and in this diocese are permitted during 
Lent; a hundred paces farther, to eat them is a dam- 
nable sin. This earth or building, yesterday, was 
profane; to-day, by the muttering of certain words, 
it has become holy and sacred. Such reflections as 
these, in the mouth of a philosopher, one may safely 
say, are too obvious to hav any infiuence, because 
they must always, to every Man. occur at first sight; 
and where they prevail not of themselvs, they are 
surely obstructed by education, prejudice, and pas- 

sion, not by ignorance or mistake.— Hume's Essays. 


IT is the highest merit of our educational system 
that it puts into the hands of every teacher a means 
py which he can awaken in the youthful mind a 
craving which will refuse to be satisfied with the 
scanty pabulum the common school affords. It 
would be wellif every journal of influence would 
strive to plant larger ideas of education in the minds 
of parents, and to evoke loftier aspirations in the 
minds of cbildren, instead of belittling its impor- 
tance in the eyes of the latter, and encouraging the 
former to begrudge the necessary expenses.— Toronto 


Glove. 
MEN exist for the sake of one another. 
them, then, or bear With them.— Antoninus. 


Teach 


Please cut this petition out, attach it fo a blank sheet of paper, sign your 
name and address to it, get all your friends and neighbors to do the same, and 


then send it to this office. 


A PETITION FOR STATE SECULARIZATION. 


To the Honorable Senators and Members of the House of Representatives of the 


United States Congress : 


A republican form of government being based on liberty, equality, and fra- 


ternity, as both means and end, involves the separation of Church and State, 


whose union is the worst form of class-legislation and the most infallible sign of 
A house divided against itself cannot stand. The institutions 
of this Commonwealth should be made homogeneous throughout, 


arbitrary power. 


Impartial 


protection of all citizens in their equal rights and liberties, by encouraging the 
free movement of mind, promotes the establishment of truth in whatever direc- 


tion. 


Any infringement by government of this absolute equality of its citizens 


is the parent of manifold evil, a national crime committed against that natural 
“justice ” which, as the Constitution declares, this government was founded to 


“establish.” 


And yet, though the first amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States says, ‘“ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” there does exist a union of Church and 
‘State, which gives to Christianity moral and material aid, and so proscribes 
other religions and forms of belief and unbelief, while taxing these also for the 


support of that special religion. 


The ways in which this old alliance between Church and State still survives 


among us are: 


1. Recognition of God and Christianity in State Constitutions. 


2. Exemption of Church property from taxation. 

3. Appropriations of public money for sectarian purposes. 

4. Religious exercises, as the reading of the Bible, ete., in the public schools. 
5. Laws enforcing the observance of the Sabbath on the authority of the 


7. Chaplaincies in the Legislature, the Army, and the Navy. 

8. Fast and Thanksgiving Proclamations, which contain theological ideas 
that may or may not be acceptable to the citizen. 

The necessity for this separation of Church and State is more apparent now 
tian ever before, because of the still greater diversity of religious: beliefs, the 
many forms of dissent from the religion which receives State patronage, and the 
growin, Signs of sectarian strife and ambition in the arena of politics. And 
emphasié needs to be given to the fact that the union of Church and State is 
a gieat hindrance to the employment of right methods in dealing with many questions 


of reform nodW demanding attention. 


And most essential-is it at all times, and |. 


especially in the present, in order to secure for the law its. due respect and 
observance, that. the people’s representatives should exhibit the strictest fidelity 
to their trusts by following the law in its letter and spirit. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that immediate action be taken by the 
law-making power to pring into harmony the theory and practice of our govern- 
ment in making the following principle a part of the fundamental law of the 
land by amendment-to the United States Constitution:. . 

The total separation s£ Church and State, by prohibiting Congress or 


any State, County, Municipaiiy, or Township from enacting any Jaw that 
favors religion in any of the eight ways specified, or in any other way, or 


prohibits.the free exercise thereof. ` 


za 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL 


—AND— 


e 
Freethinkers’ Almanac for 1884 


E. M. 


284.) 


WITH EIGHTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Introductory. By the Editor. 

Astronomical Calculations for 1884, 

Calendar for 1884. : 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 
eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 

Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. 

New York State Freethinkers’ Association. By 
H. L. Green. 

The National Liberal League. By T. C. Le- 
land. 

The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 
By Charles Stevens. 

Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. 

Foreign Freethought Societies. 

The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 

What is True Religion? By Charles Watts. 

Industrial Education. By W. 8. Bell. 

Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. 


8 


CONTENTS: 


This World. By George Chainey. 

Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. Mac- 
donald. 

1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. 

beral Charities. i 

Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. 
Date of Birth and Death.) 

The Population of Our States and Territories. 

The Jewish Jehovah. (Tllustration.) 

“That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the. 
Devil. (ilustration.) . 

Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of 
Philosophy. 

The Sacred Booksof History. 

Jefferson’s Religion, 

Useful Measures. 

As-to Time. 

The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic. ` 

Selections, etc., etc. 


(Giving 


y 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL” 


This ANNUAL is a compendious History of the Freethought movement in the United 


States. It contains 


128 Octavo Pages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks. It is “not 


for a day, but for all time.” 


Now ready. Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 
33 Olinton Place, New York, N. Y. 
eee 


Odds and Ends. 


THE way of the transgressor is--Canada. 


A RECENT scientific theory is to the effect that it is 
possible under certain conditions to hear color. We 
are very glad to know this, because when we are 
walking around at night when it is dark, and we hav 
new clothes on, it will be gratifying to hear the 
green paint that has just been put on our enslaver’s 
front stoop. 


THE sugar fiows out of the maple, 
The blossom is white on the limb, 
The fence Wears the bill of the circus, 
The boys are beginning to swim; 
Hotels at the seaside and mountains 
To advertise now do not fail, 
And the ball breaks the first-baseman’s fingers, 
Or rips off a nail. ; 


‘“ Now, brudders an’ sistahs, I will now take Up a 
collection fur de preacher,” said the colored minis- 
ter to his congregation a few nights ago. ‘An’ I 
*spec’fully’ adwise you ter not put no buttons in de 
conterbution hat, as I is goin’ roun’ myse’f, an’ will 
take a list of de button membahsof dis congergation 
an’ make them de subjec’ob my sermon de naix 
meetin’. Close that doah, dar.’”’ 


SOON will the merry picnic days 
In season roll around, 
When, to escape the sun’s flerce rays, 
We’ll seek the shaded ground, 
Where ants hav a peculiar knack 
Of wandering from their bed 
And marching up a fellow’s back 
With a slow and measured tread. 


OUR esteemed agricultural uncle, The Rural New 
Yorker, published a cut called “A Rabbij-Tight 
Fence.” If there is anything that ftlls our souls 
with chaste and lovely music, itis a good fence-scape, 
But now we should be happy to see our E. C. bring 
out a picture of a fence through which a cow cannot 
crawl, over which two women cannot jaw back at 
each other, or a base-ball fly and go through your 
window. i 


* How do you like the new minister, Mary?” “I 
think he’s just too sweet.” ‘ Preaches eloquent ser- 
mons?” ‘JIdon’t know; our pew’s too far back to 
hear well, but he called the other evening while pa 
and ma were away, and said he was going to restore 
one of the customs of the earlier church.” “Did he 
giv you any idea of what it was?” ‘Oh, yes; he 
gave it to me several times.” ‘What did he call it?” 
“ The holy kiss.” 


“ EDGAR darling, 
Precious creature! 

You’re so sweet 
I want to eat yerl” 


“O Laurie, my own! 
O giorious fate, 
To be the Poe— 
Et-Laurie-ate,” ` 


“ABE you still a member of the Temple Baptist 
Church ?” 
key, and I’m getting awfully tired of it.” «Tired 
of it! You surprise mel” “Dol? Then you can’t 
imagin what itis. In Mrs. Sprawl’s church they’re 
trying the clergyman for bigamy; at Mrs. Chizzle- 
ton’s there’s a jolly row among the deacons; Mr. Jor- 
kins tells me a big scandal is brewing in their con- 
gregation, and unless something exciting happens. 
in our church pretty soon, I know I shall hav to at- 
tend divine worship somewhere else.” 


ON one of the southern railroads there is a station 
called “Sawyer.” Lately a newly married couple 
boarded the traln, and were very loving indeed 
The brakeman noticed the gushing groom kiss the 
bride about two hundred times, but maintained 4. 
serene quiet. Finally the station in.question was 
reached, and just after the whistle sounded the 
groom gave the bride a rousing smack on the lip, 
and the brakeman opened the door and shouted: 
“Sawyer! Sawyer!’ “What’s that?’ responded 
the groom, looking over his shoulder at the brake- 
man. ‘Sawyer,’ replied the brakeman. ‘“ Well, E 
don’t care a d— if you dlid; she’s my wife.” 


GRANDPA likes to kiss wee Sallie. 
She says no; 

Says his whiskers, thicky and bushy, 
Prick her so. 

Grand pa’s head is smooth and shiny 
On the top. 

Where the hair began to thin and 
Wouldn’t stop. . 

Grandpa Kisses; Sallie questions, 
8o ’tis said, 

“ Grandpa, why not put your whiskers 

On your head ?” 


DURING the overflow, just as the water was creep» 
ing up into the loft of a cabin, an old negro man, 
dropped on his knees, clasped-his hands and prayed: 
“ O Lawd, T’d jes like ter know what I’se eber done 
to desarbe all dis heah punishment. Lawd, ef yar 
sarvant hab eber tuck nothin’ what didn’t ’long ter 
him, an’ he’s afraid dat he hab, he’s mighty sorry 
for hit. Water am all right, Lawd, but too much 
eben 0’ a good thing Makes a man powerful sick.” 
Just then Col. Milridge, who owned the plantation, 
came in a boat, and hearing the old negro, climbed 
noiselessly on to the roof. ‘‘ Lawd, I’se tried ter be 
hones’ an—” *‘Didn’t you steal Milridge’s hogs?’” 
asked the colonel in a deep voice. “What’s dat, 
Lawd X’ in tones of agitation. “You know what I 
said. Didn’t you steal Mllridge’s hogs?” ‘‘Lawd,. 
come ter think er’bout it, bl’ebe I did sorter take - 
halter one.” ‘‘Old man, there is no use in lying to: 
me. I hay been watching you for a long time, and I 
hay decided to punish you according to crime.” ` 
“O Lawd, ef yer’ll Jes’ let me off dis time, I neber’ 
will do nothin’ else ter 'zerb punishment. I ’Knowl-- 
edges dat I’se de bigges’ thief in de community, an'’ 
yer sarvint crabes pardon.” The colonel began to: 
laugh and the old man catching sight of him, said, 
“I sees yer up dar, colonel. I knowed it wuz yerse’f: 
alldetime. I never stold no hogs nor nuffin’ else,” 
climbing out onthe roof. ‘Bless de Lawd, colonel,. 
yer boat am floated erway. Uh, huh. Dats whut 
yer gits fur tryin’ ter ack de Lawd.”— Arkansas Trav, 
ekr, 


“ Yes,” she answered, “but it's very po: . 
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Slotes and Clippings. 


Tus woman suffrage question is to receive 
the expression of the legal voters of Oregon at 
the June election. 

Cummoo SULEIMAN, a wealthy citizen of Bom- 
bay, India, is soon to build and endow in that 


„city a dispensary for women where female 


physicians will be in attendance. 


Ony a third of the ministers now assembled 
at the Methodist General Conference are in 
favor of allowing women topreach. Method- 
ism, it appears, isa survival of puritanism into 
which new ideas creep slowly—very slowly. 

Tux surplus in the United States treasury 
over the national expenditures was $37,000,- 
000 in 1860. It was only $2,000,000 in 1874; 
in 1881 it was over $100,000,000; in 1882, over 


. $145,000,000, and in 1883 it was $133,000,000. 


This givs a per capita wealth of $2.66. 


Tux directors of the Chicago Driving Park 
hav unanimously.decided to hav both running 


. and trotting meetings on Sundays during the 


coming summer season. No pools will be sold 
or gambling in any shape allowed. Neither 
will their be any whisky sold. The idea is 
simply to afford the masses an opportunity to 
witness good raciog on the only day they can 
affort to take the holiday. 

Ar & recent vestry meeting at St. Ethel- 
buga, Bishopsgate, in London, one of the 
speakers complained that, although the rector 
of the parish is in receipt of an income of 
£1,065 a year, his duties are entirely delegated 
to a curate, who receives an annual stipend of 
£140 only. It was stated that since the legal 
contest between the parish and the rector, on 


` the subject of ritualistic practices, which 


ended in a victory for the church wardens, 
seven years since, the rector had not been seen 
in the parish. But he earns his money as 
fully now as when he officiated every Sunday. 


Tuk new lecture by Col. Ingersoll, ‘entitled, 
‘t Orthodoxy Dying,” is creating a profound 
impression at the East. The great Agnostic 
especially assails.in his own incomparable 
style the new and “improved ” Congregational 
creed, and lays bate its absurdities and super- 
stitions. The lecture has been published in 
full in a number of the leading dailies, and 
owing to the extraordinary demand for it, THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, tough publishing it some time 
ago, was compeiled to republish it in the issue 
of week before last. The blood-stained old 
temple of orthodoxy is tottering, and its sins 
and iniquities glare hideously under the elec- 
tric light of Agnosticism.— The Universe. 


Wuen the subscription list for the erection 
of the Garibaldi monument was opened, the 
Catholic community at Loreto, consenting for 
the moment to forget Garibaldi’s anti-clerical- 
ism, and looking at him only as a great patriot, 
contributed toward the carrying out of the 
scheme. All went well until the final small 
details concerning the inscription, etc., came 
to be settled, when the religious subscribers 
were shocked to learn that the committee had 
decided to engrave on the base of the statue a 
denunciation of Christianity in general, and of 
the belief in the famous Loreto ‘“ manifesta- 
tions” in particular. The government promptly 
vetoed the inscription. 


Tut Monmouth Republican says that a New 
Yorker rented a cottage in Asbury Park in the 
latter part of April, and expected to take his 
family there about May first, but an incident 
that happened one Sunday caused him to 
change his mind and break his lease. He was 
walking down Main street about when the 
train from New York passed the station, and 
continued on its travels without stopping at 
the Park. The New Yorker opened his eyes 
with astonishment, when he was told by a gen- 
tleman that trains were not allowed to stop ut 
the station on Sunday. ‘Very well,” he said, 
“this is a big country, but this portion of the 
United States is too small to hold me, and I'll 
locate for the summer in a more civilized part 
of the globe!” And he will, for he went up to 
the agent on Monday and had his lease can- 
celled. . 


Ancrent ruins which surpass anything of the 


| kind yet discovered on the American conti- 


nent hav been found at Sonora, about four 
leagues southeast of Magdalena, Mexico. 
There is one pyramid which has a base of 
4,350 feet, and rises to a hight of 750 feet. It 
has a winding roadway from the bottom lead- 


ing by an easy grade to the top, wide enough 


for carriages to pass over, which is many miles 
in length. On the sides of this mountain a 
people of an unknown age hav cut hundreds 
upon hundreds of rooms from 5x10 to 16 or 18 
feet square. These rooms are cut out of solid 
stone, and so even and true are the walls, 
floor, and ceiling, so plumb and level, as to 
defy variation. There are no windows in the 
rooms, and but one entrance, which is always 
from the top. The rooms are 8 feet high from 
floor to ceiling. On the walls are numerous 
hieroglyphics and representations of human 
forms, with feet and hands of human beings 
cut in the stone in different places. 


Tux lottery, as a means of raising revenue 
for church purposes, lingers as a survival in 
the province.of Quebec. In Canada the lot- 
tery is illegal, unless when utilized for church 
purposes; and it is a mine which different de- 
nominations work to a greater or less extent. 
By the church of Rome, in Quebec, it is made 
the means of raising considerable sums of 
money. But the growing objection to the lot- 
tery, which has put an end to it as a means of 
raising revenue for state purposes, ia most 
countries is being gradually extended to it as 
a source of church revenue. The rivalries of 
denominations do. not tend to weaken the force 
of the denunciation. A bill now before the 
legislature of the province to incorporate ‘The 
Grand Colonization Lottery,” in which the 
drawings may be for $1,000,000 each, is creat- 
ing a lively discussion. Lotteries are de- 
nounced in the bulls as immoral, and strong 
advocates of provincial autonomy call on the 
federal government to veto the bill should it 
pass the local legislature Its defenders deny 
the general proposition that lotteries are im- 
moral. The secular journals, published in 
the French language, say that in a question of 
morals it is for the church to decide, and that 
the church has never condemned lotteries as 
such, but has rather encouraged them when, 
as in this case, their objects are laudable. The 
declared objects of this bill are the erection 
and maintenance of churches and religious in- 
stitutions, the settlement of wild lands in the 
province, the ‘promotion of education and 
morality,” and the establishment of villages 
and parishes in parts of the country not now 
settled. Atthe head ofthe proposed company 
is Father Labelle. - 


Gerorcz Errors opinion of, the author of 
“Night Thoughts” is expressed as follows: 
“ He is equally impressed with the momen- 
tousness of death and burial fees; he lan- 
guishes at once for immortal life and for ‘ liv- 
ings; he has a fervid attachment to patrons in 
general, but, on the whole, prefers the Al- 
mighty. He will teach, with something more 
than official conviction, the nothingness of 
earthly things; and he will feel something 
more than private disgust if his meritorious 
efforts in directing men’s attention to another 
world are not rewarded by substantial prefer- 
ment in this. His secular man believes iù 
cambric bands and silk stockings as character- 
istic attire for ‘an ornament of religion and 
virtue; hopes, courtiers will never forget to 
copy Sir Robert Walpole; and writes begging 
letters to the king’s mistress. His spiritual 
man recognizes no motivs more familiar than 
Golgotha and ‘the skies; it walks in grave- 
yards, or it soars among the stars. His relig- 
ion exhausts itself in ejaculations and rebukes, 
and knows no medium between the ecstatic 
and the sententious. If it were not for the 
prospect of immortality, he considers it would 
be wise and agreeable to be indecent, or to 
murder one’s father; amd, heaven apart, it 
would be extremely irrational in any man not 
to bua knave. Man, he thinks, isa compound 
of the angel and the brute; the brute is to be 
humbled by being reminded of its ‘ relation 


| to the stalls,’ and frightened into moderation 


t 
by the contemplation of deathbeds and skulls; 
the angel is to be developed by vituperating 
this world and exalting the next; and by this 
double process you get the Christian —‘“ the 
highest style of man.” With all this, our new- 
made divine is an unmistakable poet. Toa 
clay compounded chiefly of the worldling and 
the rhetorican, there is added a real spark of 
Promethean fire. He will one day clothe his 
apostrophes and objurgations, his astronomical 
religion and his charnel-house morality, in 
lasting verse, which will stand, like a Jugger- 
naut made of gold and jewels, at once mag- 
nificent and repulsiv; for this divine is Edward 
Young, the future author of the ‘ Night’ 
Thoughts.’” Reviewing the book in which the 
foregoing appears, the Tribune says: ‘‘ That 
the author’s estimate of Young’s personal 
character and the moral spirit of his religious 
poetry was just and discriminating, requires 
no extended argument. The ‘Night 
Thoughts’ was not the work of one whoin any 
strict sense could be called a religious teacher .” 


Tue Presbyterian General Assembly, after 
long discussion, adopted the following resolu- 
tion: ‘‘That inasmuch as prominent among 
the forms of Sabbath desecration prevalent in 
our times are those to which many railroad and 
steamboat companies and publishers of Sun- 
day newspapers are addicted, the Assembly 
earnestly counsels all our people not to be, as 
owners, managers, or employees of any com- 
pany, nor as shippers or passengers on the 
Sabbath, nor as publishers, patrons, or writers 
for Sunday newspapers, partakers in the guilt 
of these flagrant forms of Sabbath breaking.” 
It will be observed that the General Assembly 
only counsels Presbyterians to take no part in 
what it denounces as Sabbath desecration. 
But why does it not go further, and require 
them to desist from practices which it regards 
as contrary to the express command of God? 
In the view of the highest authority in the 
Presbyterian church, nearly all Presbyterians 
are guilty of the sin of Sabbath desecration, 
and yet, instead of commanding them to aban- 
don their evil courses, and conform their con- 
duct to the divine law, it only advises them to 
act differently. It lays down no rule as to the 
matter which they must obey under pain of 
ecclesiastical disciplin. The Assembly, of 
course, knew that it would be impossible to 
enforce such a rule in the churches without 
driving out nearly the whole membership. 
Especially Presbyterian capitalists, the men 
who giv the denomination its substantial sup- 
port, are almost without exception Sabbath 
breakers within the meaning of the resolution 
we hav quoted. They buy stocks and bonds 
to make profit out of them, and if the profit 
is increased by Sunday earnings they are all 
the better pleased. So far as we know, the 
late William E. Dodge was the only conspicu- 
ous Presbyterian who ever refused to own stock 
in roads that run on Sunday. Presbyterians, 
too, are generally purchasers and readers of 
Sunday newspapers, and our neighbor, Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, though a Presbyterian, pub- 
lishes the Tribune on Sunday. Presbyterians 
do not hesitate to use the elevated railroads 
and the horse cars on Sunday to go to and from 
church, though they could easily walk the dis- 
tance. We also see on a Sunday long lines of 


the carriages of rich Presbyterians before the 
doors of their temples of worship. But if it 
is sinful to do these things, the General As- 
sembly is bound in duty to forbid them, even 
if the church is stripped bare of the wealth 
upon which it depends. If the men who prac- 
tice them are guilty of ‘‘ flagrant forms of Sab- 
bath breaking,” the church which harbors 
them, despite its denunciation. of their sin, 
participates in their guilt, and shows an incon- 
sistency which the scoffer will call hypocriti- 
cal. The truth is that our civilization does not 


permit of any such strict observance of Sun- |. 


day as a Sabbath as the General Assembly 
counsels. But to be consistent, a church 
should either revise its teachings as to Suuday 
observance so as to conform them to the neces- 
sities of civilization, or, keeping its old doc- 
trins, boldly and uncompromisingly enforce 
them, on the ground that civilization is doing 
violence to the law of God.— Sun. 


Hews of the Week. 


Turrreen: persons died of yellow fever in 
Havana last week. 


Tur broken Newark savings bank promises 
a dividend of 50 per cent to its depositors. 


Hor weather prevailed in New York last 
week. Several cases of sunstroke occurred. 


Tus Anti-monopolists hav nominated Ben- 
jamin F. Butler for president, and the general 
has accepted. 


Axsovr 50,000 persons went from this city to 
Coney Island last Sunday, it being the open- 
ing of the season. 


Tux Prohibitionists of Washington are pledg- 
ing themselvs to cut loose entirely from both 
the Republican and Democratic parties. 


A uirruz girl was run over in Brooklyn, and 
lost her leg. Her widowed mother sued the 
railroad company and recovered $10,000 dam- 
ages. 


Tur West Side Bank, New York, has stopped 
payment. The teller got away with some 
$100,000, which precipitated a run and ruined 
the business. 


James D. Fisu, president of the bursted 
Marine Bank of this city, was arrested last 
Sunday evening. Ward, the partner of Grant, 
has been in jail for several days. 


Oxz failure has followed another during the 
past two weeks, and one bank after another 
has gone up. The business community is 
pervaded with general suspicion. 


Hunnry GEORGE secured the use of a pulpit 
in Brooklyn last Sunday in which to deliver 
his lecture on Moses. His utterances on the 
land question caused some of the audience to 
leave the church. 


Tue Very Rev. Henry Thomas Edwards, 
Dean of Bangor, Eng., committed suicide on 
the 24th. He had been suffering from insom- 
nia, which is supposed to hav brought on ab- 
erration of the mind. 


Tue Atlantic coast has no longer a Russian 
church. The one in New York closed about a 
year ago; and by order of the Holy Synod of 
Russia, the consul-general has shipped all the 
paraphernalia to San Francisco. 


An insane mother in St. Louis last Sunday 
cut the throats of her three children, aged 
respectivly, 5 years, 3 years, and 4 months, 
and then cut her own. Two of the children 
and the mother were fatally wounded. 


PRESIDENT BCHARMANN, in a speech beforo 
the Brewers’ Association last week, showed 
from statistics that ‘‘hand in hand with the 
growth of the brewing interest the percentage 
of insanity due to the use of alcohol had de- 
creased.” 

Tux big bridge between New York and 
Brocklyn had been open a year on the 24th 
inst. During the year 6,083,100 foot passen- 
gers crossed the structure, 587,024 vehicles, 
and 5,151,220 car passengers. The receipts 
were $391,770. 


Two well-known ladies of Huntingdon, Ct., 
were arrested last Saturday for purloining 
goods from the merchants in Birmingham. 
As both are wealthy, and members of the Con- 
gregational church, it is proper to speak of 
their eccentricity as kleptomania. 


Tux United States Senate has passed a bill 
to establish a Labor Bureau for the purpose of 
collecting information upon the subject of la- 
bor, its relation to capitai, the hours of labor, 
and the earnings of laboring men and women, 
and the means of promoting their material, so- 
cial, intellectual, and moral prosperity. 


M. Sransvxovrrcu, the publisher of the jour- 
nal Djelo, which was recently suppressed at 
St. Petersburg, Russia, has been placed under 
arrest. M. Ostrogorscky, the editor, and 
teacher at the same time in a gymnasium, was 
ordered to continue the publication of the Djelo 
as an advocate of the government’s policy or 
to resign his position in the gymnasium. He 
at once resigned, ° 
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A Srecthought Bomance. 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cuapren XXXIL 
THE COURT ROOM. 

Judge Arno pinned his faith entirely to the law and 
the evidence. With a thoroughly cultivated mind, 
and in the main a noble and generous disposition, he | ghost. 
was nevertheless one of those limited natures who 
can see nothing beyond the established rule. He had 
not a spark of originality. The way of the world was 
to him the best way conceivable. What had been 
done was the standard of what should be done. The 
wisdom of the past ages was the wisdom of all future 
ages. Not a dishonest thought was in his mind, but 
his thought was only a repetition. It was a photo- 
graph, and nota picture; arichly bound copy of what 
others had declared to be the truth. He would not 
swerve a hair’s breadth from conscience, but his con- 
science was the fixed result of custom. It was an 
elaborate edition of the powers that be. 

A fine-looking man he was, with white hair that 
seemed a crown of glory; a pleasant face, a Roman 
aspect, a bearing full of dignity, a presence gracious 
and imperturbable. He appeared a majestic imper- 
sonation of justice. Ah, he would have been if what 
the world thinks were right, if the voice of the ma- 
jority and.the dead past were indeed the voice of 
eternal verity. Being, however, but a mixture of 
error and wisdom, Judge Arno’s reflection of it was 
as apt to be a sword to kill as a scepter to uplift. 

So the drama proceeds, with him as the central 
figure, to dispense justice as it is in the eyes of the 
world, but to dispense with justice as nature pro- 
claims it from those depths which only genius can 
sound. 

The forms of justice were rigidly observed. In 
every respect red tape was scrupulously honored. 
Not a ceremony was omitted. Oh, what a useful 
thing law would be if it were as fresh and strong on 
the inside as it is cut and dried on the outside! 

Sandy and Bolton had their evidence well mar- 
shaled, and it was not easily to be overthrown. 

They both declared thata slave marriage ceremony 
had been performed between Amy snd Sandy. A 
forged document signed by a local Methodist min- 
ister was produced certifying to this. A marriage 
being thus apparently performed, the legislative 
statute was produced, declaring that all-.slave -mar- 

riages were valid. 

“The evidence is overwhelming, your honor, and I 
do not see how you can decide otherwise than that 
the marriage is legal and holds. Law is law, and 
marriage is marriage.” 

“You are right,” said the judge. “If the mar- 
riage is proven, then the law must take its course. 
Her husband can claim his rights.” 

“ Let me ask a question,” interposed Sandy. “ This 
is so important that in order to get at the exact truth 
we must insist that every point of the law be rigidly 
enforced.” 

“I will see to that,” said the judge. “The letter 
of the law shall be obeyed.” 

“T have no.doubt of it,” said Sandy, “and that the 
truth will be made clear. I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that under the law of this state no 
one can testify unless they believe in a God—a most 
wise provision—for surely if one does not believe in 
God, how can we trust his word? There is nothing to 
keep him from lying.” 

“ Your point is well made,” said the judge, “and in 
this respect the law must be observed. I shall be 
particular as to one’s belief on this point.” 

“Then justice will be done,” cried Sandy. 

The first evidence put in by Sandy was the forged 
document, but forged so cleverly that it was almost 
impossible to discover the fact. This was a sort of 
marriage certificate, or declaration that the so-called 
ceremony, 80 far as slaves were concerned, had been 
perfcrmed between Amy and Sandy. This document 
bore the signature of a certain itinerant Methodist 
minister of much local repute, but since dead. Bol- 
ton and Sandy both swore to the genuineness of the 
signature and to the fact of the marriage. 

“ What is your religious belief?” asked the judge. 
“The law requires, in order that one’s testimony 
be valid, that he believe in God.” 

“ Most assuredly do I believe in God,” answered 
Bolton, who was a Presbyterian of the old school. 
“TI believe in an infinite and eternal God, the maker 
of the heavens and the earth, who has ordained from 
the beginning that a certain number shall be saved 
and a certain number damned; who has revealed 
himself in the scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments; who sent his only beloved son into the world 
that we, believing in him, might be saved; and he 
that believeth not shall be damned. To all this I 
most devoutly subscribe.” 

“He must be able to tell a pretty big whopper if 
he believes all that,” said Cupples slyly to Jones. 

And certainly, after his confession of faith, Bolton 
proceeded to tell a most consummate falsehood, in 
the most unctuous and pious manner. I do not be- 


gal evidence. : 


Bolton’s. 
in foreordination and that sort of thing. 


as snow, and all our sins will be forgiven.” 


bargain with heaven. 


have a big thing to be be forgiven. 


the last, all he could out of redemption. 
devil of a saint and a most orthodox sinner. He tes- 
tified, without hesitation, to his marriage with Amy, 
and in every way corroborated the perjury of Bolton. 
Legally the conspirators had pretty well entrenched 
themselves. So far, according to evidence, there was 
a valid marriage. 

Of course the simple truth could destroy this evi- 
dence very easily if.it only had a fair chance. But 
the trouble with all our courts is that the truth is so 
hedged in with a thousand formalities that its nat- 
ural and serene strength avails nothing. Oftentimes 
it is so clogged that it hesitates as if it were a crim- 
inal indeed; while in these very formalities falsehood 
has a thousand places in which to lurk and save it- 
self, and, indeed, flourish triumphantly. 

A vigorous defense, however, was made. Harry 
was put upon the stand. When questioned in re- 
gard to his belief in God, he said: 

“I cannot say that I believe in the God of the 
Bible, but 1 believe in some sort of a universal good 
spirit which I feel justified in calling God, though it 
is absolutely indefinable, and is more a feeling than 
an idea.” 

“I object, then, to his testimony,” cried Sandy. 
“ This is a Christian country—is it not ?—and he must 
believe in the Christian’s God.” . 

“Certainly he must,” said Bolton. “Harry always 
has been an Infidel, and I don’t believe he can 
legally testify. I object.” : 

“The law only requires belief in God,” answered 
Harry, “and inrewards and punishments—that is, in 
retribution. In this I honestly believe, that they 
who break the law will suffer by the law. In this I 
find evidence of what I call God, but. I do not pro- 
fess to understand this God. He is incomprehen- 
sible and unknowable. I appeal to the judge.” 

The judge had some good sense, and so answered: 

“ The law only requires a belief in God. It does 
not define what kind of a God. Whether the Moham- 
medan’s, or the Christian’s, or the Jews, or the 
Deist’s. I decide that this witness is competent to 
give testimony. He declares his belief in some kind 
of a deity. That satisfies the law.” 

Harry’s evidence bore somewhat strongly against 
that of his father and Sandy; although he could not 
of course swear that the ceremony had not been 
performed. He only proved some circumstances 
that made it improbable. 

Cupples, and Jones, and Hapgood, and Dr. Dob- 
son were put upon the stand to tell what they knew, 
which, however, did not legally amount to much, ex- 
cept to corroborate the drift of circumstances to 
what Harry had testified. 

Cupples, when questioned as to his religious belief, 
said that his head was in a muddle on that point, 
and he did not know exactly what he believed, but 
so far as he could find out there was some sort of an 
overruling power that after a fashion made things 
right. He thought there was a big devil somewhere 
who had a great deal to do with the management of 
affairs, and almost won the game, but in the end, as 
good luck would hav it, was checkmated. 

“So, then, you can honestly say that you believe in 
God,” said the judge. 

“Yes,” answered Cupples; “that is, I believe in 
God more than I do in the devil, and I suppose it 
must be one or the other. God on the whole is a 
majority, and so rules; though there’s a devilish big 
minority.” 

“ You can testify,” said the judge, good naturedly, 
although Bolton and Sandy with righteous indigna- 
tion declared that it was an insult to God, and the 
destruction of all morality, to allow such evidence. 


Jones said he had never thought of the matter 
before. He had not bothered his head about the 
existence of God. He believed in God, for that was 
the way of the world. He-didn’t see any particular 
reason for not believing. On the whole, things went 
ou smoothly, and there was more happiness than 
misery. He didn’t believe in a personal God, for Le 
couldn’t conceive of such a being; but he was in- 


lieve he could have told the truth with greater sin- 
cerity. He declared that he had witnessed the mar- 
riage ceremony between Amy and Sandy. Of cour:e, 
having expressed his belief in such a magnificent 
creed, his magnificent lie was received as proper le- 


Sandy’s faith in God was a little different from 
He was a Methodist and did not believe 


“T believe,” said he, “in the father, son, and holy 
That in Adam we fell, and that Christ is our 
savior, and washed in his blood we shall become, pure 


Evidently Sandy meant to make the most of his 
chance to sin while he could, and so drive a good 
He reasoned, I suppose, that 
there was no use in having an atoning sacrifice un- 
less one had a vast amount of sins to be washed. 
away; the more deserved punishment one had to be 
rid of the more satisfactory the arrangement. There 
would be but little pleasure in forgiveness if one didn’t 


Sandy meant to get as much out of God’s grace as 
possible, to have all he could out of sin, and then, at 
He was a 


clined to think there was an influence that in the end 
made for the best. 

This was enough to satisfy the judge, and so Jones 
told all that he knew about the matter. 

Hapgood, of course, had no hesitation in declaring 
his belief. He was as glib as Sandy, and almost: as 
orthodox as Bolton. It delighted him, indeed, to 
deliver a sermon on this all-important subject. 

“There is indeed a God. The heavens declare his 
glory, and the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
He is omnipresent—not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without him. - He numbers the hairs of our 
head. He is father to the fatherless. He is without 
variableness, or shadow of turning. He inhabiteth 
eternity. He rides upon the whirlwind. He is a 
consuming fire. In him we liv, and move, and hav 
our being,” etc., ete., to the end of the chapter. 

Of course the testimony of a man who had such a 
glowing faith as this must be received in every court 
in the land, and Hapgood’s passed without challenge. 

There was some hesitation about Dr. Dobson. He 
really didn’t believe much in a God. His creed 
was Atheism, with a certain mixture of Pantheism, 
and it was a very nice question to decide whether he 
had enough Pantheism to entitle him to. giv testi- 
mony in a court of law. Since the doctor desired to 
say what he could in favor of Amy, he was willing to 
make the most of his Pantheism, and the least of his 
Atheism. So he put it this way: 

“T can’t affirm that I believe in an infinite and all- 
powerful God; but in a God with certain limitations, 
who is perhaps what you might call a stream of ten- 
dency, or the evolution of things. I think the uni- 
verse is about right, though not exactly right. There 
are some flaws which may sometime work for good. 
In this sense I can declare that I believe in God.” 

“ With this explanation,” said the judge, “ you are 
willing simply to say, I believe in God,” 

Dr. Dobson thought a moment, shut his eyes, and 
then answered: 

“I think I can say this much with a good con- 
science. It’s stretching the truth a bit, but under 
the circumstances if it’s a lie, it’s a good, nice, white 
one. It can’t harm anybody. Yes, I will make that 
affirmation.” 

The judge ruled that the doctor could be received. 
He had in substance complied with the demands of 
the law. 

The evidence, although somewhat slight and cir- 
cumstantial up to this point, had been worked to- 
gether with great skill, and formed a substantial 
basis upon which Amy’s own testimony could be 
given, and be accepted legally at its full value; and, 
with any fair-minded judge, would turn the scale in 
her favor. Indeed, it seemed almost certain that 
Bolton and Sandy would be defeated in their scheme. 

“Do you believe in God?” 

For a moment Amy hesitated, and then calmly 
and firmly answered: l 

“T do not.” 

There was astonishment all over the court room. 

“Do I understand you aright?” said the judge. 
“Is it possible that you, a woman, do not believe in 
God?” 

“T do not,” said Amy softly. “I cannot.” 

` “Cannot,” said the judge. “Are you insane? 
The fool says in his heart there is no God.” 
“That may be the old story, it is: not the new. 


What the fool says in his heart, the wise man says in 


his head.” 

“But do you not see evidences all around you,” 
persisted the judge. “See the design manifest in 
nature, in the stars, the flowers; everything.” 

“Design; but for what? for good and bad to- 
gether. Who can trust the so-called design to make 
him happy. Does it make all happy as it would if 
there were a God? I cannot shut my eyes to the 
misery that is in the world. I myself have suffered 
tortures unnameable and innumerable. I have 
prayed, and no answer has ever come to my prayer. 
I have had to rely upon myself, otherwise L should 
have been crushed. If, however, I alone were the 
unhappy one, I might pass it by if all others were 
happy; for no matter what my condition might be, 
if all others were happy I indeed should rejoice; but 
millions are more unhappy than myself. lt is born 
into my soul with unutterable agony, that there is no 
infinite goodness. Not my intellect, but my moral 
nature revolts against such a contradiction. All that 
has been done that we might ascribe to intelligence 
and love, we must ascribe to man. Man alone helps 
and makes better. The universe is neither friend 
nor foe. It is a field as apt to thistles as to roses, 
whereon we work and make the harvest. This is to 
me an overpowering conviction, and I cannot deny 
it, not even to save my life or my liberty.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


A Sin ihe Sun Forgot to Mention. 
From the New York Sun of Mny 17th, 

To the Editor of the Sun, Sir: In a recent paper you slated 
the Sun was run as a newspaper, and notasa religious weekly. 
Very good; ın your enumerating the sins of a senator (April 30) 
you did not state that the most infamous sin of Edmunds was 
bringing into the Senate a bill fora Constitutional amendment 
incorporating the Christian God in the Constitution. 

Giand Ledge, May 14th. James MOYER, 


gansta on eee 


' rooted belief that the old Bible was true in every 


of two different books is sufficient to secure salvation, 


` enlightened nations of the earth basing their hopes 
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The Fate of Christianity. 

Christianity will pass away. The great champion 
of conscience; the arrogant power which hag caused 
kings and princes to tremble; the boasted faith whose 
measureless ambition has prompted ‘iit to attempt to 
bring the whole human race into its fold, must be 
numbered with things that were. With mute elo- 
quence the deserted pulpit will speak of man’s release 
from the shackles of superstition. The pilgrim will 
seek in vain for walls that echo the story of a cruci- 
fied redeemer. Light from the gorgeous stained 
window will cease to fall upon the bended head cf 
the pious devotee. The solemn tones of the organ 
will be stilled, and the stirring chant of the choir. 
Hushed forever will be the footfall of the usher in the 
long aisles, and the sable robe, and cross, and crucifix 
will be laid away. Heavenward-pointing spires 
will fall to the ground and become heaps of debris, or 
be carried off and put to some useful purpose. But, 
says a good Christian brother, “How can this be ? In 
all Christian countries, beautiful churches are bein 
built every year. Revivals are being held, at which 
large numbers of converts are brought to a knowl- 
edge of the unspeakable joys of the religion of Christ. 
Sunday-schools are flourishing, missionaries, evan- 
gelists, and salvation armies are laboring with the 
heathen, and the day will surely come when all man- 
kind will bow at the foot of the cross.” 

The man who predicts the downfall of Christianity 
must not place any weight upon feelings of revenge 
prompted by personal injuries at the hands of Chris- 
tians, nor upon the fact that many people wish it to 
go down because they think something better might 
be substituted. . 

` Upon what is Christianity founded, and whither is 
the ruling thought of the world.tending? Science 
has effectually and forever exploded the absurd Bible 
story of the creation, and convinced every mind over 
which reason reigns that a miracle is an impossibil- 
ity. Passing over the filth and obscenity of the 
Bible without comment, of what value is it to us as a 
history? Granting that Moses, after his death, wrote 
his own obituary, and that the sun stood still to allow 
Joshua to butcher a few more thousands of his fel- 
low-creatures; the accounts of these and similar 
things may hav been of much importance to the He- 
brews, but what is there to show that they concern 
the people of the United States any more than does 
the Koran or the Hindoo Vedas? Nothing. They 
are of far less interest to our people than the result 
of the next presidential election. 

Again: It is not very long since a part of God’s 
infallible word was revised and improved by his very 
fallible disciples. The new version was somewhat 
distasteful to that class of beings who would believe 
that Jonah swallowed a whale as readily as they 
would that a whale swallowed Jonah, if the Bible said 
so. But what will be thought of the infallible wrd 
now that the Old Testament has been so thoroughly 
revised that it contains very numerous changes both 
in form and meaning? If the new version is true, 
the old wasnot. What will become of the multiplied 
millions who went down to their graves with a rock- 


has been badly cut to pieces. The old prophet’s| the rule exactly the same as all the rest. When I 
glory has departed. We are told that “the changes | hear men talk of the civilizing, elevating influences 
that are made, particularly in the 28th chapter, trans-| of Christianity, I cannot avoid looking back to see 
mute nonsense into sense and. darkness into light.” | where I may find testimony in support of these state- 
Let us hav another revision next year and take up| ments. The Israelites delighted in slaying people by 
Jeremiah. Again: “The reader of the English text| way of converting them; pagan Rome laughed at the 
can see that two writers were engaged on this poem.” | dying contortions of Christians torn to pieces by 
How is this? This is another startling statement.| wild beasts; in the fourteenth century the Moslem 
For thousands of years Isaiah has monopolized the | fiend, Tamerlane, drenched the soil of India with the 
glory of writing that “noble poetry,” and now we can | blood of unnumbered thousands of Brahmans and 
see that two authors were engaged upon it. If we} Parsees for the glory of Allah and the Prophet; for 
hav just discovered that there were two authors, it is| centuries Catholics and Protestants hav butchered 
not unlikely that future revisions may reveal ten, and,| one another for Christ’s sake, and the terrible Sepoy 
furthermore, that no such character as Isaiah had| mutiny of 1857, with its devilish atrocities, was the 
anything to do with it. Again: ‘The mistakes in the | result of Hindoo fear and hatred of Christianity. It 
meaning of single words hav been the. occasion of|is allthe same. Supernaturalism, everywhere, inevi- 
errors that would be amusing elsewhere than in the | tably and necessarily leads to bigotry and blood. If 
sacred text.” The old Bible would hav us believe| Christianity were really something essentially differ- 
that Job’s hippopotamus “drinketh up a river and] ent from all other religions, and destined some day 
hasteth not; he trusteth that he can draw up Jordan] to dominate the world, I can see no reason why it did 
into his mouth.” We are now told that Job said} not commence at the scene of Christ's labors and 
nothing of the sort. He simply intimated that be-| gradually spread in ever-widening circles till the 
cause the hippopotamus could swim, he was not| whole earth was brought under. its sway. I hav 
afraid ofwater, even if it should come up to his mouth. | asked Christians to giv me a valid reason, consistent 
But then the man who couldn’t swallow the hippo-| with the claims of Christianity, why, on the one con- 
potamus story would be but a second-rate Christian | tinent alone where Cbhrist’s alleged work was done, 
any way. What an enlightener is faith! “Isaiah’sj there are more people who know nothing of the sav- 
‘satyrs” were nothing but ‘goats,’ and his ‘dragons’ j ‘or or his scheme of redemption, than all the Chris- 
but jackals.” Poor Isaiah! a cruel fate has over-|tiansonearth. And I amstill waiting for an answer. 
taken thee. And we shall no longer be entertained) An able English writer speaks of Gibbon, the great 
with accounts of Mr. Belial and his noted sons. They | historian, as one of the most dangerous enemies by 
hav been thrust out. Just think of it. The Bible} whom the Christian faith was ever assailed. “He 
will be Hamlet with Hamlet left out. The “ fir-trees’’| does not formally deny the evidence upon which is 
that were used for weapons in the old Bible hav been | based the structure of Christianity, but he indirectly 
turned into “ cypress lances.” Joseph’s star-spangled | includes that system in the same category with the 
coat has been thrown out to the rag-pickers, and the | mythologies of paganism.” When the world sees 
children will grieve as for a friend. No good ortho-| that. there is no myth about Christianity, the work of 
dox Sunday-school can liv three months without| conversion will go on rapidly. Bacon did more for 
Joseph’s fancy coat. The good old Presbyterian of| the liberty and advancement of human thought than 
York state who has reverently pored over the same | all the priests and preachers from his day until now, 
old hide-bound—beg pardon, calf-bound—Bible for} but where is the divine who tells usof any great good 
forty years, till every leaf in it has become the color| to the world in which the church had no part? No 
of an Indian moccasin, will visit his son in Nebraska, | existing system of religion had its origin in the field 
and seeing for the first time anew Bible lying on the| of rational thought; hence, appeals to reason fall 
table, will take it and sit down to read. He will soon | powerless in the presence of blind faith. Reasoning 
discover that his favorit Munchausen stories are| faculties that hav long been subordinated to the con- 
mutilated or missing. Amazement will sit enthroned | trol of that vague fear inseparable from supernatural- 
on his brow. When informed that the book he has|ism can only resume their normal condition by slow 
in his hands is the “correct thing” in good society | degrees. I think the living of blameless and happy 
now, and that it will probably be “the style” all|lives by the majority of Liberals will advance the 
summer, the old gent will be disgusted, throw the | cause of Liberalism more than the most powerful ar- 
book aside, and become an Infidel on the spot. guments, however eloquently expressed or logically 
The good Christian pities the poor heathen, little | demonstrated. Whenever a worthy, noble deed is 
dreaming that Christianity and heathenism are all| done by an individual, whatever his views on relig- 
one. It is all mythology. The Christian borrowed | ious matters may be, it is usually spoken of as a real 
heathen rites to begin with, and the moral codes of| Christian act, when in most cases there was nothing 
Buddha, Confucius, and Zoroaster were just as pure | Christian aboutit. Some Liberals, through the force 
as Christ’s, and far more sensible in some parts. But/of habit, generally let such remarks pass unchal- 
then those great reformers were only men, while|lenged. This isa great error. Let us hav Chris- 
Christ was God. That makes the difference in the | tianity clearly defined, and grant it all the good that 
Christian’s view. Bringing a monotheistic God down | belongs to it, but Liberals should be more on their 
to earth in the form of a man wasa bold stroke of| guard against admitting these false claims, 
the founders of Christianity, and the world had just| The foremost nations of the earth hav now reached 
reached that stage when it was possible to establish | that stage where the fullest and highest cultivation 
the scheme, but they made a great mistake in adopt- | of the reasoning, the purely intellectual faculties, 18 0 
ing the Jewish Jehovah and representing him as a necessity in order to hold their relativ positions 1n 
God of love. If they had discarded him altogether | the greatstruggle for supremacy. Faith, fear, mytlis, 
and manufactured a new God of better character, | feelings, sympathies etc., will be more and more neg- 
the system would hav lived much longer than it will | lected, and as these are the sole support of religion, 
as at present constituted. Swedenborg would hav | Christianity must necessarily decline. 
made Christ alone all-sufficient, but his revelations; A Baptist minister of Detroit, in a sermon before a 
came at too late a date. That old jealous God who |state church convention not long ago, said: “The 
enjoyed visiting the sins of the fathers upon the chil- | conversion of the world to a universal religion will 
dren, etc., had secured too strong a foothold to be| never come of those who ignore the divinity of Christ 
dislodged. while they praise his humanity.” Doubtless the rever- 
Agni, the mediator, and the beneficent Vishnu| end brother had good reason to warn his hearers. He 
were a worthier pair than Christ and his cruel father. | was shrewd enough to see that the religion of human- 
When ancient nations went to war, they arrayed| ity was getting into the church and threatening to 
their gods against each other as well as their men, but| supplant mythology. Protestants laud Luther for 
when modern Christian nations go to war, they array | his boldness in bursting a few of the bonds of super- 
God against himself. Both parties pray to him for| stition and giving some impetus to freedom of thought, 
help to overcome the other. The party that is con-| but if they could see the logical ultimate result of 
quered was in the wrong, and God withheld his as-| the work commenced by the great reformer, they 
sistance. The nation with the weaker or less skil-| would be filled with gloom instead of joy. Since 
fully managed battalions is always in the wrong. j| Luther’s time, a multitude of sects hav arisen, every 
The Christian smiles at the credulity of the poor|one based on that well-known phrase, Freedom of 
Buddhist with his belief in 136 hells, but why nct a| conscience. Freedom has been the watchword all 
hundred as well as one? The case should be re-| along the line. Can any sane man fail to see that in 
versed, however. If Christianity be true, it will be| the great ocean of freedom, the central idea that has 
likely to need the larger number, but asthe Buddhist| held these jarring factions together will ultimately 
looks for final annihilation, one hell ought to answer | be lost? Every new sect that is born is a warning 
his purpose. Christian mathematicians hav taken| stroke on the bell that will ring the death-knell of 
the measurement of heaven as given in the Bible, and,| Christianity. The great religious system has not 
after allowing half the space for the trinity and his} only made many false claims, but it is tardy in ac- 
or their personal staff, hav divided the remainder into | knowledgment of favors received. All through the 
rooms of confortable size, and they hav come to the| middle ages, nearly all the learning and culture that 
conclusion that there will be plenty of room for all| the Christian clergy had they learnt from the Jews. 
who are likely to go that way for several years to| Even St. Paul, when he wanted a better argument 
come. But the other place seems to be neglected.|than he could make, borrowed ore from a heathen 
So far as I am aware, no accurate measurements hav | poet. There may be no truth in the tradition that 
been made. We are not told anything about the} the early Christians tore out portions of Cicero’s man- 
size of the rooms, nor whether the place is liable to| uscripts containing his treatis “On the Nature of 
become crowded. the Gods,” because those portions contained argu- 
Religion, in all ages and all countries, has corre-| ments which they (the Christians) felt powerless to 
sponded with the mental advancement and the sur-| refute, in case they should -be brought forward by 
ee dings of its adherents, and Christianity follows’ unbelievers; but many a legend with a far less likely 


word just as they read it? Or, ifa belief in either 


why not a belief in any one of three or of twenty? 

The late revising committees were composed of 
British and American scholars, and we are told that 
the reason why many changes were necessary was 
because the translators of King James’s version 
were ignorant of Hebrew and guessed at the meaning 
of words. This is a. blood-curdling, hair-raising 
statement. Think of the teeming multitudes of sen- 
tient beings who compose the population of the most 


of eternal felicity on the wild guesses of a few zealots 
set to work by royal authority, and who knew noth- 
ing of the work they undertook. What if nearly all 
their guesses were far away from the truth, and were 
written down as God’s infallible word, and given asa 
sacred and sure guide to us poor ignorant mortals 
who know no more of Hebrew than the translators 
did? O superstition, thou monster odious, how long 
shall thy baleful shadow blight and blast the fair 
flowers struggling into-light in the intellect of man? 
Thinking of this immutable word that is frequently 
changing, we are led to ask:-Why not hang our 
hopes on the inspired writings of Josh Billings? 

We are told that the American scholars in the late 
revision were “brave and inconoclastic; the British, 
conservativ and careful.” This statement givs rise 
to another barrowing suspicion, that perhaps we 
havn't got the really simon-pure word yet. Doubt- 
less if Americans had had entire charge of the revis- 
ion, still more sweeping changes would hav been 
made. A hundred years hence, will the Bible really 
be the same book it was a hundred years ago? If 
the first translators who ever tackled the Bible had 
been Americans, we should probably hav had a book 
with far less mystery and debauchery and bloodshed 
in it, and hence, as au anchor of stupid, unquestion- 
ing faith, it would hav been much inferior to the Bible 
as it is; but it would hav been a much more readable 
book, and so plainly written that but few commenta- 
tors’ brains would hav waxed idiotic over it, Isaiah 
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foundation has been implicitly believed for centuries. | generally good judgment in secular matters, can|emies because laboring in different fields of useful- 
We often hear about revealed religion. Revealed | read such rubbish and not see its absurdity, and can | ness. 
religion, per se, may be a very nice thing, but the term | only conclude that such blindness is greatly thej Dr. Atkinson had no criticism of the lecture to offer. 
is ambiguous and confusing. It implies that there | result of early education, combined with a desire to} He deprecated self-reliance. A person should take 
is also a concealed religion. Then comes the query: | be considered respectable. counsel. If he did not know what to do, do nothing. 
-Who has it and why is it concealed, and wherein is} It is really refreshing, after a short time devoted) He was formerly a teacher. When his pupils left 
the revealed kind better than the other? to such trash, to read an article in a Freethought}-him they inquired how they should judge of right and 
Much is made of the Christian’s consolation in the; paper, or hear a lecture from the lips of a Free-| wrong without his wisdom to guide them. He said 
hour of death. But how vain and hollow sound | thinker. j l i to them, “ My dear boys, when you go out into the 
words telling of a consolation derived from the] I heard Chas. Watts a week or two back lecture on| world and into society, seek the company of those 
bloody tragedy of the cross, compared with the sub- j secularism, previously. to which Mrs. Watts recited] you most esteem, and take their advice.” The doc- 
lime composure expressed by those last words ofjin an admirable manner a poem written for her by|tor liked the idea of one overruling God Almighty. 
Socrates: “The death to which you condemn me, I| Lara, which appeared in last week’s Secular Review, | It made every molecule in his corpus dance hallelu- 
count a gain rather than a loss. Either itis a dream- | and is well worth printing. I need say nothing re-|jah to think of it. “We hav,” he said, “too many 
less sleep that knows no waking, or it carries me | garding the lecture itself; it is quite unnecessary. I|God Almighties.” 
where I may converse with the spirits of the illus- | regret to hear that he contemplates paying you} Mrs. Leonard wished to say that the human being 
trious dead.” Or these words of Cicero, speaking of} another visit in August, though why he is going I]is like the cat—born blind. We should educate wo- 
death: “No man, then, dies too soon who has run a|hav not the least idea. I am afraid he must hav|man as well as man. She did not think theology 
course of perfect virtue; for glory follows like a/gypsy blood in his veins, as he is so fond of ram-|should be taught in the schools any more than the 
shadow in the wake of such a life.” The clergy will| bling. (I don’t mean in his talk, however.) Owing tof platform of the Republican party. Every well devel- 
cling to the old religion because many of them can | this inherent restlessness, I am satisfied that he will | oped man and woman, in her belief, was a god. It 
do nothing but preach. But there will always be work | not take up his permanent abode there; if it were}should be the duty, then, of women, to go to work 
enough. The man of ability who has something to/| not for this characteristic I should hav my fears on|and propagate geds. She hoped to further set forth 
say will always hav an opportunity to speak, and he|the subject. I fancy you must hav treated him too] this idea at some future time. Mrs. Leonard took 
will havan audience. Many think that a great relig-| well on his last visit; if so, kindly reverse the opera-| her seat amid hearty applause. 
ion cannot be overthrown without a crash. But/tion this next time, and thereby hasten his departure.} Dr. Carus had no reply to make to what had been 
there will be no crash. As the man in the circus at | Do not, however, resort to harsh measures, and hurt] said, because he was in accord with it all. He could 
night watches the last farce and tricks of the clown| his sensitiv feelings; but, after he has been with you| only thank the club for his kind reception, and return 
in the ring till he suddenly finds himself in the open | three or four months, giv him a gentle but firm hint) his acknowledgments to the eminent president for 
air, the canvas behind him having been removed, | that it is time he was home again. J.D. {being allowed to address so fine an audience. 
soon to be followed by the roof, so will the Christian] London, May, 1884. At the next meeting, being on Decoration Day, the 
on the upper seat gaze at the last acts of spiritual — “Festival of the Dead” will be celebrated with ap- 
jugglery in the religious arena till his temple of faith The Liberal Club. propriate ceremonies. 


has been silently moved away, when, turning, he will 
feel his temples fanned with the invigorating breath| The weather was pretty warm when the members 
of the new philosophy. of the Liberal Club came together at their 341st reg- 
The writer of these lines is no enemy of true relig-|Ular meeting. The ladies were regardlessly radiant 
ion, but he ig a firm believer in the resistless .pro- |17 Summer apparel. Mr. Wakeman thumped the 
gression of thought; and that the co-existence of|t#ble with his mallet, and said that the secretary 
Christianity with that progression for all time is an would read the minutes. The secretary did so, and 
impossibility. He believes that Christian persecution | 0" leaving the platform was button-holed by Dr. 
of Freethinkers and Freethought papers is the result | Weeks, who advised him to read louder next time. 
of shortsightedness, because if every Liberal speaker Dr. Weeks was thanked by the secretary, who then 
and paper in the world should turn Christian to-mor- | passed along, but was collared by a tall man with a 
row, and plead the Christian’s cause with all their big cane. This gentleman said the secretary read the 
power, the final result would be the same. The tri- | minutes first-rate, only no one could hear them. He 
umph of Freethought would be somewhat retarded, | Was instructed to go to the door and get his money 
that is all. Ifa personal God should be recognized | Pack. A third gentleman jumped at the young man, 
in the religion of the future, it must be a being with and said he wanted the minutes read off as the former 
attributes such as man has never yet conceived, and | Secretary read. them. -He was offered the earth. 
is not now capable of conceiving. But however that The suffering scribe reached the bank part of the nell 
may be, Christianity must “go.” No religion can | 22d wiped away the perspiration which had gathered 
in profusion on his brow. 


always exist on such a foundation as the. Bible, and i ne bac oe 
the tendency of the world’s thought is unquestionably| The president read the announcements of meet- 


A Strange and Unnatural Christian Sect. _ 

A St. Petersburg correspondent of the New York 
Evening Telegram recounts in a recent issue of that 
paper the story of his visit to a sect of religious fa- 
natics a few degrees worse than the Mormons. ` He 
says: 

During my stay in Yakutsk, the most northern capital of 
Eastern Siberia, I became acquainted with members of a com- 
munity of Skopzi—169 men and 124 women—living at the vil- 
lage of Marshka, about ten miles from the city. The men I 
found to be remarkable characters. I paid a visit to the 
Skopzi village. Three men [eunuchs] to whom I was first 
introduced were kindly and gentlein their ways asgirls. Their 
ages ranged from forty to fifty. One was of excessiv size, tall, 
and much puffed out; the two others were withered men, yet 
all must hav been originally strong, tall, and good looking. 
They neither drank intoxicating liquor, they said, nor smoked 
tobacco nor ate meat. Their voices were not so effeminate as 
I imagined I should find, being in fact not much different in 
tone from that of the ordinary run of Russian peasant youth. 
It seemed to me that they had retained the voice they pos- 
sessed in early youth at the time when they were received into 
the sect. l 


towards still greater freedom. N. G. W. Sion to rena ae A eae a Man ae ae ee Of the women I only caught a glimpse of two before they 
er EEKER, Which contalned matters Of remarkable 1n~| went out of sight. The “sisters,” as they are called, did not 
show themselvs in the houses. They seem to be as carefully 


terest. He then introduced the lecturer, Dr. Paul 
Carus, who spoke on “ Education and Liberty.” He 
held that education was the first essential to freedom; 
not a religious education, which imprisons the mind 
in a belief, the very reverse of liberty, but the kind 
of culture described by the German word bildung, 
for which there was no equivalent in English. The 
death of a tyrant, he held, would in no case banish 
tyranny. Tyranny exists because people, from lack 
of education, are not fitted to be free. All history 
showed that education ruled the world. Education 
would abolish intemperance and the social evil, be- 
cause it would show man that dram-drinking and 
immorality were not necessary to his happiness, and 
would oceupy his mind with higher pursuits. Free- 
dom, education, and wealth go together and distin- 
guish all civilized nations. 

Dr. Carus is a German, and his mastery of English 
pronunciation is not. yet complete. He, however, 
made himself fairly understood, and his lecture, be- 
ing in every way excellent, was well received. 

Mr. Robert Blissert, taking the platform, said this 
was the best lecture he had ever heard before the 
Liberal Club. Education was king. He employed 
men to work for him, and the reason he could get 
more out of them than they could get out of him was 
due to the fact that he knew most about the business. 
This speech of Dr. Carus’s should be printed for a 
campaign document. Men who were elected to of- 
fice represented the ignorance of the people, whether 
it was Arthur on the Republican side or some other 
bummer on the Democratic side. People should ed- 
ucate themselvs. As for Mr. Blissert, he was going 


Our London Letter. 


The Religious Tract Society, which is in the pos- 
session of a very large income, a portion of which is 
spent in printing weak literature in many known and 
unknown languages, and shipping the same in con- 
siderable quantities to all parts of the earth for the 
benefit of the waste-paper dealers, has been greatly 
exercised in its mind of late at the rapid advance of 
skepticism, and has therefore boldly came to the front 
with the well-meant intention of stopping the tide, 
and will doubtless be as successful in the attempt as 
was Mrs. Partington in her endeavors to keep back 
the waves of the Atlantic with her broom. 

The desired goal is to be attained by the publication 
of a series of tracts written by various champions of 
the only true religion, and I hav wasted an hour in 
perusing two of them, respectivly entitled “ Ernest 
Renan and his Criticism of Christ,” and ‘“Evidential 
Conclusions from the Four Greater Epistles of St. 
Paul;” and I should say if they are afairsample of the 
bulk, any Infidel that is converted or perverted by 
them will be neither a loss to the one party nora 
gain tothe other. 

The chief argument of the first-named tract is to 
the effect that as Renan does not believe in the divin- 
ity of Christ, he is not sufficiently qualified to write 
on the subject with any degree of authority, and 
although this pretentious pamphlet professes to review 
and confute his “History of the Origin of Christian- 
ity” more particularly the “Life of Jesus,” it chiefly 
quotes and attacks his “ Recollections of My Youth,” 
which appears to me rather aside from the question 
under discussion; but this is, as we almost invari- 
ably find, the system adopted by Christian apologists | to reform, and then he would be sure there was one 
of the present day. less rascal in the world. 

The second tract, dealing with the evidence from| Mr. Andrews had observed, as had the lecturer, 
the epistles attributed to Paul, is equally strong, or | that the word “ education ” did not express the full 
weak, from whichever point of view you take it, and | significance of the idea. He had therefore formu- 
without taking the trouble of attempting to prove the | lated the phrase “integral development,” which cov- 
authority of the documents, or answering the objec-|ered the whole ground. It was worthy of remark, 
tions made from our side, contents itself with insist-|Mr. Andrews said, that the Liberal Club was grow- 
ing that the reader shall accept them as genuin and|ing integral. Formerly every speaker was all-sided 
divinely inspired, and launches forth a host of quota- | in his attacks; that was now changed to all-sidedness 
tions from these precious letters to prove that the|of toleration. No one man is doing all the educat- 
gospels are true. Fine reasoning indeed! Had|ing. The advocate of the laborer, struggling to giv 
skeptics never had a better case to put forward than | the workingman opportunity for self-improvement, is 
the theologists, we should all at the present day hav|doing a greater work for education than he who 
been bumble and devoted subjects of the absurd | teaches Greek or Latin, though both are necessary. 
superstition called Christianity. I cannot possibly} What Mr. Andrews asked was that they should appre- 
understand how people with fair brain power and| ciate the value of each other's efforts, and not be en-| 


shielded from the vulgar gaze as are the houris of a Turkish 
harem. Those that I caught sight of were young, not over 
twenty-five at most, fair and comely to view. Of children I, 
of course, saw none. The cry of a baby was never heard in 
Marshka, for the ‘‘ brothers” and “sisters” do not provide 
for descendants. The men complain bitterly of the many re- 
straints placed upon them by the Russian government. For 
instance, they may not sojourn in Yakutsk for more than eight 
hours at a time, and this only during the day; nor can they 
leave their village in any direction without the written permis- 
sion of the police authorities of Yakutsk. The authoritiesjus- 
tify this strictness in the belief that they thus prevent the in- 
fluence of the sect from spreading. They say that the com- 
munity is very wealthy and pays well for new converts when- 
ever they can get them. 

The reasons given by the correspondent why men 
and women join this unnatural sect are much like 
those which induce people to join other religious 
bodies. He continues: 


Most of the men whom I saw had joined the sect at the age 
of nineteen or twenty. Why thus early in life they renounced 
the lusts of the world, the flesh, and the devil I am not able to 
say, but I am inclined to think that the reason is frequently 
from remorse after debauched life, and sometimes from the 
melancholy produced by disease or abuse. Of the actual joys 
of life and love such a young Russian peasant race at twenty 
know nothing that is elevating; his life is spent in an atmos- 
phere that is morally diseased. and he easily succumbs to 
the persuasion of members of the sect or other penitents like 
himself to undergo mutilation. The pictorial teachings of 
the Greek church may also conduce to the same end. Not 
many years ago there was a large painting in one of the 
churches in Yakutsk which represented the various punish- 
ments that awaited sinners of various grades when they came 
to receive their eternal reward. Hell was depicted on a dozen 
squares of the canvas, in each being a victim suspended over 
the fierce flames that sprang up beneath him, and diligently 
stirred by little imps of darkness. Thus the gentleman hung 
up by the tongue had been in life, so the inscription said, an 
incorrigible liar; the one suspended by his fingers, a noted 
thief; and the one hung up with a hook in each of his eyes 
had been found guilty of looking with covetous glance on the 
wife of his neighbor. 

The picture appears to hav had the effect of making one or 
two converts to Skoptism in Yakutsk. A gentleman told me 
that his coachman, who joined the sect about four years ago, 
gave the following reasons for his doing so. With a compan- 
ion he had lived a low and debauched life for some years, both 
generally drunk and both very immoral. One day, after a de- 
pauch lasting longer than usual, the twain found thomselvs in 
a condition representing a recovery from delirium tremens, 
and without a kopeck in their pockets. Said the other to the 
coachman, ‘“ Come, let us giv up this life and become Skopts; 
then we shall hav no more of temptation, and besides, we can 
get some ready money if we join.” So they agreed to turn 
Spoptzi. They made their request known, and after an inter- 
view with the elders of the community, declared their readi- 
ness to submit to the ordeal. One day, says the coachman, 
he was invited to & gathering in the Village, and went, quite 
wnsuspicious that his conversion was to take place so soon, 


y 


.out for employment for them. 
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He was there given a drink, after which, he says, he remem- 
bers nothing more until he awoke, suffering great bodily. pain. 
His recovery occupied about three weeks, and his regrets last 
to this day. Why the women join the sect I am also una- 
ble to say, but probably for the same reasons as the men in 
some cases; in others from the desire to be rid of temptation 
and the inclination to the world and its griefs quickly and for- 


" ever. 


It seems, further, that the Skopts employ methods 
of securing youthful converts but little more cul- 
pable than those adopted by their contemporaries of 
other. denominations. Protestants and Catholics 
alike warp the minds of children; the Skopts mutilate 
their persons. The writer goes on to relate: 


Pitiable cases are these of the younger members of the 
sect, who hav been initiated into the brotherhood or sister- 
hood by their fanatical parents or relativs long before they 
could understand anything of the meaning of the rites which 
they were compelled to undergo. In each case the Russian 
government interferes, taking away the children, and looking 
c These hav all their rights as 
Russian citizens given to them, while their parents or relativs 
are Outlawed or exiled. 

The sect is kept up solely by new converts and has in- 
creased in numbers since 1859. There was published in St. 
Petersburg in 1872 a large quarto work, with colored portraits 
of members of the sect, and illustrations showing the methods 
employed in and the results obtained from the rites of initia- 
tion. The portraits of the women show faces of intelligence 


and great will power. The torture to which the members sub- | 


mit themselvs must be excruciating. And when all is done 
the traces of the original desires are not always entirely extin- 
guished. Seceders from the sect hav told stories of orgies in 
which the brotherhood and sisterhood join on their great feast 
and holy days, and there hav been two or three cases of back- 
sliding on the part of female members of the community 
which I visited. One woman who left the village afterward 
married in Yakutsk, settled down, and had children. 

Thus it appears that the Russian government has 
upon its hands a religious problem similar to the 
Mormon question in the United States. And the 
only difference, it may be remarked, between the 
Mormons and the Skopts consists in the fact that the 
one sect take the lives of the Old Testament heroes 
as examples, while the other adopt the teaching of 
Christ—“He that is able to receive it, let him receive 
it.” They, like Origen, regard themselvs as “ able.” 
It would be something in the form of a blessing to 
mankind if these two opposing sects of criminally 
religious fanatics could be transplanted—the Mor- 
mons from Utah and the Skopts from Russia—to 
some uninhabited island, there to settle their differ- 
ences by the survival of the fittest. And should the 
fate of the famous Kilkenny cats overtake them, the 
world would certainly hav reason to rejoice. 

ee c 
Religion in the Temperance Movement. 


- A sensation was caused on Monday morning, says 
the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in Athol by the 
discovery of the following documents posted on the 
doors of various liquor saloons throughout the town: 

‘‘Notice—To law breakers in the traffic of rum and the whole 
traffic in the curse in this town: We, a committee of five, hav 


given and pledged our hearts and fortunes to suppress the 
whole traffic, licensed and unlicensed abomination. If we are 


. powerless in law, we shall act in our judgment, and apply the 


aid given by the Almighty, by the use of his elements, such as 
wein our humble way can command. Per order of commit- 
tee of five.” 


The fact that two saloons hav recently been burnt 
gives color to the joke or threat, whichever it may be. 
<> e 


A Question of Natural Law. 


In Tae Trora Seexer of May 17th are two state- 
ments that arouse my “natural ” impulse to talk back. 
Dr. Geo. W. Chapman says, “The fact is, either mo- 
nogamy or polygamy is natural;” and A. B. B. in writ- 
ing about Mormonism says the radicals “ all condemn 


it because it is a violation of the law of nature as 


taught in the numerical equality of the sexes; and the 
obvious inference therefrom that every man is en- 
titled to hav but one wife.” Now, as a radical, I ob- 
ject to the statement that this inference is obvious, 
or that we hav any evidence that monogamy is more 
natural than polygamy. There is too much loose 
talk about what nature indicates, as there has been 
too much dogmatic assertion as to what “God says.” 
Who knows what God wants or ordains? and who 
can know absolutely what nature’s laws are? Scien- 
tifically, our only way of ascertaining what is natural 
isto observe the phenomena of nature, and study 
their relationship. As to man, he must be considered 
as an animal, and his habits as an animal examined 
from “away back” up to the present time. In the 
light of the natural history of man, it must be ac- 
knowledged that he has exhibited all the natural pro- 
pensities of other animals in the direction of sexual 
irregularity. In primitiv states we find him living 
in polygamy, polyandry, and omnigamy, and in these 
later days we find about the same with the addition 
of one more phase of social relation as exhibited in 
Shakerism. The numerical equality of the sexes does 
not indicate monogamy as natural law any more than 
it indicates a general combination of all systems, and 
the fact that all are co-existent to this day in this one 
city proves, if anything, that man is following out the 
natural instincts which hav followed him frcm “away 
back,” and maintained a sort of supremacy in spite 
of education in morals or sexual ethics of a higher 
order. 


As Elmina truly says, “we must be continually 


ence among them refuses to believe in the future of the negro. 
Compulsory education of the children and limited colonization 
in a colder climate are probably the only means of reforming 
the negro. 


reforming nature,” and if we were to go according to 
numbers, we should be obliged in Eastern states to 
institute polygamy in order to giv every woman a 
husband or a part of one. In matters of this kind it 
is useful to study nature, but we should remember 
that times change and “ circumstances alter cases.” 
What may hav been natural and proper in the past 
must be revised to day, and our social and-sexual re- 
lations should be amended in accordance with the 
“data of ethics,” and not established, as A. B. B. 
would hav them, on so infirm a foundation as the 
“numerical equality of the sexes.” 
Yours truly, 


Tur Sunday Gazetteer is a local journal of the Democratic 
persuasion, published by B. C. Murray at Denison, Texas. It 
isan able journal, and free. Mr. Murray is a Freethinker, 
He has been for some time endeavoring to “awaken the friends 
of order and good society to the importance of insisting upon 
police officers doing their duty in accordance with their oaths 
of office.” Lately an attempt has been made by the church- 
men of Denison to destroy the influence of his paper because, 
as he expresses it, he is “so mentally constituted as not to be- 
lieve what is contrary to reason and experience”’—in other 
words, the Christian religion. In explanation of his course 
Mr. Murray says: 


E. B. Foors, JR. 


_A Few Things in Brief. 


I REcEIvE many copies of Liberal papers for which 
I feel truly thankful. How gladly I would patronize 
all of these papers if I had the ability to do so. Of 
course, with my limited time, I could not read them 
all; but I would subscribe for them and help along 
the good cause by sending them on missionary er- 
rands until light should shine in all the dark corners 
of the earth. 


“Tt is even asserted that because this journal is not distinct- 
ivly a Christian journal (what particular kind of Christianit 
is not stated), therefore its influence is against good morals. If 
it givs men and women of different views an opportunity to 
explain what they believe, or think, itis held its influence is 
evil, just because some dogma of some society or sect is at- 
tacked. The editor of this paper insists that there is no sub- 
ject too sacred for investigation or discussion. Because an 
opinion is not popular is no evidence of its untruth; all new 
ideas are unpopular. Even the founders of Protestantism 
were unpopular and very decicedly so. But to say that infi- 
del is another name for immorality is simply false, and those 
who make the assertion are not honest. Must a man favor 
theft because he doesn’t believe in the holy trinity, or defend 
murder because he denies the doctrin of a burning, endless 
hell for the skeptic? The various teachings of any religious 
sect is simply a question of fact. The Catholic believes in 
transubstantiation, the Protestant denies it—there is no moral- 
ity nor immorality about it, and, judging by our own senses, 
the Protestants hav the best of the argument. The Prot- 
estant says the New Testament was inspired by God himself; 
the Infidel doesn’t believe it. Here is another question of 
fact, and in the light of history, internal évidence, and human 
experience, the Gazelteer says the Infidel has the best of the 
argument. A truth is a truth whether inspired or not, and, 
as Ingersoll says, error cannot be made truth though given by 
inspiration. It will be a sorry time for this boasted land of 
liberty when a newspaper cannot giv free expression to the 
views of the people on all questions agitating the public mind, 


Wao knows what the lunatic Livezey is about? 
Why don’t Preston make a raid on him as a vivisector? 
My friends hav been flooding me with something like 
a prospectus indicating that I, and many others, are 
to be publicly chopped up. Well, I think I may be 
able to pass through the ordeal, but, from the bottom 
of my heart, I pity such men as Putnam and Wake- 
man and Ingersoll, and the poor Trura Srexer and 
Investigator. He has written to me enough to fill a 
good many sheets of foolscap, and I utterly refused 
to pay any attention to him. And yet, after every 
precaution, I don’t expect there will be as much left 
of me as the Kilkenny cats could boast of. 


I wanr to say to Ella Gibson that sex can neither 
excuse nor augment the nature of crime. And yet 
(it may be a weakness) I would rather see my father 
drunk than my mother. 


I want to thank my Liberal friends all over the 
country for the many encouraging letters which I 


hav received. Of course, I cannot answer them all; 
it would take all the time. 


their letters are not answered, but this is far from 
the fact. 


ment, especially the young, who hav long and useful 


lives before them. Press forward, I say—hold up the 
torch of reason until the gods and ghosts of super- 
stition shall vanish forever, and the promotion of hu- 


man interests shall become the supreme endeavor. 


Witt some of my friends be kind enough to send 
me a copy of Tur Troura Szexer, dated March 3, 1883? 
It would be a real favor, and would be duly acknowl- 


edged and appreciated. 
Naples, N. Y. 


Joan Pecx. 


Editorial Notes. 


A STRUGGLE for the possession of the negroes is to begin be- 
tween the Protestant and Catholic churches. Bishop Williams 


has prepared a pastoral to be read in the Catholic churches, 
setting forth that the time has come for an official effort to 
spread the tenets of the Roman Catholic church among thene- 
groes. The bishop imagins that his church can remove from 
among the colored people the licentiousness Protestantism has 
failed to check. After speaking of the rapidity with which the 
race is spreading, the pastoral continues: 


‘* Here is this constantly increasing multitude in our midst, 
and the problem to be solved is, Shall they become a dire bur- 
den to to this community or a blessing? Wecan well ask our- 
selvs, are they advancing in chastity, honesty, industry, and 
morality in the same ratio as they increase numerically? It 
may perhaps be asked why there has been done so little in 
Georgia for them by the holy church. The reason is evident. 
In the very settlement of Georgia, under a charter from the 
British government, Catholics were excluded. The tide of 
Catholic immigration was therefore turned away. The settle- 
ment of Georgia was made exclusivly by Protestants, and few 
were the Catholics that came to Georgia after the establishment 
of our independence. Even at the present day the number of 
Catholics scattered over this territory is but 25,000. The vast 
slave population before the war was, therefore, owned by Prot- 
estant masters. The Catholic priest could not reach the slave. 
In spite of disadvantages the clergy of this diocese hav not for- 
gotten the colored people. Savannah, Atlanta, and Augusta 
hav Sunday-schools for the colored people. A day-school was 
opened in Savannah under charge of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
for colored children, and a society for colored men was formed 
under the patronage of the African St. Benedict. The order 
of St. Benedict, which was so great an instrument in God’s 
providence to bring the true faith and with it Christian civili- 
zation to our Christian forefathers, the Goths and the Vandals, 
opened a few years ago their monastery for the Christian ed- 
ucation of the negroes. The work of the Benedictine fathers 
among the colored people in Savannah is growing daily more 
in value. A branch of the Colored Knights of America, to be 
composed exclusivly of colored men, has been successfully 
established in the Cathedral parish, and the sodalities for the 
women are a great edification. The two colored schools in 
Savannah taught by the Sisters of Mercy contain about two 
hundred scholars. A successful school exists in Washington, 
Wilkes county, and one will soon be opened in Sharon.” 


If the Catholics are successful in turning to themselvs the 
negro element, it will add about a million votes to the power 
of the church, without increasing the sum total of morality in 
the country. The Methodist Bishop Prince from long experi- 


Many may think that I 
am a man of leisure, and that it is through neglect 


How gladly I would take every Liberal by 
the hand and giv him or her a word of encourage- 


even though the church may brand the sentiment expressed 
as Infidel.” 


Tus Church Record, published at San Antonio, Texas, re- 
counts that by dint of hard work a neat and comfortable 
frame church was erected at Del Rio. On the first of May it 
was to be consecrated to the service of God; but on the after- 
noon of the day before, a cyclone swept through the town, and 
when the bishop arrived he found the church a heap of torn 
and twisted lumber. This was obviously as much as any- 
thing a dispensation of providence, yet the editor of the Church 
Record bobs up serenely and asks for subscriptions to rebuild 
the church immediately. From our point of view, it looks 
this way: If providence was mean enough to blow down the 
house just for fun, then let providence be the loser; and if 
the building was destroyed in anger, it is equally flying in the 
face of the Almighty to attempt to build it up again. The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, The people of Del 
Rio must believe that they hav done their duty. They put up 
a meeting-house and providence turned it into kindling wood. 
He evidently prefers church material in that shape. In anew 
country like Texas this is comparativly cheap, and the inhab- 
itants of Del Rio will save money by occasionally bringing 
round a load of slabs sawed stove length and dumping them 
on the former site of the St. James church. 


Unper date of May 24th E. H. Heywood writes us that his 
trial is to take place on the following Monday or Tuesday, 
‘before Judge Pitman, an orthodox conservativ regarding 
morals.” He adds that on this account ‘‘the outlook is not 
especially encouraging for a fair trial.” 


i 


Lectures and Meetings. 


W. S. BELL lectures at Clear Lake, Wis., May 28th, 29th, 
and 30th; at Arcadia, Wis., June 1st and 2d; at Waumandee, 
Wis., 3d, 4th, and 5th; at Northfield, 8th, 9th, and 10th. 


Tue Spiritualists of Iowa and vicinity will hold their June 
Mass Picnic on their campgrounds at Clinton, Iowa, on Satur- 
pay and Sunday June Tth and 8th. Speaking forenoon, after- 
noon, and evening each day. ‘The speakers are Dr. Juliet H. 
Severance, Moses Hull, Mattie E. Hull, and others, An ad- 
mittance fee of ten cents at the gate to defray expenses. Ev- 
erybody invited. 


Tur Thomas Paine Society of Frederick, Md., will meet on 


June 8th, to commemorate the death of Paine. Aaron Davis, 
the secretary of the society, writes: ‘‘ After the regular cere- 
mony of the society, the Paine men will march in procession 
to the cemetery to select a spot whereon they will, at some 
future day, erect a monument to the memory of Thomas 
Paine. We do not look upon death with the foreboding hor- 
ror of the Christian church, whose members are afraid they 
will miss the road after death; but we look upon it as a May 
flower, unfolding its beauties to the balmy air.” 


th —— 
The Lecture was a Success. 


To rar Eprror or Tas Trora Szexer, Sir: In 
view of your courtesy in announcing in Tue Trura 
Szexer my lecture upon the subject of “Religious 
and Social Intolerance,” before the Philosophical 
Association of Brooklyn, I wish to report that the at- 
tendance was fair in point of numbers, and for intel- 
ligence could not well be surpassed; and though the 
gentlemen were in the majority, there was a goodly 
number of ladies, among them Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, 
president of the Sociologic Society, Mrs. Dr. Burns, 
and others prominent in movements for social reform. 
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Communications. 


—< 


Equal Rights for Woman as Well as Man. 


What a question to be argued in this nineteenth 
century! Are women a part of the human race? If 
so, why are they not subject to the same conditions 
of law and government that men are? How or why 
was this distinction enforced? We are: utterly un- 
able to comprehend the enormity of the conception 
of a design that has subjected woman during the cen- 
turies past to conditions inferior to man. It would 
be thought an amazing credulity to believe the dif- 
ferent treatment that has been accorded to women in 
the past did not history hav it distinctly and plainly 
confirmed. The first reference to woman, Gen. ii, 
18: “ And the Lord God said, It is not good that the 
man shall be aione; I will make him an helpmeet for 
him.” The word helpmeet means a wife. Webster 
says a wife isa woman who is united to a man in 
wedlock; correlativ of husband. He also says a hus- 
band is one wedded to a wife; the correlativ of wife. 
He tells us that correlativ is one who stands in a re- 
ciprocal relation to some other person. We read that 
reciprocal means mutual, as reciprocal love and du- 
ties. Everything, as far as words go, appears to in- 
dicate the equality of man and woman. Whence came 
this inhuman bifurcation between the two that makes 
woman subject to conditions that are neither cor- 
relativ, reciprocal], nor mutual? Next we read that 
when the woman. saw the tree was good for food, and 
a tree to be desired to make one wise, she ate of it, 
and gave to her husband. She showed wisdom in 
giving her husband his share of good things, thereby 
illustrating mutual and reciprocal love. For doing 
that act, the Lord God said to her, “ And thy desire 
shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” 
Unto Adam he said, “ Because thou hast hearkened 
unto the voice of thy wife, cursed is the ground for 
thy sake.” We read no more of his hearkening to his 
wife’s voice. His example is largely the rule of to- 
day. 

I hav referred to this recorded case of different 
treatment of man and wife for the same so-called vio- 
lation of a command, not as regards the truth or fals- 
ity of the narration, but because I believe that out 
of such a cosmogony has grown all the disabilities 
imposed on woman. Leviticus xii, the Lord said that 
if a woman hav a male child she shall not come into 
the sanctuary for thirty-three days; but if she bears 
maid child, she shall not enter the tabernacle for 
sixty-six days, when she must bring a lamb for a 
burnt offering, and a young pigeon for a sin offering 
unto the priest, who shall offer it before the Lord, and 
make an atonement for her. What do we read of the 
man, the father, the correlativ of the wife? Nota 
solitary word. What difference in the treatment of 
a man and wife for the same act! Can such things 
be continued? Numbers xxvii, 1-8, is the first ap- 
pearance of women to demand property rights. 
“Then came the danghters of Zelophehad and stood 
before Moses, and Eleazar the priest, and before the 
princes, and all the congregation, and said, Our fa- 
ther died in the wilderness, and was not against the 
Lord in the company of Korah.” They gained their 
suit, and obtained their father’s inheritance, and all 
in favor of equal rights must rejoice to read of justice 
being meted ont to them even once, and but partially, 
for it was coupled with a condition that they should 
not marry out of the tribe, and they married their 
cousins. Deut xxiv, “ When a man hath taken a wife, 
and married her, and it come to pass that she find no 
favor in his eyes, then let him write a bill of divorce- 
ment, and giv it in her hand, and send her out of the 
house.” What kind of a bill shall the man hav if he 
find no favor in her eyes? None. The wife has now 
lost the torrelativ position which she had at the 
starting of the race. After such a lapse of years it is 
sad to think of the change in her position from equal- 
ity to an appendage to be divorced at the pleasure of 
her husband. At the beginning it was not good for 
man to be alone. In Job xxv, we read, “How can 
man be clean that is born of woman?” Who can 
compute the difference between the two statements 
_as it affected the woman? From the time of Lamech, 
with his two wives, down to Solomon, with his three 
hundred wives and seven hundred concubines, I read 
of no expression against woman that comes so near 
the hed-rock of meanness ag that in Job does. We 
need look no farther to decide what treatment woman 
must endure when men accounted the wisest so shame- 
fully degrade her. A new dispensation is coming; 
what will it bring to woman? She has less to fear 
in the coming new than man has, as her situation 
cannot prove worse; consequently she has more to 
hope for, although it may prove to be a phantom. 
We enter the new and are at once confronted by the 
record that Mary, the wife of Joseph and mother of 
Jesus, was made to undergo the same degradation 
that was forced upon woman in Leviticus: thirty- 
three days was she forbidden to enter the sanctuary 
for having been the mother of Jesus; also to carry a 
pair of turtle doves to the priest, who should offer 
them before the Lord and make an atonement for 
her, An atonement for what? For being, as it is 
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said, the mother of God! . Watts, in his hymn book, 
says: ; 


“ This infant is the mighty God, 
Come to be suckled and adored.” 
John Wesley, in his hymn book, says: 
“ God, who did your souls retrieve, 
_ Died himself that ye might liv.” 

What atonement is required of the partner in 
Mary’s crime? Nothing. If Mary had hopes of 
equal rights in the new dispensation, how suddenly 
were they blasted—as she was the first one to be 
dealt with in that inhuman fashion; and, as an out- 
growth of such conditions, her son, when on the 
cross, and his mother near him, instead of address- 
ing her by the endearing name of mother, said, 
“Woman, behold thy son!” Such a remark, coming 
from a son, would hav an added sting. We next read 
where a woman was adjudged the same treatment as 
her husband, for the same offense; but it does not 
show an advance toward equal rights for woman, as 
the man was stricken dead and no more could be 
done to the woman. I refer to Ananias and his wife 
Sapphira (Acts v). Paul, a new teacher, steps into 
the arena and says (1 Cor. xiv): “Let your women 
keep silence in the churches; and if they will learn 
anything let them ask their husbands at home; for it 
is a shame for women to speak in the church.” What 
said he of the women who were not married? 1 Cor. 
vii, 34, 36: “ But if any man think that he behaveth 
himself uncomely toward his virgin, if she pass the 
flower of her age, and need so require, let him do 
what he will, he sinneth not; let them marry.” If he 
had gone to the bottom of that bottomless pit—once 
believed in—he could not hav found worse doctrins; 
and yet there are (I had‘almost said men) priests so 
devoid of all sense of equality that they hold up Paul 
as a paragon of virtue and morality to woman, whom 
he so shamefully maligned. The fact that woman 
will work to uphold his memory, or even to listen to 
fulsome praise of him, only shows what centuries of 
degradation, in the name of the Lord, hav accom- 
plished. “Wives, submit yourselvs unto your hus- 
bands,” is a command that has been obeyed better 
than many others. A few in all ages hav rebelled 
against tyranny. The tyranny borne by the women 
has been of such a character as to hold even the 
germs of freedom within her in abeyance. In 1541, 
in England, Ann Ascue was tortured, and after being 
80 dislocated by the rack that she could not stand, 
was carried in a chair to the stake and burnt alive 
for denying the real bodily presence of Christ at the 
sacrament. Three men were burnt at the same time, 
and for the same offense, without being dislocated or 
tortured, thus showing that woman had no equal 
rights even at the stake. Can she ever be considered 
an equal factor in the human race? ‘There is com- 
motion in England, and a company of puritans, or 
roundheads, are driven by persecution to leave their 
nativ land and seek refuge in Holland. They decide 
to cross an almost unknown ocean and plant a colony 
in the wilderness—and -for what? They say, “ For 
freedom to worship God.” They urge the Golden 
Rule, “Do unto others as ye would that others should 
do unto you.” That is all that women ever asked for. 
It would seem that its realization was near at hand. 
The Mayflower took on board her load of humanity, 
and with the blessings, tears, and prayers of the 
friends left on the wharf for a safe and speedy voy- 
age, she started for the New World. . Many noted 
names of men appear in the history of that depar- 
ture, but the first reference made to the women was 
when they were sent on shore to do the washing. Is 
that a prelibation of their equality in the New World 
amongst a company professing to giv up everything 
for freedom to worship God? From 1620 to 1624, 
one hundred and fifty young women were sent from 
England to Virginia and sold to the planters for 
wives, 120 to 150 pounds of tobacco, cash for each. 
The women were not allowed to hav the proceeds of 
the sale of their own persons, any more than they 
| were given by law their own earnings. In 1637 it 
was customary in Boston to hold meetings to con- 
sider the sermon of the previous Sunday and argue 
the doctrinal points. Females were not allowed to 
participate in the discussions. Old Paul’s ideas of 
woman held sway. Anne Hutchinson, a strong- 
minded married woman, determined that she would 
no longer be debarred from joining in the debates. 
As the scripture enjoins “the elder women to teach 
the younger,” she established separate female assem- 
blies. She was called the “ Nonesuch,” and her fem- 
inin gatherings were styled gossippings, a word be- 
fore that time of respectable import. She was cor- 
dially esteemed by John Cotton and Gov. Vance, and 
became the leader of a sect. She was banished from 
Massachusetts, went to Rhode Island, and was finally 
killed by the Indians. 

We hav looked at the records of the first woman 
in creation—hav read the indignities put upon 
Mary, the first woman in the new dispensation. Also 
the treatment meted out to the first woman of any 
note in the New World, the only one of the three 
who appeared to show a realizing sense of knowing 
what freedom and equal rights mean. Let her name 
be honored and remembered for showing resistance 
to tyranny. In 1649, three married women of Read- 


ing, Mass., were fined five shillings each for scolding. 
Were there any men in that town given to scolding? 
History says nothing of any such persons. Bear in 
mind that the cases I hav referred to are married 
women, all of them. But the single women are inter- 
ested as well in the progress of equal rights, or 
ought to be, as they hav not escaped in times past. 
Oct. 22, 1648, the kirk session of Dumferline, Scot- 
land, ordered that Janet Robertson “shall be carted 
and scourged through the town and market with a 
hot iron” (Chalmers’ History). It is a sin for a wo- 
man to liv alone. The kirk sessions of Perth records 
that “Janet Watson holds a house by herself where 
she may giv occasion of slander. Therefore, Patrick 


Pitcairn, elder, is ordained to admonish her in the — 


session’s name, either to marry or to pass to service, 


otherwise she will not be suffered to dwell by her-. 


self.” It is a sin to liv with unmarried sisters. The 
kirk sessions ordains the two sisters, Elspeih and 
Janet Stewart, that they be not found in the house 
again with their sister, but every one of them shall 
go to service, or where they may be best entertained 
without slander, under the penalty of warding their 
persons, and banishment of the town. No man do I 
find ordered to marry or go to service. Why do 
these godly men deprive these women of equal 
rights, not giving them even a choice, for marrying 
has been to the woman going into service? We hav 
looked through all time, and all over the world, to 
find equality for woman. - We hav not found it. Hav 
we gained any knowledge in our travels that will help 
us in the coming time, so as to bring about the de- 
sired result? In 1624 women were scarce and val- 
uable, and a fine was imposed on any woman who 
should encourage more than one suitor at a time. 
What do the records say about the man—the beau 
that had two strings to it? Nothing. There has 
been much said and written during the past few 
years with reference to a labor bureau. Massa- 
chusetts was blessed, or cursed, with one from its 
settlement. Young women were required to spin as 
much as the selectmen prescribed, or be fined. How 
would our young women enjoy the supervision of the 
selectmen, being told how much straw to sew, or 
how much to spin, even though it be spinning street 
yarn? 

Young women in the joy of life do not as a rule 
giv this question any thought. The reason is ob- 
vious. They continually hear the jeers, slurs, and in- 
nuendoes of the older women applied to the women 
who hay attained to a knowledge that enables them 
to see and bitterly feel the injustice that their moth- 
ers endured, and the inequality still enforced by law 
on themselvs. Young women, you are marching on 
to take your places in the decimated ranks of your 
mothers whether you choose or not. Time and nat- 
ure are inexorable on that decree. You can change 
the conditions. See to it now, so that better condi- 
tions may be your inheritance when you enter wo- 
manhood. It can only be done by thought that will 
make you abjure the fulsome flattery and ribald talk 
of your present position, having all the rights you 
want. Nothing but ignorance can make a woman 
say, “ I hav all the rights I want.” When the slave 
said, “I do not want my freedom, having a kind 
master,” it simply showed what slavery had done for 
him; it had, as it were, obliterated all his manhood. 
Many women say they hav had all of this life that 
they want, and attempt to commit suicide. If it be- 
comes known before the deed is accomplished they 
are restrained from it and forced to take more of the 
life that has brought them to such a sad strait. No 
woman has aright to say, “I hav all the rights I 
want,” unless she has all the rights that a human 
being can hav. No more, nor no less, ought :to 
satisfy her. If women can be found saying, “I hav 
all the rights I want,” it ought not to militate against 
the granting of rights to those who, knowing what 
they are, dare to demand them, any more than the 
attempted suicide of some woman should be given as 
a reason for depriving all women of life. Mary Dyer, 
a Quaker, was hung on Boston Common in 1658 for 
the crime of being a Quaker, by the men who came 
to this country to enjoy “freedom to worship God.” 
What injustice!: And, worst of all, to make her 
amenable to laws which she was not allowed to take 
part in enacting. In 1681 Haverhill, Mass., voted to 
“enlarge the room in the east end of the meeting- 
house by making a gallerie therein for the women.” 
Inferiority everywhere. The men hav not been the 
only contributors to this inferior condition of women. 
History shows nothing more plainly than that the 
women in the past, in season and out of season, aided 
to establish and uphold the church, which could not 
be maintained without their efforts; and which, when 
sustained, has deprived them of rights accorded to 
the meanest male member without any demand for 
it. The church has always endeavored to hav the 
laws of all countries made in accordance with their 
idea of divine law. One fact we must always bear 
in mind. However much at variance the different 
churches all over the world are as to God and his 
requirements, they are all in unison on this doctrinal 
point, the inferiority of woman. The inferiority of 
woman always has been, and is to-day, accomplished 
through laws that are sanctioned and upheld by the 
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church. Outside of law they hav as many rights as 
men. Whenatramp kills a woman with an ax in 
an illegal manner, all the power of the state is on his 
track, and if caught he is punished according 
to law, the same as though he had killed a man. 
If a tramp has a lawful wife, his treatment of 
her may be such that people see and realize that he 
is killing her just as surely as the other woman was 
killed with the ax, only not so quickly, because done 
in such manner as makes it legal. In the past it was 
lawful for the husband to chastise the wife, but as the 
years rolled on he was only allowed to do it in a rea- 
sonable manner. To-day he is not allowed to do it 
according to law. We can ses the change for the 
better as the years roll on. What would Paul think 
if he could see the change? It would make no dif- 
ference what he thought any more than it would what 
Brigham Young might think. The question must be 
settled on its own merits. Paul has failed to deal 
justly with the women, and must step down and out. 


The man who will not grant the same rights to} 


another that he claims for himself is a scoundrel— 
only giv him a chance to carry it out. Paul had the 
chance, and the church, upholding his treatment of 
of woman, has had the chance, and both hav used it 
to the extent of making women satisfied with an in- 
ferior condition. The first duty of all is to cut loose 
from leaders of that stamp, acknowledging them as 
authority in no manner or way, and refuse to vote for 
any One who does. EQUAL RIGHTS ror ALL! 
Milford, Mass. Cuartes C. Jonnson. 


—— rp 
Talmagian Philosophy. 
; BY JOHN PECK. 

It is not often that I pay any attention to so-called 
orthodox sermons. But when a man stands before 
the world, like Mr. Talmage, as one of the great Chris- 
tian lights of the nineteenth century, and preaches 
a long sermon with scarcely a grain of truth in it 
from end to end; and when such sermon is.published 
and read by thousands who believe that Mr. Talmage 
is “all in all,” and that every word he utters has 
been duly considered, and who never take any men- 
tal food until it is chewed and put into their mouths, 
I think it is time for one smooth stone of truth to 
strike Mr. Talmage in the forehead. I never could 
endure a ranter, but a Christian ranter turns my 
stomach and gets me down to “the bottom of my 
loathing.” 

For a man to trample all truth, and history, and 
reason under his feet, and spit in the face of common 
sense, and then to hav his ravings spread out before 
the people in the newspapers, shows the amount of 
garbage the average Christian stomach can stand. 

Mr. Talmage represents the extreme orthodox view, 
and ashe has declared “for the largest liberty in re- 
ligious discussion,” and as it is as natural for me to 
tear the sheep’s clothing from the wolf of falsehood 
as it is for ducks to make for water, I thought I 
would review the wonderful sermon of Mr. Talmage 
as reported in the Sundoy Tidings of March the 2d, 
from Jeremiah vi, 16, in these words: “Ask for the 
old paths, wherein is the good way, and walk therein 
and ye shall find rest for your souls.” Mr. Talmage 
likes the “old path.” No doubt he would prefer the 
old stage coach to a Pullman. No doubt he would 
like to get back to a flat earth and a God that would 
converse with men and show his “person” as in 
days of yore. Mr. Talmage would probably be the 
Joshua who would put the brakes on the solar sys- 
tem and make it rain fire and brimstone at pleasure. 

W.hat a pity Mr. Talmage could not get back into 
the ‘ old paths!” How he would enjoy the ignorance 
of the dark ages, and having the world stand still 
for another thousand years! Oh, for the “old paths” 
when there was no education except for the priests. 

Anything but progress for him. He thinks all 
the world is in a fog because he don’t see clear. He 
says, “A great London fog has come down upon the 
ministers in the shape of advanced thought.” Too 
bad that these ministers are so far ahead of Mr. Tal- 
mage. Are the ministers so far ahead, or is it Mr. 
Talmage who is so far behind? “All of them,” he 
says, “and without exception, deny the full inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and they will all land in a great 
continent of mud, from which, for all eternity, they 
will not be able to extricate themselvs.” 

Mud is a great improvement on hell-fire, and I 
think Mr. Talmage ought to apply to the great celes- 
tial patent office and take out “letters patent” on 
his discovery. It is one of the hopeful signs that 
man is advancing. ‘The fact that the Bible stands 
intact, notwithstanding all the previous assaults on 
all sides, is proof to me that the Bible is a miracle, 
and every miracle is of God.” 

Does Mr. Talmage know that there are some 
twenty “holy Bibles,” or sacred histories, besides the 
one to which he refers? Some of those sacred writ- 
ings antedate his Bible by many centuries. Can he 
not see that the argument which he brings to support 
the truth of his Bible will apply with equal force to 
all of these? Let Mr. Talmage ask himself why he 
believes Moses and rejects Mohammed, when all the 
difference there is between them, one received the 
law from the top of a mountain, and the other from 
& temple. ; 


If Mr. Talmage claims that all other Bibles are 
man-made, I ask what could hav been the object? 
If man could find an object for writing twenty Bibles, 
could he not find an object for writing one more? 
What object had Joseph Smith for imposing upon 
the people with the “Book of Mormon?” What ob- 
ject had Mohammed? Let Mr. Talmage answer 
these questions as he may, his answers will apply to 
the “Book of Mormon,” the “Koran,” the “Puranas,” 
the “ Vedas,” or the “ Zend-Avesta,” or any of the 
others with the same force that it does to his Bible. 

“Advanced thinkers ” seem to gravel the kidneys 
of Mr. Talmage terribly. What a pity he could not 
hold the world at a standstill so as to keep abreast of 
the times! -I wonder if he thinks the world will 
cease to revolve because the beetle no longer rolls 
his ball. 

He wonders how the Lord got along without “ ad- 
vanced thinkers” before they were born, and how he 
will get along without them after they are dead. 
Tn the first place, I hav no doubt that the Lord got 
along without them as well as he did without Mr. 
Talmage. In the second place, “advanced thinkers” 
will never die out. They hav come to stay, and they 
will be here to better the condition of humankind 
long. after Mr. Talmage and his “stand-still” ser- 
mons are forgotten. 

“Gibbon and Josephus and Prescott record in 
their histories many things they did not approve of.” 
It is evident that Mr. Talmage is keeping his congre- 
gation about as ignorant as he could desire, or else 
he is very ignorant himself, for one of the facts which 
Gibbon recorded and “ did not approve of” was that 
the New Testament was a fraud from the beginning. 

“ There are scores of things in the Bible which nei- 
ther God nor inspired men sanctioned.” So so! 
How did they get there? Can anything take place 
contrary to God’s will? Was he not alone in the be- 
ginning, clothed with almighty power and infinit 
wisdom? How did things get in such a bad way 
that he could not sanction them? Did he create a 
power greater than his own, and was he too blind to 
foresee the result ? 

How does Mr. Talmage account for the wars of ex- 
termination commanded by God himself, like the war 
against Amalek, where God is commanded to “slay 
both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and 
sheep, camel and ass? (L Sam. xv, 3.) Did God sanc- 
tion such barbarism? One would think he must hav 
sanctioned what he commanded. On what ground 
can Mr. Talmage justify the murder of these innocent 
children because a wrong had been committed many 
generations before they were born? Let Mr. Tal- 
mage square the justice of God as written down in 
the Bible with the ideas of justice to-day if he can. 
I am inclined to think that it is Mr. Manage: and 
not the “ advanced thinkers,” who has “landed in a 
continent of mud.” 

In one instance God commanded the women to be 
ripped up alive that unborn children might be mur- 
dered. Had these unborn children done something 
to displease Mr. Talmage’s Bible God? They cer- 
tainly could not hav violated human laws. If space 
would permit I could cite other commands of God 
recorded in the Bible equally brutal and diabolical— 
one where all the men are to be killed and all the 
women who had known men by lying with them, and 
all the virgins are to be given over to the lust of a 
brutalized soldiery. If the Bible is true these things 
were sanctioned by God. And yet Mr. Talmage 
seems to be terribly disgusted because “ advanced 
thinkers” do not get down in the dust like so many 
poodles and do homage to such a bloodthirsty mon- 
ater. 

“This book is the last will and testament of God 
to a lost world, and it bequeaths everything in the 
right way, although human hands may hav damaged 
the grammar, or made unjustifiable interpolation.” 
Is Mr. Talmage a fool, or does he suppose he is talk- 
ing to fools? “A last will and testament” that has 
been altered and amended and twisted and shifted 
by copyists and councils until nobody knows what 
the original was, or whether there was any original 
atall! Whatnonsense! Then he compares the mis- 
takes in the Bible—which he admits—to the differ- 
ence between spelling “forty or fourty.” But if the 
“forty ” stood in a note for forty dollars, and it should 
be changed to fifty or five hundred—although Mr. 
Talmage might think this little difference of no ac- 
count—the difference would be just enough, as the 
Irishman said, to send a man where they sing twice. 

Why, Mr. Talmage, think what you havsaid. You 
first insist that the Bible has come down to us in its 
essential meaning, unaltered and unadulterated— 
“everything just right”—and then admit that human 
hands hav made “unjustifiable interpolation.” Three 
new blades and two new handles, and the “same old 
jackknife yet !” 

No, no, Mr. Talmage, that will never do. Where 
eternal salvation is on the one hand and eternal dam- 
nation on the other, we want to know just what God 
has said, and when and where. Now, Mr. Talmage, 
I wish to show you that you either see through 
colored glasses or else you do not see at all. 

How large was a Bible before the art of printing 


and how many of the common people possessed a 
copy? Is it not a fact that the Bible was almost ex- 
elusivly in the hands of the priesthood? and could 
they not alter it to suit their own convenience ? 
What means had the common people of knowing 
about it? : 


Although Mr. Talmage declares that “if there had 


been an element of deception the book would long 
ago hav fallen to pieces,” I wish to inform him that 
the book has fallen to pieces many times, and been 
put together, but never twice alike. 


Does. Mr. Talmage know that in the manuscripts of 


the New Testament there were one hundred and 
thirty thousand various readings? and does he know 
that the authority of the scriptures was not estab- 
lished until the sixth century? and that additions’ 
thereto were made as late as the fifteenth century? 
and that for three hundred years different councils 
were overhauling them, and that books which were 
admitted at one council were rejected at another ? 


Now, I wish to show Mr. Talmage, by historians of 


the highest Christian authority, that he cannot put 
his finger upon one single passage of scripture and 
bring proof that would be accepted in any court of 
justice that it is the word of God: 


“ For the most important passage in the book of Revelation 


there was no original Greek at all, but Erastus wrote it bim- 
self in Switzerland in the year 1516” (Bishop Marsh, vol. i, 
p. 320). 


“ In the time of Simon and the learned Benedietines of St. 


Maur, very great and numerous errors with respect to the 
persons and transactions of those dark ages were commonly 
received. Itis well enough known that in the early days of 
Christianity many silly and fraudulent persons composed fic- 
titious narrativs of the life and actions of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles ” (Dr. Smith). 


“It was a maxim of the church that it was an act of virtue 


to deceive and lie, when by that means the interest of the 
church might be promoted” (Mosheim, vol. i, p 382). 


“Por if the truth of God hath more abounded through my 


lie, unto his glory, why yet am I also judged a sinner?” (Rom. 


A ine copies of the New Testament, of the gospels, at least, 
hav not come down'to us as they were originally written” 
(Lardner, vol. iii, p. 67). 

“The opinions, or rather the conjectures, of the learned 
concerning the time when the books of the New Testament 
were collected into one volume, as also the names of the 
authors of that collection, are extremely different. This im- 
portant question is attended with great and insuperable diff- 
culties to us in these later times” (Mosbeim, vol. i, p. 108). 

“ Not long after Christ’s ascension into heaven several his- 
tories of his life and dovtrin, full of pious frauds and fabulous 
wonders, were composed by persons whore intentions perhaps 
were not bad, but whose writings discovered the greatest 
superstition and ignorance. Nor was this all; productions ap- 
peared which were imposed upon the worl! by fraudulent 
men as the writings of the holy apostles” (Mosheim, vol. i, 
m ‘ Sesh was the license of inventing, so headlong the readi- 
ness of believing, in the first ages, the credibility of transac- gp 
tions derived thence must hav been hugely doubtful. Nor has. 
the world only, but the church of God also, reasonably to com- 
plain of its mystical times” (Bishop Fell). 

I might fill a small volume with similar quotations 
from the most eminent writers, but sufficient has been 
given to show that the difference between the facts, 
as set forth in history, and Mr. Talmage’s statements 
are greater than the difference between “ forty” and 
“ fourty ’—sufficient to drive Mr. Talmage to admit 
either. that he was ignorant of those admissions of 
historians, or that he was willing to impose upon his 
congregation. 

Mr. Talmage thinks that some ministers of “ ad- 
vanced ” thought are doing more to “hinder the 
world’s betterment than five thousand Robert Inger- 
solls could do.” Does Mr. Talmage realize that if it 
had not been for these advanced thinkers, he would 
be whipping women and hanging witches, and burn- 
ing heretics to-day? Say, Mr. Talmage, wouldn’t 
you be proud if you could raise all Christians up to 
the high intellectual and moral standing of Robert 
G. Ingersoll? 

“Now,” says Mr. Talmage, “if a man enters a de- 
nomination, and takes a solemn oath, as we all do, 
that we will promulgate the theories of that denom- 
ination, and then the man shall promulgate some 
other theory, he has broken his oath, and is an out~ 
and-out perjurer.” Yes, Mr. Talmage, these ironclad 
oaths hav ever acted as a clog to the world’s prog- 
press. These “advanced thinkers” which you so 
much complain of hav never moved ahead one inch 
only as they hav overcome the united strength of the 
men who hav taken the ironclad oath. No matter 
how the world may move forward, no matter what 
new discoveries may be made, there you stand in 
your iron jackets, and cannot grow or move one inch. 
The wickedness is not in breaking such oaths, but in 
taking them. [CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. ] 


Tax North American Review for June opens with an article 
on ‘*Harboring Conspiracy,” by Prof. Henry Wade Rodgers, 
who examins, in the light of international law, the diplo- 
matic history of the United States, and the national Constitu- 
tion, the question as to how far our government may and 
most go in suppressing plots against governments with which 
we are at peace. Henry D. Lloyd, in the same number of 
the Review, shows how every branch of production is coming 
under the control of ‘* Lords of Industry,” corporations, and 
monopolies Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has an article marked 
by rare philosophic force upon the ‘Struggle for Immortal- 
ity.” Other articles of not less importance are: ‘Sociological 
Fallacies,” by Prof. W. G. Sumner; “ The Rise and Fall of 
Authority,” by President J. C. Welling; “Walt Whitman,” 
by Walker Kennedy; and a symposium on “Expert Testi- 
mony,” by Rossiter Johnson, Dr. W, W. Godding, T. O’Conor 


was was discovered? and how much did one cost?! Sloane, Dr, Charles L. Dana, 
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The Proposed Change in the League. 
The auxiliary Liberal League of Chicago recently 
took a vote on the anti-prohibition plank in the pro- 
posed political platform of the National Liberal 
League. The vote was reached after a lengthy dis- 
cussion, brought about by the great dissatisfaction 
the plank had created, some members, according to 
the Radical Review, even withdrawing from the 
League in consequence of its recommendation by the 
National League. Gen. M. M. Trumbull first 
spoke against the plank. Mr. Trumbull said—we 
quote from the Review—that as he had been invited 
to open this question, he would do so simply by lay- 
ing out a ground for debate. The anti-prohibition- 
ist always took the ground that prohibition was a 
sumptuary Measure. This he denied. Asumptuary 
law, he said, was a law for the purpose of restraining 
personal habits on the ground of morality, or for the 
person’s own individual good; to prevent too great 
expenditure on the part of those who cannot afford 
it, such as, for instance, that all the people should eat 
at one table, and the same kind of food, in order to 
repress pride; or a law in England that decided the 
number of dishes a man should hav at one meal, be- 
cause without the law inequality existed, and high 
iving set an evil example to the poor, who. became 
discontented. Then there were laws that decided 
what clothes a man should wear, and a law regulat- 
ing the amount of cotton goods people should use; 
but this law was an economic one, made to protect 
the woolen industry. Prohibition, he maintained, 
could not be classified as a sumptuary law, and in the 
debate it was for the anti-prohibitionists to show that 
it was. Ifthe people thought fit to prohibit the sale 
or manufacture of intoxicants they were perfectly 
justified, and the ery of special interest, or personal 
rights, as it was called, was not to be heeded. He 
had worked in reform movements for forty years, and 
had heard this argument of personal liberty used to 
defend every monopoly or wrong he had ever heard, 
as in the case of factory acts, education acts, ete., but 
he was glad to know that a feeling was abroad that 
no cry of personal rights would avail when the inter- 
est of the people as a whole were at issue. 


Mr. Stevens replied by stating that this cry of per- |. 


sonal rights was the sheet anchor of our liberty. He 
admitted that the evils of the drink traffic were great, 
but not so great as the prohibition fanatics would 
hav us believe. Al the evils arose from the abuse and 
not from the use of drink, and why should he be de- 
nied the use of a thing because some people were too 
weak-minded to control themselvs? He resented 
this interference with his personal liberty. There 
was no knowing where it would end. The great sup- 
porters of this prohibition question were also support- 
ers of the God-in-the-Constitution platform. The 
question was, Are we Freethinkers or are we Prohi- 
bitionists? He then went on to show how prohi- 
bition had failed, and quoted Gov. Robinson, of 
Kansas, as authority on the evil results of the prohi- 
bition measure there, how it demoralized the people; 

he also quoted figures from other states.to show that 
there was more crime, and more taxes were paid in 
towns where prohibition was in force than in others 
where it was not. A lively discussion ensued, but 
most of the criticisms were directed against the posi- 
tion of Mr. Stevens; several of the speakers main- 
taining that it was not a question of Freethought 
and prohibition, nor of anti-prohibition, but a ques- 


tion whether it was advisable to maintain a plank in| or Anti-prohibition. 
a platform which was a cause of keeping out many rate organizations, uniting if they please on such 
good members, or to erase the plank, and thus take measures as all hav in common; but not forcing upon 


gether by the sand rope of compromise.” 


tion, and not Socialism, or Anarchy, or Prohibition, 


away. that cause of difficulty. Several-of them were 
not prohibitionista, but neither were they anti-prohi- 
bitionists, and they thought that a man’s opinion on 
that question had no more to do with the League than 
his opinion on free trade or protection, or hard money 
or paper money. 

~ When the matter was submitted to vote, thirteen 
voted for and thirteen against, the chairman casting 
his vote in favor of retaining the plank. 

During the past nine months arguments upon this 
question hav filled a good share of the space in Tux 
Teoura Sexes, but without, so far as we can judge, 
any change in the situation. Those who were prohi- 
bitionists nine months ago are prohibitionists now, 
and vice versa. 

The proposed political platform, of which anti- 
prohibition is one plank, was recommended at Mil- 
waukee as a concession to the German Freethinkers. 
Without saying whether the favor has been returned, 
it should bé considered whether the League had any 
call to go outside of its avowed charter objects. We do 
not think it had, and must agree with those who main- 
tain that it is better for the League to stick to its 
legitimate business of working for the removal of legal 
disabilities of Freethinkers, the taxation of church 
property, the secularization of our public schools, 
abolition of religious festivals as appointed by our 
officials, the removal from public bodies of chaplains, 
and other measures of the same general character. 

There were also many other planks besides the anti- 
prohibition one suggested at Milwaukee, which will 
hav to be dropped to insure harmony and unity of 
action. The proposed political platform is full of 
stumbling-blocks. The next Congress should allow 
it to still remain proposed, and devote its energies 
to framing a platform upon which prohibitionists and 
anti-prohibitionists, Democrats and Republicans, free 
traders and protectionists, Greenbackers and specie 
basis men, Spiritualists and Materialists, Socialists, 
Anarchists, and neither, can unite. In short, make 
a platform for Freethinkers, and for no one else. 

Mr. Walker, of Lucifer, calls the declination of 
Messrs. Wakeman. and Leland to longer hold office 
in the League “a prophecy of struggle,” foreshadow- 
ing “great changes in the Liberal organizations of 
the country.”" ‘We hope to be exciised if we fail to see 
it. It might hav been so had the Index accepted the 
olive branch held out by the League president and 
secretary, but its contemptuous spurning of the of- 
fering leaves the League in the same position as be- 
fore, except that Messrs. Wakeman and Leland wish 
to resign the offices they hav held so acceptably to 
all. And certainly they should be allowed to do 
as they please without questioning their motivs. 
Mr. Walker also thinks the statement that the Com- 
stock issue is dead is erroneous. In this Mr. Walker 
is right. Section 4 of Article ITI. of the Constitution 
of the League recites that one of the specific objects 
of the League is: 

“ To defend through the courts, by the combined efforts and 
means of the Liberals of the country, any American citizen 
whose equal religious or moral rights are denied, or who is op- 


pressed on account of any opinions he may hav held or ex- 
pressed on the subject of religion or morals.” 


Therefore when Mr. Abbot and his friends re- 
fused to aid Mr. Bennett, it was simply a refusal on 
their part to practice what they preached when the 
constitution was adopted. It is a part of the business 
of the League to fight for Freethinkers oppressed by 
the church, and we are amazed that a proposition 
should be made to praetically nullify this clause by 
suspending the agitation for the repeal of the Com- 
stock law. We are for the repeal of any law under 
which can be worked such monstrous iniquity as 
imprisonment purely for opinion’s sake, and for 
this reason, and on constitutional grounds, must vote 
for repeal first, last, and all the time. As Mr. Walker 
says, “ there is nothing at stake which calls for co-op- 
eration with the maligners of our martyrs dead, of 
our heroes living.” 

We can go a little further with Mr. Walker: 

“‘ The League is bottomed, orshould be bottomed, on certain 
definit principles, and our duty is to stand by these principles 
let come what may. We are to defend our colors though be- 
neath the standard of freedom shall rally but a corporal’s 


guard. Better a compact phalanx of one hundred true men, 
held in unity by an idea, than a mob of ten thousand held to- 
True. And that idea should be State Seculariza- 


Let all of these hav their sepa- 


each body the ideas and principles of all. The League 
has been made a pack-horse until its back is bend- 
ing. A little more piled on top of the load will break 
it. Yet Mr. Walker announces that he intends to 
pile the load on. At the next Congress, he says, 

“There will be offered resolutions demanding the total and 
unconditional repeal of every statute which limits freedom of 
choice in the realm of letters and art.” 

We hope our fiery friend will forbear. If he thinks 
“there must be one national organization making 
this demand as a matter of right,” let him organize 
one, and not saddle the League with an issue 
which two-thirds of its members would condemn to 
the extent of leaving the League. Mr. Walker talks 
violently of liberty, but he will not giv the League 
liberty to confine itself to its rightful purposes. 


We must again express the hope that the next con- 


gress will frame a platform for Freethinkers; and 
upon such a platform we nominate for president of the 
National Liberal League 
Samourt P. Pournaym, 
of New York. 

Upon all subjects Mr. Putnam has strong opinions 
of his own, but he would, we know, be content to dis- 
cuss them in their proper place, and, as president of 
the League, work solely for the advancement of the 
League’s objects. 

i 
The Sins of Legislators. 

The June Popular Science Monthly contains Herbert 
Spencer’s second contribution upon the above sub- 
ject. . Mr. Spencer cannot be accused of sentimen- 
tality in his writing. He applies the evolutionary 
principles of natural selection and survival of the 
fittest with pitiless rigor. It is, perhaps, going. too 
far to say he would let the incapables die off of star- 
vation and the diseases common to low orders of life 
and intelligence, but certainly one who should accuse 
his writings of tending that way could cite many 
quotations to justify him. Mr. Spencer places the 
individual—and by individual he seems to mean ex- 
clusivly the “ capables”—-above society in remedying 
social evils. 

Individual aid, he thinks, “more generally de- 


manded than now, and associated with a greater 


sense of responsibility, would, on the average, be 
given with the effect of fostering the unfortunate 
worthy rather than the innately unworthy.” For the 
latter class he makes no provision. For “the poverty 
of the incapable, the distresses that come upon the 
imprudent, the starvation of the idle, and those 
shoulderings aside of the weak by the strong, which 
leave so many ‘in shallows and in miseries,’ are the de- 
crees of a large, far-seeing benevolence.” By “ be- 
nevolence,” Mr. Spencer does not hold himself com- 
mitted toa teleological implication. It is rather such 
benevolence as we should attribute to a farrier who 
shot his horse to prevent the creature’s suffering; or 
the benevolence, if we may apply the word, of a 
ceaselessly whirling millstone which should complete 
its work of death after having caught in inextricable 
grip alimb of its victim. Itis the benevolence of 
an unfeeling power in nature which causes worlds to 
revolve and the unfit to die. Added to this concep- 
tion of the universe, which is purely and coldly scien- 
tific, Mr. Spencer finds that the progress made in 
civilization has been solely the result of “men’s ef- 
forts to achieve their private ends. Perpetually gov- 
ernments hav thwarted and deranged the growth, 
but hav in no way furthered it, save by partially dis- 
charging their proper function and maintaining so- 
cial order. So, too, with those advances of knowl- 
edge and those improvements of appliances by which 
these structural changes and these increasing activ- 
ities hav been made possible. It is not to the state 
that we owe the multitudinous useful inventions from 
the plow to the telephone; it is not the state which 
made possible extended navigation by a developed 
astronomy; it is not the state which made the dis- 
coyeries in physics, chemistry, and the rest, which 
guide modern manufacturers; it is not the state 
which devised the machinery for producing fabrics 
of every kind, for transferring men and things from 
place to place, and for ministering in a thousand ways 
to our comforts. The world-wide transactions going 
on in merchants’ offices, the rush of traffic filling our 
streets, the retail distributing system which brings 
everything within easy reach and delivers the neces- 
saries of life daily at our doors, are not of govern- 
mental origin. All these are the results of the spon- 


taneous activities of citizens, separate or combined, 
Nay, to these spontaneous activities z vara qa32$30 73 
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the very means of performing their duties. 
the political machinery of all those aids which science 
and art hav yielded it—leave it with those only which 
state-officials hav invented—and its functions would 
cease. . The very language in which its laws are reg- 
istered and the orders of its agents daily given is an 
instrument not in the remotest degree due to the 
legislator, but is one which has unawares grown up 
during men’s intercourse while pursuing their per- 
sonal satisfactions.” - 

In another paragraph he emphasizes his adherence 
to the “ benevolence” which stamps out the incapables 
—the process of natural selection. 
this truth become,” he says, “that some apology 
seems needed for naming it. And yet, strange to 
say, now that this truth is recognized by most cul- 
tivated people—now that the beneficent working. of 

' the survival of the fittest has been so impressed on 
them that, much more than people in past times, they 
might be expected to hesitate before neutralizing its 
action—now more than ever before in the history of 
the world are they doing all they can to further the 
survival of the unfittest!” 

Fo all this it can only be responded that it is true 
—every word of it; but yet it is not all of the truth; 
there is more to be said just as true, and the wonder 
is that Mr. Spencer has not himself said it. The 
reason that he has not is probably to be found in 
the almost universal law that men cease to grow after 
arrival at a certain age. Mr. Spencer got so far in 
his mental evolution; he learned just so much of na- 
ture, and then he stopped. His ideas on the “large, 
far-seeing benevolence” were penned in 1850, a third 
of a century ago, and he confesses that he has ad 
vanced no farther. 

Mr. Spencer’s impatience with the response of the 
sentimentalists to his statements of nature’s laws is 
as just as the laws are inexorable. The sympathy of 
a society, which at one and-the same time supports 
say a thousand orphans and disabled men and sends 
out armies with mechanically perfect instruments of 
death to make thousands of other orphans and dis- 
able thousands.of other men, is not worth consider- 
ing. The charity of a Wall-street millionaire, like 
the late Daniel Drew, who founded seminaries osten- 

_ sibly to teach morality, and then fails, cheating his 

creditors and ruining hundreds of trusting clients, is 
of a not very beneficial kind. 

But there is another natural and universal law 
which if recognized and applied would obviate the 
necessity of state charity or aid to the incapables. 
It is admirably stated by Mr. Spencer himself. “No 
one denies,” he says, “that by the accumulation of 
small changes, generation after generation, constitu- 
tion fits itself to conditions. . . No one denies 
that people who belong to the same original stock, 
but hav spread into different habitats where they hav 
led different lives, hav acquired in course of time dif- 
ferent aptitudes and different tendencies. 
And if no one denies a process of adaptation every- 
where and always going on, it is a manifest implica- 
tion that adaptiv modifications must be set up by 
every change of social conditions.” 

Mr. Spencer has thus stated three premises, from 
two of which only has he reasoned. One of these two 
_ is the “survival of the fittest,” which is the founda- 
tion of his laisser faire or let alone policy, and the other 
is the statement that to the individual is due all 
progress. This last is the reason for his cry to all 
governments to keep “hands off.” He has left out 
of sight entirely his just as universal law of modifi- 
cations of nature by change and adaptation. 

If aid of the unfittest were certain to forever keep 
them unfit, if the law that peoples put into different 
habitats acquire different aptitudes and tendencies 
did not exist, Mr. Spencer’s advice to let the unfit 
alone and let them die out would be sensible though 
cruel. In his“ Coming Slavery,” Mr. Spencer argues 
that the poor rates of England produced instead of 
diminishing pauperism. But would this be so if the 
habitats and conditions of the incapables were 
changed for a few generations instead of keeping 
them on in the same places? The law of adaptation 
ig a larger. and truer benevolence than that which 
stamps out the unworthy incapables as of no conse- 
quence in the economy of nature. Yet who and what 
power can thus help to modify and make the incapa- 
bles fit to survive but the government or corporate 
society? Mr. Spencer relates that one of the coun- 
ties on the upper Hudson in this country used to be 
remarkable for the ratio of crime and poverty to pop- 


ulation, The cause came out at a meeting of the: upon to conserve the interests of all. The question ’ be late,” 


Divest| State Charities Aid Association held on December 18, 


1873. Generations ago there had existed a certain | substitution of a new order of society, in which jus- 


be the prolific mother of a prolific race. 
great numbers of idiots, imbecils, drunkards, luna- 
tics, paupers, and prostitutes, the county records 


or cruelty which, generation after generation, enabled 
these to multiply and become an increasing curse to 
the society around them ?” 


“So familiar has} 


to the monopolistic individual. 


, | benefactors. 


‘formed by the individual to whose exertions the road 


is thus marrowed down to a choice of evils, or the 


“ gutter-child,” known as Margaret, who proved to|tice, even and exact, is accorded to all without demur 
Besides|from any. For this the world must look elsewhere 
than in Mr. Spencer’s essays. He has set forth the 
difficulties in the way, but to their removal has con- 
“show two hundred of her descendants who hav been | tributed nothing but the suggestion that legislators 
criminals;” and Mr. Spencer asks, “ Was it kindness | study the laws of Sociology. 
oo 
To Members and Frequenters of the Liberal 
Club. 


The “sins of legislators” is, according to him, that| The last meeting of the season for the Manhattan 


they do not take cognizance of sociologie conditions| Liberal Club takes place Friday night, the 30th. 
| of evil like the foregoing, and stamp them out. 
if society in its corporate capacity can rightly regu- 
late such things, why not regulate smaller and greater ‘drew H. H. Dawson, Esq., will discourse on the “Living 
‘but not less positiv evils? Must the incapables be- 
come debased criminals-ere the state can undertake | Andrews, will shadow forth the glories of “The 
to modify the conditions of their life? 


Yet |The exercises are to be appropriate to the occasion. 
Mr. Wakeman will speak on the “ Dead Past;” An- 


Present;” and the Great Universal Preacher, Mr. 


Future.” Mr. Putnam will read a poem. As the 
Mind, we are not advocating that the state shall|friends will not come together again for three 


own everything, and the individual be but a child|months, we would suggest that those who are 
under its parental care. 
that basis might indeed become a slavery as repellant |Szmxer weekly at the club, should hand the sec- 


A society organized upon lin the habit of purchasing their copy of Taz Trura 


to justice as is the present subjection of the people | retary (or send to this office) their names and ad- 
But the government | dresses for a subscription to bridge over the vacation. 
may easily be made the agent.of society in its cor- | This paper will be sent three months to new sub- 
porate capacity to carry out those reforms to which |scribers for fifty cents, and, as we hav often remarked, 
individual effort is gnequal. It is perfectly true, as | one of the best ways to help along the cause of Free- 
Mr. Spencer says, that all the great discoveries, in- | thought is to circulate Taz Trora Senxerr. 

ventions, and enterprises, even language itself, hav e 

grown up during men’s intercourse while pursuing 
their personal satisfactions; but the matter does not 
necessarily rest there. Not asserting that it all could öf work people, and to then: this paper seama to be especially 


hav been done quicker and better by society in its addressed. To get them into the fold on Sundays an article is 
corporate capacity acting through its agents, and not| copied from the Christian Statesman, in which the necessity of 
at all had not society relinquished many of its rights | the Christian Sabbath is pointed out in statements like this: 

to aid in a supposed public benefit, yet it can bef “This portion of time, thus set apart, is sacred, and the 


ii š _| public desecration of it is an immorality which strikes at the 
pointed out that it has all not been done well. In very foundation of social order and of all legitimate authority, 


dividuals hav abused the privileges granted them by | and is to be restrained and punished lile blasphemy and other crimes 
their fellows, and by immoral means grabbed more |% similar character and tendency. 

than their share of material wealth, and become op- From the Christian Intelligencer is quoted the following upon 
pressors as tyrannical, perhaps, as any sla vecdrivert the subject of opening art galleries and libraries on Sundays: 


5 aes “They will also be disappointed if they expect to elevate 
the most violent Socialism would produce. the character or ameliorate the condition of the workingman 


Aside from the admitted sins of our legislators in by Sunday entertainm eñts. The device has failed utterly in 

: . . furope. e Nihilists and the Socialists of the most extreme 

not study ing Sociology > and applying, or at least 8X- | sort, who seek to destroy all religion and morality as much as 
perimenting from, its principles, they hav committed | they seek to destroy social distinctions, who are Atheists and 


PE . : : advocates of the most gross and pernicious profligacy, are to 
worse sins in corrupting the public to looking upon be found in the towns where art galleries, music halls, thea- 


them as an extraneous power and not as paid agents | ters, and all places of amusement are open on the Sabbath, 
of society in its corporate capacity, to use again the ery PET A E, theae cee 
rag! : o pat e wine an 
felicitous phrase of Mr. Spencer. Our legislators | beer and liquor shops. We feel certain that they tend to in- 
hay accomplished this subversion of principle through crease the patronngo o such places.. paa it naa eed i 
ae ent that they are absolutely ineffectiv to bring about the mora 
the very individuals who hav done so much to advance | elevation of the laboring classes. Tho only benefit accruing 
civilization and to whom “ governments owe the very is a Bhaets ea lage ad to make ee articles. It 
‘ . + yy wow o easy to make such arrangements so that the end 
means of performing their duties.” If the govern- could be attained on other days. It is also to be remembered 
ment owed less to individuals and more to combined | that deep moral degradation has been often associated with a’ 
society, our legislators would hav more inclination to | #2°Wle98e of art. n i 
study the principles of Sociology and less to oppress So here we hav three Christian papers asking workmen to 


š SI a make slaves of themselvs by voting for or refusing to ask for 
society for the benefit of these overrated individual repeal of laws depriving them of one-seventh of their time, 


A railroad may be used as an illustra- | and otherwise curtailing their liberty to do as they like with 
tion, for to railroads is society deeply indebted, and | the time not necessarily spent in the work-shop. The Congre- 
by them grievously oppressed. To build one of} gational church of Elgin must think the workmen are fools! 
these ways “of transferring men and things from 
place to place,” the public is usually first taxed for a 
gratuity in the form of exemption from taxation for a |“ ; 5 ` : 
term of years. This of itself givs the right toa voies gions for their conversion to Methodism be established and 
Sar i i “administered as foreign missions.” To which neighborly 
in its management. Next, the legislators grant to|insolence the Sun suggests that the Methodists will do better 
the corporation the right to take any man’s land for | to look sharply after the members their churches now hold on 
its purposes, paying practically its own valuation. | their rolls than torun after the Catholics. ‘Religious skep- 
comet Shari a ; : 
Then often the government (society in its corporate | cism,” it says, “is appearing among the Methodists, and 


3 A ` oa weakening the force of the body which of old knew only relig- 
capacity ) guarantees the road’s credit, or 8178 it pub- ious faith and zeal. Dr. Curry, their chief scholar, confesses that 


lic lands to sell. The road, being finally built, is | he has come to the conclusion that many of the Bible stories 
owned by thecorporation, which fixes its own charges | are only old women’s tales, and that the ancient veneration for 
for transportation, subject to such general laws as the | the scriptures as the word of God must slowly disappear. 
corporation’s attorneys in the legislature may hav More than that, this is no time for war among the different 

° divisions of the Christian army. They are confronted by a 
enacted. These charges are always oppressiv, and 


Brce 3 s ` common enemy, and their common safety requires that Cath- 
made more so by discriminations in favor of partic- | olic and Protestant should fight shoulder to shoulder against 


ular points or some weak road concerned in a general | unbelief.” 
pool. The public remonstrates, but is politely in- 


Tue Congregational church of Elgin, Ill., publishes the Elgin 
Workman, in which they advertise for Sunday-school scholars. 
Desperate missionary efforts are evidently made. Elgin is full 


——— e 


Tur Methodist General Conference advises that the Roman 
Catholics of this country be treated as heathens, and that mis- 


~p- 


The Activ Mind of Youth. 


° . : : ; : From the Somerville Journal. 
is said to owe its existence that the public may be “What was cats made for, mother?” asked a Somerville 


damned, and asked in the Janguage of another indi- | little boy, who has been scratched by a household tabby. 
vidual benefactor, What are you going to do about it? a ee for fa ell I suppose to kill mice.” 
We instance these facts familiar to all Americans, be-| «God made them.” 
Mr. Spencer to support his reasoning has| ‘‘ What was mice made for?” 
Caune P P sare t t a ‘“ What was mice made for? For some purpose, I suppose. 
quoted Emerson as saying tha ‘most people can |For cats to catch, perhaps.” 
understand a principle only when its light falls on a| ‘‘ Did God make the mice, too?” 
fact.” š : “ He did; he made all things.” 
RG. g 5 “Well if the cats is made for catchin’ mice, God wonldn’t 
It is plain that the let alone policy can not be pur- need to make cats if he hadn’t made any mice, would he?” 
» > . ‘ ” 
sued without the oppression of society. Equally! (Ne I suppose not. 
plain has history made it that government, considered 


“What did he make them for, then ?” 
“ Make what ?” 
as à force apart from the people, cannot be depended 


‘ The mice.” 


Child, itis time for you to go to school. Hurry or you'll 
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Letters from Sriends. 


GANANOQUE, Can., May 6, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: Find inclosed $5, to be used as directed else- 
where. 

A little band of Liberals in this town hav organized a society, 
and the ignorant and narrow-minded bigots are trying hard to 
stamp us out with their opinions and threats, but we are trying 
to work up an interest in our movement. Some Liberals are 
afraid to act with us for fear they will be “talked about.” 
That is just what we want in order to advance our eause. We 
are trying to organize a quartet club and string band. We 
lack a violinist~one who can read music passably well—and 
would like to correspond with such a one. 

i Fraternally yours, 


Henry Smrra. 


Box 614, UPPER Sanpusxy, Onso, May 12, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: As you hav taken such kindly interest in my 
welfare, and given me an introduction to the readers of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, accompanied by a testimonial of my abilities 
professionally, I should like to get permission to say a few 
words in expression of gratitude to you and S. A. Stewart, of 
Wayland, and one or two others who hay written me since you 
noticed mein Tue Trur Suexer of March 29th. For thekind 
letter of Stewart’s and the birth-day present, I say with all sin- 
cerity, please accept my thanks. 

I would like to say to all Freethinkers who may hav any 
small pictures of any kind they would like to hav a crayon or 
pastel painting made of that I will make them very low and 
guarantee to satisfy you in every respect. The work I do is 
not of the ordinary kind of crayon. It is what is called stip- 
pled or painted, a higher grade of work than the drawings. If 
you will correspond with me I promis I will satisfy you that 
you will never get another chance to get good work at the price 
I will do it for now. 

I do not like the idea of being an object of charity. as S. A. 
Stewart, of Wayland, Mich., proposes in your issue of May 
3d, and take this way of trying to be self-sustaining. True, as 
Stewart says, I hav been greatly crippled by adverse circum- 
stances and poor health. and for two years past my trouble has 
been increased hy the addition of constant sickness in my fam- 
ily. This, together with the stringency of money matters and 
hard times, puts me in rather an embarrassing situation, but 
I do not believe that I am half so badly off as hundreds who 
are worse in every way than I, and who are not able to work if 
they could get it to do. To them, I would suggest, make your 
donations, and let me work. Hopingatonce to hear from Lib- 
eral friends in regard to this matter, and promising to be par- 
tial in charges to Freethinkers, I will not impose on your space 
farther. With well wishes to Taz TRUTH SEEKER office forces 
and its supporters, I am 


Yours respectfully and in gratitude, F. E. Srorais. 


Warnessgure, Pa., May 19, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I wrote you some time ago that I had engaged 
Mr. C. B Reynolds to deliver two lectures here. He was here 
on the twelfth and thirteenth and lectured to full houses both 
evenings. So far as I know these were the first Infidel lect- 
ures ever delivered in our towu, and if there had been any ef- 
ficacy in prayer Iam confident they would never hav been de- 
livered. Strange to relate, however, Christian prayers availed 
naught, and the great Jehovah allowed this ‘little fat man” 
to show up his infamous, selfish, unlovable character without 
a murmur. Jehovah is certainly growing less vindictiv, less 
‘cruel, more just, more merciful. I think he must hav turned 
Infidel. He is certainly not subject to those fits of wrathful 
vengeance so common in the days of Moses. Hear what he 
would hav done with such men as Mr. Reynolds then—‘‘ If 
thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daugh- 
ter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as thine 
own soul, entice thee secretly, saying, let us go and serve other 
gods, . . thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken 
unto him; neither shall thine eye pity him; neither shalt thou 
spare, neither shalt thou conceal him; but thou shalt surely 
kill him” (Det. xiii, 6). But here we havit. A young min- 
ister sees in Mr. Reynolds's visit to our town the special prov- 
idence of God. Instead of strengthening Infidels in their be- 
lief he thinks it strengthened Christians in theirs. Ah, in- 
deed! Let him lay this flattering unction to his heart and 
deceive himself if he can. He may also succeed in deceiving 
some of his congregation, but the moreintelligent, thoughtful, 
observing ones know better. Mr. Reynolds has stirred up the 
putrid orthodoxy of this town as it was never stirred up before; 
and so great is the stench that it is becoming offensiv to many 
who hav long reveled in a mire that education had taught 
them ‘to believe was unwonted purity. Many of the weak- 
kneed hav come out more boldly than ever before; some who 
had never before questioned the wisdom of their dogmatic 
faith hav begun to doubt, and if the spirit of investigation that 
has been awakened is only supplied with proper fond. their 
doubts must soon develop into absolnte unbelief. Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s lectures were the cause of many Liberal books and 
papers being disseminated among our people, and I hav great 
faith in these. Let us once get honest intelligence sufficiently 
aroused to investigate this subject and onr part of the conver- 
sion is done. We havagigantic work to perform. We require 
big consciences and brave hearts to meet the discouragements 
that false education and inherited superstition array against 
us. But the satisfaction of having acted conscientiously is 
worth much more than all the fame that can be derived from 
the suppression of honest convictions. To work, then, fel- 
low-Liberals, in earnest! Every Liberal tract, every Liberal 
paper, every Liberal book, every Liberal lecture has its influ- 
ence in shattermg somebody's faith, in opening somebody's 

eyes, in giving somebody a glimmer of the light of truth. 
Such men as Mr. Reynolds should be kept diligently at 
work. 


jovial companion, and an earnest, stirring lecturer. He in- 
spires confidence and seems to throw a halo of cheerfulness 
around him. Though I had known him but a short time, yet 
when I grasped his hand tosay good-bye at the depot it seemed 
like parting with a friend I had known for years, 

The editor of one of our papers went and satin the hall dur- 
ing one of Mr. Reynolds’s lectures and then took it upon him- 
self to vilify and misrepresent the lecturer in the columns of 
his paper. I think that when he should hav been listening to 
the lecturer and weighing what he said this editor must hav 
been conjuring his brain for some vile terms to bestow upon 
Mr. Reynolds in his next issue. We should naturally expect 
such actions to emanate from a bigoted believer in superstition, 

One of our divines pretended to review Mr. Reynolds's lect- 
ures last night, but if I were to tell you about it now my letter 
would be too long—perhaps it is anyhow. I may say some- 
thing about it at another time. 

Earmestly yours, H. Cray Luse. 
BINBROOSE, ONT., May 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed ‘find two dollars, for which please 
send ‘‘ Some Mistakes of Moses,” ‘* Life of Thomas Paine,” by 
Gilbert Vale, and a couple of “Answers to Christian Ques- 
tions.” One Mr. Walter intends giving a series of lectures on 
the life of Thomas Paine here this summer, and I am deter- 
mined not to let him hav all his own way, unless he sticks to 
the truth, which is not very likely considering that he belongs 
to the Ancient Order of Sky-pilots, and is a Presbyterian 
at that. Another of the same order announced from his cow- 
ard's castle last Sunday that Thomas Paine recanted before 
death. I took the liberty, on reaching home, to write him a 
letter explaining in the most delicate manner that he either 
told a wilful falsehood or was mistaken; and now some Chiis- 
tians here wonder how I can be wicked enough to contradict a 
man of God. Certainly I had not done so. How do I know 
but that Jehovah is again putting a lie into the mouths of all 
his prophets or pilots, as the case maybe? Or how doI know 
that the glory of God will not more abound through their lie? 
They must certainly think so. 

I drove to Hamilton to hear Mr. Chainey lecture. And 
what a contrast between the pure, wise, and beautiful teach- 
ings I heard from him, and the hell-fire, blood-thirsty sermons 
preached from the pulpits of churches. Mr. Chainey lectures 
here again on the 16th. Subject, “Life and Teachings of 
Ingersoll.” J. LOVELL. 


Escanaza, April 30, 1884. 
Mr. Eprrog: Your account reached me first, so I will be the 
first to respond. I think if I had done that sooner and not 
waited for some one else, you would probably hav had the 
pay for your papers, and been saved the trouble and annoy- 
ance you hav been subject to by neglect. I think if Tur 
TRUTH SEEKER had been as good when it first started as it is 
now, you would hav had very many more subscribers than 
you now hay. You may rest assured that unless some unfore- 
seen thing happens to prevent, you will get your pay for your 
paper ere long; then if we can’t keep straight, we will order it 

stopped at once. Mas. ADELIA DARLING. 


Sr. CATHERINES, OnT., April 30, 1884. 

Mz. Eprror: Is it not to be lamented that so many sincere 
orthodox Christians still cling so tenaciously to the old, igno- 
rant, traditional doctrin, taught them by their ignorant preach- 
ers; that there is somewhere in the skies an omnipotent, 
omniscient, all-wise, forbearing, merciful, and gracious God, 
without body or parts, visible and invisible, three in one, and 
one in three; who, in his infinit goodness and plenitude of 
his power, governs all things in heaven and earth, and is 
especially mindful of his chosen Christian people to direct 
them aright? Candid Christian reader, I ask you now for your 
sincere consideration. Your Bible says God created the 
heaven and the earth; the earth had no form, void and dark- 
ness was on its face, on which God’s spirit moved. God said, 
Let there be light, and there was light. Bear in mind he had 
already made heaven and earth, but it seems they did not suit 
your all-wise, omniscient God, for you see he is now altering 
them, and, strange as it may appear, he divided the light before 
there was any, whichis preposterous. He said, Let there be a fir- 
mament in the midst of the waters (absurd), but the elements 
did not obey him; he had to make the firmament, and divided 
the waters under and above it (preposterous); he then said, 
“ Let the waters under the heaven be gathered into one place” 
(this is not true, for you know the waters are not all in one 
place), and it was so. Here the elements again obey him. He 
then said, Let the earth bring forth grass, fruit, trees, etc., and 
it was so, The elements again yielded to his request. He 
then, after the third day, said, Let there be lights to divide the 
day from the night (he had already divided the light from dark- 
ness), and it was so. The elements were again obedient to 
him. But even after it was so, he then made the two great 
lights (contradictory), and stars, and set them in the firma- 
ment. This is not true, for we know they are not set. He 
then said, ‘Let the waters bring forth abundantly that hath 
life.” Here the elements did not obey him, for he had to cre- 
ate great whales, and every living creature. He then said, 
“ Let the earth bring forth the living creatures, cattle, beasts,” 
etc., and it was so.` Again, here, bear in mind, he said it, and 
it was so; but afterwards made beasts, cattle, etc., and saw it 
was good. He then said. ‘‘Let us [now it seems there is 
someone with him] make man in our image, after our like- 
ness.” But instead of doing so, he created man in his own 
image, male and female created he them, and blessed them, 
and saw everything he had made was very good. Again, here, 
where is your all-wise God’s precious omniscience that he had 
first to see his created things before he knew they were good? 
On the seventh day he ended his work, rested, and blessed it. 
But after this your Bible says the Lord God (who was that?) 
made earth and heavens (God made heaven), formed man of 


I was instrumental in bringing him to our town and ; the dust, etc., planted a garden, put the man into it to dress 


had the honor of being with him most of the time during his {it (did that paradisaical garden require dressing?), and told the 
stay here. Ue is a brilliant conversationalist, a big-hearted, | man he might freely eat of every tree of the garden, except of 
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the tree of knowledge, etc.; the day he ate of it he should 
surely die. Bear in mind this was said by your all-wise, fore- 
knowledge Lord God. He then brought the beasts, and fowls, 
etc., to Adam, to see (again, here, he had to see—did not 
know it before) what he would call them, etc. Again, bear in 
mind, your almighty, omniscient God, who had previously just 
said, ‘Let there be, ete., and it was so.” And he had already 
created a female, ete. But now your Lord God goes to. work 
mechanically, like a finite surgeon, renders Adam insensible 
with sleep, then takes one of bis ribs (and closes the fissure 
with flesh), from which he makes a woman, brings her to the 
man, who said she was now of his bones and flesh, and was 
taken out of man. How could Adam know all this when he 
was in a deep sleep? Both were naked but not ashamed. 

Then one of God’s subtil beasts, the serpent, it seems, knew 
the precept that the Lord God had given to the man, and 
recited it the woman truthfully, saying, ‘‘God hath said ye 
shall not eat of every tree of the garden.” She said, ‘We 
may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden, but not of the 
fruit [no fruit in precept] of the tree that is in the midst [not 
so in precept] of the garden. Ye shall not eat of it, neither 
shall ye touch it [not so in precept] lest ye die.” Again, here 
the serpent tells the whole truth (I admire that serpent; it- 
would not lie) to the woman, saying, ‘‘Ye shall not surely 
die, for God doth know the day ye eat thereof, your eyes shall 
be opened and ye shall be as gods,” ete. When the woman 
saw the tree was good for food (how did she know before - 
tasting it), and pleasant to the eye, and would make one wise 
(common sense), she, therefore, ate of it, as did also her hus- 
band; and as the serpent (not God) had told her, their eyes 
were opened. This transit from blindness, unopened eyes, 
to the bright sunlight of day and God’s celestial garden, must 
hav overwhelmed them with exquisit delight. And now they 
knew for the first time that they are naked. Again, how did 
Adam (who did not even know that he was naked), with un- 
opened eyes, name beasts, fowls, etc., and know that his wife 
was of his bones and flesh, etc., and how was the food pless- 
ant to the woman's unopened eyes? Here the ignorant bring 
in their allegories, but the Bible writer does not mention 
them. Truth never errs, falsehood always. Again, did not 
your all-wise, foreknowledge Lord God tell that innocent 
man a positiv lie, when he told him the day he eat of the tree 
of knowledge, etc., he should surely die? Of all things, I 
abhor a lie. Next they hear the voice of the Lord God with- 
out body or parts, walking, etc., and he asked Adam if had 
eaten of the tree (had the Lord God’s word proved true the 
man and woman would hav been dead), and he told the truth. 
He then asked the woman what she had done, and she said, 
‘“‘The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat;” which you know is 
false. The serpent did not even insinuate that she should eat 
of tree or frnit, but simply told her the truth; and for this 
your forbearing, merciful Lord God cursed it. Again, here, 
ponder well and you will see at once the palpable injustice of 
your long-suffering, benevolent Lord God in wreaking ven- 
geance on the serpent for telling the truth. Could not the _ 
serpent hav. justly said, and with the best of reasons, ‘* Lord 
God, you told the man the day he eat of the forbidden tree 
he should surely die. He did eat of it but did not die. You 
lied to him; therefore curse yourself. I told the woman 
nothing but the truth; and as I had told her, so it came to 
pass. Wherefore cursedst thou me?’ Again here the fanat- 
ics bring in the allegories; it was the devil that talked through 
the serpent. But this only brings out more of their igno- 
rance. If it was the devil, then why did not their just God 
curse him instead of the innocent serpent and the ground? 
The Lord God said to the serpent, “Because thou hast done 
this.” Done what? How he would like to throw the blame 
on the serpent! The Bible writer has headed the third chap- 
ter of Genesis, “The Serpent deceiveth Eve,” which is false, 
though many would like to havit true. Well might God say 
the serpent should go onits belly—any simpleton might know 
from the structure of the reptil that it could not go in any 
other way, and the combined powers of all the most mighty 
gods could not make it go on the end of its tail, as the igno- 
rant believed it did before it was cursed. Again, “dust it 
shall eat,” which is false. Weknow they eatflesh. It is much 
harped on by the ignorant, that Christ was promised, buf 
there is no such word in the verse. Next he multiplies the 
woman’s, etc. (obscene), curses the ground. Forbearing, mer- 
ciful God that! Next he says, ‘‘The man is become as one of 
us” (I hope much better than the one described in the Bible), 
and now fears he will eat of the tree of life and liv forever. 
Where is that all-powerful God now who just said it and it 
was done? Has he lost all his mighty supernatural power that 
he must now physically, like a common man, follow the laws 
of nature, and drive the man out of the garden, and mechani- 
cally station there a sword that turns, etc., to protect that 
wonderful tree? 

Respected Christian reader, can you now believe in an 
almighty, all-wise, omniscient God who, in his infinit goodness, 
would create a man and a woman who he knew from ali eter- 
nity would not only disobey him, but entail on their posterity 
an everlasting curse, sin, shame, misery, and bloodshed? No, 
never, never, never! I sincerely believe if any man or woman 
reads the preceding narrativ carefully, he or she will at once 
see that the Bible story of the creation is one of the grossest 
tissues of falsehoods that ever was fabricated by the most illit- 
erate, ignorant, superstitious, and supernatural fanatics im- 
aginable. But oh, how I long to see the sun of reason dispel 
those snperstitious, visionary myths and phantoms from their 
unenlightened minds, and fill them with useful knowledge and 
the glorious realities of this world as they are here and now, 
and ever bask in the illumination of an enlightened existence! 
They will ever love truth, sobriety, industry, integrity, jus- 
tice, and honesty, which will ever actuate them to transact 
business with all their fellow-beings in such a manner that 
they will not only not be ashamed nor afraid to see them again, 
but will always be pleased to see them, and can look every 
person full in the face. This all intelligent beings are de- 
lighted to see. Butalas! behold that contemptible, degraded, 
mean, low, vile wretch of a lawyer here (St. Catherines, Ont.), 


who, under his holy Bible oath, has proved himself to be a! ing others. Seaversays I “cannot see ghosts for other people.” | pete with farmers that can afford machinery to conduct them 


liar, perjurer, embezzler, and sneak thief, and whenever he 
meets or sees his victim that he has ruined, he hangs his 
guilty, sneak-thievish head, and shirks, skulks, sneaks, and 
slinks; and his Christian partner who sings hallelujahs on the 
holy Sabbath in his Christian church here has also, after kiss- 
ing his holy Bible, proved himself a liar, perjurer, and shame- 
ful embezzler, who now has to suffer the terrible ordeal of his 
innocent victim’s gaze. The holy Bible kiss is powerless to 
force the truth from these degraded lawyers’ desperate false- 
hood lips. But oh, how delightful to see that wonderful 
mechanism, man and woman, whose noble and enlightened 
minds ever actuate their hallowed lips to utter the precious 
truth these wretched lawyers, with all their wealth (which 
they got mostly by robbing their innocent victim behind his 
back), can never enjoy this world, because that terrible, un- 
wieldy load of guilt will hang on their guilty heads whilst 
their lives endure. May mysticisms be banished from unen- 
lightened minds, and good morals, justice, kindness, mercy, 
charity, and love be instituted instead, and may they ever be 
trained physically, morally, and intellectually in all the im- 
mutable and philosophical laws of nature, so their greatest de- 
sire will ever be to do what is right, not from fear of vindictiv 
wrath or punishment, but because it pleases them. 

Ever onward with the good cause of secularism. May it be 
heralded from pole to pole. A. Moor. 


BEHOLD WHAT A GREAT FIRE A LITTLE MATTER KINDLETH. 


Mr. Evrror: For over thirty years I hav been talking upon 
the. various reforms of the world, advocating anti-rum, anti- 
tobacco, antislavery, equal rights, sexual temperance, and 
common sense, against fables and myths; and teaching general 
goodness as more prevalent than total depravity. In all this 
time, though I hay, now.and then, found an opponent who 
used pretty strong language, yet, as a general thing, toleration, 
kindness and charity hav tempered their words and robbed 
them of their sting. ; 

In view of this, I really fail to understand why my consent- 
ing to simply go and see what I can of Spiritual phenomena 
(so-called), and to tell what I see, should raise such a tumult 
of vituperation, scorn, and ridicule. Perhaps I ought to feel 
complimented by this manifestation of interest, and so I 
would be if I only had the consciousness of knowing that I 
merited the notice I am receiving. But when I realize how 
little I know of these wonderful manifestations that are puz- 
zling scientists and thinkers, and fairly overturning the phi- 
losopby of ages, and also think of my inability to cope with 
what so many hav found incomprehensible, my heart fails me, 
and I dread the ordeal. Do you know, friends, that I am as 
easily gulled asa child? Why, it's a by word wherever I liv, 
“Oh! its no use to play a joke on Mrs. Slenker, for she al- 
ways believes just what you tell her.” It is a fact, too, that 
I try to believe in human truth and human goodness. Being 
unwilling to deceive others, I seldom expect to be deceived 
by them. But once convinced I am right, it takes mountains 
of evidence to move me. Mary Hutchison is not wrong in giv- 
ing me'a due amount of prejudice. I claim to be simply hu- 
man and plenty of it. But I must insist that ‘all who do 

- not enjoy life would cease to love it.” If there is no happiness 
in the present and no hope for the future, I cannot conceive 
of anyone desiring its continuance. I am sure I should not, 
and I should be glad to hav Mary tell me how it could be pos- 
sible for any one to to do so.. And here is my whilom friend 
and correspondent, David Bruce, condemning me for not be- 
lieving in one of the many gods that hav been conceived of 
by the ignorant and deluded creators. 

Atheism is far from ‘‘effete.” There are more Atheists to- 
day than there has ever been before since the historical period. 
The great mass of mind tends to Atheism. Will David please 
tell Elmina what views of a God he would wish her to believe 
in? I must say Iam sorry his lot has been cast among the 
miserable and unhappy, the depraved and the wicked, the 
sick, the poor, and the starving. But is he sure even these 
are really so miserable as he imagins? Will he pick out fifty 
or a hundred of those whose misery he deems so “insupport- 
able,” and watch their livesa few days and weeks, and then 
tell me if they do not enjoy more than they suffer. I hav 
been all over Snowville (mentally) this morning, and could 
not put my finger on one miserable, or even comparativly un- 
happy, person, There are two old men who hav apparently 
but a few weeks or months more of life to liv, but they do not 
seem at all unhappy. There is one large family who seem des- 
titute of nearly all the comforts of life, but the children dance, 
run, play, and laugh as merrily as the petted darlings of a 
palace. . 

Yonder is an old black woman with a house full of picka- 
ninnies, and simply living from hand to mouth, yet I hav seen 
the little bare-footed things skip, dance, and play on the cold 
frozen ground and their rags fluttering in the wind, and their 
white teeth grinning in smiles; while cheery words of mirth- 
ful pleasure made glad the whole place. 

I do not deny there is wretchedness, misery, want, woe, and 
crime—rivers and oceans of it—scattered all over our beautiful 
earth, but I say it is all exceptional, and this is why suicide is 
exceptional and probably ever will be. In the fifteen years 
we hav lived here, I hav heard of but one self-murderer in all 
the country round, and he was insane. 

I may hav “left school a long time ago,” but I taught school 
fourteen years, and hav been learning in the great school of 
humanity ever since, though I hav failed to learn anything of 
Gods and ghosts, and may miss doing so even if I go where 
spirits are supposed to be manifesting. I think I shall try it, 
ridicule or not. The money to go is slowly coming in. Mary, 
like David, thinks no manifestation will come in Elmina’s re- 
pellant presence. But, really, I don’t mean to be repellant. 
If the dead do liv, I want to know it. Why, I would giv my 
bottom dollar to-day to know that D. M. Bennett was ‘‘ over 
there,” and I should one day meet him and all the rest of 
our heroes who hav gone from earth. But I am not so con- 
ceited as to think my conversion would be a means of convert- 
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| Nor can I think thoughts for other people. But, probably, if 
j I was convinced that death did not end all, Mary would study 
the subject with a desire to learn the weighty influences that 
had so wrought upon my “materialistic” mind. We each hav 
our personial friends and our own special field of influence. 
If I. can influence any one to be moral, temperate, kind, 
good, and happy, I shall be very glad, though I do not think, 
with Seward Mitchell, that even cities are as depraved as he 
seems to believe them. True, I hav not seen much of cities, 
but I thought there was a world of beauty, art, science, love, 
and pure happiness in all the cities I was in during my trip 


North. That there was also misery, destitution, and crime I 
am well aware, though I insist they are only incidentals. . 
The best way to make a child bad, untruthful, and vicious, 
is to insist he isso. But put him upon his mettle as a good, 
truthful, and honest boy, and he will strive to make his record 
tally with his reputation. Let us, then, look on the bright 
side and send out cheering words, glad thoughts, and hopeful 
messages that lift, elevate, and refine. Friend York says, 
“ Let us find comfort in honest doubts.” Elmina claims to be 
an honest doubter as regards the existence of Gods and spirits. 
Why, then, is she so culpable? She is willing to go and see, 
and should be commended for not doing as thousands are do- 
ing, turning her back on the whole thing and calling it hum- 
bug. Truly and hopefully, ELMINA. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RELIGION SHAKEN. 
Povcsxerrprsiz, N. Y., April 12, 1884. 

Mz. Eprror: If I am not intruding on the liberty of your 
paper by this letter, let me say this: the great question before 
the world just now, when the foundations of a particular fe- 
tich are fatally shaken; when science denies that Christ, as 
we conceive him, ever was; and when art bewails wildly that 
should ever hav been, is whether the Christian religion can ex- 
ist at all; whether when a few more years hav passed away it 
will not present to a modern mind the spectacle that paganism 
once presented to a medisval mind. The priests and minis- 
ters know that the church is in danger, both through attacks 
from without and through a kind of dry rot within. Lyelland 
others hay demolished and made ridiculous the Mosaic cos- 
mogony. Strauss and others hav demolished with more or less 
success the Biblical and Christian miracles. No sane man now 
seriously believes that the sun ever stood still or that an ass 
spoke in human speech, or that a multitude of people were 
ever fed with a few loaves and fishes, or that any solid human 
form ever walked on the liquid sea. 

It is now pretty well agreed that there are substantially 
beautiful things in the world which hav precedence over fan- 
cifully beautiful things. The other poets hav taught us the 
loveliness of nature, the painters hav shown us the loveliness 


their children to work in the mines, im-factories, and on the 
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rightly. We of the Knights of Labor are aiming to establish 
co-operation both productiv and distributiv, and we are still 
organizing assemblies of that order in this state, and are meet- 
ing with good success. The doctor says, ‘Quit raising in- 
capables, and commence to raise capables.” Such an idea is 
a good one, but let us hav a chance first. So long as thou- 
sands are compelled from their struggle for existence to put 


farms, and the mothers are compelled to scrimp, save, and 
toil, when they should hav the most congenial surroundings 
and plenty of rest, so that their minds will not be in a per- 
turbed condition while those that are to follow us are being 
molded, we cannot expect to hav any other class but incapa- 
bles; while the majority of the people who are producing in- 
capables do so naturally from the position of serfdom that 
they are in to the capitalists, who are only fifteen out of a hun- 
dred. The offspring of those that control the existence of the 
many become incapables from their living a luxurious and 
riotous life. But when we hav a system of conducting the in- 
dustries of our country so that there can be no great rich ones, 
there will not be any great poor ones; so the cause that pro- 
duces incapables will be done away with. 

I remember spendin» one fine afternoon last summer with 
the doctor, viewing his little stone palace near Cawker City, 
that has a great variety of geological specimens studding its 
front wall. The sight was very pleasing to the eye. 

„J. H. Wurtz. 


OGDEN, May 4, 1884. 
Mr. Horror: Please send twenty copiesof THE TRUTH SEEKER 
with Col. Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Orthodoxy.” If the balance due on Mr. 
Bennett’s monument is not paid up by that time, I shall send 
an extra dollar. To-day we celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of our union as husband and wife. and are both in our seventy- 
third year of our journey through life—still earnestly grasp- 

ing after truth. JOEN A. Jost. 


An Ornamental Member of Society. 

Charles C. Duncan is one of the pillars of Beecher’s 
church. He is an elder, a member of the governing 
body, leader in all the class meetings, leading spirit 
of the Sunday-school and Bible classes, and, in fact, 
may be called one of the chief engineers of the Ply- 
mouth machine for the manufacture of saintly prod- 
ucts. He isa day and night toiler in the vinyard 
and never wearies in his solicitude for the welfare of 
souls. Mr. Duncan has now been figuring in another 
role, and, as results prove, quiet a fleshly one. Judge 
Wallace, of the United States Circuit Court of New 
York, has handed down a decision which sets Captain 


of art. Meantime, what does the church do? Instead of ac-| Duncan up on a pedestal of greed, selfishness, and 


cepting the new knowledge and the new beauty, instend of 
building herself up anew on the debris of her shattered super- 
stition, she buries her face in her own ashes and utters a senil 
wail of protestation. Instead of calling upon her children to 
face the storm and to build up. new bulwarks against the rising 
wave of secularism, she commands them to wail with her or to 
be silent. Instead of perceiving that the priests of Baal and 
Antichrist might readily bo overthrown with the weapons 
forged by their own hands, she cowers before them, powerless 
in all the paralysis of superstition, in all the blind fatuity of 
prayer. 

Mr. Editor, let us look the facts in the face. The teachers 
of the new knowledge hav unroofed our temple to the heav- 
ens, but hav not destroyed its foundations. They hav over- 
thrown its brazen images, but hav not touched its solid walls. 
To put the case in other, stronger words, the God who thun- 
dered upon Sinai has vanished into air and cloud, but the God 
of man’s heavenly aspiration is wonderfully quickened and 
alive. The Bible of wrath and prophecy is cast contempt- 
uously aside, but the Bible of eternal poetry is imperishable, 
‘its wild dreams and aspirations being crystallized in such lit- 

erature as cannot die. The historic personality of the gentle 
founder of Christianity becomes fainter and fainter as the ages 
advance, but, on the other hand, brighter and fairer grows the 
ideal which rose from the ashes of that Godlike man. Men 
reject the old miracle, but they at last accept a miracle of hu- 
man idealism in one word, though Christianity has perished 
as a dogmatic world. 

This being so, how does it behoove a Christian minister, eat- 
ing the church’s bread, but fully alive to her mortal danger, to 
steer his course? Shall he, as so many do, continue to act in 
the nineteenth century as he would hav acted in'the fifteenth 
—or, indeed, in any century up to the Revolution? Shall he 
base his teachings on the certainty of miracles, on the exist- 
ence of superiority in this world and the certainty of rewards 
and punishments in another? Shall he brandish the old hell- 
fire or scatter the old heavenly manna? Knowing in his heart 
that these things are merely the cast-off epidermis of a living 
and growing creed, he may, in perfect consciousness of God's 
approval, put aside the miraculous as unproven, if not irrele- 
vant, warn the people against mere supernaturalism, proclaim 
with the apostles of the Renaissance the glory and loveliness 
of this world, its wondrous scenes, its marvelous story as writ- 
ten on the rocks and in the stars. J. G. O'Hara. 


Oax Vauxey, Kan., April 8, 284. 

Mr. Epiror: I noticed an article by Dr. Chapman, of Caw- 
ker City, Kan., on the land question. He seems to think that 
three-fourths of the people in this state are incapable of con- 
ducting agricultural operations with profit. It is also claimed 
that nearly eighty per cent of those in business make a failure. 
Now, what is the remedy? Co-operation of the people in all 
branches of industry will solve the question. Then every co- 
operativ factory or farm would hav the best of superintend- 
ents to guide the business right. Such farms as Dalrymple’s 
and Dr. Glem’s of California hav the best of managers, and 
everything goes on like clock-work. Large farming is carried 
on with all the improved machinery, while small farmers may 


malfeasance, and it will probably take the combined 
power of Beecher’s eloquence and Plymouth church 
influence to purify the afflicted brother. The captain 
has for many years been United States Shipping 
Commissioner at New York at a salary of $5,000 a 
year. The government allowed the captain a “ rea- 
sonable sum ” for clerk hire, and the law directs that 
the income from fees shall be turned over to the 
treasury, after deducting the expenses of the office. 
For many years it was noticed that the fees turned 
in by Captain Duncan did not amount to much, but 
nothing was said about it until the year 1882, when 
the captain made a report that he bad collected 
$22,531 50 in fees for that year, and that the “ex- 
penses ” had, strangely enough, amounted to just that 
sum—$22,531,50. This.Jed to an investigation, and 
rare fun it was. The investigators went back through 
the preceding years and found a remarkable condi- 
tion of things. 

The captain was his own judge of what clerical 
help he needed, so he divided up the work of the 
office among as many deputies as were needed to eat 
up the receipts. Then he appointed his four sons as 
the deputies. For instance, in 1882 the receipts 
were $22 531,50. He paid his own salary of $5,000, 
and divided the rest equitably among the sons. 
That year the sons each received $3,648 salary. 
Going backward the investigators found that some 
years the sons were salaried as high as $4,600. In 
1874, the receipts were very large. That year the 
four sons received $4,600 each, and other expenses 
were added up so that the government only got $123 
out of the total receipts. In 1875 the sons were paid 
only $4,000 each as deputies, and from that time 
until the present, the whole receipts cf the shipping 
office hav been divided between Duncan and his four 
sons. It was quite evident from this showing that 
Captain Duncan’s capacity to bleed the treasury was 
only limited by his receipts. The number of his 
sons had nothing to do witk it. If he had had only 
one son he would only hav had to pay himself $5 000, 
and turn the rest over to the son. If be had had a 
dozen sons they would simply hav had each to take 
lower salaries. But that the Duncan family, as a 
family, hav been well taken cars of nobody will deny. 
Judge Wallace says under the law nothing can be 
done to recever this money. He can, therefore, only 
expose the conspiracy and leave it to the govern- 
ment to find a commissioner with more honesty, less 
piety, and fewer sons. 


Oxz of the best ways to help along the cause of 
Freethought is to circulate Tue Trora SEEKER. 


Trial subscriptions of three months for 50 cents. 
— Oe 
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lose their farms from having mortgaged them in order to com- j Almanac,” 25 cents. 
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several weary hours night approached. He | cheerless as the walls of that unfurnished 
ate a cracker or two that he found in the pan- | house was horrible. ; 
try, and sighed heavily. ; Mollie, and his parents, were rejoiced at the 
“O dear, how lonesome it is here!” he said good effects of the lesson he had received, and 
aloud. His voice echoed and resounded so |Edward shuddered whenever he thought of 
that it almost frightened him. ` living alone in an unfurnished house. 
“I wish there was a picture to look at, or mee 
something,” he said. ‘These bare walls are “ Be Kind to Animals. 
dread ful blank. No carpet, n9 chairs, noteven | Dear boys and girls who read the Children’s 
a cricket. O dear!” he sighed again. “T|Corner of this grand advocate of all reform, 
wish my father would come.” The dark night | Tae Tropa Seexer, I want to say a few words 


drew on, but still he came not, and Edward | 4 you, if Miss Wixon will allow me a small 
began to be very nervous. He wished fora portion of her valuable space. 


book or’a newspaper, but there was not onein | First let me say I love you all, for you are to 
the house. He had never been fond of read-/pe the future men and women with whom 
ing, and had nothing to recall of interest. must rest the splendid burden of carrying to a 

It grew very dark, and the rain kept beating | successful ending the noble work that your 
down. One dim lamp he had, but he thought | fathers and mothers are doing now; hence, I 
it only made the darkness more apparent. He | say I love you, and I rejoice that a portion of 
screamed out in his nervousness, but the empty | this splendid paper has been devoted to your 
rooms echoed the scream in a hollow, sepul- | interests every week. You will now learn, 
chral way that was anything but agreeable. | while yet boys and girls, how much better a 
Then he talked in a low tone, but every word | religion it is to become upright, honest men 
seemed to call up other words from unknown | and women, delighting in preventing all suffer- 
sources, and at last he rolled himself in the | ing and in doing good, than to believe in that 
buffalo robe and prepared to sleep, but justas | foolish teaching called Christianity, which has 
he was about to drop off into the land of Nod | made men murderers who hav desolated the 
something came rattling along the ceiling and | earth for pretty nearly two thousand years, 
walls, and his heart began to beat quickly. because everybody could not believe the silly 

‘ Maybe the house is haunted. I’ve heard and absurd things that they themselvs did. 
of such things,” he thought, and he covered Of all duties that every good Liberal should 
his head with the robe. Edward was very 
superstitious on account of his ignorance. Ig- 
norant people are nearly always superstitious 
in one way or another. 

Just then, something touched his hand, and 
he shrieked in agony. 

“There must be ghosts in the house,” he 
whispered, as the cold sweat started from 
every pore. ‘Oh, they'll kill me! they’ll kill 
me!” 

Edward passed a dismal night with the im- 
aginary ghosts for company, and when day- 
light came, pale and haggard, he did not look 
like the brave, hearty boy his father had left 
there the day before. He went out with the 
first streak of dawn, and nothing could prevail 
upon him to enter the house again until his 
father came. 

Toward noon he heard the clattering hoofs 
of his father’s horse, and ran with great de- 
light to meet him. 

«Well, my boy, how hav you passed the 
time in my absence?” inquired Mr. Beebe. 
‘Had a jolly time, T suppõse.” 7 m7 7T T l 

«O father!” exclaimed Edward, ‘how 
could you leave me alone in that unfurnished 
house? Besides, it is haunted. I know it is. 
Father,” said he, lowering his voice, ‘there 
are ghosts in there!” š 

“ What!” laughed Mr. Beebe. ‘‘How do you 
know there are ghosts in the house?” 

“Oh, they came and tickled me. And I 
heard them jumping rope and dancing all 
night.” 

“Lively ghosts, weren’t they?” and Mr. 
Beebe laughed and shook his sides. ‘‘Howl 
would hav admired to hav seen them.” 

_“Father, it was dreadful, dreadful! It is no 
laughing matter, I assure you,” and the poor 
boy sank down in tears, as he recalled the 
night’s experience. 

“ So you don’t like the idea of living alone 
in an unfurnished house, Ned ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

*‘Couldn’t prevail on you to stop there a 
week or two, could I?” 

“No, no, father. I would rather suffer al- 
most anything then stay there another night.” 

“Well, Ned, I suppose you had rather a hard 
time of it, but your ghosts, I fancy, were noth- 
ing more than rats, and as you are larger than 
a rat, I think you could easily demolish a ghost 
of that sort. 


“ But, Ned, to be alone in an unfurnished 
house a few hours is nothing compared to 
being alone for a lifetime in an unfurnished 
mind, such as yours. You will not read a 
book; you will not study; consequently your 
mind, the house you dwell in, is an unfur- 
nished one. If you would be intelligent—if 
you would be a blessing to yourself; company 
for yourself and for others, you must read, re- 
flect, study; thus you will brighten, polish, 
adorn, and beautify your mind, and become 
what I long to see you, a good and noble 
human being. There are over 25,000 books 
published yearly, about seventy per day. Of 
course, you cannot read them all, and too 
many are not worth the ink and paper on 
which they are printed. But there are good 
books that will benefit and bless you—such I 
desire you to read. I want you to resolve to 
know as much as other boys, and more. 
With a good, interesting book last night, you 


Childrens Corer. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent, 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his stafion low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


The Mountain and the Squirrel. 


The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel; 
And the former called the latter 
“ Little Prig.” 
Bun replied : 
“ You are doubtless very big; 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together, 
To make up & year 
And asphere. 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I am not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half 80 spry. 
Vl not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track; 
Talents diğer; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my hack, 
Neither can you crack a nut. 
—R. W. Emerson. 


Alone in an Unfurnished House. 


“ What's the use of so much study, I should 
like to know? And reading—what does one 
want to read for?” 

“Why, Edward! What are you talking about? 
If you do not study and read, you will not 
know anything, hardly,” said Edward’s sister. 

“ What does one want to know so much for, 
Mollie? Itis fun enough for me to play mar- 
bles, fly kites, and kick football, Ithink. Play- 
ing suits me to a‘t.’ I don’t believe in so 
much studying. Books area regular nuisance; 
and I don’t intend to crack my brains, filling 
them with other people's thoughts, now, I can 
tell you.” 

“ Books are real friends, Edward, and royal 
company, as maybe you will find outsome day. 
With good books one need never be lonely, 
and, with the ideas of others, you can enrich 
your own mind. You had better pay more at- 
tention to your studies, Edward, if you ever 
expect to amount to anything in this world.” 

‘ Oh, you mind your business, Mollie, and 
stop preaching. Who wants to be an old 
bookworm, creeping inside of books and news- 
papers all day long!” and with a sudden toss, 
the first volume of the new history of England 
that Edward’s father had putinto his son’s 
hands that very morning as an inducement to 
be studious, went flying up to the ceiling, and 
came down a partial wreck upon a delicate 
vase upon the table, breaking it in many pieces, 

“ There! you’ve broken the vase,” exclaimed 
Mollie. 

“I don’t care—I wish it had been the book.” 

Mr. Beebe, in an adjoining apartment, was 
a listener to the foregoing conversation be- 
tween his two children, and was deeply pained. 
His only gon, although nota stupid boy, would 
play truant at school, and in many ways 
grieved his kind parents. Mr. Beebe had 
tried many plans to correct the bad, indolent 
habits of his boy, but all to no avail. He 
would not study; had little taste for reading, 
and was greatlyin danger of growing up an 

‘ignoramus. For some time Mr. Beebe sat 
thinking. At length he seemed to hit upon a 
plan that he resolved to carry out. 

He had recently purchased a beautiful sum- 
mer residence on the border of a wood near 
the sea. 

It was the last of May when he resolved to 
pay the place a visit, preparatory to arranging 
it for the summer, taking Edward along with 
him. 

Arriving at the house after a long ride, they 
rested on the piazza awhile, and then Mr. 
Beebe told Edward that he must remain there 
until his return from a neighboring town, 
where he had some business. 

*¢ You will find some food in the pantry when 
hungry, and should I be gone all night there 
is a buffalo robe for you to sleep on. All I en- 
join upon you is to stay here till I call for you,” 
said his father. 

“That I will, father, and I’ll hav a jolly 
time chasing squirrels and hunting rabbits.” 

“All right, my son. Be sure you do not 
leave the premises until I come.” 

“No, sir.” 

Mr. Beebe rode away, and for a couple of 
hours young Edward amused himself roaming 
in the woods and throwing pebbles in the 
water, and then it came on to rain, and he went 


and necessary than that he or she should be 
just to every living thing with which he or she 
may hav any dealings, whether men or ani- 
mals. But I wish more especially to speak a 
few words to you about being kind to animals, 
because they hav so few friends, and cannot 
speak for themselvs. A man or a boy who 
will abuse or torment a defenseless animal is 
far more of a coward than one who abuses a 
human being, for the animal cannot inform 
anyone how it has been treated, and thereby 
cause its tormentor to be punished as he 
deserves, : 

No young person will, I feel certain, be 
guilty of so unmanly an act as to abuse a poor, 
unfortunate beast, who naturally looks to man 
for kind treatment and protection, since he 
labors unceasingly for him without pay; surely 
the least man can do for his faithful servant 
is to treat him with uniform kindness. 

I hav often seen thoughtless boys tease 
cats and dogs, which I feel sure they would 
not hav done had they only stopped to think 
how unhappy their sport made the poor 
beasts. No truer mark of a lady or gentleman 
can be pointed out than their care for the 
animals under their charge. Remember these 
creatures cannot speak to make their wants 
known, and often (as in the case of the horse) 
make no cry, even if in very great agony. 
Recollect always to water and feed animals 
regularly, and you will do much toward mak- 
ing their existence a happy one. 

I will now close with a little poem of my 
own, entitled, 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS. 


Be kind to those dumb friends whose lives are 
spent 
In faithful service and unflagging zeal; 
Toiling, without reward, from morn till night 
To serve our pleasure—hear their mute 
appeal: 


“ He whom we serve with all our best en- 
deavor, 
Lift not the lash! Oh, spare the brutal goad! 
Withold not fresh, sweet bed, and generous 
meal, 
Nor overtask our strength with cruel load!” 
ELLIOTT PRESTON.. 
6 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Our Puzzle Box. 


Appison.—Your very interesting and in- 
structiv contributions to our puzzle depart- 
ment are too lengthy for the space at our dis- 
posal, consequently we are obliged to reserve 
some of them for a more favorable opportunity. 
Only absolute necessity compels us to lay them 
aside for the present. D. Clark and others hav 
also forwarded articles for our Corner far too 
lengthy for insertion. Please, dear friends, 
do not let this decision prevent you from for- 
warding brief communications for our depart- 
ment, which will always be welcomed gladly. 
—Ep. 


1 

RIDDLE. 
You see me in most every place, 
With protrusions around my entire face. 
When I am used I measure space, 
And at your will I run a race. 
Around my body I tightly lace; 
Not claiming any particular fame, 
But am useful to man, all the same. 
Now please be so kind as to tell my name. 


into the house. It rained and it poured. would not hav thought of being lonely, or Burton, Texas. H. B. J. 
Edward went into every room up-stairs and | nervous. 2 
down. There was not a vestige of furniture, j Edward saw the force of his father’s re- NUMERICAL. 


and presently a queer feeling came over Ed- 
ward, The rain kept pouring down, and after 


marks, and resolveđ to profit by them. The 


Name the figures which when multiplied by 
jdea of his own mind being as blank and 


the figure will giv a result in figures all 1’s, 


be happy to perform, none is more important’ 


-which the letter a stands. 


3 
PUZZLE. 
My first is a dwelling; 
My second is a dwelling; 
And my whole is a dwelling. 
What is it? 


4 
CONUNDRUM. 


Why are the crows the most sensible birds 
in the world? 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA IN OHTLDREN’S CORNER, 
may 17, 1884. 
Jessie Eason. i 
oo 
Correspondence. 


CLEVELAND, May 14, 1884. 

.Drar Miss Wrxon: I see by THe TRUTH 
Seexer of May 10th that the magic square 
business is likely (if continued) to take up en- 
tirely too much space in the Children’s Corner, 
because the end can never be reached if con- 
tinued until time is no more. I hav already 
made them composed of thousands of thou- 
sands of numbers, and am no nearer the end 
than we are to the end of time, and conse- 
quently I thought it would be more interesting 
to the young readers, and, possibly, to some 
older ones, to change it to something shorter, 
and at the same time equallyinteresting. For 
the above reason I will introduce a new sub- 
ject, the properties of one of the Arabic 
characters used in numeration; I will call at- 
tention to thé wonderful properties of the fig- 
ure 9. No other figure possesses such proper- 
ties. If we multiply the figure 9 thus, 9 mul- 
tiplied by 2 equals 18, and add the two figures 
together, they will make the original figure 9; 
now multiply 9 by 3, 9 multiplied by 3 equals 
27, and add the two figures together, they are 
again reduced to 9; now multiply 9 by 4, 9 
multiplied by 4 equals 36, and add the two 
figures together, they are again reduced to 9; 
and so you may multiply 9 by any number 
you please, large or ‘small, and by adding the 
figures together time after time until the 
whole is reduced to one figure, and it invaria- 
bly will result in 9; no other figure in the 
whole catalog possesses such powers or qnali- 
ties, Respectfully, H. Van Petr. 


New Yorr, May 4, 1884, 
Your correspondent, J. K. P. Baker, must ex- 
cuse me if I venture to criticise his explana- 
tion of the formation of ‘‘ magic squares” 
having five cells on each side. His “formula ” 


No.1, in Taz ‘Trurs Serrar, May 10th, is really 


drawn from the numerical square No. 2. Why 
the letters of the “formula” are so arranged 
is the point that needs explanation. For at 
least two hundred years there has been no 


mystery connected with so-called. ‘‘magic’™ ~~ 


squares, and if you will giv the space from 
week to week, I will giv such an explanation of 
them as will show that like all other problems 
in mathematics there is nothing “ difficult” in 
them when one knows how to make the key 
that unlocks the combination. Let me pre- 
mise, however, that the source of most of the 
information we now hav in connection with 
magic squares is ‘‘Hutton’s Recreations in 
Mathematics,” published in 1814, London, in 
two volumes. The work is full of amusing as 
well as highly instructiv curiosities. 

It is always best to begin every investigation 
by solving the simplest problems connected 
with it. I, therefore, begin with the simplest 
magic square that can be formed, that of the 
numbers from 1 to 9 inclusiv. I do not know 
that the following method of forming it has 
ever been in print, and it is general for all 
squares having an odd number on each side. 
It is as follows: 


Having drawn the square indicated by the 
heavy lines having nine cells, each side is com- 
pleted as in the figure by an outside cell. 
Place the number 1 in any outside cell, and 
arrange the other numbers in regular order 
diagonally in all the lines containing three 
cells. Then take the number 1 from the out- 
side cell and place it in that vacant cell inside 
of the primary square which is next beyond 
the middle line between it and the number 9. 
That is, place the number 1 in the cell in 
Place the number 
9 outside the primary square in the first vacant 
square above the middle line. This carries it 
tob. Take 3, which is outside, to the right, 
across the middle line and putitin the first 
square after crossing over it. This carries it to 
c. Lastly take 7 to the first vacant square to 
the left across the middle vertical line or row 
of the primary square, that is, to the cell d. 
Then erase the outside cells and you will hav 
the magic square which has puzzled so many 
young people, as follows: 


2j 9) 4 
7 15 3 
6; 1; 8 


As already suggested, this method of form- 
ing this square is general for all squares having 
five, seven, nine, etc., cells on each side. In 


order not to revers to it again I append the - 


arene Saas 


4 
; 
? 
J 

E 


Serena a as 


` 
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square of twenty-five cells, formed in this 
manner: 


25 


21 


8 
g 
2 


By the rule the number 1, outside the pri- 
mary square, goes into the first vacant square 
inside and above the middle horizontal line, 
that is, to the square a; 25 goes to b; 21 goes to 
c; 5 to d; 24 to e; 6 tof; 20 to g; 2 to h; 22 to 
i; 10 tog; 16 to k, and4tol. Then erase the 
outside cells and the magic square is seen. 


23| 6 |19] 2 | 15 
Golis 1 | 14 | ox 
airls |13|21| 9 
“4 |12} 95} 8 | 16 
alal 7 2/3 


Who first invented this method of construct- 
ing magic squares of numbers having an ‘odd 
root” I dò not know. It must be regarded as 
quite ingenious, but it by no means develops 
the full solution of the ‘‘ puzzle.” The reader 


-can now form the square of 49 cells in the 


same way. ADDISON. 


Eprror oF CHILDREN’S Corner: As the 
“magic square” formed of ‘any twenty-five 
consecutiv numbers, and which may also be 
formed of any twenty-five numbers in arith- 
metical progression, seems to be interesting 
to your young readers, I send you a ‘‘ magic 
square” formed of the numbers from 1 to 36 
inclusiv, with the remark, that it is also true 
that any thirty-six numbers in arithmetical 
progression may be used. This ‘magic 
square” givs a sum of 111 in every line of 
six numbers, and there are many curious de- 
tails connected with it if one choses to take 
time in discovering them. Notice, for in- 
stance, how many combinations of four num- 
bers analogously situated giv a sum of 74. 
These combinations, added to the two central 
diagonal numbers, 16 and 21, or 22 and 15, 
make also the number 111, of course. 

Here is the square: 


i 31| 2 |33] 4 | 5 | 36 
3026} 10/ 912917 
“19 | 17 | 16 | 15 | 20 | 24 | 
18 | 23 | 92 | 21 | 14 |13 
2| 8 | 27 | 28/41 |25 
1} sa] 3 | 34] 35] 6 


The most curious fact in connection with 
this square is that by its aid it may be demon- 
strated that ‘the world will come to an end” 
in 1887, a date that is fearfully near at hand. 

ADDISON. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS 


No. 1.—The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material Universe; the Law of vou- 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Reyised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 


No. 2.—Origiu of Life; 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
larged and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
10 cents. : 

No. 3.—~The Development of the Spirit 
After Transition. 

The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 

Price, 10 cents. 


No. 4.—The Process of Mental Action; 
Or, How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
15 cents. 


No; 5.—-The Origin of the Christian Relig- 
on. 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tianity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 


by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 75 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Rome. Not Bethiehem, the Birthplace of 


Jesus. - 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents, 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 


` No. 1.—Experiences of Samuel Kowles, 


Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Repubiican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CABRIE E. 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 25 cents. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No.1 
And bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2.—Contrasts in Spfrit Life: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spfrit 
world. Written through the hand of CABRIE E. 8. 
TWING, Westfleld, N. Y. 142 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Achsa W. Sprague’s and Mary Clark’s 

Experiences in the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life, 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 


20 cents. 


Liberal Meetings. 


{Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in the 
beatae Sate and pear meeting regularly, can hav no- 

ces Of their muetings published in this coi ý 
officers will send them to us.) tenn free if fhe 


MICHIGAN. 


Musxzxcon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 


WISCONSIN. — 
Mitwavxre.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 


Hall, 216 Grand avenue.—Exercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music.—Admission free, 


OHIO. 


CuEvELAND.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 p.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 

MAINE. 


Porrianp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hiréd Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
p.m. Admittance free. Public invited. 


- OREGON. 

Porrnanp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o’clock, r.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. ` 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The “ Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Auroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 P.M., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

PEILADELPHIA.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, p.m., for lectures and free debates. 
TuE Truru SEEKER and Liberal books for 
sale. : 

- PrrrsnurcH.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o’clock. A free platform ig 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Newarz.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
eussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 


CANADA. 


Toronro.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms,.No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Montrreau.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 P.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. 8. Wilson 
President, M. O'B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


Aupany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 r.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are Cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. © 

New Yorx Crry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
for a lecture and discussion, at German 
Masonic Temple, 220 East 15th street. Ad- 
mission 5 cents. Monthly cards 20 cents. 
Membership fee $3.——The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afterncon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street. The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.—Frobisher Col- 
lege Hall, 23 East 14th street, near Broad- 
way. The People’s Spiritual Meeting every 
Sunday at 2:30 and 7:30 p.m. 

BrooxLyN.— The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 P.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.—The 
Everett.Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale———The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of sonth 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited, Doors open at 2:30 p.m, 
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IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 


Magnetic Garments. |rrxsamo ovr or THe onamaL 


312 MYRTLE AVE., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


For the Relief and Cure of All 
Forms of Disease in its 
Worst Stages. 


Readers of Tay TRUTH SEEKER, read the annexed letter 
from a well-known physician who attended the following 
remarkable case: 


Mrs. L ,a lady residing in Brooklyn, K. D., for two 
year . suffered terribly with a uterine tumor; her attend. 
@AL physician advised an operation, bot having great 
aversion to the surgeon's knife. she would not snbmit to 
it; some friends haying used my farmente and been bene- 
fited thereby advised her to try them. About the middie 
of Febrnary, this year, a body ret, as advised by myself, 
was purchased for her. 

The following letter will show the results and prove the 
value of my improved appliances in all forms of disease: 

May 2, 1884. 

MR. D. J. COTTER, Dear Sir: Thinking you would like to 
know of the following, I notify you. 

Mrs. L——- , a patient of mine, had a nterine tumer of 
two years’ standing and woula not consent to an operation; 
some friends recommended her to use your MAGNETIC 
GARMENTS (a body set, I believe). Unbeknown to me 
she did purchase and wear them, for ten Weeks, so she 
now informs me. Two days ago I was sent for to attend 
her and found the tumor had been expelled entire while 
standing, without pain or flow. 

Have yuu met with anytuing of thie kind before by the 
application of your garments? Ishoula be glad to have 
some information on the point Yours respectfully, 

R. A. R PETTIT, 


149 Tompkins ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
COPY OF MY REPLY. 
MAY 3, 1884. 


812 Myrtle aye., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Dr, A. R. PETTIT, Dear Sir: Your favor received. In 
reply I beg to say I haye several such cases, some of 
many years’ standing, cured by the use of my Garments. 
I would much like to see the tumor mentioned in your 
letter, it in your Posteasion, if you will name a time I 
can call upon you. 1 wiil then give you all the info mation 
possible respecting the above-mentioned cases, and, if 
necessary. providing my patrons are willing. wii place 
you in correspondence with them, or the physiciaue who 
attended them prior to the us» of my Garments. I await 
your reply. Yonrs reg cortully, 
AVID J. COTTER. 


Dr. A. R. PETTIT having replied. I called upon him 
and saw the tumor; it was the fibrous tissue of a large 
one; all other matter seemed to have been absorbed (by 
the acvion of the Garments) before it waa expelled. 
fully satisfied him of other such cases by letters in my 
posse.sion from parties cured and their phyaiciang. 

The abuve speaks for itself, as the full name and sd. 
dress of the physician ig given, and I have no doubt but 
he wil) be pleased to satisfy any ingolring: mind of the 
above facts. D. J. COTTER. 


These garments are a decided improvement on any- 
thing of the kind ever offered, and onlp produced aftor 
Many years of close study and scientific experiment. 

Much depends upon the knowledge of how to apply such 
garments. Many persons have really good appliances to 
offer, bnt unless they are judiciously and scientifically 
appiled they are valueless. Any person Writing for pam- 
phiet and {nfurmation; by sending a full statement of 

their case, how long suffering, and ali symptoms, would be 
advised free of cost, Just what garment it would_be nec- 
essary to use to effect a cure, price of same, etc. They are 
made to fit all parts of the body, easy of adjustment, and 
as Comtf.rtable to use as ordinary underwear; being we l- 
ventilated, they are cool, andjthe infusionjof magnetism 
into the system produre a cool, pleasant feeling in the 
hottest weather, and will cure any of tne following forms 
of disease: RHEUMATISM, GOUF, LUMBAGO, PAR- 
ALYSIS, NEURALGIA, DYSPEPSIA, LOCOMOTOR 
ATAXIA, SPINAL DISEASE, ASTHMA, BRONCHI- 
TIS, DROPSY, TUMORS, CANCERS, and others not 
necessary to mention, as I claim th st aisease in any and all 
of its forms originates from one primary cause, & breaking 
upof the Gangliionic Nerves, preventing a flow of Odic 
or Vital force from the Medulla Oblonga 4 at the base of 
the brain to various parts of the body (Just as the severing 
of a telegraph wire would prevent the message bein; 
sent), the result being the iron particles 1n the bloo! 
become demagnetized; congestion snd disease foilow; if 
in the smailof Bacs , Lumbago ana Kidney trouble; in the 
shoulders, Rheumatism; in the Head, Nefraigia:r Neu- 
ralgia, 8nd so on in any part of the human organization. 
We have a thousand and one different names tor disease, 
though produced by and through one source only, and it 
is by strenghtening the Guagiionic Nerves, conserving the 
vital forces, aud infusing magn tism into the system, I 
eae so Many marye ous Cures after ail other Means have 
failed. 


REMARKABLE CURE OF PARALYSI8. 
Noy. 18, 1883. 
Davip J. COTTER, Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry as 
to the effects of the Garments sent me I am pleased to 
say the result has bees astonishing to myself and friends, 
The first two piec2s sent gave me such relief that I had 
great conf dence v: being entirely cured when I obtained 
the others, and I wus not disappointed My paralysis has 
entirely alsappes.ed and I am altogether a changed 
woman, and itis only two weeks since 1 got the full set. 
I suffered very much with weakness in my chest and 
lungs. Now I Can sing and talk as well as ever, also read 
aloud without the sligatest difficulty. I can safely recom- 
mend the garments to any persons guttering as I was. 
MR. E P. PLUASANTS, 
Alderson. Monroe Co., West Va. 


P. S.—My daughter has also found great relief from the 
nse Of your garments. See her note Inclosed, 


CURED OF NERVOUS PR- STRATION AND HYS- 
TERIA. 


Dr. COTTER, Dear Sir: I am very happy to state that 
my general health has improved wonderfully since the ap- 
plication of your garments. From undergolng the opera- 
tion to my eye my health had become fearfuily impaired, 
until my attending physician feared fur ihe results; but 
from the frat ten days of wearing your garments I begen 
toimprove. I seemed to get new vitality, and with re- 
newed heaith my aight got wonderfully better, until now I 
feel myself perfectly cured, and I am out of my physi- 
cians hands, I cannot feel too thankful for the benefit I 
have derived from your appliances and shall always bless 
the name of ‘Dr. Cotter for his wonderful invention for 
curing disease without medicine. 


Hoping thousands of others will be cured as I have been, 
Iam, sir, Respectfaily yours, 
Mi8s MARY C. BURTON, 


Alderson, Monroe Co., West Va, 
CURED OF ASTHMA. 
FER, 4, 1884, 


DR. D. J. COTTER, Dear Sir: I hed suffered with Asthma 
for years in its worst form, and never found anything to 
help me until I put on your Garments, in February, 1883. 
since thon my Asthma has disappeared, and I haye not 
been troubled about breathing in the least 

Money could not buy the Garments I have if I could not 
get more. 

[forward you this letter hoping it may be the means of 
inducing some poor sufferer to use your health-giving 
appliances, Yours very respectfully, 

. C. FARNHAM., 
818 Sixth street, Racine, Wis. 


Write or call for pamphlet and all informa- 


tion to the inventor, 


DAVID J. COTTER, M.E., 
312 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 


COMPARED AND REVISED. 
By M. E. BILLINGS, 
. AUTHOR OF 


“PREVENTION. OF OBIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ?” 


T. O. Leuanp, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must He in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Offce. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— 
JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 OTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 
MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 


IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
ties, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THRE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


MAN! 


A LIBERAL JOURNAL published to promote ED- 
UOATION, CONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
GANIZATION. Exponent of the objects, platform, 
and principles of the NATIONAL LIBEBAL LEAGUE, 
T. B. Wakeman and T, C. Leland, editors, 

Weekly at $1 per annum. Trial subscribers—three 
months—for twenty cents. Specimen copies free; 
and Liberal names wanted to send sample copies. 

T. O. LELAND, Secretary, 
ött 144 Broadway, New York. 


K N a] ~ f} Improved or unimproved lands 
A SA Weanywhere in the state. For in- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., otc., write to 
WATSON & THRAPP, or 0. H. CUSTENBORDER, 
1y13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


O 
D. M. BENNETT. 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFIOE 


“God’s Medicine.” 


E. 8. McComas, Secretary and General Agent of 
the Medical Lake Manufacturing Co., will be located 
during April and May in Iowa City, Iowa. The 
wonderful cures of Rheumatism, Catarrh, Piles, 
Dyspepsia, Scrofulous Complaints, Female Com- 
plaints, and all kinds of sores and diseases of the 
skin that are daily being reported from the use of 
MEDICAL LAKE SALTS, On the Pacific coast, warrant 
the Company in establishing agencies throughout 
all the states and territories. Mr. McComas will 
forward one box of MEDIOAL LAKE SALTS to any ad- 
dress on receipt of Fifty cents—enough to cure any 
ordinary case above named, except, perhaps, Rheu- 
matiam, and will warrant cures on reasonable 
terms. MEDIOAL LAKE SALTS contains no ingre- 
dient not obtained by evaporating the waters of 
Medical Lake, Spokane Co., W. T. Agents wanted. 

Address 
am15 


‘E. 8. MCOOMAS, 
Towa Oity, Iowa, 


gsoetry. 


The Bad ’Squire. 
The merry brown hares came leaping 
_ Over the crest of the hill, 
Where the clover and corn lay sleeping 
Under the moonlight still; 


Leaping late and early, 
Till under their bite and their tread 
The weeds and the wheat andsthe barley 
Lay cankered and trampled and dead; 


A poacher’s widow sat sighing 

On the side of the white-chalk bank, 
Where under the gloomy fir-woods, 

One spot in the bog throve rank. oa 


She watched & long tuft of clover, 
Where rabbit or hare never ran, 

For its black sour hautm covered over 
The blood of a murdered man. 


She thought of the dark plantation, 

And the hares and her husband’s blood, 
And the Voice of her indignation 

Rose up to the throne of good. 


Iam long past walling and whintag, 
I hav wept too much in my life; 
-I’ve had twenty years of pining. 
As an koglish laborer’s wife; 


A laborer in Obristian England, 
Where they cant of a savior’s name, 

And yet waste men’s lives like the vermin’s, 
For afew more brace of game. 


There’s blood on your foreign shrubs, ’squire, 
There's blood on your pointer’s feet; 

There’s blood on the game you sell, ’squire, 
And there’s blood on the game you eat. 


You hav sold the laboring man, ’squire, 
Body and soul to shame, 

To pay for your seat in the house, 'equire, 
And to pay for the feed of your game. 


You made him & poacher, yourself, ‘squire, 
When you’d giv neither work nor meat, 

And your barley-fed hares robbed the garden 
At our starving children’s feet, 


When packed-in one reeking chamber, 
Man, maid, mother, and little ones lay, 

While rain paitered in on the btide-bed, 
And thé walls let in the day. 


When we lay in burning fever 
On the mud of the cold-clay floor, 
Till you parted us all for three months, squire, 
At the dreary workhouse door. 


We quarreled like brutes, and who wonders? 
What self-respect could we keep? 

Worse housed than your hacks and your pointers, 
Worse fed than your hogs and your sheep. 


Our daughtera with base-born babies 
Hav wandered away in their shame; 


“If your misses had slépt,; squire, where they ara; 
Your misses might do the same. 


Can your lady patch hearts that are breaking, 
With handfuls of coal and rice, 

Or by dealing out flannel and sheeting 
A little below cost price? 


You may tire of the jail and the workhouse, 
And take to allotments and schools, 

But you’ve run up a debt that will never 
Be paid us by penny-club rules, 


In the season of shame and sadness, 
In the dark and dreary day, 

When ecrofula, gout, and madness 
Are eating your race away; 


When to kennels and liveried valets 
You hav cast your daughter’s bread, 

And worn out with liquor and harlots, 
Your heir at your feet lies dead; 


When your youngest, the meally-mouthed rector, 
Lets your soul rot asleep to the grave, 
Will you find in your god the protector 
O? the freéman you fancled your slave?” 


She looked at.the tuftof clover, 
And wept till her heart grew light, 
And at last when her passion was over, 
Went wandering into the night. 


But the merry brown hares came leaping 
Over the upland stili, 
Where the clover and corn lay sleeping 
On the side of the White-chalk hill. 
Leavenworth, Kan. H. H. HUTCHESON. 


— -mm 


The Singer’s Reward. 


Oh, once there dwelt a singer in a valley far away, 

Who in the flelds with loving art awoke his lute and 
lay. 

Now though his song: nor 
strangely sweet to hear, 

One day he said, while on his cheek there gleamed 
a silent tear: 


loud nor long, was 


“ My note ia low, my strain is weak, my singing all 
in vain; 
The little guerdon I desire I cannot hope to gain. 


I do not care for lofty fame, for wealth I do not long— 
I only wish my fellow-men to love me for my song!” 


The kindly zephyrs caught his lays and bore them 
far and wide, 

**Such songs were never sung before!” the people 
rose and cried. i 


The great king even listened in his palace by the 
Rea, 

And said, “Some day we’ll send for him, and 
honored he shall be,”’ 


Alas! no herald ever came, the ancient legend saith; 
But when he put his lute away and laid him down 
in death, 


The people made a great ado, and reared a column 
high, 
In honor of the singer they had left in want to die. 
—Samuel Minturn Peck, in the Home Journal. 
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A Reply to Mr. Bergh.* 


To Henry Beren: Your strictures in the 
Herald of March 10th upon the meeting of the 
*¢ Association for Améliorating the Condition 
of Prisoners,” held in Steinway Hall, are so in- 
consistent with that philanthropy you are sup- 
posed to possess for the street-vender's horse, 
that I think it deserving of a reply. You say 
the speakers were “ eloquent on the wrongs of 
the poor criminals, and scarcely a word onthe 
wrong of the poor public who are their vic- 
tims.” It is on wrongs we can be eloquent. 
Even Vanderbilt said, ‘‘The public be 
damned!” You-‘‘believe every subject has 
two sides to it,” and volunteer to champion the 
public in a style that Guiteau might envy in 
his palmiest days. You claim that ‘‘ every man 
and woman in this country can secure em- 
ployment if they would.” This statement is 
made in face of the fact that tens of thousands 
of men and women are seeking work and can 
not find it. Advertise for an employe, for any 
occupation you please, and the street is bom- 
barded with applicants, And if you travel for 
work, you are pounced upon as a vagrant and 
sent to prison. You say, ‘The demand for 
laborers exceeds the supply, and the wages 
paid enormous, compared with those of 
Europe.” We ask you to read the following 
extract from the Herald, which explains to you 
why criminals are so numerous: 

“ A party of thirty-six Italians will start to- 
morrow to return to their nativ land by way of 
Belgium as steerage passengers on the steamer 
Rhynland. They came to this country a few 
months ago, and were employed as laborers 
in building a railroad in Texas. They say 
they are completely disgusted with their ex- 
perience in the ‘land of the free,’ and are 
firmly resolved never to try their fortunes here 
again. They complain bitterly of their treat- 
ment in the Lone Star state. They were 
obliged to work knee deep in water at times, 
whereby many of them hav contracted rheu- 
matism. Having secured their pay on the re- 
cent expiration of their contract, their first 
move was to invest it in passage tickets for 
home,” 

The wages in Europe enable the debover to 
liv and appear hearty and robust, as their ap- 
pearance denotes on landing, while the work 
and wages of the laborer in this country do not 
allow the laborer to liv out half his days, and 
the half he does liv is a life of fear and suffer- 
ing and-poverty. 

I call your attention to a second extract. 
from the Herald: — f 

** While the ferryboat Westfield was off Rob- 
bin’s Reef lighthouse, last evening, on her six 
o'clock trip from this. city, a carpenter named 
Heinrich Schaedler, of No. 180 Mulberry st., 
jumped overboard. The ferryboat was stopped 
and backed to where he was swimming. A 
line was thrown out, but Schaedler put his 
head under the water and tried to drown him- 
self. A lifeboat was lowered, and the would- 
be suicide was taken from the water. He said 
his wife and children were without food, and 
as he had no work he wanted to die. He was 
taken to police headquarters at Stapleton. 

` “A Herald reporter called at No. 130 Mul- 
berry street last night, and on the second floor. 
found Schaedler’s wife and three little chil- 
dren. The place bore every indication of the 
extreme poverty of the inmates, but was 
serupulously clean. Mrs. Schaedler said that 
Her husband had been out of work for two 
months, having injured one of his hands so 
that he could not do anything at his trade. He 
had, she said, become despondent, and after 
the ‘death of one of their children recently be- 
gan to act-like one insane. 

: There is but little doubt that the poor man 
was driven out of his mind by his inability to 
get bread for his wife and little ones.” 

I ask you how far these facts go toward 
bearing out your statement that ‘every man 
and woman in this country can secure em- 
ployment for support.” 

Denham, in describing poverty, says: 
**Such madness, as for fear of death to die, 

Is to be poor for fear of poverty.” 


This language of Denham, strong as it is, 
simply expresses the truth, for thousands com- 
mit suicide annually from this very fear. 

You say, “The multiplicity of criminals is 
the laxity of the laws.” This completely stul- 
tifies the fable of the sun and the wind in their 
contest to compel the traveler to take off his 
coat. Like excites like; business begets busi- 
ness; and all experience proves that the more 
murderers you hang the more murders are 
committed. The more criminals you send to 
prison the more there are to be sent. You 
seem to be disgusted with politics, and 
think “the criminals elect the officials of gov- 


*This reply to Mr. Bergh was refused by the Herald 
on account of “disrespect expressed toward the 
deity.” The same reason was assigned by the editor 
of the Irish World, and, we believe, by John Swinton’s 
Paper The daily Truth agreed to publish it, but 
after keeping the manuscript two weeks returned it 
to the writer. Mr. Davenport was obliged to fall 
back On THE TRUTH SEEKER, the only paper in New 
York not afraid of the deity or his antagonist, nor the 
men Whom they divide betweenthem. This willac- 
count for its late appearance.—ED. T. §, 


ernment.” In this we can almost agree with 
you, judging by our servants at Washington. 

Your slur at foreigners isin bad taste for one 
whose “country has but a century’s national- 
ity,” and owes its material prosperity to the 
labor of foreigners. 
largest contributor to the society for protecting 
dumb animals is a foreigner. 

The rum monopoly you speak of as a mon- 
opoly, and so detrimental politically, could be 
best remedied by permitting free rum, the ten- 
dency of which would be to drive the business 
out of the hands of the ‘‘ respectable.” Could 
the East river flow with rum, we believe there 
would be no demand for rum; the coming 
generations would learn to shun it as the 
upas-tree. The glorious example you speak of 
in “ sometimes arresting a respectable rum 
seller,” reminds us of the society for the pro- 
tection of dumb animals, who arrest the poor 
street vender, who is compelled to paya license 
fee for the privilege of earning a living, while 
the rich owner of the. Fourth avenue surface 
horse railroad, whose horses do not average 
the age of three years, after leaving their na- 
tiv plains, goes untouched, neither is he com- 
pelled to pay license to drive four in hand 
through the streets, for the fun of the thing. 
One word more in regard to what you term 
“ foreigners.” To whom does the North 
American continent owe its existence but to 
foreigners? They wrested the country from 
the nativs two hundred yearsago. From Eng- 
land one hundred years later. And in the 
civil war against the Southern states, who stood 
at the front? Indeed, does any sane person 
believe the so-called Union would hav been 
sustained but for the imported substitute? 
You inquire, ‘‘Hav you ever thought of the 
possibility, nay, probability, of. the dangerous 
classes utilizing their power for their exclusiv 
interest?” ‘Well, this is cool. Whose interest 
should they use their power for but for them- 
selvs? For whom does the capitalist utilize his 
power? Please tcll us how long since water 
ceased to run down hill, or trees grow upward. 
We rejoice you are exercised in your mind upon 
this subject; and, in view of the fact, the poor, 
which we are told we must always hay with us, 
out-number the rich ten to one. It would 
seem natural for natural causes to take effect 
sometime. ‘‘ You demand some power to pre- 
vent certain persons from taking their seat in 
Congress when elected.” We thought you bad 
that power, and used the power effectivly in 
case of Tilden versus Hayes. 

And now you turn your thoughts to Utah, 
and say, ‘‘She should hav no representation in 
Congress. ” And pray, why not? She believes 
in revelation;.driven by persecution to the 
wilderness which she has made to blossom 
like the rose, she has become numerous in 
spite of you. Pray tell us what you can do 
with the man when you could not crush the 
bantling. Again you turn your lamentations 
toward Long Island, whose people you term, 
**bullet-headed, bull-necked, low-browed 
wretches.” In this choice malediction you 
include the masses generally. 

Would it not be well to re-import the mis- 
sionaries we hav sent. to carry the ‘old ver- 


sion” to the heathen, and hav them take a 


twenty-cent copy of the new version to that 
lone isle? Mr. Heywood, of Princeton, 
Mass., and D. M. Bennett, of New York, were 
sent to prison for endeavoring to remedy the 
defects of the ‘‘bullet-headed, bull-necked, 
and low-browed.” Did you lift your voice in 
their behalf? Again you are objecting to so 
many men and women sympathizing with 
those in prison. Will you tell us whom we 
shall sympathize with, unless it’s the dis- 
tressed? And shall we seek for the sheep out 
of the fold, or confine our attention to those 
who need no repentance? Please turn your 
eye to an old version of the New Testament, 
Matt. xii, 7; xxiii, 5, 24; xxv, 39, 40: Mark ii, 
16, 17; Luke vi, 36, 37. Indeed, you might 
read this entire chapter with profit. Now will 
you please turn to John v, 15; viii, 3-11. Do 
not confine your theology to 1 Cor.. x, 24. 
Will you read this extract from the Herald? 

“A middle-aged man, clad simply in a 
tattered coat and a torn pair of pantaloons, 
stepped up to the sergeant’s desk at the Oak 
street station last night, and, after asking for 
a night’s shelter, reeled and fell to the floor 
dead. He was evidently an unfortunate 
tramp, who had not partaken of food for some 
days. His death is attributed to starvation 
and exposure.” 

You tell us too much clemency is shown 
to the criminal, which is in direct contradic- 
tion to the divine rule that ‘‘to err is hu- 
man; to forgiv, divine,” or the jurist law, that 
“ten guilty men better go free than one 
innocent one to suffer.” 

Again you say, “The criminals think no 
treatment too good for them.” This is natural, 
and speaks well for their intelligence. There 
should be no abuse beyond confinement from 
society, who really make him what he is. 


If we mistake not, the| 


Again you take issue with the superintendent 
of the Elmira Prison, for saying the striped 
garb of the prisoner tends to degrade him. Is 
this not true in all instances? Would you not 
feel your father was degraded if you saw him 
in the uniform of a footman? You speak of 
“maudlin sympathy” for our brother man— 
the prisoner. Please inform us what kind of 
sympathy you call that which sheds tears at 
the sight of a sea-turtle on his back in an ex- 
press wagon, which he would be most of the 
time in his natural element. Again you say, 
“ Human justice should: be modeled on the 
divine.” Presuming our early teachings to be 
correct on divine justice, you would make this 
earth a hot-bed. You “want more prayer.” 
We don’t see how you could hav more than in 
the case of Garfield, and less come out of it. 
We hav known rain come when prayed for, 
but that was when the wind was right. You 
claim the deity has the ‘sovereignty on 
earth.” If so, it is not much to his credit in 
view of all the misery and suffering on earth. 
Yet we are not surprised, if he permitted his 
only son to be killed instead of the devil, who 
seemed to hav originated all the mischief. 
And now, Mr. Bergh, remember the. same 
force of circumstances that gave you your 
position, gave the bullet-headed, bull-necked, 
low-browed their position. 
New York. Go. M. DAVENPORT. 
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ORTHODOXY, 


A Lecture by 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll 


“The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should gend for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


RICHARD’ SCROWN 


This is a book of 300 pages, embodying the 
most graphic, vivid, and thrilling por- 
trayal of Society Life as it 

` now exists. 


The third edition of this remarkable book 
has just been issued by its author, Mrs. Anna 
D. Weaver. It is a story of thrilling interest, 
thoroughly dramatic, pathetic, fascinating, 
forcible, and graphic. What ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was to the slavery question, ‘“ Rich- 
ard's Crown” is to the cause agitating the 
masses of the people of to-day. 

Printed in large, new type, on fine, heavy 
paper. Beautifully illustrated with eleven 
engravings, handsomely bound in cloth; title 
in gilt, embossed on the back and side of the 
book. Price, $1.50. For sale at this office. 


Man —Whence and Whither? 


By R. B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., 
Author of “ The Bible.—Whence and What?’ 


About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a 
rationalistic standpoint. 

1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

For sale at this office. 


THE RADICAL PULPIT. 


Comprising discourses of adyanced thought by 
0.5. FROT HINGHAM and FELIX ADLER: 
two of America’s clearest thinkers. 


“Ji Jeweled, American Stem Winding Watches, $30; 


OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 
Popular Jewelry Store. 


_ (Established in 1857.) 
ROCHELLE, ILL. 


Special Reductions on Fine Goods: 1 Pair Diamond 
Eardrops, 4 Karats, $335, worth $500. 1 Pair do., 238-4 
-1-16 K. $245, worth $350. I Pair do., 1 3-4~1-8-1-32 k. 
$145, worth $200. Smaller Diamonds in Rings, Pins, 
Studds, and Earrings proportionately reduced. An 
Elegant Minute Repeater—striking hours, quarters, 
and minutes, in extra heavy 18k case. $290, Broad- 
way price $400. An extra fne 18 k. “ Lightning 1-4 
‘Second Timer ’’ in best 18 k. case, $165. cheap at $225. 
One do., “Split Second,” latest. improved “ Double 
Timer,” $190, worth $275. A beautifui Presentation 
Watch, finest case made in America, large Diamond 
in center, best ‘*Brequet Hair-Spring,” Adjusted 
American Myt., $160, worth $250. Ladjy’s Watch to 
match, equally low ($100), Gents 14 k. solid Gold, 


Ladles, do., $32.50: do., fancy engraved $35. In 10k. 
Oases, $24. Full (15) Jeweled Mvis., ** Adjusted,” $10 
extra, 3 Ounce Silver Cased Elgin Watches $9. 4 
Ounce Silver cased, Stem Wind, 11 Jewels, quick 
train, $16.50. Same Case, Full (15) Jeweled, Pat. 
Regulator, $22.50; Same case, 15 Jewels, “Adjusted,” 
$25. Finer Silver Watches proportionately low. 
Goods Cescribed in any Catalog in the world dupli- 
cated at same prices or less, sent to any part of the 
world and cash refunded if not entirety satdfactory. 
Gorham Solid Silver Spoons, nicely engraved, $1,75 
per ounce. Best Triple plated Tea Spoons, $2 for 6. 
Table Spoons, $4. Knives and forks, $3.50 per dozen. 
Best Steel Spectacles made, $1. Genuin Pebbles, $2. 
Sold by all Opticians for double. If you need a 
Watch, Ohain, Ring, Pin, or any goods in my line, 
send me a trial order and I will positivly please you. 
Refer to Rochelle National Bank. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 
The BIBLE—WHENGE ard WHAT? 


BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 


A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 
ing the literature contained in the Old and 
New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER.. 
83 Clinton Place, N Y 


D. M. BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 


Around the Wort 


e 
With a steet plate engraving of the author in Vol. I. 
and each volume illustrated with forty-seven cuts. 
BY D. Mc BENNETT, 

Late editor of THE Tura BEZKER, author Of* A Truto 
Seeker tn Europe,” “Goda.and Religions of. Ancient 
and Modern Times,"* “The World's Sages,Think- 
ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of 

the Church.” etc., etc. 
Handsomely bound in red cloth, 36.50; 
in leather, red edges, $9.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 

Readers of THE TruTa SEEKER know the circumstances 
under which this work was written. The lest worda 
penned by the great anthor were for the fourth Volame 
Which was nearly completed at bis death, and which will 
now contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial, Mı. Bennett was a very pat'ent and faithful 
chronicler of the habita and customs of the different peo- 
ples of the many places he visited. Ihe every-day 
life of all nations is laid before the reader by One who has 
visited them and beheld them with hisown eyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the varions-conntries he visited. and the morality of so. 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian conntries, mach to the detriment of the latter 
The work is a 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This. work and “A TRUTH SEEEER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberal’s library Besides its intainsic 
worth it is a memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 

he world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and clearness of his writings. 
Address ZHE 2RUIH SEEKER. 
` 33 Clinton Place. 
New York city. 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


In five lectures, comprising, * The Gods,” * Hem- 
boldt,” * Thomas: Paine,” * In viduality,”’ and * Here. 
tics and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Inclnding,. “ Liberty. for Man, Woman, and Chiid;’ 
’* The Declaration of Independence,’ “About Farming 
in Minots;” “ The Great Banquet,” * The Rev. Alexan- 
der Clark," The Past Risse before Me Like a Dream,” 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. f 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 


per, 25 cents. 


Marriage and Divorce, 
By R. D. Westbrook, D D, LL.B, 


Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?” 


CONTENTS: 

The True Ideal of Marriage. 

Free Love. 

The History of Marriage. 

The Old Testament Divorce Law. 

The New Testament on Divorce. 

Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
Rational Deductions from Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better than Cu’ e, 


Price, 50 cents, Neatly bound in cloth. For sal 
pt this office. 
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LADIES' MAGNETIO JAUKET, Price, $18 


‘THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 


letter or in person free of charge. Send 
for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


324 Race Street, cor. Ninth, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced . our claims are correct it every particular 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in 
One Week. 


OINOINNATI, Deo, 19, 1882. 
DR. L, TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 


debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 


your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
Pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
fi icted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous, Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing asuit of your MAGNETIC CLOTHING 
for-one week, can use it quite as well as ever. 1 hav 
algo been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hay sut- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hay experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
Past two weeks, will soon be well. 1 would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure. Yours respectfully, 
WM. H. CLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case Of Paralysis will at the same 
“time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame 
Patient. We do not, like the O18 School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. 


and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDIOIN. THESE APPLIANOES ARE 
THE AOME OF PERFEOTION: 


Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


i SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
Dx. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
DE. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Olothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hav since Tuesday, Will soon be well. Will report 
againsoon: Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in lesa 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon appiication at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who naa been sudering for two years witn an Uvar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose ot 
medicin since putting on the appliances, Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 
fo u; i ay you. 

PTAA IL PAY SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882, 

Dr. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became hervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, 80 that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
ot St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom deciared that I had an Ovarian J umor, 
and that the Only thing that would save my life would bë the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mifdi-to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was calisd:to the Hureka Magnetic Appliances, Asa drowning man 
will catch ata straw, 80 did I catch at this faint’ hope of'acure. Four months ago I purchased a sult, of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- g 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now lam 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they Will do all and more than you claim for them. Iremain, 

Gratefully yours, MRS., MABY J, STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts, .- - `- 6.00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts,- - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances,each, - - 5.00 


Leg Belts, each, =- = = 400 
Knee Caps, each, - = >= 300 
Wristlets, each, - . >» 1.50. 


Sleeping Caps, - - - - 400 
Ladies Jacket - - = 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - - - 15.00 


Superfine Insoles, - - >» 1.00 


Children’s garments upon application. yy 


Any of the above garments sent toany address upon receipt of price, and we will returo the monev 
if they are not as represented in every respect. If youare uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. ‘hile our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we w1) 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hay raised five times theirown weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best materiai for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all theothers. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


uO ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


DR. L, TENNEY, 
Address tor further information, Race Btreet, cor, sth street, Cincinnats,0, 
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God and the State 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 
Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy, 
WITH A PREFACE BY - 

CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 

62 pages, octavo. Price lécents. Address, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Olinton Place, New York. 


THe SABBATH. 


BY M. FARKINGTON. 

A thorongh examination and retutatiun of the claims o 
Sabbatarians who are crying to tulsl upon tue conatry 
their holy day by unconeticutiunal legal euactmenuts. The 
author shows Dy an appeal not only LO Lhe tacts as they 
exist In the nature or things, but by reference to the 
Bible, the writings Of distinguished histurians and the- 
Ologians of pest ages that Suuday is no more holy than 
Saturday. ice IU cents. ursale at this ofice 


CHRONIC DISEASES; 


Embracing those of the blood and Nerves, the Dia 
eases Of Mon, the Diseases of Women, and the vari 
ous Causes, physical anu social, leading to Lhe mare 
plainly treated by ibat plainest of puuks, PLAIN 
HOME TALK, EMBRACING MEDICAL COMMVUA 
SENSE—nearly 1,0uv pages, 200 lilusirauous, by Di, 
E. B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexingtou ave., Nuw York. x 
whom ail ieuters Irom the sick suould be AUULere de 
in its issue for Jan. 19,1878, Mr. Bennets THtth 
SKEKER thus speaks of Dr. FOOTE and bigs meal à 
publications: “ We kuow him (Dr. Foote) perouas.y 
and iutimately, aud We say Wilb all Lue assurance 
that knowieuge imparts tual he is a man Of the 
highest inventivs and motive, Whose lile Las been 
spent in instructing and impreving his teliow-beings 
by giving such infurmauon g» is well caluulated WO 
enable them Ww be more heathy, more Lappy, and 
ty be better and more uselul men and Wonivu., Hid 
medical works possess the Ligues value, aud bay 
been introduced aud thoroughly resu in hunureds 
of thousands of tamilies, who tu-duy stand Leauy Lo 
bear willing testimony 10 the great beneti they hay 
derived from the physiviogicar, hygienic, and Moral 
lessons Which he has su abiy (mipariod.”” 

Purchasers of PLAIN HOM TALK are at liberty 
to CONSULT ITS AUTHOR, in person or by mull 
FREE. price of the new Popular Bultion, by mail 
postage prepald, only $1.50. Ovntents table free 
AGENTS WANTED. 

MURRY HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
129 Eust 281 street, New York. 


266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID 


she OME A 


Fy hanatad Vitality, Norvouo aut Plyoival Debiltoy, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua. 
ble. 80 found by the author, whose experience for 
28 years is such as probably never betore fell to the 
lo. of any physician. 800 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a fuer work in every sense—mechanioal, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.60, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mall 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Seud now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers 

This book should be read by the young for lnstruc- 
tion, and by the afflicted for relief. it will benefit 
all.—London Lancet. 

‘There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, Whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Obronic and obstinate diseases hav baf- 
fed the skill of ali other physcians gi 
specialty. Such treated successfully HEAL 


minout an instance of failure. TH YSELF 
RUPTURES CURED. 


my Medical Compound and Improved 
lastic Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
90 Gove. Hedlisble, references given, Bond 
stamp for circnlar, and say in what paper 

vou sate my advertisement, Address ept, 


W. A. Collings, Smithville, Jeffersen Os. W.T. 


DR. FELLOWS | 


is a regularly educat- 
ed and legally quall- 
fied physician, and 
the must successful, 
4s his practice will 
prove. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusiviy all discuses 
of the sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
slands pre-eminent. 
8PERMATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENCY 
as the resuit of selt- 
abuse in youth and 
+exual excesses in ma- 
4 'urer years, causing 
ulgbt emissions py 
dreams, loss of sexual 
power,rendering mar- 


riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO 8TOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical prvfession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his ‘‘ Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 


‘* Dr. Fellows is an Outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheal or bumbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” Ly8 


THE SUNDAY LAWS, 


BY J. Q. HERTWIG. 
Price, 10 cents. For sale at this officg, 
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Gems of Thought. 


LET justice and right be the standard by which 
you govern your actions, and never forget that the 
grandest thing a man can perform is to do what is 
right under all circumstances. The greatest virtue 
which men and women can attain to is to do their 
full duty to their fellow-beings, and to do naught 
that will cause pain or sorrow to Visit a fellow-mor- 
tal. That is the highest duty we are called to fulfil. 
—D. M. Bennett. 


MEN must liv together and work fof common ob- 
jects, even in priest-ridden countries; and those con- 
ditions which, in the course of ages, hav been able 
to create the moral sense, cannot fail, in some de- 
gree, to recall it to men’s minds and gradually to 
reinforce it. Thus it comes about that a great and 
increasing portion of life breaks free from priestly 
influences and is governed upon right and rational 
grounds. The goodness of men shows itself in time 
more powerful than the wickedness of some of their 
religions. — Clifford’s Ethics of Religion. 


Please cut this 


then send it to this office. we Dts 


A PETITION FOR STATE SECULARIZATION. 


United States Congress : 


arbitr 
of this Commonwealth should be made homogeneous throughout, 


“justice ” 
“establish.” 

And yet, though the first amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States says, “ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion | 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” there does exist a union of Church and 
State, which gives to Christianity moral and material aid, and so proscribes 
other religions and forms of belief and unbelief, while taxing these also for the 
support of that special religion. 

The ways in which this old alliance between Church and State still survives 
among us are: 

- 1. Recognition of God and Christianity in State Constitutions. 

2. Exemption of Church property from taxation. 

3. Appropriations of public money for sectarian purposes. 

4. Religious exercises, as the reading of the Bible, etc., in the public schools. 

5. Laws enforcing the observance of the Sabbath on the authority of the 
Bible. 

6. Religious test-oaths in sound of justice and on instalment into office. 

7. Chaplaincies in the Legislature, the Army, and the Navy. 

8. Fast and Thanksgiving .Proclamations, which contain theological ideas 
that may or may not be acceptable to the citizen. 

The necessity for this separation of Church and State is more apparent now 
than ever before, because of the still greater diversity of religious beliefs, the 
many forms of dissent from the religion which receives State patronage, and the 
growing signs of sectarian strife and ambition in the arena of politics, And 
emphasis needs to be given to the fact that the union of Church and State is 
a great hindrance to the employment of right methods in dealing with many questions 
of reform now demanding attention. And most essential is it at all times, and 
especially in the present, in order to secure for the law its due respect and 
observance, that the people’s representatives.should exhibit the strictest fidelity 


1T is a good thing for a nation to hay rich mount- 
ains—mountains in which mineral treasures abound; 
to hav broad plains, on which the golden crops of 
grain ripen, and rivers on which proud navies go 
forth to the ocean; it is a good thing to hay all these 
things which add to a nation’s material wealth; and 
it is a good thing also to hav halis of learning and 
galleries of art, for by these the mind is strongthened 
and refined. But it is a better thing than all this for 
a nation to hav virtue, and men who protect its vir- 
tue, for without that all these other things are but 
corroding substances that bring on more speedily 
and surely the progress of natural decay.— Feliz Adler 
in Radical Pulpit, j 


“THE great end of life is not to earn food and cloth- 
ing, though this is to most one of its first and most 
pressing necessities. 1f this were all of life it would 
not be worth living. And so the true end of educa- 
tion is not simply to enable the man or the woman to 
earn food and clothing, It is to develop the think- 
ing faculties, and so to raisethe individual to higher 
possibilities of enjoyment and of influence. These 
possibilities are quite independent of the daily em- 
ployment. The man or the woman who has learned 
to think, who has acquired the capacity. to enjoy a 
good book, to pursue a useful investigation, to hold 
intercourse with people of intelligence and thought- 
fulnsss, to reason soundly and clearly on solid, moral, 
and religious problems, which are constantly pré 
senting themselvs for solution, has reached a higher 
and happier level of humanity than the less fortu- 
nate neighbor. And there is no necessity for such to 
change their spheresof life. With the advantages of 
modern labor-saving appliances and the exemption 
they bring from the necessity for exhausting, un- 
ceasing ioil, there is no reason why the farmer and 


petition out, attach it to a nak sheet of paper, sign your 
name and address to it, get all your friends and neighbors ti to do the same, and 


To the Honorable Senators and Members of the House of Representatives f the 


A republican form of government being based on liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, as both means and end, involves the separation of Church and State, 
whose union is the worst form of class-legislation and the most infallible sign of 
power. A house divided against itself cannot stand. The institutions 
Impartial 
protection of all citizens in their equal rights and liberties, by encouraging the 
free movement of mind, promotes the establishment of truth in whatever direc- 
tion. Any infringement by government of this absolute equality of its citizens 
is the parent of manifold evil, a national crime committed against that natural 
which, as the Constitution declares, this government was founded to 


Qddg and Ende.. 


“I WANT a Chaùcer,” said a customer to a clerk in 
a bookstore, looking over the list-of English poets. 
‘Fine cut or plug?” inquired the young man, put- 
ting his hand in his pocket. | g- ; 


BEECHER 8478 that the angels hold their noses 
when they look down on a Wall-street man. A Wall- 
street man was never known to steal noses. They 
ought to hang on to their pocketbooks. 


JUDGE: “Your client had better make a com- 
promise. Ask her what she. will take.” Counsel: 
“My good woman, his honor asks what you will 
take.” Old woman: ‘Thanks to his honor, I’Il Just 
take a glass of warm ale.” 


“ WHAT is more awful to contemplate,” said the 
lecturer, glaring about him, ‘‘than the relentless 
power of the maelstrom?’ And a hen-pecked 


looking man in the rear of the building softly re- 


plied: * The femalestrom. ” 


A CONNECTICUT paper raises the following dificult 
question: “In waltzing with a young lady not over 
seventeeQ years, pretty, ahd one of the never-get- 
dizzy sort, does the young man go around the lady, 
or does the lady go around the young man?” 


“ MOTHER, what was that you was sayin’ about ` 
the children of Adam sufferin’ for somebody’s sins, © 
last night?” ‘What I meant to say was that because . 


of the sin of Adam, the father of mankind, in eating 
the forbidden fruit, his children allare punished.” 
‘Well, then, accordin’ to that, if my pap does some- 
thing wrong I oughtto be licked‘forit,eh?”’ ‘That'll 
do sir. -Now hurry out after the coal.” 


A YOUNG man who believes in self-improvement, 
having recently married, suggested to his wife that 


they should argue some question frankly and fully i 


every morning, in order to learn more of each other. 
The first question happened to be, “Whether a wo- 
man could be expected to get along without a hat,” 
and he took the affirmativ, and when he was ‘last 
seen he had climbed up into the hay-loft and was 
pulling the ladder after him. 


TWO guests were seated at a table in a hotel when 
a dog came up to them in a friendly manner, and 
sat down by the side of one of them. This lèd the 
Other to ask, “Is that your poodle?” ‘ No,” was 
reply, “ he belongs to the landlord, and a mighty 
cunning dog he is, too. Between us, he is a: good 
deal smarter than his master.” . ‘Yes,’ returned 
the first speaker, ‘‘there are such animals, I know. 
In fact, I once owned such a dog myself.” 


THE SONG OF THE TENANT. 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With Knee-caps tender and red, 
A tenant strove in his old store clothes 


the mechanic should not be the peers in general in- 
telligence of the lawyer, the doctor, or the minister. 
Such an ambition is worthy of being cherished by 
every youth in this land of schools.—Toronto Globe. 


How we drift like white sali dcross tue wide ocean, 


now bright on the Wave, now darkllng in the trough 
of the sea. But from what port did we sall? Who 
knows? Or to what port are we bound? Who 
knows? I at least will shun the weakness of philos- 
ophizing beyond my depth. What is the use of pre- 
tending to powers we hay not? What is the use of 
pretending to assurances we hay not respecting the 
other life? 1f there is a wish for immortality and 
no evidence, why not say just that? 1f there are 
conilicting evidences, why not state them? Ifthere 
is not ground for a candid thinker to make up his 
mind, yea or nay, why not suspend our judgment ? 
I weary of these dogmatizers. I neither affirm nor 
deny. I stand here to try the Case.—Emerson. 


THE only one of the New Testament writings which 
contains 4 Clear affirmation of its own inspiration ig 
the one which, in all ages, has been regarded as of 
the most doubtful authenticity, viz., tne Apocalypse. 
It was rejected by many of the earliest Christian au- 
thorities. It is rejected by many of the ablest crit- 
ics of to-day. Luther, in the preface to his transla- 
tion, ingerted a protest against the inspiration of the 
Apocalypse, which protest he solemnly charged ev- 
eryone to prefix who chose to publish his transla- 
tlon. In this protest one of his chief grounds for the 
rejection is the suspicious fact that this writer alone 
blazons forth his own inspiration.— Greg’s Creed of 
Christendom. 


WE do not believe that we are totally depraved, we 
do not believe the human race is lost, we do not be- 
leve in sin, we do not count ourselvs to be ‘‘ miser- 
able sinners.” We believe in the power of thought, 
in reason, in conscience, in the strength of our heart 
to subdue the world. We believe that man is hisown 
providence, his own deliverer, his own regenerator. 
We do not look for a supernatural redemption. To 
us the story of the birth of Christ is legendary, it is 
amyth. . To us the Christian mythology is 
like any Other, rich and beautiful, it may be, but 
mythology still, created by imagination; a fantasy, 
not believed to be in the domain of history. — Froth- 
ingham’s New Song of Christmas. 


ALWAYS suspect a man who affects great softness 
of manner, an unaffected evenness of temper, and 
an enunciation studied, slow, and deliberate. These 
things are unnatural, and bespeak a degree of men- 
tal disciplin into which he that has no purposes of 
craft or design to answer cannot submit to drill him. 
self. The most successful knaves are usually of this 
description, a8 smooth as razors dipped in oil, and 
as sharp. They affect the innocence of the dove- 
which they hav not, in order to hide the cunning of 
the serpent, which they hav.—Colton’s Lacon. 


THINK not 80 much of what thou hast not asof 
what thou hast; but of the things which thou hast 
select the best, and then refiect how eagerly they 
would hay been sought if thou hadst them not. At 
the same time, however, take care that thou dost 
not, through being so pleased wich them, accustom 
thyself to overvalue them, so as to be disturbed if 
ever thou shouldst not hay them.— Antoninus. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New | 1883-in England: Its Struggles and its Work. 


to their trusts by following the law in its letter and spirit. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that immediate action be taken by the 
law-making power to bring into harmony the theory and practice of our govern- 
ment in making the following principle a part of the fundamental law of the 
land by amendment to the United States Constitution: 

. The total separation of Church and State, by prohibiting Congress or 
any State, County, Municipality, or Township from enacting any law that 
favors religion in any of the eight ways specified, or in ay other way, or 
prohibits the free exercise thereof. : 
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THE TRUTH: SEEKER ANNUAL 
Freethinkers’ poan ac for 1884 


(s. M. 284) l 
WITH EIGHTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


To hit the tack on the head. 
Rat—tat—tat— 
` ‘Til his head went round in a hum, 7 
And then, with a growl, he sat him ae 
Lamenting t a mangled thumb: ===: =t 


LAsT Sunday one of the pastors of the little Village 
of Pownal was walking to church, when he saw a 
man with his coat off, digging in his garden, The 
good man beheld with grief and astonishment, and, 
coming up to the fence, began to recite in a solemn 
voice : “Remember the Sabbath day to keep it BoT 


“Bee here,” said the man in the garden, looking up, 
‘be you talkin’ to me.” ‘Yes, my poor man, I 
am.” ‘Wal, you needn’t worry aboiit me, then. I 
ain’t agoin’ to do any work; I’m only diggin’ wormé 
to go a-fishin’ with.” 


THE performance of the locomotiv whistle, we are 
told, says the Rehoboth Herald, has been system- 
atized on a Western railroad. ‘Seven whistles are 
to indicate ‘‘down brakes;’” thirty-two whistles, 
‘up-brakes;” forty whistles and two snor'ts a “‘back- 
{| up.” The instructions add: ‘‘In case of: doubt, 
whistle like the d—1;” at street crossings, ‘ whistle 
considerably.” Again, ‘Always whistle - before 
dinner. Require the firemen to keep. the whistle. 
valve open during dinner. After dinner whistle 
and squirt water, then back up... Then go ahead 
with a whistle, a squirt, and a ring.” ` i 


CONTENTS: 


This World. By George Chainey. 
Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. Mac- 
donald. 


MORE heavy poker playing in late years has gone 
‘on in Chamberlain’s old club house than in any 
other building in Washington city. Fortunes were 
made and lost there. The place is now owned by 
the Young Men's Christian Association. Soon after 
the change was made a well-known sporting man 
dropped in one evening,’a trifle mellow by some 
brandy a friend had given him to sample. The 
new occupants were holding a praise meeting, and 
a dozen of them were singing the old refrain: 

“« There is always room for more, 
Come in! come in!” 
He thought he appreciated the situation, and 
blandly replied: “No, gentlemen; play out the 


Introductory. By the Editor. 
Astronomical Calculations for 1884. 
Calendar for 1884. 


York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- | beral Charities. 
eral Press. By Peter Eckler. Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. 
Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. Date of Birth and Death.) 
New York State Freethinkers’ Association. By} The Population of Our States and Territories. 
H. L. Green. . - The Jewish Jehovah. (Dlustration.}) . 
The National Liberal League. By T. C. Le-| ‘‘That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 
land. Devil. (Tlustration. ) 
The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. | Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of 


(Giving 


By Charles Stevens. Philosophy. ‘deal. I’ll come in on the next hand.” 
Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. The Sacred Booksof History. . 
Foreign Freethought Societies. Jefferson’s Religion. A S ET sia 
The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. Useful Measures. inik aie eee ere: 
What is True Religion? By Charles Watts. As to Time. ntent'on g! purely; 


Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. He went away up to the front, 


Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. 


The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic. 
Selections, etc., etc. f 
He felt a little out of place, 
But thought he ought to try it, 
And, Watching what the others did, 
Maintained a perfect quiet. 


He didn’t make a singlọ break, 
Nor show the least defiection, 
Until a little deacon came 
To take the church collection. 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL.” 


The plate came to the cowboy first, 
Of course with nothing on it. 

He looked up at the deacon, then 
Down on the plate a minute. 


This ANNUAL is a compendious History of the Freethought movement in the United 
States. It contains 


He couldn’t tell the game at all, 
And didn’t dare to doubt it. 

The more he tried to find it out, 
The less he knew about. 


At last he spoke right out in church: 

“ Now look ’e here, old Banty! 

Don’t try to bluff—I’ll take the chips; 
Jist sing out What’s the ante.” 


128 Octavo Pages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks. It is “not 
for a day, but for all time.” 
Now ready. Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 
33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


And took a seat demurely. a 
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1 
nineteen, all the praying men being drowned, 


lotes and Clippings. 


Mr. Brapiaves thinks that England’s course 
in the East.must involve the annexation of 
Egypt. This he deplores. 


Tur Slavery Abolition Society has petitioned 
the minister of the colonies tostop the flogging 
of negroes in Cuba. The minister has prom- 
ised a stricter execution of the law. 


Tue recent report of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters shows that no fewer than 
2,872 hotels in the United States hav been de- 
stroyed by fire during the past eight years, an 
average of 359 yearly. 


Tue Sunday dazetleer says: “Brother Cox 
is going to organize another church in Denison. 
He says our city has a Democratic Methodist 
church, a Republican Methodist church, and 
he insists upon having a Greenback Methodist 
church. His party wants all the religious ad- 
. vantages.” 3: 

A TREATY was signed on the 14th ult., by the 
United States and the Prince of Narez of the 
Siamese Embassy, for the regulation of liquor 
traffic in Siam when conducted by American 
citizens; and it is now announced that this 
treaty was the main purpose of the Prince’s 
mission to this country. 


Spraxine of Sir William Thompson’s an- 
nouncement of a belief in a “ possible magnetic 


` sense,” the Alienist and Neurologist thinks that 


we might as well be logical and liberal, and 
add to the present senses the touch sense, the 
self sense, the power sense, the logical sense, 
and,the physic, muscular, and electro-mag- 
- netic senses. To divide and subdivide is be- 
lieved to be a growing habit with medical 
writers. i 


` On Sunday, May 11th, remarks the National 
. Reformer, the feelings. of the average pious 
Scotchman and women must hav been sorely 
tried by the opening at the Gorn Exchange, 
Galashiels, of the first exhibition of pictures 
ever attempted in Scotland on a Sunday. The 
collection belongs to a London ‘art dealer. 
During the four hours the exhibition was open 
_ it was visited by upwards of three thousand 
persons. y 
A MEMBER of Professor Adler’s Society 
. writes to a Boston journal: “The tenement 
house reform movement has by far exceeded 
our expectations. A Tenement House Build- 
ing Association has been formed, with an al- 
most unlimited capital, some of the wealthiest 
gentlemen in New York being at the head of 
the company. The association is not con- 
nected with our society, but still is an outcome 
of Professor Adler’s lectuxes on this subject.” 


An old woman named Gordon in the north 
_ of Scotland was listening to the account given 
in scripture of Solomon's glory, which was read 
to her by alittle female grandchild. When the 
little girl came to tell of the thousand camels 
which formed part óf the Jewish sovereign’s 
live stock, ‘“ What,” cried the old woman, ‘a 
thousand Campbell’s, say ye? The Campbells 
are an auld clan, sure eneuch, but look an’ ye 
dinna see the Gordons, too.” 


Parson Newman, Grant’s peripatetic consular 
theologian, said to a small audience in the 
Jane street. Methodist church recently that 
“Universal suffrage may prove universal 
ruin. A restricted suffrage may be essential to 
the perpetuity of this republic. The coming 
of the stranger has been the downfall of many 
republics. Foreigngrs should be in. this 

‘country twenty-one years before they should 
be allowed to vote. .The typical American 
should govern America.” Newman is a typical 
Christian, believing in liberty for himself but 
not for others. 


THe Catholic Union attempts to make a 
“point” against Col. Ingersoll by saying: 
‘‘Forepaugh’s clown had scarcely gone when 
another buffoon—the notorious Ingersoll— 
came the way with his little side show. Each 
charged fifty centsa head for the performance.” 
In New York it costs ten cents to get intoa 
Catholic church building on Sunday. That is 
also the price of admission charged by the 


museums on the Bowery. It is true that many 
of the dime museums are humbugs, but so are 
the Catholic churches and the Catholic re- 
ligion. This doesn’t place’ the churches and 
the monkey shows in the same category 
throughout, but the Catholic Union likes that 
sort of comparison, and it is a poor rule that 
won't work both ways. 


Kate Frew is very angry at Felt, a Mormon 
elder. He once told her, in Boston, that no 
Mormon practiced polygamy without the con- 
sent of the first wife, that women did not ob- 
ject to polygamy, and that polygamous families 
were filled with the spirit of peace. - She finds, 
on Visiting Salt Lake City, that his matrimonial 
career is not proof of happiness incidental to 
celestial marriage. She delares that when he 
said that women never complained of polyg- 
amy and lived harmoniously in it, he quite for- 
got his mother’s experience, that of his father’s 
plural wives, and lost sight of his own second 
wife’s broken spirit. 

Truth was not quite right in its story about 
Bismarck complaining of being checked for 
whistling on the Sabbath in Scotland. What 
he said was: ‘The English and American mode 
of Sunday observance is a terrible form of ty- 
ranny. The first time I set foot on English soil 
was at Hull, and I began whistling in the 
streets, when an English fellow-traveler said, 
‘Ob, pray don’t.’ ‘Why, said I, ‘is it pro. 
hibited? “‘No,’ was the reply, ‘it’s not against 
the law, but don’t you know it’s the Sabbath?’ 
I was so angry that I left the town at once and 
took the next steamer for Edinburgh.” Here 
the chancellor seems to hav whistled along 
Princes street with impunity. ; 


Tur Roman Catholic bishop of Atlanta, Ga., 
recently addressed a large assembly‘of Sunday- 
school children, and wound up by asking in a 
very paternal and condescending way: “And 
now, is there a-a-n-y little boy or a-a-a-ny 
little girl who would like to ask me a ques- 
tion?” After a pause he repeated the ques- 
tion: “Is there a-a-n-y little boy or a-a-n-y 
little girl who would like to ask me a ques- 
tion?” A little shrill voice called out: ‘‘Please 
sir, why did the angels walk up and down 
Jacob’s ladder when they had wings?” ‘Oh, 
ah, yes—I see,” gaid the bishop; ‘and now, is 
there a-a-n-y little boy or a-a-n-y little girl 
who would like to answer little Mary’s ques- 
tion ?” 


Tux pope’s recent encyclical against secret 
societies givs special interest to some piquant 
revelations made not long since with regard to 
the organization of the Italian Freemasons. 
They hav, it appears, three centers—Naples, 
Rome,and Turin. The Roman Grand Orient, 
though it affects to speak with authority on be- 
half of Italian Masonry, is far less important 
than the Turin section. Both, however, are 
more ‘‘advanced” than the Neapolitan Masons, 
by whom, about a year ago, they were solemnly 
excommunicated. The number of Masons in 
Italy issmall, and tends to grow smaller. But, 
as in France, Spain and Germany, among 
them are many prominent politicians hostil to 
Catholicism. The Turinese Masons are trying 
hard to oust the Romans from the position 
they hold ın the confraternity. 


Tae bark Athena was bound from Liverpool 
to Quebec with a crew of twenty, all told, in 
charge of Captain Lorenzen. On the 29th of 
April, the bark went ashore near Wolfe Island, 
one of the Magdalen group, in a dense fog. 
The captain at once said the Athena would 
soon be no more, and immediately engaged in 
prayer, inviting all on board to join. The 
second mate, Hans C. Engoe, endeavored to 
persuade the captain and crew to exert them- 
selvs for their own safety. They paid no heed 
but continued praying and singing, and no 
attempt was made to lower the boats. Engoe 
returned on deck just as the bark broke in two. 
A heavy sea broke over him, and he thought 
himself a doomed man. In some unaccount- 
able manner he found himself upon a plank, 
and on this he drifted ashore, benumbed by 
cold, and more dead than ulive. He found 
h’mself a short distance from a lighthouse, 
wiich he reached next morning after enduring 
fearful privations. The total loss of life was 


while the one who refused to pray was the 
only one saved. 


asked Nala Damajante, the Hindoo snake- 


not afraid the great anacondas may some time 


“ ARE you not afraid of snakes?” a reporter 


charmer with Forepaugh’s circus. ‘Are you 
crush you in their powerful folds?” And the 
tender-hearted reporter shuddered as he 
thought of the pictures in the school geogra- 
phy of a snake eleven feet long crushing a full 
grown elephant into a pulpy mass of bonedust 
and mince mest, preparatory to ringing up the 
dinner act in the prodigal son drama. ‘Afraid 
of being squeezed to death?” said Nala Dama- 
jante. scornfully, “la, no! I lived in Con- 
necticut all my life, and our pastor—his wife 
wasn’t congenial, you know, and he was one 
of these old bald-headed boys who are always 
yearning for an affinity and all that sort of 
thing—oh, my, he could just giv a python 
poiots on squeezing.” 


RererrING to the dynamite scares the San 
Francisco Argonaut remarks: ‘‘ Whether the 
church of Rome could, if it desired, and 
whether it desires to if it could, arrest this 
mode of warfare, we do not know. The insti- 
tution is a very powerful one. It is very secret. 
Its Jesuits make splendid detectivs; its confes- 
sional is well calculated to find out secret crim- 
inal conspiracies, and we are inclined to the 
opinion that most of the dynamite criminals 
kneel before its altars. Nearly all who hav so 
far gone to the gallows hav been Romanists, 
and hay received from the Roman priests a re- 


with a through pardon to Abraham’s bosom, 
and guaranteed an eternity of bliss. Most of 
those persons now awaiting trial hav the daily 
consolation of religion administered by priests 
of Rome. Whether the church, in order to 
save its own property, would contribute to the 
protection of property it did not own, we do 
not know. We are inclined to think it would.” 


Snor the death and incineration of Dr. Gross 
one of the chief social topics in Philadelphia 
has been the cremation of the dead. A corre- 
spondent of a daily paper reports that a move- 
ment is now fairly on foot to organize a stock 
company which will build the largest and most 
elaborate crematory in the United States. The 
capital will probably be fixed at $100,000, and 
the stock will be placed among the wealthy 
members of the community. Dr. Leidy, Dr. 
Samuel Gross, and many other distinguished 
physicians of the city are warm in their advo- 
cacy of the advantages of incineration over 
burial in the ground. Dr. Leidy speaks with 
much energy on the subject. ‘If any city in 
the world ought to burn ‘its dead; that city is 
Philadelphia,” said he. ‘‘ Several of its largest 
cemeteries are located on the banks and above 
the level of the Schuylkill, the stream from 
which we draw our water supply. It does not 
require a scientific mind to realize the terrible 
effect on the health of our people. Much of 
the poisonous matter from the thousands of 
graves at Laurel Hill, for instance, finds its 
way into the water and is taken into the sys- 
tems of the living. Isn’t that an argument in 
itself sufficient to enforce the the burning of 
the dead?” This argument comes with double 
force at a time when Philadelphia is spending 
half a million of money to excavate for and lay 
asewer pipe from Manayunk to a point below 
Fairmount dam, in the hope of carrying off the 
coloring matter and acids that are poured into 
the Wissahickon and Schuylkill from the pa- 
per, woolen, and carpet mills of that activ man- 
ufacturing suburb. Itis charged by sanitari- 
ans, and not denied, that all the ragsand ban- 
dages from the hospitals and dispensaries of 
this great city are sold to the paper-makers, 
and that the water and acids in which they are 
cleansed prior to conversion into pulp are al- 
owed to flow into the streams ahout this city. 
It is certainly not a pleasant subject to talk 
upon or to write about, but its gravity renders 
the theme of too much importance to be ig- 
nored. So much has cremation grown in gen- 
eral favor that the crematory at Washington, 
Pa., has been obliged to refuse to receive bod- 
ies for incineration from beyond the borders 
of the county. 


mission of their sins, and hav been ticketed f 


Hews of the Week. 


Mapam CoLoMBIER’s ‘Sarah Barnum” has 


got its author into jail for three months. 


Frve of the six murderers hanged on arecent 


Friday in this country declared that rum had 
led them into crime. 


Tur cold weather last week was accompanied 
by frosts, which did great’ damage to crops in 
the Hudson River valley and in New England. 


ROWELL, the pedestrian, has returned to 
England. His wife, who is a mere girl, re- 
mains in this country to. complete her educa- 
tion at school. 


A cLoupsurst on Frenchman Creek, near 
the Nebraska and Colorado line, last week, 
swept away and drowned eleven cowboys who 
were in camp there. 


Cor. Nevis Borben and Capt. Linebeck, 
two respected citizens of North Carolina, 
quarreled about a mine in Mitchell county. 
Linebeck shot Borden and killed him. 


Twenty persons ascended in a captiv bal- 
loon at Lille, France, last Sunday. The bas- 
ket broke and the occupants fell to the ground, 
killing three outright and seriously injuring 
the remainder. 


An encyclical letter from the pope was read 
in the Catholic churches throughout England 
last Sunday, warning people against joining 
the Freemasons or other secret societies under 
pain of excommunication. 


Mr. Kinnex, who kept a boarding-house at 
Spokane Falls, Mon., has recently sold out 
the business for $1,200. His wife was in- 
cluded in the sale. She had been unfaithful 
to him, and he sold her, along with the furni- 
ture and house, to the man who had caused 
the trouble. ` 

Ir has been announced that the dangerous 
anarchist, Schwartz, has left New York for 
Austria, bearing with him a quantity of dynam- 
ite. The people of Vienna are very much - 
alarmed and the newspapers demand that the 
manufacture of dynamite be made a govern- 
ment monopoly. 


New Yorx’s free baths opened on June 1st. 
The city furnishes nine of these useful insti- 
tutions for the use of its poorer citizens who 
would perhaps otherwise scarcely ever got a 
bath. The baths are open sixteen hours per 
day—four days in the week for males and 
three for females. 

Joun C. Eno, defaulting president of the 
Second National Bank of New York, was cap- 
tured last Sunday ın Canada. He had but 
$1,000 with him when arrested. “Father” 
Ducey, a Catholic priest who accompanied 
Eno in his flight, is not to be found. It is 
thought probable that Ducey has the atolen 
thousands taken from the bank. 


Decoration Day was observed in New York 
in the usual manner, with parades, processions, 
speeches, games, races, and so forth. The 
Hon. Benjamin F. Butler was in town, and, as 
usual, received the lion’s share of applause as 
he passed through the streets. President 
Arthur and Gen. Grant might command the 
respect of the populace, butit was left to Mr. 
Butler to arouse their enthusiasm. 


Parson Newman’s church givs its pastor a 
vacation from June 18th to October 5th. New- 
man gets $10,000 per year salary, and some of 
the congregation wish to dismiss him in order 
to avoid paying the $3,500 which he will earn 
while vacating. The congregation is described 
by one of the deacons as poor, the church 
likely tobe sold under foreclosure of mortgage, 
and the organ in a fair way to be ruined by a 
leaky roof. 

Aw explosion of dynamite occurred outside 
of the detectiv office, London, on the evening 
of May 30th. A corner of the building was 
blown off to a hight of thirty feet. No lives 
were destroyed, but thirteen people in the 
vicinity were injured by flying bricks and glass. 
The perpetrators of the outrage are unknown. 
O’Donovan Rossa, the Irish-American advocate 
of assassination, applauds the work, and says 
he expects more of it, 
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A Seethonght Ramance. 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cuaprer XXXIL—(Conrinvzn.) 
There was silence in the room as these words, 
freighted with the intensity of an absolutely truthful 
soul, were poured forth. Only once in a while does 


the world witness such splendid reality. Almost all) 
are a bit afraid of genuine truth—of the naked fact: 


of things. Royal is that soul that dares to face it all; 
to deal with no makeshifts; to accept no golden 
coloring of fancy, but to front nature with the un- 
flinching gaze. Out of the tragedy of her life Amy 
had reached this glorious hight, or, we might say, this 
lofty deep, whereby the very essence of things was 
revealed to her unconquerable mind. 

“I am sorry for this,” said the judge. “I cannot 
argue, but this confession precludes your testimony.” 

“Do you not believe that I desire to tell the truth, 
and nothing but the truth ?” 

“Indeed Ido. I would not doubt your word, but 
the law forbids. If you could only somehow say 
that you believe in God, there would be no question 
of the admission of your testimony.” 

“Tf I lie, or can lie, then I am to be believed; but 
if I stand by the truth, then I am to be disbelieved ?” 

“Not exactly that,” said the judge. “You will 
admit the imperfection of language. Can you not 
make the word God cover something of your belief?” 

“Not without a wrong to my conscience.” 

“T hope that is not so,” said Harryto Amy. “You 
see the extreme difficulty of the case. I cannot think 
you and I differ essentially in our belief, yet I can 
say I believe in God. Could you not do the same in 
a vague way, sufficient at least to open the gates of 
justice, that you may testify for what is most pre- 
‘cious to you and others?” 

“ What is a truthful expression for your thought, 
Harry, is not a truthful expression for mine. Our 
thoughts may be the same, but they come forth in 
different garb, and conscience must clothe the 
thought as well as make the thought.. I cannot use 
your language. It would be a lie to my soul.” 

“I will not insist. The very curse of my life is 
that I hav not been as absolutely truthful as you are 
now. Oh! this paltering with words and thoughts. 
It is slow murder. It rots and it buries.” 

Nothing could he said. The conflict was inevitable. 

The judge was deeply troubled. Evidently his 
heart was with Amy, but it was utterly impossible 
for him to go against the plain wording of the law. 
He was willing to use subterfuge and circumvent the 
law in behalf of justice; but he was not willing to 
actually destroy the law, for in some shape or other 
the law was to him the supreme thing. He might 
even accept contradictory interpretations of the law 
for the sake of what seemed to him right, but the law 
itself must evermore be sacred. 

The issue was direct. Amy did not believe in 
God, whether definable or undefinable, and the law 
said distinctly that, in order to give her testimony, she 
must believe in some kind of a God, definable or un- 
` definable. 

“Tam sorry,” said the judge, “that testimony so 
important, so absolutely necessary to the discovery 
of the truth, must be excluded.” 

Bolton and Sandy chuckled audibly. Legally they 
had won the day. Their evidence was uncontra- 
dicted, and according to that the judge must decide. 
Such is human justice when made dependent on a 
written law, which is like binding the ocean to an 
iceberg. No one set of circumstances is like another 
set, and therefore each must discover its own law. 
To govern by precedent simply is to govern by bar- 
barism. 

“In a question like this,” said the judge, “I must 
decide according to the sworn evidence. I cannot 
go beyond that, whatever might be the dictates of 
my heart. We mustaim for general justice, and not 
for particular justice. We cannot satisfy the claims 
of all. There must be some wrong in order that the 
universal welfare may be maintained. There must 
be forms of .laws to be obeyed in all circumstances. 
Unless these are inviolable there is no certain stan- 
dard. In this case we must take the established 
rule, though it seems to work harshly. The evidence 
is almost altogether in favor of the marriage claimed, 
and I must declare that the ceremony was performed 
as sworn to—that Amy is the wife of Sandy, and the 
girl Bessie is his daughter.” 

“ Impossible!” cried Amy; “how can there be such 
injustice ?” and mother and daughter were clasped in 
each other’s arms. 

“Four years fighting for liberty, and the prison 
walls yet!” cried Cupples. “I thought that when I 
saw the flag floating so gaily we should always 
be happy, and now my little Bessie is a slave again.” 

Sandy would have fared badly but the police off- 
cers protected him. He didn’t like the looks of Cup- 
ples a bit. There was a small voleano in him, evi- 
deutly. 

Bolton, elder, was jubilant, and gave Sandy a most 
congratulatory grasp of the hand. His Harry was 


now free to some more worthy match—that is, to a 


fortune as well as a wife: 


“ Is there no remedy for this? Is this the law?” 
cried Harry. . 
“I could not decide otherwise,” said the judge. 


| “I would if I could.” - 


Without doubt the judge declared his honest feel- 
ing. To obey was martyrdom—but it was duty. 

“ I swear,” said Jones, “I can’t understand this. 
It’s plain as day the woman never was married, and 
yet she is married. The law says so, and the law— 
-well,-what the law is-no fellow can find out.” 

“ Law and theology,” said Dr. Dobson, “are twin 
brothers. They both burn us at thestake. Perhaps 
medicine is the same thing. There is a damnable 
wrong in it all somewhere, but I can’t just exactly 
tell where. I sometimes think that right and wrong 
are twin brothers too, and forever and forever hav to 
go together; and at times they do look sọ very mrch 
alike! I would pray for an infallible pope, but. the 
more we have of ’em the worse off we are.” 

“T submit to your honor,” said Sandy, “that this 
woman is my legal wife. Should she not follow me 
and live with me.” 

“So says the law, but I cannot compel, and if she 
does not choose to go that is the end of it.” 

“But this child—is she not mine?” 

“She is, and must go with you. There is no help 
for that.” 

“Must I go with him ?” cried Bessie. 
my father. I hate. him.” 

“You must go with him. The law compels. 
gally he is your master.” 

“ Must I leave my mother, Cupples, all ?” 

“You must do as he says. Until you are of age he 
has sole authority. The law says he is your father. 
As such, he must command.” © 

“O mother!” 

“O my sweet Bessie!” cried Amy. “There must 
be some escape, though it is now dark as midnight. 
Let me put this on your neck, dear one. I have worn 
it ever since I can remember. It is a charm, they 
say. I give it with all my love and all my hope. 
Keep it, and be patient. We can conquer, we can 
conquer!” 

She kissed her daughter, she embraced her, amid 
flashing tears. The sweet lips touched with luminous 
grief. The mother flung from off her heaving neck 
a circlet of ebony beads of quaint fashion, such as is 
frequently worn by the dusky and sometimes fairer 
children of the South, in whom there is a sweet, 
strange faith in these mystical ornaments. Amy had 
always worn this.. She could not tell why. Itseemed 
a part of her flesh and blood. She twined it with 
passionate caresses about the glowing neck of Bessie. 


When Judge Arno saw these dancing ebony beads, 
clasped together by a grotesque image whose eyes 
blazed with emerald fire, an awful paleness overspread 
his features. Heseemed ready to faint. By astrong 
effort he recovered himself. l 

“Let me see that necklace,” said he. “I have not 
seen anything like it before, except once.” 

He graciously took the shining circlet darkly 
flashing, and gazed upon it with a far-away look. 

“It reminds me,” said he. “No matter. I only 
took it for that. How like—as if it were the very 
same!” f 

With a quick movement he pressed the relic to his 
lips, and kissed the curious image by which the beads 
were caught together. 

“T remember this, I remember this,” he said. “It 
cannot be! Lo, itis! Ah, the picture!” 

He touched a spring, and the tiny image opened, 
and right within its bosom burned forth the glowing 
face.of a woman, lovely as the wave when full of sum- 
mer’s smile, radiant as a star. 

“ I never saw that before. 
said Amy. 

Judge Arno looked at Amy’s brilliant face, flooded 
with excitement, while her lithe form bent forward 
like a flame, and glittered with wondrous loveliness. 
The piercing glance of the judge seemed to rend her 
very soul. Then with a mighty cry he clasped her to 
his arms. 

“My child! my child!” he said. 
Leonora’s child !” 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 
ee 


A Suggestion for the Coming Convention. 


I beg leave to offer a suggestion relativ to the 
convention to be held at Cassadaga Lake, hoping that 
if found available, and one in which others may ac- 
quiesce, they will express themselvs freely through 
Tue Trura Seexer. The question for the managers 
of the coming convention is, How can we produce an 
effect that will be the most lasting and beneficial to 
our cause? I suggest that the committee assign to 
each speaker such a subject as he or she is best qual- 
ified to present, and that the selection of subjects be 
placed in the hands of those best acquainted with the 
immediate wants of the people, so far as enabling 
them to break loose from the slavery in which they 
are held. Every move should now tend toward 
strengthening our cause. Let us hear from others 
on this question, A. E. RINGER. 


“ He is not 


Le- 


What does it mean ?” 


“ My long lost 


that fiendish ingenuity could contrive. 


Talmagian Philosophy.—Concluded. 


“Just as soon as a missionary begins to doubt . 
whether there was a Garden of Eden, or whether 
there is a place of future punishment, he comes right 
home from Beyrout and goes into the insurance busi- 
ness.” All the better for Beyrout! Just as soon as 
a man begins to doubt he begins to get too honest 
to hold an agency in the old, played-out hell-fire in- 
surance business, and it is only natural that he should. 
look about for some business that has an honest 
phase to it. : ‘ 

“ Orthodoxy, beginning with the Sandwich Islands, 
has captured vast regions of barbarism for civiliza- 
tion.” ‘Were you ever on board one of the early mis- 
sionary vessels, Mr. Talmage, when the cabin was 
crowded with missionaries, and the hold stowed full 
ofrum? Did you-ever see one of these converted 
barbarians dance with delight as he saw the vessel 
coming in, and hear him shout, “ More good mis- 
sionary, more good rum?” And hav you ever found 
out why it was that the most loathsome disease broke 
out amongst them immediately after the advent of 
the missionaries ? 

“ Ninety-nine out of every hundred of Protestant 
churches were built by people who believed in an en- 
tire Bible.” And no doubt every one who had a hand 
in stealing Girard College away from the Liberals 
“believed in an entire Bible.” Some of the greatest 
robbers and most bloody monsters the world ever 
saw “ believed in an entire Bible.” Most of the bank 
defaulters and those who get away with vast sums of 
the people’s money are members of orthodox churches 
and “believe in an entire Bible.” 

“ On that same street, and not far from being op- 
posit, stood Park Congregational church, called by 
its enemies ‘ hell-fire corner.’ Theodore Parker died, 
and his church died with him. Park church still 
stands on ‘hell-fire corner,’ thundering away the 
magnificent truths of orthodoxy, just‘as though The- 
odore Parker had never lived.” And I will guarantee 
that for every one who ever heard of “ hell-fire cor- 
ner,” or anybody who ever preached there, a hundred 
hav been delighted with the sermons and sayings and 
writings of Theodore Parker. He had too much 
good sense to run a “hell-fire corner.” 

“ All that the world ever got that is worth having 
came through the wide aqueduct of orthodoxy from 
the throne of God.” Well, now, if that isn’t a speci- 
men of orthodox cheek that an army mule might 
covet! If Mr. Talmage had stated that the rack, the. 
ripping-knife, the iron boot, the thumbscrew, and all 
the tortures of the Inquisition had ‘come through 
the wide aqueduct of orthodoxy,” he would hav been 
nearer the truth. I wonder if Mr. Talmage ever read 
about the Dark Ages, a period of about a thousand 
years, when Christianity had everything its own way; 
when there were no institutions of learning only for 
the priesthood;.when not one in a hundred could 
write his own name. ‘That long, dark night of igno- 
rance “came through the wide aqueduct of ortho- 
doxy.” This worse than midnight darkness Mr. Tal- 
mage cannot lay to Infidelity, for it was a cardinal 
doctrin of the church “that it was better to kill here- 
tics and send them to hell, where they belonged.” 
To express a doubt was to meet death “through the 
wide aqueduct of orthodoxy.” 

In the reign of Elizabeth, that “most Christian 
queen,” the prisons were filled, men and women were 
hanged, roasted, boiled, beheaded, ripped up alive, 
quartered, and otherwise tortured by every means 
There were 
penalties imposed by acts of Parliament for different 
degrees of heresy, and sanctioned by Elizabeth, “the 
most Christian queen.” . 

Is it possible that Mr. Talmage never read about 
these acts of Parliament? Isit possible that he never 
read about these Christian persecutions under Eliza- 
beth? Or is it, as I hav long believed, that every 
Christian will lie for his religion? For these things 
“came through the wide aqueduct of orthodoxy,” and 
I believe Mr. Talmage knows it. 

“« Who had the greatest human intellect? Paul. 
Orthodox from scalp to heel. Who was the greatest 
poet? John Milton. Orthodox from scalp to heel. 
Who was the greatest reformer? Martin Luther. 
Orthodox from scalp to heel.” Who murdered James 
A. Garfield? Charles Guiteau. “Orthodox from 
sealp to heel.” Who murdered his little daughter in 
imitation of Abraham? Freeman. “Orthodox from 
scalp to heel.” Another father in like manner 
plunged a huge knife to the heart of his little boy. 
“Orthodox from scalp to heel.” A dozen Molly 
Maguires were jerked to kingdom come in one day, 
attended by their priests, and are no doubt now wait- 
ing to giv Mr. Talmage a welcome to the New Jeru- 
salem. “ Orthodox from scalp to heel.” All who had 
a hand in whipping women and hanging witches and 
banishing Quakers were “orthodox from scalp to 
heel.” 

All who had a hand in murdering and torturing 
and mutilating the thousands, in the days of the In- 
quisition, were “orthodox from scalp to heel.” I 
wonder if Mr. Talmage has ever heard of a paity of 
Frenchmen under the command of Ribault who were 
inhumanly massacred by a band of Spanish despera- 
does, after being promised protection by the Spanish 
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commander. After being killed their bodies were 
cut to pieces and the pieces hung to the limbs of a 
tree, to which was attached the following inscription, 
“Not because you are Frenchmen, but because you 
are heretics and enemies to God.” “ Orthodox from 
scalp to heel!” 
. I could fill a volume with the acts of orthodox ty- 
. rants—-with murders and robberies and seductions. 
If Mr. Talmage is ignorant of these facts, he had bet- 
ter exchange with the Rev. John Jasper. Jasper 
would be quite a curiosity up North, and Mr. Tal- 
mage would hav a success down South where Jasper 
has convinced them that “the sun do move.”. 
“O man, believing in a Bible in spots, where are 
you going when you quit this world? Answer. 
< Going into a great to be, so on into the great some- 
‘where, and then I shall pass-on through the great 
anywhere, and I shall probably arrive in the no- 
where.” : : 

It must hav taken a deal of mental training to pro- 
duce so lofty a sentiment. He must hav dieted a 
long time before giving birth to such language. I 
wonder how much brain food it took to enable him 
to. produce such a sky-seraping thought. Nothing 
but the biggest kind of codfish, and a great many of 
them, could fit a man for the effort. 

Mr. Talmage gulps down “the entire Bible from lid 
to lid.” He doesn’t believe it “in spots”—not a bit 
of it. He believes the world was made in six days; 
no “indefinit periods of time” for him. He believes 
in the snake story, and the flood story, and the Jonah 
story, and the Samson story, and if the “ Arabian 
Nights,” with “ Sindbad the Sailor,” had been added, 
he is a man of such “ unbounded stomach ” he could 
gulp them all down. 

Moses and Aaron turned all the waters of Egypt 
into blood. Mr. Talmage believes it. Then the ma- 
gicians did the same with their enchantments. Mr. 
Talmage understands just how it was done, and if 
the statement had been that the waters were turned 
into blood fifty times in a day, it would all be as easy 
for Mr. Talmage to believe as it is for an ass to 
talk, or for a woman to turn into a pillar of salt, or 
for a regiment of dead men to march up out of their 
graves and never be heard of any more. “I am go- 
ing to my father’s house; I am going into the com- 
panionship of my loved ones who hav gone before.” 
How do you know that, Mr. Talmage? How do you 
know that your loved ones hav gone before, or will 
ever follow after? According to the Bible, it is a 
very uncertain thing. If your loved ones happen to 
be among the rich, they can no more enter the king- 
dom of heaven than a camel can pass through the 
eye of a needle. 

Your loved ones must be able to heal the sick, 
speak with new tongues, handle rattlesnakes, taran- 
tulas, and cobras, drink any kind of deadly poison, 
and cast out devils, because these are the signs 
which are to follow those who believe; and unless 
your loved ones can show these signs and hav been 
baptized they are to be damned, and there’s the end 
on’t, Mr. Talmage. But, no matter, if Mr. Talmage 
does not find his loved ones there, he will twang his 
harp and flap his angelic wings, and. strut and spread 
his tail all the same, for when oncə a Christian gets 
his little shriveled-up soul into heaven, the little un- 
important circumstance of his wife and mother and 
children being in hell don’t even rumple his feathers. 

“ Brooklyn and New York would be better places 
to liv in with Raymond-street jail, and the Tombs, 
and Sing Sing, and all the small-pox hospitals emptied 
on us, than heaven without a hell.” Of course every 

_Christian will enjoy his heaven a great deal better if 
he knows some one else is roasting in hell. Rob a 
Christian of his hell, and his “ pipe is out.” “Take 
any shape but that.” One is three and three is one 
—“ believe or be damned.” Every one of sense 
knows the class of people who “believe,” and there- 
fore will never envy Mr. Talmage his “ companion- 
ship ” when his wings begin to sprout. 

“Nearly all the heterodox people I know believe 
all are coming out at the same destiny—Thomas 
Paine and George Whitefield, Charles Guiteau and 
James A. Garfield, John Wilkes Booth and Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

Yes, Thomas Paine must go to hell, not because 
his life was not worth more to the world than a hun- 
dred Whitefields’, but because he did not believe as 
Mr. Whitefield did. Thisis the magnanimity that 
comes of Christian teaching. “The world is my 
country, to do good my religion,” is a grander senti- 
ment than Mr. Talmage, or any minister, or Paul, or 
Christ ever uttered. 

How an intelligent man should get those names so 
jumbled is passing strange. Garfield only believed 
the Bible “in spots,” while Guiteau was “orthodox 
from scalp to heel;” he believed the Bible “from lid 
to lid;” he has gone home to his “ Lordy,” and, no 
doubt, Mr. Talmage and Guiteau will twang their 
harps in unison and suck ice-cool lemonade through 
the same straw, while Mr. Garfield “ will fetch up in 
the nowhere.” 

According to the Talmagian philosophy, Booth 
must be in hell, and Mr. Lincoln could not possibly 
get into heaven, because he was an Infidel, so that 
they will both be together after all. 


.‘died well;” while such men as William Lloyd Gar- 


_“ Those who deny the Bible, or any part of it, never 
die well.” No doubt Jobn Calvin, after roasting Ser- 
vetus in a slow fire, “died well.” Torquemada, after 
murdering and torturing scores and scores of hu- 
man beings for opinion’s sake, “died well.” Con- 
stantine, who murdered those of his own household, 
and then made Christianity the religion of the state, 


ready for use. We will pursue this matter without 
flinching as long as the end remains unaccomplished. 


Then what will be the effect of the insertion of the 
words “liberty, equality, und fraternity” which occur 
in the first line? They seem to be the recognized 
triad of the republicanism of France. Hav not we in 
America got anything of our own? Such a small 


thing as this may make a material difference in the 


the torments of hell, while such Christian monsters! own hook. You hav burst forth ahead of us. 


joy the luxury of burning heretics. 


rison, Wendell Philips, Charles Sumner, Ethan Allen, great struggle. Liberty and equality are all right, 


Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, and hundreds but fraternity is of very doubtful application. I think 
of other good and true men could not “die well,” |I hav seen some more appropriate triads, but cannot 
because not one of them believed the “entire Bible” | call them to mind. We would rejoice to hav identity 
from “lid to lid.” of text with you. ; 

It must be a grand thought for Mr. Talmage that| As the Druidical laws of 1878 testify, we were 
all of these noble, self-sacrificing men are suffering going to make a movement sooner or later on our 
Take 


as Constantine, Calvin, Guiteau, and Torquemada| the lead, then; your boldness entitles you tothe posi- 
are going to flit around the New Jerusalem. i 


. . . on. ` 
“ This world will never advance one inch beyond| Again, in reference to the term “church.” What 
this old Bible.” Notif Mr. Talmage and the Chris-| ecclesiastical irstitutions we hav among us are of 


tian world can help it. No morality beyond that of | Latin origin, with the exception of the Greek church, 
the bloody old lecher, King David; no knowledge | and possibly a little of the Coptic. The English 


beyond a flat earth; nothing more clean and decent language is hardly a means of criticism in ecclesias- 


than the story of beastly old Lot; nothing more ra-|tiea] terms. The Reformation, it is true, brought 


tional than the Mosaic creation; nothing more hu-| forward English translations, or what may be re- 
mane than the character of plundering old Joshua. 


: l garded as equivalents, and among the rest the word 
Mr. Talmage would like to keep the people in the |“ church” (kirk) was harnessed in and prostituted to 
“old paths,” and make himself conspicuous, not by|the cause. Of course it had been used by the Chris- 
elevating himself, but by lowering down the masses. | tians before the time of the Reformation. It was 
What a pity it is that he cannot get the people back popularly used in Scotland and England for the 
to the ignorance of the dark ages and once more en-| Ghristian assemblies after the expulsion of Druidism 
: Make the peo-|in all its forms from those countries. But in Wales, 
ple ignorant enough, and Mr. Talmage would be 4| where Druidism continued under the name of Bard- 
great man. Thomas Paine was great because he ism (its truest name), the word kirk was not suffered 
made the people free. Mr. Talmage wants to bring | to be prostituted, and Bardism holds it well clinched 
himself into notice by forging chains of slavery, and | to this day. In Scotland the Christians stole and 
keeping the people in ignorance. He says that “God | prostituted the term clachan also, which meant the 
has not learned anything in a thousand years.” | Whole church-yard, or what was inclosed within the 
Neither would any Christian if knowledge were not| outer kirk (or circus). The.same thing was done in 
forced upon him by “advanced thought.” All who| Wales, where Lhan (or clachan stripped of the inter- 
hav believed in an “entire Bible from lid to lid” hav | na] guttural digamma) is used for a parish church 
ever. been fighting “advanced thought.” They hav| and its yard; and the reason for this is, forasmuch 
tried to hold the world down to the “Old Bible.” | as the property was entitled clachan or Lhan, which 
How desperately they fought for a flat earth! Even | was confiscated for Christian use and ownership, kirk 
after Magellan sailed around it they quoted scripture | and clachan are, no dcubt, two separate terms, both 
to prove that there must be some mistake about it. | Keltic and Druidic, and each had its own particular : 


A thoroughly honest belief in the perfection of the 
scriptures would hold the world down to a level with 
the dark ages in which they originated. Doubt is 
the mother of progress. None, except a few lunatics 
like Mr. Talmage, believe that the Bible is a perfect 
revelation from God, and the world will grow better 
as their number grows less. 

Hundreds who hav heard and read Mr. Talmage’s 
sermon on the “Splendors of Orthodoxy ” will regard 
it as unanswerable, and yet, in the main, it has no 
foundation in truth. A greater regard for God and 
the seriptures than for truth and humanity has 
spoiled many men before Mr. Talmage. How long 
will the people believe a lie, for God’s sake? 

My article is now entirely too long. I hav only re- 
ferred to points in the sermon which were without 
any show of truth, and calculated to deceive. 
I will say that there is not one paragraph in the 
whole sermon that is entirely true. Joun Prox. 

~~ 
The Petition for State Secularization Consid- 
ered by a Druid. 

I hav read with much interest the text of the “ pe- 
tition for separation of church and state,” and am 
ready to co-operate in the matter to the furthest ex- 
tent of my power, and that without delay. This mat- 
ter exactly suits me and matches the general tenor 
of my life purposes. I beg leave to suggest a few 
points. I believe it would hardly do to cut out the 
impression of the text in current Truru Szrxrss and 
use it, and that the only orthodox method is either 
to copy it or reprint it as heading on petition blanks. 
My first impulse was to print off these here; my sec- 
ond was to get a stereotype of the text. I shall wait 
a while in order to see if there may be some alteration 
of the text. I shall work with you in this concern 
most heartily, and continue to do so indefinitly. 
You were quite correct in eliminating the side issues 
from the text, as the text will do for Druids as far as 
its substance is concerned, while in all or any respects 
there is no serious objection to it. The words, “ State 
Secularization” are all right; the word “Sabbath may be 
criticised by the Sunday men, forasmuch as Saturday 
is the Sabbath both in philology and infact. Druids 
hold in memory the history of the terms “ church” and 
“ ecclesia,” and insist that the ecclesia has no right 
whatever to the title “church.” The terms “religion 
and the state” would suit us well. Hither a moditi- 
cation of the terms or the addition of an explanatory 
phrase would please us. We want a prohibition of 
the prevalent methods of prostituting the goddess of 
liberty to the purposes of religion in any form what- 
ever. You are of the same mind, I see. In order to 
insure hearty co-operation, the text of the petition 
should be as satisfactory all around as possible. 
Take it altogether, you hav produced quite a good 
one. Suppose we say, “total separation of religion 
and the state, by some entitled church and state,” ete? 

I shall distribute blank forms among about 100 
leaders, in which ease I shall want them printed all 


But 


signification. Clachan is certainly derived from 
Gaelic clach, a stone; plural, clachan. WKymmric 
(Welsh), Lhech, a flat stone. Clachan was a term ap- 
plied to the nucleal portion of the parish; and was, 
and even is now, equivalent to the Cornish term 
church-town, or the hamlet or village around a parish 
church. 

It is well known that ecclesia originally was applied 
to the assembly of the Christians. It really meant 
the invited or the called-forth, or perhaps the elect. 
Eventually, it was applied to the place of meeting. 
Wherever Greek Christianity traveled, the term eccle- 
sia was on hand. Latin Christianity did not despige 
it for its Greek sound, but took it and used it almost 
exclusivly. It is the word now in Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French, and even in Welsh. But 
the reason for its presence in Welsh (“Eglwys”) is 
but a little different from the cause wherefore it 
stands in the other languages named. In Italy it did 
not succeed the kirk, for that had degenerated ages 
before into the circus (kirkus). 

Ali the pagan religious institutions differed too 
much from infant Christianity for an immediate union 
between them, nor would the pagans allow it. In 
Italy the ecclesia made its own independent start, 
with and under its own name of ecclesia, a Greek 
word of open import, and scarcely a proprietary with 
any institution previously, any more than the word 
assembly is now with us. After the coalition of the 
ecclesia and the pagan religion, before and at the 
time of Constantine, the Christians retained the term 
ecclesia. The missionaries carried the term to all 
countries whither they went. It was planted among 
the Kymmry, or Welsh, at an early date, and they 
hav it to-day; but it is to be remembered that the 
missionaries in Britain, who brought it, were looked 
upon as Hebrieo-Greeks, rather than Hebræo-Ro- 
mans, though they might hav set forth from Rome it- 
self. The kirk was a Druidic circle, and in vogue 
not only in Britain but even in in Germany. Even 
the name was in vogue in Germany, and has con- 
tinued to this day. The philology of the term shows 
that German and Gothic afford not even the pre- 
tense of an etymology for it. Gaelic and Kymmrie, 
both of them, present us with a clear and undoubted 
origin for it. At the same time neither Latin nor 
Greek can afford a root for kirk or circus. For this 
reason the English Misokeltic scholars and the clergy 
hav ransacked everything in order to find a Christian 
proprietorship for the word. After a good deal of 
overhauling they settled on a supposed Greek com- 
pound, kuriou-oios, meaning “ Lord’s house!” Mar- 
velous! monstrous! 

Yet this Lord’s-house title may now be classed 
among what are called secondary or accidental ety- 
mologies, provided the fact be noted and kept in re- 
membrance. Cire, or kirk, is a Kymmric word, also 
ia Gaelic; and identical primarily with the present 
Kymmric word kerrig, plural of carreg,astone; hence 
kyrch, a circuit, a religious circle, or a procession. J 
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referred to the Druidical circle of stones, which were 
sometimes twelve in number, sometimes thirty, some- 
times one hundred, ete., but in Cornwall nineteen, 
the number of the lunar cycle, forasmuch as the 
Cornish are the remains of the third sub-nation or 
grand tribe, entitled Lhoegrwys ( Iigurians, Lunigeri, 
moon-men, moon-rakers). The English nation is a 
mixture of the Ligurian grand tribe and various for- 
eign elements, Gothic, Saxon, Anglic, Danish, Belgic, 
and Norman. The Kymmry, or first sub-nation, were 
children of the sun, and furnished most of the Dru- 
ids, and built their kirks according to solar num- 
bers. The second sub-nation were the Britons, and 
had the care of war, and to them generally belonged 
the commander-in-chief of the army. Hence the 
reason that in the time of Cæsar all the people were 
called Britons by the Romans. Nearly every attack 
made by the Romans was directed against the terri- 
tory of the Ligurian grand tribe, which was the ag- 
ricultural sub-nation. 

Such is the kirk in its origin. Tt is evident the 
ecclesia has no claim to it. And even the clachan is 
stolen property. 

Much more inappropriate still is the term “church,” 
applied to a Methodist or Congregational conventi- 
cle, as is the custom in America. It is a stealing 
again of stolen goods—worse than ordinary thief- 
dom, for there is some kind of rude honor among 
thieves. 

I hav digressed much, undoubtedly, in order to 
elucidate the cause of a piece of laudable pedantry 
to which Druids are prone when they contemplate 
their ancient property. Now I will return to the 
matter in hand, secularization. You hav eight counts. 
That is not quite right. Seven counts would be 
well, but a good criminal number is nine, the num- 
ber of Noah and his ark. Let me see—I hav it—you 
hav forgotten the subject of marriage. In several 
states of the union religious solemnization of mar- 
riage is wedded with the civil law in a very unpleas- 
ant manner. It is necessary for the civil law to for- 
mally withdraw from the unhallowed touch. Relig- 
ious people may still hav their rites in connection 
with marriage. Marriage is a natural act as birth is 
a natural fact, neither of them being per se religious. 
Druids hav their marriage ceremony, and one that 
for beauty may compete with any other whatever, 
and their priests of the white order are in many cases 
licensed as such to solemnize marriages by the civil 
authorities in the United States. Druids are willing 
to forego this privilege in states where such licens- 
ing is practiced, that they may help in the purifica- 
tion of the raped and befouled blessed Virgin, the 
goddess of liberty. The proper carrying out of this 
point would ‘brevet settle the vexed subject: of po- 
lygamy, which is distinctivly a religious marriage. 

Count 7. There are other chaplaincies besides 
those named. 

Taking a view of the whole subject of seculariza- 
tion, I venture to assert that it was the intention of 
the original inaugurators of the American common- 
wealth to exclude religion just as much as to exclude 
George III. from participation in the civil machinery. 
It is true that even some of the leaders were religious 
and did not hav any idea of killing religion—neither 
would they kill George III., were they to get hold of 
him, but pamper him and giv him the best beef of 
New York and the richest pork of the interior, and 
the wines of many lands to wash them down. It is 
conceded that there must hav been many people in 
America in those days who desired a continuation of 
state religion, and showed themselvs very officious. 
These were confronted with the cold and ominous 
absence in the Constitution of any provision for the 
fulfilment of their desires. The intention of the Con- 
stitution is known to us; it is unmistakable. And 
we know that the spirit of the Constitution has been 
miscarried and flagrantly thrust aside. The time has 
come for something more than a weak protest. Men 
and women, sons and daughters of liberty, wake up 
and see the perilous situation; seek to be piloted 
therefrom without delay. Since the quadrennial 
election is close at hand, let us canvass the candidates 
with reference to this important matter of separation 
of church and state. I hav no doubt that the great 
majority of American citizens will favor this reform 
eventually, wherefore the necessity of enlightening 
them without delay, that the realization of it may not 
be unduly protracted. 

Yours faithfully, 

Canaseraga, N. Y. 


-Coravar Americ, Arch-Bard. 


Coroner Ketso's “ Bible Analyzed,” says T. C. Leland, is a 
big book, and “analyzed” is a big word. It takes a big book 
and a big word to deal with ‘‘the book”—the word of God. 
Analyze means to pull to pieces, to rip up, to tear down, to 
turn inside out, to examin piece by piece and in detail. This 
is what kas happened to the Bible under the buzz-saw analysis 
of Col. Kelso. Millions of the human race are yet under the 
dominion of this Bible. Millions are enslaved by it, and are 
suffering torments and terrors on account of it. It is a mercy 
to free these slaves and relieve these sufferers. Col. Kelso's 
book will help to do it, or perhaps wholly emancipate any 
Christian who will follow him in his analysis. Liberals who 
are themselvs out of the Bible woods should help their benighted 
neighbors by calling their attention to this work. ‘Thousands 
of inquiring minds would be glad to giv $3 for this medicin and 
ministration to a mind diseased. Let them know of it. 


A Reply to Mr. Chavannes. 


In Tse Treure Seeger of May 24th, Mr. Albert 
Chavannes, editor of the Sociologist, of Adair Creek, 
East Tennessee, takes the kindly trouble to review, in 
part, my recent lecture before the Liberal Club, as re- 
ported in a previous number of Tue TRUTH SEEKER. 
Judging from a somewhat slight previous acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Chavannes, and from a thorough read- 
ing of his interesting journal, I think him in a high 
degree competent to the intelligent and effectiv dis- 
cussion of the high class of subjects to which he re- 
calls our attention. He seems to me courteous, 
candid, and able. IfI am not mistaken, he is a man 
of that logical order of mind that he will know when 
he is answered; and it is a pleasure to hold intellect- 
ual communication with such men, who are really 
the few. 

In so far as my lecture was a review of Mr. Spencer, 
it has the good fortune to meet with the entire con- 
currence of Mr. Chavannes.’ He says, “I heartily 
agree with Mr. Andrews in all the points he makes, 
and feel highly gratified that such a thorough answer 
should hav been made to Mr. Spencer’s fallacies.” 
His criticism bears only, therefore, upon certain points 
of my rejoinder to my critics. The first and main 
position assumed by me, to which he takes exception, 
is that in which your report makes me say that “the 
great question in Sociology for me is not what is 
necessary to-morrow, nor what is adapted to the low 
condition in which people are to-day, but, first and 
foremost, What is the High Ideal of a perfect human 
society?” adding that “the shortest way to progress 
is to study out, What are the fundamental principles 
in regard to what would be a perfect order of human 
life for perfect men and women ?” 

To these propositions Mr. Chavannes objects, first, 
by asking, How shall we know that our high ideal of 
a perfect society is correct? Then he affirms “that 
cur knowledge of the future is altogether dependent upon 
our knowledge of the past,” and that “the past furnishes 
us with no safe data that can enable us to conceive 
what constitutes a perfect society;” that “it has en- 
tirely failed to evolve a common idea of what would 
constitute a perfect order of human life for perfect 
men and women.” He then mentions a series of lead- 
ing minds who hav attempted to achieve such an 
ideal; and he adds, “ When they fail, as all hav and 
all will,” ete. He holds that it is given to no man to 
achieve such an ideal, and that notwo “ will ever agree 
entirely as to what constitutes this high order of 
society.” 

In reply to these positions of Mr. Chavannes, I hav 
now to say that the few hurried remarks upon which 
he comments were given oratorically, and must not 
be taken in all respects too literally. When I said 
“the great question,” I meant, of course, the greater 
question as compared with another, the necessity and 
importance of which were still not denied. As to how 
we are to attain to a high ideal of society, or of true 
men and women, the subject is a large one, and we 
can do but little more than to enter upon it here; and 
then as to how we are fo test the accuracy of our 
ideal, my answer is that we are to do so by scientific 
methods similar to those by which we test scientific 
prevision in other respects. And here, first and fore- 
most, I wish emphatically to deny Mr. Chavannes’s 
assumption that “our knowledge of the future is alto- 
gether dependent upon our knowledge of the past.” 
This assumption is virtually the same as to assume 
that we hav no other mental faculties but observation 
and memory. But we hav also reason, which is allied 
equally with the past, present, and future, which 
transcends mere observation and memory, and which 
teaches us what will be, because in the nature of 
things it must be; whether our experience has ever 
exhibited to us the same concatenation of circum- 
stances, or not. We work out new problems in math- 
ematics every day, and know that we are right, al- 
though no human observation or memory has ever 
been there before—not from any experience, but from 
the knowledge of the abstract and guiding principles 
applicable in such cases. The statement here criti- 
cized, and now prevalent among positivistic scien- 
tists, has only a very partial and limited aspect of 
truth. It is true that we hav to walk, as upon legs— 
when we look to the present or future—upon our ob- 
servation of the past and upon our memory of that 
observation; but it is not true that we hav no higher 
faculty than those legs, giving us prevision or the 
power to foreknow. It is therefore too much to say 
that we are altogether dependent upon them. We 
are, in a certain low and primitiv sense, dependent 
upon them; after which we transcend their range, and 
graduate into the higher spheres of our existence. 
The proposition in question is as if it were to be said 
that all literature is altogether dependent upon the 
alphabet and the spelling-book because it is through 
them that we get our initiation into literature; and 
this would be again the same as to say that there is 
nothing in the sublime productions of a Homer, a 
Dante, and a Shakspere, which was not derived from 
the alphabet and the spelling-book. 

I agree fully with Mr. Chavannes, that no two 
minds will every agree entirely as to what would 
constitute a high order of society. It is this word 
entirely which makes all the difference. In details 


and particulars we shall always differ, but in the 
great outline conception of what constitutes true men 
and true women, and a true and modelic human 
society, there has always been, and will always be, a 
basis of substantial unity. The existence of such 
words as gentleman and gentlewoman, as nobleman 
and noblewoman, in all languages, bears testimony 
to the fact that in all nations and ages gentleness 
and nobility hav been reckoned among the character- 
istic properties which should and do indicate the 
superior type of humanity. Without, therefore, the 
need even of any new and. special: ‘modes of test 
of the the proximately perfect order of human’ 
beings, and ‘of society, it is obviously possible for us, 
by a proper analysis of what men instinctivly deem 
superior, to evolve a general type of human excellence. 

But as I really meant, when I spoke the words to 
which Mr. Chavannes “objects, something far more 
definit, and of a more scientific cast than this general 
instinctiv estimate, it is only fair dealing to answér, 
with more specification and directness, his question 
as to how we are to know the higher type concep- 
tion of men and women and society to be the true 
one. 

Still speaking at first, however, somewhat gener- 
ally, I will say that we are to previse the future and . 
higher outcome of humanity; individual and col- 
lectiv, precisely by the same means and methods as 
those by which science previses or forcasts its definit 
and reliable prognostications i in other spheres of be- 
ing. It is one of those curious paradoxes in the his- 
tory of thought, while modern scientists are pretty 
loudly and generally affirming, along with Mr. Cha- 
vannes, that we “can only know the future by our 
knowledge of the past,” and that our only method of 
discovery is “to feel one’s way along, in order to get 
something to-morrow a little better than to-day,” 
that they in the same breath are affirming just as 
loudly, and more truly, that the distinctiv office of 
science is prevision. Comte affirms, and rightly, that 
the absolute test of the arrival of any science at its 
culmination or perfected stage of being, is its ability 
to foretell the future with accuracy; as, for: example, 
in astronomy, to calculate eclipses. 

’ The way in which this contradiction seems to hav 

got lodged in the modern scientific mind is this:- 
Theology predicates the hypothesis that God created 

the world for certain definit purposes or ends; that 

he knew the end from the beginning; that-his purpose 

was the cause—in the sense called final causes, or such 

as look to the future or the outcome of things—of his 

act of creation. 
with prevision, or the knowledge of the future, also 
caine, in philosophy, to be called teleology (from the 
Greek word telos, end or aim). When, then, our Ag- 
nostic scientists discarded theclogy, they incautiously 
discarded teleology also, inveighing against it as some- 
thing purely theological. At the same time they 
were discovering that the very gist and core of sci- 
ence is teleological; which property of science they 
announce and affirm under the name of prevision. 

Lester F. Ward is the first among these Agnostic 
scientists to hav taken himself out of the snarl by af- 
firming and making much of sociological teleology 
(the power of man to foreknow in respect to human 
events), while denying or ignorihg theological ontol- 
ogy (or the supposed power of God to foreknow and 
plan with regard to universal events). Leaving aside 
the theological question, I stand with Mr. Ward in 
the stanch assertion that the governing feature of a 
true sociology is to foreknow the outcome to be de- 
sired and aimed at in our reformatory. exertions, in 
order to devise and apply the best methods of effort 
for the accomplishment of those ends. 

But I hav still not arrived at the specific and de- 
terminate answer to the question of Mr. Chavannes. 
My answer is, in fine, that there exists a new discov- 
ery and a new science of which Mr. Chavannes knows 
as yet hardly anything, and which furnish a new and 
supplementary method for conceiving, measuring, 
and testing human character, human institutions, and 
human designs, as much in advance of all that I hav: 
previously Spoken of as modern navigation by the aid: 
of the mariner’s compass is in advance of that ancient: 
navigation which crept cautiously along the shores: 
from headland to headland, having no other means of: 
forecasting the voyage than observation and memor Je. 
This new element in sociclogical prevision is what I. 
had definitly in mind when I spoke as I did at the: 
Liberal Club. It is something specifically new; as 
much so as was the mariners compass; and is pre- 
cisely of the character of that which Mr. Chavannes 
affirms, thatit never has happened, and never will. It 
is a perilous position for any one to assert, these days, 
of anything, that it never can or never will happen. 
What Ireferto hereis Universology, and Universology 
is too recent a discovery to hav become generally dif- 
fused in the scientific mind. In order, however, not 
to leave this statement hanging too much in the air, 
or seemingly altogether mystical, I will close for the 
present by propounding the following Universologi- 
cal dicta: 

Everything, whatsoever, in the whole universe of 
being (which is not aborted and inverted into disso- 
lution) undergoes three Successiv Stages of evolu- 
tion. These are: 
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I. A crude, partially chaotic, and primitiv stage; 
technically denominated naturismal. 

TI. A regulated and regulativ, or exactified and 
exactifying stage; technically denominated scientis- 
mal. 

FII. An orderly, adjusted, harmonic, and culminat- 
ing stage; technically denominated artmismail. 
` With this chart of human evolution before us, and 
here applied within the scope of human affairs, it 
becomes possible to correlate the past, the present, 
and the future of humanity, with a certain amount 
of scientific precision. The human world, until now, 
has been passing through its naturismal or semi- 
chaotic career. In the present age, with the definit 
institution of the science of Sociology, and spe- 
cifically, with the discovery of Universology, it en- 
ters upon its second or scientismal career; and out 
of these combined, and transcending them, with some- 
thing higher than either, in respect to harmony or 
perfection, will ensue the third or artismal stage of 
human development. 

The career which is thus sketched by the inherent 
laws of being, now discovered and demonstrated, as 
science, for humanity at large, or the Grand Man, is 
the same career which every man and woman must 
go through in his or her own individual develop- 
ment, in order to be fitting members for society, in 
these several successiv stages of evolution. 

In order, then, that we may become intelligent and 
efficient co-workers with Nature in forwarding her 
designs for a superior, collectiv humanity, it is neces- 
sary that we should become able, individually, to read 
our own characters, and. stages of development, in the 
light of the new science. In this manner it becomes 
as possible to precalculate and to prearrange human 
destiny, individual and collectiv, in its great outline 
features, as it is to precalculate and prearrange the 
long sea voyage across immense oceans by the aid of a 
piece of magnetic iron which points to the north; and 
so to abandon, in the major degree, the method of 
“ feeling one’s way along in order to get something a 
_ little better to-morrow than to-day;” as the navigator, 
supplied with the compass, has abandoned, in the 
main, his watching of the coasts from headland to 
headland. STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 

POS A 


The Proposed Change in the League. 


“To tur Epiror or Tur Trore Sxexer, Sir: I. hav 
just read your editorial article, entitled as above, and 
although I hav but a moment of time, before taking 
the cars for the Waterloo meeting, I cannot forbear 
sending you my full indorsement of all you say on 
this subject. From the first I hav felt that the 
League should strictly confine its platform to the 
“Nine Demands of Liberalism;” and, until those de- 
mands are fully granted, we should not enlarge the 
platform. 

I hav yet to find a professed Liberal in the United 
States who objects to any one of these “demands.” 
And I believe ‘that if the Congress of the National 
Liberal League will, at its next session, plant itself 
squarely on these demands, ignoring all other issues, 
it will go forward to victory. 

Some time since I asked a leading advocate of 
woman suffrage if her society would adopt state sec- 
ularization as a part of their platform? And she re- 
plied, “ We cannot afford it, for there are many who 
believe in woman suffrage who do not indorse state 

secularization.” And she was right. There must be 
a separate party for every great reform movement. 

I heard Col. Ingersoll say, “If you find two thou- 
sand persons who will stand upon one specific plank, 
add another specific plank, or another question, and 
you will cut the number down to one thousand; add. 
another, and the number will be diminished to five 
hundred; add a fourth specific plank, and you will 
hav but two hundred and fifty to indorse it.” 

There is much truth in that. Liberals are honest 
people, and will not, therefore, compromise their 
honest opinions. Therefore, if you intend to unite 
a large body of them, you must put into your plat- 
form only those things upon which they all agree. 

This is saying nothing against the opinions of oth- 
ers. For my part, I am in favor of woman suffrage, 
but as there are many Liberals who are not in favor 
of it but who favor secularization, I am opposed to 
having it a part of the Liberal Leaguo platform. 
Good, honest Liberals honestly differ on the question 
of prohibition, therefore that question does not be- 
long in the League platform. There are Green- 
backers who believe in state secularization, and hard 
money men who are as zealous in its behalf. There- 
fore the League should not interfere with that ques- 
tion. And for my part I believe that there are Free- 
thinkers who are equally honest who differ on the 
question which has proved such a great stumbling- 
block, the repeal or the modification of the “Com- 
stock laws,” who should be permitted to act together. 
I was much pleased with the noble stand taken by 
Man on this subject of a “new deal,” and was sorry 
to see that the Index had not the liberality to meet 
Man’s generous proposition in the magnanimous 
spirit in which it was made. If we are to hava great 
union of all our forces each should be willing to con- 
cede something for the good of the cause. 


H. L. Green. 


The Goodness of God. 


Christians vaunt the goodness of God as the rea- 
son why all should believe in, love, and worship him. 
Continually they reiterate the following and kindred 
texts: “ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him ” (Ps. ciii, 13). “ The 
Lord preserveth all them that love him, but all the 
wicked will he destroy ” (Ps. exlv,20). “But the sal- 
vation of the righteous is of the Lord: he is their 
strength in the time of trouble. And the Lord shall 
help them and deliver them” (Ps. xxxvii, 38, 40). 

How can any sane person believe these texts, these 
blessed promises, these comforting scriptures, these 
pure and holy words of God? Does not every day’s 
experience prove them falsehoods? If God is our 
heavenly father, he is a very bad one. What father 
having the right and power to interfere and prevent 
would stand by and see his child racked, tortured, 
burnt alive? The cyclone, the flood, the mine explo- 
sion, the fire, the shipwreck! Does the Lord pity the 
sufferers, even as a father pitieth his children? The 
innocent children, the devoutly pious, cry to God for 
help, to save them, spare them such terrible suffering. 
Yet this loving, merciful God, this heavenly father, is 
deaf to their entreaty, unmindful of their agony, for 
saint and sinner suffer alike. If he has the power 
and does so pity them, why does he not spare, save, 
relieve, deliver them ? 

Can there be a more palpable falsehood than, “The 
Lord preserveth all them that love him?’ Did the 
cyclone, which Christians tell us is a dispensation of 
divine providence, spare the innocent, the Christian ? 
Did it not strike the church, and spare the grogshop 
and brothel? In the shipwreck did the righteous 
find strength above all others to endure the storm, 
the starvation? Did the Lord help and deliver them, 
and destroy only the wicked? In the late mine ex- 
plosion horror did the Lord help and deliver the 
righteous ? 

All nature in her movements is controled by eter- 
nal laws. In the action of the forces of nature we see 
at times terrible slaughter, but nature makes no dis- 
tinction, is no respecter of persons; the earthquake, 
flood, fire, tornado force all in their way to pay the 
penalty. 

The physical constitution of man is governed by 
law, and every violator of physiological laws must 
suffer disease and death. The plea of innocence and 
ignorance avails nothing. No God, no savior, no 
vicarious atonement can save from the consequences. 

The texts we hav quoted are among the most prized 
in the Bible, yet they are worthless, deceptiv, proved 
false by every human experience. If this is true of 
the best texts that can be found in the Bible, what 
can be the value of the balance—the recitals of wars, 
butcheries of maidens and babes, intrigues of kings, 
wantonness and immorality of priests and saints ? 

Many think it a waste of the precious space to pub- 
lish articles in Tax Trurs Serxer, exposing the in- 
consistencies, falsehoods, and absurdities of the 
Bible, because faith and reverence for it are fast 
dying out. No men of science, very few of intelli- 
gence or ordinary scholarship, even among the clergy, 
but admit certain parts of the Bible hav no reason- 
able claims to divine inspiration. 

But we call attention to the immense amount of 
money expended every year in publishing and forcing 
Bibles into every house; of the mighty power of the 
Sunday-school; and the blind worship and venera- 
tion the women of our land manifest for it; how 
under the instruction and influence of the clergy the 
mothers insist on the children’s attendance at Sun- 
day-school, and their study of the Bible lesson, in- 
stilling in their children’s mind awe and reverence 
for the Bible as God’s holy word, heaven’s best and 
most precious gift to men. 

There is need, not alone of articles in our Liberal 
papers making plain the truth, but that in every town 
and village Liberals should organize, establish science 
schools, to counteract the evil influence of the Sun- 
day-schools, so that the rising generation may be re- 
leased from the shackles of superstition, and the cruel 
bondage of fear, and be helped to rejoice in the 
glorious light of science, reason, truth, and common 
sense. Ceas. B. REYNOLDS. 


eo 
Obituary. 

I ão not feel like letting pass unnoticed the death 
of a noble and remarkable mother in our Liberal 
Israel, who, if she was not really a distinguished per- 
sonage, ought to hav been so. I refer to Mrs. Clarissa 
Bartlett Spear Wing, ‘widow of Moses Wing, who 
died at Brunswick, Maine, May 22d, aged nirety-one 
years. Mrs. Wing was a truly noteworthy person- 
age, not only for her age, but for her remarkable do- 
mestie career, for the wide circle of her influence, 
and of the high sentiment of esteem which environed 
her; as, also, for her stanch advocacy of every re- 
form. Her progeny has consisted of no less than 
thirteen children, forty-nine grandchildren, fifty-six 
great-grandchildren, and a small number, not ascer- 
tained, of great-great-grandchildren. For many 
years she has resided in Brunswick, surrounded by 
her numerous family. It was there that I made her 
acquaintance, many years ago, but when she was al- 
ready advanced in years; and J hav seldom met with 


any person whose nature, intelligence, and force of 
character impressed me more. Every subject of hu- 
man interest interested her. Religiously educated, 
and still retaining her connections with the church, 
no kind or degree of radicalism alarmed or offended 
her. She sought for and read all the organs of Free- 
thought and progress, and all radical and progressiv 
books. This greed for knowledge and new thought 
lasted with her until the. end. It was only for a 
month before her death that she knew suffering or 
sickness. In body and mind she was a whole woman. 
Parker Pillsbury once remarked of her that she ought 
to hav been the president of Bowdoin College at 
Brunswick, rather than any one whom he saw in that 
seat of learning. - 

Mrs. Wing was the mother of Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Varney, of Brooklyn, so widely and favorable known 
for many years past amongst the Liberals of New 
York and vicinity; and the grandmother of Mrs, 
Varney's daughter Louisa Varni Gardinier, the suc- 
cessful Brooklyn artist, whose memorial picture of 
your present correspondent was purchased by my 
friends and presented to me as a birthday surprise, 
some three or four years ago. 

- Mrs. Wing was a direct lineal descendant of Elder 
William Brewster, and, also, I believe, of Miles 
Standish, of the Pilgrims and the Mayflower. 

S. P. A. 


Lectures and Meetings. 


LADMER Kuaren, the Bohemian philosopher and Free- 
thinker , will be honored on June 29th at Belle Plain, Iowa, near 
which many Bohemians liv, by the unveiling of a monument. 


Tux directors of the Michigan State Spiritual and Liberal 
Association, at a meeting held May 24th, decided to hold their 
summer meeting at Nemoka, near Lansing, convening July 
25, 1884, and closing August 4th. Distinguished talent will 
be present, and as every effort will be put forth to make the 
meeting one of instruction and pleasure, the directors hope 
that a goodly attendance may be secured for the whole session. 
The Nemoka camping grounds, eight hundred acres, are situ- 
ated on the banks of Pine Lake, about two miles from the 
Capitol, on the Chicago and Grand Trunk railroad; aro easy of 
access from all points, and in many ways furnish almost sur- 
passing opportunities for tho pleasure sockor, W. Cronk is 
president of tho association, and W. R. Alger, of Flint, is 
secretary. 


C. B. Reynops, the eloquent ex-Adventist preacher, desires 
further lecturing invitations. He is hopeful of doing a gront 
work this summer and fall, and will be pleased to book engago- 
ments for months ahead. He would like to make a trip West, 
particularly in Michigan, where the Adventists aro plenty, and 
among whom he anticipates he could make many converts to 
Freethought. But he is not at all particular where or how far 
he goes, provided appointments are made so as not to lose 
time. If he can lay outa routo, or get. engagements in con- 
sccutiv order, he will lecture at very low rates. Mr. Reynolds 
is a stirring man, and will do great good for Liberalism in 
every town he visits. He roused the Christians of Pittsburgh, 
and filled the Liberal halls to overflowing. Giv him a call and 
kecp him at work. If there is a minister in your town who 
would like to discuss the issues betweon the church and the 
Freethinkers, Mr. Reynolds holds himsolf ready to accommo- 
date. 


A bLarcr audience assembled at Paine Hall, Sunday aftor- 
noon, May 25th, to hear Mr. W. M. Chandler deliver Col. Fuger- 
soll’s famous Decortion Day oration, recently published in 
“Prose Poems.” Horaco Seaver presided and made tho fol- 
lowing introductory address: ‘‘We meet to pay a tributo of 
gratitude, honor, and admiration to the heroic soldiers who 
gave their lives in the war of the Rebellion for the preservation 
of that Union for which Washington fought and Thomas Paine 
wrote. They fought, they died, that you and I might liv ina 
land of freedom, where no chattel slave shall tread the Amer- 
ican soil aslong as thorepublic stands. May it endure forever 
as the home of liberty, the asylum for the oppressed of all the 
nations of the earth. As long asthe human race shall survive, 
let the memory of those soldiers be honored and revered. Nor, 
in our admiration of the departed, shall we forget the living, 
who fromthe battle fields where victory was declared returned 
to cheer homes and make firesides bright. All honor to the 
living and the dead of the great Union army, who preserved 
the nation, overthrew slavery, and established here a land of 
liberty which, to-day, is the marvel and the admiration of the 
world. Our young friend who is to speak to us will read that 
great oration of our matchless orator, Col. Ingersoll, and I now 
take great pleasure in introducing our young Liberal friend, 
Mr. W. M. Chandler.” Mr. Chandler said: “Iam proud to 
know that Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, king of the platform, in 
my judgment the greatest orator that the English speaking 
race has produced, has a heart filled with love for man, woman 
and child; and that he has the ability and genius to thrill, in- 
spire, and lead them on to the promised land—filled with milk 
and honey—which, thanks to the scientific civilization of the 
pineteenth century, is not far off. When a mass of American 
citizens are met to decide which is the best course for the ship 
of state to take, no one can giv them more light than he. 
When a jury are trying to make the scales of justice balance, 
no one can better adjust the weights than he. When the 
theater or lecture hall is packed with an audience, as the Bos- 
ton Theater was two wecks ago, eager to settle the disputes 
between theology and common sense, no one can make plainer 
which is common sense. When alittle group of mourners 
stand with bleeding hearts around the upturned sod, no ono 
can better wipe away the tears of grief. And when gratitude 
seeks to express her thanks to the soldicrs of the republic, liv- 
ing and dead, who kept the old flag floating above the capitol 
of every state, no one can more eloquently giv her voice.” Mr. 
T. W. Henry, cornet soloist of the Boston Cadet band, with a 
young lady accompanist, furnished delightful music, and the 
audience went home well pleased. 
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Communications. 


The Efficacy of Prayer. 


The maddening rush of mighty waters over some 
fearful jutting cliff, the vivid lightning’s gleaming 
flash, and the reverberating, echoing thunder-peal in- 
cite in the mind of the savage a feeling of mingled 
terror and awe. In this entanglement of phenomena 
his feeble intellect fails to discern law or orderly con- 
nection, and he attributes these inexplicable effects 
to a supernatural agency. He sees in the flow of the 
cataract the leap of a spirit, and in the crashing thun- 
der-peal the hammer-clang of an exasperated God. 
He seeks to propitiate these terrible powers, and he 
offers up sacrifices to the demons of the earth and 
the air. Man, surrounded by incomprehensibilities, 
instinctivly appeals to a higher power, and propitia- 
tion of nature is the first rude effort of supplication. 

The savage attributes death and disease to the 
working of evil spirits, and it is the duty of the med- 
icin-man to exorcise the malignant and supplant if 
with the good. He is summoned to the bedside of 
the sick Indian, and appears, attired in the skins of 
wild animals, covered with venomous reptils, his hair 
streaming Medusa-like over his face and shoulders, 
inspiring awe, if not terror, in the mind of the fever- 
stricken patient. His remedies are exclusivly incan- 
tations, and with frenzied pantomimic gesture, ac- 
companied with the wild hubbub of his rattle and his 
drum, he pounds the earth, utters demoniacal yells, 
froths at the mouth, marches to and fro, and blows 
into the mouth of his patient until he declares him- 
self better or well. They claim to see the life or soul 
pass out of the body, and pretend they can seize it 
with the teeth and force it back again. Their func- 
tions are therefore more spiritual than medicinal. 
As the intellect expands, however, the idea of a direct 
personal volition manifesting itself in the economy of 
nature retreats more and more. We cease to propi- 
tiate the powers of nature, cease to exorcise the ma- 
lignant spirit from the body of the sick, cease to pray 
for things in direct contradiction to natural law. 

“ At the approach of the Rhone,” says Tyndall, “I 
met in the summer of 1858 a young peasant, who in- 
formed me he had come up to bless the mountains. 
This was the usual custom of the place, by which he 
sought to entreat the Almighty to make such metecr- 
ological changes as should insure the inhabitants at 
the foot of the mountains from glaciers, inundations, 
and floods. The diversion of the Rhone, or the deep- 
ening of the river-bed, would hav been of incalcula- 
ble benefit to his little flock who dwelt below, but the 
priest would hav shrunk from the idea of asking the 
‘omnipotence to open a new channel of the river or 
cause a portion of it to flow over the Grimsall pass 
and down the valley of Upharsalia.” This would hav 
been a miracle, but he didn’t come to ask the creator 
to perform a miracle, but to do something which he 
thought manifestly lay within the bounds of the nat- 
ural and non-miraculous. He didn’t suppose that 
the prayer which he offered would cause the stream 
to roll back upon its source; but beyond the bounda- 
ries of his knowledge lay a region where rain was 
generated, he knew not how. He was not so pre- 
sumptuous as to expect a miracle, but he firmly be- 
lieved that in yonder cloudland matters could be so 
arranged that the clouds which caused the stream to 
rush with maddening torrent might by some process 
unknown to him be caused to disappear and wane 
slowly in the untroubled air. The cloud at first, the 
precursor of the storm, is but a hazy point, barely 
perceptible; a little wreath of mist, it Increases in 
volume, becomes darker and denser until it obscures 
a large portion of the heavens. It throws itself into 
fantastic shapes, it gathers a glory from the sun, is 
borne onward by the wind, and the fury of the storm 
depends upon the comparativ attenuity of the at- 
mosphere. Now we can show that the vesicles form- 
ing this cloud arose from watery vapor pre-existing 
in the atmosphere through reduction of temperature. 
We can show how they assume the form they present. 
We can assign optical reasons for the brightness or 
blackness of the cloud. We can explain on mechanical 
principles its driving before the wind, and its disap- 
pearance we can account for on principles of chemis- 
try. The calamity the priest wished to avoid was the 
storm-cloud. In obedience to the laws of nature the 
storm-cloud would form, but he firmly believed that 
the Almighty in his infinit goodness in answer to his 
supplication would so prevent the play of the forces 
of nature that it would fade away in the ethereal 
space. 

In the application -of law the terms great and small 
are unknown. “The God that molds a tear also 
molds a planet,” and the dissipation of the slightest 
mist by the special volition of the Almighty would be 
as much a miracle as the rolling of the Rhone over 
the Grimsall pass or the rolling back on itself of the 
falls of Niagara. 


We hav ceased to propitiate the powers of nature, 


ceased to exorcise the malignant spirit, ceased to pray 
for things in direct contradiction to natural law, and 


so adjust his laws that they may serve the volition of 
the petitioner. 

In a small village in Pennsylvania, there dwelt a 
tradesman engaged in the humble but respectable 
occupation of making plow-handles. He had two 
sons of peculiar tempérament. They were apparently 
devoted, if not consistent, members of the Methodist 
church, and were possessed of an unsuppressible am- 
bition of acquiring public recognition. Their intel- 
lects were beneath the scale of mediocrity, and not 
susceptible of much cultivation or improvement. 
The force of their own mental endowments being in- 
sufficient to buoy them up before the public gaze, the 
arts of fraud and dissimulation were resorted to. 
One dark night, darker than the night that Falstaff 
had his immortal combat with the men in Kendal 
Green, the elder of the two, while returning to 
his house, was set upon by a robber who struck him 
with a sharp instrument. The blow was aimed: for 
the heart. It had been true to its aim. The knife 
struck him directly over his heart; but, fortunately 
for him, in his side pocket he had his Bible. He 
always carried the precious volume with him, and the 
blow of the knife was intercepted ‘in its deadly mis- 
sion by the volume. The robber fied, and upon 
examining the book he found that the knife had 
entered it, and stopped at the very page where the 
Ten Commandments are; and that the point of the 
blade had stopped at the very commandment where 
it says, “Thou shalt not kill.” This was a wonder- 
ful coincidence. Yet the proof was indisputable. 
He could show the Bible penetrated by some keen 
instrument in the manner above described. His 
brother had a still more remarkable circumstance 
happen him. He was painting the steeple of a 
church, and while standing upon the scaffolding sur- 
rounding the spire, he suddenly stepped off, and was 
unconsciously wafted, by some miraculous power in 
direct contradiction to the laws of gravitation, to the 
top of a large brick building on the opposit side of 
the street. Through a trap door on the roof he 
passed down through the building to terra firma; and, 
as a proof of his story, he referred the skeptic to the 
lady who lived in the house, and who had seen him 
come down from the roof. This story was published 
in the newspapers, became the theme of conversa- 
tion, and was actually credited by many. Desirous 
of exposing this pious fraud, the writer, in company 
with a number of gentlemen, after urgent solicita- 
tion, finally induced him to prove the authenticity of 
his statement in the manner which he proposed. 
Upon arriving at the residence where his miraculous 
transportation occurred, one of our number was just 
about to knock, when he was caught by the arm and 
requested not to do so. The reason was obvious. 
He admitted frankly his falsehood, and requested us 
to say nothing. This same gentleman studied to be 
a Methodist preacher, and would hav been a success- 
ful candidate, were it not, as his brother said, for 
“Grief and Hegrew.” A short time after this mirac- 
ulous transportation, he took an activ part in a re- 
ligious revival. In the midst of the good work he 
was taken seriously ill, and lay in bed for weeks. 
The local physicians could do him no good; nor 
could they successfully diagnose his disease. As a 
last resort he concluded to try the efficacy of prayer, 
and, at his request, his friends, and neighbors, and 
sisters of the Methodist church were called in, and 
gathered around his bedside. They prayed for bhim 
fervently, he joining in with them in their sup- 
plications. The effect was magic; his strength 
almost immediately returned, and he arose from his 
bed as well as ever. 


In the classical precincts of Kendal Creek, near 
Bradford, Pa., an almost parallel case has recently 
been developed. A young lady wastaken down with 
profuse hemorrhage. She became so emaciated she 
could scarcely lift her hand above her head. Every- 
thing that human power could do was done for her. 
The local physicians gave her case up as hopeless. 
Medical aid having proved futil, her friends as a last 
resort resolved to offer up prayers to the Almighty 
asking for the return of her health. She protested, 
but contrary to her wishes prayers were said every 
day for her recovery. Day after day from that time 
a marked change was noticed in her condition. So 
encouraged were they that they decided to consult 
Dr. Collis, of the Boston, Mass., “faith cure.” He 
was made acquainted with the points in the case. 
He wrote back, appointing a following Tuesday as a 
day when supplication should be offered up for her 
relief. He advised the assistance ofthe Christians of 
the neighborhood, and between the hours of 3 and 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, several devoted parties met 
at her bedside, occupying the time in prayer. Dr. 
Collis, who remained in Boston, joined in. The effect 
was, a8 in the former case, magic. The dry, hacking 
cough which had grated on the ears of the household 
for months immediately left. The marble stoneness or 
death-like pallor of the face was succeeded by atinge 
of health; the helpless limbs began to show signs of 
returning usefulness, and her appetite returned to its 
normal state. But this wasn’t all; while they w:re 
congatulating themselvs upon the improvement in 
her condition, she got out of her bed bright and early 


Low in our intercessions we beseech the Almighty to; Wednesday morning, and she who was ag helpless as 


a babe twenty-four hours before made her toilet, 
and came down stairs and ate a hearty breakfast. 

Stories of the above type appear almost daily in 
the newspapers of the country; “they amaze the un- 
learned and make the learned smile.” They, how- 
ever, exemplify the indisputable truth that the fruits 
of prayer are only developed or garnered among the 
lowly, the ignorant, the illiterate and superstitious, 
and that it is merely the faint effort of a feeble mind 
to gain public recognition by the arts of fraud and 
dissimulation. In the annals of the past hav we ever 
heard of a Newton or a Laplace being shielded from 
the dagger of an asassin, or miraculously raised from 
a bed of sickness, through the efficacy of prayer? 

It is conceded by the clergy that the age of mir- 
acles is past, and contended that the efficacy of prayer 
is not dependent upon a-miracle, but that the Al- 
mighty is addressed only after the manner of the 
priest, who merely asked for the adjustment of nat- 
ural laws, not the change of them. But the adjust- ` 
ment of the law of nature is as much a miracle as the 
violation of a law of nature. Jove must grasp the 
lightnings in his hand, and the divine or layman who 
offers up his supplications to an unknown power in- 
corporates in every prayer a request to the Almighty 
to work a miracle. We pray for the repose of the 
dead, for rain, for the safety of the living from sud- 
den death, from famin, scourges, pestilence, and 
plague, and the answer to all our entreaties necessa- 
rily involves the working of a miracle. The efficacy 
of prayer is therefore dependent upon a miracle. A 
miracle is its inseparable concomitant. But the age 
of miracles is past, and the efficacy of prayer has lost 
its only stable foundation. Scientific laws are invari- 
able, and therefore unadjustable. They can only be 
obeyed or followed. We may adjust phenomena as 
in the case of scientific instruments; but to speak of 
adjusting the laws of nature is a misapprehension of 
them and of our relation to them. Man modifies 
phenomena by bringing them under laws, but he never 
varies or changes or adjusts laws in any way what- 
ever. The fundamental laws of modern science ren- 
der the efficacy of prayer inconceivable. These lawa 
are the indestructibility of matter; the correlation 
and equivalence of forces; gravitation, and the law of 
evolution; and in just the proportion as the intellect 
becomes able to grasp and comprehend these laws 
will people come to rely upon them instead of on pe- 
titions to alter them. 

Science associates natural phenomena with their 
approximate causes, and man ceases to propitate the 
powers of nature; the medicin man givs way to the 
physician and the surgeon, but again appears in the’ 
arena of the faithful in the form of the divine and 
the humble petitioner. The object desired is the 
same; the manner of supplication alone.is different; 
the rattle and the drum disappear; the intonation 
of the voice is calmed, and the environment of civil- 
ization and the expansion of the intellect relieve him 
of his hideous trappings, but he still seeks to propi- 
tiate an exasperated God by self-abnegation and pen- 
ances; still intercedes at the sick bed of the patient, 
and only illustrates the Indian medicin-man in a 
higher scale of civilization; still prays for deliverance 
from sudden death, from famin, scourges pestilence, 


and plague, and but imitates the action of the savage p: 


who offers up sacrifices to the demons of the earth 
and the air. The object desired is the same; the 
manner of supplication alone is different. 

In the fable of Hercules and the wagoner there is - 
considerable latent sarcasm concealed. It is a fair 
illustration of the scientific aspect of prayer. A 
wagoner, while traveling along a muddy road with a 
heavy load, becomes stuck in the mire. He imme- 
diately springs off his wagon, gets down on his knees, 
and entreats Hercules to come to his assistance. 
Hercules, in obedience to his summons, appears, and 
is represented, in the illustration accompanying the 
fable, as lying in a recumbent position stretched 
out upon a cloud in the sky. He comprehends the 
situation of the distressed wagoner at a glance, and 
commands him to discontinue his prayer and put his 
shoulder to the wheel. He does so, and, shouting at 
his horses, their combined strength soon extricates 
him from his difficulty. 

While the scientist may believe that prayer does no 
harm, he will not admit that it will do any good; and 
he may be impressed with the belief that, in the case 
of the wagoner, if he had cut his prayer exceed~ 
ingly short, and almost immediately put his shoulder 
to the wheel, he would hav been sooner extricated 
from his difficulty. 

But, “touching the ways of God with man,” the 
greatest mind can discover little more than the mean- 
est. In theology the interval is small indeed between 
Aristotle and a child; between Archimedes and a 
naked savage; and the most eminent divine, the most 
learned theologian, or the most illustrious philoso- 
pher, after their unavailing attempts to fathom the 
secrets of the deity, will be forced to exclaim, in the 
language of a boy of eighteen summers: 

‘‘Saddened and softened by the whirling flood 

Of doubt, anxieties, and troubled thoughts that beat 
And surge in my tired brain, I stand and look — 
Into the trackless, shoreless ether, which contains 


The unnumbered secrets of creation’s handiwork, 
The realm of vacant space, and undisturbed repose, 
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Of. emptiness and all that is intangible. 
And as I look into vacuity there comes 
Into my goaded mind a question which recurs 
Whene’er struck with that superstitious awe that fills 
The breast when one is brought to face infinity. 
- I gaze into the blue, unclouded, pathless vault above ! 
' Can it be true that the departed spirits now ` l 
Of those whose material forms on earth 
Flooded with warm love the hearts of us poor worldlings, 
From the effulgent hights of their elysium, 
Look down in pity and in loving tenderness 
Upon the toiling, careworn tenants of the earth ? 
O spirit of the unknown heavens, is it true 
That the graves and sepulchers are only trophies of 
The airy spirits that hav burst the vision gate, 
And only work ruin of the carnal clay? 
O ruler of the never-setting sun of time, 
Creator of the greater and the lesser worlds, 
I, thy poor creature, at thy altar bow, 
And with submissiv but with longing lips do ery 
To thee, This single mystery reveal to me: 
Is there immortality for mankind ?” 


Bradford, Pa. 


L. K. P. 


p 
A Friendly Word to Ray D. Chapman. 


The little telltale tells of an episode where laborers 
(first slaves and then free citizens) were capital in 
business. As a laborer is not capital unless he la- 
bors, I preferred to use the individualization of the 
action as substitute for the individual, a method sanc- 
tioned for a long time past by distinguished authors 
on two continents, with a full and correct percep- 
tion of what they speak of, and when, indeed, not in 
want of instruction on the part of my illustrious 
corrector. 

Permit me to utilize the occasion for expressing 
a practical view in the premises, for I am a man of 
labor practice. When Socialists cease to find con- 
fusion in every human brain but their. own; when 
they cease to quarrel about words and interpre- 
tations; when they become more tolerant than dog- 
matic sectarians are; when they consider with a 
good will before they judge as doctrinaires; when 
they begin to see life and society as they are, 
and not as bad blood colors them—then, and only 
then, the people can be made to understand that 
Socialists are of any practical use to them in solving 
the problem of labor and capital. F. M. F. C. 


Religions Intelligence. 


What is Going On in the Churches. 


WHAT IS THE MEANING OF “ UNPASTORAL?” 


The African Methodist Episcopal Conference is going to in- 
‘quire into the circumstances of Bishop Hill for ‘‘ unpastoral ” 
conduct, which resulted in his deposition. The ex-bishop 
claims to be the victim of injustice. 


A BLEND MONSTER. 


Lizzie Dalton, of Philadelphia, Tenn., who was enticed away 
by her unnatural uncle, Fletcher Lowery, a blind preacher, 
has been sent to her home by the city authorities. He suc- 
ceeded in swindling her out of all her inheritance by false 
promises, and then left her on the cold charities of the world, 
penniless and friendless. 


` “LETTER GENUIN, MAN A FRAUD.” 


Rey. F. Von Bodenfeld, a book canvasser for W. H. Stelle 

Jo., of New York, recently sold books to A. S. Dealey and 
z.av. John Gordon, but is said after collection to hav failed to 
sliver. He exhibited pastoral letters recommending him as 

orthy of patronage. Amons these was one from the bishop 

: New Jersey. After signing the subscription Mr. Dealey 
sent a postal card to the bishop and received the following 
telegram in reply: “Letter genuin. Mana fraud. He swin- 
Aled many here. Arrest him.” Bodenfeld was arrested May 
10th. 


THE MARKET PRICE OF CONTEMPT. 


The Salvation Army leaders—Captain Robert Graham and 
Captain ‘‘ Happy Mattie"—who were arrested in Port Rich- 
mond, Staten Island, on Sunday, May 18th, charged with noisy 
conduct on one of the main thoroughfares of the village, 
thereby frightening the passing horsesand endangering the 
occupants of carriages, were arraigned before Justice Hulse- 

` bus on Monday evening. Counsellor Calvin Van Name apol- 
ogized for their conduct. The court dismissed the accused on 
the charge of violating the village ordinances, but fined them 
$5 for contempt of court. 


“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN,” ETCETERA. 


The Rev. James E. Irvine and his wife Mary were arrested 
in Newark lately, on indictments charging them with assault 
and battery. Their home in Woodside, as the northern part 
of Newark is called, was known as the Faith Orphanage. Two 
of the young inmates, Frank Redding, aged 12, and Harry 
Redding, aged 9, ran away during the last week in March, and 
on being arrested accused Mrs. Irvine of treating them 
cruelly. Their story was corroborated, and Mr. Redding, the 
father of the lads, was allowed to take them to his home in 
Camden. The case was presented to the grand jury, and in- 
dictments against Mr. Irvine and his wife were found. The 
accused were held in $500 each. 


A LIBELOUS BISHOP. 


The judgment for over $10,000 obtained by the Rev. Sam- 
uel D. Hinman in a suit against Wm. H. Hare, Protestan 
Episcopal missionary bishop of Niobrara, for libel, has been 
affirmed on appeal by the General Term of the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Hinman, who has been for many years a missionary to the 
Indians in Minnesota and Dakota, was removed by Bishop 


Hare in 1879. He madea memorial to the General Board of | found the safe open, and $7,000 which had been left in the | that had been adduced against him. 
It was not considered by the Board, and he pub- i shop for Monday morning’s business gone. 


Missions. 


lished it. Bishop Hare in reply published and circulated 


among the clergy and bishops of the church a statement by | whom he had notified on Saturday night of the condition of | estal and expelled from the church. 


which he sought to vindicate himself. He detailed at length 


ne scandalous reports that had been brought to his attention | night business with his friends. Brabander’s standing was 
affecting Mr. Hinman’s moral character. such that his shop was a fayorit depository for trust estates. 


FUNDS UNACCOUNTED FOR. 


$ A CHURCH QUARREL—NOTHING MORE. 
The Rev. Hannibal Godwin, 


in N k l rector of an Episcopal church; The staid old Dutch Reformed church-members of South- 
B e , N. J., is the defendant in a suit instituted in the | ern Ulster, N. Y., are being split into factions over the discov- 
bie yn Supreme Court by his cousin, Demas: Barnes, | ery that some of the members of the community hav been 
recover $2,000 alleged to hav been advanced to the Hoga- | dancing at a sociable. Plattekill, in the town of Saugerties, 
type Company at the request of the defendant. Barnes | has two churches, employing a common pastor. Some years 
and Godwin are cousins, and hav been lifelong friends. Dr. | ago Mr. S. T. Cole was the pastor, and under his ministrations 
Godwin owned. a process for reproducing plates, and with | everything prospered until a series of sociables began. They 
Barnes formed a stock company, which turned out disas-| at first consisted simply of sitting in the corner and chatting 
trously, and he wants to get back his money. Dr. Godwin says | with the girls, but one evening when meeting at a house where 
the money was not advanced by Barnes, but that he (Godwin) | there was & piano the younger portion indulged in dancing, 
deposited with Barnes some $6,000 or $7,000, and that Barnes | and at the next one even went so far as to hire a wicked fid- 
is indebted to him for a considerable sum. dler, and some even say (although there is no means of ver- 
: —— ifying the statement) that liquors were drank. This aroused 

the consistory, who instructed Mr. Cole not to giv notice of 
` the next sociable, and to preach a denunciatory sermon con- 
The Ottumwa daily Democrat of April 22d says: We regret | cerning them, which he accordingly did. This course so in- 
to announce the insanity of Leon Monett, a well-known and’ censed the member at whose house the sociable was to be held 
highly respected young man of this city. His aberration of | that he, his family and three other families with whom he was 
mind assumes the form of religious frenzy.. -This is thought | closely allied by their influence made it so unpleasant that Mr. 
to be the result of too activ participation in the revival meet- | Cole resigned his position. Subsequently Mr. Cole was called 
tings held in the city last winter, at which he was a constant | to officiate at a funeral and was then tendered the pastorship, 
attendant and zealous worker. He formerly came to this|again. He accepted in the face of considerable opposition, 
city from Keosauqua, accepting a position with Morrell & Co., | and entered upon his duties. Finding that they had failed in 
but subsequently occupying the position of bookkeeper for | this, the objectors next sent to the Classis of Ulster county, 
W. A. Jordan & Sons. While at Keosauqua, several days | asking them to disapprove the call, which the Classis did by 
since, he manifested signs of mental aberration, and becoming | a vote of fourteen to three. The majority hav sent to Mr. 
violent he was yesterday brought to this city, and taken to the | Cole, asking him to come and occupy the parsonage end actas 
asylum at Mt. Pleasant. Another supposed cause which con- |a ‘‘stated.supply” for one year, which he ‘can do indepen- 
tributed to his present condition is the loss of an only child | dently of the action of the Classis. As a consequence the 
during the winter. It required the united efforts of three men | church is in a ferment. 
to handle him while at the depot yesterday. 


- THE RESULT OF EXCESSIV ACTIVITY. 


TREASURES LAID UP, BU NOT IN THE SORIPTURAL WAY. 


The completion of arrangements for the purchase of Father 
' The Rey. Samuel Goldstein, of 237 East Broadway, says he | Taylor's Bethel on Hanover street, Boston, to be used as an 
was once a colporteur for the American Bible Society at Con- | exclusivly Italian church, has brought to light a curious, if not 
stantinople, and has lately. been a missionary for the American criminal, state of affairs in connection with the subscriptions 
Tract Society in this city. His wife accused him at Essex | for and purchase of an Italian church some years ago. Land 
Market of assault. She said that while she was sewing in the and a small brick building were bought, the intention being 
parlor, her husband punched her repeatedly in the right side | for the building to serve a few years until such time as sufficient 
with his thumb, and then used language to her which made | money: could be raised to replace it with a more imposing edi- 
her cry. Their daughter, Elinor, a tall young woman, testified fice. Father Joachin, of the Franciscan Order, to whom the 
that her father was continually whipping her mother. Miss | Property was assigned, was made pastor of the church, and 
Elinor added that he whipped her, too, occasionally. Mr. | during several years sums aggregating $30,000 passed into his 
Goldstein testified that he was forced to leave Constantinople | hands for the erection of a new church. Father Joachin con- 
on account of his wife's ungovernable temper. She was get- |tinually represented that the finances were in a flourishing 
ting him into hot water there nearly every day. One day she condition, but would giv no specific information concerning 
destroyed documents presented to him by the czar of Russia, | them. The parishioners subsequently learned that there were 
which he valued at $15,000. She promised amendment when | no funds; that even the church they then occupied had been 
leaving Constantinople, and for a time had improved. Lately mortgaged by Father Joachin for $10,000, and that he had bor- 
she had again became violent, and put him to all sorts of |rowed $10,000 from members of the congregation, many of 
annoyances. He poked her once in the side. them loaning him their all. One of the creditors finally asked 
Father Joachin for his money, and began civil suit against 
him. Father Joachin gave bonds, mortgaged his library and 
household furniture for $4,000, and then suddenly went to 
Europe. The congregation afterward learned that on reach- 


The Sedalia Democrat is affected thus: “That was really a|ing E he had left the priesthood, built a costly residence 
pathetic scene at the depot yesterday when Mrs. Haley bid a Torena Italy, and wae tiring in = as. The 


al elegance. 
good-bye to her husband, who was going to Kansas City to an- | ehurch property was in the name of tho F s 


y J ranciscan Order, 
swer to the charge of a heinous crime. Only two months ago | and the congregation could get no satisfaction. Father Boni- 


she was happy in the sunlight of a maiden's joy, young and | face succeeded Father Joachin, and appeared to adopt the 
merry, yet pure in heart. The man, who is now her husband, | same tactics. Considerable money was turned over to him. 
in the livery of heaven. preaching the gospel, teaching piety, | but he paid nothing, not even interest on the $10,000 mort- 
morality, and virtue. In his robes of Christianity he wooed | page, Father Boniface is also charged with having adopted. 
and won the heart of his young wife. She listened to his | when the parishioners would giv no more money, an wn-Chris- 
words, and accepted his proposal. She was young, pure, and | tian-like and brutal course toward them, refusing the last 
innocent; she believed he was true and good. She was happy, | sacraments to those too poor to pay for them, and oxtorting 
but in her suitor she saw a new heaven of joy and happiness. | considerable sums from those who could pay. The Italians 
She loved him and accepted him for her husband. But that} pay now broken away from their pastor and organized a new 


fount of joy has become one of anguish. The happy, exultant | society, which will come under control of the archbishop of 
bride is now a weeping, heartbroken woman. To her the world | the diocese. 


is dark and sad; life is dreary; disappointment and sorrow is 
her companion. He whom she loved and honored,and whom 
she looked on as a model husband, and in whom she gloried 
as a man of God, is now among felons in a felon’s cell.” 


AN INCOMPATIBLE COUPLE. 


FELONS PROVIDED WITH UNDESIRABLE COMPANY. 


THE COLORED TROOPS FIGHT NOBLY. 


We acquire the following from the St. Louis Republican: 
Yesterday atternoon several colored raincoat ated at ho 
y Third district police station and asked for the loan of two o 
TWO WINESTAND PRTSOTO AGED: the stoutest knd bravest policemen on the force. They said 

Dr. R. H. Williamson, pastor of the First Baptist church of | they were paticularly desirous that the officers should be brave 
Chillicothe, Livingston county, Mo., committed suicide at/and muscular, as the congregation they represented, the 
that place on Monday night, the 19th ult. Mr. Williamson | Pleasant Green Colored Baptist Church, intended to try one 
located in Moberly, Mo., a little over two years ago, where he | of their elders for bigamy. The trial promised to be very 6x- 
was a great favorit, Less than a year ago he was transferred | ci.ing, and it was likely to end in a rough-and-tumble fight. 
to Chillicothe. On Monday evening three deacons of the} It was not their intention to ‘s fire” the deacon bodily from the 
church of which he was pastor called on him and after a few | church, but they intended to hav him confronted in a public 
preliminary remarks told him they had heard that he had a{manner in the presence of the congregation by his several 
wife and family in the East. The pastor made no attempt to | wives. The brother of one of the wives was to be on hand, 
deny the charge, but asked for time to think the matter over. |and the deacons, elders, the treasurer, the minister and his 
He said he had made an unfortunate marriage, and that his | entire flock had signified their intention to be on hand and see 
wife had deserted him, but before marrying again he had | fair play. All the arrangements having been completed, the 
heard that she was dead. He was informed that news had | trial of Elder Royal, one of the high officials of the Pleasant 
been received to the effect that she was living in New York | Green church, accordingly took place in the sanctuary of the 
state, and that the probabilities were that the Grand Jury of | congregation, on Ninth near Biddle street, last night. One 
Livingston county would indict him for bigamy. He begged | police officer stationed himself near the door and the other 
for time, saying he could make things straight. The deacons} near the pulpit, which was occupied by the pastor of the 
retired, and Mr. Williams went out fora walk. Not return-|church, the Rev. Thomas Jefferson. Many violent speeches 
ing, search was instituted, and he was found dead, with a vial | were made, and much testimony was heard. Fora time the 
labeled prussic acid by his side. His wife says she is unable | proceedings were very stormy. While all the members were 
to throw any light on the affair. She thought him to be a|trying to obtain the floor, Elder Royal. unobserved, escaped 
widower, and only knows that his first wife's home was in|through the front door. Mrs. Elder Royal No. 2, nee Miss 
New York state somewhere. Brookes, testified that she married the defendant in Louisiana 
í seven years ago. She could not state tbe exact year, but she 
knew it was at the time Hayes was running for the presidency. 
He abandoned her at Carondelet about two years ago. She 
Adam Brabander, of Erie, Pa., better known as the Erie | had a blank marriage license. upon which his signature and 
County Savings Bank, left the city on the night of May 21st. | her own had been written. The original license she said she 
His shop closed its doors next day. The liabilities are re-|had lost. After she had made her statement the wildest ex- 
ported at,$360,000. The assets are not known. The shop | citement prevailed, as the discovery was then made that Elder 
had something called a capital stock described as $150,000, of | Royal had mysteriously disappeared. Some maintained that 
which $15,000 had been put up to begin business on. Bra-] it was wrong to continue the trial in the absence of the de- 
bander is said to hav lost heavily in oil and wheat. Prior to | fendant, while others claimed it was his own fault if he failed 
his departure he took several thousand dollars out of the safe, | to return in time to make aspeech in his own defense. At 
and applied it to the claims of several relativs. The cashier | this point an old female member of the congregation sprang 
remains and is not suspected of complicity in the fnil-|to the floor and declared she knew the defendant had another 
ure. Brabander was an elder in one of the leading churches, | wife who lived in an alley near Fifteenth street. This was 
and a Sunday-schonl superintendent. Runs were precipitated | vehemently denied, whereupon another member took the floor 
upon two other savings banks, but were successfully met and | and said she had seen the marriage license of his alley wife. 
the business not interfered with. Brabander told his family | Finally it was suggested that the best thing the congregation 
that he was afraid to meet the depositors, and must leave the | could do would be to ‘‘ fire” Elder Royal from his proud po- 
city. On Saturday evening, when the cashier and clerks left | sition, It was quite clear that a man could not expect to be 
the shop, they left Brabander there. He did not set the time | an elder in the Pleasant Green colored church and hav a plu- 
combination in the safe for Monday morning, as was his cus- | rality of wives. The female members were in favor of allow- 
tom, and when Clerk Traut came to light up on Sunday he | ing Mr. Royal to hold his office, notwithstanding the evidence 

2 All the men voted to 
In its place were | depose the elder, and as they were numerically stronger than 
the papers of Brabander’s church trustees, and of his friends | the women, the unfortunate official was hurled from his ped- 
Thus ended the tial, 
which it was feared would result in & general affray, 


LOOKING OUT FOR HIS FRIENDS AND THEN SKIPPING. 


affairs. This indicated that Brabander had heen doing a mid- 
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religious predilection, must be, however reluctantly the con- 
clusion is arrived at, to exclude religious instruction and ex- 
ercises from the public schools during school hours.” 


THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


FOUNDED BY D. M, BENNETT. 


| This is no new doctrin the state superintendent 
has enunciated. In 1838 John A. Dix issued an or- 
der going a short way in this direction. He held 
that a teacher might open school with prayer, but 
must not encroach on the school hours, or exact the 
attendance of the children. The next year his suc- 
cessor, John C. Spencer, held that “ prayers cannot 
form any part of the school exercises or be regulated 
by the school disciplin.” Mr. Ruggles says: “The 
principles laid down in these early decisions hav 
been followed by every one of my predecessors in of- 
fice, no distinction having been made between script- 
ure reading and prayers, but each having been held, 
in separate and distinct appeals, to constitute no le- 
gitimate part of the business of the public schools. 
They will be my guide and govern my action in all 
cases of like nature which may come before me.” . 
We presume that no more attention will be paid to 
Mr. Ruggles’s decision than was paid to his two 
predecessors’ orders. Christians are such arrogant 
overriders of other people’s rights, such insolent as- 
sumers of prerogativs clearly illegal, so self-compla- 
cent with the idea that the earth is God’s and they 
his agents, that we cannot expect to see the state 
superintendent’s instructions to teachers carried out 
without a legal contest in almost every school dis- 
trict. 
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An Important Meeting. 


The 842d meeting of the Manhattan Liberal Club 
held special services in honor of Decoration Day un- 
der the name of “The New Festival of the Dead.” 
The hall was filled. Mr. Samuel P. Putnam presided, 
and opened the proceedings with neat speech, fol- 
lowed by Miss Stivers with a piano solo. This was 
succeeded by Mr. Houghton and Mrs. McCune in a 
duet song. Mr. Putnam then read a poem on “Dec- 
oration Day,” and Mrs. McCune sang. The first ad- 
dress was by T. B. Wakeman on “The Dead Past Not 
Dead.” A solo by Mr. Houghton was supplemented |. 
with a speech by Andrew H. H. Dawson, his subject 
being “The Living Present.” Courtlandt Palmer 
read his, poem, “The New-Born Soul,” and Mr. 
Stephen Pearl Andrews delivered an address on 
“The Ideal Future.” “Home, Sweet Home,” sung 
by Miss Adelina Peters, closed the services. The 
hall was tastefully decorated by the ladies of the 
committee, Mrs. Leonard and Mrs. Macdonald. 

This meeting marks, in a degree, a new departure 
in Liberal gatherings, and shows how the cause may 
be brought to public attention by popular and at the 
same time appropriate means. The speeches were 
able and important. We expect to lay them before 
our readers in aù early issue. 

The next meeting in the hall is called for Friday 
evening, June 18th, in honor of the completion of the 
Bennett Monument. On thig occasion the monu- 
ment will be formally dedicated and presented to the 
contributors to its erection, and to the Liberals of this 
republic and of the world, to hold and keep in their 
care forever. Those who were with Mr. Bennett 
from the first, and those consequently who knew him 
best and admired him most, will deliver the dedica- 
tory addresses. Let the date and place of the meet- 
ing be remembered by those who wish to attend, as 
they will be remembered long after—German Ma- 
sonic Temple, 220 East Fifteenth street, New York, 
June 13, 1884. 


— 
The Bible Ordered Out of New York’s Schools. 


The state superintendent of public instruction of 
New York has rendered a very important decision in 
favor of Liberal ideas. The decision affects every 
school district in the state, and if obeyed will work a 
revolution in the existing order of things. We re- 
gret, however, that the grounds upon which Mr. 
Ruggles bases his order are sectarian and not political. 

The order was provoked by the Board of Educa- 
tion of District No. 4 in Orangetown, Rockland 
county, which wrote that members of Catholic fam- 
ilies applied for permission to allow their children to 
remain outside the schoolroom until after the devo- 
tional exercises each morning. The district superin- 
tendent says the Catholic children had been asked 
merely to behave during these exercises, and were 
not asked to take any part in them. He says that to 
grant the appeal of their parents causes disorder out- 
side the schoolroom, and disturbance and loss of 
time when the Catholic children enter the room. 

Upon this statement State Superintendent Ruggles 
decides that under our law all are equal in respect to 
the free exercise and enjoyment of the religious pro- 
fession and worship; instruction is free, and the cost 
is defrayed by a population characterized by dissim- 
ilar religious beliefs and modes of worship. He adds: 


“ If it were possible to devise some limited measure of re- 
Hgious instruction for adoption in the schools, upon which all 
these diverse classes and sects could harmonize, it would be a 
gratifying result. But this is manifestly impracticable and im- : 
passible. The only alternativ, therefore, to preserve the ben- | nor had he told me of his being bound by an oath not to sign 
etts of the constitutional guarantees, in letter and in spirit, | anything of the kind. Shortly after I had gotten up the names 
and to secure to all absolute equality of right in the matter of | a terrible commotion made itself felt, as well through the town 


ee 


A Connecticut Statute. 
From a worker in the Nutmeg state comes this 


letter: 
‘* GLENVILLE, Conn., May 21, 1884. 


“To tue EDITOR oF Tus TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: Can you in- 
form me if by legislativ action the reading of the Bible has been 
discontinued in any of the states in public schools? Also in 
which? 

“ Weare to hold a school meeting here soon, and I propose to 
hav put to vote, yes or no, whether the Bible shall be read or 
not. IfI argue in favor of having it discontinued, and in the 
course of my remarks should deny belief in it or the trinity, or 
any part of them, would I render myself liable to any action 
under Title 20, Chap. viii, Sec. 1, of this state’s statutes, viz., 
‘Every person who shall blaspheme against God, either of the 
persons of the holy trinity, the Christian religion, or the holy 
scriptures, shall be fined not more than $100,’ etc.? Would 
you advise running the risk, or submit the vote without argu- 
ment? Yours truly, H. J. M.” 

A few Western towns hav, we believe, discarded 
the use of the Bible in the schools, among them the 
city of Cleveland, but the names hav slipped our 
mind. Will not friends residing in any place in 
which the school authorities hav forbidden the read- 
ing of the Bible write us stating how and when it 
was accomplished? The information would be val- 
uable in cases of this kind. 

The advice we should giv as to the desirability of 
of arguing the question in the school-board would 
be to go ahead. Connecticut is a pretty pious place, 
and its ancient history is badly tarnished by the ac- 
counts of Christian persecutions of witches and 
worldly-minded people, but it is inconceivable that 
its medieval brutality has survived to thisday. The 
statute is one we think even a Leonard Bacon would 
consider to be more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. In the last century a court might hav 
construed a denial of Christianity into blasphemy, 
but not in this century, so full of heresy and religious 
bond breaking. i 

Why not ask the next Connecticut legislature to 
repeal this relic of barbarie Christianity ? 

La 


The Difficulties in the Way of Freethinkers. 


The charge is often made by dishonest clergymen 
against Col. Ingersoll that he lectures for popularity. 
To be sure, as he says, the size of his audiences givs 
color to the mild accusation, but other people find it 
different. The following letter will giv a clear idea 
of the struggles Freethinkers hav to undergo. For 
obvious reasons we suppress names, only saying that 
it is from a town in Pennsylvania: 


Eprror Trurs Seeker, Dear Sir: I hav acted almost too 
quick in sending off that petition with these names—not be- 
cause I could hav gotten more names, though this might not 
be utterly impossible, but because some of the names repre- 
sent parties who dare not be connected with a thing like that, 
The fourth name from above and the last name should, if at 
all possible, be destroyed from the paper. I presume the pa- 
per is yet in your hands and beg leave to entreat you to destroy 
these two names. belongs to the order of the 
Odd Fellows. When he signed he neither thought of the in- 
consistency of the act, though he is a Freethinker in theory, 


itself as over the surroundings, as some fanatics had circu- 
lated that there was a petition filed and submitted by that In- 
fidel who was about to tear away all churches and destroy all 
religion, burn the Bibles, and murder the priests, slay the 
Christians, etc., which immense monstra et prodigia were read- 
ily believed, and the factory rabble and the peasants both ut- 
tered that I should be shot, and some threatened to tar and 
feather me. One of the signers had been frightened and un- 
doubtedly gave himself away. Others and their houses were 
almost stormed by the impetuous-questioners and enraged fa- 
natics who were afraid to hav their religion taken away which 
they love so well. 

“This commotion could not be much assuaged by a large 
six-page explanation of the eight points in question which I 
issued in two copies, and which were read by some intelligent 
citizens to crowds on the sidewalks and in the stores; but the 
most did not, and others would not, understand; nevertheless, 
it confirmed the few friends of mine in their belief in my be- 
nevolent and philanthropic endeavors. The last name is that- 
of a storekeeper, a new beginner, whom the others want to 
beat out of town or spoil his business by circulating that he 
signed w petition against the church. Fanaticism and greedi- 
ness admit of no reasonable explanation—by all means they 
intend to hav him out, He is a good-hearted, Freethinking: 
man, and will do more for Freethought, if once independent, 
than his signature could avail to. At any rate, if it is yet pos- 
sible, destroy these two names; the others do not care, they 
even say they would sign it a dozen times. This is, on a small 
scale, a time for this little spot of earth ‘that tries men’s 
souls;’ this is an occasion to stir up the stagnant waters of re- 
ligious stupor and indifference. I had received a warning to 
leave town shortly before I departed, and if I did not intend 
to liv among civilized people; I would not hav left from fear 
of being lynched, but from prudenee and not to be compelled. 
to do something hurtful in defending myself, hurtful, perhaps 
to myself and the cause of Freethought. Oblige, therefore, 
and await further more explicit narration.” ` 

amm 
A Common-Sense Decision. 


The different marriage laws prevailing in the vari- 
ous states hav given rise to much difficulty in the 
courts, and been the text for many lurid sermons 
from priests who wish, from a business point of view, 
to control the ceremony. By giving it a flavor 
of “ divinity,” they are enabled to keep the people in 
more or less subjection, to the great advantage of their 
individual pockets and the glory of the clan. 

A recent decision of the United States Circuit . 
Court for Rhode Island will upset this attempt of the 
priests, and remove the cause of judicial complaint 
at the diversity of state regulations. 
that in spite of its contrariety to the statutes of the 
state in which it may be contracted, a marriage by 
agreement in the presence of witnesses, and attested 
in writing, is valid and will been forced by the United 
States courts. 

This simplifies the question of marriage a great 
deal. Marriage is a purely civil transaction, has 
nothing divine about it, and only needs the legal pro- 
tection accorded to any two contracting parties of 
legal age and common understanding of the obliga- 
tions involved. 

If this decision shall be generally adopted by the 
courts, the necessity for a United States law is done 
away with, and the Constitution spared another 


wrench. 
i 


Editorial Notes. 

‘*A pass drum,” said Mr. Beecher last Sunday, “is simply 
sheepskin over nothing. There is plenty of bass drums in the 
pulpit.” 

A Haze uvunst, Miss., jury united in prayer on retiring to 
the jury room, and then acquitted a murderer, of whose guilt 
there was no doubt, as the killing grew out of politics, 


In tearing down a portion of the Washington Hotel at Bor- 
dentown, N. J., May 30th, a violin with the name ‘* Thomas 
Paine” branded on it was found in the attic. Paine did eon- 
siderable of his writing in this old inn. 


Cor. OLcorr and Madam Blavatsky are said to be rousing 
Paris and London with their theosophy. The madam alleges 
that the colonel has performed several hundred miracles within 
the past few months. ‘Lord, how this world is given to lying!” 


Roman Catholic Bishop Hendriken, of Providence, has 
issued a rattling order that may reach beyond the confines of 
his limited diocese. He absolutely forbids church fairs or ex- 
cursions, picnics, festivals, and what not for ostensible relig- 
ious purposes. He is much more “moral ” than his brethren 
in Canada, who are the only authorized lottery conductors in 
the Dominion. 

Warr Wurman attained his sixty-fifth birthday on the 31st 
ult. There was no formal celebration of the event, and he 
says he simply called up the happy memories of happier 
events to keep him company. He resides in an unpretentious 
cottage in Camden, N. J., and is a half paralytic. His brain 
is, however, clear, and he is proud of the fact that he retains 
his ‘* poetic” fancies to the last. 


E. H. Heywoop writes that the indictment against him is 
« disabled.” H. L. Nelson, Esq., son of Judge Nelson, volun- 
teered to argue the motion to quash, and did it so effectivly 
that the government “paused.” Judge Pitman, whom Mr. 
Heywood found unexpectedly Liberal and sensible, reserves 
his decision, and the case goes over for this term. It is proh- 


The decision is~ =- 


accordingly. 
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able the indictment will finally be quashed, but if tried beore 
Judge Pitman, Mr. Heywood says he ‘‘should hav beaten 
them anyway.” 


Mr. Brapiaven’s trial at the bar for illegally voting in 
Parliament on the question of his own admission is- fixed for 
Friday, June 13th. Mr. Bradlaugh is kept very busy with his 
legal entanglements, and declines two enticing lecturing in- 
vitations that hav reached him from Wisconsin, and from 
Chicago, Ill. There is not much prospect, he says, of his 
crossing the Atlantic this season, though the journey would 
be to him both pleasant and profitable. 


Mr. Tucker's Liberty tells the story that when that paper 
was first started the editor received a very appreciativ letter 
from Nantucket, the writer expressing his unqualified approval 
of the political and social doctrins promulgated by the paper. 
The letter closed by saying Mr. Tucker did not need to know 
the writer’s name, and inclosed a dollar for subscription, to be 
sent to a post-office box. It now transpires tkat the letter was 
from no less a man than the late Charles O'Conor. 


Tux services at the funeral of Julius R. Meyer, a member of 
the Ethical Society, of this city, were conducted by Professor 
Adler. As the friends of the deceased gathered around the 
coffin Mr. Adler said: “There was a vein of pure gold at the 
bottom of the heart of the deceased. At the time when the 
manners and morals of the business community were not of the 
purest, he was a rising exemplar. He had thecourage to stand 
by the flag of those ideas he honored. He was also one of the 
most cordial supporters of antislavery before and during the 
war, These are qualities that shine like jewels from out of 
the darkness of the tomb. Iam here in the name of you all 
to pronounce the last words of farewell.” After addressing a 
few words of comfort to the bereaved family, Professor Adler 
concluded by saying, ‘‘ And now, friends, I say the last word, 
a long, sweet good-night.” 


Tux Rev. Henry Ward Beecher seems to hav created a sen- 

sation among the orthodox clergymen of Buffalo by his recent 
lecture there on the subject of “Evolution and Revolution.” 
One promiment Presbyterian minister is reported as saying: 
«‘T think many of Mr. Beecher’s statements were scandalous 
as coming from a Christian minister. I think they were worse 
even than Ingersoll’s, I hav always felt well disposed towards 
Mr. Beecher, and sympathized with him through his late 
tronbles, but with what he said here on Tuesday I felt very 
much pained and shocked. I was ashamed of myself for be- 
ing among the audience. He said many violent and bitter 
things which cannot hav other than pernicious effect. I don’t 
say that there may not be something to be said on evolution, 
but no minister of the gospel has a right to get up and place 
himself in such direct antagonism to the Bible as he did.” 


Tus week we again surrender a portion of our space to 
printing the church news omitted from other religious papers. 
As the season of ministerial vacations is approaching, it is 
hoped that the amusements indulged in by prominent lights 
of the church may be of that innocent variety not necessary to 
be recorded in these columns. Itis of course with more pain 
than exultation that Taz TRUTH SEEKER is called upon tolay 
before its readers these accounts of aberrant Christians. We 
would fain leave this unpleasant task to the Advocate and the 
Independent; but these papers hav up to the present time been 
remiss in their duty. They hav not come to the front in this 
matter so promptly as we might be led to expect they would 
by their frantic efforts to fasten crime upon Infidels, or rather 
to fasten Infidelity upon those who hav committed crimes. 
We trust they will see the pointedness of this rebuke and -act 


Wany the Catholic Union has occasion to refer to Taus TRUTH 
Srrxer it generally speaks of us as ‘‘ vile.” One of our cor- 
respondents, formerly a Catholic, who in the Friendly 
columns of May 24th spoke not very flatteringly of Father 
Lambert's “ Notes on Ingersoll,” is described by this eminently 
Christian paper as an ‘‘idiot who loves to pose as a learned 
Infidel.” Now we would remind the Catholic Union that it has 
taken upon itself the difficult task of clearing from guilt the 
character of Brother Frank, a prominent and activ—rather too 
activ—Catholic, who has been convicted, by due process of 
law, of ravishing a child. With such a burden as this upon 
his shoulders, we would further admonish the editor of the 
Catholic Union that he has ‘‘ bitten off all he can chew,” and 
is in no condition to knock the chip off the shoulder of an 
able-bodied writer like our correspondent from San Bernar- 
dino. When he has persuaded the governor of this state that 
rape is nota crime when committed by a Catholic priest, he 
may feel himself better fitted for the task of convincing the 
world that every man is an idiot who does not believe in the 
Roman Catholic mummery. 


May 18th an immense meeting was held in St. James’s Hall, 
London, to agitate for the repeal of the blasphemy laws under 
which Messrs. Foote, Ramsey, and Kemp were imprisoned, 
The chairman, of the meeting, in explaining these laws, said 
that ‘the bigots had been entirely powerless to touch Mr. 
Bradlaugh with them, they had only been able to strike Mr. 
Foote and his co-prisoners. Mr. Bradlaugh proved to be too 
hard a hitter for them. The bigots tried to fix upon him the 
publication of another man—a publication with which he had 
nothing whatever to do. Lord Coleridge described these laws 
as ‘ferocious.’ Justice Stephen described them as naked 
persecution. Where eminent judges differed it would be pre- 
sumptuous on his part to express an opinion. We hav metto- 
night to help an association to obtain the removal of these laws, 
and I am glad that we hav expressions of sympathy with our 
cause from many clergymen. Under the Indian Criminal Code 
men could not be imprisoned for blasphemy. England should 
not lag behind India in this matter. England should be 
trusted with a similar measure of religious liberty. To remove, 
that stigma is the object of our association.” Several clergy- 


men were present and spoke at the meeting in favor of repeal. i 


be as what the dead hero dictated as above; and it is perhaps 
the best unselfish object of man imaginable and practicable on | London, Mr. Moneure D. Conway told two stories which ad- 


AFTER describing the monument erected in Greenwood by 
our lives, considered in a purely ethical point of view, should 


earth. The utterer of these noble words lived true to his 
maxim in word and indeed. Mr. Bennett’s honest belief in a 
continued individual existence is a belief held and shared in 


and the West—a belief generally adhered to and sanctioned by 
the generality of mankind. The belief is merely a hankering 
of the human heart, a longing of the emotional part of human 
nature. Whether demonstrable by science or not—if it could 
admit of demonstration at all—the belief in a continued exist- 
ence is a harmless one—this is our opinion. We close this 
piece with a thousand thanks to each of the one thousand 
friends who in grateful recognition of the grand services ren- 
dered to man in general, and to the Freethought world in par- 
ticular, by our much lamented friend and brother, erected the 
monument to speak out his name and fame for generations 
and generations to come. Dear Bennett !” 


Joun SWINTON, in his paper last week, copied the following 
from the Liberal Club report in Tue TRUTH Seexer, and 
credited it to Dr. Foote. 


“Intellectual superiority has no moreright to get the better 
of an inferior in its kind of power than physical superiority in, 
its kind. The time was when the strong man, physically, 
ruled merely because he was strong. That time has passed. 
Now the intellectual man, the cunning man, rules simply 


because he is most cunning, and law and custom back him 


up. This mere cunning, however, must be stripped of its 
power, and the keen head shall hav no more power to tyran- 


punished here. As Iam going to a place of eternal torment 


the Liberals and quoting the inscriptions thereon, the Philo- | that ought to satisfy them.” ‘Who will the Democrats nomi- 
sophic Inquirer, of Madras, India, closes: ‘Truly, the object of | nate?” ‘Tilden, I think.” 


AT the late blasphemy demonstration in St. James’s Hall, 


mirably illustrate, says Mr. Foote, the laws under which heand 
his friends were sent to jail. The first story shows what the 
Christians really mean by their claim to punish those who out- 


by some of the greatest and sublimest intellects of the East | r288 the religious feelings of the community. Out in Cey- 


lon some Buddhist priests—able, earnest, and gentlemanly 
men, who are bound to be poor by the vow of their order— 
started a little paper to oppose the Christian missionaries. 
They wrote in a very mild, not to say timid, manner; and they 
chiefly tried to show, by quotations from our leading writers, 
that Christianity was dying out in Europe while the ideas of 
Buddhism were spreading rapidly. The missionaries grew 
alarmed and applied to the authorities for aid. Thereupon 
the English government swooped down upon these poor Bud-. 
dhist priests, who were striving to defend the religion of their 
nativ land against intruders who tried to bring it into “ disbe- 
lief and contempt,” and told them that unless they discontin- 
ued their little paper they would be prosecuted for blasphemy. 
Mr. Conway found these Buddhist priests in a state of trepida. 
tion; they had only published one number, and after the warn- 
ing they had received they were afraid to publish a second. 
This is the infamous creed which chatters at home about its 
poor feelings. When it goes abroad, with a government to back 
it, it plays the bully on every side. The other story was quite 
as interesting. Mr. Conway addressed some nativ students at 
Madras, and referred in laudatory terms to the freedom with 
which speculativ beliefs are discussed among the English. 
When his speech was over one of the young Hindoos got up 


nize than the strong arm.” and said, ‘‘ Yes, what you say about your liberty in England is 
In quoting this sentiment, which is a good and philosophi- | very fine, buthow about Mr. Foote?” Mr. Conway said that he 
cal one, Mr. Swinton committed a number of oversights. In | never felt so disconcerted in his life. ‘ My beautiful balloon,” 
the first place, he omitted to mention that Dr. .Foote was | be added, ‘was punctured and emptied by that young student's 
merely calling attention to an idea advanced by Mr. Andrews, | 1u¢stion—‘ How about Mr. Foote?” 
to whom, by the way, the members of the club are indebted 
for a good many valuable thoughts. In the second place, the 
Liberal Club is not mentioned by Mr. Swinton. Again, no 


credit is given Tur TRUTH SEEKER for conveying to Mr. Swin- ipi : ; 
A vo. g and the holy spirit the only rules of conduct for man in this 
ton the proceedings of the club. Mr. Swinton is an old | life, and that my faith is the faith of the established orthodox 
journalist, and understands, if he does not practice, the|church. With regard to Spiritualism, I wish to say since an 
amenities of journalism. He knows, or ought to know, that | attempt has been made by the Spiritualists of Oakland to dis- 
he draws his subsistence largely from the ranks of the Free-|¢0Ver my faith in their system, I therefore state that I believe 
thinkers. His best correspondents are those who~hav made it to be the most pernicious doctrin taught to-day. And I do 


F pr . not wish to hav any medium at any time in the future to pre- 
their names familiar to the public through the Freethought | gume that he could commnnicate with my spirit, or sonaat it 


press. He has no reason to be afraid of giving credit where | with any such system. I hav no animosity against tho partics 
credit is due, although the act involves the printing of the | believing in Spiritualism; it is the doctrin itself that I hate. I 
names of Stephen Pearl Andrews and this paper. hav had some intimation that a medical institution would seek 

to obtain possession of my body after its burial. In view of 


„$ the poor health of my wife, as well as for tho shke of the com- 
Ir will be remembered that when Mr. Foote of the London | honest decency and charity, I trust that no such attempt will 


Freethinker was sent to prison over a year ago, J. M. Wheeler, | be made. Such a proceeding would be most unkind. I shall 
a dear personal friend, was announced as interim editor, but] enter eternity withont any fear or without any doubt. My 
becoming sick, was superseded by Dr. E. B. Aveling. Mr, |trust is entirely in the master, and I hav had the full assur- 
Wheeler recovered fully, it was thought, but he has since gone ac of Ai Re Laer bar a believe that every man must be 
crazy, and was on Sunday, May 11th, taken toa private asylum orn:of cne weater ana of tha npirit, and then he isin the king- 


a na } i dom of God, and I believe that there is no other name given 
for treatment, Mr. Wheeler's insanity is owing entirely tothe among men whereby we must be saved, excopt tho igi of 


prosecution of the Freethinker and Mr. Foote’s imprisonment. | Christ. My hope is so strong in him that it bridges over all 
‘When I saw him the last time for months in the Old Bailey, | the present trouble, and by the grace of God he has saved me, 
after Judge North’s atrocious sentence on me,” says Mr. Foote, “Lorn L. Masons.” 
“he was huddled up on the floor, ina convulsion of grief;and| Mr. Majors was formerly a Methodist preacher, president of 
friends who saw him the same evening say that his mind was|@ Young Men’s Christian Association, and a Good Templar. 
clearly unhinged. The bigots had flung their bolts; their| The murder for which he was hanged was oxceptionally atro- 
stronger victims were only bruised, but the gentler was pierced | cious. His incentiv was the meanest that ever sways mankind 
and overthrown. His insane chatterings furnish the’ key to|—plunder. And he was a coward as well as a murderer and a 
his madness. At one minute he talks about Lord Coleridge, | thief. He had not the nerve to do the deed himself, but ho 
and says, ‘A fine judgment, my lord; the next, he cries out, | incited two wretches to murder two old men for the sake of 
‘There goes old Judge North, off with his wig boys, kick it|the money they were supposed to hav in their cabin. Ho fur_ 
about.’ Sometimes he calls out the words ‘George William | nished his assassins with money and arms. Ho directed the 
Foote,’ with which Judge North commenced his little sermon | Plan of attack. And when the deed was done and the bandits 
to mein the dock. As we were carrying him down the stairs | returned to him without the expected plunder, he hastily rode 
he shouted out, ‘George William Foote, you know the agony | to the cabin and ransacked it for money while one body was 
and bloody sweat I’ve had for you,’and then, ‘Damn old North.’ * | still warm on the floor, and the other lying in a field close by, 
Mr. Foote adds: ‘‘ Yes, my dear old comrade, I know it right | Then he set fire to the cabin, and watched it burn till the body 
well, and I am not likely to forget it. Itoo can curse, not ‘old | on the floor was charred past recognition. Commenting upon 
North,’ for I despise him too much, but the damnable creed | his legal taking off, the San Francisco Chronicle says: “If any- 
which gave that paltry creature the power to wreck a life like | thing were wanting to complete the measure of public disgust 
yours.” Mr. Wheeler’s young wife is being cared for by the inspired by this miscreant, it would be the record of his last 
Freethought organizations. hours. Under the ministrations of an Episcopal minister, he 
took religion. His last days appear to hav been equally di- 
Cox. INGERSOLL was found by a World reporter last Satur- | vided between appeals to ‘the grace of God 'and an inordinate 
day at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, as he was preparing for his de- | appetite for ham and eggs. He would ‘talk to no one but his 
parture for Washington. The colonel was asked: “Are you | spiritual adviser,’ and to him he unctuously confessed that in 
going to Chicago?” “I don’t know. I do not take as much | his opinion ‘ the Bible and the holy spirit are the only rules of 
interest as formerly. The matter is getting too personal. | conduct for man in this life.” He spoke of his coming execu- 
The person is the platform. The old issues that made the] tion as ‘an entrance into eternity without fear and without 
party sublime hav been almost settled, and the pioneers are | doubt.’ It never occurred to him to think of other entrances 
getting tired. The Supreme Court abandoned the colored | into eternity, such as that of the old men he had helped mur- 
citizens of the South, and turned the ‘wards of tho nation’ | der, or his little daughter, who died of grief a few woeks ago. 
over to the tender mercy or cruel negligence of the states. | His ‘hope in the name of Christ’ was so strong that, together 
Both parties are divided about the tariff, and there seems to | with abundant dishes of ham and eggs, it ‘bridged over all 
be a general desire to suit all sides. Ifwe can nominate a} present trouble, and, by the grace of God, had saved’ him. 
real Republican at Chicago, one really in favor of protecting | There was no penitence mingled with the hopo, no remorse, 
citizens at home-—one who believes in the Thirteenth and {no sorrow for the widow anc the children he left behind in 
Fourteenth amendments, and is in favor of a tariff for | want and shame, no pang of agony when he thought of the 
revenue and reasonable protection, then we will nav an en-! gray heads he had trampled in biood and dirt—nothing but a 
thusiastic and successful campaign, otherwise it will be simply | selfish hope for himself, based on a lot of theological cant and 
a scramble for office.” ‘‘Who are you for?” ‘TI believe | strengthened by regular supplies of ham and eggs. To many 
Gresham is the man who ought to be nominated. He is a real | reflecting persons the whole performance will appear simply 
Republican. He was a brave soldier, an honest and learned | disgusting and calculated to turn the offices of religion into 
judge, and he has administered the post-office department | ridicule. Without intending to embark in religious contro- 


Luoyp L. Masons, who was hanged at Oakland; Cal., May 
23d, left the following statement as to his roligious ideas: 


“I want to say in regard to religion that I consider the Bible 


with signal ability. He is simple in his habits, fair and honor- 
able in his methods, and would giv the country a real, sound, 
honest administration. I do not believe a better man can be 
found. He comes from the right state and from the sight 
part of the country. Iam saying nothing against the others, 
but I believe Gresham to be the best man under the cireum- 
stances.” ‘‘Were you arrested in Philadelphia?” “No. 
That was all talk. I do not believe the ministers want me 


versy, it may fairly be questioned whether teachings which so 
obviously tend to make a theological controversy take the place 
of ell feelings of home, wife, children, and duty will long com- 
mand the adherence of men of common sense, and whether the 
revolting mixture of sham piety and real ham and eggs which 
marked the closing hours of the murderer's life will not sug- 
gest the expediency of excluding the clergy hereafter from the 
| prison cells of the condemned.” 


t 
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Zetters from Sriendg. 


‘Woop River, Or., May 8, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I see that there is still some lacking for the 
monument yet, so I will send in my mite if it is not too late. 
Tnclosed find one dollar to apply to that fund. Although I 
never expect to see the monument, I am anxious it should be 
completed to help keep guard over the old Truru SEEKER, for 
I should be lost without it. Long may it liv! . 
Mrs. Saran CLARK. 


Hanovertron, O., May 21, 1884. © 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find three dollars to pay for 
Tau TRUTH SEEKER another year. I ama natural Infidel. A 
little over a year ago.I first saw Freethought sentiment on pa- 
per, when I pulled my feet out of the miry clay and began to 
tell the truth and talk back to ignorant superstitions and vile 
persecutors. But I don’t hav much talk nowadays, for the 
bigots are giving me an extensiv letting alone. I bespeak a 
safe voyage for Tus TRUTH SEEKER. I would besorryto hear 
of its being lost with John Peck aboard. J. T. Jonson. 


Lupuow, ILL., May 19, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find one dollar for the Ben- 
nett Monument Fund. The dear TRUTH SEEKER, always so 
welcome to us, is welcomed by our little girl and boy now 
(thanks to Miss Wixon), and the Children’s Corner has our 
attention, for the little ones should be served first. It was a 
pleasure to hear of Mr. Chainey in last week’s paper. He 
isan admirable man. W. S. Bell is lecturing in Minnesota 
on his trip through the West. He is one of our best logi- 
cians. Wishing you a long and successful life, I remain your 

friend, MELLIE G. Newxrre. 


Bic Benn, Kansas, May 10, 1884. : 

Mr. Eprror: I send you a new subscriber to-day, one who 
I think will stay. Rationalism is spreading in this state. I 
meet many people who express their opinions very freely to- 
day who would not hav dared to utter them at all a few 
years ago. Just the other day, a very estimable old gentleman, 
one who stands high with the people of this county, said to 
me that he had always had a very great respect for the Bible, 
but that it had always been the very hardest kind of work for 
him to believe it. Poverty is our great trouble out here, not 
having raised much of any crops for the past four years. I 
could get you many subscribers if the county would produce 
better. Accept my very best wishes for Taz TRUTH SEEKER; 
may it liv for ever. Yours fraternally, S. M. Travis, M.D. ` 


f LOoWwELLVILLE, Onto, May 20, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: In reply to Mr. J. Petty in Tar TRUTH SEEKER 
of May 10, 1884, I wish to say that freedom of the will, or free 
agency, and necessity are not irreconcilable propositions, but 
harmonious and true. In all that we do, we act from choice, 
in accordance with the preponderance of motiv or motivs, the 
preponderance constituting the necessity to act just as we do 
But at the same time we act freely, always choosing to do just 
ag we do in accordance with the weight of motiv. And we 
cannot conceive of free agency at all, only as choosing from 
motiv or motivs, and the preponderance constitutes the neces- 
sity, and free agency cannot exist without it, for without mo- 
tivs from which to choose there could be no free agency what- 
ever. If Mr Petty goes to New York, he goes impelled by mo- 
tiv or motivs, and yet goes freely, choosing with all possible 
freedom, or free agency, to do just as he does. And here we 
pee necessity, and free agency necessarily connected, linked 
together, and dependent upon each other, and cannot be 
separated, and both true to nature. Wm. Watson, 


Merria, Texas, May 12, 1884. 
Mn. Eprror: I hope that every Liberal in the United States 
will call R. G. Ingersoll and George Chainey to organize on the 
principles of secularism as formulated in Tur TRUTH SEEKER 
of May 10th. The principles as laid down in that number 
will, I think, stop the good from having to pay the debts of 
the bad. lt was asked in one number of your paper if there 
was not some one who could lead the Liberals and organize 
them into a good working body, and I think you stated that 
there was one man that could if he would. I hav named him 
in this communication, and he will work if called and called 

avight. I think when he is asked he will lead in the reform. 
J. D. Shaw has organized a Liberal church at Waco, in this 
state. Let them formulate a creed or set of articles and send 
men out to preach. Tell them to go and preach the truth. 
If I recollect, some hav asked Ingersoll what they should say 
and how they should say it. We want a head. It may look 
too much like a church, but we can’t help that. Some one 

must drive. The people are ready and willing. 
. S. D. GREER. 


Canyon Crry, CoLORADO, April 7, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Having been a teacher so much of my life, and 
being thoroughly acquainted with the practical advantages of 
as many letters as sounds, I am often dumbfounded at the 
idea that an intelligent people will consent to pay, both in 
money and time, for the perpetuation of an absolute absurdity. 
I often speuk out loud to myself, Why will the people cling to 
an inconsistency that does them absolutely no good, but a 
damage at every step in the path to intelligence? And how it 
is that Liberals, shaking off the shackles of religious supersti- 
tion, should not also shake off as false, damaging, and barbarous 
orthography, I cannot see. Briefly, to show its damage to us, I 
will present a statement. In the New York Tribune, some 
time ago, I saw statistics saying that in the United States 
3,000,000 children begin to go to school every year. Competent 
teachers in England and America say that on an average two 
years of time to every student would be saved in the course 
of his education. Now, suppose we allow ten years for a stu- 
dent’s education under this present system, but under the new 


idea would obtain as much in eight as now in ten years, it i plan of their mode of procedure to place all menin possession 


would be a saving of 6,000,000 of years to the people, besides 
the costs of money, wear, and tear of that amount of school 
time. And after the first eight years it would be that amount 
every year, Just think what that would do toward improving 
the intelligence of the nation. But farther, in nearly every 
state there is a blind asylum, and why should the blind be 
forced to learn an orthography almost as blind? I am profes- 
sor of English phonology. Yours, A. B. PIKARD. 


; Mervin Vruuace, N. H., May 19, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I wish to pay one dollar toward the Monument 
Fund if I am not too late. Ithink ita most worthy object. I 


am one of your new subscribers, and I cannot speak too highly ; 


of Taz TRUTH SEEKER. It is indeed what its name implies, 
and I could not do without it. I wish that others of my 
family could think as I do about it. My husband says that he 
shall never giv up his God or his Bible. Now, reading the 
Bible made an Infidel of me. Is it not strange how people 
differ in their opinions? 

There are two churches in this little village, and not to 
belong to one or the other is to be very unpopular, but I am 
willing to be unpopular as long as I.am true to myself. The 
people here are all enemies to progress and Freethought, but 
it is cheering to know that the wheel of progress is moving, 
and I believe that the time is not very far distant when ig- 
norance and superstition will be vanquished by the light of 
truth and knowledge. I am the only one who takes TuE 
TRUTH SEEKER at this post-office. 

I could not get one to sign this petition. I commenced in 
my own family first, and was met with only insult and abuse 
elsewhere. Wishing you and Tue Truru SEEKER happiness 
and prosperity, I am Yours truly, 

Mrs. Mary A. Horne. 


Braver Crossinc, Nes., May 8, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I would like to say a few words in reply to 
Robert Gunther. In Tus TRUTH SEEKER of April 12th, in re- 
ply to Mr. Hacker's article on land reform, Mr. Gunther makes 
some very wild statements. He says your correspondent, J. 
Hacker, givs himself a great deal of unnecessary trouble in re- 
gard to government land, and goes on to say the troubles he 
complains of exist, but they cannot be avoided in the way he 
proposes. Now, I think J. Hacker's theory is right and just, 
and that the evils he complains of can be avoided. If a per- 
son obtains money or goods under false pretenses, there is a 
law to punish him. If the law is not enforced, that is not the 
fault of the law. And again he says that out of one hundred 
persons who pre-empt or homestead land, there is not one 
who takes it in good faith. That statement is absolutely un- 
true, as far as Nebraska is concerned. I took a homestead in 
Nebraska in the spring of '69, hav lived here ever since, and I 
know that the most of the people who settled Nebraska took 
their homesteads and pre-emptions in good faith. I do not 
think that out of one hundred persons over ten obtained their 
land through fraud. His innuendo concerning the class of peo- 
ple who are homesteaders and pre-empters is unmanly, ungen- 
erous, and illiberal, to say the least. If thirty men out of one 
hundred obtain land through fraud, that is no just reason why 
the other seventy should be deprived of their right to a home- 
stead or pre-emption. I think that the class of people who 
settled this western wilderness will compare favorably with the 
people of any state in the Union, California not excepted, as 
to honesty and intelligence. B. N. TROTTER. 


Burton, Texas, May 12, 284. 
Mr. Epiror: No truer words ever fell from a pen than those 
of J. L. Andrew in Tur Truru Semeur of the 3d inst. I hav 
fully experienced it all; and seeing this, those solid in my be- 
lief, hereabouts, consider it binding them to act the hypocrit, 
and nominally take sides with an institution they abominate 
and would assist to overthrow at any time were it safe to 
their business interest for them todoso. No few of those 
exist, and hence our strength cannot near be told; they are 
counted in the orthodox ranks, therefore we appear so inferior 
in numbers beside them. Several.of my neighbors borrow 
papers of me, and read them eagerly on the sly, that would 
be glad to subscribe themselvs but for the ostracism in busi- 
ness, and society as well, they know would surely follow. I 
offered to pay the fees of some I know to be good Liberals if 
they would consent to let their names be enrolled in the Free- 
thinkers’ ranks for Brother Green, but no, such a thing could 
not be thought of. We need bold lecturers, and plenty of 
them, like Remsburg; may they soon appear, is the wish of 

Yours fraternally, H. B. Jones. 
P.S.—I giv them the best I can on all occasions, knowing 
matters cannot be made worse, for they hav failed as signally to 
starve me out as did their prayer for God to remove me from 
the earth he made especially for his flock. And judging from 
what I see and hear very often, they would readily undertake 
the job themselvs but for fear some of them might visit the 
celestial abode of gold-paved streets a little premature of 
their God's call. I inclose the sum for FreeTHINKERS’ ALMANAC; 
it is both interesting and instructiv, and cheap at the price 

asked. H. B. J. 


Cawxer Crry, Kan., May 12, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: I bav been waiting several weeks to receive the 
shots from free-land gentlemen. They now seem to hav done, 
and I survive; but not, as some suspect, a land grabber. Ida 
not own more than two acres, not a great lot, surely, when I 
could hav got 160 if I had liked to, but I am an incapable, 
and know and acknowledge it. If I were going to benefit 
mankind by a land grant, I should -provide them with money 
to go where land is to be got, and where they could be useful 
if capable; but, I repeat, the great demand is to provide for 
If I were to tell how I worked it, it would seem 
But I am a physical incapa- 


the incapable. 
| purely egotism; hence I forbear. 
ble all the same, and I think it is from that fact that I hav 
been more observant and acquired more knowlege in that 
direction. I wish the land reformers would giv us a general 


near the house. 


led them to the eleven that were huddled together. 
she appeared to be satisfied. Now, how she knew there were 


fore steam, telegraphy, etc. 


of a home, and keep them there. It might possibly gain by a 
little criticism. So much for the land question. 

I see by Tue TRUTH SEEKER that W.'H. Burr does not take 
in the Laplace theory of the origin of the world, and I shall 
not sustain it. But Mr. Burr says that all.worlds are growing 
by meteoric accretion. This he has made no attempt to prove. 
The proof would be interesting to me, at least, as I hav always 
understood that meteorites were detached pieces from one or 
more planets, and consequently this planet was growing by 
accretion at the expense of another; but if all are gaining by 
the same process, from where does the material come? I find 
that they are composed of the same material as is this planet, 
with one exception—the mineral schribersite is not known 
here. But Mr. Burr’s article was very short. Perhaps he can 
fully explain at more length. I hay no doubt that he is cor- 
rect, though at variance with a host of philosophers, that the 
heat of the interior of the earth is produced by pressure of 
gravity. Gao. W. Cuapman, M.D. ' 


Norru Benron, Onto, May 19, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $2, for which continue my 
paper and send me the TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL for 1884. I 
cannot do without the paper. On May 18, 1884, in the after- 
noon, while the rest of the family were at the schoolhouse at- 
tending Sunday-school out of curiosity to see the performance 
of the cranks under the guise of religion, and hear them ex- 
plain how Joshua made the sun stand still, and such like, I 
satin the parlor reading Tue TRUTH SEEEER, that being my ` 
favorit paper. I saw one of the nicest freaks of nature that is 


commonly seen; in fact, volumes can be learnt from it—more 


than could be learnt in Sunday-school in a lifetime. There 
was a turkey hen with thirteen small turkeys in the orchard 
I heard a commotion with the turkey hen; 
she kept up a rumpus for some time. I walked out into the 
orchard to see what the trouble was. I saw in the apple-trees 


two hawks, and also the turkey-hen on the top of an apple- 
tree. I looked around for the young turkeys, but could see 
none. 


I sat down under an apple-tree. In about ten minutes 
the turkey hen flew down and went about five rods, and com- 
menced calling. her turkeys. She very readily found eleven 
that answered to her call. She strolled off with the eleven 
turkeys about eight rods. Apparently dissatisfied, she stopped 


and surveyed the premises, and commenced calling, but no 
young turkeys answered. I supposed the hawks had gotthem. 


She fussed around some five minutes. The eleven that she 


had with her huddled close together, and the old one started 
back on a run over the eight rods and commenced calling for 


the young turkeys. She soon found the two missing ones, and 
Then 


two missing is the enigma, for they were huddled close to the 


ground, under the grass, and made no noise, and she appeared 
not to discover the loss till she got about eight rods away with 
the eleven. 
the last two young turkeys instinct or knowledge ? What more 
could a man hay done in that stage of development? Such 
streaks of development can be seen in almost all the animal 


The question with me is, Was the discovery of 


race. The development in man is slow. The Bible says man 


has been onthe earth. six thousand years or thereabouts; 


science says many millions; yet I hav lived longer than or be- 
CHESTER BEDELL. 


A LETTER TO COL. INGERSOLL. 
66 West 4TH sT., New Yorn, May 24, 1884. 
Hon. Roz’r G. INGERSOLL, Dear Sir: I see in the TRUTH 


SEEKER of New York (Sat., April 26, 1884) “A New Lecture 
by Col. Ingersoll.” 


In the third paragraph you say: “There was a time when 


the astrologer sought to read in the stars the fate of men and ' 
nations. 
astronomer has taken his place.” ` 


The astrologer has faded from the world, but the 


I cannot but believe that you, having alway been an advo- 


cate of reason, freedom of thought and speech, and justice, 
would intentionally make a misstatement, or, having done 80, 
would not hesitate to retract it were you shown to be in error. 
I wish, therefore, to ask you, Are these your words, and where 
is your authority for saying the “astrologer has faded from 
the world,” or do you of your own knowledge know it to be go? 


You will excuse me for troubling you, but I am very much 
interested in such matters, and I thinkif you examin into 
the subject you will find that astrologers hav not all faded 
from the world. Itis true that they are not as common a3 
they were centuries ago, but that is not for the reason that as- 
trology has lost any of the truths it has always contained, but 
because of the bigoted theological element in the world who 
hav endeavored to carry out the words of the God in the Bible 
who is said to hav told the children of Israel, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to liv,” and the so-called civilized nations of late 
years hav done everything possible to exterminate astrology, 
knowing not the difference between it and witchcraft. 

When the persecutions of astrologers hav ceased, and the 
time comes when men will not be reviled, proscribed, or con- 
demned for their belief in subjects that they been compelled 
to admit to be true by rational and unbiased investigation 
then you will find the astrologer has not faded from the earth. 
You state, “The astronomer has taken his place.” This is the 
first intimation I hav ever had that astronomers hav ever 
attempted to read the fate of men and nations. You speak 
of the great discovery in astronomy by Kepler, from which 
we may almost date the “birth of science.” Are you aware that 
Kepler made equally ag important discoveries in astrology? 
And “Kepler’s Aspects,” which he discovered, will be known 
by his name equally as long as his first, second, and third laws 
in astronomy. 

Is it not strange that the ancients, who excelled in poetry, 
sculpture, mathematics, architecture, and also in astrology, 
putting it to the test every day for thousands of years, 
never discovered the falsity of it; while, in these days 
when very few persons know anything of the subject, every 
ignorant person supposes that astrology has been “exploded?” 
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Probably you were not aware that for thousands of years all j having all power, and why thore is not a future existence. Orance, Car., May 23, 1884. 


the calculations in astronomy were made for the sole and only | Does it not seem likely that if there was a Godinnocence would | Mx. Eprron: In commencing thig letter I will remark that I 
use of astrologers, similar to the astronomical calculations of | always beprotected? Does it seem probable that the innocent ! am noft dyspeptic or bilious, neither do I wear a liver pad. It 
the present day being made almost solely for the purpose of | babes’ brains would be-allowed to be dashed out by a highway | is plainly evident to those who hav perused “Aunt ” Elmina’s 
navigation. The only person I hav ever read, or heard tell of, | murderer, or that the murderer should outliv his victim—that | writings during tke past that her organ of hope is about the 
that ever attempted, systematically, to explode astrology, was | the innocent babe should writhe in death’s agonies, and the | same size as “Brother” Beecher’s back brain—very large, as 
Bishop Butler, author of “Analogy of Religions.” He wrote | victim sometimes appear to suffer more in death than his mur- | classed by phrenologists—and to that fact must we look for a 
a number of articles against astrology, but finding he was so; derer? Doesn't itseem likely if there is a future life, a heaven, | solution of the Incent picture which the affairs of this world 
ignorant of the subject, it occurred to him that he could write | that some of our dear ones that hav gone on before would come | present to her mind. It is a broad statement to say that nins- 
against it with more advantage if he only understood the | back to earth and visit their old home and their friends? It| tenths, if not ninety-nine-one-hundredths, of human life is 
science. He began its study and ended up by writing one of | hurts us to think that they hav forsaken us. We hav friends| spent in comfort and comparativ happiness, and one must 
the best works we hav on the science, called “ Butler's Astrol- | who hav left us that would hav died for us at any moment of | either be unfamiliar with the different grades and conditions 
ogy.” Why has not his. “Astrology” been used as a text book | their lives, and whose place we would hav taken on death’s sad | of society, or mentally color blind, to assert such a thing. 
in our universities, like his “Analogy of Religions?” Simply | bed, and we can’t believe that they hav forsaken us. Why, if | The great majority of people in every quarter of the globe 
because astrology is not fashionable in our day. J I were to die and reach the promised land, no sooner would Ij are those whose only capital is their muscle, and wealth has 
Yours respectfully, L. D. Broveuton, M.D. | land there and see my loved ones I would retrace my journey | become so concentrated in the hands of a few that this ma- 

E back to my dear friends on earth, and cheer their sad hearts | jority can barely keep soul and body together, to say nothing 

and wipe their tear-stained faces, and I would send the joyful | of enjoying “comfort and comparativ happiness.” They liv 
tidings all the world around. Weloveand care for our friends | and move almost automatically, as it were, and organized cap- 
while living, we laugh with them in health, we nurse them in|] ital keeps them in a condition of slavery from which it seems 
sickness, we weep over them in death, and when burying |as though nothing but dynamite could free them. Incipient 
them we cover their faces with tears. We take our last sad) revolutions are agitating the whole civilized world, and never 
look at them, and with hearts of grief and agony we giv them | were there such discontent and mental disturbances as now 
back to their mother earth. In the time of sickness, at| permeate the masses of our country as well as foreign ones, and 
death, and after death for awhile, there are no words sad| all because nine-tenths, if not ninety-nine-one-hundreths, of 
enough to express our grief for them. We see them in our| human_life is composed of so much happiness! Reformers in 
dreams, they appear to be with us, and sometimes in health;| every department of life were never so numerous, and though 
and we can recall in our waking hours every word we ever| everybody is so happy, “Aunt” Elmina has been trying for 
said to them in anger, and in our mind’s eye we see them | years to rectify the condition of society and bring about the 
do over again every kind and noble deed they hav done for us. | millennium by removing this one-tenth or one-hundredth of 
We keep waiting, watching, and listening for them. But in] misery and unhappiness. If the world is so comfortable and 
vain. Years roll on, our eyes grow dim; no sound reaches| happy, what means this universal protest for more freedom, 
the echoless shores, and no tidings ever come from the oppo- | more rights and privileges to enjoy life? Why these labor 
sit side of the mystic river, and therefore we think that they | agitations and constant complaints from the toiling millions? 
hav never been called from their slumber, but are at peace | Is it possible there is no cause for complaint except the work- 
in their ‘‘ windowless palace of rest”—and who is it that| ings of a morbid imagination, and the absence of hope enough 
is not willing to giv up the idea of eternal happiness to get| to change black into white and darkness into light? If so, let 
rid of the idea of eternal punishment? But they say it is}the Institute of Heredity instruct the people, so future off- 
not a question of liking or disliking. Surely not. But if|spring can be born with healthy imaginations, and sufficient 
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Pomona, May 12, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: This community has been exercised recently 
over a law suit between two of her citizens; one a follower of 
the ‘“ meek and lowly,” the other—well, he is a common man 
who has not made “his calling and election sure” by becom- 
ing a member of the Methodist church to which the other be- 
longs; the bone of contention being a. piece of government 
land which both parties claim. As to the merits of the claims 
of the respectiv parties I know nothing, nor is it of any conse- 
quence to the readers of Tue Trutas SEEKER. But what I am 
desirous that the outside world know is that the Methodiste 
of Pomona are not a whit behind their brethren elsewhere in 
deeds of crookedness. The facts in the case are briefly these: 
The pastor of the little canal-boat and a number of his leading 
members buckle on ‘the armor of their: holiness in defense of 
‘their brethren in Christ, and approach one of the associate 
council of the bad man—the Infidel—by writing him a letter 
(of which I hav a copy), said associate council being a passen- 
ger in the Methodist barge, also Good Templar and prohibi- 
tioniat, begging him in the name of Christ, Good Templarism, 
and Prohibition, to betray his client; his refusal to accept the 
bribe for so small consideration and step down and out has 


there is a God he is certainly as kind and goodas a human be- 
ing. If not, it is degrading to worship him. 
Yours truly, Isaac Lemon, Jnr. 


aroused their wrath and set the fires of hell burning in their 
sanctified breasts, and I am informed that they are now 
using every means at hand to cause the unfaithful brother to 
retire from the various orders to which they mutually belong. 

Here is a.church using its combined influence and power, 
conspiring to defeat the ends of justice, prostituting its pre- 
tended holiness to the level of fraud, in the name of Christ. 


Irnaca, N. Y., May 15, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: The difference of opinion between Mr. Kirby, 
of Doniphan, Kan., and yourself and others is in regard to 


hope to discover happiness in slavery, and ten-tenths of joy 
in poverty and suffering, in physical and mental hunger, and 
the cravings of the soul that seek in vain for satisfaction. If 
all the trouble lies in the mind and everything is serene and 
happy, if we could only think so, what a pity everybody 
stricken with poverty, hunger, sickness, disease, and sorrow 
hasr’t “Aunt” Elmina’s organ of hope to transform every- 
thing into sunbeams tinged with joy and peace! How happy 


Doubtless their petitions to the bankrupt court of heaven 
night and morning are ladened with fulsome praises of their 
brother and curses for the Infidel land-grabber, asking piece 
and prosperity for the one “altogether lovely,” and hell and 
eternal damnation for the other; consigning him to the bot- 
tomless pit, where he will never be able to get either land or 
wator, or even gaze upon the feathery tribe. 

There is enough rascality and rottenness practiced within 
the church, if publicly made known, to consign its members 
to “ hades” (wherever that may be). Let their crimes be- 
come known, and their privilege for wrong doing will cease. 
Violation of the rights of others in the name of Christ or any 
other supposed deity ought not to be tolerated by a free and 
law-abiding people. Let every Freethinker absolutely refuse 
to giv money or aid in any manner in the building of churches 
or theological schools; the loss will be felt, and the tax will be- 
gin to fall so heavily upon the members that their numbers 
will diminish, compelling the parson to gain his bread by other 
methods than preying for it. No respect ought to be shown 
to a man who gets a living by preying upon the ighorance and 
superstition of his fellow-being. The parson is of no neces- 
sity in this world; let him migrate. Giv him wings and a harp, 
and let him soar ‘‘on high” and join the band where his 
music may be appreciated; the air here is pure—does not need 
him to agitate it. Their teaching is an incentiv to crime; 
they pervert law, mislead and misdirect the young, dwarf 
their minds to the narrow channels of theological ideas by 
teaching a religion antagonistic to. the wants and necessities 
of this life—in conflict with the joys of a beautiful home here. 
Abandon the parson and his supernatual teachings, and the 
home will blossom with the joyful things of this life; wealth 
and comfort will take the place of religion and poverty. 
Drive out the creeds and let in knowledge! Away with the 
phantoms—the supernatural—and deal only with nature and 
her laws, and we will be happy ‘‘ even unto death.” 

H. L. Suave. 


whether there is a God who created man, on the part of Mr. | those Russian exiles in Siberia could be if they had her “‘ nor- 
Kirby; or whether he emerged from protoplasm, through self- | mal ” hope; the thousands of soldiers in foreign lands who are 
creation, by a long line of evoluting changes from a succession | compelled to leave home and friends and serve the best years 
of foym from the lowest to the highest form of animal life| of their lives in a standing army to support effete monarchies; 
called man, on your part, and all the arguments from authors | the women and children in English mines, forced to toil their 
on. either side are of the greatest extremes, and_from heredi- | lives away to gain the mere pittance necessary to ward off star- 
tary speculations, and a wide departure from the fundamental | vation; the thousands of factory operativs in our own country 
principles of nature. And by so doing you detract from nat-| who can barely exist, to say nothing of attaining enjoyment 
ure (God) the light and power of knowledge. Weknownoth-|and recreation for mind or body; the hordes of poverty- 
ing of animal life except through ourfivesenses. The knowl-| stricken wretches in our great cities who liv, the devil knows 
edge of chemistry shows the component parts of inanimate | how, amidst dirt, disease, and sickness, in ignorance and vice, 
maiter, that they possess life in every part; and if matter is} more like cattle than human beings; the inmates of hospitals, 
eternal, then life is co-eternal. Nature never changes, ex-| Prisons, poor-houses, and insane asylums, and all who liv 
cept by its own inherent laws, and that only in one direc- j from hand to mouth with no place to call home! What im- 
tion, and that is only in vegetable and animal manner of life, | mense happiness they might all realize without change of con- 
form, growth, maturity, dissolution, or death, which is nat- dition, if they only possessed the requisit amount of hope 
ure’s transition state. There is more or less time allotted for} —the power to look on the bright side, whether a bright side 
this transition state, which is divided and applied to every va- | exists or not! Were life such a tragedy as it appears to some, 
riety of vegetable and animal form, from the lowest to thej “Aunt” Elmina informs us that few would cling to it as ear- 
highest. The average age of individual man is about seventy nestly as they do now; but the fact is, that makes little or no 
years. Other animals may hav a shorter duration. So with | difference, for we are all born with vitativness, and it is so 
vegetable life. Death is on our track, and is as inevitable as | strong in some that no hardship or misery can lessen it, and 
life, and is a law of nature, and we as individuals only liv again | that, instend of perfect happiness, minus one-tenth, or one- 
in our posterity. The only manner of the succession of ani-| hundredth, is what wards off death and makes people cling to 
mal and vegetable life is through male and female sexual rela- life. Take the case of a man imprisoned for life within the 
tions, and is the inevitable law of nature. If we originated | stone walls of a penal institution; what makes him cling to 
from protoplasm through a succession of animal improvement life, with no prospect of freedom? Is it happiness or his 
and gradation, why did nature change—why not continue the | organ of vitativness? The latter, most surely; and to Bay peo- 
process? The theory supposes that nature had invented a ple shun death because they are too happy to desire & dream- 
new scheme, and was the inventor of speculation. No, friend less sleep, ox. the existence believed in by Spiritualists, Ig an 
Macdonald, let go all schemes and take nature as our senses | ©rror. Elmina can’t see why, if life has been miserable, one 
now find her, with all her variety of forms, which is in every should believe in a continued existence or desire it, for, says 
way self-existent and eternal. she, sufferings, sins, sorrows, and crimes cannot be exempt. 
Our senses cannot comprehend a God higher than man. If there is a continued existence, which I firmly believe, not 
What, then, do we mean by God? The best definition I can from faith but from satisfactory evidence, we shall be free 
giv is, the concentration of all the faculties of the mind upon from this physical body, which now confines the spirit and 
any object of sense. Ifa man concentrates his mind or all| requires our constant exertions to provide for it. To fill the 
his faculties upon a horse, a dog, or a woman, that object is belly and clothe the back is all the majority of humanity can 
his god. And he may change this to another object. But nat-| do, and the mind, the seat of happiness and joy, suffers neg- 
ure is the demonstration of truth evidenced by all his senses. | ect in conseqnence, and we cannot attain that state of bliss 
But we need not suppose that nature once was what she is not for which the soul yearns, while the physical acts as a draw- 
now. Nay, she is ever the same, but knowledge with us makes | back. When freed from this “ prison-house of clay,” there 
all the changes, and that is why I make this assertion, that | can be no more slavery; man can no longer oppress his brother 
man is the embodiment of the whole of nature, and when this and monopolize land and wealth to such an extent that hunger 
knowledge is obtained we depend for knowledge on nothing and want are ever near. Sickness and pain will hav fled, and 
outside of ourselvs. Though we are all immediately con-| crime cannot exist when the cause of itis removed. In the 
nected, we are created, so to speak, from nature's fundamen- land of spirit, the unsatisfied cravings of the soul here will be 
tal principle of variety. And when we come to the knowledge gratified, and no physical cause will depress the mind nor re- 
that classification is a principle of nature we shall agree to dis- | strict its freedom. The happiness experienced in this world 
agree, like the stars in the firmament. Though all connected by the favored few, when compared with that in the other, 
as parts of the universe, yet each star has its special course of will be “as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine. ’ 
revolution and they never collide with each other. There is no | So why shouldn’t we desire a continuation of life, whether 
known law in nature to change the species of animals to make | miserable or happy now? Let those who profess to desire an- 
a sheep from a goat, to make a cow from a horse, or vice versa, nihilation reply. 
but each is a distinct species, and they cannot be changed other « There is no death! What seems so is transition. 
than by improvement, by change in the same species. Thus This life of mortal breath _ 
man from protoplasm, or even from a monkey, is preposterous, Is put a suburb of mo ae 
and entirely foreign from nature. The study of nature rejects Whose portal we call death. 
every such idea. When a man by the study of himself finds 
that he is the embodiment of nature, he at once sees the con- ALL the early martyrs were not poor. John the Baptist 
counterfeit ticket, or cheating. The idea of heaven was born | nection between himself and all others, and he ceases at once | wag “one sent ahead in the wilderness.” New York Graphic. 
of human love. The idea of hell was born of revenge. And! all antagonism and becomes an intellectual man, or man of $ 
the idea that death ends all is born of nature and reason. Ij reason, and no more fights the variety of organism, but sees 
will now giv some of my reasons why there is not a creator ‘its classification. ZENOS KENT, 


Fuorp C. H., Va., April 17, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: If you will allow me space in your paper, I 
would like to say a few words on belief of immortality, and on 
the opinion that death ends all. Some believe that the death 
_of the body is just the entrance into an eternal life, that 
our life here is simply the child life of eternity, that we 
hav to die to be born into the spirit life, that our lives will 
be lives of eternal happiness or lives of eternal pain, and 
that our happiness depends on, in the first place, our believ- 
ing the Bible, although it is self-contradictory; in the second 
place, you must sell everything you hav and giv it to the poor 
—I hav often said that I wished that some rich person in my 
neighborhood would get in the notion of being saved by that 
clause, but it seems that they ignore that passage of the Bible 
altogether; but it seems to me the most reasonable of any, for 
I like to see anyone Willing to pay for what they get; but I be- 
lieve that those who claim the greatest rewards hereafter do 
the least to merit happiness, and if there ever is such a time 
as the judgment day to settle up accounts, I believe there will 
be a great many false claims presented. The idea of getting 
fo heaven without living a self-sacrificing life would be like 
beating one’s way on the train, or getting into a show on a 


C. SEVERANCE. 


Catatoe of our books free on application, 
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rivers flow, the birds sing and twitter, the 
beautiful flowers grow, and every other nat- 
ural thing happens upon that day that happens 


Childrens Corner. 


ground, and falling so as to bring my arm upon 
this limb, and under my body, which bent it 
into the shape of a horseshoe, the hand forced 


the same; 


My eighth isin colt, not in mane. |. 
Read these lines over and you will find them 


A man! A man of great fame. 


, 5 upon any other day of the week, and if there finto the soft ground by the side of the broken ewburoh, N. Y. R. O. BERT. 
apatoa Dy Nana Bosy T Ko Bal perth is any sin about it the Lord of whom they speak | limb. It was a terrible bend. The arms of sisi dh N 
Corner should be sent. so much must be guilty of disregarding this] children seldom break, on account of the soft- SQUARE. 
holy day by allowing all those natural things|ness and toughness of the osseots or bony An aa 
t His Hte is long whose work is well to go on in the usual way. The proper way to] matter, but as they become older the bones be- Denier . 
And be his station low or high, 5 reason is this. It must be right to do`right | come harder and stronger, but more brittle, A girl’s name. 
He who the most good works can tell, upon any day of the year, and it must be wrong} and are then more apt to fracture. The tough- R. O. Bert. 


Livs longest though he soonest die.” to do wrong upon any day, so that the day can 
hav no connection whatever with the good or 
bad of an action, and every act of life must 
stand upon its merits or demerits, regardless 
of any day or time. 

Well, our Sabbath-school was held in a large 
barn, the threshing-floor of which was cleared 
off and swept. Inone corner was an old wind- 
‘| mill with a scoop shovel and striking-board 
sticking outof the hopper. On the end of the 
sieve, by turning it away from the wall, were 
placed the writing materials, books, etc., and 
'it was made to do duty as a desk and pulpit, to, 
hold the big Bible, ete. In the other end were 
lots of bags of grain that had been piled up out 
| of the way, and I remember two ladders form- 
ing a part of the framework to run up into the 
haymows on either side. These were a con- 
stant temptation to the larger boys, and it was 
quite a job to restrain some of them from 
climbing up into the lofts. The other tempta- 
tion was to turn the crank of the wind-mill, 
and one boy came near doing the job, for a single 
turn of the crank would hav set the sieves in 
motion and scattered the religious documents 
over the barn floor, but his arm was caught in 
the nick of time and the sacred words remained 
safe on their shaky foundation, as they prob- 
ably do to this day in another sense. The 
middle portion of the barn floor was filled with 
benches of all lengths and various hights, but 
not meeting the required wants, Tom, Dick, 
and Harry were dispatched among the neigh- 
bors for chairs, stools, etc., to accommodate 
the outpouring of women and children. It took 
considerable time to get started, as everybody 
did not know just what to do, and nobody 
could tell them, by which delay it took a long 
time to do nothing, and after it was over the 
balance of this ‘‘holy Sabbath ” was consumed 
in toting home the borrowed benches, stools, 
chairs, books, etc., to get the barn in a fit con- 
dition for farmers’ use. » 


The Gift of Empty Hands. 


A FAIRY TALE. 
They were two princes doomed to death; 
Each loved his beauty and his breath; 
+ Leave us our life and we will bring 
Fair gifts unto our lord, the King.” 


They went together. Inthe dew 

A charmed bird before them flew. 
Through sun and thorn one followed it, 
Upon the other’s arm it lit. 


A rose, whose faintest flush was worth 
All buds that ever blew on earth, 

One climbed the rocks to reach; &h, well 
Into the other’s breast it fell. 


Weird jewels, such as fairies wear, 
When moons go out to light their hair, 
One tried to touch on ghostly ground, 
Gems of quick fire the other found. 


One with the dragon fought to gain 

The enchanted fruit, and fought in vain; 
The other breathed the garden’s air, 

And gathered precious apples there. 


Backward to the imperial gate, 

One took his fortune, one his fate; 

One showed sweet gifts from sweetest lands, 
The other torn and empty hands. 


Atbird, and rose, and gem, and fruit, 
The king was sad, the king was mute; 
At last he slowly said: ‘* My son, 

True treasure is not lightly won. 


‘Your brother's hands, wherein you see 
Only these scars, show more to me 
Than if a kingdom’s price I found 
In place of each forgotten wound.” 
—Selected. 


~o 


My First Day in a Sunday-School. 

To writo a story calculated to instruct and 
benefit the reader, it should be drawn true to 
life, and so reproduce the feelings and impres- 
sions which transpired at the time of its occur- 
rence, while the later or present thoughts are 
used to decorate the original facts, and thus 


ness of the bones are all the worse for children 
when they become bent, as it is much more 


painful to straighten a bent than a fractured 
bone. 
over it. 
My companion was much frightened at what 
he had done, and, on seeing my crooked arm, 


wanted to run away and leave me, but I held 


on to him with thegood arm until he consented 
to help me off with my coat. After getting a 
full look at my injuries, for I was somewhat 
marked and bruised besides, we started home. 
On my arrival a doctor was soon called, who 
had great difficulty to get the swollen arm into 
any kind of shape. It was the most crushing 
pain I ever endured, asthe operation was slow 
and coaxing, little by little, until it was straight. 
Some of the family and the neighbors who 
came to see me during the many weeks it was 
in process of healing seemed to delight in tell- 
ing me that it was a direct punishment from 
God on account of my running away from Sun- 
day-school, and I was not sharp enough to see 
the fallacy of such reasoning then, and for the 
time supposed it must beso. I did not then 


reflect how mean they were making their God, 
when, to produce the punishment in that way, 
he must hav inspired my companion with the 
petty jealousy of my success in gathering the 
buttonwood balls which he was too cowardly 


to venture out for. Nor did I reflect on the 
thousands of other instances where boys did 
not get their arms broken when doing worse 
things than that. He could just as well hav let 
me fall without the aid of that bad boy’s act, 
but this is the miserable sort of sophistical 
subterfuge and inference that is used to create 
in the minds of children those superstitions 
that curse the world by degrading human na- 
ture, as well as our conceptions of such a God. 
The accident I met with detained me go long 
that the bright and warm days of the declining 


And I found it a tough job before I got 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


t, U, v, y 
Arrange 
hold, 


CRYPTOGRAM. 
À, a, b, ©, 8, 8, 1, i, L, l, l, M, n, ü, i, T, 8, t, 


‘these letters correctly and you'll be- 


A Freethought motto here untold. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


R. O. Bert. 


A TALE OF TEN TRAVELERS. 


Ten weary, footsore travelers, 
All in a woeful plight, 

Sought shelter at a wayside inn 
One dark and stormy night. 


‘¢‘ Nine beds, no more,” the landlord said, 


*¢ Hav I to offer you, 


To each of eight a single room, 
But the ninth must serve for two.” 


A din arose. 


The troubled host 


Could only scratch his head, 
For of those tired men no two 
Could occupy one bed. 


The puzzled host was soon at ease— 
He was a clever man— 

And so to please his guests devised. 
This most ingenious plan: 


ABCDEF GHT] 


In room marked A two men were placed, 
The third he lodged in B, 

The fourth to C was then assigned, 
The fifth retired to D. 


In E the sixth he tucked away, 
In F the seventh man, ` 


The eight and ninth in.G and H 
And then to A he ran, 


3 


Where the host, as I hav said, 
Had laid two travelers by; 

Then taking one—the tenth and last— 
He lodged him safe in I. - 


Nine single rooms—a room for each— 
Were made to serve for ten; 
And this it is that puzzles me 


And many wiser men. 


—Selected. 


summer had passed away when I again took up 
the busy thread of child life, and then the Sun- 


may 24, 1884. eee 


bring the old and new thoughts into one pict-{ I was very tired, and continually offered up 


1. Scranton. 


ure. When we look back into life we find that {my child’s prayer, “I wish they would quit.” | day-school had passed away, never more tobe| X. Mylapore, India. Please accept thanks 
all our mishaps were brought on by ignorance, | My misfortune was to be placed upon a round | held in the old barn. J. R. Perry. | for your kindness.—Ep. CHILDREN’S CORNER. 
and a disposition on our part to do as we|Sstool near the wind-mill. Ina half hour my — aooo 
pleased, and act according to our notions; and | limbs were completely numb, as they did not Correspondence. ' 
notwithstanding the pain we were often com- {touch the floor. I concluded I could stand it p M R $, A N N A (H 0 N N E L L Y § 


Myzapors, INDIA, April 14, 1884. - 
Dear Miss Wrxon: You will be surprised to 
get a letter from me; won’t you? But I know 


pelled to endure, it was much better for us to 
suffer and learn than to mope along like an 


no longer;I must get down upon the floor, 
but how to doit was the question. I made 


Redemption for the Mair. 


Without Lead, Silver, Sulphur, or Deleterious Drugs of 
any kind. Positively Restores the Grayest Hair in 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA IN CHILDREN’S CORNER S 


obedient beast, with no ambition to do or to 
learn for oneself. In truth, without the devel- 
opment of self-will we could attain to no indi- 
viduality of character. 

The child must necessarily meet with many 
failures in learning to walk. Itis needless for 
mamma to say, ‘‘ Take care, darling,” for baby 
is bound to try and sure to fall many times be- 
fore the center of gravity is formed upon its 
pedal supports, but while it meets with many 
failures, and gets many bumps, it never givs up, 
but will ‘try, try again,” until at last success 
crowns its baby efforts, and the joyful discov- 
ery goes from one to the other of the happy 
family that “baby can walk.” The baby’s first 
tooth and its first few toddling strides are the 
prime events of every child that comes into 
existence. The lesson to be drawn from this 
is that we had better fail often than never try, 
and a little self-will should not be checked too 
abruptly in children, though we know it will 
giv the darling some pain. Better let it be 
nipped by a little frost, or scorched by a hot 
poker, than not to learn the use of fire and 
frost. 

About 1834 I attended the first Sunday- 
school. The good people of that neighbor- 
hood, wishing to follow after the originator of 
that institution, old Robert Raikes, the Eng- 
lish cobbler, of whom they had read, they con- 
cluded to do as that crusty old man said, and 
gather all the children into some place to cram 
their young minds with the same sort of book 
learning in use in those days. The old man’s 
inotivs no doubt were good, his object being to 
teach the ragged and neglected children to read, 
but as soon as the sectarian spirit of the world 
took hold of the idea they saw at a glance that 
it would be a splendid opportunity to fill the 
minds of the young with the mysteries of their 
creeds, and so secure them to their churches 
as members when the days of catechism and 
installation should come along. In view of 
this object the Sunday-school has been turned 
into a church school, and everything of a sec- 
ular or a scientific nature completely excluded. 
They are mostly so pious that to speak of any 


several efforts; I was in absolute misery. I 
screwed all my courage up and slid one foot 
along the stool leg until the toe just touched 
the floor, and holding on to the top of the 
rickety thing, cautiously I let my other foot 
slide down the other stool leg, but the moment 
I let my weight upon the floor, down I went 
plump, drawing the long-legged stool on top 
of me. My limbs were so benumbed I could 
not stand. This raised a general titter at my 
expense, for in spite of the fence-rail express- 
ions of countenance, it seemed too irresistibly 
funny not to laugh at my predicament, which 
was shared in by the teachers. They laughed 
while Icried, both with pain and mortification. 
My teacher (although she had not yet taught 
me & thing) was kind enough to replace me 
upon the stool pedestal and admonish me not 
to go to sleep, thus adding insult to injury. 
I would like to see a child sleep on sucha 
“lookout” as that. If they had placed me 
there for a monitor to overlook the whole 
school there would hav been some sort of sense 
in so elevated a position. 

The whole proceeding was such a torture to 
me that I resolved then and there that I would 
never go to that school again if I could help it. 
And this is what came of it. 

Bright and early the next Sunday morning I 
held a consultation with a neighbor boy about 
the tumble I got off the stool, and we resolved 
to dress up and go to the river Schuylkill. He 
knew of a large buttonwood-tree that a severe 
storm had prostrated, and we could go and 
gather balls, and let the hated school keep it- 
self. This resolution we put into effect by 
hieing off about school time to the big tree. It 
had lots of bulls on it, and we worked very 
hard cutting and tearing them off until we had 
gathered about a bushel into a large pile. It 
was glorious fun, but having picked off most 
of them along the trunk of the tree, it became 
necessary to venture out upon the limbs. At 
this I was only too confident, and my partner, 
for some jealousy at my success, began to shake 
the limb I was on. I told him to stop, or he 


you, although you do not know me. 
read about you in Taz TRUTH SEEKER, which 


I hav 


comes to friends of my papa every week. I 
am alittle girl The missionaries say I am a 


little heathen girl, but papa says that mission- 


aries do not always speak the truth, and that 
they hav no right to call me such. We like to 
read about you in our house. Papa says that 
Frecthinkers love us far better than the mis- 
sionaries, and that your paper is, oh! ever so 
much better than the tracts. One missionary 


left a tract at the house of my dear sister Rani, 
who is married and has a darling little boy. 
The name of the tract was ‘‘ Why Will You Go 


to Hell?” and Rani came to ask papa about it. 


Papa comforted her and told her that happy 


days were in store for India, because in America 
and England there were many, many gentle- 
men and ladies who were very angry with the 
missionaries for frightening us somuch. Papa 
is a Zemindar and has, oh! such lots and lots 
of rupees, or what you call dollars in your 
country. But he says that he will not giva 
single rupee to the missionaries, although they 
ask him very often. - He says that they get 
salaries. Is it not wonderful, dear lady, that 
they should think such dreadful things of us, 
when we are all trying to be so kind and good? 
Papa says that we must try to do what we con- 
sider right and good and never mind the mis- 
sionaries, and he says that you will quite agree 
with him. Papa and Rani send their kind re- 
spects to you, and I send you a whole heart 


full of love. SRIMUTTI BANNERJEE. 


Newsuren, May 20, 1884. 

Miss Susan H. Wrxon: I hav taken time to 
make some puzzles, and if you see them fit 
I hope they will be published. I send you 
three; a square, a cryptogram, and an enigma. 
The answer to J. K. P. Baker's metagram in 
in No. 19 is Gladstone. But tell me please 
what has become of our puzzlers: H. Van Pelt, 
H. Tausig, Maggie L., Mrs. Upsham, Mr. 
Baker, and others? Are they tired already? 
Hoping to see some of their puzzles and cor- 
responcence, I remain 


Yours respectfully, R. O. Bert. 


Our Puzzle Box. 
DOUBLE LETTER ENIGMA. 


My first is in Freethought, but not in belief; 
And my second is the same. 
My third is in rescue and relief; 


three days to its original color without staining the 
scalp. It stops tne halr from falling our and makes jt 


of 50 cents or $1. 
4t23 


dress, 
MRS 


grow. Powders sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt 


. ANNA CONNELLY. 
680 North 11th street, Philavelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF GOLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. 
H. WIXON. Second edition, Price, $1.25. 


By Miss SUSAN 
This very 


excellent work for young masters and misses, has 


passed through a very large edition, and a second 


has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 


postage. 


This new edition has a photograph of the 


author which adds very much to the Value of the. 


volume. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 

This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculcates moral duties and human rights from a 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 


Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 


Price 10 cents. 


For sale at this office. 


TRUTH: 


A Poem in Three Parts. 
BY E. N. KINGSLEY. 
Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, 


with it” (Psalms xviii, 8). 


GOLDEN 


40 pp. Handsomely executed. 


Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians. 


Containing a picture of the 


JEWISH JEHOVAH. 
As Described by the Bible. 
‘There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindled 


Price, 25 cents. 


THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “Prometheus,” “Gottlieb,” and "Ingersoll 
and Jesus.” 


would shake me off; but, watching his chance A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir- 
I tuesof natural humanity a3 opposed to the hypocrisy of a 
supernatural religion; crowded with incident and full of 


progressiv ideag end the poetry of tho future. 


PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFICE - 


naiural things upon “the Lorf’s day” is re-| he gave the limb a sudden jerk, when down I! My Att in real e ative: 


garded as very sinful. They seem to forget | went about six or eight feet, striking upon aj And my sixth is also the same. 
that the same sun shines, the wind blows, the’ part of a broken limb of the tree upon the My seventh is in tail and wing; 
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Liberal Meetings. 


[Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in the 
. United States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no- 
tices of their meetings published in this column free if the 
officers will send them to us.] 
MICHIGAN, 


Musszcon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o'clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 


WISCONSIN. 


Mrwavxex.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall, 216 Grand avenue.—Exercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music.—Admission free. 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND.—The Liberal League meets 
` every Sunday at 3 r.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. “Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 


Porrianp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2°30 

“pm. Admittance free. Public invited. 


; OREGON. 
Portranp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
_at 2 o'clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The “Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
unday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Autoona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 P.M., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 18th st. 

PuruapEnpaia.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o'clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, p.m., for lectures and free debates. 
Tur Teura Szexer and Liberal books for 
sale. 

Prrrspuncu.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 

: minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Newarx.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock at the 
League's Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 


CANADA. 


Toronto.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrreat.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 P.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 
President, M. O'B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


Atpany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3pm. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yorx Crry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
for a lecture and discussion, at German 
Masonic Temple, 220 East 15th street. Ad- 
mission 5 cents. Monthly cards 20 cents. 
Membership fee $3.—-The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street. The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o'clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.——Frobisher Col- 
lege Hall, 23 East 14th street, near Broad- 
way. The People’s Spiritual Meeting every 
Sunday at 2:30 and 7:30 p.m. 

Brooxiyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale-——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sele.—The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. — The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
yited. Doors open at 2:30 P.M. 


DAVID J. COTTERS 
BELT OF LIFE, 


WILSONTA’ 


IMPROVED 


Magnetic Garments. 


312 MYRTLE AVE., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


For the Relief and Cure of Ali 
# orms of Disease in its | 
Worst stages, . 


Readers of Tou TRUTHS SEEKER, read the annexed letter 
from a well-known phyalcian who attended the following 
remarkable case: 

Mrs. L „& lady residing in Brooklyn, E. D., for ‘wo 
year , suffered terribly with a uterine tumor; her attend- 
ant physician advised an operation, but havlng great 
aversion to the surgeon’s knife, she would not submit to 
it; some friends having used my garments and been bene- 
fited thereby advised her to try them. Avout the middle 
of February, this yearia body set, as advised by myself, 
was purchased for her. 


The following letter will show the results and prove the |- 


value of my improved appliances in all forms of disease: 
May 2, 1884. 

Mr. D. J. COTTER, Dear Sir: Thinking you would like to 
know of the following, I notify you. 

Mrs. L— , @ patient of mine, had a uterine tumor of 
two years’ standing and woulda not consent toan Operation; 
some friends recommended her to use your MAGNETIC 
GARMENTS (a body set, L believe). Unbeknown to me 
she did purchase and wear them, for ten weeks, 80 she 
now informs me, Two days ago I was sent for to attend 
her and found the tumor had been expelled entire while 
standing, without pain or flow. 

Haye you met with anytalng of this kind before by the 
application of y>nr garments? I shoul. be glad to have 
some information on the point Yours respectfully, 

R. A. R PETTIT, 
149 Tompkins aye., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


COPY OF MY REPLY. 
$ May 8, 1884. 


812 Myrtle ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr, A. R. PETTIT, Dear Sir: Your favor received. 
reply I beg to sa: 
many 


letter, it in your 
can call upon. you. 


| attended them prior to the ua» of my Garments. 
your reply. Yours respectfully, 
AVID J. COTTER. 


Dr. A. R. PETTIT bayin 
and saw the tumor; it wa: the 
one; all other matter seemed to have been absorbed (b 


brous tissue 0: 


the ac.ion of the Garments) before it was expelled. I 
fully satisfied him of other such cases by letters in my 


posse: sion from parties cured and their physicians. 


The above speaks for itself,as the full name and ad. 
haye 00 coe bat 
of the 


foarte Shred BEK r rate iring mind 
he w e please satis: an nquirin, Di 
above facts. is D. 5 COTTER. 


These garments are a decided improvement on any- 
thing of the kind ever offered, and only produced after 


maay years of ciose study and scientific experiment. 
Muc 


applied they are valueless 


essary to use to effect a cure, price Of same, etc. 


made to Nt all parts of the body, easy Of adjustment, and 
as comtfurtabie to use as ordinary underwear; being we l- 
ventilated, they are cool, aadjthe infusluajof magnetism 
loto the system produce a cool. pleasant feeling in the 
following farms 
MBAGO, PAR- 

LOCOMOTOR 
ATAXI à, SPINAL DISEASE, ASTHMA, BRONCHl- 
TIS, DROPSY, TUMORS, CANCERS, and others not 
necessury to Mention, as I claim th wt disease in any and all 
of its forme originates from one primary cause, & breaking 
up of the Gargiionic Nerves, preventing a flow of Odic 
or Vital force from the Medulla Oblonga‘s at the base of 
the brain to various parts of the body (just as the severing 


hottest weather, and will cure any of tue 
of disease: RHEUMATISM, GOUi, LU 
ALYSIS, NHURALGIA, DYSPEPSIA, 


of a telegraph wire would prevent the message bein: 
sent), the result being the iron particles in the bl 


become demagnetized; congestion snd disease follow; if 
Lumbago ana Kidney trouble; in she 
eu- 


in the smailof Back, 
shoulders, Rheumatism; in the Head, Nefralgia or 
raigia, and so Oo in auy part of the human organization. 
We haye a thousaud and one different names for diserse, 
though produced by and through one source only, and it 
ia by strenghtening the Ganglionic Nerves, conserving the 
vital forces, aod infusing muga+tism into the system, I 
effect 80 Many Maryeious cures after all other Means have 
failed. 


REMARKABLE CURE OF PARALYSIS. 
Nov. 18, 183. 
Davio J. COTTER, Dear Sir: In reply co your inquiry as 
to the effects of the Garments sent me Iam pleased to 
gay the result has beea astonishing to myseif and friends, 
The first two pieces sent gave me such rellef shat I bad 
great confdence of being entirely cured when I obtained 
the others, and I was not dieappyinted My paralysis has 
eatirely ulsappeased and I um altogether a chunged 
woman, and it ts only two weeks since I gt the full sct. 
I suffered very much with weakness in my chest and 
lungs. Now I can sing and taik ag weil as ever, also read 
aloud without the sligatest difficulty. I can safely recom- 
mend the garments to any Persons suffering as I was. 
MRS. E P. PLEASANTS, 
Alderson. Monrve Co.. West Va. 


P. S.—My daughter has also found great rellef from the 
use Of your garments. See her note 1nciozed, 


CURED OF NERVOUS PROSTRATION AND HYS- 
TERIA. 


Dr. COTTER, Dear Sir: I am very happy to state that 
my general health bas improyed wonderfully since the ap. 
plication of your garments. From undergolog the Operu- 
tion to my eye my health had become fearfully impaired, 
until my attending Physician feared fur the resulta; but 
from the first ten days ot wearlig your garments I begn 
toimprove. I seamed to get new vitality, and with Te- 
newed health my sight got wonderfully better, until bow I 
feel payselt perfectly cured, and I am out of my physi- 
cian’s hands. I cannot fee) too thankful for the benetit I 
have derived from your appliances and shall always bless 
the name of Dr. Cotter for his wonderful invention for 
curing disease without medicine. 

Hoping thousands of ovhers will be cured as I have been, 
Lam, alr, Respectfully yours. 

MI1S+ MARY C. BURTON, 
Alderson, Monroe Co.. West Va, 


CURED OF ASTHMA. 
Fen. 4, 1884. 


Dr. D. J, COTTER, Dear Sir: I had suffered with Asthma 
for years in its worst form, and never found anything to 
help me until I put on your Garments, in February, 1883. 
since then my Asthma has disappeared, and I have not 
Deen troubled about breathing in the least 

Money could not buy the Garments I baye if I could not 

et more, 

g t forward you this letter hoping it may be the means of 
inducing some poor sufferer to use your health-giving 


appliances, Yours very Feapecttull ML 


818 Sixth s‘reet, Ractne, Wis. 


Write or call for pamphlet and all informa- 
tion to the inventor, 


DAVID J. COTTER, M.E., 
312 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(ries: 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 


In 
I have several such cases, some of 
ears’ standing, cur:d by the use of my Garments. 
I would much like to see the tumor mentioned in your 
Possession, if you wiu name a time i 

wil then give you allthe info mation 
possible respecting the above-mentioned cases, and, if 
necessary. providing my patrons are willing. will place 
you in correspondence with them, or the physiciaus wno 

await 


replied. I called upon him 
a large 


depends upon the knowledge of how to apply such 
garments. Many persons have really good appliances to 
Offer, but unless they are jadiciously and scientifically 
Any verson writing for pam. 
phiet and information; by sending a full statement of 
taeir case, how long suffering, and all symptoms, would be 
advised free of cost, Just what garment it woul po nec- 

ey are 


-WATSON & THRAPP, or C. H. CUSTENBORDER, 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS. 


No. 1.-The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material Universe; the Law of cow 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised. By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 


No. 2.—Origin of Lite; 
Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 

the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 

or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 

jareot and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
cents, 


No. 3.—The Development of the Spirit 
After ‘Transition. zy R . 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 
Price, 10 cents, 3 


No. 4.—The Process of Mental Action; 
ae How We Think. By Spirit M, Faraday. Price, 
cents, * 


No; on The Origin or the Christian Relig- 
Me 
How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 


| 


Preachers 


IN THE 


—OF 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


Fe as 


THIRD EDITION. 


NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 


tianity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY by Spirit M. Faraday. .208 pages, ‘Price, boards, 75 
o cents; Paper, 50 cants. ~ A 
OMPARED AND REVISED. Rome. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace of 
i 3 
By M. E. BILLINGS, | 2280 xos presi cona. 
Who Wrote the New Testament? 
AUTHOR OF Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.—Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E, 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 25 cents. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No. 1 
And bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. S, Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfleld, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilliug account of the 
late President Garfield's reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of OARRIE E. 3. 
TWING, Westfleld, N, Y. 142 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


Achsa W., Sprague’s and Mary Clark's 
Experiences in the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 

20 cents. 


“PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ?” 


T. C. Lxuanp, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: “This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


THIRD EDITION. 


ty"eX G WWETN G 
BIBLE M` rHS 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison of the Old and New Testament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considerlng also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— 


JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 
With which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common with other na- 
tions; and then trace them to their evident origin and 
explain their meaning. 

* It has long been avknowledged by the most oml- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew acrlptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far us we 
know, the present isthe first complete and scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.’’—Boston Cour: 


Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civilize- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman's Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


MAN! 


A LIBERAL JOURNAL published to promote Ep- 
UOATION, CONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
GANIZATION. Exponent of the objects, platform, 
and principles of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
T. B. Wakeman and T., C. Leland, editors, 


Weekly at $1 per annum. Trial subscribers—three 
months—for twenty cents. Specimen copies free; 
and Liberal names wanted to send sample copies. 

T. ©. LELAND, Secretary, 
ött 


744 Broadway, New York. 
K ANSAS! Improved or unlmproved lands 
*anywhere in the state. For in- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., write to 


ter. 

“ Never before has there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as dues this one just publishe.t 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.” —Boston Times. 

“Itis unquestionably true that the results of a 
Tationalistic study of the Ohristian scriptures ure 
nowhere else 80 accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—.V, Y. Sun. 


1 Fol. Royal 8vo. Cloth. About600 pages. 


Price, - =- =e = à $3.00 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Olinton Place, New York. 


ORTHODOX HASH 


WITH 
CHANGE OF DIET. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR. 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES, 


1A Word from the Cook.—2 Choice Bits for the 
Hash.—3 Seasoned with Satan to the taste, — 
4 The Chopping-Knife.—5 Hash, First 
Course.—6 Hash, Second Course,— 
7 Hash, Third Course,—8 Ohange 
of Diet, First Course,—9 
Change of Diet, Sec- 
ond Course, 


By WARKEN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 
THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents. The Truth Seekor. 


1y13 110 Kausas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


D. M BENNETT. 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


“God's Medicine.” 


E. B. McComas, Secretary and -General Agent of 
the Medical Lake Manufacturing Co., will be located 
during April and May in lowa City, Ilowa. The 
wonderful cures of Rheumatism, Catarrh, Piles, 
Dyspepsia, Scrofulous Complaints, Female Com- 
Plaints, and all kindsof sores and diseases of the 
Skin that are daily being reported from the use of 
MEDICAL LAKE SALTS,On the Pacific coast, warrant 
the Company in establishing agencies throughout 
all the states and territories. Mr. McComas will 
forward one box Of MEDICAL LAKE SALTS 10 any ad- 
dress on receiptof Fifty cents—enough to cure any 
ordinary case above named, except, perhaps, Rheu- 
matism, and will warrant cures on reasonable 
terms. MEDICAL LAKE SALTS contains no ingre- 
dient not obtained by evaporating the waters of 
Medica] Lake, Spokane Co., W. T. Agents wanted. 

Address E, 8. MoCOMAS, 
2m1ő Iowa City, Iowa, 


SKETCH OF THE 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SALADIN. 


(W. STEWART ROSS.) 
A very interesting biography of aremarkable man 
Price 10 cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE 


Its Scientific Solution, 


WITH SOME 


CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAVIUEL P., PUTNAM. 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 


“ANTICHRIST.” 


Proving conclusivly that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST: 
His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—is a myth. ` 
TRUTH SEEKER Ottice. 
83 Clinton Place, Now York 


Price, $2.00. 
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Poetry. 


“Ballynaghfad.” 


Tremember well when I was young, 

Of a jolly smith who gaily sung 

In his low, dark shop, neath tall, dark trees, 
That caught the soul of the summer breeze; 
And his voice was sweet as the summer day 
Ennobling toil with a simple lay. 

The steel shoes shaped to a rhythmic rhyme, 
His gleaming hammer beating time, 

And such a chorus the echoes had 

When lie sung his song of ‘‘ Ballynaghfad.”” 


Twas a tortuous, dancing, gleeful strain 

That carried us over the Irish main, 

Where the white-haired harpers came and played, 
And we saw the dancers all arrayed 

In the shamrock's hue, for the criss-cross reel, 
(They danced them then both toe and heel), 
And “down the outside,” full of grace, 

The couples meet at the crossing-place, 

And swaying past each waiting line 

Their hearts are held in thrall divine. 

And the piper's strains, though often sad, 
Wore gay on the green of “ Ballynaghfad.” 


And I think they sipped the “‘ mountain-dew,” 
Though the smith was temperate, strong, and true; 
He sang that song of the flowing bowl 

As though it dwelt in his inmost soul. 

And now I know ’twas not the words 

That made his song like the singing bird’s, 

But & Joyous heart defying rust, 

Lighting his face through smoke and dust, 

An honest life so bright and glad, i 
He well might sing of “ Ballynaghfad,”’ 


And men of learning sought him there 

Amid the din of the dusky air, 

Where he whistled and sang, reciting by turns 

The gems of thought from Robert Buras. 
“Ah, wad some power the giftie gie, 

To see oursel’s as ithers see!” 

Thus ready rhymes would smoothly flow 

For good and 111, for high and low; 

For every hap of youth or age 

Some line flashed from his favorit page. 

That tattered volume on his knees, 

He scorned the idler‘s slothful ease, 

Rending oppression’s bolts and bars, 

Till his anvil bore the shocks and scars, 

And truth was purged of useless dross, 

While the bellows blew its breath across, 

And the fires of wrath the cool stream had 

Scattered afar with ‘ Ballynaghfad.” 


Now this merry maa of sterling worth 
Has gone the way of all the earth. 
And I dreamed of him not long ago, 
And the dream impressed and thrilled me 80, 
And ít seemed so true as I wandered lone 
Where a high wall rose of seeming stone, 
And at the opening set within 
Stood he who once the smith had been. 
That window framed with leaves of June, 
Whose measured sway was a silvery tune; 
And I saw beyond the hills and flowers 
Of heaven, fairer than all of ours— 
Only a glimpse, but it said to me, 

*¢ Glorious scenes has this summer sea.” 
And 8 beautiful face the angel had, 
Though the man had sung of “ Ballynaghfad.” 


Clearwater, Neb. MARY BAIRD-FINCH. 


Different Kinds of Boys. 


“No more long-faced, sanctimonious-looking 
boys for me,” said one of Boston’s oldest mer- 
chants, as he sat toasting his shins before his 
counting-room fire. ‘‘Itisn’t natural for boys 
to look that way, and when they do I can’t help 
suspecting ’em of being frauds. I hav had at 
least three of that description since I started 
in business, and they hav all turned out bad. 
One of them stole, and the other two could not 
be trusted the minute my back was turned. 
The one that stole came the pin racket on me.” 

‘¢ What is the pin racket ?” 

“A number of years ago a story appeared in 
a Sunday-school paper—where I would not be 

apt to see it—about a poor boy who applied for 
work at a large wholesale store. The propri- 
etor told him he did not need any help and 
the boy started to go out. Just as he was 
leaving the store he saw a pin on the floor, and, 
picking it up, stuck it in the lapel of his jacket. 
The proprietor saw him do it, and, thinking 
that a boy so thrifty must be of some aecount, 
called him back and engaged him to go to work 
the next day. The boy, of course, ultimately 
became a partner in the concern, and subse- 
quently a millioniare, 

«Well, the boy I speak of had read the story 
and concluded to try to play iton me. He 
dropped a pin on his way into my counting- 
room—so as to hay it all ready—and the dodge 
worked just as he hoped it would. I saw him 
pick up the pin and place it in his jacket, and 
did, of course, just as the man in the story— 
called him back and gave hima job. He was 
a keen one and no mistake, but he is now in 
the penitentiary for stealing from me. 

“ The aext boy that applied for work had a 
black eye and his shoes looked as if they had 
not been blackened for a month. He whis- 
tled, I know, coming up the street; nipped a 
handful of raisins on his way in, and stood 
chewing them with his hat on his head, when 
he asked: ‘ Mister, do you want to hire a boy? 


I noticed, also, by the way, a pack of cards | Trans 


sticking out of his pocket. He had a good, 
ptight eye, though—that is, the one that was 


not blacked—and I hired him, principally be- 
cause he was so different from my other boys. 
He was a boy, every inch of him, and I had to 
tone him down a little, of course: but he was 
worth any dozen boys I ever had before or 
since. He is now—you may be interested to 
learn—my partner, and by his industry and 
business ability has at least doubled my for- 
tune within the past seven or eight years. I 
accidentally learned that the cards he had in 
his pocket when he first entered my store were 
some that he had bought for his crippled 
grandfather with money earned by shoveling 
snow. The sight of those cards would hav at 
ence prejudiced some men against him.” 
—Boston Traveler. 


CO te Se a ns 
Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


ARIZONA. - 
J. S. Mansfield, Tucson. 
CALIFORNIA. 
A. Berenz, 140 Montgomery st., San Francisco. 
Dr. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal. 
CANADA. 
W. B. Cooke, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto. 
COLORADO. 
M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver. 
S. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denver. 
E. Keith, Animas City. 


CONNECTICUT. 
J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 
KANSAS. 
Chris. Brown, Burlington. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chas. 8. Coburn, 123 Essex street, Lawrence. 
Joseph Marsh, Northampton. 
MICHIGAN. 
S. D. Moore, Adrian. Box 465. 
A. Atwood, Eaton Rapids. 
: MISSOURI. 
Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St. Louis. 
Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. 
NEBRASKA. 
Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago street, Omaha. 
OREGON. 
A, Erwin, Lebanon. 
B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
George Longford, 25 Otter st., Philadelphia. 
H. Clay Luse, Waynesburg. 

Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
A. M. Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny City. 
TENNESSEE. 

Ferdinand Pfeister, Nashville. 


UTAH. 
James Ashman, Salt Lake City. 
D. F. Keeler, Park oe 
W. F. Reybould, Salt Lake City. 

VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, Snowville. 

ENGLAND. 
Charles Watts & Co., London. 

The American and New York News Com- 

panies will furnish the paper to news dealers 
upon application. 


Man.—Whence and Whither. 
By R. B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., 
Author of ‘The Bible.—Whence and What?’ 

About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from & 
rationalistic standpoint. 

1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

For sale at this office. 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col Robert G, Ingersoll. 


“The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should gend for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


RICHARD’S CROWN 


HOW HE WON AND WORE IT. 


This is a book of 300 pages, embodying the 
most graphic, vivid, and thrilling por- 
trayal of Society Life as it 
now exists. 

The third edition of this remarkable book 
has just been issued by its author, Mrs. Anna 
D. Weaver. It is a story of thrilling interest, 
thoroughly dramatic, pathetic, fascinating, 
forcible, and graphic. What ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” was to the slavery question, ‘‘ Rich- 
ard's Crown” is to the cause agitating the 
masses of the people of to-day. 

Printed in large, new type, on fine, heavy 
paper. Beautifully illustrated with eleven 
engravings, handsomely bound in cloth; title 
in gilt, embossed on the back and side of the 
book. Price, $1.50. For sale at this offiee. 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK! 


JESUS CHRIST A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of è 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Christianity. 


and Chemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, England. 


Price, boards, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


cribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS. 
For Sale at Taz Truru Szexer Office. 


Bible Balanced. The Infidels Text 


Book; comparing some of the best teach- 

ings and sayings of the Bible with those, 

of Sages.and Philosophers who lived pre- 

vious to the Authors of the Bible; also a 

Partial Exposition of its Errors, By Gxo. 
: C. Darina. Price, 50 cents. 


The Figures of Hell; or, The Tem- 
ples of Bacchus. Dedicated to licensers 
of beer and whisky. By Mrs. ELIZABETH 
Tompson. A neat little volume of -be- 
tween two and three hundred pages. $1. 


Liberty and Morality. A capital full 
lecture on these important subjects. By 
W. 5. Beur. A pamphlet: of thirty-six 
well-printed pages mailed for 15 cents. 


| Superstition in AN Ages. By Joun 


Mes.ier, 8 Roman Catholic priest, who, 
after a pastorate of thirty years at Etre- 
pigny and But in Champagne, France, 
wholly abjured religious dogmas, and left 
as his last willand testament to his par- 
ishioners, and to the world, the work en- 
titled “Common Sense.” Price, cloth, 
$1.50; paper, $1. 


Marriage and Parentage and The 
Sanitary and Physical Laws. For The 
Production of Children of Finer Health 
and Ability. By a Physician and Sanita- 
rian. ‘‘The virtues of men and women 
as well as their vices may descend to their 
children.” Price, $1. i 


The Bible—Whence and What? By 
Ricnarp B. Westsroox, D.D., LL.B. 
The questions, Where did the books of 
the Bible come from? What is their 
authority? and, What is the real source 
of dogmatic theology? are treated fear- 
lessly in the light of history, philosophy, 
and comparativ religions. It is impossi- 
ble to giv even a condensed statement of 
what is itself a marvelous condensation. 
Whole libraries are here concentrated 
into one little book. ‘Printed in good 
type and bound in cloth. Price, $1. 


The Bible of the Religion of Science. 
By H. S. Brown, M.D. “This volume is 
most respectfully dedicated to those per- 
sons who will cordially unite with others 
to establish the religion of truth and a 
-just government, by the scientific meth- 
ods of reason, experience, experiments, 
and observations. For this is the way to 
wisdom, and to the material, mental, 
moral, social, and spiritual sciences, that 
make peace on earth and good will among 
men.” Price, $1.50. 


Socialism and Utilitarianism. Br 
Joun Sruart Mau. Price, $1.50. 
Specimen Days and Collect. By 


Warr Wurrman. Including autobiogra- 
phy, hospital sketches, democratic vistas, 
etc. Three hundred and seventy-four 
pages of hearty, wholesome prose and 
poetry, never before published. Price, $2. 


Ingersoll and Jesus. Conversation 
in verse between the two great reformers. 
By Samosu P. Purnam. Price, 10 cents. 


The Sabbath. By M. Farrmeron. A 
thorough examination and refutation of 
the claims of Sabbatarians who are trying 
to foist upon the country their holy day 
by unconstitutional legal enactments, 
The author shows by an appeal not only 
to the facts as they exist in the nature of 
things, but by reference to the Bible, and 
the writings of distinguished historians 
and theologians of past ages, that Sunday 
is no more a holy day than Saturday. 
Price, 10 cents. 


The Religion of Common Sense. By 
Prof. Lresrecut Uros, of Germany. 
Price, 25 cents. 


‘The Sunday Question. A Historical 


and Critical Review. With replies to an 
objector. By Georgem W. Brown, M.D. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Truth Seeker Tracts. Bound in vol- 
umes of 525 pages each—Vols. I., II., III., 
IV., and V. Each volume containing 525 
pag es—thirty tracts or more. A Library 
within themselves of most excellent Rad- 
ica] reading matter at a low price. Paper, 
60 cents per volume; cloth, $1.00. Ifthe 
whole set are taken—paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents each. 


The Truth Seeker in bound volumes. 
Vol. I., 25 cents; vol. IL, 50 cents; vols. 
II. and IV., $2 each; vols. V., VI., VIL, 
. VHL, and IX., $3 each. The whole set 
by express for $15. 


Voltaire in Exile. Translated from 
the French of M. Gastinzav by his son 
Epmonp Gastingav. Being Memoirs of 
the life of the great writer never before 
published. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.- 


Why Don’t God Kill the Devil? A 
eries of Essays dedicated to the St. 
Jobns School Board. By M. Bascocz. 25 


cents. ; 
Which : Spiritualism or Christian- 
ity? A discussion between Moses 


Huu and Rev. W. F. Parer. Paper, 50 
cents: cloth, 75 cents. 


BOOKS SOLD BY D. M. BENNETT, 


stiNCELLANEOUS RADICAL WORKS. 


Exeter Hall. A theologicalromance. ‘One of the 
most exciting romances of the day.” Price, paper, 60 
sents; cloth, 80 cents. 

The Heathens of the Heath, By Wm. McDon 
nell, author ot “ Exeter Hall.” Price, $1.50. 

Family Creeds, By Willem McDonneil, author of 
‘ Exeter Hall.” Price, cloth, 31.25; paper, 75 cents. 


Tihe Day of Rest. By Wm. McDonnell, autnor of 
i Exeter Hall,” “The Heathens of the Heath,” etc. Price, 
cents. 


History of the Conneal of Nice, A, D. om, 
with a Life of Constantine the Great, and » genera! exhi 
bition of the Christian religion in the dayg of the early 
Fathers. By Dean Dudley. Price, $1. 


Heroines of Freetaought. Containing Bio 
phical Sketches of Freethought female writers, By 
fir. Sara A. Underwood: Price, $1.73. 


Ehe Apocryphai New Testament., Beingsl 
sie gore . episties, and other pieces now extant attrib- 
uted in the first four centuriea to Jesus Christ, nia apos 
tles, and their companions, and not included in the New 
Testament by its compilers. Price, $1.25. ~ 


Appies of Gola. A story book for po; a and girs 
By i Susan B. Wixon. Price, $1.25. 7 a 


‘Phe Crophet oa Nazareth; or. A Critica: in 
quiry into the:Frophetical, Intellectual, and Mora: Char. . 
acter cf Jesus Christ. By Evan Powcll Meredith. F. A, 


B.L. Price, $4. 


i Origin and iLevelopment of Regions 
Ideas and Beiiefs, as manifested in history and seen 
by reason. By Morria Einstein. Price, gt. 


The Koran. A new £nglish e..1tion of the Koran of 
Mohammed, to which is added the life of Mohammed, or 
the history of. that doctrin which was begun and curried 
on by him in Arabia. Price, $2. ‘i ` 


The Bible in India—Hindoo Origin of Heorew an 
Christian Revelation. Translated from ‘*Le Bible doy 
Inde.” By Louis Jacolliot. Price, $2. $ 


Trance-Dynamic Cnre By La roy Sundcriand, 
Tice of Trance, $1.50; Dynamic Cure. $1. 


An Eye-Opener. ‘'Citateur, Par rigault.” La 
Brun, Doubts of Infidels. By Zepa. Price, cloth, 75 centa; 
paper, 50 cents. ~ 


Bible of Bibles; or, Twenty-Seven Divine Reve. 
lations, containing a description of twenty-seven bibles 
and an exposition of two thousand vibica? errors in sci, 
euce, history, morals, religion, and general events. Alsoa 
delineation of the Characters of the prineipal pemon et 
ož the Christian Bible and an examination of their dos. 
trins. By Kersey Graves. Price 32.00, 


Rhe Worids Sixteen Crucified Saviors; 
or, Christianity Before Christ.‘ Containing new and start- 
ding revelations in religious history, which disclose the 
grientalorigin of allthe doctrins, principles, precepts, and 


< miracics of the Christian New Testament, and furnishing 


a key for unlocking many of its sacred mysteries, besides 
comprising the history Of sixteen oriental crucified gods. 
By Kerscy Graves. Price, $2 


Bibie in the Balance. A text-book for investi. 
gators. By Rev. J.G. Fish. Price, $1.50. 


Oid Theology Turned Upside Down, or 
Right Side Up. By Rev. T. B. Taylor, A.M. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, $1,00. 
Modern Thiniiers: What they Think and Why. 
By V. B. Denslow, LL.D. With an introduction by Ro 
ert G. Ingersoll. Price, cloth, $1.50. $ 
Superstition in All Ages, 
A Roman Catholic priest. 


1.00. 


By John Meslf2v, 
Price, cloth, $1.50; papes, 


Antiquity of Christianity. 
berger. 
cents. 


Essays on Mind, Matter, Forces, Theol- 
ogy,ete. By Charies E. Townsend. Extra cloth, 14m0, 


404 pp. Price, $1.50. 


Sequel to Essays, By same author. Price, 33 
cents. 


Seripture Speculations. Witn an introduc. 
tion on the creation, stars, earth, primitiv man, Judatsm, 
oto By Halsey R. Stevens Extra cloth, 12mo, 419 pp- 

rice, $1. 


Faith and Reason; Heart. Sou, and Handwork 
py Halsey R. Stevens. Extra cloth. 12moọ, 441 pp. Price. 


By John Al 
2mo, 61 pp. Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 


‘he Modern Thinker. By various authors. 
Setng the most advanced speculations in philosophy, sci. 
ance, theology. and socivlogy. Second number. 8vo, 
19 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Positivist Primer. Bein 


conversations on the Religion of 
David. Price, 75 cents. 

The Ethics of Positivism. A critical study. 
By Giacomo Barzellotti, Professor of Philosophy at the * 
s ceo Dante, Florence. Extra cloth, 12m0, 3827 pp. Price, 


a series Of familiar 
umanity. By C. G. 


Khrough Rome On. A memoir of Christian and 
antichristian experiencc. By Nathaniel Ramsay Waters, 
Eztira cloth, 12mo, 352 pp. Price, $1.75. 7 


Christ of Paul. By George Reber. Extra cloth, 
Imo, 400 pp. Price, $2.00. 


Cultivation of Art, And Its Relation to Religious 
Paritanisin and Money-Gctting. By A. R. Cooper. 12mo, 
48 pp. Price, flexible cloth, 33 cents; paper, 20 cents. 


The Historical Jesus of Nazareth. By M. 
Schivsinger, PH.D., Rabbi of the Congregation Anshe 
Emeth, Albany, New York. Extra cloth, 12mo, 98 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 

The Case Against tne Church. A summary 
of the arguments against Christianity. Price, 50 cents. 

Personal Immortality and Other Pa- 
pers. By Josie Oppenheim. Extra cloth. 12mo, 98 
pages. Price, Ji cents. 

Soul Problems, With Papersonthe Theological 
Amendment andthe State Personality ldea. By Joscph 
E. Peck. Paper, 12mo, 63 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Confessions of an Inquirer. Way and What 
Am 1? ByJames Jackson Jarves. Price, $1.25. 


Socialism and Utilitarianism. 
Stuart Mill. Price, $1.50. 


Nemesis of Faith. By Anthony Froude. Price, 


By John 


Christian and Deist. Price, $1.00. 


Socialism. Reply to Rev. Roswell C. Hitchcock. 
By s Business Man. 


Modern Symposium. Price, $1.25. 


Trialot D. M. Bennett. Price, cloth, 75 cents; 
papzr, 40 cents. 


Some Mistakes of Moses. By Robert G. lnger. 
sok. Price, $1.25. 


The Gods and Other Lectures. By Robcrt 
G. Ingersoll. Price, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
The Ghosts and Other Lectures. By Rob. 
ert- &. Ingersoll. Price, cloth. $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
The Gods, etc., and The Ghosts, etc., in 
one volume, Price, paper, $1.00. 


What Must We Do to Be Saved? rice, a5 
cents. 


Was Christ a God? Conclusions drawn from 
apostolic writings. By L. Mensinga, Price, $1.50. 


Abstract of Colenso on the Pentatcueh. 
A comprehensiy summary of Bishop Colcnso’s argumente 
roving that the Pentateuch is not historically true. 
Brice. 5 cents. 


Self-Contradictions of the Bible. One hun- 
dred and forty-four propositions, without comment, em: 
body ing most of the palpable and striking self-contradic- 
plona of the Bible. Price, 25cents, 


The Bhagvad Gita; or. A Discourse on Divine 
Matters between Krishna and Arjuna. By J. Cockburn 
Thompson. Price, $1.75, 


The Clergy a Source of Danger to the 
io Republic. By W.F. Jamieson. Price, - 


Youth’s Liberal Guide for their Moral Culture 
and Religious Enlightenment. By Prof. H.M. Kottingen 
A.M. Price, $1. 

Orthodox Hash, with a Change of Diet. 
By Warren Sumner Barlow. Pricis iu centi 


The Voices. A poen in fotir parts. By Warren 
Sumner Barlow. One of Lhe most trenchant yet sensibia 
satires on the notions, superstitions, dogmas, and incon 
sistent practicos of ecclestsaticlmn extant, Price, €2. 


J 
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OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 
Popular Jewelry Store. 


(Established in 1857.) 
ROCHELLE, ILL. 


Special Reductions on Fine Goods: 1 Pair Diamond 
Hardrops, 4 Karats, $335, worth $500. 1 Pair do., 23-4 
-1-16 k. $245, worth $350. 1 Pair do., 1 3-4~1-8-1-32 K. 
$145, worth $200. Smaller Diamonds in Rings, Pins, 
Studds, and Earrings proportionately reduced. An 
Elegant Minute Repeater—striking hours, quarters, 
and minutes, in extra heavy 18 k. case. $290, Broad- 
way price $00. An extra Ene i8 k, “ Lightning 1-4 
Second Timer ’’ in best 18 k. cease, $165. cheap at $225. 
One do., “Split Second,” latest Improved * Double 

- Timer,” $190, worth $275. A beautiful Presentation 
Watch, finest case made in America, large Diamond 
in center, best ‘‘Brequet Hair-Spring.’’ Adjusted 
American Myt., $160, worth $250. Laiy’s Watch to 
matoh; equally low (6100), Gents 14 K. solid Gold, 
11 Jeweled, American Stem Winding Watches, $50; 
Ladies, do., $32.60; dO., fancy engraved $35. Im10k, 
Cases, $24. Full Qo) Jeweled Mvts., “ Adjusted,” $10 
extra. 3 Ounce Silver Cased Elgin Watches $9. 4 
Ounce Silver cased, Stem Wind, 1I Jewels, quick 
train, $16.50. Same Oase, Full (15) Jeweled, Pat. 
Regulator, $22.50; Same case, 15 Jewels, “Adjusted,” 
$25. Finer Silver Watches proportionately low. 
Goods cescribed in any Catalog in the world dupli- 
cated at same prices or less, sent to any part of the 
world and cash refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
Gorham Solid Silver Spoons, nicely engraved, $1,75 
per ounce, Best Triple plated Tea Spoons, $% for 6. 
Table Spoons, $4, Kuives and forks, $8.50 per dozen. 
Best Steel Spectacles made, $1. Genuin Pebbles, $2. 
Sold by all Opticians for double. If you need & 
Watch, Chain, Ring, Pin, or any goods in my line, 
send me a trial order and I will positivly please you. 
Refer to Rochelle National Bank. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 
The BIBLE—WHENCE ard WHAT? 


BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 


A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 
ing the literature contained in the Old and 


New Testaments. 12mo. .232 pages. Price, $1. 


Addresa THIS TRUTH SEEKER, 
$8 Clinton Place. N Y 


- D. M. BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 
A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the Worl, 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. . 


With a steel plate engraving of the author in Vol. I. 
and each volume iflastrated with forty-seven cuts. 


BY D. U. BENNETT, 

Late editor of Tax TRUTH SEEKER, author of“ A Truta 
Beeker in Burope,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
aud Modern Times,” “The World's Sages, Think- 
era, and Reformers,” “Champions of 

the Church,” etc., etc. 
Mandsomely bound in red cloth, 36.50; 
in leather, red edges, 39.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, $19.50. 

Readers of Tau TrourH SexgeR Know the circumstances 
under which this work was written. The last words 
penned by the great author were for the fourth volume 
which was nearly completed at his death, and which will 
now contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial. Mai. Bennett was a very pat'ent and faithful 
ohronicler of the habits and customs of the different peo- 
ples of the many places he visited. The every-day 
life of all nations is laid before the reader by one who has 
visited them and beheld them with his own eyes. Par» 
tdoular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the various countries he Visited, and the morality of s0- 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much to the detriment of the latter 
The work isa 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberal’s library Besides ita intainsic 
worth it isa memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 

he world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and clearness of his writings. 
Address 7HH IRUIH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, 
New York city. 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


In five lectures, comprising, “The Gods," ‘* Hum- 
boldt,” " Thomas Paine.’ “ Individuality,” and ‘ Here. 
tics and Heresief.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25! 


Including, ‘Liberty for Man, Woman, and Chiid;’ 
1. The Declaration of Independence,’ «About Farming 
in Iilinois;” “The Great Banquet, * The Rev. Alexan- 
der Clark,” * The Past Rises before Me Like a Dream,” 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoli, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Paper, 50 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved ? Pa- 


per, 25 cents. 


Marriage and Divorce, 


By R. D. Westbrook, D D, LL.B. 
Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?” 


CONTENTS; 

The True Ideal of Marriage. 

Free Love. 

The History of Marriage. 

The Old Testament Divorce Law. 

The New Testament on Divorce. 

Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
Rational Deductions from Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better than Ou'e. 


Price, 50 centa, Noatly bound in cloth. For sal 
at this office, 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 
WITHOUT MEDICIN. 


THE 
EUREKA MACNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or in person free of charge. Send 
for IhNustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


471 West Madison Street, 


Hy YH Chicago, Ill. 
MAGNETIO JACKET. Price, $P. 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convincei . our claims are correct in every particular 
and that your ailments can be eradicated Without the ald of MEDIGIN. THESE APPLIANCES ARE 
THE AOME OF PERFEOTION: ` 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in} Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
One Week. Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


CINOINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. ` SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 


| : 
LADIES’ 


debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pHances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 


your MAGNETIC VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 


_And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 


sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but | MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING | hounded gratitude, remain 7 


for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav Yours respectfully, 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- H., A. BROWN. 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- e 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
time, nevér found but temporary relief. Since put- | who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great | with nervous prostration and female weakness: 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hay in the OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
past two weeks, will soon be well. Iwould, there-| pr. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your | the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting | FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
a sure cure. Yours respectfully, On. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
WM. H. OLEMMER, I hay since Tlesday, will soon be well. Will report 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. | again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 
Remember that the same appliances which will 
effecta cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same | This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame | than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
Patient almost to death, he may possibly strike | two days after the application. The lady's name 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief | cen be had upon application at this office, by any- 
for the time being. one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she 1s perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 
medicin since putting on the appliances.’ Consult us When your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 
for you; it will pay you. 

‘ ` SHULLSBURG, W18., November 19, 1882. 

DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom deciared that I had an Ovarian Tumor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my miffto;take the only course that seemed left to the, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was callsd:to- tre Hareka Magnetic Appliances. Asa drowning man 
wili catch ata straw, so did I catch at tiris faint hope of acure. Four months ago I purchased asult, of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hay not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
pefore were constipated, are now reguiar. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 

Gratefully yours, Mus. MARY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts, - = + 6.00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, - - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances,each, - - 5.00 
Leg Belts, each, - . - 4,00 
Knee Caps, each, - - + 8.00 
_ Wristlets, each, - of oe 1.50 
Sleeping Caps, - =- =- - 4.00 
Ladies Jacket. - =. + 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - «= + 15.00 
Superfine Insoles, - - -> 1.00 


Children’s garments upon application. 


send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times thefrown weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for & 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and ail other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged inthe garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all theothers. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 
about : 


ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


‘So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 


than ordinary clothing. 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


farther informati A DR. L- TENNEY 
aadress ior i ons 471 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


God and the State, 


B 
MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 
Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ, R. ‘TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
52 pages, octavo. Price licents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SELKER, 
83 Clinton Place, New York. 


THE SABBATH. 


BY M. FARRINGTON. 

A thorough examination and refutation of the claims o 
Sabbatearians who are trying to folet upon tae couawy 
their holy day by unconatitutional legal enactments. The 
author shows by an appeal not only to the facta as they 
exist in the nature of things, -but by reference tO Lhe 
Bible, the writings of distinguished historians and tho. 
ologians of past ages that Bunday is no more holy than 
Saturday. Price i0 cents. oraule at this otce 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA. 


INOLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations. 
290 Pages. 


. Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address ‘THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
38 Clinton Place, New York. 
PLAIN HOME TALK, 
EMBRAOING 


Medical Common Sense. 
BY E. B. FOOTE, M D. 

This book is a plain taik abuvut the human system, the 
uabite of men and women, the causes aud prevention of 
disease, Our sexual relattuus und social natures. iuis med. 
ical common sense applied to causes, prevention, and curo 
of chronic diseases, the natural relations af men aad 
women to each other, society, iove, marrisge, parentage 
etc, Embellished with two nundred illustrutiona. Price 
$1.0. Bold at THE TRUTH SHSLKER ottice, 


88 Clinton Pla ca. N 
266th Edition. PRICE ONLY $1. 


BY MAIL, POST-PAID 


A Great Medical Work on Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous ahd Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 126 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua. 
ble. 80 found by the author, whose experience for 
28 years ig suoh as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 400 pages, bound in beautifui 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mall 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medalawarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers 

This book should be read by the young for instruc- 
tion, and by the affiicted for relief. It will be aeft 
all.—London Lancet. $ 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman.—<Aryonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr, W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Masa., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex. 
perience. Chronic and obstinate diseases hav baf- 
fied the skill of all other physclans gus f 
specialty. Such treated successfully HEAL 
without an instance of failure. 


tyra THYSELF 


roy Medical Compound and Improyved 
lastio Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
DO dayo., Reliable references given. Send 
stam for circular, and say in what pape 


you saw my advertisement. Address 
W. A. Collings, Smithrilio, Jeferson Os, W. E- 


DR. FELLOWS 


is a regularly educat- 
ed and legally quall- 
fled physician, and 
the most successful, 
as his practice will 
prove. Ho has tor 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseuses 
of the sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
8 PER MATORRHG@A 
apd IMPOTENOY 
as the result of selt- 
abuse in youth and 
y% sex val excesses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
nignat om lesions by 
X RASSY dreams, loss of sexual 
SY Fai § eS power,rendering mar- 


riage improper and unhappy, ete., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
kuown to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his " Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R. P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age 


“ Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” tya 


THE SUNDAY LAWS, 


BY J. G. HERTWIG. 
Price, 10 cents, For sale a this office. 
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Gomi af “Ghought, ; 


Every one’s duty is first to provide for himself and 
for his own household, but this being faithfully per- 
formed a love for humanity is the next highest and 
holiest sentiment he can feel. Humanity is our 
highest object of reverence.—D. M. Bennett. 


WE must respect them that are of kin to us; and, 

on the.other hand, we must not forget the relations 
we owe to ourselvsand the rights of our own indivld- 
ualism. Among the most precious of them are the 
rights of conscience. No one, how near and dear 80- 
ever, has the right to interfere with these. No hus- 
band has the right to say to his wife that she must 
barter away her principles for his sake; no wife has 
the right to say that to her husband. No parent isa 
true parent that seeks to hamper his children in the 
formation or in the exercise of their convictions; 
that transcends the bounds of parefital authority. 
Such a parent should hear such words as these: 
Father or mother, I shall never cease to love and 
revere you, or to obey you in all things where you hav 
aright to command; I shall always be grateful for 
What you hav done for me; I shall always yield 
whatever fi is in my power to dispose of; but my 
convictions I cannot yield; for they are mine neither 
to giv nor withhold, and with faithfulness I will 
maintain them; for though you gave me life, you 
cannot, without guilt, take my life away, nor can I 
violate my own soul, that is my life of life. . .. 
Few things we must cultlvate—one is respect for the 
ties which nature has given; and the other is re- 
pect for the integrity of conscience, which no man 
can disregard with safety.—Prof. Adler’s Emancipa- 
tion. : 
,. EVERY young man who has a love for speculation 
ought to study Locke’s works. He should try to 
muster his great work, the ‘Inquiry into the Human Un- 
derstanding,” and, at any rate, he should master his 
small work, “The Conduct of the Understanding ;’’ 
and to make even this little treatis his own 
thoroughly, and enter into all its meaning, he will 
find a most bracing and wholesome mental exercise. 
— Principal Tulloch. 


BY thewverdict of Christendom the human mind 
is impotent to find the truth. The Christian looks 
back upon the religious development of the past and 
finds it a series of frightful mistakes and atroclous 
blunders; a chaos of superstition; a wild farrago of 
hideous dreams. There monstrous idolatries show, 
in the Judgment of Christendom, what degradation 
the humanu mind sinks into when left to itself, 
With what different feelings the rationalist, clear 
minded and instructed, looks at the same facts! We 
are persuaded that ali religions come out of the hu- 
man mind in the process of development; that they 
are all efforts, and earnest efforts, on the part of men» 
to understand the conduct, and to get at the secret 
of the universe. Hence there is no credulity, how- 
ever blind; no superstition, however dark; no error, 
however misleading; no idolatry, however grotesque; 
no delusion, however vislonary—that does not repre- 
sout a phase in this effortof the human mind to gain 
more light upon the problems that are flung down 
in its path.—Frothingham's Sectarian Spirit. 


TRANSPLANT yourselvs, for a moment, to the coast 
of Africa. What is that burden whicn yonder naked, 
dark-skinned savages are bearing down to the sea- 
shore? ‘They hav slain a victim, a man, and now 
they heave it, throw it far out into the surf, and the 
cry from Within is drowned by the gurgling of the 
waves. And that is an offering to the spirit of the 
waters, that he shall protect their fisherles.— Felix 
Adler. 

THE conquest of Asia by European powers is in 
reality emancipation, and is the first step toward the 
establishment of oriental nationality. It 1s needles, 
to say that Europe will never again engage in cru- 
sades to liberate servil populations; but the pride 
and ignorance of military despots will provoke 
foreign wars, Which will prove fatal to their rule, 
Thus war will, for long years yet to come, be required 
to prepare the Way for freedom and progress in the 
East; and in Europe itself it is not probable that war 
wiil ever absolutely cease until science discovers 
some destroying force, so simple in its admistration, 
so horrible in its effect, that all art, all gallantry will 
be at an end, and battles will be massacres which the 
feelings of mankind will be unable to endure. — 
Reade’s Martyrdom of Man. 


As regards the two famous texts, ‘He that be. 
lieveth not shall be damned,” and ‘ Blessed are they 
that hav not seen and yet believed,” it will comfort 
those Who Wish to preserve their reverence for the 
character of a great teacher to remember that one 
of these sayings is in the well-known forged passage 
at the end of the second gospel, and that the other 
occurs Only in the late and legendary fourth edition, 
both being described as being spoken under utterly 
impossible circumstances. There precepts belong 
to the church and not to the gospel. But whoever 
wrote either of them down as a deliverance of one 
whom he supposed to be a divine teacher, has there- 
by written down himself as a man void of intellect- 
ual honesty, as a man whose word cannot be trusted, 
as a mab who Would accept, and spread abroad, any 
kind of baseless fiction for fear of believing too little. 
—Clifford’s Ethics of Religion. 


Wr should embrace Christianity even on pruden- 
tial motivs, fora just and benevolent God will not 
punish an intellectual being for believing what there 
is no reason to believe; therefore we run no risk by 
receiving Christianity if it be false, but a dreadful 
risk by rejecting it if it be true.—Colton’s Lacon. 
[Note,—Colton generally speaks sense and his Lacon 
is still worth reading; but in the above extract he 
drops the sincere and straightforward man and puts 
on the quibbling priest. As to Christianity, so far 
as you find it true, and there are many valuable 
truths in it and around it, defend it without fear or 
favor; and as to what is false in it, and in the course 
of eighteen centures it has contracted many false- 
hoods, speak out boldly and cast it from you. The 
idea of finding safety in pretending to believe, when 
you cannot attain the reality, is the most mean and 
cowardly cause that a man can pursue. Even Byron 
has recourse to the same mode of arguing, but he 
spoke from the teeth outwards, and if he had always 
spoken 80, his name and fame would, by this time, 


hav been forgotten.—Hylaz.} 


Please cut this petition out, attach it to a blank sheet of paper, sign your 


name and address to it, get all your friends and neighbors to do the same, and 


then send it to this office. 


A PETITION FOR STATE SECULARIZATION. 
To the Honorable Senators and Members of the House of Representatives of the 


United States Congress : 


A republican form of government being based on liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, as both means and end, involves the separation of Church and State, 
whose union is the worst form of class-legislation and the most infallible sign of 


arbitrary power. 


protection of all citizens in their equal 


A house divided against itself cannot stand. The institutions 
of this Commonwealth should be made homogeneous throughout, 


Impartial 
rights and liberties, by encouraging the 


free movement of mind, promotes the establishment of truth in whatever direc- 
tion. Any infringement by government of this absolute equality of its citizens 


is the parent of manifold evil, a nation 


al crime committed against that natural 


“justice ” which, as the Constitution declares, this government was founded to 


“establish.” 


And yet, though the first amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States says, “ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” there does exist a union of Church and 
State, which gives to Christianity moral and material aid, and so proscribes 


other religions and forms of belief and 
support of that special religion. 


unbelief, while taxing these also for the 


The ways in which this old alliance between Church and State still survives 


among us are: 


1. Recognition of God and Christianity in State Constitutions. 
2. Exemption of Church property from taxation. 


3. 
4, 
5. 
Bible. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Chaplaincies in the Legislature, 


Appropriations of public money for sectarian purposes. 
eligious exercises, as the reading of the Bible, etc., in the public schools. 
Laws enforcing the observance of the Sabbath on the authority of the 


Religious test-oaths in courts of justice and on instalment into office. 


the Army, and the Navy. 


Fast and Thanksgiving Proclamations, which contain theological ideas 


that may or may not be acceptable to the citizen. 


The necessity for this separation of 


Church and State is more apparent Dow 


than ever before, because of the still greater diversity of religious beliefs, the 
many forms of dissent from the religion which receives State patronage, and the 


growing signs of sectarian strife and ambition in the arena of politics. 


emphasis needs to be given to the fact 


And 
that the union of Church and State is 


a great hindrance to the employment of right methods in dealing with many questions 
of reform now demanding attention. And most essential is it at all times, and 
especially in the present, in order to secure for the law its due respect and 
observance, that the people’s representatives should exhibit the strictest fidelity 
to their trusts by following the law in its letter and spirit. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that immediate action be taken by the 
law-making power to bring into harmony the theory and practice of our govern- 
ment in making the following principle a part of the fundamental law of the 
land by amendment to the United States Constitution: ' _ : 

The total separation of Church and State, by prohibiting Congress or 
any State, County, Municipality, or Township from enacting any law that 
favors religion in any of the eight ways specified, or in any other way, or 


prohibits the free exercise thereof. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL 


—AND— 
Freethinkers’ Almanac for 1884 


(ki. M. 284.) 
WITH EIGHTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONT 


Introductory. By the Editor. 

Astronomical Calculations for 1884. 

Calendar for 1884. 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 
eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 

Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. 

New York State Freethinkers’ Association. By 
H. L. Green. - 

The National Liberal League. By T. C. Le- 
land. 

The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 
By Charles Stevens. . 

Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. 

Foreign Freethought Societies. 

The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 

What is True Religion? By Charles Watts. 

Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 

Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. . 


ENTS: 


This World. By George Chainey. 

Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. 
donald. 

1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. 

beral Charities. 

Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. 
Date of Birth and Death.) 

The Population of Our States and Territories. 

The Jewish Jehovah. (Tilustration.) 

“That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 
Devil: (Hlustration. ) 

Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of 
Philosophy. 

The Sacred Booksof History. 

Jefferson's Religion. 

Useful Measures. 

As to Time. 

The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic. 

Selections, ete., etc. , 


Mac- 


(Giving 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL.” 


This ANNUAL is a compendious History of the Freethought movement in the United 


States. It contains 


128 Octavo Fages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks. 


for a day, but for all time.” 


It is “not 


Now ready. Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 


Address THE 


TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 
33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


Odds and Gnds. 
THEY don’t say in Boston now, “I got the cart 
before the horse,” but “I placed the articulated cir- 


cumlocutory vehicle in precedence of the quadru- 
pedal vertebrate,” te . 


‘Kiss Me as I Fall Asleep,” is the title of the 
latest song. lt is intended, we suppose, as a 
pointer for young men who take their girls to 
church Sunday evenings. 


IN the blizzard country. Man, pointing musingly 
over the hills and far away: “Yes, I came West to 
look after my property. Iam looking after it now. 
There go the house and barn.” 


“ THE tenor of a Hariem church choir is named 
Batter. He can rise up to the highest notes with- 
out the least difficulty if the church is warm, but it. 
stirs him all up for the ladies to spoon on htm. j 


WHEN Barnum parades his white elephant out 
West, we advise him to hay a band precede it with 
the sacred air, ‘‘Yés, Whiter than Snow.” This will 
establish confidence in that extremely moral com- 
munity, and call out the full quota of church goers. 


“ PAP, how big was Adam when he was. borned ?’’ 
“ He was a Man and as large as a man when made.” 
“Then he never didn’t hav any boy fun, did he?” 
“No.” “And right away got married ?’? ‘ Yes.” 
“ Good golly! No wonder he never laughed none.’’ 


WHILE talking to a number of gentlemen, Mr. 
Beecher remarked: “I never speak of a country 
nor place authoritativly unless I hav previously 
been there.” “How about that sermon of yours on 
hell?” asked the wag of the party. Mr. Beecher 
took water, while the rest of the boys called for 4 
more popular beverage. 


A WHITE squall caught a party of tourists moving 
across & lake and threatened to capsize the boat. 
When it seemed that the crisis had really come the 
largest and physically-the strongest in the party in 
a state of intense fear sald: “ Let us pray! ‘No, 
no, My man,” shouted the bluff old boatman; “let 
the little man pray—you take the oar.” 


“ Is there a dude club in this city?’ asked a 
stranger, entering the editorial room. ‘There is,” 
returned the editor, as he produced a toothpick 
from his pocket and laid it on the roll-top desk; 
“that’s it, and the first dude that shows his head 
in this office will be brained with it.” With a deep 
sigh the stranger turned and disappeared. 


“ISEE Sommers has busted.” ‘Yes; he’s gone 
up.” “Did he bust well.” “I hav nothing to say 
about that.” ‘What is your opinion of him any- 
way ?” “Well, he being a member of my church 
and in good standing, my public opinion of course | 
is that he’s an honorable man, but my private 
opinion is that he’s one of the grandest rascals out 
of the penitentiary.” i 


THERE AGAIN. 
The poet stood at the editor’s door, 
And nervously there did he knock; 
He'd knocked at that door so often before 
His rap did the editor shock. 


“ What! you here again ?” as the door swung wide, 
“ And another poem, by jing!” 

“Ah! yes; Lam guilty, the poet sighed. 
“ The subject?” ‘A Welcome to Spring.” 


‘SPAOIALLY JIM.” 


I was mighty good-lookin’ when I was young, 
Peert, an’ black-eyed, an’ slim, 

With fellers a-courtin’ me Sunday nights, 
*Spacially Jim! 


The likeliest one of ’em all was he, 
Chipper, an’ han’som’, an’ trim, 

But I tossed up my head an’ made fun o’ the crowd’ 
*Spacially Jim! 


Isaid I hadn’t no ’pinion o’ men, 
An’ I wouldn’t take stock in him! 

But they kep’ up a-comin’ in spite o’ my talk, 
*Spacially Jim! - 


I got so tired 0’ havin’ ’em roun’ 
(Spacially Jim !) - 
I made up my mind I’d settle down 
An’ take up with him. 


So we was married one Sunday in church, 
'Twas crowded full to the brim; 

Twas the only Way to git rld of ’em all, 
*Spacially Jim. 


THE SUMMER GIRL. 
In winter time you seldom meet, 
*Mid society’s gay whirl, 


One half so natural and sweet. 
As the honest simmer girl. 


Her eyes now sparkle with good health 
Her cheeks bloom like the rose, 

But now she’s got, alas! a wealth 
Of freckles on her nose. 


No paint nor powder there you'll find, 
No nonsense in her talk, 

AU affectation’s left behind 
In the city of ‘‘ New Yawk.” 


She now pronounces all her 7’s 
As plain as you or I, 

Aud she Can climb the orchard bars, 
And when she does—oh, my! 


Her knowledge isn’t now confined 
To satin and to silk, 

But in the country you will find 
She knows good buttermilk. 


She asks no longer for an ice, 
As though she scarce could eat, 
But here she calls for bacon twice 
And other kinds of meat. 


She’s not afraid of fishing worms 
That used to set her crazy, 

But picks one up and as he squirms, 
Exclaims: “Oh, what a daisy!” 


But, take this maiden as you may, 
She is a priceless pearl, 

And though I like her anyway, 
She’s best as the summer girl, 
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Glotes and Clippings. 


Tue revised Old Testament will be com- 
pleted in July and published next autumn. 


Tune are thirty-five Mormons and forty- 
four Gentiles confined at the Utah Penitentiary. 


Tux Boston Watchman says that within the 
last nine years nearly 800 churches hav been 
burnt in America. ` 


A cuuron of England divine has just pub- 
lished a biography of Judas Iscariot, in- 
tended as an apology for the famous traitor. 


Tar following question is to be wrestled with 
by a country debating society at its next ses- 
sion: If a Mormon has eight wives and buries 
one of them, how much of a widower does he 
become, if any? f 


A PETITION was presented the other day by 
certain distressed weavers in Madras to the 
governor of that province addressed: ‘‘'To Al- 
mighty God, care of his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of Madras.” 


A RELIGIOUS weekly tells ‘how to keep from 
going to sleep in church.” One way is to 
change your minister; but the most effectiv 
way is to go fishing in the morning and remain 
home at night to rest. 


Mr. HERBERT Spencer's work on Education 
has lately been translated into Chinese, having 
already been translated into all the living lan- 
guages of Europe, as well as into Japanese and 
Chinese and several of the vernacular lan- 
guages of India. 


Tue recent Papal encyclical against the Free- 


masons is aimed at no less than 138,065 lodges’ 


throughout the world, with 14,160,543 mem- 
bers, whose annual receipts are estimated to 
amount to about 890,000,000, of which sum 
fully two-thirds are expended in charities. 


Ar a general conference of the M. E. church, 
in Philadelphia, last week, a motion permitting 
‘ females ” to preach was lost by a vote of 126 
to 222. ‘If the sisters would avenge this in- 
sult, says the Sunday Free Lance, by withdraw- 
ing from the church in a body, it would col- 
lapse in a holy minute, and its preachers would 
be compelled to make an honest living by hard 
labor. 


Raeroricrans tell us, remarks Scissors, that 
the slang phrases and idiomatic expressions of 
one period become the language proper of the 
next. If this be true we can expect in the 
next revision of the Testament to find the 
story of Adam and Eve treated thus: “And 
the Lord grew hot under the collar at the 
manner in which they monkeyed around in 
the Garden of Eden, and he gave them the 
grand bounce.” 


“I pon’r like these comic operas,” said Mrs. 
Prim to her husband, the deacon. ‘Why 
not?” inquired the deacon, as he got out his 
Sunday coat to attend the third consecutiv 
night. ‘Why, the ballet is rather too void of 
dress,” answered his good wife. ‘ Yes,” re- 
plied the deacon, “but the music is so sweet. 
We must take the bitter with the sweet.” 
“Yes,” insinuated his wife, ‘some folks like 
lots of the bitter.” And then she put on her 
bonnet to go with the deacon. 


“ T mes to call de 'tention ob de brudders an’ 
sistahs ob dis congergation to de conterbution 
box. De total receets frum de las’ collection 
‘mounted to seben cents, four buttons, and a 
piece ob shabin’ soap. Now, if dar be any 
brudder ur sistah in dis congergation whutkin 
lib a week on dat sal’ry let de same stan’ up. 
No pusson stan’s up. Dat am evidence ye 
kain’t. An'if yer want ter hole up der dig- 
nerty ob de true ‘ligion, yers got ter crease de 
parsimony. De sabior hisse’f kain'tlib on dat, 
less de chicken surplus twixt Sundays am 
mighty brisk.” 


THz Chicago Times publishes the following: 
“A man in Wilcox County, Ala., has a remark- 
able tree growing in his yard. It is of the 
China species, is ten feet in circumference, and 
its top has been blown away by a storm, but 


six and one-half feet up the trunk of this tree 
two more China-trees hav sprouted, taken root, 
and grown up as high ag the old tree is; and 
just half a foot further up the trunk.of the old 
original tree a peach-tree has taken root, grown 
up to fair dimensions, and is now filled with 
fruit. At another place there is a blackberry 
vine and also an elm bush, all in a flourishing 
condition.” 


Tuer march of what is called progress, re- 
marks Mr. B. R. Tucker, starting from Europe 
and breaking up several peaceable nations en 
route, all for the glory of God and the eleva- 
tion of humanity, has made nearly the com- 
pass of the earth and produced some regults. 
The blessings of civilization and a horde of 
missionaries were foisted upon the unobtrusiv 
Japanese some years ago, and the other day 
arrived in this country a special embassy from 
Japan to examin the latest American improve- 
ments in deadly weapons. The highest civili- 
zation being that which employs the most ef- 
fectiv appliances for committing wholesale 
murder, Ambrose Beirce remarks that “Japan 
is now taking the last step upward to the light, 
and on the muster-roll of cultivated Christian 
nations her name will soon be inscribed in as 
red blood as the best of them.” 


A srranas story is being circulated in Naples 
of an incident that occurred in the church of 
San Maggiore, where some priests of the so- 
called mission are preaching. The preacher 
of the evening had chosen for his theme the 
terrors of hell. The church was crowded. 
Near the pulpit stood a flgure of the Madonna. 
Al at once, in the middle of the sermon, the 
lights went out, and the figure of the Madonna 
disappeared. The priest, striking the desk 
with an iron chain, cried out: ‘“‘ Weare falling 
into hell! Look, the Madonna has fled! Call 
on her; call, or woe to us!” The panic was 
universal; women fainted, children screamed, 
and there was a rush to the doors, which were 
found to be carefully closed. At last the 
police appeared on the scene, and got the 
doors opened, and the congregation escaped 
into the open air without injury, beyond a few 
bruises and the loss of various articles of 
wearing apparel. 


THE young people of Norwich, Conn., are 
making serious innovations in the old and es- 
tablished usages in church worship of that old 
city. In fact, it is dangerous to attend church 
service and attempt to enjoy it by indulging 
in the time-honored snooze. Recently one of 
the good deacons went to sleep, and on waking 
found thata boy had cut all the buttons off his 
coat. Another good deacon who was enjoying 
his customary nap with his mouth wide open, 
to drink in, as it were, all the good things, came 
near bei n choked to death by a gum drop 
which one of. the girls in the choir dropped 
through his mouth into his throat, while 
another was aroused by a lot of spit balls hit- 
ting him on his bald head. And all this oc- 
curred in one Sunday morning. These things 
are regarded by some people as indecorous, 
but the fact probably is that they are only vir- 
tuous attempts to revolutionize church service 
in accordance with modern religious progress. 


A cononapo farmer having been to a revival 
meeting, felt very religious, and as they were 
entertaining some city friends he thought the 
proper thing to do would be to hav morning 
prayers. So the household were assembled, 
and he began by reading a chapter in the 
Bible; then he requested them to kneel while 
he made a prayer. He commenced. Ten 
minutes passed, twenty, then half an hour. 
The listeners began to grow restless, but still 
he prayed with unabated vigor, with no sign of 
a termination. His wife was in despair; all the 
farm work had yet to be done, beside the 
house work, and she felt sure the kitchen fire 
would be out and their chance of dinner slim 
indeed. She was perfectly in accordance with 
his wish for morning prayers, but to hav them 
continued all day seemed literally too much of 
a good thing. At length, unable to endure it 
longer, she leaned over and whispered to him: 
“John, don’t you think you hav prayed long 
enough?” ‘‘Yes,” he replied, “but I don’t 
know how to wind the damn thing up!” 


malady appeared, and the absence of previous 


is thought to be accounted for by the fact that 


‘moved to a hospital, treated for the disease, 


Tue case of Mrs. Mordecai, a gentlewoman 
of Baltimore, who became violently insane in 
church during the service on a recent Sunday 
evening, was made the more shocking to her 
friends by the suddenness with which the 
suspicion of danger. In this case the trouble 
the victim had been exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun for several hours a day or two 
before the attack; but cases of the kind are 
not rare, even where no sguch explanation 
exists. Maudsley and other writers record 
many instances, and a curiously sad one oc- 
curred some years ago in South Carolina. A 
distinguished clergyman of that state went 
wildly mad between the reading of his text 
and the beginning of his sermon. He was re- 


and restored to apparently perfect mental 
health. After a considerable period, he under- 
took to preach again in the pulpit in which 
his attack had occurred, and again between 
the text and the sermon he became a madman 
—that time beyond hope of cure. 

Amon the first Confederate troops that went 
out from Arkansaw, relates the Arkansao 
Traveler, was Parson Geesmore, who enlisted 
as a chaplain. He was a devout Christian, 
and his prayers were regarded by the men as 
utterances from a higher power. Just before 
the battle of Jenkins’ Ferry, the old man in a 
sermon, said: ‘‘My dear boys, I hav decided 
to go into the next fight with you. I don’t 
think a man can properly preach about the 
evils and sensations of war unless he has ex- 
perienced the feeling of going into battle. 
Now, the next fight in which we engage shall 
hay me numbered among its participants.” 
Theold gentleman rode a large gray horse, and 
when preparations for the battle of Jenkins’ 
Ferry were being made, he appeared on his 
snowy charger. Some of the officers begged 
him to keep out of danger, but with an expres- 
sion of heroism he replied that he would en- 
gage inthe battle. The first artillery fire from 
the enemy shot the horse from under the old 
gentleman, and by the time he settled himself 
on his feet a bullet came along and took off one 
of his fingers. He attempted to be calm, but 
just then a ball carried away the right thumb, 
and, wheeling around, the old man struck a 
determined trot for the rear. ‘‘ Hold on, par- 
son,” called some one. ‘Hold on hell!” he 
replied. ‘Ask a man to hold on when the 
whole damned universe is shooting at him. 
Take care of your body and the Lord will take 
care of your soul.” 


Jos Coox’s faculty for making himself disa- 
greeable seems to improve with age. The Lan- 
sing Zelegram relates this incident: On Tuesday 
morning, as one of Porter & Goodrich’s hacks 
was on its way to the L. 8. & M.S. depot, a 
traveling man with a heavy ‘‘grip” hailed the 
driver and told him he would ride. He had a 
freshly-lighted cigar in his mouth, and as he 
went toward the hack its occupant notified him 
that a smoker could not ride with him. Po- 
litely tossing the cigar aside, he approached 
the hack, but the occupant again informed him 
that he could not ride with him, that he had 
hired that hack. The man of the “grip” with- 
out reply told the driver to go ahead. Arrived 
at the depot, the aristocratic passenger ten- 
dered half a dollar ag his fare, but the driver 
told him it was, in this case, a dollar; that he 
could ride anywhere in the city for twenty-five 
cents, but if he hired the hack all for himself 
the fare was a dollar. The vituperation and 
loud abuse that flowed from that man’s tongue 
is almost beyond belief. ‘Liar,” “thief,” 
etc., with the usual stock expressions of a 
blackguard, flew thick and fast. The station 
agent, hearing the altercation and knowing his 
duty as an officer of the law, put in his appear- 
ance and demanded to know the cause thereof. 
The autocrat of billingsgate vented his vials of 
wrath and ugly spleen on him in terms not fit 
for publication, but wes finally obliged to lis- 
ten to our “ Mack” long enough to be con- 
vinced that he must both keep still and pay the 
dollar demanded. With many threate that he 
would report Mack as in league with liars and 
thieves, he departed. This was the Rev. Jo- 
seph Cook, of Boston. 


Glews of the Week. 


Furry thousand persons visited Coney Island 
last Sunday. 

R. B. Hayes, ex-president, announces that 
he will vote for Blaine. 


Isaac Davos, clothier, sold a pair of trousers 
last Sunday and was arrested for violation of 
law. This in the nineteenth century. 


THE pope has directed that a special com- 
mission of cardinals prepare a protest to French 
Catholics on the subject of the divorce laws. 


Gen. Grant has severed his connection with 
Parson Newman’s church. This is an event 
upon which it is thought both the church and 
the general can be felicitated. 


THE annual gathering of the Baptists has just 
been held at Detroit, Mich. They report that 
large sums of money hav been raised, but not 
sufficient to stem the tide of unbelief that is 
washing away religious landmarks. 


Tux Salvation Army was treated as a nui- 
sance by the police of Cleveland, Ohio, and its 
members were arrested accordingly. In Lon- 
don, Ont., five members were arrested and 
fined for disturbing the public peace. 


Tne English police say that certain dynamite 
conspirators they thought had fled the country 
are still hiding in London, they hav reason to 
believe. The government has drawn the at- 
tention of the French authorities to dynamiters 
in Paris, 

Moopy and Sankey hav been invited by the 
evangelical Christians of India to visit that 
country in the interest of the variety of super- 
stition represented by those revivalists. The 
many converts to Buddhism made by Col. Ol- 
cott and Madam Blavatsky hav alarmed the 
Christians and led to this step. 


Tue Rev. Henry Kimball preached a gospel- 
temperance sermon on the city hall steps in 
New York last Sunday. A park policeman of 
German extraction remarked as follows: ‘‘Dot 
beesness is a skin vrom the wort it goes. Efery 
man at dot dembrance sermon vas droonk, und 
der oder half vas pickpoggets.” 


Farurr Ducery, the priest who ran away with 
Eno, the bank president, faced his congrega- 
tion again last Sunday, and read from the Bi- 
ble, “Judge not that ye be not judged.” Mr. 
Ducey is in a position that certainly requires 
the exercise of great charity to absolve him 
from the suspicion of complicity in a serious 
crime. 


Taxe Rev. Mr. Simpson, of this city, said in 
a sermon last Sunday: ‘I would that a great 
shrinkage in the nominal membership of the 
Christian church all over the world might take 
place and millions be reduced to a few thou- 
sands who believe in Christ with all their 
hearts.” Thisig a consummation not altogether 
to be dreaded. Mr. Simpson believes that the 
age of miracles will return. It is evident that 
the age of misguided enthusiasts is already 
here. 


True Republicans in Convention at Chicago 
last Friday nominated James G. Blaine, of 
Maine, and John A. Logan, of Illinois, for 
president and vice-president of the United 
States. Blaine won on the fourth ballot, re- 
ceiving 411 votes against 207 for Chester A. 
Arthur. His nomination was then made unan- 
imous. Logan was nominated by acclamation, 
Blaine is 54 years old, and is a man of great 
ability, but it is alleged that his public record 
is cloudy. He waz born in Pennsylvania, and 
ig a member of the orthodox Congregational 
church. Logan's age is 58. He has a good 
war record as a general in the Union army. 
He was formerly a Democrat. The result of 
the Convention is a disappointment to many 
Republicans and a cause of jubilation with 
others. It is noticeable that few of the prom- 
inent Republicans were present and the candi- 
dates were feebly presented and supported. 
No words was spoken that will liv in history 
like those of Col. Ingersoll in 1876, when, in a 
magnificent speech, he presented Mr. Blaine 
! as the Plumed Knight. 
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“The New Festival of the Dead. . 


PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE 342D MEETING OF THE LIBERAL 
CLUB. 


The Decoration Day services at the Liberal Club 
were held at 220 Hast Fifteenth street on the evening 
of that anniversary. The platform was bright with 
flowers. Mr. Samuel P. Putnam presided, introduc- 
first Miss Adelina Peters, who performed a solo on 
the piano, and Mrs. McCune and Mr. Houghton, who 
sang a duet. Mr. Putnam then read the following 


DECORATION DAY POEM. 


Nature forever flings its flowers where darkest places are; 

Its wealth of life blooms over death, and givs to night its star; 

Its heart of fire breaks forth in joy, and flamesa deathless glow, 

And summer’s promis haunts the sense o'er winter's bleakest 
snow. 


To-day the roses fill the air, and over all the graves, 

Like a bright ocean, surge and rest in many-colored waves. 
The soft winds sing in triumph as they touch the petals fair, 
For ’tis the garniture of life that glows resplendent there. 


For death is life in other form; it is not nothingness; 

It is a change, we know not what, nor thought can ever guess 
What it may be beyond the range of what we know to-day, 
But what has lived forever livs in being’s endless play. 


The living present holds the fruit of what far years hav cast, 

The stream of time is rich to-day with heartbeats of the past. 

The flowers we giv are nurtured by the blood our fathers shed, 

Their deeds are wrought into the light that shines above our 
head. 


We backward look for one glad hour, and pour our service 
gweet, 

And beams of hope are gathered from memory’s crowned 
seat; 

The crystal yesterday contains the flash of heavens to be, 

The coffined dust dissolves and sweeps into morn’s golden 
sea. 


O beauteous flowers! ye still convey the secret joy of earth, 
O’er the sad portals still ye write of new and wondrous birth; 
Ye are the language of the sky, jeweled along the sod, 
Raying from every darksome spot message of life abroad. 


O crown of death! and wreath of life, brief glory of the year, 
Nature’s eternal gospel, too, beyond the senses’ sphere; 

For still your vanishing hues do tell of that which dieth not, 
Your very briefness is the grace whence noblest faith is taught. 


Then cover all the graves with flowers, oh, cover them deep 
and sweet; 

Fling roses, lilies, violets, and make the gift complete, 

Till the past shall shine with glory, like a morning on our way, 

And make the present vivid with love’s immortal ray. 


Then into the glowing future we pass to grander scope, 
While all the flowers of earth become like glittering wings of 
hope. j 

The gifts we giv the dead to-day become to-morrow’s fire, 
By which we still press on, achieve, and conquer, and aspire. 


Another piano solo, rendered by Miss Stivers, and 
a song sung by Mrs. McCune, were succeeded by an 
address by T. B. Wakeman on “The ‘Dead Past’ 
Not Dead.” He spoke as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: Perhaps the 
principal objections to Liberalism, on the part of those who 
know little or nothing of it, are summed up in the charge that 
it is a wild insurrection against the Past which strikes down 
all motiv for the Present nnd all hope tor the Future. 

This notion is essentially false. It arises wholly from the 
unscientific views of the Past, and its relation to the Present 
and the Future, which hav come down to us from the old 
Theological and Metaphysical views of the world, and which 
are found to be chiefly illusions. 

Under all forms of Theology, for example, the Past domi- 
nated all there was of human life and hope by sheer authority 
of tradition or revelation which claimed to be the voice of 
God. The Past was the supreme influence, the realm from 
whence issued the power of a mighty Priesthood, binding the 
Present and Future in bonds stronger than iron; for they 
reached not only the bodies but to the very souls of men. 

Modern Progress, under the general name of Liberalism, has 
justly rebelled against this false view, this limitation, of the 
Past, wnsustained as itis by facts and evidence, and which is 
now secn to be the father of most of the evils and curses 
which afflict the human family. Against such an iron-bound 
and binding tyranny of the Past, let us rejoice that Liberal- 
ism has brought relief by a decisiv and victorious insurrection, 
which givs us light, liberty, and growth. Nor is the Metaphys- 
ical view of the Past much bettcr; under that solution of the 
world, the Past was the mother of all of those so-called “first 
principles ” which were assumed as the foundation of all right 
and wrong, of Nature, and of Law, under which the lot and 
fate of Man on earth must be dominated. To these abstract 
unverified principles every part of the Present and Future 
was supposed to be eternally subject. Philosophical schools 
of ideologists, under this view of the world, took the place of 
the Priests of Theology and enslaved us in the name of ideas 
and abstract notions in the place of the revealed commands.of 
the gods, as of old. 

Thus both of the dominant solutions of the world prior to 
science, that of the gods and that of ideas, has enthroned the 
Past as a tyrant, and made the Present and the Future merely 
its annexed and conquered provinces, to be considered of value 
and to be administered only under the dark shadow and the 
iron, unchanging, unprogressiv empire of the dead. Right 
well, therefore, has our American Longfellow, in his noble 
“ Psal of Life,” protested against this view, and sung: 

“ Trust no future, howe’er pleasant; 

Let the dead past bury its dead, 
Act, act in the living present, 

Heart within and God o’erhead.” 

The true view is that the past, present, and future are im- 
mense and equally important grand divisions of the mighty 
unity of human existence. Each is unintelligible without the 
others, But modern Liberals hav done well in laying empha- 
sis upon the Present in view of the greater emphasis which 
has been heretofore given to the Past and Future by theology, 
often reducing the Present to a mere preparation for them, a 
vale of humiliation, a valley of tears, a pendulum between the 
Dead Past and à Life hereafter. In that view it was a great 
victory to discover that our Life was something in and of it- 


self, that the chief object of life was to liv, and that this sun 
and star lit Hall of Earth, revealed to us by glimpses of the sun, 
had & meaning than which nothing can be more sacred, sol- 
emn, or touching. Why thou “‘revisit’st the glimpses of the 
moon?” is Shakspere’s soul-touching query. to the ghost. But 
these, our days, are the glimpses of the sun shining down upen 
us through the mighty chasm of the Present, walled in, as it 
appeared, on either side by those mighty, unchangeable, ada- 
mantine walls of time, known to us as the Past and the Fu- 
ture. Through that chasm of the Present, as through a ram- 
part breach, the whole human race rises each day and charges 
on in the struggle for existence, and always with assurance of 
certain death. Such is the picture the great German poet- 
sage, Goethe, has given of the tragedy of human life. His lit- 
tle verse suggesting it will haunt for years whoever grasps its 
meaning: 

Eine Bresche ist jeder Tag, A new-made breach is every 

4 - day, 


Die viele Menschen erstuer~ Which many men are storm- 


men. mg; 

War auch in die Luecke fallen Let fall in the gap whoever 
mag, may, i 

Die Todten sich niemals thuer- Of the dead no heap is form- 
men. ing. 


What a picture, what a vision is this of human life, consid- 
ered as a mighty tragedy! But why are the dead not forming? 
Why is the gap never filled with the dead ? 

Science with it last solving word answers. That word is 
Evolution, and it, as with a magic wand, transforms and an- 
nexes the Past and the Future to us, tothe Present, in a grand 
continuity of natural sequence and law. It shows us how we 
arise out of the Past, as the realm generativ of all things, and 
how we pass on to the Future, the home of all, and what we 
call the Present is the few moments of consciousness, when in 
the transition we pass the glimpses of the sun, like motes 
dancing in a sunbeam of the darkened room of existence. 
Under the lessons of Evolution these three mighty realms of 
existence cease to be tyrannies dominating each other, but are 
reconciled as indispensable parts of one grand continuity of 
memory, activity, and hope. The dead do not form as they 
fall, for they pass into and become parts of the wall on either 
side, and so make the new day ever possible. 

Without the Past no Present could be, and without a knowl- 
edge of the Past, no Present is intelligible, no Future is pos- 
sible or worthy of hope. Right well, therefore, has you Com- 
mittee ordered that on this occasion the Past should be con- 
sidered as the foundation of the Present and the Future in a 
Trilogy of addresses, as the Greeks used to present Prome- 
theus as one Tragedy in there parts. He who follows me [Mr. 
Dawson] shall speak of the Living Present, and then Mr. 
Andrews shall properly close with the Ideal Future. 

Spiritual things can only be discerned by Symbols. Let our 
old Scandinavian Symbol of the Tree /qdrasil, the Tree of Life, 
which was their deep-meaning solution of the world, come be- 
fore yon now and fix in your minds and hearts the lesson that 
evolution givs of the new view of the continuity of these 
three mighty realms of time. 

Of this Tree of Existence, of time itself, the roots are in- 
deed buried in the realm of the dead, the Past, and hidden 
from our eye, yet from thence came all there is of life. The 
trunk, which symbols the Present with all its strength and 
utilities, grows from them, is impossible and unintelligible 
without them. Hence arises the glorious Future, the head or 
full-top of the tree, with its leaves, flowers, and fruits ex- 
panding into the boundless hereafter of aspiration, liberty, 
and hope. This symbol, Tree of Life, is one of the oldest and 
yet one of the truest pictures of existence. Under Evolution 
it is more than ever fruitful in lessons and admonitions. Truly, 
as Goethe said: i 


“ Wonld’st know the highest, the best ? 
The tree [this Tree] shall teach it thee. 
What that unconsciously is, 
Consciously be thou—that is all!” 


The first lesson is, that we must accept the Past, not as of 
old, a Tyrant, but as our Parent, venerable, venerated, be- 
loved, immortal, indispensable. Therein must lie our ever-con- 
tinuing roots of life. The Present is but the surface of the 
Past. The Present has no meaning, except as by the eyo of 
law we retrace the vistas of memory, and learn how we came 
to be as we are, and thence learn the true prophecy and hope 
of the Future. The realm of the dead is the’ earnest and the 
foundation of life, without which it were not, and without the 
knowledge of which, life itself is but an idle and foolish mo- 
ment of sensation; a thoughtless bubble floating a moment on 
the infinit sea of the unknown, then gone forever. Our sub- 
lime democratic Poet-Loafer (“I loafe and invite my 
soul,” he says) has given us an estimate of this lesson of the 
Past, which we should heed. We must get the Past in true 
perspectiv, and never over-rate it in any talk about Greece, 
and Rome, and the old ‘“art-masters,” etc., as I hav so 
often heard done even in this club. All the Pasts triumphs 
hav only a historical value, and are steps to the Present, and 
are always less than the Present when truly seen, as the 
Brooklyn Bridge is greater than the Pyramids. But now 
hear Whitman: 

“I conned old times, 

I sat studying at the feet of the great masters; 

Now, if eligible, oh, that the great masters might return and 
study me! 


Dead poets, philosophs, priests, 

Martyrs, artists, inventors, governments long since, 

Langnage-shapers, on other shores, 

Nations once powerful, now reduced, withdrawn, or desolate, 

I dare not proceed till I respectfully credit what you hav left, 
watted hither, 

I hav perused it; I own it is admirable; 

I think nothing can ever be greater+nothing can ever deserve 
more than it deserves; 

I regard it all intently a long while, 

Then take my place for good with my own day and race here. 


Creeds and schools in abeyance, 

Retiring back awhile, sufficed at what they are, but never for- 
gotten 

With accumulations, now coming forward in front, 

Arrived again, I harbor, for good or bad—I permit to speak, 

Nature, without check, with original energy. 


In the name of these states, shall I scorn the antique? 
Why, these are the children of the antique, to justify it.” 


Then is it well that as Liberals and as Republicans we 
assemble to honor this New Festival of the Dead who 
hav died for us. For the dead are those who people the Past; 
from thence, from their urns, they rule us with their mighty 
scepters of thought. They only giv continuance to time, and 
enable us to enlarge our existence. 

The next lesson is that as Liberals we greatly need to deepen 
our knowledge of the Past, and our feelings of devotion in 
reference to it. Education, culture, development, or as our 

| German friend (Dr. Carus) said in his lecture before us last 
Friday, onr up-building (Bildung) must come from a better 


knowledge of the Past. All true education, like true charity, 
begins at home—is, in a word, always self education. Let us 
then, as Gothe admonished, ever keep some of the great works 
of the Past in literature, art, and history before us. Let us 
consult them, and breathe their atmosphere daily, if even for 
afew minutes only. Let us in that way learn to calculate the 
latitude and longtitude of the Present historically as evolu- 
tionists, and know our position as children of the Past, and as 
heirs of time, which is our own seed-field. 

Thus we should be prepared to honor, as this day we are 
called to do, those who hay fallen in the great struggle that has 
made our land free. Too soon is it, perhaps, to see and honor 
them rightly for the priceless treasures which their blood and 
toil hav secured. Only succeeding generations who become 
aware of the beneficent consequences can do thet. But we can 
inangurate the day, and strew their graves with flowers. We 
can rescue their memories and their sacrifices from ever en- 
croaching oblivion and send them down the stream of time to 
a distant future who shall appreciate, and whose appreciation 
shall form at once a heaven and an immortality to those who 
hav made it possible. 

Nor to the victors only let us be grateful. They hav risen 
high, because they had noble opponents. The lever avails only 
because of its fulcrum—only the conquered could lift aloft the 
conquerors. It is a shallow philosophy and a narrow view of 
life which says only to the beaten, ‘‘ Vee victis! Woe to the 
conquered.” ‘*When some time be passed over,” as Bacon 
says, we must say, ‘Glory to the conquered; to the lost cause !” 
That cause must hav been great and strong to hav made the 
better cause greater and stronger. Thus ever has Humanity 
grown by and fromits victories. But more than that. The lost 
cause always has an equity and an element of good, “a spirit 
of good in things evil,” or it never could hav been striven and 
died for by great, honest, and earnest men. When the excite- 
ment of the hour passes, the -first duty of the victors is to in- 
quire for and to recognize- that good which may else be lost, 
Ever will it be found that the lost cause has made a mistake 
only in its emphasis, or way of rending the lessen of the time. 
All that they struggled and died for has its side of truth, 
which must be recognized and incorporated, in due perspec- 
tiv, in the historical progress of the race. In our own land 
let us cheerfully recognize it. State rights wust balance, but 
not overthrow, the general Union of States and people. Slav- 
ery, to which evolution shows we owe civilization itself, 
teaches devotion of the weak to the strong, and of the strong 
to the weak. ‘That devotion was defeated when the laborer 
became a chattel, and not less so will it be defeated in keeping 
him as a wage serf. 

True perspectiv sees all the religions, revolutions, and insti- 
tutions of the past as steps of progress. Thus our Republic 
must gather the spirit and substance of good from things evil 
with noble devotion and impartiality. For all which time has 
begotten or may beget are needed in our great Republic as parts 
thereof. Indeed, of the whole world it may be said that all 
the parts are needed and must be co-ordinated and molded into 
a higher unity, the Republic of Man, for all are children of the 
great Humanity which in proper time and place hath had or 
will hav need of them all. f 


THE LIVING PRESENT. 
A song by Mr. Houghton intervened, and Mr. An- 
drew H. H. Dawson followed. He said: 


MR. CHAIRMAN AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: When I entered - 
this hall this evening, I did not know on what subject I would 
be expected tô address you. The invitation I received re- 
quested me to appear here, on the evening of Decoration Day, 
and participate in the exercises of the club, as one of three 
speakers. ‘I only glanced at the note, but supposing of course 
that it was to celebrate this day, I immediately replied that I 
would doso, and went on to say that I felt that there could be 
no question of the propriety of my taking part in such a 
celebration, and I will now proceed to giv the reasons why I 
said so. 

On the 6th day of October, 1866, there was assembled in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music as brilliant an audience as ever 
challenged the composure of a public speaker. It was a 
mass meeting called to ratify the nomination of John T. Hoff- 
man as the candidate of the Democratic party for governor. 
He was to speak himself, and did. The war was just over, the 
reconciliation of the sections was one of the great objects of 
the Democratic party, and its leaders there felt that it would 
be a practical stroke of policy to secure a speaker from the 
South for that occasion, and I was selected; and I now ask 
your permission to read to you what I said in the conclusion 
of that speech, as you can but find it appropriate to this occa- 
sion: 

“The South was not the only sufferer in the war. The 
North lost many of her bravest and her noblest sons. Even 
amid the storm of battle, death seemed ever aiming his fatal 
shafts at bright marks. Therefore, let the North and South 
meet as friends in affliction, having common griefs—sacred 
sorrows. Let us consign to oblivion’s fathomless gulf the 
trials and troubles, hatreds and horrors of the past, and let 
us teach our lips the language of love toward each other. Let 
us recur as seldom as possible to distasteful and disagreeable 
themes, and let our allusions to the fallen, on the one side and 
on the other, be always respectful and kind. Every man who 
fell fighting, where his conscience told him duty called him, 
won a name that generations yet to be born must rise up and 
honor; and let us never desecrate the ashes of these brave 
martyrs by the rude trampling of unholy feet. 


‘On Fame’s eternal camping-ground, 
Their silent tents are spread; 
Let Glory guard with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.’ 


« Woman is earth’s angel. She is the morning star of man’s 
infancy, the day star of his manhood, and the evening star 
of his old age. This is her golden opportunity to play an 
angel’s part in her country’s salvation. Let but the daughters 
of the North and the daughters of the South meet with their 
floral offerings annually, on some great memorial day, on the 
field where our heroes ‘sleep their last sleep,’ and let their 
flowers mingle their fragrance as their tears fall together upon 
the lowly pillows of the loved and lost. Let them kneel to- 
gether there, and let their prayers for the welfare of our com- 


-mon country rise, as it were, on the wings of the same breath, 


and soar to heaven; angels will be in waiting at the portals of 
the skies to bear them to the footstool of the great white 
throne; and the God of our country will hear and answer 
them; fraternal feeling will revisit this riven land; man will 
recognize again in man his brother; sectional prejudice will 
pass gradually away; radicalism will receive the rebuke it de- 
serves, and peace and prosperity, harmony and happiness, 
will crown a national glory and grandeur without a parallel 
in the annals of ages.” 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is the first suggestion that ever 
was made, or certainly ever then had been published, of the 
day we are here to celebrate. This speech was reproduced by 
the press in every state in the Union, and this suggestion of a 
Memorial Day was universally approved, and that universal 
approval has culminated in a lega) holiday; and I trust that 
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the members of this club will do one of their own membersthe 
justice to attribute an allusion to its origin less to a desire to 
be egotistical than simply to mention a fact with which vanity 
should hav less to do than justice. 

But I am expected to address you on the “‘ Living Present,” 
and I am called upon to do so when I hav made no preparation 
for anything of the kind, and must follow one of the profound- 
est thinkers of this age, who has just entertained you with a 
dissertation upon the mighty past, sustaining his well-deserved 
reputation for eloquence, and an eloquence, by the way, that is 
always instructiv. 

It happens to be true, however, that very little preparation 
is necessary to talk for fifteen minutes about the ‘Living 
Present.” No man could hav lived sixty-five years in this 
world, as I hav, without having been well posted by his obser- 
vations upon the subject of the “‘ Living Present.” I deny that 
even the past is dead. I insist it still livs, and must continue 
to liv while time lasts, as an instructor of the present and the 
future; and if the past still livs, certainly the present cannot 
be dead. Within the space of fifteen minutes [ could hardly 
make an invoice of the facts which prove this to be, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a living age. I would not hav to go out of 
this great city, where the energy of life is illustrated in so many 
forms and phases, such heaving throbs of power and of prog- 
ress, such wonderful achievements in the arts, sciences, pro- 
fessions, and vocations of every description, and above all, in 
the onward and upward march of the catholicity of concession, 
the resignation of superstition to the necessity of listening with 
patience to bold expressions of independent thought, of con- 
scientious convictions, of newer, brighter, and broader views 
of life, of duty, and of destiny, than hav heretofore circum- 
scribed discussion, proscribed enlightenment, and fostered 
bigotry, arrogance, and ignorance. 

I agree with no member of this club in his views, perhaps, 
about anything, except the right of every man to the untram- 
meled privilege of thought, feeling, and speech so long as they 
do not insult the feelings or injure the rights of his fellow-men. . 
I can neither run with the hounds of orthodoxy nor hold with 
the hares of Infidelity, but I can differ with each respectfully, 
yea, deferentially, for there can be nothing more uncertain 
than what is the exact truth as long as it is insusceptible of 
practical demonstration, and there is no sign of the times that 
furnishes more grateful evidence that this is a living age than 
the strides which popular sentiment is daily making onward 
and upward in the new-found patience of toleration. 

One peculiarity about the present is its fore-doomed fate to 
become the past, which is equally true of the future. Hence 
one of the missions of the present should be to furnish instruc- 
tion to the future, when it shall become the past, in order that 
it may inspire the future to emulate its example in such useful- 
ness when it, too, in the eternal progress of years, shall hav 
become the past. One of the fatal curses of the present is the 
defectiv and incomplete systems of education with which it is 
handicapped. Man is born with the shackles of passion upon 
him. He is the hereditary slave of avarice, of malice, of jeal- 
ousy, of vanity, of ambition, and of envy, and his education is 
incomplete as long as it leaves him under the control of these 
wicked and.wayward passions, the moral effect of which is 
painfully illustrated in the recent revelations made in Wall 
street, where it would seem that a man who had won an im- 
mortal name by his genius as a soldier, and had wovenaround 
` him the love of a great people by his services as a patriot, and 

had challenged the admiration of all mankind, and had been 
rewarded, not only with the gratitude of his own country, but 
with the respect.of the rulers of the world, could consent, after 
having tasted of power, after having acquired a splendid for-. 
tune, could not yet be satisfied, but had to stoop to the dirty 
business of increasing his wealth by giving, over his own sig- 
nature, permission to a reckless adventurer to utilize his iame 
and his influence in business transactions that were covered all 
over with the leprosy of fraud. What will the future think of 
this? Point me to a spectacle, if you can, in the past, of a 
similar character, any more degrading. The great question is, 
What should the present do about it—the living present? It 
is by no means certain, my friends, that we can afford to con- 
gratulate the present on all of the life that animates it. We 
hav made progress, it is true, but it is not true that this prog- 
ress has brought us nearer to God—has discovered anything 
whatever in the resources of man to establish any firmer and 
better governments than we hav had in thepast. We may hav 
greater institutions of learning than we hav ever had before, 
more and better hospitals and benevolent institutions, and may 
be doing a greater amount of good than ever was done before 
—al! this may be true, without its being true that we hav 
made the progress we should hav made in the moral world, in 
the higher missions of humanity, and in the spheres of prac- 
tical usefulness. The same wickedness is here that provoked 
the flood. The same trick Jacob played sticking those reeds by 
the side of the brook is being played in a thousand forms on each 
revolving day we liv, and, strange to say, the success of all man- 
` ner of frauds seems to be regarded ag one of the signs of the 
life of the present. Exactly what most distinguishes this age 
is not free from doubt. It might be called, and probably will 
be by some historians, an age of inventions and discoveries. 
Another class of thinkers may characterize it as an age of ac- 
cidents; and as most of those accidents hav been the results 
of greed and carelessness, it might safely be christened as 
an age of negligence and of cupidity. Beyond a doubt it is 
a living age, and I commit it to you, and you to it, with an ad- 
monition to watch it, study it, and do all you can to improve it. 


Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, recited his poem, pub- 
lished some time since, entitled, “The New Born 
Soul.” 


the present. At all events, I feel very free here to-night to individuals in the audience: he would see whether we were in- 
draw upon imagination. I am not here by my own election. telligent or ignorant, whether we we were practical or cranky, 
I hav been drafted into this service. My subject has been as- | or wise or foolish, generous and noble, or mean and contem pt- 
signed to me, and it is “The Ideal Future.” Iam not, there- | ible; he would, in a word, sample us by a simple outlook as 
fore, held to scientific certainty, or even to scientific probabil- | rapidly and certainly as a paper merchant would sample vari- 
ity. By placing me here on this platform with such a subject | eties of paper, or a clothier different kinds of cloth. So if his 
and no limitations you hav taken the cap off, or drawn the | internal or spiritual hearing were opened, all this, and a thou- 
cork, which might hav repressed the exuberance of my ideal- sand deep things of our natures, would be revealed to him by 
ization and held me nearer to the track of sober reality. I} the tones of our voices so soon as we should speak, and if his 
therefore put the responsibility upon you for whatever I may internal sense of touch were opened, if he shook hands with 
say or suggest. I hav often talked in this club almost asmuch | any of us, he would know by the feel of the skin, or by subtle 
under the felt necessity of repressing my ideas as under the} emanations from the body of which other men are totally igno- 
impulse to express them; but to-night I am emancipated. I! rant, a thousand particulars of our spiritual quality and per- 
hav the whole broad future and all its possibilities as my sub- | sonalities. A world full of people thus ripened in their per- 
ject, and, as I hav said, you must take your risk of listening to ceptions would know their true leaders. f 
things extravagant. The word “extravagant” means extra-| Of these subtle powers animals hay much, children hav 
vagant, or extra-wandering. And the ideal future is exactly | much, women more than men, and Spiritualists, mediums, and 
the domain which admits of and provokes the utmost extra-va- | sensitivs more than ordinary people. Just now, however, these 
gance. occult faculties are being rapidly developed in the world. The 
First let us glance at the ordinary industrial and political | world is ripening like a peach. The finer kind of human fac- 
conditions in the world as they are certain to be in the imme- | ulty is rapidly developing. The peach does not ripen sud- 
diate or not distant future by simply following on in the track | denly all over. It begins at the point most exposed to the 
of what now is. Mr. Dawson has given us a strong outline | sun, but the new conditions soon diffuse themselvs, and be- 
view of the immense business energy of those social forces | come confluent throughout. . 
which are now at work developing the fortunes of humanity. | Mr. Dawson readily affirmed that the world of to-day is 
It is as certain as any thing under the sun that these forces will | Shrewder intellectually, and more variedly powerful practic- 
continue to operate to-morrow as they are operating to-day and | ally, than the world of any previous epoch; but I noticed that 
as they did operate yesterday, only with immensely larger dis- | when he came to allude to the matter of goodness, he hesi- 
play of power, and correspondingly greater achievements. Our | tated and halted. Now,I will supplement him. I hav not 
emphatic and peculiar present is sure to be the precursor upon | one particle of hesitancy in affirming that the world was never 
the same lines of action of a still more emphatic and peculiar | so good as it is to-day. It would be a monstrosity if the three 
future. In another twenty-five, fifty, one hundred, two hun- | parts of our nature—Sentiment, Intelligence, and Activity— 
dred years, this whole world is destined to be flooded by an | were not developed coincidently. There was never in the 
accession of material wealth. This is the age of mechanics, of | World so much mildness, gentleness, sympathy, charity; in a 
chemistry applied in the arts, and of rapid and all-sided in-| word, so much goodness as there is to-day. The reason why 
vention. All these are new and extraordinary forces which | it seems otherwise is that we are all the time becoming severer 
hav sprung up in the world in the last century, and hav only | critics of ourselvs. Faults that hav been passed over asa mat- 
begun as it were to-day, to produce their results. All of them | ter of course generations ago are now dragged to the light and 
are developing and strengthening with an accelerated ratio. severely and promptly condemned. When people criticise 
The world will be in a few years giutted, as it were, with pro- | themselvs. that is the sign. that their moral sense has grown 
duction. Prices will decrease on all hands to the verge of the | vivid. When we como to confess that we are little better than 
labor cost, and commodities will so abound that wealth will |® world full of rascals, you may be pretty sure that there is a 
tire of the effort of exclusiv possession. Equitable distribu- | growing modicum of virtue among us. When a sinner takes 
tion will be in part devised and will in part force itself upon seriously to repentance, he is close on to becoming converted. 
the world ag inevitable. Mankind will thus hav come into the} To recur to the development of the internal senses, there 
inheritance of a true commonwealth. Poverty is as certain to| hav been, probably, no two men who hay lived in the past 
be abolished in the future as slavery was to be so in the past. having a profounder spiritual insight than Emanuel Sweden- 
All men will be rich as the natural and proper corollary of the borg and Charles Fourier. I hav just quoted Swedenborg 
freedom of all. upon this general subject. Fourier, in a great measure, in- 
In the political arena the whole world isinevitably to become tuited the whole pantarchal idea. He foresuw for the future a 
virtually one nation under some form or other of govern- | great universal nationality and social order, which he denom- 
mental adjustment. The nations of this world are to-day in | inated the Omniarchy, of which the head-center was to be the 
the same situation relativly to each other that the American | Omniarch. The metropolis, he thought, aus to. be Constanti- 
colonies were at the close of the Revolutionary war—feeling | nople. In coining the words Pantarchy, Pantarch, Pantarch- 
their way toward some sort of transitional confederation, | ism, ete., I did little more, while saving n syllable, than to 
which will then in turn merge into a universal nationality. correct the hybridity of Fourier’s terms, and introduce pure 
In the mean time the religions of the world will hav gone | Greek derivations. In that particular I hav very little origi- 
through that immense and destructiv criticism which they are | Dality to assert. : i : ; 
in the midst of now; and so much of religious sentiment and |, Fourier’s conception of the social regencration of mankind 
expression as shall survive the ordea! will hav consolidated it- | involved, and was virtually based upon, two immensely signifi- 
self into the one universal religion of humanity and the world. | cant principles—they, too, virtually, branches of ono principle 
The manners and customs of the world will hav become as- | —first, Attractiv Industry, and second, Passional Attraction. 
similated and unified on the one hand, while yet admitting of | Under the head of Attractiv Industry, he propounded the 
an immensely greater freedom of fashion and individual pecu- wonderful thought that all the work of the world will be con- 
liarity on the other. verted into play, and be performed with delight, so soon as 
Meantime the languages of the world will undergo a similar } everybody should be helped to do just what be or she most 
transmutation. In any event the world must and will hav|loves or desires, with all the necessary opportunity, condi- 
some universal form of speech. If things were to go on in the tions, and appliances supplied, i g 
merely naturismal order, the new language of the planet would} By, Passional Attraction he meant that these immense and 
probably be English, on account of its commercial supremacy, | seemingly contradictory bundles of cmotions, passions, and 
gradually drawing into itself, and smelting with its own sab- desires, which constitute you and me and all of us, will arrange 
stance, something from each of all the languages of the world. | themselvs spontaneously-——and as certainly and truly as grav- 
But opportunely, or just at the right “nick of time,” Alwato— itation controls the planets—into a grand and harmonious 
the new, scientific, universal language—is discovered, and will | social order, as wonderful as a great musical symphony, so soon 
come in, first, for the technicality of all the sciences; second, | 8$ conditions of perfect individual freedom are supplied, and 
as a general medium of communication among those speaking | the right social adjustments provided. — ' 
different languages; and thirdly and ultimately, as the true Imagin, then, this whole world artistically and splendidly 
vernacular of the planet, transcending in excellence all extant reorganized and, as it were, architecturally completed, or, a8 
languages as much as the railroad transcends the common | Our witty Western friends would say, “finished, fenced in, and 
country road. painted Pepe evory aur of ae planet ae anut 
E Ja PERRE embellished as if it pertained to a garden or park, every indi- 
Oli oal Gaeta ill e eocce to capac the whale „prons vidual and family housed in a palace, education and enlight- 
Two of these will be parties based upon compulsion, or the aes reer 9 Aa we then come to the ques- 
i : 100, at more eyo: E g 
Pn at freedom, The two compulsory political parties of the |,” ATen’t, with all this, things going to become a little monot- 
world will be the plutocracy, or the government of wealth, or onous? Will not this plethora of good things begin to stale 
the rich men, as it is now being rapidly developed in all civ- | UPO? us? Remember that in the mean time this world is vir- 
ilized countries, and which is substantially identical with the tually shrinking in size. We shall be running quite around 
laissez faire doctrin of the political economists, Mr. Spencer it, probably, in twenty-five days. Every part und parcel of it 
included; and State Socialism, which will be the transmuted will hav become as familiar as a cow pasture. Things will be 
pein ie Re Se getting altogether too familiar and trite. Iam reminded of 
politarchy; politics and government made Socialistic and pa- hat ha d with tain lady. aow-in this wndion 1 
ternal over the manifold interests of the people. what happened with a certain acy, now 1s undience, who 


; are was engaged in a Sunday-school. The question was pro- 
While these two compulsory and antagonistic forms of the gov- potinded to the class, Wiat the children wished her to Plk 
ernmental idea will, from now on, be rapidly growing and be- | About? One little fellow said, ‘Sell us about God.” Another 
coming more and more opposed, and yet more and more co- | little boy, still smaller, some four years of age, straightening 
operativ in constraining the freedom of the individual, the} up, said; “No; tell us about something else. J know all about 
other two social, civic, and semi-political parties, based upon God.” 
the idea of freedom, will be, in like manner, gaining their] The Soudan and the Congo, the heart of Africa and the 
seemingly separate and antagonistic, but really co-operativ | center of Asia, will bav been covered with omnibuses, railroads 
and unifying, development. These are Divergent Individual- | and acrial ships, which, however, cannot escape from our at- 
ism, called technically Anarchism, which simply strives to mosphere. ‘here will be no now place to go to. ‘Those great 
throw off all governmental control, to relegate the manage- f military and expeditionary excursions, which hav furnished 
ment of all human affairs to the pure, unorganized, unregu- | guch immense stimulation and zest for all the past ages of the 
lated spontaneity of the people themselvs; and Convergent | race, are begmning to come to an absolute cnd in this very 
Individualism, technically called Pantarchism, which looks to | pe, Already there is nothing left on this planet to find ex- 
the voluntary, intelligent, and scientific organization of all} cept the poles; and we know exactly where they are; we being 
human affairs on the basis of a Divergent Individualism already merely blocked out by the ice. 
achieved, and which can, therefore, be no other than the] Would not this social world, artistically completed and 
orchestration and guided spontaneity of a social world func- | filled in with the densest of population which tbe planet can 
tionating in freedom. sustain, be still worse. Like the young fellows in Piccadilly, 
In order that the Pantarchal idea of the future of the planet | Bloomsbury, and Fifth avenue, would not the whole people, 
be realized, other conditions and changes than those called |in some sense, be rednced to the character of t dudes?” How 
political must hav ensued. It is requisit not only that Uni-|is this alarming possibility to be obviated ? 
versology should be known as a basis and guide, and that Al-} Just at this point Spiritualism steps in and opens out to us 
wato should begin to prevail, not only that all the sciences | new worlds to conquer. Right or wrong in fact, the ideal is 
should be more and more developed and diffused through edu- | an enchanting one. Remember that I am not pledged to the 
cation, but also thata certain specific change should hav taken | accuracies of science, or even to vraisemblance of probability; 
place in the minds and characters of men and women them-|it merely lies in my line to tell you what Spiritualism says 
selvs, which cannot, perhaps, be so well described in any other | about the matter. It affirms that there isa tine, permeativ, 
terms as by employing Swedenborg’s phrase, ‘‘ The Opening | aromal world intimately allied with, and forming, as it were, a 
of the Internal or Spiritual Senses.” Iwill make obvious to 


part of this world, but of a different order, and of unlimited 
you what is meant by this human phenomenon. If an individ- | dimensions. ‘The term Spiritualism is already used in several 
ual with whom the material vision is alone open and ever so | senses. It is sometimes applied to our mere ideas, emotions, 
acute looks out upon this audience, for example, he simply | and fancies. Mr. Wakeman uses the term as freely as I do in 
sees the physical attributes of a certain number of men and|that sense, while I am now meaning it in a very different 
women. They are go tall, and so large, so many blonde and | sense. He and I spent a portion of one long session, recently, 
so many brunet, with such and such features and dress. He jin settling the best technicalities to express this difference, 
might take the most minute inventory of us all in that sense, | and we agreed upon the terms Ideal Spiritualism and Entical 
and yet see and know nothing more of us whatsoever. If, on | Spiritualism. It is Entical Spiritualism which I now mean — 
the other hand, a person who in addition to all this had his] the assumption of the existence of a distinctly real spiritual 
spiritual vision opened were to look out upon this audience, 


world. . 
he would take in at once the character of the audience nnd of! See, then, what a fine thing this Spiritualism is to relieve us 


THE IDEAL FUTURE. 
Stephen Pearl Andrews said: 


I am expected, here to-night, to take the deep and broad 
foundation which has been sunk by Mr. Wakeman, and the 
staid and elegant edifice which has been erected on that foun- 
dation by Mr. Dawson, and to put on the dome, and the cor- 
nices, and the friezes; to complete the general external deco- 
ration; to hang out a few banners flying in the wind, and so, 
in a loftier and more aerial way, to finish up their work. I 
might, in the first pluce, take issue with a concluding remark 
which fell from Mr, Dawson, to the effect that my task must 
be the most difficult one, inasmuch as it is impossible to know 
the future. In the first place, I might take direct issue by 
averring that, on the contrary, it is quite possible to prognos- 
ticate the “future, and in many respects with absolute cer- 
tainty. The aim and crowning glory of science is prevision. 
Science is the true prophet, who foretells, within his own lim- 
its, with undeviating certainty. The old religious prophets 
spoke with such dubious vagueness that the world has been 
puzzled ever since to know when and how and if their fore- 
tellings hav been fulfilled; but when science foretells an 
eclipse the whole world knows that without fail the event will 
occur at the very moment indicated. 

Or I might take indirect issue with Mr. Dawson’s remark, 
and say that for the very reason that the future isin great part 
unknowable it is all the more easy to plunge into it through 
the imagination unrestricted by the severities of history, as in 
the case of the past, or of extant observation, as in the case of 
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of our quamdary and dilemma. A gentleman (or lady) at his 
(or her) leisure stretches himself upon the sofa, or leans back 
and makes himself comfortable in an easy chair, shuts his 
eyes, and rubs his forehead, and sinks readily away into a 
subjectiv world, his own internal consciousness; departing 
from this external world and coming into rapport with that 
other ghostly world, unlimited by space, immensely variant in 
character, and satisfactory to the most aspiring ideals. To us 
standing on the outer side that ghostly world is very tenuous 
and unreal; but they tell us that for those who enter it, it is 
as real, more real even than this world, and only different in 


kind—a world made up in some sort of mere thoughts and | 


emotions, transcending space and time, as do our thoughts 
and feelings; with motion as swift as thought; and still, in some 
mysterious way, preserving individuality, memory, and all 
the essential faculties of the man. 

It must be very convenient, this power of a person to step 
out of his body and stand in his shirt, and look at his flesh 
and bones as he would at his jacket and pantaloons that he 
has just cast off, and be able in this deshabille to go gallivant- 
ing about the universe. 

But apart from these extravagances of Spiritualism, let us 
come back to the more mundane view; let us cast a glance at 
the infinity of outlying space and stellar existence around us. 
When this earth shall hav shrunk to its utmost by our greater 
acquaintance with it, has become to our feeling, as it is in 
fact, a mere peppercorn rushing through space, with every 
acre of surface crowded with population like herrings in a box, 
it must be to the last degree aggravating to look out upon thou- 
sands of worlds filling immensity, most of them many times 
larger than the earth, and they brought possibly almost within 
touching distance, to the seeming, by wonderfully improved 
glasses and telescopes, and yet to be hopelessly and forever 
shut out from the possibility of emigrating, by the ponderosity 
of our bodies, and the terrible inhibition of the law of gravity. 

Here again Spiritualism comes opportunely toour relief. It 
tells us that these seemingly solid corporeal bodies of ours are 
not that at all from the point of view of our spirits or souls— 
that they are, on the contrary, mere whiffs of vapor, capable 
at any moment of being dematerialized and dispersed into thin 
air by mere act of the will, or by some spiritual chemistry 
which pertains to us all as our inheritance, but which is as yet 
to most of us utterly unknown; and that again these or similar 
bodies may be rematerialized and made again to cover the 
spirit or the soul—which is during all these changes the real 
man or woman, while the body is no more than the hair and 
nails which we clip and throw away, and which grow again as 
they are needed. 

If ali this be true, then we see our way clear to Planetary 
Emigration. The individual has only to dematerialize, cast 
off and disperse his body here, pass asa spirit instantaneously 
through space to any of the planets, to the sun, to Sirius the 
Dog-star, Aldebaran, or wheresoever, rematerialize, take up 
his residence there, enter into business, build cities, make a 
corner on city lots in Jupiter, speculate in their Wall street, 
and, in a word, do what he will. He is no longer “ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined.” He has found the means of bursting 

: the coil of this planetary limitation and has become a free cit- 
izen of the univerge. 

Perhaps this is a good point to rest at in our imaginary 
flight into the ‘‘ideal future.” If you wish to go further and 
know more, call upon me a year hénce and I may hav another 
budget of suggestions to deliver. 

It is Liebig who says that the secret of all those who malce 
discoveries, is that they regard nolhing as impossible. 


After a solo, “Home, Sweet tome,” by Miss 
Peters, the audience were dismissed. 


THE NEW-BORN SOUL. 
BY COURTLANDT PALMER. 


Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again.—JOuN iii, 7. 
Those who can read the signs of the times read in them that the 
Kingdom (Republic) of Man is at hand.—W. KINGDON CLIFFORD. 


Of yore, as realities, 

Spirits, in dreams, over slumber-land stole; 
From such idealities— 
Deemed personalities— 

Fancy has fondly created the soul; 


Yea, as an entity 
Graspless and ghostly, a vision-made man, 
-A phantom identity, , 
Bodied nonentity, 
Wafted to heaven when ended life’s span. 


But heaven’s locality, 

Vanished its bounds, to the boundless dilates— 
So, thought’s totality 
Universality 

Sheds in the mind and the soul re-creates. 


Thus, from past wandering, 

Home to man’s self-hood his soul has returned 
Freed from vain pondering, 
Zeal no more squandering, 

Strong in the strength for which long it has yearned. 


The soul a reflector is, 

Casting the image of sky and of earth; 
No more a specter is, 
But the pertecter is, 

Pointing the path unto worthiest worth. 


The soul is a trinity, 
Intellect, will, and affection in one; 
This man’s affinity 
Is to divinity, 
This is the sainthood by manhood outdone. 


So now the role of man 

In his own manhood on earth shall be played; 
So now the soul of man 
Finds the true goal of man 

Heavenly realms by this world overweighed. 


The soul, in humility, 

Turns to the infinit, rev’rent with awe, 
But sees the sterility, 
Feels the futility, 

Godhead to limit in limits of law; 


And yet it potential is; 
Stars are its chariots, space its domain, 
Thought its essential is, 
Truth its credential is, 
Science its symphony, Man its refrain, 


The soul of HUMANITY 

Is the good gained, the bad quelled through all time; 
Froin dead Christianity, 
New-risen sanity, 

Saves us baptized in this race-soul-sublime. 


i Thus in a unity 
'Midst nature’s processes man will be fonnd; 


From such community 
Free opportunity 
Flows for earth’s children in brotherhood bound. 


By art beatified, 

Roused by the good and redeemed by the true, 
Life by love ratified, 
Through duty gratified, 

Such is the soul sweetest service to strew. 


Oh, the nobility, 

Ever with heroes and martyrs to stand! 
Strong the stability, 
Sweet the tranquillity, 

Ransomed by hope in earth’s Eden-made land. 


Taken such attitude, 
Souls so attempered attain the divine; 
Widened faith’s platitude 
By wisdom’s latitude, ; 
Things of the spirii the realest things shine. 


Achieved this morality, 

Woman and man their completeness hav won; 
Abased animality, 
Crowned feminality, 

“The woman-soul leadeth us upward and on.’ 


And so when the birth of us 
Shall to the death of our bodies giv place, 
Then all the worth of us, 
Freed from the earth of us, 
Deathless shall liv in the life of the race. 
—— o 


Holiday Celebrations. 


It was a very wise thing in the Liberals to cele- 
brate Decoration Day under the name of “ The New 
Festival of the Dead.” It remains now for them to 
universalize Independence Day, or the Fourth of 
July. This government was born of the brains of 
Liberals, and whether Jefferson or Paine wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, it was the work of'a 
Freethinker, and as such should receive the constant 
encomiums of the Liberal speakers and the Liberal 
press. Independents’ Day should be added to the 
list of Liberal holidays. It should in no wise be con- 
sidered a national or local holiday merely, but should 
be celebrated by Liberals in every part of the world 
without regard to nationality. It would be a grand 
thing if our Liberal meetings were called in reference 
to some appropriate day, as the Fourth of July. The 
Liberal League, now that it is likely to take a second 
thought, and confine its attention strictly to the pur- 
poses for which it was originated, could very prop- 
erly recommend a list of Liberal holidays, of which 
Independents’ Day should be one. Nothing else can 
be done, as you hav already so wisely said, that will 
hav a tendency to so quickly and permanently popu- 
larize the Liberal movement as the adoption of ap- 
propriate holidays and appropriate holiday exercises. 
Care must be taken not to make the number of such 
days so great as to prevent their general adoption 
and celebration. The manner in which they are to 
be observed must not be so pedantic or somber as to 
dampen the fresh, vigorous spirit of youth. At the 
gatherings thus occasioned the Liberals will learn to 
know each other and to bear the weight of Christian 
observation. They will also open up channels through 
which Liberal literature will freely circulate. Let us 
therefore hav our days for rejoicing. LIBERTA. 

—e 


New Books. 


LEGENDS or Lemars, AND OTHER Porms. 
Lemars, Iowa. Price 10 cents. 


These poems, it appears by the preface, were 
written for the author’s amusement, and published 
for the gratification of friends. Both objects having 
been achieved, we are willing, for one, that the mat- 
ter should rest. 


By .H. C. Tripp, 


Volume I. James D. Shaw Editor 
Mr. Shaw forgets to state 


THE INDEPENDENT PULPIT. 
and Proprietor, Waco, Texas. 
price. 

A collection of the first year’s issue of the Indepen- 
dent Pulpit bound in paper. Contains very many 
interesting articles, editorial and contributed, and 
will save the subscribers the trouble of binding their 
own copies, which can thus be disseminated to the 
advantage of Freethought. 


Tue Bratz: Waar Is Ir? By J. D. Shaw, editor of the Inde- 
pendent Pulpit. Price 25 cents. Sold at this office. 

Mr. Shaw is an energetic, capable writer, and 
in his little pamplet has condensed many of the 
strongest points made by ancient and modern schol- 
arship against the inspiration and divinity of the Bi- 
ble. He proceeds much in the same manner as Paine 
and Kelso, and makes his points as plainly apparent. 
The book is one more stout club with which to 
trounce Bible believers, and if wielded vigorously will 
leave its mark. l 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY. A new magazine devoted to the 
free discussion of Literature and Science, Politics and 
Religion. Yearly subscription $4. Single numbers: 35 
cents. 

The June number has a very interesting table of 
contents, comprising a paper on “Commercial Free- 
dom a Right and a Benefit,” by H. K. Smith. “What 
Our Tariff is Doing,” by Van Buren Denslow, a high 
tariff man. “William Shakspere’s and Francis 
Bacon's Serap Books,” “Little Nan,” “Some Presi- 
dential Problems,” a story, and other essays. 


1 
Tue Poputar Farra Unvertep. By H. J. Hardwicke, M.D. 
Published by the author in England. 


A thorough and radical exposure of Christianity; 
where, in the opinion of the author, it came from, 
and where it is going. The historical evidences for 
Christianity are carefully examined; the system is 
compared with Brahmanism, Osirianism, Mithraism, 
Neo-Platonism, and other “ classical mythologies; ” 
the Bible is pulied to pieces in a scholarly and effec- 


tiv manner, and the movement of the church toward ` 


Rationalism fully exploited. It is a strong book by 
a skilful writer, and if we may judge by the number 
of titles after his name, one of eminence in the medi- 
cal profession of England. 


Man: WxeENcE anp Warner. By Richard B. Westbrook. D.D., 


LL.B., author of “The Bible: Whence and What,” and 
‘‘ Marriage and Divorce.” Price $1. Sold here to accom- 
modate our Theistic friends. 


Mr. Westbrook is not a Christian; neither is he a 
Freethinker. He is-a Theist who has a God—much 
like Spencer’s Unknowable—back of all phenomena; 
who rejects evolution along with the Bible, and is to 
all intents and purposes a religious guerrilla. The 
book is the best presentation of the peculiar theology 
held by the Theists that has come under our notice, 
and we hav laid it aside for the purpose of again call- 
ing attention to its fallacies—for it is. full of wrong 
statements, illogical: reasoning, and absurd dogma- 
tism. Yet Judge Westbrook is such a courteous, 
scholarly gentleman that his accession to the ranks 
of Freethought would be a gain of great magnitude. 


Science vs. THEOLOGY, a Practical Treatis onthe Nature, Laws, 
and Properties of Matter. By Charles W. Coker. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 75 cents. Sold by Denny & Co., 418 Mont- 
gomery street, San Francisco. 

The book sets forth Mr. Coker’s theory of the for- 
mation of the earth and solar system; why the earth 
turns on its axis; why it is driven around its orbit 
around the sun; why the tides ebb and flow; why the 
Mississippi runs up hill; why the magnetic needle 
points north and south, why it varies; the cause of 
the gulf streams, all storms, thunder, lightning, vol- 
canic fires, earthquakes, and every other meteoric 
phenomenon witnessed by man on the face of the 
globe; the origin of all gods, angels, devils, and their 
worships, and all religious creeds; the great Bible 
God, Jehovah; how the Lord of Hosts was captured 
on the battle-field, and kept from the Jews twenty 
years; with numerous other topics, and the religious 
faith of the author. 5 E 


austin Germs ror Tuinxers. By R. F. Judson, Kalamazoo, 
cn. 

- About such thoughts as an advanced Christian who 
had read heretical and humanitarian works would be 
apt to think. Mr. Judson is opposed to theology, 
but makes the mistake common to many large-hearted 
people brought up Christian of alleging Christianity 
to be love, liberty, and human equality, instead of a. 
system of supernatural religion. A man who has 
such indefinit ideas of language as to make this mis- 
take is not competent, however good thoughts he may 
think, to throw much light on the burning questions: 
of the day. One of his “ Thought Germs” is that. 
“the proper idea of God is that of the boundless, the: 
eternal, the unmeasured and unmeasurable, in whom: 
all things move and hav their being; recognized by 
thought, by spirit, never comprehended, but forever 
incomprehensible to human understanding.” Which: 
jargon is evidently the result of studying Presbyte- 
rianism, orthodox Spiritualism, and Herbert Spencer. 
The senselessness of trying to define the indefinable 
seems not to hav oceurred to Mr Judson. There are 
good thoughts in the book, but the foregoing is not. 
among them. 


Tue CO-OPERATIV COMMONWEALTH IN ITS OUTLINES; An exposi- 
tion of Modern Socialism, By Laurence Gronlund. Price 
$1. Sold at this office. 

For those desirous of studying Socialism, to 
which, it is alleged, the political forces of the times 
are tending; of knowing just what the social school of 
philosophers want and how they propose to get it; 
the reasoning by which they convince themselvs of 
the righteousness of their demands and the unright- 
eousness of those who differ with them, this book is 
as good as can be obtained. Probably no book 
was ever published that did not contain truth and 
error in unequal admixture, and this is no ex- 
ception. It hasa large share of both. An author 
who lays it down authoritativly that Henry George 
has buried Malthus and his facts must certainly be 
admitted to be a partisan. But that is of ‘slight mo- 
ment compared to another—the fundamental princi- 
ple of the book; that is, that it is “the state that givs 
us all the rights we hav.” It is the individual in 
whom dwell all rights to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” limited only by the equal rights 
to the same of others. The state is, or should be, the 
individual's agent in securing those rights, and see- 
ing to it that the strong do not encroach upon the 
weak. If the state givs rights, it can also take rights, 
and a government of that kind administered with all 
the skill, justice, and philanthropy mankind will evo- 
lute into in the next five hundred years, would not be 
a desirable governmental investment. The sins of our 
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present government is that it takes rights from the 
people and givs them to individuals. It would be no 
nearer justice to take from individuals and giv tothe 
‘people, calling themselvs the state. : 

But if the “Co-operativ Commonwealth” will do 
half the enthusiastic Mr. Gronlund promises it shall 
do for woman, for proper education of the young, 
and their training in morals; for the relief of the in- 
effectiv and vicious incapables who are now a burden 
supported in alms-houses and jails, some of the weak- 
nesses of the system might be borne with until they 
corrected themselvs. If Mr. Gronlund could only get 
the people of some small state like Rhode Island to 
test the scheme, it would be well worth the while of 
the rest of the United States to pay the cost of the 
experiment. ; 


NINETEENTH CENTURY Catsecuism. Also & lecture entitled, 
“Civilization the Child of Freethought.” By Frank 
Greene, of Liberal, Mo. Price 25 cents. Sold here. 

Here we hav the misdeeds of Christianity, some 
medieval and and modern history, the Materialistic 
philosophy, and an advertisment of the town of Lib- 
eral put into categorical shape and prepared for chil- 
dren’s digestion by simple and plain language. Mr. 
Greene is a vigorous writer, as the readers of the 
Liberal know, and has put much vivacity into his 
present work. Take the following from pages 15-16: 

Q. Do all Christians take their Bible medicin straight? 

A. Yes. All but the mongrels. 

Q. Are mongrels plentiful? 

A. Yes. They are by far the most numerous. 

Q. How do you distinguish the mongrels from the genuin 
Christians? 

A. By observing their conduct, and comparing it with what 
their Bible teaches. Instead of selling what they hav, and 
giving to the poor, they invariably keep all they've got, and 
gobble as much more as possible. 

Q. Where do Christians look for, evidence in support of 
their religion ? f 

A. To cemeteries and epitaphs. They are continually re- 
ferring to the dying words of some general or statesman who 
never made theology a study. 

Q. Do Infidels reject this testimony ? 

A. Yes, Infidels are acquainted with the laws of nature 
and know that dying is as natural as being born. They hav 
no confidence in the statements of those who are scared into 
saintship. These death-bed confessions are forced, and un- 
reliable. They are usually made by those who are unable to 
do anything else. : 

Q. What is the object of Sunday-schools, throughout Chris- 
tendom ? 

A. Sunday-schools hav for their prime object the collecting 
of pennies from children. They are nurseries, calculated to 
teach children not to think, and are largely successful. 

Q. What becomes of the money collected from Sunday- 
school children? 

A. It goes into a fund for missionary purposes managed in 
such a manner as to consume ninety-nine cents out of every 
dollar collected, in getting the other cent to the cannibal. 

. What is a cannibal? 

A. A cannibal is one of God’s creatures with a mouth and 
appetite for missionaries. He is a man eater, with no interest 
in Jesus. 

The book is full of as good hits as the foregoing, 
and can hardly fail to afford amusement and instruc- 
tion to the purchaser. 

i 


Acts of Barnabas. 


“ This book,” says the translator (1870) “ has more 
an air of truth about it than any of the others. There 
is not much extravagance in the details, and the ge- 
ography is correct, showing that the writer knew Cy- 
prus well.” 

The writer of the book says of himself: 

“I, John, accompanying the holy apostles Barnabas and 
Paul, being formerly a servant of Cyrillus the high priest of 
Jupiter, but now having received the gift of the holy spirit 
through Paul and Barnabas and Silas, who were worthy of the 
calling and who baptized me at Iconium.” 

But according to the canonical Acts, John, sur- 
named Mark, did not go to Iconium. Hence it is 
supposed to be a mistake for Jerusalem; especially 
as a little further on, where the writer says, “I re- 
mained at Iconium many days,” one manuscript has 
“Jerusalem,” and adds, “And we came to Antioch,” 
i. e., in Syria. 

John informs us that after his baptism he was told 
in-a vision that his name should be changed to Mark. 

He describes in a few words the mission to Cyprus, 
agreeing with the account in Acts xiii, until they came 
to Perga of Pamphylia, when the two stories differ 
materially. In Acts we are told that John left the 
apostles in Perga and went to Jerusalem. In John’s 
own account he says he stayed two months in Perga, 
when he wished to go West, but the holy spirit did 
not allow him. Therefore he turned, and ,having 
heard that the apostles were in Antioch (of Pisidia) 
he went to them there. 

Here he found Paul in bed from the fatigue of the 
journey, and offended at him for his conduct in Pam- 
_ phylia. Nevertheless John ministered to the apos- 
tles, though afraid to come near to Paul. Three 
_ Sabbath days were spent there, and during this time 
John sought Paul's forgivness on his knees, but with- 
out avail. The apostle’s great grievance was on ac- 
count of John’s “ keeping several parchments in Pam- 
phylia.” 

When they were about to leave Antioch the mis- 
sionaries could not agree where to go next. Barna- 
bas besought Paul to go to Cyprus and “oversee his 
own in his village.” Lucius entreated him to take the 


oversight of his city, Cyrene. (It does not appear|Here Barjesus had got the start of them, having 


and Barnabas at any time on a missionary journey.) 
But Paul had a vision in his sleep calling upon him 
to hasten to Jerusalem. Thus there was great con- 
tention. Barnabas wished John to continue with 
them as a servant. Paul refused to hav him, but was 
willing to let Barnabas take John and go his own 
way. At last they sought divine guidance in prayer, 
and after much groaning and weeping Paul fully ap- 
proved of Barnabas’s determination to go to Cyprus 


with John. Barnabas fell down at Paul’s feet and 
and said, “I go to Cyprus and hasten to be made 
perfect; for I know that I shall no more see thy face, 
O Father Paul.” And Paul said, “The Lord stood 
by me this night saying: Do not force Barnabas not 
to go to Cyprus, for there it has been prepared for 
him to enlighten many; and do thou also, in the 
grace that has been given thee, go to Jerusalem to 
worship in the holy place, and there it shall be shown 
thee where thy martyrdom has been prepared.” 

This separation of Paul and Barnabas is the same 
that is described in Acts xv, 36-41. But the two ac- 
counts differ in the following essential particulars: 


Acts of Barnabas. | Acis of the Apostles. 
The separation occurs at An- 


The separation occurs at An- 
tioch in Pisidia. 


tioch in Syria. 


It was during their first mis- 
sionary journey (Acts xiii; 
marginal chronology, a.p. 45). 


It was just before their sec- 
ond missionary journey (Acts 
XV; marg. chron., a.D. 53). 


Poul was directed by the 
Lord in a vision to hasten to 
Jerusalem. 


He traveled through Syria 
and Cilicia to Derbe and Lys- 
tra; and thence to Macedonia. 


Lucius of Cyrene was pres- 
ent as a fellow-missionary. 


The rest of this book relates to Barnabas, but as it 
seems to be partly historical, we deem it important 
enough to giv an abstract of the story. 

Barnabas and John embarked for Cyprus in the 
port of Laodicea. This shows that th separation 
of the two apostles was at Antioch in Syria, which 
was about forty miles from Laodicea; Antioch in 
Pisidia was five hundred miles distant. Adverse 
winds drove the vessel far out of its course. They 
were compelled to stop at several landing-places. 
At Corasium (perhaps Corcyrus in Cilicia) they con- 
cealed themselvs lest some one should discover that 
Barnabas had separated from Paul. A storm de- 
tained them three days at the island of Pityusa (north 
of Crete), where they were entertained by a pious 
man named Huphemus, whom with his house Barna- 
bas instructed in the faith, At Anemurium (in 
Cilicia) Barnabas converted two Greeks by promising 
to put on them clothing which would never become 
soiled. Having baptized them, he clothed them, one 
with his own robe and the other with John Mark’s. 
The happy converts gave the apostle money, which 
he straightway distributed to the poor. As the ship 
was about to sail for Cyprus, one of the seamen, named 
Stephanus, wanted to go along, but Barnabas would 
not permit him. 

At night they sailed across to Cyprus, landing at 
Cromycita. Here they were entertained at the house 
of Timon and Ariston, temple servants. Timon had 
a fever, which they cured by laying their hands upon 
him and invoking the Lord Jesus. Barnabas also 
cured the sick by laying upon them the documents 
he had received from Matthew, “a book of the word 
(or voice) of God, and a narrativ of miracles and 
doctrins.” (Query: Was this the Hebrew gospel?) 

At the next town, Lapithus, an idol festival was 
being celebrated in the theater. Being forbidden to 
enter the city, they journeyed over the mountains to 
Lampadistus, Timon’s nativ town. Here they were 
entertained by Heracleius of Tamasus, then on a visit 
to his relations. Him Barnabas recognized, having 
met him at Citium with Paul, where his name was 
changed at baptism to Heracleides. They ordained 
him bishop of Cyprus. 

Journeying over the mountain called Chionodes 
(i. e., snowy), they came to Old Paphos, where they 
found Rhodon, a temple servant, who became a be- 
liever and accompanied them. They met, coming 
from Paphos, Barjesus, the Jew (alias Bar-Suma, the 
sorcerer), who recognized Barnabas. Barnabas did 
not go into Paphos (i. e. the chief town, called New 
Paphos), and so they proceeded to Curium. 

At Curium (perhaps Curtium) an abominable foot- 
race was being performed by naked men and women. 
Barnabas rebuked the wicked city, and the western 
part of it fell, killing many people; the rest fled to 
the sacred temple of Apollo. As the missionaries 
drew near to the temple, they were opposed by a 
great multitude of Jews at the instigation of Barjesus. 
So they had to spend the night outside the city under 
a tree. , 

Next day they visited a village where Aristoclianus 
dwelt—a leper who had been cleansed at Antioch, 
sealed as a bishop by Paul and Barnabas, and sent to 
his village because there were many Greeks there. 
This village bishop entertained the missionaries for 
one day in a mountain cave. 

Thence they came to Amanthus on the south coast, 


Lucius of Cyrene was not 
| sent on either journey. 


from Acts that Lucius of Cyrene was with Paul!gained over the Jews. They were not allowed to 


enter the city, but were taken in for an hour bya 
widow woman of eighty, who lived cutside and did 
not worship idols. As they departed they shook the 
dust off their feet over against the temple in the 
mountain, where a multitude of low women and men 
were pouring libations. . 

Traveling through desert places they next came to 
Citium; but as there was a great uproar at the hippo- 
drome and no one received them, they rested an hour 
at the gate and then sailed to Salamis. 

They landed in the islands where there was a place 
full of idols, and a high festival was being celebrated. 
Here they found Bishop Heracleides again, and gave 
him instructions about setting up churches. Having 
gone into the city, they went to the synagog where 
Barnabas unrolled the gospel he had received from 
Matthew, and began to teach the Jews. 

After two days Barjesus arrived with other Jews, 
and having brought together a multitude of Jews, 
they laid hold of Barnabas and bound him, wishing 
to take him before the governor of Salamis. But 
having learned that a pious Jebusite, a kinsman of 
Nero, had come to Cyprus, they did not take the apos- 
tle before the governor, but dragged him from the 
synagog to the hippodrome, and having gone out of 
the city, they burnt him with fire so that even his 
bones became dust. Then they gathered his dust in 
a cloth, intending to sink it with a wrapping of lead 
inthe sea; but John, Timon, and Rhodon stole it away 
in the night and secreted it in a cave with the docu- 
ments, where they also hid themselvs. But the Jews 
having discovered their hiding-place, they fled to 
another cave near the village of the Ledrians. Here 
they remained three days, until the Jews gave up the 
pursuit of them, when they went to the village of 
Limnes, whence they sailed to Alexandria in an Egyp- 
tian ship. There the writer says he remained preach- 
ing what he had been taught by the apostles, who 
baptized him and changed his name to Mark by the 
water of baptism. 

We are inclined to believe there is a foundation of 
truth in this account of Barnabas, and possibly that 
John Mark wroteit originally. But it has been much 
corrupted, and the name Nero has been interpolated. 
This book is known to hav existed as early as a.D. 
478, when the body of Barnabas (who was probably 
put to death and perhaps burnt to ashes about 40 3.0.) 
was found in Cyprus. 

The ministry of the apostle seems to hav been short 
and unsuccessful. Twice he journeyed rapidly 
through his nativ island, making but few converts, 
and before he had completed his second missionary 
journey he was murdered bya Jewish mob instigated 

by Barjesus. 


—e 


Obituary. 


Mr. John P. Jewett, the original publisher of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” died on Wednesday morning, 
May 14th, at his home in Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Jewett was born at Lebanon, Maine, August 
16, 1814, and was in the 70th year of his age. He 
leaves a widow and four children. 

Mr. Jewett was a son of the Rev. Paul Jewett, a 
nativ of Rowley, Mass. He went to Salem when 
quite a youth, finding employment in the bookstore 
and bindery of John M. Ives, where he worked his 
way up from the position of office boy to that of a 
partner, the firm name then being Ives & Jewett, and 
continued in that business for several years after Mr. 
Ives’s withdrawal, under his own name, and as Jobn 
P. Jewett & Co. He removed to Boston about 1849, 
where he enlarged his operations, and, in 1852, be- 
came the original publisher of Mrs. Stowe’s world- 
renowned “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” (which reached the 
enormous sale of 360,000 in this country alone); 
“The Lamplighter,” “Isaac T. Hopper,” “ Beecher’s 
Lectures to Young Men,” the superb steel-plate en- 
graving, “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” and many 
other popular works. He was an activ member, 
from its organization, of the Antislavery Society of 
New England, also a member of the Boston Mozart 
Club for nearly twenty years, being passionately fond 
of good music; his favorit instrument was the violin. 
He algo held various positions of trust, being trustee 
of a prominent Boston bank for several years among 
the number. He was a warm personal friend of 
William Lloyd Garrison, Hon. Charles Sumner, 
Governor Andrew, Wendell Phillips, ex-Governor 
Rice, Judge Sewall, Henry Ward Beecher, Hon. 
Elizur Wright, John G. Whittier, D. M. Bennett, and 
many other prominent characters. 

He was in his later years a stanch Liberal, and 
when Mr. Bennett was living delighted in calling 
upon him and discussing the condition and spread of 
Freethought. 


— 


Waen a minister falls, the whole community should put on 
sackcloth and ashes, not for the minister's agony—for that is 
deserved—but for itself.—Advocate. 

Nay, Brother Buckley, it is not the community whose gricfs 
we should bewail. It has been observed that when a minister 
falls there is usually some ruined woman left in the neighbor- 
hood, toward whom the sympathy of society can with a ppro- 
priateness exhale, 
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A Lyegthonght Bomange. 


Waifs and Wanderings. 
BY SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Cuarrer XXXIII. 

THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


“There is no doubt of it,” said the judge. 
has always worn this?” 

“ Always,” answered Bolton. “It was with her 
when she was brought to me. It seemed of no value; 
a mere charm, and I let it remain. made no 
inquiries, for it was useless. No doubt the trader 
picked her up among wreckers. They do sometimes. 
I have no doubt she is your child. Her resemblance 
to this picture is perfect.” 

“How blind I was!” cried the judge. “They are 
alike. The eyes, the forehead, the lips, the whole 
beautiful face. I gave this to Leonora myself. I 
made it like a charm of common material outside, but 
rich within of most precious jewels. See how they 
sparkle and fling their light upon her features. Thou 


ec She 


hast worn this not knowing its hidden wealth, a}: 


secret from all until this fateful moment. It was a 
charm indeed, meager in the eyes of the world, but 
with a heart of fire. Ah, my child, how welcome to 
my old age thou art, like a fresh morning! You 
bring my happiness back again, my youth, my love. 
Oh, those days of delight! I met her in Cuba 
beneath the soft, sweet skies, whose luminous depths 
shone in her own resplendent eyes. I met her amid 
the flowers; and the flowers made bright our mar- 
riage day. The months flew by, and we set sail for 
home. All was lovely. The sea mirrored our hap- 
piness as it flashed and rippled in the summer’s 
breeze. The moon shed its radiance on our swift 
path. We watched beneath its orb the dancing 
waves, whose mingling crests seemed to weave for us 
a path of glory. Suddenly the ship struck a hidden 
rock. All was confusion. I found myself, I hardly 
know how, with my wife and child tossing amid 
waters with only a plank. We floated on. A tem- 
pest arose, and we were swept apart. Helpless I 
drifted to safety. You were rescued, it seems, also, 
but doomed to a life of toil, of slavery. How you 
must have suffered. It is over now. I have wealth, 
and through your mother there is a vast fortune 
which is yours by right. What is that, however, to 
the joy of knowing that you are my own child, my 
own child ?” 

It was an astounding transformation. It was like 
a story out of the Arabian Nights’ entertainment, as 
if the lamp of Aladdin had flashed its wealth at their 
feet, and opened the fountains of romance and joy. 
The poor wronged woman was crowned with a 
queenly luster. No longer was she the unknown, 
the unrecognized, but the diademed. Worth had 
received its fitting adornment. It sometimes does 
happen that the inward and the outward touch with 
harmonious excellence. 

In the midst of this happy moment, the rasping 
voice of Sandy was heard, like the hiss of a serpent 
in the midst of a symphony. 

“This discovery does not debar my right. I claim 
my wife.” 

The judge turned upon him with blazing eyes, and 
raised his hand as if to strike. 

“You yourself so decided,” continued Sandy. 

“ Alas, it is so!” said the judge. “ We are in the 
clutches of the law. You will not insist?” 

“ Of course he will not,” said Bolton. ‘Things are 
changed now. I will settle the matter. It won’t take 
long. Come, Sandy, a few words in this room.” 

Bolton and Sandy withdrew for a friendly confer- 
ence. Bolton expected to pay a big price, but he 
was ready to do so in view of the vast fortune of Amy. 

“This is an unexpected turn of affairs,” said Bol- 
ton. “I suppose you feel like coming in for a share 
of the spoils.” 

“Of course I do,” said Sandy, rubbing his hands 
delightedly, and grinning almost from ear to ear. “I 
am a most lucky fellow.” 

“That you are. This will make you a rich man.” 

“Yes, it will.” 

“Of course we must give up the marriage. Amy 
is a prize now. Harry could not find a richer wife, 
or one more honorable in descent.” 

“I am exactly- of your opinion,” said Sandy. “She 
_is a prize indeed.” 

“You see the necessity, then, of letting the mar- 
riage be annulled. I will pay you ten thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“You are very kind,” answered Sandy, “but I can 
not accept that.” 

“Do you want more, you rascal? Don’t presume, 
or I may kick you out.” 

“You can do so, but that don’t destroy my rights.” 

“Rights founded on a lie! Ha, ha!” 

“No matter. The lie is accepted, and the marriage 
is legal.” 

“You've got me, Sandy. Well, E double up. Take 
twenty thousand and make yourself scarce ?” 

“I won't take twenty thousand, nor a hundred 
thousand,” retorted Sandy. “I claim the marriage.” 


“You fool, you!” thundered Bolton. “ What do 
you mean, you insignificant puppy ?” 

-“T mean that I am the husband of Amy Bolton, 
née Arno, and I intend to maintain my position. You 
can’t buy me off, and you can’t kick me off. I am as 


good as you.” 


“You are a thief and perjurer,” cried Bolton. “I 
could have you sent to prison.” 
“ And go with me, too,” answered Sandy. “Didn’t 


you swear -to the same lie I did? You, too, are a 
perjurer, as big a villain as I am, and I defy you.” 

Bolton was astounded. This tool of his who for 
years had obeyed his slightest wish, had done his 
meanest errands, his most degrading work, who was 
the most subservient of sycophants, now mocked 
him, and boldly challenged his will as if an equal. 
He seized Sandy by the throat. 

“Let go!” cried he. “You are no longer my 
master.” 

“ Nevertheless I'll kill you,” burst forth Bolton sav- 
agely. 

“Not yet,” said Sandy, twisting himself free, and 
fronting his adversary with nimble strength. “ Be- 
ware!” 

Bolton was thoroughly amazed. He was con- 
fronted by his very selfi—by a man as devilish, as 
daring, and as unscrupulous. He was utterly unpre- 
pared for such a dramatic uplifting of the curtain of 
Sandy’s inner nature and iron purpose. The slave 
was now in a position of mastery, and he showed him- 
self capable of using his power with unflinching 
energy. 

“ This is nonsense,” said Bolton, after a pause, with 
forced calmnéss. “Let us be friends.” 

“Certainly. I don’t care to fight. That’s not my 
way; but I will not yield.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not? A pretty question for you to ask. 
Would you give it up? I guess not, and that’s my 
fix. I look out for number one. I don’t care for 
anybody else.” 

“Think of what I have done for you, and be a 
grateful dog,” said Bolton. 

“Dog! yes, I have been a dog, but for my own 
purposes. I have let you spit upon me, but I did so 
because it was for my own interest. I was the under 
dog then, and stood it. I’m not now. I’ve got my 
chance now, and I shall keep it. It was for Sandy 
when I let you abuse me, and it’s for Sandy now when 
Tm at tue top of the heap, with a fortune in my 
grasp of which an emperor might feel proud. 

“You intend to keep that fortune?” 

“Ido. It’s mine by law. It does not belong to 
Amy but to me, her husband. I can use it as I see 
fit. The woman is nothing. Man isthe head. Do 
you think I shall yield one particle of that wealth ? 
I'll do just what you would do in the same circum- 
stances. I have learned my lesson well of you. You 
will find me an apt student.” 

Bolton glared at Sandy and clenched his fists until 
the blood ran. He was caught in his own trap and 
he suffered the very agonies of hell. He had origi- 
nated this very scheme, had paid Sandy five hundred 
dollars to carry it through. Now Amy was an allur- 
ing prize, and to be compelled to yield to Sandy, 
whom he thoroughly despised, and that too by rea- 
son of his own criminal subornation; well, for the 
time being, what he felt was equivalent to a good 
hanging. 

They fronted each other like two gladiators. Bol- 
ton was at his wits’ end. Sandy had the advantage. 
He was backed up by law; he could appeal to the 
brute force of civilized society. 

“You stick to it, then?” said Bolton. 

“T do,” replied Sandy, “and you must be my ally, 
as I have been yoursheretofore. I have stuck to you 
through thick and thin, now you must do the same 
for me. I have hated youand served you. Hate me 
as much as you will, but you must serve me.” 

Bolton knew it. He was compelled now to crouch 
before the man that he had kicked and spit upon. 
He must lift to a dazzling fortune one whom he con- 
sidered only a dog. He must cheat his own son. 
He must deprive himself of honor and glory. 

“Your are a crafty villain, indeed,” said he. 

“I acknowledge that, and we can mutually con- 
fess,” answered Sandy. “We are each of us such 
mighty villains that we must keep up the partnership.” 

For the first time in his life Bolton was ashamed 
of his wrong-doing. He began to see that it didn't 
pay. No man is so sharp a devil but that sometimes 
he finds a sharper one to beat him at his own game. 

“There’s no use of prolonging the interview,” said 
Sandy. “You know what is best for yourself, and I 
haven’t the slightest doubt but that you'll do it. 
Come on.” 

Sandy marched triumphantly forth. Bolton meekly 
followed. The master and slave had changed places. 

“Sandy declines to surrender his rights,” spoke 
Bolton. “You must make the best terms with him 
you can.” 

“Cannot the case be re-opened ?” asked Harry. 

“ Not without new evidence,” said Sandy. 

“ Would you not testify, Amy ?” said Harry. 

“Not if I must take the oath as declared,” an- 
swered Amy. 


* Will you not allow her simple testimony, now that 
you know she is your own child?” pleaded Harry to 
the judge. 

There was a vast struggle in the judge’s breast. 
It was indeed the terrific struggle between truth and 
his sense of duty—a conflict hitherto inconceivable to 
a man of his temperament. ` 


The truth and one’s conception of duty do not al- 
ways go together. They will clash sometimes in the 
immense complexities of human life. Truth is both 
relative and absolute, while duty is only relative; and 
when the absolute truth comes burning into the soul 
it shivers at times the sense of duty, and for the mo- 
ment the man is a wreck. He has no compass, until 
from the new conditions the sense of a new and 
higher duty arises. 


The judge buried his face in his hands. He was 
shaken as by a whirlwind. The wide realm of truth 
outside of his personal experience flashed upon him 
its intolerable radiance, and his being seemed utterly 
dissolved, smitten by excess of light unto midnight 
darkness. No star seemed to guide his way. He 
could only grope his way back to the old landmarks. 
That was his only safety. Otherwise he would have 
been insane. 

“I can only decide as I did,” he answered. 

“Neither will yield; falsehood is triumphant,” 
broke in Harry. “Was there ever such an utter 
wreck of life because each must cling tothe best? If 
they had a little less conscience then might falsehood . 
be destroyed; now it cannot be.” 

The greatest discord of life is not of truth with er- 
ror, but of truth with truth. When will the hidden 
harmony roll forth ? , 

“Ts there no way to annul this marriage?” asked 
Bolton. 

“No,” answered Sandy. “Iam a perfectly moral 
man. You can’t touch me on that point. There’s 
only one ground of divorce, infidelity, and not a word 
can be declared against my purity.” . 

Of course not. He was a perfect icicle. He was 
too big a villain to have a particle of genuine passion. 
He was a communicant in the Methodist church, and 
always on his good behavior. His reputation was 
the very reverse of his character. 

“T scorn you and leave you!” cried Amy. 

“Do as you choose, but the money and the child 
are mine. Over them I have absolute control.” 

“Tt cannot be,” cried Amy. 

-“Tt is so,” said the judge. “The property and the 
offspring belong to the husband. So says the law.” 

“Tt isan inhuman law. It enthrones a hideous 
wrong,” answered Amy. 

The judge was silent. The logic of the law wasat 
variance with his sense of justice, but he dared not 
think. For him there was no solution of the grim 
puzzle. l 

Sandy’s all-remorseless cunning was in the ascend- 
ant. The net of the law was over the mother and 
child. They might appeal to eternal principles, but 
what was the use? That would involve war with so- 
ciety, and that was destruction. Amy would do it in 
the sublime independence of her womanhood, but she 
could not take Bessie with her. On Bessie society 
had laid its enormous brutal clutch and claimed her, 
the victim of its so-called accumulated wisdom of the 
ages. Amy, strong for herself, was helpless for her 
own child, and hence the chains were thrown about 
her own imperious spirit. 

It was an awful dilemma—father, child, daughter 
held in woeful bondage—the inevitable outcome of 
the rigidity of law. There can be no absolute stan- - 
dard of its thousandfold application. Law, like po- 
etry, should be evermore a new creation—a ceaseless 
fountain of truth, adapting itself to the million fresh 
issues of human life. Crystallize law and you make 
despotism. Law to be eternally just must be flowing 
like the effluence of the sun-laden air. 

Like a northeasterly wind full of sunshine, our 
dear old friend Stubbs burst into the midst of our 
unhappy company, unhappy save Sandy, who was in- 
deed a bright and shining light. 

“Why, this looks like a funeral,” cried Stubbs. 
“I received the summons, but couldn’t come. I 
I didn’t see any use, for I had nothing to say. Td 
only been a fifth wheel to the coach, but better late 
than never. Here J am, dropped in for a morning’s 
call. But it don’t look right. I see clouds. Let's 
have it. Perhaps I can mend matters.” 

In a few moments the whole situation of affairs 
was explained. 

“Its a strange mess,” he said. “The law leads 
you a wild dance. Thank heaven! there’s a way out 
via to-day's Herald, which I bought on my way up, 
which contains the latest news, and the last tergiver- 
sation of that acme of justice which we cal! law. 
Law ! why, it’s everything by fits, and nothing long, 
its masks, and faces, an ever-changing panorama, 
To-day this, to-morrow that. It’s a magician’s tool, 
and makes marvelous transformations. It’s on both 
sides, and reconciles opposites. It’s a fixity, and it’s 
a fairy. It whisks its magic wand, and lo! it suffers 
a sea change rich and strange. You can’t depend on 
law any more than you can on a woman’s tongue. 
Yes and no follow each other with such rapidity that 
i you don’t know whether the fair one consents or not, 
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See here, the law says a slave marriage is valid. Valid 
—yes, says the latest decision of the court, if the 
parties freely consent to live together after emanci- 
pation; but if not, there is no binding, legal com- 
act. The reason is simple enough. While slaves 
they are things, after emancipation they are persons. 
According to law, only persons can marry. Things 
cant marry. Therefore, a slave marriage is not 
valid in itself; it must be made valid by the actual 
consent of the parties after they become persons, 
and are capable of legal choice. Unless Sandy can 
prove that since the emancipation there has been a 
full consent to the marriage, he has no claim whatso- 
ever. I think, therefore, he had better vamose.” 

The newspaper was passed from hand to hand, 
and the latest interpretation of the law eagerly read. 
It was a gospel indeed. 

Judge Arno was delighted to find that he could get 
out of the clutches of the law by the law itself. 

“I see it now,” he declared, “but unless it had 
been told me I never should have thought of it. It’s 
a shrewd device, but perfectly legitimate. In fact, 
it’s common sense.” 

“The law and common sense do make a very 
happy couple occasionally. The trouble is, they don’t 

‘keep it up. It’s a touch-and-go marriage. Sandy, 
read and see where you stand,” cried Stubbs. 

Sandy read the decision carefully. He perceived 
at once that his case was hopeless. Law had put on 
a new face, and he was no longer master. Neverthe- 
less he was diplomatic. He subsided gracefully. 
He gave his good wishes to all, and then went. The 
last heard from him, he was running for Congress on 
a reform ticket, with every prospect of election. 
That’s the way of the world. There’s always oppor- 
tunity for an enterprising rascal like Sandy. He is 
by no means a “miserable sinner,” notwithstanding 
his Sabbath-day confessions. Of course Bolton par- 
took of the general happiness. That’s the way of the 
world too. The saint and the sinner are so inextri- 
cably mixed that if one is happy the other is happy 
too. It ought not to be so; only the good should be 
happy, but the bad are happy likewise. The devil 
has a multitude of fine things. He shakes hands 
with the saints over many a victory.. It is, however, 
infinitely better that the good should be rewarded 
than that the evil should be punished. It is reward, 
not punishment, that in the end makes things beau- 
tiful. Nohanging ever yet advanced human welfare. 

_ “Won't Mariar feel good over this?’ said Cupples 

to Bessie as they went arm in arm from the court 
room. “She wassick a-bed and couldn’t come. She'll 
get well now.” 

“Yes,” said Bessie, while her eyes flashed glori- 
ously and triumphantly. “And the best medicine 
will be that out of my first pin-money, I shall buy 
her a new spring bonnet.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Cupples, “that always did do 
her good, though it was rather hard on me. I’m 
glad my baby can foot the bills.” 

“And trip the light fantastic toe at the same 
time,” answered Bessie. ‘“ Here’s a kiss and away.” 


THE END. 
— e 


Theology and Evolution. 


I hav just been reading Rev. Thomas Mitchell’s 
address at the Rochester Convention, and was very 
much amused at his attempt to prove that all life 
upon our earth is dependent on the existence of man, 
and his sketch of the gradual death of all animal life 
if man were annihilated. He says: “ Man is the only 
animal who clears the land of trees and cultivates the 
soil, sows seeds, plants fruit-trees, and reaps harvests. 
There is no account of a race of men so low that they 
did not do these things, nor of one that did not rear 
and keep domestic animals. Wild wood trees will 
grow wherever there is soil enough to sustain any 
kind of plant; and they will be numerous in propor- 
tion to the richness of the soil. No cereal or fruit 
will grow in dense woods, nor even grass for hay.” 
Then after describing the process of the distribution 
of food among the lower orders of animal life in Mo- 
saic style, he says: “Let us now suppose the sudden 
extinguishment of mankind, and that this catastrophe 
took place in the spring—too early to sow or plant. 
As a result there would be no harvests reaped that 
autumn. By the next spring all the domestic ani- 
mals would hav died of starvation.” And then he fol- 
lows with a short description of the destruction of 
each stage of animal life, and ends the passage with, 
“ And before the end of ten years the last two of these 
would meet in deadly conflict, after which the sur- 
vivor would die of starvation.” This is so silly that 
his “ Syllogisms ” appear like sensible reading beside 
it. Who cleared the vast prairies of the West of 
trees? Surely the soil is rich enough to produce an 
abundance of vegetation, yet it does not require the 
intervention of man to prevent the growth of dense 
forests there, but instead man is using every means 
in his power to cover a portion of the land with such 
growth, and our government offers him an induce- 
ment to do so, but his efforts are attended with but 
indifferent success. 

Last summer while traveling in northwestern Min- 
nesota, I saw some of these attempts at forest culture. 
I saw a few litile stunted shrubs of eight or ten 


year’s growth, presenting a truly ludicrous appear- 
ance. Yet man was trying by every known art to 
keep them alive untii he could obtain full title to thé 
land which the government offered him as an induce- 
ment. The land was very fertil, producing an abund- 
ance of vegetation in the form of wild grass, and, 
where under cultivation, as fine fields of wheat as 
one could wish to see. I saw also a few wild rabbits 
and numbers of prairie fowl which were said to hav 
been abundant there at the time of its first settlement, 
but they are gradually disappearing before the re- 
lentless march of man. . 

Reverend Mitchell has all the fishes die in rotation, 
beginning with the smaller in our streams and near 
shore, which, he says, “had fed on vegetable matter 
washed from the cultivated farms,’ but seemingly 
fails to comprehend that our lakes and rivers were 
filled with an abundance of fishes long before there 
were “cultivated farms” on our continent (or at least 
within thousands of miles of them), to supply the 
“ necessary vegetable matter.” He has never noticed 
that these fishes are rapidly diminishing under the 
merciless destruction of man. By such reasoning as 
the above he hopes to establish the dogma of creation, 
and annihilate the “ hypothesis” of evolution. Verily, 
it may be likened unto a flea that kicked an elephant. 

Hoosick Falls, N. Y. F. S. Hammon. 


Let Us Explode Capital, but Save the Pieces. 


The press teems with platforms or political formulas 
designed to influence the constitution of parties in 
the next election, which, did it not embrace issues in- 
trinsically of the highest import, would still hav for us 
the greatest interest, simply because it is the present. 

I do not propose here a special criticism on any of 
these platforms. I only remark that, whether patent 
or latent, their general issue lies botween capital and 

abor, 

Attached by my moral convictions to the interests 
of labor, I am of that popular majority which, by de- 
fault of intelligence in the mechanism or management 
of elections, has hitherto been without representation. 

So numerous and powerfnl are the influences which 
capital is trained to exercise upon the ballot, that the 
entering wedge of the labor interest can be no other 
than minority representation. Concerning the meth- 
ods of arranging this, I hav nothing new to add. 
Observation, experiment, and reason hav concurred 
in throwing light upon it. I will but refer in passing to 
a letter from H. Royer in the Radicol Review of Oct. 
27, 1883. Keep thisissue before the people. Labor’s 
rallying-cry cannot be a general confession of faith, or a 
program of desiderata de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
alies. Its call to the polls has the shriek of a dyna- 
mite bomb shell aimed to hit capital right between 
past and future, exploding it “in pieces sma’,” yet 
without jarring house or store, unless by rap of sheriff 
for payment of taxes. Nor must it abuse theconven- 
ience of lamp-posts under pretext of moral illumi- 
nation; ga n'ira pas. Socialism, with the ballot, rides 
like Bacchus in a car drawn by passional lions and 
tigers. Its progress to the people’s promised land 
depends upon keeping these beasts in good humor 
with the sympathetic juice of friendship'’s vine. Let 
the people once taste the blood of their oppressors, 
they break loose from the car of state and leave it in 
the mire. 

Instead of methodical, pacific anarchism, we hav 
disheveled anarchy; mad mobs provoking while they 
justify the sole appeasing voice of the cannon, and, 
through military despotism, reéstablishing the orders 
of privilege. Small as is comparativly the United 
States standing army, capital controls no less effect- 
ivly here than in Europe the fighting material. 
“Money is the sinew of war.” 

Years of social and industrial education must 
elapse while we are unlearning the fallacies of our 
political superstition, and simplifying government to 
its first principles in the co-operativ farm and work- 
shop. Meanwhile, it is urgent to loose the heavy 
yoke of capital from the neck of labor, prostrate in 
its half-plowed furrow. Let us transfer this yoke to 
capital, by taxing it in all its forms, real estates and 
personal, not forgetting government bonds to the ex- 
tent of a virtually prohibitory tariff for the protec- 
tion of labor. Assuming the last census as a basis, 
we may calculate the minimum to be enfranchised 
from taxation by dividing the total number of dollars 
at which all properties are estimated by the total 
number of inhabitants; then apportion the taxes (ex- 
clusivly direct) so that beyond the minimum or neg- 
ativ point, they shall increase in geometrical rates to 
accumulation. We must also do a little ex post facto 
business for the benefit of Gould, Vanderbilt & Co., 
with their foreign coadjutors in land speculation. 
Bond-holders and other creditors of the United States 
war debt hav already been overpaid, from the mo- 
ment when, for the fictitious though actual estimation 
of interest, we substitute the juster rate based on the 
annual increase of real values, after deducting the 
dividend of labor (skill of course included). If we 
pay such creditors another cent, it will be either from 
stupidity or else from expediences foreign to jus- 
tice, and about which I am ignorant. 

Next to minority representation comes the land is- 
‘sue. What form of proprietorship, fee simple for the 


actual cultivator or government lease, shall be adopt- 
ed in restoring the soil to the people, invalidating all 
titles except personal occupation and improvement, 
and frustrating all speculation in the land market? 

Should Henry George’s scheme prevail, it behooves 
us to frustrate reproduction of the old abuses, the 
new titles of lease, and allow of no sub-leasing upon 
the basis of soil. There will remain a practical ap- 
proximation to this by the interest paid to capital in- . 
vested in machinery, depots, etc., but the geometrical 
ratio tax will here giv co-operativ associations-a de- 
cisiv advantage over individual capitalists. 

There are certain expediences which we, especially 
in the Freethinkers’ wing of the labor party, should 
forbear to insist upon till we are sure of a majority. 
It is hard for us to resist the temptation of pressing 
on the public mind at all times and seasons the ne- 
cessity of cutting the state loose from the church, yet 
we cannot ignore the actual predominance of clerical 
influence over the majority of voters. The labor 
horse is not yet old and strong enough to bear the 
Liberal League in the saddle. Its victory is the 
manifest destiny of common sense, yet itis of second- 
ary order. It must bide its time. Among minor 
points. for instance, however desirable to economize 
Sunday for elections, I should. prejudice any other 
reform measure by connecting it with this in the 
minds of my neighbors. 

Freethinkers being at present but asmall minority 
of the people, and numbering in their camp many 
partisans of privilege who sustain capital in the op- 
pression of labor, while on the other hand, the great 
mass of laborers call themselvs Christian, and are 
under church influence, it is impolitic, on a point 
comparativly unimportant and on which it is impos- 
sible to conciliate opinions or feelings, to arouse the 
sleepless dogs of puritan prejudice, or whet the zeal 
of churchmen against labor's rights. King Capital 
dethroned and geared in the co-operativ harness, 
there will be time and chance enough to reform the 
human understanaing upon minor points. 

There is another matter vitally important on which 
I fear that Freethinkers no less than other Americans 
are too superstitious and rashly inclined to substitute 
blind faith for reason. I allude to the premature, if 
not false, confidence of Socialism in its ideal state. 
What Uncle Sam has been, during the last century, 
we know pretty well, and between him and Jehovah 
it has been “ pull Dick, pull devil,” as regards justice 
to labor. But in political, as in theological aspira- 
tions, everybody makes his god after his own image 
and then worshipsit. Will Uncle Sam mend his ways 
on account of being elected by usroad diggers? On 
that point I confess myself Agnostic. Yet it is to this 
secular hypothesis of virtue that Socialists would con- 
fide the supreme and exclusiv function of money mak- 
ing. What a privilege, and what a temptation to the 
men who constitute government! 

The capitalists want a strong government; they 
need such to keep labor under foot. They are logical 
in equipping their government with sword and purse, 
of which we are the obedient soldiers and the humble 
fillers. The interests of labor are pacific, not bellig- 
erent; and it needs no other money than its own ex- 
change notes. Take from Uncle Sam both sword and 
purse, make him work for his living like the rest of 
us, and let privilege content itself with the honors of 
administrativ wisdom. 

Those who believe in the necessity of general gov- 
ernments and their functionaries, may argue that if 
the Jatter were not highly paid, they would only hook 
the more in an underhand way; or else that only rich 
men would run for office, thus to increase their power 
and so form a regular titled aristocracy. But I doubt 
whether the actual abuses of power and place could 
be exceeded by the poorest knaves if put in office; 
and as long as the mania for governments continues, 
there can surely be no harm in trying the economy 
of substituting honors for dollars in all beyond the 
average daily wages of laborers. 

Abolish the custom house and indirect taxation 
along with the power of issning money, otherwise 
than every citizen is free to pass his note where he 
can; make the treasury no longer a premium on ras- 
cality, and honest men may come to the front. 

Any Socialist success achieved through the ballot 
can be only provisional, like shantics built upon a 
crust of ice. 

The ice of probity, formed under the chill wind of 
poverty, rapidly melts under the seductiv zephyrs of 
luxury. Our landgravesand railroad kings complain 
that the average congressman ruins them in bon bons, 
bonds, and bonuses. 

It is no wonder that the fruges consumere nati hav 
such a beggarly opinion of Socialism, of that Social- 
ism, I mean, which begs the question of an honest gov- 
ernment—rara avis in terris, even since the discovery 
of the black swan. Yes, an honest government is the 
petitio principii of modern Socialism, Marxie or 
Gecrgic. Hinc ilke lacryme. 

What guarantees of honesty there can be outside 
of co-operativ associations, I do not perceive. After 
a century of treasons, let us get, if we may, a day cf 
honest work out of our government; but I tell you we 
shall hav to make hay while the sun shines, and with 
big, black clouds looming on the horizon, we shall 
hav our hands full of work. EpGewortu. 
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Dedication of the Bennett Monument. 


The friends will meet next Friday evening, the 13th, 
at German Masonic Temple, 220 East Fifteenth st., 
as announced last week, to hold memorial services 
and to dedicate the Bennett monument to the Lib- 
eral public. Music and addresses will constitute the 
order of exercises, which is as follows: 

Miss LIZETTE STIVERS. 
DANIEL EDWARD RYAN, 
Chairman Monument Cemmittee. 


3. Sono (words written and adapted especially for the occasion), 
Mrs. L. WCUNE. 


1. Prano Soro. - - 
2. OPENING ADDRESS. - 


4. MEMORIAL Porm. - - SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
5. ADDRESS. - STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 
6. ss - - - Mrs. A. C. MACDONALD. 
7. Musc. - - - - - - 

8. ADDRESS. - - - Dr. E. B. FOOTE, Sr. 
9. 7 - - - E. W. CHAMBERLAIN, Esq. 
10. =“ - - - - HENRY A. STONE. 
11. Musc. - - - 


12. ADDRESS. - - T. B. WAKEMAN, Esq. 


We are promised a number of the lithographs of 
the monument for the occasion, that those who hav 
not visited Greenwood may see how the structure 
looks. 

The following additions to the Monument Fund are 
also to be acknowledged: 


- R. Hazelton, $1 00 John Rees, 1 00 
Mrs. Sanford Terrell 100 Evald Hammar 50 
Alex. W. Hughan, 1 00 Clifford H. Swan, 50 
B. N. Trotter, 50 Harry L. Gates, - 50 
Mellie G. Newkirk, 100 J. Williamson, 70 
A. S. Gockley, M.D., 50 Martin H. Hellerich, 70 
Almira Sweek, 22 Alfred F. Vanta, 175 
Mrs. Mary A. Home, 1 00 T. Theo. Colwick, 50 
Dr. R. H. Lamb, 1 00 R. L. Baker, 1 00 
L. Predmore, 100 Wm. Wilcox, 1 00 


This reduces the deficit to $13.81. Nothing but 
the bare outlay on the monument and medallion is 
charged to this fund. The expense of footstones is 
borne by Mrs. Bennett, as is also the florist’s bill for 
beautifying the lot, a description of which will be 
given in connection with the report of the meeting. 
We expect to dispose of enough lithographs to defray 
the cost of producing them, and a few friends are re- 
sponsible for the expenditure necessary at the dedi- 


cation exercises. 
Ne a 


The League. 

There seems to be a disagreement between the 
editors of Man. Mr. Leland indorses Taz Trora 
Srrxer’s position in regard to the League letting side 
issues alone, while Mr. Wakeman says that of the 
political platform proposed at the last Congress, “the 
Liberals hav reason to be proud instead of letting it 
be overslaughed and forgotten, and we hope to see it 
not only reprinted and circulated, but used to some 
purpose before the next canvass is over. Where,” 
he asks, “ are those who advocated it so ably before 
the League ?” 

To the query we can only say, we do not know. 
Those who advocated the platform at Milwaukee hav 
rarely been heard from since, and only one plank 
created interest enough to cause its discussion. If 
Mr. Wakeman had said that, in his opinion, the plat- 
form is too important to be forgotten, he would hav 
been nearer the truth, for the importance of the sub- 
jects embodied in it is a matter of opinion only, and 
very wide difference exists among Freethinkers in 
regard to it. 

On the legitimate objects of the League, however, 
there is perfect unanimity, and no divisions periling 
the very existence of the body will arise. To show that 
this is the opinion of nearly all we quote Mr. Wake- 
man’s brother editor, In the same issue in which 


the query of Mr. Wakeman appears Mr. Leland 


observes: 

“ We are glad to know that all our Liberal contemporaries 
agree substantially; first, that there is pressing need of a Na- 
tional Liberal organization specially devoted to Freethought 
work and the freedom and enlightenment of the human mind; 
second, that a strict Freethought platform ought to be adopted 
and adhered to; third, that the main platform and principles 
of the League are eorrect; and fourth, that the action and 
general administration of the League has been, as the Investi- 
gator says, ‘as good as could be expected when we consider 
the means and circumstances.’ If thanks are due for clear 
seeing of the League situation, for considering means and cir- 
cumstances when measuring results, and for their unanimous 
agreement that the League should be sustained, then we thank 
our brother editors most kindly. We also thank them for 
their appreciation of such work as we hav been able to do in 
and for it.” 


MR. MITCHELL. 
Newport, Man 


To THE EDITOR or THE Terura SEEKER, Sir: To defen 
principle do I take my pen to address you. I read with d 
interest your criticism on E. C. Walker’s position as stated 
Tue Truta SEEKER of May 31st. re ae 

Of all the readers of your paper there is not one that sees 
and admires your ability to defend the cause of liberty more 
than I do, but, my good brother, let me say to you in all kind- 
ness, you cannot sustain yourself against the impregnable po- 
sition of E, ©. Walker. 

Wendell Phillips once said, ‘“ God did not put me in the 
world to free slaves, but to do right.” Blot out the word 
“ God,” and the sentence is a grand one. Our business as the 
true saviors of the world is not to fear for compacts made by 
fallible men, but to contend for a principle, if in doing so we 
stand alone. The League has already compromised too much, 
and a few more such compromises will ruin it forever. There 
is no man in this country that stands on a more impregnable 
foundation than E. C. Walker, and history will certainly prove 
that my statement is correct. SEWARD MITCHELL. 


As Mr. Walker’s “ position” is to load the League 
with a large number of side issues, having no con- 
nection with or relevancy to its charter objects, we 
imagin the impregnability is a debatable matter. It 
seems to us, also, a question of wisdom. The. League 
was founded to accomplish certain definit purposes. 
It was not organized to work for prohibition or anti- 
prohibition laws; nor as a Socialistic or Anarchistic 
propaganda. Neither is it a Greenback, Free Trade, 
nor Protection and Hard Money Society. It is 
simply and solely a League for state and national 
secularization. We do not believe in diverting it 
from its purpose. A man may be a member of a 
dozen organizations, working zealously for each one, 
but he need not fly off at a tangent if every organ- 
ization does not adopt the isms of all the others. 

It is a large undertaking to reform all the evils of 
the age, and it will be glory enough for the League 
to effect the secularization of the state. When that 
is done Mr. Mitchell will find no paper more earnest 
than Tue Trurs SerreR in working for the ameliora- 
tion of other wrong conditions of life. One thing at 
a time, however, is about all that most people can do 


and do it well. 
i 


Information for Mr. Gunnison. 

It seems to us that the writer of the following let- 
ter is in the one instance blind to inevitable conse- 
quences, and in the other ignorant of the true situa- 
tion: 

To tue Eprror or THE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: I hav seldom 
failed to be pleased with Toe TRUTH SEEKER, but it seems that 
there are exceptions to all rules. Manis an intolerant animal, 
and even we Liberals are sometimes apt to forget our princi- 
ples under strong excitement. I wish to criticise two of your 
articles that seem to me to show a little too sectarian a spirit 
for a Liberal. 

First, I refer to your editorial against Edmunds et al. The 
proposed amendment seems to me to be an excellant one, just 
what we hav always contended for; and with only one fault—it 
does not go far enough. That, then, is the entire head and 
front of the senator's offending. Are not he and the others who 
voted for the amendment deserving of praise rather that 
blame? It was a move in the right direction, and all reforms 
move slowly, especially in Christian brains. 

My second criticism is on the articles concerning the sale of 
the propaganda property in Rome by the Italian government. 
It seems to me that the Italian government is acting squarely 
against the plainest principles of civil liberty; first, by taking 
private property for public use without due compensation, and 
second, doing this to suppress freedom of speech. I think 
our government isin duty bound to protest, not in the name 
of religion, but in the name of liberty. It is no excuse that 
popery is the worst of superstitions, and has adopted similar 
tactics itself. Two wrongs do not make one right. 

I would like your opinion on the above. E. S. GUNNISON. 

Mi. Auburn, Iowa. 


To make the matter more intelligible, we reprint 
the proposed amendment: 

“ Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representativs 
(two-thirds of each House concurring therein), that the fol- 


lowing article be proposed to the legislatures of the several 
states as an amendment to the Constitution of the United 


States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of the said leg- 
islatures, shall be valid as a part of the said Constitution, 
namely: 

« Article 16. No state shall make any law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of, and no religious test shall be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under any state. No public property 
and no public revenue, nor any loan of credit by or under the 
authority of the United States, or any state, territory, dis- 
trict, or municipal corporation, shall be appropriated to or 
made or used for the support of any school, educational or 
other institution, under the control of any religious or anti- 
religious sect, organization, or denomination, or wherein the 
particular creeds or tenets shall be read or taught, in any 
school or institution supported in whole or in part by such 
revenue or loan of credit, and no such appropriation or loan 
of credit shall be made to any religious or anti-religious sect, 
organization, or denomination, or to promote its interests or 
tenets. This article shall not be construed to prohibit the reading of 
the Bible in any school or institution, and it shall not hav the effect 
to impair the rights of property already vested. 

“SECTION 2. Congress shall hav power by appropriate leg- 
islation to provide for the prevention and punishment of vio- 
lations of this article.” 

We find no fault with this until we come to the 
italicized sentence. But that one sentence not only 
subverts the Constitution as we hav it to-day, but 
would when adopted as embodied in the amendment 
make this a Christian nation. Its object and effect 
would be to legalize evangelical Christianity and 
place the whole authority of the United States at its 
service to support it. 

The last clause of the first section of the amendment 
in effect asserts: 1. The Bible is a superior religious 
book, not to be classed as sectarian, and that its being 
read is not a sectarian practice; 2. That the Bible is 
the recognized religious law of the nation. 

This of course would prevent its ever being ex- 
pelled from the schools unless another constitutional 
amendment were enacted. This is as plain as a pike- 
staff, and unless Mr. Gunnison is anxious to see the 
Bible made a permanent text-book he must oppose 
the amendment. 

The clause further enacts: 1. That no state can tax 
church property already existing; 2. And that it is 
constitutional to compel non-church-going people to 
support the Christian religion. 

The argument would be that the Constitution rec- 
ognizes the truth of the Bible—else why speak of it ? 
—that.the Bible is nothing without its deity and sal- 
vation scheme, that those therefore are a part of our - 
Constitution. The religion of Protestants would thus 
become the supreme law of thé land, and woe to the 
Freethinker who should dare deny the book sanc- 
tioned by the Constitution. Mr. Edmunds is deserv- 
ing of the severest censure from all friends of secu- 
lar government. The fact that the God-in-the-Con- 
stitution party publicly worked for the bill, express- 
ing their almost complete satisfaction with it, is 
enough of itself to make Freethinkers examin its 
provisions closely, and a very slight examination 
shows its pernicious and dangerous character. 

President Arthur’s interference in the sale of the 
Propaganda property was a piece of political insolence 
without shadow of excuse. The Congregation of the 
Propaganda has been in existence since 1622. It is 
charged with the missionary enterprises of the Cath- 
olic church. In the course of over two centuries and 
a half it has accumulated an immense property, con- 
sisting of college buildings, lands, libraries, museums, 
etc., amounting to millions. This property, in com- 
mon with other church property, never paid taxes, 
or in any way yielded revenue to support the govern- 
ment which protected it. To maintain itself the — 
Italian government was compelled years ago to con- 
fiscate a large amount of church lands, buildings, and 
personal property. The church owned nearly every- 
thing in Italy, and paid nothing. The step was a 
measure of self-defense which several nations hav 
been compelled to take. This Propaganda property 
was not taken at that time, but last January the Su- 
preme Court declared this property liable under the 
laws by which the rest had been confiscated. 

The situation would be paralleled should the Catho- 
lic church, by centuries of exemption from taxation, 
systematic thieving from the government treasury, 
and persistent begging from and bulldozing of the 
people, acquire such a portion of the property of the 
District of Columbia that the public burden upon the 
rest of the inhabitants became unbearable, and our 
government should take forty per cent of the prop- 
erty for arrearages, and allow the original owners the 
other sixty, but the property to be controled by the 
government. 

If under these circumstances Italy should poke her 
governmental nose into the affair, she would be 


à 
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likely to get it snubbed, and we only regret that Mr. | tues, and honor the good without qualifying the 


Arthur’s nasal organ was not made more reirousse by 
the Italian government when he yielded to the Cath- 
olic outery. But what could be expected on the eve 
of a presidential election! 


ao 


Funds for Politicians. 

The Court of Appeals of this state has come to 
the help of the Lord, or of his institutions, which is 
all the same. Thatsapient tribunal has decided that 
it is not a violation of our state constitution to 
appropriate money for the support of sectarian insti- 
tutions. New York city will therefore continue to 
be taxed a million and a half every year for the sup- 
port of such delectable private and sectarian institu- 
tions as the Rev. Mr. Cowley’s Shepherd’s Fold, in 
which poor children will be trained in Christianity 
and the art of living on air. 

According to this decision, the city is not obliged 
to maintain buildings in which to support its poor, 


‘but may farm them out to the lowest bidder, or to 


the institution which can use the most convincing 
argument with the committing magistrate. The 
poor may therefore be consigned to the care of the 
sect that is able to pay the highest premium for con- 
verts. 

The court admits that the city is prohibited 
by the state constitution from giving money, or loan- 
ing its credit to private corporations—for instance, a 
church—but it holds that it can, under its duty to 
provide for the poor, compensate any institution for 
supporting orphans or friendless children committed 
to its care by local magistrates or charity com- 
missioners. The Court of Appeals says, in effect, 
that if such an institution hav a special purpose 


` beyond that of caring for the poor, it may not 


be deprived of public aid for that reason, as it is the 
fault of the city’s officers if the money paid to it is 
more than sufficient to maintain the children com- 
mitted to it, and the surplus is used for its pet relig- 
ious scheme. 

This decision is, in effect, a constitutional license 
for city officials to aid their church institutions from 
the public money. Any one conversant with munici- 
pal politics knows how little responsibility is felt by 
officials when parceling out the people’s money. In 
New York a few thousand dollars given to a Catholic 
protectory or reformatory are returned with interest 
to the unworthy stewards in the shape of votes on 


election day. The decision ought to hav been 


handed down under the name of “ A License to City 
Officers to use the Public Treasury as a Campaign 
Fund.” The support of the orphans and paupers 
can be compensated very liberally, under this decision. 
There. is, in fact, no limit but the sense of responsi- 
bility which the city officials feel toward the people, 
and this, as before stated, will not constitute a grievous 
burden to our municipal fathers. They feel more 
responsibility to the corner saloon-keepers than to 
public sentiment, even though the latter would bear 
them out in a good-sized steal if done in the name of 


religion. 
a 


Replacing the Old. 


We giv special prominence to the proceedings of 
the Liberal Club on Decoration Day, for the reason 
that in them is illustrated an idea we are anxious to 
see understood and worked out. In the rapid disin- 
tegration of theology now going on, the tendency 
is already manifest by some liberal churches to sub- 
stitute for the meaningless forms of superstition a 
humanitarian religion, in which God is replaced by 
Man. This work, it seems to us, should be led by the 
Liberals who hav forced the church to hitch along to 
this plain. Otherwise, when the new order of things 
is fairly inaugurated, theologians will claim the 
credit of the new movement, tack the name of Chris- 
tianity to it, and cry that Progress is the child of the 
church. 

Decoration Day was a most opportune time to 
start the new theology. The dead who die for free- 
dom must always be honored. And it is better to 
make a festival of the occasion than pass it in hypo- 
critical mourning. If Christianity be true, probably 
nine-tenths of the war heroes whose graves were 
decorated on the 30th are now in hell. Such a 
thought can never be the inspiration of a festival. 
The religion of humanity, on the other hand, has no 
dogmatic destiny for them who may hav died in sin, 
but who certainly gave their lives in support of free- 
dom or through patriotism to their state. Humanity 
çan forget their frailties in remembering their vir- 


Tue Republicun-Leader, of Arcadia, Wis., speaks very favor- 
eulogies by glimpses of hell. ably of the lecture delivered by Mr. Bell in that town, as may 
The common-sense replacement of the few benefi- | °° 8° by the following: “The course of Liberal! lectures 

3 ae 4 . {delivered by Prof. W. S. Bell, and of which we gave notice 

cent good points of the present religious sentiment is | last week, attracted large and appreciativ audiences, and al- 
a work not fraught with much difficulty if Humanity be | though not all who attended were converted to the Materialistic 


taken as the central rallying-point, and its service | Views advocated by the professor, still it must be admitted by 


jand proper. 


made glorious by recognition of its worth. The Lib- 
eral Club has set an example which may well be fol- 
lowed by Freethought societies all over the country. 


A Step Ahead. 


Although Massachusetts refused to do justice to 
her Agnostic citizens by repealing the oath law, she 
has performed one act which redounds to her credit 
and places her in a more creditable position among 
the states. The action is in relation to the Sunday 
laws. 

Heretofore, whenever a suit for damages for per- 
sonal injuries sustained on Sunday has been brought, 
it has been a sufficient defense to plead a violation 
of the Sundaylaw. If, for example, a person was in- 
jured while riding on a train on that day, and sued 
the company for damages, the company had only to 
answer that it was unlawful to travel on the Lord’s 
day, and, therefore, the plaintiff was not entitled to 
recover. 

The validity of this defense has been repeatedly 
sustained by Massachusetts courte, whose puritanical 
prejudices hav survived all the assaults of common 
sense. The most absurd results of this ruling were 
not sufficient to change it. In one case under this 
law, the Herald relates that the plaintiff had accom- 
panied a funeral from Boston to Mount Auburn on 
Sunday afternoon. He was returning to Boston by 
way of Somerville, when he met with an accident and 
sustained personal injuries by reason of a defectiv 
highway in that town. In the suit for damages the 
town set up the defense that the plaintiff was travel- 
ing in violation of the Sunday law. The latter re- 


plied that attending a funeral on Sunday was lawful 
The Supreme Court held that the 
plaintiff had not violated the Sunday law in going to 
the cemetery, because he had taken the regular and 


most direct road. 


route was unnecessary and for a worldly purpose. 
The court held this to be a sinful deviation in viola- 
tion of the Sunday law, and accordingly decided that 


all that he handled his subjects with great force and ability, 
anda very strong sentiment seems to hav been created in favor 
of his views. The professor is an attractiv, pleasing, and able 
speaker, and although strictly advocating his views, seeks nct 
to injure the feelings of those who disagree with him; and 
should he come this way again, he will undoubtedly draw even 


larger audiences.” 
a 


Religious Exercises in the Public Schools. 


The following is the full text of the decision on the 
question of religions exercises in the public schools 
rendered by the state superintendent of public in- 
struction on May 27, 1884: 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT or Pusric se Ormen | 


SUPERINTENDENT'S Orrior, 
ALBANY, May 27, 1884. 


In the matter of the application of the board of education of 
Union Free School District No. 4, of Orangetown, Rock- 
land county. 


This application represents that the above named board of 
education ‘‘ wish to move unerringly, but firmly, in the matter 
of sustaining the reading of scripture and prayer as a part of 
the exercises in opening the daily sessions of our public school ;” 
that the board has ‘‘ not required the children of non-Protest-~ 
ant families to participate in repeating scripture or the Lord’s 
prayer, but hav simply required them to behave with deco- 
rum;” that a number of Catholic families ‘‘ ask that their chil- 
dren be allowed to remain outside until the devotional exer- 
cises are concluded,” and that “this interference causes much 
disorder outside of the room, and the subsequent entranco of 
these pupils causes a loss of time and disturbance to class 
work.” 

I hav carefully examined the special act under which this 
school was organized to see if there was any provision therein 
which might be held to authorize any other or different rulo 
for the government of this particular school, in the respect in 
question, than that which applies to the public schools organ- 
ized under the general law. Ido not find any such exceptional 
provision. 

By the constitution of this state all people, in respect to the 
free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and wor- 
ship, stand upon a footing of absolute equality. Interference 
therewith, in the way of discrimination or preference, even by 
legislativ enactment, is, by the express words of that instru- 
ment, prohibited. 

Under our public school system, within the legal limitations 
of age and residence, instruction is free. The material ro- 
sources necessary for the maintenance of this immense and 


But his return by a circuitous | complicated system are drawn at large from a population char- 


acterized by dissimilar religious beliefs, observances, modes of 
worship, and preferences. With such a public furnishing the 
money to support the schools, supplying them with the chil- 
dren in attendance, and having equal rights to tho full and 
equal enjoyment of all the benefits of the schools, if it were 


the plaintiff, being an unlawful traveler on the Lord’s| possible to devise some limited measure of religious instruc- 


day, could not recover for injuries due to the negli- 


gence of the town. 


By passing an act declaring that the violation of 
the Sunday law shall not constitute any defense in 


an action to recover damages for personal injuries, 


the legislature has relieved the state of a little of the 


odium left to taint the air by the witch hangers and 


Quaker whippers who settled within her borders and 


shaped her course. 


—— c 
“On the Rack of Persecution.” 

When we had finished Col. Kelso’s large book, 
“The Bible Analyzed,” he directed a copy to be sent 
to a Liberal friend of his living a considerable dis- 
tance west of New York. The book impressed the 
person very favorably, and shortly after we received a 
letter saying as much. Before it could be put into 
type it was followed by another, which we print, 
omitting names: 

To tHE Eprror or Tur TROTE SEEKER, Sir: I sent you an 
article in favor of Kelso’s book. Do not publish it. Iam in the 
public school, and there is a desperate effort to put me out. 
Last winter I took an activ part in a Liberal meeting—fur- 
nished the music, and gave a supper for the speakers. I 
think it was a death-blow for me here. Or, if you do publish 
it, change the name and place of writing. Being obliged to 
work for the public has closed my mouth, and Iam on the 
rack of persecution.” 


What a beautiful state of society that letter shows 
to exist in that town, and what a blessing Christianity 
is to the people of this.country! 

——<——— 


Lectures and Meetings. 


J. W. Harran, M.D., will be glad to correspond with Liberal 
societies concerning Materialistic lectures. “Iam,” he writes 
us, “open to engagements to lecture on Liberal topics. I hav 
been an elder in the Methodist church, and wish in public to 
expose the frauds and devilisms practiced in that church. . I 
will answer calls to lecture in any part of the United States.” 
Dr. Harlan’s address is Michigan City, Ind. 


Mr. Jonn Storer Coses, president of the Boston Liberal 
Club, intends to start about the Ist of July for a tour through 


tion for adoption in the schools, upon which all these diverse 
classes and sects could harmonize, it would be a gratifying re- 
sult. 

But this is manifestly impracticable andimpossible. The only 
alternativ, therefore, to preserve the benefits of the constitu- 
tional guarantees, in letter and spirit, and to secure to all ab- 
solute equality of right in matter of religious predilection, must 
be, however reluctantly the conclusion is arrived at, to ex- 
clude religious instruction and exercises from the public schools 
during school hours. 

This conclusion involves the cnunciation of no new principle. 

An examination of the records in this department shows a 
uniform series of decisions by my predecessors, extending 
over a period of more than forty years, in substantial con- 
formity with the views above expressed. 

In 1838, Hon, John A. Dix, then superintendent of common 
schools, referring to a former decision in 1837, says (Orders 
and Decisions, vol. vi, p. 391), “I hav heretofore decided that 
a teacher might open his school with prayer, provided he did 
not encroach upon the hours allotted to instruction; and pro- 
vided that the attendance of the scholars was not cxacted as a 
matter of school disciplin.” This was a case in which the 
teacher was in the habit of attending in the schoolhouse at tif- 
teen minutes before nine in the morning (nino o'clock being 
the hour for opening the school), and devoting the intermedi- 
ate time to religious exercises. 

In 1839, Superintendent John C. Spencer, having occasion 
to examin and pass upon the question (Orders and Decisions, 
vol. viii, p. 101), says: ‘Prayers cannot form any part of the 
school exercises, or be regulated by the school disciplin. If 
had at all, they should be had before the hour of nine o'clock, 
the usual hour of commencing school in the morning, and after 
five in the afternoon. . Both partics hav rights, and it 
is only by mutual and reciprocal regard by each to the rights 
of the other, that peace can be maintained or a school can 
flourish. The teacher may assemble in his schoolroom before 
nine o’clock, the children of those parents who desire him to 
conduct religions exercises for them, and the children of thosc 
who object to the practice will be allowed to retire or absent 
themselvs from the room. If they persist in remaining they 
must conduct themselvs with decorum and propriety becoming 
the occasion. If they do not so conduct, they may be dealt 
with as intruders.” 

On another occasion during the same year (Orders and De- 
cisions, vol. viii, p. 87), he says: “Neither the common school 
system nor any other social system can be maintained unless 
the conscientious views of all arc respected. The simple rule, 
so to exercise your own rights as not to infringe on those of 
others, will preserve equal justice among all, promote har- 
mony, and insure success to our schcols.” 

The principles laid down iu these early decisions hav been 
followed by every one of my predecessors in office, no dis- 
tinction having been made between scripture reading and 
prayers, but each having been held, in separate and distinct 
appeals, to constitute no legitimate part of the business of the 
public schools. They will be my guide and govern my action 


the Western states. Persons and societies desirous of making | in all cases of like nature which may come officially before me. 


lecture engagements with him, can do so by addressing him at 


In the particular case now under consideration, with these 


the Investigator office. Applications should be sent as early as | principles in view, and a disposition to carry them out fairly 


possible, in order that the intended route can be definitly fixed. 
Mr. Cobb is very well qualified to giv satisfactory lectures on 
all Liberal subjects, and as we know his ability we recommend 
him to all our western resders.— Boston Investigator 


and to respect the rights and conscientious opinions of all, the 
board of education will, I think, hav no difficulty in avoiding 
further contention and securing harmony in the school. : 
W. B. Rueaes, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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Letters from Sriends. 


East PorrLanp, Orgcon, May 26, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find 25 cents for the TRUTH 
SEEKER Armanac for 1884. We are receiving your paper reg- 
ularly, and we would miss it very much if it should not come. 
I hav read with great pleasure Mr. Remsburg’s answer to J. 
S. Maiben. As Iam a nativ of Poland, and know all the suf- 
fering and privations, it did me good to see that we hav a 

friend in truth. _ I remain yours, C. L. SILVERMAN. 


LoBAINE, ILL., June 2, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Three cheers for John Peck and Tar Truta 
SEExER! I think Mr. Peck will find a rich subsistence if his 
stomach holds out with his grip on Mr. Talmage, and we all 
will hav a share in Peck. I hope my share will be a bushel, 
as itis more than a peck now. 
Yours for a truthful picture, even of golden gods and holy 
pokers, R. H. Wurts. 


Powper River, Wro., May 14, 1884. 


Mr. Eprror: Please find inclosed $3, for which please send | 


me your valuable paper for one year. I hav just read Inger- 
soll’s last lecture in your paper, and it strikes me as being 
more to the point than anything I hav ever read. He surely 
givs them plain talk, andas Sullivan does it—straight from the 
shoulder. I for one wish we had more reformers like Colonel 
Ingersoll. Iam what is called a cowboy, and I belong to a 
class that are held in holy horror by your average orthodox 
Christians. But I would hate to exchange morals with the 
average orthodox Christian, for certainly the more I see of 
these would-be holy people the less use I hav for them. 

Wishing you success in your great and glorioùs work of lib- 
erating mankind, I remain, Yours truly, 

C. W. MOoSGAREIDGE. 


HARTFORD, Onr., May 17, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find twenty-five cents for the 
TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. Iam mad. My postmaster, a hard. 
shell Baptist, opens my paper, and has told the elder of the 
church that Jam an Infidel. Ishall not denyit. He thinks 
he is going to injure my business. Iam a poor shoemaker, 
like the late D. M. Bennett, who will be spoken well of when 
my postmaster is forgotten. I gave the elder the two lectures 
printed in your noble paper. He found no fault with them. 
I take four papers, and Taz Trurn Srexer is grabbed quicker 
than any of them when they come. Will send you some more 
subscriptions after a while, and I want some more of your 
books. Please inform me what books I want to confute this 
damnable priestcraft doctrin. I am going to spend all my 

loose money for the spread of a good sound doctrin. 
PHILIP SLACHT. 


Cincinnati, O., June 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: You hav not received a line from me for a long 
time, not because I am in any sense unfriendly to Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER, or because I hav been converted to some kind of re- 
ligious hobby. No; that would be a thing impossible; a back- 
bone Materialist never swerves to right or left, but squarely 
and firmly stands on the platform of honest truth, as found 
in nature, and there only. Some of your very quizzical cor- 
respondents seem to think that T. Winter’s Materialism is a 
little mite too solid for their stomachs; they seem to relish a 
kind of wishy-washy article, neither fish or flesh. But all 
such must look elsewhere for a dirt of that grade. Ideal in 
no mixtures of second-hand principles, but pure, unvarnished 
realities; and, as I liv, I will never step down from the pedestal 
of truth Materialistic, for that, in lapse of time, must triumph 
over every phase of superstition. 


Yours fraternally, T. WINTER. 


Oron, Micu., May 26, 1884. 
Mr. Environ: Inclosed please find $1 for the Monument 
Fund, Iam rather late, but it will count, even if it is the last. 
I hav been working here for the last ten years to encourage 
Freethought principles, and for the past three years those 
principles hav been undermining the strict church teachings. 
The churches are lamenting the coldness of the members, with 
no additions. We need organization, but there is not enough 
Liberal influence here at present to set things going. There 
may be a better day coming. I hav been distributing Liberal 
papers here until the church people think Iam going crazy. 
After being a consistent church-member for fifty-three years, 
at the age of seventy-two to make a resolve to be honest 
is, they think, something strange—too much for them to be- 
lieve. But I am only giving free expression to my honest be- 
lief in ignoring an individual supreme being who rules and 
governs all actions and movements in the universe of worlds. 

` L. PREDMORE. 


-Marrianp, Mo., May 28, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $1, for which please continue my 
subscription for such time as it will pay for. Iam sorry I can- 
not send more, but will probably be able to scratch up another 
dollar by the time this runs out; and, perhaps, it will come as 
handy to you then as now. Iam proud to know that there is 
such a paper in existence; and the only regret I hav about it 
is that its merits and value are not more generally known and 
appreciated. I am. also, very proud indeed to note how rap- 
idly Freethought is guining ground. Though Iam compara- 
tivly a young man, I well remember when a man with Liberal 
ideas found it prudent to be careful of how and to whom he 
talked. But the tables are turning and the “servants of God” 
are very cautious when in company with known Infidels. 

We hav a nice young town of seven or eight hundred inhab- 
itants; two capacious churches; one M. E., the other Chris- 
tian; the M. E's., Lav ecivice conce a month, the other has n 
pastor at all at present. We hav neither a resident preacher 


nor a dance-house, but a happy, prosperous, intelligent com- 
munity, with many Liberals interspersed. 


Yours, D. MAXWELL. 


CHESTER, PA. 

Mr. Eprror: In your issue of May 31st, Mr. John Peck very 
ably reviews Mr. Talmage’s sermon. It is such mystified ser- 
mons that keep the people in darkness and bondage to the 
priesthood. 

If people were taught their duty in a plain and brief manner, 
so they could fully comprehend it, they would become more 
self-reliant instead of priest-reliant. Religion is looked upon 
by many as something very mysterious. There is no duty, in 
my opinion, more simple and plain. ‘*The wayfaring man, 
though a fool, cannot err.” I think the whole requirement is 
embraced in eight words, Liv up to your highest idea of right. 
This is a duty that would vary according to the idea of the in- 


dividual, but nevertheless it is all and the very best we can do 
in church or out of church. f 


Very truly yours, R. I. LAMBORN. 


Wuar CueER, Iowa, May 22, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Please find inclosed $3.25—$3 for one year’s 
payment for Tue Truty SEEKER and 25 cents for TuE TRUTH 
SEEKER ANNUAL. After having had a trial of your paper I find 
I shall want it as long as I can find money to pay forit. Ihav 
read many Freethought papers, but I think yours ahead of the 
best of them. 

I used to think myself a follower of the Lamb, but I found 
out when I left bonnie Scotland and came to this country I had 
been following a wild-goose chase. When leaving Scotland 
my kind, beloved pastor told me if I went to America and did 
not take my wife and family along with me God would not an- 
swer my prayers for their protection. I thought if that was 
true that was not the kind of God I wanted, so I set to work to 
find a better one. And I am happy to say I hav found one in 
place of the old humbug. It was six months before I was able to 
get my family out to this country, and my wife told me the pas- 
tor asked her once how I was getting along. She told him that I 
was doing well and that she was going out to me. He said, 
“Well, I was rather hard on him, but it was all for his good.” 
Well, yes, it was; it opened my eyes. ALEX. CLARK. 


ÅRROWSMITH, ILL., May 25, 1884. 

Mr. Enprror: I seldom consume any of your space, but I 
should like to ask our Liberal brethren what they think of the 
idea of collecting all the “ Letters from Friends ” that hav ap- 
peared in Tur Tguru Seexer, and binding them in book form. 
They would make several volumes of practical Liberalism, giv- 
ing the true history of the struggle of honest men all over the 
country while fighting for the principles of justice and right, 
Of course we could not expect to giv any room to the common 
enemy by printing any of their letters. We hav thousands of 
our friends who would gladly elbow each other in one grand 
army of readers during the long Sundays, while our supersti- 
tious enemies were working themselvs up to a fever heat 
saying bad things about us. If our good old wheel horse or 
pioneer, Mr. Bennett, was yet living, the chances would be 
that he would collect the letters, for he was never known to 
leave anything undone that had a tendency to help the cause 
of right. The letters would bea tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Bennett, and a treasure to his wife. A correct sum of 
Liberal ideas, and a bible to the sincere at heart, it would be a 
perfect mirror into which the clergy could look and see them- 
selvs as others see them. Let us hav them, and inscribe them, 
“ Letters from Mr. Bennett's Friends.” Will some one second 
my motion? I wish the letters were more generally read. 
Tus TRUTH Srexer is too large to allow us time to read it all 
and reflect upon it well, and read our common dailies too. So if 
we had some way to preserve them in the order of their dates, 
we could re-read them at a more convenient season. 

Ever a truth seeker and a truth preserver, Penn KIRK. 


Wavusaip, Uran, May 21, 1884. 

Mn.Eprror: I mail you to-day’s Salt Lake Tribune, contain- 
ing an account of Jo Cook's lecture in that city last Sunday. 
His first sentence was, ‘“‘ Do you know of an Infidel book that 
you'd be willing to put under your head for a lying pillow ?” 
The reporter thinks Mr. Cook pointed out the failure of the 
unbelievers to provide suitable books for pillows; but the re- 
verse is true, for Infidel books do abolish the idea of a God 
ready to damn us for unbelief, even though belief is impossi- 
ble. They also abolish all superstition, hence such pillows 
must be conduciv to peaceful and happy slumber. 

I am glad to see in the same paper a notice that some prom- 
inent Liberals will reply to Mr. Cook, and I feel sure the re- 
ply will not make him a very comfortable pillow. 

There has been a post-office established in this territory 
lately named “ Ingersoll,” I presume in honor of the immor- 
tal Robert G. Isay immortal, because I believe he will be as 
immortal as man can be. I think his fame asa great and good 
teacher will increase as ages roll by, and his sayings be texts 
for future sermons, and countless thousands be named in his 
honor. Which reminds me of a thirty-miles distant neighbor 
who has named his son, a bright baby twenty months old, D. 
M. Bennett, in honor of that late champion of liberty, the 
founder of THE TRUTH SEEKER. 

I think our territory is advancing very rapidly in Liberal 
ideas. The Utah commissioners in a late report said: “Utah 
is so changed from Utah of ten years ago that could the old 
style of affairs be restored for a week, the old slavery, the old 
restrictions, the Mormon people themselvs would rise up in 
rebellion. There are forces at work which are all-powerful, 
and which no restriction, no falsehood, and no superstition 
can resist.” Which I think is a correct statement, and the 
forces spoken of are what the Rev. Jo would consider material 
for uncomfortable pillows. 


That such pillows may become universalis the wish of 
Yours truly, Wm. REYNOLDS. 


Karamazoo, Micu., June 2, E.M. 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Agreeable to your request, I inclose petition 
signed by myself and others. I was in hopes to get a long list 
of names, but the Liberal element in this place are rather 
‘“weak-kneed” when it comes to action. There is a sufficient 
number to hav a good League in this city, but the excuses 
some giv for not signing the petition also express their senti- 
ments in regard to forming a League. One says: ‘I don’t wish 
to mix up with religion in any way;” and, ‘ Well, I hav just 
commenced business here and I don't wish to offend my 
patrons; but then, them are my sentiments.” 

One thing I do find: those that are constant readers of Tum 
TRUTH SEEKER never refuse to sign such a petition, and on 
the whole are more aggressiv and non-compromising with the 
hydra-headed monsters, superstition and bigotry, than any other 
class, due mainly to the grand enlightening and uplifting forces 
that are paramount in its columns—‘‘long may it wave!” Al- 
though I cannot be a subscriber on account of my finances 
being at so low an ebb, yet, through the kindness of one of 
your readers, Iam permitted to hav it to read every week. One 
word in regard to the League; there is some talk of reorganiz- 
ing the League, and, with all due respect to Man and its able 
editors, I would like to see Tus TRUTH SEEKER made the organ 
of the reorganization. There is no paper in the land that 
would be so effectiv in perpetuating and building up the Na- 
tional League as THe Trura SEEKER. More.solid, genuin 
information and death-dealing arguments to superstition in its 
varied forms cannot be found in any Liberal paper in the 
United States. Others may honestly differ with me, but I 
would like to see as a part of the head of TuE TRUTH SEEKER, 
“ The official Organ of the National Liberal League.” 

Yours in annihilating myths, ARTHUR C. EVERETT. 


Ayer, Mass., May 26, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: My only apology for neglect to renew my sub- 
scription when due is that, in my eagerness to peruse and enjoy 
the benefits of the healthy sentiments it contains, I tear off and 
throw away the wrapper without looking at the tab. 

The contributors to Tun TRUTH SEEKER are the “lights of 
the world.” Skeptics and Infidels (to churchal creeds and 
dogmas) hav carried the torch that lighted the world through 
the dark, cruel, bloody reign of the Christian church, backed 
by the strong arm of the state, both innocent of promoting hu- 
man love, happiness, or advancement; deserving the appella- 
tion they gave to others—infidel. To infidelity’to church author- 
ity, and fidelity to human rights, is due all the progress of the 
world. Jesus, the great Infidel of his time, broke through the 
brazen firmament of religious despotism, and let a ray of light 
and hope down upon earth; and the clergy hav been industri- 
ous in trying to stuff his dead body into that aperture. They 
preferred darkness to light; a dead, crucified savior to a living 
savior; to living, loving, men and women, who dared say with 
their exemplar, “I am the light of the world.” , 

If the priesthood had used their efforts to make this world 
& place of pleasure and enjoyment, taught how to be healthy 
and happy, a primary heaven instead of a primary hell, what 
a splendid achievement would hav been theirs; what a happy 
world would now be ours! Religion would walk with science 
among natural and solid facts; and science would reverently 
bow to righteous and peaceful religion, fraternal and natural 
allies. 

Wouldit not be well to substitute humanity for Christianity, 
since the latter’s history is written in blood? The former de- 
mands no human sacrifices, and has no morbid relish for burnt 
corpses of animals; no admiration for cringing, teasing mendi- 
cants, and reqwres neither prayer nor worship to keep him 
good natured; whose devotees say ‘“‘Go into the world and 
preach the gospel (of peace on earth and good will unto man) 
unto every creature.” Later on, another says, ‘The world 
is my country, to do good my religion.” Transpose these 
beautiful sentiments as to authorship, would it lessen their 
beauty—be any less divine—less binding in their influence on 
human obligations ? 

We may extractsome comfort, some courage, from the record 
of the last twenty-five years. Infidels hav proved their fidel- 
ity to the cardinal principles of human happiness “ here and 
now,” despite the hilt of that old flaming sword (whose blade 
has been converted into something mightier) which is still 
wielded by some to circumvent the spirit of progress. ‘‘Let 
us hav peace.” ELIJAH MYRICK. 


In Camp, Laxe Co., Or., May 9, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Please allow me, through your columns, to 
say a few words for one of our Pacific coast Liberals, Prof. 
W. J. Dean. About a year ago I listened to a course of ex- 
perimental lectures on electricity given by him before the 
University of Seattle in Washington Territory. 

I did not know that he was a Liberal, yet I wondered how 
a scientist of his ability could believe in spooks and spirits. 

I heard nothing more of him until a few days ago, when, on 
passing through a small town in Jackson county, in this state. 
I saw a few hand-bills for a Liberal lecture by W. J. Dean. 
I quickly decided to stop over and hear it, and was well paid 
for so doing. 

His subject was ‘Freethought and Freethinkers,” which he 
handled in a masterly manner, throwing out many a nut 
that his orthodox opponents could not easily crack if they 
should try ever so hard. 

He courteously invited the clergy to public discussion and 
offered to reply to any question that might be asked. At 
this an old gentleman, evidently not having the iconoclastic 
views of the speaker, asked what he had to offer in place of 
the religions that he would destroy. The answer was a set- 
tler; I wish I could givit entire. That wound up the question- 
ing. 

Prof. Dean’s style is elear, logical, scholarly, and very 
courteous. In his pleasing and gentlemanly manner on the 
stage he reminds me of B. F. Underwood. Like the latter, he 
makes no attempt at oratorical flourish. He informed me, in 
conversation the next day, that he depended more on the 
«force of facts than on oratorical display "—that if you con» 
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vince a man by oratory he may not ‘stay convinced.” He 
€‘ would prefer to fully convince one reasoning man to mak- 

ing a temporary impression upon ahundred.” And, indeed, | 
his style ig convincing. He leaves an opponent nothing to} 
hang to—hardly a show for a quibble. An opponent cannot 

go away angry and defiant, but to meditate and think. At 

least this was the effect upon me, for I did not fully class my- 

self with the Liberals. There were some points that wanted 

clearing up. Mr. Dean’s lecture and the subsequent conver- 

sation with him, together with the reading of two copies 

of Taz Trurtx Serxer that he gave me, hav settled my faith. 

Yes, friend Liberals, I hav come to stay. And I deem it 

giving credit where credit is due to thus speak a word for so 

earnest and talented a worker as Prof. Dean. 

Tam sorry to say that he is going to stop lecturing—that “it 
does not pay,” etc. Really this should not be. Such ability 
should not be allowed to rust. The Liberals of Oregon and 
California should keep him at work. 


Yours to “ stay,” Lovis STANLEY. 


i Minwavuxres, Or., May 27, 1884. 

“ Mr. Eiprror: I was listening the other Sabbath in church to 
a little girl, she being heard in her catechism, and being the 
only one in her class. I will givitbelow. Iquote from mem- 
ory. 

_ Instructor. Who made the world? Purm. Dod. 

I. Who made Adam? P. Dod. 

I. What did God make Adam out of? P. Dust of the earf. 

I. What did God make Eve out of? P. Adam’s wib. 

I. What trees stood in the midst of the garden? P. Tree of 
life and the tree of knowledge. 

I, What did the fruit of the tree of knowledge resemble? 
P. Do’ no. 

I. What did God tell them should befall them if they par- 
took of the fruit of the tree of knowledge? P. That they 
should surely die, . 

I. What did the serpent tell Eve? P. That Dod knew they 
wouldn't surely die. k 

I. What did God do to the serpent for peaching on him? 
P. Turst him to trall on his belly all the days of his life. 

I. How did the serpent travel before he was cursed to crawl 


on his belly? P. Do’ know. 
I. What language did the serpent converse in with Eve? 


P. You dot me adin, for I do’ know. 

I. What kind of a serpent was this? P, A little streaked 
snait. 

I. Why not a boa constrictor, anaconda, or a big Iowa bull 
snake, instead of a little streaked snake? P. Taus the hedge 
was so high and tite round er darden, tordin’ to Milton, bid 
snaits touldn’t dit fru. 

The instructor was heard to giv a grunt and say that it could 
not be expected of a child so young to answer with the same 
understanding that those of riper years would. 

Shame them out of it, talk them out of it, lick them out of 
it, or any way to get them out. E. W. Cressy. 


CLEVELAND, O., May 25, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: With your kind permission, I would like to say 
a few words in reply to the article entitled, ‘‘A Query,” in Tum 
Troty SEEKER of May 3d. Iam surprised to learn that Miss 
Colman is an advocate of vivisection, for I hav always given 
the women credit for possessing the most tender sympathies 
in regard to inflicting pain in the interest of any cause what- 
ever, and I never dreamed she Would lend her aid to the cause 
of vivisection. The idea of experimenting on an animal to find 
what is good for man surprises me indeed. What, is there no 
difference between the anatomy of the animal and the anatomy 
of man? I think there is a big difference, but in order that 
vivisection of living animals will be of any value to the human 
race the system of the two must be alike, or else the knowledge 
of the one will be of no benefit to the other. How are we, by 
studying the diseases of the animal, to learn anything of any 
benefit to the diseases of man? I hav made it a practice for 
years to watch the phenomena of disease in both man and 
beast, and hav always found a Wide difference between them, 
and I know positivly that in a great many cases it requires an 
entirely different treatment in different persons for the same 
disease, while the animals themselvs differ materially from one 
another. It is quite impossible to obtain always the same con- 
ditions of the nervous system of the animal upon which you 
intend to operate. This being the case, how then do you ex- 
pect to obtain any but conflicting results? And if the evi- 
dence does not agree that is obtained from vivisection, how 
then are you going to turn it to the advantage of the human 
race? Dr. Foote saysin his articleof March 22d that men 
hav made experiments on themselvs. If man wishes to en- 
danger his own life for the sake of knowledge, why, he has a 
perfect right to do so. Indeed, I am not so bigoted as to say 
he shouldn't do go, but if he should experiment on another’s 
person against that person’s will, then I should say, “Stop !” 
And if he did not stop, then I would say the law should make 
him stop. To admit the utility of vivisection to animals would 
be to admit more than most vivisectors, I am afraid, would be 
willing to admit, and that is the evolution of man from beast, 
or at least to hay emanated from the same source, which it 
did, Then the animal ig entitled to the same rights as our- 
selvs, and should not be put to the torture by force any more 
than man, and I would say to Mr. Hoote that if he cannot pro- 
duce & better argument in favor of vivisection, he had better 
yield the fort to his far more worthy opponent, Elliott Pres- 
ton. It is needless to say that in one instance, on which he 
lays considerable stress, the facts of which Iam well acquainted 
with, having gained the knowledge without the aid of vivisec- 
tion, or from studying the works of vivisectors, having found’ 
one instance where vivisection was useless or needless, I was : 
led to look for more, and gure enough I hav found them, and} 
I hay little doubt but I will, upon investigation, find that wol 
can dispense with that most cruel of all cruelties, the torture 
of living animals, and labor to better the cause of humanity in i 
a nobler and a better way. Dennis A. Lossing. | 
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Srracusr, N. Y., June 1, 1884. liever can’t become very sound on the temperance question. 

Mr. Eprror: I had supposed that one could entertain an | The parent of all intemperance is lies, and the victims are 
pinion and giv expression to such if the language used was | slaves. He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, and 
proper and courteous, free from personalities, ete., in regard j all are slaves besides. Please don’t ask me to prove my asser- 
to creeds, sects, Parties, and policies, and not subject oneself | tions, even to Liberals, for that requires the ability to remove 
to the opprobrium of being called a blasphemer, slanderer, and { lies—which all Liberals must know is very hard work—before 
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the like, if silent on the creed and acts of our good, pious, or- 
thodox friends and neighbors. Not so, however. Some who 
call themselvs Freethinkers handle and appear to relish the 
use of those terms as a child does sugar-plums. 


“ Well, every dog must hav his way, 
Hav his little bark and little say.” 

When the favorit theory of a man weakens under the pres- 
entation of logical truths, and his best argument is the equiva- 
lent of “ You lie, sir,” he will be apt to make the world think 
his cause is lost. So here comes a volunteer recruit with an 
honored and distinguished name on the left, and an M.D. on 
the right, that is supposed to stand for doctor of medicin. See 
Tux Truru Seexer of May 17th, page 314, where I find Dr. 
Chapman saying that I hav been slandering the Oneida Com- 
munity. And again he says: “ Either monogomy or polygamy 
is natural. For this argument I shall call the Comm unity 
polygamous, as it is simply promiscuous intercourse, and I 
hav been waiting long for some one to support their charges on 
scientific grounds.” If science can solve such questions as 
polygamy and scientific intercourse, you are the man, doctor, 


the truth can be properly placed. Besides, the work is already 
well done and for sale. 

I know there is a great number of Liberals who understand 
this question as well as I do, and better, and I know that there 
is a greater number who don’t. and I suggest that Liberals be- 
come acquainted with the health laws as soon as possible, and 
help to kill the gods that hav incorporated themselvs in 
the medical schools, and are the sustainers of the present in- 
temperance so much complained of, which is removable with 
liberty and right education only. Let us include the science 
of health first, with all the other sciences, and unite as one 
individual. We represent the best of the human race, and we 
should aim to prove it as soon as possible in every sense of 
the word. Never mind the cowards; they will come fast 
enough. James WILLIAMSON. 


Mound CREEK, Kan., May 27, 1884. 
Mr. Enrror: Your old friend and long-time subscriber, Ma- 
jor Schofield, and myself think Taz Trura SEEKER cannot af- 
ford to let the tremendous tangle on finance contained in 


to grapple with them. That is a new idea. It must be an} Isaac Cohen’s communication of March 29th remain unchal- 
original one, and it may be a great one. Step firmly to the} lenged. 
front, doctor. Don’t be timid. The science of “ promiscuous} But for the misuse of the term “value,” the first column is 
intercourse!” Agassez or Humboldt never dreamed of that. | sound, clear, and distinct. ‘‘Value”is a very handy word, 
And please tell us what is natural, doctor, if neither monoga- | but when used in the place of “price,” or “cost,” somersets 
my nor polygamy is, and if promiscuous intercourse—the | the thing wonderfully. The value of money is not the cost of 
kind that you call that which is in vogue at the Community—| it, since cost is sacrifice, the death of labor. Its value is the 
is another kind, refined and superior to that practiced in or- usufruct in use. No price can be fixed on its value, more than 
dinary brothels. Make the distinction careful, doctor, for the | °D air, or the circulation of our blood. Lord Rascom, Italian 
sake of truth. Don’t slander the pious Community. And {delegate to the Paris conference, puts the basic principles of 
again I ask how many engaged in practicing promiscuous in-}™™°2ey pat on bed rock. ‘Metal is one thing, money is 
tercourse of the refined or common order it takes to make a|®20ther; nature makes metals, law makes money.” Nature 
brothel. How many to make a gigantic one—three hundred, creates matter, law creates abstract facts. Hence law and 
more or less ? money can neither be seen, felt, weighed, nor measured. Nor 
I hav never discussed the Mormon question, but it is kindred | can Congress regulate the weight or fineness of money, for it 
to this, and as you hav introduced it, I will only say I con-| basneither. Neithor gravitation nor quality inheresin it. Both 
sider the Community woman privileged beyond that of the| re ex calhedra to it. Congress can regulate the number of 
Mormon. She can only be one of the wives or slaves of the | cents in a dollar, and that it shall be a legal tender; it is then 
man whoowns her. No aspirations, and told that only through | ® Perfect law-created fact, a fact to liv in use forever; while 
that portal will the gates of heaven opento her! While if the | the fact remains a fact that it was created and issucd on cost 
Community womanis ambitious, she can proudly say, “See how | from some individual or company, which cost the money can- 
many husbands I own. He is my slave, if I am his;” and sheis celed by its first step into circulation. And, also, it paid the 
also made to think that theirs is a God-ordained institution. | 24tion’s indebtedness to the unit or company, for the cost of 
J. VAN Denpurcu. | l@bor or anything else the nation received for its use. Of this 
i , cost of labor, etc., the nation has the use and benefit forever. 
Smcor, OnT., May 24, 284. Moreover, individual’s credit and government's debt created 
Mr. Eprron: I hav just been reading your “Gems of| the necessity for law to create money to cancel both individual 
Thought” column, and the second reads, “Yet we must con-| credit and national debt. It cannot be done in any other way 
fess that there is evil in human nature, We know that a cer-| but by taxes. Indeed, a government worthy the name is in 
tain thing is right, and yet there is the colossal selfishness of | duty bound to pay its indebtedness to itself by law. No gov- 
our nature which stands up in arnis against us, and seeks to} &’ament should giv a bond or pay interest under any circum- 
corrupt our reason.” Now, on my part, I most distinctly ob- | stances. And mark it, on this particular cost that each dollar 
ject to such reading in the Gem column of Tur Taura Seeger, | represents, and nothing else, with law, it is that money is 
It is untruthful, and disrespectful to nature and the column. based. 
There is no evil in nature except what man himself has put| Did anybody ever hear the word “ redeemed ” applied to gold 
there, which was one of the couldu’t-be-helpeds in connection | Money, so called? Still able writers seem determined to gad- 
with his growth. It is the work of the gods that he has made] dle it on paper money, so called? Now I dogmatically assert 
out of the stock of nothing. And@this brings me to the idea| the man does not, never did, or ever will liv who can show or 
that some things can be made out of nothing, for all the gods point out a scintillation of difference in money. It is always 
were made out of it, especially the Christian God, and made| ® law-created fact. The concrete material that convoys this 
by this wonderful animal, man. Wrong education made the fact from hand to hand points out that thing which it—moncoy 
gods, and of course the gods couldn't make anything but}—Tepresents; which thing the government that issued the 
wrong education, which produces what wo call evil. And I} ™omey—legal tender—received before it issued it; and the no- 
can easily understand why it should get incorporated into our} men tells definitly in dollars what it cost him who credited the 
natures, and thus become a mighty devil; but I could not un-| nation. But choosing a costly, limited material to stamp money 
derstand how man, wonderful and all as he is, could make a fOD traverses in many woeful ways its beneficence. Still the 
god that made everything out of nothing, and become the| fact, like every fact, as truth, is ever the samein essence. The 
slave of the god that he made out of nothing, without becom- | Word “ redemption,” applied to money, is a misnomer, a con- 
ing a partner with the nothing agent, evil; but he has some- tradiction. Can justice, honesty, fact, be redeemed? To pay 
thing to work with now, and I know he can make the slave} debts with money, or part with it in exchanges, is no redemp- 
into nothing again; but he can’t do it with nothing, and he tion in any fair, legitimate meaning of that term. It “must 
don’t hay to. be redeemed” implies some disability. There is no gin or de- 
And now respecting that much-abused word, selfishness, | fect in money. Itis the summum bonum benefaction of Jaw; 
which is used to represent life, which is in itself good, and in| to kill debt and credit at every step while the power that made 
which there can be no evil. With it man livs, and without it] it livs. But my friond Mr. Cohen says: ‘That portion which 
man is not. And itis not even related to nothing, out of which | 80°83 back to the support of the government is ‘redeemed’ by 
evil is produced. The more life a man has, or selfishness, as | Ì3 taxing power.” The government's taxing power puts indi- 
Felix Adler calls it, the better should be that man, if he has | viduals under the burden of a tax debt. The money, when 
the necessary knowledge to direct with. And that can be |Peidin, “redeemed” the mar, by paying his, and not the mon- 
bought from the Truth Seeker Company and S. R. Wells & Co., | 978 debt—if there was any redemption at all—just as the 
of New York. I owe my present existence to the latter firm I] 8teenback redeemed—saved—the nation by use. When a 


am sure, by stepping into their office twenty years ago last 
January, with my blue clothes on. The science of phrenology 
helps the growth of the mind, the man, and helps to direct 
him and the science of health. To life, economy shows the 
way. 

Thay just been reading Elliott Preston’s arguments about 
free rum and free crime, and I find no evil in his selfishness 
or life, but I find his necessity to apply to S. R. Wells & Co. 
for the volumes of the “ Science of Health ” published about 
eleven years ago. He does not yet know that it was the god 
that man has made out of nothing, properly called lies, who is 
responsible for all the present human misery, and chat prohi- 
bition simply means to try to cure one lie with another lie. 
And they still hav possession of Elliott Preston to a certain ex- 
tent, for he believes in unnatural stimulants, and of course be- 
lieves in an unnatural means as a cure to a certain extent only. 
He is not able to see that education can remove all the intem- 
perance complained of, and that prohibition is intemperance 
of a different kind. I believe this knowledge has been stored 
in New York, I will say, thirty years, and yet most people know 
nothing about it, and the states hav just commenced to put 
it in the schools; but they will hav to put the Bible and Testa- 
ment out before it can hav æ fair show, becguse a Bible be-| 


government receives money to pay taxes, it must reissue as at 
first, to cancel cost of labor done; it now represents that cost, 
until it is again received, and reissued on new cost to whoever 
receives it. To receive and not reissue counts nothing. Aud 
if redeemed, as per the true meaning —that is, burnt, and n 
bond or gold given in its stead, it is robbery and murder. It 
is like burning your house, then giv a bond equal to its worth, 
then liv out of doors or be at the cost of a new one. 
Therefore, emphatically, money cannot be redeemed, but it 
may be smothered and rendered a curse by misuse. It needs 
no “security,” since it is based within itself; but it does necd 
protection from nation-wreckers and pauper-makers, Froni 
constitutional ‘coin basis” money sings: Brothers, truth seck- 
ers, relief workers! Land free for a free people! National 
money stamped on the cheapest, durable, and convenient nia- 
terial, in quantity to zero per cent interest, may save the nia- 
tion from impending ruin. The monopoly of land or money 
continued, there is no ground for hope. Men, yea, women of 
America! the ‘stream runs hard;” row for life, row! Yeu, 
save the reckless wreckers from themselvs ! Eras Lex. 
—— 


“Tee Truth Seeker Annual and F'reethinkers’ 
Almanac,” 25 cents, . i 
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Childyen's Corner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Gorner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


The Lesson of the Flowers. 


A DIALOG. 

First Voice. 
© royal gift of lovely flowers 
That gilds with brightness life’s dark hours, 
That softly soothes the heart’s dull pain, 
And wakens it to Joy again! 
That speaks response to happy thought, 
And brighter makes the gayest lot; 
To beauty givs a double share, 
And smooths the troubled brow of care. 
From valley, plain, and mountain hight, 
Sweet blossoms rise like gems of light; 
And all the land, from shore to shore, 
Thus with flowers is Jeweled o’er. 
From garden, woodland, dell, and grove, 
Wheir messages come fraught with love, 
And laden deep with tenderness, 
To comfort, cheer, and sweetly bless. 


Second Voice. (With wreaths of flowers.) 
No preacher e’er had power to teach 
Such sermons as the flowers preach! 
Their voiceless lessons plain are heard 
By ears attuned to catch their word. 
Their perfume spreads in lavish love, 
Like incen7e from some world above; 
And garlands, that we twining wreathe, 
Make fragrant all the air we breathe. 
Petted chiid and soul forsaken, 
Alike by each the gift is taken; 
The prince and peasant, each receives 
Alike the fragrance of the leaves. 
And thus, true love the flowers paint, 
The same to sinner and to saint. 
No titled name their odors know, 
But to all hearts their blessings flow. 


Third Voice. (With Morning Glories.) 
What poet, though with golden lyre, 
And heart, o’er filled with heavenly fire, 
E'er has told so sweet a story 
As sings the purple Morning Glory? 


Fourth Voice. (With bouquet of Forget- Me- Nots.) 
What touches tenderly our thought, 
Like blue-eyed, sweet Forget-me-not? 
O memories pure of precious friend, 
This lovely, modest flower doth send, 
And through its mirror, bright and free, 
Faces of dear ones we may see. 

Fifth Voice. (With Mignonette. ) 
And where its seal hath meekness set 
As on the scented Mignonette ? 
May such sweetness fold and hover 
O’er all hurts that we discover. 

Sixth Voice. (With Lilies.) 

What eloquence the Lilies wake. 
Born on the bosom of the lake! 
But queenly crown they ever yield 
Unto the Lilies of the field. 
For kings in cloth of Tyrian shade, 
Hav never been like these arrayed. 
These flowers won a deathless name, 
And diadems of lasting fame, 
When Mary’s son, strong, brave, and free, 
Walked through the fields of Galilee, 
And blessing breathed of love and power, 
Upon the simple, blooming flower. 


Seventh Voice. (With garland of Roses.) 
Soft on the Rose doth beauty rest. 
Acknowledged her most gracious guest. 
So fair and queenly, who can guess 
The secret of her royal dress? 

Or by What art the color glows 
Within the bosom of the Rose? 


‘ 


Eight Voice. (With English Ivy.) 
And Ivy leaves all lustrous shine, 
Since friendship’s name they close entwine. 
Without the hand of friend to clasp; 
How slight on life would be our grasp! 
And earth would be a lonely place 
Without one dear familiar face. 


Ninth Voice. ( With Pansies.) 


In Pansy leaves sweet thoughts we 5ee, 
Whisp’ring ever—think of me} 


Tenth Voice. (With Myrtle. ) 


But Myrtle givs tho chiefest grace, 

For Jove hath made its name and place; 
And where love’s streams unruified fiow, 
That place is made a heaven below, 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 

A sacred spot forevermore. 


Eleventh Voice. ( With bunch of Cypress. ) 
Of mourning souls dark Cypress tells, 

Of bleeding hearts, and tolling beils; 

Of loved ones parted many a year, 

By low green grave and funeral bier. 


Twelfth Voice. (With Snowdrops and Amar- 


anths. ) 


But then, through bitter, blinding tears, 
The Snowdrop cousolation bears, 
And tells of land of purest Joy, 
Where happiness knows not alloy; 
Where no corrupting moth or rust, 
Can change our treasures into dust. 
And amaranthine buds unfold, 
That we, in them, may thus behold, 
Calm and serene, above all strife, 
An emblem of eternal life, 

That, by and by, the mystery plain. 
Our loyed ones we may 800 agaln, 


Thirteenth Voice. ( With tuft of Grass.) 


And now, I trust that ere we pass, 
We’ll recollect the soft green grass, 
That a carpet ev’ry springtime weaves, 
To cover last year’s blighted leaves; 
Its use and beauty both combine 

To make the wealth of summertime. 


Third Voice. 


Thus we may from the flowers learn, 
Where’er on earth our feet may turn! 
Of wisdom, justice, love, and truth, 
And ways to find perpetual youth; 
For earth a very Eden is, 
And full of sweetest, purest bliss. 
Around, sbove, beside, below, 
Perfected law doth surely show; 
And we hay but to ope our eyes 
To find ourselvs in paradise. 
Fifth Voice. 

O sweetest month of queenly June! 
Thy fowers keep our hearts in tune, 
With Nature’s heart so grand iu tone, 
To beat responsiv to her own. 
We may not solve her problems all, 
Nor know her ways or heed her call; 
Or know if life is just as bright 
Beyond the pale of death’s dark night. 
But whether activ life is ours, 
When we shall drop beneath the flowers, 
Or sleep shall press our eyelids down 
Beneath an everlasting crown, 
We know that here our happiness 
Will grow as we shall others bless, ~ 
That life, unknown or understood, 
Its essence is in doing good. 

— mm 


A Cat Story. 


I once lived in the town of Brunswick, in 


the county of Rensselaer, New York, and 
owned a farm there. Of course I had all the 
domestic animals that were necessary, among 
them cats; and as they became too numerous, 
we sometimes contrived to get rid of them 
when the old cat was not around to know what 
became of her babes; so, one morning, in the 
absence of the cat, the kittens mysteriously 
(to the old cat) disappeared. The same day 
myself and my men were in the woods pre- 
paring our next year’s firewood, and in doing 
so, I always selected dead or decaying timber; 
and in looking around; I found a large black 
oak tree with a dead top, and on that account 
wecutit down. As it fell, the dead top and 
branches broke all to pieces, and out of it ran 
an old squirrel. On going up to where the 
tree was badly broken, I found a squirrel’s 
nest with five very small squirrels in it—so 
small that they could not crawl away, neither 
could they see, for their eyes were yet closed. 
I first thought that I would leave them there 
for their mother to find and nurse, but, on 
second thought, I knew that we should work 
around there for & long time, and until we 
left, the old one would not come back, and the 
little ones would surely die where they were; 
so I thought I would take them to the house, 
and feed them to my cat. I accordingly put 
them in my hat, and when I went to the house 
I called my cat and gave her one to eat, but 
instead of eating it, as I expected she would, 
she began mewing and purring, and licked it 
all over, all the time talking to it very lovingly. 
I sat down to my dinner, and when I had 
finished I offered the cat the other four 
squirrels, expecting she would eat some of the 
rest, even if she would not eat the first one, 
but she licked them, and talked to them as 
only a cat can talk, but would not not eat any. 
I felt afraid that after all they would perish. 
So I caught the cat, and opened the mouth of 
one of the little squirrels, and held it to where 
there was plenty of milk. In less than two 
minutes it was as full as it could hold. I then 
served the other four in the same way until 
they were likewise fed, and still the cat would 
not eat one. Putting them all in the basket 
where the kittens had been, I went away to 
my work. When I returned at night I found 
them full and comfortable, and then I con- 
cluded to leave them to the care of the cat. 
In a few days their eyes opened, and they 
became very lively and sociable. As they 
grew up they would come to us, on our laps 
and shoulders, to receive a nut or some good 
thing, and finally, we taught them to search 
our pockets for nuts, and never allowed them 
to search in vain; with them it was simply to 
‘Cask and receive,” but, as they grew older, 
they learned to distinguish between our folks 
and strangers. As soon as a stranger came to 
the house, the squirrels would start and run 
for an old-fashioned tall clock in the corner, 
and climbing to the top would there hide away 
all but their heads, and remain there until the 
stranger departed, when they would come 
down and make themselvs at home. It was 


amusing to see the old cat go to the foot of the 


clock and call to them to come down (as I 
suppose), but it was of no use, as long as a 
stranger was in the house. They all grew up 
to be large, fat, handsome squirrels, and then 
we were about as badly off as when we had too 
many kittens; so I gave them away one at a 
time to my friends, but kept one for myself 
| and the old cat, but that bne, finally, was 


accidentally killed, and I felt the loss more than 
if I had lost a cow. Hiram Van PELT. 
Cleveland, 0., May 23, 1884. 
z b : 


Our Puzzle Box. 


HIDDEN ENIGMA. 
In the “ Radical Pulpit” 
The first is ever found: 
“ The Darwins ” all hav it, 
Where'er they abound. 
Of the ‘‘Clergyman’s Victims ” 
It always is one. 
With ‘Voltaire in Exile” 
It never is alone. 
In “Legends of the Patriarchs ” 
It never is ‘* The Outcast,” 
And ‘‘ Socialism ” claims this too, 
Yet this is not the last. 
In the “Holy Bible,” now abridged, 
You will therein it find. 
“ Beyond the Veil,” yet in it is, 
As this will call to mind. 
In “ Gottlieb, His Life,” 'tis often stated, 
With “Thomas Paine ” alone 
It ever will be related. 
His ‘‘ Rights of Man” without this 
Could not very well stand. 
In his ‘‘ Common Sense,” ‘‘ The Crisis,” 
Known all over this broad land. 
The ‘‘ Bennett-Teed Discussion ” 
Presents this pretty rough. 
In “ An Hour With the Devil” 
You find this, sure enough. 
In the ‘ Outlines of Phrenology,” 
Though strange to speak of this, 
It (my last) is always in the Bible, 
Which so many revere and kiss. 
“My friends, please seek, and seek and find. 
A far-famed traveler it truly calls to mind. 
Pitisburgh, Pa. H. E. JUERGENS. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER 
s may 31, 1884. 
1. Hub of „wheel. 
2. 15,873x7 = 111111. 
3. Mansion-house. 
4. Because they never complain without 
cause (Caws). 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF COLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. WIXON. Second edition. Price, $1.25. 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through á very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds very much to the vaiue of the 
volume. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
incuicates moral duties and human rights from a 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 
A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


ANCIENT MaN IN AMERICA, 


INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations. 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


TRUTH: 


A Poem in Three Parts. 
BY E. N. KINGSLEY. 


Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, 
Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians. 


Containing a picture of the 


JEWISH JEHOVAH: 
As Described by the Bible. 
“There went up a smoke outof his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindled 
with it” (Psalms xviii, 8). 


40 pp. Handsomely executed. Price, 25 cents. 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK 


JESUS CHRIST A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Christianity. 

Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and Chemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, England. 

Price, boards, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


GARRISON IN HEAVEN. 


A DREAM. 
PRICE 1EN CENIS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
$8 Clinton PL. New vork, 
ddrese THE TRUTH SEEKE 
s 8§ Clinton Piace, New Pork 


This very | - 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS. 
For Sale at Tar Trorn Seeker Office. 
pee and Death of Religions. ? By 


oHN E. Burton. Price, 10 cents. 


Christian and Deist. A Business 
Man's Social and Religious Views. Bold 
and trenchant blows against theology 
and inhumanity. Price, 1.00. 


Christianity from a Scientific and 
Historical Standpoint. By Wm. N. 
Lauren, attorney at Law. Contents: In- 
troduction, Uvrevenled Religion, Old 
Testament Religion, Evidence in Support 
of Christianity, Alleged Failure of Chris- 
tianity, Proposed Substitute for Chris- 
tianity, Conclusion. 50 cents. 


Christ of Panl; or, the Enigmas of 
Christianity.. St. John never in Asia 
Minor: Irenæns the author of tho Fourth 
Gospel; The Frands of the Churchmen 
of the Second Century Exposed. By Guo. 
Reser. Extra cloth, 12mo, 400 pp. $2. 


Classified Bible Extracts; or, the 
Holy Seriptures Analyzed. by RoBERT 
Cooprr. Price, 25 cents. 


Confessions of an Inquirer. Why 
and What Am I? By James JACKSON JAR- 
ves. Price, $1.25. 


Cooper’s Lectures on the Soul. In 
which the doctrin of immortality is re- 
ligiously and philosophically considered. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Cradle of the Christ. 
Primitiv Christianity. 
INGHAM. Price, $1.75. 


Cultivation of Art, And Its Relations 


, to Religious Puritanism and Money-Get- 
ting. By A. R. Cooper. 12mo, 48 pp. 
Price, flexible cloth, 35 cents; paper, 20. 


Divine and Moral Works of Plato. 
Translated from the original Greek. With 


A Study in 
By O. B. Frora- 


introductory dissertations and notes. 
Price, $2.50. 
Doctrin of Inspiration: being an 


Inquiry Concerning the Infallibility, In- 
spiration, and Authority of Holy Writ. 
By the Rev. Jonn Macnavaut, M.A., In- 
cumbent of St. Chrysostom’s church, 
Everton, Liverpool, England. Price, $1.50 


Elegant Extracts from the Bible. 
(Perhaps inelegant would bea moro proper 
term.) Price, 10 cents. 


English Life of Jesus. By Tuomas - 
Scott. Dedicated to those who seek 
rather to know the trnth of facts than to 
look on wnhistorical pictures. Price, $1.50. 


Epidemic Delusions. A Lecture by 
Freprricx R. Marvin, M.D. Price, 10 cts. 


Essays on Mind, Matter, Forces, The- 
ology, etc. By Caarres H. Town- 
SEND. Extra cloth, 12mo, 404 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Sequel to Essays. By same au- 
thor. Price, 75 cents. 


WORKS OF PROF. DENTON. 
Be Thyself. Price, 10 cents. 
Christianity no Finality; or, Spirit- 

ualism Superior to Christianity. 10 cents. 


Common Sense Thoughts on the 
Bible. Price, 10 cents. 


Garrison in Heaven. A Dream. 10 cts. 

Geology; The Past and Future of our 
Planet. Price, $1.50. l 

Is Spiritualism True? Price, 10 cts. 

Man’s True Savior. Price, 10 cents. 


Orthodoxy False, since Spiritualism is 
True. Price, 10 cents. ' 

Radical Discourses on Religious Sub- 
jects. Price, $1.25. 

Radical Rhymes. Price, $1.25. 

Sermon from Shakspere’s Text. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Soul of Things; or, Psychometric Re- 
searches and Discoveries. In three vol- 
umes. Price, $1.50 per volume. 


The Deluge in the Light of Modern 
Science. Price, 10 cents. 

The God Proposed for Our National 
Constitution. Price 10 certs. 


The Irreconcilable Records; or, Gene- 
sisand Geology Cloth, 40 cents; paper. 
25 cents. s 


The Pocasset Tragedy. 10 cents. 
Is Darwin Right? Price, $1.25. 
What ls Right? Price, 10 cents. 


What Was He? or, Jesus in the Light 
of the Nineteenth Century. Price, cloth, 
$125; paper, $1. A 


Who are Christians? Price, 10 cents. 
Who Killed Mary Stannard? 10 cents. 
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Liberal Meetings. 


[Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in the 
United States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no- 
tices of their. meetings published in this column free if the 
officers will send them to us.] 


MICHIGAN. 


Musxecon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o'clock in the German 
‘Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 


WISCONSIN. 


Mrwatxer.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall, 216 Grand ayenue.—Exercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music.—Admission free. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND.—-The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 P.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 


MAINE 


Portianp.—Dyr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2°30 
p.m. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 


Portianp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, P.M., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. ist 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bosron.—~—Beston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The ‘Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30, Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Axroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

Pumapevepuia.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o'clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, p.m., for lectures and free debates. 
Tue Teora SEEKER and Liberal books for 
sale. 

Pirrssuncu.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Nzwarr.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken, Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 


CANADA. 


Toronto.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No.9 Grand Opera House. 
. Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. l 

Montrrean.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 P.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons, Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 
President, M. O'B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


Arpany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3p.m. Lecture at 7:30 r.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yorr Crry.—The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
‘at 2:30 o'clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street. The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o'clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.——Frobisher Col- 
lege Hall, 23 East 14th street, near Broad- 
way. The People’s Spiritual Meeting every 
Sunday at 2:30 and 7:30 P.M. 

Brooxiyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 am. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o’clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale.——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited, The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright’s 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E, D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 p.m 


THE SUNDAY LAWS, 


BY J. G. HERTWIG. 
Price, 10 cents, For sale at this ofico. 


DAVID J. COTTER’S 
BELT OF LIFE, 


WILSONIN’ 


IHPROVED 


Magnetic Garments. 
312 MYRTLE AVE., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


For the Relief and Cure of All 
forms of Disease in its 
Worst Stages. 


Readers of Tau TRUTH SEEKER, read the annexed letter 
from a well-known physician who attended the following 
remarkable case: 

Mrs. L „à lady residing in Brooklyn, E. D..for two 
year , sutfered terribly with » utertne tumor; her attend- 
ant physician adyised an operation, but haying great 
aversion to the surgeon’s knife, she would not submit to 
it; rome friends having used my garmenis and been bene- 
fited thereby advised her to try them. Avout the middle 
of February, this year, a body set, as advised by myself, 
was purchased for her. 

‘The following letter will show the results and prove the 
value of my improved appliances in all forms of disease : 

May 2, 1884. 

Mr. D. J. COTTER, Dear Sir: Thinking you wonld like to 
know of the following. I notify you. 

Mrs. L— , a patient o: mine, bad a uterine tumor of 
two years’ stanaing and woula not consent to aD Operation; 
aome friends recommended her to use your MAGNETIC 
GARMENTS (a body set, I belleve). Unbeknown to me 
she did purchase and wear them, for ten weeks, so she 
now informs me. Two days ago l was seat for to attend 
her snd found the tumor had Deen expelled entire while 
standing, without pain or flow 

Have yuu met witu anytuing of this kind before by the 
application of your garments? Ishouls beglad to have 
some information on the point Yours rébectruty, 


149 Tompkins ave., Bro sklyn, N. Y. 
COPY OF MY REPLY. 
MAY 8, 1884. 


812 Myrtle ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dr, A. R. Pertyr, Dear Sir: Your favor received. In 
reply I beg to say I have several sueh cases, some of 
many years’ standing, cur..d by the use of my Garments. 
I would muh like tosee the tumor mentioned in your 
letter. iy in your possession, if you wil names time I 
can call upon you. 1 will then give you all the info: mation 
possible respecting the above-mentioned cases. and, if 
necessary. providing my patrons are willing. wil! place 
you in correspondence with them, or the physicians who 
attended them prior to the use of my Garments. I await 
your reply. Yours respectfully, $ 
AVID J. COTTER. 


Dr. A. R. PETTIT haviog replied. I called upon him 
and saw the tumor; it wa: the fibrous tissue of a large 
one; 8)] other matter seemed to have been absorbed (by 
the accion of the Garments) before it was expelled. 
fully sutisiied him of other such cases by letters in my 
posse:sion from parties cured ang their physicians. 

The above speaks for itself, ss the fuil name and ad- 
dress of the physician is given, and I have ao doubt but 
he wil) be pleased to satisfy any inquiring mind of the 
aboye facts. D. J. COTTER. 


These garment3 are @ decided improvement on any. 
thing of the kind ever offered, and only produced after 
many years of close study and scientific experiment. 

Much depends upon the knowledge of how to upply such 
garments. Many persous have reslly good appliances to 
Offer, but unless they are judiclously and scieutitically 
applied they are valueless. Any person writing for pam- 
puiet and fuf.rmation; by sending & full statement of 
their case, how long sutfering, and all symptoms, would be 
advised free of cost, just what garment it w uld be nec. 
essary to use to effecit u cure, price of same, etc. They ure 
made t9 fit all parts of the body, easy of adjustment. and 
as comtf. rtubie to use as ordinary underwear, being we l- 
ventilated, they are cool,and,the tatusionsof magnetism 
into the system produce s cool, pleasant feeling in the 
hottest weather, and wi!l cure any ot tne following forms 
of disease: RHEUMA" ISM, GOU, LUMBAGO, PAR 
ALYSiS, NEURALGIA, DYSPEPSIA. LOCOMOTOR 
ATAXIA, SPINAL DISEASE, ASTHMA, BRONCHI- 
TIS, DROPSY, TUMORS, CANCERS, aud others Dot 
necessary to Mention, as I claim tht alsease in any and all 
of its forms originates trom one primary cause, a breaking 
upof the Gangifonic Nerves, preventing a flow of Odic 
or Vital force from ths Medulla Oblonga.a at the base of 
the brain to various parts of the body (Justas the severing 
of a telegraph wire would prevent the message bein, 
sent), the result being the iron particles in the bloo 
become demagnetized; congestion snd discase follow; if 
in the smail of Bacx, Lumbago ana Kidney trouble; in the 
should-r3s, Rheumatism; in the Head, Nefralgia or Neu- 
Talgia, and so on in any part of the human organization. 
We have a thousand aud one different names for disesse, 
though produced by and through one source only, and it 
is by strenghtening the Ganglionic Nerves, conserving the 
vital forces, aud infusing Mugaeticm foto tre system, L 
effect so many Marveious cures after ail other means have 
fatied. 


REMARKABLE CURE OF PARALYSIS. 
J Nov. 13, 1883. 
Davip J. COTTER, Dear Sir: In 1eply co your inquiry as 
to the effects of the Garments sent me I am pleased to 
say the result has been astonishing to myse'f and friends. 
The first two pieces seut gave me such relfef -hatI tad 
great conf dence of being entirely cured when I obtained 
the others, and I was not disappulnted My paralysis has 
entircly disappeared und I um altogether a changed 
woman, and itis only two weeks since I g*tthe full set. 
I suffered very much with weakness in my chest and 
lungs. Now I can sing acd tulk as weil as ever, also read 
aloud without the slightest difficulty. I can safely recom- 
mend the garments to any persons suffering us I was. 
MRS. E P. PLHASANTS, 
Alderson. Monroe Co., West Va. 


P. S.—My daughter hes also found great relief from the 
use uf your garments. See her note inclosed, 


CURED OF NERVOUS PROSTRATION AND HYS- 
TERIA 


Dr. COTTER, Dear Sir: I um very happy to state that 
my geuerat health has improved wonderfully since the sp- 
plication of your garments. From undergolag the opera- 
tion to my eye My health had become fearfuily impaired, 
until my attending pbyaslciau feared fur the resujts; but 
from the first ten days of wearing your garments I began 
toimprove. I seemed to get new vitality, and with re- 
newed health my sight got wonderfully better, until now I 
feel myself perfectly cured, and I am out of my ph si- 
cian’s hands. Icannot feel too thankful for the beneñt I 
have derived from your appilances and shall alwsys bless 
the name of Dr. Cotter for his wonderful invention for 
curing disease without medicine. 

Hoping thousands of o*hers will be cured as I have been, 
Iam, sir, Respectfully yours. 

MISs MARY C. BURTON, 
Alderaon, Monroe Co., West Va. 


CURED OF ASTHMA. 
FER. 4, 1884. 


Dr. D. J. COTTER, Dear Sir: I had suffered with Asthma 
for years in its worst form, and never found anything to 
heip me until I put on your Garments, in February, 1533. 
since then my Asthma hus disappeared, and I have not 
been troubles about breathing in the least. 

Money could not buy the Garmenta I have if I could not 

et more. 
£ I forward you this letter hoping it may be the means of 
inducing some poor spulterer to use your health-giving 

ours very respectfuliy. 
appilances, vey. G. FARNHAM. 
818 Sixth s'reet, Racine, Wis. 


Write or call for pamphlet and all informa- 
tion to the inventor, 


DAVID J. COTTER, M.E., 
312 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Crimes Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“PREVENTION OF ORIME,”’ ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


.T. C. Leann, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘‘ This is a 


priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 


of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


—BY— 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 


tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Cnviliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTR SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


MAN! 

A LIBERAL JOURNAL published to promote ED- 
UCATION, CONSTRUCTION, CO-OPERATION, and OR- 
GANIZATION. Exponent of the objects, platform, 
and principles of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
T. B. Wakeman and T. C. Leland, editors, 


Weekly at $1 per annum. ‘Trial subscribere—three 
months—for twenty cents. Specimen copies free; 
and Liberal names wanted to send sample copies. 
T. O. LELAND, Secretary, 

144 Broadway, New York. 


ai ! . Improved or unimproved lands 


KANSAS 


tueanywhere in the state. For iu- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., Write to 
WATSON & THRAPP, or 0. H. CUSTENLORDER, 
ly13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


Q 
D. M. BENNETT 


Sont by Mail for Fifty cenis. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


ött 


Golden Throne. By Samost P. Pornam. 
Author of Prometheus, Gottlieb, Inger- 
soll and Jesus. A Radical Romance of 
pioneer life, delineating the virtues of 
natural humanity as opposed to the hy- 
pocrisy of & supernatural religion; crowd- 
ed with incident and full of progressiv 
ideas and the poetry of the future. $1.00. 

John’s Way. A pleasing domestic 
Radical story. By Mrs. E. D. SLENKER. 
15 cents. 


Alamontada the Galley-Slave. Trans- 
lated from the German of Zschokke by 
Ina G. Mosuer, L.L.B. A deeply philo- 
sophieal narrativ, intensely interesting. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents, 


severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 


Send for the book and see what devourers 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 


The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS. 


No, 1.—The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material Universe; the Law of Con- 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M, Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 


No. 2.—Origin of Life; 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
rau Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 

cents. 


No. 3.—The Development of the Spirit 
After Transition. 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No. 4.-Tbhe Process of Mental Action: 
oe How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
cents. f 


No; 5. The Origin of the Christian Relig» 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tlanity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 75 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Rome. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace ot 
esus. 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLE'TS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.-Experiences of Samnel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Lite As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E, 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 25 cents. 


Later Papers of Samnel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No.1 
And bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2.-Contrasis in Spirit Lite; 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLIY, late 
editor of the Springtield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield's reception In the spfrit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE É. S. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Achsu W. Sprague’s and Mary Clark's 

Experiences in the First ‘Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N, Y. Prico 
2% cents. 


THIRD EDITION. 
LTR BE wee wEKE 
BIRLE MYTHS 


AND THEIR 


Parallels in Other Religious. 


Being a Comparison of the Old and New Testament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathon na- 
tions of Autiquity, Considering also thoir 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous Ilustrations. 


The object of the work is to polnt out the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held In common with otter na- 
tions; and then trace them to their eviuentoriginand 
explain their meaning. 

“ {v has long been acknowledged by the most emi- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, 80 far us wo 
know, the present is the first complete and scholarly 
atttompt to trace these myths to thelr source, and 
ascertain their original slgniticatlon.”—Loslon Conr- 
ter. 

‘ Never before bas there been given a volume Ww 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one Just published 
by J. W. Bouton, ot New York.’’—Loston Times. 

“Itis unquestionably true that the results of a 
rationalistic study of the Christian scriptures ure 
nowhere else so accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—N. Y. Sun. 


1 Vol. Royal 8v0. Cloth. About 600 pages. 
Price, - =» » = «= $3.00 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Ulfutun Place, Now York. 


ORTHODOX HASH 


WITH 
CHANGE OF DIET. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR, 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES, 


1A Word from the Cook.—2 Choice Bits for the 
Hush.—3 Seasoned wlth Satan to the taste,-— 
4 The Chopplug-Kujte.—5 Hash, First 
Course.—6 Hash, Svcond Course,— 
1 Hash, ‘Third Course,—8 Change 
of Diet, Tirst Course,—9 
Change of Diet, Sec- 
oud Course, 


By WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 
THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents. The truth Nieker. 


SKETCH OF THE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SALADIN. 


(W. STEWART KOSS.) 
A vory interesting biography of a remarkable man 
Price 10 cents. Addresg, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


THE 


PROBLEM OF TAE UNIVERSE, 


Its Scientific Solution, 


WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS CF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Price 20 eents. Fer sale at this office 


“ANTICHRIST.” 


Proving conclusivly that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


His birth, life, trial, execotion, etc.—is a myth. 
TRUTH SKHEER Office. 
88 Clinton Place, New York 


Price, $2.00, 
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Poetry. 


Prayer and Potatoes. 
An old lady sat in her old arm-chair, 
With wrinkled visage and disheveled hair, 
And hunger-worn features; 
For days and for weeks her only fare, 
As she sat there tn her old arm-chair, 
Had been potatoes. 


But now they were gone; of bad or goed 
Not one was left for the old lady’s food 
Of those potatoes; 
And she sighed and said, ‘« What shall ido? . 
Where shall I send, and to whom shall I go 
For more potatoes ?” 


And she thought of the deacon over the way— 
The deacon so ready to worship and pray— 
Whose cellar was full of potatoes; 
And she said: “ I will send for the deacon to come; 
He’ll not mind much to giv me some 
Of such & store of potatoes.” 


And the deacon came over as fast as.he could, 
Thinking to do the oid lady some good, 
But never, ‘for once, of potatoes; - 
He asked her at once what was her chief want, 
And she, simple soul, expecting a grant, 
Immediately answered, ‘“‘Pétatoes.” 


But the deacon’s religion didn’t lie that way;.- 
He was more accustomed to preach and pray 
Than to giv his hoarded potatoes; 
So not hearing, of course, what the old lady sald, 
He rose to pray, with uncovered head, 
But she only thought of potatoes, 


He prayed for patience, and wisdom, and grace, 

But when he prayed, “ Lord, giv her peace,” 
She audibly sighed, “ Potatoes; ” 

And &t the end of each prayer which he sald, 

He heard, or thought that he heard, in its stead, 
That same request for potatoes, i 


The deacon was troubled—knew not what to do; 

"Twas very embarrassing to hav her act so 
About ‘those carnal potatoes; ” 

So, ending his prayer, he started for home, 

But, as the door closed, he heard a deep groan, 
“Oh, giv tothe hungry potatoes!” 


And that groan followed him all the way home, 
In the midst of the night it haunted his room, 
“ Oh, giv to the hungry potatoes!” š 
He could bear it no longer—arose and dressed; 
From his well-filled cellar taking in haste 
A bag of his best potatoes. 


Again he went to the widow's low hut, 
Her sleepless eyes she had not shut; 
But there she sat in that old arm-chair, 
With the same wan features, the same sad 
And entering in he poured on the floor 
A bushel or more from his goodly store 
. Of choicest potatoes. 


The widow’s heart leaped up for Joy, `: 
Her face was haggard and wan no more. 
“ Now,” said the deacon, "shall we pray ?” 
ʻ“ Yes,” said the widow, '' now we may.” 
And he kneeled him down on the sanded floor 
Where he had poured his goodly store. 


And such a prayer the deacon prayed 

As never before his lips essayed, 

No longer embarrassed, but free and full, 

He poured out the voice of a liberal soul, 

And the widow responded aloud, ** Amen!” 
But said no more of potatoes. 


air;: 


And you who hear. this simple tale, 

Pray forthe poor, and praying “prevail; ” 

Then preface your prayer with alms and good 

deeds, 

Search out the poor, their wants and needs; 

Pray for peace, and grace, and spiritual food, 

For wisdom, and guidance, for all these are good, 
But don’t forget the potatoes, 


. WP. Pattee. 


<The Bible Analyzed.” 

T bav just read “‘ The Bible Analyzed,” alarge 
and beautiful book, printed in clear and plain 
type, and in clear and plain language. It 
would seem as if all that could be said, either 
for or against this old book of Jewish mythol- 
ogy, had been said and repeated over and over 
again by so many writers that a new book, on 


the old thread-bare subject, could not possibly |. 


havanyinterest. But I assure you that though 
I hav read from Voltaire and Paine up to In, 
gersoll, I was really fascinated by the easy, 
familiar, and flowing style of this volume of 
‘Kelso's. Itis analytical, argumentativ, and his- 
torical; solid, sensible, and reasonable; merry 
humorous, and witty; cute, charming, and cu- 
rious; and altogether useful, desirable, and 
valuable, 

No Liberal library will be complete without 
it, and especially a League library. Hav you 
a pious friend or neighbor whom you would 
convince of the errors, mistakes, and false- 
hoods of the Bible? Persuade him to read this 
analysis of the holy (?) book, and the work is 
done. 

Should some furious fanatic endeavor to 
thrust his stale and effete theology down your 
throat, tell him you will read any of the ten 
thousand pious books, from any pious theolog- 
ical library, that he will bring you, if he, in 


{him a Christian. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER JUNE 14, 1884. 


But there are so few who care to search the 
foundations of -their faith. ` They.are ‘born in 
the lap of theology, and reared. atnong) i its 


mysteries aiid ‘miracles,ind its forms and: cére: |: 


monies, so that to believe in them isas “natural 
as life,” while to reject them requires study, 
thought, and effort. 

I hope our friends will not only buy- ihis 
book for its own intrinsic merit, but will choose 
it in preference to some others .probably just 
as good. Select this one because the writer 
pénnedit amid poverty and destitution, penned 
it as a wounded and “almost totally disabled” 
soldier, who received his wounds in the'service 
of our country, and is now trying to rear.and 
educate his motherless children by.the fruits 
of his pen. f i 

I would like to place before you whole pages 


of this criticism on the Blessed: (?) volume; £I 


had space to do so, for I am sure if you knew 
the nature of the mental feast here spread for 
your delectation, you would be eager to partake 
of it. 

If asked which is the most interesting chap- 
ter in the book, I think I would say the one on 
Miracles. He says: ‘‘Convince a Christian that 
nd -such miracles as described in the .Bible 


‘| were ever performed, and you at once make 


him an Infidel. . So, on. the other hand, con. 
vince an Infidel that the miracles described in 


the Bible are all genuin, and yon at once make | 
+ +.» The man who be-| : 
lieves, does go simply becausé a sufficient | 


amount of evidence has. been brought to bear }- 


upon him to compel him to: believe. . ..| 


Anciéntly theword miracle was synonymous 
with the word wonder. A miracle” was simply 
something wonderful. © The results of 


many scientific expériments appear truly won-' 


derful —as the lighting of a firé with a drop 


of water, or with ‘sparks from & man’s nose; f. 
the converting of a.cotton garment into ‘its own' 
weight of sugar; and the causing of large pieces'}: 
All. Christian: 
Bible: miraclés, that are not myths and “false- 


of. iron to stand in the air.” 


hoods, are probably ‘wonderful results of 
science,” just: as are the ‘‘ wonders” reported 
of spiritual mediums of to-day, s :{ 72% 


|“ The Bible Analyzed” shows that the book: 
is an irregular, straggling medley of. fact and |: 


fiction, history and: fable; poetry and nonsense,. 
miracle and science: -I was reading, only a, 


| few days. ago,.'a serial, story<in | the :Gontinent,|‘D 


describing the persecutions of the early Chris- 
tians and their underground life in the cat- 
acombs. ‘The story made out the ‘Christians.to 
be ‘but a little: lower than the angels,” but for 
me the tale was ruined by its miracles, 


| were the restoring to life of two dead men, one 
‘| of whom. had: his head entirely: severed from 
These ‘were “‘raised:’ into life. by | 


his body: 
the -prayers of the congregation inthe cat- 


‘| acombs, and these two downright impossibili- 


ties made the whole story no better than a 
fable. Just so does the one miracle of turn-|' 


ing all the waters of the land of - Egypt into |. 
blood make the Bible no bettér ‘than. a: book | £8, 
‘of fables; and then counting in all the other 
miracles Kelso mentions converts the old book | 
‘J into a collection far out-rivaling even Esop’s 


famous volume., 


Friends, the labor of two days will pay for . 


“The Bible Analyzed.” Mr. Kelso has spent 
years of study, and thought, and labor in pro- 
ducing: this valuable legacy for Freethought. 
Can you grudge the work of two days if spent 
in purchase of what has cost so'much? I 
think I am safe-in offering to take the book’off 


the hands of any Liberal at full price, if, on |- 


carefully reading. it; he or she concludes it is |- 
not worth the outlay. Yours for the encourage- 
ment and appreciation of real merit, 
os f Erma. 
Opinions of Mrs. Slenker’s Books. 
M. E. Brumas: “The Darwins” and ‘John’s 
Way” are excellent books, 
G. 5: BréHop, | -Haven, ‘Kansas: 
pleased with “John’s Way.” ` 


Orren C. Buriincame, Bunville, N. Y.: 
Please send me the best book ever written to 
circulate among creedlings, viz. ; ‘John’s 
Way. ” : 

H. O Waars, Camlachie, Canada: Mrs. O. 
W. and I are delighted with “John’s Way.” 


I am well 


This country wants more such literature as: 


that in circulation, 


Dr. Hancnaves: “John's. Way.” is. a ‘good 
work. Itis very able. Besides, it isso useful 


that I think it would do all parents good ifl. 


they read and studied it. The mode of edu- 
cation that is described in the work is not 
only interesting but highly instructiv, 


-44 LIBERTY'S Disorere:” The book market is 


turn, will read “The Bible Analyzed,” and| deluged with trash; we are surrounded by a 


that you will exchange criticisms and remarks 
thereon with him, ad infinitum; for you are 
just as certain to win the victory as the sun is} < 
sure to giv us light and life, 

It would seem as though one such book as 
this would overturn the theology of the world, 


flabby literature. ‘The. intellectual and moral 

condition is appalling to the conscious thinker. 

A teeable stories like “John’s Way” and 
he Darwins ” are elevating and. instructiv. 


Lyman. Case, Winsted, Conn.: I like « The 
Darwins,” and fancy it * vill be the méans of 
doing a great deal of good. .I hope that Mrs. 


and so it would if it were universally read. |Slenker will keep on in the good work with 


-erful influence for good. 


‘Ferdinand Pheister,, Nashville, -: = ae 
Jone ‘Ashman, Salt. bras: Gity begat 
w "E. Reybould, Salt 1 Tako City. 


These}: 


upon: application. ' 


wis. ANNA CONNELLY'S 


E as 


rationalistic standpoint. 


‘reader of the paper should gend for a dozen. 


‘forcible, and. 


her ‘strong pen, and that she will liv long to 
-convert all Virginia and me rest of mankind 
to good sense. ` 


Mk. Re Franz, Mill, “Wiseonain : “The 
Darwins” and ‘John’s Way ” will hav @ pow- 
Mrs. Slenker- is 
very able; “her stories are clothed in an attrac- 
‘tiv garb, ahd in such plain language that the 
are brought within ‘the comprehension of a 
of usy J love and venerate hor writings., 

i -t Joins Way.” ep 

‘Omo Review: . Young see should send 
for this little story. "Old folks‘should buy it 
and giv it to some chain-bound friend, that it 
may.pe the means of freeing them fiom: old 
theology. The Christian: people. distribute 
their publications. throughout: the world;. 
should Liberals remain’ ‘silent and let that 


which they are. satisfied is: falée: bé ‘forced | 


upon the people without trying : to counteract 
the influence? - :. 
ee 


_Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


ARIZONA. 
J. 5. “Mansfield, Tucson. 
CALIFORNIA. «©: f 
A. Berenz, 140 Montgomery st., San, Francisco, 
Dr. J. L. York, Ban Tose, Cals? i 


Ww. B. Cooke, 170 129 Yonge: st., Toronto. 
COLORADO. 

M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., ‘Denver.’ 

S. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denyer: 

E. Keith, Animas City. 


PE 


$ CONNECTICUT, ` 
J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 
KANSAS, ` 
Chris. Brown, Burlington. : 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Chas. 8. Coburn, 123: Essex ‘street, Lawrenee. |: 
Joseph Marsh, , Northampton. : ao 
: MICHIGAN, 

S.D; “Moore, Adrian. ` Box 465, 
A. Atwood, Eaton Rapids, 

MISSOURI. , 
Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St: Louis. 
Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. 

NEBRASKA, d ; 
Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago street, ‘Omaha. 

"OREGON, . 
A. Erwin, Lebanon. 
B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Gëorgo Longford, 25 Otter st., Philadelphia. 
H. Clay Luse, ‘Waynesburg. 
Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
A M. Stevens, 228 Beaver ave. ; ;Alleghony City. 

TENNESSEE. A ER 


“UTAH, ` 


‘eler,Park“C: 


Mrs: Elmina D. Slonker, 8: Snowville. ` 
. ENGLAND. 
Charles Watts & Co., London. 


"he: “Amiérican-and~New--York-News—Com.|_ 
panies will furnish the Paper to news. dealers | 


Redemption for the ‘Hair... 


rea. 2: 
z M. ANNA CONNELLY,“ 
“So North tie ‘street, Philadelphia, on y 


Man. —Whencė: and- ‘Whither. | 


-By R; B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., 
Author of- ‘The: Bible.—Whence and What?’ 


About all that can be said for: the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a 


- 1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 
For sale at’ this office. 


ORTHODOXY. 


g A Lecture by a 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. 


*«The clergy know that I know that they | 


know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 


the. United States should’ read it. Every 
’ Price, singly; 10 centë; twelve for a dollar. 
- Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New. York. 


HOW HE WON AND WORE. IT. 


This is a book of 300 pages, embodying the 
most graphic, vivid, and thrilling por- 
trayal of Sooiety Life as it 
now exists. 


has just been issued by its author,:Mrs. Anna 
D. Weaver. It is a story of thrilling interest, 
thoroughly dramatic, pathetic, fascinating, 
graphio. ` at “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” was to the slavery question, “‘ Rich- 
ard's Crown” is to the cause agitating the 


| masses of the people of to-day. 


Printed in large, new type, on. fine, heavy. 
paper. Beautifully illustrated with eleven 
engravings, handsomely bound :in cloth; title 
in gilt, embossed on the back and side of the 
book, Price, $1.50. For sale at this office, 


| An Hour With the Angels; 


printed. Every man, woman, and child in 


RICHARD’SCROWN 


| Christianity Before the Time of 


The third edition of this remarkable book : 


SPIRITUALISTIC WORKS. 
For Sale at Taz Trur Szmxzr Office. 


Achsa W.  Sprague’s and Mary - 
Clark’s Espen in the First 


Ten Spheres of. Bpirit-Life.. Paper; 20 on 
. cents. 


After Death ; ahs Disembodiment of _. 
Man, The World of Spirit, Its Location, ` 
Extent, Appearance, ‘Inhabitants, Cus- 

_ toms, Sex. and- its -uses::there, ny Pe B. 
ae RanDOoLPa. Price; $2:005: > 


“After. Dogmatic Theology; What? 
Materialism, or, a Spiritual Philosophy 


and Natural Religion: By Guus B. STEB- 
Bins, Oleth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents,- >: 


Agassiz and Spiritualism: Involving 


fessors in*1857. By Atren PUTNAM; 
author of ‘Bible ` Marvel -Workers, a, 
oS Spirit: Works, Natty: a. Spirit,” ete. 


characteristics of. memoir, essay, and. re- 


i l - view. : The: matter -considored, 19, 0 vital 
i d 


interest.to ‘the cause.of S nd. | 

readers cannot fail of. being. pleased with. 

the treatment which’ “Mr, Esran ace da. ` 
`to it. Price, 25 ‘cents.’ 


ae Angel of Horeb. -By M. B. “Ogun 


- A Critical Review of Biblical: Inspiration 
“and Divinity. Paper, 10 cents. |... i 


"| Angel Voices from the Spirit-World. 


ssays taken indiscriminately from a 
large amount written: under angel: influ- 
ence, By Jamis Lawhenon, Dial. and 
-~ Transcribing - Medium; `` and Rèputed f 
* Author. Cloth, pp.: :400;: $1.00.: ; 


or, A 
Dream of the Spirit Life. By A. Baronam, -> 


Price, 50 cents. 


Answers to Charges in General Be- 


. lief... By Mr.:and Mrs.A; E. Nawron. 
‘Price, 15 cents. ‘ 


Armageddon ;._ or, ‘the, Overthrow of 


Romanism. and. Monarchy. „By &., D. 
Bartow.: Price, $1.50. 
Baptism of Fire. An Autobiographi- 


cal Sketch., By Luorrmr. Price, 30 cents, 


Battle-Ground of the Spiritual Re- 
formation. By S: B.Brrrran, M.D. 
- The latest and best defense of Spiritual- 
‘ism—at once a i orca and: a vindica- 
` tion, ‘Ab armor ny Be ‘om which. Spiritualists 
will: draw weap Byte ‘years. ‘Pri 


Botter Viewi 


cording to 


$ Ge i 
3 
Ə Dann ‘Whatever Is 


‘Is Right. By Dr. A. B. Camp. Price; m. 


Beyond the Breakers.. A Story of 
the Present Day. By Rosurr Date OWEN. 
Finel illustrated. - "This story of :village 
“life in the West is, in its narrow, and in- 
‘terior. meaning, a profoundly ‘spiritual f 
story, through and by -whose numberless, 
incidents, scenes, characters, and narra- 
tions is illustrated the great truth of 
spirit-life and, communion. Cloth, $1.50. 


Sapt the Veil; Dictated by the 

Spirit of P. B. Ranponex, through the 

` mediumship of Mrs. BE. H. *M’Dougil and 

Mrs, Luna Hutchinson: Cloth, with 

steel-plate operat of P. B: ee 
Price, $1.50. i, 


Biblical Chronology. By wr B. 
Craven. Contrasting the Chronological 
Computations of the Hebrew.and Septua- 
-gint Versions from-Adam to Christ;. Orit- 
ical Essay on: thé Geographical Location 
of the Garden of Eden. Paper, 10 cents. 


Bible in the: Balance. A Text Book 
` -for Investigators.. The Bible weighed in 
the: balance. with history, chronology, 
‘science, literature, and itself. With illus- 
trations. By Rev. J. Q. Fisa. Cioth,.$1.50 


Bible Marvel- Workers, And the Pow- 
er which helped or: made them. perform 
mighty works.and utter, inspired words; 
together. with some personal traits and 
characteristics of prophets,, apostles, and 
Jesus, or New. Readings of The Mira. 
cles.” . By ALLEN Puryam. Price, $1.25. 


Book on Mediums; or, Guide'for Me- 


diums anid Invocators. By ALLEN Oanpxo, 
. Price, $1.50. 


Buddhism and Christianity Face to 


Face. By J.M.Prestzs. A Dis- 
cussion bott oet a Buddhist priest and an 
‘English clergyman. Paper, 25 cents. 


Chapters from the Bible of the Ages. 
Compiled by Œ. B. Srzppins, Price, $1.50 


Christ. By M. B. Craven. With 
Quotations from the Ancient Sages and 
Fathers, showing the Historic Origin of 
Christian Worship. Paper, 25 cents. 


Christ and the „people. By A. B. 


Cmm. Price, $1 


Christ, the locales of Spiritual- 
ism. By J. M. Persies. 10 cents. 


Civil and Religions Perseeutions in 


the State of New York. By 
Tuomis R. Hazanp. Paper, 10 cents. 


Vales of Spiritualism.. By a Medi- 
cal Man. Price, 25 cents. 


` the Investigation of Harvard Collegë Pro- = 


This. sterling- work. :combines in itself the . o 


‘Popular ie “Store 


(Haniaiaa a in 1857; Je 


Studds, and Tene TOPOM reduced. an} ` 


‘Elegant Minute Repeater—striking hours, quarters, 
and minutes, xtra heavy 18 k. case, $290, Broad: 
Way price. $400: “An extra ‘fine 18k, = Lightning 1-4 
Second Timer? in best 18 k. case, $165, cheap at $225. 
One do.,.““ Split Second,” latest. improved" Double: 


- Timer, w $190; Worth $275. A beautiful Presentation }. 


Watch, finest case made in America, Jarge,Diamond:|: 
in center, best « Brequet. Hair-Spring,” Adjusted. 
American Myt., $160; worth Watch to 
matoh, equally: "low. 10 BOlid: Gold; 
11 Jeweled, American 
Ladies, dós $32.50; do 


id $35, “In 10 k. 


ame: Case, Full: (15) Jeweled, Pats 


Winding Watches, $50; | 


K .50;: Same:case, 15.Jəwels, ‘Adjusted,’ |- 


nda if nol entha AEN 
if not. entirely. s ‘actory. 
Gorham: Solid Silver. Spoons, nicely "engraved $1,75 
per ounce.: Best Triple plated Tea Spoons, $2 fo 
_Table-Spoons, $4. “Knives and forks, $3.50 per’dozen: 
_ “Best Steel Spectacles: made, $1, Genuin Pebbles, $2.: 
.~ Sold by all Opticians for. double.. If you. need a 
'.. Watth, Chain, ‘Ring, Più, or. any goods in my line, 
send me: trial: order and I will poettiv’y Dlease you. 
Refer to Ro mg 1 : z 


BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 


‘A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 
. ing, the literature contained in the Old and 
New Testaments, 12mo. 232 pages.: Price, $1. 


Address — THH TRUTH BE. Re 
83 Clinton Place. N.Y. 


D. M. BENNETT'S LAST WORK : 
A TRUTH 8} SEEKER 


Around the | mi | 


FOUR. LARGE VOLUMES... 


“With a steel «plate: engraving of: the ‘author: in: Wou'l: 
‘and ench volume illustrated witii forty-seven cuts. 


} dicted as I bav been that: 


i LADIES MAGNETO ROKET. Pree, $18, 
“TESTIMONIALS: ; 


Read the following testimonials, and. be convinced 
and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDIOIN. — 


THE AOME OF PERFEOTION: ` 
Remarkable Cure of. Paralysis in 
. One: Week. | 


. QINOINNATI, Dec: 19, 1882. 
‘Da. L. TENNEY — Doar Bir: As I feel greatiy in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment; ald the use of your Magmetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without’ tation to. those af- 
o: efféct:-was simply mar-. 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly-. 


+] sisin my right arm and could not'usé ‘it at all, but’ 
after wearing & suit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING ` 
-į for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hay 


ppliances: which- ‘will 


Ahat: same! 
effecj.a cure in a case of Paralyeis will at, the same 


time eradicate OATARRH or DYSP 


Sandsomely pound. in. ‘red cloth, | 36. 
in leather, red edges, $9.50;. im 

` “morocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 

` Readers of THE TRUTA SREKER ‘know the circumstances 

'; ander which this work was ‘written... ge 

penned by the'great ‘author were: sfor the’ fourth yolume 

which .was- nearly: completed at’ his death, ahd which’ will 

now contain an:dccount of. hts worldamented death and 

burial, Mı. Bennett was a very patiént and faithful 

chronicler of the habits and customs of the different peo» 

. ples of the many places he visited, The every-day 

life of all nations is laid before the reader by one who has 

visited: them-and beheld them with his own eyes. - Par-. 

ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 

the ,varions countries he visited, and the Morality of g0- 

called, pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of, 

` Christian countries, much. te. the detriment, of the latter 
The work 16 8 j 


Freethinker’s History of the World, 


‘This work, snd. “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE”: 
should be in every Libera’s library Besides its intainaic 

_ worth it {aa memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 
he. world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire. 
and Paine in the force and clearness of his writings. 

s Address 1HB 1RU1H SEEKER. ` 

33 Clinton Place, 

` . New York city. 


Ingersoll’s Works. 


"The Gods. Paper, i BOcts; cloth, $1.25 
In fi mi prisin “The Gods, ae Hum. 
poids * Epione Raine,” “ Individuality,” and “ Here- 


tica and Heresies.” 


‘Some Mistakes of ae 
-. cents; cloth, $1.25, 


The Christian. Religion. Ry R. G. 

Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah Š. Black, 

_and Prof, George P. Finbar. Pa- 
por, 50 cents. 


Interviews on Talmagë: Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. j 


What Must We Dote to be paved Pa- | so-call 
per, 25 cents. 


Marriage and Divorce, 


By R. D. Westbrook, D D, LL.B, 
Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?’ 


CONTENTS: 
The True Ideal of M: 
Free Love. PERREN: 
` The History of Marriage. 
The Old Testament, Divorce Law. 
The New Testament on Divorce. 
Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
Rational Deductions from Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better than Cu’ e. 


Price, — Neatly bound in cloth, For sal 
Bt this off 


Paper, 50 


TA in the 
patient.’ We do not, like the: Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death; ‘he may possibly strike 
something.(if be is. very kitai) that brings. relief 
for the time being. $ i 


Ladies, read:tho fo! 
u ‘and. ionad 
me you; St aa pay yow.: 
L Tenas Dear a About two 


worse, and 
operation, when'my atten, 
will catch ata straw, ’so. 


on was 
I catch: 


THE TRUTH = = 14, 1884. 


_ CURES COLD OR MOIST 


- Sont- t i address upon. receipt of $1.00. -; 


Address all communications to 


same | 


BRYS AZO omy health began to fail me; I bedazie Hervous, 


TN 


CURES EVERY FORM OF DISEASE 


WITHOUT MEDICIN 


EVERY PAIR 
ARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or In person free ‘of charge: ` Send iw 

: for Tiustrated. Pamphlet. 


our claims are correct ‘in every, j particuiar 
THESE, APPLIANOES ARE 


| Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
W 


: Standing Cured in T! 


SHULLSBURG:; eo; 11, 1882. 
“DE. L TENNEY —Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNBETIO VESTS for about three weeks; i 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the: Hi 
Bide, which hed been a source of misery to me for 
the last six.years, I had tried ‘numerous’ remedies 


-before. without benefit, but. as 
“MAGNETIO VEST I' got relief 
bounded gratitude, lremain ` 


Yours resp: 


`| Ladies, read the following i 


‘| who had been under drug trestmènt:for. 


“OBBO: 
TENNEY: Your lette: fant irooaived;aieo 

tne *olothing on on Tuesday last... Pitt perfectly. 

FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR HAD: THEM 

Am not joking, Tnd if Timproyerag ra 

I bay since Taesday, will soon ‘be 1 

800) 


This lady reports ber 
‘than six Waksi after putting onthe. 


although in. bed, unable to gë 
he nevertheless was able to 
two days after the a 


H 


|can.þbo had upou pohoan Bl 


one desiring to communicate 


" pining “i Ko m 


ini habe of a curo, 


this ot 
your appliances. From. the very ‘first I felt invigorated, th 


as well as I ever was in my life. 


pefore were constipated, are now regular. 


mor, which had extended entirely across my. abdomen, pegan to 
{ decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
Bince putting on the appli- 
ances I hay Not taken a single dose of medicin, My bowels, which 
I would therefore 


cheerfully recommend them:to anyone suffering a8 Lhav, pelieving 
that they will do.all and moré'than you claim forithem, I remain, 


* Gratefully yours, 


market, they impart no shocks and’ leaves no sores, 
PRICE L IST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - 
Gentlemen’s Belts. - 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, 
Sciatic Appliances, each, 
Leg Belts, each, -= 7. 
Knee Caps, each, 
Wristlets, each, 
Sleepin ‘Caps, 
Ladies Jacket. 
lesion Be Vests, 
Superfine Insoles, 


` Children’s garments upon application. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 


Mus. MARY J. STEWART, 


evseceoo: 
SSSSESEQ 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Shiela Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle high 


about 


than ordinary clothing. 


Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we wh 


refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made t 


order, and a fit guaranteed. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. DEAE OORO 


Address for further information, 


I. TENNEY, 
471 West Madison Street, Ohicag 
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then send it.to this office. 
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1> > APETITION FOR STATE SECULARIZATION. 


To the Honorable Senators and Members of the House of Representatives of the 


United States Congress : 


| A republican form of government being based on liberty, equality, and fra- 
‘ternity, as both means and end, involves the separation of Church and State, 


whose union is the worst form of class-legislation and the most infallible sign of 


arbitrary power. A house divided against itself cannot stand. The institutions 
of this Commonwealth should be made homogenéous throughout, Impartial 
protection of all citizens in their equal rights and liberties, by encouraging the 
free movement of mind, promotes the establishment of truth in whatever direc- 
tion. Any infringement by government of this absolute equality-of its citizens 
is the parent of manifold evil, a national crime committed against that natural 
“justice ” which, as the Constitution declares, this government was founded to 
“establish.” i ibe i 

_ And yet, though the first amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States says, “ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or, prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” there does exist a union of Church and 
State, which gives to Christianity moral and material aid, and so proscribes 
other religions and forms of belief and unbelief, while taxing these also for the 
support of that special religion. 

The ways in which this old alliance between Church and State still survives 
among us are: 

' 1. Recognition of God and Christianity in State Constitutions. 

2. Exemption of Church property from taxation. 

'-8, Appropriations of public money for sectarian purposes. 

4. Religious exercises, as the reading of the Bible, etc., in the public schools. 
ah 5. Laws enforcing the observance of the Sabbath on the authority of the 
ible. 
‘6, Religious test-oaths in courts of justice and on instalment into office. ° 

7. Chaplaincies in the Legislature, the Army, and the Navy. 

` 8, Fast and Thanksgiving Proclamations, which contain theological ideas 
that may or may not be acceptable to the citizen. 

The necessity for this separation of Church and State is more apparent now 
than ever before, because of the still greater diversity of religious beliefs, the 
many forms of dissent from the religion which receives State patronage, and the 
growing signs of sectarian strife and ambition in the arena of politics. And 
emphasis needs to be given to the fact that the union of Church and State is 
a great hindrance to the employment of right methods in dealing with many questions 
of reform now demanding attention. And most essential is it at all times, and 
especially in the present, in order to secure for the law its due respect and 

ere obgervance, that the people’s representatives should exhibit the strictest fidelity 
to their trusts by following the law in its letter and spirit. oe 
. > Your petitioners, therefore, pray that immediate action be taken by- the 
law-making power. to bring into harmony the theory and practice of our.govern- 
ment in making the following principle a- part of the fundamental law of the 
‘and-by*amendntent to the United States Constitution: ~~ = == 

The total separation of Church and State, by prohibiting Congress or 
any State, County, Municipality, or Township from enacting any law that 
favors religion in any of the eight ways specified, or in any other way, or 
prohibits the free exercise thereof. T eae 
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Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL,” 


Please cut this petition out, attach it to a blank sheet of paper, sign your 
‘name and address to it, get all your friends and neighbors to do the same, and 


- Qddg and. Gndg. 


IN politics the ‘most successful men seem to be the 
ones who hay the.greatest-ginfluence.. 


WHEN did George Washington take his first ride? 
When he took a haċk at the cherry-tree. f 


IT is noted as an interenting fact that the wages of 
sin hay Not been cut down to any perceptible extent 


THE cultured maiden from Boston wrote to her 


friend that she had just been to hear Mr. Joseph 
Emmett sing “ Pique-a-bout.”’ - 


IT is said that there will be three women to one 
man in heaven. Gosh! but won’t we hays nice tim 
up there when we lay this burden down! i 


LITTLE FLAXEN HAIR: “Papa, it’sraining.” Papa: - 


(somewhat annoyed by work in hand); “ Well, let it 
rain.” Little Flaxen Hair (timidly): “I was going 
to.” 

MAINE is noted more for its water-poWer than any 
thing else. Therefore it seems perfectly natural that 
its nativs snould take so kindly to the flowing bowl 
that & prohibition law is necessary. 


A BUDDING poet recently sent a religious weekly a 
sonnet ‘To & Devil’s Darning-Needle,’? and was 
greatly surprised at the sanctimoniousness of the 
said periodical when it printed his sonnet changed 
.80 that the title read, “To a Satan’s D——g-Needle.” 


ernment has resolved to return the exquisit courtesy 
of our lawmakers in kind, Hereafter a duty will be 
levied upon all works of art imported into France 
from America; and thirty per cent will be collected 
upon all American-made chromos and other works 
of art, such as tobacco labels, three-sheet pictorial 
posters, wooden Indians, Godblessourhome mottoes, 
pictures by National Academicians, advertising fans, 
Please-shut-the-door signs, and nativ wines. 


“Now, my dear,” said the candidate’s wife, I 
don’t wish to throw the slightest obstacle in the way 
of your election, and if you choose to turn the house 
into a bear garden, and hay all the loafers in town 
tramping on my carpets and filling my curtains with 


cups, I shan’tsay a work. ‘But I want you distinctly 
to understand that if another of those women’s 
rights delegations comes to know if you are going to 
take a manly stand for down-trodden womanhood-— 
well, that delegation has got to be twenty years older 
and keep its veil down, or 1’ll interview it myself. 
That’s all, dear.” - So s 
HOW CATHOLIC PATRIOTS SERVE THEIR COUNTRY.—AN | 
OPERETTA OF THE HOUR. 


SOENE. — The rear room of 0’ Flaherty’s saloon. The pat- 
riots sit in secret council around a table on which are set 
out sundry bottles, glasses, etc, 

FIRST PATRIOT, 

Hurroo, byes, hurroo for the pathriot’s trade; 

| >A þetther no mortal did iver invints—————— === m= 

To the divil I’ve flung sway pick-Axe and shpade, _ 
And the tinimint’s moine where I once paid me 

rint. 

Sure, no longer I doine from a batthered tin can, 
l’ve Dalmoniky’s besht since I friz to this job; 

Here’s a health to ould England, she’s med me & 


a WAN, L ` ‘ 
For ’tis cursin’ herself puts the bread in me gob. 
SECOND PATRIOT, 

"Tis navies we’ll hav, byes—all here in me oi— 
With Airin’s green shtandart a-sailin’ the says; 
And we’ve dynamiote, too—here ’tis, labeled “ Ould 
Rol ?— $ i 3 
To bring down Johnny Bull to his dastardly Knase, 
Faix, the more of shtarvation and misery, too, 
And shootin’ and hangin’ bedivils the Oile, 
The betther it is, byes, for me and for you, 
For theshtamps come in fasther and fasther the 
whoile. ` 
` THIRD PATRIOT. 


Wan Rafferty keeps a schmall grocery shtore, 
Where the woman that owns me was down on the 
schlate 
Purty heavy, begob, till the villyun he shwore 
“Not a ha’porth on thrust anny more should we ate. 
“ Ye’ shtarve out & pathriot, would ye !” I said: 
“For a thraitor and shpy I’ll denounce ye, ye 
paste 1’? 
Faix, Rafferty thrimbled. From that day, hedad, 
Upon thrust on the besht of his havin’ we faste! 

7 “ Divi aive him!” “More power t ; 
(Cries of “ Divil res Me) p O Yees, 
FOURTH PATRIOT, 

Ye know the bloind poiper, byes, Terry McGlynn, 
A nate little sym the ould bird had put bot 
In the toe of & sock hid @ tay-pot widin; 
When Ot heerd of.it, off, fatx, to Terry: wint OL. 
Oi discoorsed him, begor, of the want and the woe 
The bloody red toirant had brought the greon land, 
And the tirrible vingeance we’d wrake on the foe— 
Sure, he imptied the shtockin’ right into me hand. 
(Prolonged laughter.) 


FIFTH PATRIOT. 
‘“‘Arrah, where are yez bound,” sez I, “Biddy 
O’Rorke ?” 
(She’s a sarvint and soft), “Where so fasht now, 
Machree ?” ; 
ʻ A passage to boi,” sez she, ‘‘ here to New York, 
For the mother at home that I’m doyin’ to see.” 
“ Let her wait & while yit,” sez I, “ Biddy asthore,”” 
And Ishwore how the Gim of the Says wud be free, 
Whin the pathriot byes had a few dollars more, 
Till, half croyin’, she gey all the money to me. 


(Boisterous laughter, succeeded by cheering, and a voice, 
‘6 Well, Reilly, ye bate the divil 1”) 


ALL THE PATRIOTS [in chorus}. 


s 
This ANNUAL is a compendious History of the Freethought movement in the United | gurroo, byes, hurroo for the Pathriot band, 


States. It contains ; 
128 Octavo Pages, 


‘with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks. It is “not |y 


or a day, but for all time.” 
` Now ready. Price, post-paid, 25 cents, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 
33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


And whin we git lift sure the day will be could, 
The divil may care for the Imerald lang, 
While the money roulls into the Pathriots bould. 
o longer we wrastle with shovel and shpade, 
We're shtatesmen and warriors—that is our job. 
Here’s a health to ould England, our fortunes she’s 

med, 
For ’tis cursin’ herself puts the bread in our gob. 
—Puck, 


WE hay it on sound authority that the French gov- ` 


pipe smoke and drinking whisky out of my best tea- | 
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Holes and Ọlippings. 


` JEWS hay Best 80 persecuted by the Chris- 


tians of Limerick lately that numbers hay left 
-othe city. 


Kwe ‘Trepau of Burmah has poisoned his 
mother-in-law. Thus is Christian civilization 
doing its perfect work, even among the heathen. 


Tun Baptist darkies of New York hav just 
dedicated their first church. ‘This will proba- 
bly hav the effect of introducing the razor into 
religious worship. 


_ Every religion, like every dog, 80 Ao: speak, 
has its day. What Sunday is to Christians 
Monday i is to the Greeks, Tuesday to the Per- 
sians, Wednésday to the Assyrians, Thursday 
to the Egyptians, Friday to the Turks, and 
Saturday to the Jews, 


_ Some of the electors in the south of London 
` are.said to: contemplate bringing forward. Miss 

Helen Taylor as-a Parliamentary candidate at 

the next election. They believe there is no le- 

gal obstacle to the election of a woman, 
` although women hav not a cael mmc a 
vote, 


A Nespasxa girl recently took the first prize 
for blowing the largest soap-bubble at a church 
social. As the blowing of soap-bubblesis more 
a question of wind than anything dise, we may 
soon hear of its becoming a popular pastime 
among religious people. The average pastor 
would hav a walk-over. i 


© PAPA,” asked a little boy, looking up from 
his Sunday-school lesson, ‘‘ what are the ‘wages 
of sin?” ‘The wages of sin these days,” re- 
plied the old man, earnestly, *‘depend upon 
circumstances, and one's opportunities and 
business capacity. But they run up into the 
thousands, my boy, they run up into the thou- 
- sands.” 


In the last census of France no less than 
seven and a half millions registered themselvs 
as having no religion, Hundreds of curacies 
remain vacant in that country for want of young 
priests. The Chamber of Deputies has refased 
to allow the exemption of ecclesiastical pupils 
from the three years’ military service by the 
overwhelming majority of 386 to 91. 


Two bank cashiers dropped out of their 
places one day last week from the usual cause, 
and a third began his term of eight years in 
jail. It was not a very good day for cashiers, 
either; but it is apparent that there is a good 
deal of moral as well as of other liquidation 
going on just now. The: returns so far show 
all to hav been Sunday-school superintendents, 
deacons, and church-members. 


Ons of the most suggestiv strokes of irony 
upon the rottenness and hypocrisy of modern 
life, says ‘“‘ Honorius ” in the Irish World, isthe 
fact that among the items of outrageous van- 
dalism on the part of the president of the failed 
Metropolitan bank was the snug sum of $1,- 
000,000 which he had stolen whereby to endow 
a Methodist theological college. Whether a 
. thief or a saint endows a theological seminary 
does not probably affect the merits of the the- 
ology, but suspicions human nature is ulti- 
mately to discredit the sources of such theo- 
- logical teaching in the belief that the theolog- 
ical teachers were more or less in conspiracy 
with the banking thief. 


A Marı paper relates that a Portland man, 
who reads the scriptures a great deal, after 
reading an account of Jesus walking on the 
water, decided that he himself had faith suf- 
ficient to walk at least over to the cape, and 
told his friends of his intention, Accordingly, 
several gentlemen gathered at the end of,Cus- 
tom House wharf to witness the performance. 
The man of faith was there, but as he had pru- 
dently provided himself with two life preserv- 
_ers to use in case his faith gave out, there was 
so much ridicule of him that he did not at- 
tempt the feat of walking upon the water. 


These schemes for transplanting the achieve-. 


ments of an age of fiction into this era of fact 
seem destined in every case to * fall through 
at both ends.” - 


Rosert Lurraam, an Irishman, 80 years of 
age, has-just landed in New York for the 
second time. He is looking for the Rev. John 
Rodney. ‘When he was here many years ago, 
the Rev. Rodney borrowed $2,000 of him, and 
then sent him back to Ireland, telling him he 
would send him $3 per wéek during the rest of 
his- life. Leitham has never received any 
money, and worked his way to this country 
hoping that ‘Rodney would make him repara- 
tion. 

Quern VicTorra has just attained her sixty- 
fifth year, an age which has been exceeded by 
nine only of the sovereigns of England, dating 


-from the Norman conquest, viz,: Henry I. and 


Edward I., who both attained 67 years; Queen 
Elizabeth, ’ who lived 69 years; James II., 68 
years; George I., 67 years; George IL, 77 
years; George III., 82 years; George IV., 68 
years, and William IV., 72 years. On June 
20th she will hav reigned over the United King. 
dom for forty-seven years, a length of time 
which hás been exceeded by three of the kings 
of England only, viz.: Henry DOI., who 
reigned fifty-six years; Edward II., "whose 
reign reached fifty years, and George OL, 
whose reign lasted nearly sixty years. Victoria 
is also the oldess European monarch, with 
three exceptions—the emperor of Germany, 


who is 67 years of.age; the king of the Nether- 


lands, 67; and the king of Denmark, 66. 


Tux Christian at Work makes this statement: 
An industrial school for candidates for the min- 
istry in order to be able to support themselvs 
while studying, is urged by Bishop Gallagher, 
“ A garden farm,” he says, ‘‘de- 
voted to the cultivation of small fruits and veg- 


of Louisiana. 


etables, could be easily cared for by young men 
assembled for a course of study, and the pro- 
ceeds of their labor would make-the perpetual 
endowment of the institution.” 


the students. They are said to be a great help 
to farmers in harvesting their crops, and to do 


the work after study hours, late at night, and 
they ask no pay. In fact, it is hard to find out 
who does.the night work. They hide their 
light under a fence.” 


Tuer new French divorce bill which has 
passed the lower house allows either husband 
or wife to obtain a divorce for cause of adul- 
tery, cruelty, serious insults, a sentence of im- 
prisonment for dishonesty or offenses against 
public morals, any ignominious punishment 
other than banishment or degradation for po- 
litical offenses, absence for a term of years. It 


‘| also provides for divorces by mutual consent. 


In the latter case it provides that any couple 
finding their married life insupportable, but 
not wishing to accuse each other of any offenses 
nullifying marriage, can make a declaration 
that they are no longer able to liv together. 
This formal declaration must be supported by 
the acquiescence of three of the nearest rela- 
tivs of both husband and wife, and repeated 
four times in the course of a year. Then a 
separation is granted, and at the end of three 
years an absolute divorce, allowing each party 
to remarry. Should this bill become a law, 
and it seems likely to, the Chicago courts can 
not hold a candle to those of Paris. 


A sHort time ago a lady of Saco, Me., was 
reported to hav been miraculously cured of 
consumption by the power of prayer. The 
tidings of great joy were telegraphed all over 
the country. Nevertheless, for the perfect re- 
covery of the patient, a supplementary petition 
to the throne was deemed necessary, and the 
help of a noted faith doctor was invoked. 
This fellow appointed a recent Sunday after- 
noon at 3 o’clock for her friends to join in 
special prayer for her recovery. His idiotic in- 
structions were carried out. When asked by 
her husband if she felt better, the sufferer re- 
plied, ‘‘ No, but I feel very strangely,” and in 
a short time she was dead, and the believers 
lost faith in the power of prayer. The editor 
of the Maine Banner deplores these proceed- 
ings as a course that leads to the rankest In- 
fidelity and skepticism. The day of miracles, 


Mr. Peck, of 
the Milwaukee Sun, seconds the motion ably as 
follows: ‘‘ The experience of watermelon farm- 
ers and raisers of fruit in the vicinity of theo- 
logical seminaries would go far to prove that 
such farming would be right in the hands of 


he holds, is past. He admits that the realm 
of prayer is boundless, but does not believe 
that it extends fo the oure of a person in the 
last stages of consumption, or to the healing 
of a sprained ankle. Thus another miracle 
tarns out to be, what everyone-of them is and 
has been—a fraud. 


Hews of the Week: 


Samus. J. Tmpzn has written a letter de- 
clining the presidential nomination for 1884. 


Tun difference in the post-office income for 
one year, caused by the reduction of letter 
postage from three cents to two cents, is 
$2,204,069. 52 loss. 

Two thousand barrels of oil burnt at Green- 
point, across the East river from New York, 
last Sunday, covering the city with smoke. 
The loss was $30,000. 

Mr. Hzyrwoop sends word that the indict- 
ment against him has been quashed by Judge 
Pitman. This will rejoice every one who knows 
the animus of the prosecution. 


Tue religious bigots of Boston having im- 
ported Gen. Carey, of Ohio, to answer the ar- 
guments of Col. Ingersoll against the alleged 
myths of the Bible, the geueral held forth at 
the Tremont Temple on Monday evening last. 
The seats on the floor were about half filled, 
with a sprinkling of spectators in the lower 
galleries. The daily papers report the speech 
of Gen. Carey as a very tame reply to Col. In- 
gersoll, which it was. As the speaker wished 
to impress the idea upon his hearers, he would 
walk forward to the edge of the platform, and 
doubling himself up so as to place his hands 
upon his knees, would tell off the points by 
nodding his head very knowingly. He said, 
among other things, that Noah’s ark was 43,413 
tons measurement, more than the burden of 
eighteen of our largest men-of-war vessels 
which carry three hundred men, and provi- 
sions enough to last them for a year. He also 
said that there were not over four hundred 
quadrupeds in all the ark, and that the birds 
couldn't hav taken up much room. ‘‘ When it 
was remembered that the ark was three stories 
high,” said the speaker, “and all fitted up in- 
to compartments, there was room enough for 
all the animals, besides a suite apiece for Noah 
and his numerous children, and several spare 
chambers for visitors!” Much more similar 
verbiage was given to prove Ingersoll was 
wrong and the Noah Bible myths truth. If the 
appearance of the countenances of the hearers 
was any criterion of their thoughts, very little 
stock was taken in the address. - The theo- 
logians here who hire people to come to Bos- 
ton to antagonize Freethought lecturers forthe 
purpose of bolstering up their effete creeds, 
must secure the services of abler men than 
Gen. Carey of Ohio. Even then they will not 
succeed, It is high time that the religious 
myths of the ages should giv place to the com- 
mon sense and reason of enlightened human- 
ity.—Banner of Light. 


Cart. KELLY, of Hudson, Wis., has applied 
for a patent on animproved device for holding 
hymn-books in church. This will fill a want 
long felt. There is nothing that tires a man 
more than to stand up in church and hold » 
hymn-book while the congregation is singing, 
and nine able-bodied men in ten will hold on 
to one side, of a book and not lift at all, but 
leave the party holding the other side of the 
book to bear up under the burden. What a 
sigh of relief comes from a man when the last 
verse of a hymn is reached, and how natural it 
is to begin to close the book when the second 
line of the last verse is being sung, and how 
he drops into his seat with a dull thud before 
the notes of the organ cease! Aman that will 
stand up and walk around a pool-table half 
the night trying to corral balls in corner pock- 
ets, will get so tired in an hour in a church 
that he wants rest. A man who can put up a 
pair of twenty-pound dumb-bells, and whose 
muscles stand out like whip-cord, will get so 
tired holding a hymn-book that he will actually 
turn pale. A man who can row a boat all day 
trolling for black bass, and never feel the effect 
of his exercise, will stand up in church with a 
thumb and fingers on one side of a hymn-book, 
and a frail little woman on the other side will 
take hold with both hands and bear all the 
weight, andsing like an angel, while the wicked 
man is languidly touching the good book, look- 
ing straight ahead over the pulpit, and think- 
ing of a horse race or a baseball match. These 
things are wrong; but it is well that a hymn- 
book rest is to be furnished, because with such 
a contrivance a man will hav to brace up and 
do his share of the work. The cry to “giv us 
a rest,” which has so long been heard in the 
land, is at last to be answered, and when the 
hymn-book rests are upon the market, and the 
wicked man is harnessed up with one of them 
under his arm, he will look like a scissors- 
grinder, and he will be ashamed of himself.— 
Peck’s Sun. 


Tae Winchester Arms Company, of New 
Haven, Conn., hav spent $18,500 boring an 
artesian well. The shaft has been sunk nearly 
half-a mile without striking water. 


A Tourist Company in New York proposes 
to take sight seers from this country to Europe, 
visiting London, Paris, and Glasgow, and re- 
turn them inside of a month, paying all their 
expenses, for $200. f 


Tum president has signed the bill providing 
that newspapers weighing less than four ounces 
shall be sent through the mails for one cent. 
Two copies of Tau TrutH Susser, under this 
law, can be mailed with a one-cent stamp, 


Tau parading Salvation Army was prohibited 
as a nuisance at Buffalo, N. Y., last week, but 
on Saturday, the 14th, four members persisted 
in making a show of themselvs and were 
promptly arrested and sent to the workhouse. 


Turer thousand employees of the worsted 
mills in Bradford, Eng., struck last Saturday 
for higher wages. Great disorder occurred, 
and the windows of the mills were smashed by 
the strikers. The stone masons in Bradford 
hav also struck. 


Ir was reported last week that Bradlaugh 
had written to the Prince of Wales, as a 
brother Mason, asking him to support an 
Atheistical propaganda in that order, and that 
the prince was much disturbed by it. Mr. 
Bradlaugh now denies that he wrote such an 
epistle. 


Gen. Grant and wife listened to Parson New- 
man last Sunday. The parson has bidden his 
congregation good-bye for four months, and 
will go West. When he gets back the legal pro- 
ceedings to get him out of the pulpit of the 
Madison Avenue church will be resumed in 
the Superior Court. 


Cor. Briss, of Washington, has succumbed 
to Mgr. Capel and joined the Catholic church, 
It is charged that Bliss dreaded the revelations 
that were likely to be made regarding his com- 
plicity in the Star route affair, and turned 
Catholic in order to secure the support of that 
church when the crash comes. 


Frowrr and Cleveland are running shoulder 
to shoulder in the race for the Democratic 
nomination for president. The Hon. George 
Hoadly, the Freethinking governor of Ohio, 
is hardly receiving the attention his merits 
deserve. He is, however, a likely candidate. 
A meeting of workingmen in this city last week 
ratified the nomination of Gen. Butler. 


At about 9:20 on the morning of the 14th, a 
collision occurred on the Camden and Atlantic 
railroad between an accommodation train from 
Atlantic City and an excursion train from Cam- 
den for Lakeside Park, a short distance east 
of Ashland Station, N. J. Both locomotivs were 
entirely demolished with the tenders, and 
seven persons were killed and seventeen badly 
injured. 


De Lessers’s canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama is reported by a correspondent of the 
New York Sun as not progressing very rapidly. 
Not more than one-thirtieth of the work is 
claimed to hav been done, after three and a 
half years’ labor. Ten thousand to twelve 
thousand men are on the work, De Lesseps, 
it will be remembered, promised that the canal 
should be opened in 1888, 
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Communications. 


Vivisection of Babies.—A Danish Vivisector’s 
Sacrifice of his Own Child. — 


`E. B. FOOTE, JR., ANSWERED ONCE MORE. 


I clip the following from the Zoophilist for March of 
the current year: 

“A Danish physician living at Samso has had, it seems, the 
honor of inaugurating a new stage in the progress of experi- 
mentation. He has been trying how to produce tuberculosis 
in his own baby. For half a year or thereabouts, he caused the 
infant to be fed with milk from a cow suffering from the dis- 
ease. It was intended to test the ‘interesting’ circumstance 
whether guch food would engender tuberculosis in the child. 
As usual, there was some uncertainty in the results. The 
poorinfant has suffered from some form of scrofula, but ‘ doc- 
tors differ’ as to whether it be—or be not—the consequence of 
the diseased cow’s milk wherewith its scientific parent so ten- 
derly provided it. The case is debated in the 11th volume of 
the ‘Scandinavian Medical Archives.’” 


‘The italics are my own. The Zoophilist, from which 
I copy it, is a very able journal of London, England, 
devoted entirely to combating vivisection, and is the 
organ of the “ Victoria Street Society for Protecting 
Animals Liable to Vivisection,” of which I hav fre- 
quently spoken in previous articles. Hence the truth 
of the statement may be relied upon as being above 
question. 

This horrible offering up’ by a father of his own 
child, in the interests of vivisection, is the just and 
legitimate outcome of a monstrous system of cruelty, 
outrage, and wrong. Its (vivisection’s) terrible effects 
upon its disciple in this instance had obliterated in 


the heart of the inhuman father, not only every spark, 


of parental affection, but had transformed him into a 
very demon, delighting apparently in the prolonged 
torture of his little, helpless child. 

I appeal to the reason—to the affections—of my 
readers. How long shall those monsters of cruelty, 
the vivisectors, hav their way in free, enlightened 
America ? 

Mothers, ye know not the hour when your own 
little ones may be in danger, for the “ lust for cruelty ” 
(as it has been most fitly called) knows no bounds 
when once aroused inthe human breast. Think you 
a monster (I cannot say a man) like this Danish phy- 
sician would hesitate to kidnap a child which had 
strayed from its home—a monster who had already 
immolated upon the bloody altar of the Moloch of 
modern science his own defenseless little child ? 

It is unsafe to permit a pet animal to go out of 
one’s sight in many large cities, as the dog-stealers 
(who often steal solely to sell to vivisectors and 
physiological laboratories) are on the alert to capture 
all dogs unprotected by the presence of their masters, 
and to deliver them over to their patrons, the ruth- 
less vivisectors. I saw it stated, some time since, and 
upon reliable authority, that in Lyons dogs were (on 
account of the great demand for them in the vivi- 
secting schools of that city) actually becoming scarce, 
and that it was seriously proposed to breed them 
solely to supply the vivisectors. As strange as the 
idea may seem to those who hav given but. little 
thought to the subject, there is a very strong sus- 
picion in my mind that a few, at least, of the many 
children which are lost every year (mostly belonging 
to poor parents who hav no adequate means of ascer- 
taining their fate), hav fallen into the clutches of 
these scientific (?) monomaniacs. Certain, beyond 
question, is it that, from time immemorial, it has 
béen the burning, unquenchable thirst of vivisectors 
to obtain human victims. This is illustrated by the 
serious proposition of two of that fraternity recently, 
through the columns of a highly respectable London 
newspaper, that condemned criminals should be 
given to them for vivisection, instead of being rel- 
egated to the hangman; also by the Danish vivisec- 
tor mentioned above, who sacrificed his own child. 
A few hundred years ago in Europe (as I stated in a 
former article), many condemned men and women 
were at different times given over to the tender 
mercies of the vivisectors. i 

Now, my esteemed readers (and, for the most part, 
I think I can safely say friends as well), if you love 
humanity and justice—if you would protect all 
human and brute creatures from these demons, in 
this and coming generations, in our own dear land 
of liberty, exert, now and henceforth, all your influ- 
ence in the localities where you reside, to educate 
and enlighten your children and neighbors in this 
matter. Form, wherever practicable, clubs or small 
societies, all members of which shall be pledged to 
oppose this terrible crime by every means within 
their power. The meetings need entail no expense, 
as they can be conveniently held at the houses of 
members. Depend upon it, sooner or later great 
efforts will be made in favor of vivisection throughout 
the United States, the more particularly as it appears 
not unlikely that it may, before many years, be made 
illegal in the leading countries of Europe; strong 
shoulders are at the wheel, particularly in England, 
to prohibit it, but the struggle is most bitter upon 
the part of the vivisectors, so that it may yet be long 
before right shall triumph. Meanwhile, here, much 
vivisection is already practiced (although little, as 
compared to what is practiced in European coun- 


tries). Now, then, is the proper time to educate the 
children and the masses in regard to this matter, so 
that they will not only demand that that now prac- 
ticed be discontinued (for the sake of humanity and 
true progress), but that it may become impossible to 
spread the evil; under the sanction of the law. Li- 
censing vivisection appears only to make the matter 
much worse; such, at least, has been the case in 
Great Britain, where an act granting licenses was 
passed some eight or nine years ago. It serves only 
to protect the vivisectors instead of the animals. 


Hence, my readers, never favor the licensing of vivi- 


section, for it is only a cloak for concealing the crimes 
of science; insist upon absolute, unconditional pro- 
hibition of it, or things. will be made worse, not 
better! Particularly Jet those among you who can 
do so, write up the subject. for the local press, and 
encourage public discussion upon it. I am certain 
that this Victoria Street Society (1 Victoria street, 
London, S.W., Exgland,) will gladly forward such 
printed matter to all interested parties as they 
may require, as well as furnish all desired informa- 
tion upon the subject, as to the best method of 
organizing anti-vivisection societies, etc., etc. 

The editor of the Zoophilist evidently holds opin- 
ions similar to my own, relativ to the sentiments of 
the advocates of vivisection regarding the point of 
sacrificing children to that science (?), for, in the 
same issue in which I find the above account of the 
Danish physician and his child, I find also the 
following: 

“The parallel between the old antislavery agitation and 
our own grows constantly more close. We can remember 
when an advocate of negro slavery denounced as a traitor to 
his country the man who should refuse to ‘send back his 
mother into slavery.’ We shall soon hav advocates of vivi- 
section who will denounce the mother who will not devote her 
infant to pathological research (vivisection).” 


Lest it be supposed (as E. B. Foote, Jr., would hav 
his and my readers suppose) that the experiments I 
hav described in previous articles upon vivisection 
be exceptional and rare, I will copy a few more, taken 
almost at random, from reliable books upon the sub- 
ject. 1. “Majendie” (the subject of a poem of my 
own in arecent paper published in this journal), sac- 
rificed 4,000 dogs in order to establish the distinction 
between the sensitiv nerves and the nerves of mo- 
tion, and then sacrificed 4,000 others to prove that 
he was mistaken” (Henry Bergh). 

2. Testimony of David Ferrier, M.D. (vivisector), 
Professor of Kings College, before the Royal Com- 
mission: 

“Question: Whatis your practice as to anesthetics? 
Answer: Except for teaching purposes, or conven- 
ience, I never giv them. 

“Q. Do you mean to say that you hav no regard at 
all for the sufferings of animals? A. No regard at 
all! I think that aman who performs an experi- 
ment has no time for thinking what the animal will 
feel and suffer. 

“Q. Do you believe it the general practice on the 
continent, to disregard altogether the feelings of ani-. 
mals? A. I do. 

“Q. Do you believe that the feeling is different in 
England? A. I do not think it is; not among “phys- 
iologists.” 

3. “ I hav expressed publicly in the press that anes- 
thetics, on the whole, hav been curses rather than 
benefits to the animals. The public hav generally 
supposed that anesthetics were used, and hence they 
did not feel called on to make any demonstration to 
save animals from pain, and all the while animals 
were suffering, and consequently anesthetics had 
served more to lull the public than the animals” 
(Testimony before the Royal Commission of George 
Goggin, M.B., formerly of Her Majesty’s Navy). 

4. The Medical Times and Gazette flippantly men- 
tions an experiment on a living dog, which consisted 
in forcing half a pint of boiling water into the stom- 
ach, “in order to show that the animal tissue could 
be disorganized; and that the animal, after giving 
evidence of great suffering, vomited blood and died !” 

5. Mr. Jesse B. Mills testified before the Royal 
Commission as follows: 

“T am a veterinary surgeon in the Royal Artillery 
at Woolwich. 

“Question: You went through college at Edin- 
burgh? Answer: I did. 

“Q. Were experiments made there on the occasion 
to which you refer, to discover any new facts? A. No; 
simply to demonstrate things that were perfectly well 
known to every student, almost; and to gratify idle 
curiosity. , 

“Q. What kind of animals were used? A. Cats 
and dogs. 

“Q. How were they obtained? A. By hunting 
them down in the streets at night; and sometimes by 
a poisoned bait, after which antidotes were used, and 
the animals restored to animation. 

“Q. In the operations performed were anesthetics 
used? A. None whatever. 

“Q. What animals were operated on simply for 
demonstration? A. Horses and donkeys. 

“Q. Were the operations painful ones? A. Very; 
the animals were cast by means of hobbles. 

“Q. Were experiments made on any particular 
part of the animals? A. No; they were made all over. 


Q. Were they destroyed immediately after opera- 
ting? A. No; they were allowed to liv about twelve 
or fourteen hours.’ 

“Q. Are students also 
horse? A. Yes.”  . 

6. Listen to what Brachet, a French physiologist, 


permitted to practice on the 


has to say of himself: “I inspired a dog with great 


aversion for me by plaguing or inflicting some pain 
or other upon it as often as I saw it. When this 
feeling was carried to its hight, so that the animal 
became furious as soon as it saw or heard me, I put 
out its eyes. I could then appear before it without 
its manifesting any aversion. I spoke, and imme- 
diately its barkings and furious movements proved 
the passion which animated it. I destroyed the 
drums of its ears, and disorganized the internal ear 
as much as I could. When intense inflammation had 
rendered him deaf, I filled up his ears with wax. 
He could no longer hear at all. Then I went to his 
side, spoke aloud, and even caressed it, without his 
falling into a rage; it seemed even sensible of my 
caresses.” 

Commenting upon the above “experiment,” Mr. 
Henry Bergh justly says: “And what was all this to 
prove? Why, simply that if one brute has an aver- 
sion to.another, it does not feel or show that aversion 
when it has no means of knowing that the other 
brute is present.” i 

7. George Richard Jesse testified before the Royal 
Commission as follows: “I am prepared to amply 
and fully establish that the cruelties of vivisection are 
not surpassed by any recorded in the history of man- 
kind, by furnishing extracts from the books written 
by these men themselvs; that these prac- 
tices are becoming a moral ulcer, tending to de- 
moralize mankind and vitiating the minds of the 
young.” 

8. I transcribe the following from Paul Bert’s 
work, the “Archives of Physiology,” vol. ii, p. 650: 

“Under the skin of a middle-sized dog, six centigrammes of 
curare [one of the most frightfully painful poisons known], in 
the solid state, were inserted, and as many grammes of the 
same substance, dissolved in water, were also injected. A few 
minutes afterward the animal staggered on its fore paws, walk- - 
ing on the tips of the toes; he then fell and presented all the 
signs of being poisoned by curare. He gave outa large 
quantity of viscid saliva, and wept very much. I then opened 
the windpipe, and inserted the nozzle of a pair of bellows, to 
which an intermittent motion was given by à machine worked 
by water. In this way an artificial respiration was kept up. 
The pneumogastric nerve was then laid bare and tied, and the same 
was done with the sciatic nerve [two of the most sensitiv nerve- 
trunks in the entire body, the dog’s sensibility meanwhile re- 
maining absolutely unimpaired]. During ten hours the action 


of the nerves was examined hourly. After ten hours of arti- - - 


ficial respiration, the animal became three or four degrees 
colder, and the neat morning it was dead !” 


Mr. Goggin thus comments upon the diabolical act: 


“ Here is a dog under curare during ten hours, upon whom 
the action of the pneumogastric and sympathetic nerves re- 
mains intact—or, in plain English, a dog was first rendered 
helpless and incapable of any movement, even breathing, which 
function was performed by a machine blowiag through a hole 
in its windpipe. All this time, however, its intelligence, its 
sensitivness, and its will remained intact; a condition accom- 
panied by the most alrocious suffering that the imagination of man 
can conceive! In this condition the side of the face, the side 
of the neck, the side of the fore leg, the interior of the belly, 
and the hip were dissected out, in order to luy bare the various 
nerves, and these were excited by electricity for ten mortal hours, 
during which the animal must hav suffered unutterable tor- 
ment, unrelieved even by acry! And the crowning discovery 
made by the merciless tormentor, and to which he called special 
attention, is that during these tortures the miserable creature 


urinated.” 

And he concludes: 

“The inquisitors then left for their homes, leaving the tor- 
tured victim alone, with the clanking engin still working upon 
it, till death came in the silence of the night and set the suf- 
ferer free !” 

I do not know what effect the perusal of the above 
account will hav upon my readers, but well do I re- 
call the sensation of sickening horror which crept 
over me when J first read those terrible lines. “The 
effect of curare itself,” says Mr. Bergh, “is horrible be- 
yond conception, and even Claude Bernard is of the 
same opinion. What, then, must hav been the agony 
of this helpless creature?” And this same curare (in 
well-nigh universal use by vivisectors) is what that 
gentry try to palm off upon the lay public as being 
an anesthetic, in order to proceed unmolested in 
their devilish work. 

Where are you now, Mr. Foote, with your pretty 
fables about the mildness of experiments in vivisec- 
tion? Is there anything yet remaining of them or 
you (as a logician)? You espoused a weak and a 
wicked cause, and you hav not only succeeded in 
proving yourself as ignorant (or worse) in regard to 
what you set yourself about to prove, but your disas- 
trous failure has had the entirely unintentional effect. 
(on your part) of letting in a flood of light upon those 
hideous dungeons and charnel-houses where these 
nameless atrocities are daily and hourly being perpe- 
trated. I believe I am now through with you, having 
no desire to further chastise one whose last feeble 
defense has disappeared before the army of incon- 
trovertible facts which I hav collated. I take no 
credit to myself for your discomfiture; you could not 
but fail, for you were in the wrong, and in your posi- 
tion I should hav made no better figure than you 
now do. . 

Before closing this paper I desire to express my 


l I had written thus far on the present article when 


.the discussion of vivisection, and, as I elsewhere said, 


_ exposes both the motiv and the hollowness of such a 


_ superior officers, Bennett, Ingersoll, Chainey, and 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, JUNE 21, 1884. 


warmest thanks to Mr. Eugene M. Macdonald for his 
extreme courtesy in according the subject of vivisec- 
tion so generous @ space in the columns of this Jour- 
nal. My heartfelt thanks are also due Harvey W. 
Pinney, Esq., Mrs. Mattie ©. Mitchell, and J. L. 
Tompkins, Esq. 


It appears to me that any man who knowingly inflicts 
upon himself one of the most terrible and loathsome 
diseases that afflict mankind is little short of a scien- 
tifie monomaniac, and, unless he has absolutely de- 
cided to forever eschew the office of paternity, he is 
nothing short of a criminal; for although he has the 
indubitable right to make of his individual body a 
lazar-house, he could upon no pretense be justified 
in entailing the most terrible of all hereditary diseases 
upon his children’s children. I may add that I am 
not so ignorant of medicin as Mr. Foote believes, 
having made it a study and been a regular attendant 
at hospital practice for years. E. P. 


— 9 


. The Tariff and Labor. 


MR. STEPHENSON. 

Thav read with satisfaction Mr. Stebbins’s article in 
Tre Trurs Seeker on the tariff question. His points 
are self-evident and conclusiv. I agree with Col. 
Ingersoll that any party that proposes a return to 
free trade will need protection at the polls. But we 
of the Pacific coast wonder how those who advocate 
protection for the benefit of labor can be so one-sided 
or blind as to advocate the importation of Chinese. 
What benefit the protectiv tariff can be to the Amer- 
ican laboring people when it is so easy to reduce 
wages to a level with pauper slave labor of China is a 
mystery to us. Mr. ©. C. Johnson, in Taz Troru 
Serger of March 8th, quotestriumphantly a letter from 
the San Francisco Chronicle with Wendell Phillips’s 
name attached, in which the following curious sen- 
tence appears: ‘In the first place, I hav no fears of 
the Chinese coming here in such numbers as even 
temporarily to disturb our welfare. Nations emigrate 
gradually; never in tens of millions at atime.” Who- 
ever wrote that—I don’t believe Wendell Phillips 
was the author—must hav made an extraordinary ef- 
fort to be oblivious to the facts patent to thinking 
men and women. Over one-third of the laborers on 
this coast are Chinese. Not one of them cares a nickel 


Tae Terura Szexer brought me E. B. Foote, Jr.’s, 
three and one-half column reply to my last open let- 
ter to him, as well as Mr. Pinney’s letter, in which I 
notice he (Mr. Pinney) suggests, as I hav, that some 
of the more ardent among the vivisectors (such, for 
instance, as the Danish physician of whose exploits 
I speak in this present paper), may possibly know 
more of the fate of certain strayed little ones whose 
fate has never been known, than they would like to 
tell. Surely a man who would slowly and systemat- 
ically poison his own child would not hesitate to do the 
same or worse with others whom he could safely en- 
trap. 

Now a few words for Mr. Foote, relativ to his latest. 
He accuses me of great cruelty in informing noble- 
hearted Mrs. Mitchell and the other truth seekers of 
these atrocities, upon the principle, I presume, that 
it is better the defenseless animals should continue 
to be vivisected indefinitly than that the sensibilities 
of men and women should be roused to indignant 
protest by a clear presentation of the subject in all 
its horrors. - This is, I take it, about the weakest plea 
he has yet advanced, and the most difficult to support 
by common sense. That Mr. Bergh has hitherto 
failed in securing legislation against vivisection is the 
best of reasons why philanthropists should redouble 
their endeavors to overcome and enlighten the apa- 
thetic indifference manifested by our legislators and 
the people at large in our country. In England and, 
Germany columns of the leading dailies are filled with 


a license law, .supposably regulating its practice, has 
been passed in the former country. 

Mr. Foote advances the old, worn-out plea of the 
gentleness of soul characterizing vivisectors, but I : aug 
think the earlier portion of this article sufficiently | 08e of them expects to remain and make it his home. 
claim. ’ 

‘He also has: much more to say of the cruelty of 
butchering, killing seals, etc. I admit all thisis cruel, 
and should be stopped, but why does he, on that ac- 
count, quarrel with me in my endeavor to suppress 
another and far more horrible cruelty? Mr. Foote 
professes to be horrified at Professor Mantegazza’s 
exploits, but Mantegazza by no means stands alone. 
How about the famcus—or, rather, infamous—Pro- 
fessor Schiff, who in ten years experimented upon 
fourteen thousand dogs, given over to him by the 
municipality of Florence, returning their bodies so 
mangled that the man who had contracted for their 
skins: found them useless? During the same ten 
years Schiff vivisected, in addition to these fourteen 
thousand dogs, a number of pigeons, cats, and rab- 
bits, which swelled the total to some seventy thousand 
creatures. How is this for the work of a single vivi- 
sector? He was evidently not one of those who con- 
tented themselvs with “scratching a newt’s tail.” 

. Driven from’ Florence at last. by the indignant in- 
habitants, Schiff sought refuge in that paradise of 
true vivisectors, Switzerland, and he is now pursuing 
his diabolical trade at Geneva, where he at last ac- 
counts was “using ” two dogs per week. My article 
is already long, and hence I can touch only briefly 
upon the major points that Mr. Foote brings up. I 
repeat again, and most emphatically, that nothing of 
importance has been discovered by vivisection, and 
the claims which Mr. Foote advances hav been again 
and again disproved, nor do many vivisectors make 
what they know to be such empty boasts. Bernard 
died very recently, and there appears to exist no rea- 
sonable doubt that he was honest enough at the end 
of his career to admit that his labors were all in vain. 
Mr. Foote calls me a “mere literary feller.” His 
stock of what Mrs. Partington would hav called “ op- 
probrious epitaphs” must hav run low if he feels 
obliged to taunt a man with being a professional 
writer. At any rate, I am in the same boat with my 


are quite as well informed of the advantages to be 
gained by coming here as we are. ` 


up With beatings and all manner of degrading abuse. 


China. 


men from those already started, by his power to liv 
on “rice and rats.” 

Of course the time will come at last when condi- 
tions will be equalized all over the world; when Amer- 
ica will be no better place for the laboring poor than 
Asia, but we beg that our brethren of the Kast will 
think before forcing us down to the Chinese level. 
Don’t be in a hurry. Let them come up some. We 
want our children to enjoy part of the fruits of our 
labor. MHair-splitting philanthropy may demand 
Communism run to seed, if by thought and industry 
we succeed in building up comfortable homes, and 
making it so that the “star of hope shines over the 
cradle of the poor man’s babe,” we must allow selfish 
greed to interpose millions of coolies between the 
hope and its fruition ! 

Every advocate of a protectiv tariff knows that 
cheap labor can be of no permanent good to us. 
They know that a good home market must be backed 
up by well paid labor How can we hav well paid 
labor if capitalists hav power to import unlimited 
numbers of laborers from China for ten dollars a head 
that will work for five dollars per month or less? 
Don’t try to humbug people by telling them that we 
overdraw the danger. Pause and think. Californians 
are not all hoodlums, as most Eastern papers try to 
make you believe. Four years ago we took a vote on 
the further importation of Chinese in that state. Our 
ballot is secret, and no coercion was resorted to. The 
result was 160,000 against Chinese immigration, and 
800 for it. 

I wish to say to every humanitarian that is now so 
Joudly condemning us for our position on this ques- 
tion, that if the time comes when they are compelled 
to wrestle with the Chinese as we hav for twenty 
years past, they will view their present shortsighted- 
ness as a piece of insanity. i 

I believe in the protectiv tariff, but do not believe 
in the propriety of robbing the laboring man of all 


Watts, and I think I can stand it if Mr. Foote can. 

The discovery of the circulation of the blood, at- 
tributed to Harvey—although doubtless known to the 
ancient Greeks and Chinese—was not, as Mr. Foote 
states, discovered by him (Harvey) through vivisec- 
tion, but, according to his own recorded words, by 
watching, with a magnifying glass, the heart pulsat- 
ing “in wasps, flies, and transparent shrimps, as 
through a window.” The discovery of the other mat- 
ters to which Mr. Foote refers are all either failures 
themselvs, or else were gained from other sources 
than vivisection. 

In conclusion, let me once more most cordially 
thank Mr. Macdonald for the generous space he has 
accorded both sides of the controversy to date, therein 
manifesting the tolerant and unprejudiced spirit of a 
true Liberal. ELLIOTT PRESTON. 

6 Park Square, Boston, Mass, 

P. S.—A single word relativ to the medical men to 
whom Mr. Foote refers, who, in the interests of sci- 


for the welfare of our country or its institutions. Not 


They come to get the benefit of our glorious prosper- 
ity—and take it away. They are the completest in- 
strument for making the “rich richer and the poor 
poorer” ever discovered by heartless greed. China- 
men tell me that wages fora grown man in China sre 
from $2 to $25 per year. They can be brought to 
California for $10 a head. There must be at least a 
hundred millions of laboring men in China. They 


‘Of. course it is selfishness in us that we are not 
willing to giv up our riches to the poor of Asia. We 
havn’t.enough to benefit them a great deal if we giv 
it all to them. The Chinese are superior to us in 
several things. They are so perfectly satisfied with 
an absolute form of government that they havn't even 
the capacity to understand any other form. They put 


They will work for half what an American demands, 
and lay up money, every dollar of which they send to 


It cannot too often be urged that the Chinese 
build up no industry. He only crowds out white 


ence, inoculated theirown bodies with syphilitic virus. | its good fruits by the importation of Chinese to starve 


our own people T. R. STEPHENSON. 


Lincoln, Cal. 


MR. OLDAKES. 
TARIFF AND THE FARMER. 


If you will kindly allow me the courtesy of using 


a small amount of your valuable space, I will endeavor 
to notice a few ideas on tariff presented by Mr. 8. 
Stebbins in your issue of the 15th. 


First he says that for sixty years he has been an 


earnest advocate of protectiv tariff, his main object 
being the incalculable benefits it confers on the agri-` 
culturists. In what way? we would like to ask.. Is 
it by building up a spoliation system, by giving a fa- 
vored class the power to rob and despoil *him of his 
hard earnings, while they revel in luxury bought with 
the money they hav legally stolen under the guise of 
protectiv tariff? If that is what the gentleman calls 
benefit we want none of it. What is the aim of pro- 
tectiv tariff but to hinder foreign. competition with 
certain favored home manufactures, and how is this 
accomplished but by taxing the consumer of foreign 
goods from twenty to one hundred per cent, averag- 
ing, I believe, about forty-five per cent? Whatisthe 
result of this advantage given’ our manufacturers ? 
They raise the price of their goods to as near the 
price of foreign goods, including tariff, as possible, 
and still undersell them, thus giving them the advan- 
tage of from fifteen to eighty-five per cent in the sell- 
ing market. The perfection of protectiv tariff policy 
would be to effectually prohibit the importation of 
foreign goods and giv home manufacturers the sole 
monopoly of the market, thus leaving the consumer 


at the mercy of a greedy and not too conscientious 
class of people, who would not be slow to take the 
advantage. While tariff is to some extent a local 
question—that is, all sections do not suffer alike its 
benefits and injuries, and we are not loth to admit 
that in some sections, such as Pennsylvania, New 
York, and, in fact, ail of the states where the princi- 
pal industry is manufacturing, it may be of some 
benefit to the farmer, yet we do persistently maintain 
thatin the great agricultural district known as the Mis- 
sissippi valley it is a positiv detriment, a burden for 


which they get no recompense. First, it compels the 
farmer to pay for everything in the way of manufact- 
ured goods, a price artificially enhanced by tariff, 
while the products of the farmer get no protection or 
no benefit. It compels him to buy in a restricted 


market, while he has to sell in a free market, under 
the open competition of the whole world. When he 
ships a bushel of wheat to Liverpool he has to com- 


pete with all other wheat shipping countries. He 
has got to successfully compete with the serfs of Rus- 
sia or he cannotsell; and it would seem from his talk 
that Mr. Stebbins had yet to learn that it is what the 


farmer gets for what he exports that fixes the price of 
his products, and not what he sells at home. When 
he takes a load of wheat to market the grain-dealer 
will giv him what it is worth at the sea-port from 
which it is shipped, less the cost of transportation, 
and allowing him a profit, and the shipper will giv 
the grain-dealer what it is worth in Liverpool, less 
the cost of shipping, and allowing him a profit also. 
Thus the farmer has to bear all the expense of trans- 
portation, which so far as it is done on railways is 
double what it should be on account of the tariff on 
steel rails, and is a great deal more than it should be 
on the ocean on account of having to hire “foreign 
vessels; for there is very little shipping done on ves- 
sels owned by this government or even private lines. 
He has to pay at least two profits, and, in fact, bear 
all expenses, and when his wheat is in Liverpool has 
to compete with all whest-shipping countries. If he 
takes a load of wheat to mill to be ground into flour 
for home consumption, the mills will giv what his 
wheat is worth in market. Thus it is plainly to be 
seen that it is not what he sells at home that fixes the 
price, but what he exports. Now if he was allowed 
to buy where he sells, or where he could buy cheap- 
est, we would see no cause to complain. This he is 
not allowed to do without paying from twenty to 
ninety per cent ad valorem duty, simply for the pro- 
tection of infant industries which, they claim, would 
not be self-supporting without this advantage in mar- 
ket and prices. Is this benefiting the agriculturist? 
Is this justice, is this equality? Is it really consist- 
tent with the principles of a republican form of gov- 
ernment? Is it not, rather, commercial slavery? 


Let me say to you, brother farmers, and say truly, 


that free trade is but another issue for freedom; a 
struggle for liberty, which you must fight for your- 
selvs, not with the sword but the ballot. Then let us 
not cease to agitate till we hav laid this monstrous 
evil to rest beside its twin brother, chattel slavery. 
We shall see how protectiv tariff givs us a home 
market for our crops. The following table tells the 


tale: 


1850, 
1860, 
1870, 
1880, 


VALUE GROWN. VALUE EXPORTED. 
$125,000,000 | $643,795. Exp’t per cent, .005 
170,000,000 | 4,076,704. * “21-3 
305,000,000 | 47,171,226. “ Ni 14 
425,000,000 | 190,546,305. « «36 


We hav at present a home market for only sixty- 
four per cent of our wheat, and depend on foreign 
markets for thirty-six per cent of it. Whereas, in 
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the old free-trade times we had ahome market at the 
very worst for ninety-seven and one-half per cent, and 
had to depend on foreign for only two and one-half 
per cent of our wheat.. This shows us that the agri- 
cultural interest has progressed not on account of 
tariff, but in spite of it. And now I will giv a few sta- 
tistics from Hon. Henry J. Phi!llpot’s work on “Free 
Trade and Protection: 


THE FARMER'S PRICES UNDER LOW TARIFF. 


BEEF. 


| WHEAT. CORN. PORK. 
1855 $1.694 $.890 $8.70 $7.30 
1857 1.853 TAL 7.70 9.70 
1858 1.015 691 8.60 8.90 
1859 799 -769 7.10 8.20 
1860 -981 726 6.80 7.60 
1861 ° 1.234 655 10.00 8.20 
Average 1.377 735 8 20 8.40 
UNDER HIGH TARIFF 
WHEAT. CORN. BEEF. PORK. 
1874 275 | $692 | $7.32 $7.32 
1875 877 .736 7.36 8.69 
1876 1.109 .600 7.85 7.64 
1877 1.092 548 7.00 8.50 
1878 1.318 562 7.00 6.80 
1879 1.067 471 6.30 5.70 
1880 1.243 .543 6.40 6.20 
Average 1.156 586 7.16 7.55 ae 
Difference 161 149 1.09 85 3 


Thus we see that the farmer’s prices hav been act- 
ually less under high tariff, and this is not all. His 
living has cost him a great deai more on account of 
protection that he has not got and that does the 
farmer no good. His outdoor expenses hav also been 
greatly increased, thus rendering the farmers, espe- 
cially in the younger states where capital is not so 
plenty as it is in older states, unable to develop their 
farms as fast as they could if living and implements 
were not from twenty to ninety per cent higher than 
they should be. H. E. OLDAKES. 

Foote, Towa. 


MR. HIRT. 

There are certain limits to everything, and when 
these are overstepped, even a good thing, or cause, be- 
comes a curse rather than a blessing. So itis with 
our tariff system. A reasonable tariff is at present 
absolutely needed. We could not well get along 
without it. But for a number of years it has been 
carried beyond extremes to such an extent that it 
has created, on one side, some haughty, tyrannizing 
monopolists, and on the other, we may well say, a lot 
of poor, wretched, and miserable beggars and slaves. 

Ingersoll says, “ We find by actual experiment that 
it is better to protect home industries.” That is very 
true. But he has forgotten to say that our farmers, 
too, need protection from being overcharged for the 
articles they buy from these protected home indus- 
tries. If protection is merely given to one party and 
not to another, the “Great Ingersoll” will hav yet 
more to learn by “actual experiment,” and that the 
farmer, too, is an “American laborer.” And again, 

- “Tt was once said that protection created nothing 
but monopoly; the argument was that way, but the 
facts were not.” Protection gave into the hands of 
the protected the power to monopolize the prices for 
the articles they hav to sell. They took advantage 
of the occasion; hence, I cannot see how the colonel 
can infer that the facts are contrary. 

In Tar Trura Seexre of March 15th, S. Stebbins 
has given us an able argument representing New 
England’s side of the tariff question. But has he 
written one word favoring the prosperity and wel- 
fare of that broad expanse of territory, the West? 
No, sir; not one, If the honorable gentleman has 
been only “more amused than instructed” by your 
reply to your Kansas correspondent concerning this 
question with regard to the American farmer, let him 
come West; and then he can, perhaps, by experience, 
and by aid of an unprejudiced eye, become more in- 
structed than amused. Let him invest in plows, 
seeders, reapers, threshing-machines; in fact, a com- 
plete outfit of farming implements, which he buys 
from his Eastern protected monopolists at twice or 
thrice the actual cost to manufacture them; let him 
clothe himself and family with the present high- 
priced articles of wear and tear; and, when comes 
autumn, let him sell his few hard-earned bushels of 
grain at the trifling price his Eastern purchasers 
(also speculating monopolists) are willing to giv him; 
and if, then, he views the balance of his accounts, he 
will not be heard so loud and so far exclaiming, 
“Blessed be the tariff, and palsied the hand that 
would tear it down, or impair its efficacy.” 

He says, “ What the farmer most needs is a good, 
steady, and reliable market for all he has to sell:” 
True, but hav the Western farmers got this? No, sir. 
Their wheat is now being sold for seventy cents per 
bushel, and less in many places; while it actually 
costs upwards of a dollar per bushel to raise and 
market it. Potatoes are sold in all our small towns 
for twenty cents per bushel. Corn would be no more 
had it been a good crop; as it is, it brings us almost 
nothing. The same may be said of all other produce. 
But for a threshing-machine, which, perhaps, costs 
no more than one hundred dollars to manufacture, we 


must pay upward of six hundred dollars; for a 
reaper from two to three hundred dollars, which 
should sell for fifty; and so on for every other article 
down to the pocket-knife. 

Your farmers, counting less than seventeen per 
cent of the whole population of your states, may 
well boast of selling all their produce—“ veal, lamb, 
chickens, eggs, fresh brook, river, and lake fish, fresh 
ripe fruit of all kinds, fresh vegetables and flowers, to 
say nothing of the millions of cans of fresh milk con- 
sumed in our cities.” But what becomes of our 
produce? Our veal, lamb, chickens, eggs, etc.,'are 


not bought by your manufacturing establishments; 
for our fresh ripe fruit you giv us no market; our 
flowers are born to blush unseen, and waste their 
sweetness on the desert air; while our billions of cans 


of fresh milk must be made use of as best we can, 


yielding but a small profit. But for every article we 
must buy of you, because most of our states are yet 
young and hav not the necessary manufactering in- 
As for your- 
selvs, I think you understand your interest somewhat 
very well. But let me assure you that, at least in 
this matter, the East has not treated the West as a 


dustries, you charge us a double price. 


brother. 


Our friend also says, “In looking around, the far- 
mer here sees that nearly everything he needs is 
made by his home customers neater, better, and 

That is true 
The tariff im- 
posed on articles imported is so high that your home 
customers can afford to sell perhaps ten or fifteen 
per cent cheaper without any inconvenience to them- 
selvs, and at the same time realize a good profit 


cheaper than the imported article.” 
enough. Let me tell him why so. 


therefrom. This argument is old here in the West, 
but doubtless our friend, living in a hotbed of pro- 
tectionists, has not heard of it, or ignores it. 
ever of benefit the East may hav realized from our 
protectiv system, the West has not yet reaped any, 


and doubtless, under present circumstances, never 


will. 
If the protectiv system is beneficial to a small 
tract of country, and injurious to one many times as 


large, with perhaps a greater per cent of its popula- 


tion devoted to agricultural pursuits, there can be 
no justice in enforcing such a system, which creates 
a few Vanderbilts, Astors, etc., in a few small states, 
to tyrannize over millions of slaves in the larger 
ones. ; 

And, moreover, if our throats must be cut with a 
knife, what material difference if that knife be 
brought over from Sheffield, England, or from our 
near New England neighbors? Is not the West 
being filled up with the children of the East—your 
own sons and daughters? And are you willing in 
order to now gain ten or fifteen per cent profit your- 
self, to enforce upon your own children fetters by 
which they will lose hundreds per cent hereafter ? 

Is the West of no more importance than that it 
should lie supinely upon its back, and let the East 
place its heel upon the former's neck, and crush it 
beneath its power? Did you admit us into the 
Union to be made your football? Do the so-oft- 
chanted eulogiums on the prosperous condition of 
the working class, even of the Hast, harmonize with 
John Swinton’s articles? Would they continually 
be on the strike if they were not actually driven 
to it? 

And now, to conclude, let me warn you if you wish 
to retain our Union—that Union as dear to us as it 
ever dare be to any of you—and if you wish to retain 
the West as a trading-point, then, sir, giv us at least 
an equal chance with yourselvs. Giv us free trade 
when you hav it, and protection when you are pro- 
tected Josan H. Hirt. 

French Creek, Towa. 


Orthodoxy. 


The Brooklyn Eagle quotes the following extracts 
from a sermon, preached by the eloquent Dr. Parker, 
at a convention of the Congregationalists in London. 
It givs a vivid picture from a competent witness, of 
the real nature and character of orthodoxy—which 
owes its origin to medieval ignorance and supersti- 
tion—and which is here shown to be “like whited 
sepulchers, full of dead men’s bones and all unclean- 
liness.” Says this independent divine: 


“Let me say, then, even at the risk of the most crushing 
self-condemnation, that I know not of any ghastlier irony than 
the life of a man who is orthodox in intellect and heterodox 
in heart. That is the deadly schism which rends the body of 
Christ. Think of a man boasting of his orthodoxy as to the 
mysterious constitution of the Godhead, and yet serving the 
devil in secret sin. [Cheers.] Think of a man callously 
sending others to the blackness of darkness on account of 
theological heresy, and yet eherishing malice and uncharitable- 
ness in the secret thoughts of his heart. Think of a man 
insisting upon the plenary inspiration of the scriptures, 
and yet being a churl at home, wanting in sympathy, queru- 
lous, exacting, and oppressiv. Men hav been expelled from 
the church for heresy, for drunkenness, for adultery, for 
theft; but who has ever been expelled for pride, for hardness 
ef heart, for worldliness of mind, for bitterness of spirit, for 
self-righteousness, for contempt of the poor, or for censo- 
riousness of speech? In escaping the vulgarity of crime we 
may hav yielded ourselvs to the refinement of sin. We must 
not forget that more is said in the Bible against pride than 
against drunkenness, and against an unforgiving spirit than 
against intellectual heresy, and we must caution ourselvs 
against the subtle danger of escaping those appeals under the 


What- 


lying pretense that they are commonplaces of Ghristian edu- 
cation.” - 

Can the grim old fortress of orthodox faith long 
continue to withstand the many assaults to which it 
is now subjected? Can its defenders resist the fer- 
vid and eloquent appeals of Ingersoll; the able and 
indomitable attacks of the Liberal press; the flank 
movements of the Spiritualists, the Nonconformists, | 
the Unitarians, and the Universalists; the undermin- 
ing, disintegrating, and remorseless tests of science, 
and the indifference, disgust, if not open treason, of 
its ablest soldiers and defenders? Prrer ECKLER. 


“Good Homer Sometimes Nods.” 


Our brilliant casuist, T. B. Wakeman, in Man, not 
content with his. generous triumph in revealing to 
poor Mgr. Capel the religion of Humanity, now as un- 
generously knocks their antiquity out of the Hebrew 
traditions. Poor feliows! Herodotus forgets to 
write about them. They hav no historians but their 
own, which amount to none at all, because compilers 
hav chosen to stick the name of Moses before a book 
in which his death and burial are mentioned; and be- 
fore the art of printing, how much Ezra may hav 
added to old manuscripts, nobody can tell. It is 
probably the political success ascribed to the book of 
Mormon which has suggested the idea that tradi- 
tional religions and histories, such as those of Jesus 
and Moses, hav been but romantic compositons of 
theurgic novelists. Very different is the verdict of 
conscientious archeology. The old ships of theology 
are encrusted with barnacles and unseaworthy; but 
not rococo manufactured on purpose to cheat anti- 
quarians. Invalidate the force of ancient prejudice 
by modern reason; kill superstition with the poison 
of science; let the spirit of nature preside in her tem- 
ple of the world, no longer bedraggled with divine 
hypotheses; but don’t begrudge the Jews the age of 
their old clothes. 

Perhaps you will say it is a “ fellow feeling makes 
us wondrous kind.” Why not? Better be so kind 
than unkind. I ama Hebrew, to be sure, after the 
fashion of Heinrich Heine, which is, perhaps, like 
being a priest after the order of Melchizedek, my 
grandfathers’ friend. 

I suppose somebody had to be born so, and I just 
took the chances. I don’t remember even having 
been consulted on the matter, and I could not very 
well hav voted on it through my representativ, as the 
ballot is a privilege from which, as well as Godfrey’s 
cordial and the Comstock expurgate edition of mor- 
ality, the majority of babes still unborn are excluded. 
I suggest the addition of a plank for them to the 
woman’s rights platform. Eparworrs. 

pe 


The Mummery of Mohammedanism. 
From the Independent. 

Nearly one-third of the human race hold the fierce 
faith of Arabia, praying five times with face toward 
Mecca to-day, and all the days; and this night, in the 
streets of Stamboul, when the watchman cries, “Who 
goes?” he hears from the Mohammedan, along with 
his answer, “There is no God but God.” Well isthe 
Moslem named the Faithful. Inthe sacred month of 
Ramazan, from sunrise to sunset, no true believer 
touches food or water. It is the holy month of Pre- 
destination, kept in memory of the revelation of the 
Koran, by the archangel Israfel, the word of the un- 
created God which descended in leaves from heaven, 
verse by verse, to his prophet. When the weary 
thirty days of self-denial are ended comes the grand 
féte of Bairam—three days of feasting and revel. At 
night the six thousand lamps of St. Sophia are kin- 
dled, the many minarets are ringed with lights, show- 
ing-in the darkness like glittering crowns let down 
from heaven. Texts from the Koran burst in illumi- ` 
nation from slender tower to tower; the mosques, 
rounded domes and taper spires are festooned with 
ropes of lamps; the Bosphorus reflects trembling 
ribbons of flame from the palaces on its shores; and 
blazing globes on high flaunt in the face of the stars, . 
seeming close under the sky; the guns of the forts 
thunder; echo answering echo from the girdling 
towers of the city of many fames, and Olympus, 
“high and hoar,” watches the scene which poet has 
never sung and artist can never picture. . 

And yet, compared with its ancient splendors, Con- 
stantinople is but the reflected ray from a fading sun- 
set. Once the fitful winds of the Marmora brought 
gems, spices, myrrh, balsam of furthest India. Ivory, 
gold-dust, silks, carpets, perfumes, came by caravan 
from Persia and Arabia. Every luxury poured into 
the lap of the most voluptuous of cities, which dis- 
puted with Rome pre-eminence of riches and num- 
bers. 

It had been swept by tempests of armies before it 
fell under the scimetar of the Turk. The conquerors 
of the world all came this way—Persian, Macedonian, 
Carthagenian, Roman, Genoese, Venetian; and the 
walls which circled Byzantium like a regal diadem 
were gashed and scarred by catapult and battering- 
ram ages before gunpowder was dreamed of. We 
can see the breach over which the last of the Con- 
stantines looked out, and, foreseeing his destiny, 
asked forgivness of his friends, serenely put off the 
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imperial purple, that no man might recognize his 
corpse, and fearlessly went forth to meet the coming 
doom. . Susan E. Wannace. 


Col. Kelso’s New Book. 
Tue Brsre ANatyzep. By John R. Kelso, AM. Published 
by the Truth Seeker Co. Price $3. ; 

This is a great book. Mr. Kelso is a powerful 
reasoner, and the reader of this volume, whoever he 
may be, must admit the force and truth of his con- 
clusions. He is original, and states facts in that 
straightforward and impressiv manner that carries 
conviction with it. We all know there are errors in 
the Bible, and Mr. Kelso has pointed them out in a 
brave, fearless manner, and makes of his book a 
Liberal gem. It is a timely and valuable offering to 
Freethought literature, and no one can afford to be 
without it, for it is all its name implies—a full and 
complete analysis of the Bible, dissecting it 
thoroughly, from Genesis to Revelation. It is 


cry to giv him a tow. Self-respect would seem to demand a 
different course. It may be that Mr. Butler is friendly to our 


cause, but we propose to find that fact out before throwing up 
our hats for him. 


of another country, and assigned his violated contract to the 
citizen of the United States. Under such circumstances the 
United States was not and could be bound to protect the claim. 
This country does not propose to protect one of its citizens. to 
whom has been assigned the grievances of the citizens of 
another country. In other words, national protection is not 
assignable. Blaine knew of that vital defect, and called atten- 
tion to it, and that ended the case.” 

« What can be said in reference to the Mulligan case?” 

‘That has all been explained by Blaine in Congress. You 
will remember his explanation, commencing with the statement 
that he proposed to take fifty millions of people into his con- 
fidence. There is nothing left of the Mulligan matter.” 

“Do you consider his record perfect and unassailable?” 

“I do not. Any man’s record may be assailed, no matter 
how good, but I don’t believe that Blaine can be successfully 
assailed. In other words, nothing can be substantiated against 
him. Garfield, too, was attacked, and probably there never 
was a greater storm of vituperation, and yet I doubt very much 
if Garfield lost a vote. There was certainly more said against 
Garfield than against Blaine. Besides, all this has been dis- 
counted long ago.” i 

“ Do you think the Democrats will be able to nominate any 
man at all who will be able to defeat him ?” 

“‘Tthink not. A great many men now imagin that they will 
go against Blaine. They are now making the choice in their 
minds between Blaine and some other Republican whom they 
wanted nominated. In a little while they will be forced to 
choose between Blaine and a Democrat, that is to say between 
Republicanism and Democracy—that is to say, between Free 
Trade and Protection—that is to say, between an English and 
an American policy. When it comes to that most of them 
will vote for Blaine. I think most of the Republican papers 
that hav pronounced against Blaine will find that they hav 
made a mistake and will be candid enough to correct it.” 

“Do you include the New York Times in that category?” 

“Yes. I think the Times prefers a Republican administra- 


Tmar the fools are not all dead yet is evidenced by the case 
of the man who refused to send for a surgeon to set the broken 
arm-of his child, relying on the faith cure to get the bones 
back into place. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, however, got hold of the case, and two surgeons 
were Called in, who found that although nature had begun the 
reparativ process, the rotary motion of the arm was destroyed. 
It is a great pity that the justice before whom the father was 
brought discharged him with no punishment. Such inhuman 
conduct ought to be expiated in lonesome silence. But prob- 
ably the justice was a Christian himself. 


Aw insane baker at Paterson, N. J., went around and solemnly 
warned his customers not to eat any of the bread they had 
bought that day. As some of them had already eaten it, they 
began to be seized with nausea and cramp, and sent for doc- 
. tors. The bread was all right. The trouble was that they be- 
- Pa ae - ERTES ad AAEE pa ae ote has lieved the insane man. It seems that faith is more potent to 

and broad brow indicate just the vigorous intellect Take men sick shan: ey make: themwall: 

that is impressed on every page. Col. Kelso is a dis- 
abled soldier, and labors under many disadvantages. 
He is entitled to all honor for his efforts to emanci- 
pate humanity from the bondage of superstition, and 
should receive encouragement to persevere in his 
useful labors. We prophesy a ready sale for this 
latest work, and trust that this and his former publi- 
cations may place him and those dependent upon 


A CORRESPONDENT recently called attention to the fact that 
church and circus were originally identical in meaning. Any 
one Visiting the Rev. Mr. Talmage’s Tabernacle might observe 
that history repeats itself. 
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Lectures and Meetings. 


Omare anp Warr Wurrman.—Let every Liberal in New 


York and vicinity come next Sunday and hear George tion toa Democratie one: R rt b 

i ® “You consider, then, that the Republican party is no 

him above want. Susan H. Wrxon Chainey’s great lecture on Walt Witman, the most original | means dead?” { ; s 
Editorial Notes poetin America. No one has interpreted the life and great-| ‘‘I thinkit will win this time. There is a good deal of vigor 


ness of this new world with such vigorous music as Whitman. 
He is in the world of poetry what Wagner is in the world of 
melody, and no one has more fully grasped the meaning of 
this virile bard than George Chainey. As dealing with a rep- 
resentativ poet, Mr. Chainey’s lecture will also deal with the 
great aspects of American life, with the notable reforms of the 
day, which are demanded not simply by science, but by the 
spirit of art. His discourse will voice the most advanced and 
splendid Liberalism of the day. This will be the closing lec- 
ture of the course, which has been exceedingly valuable in the 
impulse which it has communicated to the Liberal thought of 
the city. Let there be a full house, and a generous response 
to our eloquent speaker. The lecture is at the German 
Masonic Temple, 220 East Fifteenth street, 11 o'clock Sunday 
morning. Admission free. Please advertise this among all 
friends of the Liberal cause. 


in the Republican party yet, and those who hav been fighting 
that ticket for many years, after áll, no matter how much they 
may object to our candidate, will hesitate a good while before 
they will assist to put the Democrats into power. I never 
want to see the Democratic party in charge of the government 
until the Democrats hav become civilized to such a degree 
that the rights of all citizens of the United States will be re- 
spected and protected. I never want to see that party in 
power until it is willing that every citizen entitled to a vote 
shall vote, and until it is honest enough to count the votes de- 
posited by all citizens. This, I think, is thé feeling of all Re- 
publicans.” ' 

“You consider the prospects for success in November, then, 
quite bright?” : 

“I think the outlook is better than it was four years ago. 
Blaine, of course, will make a very vigorous canvass. He will 
hav his forces well in hand and everything will be done that 
can be, and the canvass will be thorough, aggressiv, and en- . 
thusiastic. I don’t mean by that obnoxiously aggressiv or ma- 
liciously aggressiv. It will be carried on in the best spirit.” 

“ How does Logan's nomination suit you?” 

“I think he is exceedingly strong with the soldier element 
of the party. He is a good soldier, won great distinction and 
stands deservedly high with the volunteers; and he is a good 
organizer himself, and his record, so far as I know, is perfectly 

ood. I hav never heard of any charge of dishonesty against 

im, or that his official position has been used to gain personal 
ends. I think there is no man in the Senate with a cleaner 
record in that regard. In the event of a vacancy in the presi- 
dental chair he would make a safe man. All his impulses are 
patriotic and he is a man of ability. He isa man of strong 
common sense and great force of character. The country 
would be perfectly safe in his hands.” ; 

«“ Hav you any doubts of the success of the Republicans in 
the coming campaign?” 

«Of course. Nothing is certain, but my judgment is that 
we will succeed. It will require work and plenty of it. Idon’t 
think it wise to underrate the strength of the opposition. The 
parties are very evenly divided, and we must remember another 
thing—that the South is solid, or substantially so. This givs 
the Democrats a great advantage. Some enthusiastic Repub- 
licans expect to carry West Virginia, and others are enthusias- 
tic enough to suppose that we can carry two or three Southern 
states. I make no such calculations. I think we can succeed 
without carrying a Southern state.” 

‘Can Blaine carry New York state?” , 

‘Garfield carried it. No one can tell how it is going to go 
now. There are many new voters, new questions, and new in- 
fluences on both sides. I believe Blaine will carry the strength 
of the party. If he loses some Republicans he will gain votes 
that might not hav been Republican with any other candidate, 
so that on the whole we hav very good reason to hape that we 
will carry New York against anybody the Democrats nuy nom- 
inate. As the canvass proceeds many men now opposed to the 
ticket will come over to our side. Ican hardly see how any 
one who took part in the convention can oppose the ticket. If 
Edmunds had been nominated certainly George William Curtis 
would hav expected every delegate to hav supported him, and 
why should he go into a convention and take part ip the elec- 
tion of the candidate if he didn’t expect to abide by the result? 
Why should anybody? Had I been a delegate I would hav 
supported the nominee, no matter if ho had been my bitterest 
personal opponent. If any delegate to the convention did not 
expect to abide by the result in case a certain man was nomi- 
nated, he should hav notified the convention.” 


The Infidel’s Prayer. 


Giv mea God who, though mighty, 
Is ever a God who is kind. 
Show me the God that made me 
With a weak and wavering mind; 
Then tell me that he doth hate me 
For the work or his own great hand, 
And will damn me for my shortcomings, 
And faults that I never planned 
Show me the God whose sole purpose— 
Yet having omnipotent power— 
Will crush in its earthly strivings 


Tur enormous personal popularity of Colonel Ingersoll was 
never better shown than at Chicago. The Republican 
convention had adjourned early in the day to allow the 
delegates time to strengthen their slates and the committees to f 
patch up their resolutions, when some one espied the colonel 
in the galleries amd shouted fora speech from him. The 
delegates and people who packed the immense hall paused in 
their outward movement, and men gathered around Ingersoll 
and tried to pull him from his seat amid vociferous cheers. 
The colonel declined, and ‘Uncle Dick” Oglesby got up and 
spoke an hour. At the conclusion of his remarks, in which 
he asserted that ‘‘ when the Republican party had occasion to 
legislate on the tariff, it would do it in a perpendicular way, as 
it had never done anything of any kind horizontally, and it had 
never approached anything horizontally, and had never con- 
summated anything horizontally,” the crowd again demanded 
Ingersoll, and tried to drag him out. Again unsuceessful, 
Frederick -Douglas was ealled for, who spoke a few minutes 
and sat down. For the third time shouts for Ingersoll echoed 
and re-echoed through the hall, but like the two previous calls 
were unavailing. The colonel wasn’t nominating candidates 
this year to hav them refuse him recognition after election. 


Tur Pittsburgh Liberal League will hav a Basket Picnic on 
Wednesday, the 25th. Aliquippa Grove is the place selected, 
and round trip tickets from Pittsburgh are sold at 50 cents; 
from Beaver Falls, 30 cents. Trains leave L. E. railroad at 
7:45 and 8:30 a.m.; 12:50 and 3:40 p.m. Music by Staley’s 
band. Admission by invitation. 


Tux Rome{(Mich.) Society of Spiritualists will hold their 
annual meeting at John Landon’s Round Lake on Sunday, 
June 22d, at 10 a.m. All are invited, especially mediums. 


Mor. Caren hag written a book to convert the Protestants. 
He tells them that the Catholic is the only divine church; that 
the tendency of the times is toward high churchism and Infi- 
delity; that the established church of England is ahybrid Cath- 
olie without sanction of divine grace; intimates that none of 
the other Protestant churches are worth mentioning, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the leaders to set themselvs up as small 
popes; says it is better to be subject to one acknowledged spir- 
itual despot than to many self-constituted ones; remarks that 
the stigmatizing by Protestants of the Catholic church as for- 
eign isinsolent and unwarranted, as Catholicism came to this 
country with Columbus; and after a defense of the word 
“Roman ” addresses his brethren thus: ‘‘ The tide of indiffer- 
ence, of Agnosticism, of Infidelity, of Socialism, of civil dis- 
order, is rapidly rising. God’s church can alone stem it. 
Numbers and influence and wealth co-operating with the 
spouse of Christ can help to do great things to aid in saving 
humanity from the growing ills. Sheis the church of your 
baptism, to whom you owe allegiance and obedience, for the 
saving waters of regeneration are the portal to but one church. 
They made you not members of Protestantism, but children of 
the church of God.” 


Mme. DerascLuze lectures for The People’s Spiritual Meet- 
ing at Arcanum Hall, 57 W. 25th st., corner 6th Ave, Sunday 
evening, July 6th; subject, ‘‘ The Mad World.” 


—— dasa 
The Colonel’s Opinion of the Republican Nom- 
ination. 

Robert G. Ingersoll was seen at the Hoffman House by a 
Muil and Express reporter, fresh from the Chicago convention, 
where he had been to witness the proceedings which resulted 
in the nomination of the ‘‘ Plumed Knight.” 

“ What do you think of the result of the convention ?” he was 
asked. 

“T think that Blaine was nominated,” he replied, “not by 
the politicians, but by the rank and fileof the party. Heis the 
choice of, I think, nine-tenths of the Republicans of the West- 
ern states, and I do not believe there is a Republican district 
in the United States in which a majority of the Republicans 
are not and were not for Blaine. If any mistake has been made 
it has been a mistake of the party. The result was not brought 
about by any trading or trafficking. Blaine was nominated 
because the Republicans are for him. The fact is, it was im- 
possible to beat him at Chicago.” 

“Is there not much opposition to him now?” 

*“ I think there is not as much as there was in the case of 
Garfield after his nomination.” 

“ How do you compare him with Garfield in respect to fit- 
ness for the office ?” 

“I think he will make a better president. I think he has 
more executiv ability. Blaine is regarded as a real American, 
as the representativ of the progressiv spirit of the country. He 
has a great hold upon the young men.” 

“What kind of administration will he giv us?” 

“ There is a general feeling that he would add to our na- 
tional reputation and to our national importance; that he would 
protect our citizens abroad; that he would enlarge our trade 
and lay the foundation for a great and growing commerce.” 

“Some of his opponents claim that he isnot a safe man, and 
point to his South American policy as an evidence. What do 
you think on that point?” 

“ Stupidity never has much confidence in brilliant men. 
The man who has quick perception and acts is apt to stun 
the ordinary man, and the ordinary man gets his revenge by 
calling him unsafe. 1 never could see any objection to Blaine’s 
South American policy. It is certainly of greater importance 
that we should be friendly with all the republics on this con- 1 
tinent, and I don’t see how any harm could grow out of a closer A delicate human flower; 
alliance with those countries. It is certainly not for the interest T1] call such a God a tyrant, 
of this country to hav all the other republics hate us and do all A hater of things he hath made, 
their trading with other countries. If I understand Blaine’s A cruel, insensate vandal, 
policy at all, it was one of friendship—that is to say, he de- Whose home is a mansion of shade. 
sired to be on good terms with our neighbors. When that Show me a God who is gentle, 
policy is understood I think it will be popular.” Show mea God who is just, | 

“ What of the connection of his name with the so-called Lan- Show me a God in whom mankind 
dreau claim ?” Can repose an infinit trust; . 

“ Blaine has explained that. He never was in favor of that Then I'll show you a man who is godlike, 
claim. There was this vital objection to the claim, and Blaine - Since he came from the hand of a God, 
understood that perfectly: a citizen of another country had a Who rules by his merey and wisdom, 
contract with Peru. Peru violated the contract with the citizen Ignoring thechastening rod! W. CARLETON. 


Tur Federal council of the canton of Berne, Switzerland, 
has refused the petition of the Roman Catholies for the ad- 
mission of the Roman orders to the public‘schools. ‘‘ This is 
right,” says the Rev. Jeems Buckley, D.D. ‘To allow relig- 
ious teachers in the uniform of their sect in the public schools 
is illogical, and would in the end be destructiv of all forms of 
state education.” It makes a good deal of difference to the 
Rev. Jeems whose axis ground. He would put the Catholics 
out of the schools, but keep the Protestants in. The ‘uni- 
form ” of a Protestant is a long face and a Bible, and he can 
“do as much harm in a public schoo! as a Catholic in gown and 
cap. There is no logic nor sense in Buckley’s position. 
Either Christianity is of that supreme importance demanding 
its precedence of all else, or it is of no account whatever in 
the schools. The middle ground occupied by the devotees of 
the German monk is a quagmire of inconsistency. 


T. B. Waxestan is out in a rousing editorial in Man for 
‘<glorious old Ben Butler.” Would not our honored friend do 
better to learn first how Mr. Builer stands on the question of 
state secularization? When governor of Massachusetts his 
proclamations were more religious than the average sermon, 
and we havn't seen in any of the platforms on which Mr. But- 
ler is nominated the least reference to the principles of the 
secular party. Mr. Wakeman has several times hitched on to 
the ‘‘reform ” political parties, thinking he saw in them a way 
to help Freethought, but every time his hopes hav proved de- 
lusiv. The Labor party, the Greenback party, the Anti-mo- 
nopoly party, are all afraid to embody the demands of the 
League in their platforms, and hay not heard Mr. Wakeman’s 
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Communications. 


“One World at a Time.” 


This is the cry set up by those who are opposed to 
the investigation of the claims of modern Spiritualism, 
by some professed reformers who hav learned, as it 
would appear from the attitude they assume, all there 
is to know in this universe of ours. Speak to one of 
these of phenomena that are taking place in your own 
home or that of your friends, and it is met by this— 
it may be scientific, I know it is senseless—ery of 
“One world at a time.” Now these phenomena in 
this world are a part of the affairs of this world, and, 
it would appear from their persistence against all the 
opposition of theological and scientific bigots, they 
hav come to stay. They are among the persistent 
forces of the universe, and will not down at the bid- 
ding of any one. ; 

The believers in Spiritualism are counted by mill- 
ions, and are to be found in every civilized country 
in the world. It has encompassed the globe without 
missionaries, without authoritativ leaderships, and 
without any sacred books. All of these believers 
hav been compelled, by evidence that has come to 
them, to renounce their previously conceived opinions 
and accept what was proven to them. Every one of 
them has demanded and received what to him or her 
was conclusiv evidence of the fact of individual exist- 
ence after the death of the body, and of the power 
under certain conditions to communicate with those 
still clothed in mortal form. I hav never yet seen 
the person who had a belief in Spiritualism based 
upon what some one else had seen or experienced. 
In this it is distinctiv, and unlike every form of past 
religions. It has no creed, is unorganized, and simply 
affirms and claims to be able to demonstrate that the 
death of the physical body does not kill a man; that 
he has a continued -conscious, individual existence, 
and the same characteristics as here; that the law of 
progress is eternal, and that the formation of a phys- 
ical man is not the finis of evolution. 

Among those who hav carefully and critically exam- 
ined these phenomena only to be convinced they 
were what they claimed to be, are to be found the, 
names of a few eminent scientists in both this country 
and the Old World, who were brave enough and hon- 
est enough to engage in an unpopular investigation, 
expecting, however, to be able to demonstrate that the 
causes were other than those claimed. 

Professor Hare, of Philadelphia, a man of rare er- 
udition and skill, undertook to thus explain the phys- 
ical phenomena, and after conducting a most? thor- 
ough investigation in his own laboratory, with the 
most critical tests that science could invent and ap- 
ply, was compelled, against his expectation, to decide 
in favor of its claims, and he wrote a book, “ Spirit- 
ualism Scientifically Explained,” in which he givs the 
modus operandi of his investigations, and the results. 
I would reccommend those scientific gentlemen who 
know all about it without any thorough investigation 
to read this work, also Zoellner’s “Transcendental 
Physics,” and Epes Sargent’s “Planchette; or, The 
Despair of Science,” carefully, and they will know 
more than at present upon this subject. Professors 
Crookes, Wallace, Mapes, and others hav come to sim- 
ilar conclusions. 

Judge Edmonds, one of our soundest jurists, one 
accustomed to weigh evidence carefully and examin 
testimony critically, after a most thorough and care- 
ful investigation came to the same conclusion, and 
published a book on the subject. 

I might go on and cite hundreds who stand high 
in popular esteem as learned, wise, and good men, 
who, in spite of their desire to the contrary, and in 
spite of the opprobrium attached to such belief by 
ignorant theologians and scientists, hav been, by 
their nativ honesty, compelled to acknowledge that a 
power outside of the physical body manifested intel- 
ligence and further gave proof unmistakable of iden- 
tity, as persons who had lived among us, but were 
what we call dead, and that they still continue to liv 
as individuals. The great mass of professed scien- 
tists, instead of investigating these phenomena with 
the honest, fearless purpose which should character- 
ize all efforts to understand and explain any phenom- 
ena of nature, which certainly it is the province of 
science to do, decide the case a priori upon the ap- 
parent hypothesis that there is nothing in the uni- 
verse that has not been discovered and explained, 
and that their established ideas must be maintained 
at all hazards; they, like the pope, are infallible. In- 
stead of investigating these phenomena, which all 
must admit exist, with an honest purpose, to learn 
what may be the cause, with the spirit of humility 
that all true scientists and large-brained, broad- 
souled men possess, they go into an examination, if 
at all, prejudging the case,and with a feeling of con- 
descension on their part; or, like T. B. Wakeman in 
Man, who declares, “ The investigator of Spiritualism 
has need to be more cute than a lynx, more heartless 
than marble, more cruel than a vivisector, and more 
impolite than a hyena.” This shows as much intol- 
erance and injustice as does Talmage or any other 
theological “crank,” and is an insult to hundreds! 


of men and women, in this and other countries, of 
attainments in science, and understanding “the law 
of the correlation of forces” of which he prates so 
frequently. He claims to be able to explain, but 
never does, all these phenomena. Were I a spirit, 
capable of returning and manifesting myself to my 
friends, I know the prospect of such a reception of 
heartlessness, frigidity, cruelty and impoliteness 
would be amply sufficient to cause me to leave all 
such to their satisfied ignorance. 

It is well for a man who does not know a thing to 
honestly admit it; but it isthe hight of arrogance 
and folly to assume no one else does. Ingersoll’s 
simple admission, “I don’t know,” is more becoming, 
or, a8 Burnham says, “I don’t know whether we liv 
hereafter or not; I hope we do. I think we ought to.” 

Elmina Slenker writes to T. B. Wakeman in Man, 
“ We must go deeper than this, and prove that death 
ends all, or turn around and help on the other side— 
help prove that we still liv—and then seek for the best 
mode of obtaining the truest and most useful infor- 
mation from the beyond.” 

That is sensible, and the only position an intelligent 
unbeliever in Spiritualism can occupy, except that of 
agnosticism in the matter; but I fear it would be 
harder to prove that death ends all than itis to prove 
the reverse, for where could we find our witnesses ? 
But were we to ask some of our wise opponents, Can 
you prove it? they would doubtless reply, “ Yes; in 
the law of the correlation of forces.” A wise reply 
leaving one so thoroughly posted on the subject! 

It is amusing only for its being sad to see some of 
these people who hav decided the question twenty- 
five or thirty years ago declaring the evidence all in, 
keep on the even tenor of their ways, no matter if you 
pile testimony mountains high before them. They 
gently glide around it and resume the same old strain, 
thus illustrating another scientific law, that bodies 
move in the line of the least resistance, a law as uni- 
versal in its application as that of “the correlation 
of forces.” This method is illustrated by one of our 
oldest papers, and a good one too, that is always re- 
iterating the same reply to any testimony that may 
be adduced to the contrary. The writer will proceed 
to relate what he has seen in clairvoyance, for instance, 
of the most remarkable character; his statements 
strengthened by corroborativ testimony until one 
would think the evidence must convince the most 
obdurate, but after all the same polite, gentle, but 
decisiv reply is forthcoming: It can not be true, be- 
cause there is no such thing as clairvoyance. If 
there is, why do not.the mediums tell where Charlie 
Ross is? That is conclusiv. No matter how much 
more wonderful the facts stated may hav been, they 
did not tell where Charlie Ross was, or the murderer 
of some recent victim. : 

To persons posted on such subjects, such talk is 
much like a blind man’s declaring there is no such 
thing as light, or a deaf man that no sound is pro- 
duced by striking the keys of a piano. It simply 
shows that to spiritual things they are blind and 
deaf. 

I like honest skepticism, am very skeptical myself, 
but I claim honest skepticism will believe one thing 
as quickly as another on the same amount of evi- 
dence; that an honest, intelligent skeptic does not 
care what he believes, so it be the truth. He is will- 
ing to kneel at the shrine of Mother Nature, listen 
reverently to every voice to be heard, to feel every 
pulsing throb of her great heart, and try and inter- 
pret all the voices and pulsings intelligently—as a 
wise physician notes the béating of the human pulse, 
and from its indications forms certain conclusions, 
instead of deciding what the disease is in advance, 
and then interpreting the symptons in harmony with 
his decision—knowing that whatever changes of 
opinion he may be compelled to entertain in the 
interest of truth will be for the advancement of the 
human race, and his own growth and happiness. 
And no one is competent to investigate any subject 
properly until that spirit is attained. Would not 
that be a better qualification than to be “more cute 
than a lynx, more heartless than marble, more cruel 
than a vivisector, and more impolite than a hyena?” 

But is this spirit of impartial investigation mani- 
fested by the opponents of Spiritualism in the Lib- 
eral ranks, where it certainly ought to be? Lets 
see. “Bottom Facts” is often referred to by these 
scientific editors as evidence, and I certainly think 
the author possessed all the qualifications required 
as an investigator in the aforementioned remarkable 
requisition. In courts of justice, if I am not mis- 
taken, if a witness is proven to hav given false testi- 
mony, his evidence is thrown out or impeached, if he 
is not sent to prison for perjury. 

Now these wise ones, who will smile with incredu- 
lity or derision at the testimony of hundreds and 
thousands of intelligent, honest, upright citizens, 
whose words on any other subject would never be 
doubted, offer in rebuttal this book, the work of a 
self-confessed fraud, and who, according to his own 
admissions, has for years deceived in the most sacred 
things of the human heart. 

A person who would deliberately resort to mean 
and contemptible measures, I care not for what pur- 
pose, Seems to me to be capable of anything in the 


way of crime. The question I-should think would 
naturally arise in relation to any of his present state- 
ments, as put by my venerable Quaker friend, “Did 
thee lie then, or does thee lie now?” Consistency is 
not a scientific attainment, I presume. 

The one world at a time theory must hav been the 
popular one when the Bible history of creation was 
written, this being the only world, and all the others 
since proven to hav existence would still remain as 
only. lights and ornaments to this, had the “one 
world at a time” theory prevailed. It is the ignorant 
cry of the primitiv integration, and does not belong 
to the present age, and it is because there were spirits 
brave enough and wise enough to investigate other 
worlds and suffer contumely, scorn, and even death 
itself in consequence from persons living then who 
thought they knew it all, as séme seem to now, that 
we know anything of astronomy with its mighty rev- . 
elations. . , - 

A few years ago, had some person with clairvoyant 
vision told of the wonderful world then unseen and 
unknown lying all around and about us that the mi- 
croscope has revealed to man, he would hav been 
considered as idiotic or insane, as are those who now 
tell of the no more wonderful world of spirit exist- 
ence that surrounds us, that some day some inven- 
tion of man may be able to reveal to the external 
senses of the most spiritually obtuse. Science con- 
stantly compels us to believe facts quite as wonderful 
as any revelation that claims to come from the be- 
yond. I indorse the words of M. J. Savage in his 
Easter sermon in Boston. In speaking of Spiritual- 
ism he says: “As to science, I see no right that she has 
to turn her back on any fact. And since she is all 
the time dealing with invisible forces, the nature of 
which she cannot explain, it could be only arrogance 
that could lead her to disregard one of these because 
it seemed to be intelligent.” 

Milwaukee, Wis. Jour H. Severance, M.D. 

> 


Are We Liberal? 


Did a question of this nature emanate from those 
who conduct Taz Trurs Szrxer, its many readers 
would respond in the affirmativ.. The generous use 
of its columns for the discussion of all cognate ques- 
tions related to human rights and happiness makes 
it an indispensable necessity to every radical thinker, 
and in every home where reason and justice are en 
couraged and practiced. 

While it is not a matter of surprise, it is a cause 
of sincere regret that so many of our Liberal friends 
exhibit such a spirit of bitterness and intolerance 
while engaged in opposing others, or elucidating 
their own opinions. This intolerance is in great part 
the legacy that Christianity, in its more orthodox 
phase, has entailed upon us, and which is so in- 
grained in the marrow of our mental and emotional 
characteristics that it seems well-nigh impossible to 
shake it off. As long as this superstitious incubus 
rests upon us, slow indeed will be the march of Lib- 
eral ideas. Discard as we may the importance of the 
emotional tendencies, and exalt as we desire the con- 
clusion of enlightened reason, still it will remain true 
for many generations yet to come that the masses of 
mankind will be swayed most by appeals to the emo- 
tional side of their nature. However learned the 
teacher, howsoever his conclusions prove their advan- 
tage for human well-being, is he merely an intellect- 
ual giant, whose appeals simply satisfy the reason, 
he will fail. We hav to first touch the human heart; 
with love and tenderness we must show our nearness 
of kin to them by those influences that won the child 
and reached the soul of the mother. With this in- 
spiration that lacks intolerance for opinion’s sake, 
we hav within us the elements of true reform. I 
hold that this is one essential of true Liberalism. 
As yet the educational influences of “ Freethought” 
hav not wrought out half their mission in connect- 
ing the old methods of intolerant abuse. Ere this 
we who constitute the school of radical thought and 
Liberal ideas should hav discovered the utter im- 
possibility of honest minds reaching the same conclu- 
sion. No one at all cognizant of the earnestness with 
which men and women enlist in what to them seems 
important life-work, however much it may differ, can 
fail to giv credit to the workers, and commend 
their good intentions. The wordy war between 
Messrs. Putnam and Andrews was not as free as it 


‘should hav been from what bordered on the rancor- 


ous and bitter. Of course these giants hav their fol- 
lowers. Sister Elmina seems jubilant to think Mr. 
Putnam, in a few concise words, settles the whole 
question of the origin of mind and potentiality of 
matter. I am sure she is true and honest. Many 
will come to different conclusions, myself among the 
number. Tome Mr. Putnam's conclusions hav not 
the odor of newness, and are only fresh in their 
prettiness of phraseology. In a different form they 
are but the bold statement of old-time Materialism. 
To many good, generous, and pure people they will 
seem conclusiv, and almost a divine revelation, 
clothed as they are in his poetic imagery. To 
another, and I think much larger class, Mr. Andrews 
will appear the victor. 

The trouble with most of us consists in the fact 
that we forget the necessity for this difference of 
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opinion, and while too often blaming others for where 
they stand to-day, fail to recollect our position yes- 
terday. Look at the immense amount of wrangling 
between Spiritualists and Materialists, and see the in- 
tolerant flings at each other for opinion’s sake: It is 
just as true as the sun shines that the present method 
of discussion will add no well-earned laurels to either 
side. We of the incorrigible Spiritual order are not 
a whit less conscious of spirit intercourse and eon- 
tinued life, and instead of finding fault with our Ma-. 
terialistic friends, we think they hav done us good 
service. We hav looked better to our evidences, hav 
detected more readily the spurious, and are more than 
ever conscious of the weakness and unfitness of Ma- 
terialistic philosophy to satisfy the needa of human 
. nature, and to account for phenomena beyond the 

reach and present methods of modern science. 

Many pure and. honest Materialists, like our dear 
old friend, D. R. Burt, who so recently passed out of 

*the earthly form, are growing, as he grew, to be more 

tolerant to us, and as he wrote and said to me, “I 
don’t know how it is, but the more I mingle with 
Spiritualists the better I like them.” And in addi- 
tion, “ Perhaps the wish is father to the thought. Ial- 
most hope, Brother George, your opinionsare correct.” 
Now, this is not introduced as any evidence for our 
opinions, but simply to illustrate how largely he was 
a true Liberal. While conscious that Christian 
churchianity is crystallized intolerance and supersti- 
tion, there is a certain per cent of minds who hon- 
estly adhere to Christianity that are largely liberal 
and tolerant. As among my friends and acquaint- 
ances a portion of this element is represented, I will 
not condemn all with that sweeping denunciation too 
many radicals indulge in. ; 

Another illustration of bad blood crops out in the 
discussion of prohibition. This discussion has been 
allowed large latitude of time and space in Tux 
Trors Seexer. As Iam personally acquainted with 
a number of the disputants, and hav an anxious de- 
sire to see the question thoroughly sifted, the discus- 
sion was followed closely. I was sorry to see Brother 
George Gage handled so roughly by Walker and Le- 
land, the latter especially, for Brother Gage is not at 
all such a man as friend Tee Cee supposes him. He is 
a grand and noble, if a mistaken, man. - I do not say 
he is mistaken. Then, again, they picture Walker as 
a horrid fellow, when he is nothing of the sort, and in 
this game of “ teter tater,” as we used to call it, he is 
only on the opposit side of the plank, taking his ride 
down when his opponent goes up, and up when they 
are down. Ina late Trura SEEKER, a correspondent 
from Ohio, who signs his name “Wm. Paulucci,” cham- 
pions Walker’s position, and pours hot shot at Brother 
Jamieson by kindly telling him he (Jamieson) is used 
up. Now, in thishe is mistaken. Brother Jamieson is 
not used up. Even I hav told him he was angular, 
too combativ, attempted too much, and withal alittle 
too ambitious, but did not think him used up. Brother 
Jamieson is a good worker. There is nerve, pluck, and 
vim in him to keep Brother Walker and others busy 
for a long time. Used up? not much! Then again 
this Ohioan never knew a prohibitionist that was not 
a close-fisted church-member. For one I am sorry 
to think his associations hav been so limited. I know 
honest prohibitionists of all shades of opinion—Ma- 
terialists, Spiritualists, Catholic and Protestant Chris- 
tians, and those who drink the infernal stuff to excess, 
and which latter class pray for it as their only means 
of salvation. 2 

After reading all sides, I scarcely know where I 
stand. Practically, I prohibit, and I am not sure I 
would not vote to try the thing if opportunity offered. 
On general principles, the abuse of it (liquor) is so 
common that at times it seems an unmitigated curse. 
Experience with the large majority of those who use 
it, and contend against its prohibition as an infringe- 
ment of personal liberty, hav no objection to the dis- 
enfranchisment of women; in fact, as a rule, they 
scorn the idea of women voting, while the majority 
of Prohibitionists are ready, willing, and anxious for 
woman’s enfranchisment. My judgment, as yet, 
holds this question in abeyance, and yet there is no 
doubt on my part of the sincerity and honesty of the 
disputants on the different sides, who ventilate their 
opinions through the medium of Tur Trua SEEKER. 
In the discussion of this and cognate questions, let 
us ask ourselvs, “ Are we Liberal?” and let what we 
say and do be a correct solution, so that we show by 
our examples that our growth out of the Christian 
church system has made us nobler and better men 
and women. i Grorce Lynn. 


i 
Comstock’s Distinguished Relativs. 

John Winthrop, Boston correspondent of the New 
York Independent, givs a little account of Comstock’s 
speech there which was the same old one that we hav 
heard here ad nauseam, and then bolsters up the 
great vicegerent by the following bit of respectable 
relationship : 


“It adds not a little to the practical bearing of such a man’s 
life upon the youth of the land to know that this earnest man 
has a brother who resembles him in physique and features, 
who is an instructor at Philips Academy, Andover, the Rugby 
of our New England.” 


But Winthrop didn’t tell of that other Comstock 
brother, in jail for stealing a watch.—Wan, 


Methods of Presenting Freethought. 


Mr. Ringer, in Tar Trura Seexer of yesterday, 
sounds the right note in the suggestion he throws out 
concerning the coming Freethinkers’ Convention at 
Cassadaga Lake. I hav often thought that the Rad- 
icals, in their grand enterprise of delivering the minds 
and consciences of their countrymen from the bond- 
age of the church superstition, ought to study the 
methods adopted by the Abolitionists when they un- 
dertook the herculean task of revolutionizing the pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject of American slavery. 
Knowing that in a republic the people were the source 
of all authority and power, they began by organizing, 
first themselvs, and then their converts, into societies, 
as a sine qua non to any practical work. . Christianity, 
although it had some friends in Czesar’s household, 
began its work of undermining the old paganism by 
operating on the masses of the people. The Aboli- 
tionists did so too. As the object was to enlighten 
the popular mind, they sent out into the villages of 

the country, the highways and the hedges, lecturers, 

generally two by two, who understood the whole sub- 

ject of disciplin from beginning to end, and whose 

souls were thoroughly in their work. Wherever they 

could get an audience of a dozen persons they deliv- 

ered their message. Earnest and sincere men, no 

matter what cause they advocate, will always, sooner 

or later, get a hearing. After arranging for a series 

of meetings, the speakers would lay down & plan of 

the campaign, and work“into each other's hands by a 

consecutiv course of reasoning.. For instance, A, in 

a speech of an hour, would define slavery, showing 

what was the legal status of a slave, and what the Ab- 

olitionists proposed todo. He would be followed by 

B, in a half-hour’s address, driving home the facts 
and arguments of A, as a carpenter drives and 

clinches a nail. At the next meeting B would be the 
leading speaker, and would show the conservativ nat- 
ure of liberty, and that the slave, the master, and the 
soil, would all be gainers if free labor were substi- 
tuted for slave. Then A follows with an address con- 
firmatory of B’s position. By this time the audience 
became interested, and wished to know more on the 
subject. The speakers keep up this logical train of 
thought, appealing to the intelligence and conscience 
of their hearers; and when the Jast of the two days’ 
sessions were closed, every man who came to hear, 
provided he had a head to understand, and a heart 
to feel, was, henceforth and forever, an Abolitionist. 
. There is a striking analogy between the conditions 
of this country forty years ago in regard to slavery, 
and its condition now in regard to that vast system 
of superstition entrenched in the Christian church. 
The whole nation is priest-ridden. By that I do not 
mean that all the people are members of the church, 
and believe her doctrins; but that the priest, finding 
the people saddled and bridled by the past, and 
ready and willing to be ridden, mounts and rides. 
He baptizes our children when they are born; mar- 
ries our sons and daughters when they found new 
families; and officiates on all funeral occasions with 
his doleful platitudes. At the late Chicago conven- 
tion, although not one man ina hundred had a spark 
of what is called religion, the priest must open the 
convention with the mockery of prayer. Priestcraft, 
with its mummeries, like the frogs of Egypt, is every- 
where. Now, how are we to free the people from 
this bondage? How are we to unhorse the clergy so 
that the people need not go any longer on all fours? 
Why, in the very way which the Abolitionists adopted, 
first in teaching the people on the slavery subject, 
and then, when soundly converted, organizing them 
into societies for practical work. What we want is 
an ever-enlarging constituency of voters, who, when 
the time comes, can act in carrying out our measures 
of offense or defense. What makes an act of Con- 
gress omnipotent is the fact that it is a representativ 
body, and. has a constituency of fifty odd millions of 
people. Why did not the bill for making Good Fri- 
day a religious fast day pass the lower house of the 
New York legislature? The Senate sanctioned this 
new encroachment of the church on the liberties of 
the people. What strengthened the back-bone, and 
stiffened the knee joints of Mr. Ruggles, state super- 
intendent of public instruction for the state of New 
York, so that he putan end to the mockery of prayer, 
Bible reading, and hymn singing in the public schocls 
of the state? I strongly suspect it was the knowl- 
edge that Green’s Freethought conventions, which 
hav been held so frequently, hav a constituency of 
voters who will punish a politician if he truckles to 
the church. 

I wish to avoid a religious war, which is sure to 
come, unless we enlighten the masses who vote and 
who are the source of all political power in the state. 
Hence, conventions ought to be made attractiv by 
having particular subjects discussed, and the prc- 
grams, with the topics and speakers, all announced 
beforehand. Allow me to say that there is too much 
waste of talent at our conventions, for want of a 
specific purpose and a plan. One-third the speakers 
present, if they understood each other, would do 
more work, and better, than if all manner of subjects 
were discussed by a large number of people. The 
conferences at such meeting, where the people express. 
their views in short speeches, are to me deeply in- 


teresting, because we can estimate the worth of the 
constituents. They are the light artillery in the 
army of Freethought, and do invaluable work in 
their respectiv neighborhoods by calling the atten- 
tion of the people to the subject, and awakening in 
them a desire to know more, and in getting them to 
take our Freethought papers. The heavy artillery 
are the thinkers, speakers, and editors, who take the 
bullion of Freethought, hammer it out into shape, and 
coin it in the mint of their brains, and by speech and 
pen circulate it among the people. One of the stand- 
ing topics of discussion for conferences, during the 
meetings, of a convention should be “the best 
method for enlightening the minds of the common 
people in regard to the issues we make with the 
church.” The common people know more on this 
practical subject than our studious men who do not 
mix much with them, and who do not adopt their 
discourses to popular audiences. It is the crowning 
merit of Ingersoll, as it was of his illustrious prede- 
cessor, Thomas Paine, that he takes an abstract prin- 
ciple, which, in the handling of most other men, 
would put an audience to sleep, and dresses it up in 
such attractiv style that the common people compre- 
hend and rapturously accept it. And it is the com- 
mon people, not the uncommon people, that we are 
after. All of which is respectfully submitt:d by 
An OLD ÅBOLITIONIST. 
Enon Valley, Pa., June 8, 1884. 
ee AE 


Vicious Literature. 


There is a flood of humanity ever sweeping toward 
idiocy and insanity. Every day we read of the youth 
who has started westward after Indian scalps, and 
the man who has ended his life with the rope or dag- 
ger. Every paper that we pick up has in it an ac- 
count of some insane’ wretch who has either mur- 
dered some of his family or committed suicide. 
Vicious literature is corrupting the humanrace. We 
are becoming mentally diseased by reading the 
fancies of others and believing them to be facts. 

The boy who reads the tales of the West until he 
thinks they are real, and is inspired to be a des- 
perado, is unfortunate; but the one that reads and 
believes a more ancient novel, which relates incredi- 
ble incidents of war and bloodshed, not only of this 
world, but of other worlds in other spheres, is surely 
in a more deplorable condition. His imagination is 
always picturing celestial cities with diamond-paved 
streets and gates of pearl, inhabited by fairies which 
are half buman and half.bird. And in his dreams 
the poor maniac holds converse with these beaked 
and feathered vagrants of the skies, which exist only 
in his own fancy. 

This novel, which givs accounts of battles between 
characters called angels, gods and devils, does more 
harm than all others together. It is taught to us 
from the cradle to the grave. No sooner has the 
child learned to talk than the parents begin teaching 
it to believe these fairy tales, and to ask favors of the 
boss fairy or god, and even to advise him how his 
affairs should be conducted. 

This hero is not human like those we read about in 
the western tradition. He is a spirit—a three-bodied 
monster who made this universe of nothing, and then 
had as much nothing left as he had before; who once 
came down here and bore an illegitimate child to a 
married woman named Mary; who had a great oppo- 
nent named Satan, and who first started the human 
race with Adam and Eve, and afterward drowned the 
world and started our race anew with a family called 
Noah. The child that Mary bore was named Jesus, 
and now it is said that Mary is not only his mother, 
but also his father’s mother, making her Christ’s 
grandmother. It is further claimed that Christ is 
God, his own father, the father of Mary, and conse- 
quently the father of his own grandmother, which 
makes him the great grandfather of himself. 

In every town we hav houses where people spend 
a day in each week inoculating this fairy tale into 
the minds of their children. Freeman and Guiteau 
are specimens of children who were reared in this 
manner. 

The hero of this novel was very fond of meat. He 
did not eat it as we do; but while his slaves roasted 
the carcasses of rams and bullocks, he reached his 
head out over the edge of a cloud and let his divine 
nostrils feast on the ascending fumes. 

Incredible as it may appear, the majority of peo- 
ple in so-called civilized countries believe this vile 
superstition to be actually true. And countries that 
are not called civilized believe traditions which are 
equally absurd. Vicious literature has its baneful 
infiuence on the whole world. 

These works of fiction hav filled the world with im- 
becils. Our asylums are full, and the only alternativ 
isto let them run at large. They build churches, 
preach what they call the “Gospel of Jesus Christ,” 
and even edit newspapers. They would resist any 
attempt to pen them up, and if they could be all con- 
fined in an asylum, there would not be enough peo 
ple left outside to carry food to the inmates. The 
disease commonly known as religion is epidemic, and 
the oniy medicin that will giv humanity relief is sci~ 
entific education, Winisau SCOTT 

Bellwood, Pa, 
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Two Open Letters. 


We hav forwarded letters, of which the following 
are copies, to the Hon. James Gillespie Blaine, Re- 
publican candidate for president, and the Hon. Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, candidate of the Greenback, Labor 
Union, and Anti-Monopolist parties: 


TO JAMES G. BLAINE. 

Hon. James G. Buarne, Augusta, Me., Dear Sir > When you 
were a member of the House of Representativs, in 1875, you 
introduced the following resolution: : 

“ No state shall make any law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and no money 
raised by taxation in any state for the support of public 
schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, nor any 
public lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control 
of any religious sect; and no money so raised or lands so de- 
voted shall be divided among religious sects or denominations.” 

It met with little favor at the hands of your fellow-mem- 
bers, being killed by an absurd amendment originating in the 
Judiciary Committee. In the Senate you will doubtless recol- 
lect that Mr. Edmunds, one of your antagonists at the late 


Chicago convention, offered a constitutional amendment of a | 


directly opposit character, which only failed by two of having 
the necessary two-thirds affirmativ votes. It was well for the 
country thet he was defeated in the preliminary canvass for 
the presidency. 

Our object in writing to you now is to ask these questions: 

If elected president, will you, in your message to Congress, 
recommend & constitutional amendment similar in purport to 
the resolution introduced by you into the House? Will you 
also do all in your legitimate and legal power to prevent the 
payment from the national treasury of the salaries of chap- 
lains in the army and navy? Your familiarity with our Con- 
stitution will enable you to perceive at a glance that the pres- 
ent course in this respect is an illegal procedure. 

It is not probable that even the recommendation of the 
president would secure the passage of the amendment, but a 
beginning must be made, else this country will, in a few years, 
experience the dangerous evil of a united church and state. 
Millions of dollars are now annually donated by the various 
states and the national government to religious purposes. 
The only safe way, therefore, is to forever prohibit by consti- 
tutional amendment any state, and the national government, 
from loaning credit or giving money to any religious or anti- 
religious institution. We await your reply. 

TO B. F. BUTLER. 

To rue Hon. Bens. F. Bouruzr, Dear Sir: You are the 
candidate of the Greenbackers, Anti-Monopolists, and Labor 
Unions for the presidency. The sympathies of thousands of 
Freethinkers are with one or another of these parties. But 
with many, state secularization is paramount to all other con- 
siderations. No matter who is elected, this question presses 
forward for solution. Hither our governmental institutions 
must be wholly Christian or wholly secular. The impossibil- 
ity of maintaining them as they now are—secular in theory, 
Christian in practice and in law—must be apparent to you, a 
deep student of history. 

We are well aware that while governor of Massachusetts 
your proclamations were almost pathetic in religious tone, but 
we beg to remind you that the world has never decided three 
things as to them: Whether the piety expressed came from an 
honest but mistaken heart; whether it was a bid for pious 
votes; or whether it was an exquisit satire and well-deserved 
rebuke to the pharisaical descendants of puritanical bigots. 

For the benefit of several thousand Freethinkers, we beg to 
be enlightened. And we want to ask you a plain question: 
If you are elected, will you in your message to Congress rec- 
ommend the following, or a similar, amendment to the United 
States Constitution ? 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8, CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE 1. 

Section 1.—Neither Congress nor any state shall make any 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or favoring any 
particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of church and 
state, or granting any special privilege, immunity, or advan- 
tage to any sect or religious body, or to any number of sects 
or religious bodies; or taxing the people of any state, either 
directly or indirectly, for the support of any sect or religious 
body, or of any number of sects or religious bodies; or ubridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances. 

Section 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as & con- 
dition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or public 
trust, in any state. No person shall ever in any state be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges, or capacities, or 
disqualified for the performance of any public or private duty, 


or rendered incompetent to giv evidence in any court of law 
or equity, in consequence of any opinions he or she may hold 
on the subject of religion. No person shall ever in any state 
be required by law to contribute directly or indirectly to the 
support of any religious society or body of which he or she is 
not a voluntary member. . 

Section 3.—Neither the United States, nor any state, terri- 
tory, municipality, or any civil division of any state or terri- 
tory, shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or appropria- 
tion, for the support, or in aid of any church, religious sect, 
or denomination, or any school, seminary, or institution of 
learning, in which the faith or doctrins of any religious order 
or sect shall be taught or inculeated, or in which religious 
practices shall be observed; or for the support, or in aid of 
any religious charity or purpose of any sect, order, or denomi- 
nation whatsoever. 

SECTION 4.—Congress shall hav power to enforce the various 
provisions of this article by appropriate legislation. 


Will you also do all in your legitimate and legal power to) 


prevent the payment from the national treasury of the salaries 
of chaplains in the army and navy? 

You are undoubtedly able to answer these questions at once, 
without argument, and we anxiously await your reply. 

The object of the foregoing is to satisfy ourselvs 
as to the desirability of Mr. Blaine’s or Mr. Butler's 
election. We do not propose to vote for any candi- 
date who is not sound on the question of state secu- 
larization. A similar letter will be forwarded the 
Democratic candidate, and we hope every Freethinker 
in the country will write the three gentlemen. 

The probabilities are, of course, that no answer 
will be returned. The churches are, as yet, too 
powerful for a popular candidate to affirmativly 
answer these questions. A negativ answer, the can- 
didates know, will mean the loss of a few votes, and 
a discreet silence will be maintained. 

Aman who has not the courage of his opinions, one 
way or the other, is, however, too destitute of back- 
bone to make a safe president. It is better not to 
vote.at all than to vote for an enemy or a friend too 
cowardly to avow his friendship. If any candidate 
has doubts as to his position on these questions, we 


hav none as to him. 
— e 


Army and Navy Chaplains. 

One of the abuses imposed upon the tax-payers of 
the country by the Christian church is the support of 
chaplains for the army and navy, and in the two 
houses of Congress. Although Congress may make 
no law respecting the establishment of religion, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, it has done so in viola- 
tion of that instrument. For many years the politi- 
cians hav paid but little attention to our national 
charter, and the Supreme Court in many of its de 
cisions has shown as little regard. 

The Army Register for this year shows the full num- 
ber of chaplains allowed by act of Congress. - Thirty 
post chaplains distribute spiritual food to a little over 
28,000 enlisted men and officers, supplemented by 
four coffee-colored shouters for the colored regi- 
ments. The employment of these latter was author- 
ized by act of Congress July 28, 1866. The others 
derive their license from an act passed as long ago as 
March 2, 1849. Their relativ rank is as captains of 
infantry, and considering ministerial predilections 
toward the sisters, it is, perhaps, about right. 

These thirty-four incumbrances draw from the tax- 
payers of the country wages varying from $125 to 
$175 a month. The pay scale is for the first five 
years’ service $125 per month; for the next five years, 
$137.50; after ten years’ service, $150; after fifteen 
years, $162.50; after twenty years, $175. Upon re- 
tiring they are pensioned at the rate of $112.50 to 
$157.50 a month. There are at present thirteen of 
these retired leeches upon the roster. When travel- 
ing on orders chaplains draw in addition mileage of 
eight cents per mile. 

The average drain upon the treasury for these un- 
constitutional burdens is probably about $1,800 a 
yeareach. Forty-seven times eighteen hundred dol- 
dollars is eighty-four thousand six hundred dollars, 
a snug little sum to be spent annually to establish re- 
ligion by our law-makers in defiance of their oaths to 
support the Constitution. 

In the navy affairs are as bad. Chaplains while 
getting their sea legs on are paid $2,500 a year; after 
five years’ service, $2,800. If during the initiatory 
five years they are left on shore to say their prayers, 
the people pay them $1,200 per year; after the five 
years, $2,300. On leave of absence, or waiting orders, 
doing nothing, they command $1,600 or $1,900, ac- 
cording as they hav been the five years or more in 
the navy. Retired chaplains hold the relativ rank of 
captains, with three-fourths pay. - There are twenty- 
three of these naval nuisances activly engaged, with 
a round half dozen retired. A few weeks ago there 
were twenty-four activ, but one, the Rev. J. H. H. 
Brown, Episcopalian, has just resigned. His place, 


however, will speedily be filled, keeping the number 
up to thirty. Two thousand dollars a year is a low 
estimate to average for these, but putting the figure 
at that shows sixty thousand a years spent to estab- 
lish religion in the navy. 

In connection with this subject, the case of the 
Rev. J. H. H. Brown, Episcopalian, before mentioned, 
is of interest. We are indebted to Methodist hatred 
of Episcopalianism for the details of his particular 
steal. Not content with getting money he had no 
legal right to get, he has gone the government one 
better, and drawn money he made no pretense of 
earning. He had been in the navy more than ten 
years, but until April 1st of the present year he had 
never been to sea, and had but three years and seven 
months of shore duty.. The amount of salary paid 
him up to April 1st was about $19,000, or more than 
$5,000 a year for the actual service rendered. The 
details are: 

J. H. H. BROWN, LATE CHAPLAIN U. 8. 


Entered service, = - - ~- x 
Ordered to Navy Yard, New York, - 


` 


NAVY. - 


Jan. 23, 1874 
July 26, 1875 


Granted leave, - - - - July, 1878 
Navy Yard, Penascola, - - - Feb. 10, 1880 
Sick leave, - - - - - Aug., 1880 
Ordered to U. S. S. Hartford, - - April 1, 1884 
Resigned, - - - - - May, 1884 
Waiting orders, 1 1-2 years, at $1,600, ~- - $2,400 
Shore duty, 3 years, at $2,000, - - - 6,000 
Leave, 1-2 year, at $1,600, - - - - 800 
Leave, 11-12 year, at $1,900, - - - 1,740 
Shore duty, 7-12 year, at $2,300, - - - 1,840 
Leave, 3 2-3 years, at $1,900, - - - > 6,966 

$19,246 
Total duty, - - - - 3 yr’s and 7 mos. 
Amount paid, - - - $19,246 


Atthe rate of - - - - $5,271 per year. 

No doubt it is better that the chaplains should lie 
idle than that they should preach their superstition 
to the men and officers, but if they are the promoters 
of the morality they pretend to be, they ought to be 
honest enough to forego worldly wealth for which 
they render no equivalent. Imagin the Rev. J. H. H. 
Brown rebuking a ship’s crew for taking what is not 
theirs! 

The chaplains of Congress get $900 a session. 
The United States spends annually on these three 
services, therefore, about as follows: 


Chaplains in Congress, - - - - - $ 1,800 00 
“cc “ Army, - - - - - 84,600 00 
“cc 6c Navy, = - - - - 60,000 00 
Total annual expenditure, - - - - $146,400 00 


And all this in direct and defiant violation of the 
Constitution. No sane man would pretend that em- 
ploying nearly a hundred Mohammedan priests to 
preach to the government employees, was not estab- 
lishing that religion. Yet the church has the impu- 
dence to pretend that the employment of Christian 
preachers on ships and government posts is not an 
abuse of power. 

During the late unpleasantness with our Southern 
sister states, the North had a million men in the field. 
A chaplain went with each regiment, which consisted 
of nearly a thousand men. The North, therefore, in 
round numbers, had a thousand chaplains at $1,500 a 
year to tell God which side he ought to espouse. 
The Confederates also had a proportionate number. 
One thousand times fifteen hundred is one million 
five hundred thousand dollars per year, spent during 
the war. In four years, six million dollars were 
added to our national debt to pay a lot of men whose 
services were worthless. The expenditure for the 
same purpose of the navy could not hav been less 
than a couple of millions. The people hav been pay- 
ing interest on that eight millions ever since. Since 
the war closed some three millions more hav been 
squandered on the loafing drones. In the last 
quarter of a century, Congress has devoted not less 
than eleven millions of dollars to the establishment 
of the Christian religion, and is continuing at the 
rate of nearly $150,000 annually. 

Where is the authority for this vast expenditure? 
There is none. The churches simply ask it, and the 
politicians giv the money. They say it is done in 
response to public sentiment. No doubt it is the 
sentiment of the church-members, a paltry third of 
the population of the country, but to assert that the 
great mass of the people sustain this steal in the 
name of religion is to set a low estimate on the 
morality of the United States. The Democratic press 
and the Republican press of the country are keen in 
detecting robbery in their political opponents, but 
not a remonstrance do they utter against this mis- 
appropriation of public funds. . They, too, are under 
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the dominion of the religious power, and see that| for and placed in a small shop where she has the opportunity 


only which is for their interests to see. If their pro- 
_ fessions of legislativ economy are not all sham, let 
them aid the Freethinkers in preserving to the na- 
tional treasury nearly $150,000 a year. 


Freethought in England. 


The National Secular Society of England held its 
annual conference June ist. Theannual report, read 
by Mr. Bradlaugh, the president, contains many items 
of interest. When the conference met last year two 
members of its executiv council were in prison for 
blasphemy, necessitating the appointment of a Pris- 
oners’ Aid Committee. This committee raised for 
the help of the persecuted £642 12s. 2d. Testimo- 
nials for the prisoners realized £379 3s. 9d. “These 
figures,” remarked Mr. Bradlaugh, “ giv ground for 
congratulation, for they mark the strength and or- 
ganization of the party since the persecutions of 
forty years ago.” At the same time these large sums 
were contributed other large amounts were volunta- 
rily given to Mr. Bradlaugh to aid him in his legal 
contests. In connection with the imprisonment of 
Foote, Ramsey, and Kemp, the report rebukes the 
home secretary of England for making the statement 
that the imprisonment was for obscene libel, when 
Lord Coleridge had already contradicted that charge 
by anticipation. 

Mr. Justice Stephen is thanked for his clear expo-. 
sition of the blasphemy laws in all their odiousness, 
and for drafting a bill for their repeal—a bill, how- 
ever, which could find no sponsor in a Christian par- 
liament. But members of Parliament are now being 
pressed by the society, and hopes are not unreason- 
ably entertained that the repeal of the laws will soon 
be accomplished. ' 

The strnggle for the abolition of the oath still con- 
tinues in England and on the continent. In Belgium 
a bill for the abolition of the judicial oath is now be- 
fore the Belgian parliament. In England a large 
number of the clergy of the church of England hav 
had the sense to petition for the substitution of affir- 
mation in all cases where an oath is now required. 
One of the members of the Secular Society, the re- 
port relates, was summoned on a coroner’sjury. He 
claimed to affirm, and being questioned by the coro- 
ner stated that he was an Atheist. He did not refuse 
to take the oath; had he gone so far as that the cor- 
oner could hav imprisoned him. He was not allowed 
to affirm, as the law does not permit it in the case of 
jurors. In this most states of America are many years 
ahead of the mother country. That the Evidence 
Amendment acts of 1869-70 do not apply to Scotland 
has also been emphasized the past year by the abso- 
lute rejection by the presiding judge of the evidence 
of an Atheistic witness. Mr. Bradlaugh asks the 
branches of the society to spare no pains to win the 
right of affirmation “ without question, objection, or 
observation, on the simple demand of the person who, 
under any circumstances or in any place, is or might 
be now required by law to take the oath.” This 
seems a small thing to ask for, but it will probably 
be many years before the Christians of England will 
grant it. 

The society will aid the Freethinkers of Paris in 
celebrating the centenary of Pierre Denis Diderot, 
the great encyclopedist, on July 30th. Australia 
and New Zealand, being colonies of England, are 
cared for by the English Freethinkers. Some of the 
societies in those countries are affiliated with the 
National Secular Society, and all are in friendly rela- 
tions with its officers. In South Australia an Inter- 
Colonial Conference has been held, well attended by 
delegates, and Mr. Joseph Symes, of England, is now 
lecturing in Melbourne, being sent to the country for 
propagandist work on the invitation of the Austra- 
lian Freethinkers. 

A paragraph of the report, which we copy in full, 
shows how the society proceeded in a delicate and 
difficult matter: 


‘Your Executiv has to report a very painful case. One of 
your members, a sober, honest, industrious, well-conducted 
man, employed in the building trade, having been defrauded 
of hig wages under circumstancas of considerable aggravation, 
unfortunately carried away by ungovernable passion, irritated 
by insult and a blow, killed his employer with one of the 
heavy tools used in his trade. The case was carefully investi- 
gated and considered by your president, under authority of a 
special resolution of your executiv, and counsel was instructed 
in the hope to reduce the offense to manslaughter. Though 
the jury expressly negatived premeditation, and the man’s 
good character was shown, the capital sentence was enforced. 
Under the supervision of Mrs. Besant, the widow left penni- 
less, with one young child and one since born, has been cared 


the persecuted defendant. The inclinations of the 
other two judges are notknown. Mr. Bradlaugh won 
an important point on the last day of trial in the de- 
cision by the court that his act in administering the 
oath to himself is not contrary to any known statute. 
He lost a point, however, in failing to convince the 
court that the speaker had acted illegally in refusing 
to administer the oath without having Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s religious unbelief proved. The court decided 
that this question must be reserved for the decision 
of the jury. Several of the Tory members of the 
House, being fearful that Lord Coleridge would prove 
to be a partisan of Mr. Bradlaugh, endeavored to 
prevent the case being tried before him. In this 
they failed, but they may be able to work upon the 
two other judges to an extent sufficient to defeat the 
ends of justice. 


of earning a modest livelihood.” 


Several companies hav been formed by the branches 
during the year for the buying or building of per- 
manent meeting-places and lecture halls. The rapid 
growth of the society leads Mr. Bradlaugh to caution 
the branches against contracting debts, and especially 
to be careful in the business of each branch. A 
general building society scheme will by elaborated 
and adopted so soon as the president is relieved of a 
few of his legal cares. 

By the Burials act of 1880, Freethinkers desirous 
of being interred in church-yards without religious 
ceremonies must draw a form of testamentary au- 
thority providing for the appointment of a legal rep- 
resentativ, specifying some friend willing to act at 
the funeral. In Belgium, France, and Italy, civil 
funerals are very largely on the increase. The legal 
red tape of English law is one of the blessings con- 
ferred by a state church. 

It appears that the children of Freethinkers being 
educated in Board (corresponding to our public) 
schools can be withdrawn from religious instruction 
on proper application by the parents. Whether or 
not the children are compelled to wait in the halls, 
as the Bloomfield, Iowa, teachers request, the report 
does not say. The number of such withdrawals is 
large and increasing. 

The growth of the science classes maintained by 
the society has been such that larger quarters are 
demanded, and the whole of a floor has been secured 
in the same building with the Freethought Publish- 
ing Company. A laboratory will be fitted up, and 
chemical appliances purchased; also a reading-room 
with books of reference. Miss Hypatia Bradlaugh 
is legally qualified and will conduct the class in 
chemistry. Mrs. Besant gratuitously devotes a good 
share of her time to these science classes. 

One recommendation of Mr. Bradlaugh’s will fit 
this country as well as England. It is that some 
earnest friend in every town should watch the local 
press and constantly contradict the many misrepre- 
sentations of Freethought and Freethinkers which 
find publicity. In several municipal and school board 
elections the ery of “ Infidel ” and “Atheist ” has been 
raised against candidates Mr. Bradlaugh finds pe- 
culiar pleasure in recording that in every instance 
such candidates hav triumphed over their opponents. 

The recruits to the society during the year ending 
May 31st number 1,747. Sixteen new branches hav 
been organized. The receipts of the General Fund 
were some $2,000; the expenditures about $1,800. 
From the Benevolent Fund has been paid over $600, 
with over $400 in hand. Seventy-two branches hav 
received nearly $20,000. Although fewer new mem- 
bers were admitted this year than last, the number 
of renewals of membership is greater. Besides the 
Funds already mentioned, the Freethinkers contrib- 
uted about $700 toward Mr. Symes’s expenses to 
Australia. 

It must be admitted that the organization of the 
Freethought force is much more coherent and solid 
with the Englishmen than with Americans. No 
doubt a great share of the enthusiasm is due to the 
constant and unremitting persecution to which, in one 
shape and another, the Secularists of England seemed 
doomed, but a good percentage can be traced to the 
plans of organization perfected by Mr. Bradlaugh, 
whose re-election to the office of president was heart- 
ily unanimous. The society, under his able, if some- 
what imperious, directions, has been put on a busi- 
ness basis. No members or branches are carried on 
the books for show. A wholesome disciplin is main- 
tained, which has resulted in a very compact and ef- 
fectiv body. The small size of England, too, favors 
organization, as all the branches are within a few 
hundred miles of the Executiv, and can receive in- 
structions at very short notice. Each state in this 
country ought to show as powerful and numerous & 
membership of the League as all of England. And 
when our League gets down to bed-rock principles 
we think it will. 

The cable dispatches of last Saturday convey the 
intelligence of the further progress of Mr. Bradlaugh 
toward his parliamentary rights. The government 
action against him for sitting and voting in the 
House of Commons on the night of February 11th 
began Friday and continued on the following days. 
Mr. Bradlaugh conducts his own case, and, the dis- 
patch says, more than holds his own with the attor- 
ney-general. Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge, the pre- 
siding judge, it is observed, obviously leans toward 


i 
The Monument Dedication. 

The meeting for the dedication of the Bennett 
monument was held at 220 East Fifteenth street, on 
Friday evening, the 13th. In spite of the oppressiv 
heat, the hall was full, nearly half of those present 
being ladies. The services consisted of music, 
speeches, and a poem. Mr. Samuel P. Putnam pre- 
sided. Daniel Edward Ryan, chairman of the Mon- 
ument Committee, in an earnest and eloquent 
address, formally presented the monument to the 
Liberal public. Mr. Putnam read a memorial poem, 
and then introduced Mrs. A. C. Macdonald, who gave 
some touching and most interesting reminiscences 
of Mr. Bennett, drawn from nearly ten years of close 
acquaintanceship with him. Mr. Andrews followed 
with further remembrances of the founder of Tan 
Trora Srexer. My. Chamberlain, one of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s most ardent defenders, apoke of the infamy of 
the Comstock persecution; and Henry A. Stone,whose 
acquaintance with the martyr-hero extends back to 
babyhood, paid him a glowing tribute. Finally 
T. B. Wakeman, in a magnificent oration, pronounced 
the benedictory words. The addresses were inter- 
spersed with music. Miss Adelina Peters drew 
marvelous melody from the piano; Mrs. McCune sang 
a beautiful song composed for the occasion, and Mr. 
Edward Boys contributed to the general harmony 
with his fine voice. 

Next week we shall print a full report of the 
speeches, which were all of unusal excellence. The 
meeting was in every way a splendid success. There 
is an increasing enthusiasm in the Liberal movement 
in New York, much of which is due to the enter- 
prise of Mr. Samuel P. Putnam, who is the leading 
spirit in our meetings. The name, too, of D. M. 
Bennett is a growing power for good. As all that 
was mortal of the man recedes from view, whatever 
failings he may be imagined to hav had pass from 
the memory. The magnificence of his achievements 
is being recognized as never before. The faults and ` 
the weaknesses of the clay are forgotten. Above all 
these looms the form of D. M. Bennett, the hero, the 
martyr, the apostle of liberty, the central figure 
in the Freethought movement of bis day. 

And yet, after all, those who did not know him ag 
the kindly, generous soul he was, can never appre- 
ciate his crowning merits as a man. 

———_——2--e 


Cremation in New York. 


In printing Philip Peabody’s communication on 
incineration of the dead, we deem it an appropriato 
time to introduce to the Libergl public the Croma- 
tion Society of this city. We insert for this purpose 
the exterior and interior plan of the proposed cre- 
matory. Several of the commissioners of the com- 
pany are Freethinkers. James B. Brown, the presi- 
dent of the Board, is a Liberal well-known in busi- 
ness circles of this city; Dr. Bloodgood, the medical 
inspector at the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, is a Liberal; 
and all our readers know where Felix Adler stands. 
The other commissioners are Rev. J. D. Beugless, an 
advanced Christian against whom the only point that 
can be made is that he is the de facto chaplain at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard; August Schwarzschild, E. C. 
Cockey, and E. A. Caswell. With the religious habits 
of these three latter gentlemen we are unacquainted. 
The capital stock of the company is $25,000, of 
which $12,000 or $15,000 bas been subscribed, and 
the prospects are good for the rapid taking up of the 
remainder. The shares are $25. 

In the center of the building is a room labeled 
“chapel.” The word signifies its use as well as any. 
We understand the company intends to maintain no 
particular religious creed, but allow the manner of 
services to be directed by the friends of the deceased, 
who can invite their own orator to eulogize the de- 
parted. This would be in accordance with the 
American instinct of fair-play, and an example fer 
the Philadelphians and Bostonians to follow whe: 
shall be completed the proposed similar institution. 
in those cities. 
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Letters from’ Syiends. 


SHaxopesr, Mrun., May 28, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed you will find six month’s subscription 

for Tae TRUTH SEEKER. I am not permanently located here 

or I would take it for a year. It is the best paper I ever read. 

It has opened my eyes so wide that no Bible or church can 

ever blindfold me again; and you can be assured of a per- 
manent subscriber in me. 

Your friend truly, 


ete. 


male lobby members of the churches. 
Jos. ScHROLL. 


Coat, Creex, Cor., May 31, 284. I judge you published some of my former communications, 


Mr. Eprtor: Please find inclosed $2, for which please send 
me twelve lectures on ‘‘ Orthodoxy,” by R. G. Ingersoll, and 
two trial subscriptions, as below. 

With the petition for state secularization I did what I could 
under the circumstances, getting sixty names. I could hav 
gotten more if I had had more time. I think I hav got about 
half. J asked a Frenchman to sign it. He then said, ‘ Why 
did you not come to me sooner? It makes me so glad as if 
I had five dollars.” 

The arguments that I hav had while takiog around the pe- 
tition are too numerous to mention. 

A Liberal League could be very easily formed at Coal Creek, 
and if I come back here next winter I shall try to get it in 
order. I think we could interest the people as much as the 
parson, if not more. Henry BEICHLING. 


SEEKER, better than Brother Bailey’s Liberal, of Nashville, Tenn. 
After I get up a club of trial subscribers for your paper I in- 
tend to do so for the Liberal, that multum in parvo little sheet, 
which has metal that rings with a cleartwang. I hope you will 
like my opinion of the little competitor in your trade, for, be- 
ing somewhat of a chemist, I comprehend no ism or spirit that 
does not rest on a material substratum. Hence I belong to the 
same ungodly crowd with Brothers Winter and Bailey. Trust- 
ing you will excuse this verbose epistle, with a promis to be 
sbort and pointed in future, I am 

Yours for the truth, J. E. CLARK. 

DETROIT, June 3, 1884. 
Mr. Eprtor: I wish you would exchange with the Chicago 
Express. You and they both need each other. The Hxpress 
is ahead of Tue Teuta SEEKER m political reform, but they 


Humpoxtpt, Nes., June 3, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: There has been a great break-up here in the 


ics, through the gambling devices of grab-bags, fish-ponds, 
ring cakes, selling pools on the handsomest girl in the town, 
And, what is the quintessence of meanness, by their 
schemes they wheedle nearly all the money out of nice young 
men and imbecil old ones, who are drawn into these games by 
the smiles and wiles of the gentler sex. Really there is much 
truth in the rough old miner’s words, ‘“ God’s middle-men hay 
the cheek surpassing an army mule” to thus use the angels of 
humanity as implements in order to bleed the purses of the 


And then isn’t it a glorious remuneration to be told in the 
next priestly harang, ‘* He that disbelieveth will be damned!” 


although I did not see that number of your paper, for I hav 
received of late many Liberal papers from all parts of the 
United States, and there are none I like, next to Tae TRUTH 


Presbyterian church. Their minister, the Rev. Kelsey, deliv- 
ered a lecture on undenominationalism, and he took quite a 
liberal view of the matter. It was the straw that broke the 
camel’s back. A portion of the mossbacks were going to lock 
him out, but did not. He was requested by the citizens to 
repeat the lecture, which he did in the Opera House. The 
house was filled to overflowing, and the end of it is that there 
is a split in the congregation, and a wealthy lady here is build- 
ing a church, the name of which will be the People’s Church. 
Mr. Kelsey lectures now and preaches in the Opera House, 
commanding good audiences, and the Talmage party hav gota 
minister that will suit them. He is full of hell-fire, and heavy 
on the elect. Thus they are falling, slowly but surely. Let 
the good work go on. A. M. Enocn. 


Sr. Jouns, Anizona, May 28, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $2, for which send me 
the ANNUAL, and the balance I contribute to the Monument 
Fund. There are quite a number of so-called Infidels in this 
county; in fact, as Brother Talmage says, ‘“‘ the West is teem- 
ing with Infidelity.” Brother Talmage is correct in this, and 
I hope to liv long enough to see common sense and reason 
take the place of fanatical superstition all over our great re- 
public. There are many Mormons in this part of the territory 
who believe in and practice the precepts found in the Bible, 
and how in the name of reason the other Christian denomina- 
tions can rave and hound at them is one of those things which 
I cannot comprehend. Consistency is said to be a jewel, but 
the orthodox churches surely lack this gem, for were they 
consistent in their belief they could not cast stones at the Mor- 
mons. If we take the New Testament as true aud of divine 
origin, which I deny, there is not a true Christian in all Chris- 
tendom, unless, perhaps, it be the Mormons, or Mormon 
church, For my part I wish Taz Truta Srrxerr were in every 
city, village, and hamlet in the United States; that all the 
churches were turned into schoolhouses, and the thousands of 
clerical drones were forced to earn their living as honest men 
are obliged to earn theirs. ALBERT F. BANTA. 


BurNIP’s Corners, Micu., June 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I am a regular subscriber of that best of all 
papers, Tue TRUTH SEEKER, and if Iam notintruding too much 
on your good nature, I would like to ask you for a little space 
in which to say a few words for my old friend, F. E. Sturgis, 
artist, of Upper Sandusky, Ohio. Mr. Sturgis was formerly a 
resident of this place, and spent his boyhood days here. I hav 
known him for many years, and know him to be a gentl eman 
of strict integrity, industrious, temperate, hind-hearted; and 
as for his abilities as an artist, he has few equals, allowing me 
to be judge. He is a fearless, outspoken Liberal. He never 
lets an opportunity slip to giv old orthodoxy a blow, even if he 
injures his business by so doing. There is none of the sneak- 
ing hypoerit about him. As has been said by Mr. 8. A. Stew- 
art, of Wayland, Mich., sickness and adverse circumstances 
hav reduced him to financial straits, and he needs help to get 
upon his feet again; but as he declines to accept donations, as 
was suggested by Mr. Stewart, and simply asks for work, and 
that at a low price, he should receive the patronage of every 
Liberal in the United States. And those who are blessed with 
an abundance of the filthy lucre should be liberal and not con- 
fine him to the low price that he has offered to do work for, but 
should pay him liberally, so that he may get out of present dif- 
ficulties and enjoy some of the comforts of life. 

I believe that I am the only person taking your paper hiere: 
There is quite a sprinkling of Liberalism here, but mostly of 
the skim-milk kind. They lack the moral courage to let their 
honest convictions be known. But, Mr. Editor, I am hoping 
for better days. Tus Trura SEEKER and other Liberal publi- 
cations are making inroads fast in the ranks of orthodoxy, and 
in a few years an orthodox Christian will be a rarity. 

Yours respectfully, C. A. Baur. 


Ex Monrz, Car., May 28, 1884. 
Mr. Enprtor: Inclosed find five dollars to pay for the stanch 
old Truta SEEKER one year, and two dollars’ worth of your 


instead of petitioning Congress for the secularization of the 
states, had given out the heading of a demand for issuing 
money to put the people out of debt, it would be striking at 
the root of the evils. 
amount of money in a country controls the lives and happi- 
ness of every person in it. 
influence of churches will soon fade away with all other evils. 
The debt that the laborers of this country are expected to pay 
the interest upon, or hav the burden increase, is full enough 
to giv each and every one a good home, and furnish it well, 
leaving no more criminal or paupers. Why not work for lib- 


erty? J. H. Woop. 
Hamiton, May 25, 1884. 
Mr. Epiror: I am out on the prairie of Gallatin Valley 


reason I hav neglected to send in my subscription for your 
paper for another year. 
month, but rest assured I will send some money as soon as I 
can go to Bozeman, for I must hav your paper. 
six all at once, and hav been reading Ingersoll’s lecture in 
Chicago: 
One of my friends said to me yesterday, “Joe, you will go 
crazy from reading that old TRUTH SEEKER.” 
would take chances, and I wish more would do the same. 
This is a grand country for Freethought, and the majority of 


need THE TRUTH SEEKER to help them in religious Liberal 
ideas very much. While the Liberals are fighting all over the 
branches of religious oppression, while luxury, the root of all 
political and religious oppression, is allowed to flourish and 
propagate freely, the people of this land, and of the civilized 
world, must adopt the truth expressed by Charles Lever in his 
“Romance of Sir Jasper Carew,” if they ever intend or hope 
to be free. In chapter xlvii he says that “ whoever receives in- 
terest is a slave-owner and whoever pays interest is a slave.” 


Now here is the key to all of the crime, vice, and misery in 
this country. As Brick Pomeroy said, the greatest crime ever 


committed was the sale by Congress to the money-lenders of 
the power tohav eighteen hundred and eight millions of money 
destroyed in 1865, so that from dire, distressful want of money 
the people might be compelled to go to the usurers and bor- 
row their notes—their debts, called national bank notes— 
which are no more money than any other man’s notes or debts; 
and since 1865, since this damnable bargain and sale of this 
nation into slavery, the debts hav increased to fully double the 
amount of the entire wealth of the nation. If the Liberals, 


It is true that whoever controls the 


Giv us liberty from debt, and the 


making an irrigating ditch for farming purposes, some twenty 
miles from Bozeman, and hav been for six weeks, and for that 


The time expired on the tenth of this 
I received 
That alone is worth the price of the paper one year. 


I told him I 


the people are Liberal, yet we hav a few strait-laced round- 
heads that believe a man must go to hell if he dares think for 
himself. Last winter I was working in the mountains above 
Bozeman, on the line of the North Pacific Railroad, hauling 
lumber and coal to the track, and there came one of those 
zealous bigots to the camp with a kind of toy wagon on wheels 
in the dead of winter. He should hav had it on runners. It 
It was a fancy box in a frame fixed with handle and springs 
to draw out by, and fasten when pushed in. That box was 
filled with tracts and religious trash which he seemed very 
anxious to distribute amongst us, and which met with so little 
favor that he soon tumbled to the fact that there was quite a 
number there that must hav better food for their mental 
digestion. Next morning after all the men had gone to work, 
he asked permission to pray with the lady of the house, the 
hired girl, and the children. So they had to kneel with him 
through a long prayer, which put them back with their work 
and which was very annoying to them, yet they had not the 
courage to tell him so, and he, likeso many of his kind, was ever 
ready to take advantage of a woman's weakness. He wished 
to start a Sunday-school in that place. So the next Sunday 
some of the young teamsters went around and gathered from 
ten to fifteen women and children apiece, and went to a 
station house to hold Sunday-school. When he told them it 
was necessary to pay ten cents a head, in the language of this 


country, the boys kicked. They did not mind gathering 


a sleigh load of women and children, and taking them to Sun- 
day-school, but they did object to paying ten cents apiece for 


Liberal gospel tracts, as per list within. them. This long, lank, lazy soldier of the cross was very 
I made good use of the dozen ‘‘ False Claims” by distribut- | anxious to save souls at ten cents apiece, but for their sake, 

ing them among the pet ewes of the holy flocks, who feed the and for Christ’s sake, not one. So ended the Sunday-school 

bellwethers upon the wine, milk, and honey of our semi-trop- in the Rocky Mountains. J. O. CLARK, 


Erer, May 30, 1884. 
Mr. Epiror: In reading my Bible (I bought one at an auc- 
tion for ten cents) I find there is a mint of money in it, and I 
feel confident that by publishing the inclosed for the benefit, 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association they will vie with each 
other to see who will lug up the patent first and go into the 
business. Hoping that some enterprising individual may be 
benefited by it, I am Yours truly, I. W. ARCHIBALD, 
THE INCLOSED—MILLIONS IN IT. 
Let a few of the boys get together, get a lot of rams’ horns, 
go to some city, secure by some honest means a path round 
about the city on the extreme outside of it—for if not, the po- 


‘lice might pick you up, and as you areon an honorable, praise- 


worthy mission you don’t want to be disturbed by the city snobs. 
This done, you are all ready for the pile. All together march 
around the cityseven times, blowing your rams’ horns (be sure 
they are rams’ horns). When you get around five or six times 
the inhabitants will be pretty well alarmed. Now is your 
time. Just quietly send a delegation to the city council, de- 
manding—don’t beg or pray, but simply demand—say two or 
three hundred thousand dollars, according to the size and the. 
wealth of the town, which if they don’t hand out promptly, 
tell them you hav only to march round their worthless town 
once or twice more, as the case may be, when their city will all 
tumble down, doing ten times more damage than the paltry 
sum you ask them. Don’t you see the point? If you do, just 
goin and make money. As soon as you are through with one 
city go to another, and if the first one or two cities don’t hand 
out the dimes just leave them in. ruins. Others will soon hear 
of it and buy you off at once. Don’t yousee? Itis as trueas 
scripture. For fear others might try the same plan, I would 
recommend the boys to get out a patent right before starting. 
It would giv them a better chance, as they would hav Uncle 
Sam.to back them if any of the foolhardy cities should kick 
against handing out the cash. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER. 

Mr. Eprror: We rejoice and are truly delighted to see that 
your glorious and invaluable paper is continually improving. 
Evolution and progress are the order of the day. 

Tue Trurs Sexxer is always in the van of Liberal senti- 


«ment, free discussion, liberty of opinion, pure logic, unbounded 


liberality, impartiality, and absolute truth. 


May the loyal TRUTH SEEKER 
Still continue to wave 
“¢ O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave.” 


Truth to-day mankind is “seeking,” 
Truth, infallible and gfand, 

Truth Truta SEEKER now is speaking, 
Truth true Liberals demand. 

Truth, eternal as the sun, 

Truth has all man’s triumph’ s won. 


Truth all falsehood is denying, 
Truth is merciful and just, 

Truth God’s hell is now defying, 
Truth will last when sabers rust. 

Truth is infinitly great, 

Truth is love, instead of hate. 


Truth, man’s interest and glory, 
Truth produces perfect fruit; 
Truth is merciful, not gory, 
Truth did never persecute. 
Truth all humbug does despise, 
Truth will banish holy lies. 


Trutn Seeker is growing better, 
Truth will break God’s hellish chains, 

Truth will break the devil’s fetter, 
Truth, when only truth remains. 

Truth is infinitly grand, 

‘Truth does perfect love demand., 


Truth is man’s most pure condition, 
Truth will happiness secure, | 
Truth will be mankind's ambition, 
Truth forever will endure. 
Truth, on yonder shining shore, 
Truth, when time will be no more, 
Truth, on the celestial plains, 
Truth without a rival reigns. i 
KINGSLEY. 


E. N. 
f Vıneranp, June 6, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find one dollar to pay on TuE TruTH 
Srerer another spell. And as you giv space to the assertions 
of Mr. Perry, I hope you will find room for this. Iam notin 
the habit of writing, or I would refute all Mr. Perry’s false 
reasoning, and show up his wild assertions. As it is, I will . 
point out afew. In his article in Tne Truru SEEKER, May 
24th, he says, “By the Materialists, the only thing accom-. 
plished by nature is the production of material forms, while 
that which perceives and knows of these forms is nothing, 
and dies with them.” What Materialist says that that which 
perceives and knows of forms is nothing? Are the senses that 
perceive, and the brain which knows, not things. Again he 
says the Materialist asserts that all this seeming effort of 
nature is but the production of the best physical forms of 
organic matter, and that although the human consciousness is 
constantly advancing, or growing and accumulating, even 
while the body it inhabits may be changing and decaying, yet 
at death of the body, all the grand and stupendous images of 
thought must vanish like the mist before the morning rays, 
which is asserting that when nature has done her best she 
makes her greatest failure. This paragraph contains a num- 
ber of false statements, but the concluding clause caps the 
climax. When nature produces a perfect physical form, is 
that form a failure? Does it not perform perfectly that for 
which it is adapted? Witness the ease and grace of motion 
of the perfect physical form; it is folly to call that a failure. 
It is also folly to say that the greatest intellects are failures. - 
Is Shakspere a failure? Is Darwin a failure? Is Herbert 
Spencer a failure, and others whose thoughts hav benefited 
mankind, which benefits will last as long as the race? One 
more and I hav done for the present. He says, ‘“ We were 


- a thief a thief, a hypocrit a hypocrit. The great amount of 


-sun again. Henri PALING. 


_ tants believe that a Catholic is as much in favor with Christ 
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developed in a previous world so as to inhabit this; we are 
developing in this world so as to inhabit a much higher and 
better one, in a much more advanced condition. And thus 
is nature every pringing higher things from lower ones.” All 
human beings are produced and developed in this world; they 
grow and mature in this world, body and mind together; they 
also decay in this world body and mind together, and at death 
there is no more thought, as thought is but nervous motion, 
P. ROTHWELL. 


and feathers, milk and honey, harps and hallelujahs, golden | the expenses. Besides, they hav to giv a thousand-dollar bond 
streets and golden crowns, and its vindictiv, revengeful king, | to observe the law, so it can be seen that unless considerable 
who would not forgiv us for failing to believe that which it | sales can be made no liquors could be sold for any purpose. 
was impossible for us to believe. Rather than either, let us į Now, let any person look around him and see how easy it 
be encircled with the cool arms of Mother Earth until she | would be to find a person who sells liquor according to law. I 
tenderly resuscitates us and brings us again into animated ex- | will say that I hav never seen the person that could do it, even 
istence upon her maternal bosom, where we may become fra- | if he were willing, because he would be imposed upon by 
grant by the dews of night and made joyous by the tinted rays|the purchaser. Now let me tell of one example that covers 
of morn until again the harvest time comes, and be made to | many cases. I know of a young, thriving village eleven miles 
serve some useful purpose in the great laboratory of nature, | from any other town, and twenty from some. It has a com- 
where no atom will ever be lost and nature’s god will be our | plete and neat drug store. Theowner cannot sell liquor under 
conservator, & blessing far greater than any theological God | the stringent law, and the temperance people will not let him 
ever promised or can bestow upon us. H. L. Saava. sell it without complying. Consequently it is not done, and of 
_—_ course people that need liquor hav to go to other towns to get 
JonEsoro, Inp., June 1, 284. |it, and then purchase other goods that he sells at the same 
Mez. Eprror: Perhaps a few items from the Freethinkers of | time; so his lawful business is ruined, and of course the effect 
a Western town may not be distasteful to the readers of your | is felt by others in other branches of business, as they lose 
noble paper. custom at the same time. But there is another and worse 
Out here amid the churches and priests of Grant county, In- | feature to this business. If a person is engaged in selling 
diana, we hav a few men who dare to think on matters of | liquor, and has a neighbor who would profit by his ruin, he 
theology, and also a number still fewer who dare to express | sometimes complains, and law suits commence. A very large 
their opinions on all subjects. Unless one has an established | proportion of the cases are never proven, and very great cost 
reputation, however, to become an Infidel here is to become, | is left to be paid out of the public funds. We bav one case’ 
in a great measure, an outcast. We know of but one avowed | here where four courts hav occupied several days, at great 
Liberal, a drug merchant, who is respectfully recognized by | expense, and the defendant has not been convicted yet. Here 
the religionists. All others, however moral, are regarded as | is another case: A man sold liquor, quit the business, moved 
low and hard, and not fit associates for our self-styled respect- | away more than a hundred miles, and eight months after was 
able people. It was but yesterday that an aged relativ told | followed, brought back, tried, convicted, and imprisoned, but 
my wife that she found a certain neighboring family quiet and | was pardoned by the governor. All this was done to make 
moral, and seemed to bė at a loss to know why they were re- | official cost and political capital, and this is but a very gentle 
garded by many as low. Had she but heard spoken the por- Į hint at the immoral conduct of men to make money out of the 
tentous words, ‘The husband and father is an Infidel,” no|law. I wish all the world could well understand the operation 
further explanation would hav been necessary. of the Kansas prohibitory law. It would save much money 
A few of our number are trying to organize a Liberal Club. | and time. Gronce W. Cuarman, M.D. 
We do not know yet whether we shall succeed or not. We CEEE 
shall hav to content ourselvs with a membership of eight or ten 
if we do. Could-all our young Infidels be prevailed upon to} Mn. Eprror: Since Monday last I reside in the “ Hub of the 
come out openly with their theological views a far more prom- | Universe.” Provided that the climate proves more favorable 
ising result would be assured. Two or three good lectures are | in future than last week, I shall remain here. I left Spring 
what we need to bring them out, and to put a few big doubts | Forge shortly after I had mailed that petition to you. Among 
in the minds of Christians. We were expecting a Mr. Day, of | those who signed are only four who are real, outspoken Lib- 
Portland, Ind., to deliver a lecture on Thomas Paine about the | erals, but before I had come there they did not know it them- 
Fourth of July, but circumstances hav changed the speaker’s| selvs; the rest are also sensible enough not to meddle with 
purposes, and as a consequence the lecture has been indef-| church, parson, or salvation, but are rather afraid to confess. 
initly postponed. Nevertheless, they will now no more deny that they signed the 
As there are many Liberals who believe that Christianity, | petition after the whole town and neighboring farmers hav 
though a stupendous fraud, is yet a great moralizing agent, | read my three sheets of ‘‘ Explanation to the Petition of State 
please permit us briefly to sketch our experience in attending | Secularization,” and, moreover, as even some church-membors 
church and Sabbath-school during a great part of the preced-|now think, the whole affair not only not anti-religious but 
ing year. Out of forty church services which we hav attended | evidently as undertaken in the interest of pure religion and 
but three were devoted to moral instruction, and they by the | common welfare. To this purpose, for those who may change 
minister of a half Infidel church (Universalist). In attending | their mind after my departure! left two copies of the petition 
Sabbath-school for months we did not gain a half-dozen moral | with them in order that one or the other might yet hav an op- 
ideas of anykind. Twenty-five of thesermons of which we hav] portunity to sign. Shortly before my departure I was in 
spoken were delivered in a town having not more than one thou- | greater danger than I thought of; a letter from Mr. B. 8. Ma- 
sand inhabitants, yet during & great part of the time sustaining | laun informs me that about forty men had conspired to drum 
four saloons. Notwithstanding this array of intemperance, we} me out of town in one of the nearest nights, to ‘tar and 
do not think that of the whole time devoted to those discourses j feather” me, etc , you see—real Western style. The poor, 
five minutes in all were given to the subject. Now, the minis- | miserable souls, who think themselvs Christians, did not con- 
ters conducting those services were not, as may be supposed, | sider that they would then hav played the part of the Jews 
ignorant backwoodsmen, but were intelligent, well-informed | whom the Christian gospel represents as the slayers of the 
men. Rabbi Jeshu, who, in the light of advancing historic investi- 
The above is written from memory, therefore if any portion | gation, will probably be undressed of all metaphysical and 
of it is wrong, it is because our memory serves us falsely. | mythological masks and ‘“‘seamless coats,” and appear as a 
Reader, form your own conclusion. Ours is this: Were we to | fearless reformer more or less worthy to stand on the side of 
rely on such teaching for our morals, we should speedily go to | the hundreds and thousands of male and female martyrs who 
the dogs. died in the battle for truth and right. Mr. Editor, I hav ox- 
Tur TrutH SEEKER has become indispensable to our happi- | perienced, both in Europe and this country, that the spirit of 
ness. That it may long fulfil its mission is the wish of the crusaders yet dwells in thé millions of hearts whither the 
G. W. PEELLE. | light of secular culture has not yet entered. 
— Here, in Boston, I found a cordial reception by Mr. R. Sido- 
Cawxenr City, Kax., May 26, 284. linger, a very industrious and cultured worker in the sublime 
Mn. Eprror: About every issue of your paper contains an j| cause of Freethought. Through him I was introduced to Mr. 
article on prohibition, for or against, and I hav read them all; | G. N. Hill, who is well known in the Liberal circles of this 
and now it seems to me that few if any writers fully under- | country, and whom I regard a true type of Liberal manliness 
stand this question. Of course just here every generous per- | and diligence. I should not be pleased to hav to depart again 
son will say, Oh, what egotism! Don’t we all know the seri-{ from this most cheerful company, in connection with which 
ous effect of drinking? Is it notall around us, and hav we not| even my “ weak strength” may prove of beneficent influenco 
aright to save them? ‘Yes, you hav; but it has not been done | upon the bigotry and darkness around us. Mr. J. P. Mondum 
yet, and after these several years of trial in Kansas I- feel con- | and Mr. H. Seaver encouraged me with their most friendly re- 
vinced that it will not be done by prohibitory law. Let mesay|ception. I was surprised to find the Paine Memorial building 
right here that I hav been a water drinker for forty years, andj of such magnificent and practical structure. It is, indeed, n 
am so now. I hav been several years in the drug business, and | comforting impression to the mind that was shortly before 
sold liquors; consequently I hav some knowledge of the ways | vexed by the the aspect of Girard College in Philadelphia, a 
that are resorted to to get liquor to drink, and when the pro-| temple dedicated by a dying friend of humanity to the culti- 
hibition question was coming forward 1 thought of drafting a | vation of Liberal knowledge, but stolen by hands who love to 
bill to be laid before the house, but waited until St. John’s} be folded in adoration of the God of truth and justice (?). 
bill had become a law; and on very carefully reading it I con- | May there soon arise in the hearts of this nation the right 
cluded that it was perfect, and would do the business thor- | spirit, the spirit of courage and constancy, to claim its own, to 
oughly. Well, it docs the business just as nicely as a sieve | tear from the hands of Rome and her priests the gold that 
holds water. It is impossible to write a complete statement of | was earned by the callous hands of Amorican free-born la- 
the difficulty of enforcing the law unless one could command | borers; to fling back the lies into the faces of the sham ro- 
more space than could be afforded by Taz Truru Srexen. In-| formers, to prove that the childhood of this people is passed, 
deed, I wish some one would write this matter up in a novel. | that they are a nation of men and women, and not the slaves 
It would be the most amusing and instructiv thing ever writ- | of Rome or a book translated by the German monk. Before 
ten. But perhaps it is better left out, as people learn villainy | I close permit me to say that many Liberals find fault with the 
fast enought without having preceptors. But, pray, don’t} manner in which most Freethought papers and Almanacs date 
think that the liquor seller or the drinker is all to blame. Yet | their issues, namely, with the n,m. 284 (“Ern of Man).” This 
I must say that by our law a person can be committed to prison | is an enormous long period which would not alone supersede 
for his natural life for selling one drink of whisky, while|the almost 6,000 ycars of the Jewish calendar, but which, as 
ancther person may drink a barrel with impunity. But here | yet, frustrates all efforts of exact determination. Why should 
is the greatest evil to the temperance cause. While this law | this period, which in its very beginning (1618-1648) is marked 
has been enacted, I think, three or four years, I hav never by a most cruel and religious war, be called the “Era of Man, 


i iting li ; while interceded by many periods of national welfare and 
heard of one temperance person getting liquor according to | pence, while really great men and women had lived before 
law. Of course most people use a little alcohol in wine for | Christ, and Gregory, and Luther, and Frederick, and Galileo? 
medicin, and there is a way provided to law to get it. But it} I see the Paine Hall Calendar and some ten or eleven papers 
costs something to follow that course, and it makes delay also. | hav already adopted in its place a.s. (Anno Scientiw), whereas 
It should be understood that it is the druggists who sell the | 1t Was thought proper also to recur to the year of the-death of 


, : Giordano Bruno (1600), considering him the first martyr of 
most liquor now, and they hav to pay the United States twenty- true science and philanihropic investigation, but to name the 
five dollars a year for the privilege, and that, if they sold only period from the cause for which he died. 


for medicin, as the law directs, the profits would not cover Yours sincerely, F. W. Orr. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., June 5, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: “A glorious thing to be crazy about,” replied 
to me an elder of a church whom I met on a Tennessee river 
boat from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Florence, Alabama—720 milse. 
“Where do you liv?” I was asked. I answered, “In Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, where people are crazy on the subject of re- 
ligion.” 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, I of course looked for that champion of 
Freethought, Thomas Winter, a hatter by profession. He livs 
at 265 West Eighth street, behind the cathedral, and in the 
most curious immediate neighborhood of at least six or eight 
churches; for right in front of the cathedral is the synagog at 
the corner; two other churches separated by a stable are fifty 
feet from the synagog. In fact, I never in all my travels saw 
as many churches in one mass. The wonder is that Brother 
Winter is not deaf from hearing the many bells on the Lord’s 
day. Unfortunately that honest working man was so busy 
with his legitimate and useful profession that he could spare 
me but five or six minutes. I wished they were as many 
hours. Mr. Winter sends it right hot—calls a spade a spade, 


good he could do in the lecture field, if so disposed, in incal- 
culable. I regret exceedingly I saw so little of him. 

Seeing a church advertised for sale, I of course applied. It 
is, if I remember well, the Second Presbyterian church, on 
Broadway. The sexton, living in a part of the church build- 
ing, and looking more a corpse than a mortal, showed me 
around. ‘Suppose I buy the church, organ and all, for a 
music school, will I hay to pay taxes?” ‘* Certainly,” he said, 
“for I pay taxes myself for that part of the church I occupy, 
and as you intend the church for secular purposes taxes will 
hav to be paid on the church as well.” ‘‘The Lord in his in- 
scrutable wisdom has not blessed this church, it seems,” I ven- 
tured to observe. The living corpse replied: ‘‘On the con- 
trary, thisis a wealthy church, but its members moved into the 
suburbs, and built a church there for convenience’ sake.” The 
church, an oblong, gloomy building, impressed me as a sub. 
lunar grave, and I was glad to leave it and behold the friendly 


Boston, June 7, 1884. 


Pomona, CALIFORNIA, May 17, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $7.25 for the Taz TRUTH SEEKER 
to the people named. Tus TRUTH SEEKER is growing in favor 
in Pomona; the prospect is favorable for its increase in circu- 
lation here. I shall avail myself of all opportunities of pro- 
curing subscribers and showing up to the best of my ability 
the advantages of Freethought in matters of religion. Is there 
any necessity for adopting. any of the prevailing religions of 
this world? Do they improve the status of the human race, 
as practiced through the various church organizations? Is not 
the believer equally vindictiv and bloodthirsty as is the un- 
believer in their doctrins? Is it not a fact that they (the 
Christians) figure about equally with the unbeliever in the 
criminal records of the country? Do not the crimes of the 
parson figure up about equal with the crimes of men of other 
professions? Does being baptized in the belief of the divinity 
of Christ, as preached and practiced by Christians, prevent 
the believer from violating law? Does the oath of a Christian 
prevent the Christian from perjuring himself? Is it nota 
(historical) fact that the greatest crimes hav been perpetrated 
by Christians in the name of Christ, and for the benefit of the 
church? Is it not easier for a member of any church to avoid 
punishment by law, than if he were not a member, or if he were 
an Infidel? Does a Methodist believe that a Universalist is as 
good a Christian as is the Methodist? Does any of the Protes- 


as is the Protestant? Does any Catholic believe that the 
Protestant parson is infallible? Does any one but a Christian 
believe in ghosts, and in hell, and rejoice in their existence? 
Does anyone believe that the Christian hell is of any benefit 
to the living or dead, to the saved or the damned? Or ever- 
lasting salvation by faith, or eternal damnation through lack 
of faith, is just and equitable according to humane methods 
of administering justice? Does anyone, with a spark of in- 
telligence to guide them in their thoughts, believe that the thou- 
sand mummoeries, flummeries, idiotic and nonsensical per- 
formances practiced in the various churches, hav u tendency 
to elevate mankind to enjoy a higher respect for himself und 
his fellow-man, or bring him in closer relations with and win 
the indorsement of a wise and infinit God thereby, at some 
future time, wafting soul and body to the new Jerusalem, to 
become the possessor of a harp, and enjoy the exquisit pleasure 
of waltzing around the big white throne in company with 
some winged angel, and behold the babe of Bethlehem, and pos- 
sibly clasp him in their sacred arms, exclaiming, Hallelujah, 
blessed Jesus, how I love you; my love for you is increased 
ten thousand fold, because Iam here and you hav been so 
good as to consign my darling boy, my loving mother, to ever- 
lasting torment, and possibly the balance of my loved ones 
yet to come? ‘‘ This is the way I long hav sought and mourned 
because I found it not.” Yes, dear Lord, fill up the bottom- 
less pit with brimstone, intensify the heat, increase the pain 
by thy heavenly wrath for their unbelief; blessed privilege! 
-Excuse me, ye heavenly band, for not wanting to enter the 
portals of your kingdom. I would prefer to be turned over to 
his satanic majesty, there to reside with him for all time to 
come, hoping, by strict conformity to the rules of the institu- 
tion, to arouse some little spark of sympathy with his majesty 
whereby the fires might be cooled off during the summer 
months. If the record is true, giv me the regions of the long- 
tajled demon instead of the new Jerusalem with all its fuss 
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Childyer’s Corner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 


Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


John. 


John is a farmer, and holds the plow, 
Plants the corn, and milks the cow; 
Harrows and rakes, and tends the grain, 
Digs and hoes, again and again; 
Faithful and true to every trust, 

I’m moved to say, and say it I must, 
That of all the lads the sun shines on 
None is equal to my friend John. 


John is up with the earliest dawn, 

And catches the bluebird’s sweetest song; 
Through pink and gold of morning sky 
He scents the clover’s sweetest sigh ; 
Views the millet and scans the oats, 
While the linnet sings in thrilling notes, 
That of all the lads the sun shines on, 
None is equal to my friend John. 


You should see the cows come at hiscall; 
They know his step from spring to fall; 
There is Minnie, Grace, and Katy, too, 
Nannie, and Bess, and dainty 8ue. 

If those cows could speak I know they’d say 
To-day, to-morrow, and every day, 

That of all the lads the sun shines on, 

None is equal to our friend John. 


Then the horses, Kate and Fan, so neat, 
They know every by-way, every street 
From Bowenville to the market-place, 
And they know, too, each kindly face, 
And ofttimes say with a gleeful neigh, 
As plain almost as words can say, 

Of all the lads the sun shines on, 
None is equal to our friend John.” 


John has not time for dress and display, 

For he is a toiler every day; 

But for splendid eyes and glowing cheeks, 
You may search the world for weeks and weeks, 
And then agree with what. I say, 

That though he works hard every day, 

Of all the lads the sun shines on, 

None is equal to my friend John. 


Jobn is a thinker, a scholar, too, 

With faith and courage to dare and do, 
With a heart as tender and as true 

AS a rose just bathed in morning dew; 
Manly and pure, upright and free, 
Nature makes men of suchas he. 

And I am sure the sun shines on 

No worthier one than my friend John. 


John’s hand is brown, but true as steel, 

A strong, firm hand, whose clasp is leal; 

It could never lea^ a child astray, 

But only straight in the better way. 

And if you knew John from day to day, 

You would not think it too much to say, 

That of all the Jads the sun shines on, 

None is equal to my friend John. 
OO 


A Rainy Day Picnic. 

“Oh, dear,” cried Madge throwing herself 
into a chair, “it always rains when I want to 
go any place. We would hav had such a nice 
time to-day in the woods, and now it is all 
spoiled and the girls will be so disappointed,” 
and she scowled and pouted. ; 

“That is because you wanted to hav a picnic 
after your own fashion,” said John, with a 
smile. : 

“Just as if my style is not as good as any 
other style,” said Madge. 


“Why, I think this is a delightful day,” said 
Helen, who was mending an old water-proof 
skirt; ‘I love a day like this, and I am not go- 


ing to stay in the house, either.” 


“Why, Aunt Helen, what can you do out of 
doors a day like this?” Madge asked, in sur- 


prise. 


“Hav a good time of course,” said Helen, 
“and if you will go along I will show you how 
This rain 
is just a nice drizzle-drozzle, such as the old 
deacon prayed for, so we will not get very wet. 
Now make haste and put on an old dress and 
thick shoes and rubbers, your gossamer, or 


to enjoy a rainy day out of doors. 


waterproof, and we will be off.” 


In a short time they were ready, Aunt Helen, 
John carried three 
fishing poles, Helen a basket of lunch, and 
Madge an empty one for flowers, ferns, and 
They crossed the meadow, climbed the 
fence, and entered the woods where it was 
The birds were singing as though 
they were glad it was raining. The rain made 
fine, tinkling music on the leaves, the flowers 
smiled in the wet grass, and Madge began to 
think it was not so bad to be ont on a rainy 
After walkiog about a mile, they came 


Uncle John, and Madge. 


moss. 


quite dry. 


day. 
to aravine through which flowed a clear stream 


Here they stopped, while Jobh got the fishing 
tackle in order, and then they scattered along 


the stream to fish. John soon went off by him 


self, as he said he could never catch trout 
when women were around, as they would talk 


and frighten the fish away. 


Madge and Helen determined they would 
show him that he was mistaken, and they were 


doing very well, waiting for bites, when Madge 
espied a beautiful bank of moss and ferns, and 
the fish were immediately forgotten, while both 
Madge and Helen went to digging with much 
energy. Then there was a great mass of lovely 
sweet-williams just beyond, and they must hav 
them, and some pretty pebbles from the brook 
to put with the moss and ferns. 

Then Madge climbed a tree for a deserted 
bird’s nest. While they were resting, and sur- 
veying their treasures with much satisfaction, 
they heard a great splashing in the water where 
they had left their fish lines, and running 
quickly to the spot, they found a fine fish try- 
ing to get away with one of thelines. It was 
soon drawn out and strung on a forked willow 
twig. As they caught more fish when not fish- 
ing, they set the line and again left it. ' 

By the time their basket was full of wood- 
land treasures, John returned with a string of 
nice trout, and declared he was hungry enough 
to eat donation oysters, whereupon Helen 
brought forth the lunch basket, and seating 
themselvs on stones and stumps, they began 
their lunch. 

«Well, Madge,” said John, “how do you 
like rainy day picnics ?” 

“Why, I had forgotten it was raining,” said 
Madge, looking about her. ‘TI think it is just 
splendid. 

“Just watch the water and see how pretty it 
looks when the rain-drops strike it,” said Helen. 

When they had finished their lunch, packed 
away the dishes, and scattered the crumbs for 
the birds, and some in the water for the fish, 
they walked down the ravine to see àa water-fall 
that John knew of. 

They watched the water dashing over the 
rocks, and foaming up in snowy masses where 
it struck the bottom of the basin. Then re- 
turning, they gathered up their baskets and 
fish, and started homeward. When they came 
out of the woods into the open meadow, the 
rain had ceased, and there was the promis of 
a beautiful sunset. When they were at home 
once more and the flowers, moss, and ferns 
arranged in an old platter for fernery; the fish 
sent to the kitchen, and the picnic party ar- 
rayed in dry garments, Madge said she would 
not care if it rained every holiday if she could 
hay such a good time. Aunt Mas. 


— Oo 
Our Puzzle Box. 


SQUABES.—-HOW THE ‘‘ FORMULAS” 
TAINED. 


On a square, flexible sheet draw the square, 
full size of sheet. Place the first number in 
the top cell of the center column. To find the 
next cell to be filled, bring the top and bottom 
edges of squares together, forming a horizontal 
cylinder, and place the next number in the 
next cell upward to the right oblique, and con- 
tinue thus to fill the cells in this oblique line 
until you find it already occupied or until you 
reach the right-hand margin. If you find a 
cell in the oblique line with a number already 
in it place the next number directly beneath 
the last and continue to fill as before. Butif 
you reach the right margin, change the hori- 
zontal cylinder into a perpendicular one by 
bringing the right and left edges of the square 
together, and then continue upward in the 
right oblique line as before. Itperhaps is well 
to remark that when you fill the upper right- 
hand corner the cell just beneath is the next to 
be filled. 


ARE OB- 


THE WHY. 

If it were required that only the columns 
should add alike we migh obtain the result by 
whose columns will add the same; but 1456 
by double zig-zagging, as Thavshown, {897 
we obtain the same result in every direction. 
This same principle underlies Addison’s work, 
but somewhat in disguise. His exterior sup- 
plemental cells are really only fragments of 
similar squares adjacent to the primary; and 
then transferring the numbers temporarily 
placed in them to the corresponding place in 
the primary square. Thus it becomes identi- 
fied with my method, which carries the ‘“ why 
and wherefore ” much more plainly onits face. 
I can scarcely call Addison’s remarks a criti- 


cism, but I must thank him for the notice, but 
especially for his own fine work. As an em- 


simple line ‘‘zig-zags,” thus: —123 
and now by bringing the 3 and 456 
the 7 to the blanks in their lines { 7 8 9— 


in the square We obtain the square (312 


Pirical rule it is better than mine. It is all 
novel to me. I never saw anything on the sub- 
ject before. J. K. P. BAKER. 


Trwin, Towa. 


NUMERICAL. 


Take 6732 as a multiplicand, and multiply 
the same by any figure, or any number of fig- 
ures, without my knowing what the multiplier 
is, and when it is accurately multiplied, and 
correctly added, then cross off any one of the 
figures (not a cipher), and tell me the figures 
not crossed off, and J will then tell what figure 
was crossed off. H. Van PELT. 

Cleveland, O. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER 
JUNE 7, 1884. 
1. Frederic the Great. 
2. 


Correspondence. 


A WORD OF WELCOME TO MISS BANNERJEE. 

Dear Miss BannersEE: Iwish to send you 
just one word of welcome in your distant home 
—one word of hearty welcome to Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER ranks. 

It is very pleasant for us here in America to 
know that even as far away as India, the seeds 
of truth are being sown py that standard-bearer 
of liberty, Tux Trura SEEKER, whom all hon- 
est Liberals love so well. 

Your father is entirely right in telling you not 
to belive what the Christian missionaries tell 
you. Even you are quite large and old 
enough to laugh at their silly and dishonest 
stories. 

Thope you may livto grow up to bea stanch, 
fearless Liberal, and do all in your power to 
root out the poisonous doctrins that the im- 
pertinent and self-appointed saints of Christian- 
ity are trying toforce upon your countrymen, 
almost at the point of the bayonet. Good-bye, 
and remember that thousands of eyes hav read 
your excellent letter in Taz TRUTH SEEKER, 
and that thousands of hearts will henceforth 
beat in sympathy with your future work in 
India. ELLIOTT PRESTON. 

6 Park Square, Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Agents for The Truth Seeker. 


ARIZONA. ý 
J. S. Mansfield, Tucson. 

CALIFORNIA; 
A. Berenz, 140 Montgomery st., San Francisco. 
Dr. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal.. 

CANADA. 

W. B. Cooke, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto. . 

COLORADO. 
M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver. 


S. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denver. 
E. Keith, Animas City. 
CONNECTICUT. 
J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 
i KANSAS. 
Chris. Brown, Burlington, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chas. S. Coburn, 123 Essex street, Lawrence. 
Joseph Marsh, Northampton. 
MICHIGAN. 
S. D. Moore, Adrian. Box 465. 
A. Atwood, Eaton Rapids. 
MISSOURI. 
Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St. Louis. 
Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. 
NEBRASKA. 
Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago street, Omaha. 
OREGON. 
A. Erwin, Lebanon. 
B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


| George Longford, 25 Otter st., Philadelphia. 


H. Clay Luse, Waynesburg. 
Dr. J. a Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
A. M. Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny City. 
: TENNESSEE. , 
Ferdinand Pfeister, Nashville. 
UTAH. 

James Ashman, Salt Lake City. 
D. F. Keeler, Park City. ` 
W. F. Reybould, Salt Lake City. 

VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, Snowville. 

ENGLAND. 
Charles Watts & Co., London. 

The American and New York News Com- 

panies will furnish the paper to news dealers 
upon application. 


EVERY LIBERAL SHOULD 
f POSSESS 


THE LIBERAL HYMN-BOOK.—150 Beautiful Songs 
of Liberty and Freethought. Read and sing them 
at Home. Read and sing them at Meetings. Teach 
them to the children. Price 25 cents. 


DIANA.—Evolution in Marriage. The Higher Law. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and cured. Price 25 cents. 


BURNZ’ FONIC SHORTHAND.—A complete Self-In- 
structor in the artof Verbatim Reporting. Price 
$1. Send for circulars. 


THE SPELLING REFORM—And How to Help it 
Price 10 cents. 


The above works sent promptly on receipt of price. 
BURNZ & CO., 24 Clinton Place, N, Y. 


Man —Whenc- and Whither. 


By R. B. Westbrook, D D., LL.B., 

Author of “The Bible.—Whence and What ?’ 

About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a 
rationalistic standpoint. 

1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
83 Clinton Placs, New York 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. 


“The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should send for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


GARRISON IN HEAVEN. 


A DREAM. 
PRICE 1EN CENTS. 


Addresa THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Pl.. Now xOrk. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF COLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. WIXON. Second edition. Price, 91.25. This very 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds very much to the value of the 
volume. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KoTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculcates moral duties and human rights from & 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


RICHARD’S CROWN 


HOW HE WON AND WORE IT. 


This is a book of 300 pages, embodying the 
most graphic, vivid, and thrilling por- 
trayal of Society Life as it 
now exists. 

The third edition of this remarkable book 
has just been issued by its author, Mrs. Anna 
D. Weaver. It isa story of thrilling interest, 
thoroughly dramatic, pathetic, fascinating, 
forcible, and graphic. What ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” was to the slavery question, ‘‘ Rich- 
ard's Crown” is to the cause agitating the 
masses of the people of to-day. 

Printed in large, new type, on fine, heavy 
paper. Beautifully illustrated with eleven 
engravings, handsomely bound in cloth; title 
in gilt, embossed on the back and side of the 
book. Price, $1.50. For sale at this office. 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA, 


INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICH LARKIN, M,D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations, 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
. 83 Clinton Place, New York. 


TRU TH: 


A Poem in Three Parts. 
BY E. N. KINGSLEY. 


Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, 
Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians. 


Containing a picture of the 


JEWISH JEHOVAH. 
As Described by the Bible, 
“There went up a smoke outof his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindled 
with it” (Psalms xviii, 8). 


ANOTHER GREAT TORR 
JESUS CHRIST A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


40 pp. Handsomely executed. 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Christianity. 


Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and Chemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, England. 


Price, boards, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


O 
D. M BENNETT. 


Sent by Mall for Fifty comts. 


| ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


SKETCH OF THE 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SALADIN. 


(W. STEWART ROSS.) 
Avery interesting biography of aremarkable man 
Price 10 cents. Address, 
s THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE 


Its Scientific Solution, 


WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 
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Liberal Meetings. 
Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in the 
Jnited States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no- 
tices of their meetings published in this column free if the 
officers will send them to us.) 
MICHIGAN. 


Mvsxecon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o'clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. - ę 


WISCONSIN. 
Mawauxer.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall, 216 Grand avenue.—Exercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music.—Admission free. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 p.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 

MAINE. l 


Portmano.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gross Hail, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions gre held every Sunday, 2:30 
P.M. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 

PorTLAND.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——-The “Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Attoona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

Paruapeupaia.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, p.m., for lectures and free debates. 
Tur Tgora SeexEr and Liberal books for 
Sale. f 

Prrrssoren.— Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newarx.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of musio, readings, lecture, and dis- 
eussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 

CANADA. 

Toronto.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. fFreethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

_Monregan.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week,.and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 
President, M. O’B. Ward, M.D., Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


Arpany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3p.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yorx Crry.—The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street. The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o'clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Publio cordially invited. Frobisher Col- 
lege Hall, 23 East 14th street, hear Broad- 
way. The People’s Spiritual Meeting every 
Sunday at 2:30 and 7:30 P.M. 

Brooxuxn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m, Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale-——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
Qd street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright’s 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 r.m. Public cordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 p.m. 


THE SUNDAY LAWS, 


BY J. G. HERTWIG. 
Price, 10 cents, For sale at this office, 


BEES! 


BEES! 


FROM $2,000 TO $5,000 * 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS, 
PUBLISHED AT THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


Resurrection of Jesus. Showing the 
contradictions and doubts in which the 
subject is involved. By W. S. Bert. Re- 
vised edition. 25 cents. 


BEES! 


YEAR KEEPING 
HONEY BEES. 


< 


The particul rasare simp!» to prevent the great loss 
most bee masters hav to contend with annually. Thenere 
the bees a chance to incre+se and collect surplus noney to 
their fullest capacity; allof which can be easily accom- 
pilshea by using the kind vf hive described in “ Kidder’s 

eorom of Bee: eeping.’’ 

end for the Book and see how easily it can 
afew ewer BOOK ai e y be done with 
THIS BOOK 15 A RELIABLE GUIDE 
to all persons that keep bees, especially to the novice or 
new beginner, asit teaches how all of the troubles and 
disappointments that the bee Master fa able to, can be 
successfully Overcome, such us Foul Brood, Dysentery, 
Bee Robbery, Ravages of Moth Mill rs, Loss of Queen, 
loss of bees in Swarming time, by their flight to the for- 
esta, also the great loss in winter and e.rly spring manage- 
ment, which is usuaily more than all other ways com- 
bined. This bong will also inform the bee master HOW 
BEES WILL INCREASE AND THROW OFF SWARMS 
to an enormous extent. all conditions being fayorabie. 
The old stocks wilt frequently swarm three or four times 
each, and oft times the first swarms thrown off will- 
swarm once or twice each. with a foot hive and right 
kind of management. Iu warmer climac-s the bees will 
increase and swarm to a much greater extent. 
GREAT YIELD OF SURPLUS HONEY. 

This Book will inform the bee master how to get the 
greatest amount of surplus honey, and at the same time 

av ít in small packages weighing three-quarters of a 
pound totwoo three pounds, us may be desired, which 
Will command } e highest price in market. In a good 
season the bee keeper may calculate on two or three 
hundred pounds of surplus honey from each old stock, 
and from fifty to one hundred pounds from the earlier 


young swarms, especially if they do not over-swarm. 
NO MORE BEE-STINGS IN MANAGING BEES. 
The Book will post the bee-keepers how to manage 


Address 


them when putting them op, or taking off surplus honey 
boxes, and not get stung in the whole operation. 
BEE-KEEPING FOR OUR SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 
It being the most pleasant, as Well as the most profita- 
ble business that yousg People can engage in, and at the 
same time remain at home with their parents. The an= 
thor has known of several young men whe commenced 
the culture of the bee in their teene, and are now makin, 
more money than their fathera who run the farm, au 
doing it easily and with small investments. We must 
also remember that the women folks often make the best 
of bee-keepers, and not so liable to neglect them as the 


men folks. ; 
KIDDER’S BEE BOOK 


Revelations of Antichrist. An ex- 
haustiv work proving conclusivly that no 
such person as Jesus Christ existed in the 
reign of Tiberius, but that a Jesus, the 
son of Mary, was stoned and hanged 
about a century before, and that his qis- 
ciples, Simon Kepha, alias Peter, and the 
apostle Paul, both lived and died before 
the Christian era. 446 pages and full in- 
dex. Price, $2. 


The Anonymous Hypothesis of Cre- 
ation. A Brief Review of the so- 
called. Mosaic Account. By James F. 
Furniss. Cloth, 50 cents. 


The Brain and the Bible. By Enaar 
C. Beart. With a Preface by Rozerr G. 
Incrrsout, who says of it: “This book, 
written by a brave and honest man, is 
filled with brave and honest thoughts. 
The arguments it presents cannot be an- 
swered by all the theologians in the 
world.” Price reduced to $1. 


The Creed of Christendom. Tts 
foundation contrasted with its super- 
structure. By W. Raruzonn Grea. One 
of the clearest anl ablest works ever 


should be in the hands of all persons who like honey, and 
take an interest in the little honey bee. Itcontains more 
Matter than many books that sell for two dollars, and is 
embellished with numerous cuts acd drawings. There is 
no trouble. loss, or damage that a bee master has to con- 
tend with bnt what the book will giy the proper remedy- 
by simply referring to the index. and that will point to the 
page where jt is fully explained. 

n order to bring this book more prominently before the 
mass of bee keepers, the Author propones to giv, as 8 pre- 
mium to each purchaser of a book, from this date until 
July next, tue privilege of making his Celebrated Patent 
Bee H.ye.as spoken of in book, for their own use (but 
not to sell) Free of Charge, otherwise there will be the 
usual Patent Fee of Five Dollara to each individaal that 
Wishes to make and use the hive 


PRICE, BOARD BOUND, % cents; CLOTH, 35 centa. 


N. B, The directions for hive making wito cuss, draw- 
ings, etc.. will be inclosed within each book sold, until 
July next. (not longer). Now is the time for all bee-keep- 
ers to avall themselves of this liberal offer, which is gim- 
piv Ka buy a book at the Regular Price, before July 
next. 
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Crimes Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION, 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 

TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 


COMPARED AND REVISED. 
By M. E. BILLINGS, 
AUTHOR OF 


“ PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 

T. ©. Luann, Secretary of the National 


made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FALSE CLAIM 


—BY— . 


JOHN. E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman's Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


John’s Way. A pleasing domestic 
Radical story. By Mrs. E. D. SLENXEB. 
15 cents. 

Alamontada the Galley-Slave. Trans- 
lated from the German of Zschokke by 
Ira G. Mosuez, L.L.B. A deeply philo- 
sophical narrativ, 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 60 cents. 


K f res {late President Garfleld’s reception in the spirit 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘“‘ This is a} world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E, 8. 


severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the | TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav | Achsa W. Spra 


@ | Being a Comparison of the Old and New Testament 


intensely interesting. THE TRUTH 


written. $1.50. 


| FARADAY PAMPHLET S, |The Essence of Religion. From the 
No. 1.-The Relation of the Spiritual to German of L. Fnunrpacu. Author of th 
the Material Universe; the Law of (on: Essence of Christianity, etc. In cloth, 


trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 


No. 2.—Origin of Life; 
Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 

the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processsep; 

or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 

largod and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
cents. 


—The Development or the Spirit 
After Transition. 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 


Price, 10 cents. 


No. 4._The Process of Mental Action: 
ae How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price 
cents, 


Ro; be The Origin of the Christian Relig- 
ARs 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tianity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 75 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Eome, Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace ot 
S 


e: a 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.-Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E, 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 25 cents. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No.1 
And bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 
No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 
And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfleid, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 


reduced to 50 cents. 


The Godly Women of the Bible. A 
History of all the women who figure in the 
Bible. Sharp and telling in style. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 
written Radical romance. By Wm. Mc- 
Donner, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, etc. 500 pages. 
Paper, 80 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Holy Bible Abridged. Contain- 
ing the choice passages nad lovely mor- 
coaus particularly pleasing to Comsroux. 
169 pages. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cts. 


The Jamieson-Ditzler Debate. A 
nine-days’ debate on God, the Bible, 
Christianity, and Liberalism. Between 
W. F. Jamieson and Rev. Jacos Drrzurx, 
D.D. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


The Legends of the Patriarchs. By 
S. Barma-Gourp. $1.50. The Congrega- 
tionalist, in speaking of it, says: “There 
are few Bible readers who hav not at somc 
time wished for just such a volume.: It is 
a thoroughly interesting book, and will 
be seized with avidity by all students c- 
the Bible. 


The Martyrdom of Man. Embracing 
the four divisions of War, Religion, Lib- 
erty, and Intellect. A work of rare merit, 
and written in a superior style. By Win- 
woop Reape. New edition. 544 pages. 
Price reduced from $3 to $1.75. 


The Old Faith and the New. A Con- 
fession. By DAVID FRIEDERICH STRAUSS, 
author of tho ‘New Life of Jesus,” ete. 
Authorized translation from the sixth 
German edition. By Marmor Burp. 
Two volumes in one. The translation 
revised and partly rewritten, and pre- 
ceded by an American version of the au- 
thors ‘Prefatory Postscript.” Strauss 
is too well known by the readers of Amer- 
ica to require a single word to be said in 
his praise, Price, $1.50. 

Che Outeast. A decp, finely-written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Wixwoop Rzavg, author of ‘ Martyr- 
dom of Man.” 40 cents. 


The Pro and Con of Supernatural 
Religion. Both sides fairly and 
ably prescnted. By E. E. Gutrn, ex- 
Universalist clergyman. Paper, 30 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 


The Radical Pulpit. Comprising dis- 
courses of advanced thought. By O. B. 
Frorginauam and Frvtx ADLER, two of 
America’s clearest thinkers. By O. B. 
Froruincuam: The New Song of Christ- 
mag, The Departed Years, Life as a Test 
of Creed, Apocryphal Books of the New 
Testament, The Sectarian Spirit, The 
American Gentleman, The Language of 
the Old Testament, The Dogma of Hell, 
The Value of tho Higher Sentiments, The 
American Lady, The Consolations of Ra- 
tiopalism. By FELIX Apier: The Ethics 
of the Social Question, Emancipation, 
Lecture at tho Second Anniversary of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, Our Leaders, 
Hav We Still a Religion? Conscience, 
Price, in cloth, $1. 


The Real Blasphemers. By Col. J. 
R. Kerso, A.M. Price, 50 cents. 


Truth Seeker Collection of Forms, 


Hymns, and Recitations. Con- 
taining forms for organizing societies, 
marriage, funeral services, naming of in- 
fants, obituary notices, epitaphs, etc. 
Also 525 Liberal and Spiritualistic hymns 
for public meetings, funerals, social gath- 
erings, etc. To which are added beauti- 
ful recitations for various public occa- 
sions. 550 pp. Oloth, 75 cents, 


es and Mary Clark’s 
Experiences in the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswogo, N, Y. Price 
cents. 


THIRD EDITION. 


TYR E WV wEre 
BIBLE MYX rts) 


AND THEIR 


Parallels in Other Religions, 


Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin aud Meaning. With nu- 
merous illustrations. 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were helid ia common with other na- 
tions; and then trace them to thelr evidentoriginand 
explain their meaning. 

* It has long been acknowledged by the most eml- 

nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far as we 
know, the present isthe first complete and scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to thelr source, and 
ascertain their original signification.”’—Boston Cour- 
ier. 
“ Never before has there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one just published 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.”—Boston Times. 

“It is unquestionably true that the results of a 
rationalistic study of the Christian scriptures are 
nowhere else 80 accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—N, F. Sun. 


1 Vol. Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. 
Price, - - = = a $3.00 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of priee, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


KANSASlanswhore in the state, For ine 


formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., write to 
WATSON & THRAPP, or C.H. CUSTENBORDER, 
1y13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


“ANTICHRIST?” 


Proving conclusivly that 
THE STORY OF JE8U8 CHRIBT: 


Hia birth, life, trial, execution, ete.—is a myth. 
TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
88 Clinton Place, New York 


SEEKER ANNUAL. 


Price, 25 cents, 


Prisa. $2.00 
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ATE AA 
RD 


TITTI STINT 
E RE 


“FRONT VIEW OF A PROPOSED CREMATORY. 


MLL 


Cremation. 


The subject of cremation is one that first 
game prominently before.the people of this 
country about nine years ago, When we con- 
` gider the importance of the questions involved 
in the disposition of our dead, those of us who 
are at all thoughtful are astounded that until 
so recent a time no considerable number of 
persons.activly engaged in agitating it. 

The first advantage cremation possesses over 
burial, that I shall notice in this article, is that 
of avoiding disease, which is engendered to a 

` far greater extent than is known to most per- 
sons by emanations from decomposing: human 
bodies. This disease is spread by contamina- 
tion of water-courses in and adjoining burial 
grounds, by the atmosphere, by reproduction 
from germs that hav been buried—i. e., actually 
planted—but not killed. The grave is, there- 
fore, in one sense, a disease factory. The epi- 
demics that follow wars are undoubtedly the 
“crop” of the buried corpses and disease 
germs. The percentage of deaths is much 
larger in the neighborhood. of cemeteries than 
elsewhere; the air of cemeteries contains more 
than double the normal amount of carbonic. 
acid, the proportion being that of nine in cem-, 
eteries to four elsewhere. Experiments -at 
Stuttgart proved that poisonous emanations 
from a graveyard, when the number of burials 
averaged only ten per week, were carried by 
the wind and were perceptible several hundred: 
yards away. Charles Darwin, as long ago as 
1837, and Pasteur more recently, hav presented 
formidable facts for the reflection of those who 
oppose the avoidance of plague generators in 
the cemeteries that surround, and, in too many 
cases, are embedded in our cities; the latter 
showed that earth worms bring to the surface 
millions of bacteria from decompoking bodies. 
Every instant of time, day and night, over 
sixty thousand human bodies are decomposing 
a few feet below the surface of the earth in 
and around New York. (Sir Henry Thomp- 
son) “ No: dead body is ever placed in the soil 
without polluting the earth, the air, and the 
water above and below it.” Each decompos- 
ing human body generates annually about fifty 
cubic feet of carbonic acid gas, and other poi- 
sonous exhalations. The blood of persons dy- 
ing of some diseases may be dried, kept for 
years, and pulverized, and yet the germs of 
the disease liv with power to produce the dis- 
ease. : 

Truly, God must hav devoted ages of time 
and thought to hav ‘‘ designed” so diabolical 
and wicked a scheme; is it possible to hav any. 
feeling for him but that of hatred and con- 
tempt, too great to be expressed in all appro- 
priate adjectives in all the languages of the 
world? An investigation of the causes of a 
recent epidemic of yellow fever in South 
America disclosed the interesting ‘fact that 
the soil of the cemeteries in which the victims 


of the outbreak were buried was. positivly 
alive” with ‘organisms exactly identical with 
those found in the vomitings and blood of 
those who had died in the hospitals of yellow 
fever.” Earth was taken from one foot under 
ground over the remains of a person. buried 
one year before; it was found to be thickly 
charged with these germs. There is no doubt 
that. our cemeteries are being. prepared to be 
plague spots.to ourselys and generations who 
succeed us, 

Washington Square was, prior to the year 
1806, the Potter's Field of New York. At that 
day science had not discovered. that ‘the soil, 
saturated with the emanations of decomposing 
bodies, would continue for hundreds of _ years 
a source.of disease. To this day it is said that 
a dense blue haze, several feet deep, rests 
every calm morning over Washington Square; 
certain it is that physicians who hav lived for 
many years in its neighborhood declare that it 
is impossible to raise children on the ground 
floors of houses in that vicinity; and yet chil- 
dren are turned, by hundreds every clear day, 
into this park for health and recreation, 

There is not a single large cemetery about 
New York, I believe, where three or more bodies 
are not put into one grave. In the great Wood- 
lawn and Greenwood cemeteries this is noto- 
riously the case. In the *‘ public ” part of Cal- 
vary cemetery I am informed, a trench is dug 
seven feet wide and about eleven feet deep 
(of length to suit convenience), in which coffins 
are piled five or more deep. 

An advantage which is hardly less important 
than the avoidance of disease is the avoidance 
of burial alive. The number of human beings 
who are buried alive is positivly known to be 
vastly larger than is popularly supposed. It 
is an ascertained and admitted fact that there 
are conditions of the body when life is appar- 
ently extinct when it really is not so; not only 
is this the fact, but it may not become extinct 
until an indefinit length of time elapses and 
the person becomes conscious. 
hay watched at death-beds and seen men die, 
as I hav many times done, this seems not so 
hard to realize asit does to those who hav only 
seen the human body in a state of health, with 
death apparently far off, or else after death. 
Unfortunately for society, it is of course but 
very seldom, comparativly, thatitis known that 
any particular person is buried alive; we hear, 
however, almost weekly if not daily of cases of 
corpses which accident or some unforeseen 
necessity has caused to be disinterred, where 
life had undoubtedly not only not been extinct 
but when consciousness had ensued, as shown 
by the convulsed features, altered position of 
the limbs, flesh of the arms being eaten away, 
straining eyeballs and other indubitable proofs. 
I recollect of several such cases recently re- 
ported in the New York and Boston papers; 
also of one of a woman who had had a child 
partly born in the coffin, 
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The danger of burial alive is recognized, and 
the possibility dreaded by all thoughtful, well- 
‘informed men. A’ theological student at New 
Brunswick was placed in his coffin for burial 
some years ago, friends believing and physi- 
cians “pronouncing” him dead, One friend 
begged so persistently for postponement that 
for more than four days after the time fixed for 
the funeral he was kept in his coffin, and 
finally revived and lived, the accounts said, a 
useful life of many years, - (From this we are 
justified in inferring that he did not become a 
clergyman.) 

Ta times of epidemics of pealaviad diseases, 
when it is important to get the supposed dead 
bodies under ground as soon.as possible, there 
is especial danger of burial alive. This was 
shown recently at Norfolk and Portsmouth. 
The late Charles A. Reed, of Massachusetts, 
directed his physician to sever his head from 
his body after death to prevent any error in 
regard: to’ his being dead;yand-left-him a be- 
quest of five hundred dollars for this service. 
The renowned Garibaldi, as is well known, 
left instructions for his body to be cremated, 
but they were disregarded; let it be recorded 
to the disgrace of those who were responsible. 

By asingular coincidence, while I sit writing, 
my eye involuntarily falls on a newspaper of 
this morning and on this item: 

“ They were about to bury a grandchild of 
Gen. Turner, of Memphis, when some one in- 
sisted that it should be bathed and slapped on 
the back. It is now alive and doing well.” 

A third advantage of cremation is its econ- 
omy. This is an advantage that cannot be en- 
joyed until cremation supersedes burial toa far 
greater extent than it has yet done, and, I fear, 
to a greater extent than it is likely to do for 
some years. It has also been said with much 
justice that it is an advantage that cannot be 
fully realized. long after cremation becomes 
fashionable, as there is probably no limit to 


go in having expensiv urns—assuming the act- 


ual cost.of cremation to remain constant at.o 


low figure—and it is to be feared that the poor 
would feel obliged to ape the wealthy in this 
respect exactly as they now feel obliged to im- 
itate them in various ways, and more recklessly 
in the case of funerals than of anything else. 
Still, under the worst state of affairs, it is al- 
most certain that the expense of funerals would 
be less than itis at present. If I may be per- 
mitted to express my own opinion, I would say 


winds in some vacant or wooded spot near the 
crematory and thus was accelerated what even- 
tually must take place, the return of the ele- 
ments to nature and their absorption into other 
living bodies, it would be far more poetical and 
beautiful in idea, and better in every way; and 
not the-least advantage would be the tendency 
to put therich and pooron a social level. The 
expense attending the funeral of a person who 
has died in moderate circumstances is at the 
present day somewhat alarming. The cost of 
burial lots in Woodlawn or Greenwood is about 
$75 per grave. A single grave in a public lot 
is $25. An ordinary headstone and footstone 
cost about $100, including the expense of 
erecting them, Eventually, and perhaps at a 
not remote day, all of these graves will be des- 


which extravagance might not-and would not 


that I think if the ashes were scattered to the’ 


ecrated, and perhaps not. a single body.of the 
many thousands now buried therein will. find 
another known resting-place. 


So far as whatis popularly known ag 7 ‘gen- 
timent” is entitled to respect, cremation would 
be conduciy to it in. the opinions of all.:those 
who are not grossly ignorant of what occurs in 
the grave, .Notone person out of one thousand 
could look at,a human corpse in the various 
stages of decomposition without ‘a feeling of 
extreme horror and disgust. Do not most peo- . 
ple assiduously avoid thinking, even for a mo- 
ment, of, not. the. actual condition, but what 
they suppose is the condition of the body of 
any friend? If the truth were known to all as 
it is to some, it-would.be readily. admitted that ’ 
nothing but extreme and unaccountable igno- 
rance would keep alive the custom of burying 
our dead, 

One more advantage of cremation thatis per- 
haps worthy of mention here is that the more - 
ignorant_of the. Christian „ministers of New 


{York and vicinity, notably, Mr.” ‘Talmage, of 


Brooklyn, are Opposing it and. denouncing. it as 
“heathen” and ‘ unchristian.” Itake it an 
unchristian burial is exactly what most intelli- 
gentand educated men and women—thousands 
of whom do not dare to say so—are desirous of 
having. No custom is more repugnant and of- 
fensiv to most éducated people. than the tor- 
rent of ignorance, falsehood, ‘and stupidity 
with which well-informed persons are regularly 
and habitually well-nigh overwhelmed at Chris- 
tian funerals, and of which the funeral : service 
of the Protestant Episcopal church almost ex- 
clusivly consists. I know of no ceremony of 
that church—and Jam thoroughly familiar with 
all of them—where this ‘is so strikingly the 
case, The celebration of the “ holy commun- 
ion” ‘is certainly comical, and; on account of 
the loathsome cannibal ideas which it contains, 
is disgusting, but I do not think the service as 
contained in the prayer book contains as many 
ignorant falsehoods as that of ‘the burial of 
the dead.” Surely the lack of the Christian el- ’ 
ement is to be considered, as one of. the great 
advantages of cremation, :We hear so much of 
the failure of the life of the ignorant, wretched 
man who died in such a cowardly way on Cal- 
vary at all other times that we certainly ought 
to hav the luxury of forgetting him when atthe 
funerals of those whom we presumably loved 
or at least respected. Certainly the adherents 
of that religion whose favorit method of immo- 
lation has been fire, the slow burning of living 
men, women, children, and brutes, should, 
from motivs of modesty. and delicacy, if not 
from better ones, be the last to object to the 
comparativly instantaneous burning of a dead 
body, especially when it is advocated largely by 
philanthropists and from philanthropic motivs. 
Can it be that Christians, not having the power, 
although far from lacking the desire, of. tortur- 
ing people openly at'this day, still wish to re- 
tain the occasional opportunity of burying them 
alive, as & solace to their tender hearts? Oth- 
erwise what motiv can they hav? Surely the 
gods, virgins, saviors, saints, holy ghosts, and 
angels in whom they trust ought to hav power 
to resurrect a cremated body if they try hard. 
Let them beware of belittling the power of 
their God. i 

In regard to the actual operation of crem at- 
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ing a human body, a few words may not be out 
of place. Ihere quote verbatim from a work 
on “Cremation,” originally published in the 
Princeton Review, to which I am indebted for 


many facts that I hay embodied into this arti- 


bath ‘of rosy light... Immediately it becomes 
“incandescent, in which condition it. remains 
until incineration is complete. This requires 
‘about an hour per hundred pounds of the orig- 
7 There remains only a few hand- |: $; 

fuls of pure, pearly ashes, equivalent to about. 


low, and are drawn thence into an urn.of terra: 


cle, 


cle: 


placed on acatafalque which stands in front of 


the altar. ‘The section of the chapel floor upon 
which the body rests constitutes the floor of a |- 


lift, or elevator.’ As the funeral service pro- 
ceeds the elevator invisibly and noiselessly de- 
scends, bearing the body to the basement di- 


rectly in front of the incinerator, :which: by 


means of. super-heated air,-has been -raised to 
a white heat within, at a temperature of about 
1,500. degrees Fahrenheit.: As the door of the 
incinerator is opened:to receive the body, the 
in-rushing cold air cools it to a delicate rose 


tint, and the body, resting on a metallic bed, ` 


covered with a cloth of asbestos, or of linen 
soaked in lum, passés over rollers into this 


nal weight. 


fourper cent of the original. These are dropped 
by. means of a lever into the ash-chamber be- 


cotta, marble, alabaster, or other suitable ma- 
terial, and returned by means of the elevator 
to the catafalque: The service or ceremony 


being now oyer; the friends of: the deceased 


find the ashes just where they had last seen the 
body of the departed, and may bear them 
thence to the columbarium or mortuary chapel, 
or set them in the border. and. plant violets, 


-heartsease, and forget-me-nots in them from}. 
yeer to year, > «< p ` : 


“No fuel or flame substanée comes in con- 


atil products-of combustion ar 


loose into the air, and are: absoletely purified. 


hav been his pre-existing prejudice.” 


‘From this quotation, which“ explains the 
: procéss far better. than I could do without it, 
it will be seen that the popular belief concern- 
‘ing it is erroneous. 
OF course I do not expect that any consider- 
_ able number of persons will be at once. con- 
“verted to an ‘approval of ‘Greniation, in conse; 
quence of a perusal of this hastily written arti- 
I believe, however, that all discussion of 
` this subject tends to bring about this much- 
needed reform, and it is in consequence of this 
belief, as well as a firm conviction that the 
time when the Christian religion and its ad- 
herents can prevent or materially postpone 
necessary changes of customs, as it and they 
hav go frequently done in earlier ages, is for- 
ever past, that I hay written on this subject. 
I write in no spirit of controversy, nor am I 


“The body is borne into the chapel and | 


‘a passed through. 
-a regenerating :fuiinace “before ‘being’ turned 


The process is indeed in every way so decorous 
and so beautiful as compared: with other 
methods of disposing of the dead, that it is-de- 
scribed by those who. hav witnessed it as fas- 
cinating,’ and scareely an instance is known of 
any one havinz. witnessed the process, as thus. 
` conducted, who has not at once become a pro- 
nounced convert to cremation, whatever may |. 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHE 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 
WITHOUT MEDICIN. 


| THE a 
EUREKA MAGNETIC INSO} 

OURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. - 
Sent to any address upon recéipt of $1.00. EVERY i 


TEED. Pamphlets and all information by‘ 
letter or in person free of charge. Send x 


for Ilustrated Pamphlet. Y 


Address all communications to : : 1 Be 


DR. L. TENNEY. 


471 West Madison Street, 


: Chicag 
JACKET, Price, $18, jaa ot ee R 
TESTIMONIALS: ` : oo 


~. -Read ‘the following testimonials, and be convinced .. our claims are correct in every partict 
and that your ailments can be eradicated without the ald of MEDIOIN, THESE APPLIANOES . 
THE AOME OF PERFEOTION: ; 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in | Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Ye. 
One. Week. Standing Cured in Three Weeks 


Pes -. OINOINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. SHULLSBURG, WIS., Deo. 11,18 
.. DR. L.. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- | DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing .on 
debted to you for the benefit I hay received from | your MAGNETIO ‘VESTS for about three Woe’ 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- | was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart: 
llances, I can say without hesitation to those af- | Side, which had been a source of misery to.me 
.icted. as I hav been that the: effect was. simply mar- | the last six years. Ihad tried numerous rome. 
velous. - Two weeks ago I was strioken with paraly- | before without benefit, but as soon as I put on 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but | MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With 
after wearing: a suit of your. MAGNETIO OLOTHING | pounded gratitude, I remain : 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. ‘I hav ae Yours respectfully, Beil) 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Qom- | H. A. BROW 
plaint for'a number of years, from whioh I hay suf- £ : : 
fered intensely,’ and, although doctoring all the Ladies, read the following testimony from a’ 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- | who had been under drug treatment for eight 3 
ting.on your appliances I hav experienced great |.with nervous prostration and female weakness: 
benefit, and.if I improve as rapidly as I hay in the OSBORN, O., Dec. 15,.18 
past two- weeks, will soon be well.. I would, there- | pp, L, TENNEY: Your letter just received; 
fore, recommend to those suffering.as I hav your | the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfe 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting | FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD T. 

ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidl 


a sure cure. . Yours respectfully,. 
z WM. I hay since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will re. 


LADIES MA 


H. OLEMM. 


No, 80 Eastern avenue. | again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. 
<" Remember that the same appliances which will |, j pE 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis: will at the same | This lady reports herself entirely cured in 
-time eradicate OATARRH or DYSPEPSIA inthe same | than six weeks after putting on the garments, & 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, | although in bed, unable to get out, when app. 
change medicins'every day until, after dosing the she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miley 
-patient almost to death, he may possibly strike | two days after:the application. The lady's n: 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief | can be had upon application at this office, by F 
for the time being. one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an U 
ian Tumor, and who-had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the ch: 
were-88 9 to lagainst recovery. In’ four months’ time she is perfectly well, and -has not taken @ d 
Medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult us when your physioian tells you he can do not 
for you; it will pay you. j ee > ; : 

s : SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1 

DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost £ 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physi 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian T'u? 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grewra 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit: 
operation, when my attention was calied-to the Eureka Magnetic Appliances. Asa drowning 
will catch.ata straw, so` did I catch at this faint hope of acure. Four months ago I purchased a sv 
your appliarices.. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- , 7 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, My pains became less from day to day, until nowI am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hay not taken a single dose of Medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hay, belleving 


willing needlessly to shock or offend even those 
for whom I hav little respect. If we must, 
speaking of the past, still say with Rosalind, 
“ Men hav died from time to time, and worms 
hav eaten them,” at least, as a consequence of 
cremation becoming the custom, let us also be 
able to say with Laertes, looking to the future, 
“From her fair and unpolluted flesh may vio- 
lets spring.” . ‘Purr Q. PEABODY. 


that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 
: Gratefully yours, Mas. MARY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores, 


PRICE LIST. 


48 Wall st., New York. 


OTTO WHRISTENTS . 
Popular Jewelry Store. 


(Established in 1857. ) 
ROCHELLE, ILL. 


Special Reductions on Fine Goods: 1 Pair Diamond 


Eardrops, 4 Karats, $336, worth $500. 1 Pair do., 23-4 
_ “1-16 k. $245, worth $360. 


. 1 Pair do., 1 3-4~1-8-1-32 k. 
$145, worth $200. Smaller Diamonds in Rings, Pins, 
Studds, and Earrings proportionately reduced. An 
Elegant Minute Repeater—striking hours, quarters, 
and minutes, in extra heavy 18 k. case, $290, Broad- 
way price $400. An extra fine 18 K. “ Lightning 1-4 
Second Timer” in best 18 k. case, $165, cheap at $225. 
One do., ‘Split Second,” latest improved “ Double 
Timer,” $190, worth $275. A beautiful Presentation 
Watch, finest case made in America, large Diamond 
in center, best ‘‘Brequet Hair-Spring,”. Adjusted 
American Myt., $160, worth $250. Laty’s Watch to 
Match, equally low ($100). Gents 14 K. solid Gold, 
11 Jeweled, American Stem Winding Watches, $50; 
Ladies, do., $32.60; do., fancy engraved $35. In 10 k, 
Oases, $24. Full (16) Jeweled Myts., ** Adjusted,” $10 
extra. 8 Ounce Silver Oased Eigin Watches $9. 4 
Ounce Silver cased, Stem Wind, 11 Jewels, quick 
train, $16.50.. Same Case, Full (16) Jeweled, Pat. 
Regulator, $22.50; Same case, 15 Jewels, “Adjusted,” 
$25. Finer Silver Watches proportionately low. 
Goods Cescribed in any Catalog in the world dupli- 
cated at same prices or less, sent to any part of the 
world and cash refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
Gorham Solid Silver Spoons, nicely engraved, $1,75 
per ounce, Best Triple plated Tea Spoons, $2 for 6. 
Table Spoons, $4. Knives and forks, $3 50 per dozen. 
Best Steel Spectacles made, $1. Genuin Pebbles, $2. 
Sold by all Opticians for double. If you need a 
Watch, Obain, Ring, Pin, or any goods in my line, 
send me a trial order and I will positivly please you. 
Refer to Rochelle National Bank. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER. ANNUAL. 
Price, 25 cents, 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, ~ $ 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts. - -= = 6.00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts,- - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances, each, - - 5.00 
Leg Belts, each, = e 4,00 
Knee Caps, each, - -= «= 3.00 
Wristlets, each, = = - 1.50 
Sleeping Caps, - - - =- 4.00 
Ladies Jacket -~ = = 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - = «= 15.00 
Superfine Insoles, =- = > 1.00 


Children’s garments upon application. 


Any of the above gazments sent toany addñess upon Seceipt of pžice, and we will return the mc 
if they are not as represented in every respect. If you are uncertain as to what would best suit your: 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. ile 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we 
guarantee that the magneticquality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, : 
hay raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single applia: 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances hay 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism f- 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast. 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon solen’ 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetio garments now offered under that head. 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


es ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay With truth, None are sc poor that they cannot procure them, belag but a trifle hi, 
than ordinary clothing. . 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, an 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and We: 
refund your money, k 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made 
i order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, LIBEBAL COMMISSIONS ALLOW 
address for further information, DE. L. TENNEY, 
i 411 West Madison Street, Chicago, IN. 
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“Please cut this’ petition out, attach it to a blank sheet:of: paper, sign your 
name and address to it, get, all you friends. and eee to do the same, and}: 
then send it to a office. eae 


-Oide and Grd, 


A BENT pino on va chair isan i indication of an early 
spring. 


“IF I ‘were’ in. California,” said a ‘young ‘top, in 
company the other evening, “ I would waylay so me 
miner with a bag of gold, knock out his brains, 
gather up.the gold, &nd run.” «J think you would 
do better to gather up the vam quietly responded 
a young lady. 


ef A PETITION: FOR STATE ‘SECULARIZATION. 


Bo. the Honorable Senators and Members of the Horse gi Representatives of. the 
. United States: Congress: A 


A republican form of government being based on liberty, equality, and few: 
ternity, as both means -and end, involves the separation of Church and Sti 
En se union is the worst:form of class-legislation. ‘and the most: ‘infallible sign 
arbitrary power. A house divided against itself cannot stand: . ‘The’ institutions 
of ‘this Commonwealth should be made homogeneous™ throughout, ` ‘Impartial 
protection of all citizens in their equal rights and liberties,” by encouraging the 
free:movement of mind, promotes the establishment of truth in whatever direc- 
tion. Any: infringement by government of this absolute equality of its citizens 
is. the parent of manifold evil, a national crime committéd against that natural 
“justice ” which, as the Constitution declares, this government was founded to 
“establish.” - í 

And yet, though the first- amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States says, “ Congresmshall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” there does exist a union of Church and 
State, which gives to Christianity moral and material aid, and so proscribes 
other religions and forms of belief and unbelief, while taxing these:also for.the 
support of that special religion. 

The ways in which this old alliance between Church and State still survives 
among us are: 

_ 1. Recognition of God and Christianity i in State Constitutions. 

=` 2. Exemption of Church property from taxation. ` ` E 
-~ 238. Appropriations of public money for sectarian purposes. 
-4, Religious exercises, as the reading of the -Bible, ete., in the public schools. 
5. Laws enforcing the observance of the Sabbath on the authority of the 


“ WHERE do you liv, my little man ?” asked & gen- 
tleman of & diminutiv specimen on one of our rail- 
road trains a few days ago, “I hay the pleasure of 
residing—’’ ‘ Never mind,” observed the’ old gen- 
‘tleman, interrupting’ him;-and leaning baek, he 
thought to himself; “How easy it. is fo tell & Bos- 
tonian !” 


` A VERY small Speck was climbing up the “milky” 
way, One moonlight night. ‘‘Ah, my little fellow, 
where are you from >” asked the Big Dipper. “Me? 
I’m from a grocery store down on earth.” “ How do 
you come to be away up here?” «s Oh, I’ve been get- 
ting higher and higher year after year; and smaller 
and smaller, too.” `‘ That's funny. Who are you? 
“Pm the bottom of a strawberry’ box.” 


JAMES HENEY’S DESIRE, 


He ambled along down the stone-flecked lane; ` 
‘And out from his midst there frequently came ” 
‘A full-strength cuss-word, deep and low,':: - vs 
: | Ashe knocked a nail from a wanton toe; 

And he wished he was dead’n Socrates, 

And the robins rang out a chime from the trees. 


And he wished—as he stepped on @ business prier, 
Which made him reflect, ‘by gosh, Martar ”— 

That he was a hundred miles away ~ 

From the farm and the meadow and making hay, 
And “Brindle ” and “Bright” and the kicking cows, 
And the blackbirds sang in the alder boughs, 


Now & Poet, who sat on & moss-hid stump, 

With his face in a smile and his back in a hump, 
Had heard the boy as he muttered away; 

And he.called him hither and bid him say 

What life he’d choose if he had his pick ? 

And the brown thrushes piped from & new-built rick. 


And the lad looked up with his eyes in mist, 

And, cutting a snack of “Virginia Twist,” 

He paused for a moment, then, child-like, said, 

As he dropped on his bosom ‘his old-gold: head : 

“ Please, Mister Sir, if it’s all the same-—”’ 

And the thrill of & thrush from a hedgerow came— 


<6. Religious test-oaths in courts of justice and on instalment into office. 
7. Chaplaincies in the Legislature, the Army, and the Navy. 

"8, Fast and Thanksgiving Proclamations, which contain theological ideas 
‘hat may or may not be acceptable to the citizen. 
The necessity for this separation of Church and State is more apparent now 
‘han ever before, because of the still greater diversity. of. religious. beliefs, the 
many-forms of dissent from the religion which receives State patronage, and the 
growing signs of sectarian’ strife and ambition in the arena of politics. And 
amphasis needs to be given to the fact that the union of Church and State is 
‘a great hindrance to the employment of right methods in dealing with many questions 
of reform now demanding attention. And most essential is it at all times, and 
»specially.in the present, in order to secure for the law its due respect and 
observance, that the people’ 8 representatives should exhibit the strictest fidelity 
so their trusts by following the law in its letter and spirit. . - 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that immediate action be taken by the 
iaw-making power to bring into harmony the theory and practice of our govern- 
ant in making .the following principle a part of the fundamental law of the 
i erit to the United States Constitution: ._. 

btal Separation of Church and State, by prohibiting ‘Congress or 
diy ‘State >, Cone ‘Municipality, or Township from enacting any Jaw that 
ivors religion ‘in any:of the. eight ways specified, or in a any other ‘Way, or 
Fohibits the free exercise thereof. 
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“Please, Mister Sir,” the boy began, 

And tears coursed down through the fuzz and tan; 
“817s all the same, an’ I had my pick, 

I could tell ye so suddink ’twould make ye sick— 
T’d be a cashier in & savings-bank,” 

And the Poet fell over, limp and lank. 


And this simple child, with his tender thought, . ` 
From his sweet desire his wish has wrought; 
And he rides in & chariot gilt and gay, ` 
And the Poet is up. on the’ box, they say. 
And tha world iiesTMeice with its jam and jerk, 
And the birds, as of old, get in their work. 
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THE WAIL OF THE HEBETUDINOUS. 


 |__[We hay made the ‘interesting discovery that the 
most hebetudinous crank anywhere within the 
bounds of latitude and longtitudé livs in the town 
-of Cleveland, and edits a newspaper called .the 
Leader,—N. Y. Sun.} 


Oh, put me away in & grave-yard cool, 
Amid verdure damp and dank; 

For I am the man whom Dana called 
A Hebetudinous Crank. ` 


‘Oh, bury me deep With & stone on top— 
I am feeling extremely bad, 

And lay me to rest where Holman sleeps, 
Neath the weight of & liver-pad. 


Oh, fain would I lle on some desolate heath 
Where the jack-rabbit gaily bounds, 

By the side of the good man weighing about ‘ 
250 pounds. 


Would you know why I wail in my deep ee 
Like captive their chains who clank ? 

Tis because I’m the man whom Dana called 
A Hebetudinous Crank. 
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I hav tied my head in & moistened cloth, 
And cleaned out my: brain with a swap, ` 

And thought and thought what it Seming ; 
That etymological gob. a 


I hay thought, and thought, and thought in "yain 
What the phrase might signify; 

But I never hav guessed, and I sometimes dream 
That.he knows no more than I. 


- [hay been a very bad man, I know, 


I hay murdered my fair young bride, 


_And hammered the head of my. cooing, babe, 


And spread him out flat at her side, 


I’ve committed arson. and burglary, 

I bay busted full many & bank; 7 
But what in the world hay I done to be called 
_ A Hebetudinous Crank? 


There are times, of course, when my grief is sore, 
And myself I should like to hump, 

And sling it back in his false, false teeth ; 
He’s a pachydermatous chump. 


I should like to call him an isotherm, 
And @ fulmeniferous plug; 

And bring the blush of binomial shame 
To his antiphlogistic mug. 


But I know that I never, no, never on eartl, 
Can rival that awful word— 

The meanest, and newest, and cussedest cuss 
That a mortal has ever heard. 


So take me away, and plant me deep, 
Where the pattering pine-cones drop, 


. And the ages that roll will cover my ped 


With strata of coal on top. 


And savants to come, as they dig me out, 
From fossilized foliage rank, 
Will-explain to the world what it is to be 
A Hebetudinous Crank. 
—The Victim, per Puck. 
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“Hotes and Glippings. 


Tae editor of -a prominent ‘religious weekly 
is moved: to say that i in the case of faith cures 
both the disease and the cure aré invariably 
imaginary. : . 

Tue former president of a Hartford temper- 
ance society and his wife hav become. ine- 
briates, and the Humane Society is looking 
after them. . 

Tue business of the. Harvard Cooperativ 
Society from February 16 to July 1, 1883, 
amounted to $3,265.62, and this year, to daly 
1st, it is estimated at $7,005.00.. 

A PENNSYLVANIA clergyman recently: legtured 
on “The'Life and Employments of the Angels.” 
If we were in an , autobiographic mood, we 
might say: something on this subject. 

Bass, the great biewer, spent during his life- 
time over £200,060 on, religious buildings, and 
he has remembered the Lord in. his will... He 
of 


Tur Old Testament Revision, Committee has 
completed its work, with: the exception of the 
appendix, which is nearly ready. A final meet- 
ing of the Old Testament Committee has’ been 
called to sit at -the J erusalem Chamber in Lon- 
don, the session to commence on July ist, next, 


Ir isa singular fact that the ablest men in 


‘either branch of Congress did not hay the ad- 


vantages. of a collegiate education, . This ap- 
plies to Edmunds, Sherman, Wilson, of Iowa, 
Bayard and Pendleton in the Senate, and to 
Randall, Carlisle, Kelley, McKinley, Reagan, 
and Curtin i in the House, 


a 


Rey. Dr. Drems tells his congregation to go 


_to sleep if they feel sleepy, in church; that} 
both he and the. Lord will forgiv them, but he| . 


insists that they must sleep quietly.. Dr. Deems 
has.what might be characterized as a great 
head. If he can ‘keep ‘his congregation under 
his eye, even if asleep, he knows they are not 
committing any sort of deviltry elsewhere. 


T. Tuomas Fortune, editor of the New York 
Globe (known as the “Negro organ”), has in 
press a small volume devoted to the problems 
of land and labor and to the social conditions 
of his own race in the United States. He calls 
it “Black and White,” and takes the ground 
that the cause of the laboring classes—what- 
ever their color—is one.—John Swinton’s Paper. 


Tar Maori chiefs were taken to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in London, Sunday morning, and 
‘were so charmed with the sermon that they 
fell into a deepslumber. All savages, if prop- 
erly dealt. with, reasons Peck’s Sun, soon fall 


‘into civilized ways, and probably if they would 


take the Maori chiefs to church regular, they 
‘would get their snoring apparatus tuned down 
so fine that it couldn’t be told from that of a 
Methodist deacon. 


Taer clergyman who furnished President 
Pierce with a “character” was the late Rev. 
Henry Wood, who was rewarded with aconsul- 
ate to Beyrout, and: subsequently a chaplaincy 
in the navy, after Pierce came to the White 
House. The romancing nature of the “‘indorse- 
ment,” says. the Concord Monitor, was only 
equaled. by the alleged subsequent discovery 
by the author of one of the wheels of Pharaoh’s 
chariot in’ the Red Sea. 


Land of freedom as it is and has long been, 
says the New York Herald, Switzerland cannot 
be congratulated on the satisfactory condition 
of her laws relativ to religious liberty. The 
persecution of the Salvationists is matter of 
recent history. It now appears that not con- 
tented with driving the Salvationists out of the 
country, the authorities are making themselvs 
obnoxious by attacking all who are suspected 
of having any sympathy with them and by in- 
terfering with prayer-meetings, temperance 
meetings, and all such. The people, in con- 


‘sequence, hay been thoroughly aroused and a 


League of Common Right has been formed at 
Lausanne for the purpose of removing all re- 
strictions to the free exercise of religion and 
of securing to all citizens the free exercise of 
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1 ob i 
their . religion. : 


{a dew. 


{be was a Jew.’ 
ton of- God.” 


The- authorities hav already 
been approached on the.. subject, and it is be- 
lieved that such changes will be made in the 
laws that persecution for religion's sake will 
be impossible on Swiss territory.” 


THE following thoughts suggested by a dis- 


_| cussion on Darwinism will be fully appreciated 
Minks—I | 


at this-particular time of the year: 
don’t see why it is that if men originally had 
tails they didn’t stay on.. Finks—According to 
Darwin, the tails dropped off when there was 
no further use for them. Minks—No further 
use for them! Good gracious! Did Darwin 
think that? Finks—Certainly. Minks—Well, 
Iguess he never saw a bald-headed printer set- 
ting type in fly time. i 


A LITTEE girl. came. from her Sunday-school 
in a high state of indignation because her Sun- 
day-school teacher had told her that Jesus was 
““Was. he a Jew, mother?” ‘Why, 
yes, my dear,” said the mother, a little doubt- 
fully, as if unwilling to concede the objection- 
able fact, but unable to deny it; “‘ I suppose 
7. But I thought he was the 
teSo he is, my dear.” “I don't 
see how, then, he could be a Jew,” responded 
the young sectarian, “for God is a Presby- 
terian.’ '— Christian Union. à . 


: Ta State Department at Washington denies 
the report that the American minister at Rome 
has been instructed to act in concert with the 
ministers of England, Austria, and: Spain to 
obtain from Signor Mancini, the Italian minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, a mitigation of the de- 
cision of the Court of Cassation in regard to 
the properties of the Propaganda. The secre- 
tary of state says that he has the subject un- 
der consideration to see if the United States 
has any right to act in the matter, but has as 
yet reached no. conclusion. 


Sam KALLETÒN, a member of the Arkansas 
legislature, was very fond of offering amend- 
ments to bills introduced.. That was the limit 
of his legislativ capacity. One morning, after 
a night’s hilarity, he entered the legislativ hall 
just as the chaplain was asking divine aid. The 
old man took a chew of tobacco and listened 
attentivly until the chaplain closed his petition 


with an effectiv recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. 


“Mr. Speaker,” said the old man, arising, “ I 
move to strike out the words ‘ daily bread’ and 
insert ‘as much bread as may be found neces- 
sary for twenty days.’ We hav already done 
enough for the flood sufferers.” 


Tas clergy in the west of England were 
formerly devoted to whist. About the begin- 
ning of the century there was a whist club in 
a country town of Somersetshire, composed 
mostly of clergymen, that met every Sunday 
evening in the back parlor of a barber's. Four 
of these were acting as pall bearers at the 
funeral of a reverend brother, when a delay 
occurred from the grave not being ready, and 
the coffin was put down in the chancel. By 
way of whiling. away the time, one of them 
produced a pack of cards. from his pocket and 
proposed a rubber. When the sexton came to 
announce that the preparations were complete, 
he found them deep in their game, using the 
coffin as their table. 


Tue platform of the American Prohibition 
Anti-Masonic Convention, adopted at Chicago, 
declares that the God of the Christian scrip- 
tures is the author of civil government; favors 
the use of the Bible in the schools; asserts that 
God requires and man needs the Sabbath; 
demands strict prohibition laws, the with- 
drawal of all charters to secret lodges, and 
that their oaths be prohibited by law; opposes 
prison and imported contract labor; pledges 
the party to vote for woman suffrage; asserts 
that the civil equality granted by the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth amend- 
ments should be extended to Indians and 
Chinamen, that land and other monopolies 
should be discouraged, that the government 
should furnish a sound ¢urrency, that the 
tariff should be reduced, and that polygamy 
should at once be suppressed. S.C. Pomeroy, 
of Kansas, Gov. St. John of the same state, 
and the Rev. J. Blanchard, of Illinois, were 
named for president of the United States. OF 
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the 77 votes cast, Mr.. Pomeroy received 72, 
and his nomination was made unanimous. 
For vice-president, J. A. Conant, of Connec- 
ticut, was nominated by acclamation. A 
pleasing reflection in regard to these nomina- 
tions is that the candidates cannot by any 
Possibility be elected. — 


A visscussion of what is called telepathy is 
opened by the Nineteenth Century. The word 
means feeling at a distance the impulse of 
another mind through channels as yet unrec- 
ognized. There are two forms which telepathic 
phenomena are held to assume. One is that 
of simple thought transference, or mind read- 
ing, under the control of scientific experiment. 
In a mesmeric or hypnotic condition, and, in- 
deed, without it; experiments are held to hav 
shown that impressions or ideas can easily be 
transferred from one mind to another by an 
act of will. The second form is that of a sud- 
den, unexpected impression passing from one 
mind to another, as a sort of presentiment or 
apparition. The writers treat not at all of ap- 
paritions ‘of the dead, but only of the living. 


A NEw danger has been discovered in sani- 
tary organization. The ubiquitous bacterium, 
which proves to be the germ of so many ob- 
scure diseases, has been found by M. Parize, 
a French savant, to take up its abode in brick 
walls. Noticing some peculiar mark on the 
outside of the wall, he scraped a little off and 
placed it under a magnifying power of three 
hundred; the result of which was to show 
myriads of organisms moving about with ex- 
traordinary activity. It was the more singular 
that this red dust had been covered with a 
layer of lime a quarter of an inch thick. Un- 
der the impression that the bacteria might hav 
been a superficial deposit, M, Parize then 
drilled a hole into the very center of the brick, 
and to his great surprise discovered that the 
powdered material was full of the same living 
organisms, although not in such large quanti- 
ties as in the external layer. To make sure 
that this was not an exceptional brick, he 
carried on his experiments at various places in 
the walls, and always with the same result, 
that the bricks were more or less impregnated 
with bacteria, which appear to flourish equally 
well in a brick wall as in & saucer of some fer- 
menting substance. There can be very little 
doubt that woodwork is often a source of dan- 
ger from the same cause, a perplexing malari- 
ous fever having been traced by the doctors of 
San Francisco to certain decayed foundations 
and wood floors, which abound in that city, 
and which, when taken down, were found to 
be swarming with organisms. 


An engineer on one of the ocean steamers 
that ply between this port and Liverpool 
dropped into Tux TRUTH SEEKER office recently 
to supply himself with reading matter for the 
leisure hours of his next trip across the Atlan- 
tic. He showed himself to be full of anecdote 
and rare humor such as characterizes the sea- 
faring man. In the course of conversation he 
related the following: The weather was rough 
one day, and the ship was tossing wildly about. 
A parson who was on board approached the 
captain in a state of considerable trepidation 
and inquired if there was any danger. Heknew 
that he was in the hollow of the almighty hand, 
but realized that the said hollow contained 
moisture enough to drown him. The captain 
referred him to the crew. The preacher 
worked his way to the forecastle and found the 
occupants swearing at the weather with an em- 
phasis that nearly paralyzed him. Hereturned 
to the captain, and reported that the danger 
must be great, as the men were blaspheming 
horribly. The captain hastened to reassure 
him. Said he: ‘‘If the crew are swearing, itis 
all right; but when those fellows begin to pray 
you can put on your Iffe-preserver.” The 
preacher went off again, filled with new and 
serious reflections. Our informant related fur- 
ther that his ship was a favorit one with min- 
isterial tourists. On shipboard they conduct 
themselvs much like other male passengers, 
being invariably on hand when the grog goes 
around, and particularly assiduous in their de- 
votion to female beauty. They straighten up 
on Sundays, he said, and read off the service 
at the head of the table, 
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Glews of the Week. 


Tux Prince of Orange died at the Hague on 
the 21st. 

Tue excursion steamers carried about 75, 000 
people to Coney Island last Sunday, ` 

THERE is talk of making the first Monday in 
September a national workingman’s holiday. 


Tum mercury ‘in this locality has of late 
ranged from 95 to 102 during the hotter part 
of the day. 


PATRICK KERNAN, an alleged dynamite agita- 
tor, shot his landlord, who asked him for his 
rent last Sunday. 


THE New York Times and Independent, which 
hav bolted the Republican nominations, are 
being seriously boycotted. 


Denis KEARNEY, the whilom labor agitator, 
says that if he had ten million votes Blaine 
should get everyone of them. 


James G. Buare has been officially informed 
of his nomination for president of the United 
States, and modestly accepts. 


Tux Rev. George T Gould, president of the 
Millersburg, Ky., female college, has made an 
an assignment, Liabilities unknown; assets 
$13,000.. 


BALTZER Cear, of Oil City, Pa., celebrated 
his alleged 102d birthday last week. The old 
gentleman is considerable spryer than some of 
his sons. 


Grorce Dersy, of Berea, got married and 
his friends serenaded him with tin pans and a 
horse fiddle. He had them all arrested, and 
the justice fined them. 


Inrmysm heat has caused many deaths in 
this city during the past week. From last 
Saturday noon to Sunday noon 144 deaths 
occurred, one-third of which were due to the 
weather, 


A Law has been passed that telegraph wires 
in this city shall hereafter be laid under- 
ground. In spite of this the telegraph com- 
panies continue to put up huge poles, and 
string wires upon them. 


Tue result of Dr. Koch’s observations of 
cholera, shows that the germ of the disease is 
something called bacilli. These, he finds, 
exist in water tanks, which become polluted 
in neighborhoods where cholera is epidemic. 


Gov. Gronce Hoapzy, of Ohio, was in New 
York recently. He declined to talk about 
politics. Cleveland and Hoadly is the pros- 
pectiv Democratic ticket for president and 
vice-president. The tail, however, is bigger 
than the kite. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Sun finds 
that every relativ of either Blaine or Logan is 
already located in a fat position under the 
government, including Blaine’s cousin, the 
Rev. Malnor C. Blaine, who is a chaplain in 
the United States army. 


Pastor J. J. Wartn, of Williamsburg, adver- 
tised last Sunday to preach on the ‘‘Candi- 
dates of the Nation.” The church was 
crowded, when the pastor proceeded to talk 
about the savior and Lucifer, the candidates 
for the government of the world. Pastor 
White is something of a humbug. 


Mrs. ANNA JOHNSON conducts ‘faith cures ’ 
in this city. The last triumph was achieved 
over gangrene in the foot of Juan Ricords, 
who says he is getting well rapidly. The usual 
trick is for the patient to declare himself 
instantaneously healed. To allow prayer time 
to effect a cure, is giving patent medicin a 
chance to compete with the Almighty. 


- Tae twelve hour bill designed for the bene- 

fit of about 15,000 horse-car drivers and con- 
ductors, who now work from fourteen to six- 
teen hours per day, and which passed both 
houses of the New York legislature, has been 
vetoed by Gov. Cleveland. Whether this 
measure was a just one or not, Gov. Cleveland's 
action has not added to his popularity among 
workingmen. 
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A. Gil. Bennett. 


Dedication of the Monument. 


Exercises in honor of the completion of the Ben- 
nett Monument, and by way of dedicating the struc- 
ture, were held at the German Masonic Temple, 220 
East Fifteenth st., New York, on the evening of 
Friday, June 13th. The platform was adorned with 
floral decorations, and American flags were draped 
about a colored lithograph of the monument. A fine 
audience had gathered when, at a little past 8 o’clock, 
Mr. Samuel P. Putnam called the meeting to order, 
and introduced Miss Adelina Peters, who executed a 
solo upon the piano so acceptably that she was unani- 
mously recalled. 

Daniel Edward Ryan, chairman of the Monument 
Committee, whom Mr. Putnam spoke of as one who 
had come out into Liberalism through reading D. M. 
Bennett's writings, read the following report and 
address: 


Dear Frienps: The Bennett Monument Committee, of 
which I hay the honor of being chairman, has completed the 
work for which it was appointed, and I hav the pleasure of 
announcing to you that this meeting has been called for the 
purpose of presenting and dedicating the fruits of our mission 
to the Liberals of the world, and the grand principles they 
represent. 

In the sacred name of Liberty, in the higher one of Human- 
ity, this Committee presents you with a noble and complete 
monument, reared to commemorate and perpetuate the splen- 
did life of one of ‘‘nature’s noblemen,” the path-finder of 
mental liberty, the great Truth Seeker, D. M. Bennett. 

There has been no halt, no lingering doubts and uncertain- 
ties, about the final success of this tribute of love and admira- 
tion; there has been no thought that the virtues, the kind 
heart, the genius and the patriotism that inspired as true a 
man as ever lived in any age should fail of fittingand enduring 
recognition from his friends; and now we, the men and women 
who knew him in life as friend or acquaintance, hav laid over 
his loving heart the respousiv tribute of our own, in the form 
of a beautiful monument bearing on its sides his grand senti- 
ments, his imperishable principles, which bid all humanity 
hope, aye, and believe, that heaven isto be the work of human 
hearts and hands, and ‘this old world of ours” its location. 

It is our proud privilege, in rearing this monument, to hav 
made secure the truth of history as to the life and death of D. 
M. Bennett. Standing on the gateway of our country, ona 
commanding eminence in one of our most beautiful cemeteries, 
voicing our personal knowledge of the man, in enduring stone, 
we hav written for all time to come the verdict that his life 
was that of a patriot and a good man, and his death true to the 
principles he advocated, and to Nature. 

In doing this, we challenge the poisoned fang of Christian 
hypocrisy, the lying tongue of orthodox slander, the bloody 
hand of the church, to touch our noble dead. ‘* One thousand 

friends " hav made it impossible. 

Here on the bosom of his nativ land which he loved and hon- 
ored, before the second grass was green above his grave, his 
friends hav raised a ‘t beacon” on which the light of imperish- 
able truth stands blazoned ont asa guide and a comfort to 
those timid and halting ones who may gather courage from the 
fearless example of the dead lion, and it stands there as an 
evidence that a man can be a prophet with honor in his own 
country. 

There has been no pretense on the part of the committee to 
build a great monument, Such was not its purpose; the time 
is to come for that. As it is, it stands in Mr. Bennett's genera- 
tion, the fitting expression of the love and respect of his friends, 
and it is their final Verdict on his virtues and deeds. 

It remains for future generations to render the justice of a 
great Monument to the memory of D. M. Bennett; be ita 
statue, a noble shaft, a grand institution of learning, or a tem- 
ple of liberty in the form of a great public hall, When the 
heritage of his great work has inercased his thousand friends 
into millions, then on this foundation of facts and honor which 
we hav placed for them, let them build anew. 

During the progress of our work, many hav suggested that 
the monument fund be used for other purposes than a monu- 
ment of the usual form, to all of which respectful attention 
was given; but having in view the pit of slander, lies, and dis- 
grace into which the Christian church has cast many noble 
names, notably those of Voltaire and Paine, it was the sacred 
duty of Mr. Bennett's fricnds to make it impossible for saints 
in or out of the church, be their breed ancient or modern, to 
say that in any one of the virtues he was not as good as any 

Christian of his day. We hav made it impossible to bring to 
proof any charge that our hero and martyr lived any life 
but such a one as all humanity should be grateful for and 
Liberals proud of. 

Our monument, reared as it were out of the hearts of his 
friends, stands to-day to giv welcome greeting to the coming 
of the giant monument to be rnised to civil liberty; and while 
Bartholdi’s “‘ Light of Liberty” turns the waters of onr benuti- 
ful bay into flashing waves of gold, to commemorate one infant 
step in human progress, ours is to shed the light of ‘Universal 
Mental Liberty” on every step that leads to perfect freedom, 

With this much for the monument, I turn to the man whose 
life it is to commemorate; and here I halt, for I hav but little 
gift of tongue or pen to do justice to the good work of D. M. 
Bennett. I leave it for the orators of this occasion to do jus- 
tice to his grand principles, his untiring efforts in battling for 
the rights of Humanity, his self-sacrifice in daring the power 
of wrong, his final triumph and vindication, his richly deserved 
popularity, and his all too early aud unexpected death; to all 
these shining lights of a noble career they will no doubt pay 
the fitting tribute of oratory and poctry, but with me it must 
and can only be the plain expression of respect and affection. 

This good, unassuming, and honest man affected my life 
mightily and moved niy heart to love him. Now is the proper 
time to weave loving words into unfading wreats to lay upon 
his grave. Mine may not be the fairest or the sweetest; but I 
offer them as I would were it to the memory of my own father. 

The fact that Iam a Liberal and an Infidel, I may safely say, 
is owing in a great measure to my first acquaintance with Mr. 
Bennett and the study I gave his character. The great truth- 
finder released the last bit of a mortgage that Christian super- 
stition held on my brain through the logic of his facts, based 
on nature and nature’s laws. His profound and exhaustiv 
presentation of nature, coupled with the goodness of his own 
ife, the hight and breadth of his manhood, the splendor of 
his Humanity, his selt-sacrificing spirit in the cnuse of Liber- 
alism, and his genuin patriotism, all stamped him as a son of 
God (“revised edition,” by the Liberal standard) and a worthy 
exemplar for me. 


In throwing off the chains of the church I reasoned it out 


thus: If men like Bennett go to hell, there willbe very j- 


little brains and honesty in heaven. Again, thereare so many 
grand men and women in the world whose genius and intellect 
dominate it, whose honesty and Infidelity are known of all men, 
who will go to the same Christian ‘* hot-box” for like reasons, 
that the chances are in favor of hades being the most desirable 
summer resort; and if Bennett can stand it, so can I. 

In the light of my freedom as I now enjoy it, standing before 
a real or imaginary God and facing my sins on my own respon- 
sibility, and not throwing them in acowardly manner on an 
apostate Jew dead near unto two thousand years; I say that 
if saints are needed to intercede for sinners, and Iam to be con- 
sidered as one, I propose to accept as a saint a man of whose 
uprightness of life I hav full knowledge, and that man is D. M. 
Bennett, whom I appoint to the court of St. Peter in my be- 
half. Contrast his life, brimming with kindness, to the ex-mur- 
derers, the ex-human butchers, torturers, inquisitors, plunder- 
ers, incendiaries, perjurers, and other devils, whoin the name of 
Christ hay desolated the earth for centuries, canonized saints 
by the canons of the church instead of the canons of the op- 
pressed, and see how such a life as Bennett's hangs as a glori- 
ous star in a cloudless sky as compared to such tallow dips. 

It was my privilege to know Mr. Bennett in close friendship, 
and to a limited extent as an adviser. I was drawn into closer 
relations with him when he was beset by the great American 
procurer of crime, Anthony Comstock. In then explaining to 
me his reasons for throwing down the gage of defiance to the 
United States government as represented by its human tools 
and villainous laws, I saw the grandeur of Mr. Bennett’s char- 
acter as a man, an American, and a patriot. For he said the 
obscenity laws are a disguise which, while passed seem- 
ingly in and for the interest of morality and purity, are in- 
tended to be used in the interest of the Christian church, 
eventually to crush out Liberal books and papers and Infidel- 
ity by working up eventually that all such books and princi- 
ples were immoral. ` i 

He said some one must suffer by publicly defying the law 
and breaking it, and having the case made as public as possible. 
His argument from a patriotic standpoint was, if in the growth 
of corrupt and unjust laws, they are not resisted we finally be- 
come enslaved; and the prompt resistance to bad laws either 
causes their repeal, or revolution. Itwas corrupt and oppressiv 
laws that gave ussuch “traitors” as Washington and American 
liberty. . 

In wae of the fact that there was no justice to be had with- 
out a fight for it, he proposed to fight, and fighthe did, not for 
his own right, not for his own interests, but for thoseof another 
whom he felt it to_be his duty as a citizen to fight for; not that 
he believed in the principle of the other's work (in fact, he op- 
posed it), but he did believe in and fought for his weaker 
brother's right to enjoy the constitutional right of free speech, 
free press, and free mails, and that this morally bankrupt gov- 
ernment had no right to set itself up as a moral censor. 

In conclusion I will add that I enjoyed the pleasure of 
being the first man to grasp his honest hand as he came out 
of the Albany Penitentiary. I had the honor of being the 
silent and very happy chairman of the committee of reception, 
that tendered him a public ovation at Chickering Hall, and 
what a glorious Liberal earthquake it was for the grand old 
man’s Christian enemies! How it struck into the vitals of 
orthodox bigots, and showed them the boiling, bubbling volcano 
of Liberal minds on which they were standing, and likely to 
burst forth at any time, and sweep all over the land. Again, 
at my residence, his friends gave him a good-bye reception. 
when he was about starting on his tour around the world. 

Tt was a happy occasion, and all felt that the turning-point 
of his life for many years of joy, comfort, and usefulness was 
before him. We bade him good-bye, feeling that our country 
was ennobled by such men being born on its soil, and that 
liberty was secure while we had such as he to uphold and 
defend it. : i 

His trip around the world has made humanity richer from 
his gathered knowledge, and his books on that trip are ahnost 
unrivaled in the extent and value of their information. He 
returned to his nativ land, to proud and loving friends, to his 
honored and beloved wife and associates. We welcomed him 
by a public dinner, and made him feel that in real, genuin 
friendship there is much of heaven, and that he had good and 
true friends, and many of them. But as his future grew 
golden with happy promis, the thunder-clap came, and our 
hero lay dead. When all seemed to center in him that ren- 
dered his life and services invaluable to our cause, he lay down 
and died. 

The night of his funeral, we took upon ourselvs the trust 
to erect aà monument to his memory, and in asking the dis- 
charge of this committee, I will say that the gradnal and 
insidious growth of power and corruption in all branches of 
our government, the dead conscience of Christianity, the slav- 
ish fear of the law by the masses, the insane desire for wealth, 
the growth of monopoly, the centralization of power, the per- 
version of constitutions and laws as against popular liberty, 
all threaten its speedy downfall. But I say to you that while 
there are men and women left who build monuments to worth, 
to devotion, to humanity, to patriotism, to self-sacrifice, then 
liberty will eventually triumph. Itissafe. Therace of moral 
heroes like D. M. Bennett can never die out while the golden 
steps that lead up to the citadel of liberty are guarded by the. 
great minds of each generation. 


The following song, adapted from Adelaide Proc- 
tor's “ The Lost Chord,” was sung by Mrs. McCune: 


Behold life’s infinit wonder. 

Though the darkness of death may come, 
Though iis shadows ever tremble 

Over tho bluest dome, 


We know not what is in living, 
Or what we in dying gain, 

But we strike one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a great amen. 


It floodeth our onward ‘journey 
Like the thrill of a noble psalm, 
And it touches the struggling spirit 

With a sense of infinit calm. 


Tt quieteth pain and sorrow $ 
Like love overcoming strife; 

It seems the harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 


It links all perplexed meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

ånd trembles away into silence 
As if it were loth to cense. 


We hav sought, but we seek not vainly, 
This one great chord sublime, 

That leaps from the soul of the living, 
And blends with deathless time. 


Not upward, but onward, bright angels, 
Will fill the to-morrow's ken, 


~master. 


And the dead shall still shine in glory, 
Still they speak life’s grand amen. 


During the singing of this song, rendered in a 
clear contralto voice, the listeners could hardly re- 
strain their applause, and at. the close Mrs. McCune - 
received quite an ovation. i 

This memorial poem was read by Mr. Putnam:. | 


*Twas spring's first jewel in the golden year, 

Day, rich with promis and with present joy, 

Decking the earth with beauty, and the sky 

With thousand signals of resplendent hope. 

"Twas nature’s festival, and all its light 

Seemed bursting forth in grass and leaf and flower; 
The voice of birds poured trembling with delight; 
The clouds but veiled the blue to softer fire, 

And touched the face of heaven with brighter smiles; 
The heart was jubilant—care fled away— 

And the sharp pains that pierce the struggling mind 
Trying to solve the problem of vast life, 

Of good and evil mingled in the web 

Of shifting worlds upon the maze of time. 

All now seemed good, all beautiful, deep bathed 
In the effulgence of fulfilled desire. 

On such a day, when life’s supremest rose 

Was blooming like a crown to every path, 

I went with eager step, with glowing mind, 

To view the gleaming City of the Dead, 

Flooded with life on this sweet gala day; 

Afar the sea with circling jewels flashed 

Along the quivering radiance of the sky; 

The charm of all things lovely filled the air, 
And seemed to draw from out the heart of earth 
The flaming wreath of everlasting hope. 

While on the vision of the inward self __ 
Burst the far wonder of what death might be, 

A sea of joy in life’s immensity, i 
Sweeping to golden shores of loftier birth. ‘ 
I stood beside the gracious gift—the granit shaft— 
The crystal memory of a thousand hearts 

To him who fought when Freedom’s banner trailed, 
Who lifted it from out the dust, and flung its folds 
To greet the morning of the world’s new day. 

My soul was thrilled beside that buried. corse— 

It was not buried and it was not dead; 

I felt its life within my throbbing brain, 

I felt the touch of an immortal power, 

I felt the endlessness of right and truth; 

That manhood cannot perish—’tis a star 

Shining forever in the depths of time, 

And death but makes more beautiful its orb, 
Veiling with mystic grace its quenchless fire, 

I felt the hero living ‘neath the mound, 

The martyr’s soul still burning like the sun, 
Iluminating, kindling, till my thought 

Went forth in energy unconquerable. — 

Life grew to wondrous meaning and delight; 

Work was not valueless, nor high desire; 

Nor that which labors for to-morrow’s weal; 

Nor the ideal splendor of the soul; 

Nor any feeling for the good and true; 

Nor any effort of the struggling flesh; 

Nor any dream of beauty or of joy; 

Nor any thrill of the ecstatic mind. . 

Still flows sublimest effluence to each deed, 
Undying in the gathering stream of time, 

Still makes for truth, for virtue, and for love. 
Thus in fair memory this toiler livs; 

Sincere and brave he was—Nature’s bold child— 
Rugged, like oak, yet kindly, graced with flowers’ 
Of beautiful fecling—stern student of the real— 
Unflinchingly he faced the naked truth, 

Yet reveled in the joy of noblest dreams. 

Peaceful he was and sought the radiant calm 

Of science, and the hights of foremost thought— 
Yet, when the conflict deepened and the stab 

Of subtle foes was made at Freedom's breast, 
Quick was he to the front and met the blow, 
And falling in defeat won noblest crown 
And seated Freedom on a fairer hight, 

And made her promis richer to the world. 
From prison bars he walked to ampler life; 
Yet, deep within, the savage chain was felt, 
And its dark fruit was death, surcease of all, 
The body buried in the voiceless sod; 

But fame is his, sweet as the summer’s breath; 

He is a living thought within our minds, 

A memory and a glory—to the world 

This gift shall bear his name to deathless light, 
Freighted with precious words—his clearest thought— 
Speaking to millions through the shining days, 
Making man’s hope more beautiful, his death more grand, 
Life more beneficent, its toil more high, 

And joy more regnant in each humble task. 

After a song by Mr. Edward Boys, Mrs A. C. Mac- 
donald said: 

In inviting the general Liberal public to join with ug in the 
ceremonies of formally dedicating to the purpose for which it 
was intended the monument erected to the memory of our 
martyr-hero, D. M. Bennett, it seems to me that it is not only 
appropriate, but that it is incumbent upon those who had the 
privilege and the honor of knowing the character and the char- 
acteristics that placed Mr. Bennett so prominently before the 
public, and entitled him to be so remembered, to tell to oth- 
ers, to that public, just what those characteristics were. When 
I was invited-to speak on this occasion, my first thought was 
that I would treat of the relations of the great secular or Lib- 
eral movement—in which Mr. Bennett was so deeply engaged 
—to the cause of my own sex, the enfranchisment of woman. 
It is a well-known fact that a great many people who hold, 
from principle, to the right of woman to take part in political 
affairs, when they look at the superior devotion of woman to 
the church, yet hesitate to giv her the privilege of the fran- 
chise, for fear that the first effect would be to vote * God into 
the Constitution.” And there certainly is some show of rea- 
son for this fear. So I wished to point out to woman what to 
my mind is perfectly clear, that the work of such men as Mr, 
Bennett is even more in her behalf than in that of her lord and 
But when I came to reflect how few comparativly 
had the pee of knowing D. M. Bennett as I did, and, 
in fact, when remembered what an almost incomparable 
opportunity I had of really and truly knowing him, I felt it 
was my duty to record some of the reminiscences of our long 
and intimate acquaintance, and relate some of the impressions 
which his personality made upon me. 

On the removal of TuE TRUTH Serer from Paris, Illinois, in 
December, 1872, where it had been published ag a monthly 
four times only, the little babe in swaddling-clothes found a 
cradle and a home, and, I might almost say, a mother’s care, in 
a little office at 385 Broadway, which I had rented for my eld- 
est son, now editor of Taz TRUTH SEEKER, then a boy of 


. 
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eighteen. A few weeks previous my son had come once more 
to New York to engage in his calling as compositor. From 
that time to Mr. Bennett's untimely death, when I also had 
the privilege of watching the final struggle of expiring nat- 
ure, and of closing his eyes as he sank into “that sleep that 
knows no earthly waking,” I was in more or less intimate 
communication with him; my son, as doubtless many of you 
are aware, working in his office in various capacities, as type- 
setter. proof-reader, foreman, etc.; and myself, after working 
with him, sitting beside him at his editorial table for a number 
of months, being in almost uninterrupted communication with 
him, sharing his confidence, sympathizing with him, always 
believing in him and encouraging him what little layin my 
power; and so. I propose to record, as I said, some of the rem- 
iniscences and relate some of the impressions I derived from 
my close acquaintance with him. 

Did I believe in a ‘‘special providence,” as I once did, I 
should hav firmest faith that that special providence directed 
and controled å course of events that has finally drifted affairs 
where they are to-day. Our good orthodox friends would 
dwell, I think, with considerable gusto upon the fact of a very 
wise and good providence, which, seemingly, has so led the 
two parties—one the simple, childlike, even to boyishness; 
great-hearted, unselfish, genial, energetic, resolute, determined 
almost to obstinacy; the persevering, honest, earnest founder 
of Tur Truru Szzxerr, and the Yankee country boy, now its 
editor—into each other's company. 

A few weeks after my son’s arrival in New York, in the fall 
of 1871, I took for him, he being too young to do the business, 
the little office I hav already spoken of, at 335 Broadway, where 
Tue Truru SEEKER subsequently found its home. 

During the previous summer, at a little meeting at 200 Third 


avenue, instituted by that veteran enthusiast, Mr. Sohwack-’ 
hammer, especially for Mr. Andrews, I had become acquainted | 


with Mr. Morris Altman, a brother of Altman & Co., on Sixth 
avenue, a converted Jew—converted to Infidelity—and it was 
through Mr. Altman that Mr. Bennett was introduced to 
Eugene in his little office, and Tue TRUTH SEEKER found lodg- 
ment where it did in New York. Mr. Altman seemed to think 
that an office conducted by my son would be a fitting place 
for the issuing of a Freethought newspaper. And so it has 
proved. From that time forward I was more or less in com- 
munieation with Mr. Bennett, always in sympathy with him 
and his work, and always believed in him. Perhaps, at times, 
I might hav wavered in my faith in him had it not been for 
the months I sat beside him at his little table, and witnessed 
the thorough honesty of the man, the thorough earnestness 
and devotion of his work. I might include, did time permit, 
in this special providence, some of the working of events which 
- brought my other son, George E. Macdonald, to New York, 
and into THz TRUTH SEEKER office. He came at seventeen 


years of age, entered the office, and learned to set type, worked. 


his way up through different grades—as errand boy, type-setter, 
proofreader, foreman, ete., etc. Although his name does not 
appear, heisreally an assistant editor. He is, as many of you 
are aware, the reporter of the Liberal Club meetings, and 
the writer of many humorous and poetical contributions. 

Probably to my dying day I shall not forget my first meet- 
ing with Mr. Bennett. To at all appreciate the relief I felt at 
the sight of his benovolent face on that occasion, you would 
hav to understand the state of anxiety I was in. I had taken 
the office as a job office, as I hav said. Mr. Altman and others 
thought and said that we ought to print Mr. Bennett's paper, 
but there was no newspaper type in the office, and I had no 

_ means of penne any. Mr. Bennett might hav started a paper 
- to liv, or he might hav started one to die, as in a thousand 
other cases papers hav been started only to die a few months 
old. Mr. Bennett might be a rascal, or he might be an honest 
and honorable man, and even then the peper be a failure. 
But he had got into the office, my son had run his credit for 
type, and had gone to work on the January number. Iwas at 
work in a printing office in Park Row, and on my way home 
one evening called to see him. As I entered the room, there 
beside the stove sat an elderly man in the garb of a downeast 
or western farmer, the farthest looking from a literary man 
possible. Unblackened shoes, unkempt hair, unshaven face, 
a farmer, not an editor, any one would say. Engene stepped 
forward and introduced us. One glance at his kindly, genial 
face, which so plainly spoke the nativ goodness of the man, and 
a load was lifted from my heart. The first thought that 
entered my mind was: My boy has found a father; and so it 
proved, From that day till the day of Mr. Bennett's death, 
the two stood in the relation of father and son to each other, 
or rather it were nearer true to say of an elder and a younger 
brother. 

The quality in Mr. Bennett's character which impressed it- 
self most forcibly upon me was his unimpeachable honesty. 
By this, I do not mean merely honesty in dealing; I mean 
something far more than that. A man might be as honest as 
honesty itself in his commerce with others, but still not pos- 
sess one particle of this trait, so prominent to me in his char- 
acter. I mean that unswerving fidelity to his own convictions 
which prompted him to be ever true to himself. He always 
said what he meant, and meant what he said. He uttered 
what he believed, and believed what he uttered. He was 
never ashamed of his convictions. They were so palpable to 
him that he entertained them as a matter of course, so that 
the idea of shrinking from the utterance of them never en- 
tered his mind. It was not anything that he had reasoned 
himself into; but was nativ to his character. And this was 
the case with all his traits. They were part and parcel of his 
very nature—‘‘ nativ and to the manner born.” Like Topsy, 
“he growed.” He was never converted, for he had no need of 
it to make him just what he was. He was an eminent example 
of “the man of the future,” of whom Beecher spoke, of those 
who are so well-born that they do not need to be born again. 
And so of his unselfishness or altruism. That was another of 
his most prominent traits. His heart and his pocket were al- 
ways open. I know whereofI speak. He never refused to 
help another for the sake of keeping a dollar in his own 
pocket. 

Mr. Bennett was a deeply religious man. I mean this in no 
canty sense, but in the deepest, truest, aye, in THE TRUE sense 
of the word; for talk and think as we will of the meaning of 
the worp religion, that element in human nature which con- 
stitutes religion per se—whivch underlies or pervades all systems 
of religion, and makes their religion, whatever creed or form 
they assume—is ‘‘ devotion’to the highest.’ Thomas Paine said, 
s“ To do good is my religion.” Now, it was because that was the 
highest work that he could do, that made it his religion. 

The word religion—and there is a vast difference between 
the tuine itself and the word or term which we use to 
designate that thing—the. word “religion” may mean, ety- 
mologically or otherwise, anything that it is demonstrated to 
mean, but that does not affect the thing ilself of which I am 
speaking, that element in our nature which we call religion. 

he word may mean ‘‘to tie back,” or “to tie together;” the 
thing itself, I repeat, is ‘devotion to the highest.” If to 
“tie” or unite “together” is the the highest work that we can 
do, then that is our religions work; and the measure of our 
devotion to that work is the measure of our religion; but just 
now the Liberals, it seems to me, are engaged in taking apart, 
tearing down, rooting up generally. If they are doing this 


tion, which he could do, almost which there was to be done, | him as to encourage him. 
and his whole heart, his whole soul, was in that work. He | known of hundreds of instances of similar earnest and honest 
thought of it by day, and he dreamed of it by night, or rather | efforts to start this and that and the other enterprise in behalf 
his life was the merest alternation between working on and for | of reform, almost all of which had sunk into nonentity; and I 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER, and sleeping Other duties he accepted as | didn’t sense in Mr. Bennett any special power that was going 
a necessity, but they were secondary and subsidiary; but, as I| to make him the exception. 


terminable letters from Ludlow street and Albany, his ‘‘ Truth 


SEEKER was first and foremost ever, but that he thus early ap- 
preciated at its true worth the literary ability of Tue Trurn | came to his relief, and called in others, and he was lifted on 
SEExKER’s subsequent and present editor, and also that he al- 
ready at that early date had in his mind the consideration of| hours; and then went to his work again. 
what was to become of the offspring of his own brain and|said that be was persecuted, and taken to prison, and that in 
heart. 


iconoclastic work because they see that it is necessary to be| Morris Altman. I think he had had some correspondence 
done, and itis the highest work that they can do, then it is | with him; but he came to me first, as I remember his inquir- 
their religious work, just as truly religious as worshiping God |ing how he was to find Mr. Altman. Mr. Altman and he 
or saving souls. True, you may say that this tearing down is | became very intimate and loving friends, and Mr. Altman's 
preparatory work—prepnratory to ulterior building; that the | subsequent death was one of the greatest strokes of ill-fortune 
Separating is preparatory to uniting on a higher plane; that} that ever occurred to Mr. Bennett. During these two weeks 
the analyzing, as it were, or freeing mankind is in order to} that Mr. Bennett and myself were thus thrown very intimately 
“tie again” in a true and harmonious oneness. Granted all | together, I had, as I said, the opportunity of knowing him. 
this, but then the work is not religions because it involves the | But I don't think I came to know him. I regarded him as one 
tying together process, but because it is devotion to the high-| of a group of devpted, and enthusiastic, and good men, who 
est. The Hindoo mother considered it her highest to throw | wished to do something, and hoped they could do something, 
her babe into the Ganges; the Hindoo widow her highest to] and were determined to do something; but I didn’t read his 


lay herself on her husband's funeral pile; the Christian’s high- | character as it was developed subsequently in the light of cir- 


est is to honor and glorify God. cumstances. My spiritual sight wasn’t sufficiently open to see 
It is in this sense that Mr. Bennett was a religions man; and | in that plain countryman the qualities that made D. M. Ben- 


if we measure his religion by the measure of his devotion to|nett what he proved to be subsequently; and while he con- 
his work, he was a deeply religious man. 


sulted me, while he told me what he came here for, and what 
he intended to do, I think Isaid quite as much to discourage 
I painted the difficulties. I had 


The work which he did was the very highest, in his estima- 


I had to learn subsequently, by 
said, he alternated between work on his paper and sleep, giv- j experience, what, if I had had more intuition, I might hav 
ing regularly but three or four hours—from 11 or 12 o’clock to | known then. 
3 or 4 o'clock in the morning—to sleep, taking the remainder| At that time I was engaged in giving a series of Sunday lec- 
of his rest in his chair at his office table, in cat-naps, as they | tures, which I called ‘‘Scientitic Sermons," the De Garmo 
are called. He would drop off for a minute or twoin the mid- | Hall series, whioh Mrs. Macdonald has adverted to, and which 
dle of an article he was writing, or in the middle of asentence, | lasted something more than a year. Mr. Bennett continued to 
awaking refreshed, and taking up his pen again seemingly un-| attend very frequently, though not always, upon my ministra- 
conscious that he had been asleep at all. tions upon those occasions; and he became, as he told me, 
Just look at the immense work he did in the few short years | subsequently and often, profoundly interested in the idea of 
after he came to New York—his ‘‘Champions of the Church,” | Alwato, the universal language; although he was not a lin- 
his *‘ World’s Sages, Thinkers, and Reformers,” his almost in- | guist, and didn’t proposa charging himself with anything about 
it personally, yet the idea became a dominant one with him 
Seeker Around the World,” an amount of workthat noone man | for the remainder of his life. 
could accomplish unlesshe made that work his religions work.} The next thing that dwells in my memory, with regard to 
Hence I say he was a deeply, a devotedly religious man. Mr. Bennett, is one which, curiously enough, I find Mrs. Mac- 
Then, again, sentences were continually dropping from his | donald has almost entirely forgotten, although she was one of 
lips which would show to one, even though one did not know | the parties immediately concerned init. I think it was while 
the habit of his life, where his heart was. One I remember, | they were still in that little primitiv office in Moffatt's Build- 
and will repeat because it showed not only that Tue Trurn|ing on Broadway. Mr. Bennett fell, in the midst of his labors, 
from his chair on to the floor, as if dead, and Mrs. Macdonald 


to his seat; and went home; and probably rested for a few 
Now, it has been 


consequence of that perseoution he was broken down in health, 

It was in the early days of the National Liberal League, just | and was a martyr, in that sense, to his persecution. I doubt 
after we had obtained a charter for the Fourth New York, now | that fact very much. I believe that Mr. Behnett uncon- 
the Bennett Liberal League. He and I were going together up | sciously, thoughtlessly, murdered himself; just as hundreds 
to the meeting of that League, to take place in the parlors of |and thousands of our highest, and best, and noblest person- 
our good Brother Ryan. I called his attention to an article | ages are doing, by overwork, by this continuous, uninterrupted, 
just published in the Boston Investigator from the pen of the | unmitigated labor that you hav heard described here to-night; 
then young literary aspirant, E. M. Macdonald. Iasked him] with no knowledge of physiological law, or no obedience to 
if he did not consider the article ‘‘ pretty good.” “Excellent, | it, if known; and with utter indifference to results, except im- 
excellent,” he replied, and added, ‘I tell you my mantle will | mediate success in what is in hand. 
fall on worthy shoulders.” Alas, how little did we think it} Ido not mean that all that was not necessary; but I niean 
would fall so soon! that it was a fact. Just in the same manner, it has been said, 

I might speak of his other traits of character more in detail, | for example, of Horace Greeley, that he was killed by his last 
of his peculiarly easy style of writing, which enabled him go} political campaign, when he was candidate for the presidency. 
successfully to appeal to the masses, ete., ete., but I hav al-| I know better. Two months before he entered into that cam- 
ready exceeded my time. paign at all, I being at the rooms of a mutual friend of his 

Just two weeks before he passed to another life (as he and I] and mine, in the Astor House, Mr. Greeley came in there, and 
believed), I saw him conscious for the last time. He was work- | said he wanted to lie down on the sofa. He did so, and as 
ing at his desk, but disease had already made and was making | he lay on the sofa he fainted; and I remained there four hours 
sad inroads upon his frame, and he was already aware what the | over him, laboring to recover him and bring him to, and make 
result would probably be. Turning to me, after telling me | him recognize those about him; and he wouldn’t allow us to 
how badly he was feeling, he said, “I tell you that unless|send—he knew enough to object very obstinately to having a 
they do something for me, Bennett is simply going out.” Two| physician called. He finally recovered, and, I suppose, didn't 
weeks later, as I said, we watched his life “go out;” but his | giv himself half an hour of time to rest, but went right back 
light—never! When even this granit monument which we dedi- | to his work as before. Horace Greeley killed himself; and 
cate here to-night shall hav crumbled into dust, the light which | he was virtually a dead man before he went into that campaign 
he kindled when he started that little paper in Paris, Ill., will | at all. 
shine on and on; and as founder of Tne Trutn Seeker his} The second great occasion upon which I came in any special 
name will liv while mankind love liberty, and men honor the | contact with, any close relation to, Mr. Bennett (although we 
memory of our heroic dead. ~ continued always to hav friendly intercourse) was the day be- 

š fore he took his departure for his tour around the world. On 

Mr.‘Andrews spoke as follows: that occasion he came to see me, and told me that for that day, 

When I was invited to speak on this occasion, I first had it | almost the first timo in his life, he was at leisure. THe srid he 
in mind to find the most leading trait or traits in the character | had all his preparations made for sailing, and that he hadu’t 
of Mr. Bennett, and to take them as texts for what I had to} another thing to do, and that he had taken the opportunity to 
say. But on reflection, it seemed to me that his character was | come and make me a visit; and he remained two or threo 
so exceedingly round and simple that a stroke of genius | hours, and seemed loth to go. 
was requisit in order to see how to carry out that pro-{ Thore were apparently two or throe purposes that he had in 
gram. Thinking of the matter further, and learning what | his mind, one of which was to toll me how much he really and 
Mrs. Macdonald was expected to do here, on this occasion, I| sincerely and deeply appreciated the kind of works that I am 
hav thought that it would be more agreeable, and a better use | engaged in; and with regard to Universology, that he believed 
of the time, for me to back her up with a series of reminis-| in it, because I believed in it, but that he didn’t understand it 
cences in relation to Mr. Bennett. —didn’t profess to. 

When Mr. Bennett came to this city, he came directly to my| His second purpose was apologetic. During the whole period 
house; and for the first ten days or two weeks he made my|of Tur Trurn Seeker's existence, up to that time, I had ap- 
headquarters his headquarters—not that he lived exactly with | peared in the paper very little indeed. I had tendered several 
me, but that he came there and did his writing, and made it] long papers—not longer than Mr. Bennett’s own-—and he al- 
the center of his operations while he investigated the city and| ways found them inappropriate, and crowded them out; but 
the possibilities of his doing something here. During that | during the year or two previous to this Mr. Wakeman had ap- 
period I had constant intercourse with him, and an oppor-| peared very largely in Tux Trurg Beeren, and had produced 
tunity to learn of him and his character. . his magnificent series of papers upon Constructiv Socialism. 

I think I shall hav to diverge a moment, and ask you to ex- | Mr. Bennett's main purpose, then, seemed to me to be apolo- 
cuse me for saying something in relation to myself and my|getic. He wanted to tell mo why it wasthat he had never done 
past history earlier than that day, but which seems to stand| more for the promulgation of my peculiar thought. He said: 
so related with this subject that it will not be, I hope, found | ‘‘I am full of ideas of my own that I hav been wanting to get 
inappropriate. The question arises, perhaps, in your minds, | out, and that was the first thing with me. We,” explaining 
why did Mr. Bennett come to me? Well, the only reason was | that he meant himself and his readers—‘‘we are a plain people. 
that for thirty-five or forty years past in New York, I hav been, | We understand common language and common ideas, and we 
in a certain sense, a sort of rallying-point for the radicals and| don’t understand much else. Mr. Wakeman is just all we can 
enthusiasts, and cranky people of all sorts; that my house, | stand. Idon’t more than half understand Mr. Wakeman; and 
which has sometimes, through poverty, been reduced very | of my readers, I presume, not one in a hundred understands 
nearly to a garret, and sometimes, through prosperity, sur- | him as well as I do, and,” said he, ‘‘if I see right, you puzzle 
rounded with comfort, verging on luxury—my house has | and bother Wakeman about as much as we are puzzled and 
always been a sort of cross between a hotel and a university;| bothered by him. Now,” he added, “your time will hav to 
and, somehow or other, I hav been known not only in this| come later. Iam, I think, just about on a level with the peo- 
country, but abroad, so that pretty much everybody of the so- | ple, and Wakeman is a good ways away from the people; and 
called cranky type that arrived in New York found out where] you are a good ways away from Wakeman; and so I hav not 
Stephen Pearl Andrews lived, and generally reported pretty | found the opportunity to do much for your thought. But the 
early. In fact, it would be a very curious history to know | time will come; don’t you worry; you will be heard from, and 
what has occurred of this kind. The persons who aro known | it will be all right.” That was his second purpose. 
before the world as reformers hav, a very large proportion f} His third purpose, in his long visit, was apparently to talk 
them, passed through my school, and hav often actually re- | freely about his own affairs, and his hopes, and his future 
sided with me, from two or three days to two or three “years; | journey, and his future purposes in the world, when he should 
and in that way a certain centering infiuence has gone out! return. Icannot take the time to go over the ground of all 
which made others know with regard to there being such a} that. A great deal was said very freely between him and mo 
center of curious folks; so that when they came to New York, | on that occasion, and, as I said, he lingered, and seemed un- 
as I said, they were very apt to find me. willing to go. There was also a sort, as it seemed to ine, of 

Mr. Bennett came to me. He brought me no letters of intro- | forcboding, as though, in a high degree of probability, he 
duction, because he sensed the fact that no letters of introduc- | should never return—never complete his Journey; and there 
tion were requisit—that every earnest seeker, every earnest | was a tenderness and real heartfelt friendliness manifested 
worker, every enthusiast in behalf of the improvement of| toward me, personally, that I had no knowledge of before. 
human condition, was always welcome. I think Mr. Bennctt| One thing I will mention where I had some infiuence and 
had only one otber friend here. I had not been his friend, ' effect, probably, upon the destiny of Tur TRUTH SEEKER; and 
knowingly. I knew nothing of him till he arrived, although that was in connection with the introduction of improved spell- 
he knew of me. He had a friend in the city, who was Mr, ing— the modified spelling which is now used in Tue TRUTH 


rifice; and it was a good while that he was thinking about it, 
and talking about it, before he made up his mind ultimately to 
take the step. When he did so, I intimated that very likely he 
would be discouraged. He said, ‘‘You needn’t hav any trouble 
about that; if I begin I shall never let go; I don’t take any 
step backward.” 

A third and last striking point of contact between him and 
me was just prior to his death. I omit reference to the pub- 
lic matters, such as his reception on his return from prison, 
and his return from abroad, on both of which occasions I took 
part; but as to our somewhat more private intercourse and re- 
lation, the occasion to which I shall now refer was what I may 
call the third of the point of contact between us. 

The Defense Committee, which you all know about here, 
had at the time weekly meetings, called up in connection with 
Mr. Heywood’s affairs. Iam not a member of that commit- 
tee, but I hav a standing, and, usually, a special, invitation to 
be present at these meetings, and to take part in their discus- 
sions, Being present about three weeks before Mr. Bennett's 
death, at a weekly meeting of this Defense Committee, Mr. 
Bennett opposed the methods of Mr. Heywood, in a way which 
seemed to me very illogical, and I so said, and an earnest dis- 
cussion grew up between him and me, which was really ex- 
cited—almost a quarrel on both sides—in which I charged upon 
him his want of consistency, the two cases being, as it seemed 
to me, parallel; and he approving his own course in having 
defied the public, and disapproving Mr. Heywood’s. The bad 
reasoning that he resorted to on that occasion actually pro- 
voked me, and I said some harsh and unpleasantthings. The 
next week—a week after—he came again, dragging himself 
into the meéting. It was the last public meeting, or meeting 
of any kind, that he ever attended. The same subject came 
up again; there was the same perversity in his mode of rea- 
soning, the same disappointment to me in the man; but as I 
watched him I saw that he was sick—exceedingly sick—and 
that his brain was not working with its former accuracy; and 
I suppressed all tendency to reply to him; we all did deferred 
to his condition; and the matter ceased to be discussed. On 
that occasion he said, in very nearly the same words that Mrs. 
Macdonald has brought to your attention, ‘If you fellows 
don’t do something for me soon, Bennett is going to die.” We 
inquired about his symptoms and sufferings. He related 
them, and added that he had “taken all the medicin, of all 
sorts, that anybody had recommended” to him. Well, I felt 
a good deal discouraged in prescribing, under those circum- 
stances, I did not know anything that I could do. Dr. Foote, 
senior, took him in charge. We had great confidence in him, 
and I did not visit the patient immediately again, and the next 
thing that I knew, he was in the act of dying. 

Those are my reminiscences—my remembrances—with re- 
gard to personalities as between Mr. Bennett and myself. I 
don’t know that there isanything that I need to add more than 
what has been said and implied by the eloquent tributes that 
hav been made to him here to-night. 

Mr. Bennett was an exceedingly rare character, not only for 
what he was, but for what he did not seem to be. He did not 
carry about him that which made the impression on others, I 
think, of the power that was in him; and, consequently, he 
was never a man that aroused the enthusiastic admiration of 
cultured people. I think the Boston cultured people felt that 
he was an insult to their prim, precise, and admirable methods, 
and I think that few of that cultured class were great enough 
to be just to the greatness of such a man as Mr, Bennett. 


The chairman read this letter from Dr. Foote, 

whose health did not permit him to be present: 
New Yor«, June 13, 1884. 

To tHe Frrenps wHo Deprcare: My heart is with you this 
evening, and I only wish my ears might be also, but for rea- 
sons that can hardly interest you I must catch what I can of 
your enthusiasm and giv the responsiv amens while twenty 
miles away from the city. This ig alone my misfortune, and I 
greatly regret it. 

On 2 previous occasion I think I intimated that if I under- 
stand the tastes and prejudices of Liberals, they do not much 
take to monuments, whether of bronze or stone. ‘There are indi- 
viduals eminent in life who would hardly be remembered when 
dead without monuments, and tbere are many now occupying 


positions to be seen of all men who would hardly receive a pass- 
ing thought a century hence though parks and monuments be 
lavishly ornamented with their effigies. But our late effectiv 
co-worker, our ever-to-be-remembered D. M. Bennett, threw 
huge stones at the enemies of human progress, and in rearing the 
monument to his name and memory we but gather them and 
engrave his own immortal thonghts thereon, so that, though 
dead, our hero yet spenketh. The pen of steel has been trans- 
formed into enduring granit which rust can never corrode, and 
some of his best thoughts are as good as rewritten day by day, 
while eyes which hav been blinded by superstition gaze upon 
the massiv block one thousand admiring hands hav raised in 
Greenwood to mark his resting-place, and to establish a per- 
nianent milestone for those who are inquiring the way to the 
land of mental freedom. Our late brother rests among the 
Protestant dead, in the great and fashionable burial-place of 
the Christian Protestants, the yreatest Protestant of them all, with 
a shaft rising above his ashes which must ever remain a stand- 
ing protest to the Christian Protestants thomselvs, as well as 
to the superstitions of the mother church, with its relics of pa- 
gan worship. All who contributed in money or labor to the 
inassiv block of granit now standing asa pillar to Liberalism in 
Greenwood Cemetery may well feel proud of what has been 
accomplished. 

Though absent, I take you one and all by the hand and con- 
gratulate you that the religion of humanity has an established 
preacher among the throngs who crowd the walks and drives of 
the most beautiful cemetery on the continent. 

Cordially yours, E. B. Foorr, Sr., M.D. 


A duet was sung, and Mr. E. W. Chamberlain 
spoke substantially as follows: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND Frienps or BrnnerT: When I was 
asked to speak this evening, the invitation was coupled with 
the pat suggestion that, as there were to be a number of speak- 
ers, my share of the time would necessarily be brief. I did 
not, therefore, attempt to reduce my thoughts to writing, as 
some of the preceding speakers hav done, and my only prep- 
aration to speak has been since I came here this evening. I 
now find myself embarrassed because, as I tried to collect 
my ideas, interesting reminiscences of Bennett and recol- 
lections of my relations with him crowd upon me so tumult- 
uously that I am unable to choose what to present to yon, 
and while, without conceding that any more earnest or de- 
voted friend of Bennett than myself could be chosen to ad- 
dress you, I feel that J am to be follow ed, as I hav been pre- 
ceded, by those whose eloquence wore fitly adorns this occa- 


sion; so, although I might talk to you for hours, I will trespass 
only a little upon your time while I lay my simple flower upon 
the grave of the heroic truth seeker, and pay my homely trib- 
ute to his memory. > 

It is right that we should come here to-night with music and 
flowers, for we hav cause to felicitate- ourselvs and humanity 
that, a monument is completed which shall fitly show. our 
esteem for the truth seeker and at the same time perpetuate 
his thought in the world. But this is not the culmination of 
our effort, nor the end of our work. This meeting is only one 
milestone which marks advance in the path of progress, and 
we must not rest here, but only pause to observe from some 
hight the whole field over which we hav come, and point out 
our future course. 

The Chickering Hall reception on the liberation of the truth 
seeker from prison was, as expressed in the resolutions then 
adopted, ‘‘a protest against the obscenity in private life, the 
corruption in office, the hypocrisy in the pulpit, and the dis- 
honesty on the bench, which hav combined to perpetrate the 
outrage upon Mr. Bennett.” At that time so great a scare was 
created by the report that Mr. Bennett was convicted of ob- 
seenity that the trustees of Cooper Union, where some of the 
most radical meetings are held, closed its doors to the commit- 
tee who sought to engage their hall for the Bennett reception. 
Since then what has happened? Only two months ago the 
procurer of crime was thoroughly exposed before a legislativ 
committee in this city, and a number of conscientious and 
worthy gentlemen united in the opinion that no reliance was 
to be placed upon him under any circumstances. ‘The knavish 
priest who so desired the imprisonment of the truth seeker 
that he sat in court throughout most of the farcical trial has 
come to be an object of contempt and ridicule and the butt of 
the funny men of local papers. It is not infrequent to see in 
the newspapers after his name the descriptiv words, ‘‘the 
liar.” That other ecclesiastical busybody who chuckled and 
exulted over the shameful incarceration has subsided into in- 
significance, The judge whose infamous decision in the case 
of Lawrence led to the Winslow Extradition scandal, who con- 
nived with the procurer of crime to assail one of the noblest 
philanthropists that ever lived, and who lent himself to the 
assassination of the truth seeker, still pollutes the bench, but 
he has come to be hated and detested for his brutality and vin- 
dictivness. The writer who misrepresented our hero and placed 
him in a false light by his article, ‘The Apotheosis of Dirt,” 
is dead. Let us forgiv him, for he knew not what he did. 
The statesman who yielded to the importunities of his mere- 
tricious wife and withheld the pardon he should hav hastened 
to giv to the convict whom he knew was innocent has taken up 
the more befitting occupation of raising chickens. These men 
were the enemies of liberty. If what they did to the truth 
seeker is the outcome of their religion, if their religion sanc- 
tions and approves such an outrage as they committed, then I 
say the world would be better without their religion, and I 
say, moreover, that the principles of American liberty which 
were violated by the imprisonment of Bennett are of more valué 
to monkind than any religion that ever was devised or con- 
cocted. 

Contrast the deceitfulness of these men with the truthful- 
ness of Bennett. You remember that he never for one mo- 
ment flinched from telling the truth, even when the strongest 
temptation ever spread before any man was offered him to fal- 
sify his actions, even when he had every reason to expect that 
his telling the truth would alienate all his friends whose sup- 
port and encouragement were so vital to him. 

Contrast, I say, the sneaking characters of the men who hav 
not ceased to malign him with his truthfulness and fortitude. 
I can imagin the grand old hero crying out from the anguish of 
his imprisonment even as Latimer cried to Ridley out of the 
flames of persecution: “ Play the man, Master Ridley. We 
shall this day light a candle in England that will never be ex- 
tinguished.” So Bennett has lighted a candle for liberty that 
no fanaticism can ever put out. 

At the Chickering Hall meeting it was resolved “that we 
pledge ourselvs to continue to do whatsoever true men and 
true women may rightly do to reverse this whole current of 
procedure,” and it was suggested by one of the speakers that 
each person in the audience might in his individual capacity go 
forth from that meeting and create a healthy public sentiment 
that would prevent in future the enactment of such monstrous 
wrongs under the sanction of the law. I donot know héw that 
suggestion was acted upon by each, but I do know that 
public thought has much changed since those days; and I ask 
each one of you to go forth from here and to do what you can 
to set right the wrong which was done to the truth seeker. 
Let no one think he isso poor or so humble, or that his sphere 
is so limited or his opportunities so circumscribed that he can 
not do something for American liberty. i 


Mr. Henry Stone, being introduced, said: 


Mr. Presipent, Lanes, anp Gentremen: Possibly, my 
friends, it were better that I refrain from addressing you on 
this occasion, that others more able in language, more elo- 
quent, should occupy the time; and yet, perchance, it were 
fitting that one who had perhaps much longer acquaintance 
with our patriot-hero than most or all others here present, 
should offer his feeble tribute of praise on the dedication of 
the monument erected to the memory of our late friend, D. M. 
Bennett, to the care of those who hav contributed toward 
its erection, Though but a slight token of our esteem, love, 
and reverence, yet it speaks, and shall continue to speak, vol- 
umes to the world. From all over this broad land, from 
Alaska’s ice-bound shores to Mexico’s tropical clime, aye, from 
the uttermost parts of the wide world, loving hands hav toiled, 
kind hearts hav yearned, to send their feeble mite to assist in 
the erection of this memento to the memory of him we all 
learned to love and revere. Could all this band of admirers 
meet, from the most aged, whose hoary locks are white with 
the frosts of time, to the little prattler’s at their mother’s knee, 
whose ruby lips delight to lisp his honored name, no hall in 
this broad land is capacious enough to giv them shelter. Yet, 
as the years go and come, and the centuries pass away into the 
dim vista of the past, even so with a thousandfold more rap- 
idity shall the admirers and lovers of that most noble man, D. 
M. Bennett, augment and increase to an innumerable throng. 

I could not, my friends, even were it possible, wish in some 
wild outburst of enthusiasm or fickle flight of fancy to picture 
our martyred friend as more than human. It was for this we 
loved him, perhaps, more than aught else. Mild, loving, and 
generous, noble and true, yet fallible, therein proving that he, 
like ourselys, was at times beset with temptations, and tempted 
by charms that allure, perhaps sometimes to our detriment and 
final regret. 

His life was an open book, that all who chose might read. 
Did he make a misstep, his only care seemed not to cover it 
from sight, but to apologize for and punish himself by con- 
fessing it to the world. ‘Then ghoulish fiends, reeking in filth 
and corruption themselvs, sought to whitewash their own 
records by blackening his. Such tolled their own death-knell. 
They are as dead to-day as the very mummies in the catacombs 
of Egypt. But enough. ‘The lives of the noble, the good, and 
the true are ever a standing reproach to those who liv in sin 
and shame, ` 

In the cause of humanity, its interests, prosperity, and 


growth, and in defiance of all that conflicted therewith, our 
friend had the courage of a Napoleon. For those who sor- 
rowed and suffered he had a heart as sympathetic and kind as 
that of the loveliest of women, But, my friends, it is not my 
purpose on this occasion to enumerate the virtues of Mr, Ben- 
nett, to extol his noble, grand sentiments, recall his ardent 
love and devotion to the cause of humanity. 'Twere a waste 
of words. Far better revere his memory, emulate his noble 
acts by adopting them into our own individual lives. While 
time shall last, and language remain, his own homespun, 
hearty, and honest writings and sentiments shall sperk far 
more forcibly and eloquently than tongue or pen of ours. Even 
our own granit monument, beautiful and lasting though it be, 
that marks his last resting-place; aye, or shaft of brass or 
bronze, shall crumble with the lapse of time, but the monu- 
ment carved by his master hand shall know no decay. Brighter 
and brighter, more grand and noble, burnished by the fleeting 
cycles of time, shal] it stand forth a conspicuous guide and 
mile-stone for generations yet to come. When the requiem of 
mighty nations yet unborn shall‘ hav been sung, when the 
cloud-piercing steeples, reared by their hands, their most dura- 
ble monuments and loftiest domes, shall hav crumbled in dust, 
still shall the names of those who hay died or imperiled their 
lives that humanity might liv, ever glow with increasing luster. 

Mr. T. B. Wakeman was called upon for the final 
and benedictory word, and in response said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: This late hour, 
the beautiful, graceful, and truthful words which we hav just 
heard in regard to our departed hero, render unnecessary and 
almost improper any further word than the formal one of 
dedication and consecration, which the president calls on me 
to speak by way of benediction. 

Yet those words would be without meaning if you did not 
for a moment grasp and gather into your minds: and hearts 
the substance of what has been said, so that you may know 
and feel what this man has been, and what the cause is, and 
will be, which will make him remembered ever more among 
the lovers of liberty on earth. | , 

Of the man, so much has been said that I will not add my 
store of reminiscences; for I hav many things, too, that I 
would like to tell of my intercourse with him. As a lawyer, I 
was sometimes consulted by him, although on his final trial 
I was not his counsel, but his friend and his bail. As a law- 
yer, I may plead my privilege not to reveal, as well as the 
time of the evening, now so. far spent, admonishing brevity, 
as good reasons for omitting what I else would be happy to say. 

Let me refer, however, to one point, to which our friend 
Mr. Andrews has referred, and as to which, although speak- 
ing the truth ag he did, yet, as I fear and think, the whole 
truth was not said, and therefore his remarks might leave 
some little misapprehension. 

It is true that the undermining process began long before the 
final stroke came which removed our friend from us. It is true 
that Mr. Greeley gradually wore out his life to a great extent 
before the final breaking up of his powers. Yet the last great 
exertion, with its afiliction and strain, was the real blow that 
brought him down. It is true, in like manner, that Mr. Ben- 
nett’s toil for years may hav weakened his heart and brain; 
but the truth, testified to me by himself and by his noble and 
devoted wife, is that, although it took many strokes to weaken 
his great heart and brain, it was the last stroke—that stroke of 
infamy which fell upon him from that ecclesiastical persecu- 
tion, and that imprisonment which followed it, together with 
that severe illness which afflicted him during its early period, 
which really weakened his constitution and brought next the 
final stroke which ended his life prematurely. Many strokes 
on the solid rock but prepare for the fracture; the last breaks. 

This much only as to the individual. I indorse fully all 
that has been said about his honesty, his devotion, his truthful- 
ness, and the fact that, reaching the ‘great, plain, common 
sense heart of the country, he stands deservedly with Thomas 
Paine as one of the intellectual emancipators of the great 
common people of America; and as such, if yon are just, and 
the lovers of liberty in this country are just with you, he will 
remain in his life results for years and years a beacon of living 
light and hope to millions. f 

So much may we say of the man, for back of him stood a 
cause—and what cause? Yon may grasp it one word, LAW 
against Law. He was devoted to the new meaning of the word 
“law,” as the test of liberty and morality, and of the highest 
hopes of man. He taught the new meaning of the word 
‘law ’—its scientific meaning. The word ‘‘law” hag two an- 
tagonistic meanings. It means, commonly speaking, now, and 
has meant almost invariably in past ages, the enforcement of 
human authority and enactments by means of force and prose- 
cutions. That human, artificial, legislativ menning of the 
word ‘‘law” is fast becoming the old one, and that great 
change was the cause in which Mr. Bennett spent his life. 
He was intent upon placing the new meaning of the word 
“law” in place of theold. The old, or the authoritativ, mean- 
ing of the word “law” has come down tous when men did 
not understand that there were really laws of nature, or of the 
world around them, and so they took all the law and order. 
they had from the authority of tradition. The savage peoples. 
hav yet their taboo, which is the root of, and answers with 
them for, the whole mass of legislation which the civilized 
world has evolved from it. As you proceed higher in civiliza- 
tion, you find that this authoritativ sense of law becomes 
more and more weakened. Contracts and wills take the place 
of status and traditions. Just in proportion as people become 
more and more satisfied that there are laws of Nature and of 
human evolution, the law of authority falls, The observation 
of the order of the world around us; the record of the facts 
observed, disclose an order and a regularity which is the higher 
and the true order upon which only humen life can be be- 
neficently based. 

Now, the great movement of the Liberal world and its 
thought, in which Mr. Bennett became prominent, was to 
teach that Nature and her laws were really the proper bases 
of human life, instead of the blind traditions and authority of 
the past. Law, as authority, is restraint against liberty. It is 
the giving up by the individual under restraint-—the blind re- 
straint of a human command or custom--that freedom which 
is of the very essence of life. . This restraint, the reason of 
which he does not know-—for very often no good, substantial 
reason can exist—makes life a mental and physical prison. 
The reason of it is lost, because it comes down from a past 
wherein the reason of the law was lost, so that the faith, tradi- 
tions, belief only remain. 

But under science, which grasps the mighty world itself, as 
but a name for order, the word Jaw is designed to mean the 
natural order as the basis of the life we hav. That is an en- 
tirely different phase of life, thonght, and feeling, and it has 
given us the modern world and its new life. 

For upon this last, this scientific notion of law, resis the 
very iden of liberty. Liberty is not possible in this world un- 
til that transition is made from the old authoritativ word 
slaw” to the new scientific order of Nature as law. Upon 
the order of Nature law means the line of least resistance; 
that is, the line or direction of the great play of things in their 
free, easiest course, which is liberty itself. The ordinary move- 
ments of all things occur according to that free line, so that 
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liberty and law, in that sense of the word “law,” are always 
synonymous. The play of the world’s forces is free; the play 
of our forces, when we become a part of the world’s forces, 
is free. Itis by this law that we are ‘“‘emancipated, regener- 
ated, disenthralled,” in so far as we annex ourselvs to the 
beautiful, free, overflowing order of Nature. 

Thus we catch a glimpse of the mission that this man whom 
we loved performed. He taught the great common people 
that the authoritativ traditions, the authority of the churches, 
the restraints which the past throws over the present, are now 
unnecessary; that true religion was not in binding ourselvs 
back by bonds which had been thrown upon us from the past, 
but that true religion was in uniting ourselvs to the chariot of 
the stars, to the powers of Nature, to the order of the world 
in which we liv. Of that grand emancipation he was largely 
the prophet and the missionary among the plain, common 
people of our country. His qualities, as a sincere, plain man, 
fitted him for that position peculiarly, and as Mr. Andrews 
has just said, it is only those who are broad and general 
enough to see somewhat the length and breadth of the mighty 
cause in which he was a soldier, who are capable of appreciat- 
ing his efforts and life. 

And now that we may do that, see: Liberty rests upon law, 
and morality rests upon liberty. Never forget that. Unless 
there is a choice, a liberty to do right, and also to do wrong, 
there can be no morality. For unless there is liberty, there is 
no power of choice. Unless there is a power of choice, there 
is no morality in our intentions or actions, but merely blind 
obedience to force, which is slavery. This man, known and 
honored by thousands, was known and honored not as an im- 
moral man, but as their chief emancipator and the guarantor 
to them of the possibility of true morality, based upon the 
laws of liberty. Thus I may say that he is rightly honored by 
the thousands, and even the millions, to whom he has spoken, 
or yet will speak. 

And then, too, in regard to the motiv of human hope, and 
the great sanction of morality, he, following the line of thought 
of which I hav spoken, was a true admonisher and prophet. 

. The conscience under liberty becomes ‘the sun of our moral 
day. Itis strange to think that in the past, in the olden times 
—even the palmy days of Greece and Rome—it was not an in- 
dependent conscience, but.a sort of public opinion, that all 
the people were striving to enjoy. They hada newspaper im- 
mortality before the newspaper came. The shallowness of 
ancient history and its heroes depends upon the fact that they 
really had no idea of progress, and, therefore, no substantial fu- 
ture to which they could appeal as against the present as the 
basis of.an independent conscience. Even the glorious lines of 
Tacitus’s Agricola close with the prophecy that his hero should 
hav the honor—only the honor—of his comrades, and of those 
who were immediately associated and connected, as succeed- 
ing generations in that onesingle empireof Rome. The Greek 
had the same idea. His state and its opinion was his heaven. 
It was all there was then. He was dependent upon the public 
opinion of the present for the sanction of his moral judgment. 
~ The basis of morality was increased and enlarged, it is true, 
when we entered the Christian phase of thought, because then 
there was a heaven—supposed to be, at least—and an appeal 
to that from the present and its injustice was possible. We 
could open our hearts to that Higher Power above, where, it 
was supposed, an infinit wisdom, an infinit justice dwelt. 

But now, under the new sanction of liberty and morality, 
see how much deeper and broader the conscience becomes! 
The present homage and present life of the old antique hero 
might end, as it often did, in injustice and disappointment, if, 
as in the case of Aristides, his neighborhood or his compatriots 
disowned him. The Christian heaven itself might fail, because 
what erring man could ever-be sure that the infinit justice 
would not strike down both him and his conscience as faulty 
and unworthy? ~ 

But now, under this new evolutional view of life, our heaven 
is placed here in our own hearts, in our own capacity to do 
good, and in feeling and knowing the infinit consequences of 
that capacity and enjoying them asif attained. Under the laws 
of evolution and development, we hav at once a guarantee 
against Mrs. Grundy of any present public opinion, indepen- 
dent, too, of any heaven, or God in heaven, independent of 
all earthly power, in the grand approval of our own conscience, 
and in what it commands us to do, because we know that what 
it does is eternal in its fruitsand consequences. Itis the turn- 
ing-point that takes hold of both pastand future, and is justi- 
fied by them. Change egotism and egoism to altruism; make 
your happiness rest upon the satisfaction that you hay in the 
fulfilment of the objects of life, which you know will be per- 
manent and eternal as time, and you are independent of all 
mortal men and all gods or devils; your sanction is above all 
gods; you become forever your own—the true hero and guide 
and pilot of your life. For the only true heaven is the one 
you carry in your heart. 

Under that mighty sanction our hero lived and worked as 
best he could. He did what hedid under the difticulties which 
surround the trying life which has been pictured to you. His 
heroism was manifest and praiseworthy because it was exhib- 
ited often under adverse motivs, passions, and feelings (and 
he was always too candid in confessing and reveraling-them), 
and under serious embarrassments which always more or less 
hampered him. Yet he stuck to his principles of truth and 
liberty nobly, truthfully, usefully, to the bitter end; and for 
that we are here to bear witness and to honor him. 

Can a monument honor him? No. Says the wisest man: 


And where the friends decay 
All the same t’will be, 
Whether under marble shafts 
Or in their turf-beds free, 
But thoughtful be the living, 
Though oft the day is awry, 
That he to friends be giving 
What now and never can die. 


Und wo die Freunde verfaulen 
Das ist ganz einerlei 

Ob unter Marmor-Saulen 

Oder im Rasenfrei. 

Der Lebende bedenke 

Wenn auch der Tagihm mault, 
Das er den Freunde schenke, 
Was nie und nimmer fault, | 


Yes, monuments to him were and are nothing; the monu- 
ment that did amount to something was his own work and the 
approval of his own conscience. No one could, no one can 
now, add to that. But monuments, needed monuments are for 
us; monuments to the cause may indeed be useful. They 
may tell a blind and thoughtless people that in this living 
cause was an immortal power more durable than bronze, more 
‘solid than granit. Not to him need we build monuments, nor 
for him, but for ourselvs, that we forget not, nor let the gen- 
erations unborn forget. Thus shall these stones share the en- 
durance of the cause which was his own, become a part of his 
immortality and inspire us and the ages to come. 

Therefore, my friends, we, with one thousand other com- 
patriots, hav raised this monument to the love of liberty more 
enduring than bronze. We hav made it the memorial of a 
life which was, and is, and shall be typical‘of the great cause of 
law, of law as the basis of liberty, and of liberty as the basis 
of morality, and of conscience, That monument, whose image 
is before you, I, as one of this committee, am charged to de- 
clare, is now complete. It stands as aspeaking witness of the 
man and of his cause. Let it be delivered over to those who 
shall came after us—to the lovers of liberty on all this broad 
earth, and throughout all the ages, as solemnly dedicated to 


the memory of the truth seeker, D. M. Bennett, and conse- 
crated thereby to the cause of liberty forever. 

Mr. Wakeman’s remarks were frequently inter- 
rupted by applause, which was also hearty and long- 
continued at their close, as had been the case with 
every speech throughout the evening. It was after 
eleven o’clock when the audience were dismissed. 

ee gee 


Some Recollections of au Interesting Event. 


To rae Evrror or Tae Trur Seeker, Sir: Attending 
the dedication services of the Bennett monument, 
and hearing his former acquaintances relate their 
remembrance of the grand old man, hav awakened in 
my mind some reminiscences of him that I am cer- 
tain your readers hav never heard the details of, and 
which may not be altogether uninteresting. The 
particular occasion of which I would like to speak 
is that of the reception given Mr. Bennett by his 
employees upon his return home from Albany. This 
matter is briefly alluded to by him in his glad an- 
nouncement of “Home Again” in Tae Trors SerKer 
of May’8, 1880. He says: 


«We arrived here at a little past seven in the evening. 


All the attaches of Tux Truru Seeker were in waiting. The 
office was illuminated, speeches were made, songs sung, toasts 
given, ete. California wine in reasonable quantity was placed 
upon the large imposing-stone in the composing-room, and I 
found a wineglassful did me no harm, it being the first drop 
of wine or beverage of any kind I had tasted for nearly a year. 
The Reception Committee held a meeting in Science Hall 
building, which I attended.” $ 


This does not tell the whole story. Of course, to 
Mr. Bennett, it was but an incident in the series of 
grander receptions that were given him; and he 
could not giv it the space in his paper that I know it 
occupied in his heart. Permit me to relate the cir- 
cumstances and proceedings. 

There were some ten men in the office at that time. 
During the imprisonment of Mr. Bennett E. M. Mac- 
donald was raised from the foremanship to the posi- 
tion of editor and manager; I took his place as fore- 
man, and Mr. Henry J. Thomas, since then the editor 
of a mercantile journal published in this city, was 
proofreader. The boys had been “laying back stiff” 
in anticipation of the coming event, which cast its 
shadow before in the shape of a huge wicker-covered 
receptacle filled with a light variety of nativ wine, 
scarcely more intoxicating than an equal amount of 
sweet cider. As a matter of fact, I believe anything 
in the form of a stimulant would hav been powerless 
to increase the exhilaration already felt over the pros- 
pect of seeing the “doctor” again. The office was at 
that time lighted with lamps, of which there were 
about twenty. These were lit and placed upon the 
imposing-stone, mingled with glass bottles, Indian 
clubs, and dumbbells, with the wicker-covered ob- 
ject in the center. There was nothing ornate about 
the display, but we conceived that the general ap- 
pearance was cheerful. Old Mr. Bronson, who had 
come all the way from Streator, Ill., to welcome Mr. 
Bennett home, found his way among the boys, and 
enjoyed himself, though considerably overcome by 
the cordial reception he met with. 

About 8 o’clock Mr. Bennett reached the office. 
Proceedings were then opened. The cork also was 
drawn both of the bottle and of the enthusiasm which 
had been hitherto repressed. A few moments of 
quiet followed while we shook the hand of the hero; 
then the glasses were filled and emptied, Mr. Ben- 
nett, as he himself relates, drinking a wineglassful 
and finding it did him no harm. For my part, I 
do not believe he ever drank anything in his life that 
did him more good. Cheers followed in unregulated 
numbers. Mr. Bennett addressed a few words of 
thanks to the men for this evidence of their joy, and 
then, admonishing us to “ hav a good time,” he left us 
to attend the meeting of the Defense Committee, of 
which he speaks. The meeting of this committee 
was called in a room adjoining that where wè were 
holding services, with a not very substantial partition 
between. Asour communion services progressed, the 
Defense Committee began discussing the desirability 
of adjourning to another part of the building, which 
they finally did. This was not so much because their 
deliberations disturbed us as because ours made it 
impossible for thém to present their arguments ef- 
fectivly. 

It was deemed desirable for the printers to offer a 
considerable number of toasts, and as guests dropped 
in upon us occasionally, the supply of toasting ma- 
terial was eventually exhausted. An intelligent com- 
positor was detailed to procure more. He was a 
rollicking and irresponsible youth named Wendeborn. 
It may be worthy of note that this young man did 
not immediately return. His absence, it seemed to 
us, Was unreasonably prolonged. Search was insti- 
tuted, and he was found in a neighboring “ Wein- 
geschaft ” playing a game of ten-point eucher with 
the proprietor to decide whether he should pay for 
the wine or not. He was induced to return, and 
things went on again. Somebody suggested that a 
song would not be inappropriate to the occasion, and 
the “Isle de Blackwell” was started, the participants 
forming in prison file, each man with his hands on 
the shoulders of the man in front of him, and all 
marching around the imposing-stone. Dr. Foote, 
Jr., Mr. Elliott Preston's present victim, dropped in 


and was assimilated. 
taken up and executed in turn until exhausted, and 
“The Truth Seeker Collection ” was brought out and 
sung through. Not everybody knew anything about 
singing, nor ever sung before or since, but I put it on 
record that they all sang then. 


apparently appreciativ spectator. 
finally turned in his direction, and an impromptu 
orator explained the circumstances of his presence. 
He received three vociferous cheers. 
siasm did not stop here. 
ture, also got an ovation. 
genius, rising to the exigencies of the occasion, 
grasped the old man’s umbrella, and mounting a 
chair, waved it aloft and shouted, “ Three cheers for 
Mr. Bronson’s umbrella!” 
diate and overwhelming. 


All the current songs were 


Mr. Bronson, during all this, was a silent though 
Attention was 


But the enthu- 
His hat, of peculiar struc- 
Then one enthusiastic 


The response was imme- 


At twelve o’clock Mr. Bennett came in to bid us 


good-night, and after a final cheer, all hands went 
home, feeling that we had enjoyed a quiet and 
orderly meeting, though such, it appeared, was not 
the opinion of Mr. Hugh Byron Brown, the pro- 
prietor of Science Hall, and he so expressed himself 
as we passed by his door. } 
considering the occasion, hav felt justified in drink- 
ing to excess. 
Wendeborn was in the act of leaving the place with- 
out his overcoat, and I was obliged to remind him of 
that fact. 
briety, because another person committed the same 
act of forgetfulness. It was the writer of these lines. 


Some printers might, 


It was different with us. True, young 


But this proves nothing against his so- 


These are the circumstances of the occasion as 


they remain fresh in my memory. A word as to 
Mr. Bennett’s employees. 
man when Comstock was terrorizing all connected 
with Tae Trura Seeker. 
they held their faith in him when others turned 
traitors. 
when he died; and as his body lay in the temple on 
the day of his burial, they went there in sad proces- 
sion, and placed upon his coffin their united offer- 
ing of flowers. 


They were loyal to a 
Because they knew him 


There was universal sorrow among them 


Grorar MACDONALD. 
er 


Good Again. 


To wax Eprror ov Tun Trura Seeger, Sir: I refer 
to your editorial in the issue of June 14th, in refer- 
ence to the League's work. I think your position is 
sound. There would be just as much reason in ask- 
ing the League to commit itself in favor of or against 
Spiritualism as to require it to vote for or against 
prohibition. 

The League has a well defined platform, or set of 
principles. It is no “compromise,” as Mr. Mitchell 
seems to think, for the League to refuse to champion 
anti-prohibition. 

Because I do not agree with some Liberals on 
prohibition is no reason whatever why Ishould drag 
that question into the League, and denounce its de- 
fenders as illiberals because they object. 

Prohibitionists are ready to discuss the question 
outside the League to the heart’s content of the an- 
ti’s in any publication open to them, or on the stump 
or rostrum. W. F. Jamison. 


Pipestone, Minn. 
= ——o 


My. Leland Protests Humorously. 

To rue Eprror or Tas Tuura Seeker, Sir: I hav 
probably, in my time, by patience and persevorance, 
accomplished a multitude of sins; but what particu- 
lar wickedness of omission or commission I ever 
wrought upon Brother George Gage, I hav not the 
slightest remembrance. I suppose I am getting old, 
and memory failing. I wish George Lyun would tell 
me where or when I ever saw George Gage sick and 
ministered not unto him, in prison and visited him 
not, naked and didn’t toss him a cast-off neck-tie. 
I think, and hope, George has somehow mixed ine 
and the other George up, and by some chance there 
will be a basket-hole of escape for Tes Cers Lux. 


How Persecution is Carried On in India, 

The following extract from a letter recently re- 
ceived from India explains itself, and shows that the 
enemies of human progress are never idle. Kedar- 
nath Basu is a gentleman of fine culture, of honest, 
earnest endeavor, with marked ability to do good. It 
is to be hoped that the base slanders circulating 
against him will not be entertained for one moment 
by anyone in this country, or that his sincerity will 
be doubted by any friend of Freethought. 

Susan H. Wixon. 


nA Some of the enemies of mental liberty are perse- 
cuting me to their heart's content, and trying to put down my 
Freothought propaganda by manufacturing and circulating 
base slanders against my character. They ave doing their hest 
to thwart my project of the Universe, a new publication, and I 
learn that they are sending pupers containing dofamations 
against my character to my friends in America and England, 
with the evident intention of deterring them from assisting 
me. A false Freethinker named Kaliprasanna Kaoyabisharad 
has joined the enemies of mental liberty, the minions of su- 
perstition and bigotry, to help circulate slanders against my 
character. But you will seo frora the persecutions that we are 
steadily gaining ground. KEDARNATH Basu. 

Berhampur, Bengal, India, May 6, a.s. 284. 
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Communications. 


The Limit of the Power of Reason. 


To rue Eprtor or Tar Trurs Seexer, Sir: [hav been: 


much interested with Mr. Andrews’s reply to my crit- 


icisms, and shall make go apology for continuing a 
discussion which, I hav no doubt, is both interesting 


and of practical use for your readers. 

I believe there is less difference of opinion than I 
had supposed, yet upon some points the difference is 
sufficiently great to demand a more complete investi- 
gation. 

The difference really all comes from Mr. Andrews’s 
objection to my statement “ that our knowledge of the 
future is altogether dependent upon our knowledge 
of the past.” Had I said that it is limited by our 
knowledge of the past, Mr. Andrews would be entirely 
correct, and I would be at fault, for, like him, I believe 
in the power of reason to illuminate the future, and 
to enable us to see what will be, because it must be. 

But the question comes up at once: What does 
this reasoning power work from? Does it require 
a basis in the form of knowledge, or can it supply it- 
self with its own material? Now I hold that reason 
always works from a knowledge of the past, and is al- 


together dependent upon it, and if its knowledge of 


the pastis correct, its knowledge of the future is cor- 
rect also; while if its knowledge of the past is false, 
its knowledge of the future is false also; and thus I 
maintain that our knowledge of the future is alto- 
gether dependent upon our knowledge of the past. 
That is easily proven. Let any man go into a lunatic 
asylum and he will find there men and women whose 
reasoning powers are perfectly sound, and if you 
grant their premises their conclusions are perfectly 
correct; but their premises are false, based. upon false 
knowledge, and their conclusions are false also. The 
Puritan ministers hav ever been celebrated for their 
logical powers, but they reasoned from false knowl- 
edge, and the possession of true knowledge enables 
us to detect the mistakes of their logical deductions. 


Mr. Andrews brings forward the mathematical prob- 
lem and the use of the mariner’s compass to show 
the power of reason. But complicated mathematical 
problems can only be worked out because we hav ac- 
quired sufficient knowledge to giv us reliable data 
to work from. All the mathematical knowledge we 
possess has not enabled us to find out the exact dis- 
tance from the earth to the sun, for we hav not yet 
acquired sufficient data to calculate it exactly; and 
the mariner’s compass is only of use because we hav 
an exact knowledge of the place we want to go to. 
It is of no help to usif we desire to sail toan undis- 
covered country, and surely will not tell us anything 
as to the kind of a place we will find when we get 
there. It is an improvement as to the means by 
which men find their way to other lands, but it does 
not add one iota to our foreknowledge. 


But the most striking example of the failure of 
reason to enable us to foretell the future, when not sup- 
plied with sufficient data to work from, is its failure 
in enabling us to foretell the condition of men in a 
future existence. After the best investigation possi- 
ble, the only conclusion the best thinkers hav reached 
is that we know nothing about it. Why? Because 
we hav no knowledge of the condition of those who 
hav gone before, and having no knowledge of the 
past, we can hav no knowledge of the future. Even 
the knowledge that the Spiritualists believe they hav, 
is built upon their supposed knowledge of the condi- 
tion of their deceased friends. 

Taking all these facts in consideration, and grant- 
ing, asI fully do, that the reasoning power has been 
given to us to enable us to foretell the future, I believe 
I am justified in holding to my statement that our 
knowledge of the future is altogether dependent upon 
our knowledge of the past. 

Then the next question is: Hav we sufficient knowl- 
edge of the advance of society in the past to enable 
us to foretell what the final outcome will be? And 
right here Mr. Andrews and myself differ, and I will 
simply state my reasons for believing that we do not 
hav sufficient data to enable us to foretell what will 
be a perfect order of society. 

All we really know of the past of society is this: 
For some four or five thousand years society has been 
developing in some special directions. Mankind is 
getting healthier; there is more individual freedom; 
there is more willing co-operation; there is more pro- 
duction; there is more land cultivated, and it is under 
better culture; the facilities for travel and commerce 
are better; there is less tendency to war and a greater 
desire for peace; instruction is more general and ofa 
better kind; machinery is coming into more general 
use, ete. We can safely reason that society will keep 
on advancing in those several directions. But does 
it tell us what a perfect society will be? Not at all, 
for we hav no knowledge how far this advance will 
maintain itself, nor whether any new factor may not 
come in and change the whole surface of things. 
One dozen or one hundred new discoveries, each as 
important as the use of steam or of electricity, may 
yet be made, and change not only the physical con- 
ditions of things, but change the character and men- 


had spoken more positivly than he had meant. 
was because it read like a condemnation of those who 
work for the needs of the day that I accepted what 
sounded like a challenge, that I was unwilling to see 
it unanswered. As it is, I hav also my ideal of so- 
ciety, and although I hav reached it by a different 
road, it would agree very closely with that of Mr. 
Andrews, as defined in his explanation of Universol- 
ogy. ButI do not take my ideal for my guide, for I 
know that it is not the result of sound reason, but the 
work of imagination. 
it places my work day by day before me, satisfied 
with its daily reward, a daily portion of personal 
happiness. I am one of those who believe that nature 
has a clear, objectiv point; that it marshals its forces 
as accurately and intelligently as the growing plant 
prepares for the fruition of its seeds, and that our 
best work is done, not at the dictates of our high 
ideal of society, but in doing that which lies near 
our hand, leaving the results to the care of Nature 
itself. 


tal qualifications of men. The very qualities that we 
now prize the most may become entirely obsolete. 
We hav seen that change, for there was a time when 
physical courage was the highest attribute of men, 
and education was areproach; and just such changes 
may take place not only once but a dozen times. 

The simple fact that Mr. Andrews acknowledges 
that no two minds will entirely agree as to what 
would constitute a high order of society is sufficient 
to disprove his claims to a scientific foreknowledge of 
a high order of society. 

The soundness of scientific hypothesis is tested by 
its ability to explain details. It is in explaining de- 
tails that the Christian logic breaks down. I hav 
often met Christians or Spiritualists who claimed to 
hav a pretty clear idea of the condition of things in 
heaven, but a very short cross-examination would en- 
tangle them in & mass of contradictions, and very 
easily show that they had never tried to work out 
their own belief, but had contented themselvs with 
generalities. And it is the same with the future so- 
ciety. Let us take one single example. I personally 
believe, and I suppose Mr.Andrews will agree with me, 
that at some future time the people will so thor- 
oughly understand the laws of health that there will 
be no disease. What doesitimply? That there 
will be no doctors, no drug stores, no patent medicins, 
no hospitals, no summer resorts for invalids, no win- 
ters spent in Florida, no nurses, no people moving 
about in search of health, no early deaths; besides, 
our systems of education, our modes of life, our forms 
of marriage, all will hav to be changed to conform to 
our greater knowledge. Add to that the extinction 
of war and all that pertains to it, a better distribution 
of property, banishing want, and we will hav a state 
of society so entirely different from the actual state 
that no one can realize the difference except in the 
broadest details; and yet these are only three of the 
changes that are now going on, and do not take in 
consideration new changes that may take place. 

The modern scientists hold that the way to sound 
knowledge is from the known to the unknown, but 
they also realize that the power of reason is limited, 
and depends upon our knowledge of the past; and I 


still maintain that when reason tries to fathom, not 


the near future, not the need of the day, but that 
which lies far beyond our horizon, it fails, always has 
failed, and always will. 

Yet, as I said at the beginning, there is less differ- 
ence of opinion than I had supposed. In the heat of 
the argument, if I read his reply aright, Mr. ean 

t 


I follow the lead of nature as 


Apert CHAVANNES. 
— 


Self-Interest. 
Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, in Man, says: “I know of 


but two predominant motivs to human conduct, the 
one self-interest, which spurs a man to conquest of 
gain and power, the other a religious motiv, which 
leads men to acts of noblest self-sacrifice for their 
God and their fellow-men.” 


And he seems to rely on 
a “religious motiv” to inspire men with enthusiasm 
in the work of reform, while “ self-interest ” is spoken 
of as leading to “ the old and oft-repeated,” and “mad 


efforts of the few to rise again on the ruins of the 


many.” And he further says, “There must be either 
a revival of despotism, or there must be established a 
guided spontaneity.” Now, whatever may be the 
meaning of “a guided spontaneity,” self-interest 
seems to be looked upon by him as a motiv which 
leads to very undesirable results, and Mr. Palmer 
seems to be in a quandary or “hard up” for a motiv 
to inspire Liberals with enthusiasm. 

It seems to me, however, that self-interest, the de- 
sire for individual happiness, is the strongest motiv 
that can be brought to bear to work up enthusiasm 
among the people in opposing the systems of error 
and superstition which hav so long held the world in 
ignorance and sin. All mankind desire to be happy. 
It is this “ which leads men to acts of noblest self- 
sacrifice for their God and their fellow-men.” It is 
this which leads men to avoid wrong and the hell 
which they hav been taught must follow wrong. It 
is this desire for happiness “ which spurs a man to 
the conquest of gain and power,” to honest labor and 
toil, as well as all dishonest efforts to accumulate 


wealth at the expense of others. It is this self-inter- | 


est or desire for happiness which spurs or leads men 

to all manner of crime or wrong. In short, it is the 

leading motiv by which men are worked up to enthu- 
siasm in every department of life. And why not uti- ` 
lize it in the cause of reform? There is no selfish- 

ness in it unless others are wronged. And this motiv 

which moves and governs the world in all depart- 

ments will move and govern the world of reform as 

soon as the people learn that self-interest—enlight- 

ened self-interest—naturally impels or leads to re- 

form:and right conduct in all the departments of life. 

It is the interest of all to do right, or to liv and act 

in harmony with nature, which is the same thing, and 
happines can be obtained in no other way, neither in 

this world nor in the world to come. Let this be 

understood, and reform naturally and necessarily fol- 

lows, self-interest being the propelling or leading 

force. 

But: the teachings of the church and clergy hav 
been otherwise, and this propelling force perverted, 
“ good works” misrepresented as “ filthy rags,” and 
ignorance and wrong has been the result. But let 
the laws of nature, the laws of human nature, and the 
constitution of man be understood, and this leading 
or propelling force will lead or drive the people to the 
right, or to do the best they can or. know in all direc- 
tions. The divine laws of nature will then be-studied 
and learned instead of the human laws of God, writ- 
ten and interpreted by ignorant men in the Dark 
Ages. The laws of health will also be learned, and 
the people know how to liv and be well, instead 
of sick and under the necessity of paying half their 
earnings for medical aid; and they will save the enor- 
mous expense of supporting and paying seventy 
thousand preachers in this country for teaching re- 
ligion, which has proved a failure and cursed Chris- 
tendom for ages. And then nature’s retribution, no 
forgivness, no way of escape, will be learned, instead 
of substitution; that suffering always follows wrong, 
and swindling, and fraud, and embezzlement will be 
carefully avoided, as we avoid putting our fingers in 
the fire. If swindlers, gamblers, and monopolists 
knew their own interests, self-interest would lead 
them to liv honest lives, and “each for himself” 
would be for all, too, instead of “ the devil take the 
hindmost.” Yes, self-interest is all right, and leads 
or drives all mankind, and must be caught and tamed, 
enlightened and utilized, or otherwise reform will be 
forever held in abeyance. Wm. Warson. 

Lowellville, Ohio. 


The Country Newspaper. 


Among the many hindrances to the most useful in- 
telligence may be found the country newspaper. By 
a great majority of its readers it is held infallible, and, 
as a rule, the man or woman who makes it a point to 
giv it a thorough and unquestioned perusal performs 
the highest duty, and gratifies the last need. The 
editor by his patrons is regarded as a sort of autocrat, 
and every word coming from his mighty pen is con- 
sidered too sacred for confutation. As they hold him 
in reverence as being the great exponent of the most 
valuable information, so does he stand in awe of them, 
careful to never say anything worth saying, lest he 
excite criticism or shock the over-sensitiv feelings of 
his life-long admirers. Rather than lose one sub- 
scriber he will tell a hundred falshoods rather than 
one truth for truth’s sake. Prevarication, subterfuge, 
and dissimulation are his strong points; in these lies 
his success. That he possesses religion in any shade 
or form is the last thing one would think of, his past 
record bearing no evidence. But if he-deems it a 
necessity to antagonize something not in keeping with 
orthodoxy, he almost startles one with his display of 
piety. Weare almost overwhelmed with disgust, and 
immediately perceive what contempt was intended 
for. Did this mogul of the rural province possess 
half the wisdom he imagins, he must be aware that 
his opinions, stale, threadbare, and erroneous, are 
fast becoming obsolete, and he himself must go to the 
wall. There are men to-day who hava deep and sin- 
cere love of truth, and are growing tired of seeing it 
misconstrued and perverted. Being sincere, their 
purpose is to rebuke injustice whenever the occasion 
demands. Mental liberty is fashioning itself to the 
minds of the people, while cowardice, self-interest, 
and indifference to principle must ere long expiate 
the wrongs they hav so wantonly infiicted. Just now 
a “ quaint old town” rises to our view, venerable with 
its hundred years or so, and orthodox, too, I know, 
being “nativ there, and to the manner born.” Prob- 
ably never since the time of its christening has its 
theological peace been broken, never a doubt to dis- 
turb its placidity. But I am told of late Freethought 
has invaded its holy precincts, boding a “winter of 
discontent.” Emphatic expressions derogatory to 
time-worshiped tenets hav set men and women to 
thinking who never thought before. The village 
newspaper mentions it as though it were an “ invinci- 
ble armada.” Evidently despite “our paper” there 
will be in the near future a revolution of thought that 
will effectually arouse the inhabitants from their su- 
pine quietude. When country editors are taught 
that it is their imperativ duty to enlighten themselvs 
before assuming the task of teaching others, men will 
not hay to forswear religious convictions to obtain 
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political honors, as is witnessed repeatedly. If an) Christians are fiercely indignant because we doubt 


editor is not capable of giving his readers the best, 
` he had better step down and out, as there are some 

who might take his place whose capabilities are un- 

questioned. _ Virama E. Vance. 

Concord, Ky. 

— 
Facts ‘and Fallacies in Regard to the New 
Testament. 
THE CHRISTIAN HEAVEN, 

There is no text in the Bible, either Old. or New 
Testament, that. describes heaven as a desirable abode 
for either saints or sinners after death The New 
Testament positivly asserts that in heaven we hav no 

` especial love or affection for those so near and dear 
to us in this life. Yet the parson assures the heart- 

- broken young mother that the death of her beauti- 
ful baby was a dispensation of divine providence, the 
act of a loving heavenly father to turn her thoughts 
to heaven; that. Jesus will restore her dear babe to 
her loving arms, and: in heaven again she shall read 
the love-light in its bright eyes, and her heart thrill 
with joy as she givs and receives its dear caresses. 
The weeping widow is bid by the pastor to dry her 
eyes, for in heaven she will meet again her dear 
loved: husband, never more to part. The heart- 
crushed father moaning over his dead child, his 
noble boy, the joy, hope, and pride of his life—the 
parson declares that son shall liv again in heaven, 

- and there father, son, and all dear loved ones shall 
dwell together for all eternity in joy, peace, and love 
made perfeet. 

If the New Testament is true, every word of this 
oft-used consolation is utterly and wholly false, for 
Christ himself positivly declares, “For when they 
shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage; but are as the angels which are in 
heaven ” (Mark xii, 25). ‘ 

Christian reader, do you realize the force, the true 
meaning of this declaration? Those who attain 
heaven will be as the angels, who never knew human 
love; never had near or dear ones, father, mother, 
brother, sister, husband, wife, children, kith, nor kin. 
And when we rise from the dead, Christ says, all 
human love shall cease. We become as the angels, 
and regard all alike. 

Despite your many doubts and fears, your convic- 
tions, at times, of the falsity and absurdity of the 
teachings of your church, yet you hav bid_reason, 
truth, common sense, avaunt! as you desperately 
cling to Christianity in hope of the promised joys of 
heaven, the first, greatest, best, and chief of which is 
reunion with your dear loved dead. 

Would heaven be a place of joy, or even endurable, 
if, when you meet those you so truly, dearly loved on 

- earth, you find they hav no more love or affection for 
you than they av for stranger angels, or the saintly 
Guiteau, Jesse James, or the glorified ones who 
reached heaven via the scaffold and hempen cravat 
route ? 

How we hav been deceived by church, priest, and 
parson! In the language of the immortal bard: 

“ Be those juggling fiends no more believed 
Who palter with us in a double sense 
And keep the word of promis to our ear 

_ To break it to our hope.” 

Jesus himself declares there can be no love of hus- 
band, wife, mother, father, brother, sister, or children 
in heaven. In harmony with this is the declaration 
of Christ to the multitude: “If any man come to me 
and hate not his father and mother, and wife and 
children, and brothers and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple” (Luke xiv, 26). 

And the context calls attention to the great neces- 
sity of first counting the cost before becoming a Chris- 
tian or trying to gain heaven. “ Whosoever he be of 
you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be 
my disciple” (Luke xiv, 33). 

‘When we. hav become so truly Christian; when we 
hav learned and practiced the teaching of Jesus and 
the New Testament that we hate father, mother, 
brother, sister, wife, and children here on earth, we 
shall be able doubtless to get along without their 
love or any especial love for them in heaven. 

The word “hate” in Luke xiv, 26, is translated 
from the Greek word miseo, and is found twenty-four 
times in the New Testament. Its definition is, “to 
detest, to abhor, to regard with ill-will.” 

The following is Webster’s definition: “ Hate—to 
hate, abhor, detest, abominate, loathe.” Hate is the 
generic word, and implies that one is influenced with 
extreme dislike. Our savior is said to hav hated the 
deeds of the Nicoloitans; his language shows that he 
loathed the lukewarmness of the Laodiceans; he de- 
tested the hypocrisy of the scribes and Pharisees; he 
abhorred the suggestions of the tempter in the wil- 
derness. 

The learned D.D.’s, in their frantic efforts to explain 
away this damaging testimony, claim miseo should be 
translated, “love less.” Even if we accept this 
strained interpretation, we then hav Christ’s own 
declaration that in order to become Christians we 
must love less father, mother, brother, sister, and 
children, than we do God, Christ, and angels, whom 
we hav never seen, whom we are to meet for the first 
time on our arrival in heaven. 


the divine authority for some Bible statements. They 
declare we must not pick and choose—accept what 
pleases us and reject what what we think opposed to 
right and reason. We must believe every word of 
God’s holy Bible just as it is written, and they quote: 
“All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrin, for .reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness; that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works” (2 Tim. iii, 16,17). Will some learned D.D., 
priest, parson, or humbler Christian please to harmo- 
nize the words of Christ (Luke xiv, 26) with the in- 
spired testimony of John (1 John iv, 20)? 
: Luke xiv, 26. 1 John iv, 20. 


‘If any man come to me, 
and hate not [love less] his 
father and mother, and wife 
and children, and brethren 
and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my 
disciple.” 


“Tf a man say, I love God, 
and hateth [love less] his 
brother, he is a liar; for he 
that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath 

| not seen,” 

Christians promis eternal life in a heaven of delight, 
happiness, and joy. They promis to all who will be- 
come devout Christians reunion with their loved and 
lost, that they shall dwell together forever in heaven, 
the home of perfect love. 

Where is the authority? Christians claim the Bi- 
ble abounds in promises of all this. Giv us one 
chapter—giv us three consecutiv verses that, hon- 
estly construed, even intimate any such thing. 
Where is the one single verse that promises we shall 
be restored to our dead loved ones and liv with them 
through all eternity? We do not ask for “I think,” 
“ I believe,” “TI feel assured.” Giv us the Bible for 
it. You cannot, for it does not exist. 

l Cuaries B. Reynops. 


The Unprogressiv Nature of Religion. 


Civil government, as well as society, has yielded 
old landmarks and adopted new methods instead, 
in order to harmonize present times and circum- 
stances. Old laws are repealed, or by common con- 
sent stand obselete; new ones are enacted, not in 
honor or obedience of the sentiments of our ances- 
tors, but to meet the necessities of to-day, even the 
probable requirements of the near future, and all 
tending to accommodate the “living, activ people.” 

Religion alone refuses to yield a single step; she 
alone flaunts her borrowed vestments as of old, when 
her ancient priests, gifted with the knowledge of as- 
tronomy and other sciences, stood, intellectually, so 
high above the average people, as, with slight effcrt, 
to make them believe what they chose. They found 
the populace ignorant, and determined to keep them 
so, but this was not enough; ignorance alone did not 
suit their purpose; they added superstition, and by 
his combination their schemes were at once success- 
ful, and their trade became lucrativ. s 

And is it not even so to-day? Do not the clergy 
arrogate to themselvs the power to dictate to their 
respectiv flocks, “what they shall eat, drink, wear, 
what pleasures they may partake of, and on certain 
days what labor they may perform, if any ?” 

Happily, “love” is no more the exclusiv birthright 
of the priest; the common folks begin to think, re- 
flect, compare, and form their own conclusions; the 
black gown and skull-cap are no more shield against 
criticism. So beware! ye vicegerents of the great I 
am; ye self-appointed guardians of mankind; the 
time has come when you must feed the people on 
solid food. An empty stomach will no more be satis- 
fied with a promised feast on “glory hallelujahs;” 
nothing short of real victuals, immediately furnished, 
will stay its cravings. 

When a man is poor, aid him in obtaining bread 
for his children, but do not rob him of his last shil- 
ling on the pretext of praying the poor soul of his 
departed relativ out of purgatory. If there be such a 
soul, at such a place, deserving of punishment, let it 
be punished. The body, after decomposition, having 
lost all sense of feeling, cannot be punished; and if 
the soul, as a part emanating from that whole, which 
very many call God, is liable to punishment, “it is the 
whole God who punishes part of himself,” and if that 
affords him pleasure, far be it from us to interpose. 

Lancaster, Pa. A Sugscrrper. 

> 


Revelation of Paul. 


This book was fabricated about the year 380, and 
is, therefore, hardly worthy of our notice. It pur- 
ports to hav been found underneath the house of 
Paulin Tarsus. A nobleman living in the house in 
the reign of Theodosius and Gratian was told by an 
angel three times in a vision to upturn the founda- 
tion of the house, and having dug he found a marble 
box containing the Apocalypse of Paul. 

The apostle being taken up by an angel into the 
heavens under the firmament saw sinners punished 
and saints rewarded. Within the circle of heaven 
he saw the river called Ocean, which surrounds the 
whole earth. The city of God was one hundred 
stadia (eleven and one-third miles) square, and 
bounded by four rivers flowing with milk, honey, oil, 
and wine. On the south side, where the milk flowed, 
he saw all the infants that King Herod slew. 


Outside the city, looking westward from the river 
of the ocean that supports the firmament, he saw a 
river into which sinners were cast, some only up to 
their knees, others up to the tops of their heads in 
the water. At the southwest was a river of ‘fire, 
where the wicked were suffering intolerable torments, 
aggravated by torturing angels. In a well, which 
the angel unsealed and from which an intolerable 
stench issued, were confined the souls of those who 
maintained that Mary was not the mother of Ged, 
that the Lord did not become man out of her, and 
that the bread and the wine were not his flesh and 
blood. For these, as well as for those who denied 
the resurrection, there was no mercy. 

Looking up into the firmament, Paul saw the arch- 
angel Gabriel coming with a host of other angels to 
judgment. Sinners in torment entreated Gabriel for 
mercy, causing both him and Paul to weep. Gabriel 
said: “ Perhaps the good Lord may hav compassion 
and grant you remission.” So when the son of God 
came down in great glory at the sound of the trum- 
pet, the sinners appealed to him. And there came 
a voice saying: “ What good work hav you done that 
you are asking for rest? For you hav done as you 
wished, hav not repented, but you hav spent your 
life in profligacy. But now, for the sake of Gabriel, 
the angel of my righteousness, and for the sake of 
Paul, my beloved, I giv you a night and a day of the 
holy Lord’s day, on whieh I rose from the dead, for 
rest.” For this small remission they blessed and 
praised the Lord. 

The last scene which Paul was permitted to behold 
was paradise, where Adam and Eve transgressed. 
Afar off he beheld a woman coming with a multitude 
of angels singing praises to her. This woman, he 
was told, was the holy Mary, the mother of our Lord. 
She saluted Paul and praised him for his good works 
in the world. Next came the righteous forefathers 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and the whole succession 
down to Manasseh. They said: “ We knew thee in 
the flesh before thou camest forth out of the world.” 
Then came Moses weeping and lamenting the unbe- 
lief of his people. “ When the Jews hanged the son 
of God upon the cross,” said Moses, “all the angels 
and archangels, and the righteous, and the whole 
creation of thing in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth, lamented and mourned with 
great lamentation; but the impious and insensate 
Jews did not understand; wherefore, there has been 
prepared for them the fire everlasting und the worm 
that dies not.” 

After Moses came “Isaiah, whom Manasseh sawed 
with a wood saw,” “Jeremiah, whom the Jews stoned,” 
and ‘Ezekiel, whom the slayers of the Messiah 
pierced.” “All these things,” said they, “hav we en- 
dured, and we hav not been able to turn the stony 
‘heart of the Jews.” 

Then came Noah, who said he built the ark in a 
hundred years without putting off his coat or shaving 
his head; and yet his coat was not dirtied nor his 
hair diminished. 


——— or 
Christianity’s Legitimate Fruits. 

To rur Eprror or Tux Truru Seeger, Sir: Permit 
me to call the attention of your readers more partic- 
ularly to the atrocious persecution of a Liberal, Mr. 
J. M. Wheeler, who, it is stated in an editorial note 
on page 361 of Tux Truru Seeker (June 7, 1884), 
acted as “interim editor” of the London Freethinker, 
after the infamous sentence and imprisonment of Mr. 
Foote. 

You state that Mr. Wheeler’s insanity (he is now a 
lunatic) was occasioned solely by (Christian) persecu- 
tion of the Freethinker, and the incarceration of his 
friend, Mr. Foote. 

Let this stamp of double-dyed infamy rest forever 
upon Christianity, and when hypocritical and canting 
priests tell us of that beautiful religion of theirs, so 
full to overflowing with pity and compassion, point 
them to this, and a million other black crimes com- 
mitted in its name. Let this abomination never be 
forgotten by a single Liberal, youug or old, who 
reads these lines, and if ever his or her endeavors to 
crush out the bloody superstition which instigated 
this act should flay, the thought of the assassination 
of afree and noble intellect will serve as a spur to 
renewed and tireless effort. 

In another editorial note on the same page of Tuz 
Truru Seeker, you speak of the hanging of Lloyd L. 
Majors, and of his dying confession of religious belief. 
Like many millions of Christian sneaks (excuse the 
word, but it best and most exactly expresses my 
meaning), he felt entirely confident that through the 
grace of God he would be saved by the atoning 
blood of Christ. 

It seems to me the whole wretched system called 
Christianity never appeared more utterly reprehen- 
sible than in this instance. This apology for a man 
who said that “ he considered the Bible and the holy 
spirit the only rules of conduct for man in this life!’ 
Beautiful rules of conduct, were they not? First, to” 
make a man a murderer, and second, a shameless 
shufiler who was willing and eager to crawl into 
heaven upon the merits of another man! Verily, 
great are the glories of Christianity, and of the faith- 
ful disciples and apostles of him, the Christ of Naz- 
areth! Ex.ua E. Grsson. 
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The Monument Dedicated. 


We giv in full the speeches and proceedings at the 
' final and formal completion of the monument. That 
the orations would be appropriately eloquent was to 
be expected from the well-known ability of the 
speakers, but the love they all bore for him whose 
virtues they told inspired them to more than ordinary 
effort, and consequently each speech is a gem in its 
way. Perhaps Mrs. Macdonald mentioned the pres- 
ent editor and his brotherly assistant a few times too 
many, but that must be charged to motherly love, 
and not set down prejudicial to her usual good sense. 
One thing in the speeches that will probably sur- 
prise the reader is the ease with which each orator 
showed Mr. Bennett to be especially interested in his 
particular thought. This is accounted for by the fact 
that Mr. Bennett had ‘more than one idea, and was 
the friend of all reforms. But he was preéminently 
a Freethinker, using the term in its sense of opposi- 
tion to Christianity. He rightly held that the church 
is at the bottom of about all of the evils humanity is 
suffering under, keeping the ignorant and unthink- 
ing in perpetual bondage to the idea that God made 
them as they are, and therefore it is sinful to repine 
at their lot, while to openly rebel against the present 
constituted order of society is moral crime of the 
most heinous nature. He regarded the abolition of 
superstition and mental slavery as the grand reform, 
inclusiv of all others, and necessary to the achieve- 
ment of any of them. He was practically an Atheist, 
though he sometimes expounded pantheism, declar- 
ing his philosophical adhesion to that belief. He was 
converted to Spiritualism by phenomena occurring 
in his own household and elsewhere, and he reasoned 
out a philosophy covering the ground he took of 
“ Material Spiritualism.” It is due to him, now that 
he is unable to speak for himself, that these facts 
should be known. Though they hav been stated re- 
peatedly, both by himself and by us since his death, 
it was only a few weeks since that we joined a party 
who were discussing these points as vigorously as we 
often discussed them with the hero himself. 

We giv also a full-page picture of the monument, 
showing its face and one side. Upon the face the let- 
tering is plain, and can easily be read; that- upon the 
other three sides is as follows. On the second side: 


“ Demonstrated science may be regarded as the only true 
source of knowledge. 

«What is called revelation is a snare, a delusion, a falsehood. 
Those who claim to speak for the gods simply speak their own 
thought. 

“The gods do not speak; they are as dumb as the rocks, 
they are as speechless as the grave. With Nature it is not so. 
To know her is to know the truth, and to study her is to be 
wise.” > 


The third reads: 


“The object of our lives should be to make this world as 
beautiful, and ourselvs and our fellows as happy, as is in our 
power. 

“I can hardly yield my consent that this is the last of our 
individuality; and I fondly think that Father and Mother Na- 
ture are able to accomplish the best, greatest, and most de- 
sirable of all problems—a continued individual existence. But 
I am borrowing no trouble about it.” 


On the fourth, which is shown in the cut but is 
not lettered, is engraved: 


“I belicve in the eternal powers and principles of Nature, 
in the superiority of good lives, in acts of kindness toward our 
tellow-beings, and in efforts to spread the light of truth over 

* the dark spots of the earth. 

‘‘Kach person must be responsible for the good or ill he does. 
Here is our duty, here is our allegiance, and not in the sky 
above us. We must make our heaven on the earth, and not in 
the air.” 

The burial lot has been beautified by Mrs. Ben- 
nett, who is as devoted to her husband’s. mem- 


ory as she was to him in life, finding her greatest 
consolation in lovingly adorning his resting-place, by 
planting flowers around the border of the lot, placing 
therein two large bronze vases filled with flowers, and 
two bronzed settees for the convenience of visitors. 
An appropriate footstone has also been erected by the 
same Wifely generosity. The appearance of the lot 
is radiantly beautiful, and friends in the vicinity will 
find a pilgrimage to the cemetery well repaid. 

The cost of the monument, including a bill 
not heretofore counted because unpresented, has 
been $1,465.65. Of this $1,460.24 has been paid, 
leaving only $5.41 to be made up. This exhibit is 
gratifying in the extreme, alike. creditable to. Lib- 
eralism and the friends of Mr. Bennett. The work 
has been a spontaneous offering of devoted Liberals, 
and their generosity is worthy of all praise. 


PIOTURES OF THE MONUMENT. 

The engraving of the monument, which has caused 
a delay of one day in this week’s issue of Tae Trura 
Serxer, is not designed to supersede the lithograph, 
which will be ready soon, but serves merely as an 
outline of the latter, and also in a slight way as a re- 
demption of the promis of the committee. The lith- 
ograph will be a work of art really to be admired. 
Messrs. Buek & Lindner hav spared no painsto make 
it as artistic and satisfactory as possible, printing it 
in seven colors to obtain the right effects. The me- 
dallion appears in bronze, presenting a fac simile of 
the monument itself. The foliage of the trees around 
presents a natural appearance, and the dim gray 
background givs the dark polished granit of the shaft 
an imposing and solid look, as though meant to stand 
the war of centuries. The inscriptions are all printed 
in the lithograph, together with the locality of the 
work, method of execution, and date of dedication. 
We hope that in appropriate frames they will orna- 
ment the homes of all Mr. Bennett’s friends. 


THE MONUMENT FUND. 
Since the last acknowledgment the following dona- 
tions to the Bennett monument hav been received: 


J. Schuh, . 100 Henry J. Thomas, 1 00 
F. A. Day, 70 W.R. Barton, 50 
J. B. Everett, 100 A Friend, 2 00 
Henri Paling, 1 00 Oliver Gardner, 1 00 
N. H. Wheeler, 100 Alf. Banta, 1 75 
C. P. Ludwig, 100 Mrs. Jno. Curtis, 50 
Mrs. A. R. Tryler, 50 Chas. W. Bowser, 1 00 
Jas. M. Ramsay, 100 Jacob Cretois, 70 
Geo, Chamberlain, 50 W. B. Chamberlain, 1 00 
Miss Vie Dalton, 25 R. Butterfield, 1 00 


ee Oh ae 
The League Organization. 


In replying to what Mr. Underwood terms silly 
remarks of Mr. Leland, the Index says: 


“ In response to this, we stated frankly, but courteously, 
that the National Liberal League had by its repeal policy 
alienated from it the great mass of Liberals, and it was now 
without vitality, influence, or harmony, and that, if there were 
to be a convention to form a National Liberal organization (of 
which we were in favor), if it could be effected on a wise basis 
—namely, the principles of the state secularization), it should 
be held without connecting with any of the existing organiza- 
tions. Our suggestion, in harmony with Mr. Bradford's re- 
mark, was prompted by the desire only for such action as 
should prevent antagonism, and not render fruitless all efforts 
to unite Liberals for a common purpose. We knew the League 
was identified in the public mind with the obnoxious policy 
that had made it a failure; that, until the adoption of this 
policy, the League was an object of but little, if any, interest 
to the present leaders; and that they would never consent to 
a recission of their repeal resolution; or, if this were done, 
and the League was put as far as possible in the position it 
occupied before the date of the Syracuse Convention, that 
neither these men nor those whom they represented would 
feel any further interest in it. Now, the attempt is made to 
giv the impression that the officers of the Leauge hav made a 
most magnanimous offer in the ‘new deal,’ proposed, and 
that the Index has treated it with contempt. Neither state- 
ment is true. We will only add that, when 2 serious effort 
affording any promis of success is made to unite the Liberals 
of this country in a National organization, it shall hav our sup- 
port and co-operation.” 

Judging by this, the Index is apparently in favor 
of an organization devoted to state secularization, and 
promises co-operation. The chief officers of the 
League—the president and secretary—understand it 
this way, it seems, for Mr. Leland, in last Man, makes 
the proposition to the Syracuse soreheads that the 
League go back to first principles as the easiest way 
to a reconciliation. The secretary says: 


‘In the article before us Mr, Underwood now writes of a 
National Liberal organization ‘of which we [Mr. Underwood] 
are in favor,’ and givs the assurance that a ‘serious effort to 
unite the Liberals shall hav our support and co-operation.’ 
Why didn’t he say that before? Has the generally expressed 
Liberal sentiment of the country shown him that heis not sus- 


tained—that organization, or 8 reorganization, can go on with- | 


out him, and that he would better hav met reconciliation, at 
least a step or two, if not half-way? Anyhow he seems to hav 
struck a light from some. quarter, and is now in favor of some. 
thing. We will take him at his word and see-what will. come 
of it. 

“Here are two questions, preliminary to an all-inclusiv 
movement: 

“1. In any organization, with the hope. and design of in-: 
cluding all Liberals, would the Index: and its friends approve 
of any expression in the new platform in opposition to what is 
now known as ‘Comstockism?’ We need an explicit answer 
on this point. è 

“2. If the Index and its friends answer affirmativly on the 
first question, would they accept the ground taken in the orig- 
inal League Congress held in Philadelphia in 1876—-would they 
indorse either the Whereas and Resolution introduced by Mr. 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, or the two resolutions introduced by 
Mr. B. F. Underwood, or would they accept both? We here 
reprint all these resolutions so that they and the > country may 
hav. the whole proposition before them: 


‘MR. ANDREWS'S RESOLUTIONS. 


“« WuHerxgas, There are many symptoms of a growing inten- 
tion on the part of the religious power to re-establish a virtnal 
censorship over the press and the post-office, by influence ex- 
erted over the several legislativ bodies, under the pretense of 
zeal for the public morals, but really in behalf of religious 
and ecclesiastical despotism; as, for instance, in procuring a 
body of loose, dangerous, and oppressiv. legislation Against the. 
circulation of ‘obscene literature,’ under which, it is believed, 
some of the purest and best men of the land are at this hour 
suffering in prison or stand in danger of their liberties ; there- 
fore, 

*¢ "Resolved, That we recommend to the members of the - 
League and to the public the utmost, vigilance and the closest. 
scrutiny i in detecting and unveiling any such conspiracy or con- 
spiracies against the liberties of the people; and that they 
should thus commence the accumulation of facts upon which 
the League may, if found requisit, act specifically to procure 
the entire repeal or righteous modification of all such laws.” 

“ Mr. Underwood said: ‘I hope the resolution will not be 
laid on the table. I think the resolution is not only relevant 
as it now stands, but appropriate. I should be sorry to hav 
this congress fail to pass a resolution so well defined and ap- 
propriate as that. There is not a word init of approval of any . 
wrong act, or of any obscene work. I think it our duty, under 
the circumstances, to sustain this resolution, and I hope it will 
pass.’ Would Mr. Underwood say that now? 


t MR. UNDERWOOD'’S RESOLUTIONS. 


“ Resolved, That this League, while it recognizes the great 
importance and the absolute necessity of guarding by proper 
legislation against obscene and indecent publications, whatever 
sect, party, order, or class such publications. claim to favor, 
disapproves and protests against all laws which, by reason of 
indefinitness or ambiguity, shall permit the prosecution and 
punishment of honest and conscientions men for presenting 
to the public what they deem essential to the public welfare, 
when the views thus presented do not violate in thought or 
language the acknowledged rules of decency; and that we de- 
mand that all laws against obscenity and indecency shall be so 
clear and explicit that none but actual offenders against the 
recognized principles of purity shall be liable to suffer there- 
from. 

‘* Resolved, That we cannot but regard the appointment and 
authorization by the government of a single individual to in- 
spect our mails, with power to exclude therefrom whatever he 
deems objectionable, as a delegation of authority dangerous to 
public and personal liberty, and utterly inconsistent with the 
genius of free institutions. 

“If the Index and its friends will now take that aélion and 
approve that ground, the president and secretary of the League 
would also indorse it as the plank on Comstockism in the new 
platform, and we think the majority of the National Liberal 
League would approve of it, - If all sides should agree on that, 
and the present officers of the League decline’ re-election, as 
they propose to do, so as to leave the whole field open for a 
re-organization, would not that place the National League ‘ as 
far as possible in the position it occupied before the date of 
the Syracuse Convention?” 

The president of the League, in Man of even ante: 
puts his proposition this way: 

“f BEGIN AT THE START AGAIN. 

“To go back to First Principles is one of the best, easiest, 
and most non-committal ways of getting out of present differ- 
ences. Some friends of the Liberal League hav advised that 
it begin at the start again, as it did at Philadelphia in 1876. 
Our secretary has worked out the suggestion in another col- 
umn, and certainly it is worthy of serious attention from all 
dissenting Liberals. 

“ We are reproached by those who say there should be some 
general union of Liberals, with having induced the League 
Congress to do or say something that prevents a general co- 
operation. At the slightest intimation that we might be in the 
way, we withdrew. personally. 

** Now, we second the suggestion to let all of the by-gones 
be sunk as though they never were, and try to meet on the 
original League platform and the proceedings at Philadelphia 
in 1876, and start anew. f 

‘Men and Brethren, what more can we do? Shall we issue 
the call for the Congress in that form ?” 

Paine once remarked to George Washington that, 
in considering a certain line of conduct he saw fit to 
pursue, the world would hav great difficulty in decid- 
ing whether he was an apostate or an impostor. The 
same puzzle will meet the future historian when 
weighing—if he hav scales so small—the course to- 
ward the League of the Free Religious journal, un- 
less the program be heartily adopted. It is certainly 
a generous enough concession to irrational prejudices 
and personal spite. But we question the wisdom of 
making too strenuous efforts to get into the Leagué 
gentlemen whose previous efforts hav been directed 


solely to two purposes—ruling and. ruining the or- 
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ganization. Mr. Underwood at Syracuse stultified 
Mr. Underwood at Philadelphia. If the gentleman 
honestly thinks he was mistaken in 1876, he has not 
said so; yet respect for his subsequent attitude to 
the League would seem to demand such a declara- 
tion. , 

Mr. Leland’s activ work as secretary of the League 
has shown him the difficulty of maintaining intact an 
organization devoted to such a mass of reforms as 
appears in the platform proposed at Milwaukee. He 
has all along been in favor of a return to first princi- 
ples. We are pleased to see that he has converted 
his distinguished confrere and official superior. It is 
pleasant to learn, in connection with this conver- 
sion, that between the two gentlemen there has never 
existed any real difference of opinion. Replying to 
an editorial in Tue Trura Srexer of June 14th, in 
which we quoted Mr. Leland as gratified that nearly 
all the Liberal journals agreed with him in wanting 
to stick to secularization as the sole object of the 
League, and Mr. Wakeman as sorry that the proposed 
Milwaukee platform should be overslaughed and for- 
gotten, Mr. Wakeman says: l 


€ ONE THING AT A TIME. 

“Thus says TuE TRUTH SEEKER of the duty of Liberals, and 
tries to make out some difference between the secretary and 
president of the League as to the objects of the League. There 
is no difference, and the point is not well taken, but the con- 
fusion of our esteemed neighbor may be the occasion for us to 
clear up a general misapprehension. The object of the League 
is secularization, and all that the word implies, which is cer- 
tainly one thing, and THE thing as to which we may all be 
agreed. But how can this one thing be attained? Evidently 
by political action only. That was the main purpose of the 
League when it was founded, and every Congress has taken 
measures looking in that direction. But it has been ever man- 
ifest that this political action must be achieved through a Lib- 
eral party organized for the purpose, or else by a coalition 
with existing political parties. But no such party action com- 
pels Liberals to adhere to and emphasize their own issue as 
one measure only of a great party. The people, as every sen- 
sible man sees at once, will require to know of that party how 
it proposes to administer the affairs of the country generally. 
What will be its policy as to foreign and domestic affairs, the 
tariff, revenue, currency, internal improvements, etc., etc.? 
Now, when Liberals and the League project their own issue 
they are bound to recommend some party or platform with it. 
As well might you order your cook to get up a dinner out of 
one article only as to seek to run this great nation on the issue 
of secularization only. A cook with the motto, One dish only 
for a meal, is not likely to be engaged. The secretary was 
speaking only of the League issue upon which all Liberals 
could rally, while I was in the same paper calling attention to 
the political measures Liberals were likely to favor in the gen- 
eral management of the country which every political party 
must undertake, if it undertakes administration at all. The 
last Congress recommended the measures it felt would be most 
consistent with the great question of secularization, Thatrec- 
onmendation, we regret to say, has been generally misappre- 
hended. It did not make that platform a part of the League 
at all, nor bind any one to it. It was an indication of the po- 
litical drift of Liberal thought, and a very great and most im- 
portant indication, to which the Liberals hav failed to respond 
as they should. The range of Liberal thought seemed to be 
below it, and unable to grasp its noble and far-reaching states- 
manship. More than one thing at a time seems to confuse its 
vision. But things seen in this single way are not properly 
seen at all. ‘Things, and especially measures and issues in 
politics, reform, and statesmanship, can only be seen in their 
relations. The political relations which are implied by and 
which consistently go with the policy of secularization, are the 
subjects which can alone make that policy visible and practi- 
cally attainable. We hav been ready to co-operate with any 
party which would, with most consistency, bring forward our 
issue. The Congress declined to recommend that course, but 
projected a platform as the suggestion of a party, thus repeat- 
ing the attempt at a new party inaugurated in Cincinnati in 
1880. But now, as then, the Liberals failto respond. Lately. 
however, the Liberty party and other reform parties hav stolen 
their thunder to such an extent that it may seem best to add 
our issue to theirs, if we can, and go in with them for General 
Butler as the best exponent we can find of secularization, and 
of the issues and reforms which itimplies. Can we not be more 
unanimous on this than on any other course? If a new Lib- 
eral party is impracticable, what other than the great finan- 
cial, anti-monopoly, and labor reform candidate can attract 
the sympathies and votes of Liberals?” 


‘As to the disagreement, we are willing to rest the 
case. Mr. Leland said one thing, Mr. Wakeman 
another; if that is not disagreement, the English lan- 
guage is more marvelously flexible than the Hebrew 
tongue appeared when Mr. Huxley stood aside and 
admired the grammatical athletics of the theologians 
who find in Genesis the records of evolution. 

That attempts to affiliate with other reform politi- 
cal parties hav resulted unhappily is natural. Not 
one of them has publicly expressed sympathy with 
secularization, or embodied a single “demand” in 
its platform. Why, therefore, should the League go 
tothem any more than to the older parties? If B. F. 
Butler will answer affirmativly the questions we ad- 

-dressed him last week, we will work for him; other- 


wise not. Our president.is a poor politician to throw 
himself into the arms of a candidate before he knows 
whether he willbe welcome. Of course, if he regards 
Greenbackism. or Anti-monopoly as above seculari- 
zation of thestate, he does right in voting for Mr. But- 


ler. He would be untrue to himself did he do other- 
wise. l 


esting Mr. Walker, who proposes to issue from his 
rustic retreat of Kiowa this fall and commit the 
League to the issue of repealing all laws against ob- 
scenity. 
you order your cook to get up a dinner of one article 
only as to seek to run this great nation on the issue 
of secularization only. A cook with the motto, One 
dish only for a meal, is not likely to be engaged.” 


will likely be his ruin, Brutuses are scattered all 
around in the shape of other political parties who 
want to run this nation. 


view. A majority of those present at the last Con- 
gresses hav incorporated other issues, some of which 
are, in our opinion, grand and noble, and some are 
not. But the point we make is thatit is unfair to the 
minority to make them advocates of political reforms 
they do not like. Members joined the League for 
the purpose of getting the Bible out of the schools, 
and other reforms of that nature which are duly spec- 
ified. They arenow asked to work, among other things, 
for the abolition of the presidency, the promotion of 
co-operativ association, with loans from the public 
treasury, public aid to indigent colonists, and to uncom- 
promisingly combat the so-called Republican and 
Democratic parties—which, however good in them- 
selvs, are not properly among the purposes of the 
League. To illustrate the unfairness of this, we will 
Mr. Wakeman’s ambition is great, and, like Cæsar’s, quote a few illustrations from Herbert Spencer: 


“Suppose [he says] that at tho goneral meeting of some 
philanthropic association it was resolved that, in addition to 
relieving distress, the association should employ home mis- 
K SA 5 : Had Cæsar been content sionaries to preach down popery. Might the subscriptions 
with guiding destiny instead of taking it into his own | of Catholics, who had joined the body with charitable views, 


One more point, and then we will turn to the inter- 


Mr. Wakeman remarks that “as well might 


hands, he would hav lived longer, and consequently | be rightfully used for this end ?” 


Again: 

“ Suppose that of the members of a book-club the greater 
number, thinking that, under existing circumstances, rifle- 
practice was more important than reading, should. decide to 


accomplished more. When Liberalism is powerful 
enough to elect a president, there will be no need of 
doing so. To win a perfectly secular government is 
all that Liberals can logically do as & body of Free- change the purpose of their union, and to apply the funds in 
thinkers. Action to that extent is all that is neces- | hand for the purchase of powdor, ball, and targets. Would 
sary. The precise method of action can be deter- | the regt be bound by this decision?” 

mined when there is something to act with. Again: 

Now to Mr. Walker. He is, so far as heard from, “ Suppose that, under the excitement of news from Aus- 
the only person bent on using the League for all tralia, the majority of a Froehold Land Society should deter- 
3 $ Enp B min, not simply to start in a body for the gold-diggings, but 
imaginable purposes, from abolishing the presidency to use their accumulated capital to provide outfits. Would 
to repealing the state statutes against obscene litera- | this appropriation of property be just to tho minority? and 
ture. Quoting our statement that “itis the business | must these join the expedition ?” 
of the League to fight for Freethinkers oppressed by ‘Scarcely any ono would venture an afirmativ answer evon 


iho church and a d that iti to the first of these questions, much less to the others, And 
UYON BOE WO ATO: BIZ au & proposition why? Because every one must perceive that by uniting hini- 


should be made to practically nullify this clause by | self with others, no man can equitably be botrayed into acts 
suspending the agitation for the repeal of the Com- | uttorly foreign tothe purpose for which he joined them. Each 
stock law. Weare for the repeal of any law under | of those supposed minorities would properly reply to those 
which can be worked such monstrous iniquity as im- seeking to coerce them: ‘We combinod with you for a defined 


% t EF eae k d for thi object; we gavo monoy and timo for tho fnrthoranco of that 
prisonment purely ior Opinions sake and Tor thi8} object; on all questions thence arising wo tacitly agroed to con- 


reason, and on constitutional grounds, must vote for | form to the will of tho greater numbor; but we did not agreo 
repeal first, last, and all the time,” Mr. Walker replies: | to conform on any other quostions, If you induce us to join 


“That is very true in its argued statement, and very good {YoU by professing a certain end, and then undortake somo 
in its stated determination. There is no room for any excep- other end of which we wore not apprised, you obtain our sup- 
tion here which should allow any law which can work such port under falso pretenses; you excood the expressed or 
wrong to stand. Mr. Macdonald distinctly says that he is for understood compact to which wo conmiited ourselys; and we 
the ropenl ‘first, last, and all the time,’ of ‘any law’ which | 97° 2° longer bound by your docisions. A 
can be used to imprison for opinion’s sake. ‘That is the posi-| If this does not enable Mr. Walker to see the point 


tion that I assumed when I declared that in the next congress | we shall hav to giv him up as one blinded to the hight 


of the League would be ‘offered resolutions demanding the | of the mountain by too close observation of the dirt 
total and unconditional repeal of every statute which limits at his feet 


freedom of choice in the realm of letters and art.’ Whereupon 
Mr. Macdonald oxpresses the hope that ‘our fiery friend will 
forbear,’ tells me that if I want an organization which shall 5 R : 
make this demand to go outside of the League and organize Most of the extremely pious people, especially in 


one, and not deny to the League ‘liberty to confino itself to | the East, it is well known, are Republicans. Yet 
its rightful purposes.” What a jumble of contradictions we they seem unable to swallow the party candidate, if 
hav here! , t Confine itself to its rightful purposes? Has he we may regard the religious press as voicing their 
not just said that one of the rightful purposes ‘ of the Leaguo : r , : 
is to defend those prosecuted and persecuted for opinion’s senti ments. The Indep endent Dolta the Chicago nom- 
sake on thesubject of religion and morals?” that he is ‘amazed’ | nations squarely. The Christian Union regards them 
that a proposition should be mado to suspend the agitation for | with “ unfeigned regret,” and says that the best Re- 
the repeal of the law denying liberty of opinion? that he is | publicans will “stand quiet” in the campaign, having 
for the repeal of ‘ any law’ which does this? ; an “unalterable determination not to support Mr. 
“Does not a ‘state Jaw do this as well as a ‘national’ law ? Blaine for the presidency.” To the Congregationalis! 
What is the use of trying to draw distinctions where there are], Se thks See a 4 a aaa nae 
none? Is a prison cell for opinion’s sake less dark and terri- | Lis nomination is “a sad disappointment.” The Bap- 
ble because the state of New York instead of the United States | list Weekly expresses a like aversion to Blaine, and 
government sends a man there? Is denial of liberty of thought | the Boston Christian Register, the organ of the New 
by a state less criminal than its denial by the nation?” England Unitarians, says that voters who desire 
We can go a good way with our rhetorical friend | decent politics “ hav no further interest in or use for 
in regard to the repeal of the state laws under which | the Republican party.” 
Comstock has worked much iniquity, but Mr. Walker} Letters from clergymen sustaining these journals 
knows as well as we that there are publications which | in their bolt are also numerous, ranging from Henry 
newsdealers should no more be allowed to sell than| Ward Beecher up and down. 
druggists should be permitted to hand poison over} In view of the morality generally prevailing in the 
the counter to every child or half insane person who | church, this change of expression is bewildering tu 
asks for it. We believe in a strict construction of|the onlooker. In the recent explosion of bubbles in 
the Constitution, letting Congress exercise the powers | Wall street every defaulter and dishonest bankrupt 
delegated to it by the Constitution, and no other.|was a church-member in good standing; and the 
For that reason we think the Comstock statutes | ministerial lapses from virtue hav been alarmingly 
should be repealed. We also shall work for the re- | frequent of late, so frequent, indeed, that our space 
peal, as we said, of all laws under which men can be|is over-taxed in fulfilling the duty to the public 
imprisoned purely for opinion’s sake. If under any|shirked by the religious press. 
present state law men can be thus imprisoned, repeal| If we could regard this sudden cry for honesty in 
it. But we deny that statutes suppressing those pub- | politics as the turning over of a new leaf on the part 
lications manifestly intended to inflame the sexual | of the religious public, great credit would be given 
passions can be inimical to Freethought. But shall|them. But the days of miracles are past. There 
we endeavor to force our opinions upon the League? | must be some other reason. 
If we had a personal end to achieve, and thought that Boe te a a Se 
in that way we could see success, we might try it, as, G#orcE Cmamey gave the closing lecture of the 
the movers of the Milwaukee platform did. But| Sees in this city last Sunday. His subject was 


; ; ; “Walt Whitman.” There has been but one expres- 
would it be right? Decidedly not. The League was| sion regarding Mr. Chainey and his lectures;. that is, 


organized to compass state secularization; and men j| that the addresses possess unusual literary merits, 
and women are asked to join it with that object inland that he is an orator of fine parts. 


—e 
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Letters from Sriends. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 9, 1884. 


Mr. Epiror: Herewith I send $2, for which please giv me 
It is bet- 
ter than any of the eight or ten Bibles of creeds, because it la- 
bors for the advancement, elevation, and happiness of man- 


credit on subscription to the grand Truro SEEKER. 


kind. It labors to diffuse light and knowledge among men, 
while the priests strive to enslave and degrade them. 
Yours, P. V. Wise. 


Veran, N. J., June 13, 1884 

Mn. Evrror: Thanks for your specimen copy of Tue Trurn 
SEEKER. I was pleased to notice your petition for state secu- 
larization. I cut it out per order, and hav thirty-one names. 
I think I can get quite a number more, but I want to be sure 
and send it to you in season. 

I am a Spiritualist, but more than that a Liberalist, and feel 
the deep need of Spiritualists and Liberalists uniting forces 
for all our sakes. Fraternally yours, 

l Mrs. JENNIE A. Doane. 


Canton, Outo, June 17, 1884. 
Mr. Eprrorn: Through my son I came in possession of THE 
Trura SEEKER three years ago, and a. better paper I never 
read, It has beon my Sunday companion ever since I left the 
church. I hav paid a good deal of money to the preacher, as 
neither the church nor the preacher’s house was paid for, and 
every once in a while the preacher had to hava little donation. 
But I think now it would hav been better if I had risked dam- 
nation. I cannot do without TuE TRUTH SEEKER, therefore I 

inclose $3.25 for it and the ANNUAL. Davin 8S. Aunssr. 


Wesrriatp, N. Y., June 1, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: In reply to the suggestion of A. E. Ringer, 
please allow me to ask, Why not make the principles on which 
our republic is founded (that the powers that govern are 
derived from the governed) a leading plank in the -Liberal 
platform? A truth demonstrated in every organic form, and 
although ignored by the religion and science of the day, seems 
to me to be the only basis on which a republic can sustain 
itself. Hoping this question will receive the consideration it 
merits in the coming convention, it is respectfully submitted. 

J. TINNEY. 


STERLING, ILL., June 14, 1884. 

Mr. Evrror: I am able at present to send my own nameonly, 
as there are very few Freethinkers, Spiritualists, and Infidels at 
this place where I liv. But I hope every reader of 'Tue Trura 
Srexen will send in his name, at least. 

‘There should be one more point added in secularizing mar- 
riage, which would also perhaps solve the Mormon problem, 
and that is, the marriage ceremony should be performed by a 
United States officer, and not a priest or religious preacher of 
any. kind, but a legal officer, to make it legal. I hope some 
one will prepare a lecture on the same, which should be 
printed or published in ‘Tnz 'T RUTH SEEKER. 

Yours truly, 


F. ©. KRAMER. 


Burton, Texas, June 13, 284. 

Mr. Eprron: I hav received several circulars from one Liv- 
ezy, who claims the miraculous power of completely silencing 
all and any Infidels in the land. He calis particular attention 
to his answers to letters from Infidels inclosed, which to me is 
quite cranky for a man presuming so much. I don’t see how 
he expects to make plain the foolishness of scripture by giving 
us more of the same kind of hash. 

I should be on the watch for him ifin Ingersoll’s or the 
president’s place, for fear auother Guiteau had sprung up to 
receive a divine command to murder some one. He exults in 
about the same kind of tiradeas Guiteau did before he assassi- 
nated the president, and to prevent another such sad occur- 
rence, I think this apostle should be confined. 

H. B. Jones. 


New Haven, Conn., June 16, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find three dollars to pay for 
Tar Trun SEEKER another year. 

I also send you some circulars that I received in April from 
S. G. Lewis, of Grass Valley, Cal., representing a work which 
he calls, ‘“ A Revelation in Sexual Science.” I gave some of 
them to some friends, and they wished me to send with them 
and get the book, which he would send for 25 cents per copy, 
or five for one dollar. Wesent the dollar and received five 
envelopes, each containing eight pieces of paper, 5x8 inches, 
the contents mostly from other writers. I suppose he got my 
name from the ‘‘ Freethought Directory ;” and now will you tell 
what name would be the most fitting for him, fraud or hum- 
bug? Yours, C. W. Corsy. 


Burre, Mon., June 11, 284. 

Mr. Epıror: Find inclosed $6.30, which please apply as§di- 
rected. I think your paper is better than ever, especially since 
the ‘Children’s Corner” was started. What tenderness and 
pathos in that sketch of ‘‘Susie’s Death!” John Peck isa 
good one; his articles suit my taste. I feel sorry for Elliott 
Preston and Mattie C. Mitchell. Vivisection may be wrong, 
but I do not think the doctors use unnecessary cruelty. They 
need practice to get nerve for man’s benefit. 

I don’t use liquor, but sincerely hope these inflammatory 
prohibitionists will use more cold language. It is only brutes 
that abuse whisky. During our long winters, the saloon is a 
great help to our poor who cannot obtain work; and cabins 
and wood are very scarcefor many an honest workman. They 
get light, warmth, and reading for nothing, hundreds of them. 
And all this must be stopped to save a few chronic drunks. 
The saloon is all right if used right. 

In regard to human happiness, I think Elmina is right. 
Those persons who can see nothing but crime and misery on 


Jehovah.” 


in the Mosaic creation—that the world is flat, that the sun did 


we arein a reasonably healthy condition. 


yes, hung, crucified, burnt, and forever damned Col. Inger- 
his unpardonable sin. 


pressions from Christians relativ to this lecture as being the 


I hav tried Communism, and it proved a complete failure. I 
hay read everything I could find on the subject, and hav care- 
fully watched the labors of all nations and classes of people, 
and am free to acknowledge that I amgetinignorance. Some- 
times I think of writing a pamphlet on “‘ How to Geta Home,” 
but second thoughts hav always forbidden it, when I thought 
that fools rush in where wise men fear to tread. I hav made 
myself a comfortable home on a small scale, commencing 
without money enough to pay the first week’s board, and now 
I believe I could repeat it in a thousand different ways. But 
it took me a long and laborious road to find the way, and hence 
I hesitate to advise, knowing that many must fall by the way. 
: Gro. W. CHAPMAN, M.D. 


earth must be bilious and experts in the use of government 
socks. From my own experience and observation, I believe 
the majority of the race are happy. I hav had to “rustle ” 
without aid since I was ten years old; am a cripple, hav no 
education, no brains, physically weak, and hay always been 
poor, but yet I am satisfied with life; am happy though I 
“ could harrow up thy soul” with tales of suffering. 

Wishing Taz Trurs Szexer family happiness and good luck, 
I subside. FRED. Cooxs. 


Seneta, Kan., June 9, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Hav received three copies of your paper, and 
find them to be very good, filled with solid reading. If the 
rest of the papers turn out to be as good as the ones I hav got 
I will renew my subscription. 

There are but few Liberals around here, as the most of the 
people are German Catholics. John E. Remsburg (whose 
name I see mentioned so often in your columns) gave three 
lectures here about a. month ago on “ False Claims,” and on 
the lives of “ Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and Paine,” 
which were well attended. Some persons who hav looked at 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER say it is obscene. The same persons read 
the New York Weekly, and say it is filled with good, solid read- 
ing matter. As Iam but a boy, some persons say I am foolish 
for choosing such reading matter, but I tell them I am run- 
ning my own boat, and wish them to do the same. 

Yours in search of truth, Prep. H. KERNEEN. 


WARRENSBURG, Mo., June 10, 1884. 

Mr. Epıror: I received your kind letter of May 29th. Iam 
very sorry that my circumstances aré such that I am abso- 
lutely unable to settle up my account with one of the best 
moral instructors on earth, Tue Truru Seexer. The Investi- 
gator is also one of my favorits. I can’t decide which is the 
best. I constantly distribute them among friends and foes— 
to whoever will read them. I frequently send them on mis- 
sionary work to my friends in other states. 

There is not another Infidel to Bibles and Christianity in 
this town (of about 6,000 inhabitants) that dares to come square 
out and face the Christian Protestant orthodox music but my- 
self. But Iam going to stick to the work if I die by it. I 
think that I hav accomplished some little good that I know of. 
Kersey Graves’s “ Bible of Bibles” has influenced two preach- 
ers, one a Methodist and the other a Dunkard, to quit preach- 
ing and quit their churches. Of course THE TRUTH SEEKER 
and Investigator did their part, as did thei¥ tracts and such 
books as they hav from time to time sent me, which I distrib- 
uted. 

I am very sorry that I was unable to send a small amount to~ 
wards completing the Bennett monument. I am sorry that I 
am left out, and I must tell you how much I hav always sym- 
pathized with our late brother, D. M. Bennett, and our cause. 
While under sentence to the Albany Bastile, while lying in 
Ludlow Street Jail, I wrote to Peter Cooper to see if it was pos- 
sible to so arrange it that I could take his place in the prison 
and serve out the thirteen months in his place. I got no an- 
swer. Then I wrote to Brother Macdonald to the same effect. 
I got no answer in any shape. From a Christian standpoint 
the principle of one man suffering for the sins of others is all 
right, but in the eye of the law if I wish to take Mr. Bennett’s 
place, believing him to be entirely innocent, and knowing that 
he could do so much more good to mankind than I could pos- 
sibly do, the law will not allow the precedent or principle to 
be carried out. My object in making the offer to serve out 
his sentence was to do my best to cause the people everywhere 
to think and pass judgment upon the Comstock laws, upon 
the iniquity of Benedict’s rulings, and, above all, I wished to 
see Brother Bennett free, so that his mighty pen might get 
away with ignorance, superstition, and intolerance. 

And this reminds me of one thing, viz., that inside of fifty 
years the world has got to establish and protect mental and 
political liberty all over this little globe, or it has got to go back 
to barbarism, as it was five or six hundred years ago. The 
Bible, with its bankrupt system of theology, must go, and po- 
lygamy with it. All the beasts—or, in other words, thé creeds 
—with their seven heads and ten horns, must go. Christianity 
is doing its level best against the religion of humanity. One 
or the other must go, and the way I look at it this wonderful 
nondescript of a God who is described in our Bible must go. 
Two things can’t occupy the same space at the same time, and 
as immutable law is our governor and our god, and occupies 
all space, there is no room for the Christian God, and if that 
be so, what is the use of an Agnostic, anyway? Why not come 
square out, call for the proof of his existence, and whenever 
the priests, or preachers, or anyone else, can show us anything 
that he ever did that we can’t account for without him, let us 
all fall down and worship him, for those are the credentials we 
are looking for, and then he will be eligible to a positionin our 
Infidel constitution. 

I hav already bothered you too long, but you will hear from 
me again as soon as I can get out of this high grass. If you 
hay any more loose tracts lying around send me a few for dis- 
tribution. Yours for the right, E. Broogs. 


LEAVENWORTH, Kan., June 9, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Having just read H. L. Green’s hasty letter to 
you in Tur TRUTH SEEKER of June 7th, concerning ‘The Pro- 
posed Change in the League,” I wish too say that I too concur 
with him in indorsing all you say or hav said in regard to the 
League confining its platform to the Nine Demands of Liberal- 
ism. We personally do not object to any of the planks it con- 
tains, but think some of them are out of place where they are. 
Further, those nine demands granted, we will hav accomplished 
wonders; like getting the black sheep through the gate, all the 
rest are bound to follow. Besides, there is great danger of 
going to extremes, which should be avoided. The nine de- 
mands are the sentiments of all Liberals, but not all their sen- 
timents. Mr. Green says: ‘“‘ There are many Liberals that are 
not in favor of woman suffrage.” If this isa fact (which I 
hardly concede), and they (so-claimed Liberals) should be al- 
lowed to put an anti-woman-suffrage plank in the platform, 
we think it would be deserted by all true Liberals. For how 
any can claim to be Liberal, and at the same time deny women 
rights they claim for themselvs, thus denying rights and priv- 
ileges to their mothes, wives, and daughters granted to uned- 
ucated foreigners and négroes, is more thanI can conceive. If 
there be any such, and this comes to their notice, we hope 
they will giv their reasons for the same through the columns 
of Tax TRUTH SEEKER, and oblige their differing friend, 

H. H. HUTCHESON. 


Despremona, Texas, June 6, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $2, for which please send 
“ What Objections to Christianity?” and ‘ Interrogatories to 


Orthodox Christianity in this place is so puny that the breth- 
ren can’t get up an excitement. Thero is not a Christian here 
who is bold enough to undertake a defense of old rotten Josh- 
ism. In fact, we are afflicted with but one man who believes 
stand still, and that a woman should obey her husband. So 

We are opposed to any change in the League. The addition 
of a straw is often sufficient to break the camel’sback. Letus 
stick closely to the Nine Demands of Liberalism and§fight it 
out on this line. ~ 

We most heartily second your nomination for president of 
the League. 

The ‘sky pilots” in adjoining neighborhoods hav killed— 
soll on account of his last lecture. That lecture constituted 
How sorry we should be that there is 
no hope now for the colonel’s salvation! We hav heard ex- 


most damaging thing ever given to the public. A great many 
people in this state are realizing the validity—the truth—in the 
charge that ‘‘ every God is the fossilized nightmare of a savage 
brain.” 

Wishing Taz ‘TRUTH SEEKER every possible success, I re- 
main, 2s ever, A subscriber, A. C. Martin, M.D. 


“Great VALLEY, June 10, 1884. 

Mr. Epirorn: Among the many thoughts that manipulate the 
fiber of my brain tissue, is one that I am and hav been your 
debtor since the 15th of last April, to the amount of three 
dollars in current funds, for one of the best papers published 
in America—one that is ever welcomed by every thoughtful, 
free, and progressiv man and woman, while to those that 
take the ipse dixit of thus sayeth the Lord, as the final of all 
truth through faith, and without investigation, by all such 
Tue ,Trurs SEEKER is feared and shunned, that is, if they hav 
the capacity to ever learn there is such a paper, which, we are 
sorry to say, is the case of but a small number as yet. But 
then, you know, the chicken must first break the shell and 
emerge therefrom before he can be said to to be an independ- 
ent chick. So let Tue TRUTH SEEKER keep right on in the 
even tenor of her ways, until the independent chicks shall 
constitute a majority, instead of as now a minority, and then 
each individual chick will know it has as good a right to crow 
on its own dung-hill as perchance the more pretentious game 
who would fain hav us believe his ancestral blood was of the 
pure Jehovah stock; and then won’t we cocks and hens, who 
hav had the courage to trace his pedigree, crow and cackle 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory ? i 

And now I will submit my cage to the wise decision of yours, 
Mr. Editor and patrons of Taz Trura Szexer, whether or no 
there won’t be a great decline in the general opinion and price 
of the Jehovah church stock, all of which I respectfully submit. 
I listened to the profundity of a reverend Adventist the 
other evening; one of those wise ones who can harmonize the 
Bible and make the fools understand it. - He was quite a glib 
talker, with a sanctimonous countenance, which said in 


Cawker City, Kan,, June 12, 284. 

Mr. Bprror: I think it was R. W. Emerson who said that 
the masses of mankind can understand a principle only as its 
light falls on a fact. Now, I wish to illuminate a fact in the 
interest of Mr. Hacker, our Liberal free-land man. I will, if 
he will come here, see that he gets all the land he can work as 
long as he livs. It shall be good land, well situated, deep, 
rich soil, not a tree or a stump on it that would weigh one 
ounce, or swamp, or any other objectionable feature. Heshall 
pay no taxes in any form. It shall be prairie land, and deeply 
plowed, close to the city; or if that don’t do, I will buy as 
many town lots not five minutes’ walk from the city, and place 
him in possession of them on the above terms. Now, Mike, do 
you hear me? If you don’t come up and take that, shut up ! 
You don’t know any more about the land question than a horse 
does about astronomy. Iam just as much in earnest on the 
home question as any man, and I fancy I hav seen some of 
this country and hav been as poor as any one. I hav traveled 
in twelve states, and upper and lower Canada, and passed the 
first twenty years of my life in England. I hav been a cripple 
from infancy, consequently am an incapable, and my sympa- 
thies are with that class, the only class any one need to trouble 
about. All others can take care of themselvs. I am fully 
aware of the greatness of the home question, but as the world 
is, I can see no way of bettering it than each one for himself. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, JUNE 28, 1884. AIL 
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actions, at least, ‘I am more holy than thou.” He said in the 
course of his remarks that through the Advent explanation of 
the Bible, a representativ Infidel had of late been converted, 
and that he had the pleasure of leading him down into the 
water. I asked him for the name and residence of said Infi- 
del. He said his name was Williams; couldn’t think of giv- 
en name; said he lived at Steamburg, this county. I said, 
“What do you think of the conversion of Brother C. B. 
Reynolds to Freethought?” He said he thought he was going 
to the bad. Said I, “You think him honest, do you not?” 
He said he had his doubts still. I asked if he would meet 
Mr. C. B. Reynolds at our place, in debate on the question 
of the divinity of the Bibio. He said no; that he would not 
debate with one who denied the divinity of the Bible. So you 
see one must first believe in the divinity of the old tradition 
book in order to get a chance to prove it otherwise. Hocus 
pocus, presto, change! under which box is the little joker 
now? Great is Diana of the Ephesians. I am a Spiritualist, 
a rational one, I hope, of Taz TRUTH SEEKER sort. Good-bye. 
A. F. ALBRIGHT. 


its former place. Now, however, there seems to be some pros- | sic, ete., that I enjoyed at class meetings and other religious 
pects of protection and free trade coming to the front again | exercises, Your honest Agnostio friend, D. F. Marna. 
by entering into the coming presidential campaign as a prom- TS. 
inent issue. a 7 

I hav read more or less on both sides of the tariff question. 
There is very much to be said and written both in advocacy of 
free trade and protection. Clay, Webster, Greeley—not to 
make mention of others of Jess note—argued in favor of pro- remains jagged and broken.” 
tection. John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, Thomas Hart! Thus writes America’s greatest poet, and thus decides the 
Benton, of Missouri, familiarly known by the cognomen of} philosopher when he says, “We judge others from ovr own 
‘Old Bullion,” owing to his undeviating advocacy of hard standpoint.” And thus it is with all of us. Elmina is glad, 
money, Gen. Lewis Cass, of Michigan—men very prominent in greatful, and jubilant, because her lines are cast in pleasant 
the Democratic party—were for free trade. After having read | places, because she has a heredity of hopefulness, and an ap- 
the arguments, pro and con, and after having given the ques- preciativness of the good, the true, and the beautiful. It is 
tion much thought, as also careful consideration, I hav come] all in her and she can’t help it, She has not uninterrupted 
to the conclusion that a protectiv tariff builds up and enriches | health, or wordly wealth, great scholarship and mental genius. 
the manufacturer at the expense of the consumer. I am of] She dwells in a small brown shanty and dresses in calico. 
the opinion that if the question of free trade and protection} She has dug and delved, and scrubbed and scoured. She has 
were to be fairly and squarely brought before the people, the | passed the fiery flames of sickness and death that hay robbed 
latter system or question would be voted down. The Whig] her of parent, sister, and her only darling girl; but over all 
party, from 1835 or ’36 up to 1856 (when the party died a nat-} and through all, the bright sun of hope has smiled and 
ural death) tried to get their system of protection indorsed, but | beamed. Sweet flowers hav shed their perfumes, and gay 
most signally failed. If the present party in power (the Re-| bird-notes hav threaded their melodies. ‘‘ From the abund- 
publican) tries this plan during the ensuing presidential cam-| ance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
paign, the chances are that it will fail as signally as did the| Nevertheless, and notwithstanding we allow a broad margin 
Whig party. Evwin H. BARTLETT. for this natural inherent hopefulness, the fact still remains 
that even as sunshine abounds more than storms, so does hap- 
piness abound more than misery. Will our friend Severance 
claim that wealth is certain to insure to its possessor that which 
is most desirable and onjoyable? If all else is compatible, 
then wealth givs happiness. But as it is, it is the workers, the 
comparativly poor who livin huts and hovels, “whose only 
capital is thoir muscle,” that really enjoy the most happiness; 
` $ not the ignorant and reckless poor, but the middle classes 
etc., from my own simple experience. , , _ | of life—the laborers and thinkers. I hav been as happy when 

For thousands of honest people take the foregoing evi-} standing over the wash-tub, or weeding the onion bed, as I 
dences as positiv proof of the genuinness of Christianity and | pay when threading themazy dance in a ball room, or riding at 


IT Is ALL IN US. 


“No man understands any greatness or goodness but his own. 

I swear the earth shall surely be complete to him or her who 
shall be complete. ` 

The earth remains jagged and broken only to him or her who 


: HUNTSVILLE, ALA., June 14, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Who is Livezey? He keeps on sending me 
printed or lithographed letters, though I wrote to him that it 
would be an easier task for him to drink the Atlantic than to 
try to convert me, the red-hottest Infidel he possibly could 
hav found on the face of the globe. Nevertheless he loses no 
hope, it seems, and, to a certain degree, he must consider me 
a dog; the more you beat him, the more he thinks of you. 
One letter is headed, ‘Two honest men out of sixty Liberal- 
ists.” What is his profession? 

Harper’s illustrated weekly takes great pains in photograph- 
ing Taylor, Worthington, and Bradley, three newly-elected 
bishops. Three hard-working printers or farmers I would hav 
preferred. Bradley (Catholic) is thirty-eight years old, Taylor 
(Methodist) is sixty-three years old. Both hav found Christ, 
and him crucified, and all the balance of the nonsense. The 


Soutn Bosque, Texas, June 4, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: As I was a private church-member for about 
seventeen years, and an honest believer in its dogmas, with 
your permission I will giv your readers some of the mistakes 
the common people labor under as regards conviction of sin, 
conversion of the soul, being born again, heartfelt religion, 


pithiest, the most true, the most to the point saying I hav 
heard or read since my illustrious birth, is Ingersoll’s sentence, 
“ The clergy know that I know that they know that they do 
not know.” It struck me so that it has given me sleepless 
nights, and any amount of food for reflection. 

HENRI PALING. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN., June 14, 284. 

Mr. Epırtor: Find inclosed $2, for which please continue 
my name on the roll of your patrons, as I cannot afford to do 
without THE TRUTH SEEKER. I expect to keep its company as 
long as I remain in the body. I hav never been so unfortu- 
nate as to belong to any religions organization, church, or 
creed, but hav always been an earnest seeker after the truth. 
And now being in my seventy-third year, I feel that I am near- 
ing the close of my present state of existence, and knowing 
how anxious the church and Christians are to claim Infidels 
after they are past defending themselvs, their past persecu- 
tions notwithstanding, I therefore wish to intrude upon 
your valnable space and time, for the first and probably the 
last time, to deny publicly any claim they (the Christians) may 
make to me or mine, through TuE TRUTH SEEKER to its many 
readers. When I hav left the body that I now liv in, I wish it 
to be quietly laid away without any display or pompous 
parade. I forbid any religious cant or hollow mockery over 
it in the way of preaching, praying, or psalm-singing. As I hav 
kept clear of such things all my life, through respect for the 
body I hay occupied so long, I should not like to see it dese- 
crated after I hav left it. As I believe I shall simply pass 
from this stage of action to.a better and happier one, I wish 
my friends to so act and be cheerful, and not drape themselvs 
or their house in mourning. 

Believing in progression, I expect to take up or continne 
life beyond the grave, just where I leave off on this side. 

F. WHEELER. 
Sovrn Darrmovurs, Mass., June 15, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I highly approve of the suggestion of our friend 
at Arrowsmith, Ill., under date of May 25th (Mr. Penn Kirk), 
that the ‘‘ Letters from Friends ” be published in book form. 
“I second the motion,” as they say at town meetings. 

There seems at the present time to be a good deal of dis- 
cussion on the tariff question, some advocating protection, and 
others free trade. I can very well remember—say as long ago 
as 1842—when President Tyler vetoed the Tariff bill which 
passed Congress at that time, and which was in the interest of 
protection, that the tariff question was the question in political 
circles. The Whig party advocated protection, and the Dem- 
ocratic party advocated free trade. President Tyler, as all 
know who are conversant with the history of the United States, 
was a candidate for the office of vice-president on the same 
ticket whereon Gen. William Henry Harrison was a candidate 
for the office of president, at the election in November, 1840. 
Gen. Harrison and Mr. Tyler were the candidates of the Whig 
party, and were placed in opposition to President Van Buren 
and Vice-President Johnson, the Democratic candidates. Gen. 
Harrison and Mr, Tyler were elected bya decisiv majority over 
their political opponents. The tariff, and the alleged extrava- 
gant expenditures of the Van Buren and Johnson administra- 
tion were the leading issues in the campaign of 1840. When, 
as is well known, President Harrison had been in the office 
but one month he died, and was succeeded by Vice-President 
Tyler. When Mr. Tyler vetoed the Tariff bill there was a 
rupture between him and the Whig party, all the members of 
his cabinet, with the exception of Hon. Daniel Webster, of 

- Massachusetts, secretary of state, resigning in a body. The 
Whigs were not very complimentary in their language toward 
President Tyler, calling him ‘‘Captain Tyler,” ‘His Acci- 
dency,” ‘‘ traitor,” etc. 

Passing from Mr. Tyler’s administration down to the pres- 
ent time, it would seem that the tariff question hag been rather 
in the background in consequence of the slavery question, and 
the reconstruction legislation of the Congress of the nation, 
growing out of the late conflict between the states, occupying 


their acceptance with God. First, I was taught that I was a 
sinner, and unavoidably so, caused by Adam’s transgression as 
well as my own, and in order to obtain God’s favor and hav a 
possible chance of escaping hell and gaining heaven, I must 
repent of my sins—and Adam's, too—get forgivness for the 
same, and as an evidence of said pardon I would be made to 
rejoice for the hope and tho change of heart experienced. AH 
these explained and rehearsed on all revival occasions by the 
clergy, in whom I had the greatest confidence, I never doubted 
their truthfulness. 

When I was about eighteen years old I set about “ getting 
religion,” as we called it, and while attending a Methodist 
cam p-meeting I was persuaded by my Christian friends, also 
the convincing arguments from the pulpit, to go tothe mourn- 
ers’ bench and ‘seek Christ while he may be found.” There 
I prayed and was prayed for. I agonized, and was so earnest 
in the matter, andimagined myself such a sinner, that I felt to 
be a great criminal in the eyes of God, although I never had 
been a bad boy, for I had been strictly moral all my life, had 
never been drunk, sworn an oath, visited any place of bad re- 
pute, or broken the Sabbath; but I was taught that there was 
less hope for a moral person than a desperately wicked one, 
and I should plead nothing but unworthiness and total de- 
pravity. After praying for hours and trying to perform the 
duties required, viz., exercising a living faith in Christ’s power 
to forgiv sins, and waiting for that proof ‘‘which takes no de- 
nial,” and makes the mourner shout and praise God, the 
meeting closed for the night and left me without the satisfac- 
tory evidence. Next morning I went to the brush, away from 
any human beings. There I prayed and poured out my very 
soul in humble, honest prayer and confession to God, after 
which I felt greatly relieved, but did not shout. On the way 
back to camp I met one of the ministers, who saw that I was 
helped up, and he asked me if I had found the pearl of great 
price. I answered that I felt better than the night before. 
He said that was good proof that I was on the “‘ king’s highway 
to holiness.” This spirit of satisfaction increased, and after 
hearing the next sermon I was exultant in the faith, happy to 
know I had escaped hell and had a home in heaven, which is 
enough to make any wretch rejoice. If he is of a nervous tem- 
perament he will be noisy; if not, he will be quiet, but happy. 

And in after years, when any heretical idea would come up 
in my mind I would think of these as a positiv proof that the 
idea was a suggestion of the devil, and that there was a reality 
in the religion of Christ, and that I was an heir of God, and a 
joint heir with the Lord and savior Jesus Christ, and accepted 
that and the loveI had for the church and Christian people as 
a positiv proof—‘“ for we know we hav passed from death unto 
life because we love the brethren.” 

I hav heard almost hundreds of Christians tell their religious 
experiences, and they coincided with my own surprisingly, 
too, which was another proof that I had religion. I hav ied in 
public prayer-meetings, love feasts, class meetings, and had 
prayer at my own hearth-side. All this I did because I thought 
it to be my duty. ‘ 

The first convincing proof I had that there was a mistake 
somewhere was when I made the acquaintance of a few Infi- 
dels. I found they were as honest, peateable, and charitable 
as our best Christians, and at the same time I was studying 
phrenology and physiology, with some other scientific works, 
by Fowler & Wells, Spurzheim, cte. These caused: me to en- 
large my list of books, which I hav given much valvable time, 
Being a poor man, I could not invest much in books, but read 
and studied what I could get for all they were worth, with the 
full intent to giv a rational answer to all reasonable questions, 
for I believed it could be done from a Christian standpoint. 
But alas for our expectations ! 

As my letter is already too long, I will close, for I would love 
to tell you how, while a Christian, I felt called to preach, ete.; 
and, too, how, since I became convinced that Christianity was 
a myth, I hav such strong inclination to lecture and tell what 
I do know about the absurdities of these deluding, emotional 
evidences; for I hav enjoyed these same soul-cheering, heart- 
felt religious feelings at the Infidel gatherings, with good mu- 


my ease in a palace car. 

itis allinus. When I take a walk in the cool, breezy woods, 
I do not not go along peoping into old decayed logs, or crevices 
in the rocks, hunting for snakes, contipedes, and lizzards; nor 
am I listening for the howls, snarls, and growls of wild beasts. 
But I watch for the shimmer of the sunshine through the 
leaves, and look for the lovely wild-flowers that laugh and 
smile at me from covert and hedge. I hearken to the myriad 
cheery notes of insect, and bird, and breeze; of the gurgling, 
laughing rill; and the thousand melodies of nature, and my 
heart is filled to overflowing with “ swootness and light.” 

It is precisely in this way that I go into a neighbor's house. 
I do not look into dark closets for hidden skeletons, or undor 
beds for dust and dirt, or commence boring thom with per- 
sonal sorrows or grievances of my own. But aiming to take 
sunshine along with me, I go full of cheeriness and friend- 
liness, and, thorefore, meet bright smiles and happy gestures, 
and hear pleasant greetings, kind words, and merry badinage. 
Mr. Severance says, “If this world is so comfortable and 
happy, what means this universal protest for more freedom, 
more rights .and privileges to enjoy life, and why is Elmina 
trying so hard to bring on a millennium by removing tho tenth 
or hundredth of misery and unhappiness?” I would answer 
that this continual protest for more freedom and more rights 
is precisely what is keeping people strong, vigorous, hope- 
ful, and happy. Giv aman all he wants, and what would he 
be good for? It is wants, desires, and hopos that stimulate 
and impel us to continuous industry and keep up competition, 
energy, and life. If we do not work to rectify the tenth or 
hundredth of misery and unhappiness now existent, it will soon 
increase and multiply till it becomes nine-tenths and ninety- 
nine-hundredths, and this is why Elmina seeks to do her part 
toward this good work. 

I deny none of the horrors friend Severance so graphically 
portrayed; but to insist that these are the fate of ninety-nino 
hundredths of our brothers and sisters, is only to add to the 
misery by proclaiming its inevitability. Destroy hope and yon 
crush all motiv for improvement. We hav lived among “ fac- 
tory operativs” all our lives. Mr. Slenker began work in u 
woolen factory when a mere boy; our son began work in n 
factory when he was so small he had tostand ona block of wood 
to feed the picker, and worked for one cent a day, and father 
and son still make their bread and butter in the woolen mill 
here, and I will wager that either of them, as well as any 
“hand” now in the factory, will say their lives hav boen more 
than nine-tenths sunshine. One lady weaver said, only yes- 
terday, that if she could liv forever right here just as she now 
lives, working in the factory for her daily bread, and having 
her children kept, and never herself knowing one well day, 
she would accept this life in lieu of the promised heaven 
of Christianity, or any futuro life ever pictured to her view. 
And right here I echo her statement. Giv me a thousand 
more years of just such lifo as I hav had, and 10,000 top of 
hat, and I will take them gladly in preference to being “freed 
from this prison-house of clay.” I don’t care if there are n 
thousand worlds to come. Nature will be nature through 
them all. Sickness, disease, misery, crime, and ‘ unsatisfied 
cravings ” will be in overy one. Perfect happiness is impos- 
sible. It would be stupefaction. I hav never ‘desired anni- 
hilation.” Ilove life. But we don’t hav all we love. I adore 
beauty, but I am homely; I crave woalth, but I am poor; I 
worship youth, strength, and muscle, but mine are fast pass- 
ing away. No art has yet discovered the elixir of oternal 
youth. None will ever find that of eternal life or unalloyed 
happiness. But all this should only stimulate us to make the 
best of what is and snatch pleasure as it flies; labor for the 
bright, the beautiful, and the good, and look on the silvor 
lining of every cloud that flits over our pathway; rejoico in 
the good the world so lavishly bestows, and do what thou 
cans’t to add to the great ocean of happiness. 


“What you giv me I cheerfully accept, 

A little sustenance, a hut and a garden, a little money, as I 
rendezvous with my poems; . 

A traveler’s lodging and breakfast, as I journey through the 
states. 

Why should I be ashamed to own such gifts? Why to adver- 
tise for them? 

For I myself am not one who bestows nothing upon man anid 
woman, 


For I bestow upon any man or woman the entrance to all the 
gifts of the Universe.” — Whitman. 
ELMINA. 
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Mass., to whom all Communications for this 


Corner should be sent, 


‘« His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


Try Again. 


King Bruce of Scotland flung hlmedlf down 
In a lonely mood to think; 

"Tis true he was mon#rch, and wore a crown, 
But his heart was beginning to sink. 


For he had been tryifg to do a great deed, 
To make his people glad; 

He had tried and tried, but couldn’t succeed, 
And so he became quite sad. 


He flung himself down in low despair, 
As grieved as man could be; 

And after a while as he pondered there, 

“Tl giv it up,” said he. 


Now just at that moment, aspldor dropped, 
With ita silken, filmy clue; 

And the king, in the midst of his thinking, stopped 
To see what the spider would do. 


‘Twas a long way up to the ceiling dome, 
And it hung by a rope so fine. 

That how it would get to its cobweb home 
King Bruce could not divine. 


It soon began to cling and crawl 
Straight up with strong endeavor; 

But down lt came with a slippery sprawl, 
As near to the ground ag ever. 


Up, up, it ran, not & second to stay, 
To utter the least complalnt; 

‘TL it fell stlll lower, and there it lay, 
A little dizzy and faint. 


Its head grew steady—ugaln it went, 
And traveled a half yard higher; 

Twas a delicate thread it had to tread, 
And a road where its feet would tire. 


Agaln it fell and swung below, 
But again lt quickly mounted; 

Ti up and down, now fast, now slow, 
Nine brave attempts were counted. 


“Bure,” crled the king, “that foolish thing 
Will strive no more to cllmb; 

When It tolis so hard to reach and cling, 
And tumbles every time.” 


But up the insect went once more, 
Ab, me! ’tis an anxious minute; 
He's only a foot from his cobweb door, 
Oh, say! will he lose or wln it? 


Steadily, steadily, inch by inch, 
Higher and higher he got; 

And a bold Ilttle run at the very last pinch 
Put him into his nativ cot. 


“ Bravo, bravo!” the king crled out; 
“ All honor to those who try; 
The spider up there defied despair, 
Ho conquered, and why shouldn’t 1?” 


And Bruce of Scotland braced his mind, 
And gossips tell the tale 
That he tried once more as he tried before, 


Trunk railroad, and is in plain sight for a clean 
stretch of more than two miles, and ag it is 
made up of many lines of railroads, it has 
many colors of cars—red, yellow, green, blue, 
white, and brown; while some are green with 
great red shields painted on their sides, and 
others are red with white stars; but I cannot 
enumerate the many varieties, and as they go 
gliding along through the blue meadows and 
green fields, they remind one of some great sea 
serpent, panting, snorting, and spitting fire 
and steam. 

In any direction you may look may be seen 
cattle (one involuntarily exclaims, “ Cattle 
upon a thousand hills”), red, white, brown, 
dun and black; staid old cows, frisky, frolicsome 
calves, and bellowing, pawing bullocks. Then 
the horses and colts, the light-footed fellows, 
how they play and caper! Just across the 
road are three of them, “yearlin’s,” their owner 
would tell you; two are black, and one is what 
we used to call, when I was one of the little 
folks, ‘‘dapple gray.” How their coats shine 
as they play “dare” in and out of the grove, 
adding life and picturesqueness to the scene! 

Then the birds; ohb, the birds! What a lot of 
them, and how glad they are to get back; and 
how busy they appear to be, hunting places 
for building nests! One bluebird awaked me 
every morning in April, tapping on my cham- 
ber window, trying to see if it could make a 
hole big enough to get in, but, he finally gave 
it up, so now I sleep in peace. I opened the 
window, but he thought he would not come in 
unless he could make his own door. Then 
there are the jays, robins, red-headed wood- 
peckers, blackbirds, meadow-larks, brown- 
thrushes, and snipes, all screaming and chat- 
tering at once, filling the air full of sound, 
song, and melody, while the mocking-bird, 
perched upon the highest tree in the neighbor- 
hood, almost sets the bird-world crazy with 
his mimicry and teasing. The Baltimore 
oriole, with his red and black plumage, and 
the wild canaries, with their soft, yellow 
browns and grays, and the red-winged black- 
birds, and the bright golden-yellow hammers, 
and the little brown wrens, and the red- 
breasted robins, flitting in and ont, among 
tho maples, look like animated blossoms. 
Then, there are the white pigeons, great blue 
hawks, and high-stepping and noisy chanti- 
cleer, and the mother hen with her little 
downy chickens. Isn’t there a lot of things, 
and little children, too, with their print 
dresses, and sun-bonnets, and the boys in 
their straw hats, now here, now there, hither 
and thither, into mischief, and out before we 
can catch them; getting hurt, and having fun; 
laughing and crying, apparently as aimless 
and thoughtless as the apple blossoms borne 
upon the wind; now gathering flowers, daisies, 
buttercups, violets, wild pansies, star-{lowers, 
and dandelions; hands, hats, and aprons full, 


Wonders in Natural History. 


A single female house-fly produces in one 
season 20,080,320 eggs. A wasp’s nest usually 
contains 15,000 or 16,000 cells. $ 


A queen bee will lay 2,000 eggs daily for 50 
days, and the eggs are hatched in three days. 
A swarm of bees contains from 10,000 to 20,000 
in « natural state; in a hive, from 30,000 to 40,- 
000 bees. 


Two thousand nine hundred silk worms are 
required to produce one pound of silk; but it 
takes 27,000 spiders to produce one pound of 
web. 


Spiders hav four paps for spinning their 
threads, each pap having 1,000 holes, and the 
fine web itself is the union of 4,000 threads. 
Nospider spins more than four webs, and when 
the fourth is destroyed they seize on the webs 
of other spiders. 


The river Rhine carries to the sea every day 
145,980 cubic feet of sand or stone. 
$9 


Correspondence.. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., June 12, 1884. 
Dean Miss Wixon: I hav taken a great inter- 
est in reading Tur Truru Serker since you 
hav been editing the page for young folks, 
and I like the reading very much. I am four- 
teen years old. I am about through school 
now, as my parents cannot afford to send me 
any longer, but I hav a pretty fair knowledge 
of common school studies, and am going to 
learn a trade. My mother says I hav got a 
high temper. I licked a fellow yesterday, and 
made his nose bleed, but he made me mad; 
that’s why I did it. My temper is all right, 

till I get mad. Yours respectfully, 
Joan Brisco. 


P.§.—How is my writing ? 

[Your penmanship does very well, and, 
what is better, your spelling and punctuation 
are correct. But you must try and control 
that high temper as much as possible, or it 
may sometime lead you into difficulty. ‘He 
that rulcth his own spirit is greater than he 
who taketh a city.” —Ep. CHILDREN’S CORNER. ] 


n amn 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF COLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. WIXON. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has heen issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. hls new edition has a photograph of the 
Suhor which adds very much to the value of the 
volume. f 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTWS LIBERAL GUIDE. 
By Prof. H. M, KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 

principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 

Inculcates moral duties and human rights from a 

standpolnt of pure reason and common sense. 
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verted into huge vessels lying at anchor, paca aes a ee i moye ied En Cents. The Truth cence: The Pove andthe Doron Ho ® a 
ae , : est 3 t joy it as o ‘Austin Eliot. - seere e. u 
or lighthouses built upon rocks; the little for T assute von ib ieas woi. Bak chutig Golden Throne. By Samust P. Pornam. TRevenshoe 65 AL 
white-covered creamery wagons, darting]. Author of Prometheus, Gottlieb, Inger- 
; picture. E. L. Huu. i eae 


around from house to house, gathering up the 
cream, look like tiny sail-boats tacking about 
and dodging the larger vessels, while the newly 


Soll and Jesus. A Radical Romance of 
pioneer life, delineating the virtues of 
natural humanity as opposed to the hy- 


>  _ 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE 


Hebrew Mythology. 
Dictionary of the Bible. By 


8 00 
: hairy Wm. Smith. It, 3 00 
3 “3 like or ; JUNE 14, 1884. pocrisy of a supernatural religion; crowd- United States, By A. Carlier...” 50 06 
proren peut pypenrs like great snad:bars: EN : ed with incident and full of progressiv Hae Bibio or Humanii . By; Jules Michel t..... 3 00 
Two-thirds of a mile south runs the Grand} David Livingston. ideas and the poetry of the future. $1.00, | E»igbt Tempturism. I08....se0cyii) -asese 100 08 
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Liberal Meetings. 


[Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in the 
United States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no- 
tices of their meetings published in this column free if the 
officers will send them to us] 

: MICHIGAN. 
Musxzaon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. i 


WISCONSIN. 


MuwaureEr.--Theo Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall, 216 Grand avenue.—-Eexercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music:—Admission free. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 p.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 


MAINE. 


Portuanp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 

“pw. Admittance free, Public invited. 


OREGON. j 
PortLaNnD.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, P.M., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bosron,—-Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The ‘‘ Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free, 


PENNSYLVANIA, ' 

Axtoona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 P.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

PuHmapELPHIA.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o'clock, and 7:30 
o’clock, p.m., for lectures and free debates. 
Tur Truta SEEKER ard Liberal books for 
sale. 

PirrspurcH.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except Auring the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. - 


NEW JERSEY, 


Newarx.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
eussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 

CANADA. 

Toronro.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrrean.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 r.m, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street.. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G.. S. Wilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 

GANANOQUE, Onr,—Gananoque Secular So- 
ciety, mects every Sunday evening at eight 
o'clock, in Acton’s Hall. Free Library and 
Reading Room open all day Sunday. Visitors 
and strangers always welcome. Geo. G. 
Meikle, President; Henry Smith, Secretary. 

NEW YORK. 

Atpany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3p.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.M. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yorke Crry.—The American Spirit- 

` ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o'clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited. Arcanum Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. Gth ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 P.M. 

Brooxityn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.———The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o’clock, Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale-——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited, Doors open at 2:30 p.m, 


BEES! 


BEES! 


FROM $2,000 TO $5,00 


BEES! 


A YEAR KEEPING 
HONEY BEES. 


The particul rs are simply to prevent the great 
mont bee masters hay to contend. with annua! iy. cast net 
nel ees a chance to increase and collect surplus honey to 
the heg uest Capacity. p all of olen can be easily accom- 
Bereta of Bee: coping’ ive described in ‘ Kidder's 
end for the Book and 
afew swarms of eee see how easily it can be done with 
ae THIS BOOK 1S A RELIABLE GUIDE 

O all persons that keep bees, especially to the 
new beginner, as ít teaches how all of the troubles and 
disappointments that the bee master 1s liable to, can be 
successfully overcome, such as Foul Brood, Dysentery, 
Bee. Robbery, Ravages of Moth Millers, Loss of Queen, 
loss of bees {in Swarming time. by their flight to the for- 
ests, alao the great loss in winter and early spring manage. 
ment, which is usually more than all other ways com. 
bined. This book will also inform the bee master HOW 
BEES WILLINCREASE AND THROW OF} SWARMS 
to an enormous extent. all conditions being favorable. 
The old stocks will frequently swarm three or four times 
each, and oft times the first swarms throwu oft will 
swarm once or twice each. with a good hive and right 
kind of management. In warmer climates the bees will 
increase and swarm to a much greater extent. 

GREAT YIELD Of SURPLUS HONEY. 

This Book will inform the bee master how to get the 
greatest amount of surplus honey, and at the same time 
hav it in small packages welghing three-quarters of a 
pound totwoo three pounds, as may be desired, which 
will commind ; e highest price in market. In a good 
season the bee keeper may calculate on two or three 
hundred pounds of surplus honey from each old stock, 
and from fifty to one hundred pounds from the earlier 
young swarms, especially if they do not over-swarm, 

NO MORE BEE-STINGS IN MANAGING BEES. 

The Book wili post the bee-keepers how to manage 


Address 


them when putting them on, or taking off surplus honey 
boxes, and not get stung in the whole operation. 
BEE-KEEPING FOR OUR SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 
It being the most pleasant, as well as the most profita- 
ble business that young people can engage in, and at the 
sume time remain at home with their parents. The au- 
thor has known of several young men who commenced 
the culture of the bee in their teene, and are now makin 
more money than their fathers whorun the farm, an 
doing it easily and with small Investments. We must 
also remember that the women folks often make the best 
of bee-keepers, and not go liable to neglect them as the 


men folks. 
KIDDER’S BEE BOOK 


should be in the hands of all persons who ike honey, and 
take an interest in the little honey bee. It contains more 
Matter then many books that sell for two dollars, and is 
embellished with numerous cuts and drawings. There is 
no trouble. losa, or damage that a bee master haa to con- 
tend with bat what the book wlll giv the proper remedy- 
by simply referring to the index, and that wilt potnt to the 
page where it is fully exp’ained. 

n order to bring this book more prominently before the 
mass of bee keepers, the Author proposes to giv, &8 a pre- 
mium to each purchaser of a book, from this date until 
July next, the privilege of making his Celebrated Patent 
Bee Hive. as spoken of. in book, for their own use (but 
not to sell) Free of Charge, otherwise there will be the 
usual Patent Fee of Five Dollars to each individual that 
wishes to make and use the hive 


PRICE, BOARD BOUND, 75 cents; CLOTH, 85 cents, 


N. B. The directions for hive making witn cuts, draw- 
ings, etc., will be Inclosed within each book sold, vntil 
July next, (not longer). Now is the time for all bee-keep- 
ers to avail themselves of this liberal offer, which fa sim. 
ply AG buy & book at the Regular Price, before July 
nex 
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33 Clinton Place, New York. 


Crimes Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THERD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETO., ‘“ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS, 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” . 


T. ©. LELAND, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourera 
of sheep the shepherds can be,” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


JOHN E.REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsbnurg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman's Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 

‘THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


John’s Way. 
Radical story. 
15 cents. 

Alamontada the Galley-Slave. Trans- 
lated from the German of Zschokke by 
Ina G. Mosuer, L.L.B. A deeply philo- 
sophical narrativ, intensely interesting. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 60 cents. 


A pleasing domestic 
By Mrs. E. D. SLENKER. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS, 


No. 1.—The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material Universe; the Law of Con- 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 


No. 2.—Origioa of Life; 
Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 

the Spirit from Matter through Orgauic Processses; 

or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edittou, En- 

ldrged aud Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
cents. 


No. 3.— The Development of the Spirit 
After Transition. 
The Origin of Religious. By Spirit M. Faraday. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No. 4.—The Process of Mental Action; 

Or, How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Prico 
15 cents. 

No, 5.—The Origin of the Christian Retlig- 
ion. 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
fianity, Confessious of Its Founders. ‘'lrauseribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 76 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Rome, Not Bethiehem, the Birthplace ot 
Jesus. 


Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION W1TH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.—Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, In 
Splrit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Writteu through the medlumship 
of CARRIE E, 8. T WING, of Westfield, N. Y. 25 cents. 


Later Papers of Samnel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883, 


A Supplement To No.1 
And bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2.—Contrasts im Spirit Lite: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass,, Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfileld’s reception in the spirit 
world, Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages, Price, 60 cents, 
Achsa W, Sprague’s and Mary Clark’s 

Experiences in the First ‘en Spheres 
of Spirit Life. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 
20 conts. 


THIRD EDITION. 


VLL E wOvwvrre 
RIBLE M 4 rHS 


AND THEIR 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison of the Old and New ‘Testament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Autiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous iliustrations. 


The object of the work is to polut out the myths 
with which tho Oid and New ‘’estaments abound ; to 
show that they were held in common with othor na- 
tions; and then trace them to their evideutoriginand 
explain their meaning. 

“It has long been acknowledged by the most em!- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical elomeut; but, so far us we 
know, the present isthe first complete and scholarly 
atttompt to trace these myths to thelr source, and 
ascertain their original signification.”—Boston Cour- 


ier, 

“Never before has there been given a volume to 
the reading worid that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths gs does this one just publishod 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.’’—Boston Times. 

“Itis unquestionably true that the results of a 
ratioualistic study of the Christian scriptures are 
nowhere else 80 accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us,—N, F. Sun. 

1 Vol, Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. 


Price, - - = = = $3.00 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Ciluton Place, Now York. 
K ANS AS! Improved or unimproved lands 
eanywhere in the state. For iu- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., write to 


WATSON & THRAPP, or C. H. CUSTENBORDER, 
1y13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


“ANTICHRIST.” 


Proving conclusivly that 
THE BTORY OF JESUS CHRIST: 


His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—is a myth. 
TRUTH SEEKER Otice. 
Price. $2.00, 33 Clinton Place, New Yo'k- 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 


Price, 25 cents. 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS, 


PUBLISHED AT THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. | 


Resurrection of Jesus. Showing the 
contradictions and doubts in which the 
subject is involved. By W.S. Benn. Re- 
vised edition, 25 cents. 


Revelations of Antichrist. An ex- 
haustiv work proving conclusivly that no 
such person as Jesus Christ existed in the 
reign of Tiberius, but that a Jesus, the 
son of Mary, was stoned and hanged 
about a century before, and that his dis- 
ciples, Simon Kepha, alias Peter, and the 
apostle Paul, both lived and died before 
the Christian era. 446 pages and full in- 
dex. Price, $2. 


The Anonymous Hypothesis of Cre- 
ation. A Brief Review of the so- 
caled Mosaic Account. By James F. 
Furniss. Cloth, 50 cents. 


The Brain and the Bible. By Hogar 
C. Beat. With a Preface by Roserr G, 
INGERSOLL, who says of it: “This book, 
written by a brave and honest man, is 
filled with brave and honest thoughts. 
The arguments it presents cannot be an- 
swered by all the theologians in the 
world,” Price reduced to $1. 


The Creed of Christendom. Tts 
foundation contrasted with its super- 
structure. By W. Rarunone Grea. One 
of the clearest anl ablest works ever 
written. $1.50. 


The Essence of Religion. 
German of Ti, Prurereacn. 
Essence of Christianity, ete, 
reduced to 50 cents, 


The Godly Women of the Bible. A 
History of all the women wha figure in the 
Bible. Sharp and telling in stylo. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 
written Radical romance. By Wm. Mc- 
Donner, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Greeds, Day of Rest, etc. 500 pages. - 
Paper, 80 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Holy Bible Abridged. Contain- 
ing the choice passages and lovely mor- 
ceaus particularly pleasing to Comstock. 
169 pages. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cts. 


The Jamicson-Ditzlor Debate. A 
nine-days’ dehnte on God, the Biblo, 
Christianity, and Liboralism. Between 
W, E, Jamwson and Rev. Tacos Dreaner, 
D.D. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


The Legends of the Patriarchs. By 
S. Batunc-Gounp. $1.50. T'ho Congrega- 
tionalisl, in speaking of it, says: “There 
are few Biblo readers who hav not at some 
timo wished for just such a volume. Itis 
a thoroughly interesting book, and will 
be seized with avidity by all students c- 
tho Bible. 


The Martyrdom of Man. Embracing 
tho four divisions of War, Religion, Lib- 
erty, aud Intellect. A work of rare merit, 


From the 
Author of th 
Iu cloth, 


and written in a superior slyle, By Win. 
woov Leave. New edition, D44 pages, 
Prico reduced from $3 to $1.75, 

The Old Faith and the New. A Con- 


fession, By Davin Iumpenicn Srrauss, 
author of the “New Life of Jesus," ete. 
Authorized translation from tho sixth 
German edition, By Mariumon BLIND. 
Two volumes in one, ‘lhe translation 
revised and partly rewritten, and pre- 
ceded by an American version of the au- 
thors “DProefatory Postscript.” Strauss 
is too well known by the readers of Amer- 
ica Lo require a single word to be said in 
his praise, Price, $1.50. 


The Outcast. A deep, finely-written 
Radical story. From the london edition. 
By Winwoop Rrape, anthoy of ‘t Martyr- 
dom of Man.” 80 cents. 


The Pro and Con of Supernatural 
Religion. Both sides fairly aud 
abiy presented. By I. I. Guinn, ex- 
Universalist clergyman. Paper, 30 cents; 
doth, 50 cents. 

The Radical Pulpit. Comprising dis- 
catrses of advanced thonght, By O. B. 
Proviincuas and Fitax Avner, two of 
America’s clearest thinkers. By O. B. 
Frovimanan: The New Song of Christ- 
mas, The Departed Years, Lifo as a ‘Test 
of Creed, Apocryphal Books of the New 
Testament, Tho Sectarian Spirit, The 
American Gentleman, The Language of 
the Old ‘Testament, "l'he Dogma of Hell, 
The Value of the Higher Sentiments, Tho 
American Lady, The Consolations of Ra- 
tionalisin. By Fenix Aner: The Ethics 
of the Social Question, Emancipation, 
Leeturo at the Second Anniversary of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, Our Leaders, 
Hav We Still a Religion? Conscience. 
Price, in cloth, $1. , 


The Real Blasphemers. By Col. J. 
R. Kerso, A.M. Price, 50 cents. 

Truth Seeker Coilection of Forms, 
Hymns, and Recitations. Con-- 
taining forms for organizing societies, 
marriage, funeral services, naming of in- 
fants, obituary notices, epitaphs, etc. 
Also 525 Liberal and Spiritualistic hymns 
for public meetings, funerals, social gath- 
erings, etc. To which are added beauti- 
ful recitations for various public occa- 
sions. 550 pp. Cloth, 75 cents, 


did 
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The Death of Ahab, Homerized. 


1 Kings XXi. 
Attend, ye powers, at your dread sovereign’s Call; 
Ahab at Ramath Gilead must fall, 
So we decree. Now let the courier speed 
With falsehood fired to consummate the deed. 
So shall our righteous vengeance be appeased, 
When death’s cold hand the recreant wretch has 
seized. x . 
The courter sped at dread Jehovah’s nod, 
Approached the earth, concealing all the God. ` 
The holy prophets saw, at once they knew 
(A cloud concealed him from the vulgar view), 
But hoary-headed Micaiah alone 
Received an adverse Message from the throne, _ 
Now two huge antlers Zedekiah brings, 
And straight approached the throne, Where sat the 
kings. 
“© king,” he sald, and raised the antlers high above 
his head, 
Then in the solid ground he plunged with force. 
The earthy fragments flew along the Course. 
So shall thy sword thy timorous foes disperse. 
1 'Tis God’s decree, his message I rehearse.”’ 
Jgrael’s vain king by God’s decree misled, 
Urged on the fight and in the conflict bled. 
His chariot left the field for him too late, 
The perfidy of God had sealed his fate. 
When gods essay their vengeful spite to try, 
Priests, kings, and people in one Carnage lle, 
Brooklyn, N, Y. N. SAWYER, 


A Gospel Temperance Orator Off 
Duty. 


The following appeared in a recent issue of 
the New York Sun. 
*¢ noticeable gentleman ” fits the Rev. Mr. Saw- 
yer, who conducts religious revivals under the 
name of gospel temperance meetings at the 
Cooper Institute in this city: 

A GENTLEMAN PRACTICALLY DEMONSTRATES HIS 
IDEA OF BIN. 

A gentleman of fine physical presence sat in 
Mouquin’s restaurant in Fulton street at six 
o’clock last evening. Other diners could not 
help noticing him, although he sat well toward 
one end of the long room, and enjoyed such 
further seclusion as was afforded by a screen 
set against the wall on the side of the table to- 
ward which he faced. A companion, florid- 
faced, with shortly cropped black hair and side 
whiskers, sat with his back to the screen, and 
gave orders glibly to the waiters in French, 
He also spoke fluently to the head waiter in 
German. With his large, noticeable compan- 
ion he spoke easy, idiomatic English. 

A quart bottle of red wine and a jug of self- 
zer stood on the tablein addition to one or two 
excellent dishes. i 

Several in the room seemed to recognize the 
noticeable gentleman, but no salutations were 
-- passed,---He kept “his face steadily: toward~the 
screen. He wore a Prince Albert coat buttoned 
high up about his sturdy body. His shoulders 
looked three feet across, and an observer would 
say that it would take a four-foot tape measure 
to encircle his chest. His head was small and 
round above the ears; his dark hair was closely 
cropped, and he was slightly bald just about 
the crown. His face was longish and benevo- 
lent looking, in spite of its square jaws. His 
moustache was especially peculiar. It was 
heavy and brown, with a definit broad patch 
of creamy white just to one side of the center. 

A second quart bottle of red wine was set 
upon the table. 

The noticeable gentleman employed strong 
American idioms in his conversation, such as, 
“Tt is Al, I can tell you.” He drank his full 
share of the wine. In fact, he never allowed 
the beverage to rest for half a minute in his 
glass. The instant his companion poured it, 
which he did with reasonable industry, adding 
a trifle of seltzer each time—presto!—the no- 
ticeable gentleman shot it into his interior like 
a flash. He was alert, and he got considerably 
more than half of the two fat bottles that were 
set upon the table between the hours of six and 
seven. ` 


At seven the waiter brought two long taper- ae 


ing glasses filled with cracked ice. A minute 
later the cork flew with a hilarious sound from 
a frosty bottle, and the slender glasses were 
filled with champagne. The champagne was 
all consumed. 

Shortly before eight three new comers en- 
tered by the Ann street door. They all recog- 
nized the noticeable gentleman, who rose 
flushed and pleasantly jovial. One of them 
said to kim: 

“Are you off to your gospel temperance 
meeting?” 

“ No,” he replied; “we are shut up until the 
fall for repairs.” 

After that time the temperance meetings 
which he conducts, which are widely known 
and popular, and in which he urges total ab- 


stinence, will be continued as usual. i 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The description of the. 


Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


ARIZONA. 
J. S. Mansfield, Tucson. 
CALIFORNIA. : 
A. Berenz, 140 Montgomeryst., San Francisco. 
Dr. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal. 
CANADA. 
W. B. Cooke, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto. 
COLORADO. 
M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver. 
S. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denver. 
E. Keith, Animas City. 
`- CONNECTICUT. 
J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 
KANSAS. 
Chris, Brown, Burlington. _ 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chas. 8. Coburn, 123 Essex street, Lawrence. 
Joseph Marsh, Northampton. 
MICHIGAN. 
S. D. Moore, Adrian. Box 465. 
A. Atwood, Eaton Rapids. 
' MISSOURI. 
Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St. Louis. 
Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. 
NEBRASKA. 
Thomas Foreman, 1414-Chicago street, Omaha. 
OREGON. 
A, Erwin, Lebanon. 
B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. ` 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
George Longford, 25 Otter st., Philadelphia. 
H. Clay Luse, Waynesburg. 

Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
A. M. Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny City. 
TENNESSEE. 

Ferdinand Pfeister, Nashville. 

UTAH. 

James Ashman, Salt Lake City. 

D. F. Keeler, Park City. 

W. F. Reybould, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA. 

Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, Snowville. 
ENGLAND. 

Charles Watts & Co., London. 


The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news lenlers 
upon application. 


D. M. BENNETT'S LAST WORK. 


A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the World. 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


With a steel plate engraving of the anthor in Vol. I. 
and eaCh yolume illustrated with forty-seven cnts. 


7 BY D. M. BENNETT, 

Late editor of THE TRUTA BREKER, anthor ofA Truta 
Seeker in Enrope,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” "The World's Sages, Think. 
ora, and Reformers,” Champions of 

the Church,” ete., ete. 
Handsomely bonnd in red cloth, 36.50; 
in leather, red edges, $9.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 

Readers of Taz TRUTH BERKER know the Circumstances 
under which this work was written. The last words 
penned by the great anthor were for the fourth volame 
which wus nearly completed at hig death, and which will 
now contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial. Mu. Bennett was a yery patient and faithfnl 
chrontcler of the habfts and Cnstome of the different peo- 
ples of the many places he visited, The every-day 
Ufo of all nationa is laid before the reader by one who has 
visited them and beheld them with hisowneyes. Par. 
ticnlar attention is paid to the progress of Freethonght in 
the various countries he visited, and the morality of s0. 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian conntries, mnch te the detriment of the latter 
The work is a 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
shonld be in every Liberal’s library Besides its intainsic 
worth it isa memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 

he world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and Clearness of his writings. 
Address 7HE 1RU1H SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, 
New York City. 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 
The Gods. Paper, , bOcta; cloth, $1.25 


In five _lectnres 
boldt,” * Thoma, “Baines se iivaa and “ Here. 
tics and Hereste: 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Incinding. raiberty for Man, Woman and Child; 
’ * The Declaration of Independence,” “Å bout Fi Farming 
in Timote PaT phe Grant Banquet, omens Rev. Alexan- 

rk,” e Pas ses before Me Like a Dream,” 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” > ~ S 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 
The Christian ‘Religion. Ry R. G. 


Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


SKETCH OF THE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SALADIN. 


(W. STEWART ROSS.) 


Avery interesting biography of aremarkable man 
Price 16 cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


EVERY LIBERAL SHOULD 
POSSESS 

THE LIBERAL HYMN-BOOK.—150 Beautiful Songs 
of Liberty.and Freethought. Read and sing them 
at Home. Read and sing.them at Meetings. Teach 
them to the children. -Price 25 cents. 

DIANA.—Evolution in Marriage. The Higher Law. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and cured. Price 25 cents. 


BURNZ’ FONIC SHORTHAND.—A complete Self-In- 


structor in the artof Verhatim Reporting. Price 
$1. Send for circulars. 


THE SPELLING REFORM—And How to. Help it 
Price 10 cents. 


The above works sent promptly on receipt of price. 
BURNZ & CO., 24 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


Man —Whenc- and Whither. 
By R. B. Westbrook, D D., LL.B., 
Author of “The Bible.—Whence and What ?’ 


About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 


cussion of many collateral questione; fr from & 


rationalistic standpoint. 
1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
83 Clinton Place, New York 


The BIBLE—WHENCE ard WHAT? 


BY RICHARD B, WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 
A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 


ing the literature contained in the Old and 


New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
` 88 Clinton Place. N Y 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by . an 
Col Robert G. Ingersoll. 


‘The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should gend for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


GARRISON IN HEAVEN. 


A DREAM. 
PRICE 1BN CHN1S. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
88 Clinton Pl.. New York. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 
D. M. BENNETT. 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFIOE 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE, 


Its Scientific Solution, 
WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 


TRUTH: 


A Poem in Three Parts. 
BY E. N. KINGSLEY. 


Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, 
Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians. 


Containing a picture of the 


JEWISH JEHOVAH. 
- As Described by the Bible. 
“Phere went up & smoke outof his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindled 
with it” (Psalms xviii, 8). 


40 pp. Handsomely executed. 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK 


JESUS CHRIST A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 
How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
. Christianity. 


Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and Chemist ofthe Royal Institution, 
London, England. 


Price, boards, 75 cents; paper, 60 cents. 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA. 
_ INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Price, 25 cents. — 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations. 
290 Pages. 
Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Addres THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, New York. 


D. M. BENNETT'S WORKS. 


. ADDRESS THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


A Truth Seeker Around the World. 
Four large volumes. With a steel-plate 
engraving of the suthor in Vol. I., and 
each volume illustrated with forty-seven 
cuts. Handsomely bound in red cloth, 
$6.50; in leather, red edges, $9.50; inmo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 


The World’s Sages, Thinkers, and 


Reformers. 1 5 pages, 8vo. Cloth, 
$3.00; leather, $4. 00; morocco, gilt edges, 
$4. 50. 


The Champions of the Church; Their 


Crimes and Persecutions. 8vo.- 
1,119 pages. Cloth, $3.00; leather, $4.00; 
morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. . 


The Gods and Religions of. Ancient 


and Modern Times. Two Volumes. 

Written in prison. In cloth, $3.00 per 

volume, or $5.00 for the two volumes; in 

Naa $7. 00; in morocco, gilt edges,- 
00 i es 


From Behind the Bars. A series of 
letters written in prison. Over 700 pages, 
Price $1.50. 


A Truth Seeker in Europe. A. series 

of letters written during a visit of ten 
weeks in Europe. Giving somé account 
of the International Freethinkers’ Con- 
‘gress held at Brussels, to which Mr. Ben- 
nett was. a delegate, followed -by a de- 
scription of what he saw in~ England 
France, Holland, and Italy. The letters 
from Rome alone are worth the price 
of the book. With a steel-plate. portrait 
of the author.’ 850 pages. $1.50. ` 


The Semitic Gods and the Bible. 
Treating upon the gods of the Semitic 
nations, including Allah, Jehovah, Satan, 
the Holy Ghost, Jesus Christ, the Virgin 
Mary; and the Bible. To-the latter 230 
pages are devoted, showing that book to 
be a very inferior * production for a first- 
class God. 333 large pages. Paper cov-' 
ers, 60 cents; cloth, $1. 


Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism examined historically 
and critically. It is thought to be the 
most damaging exhibit of Christianity 
that has appeared. 600 large pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


Thirty Discussions, Bible Stories, 
Essays, and Lectures. 700 pages. 


Paper covers, 75 cents; cloth, $1. 


The Humphrey-Bennett Discussion. 
A debate on hristienity and Infidelit 
` between D. M. Benwerr. and Rev. G. R4 
Houmpnery. This book has had a very. 
large sale, and is a splendid work for 
Freethinkers to loan to Christian neigh- 
bors. 550 pages. Price, $1 


Bennett-Teed Discussion. Between 
D. M. Bennert and Cyrus Romunus R. 
TEED. Jesus the Lord God Creator of 
Heaven and Earth. Paper, 30 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 


What Objections to Christianity ? 
A ee between D. M. Bennerr and ` 
G.M divided into the following 
theses: MT EAN is neither new nor ' 
original, Tene borrowed or copied from 
much older systems of religion. 

2. Miracles and supernatural achieve- 
ments hav been as fully and truly ascribed 
to other teachers and founders of religion 
as to Jesus. 

3. The story of Jesus and his mission 
in the world is unhistorical; it is not cor- 
roborated by contemporaneous history. 

BENNETT affirms; Marr denies. This is 
an exhaustiv discussion. Price, $1.50. 


Trial of D. M. Bennett in the United 
States Circuit Court. upon the charge of 
depositing prohibited matter in the mail. 
This givs a full history of this celebrated 
case, and shows what monstrous injustice 
was perpetrated upon Mr. BENNETT. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


An Open Letter to Jesus Christ. 


5 cents. 


l.:terrogatories to Jehovah. Being 
3,000 questions propounded to his Jewi 
Godship upon a great variety of subjects. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Deacon Skidmore’s Letters. First 
Deacon of Zion Hill Baptist Church, giv- 
ing many church incidents and his evolu- 
tion from Christianity to Liberalism. Pa- 
per, 50 cents; eloth, 75 cents. 


The Book of Chronicles of the Pil- 


grims in the Land of Yahweh: 
so the Epistle of Bennett the Apostle to 
the Truth Seekers. Cloth, $1.00 


The First Epistle of Bennett the 


Apostle to the Truth Seekers. 
10 cents. 

The Great Religions of the World. 
10 cents. 

Open Letter to Samuel Colgate. 
10 cents. 

Jesus Christ. Considered as an Infi- 
del. 10 cents. 

An Hour with the Devil. 10 ERM 


Sinful Saints and Sensual Shepherds 
10 sonta, 


OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 
Popula: Jewelry Store. 


(Established in 1857.) as 


ROCHELLE, ILL. 


Special Reductions on Fine Goods: 1 Pair Diamond 
Eardrops, 4 Karata, $335, worth $500. 1 Pair do., 2 3-4 
-1:16 k. $245, worth $350. 1 Pair do., 1 3-4-1-8-1-32 k. 
$145, worth $200. Smaller Diamonds in Rings, Pins, 
Studds, and Earrings proportionately reduced. An 

` Elegant Minute Repeater—striking hours, quarters, 
and minutes, in extra heavy 18 k. case, $290, Brdad- 
way price $400. An extra fine 18 k, *“ Lightning tt 
Second Timer ” in best 18 k. case, $165, cheap at $225 

One do., “Split Second,” latest improved “ Double 
Timer,” $190, worth $275. A beautiful Presentation 
Watch, finest case made tn America, large Diamond 
in center, best ‘‘Brequet Hair-Spring,”’ Adjusted 
American Myt., $160, worth $250. Lady’s Watch to 
match, equally low ($100). Gents 14 k. solid Gold, 
11 Jeweled, American Stem Winding Watches, $50; 
Ladies, do., $32.50; do., fancy engraved $35. In 10 k. 
Cases, $24. Full (15) Jeweled Mvts., ‘* Adjusted,” $10 
extra. 8 Ounce Silver Cased Elgin Watches $9. 4 
Ounce Silver cased, Stem Wind, 11 Jewels, quick 
train, $16.50. Same Oase, Full (15) Jeweled, Pat. 
Regulator, $22.50; Same case, 15 Jewels, “Adjusted,” 
$25. Finer Silver Watches proportionately low. 
Goode Gescribed in any Catalog in the world dupli- 
cated at same prices or less, sent to any part of the 
World and cash refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
Gorham Solid Silver Spoons, nicely engraved, $1,75 
per ounce. Best Triple plated Tea Spoons, $2 for 6. 
Table Spoons, $4. Knives and forks, $3.50 per dozen. 
Best Steel Spectacles made, $1. Genuin Pebbles, $2. 
Sold by all Opticians for double. If you need a 
Watch, Ohain, Ring, Pin, or any goods in my line,- 
send me a trial order and I will positivly please you. 
Refer to Rochelle National Bank. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


Marriage and Divorce, 
By R. D. Westbrook, D D, LL.B, 


Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?” 


i CONTENTS: 
The True Ideal of Marriage. 
Free Love. 

The History of Marriage. 
The Old Testament Divorce Law. 
The New Testament on Divorce. 

‘Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
Rational Deductions.from Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 

- Prevention Better than Ou" e., $ 
Price, ‘50 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. For sal 

at this’ office. oe 


MEDICAL and HYGIENIC WORKS. 
Sold at Taz Truru Sunrer Office. 
: ‘Sent on Receipt of Price. 
Trall’s 


mental Problems in Sociology. $1. 


What Our Girls Ought to Know. By 


` Dr. Mary J. Srupury.. Price, $1.00. 


Hygiene ‘of the Brain, and the Cure 
0 


ervousness. By M. L. Horsroor. $1.50. 


Parturition Without Pain. A Code 
of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-Bearing. Edited by 
M. L. Hotsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

By 


The Relations of the Sexes. 
Mrs. E. B. Durrer. Price, $1.00. 

Fruit and Bread. A Natural and Sci- 
entific Diet. By Gustav SCOHLIOKÐYSEN. 
Price, $1.00. >, 

The Better Way. An Appeal to Men 
in Behalf of Human Culture through a 
Wiser Parentage. By A..E. Newron. Price, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


New Hygienic Cook Book. Contain- 
ing Receipts for Preparing a Hygienic 
Food. By Mrs. M. M. Jones, M.D. 30 cts. 


Talks to My Patients. Hints on Get- 
ting Well and Keeping Well. By Mrs. R. B. 
Gunason, M.D. Price, $1.50. 


Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins. By 
Dro Lewis, M.D. Treating of the Sexual 
Relations in their Higher Aspects. $2.00. 


Prenatal Culture. Being Suggestions 

‘to Parents. By A. E. Newron.. 25 cents. 

Aids to Family Government; or, 
From the Cradle to the School. By BERTHA 
` Meyer. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Youth; Its Care and Culture. By J. 


Mortrmer GRANVILLE. Price, $1.00. 


Eating for Strength. Including the 
Science of Eating. Five hundred Receipts 
for Wholesome Cookery; One Hundred Re- 
ceipts for Delicious Drinks; One Hundred 
Ever-Recurring Questions Answered. By 
M. L. Horsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. ` 


‘Marriage and Parentage. In Their 
Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
in their Bearing on the Producing of Chil- 
dren of Finer Health and Greater Ability. 
By M. L. Horsroox, M.D. . Price, $1.00. 


Our Girls, and Some of the Things 
They Ought to Know. By Dro Lewis, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. ; 


Dr. Foote’s Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense. By E. B. Foors, 
M.D. Price, $1.50. à 

By E. 


Hand-Book of Health Hints. 
B. Foor, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


Sexual Fhysiolog: for the Young. 
By E. B. Foote, M.D. Price, 50 cents. 


Science in Story; Teaches Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 5 vols. in one. 
Price, $2.00; extra cloth, gold back, 5 vols. 
bound separately, $5.00. 


Health Manual, Devoted to Healing 

_ by Means of Nature’s Higher Forces; includ- 
ing the Health Guide, revised and improved. 

By Epwin D. Bazsirt, D.M., author of 

‘* Principles of Light and Color,” ‘Wonders. 

of Light and Color.” Price, $1.00, 


Sexual Physiology. A Scien- 
tific and Popular Exposition of the Funda- 
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’ MAGNETIO UAUKET. Price, $18_ 


i 
LADIES 


THE ACME OF PERFEOTION: 
Remarkable Cure of Paralysis 
One Week. 


: OINOINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882.- 

DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hay received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
filcted as I hay been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
After wearing asuit of your MAGNETIC CLOTHING 
for one Week, can use it quite as well as eyer, I hay 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Gom- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hay suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hay in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hay your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
@ sure cure. Yours respectfully, i 


H. 


> 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost. to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 


m 


EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOL 
_ CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARAN 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


471 West Madison Street, 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimoniais, and be convinced 
and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDIOIN. 


MRS, ANNA CONNELLY’S 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FORM OF DISEASE 


- BY 
|MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 
Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
WITH A PREFAOE BY 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE REOLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUOKER, 


(Editor of Liberty.) . 
62 pages, octavo. Price 15cents. Address, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


Embracing those of the blood and Nerves, the Dis 
eases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and the Vari 
ous causes, physical and social, leading to the mare 
plainty treated by that plainest of books, PLAIN 
HOME TALK, EMBRACING MEDIOAL COMMCK 
SENSE—nearly 1,0u0 pages, 200 illustrations, by Dr, 
E. B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexington ave., New York. i 
whom all letters from the sick should be addres#ea. 

In {ts issue for Jan. 19, 1878, Mr. Bennett’s THith 
SEEKER thus speaks of Dr. FOOTE and his meai.a, 
publications: “ We know him pr Foote) perona. y 
and intimately, and we say with all the assurance 
that knowledge imparts that he is a man of the 
highest incentivs and motivs, whose life has been 
spent in instructing and improving his fellow-beings 
by giving such information as is well calculated to 
enable them to be more healthy, more happy, and 
Fallin Kaiken sess pit eee be = 


rr Tre! 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


TEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or in person free of charge. Send 
for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


all communications to 


Chicago, Ill. 


our claims are correct in every particular 
THESE APPLIANCES ARE 


Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for ‘about three weeks, I’ 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
8ide, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put. on the |; 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un. 
pounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
With nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
ON. .Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hav since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon, Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, When applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in| 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


‘the same time the application of labor-saving Machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


for the time being. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two A ba With an Ovar- ' 

ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would saye her life, and the chances 

were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of. 

medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult us When your physician telis you hecan do nothinog 
$ ay you. : : 

RETR WIE pay ; SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. | 

Dr. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- ; 


of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, all of whom declared that I had an Ovarian Tumor. 
and that the only thing that would save my life Would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind:to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was calisdito the Bureka Magnetic Appltances. Asa drowning man 
wili catch atastraw, 80 did I catch at this faint hope ofacure. Four months ago I purchased a suit, of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now Iam 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
pefore were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 
Gratefully yours, MRS. MARY J. STEWART. 


untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which ts invalua- 
ble. So found by the author, whose experience for 
28 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 

teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.60, or the money Will: be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mall 
postpaid. Ilustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Assooiation, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. 1t 
will bezefit all.— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
Will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman.—<Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinchst., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, -~ $ 6.00 perience. Chronic and obstinate diseases hav bat- 
Gentlemen’s Belts, m « 6,00 specialty. Su treated euscwstuly HEAL 
adie’ Abdominal Belta, -  - 6.00 fag" neea THYSELF 
3 3 - 7 SSRN at re UR CED 

Leg Belts, each =- = «+ . 4,00 , 
Knee Caps, each, - = = 3.00 IUPTURES CUR EIN 
hile each, - . Ma ‘ Jnstlo Bupporior Trae m/o S0 to 

eepin aps. = = - . Š 90 days. He liable references ven. na” 
Ladies Jacket - -= + 18,00 vot tava my advortleement. " Adéremn Ai 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - - - 15.00 RRR. 4, oeiiiags, Smith rillo, Soora Oe. 20, 
Superfine Insoles, - - - 1.00 


3 e . 
dren’s garments npon application. fare anaes ene 
ed and legally quali- 
fied physician, and 
the most successful, 
as his practice will 
preve. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusiviy all diseases 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
S PER MATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENCY 
as the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
sexual ox@esses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual 
Ñ power,rendering mar- 
and unhappy, ete., are cured ` per- 


hr an antotan annllantian 


DR. FoLLOWS 


Any of the above gamments senttoany addžess upon Seceipt of pžice, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. If youare uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we Will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. hile our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we wili 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through 4 particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own Weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
go-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. . All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and wili outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in ali the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
about 


ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifie higher 
than ordinary clothing. : 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the Market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


Addrees for further information, DB. L. TENNEY, 
z 471 West Medison Street, Chicago, I. 
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PUT away thy sorrows a8 soon and as quietly as thou 
canst. Though many may feel sympathy and pity, 
few hay much interest in hearing of others’ affilc- 
tions. The chronic invalid is too prone to inflict 
upon friends long accounts of the aches and pains 
that rack the-tortured frame, not realizing that the 
listener is generally bored rather than interested, 
while his own sufferings are multipled by the repe- 
tition of them. A semblance of cheerfulness, if but 
merely to make it pleasant for & friend, will often 
react upon one’s own feelings and create the very 
happiness thus simulated.—Zimina D. Slenker. 


SCIENTIFIC men who hav conducted the battle on 
behalf of the less crude opinions hay generally been 
influenced by religious aspiration quite as strongly 
as the apologists of the more crude opinions, and 80 
far from religious feeling being weakened by their 
perennial series of victories, ithas apparently been 
growing deeper und stronger ail the time.: The re- 
ligious sense is a8 yet too feebly developed in most 
of us; butcertainly, in nO preceding age, hay men 
taken up the work of life with more earnestness, or 
with more real faith in the unseen, than at the pres- 
enc day, when so much of what was considered all- 
important has been consigned to the limbo of my- 
thology.— John Fiske’s Unseen World. 


IF I see anything, I do see this—that the element 
of humanity, respect for intelligence, reverence for 
knowledge, belief in the power of sympathy and 
kindness, the resurrection of the human conscience, 
faith in the power of human achievements, is grow- 
ing, is spreading. Help it grow. Help it spread. 
We shall find that there is not an evil which we can 
not easily remove; not a burden that we cannot lift; 
not & mischief settled upon us in America which, 
when we will, we cannot break away like dust. It is 
80; all that ts necessary is that we should feel that 
the human nature in us is coming to its rights. And 
then the angels wiil sing their ancient song once 
more, but they wili sing it in our own hearts, and they 
will not only make the promis of ‘* peace and good 
will,’ but they will fulfll it. Frothingham’s Song of 
Christinas. 


MEN will wrangle for religion, write for it, fight 
for it, die for it—anything but liv for it.— Collons 
Lacon, 


His unhappy end has cast ita shadow over Christ's 

life. He has been continually spoken of as “a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” There is no 
reason to suppose thatin any special sense he cor- 
responded to the prophetic picture. Undoubtedly 
he had his sorrows; undoubtedly he was acquainted 
with grief. But unless there had been in his private 
life some tragedy of which We are not informed, 
these sorrows were not of the bitterest, nor was the 
grief of the deepest. There is,no doubt, in his lan- 
guage a tinge of that sadness which all great natures, 
who are not in harmony With their age, must needs 
experience, He believed that he had great truths to 
tell, and he found his countrymen unwilling to re- 
ceive them. Here was one source of unhappiness; 
and another he had, in common with all who are 
deeply conscious of the miseries of human existence. 
Butin no special or transcendent sense can he be 
called a man of sorrows or acquainted with grief. 
Bo far as our evidence goes, he was exempt from the 
terrible calamities that befall mankind. Free from 
all earthly ties but those of friendship with his 
chosen companions, he was not exposed to many of 
the anxieties and trials which afflict men—ordinary 
men. Dying. young, he did not suffer (so far as we 
know) from any serious iilness, nor from the troubles, 
both physical and mental, that scarcely ever fail to 
beset a longer life. Bereavement, the most terrible 
of human ills, never afflicted him. —Amberley’s Analy- 
sis of Religious Belief. 


— ‘then send it to this office. 


Please cut this petition out, attach it to a blank ahiset of paper, sign your 
name and address to it, get all your friends and 1 peighbora to.do. the samo, and 


A PETITON ‘FOR. ST ii SECULARIZATION. 


To the Honorable Senators and Members of the House of Representatives gf the 
United States Congress : 


A republican form of gòvernment being based on liberty, èquality, and fra- 
ternity, as both meang and end, involves the separation of Church and State, 
whose union is the worst form of class-legislation and the most-infallible. sign of 
arbitrary power. A house divided against itself cannot stand. ° “The institutions 
of this Commonwealth should be made homogeneous throughout, Impartial 
protection of all citizens in their equal rights and liberties, by encouraging the 
free movement of mind, promotes the establishment of truth in whatever direc- 
tion. Any infringement by government of this absolute equality of its citizens 
is the parent of manifold evil, a national crime committed against that natural 
“justice ” which, as the Constitution declares, this government was founded. to 
“establish.” 

And yet, though the first amendment.to the Constitution of the United 
States says, “ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” there does exist a union of Church and 
State, which gives to Christianity moral and material aid, and so proscribes 
other religions and forms of belief and unbelief, while taxing these also for the 
support of that special religion. 

The ways in which this old alliance between Church and State still survives 
among us are: f 
1. Recognition of God and Christianity in State Constitutions. 

2. Exemption of Church property from taxation. . 

3. Appropriations of public money for sectarian purposes. 

4. Religious exercises, as the reading of the Bible, ete., in thë public schools. | : 
5. Laws enforcing the observance of the Sabbath on the authority of the 


6. Religious test-oaths in courts of justice and on instalment: into office.. . 

7. Chaplaincies in the Legislature, the Army, and the Navy. 

8. Fast and Thanksgiving Proclamations, which contain theological ideas 
that may or may not be acceptable to the citizen. 

The necessity for this separation of Church and State is more apparent now 
than ever before, because of the still greater diversity of religioùs beliefs, the 
many forms of diseent from the religion which receives State patronage, and the]: 
growing signs of sectarian strife and ambition in the arena of politics.. And]: 
emphasis needs to be given to the fact that:the union of Church and State is 
a great hindrance to the employment of right methods in dealing with many questions 
of reform now demanding attention. And most essential is it at all times, and 
especially in the present, in order to secure for the law its due respect and 
observance, that the people’s representatives should exhibit the strictest fidelity 
to their trusts by following the law in its letter and spirit. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that. immediate action be taken by the 
law-making power to bring into harmony the theory and practice of our govern- 
iment in making the following principle a part of the fundamental law of the 
land by amendment to the United States Constitution: 

_ The total separation of Church and State, by prohibiting Congress or 
any State, County, Munici ipality, or Township from enacting any law that 
favors religion in any of t izht ways specified, or in any other way, or 
prohibits t e free exercise thereof. 


[THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL 


—AND— 
Freethinkers'’ Almanac for 1884 . 


Œ. M. 284.) 
WITA EIGHTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTENTS: 


Introductory. By the Editor. ‘| This World. By George Chainey. 
Astronomical Calculations for 1884. Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. Mac- 
Calendar for 1884. donald, 
The Old Free’ Enquirers’ Association of New | 1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. 

- York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- | Liberal Charities. 

eral Press. By Peter Bekler, Noted Freethinkers and Reformers.. 


(Giving 
Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. Date of Birth and Death.) 


New York State Freethinkers’ Association. By 
H. L. Green. 

The National Liberal League, By T. C. Le- 
land. 

The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 
By Charlies Stevens. 

Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. 

Foreign Freethought Societies. 

The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 

What is True Religion ? By Charles Watts. 

Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 

Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. 


The Population of Our States and Territories. 

The Jewish Jehovah. (Illustration.) 

‘That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 
Devil. (Illustration. ) 

Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of 
Philosophy. 

The Sacred Booksof History. 

Jefferson’s Religion. 

Useful Measures. 

As to Time. 

The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic, 


Selections, etc., etc. 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL.” 


This ANNUAL is a compendious History of the Freethought movement in the United 


States. It contains 


128 Octavo Pages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks, 


for a day, but for all time.” 
Now ready. 


Address 


Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 
THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


It is ‘not 


f 
| No woman should botrow thé: husband of another, 
because itis notigood for man: to; bea loan. 


; A YOUNG man writes. to consult- us about: the: best 
‘pattern of. health.:lift.:. We- would suggest helping‘. 
his mother & little with thé coal ‘hod. i 


‘THE garden season is here, andthe husband . 
of the woman who throws- -Btones-at-the-hens is got- 
ting “himself into & position to dodge. ; 


WHAT resemblance is there between PE 
and the bald-headed? Kind words can' never die; | : 
and the bald-headed can never dye, either." 


ITis not generally known that Tennyson, in his’ 
early life, was & grain speculator. In his * ‘Locksley. 
Hall,” he telis us that he “dipped into the ‘future. zri 


AN amateur punster informs us that some: houses ` : 
hay wings, and that he has often seen & hoitke fy.” 
We: ‘thought that no partof & house save the chimney 
flue. ms 


“T wisH I ais a saloon,” said a loving woman te" ; 


her husband: “Why?” he inquired, with, some 
degree of surprise. -‘*Oh,. because you'd run: in: 
ignesi or twenty times & aay to see me,” 


| Foa says he doesn’t believe. it pays: in the ‘end to 


. get your landlord to make extensiv repairs,” Put. 


ting new wood into an' old puilding 1s ike. putting 
new cloth into an old rejment. The rent: is made 
Worse, - peg the yey 


ie PAPA, what is the tariff?” asked & congressman’ 8 
little boy. Gazing compassionately, at, the. youthfi 

knowledge seeker, ‘and ‘sadly: shaking: nis head, the 
father replied : “Mys om, I -cannot telr & lie; I do 


| not know,” 


A MERCHANT who died | ‘uddeniy, not long ago, left 
on his desk & letter hò had’ intended mailing to & 
correspondent. An Irish clerk; finding it, sent itor 


after adding the postscript: ** Since writing the 
-| above 1 hav died.” - p aiet aP O ay ; 


“You seem to feel unusually well this morning: PR 
said an imp of darkness to his satanic majesty. 
“Yes, indeed,” responded the old sinner, ‘flicking 
his tail playfully. “I hav just heard some good 
hews. » «What is that?” ‘Bob Ingersoll is lectur: 
ing again.” à 


A GENTLEMAN in Richména, Ya, nea’e ‘dorvahnt- 
named Joe. One. morning he: lay. ‘in bed till nine 
o *clock, but no Joe, anà, no fire.. The impossibility 
of shaving With water thirty degrees below freezing: 


-point brought imprecations' ‘on'tie tardy’ domestic’ 


head, when the door opened and Aunt Polly’ leisurely 


began to light the fire." “Where in thunder (the . 


historian is nothing if he isnot accurate) is that son/ 
of yours? I’ve been waiting for him two blessed 

hours.” ‘Now, Marse Tray, you must ‘cuse Joe, 
said his mother in her most conciliating tones, * you" 

really must ’cuse ape als: mornin’ —Joe’s dead.” ` 


A COUPLE of practical Joker living at. a b g up: 
town hotel bought & terrapin while walking through 
the market, the other day, and slipped it into the 
bed of & fresh arrival who, had just registered. ; 
They watched that night until ‘they saw the new-" 
comer retire-to bed. In'a few minutes a wäite- 
robed figure began shouting down the elevator shaft’ 
for the landlord. When the crowd got up stairs, the 
victim conducted the landiord to the: bed, and 
turned down the clothes. ‘ Mister. Hotel. Kooper,” 
said the stranger, solemnly pointing to the terrapin, 
“I’m from New Jersey, and I can stand most’ any- 
thing, but either that bug or me has got to take 
another room.” 


A PASTOR'S POINTED ANNOTATION. © 


` The London Christian World prints the following ; 


guide to the service, lately handed to the English 
minister in whose pulpit he ‘was to preach. ‘The 
order was partly printed and partly written—the 
written part being. the annotation of the pastor of 
the church, who had ‘suffered much from . the? 
unwritten order of service observed. by the choir and 
the congregation ; 

i f Order— Evening Service. 

I.—Ballooning by the choir. II;-—Scriptures : read. 
reverently by the clergyman. IIfI.—Hymn. (Con- 
gregational). IV.—Prayer. (Minister: all alone, and 
congregation méanwhile wool- -gathering.). V.— 
Gloria. (Further ballooning by the choir all alone 
among clerestory windows, roof, etc.) ‘VI,—Sermon. , 
V1I.—Hymn. (Congregational. ) VIII.—Prayer.: (Min: 
ister all alone, congregation wool-gathering, putting 
on gloves, getting couchant ready to spring.) . IX. em 
Benediction, (Violent stampede while organ, moves 
off, sky-rocketing and turning handsprings like.# 
drunken Bacchante.) X,—Silence and darkness, 
and the restored presence of God! wars. 


ACALLOW young man, ` 
Of the good, goody. sort; , ;.: SENEE 
Thought & pretty maid to wod, sane 
And though he strove to win her love, 

Strove not to win his bread. 


When her sweet eyés looked into his, 
His heart went @ flip-a-fiopping, ...°: <44: 
And pent-up love would bubble up, ts 
He knew no way of stopping. 


“ Alphonso, dear,” the maiden asked, mna 
“« Where’ll come our bread and putter?” $ 
He quickly drew her to his side pa 
And whispered; ‘If you’ll be my- Pilde 3 
‘We'll trust the Lord for daily’bread, © `. iS i 
And Deacon G—’ll trust us for punor an , 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT Mints “called oni oha 
of the younger classes in the Sixth ward school ‘to 
see how they were getting along in geography. + AS 
the lesson progressed, he asked; ‘Now if I were to 
bore a hole down through the center of: the earth, 
where would I flnd myself?” One of the children 
eagerly shook her hand for recognition. ‘* Now, 
where would I be ?” asked the professor calling on™ 
the child, “You would be in~in—the bad place!’ 
she shouted at the top of her voice. The professor 
was considerably shocked at the answer, but satis- 
fied ‘himself with saying, ‘ ‘You are away on-—sit 
own.” 
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Mr. P. Ryan owns the Sunnyside Base Ball 
Grounds, at Long Island City, N. Y. He per- 
mits ball playing on Sunday. Last Sunday 


Hotes | and Glippings. 


ELDER, THOMAS SMITH, of the Christian 
church; Baltimore, is under the cloud of ex- 
pulsion for abstracting a $1 bill from the contri- 
bution plate he was passing. 


first man who ventured to touch a ball would, 
be arrested. Thereupon Mr. Ryan picked up 
a bat and sent a ball whizzing through the air. 
‘| He was arrested and held in $100 bail, charged 
with breaking the Sunday laws. He will make 
this a test case to see whether a man has a 
right to play ball Sunday on his own premises. 


A’ coat got into an orthodox Brooklyn church 
the other day and ate the manuscript of the 
minister's sermon, The animal had got fat 
eating tin cans and circus posters, but the ser- 
mon burnt out the interior of his stomach and 
he died in great pain. l 


TuE Rev. Ralph E. Macduff, pastor of St. 
Mary’s church, Cleveland, has been arrested 
for riding a bicycle on the ‘sikewalk, and fined 
and reprimanded in the police court. It is 
evidently the opinion of the court that the 

Lord’s chariot is not a bicycle. 


Mr, CHESTER A. ARTHUR was approached in 
New York by a ctrly-headed flower girl, two 
feet high, who said, “Buy a bouquet, mister?” 
The president bought a bouquet of forget-me- 
nots, and put them in his buttonhole.. He 
offered the miniature vender a silver coin and 
a kiss'on the cheek, and she took them both 
sedately. About the same time Gen. Grant 
and Gen. Sheridan were kissing a dozen little 
girls in white gowns in another part of the 
city. Gen. Sherman was also kissing ladies in 
Washington.— Ex. 


Ir is the opinion of the American Literary 
Churchman that the effect of Heber Newton's 
lectures will be ‘to produce the conviction 
that we know next to nothing about. the real 
meaning of the Pentateuch; that its biogra- 
phies are incredible; and, above all, that- it 
contains the record of no divine revelations, 
but only-a confused account of the natural 
evolution of religious feeling and speculation 


A’ Wasuineton ‘lawyer has unearthed an old 
law, still in force in the District of Columbia, 
which provides that any man who blasphemes 
the Almighty God. by using profane language 
shall be branded on the tongue with a hoti iron. 
The law was enacted about 1805. It has never 
been repealed. 


Way was Nosh the best broker of ancient 
times? He could float more stock than any 
other man.—Puck. And had the entire stock 
market under his control.—Boston Post, With 
unexampled facilities for watering it.—Phila- 
‘delphia Call. After the flood, it will be remem- 


bered, he was not so much a “bull” as bare. remote periods, and which is here presented 


A PRIVATE dispatch received in Boston by 
the American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions, dated Hong Kong, June 
21st, announces the total loss of the mission- 
All. on board 
were saved, and are en route to San Francisco 
by the steamer Oceanic. This is the third 
missionary ship of the same name lost in 
Micronesia. 


ary and ideal.” 


At St. John’s M. E. church, Bedford avenue, 
Brooklyn, last Sunday morning, the Rev. W. 
L. Phillips took for his subject, ‘‘Heathen at 
Home.” 


lack of moral distinction that can hardly be 
surpassed, if, indeed, it is matched, by heathen- 
dom. Look at the dark places that exist at 
your very feet before you giv money to foreign 
missions. Illuminate these dark corners of so- 
called Christian lands before you turn your at- 
tention to heathen ones.” 


Tur Rev, Wardlaw Thompson, the travel- 
ing secretary of the London Missionary Society, 
reports that in all the tribes of south Africa 
bad brandy is the greatest curse of the nativs. 
Half the chiefs of Basutoland hav a “still” on 
most of the time. The brandy keg, he finds, 
does more damage than the powder barrel. 
Much the same is the truth about the inhabi- 
tants of places nearer than South Africa. 


“My dear friend,” said the minister ap- 
proaching the bedside, ‘are you aware that 
your lease of life is very short?” ‘*I—I am 
afraid it is,” the sick man replied; ‘the phy- 
sician'’ says there is no hope for me, does he 
not?” ‘Yes, he informs me that you are rep- 
idly nearing your end, and I come to offer you 
the consolation which religion alone can giv.” 
“You are very kind,” the sick man responded 
gratefully, ‘‘I fear that my life has not been 
all that it should hav been in that respect. I 
shall be very glad to talk with you, but”—and 
here he spoke very earnestly—“I wish you 
wouldn't say anything to anybody just yet, in 
regard to my seeking the congolation of relig- 
ion. I may possibly recover after all, you 
know.” 


‘‘ Lemons are remarkably cheap this year,” 
said the Sunday-school superintendent to the 
deacon, while they were making arrangements 
for the annual Sunday-school picnic. ‘So I 
“hear,” answered the deacon; ‘but why do you 
mention it?” “I was thinking,” said the 
superintendent, musingly, ‘‘seeing they’re so 
cheap, that it wouldn’t be a bad thing to make 
a new departure at the picnic this year, and 
put some in the lemonade.” l i 


At the Clonmel (Ireland) Petty Sessions re- 
cently two women were prosecuted for having 
burnt a child three years old by placing him 
naked on a hot shovel. The act was the result 
of gross superstition on their part, the two 
women alleging that he was an old man left by 
the fairies as a substitute for areal child they 
had taken from its mother. The charge was 
proved against one of the women, and she was 
sentenced to a week’s imprisonment. 


A WRITER in the Pall Mall Gazelle givs an 
account of an interview which he had with 
Cumberland, the professed exposer of Spiritual 
mediums. Whether Cumberland is a medium 
in disguise, or 2 man who is enabled to dupli- 
cate genuin Spiritual phenomena, probably no 
one but himself knows. The writer says: ‘I 
happened, in the course of. our conversation, 
to ask Mr. Cumberland whether he wasan able 
spirit-rapper. In a moment mysterious rap- 
pings were heard from all parts of the room, 
as if in reply to the question. ‘You see,’ 
said Mr. Cumberland, ‘I can produce all sorts 
of knocks and cries, from the still small voice 
of the infant in the celestial regions to the se- 
pulchral tones of the tormented spirit, whose 
unearthly groans are so effectiv. Iget the still 
small voice by dislocation of the thumb,’ and 
the still small voice spoke in its most melodi- 
ous tones, ‘Thesepulchral tones come by a dis- 
placement of the knee-joint—so—’ and the se- 
pulchral tones reverberated through the room. 
§ The peronius longus I can now easily work, as 
you hear, although I hav a pair of thick boots 
on.’ It was very easily worked, and effect- 
ually.” 


Ir the following, from the Boston Congrega- 
tionalist, shall hav the effect of undeceiving any 
as to the popular folly known as “ faith cure,” 
then the publication of that sheet will not hav 
been, as it has hitherto appeared, altogether 
in vain. Says that paper: “Not all the cases 

~of alleged healing by means of ‘ Christian sci- 
ence’or ‘faith’ will bear. examination. , We 
know of one instance, at least, and. hav reason 
to suppose that there are multitudes of others, 
where the last condition of the patient was 
worse than the first. The artificial strength 
excited by an imagined curé sdmetimes bears a 

_ resemblance to genuin vital force; but the re- 
action, sure to follow in many cases, reveals its 
true character. There may be individuals who 
hav been permanently cured by this mode of 
treatment, but we hav never chanced to see one, 
‘while we can testify of its failure.” 


as the followers of Wesley in this country. At 
the recent conference held at Toronto a report 
was adopted protesting against the running of 
trains, ferries, street cars, or printing-presses 
on Sunday, and Sunday funerals with parades, 
and all Sunday parades and marches. 
committee also expressed regret that in the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific railroad 
those in authority permitted the continuance 
of work on Sundays. 
pointment of a commission of three ministers 
and three laymen to confer with the Dominion 
goverment for the enactment of laws carrying 
out’ the wishes of the conference. 
was adopted. 
vation Army parades were denounced ns an in- 
tolerable nuisance. 


the police appeared and announced that the. 


which had taken place through long and very 


in the form of a history almost wholly oe 


“Come with me,” he said, “to the 
dark places of a large city, and I will show you 
an amount of ignorance, debauchery, and a 


Tue Canadian Methodists are as intolerant 


The 


They suggested the ap- 


The report 


‘During the discussion the Sal- 


‘THERE is something unutterably pathetic,” 


remarks the Mercury, ‘‘in the fate of Two 
Standing, a noted brave of the Omaha tribe, 
who died in one of our city hospitals last week, 
and was buried in Potter’s Field. His name 


was a decoration won by personal valor, he 
and another warrior being the only two left 
standing at the close of a desperate battle in 
which a party of Sioux were defeated. He 
came to New York with a show troupe, and 
being taken sick was abandoned to his fate. 
Alone and among strangers, he passed away to 


the happy hunting-grounds of his fathers, and 


the red warrior found no white man to giv 
him a burial worthy of his deeds and name. 


is an appropriate text for Father John Beeson, 
the red man’s friend 


Tux Christian Register says: “ The Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly, which recently met at 
Saratoga, passed resolutions against Sunday 
papers, Sunday trains, and Sunday mails. 


will be their effect upon Presbyterians them- 
selvs? Are Presbyterian business men the 
country over willing to giv up their Monday 
morning mail for the sake of stopping the 
trains which carried it on Sunday? Are Pres- 


byterian stockholders in American railroads 
willing to giv up the dividends which come 
from Sunday travel, or to sell out their stocks 


in roads which run trains on that day? And 
are Presbyterians willing also to giv up their 
Monday papers, because Sunday must be de- 
voted to their preparation? When our Pres- 
byterian brethren can enforce these resolutions 
in their own household, their example will hav 
more effect upon public opinion than their 
declarations.” 


Tus new Dominican monastery in Newark, 
N. J., has been visited by thousands and in- 
spected with a curious interest, The monas- 
tery is a gloomy, square, plain, Gothic struc- 
ture of rough brown-stone. It has no orna- 
mentation whatever, and is said by the archi- 
tect to be a copy of monasteries of the same 
order in the Old World. Thecells of the mon- 
astery contain only a bed, a chair, and a table, 
with a brown-stone. pitcher and a basin. They 
are each 8x10 feet, and hav for beds wooden 
tables, covered with a tick containing a little 
straw. The prioress of the house was for- 
merly known as Miss Julia Crooks. Nightand 
day two nuns kneel constantly before the 
“host.” They all rise at midnight and pray 
for two hours. They then return to bed and 
sleep until 5:30 o’clock, when they rise and en- 
gage in prayer in their cells, At6o’clock they 
go to the chapel for private prayer and to as- 
sist in the mass. At 8 o'clock a little coffee 
and bread are partaken of, and from 8:30 to 
10:30 the nuns work in the community-room. 
Devotions follow till 11 o’clock, when a plain 
dinner is eaten. Meatis never eaten. From 
dinner the nuns go to the cloister or garden 
for recreation. Except at this time there isno 
conversation in the house save such talk in 
undertones a8 may be absolutely necessary. 
There are now in the monastery fifteen full 
nuns,.who wear a white habit and a black veil; 
six lay sisters, who wear white habits and 
veils and black aprons, and ten postulants 
who dress in black. 


CHoLrERA is prevalent in Marseilles and 
Toulon, France. 


He was only an Indian—a vagabond in the 
land where his fathers had been kings.” Here 


Before considering the effect of these resolu- 
tions upon the United States government and 
the people at large, it is pertinent to ask what 


| Hews of the Week. 


Wo.tiam A. Bracs, the eminent New York 


lawyer, is dead. 


Tus shoemakers’ strike in Philadelphia has 


been settled in favor of the workmen. 


Tus president has nominated Eli H. Mur- 


ray, of Kentucky, to be governor of Utah. 


JunGe Moore, of Brooklyn, has refused to 


giv Anthony Comstock warrants for the arrest 
of pool sellers on Coney Island. 


Connecticut Democrats talk of Hoadly and 
Waller for the presidential ticket. Waller is 
governor of Connecticut, and very popular. 


A NEGRO who had slandered several respect- 
able white ladies near Caledonia, Miss., was 


lynched last week by a mob. The ladies can 


now regard their honor as vindicated. 


Cuauncey M. Dupnw, Vanderbilt's attorney, 
has gone to Europe. His mission, it is said, 
is to raise money among the American bankers 
in Europe for the Blaine and Logan campaign, 


Tux Virginia Midland morning express ran 
off the track a half mile north of Lynchburg, 
Va., last Sunday, and plunged into the Jamos 
River. The passengers were released by cut- 
ting holes in the tops of the cars. 


Tur returns already in show that the total 
reductions made in the rents ef the Irish 
peasantry by the land commission will amount 
this year to nearly $15,000,000. This practi- 
cally reduces Irish taxation $3 per capita, five 
millions being the number of that people. 


Tax Democrats are still looking for an avail- 
able candidate to run against Blaine for presi- 
dent next fall. It is not thought that Cleve- 
land is strong enough in the North, and But- 
ler is unpopular in the South, But nothing is 
the matter with Hoadly, and heis an Ohio man. 


GrorcE HALL, a quack doctor, has been ar- 
rested in London, Ont., for manslaughter in 
killing a deaf and dumb child. He undertook 
to effect a cure by administering hypodermic 
injections and splitting open the child’s 
tongue, The child died eight hours after the 
operation, 


THERE seems to be a marked mortality 
among clergymen. Among the prominent 
members of the profession the death is noted 
of Bishop Simpson, of Philadelphia, Metho- 
dist; the Rev. James Baldwin, of London; the 
Rev. Henry Koopman, of Paterson, N. J., and 
the Rev. Henry Belden, of New York. 


Miss Repecca Kenny, of Chardon, Ohio, 
has been for forty years an invalid. For 
twenty-eight years she had not sat up. Last 
week, after an exercise of prayer and faith, 
she claimed she was enabled to walk across 
the floor, and has since been wheeled around 
in a chair. This is called a faith cure, 


Tue members of the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council now in session at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, went last Saturday to look at the Giant's 
Causeway. On the way, the Rev. David 
Irving, secretary of the American Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, was so unfortunate 
as to tumble out of a car and break his leg. 


Burraro Binz is giving representations of 
the “ Wild West” at the Polo Grounds in this 
city, employing buffaloes, Indians, etc., for 
that purpose, Oneof his Indians, named Two 
Standing, died last week. His body was sent 
to the Morgue. Buffalo Bill refused to bear 
the expenses of the interment, and the red 
man has be en buried in the Potter's Field. 


MADISON STANFIELD & powerful negro, crazed 
with religious excitement, ran amuck at Lynch- 
burg, Va., last Saturday. After breaking jail 
he ran a mile through the village in a nude 
condition, brandishing a heavy bludgeon, and 
creating a panic in the markets and stores. 
The police put handcuffs upon him, and he 
snapped them like threads, He had to be 
literally wrapped in cords before he could be 
got back to the jail, where he was placed in 
irons. 
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Communications. 


Facts and. Fallacies in Regard to the New 
Testament. 


Heaven, as it really is, according to the New Tes- 
tament, is rarely spoken of. For lack of any serip- 
- ture that describes heaven or even intimates it is 

in any sense a desirable abode for saints, priests and. 

parsons quote: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hav entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him” 

(1 Cor. ii, 9). This text they wrest, as they do also 

the other scriptures, unto their own destruction, per- 
verting it from its plain and obvious purport, so as to 
make it seem to sustain their creed and dogmas. 

Reading the context will convince any one that 
there is not even an allusion made to heaven as the 
reward of the saints. Both Paul and Isaiah, whom 
he quotes (Isa. lxiv, 4), refer only to the advantages 
resulting from faith in this present life. The very 
next sentence proves this—“ But God hath revealed 
them unto us by his spirit.” “Now we hav received 
not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of 
God, that we might know the things that are freely 
given to us of God, which things also we speak ” (12, 
13). The first approach to anything like a descrip- 
tion of heaven in the New Testament is found in He- 
brews viii, 1-5, and is as unlike the heaven preached 
and promised to us as it is possible to conceive. 
“ Now. of the things which we hav spoken this is the 
sum: We hav such a high priest who is set on the 
right hand of the throne of the majesty in the heav- 
ens; a minister of the sanctuary, and of the true 
tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man. 
For every high priest is ordained to offer gifts and 
sacrifices; wherefore it is of necessity that this man 
hav somewhat also to offer. For if he were on earth 
he should not bea priest, seeing that there are priests 
that offer gifts according to the law; who serve unto 
the example and shadow of heavenly things, as Moses 
was admonished of God when he was about to make 
the tabernacle: for see, saith he, that thou make all 
things according to the pattern showed to thee in the 
mount.” 

We are told heaven is where God and Christ now 
dwell. The New Testament declares Christ is in the 
true sanctuary, of which that made by Moses was an 
exact copy. There are any number of texts to prove 
the exact whereabouts of Christ. “ We hav such a 
high priest who is set on the right hand of the throne 
of the majesty in the heavens” (Heb. viii, 1). “ Which 
he wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the 
dead, and set him at his own right hand in the 
heavenly places” (Eph. i, 20). “Seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God” (Col. iii, 1). “Who is gone into 
heaven, and is on the right hand of God” (1 Peter, 
iii, 22). Paul affirms that Christ is now officiating as 
high priest in the real sanctuary in heaven. After 
describing the sanctuary of Moses, he declares, 
“But into the second went the high priest alone 
once every year, not without blood, which he offered 

> for himself and for the errors of the people.” But 

Christ being come, a high priest of good things 
to come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
not made with hands, that is to say, not of this build- 
ing. Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but 
by his own blood he entered in once into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us” 
(Heb. ix, 7, 12). ‘And almost all things are by the 
law purged with blood; and without shedding of 
blood is no remission. It was therefore necessary 
that the patterns* of things in the heavens should be 
purified} with these, but the heavenly things them- 
selvs with better sacrifices than these ” (Heb. ix, 23). 
Reader, make a note of this text. No error of trans- 
lators here. 

The New Testament asserts that heaven, where 
God himself dwells, needed cleansing to be rendered 
pure, and that Christ had to take his own blood to 
heaven with him to cleanse the true sanctuary. 
“ And almost all things are by the law purged with 
blood, and without shedding of blood is no remis- 
sion” (Heb. ix, 22). “We hav such a high priest 
who is set on the right hand of the throne of the 
majesty in the heavens. A minister of the sanctuary 
and of the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, 
and not man. For every high priest is ordained to 
offer gifts and sacrifices; wherefore it is of necessity 
that the man hav somewhat also to offer” (Heb. viii, 
1, 3). “But Christ being come, a high priest of good 
things to come, by a greater and more perfect taber- 
nacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not of this 
building. Neither by the blood of goats and calves, 
bat by his own blood he entered in once into the 
holy place ” (Heb. ix, 11,12). Where did Christ ob- 
tain the blood to do this? There is no account in 
the New Testament that Christ ever shed his blood. 

Christ talked about making the sacrifice—is said 
to hav left his abode in glory and came down on 


"Pattern (Gr. Zypodigma, an image, eflizy, copy corresponda 
ing to an original), 


{Purified (Gr. Watharizo, to cleanse, to render pure). 


earth for the sole purpose to shed his blood to take 
away the sins of the world. . But- according to the 
positiv and unmistakable testimony of the New Tes- 
tament, when the time came—in the hour of. trial— 
Christ’s heart utterly failed him—he lost all hope or 
faith in a resurrection, lost all faith and trust in God 
—and died in the anguish of despair, with his dying 
breath reproaching his father, God, for having for- 
saken him; and the record is that he died without 
shedding his blood at all.: : 

We hear a great deal about the precious blood of 
Jesus shed on Calvary.. It is the pet theme of pulpit 
and hymn book. l i : 

*¢ There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.” 

(Fanatics’ imagination-vein is the only authority for 
such an idea). “Jesus on the cross; for me a sinner 
bled.” “His precious blood was shed for me.” “He 
who intercedes above, who shed his blood on Cal- 
vary.” “ Washed in the blood.of Jesus,” ete., ete.— 
ad absurdum, ad nauseam. 

Christians partaking of the Lord’s Supper declare 
the bread and wine represent Christ’s broken body 
and spilled blood. Christ’s body never was broken. 
Christ’s blood never was shed or spilled. 

Luke says: “And he took bread, and gave thanks, 
and brake it, and gave unto them saying: This is my 
body which is given for you; this do in remembrance 
of me. Likewise, also, the cup after supper, saying: 
This cup is the New Testament in my blood which is 
shed* for you ” (Luke xxii, 19, 20). 

The Apostle Paul declares: “For I hav received of 
the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, That 
the Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was be- 
trayed, took bread, And when he had given thanks, 
he brake it, and said, Take, eat; this is my body, 
which is broken for you” (1 Cor. xi, 23, 24). (Is 
broken, is omitted in the revised revision, but a foot 
says: “Many ancient authorities read, is broken for 
you.” ) 

Now examin the account of the crucifixion by the 
four evangelists, and ascertain the facts. Matthew 
says no word of piercing his side, givs no faintest in- 
timation that there was any blood shed or spilt, nor 
any breaking of his body.. Mark seems equally ob- 
livious, givs no hint of anything of the kind. Luke, 
so precise in narrating all the incidents of the cruci- 
fixion, knew nothing about any shedding of blood 
or broken body. John alone makes any reference to 
either, and he denies that Christ shed his blood, or 
that his bones were broken. He declares it was “ after 
Christ was dead ” that one of the soldiers pierced his 
side. “But when they came to Jesus and saw that 
he was dead already, they break not his legs. But 
one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and 
forthwith came there out blood and water” (John 
xix, 32, 33). 

It is ridiculous to talk of the wondrous love of 
Jesus who shed his blood for us—after he was dead. 
But the writer of the so-called gospel of John seems 
to hav realized his story of blood and water coming 
out of a dead man was a severe tax on human credu- 
lity, and so tries to fortify his assertion by declaring 
he was not lying. “And he that saw it bare record, 
and his record is true; and he knoweth that he saith 
true, that ye might believe ” (verse 35). It is, to say 
the least, very suspicious when persons defend their 
character before it is attacked. If, in a company of 
supposed reputable people, we should lose our pocket- 
book and on stating the fact, one cries out, “I did 
not steal it,” we should look no further for the thief. 

Even John Wesley admits this was a great miracle 
and mystery. He says: “Forthwith there came out 
blood and water. It was strange, seeing he was dead, 
that blood should come out; more strange, that water 
also; and most strange of all, that both should come 
out immediately at one time, and yet distinctly” 
(John Wesley’s Notes on New Testament, John xix, 
34). 

‘When any of the evangelists make incredible 
statements, they declare it was “that the scripture 
might be fulfilled,” and in no instance does the serip- 
ture referred to hav the least reference or allusion to 
Christ. John, after declaring he was not lying, backs 
up his assertion by the pretense of fulfilment of 
prophecy. “For these things were done that the 
scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of him shail 
not be broken” (John xix, 36). We are referred to 
Ex. xii, 46; Num. ix, 12; Psalms xxxiv, 20. 

Abundance of evidence, three good texts. What 
more could be desired? Surely this is proof enough ! 
Yes. But suppose instead of taking it for granted, 
we turn and read, and examin the proof offered. 
“In one house shall it be eaten; thou shalt not carry 
forth aught of the flesh abroad out of the house; 
neither shall ye break a bone thereof” (Ex. xii, 46). 
“They shall leave none of it unto the morning, nor 
break any bone of it; according to all the ordi- 
av of the passover they shall keep it” (Num. 
ix, 12). 

Do these texts refer to, are they in any sense 
prophecies of Christ? Were they fulfilled by blood 
and water coming out of his side after he was dead? 
These texts refer to the lamb of the passover. If 


*Shed (Gr. Jékckuno), to pour out, gush out, to giv largely. 


the lamb died from fright before its blood was shed, 
it would be unclean, and could not be offered. There 
is no parallel between the slaying of the paschal 
lamb, and the crucifixion of Christ. The lamb was 
bled to death; died by pouring out his blood. 
Christ did not die from loss of blood; his blood was 
not poured out. ; 

The third text reads, “He keepeth all his bones; 
not one of them is broken” (Psalms xxxiv, 20). How 
easily are we deceived by trusting in priests and 
parsons! Read the context and see if this text refers 
to Christ. The very next verse says: “ Evil shall slay 


the wicked, and they that hate the righteous shall be 


desolate.” If it is true, as is alleged, that verse 

twenty was a prophecy of Christ, and was fulfilled at 

his crucifixion, then it proves that Christ was slain 

because he was wicked, and God forsook -him—left - 
him desolate because Christ hated his neighbors. 

Where, oh, where! is the fountain of blood drawn 

from Immanuel’s veins? We are told “he did shed 

his blood. Luke says he did, in the garden of Geth- 

semane.” What does Luke say? “And being in 

an agony, he prayed more earnestly, and his sweat 

was as it were great drops of blood falling down to | 
the ground” (Luke xxii, 44). It does not say he’ 

sweat blood, but his sweat was like clots of blood. 
The original reads: 


HIDROS HAUTOU HOST THROMBOS ATUATOS. 
Sweat of him like clots of blood. 


But the absurdity of this claim is best shown by 
the context. This claimed shedding his blood was 
when he was praying that he might not die; that he 
might be spared from making the sacrifice. The 
equally silly subterfuge that he shed his blood from 
his hands and feet, by which he was nailed to the 
cross, is contrary to facts, common sense, and the 
highest and best accredited Christian authorities. 

“Was watched, according to custom, by a party of 
four soldiers, with their centurian, whose express 
office was to prevent the stealing of the body. This 
was necessary from the lingering character of the. 
death, which sometimes did not supervene even for 
three days, and was at last the result of gradual be- 
numbing and starvation ” (Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, 
Article, Crucifixion). i 

Instead of suffering as never man suffered, the 
very reverse is the truth. There is no record of any 
other ever dying by crucifixion go quickly. 7 

Reader, ask yourself if you would accept as sacred 
truth such evidences, and be horrified at the exposure 
of such deceptions, if they all related to Brahma, 
Christna, Mohammed, or Joe Smith? Is it wrong 
to expose the fallacies and absurdities of the Hindoos, 
the Chinese, the Turks; to dispel their reverence for 
the gods their fathers hav for generations wor- 
shiped? Before proceeding to examin the reality 
of heaven, and of what the sanctuary consists which 
has to be purified and cleansed with the blood of 
Jesus, we hav a few questions for priests, parsons, 
and Sunday-school teachers, and suggest that honest 
Christians should demand and insist on having honest 
answers. 

If Christ was God, how could he die—cease to ex- 
ist—and another God no more powerful than him- 
self resurrect him? If Christ’s body only died, and 
his soul continued to liv, why did he not resurrect 
himself? If Christ's body only died, how could the 
death of his body pay the penalty of man’s sin, when 
the Bible declares, “The soul that sinneth it shall 
die?” (Ezek. xviii, 4). How could a God, coequal 
with the Almighty, hav prayed in the garden of Geth- 
semane, “If it be possible, let this cup pass?” If 
Christ was God, coequal with the father, did he not 
know if it were possible or not? Could Christ be 
God, equal with the father, yet not be omniscient? 
Is not knowledge, of all things, an essential quality 
ofa God? Would a God suffer such agony of fear 
at the mere thought of death as to sweat as it were 
great drops of blood? Was it godlike to be terri- 
fied at making the atonement, which, it is alleged, he 
and his father had agreed on since the foundation of 
the world, and which he left the high courts of 
heaven, and took upon himself our humanity, espe- 
cially to make? Was it amazing love to pray the 
cup might pass, desiring that all mankind should be 
damned rather than he should suffer for three hours 
on the cross, knowing that in less than three days he 
would be alive again, and become the prince of 
glory, and dwell in heaven adored by all the saints 
and angels for all eternity? If Christ was God, or 
equal with God, why did he need the help of an’an- 
gel to giv him strength (Luke xxii, 42, 44)? If 
Christ was God, how comes it he disbelieved his own 
assertions, was false to his own teaching, gave evi- 
dence of his own utter lack of hope or faith in God? 
Were not his dying words, “My God! my God! why 
hast thou forsaken me?”—a reproach? Could he 
hav uttered those words if he had believed the script- 
ures—“ For the Lord loveth judgment and forsaketh 
not his saints?” (Psalms xxxvii, 28.) Did not this 
same Christ declare, “He that believeth not shall be 
damned ?” (Mark xvi, 16.) 

We ask these questions in all sincerity. They 
must be admitted worthy of earnest thought. And 


* Hosi, just as if, as it were something like. 
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if once honest Christians begin to think, faith dies. 
When reason reigns, superstition abdicates. In the 
language of the noble model truth seeker, D. M. 
Bennett, “ Oh, for a revival of reason, truth, and com- 
mon sense!” Cas. B. Reynorps. 


_ Infidel Philosophy. 


Es. xvii, 16: “The Lord bath sworn that the Lord 
will hav war with Amalek from generation to genera- 
tion.” If God was bound to exterminate this people, 
would not common humanity dictate that it should 
be done at once and without suffering? If he had 

‘the power to engulf Pharaoh’s hosts in the Red Sea, 
` he had the power to giv them a sudden and painless 
‘death. Why pursue them “from generation to gen- 
-eration,” with the malignity of a fiend, for four or 
‘five hundred years? Why murder innocent children 
‘for an offense committed by their fathers many, many 
:generations before they were born? Why kill all 
„the oxen, and asses, and camels? Had they too of- 
‘fendéd? In 1 Samuel xv, 3, will be found the last 
‘seene enacted in this bloody drama, “Now go and 
ssmite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they hav, 
‘and spare them not, but slay both man and woman, 
infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.” 
‘This scene of carnage, where gasping children are 
:pressed to the bosom of dying mothers, must yield 
-great consolation to the Christian when he realizes 
‘that it was all done according to the will of God.. No 
‘man can bend a knee to such a God and maintain 
‘his self-respect. Pray tell me, ye pious godlings, 
-why these helpless children should be slain for an 
‘offense committed by their ancestors hundreds of 
‘years before they were born. 

Js this your God of justice? Is this the way he 
manifests his “loving kindness?” “Suffer little 
‘children to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom 
‘of heaven.” 

The Bible God is simply a creation of the imagina- 
ition. He is represented with all the frailties and 
‘passions of weak, erring mortals. His plans frequently 
miscarry. He is compelled to go from place to place 
‘to see what is going on, as in the case of building 
ithe tower of Babel. He shows his bombast by 
boasting of his power and his greatness. Like a 
passionate man, he gets mad and “swears in his 
wrath.” He shows his egotism by declaring that 
there is “none like him.” He is vacillating and 
changeable, at one time commanding the utter de- 
‘struction of innocent children, at another time bless- 
ing them. He created man and pronounced bim 
good, and then repented of what he had done. He 
shows that he is low in his associations by choosing 
as boon companions lechers, robbers, and murderers. 
He is far below the moral standard of any civilized 

. nations, as is shown by his giving over innocent vir- 
gins to the lustful embrace of a bloody and brutalized 
soldiery who had murdered their fathers and mothers. 
He is vulgar and obscene, using such language as 
would not be tolerated by those who lay claim to re- 
spectability. Such is the Bible God as portrayed in 
the pages of scripture. Let no one think that I say 
these things to injure the feelings of any. The char- 
acter of men will depend, in a great measure, upon 
the character of the God they worship. Man, to- 
day, is far in advance of those who fashioned the 
Bible God; but he never can attain to his full stature 
so long as he adores a God that is a representativ of 
en ignorant and barbarous age. As gods grow 
smaller, mən: will grow greater. Ex. xix, 9: “And 
Moses told the word of the people unto the Lord.” 

What kind of a God is it that did not know what 
the people said until Moses told him? It is said that 

‘“ every word which we utter is spoken in the ear of 
the Lord;” that he knowseven our innermost thoughts; 
„that not a sparrow falls without his knowledge. If 
ithese things are so, what use was there of Moses 
imumbling over to the Lord what the people said? 
“Moses did not tell the Lord anything, any more than 
‘anybody else did. 

It is impossible for imperfect man to make a per- 
‘fect God, and here lies the trouble. He is constantly 
coming short. He did not know whether Abraham 
would offer up his son or not until he tried him. 
Was he everywhere present when he showed his 
“back parts” to Moses? According to the account, 
he did not know what was going on in Sodom until 
he went there to see? 

There are numerous instances mentioned in the 
Bible in which he did not know what was transpiring, 

and of things which baffled his skill and transcended 
his power. 

Ex. xxxi, 15: “ Whosoever doeth any work on the 
Sabbath day, he shall surely be put to death.” I 
called the attention of a minister to this text, not long 
ago, and he said it meant “unnecessary work.” If 
the minister had a right to say that God did not 
know what he was talking about, I hav a right to 
say that he did not talk at all. Man was far more 
exacting and superstitious in regard to creed and 
dogma then than he is now, and God was made to 

. sanction the cruelty of their observance. 

We hav risen far above the rigid Puritanical rules 
and observauces, and some day we shall fiud out that 
the less we hav of gods, and creeds, and Christian- 

- ity, the better it will be for the race. 


But let us return fo the text. God says, “any 
work;” man says, “unnecessary work.” Man has 
grown. God has stood still. And just in proportion 
as man has faith in the sayings of the Bible will he 
stand still. We make progress only as we outgrow 
our gods. According to the text we must not milk a 
cow or feed a pig. All domestic animals must fast 
over Sabbath. We must not build a fire even to pre- 
pare a little nourishment for a sick child. If God 
ever gave such an inhuman command he is the one 
who ought to be “ put to death.” 


Ex. xxxii, 10. “Now, therefore, let me alone, that 
my wrath may wax hot against them, and that I may 
consume them.” 12. “Turn from thy fierce wrath 
and repent of this evil against thy people.” 14. “And 
the Lord repented of the evil which he thought to do 
unto his people.” How is this for an unchangeable 
God? Can God repent without changing? If he 
“repented of the evil which he thought to do,” who 
knows but he has repented of sending Infidels to hell? 
and who knows but he has repented of the hell scheme 
altogether? And how does the Christian know when 
he gets to heaven that his New Jerusalem and white 
throne and golden harp will not turn to ashes? Who 
can depend upon a God that repents and whiffies 
about like a weather-cock ? 

27. “Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Put every 
man his sword by his ‘side, and go in and out from 
gate to gate throughout the camp, and slay every 
man his brother, and every man his companion, and 
every man his neighbor; and there fell on that day 
about three thousand men.” Is this a “thus saith the 
Lord,” or a “thus saith ” somebody else? If the lat- 
ter, there should be a rule-to enable us to distinguish 
between the two. If it is a genuin “thus saith the 
Lord,” then he is better fitted to lead a tribe of scalp- 
ing savages than he is for our praise and adora- 
tion. 

Lev. xx, 10. “The adulterer and the adulteress 
shall surely be put to death.” Some of the best men 
and greatest philanthropists believe that the death 
penalty should not be inflicted under any circum- 
stances. Under strict construction, the Mormons and 
many others might be proven guilty of adultery. 
Would any sane man say they ought to be put to 
death? This shows that man progresses while gods 
are stationary. Howabout David, and Solomon, and 
Jacob, and the hand-maids, and the mandrakes ? 
Very few men could be found to-day who would say 
that the crime of adultery should be punished by 
death. And yet there are thousands of men who be- 
lieve that there should be a God in the Constitution, 
and that the Bible should be the foundation of all 
law. Away back in the dim past men made a fool of 
a God, and the same imaginary God keeps making 
fools of men. 

Lev. xxv, 44. “Both thy bondmen and thy bond- 
maids which thou shalt hav, shall be of the heathen 
round about you; of them shall ye buy bondmen and 
bondmaids.” 45. “Moreover, of the children of the 
strangers that do sojourn among you, of them shall 
ye buy, and of their families that are with you, which 
they beget in your house, and they shall be your 
posessions.” 46. “ And ye shall take them as an in- 
heritance for your children after you, to inherit them 
as a possession; they shall be your bondmen forever.” 
Human slavery is the crime of crimes, and the curse 
of curses, because every crime and every curse is 
bound up init. It has aptly been denominated the 
“sum of all villainies.” There never was a man born 
to be a slave, nor a man to be a master. Freedom is 
an inalienable right, and cannot be wrested from a 
man, all the gods to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Scarcely an enlightened man could be found who 
would attempt to sustain slavery as aright. Now, 
my pious Christian readers, God is either in favor of 
slavery to-day, or else he never inspired the forty- 
fourth, forty-fifth, and forty-sixth verses of the twen- 
ty-fifth chapter of Leviticus, for he cannot echange. 
The Christian who cannot understand that the Bible 
God is just a shadow of the morality and brutality of 
the times in which he originated is too dull to reason 
and too blind to see. 

If a fair comparison could be drawn between man 
as he is to-day, and man as he was when the above 
verses were written, I think it would account for the 
slave-holding, woman-killing, child-murdering, vir- 
gin-ravishing God of the Bible. No doubt many 
will shudder at these remarks, but if any will show 
that the picture which I hav drawn of the Bible God 
is not fully warranted by scripture, I will gladly 
retract anything which I hav set down amiss. 
admit that it is a terrible picture, but the Bible God 
is a terrible God. 

Num. xxiii, 19. “God is not a man that he should 
lie, neither the son of man that he should repent.” ` 

Christians, do you believe that God inspired that 
language? It is only rational that a man who 
believes in an infallible God should think he could 
not lie, and the man who believes in an immutable 
God is forced to believe that he could not repent. 

Gen. vi, 6. Here it is expressly stated that ‘it 
repented the Lord that he had made man on the 
earth.” Doesn’t it look as though this iuspiration 
business had got a little cross-banded? A man may 


believe that God cannot repent, or he may believe i Socialists. 


that God did repent, but believe both statemeuts he 


cannot. 

Now I hold that it is perfectly fair to treat the 
Bible just as we would a witness on the stand. 
When he crosses himself, or states something highly 
improbable or utterly impossible, his evidence is 
entitled to no weight farther than it is corroborated 
by other testimony, or supported by circumstances. 
The Bible should be subjected to the same rule. If 
not, why not? l 

Num. xxxi, 7. “And they warred against the Mid- 
ianites.” 17. “Now, therefore, kill every male among 
the little ones, and kill every woman that hath knowa 
man by lying with him.” 18: “But all the women 
children that hav not known man by lying with him, 
keep alive for yourselvs.” 

I hav said that the Bible God was a slave-holding, 
woman-killing, virgin-ravishing God. Don’t think T 
would set down aught in malice. I would treat God 
fairly, but the Christians must not expect me to wash 
off God’s war paint, and “giv his mauners a brush,” 
in order to render him presentable. It is the Chris- 
tian’s Bible, and the Christian’s God. I consider 
myself far above such a brutal, savage God, and as 
for the Bible, much of it is too foul for clean feet to 
tread upon. I want no stock in either. 

25. “And thirty and two thousand persons in all, 
of women that hav*not known man by lying with 
him.” These, of course, according to verse eighteen, 
were given over to the soldiery. How is that, my 
Christian friend, for a decent God? Is it any wonder 
that he was ashamed to show his face to Moses? 

Lady Sabbath-school teachers, stick a pin dowu 
here, and think of this transaction when you tell your 
classes that the Bible is the word of God. 

It appears from the statement that after the Mid- 
ianites had been.slain, and the smoke of the battle 
cleared away, there was a division of the spoils, 
and it appears (39) that a part was set apart for the 
Lord, and he received as his share three score and 
one asses. It has long been a question what the 
Lord did with all these asses. But with those who 
hav witnessed the pranks of the Salvation Army, it ia 
no longer a mystery. Jonn Pron. 


to 


St. Ann’s, New York. | 

TUR PROTHSL OF A DISTURNED CITIZEN. 
By heat oppressed, and disiaclinoed to roam, 
I spend.the Sabbath in my humble homo. 
Borne to my windows, looking toward tho West, 
Come anthems rising to the winged and blest, 
And organ’s peal that quivers on the air, 
The drone of human voices blending thero; 
The shriek of tenor, orotund of bass, 
Soprano screaming in Jchovah’s face, 
And wail of preacher supplicating grace. 
A church looms skyward, mocking Bahbel’s hight; 
Throngh windows stained pours in the varied light; 
An uncouth tower, offensiv to the eye, 
Givs shelter to n bell whose agony 
Finds voice in rasping and sepuichral sound, 
That grates the nerves of all the dwellers round. 


O pile of brick and monumental stone, 
Thow'rt reared by martyrs, from their blood and hone; 
For every hrick a saered life they gave, 
And for each stone some hero found n grave, 
Thy window panes that tint the sunlight’s flood 
Hav caught their hue from sacrificial blood; 
And chime, and chant, and mammoth organ’s tono, 
Seem echoes of n dying martyr's groan. 
Nuisance thou art to deity or man, 
Thou church of God Almighty and Saint Ann. 
G. E. M. 


m 


A Last Word with “EF. M. T. C.” 


I beg a small space of Tus Truru Stexmr to say 
that I did not misunderstand our friend when sub- 
stituting the action for the individual in using the 
word “labor.” I still contend that at no time, nor 
under any circumstances whatever, is the laborer or 
the action capital in business. On the surface, per- 
haps, it looks quite clear that the slaves of the South 
were capital in business, but underneath it appears 
very different. Now what they were, and all human 
beings are, whether in a state of serfdom or freedom, 
is one of the natural resources of the earth, capable 
of storing labor or capital. Hence being capital pro- 
ducing machines, they were as much if not more 
sought for than a fruit-bearing tree, both having 
power to produce independent of the possessor. Still 
at no time would the slaves or the tree be capital 
(stored labor) in business. Only their products could 
be. 
(Perhaps it will be said I did not understand tho 
application of the word capital. To me there is but 


I|one definition, stored labor Even the natural re- 


sources of the earth are not capital in business till 
stored.) 

What the land is to the landlord, was the slave to 
his master; both landlord and master succeeded in 
getting possession of that which in nature was 
never intended to be monopolized; and to-day every- 
body cries shame slavery; why not shame landlordism ? 
The two are analogous. Ifacrimoto monopolize one 
of the earth’s natural resources in slavery, should it 
not be as great a crime to monopolize the earth 
itself? alas 

The last I merely add in response to our friend's 
intimation that I may possibly he one of those crazy 
Ray D. Caravan. 
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dtliscellaneous. 


The California Constitution. 


Some time ago we found an article in a Liberal 
journal to the effect that under California’s new con- 
stitution the churches were taxed, and the legislature 
without a chaplain. By courtesy of John Gibson, of 
Santa Maria, we hav been furnished with a copy of 
the document working these beneficent changes, and 
transfer such portions of it as are of especial interest 
to Freethinkers. The preamble is Deistical in nat- 
ure, recognizing “ Almighty God ” as follows: 


‘We, the people of the state of California, grateful to Al- 
mighty God for our freedom, in order to secure and perpetu- 
ate its blessings, do establish this constitution.” 


Section 4 of the Declaration of Rights lays down 
the broad law that 


“ The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession 
and worship, without discrimination or preference, shall for- 
ever be guaranteed in this state; and no person shall be ren- 
dered incompetent to be a witness or juror on account of his 
opinions on matters of religious belief; but the liberty of con- 
science hereby secured shall not be so construed as to excuse 
acts of licentiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with 
the peace or safety of this state.” 


The liberty of the press is stoutly maintained in 
these words: 


«“ Every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish his sen- 
timents on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that 
right; and no law shall be passed to restrain or abridge the 
liberty of speech or of the press. In all criminal prosecutions 
for libels, the truth may be given in evidence to the jury; and 
if it shall appear to the jury that the matter charged as libelous 
is true, and was published with good motivs and for justifiable 
ends, the party shall be acquitted, and the jury shall hav the 
right to determin the law and the fact,” 


Under section 22 no appropriation can be made 
for the benefit of any asylum, hospital, or charitable 
or other institution whatsoever, not under the exclu- 
siv management or control of the state, except insti- 
tutions for the support and maintenance of minor or- 
phans, or half orphans, or abandoned children, or 
aged persons in indigent circumstances; and, in all 
such cases, without any reference whatsoever to the 
wealth or poverty of such institutions, the aid must 
be granted by a uniform rule, and it cannot grant 
any such aid to one or more impoverished and mer- 
itorious institutions without granting the same aid in 
proportion to the number of inmates to all other in- 
stitutions of the same name within the state, regard- 
less of the necessities or merits of the case; and, in 
like manner, must grant to counties, cities and coun- 
ties, cities and towns, the same pro-rata where such 
municipalities provide for the support of like persons. 
This is just, and could only be improved by compell- 
ing each town or county to provide support for their 
own paupers and not farm them out to institutions 
which are as often prisons as otherwise. The sec- 
tion reads: 


“ No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in conse- 
anene of appropriations made by law, and upon warrants 
duly drawn thereon by the controler; and no money shall ever 
be appropriated or drawn from the state treasury for the 
use or benefit of any corporation, association, asylum, hospi- 
tal, or any other institulion not under the exclusiv manage- 
ment and control of the state as a state institution; nor shall 
any grant or donation of property ever be made thereto by the 
state; provided, that notwithstanding anything contained in 
this or any other section of this constitution, the legislature 
shall hay the power to grant aid to institutions conducted for 
the support and maintenance of minor orphans, or half or- 
phans, or abandoned children, or aged persons in indigent 
circumstances; such aid to be granted by a uniform rule, and 
proportioned to the number of inmates of such respectiv in- 
mates of such respectiv institutions; provided further, that 
the state shall hay, at any time, the right to inquire into the 
management of such institutions; provided further, that when- 
ever any county, or city and county, or city, or town shall pro- 
vide for the support of minor orphans, or half orphans, or 
abandoned children, or aged persons in indigent circum- 
stances, such county, city and county, city, or town shall be 
entitled to receive the same pro rata appropriations as may be 
granted to such institutions under church or other control. 
An accurate statement of the receipts and expenditures of pub- 
lic moneys shall be attached to and published with the laws at 
every regular session of the legislature.” 


The constitution in section 25 enumerates thirty- 
three things which the legislature shall not do, and 
the twentieth is “ exempting property from taxation.” 
Article XIII. directs that all property shall bear its 
share of burden, in these words: 


‘All property in the state, not exempt under the laws of 
the United States, shall be taxed in proportion to its value, to 
be ascertained as decided by law, The word ‘ property,’ as 
used in this article and section, is hereby declared to include 
moneys, credits, bonds, stocks, dues, franchises, and all other 
matters and things, real, personal, and mixed, capable of pri- 
vate ownership; provided, that growing crops, property used 
exclusivly for public schools, and such as may belong to the 
United States, this state, or to any county or municipal corpo- 
ration within this state, shall be exempt from taxation.” 


If the legislature had allowed a chaplain to say 
prayers at the opening of its sessions, it is difficult to 
see how he could hav been paid—and who ever heard 
of a minister who didn’t want pay for a political job? 
—for section 29, of article 1V., says: 

_ “The general appropriation bill shall contain no item or 
items of appropriation such as are required to pay the salaries 
of the state officers, the expenses of the government, and of 


the institutions under the exclusiv control and management of 
the state.” 


If section 30, of same article, had been incorpo- 


rated in the New York constitution, a good many 
millions of dollars would hav been saved the tax- 
payers. It ought to be the organic law of every 
state: 


‘Neither the legislature, nor any county, city and county, 
township, school district, or other municipal corporation, shall 
ever make an approriation, or pay from any public fund what- 
ever, or grant anything to or in aid of any religious sect, 
church, creed, or sectarian purpose, or help to support or sus- 
tain any school, college, university, hospital, or other institu- 
tion controled by any religious creed, church, or sectarian de- 
nomination whatever; nor shall any grant or donation of per- 
sonal property or real estate ever be made by the state, or any 
city, city and county, town, or other municipal corporation 
for any religious creed, church, or sectarian purpose whatever; 
provided, that nothing in this section shall prevent the legis- 
lature granting aid pursuant to section twenty-two of this ar- 
ticle.” 


Article IX. prescribes the methods of conducting 
the common schools, section 8 of which prohibits 
giving money to religious schools in these words: 

“No public money shall ever be appropriated for the sup- 
port of any sectarian or denominational school, or any school 
not under the exclusiv control of the officers of the public 
schools; nor shall any sectarian or denominational doctrin be 


taught, or instruction thereon be permitted, directly or indi- 
rectly, in any of the common schools of this state.” 


It is also commanded that the University of Cali- 
fornia ‘shall be entirely independent of all political 
or sectarian influence, and kept free therefrom in 
the appointment of its regents.” 

Section 8 of article XX. provides for affirmation in 


‘place of the oath, and no reference to “ God ” is made. 


All the official is required to do is to support the con- 
stitutions of the United States and California and 
perform the duties of hisofiice. “And no other oath, 
declaration, or test, shall be required as a qualifica- 
tion for any office of public trust.” 

Marriage is made a purely civil contract by this 
section of the same article: 


“No contract of marriage, if otherwise duly made, shall be 
invalidated for want of conformity to the requirements of any 
religious sect.” 


Woman’s rights are recognized to the extent that 
“no person shall, on account of sex, be disqualified 
from entering upon or pursuing any lawful business, 
vocation, or profession.” The right of suffrage is, 
however, withheld. Hight hours is made a legal day’s 
work on all government jobs. 

—— 


Blaine of Maine. 


Some friend sends a copy of the Chicago Herald, 
with the following marked: 


“The Rev. Dr. James H, Esop, of the Second Presbyterian 
church in Albany, N. Y., makes the following estimate of 
James G. Blaine, which ought to discount ten times over what 
is said by Henry Ward Beecher and other clergymen who do 
not know him personally: 

“I hay known Mr, Blaine since 1872. During ten years of 
that time I was pastor of the churchin Augusta of which Mr. 
and Mrs, Blaine are members. The satisfaction I take in his 
nomination is based upon such knowledge of him as only a 
pastor can gain. I believe that I am too true a Republican, 
and I know that my conception of citizenship is too liigh, to 
permit me to ratify the exaltation of any man whose character 
has not the true ring. I hav been very near to Mr. Blaine, not 
only in the most trying political crises, but in the sharper trial 
of great grief in the household, and hav never yet detected a 
false note. I would not be understood as avowing too much 
for human nature. I mean that as I hav known him he has 
stood loyally by his convictions, that his word has always had 
back of it a clear purpose, and that purpose has always been 
worthy of the highest manhood. In his house he was always 
the soul of geniality and good heart, It was always summer 
in that house whatever the Maine winter might be without. 
And not only his rich neighbors and kinsmen welcomed him 
home, but along line of the poor hailed the return of that fam- 
ily as a special providence. In the church he is honored and 
beloved. The good old New England custom of church-going 
with all the guests is enforced strictly in the Blaine household. 
Whoever is under his roof, from the president down, is ex- 
pected to be with the family at church. Fair weather or foul, 
those pews were always well filled. Not only his presence on 


Sabbath, but his influence, his wise counsels, his purse, are’ 


freely devoted to the interests of the noble Old South church 
of Augusta. The hold which Mr. Blaine has maintained upon 
the hearts of such great numbers of his countrymen is not 
sufficiently explained by brilliant gifts or magnetism; the se- 
cret lies in his generous, manly, Christian character,” 


It is needless to say this is no answer to our ques- 
tions. Except that his adhesion to Freethought would 
swell our ranks, and the country would be safer in 
the hands of an Infidel, we don’t care a continental 
what Mr. Blaine’s religious opinions are. The vital 
point is, will he aid in secularizing the government? 

rs 


The Commandments in Canada. 


One of the professors connected with the Normal 
school of Ottawa, not having the fear of God before 
his eyes, has formulated the following rules for the 
pupils: 


“J. Thou shalt hav any other girls but these girls. 

“JI. Thou shalt not make unto thyself any graven image of 
any of these girls, or carry away any likeness of any girl that 
is in the lecture room above, or that is in the lecture room be- 
neath, or that is in the waiting room beside the lecture room; 
thou shalt not bow to them nor take walks with them, for I, 
the drawing master, am a jealous drawing master, and hav re- 
served that special right for myself, 

“TI, Thou shalt not smoke upon the street, for I, the prin- 
cipal, will not hold him guiltless that smoketh upon the 
street, 

“1V. Remember the hour of three o'clock on Friday after- 
noon. Four and a half days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work, but in the afternoon of the fifth day, thou shalt do no 
manner of work, thoy, nor thy masters nor assistant masters, 


for I, the principal, require your regular and prompt attend- 


ance in this lecture room, to disperse you to the several minis— 


ters of the gospel to attend to your spiritual welfare, which I 
fear is sadly neglected during the rest of the week. 

“V, Honor thy masters, and giv unto them strict and un- 
hesitating obedience, that thy certificate may be granted to 
teach in the fair Province of Ontario. 

“VI. Thou shalt not be out after 9:30 oclock. 

“VII. Thou shalt not enter in by the center door nor loiter 
in the passages. 

“ VILI. Thou shall not steal sly winks and looks from those 
on your right. 

“IX. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy boarding 
house keeper if thou findest any foreign matter in the hash, 
for she will surely giv thee away to the principal. 

“X. Thou shalt not covet the gold medal; thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s marks, nor his learning, nor his ability, 
nor anything that is thy neighbor’s.” 

The publication of this parody leads the Montreal 
Gazette to observe that such “playing upon Bible 
phraseology is little less than blasphemous,” and 
another Canadian editor voices his indignation thus: 

“ An extraordinary piece of blasphemy was a few days ago 
publicly read for the amusement of the teachers in training at 
the Ottawa Normal School, being a travesty on the Ten 
Commandments, in which the thunders of Sinai and the oft- 
recurring name of the Almighty are frivolously played with to 
make the foolish young men and women laugh. Woe to the 
land whose children are placed under the watch and care of 
such triflers. To say nothing of reverence for Almighty God, 
the disrespect publicly displayed toward their teachers by those 
who participated in this piece of profanity bodes ill for the 
training of the rising generation in that most important of all 
the departments of school training —respect for authority.” 

e 


The Freethinkers’ Annual Convention. 


To rar Eprror or Tur Trora Seeger, Sir: I am re- 
ceiving from Freethought friends in various sections 
inquiries where Cassadaga Lake is, the place where the 
annual Freethinkers’ Convention is to be held on the 
3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th days of September, and the 
best way to get there. Will you allow me to answer 
these inquiries through Tue Truru Serxer? The 
place is located on the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & 
Pittsburgh railroad, some ten miles west of Dunkirk 
and some fifteen miles east of Jamestown. The fol- 
lowing description of the place I take from a circular 
before me: 

“ LOCATION AND ATTRACTIONS. 


“The Cassadaga Lake Camp-meeting Grounds are 
eight miles from Lake Erie, and seven hundred feet 
above it; situated midway between New York and 
Chicago, one and a half hours by rail from Buffalo, 
five from Cleveland, nine from Pittsburgh, fourteen 
hours from Cincinnati, sixteen from Philadelphia, 
eighteen hours from New York, twenty hours from 
Boston and Washington, and twenty-one from Chi- 
cago. It lies on the shore of a beautiful chain of 
lakes, three in number, and at an elevation of nearly 
fourteen hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
Here can be found the perfection of water scenery 
with the purity of mountain air. From its great alti- 
tude, and the purity of the water and air, malaria, 
contagious and epidemic diseases are almost en- 
tirely unknown. The grounds are high, and descend 
by natural terraces to the water, and the sanitary 
condition and safety of the camp is carefully guarded 
and protected.” 

And the following I also cut from this circular, 
which will giv desired information: 


© ROUTE OF TRAVEL. 


“ Eastern and western passengers over the Nickel 
Plate, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern railroad, 
and eastern passengers over the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western (formerly Erie railroad), change cars 
at Dunkirk, N. Y., and take the Dunkirk, Allegheny 
Valley & Pittsburgh to 


“€ CASSADAGA CAMP-MEETING GROUNDS. 


“ Eastern and western passengers over the New 
York, Pennsylvania & Ohio railroad (formerly Atlan- 
tic and Great Western), and eastern passengers over 
the Buffalo & Jamestown railroad, change cars at 
Atlantic and Great Western Crossing, and take the 
Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad for 
Lily Dale Station.” 

To be more definit, I will say that persons coming 
to the Convention from most of the cities or large 
towns in the United States will find it the cheaper 
to purchase excursion tickets to Chautauqua Lake. 
These can be obtained very cheap, and then leave the 
cars at the crossing of the Dunkirk, Alleghany Val- 
ley & Pittsburgh railroad near Jamestown, and then 
take the last mentioned road to Lily Dale Station, 
near the camping-grounds. But persons coming 
from any station on the N. Y., L. E., or W. railroad, or 
any of iis branches west of Binghamton, will pay full 
fare to Dunkirk and then be returned at one-third 
fare home. The Dunkirk, Alleghany Valley & Pitts- 
burgh railroad will sell excursion tickets at two cents 
per mile from any station on that road. 

THE HOTEL RATES. 


The following prices hav been established at the 
hotel for board: $1.50 per day, for one day and less 
than three days; and over, $1.00 per day. Table 
board: breakfast, 40 cents; dinner, 50 cents; supper, 
30 cents. Lodgings, 25 to 50 cents. 

H. L. Green, Secretary. 

P. S.—Our association has never met in as pleas- 
ant a place before, and never before had arrange- 
ments for as cheap railroad and hotel rates, and I 
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predict it will be much the largest Freethought 
convention ever held. Most of the Freethought 
lecturers of this country will be present, and two or 


three from foreign countries. H. L. G. 
> 


- Faith in Revelation Not Requisit. 


The Rev. Dr. Curry, of Chicago, has been elected 
editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review, an official 
church organ. Mr. G. D. Fox, who dates his letter 
from the United States Senate, writes to the Sun 
that if that paper’s recent statement of Dr. Curry’s 
opinion of the Bible be correct, this election by the 
General Conference “only needs to be known to 
blow the church to pieces.” In answer the Sun 
remarks: 

“Last winter the Rev. Dr. Curry made an address before 
the Methodist preachers of Chicago. What he said, appar- 
ently, was not intended for publication, but was rather a con- 
fession of skepticism for the ears of his clerical brethren only. 
It so happened, however, that one of the preachers present 
was a stenographer also, and he took down Dr. Curry’s re- 
marks exactly as they came from his lips. Subsequently the 
verbatim report, as to the accuracy of which the preacher is 
ready to take his oath, was printed, and our remarks concern 
ing Dr. Curry were based on that report. . 

* Here is a part of what Dr. Curry then said: 

“< But we are now standing on the eve of the most stupendous 
revolution in reference to the doctrins of the Bible that the 
church has ever known. Uncertainty and doubt are pressing 
upon us. We are not certain of the authorship of the Old 
Testament. We cannot tell what part was written by Moses, 
and what part by other hands of the books attributed to Moses. 
We say David wrote the Psalms, but we know that the Psalms 
were not all written by David. ‘They were written by different 
persons at long intervals. No one can tell who wrote the 
book of Job, It contains evidences of being one of the oldest 
books in the Bible. The Old Testament abounds with 10,000 
old wives’ fables, which will finally drop out, like a tadpole 
loses its tail when it has no further use for it. It would not 
be prudent now for us to attack these fables in the pulpit. 
But I must say there is a great deal in the Old Testament that 
is of very little value to religion. It is not all given by inspi- 
ration. When you hav to giv up what your mother taught 
you, do it honestly, but do not say Thich about it publicly. 
The revised New Testament is incomparably superior to the 
old version; but there are still many things that will hav to be 
changed. But I am awfully shy of the Old Testament. It 
has got to be thoroughly revised, and, if criticism says that 
any of the books are not genuin, they must go overboard, 
Many of the prophecies of Isaiah and other prophets, that are 
applied to Christ and the church, had reference to the return 
of the Jews from their captivity. Let those who attack Rob- 
inson (Robertson) Smith, and others with him, move slowly, 
for they may find themselvs standing on the same ground in 
the near future.’ 

“Tf that does not mean that the Rev. Dr. Curry has out- 
grown his old faith in the scriptures as all given by inspira- 
tion, if it is not the language of a skeptic, it has no meaning. 
It certainly justifies the remark which our correspondent 
quotes from the Sun. Of course, if the Methodist church 
wants Dr. Curry as the editor of its organ, that is its own 
business; but it is evident that the Methodists no longer re- 
quire that their teachers shall hav faith in revelation.” 


Let Mr. Fox stand clear of the falling pieces of 


Methodism. 
es 
Mr. Bradlaugh Aids a Nihilist. 


Alexander Seminoff, a highly educated Russian, 
who has been living in Cincinnati a short time, and 
attracted the attention of scholars, givs the following 
account of himself: “ My name is Alexander Seminoff. 
In 1876 I was one of the editors of a secret Nihilist 
paper, and, having been convicted of treason, I was 
sent to Siberia for an unlimited number of years. 
Nihilism, you may be aware, is spread all over the 
Russian empire, and the peculiar secrecy of its prin- 
ciples and workings is mainly owing to the fact that 
only ten may join together to form a band. Each 
band often knows nothing whatever about another 
band of ten. Each band works separately. We do 
not know even outside of our band who is a Nihilist 
or who isnot. After editing a nihilistic paper for 
two years, I was betrayed to the police by one of my 
associates, and was surprised one night in bed and 
taken to the prison in Odessa, after having been 
cruelly scourged. After an eight months’ examina- 
tion, I was sentenced to three years’ hard labor in 
Siberia, and to exile as a colonist in the extreme 
north of the country. In June, 1876, I was separated 

_ according to legal form sanctioned by the clergy of 
Russia, from my wife and children, and with head 
shaved on one side, and twenty-eight pounds of iron 
attached to me, I was sent with other alleged crim- 
inals to the central prison in Moscow. The journey 
lasted fourteen months, and during that time the 
knout was used freely on the prisoners. Our desti- 
nation was Nertschinsk, and on arriving we were as- 
signed to different gold mines. In the mines I worked 
from 4 o'clock in the morning until 9 at night. The 
allowance of food per day is two and a half pounds 
of black bread half baked and hardly palatable, and 
a bowl of soup with a small quantity of meat. Morn- 
ing and evening a cup of tea is allowed. I endured 
my suffering for two and a half years. Then I com- 
pletely broke down, and the doctor of the district de- 
clared that I was unfit for work. The rest of my 
sentence was remitted, and I was immediately as- 
signed to my place in the colony. It was in one of 
the primitiv forests of the north where wolves, bears, 
and reindeer dwell. In 1881, toward the end of May, 
I resolved, with four companions, to escape without 
money or weapons, and with only a knife and tea-ket- 
tle. We took the direction toward the Caspian Sea, 
through forests and an almost impassable country. 
We had no shoes on our feet, and kept ourselvs alive 


on fish, game, and mushrooms. In the Tauskian 
country we separated, and with only one companion, 
Marsilli Murainnoff, I went on. I soon lost him, and 
then pursued my journey alone. At length I arrived 
at Astrabad and Teheran, in Persia, where I received 
assistance. My hair had grown over my shoulders, 
my beard extended to my chest, I had neither shirt 
nor shoes, and my face was sunburnt almost to a 
black color. An English telegraph operator took 
charge of me. He had me washed and gave me 
clean clothing. I next went through Turkey and 
thence to Switzerland, where I was arrested and kept 
in prison for four months. Again I was arrested in 
Hesse Darmstadt, and served a term of five months. 
I then resolved to find peace in England or the 
United States. I met Mr. Bradlaugh in London, 
and at his request remained at his house for four 
days. Through his kindness, I received means 
enough to take me to the United States. I arrived 
in New York in January last, and hav been in Cin- 
cinnati a few days only. I want to go to Chicago, 
where I understand a great many Russians reside.” 
—— m 
For Reorganization. 


To raz Eprror or Tus Trurs Seeker, Sir: You 
don’t know how I long to see the Liberals of this 
country united, heart and hand, in a national organi- 
zation. Not only can nothing be accomplished in 
our present disorganized state, but our failure to fra- 
ternize is cited everywhere by our enemies as evi- 
dence of our tendency to riot, wrong, chaos, and the 
devil generally. They may well say that it is a bad 
cause which cannot organize and harmonize its ad- 
herents. : 

However much we may differ in relation to a thou- 
sand and one details, there is one point upon which 
all Liberals will agree—the secularization of our 
government. Methods to this end which fail to re- 
ceive the almost unanimous approval of Liberals co- 
operating, should be laid aside. Carefully and grad- 
ually the field of agreement and operation could be 
enlarged until all the work was laid off that one or- 
ganization could successfully carry on. 

Nothing need prevent the working of a dozen 
special class societies aiming at specific and second- 
ary objects. Very likely I should myself desire to 
take stock in a few of them. I believe in a division 
and subdivision of labor. The less variety, the 
greater proficiency. One organization cannot do it 
all and do it well. Our Christian neighbors hav one na- 
tional organization called the “Evangelical Alliance,” 
and others of various names and purposes, through 
all which they wage war against us Liberals. They 
are combined to tie us hand and foot; let us combine 
to prevent them from doing it. 

If reorganization and a bran new name is neces- 
sary to secure union and harmony, let it be that. 
The word League isn’t no great shakes for a name, 
anyway. If it is a “stumbling-block” to any num- 
ber of our brethren, let it go. A new banner flung 
to the breeze with “ Universal Mental Liberty ” on 
one side, and “ National Liberal Union,” or “ Ameri- 
can Secular Union,” or any other name, inscribed 
upon the other, will serve as well, or better, to fight 
under, than our old ones, grimed, as they are, with 
fratricidal gore. No difference now who was right 
or who was wrong. Our enemies are after us. Let 
us “ pool our issues,” and roll up our sleeves and go 
to work. S. R. SHEPHERD. 


Leavenworth, Kan. 
—— mm 


The Noblest Example of the Age. 


Reading of charity, I hav ever thought that a mon- 
ument sky-reaching should be erected to the memory 
of that poor Englishman, Wright, of whom Harper’s 
made mention some years ago. And the story ought 
to be retold for a lesson and example. He wasa poor, 
hard-working man. Visiting one day a penitentiary, 
his soul grew sad at seeing so many unfortunates. 
“What becomes of them?” he asked of the keeper. 
“Oh, they almost every soul are sure to get back here 
or into another prison.” 

“ And is there no help for it?” 

“No! Who will employ them? They are forced to 
crime after once getting here.” 

A grand thought struck hismind. “Can I get ac- 
quainted with one about to leave here and visit him 
every week? I hav an ideal can save one anyhow.” 
Permission was given. He formed the acquaintance 
of one and told him his object. He arranged to get, 
him employment in the very shop he himself worked 
in. When the prisoner’s time expired, he took him 
with him to his house. He exacted of him a pledge 
that he would help him to redeem two more. In 
time they had four workers. Hach one coming out 
of prison engaged to aid. By Wright’s exertions, he 
got one or two influential persons to countenance the 
work. Ere many years, over one hundred redeemed 
men were thus at work, and the keepers of the prisons 
declared that in several years not one prisoner thus 
taken care of and given work on discharge ever had 
got back. Every man was noted for steady industry, 
and for taking the same interest in others that Wright 
had done. 

Here is one of the noblest efforts towards forming 
a true brotherhood I ever heard of, and I hope to 


call attention to it. The state does everything to 

ruin and pervert these unfortunate men and women. 

Let individuals join to save them. C. I. 
Oregon, Mo. 


$e 


Modern vs. Ancient. 


“There is nothing new under the sun” was a very 
unwise remark of a reputedly wise old king. Yet 
how often has it been repeated, apparently in the 
sincerity of belief, by cavilers at the host of innova- 
tions that hav ever since been coming in conflict with 
ancient doctrins and beliefs respecting every branch 
of human thought and action! When Solomon 
reigned, the man who could read or write was so 
rare an exception as to be an object of curiosity and 
mystery. Schoolhouses and education for the masses 
were unknown, nor did the common people possess & 
right to property, liberty, or even life itself, that he, 
as their king, was bound to respect. They were as 
completely subject to the will and caprice of the king 
as were his sheep and oxen. No law or power stood 
between them and his will and purposes. The lives 
and welfare of an entire people were as nothing when 
weighed in the balance against the pleasure and pur- 
pose of a king. 

Solomon, with all his wisdom and glory, never saw 
a printed book or a newspaper. He never heard of 
a post-office, sent a telegram, or talked through a tel- 
ephone. He never rode on a rail-car, steamship, or 
any other conveyance equal in comfort and conven- 
ience to a modern lumber-wagon. He never saw an 
iron plow, a power-loom, or mariner’s compass; while 
the Mrs. Solomons never saw a range with hot and 
cold water—to say nothing of a sewing-machine, a 
patent washer, or clothes-wringer. 

A single regiment of men, armed with modern im- 
plements of war, would put to almost instant flight 
the most numerous army King Solomon ever saw, if 
armed as were the warriors of histime. No subject 
of his kingdom ever enjoyed the privilege of a trial 
by jury, and not even his wisest men ever presumed 
that the earth was other than a vast flat surface, 
around which the sun, moon and stars revolved every 
twenty-four hours, and that they were, as they ap- 
pear, mere tiny objects, existing simply as attendants, 

and for the convenience of the earth. Solomon veri- 
tably believed in the ends of the earth, and that rain 
was poured from the windows of heaven. Thunder 
was to him the voice of a disturbed deity. Comets 
and meteors were heavenly messengers presaging 
war, famin, pestilence, or other dire calamities, 
which were deemed to be the judgments of an of- 
fended deity.—Penman’s Art Journal. 
—— y 


Stray Seraps. 

Said the new Bishop Mallaliou at the People’s church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sunday, June 2d: “Thero are some weak Chris- 
tians that tromble when they sco the investigations of science, 
when they seem to find that this world is millions of years 
old.” And well thoy may; but the bishop seemod to find con- 
solation in infallible (?) Paul’s assurance: “We know that if 
this earthy houso be dissolved, wo hav a house of God not 
made with hands,” ete. 

Mr. Gamaliel Bradford described somo of the effects of 
stock gambling upon legitimate business in an address before 
the Young Men's Christian Association last evening. — Boston 
Journal, June 6th. Glad to hear it! Just the place where 
stock gambling should bo described, as most of tho stock gam- 
blors and defaulters are graduates from the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, alias the church, 

The Baccalaureate sermon delivered by James Latimer, 
D.D., Dean of the University School of Theology, Boston, is 
a marvel of inconsistency. After having exalted theology to 
the hights and accuracy of science, he casos his troubled con- 
scienco by declaring, ‘In fact, science and theology rest on 
probabilities, both stand on the same footing as regards abso- 
lute truth.” What a whopper! 3 

Our Massachusetts legislature, following suit of the National 
Salary Grab, voted to pay themsclys $150 extra for their 
persistent absenteoism in prolonging the session to one hundred 
and fifty-five days. Tho law against non-yocovery of damages 
for “personal injury on the Lord’s day” was repealed, 
Woman Suffrage received the worst defeat it ever sustained, 
and ‘Constitutional prohibition” was negatived. The Re- 
publican national ticket does not suit the Massachusetts Re- 
form Club (probibitionists). 

Who ever heard of a prayer being checred? And yetit was 
actually done at the late Chicago Republican Convention, he- 
cause so full of genuin Republicanism. And why not? The 
Hebrews used to shout in their camp and make a mighty noise 
unto Jehovah. We wish the reporter had told us whether 
God accepted the prayer offered, or whether he rejected it, as 
he did the fifty million potitions offered for the life of Presi- 
dent Garfield. Said the prayor, the Rev. Mr. Bristol, “We 
thank thee, O God, for the Republican party !” Indeed! what 
had God to do about its formation, its successes, its corrup- 
tions, and its possible defeat and dissolution ! 

Said Congressmen Iforr, of Michigan, at the Republican 
Convention: “ God would not hav put the gold, and coal, and 
iron in the bowels of the land if he thought the Democratic 
party was going to rule the country and abolish the tariff.” 
Where would he hav put them—in the sky? Mercy, what a 
tumble—not in prices, but on our heads ! 

A resolution of the Republican Convention, June 5th: ‘ Ite- 
solved, ‘That it is the duty of Congress to enact such laws as 
shall promptly and effectivly suppress the system of polyganty 
within our territory, and divorce the political from the eccle- 
sinstical power of the so-called Morinon church, and that the 
law so enacted should be rigidly enforced by the civil 
authorities if possible, and by the military if need be. Tho 
people of the United States in their organized capacity consti- 
tute a nation, and not a mere confederacy of states.” That's 
good. Divorce all political and ecclesiastical power as soon 
as you can, and begin on the Mormons, if you please, Mr. Re- 
publican Party, but, pray, don’t resolve upon military coercion, 
lest you find too bloody work before you get through with all 
necessary divorces of state and church. Ezra E. Grsson. 

Barre, Mass., June 9, 284. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, JULY 5, i884. 


Communications. 


An Ebionite Calumny Concerning Paul. 


Epiphanius, bishop of Constantia (formerly Sa- 
lamis) in Cyprus from a.p. 367 until his death in 403, 
was born of Jewish parents in Palestine. His cre- 
dulity and want of honesty were excessiv(Chambers’s 
Ene.). He tells us a scandalous and incredible story 
about Paul. The Ebionites, he says, denied that 
Paul was a Jew, and asserted that he was born of a 
gentile father and mother, but having gone up to Je- 
rusalem, he became a proselyte, and submitted to 
circumcision in the hope of marrying a daughter of 
the high priest; but not being able to obtain her, he 
was enraged, and wrote against circumcision, the 
Sabbath, and the law (Epiph. Haeres. xxx, 16. Sup. 
Rel. iii, 816). 

This testimony is not only worthless, but is opposed 
to Paul’s own repeated affirmation that he was an 
Israelite of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, a Hebrew descendant of the Hebrews, circum- 
cised the eighth day, and as to the law a Pharisee 
without fault (Rom. xi, i; 2 Cor. xi, 22; Phil. iii, 5, 6). 

Epiphanius only repeated an Ebionite calumny. 
There certainly was violent opposition to Paul and 
his doctrins until the latter part of the second cen- 
tury, when the Catholic chureh accepted hia epistles 
as authority. 


JOHN THE REVELATOR AND PAUL. 

The prevailing opinion that the book of Revelation 
was written a.p. 95 or 96, at Patmos, accords with the 
tradition that John was banished to that island near 
the close of the reign of Domitian; but internal evi- 
dence points to an earlier date and to Ephesus as'the 
place of writing. The book itself shows that Jerusa- 
lem had not been destroyed, but that the catastrophe 
was impending. Seven kings are spoken of; “five 
are fallen, one is and the other is not yet come” 
(xvii, 10). Galba was the sixth emperor; orif Julius 
Cæsar is called the first, then Nero was the sixth. 
Nero died June 11, a.D. 68; and Galba, his successor, 
reigned till January 69. 

Early tradition ascribes the authorship of the book 
to the apostle John, but critical doubts began with 
Dionysius of Alexandria, who ascribes it either to 
John the presbyter, or to Cerinthus. To this opinion 
Eusebius was inclined. 

John the Revelator does not claim to be an apostle. 
He calls himself “the servant of Jesus Christ,” and 
by implication excludes himself from the college of 
apostles in the following passages: 

“Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye holy apostles [hoi 
ayiot kai koi apostoloi] and prophets (xviii, 20). 

“¢ And the wall of the city had twelve foundations, and in 
them the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb” (xxi, 14). 

Even against such evidence as this Dr. Davidson 
argues in favor of the apostle John as the author; 
and his argument would be quite cogent if not only 
John, but several other of the apostles, were living at 
the time the book was written, which the learned 
doctor never dreamed of doubting. For it is incon- 
ceivable that in the lifetime of the apostles a book 
falsely purporting to emanate from one of them could 
hav been accepted as genuin. It surely would hav 
been disavowed by John himself and contradicted by 
the other apostles. 

But the case is quite different when we consider 
that there were two Johns living a hundred years 
apart. Eusebius quotes a passage from Papias dis- 
tinguishing the two, and says: 

‘So that it is here proved that the statement of those is true 
who assert that there were two of the same name in Asia, that 
thore were also two tombs in Ephesus, and that both are called 
Jonn’s even to this day” (ili, 39). 

We deem it, therefore, possible that the Apocalyps 
was written by the presbyter John; though Diony- 
sius of Alexandria, who died a.p. 265, says that prior 
to his time some had set it aside as a forgery by Ce- 
rinthus (Eus. vii, 25). 

There seems to be no evidence in favor of an ear- 
lier date for the composition of this book than a.D. 
68. It may therefore be regarded as a description of 
the state of the church in Asia at that time by an or- 
thodox pen. Paul, it will be remembered, caused a 

division in the synagog at Ephesus. That division 
doubtless continued long after Paul’s death, even 
down through she first and second centuries. But 
the author of the Apocalyps was bitterly opposed to 
the heretics. In his address to the church of Ephe- 
sus he says: 

“ Thou hast tried them which say they are apostles and are 
nct, and hast found them liars” (ii, 2). 


And to the church of Smyrna: 


“I know the blasphemy of them which say they aro Jews 
and are not, but are the synagog of Satan” (ii, 9). 


And to the church of Philadelphia: 


“I will make them of the synagog of Satan which say they 
are Jews and are not, but do lie” (iii, 9). 


And to the church of Pergamos: 


‘Thou hast there them that hold the doctrin of Balaam, who 
taught to Balac to cast a stumbling-block before the children 
of Israel, to cat things sacrificed unto idols, and to commit 
fornjeation” (ii, 14), oa 


several years ago. 
Serger attended upon the ministrations of Bishop 
Snow one Sunday recently. Twenty-two persons 
were present, including Mr. Snow and the reporter. 
A half dozen men and women were gathered around 


And to the church of Thyatira: 

“ Thov sufferest that woman Jezebel, which callest herself 
a prophetess, to teach and to seduce my servants to commit 
fornication, and to eat things sacrificed to idols” (it, 20). 

These denunciations seem to be aimed at the fol- 
lowers of Paul and of his associates, whose doctrins 
the author caricatures. The revelator avoids naming 
the false apostles, but in the same connection twice 
mentions the Nicolaitans whose deeds and doctrins 
he hates (ii, 6, 15). He commends the Ephesians for 
hating them, and reproves the church of Pergamos 
for tolerating them. Were those deeds and doctrins 
essentially different from those specifically de- 
nounced? It appears not, according to the revised 
translation: 

“So hast thou also some that hold the teaching of the 
Nicolaitans in like manner” (ii, 15). 

Nicolas the proselyte wasfone of the seven deacons 
of Antioch. Irenæus claims him as the founder of 
the seet of Nicolaitans. Epiphanius describes him 
as the originator of this and other immoral secis. 
Clement, of Alexandria, on the other hand, defends 
him against the charge of immorality, and says that 
his doctrins were misinterpreted by his followers. 

Nicolas was a proselyte, and Paul was the apostle 
to the gentiles, while John the Revelator was evi- 
dently a Hebrew with narrow Judaic views. He 
condescends to mention the gentiles but once, and 
then in this contemptuous manner: 

‘‘But the court which is without the temple leave out, and 
measure it not; for it is given unto the gentiles, and the holy 
city shall they tread under foot forty and two months” (xi, 2). 

We conclude therefore that the Revelator meant 
to denounce the followers of the apostle to the gen- 
tiles. One doctrin he held in common with them, 
namely, the near advent of the messiah. But that 


was the prevailing doctrin of the time, beginning 


with the book of Daniel, about 168 s.c., and continu- 
ing until the end of the second century. But there 
is this peculiarity of the Apocalyps, that its author 
does not seem to recognize a messiah as having 
already come in the flesh; the “ Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world” is yet to appear on earth. 
oo 


A Modern Elias. 


Among the queer fish to be met with in New York 
is Bishop S. S. Snow. He preaches sermons on 


prophecy every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
corner-of Twenty-third street and Fourth avenue, in 
the hall of the medical college. 
where one branch of the Liberal Club held its meet- 
ings for a while after the Rev. Charles McCarthy had 


This is the hall 


succeeded in producing a split in that organization 
A representativ of Taz Trurs 


a melodeon placed in one of the aisles about half way 


between the entrance and the circular bar upon which 


the pulpit is mounted, and these were singing with 
such ability as they possessed a hymn which ran thus: 
Hark! in the wilderness a cry— 
The herald’s voice that loudly calls, 
‘Prepare the way, the Lord is nigh, 

And every voice before him falls.” 
Or words to that effect. The singers were not es- 
pecially talented. An old man with a rasping voice 
was looked upon with marked disfavor by the rest of 
the choir, but was not im the least disconcerted 
thereby. 

Bishop Snow opened. the exercises by observing 
that it was not inappropriate to occasionally turn our 
thoughts backward aswell as inward. To carry out 
this idea, he read an extract from a letter which he 
wrote to the Boston Investigator under date of Decem- 
ber 27, 1844, explaining that the Investigator was an In- 
fidel paper, to which he had been previousto that time a 
subscriber, contributor, and also among its agents. “I 
was then an Infidel myself,” said he, “ God forgiv me! 
and my unbelief in the Bible was of the most deter- 
mined kind.” Under the light of Second Adventism, 
however, Mr. Snow was led to see the deplorable error 
of his way. His peculiar delusion at present is that 
he is the Elias and other singular persons foretold in 
prophecy. Mr. Snow extracted his text from the 
anecdote of the ten virgins, who were engaged, it 
seems, to carry transparencies in a procession. Five 
of these were so improvident as to go without oil. 
The painful manner in which they eventually found 
themselvs left is related in full. He then entered 
into ‘an argument with himself to demonstrate the 
moral of this melancholy circumstance, directing his 
remarks chiefly to a sedate individual seated near the 
pulpit, evidently the most responsiv person present. 
‘When Bishop Snow conceived that he had clinched a 
point, he appealed to the sedate individual and in- 
quired in a terrific voice: “Isn’t that so? Can you 
dispute that?” The victim nodded and shook his 
head in a dazed way. The questioner crowed glee- 
fully over the sedate individual’s humiliation and his 
own triumph, and wriggled about in a most contempt- 
uous and exasperating manner. Beyond question, 
the bridegroom, he argued, was Jesus Christ; and by 
subtracting 457 years from 2300 days, it was proved 


A R EO E, 


that he came for the second time in 1844. It was; 
hoped that the insignificant fact that no one had seen: 
the bridegroom would not cause any intelligent per~ 
son to doubt his having come at the appointed time.. 
He was merely “tarrying,” as he had done in the: 
parable of the ten virgins. We must not walk by, 
sight, but by faith. 

The sedate individual being now apparently under: 
sound conviction as to the foregoing facts, he was: 
tested on theidentity of the ten virgins, half of whom. 
were confessedly foolish. Were they the Protestant, 
and Catholic churches? The responsiv person, in the, 
extremity of doubt, nodded and shook his head again. 
alternately. No; they were not the Protestant and‘ 
Catholic churches. Those institutions were respect- 
ivly the mother of harlots and the abominations of! 
the earth. Therefore the ten uncultivated damsels: 
were the Secord Adventists. Here the sedate indi-. 
vidual momentarily collapsed. “Now,” said the, 
merciless tormentor, ‘“ whose voice was it that awoke. 
the sleepers when the bridegroom appeared? Who. 
was the faithful sentinel? I know and you know.. 
You hear him now.” The face of the sedate individ-. 
ual gleamed with sudden joy, and he winked know-. 
ingly at Mr. Snow. 

In about this manner Bishop Snow’s meetings are, 
carried on. His central object is to show that he is: 
the second John Baptist crying in the wilderness.. 
Whatever may be his course of reasoning, it is sure: 
to lead to that conclusion. He talks familiarly with. 
his audience. A lady dropped asleep during his dis-. 
course. He called attention to the circumstance, and! 
paused while her escort proceeded with sundry: 
shakes and prods to restore her to wakefulness, The. 
preacher espied the writer and asked him if he knew: 
the dimensions of the new Jerusalem that John the. 
Revelator saw let down from heaven. The writer fe~- 
licitated himself that he did. This question was fol- 
lowed up with the query if the reporter properly 
appreciated the difference between regeneration and 
conversion. No. “Wel,” said Mr. Snow, “there 
are some people who are ignorant beyond belief. 
Was Christ ever converted? and yet did he not call 
upon his disciples to follow him in regeneration ?” 
And thus the discourse was carried on for a dreary, 
vacuous, and uninteresting hour. The bishop is 
ludicrously conceited, and intensely overbearing and 
insulting toward his hearers, who, evidently attracted 
by his sensational advertisments, go to hear him 
through curiosity. He is a harmless fanatic, though 
as much out of place in an enlightened age as is the 
Salvation Army. A product of the Bible, he may per- 
haps prove useful in a measure by deterring others 
from sacrificing their reason as he has sacrificed his 
upon the altar of Daniel the Delirious and John the 
Revelator. He is a melancholy example of a good 
man gone wrong. 


oo M 
Faith or Trust in the Gods. 


It has often appeared very strange why faith should 
be the leading and essential feature of all the religions 
of the world. Hav we not found a solution of the 
mystery in this, that faith or confidence is the basis 
of the villain’s success? Nothing startles him so 
much as even suspicion, and investigation is death to 
all his vile schemes. 

If it is strong evidence of rascality or tyranny in 
any man to insist on faith or confidence in himself as 
the only conditions of a business or other transaction 
of vital importance that he has forced upon another 
person, would not the demanding of such conditions 
be equally suspicious and unjust in any one, though 
claiming to be a God? Inasmuch as positiv knowl- 
edge can only be had by positiv proof, all shades of 
belief or faith are evidences that the thing believed 
in is unknown. Itis conjecture only. Therefore, to ask 
consent of the judgment without proof is unreagon- 
able, and to try to force it is tyranny. So it would 


seem to tho unregenerated. Brethren, let us pray 


for that sharp, discriminating sense that would enable 
us to see that things done by holy persons and in 
holy places are quite different from those done by 


sinners in the external world. G. W. BIDDLE. 
to 


“The Bible Analyzed.” 


This work, by John R. Kelso, is to the Bible what 
Lord Ross’s telescope was when applied to the starry 
heavens, a resolver of the composition and mystery 
of these creations. The law of evolution is as clearly 
traced in religions and their sacred books as is seen 
in the development of worlds and the various orders 
of life upon them. He shows conclusivly that the 
Old Testament was not written until after the Baby-. 
lonish captivity, more than five hundred years after 
the death of Moses, and proves that the latter could 
not hav written the Pentateuch. This any unpreju- 
diced mind will be ready to concede on perusal of 
the arguments set forth in the book. 

During the Jewish captivity of seventy years among 
the Chaldeans, the Jews took on many of the man- 
ners and customs of the land to which they had been 
removed, and no less was the change wrought in their 
religion and religious worship. They had learned 
that their religion needed a cosmogony, and explana- 
tion of how the world and man upon it came into ex- 
istence, a8 well as a god idea inseparable from all 
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worship. Evidently this was cunningly devised by 
- Hilkiah, the priest, and the scribes he let into the 
secret, in finding a book of the law of the Lord on 
their return from captivity to Jerusalem, and in which 
the Chaldaic cosmogony, or Genesis, was first writ- 
ten, as it bears internal evidence of being produced 
at that date. “Of the finding of this book,” he says, 
“there is something suspicious in the circumstance 
that the book should hav been found by a priest. 
This was according to the usual course of priesteratt. 
Strangely enough, all the sacred books of the world 
that hav ever been found hav been found by priests; 
and all that hav ever been received directly from 
heaven hav been received by priesis. There is also 
something suspicious in the circumstance that in this 
case, as in all others of the kind, the book which was 
- found should happen to contain the favorit doctrins 
of the very priest who found it. Without fear of 
successful contradiction, I assert that no priest ever 
did find or receive from heaven a book whose teach- 
ings were at variance with his own preconceived 
opinions. In all cases of this kind the book has al- 
ways happened to confirm, never to change, the pre- 
vious opinions of the very priest who happened to 
find or receive it. In all cases the parties happen to 
find just such books as they respectivly happen to 
want.” Thus was the monotheism of the Jews incor- 
porated with the various orders of deities of Chaldea, 
as their names of seraphim and cherubim indicate. 
The books of the Old Testament, as well as those of 
the New, are proved not to be written by the men 
whose names they bear, and that their dates and 
authenticity are unknown. 

Christianity is shown to be but an outgrowth from 
Judaism, substituting Christ as a sacrifice sufficient, 
in lieu of the lambs and goats, which were getting 
rather too expensiv for the purpose. Then, again, 
the Emperor Constantine engrafted paganism into 
Christianity, with its idea of demi-gods or media- 

` tors, thence the long succession of popes and poten- 
. tates of the Catholic and Protestant churches since 
that time. i 

These changes and evolutions are presented in so 
clear and forcible a manner that the mind is led 
irresistibly to the same conclusions of the author. 

Mr. Kelso has done much in this work to clear the 
ground whereon the temple of liberty and humanity 
may be reared; wherein art, beauty, goodness, and 
moral worth shall receive the homage so long paid 
to imaginary deities. 

In this analysis the author has gone through the 
wilderness of superstition, uprooting obstructions 
and blazing the way straight through to the clear 
fields of truth. 

No one can read this book without feeling that the 
scales of sacredness hav fallen from his eyes in re- 
gard to the Bible and its God. 

The book is beautifully printed in large, clear type 
on fine paper; contains over eight hundred octavo 
pages, and sells for $3.00. Mus. Luna Hurcainson. 

Bishop Creek, Cal., June 1, 284. 
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A Request Complied With. 


- COLUMBUS, OHIO, Juue 22, 1834. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: Can you notr publish 
Bryant’s “'Thanatopsis? in THE TRUXH SEEKER? I think it is one of 
the most beautiful things that was ever written, It is exceedingly 
appropriate to read at the funeral of an Atheist, as it contains no the- 
ology or superstitlon, aud I prosumo that a grout many of your read- 
ers hav Lovor seon It. i FRANK S. MONTGOMERY. 


THANATOPSIS. 
To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his dark musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware, When thoughts 
OF the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
OË the stern agony, aud shroud, and pail, 
Aud breathless darkness, and the nattow house, 
Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart, 
Go forth, unto the open sky, and list 
To nature’s teachings, while from all eround— 
Earth and her waters, and the depth of air— 
Comes a still voice. Yet a few days, and thee 
ho »-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thyimage. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to carth again, 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements, 
To be a brother to the insensible rock, 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rade swain 
‘Turns with his share and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce tly mold. 
Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. ‘Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of tho infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past; 
All in one mighty sepulcher. The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancicnt as the sun—the vales 
Stretching in pensiv quietness between; 
The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured around all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 


The planets, all the infinit host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, traverse Bar :a’s desert sands, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 

` Save his own dashings—yet—the doad are there. 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, hav laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead ‘reign there alone, 
So shalt thou rest, and. what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure, All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh, 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
Tis favorit phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth, and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 
The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of ‘years, matron, and maid, 
The bowed with age, the infant in the smiles 
And beauty of its innocent ago cut off— 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 
By those who, in their turn, shall follow them. 
So liv, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams, 


aas 


Know Thyself. 


If there had never been another command given 
to the world, and that one had been obeyed, the 
world would to-day occupy a higher standard in 
progressiv life than it now does; and how few realize 
she importance of becoming acquainted with them- 
selvs! 

Man, know thyself, study the laws which govern 
thy physical structure, learn how to preserve the har- 
mony of the system, The natural condition of the 
body is health, and by becoming acquainted with the 
laws governing us, and living in obedience to those 
laws, health must necessarily be the result. 

And when we hav learned the laws governing our 
bodies we should endeavor to become acquainted 
with our minds. Learn to think. Too long has the 
world allowed the few to do the thinking for the 


Now is the time to work for the best interests of 
the country, not for party but for the people. To 
your mothers, daughters, and wives are you respons- 
ible—ye who hav refused to them the means whereby 
they can protect themselvs; for if the ballot is a pro- 
tection to man it is also to woman. To those whose 
interests it is your duty to protect are you respons- 
ible for the manner in which you cast your ballot. 
Weigh well the situation, for to neither of the polit- 
ical parties of the day can you look for protection. 
The aim of the one is the aim of the other—the thirst 
for power, and a rush for the spoils. It is to new 
principles and a new party that you must look for 
salvation; and see to it that the liberties which you 
value are perpetuated—which they will not be by 
either of the parties which are now in the field, for if 
in the struggle the party in power to-day holds sway 
you can only expect the continuance of the policy 
which is sapping the foundations of this republic; the 
policy that permits and fosters the accumulation of 
vast wealth in the hands of the few, to the financial 
ruin of the masses, is not the policy which should be 
sustained by a government of the people. On the 
other hand, the battle-cry of reform has a glorious 
sound; but what does it really mean? Only an open 
sesame to power and spoils. 

Friends, radical changes are needed for the perpe- 
tuity of the government which was founded by our 
brave sires, who in the dark hour of peril shrank from 
no sacrifice. Their lives and sacred honor were 
freely laid upon the altar of liberty, and to you they 
look to continue the work so nobly commenced. 

Another thought. The patriotic women of Amer- 
ica, those whom birth and education hav placed on 
an equality with their brothers, should hav the bal- 
lot. While it may not be expedient at the present 
time to extend to all women—those from foreign 
shores, whose education, or want of it, has wholly 
unfitted them to appreciate or rightly use that sacred 
symbol of the free—yet to the intelligent women of 
the land it is a crime to deprive them of it. And 
your laws should be so amended that all emigrating 
from foreign shores should necessarily remain here 
the same number of years as your sons before the 
rights of citizenship could be conferred upon them. 
Make it an honor to be an American citizen; make it 
necessary that every voter should hav an intelligent 
understanding of the political situation, and make it 
a crime punishable by both fine and imprisonment 


events which are transpiring, and Jearn to trace from 
cause to effect. 


Note the religious movements of the day. Observe 


ious movements of the past. 
originated them, and where. 


the light of the world. Be no parrots, idly prating, 
but take up the live interests of the day. Learn 
their history. Learn the characters of the leaders of 
political movements; judge of the reasons actuating 
them. . 

Form your own opinions on all subjects which are 
in your power to investigate. These are some of the 
methods by which the masses may learn to think for 
themselvs. For the time has arrived when every 
man and woman who has the cause of human progress 
at heart should understand the true condition of af- 
fairs. On the one hand the church, endeavoring to 
so amend the Constitution that it will recognize the 
Bible God as the ruler of the people, the one to whom 
our homage is due, so that laws can be enacted com- 
pelling everyone to sustain the church. Oh, can you 
not see there is danger ahead ? for it is not by fair and 
honorable legislation that they hope to accomplish 
this, but by pious intrigue they hope to pass the 
amendment at some favorable opportunity when the 
friends of human freedom are off duty. 

On the other hand, the laxity which is manifest in 
a large percentage by those who claim to be Liberals. 
They hav thrown off the yoke of superstition, and no 
longer fear or accept the teachings of the church, but 
hav set themselvs down and ery, “Peace and safety. 
Why troublest thou us?” And while we recognize in 
this one of the laws of nature, a reaction from the 
restralnts in which they hav been held in the past, 
the necessities of the case require that they should 
be aroused, for the enemy is at our very doors, and 
the sentries are asleep at their posts. Could we real- 
ize the condition of affairs as it really is to-day we 
would start at the danger that threatens. The coil 
of the Jesuitical serpent will, if efforts are not made 
to prevent, entwine itself around the very lifé of 
this nation. See to it, ye who call yourselvs free- 
men, and ere it is too late avert the danger which 
threatens. See to it that the candidate who is elected 
to be a leader of this great people is a man who can 
be trusted, for there never was a time in the life of 
this nation when such watchfulness was necessary as 
at the present. There never wasa time since the na- 
tion’s birth when danger threatened upon every hand 
as now. The campaign upon which you are now en- 
tering will be fraught with weal or woe to the na- 
tion’s life. See to it that your energies and influence 
are cast upon the side of right, 


many. Learn to think for yourselvs, and learn to 
think logically. Keep your eyes open, observe the 


the attitude of the various so-called Christian leaders 
toward each other. Study the history of the relig- 
Go back and learn who 
Follow them and their 
history, and decide for yourselvs whether they are 


both to buyer or seller of the ballot. Our schools 
should be broadened in their conception. Not only 
should professors of political economy be employed, 
teaching the fundamental principles of government 
and enabling the young to form correct ideas of both 
self and national government, that they may be fitted 
to use the privileges of citizenship wisely; there 
should also be attached to all schools branches of 
industry, wherein the various trades are taught, fit- 
ting and preparing the rising generation to be self- 
sustaining. One of the surest means of eradicating 
crime from the land is to instruct the young of both 
sexes in some honorable means of obtaining a living. 
Remove all incentivs to crime by industrious habits. 
Employed minds and hands selaom seek for amuse- 
ment or recreation aside from the paths of virtue. 
A nation’s safeguard and protection is the love of 
truth and honor that is implanted in the minds of 
the rising generation. 
Truth and justice is our watchword; 
Ever let it be 


Guiding star of love and duty, 
Lanner of the free. 


San Jose, Cal. Mus. J. L. Yorn. 


ooo 
Christian Superstition in Italy. 


A Naples correspondent writes to the London 
Standard: “In the province of Catania, Sicily, we ure 


informed, the festival of San Filippo, the patron saint 
of Calatabiano, is celebrated in a strangely supersti- 


tious manner. ‘The ignorant population of that dis- 
trict believe that San Filippo has the power of restor- 
ing to health all those afllicted with epilepsy, hyster- 
ics, insanity, or other nervous maladies—in short, 


that the invocation of the saint is sufficient to cast out 
the ‘ evil spirit.’ 
flicted persons from all the country around are 
brought by their relations to be cured instantaneously 


On the day of the festival such af- 


at the church of Calatabiano. On arriving they are 


seized by robust peasants, who attempt to make them 


kiss the image of the saint, and cry, ‘Viva Sant Fi- 
lippo.’ Some, as might be expected, are too stupid 
to obey, some struggle furiously in the hands of their 
captors, who then resort to the most savage meuus 
of compulsion, tearing off their clothes, pulling their 
hair, and even biting them, continuing the torture 
throughout the day until the victims pronounce the 
sacramental words. This being accomplished, the 
unfortunate invalids are again consigned to their re- 
lations, who take them bome with tears of joy, only 
to be bitterly undeceived by finding them later on 
worse than before. This year the same scene was re- 
peated, but was soon put a stop to by a police con- 
stable, who in the name of the law arrested all those 
who refused to renounce the barbarous custom.” 
i a a———— 
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Ba Judging from the many expressions of pleasure 
reaching us, the engraving of the monument printed 
last week givs great satisfaction. If our readers wish | 
copies of the paper containing it to send to friends, ' 
or for other purposes, we can supply a few hundred 
at 10 cents per copy. 


ooo 
Defying the Order. 


The recent decision of Mr. Ruggles, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, on the question of: 
religious exercises, is undoubtedly fresh in the mem- ' 
ory of Tae Trura SerKER readers. His decision was 
given in answer to the Board of Education of Union 
Free School of Orangetown. This board applied to 
the superintendent for a decision, representing that 
it wished to “move unerringly, but firmly, in the 
matter of sustaining the reading of scripture and 
prayer ” in opening the school. Children of Catho- 
lic families had not been required to participate in 
repeating the scripture or Lord’s Prayer, but had 
simply been required to behave with decorum. The 
question was raised by a request made by a number 
of Catholic families that their children be permitted 
to remain outside the school until the devotional ex- 
ercises Were concluded. The board was unwilling 
to grant the request, because the “interference causes 
much disorder outside of the room, and the subse- 
quent entrance of these pupils causes a loss of time 
and disturbance to class work.” Hence the appeal 
to the superintendent for instructions. 

Mr. Ruggles took the ground that the only course 
to be followed, if the benefits of the constitutional 
guarantees are to be preserved, and the absolute 
equality of right in matter of religious predilection 
secured, is to exclude religious instruction and exer- 
cises from the public schools during school hours. 
Mr. Ruggles bases his decision upon the constitu- 
tional guarantee of the absolute equality of all peo- 
ple in the state in respect to the free exercise and en- 
joyment of religious profession and worship. In- 
struction being free under the public school system, 
the material resources necessary for its maintenance 
hav to be drawn from a population characterized by 
dissimilar religious beliefs, observances, modes of 
worship, and preferences. It is impossible to devise 
a limited measure of religious instruction for the 
schools upon which all these classes and sects could 
harmonize, and, therefore, the exclusion of all relig- 
ious instruction and exercises, in Mr. Ruggles’s opin- 
ion, is the only alternativ. 

When calling attention to this but a few weeks 
since, we predicted that no attention would be paid 
to it by the school authorities of the different dis- 
tricts, and in this we were right. The schools of 
this city are all opened with the reading of the Bible, 
and in some cases with religious hymns. This is 
done in obedience to a by-law of the board of edu- 
cation which makes it obligatory. The by-law is 
based on an old state law which went on the statute 
books of the state in 1851, the product of a compro- 
mise between Thurlow Weed and Archbishop Hughes. 

City Superintendent Jasper told a Tribune reporter 
a week or more ago that Mr. Ruggles’s decision was 
not heeded. “We hav had no trouble,” he said, “ for 
eighteen or twenty years on the score of religious 
exercises, and I do not think any will again arise. 
The teachers now obey the by-law on the subject and 
read each morning a portion of the scriptures with- 
out note or comment. I am bound to see the by-laws 
obeyed, and if a question should arise, I would refer 
it at once to the board. But I do not think trouble 
will come. It is to the interest of every principal to 
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remain popular with the people whom he is among, 
and as a rule all principals study the wishes of the 
parents of their pupils. This guides them in the se- 
lection of the portions of scripture which are read. 
Usually they are from the Psalms, Ecclesiastes, or 
Proverbs, and are unobjectionable to any religious 
feeling. We do not call the exercises religious exer- 
cises at all. Attendance is, of course, obligatory, for 
the reading takes place in the first minutes after nine 
o’clock in the morning, and the general contentment 
among all classes and sects is shown by the fact that 
the tardiness of scholars throughout the city is only 
two per cent of the attendance, and this percentage 
is not made up of the same children day after day.” 

Every day shows more and more that there is no 
sense of decency or justice in the Christian heart. 
Old Thurlow Weed and Archbishop Hughes parceled 
out the schools, giving to each as much superstition 
as the parents would stand, finding a common ground 
in the middle of the Bible on which they agreed, and 
paying not the slightest attention to the rights of any 
but the two great sects of fetich worshipers. And 
now Mr. Jasper doesn’t propose to change the pro- 
gram. Because the people submit without protest, 
he concludes they like the doses of damnation doled 
out to their children in the first few minutes of the 
morning session. An order of his official superior is 
set aside, and the Bible rises again triumphant. The 
mugwumps of Christianity are indeed in the ascend- 
ant! 


The League Congress. 

Why cannot the next Congress of the National 
Liberal League be held at Cassadaga Lake, immedi- 
ately following the convention of the New York State 
Freethinkers’ Association? Such a conjunction 
would insure a large attendance of Liberals who can 
not afford the time and money to attend two confer- 
ences. It would also enable the League delegates 
to ascertain the feeling of Liberals as to political and 
social combinations, and thus aid in determining the 
action of the League. 

We somehow feel that the next Congress will be 
an important one, as affecting the life of the national 
body. Practically nothing has been accomplished 
the past year by the League, and but few new auxil- 
iaries hav been organized. Another year of such 
inertia would paralyze the organization, and render 
precarious its very existence. By meeting with the 
New York state auxiliary, it may be stimulated to 
renewed activity, and by confining its attempts at 
reform to secular issues, and mapping out a program 
in accordance therewith and prosecuting it vigor- 
ously, the report of its officers at the Congress in 
1885 might be worth traveling a few hundred miles 
to hear. 

The change in place of meeting from Cleveland to 
Cassadaga Lake is not violent. The lake is only about 
three hours’ ride east of Cleveland, and the delegates 
who could attend at the latter place would certainly 
come on to Cassadaga, as the state convention ig 
likely to be not less interesting than any former one. 
To borrow the interrogation of our esteemed contem- 
porary, Man, What say you, Men and Brethren? 
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Woman Suffrage. 

Several states hav this spring taken legislativ ac- 
tion upon questions affecting the natural rights of 
the female portion of our citizens. In most cases— 
in all where the right of suffrage was asked—the ver- 
dict has been adverse to woman. In Iowa both 
houses refused to even submit to popular vote a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment relating to the issue. 
In Massachusetts the adverse vote was 144 to 50; but 
a small gain in that state can be chronicled in women 
being allowed to practice medicin—something of a 
step for a commonwealth so bigoted as Massachusetts 
to take. In New Jersey the proposition led to a 
facetious debate in the house, and that is all. In 
Oregon, a state whose newness led people to look for 
a little display of justice, the popular vote is stated 
to be about three to one against the women. In this 
state only eight votes were lacking in the Assembly 
to submit the matter to the people, who must pass 
upon it in the shape of a constitutional amendment. 
In Utah the women may vote, but a bill disfranchis- 
ing them is now pending in Congress. 

In Pennsylvania, Mrs. Carrie Kilgore, a Freethink- 
ing woman, with a Freethinking husband, has com- 
pelled a reluctant court to admit her right to prae- 
tice law. Mrs. Miller also forced the United States 
authorities to issue a steamboat captain’s certificate 


to her, she passing the examination required of Mis- 
sissippi pilots. These two victories, and the privilege 
of practicing medicin in Massachusetts, are the only 
substantial gains made. 

A Franchise bill is now pending in England to. 
which an amendment was made including the prin- 
ciple of woman suffrage, but Mr. Gladstone declared 
that the government would desert the bill if the 
amendment was tacked to it, and Parliament voted 
the amendment down—271 to 1385. Oxford Univer- 
sity, however, during the past year, has opened its 
honor grades to women, thus, in some small measure, 
atoning for Mr. Gladstone’s unjust conduct. 

Notwithstanding these defeats, we predict that it. 
will not be twenty-five years ere the people of this: 
country and England will comment unfavorably upon. 
the conduct of their fathers in denying woman a 
right they will then concede she is as much entitled 


to as the men. 
et 


More Nominations. 

The Liberal papers thus far hav maintained astern 
silence as to our nomination for president of the 
League, which puzzles us, as they are not wont to 
keep still on matters pertaining to Liberalism. If 
any of them are acquainted with a better man for 
the position than Mr. Putnam, we hope they will not 
be shy in mentioning him. But if Mr. Putnam is not 
the man they desire, what would they say to this 
nomination for the presidency ?— 

Horace SEAVER, 
of Boston, Mass., 


who has for so many years edited one of the best 


Freethought papers in the world. Or if a man of 


national reputation is demanded, why not elect 
James PARTON, | 
of Newburyport, Mass., 
if he will serve, and some young, energetic man like 
Mr. Putnam for secretary ? ; 


l The Belgian Election. 

Belgium, with its five and a half millions of popula- 
tion, mostly Walloons and Flemings, has a large sec- 
ular citizenship of the sort that goes to the polls and 
puts its convictions into the shape of ballots. But 
the valorous band hav been defeated by the very 
party that will one day or other make trouble for the 
American citizen—the Catholics. Political parties in 
Belgium consist of the Radicals, the Clericals, and 
the Liberals. The Radicals are the extreme secular- 
izationists; the Clericals are Catholics, the Liberals 
standing midway between, with a pronounced leaning 
toward the Radicals The Protestant population 
is only about 15,000, mostly Calvinists. For long 
years the Clericals hav been out of power, though 
pushing the Liberals hard. The population of 
Belgium is chiefly Catholic, and on a measure for 
the revision of the constitution the Radicals could 
muster only eleven votes. But the Liberals needed 
aid in other measures, and to gain it made con- 
cessions which alarmed the Catholics and united 
them in the election which has just returned the old 
Clericals to power. The chief issue in this contest 
has been the secularization of education. 

Previous to the recent election the government 
was substantially anti-clerical and secular. There is . 
no state church in Belgium; ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments are exempt from government control; and re- 
ligious liberty is guaranteed by the fundamental law. 
These principles, if logically carried out, would render 
educational institutions not only tolerant, but strictly 
secular. As long ago as 1850 the lycées, or interme- 
diate schools, were reorganized on the basis of sec- 
ular or lay instruction. In the primary schools the 
influence of the clergy remained supreme. They not 
only taught the catechism, but directed the course of 
instruction and selected the books. The Liberals 
revised in 1879 the Education laws, resorting to the 
same compromise which had been effected in the in- 
termediate schools, They did not prohibit religious 
instruction, but they restricted it to certain hours and 
required the clergy to confine themselvs to the cate- 
chism. The clergy were no longer allowed to choose 
the books and to control the courses of education. 
The primary, like the intermediate schools, were re- 
leased from ecclesiastical domination. 

The religious sympathies of the Liberal party are 
mainly with the Radicals, and a complete seculariza- 
tion of Belgium’s schools might hav been looked for 
had not this national disaster overtaken her. But 
Catholicism is bound to go sooner or later, and as 
Protestantism does not seem to flourish on Belgian 
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soil, Liberalism must ultimately win back the posi- 
tion it has temporarily lost. Indeed, the opinion is 
generally prevalent that the Catholics will not dare 
undo the good work already accomplished, for fear 
of uniting against them all the disaffected political 
forces, cutting short their lease of power. It is feared 
that an attempt will be made to re-establish the rela- 
tions of the Vatican with the government, but this 
‘would probably lead to the reorganization of the 
ministry, and though the Catholic press of neighbor- 
ing countries advise not only this but the recommit- 
tal of the schools into the hands of the priests, it is 
not likely to be immediately attempted. 


Bradlaugh Defeated Again. 


The indictment against Mr. Bradlaugh on this oc- 
casion was for sitting and voting in the House of 
Commons as a member for Northampton, after ad- 
ministering the oath to himself, and after having 
been verbally ejected by the speaker. The “crime” 
charged is misdemeanor, and the jury has found him 
guilty on all the counts. 

Of course it is disappointing to Mr. Bradlaugh. 
‘He certainly has right and justice on his side, and 
law that leaves these defenseless is tyranny of the 
most odious kind. Mr. Bradlaugh had what seemed 
to him good grounds for expecting a different ver- 
dict; but the one given only confirms the impres- 
sion fast spreading that in England a.Freethinker 
has no rights the Christian is bound to respect. The 
result of the trial, the cable reports, is everywhere 
regarded by the orthodox as a triumph of Christian- 
ity over Atheism. On the night of the rendering of 
the verdict, one of the Queen’s counsel—spoken of 
as a veteran—said, “It is illogical, but it is legal, and 
the fact is that reverence for the forms of Christianity 
has become an ingrained part of English common 
law.” It is doubtful if this eminent lawyer realized 
the full import of his words, and what they really 
meant, which is that the church “tried” Mr. Brad- 
laugh, and not the court. But that it is true there 
appears no room to doubt. England is a good deal 
more concerned in this verdict than Mr. Bradlaugh 
can be, even though it should result in bankrupting 
him or sending him to prison. 

The case will be carried to the Court of Appeals, 
and the defendant is preparing a long list of excep- 
tions to the ruling of the court. The Freethinkers 
of England are contributing generously to defray the 
expenses. Mr. Bradlaugh is in no wise daunted, and 
the unequal struggle of one man against the great 
English government will be continued while life 


holds, or until the victory is won. 
—_—_— eet 


Editorial Notes. 

Some time ago the Canadian Methodist Magazine printed an 
article by the Rev. W. Harrison, in which that writer quoted a 
London journal to the effect that ‘‘of twenty Infidel lecturers 
and writers, sixteen hav abandoned their Infidelity and openly 
professed their faith in Christ and their joy in his salvation.” 
Why the London journal took the number twenty out of which 
to distinguish sixtecn hypocrits is not known. He might hav 
taken three hundred—there are probably that number of Free- 
thinkers in England as prominent as those mentioned; but the 
object was doubtless to show that four out of five had recanted. 
This was the first fraud inthe matter. The Christian Advocate, 
of this city, copied the article referred to. Dr. Aveling, of 
London, took the subject up and showed (1) that not all the 
persons claimed had recanted; and (2) that scarcely one was a 
representativ Infidel. The editor of Tou TRUTH SEEKER 
wrote to the editor of the Advocate, admonishing him of these 
facts and asking fora correction. Thisisthe way the Advocate 
printed his letter: 

“To THE EDITOR or THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Dear Sir; I 
see that in your issue of March 27th, you reprint from the 
Canadian Methodist Magazine an article of the Rev. W. Harri- 
son, in which he quotes a London journal to the effect that of 
twenty Infidel lecturers and writers, sixteen hav abandoned 
their Infidelity and openly professed their faith in Christ and 
their joy in his salvation. Allow me to say that this is incor- 
rect. Inthe of Oct. 20, 1883, the paper of which 
I hav the honor to be the editor, I printed a long and complete 
refutation of this charge of apostasy so industriously circulated 
in England and in this country. Ifthe story is not absolutely 
without foundation, it is so nearly so as to come under the 
stereotyped heading ‘ Christian Falsehoods.’ As you hav given 
the wrong information to your readers, I shall expect you in 
justice to your readers in this country and in England to print 
the correction. Yours, for humanity, a? 

The omissions denoted in the foregoing by dashes are ‘‘ THE 
TRUTH SEEKER” and “E. M. Macdonald.” Dr. Buckley 
(editor of the Advocate) devotes three columns to the subject, 
leaving it finally exactly whero it stood before, with the ex- 
ception that he knocks off two from the Rev. Mr. Harrison’s 
statement, and admits that only fourteen recanted from their 
Infidel opinions. We cannot help admiring the courage of 
Dr. Buckley in advocating a cause in which he must neces- 
sarily make so feeble & defense. What we can complain of, 
however, on behalf of the readers of the Advocale, is his 
omissions in his published copy of our letter. The name of 
Tur TRUTH SEEKER, at least, should hav been printed, that 


the religious public might know who it is that the Rev. Dr, Ir is the opinion of the editor of the Methodist organ that 
Buckley is discussing this question with. If the fear was that | provided dancing is prohibited, ‘‘ there is no good reason why 
some good Methodist might obtain a copy of this paper and | a picnic may not be a means of grace.” Historical accuracy 
thereby hav his convictions shaken, then Dr. Buckley has | impels the remark that few things hitherto, except Methodist 
little confidence in the stability of those convictions when | camp-meetings, hav proved a more prolific source of disgrace 
assaulted by the logic of Freethought. In this respect the| than the average religious picnic. Dancing is by no means 
Advocate is far behind the Catholic Union. That paper prints | the worst thing about it. 

Tue TrutH Srexen in italics whenever it feels inclined to call Tue board of commissioners hav decided to no longer pay 


it a vile Ingersollite or blasphemous sheet, which occurs $1,200 per year for a preacher in the insane asylum on Ward's 
nearly every week. Dr. Buckley adds that “some of the Island, and whoever wishes to officiate in the capacity of chap- 
ablest Infidels we hav ever known hav renounced Infidelity lain for that institution will hereafter do so free of charge. 
and become Christians.” Will Dr. Buckley giv their names We shall now see how much interest is taken in the salvation 


and testimony fo that effect, ‘‘ not necessarily for publication, . . A 
A of the souls of lunatics, apart from a money consideration. 
but as a guarantee of good faith?” The fact is that Free- 5 E X 


thinkers do not become believers except under some strong| Hersrororm blasphemy has not been considered a legal 
religious excitement, which, as in the case of Bishop Snow, | offense in New Zealand, but a new code is being considered 
weakens their intellect and takes away their reasoning | by the colonial parliament into which the Christians hav in- 
faculties. jected this “crime.” The Freethinkers of the colony are vig- 
č orously protesting through their paper, the Freethought Review. 
CONSIDERING Sir John Lubbock’s bill to restrict the hours of 
labor in England to twelve, Mrs. Besant says: “A day of; THe coming Plenary Council of Roman Catholic Primates, 
twelve hours is brutal. Suppose a ‘young person works for | to be held at Baltimore, will discuss the subject of “Round 
twelve hours; he or she, if ‘young,’ ought to hav at least | Dances,” and the ‘‘Duty of the Church to the Negro.” In 
nine h ours’ sleep; a growing animal needs many hours of re- j respect to the latter, we would suggest that the let-alone doc- 
pose. Butif, out of the twenty-four, twelve hours are to go | trin would prove the most profitable to the colored man. 


to labor and nine to sleep, what is left ee education, for} Conarecations are now sending their pastors into the coun- 
play? If the law fixes twelve hours as a ‘fair day,’ that law try and to foreign parts for a few months, Ostensibly this is 
will largely govern custom. I declare that a ‘legal day’| 4, giv the preachers a respit, but if the truth were divulged it 


should be eight hours on five days in the week, and not more | would probably be found that it is merely a dodge of a suffer- 
than five hours on the sixth. If the labor is of an exhausting ing people to get a little rost for themselvs. 


character, these hours are too long. For a shop, with its con- 

stant breaks of employment, they are fair; but if labor is to be| Tame Chicago Tribune dubs the Independent Republicans 
continuous, these should be shortened. How can the pro-| “ George William Curtis's Salvation Army.” Nothing needs 
ducers become educated and refined if they are to be worn out | salvation more just now than politics. Some of the political 
by physical labor, and given no opportunity for mental en- | candidates are especially in neod of it. 

deavor? Full education, and time also for mere play, are the gee pe ae 

rights of every human being. That such a claim should seem Literary Notices. 

exorbitant is the condemnation of our present social system. G. P. Purwam's Sons hav in press a volume by Capt. R. C. 
There ought to ps nons Who Has not tha opportunity of appre- Adams, entitled, ‘‘ Travels in Faith, from Tradition to Reason.” 
ciating all that is fair in nature and in art. And it must be Price, $1.25. : 


remembered that ‘opportunity’ includes the precedent cul- 
Wm. Hanson has written, and the Fowler & Wells Co., are 


ture which is necessary to such appreciation.” 
publishing a book entitled ‘'The Fallacies in Progress and 
ReEticious prejudices become involuntarily beneficial when Poverty.” It is expected to be an answer to Mr. Henry George. 
they are exercised in the interests of justice. For instance, 
the reading of the Bible and other religious exercises in the 
public schools of Sharon and Sharpsville, in Mercer Co., Pa., 
will probably result in a law suit. The Roman Catholics com- 
plained to the bishop of Erie, the Right Rev. Tobias Mullen, 
that the teachers and directors of the Sharpsville and Sharon 
public schools were compelling their children to attend objec- 
tionable religious exercises upon pain of expulsion. The 
bishop advised the Catholics to keep their children out of | P®Per covers 
school until after the devotional exercises. ‘The teachers pun- | bund, $1,00 
ished this tardiness by expulsion. ‘he state superintendent] Tug Popular Science Monthly for July, has a long and very 
of instruction did not sustain this action. The Catholics will interesting article by Herbert Spencer on ‘The Groat Political 
now go to the courts to compel the discontinuance of all re-| Superstition ;” a statement of the advantages and disadvantages 
ligious exercises and the reading of the Bible in the public | of Colorado for invalids, by S. A. Fisk, M.D.; an oxposition of 
schools. the ‘‘New Theology,” by a Rev. Mr. Lyon, who makes it out 
to be an improvement and purification of the old; a paper by 


A : Grant Allen on ‘‘Our Debt to Insccts,” and ten other essays 
Mo., a debate with the Rev. Mr. Green, a champion of the] of more or loss permanent value. Taken year in and year 


church. Of Mr. Remsburg’s lecture at Davenport, Iowa, Der out, the Popular Science is one of the very best of the 
Demokrat of that place says: ‘‘ Mr. John E. Remsburg held his monthlies. 
third and last lecture in the German Theater last evening, 
His, ‘False Claims,’ was one of the grandest lectures of the| THE J/reethinkers’ Magazine for July is & good average num- 
three he gave in this city. The speaker pointed out nenrly| ber. Among the more noticcable articles are those of S. P. 
all the claims of the churches, and he plainly and forcibly | Andrews, Elizur Wright, George Chainey, A. B. Bradford, and 
demonstrated that they were false. Mr. Remsburg leaves for | our voluminous correspondent, Elliott Preston, who contrasts 
Chicago this morning, and he will in the next few weeks lect- | Buddhism with Christianity in its protection of the lower ani- 
ure in different cities of Illinois and Wisconsin. May he soon | mals. Mr. Andrews’s dissection of roforms and§reformers is 
return. His lecture of yesterday has mado him many friends, | spicy reading, and Mr. Wright has considered the evils of 
of which the lively applause frequently interrupting him| Sunday laws in his well-known incisiv way. Mr. Bradford 
yielded evidence.” livs a good deal in the past, and the lessons he learned in Ab- 
olition days are valuable hints for the present. We expect 
Grace Cuurcg, in this city, has for years been minus an} eloquence and beauty from Chainey, and his short communi- 
appropriate spire. A subscription of $50,000 was therefore | cation in no wise disappoints the expectation. Rumors are in 
raised, and up to June 24th & marble steeple had reached the | the air that Mr. Groen intends to locate in Liberal, Mo., but 
hight of 171 feet. ‘Then the foot of the derrick, used for| this number of his Directory fails to confirm them. 
hoisting the stones, slipped, and a workman named Simpson f i Ean 
was caught beneath a rope and killed. Another man was se-| Somm suggestions for the improvement of the existing jury 
verely injured, and a shower of huge stones, knocked loose | System are presented by Judge Robert C. Pitmanin the North 
by the arm of the derrick, went crashing through the roof of the American Review for July, under the title of “Juries and Jury- 
edifice, doing some five thousand dollars’ worth of damage. | Men.” “American Economics” are expounded by Professor 
An $800 window was shattered by aswinging rope. Whatever Van Buren Denslow. Judge Noah Davis writes of “ Marriage 
was the design of this accident, it is beyond doubt a dispensa- | and Divorce;” i P. Bender, whose subject is ‘The Annex- 
tion of Providence, and the religious world will now proceed | ation of Canada,” scts forth the advantages likely to accrue to 
to bring forth the royal diadem and crown him Lord of all. the United States from the absorption of the Canadian prov- 
inces; Professor D. McG. Means, in an argument “ Govern- 
A Foop Rerorm Socrery has been organized in this city, | ment Lelegraphy,” subjects the management of the post-office 
about twenty-five persons meeting at Dr. Holbrook’s Hygienic | to & most searching onian; Charles 'T. Congdon writes of 
Hotel one day last week for that purpose. Dr. Holbrook was | “Private Vengeance;” and, finally, there is a symposium on 
chosen president. One speaker announced that only about the ‘‘ Future of the Negro,” by Senator Z. B. Vance, Frederick 
one-tenth of the Americans were healthy, and that the con- | Douglass, Joel Chandler Harris, Senator John T. Morgan, 
sumption of animal flesh was the cause of this state of things. Professor Richard T. Greener, Gen. 8. C. Armstrong, Oliver 
Mr. Henry Chubb, a Quaker, contended that the eating of meat | Johnson, and others, which is interesting reading. The North 
was against the teachings of the Bible! Well, who cares if it | American Review can be ordered through this office. Single 
is? ‘The main question to be considered is whether the eating | numbers are 50 cents; $5 per year. 
of animal flesh is detrimental to health. Experience has not = 
yet proved that it is—or that it is not. j 


Mr. R. S. Srpeninasr, of Boston, writes to Mr. Putnam as 
follows: ‘‘I hav read your ‘ Waifs and Wanderings,’ the story 
that has been running through Tar Truru Smexur. I must 
let you know that I think it is one of the grandest productions 
that I ever had the pleasure of reading. Tho scene at the 
death of Columbus was fine, grand!” ‘‘ Waifs and Wander- 
ings” is soon to be issued in book and pamphlet form. In 
the price will be 50 cents; cloth, handsomely 


Mr. Remspure held, during the past week, at Stewartsville, 


Locating a Baptist. 


April 11th, W. F. Malden, of Casseta, Ga., wrote us: 


i p ; lepal 
Tue Catholio Union and Times, of Buffalo, demands the lega «The Rev. J. I. Fackler, Baptist, of Lumpkin, Stewart Co., 


suppression of Ingersoll. Somehow Our pi gue contempor ary Ga., was excluded lately from the Baptist church for drunk- 
don’t seem to hav “caught on to” the spirit of Americanism, | enness, lying, abusing his wife, and bigamy, Underthename 
but plods along as though it were enjoying the times of Philip | of J. H. Price he is now somewhere in the West. He is also 
the Second and Torquemada, when the roasting or racking of | advertised in the Christian Index. I know the man well.” 
afew thousand heretics was only a pleasant diversion forthe] June 18th, A. Butterfield, of Ingalls, Kan., locates 
faithful. And our p. c. also tags right on after the pope in his Mr. Price. He SAYS: 

Quixotic crusade against the Masons. What a curious physio- ‘Price ig preaching a little way west of here. It is the 
logical phenomenon it is, that when an old codger in Rome! same chap. He had to run away from Iowa on account of se- 
takes snuff some six or seven millions of people three thou- | ducing a young girl, and I think he will leave here soon for 
sand miles away should all sneeze in concert! swindling some three or four different parties.” 
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Letters from Sriends, 


Raxmonp, June 14, 284. 

Mr. Epıror: Please find inclosed $4, which place to my ac- 
count. Iam glad of the move of Sister Elmina to investigate 
Spiritualism. But if she has not got the bug out of her ear 
that made its way in there when she was on a visiting tour 
some time ago, I should like to hav her rise and explain, be- 
cause according to her own report she then made she could 
not account for what she received from the strange medium 
whom she visited. Nowif what little she then received cannot 
be accounted for, what is the nced of more evidence from the 
same source? 

We hav & good many Liberal people in this part of Kansas 
—Materialists, Spiritualists, etc.—but they are too much like 
myself—too much wood about them. 

Yours for free speech, free press, free mails, and equal tax- 
ation, C. W. Noranp. 


Garr, Ont., June 16, 1884. 
Mr. Eptror: I am highly pleased with your paper, and 
will always subscribe. I hav been kept busy reading books 
that friends gave me. I hav some sweet times talking re- 
ligion to my companions, who are commencing to think 
the same. Iam nowan enemy of religion. Thereis plenty of 
it here, Salvation Army and Gospel Army. They make quite 
a stir on Sundays, and if they go to heaven I think I will. 
They are a terrible class. If I saw you I could tell you better. 
Mr. Laird helps me on, and what I don’t know he tells me. 
There are quite a few Freethinkers here, although they won’t say 
anything. But I can’t keep it in, and will not as long as I liv. 
I hav been reading up Ingersoll’s works, and they are immense. 
I am a barber, and hav plenty to talk too. Some think I 
should not talk religion, as it will injure business. But if I 
do my work right, religion will make no difference. I will 
close at present, and will do what I can for Tar Trutas 

SEEKER. J. D. Bruce. 


Crncrnnatt, O., June 20, 1884. 

Mn. Eprror: I bav but little time to write, in consequence 
of a rush of business. But hard work and clear thoughts are 
often close company. Now, friend Macdonald, I do find in 
Freethought papers what scems to me the very reverse of 
clearness of thought. From my standpoint, much of it looks 
about as clear as mud, and bow such opaque ideas can 
emanate from anything claiming to be sane, is to me a puzzle. 
Now were we not all born? Yes, that is one fact; and do we 
not now liv? Yes, that is another fact; and another and posi- 
tiv fact is that we shall die. These three facts are clear and 
manifest. None can dispute or deny it, and neither before 
the first fact or the last is anything positivly known. We 
exist from moment to moment by nature’s forces acting by 
and through organic mattar, and so long as that organism is 
unimpaired by any cause or causes, life is intact, and works 
its way physically and mentally to the end. And whenever 
the lungs cease to respire, and breathing is no moro; that, 
sir, is death! And beyond this last and final fact nothing is 
or can be known, and all the strange and prooftiess assertions 
to the contrary are the result of misconceptions, false conclu- 
sions, or wilful and perverse inclinations, growing out of 
ignorance, or.a plastic mind easily controled by clerical soph- 
isty or cunning trickery. Sir, Materialism is as clear as the 
noon-day sun. But every phase of supernaturalism is a fog 
bank, and those who would be wise should wash the blinding 
bandage of superstition from their minds, and clearly see that 
Materialistic philosophy is the standard of truth, and all 
should follow it as a grand and solid thing for happiness. 

T. WINTER. 


June 22, 1884. 

Mr. Eprron: Tha my surprise last Sunday morning when 
I opened your paper to finda private letter I sent you pub- 
lished. Allow me to giv you the medal as the prince of blun- 
derers, as I much rather the article mentioned would not hav 
been published. But I hav learned the fact that if you want 
a mistake made in handsome shape, giv it into the hands of a 
man. Instinct belongs to woman, reason toman. But allow 
me to express my private opinion by saying instinct is superior 
to.reason. A man may theorize a month, and nine times out 
of ten he will accept the first opinion of his wife. 

If it is a fact that you object to private letters from ladies, I 
will hereafter stamp all my correspondence to you with indel- 
ible ink, ‘*Public!” I will forgiv the offense by your publish- 
ing this explanation. The trouble I mentioned was not, as I 
seemed to infer, a public move, but from a private individual, 
whose family are said to belong to the Catholic church, a 
family whose ignorance and superstition can hardly be 
equaled—people who are not satisfied to believe in a future 
hell, but keep up a miniature hell here, hot enough to raise 
tropical fruits for a mile square. 

Our Board of Education is composed of men and women 
who are courageous enough to dare to do right, and when they 
face a man who is black in nature, though he may be white ex- 
ternally, they dare to say, ‘Get theo behind me, Satan.” 

- The world moves on, and the ungentlemanly wretch who 
made such a desperate effort to giv me a rest found he was 
playing barn-ball, and no one hurt but himself. His present 
appearance reminds me of a dilapidated rooster after a thun- 
der shower. In the language of Peck, Iam a Liberal from 
head to foot, now and ever more, independent as the day is 
long, and a firm believer in a heaven and hell, devils and 
angels of love and mercy, here on earth. Having all these on 
hand, it seems a waste of time to look farther. While the re- 
ligious creeds seem like so many dark demons that hold their 
victims with a mesmeric grasp, powerless by reason of early 
education and surroundings, still we as Liberals should entice 
them out of the darkness, and into the broad road of light, into 
channels of new thought, by love and kindness, instead of fire 
and smoke and the cruel jest. I hav but the kindest of feel- 


ings for the honest Christian. That Iam not one is simply a | worth the price of the book, let alone the information, dates, 
streak of good luck. An investigating disposition and a lack | etc., it contains. ; 


of faith was my savior. Ser Morse. 


Mervi Vittace, N. H., June 23, 1884. 

Mrz. Enprror: Inclosed please find three dollars, for which 
please send me Tue Truts SEKER for one year. I am rather 
behind the times in not renewing my subscription sooner, but 
did not intend to be. And I cannot tell you how much I hav 
missed its weekly visits. It is but a very short time since I 
commenced to take your valuable paper, and it has been tome 
indeed an intellectual feast, and to take it once is with me 
to want to take it always. So you may count me as a life-long 
subscriber. I am alone, as it were, in Freethought. I hav 
many foes to fight. It is truly astonishing with what tenacity 
the people hold their creeds and dogmas here, and I am op- 
posed in my own family. My husband is against mo in my 
opinions, as it is not the way that he has been tanght to 
believe. 

I attended a funeral yesterday, and to prove the literal 
resurrection of the dead the preacher said that Aaron’s rod 
budded and blossomed, and bore fruit, and he spoke of the 
golden pot of manna that kept fresh for hundreds of years. 
That is the kind of doctrin that suits best here. Yet I think 
there are some, if they would be honest, and would dare to 
tell what they think, who would not believe the Bible. ‘There 
are a great many hypocrits who belong to the church for the 
sake of being popular. I hav a little son who attends church 
and Sabbath-school. He has no other society. There is no 
other for him. And the seeds of error are being sown in his 
young mind, which in later years will be hard to eradiate. 


Yet his father wishes it, and the circumstances are such that 


I cannot very well control them. 

It was my good fortune to hav an Infidel father, who, when 
I was very young, tried to instil into my mind principles of 
truth which I hav never forgotten—that the Bible is. not 
the word of God, but an imposition on the world, and read- 
ing it myself has convinced me that it is so. 

Wishing you every success, I remain, yours ever in the canse 
of truth and mental liberty, ` Mrs. Many A. Horne. 


A LETTER TO MISS WIXON, FROM A SPIRITUALIST. 
Sours Royaxton, Vr., June 17, 1884. 

Dyan Miss Wrxon: I hav just read in Tur TRUTH SEEKER 
your very touching article on ‘‘Our Susie.” I cannot keep 
silont. You say, “If that bright, intelligent mind continues in 
conscious existence, we shall some day sec her again.” Yes, 
my friend, you will see her. There is no room for doubt. 
That darling spirit is near you every hour when you think of 
her. All our loved ones who hav left us in the form are still 
watching over us to bless us. I know, and therefore must 
speak. .My heart goes out in deepest sympathy to all who 
mourn the loss of dear kindred and friends. I wish to tell ev- 
erybody what I do know, that their hearts may be comforted. 
All alone in my humble home they (spirit friends) come to me. 
I wish I could find words to express my joy and happiness in 
communing with the bright spirits that come to me. It is as 
near a heaven as I ever expect to enjoy, even in the sweet sum- 
mer-land. Why, my friend, when H. B. A. was with us on a 
visit a few years ago we were blessed with tho presence of more 
than sixty old neighbors, friends, and relativs, They not only 
spoke their names, but shook hands as heartily as when in the 
form, and expressed great joy to mect us again; also wrote 
letters full of affection and instruction to us all, with spirit 
hands. Now, these are truths which we know. There is no 
guess-work or mistake in what I write you. I know that those 
called dead are more alive than when in fleshly bodies. Oh, that 
every aching heart could know and believe these glorious facts 
as I myself do! To me there is no death in all this mighty 
universe. Life—life immortal and progressiv to the endless 
ages of eternity—is the rich boon of humanity. How can any 
student of nature fail to read the great and glorious facts 
which she teaches in the tiniest blade of grass, or in the ever- 
shining orbs over our heads, which are 

“ Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.” 
With best wishes, your friend, Mus. H. J. SEVERANCE. 
Lovuponvintz, N. Y., June 22, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: It has been a long time since I wrote to the 
dear old Trursa Szxxen, and I want to do so to-day, to thank 
Mr. Preston for his efforts in behalf of anti-vivisection, and 
you, Mr. Editor, for pubishing his articles on the subject. 

I confess that the reading of those same articles was harrow- 
ing in the extreme to my nerves. I thought I would not read 
them, but sometimes the horrible has such a fascination, you 
know. I hope Mr. Preston will continue to agitate the sub- 
ject, with your help, and thus givit an airing and publicity 
which it so richly- deserves. 

There is scarcely a medical work or journal that docs not 
contain reference to some vivisector’s experiments. I would 
rather die by slow suffering, pain, and torture than that one 
poor little dumb rabbit or faithful little dog should suffer tor- 
ture that I may liv. Morcover, I don’t believe that the doc- 
tors learn much by such inhuman processes, anyway. It is 
more to satisfy curiosity and the developed boyish fiendish- 
ness that liked ‘‘to see ’em wiggle.” It’s a proclivity of your 
sex, Dr. Foote, to which “ vivisection for scientific purposes ” 
is a plausible excuse. Medical colleges are not all of the nice 
character of the ones the doctor is acquainted with, nor are 
all the students of his bent of character, unfortunately. 

It is really kind of the doctor to be so solicitous of our 


nerves, and I doubt not heis a great friend of ours, but really, 
you know, one does not like a sneering reference to one’s 
* weakness,” even by one’s best friend, and the doctor’s way 
of referring to our sex was scarcely chivalrous. 

Although Tur Truro SEEKER ANNUAL has laid cn my table 
since last March, it was not until last week that I gave it a 
thorough perusal, and considered my time well spent in so 
doing. The character sketch of “Big Jack Small” was well 


I found but one fault, and laid it down with a sense of dis- 
appointment that Ella E. Gibson’s name was not in the list of 
prominent Freethinkers and reformers. No one acquainted 
with her writings and labor in behalf of Freethought can dis- 
claim the justice of her name being in the list. She has writ- 
ten, lectured, and talked for years, sometimes for no compen- 
sation, and in most cases for scarcely enough to meet her ex- 
penses. Laid on a bed of pain and weariness nearly all the 
time for the past three years or more, her greatest sorrow is 
that she cannot be at her life work—fighting old theology. 

With best wishes for the prosperity of Tas TRUTH Svrexen, 
I remain Truly yours, Winerorp V. AsPINWALL. 


[Ehe omission of Miss Gibson's name was an oversight that 
can be remedied next year.—-Ep. T. 8.]. 


Herrena, Mon., June 18, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Knowing that many of your Western readers 
personally knew and loved my late wife, Isend the accom- 
panying obituary and poem for publication in Tux TRUTH 
Sevren. Respectfully yours, C. B. VAUGHAN. 


Diup.—At Helena, Mon. Ter., June 4, 1884, Jessie, wife of 
C. B. Vaughan, aged 33 years. Mrs. Vaughan was formerly 
Mrs. Dr. A. A. Howard, and had many friends in Nebraska, 
Nevada, and California. ‘The following poem expressiv of her 
belief was read at her funeral: 


THERE IS NO DEATH. 


There is no death! The stars go down . 
To rise upon some fairer shore; 

And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine forevermore. 


There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change, beneath the summer showers, 
To golden grain or mellow fruit, 
Or fainbow-tinted flowers. 


The gr anit rocks disorganize 
To feed the hungry moss they bear; 
The forest-leaves drink daily life 
From out the viewless air. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away; 

They only wait through wintry hours 
‘The coming in of May. 


There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o’er this carth with silent tread; 

Ie bears our best-loved things away, 
And then we call them “ dead.” 


He leaves our hearts all desolate, ae 
He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers; 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 
Adorn immortal bowers. 


The bird-like voice, whose joyous tones 
Made glad these scenes of sin and strife, 
Sings nowan everlasting song 
Amid the tree of. life. 


And when he sees a smile tco bright, 
` Or heart too pure for taint and vice, 
He bears it to that world of light, 
To dwell in Paradise. 
Born into that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again; 


With joy we welcome them—the same, 
Except in sin and pain. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear, immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there is no dead. 


Hunvsvitiy, ALA., May 8, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Suppose Talmage was a shoemaker, but had a 
religious literary bend of mind, and that no one encouraged 
him by substantial means to change his vocation. Suppose, 


further, that some godly man died, a relation of Talmage’s, and 


left the following last will: 


“In the name of God, Amen! I, being of sound mind, do 


bequeath to my cbildren and their heirs and assigns all the 


prayers I hav made for their welfare during the last forty years. 
I bequeath to them the result of all my lifetime toil in their 
behalf. I bequeath to them the Christian religion, that has 
done so much to comfort my sorrows, in the hope it may com- 
fort them in their sorrows. I bequeath to them a hope of re- 
union in the land where there shall be no parting. May they 
share and share alike in eternal riches. I bequeath to them 
the wish that they may avoid my errors and keep anything that 
may hav been right. In the name of the God who made me 
and the Christ who redeemed me, and the Holy Ghost who 
sanctified mc, I make this last will and testament. Witness 
all the hosts of heaven. Witness time. Witness eternity. 
Signed, sealed, and delivered in this, my dying hour, with the 
love and tears ‘of father or mother.” 


Suppose, finally, that some ungodly man, also a relation of 
Talmage’s, diced at the same time, and left this last will: 

“ In the name of God, Amen! I being of sound mind, do 
make this my last will and testament: I bequeath to my chil- 
dren all the money that I hav made and all the houses that I 
hay built; but I rob them of what I got from my father. I 
hav squander ed that by my own impenitent and worldly life. 
Let my children share and share alike in the disappointment 
and the injustice and the everlasting outrage. Signed, sealed, 
and delivered in the presence of God and man, and angels and 
devils, and all the gencrations of carth and heaven and holl. 
January, 1884.” 

The question is (as we know Talmage to bo a pious man, 
even in his shoemaking vocation), which of the two wills would 
he accept, or would he remain by his “last” and refuse the 
houses, ete., which the so-called ungodly man bequeathed to 
Talmage? The question is not fair, I think, because the an- 
swer is clear. And yet both wills are Talmage’s own 
words of January 6th, on the Lord’s day, at the Brooklyn Teab- 
ernacle. The text was from Samuel—‘* Whose son art thou, 
thou young man?” I must confess with me the choice would 
be easy enough, and unless Talmage be an angel of angels he 
would like to accept the houses, and call the godly testator a 
fool of fools. 


The Rev. Holy Dr. Talmage speaks: also of holy nursery 
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rhymes. I think I hav read considerable, including in part 
the Bible, even, but I never read or heard ofa holy nursery 
rhyme in my life, and were a.pious sister in the country to ask 
me to bring her a holy nursery rhyme book from a city, say 
Cincinnati, I fear that Thomas Winter even would be unable 
to direct me where to buy it, on this globe or in heaven. 

f HENRI PALING, 


Morray, O., June 22, 284. 

Mr. Eprron: In accordance with your request in regard to 
«t A Petition for State Secularization,” I hav complied inasmuch 
as I hav signed it, and.as many of my friends as Icould induce. 
I might probably get more to sign the petition had not a cer- 
tain event occurred in this place which can be briefly stated as 
follows: Murray is a small mining village depending entirely 
upon the one mine, isolated, as it were, from any other mine 
some four or five miles. The mino in question is one of a 
number of mines owned and controled by a ‘‘syndicate” 
known by the name of “C. & H. C. & I. Co.” On the 9th 
inst., the “syndicate ” suspended operation in this mine for 
an indefinit period, thereby necessitating the miners of this 
place to either remain at home and starve with their families, 
or go to the expense of moving. away. Some hav gone one 
way, some another. As I said, had it not bcen for the above 
scattering of the men, I might hav been able to get more 
signers. As itis, I hav done the best I could. Inclosed find 
potition. 

If it would not be intruding too much, I would like to insert 
a few quotations from a work that I am now reading, which I 
think will be interesting to some, for Iam certain it was to me. 
The work is entitled, ‘‘Our Wild Indians: Thirty-three Years’ 
Personal Experience among the Red Men of the Great West. 
A popular Account of their Social Life, Religion, Habits, etc.” 
By Col. Richard Irving Dodge. 

In writing about the religion of the Indian, the author, on 
page 100, says: ‘The Indian is as religious as the most devout 
Christian, and lays as much stress on form as a ritualist. He 
believes in two gods, equals in wisdom and. power. One is 
the Good God. His function is to aid the Indian in all his 
undertakings, to heap benefits upon him, to deliver his enemy 
into his hand, to protect him from danger, pain, and privation. 
He directs the successful bullet, whether against the enemy or 
against the beasts of the field. He provides all the good and 
pleasurable things of life. Warmth, food, joy, success in love, 
distinction in war, all come from him. 

‘The other is the Bad God. Heis always the enemy of each 
individual red man, and exerts to the utmost all his powérs of 
harm against him. From him proceed all the disasters, mis- 
fortunes, privations, and discomforts of life. He causes all 

the pain and suffering; he brings the cold; he drives away the 
game; he deflects the otherwise unerring bullet; from him 
come defeat and wounds and death. 

“The Good God is always the Indian's friend and assistantin 
everything that he wishes or proposes to do. If the Indian 
desires to steal a horse or the wife of a friend, to kill another 
Indian or raid a settlement of whites, it is the Good God to 
whom he turns for countenance; and it is by his assistance 
that he hopes to accomplish his purpose. 

‘Tho Bad God always thwarts; and from the lameness of a 
horse to final death, every annoyance, mortification, or disaster 
is attributed to the direct influence of the Bad God.” 

Further along in the same work, the author, on page 110, 
says: “There is a curious point of resemblance between the 
beliefs of the wild Indians and the Christian. Both believe in 
two great beings. The former believes in a God and a devil, 
equals in power and wisdom. Christians believe in an om- 
nipotent and all-merciful God; but are so inconsistent as to 
believe ina devil, who, over human conduct and human souls, 
has ten times as much power as the Good God.” 

It will be thus seen that although there is a “curious point 
of resemblance” between the two beliefs, the wild Indian’s 
is the most reasonable of the two. 

« Ashamed to bea Christian!” I forone would be ashamed, 
and be classed by historians with the savage Indians of the 
West, and they one count ahead. We cannot be surprise d 
at them for believing as they do; but for civilized people it is 
remarkably strange. They hav had no chance whatever of 
developing their reasoning faculties; while we hav every 
chanco in the shape of colleges, the press, in fact, in almost 
any conceivable way; and yet with all the benefits of the latest 
inventions, discoveries, and so on, the Christians hav not ad- 
vanced religiously beyond the wild Indians of the West. Not 
being satisfied with being back of the age themselvs, they want 
to put their God into the Constitution and keep us all back. 
Probably I hav made this letter too long, therefore I will con- 
clude by signing myself, 


Yours for state secularization, D. £. Lewis. 


: WELLAND, OnT., June 1, 1884. 

Mx. Eprror: I hav been induced to pen the following lines 
from the circunstance of some of my Quaker friends having 
mado me the subject of discourse in their sermons, and also 
in some printed pamphlets, which they hav sent out, giving 
mean advertisment. While having one foot in the grave, 
and while a member of their religious society and indorsing 
their religious creed, I had mistakenly, like Mother Eve, given 
way to temptation, repudiated their religious creed, and re- 
signed my right of membership in their society, which in their 
opinion would hav been my passport at the entrance-gate of 
‘some celestial city, the whereabouts of which I confess my 
ignorance. They, like myself, were brought up and trained 
to believe in a religious superstition founded upon a 
false basis, in the days of ignorance, and perpetuated by a 
cunning and desiguing priesthood, pretending to hav a sort of 
divine commission to act as agents for the Jewish Jehovah or 
Christian’s God in expounding or explaining his will, as writ- 
ten in an old book (as they say by divine inspiration), but by 
whom or when written there is no satisfactory evidence to 


death and burial, and science tells us that the creation story | taught in them; and it is none of my business. I would not 
is not true; and that is the foundation upon which the whole deprive them of their liberty to read their best loved book 
fabric of the Christian religion rests; and, if the foundation is | any sooner than I would an Infidel of reading Paine’s “‘Age of 
false, any system built upon it cannot be true. Reason.” ; 

But there can be no blame attached to thoso holding to the I make it my business to sign every protest I can against 
belief in such silly, impossible, and dogmatical views, when Christians forcing school-children to read or hear the Bible 
we consider that our characters hav been formed for us in-| read in schools. I would just as readily sign a protest against 
stead of by us, by our organization at birth and the circum- having Spiritualism taught in the public schools; and against 
stances and influences surrounding us from that time to the Materialism too. I do not believe in teaching ‘‘oxys” at all 
present. In our infancy and childhood, before our minds had | to children; they hav enough to learn, and beliefs will make 
begun to develop and were susceptible of being impressed themselvs in time, and they should be natural ones—not 
with any idoas that our dear parents saw fit to teach or in- taught. And yet were I compelled to choose between the 
struct us in, it would hav been just as natural and as easy Bible or alcoholism, I would take the old book. A child, left 
to hav been trained in the religions creed of the Jew, the to itself, would not read it enongh to injure it, even though 


Mohammedan, the Buddhist, or any other, as that of the] it saw every old lady and man in its vicinity reading it. But 
Christian; and how could we be to blame for being so trained, | 20t so with spirits; the Bible only hurts those who indulge in 
any more than we were to blame for the cirenmstance of our} it, but whisky hurts to the third and fourth generation. Be- 
birth, as we had no control over any of these ovents? Hav- lief in any certain direction is not absolutely incurable in a 
ing been taught from infancy the importance of implicit well-balanced mind; the effcct of alcohol upon the children 
faith in any of these creeds, they hav become ours, and are, as | Of habitual drinkers is that they are liable to hav their minds do- 
Lit were, incorporated into our very being, and it is no easy stroyed before birth, and not only that, but their bodies dwarfed 
matter to rid ourselvs of them. The first stop is to begin to | end their forms racked with desease. I will not furnish Bibles 
doubt their truthfulness, and this doubt leads to a more dilli- for my children to read in public schools, neither will I compel 
gent investigation, and in this we are led to see how easy them to attend in time for devotional exercises. I explain my 
it was for an ignorant people to draw upon their imaginations | ™0tivs to teachers, and when they see I am honest in my con- 
to account for things they did not comprehend. Hence, the victions, they always respect my wishes in the matter. 
creation of gods and spirits good and bad; and these myths| T would not send children to school where they were taught 
we hav been taught to believe are real beings, without any good that to deprive them of forming tho opium habit, or arsonic 
evidence of their being such other than imaginary. habit, or tobacco habit, or any other abit whose whole ten- 
In the same way arose a belief in witchcraft, which was as dency was ovil, was an interference with their personal liber- 
firmly believed in as any other spiritual phenomenon, and | ties. ine i 
which cost the lives of many unfortunate homely-looking peo-|_ (Alcoholism is just as baneful as either, or all the others com- 
ple, and others. It only required a higher degree of intelli- bined, and to rostrict its sale is no more a trespass upon 
gence to rid ourselvs of the belief in witchcraft, and as the hu- | Personal liborty than it is to compel mon to refrain from sell- 
man race rises toa higher intelligence by becoming acquainted | 28 poisoned meat, or tainted fish, or turning loose among our 
with the sciences and the laws of nature, a belief in kingcraft, defenseless citizens a lot of rabid dogs, or wild animals un- 
ghostcraft, and priestcraft will follow in the same wake. We| ™uzéled and unrestrained. : : ; 
are evoluting toward that point, and it is only a question of | . I know one person who isa good illustration of this hobby of 
time when it will be reached, though all the influence of self- | dividual rights. He is so afraid his porfect freedom—to do 
interested parties, such as kings, priests, and ignorant church | 28 Re pleases—is going to be encroached upon that ho is the 
people will be raised in opposing the spread of a higher intel- laughing-stock of his personal friends. He is one of tho best 
ligence. It is hard work for self-interested parties to lose sight | 1D in the world, and intellectually rather above the averago, 
of their individual selfishness for the benefit of the human | Ut his personal freedom almost “gets away ý with him. On 
race. Perhaps my expression of these views may be far in ad- | 02° occasion ho accompanied a party of ladies to a famous 
vance for the less thinking part of the community to realizo | beach, where they wero to spond the day. He could only 
their truth, but they are not the less true for that. People ro- | Stay to see them comfortably settlod, when his business com- 
quire to be educated to hear and understand, as well as to | Pélled him to return home. Beforo starting homo he called 
speak and write. Though we hav all been endowed with a his wife and said: “Now bo sure to take the five o'clock boat. 
faculty for thinking, yet that faculty is but little employod by | PO not forget it on any account. Do not lot mo worry about 
a very large number, except how to make a living and accumu-| YoU 1 must not bo cramp od by anxiety - I must hav ovory- 
late wealth, while the higher branches of our intellectual fac- | ting just right, or I can’t hav liborty.” And he kept ropoat- 
ultics are allowed to lie dormant. ing this until one of the ladies said: Soo hore. Did it evor 
It is fortunate for the human race that there hav been afew | Occu to you that it might encroach upon the liberty of some 
leading minds which hav been directed to scientific investiga- | 7° of us six or eight women folks, all able.to take caro of 
tion, and hav arrived at conclusions founded upon facts that | °USelvs, and get home without any assistanco from you, to 
are capable of demonstration to be facts, and not dependent | #ke that five o'clock boat? There might bo such a thing as 
upon imagination or a crced-bound faith, and the number of | 0Y! Wishing to go sooner, or wo might concludo to wait an 
these minds are greatly on the increase, as the light of scion- hour longer on the beach. And in that case whoso libortics 
tific truth is being disseminated; it no longer satisfies an en-| ould we consult—yours, to whom it cannot make ono par- 
lightened mind to profess to believe what he does not believe, ticle of differonce, or our own? It is six to one, remember.” 
or in a creed that he really knows nothing about. The diffor- Sometimos this thing of personal liberty is a wonderful con- 
ence between a scientist and a religionist is, the one knows and | Yeniont thing to hav around. But I bay seen it used where it 
the other believes. To say, I bolieve, is only equal to saying, did not look well, to say the least. That kind of liborty-lov- 
I don't know. All the faith in the world will not change a| ing folks are generally pretty hard to liv with. They goncrally 
truth to an untruth, nor an untruth toa truth, though it is said | Wnt all there is of it, and evory body elso is expected to too 
to remove mountains, which is false, and if any one believes it} the mark. ‘There are several kinds of liberty that would be 
will, let them try. Jonn Ray, | better were they somewhat fottored. Public opinion would 
. be the most acceptable anchor, but if that can’t be had, some- 
thing else must do. Too much oxclusiv liborty is not good 
Hozarr, IND., June 8, 1884. | for thieves, libortins, monopolios, priosts, bossos, classes, 
Mr. Evrron: Is there any other thing in this world that|castcs, or males, cither in the family or government. But 
comes so hard as it does to be truly “Liberal?” How plainly | all together do not compare in hidconsness to crime-making 
manifest the trouble is in writing on the questions that are j establishmonts commonly called distilleries, and thoir outlets, 
discussed in Tue Truru SEEKER; prohibition and the Bible, | saloons. 
for instance. Some one writes an article on prohibition and} What would be thought of a community like this? A man 
portrays the evils resulting from the liquor traffic, and pleads | has a lot of dog-berries. They aro sweet, and our childron like 
for Liberals to take hold and help crush the monster body|them. Ho gets a nice hall, and puts his poisoned candies up 
and soul; shows what a blight and mildew it is upon our fair] in fine style; puts screens to his doors, and flowers in his 
land; what a hindrance it is to growth; how it stunts our j| windows; has a fine band inside that discourses sweet musio. 
youth, starves families, and impoverishes tho many for the] Our little folks naturally run in. He shows his wares, and 
enrichment of a few, ctc. We read and think what a splendid | tells them to buy; it will mado them dance, and sing, and foel 
thing that is, and long for the ability to add our mite of in- | wonderfully nice. They see somo one who has oaten one. 
fluence in the same direction, and think, of course, every Lib-| He is witty, and thoy laugh at him. ‘Tho fellow behind the 
eral in the land will say Amen, and join hands in the warfarc.} counter says, ‘Just ono won’t do you any harm; try it.” 
But, right in the next column, we will find an article from | ‘They are persuaded. One is swallowed. Next day another. 
another Liberal, all on tho other side of the question; some-|In a fow days it takes two, and so on. ‘The dose has to be 
body who almost flies all to pieces because somebody wants | increased until the fatal number is reached, and the victim dics 
to interfere with his ‘‘ personal liberty;” and from reading the |in agony! Tow long would such an establishinent be allowed 
essay one would be led to believe that alcoholic stimulants | to stand? Would tho fathers and mothers stand idly by and 
were the sum total of man’s necessities. Who would dare to] declare that man’s personal liberty to kill their children should 
interfere with his right to do as he pleased? Whew! mercy!| not be interefered with? No, you know better. Lynching 
words are too weak to express the horror and disgust at the idea | would be considered too good for him. And yet we hear 
of such interference. He has a right to drink what he pleases; { people who claim to be capable of teaching truth and jus- 
cat what and when he pleases, and read and write as he pleases. | tice fairly ranting for fear just exactly such a traffic shall 
But go slow, and sec what other rights he has. Isn't it as-| be interfered with, To my mind a person whose libertios 
tonishing? He claims not only the Liberal right of ruling his| depend in any degree upon the continuance of the liquor 
own conscience, but of ruling everybody elsc. Demands the f traftic, as it is carried on to-day, is in a deplorable condition, 
right of abolishing Bibles, and tearing down religious institu- | and should not be held up as an example for our childron to 
tions, and playing hob, generally, with everything he don’t| copy; no matter whether he drinks the liberty-giving bevorage 
like. or lets it alone. You say it don’t hurt astomach it does not 
Iam, probably, very obtuse, but, for the life of me, I can’t| come in contact with. No, but it does hurt the brains and 
sce why his liberty to drink is of so nfuch more importance | body of the child of the man or woman who indulges in the 
than some other person’s liberty to read or believe as ho| use of it when begetting that child. 
pleases. I do not understand why the prohibition of the sale] Tho rulers of Germany sce these evils, and make it a crime 
of alcohol is trespassing upon personal liberty, any more than | fora boy under sixteen or cightecn years of age to use spirituous 
the prohibition of the Bible in schools is trespassing upon the| or malt liquors, as it unfits him for the army and other 
liberty of some conscientious Christian (for 1 believe there are | athletic pursuits. f 
such). I know old people whose most happy hours are spent} How long shall woman weep, and youth debase himself, 
in reading the Bible. They revere it; and do just as Christ | while men make laws making it possible for a man to hava 


show; we know that Moses could not write an account of his 


commanded when he said, “Search the scriptures, for in them | good moral character, and at the same time make fools of men 
ye think ye hay eternal life.” They do think eternal life is] and paupers of whole families? ELVIRA L. HULL, 
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| surface, and hence be lost to the sportsman. | the present, givs hints on solving puzzles, con- | 


e , i 
Upon one occasion this happened to a hunter ; tains quite a collection of diagrams, a list of 
the various kinds of puzzles, a list of journals | 
Edited by Miss Susan H. Wixon, Full River, off, down went the duck, and in pounced the having a puzzle department, and also names | e 
BY 


’ , 
Lhildyen’s Corner. 
= - | who had Spang with him. When his gun went 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this dog (Spang could tell just as well as the|and nom de plumes of puzzlers, ete. It is an 


Corner should be sent. hunter when a duck was hit), and swimming | interesting little work of 72 pages, and is of 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


The Children’s Hour. 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night begins to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of Httle feet, 

And the sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamp-light, 
Descending the broad hall-statr, 

Grave Alice, aud laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence, 
Yet I know by their merry eyes, 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise, 


? 


A sudden rush trom the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hail! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up in my turret, 
O'er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere, 


They almost devour. me with kisses, 

. Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine. * 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditu, 
Because you hav scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am, 
Is not a match for you all ? 


I hav you fast ip my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon, 
In the round-tower of my heart, 


And there I will keep you forever, 
Yos, forever and a day; 
‘Till the walls shali crumble to ruin, 


And molder in dust away. 
— Longfellow. 


to the spot, he went round and round, watch- | value to puzzle makers and solvers. 


ing for the crippled duck to come to the sur- 
face, and hav his fun in catching it, but no 
duck came. At last he got as near to the 
piace as he could, where the duck had gone 
down, and up went his tail, and he slipped 
under the water like a streak, and in less time 
than I can write it, out he came with the dead 
duck in his mouth, and laid it at the hunter’s 
feet. The man noticed that the duck's bill 
contained the roots and tuft of grass into 
which it had fastened its death grip. He was 
so astonished at this performance thai, in re- 
lating it, he declared the dog knew more than 
he did! The sagacity of this act was the 
crowning glory of Spang’s reputation as a 
duck hunter. He did another thing, however, 
that was much more important, and exhibited 
an equal or greater amount of shrewdness, 
My niece, at that time a mere child, on a Sun- 
day visit, by some means ran away from her 
mother and the rest of the company, un- 
noticed by them fora time. She went around 
the corner of a storehouse at the side of which 
was a wharf for unloading boats; for some 
reason this child wanted to play in the water, 
and getting a stick, commenced striking into 
the canal. The dog probably heard the 
splashing of water, and he slipped around 
the cornet and to the wharf. Just then the 
child was missed, and great fears were had 
that she might hav tumbled into the water 
from the wharf. To ascertain this in the 
shortest time, the company ren out upon a 
canal-bridge, from which place they could 
look down upon the dangerous wharf, where, 
to their astonishment, they beheld the child 
close to the water’s edge striking into it, and 
Spang holding on to her clothing. She 
would occasionally strike at the dog, when he 
would let go, but the moment she turned to 
strike at the water he would take hold of her 
clothing, and try to pull her away. The com- 
pany watched this performance with excited 
astonishment and wonder for several minutes, 


*Bingen fs a town on the Rhine, where the river ts | Until my mother was able to get around the 


narrow and runs between very high rocks. Mice- 
Tower (der Maeusethrum) is built upon them, and is 
so called from the belief that Archbishop Hatto, of 
Metz, who speculated in grain during a famin, was 
gnawed to death there by mice in the year 969. 


i 


Our Dog Spang. 

Our dog Spang was a wonderful being, 
and attained apreat reputation. He wasa cross 
between the shepherd’s dog and water spaniel, 
of medium size, jet black, with the exception 
of a streak of white upon one foreleg, and & 
gradual shading into yellow tufts of hair ap- 
proaching the feet; and a pair of yellow eye- 
brows, which, at a distance, looked like an 
extra set of eyes. 

This dog possessed a very friendly disposi- 

tion; and was inclined to wag his caudal ap- 
pendage before every stranger if in company 
with one of the family, for then he took it for 
granted that the person must be a friend or on 
intimate terms with us. Because of this trait, 
he was a general favorit, and: enjoyed the good 
will of the whole village; was not often. 
abused, and could visit anybody’s yard without 
fear of insult or bad treatment. THe was fond 
of children, and often would go to school to do 
tricks and play for the boys. His feats con- 
sisted of jumping through a hoop, shaking his 
paw, jumping over a stick if not held up too 
high, and quietly walking under it if it was, 
which would create rounds of merriment; but, 
above all else, he was a great diver and swim- 
mer; he would paddle about in the water for 
hours, bringing out sticks, and diving to the 
bottom for stones that had been shown him, 
and he rarely got the wrong one if he was per- 
mitted to see it before it was thrown in. This 
was often done by breaking off a piece or in 
some way marking the rock. He would dive 
down and open his eyes under water, and hunt 
around until he got the right one. In my 
childish anxiety, I was often afraid the boys 
would drown him when in hunting, he would 
remain under water so long. 

He was, in consequence of his training, very 
expert in duck-shooting. The river at certain 
portions of the year would be lined with squads 
of wild ducks, and the hunter would shoot 
them from the river bank, and no matter how 
far out, if a duck was hit and crippled, Spang 
would spring into the water and bring it to the 
shore. He did one act in this line that brought 
all his dog knowledge into play, and raised 
his reputation to the top notch of doghood in 
that region. It often happens that if a duck 
is shot, it will dive down, and feeling the 


large storehouse, and secure the child in her 
arms. As soon as the child: was safe, Spang 
jumped over the wharf, and swam from sixty 
to a hundred yards down the canal, and 
brought out her bonnet which she had dropped 
into it, and which he knew was floating away 
while he was preventing her from falling into 
the water. This lady remembers the faithful 
care of our dog Spang with emotions of 
thankfulness and affection to this day. 

No matter what floated along that canal, if 
Spang saw it, out it must come; if he 
thought it useful he would bring it home; if 
not, it might lay upon the bank. A merchant 
one day threw into the canal two two-gallon 
bottles which had become dirty with linseed 
oil. Spang jumped in and brought them 
out, and carefully carricd them by the neck, 
one at a time, and laid them at mother’s feet. 
They were scalded out and used in the family 
for more than fifty years, a reminder of the 
many intelligent acts of this good dog. 

The lesson to be drawn from this is to bring 
into view the laws of association; that is, asso- 
ciation molds the character and develops in- 
telligence in the animal world. All domestic 
animals are more intelligent by being associ- 
ated with the highest intelligence, or man. The 
traits of character hav been taught and im- 
pressed upon certain domestic animals, and 
fitted them to be useful and proper associates. 
The dog, horse, ete., exhibit so much use be- 
cause we hay bestowed so much care and af- 
fection on them. If you want animals to love 
you, you must love them. This principle ex- 
tends to every creature, and I think that even 
a reptil can be made to care for and protect 
you if you can love and protect it, The Indian 
snake charmers prove this. It shows also that 
loveis a universal elemental feeling which may 
be cultivated and exchanged, one with another, 
until we insensi)bly glide into that happy frame 
of mind which produces that supreme state 
known ts the love of universal nature. The 
mind will then rest satisfied, and will regard 
the life we liv as the most gracious gift that 
nature, under favorable conditions, has be- 
stowed upon us. J. R. Perry. 


— 
To Our Puzzlers. 

Mr. H. E. Juergens very kindly offers as a 
prize to the first one solving the word square 
and charade which appears in this number 4 
copy of & book on puzzles, entitled, ‘‘ Puzzle- 
dom in a Nutshell.” The answers may be for- 
warded to my address, and the one who givs 


instinct of death, will fasten into anything in| the first correct answer will be entitled to the 
the shape of grass or roots it may find, and} book. The book givs a brief sketch of ‘ the 


thus held by a death grip, will not come to the 


mystic art” from before the Christian era to 


Ep. CHILDREN’S CORNER. 
-e> 


Our Puzzle Box. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 


Transform a key into a nobleman. 


Transform a circleinto a file. 


3. 
Another style of transformation is thus: 
Show that a large body of troops are expen- 
siv. Espriz Forr. 


4, 
WORD-SQUARE. 
A fish; 
. A female name; 
. A part of the body; 
. A geographical name; 
. A plant. 


OP HA OD DO ee 


H. E. JUERGENS. 
5. 
CHARADE. 
The other day as I did take 
A walk down into town, 
I took with me my noble “Jake,” 
Of color he was white and brown. 
We walked along about two squares,’ 
And met a man, who first did do, 
And second right on my noble “Jake,” 
Who into a rage quickly flew; 
I on the man my whole did set, 
Who not a whole rag on him left. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., H. E. Juercens. 


Couldn’t Quarrel. 


In the depths of a forest there lived two 
foxes who: never had a cross word with each 
other. One of them said one day in the po- 
litest fox language: 

“Lets quarrel:” 

“Very well,” said the other, ‘as you please, 
dear friend; but how shall we set about it?” 

“ Oh, it cannot be difficult,” said fox number 
one “ 'Two-legged people fall out, why not 
we >? 

So they tried all sorts of ways, but it could 
not be done, because each would giv way. At 
last number one brought two stones. 

“ There,” said he, “you say they’re yours, 
and I'll say they're mine, and we will quarrel 
and fight and scratch. Now I'll begin. These 
stones are mine.” 

“Very well,” answered the other, gently, 
“you are welcome to them.” 

“ But we shall never quarrel at this rate,” 
oe the other, jumping up and licking his 
‘ace. 

“ You old simpleton, don’t you know that it 
takes two to make a quarrel any day?” 


= = 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF COLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. WIXON. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds very much to the value of the 
volume, 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
‘This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculcates moral duties and human rights froma 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 conts. For sale at this office. 


RICHARD'S CROWN 


HOW HE WON AND WORE IT. 


This is a book of 300 pages, embodying the 
most graphic, vivid, and thrilling por- 
trayal of Society Life as it 
now exists. 

The third edition of this remarkable book 
has just been issued by its author, Mrs. Anna 
D. Weaver. It is a story of thrilling interest, 
thoroughly dramatic, pathetic, fascinating, 
forcible, and graphic. What ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was to the slavery question, ‘“ Rich- 
ard's Crown” is to the cause agitating the 
masses of the people of to-day. 

Printed in large, new type, on fine, heavy 
paper. Beautifully illustrated with eleven 
engravings, handsomely bound in cloth; title 
in gilt, embossed on tho back and side of the 
book. Price, $1.50. For sale at this office. 


THE SUNDAY LAWS, 
BY J. Q. HERTWIG. 


Price, 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


John R. Kelso, A.M. 


CONTENTS: 


The Old Testament.—The New Testament.—The 
Creation.—The Deluge.—The Exodus,—The Mira- 
cles of the Bible.—'The Errors of the Bible.—The 
Prophecies.—The Devil or Satan of the Bible.—The 
Heaven and the Hell of the Bible.—The Sabbath of 
the Bible.—The God of the Bible,—The Messiah or 
Savior. 

Crown octavo, 833 pp. Splendidly executed. Sent 
by mall, post paid. Price, $3.00. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton PL, New York. 


ORTHODOX HASH. 


WITH 


CHANGE OF DIET. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR, 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 


1A Word from the Cook. —2 Ohoice Bits for. the 
Hash.—3 Seasoned with Satan to the taste,— 
4 The Chopping-Knife.—5 Hash, First 
Course.—6 Hash, Second Course,— 
7 Hash, Third Course,—8 Change 
of Diet, First Course,—9 
Change of Diet, Sec- 
ond Course, 


By WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 


THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents. The truth Seeker. 


THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 


The oldest reform journal in United States, is 
published every Wednesday at the Paine 
Memorial Building, Boston, Mass. 


By JOSIAH P. MENDUM. 
Edited by HORACE SEAVER. 


PRICE, 33.00 per annum; single copies 
seven cents, Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp to pay postage. 

The Investigator is devoted to the Liberal cause 1n relig 
jon; or in other words, to universal mental liberty. Inde 
pendent in all its discussions, discarding superstitious 
theories of what never can be known, it devotes its col- 
umus to things of this world alone, and leaves the next, if 
there be one, to those who hay entered its unknown 
shores. Believing that it isthe duty of mortals to work 
for the intereats of this world, it confines itself to the 
things of this life entirely. It has arrived at the age of 
fifty-one years, and asks for a support from those who are 
fond of sound reasoning, good reading, rellable news, sn. 
ecdotes, science, art, and a useful family journal. Reader, 
please send your subscription for s1x months or one year, 
andif you are not satisfied with the way the Investigator 
is conducted we won't ask you to continue with us any 
ongar i 


FREETHOUGHT NOVELS. 
The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 


written Radical romance. By Wm. Mc- 
DowneLt, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, etc. 500 pages. 
Price reduced. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 
$1.25. 

B 


Family Creeds. Wirum McDon- 
NELL, author of “Exeter Hall.’* Price, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


Exeter Hall. “One of the most excit- 
ing romances of the day.” Price, paper 
60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 

Nathaniel Vaughan. Priest and Man. 
A Radical novel of marked ability. Equal 
to George Eliot’s works. By FREDERIKA 
Macponaup. 404 pages, $1.25, : 


The Outcast. A deep, finely written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Wirwoop Reapz, author of Martyr- 
dom of Man. 30 cents. 


Gottlieb: His Life. A romance of 
earth, heaven, and hell. Beautifully 
written by S. P. Purnam. 25 cents. 


The Darwins. A Domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. Eumına D. BLENKER, au- 
thor of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


The Clergyman’s Victims, A Rad- 
ical story vividly portraying the wrongs 
committed by the professed men of God. 
By Mrs. J. E. BALL. 25 cents- 


KERSEY GRAVES’S WORKS. 


Sixteen Saviors or None. By Ker- 
srY Graves, author of the World’s Sixteen 
Crucified Saviors ; The Bible of Bibles, 
and Biography of Satan. Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1. 

Bible of Bibles; or, Twenty-seven 
Divine Revelations, containing a descrip- 
tion of tweuty-seven bibles and an expo- 
sition of two thousand biblical errors in 
science, history, morals, religion, and 
general events... Also a delineation of the 
characters of the principal personages of 
the Christian Bible and an examination 
of their doctrines. Price, $2. 

Biography of Satan; or, a Historical 
Exposition of the Devil and his Fiery Do- 
mains. Price, 35 cents. : 


The World’s Sixteen Crucified Sav- 
iors; or, Christianity Before Christ. 
Containing new and startling revelations 
in religious history, which disclose the 
oriental origin of all the doctrins, princi- 
ples, precepts, and miracles of the Chris- 
tian New Testament, and furnishing a 
key for unlocking many of its sacred 
mysteries, besides comprising the history 
of sixteen oriental crucified gods. $2.00 
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Liberal Meetings. 

[Leagues and Liberal and Sptritualistic Societies in the 
United States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no- 
tices of their meetings published in this column free if the 
officers will send them to us.] 


MICHIGAN. 


Musxecon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o'clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. : 


WISCONSIN. 
Mrrwavugee.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
mects every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall, 216 Grand avenue.—Exercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music.—Admission free. 


OHIO. 

Crievenanp.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 P.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 

- MAINE. 


Porrnanp.—Dr. H. A, Lamb has hired Con- 
gross Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
p.m. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 


PortLanD.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 


of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 


at 2 o'clock, r.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor.:1st 
All are invited. Ad- 


and Madison streets, 
mission free. , 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bosron.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The ‘Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Avroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

PHILaADELPHIA.-The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
Tue Terura SEEKER ard Liberal books for 
sale. 

PrirrspurcH.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock, A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Olergy- 
men invited to discuss. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Newarr.—Newark Liberal League meets 
‘every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 


CANADA. 


Toronro.—Seculur Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No, 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

MOoNTREAL.—-Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 r.m, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 

_ Gananoque, Ont,—Gananoque Secular So- 

ciety, meets every Sunday evening at eight 

o'clock, in Acton’s Hall. Free Library and 

Reading Room open all day Sunday. Visitors 

and strangers always welcome Geo. G. 

Meikle, President; Henry Smith, Secretary. 
NEW YORK. 

Arpany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 r.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yoru Crry.—The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.— The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.—Arcanum Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 P.M. 

Brooxiyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.-——The 
Tiverett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale.——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spirituai and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited.— The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
yited. Doors open at 2:30 p.m, 


the thousand. Let every reader send for a 


John’s Way. 


Alamontada the Galley-Slave, Trans- 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS, 
PUBLISHED AT THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


A YEAR KEEPING | Resurrection of Jeans, Showing the 

contradictions and doubts in which the 
HONEY BEES. subject is involved. By W. 8. Bert. Re- 
vised edition. 25 cents. 


them when putting them on, or taking off surplus hone; i ichri An - 
boxes, and not get stung in the ‘Whole operation. 4 Revelations of Antichi ist, ly th nee 

BEE-KEEPING FOR OUR SONS AND DAUGHTERS. haustiv work proving conclusivly tha he 

poibere. the {most pleasant, as well as the, most pronta- such person asd ae Crist grigie in ad 

g people can en; e in, and at the west i Sus e 

same time remain at home with their parenta. The au- reign of. Tiberius, BA a - 4 han əd 
thor has known of seyeral young men who commenced son of Mary, wags stoned ani i ge 

the culture of the bee in their teens, and are now maki about a century before, and that his dis- 

ciples, Simon Kepha, alias Peter, and the 

apostle Paul, both lived and died before 


more money than their fathers whorun the farm, an 
doing it easily and with small investments. We must 

the Christian era. 446 pages and ful) in- 
dex. Price, $2. 


also remember that the women folks often make the best 
of bee-keepers, and not s80 liable to neglect them us the 

The Anonymous Hypothesis of Cre- 
ation. A Brief Review of the so- 


men fotks. 
by simply retervine to tty called Mosaic Account. By James F. 
y simply referring to the indey, and that Will point to th «cs Clot 
page where it is fally exp'ainen, point to Furniss. Cloth, 50 cents. 


sii rye et SRN DET |The Brain and the Bible. , By Bocan 
July next, the privilege of making his Celebrated Patent C. Beart, With a F reface by I ODERT G. 
a a ere A e a a breve amt honest 1nan, 13 
usual Patent Fee of Five Dollars to each Individual that aed with hate and honest thoughts. 

Tho arguments it presents cannot be an- 


wishes to make and use the hive 
PRICE, BOARD BOUND, 75 cents; CLOTH, 85 cents. . : 

swered by all the theologians in the 

world.” Price reduced to $1. 


N. B, The directions for hive making witn cuts, draw- 
ings, etc., will be inclosed within each book sold. until 

The Creed of Christendom. Its 
foundation contrasted with its super- 


BEES! BEES! BEES! 


FROM $2,000 TO $5,00 


The particul rg are simply to prevent the great 
mosi bee masters hay to contend with annusii 5 Then el 
the bees a chance to increase and collect surplus honey to 
wren fullest capacity: ail or paei can be easily accom- 
nd o “K " 
Recrets of Bee keepin ag, ve described in “ Kidder's 
end for the Book and see how east! | 
afew aware? teas w easily it can-be done with 
THIS BOOK IS A RELIABLE GUIDE 
to all persons that keep bees, especially to the novice or 
new beginner, as it teaches how all of the troubles and 
disappointments that the bee master is Hable to, can be 
successfully overcome, such as Foul Brood, Dyseatery, 
Bee. Robbery, Ravages of Moth Millers, Loss of Queen, 
loss of bees Ín Swarming time, by their flight to the for- 
ests, also the great loss in winter and early spring manage. 
ment, which is usually more than all other ways com. 
bined. This book will also inform the bee master HOW 
BEES WILLINCREASE AND THROW OFF SWARMS 
to an enormous extent, all conditions being favorable. 
The old stocks will frequently swarm three or four times 
each, and oft times the first swarms thrown off will 
swarm once or twice each, with a good hive and right 
Kind of management. In warmer climates the bees will 
increase and swarm to a much greater extent. 
GREAT YIELD OF SURPLUS HONEY. 

This Book will inform the bee master how to get the 
greatest amount of surplus honey, and at the same time 

av it in small packages weighing three-quarters of a 
pound to two 0: three pounds, as may be desired, which 
will command | e highest price in market. In a good 
season the bee keeper may calculate on two or three 
hundred pounds of surplus honey from each old stock, 
and from fifty to one hundred pounds from the earlier 
young swarms, especially if they do not over-swarm. 

NO MORE BEE-STINGS IN MANAGING BEES. 
The Book will post the bee-keepers how to manage 


KIDDER’S BEE BOOK 
should be in the hands of all persons who like honey, and 
take an interest in the little honey bee. Itcontains more 
matter than many books that seil for two dollars, and ts 
embellished with numerous cuts and drawings. There is 
no trouble, loss, or damage that a bee master has to con- 
tend with but what the book will giv the proper remedy- 


July next, (not longer). Now is the time for all bee-keep- 
ers to avall themselves of this Hberal offer, which is sim- 
ply o buy & book at the Regular Price, before July 


Address CHE TRUTH SEEKER, structure. By W. Rarnnons Grea. One 
33 Clinton Place, New York. of the clearest an ablest works ever 
` | F written. $1.50. 
| ARADAY PAMPHLETS, The Essence of Religion. Brom the 
Sa t i ~ German of L., Fevergaca. Author of th 
rmo R S trol, Row o n orin Bose | Essonce of Christianity, ete. In cloth, 
| M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. reduced to 50 cents. 


No. 2.—Origin of Lite; 
Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 


The Godly Women of the Bible. A 
History of all the women who figure in the 
Bible. Shurp and telling in style. Paper, 
50 cenis; cloth, 75 cents. 


The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 
written Radical romance. By Wm. Mc- 
Donne, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, etc. 500 pages. 
Paper, 80 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Holy Bible Abridged, Contain- 
ing the choice passages and lovely mor- 
ceans particularly pleasing to COMSTOCK. 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Euition, En- 
yaeod and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
cents. 


No. 3.— The Development or th irit 
After ‘Transition. ©: Spite 


x 1.—-The Relation of the Spiritual to 


The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 
| Price, 10 cents. 


| No. 4.—The Process of Mental Action; 
THIRD EDITION. | Or, How We Think. By Spirlt M. Faraday. Price 


15 cents. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL! No. 5.—The Origin of the Christian Relig- 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS | 


on. 
How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tianity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 


TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY ! by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Prico, boards, 76 169 pages. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cts. 
| cents; Paper, 60 cents. Tl J ” Ditzl D bat; A 
COMPARED AND REVISED. | Rome, Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace of 10 e amieson- itzier e vv wane 
KES Jesus. nine-dnys debato on God, the Bible, 
By M. E. B I LL I N G S, Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. Christianity, and Liberalism. Between 
: Who Wrote the New l'estament? W. F. Janson and Rev. Jacon DITZLER, 
AUTHOR OF Extract from No. 6, Prico 10 cents. D.D. Paver, 50 cents; cloth. 75 cents. 


The Legends of the Patriarchs. By 
8. Bauinc-Gounp, $1.50, he Congrega» 
tionalist, in speaking of it, says: ‘ ‘here 

~are few Biblo readers who hav not at some 
time wished for just suchavolume. It is 
a thoroughly interesting book, and will 
be seized with avidity by all students of 
the Bible. 


The Martyrdom of Man. Embracing 
the four divisions of War, Religion, Lib- 
erty, and Intellect. A work of rare morit, 
and written in a superior style. By Win- 
woop Reape. New edition. 544 pages. 
Price reduced from $3 to $1.75, 


The Old Faith and the New. A Con- 
fession, By Davin PrRikDERICH STRAUSS, 
author of tho “New Lifo of Jesus,” etc. 
Authorized trauslation from the sixth 
German edition, By Mariutupn BLIND. 
Two volumes in one. The translation 
revised and partly rewritten, and pre- 
ceded by an American version of the au- 
thors ‘Profatory Postscript.” Strauss 
is too well known by the readers of Amer- 
ica to reqnire a single word to be said in 
his praise. Price, $1.50. 

Phe Outeast. A deep, finely-written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 


By Winwoon Reape, author of *Martyr- 
dom of Mun.” 30 cents. 


The Pro and Con of Supernatural 
Religion. Both sides fairly and 
ably presented. By E. E. GUILD, ex- 
Universalist clergyman, Paper, 30 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 

Tho Radical Pulpit. Comprising dis- 

courses of advauced thought. By O. B. 


“PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETO., “UN-, NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
HOLY BIBLE,” “ HOLY MEN AND | No. 1.—Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 
3 } 
t Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
} itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
74 2 
HOLY ‘CRORE; j Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. Written In August, 1883. 
k 7 And pound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. Twing, 
“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do! Medium. Prico, 10 cents. A 
T And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
thistles ? ” i editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
T. C. Lenanp, Secretary of the National! jate President Garfleld’s reception in the spirit 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the | TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pagos. Price, 60 cents. 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav | Achsa W- Spragues and Mary Clark's 
of Spirit Life. 
Send for the book and see what devourers , Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 
K THIRD EDITION. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
BIBLE M 


AND THEIR 
| SQ jParallels in Other Religions. 
5 if e į Boing a Comparison of the Old and New ostament 
| Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
—BY— f tions of Antiquity, Considering also thelr 


JOHN E.REMSBURG. | 7 ates ines 


merous Illustrations. 
Revised and Enlarged. 


BOWLES PAMPHELETS. 

Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, In 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
} of CARRIE É, 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 25 cents. 
A Supplement To No.1 

men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of | NO. 2.Contrasts in Spirit Lite: 
: first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘‘ This is a} world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8. 
rome fae Experience the First Ten Spheres 

made themselvs, and they must lie in it. i Spirit Life. A anes 
20 cents. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 
with which the Oid and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common with other na- 
tions; and then trace them to their evident origin and 
explain their meaning. s eneen tk reni 

š «Tt has long been acknowledged by the mos - 
P rice, 10 CTs. SINGLY; 75 OTS. PER DOZ. ee jpiilical studenta that the Hebrew scriptures 


| contain a large mythical element; but, so fur as we 


AS A į know, the present isthe first complete and scholarly FROTHINGHAM and Frerix Anrwn, two of 

| atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and America’s clearest thinkers. By O. B. 

MISSIONARY D OCUMENT, ang their original signi fication.””—Boston Cour- Faovnineram: ‘Tho New Song of Christ- 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 1" Never before has there boen given a volume to mas, The Departed Years, Life as a ‘est 


. s : the reading world that shows the research for the 
Among the subjects considered by Mr. } origin of these myths as does this one just published 
Remsburg are: i by d. W. Bouton, of New York.”—Boston Times. 


ity: imi z4 -Í “Itis unquestionably true that the results of a 
The Churchland Morality; Criminal Statis ;'yationalistie study of the Christlan scriptures are 


tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners iM; howhere else 80 accessible as they are now made in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- i tne work before us.—N, Y. Sun. 


tion; the Church and Science; the Churek | 


of Creed, Apocryphal Books of the New 
Testament, The Sectarian Spirit, The 
American Gentleman, Tho Language of 
the Old Testament, ‘he Dogma of Hell, 
Tho Value of tho Higher Sentiments, The 
American Lady, The Consolations of Ra- 


` D 1 Vol, Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. tiovalism. By Fertx Anrzr: The Ethics 
and Pern tho Church and Seria me, Price, Š = 7 m a $3.00 of the Social Question, Emancipation, 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; © 1” gent postpald, on receipt of price, _ Address, Lecture at the Second Anniversary of the 


Woman's Rights Movements; the Temperance ; 

Reform; the Church and the Republic. j 
r s la 
These pamphlets should be circulated by j TF A RIG A AY improved or unimproved landa TADINA ob Unim brovo Tande 

K ANS ASlanywhere in the state. For in- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., write to 
WATSON & THRAPP, or 0. H. CUSTENBOKDER, 

i iy13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


aie aeo ees 
= i “ANTICHRIST.” 

A pleasing domestic | 
Radical story. By Mrs. E. D. SLENKER. } 
15 cents. | 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


Society for Ethical Culture, Onr Lenders, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


Hav We Still a Religion? Conscience. 
Price, in cloth, $1. 


The Real Blasphemers. By Col. J. 
R. Kerso, A.M. Price, 50 cents. 


Truth Sceker Collection of Forms, 


Hymns, and Recitations. Con- 
taining forms for organizing societies, 
marriage, funeral services, naming of in- 
fants, obituary notices, epitaphs, etc. 
Also 525 Liberal and Spiritualistic hymns 
for public meetings, funerals, social gath- 
erings, etc. To which are added beauti- 
ful recitations for various public oco- 
sions, 550 pp. Cloth, 75 cents, 


dozen at least. Address 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK.. 


Proving conclualyly that 
THE STORY OF JEBUS CHRIST: 


His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—is a myth. 
TRUTH SEEKER Ofiire. 


lated from the German of Zachokkg AR Price, $2.00. 33 Clinton Place, New Yo:k- 
Ina G. Moser, L.L.B. A deeply philo-4 ———--7 ap ANNITAT.. 
sophical narrativ, intensely interesting. ; THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. i Price, 25 cents. 
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Some One Has Lied. 


BY LAROY SUNDERLAND, D.D. 
Ex-revival Minister of the Methodist E. Church. 


An old theologic idea! 


That inspires us with faith and with wings; 


Elliptical. odd, very queer, 
When reviewed with the total of things; 


A legend, a myth, Jewish story, 
Of the first mistake ever made; 
A blunder for God’s great glory, 
And followed as ministers’ trade; 


A fable from heaven above us, 
A burst from the upper clouds; 

Sung in churches by Christians who love us, 
And believed by the credulous crowds; 


A barbarian Bible idea, 
As to how God’s failures begun; 

And of which all the saints, year by year, 
Shout glory for work that is done; 


A wreck of the race in still water, 
Brought about by an ever-wise God, 
Was a holy biblical slaughter, 
Queer enough, and certainly odd. 


Was not that a calamity horrid, 
Not by the de'il, but a friend; 
And thus was eternal war ordered, 

Nor will it hav ever an end. 


Of all failures this was the first one 
What God’s wisdom has failed to expect; 
He started his boilers and burst one, 


And his plans and his hopes became wrecked. 


+ + 


Life’s voyage began when all its sail were 


spread, 


When this wise God announced with great 


surprise, 
That all his officers and crew had mutinied, 


And then turned backward and fled to his 


skies. 


And this‘all-wise God has remained unknown, 


Even to all his priests that ge between, 
Ensconced so high upon his 
As if ashamed thereafter to be secn. 


His plan a failure, thìs God cried aloud, 
His fat was then thrown all into the fire; 
When he decended from his cloud, 
Of erring Eve and Adam to inquire. 


Catastrophes by God were prought about, 
As horrible for each one as for you, 


Then nature’s order shotld hav been wiped 


out, - 


Its very vitals smitten through and through. 


From that depravity comes all our pain, 
Our sorrows, sicknesses, and grief, 

No exit from God’s adamantine chain, 
Doomed e'er to suffer, and without relief; 


The work of living, and of death the fears, 
Beyond all any one can know, 

A spark of transient joy, with many tears, 
Succeeded by an everlasting woe. 


And, thus, our race has long been tossed 


about, 
With nondescript like this as guide, 
Of him, the race has always been in doubt, 


As well.they knew, sometime, some one had 


lied. 


And thus it is the mind is first deceived, 
By preaching when 2 wound is made, 


And sick by faith, they are by faith relieved, 
And thus we hav the priest’s and preacher's 


trade. 


No Christian can hav any solid base. 


They choose the sky to rest themselvs upon, 
And to the clouds they pray for saving grace, 


And fail again, as God has always done. 


The Christian world united prayer hav made, 
And failed, for murdered Garfield when he 


died, 


’Twas thus in faith that all the churches prayed, 
And now they know again some one has 


lied. 


The drift of that old book is but a dream, 
To judge us human beings by, 

And damn us all to fires of hell agleam, 
All from a mythus hidden in the sky. 


In the beginning thus this Godhead failed, 


And still his glory is forevermore proclaimed 
Upon his own, the subtil serpent, he has railed, 
. And hence that reptil, innocent, was blamed. 


God swelled with anger on an unborn race, 
And still on anger doth he love to feed; 
An equal curse is in his saving grace, 


When God himself is powerless to succeed. 


And all the curses by the human tongue, 


Increased ten times ten million million fold; 
And all the popish curses launched, and said, 


or sung, 
Fall far below this story herein told. 


Ere born we all are blasted and accurst, 
To God the glory, now and ever more; 


Yet, in this monster still the Christians trust, 
And on their bended knees his name adore, 


Curses like these the devil in hell world shame, 
But not a devil could perform such things; 

And on mankind then still put all the blame, 
And thus the pulpit preaches, prays, and 


sings. 


Thus of a myth that fills unbounded space, 


And shows us how that he himself has lied; 


For many that he failed to save by grace, 
He tells us in his heart of heart he cried. 


In this Godcraft credulity has always sailed; 


Its captain has been out of sight so long, 
We overlook how he has always failed, 


Or else there ever could hay been no wrong. 


eavenly throne, 


Hence, that Pandora’s box has opened wide, 
Whence all this mischief ever known has 
come, f 
That no sky-captain any way can hide, 
And hence was born to him one bastard son. 


And what a birth, and false, too false to tell, 
How many of that circumstance hav lied; 

And of damnation endless in a burang hell 
Lies hav been told and falsehoods multiplied. 


And still they say sin has the more increased, 
The whole race has been growing worse and 
worse; : 
All prayers hav failed, while every saint and 
priest . 
Is urging on us now that fearful, hellish 
curse. 


Oh! what a monster knot of holy lies, 
Black lies above six thousand years long; 
By Christian gulped and swallowed with closed 
eyes 
And worshiped in this prayer and praise and 
song. 


As to that story of a talking snake, 
Humanity still smiles and sneers with scorn; 
The race should hav been stopped with that 
mistake, 
And unto Adam no more sons becn born. 


Hence, here and now, to you I hav explained, 
Why good men fail the heinous wrong to see; 

In false ideas they hav too long been trained, 
Wrecked by a myth upon the open sea. 


MORAL. 


Our emotions of faith, of hope, and of fears, 
Come from trust in a mythical God; 


When the mind overshadowed by false ideas, . 


Fails to cognize the holy fraud. 


The isms are blown as soap bubbles are, 


That float and are wafted around; 

That balloon is inflated with faith as with air, 
And, punctured, must fall to the ground. 
Quincy, Mass., June 22, N.E. 108. 

~~ — pea 


Col. Kelso’s New Book.* 


E. C. Walker in Lucifer. 

The book before me contains 833 crown oc- 
tavo pages and is, mechanically, a credit to the 
enterprising publishing house which issues it. 
Good paper, excellent type, fine press work, 
all combine to make it one of the neatest books 
sent out by Freethought publishers. 

“7 Col. Kelso is one of the most slashingly vig- 
orous of the later school of American writers, 
and in the work now under consideration 
there is no diminution of mental or physical 
power. In these twenty lectures he givs the 
“ scriptures” a very severe but not uncalled- 
for overhauling, and ‘sends home” another 
screw in the coffin-lid of superstition. The 
lecture upon the ‘‘Sabbath of the Bible” is 
especially valuable and should be printed as a 


separate pamphlet and sold cheaply for distri- 
bution among ignorant and bigoted Sabbata- 
rians. 


We hope that Col. Kelso will receive his re- 
ward for the labor and sacrifices performed in 


the preparation of this book in the form of ex- 


tensiv sales, for he certainly has struggled 
through much that would hav appalled less 


devoted champions of truth; and then the in- 
trinsic merits of “The Bible Analyzed” should 
secure for it an extensiv reading. 


From the San Francisco Universe. 

Tur BILE ANALYZED is the title of a new 
work by Col. John R. Kelso, whom we are 
proud to claim as a Californian. Col. Kelso is 
the author of two other works which hav at- 
tracted the attention of Rationalists and Chris- 
tians. The volume before us is a book of 821 
pages, has a copious index, and is embellished 
by a portrait of the author, which is decidedly 
military in its contour. We hav read with care 
“ The Bible Analyzed,” and pronounce it to be 
an honest work. The ‘‘sacred volume” is sub- 
jected to a severe criticism and from its own 
pages are given positiv proofs of its fallible 
origin. We hav always looked upon the Bible 
as being of human origin, a record of the he- 
roic Jewish race, a truthful picture of the faults 
and failings of ‘the chosen people,” who are 
of us and amongst us forall time. If any man 
thinks that the Bible is aught else let him pe- 
ruse this work. We hav had occasion to criti- 
cise, in a severe manner, the former works of 
Col. Kelso, but in this, his later effort, there is 
a seriousness and dignity worthy of a man who 
tries to dethrone myths consecrated in the 
hearts of millions. The work is published in 
fine style and is from the printing press of THE 
TrutH Srrxer Publishing Company, 33 Clin- 
ton Place, New York City. 


*THE BIBLE ANALYZED IN Twenty LECTURES; 
by John R. Kelso, A. M. New York: Pub- 
lished at THE TRUTH SEEKER office, 33 Clin- 
ton Place. 1884. Price, $3.00. 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of * Prometheus,” ” Gottiteb,” and * Ingersoll 
and Jesus.” 

A Radical romance of pioneer life, delineating the vir- 
tues of natural humanity as opposed to the hypocrisy of a 
supernatural religion; crowded with incident and full of 
progresaiv ideas and the poetry of the future. 


PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFICF 


RUPTURES CUREDS 


my Medical Compound and Improved 
lasto Supporter Tress in from 30 to 
YG days. Reliable references given. Send 
stamp for circular, and say in what paper 
yox saw my advertisement. Address Qapi 


T. A. Gellings Smithville, Jefima Ge. BY.. 


Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


ARIZONA. 
ð. S. Mansfield, Tucson. 
- — CALIFORNIA. 
A. Berenz, 140 Montgomery st., San Francisco. 
Dr. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal. 
. CANADA. í 
W. B. Cooke, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto. 
COLORADO. 
M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver. 
S. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denver. 
E. Keith, Animas City. 


CONNECTICUT. 
J. E. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 
KANSAS. . 
Chris. Brown, Burlington. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chas. S. Coburn, 123 Essex street, Lawrence. 
Joseph Marsh, Northampton. 
MICHIGAN. 
S. D. Moore, Adrian. Box 465. 
A. Atwood, Eaton Rapids. 
: MISSOURI. 
Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St. Louis. 
Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. 
NEBRASKA. 
Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago street, Omaha. 
OREGON. 
A. Erwin, Lebanon. 
B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. 
5 PENNSYLVANIA. 
George Longford, 25 Otter st., Philadelphia. 
H. Clay Luse, Waynesburg. 
Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
W. F. Schade, 3706 Butler street, Pittsburgh. 
A. M. Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny City. 
TENNESSEE. 
Ferdinand Pfeister, Nashville. 
UTAH. 
James Ashman, Salt Lake City. 
D. F. Keeler, Pork Oity: 
W. F. Reybould, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, Snowville. 
ENGLAND. 
Charles Watts & Co., London. 


The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news dealers 
upon: application. 


D. M. BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 
A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the World 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


With a steel plate engraving of the author in Vol. I. 
and each yolume illustrated with forty-seven cuta. 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 

Late editor of Taw TRUTH Swexex, author of” A Truto 
Boeker in Europe,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “The World’s Sages, Think- 
ers. and Reformers,” “Champions of 

the Church,” ete.. ete. 
Handsomely bound in red cloth, 36.50; 
in leather, red edges, $9.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, 310.50. 

Readers of THE Tora SEEKER know the circumstances 
under Which this work was written. The last words 
penned by the great author were for the fourth Volume 
which was nearly completed at bis death, and which will 
now contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial, Mu. Bennett was a Very patient and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customs of the different peo- 
ples of the many places he visited, The every-day 
life of all nations is laid before the reader by one who has 
Visited them and beheld them with hisown eyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the various countries he visited, and the morality of so. 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much te the detriment of the latter 
The work isa 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberal’s library. Besides its intainsic 
worth it isa memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 

he world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and clearness of his writings. 
Address 77H 1RU1H SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, 
New York city. 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


In five lectures, com prising “The Gods,” " Hum. 
boldt,” “ Thomas Paine,” “Ini İviduality.” and * Here. 
tics and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1:25 


Including. “Liberty for Man, Woman. and Chiid;’ 
?*The Declaration of Independence,” “About Farming 
in Iilinois;” “* The Grant Banquet,” “ The Rey. Alexan- 
der Clark,’ *‘The Past Rises before Me Like a Dream," 
ond “A Tribute to Ebon C, Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 
The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 


Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


Songs of the Morning. 


BY CALEB 8. WEEKS. 


212 pages. Price, Cloth, $2.00. 
THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


33 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK, 


EVERY LIBERAL SHOUL 
POSSESS . 


THN LIBERAL HYMN-BOOK,.—1i50 Beautiful Sougs 
of Liberty and Freethought. Read and sing them 
at Home. Read and sing them at Meetings. Teach 
them to the children. Price 25 cents. 


DIANA.—Evolution in Marriage. The Higher Law. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and cured. Price 25 cents. 


BURNZ’ FONIC SHORTHAND.—A complete Self-In- 
structor in the art of Verbatim Reporting. Price 
$i. Send for circulars. 


THE SPELLING REFORM—And How to Help it 
Price 10 cents. 


The above works sent promptly on receipt of price. 
Address THE TRUTH SERKER 
33 Clinton. Place, N. Y. 


Man.—Whence and Whither. 


By R. B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., 
Author of ‘The Bible.—Whence and What?’ 


About all that can be said for the existence: 
of God and the future life of man, is here: 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a. 
rationalistic standpoint. 

1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Addrege THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place. New York 


The BIBLE—WHENOE and WHAT? 
BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 


A'Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 
ing the literature contained in the Old and 
New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
` 83 Clinton Place, N Y 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col, Robert G. Engersoll. 


‘The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should send for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


GARRISON IN HEAVEN. 


A DREAM. 
PRICH IBN CENIS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Pl.. Naw xork. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


OF 
D. M.. BENNETT. 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE, 


Its Scientific Solution, 


WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 


TRUTH: 
A Poem in Three Parts. 
BY E. N. KINGSLEY. 


Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, 
Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
> and Impracticable Christians, 


Containing a picture of the 


JEWISH JEHOVAH. 
As Described by the Bible. 
* There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devonred :'coals were kindled 
with it’? (Psalms xviii, 8), 


Price, 25 cents. 
ANOTHER GREAT WORK 


JESUS CHRIST A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 
How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 


Christianity. 


Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician~ 
and Chemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, England, 


Price, boards, 75 cents; paper, 60 cents. 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA. 


INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and: 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


40 pp. Handsomely executed. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Mlustrations. 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Piace, New York, 
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TRUTH SEEKER LIBRARY. 


Mhe World’s Sages, Thinkers, and 
Reformers. The Biographies of 
throe hundred of the most distinguished. 
teachers and philosophers (who were not 
Christians), from the time of Menu to the 
present. By D. M. Beynerr. 1,075 pages, 
8vo. Cloth, $3.00; leather, $4,00; moroc- 
co, gilt edges, $4.50. 


¢ e r 

_ The Champions of the Church; Their 
Crimes and Persecutions. Bio- 
graphical sketches of prominent Chris- 
tians. A companion book to ‘ The World’s 
Sages,” etc. By D. M. Beyyerr. 8vo., 
1,119 pages. Cloth, $3.00; leather, $4.00; 
morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 


The Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times. Vol. I. givs 
à full account of all the gods the nations 
of the earth hav worshiped, including 
Jehovah, Satan, the Holy Ghost, Jesus 
Christ, Virgin Mary, and the Bible. 835 
pages, 8vo. Vol. II. describes fully all 
the religious systems of the world, includ- 
ing Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Chris- 
tianity; the latter occupying 372 pages, 
going fully into its merits. 949 pages. 
By D. M. Beyyerr. Written in prison at 
Albany. In cloth, $3.00 per volume, or 
$5.00 for the two volumes; in leather, 
$7.00; in morocco, gilt edges, $8.00. 


Supernatural Religion. An inquiry 
into the reality of divine revelation. De- 
eidedly the most thorough and cxhaustiv 
work on the claims of supernaturalism 
ever written. By IF. W. Newman, Emeritus 
Professor of the London University. 1,115 
pages, 8vo. In cloth, $4.00; leather, $5.00; 
morocco, gilt edges, $5.50. 


The Great Works of Thomas Paine. 
` Including The Age of Reason, Examina- 
tion of Prophecies, Reply to Bishop of 
Llandaff, Letters to Mr. Erskine, Essay 
on Dreams. Letter to Camille Jordan, 
The Religion of Deism, Common Sense, 
The Crisis, and The Rights of Man; the 
whole r + ‘eded by the Life of Paine, and 
a steel-plate portrait. 800 pages, 8vo. 
Cloth, $3.00; leather, $4.00; morocco; 
gilt edges, $4.50. 


Analysis of Religious Belief. An 
examination of the Creeds, Rites, and 
Sacred Writings of the world. By Vis- 
count AMBERLEY, son of the late Lord 
“ohn Russell, twice Premier of England. 
Uomplete from the London edition. 745 
pages, 8vo. In cloth, $3.00; leather, $4.00; 
morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. : 


‘The foregoing volumes are called ‘ The 
Truth Seeker Library.” If all are ordered to- 
gether and sent by express, one dollar will be 
deducted from the price of each. 


B. F. UNDERWOOD’S WORKS. 


FOR SALE AT THY TRUTO SEEKER OFFICE, 


Essays and Lectures. Embracing In. 
fluence of Christianity on Civilization; 
Christianity and Materialism; What Lib- 
eralism offers in Placo of Christianity; 
Scientific Materialism; Woman; Spiritual- 
ism from a Materialistic Standpoint; Paine 
the Political and Religious Reformer; Ma- 
terialism and Crime; Will the Coming 
Man Worship God? Crimes and Cruelties 
of. Christianity; the Authority of the 
Bible; Freethought Judged by its Fruits; 
Our Ideas of God. 300 pp., paper, 60 
cents; cloth, $1. 


Influence of Christianity upon Civil- 


ization. 25 cents. 
Christianity and Materialism. 15 
cents. 


What Liberalism Offers in Place of 
Christianity. 10 cents. 


Scientific Materialism: Its Meaning 
and Tendency. 10 cents. 


Spiritualism from a Materialistic 
Standpoint. 10 cents. 


Paine the Po..cical and Religious 
Reformer. 10 cents. 


Woman: Her Past and Present: Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 10 cents. 


Materialism and Crime. 10 cents. 
Will the Coming Man Worship God? 


10 cents. 


Crimes and Crnelties of Christianity. 
0 cents. 


Twelve Tracts. Scientific and Theo- 
logical. 20 cents. 


Burgess-Underwood Debate. A four 
days’ debate between B. F. UNDERWOOD 
and Prof. O. A. Burexss, President of the 
Northwestern Christian University, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Accurately reported. 
188pp. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 80 cents. 


Underwood-Marples Debate. A four 
nights’ debate between B. F. UNDERWOOD 
and Rev. Jomn Marries. Fully reported. 
Paper, 35 centa; cloth, 60 cents. 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS, 


Published at Tun Truru Serer Office. | Now| Floqueat! Elegant! Splendid 


Advancement of Science. The In- 
. augural Address of Prof. Jons TYNDALL, 
delivered before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch. Also 
containing opinions of Prof. H. HELM- 
HOLTZ, and articles of Prof. TYNDALL and 
Sir Henry Tuompson on prayer. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. Inaugural Address alone, 

in paper, 15 cents. 


Amberley’s Life of Jesus. His Cha- 
acter and Doctrins. From the Analysis 
of Religious Belief. By VISCOUNT AMBER- 
LEY. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 
His Manifold and Wonderful Adventures 
in the Land of Cosmos. A new scriptur: 
(evidently inspired) discovered by I. N 
Foren. From the English. Very Rich. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Crimes of Preachers in the United 
States. By M. E. Bmrmes. Shows how 
thick and fast the godly hav fallen from 
grace. Price, 25 cents. 


Deity Analyzed and the Devil’s De- 
fense. In Six Lectures by Col. 
Joun R. Kerso, A.M. These are among 
the ablest lectures ever delivered, and 
should be read by everybody. $1.50. 


Last Will and Testament of Jean 
Meslier, a curate of a Roman church 
in France, containing the best of his writ- 
ings. 25 cents. 


Nathaniel Vaughan. A radical novel 
of marked ability. By Freprrma Mac- 
DONALD. 404 pages. Price reduced to 
$1.25. 


Nature’s Revelations of Character; 
or Physiognomy Illustrated. The 
science of individual traits portrayed by 
the temperaments and features. Dlus- 
trated by .260 wood cuts. By Joszpx 
Simms, M.D. 650 pages, 8 vo. Cloth, 
$3.00; leather, $4.00; morocco, gilt 
edges, $4.50. 


New England and the People up 
There. A humorous lecture. By 
Grorcse E. Macponanp. 10 cents. . 


Pocket Theology. By Vorrame. Com, 
prising terse, witty, and sarcastic defini- 
tions of the terms used in theology. The 
only edition in English. 25 cents. 


The Question Settled. A Careful 


Comparison of Biblical Modern Spiritual- 
ism. By Moses Hurt. Cloth, $1. 


The Roaring Lion on the Track. By 


M. Bagcocx. Price, 15 cents. 


The Philosophy of Spiritualism, and 
the Philosophy and Treatment of Medio- 
mania. By Frepertc R. Marvin, M.D. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


A Business Man’s Social and Relig- 
ious Views. Bold and trenchant 
plows against theology and inhumanity. 
Price, $1. 


Alamontada, the Galley-Slave. Trans- 
lated from the German of Zschokke by 
Ira G. Moser, LL.B. A deeply philo- 
sophical narativ, intensely interesting. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Beyond the Veil. Claimed to be dic 
“tated by the Spirit of Paschal Beverly 
Randolph, aided by Emanuel Sweden. 
borg, through the mediumship of Mrs 
Francrs H. McDovcaut and Mrs. Luna 
Jiurconixson, with a steel engraving of 
Randolph. Price, $1.50. 


Career of Religious Ideas; Their Ul- 
timate the Religion of Science. By Hup- 
son Turrur. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. 


Ecce Diabolus; or, The Worship of 
Yahyeh or Jehovah Shown to be 
tho Worship of the Devil, with observa- 
tions on the horrible and cruel ordinance 
of Devil Worship, to wit, Bloody Sacri- 
tices and Burnt Offerings. By the Very 
Rev. Evan Davies (Mytyr Morganwg), D. 
D., LL.D., Arch-Druid of Great Britain. 
Translated from the Welsh by Morton, B. 
C. Price, 25 cents. 


Fight Scientific Tracts. 20 cents. 
Gottlieb: His Life. A Romance of 
Earth, Heaven, and Hell. Beautifully 


written. By S. P. Perxam. 25 cents. 


Hereafter. A Scientific, Phenomenal, 
and Biblical Demonstration of a Future 
Life. By D. W. Hurt. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


issnes of the Age. Consequences In. 
volved in Modern Thought. A work 
showing much study and great familiar- 
ity with other writers and thinkers. By 
Henry C. Pepper. Price, $1. 


Jesus Christ. His life, miracles, teach- 
ings, and imperfections. By W. S. BELL. 
25 cents. 

John’s Way. A pleasing domestic 
Radical story. By Mas. E. D. BLENZEB. 
15 cents. 


PROSE POEMS 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


brightest, best ever issued. 


ration Day Oration,” never before published, 


ANOTHER NEW BOOK! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


And Selections, 


BY 


This new book is a gem. It is a model in 
every respect. In fact, one of the richeat, 


It contains, besides the celebrated ‘* Deco- 


and all the famous “tributes” heretofore 
printed in various shapes, but never brought 
together till now, many other gems selected 
from the speeches, arguments, lectures, let- 
ters, table-talks, and day-to-day conversations 
of the author. 

The work is designed for, and will be ac- 
cepted by, admiring friends as a rare per- 
sonal souvenir. To help it serve this purpose, 
a fine steel portrait, with autograph facsimile, 
has been prepared especially for it. 

In the more elegant styles of binding, this 
volume is eminently suited for presentation 
purposes, for any season OF occasion. 

In workmanship the volume is a master- 
piece. The type is large and beautiful; the 
paper heavy and richly tinted; the presswork 
faultless; and.the binding, as perfect as the 
best materials and skill can produce. The 
book is quarto in size, and contains 248 pages. 
No item of expense has been spared to make 
the work worthy of author and public. 

: PRICES: 

Silk-cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and side, 
Half-calf, mottled edges, elegant library style, 
Full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, 
Full tree calf, highest possible style and Mnish, 9 00 

Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. THE TRUTH SEEKER, 

33 Clinton P1., New York. 


$2 50 


MEDICAL and HYGIENIC WORKS. 


Sold at Tur TRUTH Serer Office. 
Sent on Receipt of Price. 


Trall’s Sexual Physiology. -A Scien. 
tific and Popular Exposition of the Funda- 
mental Problems in Sociology. $1. 

What Our Girls Ought to Know. By 
Dr. Mary J. Srupbtry. Price, $1.00. 

Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure 
of Nervousness. By M. L. Horproox. $1.50. 

Parturition Without Pain. A Code 
of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-Bearing. Edited by 
M. L. Horsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

The Relations of the Sexes. By 
Mrs. E. B. Durrny. Price, $1.00. 

Fruit and Bread. A Natural and Sci- 
entific Diet. By Gustav Scunicerysen. 
Price, $1.00. 

The Better Way. An Appeal to Men 
in Behalf of Human Culture through a 
Wiser Parentage. By A. E. Newron. Price, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

New Hygienic Cook Book. Contain- 
ing Receipts for Preparing a Wygienic 
Food. By Mrs. M. M. Jones, M.D. 30 ets. 

Talks to My Patients. Hints on Get- 
ting Well and Keeping Well. By Mrs. R. B. 
Girason, M.D. Price, $1.40. 

Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins. By 
Dio Lewis, M.D. Treating of the Sexual 
Relations in their Higher Aspects. $2.00. 

Prenatal Culture. Being Suggestions 
to Parents. By A. E. Newton. 25 cents. 

Aids to Family Government; or, 
From the Cradle to the School. By BERTHA 
Mexer. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

Youth; Its Care and Culture. By J. 
MORTIMER GRANVILLE. Price, $1.00, 

Eating for Strength. Including the 
Science of Bating. Five hundred Receipts 
for Wholesome Cookery; One Hundred Ite- 

ceipts for Delicious Drinks; Ono Hundred 


Ever-Reeurring Questions Answered. By 
M. L. Horsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 
Marriage and Parentage. In Their 


Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
in their Bearing on the Producing of Chil- 
dren of Finer Health and Greater Ability. 
By M. L. Worrroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


Our Girls, and Some of the Things 
They Ought to Know. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Foote’s Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense. By E. B. Foorr, 
M.D. Price, $1.50. 

Hand-Book of Health Hints. 
BR. Foorr, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 

Sexual Physiology for the Young. 
By E. B. Foorr, M.D. Price, 50 cents. 


Science in Story; Teaches Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 5 vols. in one. 
Price, $2.00; extra cloth, gold back, 5 vols. 
bound separately, $5.00. 


Health Manual, Devoted to Healing 
by Means of Nature’s Higher Forces; inelnd- 
ing the Health Guide, revised and improved. 

-By Epwin D. Bazsyrr, D.M., author of 
« Principles of Light and Color,” ‘ Wonders 
of Light and Color.” Price, $1.00. 


By E. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN’S 


Popular Jewelry Store. 


(Established in 1857.) 
ROCHELLE, ILL. 


Special Reductions on Fine Goods: i Pair Diamond 


Eardrops, 4 Karata, $335, worth $500. 1 Pair do,, 23-4 
-1-16 k. $245, worth $350. 
$145, worth $200. Smaller Diamonds in Rings, Pins, 
Studds, and Earrings proportionately reduced. An 
Elegant Minute Repeater—striking hours, quarters, 
and minutes, in extra heavy 18 k. case, $290, Broad- 


1 Pair do., 1 3-4-1-8-1-32 k. 


way price $100. An extra fine 18 k. “ Lightning 1-4 


Second Timer ’’ in best 18 k. case, $165, cheap at $225. 
One do., 8plit Second,” latest improved * Double 
Timer,” $190, worth $275. A beautiful Presentation 
Watch, finest case made in America, large Diamond 


in center, best ‘Breguet Hair-Spring,’? Adjusted 
American Myt., $160, worth $250, Lady's Watch to 
match, equally low ($100). Gents 14 k. solid Gold, 


11 Jeweled, American Stem Winding Watches, $50; 


Ladies, do., $32.50; do., fancy engraved $35. In 10 k. 
Case3, $24. Ful (15) Jeweled Mvts., Adjusted,” $10 
extra. 3 Ounce Silver Cased Eigin Watches $9. 4 
Ounce Silver cased, Stem Wind, 11 Jewels, quick 
train, $16.50, Same Case, Full (15) Jeweled, Pat. 
Regulator, $22.50; Same case, 15 Jewels, Adjusted," 
$25. Finer Silver Watches proportionately low. 
Goods cescribed in any Catalog in the world dupli- 
cated at same prices or less, sent to any part of the 
world and cash refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
Gorham Solid Silver Spoons, nicely engraved, $1,75 
per ounce. Best Triple plated Tea Spoons, $2 for G, 
Table Spoons, $4. Knives and forks, $3.50 per dozen. 
Best Steel Spectacles made, $1. Genuin Pebbles, $2. 
Sola by all Opticians for double, If you need a 
Watch, Chain, Ring, Pin, or any goods in my line, 
send me a trial order and I will positivily please you. 
Refer to Rochelle National Bank. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


ARVIN’ 


x FIRE &BURGLAR 


SAFES 


ANY ED Om 
HAVE IO PATEN NPROVEMENTG 


NOT FOUND IN) — 2 kea) 
20) OTHER MAKES) 


THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


WH i 
BY THOSE WHO 2 T 0 SECU RE 


TE 


YSELF, 7 


A Great Medical Work on Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errovs of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 


KN 


cesses. A book for every Man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic discases, each one of Which is Invalua- 
bie. 8o found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beantiftut 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be n finer work in every seunse—mechanuical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance, Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med» 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the affileted tor relief. 1t 
will bosefit all.—Zondon Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this pook 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Chronic and obstinate diseases hav bat. 
fled the skiil of all other physcians HEAL 
specialty. Such treated successfully 


without an Instance of failure. THYSELF 


lyr48 Mention this papor. 


R. FELLOWS 


ai is a regularly educat- 
coy, ed and legally quati- 
eee fled physicien, and 
the most successful, 
as his practico will 
preve. He has for 
twenty yoars treated 
exclusivly all disouses 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
SPER MATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENOY 
as the result of gelf- 
abuse in youth and 
4 Sox ual oxcesses in ma- 
turor years, causing 
X ` y night emissions by 
Srey E dreams, loss of sexual 

AA AE power,rendering mar- 


Paai 

riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured por- 
manontly by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Follows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cont 
stamps for his ‘Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R. P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J.,and say Where you saw this advertisment, 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“ Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” j ly3 
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Gems of Thought. — 


IT is grand to show kindness even to the brute cre- 
ation, to the animals which are serviceable to us, and 
minister to our needs and comforts ; and then how 
much grander to be kinder to human beings whose 
needs are greater and whose sorrows are often more 
acute than those of animals! Manhasalready made 
great progress since he began to rise from the low 
estate in which he first found himself, but the prog- 
ress is but slight in proportion co what hg is capable 

- of. He has done well), but heiscapable of doing still 
much more. —D. M. Bennett. 


—S 


THE true hero is the one who does right, regardless 
of ifs and buts; he alms for truth, Justice, and for 
the highest good to the greatest number. He does 
not say, “ Will this bring me the most good, glory, or 
honor ?” but ‘Will it be right? Will it be just? 
Will it result in the best ends for humanity ?” This 
is the position that leads to true heroic martyrdom; 
to the only sacrifice of self that is just and right.— 
— Elmina D. Slenker. 


“ VERILY, I say unto you, this generation shall not 
pass away, till all these things be fulfilled ” (Matt. 
xxlv, 34). See also Mark xiii, 30; Luke xxx1, 32. 
Also Matt. xvi, 20; and x, 23. If ¢hese predictions 
really proceeded from Jesus, he was entirely in er- 
ror on the subject, and the prophetic spirit was not 
in him; for not only did his advent not follow close 
on the destruction of Jerusalem (A.D, 71). but eight 
een hundred years hav since elapsed and neither he 
nor the preliminary signs which were to announce 
him hay yet appeared. If these predictions did not 
proceed from him, then the Evangelist has taken the 
liberty of putting into the mouth of Christ words and 
announcements which Christ never uttered.— Greg's 
Creed of Christendom. 


It seems a very hopeless thing, nowadays, to try 
to hold any minds by the mere bonds of authority. 
The intellectual air all around ia too astir for this. 
There is no system of mental seclusion that can well 
shut out the young from experiences the most oppo- 
sit to those to which they hay been accustomed. The 

old safeguards which were wont to inclose the relig- 
ious life as with a sacred chain no longer doso., Even 
those who rest Within the shadow of authority do so 
in many cases from choice rather than from habit 

They know not what else to do. They hav gone in 
quest of truth and hav not found it; and 80 they hav 
been glad to throw themselvs into arms which pro 
fess an infallible shelter and seek repose there. 
This is not remedy for doubt, but despair of reason. 
And no good can come in this way.—Principal Tulloch. 


Iv is asserted that the doctrin of the immortality 
of the soul and of happiness in a future state givs us 
a solutionof that distressing problem—the misery of 
the innocent upon the earth. But in reality it does 
nothing of the kind. It does not explain the origin 
of evil and it does not justify the existence of evil. 
A poor helpless infant is thrust into the world by a 
higher force; it has done noone any harm, yet it 1s 
tortured in the most dreadful manner; it is nour- 
ished in vice and crime and disease; it isallowed to 
suffer a certain time and then it is murdered. It is 
all very well to say that afterward it was taken to ev- 
erlasting bliss; but why was it not taken there di- 
rect? Ifa man hasa child and beats that child for 
no reason Whatever, is it any palliation of the crime 
to say that he afterward gave it cake and wine ?— 
Reade's Martyrdom of Man. 


IT is almost as difficult to make a man unlearn his 
errors as his knowledge. Mal-information is more 
hopeless than non-information, for error is always 
more busy than ignorance. Ignorance is a blank 
sheet, on which we may write; but error is a scrib. 
bled sheet, on Which we must first erase what is writ. 
ten. Ignorance is contented to stand still with her 
back to the truth; but error is more presumptuous 
and proceeds in the same direction. Ignorance has 
no light, but errors follow a false ight. The conse- 
quence is that error, when she retraces her footsteps, 
has farther to go before she can arrive at the truth 
than ignorance.— Colton's Lacon. 


THE superstitious man considers not that the most 
genuin method of serving the divinity is by promot- 
ing the happiness of his creatures. He still looks 
out for some more immediate service of the supreme 
being, in order to allay those terrors with Which he 
ishaunted. And any practice recommended to him, 
which either sarves to no purpose in life, or offers 
the strongest violence to his natural inclinations, 
that practice he will the more readily embrace, on 
account of these very circumstances which should 
make him absolutely reject it. It seems the. more 
purely religious because it proceeds from no mixture 
of any other motiv or consideration. And if for its 
sake he sacrifices much of his ease and quiet, his 
claim of merit appears stiil to rise upon him in pro- 
portion to the zeal and devotion which he discovers. 
In restoring a loan or paying a debt, his divinity is 
nowise beholden to him, because these acts of justice 
are what he was bound to perform, and what many 
would hay performed, were there no God in the uni- 
verse. 
whipping, this has & direct reference, in his opinion, 
to the service of God. No other motiv could engage 
him to such austerities. By these distinguished 
marks of devotion he has now acquired the divine 
favor. and may expect, in recompense, protection 
and safety in this world and eternal happiness in 
the next.—Hume’s Natural History of Religion. 


MEN, like butterfiles, 
Show not their mealy wings but to the summer; 
And not a man, for being simply man, 
Hath any honor; but honor for those honors 
That are Without him, as place, riches, and favor, 
Prizes of accident oft as merit. 
—Shakspere’s Troilus and Cressida. 


Please cut this petition out, attach it to a blank sheet of paper, sign your 
and neighbors to do the same, and 


name and address to it, get all your’ friends 
then send it to this office. a p 


A PETITION FOR STATE SECULARIŻATION. 


To the Honorable Senators and Members of the House of Representatives of the 


United States Congress : 


A republican form of government being based on liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, as both means and end, involves the separation of Church and State, 
whose union is the worst form of class-legislation and the most infallible sign of 
arbitrary power. A house divided against itself cannot stand. The institutions 
of this Commonwealth should be made homogeneous throughout, Impartial 
protection of all citizens in their equal rights and liberties, by encouraging the 
free movement of mind, promotes the establishment of truth in whatever direc- 
tion. Any infringement by government of this absolute equality of its citizens 
is the parent of manifold evil, a national crime committed against that natural 
“justice ” which, as the Constitution declares, this government was founded to 
“establish.” 

And yet, though the first amendment to the Constitution of the Unite 
States says, “ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” there does exist a union of Church and 
State, which gives to Christianity moral and material aid, and so proscribes 
other religions and forms of belief and unbelief, while taxing these also for the 
support of that special religion. : f 

The ways in which this old alliance between Church and State still survives 
among us are: 

Recognition of God and Christianity in State Constitutions. 

Exemption of Church property from taxation. 

Appropriations of public money for sectarian purposes. 

. Religious exercises, as the reading of the Bible, etc., in the public schools. 
Laws enforcing the observance of the Sabbath on the authority of the 


Religious test-oaths in courts of justice and on instalment into office. 
Chaplaincies in the Legislature, the Army, and the Navy. 

8. Fast and Thanksgiving Proclamations, which contain theological idèas 
that may or may not be acceptable to the citizen. 

The necessity for this separation of Church and State is more apparent now 
than ever before, because of the still greater diversity of religious beliefs, the 
many forms of dissent from the religion which receives State patronage, and the 
growing signs of sectarian strife and ambition in the arena of politics. And 
emphasis needs to be given to the fact that the union of Church and State is 
a great hindrance to the employment of right methods in dealing with many questions 
‘of reform now demanding attention. And most essential is it at all times, and 
especially in the present, in order to secure for the law its due respect and 
observance, that the people’s representatives should exhibit the strictest fidelity 
to their trusts by following the law in its letter and spirit. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that immediate action be taken by the 
law-making power to bring into harmony the theory and practice of our govern- 
ment in making the following principle a part of the fundamental law of the 
land by amendment to the United States Constitution: 

The total separation of Church and State, by prohibiting Compres or 
any State, County, Municipality, or Township from enacting any law that 
favors religion in any of the eizht ways specified, or in any other way, or 
prohibits the free exercise thereof. l 
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_ Odd and Gnig. 
_ NO, my son, do not laugh at a young woman be- 
cause she cannot throw & stone With accuracy; when. 
you shall hav married her, you may find that her’ 
awkwardness: in f propelling missils is her, chief: 
‘charm... . RAO i 

“LET me see,” thoughtfully said a man who was: 
looking at an old well, ‘‘the windlass needs repairs,- 
the bucket leaks, the rope is rotten, and the curb- 
ing is defectiv, but considered as a hole, I think it- 
will do.” 


AN Oswego paper describes a fire by saying that 
“the red flames danced in the heavens, and flung’ 
their fiery arms like & black funeral pall, until Sam: 
Jones goton the roof and doused them out with a. 
pail of water.” 


A YOUNG man sent fifty cents to a New York adver-: . 
tiser to learn ‘‘How to make money fast,” and was- 
advised in reply to glue a $5 greenback to the bottom: 
of his trunk. Having neither greenback nor trunk,. 
he is still unable to make money “ fast.’’ 


u. MAMMA,” said a little girl, “do all the wicked! 


go to the bad place?” ‘Yes, dear.” ‘And all the: 
good people go to heaven?” ‘Yes.’? ‘Ain't some: 
people wickeder than other people?’ ‘ Yes, I sup- 


pose they are.” ‘ Well, I think that the people who: 
are not so very Wicked ought to go to the bad place: 
only in the winter time.” 


- You are beginning to grow.old,” said the rasp- 
‘perry to the strawberry, as they peeped over the: 
edge of the new style half-pint quart boxes at each: 
other; ‘but I must say you giv indications of being: 
pretty well preserved.” ‘' Oh, you be jammed,” 

said the strawberry, and then, as the grocer carried: 
one of the boxes off, the conversation was discon- 
continued. 

AT a Meeting Of the Austin Literary Olub, not long: 
since, during the discussion the president spoke of 
printing having been invented during the fifteenth: 
century, Whereupon one of the graduating class of 
the University of Texas, who happened to be present,. 
laughed derisivly, and said. ‘That’s all bosh, I’ve: 
got a ‘ Life of Christ’ in my room, and he lived more: 
than three thousand years ago.” 


Says Oscar Wilde: ‘“ My marriage is intended to’ 
realize a poetical conception I long hay enter 
tained.” Thatis pretty good for Oscar, but it will! 
certainly take time for him to fully understand 
whether his ‘poetical conception ’’ will be fully’ 
realized. It would hav been better for Oscar to hav’ 
kept his mouth shut for the present anyway, then: 
nobody would hay known of his ambition in case it 
proved g failure. Oscar's Wife will probably objec ti 
to “clubs,” etc., Just the same as ordinary-Wives do.. 
—Peck's Sun. 

“An, my dear friend,” said the clergyman, * you: 
should not feel that Way, but rise above your ene- 
mies.” ‘Rise above ’em 1s it?’ retorted the angry 
man, ‘ Rise above’em? I will do that very thing if 
I ever get him near enough to meso that I can knock: 
him down and Walk on him!” The clergyman con- 
siders it a hard case to adjust, and has given it up 
for a bad job, but he keeps watch of the murder col- 
umn of his local paper, to see if the man has really 
made the effort to rise above his enemy, 


THERE is more theology and logic on tap in the 
brain of the small boy than in that of the dignified: 
D.D., and it isn’t every man who Wears a seven and! 

a quarter hat that gets the best of him. ‘The lions 
didn’t like Daniel, did they?” asked ‘‘ Shavey Head,” 
of his well-posted papa. ‘'Oh, yes, they did. The 
Lord made the lions like him, so they wouldn’t hurt: 
him.” ‘Well, when God makes me like anything I ` 
eat It, I do.” ‘*Yes, yes. Go away, child. He made’ 
the lions hate Daniel.” ‘‘Then why didn’t they bite 
him?” 

WHILE Rome was yet burning, and Lucullus Pen- 
narum, the editor of The Daily Quiritan, was employ- 
ing every means to catch the early mails, Titus 
Quibblerius, the musical critic, arrived in hot haste. 
“What news from the fire?” eagerly inquired the 
enterprising Roman journalist; ‘hav the Diocletian — 
baths succumbed to the devouring flames?” “Of 
that I hav no information,” replied Tltus Qulbble- 
rius, the musical critic; ‘but I hay here a two-col- 
umn criticism of the vioiin fantasie performed to- 
night by our most august emperor, Nero. I find 
that in the seventh andante passage of the third 
symphony he slurred the descending fourth note of . 
the D in alt, allowing the instrumentation of the 
contrapuntal adagio to staccato With a vibrato qual- 
ity into an inordinate pianissimo florituri,’’— Chicago 
News. A 
À ADVICE. 

What’er you hav to say, my friend, 

Whether witty, or grave, or gay, 
Condense as much as ever you can, 

And say in the readiest way; 

And whether you speak of rural affairs, 

Or particular things in town, 3 i 
Just a word of friendly advice— 

Boil your MS. down. 


For, if you go spluttering over a page 
When a couple of lines will do, 

Your butter is spread so much, you see, 
That the bread shows plainly through,. 

So, that when you hay a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 

Tq make quite sure of your Wish, my friend’. 

Boil your MS. down. 


DRESSED for church, she stood before the mirror 
admiring herself, and mentally observed that she 
never had appeared more lovely. The candid, 
critic, however, would hav declared that her figure 
was not in just proportion, for she was very tall and 
thin, and her hight seemed greater than it actually 
was, in consequence of a bunch of ostrich plumes 
that floated in snowy masses over her hat. ‘ Yes, 
I know I am handsome,” she said; ‘but I can’t 
help it;” and, turning to go out, caught sight of het 
little brother standing in the doorway. ‘‘ What are 
you doing there, Bob?” she asked sharply. ‘* Look- 
ing at you, Fanny?” returned the artless child. 
“What do you want to be staring at me for?” 
*«?Cause you look just like a long-handled feather 
duster.” And sitting all alone in church that morn- 
ing she wondered how she Would feel if Bob got the 
measles and died. 
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Hotes and Qlippings. 


A GIRL 'pupil in the drawing class of an 
Omeha convent school was punished for bang- 
ing the hair of St. Cecilia. 


Lovrstana seems determined on the sup- 
pression of the press, having passed a law im 
posing a license fee’of five dollars on every 
newspaper man. 


In the Philadelphia directory the name of 
‘*Carrie Kilgore, lawyer,” is given in large let- 
ters, and underneath it the name of ‘Damon 


Y, Kilgore,” her husband, in small type. 


Tue Rev. R. Hodgson, an English vicar, . 


who has taken the lecture field, reconciles 
science and religion by arguing that pre- 
Adamite remains are nothing more nor less 


than fossil angels. 


‘You had better make haste with your 
breakfast, deacon,” said his wife,-*‘ or we'll be 
late to church. Don’t you want a cup of 
coffee?” ‘No, I guess not,” the good old 
deacon replied. . ‘‘Coffee keeps me awake.” 


A coLorep lawyer of Baltimore sets forth in 
a petition to the Senate that he has acquired a 


thorough legal training; and yet lawsof Mary- 


land exclude him from practicing his profés- 
sion in that state solely on account of his color. 


t UNLESS this nation returns to the ways of 


` the pilgrim fathers who mixed their prayers 


‘with their labors and duties,” said the Rev. 
James Chambers last Sunday, ‘the republic 
will not last.” Another conversion to the God- 
in-thé-Constitution party! 


Mr. BrapLauGs and Mrs. Besant state, in re- 
sponse to-Mr. Green’s invitation to be present 
at the Convention of the New York State 
Freethinkers’ Association, that it will be im- 
possible for either of them to cross the Atlan- 
tic this summer. Charles Watts, however, 
will be on hand. “ 


A young gentleman while calling on his girl 
asked for her hand and heart and was accepted. 
‘He told her that he had had something on his 
mind for a long time, but was afraid she would 
get mad. Says he: ‘I hav two brothers in 
the penitentiary.” ‘‘That’s nothing,” replied 
she; “I hav two brothers in a theological 
seminary.” 


Tux clerical triumph in Belgium is already 
bearing its natural fruit. The building of 
schools has been stopped. Now, as of old, 
the clergy object to the eating of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge.’ Their gains are threat- 
ened by the education of the people, and 
between the church and the school no peace 
is possible. 


Fox the terrible crime of lying on the grass 
in City Hall Park, a New York police justice 
has sentenced two colored men to prison for 


` ten days each. To prevent further deeds of 


- sworn. 


this dreadful note the New York police and 
courts are so busy that they hav no time to 
look after the little misdemeanors of peculat- 
ing bank presidents and unfaithful cashiers. 


Turre was quite a ripple of excitement, says 
the Toronto Mail, in the Division Court before 
Judge McDougal on the 3d. W. N. Sears, of 
No. 189 Church street, was the defendant in 

oe action on an account. He entered the wit- 
néss box to giv evidence, but refused to be 
He said he was not-a Christian, and 
an oath would not be binding upon him. His 
honor sent for -a copy of the statutes, and 
found that he had power to allow the witness 
to affirm, which was done. 


Ir appears that the Prohibitionists who, in 
the interests of religion and morality, hav 
nominated for the presidency that Christian 
statesman, ‘en-Senaitor Pomeroy, better known 
as “ Ol Subsidy Pom,” are only a part of the 
Prohibition party. The Pomeroy Prohibition- 
ists desire to prohibit secret societies, and a 
quantity of other things, as well as the sale of 
spirits. The majority of the Prohibitionists 
think, on the contrary, that it is better to pro- 
hibit one thing at a time, and they intend to 
hay a convention of their own, and to nomi- 


any class of reformers could not well be 


nate their own candidate. Anything more 
ridiculous than the nomination of Pomeroy by 


imagined. To mention only one fact, Pom- 
eroy, at the time when he was driven out of 
public life for bribery and corruption, was a 
leading member of a prominent secret: society. 
This savory person is now put forward as the 
special representativ of morality, religion, and 
opposition to secret societies.— Times. 


MULLER’S ORPHANAGE, at Bristol, England, 
is protected by prayer, and not by sanitary 
arrangements. There is, in consequence, an 
actual outbreak of typhoid fever, seventy cases 
and four deaths; and this is the third attack 
this year. In the debate with David King 
fourteen years ago, Mr, Bradlaugh drew atten- 
tion to a similar state of things in the same 
Orphanage, then noticed in the daily press, 
and in 1880 Henry Varley, on the authority of 
Muller’s agent, charged him with falsehood. 


Carnivorous plants that lie in wait for, and 
entrap unsuspecting insects, hav long: been 
known. Now Prof. Baird sounds a warning 
against a voracious fish-eating- plant. The 
queer feature of the story is that this bladder- 
vort has hitherto been carefully introduced 
into the government’s carp ponds as food for 
the fish, nobody surmising that it makes the 
fish its own food. The carp might well com- 
plain of misplaced confidence against their 
protectors. An old poet notes that plants 
‘Care, with constant drinking, fresh and fair;” 
but itis evident that some of them also eat 
fish. 


In his Sunday morning prayer, a Wisconsin 
minister prayed the Lord that such of his con- 
gregation as were speculating in wheat might 
be brought to a realizing sense of their iniquity 
by losing heavily. During the next week 
wheat dropped nine cents per bushel, and 
twenty-three members of the congregation 
had such cold feet that they couldn’t stand 
still, The week after that there was a meet- 
ing of the congregation to see about raising 
the minister’s salary, and the result of the 
meeting was to cut it down from $1,500 per 
annum to $800. ı As one of the kickers answered 
in explanation: “We had them Milwaukee 


chaps right by the short hair, and this fellow: 


had to jump in and request the Lord to knock 
us endways. If he wants more’n $800 a year 
let him buy lottery tickets and prayjfor ’em 
to hit.” 


Tur funeral of Mrs. Elizabeth A. Hatch, the 
wife of Mr. A. L. Hatch, of Astoria, L. I., oc- 
curred on July 2d, Her only daughter, a 
beautiful girl of about nineteen years, died in 
1877, and, in the belief of the parents and of 
many others, her spirit appeared frequently in 
their house and went about the different 
rooms asin the days of her life. So firmly 
were Mr. and Mrs, Hatch convinced that they 
thus enjoyed the presence of their dead child 
that their grief over her death was greatly re- 
lieved. Up to the time of Mrs. Hatch’s last 
illness, her parents hav not for a moment 
doubted that she was frequently and visibly 
with them, and Mr. Hatch is still firm in that 
conviction. Mrs. Hatch died June 30th, and 
the services were prior to the removal of the 
remains to Vermont, where they will be in- 
terred. A large number of friends were pres- 
ent, On an easel at the head of the casket 
was a large, life-like portrait of the deceased 
daughter, and below it a smaller engraving of 
her as she is reported to hav frequently ap- 
peared bending in misty outline over her 
mother as the latter sat at a piano. In addi- 
tion to the services of music and prayer, there 
was an address by Mrs. Nellie Brigham, the 
Spiritualist lecturer. 


Cuurcs “lawn parties” hav been very fash- 
jionable in Norwich, Conn, Two or three hun- 
dred church-members, ladies and gentlemen, 
in summer attire, gather on the lawn of a fel- 
low-member, play tennis and croquet, and eat 
ice-cream under the trees. The latest party 
was unfortunate in furnishing a practical test 
of the efficacy of prayer. The First Baptist 
Society worships in a large fashionable Gothic 
church under the maples on the west side. 
They are one of the most influential denomina- 


tions in the city. The most elaborate lawn |. 
party of the season was appointed for a recent 
Wednesday afternoon on the spacious grounds 
of John H. Ford, one of the members. 
important that the weather should be auspi- 
cious, and on the Sunday preceding the pastor, 
the Rev. Mr, Dickinson, and all the congrega- 
tion, joined in a fervent special petition at the 
morning and evening sessions that the heavens į 
might wear an unclouded face on the appointed 
day. There was- no reason to apprehend rain. 
None had fallen for nearly a month. The sky 
was like steel and vaporless, the earth baked 
with the drouth. On Wednesday afternoon, 
just as the party were gathering, a thunder- 
cloud rolled over the sky and a delugeof water 
fell all the afternoon and until the middle of 
next day. 
years, over five inches of water falling. 
members of the First Baptist Society are at & 
loss to account for the phenomenon. ` 
siders think that the prayer gauge must be out 
of order. 


It was 


It was the heaviest rain in several 
The 


Out- 


Lonponprrry, Ireland, is greatly excited 
over an affair which has cropped out from the 
Orange-National feuds. During vespers in 
one of the Catholic churches a man wild with 
excitement entered the church door and yelled 
at the top of his strong voice, ‘‘ Look out, you 
damned Papists!”’ Then he ran down the cen- 
ter aisle, howling and cursing as he went. He 
reached the sanctuary rail, and with a bound 
he passed over the rail and ran up the steps to 
the altar. This he attacked, and succeeded in 
breaking to fragments the benediction pieces 
standing outside the tabernacle. He then 
leaped upon the altar table and cursed the 
people and priest. Disrobing himself of his 
coat, vest, and pantaloons, he danced upon 
the altar, and then snatched up the commun- 
ion cloth and tore it to pieces with his teeth. 
Finally the officiating priest and a number of 
men rushed upon theintruder. He was hurled 
from the altar, and would hav been torn limb 
from limb but for the interference of the 
priest. The man made a desperate resistance, 
and was not overcome until some policemen 
handcuffed him. He had taken such a firm 
hold with his teeth upon the communion cloth 
that it had to be cut away from his mouth. It 
was ascertained that he was an Orangeman of 
weak mind who had become hopelessly de- 
mented during the recent exciting political 
events in Derry. He was removed to an asy- 
lum. 


Amone the other vicious and ‘dangerous 
doctrins” which the pope says the wicked 
Freemasons promulgate, are the following: 
“That men hav all the same rights, and are 
perfectly equal in condition; that every man 
is naturally independent; that no one has a 
right to command others; that it is a tyranny to 
keep men subject to any other authority than 
that which emanates from themselvs. Hence 
the people are sovereign; those who rule hav 
no authority but by the commission and con- 
cession of the people, so that they can be de- 
posed, willing or unwilling, according to the 
wishes of the people. The origin of all rights 
and civil duties is in the people or in the state, 
which is ruled according to the new principles 
of liberty. The state must be godless; no 
reason why one religion ought to be preferred 
to another; all to be held in the same esteem.” 
Well, now, all that may be very “‘ dangerous” 
and ‘‘incendiary” over in Europe, but it 
sounds all right over here. We believe this 
United States government is founded on these 
very Masonic principles. If that is all the 
pope has to say against the “‘ free and accepted 
Masons,” then we, an impartial outsider, 
neither & pope nor a Mason, shout: ‘Long liv 
the goat!” and back him against the bull to 
win every time. Back him head first at that, 
too, that’s the way a goat backs most effect- 
ivly. And by the way, in Ireland, which 
we believe is a Catholic country, and outside 
of Ireland certain Irishman, whom we believe 
to be Catholics, are bravely fighting with their 
mouths, and laying down their lives, in their 
minds, for these very same principles of 
liberty, equality, and the reign of the common 
people. The horns of the goat appear to be 
exalted.— Hawkeye. 


Blews of the Week. 


THERE were twenty deaths from yellow 


fever in Havana last week. 


Tuer workingmen of this state hav pro- 


nounced against Cleveland, 


Ricuarp A. Procror, the astronomer, ar- 


rived in America last Sunday. 


Some 4,000 persons witnersed a Spanish 


bull-fight at Dodge City, Kan., on the 4th, 


Tax Democrats in convention at Chicago 


this week hope to nominate the next presi- 
dent. 


Tux cotton duck mills of Hooper & Sons at 


Woodberry, Md., which employed some 1,200 
hands, hav shut down. 


Tur Rey. Dr. John A. Broadus, of the Wash- 


ington Avenue Baptist church, Brooklyn, fell 


unconscious in his church while preaching 
last Sunday. It was an attack of vertigo. 


Mr. P. Ryan, of Long Island City, N. Y., 
has not been able to vindicate thé right to play 
ball Sunday on his private grounds, and last 
Sunday the players were stopped by the 
police, 


Tum cholera at Toulon and Marseilles, 
France, is thought, to hav reached its maxi- 
mum. The inhabitants of those cities are 
leaving their homes by the hundreds to escape 
the disease. 


Tux survivors of the Seventeenth Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteers hav erected a monu- 
ment at Gettysburgh, Pa., to the memory of 
their comrades who fell in battle at that place 
on July 3, 1863, 


Miss MuLLER, who is a member of the Lon- 
don school board, a woman suffragist, and a 
property-holder, refused to pay taxes on her 
house until she should be allowed to vote. 
She was sold out by the sheriff, . 


Miss Luru Hurst, the so-called ‘ magnetic 
girl” of Georgia, is in New York. According 
to those who hav witnessed her exhibitions, 
the feats of strength which she performs may 
be accounted for by: an enormous muscular 
development. 


A TORNADO swept through the southern part 
of Sioux City, Iowa, on the evening of the 4th, 
wrecking a bell-tower, two churches, and 
several other buildings. In Macon, Sangamon, 
and Christian counties, Illinois, on the 5th, 
buildings were blown away, and crops de- 
stroyed by a cyclone. 


Joun L. Sonxtvan, the pugilist, was too 
drunk to spar with Mitchell at the match 
arranged to take place in the Madison Square 
Garden in this city last week, and many thon- 
sand people were thereby disappointed. Mr. 
Gibbs, the temperance advocate, immediately 
sent Sullivan a pledge with the request that 
he sign it. 


Music was furnished in Central Park last 
Sunday, and the largest crowd ever seen in the 
park gathered to hear it. Thisis the first Sun- 
day music given at that place. In Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, fifty thousand people en- 
joyed themselvs. The fourth Sunday band 
concert on Boston Common was listened to by 
large crowds. 


Tux American lacrosse team has returned 
from England after repeated victorious con- 
tests with British athletes. They report that 
they were rather shabbily treated by the Brit- 
ishers. Myers, the American champion run- 
ner, is winning easy victories over the pedes- 
trians of London. Lawn tennis and cricket 
teams from this country are also meeting with 
success in England. 


Tuy Fourth passed over New York without 
doing the city any seriousdamage. There was 
rain in the afternoon, and noise all day. Fire- 
crackers that made a report as loud as a young 
cannon were frequently exploded. Nervous 
people suffered. It reqnired the exercise of 
great patriotism to repress the wish that the 
Americans of Revolutionary times had been 
everlastingly licked, 
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Communications. 


A Letter from Scotland. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SECULARISM. 


On the evening of Tuesday, June 10th, in Mr. 
Long's quaint-looking Mission Hall, Saltmarket, 
Glasgow, there was reserved for all true lovers of 
controversy one of the most enjoyable of intellectual 
treats. Under the presidency of Mr. James Allan, of 
the Glasgow Eclectic Society, a public discussion of 
some repute in the history of dialectics took place be- 
tween Mr. Harry Alfred Long, the accredited Cal- 
vinistic champion of local orthodoxy, and Mr. Charles 
` Watts, the well-known Secular leader and Free- 
thought advocate from London. Mr. Watts, it will 
be observed, has been, during the short interval al- 
lotted him from his journalistic duties in London, 
activly engaged in Freethought propagandist work 
beyond the Tweed, delivering a regular course of lec- 
tures on the. principles of Secularism, and the falla- 
cies and delusions of the popular creed, and had on 
the previous evening, as pre-arranged (or predesti- 
nated), fought a well-contested battle with Mr. Long, 
in the Secular Hall, Ingram street, on which occasion 
the latter assumed the defensiv. Implementing the 
articles of agreement, it was Mr. Watts’s turn to com- 
bat the orthodox champion on the Christian platform, 
confronted with an audience chiefly composed of Mr. 
Long’s most spirited retainers, and a fair representa- 
tion of advanced thinkers from our local branch, with 
of course the usual following of conventional nonde- 
script Christians. 

At eight o’clock precisely the stately figure of the 
secular champion, accompanied by the chairman, was 
observed passing through the hall on the way to the 
dialectic stage. This, it need hardly be said, was the 
signal for loud and prolonged cheering from all parts 
of the hall, which was densely crowded. The recep- 
tion accorded Mr. Watts on this as on all other oc- 
casions, was a most enthusiastic one—the harbinger 
of beneficial results in the future. This is highly 
gratifying to the noble cause he advocates, as it con- 
tains in it the germs of an intellectual emancipation 
of the people, inciting them to a studious course of 
impartial investigation and honest inquiry. - 

The few introductory remarks of the chairman past, 
it was Mr. Long’s duty to take the initiativ by attack- 
ing “Secularism Entirely Wanting in Authority,” the 
subject selected for the ensuing two hours’ discus- 
sion. Generalizing the matter of the first speech, 
which lasted half an hour, the fatalistic Hercules con- 
tended that Secularism philosophically considered 
was baseless, unauthoritativ, and without leader, hu- 
man or divine; that the followers of this uninviting, 
earth-born philosophy were the children of wild 
caprice, and without a goal when the cold, blank man- 
tle of death descended upon them. Frail barks, des- 
titute of chart and compass, they were mercilessly 
tossed about in the tempestuous waters of that il- 
limitable ocean of Agnosticism, Mare desperationis 
tenebrosum. 

The following may be accepted as a fair specimen 
of his reasoning on this particular point: “ Suppose 
we form a meeting under the presidency of a gentle- 
man elected for the evening, we pass certain rules; 
can we make them into laws? We can for ourselvs, 
but not for the community. The people outside 
would take no notice, any more than they do of those 
of Good Templars, Freemasons, Foresters, or other 
friendly societies. They make rules, not laws.” Leav- 
ing aside reiteration, inconsistencies unpardonable, 
and the inharmonious use of incidental inferences, it 
would be foreign to the purpose of the present arti- 
cle were we to recall to memory Mr. Long’s exhaust- 
less repertoire of stock arguments; suffice it to say that 
a great deal of the matter introduced into the first 
and subsequent speeches was of a nature irrelevant 
and extraneous to the subject matter under dis- 
cussion. This is admittedly one of Mr. Long’s 
prominent argumentativ qualities, and one which he 
has acquired, need it be said, after a lengthy appren- 
ticeship extending over twenty years and more. A 
young and inexperienced opponent, animated with 
honesty of purpose, though not inured to the wily 
tactics of dialectic warfare, as practiced on the Chris- 
tian platform, would not attempt the cunning and 
evasiv artifices of the Sautmarket predestinarian, but 
would boldly attack the debatable points, bravely per- 
ishing in the heroic but futil attempt. Mr. Long has 
at last realized in its fulness the truth underlying the 
grand old secular maxim, that life, with all its draw- 
backs, vicissitudes, and future prospects of an end- 
jess existence in the devil’s crematorium, is really 
worth living, and when he “runs away” from the 
subject matter under discussion, he evidently intends 
to “fight another day,” either with Mr. Watts or his 
worthy colleague, commencing where he left off, and 
ending where he commenced, which was somewhere 
in the neighborhood of the Feejee Islands or Tim- 
buctoo, for, alas! such is the controversial life of a 
Christian dialectician. 

Mr. Watts on rising to reply to the indoctrinal 
points raised by his opponent was most courteously 
received. And as the brilliant oratorical powers of 


this distinguished secularist are well known to all 
readers of secular literature on both sides of the wide 
Atlantic, it would be serving no end or purpose were 
they -to be again dilated upon in the present pages. 
His arguments, as might hav been anticipated, were 
crushing and conclusiv. All the points of his adver- 
sary were closely scrutinized and the fallacies ex- 
posed. Though Mr. Watts did not deprecate the 
secular and utilitarian teachings of the book divine, 
the pillar and ground-work of Protestant faith, yet he 
declared it to be a book of human origin, which, 
with all its lofty sentiments and sublime teachings, 
inspiring men to deeds noble and good, it also con- 
tained much that was pernicious and impracticable 
in this enlightened age, and on which account it was 
highly detrimental. Referring to a future life, he 
said the present life is a reality, and that all our ideas 
regarding a future or transitional state of existence 
were chimerical, vague, and undetermined, a mere 
speculation begotten of selfishness and cherished by 


the illiterate and ungovernable multitude. The best 
preparation, he averred, for the acceptance of a future 
state of existence, assuming the possibility of such, 
was aà life well spent in the present state—“ Virtue 
hath its own reward.” 

At ten o’clock the discussion was brought to a ter- 
mination, nothing untoward having happened to mar 
the enjoyment of the evening, and the disagreeable 
services of the chairman, as he anticipated at the 
outset, were never, during the evening, called into 
requisition. 

About three years ago, when the same gentlemen 
confronted each other in hostil attitude, it will be re- 
membered that a great number of the “convinciv ar- 
guments” adduced by Mr. Long were only brought 
forward to be rebutted by the very effectiv replies 
of the secular champion. The.same were again re- 
suscitated from the dead, amongst which may be 
mentioned the ameliorativ effects of Christianity in 
the Feejee Islands, which Mr. Watts at once at- 
tributed to the intellectuality of the human race, the 


introduction of the public press, and the benign in- 
fluences of an advanced civilization accruing there- 
from. 

Christian charity at home and abroad was another 
theme on which he frequently descanted. Mr. Watts 
had to again point out the fact that hospitals, and 
other similar institutions for the alleviation of hu- 
man suffering, had been in existence in many of the 
highly civilized states of the ancient world at periods 
long anterior to the advent of Christ, leaving out of 
the question the systematized, ethereal code known 
as modernized Christianity. Mr. Long evidently for- 
got to mention the Mitchell Library, the Buchanan 
Institution, and many other unsectarian educational 
institutions in close proximity to the classic Saltmar- 
ket of Glasgow, that were the gifts of secularists, 
who do not look for their individual reward in the 
skies, but considered the moral and intellectual well- 
being of the race of primary importance. 

BaNDERILLERO. 
_ ooo 


Our London Letter. 


The latest clerical dodge for getting money is 
somewhat ingenious if true, and as it has been re- 
ported in more than ore of the daily papers, and 
has met with no contradiction, there is no reason to 
doubt its correctness. At South Kensington, a piano- 
organ is being taken around the streets, and worked 
by a footman in livery, contributions being col- 
lected by a clergyman, whose name, however, is not 
given, and who solicits donations, which he receives on 
a silver salver. His ostensible object is to procure 
funds for the relief of the outcast poor in his district, 
but anyone with but a slight knowledge of the ways 
of the clergy may easily imagin how the money is 
bestowed, and what is its ultimate destination. The 
report of an inquest held at Croydon, near London, 
may perhaps throw some little light on the matter. 
A poor woman died there a week or so back, and, 
according to the evidence given, she was receiving 
the munificent sum of 3s. 6d. (about 85 cents) per 
week from the parish authorities, half of which she 
had to pay for her lodging, the other portion being 
considered sufficient to find her in food. She was too 
ill to work and increase her means in any way. It 
appeared in the course of the inquiry that she re- 
ceived visits from “Christian” district visitors, but 
that they never gave her either food or money, but 
considered that they had sufficiently done their duty 
toward her by reading tracts and ministering to her 
spiritual welfare to the neglect of her physical wants. 

This is perhaps a fair specimen of the “immense 
amount of good” done by “self-denying Christian 
helpers” of both sexes who instead of wasting their 
precious time in the frivolities of the word, devote 
their lives to the glory of God, and the assistance of 
the poor and needy. Christianity of the present day 
must indeed hav a hardening effect upon the hearts 
of its adherents. No one but modern Christian 
could go into the wretched abodes of the victims of 
civilization, and see the suffering caused by insuffi- 
cient food and foul air, and calmly read them a tract, 
or a chapter from the Bible, instead of at once reliev- 
ing the bodily distress so apparent. For bread they 
giv them a stone, and the coldest, hardest stone they 


ean find, and then complain that the poor are so un- 
grateful, and don’t receive their visits in a proper 
spirit. Were they not so weakened, and their spirits 
so broken by their hard struggle for the bare means 
of subsistence, they. would, I should think, kick such 
visitors from their doors, and in many cases such 
treatment would be only too well merited. 

Year by year appeals are made to the public for 
funds to support these missions, and the immense 
amounts collected and squandered by officialdom, and 
wasted in the publication of the utterest trash that 
ever emanated from the mind of man, would go. far 
to relieve the helpless poor amongst us. 

Atheists are often taunted because they do not pos- 
sess hospitals, and so-called charitable societies; and 
it should be one of our proudest boasts that we 
don’t require them, for the Atheist has more of the 
milk of human kindness in his bosom than the 
pietist, and relieves want before he sees the 
wretched object dying of starvation, and past all help. 

Tam quite willing to admit that there are many 
Christians better than their creed, and many Atheists 
worse than theirs; but as Christianity is supposed to 
hav such a humanizing effect upon those who believe 
in it, and Atheism such a demoralizing effect upon 
all who accept it, surely there ought to be such a 
vast difference apparent between the two that its 
effect shall be apparent in every act of their lives. 
Every believer should be superlativly good, and every 
unbeliever superlativly bad. The believer should 
always wear a beautiful expression on his counte- 
nance, and a halo of glory round his head, while the 
unbeliever should show to the most casual observer 
by his gloomy and forlorn appearance that the black- 
ness of despair was continually gnawing at his heart, 
and that he was perpetually enduring the pangs of a 
bitter foretaste of the eternal fires to which he was 
doomed before ever the foundations of the earth 
were laid. J 

London, June 19, 1884. 
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Al Koran.—The Other Book of Divine Revela- 
tions. : 


The best authorities in statistics giv the following 
round figures as the numbers of the followers of the 
different creeds on this globe: 

740,000,000, or 51.53 per cent. 
400,000,000, or 27.86 “« « 
180,000,000, or 12.53 «« «s 
Heathens, 116,000,000, or 8.08 * «> 


Total, 1,436,000,000, or 100 per cent. 


Thus it appears that while the Bible is the book of 
revelation—this means the book of divine communica- 
tion—to about one-fourth of all human beings, the 
Koran is the book of revelation, of divine communi- 
cation, to about one-eighth of mankind; or, for two 
Bible readers—if all Christians and Jews were Bible 
reacders—there is one Koran reader on the face of the 
earth. It would thus appear that although American 
Freethinkers hav bestowed prevalent attention on the 
Bible on account of their immediate surroundings, 
the Koran deserves a share also of their interest and 
of their investigation. 

While in younger years a student at one of the 
justly renowned polytechnical institutions of Cen- 
tral Europe, and an enthusiastic Christian, I came 
into friendly intercourse with a young Constanti- 
nopolitan, sent to the same institution by his wealthy 
parents. As would be natural for a Christian trained 
to missionary instincts, on one of our promenades I 
turned our conversation to religion and creeds. As 
all Christians do, I felt eager to bestow on my friend 
the benefits of Christianity, and began to speak about 
the holy book, the Bible. My Mohammedan friend 
patiently listened to me for a good while, and when 
I paused he asked, ‘So, now! hav you said all you 
wanted to say?” And when, with the customary 
reservation of good Christians, I answered, “Yes, for 
the present,” he drew out of his pocket, to my great 
astonishment—no, not # dagger or a pistol, as Chris- 
tian imagination would be apt to hav it—no, not that, 
but a Bible; and then he proceeded as follows: “I 
knew it would come, you Christians are such- 
meddling people, so I prepared for it. Now, if I 
prove to your own admission that your Bible lies 
right on its first page, will you cease bothering me 
with it, and permit our conversation in future to ex- 
clusivly be concerned in matters more worthy of our 
attention?” Iwillingly conceded, because I expected 
to be able to explain the history of creation in the 
Bible to be typical of what geognosy had taught us 
of the origin of natural things. My Mohammedan 
friend opened his pocket Bible at its first page, and 
therefrom read: “And God made two great lights, 
the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser 
light to rule the night: he made the stars also.” 
And then vehemently closing the lid of the holy 
book, ke proceeded, “ What did he make, if any- 
thing, but one light and one reflector, and not 
two lights ?” 

Being both of us students in exact sciences, it would 
not do for me then to attempt covering up the biblical 
misstatement by theological interpretation. 

We never spoke thereafter about religion again; 
but I afterwards learned the young Turk had become 


Buddhists and Brahmans, 
Christians and Jews, 
Mohammedans, 
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` a citizen of the great republic of Freethinkers and 
Agnosties, which, during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, is extending its realm at a higher rate 
of conquest than Christianism or Mohammedanism 
did in the early stages of their history. 


RELATION BETWEEN BIBLE AND KORAN AS STATED BY THE 


KORAN ITSELF. 


Chapter v of the Koran, entitled “ The Table,” or, 
also, “ Contract,” contains amongst others the follow- 
ing, the “we” used meaning divinity speaking 
. through Archangel Gabriel: 


“God formerly accepted the covenant of the children of Israel; 
and we appointed out of them twelve leaders; and God said, 
Verily Iam with you; if you observe prayer and giv alms, and 
believe in my apostles, and assist them, and lend unto God on 
good usury, I will surely expiate your evil deeds from you, and I 
will lead you into gardens wherein rivers flow; but he among 
you who disbelieveth after this, erreth from the straight path. 
Wherefore, because they hav broken their covenant we hav 
cursed them, and hardened their hearts; they dislocate the 
words of the Pentateuch from their places, and hav forgotten 
part of what they were admonished, and thou wilt not cease to 
discover deceitful practices among them, excepta few of them. 


worship of saints and images in particular was then 
arrived at such a scandalous pitch that it even sur- 
passed whatever is now practiced among Romanists.* 

Thus Mohammed found idolatry amongst his own 
nation, and corruption amongst other nations, as an 
instigation to reform. To aid him in such reform, 
he found among his own countrymen their three 
great virtues, eloquence, experiness in the use of 
arms and in horsemanship, and hospitality. 

F. M. F. C. 


* From Boullainvilliers’ “La vie de Mohammed.” Butit 
should here be said that when Boullainvilliers wrote these 
lines, he knew not of what the second half of this century 
would produce in the way of pilgrimages of noble France to 
Lourdes (an apparition of Mary in a tree), Italy to Rimim (a 
picture of Mary moving eyes), Belgium to Verviers (image of 
St. Mary with a black face), and Germany to Kaevelaer and 
Telgte (doll-images of St. Mary), or he would hav known that 
Rome was still going from bad to worse. It will not be long 
before we shall hav on this continent, also, a miraculous image 
of St. Mary, as the object of adoration for Catholic pilgrims. 
It is bound to come. 


But forgiv them and pardon them, for God loveth the benefi- 
cent. And from those who say, We are Christians, we hav 
received their covenants, but they hav forgotten part of what 
they were admonished; wherefore we hav raised up enmity and 
hatred among them till the day of resurrection; and God will 
then surely declare unto them what they hav been doing. O 
ye who hav received the scriptures, now is our apostle come 


-good matter always on hand for the paper, I would 


Mr. Perry—Mr. Rothwell. 


I had concluded, on account of the abundance of 


not trouble you for a while by writing on any subject; 


unto you, tomake manifest unto you many things which ye 
conceal in the scriptures; and to pass over many things. Now 
is light, and a perspicuous book of revelations come unto you 
from God. Thereby will God direct him who shall follow his 
good pleasure into the paths of peace; and shall lead them 
out of darkness into light by his will, and shall direct them in 
the right way. They are Infidels who say, Verily God is Christ 
the son of Mary.” ; 

THE ORIGIN OF AL KORAN DESCRIBED IN ALMOST THE'VERY 

WORDS OF CHRISTIAN HISTORIANS. * 


The religion of the Arabs before Mohammed, which 
they now call “ the state of ignorance,” was idolatry 
in its Sabian version, but there were also great num- 
bers of Christians, Jews, and Magians among the 
Arabs. The Sabians revered a supreme being, but 
paid adoration to the stars, or to the spirits of the 
stars, also. Their creed took shape in many and se- 


vere ritualistic exercises, and in the offering of sacri- 
fices, but different from the Jews. They ate not 
thereof, but burnt them all. Prohibition included 
beans, garlic, and some other pulse and vegetables. 
Their “ Kebla,” or the place to which to turn when 
praying, appears to hav been the favorit star of the 
devotee. Their pilgrimages were directed for un- 
known causes to a place, “ Harran,” in Mesopotamia, 
and to the Egyptian pyramids, believed to be the 
sepulchers of Seth and his two sons, Enoch and Sabi, 
the latter being considered as the father of their 
sect. Of the Bible they acknowledged the book of 
Psalms exclusivly, but they had other sacred books, 
amongst others one written in the Chaldean idiom 
called the book of Seth, discoursing on topics of 
morals. Christianity had never affected them further, 
but that they had accepted John the Baptist as a 
prophet, and by alliteration to Sabi they called them- 
selvs in consequence Saba, this is “the host of 
heaven.” The Koran later on called them “the people 
of the book.” 

. It sounds strange when George Sale, in his book, 
“The Koran Translated,” on page 16 of his prelim- 
inary discourse, states: “Some of the pagan Arabs 
believed neither a creation past, nor a resurrection to 
come, attributing the origin of things to nature, and 
their dissolution to age.” These words were written 

. before Darwin had ever published a line, and the 
author was not aware how subtle theology made a 
distinction between the nature of matter, and the 
supernatural existence of metaphysical individuality. 
Sage at many places proves his adherence to the high 
church of England, and thus had no cause to color in 
the premises. The sciences the Arabians chiefly cul- 
tivated before Mohammed rose were three: 1. His- 
tory and genealogy of their tribes; 2. The knowledge 

. of the apparent movements of the stars and of their 
influence on the weather; 3. The interpretation of 
dreams. 

If such was the state of religious affairs in Arabia, 
the Arabians were not entirely without knowledge of 
what was going on in the so-called Christian world. 
Even when relying on ecclesiastical historians exclu- 
sivly, Christianity must hav had some peculiar effects 
on the nations which had adopted it. Let me quote 
from Risant’s “ State of the Ottoman Empire,” p. 187, 
where he states as to these nations that they were 
“ far from being endowed with activ graces, zeal, and 
devotion, and established within itself with purity of 
doctrin, union, and firm profession of the faith.” On 
the contrary, what by the ambition of the clergy, and 
what by drawing the abstrusest niceties into contro- 
versy, and dividing and subdividing about them into 
endless schisms and contentions, they had so de- 
stroyed peace, love, and charity from among them, 
and instead thereof, continually provoked each other 
to that malice, rancor, and every evil work.+ The 


*Much in this chapter is taken almost verbally from George 
Sele: “The Koran,” London, F. Warne & Co., as well as from 
Boullainsvillier’s “La vie de Mohamed;” « State of the Otto- 
man Empire,” and Prideaux: “Life of Mohammed.” 


+ From Prideanx’s preface to his “ Life of Mohammed.” 


but just as I was sweetly reposing in my oblivious- 
ness and indifference to the mental world, I get a 
nudging from P. Rothwell, of Vineland, who points 
out some of my errors in regard to what constitutes 
Materialism, and wants to know what Materialist 
says that “that which perceives and knows of mate- 
rial forms (the mind) is nothing ?” In answer, I will 
inform him that the gentleman I was criticising, Mr. 
Putnam, saysso. In his“ Problems of the Universe ” 
he has gone into an elaborate definition of the subject 
of mind, and uses a number of illustrativ terms to 
convey the idea that mind is nothing but action, and 
that action is the result of the changes in matter. 
When matter does not act, there is no action and 
consequently no mind. And this is the general 
thought held by Materialists. Again he inquires, 
“ Are the senses that perceive, and the brain which 
knows, not things?’ It seems that the gentleman 
makes no distinction between sensations and percep- 
tions, and the organs by which they are conveyed to 
the mind. Every one admits that the brain is a some- 
thing; but the perceptions of the mind must pertain 
to that realm of thought which many say is not a 
substance. If Mr. Rothwell will be kind enough to 
explain the difference between an idea of thought 
and a barn door, or the brain that generates it, I 
shall feel under obligations. By all means make an 
effort to expose all Perry's errors. That is what is 
wanted—more light. 

I think the friend has misunderstood me, or he 
would not ask the questions he does. I hav not said 
that when nature produces a perfect physical form, 
the fact of death shows it to hav been a failure, or 
that a Darwin or Shakspere was it a failure. What I 
do say is this: The mind which inhabits a physical 
body is the better. The thought that moves the 
form is better and higher than the form, no matter 
how beautiful it may be. At death this beautiful 
body decays, but not an atom goes to waste; every 
part and parcel of it is economically re-utilized and 
made to adorn some other part of animated nature; 
but that better part, that mental engin, force, 
power, mind, is lost to itself, diffused and annihi- 
lated—lost, say the Materialists. Now what I say is 
that to save every atom of the defunct body, and de- 
stroy the most important thing that pertained to it, 
is a failure, and argues that nature is only engaged 
in the everlasting work of producing physical forms 
that are perishable at most; while if that spirit were 
to draw out of this decaying form its most vital pro- 
duct, and continue to liv on and progress, it would 
argue a profitable result instead of the contemptible 
failure which an elaborate process to produce noth- 
ing as a final result involves. If Shakspere and 
Darwin are a success to us and posterity, it does not 
argue that they are a success to themselvs; and here 
is where the difference comes in this question. Is a 
man a success to himself? Does consciousness per- 
tain to a refined materiality ? 

I do not believe that friend Rothwell has studied 
all the facts of nature, and I doubt his authority for 
saying as he does, “that the body and mind decay 
together, and at death there is no more thought, as 
thought is but nervous motion.” If he could prove 
these assertions, the whole question would be settled; 
but if he proves this instead of taking it for granted, 
it will giv him something of an undertaking instead 
of mere assumption.. How does he know that con- 
sciousness, having evolved from or by any other 
means associated with the most advanced organic 
forms, will, at death, cease to be so associated in the 
future? What facts has he to prove it? Does mat- 
ter send out thought, or does thought act on mat- 
ter? Cana man build an engin, or does the matter 
compel the man to form it? If the mind is merely 
action, or nervous action, then the real actor must be 
his body, while we know that a human being is a 
duality, having a conscious being that acts on the 
body, and is, in turn, acted upon by the wants of the 
body. A man may be intensely hungry, but for a 


remind it of its own wants, - 


things. 


Preston in Tar Trora Seeker of June 21st. 
find these words: 


| purpose he may refuse to gratify that hunger; he l 


may hav planned a fast, or he may want to starve him- 
self. The world is full of facts to show that the mind 
is a power greater than its body, and usually controls 
it within certain limits, and the more mentality the 
man possesses, the greater will his control be over 
the passions of the body. 

The pursuits of the astronomer, mathematician, 
philosopher, and inventor, in using his mind to dis- 
cover things not directly in reference to his bodily 
wants, shows a mental world of thought in which the 
physical body is subordinated to the higher wants 
of the mind. The body influen;es the mind only to 
“nd does it mainly 
through the involuntary nerves, Dut is a mere servant 
to the higher reason, and usually does its bidding. 
The body and mind are not one thing, but two things, 
intimately connected and related, but still distinct 
Tf this is not so, it ought to be shown to the 
contrary. Respectfully, J. R. Perry. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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Vivisection of Human Beings by the Hundreds 


of Thousands. 
A WORD TO ELLIOTT PRESTON. 


I hav just finished reading the article of Elliott 
In it I 


‘ Now, then, is the proper time to odu zato the children and 


the masses in regard to this matter, so that they will not only 


demand that that now practiced be discontinued (for the sake 


of humanity and true progress), but that it may become im- 
possible to spread the ovil under the sanction of the law, 
Licensing vivisection appears only to make the matter much 


worse; such, at least, has been the casein Great Britain, where 
an act granting licenses was passed some eight or nine years 
ago. It serves only to protect the vivisectors instead of tho 
animals. Hence, my readers, never favor the licensing of vivi- 
section, for it is only a cloak for concealing tho crimes of sei- 
ence; insist upon absolute, unconditional prohibition or it, 
or things will be madé worse, not better.” 

A great principle was never enunciated in better 
terms than Mr. Praston has employed in the above 
quotation. The crimes he calls upon all right-minded 
and sympathetic people to join him in making impos- 
sible are deserving of the severe condemnation he so 
bravely pours out upon them. He has my sympathy 
and my “ good-speed ” in his noble endeavors. 

Bad as it is to permit a class of peaple to legally 
use dogs, cats, and asses with cruelty that by some 
fortunate accident such persons may discover some- 
thing that will hand their names down to posterity 
as great discoverers, it is still worse to liconse—that 
is, enable to act under the protection of the law—a 
large class of people to vivisect hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings, the fathera, brothers, song, 
and even mothers, sisters, and daughters of society. 
Does this sort of thing go on in civilized and Chria- 
tian lands? It certainlydoes. What is the object of 
these human vivisectors? To liv without labor. Do 
they succeed in living upon the humanity they vivi- 
sect without laboring themselvs? Theydo. “Tell us 
the manner of it. Imay as well be hanged as tell the 
manner of it.” 

However, let me call attention to another passage 
in Mr. Preston’s able paper: 

«A, The Medical Times and Gazelle flippantly mentions an ex- 
periment on a living dog, which consisted in forcing half a pint 
of boiling water into the stomach, ‘inorder to show that the an- 
imal tissue could be disorganized; and that the animal, after 
giving evidence of great suffering, vomited blood and died.” 

The license which the law givs in nearly all Chris- 
tian lands is to do to human beings a more atrocious 
thing than pouring a pint of boiling water into the 
stomach; it is to pour into the stomach a quart or so 
of alcohol. Sucha quiet and comparativly easy death 
as vomiting blood and dying does not follow this ex- 
tensiv vivisection of humanity. The human being 
thus vivisected with alcohol dies the horrid death 
which follows an attack of delirium tremens. No 
beast ever suffered anything more terrible. Nothing 
is more certain than, as Mr. Preston has explained, 
license only makes the matter worse, giving the color 
and sanction of the law to the abominable practice. 
I am for prohibition on this very principle. Judge 
Pitman, the same who quashed the indictment against 
Mr. Heywood, will probably be nominated by the 
Prohibition party for the vice-presidency before this 
little communication to the ever onward and upward 
Trura Seeker can be published. Would it not be 
wise for the Liberals to struggle for the prohibition 
of every wrong ? LERTA. 


<a 


Hlinois State League. 


To Tue Epiror or Tas Trura Seexer, Sir: I should 
like to hear from the Liberals of Illinois, and espe- 
cially from the members of the State Liberal League, 
in regard to what their wishes may be in reference 
to holding the annual State Liberal Convention, this 
year. If it is their wish to hav the convention it will 
be necessary for them to express their willingness to 
contribute something toward the necessary expenses. 
I am no longer eble to bear the bulk of the burden 
lone. Address me at 302 State street, Chicago, 
Ill. Yours for Universal Mental Liberty, i 

F. F. Forter, 
Sec. State L. L. of II. 
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ommunications. 


Mr. Walker Coming Around. 


To tHe Epiror or Tue Trorn Seexer, Sir: In your 
reply to Seward Mitchell you say, “ As Mr. Walker’s 
position is to load the League with a large number of 
side issues having no connection with or relevancy to 
its charter objects, we imagin the impregnability is a 
debatable manner.” Will you be so kind as to name 
even one of this “targe number” of side “issues” 
with which I am trxing to “load the League?” You 
certainly cannot refyr to the Milwaukee platform, for 
in your editorial tẹ which Mr. Mitchell referred in 
his criticism of you there was no attempt made to 
connect me therewith, ycur strictures of me follow- 
ing your review of that, and being upon an entirely 
different matter.’ As a matter of fact, I opposed 
the adoption of most of those resolutions, and hav 
since given them a lengthy and unfavorable review in 
Lucifer It is true that I voted for the anti-prohibi- 
tion plank. It was before the congress by no act of 
mine, but it expressed my sentiments, and I gave it 
my vote. But Iam not at all anxious to make that 
question a part of the League work. All this, how- 
ever, it is not particularly necessary to dwell upon 
for the reason that there was nothing in the article of 
mine in Lucifer which you criticised which referred 
in any way to the Milwaukee platform. Where, then, 
are your “large number of side issues?” Purely and 
solely in your imagination, my dear sir. Re-read my 
“ Reforming the Lines,” and your criticism of it, and 
you shall find that the only point of serious disagree- 
ment between us was in regard to the propriety of 
the League demanding the repeal of all obscenity 
statutes, so-called. You agreed with me that it was 
not the time to cease the agitation for the repeal of 
the Comstock (national) statutes. You showed that 
such agitation was in no way extraneous to the orig- 
inal objects of the League, and in taking this view of 
the subject you uttered sentiments which I hav enter- 
tained and expressed ever since the discussion of 
this matter was sprung upon us by the seceding fac- 
tion. Where are the “side issues?” I again ask. 

You demand the repeal of the national obscenity 
statutes; I demand the repeal of all such statutes. 
Behold what a great smoke a little fire kindleth! 
Out of this one divergence of opinion hav come (in 
the mind of Mr. Macdonald) a “large number of side 
issues,” etc., with which I am trying to “load the 
League.” ` 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, what I deny 
as a matter of fact, that to demand the repeal of state 
“ obscenity ” statutes would be a side issue, and we 
find that your “large number” is reduced to one! 
And yet your whole reply to Mr. Mitchell rests upon 
this fundamental misstatement of my position. But 
is the demand which I would hav the League make 
really a side issue? In a word, hav we even one side 
issue left as a basis for your assertion? I aver that 
it is in no sense a side issue, that it is part and par- 
cel of the demand which you yourself favor. You say 
that you are in favor of the “repeal of any” law which 
attempts to limit freedom of opinion. Does not a 
state law do this as much as a national one? Hav 
you not attempted to make a distinction where there 
is no real difference? Injustice is injustice whether 
committed by a state or a national court. The 
League stands upon insecure ground, and in an in- 
defensible position, so long as it does not make this 
fight as a matter of principle, and demand the “ rs- 
peal of all law limiting freedom of choice in the 
realm of letters and of art.” 

In conclusion, your “large number of side issues ” 
resolves itself into a difference of opinion between you 
and me regarding the dangerousness and criminal- 
ity of state as compared with national “ obscenity ” 


statutes. Will you not frankly say so, as becomes a 
man who desires to deal justly with his fellows? 
E. ©. WALKER. 
-e 


The National Liberal League. 


To tee Eprror or Tae Trura Seexer, Sir: I am 
much, gratified to observe the spirit of reconciliation 
that seems to be abroad in the Freethought ranks, 
and to notice the seemingly honest effort.from vari- 
ous quarters to reorganize the National Liberal 
League at its next congress ona basis that will be 
acceptable to all parties. And as I notice a number 
of nominations hav already been made through your 
columns for the new officers, allow me to nominate a 
board of directors that, in my opinion, would unite 
all the friends of state secularization: 

For President, Col. Ronert G. INGERSOLL. 

For Secretary, Samurt P. Pornam. 

For Treasurer, COURTLANDT PALMER. 

For Chairman National Executiv Committee, B F. 
UNDERWOOD. | 

Chairman Finance Committee, Mrs. Judge Marrie 
KReExe&1. 


mittee be made up of such well-known, earnest Lib-/| effort, the many Liberals throughout the country 
erals as T. B. Wakeman, of New York; F. E. Abbot, i would aid us in building a hall that would accommo- 


of Massachusetts; J. H. Burnham, of Michigan; G. 
W. Baldwin, of Pennsylvania; G. H. Walser, of Mis- 


souri; John C. Bundy, of Chicago; E. C. Walker, of 
Iowa; W. H. Burr, of Washington; Byron Adonis, of 


California; Dr. H. Lamb, of Maine; Joseph Gillson, 
of Ohio; Dr. J. R. Monroe of Indiana, and others 
from the states and territories not named of equal 
influence and ability; and then, forgetting all past 


differences, all go to work in earnest for the sole object 


of state secularization, and I am sure that the great re- 
form that was so nobly inaugurated by Mr. Abbot, 


and those who met with him at Philadelphia, July 


4, 1876, will go forward to victory in the near fu- 


ture.: Many of us hav despaired of ever seeing such 
a union of the friends of Freethought, but this is a 
day of sudden and remarkable occurrences, and it 
looks now as if such a desirable state of things might 


be brought about. If so, we will giv our old friend, 
A. B. Bradford, the credit of first suggesting it, and 
too much praise cannot be given Messrs. Wakeman 
and Leland for the magnanimous course they hav 
taken in this matter. 

You make the suggestion in your editorial article 


this week, that the National Liberal League Congress 


meet at Cassadaga Lake at the same time that the 
New York State Freethinkers’ Convention meets 
there. 
these grounds and hav got their permission to hav 
the Liberal League hold its Congress there the 8th 


and 9th days of September, the two days following 


our convention, and I take the liberty, through your 
columns, to invite the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Liberal League to hold their coming Congress 
at the time and place here named. By so doing we 
will bring together the largest assembly of Free- 
thinkers that was ever convened on this continent. 
Now I hav had my say, I hope everybody will be free 
to speak their own sentiments. Let us all unite and 
work for liberiy and humanity. H. L. Green. 
i 
Mr. Putnam’s Nomination Seconded. 
From the Pittsburgh Truth 

Tue Truru Seexer of May 3ist nominates for pres- 

ident of the National Liberal League Samuel P. Put- 


nam, of New York. We know of no Freethinker bet- 


ter qualified. for the position than Mr. Putnam, and 
if elected believe he will perform the duties of that 
office with an ability and dignity equal to that of Mr. 
Wakeman. If it is not too late we will sevond the 
nomination. We regret that Messrs. Wakeman and 
Leland desire to resign the offices they hav so ac- 
ceptably filled. 
> 


Col. Ingersoll in Cleveland. 


Col. R. G. Ingersoll lectured here a few evenings 
since to one of the largest and most intellectual andi- 
ences ever assembled in this city. It was the finest 
audience I ever had the pleasure of looking upon in 
this or any other city. 

A prominent Liberal of this city has this to say 
about the event in the Sun, the leading Sunday 
journal of this city: 

INGERSOLL AND HIS AUDIENCES. 

To THE EDITOR oF THE Sun: The immense audience assem- 
bled in Case Hall on Friday evening to listen to Col. Robert 
G. Ingersoll’s lecture on “ Orthodoxy ” (and his audiences in 
other cities are about the same) must certainly set the clergy 
to thinking, if it does not totally refute the statement made 
some time since by one of the ministers of this city (Rev. T. 
F. Hildreth), who said: 

“ The devotees of Ingersoll you will find in the rum-shops, 
in the brothels, and in all the dens of infamy throughout the 
land. You will find that they are those who under the guise 
of honesty overthrow public morality and decency.” 

A grosser slander was never uttered. For a more respecta- 
ble audience, ranging in age from seventeen to seventy, never 
graced Case Hall, and it is worthy of mention as a noticeable 
fact that so many young folks were present. 

Will the Rev. T. F. Hildreth dare to include such an audi- 
ence in his category of devotees? 

The failure of one of our great dailies to report & discourse 


which attracted so many of our best citizens, while so much of 


its space is daily given to “ baseball,” ‘‘horse-racing,” “ wrest- 
ling,” and ‘‘slugging matches,” etc., etc., shows either an ig- 
norance of the growing skepticism toward ‘ Orthodoxy,” or a 
perverse and wilful endeavor to mislead the people and 
bolster up orthodoxy. 


The paper referred to as refusing to notice the 
colonel’s lecture is one of the most intolerant jour- 
nals toward the Catholics that I hav ever read. . As 
a contemporary has expressed it, “ the editor is afraid 
of the pope’s toe.” 

The lecture was practically the same as delivered in 
other cities, and was delivered in the author’s own 
impressiv and instructiv style. 

Our society (the League) is steadily gaining in 
membership, and is, I believe, a thing that has come 
to stay. 

It is very much to our regret that there was no 
place in the city that would accommodate a larger 
audience than the hall procured for Col. Ingersoll 
(‘be largest in the city), for many were turned away 
irom the ticket office, being refused even the privi- 


I hav just written to the board of directors of 


I am sure if the election is unanimously tendered! lege uf stauding room, so large was the attendance. 
to Col. Ingersoll by all sections of the Freethought Every seat in the hall was reserved and sold before 
party on a platform such as is now proposed, he will, the evening of the lecture, besides many tickets for 
accept it, and his name would be a tower of strength: standing room. I think that if the Liberals of our 
for the new monument. Then let the national com- city would only stir themselves a little and make an 


date a large audience in this city, that would be con- 
troled by Liberals, and would be open for any Lib- 
eral speaker. Why should it not be so? It is true 
that our city is very bigoted, but still we hav a fine 
band of willing but unable patriots who would erect 
a temple to Freethought if they were able. With a 
little liberal aid we could erect a fine building sim- 
ilar to the one in Boston, owned and controled in the 
same manner, and the stockholders would also realize 


a fair dividend from their investment. Who will 
speak first ? W. I. Irvine. 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 3, 1884. 
—— eom 


Christian Persecution. 


To THE Eprror or Tue Trura SeeKeR, Sir: In a 
recent number of Tue Trorn Seexer I see a letter 
from avery dear friend of mine, to whom I had sent 
a copy of my new book, “ The Bible Analyzed,” and 
whose opinion of said book I wished given to the © 
public. From the letter in question I learn that my 
friend’s opinion—-a favorable one—was given to THE 
Truru Srexer for publication. From the same letter 
I learn further that the publication of this opinion 
was stopped by my friend, who, as she expresses it, 
was “on the rack of persecution,” and who feared 
that the publication of an opinion favorable to my 
book would add to the bitterness of that persecution. 

In regard to this matter you well remark, “ What a 
beautiful state of society that letter shows to exist in 
that town, and what a blessing Christianity is to the 
people of this country!” What a beautiful state of 
society, indeed! And yet the Christians of that town 
are no more intolerant than are their brethren of all 
other towns and cities in which they are largely in 
the majority. Indeed, though many weak-kneed 
Christians now try to deny the fact, Christianity is 
essentially an intolerant religion, and the whole his- 
tory of the Christian church establishes this fact be- 
yond all dispute. . 

The fact that persecution does not now prevail to 
so horrible an extent as it prevailed during former 
ages is due entirely to the decline of Christianity, 
and not to its greater power. Without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, I assert that the Christian 
church never abandoned any form of persecution, no 
matter how horrible that form might be, so long as 
she r. tained the power to use it. With equal fear- 
lessness, I assert that she has never admitted that 
her persecutions of the past were wrong; that she 
has never renounced her pretended right to perse- 
cute; and that she has never disclaimed her inten- 
tion to renew those persecutions, should she ever re- 
cover her lost power. I further assert, and defy 
successful contradiction, that the religious toleration 
which does now, to some extent, prevail in several 
countries, has been brought about, in spite of the 
church, by Liberalism, her natural enemy. Chris- 
tians, then, must hav a monstrous amount of.“‘cheek” 
to arrogate to themselvs, as they do, the credit of 
this better condition which, as they well know, has 
been brought about, in spite of their utmost endeavors, 
by their enemies, the Liberals. 

Even Jesus, the reputed founder of Christianity— 
if the teachings of the New Testament be any au- 
thority—was himself an embodiment of bigotry and 
intolerance. “And whosoever shall not receive you 
nor hear your words, when ye depart out of that 
house, or city, shake off the dust of your feet. Verily 
I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom and Gomorrah, in the day of judg- 
ment, than for that city” (Matt. x, 14, 15). 

“Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth; I came not to send peace, but asword. For 
I am come to set a man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And a 
man’s foes shall be they of his own household” (Matt. 
x, 34, 35, 36). 

“And found in the temple those that sold oxen, and 
sheep, and doves, and the changers of money sitting: 
And when he had made a scour: e of small cords, he 
(by assaulting them in a ruffianly manner, and being 
sustained by a mob of ruffians) drove them all out 
of the temple, and the sheep, and the oxen; and 
poured out the changers’ money, and overthrew the 
tables” (John ii, 14, 15). The parenthesis is mine. 
The parties here driven out by Jesus and his mob, 
had just as good a right in the temple as had he, and 
they were engaged in a much more honorable busi- 
ness than that of assaulting peaceable people with 
unlawful weapons, overturning tables, etc., and com- 
mitting other acts of inexcusable rowdyism. 

“Tf any man come unto me and hate not his father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple” (Luke xiv, 26). This is, undeniably 
pure Christianity; and it is also, undeniably, the re- 
ligion of pure hate. ` So is the following: “ . . , 
he that believeth not, shall be damned” (Mark xvi, 
16). Could the followers of such a teacher be other- 
wise than bigots and persecutors? See how quickly 
and how naturally Paul follows in this same strain: 
“If any man preach any other gospel unto you than 
that ye hav received, let him be accursed ” (Gal. i, 9). 
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These are all undeniably Christian teachings of 
the very highest authority, and they undeniably re- 
quire all true Christians to hate and to accurse or 
devote to destruction all unbelievers, and all hereti- 

- cal believers. And this is just what all true Chris- 
tians hav ever done. They hav never’ recognized 
unbelievers and heretics as possessing any rights, 
except the right to be burnt at the stake, and then 
damned to eternal burnings after death. He that 
does not hold these views is tinctured with unbelief 
heresy, and cannot justly claim to be a true Chris- 
jan. ` 

Let us, then, not blame Christians for being perse- 
cutors, since they cannot be the former without being 
the latter. Let us labor for the overthrow of the 
system of religion which makes persecutors of other- 
wise good men and women. While Christianity 
exists, persecution will also exist. 

The friend whose persecutions called out this 
article is a delicate little woman—a widow who is 
dependent for her own livelihood, and for the sup- 
port and the education of her ‘children, upon her 
earnings as a teacher in the public schools. She is 
a woman whose intelligence and refinement render 
her an ornament to society, and whose goodness 

' renders her a blessing. And yet Christians are now 
standing between her and her means of earning a 
support, and are threatening to take those means 
away if she dares to publicly express her favorable 
views of Liberalism in general, or of my new book in 
particular. I regret exceedingly that I hav inno- 
cently added anything to the burden of her persecu- 

tions. As the matter stands, however, I will ask, as a 

personal favor, that every reader of this article will 
place it in the hands of some Christian friend, and 
let him see what his religion really is, and what it is 
doing. I hope that every Liberal, who feels able to 
do so, will also place the book in question in the 
hands of a Christian friend, and let him see whether, 
for indorsing such a book, a worthy widow and her 
children should be deprived of their means of living. 

Please order this book at once. 

For nearly thirty years, I hav been almost con- 
stantly exposed to these same forms of persecutions. 
Being a disabled Union soldier, I, like my fair little 
friend, am now dependent for a livelihood principally 
upon my earnings as a teacher in the public schools. 
And if the indorsing of such a book as “The Bible 
Analyzed” calls forth so bitter persecutions against 
her, how much more does the writing of the book 
call forth persecutions against myself. How long I 
shall be able to hold my position in the public schools 
Ido not know. If every Liberal who is able to do 
so would buy one or more of my books, I would not 
need to teach any more at all, and would giv my 
whole time to the noble cause of Liberalism. 

Modesto, Cal., June 28, 284. Joan R. Kexso. 


Notes from Dr. J. L. York in the Lecture-field 
l of Montana. 


To rae Eprror or Tus Terora Serger, Sir: Please 
find inclosed nine dollars for Tue Trura Srerer, to 
be used as directed in private letter. 

That our friends who are interested in the move- 
ment and cause of mental liberty in the far West may 
know where I am and how goes the battle, I send, 
as before, my notes from the lecture-field. 

My first appointment on the trip found me at Eu- 
reka, Nevada, where I gave six lectures to splendid 
audiences, I trust with good results. 

The orthodox religion is quite faded and thin 
among these sons-of toil who delve in mother earth 
for the precious metals. And a gospel Sunday is out 
of the question. in the mines; in fact, the sound of 
pick and shovel and the roar of the smelting furnaces 
goes on nightand day, year in and year out. A min- 
ing town in the mountains is an unhealthy place for 
religion—too busy to think how Christ died, but not 
too busy to read Tur Truta Szeszr, and turn out to 
a radical Freethought lecture. x 

Thanks are due at Eureka to Geo. Gavin, C. B. 
Bidwell, and Jason Burlingame for the comforts of 
home and kindness during my stay. 

The next place was Salt Lake, where my story was 
brief, as I found on arrival that the celebrated Ger- 
ald Massey was already advertised to open a course 
of lectures on the following day. I, however, spent 
the day in calling on some of the friends of Tur 
Truru Seexcer in Salt Lake. I made a hurried visit 
at Farmington on the way to Ogden in order to shake 
hands with Henry Souther and Hector Haight, two 
warm supporters of our noble cause in its struggle 
against the Mormon deviltry. 

Taking the northern line, I passed through Utah 
and into Montana, over a wide stretch of. country, 
beautiful in its wildness and rich in mineral wealth 
and stock-raising, reaching Butte City right side up 
with care. 

This is a most thriving camp of about ten thou- 
sand people, and without doubt the richest on the 
Pacific coast since the days of the Virginia bonanzas. 
The people here were hungry for the gospel of nat- 
ure, and responded by full houses for six nights. 
Many thanks are due here to W. W. Filkins, Dr. 
Whitford, and others, and especially to our friend 
Fred Cook, one of nature's noblemen, for much kind-| 


ness in helping us to do our work in Butte City. 
With the promis to return in two or three weeks for 
another course of lectures, I turned toward Bozeman, 
a fine little town of about fifteen hundred people on 
the North Pacific Railroad, where I am advertised to 
giv a course of four lectures, and where I am at the 
present writing. 

There is a large Liberal element in this little city. 
I hav had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Stover, a stanch 
Infidel, who writes sometimes for Taz Trura SEEKER; 
also Thomas Burk, former president of the Liberal 
League here. I am also made happy in meeting our 
old-time friend, Mrs. Judge Davis (formerly Belle 
Chamberlain), who in former years canvassed the en- 
tire Pacific coast in the interest of Liberalism. Her 
many friends will be glad to know that she is pleas- 
antly situated in Bozeman, surrounded with every 
comfort. And well she deserves comfort and rest 
after her long struggle against poverty and religious 
prejudices, against which she battled for many years. 

Next week I will be in Helena, and the week fol- 
lowing in Butte City again, after which I am going 
to giv a short course in Deer Lodge, and thence move 
on to Missoula, and thence to Spokane Falls, 


‘Cheeney, Walla Walla, and so on down the Columbia 


to Portland, Oregon. 

I hav thus sketched the route that readers of Tur 
Trurs Seeker may be on the lookout and help me, 
that I may help them, in the name of universal men- 
tal liberty. i 

With many kind regards for you and yours, I am, 
as ever, - Yours for the whole truth, 

Dr. J. L. Yorr. 
The American Party. 


Not long ago a convention of the American party 
was held in Farwell Hall, Chicago. I try to keep 
slightly posted on. political matters, but I was so 
densely ignorant that I did not even know that we 
had an American party in this country. Butler 
should hav been nominated. He is the champion 
nominee in the wide world, and the other places so 
far as heard from. I learned by the papers that an 
American party not only exists, but it has a “ mission.” 
During Senator Pomeroy’s address on “'The Mission ” 
he said, “The adopted citizen should hav all the 
rights of the nativ born.” He advised the committee 
to make this a “ conspicuous plank.” It would hav 
been instructiv to the convention and the people gen- 
erally if the senator had pointed out and explained a 
dozen or two of the rights that are enjoyed by the 
nativ born but denied to the adopted citizen of this 
country. If he referred to the clause in the Consti- 
tution relating to the presidency, his “ conspicuous 
plank ” was decidedly un-American. Such is the con- 
sistency of party-makers. He advised the committee 
to be concise and pithy in the statement of their prin- 
ciples. The statement was pithy. Pith is a soft, 
spongy substance. Below are a few sections of the 
platform, “which was fervently pronounced to be 
“God’s platform’ by Dr. Blanchard.” 

The first thought that occurred to me when I read 
that was, If it is God’s platforra, why not send it to 
heaven and hav it read before the gods and angels? 
We hav no use for it here. Most of the inhabitants 
of this country are human beings, and would not 
know how to commence a campaign on a “God's 
platform:” 

“We hold: 1. That ours is a Christian and not a 
heathen nation, and that the God of the Christian 
scriptures is the author of civil government, and is 
accepted as our supreme ruler.” ‘The first sentence 
implies that the country is discussing the question 
whether this is a Christian or a heathen nation, and 
that it is necessarily one or the other. The fact is, 
there may come a time when it will be neither. The 
word “ heathen” may be made to cover almost any 
meaning you please. It has undergone so many 
changes of meaning and been so differently construed 
that it is worthless as applied to a nation. With 
each Christian it nearly means everybody who does 
not belong to our branch of orthodoxy. Where did 
the God of the Christian scripture originate civil 
government? How many books has he written on 
that subject? Did he ever say anything about a re- 
public oran American party? God may be accepted 
as our supreme ruler, but who are meant by “our?” 
The handful in Farwell Hall or all the people of this 
country? If the former, they are welcome to their 
ruler, but if the latter, the statement is untrue. 

2. “That the Bible should be associated with books 
of science and literature in all our educational insti- 
tutions.” Supposing the Bible to be perfectly true 
and the best book on earth, why should it be associ- 
ated with books of science and literature? Our ed- 
ucational institutions are not supported for the pur- 
pose of teaching or studying the Bible. Is it not suf- 
ficient that the Christians hav the privilege of study- 
ing the Bible in their churches and their homes? 
Students who wish to become learned in science and 
literature hav no time for studying the Bible while at 
school or college. 

3. “That God requires and man needs a sabbath.” 
That plank is so explicit that an Infidel might stand 
on it. Nothing is said about a cessation of business 
or going to church, or singing, hymns, or anything 


of that kind. The man who sawed out that plank 
must hav been one of the party who prepared the 
timber for Noah’s ark. Sections 4, 5, 6, and 7 relate 
to prohibition, secret lodges, prison labor, and patents, 

8. “ We hold to and will vote for woman's suf- 
frage.” That is a very “short hold” indeed. I fail 
to see how they can “hold to” something that docsn’t 
exist, and if it were-a reality there would be no need 
of voting for it. 

Section 9 demands civil equality for the Indians 
and Chinese American party on ‘“God’s platform.” 
10 and 11 relate to arbitration and monopolies. 

12. “That the general government should furnish 
the people with an ample and sound currency.” 13 
relates to tariff and taxes. 

14. “That polygamy should be immediately sup- 
pressed bylaw.” Clearagsmud! Could anything be 
more definit? The American party on God’s plat- 
form has solved the polygamy question. Inasmuch 
as Congress has made some heroic efforts to suppress 
polygamy by law, but without flattering success, it 
would hav been really refreshing if the new party had 
given us a page or two of explanations of the modus 
operandi in this little suppression operation. Through 
some inadvertence a few sections that should hav 
been appended to the platform were omitted. They 
are as follows: 

15. That every Infidel and Spiritualist should be 
compelled to attend some Christian church at least 
three times every Sabbath, and kiss some minister’s 
toe once each month. 

16. That the property of auy Freethinker should . 
be confiscated and given to any Christian neighbor 
who may happen to be in need. 

17. That the sum of $9,000,000 should be drawn 
from the United States treasury and expended in 
Bibles, and that every Infidel should be compelled to 
buy at least ten Bibles. 

18. That every child attending the public schools 
should be taught that the earth is flat and has four 
corners. 

19. That the government should furnish each of 
the founders of this party with an ample suit of 
clothes having an ample supply of ample pockets to 
hold the ampie currency, and each should hav an of- 
fice with an ample salary attached. 

20. Inasmuch as our party will need recruits, the 
government should appoint an ample exploring com- 
mittee (from the persons here present) to search the 
earth—and the stars, if necessary—for a race of men 
without brains. 

And this party went seriously through the mockery 
of nominating candidates for president and vice-pres- 
ident of the United States, appointing a national 
committee, and a special committee to notify the 
nominees of the honor they had received. It re- 
minded me of a group of six-year-olds playing “ keep- 
ing house,” or “school.” It is humiliating to one’s 
national pride to think that, in the year 1884, in this 
favored land, a band of professedly intelligent per- 
sons can be found, capable of giving utterance to such 
pitiful imbecility, such inexcusable idiocy, as the 
above so-called platform. 

Were it not for my strong faith in progression, I 
should sometimes be tempted to think that man has 
already passed the culminating point in intellectual 
development and is lapsing toward barbarism again. 
Liberals, wake up! Don’t doze off to sleep as long 
as that Bible is allowed inside of an American school 
building. Get that Bible out, then take a little nap 
and be ready for the next move. N. G. W. 

~ 

Tu following bit of controversy betweon the Independent and 
the Central Presbyterian is funny. ‘Lhe omniscionco of the ed- 
itors scoms to be equal to that of God himself, but an uncon- 
verted layman can only wonder how they both found out so 
accurately what is God's intention toward the sinner. We 
quote from the Jndependent: 

“The position of the Ladependent 13 that a man is nol under condem- 
nation for the sin of Aam, but only passes under condemnation when 
he himself begins personally to sin, ‘This, the Independent admits, he 
will cerlalnly do, just as the pointer dog will Inevitably hav the in- 
stincts which belong to that breed of dogs.’ 

“'Phat is very nearly a correct statement of tho facts as we 
sec them, It procecds: 

«sIf thie is a true account of the cage, then of all crowturos we ure 
certulnly the most miserable.’ 

‘¢ We hav not noticed such to be the case, except as all sin 
is most miserable. 

“We “inherit,” without any fault of our own, a propensity to sin.’ 

(True. ] 

“ «Which we cannot resist, which no man has ever resisted.’ 

“ [Which we can resist, which we ought to resist, which 
millions of saints hav resisted with great success, though none 
with such entire success as to hav avoided all sin from the he- 
ginning of their moral life.] 

And we are undor Gud’s wrath and condemnation for a nature 
which we cannot help having any more than a polnter dog can help 
his Instincts to act In a particuler way.’ 

‘Never, never! God condemns no man for what he does 
not do himself; no man for what he inherits; no man for the 
‘nature’ which came to him without his will. 

«e God is angry with the wicked every day;” but why is he angry 
with men forcommisting sing which they cannot help any more than 
a dog can help barking or bitin: ? 

“ He certainly is not. He would be no God if ho were. 
he whole point of the mystery is that man inherits from his 
ancestors a nature which is his misfortune, not his guilt. He 
must resist it, or suffer God’s just displeasure.” 


That settles it, 
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Communigations. 


Whatever Is, Is. 


To raz Eprror or Tue Trurs Szexer, Sir: You 
may, perhaps, remember that heretofore I hav con- 
tributed a few articles for THe Trurn Seerer, under 
the heading, ‘Is Mind Material ?” in which I argued 
only one side of the question of the existence of 
mind, as well as of everything else that exists in the 

` universe, to show that if Materialism was true, as 
held by Materialists, that mind and all other phe- 
nomena in nature were the result of material organ- 
ization, then evolution would be chargeable with 
everything that Materialists find fault with, includ- 
ing every system of idolatry—all the different gods 
that men hav imagined had an existence and hav 
worshiped; and every ism and fraud that has ever 
existed—the Jew-god and Christianity, and every 
humbug, from the year 1 (if there ever could hav 
been a year 1) down to the present time; for if 
the material organization of matter is the cause of 
all things, then all things are the result of that cause; 
and according to that theory, whatever is, not only 
is, but whatever is is right, or, if wrong, would be 
attributable to that cause for its existence; for there 
could be no cther cause. Having thus summed up 
my arguments, and answered some of my critics, I 
proposed, at some future time, if I had time and 
was so disposed, to present some arguments in 
favor of a spiritual or eternal intelligence theory; 
and as I see the subject still elicits continued dis- 
cussion by S. P. Andrews, S. P. Putnam, J. R. Perry, 
Otto Wettstein, and others, under the headings of 
“Universology,” “The Problem of the Universe,” 
“Final Causes,” “Spiritualism,” ete., I hav been in- 
duced to present a few thoughts of my own on the 
subject under discussion, and convictions that I hav 
entertained for several years; and thought that, for 
the sake of a little variety, and to avoid monotony, I 
would take a new text. And, first, to begin a new 
departure from my former train of thought, I will 
take up the question presented by Otto Wettstein in 
his reply to Mrs. Heddon, in Tu: Trura Szrxer of Nov. 
24, 1883, page 746, where he says: “If you say God 
created, we say who created God?” and in an edi- 
torial reply to Wm. Kirby, in Tae Trurs Seexer of 
Nov. 17, 1883, page 726, where the question is stated 
to be, first, “Is there a god,” and second, “If there 
is, did he hav anything to do with preparing the dif- 
ferent Bibles now existing?” and again, in an edi- 
torial reply to John §. Parish and S. E. Cooley, in 
Tre Trore Seeker of Feb. 16, 1884, page 105, where 
eternal is described, and very truly, as being endless 
both ways, and has always existed, never could hav 
been begun, and as every effect must hav a cause, 
the conundrum is presented, If. God is an effect, 
what or who is the cause of God? and then asks: 
“ Giv it up, do you ?” and then says, “ Well, here is 
the answer: There is no such being as is described 
in the Bible and called God.” As to the God de- 
scribed in the Bible I shall not differ from the 
editor, but as to the idea that there is no God, I 
shall beg leave to dissent from that view of the ques- 
tion. 

To ask the question, Who made God, or what or 
who was the cause of God? is just dodging or beg- 
ing the very question at issue, and just as positivly 
denying the existence of God, as to say so in plain 
words, and assert that there is no God. For if God 
could be created, he would not be God. A created 
being would not be eternal in existence. God must 
be eternal to be God, as Mr. Editor says eternal 
means endless both ways, and could never hav been 
begun. And so must God be; could never hav had 
a beginning, and can never cease to exist. And as I 
stated in one of my former articles on the Material- 
ism of mind, I do not believe that God can commit 
suicide. I believe that to be one thing that God, 
infinit in power, cannot do. And so God cannot be 
an effect of a cause. There must be one cause with- 
out a cause—eternal. That alone is God. But the 
Materialist asks how can that be that is inconceivable, 
therefore impossible! That theory givs nothing to 
stand upon—that it is necessary to hav a material 
basis—something tangible, something conceivable. 
Then I would ask how could matter be eternal? The 
same question will apply to the material. It is just 
as inconceivable how this material universe could 
hav eternally existed, as that an intelligent supreme 
being could hav eternally existed. It is entirely 
useless for us to begin where we are and trace back 
the succession of effects and causes in nature to find 
the beginning, for there can be no beginning. Some- 
thing must be eternal, or no thing could be. The 
fact that I exist is the proof that there is an eternal 
existence. And, reasoning from the principles by 
which we are governed in all the transactions of this 
life, and in compliance with which we learn all we 
know or ever can know, we must arrive at the con- 
clusion that the eternal cause is an intelligent cause; 
for we know as surely as we know that we exist, that 
in all the transactions of this life on this earth, every- 
thing is the result of the exercise of the intellectual 
powers of the mind of man or the inferior animals; 


that mind is the power, though invisible, propelling 
and governing all the multifarious business opera- 
tions, scientific investigations, discoveries in the laws 
and forces of nature, in the astronomical, geologi- 
cal, chemical, and in every department of science; 
and everywhere mind is all and all. The activ, in- 
telligent force that plans, supervises, and through 
these material organisms of ours, which the mind 
uses for the carrying out its designs, executes those 
plans and purposes. We can see in all these opera- 
tions going on all around us the evidence of intelli- 
gent design for the accomplishment of a purpose. 
This, if we would only stop to think how it is so, pre- 
sents as great a mystery for us to solve as the eternal 
existence of God. We cannot explain how the mind 
makes this body move at its will and do its bidding 
any more than we can explain how God could hav 
eternally existed. Now if we can see the same evi- 
dence of intelligent design in all the works of nature 
as far as we can scan the universe, then we hav the 
same reason to believe in an intelligent power that 
controls the operations of nature, and directs every- 
thing with a design for the accomplishment of a pur- 
pose, that we hav for knowing, as we do, that mind is 
the intelligent power that plans and controls all the 
operations of mankind in the transactions of this life. 


Mr. Putnam tells us, on the page of Taz Terura 
Srrxzr referred to (742), that mind is not a substance, 
that it is simply phenomena, a manifestation. We 
cannot make it identical with pure existence, for it 
has no independent life. We cannot conceive of it 
as existing in itself, while we can so conceive of mat- 
ter. I think that I can conceive of my own mind as 
an identical existence, independent of this body, and 
that I can conceive of it or recognize it in no other 
way but as an identity, as my ego, myself, though I 
cannot see it as I see material objects. Yet I can see 
it with my mind’s eye, as is sometimes said—in other 
words, the mind can recognize itself. I can recog- 
nize my own thoughts, and I can recall them from 
away back in the years past, and reconsider them, 
and pass judgment upon them as to their value and 
their influence upon my actions and the formation 
and development of my character and present condi- 
tion in life. Will the Materialist tell me that this 
power, this facility, is all the result of a peculiar ma- 
terial organization, and then tell me in the next 
breath that these materials are constantly changing 
under a process of evolution, so that in the course of 
about seven years every particle of my present organ- 
ism will be changed, and be composed of entirely 
different particles of matter from those of which it is 
now composed; and if this is true, then how is it that 
the mind does not change? How is it that these en- 
tirely new and different materials get possession of 
and hold on to the old thoughts? Why doesn’t the or- 
ganism of the mind change with the body? I know 
that I am the same; I am that I was when I was as 
far back as I can remember—not more than five years 
old. I think these facts prove that we can make the 
mind identical with pure existence, and that we can 
conceive of it as existing in itself as certainly as we can 
of matter. In fact, we can conceive of it in no other 
way but as an identical, pure existence. We can 
conceive of no possible connection between the mind 
and the material organization of this body. We can 
not explain how they are connected—how the mind 
controls the body. All we know is that it can and 
does—that the mind is the power, the body the ma- 
chine. 

But if it could be proved that mind is the regult of 
material organization, instead of being the result of 
the direct fiat of the Almighty, it would make no dif- 
ference as to the result, only as to the mode of pro- 
ducing that result. Whatever is, is; the how and 
the why are questions open for discussion. If the 
mind is the result of material organization, then that 
is God’s way of producing that result, that is all. I 
believe in evolution, but an evolution with a God to 
back it up. 

As to design, Mr. Putnam tells us, as all Material- 
ists do, that “science sweeps the endless heavens with 
its telescopic glance. It continually discover matter, 
but not mind. There is no evidence of what we call 
intelligence.” No wonder that mind cannot be dis- 
covered in that way, for the discoverer is looking for 
a material mind, and there is no such thing to find. 
Might as well look for the end of eternity. Butwhen 
the assertion is made that there is no evidence of 
what we call intelligence, I beg leave to dissent, and 
must deny the truth of that assertion. He says there 
is “simply orderly force, but orderly force is not mind. 
It is law, and the existence of law does not indicate 
mind. Law is not a thing, it is a mode, and this 
mode always has been, always will be,” ete. Thisis 
assertion with a little truth mixed in to make the as- 
sertion pass, if it will, for truth, like bogus coin, with 
a little of the genuin coin mixed in. Orderly force 
is not mind—it is law; but orderly force is the best 
possible evidence we can hav of intelligent design. 
Law is for a purpose. It orders.a course of proced- 
ure, to carry out a design, to accomplish a purpose. 
It is just as much an evidence of intelligent design 
as the Victoria Bridge over the St. Lawrence River, 
which shows the design of making a passage-way for 
locomotiv engins and trains of cars over that stream 


of water, which would be utterly impossible without 
that bridge. And so with all the laws of nature. 
They are God’s rule of action, that is all. They all 
speak for themselvs. They are for a purpose, to di- 
rect us in the right way to the truth, and if we vio- 
late any of them we must and surely will suffer the 
consequences, suffer the penalty that follows every 
violation of any law. Mr. Putnam says the move- 
ment of the stars, the wondrous magnificence of their 
procession, does not indicate anterior mentality. If 
law began to be, I grant that the supposition of a 
mind to begin it would be reasonable. But as law 
never began, mind -as a cause is superfluous, and 
therefore in the eyes of science there is no such thing. 
If the movement of the stars and the stability and 
‘order of the universe, the regularity and precision of 
the movements of the planets if they had a beginning, 
do not indicate anterior mentality, then I do not 
know what can do it. 

If the eyes of science cannot see the evidence of a 
mind in the laws of nature-—whether they ever begun 
or are eternal could make no difference—then those 
must be blind eyes, or the eyes of a false science. 

If the whole spirit of science is toward unity, and 
seeks to resolve every force into one force—and this 
is the goal of all analysis—goes from the complex to. 
the simple, and the more simplicity it finds the more 
satisfaction it finds, and never will explain the uni- 
verse by two things, but eventually by one, then all 
science has got to do is to accept the theory of one 
supreme, self-existent, eternal intelligence as the 
cause of all things, to reach the goal of analysis, and 
it is done. But Materialism will never do that, never 
reach that goal. Mr. Putnam says the source of 
mind is protoplasm, that this is amply demonstrated, 
but does not tell us how that is demonstrated. It is 
simply assertion without a particle of proof, and that 
if we destroy protoplasm we destroy mentality—that 
is another assertion without proof. “Let human in- 
telligence entirely vanish, what we call the material 
universe would still exist.” That does not prove that 
protoplasm is the source of mind—that the material 
universe exists after human intellect has vanished— 
because it has not been proven that protoplasm is the 
source of mind. It is merely assumed that it has 
been proven, by making the assertion, that is all. 
Just like most of the arguments that are advanced to 
prove that mind is the result of material organization, 
no argument at all, nothing but assumption. 

But to continue the investigation of this design 
question. I hav heard it asserted that there was 
nothing in the works of nature that gave any evi- 
dence of design, and those who. advocate that theory 
generally go as far away in the universe as they can 
for their facts or fictions to substantiate those views, 
far away beyond the comprehension of ordinary: in- 
tellects; to thé fixed stars, the nebula, the milky 
way, the formation of worlds, or something of that 
sort, to confuse and bewilder the mind instead of com- 
ing right home to familiar and well-known ‘facts to 
prove the truth of their theory. Now, I propose to 
commence here with myself, and what is true in re- 
spect to myself would-be true in the same manner 
with every other person in the world. The eye 
shows design. Nothing could be plainer than that 
the eye was constructed for the purpose of vision for 
seeing, and a most wonderful piece of mechanism it 
is, too, and answers the design for which it was con- 
structed completely. There can be no mistake ag to 
the design of that organ for the purpose to which it 
is applied, giving us a view of the outside world, by 
means of which we can store our minds with knowl- 
edge that could be obtained in no other way. And 
the ear is another organ peculiarly constructed for 
another purpose—to aid us in our intercourse with 
the outside world in cases where the eye alone would 
be useless, but where the sense of hearing would be 
of the greatest advantage to us—perhaps the means 
of saving our lives, and of the greatest service to us 
in thousands of ways here in this life. That organ 
shows design, if anything can do so—that it was con- 
structed for the very purpose for which it answers. 
Nothing else could supply its place. The hands are 
constructed for a purpose, and they answer the de- 
sign, fulfil the purpose for which they were. peculiarly 
formed. There is no mistake about it. They are all 
right for the use they are to be put to. If anything 
shows design, these members of the body do, and so 
with the arms. The length, the joints, the propor- 
tion, and everything about their structure show de- 
sign. The feet show by their peculiar construction 
that they were designed for the very purpose of 
walking and balancing the body in an erect position 
in our movements from place to place here on earth. 

But it is needless to enumerate every member of 
our body. Every organ of our physical system shows 
design, an intelligent design, and the fact that all 
these peculiarities are the same in all the millions of 
the human race proves that they could not hav come 
by chance.. But they must be in accordance with 
fixed laws, and the result of one, and only one, de- 
signer and maker. 

I will just refer to another of Mr. Putnam’s state- 
ments in the article heretofore mentioned on page 
742 of Tus Trurn Sesxzr, November 24,1883. He 


says: “Let it be distinctly understood what we mean 
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by saying that mind is the result of matter. We do 
not mean that it is a form of matter. Mind is not 
matter, however subtil and ethereal. Neither is it 
a property of matter, or quality, or attribute; neither 
is it an entity or thing. It is simply a process. It is 
a movement, an activity. The soul of man is not a 
substance; it is action, action, action—wonderful, 
magnificent, far-reaching, piercing, and penetrating; 
but action, and nothing more. Why this action, 
called mind, results from certain organizations of 
matter, is more than we can tell. That problem, at 
present, is not solved. It may be eventually, but the 
difficulties are immensely simplified the moment 
we admit that mind is a process and not a thing.” 
Now just let us take a peep at this logic. How is this 
mind, that is not a form of matter, that is not matter, 
that is not a property of matter, or quality, or attri- 
bute, neither an entity or thing, going to act? Ishould 
like to know. How is nothing going into action, won- 
derful, magnificent, far-reaching, piercing, penetrat- 
‘ing, but action and nothing more? Well may he say 
that this problem is not solved. Can we conceive of 
a movement, unless there is something to move? Of 
action unless. there is something to act? Could a 
greater absurdity be presented to our understanding 
than such a proposition as that? And that is, really, 
the solution of Materialism, and nothing more or 
less. That is the argument to prove that there is no 
God—simply nothing, with the bottom knocked out 
of that, to carry out the inconsistency of such non- 
sense offered as argument. Is it any more incon- 
ceivable how there can be an eternal existence, in- 
telligent or material, of which we hav the positiv evi- 
dence, in the fact that both exist, or the material, at 
any rate, which Mr. Putnam admits, than that noth- 
ing can act in such far-reaching, piercing, penetrat- 
ing a manner, as is described in that statement? I 
cannot see that the admission of such a proposition 
as that is lessening the difficulties of solving'the prob- 
lem of the universe, but on the contrary, can only 
see that it would be utterly impossible to solve any- 
thing in that way with nothing. Most wonderful is 
science! Mr. Putnam says, as I understand him from 
statements made in the same column just preceding 
this peroration of action, action, action, that the only 
way to escape the force of this reasoning, that mind 
is not the result of protoplasm or material organiza- 
tion, is to affirm that we know the outside universe 
solely through mental action; that is, that we infer 
the existence of the material universe from the opera- 
tion of the mind; we only know mind directly, it is 
said, and, from that direct knowledge, we reason to 
the existence of the universe itself. This seems a 
very plausible assertion, and, if true, says Mr. Put- 
nam, of course mind is the reality, and matter the 
shadow. But what mind is the reality? Simply my 
own mind. The universe, I infer; and Mr. Andrews 
and all other minds, I infer. I don’t know that the 
universe exists. I don’t know that Mr. Andrews ex- 
ists. I only know that I exist. 


Mr. Andrews is the shadow of a shadow, the infer- 
ence of an inferenve. This is simply nonsense. 
think so, too—simply nonsense; for in the first place 
there is no evidence to prove that it is true; and in 
the next place, what difference could it make with 
the mental action of the mind whether it was the re- 
sult of protoplasm or not? and again how could it 
reason at all if the mind is nothing but an action, 
the result of protoplasm or material organization, and 
not a thing or entity? The reason must be in the 
protoplasm or organization, of which the mind is the 
result, action only, and nothing more. But I know 
that it is myseli—my own mind—that is reasoning, 
and that all my actions and conclusions are the re- 
sult of that reasoning. If not, then I do not know 
that I exist; and if I don’t know that I exist, then I 
don’t know anything. So that if we assume that the 
mind is the result of protoplasm, we are in just as 
bad a muddle as if the mind came to be in some 
other way, as a separate and independent thinking 
power, as it is just as capable of solving the problem 
of the universe as if it was derived from a cabbage- 
head. 


I hav always supposed that I was a being, an en- 
tity, some ego, myself, intellectually, but am now in- 
formed that I am only an action, and nothing more. 
That is, that all that I know myself by, and all the 
intelligent self I know myself to be, is nothing but 
an action, but a pretty long one, for I can remem- 
ber back quite a length of time, and of performing a 
great many actions myself, but all those actions were 
of short duration—did not last as long as I hav. 
They ended as soon as they were performed, and that 
was all there was of them; they hav gone into 
oblivion. But I am here yet. 
a day’s work in my life, or at least I supposed they 
were within my lifetime; retired to rest at night, and 
hav arisen again in the morning, and supposed that 
it was all correct, did not know or think that my 
actions knew anything of themselvs which they must 
hav done if they were like me, if I am only an action. 
I never heard any of them say that they knew what 
was going on, and they hav all died out, and I am here 
yet, a stationary old action, too rough and solid to 
be killed off very easily. 
and there is no sense in trying to overcome science 


I hav performed many | 


with any such nonsense as that I am an entity, an 
ego by myself, or that any intelligent existence is, 
though Mr. Putnam calls himself an ego, which I sup- 
pose he would hav us understand to be an intelligent 
being, and applies the same term to others, as Mr. 
Andrews, that he recognizes as an ego different and 
separate from himself, as if he was something more 
than an action, which he says is not an entity or 
thing, but simply a process, a movement, an activity. 
I hav made these references to Mr. Putnam's propo- 
sitions as to the origin of mind because they seem to 
come within the how of what is, is, the same as the 
question of intelligent design is introduced to show 
how the universe came to exist as it does, whether 
organized and controled by an intelligent designer, 
or evoluted from inanimate matter into the various 
forms and phenomena exhibited in the works of na- 
ture, without design, or.whether evolution is not the 
result of a designing, invisible intelligence, so that if 
mind is the result of material organization, as is 
claimed, it would amount to the same thing; organ- 
ization only being the means or process by or through 
which the result is accomplised, the intelligent de- 
signer acting back of this evolution, or in this evolu- 
tionary process, as I believe, for I cannot conceive it 
possible that intelligence could exist here with us, as 
we know it does, without an intelligent cause. Ican 
understand plainly enough that such a cause must be 
eternal. But how it is eternal I cannot understand 
any more than I can understand how I exist. Yet I 
know that I am, and that what is, is, whether I can 
understand it or not. If I don’t know that I exist, 
then I don’t know that anything exists, and there 
may be nothing in existence after all, and this idea 
places everything out of the range of.reason. But 
that is what I must believe—that all that appears to 


‘be is not, that the throngs of thousands upon thou- 


sands of men, women, children, and everything else 
that we see moving on the face of this our earth are 
not; that it is all a mistake; that I am not here my- 
self, writing and thinking, before I can believe there 
is no God, no eternal, self-existent intelligence ` at the 
head of and all through all, and in all, the life of all 
life, the supreme ruler, the source of all power, ever 
acting and moving in the material universe, the same 
as my soul or spirit exists within, and is the life and 
power that makes me the I am that I am. 
Detroit, Mich. James HALE. 


—— 


Protectiv Tariff. 


Protectiv tariff is a stimulant to the manufacturer} 


—what liquor is to the inebriate. A little does at 
first, but after awhile the system craves more, the 
first quantity ceases to be sufficient to satisfy the dis- 
ordered organs of acquisitivness, which demand 
more, more; and may be denominated the second 
downward step from manhood’s true condition of 
independence—the first step being when they stooped 
to the degrading position of asking the many (con- 
sumers) to giv to the few (manufacturers). 

From self-reliance to abject dependence is the cer- 
tain result of intemperance and of protection. 

There is no bottom to this quagmire of faise pol t- 
ical economy. The debasing habit of asking alms of 
the government at the expense of other classes of 
a nation is sure to bring its own reward. Not long 
before the delirium tremens willbegin to show itself. 
The system has become too much saturated to unload 
itself, and it sees “snakes in its boots,” or, in other 
words, failure stares them in the face. It is death 
to stop and death to goon. Their business has been 
carried on with borrowed capital, or, in other words, 
profits hav been stolen, outrageously taken from 
other sources than legitimate ones. An unhealthy 
state of manufactures is brought on—a surplus of 
products without a corresponding consumption. 
Foreign markets are shut off, and shops hav to shut 
down, «nd laborers hav to suffer for the necessaries 
of life. Commerce is ruined; products hav cost so 
much that they cannot be sold in foreign ports with- 
out loss; and the ery is “ More, more! giv us more! 
Crey) subsidies in the shape of protection, or we 

ie.” 


If the true physician prescribes that which com- 
mon sense teaches, a lessening amount of stimulant 
and an increase of manhood, the whole pack staré in 
a moment and he has to take himself off. But the 
false, the fraud, and quack puts in his appearance, 
and with his flattery agrees with the patient that it 
is more which will relieve him, and receives great 
patronage and large sums of money, and great is the 
quack. 

There was never in the world’s history a more falae 
theory promulgated, unless it was the Christian doc- 
trin, which is also protecting in its teaching—pro- 
tecting the guilty rascal from the punishment he 
richly deserves. 

When manufactured articles can be shipped to dif- 
ferent parts of the world and sold at a profit, then 
we will hav a commerce again, and not before. When 
we take articles of food to foreign countries and ex- 
change for things that they can make cheaper than 
we can make them, their laborer will stay there and 
not trouble us, and our own laborer will be benefited 


But science must prevail, | thereby. 


If I obtain money by my industry, I claim that I 


hav an inalienable right to purchase where I can get 
the best and cheapest, without paying another man 
or set of men anywhere from one to hundreds per 
cent for the privilege to do so. 

Are consumers a commodity, that a corner can be 
made upon them, the same as wheat, corn, or other 
commodities? Giv me the exclusiv right to manu- 
facture an article of general use and prohibit the 
consumers (my commodity) from purchasing else- 
where, and I could get tolerably well off, or, in other 
words, I would be well fixed. 

Out upon such stuff! Giv us freedom, loosen the 
shackles which are being drawn around us, which 
are sapping our very life-blood and making us slaves 
to monopolies and money corporations. 

The history of our country will bear me out when 
I say that the country prospered the most when 
nearest free trade, and vice versa. 

Yours truly, 

East Rodman, N. Y. 


M. E. Ross. 


e 
Liberal Christianity. 
From The New Thought. 

Of all the inconsistent humbugs in this world, the 
one known as Liberal Christian is the most sublimely 
ridiculous. There is no such thing as Liberal Chris- 
tianity; there can be no such thing. That which is 
Liberal is not Christian, that which is Christian can~ 
not be Liberal. l 

Christianity is a scheme to save fallen man. Hell- 
deserving sinners are by its manipulations to learn 
how to escape justice and get a heaven, to which 
they could never by their own merits hav been en- 
titled. 

Now, there are thousands who call themselvs 
Liberal Christians who do not believe the fundamen- 
tals of Christianity. If man has not fallen, how can 
he be restored? If there is no hell, from what will 
you save men? If Jesus is a man only, how can he 
be a mediator between God-and man? 

Dr. Thomas, for instance, wanted to remain in the 
Christian church. The Methodists very consistently 
turned him out. He had no afiiliation with them. 
He believes none of their dogmas; why should he 
want to train with them? The Methodists are try- 
ing to raise men out of depravity and save them from 
hell; and all this by the blood of one of their gods. 
Dr. Thomas holds no sentiments in common with the 
Methodists; they did right in disfellowshipping 
him. 

Now, if doubters, Infidels, Spiritualists, and pro- 
gressers generally would cease to bow to the Grundy 
family—if they would come out and say, “ Christian- 
ity has become a synonym for exploded superstitions, 
and therefore I am nota Christian,” the Christian 
superstition would soon be consigned to sleep in its 
grave along with other exploded follies. 

Let us no longer try to galvanize into respectable 
life the putrid carcass known as Christianity; a car- 
cass which should long since hav been buried from 
sight. 


oo 


Pamphlet Notices. 


Tho Legend of Gantama Buddha” is a mine in itself, and 
should be read by every Liberal, then presented to Christians, 
Only 5 cents. 

In James Beeson's “Mssay on the Ownership of Land” 
(Water Valley, Miss.) I find much to admire and nothing to 
condemn, f 

Professor Grayston’s Normal School, Liboral, Mo., should 
be well patronized by Liberals. Please tako notice and fend 
for the announcement circular, 

More valuable matter crowded into 46 pages it has never 
been my good fortune to read than is found in ‘*'The Bible — 
What Is It?” by J. D. Shaw, editor and proprictor of the Inde- 
pendent Pulpit, Waco, Texas. Price 25 cents. 

Professor Joseph Henry’s ‘* Essays on Deaths and Funcrals” 
are well worth tle attention of ireethinkers who do not wish 
to he entombed in orthodox fashion, Your humble servant 
positivly forbids any services following her death. The pro- 
fessor’s address is Salina, Kansas. Pamphlet, 25 cents, 

“Separation of State and Church,” by Karl Heinzen, is by 
far the most radical and best work I hav ever read on the sub- 
ject. He advocates ‘church annihilation as on organized 
power of tho priests to use the beliof for the cnslavement of 
the believers, for the plunder of the people.” Price 10 couts. 

Professor A. B. Bradford’s lecture on the ‘Model Saints of 
the Old Testament ” should be read to every religious nudience 
at least once a month, that a truo knowledge may be gained 
of the Bible character of the heroes and heroins of Christian 
canonization, us clergymen, superintendents, and teachers of 
Sunday-schools carefully avoid mentioning the salient points 
in the lives of these distinguished gentlemen and ladies. 

“Something New. A Society Called the National or Anti- 
Christian Burial Society ” organized recently in Boston, Mass. 
Membership fee, 25 cents. ‘Ihe society, free of expense, will 
furnish a Freethought speaker at funerals within one hundred 
miles of Boston. Liberals now can hav no excuse for patron- 
izing Christian services on these occasions. For further par- 
ticulars see Boston Investigator, June 4th, aud address Geo. N. 
Hill, State st., Boston, Mass. Erra E. Grason. 

Barre, Muss., June 4, 284. 


m 


“Ty foundation of fact is a good thing, even for the most 
impassioned rhetoric,” says the Christian Advocate. ‘One of 
our preachers got it into his mind that a brother had been 
terribly burnt rescuing one of his children. But in point of 
fact the brother was intoxicated, and went to sleep in a brick- 
kiln. Tho congregation scoffed when the preacher made 
a pathetic reference to the honorablo scars of the heroic 
father.” 


ih 


“Tas Truth Seeker Annual and Il reethinkers’ 
Almanac,” 25 cents. 
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Sunday Concerts in the Parks. 

The pressure of enlightened public sentiment has 
at length become strong enough to overcome the 
opposition of the churches of this city to Sunday 
open-air concerts, and last Sunday Central Park was 
filled by thousands of men, women, and children 
whose opportunities for listening to good music are 
restricted to Sundays and evenings. 

Every year the park commissioners hav been asked 
to change the time of the weekly concerts from Sat- 
urday to Sunday afternoon, but the churches hav 
been solidly opposed, and the commissioners refused. 
This summer the pressure has been greater, and the 
opposition less, for during the past year great strides 
hav been made in Liberalizing public sentiment. 
Orthodoxy has lost its grip in this town, and Sunday 
diversions are common and cheap. The commis- 
sioners hav felt the change and drifted with the tide, 
and the result is that the people are now to be 
favored every Sunday with a magnificent classical- 
music concert. 

Philadelphia has enjoyed such for the past three 
weeks in Fairmount Park, last Sunday the press re- 
porting some fifty thousand listeners. The music is 
furnished by private business enterprise, the tradi- 
tions of the city forbidding the authorities to use 
public money for “desecrating the Sabbath.” For 
four Sundays past Boston Common has been visited 
by thousands, attracted by music provided by the 
city. Though this has been the rule for six years, 
the Lord has not destroyed the place. At first the 
music was sacred, but that feature has been dropped 
gradually, as the people preferred such lively airs as 
“ Milliken’s Galop” and Meyerbeer’s “Robert the 
Devil.” In Chicago, Milwaukee, and other Western 
cities Sunday is an enjoyable holiday, and though the 
preachers of all these places predict a rapid journey- 
ing of the populace toward the lower regions, the 
world moves on without any catastrophes traceable 
to this source. 

All these signs mark the disintegration of Chris- 
tianity, and the triumph of common sense. A supe- 
rior entertainment is better than a cast-iron statute 


to empty the loafers’ chairs in the corner saloons. 
M 


Mr. Walker. 

Mr. E. C. Walker denies that he has given any evi- 
dence of a desire to load the League down with a 
“large number of side issues,” and says that in as- 
suming that he does so desire we are in error. 

This is pleasant, truly. Mr. Walker is coming 
around, and has changed his mind since last year. 
But we must correct him on one point. It was ex- 
actly the Milwaukee platform we had in mind in re- 
plying to Seward Mitchell, and we understood Mr. 
Mitchell to mean the same. Mr. E. C. Walker was 
a member of the League Committee appointed in 
1882 at St. Louis to draft a body of “ issues,” and re- 
port at Milwaukee. Mr. Walker accepted the mis- 
sion, and made no protest then against the League 
making new demands. When the platform was pre- 
sented at Milwaukee, he, representing the minority 
of the committee, spoke against a few only of the 
planks. The report, prepared for us at the time by 
the secretary and revised by the president of the 
League, reads: 

“E. C. Walker, representing the minority of the same, reada 
report dissenting from a few radical declarations and demands 
as they exist in the report of the majority. It was received 
with the understanding that it be considered in connection 
with the majority report.” 

If he objected to a few only out of some thirty new 
propositions, we submit that the expression “a large 


number ” was justifiable. Or if he objects to most of 
them, say two-thirds, there would-be left ten new 
planks—a very large number considering their nature. 

But all this is a side issue itself. Mr. Walker, at 
Milwaukee, did not object to the League being made 
a horse on which every member could pile his indi- 
vidual hobby. He objected to the planks that con- 
troverted his ideas, that is all. 
entirely anarchistic, anti-prohibitory, and radical on 
the marriage question, those lengthy and unfavorable 
reviews in Lucifer would hav been unnecessary. 
present letter is a model of how to seem to say it, 
but not to. 


oo 
The Petition for State Secularization. 


When this petition was first printed it was the in- 


tention to present it to this Congress, but the heated 


political campaign upon which the country is just 


entering has forced everything else to one side, and 


the prospect of getting the “ prayer ” acted upon was 


not considered propitious. Mr. Curtis, the mover in 
this matter, agrees with us that the ‘postponement 
will be advantageous to the interests of Liberalism, 


and itis so ordered. By pursuing this course the 
list of signers can be greatly lengthened, which will 
There is nothing 
the politicians fear so much as a long list of voters 


add correspondingly to the effect. 


who mean business. If the League had a thousand 
auxiliaries, with each a membership of a hundred, its 
demands would be almost immediately granted. 
A petition with a few hundred thousand names 
rightly presented and vigorously advocated will lim- 
ber up the knees of the members of both houses. 

Roll up the names! 

2t gs 
Mr. Hale’s Errors. 

In a voluminous contribution in this week’s issue 
Mr. James Hale essays some criticism of Mr. Put- 
nam, Mr. Wettstein, and, incidentally, the editor. In 
the sinuous course of his manuscript he makes some 


ludicrous errors in reasoning. For instance, he asks 


those who reason that if everything that exists has 
been created, “God,” provided he exists, must also 
hav been created, how it can be that matter is eter- 
nal; and he says “it is just as inconceivable how this 
material universe could hav eternally existed, as that 
an intelligent supreme being could hav eternally 
existed.” 

It seems surprising that Mr. Hale does not see 
the absurdity of thus placing upon an equality a 
product of the imagination and a reality, a specula- 
tion and a fact. That matter is eternal is logically 
demonstrable; that there exists an intelligent su- 
preme being is not demonstrable in any way. It is 
solely a speculation of philosophy, and an assump- 
tion by theology. Ina knowledge of this “ being ” 
we are no farther ahead than the world was two or 
three thousand years ago. All we hav is empty 
words and names. Ideas of “God” hav proceeded 
from innumerable religious fancies, which, in turn, 
originated in fear of natural phenomena and igno- 
rance of their cause. “God” was the hobgoblin of 
the nursery of the race, and the priests the self- 
elected nurses who kept the children quiet by men- 
tioning in scared whispers his terrible name. In this 
age men hav mostly outgrown this gross conception, 
but, unable to account for all the mysteries they 
behold, some conjure up a “Supreme Intelligence,” 
an “Absolute,” or an “Infinit Energy.” The differ- 
ence between these conceptions and the ideas of the 
early man is precisely the difference existing be- 
tween the knowledge men had then and that which 
they hav now. One conception is no more demon- 
strable than the other. 

The material universe, on the other hand, or mat- 
ter, is here. It is seen, felt, weighed, tasted, heard, 
smelt, analyzed. Nota particle can be destroyed, 
not an atom created. It is, therefore, immortal, eter- 
nal; the changes taking place in its forms are but 
the accretions and dissolutions of organic and inor- 
ganic tissues, and not creations and utter extinctions. 
It has passed to an axiom that out of nothing noth- 
ing can arise. But until something can be created 
from nothing, matter must be admitted to be eternal. 
A fiat creation is an impessibility, and complete an- 
nihilation equally so. This is scientifically established, 
and cannot be denied. How absurd, then, to com- 
pare the existence of the material universe with the 
existence of that which is and can be at best but 
speculativly cognized! “No man hath known God 
at any time.” 

Mr. Hale sees, also, design in things as they are, 


Had the platform been 


His 


and he assumes that it is intelligent. Supposing all 
things were exactly opposit to what they are—Mr. 
Hale would hav seen design in that, too, and could 
hav adduced precisely as logical reasons for so do- 
ing. But in “design,” as Kant says, our intellect 
admires a wonder which it has itself created, for 
“how can we speak of design, knowing the objects 
only in one form and shape, and having no idea how 
they would appear to us in any other? What nat- 
ural contrivance is there which might not be imag- 
ined to be rendered more perfect in design?” The 
arrangements in nature in which design is apparently 
seen are but the result of influences acting according 
to natural law. Nature makes many abortiv at- 
tempts, which fail because conditions change. What 
design is there in a blasted potato-field or frost-bit- 
ten peach crop? In the perpetual struggle for exist- 
ence, as shown by Darwin, only those forms are able 
to sustain themselvs which possess some, however 
feeble, advantage over their contemporaries. What, 
then, could the design hav been in bringing into ex- 
istence the weaker forms of plants and animals, which 
the “supreme intelligent being” must hav known 
would perish? “The multitude of living beings,” says 
De Jouvencel, “ presents itself before us not as the 
execution of a natural plan, but as a historical result, 
continually modified by a multitude of causes which 
hav acted consecutivly, and in which every accident, 
every irregularity, represents the action of a cause.” 
This being so, if every action has a cause, the chain 
of cause and effect cannot be broken, and there would 
be no necessity for the “supreme intelligent being ” 
after he had put in action the first cause. And that 
brings us right around to the cause of offense to Mr. 
Hale, who says that “to ask the question, who made 
God, is dodging or begging the very question at is- 
sue.” But he will see that it is imperativ that it be 
asked, for if God is the “Great First Cause,” he is 
and must also be the Great First Action, and if every 
action has its cause he is his own cause, its action, and 
the result—a manifest impossibility. 

The only alternativ, therefore, is that matter ig 
eternal, and has been acting eternally, and that the 
“Great First Cause” never could hav existed. But 
this latter hypothesis is perfectly demonstrable. 
United to matter is force, revolving in the same 
never-ending cycle, and emerging from any form in 
the same quantity it entered. Force may be latent, 
but is never lost, and in all places where it is mani- 
fested may be reduced to its sources, or to the other 
forces that contributed either directly or by conver- 
sion to its expression. Force, as heat, light, electric- 
ity, ete., etc., is inherent in matter, inseparable from 
it, and co-eternal with it, and like it can never be 
created or destroyed. Matter and force is the 
eternal pair from which hav evolved all the combina- 
tions in the universe—plants, animals, men, all the 
organic and inorganic things. This conclusion ig 
the only escape from the vicious circle which ends 
where it started by asking, Who made God? Mod- 
ern natural science, Buechner says, has pretty much 
emancipated itself from the empty notion of design, 
abandoning the assumption to those who contem- 
plate nature rather with the eyes of the feelings than 
with those of the intellect. For as there was a time 
when no organic life existed on earth, and a time 
will come when the physical forces now existing will 
be plunged into night and death, what, in the pres- 
ence of such facts, are the pompous phrases of a phi- 
losophy about the designs which became accom- 
plished in the creation of man—what are the life and 
efforts of man himself compared with the external, 
inexorable, irresistible march of nature? There is 
no need nor room in the economy of this nature for 
& supersensual supreme intelligent being. 

-e 
A New Liberal Industry. 

B. F. Butler is the cause of two ridiculously base- 
less remarks in the last issue of Wakeman & Leland’s 
paper, One is by Mr. W. T. Doty, the writer of the 
“Secular Notes,” the other by Mr. Wakeman him- 
self. Mr. Doty proclaims that 

“The intolerant opposition to Bradlaugh is like that against 
B. F, Butler in this country.” 

In defending his political hero Mr. Wakeman says: 

‘* General Butler has been wise enough to obtain a compe- 
tence, but he has worked hard and done it honestly in law, pol- 
itics, and war. In doing it he has justly cared little for party, 
but be has been true to common honesty, to the union, to the 


rights of labor, of financial reform, and Liberalism whenever 
he could do it a service.” 


Now, we hay no hatred of Mr. Butler. 


In the light 
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of present knowledge, we would as soon vote for him 
as for Blaine, or any man the Democrats are likely to 
But to compare Butler’s position in poli- 
tics to Bradlaugh’s is to show lack of historical accu- 
racy—or the other thing. To claim for him services 


nominate. 


to Liberalism is prre and gratuitous assumption. 


Man should leave to the regular party papers the 


labor of creating virtues for a candidate. 
a 
The Liberal League and a New Departure. 
In view of the- best interests of Liberalism, and 


the vast results involved, I think there should be a 


full and frank expression of each one’s opinion. 


There should be no reserve or false delicacy. it is 
not a question of men, but of principles and methods 


of action. We must do what is wise no matter at 
what sacrifice. It is not for this or that man’s suc- 
cess we aim, but for the advancement of our cause, 
and so the welfare of the world. : 

To me Liberalism is the life of humanity, and 
being everything, the simple truth should be spoken, 
for no sure progress can be made except by the most 
absolute square dealing with one another. We-talk 
together on this great subject as friends and not as 
enemies. The motivs of none should be impugned. 
If we are thoroughly honest, the noblest counsels 
will: undoubtedly prevail. 

Let the dead past bury its dead. If mistakes hav 
been made, those mistakes cannot be changed. We 
must turn to the future and make the most of the 
opportunities that lie before us. We learn from the 
past, but we choose and act for the time to come. 

In the first place, I will say that I fully indorse the 
position taken by the editor of Tne Truta Ssrner. 
There must be concentration of effort. The League 
cannot do everything. It cannot take up all the re- 
forms of the day. Each reform must hav its sepa- 


rate method and law of growth. The business of the 


League is to furnish the basis of all reforms, namely, 
absolute free thought. 


world is the grandest mission of all. 


freedom of action. 


erty. 
every true reform will be successful. 

I affirm this, therefore, to be the one and all-con 
troling purpose of the League. 
upon freedom and confine itself to this one issue, and 


make perfect the condition of human progress, and 


. giv ample room and range to every thought and wish. 


It should create a liberty so glorious and stimulating 
that every generous impulse shall be most fruitful, 
and every keen insight and lofty ideal be made prac- 


ticable. - 


But while I believe in concentration, I do not be- 


lieve in compromise. I hate compromise. It is 


always a backward step and a sacrifice of the eternal 


truth. Compromise for the sake of a larger follow- 
ing is death to every noble enterprise. It is the 
refuge of the weak, the wavering, and the faithless. 
Better a corporal’s guard and the truth, than a whole 
army and half the truth. Half a truth is sometimes 
worse than a whole lie, for it detracts, tortures, be- 
littles the conscience, and corrupts the moral nature. 

Hitherto the League has been true to principle— 
it has been loyal to the fundamental verities of 
Freethought. If now, after having achieved so much, 
it should turn back, put its flag at half-mast, and 
strive for anything less than absolute freedom, I 
am frank to say that I should hav no more interest 
in the League. It would turn to dust and ashes. It 
would hav no rallying-cry and no inspiration. It 
would be but a feebler form of orthodoxy. It would 
help rivet some chain on tortured and struggling 
humanity. No, let us be true, no matter how small 
our numbers. Let us vindicate the unalienable rights 
of every human soul. Let us be the pioneers of 
advancement. Let our call be the trumpet call of 
absolute sincerity and truth. 

Concentration of effort on fundamental ideas, 

-with no compromise whatsoever, should, I say, be the 
law of our future work, otherwise there will be no 
juices and no fruit. The tree we hav planted will die 
and the waters of life flow on to nourish some nobler 
growth. 

But while I abhor all compromise, I am in favor of 
the most inclusiv methods of action. Ido not be- 
lieve in passing so many resolutions. Resolutions 
amount to nothing. It is action that tells. Liberty 
is not a doctrin, it is a growth, and slowly does the 
world understand its immeasurable meaning. Lan- 
guage is limited, and if we undertake to bind people 
with resolutions and platforms, then our area of fel- 
lowship is contracted—not by a principle, but by a 
method of expressing that principle. When the 
time comes we must express ourselvs, of course, and 
speak in clarion tones, but better, far better, the 
lightning deed than the thunder of a long string of 
resolutions. Too many are satisfied with high sound- 
ing phrases. These may do for a time of peace, but 
not for a time of war. In war we want the vigorous 
blow, not merely the brave word. Let our declara- 


This is mission enough for 
any one organization, and in the present state of the. 
Freedom of 
thought has not yet been attained, nor its correlativ, 
Man is yet in the toils of super- 
stition and slavery, and no reform can ever advance 
to assured victory except in the atmosphere of lib- 
Let us hav liberty, scientific liberty, and 


It should insist 


tion of principles then be as simple as possible. Let 
us affirm the principle without abatement, but let its 
thousand-fold interpretation and expression be for 
each man’s earnest search. While undeviating 
touching basic truth, we will be thoroughly inclusiv 
as to the methods by which it shall leap to life and 
action. Wcrds are necessarily sectarian, and hav 
split mankind into innumerable creeds. The truth 
itself has never yet divided man; it is the.verbal out- 
come of truth that has done this. Let us avoid 
multiplicity of words, let them be few and strong, 
stirring and comprehensiv, that shall unify and not 
separate. Words are but counters, symbols, and re- 

ections of ideas, and to put the word in the place 
of the ideas is, of all things; the tost illiberal. 

Concentiration, no compromise, but Liberality of 
method, is what I would insist upon: 

Furthermore, in regard to political action, I think 
it should be entirely negativ, and not positiv. What 
we should do in that line is included in the Nine De- 
mands. Let us make good these demands, and we 
shall do a very great and far-reaching work. Upon 
these demands we are united, but when we attempt 
more there will be division in our ranks. Positiv po- 
litical action must be left to other organizations. I 
am not much in favor of positiv political action any- 
way. The ballot, as things now are, is a compulsory 
force, and cannot be aggressivly used by Liberals 
until it has changed its character and become simply 
amoral power. I am entirely in favor of a volun- 
tary form of government. This is the ideal toward 
which every true reformer must aim. The ultimate 
of human government is what Stephen Pearl An- 
drews so well names a guided spontaneity, and to at- 
tain that our present brutal form of state administra- 
tion must be overthrown. Hence the League must 
confine itself to negativ political action, to limiting 
the functions of the state, to cleaning out ecclesiasti- 
cism and all tyranny, and so prepare the way for a 
finer evolution of social harmony. The positiv work 
of the League should be entirely social, outside of 
politics, building up neighborhood amenities, and 
urging moral and artistic developments upon the basis 
of Freethought. 

Concentration, no compromise, liberality of method, 
negativ political action in accordance with the Nine 
Demands, and positiv work only in the larger life of 
society, of which politics is the mere shell, eventually 
to be sloughed off—these will furnish right condi- 
tions for the success of the League. 

I now come to the most important point of all—a 
change of method of leadership. If this change is not 
made, we can, I think, win only partial success; if 
made, we know not what power we may attain in a 
few short years. I mean this: we must put at the 
head of our forces, we must choose for the president 
of the League, a man who can devote his entire time to 
the affairs of the League, who shall make this the busi- 
ness of his life. Wedo not want the tenth, or the 
third, or the half of a man’s time and energy, but the 
whole of it. No man can meet the demands now 
made upon the League unless he givs himself heart 
and soul to the work. If he is immersed in other 
pursuits, if he has some profession or business out- 
side of the League to make drafts upon his attention 
and vitality, he cannot be the man for the place, how- 
ever great his ability or enthusiastic his spirit. The 
time has come when the president of the League 
must be married‘to the League—take it for better or 
worse; surrender all else, and fling himself into the 
great work that lies before him. No vast movement 
in human history has ever been successful without 
this entire leadership. “Rome has withstood the 
onsets of modern progress by means of this leader- 
ship. The churches to-day are vigorous because 
they hav such devoted officers. Let the church 
straggle along as Liberalism has straggled along 
hitherto, and where would it be at the end of a hun- 
dred years? It is trained leadership that built up 
the church, won all its victories, and saves it to-day 
from destruction. Trained leadership is what Lib- 
eralism must hav, or it cannot combat with the 
skilled hosts of the church. The church has thou- 
sands of trained and devoted captains. Should not 
Liberalism hav at least one? Look at the success of 
Bradlaugh and the secular movement in England, a 
success that never could hav been attained except 
Bradlaugh had given up all else and made leadership 
the work of his life. 

Look also at the New York State Freethinkers’ 
Association. Where would it hav been to-day if it 
had not been for the strenuous devotion of H. L. 
Green to its success? He gave everything to this 
work—all his life and all his energy—and in spite 
of enormous difficulties, what a success he has 
achieved! If Mr. Green had been engaged in cther 
pursuits, and given only a part of his time to the 
cause of the association, that association to-day would 
hardly be alive. Mr. Green’s meetings hav been the 
most successful and pregnant ever held upon this 
continent. And why? Because of the thoroughly 
business-like manner in which he has labored. 

Who can build up a great paper without giving 
his entire time to it? Who can build up a great 
business Without unqualified attention to it? And 


League. We must inatigurate Mr. Green's method. 
Our president must make a business of being presi- 
dent, and not hold the office merely as a side issue 
of a busy life, although, essentially, he may be the 
best man in our ranks, but having the pressure of a 
laborious profession, he is not the man we want, be- 
cause the hour demands a whole man, and not a half. 
A whole man is worth a thousand half men. 

The League has done little or nothing the past 
year; it has made no record simply because it has 
acked this trained and devoted leadership. Messrs. 
Wakeman and Leland are eminent in ability, but 
they hay had other duties to perform, and so the 
League has suffered vitally, and I believe that 
another year or two of such half leadership will de- 
stroy the future successfulness of the League. On 
this matter I speak with the utmost frankness, be- 
cause I deeply feel the necessity of the hour—that 
we must hav a new method, or the next quarter of a 
century will be frittered away in mere disintegrating 
effort. The next meeting of the League will make or 
mar its destiny. 

I recognize fully the merits of Mr. Wakeman. He 
is a representativ man indeed. No one is more 
worthy in himself of the honor of being the presi- 
dent of the League. He would, therefore, still be 
my choice if he could surrender to the interests of 
the League every other pursuit, and devote himself 
without distraction to the advancement of our cause; 
but if he is so bound with his professional engage- 
ments, if other interasts and duties are so peremptory 
that he cannot, as he himsrlf declares, make this 
surrender, we must, as à matter of principle, accept his 
declination as final. I think that Mr. Wakeman 
should, without reserve, express his mind on this 
matter, in order that, without making unpleasant 
complications, we can select some new man on the 
basis of the new method. Since Mr. Wakeman do- 
clares that he cannot assume this responsible position, 
I would suggest another brave and gifted Liberal—- 
George Chainey—as Mr. Wakeman’s successor, a mau 
of national reputation, of noble thought, of earnest 
spirit, and eloquent tongue. Free, as I understand 
him to be, from other pursuits, he can, without doubt, 
giv himself wholly to the League’s work, and infuse 
into it new life and hope. 

It is not a question of men, however, but of princi- 
ple, of a right method of action. I will not vote for 
any mere figure-head, or any man to giv us respect- 
ability; or any man, however good in himself, who 
can render but a portion of histime. I want for 
this place in which so many high interests are 
centered, a whole man. I believe that all Liberals 
will see the wisdom of this, and will insist that ho 
whom we select for our standard-bearer shall be 
selected not simply for his reputation, but becaure 
he can giv himself without stint to the interests of 
the League. 

Let us meet by all means at Cassadaga Lake in 
conjunction with the New York State Freethinkers’ 
Association. Let there be a representativ gathering. 
Let each one be courageous in the expression of his 
views. Our method of work is of the utmost impor- 
tance. The cause is infinitly greater than any one 
man. Never were the opportunities of the League 
so great as now. But if for want of boldness and 
insight these opportunities are not rightly seized, 
they will not soon be presented again, and Liberal- 
ism will receive a wound in the house of its own 
friends. I hav spoken on this matter my innermost 
thought. Those who know me will know that I speak 
from no interested motiv. I hav nothing to gain or 
lose by what the League may choose to do. Messrs. 
Leland and Wakeman hav called for an expression of 
opinion, and here is mine for what it is worth. There 
must be a new departure indeed; not, however, in 
the way of compromise, but in fulness and greatness 
of work; and hence I am in favor of the election of 
some man like Chainey, who can devote his whole 
time to the cause. Unless we adopt this method of 
leadership, the power of Liberalism will not be felt 
as it should be felt, both to-day and in the hereafter. 

Samugt P. Purnam. 


2 
Miss Gibson Pleased Also. 


To rue Epvron or Tur Truru Seeker, Sir: It is uot 
surprising that “the engraving of the monument 
printed last week givs great satisfaction,” and let me 
‘add my feeble testimony” to the list of delighted 
friends. My sister regrets that Mr. Bennett’s hand 
could not hav been visible grasping the pen. It isa 
very accurate likeness of Mr. Bennett as I first bo- 
held him in 1874, though, perhaps, somewhat more 
youthful and less fraught with that deep thoughtful- 
ness and care-worn expression apparent in late years. 
My engraving is already framed and adorns the walls 
of “my den,” awaiting the reccipt of the more artis- 
tic lithograph. 

I wish to add that I agree perfectly with your Bos- 
ton correspondent, R. S. Sidelinger, in his estimate 
of the merits of S. P. Putnam’s “ Waifs and Wan- 
derings,” and am glad it is to reappear in « book. 
Its sale is already assured. Erra E. Greson. 

+ 


“Tor Truth Seeker Annual and Ff reethinkers’ 


g0 with the work that now lies before the Liberal! Almanac,” 25 cents. 
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* ‘ 
Letters from Sriends. 
CORTLAND, ONIO, June 29, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Who is this F. B. Livezey? He has sent me 
some circulars, which I do not understand. I cannot com- 
prehend his meaning, unless it is ridicule, which seems to be 
his sole object. I consider him a lunatic at large. He is run- 
ning down the best men and women we havin the ranks of 
Freethought without any excuse whatever. He givs no cause 
for coraplaint. Well, the time is coming, I hope, when I can 
be able to procure Mr. Bennett's and R. G. Ingersoll’s works, 
as well as other good reading your catalog contains. I lend 
the good old TRUTH SEEKER to all my neighbors who wish to 
read it, and I think you may look for some new subscribers 
shortly. I never tire of hearing Elmina speak her words of 
wisdom. She livs the life she was born to liv, and takes pleas- 
ure in making everyone happy within her reach—also many 


other contributors to Tue Truta Sreser. Wishing you suc- 
cess, I remain, Yours truly, J. D. WHEELER. 


We hav large numbers of names on our books, and wish every 
place in Wisconsin containing a Spiritualist represented at our 
next meeting. So, friends, send the secretary your names, 
with one dollar, which will constitute you a voter in all busi- 
ness matters pertaining to our society. 

The railroads extended the courtesies of reduced rates to 
attendants, and no doubt the same will be given at the next 
meeting. The attendance was good throughout, and the in- 
terest marked. Representativs from Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Ripon, Oconomowoc, Weyauwega, and 
Milton Junction were present. The meeting closed with best 
of harmony. The next meeting will be held at Omro, Sept. 
5th, 6th, and 7th, 1884. Dr. J. C. Punues, Sec. 


Dairtwoop, Pa., June 30, 1884. 

Mr. Epitor: Please find inclosed my subscription for next 
year. Icannot do without Taz TzuTH Srexer. In this or- 
thodox village there are very few of us Liberals. The ortho- 
dox party in this community hav often insulted me with such 
remarks as this—that if they believed as I do they would rob, 
murder, steal, or do anything that they desired. What a de- 
sire! One of the same class came to me one evening to bor- 
row five dollars to aid him in time of great distress. I am 
poor, and could not doit. He insisted, and finally said he 
would swear to his God, giving him the privilege of paralyz- 
ing him if he did not pay the money. The time is out when it 
was to be paid, and that party is living and well. 

An acqnaintance came to my house two years ago, and died 
after some months’ illness. I took careof him during the time 
and heard the last words he uttered on this earth, in which he 
stated that he did not believe in the orthodox hell, and had no 
fear of the like. I buried him in my lot in the cemetery. 
After all was over, the orthodox said that I prevented the 
clergy from coming to see him, which is false. He was buried 
according to his owu desire. They often say they would like 
to hear what I would say when I come to die. If Idiein my 
right mind it will be the same as now. I hope you may liv 
long and prosper. W. Scort. 


St. JOHNS, ARIZONA, June 21, 1884. 

Mr. Epron: In Tue TRUTH SEEKER of the 14th, the $1.75 
which I had the honor to contribute towards the Monument 
Fund is accredited to Alfred F. Vanta, which is wrong. Iam 
a professed and outspoken Liberal; hav been for over twenty 
years, and do not deny my faith. Therefore, I do not want 
my contribution accredited to another or fictitious personage. 
If there is honor in erecting monuments in memory of our 
heroes (and I esteem D. M. Bennett one of them), and as I 
hav in a small way assisted in this matter, I wish to go cor- 
rectly upon record. "Tis true my contribution was a mere 
mite, nevertheless I think myself honored in honoring the 
memory of D. M. Bennett, and under these circumstances one 
naturally wishes to be properly and correctly represented. I 
cure not who knows my views in matters of belief, nor how 
often they are howled from the house-tops. They are matters 
that concern no one but myself, and not being a hypocrit, I 
say just what I think, and think just what Isay. Please make 
the necessary correction in the spelling of my mame. 


Arnett Ee BANTA: AXTELL, Kan., June 22, 1884. | 


Mr. Eprror: I inclose the following, which I wish you to 
publish: 

Died, in Greeley, Col., June 13, 1884, from the effects of an 
injury received years ago by playing base ball, Louis K. Ma- 
son. The deceased was born in Boston, Mass., about thirty- 
two years ago. His father moved near Dubuque, Iowa, and is 
a successful farmer, where Louis received a good education, 
and about six years ago came to Netawaka, Kan., bought and 
improved a farm, and married Elizabeth Wilson. He then 
sold that and moved to this place; bought and improved a 
fine farm here, which they now own. He was for years the 
only one taking Tux TRUTA SEEKER here, but partly through 
his infiuence the cause spread until there has been as many 
as twenty-five-copies sent to this office regularly. His Chris- 
tian mother gave him a Bible and told him to read it. It said: 
“ Prove all things and hold fast to that which is good.” It 
also said: ‘‘ The dead know not anything; neither is there any 
work or device in the grave whither thou goest. A man hath 
no pre-eminence over a beast; all dieand go unto one place.” 
That did not satisfy one seeking after a knowledge of the fu- 
ture, so he investigated Spiritualism, and in that he found the 
exposures of tricksters, and that it required a medium; that 
no word came direct to him, so he took for his motto, “To do 
good is my religion,” and no man came nearer living up to his 
profession. Charitable to a fault, his word was as good as the 
bank; a good provider in his family, a faithful officer, an in- 
dependent radical thinker and talker; kind hearted as a child, 
and ready at all times to giv his views on medicin, politics, 
aud religion; all of which were of the most advanced sort. He 
lived a good and useful life. ‘The world is better for his 
having lived.” He leaves a wife and two children; father and 
mother, brothers and sister, to mourn his loss, all of whom 
hav the sympathy of his many warm friends. 


Luzern, N. Y.. June 28, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav cut the petition out, and hava few names 
on it—all taxpayers. I am what you will call a tinker, and 
travel in Saratoga and Warren counties. I talk the petition 
up, and explain it. They all know that I am a Freethinker, 
and those I speak to arc in favor of the churches paying taxes, 
and will vote that way, but are afraid to put their names down 
for fear some person might see them. A few years ago people 
wore offended at me for talking about the Bible and religion, 
but it ain’t so now. I hav parties at night in different houses 
as I travel along. I can talk better than I can write. They 
all think Iam bold in saying what I do, and it is a wonder 
some religious person don’t kill me. If any one can prove 
what I say is wrong, they are at liberty to show it up. I like 
to come across the silk-stocking paupers who liv on the stu- 
pidity of the people. My profession suits me to spread the 
light of truth. I find some bloodthirsty Christians who will 
do most anything for the love of their God. If the taxation of 
church property comes before the people, there will be a big 
voto in favor of it. Please send me the TRUTH SEEKER AN- 
NUAL. Jonn Hart. 


Provipexnce, June 12, 1884. 

Mr. Eprron: In last week’s Trutas Serxer Mr. Wm. Watson 
replies to Mr. J. Petty. Perhaps it is bad form for me to “ put 
in my oar,” but I trust to be pardoned. I understand Mr. 
Watson to mean that choice of action may co-obtain with the 
impulsion by the strongest motiv, and yet the former be free 
and independent of the latter. This remiuds me of an inci- 
dent. When I was a lad I was very wilful. Not having a 

` father, I generally had my own way. But I hada big uncle 
who was not afraid of me. One day mother wanted me to go 
to market. I would when I got ready. A deep-toned mascu- 
lin voice sounded from another room, and I got ready quick. 
When out of sight I was pouting and sauntering along, and in 
a sudden rage threw the basket nhead af me. I at once found 
myself seated on tbe strong hand of my uncle and wafted 
through tho air at a terrible speed in the direction of the 
basket. Iwas impelled by such a strong motiv that I chose 
my course at once. 

Now, friend Watson may be right, but I consider free 
agency and freo will as superfluous terms when applied to 
actions which are attributed to motivs. When a new and 
stronger motiv supersedes the present one I will stop writing. 
For instance, suppose I learn that by starting at once I can 
get a million dollars in Europe, I should not write this article, 
for with a million I could start lots of Freethought journals. 

W. P. BLYTHE. 


E. W. Miner. 


ÅEROWSMITH, ILL., June 29, 1884. 

Mr. Eprrtor: Yesterday I received a roll of Livezey’s circular 
letters. Ilaid them aside until to-day to read. The weather 
has been tolerably warm, and you bet I hav had a soporific 
game at reading them. This man Livezey seems determined, 
by the help of circulars, to gain the ‘‘ pearly portals” of noto- 
riety. If Iwas in the oroide business I should admire him 
for his brass. His manner of introducing himself is as shrewd 
as a sharper, and does not savor of crankiness, either. His 
plan is to engage Liberals in some kind of correspondence, 
Then he will garble their letters, interlacing his replies 
through them, hektographing a lot of them and sending them 
to near friends of the Liberal he thus engages. If the Liberal 
takes no note of his correspondence, he hektographs it to the 
Liberal friends anyway, and thus thrusts himself upon them 
unasked for. Of course a man will read a circular letter about 
his friend, and Livezey, knowing this, manages to hector him- 
self into the most sacred places. In this his manner reminds 
me of a trickster instead of a gentleman. 

I hav come to the conclusion that the ‘cause of Livezey” 
is uppermost in the mind of this celestial sign-post. There 
is one proposition with reference to the study of human 
nature that I find to be absolutely and universally true. 
That is, men hav numerous ways of acting for self-interest— 


Omero, Wis., June 9, 1884. 

Mr. Enrror: Please giv space in your columns for a brief 
report of the meeting held at this place June 6th, 7th, and 8th. 
The speakers present were Judge Holbrook, of Chicago; Mrs. 
L. M. Spencer, of Milwaukee, and G. H. Brooks, lately from 
Kansas. 

The judge’s lecture was mainly his own experience in his 
investigation of Spiritualism, and was well received. Mrs. 
Spencer's were given under control, and after each gave tests 
to the audience, describing spirits, etc., which were mostly 
recognized. Mrs. Spencer is not what the majority would call 
a first-class speaker, but is growing rapidly, and without doubt 
at no distant day will stand in the front rank of reformers. 
She is doing a grand work in Milwaukee. G. H. Brooks is a 
young speaker, having been in the field but a short time. He 
speaks in a semi-trance from questions given him by the audi- 
ence, and I predict for him a brilliant future. The discus- 
s ions throughout were highly practical at each session. This 


The gambler throws his dice for money, the priest throws his 
moans and groans for dreams; others seek to balk an imag- 
inary hell by self-kindled hells, going through the world eye- 
less and tongueless, sexless, crippled, deaf; either to shame 
their gods or make themselvs stronger to suffer than hell is to 
harm. But we gain nothing by knowing this, except the 
pleasure, if it be one, of multiplying useless words. And, if 
Livezey chooses to buy heaven with his circulars, in what he 


| ufactories in the East, and this even would be no favor. 


the more indirect, the surer they are working toward that end. | 


is the first meeting held since our organization was perfected. | supposes to be hell’s hard market, he will find the toil begins 


as soon as the bargain is through. 

In one line of his cirevlar he requests Mrs. Severance to 
reply to his stuff. In another he impudently remarks that he 
‘t became disgusted with the littleness of woman controversy in 
an eight months’ tilt wtth Madam Slenker.” I should judge 
that to be an exhibition of his reasoning faculties, ‘ê divinely 
inspired.” I can rather guess Mrs. Slenker got a fair exhibi- 
tion of his bigotry in an ‘‘ eight monthe’ tilt,” and I feel like 
congratulating her upon getting rid of him at this late date. 

I do not admire the manner of Livezey’s tactics in the least. 
If Liberals do not feel disposed to engage in a literary duel 
with him, he ought to hav sense enough to not hound them 
into public by hectoring their friends regardless of their 
wishes. Livezey is a schemer, and don't you forget it. If his 
name and manner of work stands for a complete system of 
relizion, I should think it no small service to the cause of good 
sense and good taste to point ont the contrast between his 
magnificent pretensions and his miserable performance. 

Respectfully, Penn Kirk. 


a OGDEN, Uran, June 22, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: Inclosed find petition for state seculariza- 
tion signed by myself and others, some of whom hay been 
Mormons, and who now reject it in every part that pretends 
to a saving power through John Taylor, and revelations from 
God to him. That Mormons are becoming more sensible to 
the light in which they are held by “Outsiders,” that being 
the name the Mormons gave the other Christian orders, is 
perceptible. Here in Utah they designate us Liberals as Infi- 
dels, or.any persons that will deny the system of creation as 
shown in the Bible. But as a general thing they giv us 
credit for having more sense than the orthodox Christians 
who believe to a certain, extent in the same book, and then 
only that which suits their case best. They also make us Lib- 
erals or Infidels arbitrators of any disputes they may hav with 
outside Christians. 

Another thing I will speak of happening here. A day 
or two after Blaine’s nomination at Chicago, the Republicans 
here had a rally with torches, and a Rev. Mr. Atchinson, of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, made a speech, or attempted 
to do so. What a speech ! more like a camp-meeting sermon, 
where God and the state were continually getting mixed up. 
He was a Republican, but would waive his claims on the 
party if he could get recruits for the Methodist Episcopal 
party, and would insure them an easy victory (he being one 
of the ballot counters). Itake your paper through a news- 
dealer here, the only one coming that way. The dealers be- 
ing good Christians don’t order it in advance for fear it might 
eventually be the only order had here. There are quite 
a number of truth seekers in this city. We take pleasure in 
forwarding THe TRUTH SEEKER to those whom we think most 
need it. J. H. Parks. 


CAWKER City, Kan. 

Mr. Eprtor: THE TRUTH SEEKER is just now striking such 
Thor-hammer blows on the advance political ideas of the 
times that it seems almost impossible for me not to try to be 
one among them. This Kansas is an advance state, but our 
city press is in the hands of the fossils, so I hav no chance to 
put in a word; and although I hav been favored with a place 
in Tue TRUTH SEEKER several times, I pray you let me hav 
just one little space to giv just one new political idea relativ to 
the much-vexed question of protection versus free trade, It is 
the most common argument of the protectionists to say when 
told of the law encouraging partial or local advantages, “ Oh, 
well, we are all one people; it helps us all.” So now I wish, 
parrot-like, to say, Yes, we are all one people, and before the 
post-office law we are all treated the same, and treated well, 
and there is no complaint. So the new idea I wish to advance 
is for the government to be the carriers of all things with the 
same uniform rate of charges. The difficulties between the 
East, West, and South are at once settled, and settled justly. 
A bushel of wheat raised in Kansas or Colorado will bring as 
much to the producer as one raised in western New York, and 
a keg of nails made in Pittsburgh will cost no more in Kansas 
than in Cleveland. I know that this will meet with a terrible 
opposition until it is well ventilated, but no longer. I can re- 
member when letters were charged according to the distance, 
and it is not many years since postage to California was double 
that east of the mountains. Remember we are all one family, 
and that some of us in the West and South hav contributed 
thousands of millions of dollars to the encouragement of man- 
It is 
but placing the labor of every member of the family on an equal- 
ity, and if this idea has not its foundation laid deep and sure in 
that ever-memorable declaration that men hav the same right 
in the pursuit of happiness, I am unable to comprehend the , 
meaning of language, as also the meaning of all of one family, 
for certainly it can be of no use to be of one family if one gets 
the porridge and the other the spoon. 

Grorce W. Cuarman, M.D. 


Sonpiers’ Home, Mizuwauxzex, Wis., June 27, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Let this 50 cents go to the Monument Fund, 
lest it be completed before I havachance to putin. My 
subscription ran out May 12th, when I wrote you in regard to 
my prospects for keeping up my paper. They are growing 
brighter. The Mexican Pension bill I mentioned has passed 
the Senate and will soon become & law. Never, since the 
time that the old Jewish God and his partner, sometimes 
called the devil, conspired together to try the patience 
of their servant Job, has the patience of any body been tried 
like the patience of those few old survivors of the Mexican 
war. We never lost a battle, and often five to one against us. 
We added to this government in two years and two months 
more Wealth than we possessed before. Our bill has been 
kicked and cuffed about between the two political parties in 
Congress for ten years. Forty years, nearly, hav elapsed since 
that war, and now they grudgingly giv us the bare outlines of a 
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living, eight dollars a month. It is true that some of us, who 
rendered service in the late war, also receive the benefits of 
those national homes where the government has kindly fur- 
nished us with both priest and preacher, who take turn-about 
in holding the inmates in ignorance and confusing their minds 
with samples of hell and heaven. When I came here over 
two years ago, I found THE TRUTH SEEKER on our reading- 


room table, but last fall, through the influence of priestcraft 
and villainy, it stopped; orthodoxy got in its work and deprived 
us of the only means by which we could confront them with 
their lies. However, it did not hurt the paper much, for I 
doubt whether they ever paid for it. It had the effect to cause 
some few others to scratch around and get a TRUTH SEEKER of 
their own, which is doing nearly as much good as when it lay 
on the reading-room table. 

Mr. Editor, I wish you would tell Puck to show us how 
Blaine looked when secretary of state, rushing out of bed at 
midnight to issue resolutions of condolence to send to the 
Russians to let them know how bad we Yankees felt when 
their emperor’s life was in danger. And when Puck gets this, 
I guess you had better put the rest in the waste basket, if it 
ain’t full, as my friend, Ben Parkins, tells me that self-preser- 
vation is the first law of nature, and he iga philosopher and 
must know. Yours for truth, Netson Hunt. 


; Syracuse, N. Y., June 28, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: And so the Monument is finished, and tender, 
loving friends hav consecrated it to truth; hav left it with us, 
the friends of him whose memory it commemorates, and to 
all of the present and the coming future generations, to be 
helped by its history in our work for the world. I would 
gladly hav been with you in your most interesting evening 
service, but surely there was no need of other speech or pres- 
ence, so many good things were said, and just the appropri- 
ate things, by every speaker; but I want to say that I think 
nona more appropriate than Mrs. Macdonald’s. It was the 
fitting occasion to introduce to the lovers of Tur TRUTH 
SEEKER its present editor and his brotherly assistant. Not 
once ‘‘too many times” does the mother tell of the devotion 
of these young men to our departed hero; and are we not every 


one of us more interested, if that were possible, in the success 


of the paper, when, through this well-timed introduction, we 
know that these, our friends, mother and sons, hav from the 
time of its first entrance into New York, a little four-month-old 


without home only as. it was held close to the hopeful heart 
of its great originator—this woman, mother of sons, opened 
wide her arms and helped its young life to grow, till now it 
has become so large, so beautiful in its entire make-up, that 
we wonder how anybody can afford to be without it? Surely 
this was what we all wanted to know, and most sincerely we 


thank Mrs. Macdonald that she has told us the story ina true, 
womanly way. I trust she may always hav reason to be as 
proud of these sons as she is to-day, and that as editors they 
shall keep up the character of Tue TRUTH SEEKER until its 
fame shall be such “that it shall be read and known of all 
men.” 


Massachusetts seems by her judges and lawyers to hav be- 


come quite ashamed of the persecution of Mr. Heywood, and 
so has quashed the indictment. I trust we shall hav a rest 

now, and be able to giv attention to something more agreeable 
' than saving good people; we hav enough to do in saving bad 
people, though I confess to being more interested in people— 
human people—than in anything either above or below hu- 
manity. Isuppose if only I were allowed “suffrage,” I should 
be interested in some political party, certainly not in saving 
the Republican; and as it has thoroughly damned itself, I 
should not be needed for that purpose, so I may as well try to 
“bide my time.” With a good hand-shake with all the lovers 
of humanity, I am, as ever, your co-worker and friend, 

Lucy N. COLMAN. 


June 30, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I hav been unable to do anything, as yet, 
about getting subscribers for the club I said I was going to 


make up. They do not all liv around here, and I am obliged |- 


to go slowly. I am working as hard as I can, and think I 
shall hav two or three more subscribers at least. I am pleased 
with Taz TRUTH SEEKER, and you can put me down as a life- 
long subscriber, as I never intend to be without it as long as I 
liv. The only regret I hav is that I hav not been a subscriber 
ever since the paper was started. Iwill do all I can for the 
cause and for your paper, but I cannot do much here. I am 
ashamed to say it, but I hav to get my paper directed to me 
under the name , Which is not my name now, nor the 
name I go by, as I go by my step-father’s name. The people 
up here are confounded, bigoted fools, but they will find some 
of their number Infidels if they stay hereawhile. If you pub- 
lish any letter from me, do not publish my name or where I 
am, as I am under the same conditions as that gentleman who 
was “upon the rack of persecution.” But I hail that as a 
good omen, for it shows their inability to maintain their hobby 
against Infidels. You giv Christians a capital letter to their 
_ followers, so I giv Infidels the same. I am a Pantheist, and 
always was, although I hav been under the influence of Chris- 
tian training. I never knew & happy day while I was a Chris- 
tian, and I wonder how thinking men feel. As soon as I com- 
menced to think, I doubted the whole system, and the strug- 
gles I endured to get out of the glamour of the accursed im- 
position I hope I shall never undergo again. I now take 
care of my health, do ‘all the good I can, and I must say 1 
think I lost nothing and gained a good deal by renouncing 
Christianity. 

I will send for some more books as soon as I can get my 
things straightened alittle. I hope Tas Trurs Seeker will 
continue to prosper, and that it will keep gaining subscribers 
until it becomes known and appreciated all over the world. 
You can rest assured I will giv it all the aid and advertising I 
can. 

I see in my “Thirty Discussions,” etc., that Mr. Ben- 

. nett wanted to know how Christians make the two nights and 


one day that Jesus was in the earth to be the three days that | though the gentleman’s answer was good and all true, the so- 
Jesus said he should be in the earth. I will. say that | cial relations existing with me are quite different. Iam proud 
they were indefinit periods of time; and if anyone should find | to say, in the first place, that my wife is too well read in Eng- 
any like statement in the Bible, they must remember that if | lish dictionary not to know the meaning of the word Infidel, 
there is’ any apparent contradiction in reference to time| #24 she knows exactly what I mean when I say I am an Infi- 
in that holy book (?), they can account for it in that way. del. And then, again, she knows me too well to ask any such 

I hav made one unbeliever in Christianity, and hav decided | foolish questions, so I cannot expect any such question from 
three who were wavering and in tormenting doubts. her, but if she or any other person should ask me why Iam 

I will continue to look out for subscribers, and will report | n Infidel, what would I answer? My first answer would be: 
as soon as I can, 7 “* Well, I hav read and studied the alleged word of God and 
- the evidences. I find these are not sufti ient to satisfy me 
that they emanated from any other than imaginary and ambi- 
tious persons who perceived in nature and observations of the 
planets the same God which Infidels of to-day recognize, but 
are honest enough to say they know nothing of.” 

As a further answer to the question why Iam an Infidel, 
I hate a hypocrit; I despise a man that cannot be what he is 
and say what he thinks, regardless of public opinion. I do - 
not mean to say that all church-members are hypocrits, but I . 
do mean to say that no preacher or teacher in any orthodox 
church knows what he is talking about, and consequently 
ought not to be tolerated as such; and if I should help to sup- 
port them I am untrue to my belief, and consequently I would 
be ahypocrit. I despise a man that will join the church sim- 
ply because he thinks it is to his financial interest to do so. 
If the church is right, go for it and support it like a man to 
the extent of your ability, and if it is wrong, stamp it out, as 
you value the future welfare of your children. If the Biblo is 
true, support it; if it is a lieand a humbug, killit. My advice 
to all is, ‘‘Search the scriptures.” W. H. P. 


Benton, Texas, June 28, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: I am glad to see that the subject of cremation 
is agitating the minds of the people; there can possibly be no 
sound arguments presented against it, but much more good 
reasons for its adoption than the few sensible ones set forth 
in the article which appeared in your last issue. It quickly 
does what we know is bound to ultimately take place by 
the slow and disgusting process of decomposition of the 
body, the matter devoured by worms, and the bones to 
mold and crumble into dust. If there is anything revolting 
to our senses, it is the latter method of disposing of the dead. 
There is nothing more purifying than the disintegration by 
fire, but, like religion, the minds of people hav been educated 
to abhor incineration as a heartless method; they think God 
would hav more trouble in collecting the gases, and fixing 
them up to look respectable that final day when graves will 
open for the dead to rise. Viewing all these absurdites in a 
sensible light, it strikes us that the world is composed of lu- 
natics, rather than the sensible people we claim to be, 
although we cen look back on the dark ages when people 
miracled, and attributed it to some unseen something that 
some giv the name God, and others by some other nickname. 
We can see progression, it is true, but how slowly it comes! At 
the same rate, thousands of years, perhaps, will be required 
to evolute the masses from the silly superstitions that so many 
are sadly diseased with now; but when the time does come, 
happy will be those fortunates that then liv, Then the poor 
and helpless and needy will receive the aid that is now worse 
than squandered building fine churches and paying large sal- 
aries to such drones as inhabit these useless cdifices, dis- 
claiming & teaching that, if followed, would demoralize a good 
people. f 
When this useless tirade can be dispensed with in the halls 
of Congress, in the army and navy, and every other depart- 
ment, and the millions saved that arc now wasted annually, we 
will see less pauperism, less crime, better morals, and in every 
way & happier people; our taxes will no longer be a burden to 
keep down the poor and oppress the rest. The thousands of 
sleek, well-fed, well-dressed impostors who are living now from 
the sweat of the laborer’s brow will themselvs become self- 
supporting, or else can starveand don their celestial robes and 
Wings to embark for the promised land of milk and honey, 
where the expense will be far less for their keeping. 
Yours truly, for reason and reform, H. B. Jonzs. 
P.S.—I wish to add my acquiescence in what you say to Mr. 
Sewart Mitchell, in reference to those side issues. As you say, 
we shall hav done a great work when we accomplish the main 
issue for which we are striving. Ffa man is sick, the principal 
cause of which proceeds from the liver, or some other organ, 
first relieve the grand cause, and the rest will right themselvs. 
Let us by all means, I say, bind our whole energies to relieve 
the grand cause of all trouble, “superstition,” and the rest 
of the work goes easy. But should we attempt to do those 
minor evils, in which there are at present such diverse opin- 
ions, we lose, in a measure, the co-operation of many good 
workers for the main cause. 
Yours for solid organization, H. B. J. 


Iruaca, N. Y., June 28, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: If you please, once more I introduce myself to 
your columns in the capacity of Freethinker, Freethought is 
independent of all outside influences whatever. It is not 
shackled with Bible histories or authors of any kind. It is 
inclosed in a world entirely its own. In a word, it is born of 
true liberty, and thinks for itself. Itis not contaminated with 
books, papers, lectures, or sermons of any kind, but is a star 
of its own glory. Nature has formed it in a moral sense, with 
capacity to explore its own t<rritory, with a view to the knowl- 
edge of all advance territory of other connecting worlds. First 
of all, primary knowledge begins at home; then all advance 
knowledge in Freethought step by step must bo, not only in 
theory, but in practical proof. When we graduate in these 
first principles, our capacity oxpands, and we take in by the 
same rule of independent Freethought the knowledge of all 
the great variety of worlds outside of us, and behold the true 
connecting link in the great body of dual, animal, and moral 
nature, and whatever our membership may be in the body, it 
shall be to our glory. ‘There are two general principles in na- 
ture which are, with others, fundamental; and those twain aro 
cold and heat, light and darkness in the material world, and 
good and evil in the animal world. And theso are the bal- 
ancing poles. We cannot appreciate the one without the 
other. A contrast is inevitablo, without which everything 
whatover would become monotonous, or sameness, and would 
yield no pleasure. Variety is a fundamental principle in our 
constitution. ‘Then let us yicld to everybody’s theory of 
thought, which will feed good or ovil, and keep up the con- 
trast. And this is the very lesson to be learned. We all raise 
the standard of good (or pretend to), and repudiate the evil 
that is in us, and we use means to feed it in spite of ourscl vs, 
though we pretend to reject it; yet it prevails. Look at the 
prevailing evil habits of mankind over the world in exccssiv 
drinking, tobacco-using, and opium-eating. What great rovo- 
lution is going to reform it? Prohibition can never prohibit. 
Wo must either by a general legislativ act cease to make it 
throughout the world, or prohibit children from its use, which 
is impossible, for it is hereditary or impregnated in their con- 
ception. Every sober person acknowledges the damnable evil, 
and often restrain thomsclvs to get rid of it, but cannot. ‘I'he 
evil habit is an epidemic, and prevails through the world. 
And also lascivionsness, if possible a greater evil, prevails 
through the world. In taking a retrospcetiv viow of these 
great prevailing evils, Freethought is made to exclaim, What 
shall we do to bo saved from ourselvs? Then to look into the 
political world, to behold the dishonesty, theft, and corruption 
of every kind prevailing in our law-making and legislativ halls, 
is sickening, and makes one think tbe balancing poles are un- 
equal, and the greater percentage is on the side of ovil. This 
brings to wy mind as a side issue to this subject the familiar 
visits (referred to by Mr. Bennett in his travels at the East) 
by Melchizedec, the perpetual pricst, who is said to bo without 
beginning of days or end of lifo. The knowledge and efficacy 
of such sacrificial priest applics well here between good and 
evil. In all history evil seemed: to be the prevailing power, 
for in cvery decade of the past, as far as wo hav knowledge, 
one who denies the Bible as being the word of God.” the principle called evil has prevailed. It is said in the Biblo 
“Do you mean to tell me that you can believe in God and | that “Ithe Lord create good, and I crente evil. I the Lord do 
be what the world terms an Infidel ?” all these things,” meaning that it was noedfuland natural that 
‘ Certainly I do.” there should be a contrast or a distinction, and to corroborate 
‘Well, the church folks and preachers and Sunday-school | this, Jesus said it must nceds be that evil or offenses come; 
superintendents and all say that you and Bob Ingersoll and|s0 in every sense a necessity for good and evil is established. 
the Infidels don’t believe in God, devil, or anything, except to} But the ovor-balancing of good with cvil scemed to require a 
argue and make fools of yourselvs, and I just want you to keep | perpetual mediator or sacrificial priesthood to draw the line 
your mouth shut, so that the church folks and respectable | of balance, and satisfy good, and this must be the leading 
people will call on us ” character of the future, or good will bolt and war will succeed. 
Mr. Editor, this much of a conversation was overheard this! But whatever the result, Freethoaght will stand upon her 
morning as it passed between man and wife, as she was ar-| dignity of individuality, secluded and safe in her own quiet 
ranging her toilet preparatory to parading the aisle of the} world. She may be a spectator in the clash of worlds or gex- 
Methodist church, of which she is a member. As she uttered | ual excesses, but she will sail over the prevailing food of impur- 
the last words she slammed the door through which the wors | ity, whose waters may cover the highest mountains of legisla- 
came to me, and I thought, ‘‘ There is very little sense in what} tiv halls. In cvery phase of human affairs evil is ferred and 
she has said, but how many hundreds of Infidels there must, provided for by the perpctual office of sacrifice and the law of 
be who are placed similarly in their family relations by the i punishment, Freethought from her high standpoint of indc- 
egotistic, false teachings of the church and their studied cf- pendence equalizes all these differences by accepting both 
forty to impress upon their listeners the idea of degradation | good and evil as the undivided possessions of her territory. 
and shame to all who do not bow at the foot of the cross !™ No amount of force can change nature, but Freethought must 
And I thought of the first question and what would be my an- . accept the situation, and good and evil will balance themselvs. 
swer if the speaker had been my own wife addressing me. Al- Yours truly, ` Zenos Kent. 


Reapine, Kan , June 24, 1884. 

“ What do you want.to be an Infidel for?” 

“I don’t want to be an Infidel. I would like to believe ev- 
erything I read, hear, and see; or rather, I wish there might 
be nothing written, or said, or shown, that is not evidently to 
to my mind true, and then I could not be an Infidel.” 

“ You are the strangest man I ever heard talk. What I mean 
is, why don’t you believe there is a God, and in the Bible, and 
goto church and be respected like other folks ?” 

“ My dear, it appears to me you are the strange one. I 
never said I did not believe in God.” 

« Well, whatis the difference? Yousay you arean Infidel.” 

tt My dear, there is a great difference. I will try to explain. 
Infidelity means simply non-belief in whatever alleged fact is 
presented to the mind. If you were to say, ‘There is a God,’ 
and I should say, ‘I don’t believe it,’ I am an Infidel to that 
alleged fact. When you speak of me as an Infidel I admit it 
without defining in what regard, from the fact that the world 
has applied the word when not otherwiso defined as meaning 
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Childyen’s Corner. 


Cressbrook Cottage. 


Now I am going to tell you about my visit to 
Cressbrook Cottage, on the New Boston road. 
I did not go that way, however, to reach it, 
but took a nearer cut, through Oak Grove Cem- 
etery, where the silent sleepers are scattered 
all about in that beautiful “ city of the dead,” 
and where we recently laid away our darling 
little Susie in all the beauty and loveliness of 
her fair young life. Pausing by the flower- 
covered mound, we thought of her sweet and 
gentle ways, recalled her affectionate little 
sayings, her loving eyes, and the pure expres- 
sion of her face, while the hot tears fell upon 
the flowers above her resting-place. With a 
sigh, we went slowly on to the lower end of the 
cemetery, and through a gateway, thence down 
a lane that would hav delighted your eyes with 


this sketch could hav been present and enjoyed 
with me the scone; that you could hav seen 
the great cases of butterflies arranged like 
stars and flowers, and the case of birds, as 
well as the stuffed animals on the mantel- 
piece. What a good time you would havhad! 

Mr. James Warburton, the owner of the cot- 
tage, is a spinner in & cotton mill. He is a 
nativ of England, and has always worked in a 
mill in the ‘old country,” and in this. 

How did he get such a pretty home? you 
ask. Well, I will tell you. He earned it by 
hard labor, honest labor. I remember only a 
few years ago the lot on which the cottage 
stands was but a boggy swamp. Mr. Warbur- 
ton bought it, and people inquired if he was 
intending to build him a saw-mill. 

‘í Never mind,” he said. ‘You wait and 
see.” Now, all the time he had to work was 
early in the morning, before sunrise, ere it was 
time to go to the mill, and after six at night, 
holidays, and, perhaps, Sundays, and when- 


believe it, yet it is true. 


ple (who know nothing of real science) to be 
great men? No, Iam sure you would never 


Now, just think how you would feel to hav 
your own dearly-loved dog, who eats every day 
from your hand, thus treated ! 

Below I will giv a little poem of my own, in 
which the faithful companion and friend of 
man appeals to you all to protect him from 
his cruel, remorseless enemies. 

Dear children, when you grow up, please re- 
member what the poor dog says (or would say, 
could he speak), and use all your influence to 
protect him from those wicked, heartless men. 


THE DOG’S APPEAL FOR MERCY. 


All-potent man ! let not thy power 
Abuse that trust we place in thee! 

To guard thy life our own we giv, 
And e’er thy faithful friend will be. 


Oh, spare us from the cruel knife ! 
Let not the loving, kind, brown eyes 


That gladdened when they met thine own, 
Become a worthless, miscreant’s prize ! 


its wealth of red and white clover, its little 
oceans of buttercups swaying and dancing in 
the breeze, pure white daisies, clustering wild 
roses, fragrant sweet-brier bushes, floods of 
elder blooms, dainty grasses, and feathery ferns, 
cuddling beside great ‘‘ pudding stones,” and 
mossy rocks, between which ran tiny stream- 
lets, and little purling, babbling brooks, into 
which I saw leap, with & sudden plunge and 
splash, two great, green, long-legged frogs, as 
if afraid I had come to disturb their medita- 
tions on the rock. 

Bluebirds trilled their flute-like notes over- 
head, while thrushes, robins, and other wild- 
wood birds welcomed me with sweet songs, or 
peeped down from their sheltered nests in the 
tall trees that shaded either side. 

Yarrow, mullein, hardhack, and laurel, all 
in bloom, and budded golden rod, nodded and 
breathed perfume on me as I passed. 

I must tell you a little anecdote about our 
common field mullein. An American lady in 
England was taken to see a rare plant brought 
from hér nativ land, and regarded as a very 
choice specimen. ‘They called it the ‘ Ameri- 
can volvot plant.”. When the lady looked at it 
she recognized at once its light yellow flower, 
sliff stalk, and broad leaf. An amused smile 
crept over her face, as she said in her straight- 
forward Yankee style, ‘Good Lord! ’tis mul- 
lcin !” adding, “Very good for sore throat.” 

Now and then a late dandelion peeped up, 
as if to tell how much it was in love with life 
and all its blessings. 

Just around the corner of this flowery lane a 
fow paces, and we were at the gate of ‘‘ Cress- 

brook Cottage,” to reach the threshold of 
which we passed up a box-bordered path, on 
cither side of which bloomed gay flowers in 
artistic beds, from the central and larger of 
which arose & cunning little martin box. 

Such geraniums, roses, honeysuckles, ver- 
benas! Such evergreens, fruit-trees, and 
grape-vines, suggestiv of mellow pears and 
bunches of sweet grapes ! 

And I must not forget about the hens and 
chickons and the one duck, whose little homes 
are ag guiltless of dirt as the garden is of 
weeds. A young and thrifty orchard promises 
fair fruitage by and by, and a kitchen garden 
whispers of new potatoes and green corn, with 
lots of lettuce and cucumbers long before the 
days begin to shorten. 

The pretty white cottage is nestled down in 
the midst of all this beauty, like a jewel in a 
casket of emerald, away from the dusty street, 
in the midst of plenty of room, plenty of pure 
air, peace and plenty all around. 

Inside that gem of a cozy cottage is the 
happy family. Aquariums, with water ferns 
and mosses growing cheerily in them, and 
awailing the goldfish that are coming to in- 
habit them by and by. Overhead, mingled 
with baskets of flowers, bright-plumaged 
canaries trilled sweet songs, while in another 
room a sky-lark sat contented in his cage, 
seemingly not caring to soar aloft, as is the 
custom of the lark, who sings his sweetest 
songs when highest in the heavens. Like the 
prisoner of Chillon, this lark might say, 


ever he could get an extra hour. Well, witha 
wheelbarrow he carted sand and dirt, and filled 
in the low, wet places, covered up the bogs, 
and made a high and dry lot; then he built 
Cressbrook Cottage, so-called from the brook 
below, where water-cresses grow. 

All his life he has shunned strong drink, 
never tasting alcoholic stimulants. Sober, in- 
dustrious, of steady habits, he has brought 
himself to this lovely pass—the ownership of 
acomfortable, handsome, happy home, which 
he never could hav had if he had spent all his 
earnings in alcoholic beverages. It is the 
drink, the beer, that is the secret of many a 
man’s ill fortune, eating up his earnings, in- 
flaming his blood, destroying the brain, para- 
lyzing the intellect, and making the toiler, as 
well as the idler, a poor, miserable drudge and 
poverty-stricken dependent all his days. 

Mrs. Warburton, the quiet, gentle wife and 
helpmate of James Warburton, possesses a 
romantic and interesting history. Her father 
was an officer in the British army, but she was 
early left an orphan, and was adopted by the 
regiment, which was stationed in the East In- 
dies, where she lived all her early days. She 
has been in many parts of India, and also spent 
some time on the island of St. Helena. The 
gentleman in whose family she lived assisted 
in laying out the remains of the great Napo- 
leon. Both Mrs. and Mr. Warburton are full 
of interesting reminiscences of other days, and 
it is pleasant to bein their beautiful home and 
to listen to their instructiv discourse. 

I hav told you about Cressbrook Cottage 
that you may see what one man, and he in 
humble circumstances, may do. Not only has 
he, with the assistance of his wife, won this 
home of his, but he has not failed to improve 
his mind, and is well posted on past history as 
well as current topics. He takes an activ in- 
terest in all that ‘is going on, is a devoted 
friend to the lebor interests, and a bright, 
witty, and interesting correspondent of several 
newspapers. 

You would hardly believe, to read his 
printed correspondence, and to hear him talk, 
that at nineteen years of age he could not read 
a word. Yet such was the case. 

He is proud of his success in life, and justly 
so. He does not boast of ‘“ mansions not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens,” but he is 
very sure of Cressbrook Cottage and its pleas- 
ant surroundings, for it is unencumbered by 
debt or mortgage, and there is nothing shad- 
owy or unreal about it. 

We may learn a lesson of prudence, sobri- 
ety, industry, and thrift from this spinner in 
the mill, A favorit quotation of his is the fol- 
lowing, which I hope you will remember and 
practice: 


We cannot speak, else should our prayer 
To pity melt his stony heart 

Who touches every spring of pain 
Discovered by a hideous art! 


What is our crime, that we must bleed, 
The martyrs of a senseless cause? 
Oh, is it thus they would repay 
A love which every wrong ignores? 


Ye are the lords of earth und sea, 
And there is scarce one distant land 
Where we are not, with watchful eye, 
Found ever at thy side to stand! ` 


Was ever, in recorded time, 
One dog found faithless to a friend? 
Then why for us thy bloody knife, 
And pains which heart of fiends might rend? 


Our mouths are dumb—we can but turn 
True eyes to you in mute appeal, 
Oh mercy! mercy! heartless man! 
Know that our frames, like thine, can feel. 


Oh, pity us who love thee well! 

List to our dread, despairing cry! 
Oh, spare us, ye who still be men! 

Is there no friend—no succor nigh ? 


Yea! there doth swell a mighty shout 
Which rolls in thunder through the land, 
Uplifted by the foes of wrong— 
A stern and swift-increasing band! 


Yes, wronged dumb friends, our tireless arm 

Shall rest not till thy latest foe 
Doth sink to earth to rise no more, 

And thou art free as winds that blow! 

: ELLIOTT PRESTON. 

Honorary and Life Member of “ The Victoria Street 
Society for Protecting Animals from Vivisection;” 
united with the “ International Association for the 
Total Suppression of Vivisection,” London, England; 
Life Member of “The Great German League Against 
the Scientific Torture of Animals,” Dresden, Ger- 
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6 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Our Puzzle Box. 


1. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The whole, composed of 13 letters, is formed 
like a top. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 is a molusk. The 10, 9, 
12, 13, is hard. The 8, 11, 7, is a nickname. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. H. E. JUERGENS. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 


On fluttering wings. I early rose, 
In no exalted flight; 

The lily in the shade that blows, 
Not purer or more white. 


At eve or morn ’twas pleasant sport 
Adown the stream to glide; 

I helped my mother to support, 
And never left her side. 

A reckless man, who sealed my doom, 
Resolved & prize to win, 

Dragged me remorseless from my home, 
And stripped me to the skin. 

He cropped my hair, that skin he flayed, 
And then, his ends to seek, 

He slit my tongue, because, he said, 
He thus could make me speak. 


«c Since life forever will not last, 
Let us improve the passing hours, 
Correct the present by the past; 
The future may not long be ours.” 
Looking about that pleasant home, with its 
carpets, pictures, birds, and flowers, with its 
modern conveniences, we can but commend 
Mr. Warburton’s course as worthy of imita- 
tion, and if generally followed there would be 
brighter, better times, and many happy homes 
with as sweetand attractivsurroundings as has 
vine-covered, rose-embowered Cressbrook Cot- 
tage.” 


*T was done—my name and nature changed— 
For love of hateful gold, 

With many victims bound and ranged, 
To slavery I was sold. 


Tm slave to any man, or all, 
Yet do not toil for pelf, 

And though I’m ready at the call, 
I cannot work myself. 

Your tears and smiles I can excite, 
Your inmost thoughts revealing, 

Can giv you sorrow or delight, 
And yet I hav no feeling. 

Long persecutions I hav seen, 
But this I must avow, 

I think I never yet hav been 
So badly used as now. 


“In quiet we hav learned to dwell; 
My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much & long communion tends 
To make us what we are.” 

Then there was a parrot, an African-gray 
parrot, with dark, mossy wings and red tail. 
You should hav heard him whistle, shriek, call 
the chickens, laugh, and gossip. He can say 
Aand B, and with care might perhaps learn 
the whole alphabet, but I fear it would take a 
good many years to do it. 


The Dog’s Appeal for Mercy. 
Dear boys and girls who read the “ Children’s 
Corner,” I wish, to-day, to speak a few words 
to you, through the kindness of Miss Wixon, 
about our good, faithful friend, the dog. 
Nearly everywhere upon the earth where 


—Old Almanac. 


By and by some children came in, bright lit- 
tle girls and sturdy boys, and oh! they had 
such fun with the parrot! and such keen en- 
joyment romping in the fields and gathering 
great bouquets of daisies and other wild bios- 
soms. I thought how pleased my little niece 
would hav been to hav formed one of their 
number. I wished, too, all you who will read 


man is found, the dog is by his side to protect 
him and his goods from all harm. 

Would you believe that men falsely called 
“scientific” (which properly means learned) 
could be found cruel and wicked enough to 
slowly torture and torment our dear, good 
friend, the dog, only to make their names 
famous, and to be considered by ignorant peo-' PRIGE $1.00. 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “ Prometheus,” “Gottlieb.” and ‘Ingersoll 
and Jesus.” 

A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir. 
tuesof natural humanity as opposed to the hypocrisy of a 
supernatural religion; crowded with incident and full of 
progressiy ideas and the poetry of the future. 
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KANSAS. 
Chris. Brown, Burlington. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chas. S. Coburn, 123 Essex street, Lawrence. 
Joseph Marsh, Northampton. 
MICHIGAN. 
S. D. Moore, Adrian. Box 465. 
A. Atwood, Eaton Rapids. 
MISSOURI. 
Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St. Louis. 
Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. 
NEBRASKA. 
Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago street, Omaha. 
OREGON. 
A. Erwin, Lebanon. 
B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
George Longford, 25 Otter st , Philadelphia. 
H. Clay use, Waynesburg. 
Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
W. F. Schade, 3706 Butler street, Pittsburgh. 
A. M. Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny City. 
TENNESSEE. 
Ferdinand Pfeister, Nashville. 
UTAH. 
James Ashman, Salt Lake City. 
D. F. Keeler, Park City. 
W. F. Reybould, Salt Lake City: 
VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, Snowville. 
ENGLAND. 
Charles Watts & Co., London. 
The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news dealers 
upon application. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF COLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. W1xon. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds very much to the value of tho 
volume. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. 


THE YOUTHS LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculcates moral duties and human rights from a 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 
ddress THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


RICHARD’S CROWN 


HOW HE WON AND WORE IT. 


This is a book of 300 pages, embodying the 
most graphic, vivid, and thrilling por- 
trayal of Society Life as it 
now exists. 

The third edition of this remarkable book 
has just been issued by its author, Mrs. Anna 
D. Weaver. It isa story of thrilling interest, 
thoroughly dramatic, pathetic, fascinating, 
forcible, and graphic. What “Uncle Toms 
Cabin ” was to the slavery question, ‘“ Rich- 
ard’s Crown” is to the cause agitating the 
masses of the people of to-day. 

Printed in large, new type, on fine, heavy 
paper. Beautifully illustrated with eleven 
engravings, handsomely bound in cloth; title 
in gilt, embossed on the back and side of the 
book. Price, $1.50. For sale at this office. 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE 


Its Scientific Solution, 


WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAMUEL P, PUTNAM, 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 


God and the State, 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE . 
Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE REOLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
52 pages, octavo. Price lécents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York, 
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The Bible Analyzed. 


From the Davies Co. (Ind,) Democrat. 
‘Tue Biste ANaLYzED. By John R. Kelso, A.M. 
833 pp. Price $3. 

This book is what its name indicates—an 
atialysis of the Bible, and as such is as much 
superior to the only other work of the kind we 
hav ever seen, Hitchcock’s “Analysis,” as an 
unabridged dictionary is to a spelling book. 
It is a book that no Bible reader, and especially 
no student of the scriptures, should be with- 
out. Itis written in plain, earnest, and easily 
understood language—clean English, and not 
burdened with words found only in late edi- 
tions of the dictionaries. Itis printed on elear 
paper and new type of asize and style plain 
to read, is well bound in good cloth, and is an 
ornament to the center table or library. The 
book contains a fine portrait of its author, who 
is a handsome, scholarly-looking man, yet one 
who has seen the dark side of life, as welearn 
from the preface to his book, in which he says: 

“Being almost totally disabled by wounds 
received in the service of my country; being 
destitute of means; being often deprived of 
employment; and having a family of moth- 
erless and homeless children to support and 
educate on my limited earnings, my home 
while writing has been an old deserted ware- 
house; my seat an empty goods-box; my 
table a board propped up; my food has been 
often soda crackers or bread alone; my bed 
has been but little of anything, and my com- 
pany has been the bats that hav kept up 
their monotonous circlings over my head. 
And yet, under circumstances apparently so 
hard, amid surroundings apparently so cheer- 
less, my energies hav never flagged. I hav 
all the time been proud, independent, hope- 
ful. I hav all the time felt that I was en- 
gaged in a good work, in a work that was to 
benefit my fellow-men long after my eyes are 
closed in eternal slumber.” 

Col. Kelso is an old soldier, having won dis- 
tinction in the war of the Rebellion, and being 
& prominent member of the G. A. R. These 
facts, notwithstanding the merit of his book 
alone demands it, should insure for it an ex- 
tensiv sale. 


Farı Rrver, Kan., June 20, 1884. 

To raz EDITOR or Taz Trura SEeExeEr, Sir: I 
hav given the great work, ‘The Bible Ana- 
lyzed,” by the Hon. John R. Kelso, a careful 
perusal, and esteem ita very valuable addition 
to Liberal literature, 

The work is analytical in character, not bur- 
dened with quotations and references from the 
writings of the ancients. 

The chapter on Miracles is the most mas- 
terly effort I hav ever read on this subject. It 
really seems that a belief in such foolishness 
should end with the appearance of Kelso’s 
book as darkness flees from the rising sun. 
The three chapters on Creation dispose of a 
large amount of orthodox nonsense. A per- 
sonal God, worlds manufactured out of noth- 
ing, talking snakes, the bone foolishness, and 
other kindred topics are held up in the light 
of reason, common sense, and ridicule. 

It is my privilege to beintimately acquainted 
with Col. Kelso; was with him when he first 
conceived the idea of writing “ Deity Analyzed” 
and heard his first lecture on that subject. 
He is familiarly called Hon. John R. Kelso, 
having represented Missouri one term in Con- 
gress soon after the close of the Rebellion. 
We call him Col. Kelso because he was a colo- 
nel in the Union army, and commanded a de- 
tachment whose special business was to attend 
to the welfare of bushwhackers. We call him 
Professor Kelso because he is a distinguished 
educator and master of the languages. He has 
tasted the sweet and the bitter of life, from 
living feasted at the president’s table in the 
White House, down to eating kernels of corn 
scratched out of the dirt where mules had 
previously been fed. He began life as a Meth- 
odist minister, but had too much largeness of 
heart to remain long in the “service of God.” 
He never uses a pop-gun when a Dahigreen is 
needed. Whatever he assails feels the blow of 
a sledge-hammer. 

His touching yet modest allusion to himself 
in his preface is too true. Devoted to his work, 
with a heroic confidence in the great good he 
is rendering to his fellow-man, there is no sac- 
rifice he would not make, and no privation he 
would not endure, to accomplish his object. 
The Liberal world, everywhere, cannot but 
welcome his work, ‘‘The Bible Analyzed,” as 
a valuable addition in the great battle for Free- 
thought. P. Van Hyatt. 


The Freethinkers’ Magazine 

for July is cut, and is for sale at this office. The 
contents are as follows: The [mpeachment of Chrie- 
tlanity, by Francis E. Abbot; The New-born Soul, a 
poem, by Courtlandt Palmer; Universal Union Re- 
form, by Stephen Pearl Andrews; Sunday Laws, by 
Hon, Etizur Wright; Science and Theology, by Geo. 
Chatney; Agttators, by A. B. Bradford; A Piea for 
the Rights of Animals, by Elliott Preston; Hints to 
Speakers and Writers, by John 8toltze, M.D.; All 
Sorta—Editor al notes; Freethought Directory; Ex- 
tracts from Letters; Advertisments; Business Di- 
rectory. Price 25 cents. 


‘building. 


Liberal Meetings. 


[Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in k 


United States and Canada meeting regularly, can 
ts $ i i hav no- 
tices of their meetings published ù f; Yy C x 
officers will send hen to us.] in this column free if the 


MICHIGAN, 


MusxEcon.— The Liberal League meets 
Sunday ufternoon at 2 o'clock m the Germar 
Odd Fellows’ Hall; corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace gt. 


WISCONSIN. 
Muwauxrr.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall, 216 Grand avenue.—Exercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music.—Admission free, 


OHIO. 

CreveLAnD.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 p.m., in room 29, City Hall 
Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 

MAINE. 

PorrianD.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2-30 
pM. Admittance free. Public invited, 


OREGON. 

Port.anp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, r.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The ‘Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Attoona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o'clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, p.m., for lectures and free debates. 
Tan TRUTH SEEKER and Liberal books for 
sale, 

PrrtspurcH.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Newarx.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 


CANADA. 


Toronto.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrrmat.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 

GANANOQUE, Ont.—Gananogue Secular So- 
ciety, meets every Sunday evening at eight 
o'clock, in Acton’s Hall. Free Library and 
Reading Room open all day Sunday. Visitors 
and strangers always welcome. Geo. G. 
Meikle, President; Henry Smith, Secretary. 

NEW YORK. 

Argzany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 r.m. ‘Lecture at 7:30 r.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New York Crry.—The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.— The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited. Arcanum Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple's Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 p.m. 

Brooxuxyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale.——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
‘iterature on sale. Ail invited.—— The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
atreet, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 P.M, 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— 


JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 CTS, SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 


and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the’ 


Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 
These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Grunes: Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 


NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS. DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“ PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETO., “ UN- 


HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
“HOLY OROSS,” 


. AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! 


thistles ?” 


T. C. LELAND, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devonrers 


of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS, 


No. 1.-The Relation of the Spiritual to 
RW Of Cone 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 


the Material t niverse; the 


M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 
No. 2.—Origin of Life; 
Or, Where Man Comes 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. 
larged and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
10 cents. 


No. 3.— The Development of the Spirit 


After Transition. 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No. 4.—Thbe Process of Mental Action; 
Or, How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price 
15 cents, 


No; 5.—The Origin of the Christinn Relig- 
on. 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tianity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 


by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 75 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Rome, Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace ot 
es 


us. 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 
Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 
BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 


No. 1.—Experieneces cf Samuel Bowles, 

Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a 8pir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E. 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 26 cents. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Snppiement To No.1 
And 


bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. Twing, | 


` Medium. Price, 10 cents. 
No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Lite: 

And Recent Experiences Of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also @ thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Achsa W. Sprague’s and Mary Clark’s 

Experiences in the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. ¥. Price 
20 cents, 


Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 


From. The Evolution of 
New Edition, En- 


Correspondence Solicited. 


A middle-aged, honorable gentleman of some 


means, fair ability, and excellent habits, wishes to 
correspond with a Liberal lady ten or fifteen years 
his junior, with suitable means. 
has good health; intelligent, something of a mu- 
sical talent, congenial, and Willing to reciprocate her 
affections with that of a good husband for life. 
dross B, Box 24, Masonville, Del. Co., N. Y. 
t 


One preferred who 


Ad- 


THIRD EDITION. 


BIBLE MYTHS 


AND THER 


Parallels in Other Religions, 


Being a Comparison of the Old and New estament 


Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous iliustrations. 


The Object of the work is to point out the myths 


with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common with other na- 


tions; and then trace them to their evident originand 
explain their meaning. 

“ It has long been acknowledged by the most emi- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far as we 
know, the present is the first complete and scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.” —Boston Cour- 
ier, 
“ Never before has there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one just published 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.’’— Boston Times. 

“It is unquestionably true that the results of a 
rationalistic study of the Ohristian scriptures are 
nowhere else 80 accessible as they are now maide In 
the work before us.—N. Y. Sun. 


1 Vol, Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. 
Price, - += > = = $3.00 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 


Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


“The Gods,” * Hum» 
viduality,” and “ Here. 


The Gods. 

In five lectures com prieing 
poldt,” “ Thomas Baino,” * Indi 
tics and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Including, * Liberty for Man, Woman, and Child,’ 
’¢*The Declaration of Independence,” “About Farming 
in INinots;" © The Grant Banquet,” “The Rey. Alexen- 
der Clark,” “The Past Rises before Me Like » Dream," 
and “A Tribute to Ebon U. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 

The Christian Heli lou: Ry R. Q. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah 8. Black, 


and Prof. George P. Fisher. 


Pa- 
per, 50 cents. i 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved ? Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. 


“The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should send for a dozen. 

Price, siugly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


The BIBLE—WHENCE and WHAT? 
BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 

A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 

ing the literature contained in the Old and 

New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
88 Clinton Place, N Y 


g ! Improved or unimproved lands” 
KAN A Staayehors in the state. For in- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., write to 
WATSON & THRAPP, or 0. H. CUSTENBORDER, 

110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


ly13 


“ANTICHRIST.” 


Proying concluatvly that 
THE STORY OF JESO8 CHRIST: 
Hie birth, life, trisl, execution, etc.is a myth. 
TRUTH SERKER Office. 


Price. $2.00, 33 Cltuton Place, New Yor. 


EVERY LIBERAL SHOULD 
POSSESS 

THE LIBERAL HYMN-BOOK.—150 Beautiful Bongs 
of Liberty and Freethought. Read and sing them 
at Home. Read and sing them at Meetings. ‘Teach 
them to the children. Price 25 cents. 

DIANA.—Evolution in Marriage. ‘The Higher Law. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and cured. Price 25 cents. 

BURNZ' FONIC SHORTHAND,.—A complete Self-In- 
structor in the art of Verbatim Reporting, Price 
$1. Send for circulars, i 

THE SPELLING REFORM—And How to Help it 
Price 10 cents. 

The above works sent promptly on receipt of price, 
Address THE TRUTH SERKEB 
33 Clinton Place, N, Y, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE DEVIL FISHING. 


[The appended poem is deemed highly ap- 
propriate to this department. ] i 


The devil sate by- the river’s side, i 
The stream of time, where you’ll always find 
him; 
Casting his line in the rushing tide, ; 
And landing the fish on the bank behind 
him. s 


He sate at his ease in a cosey nook, 
And was filling his basket very fast; 
While you might hav seen that his deadly 
hook 
Had a different bait òn every cast. 


He caught ’em as fast as a man could count; 
Little or big, it was all the same; 
One bait was a check for a large amount, 
An assemblyman nabbed it, and out he 
came! 


He took a gem that as Saturn shone; ~ 
It sank in the water without a sound, 
And caught a woman who long was known 
As the best and purest for miles around. 


Sometimes he'd laugh, and sometimes he'd 


sing: 
For better luck no one could wish; , 
And he seemed to know for a dead sure thing 
The bait best suited to every fish. 


Quoth Satan: “The fishing is rare and fine!” 
Then he took a drink—somewhat enthused; 
But yet a parson swam round the line, 
And e’en the most tempting baits refused. 


He tried him with gold, and with flashing 
gems, 
Hung fame and fortune upon the line; 
Dressing gowns with embroidered hems, 
But still the dominie made no sign! 


A woman’s garter went on the hook; 
“ I hav him at last,” quoth the devil, brighten- 


ing; 
And Satan’s sides with laughter shook 
As he landed the preacher as quick as light- 
ning ! 


THE PETULANT POP OF THE PISTOL. 

At 7 o’clock on the evening of June 7th, 
Samuel Armstrong, of Dallas, Texas, was shot 
and killed by the Rev. Olin Mumsford, Bap- 
tist. The murderer was captured and locked 
up. The dispute between the two gentlemen 
was as to which was a thief. 


A THOROUGHLY BAD MAN. 

A church quarrel at Sebastopol, Col., has 
unearthed incidents in the career of the Rev. 
J. C. Crisman, Presbyterian, that are unfit for 
publication. He has, if reports are true, com- 
mitted nearly all the crimes prohibited by the 
decalog, and beat: his alleged wife besides. 


THOU SHALT NOT STEAL 
The Rev. Thomas H. Smith, of Baltimore, 
Md., is 72 years old, and for many years 
preached Christ and-him crucified. For seven 
years he was deacon in the Christian church of 


Baltimore. Recently he stole money from the 
contribution basket, The church authorities 
expelled him. ` 


THE LARCENY OF A HEART. 


A wealthy old citizen of Marion township, 
Ohio, has bronptit suit against Rev. J. H. Ral- 
sey for $5,000 damages, sustained by reason of 
the reverend gentleman's having alienated the 
affections of and led astray the young and 
handsome wife of his venerable parishioner. 
The developments in the trial were highly sen- 
sational. 


PREACHED RELIGION, BUT STOLE. 


J. H. Cole has been arrested at Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, for robbery. He said he 
was the agent of Fairbanks, Palmer & Co., 
book dealers, of Chicago. He exhorted the 
the prisoners inthe county jail on Sunday, and 
when Cole was arrested some of the stolen 
property was found in his possession. 


THROWN BACK UPON A LONG-SUFFERING 
WORLD, i 


The Rev. A. F. Vedder, now in state prison 
serving a sentence for adultery, and abetting 
criminal malpractice in the case of Miss 
Walter, has, through counsel, had an ecclesi- 
astical trial before the Presbytery of Albany, 
N. Y. The result was that the Presbytery de- 
posed the defendant from the ministry and 
excommunicated him from the church. 


THE CLASH OF RESOUNDING ARMS. 


“I hav a breech-loading, double-barreled 
shotgun and a pistol at the parsonage, and I 
intend to defend myself if I am attacked. You 
can count on that.” Such was- the language 
of boycotted Parson Washington, of Morris 
Brown church in Charleston, S. C., when told 
that his rebellious fiock would probably move 
upon the parsonage. The leaders of both fac- 
tions in the African Methodist rebellion are 
getting bloodthirsty and slinging mud at a ter- 
rible rate. The church is represented by Pre- 
siding Elder Jefferson and the Rev. Samuel 
Washington, and the rebels by the Revs. J. E, 
Hayne and W. E. Johnson. Both of the rebel 
preachers hav been deposed by Bishop Dicker- 


fever. 


son for conduct unbecoming ministers. John- 
son is accused of disobedience to lawful au- 
thority. He has gone to two of the Sea Islands 
to strengthen the backbone of the congrega- 


.| tions there that havjoined in the insurrection. 


The boycotted parson of Morris Brown church 
applied in the Superior Court for a mandamus 
to compel his congregation to reinstate him. 


A CITIZEN COERCED BY- A PRIEST WITH A SHOT- 
E GUN. i 
The Rev. Thomas O'Flaherty, the deposed 
and eccentric priest of Auburn, N. Y., who 
now lives in seclusion in the town of Sennett, 


Cayuga county, was arrested in Auburn on a: 


charge of assaulting his neighbor, Earl Gur- 
nee, With a deadly weapon. Gurnee asserts 
that one night last week O'Flaherty came on 
his premises with a shotgun, which he pointed 
at him, and compelled him. at its muzzle to 
march over to the ex-priest’s house, where he 
was detained and threatened for about two 
ours. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE HOST GOES WRONG. - 


Captain Merey Little, of the Muskegon, 
Mich., division of the Salvation Army, failed 
to return to her boarding-house the other 
night, which greatly excited her comrades, 
they reporting her as probably abducted tothe 
chief of police next morning. Later it was dis- 
covered that she had spent the night in theof- 
fice of a shyster real estate and insurance 
agent. At the court-marial Friday night she 
made no denial, saying simply that she was 
sorry. She is a very pretty but very ignorant 
English girl of about eighteen years. The 
army is not go`noisy since the captain’s fall” 

sig i b A a 


IN IMITATION OF ABRAHAM. 


A boy named Andy Adams, at North Creek, 
near Wheeling, W. Va., who became insane 
on the subject of religion, his murdered his 
mother and an eight-year-old sister. The boy 
has been arrested, and the series of' religious 
meetings which he attended has been stopped. 
The neighbors called at the house and made a 
horrible discovery. The motherand daughter 
were both dead.. The former had her head 
mashed, and the latter's throat was cut from 
ear to ear. The boy was found crouched in a 
corner. In reply ‘to questions he said the 
Lord had told him to offer his mother and sis- 
ter as a sacrifice, and the Lord would bring 
them to life again. The cabin presented a 
ghastly appearance. Blood was everywhere. 
The mother was killed with an ax, and the sis- 
ter’s throat was cut with a butcher knife. 


A MAN MAY PRAY AND PRAY, AND BE A VIL- 
LAIN STILL. f i 


Mrs. Noble, a wealthy widow, and mother of 
& handsome daughter, living at Quaker City, 
Ohio, married John Evans, a singing teacher, 
about a year and a half ago. Not much was 
known of Evans previous to his coming there, 
but he became a leading church-member. Four 
months ago the daughter left home, as she said 
she did not want'to be dependent. The fam- 
ily opposed the arrangement, but she entered 
the family of a farmer near Zanesville. Six 
weeks ago.she came home much emaciated in 
appearance. The doctor said she had had a 
There were ugly rumors about her and 
Evans, but as he stood high they were little 
heeded. The girl soon died. A few minutes 
before her death she tried to say something 
about Evans, but was not understood. Evans 
stayed in town and appeared so devout that the 
matter was soon forgotten. On Sunday the 
mother found a letter. written by the daughter, 
in which she charged Evans and the doctor, 
who said she had a fever, with a criminal of- 
fense. Evans was burnt in effigy, and ordered 
toleave within three days, under pain of death, 
which he did. Where he went is not yet 
known. The doctor has been arrested. 


ANOTHER PASTOR TAKES THE BROAD ROAD. 


The community of Westover, in the town- 
ship of Beverly, Ont., is greatly excited over the 
departure of Rev. J. D. McColl, who had been 
for a couple of years pastor of the Baptist 
church there. The organist of the church was 
a Miss Shaver, whose parents are respectable 
people living near McColl’s house. The or- 
ganist and the minister were naturally thrown 
much into each other’s company, but no evil 
was suspected. Some time ago Mrs. McColl 
fell sick, and at the earnest request of the 
minister Miss Shaver went to his house to as- 
sist in the care of the children. When Mrs. 
McColl recovered she found a package of ad- 
dressed envelopes and some medicin which 
excited her suspicion. Theseshetook to Mrs. 
Shaver, and the result was that- McColl was 
accused of undue intimacy with the young 
woman. He denied it on his honor, and as- 
sured his wife and the girl’s mother that their 
suspicions were unjust and unfounded. His 
wife was not convinced, but nothing was done 
for ashort time until the clergyman announced 
that he was going away. He sold property and 
some goods belonging to his wife as well, but 
she received none of the money. Then he 
took his wife and seven children to her father’s 
home in Bothwell. Returning to Westover he 
preached his farewell sermon, and went off to 
the. states. He settled at Dover, Ill., and as 
far as is known he is there yet. From Dover 
he wrote to Miss Shaver, inclosing her money 
for expenses, and she followed him. The in- 
fatuated girl walked from Westover to the 
Brock road, and took the stage to Dundas. 
Her sisters wrote to McColl, reproaching him 
with his infamous conduct. He had the au- 
dacity to reply that he had done all for the 


a scoundrel of the deepest dye. 
ating as a minister of the gospel he seduced 
several young girls, whose names are withheld 
from publication for reasons that all appreci- 
ate. 
and of their faith and trust in him as an ex- 
pounder of the gospel and a teacher of moral 
truths, he deliberately wrought their ruin. 
That he has been permitted to remain in the 
city after such actions is a mystery to us. 
That he will leave after this 
be taken for granted.” 


best, and that the love between himself and 
the unfortunate woman who followed him was 
The chances are that he will 


unconquerable. hev 
desert her in a short time as he did his wife. 


He says he proposes to’ go on with his work in 


the ministry. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A MINISTER. 


The Rev. Dr. Merkle, who, by the grace of 
God and John Kelly, holds the office of coro- 
ner, was so wroth one day. recently that he 
; He livs at 
No. 422 East Fifty-first street, and was just 
sitting down to his first repast, when a cart 
drove up and a policeman summoned him to: 
look at the body of 4 man who appeared to be 
a “longshoreman, and who was found in the 


swore like the army in Flanders. 


East River at Forty-seventh street. The Rev. 


Dr. Merkle stifled his ‘disgust and -curtly told 
the officer that his home was not the morgue.. 
Soon after another cart brought to the house | 
the body of Edward Binder, who slot himself 


in Central Park. This time the Rev. Dr. 


Merkle vented his anger so that the air was 
} blue, and the bystanders were aghast at the 


scope of the reverend gentleman’s vocabulary. 
In the afternoon the Rev. Dr. Merkle expressed 
himself forcibly and freely in regard to the 
matter. ‘‘Eets a tam shame,” he exclaimed, 
“and ‘ze polees should no petter. Shust 
thunk, my house meestaken for ze morgue. 
Cot tam eet, eesent eet a shame to preeng pod- 
dees toa man’s housein ze morning? Meester 
Vite, pleez do and find owit who vas dat po- 
leezman. I vant no more brozeeshuns of pod- 
dges to mein house.” . Keeper White promised 
to find “ owit.” . . 


A DOCTOR OF SEVERAL DIVINITIES. 


From a Western paper the following inci- 
dents inthe career of a man of God are learned 


of: San Jose, Cal., has a first-class sensation. 
A minister who sailed under the holy-sounding 
title of the Rev. B. S, Gardner, D.D., about 
two weeks ago had his lustful regard excited 
for a girl of fourteen while he. was in the act 
of administéring to her the ordinance of bap- 
tism. Soon afterward he set about accom- 
‘plishing her ruin, and succeeded by persuad- 
ing the girl that there was no harm in her 
yielding to the desires of “‘a man of God.” 


The lecherous impostor would stand up in 


the pulpit and preach the love of Christ while 
the victim of his lust sat in the audience. 


The 
Times of that city says of him: ‘On Sunday, 


the 8th inst., he was dismissed from the con- 
gregation as an unworthy member. 
weeks ago he made over all his property to his 
wife, fearing probably that a suit for seduction 
might be brought against him. Heis charged 
wit 


Three 


crimes the nature of which stamp him as 
While offici- 


Taking advantage of their tender years, 


publication may 


BLACK BUT COMELY, AND ALSO VERY IMMORAL. 


The Rev. H: Davis, formerly pastor of the 


African Methodist Church’ at Elmira, N. Y., 
was expelled lately by the unanimous vote of 
the New York Conference, in session at the 
Bridge Street Church, Brooklyn. The charge 
against the pastor isimmorality. Pastor Davis 
is represented as one of the handsomest men 
of his race, and well calculated to inspire the 
giddy members ‘of his flock with admiration. 
He went to Elmira two years ago with his wife 
and family. His presence created a sensation 
among the female members of his flock. They 


feted and flattered him, and the apparent 


pleasure their attentions gave him excited the 


attentions of the older members of the congre- 
gation. : Mrs. Johnson, the pretty wife of Bar- 
ber Johnson, appeared perfectly infatuated 


with Pastor Davis, and he appeared to return’ 


her affection. 

Their conduct excited suspicion, and about 
six months ago a scandalous discovery was 
made. Johnson told his wife that he was go- 
ing to New York on a Saturday night to be ab- 
sent until Monday. As soon as he had. taken 
his departure, Mrs. Johnson, it is charged, 
sent a letter to the pastor. After Sunday 
morning's service Pastor Davis informed his 
wife that he had a pulpit to ‘‘ supply ” in the 
country, and upon leaving her he went directly 
to Johnson’s house, and spent the afternoon 
with Mrs. Johnson. He even overslept him- 
self, and did not get to the church in the even- 
ing service at all. The congregation gathered, 
but were told by Mrs. Davis that her husband 
had gone to the country, and. they were just 
about separating when Johnson suddenly ap- 
peared on the scene. He was greatly excited, 
and his face was of an ashen hue. Calling 
Deacon James, Elder Jackson, and other offi- 
cials aside, he communicated to them the fact 
that the pastor had been at his house and not 
in the country at all. The elders were hor- 
ror-stricken, and it was determined to hav the 
pastor who had so disgraced himself expelled. 

The case was discussed at great length in 
the conference. Pastor Goodey suggested that 
Davis be suspended for three months. .~ 

Pastor Dardis moved as an amendment that 
Pastor Davis be suspended for six months. 

Rev. ‘Horace Talbot moved as a substitute 
that he be expelled. ‘He has been guilty of 
grave offenses,” said the indignant pastor, 
“and ought to be punished to the full. extent 
of the law.” His motion. was put and unani- 
mously carried. : 


CONFESSION BOR THE GOOD OF THE SOUL. 


There hav been some remarkable develop- 
ments in connection with the wholly unex- 
pected retirement from the pulpit of the Rev. 
Jonathan H. Dally, late pastor of Trinity Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, Jersey City. Heisa 
young married man, and became the pastor of 
Trinity church in March last, for three years 
previous to which time he. was pastor of the 
Market Street church in Paterson. His ap- 
pointment to Trinity church was made by the 
Newark Conference at the earnest request of 
the leading members of the. congregation. 
Being an eloquent speaker and of pleasing 
manners, he soon became a general favorit in 
Jersey City, and under his ministrations the 
church membership rapidly increased. ‘ 
` Recently, without notifying any of the offi- 
cers of the church, Mr. Daily absented him- 
self from his pulpit, and upon investigation 
it was learned that he and his wife had gone 
to Woodbridge, N. J., on the previous day. 
Neither Mr. Dally nor his wife has been in 
Jersey City since, and it was stated by one of 
the officers of the church that the pastor had 
retired in disgrace from the pulpit, and that 
his resignation was.in the hands of the presid- 
ing elder. It was also learned that Mr. Dally 
had made to the presiding elder a confession 
admitting a criminal intimacy with a woman 
known as Annie Stewart. This woman, it is 
said, while Mr. Dally was pastor of the Mar- 
ket Street church, applied for admission to the 
parsonage one evening, saying that she was ill 
and without friends. Mr. Dally admitted her 
to his house. Ina short time she recovered, 
and an intimacy then sprang up between her 
and the pastor. The woman then revealed to 
Mrs; Dally the story of her husband’s down- 
fall. Taxed with his fault by his wife, Mr. 
Dally confessed all to her, begged forgivness, 
and was pardoned. The woman then threat- 


‘ened to expose all if she was ejected from the 


house, and a horrible existence began for the 
preacher and his wife. The burden became so 


‘terrible that Mr. Dally was frequently tempted 
‘to call in his brethren and confess everything. 


In the. mean time, Mr. and Mrs. Dally made 
every effort to rid themselvs of the woman's 
presence. In vain they tried to get her places 
to liv. It became plain that she did not in- 
tend easily to lose her hold upon the minister, 
and he turned her out of the house, 

_ She then’swore out a warrant for his arrest 
on a charge of infidelity, and learning of this 


‘the disgraced pastor fled, and the woman has 


also disappeared from Jersey City. 


‘A PENITENT PREPARED FOR CONFIRMATION. 


The following is translated from the Swedish 
paper Svinska Folkets Allehanda, published at 
Litchfield, Minn.: œ , ` i l 

“ Scarcely had the public’s excited feelings, 
caused by the crime against morality which 
not long ago was committed within the Minne- 
sota Conference, been stilled, before again 
within the same conference an even more 
abominable crime was committed by one of its 
pastors. A rumor of this has a longer time 
been around in circles where events of this 
kind ‘generally arè discussed and judged before 
the public get a clear insight into them. We 
also hav long had a partial knowledge of the 
alleged deed, but hav. been unwilling to lay it 
before.our readers until sure facts in regard to 
the same had been gathered, Now the veil 
has fallen, and the crime stalks forth in all its 
horrible nakedness. Hemlandet, the church’s 
own organ, has this time declared it roundly, 
and with few but sharp words scourged not 
only the crime now committed but also other 
abuses within the church. Meanwhile, were 
it not our duty as publishers to impartially 
communicate to our readers events of more 
prominent weight both within the state and 
church’s dominions, we would rather hav left 


the designated priest-scandal untouched, and ` 


this partly because we come somewhat post 


festum with it, and partly because it is not un- 


known to us how recklessly one or another of 
the ‘synod’s’ organs proceed against those who 
in one way or another hav happened to step 
on their tender corns. 
herein see a remarkable Nemesis divina, as we 
believe that we hav found that more than once 
the Augustana synod has seen the mote in the 
brother's eye, but has been unwilling or un- 
able to discover the beam in its own. But 
now to the matter in question. N. G. Dahl- 
stedt, pastor of the Augustana congregation of 


Yet we cannot but - 


Carver, East Union, and Jordan, and secretary . 


of the Minnesota conference, was intrusted 
with the momentous and responsible calling to 
prepare the scarcely sixteen-year-old girl, H. 
Qvarnsiroem, of Jordan, for her first commun- 
ion. It is understood that the girl was not 
well enough grounded in the Swedish lan- 
guage, for which reason the pastor, to be en- 
abled to impart to her the needed knowledge 
of Christianism, took her home separately, for 
the purpose of by these means to get her pre- 
pared for confirmation with the other children, 
But during this the pastor’s desire for unchas- 
tity so wholly overpowered the soul organ that 
he committed crime against morality with his 
own penitent. Dahlstedt has himself .con- 
fessed his crime, and after. due investigation 
was expelled from the ministry.” 
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SEEKER, JULY 12, 1884. 


ANOTHER NEW BOOK: 
New ! Eloquent ! Elegant! Splendid ! 


PROSE POEMS 


And Selections, 


BY : 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, 


This new book`is a gem, It is a model in 
every respect, In fact, one of the richest, 
brightest, best ever issued, - a vs 

It contains, besides the celebrated ‘ Deco- 
ration Day Oration,” never before published, 
and all the famous “tributes” heretofore 
printed in various shapes, but never brought 
together till now, many other gems selected 
from the speeches, arguments, lectures, let- 
ters, table-talks, and day-to-day conversations 
of the author. i 

The work is designed for, and will be ac- 
cepted by, admiring friends as a rare per- 
sonal souvenir, To help it serve this purpose, 
a fine steel portrait, with autograph fac simile, 
has been prepared especially for it. . ` 
- In the more elegant styles of binding, this 
volume is eminently suited for presentation 
purposes, for any season or occasion, . 

In workmanship the volume is a master- 
piece, The type is large and beautiful; the 
paper heavy and richly tinted; the presswork 
faultless; and the binding, as perfect.as the 
best materials and skill can produce, The 
book is quarto in size, and contains 248 pages, 
No item of expense has been spared to make 
the work worthy of author and public, i 

PRICES: ` 


Allk-cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and side, $250 
Half-calf, mottled edges, elegant library style, 450 
Full Turkey.morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, ` 7 60 
Full tree calf, highest possible style and finish, 9.00 
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and that your ailments can. be eradicated without the aid of MEDIOIN. 


‘debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
‘pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
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THE EUREKA 


AGNERIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 
WITHOUT MEDICIN. 

l THE 

EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or in person free Of charge. Send 


for Illustrated Pamphlet, 
Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 
471 West Madison Street, | 


i Wh -  Chieago, Il. 
IES MAGNETIO JAOKET. Price, $18, © : 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced . our claims are correct in every particular 
THESE APPLIANCES ARB 


Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec, 11, 1882. 

Dr. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart an” 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me fo. 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedie: 
before without benefit, but as soon asI put on th 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With up 
bounded gratitude, I remain 


THE AOME oF PERFEOTION: 
Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in 
One Week... 


CINOINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 
Dr. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly iu- 


your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 


fiicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
Two weeks agọ. I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm-and:could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 


D. M. BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 


also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for.a number of years, from which I hay suf- 
fered. intensely, : and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced. great 
benefit, and if I improve. as rapidly as I hay in the 
past two weeks, will soon be. well.: I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hay your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure. Yours respectfully, i 
: WM. H. OLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effecta cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate OATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame 
‘F patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 


33 Clinton Pl., New York. 


MEDICAL and HYGIENIC WORKS. 


Sold at Tae Truru SEEKER Office. 
Sent on Receipt of Price, ‘ 
Trall’s Sexual Physiology. A Scien- 


tific and Popular Exposition of the Funda- 
mental Problems in Sociology. $1, 


What Our Girls Ought to Know.. By 
` Dr. Many J. Srupiey. Price, $1.00, 


Yours respectfully, ` 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec, 15, 1882. . 

DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 

the Olothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 

FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THER 

ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly a 

I hav since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in lem 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 


Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure 


-of Nervousness. By M. L. HorBgoox. $1.50. 


Parturition Without: Pain. A Code 
of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-Bearing. Edited by 
M. L. Honsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


The Relations of the Sexes. By 
Mrs, E. B. Dorrey. Price, $1.00. 


Fruit and Bread. A Natural and Sci- 


entific Diet. By Gustav SCHLICKEYSEN. 
Price, $1.00. 


‘The Better Way. Axi Appeal to Men 
in Behalf of Human Culture through a 
Wiser Parentage. By A. E. Newron. Price, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 


New Hygienic Cook Book. Contain- 
ing Receipts for Preparing a Hygienic 
Food. By Mrs. M. M. Jones, M.D. 30 cts. 

Talks to My Patients. Hints on Get- 
ting Well and Keeping Well. By Mrs. R. B. 
Gueason, M.D. Price, $1.50. ‘ 


Chastity;: or, Our Secret Sins. 
Dio Lewis, M.D. Treating of the Sexual 
Relations in their Higher Aspects. $2.00. 


Prenatal Culture. Being Suggestions 
to Parents. By A. E. Newron. 25 cents. 


Aids to Family Government; or, 
From the Cradle to the School. By BERTHA 
Meyer. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Youth; Its Care and Culture. By J. 


Mortimer GRANVILLE. Price, $1.00. 


Eating for Strength. Including the 
Science of Eating. Five hundred Receipts 
for Wholesome Cookery; One Hundred Ke- 
ceipts for Delicious Drinks; One Hundred 
Ever-Recurring Questions Answered. By 
M. L. Hotsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


Marriage and Parentage. In Their 
Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
in their Bearing on the Producing of Chil- 
dren of Finer Health and Greater Ability. 
By M. L. Hotsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


Our Girls, and Some of the Things 
They Ought to Know. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. : 


Dr. Foote’s Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense. By E. B. Foors, 
M.D. Price, $1.50. i 


Hand-Book of Health Hints. By E. 
B. Foorr, M.D. Price, 25 cents, f 


Sexual Physiology for the Young. 
By E. B. Fooreg, M.D. Price, 50 cents. 


Science in Story; Teaches Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 5 vols. in one. 
Price, $2.00; extra cloth, gold back, 5 vols. 
bound separately, $5.00. 


Health Manual, Devoted to Healing 
by Means of Nature’s Higher Forces; includ- 
ing the Health Guide, revised and improved. 
By Epwimx D. BABBITT, D.M., author of 
‘Principles of Light and Color,” ** Wonders 
of Light and Color.” Price, $1.00, . 


sire for food, an 
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atient almost to death, he may possibly strike | two days after the application. The lady’s name 
fomething (it he is very skilful) that brings relief | can be had upon application at this office, by any- 


for the time being. one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
were'as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 
medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinc 


u; it will pay you. a 
di pary a SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 
Dr. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
d, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping,fall of whom declared that I had an Ovarian ' ummo: 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my miifa:to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was callédfto the Eureka Magnetic Appltances. Asa drowning man 
will catch ata straw, so did I catch at this faint hopeofacure. Four months ago I purchased a sult of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
pefore were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 
f Gratefully yours, MRS. MARY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores, 
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Nerve and Lung Invigorators 


Gentlemen’s Belts,, - - - 6.00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts,- - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances,each, - - 5.00 
Leg Belts, each, - - - 4,00 
Knee Caps, each, - = = 3.00 
Wristlets, each, - u - 1.50 
Sleeping Caps, - - - ~- 4.00 
Ladies Jacket - - = 18.00 


Gentlemen’s Vests, - -  - 15.00 
Superfine Insoles, - - > . 
Children’s garments upon application. 


Any Of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. Ifyouare uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best sulted to treat you. hile our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magneticquality isa hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a4 particular process, and 
hav raised five times their Own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle Of iron, the Majority Of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment, All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public, Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon sctentifie 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any ofthe so-called magnetic garments now Offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


about 2 
ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 
So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifie higher 
than ordinary clothing, 
Remember that we.are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 


upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at Our expense and we will 
refund your Money. 


` Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
` order, and a fit guaranteed. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


Address for further information, : DE. L, TENNEY, 
411 West Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the World. 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


With a steel plate engraving of the anthor in Vol. I, 
and each volume illustrated with forty-seven cnts, 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 

Late editor of THE TRUTH BuzKER, author of“ A Trota 
Beeker in Europe,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “The World’s Sages, TRink- 
ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of 

the Church,” ete., etc. 
Handsomely bound in red cloth, $6.50; 
in leather, red edges, $9.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, 310.50. 

Readers of THE TRUTH SEEKER know the circumstances 
nnder which this work was written. The last words 
penned by the great author were for the fourth volume 
which was nearly completed at bis death, and which will 
now contain au account of his world-iamented death and 
burial. Mx, Bennett was a very patient and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and cnstoms of the different peo- 
ples of the many places he visited, The every-day 
life of alt nations is laid before the reader by one who has 
visited them and beheld them with his own eyes, Par- 
ticnlar attention is paid to the progress of Freethonght in 
the various conntries he visited, and the morality of s80- 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian conntries, mnch to the detriment of the latter. 
The work isa 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and "A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
shonld be in every Liberal’s library Besides its intrinsic 
worth it is a memento of one of the greateat Freethinkera 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltatre 
and Paine in the force and clearness of hia writings. 

z Address 2HE 1RU1H SEBKER. 
33 Clinton Place. 


a nin aparine iia U 
Un nu auwe resning tom indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old, It contains 126 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua- 
ble. So found by the author, whose experience for . 
28 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lotof any physician. 800 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mecvhanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by matl 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Sond now. 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. 1t 
will beaefit all.—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this. book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman,-—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience, QOhronicand obstinate diseases hav bat- 
fled the skill of all other physcians H wà 
specialty. Such treated successfully EAL 


narrate THYSELF 
DR. FELLOWS 


is a regularly educat- 
ed and legally quali- 
fied physician, and 
the most successful, 
as his practice will 
prove. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseusos 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent, 
SPER MATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENCY 
as the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
sexual excesses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual 
AR power,rendering mar- 


riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days, 
NO STOMACH MEDIOIN USED. It is one of Dr, 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the Medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his ‘Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
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Gems of Thought. 


Que md rds 


IN no country and of no country hav greater mis- 
representations been made, in none-hav high hopes 
been more thoroughly disappointed, and in none 
hav more arrant falsehoods beer told; in the matter 
of falsehoods, past and present, Palestine beats the 
world. A fragment of the religion of the latter coun- 
try, but founded upon its errors and containing 
much of its untruth, has been imported and adopted 
by other nations; and being comparativly fresh and 
new it still exh!bits considerable life; but as what- 
ever is based upon error cannot endure, so this pa- 
ganism engrafted upon Jewish stock 18 bound to fol- 
low in the wake of its predecessors, to go into ruins 
and be counted among the relics of the past.—D. M. 
Bennett. $ : 


“IF it is not true I do not want to know it,” is an 
expression on the lips of hundreds, and, I am sorry 
to say it, these lips are generally those of women. 
Men want to know; men dig deep, soar high, and fiy 
far. Women sit at home, float on the surface, and 
are content to believe instead of knowing. This is 
why man keeps the upper hand an@ retains the rul. 
ing power. Knowledge is power. Let woman once 
resolve that she will hav the truth, let it be what it 
may, that she will know, and not simply believe, and 
she will find such a deep, pure joy in the blessed ex- 
perience of real knowledge that she will no longer 
be content to remain in child-like ignorance, satis. 
fied to swallow any fable or fiction, so long as man 
tells her to, but she will cling fast to truth and fol- 
low where it leads, till she is owner of herself and is 
a perfect independent, self-supporting individual— 
the real half of man—his equal and counselor—his 
guide and friend—the same as he ishers. Then, 
and Only then, will Our great and glorious land of 
liberty and equality deserve its name; and then, and 
only then, will this name be a real and actual truth. 
-- Almina D, Slenker, 


“ALAS! for Maiden; ales! for Juge, "~ 
+ For rich repiner and household drudge! 


God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 


For of all sad words of ‘tongus or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might hav been!” 
—Whittier’s Maud Muller, 


I HAV read of a king of Spain who, having inad- 
vertently expressed some compassion for one of the 
victims at an auto da fe, was condemned to lose one 
quart of his blood, which the inquisitor-general in- 
sisted should be publicly burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman in the great square of Madrid, 
Here we know not which most to despise, the mon. 
arch that could submit to such a sentence, or the 
proud priest that could pronounce it. The. most 
galling of all fetters, those riveted by superstition, 
well befitted the people that could tamely behold 
such an insult offered to their king.— Colton’s Lacon. 


No man will hinder thee from living according to 
the reason of thy nature; nothing will happen to 
thee contrary to the reason of the universal nature. 

» . « What kind of people are there whom men 
wish to please, and for what objects and by what 
Kind of acts? How soon will time cover all things, 
and how many has it covered already!—H, A. Anto- 
ninus, ` 


IT is at least a right and wise feeling for the young 
to cultivate—that there is no form of honest work 
which is really beneath them. It may or may not 
be suitable for them. It mayor may not be the 
species of work to which they hav any call, But let 
them Not despise it. The grocer is equally honorable 
with the lawyer; the tailor with the soldier. Itis 
just as really becoming a gentleman—if we could 
purge our minds of traditional delusions which will 
xot stand a moment's impartial examination—to 
gerve behind a counter as to sit atia desk, to pursue 
a handicraft as to indite = law:papér, or write.an ar- 
ticle. The only work that is more honorable is work 
of higher skill and moře ‘meritorious excellence, It 
is the qualities of the workman, and Not the name or 
nature of the work, that is the source of all real 
honor and respect.—How to Succeed in Life, by Principal 
Tulloch. = a ` 


č SPEAKING of the sagacity of animals, 


lowed us to church and slipped unobserved into the 
pew.” 
of his piety,” interrupted the visitor. 


the whole sermon.” 


RULES OF COURTSHIP. 
The manly youth who would a maiden woo 
Will profit if he keeps these rules. in view: 
Be not precipitate nor yet too slow; 
Be not abashed ata rebuff or 80. 
If she is unresponsiv, distant, cold, 
The wooer should be delicately bold; 
If she is timid, diffident, and shy, 
Don’t fret, she’ll find more courge by and by. 
Let not her first refusal giv distress; 
A woman’s no is often meant for yes. 


A PRETTY Boston schoolma’am and a youth of mien 


sedate Were parting in the evening beside the gar-: 


den gate; His hand and heart he’d offered her, ina 
grave and sober way, And she, with quiet dignity, 
had named the happy day; He lingered at the gate 
with her, and said, in accents low, ‘ There is a little 
favor I would ask before I go, A favor Never asked 
before; sweet maiden, it is this, A lover’s privilege, 
that is all, a-sweet betrothal kiss.” “If you’ll wait,” 
the maiden whispered, with her color rising high, 

Till £ remove my spectacles, I’ll willingly comply.” 


MARJORIE’S KISSES. 
Marjorie laughs and climbson my knee, 
And I Kiss her, and she kisses me. $ 
I kiss her, but I don’t much care, 
Because, although she is charming and fair, 
Marjorie’s only three. i 


u But there will come a time, I ween, 
_ When, if I tell her of this little scene, 
`^ She willsmile and prettily blush, and then 
`. I shail long in vain to kiss her again, 
When Marjorie's seventeen, 


A SUMMER IDYL. 

oe Now shy 

\nd bashful lovers sit upon the stoop 
And sweetly spoon, ` 
Ñ hile downward summer’s first musketos swoop 
j With weird, low tune, : 
: And high 

Rd higher up the sapphire skies 

pate She climbs the moon, 

¿ud eyes look love to loving eyes, 
Sho, And sigh greets sigh, 


The frog 
_& nocturne warbles to his listening mate 
: In accents low, ~ . 
The youth perceives the hour is growing late, 
And he must go, Fe 
S e A Bale <: Au i 
Ye Kisses her a wild good-bye; 
a Meanwhile, oh, woe! 
' -irate pa, with angry eye, 
i Lets loose the dog. 


Few moons 
.\’er gazed upon 80 harrowing a sight _ 
: With smiling face; : 
A youth, wild yelling, fiying with affright, 
- A dog in chase, 
Still croons 
The frog within the sedgy pool, 
While from the race 
The dog returns with mouth crammed full 
Of pantaloouns. 
—Somerville Joumal, 


PICKED UP ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 
To-day! We stand on the threshold! We stand 
there! Waiting! To be asked in. Life! Is ariver!? 
We meet it boldly. Hope, courage, and high pur- 


| 


NŚ 


- veil that hides the future from our view. The fu- 
‘ture! Is before us. The past! Isbehind us? The 
‘present, however, stays right by us. We do not fear 
it. We press bravely on. Onward and upward! 
The hour strikes the noontide of the world. With 
resolute hand we grasp. the shadows on the dial. 
Behind us is the school, A long way behind us, the 
most of it. Before us lies the world. We accept it. 
Grave are the responsibilities of the trust. Bife- 
long Will be the labor of reform. We hay put our 
hands to the plow, and we will never look back until 
we get to Canada. As the years roll on—whieh they 
will probably do—we will never forget our alma 
mater; but we will shake things upon the street 
ourselvs, and if there is any re-hypotheeating to be 
done, inquire within. Hoc tempore, the work) is in 
bad form. Vice rules the world. Bonos wires take 
back seats in the convention, Lupus sits in the high 
Places and judges the people in the gates, while 
Agnus ekes out a precarious existence in the wool 
business. Our rulers wallow in vice. The temples 
of commerce are as densof thieves. Mistrust, guilt, 
and suspicion stalk through the land, nudus membra- 
All this has come to pass while we were at college. 
But we will reform all this sort of thing now. Not 
this week, because this week the gods look down 
from high Olympus tosee the boat-race. Next week 


is played; and the week after that the sam stands 
still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the Valley of Aja- 
lon, while we play the closing game of lawn-tennis 
for thechampionship. Butafter that we will mount 
Life! Is an ocean! 


quer. Let us, then, Cleanse:its 


this lion in the bud,-and, in the gathering gloom 
its cradle ere yet its black wings shall strike its 


fangs deep into the soil of American freedom, and 
-with a Judas Kiss betray Our fondest hopes and 


-sid MF. 
‘Marrowfat, “ I never. knew that our dog Bruno had | : 
much intelligence until last Sunday, when he fol- 
“I should rather accept that as an evidence 


« What proof 
did he giv of his sagaclty?” ‘ Why, he slept during 


pose thrill our hearts! -We cannot tear aside the: 


the world holds its breath while our baseball mately Ẹ 


Our bicycles and go forth conquering and. to: con- f. 
Augean stables Of this blighting leprosy, and beard. 


which marks the footprints of decay, throttle. it in: 


brightest dreams into the sand-swept waste of this 
sirocco-stricken maelstrom that yawns at our feet, s 
! waiting for some self-sacrificing Curtius to.lay the | 


ax at the root of this deadly Upas-tree that shadows 
all the land with the lurld light óf its basilisk eye, 
which, syren-like, charms with its delusiv song, only 
to chill into pulseless stone with the Gorgon horror 
of its icy blast!—Robert J, Burdette, in Brooklyn Eagle, 


il 


_ BY 
John R Kelso, A.M. 


CONTENTS: 


Creation,—The Delnge.—The Exodus:—The Mira- 
cles of the Bible.—The Errors ofthe Bible.—The 
Prophecies,—The Devil Or Satan of the Bible:—The 


the Bible.—The God of the Bible.—The Messiah or 
Savior. - we A a 
Crown octavo,.833 pp, Splendidlyexecuted. Sent 
by mail, post paid. Price, $3.00. : 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, _ 
` 6 33 Clinton Pi., New Yòrk, 


ORTHODOX HASH. 


WITE: 


CHANGE OF DIET. 
REVISED. AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR. 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 


1A Word from the Cook.—2 Ohoice Bits for the 
Hash,—3 Seasoned with Satan to the taste,— 
4 The QOhopping-Knife.—5. Hash, First 
Course.—6 Hash, Second Course, — 
1 Hash, ‘Third Course,-8 Change 
of Diet, First Course,—9 

Change of Diet, Sec- 5a 

ond Course, 


By WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 


THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents. The fruth Seeker. 


THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 


The oldest reform journal in United States, is. 
` published every Wednesday at the Paine 
Memorial Building, Boston, ‘Mass. 


`- By JOSIAH P..MENDUM. 
Edited by: HORACE SEAVER, 


PRI 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp to pay postage. 


FREETHOUGHT NOVELS. 
The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 
written Radical romance. By Wm. Mc- 
Downey, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, etc. 500 pages. 
Price reduced. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 
` $1.26. - ` 


Family. Creeds. By Wirtam McDon- 
NELL, author of ‘‘Exeter Hall,” Price, 
.cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 

Exeter Hall. “One of the most excit- 

> ing romances of the day.” ` Price, paper 
60 cents;..cloth, 80 cents. . 

Nathaniel Vaughan. Priest and Man. 
A Radical novel of marked ability. Equal 
to George Eliot’s works. By FREDERIKA 
Macponatp. 404 pages, $1.25. : 


The Outcast. A deep, finely written 

’ Radical story. From the London edition. 
.By Wmwoop Reang, author of Martyr- 
dom of Man. 30 cents. 


Gottlieb : His Life. A romance of 
earth, heaven, and hell. Beautifully 
written by 8. P. Putnam. . 25 cents: ` 

The Darwins. A Domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. Erma D. LENKER, au- 
thor of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and. numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, ` ` i 


The Clergyman’s Victims. A Rad- 
ical story vividly portraying -the wrongs 
committed by the professed men of God. 
By Mrs. J. E. Bann. 25 cents. 


KERSEY GRAVES’S WORKS. 


Sixteen Saviors or None. By Ker- 
SEY Graves, author of the World’s Sixteen 
Crucified Saviors; The Bible of Bibles, 
and Biography of Satan. Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1. i . l 

Bible -of Bibles ; or, Twenty-seven 

|. Divine Revelations, containing a descrip- 
tion of twenty-seven bibles and an expo- 
sition of two thousand biblical errors in 
science, history, morals, religion, and 
general events. Also a delineation of the 
characters of the principal personages of 
the Christian Bible and an examination 
of their doctrines. Price, $2. ha 

Biography .of Satan; or, a Historical 

. | Exposition of the Devil and his Fiery Do- 

Hie" mains. Price, 35 cents. 

The. World’s Sixteen Crucified Sav- 

iors; or, Christianity Before Christ. 

Containing new and startling revelations 

in religious history, which disclose the 

oriental origin of all the doctrins, princi- 
ples, precepts, and miracles of the Chris- 
tian New Testament, and furnishing & 
key for unlocking many of its sacred 
mysteries, besides comprising the history 
of sixteen oriental crucified gods. $2.00 


uly 


The Old Testament.—The New Testament.—The | 


Heaven and the Hell of the Bible—The Sabbath of |" 


OE, $3.00 per annum; single copies |: 
seven cents, Specimen copies sent on re- j: 


SPIRITUALISTIC WORKS. 
For Sale at Taz. Truru Srexur Office. 


Achsa. W. . Sprague’s -and - Mary. 

~ (lark’s Experiences iu the First 
Ten Spheres of Spirit-Life. Paper, 20 
cents. 


After Death ; the Disembodiment of 
Man, The World of Spirit, Its Location, 
Extent, Appearance, Inhabitants, Cus- 
toms, Sex and its uses there. By P. B. 
Ranpourx. Price, $2.00. 


After Dogmatic Theology, What? 
Materialism, or, ® Spiritual Philosophy 
end Natural Religion. _By Grues B. Srrs- 
Bins. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Agassiz and Spiritualism: Involving 
the Investigation of Harvard College Pro- 

‘ ` fessors in 1857. By Arren PUTNAM, 
author ‘of ‘Bible Marvel -Workers,” : 
‘‘Spirit Works,” “Natty a Spirit,” etc. 
This sterling work combinés in itself the 
characteristics of memoir, essay, and re- 
view. The matter considered is of vital 
interest to the cause of Spiritualism, and 
readers cannot fail of being pleased with 
the treatment which Mr, PUTMAN accords 
to'it. Price, 25 cents. 


Angel of Horeb. By M. B. Craven. 
.. .A-Critical Review of Biblical Inspiration 
and Divinity.. Paper, 10 cents. H 
Angel Voices from the Spirit-World. 

ssays taken indiscriminately from a 
large amount written under angel influ- 


ence. By James Lawrence, Dial and 
Transcribing .Medium, and Reputed 
Author. Cloth, pp. 400; $1.00. 


An Hour With the Angels; or, A 
Dream of the Spirit Life. By A. Brienam. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Answers to Charges in General Be- 
“lief. By Mr. and Mrs A. E. Newton. 


Price, 15 cents. 


Armageddon; or, the Overthrow of 
Romanism and Monarchy. By 8. D. 
Batpwin. Price, $1.50. 


Baptism of Fire. An Autobiographi- 
cal Sketch. By-Lucrrer. Price, 30 cents. 


Battle-Ground of the Spiritual Re-. 
formation. By S. B. Brrrran, M.D. 
The latest and best defense of Spiritual- 
ism—at once a text-book and a vindica- 
tion. An armory from which Spiritualists 
will draw weapons for years. Price, $2. 


Better Views of Living; or, Life Ac- 
cording to the Doctrin, ‘Whatever Is 
‘Is Right. By Dr. A. B. Camp. Price, $1. 


Beyond the Breakers. A Story of 
the Present. Day. By Roszat DALE OWEN. 
Finely illustrated. This story of village 
life in the West is, in its narrow and in- 
terior meaning, & profoundly spiritual 
story, through and by whose numberless 
incidents, scenes, characters, and narra- 
tions is illustrated the great truth of 
spirit-life and communion. Cloth, $1.50. 


Beyond the Veil. Dictated by the 
Spirit of P. B. RANDOLPH, through the 
mediumship of Mrs. E. H. M’Doug.l and 
Mrs. Luna Hutchinson. Cloth, . with 
steel-plate portrait of P. B. Randolph. 
Price, $1.50. i ; 


Biblical Chronology.. By M. B. 

. Craven. Contrasting the Chronological < 
Computations of the Hebrew and Septua- 
gint Versions from Adam to Christ; Crit- 
ical Essay on. the Geographical Location 
of the Garden of Eden. Paper, 10 cents. 


Bible in the Balance. A Text Book 
for Investigators. The Bible weighed in 
the balance with history, chronology, 
science, literature, and itself. With illus- 
trations. By Rev. J. G. Fisu. Cloth, $1.50 


Bible Marvel-Workers, And the Pow- 
er which helped or made them perform 

` mighty works and utter inspired words; 
- together with some personal traits and - 
characteristics of prophets, apostles, and 
Jesus, or New Readings of ‘The Mira. 
cles.” By Arren Putnam. Price, $1.25. 


Book on Mediums; or, Guide for Me- 
diums and Invocators. By ALLEN CARDEO, 
Price, $1.50. 


Buddhism and Christianity Face to 
Face. By J. M. Prestss. A Dis- 
cussion between a Buddhist priest and an 
English clergyman. Paper, 25 cents. 


Chapters from the Bible of the Ages. 
Compiled by.G. B. Srzgzrng. : Price, $1.50 
Christianity.. Before the. Time of 
Christ. By, M. B. Craven, With 
Quotations from the Ancient Sagos. and 
Fathers, showing the Historic Origin of 
Christian Worship. © Paper, 25 cents. 
Christ. and the People. By A. .B. 
_ (Cmap. Price, $1.25. OE a 
Christ, the Corner-stone of Spiritual- 
ism. By J. M. Psestss. 10 cents. 
Civil and Religious Persecutions in 


the State of New York. 
Tuomas R. Hazard. Paper, 10 cents. 


Claims of Spiritualism. By a Medi- - 
cal Man, Price, 25 cents, 
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` Hotes and- Clippings. 


«Tam Sons-and Daughters of the Order of 
St. Luke” is a colored organization in St. 
Louis. The members believe St. Luke was 
black. 
~ Breres aré no longer to be found in water- 
ing-place hotel parlors and bed chambers. 
Formerly the Bible was as much a part of the 
furniture as the match-safe. - 


Wat many consider the most valuable 
relic in Italy is the sword Balaam wished he 
„had had in his hand when the ass spoke. It 
is the glory of a convent at Albano.. 


Every Other Saturday quotes the late. Thomas 
G. Appleton as describing a conveyancer as & 
“ seraph gone to seed.” A few days since a 
Boston ‘pastor, speaking of a confrere, alluded 

to him as “a dear old moth-eaten angel.” 


Tur Home Protector tells the story that one 
of Philadelphia’s’ most popular “pastors.” 
gave. his Sabbath-school a picnic récently, 
“the most conspicuous feature of which was 

` the permitting of large numbers of young girls 
to smoke cigars.’ 


Tue Christian Register admits that as ‘men 
build houses as they build creeds and institu- 
_tions, that they may hay a settled home; but 
there is nothing in this world that can pre- 
vent mutation, and sooner or later the sign- 
board appears, ‘For Sale or to Let,’ so this 
‘is the sign-board which orthodoxy is putting 
up on some of its old dogmas, and the former 
tenants hav moved to better quarters.” 


Monte Carro, with its infamous gambling- 
hells, which are reported to hav caused thirty- 
two cases of suicide already this season, is cor- 

in_its piety Romo-is- 
_ supreme, and no Protestant is allowed to dis- 
tribute tracts or Bibles, or to open a church. 
Piety is the readiest means of making vice re- 
spectable. Worship God and obey the church, 
and it doesn’t matter if you do ruin your fel- 
low-man and drive him into a suicide’s grave. 


Ten years ago a penniless man, with a pe- 
culiarly shaped head, made a bargain with a 
London professor of anatomy by which the lat- 
ter was to hav the head on payment of the 
man’s funeral expenses. Meanwhile the man 
became wealthy, and when he died the other 
‘day his friends tried to avoid fulfilling the con- 
tract. But the professor insisted, and the 
matter is to be brought before the law courts. 
Pending the decision, the defunct gentleman 
has been buried with his head on his shoulders. 


A pispatcH from Richmond, Mo., of July 
10th, says: ‘‘ Joseph Smith, a son of the founder 
of the Mormon church; Alexander Smith, T. 
W. Smith, and W. H. Kelly, the committee 
appointed by the Mormon conference at Salt 
Lake, are now in that place comparing the 
‘Book of Mormon,’ as at present published, 
with the original manuscript in the possession 
of David Whitmer, of Richmond. Mr. Whit- 
mer claims to be one of three persons who saw 
an angel giv graven plates to Joseph Smith, 

_ and this manuscript is a copy of the plates 

- made by the prophet himself, and is the only 

~ one in existence. Why the comparison is 

made is not stated.” Well, we don’t see why 

the Mormons hav not as good right to revise 

their Bible as the Canpnans hav to rewrite 
theirs. 

Tuis good old story is going the rounds 
again: Mary was, a buxom country lass, and 
her father was an upright deacon in the Meth- 
odist church in a Connecticut village. Mary’s 
plan of joining the boys and girls in a nutting 
party was frustrated by the unexpected ar- 

‘rival of a number of the “brethren” on their 
way to the conference, and Mary had to stay 
at home and get dinner for the clerical guests 

. of her father. Her already ruffied temper was 
-increased by the reverend visitors themselvs, 
who sat about the stove and in the way. One 
of the good ministers noticed her wrathful im- 
patience, and desiring to rebuke the sinful 
manifestations, said sternly, ‘Mary, what do 
you really think will be your occupation in 
hell?” ‘Pretty much the same as it is on this 
earth,” she replied, cooing for Methodist 
ministers.” 


Tne Christian at Work remarks that ‘in Eng- 
land, where the beer shops are opened on Sun- 
day evening, it is found that the game of 
cricket has weaned many.young men from their 
temptations;” and admits that in this country 
‘a boy who is playing ball is at least honestly 
employed.” In the light of these facts, how- 
ever, the Christian at Work thinks the Sabbath 
should not be broken by ball playing. I£ Sab- 
bath-keeping is more desirable than temper- 
ance and healthful exercise, that paper may be 
right; otherwise, not. 

‘Yov swear positivly that it was on Sunday 
morning that you heard the woman shout for 
help?’ ‘Yes, your honor, positivly.” ‘‘ This 
affair occurred some months ago. 
hav been Saturday morning, or Monday morn- 
ing, instead of Sunday morning?” ‘ Impossi- 
ble, your honor.” 
judge. 


ing? 9» 


worms.” 


“WHAT is that: invisible power,” asked an 
Austin Sunday-school teacher, ‘that prevents 
the wicked man from sleeping, that causes 
him to toss about.on his pillow, and what 
should he do to enjoy that peace that passes 
‘Go to the drug-store 
Ma sent me for 
a dime’s worth last Wednesday, and we hayn’t 
felt—” Johnny Spilkins would hav goneinto 
particulars as to the further workings of the 
‘invisible power,” if his sister, who is a little 
older, and has ten times as much sense, hadn’t 


all understanding ?” 
and buy some insect powder. 


pulled him down. ° 


Tuas Unitarian Association is petitioning the 
queen against the Athanasian Creed. They 


don’t like-to-be.told thirteen-times-o-year- tha’ 


without doubt they shall perish everlastingly. 
They resent this official “insult” as a great 
Poor 
things, and do they feel a religious insult so 
keenly? Yet they hadn’t the pluck the other 
day-to support Mr. Geldart’s resolution against 
Freethiakers 
may suffer twelve months’ ‘solitary confine- 
ment; but poor dear Unitarians mustn’t hav 
their feelings hurt by religious rubbish uttered 
in churches that they don’t attend.—London 


offense against their religious feelings. 


the wicked blasphemy laws. 


Freethinker. 


AsovrT a year and a half ago the Rev. Father 
Tiernan died while assistant pastor of St. 
Cecilia’s Roman Catholic church, Brooklyn. 
The pastor was the Rev. Florence McCarthy, 
who was in the courts a short time ago for 
An exec- 
utor for Father Tiernan’s estate was appointed 
by Bishop Loughlin, but no executor was ap- 
Mrs. Mary Smith, 
a niece of Father Tiernan, believes that the 
priest left some thousands of dollars, and she 
has commenced an action for an accounting 
against the executor, who, it is supposed, has 
either diverted the property to his own use, or 


criminally assaulting a servant girl. 


pointed by the surrogate. 


turned it over to the church. 


Ir must go on record to the credit of the 
Christian press that there is one religious hum- 


bug which it refuses to unanimously indorse. 


This is what is popularly known as the. “ faith 
Says the American Literary Churchman: 
“The Rev. Mr. Sloan, who was obliged to re- 


cure.” 


tire from his parish, Christ Church, Stratford, 
Conn., presumably on the ground of what 


‘most sensible people would consider a mono- 


mania, has set up a ‘Faith Mission’ in the 
same place. Thisseems to be a schismatic or- 
ganization for the purpose of curing disease 
without medicin or surgery by ‘faith’ or 
prayer. It is idle to discuss this kind of non- 
sense. If anything in the world could make 
religion justly contemptible, it would be the 
establishment in connection with every parish 
of a ‘faith mission.’ Cannot Mr. Sloan bring 
the whole matter to a successful issue, not by 
practicing on the susceptibilities of nervous 
and hysterical invalids, but by restoring by 
prayer and faith a lost leg? Everybody can 
see With his own eyes whether a man has one 
leg ortwo; he could also see the new leg grow- 
ing and grown. We are free to say that we re- 
gard the whole business as a disgusting parody 
of the Christian religion.” 


for marriages to occur -during the morning 


Couldn't it 


“But why?” insisted the 
‘ Man’s memory is notinfallible. Why 
are you so positiv that it was Sunday morn- 
“ Because when I first heard the cry for 
help I was out in the back-yard digging angle- 


Tue announcement has been made to the 
congregation worshiping in St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral, in Cincinnati, Ohio, that marriages will 
hereafter be solemnized only in the morning. 
This rule has been adopted by Archbishop 
Elder for the reason that it is more Catholic 


dlews of the Week. 


Tue 12th inst. was Orangemen’s Day. A 
procession at Cleaton, Ireland, provoked a 
riot. A Catholic was shot by an Orangeman. 


hours, and that the custom of afternoon and 
eyening weddings is one which fashion has 
dictated, and it divests the ceremony of much 
of its sacredness. As a consequence, it is 
held, the vows are often lightly taken, and 
divorces hav multiplied. Before proceeding 
further it would be well for the archbishop to 
consult those contemplating marriage as to 
what time in the day they would prefer to hav 
the ceremony performed. A marriage that 
will not hold if done in the evening is not of 
much account anyway. ` 


AnaroHist Haniscu, of Vienna, has been 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. He is 
charged with having attempted the life of a 
policeman. i 


Benzamin P. SHILLABER, the humorous 
writer under the name of ‘Mrs. Partington,” 
celebrated his 70th birthday at Chelsea, Mass., 
on the 12th. 


France has made certain propositions to 
China, and unless they are accepted immedi- 
ately the French will open fire on the forts at 
Shanghai, China. 

Tux dynamiters of this city hav declared for 
Blaine. The Independent Republicans of 
Philadelphia hav also given in and will vote 
for the Plumed Knight. 


Tu cholera epidemic at Marseilles and 
Toulon, France, has not abated. Last Sunday 
there were nearly one hundred deaths from 
the disease in those cities. 


Tun police of Newark, N. J., believe that 
they hav caught the man guilty of the Phabe 
Paullin murder committed at Orange last No- 
vember. His name is Davis. 


Tus acknowledgment of the injustice suf- 
fered by woman under the existing condition 
of things in Norway is slowly but surely gain- 
ing ground in the public mind of that country. 
Some two years ago the legislature, after con- 
siderable opposition, passed a law placing 
women on equal terms with men in regard to 
admission to studies at the public university 
of Christiania, from which they had until then 
been excluded In the same year the first 
female student entered the university. As 
an unavoidable consequence the Odelsthing 
lately passed a law granting women the right 
to graduate from the university, most charac- |, 
teristically the only one member opposing 
that bill being a minister of the established 
church. Another step which may lead in the 
direction of the emancipation of women was 
recently taken by the same legislature. The 
government spends every year thousands upon 
thousands of dollars on public schools for 
boys, but hitherto -not one, single cent has 
been appropriated for schools for girls, those 
schools having been left entirely to take care 
of themselvs, or to the care of the communi- 
ties. In order to test the system of joint edu- 
cation for boys and girls, the legislature appro- 
priated some hundred dollars a year for a 
public school in some little town on the condi- 
tion that the joint education system should be 
adopted. Insignificant as this appropriation 
may appear, still, if this system proves itself 
to work well, it is likely to be generally 
adopted, and then at last the future women of 
the country will get their share of the public 
education, and thus be enabled to do their 
share of the public work. 


Somenopy is reported to hav attempted the 
blowing up of the train upon which the em- 
peror Francis Joseph of Austria was supposed 
to be riding, last Saturday. No damage was 
done. 


Evancenist Moopy is returning to America. 
He believes that London is now the most re- 
ligious city in the world, and that the United 
States is more in need of missionaries than 
England is. 


Somm young men in Stonington, Conn., ser- 
eneded Deacon Wheeler, of that town, and the 
deacon came to the door with a pistol and fired 
at the crowd. He was placed in the care of 
the sheriff. 


A PETITION is being circulated asking for the 
abolishment of the music afforded to Sunday 
visitors at Central Parkin this city. Last Sun- 
day the second concert was given to an im- 
mense concourse. 


Turre is & complaint among the churches 
that new hymns and hymn-writers are needed. 
This want should not be very long or keenly 
felt while ‘The Truth Seeker Collection,” the 
“ Liberal Hymnbook,” and Dr. Weeks’s ‘Songs 
of the Morning ” are in print. 


Wurm Rossrrer, in the Nineteenth Century, 
debates the Sunday question as follows: ‘ Why 
is it desired to open public institutions on Sun- 
day? 1. Becguse there are many people who 
cannot go on other days, but who could and 
would go on Sundays. 2. Because it is good 
for people to visit such institutions at any 
time, even on Sunday. 3. Because, being na- 
tional property, the people (who are the own- 
ers) should be able to enter at any time they 
desire to do so in any number. 4. Because it 
is self-evident that people who work long 
hours on week-days (and there are many who 
do 80) cannot goat all except on Sunday, This 
is especially true of shopkeepers, assistants, 
and laborers.” Mr. Rossiter adds: ‘‘ Why is it 
desired to keep them closed on Sundays? Be- 
cause to open them deprives, or would deprive, 
many of their day of rest, since the attendants, 
etc., would hav to work. But many do work 
on Sunday in church, chapel, Sunday-school; 
and perhaps no work in the world is more use- 
less than that of ringing a church bell for an 
hour or more every Sunday in a town where 
everyone has abundant means of knowing the 
time. Domestic servants work nearly as much 
on Sunday as on other days. Policemen and 
soldiers are employed by the public. So that 
it is not Sunday work, but needless Sunday 
work; not Sunday work that is, but Sunday 
work that might be, that is objected to. But 
since it is right to employ policemen to protect 
property and preserve order, it might be as 
well to employ museum assistants in the work 
of education, which tends to remove the need 
of policemen.” This argument was old before 
Mr. Rossiter thought of it, but he will now 
hav an opportunity to realize how little ar- 
gument is worth to those who never reason. 


Jonn Swinton calls attention to the follow- 
ing facts. The inference is left to the ingenuity 
of the reader: “Jim Blaine was nominated by 
the Republicans at Chicago on Friday (Hang- 
man’s Day), June6, 1884. Governor Cleveland 
was nominated by the Democrats at Chicago 
on Friday (Hangman’s Day), July 11, 1884. 
The only candidate in the field not nominated 
on Hangman’s Day is Gen. Butler, who was 
nominated at Indianapolis, Thursday, May 29, 
1884.” 


Parson Newman has been preaching at 
Coney Island. The Christian Intelligencer has 
this unappreciativ notice of his efforts: ‘‘ Coney 
Island entered upon its usual desecration of 
the Lord’s Day last Sabbath. At the Manhat- 
tan Beach Hotel there was a so-called religious 
service. The pulpit consisted of a card table 
on which a champagne basket was placed, and 
a white cloth cast c over the whole. Over this 
arrangement Baye a J. P. Newman preached a 
short sermon.’ 


Tue Demo>rats in convention at Chicago 
last week nominated Governor Cleveland, the 
present governor of New York, for president 
of the United States, and Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, ex-governor of Indiana, for vice-presi- 
dent. Gov. Ben Butler was there, but his 
name was not presented to the convention. 
What he will do with his Greenback and Anti- 
monopoly nominations is not known, for as a 
delegate to the Democratic convention it is , 
supposed, 88 a matter of course, that he will 
support the Democratic ticket. 
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The Forged Letters of Pliny. 


The famous letter of Pliny to Trajan concerning 
Christianity in Bithynia early in the second century 
we would willingly accept as genuin if we could. 
Christianity began about 75 B.C., and was preached 
by Paul in Asia Minor until about 20 3.c. It is quite 
likely, therefore, that small congregations of believers 
in a martyred messiah existed in Bithynia and other 
provinces of Asia Minor as early as the beginning of 
the first century, or more than a hundred years 
before Pliny was made governor. Marcion, who 
came to Rome with Paul’s epistles about a.p. 138, 
was the son of a bishop in Pontus. In the reign of 
Augustus, Pontus was partly absorbed into Bithynia, 
and after a.n. 63, they were spoken of as one province, 
Ponti et Bithynia (Smith’s Gr. and Rom. Geog.). Gal- 
atia bounded Bithynia on the south, and joined Pon- 
tus on the east. 

But we are compelled to discredit the letter of 
Pliny for two cogent reasons heretofore given (Rev. 
of Ant. p. 32), which we now repeat. 

1. The writer flatly contradicts himself. He first says 
that he has never been present at any trials of Chris- 
tians, and then tells about subjecting two female 
slaves to torture, but discovering that they were act- 
uated by an absurd and excessiv superstition, he 
deemed it expedient to adjourn all further trial until 
he coùld consult tke emperor. The Latin word for 
trial in both instances is cognitio. The governor of 
Bithynia could not hav contradicted himself thus; it 
was the blunder of a forger. 

2. In this letter of ninety-eight lines, the word 
“ Christian ” occurs seven times; “ Christ” three times, 
and “ Christianity” once; and in Trajan’s answer of 
eighteen lines, “ Christian ” occurs twice. In none of 
the rest of the letters is either of these words to be 
found, or any illusion to Christianity. 

But there is reason to suspect that all the letters 
of Pliny are spurious. He was proconsul of Bithynia 
about a.D. 110. Some say 103, but that is a mistake, 
as Gibbon has shown in his “Vindication.” The 
only other work of Pliny that we hav is “A Pan- 
egyric of Trajan.” If he wrote the letters he was a 
literary coxcomb. Imagin a volume of letters by the 
late Edward Everett beginning thus: 

“My Drar Mr. Smirna: You hav frequently pressed me to 
make a select collection of my letters (if, in truth, there be 
any which deserve a preference), and giv them to the public. 
I hav selected them aecordingly.” 

For “My dear Mr. Smith,” read, “ To Septitius,” 
and you hav the first letter of Pliny. He selects two 
hundred and thirty-seven for publication without a 
single answer—as if he had taken care to keep a copy 
of all he wrote, but did not preserve the replies of 
his distinguished correspondents! His inordinate 
vanity is exhibited in quoting poetry in praise of 
himself; in descanting upon his own orations, and in 
repeated self-laudation. Ifwe are to believe him, 
he and Tacitus were the two great writers of the 
time, and as a leading lawyer, he commends himseli 
for never having received a fee, reward, or present! 
Credat, L.L.D.! 

After giving to the public nine books of his own 


letters, as requested, he condescends in the last book | : 


to publish forty-eight answers of the emperor. This 
looks suspicious; but there are other reasons for dis- 
crediting the tenth book, even if the other nine are 
genuin. : 

1. At the beginning of the tenth book the English 
translator (William Melmoth, 1746) makes the follow- 
ing significant note: 

“The greater part of the following letters were written by 
Pliny during his administration of the province of Bithynia. 
They are of a style and character extremely different from those 
in the preceding collection, whence some critics hav injudiciously 
inferred that they are the production of another hand, not 
considering that the occasion necessarily required a different 
manner.” 


Pliny having announced at the outset, in obedience 
to the oft-repeated request of Septitius (Smith ?), a 
selection of his own letters for publication, letters ad- 
dressed to Tacitus, Suetonius, Quinctilian, and all 
the noted authors of that time, together with some 
that appear to be not contemporary, departs from the 
original plan in the tenth book, and givs fifty com- 
mon-place and unimportant letters of Trajan. Why 
did he not assign a reason for such.a departure ? 
And having made the departure, why did he not giv 
some excuse for suppressing the far more important 
letters of his other distinguished correspondents? 

2. Many of the letters in the tenth book are of too 
little importance for the consideration of a proconsul, 
much less of a Roman emperor. In letter 117 Pliny 
says: 

“Tt is customary in this city [Nicomedia] upon any person’s 
either taking the manly robe, solemnizing his marriage, enter- 
ing upon the office of magistrate, or dedicating any public 
work, to invite the whole Senate, together with a considerable 
part of the commonalty, to a feast, and to distribute to cach of 
the company one or two denarii. I request you to inform me 
whether you think proper this ceremony should continue to be 
observed, or how far yon approve of it,” 

A denarius was equal to fourteen cents, and Pliny 
suggested that when there were a thousand persons 


present the distribution of so much money might hav 
the appearance of factious largesses. Trajan in his 
answer agrees with Pliny—indeed they rarely differ 
about anything—and grants him full power to do as 
he pleases. Can it be possible that the emperor 
troubled himself about such trifles? 

8. In letter 52 Pliny says: 


s Upon examining the public expenses of the city of Byzan- 
tium, which I find are extremely great, I was informed, sir 
(Domine), that the appointments of embassador, which they 
send yearly to you with their homage and the decree which 
passes in the Senate upon that occasion, amount to 12,000 
sesterces [$480]. But knowing the generous maxims of your 
government, I thought proper to send the decree without the 
em bassador.” ; 


He further says that he has saved to the city $120 
by dispensing with an envoy to Moesia, and he wishes 
to know whether these economical acts meet the em~ 
peror’s approval. Trajan answers affirmativly, as 
usual. : 

Now what had the governor of Bithynia to do 
with Byzantium, the capital of the province of Thrace, 
on the other side of the Bosphorus? But even sup- 
posing that Pliny had jurisdiction over that province 
or city (now Constantinople), would he write to Tra- 
jan about the paltry saving of $700 in all, when mat- 
ters of a thousand times greater magnitude required 
his attention? In letter 46 he tells of $200,000 be- 
ing wasted in his own capital, Nicomedia, in’ build- 
ing an aqueduct, and proposes a further large expen- 
diture in procuring water from another source. And 
in letter 48 he says that Nicea has expended for 
a theater over $400,000, the foundation of which 
is insecure, and the walls are cracking; therefore, he 
wants permission to discontinue or destroy the work. 
Such large expenditures are in striking contrast with 
the paltry ones, and we cannot resist the conviction 
that these letters were fabricated by a literary crank 
about fhe end of the second century. 

4, But there is yet a stronger evidence of forgery. 
We quote from letter 50: 

“ Bordering upon the territories of Nicomedia is a most exten- 
stv lake, upon which the commodities of the country are easily 
and cheaply transported to the high road, but from thence 
are conveyed in carriages to the seaside at great charge and 
labor.” 

That “most extensiv lake” was never more than 
ten miles miles long, as may be seen by a map in Vol. 
IV. of Rawlinson’s Herodotus. It there has two 
streams running from it, one directly west about ten 
miles and emptying into the gulf on the Propontis 
(Sea of Marmora) near the city of Nicomedia (not 
then built); and the other running northeasterly 
about twelve miles and discharging by two branches 
into the river Sangarius, which empties into the 
Black Sea about twenty-five miles further northward. 
Here is a map of Bithynia outlined from Rawlinson’s, 
representing the lake as it was 450 yearsp.c. And 
we hav subjoined two different modern maps which 
do not agree as to the outlet of the lake: 
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Pliny wishes to improve the navigation of this 
“most extensiv lake” by opening a canal between it 
and the sea. He says: 

“It only remains then to send hither, if you shall think 
proper, a surveyor or an architect, in order to examin whether 
the lake lies above the level of the sea (!), the engineers of this} 
province being of opinion that the former is higher by forty 
cubits.” 

Is it possible that the learned Pliny did not know 
whether the lake was higher than the sea? If it was 
lower, no stream would run from it, and its water 
would be salt. If a stream ran out of it to the gulf, 
or to the river Sangarius, then, of course, the lake 
was higher than the sea. And all the maps we hay 
seen, ancient or modern, which represent the lake &t 
all. hav it discharging its waters one way or the other, 


or both ways. 
The writer then speaks of an old unfinished canal 
in the neighborhood, cut by some former king, 


| Bithynia.” 


“either to drain the lands or communicate between 
the lake and the river;” and he wishes Trajan to 
“hav the glory of executing what kings could only 
attempt.” D 

“ As if,” says a former commentator, “an emperor 
of Rome could not do more than a little king of 
This ériticism the translator makes a 
ludicrous attempt to answer. “It is much more prob- 
able,” says he, “ that this critic should be mistaken in 
his objection than Pliny in his compliment, and 
though he will hav it to be a little king, it is more 
reasonable to suppose our author meant some great 
king of Persia.” 

The emperor returns a favorable answer to the 
scheme, but says: à 

“ You must first carefully examin the situation of this body 
of water, what quantity it contains, and from whence itis sup- 
plied; lest by giving it an opening in the sea it should be totally 
drained.” 

How ingenious! Trajan knows that water runs 
down hill! And Pliny answers, saying that the em- 
peror’s apprehensions are agreeable to that sagacity 
he so eminently possesses! But not to be outdone in 
sagacity, Pliny thinks he has found a method of keep- 
ing the water in the lake. In letter 69 he says: 


“A channel may be cut from the lake to the river, and a 
narrow slip of land left between them.” 


Brilliant idea! But this intervening ridge he 
thinks may not be necessary: 


“ For, in the first place, the lake is considerably deep, and 
in the next, by damming up a river which runs from it on the op- 


posit side, and turning its course as we shall find expedient, the 


same quantity of water may still be retained. Besides, there 
are several little brooks near the place where it is proposed 
the channel shall be cut, which, if skilfully collected, will 
supply the luke with water in proportion to what it shall discharge. 
But if you should rather approve of the channel's being ex- 
tended farther and cut narrower, and so conveyed directly into 
the sea, without running into the river, the refluw of the tude will 
return whatever it receives from the lake.” 

After taxing our intellectual faculties to understand 
what this writer meant, and coming to the conviction 
that he did not know himself what he meant, we at 
last happened to think that there could be no tide in 
the Sea of Marmora, which is only an enlargement of 
the river that conveys the waters of the Black Sea 
into the Grecian archipelago. And upon consulting 
the American Cyclopedia we find that. there is “no 
observable ebb and flow ” in the Black Sea, and “no 
tides ” in the Sea of Marmora. 

Here, then, we discover that the forger has “ given . 
himself away.” Living at some place on the Medi- 
terranean, where the tides were sensible, he supposed 
that they existed éverywhere. 

We hay expressed the conviction that these letters 
were fabricated about the end of the second century, 
or some fifty years after the death of Pliny. Tertul- 
lian refers to the two letters concerning the Chris- 
tians, and Eusebius repeats what Tertullian says. It - 
is possible, therefore, that the passage in Tertullian 
is an interpolation, in which case the forgery of the 
letters of Pliny may be assigned to the third or fourth 
century. . 


<a 
The Great Confutant. - 


The great Talmage came to our Western capitals 
to answér Ingersoll, who had preceded him a week 
or two. Judging by reports, Talmage is’a very great 


natural orator; for he has a very poor voice, an un- 
pleasant manner, and repulsiv appearance. 
he is through with his oration, all sense of these and 


Yet ere 


of his ludicrious mannerisms is completely lost in 
admiration and sympathy. One thing I liked espe- 
cially about him; that was his simple, unostentatious 
way of traveling, so admirably in contrast with the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance that some others ex- 
hibit. No special palace car, no toadying attendants, 
no glorifying committees to salute, introduce, and giv ` 
him valediction. So, at least, he came and left here. 

But the man seems not to hav the remotest concep- 
tion of what an argument is, like so many others of 
his cloth. It was astounding to hear this literal Bible 
believer and interpreter set out in his assault on 
Robert the Great by telling his hearers that “false 
in one, false in all” is the universally admitted maxim. 
Any book or witness or statement that makes a false 
assertion on one point is rightly taken to be false in 
all. And so he goes on to set up a man of straw and 
pelt him down. No book was ever so open to this 
objection, and no speaker, as Talmage and his Bible. 
Not that he wilfully misstates, but he is utterly in- 
capable of criticising the book or his creed. He 
quotes just enough to satisfy himself. Thus, to show 
his fallacious method of treating matters, in order to 
show that the flood story is not an impossible one, he 
says it was not such a great deluge after all, for the 
country where it happened was akind of valley or 
bowl-shaped region, and the writers spoke of the 
affair as they saw it. He forgets his book says, “ Not 
a soul that breathed was left alive; even the fowls of 
the air perished” (save Noah, etc.). So he takes up 
the great subject of polygamy, which it seems Inger- 
soll accuses the holy scriptures of upholding. He, in 
reply, says the Bible mentions many things. It 
speaks of murder, lust, sin of all kinds, but does it 
therefore approve them? By no means. As to this 
polygamy, this infamous slander on God and Bible, 
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let us see. False in one, false in all, Mr. Ingersoll. 
If you hav falsely accused on one point, you are false 
in all things. How many wives did God make for 
Adam? Ah, hah! How many wives had Noah? 
And so on, mentioning some few others. But David 
had several wives. True, and was he not punished ? 
Solomon had ‘many wives; was he not punished? 
Every man spoken of in the Bible who thus violated 
the laws of God was punished. “ False in one, false 
in all.” Down you must go, Bob Ingersoll. You 
hav by half quotations and misconstructions slandered 
our holy book by these horrid accusations. ‘Shame 
on you! See how with one flash from my light I hav 
exposed you. 

And thus he replied to Ingersoll, and no doubt 
nine-tenths of his audience were carried away to. 
judge by the applause. Successful oratory is the art 
of destroying reason forthe time; one is so capti- 
vated and deliciously thrilled he does not want to 
think. 

Now the orator is unconsciously guilty of the very 
“false in one, false in all,” he accuses in his oppo- 
nent.. Such a mode of arguing is precisely equiva- 
alent to this: the James boys are accused of having 
robbed the trains; of having broken into banks and 
robbed them; of having committed murder. An- 
swer: This is a false accusation and I will put you 
down at once, and as you are false in one, you are 
false in all things. Thousands of people hav seen the 
James boys riding in the cars peacefully. They are 
on the best of terms with all the conductors. It is 
known that at one time they prevented a frightful 
accident by warning a train of a lost bridge just be- 
fore it reached the spot. They patronize banks; de- 
posit largely in them; always keep their money in 
banks. As to murder, robbery, and the like, why, the 
James boys are the kindest-hearted, most chivalrous 
and benevolent beings that liv. Then, innumerable 
instances might be referred to showing their excellent 
dispositions. 

As to the polygamy charge against the Bible, let 
this be said: Within its covers there is not one single 
direct prohibition of. it, although its whole action 
from Alpha to Omega transpires among people where 
polygamy was practiced on the largest scale, and, what 
is worse, concubines and slaves were held. -And yet 
laws are given upon about every subject of human 
action, and recorded in that book, that applied to a 
time, at least, of sixteen hundred years. Laws are 
given as to treatment of wives, slaves, and concubines 
that recognize polygamy. Thus, for one instance, 
“if a man hav two wives, one beloved, the other 
hated ” ete. (Deut. xxi, 15). (See Exodus xxii, 16.) No 
` distinction between married and single men in such 

cases. Polygamy is regulated by statutes; thus, while 
a wife was living, the sister of the wife could not be 
married to her husband (Lev. xviii, 18). So mother 
and daughter could not hav the same husband (Lev. 
xx, 14). A priest could hav one wife—a virgin (Lev. 
xxi, 18, 14). Slavery, the fountain of concubinage, 
is established by a statute that is perfect. Would 
that our Congress and state law-makers made their 
statutes so clear, plain, and undoubted as is Lev. xxv, 
44—46.. No question as to interpreting the meaning 
could arise. Who shall be slaves, how, whose, “ and 
they shall be your bondmen forever.” Allis told in 
tersest, apt language. Provisions as to new wives 
taken (Deut. xxiv, 5). (See also Numbers v, 27, 28) 
—the most of the chapter for the Theocratic Method of 
Assuaging Jealousies. Here isa method worthy ofa 
patent. The water therein mentioned should be 
prepared by some Ayer, Radway, or Pierce, and sold 
in bottles. No house should be withoutit. Jealous 
husbands could hav a constant quietus for their pas- 
sions, and frisky wives a monitor. How be it if Tal- 
mage preacheth a sermon upon that text? 

Well, do not the foregoing squint very strongly 
toward polygamy and its worse sister, concubinage ? 
Not one word of inhibition. It is like the Missouri 
liquor law—all regulation, no prohibition. 

But the wicked polygamists were punished. Let 
us see. David, the man after God’s own heart, the 
man of numerous wives, was punished for the 
matter of Uriah the Hitite—for murderously getting 
one of the wives. In fifty places David is spoken of 
as the great example of what God’s own friend should 
be. “ His heart was perfect with his God all his days;” 
and such like references are made repeatedly. Here 
is one (see 1 Kings xy, 5): “Because David did that 
which was right in the eyes of the Lord, and turned 
not aside from any thing that he commanded him all 
the days of his life, save only in the matter of Uriah 
the Hitite.” See also the references there made. 
How about the many-wived and myriad-concubined 
Solomon? He also was so intimate with Jehovah 
that the latter came to him in visions. Notwith- 
standing this intimacy, it seems another god, old 
Baal, had more influence with Solomon in his latter 
days. It was for this that Jehovah got after him. 

Let us consider Rehoboam, his son (2 Chron. xi). 
He for a long time followed the Jaw of the Lord at 

_ first. He had the old man’s love for women. He 
was always “taking,” and “loving,” and “ desiring.” 
For three years he and “ they,” “those who set their 
hearts to seek the Lord,” walked in the ways of David 
and Solomon. “And he dealt wisely and dispersed 


his children throughout all the countries,” ete. “And 
he desired many wives.” But afterwards it came to 
pass that Rehoboam forsook the law of the Lord and 


lieve polygamy was the law of the Lord. Certainly 
if such loose talk as Talmage has is argument, we 
might logically so conclude. l 
Chronicles givs short sketches of all the kings, 
telling how this one obeyed the Lord even as David 
did. Some are mentioned as having wives. We 
know that of course they all had many wives. One 
Joash (2 Chron. xxiv) did especially serve God all 
the days of Jehoida, the high priest of this god, and 
who gave the poor young man, his king, two wives. 
Here certainly is recognition, historic, theocratic, 
and religious, of polygamy. This high priest was 
such a good man his life was miraculously prolonged 
to 130 years, we may infer, and he received a grand 
burial for his good in Israel, both to God’s and 
David’s house. After this, Joash left God and wor- 
shipped groves and idols, and wrath came upon 
Judah for it. After him came Amaziah, whose heart 
was with God, but not perfectly. Nothing is said of 
his wives, and perhaps therein he was imperfect even 
as David wasnot. But this Amaziah was an amazing 
good man; for on one occasion, when favored by the 
Lord, he made an immense slaughter, and carried 
back other ten thousand captivs whom he had thrown 
from a high rock. Later he brought back an idol 
from some great victory, and setting it up, began to 
worship it. Surely the most surprising fact about 
all these favorits of Jehovah, his intimates for whom 
he works his miracles, is this proneness of theirs to 
worship any idol they happen to capture. Perhaps 
their quick desertion of their theocratic friend is 
merely another exemplification of the saying, “ Famil- 
iarity breeds contempt.” Horr. 
Oregon, Mo. 


_ Oo 
Matters in Texas. 


To rue Eprror or Tur Trurs Serger, Sir: The in- 
closed clipping from the Galveston News is an ad- 
dress delivered before the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which met at San Antonio on the 24th, by that 
stanch Liberal, Gov. Roberts, of Texas. I send it to 
you knowing that you will be glad to publish in your 
columns the utterances of the only governor in the 
country who was plucky enough to resist that mawk- 
ish sentiment which would hav made him com- 
mander of the Lord’s host in Texas. 

The great and only Dr. Dietzler, who is said, by 
his admirers, to belong not merely to the church mil- 
itant,-but to-the church triumphant as well, is here 
fighting in the cause of the meek and lowly Naza- 
rene, and though he handles his mind batteries with 
the well-known skill of his class, the public, generally, 
and even a few believers, appear to be rather disap- 
pointed in him. Indeed, I hav noticed since his 
visit, as well as that of Clark Braden, who honored 
us some months ago, that such lectures succeed 
rather in making men, who had till then concealed 
their opinions, bolder and more outspoken—and not 
in their favor either. ; 

It is unnecessary to tell you that he confines him- 
self to the same old line of so-called argument which 
has been worn threadbare by frequent repetition and 
refutation. Nor can he be blamed; he does his best. 
It is his cause which is weak. It is true the reverend 
gentleman might hav made less use of such epithets 
as “liar,” “ignoramus,” and various other “argu- 
ments” of a like nature; still, when a learned man 
has brought himself so far as to favor such a cause, 
nothing that he says or does need excite surprise. 

As for his lecture, in only one instance does he 
make an effort to prove what he advocates. He at- 
tempts to make Moses and the geologists agree by 
quibbling and garbling, and by reading out such 
parts of the Bible as suit his case, leaving his de- 
vout hearers in blissful ignorance of the context— 
no one being less conversant with the holy book than 
the average Christian. 

For the rest, he disposes of Ingersoll by calling 
him a liar and “Bobby.” He laments that such an 
“ignoramus” as Beecher should presume to speak on 
so vital a subject as religion; and declares Draper a 
second-class man. He proves (to his own satisfac- 
tion) that Huxley is either a knave or a fool, and that 
Darwin forsook his favorit theory. He complains, 
bitterly, that Infidel lecturers can go to Boston, Chi- 
cago, and New York, and meet large audiences, who 
express their appreciation in loud applause. Why 
the worthy doctor does not go and do likewise does 
not appear. He prefers to come to such centers of 
refinement as Marlin and gather together nearly 
seventy-five people, and proceed to tell them that 
Shakspere, Milton, Napoleon, Washington, and sun- 
dry other great men were Christians, leaving it to be 
inferred that, as a consequence, we should all believe 
as they did in the matter, an “argument” not en- 
tirely original with him. 

The Blanco Stor- Vindicator anounces that the de- 
bate between Revs. Dietzler and Sweeney, on the 
subject of “Baptism,” will take place on July 18th, 
whereupon the Galveston News, rejoicing, says: “It 
will giv Dietzler a chance to abuse his opponent and 
giv the papers a rest.” The Weatherford Methodist 


and Texas Christian Campbellile paper are at war. 
The former believes it its duty to defend the gospel 
against Campbellism and “many other false systems.” 
all Israel with him. From the context we may be-|I 
paper has at last been found which voluntarily told 
the truth. 


hope you will be glad to learn that a Christian 


Ixe PHILLIPOWSKI. 


Marlin, Texas. 
GOVERNOR ROBERTS’S ADDRESS. 
[The question of methods of moral instruction in public 


schools was taken up and discussed by seven educators. Dur- 
-ing the interchange of views much was said against the use of 
intoxicating drinks, and in condemnation of places of resort 
where beer and wine were dispensed. While the various phases 
of moral instruction were being commented upon, the ques- 
tion of the constitutional exclusion of Bible reading in public 
schools was propounded, and Governor Roberts called upon 
to answer. In reply, he said:] 


Mr. Presipent, Lavoirs, anD GENYLEMEN: The con- 


stitution of the state of Texas, in making provision 
for education, took charge of the free public schools 
within its territory. It is to be done by a fund 
already accumulated by the sale or lease of lands 
that hav been in former times appropriated to the 
purposes of education. 
there are not less than thirty million acres of land 
yet unsold, and there are several millions of dollars 
—I forget the exact amount—in the shape of lands, 


I will say just here that 


and other means, which constitute the available fund. 


The state proposed to take the schools into her 


charge—not to the detriment of private schools. In 
addition she now adds the taxation of the people for 
carrying out the same purpose, which may amount, 
as standing now, to some twenty cents on the one 
hundred dollars, ad valorem taxes, and one-fourth of 
the occupation tax, and one dollar poll tax, with the 
permanent fund. This constitutes the only amount 
to be distributed, and is quite a large amount. Who 
pays the taxes? Everybody who returns their poll 
tax. Who are they? What class do they belong to? 
Very nearly all classes in Christendom. There is the 
Englishman, Irishman, Scotchman, German, Italian, 
Frenchman, Swede, Norwegian—all of different 
creeds and religion. Now, it was thought, by those 
who framed this constitution, that as those people 
were all required to pay taxes to educate the rising 
generation of the country, they should hav equal 
rights in the schools to be carried on by the public. 
Now, what means- did they adopt? I say this consti- 
tution indicated a fund'by which this should be ac- 
complished. The fund thus raised by taxation and 
donation should be given to no sectarian schools. 
The law that has been passed in pursuance of that 
constitution is intended to carry the same idea, 
I do not now recollect the exact language of the Jaw, 
but it was designed to carry out that idea. There is 
a difference of opinion as to what the word sectarian 
means. Sectarian in one limited sense means Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Episcopalian, etc., and in another 
sense it means the religion of a sect. I think that is 
what Webster would tell you is the meaning. It 
means the religion of a Jew, Turk, or Chinaman. ` It 
would mean not only the sect in the ordinary char- 
acter—it would mean any sort of religion, or none at 
all. For instance, the Liberalists, who do not agree 
with the orthodox doctrins of the day. Now, as 
to the people paying the taxes that constitute the 
fund that educates the children, the most liberal hav 
thought there is to be no species of religion at all in 
the rchool. Now, the question arises, can a Catholic 
teacher teach a school without having the children 
put a cross on their forehead? Is it practical for any 
one of the Christian denominations to teach without 
giving some sort of bias in favor of that denomina- 
tion? If such a thing is practicable, it must be per- 
missible. The Jews are a very large class in this 
state, and pay a large amount of taxes. It is well- 
known the Jews would be very highly offended if the 
New Testament were used, and the Catholics if the 
Old Testament. I take if that the founders of 
our system thought that the teachings of religion 
should not be of such a character as to bias the mind 
of the children in any particular section. This is my 
idea of it, and that, I think, is a view which lawyer 
and statesman in this case will take of it; that 
as all contribute to accumulate this fund, all ought 
to enjoy an equal advantage. Now I would say 
something about my German friends. I go to their 
gardens and never see anything wrong about them. 
I hav never seen any one party more polite, and with 
more gentle principles, than that I hav seen in 
the Turner hall at Austin. I would right here say 
that, in my opinion, based on a very long experience, 
is the very best way to encourage the drinking 
of wine and beer. You never saw any one, after 
taking a glass of wine or beer, who wanted to do 
some violent act. Drunkenness is the disgrace of our 
country; and in defense of our colored citizens, I 
think it is the best education that has ever been in- 
troduced in the state of Texas, as it banishes strong 
drink and the infamous habit of drunkenness. Wine 
and beer do not put the Old Scratch into their 
heads. Whisky does, and brandy too. There is a 
wide field of morality that ought to be introduced 
into the schools, that does not intrench upon any- 
body's ideas of religion, and this is the purpose of 
the constitution and laws of this country. If they be 
wrong, why, it is for the people to renovate them. I 
giv it as my opivion it is not wrong. 


Communications. 


A Call for the Eighth Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League. 


All citizens of the United States, whether they hav 
heretofore acted with this League or not, who believe 
in a secular government and a secular republic, sep- 
aration of church and state, the equality of all citi- 
zens before the law, without distinction of creed or 
race or sex; justice for all, and privileges and monop- 
olies for none; the need of universal secular educa- 
tion, free speech, and a free press as the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage, are invited to appear or to be repre- 
sented at the Eighth Annual Congress of the National 
Liberal League, to be held at Cassadaga Lake, Chau- 
tauqua Co., New York, on Monday and Tuesday, the 
8th and 9th of September next (at the close of the 
New York Freethinkers’ Convention at that place). 

The League has for its objects the purposes above 
stated, and has sought to carry them out by securing: 


1. THE TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE; this is 
the first and chief object of the League, and in- 
cludes among other things the taxation of church 
property and the suppression of sectarian appro- 
priations; and, as necessary to that general ob- 
ject, the League insists upon, 


. The protection of all citizens in their equal relig- 
ious, civil, and political rights, without regard to 
religious belief or want of such belief. 


. The universal, secular, and scientific education of 
the people, so as to emancipate them from the 
prevalent superstitions. 


. The impartial, secular administration and enforce- 
ment of the laws by secular authorities only, 
who shall be directly responsible to the people. 


. The inviolability of the mails, and their impartial 
« administration for postal purposes only. 


or 


. Freedom of the press and of speech, without any 
censorship except responsibility before the jury 
of the country for any abuse of that freedom. 

Year by year we find that the above principles and 
measures are openly or covertly violated more and 
more in every state and by the general government, 
and chiefly through church influences. Any sect, 
church, or “religion” that militates against these 
principles openly or covertly, directly or indirectly, 
is the enemy of American liberty and of the American 
people. The League is opposed to churches and 

“religions” only as they are opposed to liberty and 

to the rights of man, the general education fof the 

people, and the progress of mankind. 

All American citizens, therefore, to whom these 
principles and objects commend themselvs, should 
rally to their support by a common and permanent 
organization, which is now the National Liberal 
League, and should make it the nurse and defender 
of freedom in every town and state as well as in the 
nation. In no other way can “the blessings of lib- 
erty,” the birth-right of American freemen, be effec- 
tivly maintained. At this Congress it is designed to 
revise the basis of the League so as to make it so 
broad and Liberal that all who sympathize with its 
general purpose may co-operate with it to the end 
that a general union of all citizens of Liberal senti- 
ments may result, and that new officers of the League 
may be selected without regard to past differences. 

All Charter and Life Members of the League, and 
all delegates from local Auxiliary Leagues, will hav 
votes in the Congress. Each Auxiliary is entitled to 
send five delegates—its president, secretary, and 
three other members—to the Congress. Annual 
members are entitled to seats in the Congress, and 
to votes by the permission of the Congress. 

Combine, then, for your common defense, for gen- 
eral secular education, and for the firm support of 
the essentials of free institutions. Let it not be 
your fault if, in the growth and prosperity of our 
people, their liberties and yours are frittered away 
and lost! 

Dated New York, July 12, 1884. 

T. B. Waxeman, President N. L. L. 
Exrtr Wrenn, Ist Vice-President. 
T. C. Letanp, Secretary, 744 Broadway, New York. 


a 


Miss Gibson Makes a Nomination. 


To tan Eprror or Tue Trors Seeger, Sir: With 
due regard for all the names proposed for a League 
president, permit me to inquire why the man whose 
“ meetings,” Mr. Putnam declares, “hav been the 
most successful and pregnant ever held upon this 
continent,” would not make a good League president? 
Mr. Putnam also says (see Tue Trota Szexer, July 
12th), “Where would the New York State Fres- 
thinkers’ Association hav been to-day if it had not 
been for the strenuous devotion of H. L. Green to 
its success?” From personal knowledge I can an- 
awer, nowhere! Therefore, I present the name of H. 
L. Green for our next League president. 

My interest in this association did not commence 


dates back to its very incipiency; hence my desire 
that none of the disasters befall it pointed out by 
Mr. Putnam and others. Again, I inquire, why not 
giv the presidency to the most indefatigable worker 
in our ranks, and one who has earned such a reputa- 
tion as Mr. Putnam justly awards him? 

Will “N. G. W.” giv the names of the candidates 
nominated for president and vice-president by the 
“American (or God-in-the-Constitution) party ?” 

Barre, Mass., July 11, 284. Erra E. Grsson. 

<> 

A Vigorous Protest from Mrs. Severance. 

To tae Eprror or Tae Trura Seexer, Sir: I am 
amazed at reading Green’s nominations for the pro- 
posed new deal. Wouldn’t there be liable to be har- 
mony with such men on a committee as Walker, Ab- 
bot, Wakeman, Bundy, Adonis, ete.! Wouldn’t it be 
a fine thing to hav a man like Bundy, who is at every 
possible opportunity defaming such men as Wake- 
man, and others equally good, and traducing the 
League on every possible occasion. A man who will 
for some little personal pique or for a difference of 
opinion flood the country with vile libelous charges, 
and in every possible way- try to injure any one who 
will not bow to his august decrees—men who are capa- 
ble of resorting to such measures as did he and 
Underwood to try to stab to death a brother editor 
and Liberal while unjustly imprisoned, and helpless 
to defend himself—the latter of whom Green him- 
self pronounced dishonest and repudiated !—no, sir! 
no such men as these are wanted, or could be of use 
in the League. Men who must rule or ruin—a mill- 
ion of such men would not be worth a hundred men 
and women like those who compose the League to- 
day, who are strong, honest, reliable, self-sacrificing 
adherents of principles which are vital, and which 
they will maintain. Ifthe new deal means any such 
incongruous combination of elements, it means a dis- 
honorable death, and the sooner it dies, the better 
for Liberalism. There will be no backward move- 
ment of the League, or I am greatly mistaken in my 
estimation of the quality of the metal now compos- 


ing it. Jurwer H. Severance, M.D. 
i 


One World at a Time. 


From the showing of our excellent ally in Milwau- 
kee it is evident that she goes for two worlds—and, 
maybe, more than two, as “spirits” hav reported 
from Neptune, Jupiter, and other planets. But she 
is mistaken when she supposes Liberals opposed to 
the investigation of spiritual phenomena. All the 
Liberals I know are in favor of investigation. Those 
who hav investigated the most hav the least faith in 
mystical phenomena. 

And if, as Mrs. J. H. Severance seems to think, 
spiritual phenomena belong to this world, I beg of 
her to tell us why modern mediumship was delayed 
so long after the race had begun. Modern medium- 
ship was born in a “ haunted house” in 1848. If we 
suppose that the angels two hundred thousand years, 
more or less, had been fully cognizant of all forms of 
human suffering, and yet they did nothing for our 
relief, does not seem to tell much in their favor. 
With the modern “rap” I hav been familiar from 
the first, in 1848, in the Fox family, till the last one 
this day. And my opinion is that those scientific 
men, and others, who hav investigated mediumistic 
phenomena the most, hav the least faith in them. 

Still, we hav humanity’s hope for the future, that 
it must be better, whatever that state may be. We 
submit to nature’s order that in death annihilates our 
connection, as it does our knowledge, of this world. 
But my object is not to argue any question here with 
Mrs. Severance. I wish rather to suggest to her how 
numerous the unknown factors in her theory are; 
and how many of the bottom facts she has overlooked 
in her contribution. 

A Mr. Truesdell has published a popular book on 
what he calls “the bottom facts.” But Mr. Trues- 
dell is himself a medium, and of that class of human 
beings upon whom “spirits” depend for all they 
know of us, or our world. He is himself a “bottom 
fact,” axd failing to appreciate that fact, his book is 
a deception, and somewhat of a fraud. 

All we know, or can know, of Spiritualism ‘is the 
phenomena. We do not know how or by whom they 
are produced, except that the brain of a medium is a 
factor, and all else ig unknown. Thus: 1. We know 
nothing as to the personal identity of an invisibility, 
nothing as to their origin, their number, their sex- 
hood, character, occupation, food, dress, disposition, 
mating, nor the world they innabit. And it seems 
enough for us to know that they do not belong to our 
world, especially when we bear in mind the number of 
mediums “ under spirit control” that hav committed 
suicide, and, too, that hav reported themselvs 
mothers of “spirit babes,” begotten by “ spirit 
fathers.” 

2. We do not know that the invisibles would ever 
hav answered to the name of “ spirit ” if this term 
had net been at first suggested by Mrs. Fox in that 
“haunted house.” 

3. We do not know that spirits hav any external 
senses by which they can obtain any external 


when I became a charter member at the organization | knowledge of us and this physical world without the 
of the National League in Philadelphia, 1876, but! brain of a medium. 


4. We do not know that spirits sustain any rela- 
tion to us except what they assume to gratify the 
medium and interested parties. 

5. How do you prove that spirits sustain any rela- 
tion to this physical world? Spirits hav declared 
that they were from the planets. 

6. How do you prove that death is not the annihi- 
lation of our memory, and all our relations to this 
world? 

7. How do you prove that all the knowledge that 
spirits evince of us is not obtained by contact with 
this earth ? 

8. How do you prove that there is ever more than 
one spirit to each medium? 

9. How do you arrest, try, and punish an invisible 
criminal ? 

For Spiritualists I hav feelings of kindness and re- 
spect. And I could wish they might become a power 
sufficient to wipe out ancient mediumism from the 
face of our planet. And but for these unknown fac- 
tors, and were the subject really all that the enthusi- 
astic faith of its victims estimates it for, it would hav 
done this long ago. A Rustic. 


<9 
Livezey’s Growls. 


It is hardly worth while to bother with Mr. F. B. 
Livezey, but as Mr. A. G. Church challenged him 
through our columns to make good his assertion 
about “Infidel assassins,” and as Mr. Livezey has re- 
sponded in a characteristic circular, it may be due 
to him to hear what he has to say. The “ proof” he 
alleges reads: 


“JT hav been called upon by A. G. Church, of Squaw 
Creek, Idaho, in Tue Trute SEEKER of May 24, 1884, page 
324, to prove my charges against Infidel persecutors. I here 
consider oneof many cases. 1st. Are not letters from friends 
and foes and articles from newspapers to be accredited as 
proofof a thing? 2d. If letters and newspaper articles charge 
a shooting upon a man, are they not proofs that the shooting 
was done. 3d. Is the statement of a surgeon who extracted 
the ball not proof that a victim was shot? 4th. Is the state- 
ment of a witness who saw the assassin chase his victim, 
shoot him, fell him to the ground, and hollo, ‘I fetched him,’ 
not proof of the shooting? 5th. Is the statement of a man 
who was knocked down immediately after the shooting of man 
No. 1 by the butt end of the assassin’s pistol, breaking his 
nose, Do proof of the murderous tirade of the assassin, addi- 
tionally, when, immediately after this, the same pistol was 
pointed at and within a foot of a lady’s face, all in or at the 
door of a church on Sunday? 6th. Is it not proof that the 
victim No. 1 was shot, when his wife writes that it reduced 
him to the point of death, and the both of them had to flee 
the state of Oregon to avoid a repetition, leaving behind a 
thrifty farm, earned by their own exertions? 7th. Is the pub- 
lished statement of a well-known Infidel of the county in 
which the shooting happened, not a proof of it, when it reads, 
in part, thus: ‘Shooting a human being is deplorable in most 
cases, but the regret in this case is that the ball didn’t take a 
more fatal course?’ 8th. If the assassin’s own mother ac- 
knowledges him to be a ‘well-known Infidel,’ is that not 
proof that he was?” 


While Mr. Livezey carefully suppresses names and 
places, it is not difficult to determin what is meant.. 
There is no doubt that a case of shooting once 
occurred in Oregon. The perforated individual was 
the Rev. L. T. Nichols. The kind of a man he is 
was thus explained by the New Northwest, published 
in Portland, Oregon, a year ago last May: 


A blight has recently fallen upon several families in Yam- 
hill county, and one or two in Lafayette, through the preach- 
ing of a certain ‘“ Christadelphian,” who induces his follow- 
ers, chiefly women, to forsake all earthly ties, and “ separat- 
ing themselvs from the world,” become a “ peculiar people,’ 
ready to induce and endure all sorts of martyrdom in this 
life that they may be of the favored few who are to enjoy the 
“ first resurrection” and so inherit “ eternal life.” Every 
clear-headed person can see through the veneering of this 
man's preaching. It is Mormonism, pure and simple, and 
will end by the avenging bullet of some outraged son or hus- 
band, unless the sanctimonious wolf in sheep’s clothing can 
elude them till he gets hold of property enough to line his 
pockets in the name of the ‘‘ church,” and then, of course, he 
can get away with the swag, women and all. He is already 
coaxing his followers to go with him to the ‘‘holy land,” 
which to the initiated means Utah, or some other place where 
the dupes of an unnatural religion may get their eyes open 
after it is too late to help themselvs. At present they are 
stark crazy through the influence of his magnetism, and can 
no more be reasoned with than so many March hares. 


The reason of the shooting is told at length by a 
Lafayette (Or.) correspondent of the Yamhill Reporter. 
The account was printed in these columns July 14, 
1883, as just previous to this Mr. Nichols had chal- 
lenged the Freethinkers of the coast to debate with 
him. It is from this account Livezey quotes, and 
we print it again entire: ; 

Last Sunday, the 10th of June, about 11 o'clock, A.M., news 
was brought to town that Rev. L. T. Nichols, Christadelphian 
preacher, was shot and fatally wounded, while preaching to 
his congregation. Dr. Calbreath was called out and found 
the man wounded bya pistol ball. The shot had taken effect 
about two inches to the left of the spine and just above the 
hip joint; the ball, glancing, passed around among the mus- 
cles of the left side and lodged within about two inches of 
the navel. Had it passed through the cavity, it would proba- 
bly hav been fatal; as it is, the injury is but slight. Of 
course the shooting caused some excitement, and the ‘‘Soul 
Sleepers” (Christadelphians) and their creed was pretty 
thoroughly canvassed. I picked up so much of their history 
as you get here: 

About five or six years ago this man man Nichols arrived 
here in this county from Salt Lake. He professed to come 
with a revelation and a mission. By this revelation he was 
commanded to establish a new church, with a set of tenets, 
new in some respects, but smacking strongly of Mormonism 
in their general features. The principies of his doctrin re- 
quired that all members should be independent of the outside 
world; that they must abandon all ornament, either personal 
or otherwise; that education, except enough to read the Bible, 
was worldly and must be shunned; that members should in- 
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dulge in the holy kiss; that all property owned by members 
belonged to the Lord, and that he was the agent of the Lord; 
that food must be of the simplest kind—no tea, no coffee, no 
sugar, no leaven in the bread, and no seasoning of any kind; 
that all house ornaments and musical instruments must be 
thrown aside; that they must not giv testimony, vote, or take 
any part in the government of the state, but to be governed 
by him as the Lord’s deputy; that a parent having a child not 
belonging to his church should be disowned and discarded; 
that they should hold themselvs entirely aloof from others 
and look on them as mere worldlings, whose society would be 
contaminating; that the only thing that could keep a beliey- 
ing wife tied to a non-believing husband, or vice versa, is the 
force of the law—a force to be set aside as soon as possible. 

With these tenets he went amongst the people and. suc- 
ceeded in getting a number, mostly ignorant, soft-headed 
women, under his control. A few men joined him, but the 
greater part dropped the business when they saw its drift, 

Fora while things went along smoothly, but in time the 
man became bolder and demanded more sacrifices; for in- 
stance, that children should be turned over to him, espe- 
cially the girls, for religious training. 

Soon a discontented muttering was heard; there was alto- 
gether too much meddling in family matters. Husbands and 
sons began to see that Brother Nichols was more potent at 
the family fireside than they were; food was cooked according 
to Nichols, wives and children were dressed by the same au- 
thority, and all family intercourses were conducted according 
to the letter of his law. 

It was observed that in practicing the holy kiss Brother 
Nichols was chaste enough with the old and ugly sisters, but 
the young, good looking ones always received a vigorous hug, 
and a lingering on the kiss that looked altogether too carnal, 
and in some cases, where the sister was buxom, smacked de- 
cidedly of the lascivious. Of course all this could hav but one 
result. Husbands objected to having everything about them 
a la Nichols; even in kissing their wives they must conform to 
his rule. Husbands objected and wives persisted; family 
troubles followed where peace had reigned and ought to reign. 
There were separations because of it, and men were compelled 
to threaten Nichols’s life if he came about their houses because 
of it. But the fellow persisted. He invaded the family pri- 
vacy and advised the wife against her home interests, against 
everything that is considered lawful and sacred, and they be- 
lieved in him. ` 

One point always appeared plain in this man’s labor, and 

that was, that he never bothered himself much about any only 
such as had property, ora good prospect of gettingit. Among 
his victims—for we may call his adherents nothing else—is a 
lady of this town, Mrs. Martin, wife of the late Frank Martin. 
Mrs. Martin had considerable property in her ọwn right, and 
her husband dying willed all his to her, but stipulated that 
the minor heirs should be properly educated. Soon after Mr. 
Martin’s death, Nichols, who had an eye to bups, managed 
to get the complete control of Mrs. Martin, andthe result was 
soon apparent. She took her children from school, forbade 
their associating with the older members of the family, and 
was about to send her daughter, about eleven or twelve years 
old, to be instructed by Nichols, and declared that her prop- 
erty belonged to the Lord, which was readily understood to be 
equivalent to saying that it belonged to Nichols. About the 
same time rumor had it that all Christadelphians were obliged 
to turn their property into cash, and gather together in one 
community. Mrs. Martin’s children and her mother, Mrs. 
Burnett, of McMinnville, all used their best efforts to change 
the lady’s mind, but to no purpose. She remained fixed. 
Then her oldest son, William, returned, and he and James 
stood guard over their mother’s home and fairly drove Nichols 
and his dupes off by force and threats. 

Last Sunday Mrs. Martin went to the church, a grove about 
one.mile south of this place, and the boys followed to take her 
home. When Nichols saw them he valiantly took to his heels. 
Notwithstanding he had taught his people that he could not 
be hurt, Le took himself off lively, and, as his friends say, 
while he was running, James Martin pursued him on horse- 
back, and shot him in theback. He had taught his dupes that 
he could not be hurt. That was a part of his revelation. Now 
they knew that he lied to them. 

Shooting a human being is deplorable in most cases, but the 
regret in this cnse is that the ball didn’t take a more fatal 
course. We are told that there is no law to protect a house- 
hold from such scoundrels as this fellow; that under the name 
of religion any man can force himself on the privacy of a fam- 
ily, regardless of all decency, and do such mischief as he 

leases. If this-is so, then every man must be a law unto 

imself, and the revolver the arbiter, and any man who at- 
tempts to destroy family relations must know that he takes 
his life in his hand when he does so. The better way would 
be, when such as Nichols appears in a community, to giv him 
notice to leave or be strung up to the first tree. Had Nichols 
been treated thus, several families now separated might be still 
living happily together. Allowing such men to ply their vo- 
cation is not religious liberty; it is but giving license to swin- 
dlers and libertins, and the sooner people and governments 
take that view of it the better. Away with them, to prison or 
the gallows ! 

While everybody regrets the necessity of using the pistol, 
yet the Martin boys hav the sympathy of nearly all the coun. 
try, oxcept it may be a few perverse cranks, who always man_ 
age to be on the opposit side of every question. But the gen_ 
eral expression is sorrow that the ball did not take a more tata] 
course, whoever fired it—which the Martin boys deny doing, 


Frontier justice is apt to be rough and hasty, but 
it is usually justice. A preacher who in places where 
the revolver is a familiar toy interferes between man 
and wife must necessarily hold his life lightly, and if 
he loses it has no one but himself to blame. Had 
Mr. Nichols let the women and girls alone; had he 
been less anxious to hav his dupes consecrate their 
property to the Lord—meaning Nichols; had he been 
less ready to greet with holy kiss—in short, not to go 
over the disgusting details of his career, had he been 
anything but a scoundrelly Christian adventurer, he 
would not hav brought upon himself the punishment 

. he did. It is perfectly plain for what hè was shot; 
the only mystery being why he was not shot sooner. 

Mr. Livezey intimates that he has several more as 
good cases as this, but we imagin that until he finds 
some a good deal better Mr. Church will keep his money 
in his pocket. 


ath 


Tue pleasant creed of the last sect discovered in 


Russia is that it is the bounden duty of the faithful 
to slay all those who do not agree with them in their 
religious views, and it is said that numbers hav 
already paid the death penalty for non-conversion. 


tinkering up, mending, amending, and patching their 
bills for the suppression of polygamy or any other 
doctrin founded upon their word of God, the Bible. 
Instead of sending usrichly-endowed ex-senators, ex- 
congressmen, etc., as commissioners to execute their 
inefficient laws, let Congress appropriate a few thou- 
sand dollars annually, say for three or five years, to 
each of some such men as John E. Remsburg, George 
Chainey; Charles B. Reynolds, and, if it could be, to 
Col. Ingersoll. ` Send them as missionaries to reason, 
argue with, and talk to the people. 
hence the result would be no kingdom-building in 
Utah, no polygamy, no necessity for political inter- 
ference, because there would be no priestly interfer- 
ence here. 
other in the Union. 
of the great states. 

much hindered, would be greatly furthered. 


methods may not suit Talmage, God, and the Chris- 
tians, but I am more than confident.of the good re- 
sults from personal observation and experience in the 
town where I liv. 
itants here, one and all, were perhaps more devoted 
to Mormonism and all its tenets than their brethren 
of the surrounding settlements. 
what the highest church authorities here asserted. 
Now, what a change! 
Freethinkers, are so tinctured with Liberal views and 


Mormonism Again. 


So many remedies having been recommended for 
the practice of the Bible doctrin of polygamy in Utah, 
and all having so signally failed, I, a resident here 
for the last twenty-three years, and somewhat famil- 
iar with the features and phases of Mormonism, would 
humbly suggest a last and, I am sure, a lasting cure 
against the evil. My plan would be worth while try- 
ing before the Rev. Talmage’s amputation method 
should be resorted to. Itis this: Let Congress cease 


In a few years 


This people would be as loyal as any 
Utah would be admitted as one 
Our educational facilities, now so 


Such a change effected by such men, means, and 


Only fourteen years ago the inhab- 


At least that was 
The majority, if not avowed 


ideas that only one polygamous marriage has been 
contracted during that time. Sunday meetings are 


but slimly attended; tithing, none, or, if at all, flow- 


ing in as slow as molasses in cold, winter weather. 
The cause of this falling off was several years ago as- 
cribed by the then bishop to the fact that “there are 
so many Tom Paine men here.” And I knew and 
know his expression was correct. As for legislating 
Bible religion into or out of any community or indi- 
vidual, the experiment has too long and too often 
proved a fruitless task, for 


“í Convince a man against his will, 
And he is unconverted still.” 


To send out Christian reverends with their Bibles 
here would be worse than useless. An Orson Pratt 
(the ablest Mormon apostle) would not hav been 
necessary to come out victorious in the debate with 
the Rev. Dr. Newman upon the question whether the 
Bible sanctions polygamy or not, for anybody con- 
versant with the book would hav more than matched 
the doctor. 

The Mormons say that Jehovah has talked this 
matter over with Joseph Smith; and did he (Jehovah) 
not talk, and often upon similar topics, in former 
days? Certainly. And is he not the same as he was 
four thousand years ago? Ye Christians, answer. 

Milton, Utah. L. P. Evaoum. 


oo 
A Methodist Minister’s Heresy. 
From the New York Sun. 

A very intelligent New Haven Methodist writes to 
us at length with regard to the views of the Rev. Dr. 
Curry touching the scriptures, and more especially 
the Old Testament. Dr. Curry, it will be remem- 
bered, confessed that a great change had come over 
his mind with regard to the Bible, which he was dis- 
posed to now treat in a spirit of doubt and criticism 
rather than with the reverential faith with which he 
formerly approached its pages. 

These sentiments, our correspondent very truly 
says, do not represent the position occupied by the 
Methodist church, but he suggests that Dr. Curry 
may hav spoken in haste and heat and without having 
made “a deliberate, thoughtful study of the field.” 
“I still cherish the hope,” he says further, “ that 
there is some misunderstanding which can be ex- 
plained with honor to all.” 

It seems to us, however, that it is useless to cherish 
any hope of that sort. What Dr. Curry said was 
taken down by a stenographer, and it was so plain 
and positiv that there is no possibility of a misunder- 
standing with regard toit. Moreover the sentiments 
were uttered by aman who stands at the head of 
Methodist theologians, and who, presumably, had 
come to the conclusions he expressed only after a 
careful study of contemporary biblical criticism. If 
he at all deserves his reputation, it isan impertinence 
to assume, as our correspondent does, that he talked 
without a knowledge of his subject. 

But, so assuming, our Methodist friend proceeds 
to try to help Dr. Curry out of his scrape by suppos- 
ing “he really meant” this: 

‘t To enforce in strong language the truth that we are com- 
manded to believe not on Methuselah or Nebuchednezzar, but 


on our Lord Jesus Christ; that the Old Testament must find 
its support and glory in the New, and that it is unwise to pin 


myriad voices of the living present are calling upon the church 
to arise and stand forth as the light of the world and the salt 
of the earth. This, I think, is the actual position of the work- 
ing masses of the Methodist church. In their zeal for the 
acceptance of Christ as a present savior, and in their earnest 
expectation of a blissful immortality, they may not draw se 
tightly the cords of doctrinal and historical orthodoxy; but £ 
am confident that the great body of the church is sincer, and 
that they hav no esoteric doctrins which they are ashnmed or 
afraid to proclaim.” 


If Dr? Curry does not know how to say what he 


means, and treats so important and grave a subject 
as the authenticity and authority of the scriptures 
with carelessness and thoughtlessness, we are sur- 
prised that the Methodists, at their general confer- 
ence, made him the editor of the review which ex- 
presses their most serious and deliberate thought. 
But, of course, he knew what he was talking about, 
and what he said was the result of the same kind of 
study and the same reading which hav led so many 
other theologians to the conclusions he declared in 
unmistakable language. 
traveling is well beaten, and very familiar to those 
who hav kept up with the march of modern religious 
skepticism. 


The track he had been 


Nor is there any use in attempting to reconcile 
views like those of Dr. Curry and the Rev. Heber 


Newton with the creeds and doctrins of Christian 


theology. The two are utterly antagonistic. If you 
take away perfect faith and substitute reason, the 
supernatural basis of the church is gone; there is 
nothing left for it to stand upon except a code of 
morals not peculiar to it. 
fe ee 
Testing the Candidates. 
From the New Thought. 

The editor of Tux Trura Seeker has written a let- 
ter to both James G. Blaine and Benjamin F. Butler, 
asking each of them to commit himself fairly on the 
proposed amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion. He asks each of them, if elected, toin their in- 
augural or in a message to Congress recommend an 
amendment to the Constitution, “that neither Con- 
gress nor any state shall make any laws respecting 
an establishment of religion, or favoring any particu- 
lar form of religion, or prohibiting the exercise 
thereof, or permitting in any degree a union of church 
and state, or granting any special privilege to any re- 
ligious body, or taxing the people of any state either 
directly or indirectly for the support of any sect or 
religious body.” Or “that no religious test shall 
ever be required of anybody asa condition of suffrage, 
or as a qualification for office; that no person shall 
be deprived of the privilege of testifying in courts of 
justice in consequence of religious opinions. That 
neither the United States, or states, territories, or 
municipalities shall be permitted to make any gift, 
grant, or appropriation to any church, sect, or faith.” 

The above is simply a condensation of the principal 
points of a very able and quite lengthy letter. Of 
course, neither candidate will pay any attention to it. 
There are other worse enemies—enemies of more 
power before the people to-day than the churches, 
and the candidate who brings that issue into the came 
paign would lose more than he could possibly gain. 

While we do not ask a president to propose the 
above amendments to the Constitution, we would not 
vote for one who was opposed to them; and while 
there is a small party of bigots in the United States 
threatening our liberty, it is well that the other side 
claim a hearing. This move on the part of Mr. Mac- 
donald, if it does not set the candidates to thinking, 
will make others think. It will open up new ques- 
tions for discussion, and thus, though it is doubtful 
whether it will change a single vote, it will stimulate 
thought in the right direction, and is, therefore, a 
good move. 

If the political campaign can be made an occasion 
for showing how much money this professedly secu- 
lar nation is even now wasting on chaplains, in Con- 
gress, legislatures, armies, and prisons, it will be a 
good work. The government of Russia kept a bear 
at public expense for many years. It was supposed 
the government would go to pieces without a real 
live governmental bear. But a government bear 
happened to die just when another one could not be 
procured to take its place. The government some- 
how managed to get along without it. So it was 
learned that the bear was a needless expense and it 
was abolished. 

Our costly bear is the religious services in Congress, 
legislatures, prisons, asylums, and armies. 

——-o———— 
A Case of Constructiv Insult. 

M. Labeau, the sexton of the Catholic church of St. Laurent, 
in Montreal, had an old grudge against a Mr. Turcotte, a prom- 
inent member of the congregation. He wished to insult him, 
and he took a novel method of doing it. One Sunday while he 
was taking up a collection he omitted to present his enemy 
with the plate, although the latter had his moncy in his hand. 
The sexton passed him by with a contemptuous glance, and 
Mr. Turcotte was obliged to put his money back again into his 
pocket. However, he determined to get even with the sexton. 
For having thus ‘“‘ wickedly and deliberately ” omitted to pre- 
sent him with the plate, he sued him and laid his damages at 
$190. The case was tried before the Superior Court of Mon- 


treal, and resulted in a judgment against the wicked sexton, 
who was compelled to pay over to Mr. Turcotte the sum of five 


our faith on the mummy sleeve of a remote past when the | dollars to indemnify him for the injury he had caused. 


Pa 
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Facts and Fallacies in Regard to the New 
Testament. 

When and where do saints obtain their reward ? 
The main dependence of Christians to establish their 
pet dogma of the immortality of the soul is the rec- 
ord in Luke xvi, 19-81. 

This scripture is either parable or recital of facts. 
It cannot be part parable and part fact. It is alleged 
it must be recital of facts because it commences with 
the positiv assertion: ‘‘ There was a certain rich man,” 
etc. But the. by-all-acknowledged parable of the 
unjust steward in the same‘chapter commences with 
the same words: “There was a certain rich man,” 
etc., verse 1. 

Parables are allegories. Christ explains this in the 
parable of the “ Wheat and the Tares ” (Matt. xiii, 
94-40). He says: “The sower is the son of man; 
the field is the world; the good seed are the children 
of the kingdom; the tares, children of the wicked 
one; the enemy that sowed them, the devil; the har- 
vest, the end of the world; the reapers are the an- 
gels.” If Rich Man and Lazarus is a parable, Rich 
Man does not mean a rich man, or Lazarus a beggar, 
but are taken to represent something else. “ With- 
out a parable spake he not unto them” (Matt. xiii, 
34). Thus the going to heaven or hell at death 
theory is left without a text to sustain it. 

Some, in despair, at lack of all scripture to uphold 
their chief and darling dogma, insist it is not 
parable, but recital of facts. Even allowing this, we 
hav already shown there is not one word about right- 
eous or wicked, good or bad, saint or sinner. It 
simply says: “The rich man was clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day. 
The beggar named Lazarus was laid at his gate, full 
of sores.” It does not even intimate that either pos- 
sessed or lacked faith. It says no word of going to 
heaven. “And it came to pass that the beggar died 
and was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom; 
the rich man also died and was buried” (Luke xvi, 
22). 

It is claimed “ Abraham’s bosom” is heaven, or 
means heaven. Where, in either Old or New Testa- 
ment, is the text that justifies such an assertion? If 
it is relation of facts, then, indeed, it asserts all the 
beggars with sores go to Abraham’s bosom. What 
a capacious bosom the old patriarch must hav! 

Let us examin a few texts bearing on this point: 
“Looking for and hasting unto the coming of the 
day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall 
be dissolved ” (2 Peter iii, 12). If Abraham’s bosom 
is heaven, then Abraham’s bosom is to be on fire 
until it is dissolved. Then all the saints in heaven 
would need a drop of water to cool their tongues— 
quite as much as the rich man. When Abraham’s 
bosom is on fire, would not that make hell for all the 
saints?—to say nothing of being exceedingly un- 
comfortable for the old gentleman himself. “Never- 
theless, we, according to his promis, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness ” (2 Peter iii, 13). Beggars and all other 
saints who go to heaven will find it hell at last, - for 
the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved.” In all 
seriousness we call attention to the Bible declaration, 
“ Heaven, the host of angels—all in heaven—shall be 
dissolved in fire.” “And all the host of heaven shall 
be dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled together 
as a scroll; and all their host shall fall down, as the 
leaf falleth from the vine, and as a falling fig from 
the fig-tree” (Isa. xxxiv, 4). This fire is to be ignited 
by God himself. “Looking for and hasting unto 
the coming of the day of God, wherein the heavens 
being on fire, shall be dissolved, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat” (2 Peter iii, 12). 

If the teaching of the church is true, that the 
righteous go to heaven at death, the Bible declares 
they will be burnt up, dissolved in fire, when the great 
and terrible day of the Lord comes. 

If this scripture, rich man and Lazarus, is ‘fact, 
-how about verses 23 and 24? “And in hell he lifted 
up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham 
afar off and Lazarus in his bosom. And he cried, 
and said, Father Abraham, hay mercy on me, and 
send Lazarus, that he may dip the tips of his fingers 

_ in water, and cool my tongue, for I am tormented in 
this flame.” This, if a recital of facts in regard to 
the condition of the righteous and wicked after death, 
teaches that those in heaven constantly witness the 
tortures and writhings of their dear loved ones in hell; 
listening to their shrieks of agony, their imprecations, 
and vain cries for mercy. 

What ecstatic bliss, what perfect happiness, for a 
mother in heaven to daily and hourly witness the 
burning and horrible sufferings of her children! 
‘What a desirable heaven! 

CHRIST'S COMFORT FOR MOURNERS 

But, fact or parable, how can our Christian friends 
claim such interpretation of this scripture in support 
of a theory directly opposed to the plainest declara- 
tions of Christ and the New Testament? 

At the grave of Lazarus, Jesus, desiring to comfort 
the sorrowing Martha, did not, after the manner of 
ihe modern parson, tell her, “Your brother is better 


off; do not weep for him, he has gone to heaven, is 
with the angels singing glad hosannahs around the 
throne of God.” But he said, ‘Thy brother shall 
rise again.” Surely Christians ought to be willing to 
admit Christ gave her the very best consolation pos- 
sible. ‘ Martha saith unto him, I know that he shall 
rise again in the resurrection at the last day ” (John 
xi, 23, 24). Now, if Lazarus had gone to heaven, and 
the record declares he had been dead four days; if 
he was reveling in the joys of heaven, why did not 
Jesus correct her and comfort her with the informa- 
tion? Instead of this, he confirmed her in the theory 
that the only hope was in the resurrection. 


“Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and 
the life; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he liv” (25)—Ly and through the resurrec- 
tion. “ And whosoever liveth [until the last day, or 
day of resurrection, of which both were speaking] 
and believeth in me shall never die ”—shall be trans- 
lated—(1 Thess. iv, 16-18). Was death regarded as 
the door to glory by Jesus when he raised Lazarus ? 
If so, how cruel for Christ to-command him to come 
back from the realms of glory, to take off his wings, 
giv up his crown, resign his little harp, forsake the 
society and songs of angels, and return to this world 
of sin and sorrow! 

Again, when the Sadducees who denied the resur- 
rection came to Jesus and asked him if a woman had 
seven husbands, whose wife shall she be, not at death, 
but at the resurrection— And the seven had her, 
and left no seed; last of all, the woman died also. 
In the resurrection, therefore, when they shall rise, 
whose wife shall she be of them, for the seven had 
her to wife? Jesus answered, When they shall rise 
from the dead, they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels which are in heaven ” 
(Mark xii, 22-25). And Jesus calls attention to the 
utter unconsciousness of the dead, and because of 
that unconsciousness the necessity of a resurrection. 

“ And as touching the dead that they rise ” (26, 27), 
he refers to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whom they 
knew to be dead and buried. Now, as proof that 
they must hava resurrection, and were not then alive 
or in heaven, Christ declares, “ For God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living. 

Christ most positivly asserts none hath ever 
ascended up to heaven. “And no man hath ascended 
up to heaven but he that came down from heaven, 
even the son of man which is in heaven ” (John iii, 
13). Speaking to his disciples in regard to going to 
his father in heaven, he declared even his disciples, 
not even the beloved John, could go to heaven. “ Lit- 
tle children, yet a little while I am with you, ye shall 
seek me, and as I said unto the Jews, Whither I go 
ye cannot come; so now I say to you” (John xiii, 33). 

David is indorsed as a perfect saint both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. “Because David did 
that which was right in the eyes of the Lord, and 
turned not aside from anything that he commanded 
him all the days of his life, save only in the matter of 
Uriah the Hittite” (1 Kings xv, 5). “And when he 
had removed him, he raised up unto them David to 
be their king; to whom also he gave testimony, and 
said, I hay found David, the son of Jessie, a man 
after mine own heart, which shall fulfil all my will” 
(Acts xiii, 22). Certainly if any one ever ascended 
into heaven at death, David did. Yet the inspired 
Peter, on the day of Pentecost, especially inspired in 
his utterances by the Holy Ghost, declared: “ Men 
and brethren, let me freely speak unto you of the 
patriarch David, that he is both dead and buried, and 
his sepulcher is with us unto this day.” ‘For David 
is not ascended into the heavens ” (Acts ii, 29, 34). 
Paul indorses this declaration: “For David, after he 
had served his own generation by the will of God, 
fell on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and saw 
corruption” (Acts xiii, 36). All the teaching of Paul 
is to the same effect: “For if the dead rise not, 
then is not Christ raised; your faith is vain; ye 
are yet in your sins. Then they also which are 
fallen asleep in Christ are perished” (1 Cor. xv, 16-18). 
If Christ be not raised, your faith is vain. How could 
this be, if faith in Christ would insure going to heaven 
at death? What matter to them if their immortal 
soul, the real man, the conscious entity, was enjoying 
the delights of heaven? What need they care about 
the body if their faith would insure their soul’s sal- 
vation ? 

“Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished.” How could David hav perished if hig 
soul went to heaven at death? But the Bible posi- 
tivl? declares he had not ascended into heaven. Like 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and all the rest of the saints, 
they must lie unconscious in the grave till the resur- 
rection. 

Paul taught this in regard to himself and all the 
saintly Christians: “If after the manner of men I 
hav fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth 
it me if the dead rise not? let us eat and drink; for to- 
morrow we die” (1 Cor. xv, 32). A modern priest 
or minister would roll up his eyes in mingled aston- 
ishment and horror. What advantageth you, Paul ? 
Much every way. Don’t you know at death you go 
at once to heaven? No matter, then, resurrection or 
no resurrection, you are sure of dwelling with Jesus 
and the angels in heaven. But Paul knew nothing 
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of this theory. Speaking of comforting those who 
are mourning over the death of dear loved ones, 
he declares: “ For this we say unto you by the word- 
of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto 
the coming of the Lord shall not prevent them which 
are asleep. For the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God: and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first. Then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in the clouds 
to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we ever be 
with the Lord. "Wherefore comfort one another with 
these words” (1 Thess. iv, 15-18). Not at death, but 
at the resurrection, Paul claims Christians hav hope 
of heaven. Learned doctors of divinity tell us that 
our soul is part of God, and therefore must be im- 
mortal. Even the souls of the wicked must liv for- 
ever—in everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels. 

It is by all admitted that a vast number more 
wicked than good people die. If wicked souls go to 
hell, then the greater part of God isin hell, Chris- 
tian friends, do you believe your own doctrin? Does 
God send the biggest part of himself to hell for the 
devil to roast and torture, thus triumphing over God ? 

Can any being be God, and be unjust? Impossi- 
ble; for the moment. it is proved a God is unjust, 
that moment he is dethroned. It must be admitted 
by the most bigoted worshiper of Jehovah that none 
of us were consulted in regard to the time or epoch 
in which we liv in this world. 

Let us suppose a case. A man lived a hundred 
years ago; he lived a most exemplary, earnest, de- 
vout Christian life. At the age of sixty he happened 
to be presented with a copy of Mr. Thomas Paine’s 
“Age of Reason.” He read, thought, reasoned, and 
of necessity lost faith in Bible inspiration and church 
creed, while thus disbelieving died, and was damned 
(the loving, pitying Jesus declares, “ He that believ- 
eth not shall be damned ”), goes to hell, where there 
is weeping dnd wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

To-day a man sixty years old dies, who has been 
an unprincipled, degraded wretch, living a vile life 
of brutality and sensuality. He dies and goes to 
hell. Where is the justice? Why should the good, 
pure, noble man, whose only offense was the exercise 
of his reason in regard to religious matters a few 
days before death—-why should he hav to endure 
one hundred years more of hell, torture, and burn- 
ing than the miserable wretch who died to-day ? 

On the other hand, a man died in the faith a hun- 
dred years ago (to avoid any quibble about his going 
to heaven, since every one of the thousand and one 
denominations claim they alone are God’s chosen and 
peculiar people, we will send by the all-acknowledged, 
sure, safe, lightning express, with free pass, baggage 
permit checked through, infallible, direct route, bee 
line to the arms of Jesus and the eternal realms of 
glory); he lived a miserable life of drunkenness, vice, 
and crime, ending with the brutal murder of his wife, 
three children, and aged mother. On the scaffold he 
would, after the usual custom, assure the spectators 
that “he rejoiced in the love of Jesus; he was will- 
ing to die, for he was going to his blessed savior, who 
had paid it all, all the debt he owed; he had but 
one regret, as he is about to be borne by the holy 
angels to the bosom of his blessed savior, and dwell 
forever in the joys of heaven—that his wife, his little 
children, and his poor old mother, could never meet 
him in heaven; they had died in their sins, without 
one prayer, and in the mercy and love of his dear 
heavenly father they were doomed to eternal hell. 
But he hoped to meet all who had been so kind to 
him since his arrest, those dear sisters in Christ who 
had been so loving in ’tending him in the cell, bring- 
ing him choice flowers and delicacies; the holy and 
reverend gentlemen who had led him to Jesus, and 
the sheriff who had so indulged him in all he asked 
for. Blessed Jesus, holy savior, I come to thee!” 
And the sheriff, per the hempen cravat line, swings 
him straight into the arms of Jesus. 

A man of great benevolence, practical piety, a ben- 

efactor of his race, dies to-day. He, too, goes to 
heaven. 
Why should the miserable criminal who only com- 
plied with the conditions by fear of the scaffold hav 
one hundred years more of the joys of heaven than 
the good and noble man, who lived a long life of vir- 
tue and benevolence ? Cuas. B. Ruynops. 


The Government Has too Much Power Already. 


Would it not be a good idea to make our state 
free school system a national system, and in this 
way get a free school system in alt and each state? 
Also make it entirely free from all kinds of sectarian- 
ism? Compel parents and guardians to send. their 
children, of school age, a certain number of weeks 
or months to these schools? In this way the nation 
could assist to furnish the means to aid the state to 
educate into science. Leave the sects religiously to 
teach their doctrins independent of our national free 
schcols. By teaching the sciences the nation would 
be putting the minds of the next generation on 
guard against error in all forms, be it Roman Catho- 
lic, or Mormon, or orthodox, or any other. 

The next generation would hav scientific truth ag 
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. evening, but long before that hour a great crowd of persons 


„stamped, whistled, and clapped in token of very great delight. 


‘wind. When several umbrellas, all alike, and all rather weak, 


_ her shoes and stockings on the stage.” 
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a basis to reason from, and be better able to keep 
clear of error in any and every form. Is this not 
the only remedy from all the dangers to this nation 
as a nation? 
I put this thought to the well wisher of the good 
of this nation, and ask the question, Am I right? 
South Lowell, Ala. J. K. Dearra, 
SS i A 
Duplicating the ines of the “ Georgia Won- 
der? i 
MUSCLE, NO'T MAGNETISM. 
From the New York Sun of the 9th inst. 
Wallack’s Theater opened at half past seven o'clock last 


Hurst are now puzzling Northern audiences. Then Miss Mat- 
tie Lee Price, living not more than ten miles from the home 
of Miss Hurst, developed the same mysterious power, and has 
also gone abroad to illustrate the-new type of Georgia woman- 
hood. Now a third and more remarkable case has developed 
in Atlanta, the lady being Mrs. C. F, Coleman, the wife of the 
superintendent of the Atlanta cotton factory, and a lady of 
great worth. Mrs, Coleman had seen the wonderful Lulu 
when she was in this city, and her husband had felt her pe- 
culiar and inexplicable power. About ten days ago Mrs. Cole- 
man accidentally ascertained that a chair would yield to her 
touch and twist in any direction at her will without the use of 
muscular power. She imparted the knowledge to her husband, 
and repeated trials were made. ‘These trials only strengthened 
Mrs. Goleman’s power, ond convinced her husband that she 
could repeat Lulu Hurst's freaks. Mrs. Coleman made 
the discovery known to her friends, and last night 
quite a number of invited guests assembled in the 
Young Mon’s Christian Association rooms to witness her first 
public manifestation of the strange power. Mrs. Colman 
was, at first, somewhat ombarrassed, but as she proceeded 
with hor task she bocame calm, and succeeded in everything 
she undertook. A stick held by Mr. Scott and Mr. Kimball 
was made to pass round freely, despite strenuous cfforts to 
hold it still, One of the gentlemen was compelled, very much 
against his will, to giv up a pleasant chair in which he was 
sitting, the chair turning over and throwing him out, while a 
table was raiscd almost entircly from the floor simply by Mrs. 
Colman holding her hands upon it. The masterpiece was per- 
formed when Mrs. Coleman took a walking cane in her hand. 
She held one end, and by simply touching the other end to 
the edge of the table made the table stand on two legs only. 
During the entire entertainment the gentlemen present 


seemed calculated to shake the nerves of an unsophisticated 
Georgia girl, Finally the slim young man, whose shirt front 
was now ruined, and whose hair was tumbled, succeeded in 
obtaining a moment's silence. 

“I wish,” said he, in a voice that seemed rather nervous, 
“ that the audience would tell me what they want.” 

The audience was entirely willing, and did so for five min- 
utes more. The only words the slim young man could dis- 
tinguish were “ dude,” “ chair,” “cane.” and, “Sling her out.” 
Then the tall man, who had become caim, and who proved to 
be Dr. W. E. Forrest, began to speak. Nobody heard him, 
but at the end a fat man was sitting in the chair, and the doc- 
tor was getting ready to do what the Wonder had done. He 
did it. He put both hands against the sides of the chair. The 
fone toward the spectators was passiv and idle, as had been 
that of the Wonder, but the other, not in sight, grasped the 
chair with a firm grip, and with great ease threw the fat man 
on the floor just as Miss Lulu’s right hand had done. Then 
the crowd yelled more, and the slim man made a motion to re- 
treat, but was prevented by the men on the stage. He walked 


had gathered on the steps. At half past eight o’clock the cur- 
tain and the lights went up together, and the slim young man 
who discoursed so sensibly the night before did the same : É 
thing again. - dejectedly back and said, “ Let him holda chair and keep men 
Behind the young man, and far back on the stage, sat a tall, | from forcing it to the floor.” A man in the balcony consti- 
hearty-looking young woman, all in black with the exception tuted himself umpire, and said everything must be fair. and 
of her cheeks, which were red, and her hands, which were the tall man must grab the chair the way the girl did. When 
very white and large. When the young man got through speak-| 2e had done so, half a dozen men, including the slim one, 
ing on his own account he introduced the young lady in black | Pitched for the chair, but could not force it to the floor. When 
as the Wonder, and invited any gentleman among the specta- the crowd came to for the last time the lights wero turned 
tors to come on the stage and see what she could do, A dozen | dOWn, and the Georgia Wonder, the slim young man, and the 
men accepted the offer, and all the performances of Monday | Very blond young man had disappeared. 
evening were repeated, even to the piano, which played ex- While some were looking for them, others had alittle riot on 
actly the same tune. the stage. The doctor received an ovation from admirers who 
The biggest man on the stage was invited to come out and] Pressed around him to congratulate him. A man who was 


hold an umbrella over the young lady’s head. He did so. He| Vaviously called “Wright” and ‘*Sanford” by the crowd 4 L 
was then told to hold one hand. in front of his face, so that around him menaced the doctor and called him hard names. | Watched closely, but could detect nothing resembling trickery. 


the umbrella wouldn't hit him. That he also did. Then the| The doctor, no match for him physically. stood up like a man, | They all declared that the lady's power was something won- 
Wonder put the palm of her hand against the umbrella, and and the crowd backed him vociferously. The man called derful, and while all said that sho was cqual to, Lulu Harst, 
the slim man told the big man not to let the umbrella move. | “ Wright” and “Sanford ” did not last as long as the Wonder. | 80me declared she excelled her. Mrs, Coleman is at tho same 
But it did move, and so did the big man and the Wonder. | He disappeared suddenly. loss as Miss Hurst was to account for the power she com- 


When a whirlwind of evolutions around the stage had calmed| The following is the explanation of one of our cor- mande; 
down, the umbrella was turned inside out and otherwise respondents resident in Georgia of the modus ope- 
? td 


wrecked, and the big man and the Georgia Wonder were both p . . 
very red in the face and perspiring Freely. The big man was randi of Miss Hurst. It appeared in the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle: 


satisfied, and went away, while others tried the powers of the 
Wonder one after another, all with the same result. None] Eprrors CHRONICLE: Credulity is like jealousy; it ‘doth 
make the ment it feeds upon.” 


could hold the umbrella still, but all, when they retired to k 
the rear of the stage, agreed that there was no magnetism By the papers I sce that Miss Hurst has fallen into the hands 
of the doctors, and has completely captivated them. They 


about the Wonder, but that there was a great deal of muscle. 
The spectators didn’t hear these remarks, however, and| seem to be astonished at hor ability and acknowlodge that she 
has wonderful “ occult force,” Iam sure I hav no objection 


to whatever subtle power Miss Hurst may possess. But are 
the doctors sure that she has the ‘‘magnetism ” or ‘‘ force” 
attributed to her, which they detected ? 

The idea has gone out that Dr. Rains and others mado a test 
of her “psychic ” force, and seemed to be convinced that she 
had the marvelous power, by the mere touch of her hands, to 
hold up a chair, overcoming the efforts of two or three men to 
put it to the floor. But it appears it did not occur to the doc- 
tors and the lawyer to reverse the order of things, and let two 
or even one man hold the chair and request Miss Hurst to put 
it to the floor by all the “psychic force” she may possess. It 
may seem strange to those who hav never tried it, but almost 
any lady can hold & chair in her hands and successfully resist 
the efforts of two men to put it down to the floor. 

The feat of swaying a stout man about, and pushing him 
down on the stage, to the astonishment of ‘‘ skeptics ” and de- 
light of the believers, while he is holding with both hands a 
chair firmly pressed to his breast, which has given Miss Hurst 
such renown, any girl twelve years old can do, as can bo 
readily demonstrated. The explanation is this: Let a stout 
man, for instance, hold & chair, grasping the front part, the 
post with both hands, firmly pressing the back of it to his 
breast; then let the ‘‘magnetizer” put the palms of the hands 
upon the bottom of the chair and gently press with a slight 
swaying motion until the person is thrown off his equilibrium; 
then put one hand, just the palm if you wish, on the back of 
the chair, and turn the person around, or sway him from side 
to side, and if he holds on to the chair he will soon fall. His 
struggling is to maintain his balance, which the holding of 
the chair prevents. Generally the bewildered man throws the 
chair away to keep from breaking his neck, and converts all 
the skepties. Very little force, when adroitly applied, is re- 
quired to do this. No electric power nor magnetism is con- 
cerned in it. Some persons are much niore casily thrown 
about than others. 

The umbrella trick which astonished the lawyers and doc- 
tors and made a “ cyclone” of the lawyer’s umbrella, as the 
astonished reporter stated, is a very simple thing. Any little 
girl ten yearsold can produce such a “ Burke county cyclone” 
with the umbrella as described at the meeting of the doctors. 
The modus operandi is this: Place an open umbrella over any 
littlo girl or young lady and a man, and let her slip her hands 
over the staff, to electrify it, if you please, then suddenly flirt 
it up, always requesting the person under the umbrella with 
you to catch it and hold it down when it starts up. As soon 
as the person lays hold of it, the operator must suddenlg jerk 
it down over both of their heads, and tangle it up in the hair 
of the head. Then she must fumble about awhile to disen- 
gage it, and as soon as it is partlaily free (never mind the fel- 
low's eye) suddenly thrust it over the heads of the wonder- 
struck bystanders, whose duty is to seize it as it flies. In the 
scramble it soon breaks into pieces. The more that pull at it 
the better the marvel. I hav porformed this ‘‘ prodigy” re- 
peatedly. It requires no ‘f odylic force” to cause an umbrella 
to break in pieces, if a crowd of men pull at it. 

The whirling of a chair by putting the palins of the hands 
on the hind posts is very easily accomplished. A very little 
practice will make anyone expert in it. After sliding the 
palms of the hands over the post, the chair leaning a little, a 
slight twitch of the muscles will turn it over. There is no 
magnetism about it, or necessary. The fact is, the occult 
power or force attributed to, or claimed by, certain individ- 
uals exists in the credulity of the spectators. Now, I do not 
pretend to say that Miss Lulu Hurst claims any “ occult force” 
in doing what she does so well. « 

However, discussions of this character, about the marvel- 
ous, the magnetic, or electric power of certain individuals, re- 
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Going to the Show. 


“Oh, dear! it has been the longest day I ever 
knew,” said a lady to me this evening (Sunday). 

* Well, you should hav gone to church,” was my 
reply. “There were three special attractions and 
several minor ones there. First, there’was the white 
negro lady from Frankfort. She was not only the 
fairest but one of the best dressed women in church. 
She came in with a coal-black negro and sat in the 
negro gallery, looking like an angel in a crowd of 
troglodytes. 

“Then there was the daughter of our merchant 
prince, just home from her commencement, and 
dressed in pure white, with an exquisit ‘love of a 
bonnet’ and other feminin fixines to match. 

“The third attraction was the presence of Mrs. 
Hall, the daughter of one of Snowville’s greatest 
preachers, and the wife of a noted evangelist; and 
she is also the whilom belle of our little village. 
She is justin from her St. Louis home to visit mother, 
sisters, and brothers, and other home friends. She 
was exquisitly dressed in peacock-blue silk, and was 
the center of all eyes. 

“Then there were several minor attractions—a lady 
with a long white pine, another dressed this way; 
and another just the reverse.” 

“ Yes, but what of the men ?” 

“ Oh, nothing of note, only Mr. P. had aripe apple 
with which he was taunting some of the girls till one 
of them finally snatched it from him.” 

“ And the preaching ?” 

“Well, the expected stranger failed to put in an 
appearance, so Dr. B. gave us a short sermon—noth- 
ing new, though.” 

It seems from all I can gather that the “going to 
church ” of the present group here convened amounts 
to a view of female loveliness enhanced by beau- 
tiful dress goods and lovely millinery, and as I've 
no curiosity in that line, and Tve heard “you 
uns” all describe the show, I hav been a gainer 
by remaining at home, for I’ve written several arti- 
cles for the press, and half a dozen letters, and this 
afternoon Mr. S. and I took a long walk to Gray- 
sentown to call upon a friend. I enjoyed every step 
of the walk around the mountain path, through green 
lanes and grassy fields strewn with ripe dewberries 
and with oxeye daisies laughing cheerily at us and 
inviting us to gather a wild-flower bouquet for the 
mantel vases at home ag a reminder of the Sunday’s 
outing. Ermina. 

July 6, 284. 


One young man, very blond, in a very blond suit, afforded 
the spectators especial delight. Not only was he pushed 
hither and thither. at the will’ of the Wonder, but when she 
let go of him he spun round and round, as though he had 
sprung from the grasp of Miss Lulu into the vortex of a whirl- 
wind. The more he spun around the more the spectators 
were delighted, but the gentlemen on the stage noticed that 
when he stopped spinning he smiled very sweetly, and they 
thought that he did not show enough -agitation for a young 
man who had met a Georgia Wonder for the first time, and 
had passed through the experience of a dry leaf in a gale of 


had been eternally ruined, the Wonder passed to other exer- 
cises. A stout cane was given to a gentleman, and he held it 
with both hands in front of him, and about two feet apart, 
and was told not to move while Miss Lulu put the palm of 
one.or both of her hands against the stick and used her mag- 
netic power. The man tried not to move, but he couldn't 
help it.’ The next gentleman who tried the experiment was 
the one who had loaned the stick, He was thick set and very 
powerful, and although he bad to move more or less, he 
moved very little, and when his experiment was concluded the 
Wonder showed signs of greater fatigue than he. A dozen 
others tried the cane experiment with varying resuits, all 
moving around more or less, but none very violently, with the 
exception of the original blond young man, who was as much 
affected by his endeavors to hold the cane as by his efforts to 
keep the umbrella from moving. He spun just as industri- 
ously for one experiment as for the other. S 

In the following experiments first one and then two men 
vainly endeavored to hold a billiard cue steady, and one after 
another succeeded, after a severe struggle, in forcing one end 
of the billiard cue to the floor. When this had been done for 
the third or fourth time, an old gentleman in the front row, 
with a red face, who had been breathing hard and trying to 
make the top of his head smoother with a silk handkerchief, 
concluded that he had solved the mystery. He arose and 
said impressivly: ‘“‘She’s got electricity stored in her shoes. 
I want her to take off her shoes and stockings, and then we'll 
see how she does it.” The red-faced man smiled a satisfied 
smile, as though he had solved the problem, but the slim man 
in the swallow-tailed suit did not agree with him, and said 
kindly: “I'm sorry, sir, but the young lady does not take off 


The spectators laughed, while Miss Lulu looked daggers at 
the man who had hinted that her shoes were big enough to 
conceal electric batteries. A young man on the stage, inspired 
by the elder one’s example, got up a theory of his own, and 
announced in a loud voice that the stage was charged with 
electricity, and he could feel it in the bones of his feet. His 
idea won little favor, and he sat down and kept his feet off the 
floor. The packed house had become impatient and showed 
anxicty for more wonders, so Miss Hurst continued her exhi- 
bition. The largest man left on the stage, and several others 
after him, held a chair in their arms and tried vainly to keep 
themsclvs and it from moving around the stage when Miss 
Lulu wanted them todo so. After thatshe held the chair, and 
ag many as could get a hold of it tried to force it to the floor, 
but had the greatest difficulty in doing so. Thus ended the 
peaceful half of the show. 

The chair was put well in front on the stage, and Miss Lulu 
twirled it around and around with her hands. Several gentle- 
men sat on the chair, and she threw them out of it without 
apparent effort. A tall gentleman, with a pink in his coat 
lapel, had been on the stage from the first, and had been 
among the most unsuccessful in his efforts to defeat the won- 
der. The man who felt electricity in his feet evcn accused 
him of being an accomplice. But he was uot. When the 
third or fourth gentleman had been thrown from the chair he 
walked to the edge of the stage, and, while trembling with ex- 
citement, said: 

‘This whole business is a fraud from beginning to end. 
Anybody here can do anything that she has done. I can do 
all these tricks myself. Why don’t she hold a cane still, or 
press a chair to the floor, if she has this wonderful power? 
TIl hold the chair and let her try it.” 

The tall man tried to say more, but everybody was yelling at 
once. The slim man was screaming in his ear and waving his 
arms, and the very blond man began to look dangerous. For 
at least five minutes a perfect uproar reigned. Everybody who 
had a voice used it, and Miss Lulu alone stood calm and self- 
possessed, in the midst of a wild uproar, in which everybody 
yelled, whistled, stamped, shouted, and groaned, and which 


> 
A Nomination for Secretary. 

To var Eprrog or Tur Truru Seeker, Sir: Believing 
that the declination of the office of secretary of the 
National Liberal League by Mr. T. C. Leland is more 
sincere than the recent declination of Mr. Samuel J. 
Tilden, and considering that nominations for the place 
he will leave are now in order, I would like to sug- 
gest for the next secretary of the League Mr. Charles 

: à Be rece B. Reynolds, of North Parma, N. Y. I make tbis 
mind me of the wrangle over a proposition accrtain king sub- g : k meth t f Mr. R id 
mitted to the savants of France. Of course the king’s ques- | nomination knowing the earnestness of Mr. Reynolds, 
tion had to be discussed. It was this: “Takea given number | and believing that the labor of the position would not 
of pounds of water, add to it a live fish, and the weight wouid | be a hindrance, but rather an advantage to him in 
not be increased, The doctors disputed over the singular the prosecution of the work he has chosen for him- 
phenomenon for several days without arriving at any satisfac- I h th k of tar ld b 
tory solution of the paradox. At tbis crisis a wag suggested: self. can see HOW the Work OF secretary cou. e 
‘ Suppose we test the matter.” The water and the tish werc | very advantageously combined with that of Liberal 
carefully weighed, and the discussion was suddenly closed. | lecturer, and Mr. Reynolds is the man above all 

Prat Justina. | others within the range of my observation who could 
be relied upon to run the mill effectivly and well. 
Yew York, July 5, 1884. E. W. CHAMBERLAIN, 


i 
Cararoa of our books free on application, 


MORE QUEER WOMEN IN GEORGIA. 
From the Atlanta (@a.) Constitution, 
Georgia is winning a great reputation abroad as being the 
, home of electric women. The manifestations of Miss Lulu 
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Be We wish that our subscribers who are in ar- 
rears would make a special effort to pay up. During 
the summer months our book sales are small, and 
we hav to depend upon the subscriptions coming in 
to pay expenses, which are just as heavy now as ever. 
We know that business generally is dull, that “ times 
are hard,” but the amounts are so small individually 
that it would seem no one can be inconvenienced by 
paying his dues, while in the aggregate they foot up 
large, and mean everything to us. It is unpleasant 
to us to dun our friends, and money is never asked 
_ for till imperativly needed; now we must hav it to 
pay bills with. A good many hundreds of dollars 
are due on subscriptions, so we are not asking a 
favor, but simple justice and square dealing between 
friends. 


or oe aaau 
The League. 

The point made by Mr. Putnam in last week’s issue, 
that the president and secretary elected atthe coming 
Congress of the National Liberal League giv their 
undivided attention to the affairs of the League, is 
well taken. These officers, at any rate, should go into 
the field and labor unremittingly for the advancement 
of organization. By doing this they can undoubt- 
edly build up the League to represent in some de- 
gree the expanding forces of Freethought The 
Investigator, also, seems to think this should be done. 
Because he is not able to take the stump, to go among 
the people and help them form strong auxiliaries, the 
old veteran, Horace Seaver, declines to. be a candi- 
date for the presidency. He is obliged to us, he says, 
for our courtesy in nominating him, but he “ objects 
to the nomination as entirely unfit, for if elected we 
[Mr. Seaver] would not be able to attend to the du- 
ties of the office, and that is a sufficient reason for 
declining it.” Mr. Seaver adds it is his opinion that 
“a more activ, enterprising, and a younger man 
should be chosen,” and he names as among those suit- 
able for the energetic prosecution of the League’s 
business Mr. Samuel P. Putnam, Mr. John E. Rems- 
burg, Mr. W. S. Bell, Mr. H. L. Green, Mr. George 
Chainey, Mr. Walter C. Wright, Dr. J. L. York, or 
the Hon. A. B. Bradford. Either of these gentlemen 
would suit Taz Trura Srexer, but an exceptionally 
good nomination was that made by Mr. Putnam—his 
friend, George Chainey. Mr. Putnam himself is our 
first choice, for we know him to be a good man. He 
is enthusiastic, industrious, economical of resources, 
and possesses executiv abilities of a very high order. 
Without his labors—rendered gratuitously, in season 
and out of season—the fine meetings we hav held in 
New York the past winter would hav been impossi- 
ble. We still stick to him for first choice; but as he 
has nominated Mr. Chainey in his place, we defer to 
his wishes, but suggest that the ticket be: 

For President, 


GEORGE CHAINEY, 
of Boston; 


For Secretary, 
Samuzt P. PUTNAM, 
of New York. 


With both of these gentlemen in the field, working 
for all they are worth, we think the number of good 
live auxiliaries could be doubled. Mr. Chainey is as 
eloquently persuasiv a speaker as we hav; Mr. Put- 
nam is second to only Chainey, besides being a 
harder worker. We think they would make a strong 
team, and we move they be given a trial. Several 
attacks on legally entrenched orthodoxy hav been 
made the past year, such as Mr. Moore’s suit against 
the school *uthorities of Bloomfield, Iowa, the 


attempt to repeal the legal discrimination against 
Atheists in Masschusetts, and the decision of Supt. 
Ruggles against the Bible in the schools in this state, 
which will hav to be enforced through suits of inter- 
ested parents, but we hav heard nothing about the 
National Liberal League being in any way in any of 
them. This is not right, for the League was formed 
expressly to help fight such cases; but Abbot’s exam- 
ple of shirking has been followed by the present offi- 
cers, not from lack of interest in the cases, but from 
lack of ability to adequately aid the suers for equal 
rights. What we think desirable to see is something 
done, some tangible reason put forth for supporting 
the organization. At the coming Congress we hope 
to see some steps taken to put the organization on a 
working basis; let the members raise funds for the 
National League to use, or do the work themselvs. 
The auxiliaries can help the National officers by get- 
ting up lectures, social meetings, or concerts which 
will pay a few dollars each, and in this way a fund 
can gradually be gathered. The present officers hav 
been unable to do anything for lack of means. The 
responsibility for this rests with the Liberals of the 
whole country, and upon them, it seems to us, the 
responsibility for the League’s future existence must 
continue to rest. If they take hold earnestly, much 
can be done; if they do not, nothing. The League 
may hav the best officers in the world, but unless 
backed up their official existence is practically use- 
less. 

We do not say this in any spirit of fault-finding. 
The present management has done all it could with 
the means at command. But the point we argue is 
this: If the League at the next Congress cannot take 
steps to command more means of action; cannot 
draw to its support men and women willing to work 
for its objects, it might as well be disbanded as a 
National organization, and the auxiliaries be converted 
into such Liberal clubs as their members prefer. 


oo een 


The Catholic Chureh and the French Govern- 
ment. 

The people of France can be divided into two re- 
ligious classes—the Atheistic and Catholie. Since 
Calvin’s time Protestantism has not had an extended 
nor strong hold upon Europe outside of Germany, 
and the Fatherland is not a conquest of which the 
Protestants can boast. German scholarship is synon- 
ymous with Rationalism, and has largely affected 
the whole world. The Atheistical population of 
France comprises the educated and governing class; 
the pope of Rome holds the peasantry and unlettered 
workmen. The church is yet subsidized from the 
national treasury, but this is done as a measure of 
policy, and not from love of the church, or with in- 
tent to benefit her. 

The influence of the Vatican upon the French gov- 
ernment is small, and apparently growing smaller. 
Measures intended to deprive the church of all her 
privileges will probably be advanced at an early 
date. The situation, as stated by M. Paul Bert in a 
London review, is bad for Rome. The government 
is in the hands of Radicals who hav no respect for 
religious pretensions. The Radicals are, however, 
divided as to the best method of rendering nugatory 
the Catholic power. One party, led by M. Paul Bert 
and M. Ferry, are in favor of continuing the present 
relations of the state and church, as “ from one point 
of view a state church is a crippled church, the gov- 
ernment stipends being at once a prop and a gag.” 
M. Paul Bert, who was formerly Minister of Public 
Instruction and Worship, is, says a Protestant jour- 
nal, an astute and dangerous enemy of Rome. It is 
enmity and not friendship that leads him to advocate 
the retention of the Concordat.- He would continue 
to pay the salaries of the priests that he may control 
them, but he would enforce rigidly the terms of the 
contract. This agreement was made in 1801 between 
the pope and Bonaparte, and adopted by the French 
Chambers in the following year. By this conven- 
tion, known as the Concordat, the French govern- 
ment bound itself to support only the bishops, whose 
number was reduced to 51, and the curés, or estab- 
lished rectors of important parishes, of whom there 
are only about 2,500 in all France. It did not agree 
to pay the incumbents licensed by bishops, who offi- 
ciate in the rural parishes, and form the great ma- 
jority of the working clergy. The first grant for 
Catholic worship made in pursuance of the Con- 
cordat did not reach $400,000. The state also re- 
served the right of nominating the bishops, who in 


turn were to nominate the curés, but the latter could ` 
not officiate without government approval. Neither 
does the Concordat make mention of religious asgo- 
ciations, all of which had been prohibited in 1792, 
but some of which hav during the present century 
been recognized by legislativ or administrativ ordi- 
nances. 

Considering how the triumph of M. Paul Bert’s 
wing of the Radicals would affect the church, a paper 
not particularly friendly to Agnostics says: 

“We can understand, then, why Catholics feel no special 
gratitude to M. Paul Bert for announcing himself as a cham- 
pion of the Concordat. That instrument in her hands would 
become a Shylock’s bond, and be used to bring about a widely 
different relation from that which, in spite of recent changes, 
still subsists between the state and the church in France. He 
would giv to Catholicism nothing which is not called for by ‘ 
the strict letter of the contract, and he would press to the utter- 
most all the concessions that can be turned against it. Now, 
there is no doubt that if the contract wrung from the papacy 
by the first consul were to be construed by an implacable 
enemy, the little finger of Paul Bert would prove thicker than 
Bismarck’s loins, and whereas German Protestants had 
scourged the Roman church with whips, French Agnostics 
would chastise it with scorpions.” 

The opposition to Bert is led by M. Clemenceau. 
His plans are to abolish the Concordat, and hav the 
state deny “not only support, but every species of 
recognition to all religions organizations.” The crit- 
icism passed upon this course by M. Bert and his 
followers is that it would giv the church more power 
than she now possesses. The clergy, they say, would 
artfully construe it as persecution, and, laying this 
view of it before the ignorant and superstitious peas- 
ants who form the bulk of the Catholic strength, 
embitter them against the government to an extent 
sufficient, perhaps, to change the complexion of the 
government at succeeding elections. The opponents 
of M. Clemenceau regard it as certain that the clergy 
could, in such a case, wring more money from their 
dupes than they now receive from both the govern- 
ment and the people. 

There is, of course, much truth in this. M. Paul 
Bert may be a more dangerous enemy to Rome than 
M. Clemenceau and his method better calculated to 
keep the church under. But that is a narrow and 
sectarian way of looking at the matter, and justifi- 
able only as a matter of political policy. The Catho- ` 
lies in the past hav committed the grossest and most 
inhuman outrages upon the liberty of the people, 
and there is no reason for supposing that the church 
has lost the will to still further curtail the rights of 
the individual; but after all, for the honor of human- 
ity, for the credit of the great and growing body of 
Freethinkers, not alone in France, but the whole 
world, Agnostics in power should do what is right, 
even if not the most expedient. Church and state 
should be totally and eternally separated. The 
errors of the past should be rectified as speedily as 
possible. Aman hasanatural right to be a fool, and 
if the Catholics can sustain their church in France 
without state aid, let them. But any compromise 
the state can make with them can be only a “league 
with death and covenant with hell,” for a reversal of 
administration would enable the church to swell the 
“Worship budget” from the few millions of dollars 
now voted to as many millions as the country could 
stand without a revolution. The right way will, in 


the long run, prove to be the best statesmanship. 
i 


Giving in Marriage. 

A recent refusal of a police justice of this city to 
perform the marriage ceremony, on the ground that 
he had no authority, has produced a ripple of excite- 
ment, and been the cause of a close examination of 
the statutes and precedents bearing upon the sub- 
ject. With one exception the laws of this state are 
exceptionally clear and common-senseful. This ex- 
ception is the provision allowing the solemnization of 
the rite by “ministers of the gospel.” That the 
preachers hav this right can never be admitted by a 
Secularist. Giving power to them is-a recognition 
of Christianity at variance with our national Consti- 
tution, and abhorrent to the sense of a secular com- 
munity. The Revised Statutes, chapter viii, reads 
that marriage may be performed by “ ministers of 
the gospel.” What gospel? The gospel of Buddha? 
the gospel of Mohammed ? the gospel of Mormon Joe 
Smith? Of course not; the gospel of Christ is meant. 
And this gospel of Christ is getting to be the abomi- 
nation of this country. It obtrudes itself everywhere. 
It seeks to control everything. The minister of the 
gospel comes with the doctor at births, and stands at 
his side at the burials. Christianity is too ubiqui- 
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tous. It runs the family, the school, and is trying to 
run the government. Our statutes recognize it in 
indirect ways, and with or without the citizen’s con- 
sent, the “minister of the gospel” is an altogether 
too prominent personage in a great many of his af- 
fairs. — g 18 

The officials authorized by the statutes of the state 
to ratify the marriage contract are “mayors, record- ' 
ers, and aldermen of cities, justices, and judges of 
courts of record, judges of the city courts, and jus- 
tices of the peace.” These officials perform no “ di- 
vine ” services in marrying couples; their caan 
are similar to a notary public’s in witnessing a signa- 
ture and affixing his seal as an attestation that it is 
genuin. 

The law upon the subject of marriage is essentially 
secular. Al interpretations of it agree that the con- 
tract is civil, and the only formality necessary is the 
bona fide agreement of the parties, in the presence of 
witnesses, to enter into the relations of husband and 
wife. ; l 

New York, by thus holding, has done much to take 
power from the priestsof the gospel and put it where 
it belongs—in the hands of the people. The recent 
decision of the United States District Court of Rhode 
Island, that such marriages are valid all over the 
country, adds to the value of the law as a precedent 
for other states that may throw off the grip of the 
“ ministers of the gospel.” 

EN ES 


Persecution in Erie County. 

When the League gets into fighting condition it 
will be in order for it to take hold of cases like this, 
as telegraphed from Erie, N. Y., July 9th. The dis- 
patch reads: 


‘For haying one Sunday, to prevent certain destruction of 
cut hay from rain, Farmer James Sampson, of Fairview town- 
ship, this county, was arrested to-day and held for trial under 
an ancient unrepealed statute. He is an Ingersoll follower, 
aid when waited on by the committee from the church said 
he would stop work if they could convince him that God would 
save his property over Sunday.” 


Perhaps Mr. Sampson is fully able to hold his own 
alone against the forces of iniquity—otherwise known 
as the Christian church—but if he could hav aid and 
moral backing from outside it would render his little 
martyrdom more tolerable, and while the town is 
stirred up over the case if the League could flood 
the place with circulars and arguments against the 
retention of such laws on the statute books, sleeping 
Freethinkers could undoubtedly be found, and an 
auxiliary League perhaps be formed. 

Such an outcome would teach the Christians to be 
mighty careful how they invaded a citizen’s rights 
on the strength of a statute passed in the gloomy 
morning of the country’s life. , 

~~ p 

Tum Rey. J. H. Vincent, D.D., of Chautauqua, has faith in 

God, but intends to keep his powder dry. In the course of 


his splendid speech, delivered at Woodstock, Conn., July 4th, 
and printed in the Independent, he says: 

‘When man forgets and forsakes some other possible hold, 
and trusts God in lieu of personal fidelity, he has as little 
right to find rest in his faith as hav captain and crew on a 
foggy sea when bridge and foremast are deserted, and the fog 
horn silent.” 

It has been ascertained by experiment, we believe, that 
with proper attention to details and appropriate safeguards, 
numerous difficulties hav been surmounted without any faith 
in God at all. On the other hand, many a ship has gone down 
and carried with it a large number of persons distinguished for 
their piety. The three missionary vessels named the Morning 
Star, lost in the Micronesian Islands, may perhaps hav been in 
the Rev. Mr. Vincent's mind when he spoke the words which 
we hav quoted. 


Tus committee appointed to revise the books of the Old 
Testament hay finished their task. When the result of their 
labors shall be given to the public it is supposed that we shall 
know exactly what the deity meant to say when he wrote the 
Bible. Whether the distinguished Author will be permitted 
to revise the manuscript, or whether corrected proofs of the 
same will be forwarded to him at his summer residence, is a 
secret of the press which has not been divulged. It is a mel- 
ancholy fact that of the twenty-seven members of the Revis- 
ion Committee, twelve hav died since the work began. 


In the Rev. Joseph Cook's Fourth of July oration, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs: 

“ The ostrich buries her thin, wilful head in the sand, and 
thinks her whole body covered. In circles, only half educated 
in morals but aspiring, great is the American eagle, greater is 
the American peacock, and greatest is the American ostrich.’ 

What does that mean? Who is the American ostrich? Is 
it Cook? 


SPEAKING of the weekly Sunday concerts in Central Park, 
this city, the Independent rémarks, “We do not like it; but 
what can be done!” Why, do nothing, Brother Bowen. The 
attitude of a man who does not believe in a rational use of the 


day of rest should be characterized by a calm and studied in- 
activity. 


‘* THE church first, then politics,” says the Advocate. This 


is contrary to the spirit of the old adage, ‘Between two evils 
choose the least.” : 


Lectures and Meetings, 


Joun E. REMSRURG, Liberal lecturer, of Atchison, Kan., 
will start East on a lecturing tour in August. 


Tus New England Spiritualist Camp-meeting Association 
will hold its Eleventh Annual Convocation at Lake Pleasant 
(Montague, Mass., on the Hoosac Tunnel route), from Au- 
gust 2d to August 31st next. Many prominent Spiritualist 
speakers will be in attendance. Amusements in the form of 
concerts, rink skating, parties, readings, and dancing will be 
afforded. 


J. L. ANDREV, of Fort Scott, Kan., has made engagements 
to lecture in Illinois, beginning about the middle July. He 
will be pleased to hear from any Liberals or Liberal organiza- 
tion desiring his services. Mr. Andrews has made partial 
arrangements to lecture in Texas, and would like to corre- 
spond with those in that state in want of a Liberal lecturer, so 
that he may hav ample time for arranging details, His fees, 
he announces, will be reasonable. Mr. Andrews may be ad- 
dressed at Fort Scott, Kan., in care of Professor D. D. Bryant. 

+» 


ee The Great Convention.” 


This is the year of conventions. All hearts and 
minds are full of them. Through them the leaders 
of the future are to be selected. Through their loud 
noises and harsh discords floats a sweet strain of 
music, promis of better days to come. Above the 
smoke and roar of battle shine stars of hope that tell 
us of peace, of purity and reform. For many days to 
come the country will be agitated with the strife and 
rivalry of opposing forces. The pessimist will see in 
all this nothing but weakness and insanity. The op- 
timist will see in every torchlight procession human 
nature lighting its path to victory, and progress re- 
generating itself in the baptism of its own enthusi- 
asm. e cause may seem to some unworthy. The 
difference between parties and candidates will no 
doubt be magnified out of proportion. Still while 
the majority can be so excited and drawn from 
private to public concerns, we should preserve our 
faith in the worth of our race. 

But the great convention of the year is yet to be 
held. This convention will make but little noise. 
The papers, many of them, will think it unworthy of 
notice. Others that mention it will only sneer at it 
as a congress of cranks. And yet it will be in a true 
sense the greatest convention of the year. Its plat- 
form will hav more truth and less folly than all other 
platforms combined. Its triumph will bring more 
joy and truer prosperity to mankind than the success 
of any other party. 

I need hardly say I mean the combined Convention 
of Freethinkers and National Liberal Leaguers to be 
held the first week in September, at Cassadaga Lake, 
N. Y. Here will gather the representativs of the 
only people who hay yet learned the meaning of lib- 
erty; who really both in word and deed wish to de- 
stroy every form of corruption and slavery, and ex- 
tend to every other man, woman, and child the right 
each to be happy in their own way so long as they 
do not infringe upon the equal right of any one else. 
Here will come the men and women who are no 
longer captivs to the skies; who, instead of seeking 
through pain and self-denial to find happiness be- 
yond the grave, hav learned how, through the truth 
of nature, to find heaven right here and now. 

Through all the past the best devotion of human- 
ity has been wasted upon the skies, consumed in use- 
less smoke of sacrifice that has only smirched the 
bright firmament above us. Instead of this waste 
we would giv all that we hav to giv to the joy and 
comfort of living men and women. If there are 
Gods and angels, it is their bounden duty to serve 
and comfort us, not ours to serve them. The strong 
must help the weak. This world is ours. Let us 
possess it and enjoy it to the utmost. There is enough 
for all if no man wrong his brother. Half the money 
now thrown away on the skies, devoted to the needs 
of man, would make the light to shine into all dark- 
ness, and cause the flowers of health and comfort to 
blossom at every hearthstone. This is our gospel. 
How to carry the glad tidings to all is the great 
question. 

Upon the essential principles of Liberalism we are 
all agreed. Being yet in our infancy, we are yet only 
finding out the best methods by experimert—like 
little children learning to walk, we hav stumbled 
along thus far by apparent failures. But each fall 
has taken us nearer the truth. It is not my purpose 
in this article to review the history of the National 
Liberal League. With all its mistakes, so-called, I 
am satisfied. Whatever has been done was done 
with good intentions. But the time has come for us 


to walk forward with more assurance and a firmer 
step. Thus far most that has been done has been 
provisional. But we are now entering upon the for- 
mativ period—from the laboratory of experiment 
emerges into light the bright crystal of concentra- 
tion and definit purpose, sketched for us in last 
week’s Truru Serxer by our friend, Mr. Putnam. 


Excepting everything personal to myself, I wish to 
second with all my mind and heart the new depar- 
ture therein proposed. I trust a much better man 
than the one he nominates may be found for presi- 
dent. : 

Mr. Wakeman, our retiring president, has several 
times asked me to consent to be nominated for the 
office. 

For various reasons I hav thus far declined. If, 
how. ver, the annual congress should take up the 
program laid down by Mr. Putnam, elect him as 
secretary, and pledge itself both in word and deed 
to support us in the field, I should not decline. But 
this can only be settled in convention. 

In the mean time, let the whole field be surveyed. 
Let each one speak his mind freely and frankly. 
The bugaboo of Comstockism is so tattered and torn 
that it can no longer scare away even a blind bird. 
All ought to be equally satisfied by this time that 
anything beyond negativ political action can only 
disintegrate, instead of integrate. I hav traveled 
almost as much as any man in this work, mixing 
mostly with Liberals. It has been my business to 
study their wants. I hav corresponded with thou- 
sands. I am thoroughly convinced that the great 
need of all is live, activ men in the field, possessed of 
such personal gifts as shall giv them large audiences, ` 
who shall find it to be to their practical and imme- 
diate interest to promote organization and local ac- 
tivity. Lecturing as a private enterprise does good; 
still if the lecturer should speak as the representativ 
of a live and effectiv organization, his work would be 
far more productiv of good. 

The first thing to be done by the Annual Congress 
is to put its principles into the most compact and 
fewest words, and to lay down a program of activ 
work; next to elect the two best men offered among 
our workers and speakers who can giv their whole 
time to the offices of president and secretary; last, 
but by no means least, fix upon a salary for each to 
be paid out of the money they raise. This salary 
may be made large enough to pay them in full for 
their services, or in part, leaving them free to make 
something by lecturing. 

The successful missionary of a Liberal gospel can 
not travel far without scrip and purse. Tavern 
keepers and depot restauranteurs are not given to 
entertaining angels unawares. ‘To command an au- 
dience needs a decent suit of clothes and a clean 
shirt, as well as an eloquent tongue. When the 
committee meets the lecturer at the depot his appear- 
ance must not make them want to hurry him down 
a back street to the hotel for fear the people will see 
him before the seeling hand of night hides the thread- 
bare condition of his wardrobe. 

I often see, and hear it stated, Liberals are poor. 
That, however, is false. I generally find among 
them many of the most prosperous people of the 
town. 

There are a thousand professed Liberals in this 
country who could pay one hundred dollars each per 
year, and never miss it. Why don’t they do it? Be- 
cause they are stingy? No, not by any means. Sim- 
ply because we hav not made it worth their while to 
do it. Meet in convention; put the right men in the 
field; let them show by their deeds what they can do; 
call for the money, and it can no more refuse to come 
than water can avoid running down hill. We all 
know that any promis of money to be paid to the 
officers of the League must be contingent on their 
ability to inspire the rich Liberals to giv it. Hence 
the men selected nust hav faith in their own ability. 
The advantage of such recognition, however, by the 
Congress will be great. It says to the rich Liberals, 
“Tt is your duty to help the weak.” It binds the 
officers of the League into a close relation with the 
organization. It makes their personal interests de- 
pendent on the development of the League. It will 
enable them when not otherwise engaged to say to 
the Liberals in towns unacquainted with their own 
strength, “ Provide a hall and pay the actual expenses, 
and we will come and hold a meeting.” I think that 
the president and secretary should spend six months 
of each year traveling together. Their combined 
official influence and speaking ability would giv to 
each meeting the character of a convention. In the 
course of the year they ought to speak at least in two 
hundred different towns. In such places where 
there is organization they should study its needs, giv 
advice and encouragement toward its greater devel- 
opment. Where there is none, they should do their 
best to start it. Occasional reports of their progress 
should be furnished to all the Liberal papers, so that 
the Liberals of the entire country may be cheered 
with the history of the progress and promotion of 
organization. 

This is my advice to the coming Congress. It will 
be a great event, coming, as it will, in conjunction 
with the New York State Freethinkers’ Convention. 
Let this discussion go on, so that from many minds 
we may gather up the scattered rays of wisdom and 
combine them into a torch that shall flash the light 
of freedom on. Grorce Carney. 


“Taz Truth Seeker Annual and Freethinkers’ 
Almanac,” 25 cents. 
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Letters from Sfriends, . 


TO THE PEOPLE OF JAMESTOWN, OHIO. 

I saw a letter from one of the good Christian citizens of 
Jamestown to a friend of his in the far West in referonce to 
the Jamestown cyclone which occurred last April, in which he 
asks the question, *‘ ITow did it happen that so few were killed 
and badly injured?” He then goes on to say that the general 
answer by the people of Jamestown is, ‘‘ Intervention of prov- 
idence.” Suppose we examin this specious answer & little and 
sce if it is satisfactory to all the people of Jamestown. If God 
intervened to save the lives and property of some, he pur- 
posely destroyed the lives and property of others. This is not 
only logically but actually true. What a comfort it will be to 
those who hav lost relativs, friends, and property to be told 
that God in his infinit wisdom and goodness has seen fit to 
take from them their dearest treasures, especially to those poor 
widows who hav lost all their carthly goods! What consola- 
tion it must be! And yet I will venture to assert that if those 
who were killed had funeral sermons preached for them, 
something very similar to what I hav just said was preached, 
and in all probability in the same sermon they were told that 
God is no respecter of persons. If they were not, they ought, 
for the Bible says so. 

Those who claim that they and theirs were saved by a spe- 
cial act of providence are ten-fold more self-righteous, arro- 

‘gant, and selfish than the Pharisee who thanked God that he 
was not as other men. If God in his wrath proposed destroy- 
ing certain persons and property in Jamestown on account of 
their wickedness, why was he not as just and merciful to them 
as he was to those of old whom he intended to destroy, viz., 
Nineveh, Sodom and Gomorrah, etc.? Why did he not tell 
them that they had the most wicked little city in the world, 
and that their abominations which they wrought under the sun 
were more than he proposed to stand, and unless they re- 
pented in sackcloth and ashes he would positivly cyclone 
them or giv them a dose of fire and brimstone? Had he thus 
warned them, I hav no doubt they would hav repented in 
sackcloth—or almost any other cheap cloth—and ashes—or 
almost any other kind of dirt that was convenient and dirty. 
I hav no idea that those who suffered such sad and irreparable 
losses had the least suspicion that they were so much more 
deserving of punishment for their sins than their more fortu- 
nate neighbors who suffered not at all, and yet if theintcrven- 
tion theory is true they must hav been. 

‘There is another phase of this providential question worthy 
of exumination. It is in regard to God’s destroying his own 
property, the God-houses, built for his own special glory and 
worship. A Springfield, Ohio, paper, speaking of the James- 
town cyclone, says, “ It seemed to hav traveled out of its way 
to destroy churches,” and such actually seems to be the fact 
in almost if not in every case. In Fort Madison, Iowa, on the 
third day of July, 1876, a tornado destroyed $60,000 worth of 
church. property and not more than $1,000 worth of other 
proporty all told. The churches that suffered the greatest 
loss were the Catholic and Baptist, both new and elegant. The 
Catholics hav never been able to restore their church to its 
formor elegance. The Baptists restored theirs, except a bell. 
They hav not been able to replace the bell, which was broken 
by the fall. ‘They mortgaged the church to raise money to re- 
pair the damage done by the storm, which mortgage has re- 
mained on it until this spring, when, by the long and persist- 
ent efforts of its present pastor, it was raised, to the joy of 
the members. But alas! how- fleeting were their joys ! Godin 
his infinit wisdom and goodness saw fit to send another cy- 
clone last Monday afternoon and knock it down again. We 
would suppose they would take the hint this time and let it 
stay down. We would be like the Dutchman who had sub- 
scribed largely to build a church and was afterwards solicited 
for money to put a lightning-rod on the church. He said, 
* No; I hav helped to build ahotwe for de Lort; now if he 
chooses to dunder on it and knock it down he does it at his 
own oxpense,” 

In Mount Pleasant, Iowa, several ycars ago, & fine church 
edifice (Baptist), just finished at a cost of $50,000, was de- 
stroyed by a tornado. The Presbyterian church, also & fine 
one, was destroyed, and little damage done other property. 

In this city last fall a cyclone ‘‘secmed to travel out of its 
way” to destroy a God-house. And so we might go on and 
fill a volume with such cases. There are more God-houses 
struck by lightning in proportion to their numbers than al- 
most any other kind of property. It is getting to be actually 
dangerous for winisters of the gospel to conduct religious ser- 
vices. I saw accounts of several being killed by lightning 
within the last year while conducting religious services—one 
while in the act of pronouncing the benediction at the head of 
the grave. 

These things are very discouraging. Doubtless many will 
remember the sad account given several years ago of a crew of 
some three hundred and sixty ministers of the gospel who 
went down with the vessel in which they were sailing. An 
Infidel, the only person saved, put his trust in a good life- 
preserver which he had taken the precaution to hav with him. 
He had no faith in prayer. I myself would sooner put my 
trust in a good life-preserver on such an occasion than in the 
prayers of all the world and the power of all the gods thrown 
in. 

The same Christian citizen said in his letter that ‘f some who 
professed to be Infidels admitted that they prayed to God 
when the cyclone struck them.” Well, I must confess that 
was the most nonsensical thing I ever heard tell of an Infidel 
doing. Iam not at all surprised at the people called Chris- 
tians who hav not emerged from the ignorance and supersti- 
tions of their ancestors, the Jews and pagans, from whence 
they got most of their religions, doing such foolish things. 
All people whom we call heathen, and especially the ignorant 
and superstitious of all religions, under such circumstances 
pray to their supposed angry gods to stay their wrath. But 
for those who profess to be civilized and enlightened, espe- 


cially in the last quarter of the present century, to do such 


foolish things is discouraging to those who hav outgrown all- 


such superstitious nonsense. If those who pretend to be 
Christians understood and actually believed the fundamental 
doctrins of the Bible they profess to believe they would never 
be guilty of such folly. -The Bible, which purports to be the 
word of God, says that he is an infinit God—infinit in all his 
attributes, infinit in his purposes and designs; unchangeable 
—the same yesterday, to-day, and forever; without variable- 
ness or shadow of turning; who will do all his pleasure; 
whatever he has proposed that will he perform. Who with 
one grain of the commonest kind of common sense and a mod- 
icum of reasoning would be foolish enough to pray to sucha 
God? The idea of changing the mind of an unchanging God 
or of getting him to do something he had not proposed doing 
is simply ridiculous. If he was subject to change at the in- 
stance of prayer the most vivid imagination would fail to pict- 
ure a being so fickle. If God had anything to do with the 
Jamestown cyclone his purposes in regard to it were unalter- 
ably fixed decvillions of years before the little planet upon 
which Jamestown stands—or stood—was in existence. 

It seems to me that the untimely death of President Gartield 
ought to satisfy the mind of any sane person in regard to the 
efficacy of prayer. When the whole civilized world prayed 
for his recovery, God would not or could not grant their re- 
quest, notwithstanding he has said in his book that where two 
or more are agreed concerning a certain thing he will do 
that thing. My own opinion is that a crazy Christian’s bullet 
and the probes of two or three quack doctors were too much 
forhim. They were about as hard for him to contend with as 
were the iron chariots of the people of the valley whom he 
said he could not drive out because they had chariots of iron. 

Anyone who pretends to be an Infidel and has no more sense 
than to buck against a cyclone with a prayer ought to be sent 
to some benevolent institution for imbecils and idiots or hay 
some one appointed to look after him. Infidels—so-called— 
who hav become such by long, careful, and impartial investi- 
gation of the laws of nature and a thoroughly philosophical 
mode of reasoning in regard to the cause or causes of things, 
never pray to any God for anything, from the fact they know 
their prayer will not be answered. If there was such @ God as 
the Christians’ God it would be very unjust in him to answer 
an Infidel’s prayer when he never answers the prayers of his 

professed followers except when they happen to pray—though 
generally very ignorantly—for something in accordance with 
the laws of nature, like the old lady in Cincinnati when the 
flood was at its highest prayed that the waters might not rise 
six feet higher. And they didn’t. Some thought it was be- 
cause the old lady prayed. 

All heathen and all ignorant and superstitious people are 
humbled by such things as cyclones, earthquakes, volcanoes, 
and floods. Having no idea of their true causes, they suppose 
that some angry God or demon is thus venting his wrath upon 
them for something they hav done that displeased him, and 
so they go at once to propitiate him by debasing themselvs in 
the dust of humiliation, or by sacrificing to him some object 
most dear to their hearts. The Christian gets down on his 
knees and beseeches in sepulchral tones his God, whom he 
presumes is somewhere in the skies, in hearing distance, just 
out of danger, waiting to be asked to stop the storm or other 
pestilence. All sorts of debasements and genuflexions were 
first learned from the lower animals. It is natural for the do- 
mestic animal to get down and crawl up to his angry master, 
The language of such acts is, “See how humble I am. You 
can’t strike such a poor humble creature as I am.” 

Scientific Infidels never debase themselvs, never prostrate 
themselvs in the dust before any supposed celestial being. 
The dust of humiliation is- never found on their knees. ‘They 
stand up like men and claim the right to think and act for 
themsclvs, answerable only for their acts to their fellow-man 
at the bar of justice; and to no person, or bar, for what they 
think or believe. They seek out through nature herself the 
causes of all her motions and changes, submit themselvs with 
dignity to the inevitable, strive to prevent all that is prevent- 
able that is detrimental to their well-being, and strive to ame- 
liorate the condition of their fellow-men and make them happy 
now and here, and are satisfied that the future will take care 
ofits own. Their motto is, One world at a time. 

In conclusion, I will say to those of you who hav lost 
relativs, friends, or property, or any or all of these, my sym- 
pathies are with you, and did my circumstances admit I would 
show my sympathy in a more substantial way. Should you 
ever buildanother dwelling, don’t be foolish enough to think 
you hav been purged from all the sins that bring cyclones, 
and that your presontscourge and sufferings will be immunity 
against the same in the future. If you do, in the language of 
the West, you will ‘got left.” The best immunity against 
cyclones is & good cyclone cellar, and the best prayer you can 
make is to make that kind of a cellar. 

Fred Douglass said when he was & slave he used to pray 
God to set him free. But the best prayer, he said, he ever 
made he made with his legs when he ran away. Probably the 
best way to make a cyclone cellar is, when you dig your house 
cellar, at the same time dig a narrow cellar from some part of 
it out into the yard as far as desired; build the wall up with 
the main cellar wall; leave a door between it and the maincel- 
lar; arch over the cyclone cellar; let the top of the arch be at 
least one foot below the surface. At the end leavean opening 
large enough for an adult to escape. Over this hav a trap- 
door that fastens below. There should also be an aperture at 
or near the outer end to admit air. Fill up and sod over the 
cyclone cellar, hav a substantial door between the main and 
cyclone cellar, and when you sce a cloud coming that givs om- 
inous signs of danger get all your family into the cellar, close 
the doors, and sing, ‘‘ Blow away, gentle breezes.” You will 
be as safe as Jonah was in the fish’s belly. Don’t be afraid of 
being laughed at by your neighbors for beinga coward. That 


kind of thing is played out in the West, and secing Jamestown 

is in the cyclone’s way, you had better take warning. Theman 

who takes the best care of his family is most fit to hav one. 
MELA. 


THE OLD AND NEW. 


. Burton, Micu., June 28, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Of the old and new I shall speak in a theo- 
logic sense. From a careful and thorough examination of the 
subject I am fully convinced that in the days of Jesus, the 
apostles, and church fathers, and down to a.p. 150, the god- 
head of Jesus was not believed in, as taught by the Trinitarians 
of to-day. The nightmare had not seized the brains of wan- 
dering, hunted, and frightened Christians as they were dis- 
persed by various persecutions over the different countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea and its tributaries. The 
personality of the Holy Ghost was not taught and accepted by 
the then Roman Catholic church until a.D. 450. Jesus was 
believed in as a divine person, as the son of man, as the mes- 
siah, but that the father through him did the works; He was 
believed in as the manifestation of the divine power in per- 
forming what were called miracles, as healing the sick, casting 
out demons, raising the dead, as was supposed, the power or 
agency being the same as that controling good and gifted me- 
diums to-day. The field is large, and I cannot amplify or 
present proof in a short article confirmatory of every impor- 
tant statement. In A.D. 325 a church council was called by the 
Roman emperor Constantine the Great, being the first Chris- 
tian emperor, to convene at Nico, in Asia Minor, to settle the 
exciting controversy long and bitterly maintained between 
Arius and Alexander, both bishops of Alexandria, in Egypt. 
In this first Nicene council Arius was condemned and banished 
with some bishops of his party by the Trinitarians. Arius and 
his party taught the unity of God. The Trinitarians taught 
there were three Gods in unity, equal in power and glory. 
Under the lead of Constantine this latter dogma assumed or- 
ganic form, and has held a prominent place in the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant churches to the present time. Down 
to the council of Laodicea in a D. 363 the Old Testament, or 
Hebrew books, were considered the only sacred and inspired 
books by both Jews and Christians. At this council Origen’s 
list of sacred books or parchments was accepted—viz., all the 
books of the Old Testament, with Apocrypha, as in the Douay 
or Catholic Bible. Those of the New Testament—four gospels, 
thirteen epistles of Paul, and all the others nearly as we now 
hav them, except the epistle to the Hebrews and Revelation 
or John. After many controversies these became parts and 
helped complete what was called the Sacred Canon, A.D. 397, 
which was pronounced by church leaders the infallible word of 
God, and assumed mastery over the human conscience in lands 
where the Christian Bible was accepted. Since then, under 
church rule, men hav not dared to reason on theological ques- 
tions, only to simply learn what the book said through tho. 
priests, then, like abject, cringing slaves, served God in fear. 
Few in those dark ages could either read or write. Tho Bible 
was in the hands only of popes, bishops, priests, and monks. 
These only were its interpreters, and their schemes of domin- 
ion and aggrandizement gave awful color to its teaching, 
When the book assumed mastery, progress in ethics and re- 
ligious knowledge ceased, and man became its cringing slave, 
and only as he has dared to throw off this galling yoke, this 
priestly bondage, and return to the plain morality and religion 
of Jesus, Confucius, Christna, Hillel, and many of the grand 
religious souls gone before—tho plain, simple, and exalting 
worship of a loving father; the communion, comfort, and help 
of angels, once human—has his religion been rational, peace- 
ful, hopeful, and elevating. “The Christianity of to-day is a 
monstrosity; Jesus knew nothing of it. The pomp, parade, 
pride, and show of popular churches would again thrust the 
spear and press the thorny crown upon-the head of the mas- 
ter, should he appear in their courts and teach and heal the 
sick asin the long ago. Along the bloody centuries, the dog- 
mas of the fall, eternal punishment in a lake of literal fire 
and brimstone, pardon of sins, three Gods in one, eternal life 
and bliss in heaven, hav been held as essentials of a religious 
faith—in every possible way, through pope, priest, monk, and 
cardinal, they hav been fastened upon the souls of men, 
women, and children. 


Men hav not dared to reason upon theology, only in subjec- 
tion to the infallible book. Men will reason fairly on all 
questions except on religious subjects. Here their reason is 
palsied from long disuse. The idea that the Bible is inspired, 
and is the only rule of faith and practice, hangs like a night- 
mare upon the souls of men. ‘To break this spell, to induce 
men to read all scriptures as the works of men of barbarous 
ages, as they would any other human production, is the main 
hope of the world. The dark ages of a thousand years was 
when the church had her way. When Luther broke with her 
it was not on the question of church dogmas, but on her as- 
sumption of divine power over the souls and bodies of men, 
In fact, he brought with him and fastened upon his adherents 
all the church myths of 1,500 years, including transubstanti- 
ation. Lutherans now hold that in the sacrament the bread 
and wine become by priestly manipulation the literal body 
and blood of their master. All Roman Catholics hold the 
same view. The church has tricd to subsist upon this fiction 
of body and blood until her spirituality has become paralytic. 

Did Jesus teach the fall of man? If so, where? What he did 
not teach is no part of Christianity proper. Modern Chris- 
tianity rests entirely upon the teachings of Paul. The entire 
scheme of salvation is based upon the fall. In the coming 
“age of reason ” that dogma must fall, and the entire bloody 
scheme built upon it. Then the hopes of men will rest upon 
the scientific basis of natural morality, where virtue brings 
happiness, and vice misery, here and hereafter, and men can 
calculate results as they would eclipses, without calling in the 
scapegoat. The sooner we leave tho air-castles and anchor on 
this stratum, the more promptly will reason and common sense 
come to our rescue. The so-called old lights are growing dim 
and fading from human sight. They must giv place to the 
new. They hav been weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, The new is on hand and at the door. Telegrams hav 
been received from ‘ across the blue sea,” from the immortal 
homes of many of the best of our race. Thousands hav 
shown themselvs in materialized forms to the joy and perfect 
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satisfaction of their earthly friends under the strictest test 
conditions. Sorne mediums are deceivers, and hav sought to 
make merchandise out of the hopes of men. But the greater 
part are true, honest, and self-sacrificing. Did they not posi- 
tivly know they were chosen messengers of loving friends, to 
giv to the world important facts, they would not act in that 
capacity subject to obloquy, slander, and misrepresentation. 
But millions know immortality is a scientific fact. It can no 
longer be gainsaid. Demonstration has settled it asa sublime 
and glorious truth.’ What matters it if the church, true to her 
evil habit of crushing out every idea that militates against her 
methods, cries devil, humbug, mind reading, psychology, etc.? 
What matters it if Brothers Winter, Sunderland, and many 
others object? They hav not reached or fail to appreciate the 
proofs, though as demonstrable as chemistry, clairvoyance, or 
magnetism. Some are color blind. Some are spirit blind, or, 
in other words, do not perccive spiritual facts, ideas, and 
laws. They are not to blame. Itisconstitutional. They lack 
the organs or faculties. The germ is there. When the shuck 
is cast off open vision will develop it “over there.” The errors 
of fifteen centuries cannot be removed in a day. The battle 
will be long and heavy. Organic and hoary myths, intrenched 
in college, church, and school will hav to be met in open field, 
and vanquished under the guns of truth and reason. Givthe 
iconoclast room. Let the images be broken. The builders 
will come in season and construct anew on a scientific basis. 
In autumn the “sere and yellow leaf” of forest and field givs 
no evidence of rejuvenation. But when the new life from sun 
and rain forces root and bud, all nature dons her finest robes, 
the throbbing, teeming, and radiant world is made more balmy 
and glorious by past decays. So the old faiths must giv place 
to the new, and the theological debris of the past ages givs sap 
and nutrition to the religion of ‘science for the healing of the 
nations. But what do telegrams from the land of the immor- 
tal reveal to us? He that hath ears to hear let him hear: 


“ There is no death. What seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath i 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call death.” 


There is no pardon for sin. Its consequences affect or 
injure man only, and will be outgrown. There is no angry 
and avenging God, only one of law and love. There is no 
endless torture to any one human soul. Sorrow and suffering 
are disciplinary, work repentance, and result in moral prog- 
ress and consequent elevation to higher grades, and others 
are constantly taking their places for the same object; and all 
are moving onward and upward under the law of progress, 
Man never fell as taught by the church, and consequently 
was never lost, only needing culture and moral elevation. 
There is no resurrection of the physical body, only of the 
spiritual. Man is not saved through the blood, merits, and in- 
tercession of the master. Every man is his own savior, and 
must depend upon himself. The world of mind and matter 
jis ruled by unchanging laws, and happiness is found in study- 
ing and obeying them. Suffering adheres to the transgressor 
only. It cannot be transfered. All truth is based upon 
science, and science is a classified form of knowledge. There 
is no sin where there is no injury either against God or man. 
There is no sin against God as the soul of matter or the uni- 
verse, because there is no injury, and hence no pardon to be 
granted, and the laws of nature become their own executors, 
and for the wrong-doer there is no escape only in ceasing to 
do evil. ‘Pardon is a license to crime. Penalty is a remedy to 
deter from evil. Exact justice can in no wise clear the guilty. 
This power sweeps away all vicarious offerings for sin. The 
sinner may and should repent, reform, and outgrow sin’s con- 
sequences. ‘Happiness is our being’s end and aim,” and 
our capacity for it is simply illimitable. If we will learn to 
comply with its conditions it is ours forever. No moral ob- 
liquities can invalidate this inheritance of endless happiness; 
only postpone. The lesson of all the ages past, compressed 
and voiced in thunder tones, is, Obey nature’s laws and be 
blessed; disobey and suffer. Pain, sorrow, and suffering are 
needful agents in the economy of nature. They develop the 
moral and spiritual powers, and are the most efficient educa- 
tors. They contribute largely to the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments, without which man would be a remorseless savage, 
unloving and unloved. 

These are some of the revealments through media in the 
face of old superstition, to encourage, clevate, and bless the 
wretched, hungry, starving poor of every race and clime. En- 
couragement in the line of progressiv development is the 
world’s greatest need. How cheerless the outlook if death 
ends all! Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die, and all love, hope, culture, reason, and consciousness go 
out in darkness and silence; and o’er our disintegrating forms 
the storms of ages break. Human life, with its pains, trials, 
and sufferings, only a riddle and & curse. No future chance 
to correct errors, gain new ideas, triumph over failures; no, 
nought but a long oblivious sleep. The temple demolished, 
and the oracle dumb. Believe this who will. It is their 
right. But better views Will illumine and cheer the heart in 
the good time coming. One of the mightiest agencies to 
speedily endow the soul of man, and send it forward with rail, 
road speed on the solid and graded track of moral and intel. 
lectual progress, is right parentage and good ante-natal in- 
fluences. No act involves so much as right procreation. Love, 
purity, health, and content, with pleasant surroundings, should 
overshadow every prospectiv mother. Parentage should be 
held as the greatest of all human sacraments. Then will 
spring to life children of love, health, and happiness, and 
with prophetic eye we may 


“ See a grand race our spacious courts adorn; 
See future sons and daughters yet unborn.” 
Forms outwrought in beauty’s classic mold, 
In wealth of love and nativ charms untold, 
With loud acclaim will ever bless the day 
We sent them down this shining, guiding ray, 
That through all future time will light their way. 


D. Higa, M.D. 


i San Francisco, June 29, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: As an Infidel, I am truly glad to know that so 
many of your readers are alive to the most dominant political 
question of the times. Need:I say I refer to the prohibition 
of the liquor crime? This movement is an Infidel movement, 
and has reached its present position through the Infidel’s 
mode of advancement—scientific investigation. Science has 
shown that alcohol is a poison, and hence total abstinence 
from intoxicants isa duty. If this is true—and I challenge 
its denial—then prohibition of the sale, except for useful pur- 
poses, should be the law. The one is the logical sequence of 
the other. Iam aware that theoretical objections to prohibi- 
tion hav been eloquently and subtly put by our Brother 
Walker and others. But there are certain practical questions 
connected with this issue to which experience can giv indis- 
putable answers, and which out-weigh, in the minds of ordi- 
nary people, the sophistries of theoretical objectors. With 
the opponents of prohibition, liberty is a favorit word. But 
the liberty for which they contend is the liberty of the high- 
wayman when he puts his pistol to his victim’s head, and says, 
“Your money or your life.” Itis the liberty of the rum rob- 
ber when he, by the magic influence of music, and with the 
fair faces and sweet voices of women, induces the young and 
inexperienced into his saloon, and puts the poison to his lips 
and says, ‘‘ Your money and your life.” The personal free- 
dom contended for by the opponents of prohibition has been 
the boast of all tyrants who hav robbed and enslaved man- 
kind. It is only another name for licentiousness, and is the 
foe to true liberty. What is liberty? This may seem a strange 
question to ask the intelligent readers of Tae TRUTH SEBKER, 
but it seems to me that some of your correspondents are ig- 
norant of its true meaning. Their writings are merely an 
echo of the demands of the poison venders, who claim the 
right to debauch and destroy our people with their villainous 
stuff, as an inalienable right. Liberty has been invoked by 
the perpetrators of all crimes, and all forms of licentiousness 


.Jand vice hav sought to hide behind the mask of personal 


rights and individual freedom. But what is liberty? Consult- 
ing the dictionary of our own language, we find that “civil 
liberty is an exemption from the arbitrary will of others, which 
exemption is secured by established laws, which restrain 
every man from injuring or controling another. Hence the 
restraints of law are essential to civil liberty.” Referring to 
the lexicons of Greece and Rome, to whose splendid achieve- 
ment we Infidels point to disprove some of the claims of the 
church, We find that there can be no such thing as liberty 
without prohibition. Ask the grand old heathen Cicero what 
was the meaning of the liberty which warmed the hearts of 
his countrymen and gave to the world the glories of Romo? 
And he replies (in his “ Officus”): “One thing, therefore, 
ought to be aimed at by all men—that the interest of each 
individual, and of all collectivly, should be the same, for if 
each should grasp at his individual interest, all human so- 
ciety will be dissolved. And also, if nature enjoins this, that 
a man should desire to consult the interests of a man, who- 
ever he is, for the very reason that he is a man, it necessarily 
follows that, as the nature, so the interests of all mankind is 
a common one. If that be so, we are all included under one 
and the same law of nature, and if this, too, be true, we are 
certainly prohibited by the law of nature from injuring 
another. But the first is true, therefore the last is truc.” I 
say this is a complete refutation to the sophism of the per- 
sonal liberty defenders. Ask Frecthinking Germany what 
she understands to be the liberty which has so brilliantly 
illuminated her historic heavens, and through her distinguished 
Infidel philosopher and statesman, Baron Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, she replies: “The right of nature, when applicd to so- 
cial life, condemns all actions in which one man encroachos 
on the due province of another, and hence includes all those 
cases in which the injury arises from a blamable oversight, or 
when it is always associated with the action, or with such a 
degree of probability in the consequence that the agent either 
perceives it, or becomes accountable by overlooking it. But 
that the state should rest here seems justly questionable, 
especially when we consider the importance of the injury to 
be apprehended, and the possibility of rendering the restric- 
tion imposed on freedom only moderately hurtful to the citi- 
zen. In such a case it is clear that the right is undeniable on 
the part of the state.” This is a complete answer to our 
honest opponents, and ‘‘pulverizes” the yaporings of the 
poison vendors of our country. Ask the Infidcl author of the 
Declaration of Independence what was his conception of lib- 
erty, and then turn to his inaugural address of 1801: “ With 
all these blessings, what more is necessary to make us a happy 
and prosperous people? Still one thing more, fellow-citizens, 
a wise and frugal government which shall restrain men from 
injuring one another, shall leave them otherwise free to regu- 


late their own pursuits of industry and improvement, and 
shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned. This is the sum of good government.” I envy no 
man’s receptiv capacity who can’t see that Thomas Jefferson 
believed in the principle of prohibition. Let us take a look 
at another Infidel document—the charter of our liberties, the 
hope of the world, the Constitution of the United States: 
“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect iunion, establish justice, insure domestic trauquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the gencral welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselvs and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” I say that the liquor traffic does the very 
opposit of the things for which our government was organized 
to accomplish. It is not justice to license 200,000 unscrupu- 
lous men to pander to depraved appetites, and kill yearly 
100,000- of our people. It is not justice to protect these 
traders in tears in a business Which, according to cminent 
physiologists, in bringing into existence every year thousands 
of American children with alcoholic constitutions which pre- 
dispose them to disease, pauperism, and crime. It is not 
establishing justice, nor promoting any of the objects for 
which our Constitution was adopted, to encourage a business 
the very nature of which is to attract into it principally de. 


praved men, men in whose ears the clink of coin sounds 
louder than the wail of the widow and orphan, men who can 
stand the piteous appeals of broken hearts and ruined homes 

but who fear law, and by bribery and corruption control po- 
litical parties, and seek to rule our courts as well as our jails 
and penitentiaries. Onr Constitution does not sanction the 
personal liberty contended for by some of your correspond- 
ents, and by the whisky criminals throughout our country 

Chief Justice Taney says, “ If any state deems the retail in- 
ternal traftic in ardent spirits injurious to its citizens and cal- 
culated to produce idleness, debauchery, or crime, I see noth- 
ing in the Constitution of the United States to prevent it 
from regulating and restricting the traffic, or from prohibiting 
it altogether if it thinks proper (5 Howard, 676). I hav said 
that prohibition is the most dominant question of the day, 
and if my letter were not already too long, I would provo that 
it involves moro dollars and cents, effects morals, industry, 
education, and political cconomy, more than any or all ques- 
tions combined which now engage the attention of the 
American people. When it comes to pass that the great po- 
litical parties of our country will not take cognizance of a 
question involving such vital intcrests, because of the arro- 
gant dictations of this traffic, is it not an evidence that these 
parties hav outlived their usefulness, and is it not the duty of 
patriots to cast their ballots with higher aims than the serving 
of a whisky conspiracy ? 

Readers of Tus Truru Sverer, if you desire to perpetuate 
this Infidel government, join hands with the brave, trae man 
and woman of the prohibition party, ‘ who with one hand on 
the heart and the other on the altar of their country ” hav 
vowed to ‘ pulverize the rum power.” Grorau T. Bruce, 


La Crosse, Wis., July 4, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I see Elmina has been reviewing Mr. Putnam's 
book on the ‘Problem of tho Universe.” Ibav not seen tho 
book. I hav only scon Elminua’s quotations from it. 

Now, Mr. Editor, with your permission I will review the few 
sentences which she has quoted. Ie says, ‘Mind is not prop- 
erty,” and then claims, ‘‘It is a process, and is limited,” What 
an idca—to be talking and writing about nonentitios which are 
but words—words without substance or signification. You 
aver, “ The soul of man is action, far-reaching, and penetrat- 
ing.” Now, if the soul is action, far-reaching, and penetrating , 
it must be something; then what is it ?—for a hundred nonent i- 
tics will not make a body. You claim, ‘Science sweeps the 
eternal heavens.” Hav you boen thero with your sky scienc 
and scen it sweep? What an absurd oxpression! You aver 
“Law is not a thing,” but add it is a modo.” Now, what 
amode? Let us see what Worcester srys about it. He says, 
“ Mode is quality, manner of existence.” Now, manner and 
quality of existenco aro not oxistonco itself. Jore is a lot o 
gab again about nothing. As for law, it presupposes a law 
maker, or giver. Who is the giver or maker—you, Mr, Put- 
nam? You assert, ‘T'he universo is mutter, and it is force.” 
Now, if matter cxists throughout all space, as you sny, wher 
is your space for force, for you add they both exist.” You 
claim it is not an ‘iron but a flowing universe.” How ridicu- 
lous! You add, “If wo fly in the face of nature she is ou 
enemy,” and then assert there is ‘orderly force.” What 
orderly force and “ nature our chnomy!” You claim, “Forco 
flashed into the stoamship, tho palace car,” and soon. Iwould 
think it flashed in the water that is in the boiler, if at al 
Now, I unbesitatingly deny that force is anything of itself, or 
any other of your attributes. Isnt if you think differently, giv 
me their length, breadth, donsity, and thickness. I class al 
such words with power, space, attraction, repulsion, and so 


on, which to my view hav no cxistence in themselvs. But you 
do not mean that, You confound attributes of existence with 
oxistence itself, which I think is absurd, If your words lav 
any meaning, they must signify something that exists. From 
what Elmina says about your book, I think sho docs not un- 
derstand it. ‘l’o my view, what I hav scen of it, it is most all 
attributes. You remind we of what a German once said-— 
“ Some mens know some dings, but more almost noddings.” 
And furthor adds, “Some professors mit pig heads hav too 
much talk, and not cnough think,” which 1 think is the case 
with you. I am your well-wisher, J. Vevrey, 


Wenrwortn, J). T., July 2, 1884. 
Mr. Eprron: Inclosed find draft for $6.85; please soud books 
as per inclosed list. The last books sent I lav read and 
passed to Liberal fricnds, who bav read and passed to the 
next, and I think they hav added their mite towards rooting 
outold superstition. About two wecks ago a Methodist clergy- 
man was called from a neighboring town to preach a funeral 
service. During his remarks he said he understood this was 
a nest of Infidels down here, and furthermore went on to say 
that any man that did not believe the Biblo was not halt a 
man, but more a fool. He chose a very appropriate place for 
these remarks, for out of respect to the mourners he was 
allowed to go his way. But he ruined church prospects in 
this vicinity, as nearly all of our business men are Liberal in 
belief, and all were hit the samo way. I read the old Truru 

SxEkeR, and then pass it around. W. L. HORTON. 


Oax Poirt, Wasg. Ter., June 3, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I sce that by the 10th of this month my timo 
for Tue Truru SELKER is up. So inclosed find $3 for another 
year. I am getting signers for the petition, and I will forward 
the same in a few days. But instcad of petitioning, I think 
that the Liberals should demand; and if every Liberal would 
cast his vote independent of party politics, it would soon 

make a change in our office-holdcrs and law-makers. 
Yours for independence in politics and religion, 
L, C. SCHARNHARST. 


Munron, OR., June 30, 284. 
Mx. Eprror: Inclosed we send you some names for the pe- 
tition. When we go around with such a paper we hav an 
opportunity to find ont who the Liberals arc. There are all 
sorts of excuses given. Some who profess to be Liberals 
refuse their signature for fear it will hurt their business. I 
tell such that I would sign it if I knew it would make a pau- 
per of me. A man who is afraid to do what he knows to be 

tight is no man at all. Respectfully, T. Y. NICHOLS. 
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herrings! 
and it’s too bad, too bad!” 


Ohildyen’s Conner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


And sure enough, 


the ground. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


fine dresses. When she had finished her work, 


she went to bury their dead bodies, when, 


Baby Belle. 


O trustful, soft, brown eyes that seek my own! 

O pure, white palms, I clasped so close in mine! 
How could 1 labor, severed from thy side? 

How could I rest, denied thy kiss divine? 


_ My daughter!” 
lies, 
Which wins me from Fame’s weaty field of strife. 
Weaving anew my web of shattered hopes 
Lying long dormant ‘neath a loveless life! 


ing sheepish and ashamed. 

“ Gobble, gobble, gobble,” said the old gob- 
bler. ‘‘Where are our coats and neckties ? 

‘What was the matter with the creatures, I 
wonder? How comical they do look, anyway!” 
and Mrs. Temple surveyed them with curious 
eyes. 

“ Gobble, gobble, gobble, gobble!” shrieked 
the old father, shivering like a leaf. 

“That means that they've been drunk!” 
said Ben, looking over the stone wall. ‘‘ Big 
fools! they hav been stuffing themselvs with 
the cherries that I threw out. Idiots! not to 
know any better than that! I knew men would 
be such fools, but I did think turkeys might 
know better,” and Ben winked at the creatures. 

One Sunday afternoon, Benny’s mother had 
invited the minister and a few friends to tea. 
She got everything ready before she went to 
church, set the table, and left Benny to keep 
house till she returned with the company. 

When she came, accompained by the minis- 
ter and two or three friends, Benny met them 
at the door with a smiling countenance. There 
was a roguish twinkle in his eye, however, and 
his mother was almost afraid he had been in 
mischief, but everything appeared as when 
she had left, and her misgivings were put to 
flight. 

They were all seated around the table, and 
the minister very solemnly invoked a short 
blessing. Then the covers were removed from 
the dishes and, instead of the oyster stew, 
roast beef, etc., in every dish appeared only 
beans—raw, uncooked beans. 

“Benny,” said the mortified woman, ‘I 
am ashamed of you! What do you mear by 
such conduct?” 

“I only meant to hav a little benediction!” 
said Benny, with & grave face. 

His father frowned, and bade him bring on 
the edibles, which he had hidden ere he sub- 
stituted the beans upon the table, at which 
good humor was restored, and the long faces 
were changed into smiling ones. 

After this, Benny was sent to his grand- 
father’s, hoping that he would turn over a new 
leaf and cease playing practical jokes. 

His grandfather lived in an old-fashioned 
house, in which was a huge kitchen and an 
ample fire-place. In this kitchen, religious 
meetings were wont to be held once every two 
weeks., Indulging his love of fun, Benny had 
incurred the displeasure of Deacon Plunkett, 
who had sharply reproved him for his irrever- 
ence during meeting-time, and commanded 
him to sit beside him at the next meeting, 
and see if he could be kept in a prayerful 
frame of mind. 

When meeting night came, Benny seated 
himself demurely beside Deacon Plunkett on 
the long bench attached to the old-fahioned 
loom, that in the winter-time was suffered to 
remain in the kitchen. Overhead, depending 
from the beams, were bunches of herbs, cat- 
nip, life-everlasting, double tansy, wormwood, 
and thoroughwort; strings of  red-peppers, 
some long skeins of blue yarn that had just 
been dyed, and, among a lot of other articles, 
a small but very full bag of mustard seed. 

A string of red peppers fell down, and 
Benny stood up to replace them, when he 
espied the bag of mustard seed. With his 
knife he made an incision, and out dropped a 
mustard seed, one, two, thrée, and more, right 
on top of Deacon Plunkett's bald head, and 
from thence rolled down to his neck, and dis- 
appeared inside his collar. 

‘The deacon scratched the bare place on his 
head, and rubbed his shoulders against the 
loom. 

Benny never smiled, but watched the mus- 
tard seed descend, while the deacon prayed 
for greater faith and more knowledge. 

Presently Benny slyly pulled the stick from 


In these words some sweet spell 


Thou art mine all, sweet cnild.. There is no dream 
In all my future where thou, too, art not! 

No scene were fair without thee; for, alone, 
Alike were palace proud, or peasant’s cot! 


Kiss me again, my darling! thy sweet breath 
Fanniug my cheek like some celestlal breeze! 
Sleep, little maiden, all the wealth of earth 
Agalnst thee weighed were dross—all gold beneath 
the seas! 


KISS ME QOOD-NIGHT. 
(Cradle-Song for Baby Belle.) 


Kiss me good-night! The perfumed breeze 
Steals through the Casement; and, afar, 
The wavelets beat the silv’ry sand 
‘Chat shimmers ’pon the harbor-bar! 


Kiss me good-night! Ah, little one, 

‘Thou knowest nought of earth’s dark strlfe; 
No sorrow yet its shade hath cast 

Athwart thy young and sinless life. 


Kiss me good-night! Thy rosy palms 
I press in mine, I stroke thy hair. 

Ah, can it be the fates shall frown 
‘Pon such as thee, divinely fair? 


Kiss me good-night! Ere in thy bed 
I lny thee down to take thy rest, 

Where visions bright shall haunt thy dreams 
Amid the “ Islauds of the Blest P’ 


Kiss me good-night! The lashes droop, 
Deep-fringod, upon thy velvet cheek; 
Thy sunny curls sink on my breast, 
And nature's sweet repose bespeak ! 
Then slumber on; no harm shall come 
To thee, for I am by thy side, 
Till, joyous, on the jocund morn, 
Thy lustrous eyes are Opened wide! 


ELLIOTT PRESTON. 
6 Park Square, Boston, Mass, 


$$ 
A Funny Fellow. 

HOW HE WAS CURED OF PRACTICAL JOKING. 

“ Now, Benny, will you try to be a good boy, 
and not cut up any more capers? You do act 
so; I don’t know what to do with you. What 
does make you behave so, Benny ?” 

“I don’t know, mother. I suppose I was 
born to behave just so, or else I wouldn’t,” and 
Benny adroitly threw a loop that he had been 
making on the end of a line, right over Neb’s 
head, and drew him, yelping along the floor. 

Neb was the name of the dog. His whole 
name was Nebuchadnezzar, but they called 
him Neb for short. 

“You hurt the dog, Benny. Oh, why don’t 
you act better?” and Mrs. Handy looked 
gricved and sorrowful. 

«Well, I will act better, mother, see if I 
don’t,” said Benny, kissing his mother fondly 
as she ticod her bonnet strings preparatory to 
going out. 

In the courseof an hour, when she returned, 
what did she see but all her pretty hens, Daisy, 
Dolly, Matilda, Angelina, and all the others 
who had no names but common Biddy, half 
shorn of their beautiful plumage, and flutter- 
ing about in a dazed and bewildered manner. 

“ Why, what is the matter with the hens?” 
she inquired in some alarm. 

Nannie, Ben’s little sister, spoke quickly, 
“O mamma, Benny blew up the hens, and 
the old rooster, too!” 

“Blew them up? How did he blow them 
up? Tell me, Nannie.” 

“He put a lot of corn on the flat rock, and 
called them all there to hav a lunch; then, 
while they were cating, he made a ring of gun- 
powder all around them, and put a fuse on it, 
and then he lit the fuse! And the hens went 
up in the air, and the feathers flew in all di- 
rections! And, mamma, they cackled and 


“They must hav been poisoned, 


there lay a dozen or more, fat, handsome tur- 
keys, apparently lifeless and inanimate, upon 


« I suppose I might save the feathers,” said 
the bereaved woman, and she proceeded, with- 
out more delay, to pluck the turkeys of their 


she sat down and cried heartily. An hourlater 


to her astonishment, one by one, the turkeys 
came staggering, and reeling toward her, look- 


squalled, awfully !” 

Of course Benny had a good scolding, and 
you would think he would not hav meddled 
with the fowlsagain. But not long afterward, 
his father sent him to throw out a lot of wild 
cherries that had been soaked in alcohol, and 
what did he dobut carry them out in a vacant 
lot, and call the neighbor's turkeys, who gob- 
bled them wp in short order. 

“Oh, dear, dear!” said old Mrs. Temple, 
‘my lovely turkeys are all dead,” and she 
rushed into her house in great agitation. There 
they lay scattered about the yard as dead as 


its place in the loom, where it held the bench 
upon which he was seated in place, and, sud- 
denly, with a jerk, down went one end of the 
plank, and up went the other upon which 
Deacon Plunkett sat, and away went his head 
through one of the long skeins of yarn! 
Benny rolied head over heels on the floor, 
laughing to himself at the figure Deacon Plun- 
kett made, as well as at the troubled and 
astonished faces of the audience present. 

The next morning Benny was sent home in 
disgrace, and found his oldest sister was soon 
to be married. 


“‘Now Benny,” said she, ‘‘ I dare not let you 
be present at the ceremony for fear you will 
do something dreadful, and make us all 


ashamed. So you will hav to remain in an- 


other room until it is over.” 

‘€ Oh, please let me see you married; please 
do,” he pleaded. “I will be good, indeed I 
will, Maria, if you will only let me come in. 
I never saw a wedding in all my life.” 

. Well, if you promis to behave, you may 
come in, but be sure you sit still and say noth- 
ing.” 

“« Yes, Maria,” said Benny very demurely. 

When the hour for the interesting ceremony 
arrived, the guests were all in their places, 
but Benny was absent. After a search he was 
found and bade to come in. f 

‘*T will be there in a minute,” he answered. 
“ May the cat come, too?” 

‘Yes, Benny,” said his mother. 
right along.” 

Presently in he came, and just as the cere- 
mony was about half over, in came Rebecca, 
the cat, making a great racket, and causing a 
titter to run through the assembly. Benny 
had split some large walnuts through the cen- 
ter, and stuck them on Rebecca’s four feet with 
shoemaker’s wax. You can imagin what a piece 
of work she made of walking, and how ridicu- 
lous she appeared as she went up in front of 
the bride and uttered a prolonged me-ow! 

Soon after this occurrence Benny went away 
to school, and the strange boys there com- 
menced a system of hazing, as they sometimes 
do with fresh boys in college. One night they 
secured & rope about Benny’s person, and 
dragged him quite a distance, unhee ding his 
cries and pleadings to be let alone. 

“ Poor Nebuchadnezzar! and poor Deacon 
Plunkett!’ said Benny. ‘‘ This reminds me of 
how I used to torture them. I wonder if they 
can ever forgiv me !” 

When the Fourth of July came, some boys 
invited Benny, who was home enjoying a vaca- 
tion, to celebrate with them Independence 
Day. They had a lot of fireworks, firecrackers, 
Roman candles, ‘ nigger-chasers,” skyrockets, 
pistols, torpedoes, and a tar-barrel. Benny 
was among the foremost to handle the fire- 
works, and set them off. 

By and by, amid the reports of rockets and 
snapping of crackers, there came a bang, a 
fizz, lots of smoke, and a dreadful smell of 


«Come 


powder and singed eyebrows. 


Poor Benny was a sight to behold, with a 
blackened and burnt face, hair, eyebrows, and 
hands dreadfully singed, and his clothing dis- 
arranged. Oh, how his face smarted ! how his 
eyes ached! and his hands! oh, how badly 
they were scorched ! 

“If mother’s hens and the old rooster felt 
like this when I blew them up, I pity them, 
that’s all!” and he groaned in agony. 

After awhile, like all other boys, Benny 
grew to be & young man, and one time he went 
on what was termed a ‘‘racket” with three 
other young men. While enjoying the 
“ racket,” Ben drank several glasses of whisky, 
beginning first with root beer. The effects of 
the whisky overcame him so much that he fell 
down. His companions dragged him to a se- 
cluded spot and left him. Two rough men 
came that way and robbed him, not only of his 
money and gold watch, but most of his cloth- 
ing, so that when he came to his senses he shiv- 
ered with cold. 

“Wheres my coat and my necktie?’ he 
asked dubiously of the wind. ‘* And where’s 


my gold studs, and sleeve-buttons, and my 


vest? And whats the matter with me, any- 
way?” gazing around, bewildered. 

“I guess you’ve been drinking,” said an old 
man on his way to market in the early gray of 
the morning. A woman was in the wagon with 
the man, and she said lond enough for Ben to 
hear, “Maybe he knows how my turkeys felt 
when they made a meal of wild cherries one 
time !” 

It was Mrs. Temple. Ben sneaked along 
like a culprit, walking worse than Rebecca did 
when her feet were stuck up with shoemaker’s 
wax, and she was waddling along on walnut- 
shell shoes. 

He had often promised he would do better, 
and would turn over a new leaf. This time 
he actually did turn a leaf. He saw how his 
love of fun had made others unhappy, and 
honestly declared that what he would not wish 
done to himself he would never do. 

He saw, also, that ‘‘rackets,” if followed up, 
would destroy him, soul and body, and he re- 
solved that his first ‘t racket” should be his 
last. 

He became a good, wise, and honest man, 
and although he had a great love of jokes, he 
was careful that they were always innocent, 
and that no creature, not even & fowl or cat, 
was harmed thereby. There was a great deal 
of merriment in his nature, but it was purified 
by experience, and although he was called a 
“ funny fellow,” he was liked far better than 


he would hav been had he persisted in his 
early methods of playing jokes. 
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Our Puzzle Box. 
1. 
A MATHEMATICAL CURIOSITY. 


Write all the digits except the figure 8 thus: 

12345679. i 

Multipiy the above by 9, and the producé 
will be all 1’s. Double the’multiplier, and the 
product will be all 2s. Add the first multi- 
plier (9) to the last, and the result will be 
all 3’s. 


And by adding the first multiplier 


(9) to the last for a new multiplier, the result. 


will be all 4’s. So on by adding the first mul- 

tiplier (9) to the last one, it raises it one num- 

ber higher each time, so that the result can be 

made any figure you like. H. Van PELT. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


2. 
REBUS. 


Five letters do my magic name compose, 

Which any one can curiously dispose. 

My first one by itself, as I'm alive, 

Will count twojhundred times the entire tive. 

My second is no less a standing wonder, 

It counts just nothing by itself, or under. 

My third’s a paradox, you my depend, 

It’s just the middle of a midge-tail’s end. 

My fourth is two third’s of an ox’s eye, 

Sometimes you'll find it in a pumpkin pie. 

My fifth you'll see on any cloudy day, 

In yonder sky resplendently gay. 

My whole’s the talisman that rules mankind. 

If you can’t guess me now, you must be blind. 
—Old Almanac. — 


3. 
ANAGRAM. 


A word of seven letters, 
Two letters a male—three a female, 
Four letters a brave man, and the 
Whole a brave woman. 

Lavra Lane. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
JULY 5, 1884. 


1. : 
Key, Quay, Wharf, Pier, Peer-—Nobleman. 


2. . 
Circle, Ring, Wring, Twist, Wind, Twine, 
String or Cord, Line, Row, Rank—-File (Sol- 
diers). 


3. 
Corps—-Core. 
Heart—Hart. 

Stag—Deer. 
Dear—Expensiv. 
te 
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Liberal Meetings. 
[Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in the 
United States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no. 
tices of their meetings published in this column free if the 
officers will send them to us.] 


- MICHIGAN. 


Mosxzucon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 


WISCONSIN. 


Mriwauxer.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall, 216 Grand avenue. —Exercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music.—Admission free. 


OHIO. 


Creveranp.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 r.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 

MAINE. 

Portianp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
p.m. Admittance free, Public invited. 


OREGON. 

PortianD.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o’clock, r.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The “Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Auroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 P.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o’clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
Tus TRUTH SEEKER ard Liberal books for 
sale. ; 

PrrrssurcH.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock, A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer toreply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Newarr.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken, Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. : 

CANADA. 

Toronro.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Montreau.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and: on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 

GANANOQUE, Ont.—Gananoque Secular So- 
ciety, meets every Sunday evening at eight 
o’clock, in Acton’s Hall. Free Library and 
Reading Room open all day Sunday. Visitors 
and strangers always welcome. Geo. G. 
Meikle, President; Henry Smith, Secretary. 

NEW YORK. 

Arpany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 r.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New York Crry.—The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.——Arcanum Hail, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 P.M. 

Brooxiyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale-——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale-——-The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited.—— The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 


Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 


street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 P.M 


—BY— 
JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 CTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. . Address 

THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Grimes + Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 


COMPARED AND REVISED. 
By M. E. BILLINGS, 
AUTHOR OF 


“PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 


“HOLY CROSS,” 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. C. Leranb, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: “ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS., 


No. 1.—The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material Universe; the Law of Con- 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, ið cents. 

No. 2.—0rigin of Life; 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 

the Spirit from Matter through Organic 68; 

or, How the Spirit Body Grows, New Edition, En- 

larged and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 

10 cents, 


No. 3.—The Development of the Spirit 


After Transition. 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 


Price, 10 cents. 


No. 4.—The Process of Mental Action; 
Or, How We Think. By Spirit M, Faraday. Price 
15 cents. 


No. 5.—The Origin of the Christian Relig- 
i 


on. 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tianity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 75 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Rome, Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace of 


esus. 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.-Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CABRIE E, 8, TWING, of Westfleld, N. Y. 25 cents. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


upplement To No.1 
a Sy Wound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8, Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 
. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 
No Recent Experiences Of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield. Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spfrit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
. rague’s and Mary Clark’s 
acha eienen n the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life. 
Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 
20 cents, 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


THIRD EDITION. 


BIBLE MYTHS 


AND THEIR 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison of the Old and New estament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous illustrations. 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common with other na- 
tions; and then trace them to their evident origin and 
explain their meaning. 

‘Tt has long been acknowledged by the most emi- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far as we 
know, the present isthe first completeand scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.”— Boston Cour- 


“‘Never before has there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one just published 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.” —Boston Times. 

t It is unquestionably true that the results of a 
rationalistic study of the Ohristian scriptures are 
nowhere else so accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—N, F. Sun. 


1 Vol. Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. 
Price, - - » = = $3.00 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH 8EEKER, 
33 Olinton Place, New York. 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 


The Gods. 


In five lectures, com prising 
poldt,” “ Thomas Paine,” “ Indi 
tica and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Including, “Liberty for Man, Woman, and Child; 
s The Declaration of Independence,” “About Farming 
in INinoia;” " The Grant Banquet,” The Rey. Alexan- 
der Clark,’ * The Past Rises before Me Like a Dream,” 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll." 


Some Mistakes of Moses, Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


“The Gods,” ‘ Hum. 
viduality,”’ and ‘ Here» 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to he Saved? Pa- 


per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, 


“The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should gend for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


The BIBLE—WHENCE and WHAT? 
BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 


A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 
ing the literature contained in the Old and 
New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
$3 Clinton Place. N Y 
NSAN! Improved or unimproved lands 
K A bieanywhere in the state. For in- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., 6tc., write to 


WATSON & THRAPP, or 0. H. CUSTENBORDER, 
1y13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan, 


“ANTICHRIST? 


Proving conclusivly that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST: 

His birth, life, trial, execution, ete.—is a myth. 
TRUTH SEEKER Office. 

Price, $2.00, 88 Clinton Place, New Yo F. 
EVERY LIBERAL SHOULD 

POSSESS 

THE LIBERAL HYMN-BOOL.—150 Beautiful Songs 
of Liberty and Freethought. Read and sing them 


at Home. Read and sing them at Meetings. Teach 
them to the children. Price 25 cents. 


DIANA.—Evolution in Marriage. The Higher Law. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and cured. Price 26 cents. 


BURNZ’ FONIC SHORTHAND.—A complete Self-In- 
structor in the art of Verbatim Reporting. Price 
$1. Send for circulars. 


THE SPELLING REFORM—And How to Help it 
Price 10 cents, 


"The above works sent promptly on receipt of price. 
Address THE TRUTH GREK ERE 
33 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


Man —Whence and Whither. 


By R. B. Westbrook, D D., LL.B., 

Author of ‘The Bible.—Whence and What ? 

About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a 
rationalistic standpoint. 

1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, New York. 


ə FREETHOUGHT WORKS. 
For Sale at Tus Truru Srexxer Office. 


Hume’s Essays. Essays and treatises 
on various subjects. By Davm Hums, 
Esq. With a brief sketch of the author's 
life and writings, to which are added 
dialogues concerning natural religion. 
Price, $1.50. : 


Idols and Ideals, with an Essays on 
Christianity. By Moncure D. Conway, 
the brilliant Rationalistic preacher of 
London. $1.50. 


If, Then, and Wher. From the doc- 
trins of the Church. By WARREN Sumner 
Bartow. 10 cents. 


Image Breaker (the). By Joun E. 
REMSBURG. Six lectures bound together, 
26 cents. Separately, 5 cents each. 1, 
The Decline of Faith; 2. Protestant In- 
toierance; 3. Washington an Unbeliever; 
4, Jefferson an Unbeliever; 5. Paine and 
Wesley; The Christian Sabbath. 


Infidel’s or Inquirer’s Text-book, be- 
ing the substance of thirteen lectures or 
the Bible. By Rosart Coorrr. $1. 


Ingersoll in Canada. A Reply to 
Wendling, Archbishop Lynch, ‘By- 
stander,” and others. By ALLEN PRINGLE. 
15 cents. 


Is Life Worth Living. By Wiutram 
H. Matxnoox. Contents: The New Im- 
port of the Question, Morality and the 
Prize of Life, Sociology as the Fountain 
of Morality, Goodness as its own Re- 
ward, Love as the test of Goodness, Life 
as its own Reward, The Superstition of 
Positivism, The Practical Prospect. The 
Logic of Scientific Negation, Morality, 
and Natural Theism, The Human Raco 
and Revelation, Universal History and 
the claims of the Christian Church, Bc- 
lief and Will. Paper $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


Jehovah Unveiled; or, The Character 
of the Jewish Deity Delineated. A new 
and valuable book. 35 cents. 


Kneeland’s National Hymns. 35 cts. 
Koran (the). A new English edition 


of the Koran of Mohammed, to which is 
added the life of Mohammed, or the hig- 
tory of that doctrin which was begun and 
carried on by him in Arnbia. Price, $1.50 


Letters of Junius. Two volumes in 
E From the latest London edition. 
51.50. 


Letters to Eugenia; or, A Preserva- 
tiv Against Religious Prejudices. By 
Baron D'Horwacs, author of the “ System 
of Nature,” ete. ‘Translated from the 
French by Anrnony C. Mippneron, M.D. 
Price, $1.00. 


Life of Paine. By J. E. Remszuna. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Life of Thomas Paine, author of 
“Common Sense,” “Rights of Man,” 
“Age of Reason,” etc., with critical and 
explanatory observations on his writings. 
By Grupert Vare. $1.00. 


Love and Transition: A Plea in poetry 
for the practicalization of known truth. 
By Many E. Tinzorson. $1.00. 


Love Ventures of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. A Spicy Narrativ. “And they 
were naked and not ashamed.” 50 cents. 


Man’s Nature and Development. By 
Henry Gronce ATKINSON, F, G. S., and 
Harrier Martineau. $1.50. 


Modern Thinkers: What they Think 
and Why. (Principally on Social 
Science.) By Van BEUREN DensLow, LL. 
D., with an introduction by R. Q. Inger- 
soll. With cight portraits: Comte, Swe- 
denborg, Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, 
Thomas Paine, Fourier, Herbert Spencer, 
and Ernst Haeckel. 384 pages. $1.50. 


Moral Education: Its Laws and Meth- 
ods. By Prof. J. R. BUCHANAN. A new 
method to conquer crime, disease, and 
misery, which churches, colleges, rand 
govoramente have signally failed to do. 


Moral Physiology; A Brief and Plain 
Treatis on the Population Question. By 
Rosert Dare Owen. 60 cents. 


Mortality of the Soul and the Immor- 
tality of its Elements. By A. SNIDER DE 
PELLEGRINI. 10 cents. 


Myths and Myth-Makers: Old Tales 


and Superstitions interpreted by compar- 
ative Mythology. By Joun Fisxx, M.A. 
LIB., of Harvard College. $2, 


Origin and Development of Religious 
Ideas and Beliefs, as manifested 
in history and seen by reason. By Mor. 
nis EINSTEIN. $1. 

Orthodox Hash, with a Change of 


Diet. By Warren Sumner BARLOW. 
10 cents. 


Paradise Lost; or, The Great Dragon 
Cast Out. 60 cents. 


Personal Immortality and Other 
Papers. By Josi: Oppgnnem, Ex- 
tra cloth, 12mo, 98 pages. 75 cents, 
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The Moss Engraving Company. 


But few persons are aware to what extent 
photography is used, directly or indirectly, in 
the various arts and trades. To even enumer- 
ate its various applications would make a very 
long list. The production of engraved plates 
for printing purposes by means of photogra- 
phy is at present exciting great interest, not 
only in this country, but all over Europe; and 
new processes are being introduced with such 
rapidity that it is difficult to keep trace of 
them. 
` Attempts were made in this line some twenty- 
five years before Daguerre’s great discovery 
was announced to thé world, and it has been 
held by some writers to be owing to the early 
experiments made by Nicephore Niepce (Da- 
guerre’s partner) in this direction that we owe 

he invention of photography. After the ex- 
periments of Niepce, the next to attempt this 
was Fox Talbot. Soon after this many others 
entered the field; among the most prominent 
of these we may name Dr. Donne, Prof. Grove, 
George Mathiot, Fizeau,. Negre, Poitevin, and 
Paul Pretsch. 

The first, however, to achieve a complete 
practical success in this line was one of our 
own countrymen, John C. Moss, who was born 
n 1838, in Washington county, Pa. In 1856 
‘he married Miss. Mary A. Bryant, the only 
daughter of a widow lady. In 1858 he was 
- engaged in the photographic business in 

- Monongahela City, Pa., and while reading an 
account of some experiments made by Prof. 
Grove, in which he tried to produce engraved 
plates by etching out the daguerrean image, 
but having failed to get his etchings deep 
enough to be of any practical value, it occurred 

o Mr. Moss that by using Prof. Grove’s method 

he could etch through the thin: coating of sil- 
ver on the daguerrotype plate, and then change 
the plate to another solution which would act 
upon the copper and not act upon the silver, 
and by this means get the required depth. 

He told his wife of his plan. ‘Why not try 
it at once?” said she, “and I will help you.” 
“ But I hav no galvanic battery, and there is 
none to be had in this place; besides, I cannot 
spare the money to buy one if there were.” 
“ Can't you make one yourself,” said she. ‘* If 
I only had some copper and zinc plates I hav 

‘all the chemicals,” he replied; ‘but there is 
no such thing for sale nearer than Pittsburgh.” 
His wife disappeared for a few moments, and 
then returned with their copper kettle and 
zine washboard. ‘They would do,” said he; 
“ but, oh, my! how your mother will scold if 
we cut them up; they are almost new.” 
“ Leave that to me,” said she; ‘ motheris out, 
and. we will get the battery made before she 
comes back.” So they went to work with 
might and main, and by bringing the sugar- 
bow] and the teapot into requisition for. bat- 
tery cells, they soon had the battery com- 
pleted; but before they had time to clear away 
the scraps their mother came in. She didn’t 
‘scold just then; she couldn’t; she only held up 
her hands and gazed in stupefied amazement. 

That night they managed to get all their ap- 
pliances in their sleeping room and then, in 
stocking feet, they experimented nearly all 
night. Before morning they had produced 
their first plate. It was all bad but one little 
patch, about as big as one’s finger nail, and 
that, as Mrs. Moss expressed it, was ‘just 
beautiful, and almost as deep as a well.” Alas! 
alas! great inventions are like Topsy in the story 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, who said: ‘I never was 
born; I growed.” 

In their exultations that night they did not 
realize that nearly ten years of constant ex- 
perimenting under the most trying circum- 
stances, often in great poverty and want, would 
roll away before they would be able to make 
the first plate that would be paid for and used. 

He soon gav up the photographic business 
and commenced the publication of a country 
newspaper. This was not successful; so he 
went to Philadelphia and worked as a journey- 
man printer through the day, and spent his 
evenings and Sundays in reading ‘and experi- 
menting, his wife assisting him in everything 
he did. Through the day she would purchase 
and mix the chemicals, and get everything jn 
readiness for him. Many, many times success 
would seem so near that he would giv up his 

employment and they would devote all their 
time to experimenting, until not only their 
` little savings were exhausted, but until they 
had sold everything that could be disposed of. 
On one occasion, having sold nearly every- 
thing but a feather bed, a gift from Mrs. Moss’s 
mother which they had resolved never to part 
with, he said that if he had a few dollars more 
to buy chemicals, success would be sure. 

Overhearing the remark Mrs. Moss quietly left 

the room, and in a short time returned with 

hasty steps and presented to the astonished 
eye of Mr. Moss a $10 bill. 
“ Why, Mary! where did you get that?” ex- 


claimed he. 


sleep on, anyway. We will pick out a soft 
board, it will make us grow straight.” = ` 

The $10 was soon spent, and still other diffi- 
culties to be surmounted; more chemicals 
were needed. Nothing remained but a small 
cooking-stove and an old-fashioned rocking- 
chair, a sort of heirloom of Mrs. Moss’ s family; 
and her mother had charged her never to part 
with it, for it would bring bad luck to the 
family. So the stove went first. - Mrs. Moss 
said cheerfully, “It made. the room too hot; 
besides, I will giv up tea, and I can make 
your coffee and cook what little we need upon 
our alcohol lamp.” A few more chemicals 
were still needed. Mrs. Moss was again equal 
to the emergency—the old chair was sold; but 
this time, as she drew out the money, the tears 
came to her eyes, but when she saw the sad- 
ness of her husband’s pale and haggard face, 
she said cheerfully, “‘ Never mind; we will soon 
liv in our own home, and hav all- the’ nice 
furniture we want.” Success was still far in 
the future. Mr. Moss went back with a heavy 
heart to “sticking type,” while Mrs. Mosa 
kept on with their.experiments. 

„Many such domestic dramas had ‘to : be 
passed through before success finally crowned 
‘their efforts. We shall only mention one 
more instance. eke 

It was after they had commenced practically 
working their process in a small way in their 
own dwelling. They had what thy: con: 
sidered a large order on their hands, and their 
chemicals were, as. photographers would say," 
“kicking "badly. One part of their process 
failed them entirely; the chemicals would not 
work as they had worked before. Day after 
day passed, but still they could not succeed. 


The time was up for the delivery of the plates, |. 


and they were getting fairly desperate; they 
saw that one part of their.process must be 
radically changed before they could ever suc- 
ceed. They had scarcely slept for several 
nights. Mr. Moss had . devised one. method 
of overcoming the difficulty which seemed to 
him faultless in theory, but still it failed in 
practice, Mrs. Moss insisted that he had not 
given it a fair trial. About two o’clock in the 
morning Mr. Moss sat down upon the side of 
the bed, worn out and in utter despair, Tired}. 
nature soon gavé ‘way and forced: sléep’ upon 
him. 

When hé awoke in the morning, he saw by 
the bright smile on his wife’s weary face that f| 
she had overcome the difficulty. She had pre- 
pared for him a good breakfast—a hot loaf of 
Graham bread, with fresh butter, and a pot of 
steaming coffee. Mrs. Moss had remained up | 
all night, and had repeated the experiment 
with complete success. No king’s feast was 
ever eaten with so much relish as that little 
family enjoyed their plain and simple break- 
fast, for it seemed to them that the last diffi- 
culty had been overcome, The order was 
speedily: finished, and the proceeds sufficed to 
supply their most urgent. wants. But their 
troubles were far from being at anend, Their 
outfit, though sufficient for experimental pur- 
poses, was not suitable for practical work. 
However, they gained ground little by little, 
until they found it necessary to takéa place of 
business in New York city. They fitted up a 
loft at No. 26 Cedar street, but still labored 
under great disadvantages for want of capital’ 
and skilled workmen. Here their.work began 
to attract considerable attention, and Mr. 
Moss was induced to engage in a stock com- 
pany with a view to working the process on a 
large scale. 


In 1870 the Actinic Engraving Co., was| 


formed; but as his associates had no experi- 
ence in the business, and could giv him but 
little assistance, and were willing to invest but 
a small amount of money, he was worse off 
than he had been before’ the company was 
formed. 

For nearly a year and a half he struggled 
against adversity, and was finally compelled 


to withdraw from the company in which he 


had lost all of his first outfit. He soon affer 
entered into an arrangement with Rev. Mr. 
Hobart, who agreed to loan $10,000. for a half 
interest in a new company to be formed. The 
Photo. Engraving Co. was incorporated in the 
spring of 1872, and opened an establishment at 
No. 21 Dey Street, but had barely commenced 
operations when they were completely burnt 
out. They immediately fitted up again at No. 
62 Cortlandt street. 

The first year proved very discouraging, as 
new apparatuses had to be constructed or pur- 
chased, and above all employees had to be 
patiently and carefully trained to perform 
their respectiv duties, it being an entirely new 
branch of industry for which no skilled labor 
could be procured; and to make matters worse 


“The other day I heard the 
washerwoman .say that she’was saving up 
money to buy @ feather bed; so I went and 
sold her mine;” then added, with a merry 
laugh, ‘‘ feather beds are very unhealthy to 


Mr. Moss’s health was rapidly giving way. 


sleep... 


night their bookkeeper announced. a small 


Mr. Moss. He went he 


motionless that she feared, his. end was near. 
After ten or twelve hours he awoke,. greatly 
refreshed, and from that time he continued to 
gainin health and strength. 

The second year the company began to pros- 
per, and Mr. Hobart was soon :paid. back the 
$10,000 he had advanced to the concern. Af- 
ter that their prosperity continued for several 
years. But Mr. Hobart was getting old, and 
his health grew feeble. “Under thee: circum- 
stances he became loth to expend more money 
for new improvements, while on the other 
hand Mr. Moss, being in'the prime of life, was 
eager to go on increasing the facilities to méet 
the growing demand: ‘for their work. : Dissatis- 


faction, gradually: sprung up between them, $ so | ` 
| Mr. Moss named a sum which he would be! ~ 
| willing to giv or take: for the business. i 
‘Hobart and his friends bought out the interest 
of the Moss family. Mr. Moss was then free, | 
and’ with all the -capital ‘he: needed, and with i 


Mr. 


his long years of practical experience and 


‘many new improvements and inventions which 
‘he had never felt warranted in introducing 
‘previously, he immediately set. about fitting up | 

‘on & large scale, . : 


In the spring of 1880 tho Moss Engraving 
Co. was formed, with John C. Moss as presi- 
dent and superintendent; his: wife, M. A. 


Moss, as treasurer; their son,: Robert B. Moss, 


assistant superintendent; and Jas. E.. Ramsey 


and Henry ʻA. Jackson; old and trusted em- |' 


ployees, as secretary and assistant secretary. 
This company was a great success from the 
start, and is:now the largest. establishment of 
the kindin the world. Their place of business 
is at 533, 535, 537, and 539 Pearl street. 


Mr. Moss, ‘though i in his ‘forty-seventh year, | 
is in the best of health, aiid Jools younger than |` ` 
he did when we first remember him some], 


twelve or fifteen years ago. 

„Mrs. Moss was in rather feeble health 1 for 
several. years after the.death of her -beloved 
mother and an only daughter; but she rides 
out almost daily, has regained much of ‘her 
wonted energy and cheerfulness, and seems to 
enjoy the fruits that, with her husband,.she 
labored so faithfully to earn.—Anthony’s Pho- 
tographic Bulletin. ` 


The engraving of the Bennett Monument, 


which isso much admired by the readers of ` 
Tur Trura SEERER, is the work of the Moss ; 


Engraving Company, as is also the splendid 


likeness of Col. John R; Kelso which appears | 


The Bible Analyt 


John R. Kelso, A.M. 


CONTENTS: 


The Old Testament.—The New ‘Testament.—The 
Creation.—The Deluge.—The Exodus.—The Mira- 
cles Of the Bible.—The Errors of thé Bible.—The 
Prophecies.—The Devil or Satan of the Bible.—The 
Heaven and the Hell of the Bible.—The Sabbath of 
the Bible.—The God of the Bible.—The Messiah or 
Savior. 
. Crown octavo, 833 pp, Splendidly executed. Sent 
by mail, post paid. Price, $3.00. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 

i 33 Clinton P1., New YOrk. 


RICHARD'SCROWN| 


HOW HE WON AND WORE IT. 


This is a book of 300 pages, embodying the 
most graphic, vivid, and thrilling por- 
trayal of Society Life as it 
now exists. 

The third edition of this remarkable book 
has just been issued by its author, Mrs. Anna 
D. Weaver. It. is a story of thrilling interest, 
thoroughly dramatic, pathetic, fascinating, 
forcible, and graphic. What ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was to the slavery question, ‘ Rich- 


masses of the people of to-day. 

Printed in large, new type, on fine, heavy 
paper. Beautifully illustrated with eleven 
engravings, handsomely bound in cloth; title 
in gilt, embossed on the back and side of the 
book. Price, $1.50. For sale at this office, 


Long hours of toil and great ı mental anxiety 
had reducéd his weight from 170 to. 110 pounds; 
besides, he had almost: become incapable of 
He seldom slept over two hours out of 
the’ twenty-four; and then only for a few mo-4_ 

ments at a time, while his ever patient wife 
sat by his bed and. applied:wet cloths to his 
fevered brow. He looked like a- man in the 
last stages of consumption. One Saturday 


gain for the last month. ` This favorable an- 


nouncement brought about quite: ® crisis with 


An a; Very. happy 
state of mind, and’ that night’ he slept so 


soundly that his wife watched by his bedside 
throughout the night—he was so calm ‘and 


| Nathaniel Vaughan. 


Pocket Theology. 


The Martyrdom of Man. 


ard’s Crown” is to the cause agitating the |. 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS, 


Published at Tar Truri SEEKER Office. 


Advancement of Science. The In- 
augural Address of Prof. Jonn TYNDALL, 
delivered before the British Association 
for the. Advancement of Science. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch. Also 
contéining opinions of Prof. H. Hgm- 
Hourz, and articles of Prof. TYNDALL and 
Sir Henry Tompson on prayer. 
_ cloth, 50. cents. Inaugural Address alone, 
in paper, 15 cents. 


Amberley’s Life of Jesus. His Char- 
acter and Doctrins. From the Analysis 
of Religious Belief. By VISCOUNT AMBER- 
LEY. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 
His Manifold and Wonderful Adventures 
. inthe Land of Cosmos. A new scripture 
pevident! inspired) discovered by I. N. 
From. the English. Very Rich. 

Pres 25 cents. 


Crimes of Preachers in the’ United 
States. “By M. E. Bornas. Shows how 
thick and fast the godly: hav fallen from 
grace. Price, 25 cents. 


Deity Analyzed andthe. Devil’s De- 
~ fense. Six Lectures by Col. 
. Joun R. Kerso, A.M. These are amon 
` the ablest lectures ever delivered, an 

should be read by everybody. $1.50. 


Last Will and Testament of Jean 
Meslier, a curate of a Roman church 
in France, containing the best of his writ- 
“ings. 25 cents. 


A radial novel 


Price, 


of marked ability. By FREDERIKA Mac- - 


DONALD. Price reduced to 


404 pages. 
$1.25. g 


or Physiognomy Illustrated. The 
` ‘science of individual traits portrayed by 
the temperaments and features. Tilus- 
trated by 260. wood cuts. By Josupr 
Simms, M.D. . 650 pages, 8 vo. Cloth, 
$3.00; leather, $4.00; morocco, gilt 
edges, $4.50. ‘ 


New England and the People up 


There, A humorous lecture. 
GEORGE E. Macposarp. 10 cents. 


By 


By Vowursire. Com, 
prising terse, witty, and sarcastic defini- 
tions of the terms used in theology.- The 
only edition in English. 25 cents. 


mie Legends of the Patriarchs. By 
S. Banme-Govnp.. $1.50. The. Congrega- 
tionalist, in speaking ‘of it, says: ‘There 


are few Bible readers who hav not at some 
time wished for just sucha volume. ` It is 
a thoroughly interesting book, and will 
be seized with avidity by all students of 
‘the Bible. 


Embracing 
the four divisions of War, Religion, Lib- 
erty, and Intellect. A-work of rare merit, 


and written in a superior style, By Win. 
woop Reape. New edition. 544 pages. 
Price reduced from $3 to $1.75. 

The Old Faith and the New. A Con- 


fession. By Davip FRIEDERICH STRAUSS, 
author of the “New Life of Jesus,” etc. 

Authorized translation from the sixth 
German edition. By Marmot Burp., 
Two volumes in one. The translation 
revised and partly rewritten, and pre- 
ceded by an American version of the au- 
thors ‘“Prefatory Postscript.” Strauss 
is too well known by the readersof Amer. 
ica to require a single word ‘to be said i in 
his praise, : Price, $1.50. . 


The Outcast. A deep, finely-written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Wuxwoop Reang, author of ‘ Martyr- 
dom of Man.” 30. cents. - 


The Pro and Con of Supernatural 
Religion. Both sides fairly and 
ably presented: By E. E. Gump, ex- 
Universalist clergyman. Paper, 30 centa; 
cloth, 50 cents. 


The Radical Pulpit. Comprising dis- 
courses of advanced thought. By O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM and FELIX Apter, two of 
America’s clearest thinkers. By O. B. 
FroraincHam: The New Song of Christ- 
mas, The Departed Years, Life as a Test 

` of Creed, Apocryphal Books of the New. 
Testament, The „Sectarian Spirit, The 
American Gentleman, The Language of 
the Old Testament, The Dogma of Hell, 
The Value of the Higher Sentiments, The 
American Lady, The Consolations of Ra- 
tiopalism. By FEL Apter: The Ethics 
of the Social Question, Emancipation, 
Lecture at the Second Anniversary of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, Our Leaders, 


Hav We Still.a Religion? Conscience. 


Price, in cloth, $1. 


The Real Blasphemiers. By Col. J. 
R. Kerso, A.M. Price, 50 cents. 


Truth Secker Collection of Forms, 


Hymns, and Recitations. Con- 
taining forms for organizing societies, 
marriage, funeral services, naming of in- 
fants, -obituary notices, epitaphs, etc. 
Also 525- Liberal and Spiritualistic hymns 
for public meetings, funerals, social gath- 
erings, etc. To which are added beauti- 
ful recitations for various public occa. 
sions. 650 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Nature’ ’s Revelations of Character; | 


. 


ip tne HE TRUTH SEEKER, JULY 19, 1884. | jes 
ANOTHER NEW BOOK! ~- — ammes 
New! Eloquent! Elegant! Splendid! 


Marriage and Divorce, 
By R. D. Westbrook, D D, LL.B, 


Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?” 


CONTENTS: 

The True Ideal of Marriage. 

Free Love. 

The History of Marriage. 

The Old Testament Divorce Law, 

The New Testament on Divorce. 

Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 

Rational Deductions from Established Principles 

Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 

Prevention Better than Ou" e. è 

Price, 50 cents.. Neatly bound in cloth. For sal 
at this office. ` ‘ 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC. CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FORM OF DISEASE 
WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
‘CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIE 
GUARANTEED. Pamphiets and all information by 
letter or in person free of charge. Send 
for Illustrated Pamphlet, 


` address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


e. 471 West Madison Street, 


JUST PUBLISHED, . 


PROSE POEMS 


And Selections, 


2 BY à $ 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


This new book is a gem. It is a model in 
every respect, In fact, one of the richest, 
brightest, best ever issued. = 

It contains, besides the celebrated “ Deco- 
ration Day Oration,” never before published 
and all the famous “tributes” heretofore 
printed in various-shapes,; but never brought 
together till now, many other gems selected 
from. the speeches, arguments, lectures, let- 
ters, table-talks, and day-to-day conversations 
of the author. | 

The work is designed for, and will be ac- 
cepted by, admiring friends as a rare per- 
sonal souvenir, To help it serve this purpose, 
a fine steel portrait, with autograph facsimile, : 
has been prepared especially for it, f X 

in the more elegant styles of binding, this |- e\ ~~ - 
volume is eminently suited for presentation: ` ; at 
purposes, for any SAGON or occasion, °=] LADIES’ OJAOKET. Price; $18, l 

„In workmanship the volùme is a Master: | : TESTIMONIALS: 
piece. The type is large and beautiful; the| Read the folowing testimonials, and be.convineed . our claims are correct m every particular 
paper heavy and richly tinted; the presswork'| and that your ailments can. be eradicated without the ald of MEDIOIN. THESE APPLIANOES ARE 
faultless; and the binding, as perfect as the| THE AOME OF ‘PERFEOTION: = 0. ! 


best materials and skill can produce. The: Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in | Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


book is quarto in size, and contains 248 page ; Fs - . 
2 ae bec eGated tou One Week. Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


No item of expense has been spared to make 

the work worthy of -author and public. į OINOINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec, 11, 1882. 
joo PRICES: >. : i) DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in-| pp, L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
Silk-cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and side, $250.] debted to you for the benefit I hav received from | your. MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
-, Half-calf, mottled edges, elegant library style, 450.) your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- | was entirely cured: of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
‘Full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, 7 50 | pliances, I can say. Without hesitation to those af- | Side, which had been a source: of misery to me for 
Full tree calf, highest possible style and finish, 900| flicted as I hay been thatthe etrect Arga s. the last sx years, that trisa numerous nee 
P pny pd dreads nanira ai anase zg] velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken w: - | before without bene: ut as soon asI put on the 
Sent toany address, postpaid, on receipt Of | Sts in my right arm and could not use {t at all, but | MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 


- 88 Olinton Place, New York. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


Embracing those of the blood and Nerves, the Dia 
eases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and the vari 
ous causes, physical and social, leading to the mare 
plainly treated by that plainest of books, PLAIN 
HOME TALK, EMBRACING MEDICAL COMMON . 
SENSE—nearly 1,000 pages, 200 illustrations, by Dr, 
E. B, FOOTE; of 120 Lexington ave., New York. v 
whom all letters from the sick should be addresrev 
In its issue for Jan. 19, 1878, Mr, Bennett’s TBUdh 
SEEKER thus speaks of Dr. FOOTE and his meata 
publications: ‘We know him (Dr. Foote) peronany 
and intimately, and we say with all the assurance 
that knowledge imparts that he is a man of tho 
highest incentivs and motivs, whose Ife has been 
spent in instructing and improving his fellow-beings 
by giving such intormation as is well calculated to 
enable them to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women. His 
medical works possess the highest value, and hav 
been introduced and thoroughly read in hundreds 
of thousands of families, who to-day stand ready to 
bear willing testimony to the great benefit they hav 
derived from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons which he hag so ably imparted.” 
Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK are at liberty 
to CONBULT ITS. AUTHOR, in person or by mail 
FREE. Price of the new Popular Edition, by mail 
postage prepaid, only 31.50, Oontents table free 
AGENTS WANTED. ` 
MURRY HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 
129 East 28th street, New York. 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK. 


JESUS CHRIST A FICTION 


Chicago, NI. 


. price. THE TRUTH SEEKER, . ` ‘| after wearing asutt of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING. | pounded gratitude, I remain 
. : 33 Clinton Pi., New York. | || for one week, can use it quite as Well as ever. I hav Yours respectfully, Founded nponthe Gite of 
: y ERE gas : ‘| algo been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Oor- H, A. BROWN. APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


‘| plaint for a number of ‘years, from which I hav sut- | - i E 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring áll the Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 


peat i time, never found but temporary relief, Since put- | who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
MEDICAL and HYGIENIC WORKS. ting po your, appliances I hav experienced groat with nervous prostration and female weakness : 
: i a rapidly as I hav in the 
‘Sold at Tax TRUTH Sumzer Office. benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 


past two weeks, will soon be well. Iwould, there-| DR, L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
Sent on Receipt of Price. i 


‘| fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your | the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 

. 5 . .| Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting | FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 

Trali’s Sexual Physiology. A Scien- }&sure cure. Yours respectfully, ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
tific and Popular Exposition of the Funda- 

mental Problems in Sociology. $1. 


WM. H. OLEMMER, - I hav since T-iesday, will soon be well. Will report 
What Our Girls Ought to Know. By 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Christianity. 

Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and QOhemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, England. 

Price, boards, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


No, 80 Eastern avenue. again soon, Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 
Dr: Mars J. STUDLEY. Price,-$1.00. - - 


ch will 

erivct a cure In a case of Paralysis, Will “at the same This lady reports herself entirely cured in legs 
f Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure 
of Nervousness. By M. L. Horsroorx. $1.50. 


EPSIA in thesame | than six weeks after putting on the garments, aud, 
patient We do ane Se or Ont Babcal Physician, | although in bed, unable to get ons when appiled, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the | she mevorthelona was abio to ri e twenty miles in 
patient almost to ‘death, he may possibly strike! | two, days after the appi ea on, re ne y’s name 
something {if he is very skilful) that brings relief can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
Parturition Without-Pain. A Code 

of Directions'for Avoiding most of the Pains 

a i1a-Bea ~Eiditied-by, 

© M. L; Honbroox, M.D.” Price; $1.00, ge 
The Relations of the Sexes. By|. 
Mrs. E. B. Durrey. Price, $1.00, ; 


for the time being. . cone desiring to communicate with her. 
Ladies, read the following testimony. from:alady who had ‘been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
Fruit and Bread. A Natural and Sci- 
` entific Diet. By ‘Gustav BCHLICKEYSEN. 


n Tamor, and who had n fold. th ing butt @ Enife:would gaye ber life, andthe chances 
ere ‘as REA Tn four EAT time eke s wan cod has wot | taken a dose of 
medicin since putting on the appliances, Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 

Price, $1.00. 
The Better Way. An Appeal to Men 


3 itw Ou. 
si aati od BHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to'fail me; I became nervous, lost all de: 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping,jall of whom declared that I had an Ovarian Tumor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my miridito take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was calledito the Bareka Magnetic Appliances. Ass drowning man 
will catch ata straw, so did I catch at beg in ope of $ curo. Four months ago I purchased a’suit, of 
in Behalf of Human Culture through a] your appliances. From the very first I felt gorated, the tu- aa? 
i a mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
Wiser Parentage. By A. E. Nawrox. Price, decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. as well as I ever was in my life, Since putting on the appli- 
New Hygienic Cook Book. Contain- 
ing Receipts for Preparing a Hygienic 
Food. By Mrs. M. M. Jones, M.D. 30 cts, 
Talks to My Patients. Hints on Get- 
ting Well and Keeping Well. By Mrs, R. B. 
Gurason, M.D. Price, $1.50. 
Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins. By 
Dio Lewis, M.D. Treating of the Sexnal 
Relations in their Higher Aspects. $2.00. 


ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin, My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
Prenatal Culture. Being Suggestions 
to Parents. By A. E. Newron. 25 cents. 


cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 

that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 
Aids to Family Government; or, 
From the Cradle to the School, By BERTHA 


Gratefully yours, MRS. MARY J. STEWART. 
Meyer. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Youth; Its Care and Culture. By J. 


Mortimer GRANVILLE. Price, $1.00. 


Eating for Strength. Including the 
Science of Eating. Five hundred Receipts 
for Wholesome Cookery; One Hundred Re- 
ceipts for Delicious Drinks; One Hundred 
Ever-Recurring Questions Answered. ` By 
M. L. Horeroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

Marriage and Parentage. In Their 
Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
in their Bearing on the Producing of Chil- 
dren of Finer Health and Greater Ability. 
By M. L. Horsroos, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


ur Girls, and Some of the Things 
may Ought to Know. By Dro Lewis, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. we 
Dr. Foote’s Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense.. By E. B. Foors, 
M.D.. Price, $1.50. 
Hand-Book of Health Hints: By E. 
B. Foorn, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


3 hysiology for the Young. 
S L enyen MD Price, 50 cents. z 


Science in Story; Teaches Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 5 vols. in one. 
Price, $2.00; extra cloth, gold back, 5 vols. 
hound separately, $5.00. 


Health Manual, Devoted to Healin 
by Means of Nature’s Higher Forces; includ- 
ing the Health Guide, revised and improved. 
By Epwi D. Basstrr; D.M., author of 
‘Principles of Light and Color,” ‘‘ Wonders 
of Light and Color.” Price, $1.00. 


Exhaustéd Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which 1s invalua- 
ble. So found by the author, whose experience for 
28 year's is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by math 
‘postpaid, Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It 
will beaefit all.—London Lancet. 

There fs no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman., —Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skili and ex- 
perience, Chronic and obstinate diseases hav baf- 
fied the skill of all other physcians H E AL 
specialty. Such treated successtully 


igri Mention this paper.” HY SELF 


DR. FELLOWS 


is a regularly educat- 
ed and legally quall- 
fled physician, and 
the most successful, 
as his practice will 
preve. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseases 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, «dn which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
B8PERMATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENOY 
as the result of self- 
abuse | in youth rud 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores, 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts. - = = 6.00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, 
Sciatic Appliances,each, - - 5.00 
Leg Belts, each, - - - 4,00 
- Knee Caps, each, - -= = 3.00 
Wristlets, each, -= -a 1.50 
Sleeping Caps, - =- =- - 4.00 
Ladies Jacket, - 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - os : 
Superfine Insoles, = = = 1.00- 
Children’s garments upon application. 
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Any of the above garments sent to any address upon recelpt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. Ifyou are uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send'us word stating symptoms, and we Will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. hile our, 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we WITI t 
guarantee that the magneticquality is.a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six. months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
jn the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. AÑ of our garments are made from the Very best Material for the purpose, and wiil outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore . 


The Only Scientific Magnetie Appliance Eyer Constructed. . 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


wot ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being buts trifle higher 
ordinary clothing. : 

a an DAF that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if _ 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we Will À 
refund your money. 2 i 
Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to. 
order, and a fit guaranteed. i 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


DR. L. TENNEY, 
sens eee 471 West Madison Street, Chicago, IH. 
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ALL gods and religions hav been based upon the 
` great untruth of supernaturalism; all hav been 
composed largely of the same gross falsehoods, and 
all hay been inimical to the best interests of the 
human race. All hay fallen short in affording to 
Man the truths he needed, all produced darkness 
instead of light; all proved an incubus instead of an 
aid; all augmented the evils of ignorance instead of 
increasing knowledge.—D. M. Bennett. 


HOME.—A happy well-ordered home is a paradise. 
Itis a place where love, joy, peace, and true happi- 
ness abound. It is a refuge where rest, quiet, and 
contentment abide, It is a stord-house to which we 
carry all our treasures and place them therein in 
safety. It is where we work, eat, sleep, read, play, 
talk, and are ourselys at our very best. It is where 
We liv, love, and are best beloved. Is it a wonder, 
then, that poets sing sweetest of home; that artists 
paint home as the most delightful of all spots; 
and that lovers picture the home they will create as 
the abode of all that fancy can invent, or imagina- 
tion can conceive as choicest, best, and loveliest? 
Blessed be the sweet, magical word home, and may 
every heart feel its worth, and every hand help to 
make more and still more homes to bless and beau- 
tify our own joyful and happy earth.—<Zimina D, 
Slenker. í 


THERE is one miracle peculiar to John (li, 1-11) of 
g0 singular and apocryphal a character as to call for 
speclal notice, The turning of water into wine at 
the marriege feast in Cana Of Gallilee has long 
formed the opprobrium and perplexity of theolo- 
gians, and must continue to do so as long as they 
Persist in regarding ‘it as an accurate historical re- 
lation. None of the numberless attempts to giv any- 
thing like a probable explanation of the narrativ 
has been attended with the least success. They are 
for the most part melancholy specimens of ingenu- 
ity misapplied, and plain honesty perverted by an 
originally false assumption. No portion of the gos- 
pel history, scarcely any portion of the Old Testa- 
ment, or even of the Apocryphal narrativs, has such. 
unmistakable marks of fiction. It is a story which, 
if found in any other volume, would at once hay 
been dismissed as a clumsy and manifest inven- 
tion. In the first place, it is a miracle wrought to 
supply more wine to men who had already drank 
much—a deed which has no suitability to the char- 
acter of Jesus, and no analogy to any other of his 
miracles. Secondly, though it was, as we are told, 
the first of his miracles, his mother is represented 
as expecting him to work a miracle, and commenca 
his public career with so unfit and improbable one. 
In the third place, Jesus is said to havspoken harshly 
to his mother, asking her what she had in common, 
and telling her that his hour [for working miracles) 
was not yet come, when he knew that it was come. 
Fourthly, in spite of this rebuff, Mary is represented 
still expecting a miracle, and this particular one, and 
as making preparation for it. She said to the ser- 
vants, ‘“ Whatever he gaith to you, do it,” and accord- 
ingly Jesus immediately began to giy orders to 
them, Fifthly, the superior quality of the wine, and. 
the enormous quantity produced (135 gallons), are 
obviously fabulous. And those who are familiar 
wlth the apocryphal gospels hay no difficulty in 
recognizing the close consanguinity between the 
whole natratiy and the stories of miracles with 
which they abound.—Greg’s Creed of Christendom, 
({Norse.—The miracle of Cana was at any rate a good 
beginning, but to think of the same omnipotence 
being drawn upon to procure a penny to pay his 
taxes (Matt, xvii, 27). What a falling off was there, 
my countrymen! A truly fishy story.—Hylazx. 


_ GOD has not put-us into a world where life and 
death depend upon the accuracy of another man’s 
calculations, or the question as to whether he is 
minded to tell thetruth. The great question as to 
what kindof a universe this is; as to what kind of 
a God manifests himself through its laws—this is 
not a matter of doubtful history, but of scientific 
verity. Then as to the nature of man, what kind of 
a being he is, according to what laws he needs to liv 
in order to develop himself, in order to organize 
into socleties and states, to attain his highesié pos- 
sible welfare. This is not a question of doubtful 
historic testimony, it is a matter of scientific obser. 
vation, experiment, and verification. Again, as to 
what evil is, as to the causes of crime, of pauperism, 
of all those ills that undermine human happiness, 
that shadow the world, and blot out the light of 
heaven—these are not matters that depend on tes- 
timony; they are questions for observation, for ex- 
periment, to be settled by the scientific method. 
And so of all great problems—those of religion, those 
of morality; the deepest questions of society and 
statesmanship, and all practical control and conduct 
of life are not those concerning which we need be in 
any doubt. They do not depend upon any gospel, 


or Bible, or book, or testimony of any witness whois} MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 


now dead, They depend upon the great facts and 
laws all around us, in whose arms we are, in whose 
presence we stand, in whose power we liy and 
breathe. They depend upon those things that are 
open to the observation and experiment of the 
world, —M, J, Savage. 3 


most bee masters hay to conten 
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-Freethinkers’ Almanac for 1884 
(EB. M. 284.) kas E 
WITH EIGHTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


2 


CONTENTS: 


Introductory. By the Editor. 

Astronomical Calculations for 1884, 

Calendar for 1884, | ` 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 
eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 

Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. 

New York State Freethinkers’ Association, By 


This World. By George came 
Agnosticism and Immortality. .By 

donald, = ` 
1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. 
Liberal Charities. : os i 
Noted Freethinkers and Reform 

Date of Birth and Death.) _ 
The Population of Our States and Territories. 


ers. (Giving 


H. L. Green. ; The Jewish Jehovah. (Mlustration.) ` 
The National Liberal League. By T. C. Le-| ‘That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 
land, om “Devil. (Hlustration.) 


The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. | Some of the Ancient and 


By Charles Stevens. Philosophy. . 
Paine Memorial. By Josiah P, Mendum., The Sacred Booksof History. 
Foreign Freethought Societies, Ro Jefferson’s Religion. 
The Ideal World, By Samuel P, Putnam, Useful Measures. 
What is True Religion? By Charles Watts. As to Time. 


Industrial Education, By W. S. Bell. 


l The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic, 
Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. 


Selections, etc., ete. 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid stóry, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL.” 


This ANNUAL is a compendious History of the Freethought movement in the United 
States. It contains i . : eS ; 
128 Octavo Pages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks, It is ‘not 
for a day, but for all time.” i 
Now ready, Price, post-paid, 25 cents, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 
33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


BEES! 


A YEAR KEEPING 
‘HONEY BEES. 


BEES! BEES! 
FROM $2,000 TO .$5,00 


> hem when putting them on, or teking off surplus honey 
The partiou) raare simply to Pores, and not get stung in the whole operation. 
BEE-KEEPING FOR OUR SONS AND DAUGHTERS.: 
- It being the - most pleasant, as wel! 28 the most profita- 
ple business that young people can engage in, and at the 
same time remain at home with their parents, The aus 
thor has known of several young men whe commenced 
the culture of the bee in their teens, and are now makin; 
more money than their fathers whorun the farm, an 
doing it easily and with small investments. We must 
also remember that the women folks often make the best 
of bee-keepers, and not so liable to neglect them as the 
men folks. 
KIDDER’S BEE BOOK 


should be in the hands of all persons who like honey, and. 
take an interest in the little honey bee. It contains more 
matter than many books that sell for two dollars, and is 
embellished with numerous Cuts and drawings. There is 
no trouble, loss, or damage that a bee master has to cons- 
tend with bat what the book will giy the proper remedy- 
by simply referring to the index, and that will point to the 
page where it is fully explained. $ 

n order to bring this book more prominently before the 
mass of bee keepers, the Author proposes to giv, as a pro- 
mium to esch purchaser of a book, from this date until 
July next, the priyilege of making his Celebrated Patent 
Bee Hive, as spoken of. in book, for their own use (but 
not to seli) Free of Charge, otherwise there will be the 
usual Patent Fee of Five Dollars to each individua! that 
wishes to make and use the hive 


PRICE, BOARD BOUND, 75 centa; CLOTH, 85 cents. 


N. B, The directions for hiyə making witn cucs, draw- 
ings, etc., will be inclosed within each book sold, until 
July next, (not longer). Now is the time for all bee-keep+ 
ers to avail themselves of this liberal offer, which is sim- 
ply to buy a book at the Regular Price, before Augus 
next 


revent the mont loss that 
with annually, Then giy 
the bees a chance to increase and collect surplus honey t? 
their fullest capacity; a)llof which can be easily accom- 
plished by using the kind of hive described in * Kidder's 

ecreta of Bee-keeping, ” 

Send for the Book and see how easily it can.be done with 
a few swarms of bees. 

THIS BOOK 18 A RELIABLE GUIDE 
to all persons that keep bees, especially to the novice or 
new beginner, as it teaches how all of the troubles and 
disappointments that the bee master is liable to, can be 
successfully overcome, such as Foul Brood, Dyseutery, 
Bee. Robbery, Ravages of Moth Millers. Loss of Queen, 
loss of bees Swarming time, by their flight to the for- 
ests, also the great loss in winter and eariy spring manage- 
ment, which is usually more than all Other ways com- 
bined. This boog will also inform the bee master HOW 
BEES WILL INCREASE AND THROW OFF SWARMS 
to an enormous extent, ali conditions being favorable. 
The old stocks will frequently swarm three or four times 
each, and oft times the first swarms thrown off will 
swarm once or twice each, with a good hive and right 
kind of management. In warmer climates the bees w 
increase and swarm to a much greater extent. i 
GREAT YIELD OF SURPLUS HONEY. 

Thia Book will inform the bee master how to get the 
greateat amount of Surplus honey, and at the same time 

ay it in smali packages weighing three-quarters of a 
pound to twoo. three pounds, as may be desired, which 
will command } © highest prico in market. In a good 
season the bee keeper may calculate on two or three 
hundred pounds of surplus honey from each old stock, 
and from fifty to one hundred pounds from the -earlier 
young swarms, especially if they do not over-swarm. . 

NO MORE BEE-STINGS IN MANAGING BEES. 
The Book will post the bee-keepers how to manage 


Address 
FREETHOUGHT NOVELS. 


God and the State, The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 


written Radical romance. By Wm. Mo- 
DonneELL, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest,- etc. 500 pages. 
Price reduced. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER 


33 Clinton Place, New York. 


Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 


WITH A PREFACE BY $1.25. 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS, A 
Translated from the French by BENJ., R. TUCKER, F amily Creeds. By Wim McDon- 


NELL, author of ‘Exeter Hall.” 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


Exeter Hall. “One of the most excit- 
ing romances of the day.” Price, paper 
60 cents; cloth, 80 cents, 


Nathaniel Vaughan. Priest and Man. 
A Radical novel of marked ability. Equal 
to George Eliot’s works. i 
MAaoDoNaLD. 404 pages, $1.25. 


The. Outcast. A deep, finely written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Wmwoop Reang, author of Martyr- 
dom of Man. 30 cents. 


Gottlieb : His Life. 
earth, heaven, and hell, 
written by 5, P. Potnam. 25 cents. 


The Darwins. 
story. 


(Editor of Liberty.) Price, 
~ -62 pages, octavo. Price 15cents. Address, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
88 Clinton Place, New York. 


ORTHODOX HASH. 


WITH 


CHANGE OF DIET. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR. 


` 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 


1 A Word from the Cook.—2 Choice Bits for the 
* Hash.—3 Seasoned with Satan to the taste, — 
4 The Chopping-Knife.—5 Hash, First 
Course.—6 Hash, Second Course,— 
7 Hash, Third Course,—8 Change 
of Diet, First Course,—9 
Change of Diet, Sec- 
ond Course, 


By WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of à 


THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 


Price, 10 Cents. The Truth Seeker, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


E. M:.Mac-| 


Modern Schools of 


| thing.” t 
| best clothes on then. .That makes all the difference 


.| only beast of burden was a mule. 


By FREDERIKA 


A romance of 
Beautifully 


A Domestic Radical 
By Mrs. ELMNA D, SLENKER, au- 
thorof John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 


: Bade and ndg. 


OFF for the summer—Flannels. 


“How did you. like. the doctor’s sermon?” said 
one to his companion, as they were walking home 
from church. “ First-rate. I always liked that ser- 
mon.” 


“CAN aman be a Christian and nòt be an actiy 
politician in a republic?” is the Subject of one of the 
Continent’s prize essays. We don’t Know about the 
| activ politician; but it seems difficult for a man to 
be a Christian without being an absconding bank 
president or cashier.— Puck. 


oa i 


-LILLIAN : ‘ What a queer title for a book!’? Mary: 
‘“ What title?” Lillian: ‘Not Like Other Girls.’ ”' 
Mary: “It is rather odd. Is ita novel?” Lillian: 
| Yes, I wonder what the heroin can be if she is not 

like other girls?” Mary: “If she is not like other 
| girls I guess she must be a boy.” Let : 

` “ TELEMAOCHDS, don’t iet me hear you laughing at 
a woman again because she can’t sharpen a pencil}, 
When you want something in that line to laugh at, 
do you just contemplate a man cutting out a paper 
| Pattern ‘with a pair of scissors, by the united efforts 

of his right hand, lower jaw, and two-thirds of his 
tongue.” R ž s 


A FASHIONABLE Austin lady was yery much shocked 
last Sunday at hearing the strains of an operatic air. 


j that were wafted from a neighoring beer saloon, 
|“ The police Ought to stop that profane music on 


Sunday,” she remarked indignantly, ‘Why, that’s 


4 the same air we heard this morning in church,” re- 


marked her husband. ‘Yes, but that’s a different 


“What’s the difference?” ‘We had our 


in the world,” 


E 


MARE TWAIN tells this story of Mr. Bergh: A lady 


was talking with Mr. Bergh One day; and chanced to 
:{ speak of a friend of hers who had lately been travel- 
‘Jing out West, 
.§ necessary that the father, mother, and three chil- 


In crossing the frontier it became 


dren should cross a somewhat swollen ford. Their 
So the father 
placed two of the children on its back, then plunged 
in and led the beast in with him, It swam obe- 
diently behind him, and all reached the other shore 
in safety, At the man’s bidding the intelligent mule 
returned to where the mother and child were wait- 
ing to cross. The mother, fearing to put too heavy 
a burdén on the already tired animal, put only the 
child upon its back, bade him hold fast, and, with a 
prayer, led the animal to the water’s edge. They 
plunged in, swam bravely for a time, then were seen 
to struggle and go down. ‘Oh, think, Mr. Bergh,” 
said the excited and pitying lady, ‘just think what 
must hav been the feelings of that mother as she 
saw her darling child lost in the depths of that black 
water!” ‘True, oh, too true,” sighed Mr. Bergh. 
‘But did you ever think, my dear lady, what must 
hav been. the feelings of the mule?” 


THE HEATHEN IN HIS BLINDNESS.. 


Heathen whom he had brought over, ‘is a church.” 

And the Poor Heathen greatly admired the church, 
By and by he asked: A 

“ Who is the fat man with the big watch seal, who 
looks at the church as though he thought.some of 
putting on a $50 bay window and raising the rent 
$500 a year?” = 

“That is a trustee,” said the returned missionary. 
' «He does most of the praying, Isuppose?” said, 
the Poor Heathen, who in his blindness knows very 
little about the way we do these things. i 

“No,” said the returned missionary, ‘he don't 
pelieve in praying; he is a Bob Ingersoll man and 
believes that nobody doesn’t know nothing and that 
they know that he knows that they know he knows 
they don’t. He is not a member of the church, but 
he is a good, clear-headed bnsiness man, good man- 
ager, strong On real estate deals, and so he’s a trus- 
tee. Doesn’t take very much of a Christian to be & 
trustee, except, in the country, In town a church 
only wants,a good business man for trustee.” 


glares at the people as they pass in, and tries to keep 
them out ?” asked the Poor Heathen. 

“ That is the sexton,” replied the missionary, “He 
doesn’t believe in Opening the church for religious 
services at all. He says the church was built to hav 
swell weddings in, and that for preaching and 
prayer meetings and other side shows of that nature 
the trustees should hire a hall.” E 

«Who is the very young man who pushes people 
out of the way that he may hav room to pass in, and 
stoops very low as he enters the twenty foot door and 
sits directly under the steeple lest he should strike 
his head when he stands up?” 

“That,” said the returned missionary, ‘is the 
new superintendent of the Sundsy-school. They are 
all that way at first. By and by, when he has for- 
gotten every line of his beautiful speech, when there 
are distinguished strangers present, when he has 
started the wrong tune to an entirely strange hymn, 
and corrected himself by striking the right tune on 
a key so high that the chimes of Normandy couldn't 
ring second bass to it; when he has flunked, fair, 
aquaré, and outright, on the first ten question in his 


now, and be a good, useful, earnest, and humble 
superintendent. He’s only young and new, like an 
August persimmon.” 

«Here comes the owner of the church,” the Poor 
Heathen said. ‘* He looks as though he had decided 
tomake pemmican of the sexton and trustee, and 
not hold any service to-day.” 

«No, that is not exactly the owner of the church,” 
the returned missionary said; ‘that is the leader of 
the choir.” á 

« Who is that meek, timid little man who is trying 
to creep in without letting the sexton sec him, and 
who has just taken off his hat to the leader of the 
choir?” 

“Oh, that is only the pastor Of the church,” the 
returned missionary replied. ‘ Will you go inside?” 

- And the Poor Heathen said he would, because he 
rather guessed from their looks, the sexton and the 
leader of the choir had made up their minds to 
settle that morning which of the two should take 
the church and run it,” 


“This,” said: the returned missionary to the Pane - 


“And who is the man who Stands in the door and . 


question box, he will know less by a ton than he does’ 
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Hotes and Clippings. 


In Japan every newspaper employs a man 
whose sole occupation is to go to prison when- 
ever a court orders that punishment for the 
editor; a new application, only, of the idea of 
vicarious punishment. 


A Brooxiyn clergyman declares that ‘the 
eternal glory of heaven would be incomplete 
without:a background of infinit woe to set it 
in relief.” That clergyman is hereby nomi- 
nated for the background. 


Aarapvate of the Michigan Theological U Uni» 
versity went to St. Paul, where, failing to get 
into a pulpit, hè went to ‘sawing wood, He 
now makes $2 a day and owes no man a cent, 
For a theological graduate, this man is a phe- 
nomena] success. 


Mè.. Tucger, in Liberty, thus outlines the 
political campaign: “Ore party nominates for 
president its strongest man, who is a rascal; 
the other nominates nearly its weakest, who is 
a nonentity; and between this knave and this 
nobody the workers of the country expect and 
are expected to choose the way.of their salva- 
tion from the present economic chaos.” That 
is the anarchistic view of it. 


A OREMATORY is to be built at Buffalo, N. Y., 
says an exchange, modeled after the famous 
one at Milan. No flame, but intense heat, 
will be used to reduce the bodies to ashes. The 


high temperature is afforded through pipes 


from a movable heater, which will be connected 
with the furnace. : The required heat by this 
method must be 800 degrees, and it will take 
four hours to reduce a body to ashes. 


P 

and sent to the almshouse Me vagrancy. -Hig 
wife, left alone, became melancholy, and one 
day last week she was found dead in her room 
with Paris green spattered over her face, anda 
glass half filled with beer and the poison stood 
on. a table, Dangling from a nail on the other- 
wise bare wall, in a. broken frame, was the 
motto, ‘‘ God bless our home!” 


TRUTH and justice are immutable and eter- 
nal principles—always sacred and always ap- 
plicable. In no circumstances, however ur- 
gent; no crisis, however awful, can there be 
an aberration from the one or a dereliction of 
the other without sin. With respect to every- 
thing else be accommodating; but here be un- 
yielding and invincible. Rather carry your 
integrity. to the dungeon or the scaffold than 
receive in exchange for it liberty and life. 
Should you ever be called on to make your 
election between, these extremes, do not hesi- 
tate. In every situation a dishonest man is 
detestable, and a liar still more so, 


Tue editor of the Christian Advocate has fol- 
lowed the example of his clerical brethren 
and gone to Europe. He assures his readers 
that they need feel no alarm as to the conduct 
of the Advocate during his absence, as he has 
written a sufficient quantity of editorial mat- 
ter to last until his return. It looks, indeed, 
as though the conduct of the paper should be 
the occasion of the least apprehension. It is 
the conduct of the absent editor which should 
be the subject of special prayer. As he states 
that he is about to crowd three years’ vacation 
into one, it is feared that he intends to paint 
some of the oriental towns a brilliant occiden- 
tal red. 


Franozs Garton, who has been investigating 
the heredity of genius, concludes that the 
brain of a child naturally tends to develop the 
faculties, more or less equally commingled, of 
both its parents. This general rule is, how- 


ever, modified in the first place by the superi- | guilty of. 


ority of one sex over the other. In some fam- 
ilies the influence of the father’s intellect, or 
want of intellect, is conspicuous in all the 
children, and prevails altogether over that of. 
the mother. 
are reversed, and in many instances some of 
the children resemble one parent and some the 
other. Sometimes they are like neither parent, ' 
but an uncle, aunt, or some other collateral 
relativ, 


: | like other college boys, only a little more so, 
the divinity that is supposed to hedge in shave- 
ling theologians as well as kings being insuffi- 
cient to prevent them from getting excited on 
lemonade and cigarets, and abusing everyone 
with whom they come in contact. 
reputable performance on a recent journey 
from Middletown to East Haddam is reported 
by the Connecticut press as scandalous in. the 
extreme. 


name of the paper from which it is taken he 
does not giv: ‘“ We regret deeply to learn that 
in the celebrated Johns Hopkins University at 
Baltimore there exists at present one of the 
largest and most activ physiological laborato- 
ties in the world, and from whence the cries of 
tortured animals are heard in the other de- 
partments of the building. 
Professor Huxley, having visited Baltimore a 
few weeks ago, inspired the trustees of the 
f| University with' the ambition to obtain dis- 


In other families the positions | 


Tsx Wesleyan Theological students are just 


Their dis- 


Their piety is kept for dress parade. 


-Exzzorr Prusron wants this printed. The 


It is stated that 


tinction for their institution in this..field of 
glory. The professor of physiology is - Dr. 
Martin, of Cambridge; a pupil, we believe, of 
Professor Huxley.” 


A curious document, evidently drawn up by 
a lunatic, has just been recorded in Worcester, 
Mass. It is a deed of one-half acre of land in 
Ashburnham, Mass., with buildings. It states 
that “I, Charles Hastings, of Ashburnham, 
gentleman, in consideration of the love and 
good will of the Lord Jesus, and one cent 
found on the premises of his, the rightful 
owner of all lands, as recorded in the first 
book of laws, the Bible, fiftieth psalm of King 
David, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, and 23d, and 
24th verses, the receipt whereof I 
convey unto 
the supreme ruler of the universe, a portion 


It is hoped that the new owner of this real 
estate will not be backward about taking pos- 
session, 


Tux “faithful” from this country, remarks 
a Protestant journal, who purpose visiting 
Italy, and enjoying the pleasure of kissing the 
pope’s toe, will be saddened to learn that his 
holiness is so troubled with an ingrowing nail 
as to render the least pressure on the foot in- 
tensely painful. Fortunately, however, this 
affliction is confined to one foot, and the 
pope has substituted the left foot for the 
right in this important ceremony, The true 
Catholic will find no difficulty in believing 
that the left foot is the right one when the 
pope says so; and we see no reason why the 
exercise may not be just as charming and de- 
lightful, just as rational and philosophical, just 
as religious and profitable, with the great toe 
of the left foot as of the right one. It is a 
ceremony, however, that does seem a little out 
of harmony with the intelligence of the nine- 
teenth century. 


Ix attempted rebuke of Ingersoll’s disposi- 
tion to make sport of the Bible, Henry Ward 
Beecher recently said: “I would like to see 
the man who would bring down the cradle in 
which his children had been rocked. and split 
it up for firewood and laugh to see it burn. 
What sort of 2 man would he be? When the 
child is gone and in some moment the mother 
finds in the drawer a little shoe that the child 
wore, she is bathed in tears, though the child 
has been dead for years and years; natural af- 
fection leads us to repeat the children’s little 
broken language. The prattle becomes dear to 
us, and the little garments that would be ab- 
surd to put upon the grown man’s back we 
hang up and look at as our children’s heritage, 
as belonging to them.” But this absurdity, 
Mr. Beecher, is just what the Christians are 
Suppose the mother in question, 
instead of hanging up the garments of her 
child to cherish as mementoes, should don them 
and parade the streets therein.: Would she 
not cut a most ludicrous figure? And if her 
sanity were not questioned, would she not be 
rightly ridiculed? Yet you, Mr. Beecher, and 
_ your fellow-Christians, don the outgrown gar- 
ments of a barbarian theology and persist in 
, Walking the streets at noon-day; and then weep 
! because Infidels, clad in more modern garb, 


are forced to hold their sides with laughter. 
Put away your Bibles, read them in your 
closets as the childish prattle of your ances- 
tors, and no smile of ours shall disturb your 
tender recollections.— Liberty. 


‘self to the Pall Mall Gazette. 
observes the London Freethinker, are worth 
‘noticing. For instance, he says that wealthy 
Nonconformists are only kept in the Liberal 
ranks by their hatred of the state church. 
This is what we hav always contended. At 
bottom, religious people take sides in all public 
disputes on religious grounds. 
state church and it will then be seen that the 
Liberalism of nonconformity has been a his- 
torical accident, 
will be cleared. We shall see on the one side 
Christianity and Conservatism, and on the 
other Freethought and Republicanism. Mr. 
Spurgeon also gave his view of the efficacy of 
prayer. 
endowment for his Orphanage; and, says he, 


ficult not to cry out “‘hypocrit,” in reply to 
this statement. 


do hereb: 
@ Lord Jesus, 


of the late Colonel Joseph Jewitt’s land,” ete. 


Mr. Spurezon has been unbosoming him- 
Some of his views, 


Abolish the 


By and by all great issues 


He needs £8,000 a year, besides the 


“I ask God for it, and he sends it.” Itis dif- 
Mr. Spurgeon tells thousands 
of people, as well as the Lord, that he wants 
money; and when the cash arrives it always 
comes through humán channels. Let Mr. 
Spurgeon tell the Lord only, and see if that 
personage will supply his wants. He knows 
better than to try. 


Tum Ministerial Union of Trenton, N. J., 
met in that city May 26th, and adopted a reso- 
lution requesting the authorities to suppress 
the sale of newspapers on Sunday, and urging 
“all good citizens to discountenance and in 
every way seek to repress this and all other 
bbath-desecration.” . To this the 
Sunday Gazetteer remarks: ‘‘ These meddlesome 
clergymen might just as well resolve that the 
sun shouldn’t shine, as far as the result is con- 
cerned, They are religious mossbacks, fully 
a century behind the times. Sunday papers 
are published because the reading public de- 
mand them, and as it is the intelligent public 
that read, and intelligence shapes the govern- 
ment, there is no danger of a few clerical big- 
ots suppressing the Sunday papers. The ani- 
mus of these attacks upon ‘Sabbath desecra- 
tion’ is apparent. 
newspaper to the stale and effete sermons such 
preachers as those who congregated in Trenton 
dish up weekly to their sleepy congregations. 
When the clergy advance to that point that 
they can edify better than the Sunday paper, 
there will be no need of resolving against this 
form of ‘Sabbath desecration.’ The Sabbath 
(and Sunday too) was made for man, and the 
clergy will not be allowed to monopolize it in 
these United States of America.” 


. Tue Roman Catholics of New Jersey hav 
complained for several years that their clergy- 
men hav not been permitted to giv religious 
instruction to the Roman Catholic children in 
the State Reform School at Jamesburg, and 
that Protestant clergymen were given every 
opportunity to teach all the children. On July 
2d a resolution was passed giving a Roman 
Catholic clergyman the privilege of visiting the 
school one hour in each week. Trustees 
Helme and Swain tendered their resignations, 
and it was said that Supt. Eastman would also 
resign. Supt. Eastman says that the Rev. 
Ruesing, the Roman Catholic pastor at James- 
burg, does not go to the Home because he can 
not giv the children of his faith separate in- 
struction. Of the 314 boys in the institution 
130 are Roman Catholics, and the superinten- 
dent claims that for the better disciplin of the 
children they should all be taught by one 
moral instructor. Another officer of the Home 
said that clergymen of all denominations could 
under the rules of the board hold divine ser- 
vice on Sunday, but it must be done under the 
rules of the management. There is no reason 
why a Catholic priest should not be allowed to 
talk to these young convicts, provided, of 
course, that the convicts are willing, But per- 
haps when they hav served out the terms to 
which they hav been sentenced they will feel 
that they hav satisfied the law without under- 
going this additional infliction, Punishment 
carried too far becomes torture. 


The masses prefer the. 


Glews of the Week. 


A CONCOURSE of people too numerous to be 
counted listened to the music in Central Park 
last Sunday.” There was no disorder. 


EnGLanp has agreed to loan the government 


of India £140,000,000 for the purpose of mak- 
ing extensions of their railway system. 


THE threat of France to open fire on the forts 


of Shanghai has caused China to look with fa- 
vor upon a peaceful method of settling its dif- 
ferences with the Frenchmen. 


Tux cholera, which began at Toulon and 


Marseilles, France, is spreading over other 
parts of the country. More than five hundred 
people hav. died of the disease. 


Tux czar of Russia had it in his mind to 


visit Warsaw, but defers the excursion now 
that he finds a plot exists to blow up the royal 
palace at that place, 


Happy czar! 
PRESIDENT VIELE of the Park Commission- 


ers says that the Sunday concerts in Central 
Park will go on. 
the sensible public approves of them. 


He is satisfied, he says, that 


A CORRESPONDENT Of the Chicago Inter- Ocean 


‘claims to hav discovered scandalous frauds in 


the construction of the Lincoln monument at 
Springfield, T11., which threaten the fall of the 
entire structure. 


Tu Rev. Mr. Bristor, of Newark, N. J., who 
has just escaped conviction on a charge of un- 
natural crime by the stealing of important 
papers bearing on his case, is now sued by his 
lawyer for counsel fees, 


Tue Washington monument at Washington, 
D. G., has reached a hight of 488 feet, and is 
now the highest structure in the world with 
the exception of the cathedral at Cologne, in 
Prussia, which is about 500 feet high. 


JusticE DELEnanty, of Long Island City, N. 
Y., has decided in the case of Mr, P. Ryan, ar- 
rested for playing baseball on Sunday, that 
ball-playing when indulged in as a Sunday 
pastime is not a crime. Mr, Ryan was there- 
fore discharged. 


Ware Father Hennessey, a Roman Catholic 
priest, was distributing consecrated wafers last 
Sunday in the cathedral in Jersey City, he was 
stricken down with a hemorrhage. The phys- 
icians who were summoned pronounced his 
condition critical, 


Buarne has written his letter of acceptance 
of the nomination for the presidency. It is 
mainly an argument for protectiv tariff, but 
favors a peaceful foreign policy, and the ex- 
termination of polygamy among the Mormons. 
He holds that “it is a- good land which the 
Lord our God doth giv us,” and pleads for the 
sacredness of the ballot. 


Tue women of Wequetequock, Conn., were 
some time ago denied the use of the school- 
house to hold religious revivals on the ground 
that the crowd which they drew together were 
in the habit of damaging the interior decora- 
tions of the edifice. The gentle damsels there- 
upon ‘armed themselvs with axes and crow- 
bars, and smashed their way in, overpowering 
a dozen men who opposed their entrance, and 
inflicting a crowbar wound upon the hand of 
the prudential committee, The prudential 
committee has now called a meeting of the 
voters of the district to decide whether a suit 
shall be brought against the assaulters and 
batterers. 


Tue relief ships Thetis and Bear hav found 
the survivors of Lieut. Greely’s Arctic explor- 
ing party, These were seven in number, 
eighteen of the original twenty-five having died 
of starvation and exposure. The survivors 
were found on June 22d, five miles off Cape 
Sabine, in Smith’s Sound, on the coast of west 
Greenland. The men rescued were at the 
point of starvation when found. The Greely 
party had been further north and west and 
made more important discoveries than any 
previous explorers in that direction. But for 
the lack of food the expedition would hav 
been successful and returned in safety. The 
expedition sailed from St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, June 7, 1881. 
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Communications. 


An Antidote Analyzed, 
INTRODUCTION. | ‘ 

In the Waynesburg Messenger of May 20, 1884, ap- 
peared a lengthy article from the pen of A. G. Cross, 
in which the writer undertook to “ antidote, if may 
be, the py#mic poison that drops from the tongues 


and flows from the pens of modert Freethinkers and 


so-called Liberalists.” Feeling assured that our peo- 
ple had imbibed nothing poisonous from the tongues 
and pens of Liberals, and fearing that the poisonous 
. Slanders and misrepresentations of which his medicine 
was largely composed might have a deleterious influ- 
ence upon some of his convalescing patients, I felt it 
my duty to reply to Mr. Cross in as courteous a man- 
`- ner as the nature of his attack would permit. I did 
so, and presented my reply to the editor of the 
Waynesburg Messenger for publication, supposing, of 
course, that he would have enough respect for fair- 
ness and gentlemanly courtesy to extend to me the 
same privilege he had granted my opponent. But it 
is with reluctance and a blush of shame for my 
brother-man that I'am compelled to make known this 
editor’s absolute refusal to grant me the rightful priv- 
ilege of his paper to defend an honest belief, for whose 
virulent attacks he had freely surrendered more space 
than I desired. He first refused on the ground that 
my communication was too long. Besides the arti- 
cle to which mine was a reply, this editor had, in a 
subsequent issue, published a much longer communi- 
cation from Mr. Cross on the same subject, and he 
admitted having another then in type. I explained 
to him that my article would not occupy as much 
space as two of Mr. Cross’s, and that he could pub- 
lish it in two issues; and, finally, I agreed to con- 
dense it to the length of Mr. Cross’s first article. 
Utterly baffled in this excuse, he was compelled to 
find another. He then urged that he was running a 


secular paper, and did not want to get ‘mixed up” |. 


in discussions on religion; that my article would call 
forth another from Mr. Cross, and I would want to 
reply to that, and he didn’t know where it would 
` stop. He also took the pains to inform me that Mr. 
Cross’s articles were not interesting to his readers; 
that he wished he had not published them, and that 
he would not publish any more. Of course this was 
all very gratifying. But I replied that I didn’t know 
nor care what kind of a paper he might pretend to 
run; that I was not attempting to introduce any new 
department in his paper; that if he didn’t want to get 
“ mixed up” with religion he had proceeded in a very 
strange manner when he published three lengthy 
articles on the subject; that if he intended to exclude 
such matter from his columns he should have done so 
when the act would have done no one an injury; that 
Mr. Cross had presented one side of the question—all 
I asked was the privilege of presenting the other side. 
Itold him that if he did not regard my article as 
readable, I should consider him perfectly justifiable 
in rejecting it, but that if he debarred me from the 
use of his columns on any other grounds I should 
consider it a palpable and gross injustice. I also 
agreed to make the communication final on my part. 
He admitted my article to be well written, and, thus 
left without a shadow of an excuse, simply refused. 

Now, I am not going to inundate the Waynesburg 
Messenger and its editor with abusive epithets. On 
the other hand, I am inclined to view his unkind, un- 
fair action with a great deal of alleviation. I have 
simply stated the facts, from which all will see his un- 
just, unfair, uncharitable position. 

The majority of the readers of the Messenger arein- 
tolerant Christians, who, this editor no doubt feels, 
would ostracize him were he to publish my communi- 
cations; and I suppose his fears are not altogether 
unfounded. Donot understand me as justifying him 
on thisground. I merely mention this consideration 
as palliating in some degree the unfairness of his act. 
He is now a slave to an intolerant, tyrannical master. 
I hope to see the day when I can grasp him by the 
hand as a free and honest fellow-Liberal, unfettered 
by the chains of bigoted superstition, untrammeled 
by the fear of an intolerant patronage, and unbiased 
by the voice of popular opinion. That day of eman- 
cipation is rapidly approaching, and I hope the editor 
of the Messenger may liv to enjoy its beneficent influ- 
ence. 

I have sworn unceasing warfare against a system 
of religion that I believe to be absurd, pernicious, 
and revolting. Justice forbid that I, like my Chris- 
tian foes, should wage this warfare with bigotry and 
intolerance ! 

Being debarred from the rightful medium for pre- 
senting my reply to Mr. Cross, I present it in the fol- 
lowing pages, just as written for the Messenger. AN 
I ask of my readers is a fair and impartial examina- 
tion ofits contents. Having granted me that courtesy, 
they are at liberty to praise or condemn, as their bet- 
ter judgment prompts. Iam in earnest, and solely 
desirous of knowing the truth. To those who are 
willing to point out in a kind and gentlemanly man- 
ner what they consider my errors, I am ever ready to 
give my most courteous attention. We would kindly 
ask those who are so fond of wielding the weapons of 


feeble-vision.”. = 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, JULY 26, 1884. 


abuse to think before they aim their 
at the hearts of earnest, honest men. 


H. Cray Lvs. 
Waynesburg, Pa., June 15,1884, - 


LIBERALISM. 
Me. Eprror: f : 


_ “The mousing owl may strike, but the eagle’s flight is above 
its reach, and his sunlit home far beyond the strength of its 


tea 
at i e A 


-Just so. (°° 


There are ‘brave and honest ‘men who ‘hav dared 
to substitute the torch of reason for the darkness of 
credulity; who, instead of crushing their first honest, 
intelligent doubt with the leaden weight of bigotry, 
have searched diligently for its foundation and found 
it firmly planted on the indestructible pillar of rea- 
son; who have weighed the evidence and found the 
‘Christian religion to be unsupported by anything 
that appeals to unprejudiced intelligence as worthy 
of belief; who are proud of the term Infidel so op- 
probrious to some, and who frankly voice their. senti- 


ments in spite of flippant scorn and heartless tyranny. 


These men have too much humanity,too much noble 
manhood, to be affected by the invective and misrep- 
resentation of persons who may differ from them in 


opinion. 


Let the “mousing owl” strike—and hoot, too, for 


that matter. 

The Infidel has built his home with justice, mercy, 
and human kindness on the sunlit rock of reason, 
far beyond the “feeble vision” of those who have no 


defense for their “striking” save that of waning 


popularity. 
“Now and then somebody examines, and in spite 
of all keeps his manhood, and has the courage to 
follow where his reason leads. Then the wise get 
together and repeat wise saws, and exchange know- 
ing nods and most prophetic winks. - The stupidly 


wise sit owl-like on the dead limbs of the tree of 


knowledge and solemnly hoot.” 

Dr. A. G. Cross has felt called by duty to adminis- 
ter an antidote to those who may have imbibed “the 
pyeme poison which drops from the tongues and 
flows from the pens of modern Freethinkers and so- 
called Liberalists.” 

Well, giving antidotes is in the line of the doctor’s 
profession, and he is certainly to be commended for 
endeavoring to prolong the life of the “most intelli- 
gent.and benevolent religion known to mankind.” 
Nor should he be censured because the antidote fails 
to do the work intended. The physician administers 
the medicine that his better judgement teaches him 


will be most effectual, and if the disease proves an’ 


incurable one, he has, at least, done his duty. 

Mr. Cross is not to blame because his religion is 
not capable of a strong defense. It is a matter of 
surprise, however, that intelligent men should believe 
in a religion capable of no stronger defense than the 
applause of its growth and popularity, and the vilifi- 
cation and gross misrepresentation of its opponents. 
This is the defense he has presented. It is the oné 
hurled from every pulpit in the land. 

Man, from an inherent quality of his nature, is 
loath to place himself in a position conspicuously dif- 
ferent from the majority of his fellow-men. Most 
especially is this true when such a position will bring 
upon him the contemptuous sneers and ridicule of a 
multitude of good but thoughtless people. Preachers 
realize this fact, and it is the weapon with which they 
keep the cowering, thoughtless, superstitious multi- 
tude within their folds. They flaunt before their 
credulous congregations the great prestige and influ- 
ence of the Christian religion. They throw them- 
selves into a storm of pathos and extol the so-called 
beneficent results of Christianity. They roll up the 
whites of their eyes and -bawl about the love and 
mercy of Jehovah, the infamous character of Infidels, 
and the danger and wickedness of Infidel teachings. 
Thus they wind their accursed chains of fear around 
the innocent hearts of childhood and crush the youth- 
ful intellect with burdens of prejudice and bigotry, 
and then exclaim: “See what a power we are!” 

We should certainly not presume to dispute with 
a learned M.D. as to what is poison and what is not. 
He ought to know. ‘Yet we would commend to his 
consideration whether or not he may hav, at a casual 
glance, mistaken something for poison that is just 
the opposite. We ask that before giving any more 
antidote he give this material that he is pleased to 
term pyzemic poison a more careful analysis than the 
substance of the antidote already prescribed would 
indicate. 

I should be pleased to notice some of the pyzemic 
poison that has dropped from the tongues and flowed 
from the pens of that little army of grand and noble 
souls who have stood up for truth and humanity. 
But I fear I should take up too much space, so I de- 
sist. I simply ask you to search the writings of such 
men as Robert G. Ingersoll, H. W. Longfellow, Jas. 
E. Emerson, D. M. Bennett, and Chas. Darwin, and 
if you don’t succeed in finding any poison, turn to 
the “book of: books,” and read the twenty-third 
chapter of Ezekiel. 

The doctor’s article is so filled with disgusting mis- 
representation that I am loath to wade through it; 
but it is by such migrepresentation that a great many 


poisoned shafts 


people are deceived. The ingredients of the antidote 
seem to be: praise and misrepresentation of. Chris- 
tianity, denunciation and misrepresentation of Infi- 
delity. . 

Here is the way the good doctor does up Infidelity: 
“If. Infidelity was a.positiv institution, if it had 
any documentary proof, then it might be a subject 
for argument; but as it is a mere negation, and con- 
sists wholly in the rejection of testimony, the repudi- 
ation of evidence, and the denial of facts, logical, ar- 
gumentative, and inductive reasoning is out of the 
question.” . 

Easy, isn’t it? Just as easy as rolling off alog to 
disprove of it in that way. After writing the above 
long sentence I imagine I can see the antidotal sage 
lean back in hig chair, draw a long sigh of relief, and 
soliloquize thus: “Ah, how nicely I have disposed of 
that! Now I shall not be expected to notice any of 
those Infidel arguments that puzzle me so, but I can 
go on and misrepresent Infidelity and laud Chris- 
tianity to my heart’s content.” l 

Now, doctor, there are a few things that we Infidels 
do not just understand. Of course we would not ask 
a man so wise, so learned, so logical, as yourself. to 
come down from your high pinnacle of logic and at- 
tempt to argue with us. But you have asked a few 
questions which we shall endeavor to answer in the 
course of our letter. Will you be kind enough to 
answer some of the questions Infidels are constantly 
asking? If you will answer them satisfactorily, we 
think you might do great good for your cause; and 
we think you could conscientiously depart from your 
high standard of logic for.a few moments in order to 
do so good a work. Don’t say,“ All the so-called ar- 
guments of Infidels have been answered.” That’s too 
much like the schoolboy who, when he doesn’t like 
to admit his inability to answer the question asked 
him, says, “I know, but you know, too, and I don’t 
want to tell.” 

“Js darkness-anything but the absence of light?” . 
asks the learned, logical doctor. If we take science 
and common sense for our guide, no. If we take the 
Bible as authority, yes. Notice: “And God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light. And.God saw 
the light that it was good; and God divided the light 
from the darkness.” ‘Ifthis means anything, it means 
that light and darkness were two distinct substances 
that God could mix up and divide at his will, We 
are not told where he put the light nor where he 
put the darkness—or absence of light—but he di- 
vided them. He did this, too, before he created the 
sun. After he had made the sun and moon and the 
other heavenly bodies, he set them in the firmament 
“to divide the light from the darknoss.” Sinov he 
had already made this division, this office of the 
heavenly bodies would seem unnecessary. 

Infidels cannot understand: how the earth and the 
whole planetary system could have been created ‘in 
six days. Scientific knowledge and common sense 
give the lie to the statement. Infidels take the posi- 
tion that the permament, indestructible, unchange- 
able phenomena of nature are much stronger proofs 
than an old, patched, contradictory, unreasonable, 
easily changed, anonymous, combination of poetry, 
fable, and obscenity. Infidels would like to know 
how you reconcile the absurdities of this book with 
the character ascribed to the one who is claimed to 
be its author. If you consider the days of the crea- 
tion story as “good whiles,” Infidels would like to 
know what your author meant by bounding each of 
them with an evening anda morning. If the seventh 
day was a “good while” of millions of years, didn’t 
God take a long rest? And since he blessed and 
sanctified that ‘‘ good while,” and commanded us to 
keep it holy, should our Sabbath extend through 
millions of years instead of twenty-four hours? If 
“day” means “good while” in this particular in- 
stance, why does it not mean the same in all the writ- . 
ings of Moses ? 

Infidels would like to know if you believe the world 
is only six thousand years old. According to the 


-| Bible, it is but six thousand years since its creation. 


Do you believe it? 

Is God omniscient? If so, didn’t he know when 
the slimy serpent was in the garden enticing one of 
his children? If'so, why didn’t he kill the serpent, 
or invite his snakeship out? He is omniscient, and 
must have known what his serpent was at. He is 
omnipotent, and could have prevented the interview. 
Yet he did not. As a consequence, thousands of us . 
poor mortals are going to hell every year. Are we 
to conclude that God is all-merciful? Tell us frankly, 
doctor, is this in accordance with your ideas of 
mercy? But he sent his only son from above to die 
for us, and atone for our sins. Oh, did he? Well, 
what kind of justice and mercy is that? Do not na- 
ture and all established laws of justice teach us that 
punishment should be inflicted upon the transgressor 
and not upon one who is innocent? Here are two 
violations of this simple, self-evident law of justice. 
We can be in no degree responsible for Adam’s sins, 
yet God compels us to suffer for them. We do not 
hesitate to say that this is the most despicable, heart- 
less violation of justice recorded of gods or men. 
Think of millions of men suffering on account of the 
sins of one man whom they never knew except 


>with-Noah:—-ButNoash was -a-drunk 
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through the pages of history! Justice? Mercy? 
Whatis justice? What is mercy? To accommodate 
the Bible we must have new definitions for the terms. 
-Again—Christ could have been in no way responsi- 
ble for our sins, yet God punished him on account of 
them. Infidel as I am, bad as the Christians would 
make me, I want to incur the: punishment that fol- 
lows my transgression. I want no innocent one to 
suffer for my folly. Accursed and despised be the 
doctrin that one man’s sufferings may atone for 
another's sins ! l 
In Gen. vi, 5, we read: “And God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually. And it repented the Lord 
‘that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved 
chim at his heart. And the Lord said, I will destroy 
aman whom I have created from the face of the earth; 
‘both man and beast, and the creeping thing, and the 
fowl of the air; for it repenteth me that I have made 
them.” 
What kind of omnipotence is it that couldn’t make 
‘a perfect man? What kind of godliness is it that 
would create a world and place a man and woman of 
` his own creation on it and command them to be fruit- 
ful and multiply, and when they had obeyed the com- 
mandment to such an extent that the world became 
abundantly populated, would, at that late day, repent 
that man had been made, and decide to destroy “man 
and beast and creeping thing, and the fowl of the 
air” from the face of the earth? If man was a fail- 
ure, whose mistake was it? Didn’t God make him ? 
What kind of a God isit that would get mad because 
something he had made didn’t turn out as his om- 
niscience expected, and drown a whole world of inno- 
cent people, including the inoffensive brutes of the 
field and fowls of the air? Being responsible for 
man’s existence here, God ought -certainly to have 
sent him back to the oblivion whence he had brought 
_ him without the infliction of pain. Why didn’t he 
take them up to heaven as he did Elijah? 
But he didn’t drown everybody. Noah and his 
` three sons and their wives he saved as the select few 
with which to people again the world. Now, in se- 
lecting this man whose progeny were to scatter over 
the whole world, we should naturally have expected 
God to select a perfect men. But if this were impos- 
sible, why didn’t he kill Noah, too, and try his hand 
on making another mud man? He could certainly 
not have made a much worse failure than he did in 
his first: attempt when he pronounced his work good. 
But I suppose he had run out of the right kind of 
mud or something, so he preferred to take a new start 


Maybe Noah deceived God and made him think he 
‘was a better man than he was. However this may 
be, we have to record another signal failure of om- 
nipotence, omniscience, and infinit good to people a 
world without wickedness. God drowned a whole 
world full of people in order to get clear of wicked- 
ness, and then spoiled the whole business by saving 
a drunkard, and wickedness still exists. No telling 
how soon he will get mad at himself again and send 
us into oblivion. 

Infidels would like to know if you believe that God 
had sense enough to know he was calling himself a 
fool when he inspired Solomon to write (Eccl. viii, 9), 
“Anger resteth in the bosom of fools.” Lest you 
should deny that he did so, we shall ask you to turn 
to Jer. viii, 20, and read, “Therefore thus saith the 
Lord God, Behold mine anger and my fury shall be 
poured out upon this place, upon man and beast, and 
upon the trees of the field, and upon the fruit of the 
ground, and it shali burn and it shall not be 
quenched.” 

Nice business for a God that says, “Anger resteth 
in the bosom of fools,” isn’t it? He pours out his 
anger and fury upon the dumb brutes and senseless 
trees ! ` 

Number xxi, 4: “The Lord said unto Moses, take 
all the heads of the people and hang them up before 
the Lord against the sun, that the fierce anger of the 
Lord may be turned away from Israel.” 

In 1 Chron. xiii, 7-10, we read that some of God’s 
people had God’s ark in a cart, and Uzza was acting 
as God’s ox-driver, and because “the oxen stumbled,” 
Uzza very naturally and innocently put forth his 
hand to hold the cart; and the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against Uzza, and he smote him because he 
put his hand to the ark; and there he died before 
God.” In the same book, xvi, 34, we find this: “O 
give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good; for his 
mercy endureth forever.” 

We are continually reading in the “book divine” 
of God’s anger being kindled against somebody or 
something. Yet God is omniscient and,“ anger rest- 
eth in the bosom of fools.” 

Is it wise fora man to become angry with a dog 
and vent his wrath upon him in blows and kicks? 
Do we not rather admire the tranquil wisdom and 
mercy of that great man, Sir Isaac Newton, who, 
when his dog Diamond overset a candle among his 
papers and destroyed the almost finished labor of 
many years, only exclaimed, “O Diamond, Diamond, 
thou little knowest the mischief thou hast done?” 
The knowledge of man compared with that of God 


must be less significant than the knowledge of the] sun all day without putting a particle of food or water 


dog compared with that of man. Is it wise for an | between hislips. He does this to please his god, and 
omnipotent God to become angry with man—a little |I doubt not he is sincere. In our late war the South- 
pigmy of his creation whom he can control atjern people put their hearts so earnestly into their 
will ? cause as to sacrifice much wealth and many lives in 

Lest the doctor should become forgetful of the|itsdefense. Yet we have never considered these facts 
goodness and mercy of his God, I shall quote a few | as evidence that the Mussulman has the true religion 
more extracts from that wonderful book. or that human slavery was a just institution. 

Ezekiel ix, 5,6: “Go ye after him through the} Had the assault upon Fort Sumter continued to 
city and smite; let not your eye spare, neither have | the present time, and had the defense proved equal 
ye pity. Slay utterly old and young, both maids and | to the attack, could the government of the United 
little children and women.” States, in the face of Europe and all the world, right- 

If God gave such a command as that, I wonder fully claim a substantial victory ?” 
what kind of a command the devil would have given. By no means. It is not wise to count chickens be- 

Isaiah xiii, 16: “Their children also shall be dashed | fore they are hatched; neither: is it wise to count 
to pieces before their eyes; their homes shall be] victories before they are won. If the Confederates 
spoiled and their wives ravished.” had continued their attack on Fort Sumter until to- 

Hosea xiii, 16: “Samaria shall become desolate; day, and had found, and should still find, their owa . 
for she hath rebelled against her God; they shall fall | forces strengthening and those of the enemy weaken- 
by the sword; their children shall be dashed to pieces | ing, could they not reasonably expect that victory 


and their women with child shall be ripped up.” 
- “God is love.” . 

Infidels would like to know what kind of love it is 
that inspires such indiscriminate butchery as this. 

Infidels would like to know how Christians are go- 
ing to make peace with their God for keeping the 
first day of the week-as Sabbath instead of the 
seventh, as the Bible distinctly commands. 

There are thousands of other things they would 
like to have explained, but for the present we must 
desist. : 

We have taken a few extracts from the book upon 
which your religion rests, 'and which you claim was 
given by divine inspiration. If we have not mis- 
quoted, and if the conclusions we have drawn from 
our quotations are just, then your religion is worthy 
of the contempt of every intelligent, honest human 
being. 

We ask, in all kindness, that, in your next “ anti- 
dote,” you éither show where we have misquoted, or 
drawn unjust conclusions, or else come out frankly 
and admit that you too are an Infidel. 

“ Ten years ago, when Christianity was filling Chris- 
tian lands with her divine beneficence; when the 


would finally be theirs ? 

We know not whence the doctor gleans his statistics 
to show the progress and following of the Christian 
religion, but it is unimportant. We do know that 
Christian statements in regard to these matters do 
not harmonize. You will notice he gives the popula- 
tion under Christian governments. I suppose the 
doctor. calls this a Christian government, yet a Chris- 
tian paper is responsible for the statement that 
nearly fourty-four per cent of our people are unbe- 
lievers. It is not difficult to get accessions to a pop- 
ular belief from the ranks of the unthinking and ig- 
norant, no matter how unreasonable that belief. Yet 
we wonder how many of the four million claimed to . 
have been received into the church remained in it. 

If I were to tell you that Christianity is a waning 
power you would not believe me, because I am a 
wicked blasphemer—an Infidel. So I shall let the 
Christian pulpit and press do it for me. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says,‘“There is among 
educated thinkers a growing impression that Chris- 
tianity is losing its hold upon men, and that the 
church is a waning power.” 

Says the Rev. Mr. Newman, of the Methodist church, 


ard-(Crents ix, 21);" 


clergy were learned, pious, and zealous; when the| Washington, D. C.: “Within the next decade, aye, 
laity were devout, liberal, and abundant in their] within the next five years, Christianity will be tried 
charities—then, without a reasonable provocation, | as it was never tried before. There are men in Eng- 
but from sheer hatred of the truth and malignity|land and America to-day who will bring to the 
against Christ and his church, the Infidels of Europe | assault a ripeness of intellect and a breadth of view 
and America combined to overthrow the most intel- | unequaled by the past.” 
ligent and benevolent religion known to mankind.”| The Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage exclaims: “Oh,we have 
Shame on you, doctor! Have you no better de-| magnificent church machinery in this country; we 
fense for the religion you so highly extol, than these/have 60,000 American ministers; we have costly 
‘childish, malignant slanders against its antagonists? | music; we hav great Sunday-schools, and yet I give 
So plainly are they slanders that they need no reply. | you the appalling statistics that in the last twenty- 
Why should Infidels bate truth? Why should Infi-| five years the churches of God have averaged less 
dels hate Christ and his church? Is not unbelief in | than two conversions a year cach. There has been 
Christ the only thing that could cause any one to|an average of four or five deaths in the churches. 
hate him? If he were the meek, loving Jesus you} How soon at this rate will this world be brought to 
endeavor to represent him, would we not naturally}God? We gain two, we lose four. Eternal God! 
love instead of hate him? Do you suppose you will] what will this come to?” 
get the world to believe that such men as Darwin,| Bishop Gilmore, one of the ablest Catholic divines 
Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Haeckel, Carlyle, Arnold,|says: “Religion is fast passing away. The 
Ingersoll, Emerson, Longfellow—men whose whole | crowds that hasten to listen to a Beecher preaching 
lives have been devoted to a search for truth—do|a religion without Christ, and applaud an Ingersoll 
you, I ask, expect anybody will believe these men to | preaching bold and open Infidelity, tell in words that 
be haters of truth? find no contradiction whither we are drifting.” 
About parallel with what we have quoted above is} Said the late Rev. Dr. H. W. Bellows: “If you 
the sentence in which the doctor speaks of “ men who | believe what the men of science, the philosophers, 
try to be unbelievers.” The doctor knows very well | the poets, and the critics believe, you cannot believe, 
that a man’s will has nothing to do with his belief,|except in a general way, in what the creeds and 
except it may prevent him from examining proofs. | churches generally profess.” 
If he examines the evidence, he may will what he} The Rev. David Watson wails thus: “The great, 
pleases, but his belief will be in accordance with|and the wise, and the mighty are not with us. . 
what reason dictates. Did I believe in the Christian | These men, the master minds and imperial leaders 
religion, and, at the same time, speak of it as I do, I/among men, the Comtes, tne Carlyles, the Goethes, 
should feel sure of an incontestable title to the{tho Emersons, the Humboldts, the Tyndalls, the 
warmest corner of hell. So, I say, once for all, the | Huxleys, if you will, are called by us Atheists, are 
very fact that a man openly professes Infidelity is ab- | outside our most Christian church.” 
solute proof of his sincerity; while professions of] The New York Times gives testimony: “Many feel 
Christianity carry with them no evidence of sincerity | as if a tremendous wave of skepticism was sweeping 


except that which rests in our confidence in the pro- 
fessor’s honesty. There are many reasons why weak- 
kneed, unscrupulous Infidels should clothe them- 
selves in the popular robes of Christianity; but none 
why the Christian should make professions that he 
must believe will send himself, and perhaps others, 
to hell. 

All the doctor’s verbosity in endeavoring to show 
that Christianity is influential and widely believed 
might have been spared. We have never denied 
this. But whether a cause has three hundred or 
three hundred million followers has nothing to do 
with its justness. Everybody believed once that-the 


over the intellectual world of England and America, 
and carrying away all the oldest and most revered 
landmarks, and in this calamity they find the younger 
and more enthusiastic minds especially involved.” 

Smilar expressions of “priests of the dying faith ” 
could be quoted almost ad infinitum. But we desist. 
What is the matter with the doctor's figures? In the 
face of such a “glorious showing,” what mean these 
wails and lamentations? 

Having finished his long line of figures, the doctor 
proceeds: 

“Can Infidelity, with ail its boastings, make a cor- 
responding showing? How many temples has it 


earth was flat and stationary, but you see that didn’t|reared? Has it dedicated one? It once had a 
make it so. The followers of Mohammed number | shrine in the great metropolitan city of New York; 
about 200,000,000. Brahmans numbers about 175, | but thut has disappeared from the face of the com- 
000,000. Buddhism has a following of about 500,|/munity. Can it boast of a solitary regular convoca- 
000,000. These religions-make a good showing in|tion? It once had a temple in Boston, but that fell 
spite of the vast amount of time and money spent in| under the sheriff's hammer. How many journals 
Christian missionary work. does it maintain? Can it point to one influential 
The doctor’s figures to show that Christians’ hearts | paper? And what is its literature? Has it publish- 
are in their cause are also unnecessary. We have|ing houses of which it might be proud? The books 
always admitted that they have much more heart; which it has printed, are they not a drug on the 
than brain in their cause. So faithful is the Mussul-| market? And what of its annual gatherings?” 
man to his religion that he will toil out in the hot' It is plain, doctor, that you know almost nothing 
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about Liberalism. We shall endeavor to give you| Paine, it was dedicated with interesting exercises 
some light. adapted to the occasion, a large congregation of Lib- 
You want to know if we can make a corresponding | erals being present. 
showing with Christians. So far as the string of| “A building like Paine Memorial standing on a 
figures is concerned, we cannot; but in the matter of| prominent street in a large city, with a marble bust 
progress the showing is much more encouraging and | of Thomas Paine on its front, and marble tablets con- 
hopeful. taining many of his mottoes placed so conspicuously 
Have we not grounds for encouragement in the} thatthe passer-by is attracted and stops to read them, 
wails and deploring appeals that are welling up from | and thereby learns the sentiments the author-hero 
the Christian pulpit and press? Have we not ajheld, must do very much to disabuse the slanders 
glorious showing when men of the Christian cloth| against Mr. Paine, and teach the public what kind of 
admit that the great, the wise, and the mighty are|a man he was. The Memorial is a fitting tribute 
not with them, but with us? And do you blame us| to the patriotism of Thomas Paine, as an apostle of 
for boasting that the great scholarly thinkers of the|civil and religious liberty, and a useful structure 
“age are outside the church? Is it not something of| where lessons of Liberalism and Freethought are 
which we may be proud that the men who achieve j taught every week. We hope similar edifices may 
the greatest results in the way of education and|soon be erected in every state in the Union, and the 
knowledge are the men who have least faith in the| public learn to appreciate truth without error, big- 
Christian religion? Cast into oblivion the names of} otry, or superstition.” 
Paine, Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, Madison, Hamil-| Speaking of the last Freethinkers’ Convention at 
ton, Lincoln, Garrison, Phillips, Comte, Humboldt, | Rochester, N. Y., the doctor says: “But as I happen 
Goethe, Shelley, Byron, Burns, Gibbon, Hume, Vol-|to know something of that convention, let us open 
taire, Carlyle, Emerson, Arnold, Longfellow, Mill, | the door and look in upon it.” Then follows a jum- 
Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, Haeckel, Spencer, and| bling of stuff that is too childish and silly, as well as 
Draper—blot these names from the pages of history, | too vilely false, to quote. Be honest, now, doctor— 
and what a blank it leaves! Infidels, every one of| what do you know about that convention? Were 
them! Some of them were not antagonistic to Chris-] you there? You didn’t glean that stuff you have 
tianity, but none of them believed or do now believe | given us from any of the secular press of Rochester, 
in its fundamental teachings. which gave us fair and favorable reports. You didn’t 
In 1836 Abner Kneeland was tried in the Supreme| get it from the Sun or Herald. Where did you get 
Court of Massachusetts for blasphemy. The prose-|it, anyhow? Do you expect anybody to believe it? 
cution was based upon these words uttered by Mr. | Ah, no; instead of opening the door of that conven- 
Kneeland in his paper, the Investigator, “ He believes|tion you have opened the door of your biased brain 
in a God, which I do not.” Mr. Kneeland in his de-| and revealed a huge propensity for silly misrepresen- 
fense claimed that the comma was erroneously in-| tation. You failed to tell us that Christians had a 
serted after “ God,” and that it was not his intention | representative in that convention, in the person of 
to express disbelief in a God, but belief in a different | Rev. Thos. Mitchell, who in response to a kind invi- 
God from that of his opponent. He was, neverthe-| tation from Liberals was there to defend Christianity 
less, convicted and imprisoned. To-day there are| against T. B. Wakeman. You failed to tell that he 
thousands of people in the United States openly | proved unequal to Mr. Wakeman in debate, yet had 
avowing disbelief in any God without the least fear | manhood enough to give a favorable account of the 
of punishment. Then Kneeland’s Investigator was the | convention. His words were, “I was never treated 
only Freethought journal in America. To-day we| better in my life.” You failed to tell that such dis- 
publish and support scores of Liberal papers. To-| tinguished men as Chas. Watts, of England; Hon. 
day we have nearly three hundred Liberal Leagues| Elizur Wright, Dr. T. L. Brown, George Chainey, 
that hold meetings and work in harmony with| Samuel P. Putnam, John E. Remsburg, Courtlandt 
the National Liberal League. But our greatest Palmer, and others, spoke from that stage. You 
achievements probably lie within the church herself. | failed to tell us that among the list of speakers were 
The churches are drifting away from orthodoxy and | the names of Mrs. Judge Mattie Krekel, Susan H. 
preaching more of humanity. Like the tadpole, they | Wixon, Amelia H. Colby, and other cultured, intelli- 
are gradually losing their tails, and we hope ere long | gent ladies. i l 
to see them come out full-developed Infidel frogs. Before you attempt to enlighten the people in re- 
Preachers are dropping a tenet here and atenet there| gard to Liberalism again, in justice to your readers 
in their creeds until some of them have very little of| please learn something of it yourself. ; 
Christianity left except the name. Beechers andSav-| To my readers I would say before closing that I 
ages and Newtons are becoming more and more nu-| have adopted as my creed these words of Thomas 
merous and are carrying large congregations with| Paine: “I believe that religious duties consist in 
them. Brilliant leaders in the church—Chaiheys, | doing justice, loving mercy, and endeavoring to make 
Milns, Reynoldses, Burnhams—are stepping out into | our fellow-creatures happy.” I can no better express 
the broad sunlight of Freethought. my rule of action than with these words of William 
Have we influential papers? Tus Trorn Szexer| Lloy d Garrison: “Twil be as harsh as truth, as uncom- 
has climbed up from an eight-page monthly to a six- | promising as justice. Tam in earnest; I will aa 
teen-page weekly, has a wide and profitable circula- | equivocate; T will not excuse; T will not retreat a TOW 
tion, a list of able and scholarly contributors, and is|*”¢, and Iwill be heard. And with Emerson, e 
an influential paper. The Boston Investigator was] feel that in all directions the light is breaking; that 
founded in 1830 by Abner Kneeland, and is to-day a | reason, the noblest and purest religion, will find its 
strong and influential paper. Lucifer, Man, the Rad- abiding home in our institutions.” H. Cray Loss. 
ical Review, the Ironclad Age, the Independent Pulpit, Soe pint, So 
and many other influential and progressive papers Dr. MeCosh and the Question of Evil. 
make out the list. : : It is told of Dr. MeCosh, of Princeton, that once, lectur- 
Have we publishing houses of which we might be ing before the senior class on Leibnitz’s theory of the reason 
proud? The Truth Seeker Company have a large | of evil, he was interrupted with the question, “ Well, doctor, 
publishing house in New York, and the Boston Inves- | why was evil ever introduced into the world, anywayf Ioe 
rigato has one in Boston, and from the prosperous] Be replied, sou bey asked the bordet queman Diato tied 
business they are doing we should judge their publi- | it, and he failed; Kant attempted it, and made bad work of 
cations are by no means a drug on the market. What it; Leibnitz tried it, as I hav been felling you, and he begged 
temples have we reared? Have we dedicated one ?| the whole question; and I confess I don’t know what to make 
Let us see. Josiah P. Mendum occupies part of | fit myself. f 
Paine Memorial as a publishing house, and probably| The above extract was cut from our sage daily, the 
knows at least as much about it as the doctor; so we | New York Tribune. What do its conductors mean 
will let him describe it: 


by dragging before the public the reverend doctor in 

“This fine building, devoted to Liberalism, is lo- | this ridiculous manner? I can hardly believe the 

cated on Appleton street, in the city of Boston, Mass. | event took place as here represented. — Why, sir, its 

It is a very attractive place for lectures, discussions, | answer involves the whole authenticity of Mosaic 

meetings, concerts, and assemblies of a sccial and| history of creation; and to answer which, honestly 
national character. Here the friends of progress 


and conscientiously, would absolutely be taking a 
meet together, and in a friendly manner present and 


mean advantage of the doctor’s orthodox position. 
defend their different views on religious, political,| The great difficulty with all our theologie pundits 
reformatory, or conservative measures. 


A is, their calling compels them to stumble at the idea 
“Paine Memorial is a large brick building with 


of a sudden creation of everything in nature our eyes 
stone trimmings, five stories high, and contains three | behold. They become perplexed at the operations 
large, convenient, well-lighted halls, viz., Investigator | and evidences of the universal law of progress every- 
Hall, Paine Hall, and Kneeland Hall, with waiting | where surrounding us. But the bold, untrammeled 
and retiring rooms, and large pleasant parlors. On| thinker will not cramp or limit his observations of 
the lower or ground floor are two stores, one of which| the developments of nature in the matter of time to 
is occupied as the Liberal bookstore, connected with | millions on millions of cycles of years, even if he has 
the Boston Investigator. The editorial and composing | to trace creation backward into the misty realms of 
rooms occupy a part of the upper story of the edifice, 


imagination. He is greatly encouraged in his re- 
from the top of which the visitor may have a fine view | searches as he finds fashionable theology based on a 
of the city of Boston and its suburbs. 


venerable absurdity. This is peculiarly an age for 
“The land on which the memorial stands was pur-| the examination of first principles, both physically 
chased in the spring of 1874, and on the 4th of July 


and morally. s 
following the corner-stone was laid with appropriate] The thinker, without attempting to examin into 
ceremonies. The work was pushed forward from|the antiquity of spirit or matter, or on their unity, 
that time with rapidity, and on the 29th of January, 


observes that in tracing nature retrospectivly, even 
1875, the anniversary of the birthday of Thomas! into its atomic condition, every entity, either in 


mind or matter, exists, and always has existed, as a 
duality; that every entity is composed of two activ 
elements which might be designated as its positiv or 
negativ condition. Or, to be more clear, everything, 


to exist at all, needs its counter or opposit. Elec- 
tricity could not act without its negativ. Heat needs 
its opposit, cold. Bitter must hav its sweet. Light 


must hav its darkness. Strength must hav its weak- 
ness, wisdom its folly, pleasure its pain, goodness 
its evil—the great puzzle of the reverend dec- 
tor. Everything exists in resultant quality only com- 
parativly, as either of these two elements are in ex- 
cess. Even vice is virtue in excess. 

Even man, in the examination of his own mind as 
a metaphysical being, finds himself a duality. He 
finds he possesses these two elementary principles. 
He is never alone; he is in constant debate with him- 
self. He is ever thriving for the accomplishment of 
some desire, some personal gratification. 

Man deserves the highest condition cf happiness; 
a blissful tranquility, but there is an activ, restless 
spirit within him always at war; “ self-love to wage, 
but reason to restrain.” And when he trenches on 
the healthy condition of his own nature, or the rights 
of his fellow-man, he becomes wicked, and sinful, 
and the abhorence of the sanctified, and instantly 
requires the prayers of all the saints to restore his 
moral tranquility. Even in the spirit domain, if man 
expects to loll about listlessly in a condition of bliss- 
ful inactivity, he will find himself mistaken. There 
cannot be imagined a condition of inactivity. Antag- 
onism is the propelling principle of progress. 

Will our thoughtful sister, Elmina, rise and en- 
lighten us and the doctor about this “resting in 
Jesus?” D. Bruce. 

Brooklyn ( E. D.) 


> — 
The Hurst Phenomena. 

To raz Eprror or Tue Traore Srexer, Sir: At this 
season I am more adept at dipping the oar than the 
pen, but the tricks of the “Georgia Wonder” hav~ 
lured me to spend an evening in the city; and as I 
had the pleasure of being “waltzed” around the floor 
with a chair, under her smiling yet irresistible influ- 
ence, I felt like coming forward to testify in her be- 
half. Let me first say that, after viewing a whole 
performance, and experiencing a part of it, I was 
fully convinced that she is no humbug, trickster, or 
athlete; and though she has more opportunity than 
anyone else to know and feel the manifestation of the 
“power,” she really knows no more of its how and 
why than do her subjects or her audiences. 

My personal observations lead me to formulate the 
following propositions: 

1. No one ought to publish their views about Miss 
Hurst’s power without experiencing its influence. 

2. A strong man will become “ winded,” wet with 
perspiration, and considerably exhausted by from 
three to five minutes’ effort in opposition to her power. 

3. Miss Hurst will wrestle with from thirty to fifty 
men during two hours without any evidence of hav- 
ing exerted muscular power. 

4, Her power is manifestly greater with some than 
with others, and with a few she fails. 

5. It is not always the heavy-weight or athlete 
with whom she fails; and most such hav succumbed 
to her power. 

6. A strong man can do most of her feats, but not 
without very evident muscular effort, as manifested 
by contortions of countenance, braced positions of 
body, reddening face, and panting breath. 

7. Her exhibition of holding a chair from the floor 
with only one hand on it while four or five men strug- 
gled to put it down, and of raising a chair with a 
heavy man in it, simply by placing the palms of her 
hands on the back of it, cannot be imitated by the 
most muscular man. 

8. In trying to hold a chair quiet while her hands 
are upon it, one is not aware of any mental influence 
or mesmeric effect, but if he makes up his mind to 
hold to the chair he feels that he must go with it. 

9. The motions do not seem to be guided by her, 
nor to hav any intelligent or wise direction; the 
movements are forcible this way and that, while she 
merely follows about to keep her hands on the chair. 

10. With her hands placed over those of her sub- 
ject, when any muscular effort would surely be felt 
by him, the manifestation of power is sometimes just 
ag evident as when her hands are on the cane or chair. 

The explanation of all this is “easier said than 
done.” The wiseacres and quack wits hav their say, 
as usual, and some of them hav even essayed to imi- 
tate; but I saw Dr. Forrest’s ridiculous efforts, and 
it is a pity he conld not hav been where I was to see 
himself, and to compare his own awkward exhibi- 
tions of brace and pull with her graceful and easy 
attitudes. 

I claim only to be an ux prejudiced observer, and 
hav no explanation to offer. Naturally, I am so con- 
stituted that I always endeavor to trace phenomena 
to natural causes, believing there is no supernatural, 
but I am not of those who think they know it all, 
and that the substance and forces of nature hav no 
new surprises for us. 

The Hurst phenomena are not new or unparalleled. 
A French girl did similar things in 1864, as investi- 
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gated by competent observers and reported in the 
Atlantic Monthly of that year, and it is being reported 
from various parts of the United States that other 
women are able to rival Miss Hurst. The phenomena 
are no more wonderful and obscure than were the 
first discoveries of electrical force, and may yet be 
shown to be related to it. 

We know the earth is full of activ currents of force 
and latent supplies, and we hav knowledge of some 
methods of calling them forth. Perhaps Miss Hurst, 
without knowing how to do it, has the knack of draw- 
ing upon these forces for certain irregular manifesta- 
tions of power, and it may be that we shall all some 
day acquire the art for useful practical purposes. 
Mr. Burt, long a subscriber of Taz Trova SEEKER, 
but now deceased, fully believed that he could, by 
his will, influence natural forces of earth and air, 
and Miss Hurst’s will power has done more than all 
his assertions did to make me think there’s some- 
thing init. It is important that all man’s latent 
faculties and powers should be understood and de- 
veloped, and, perhaps, by the time humanity shall be 
evoluted so far as to be safely intrusted with a will 
power over the forces of nature, we shall all be endowed 
as Miss Hurst is, but more liberally, and with a more 
intelligent control of it. Yours truly, 

Larchmont, N. Y. E. B. Foors, Jr. 


e m 
The Land War. 


To tue Eprror or Tar Terors SeexeR, Sir: In your 
issue of May 24th I told your readers that the land 
war had commenced. ` The following slip sent me by 
one of your readers, of Leavenworth, Kansas, will 
show how the war is progressing: 

Correspondence of the Kansas City Times. 

Arxansas Crry, Kan., April 18, 1884.—One of the most 
remarkable cyclones that ever visited this section of the coun- 
try, and at the same time the most perfect in its demolition, 
swept over that portion of the ‘‘ Cherokee strip ” just south of 
this section of the Kansas line last Sunday night, and, return- 
ing, was equally clestructiv and remarkable on the following 
night. It was remarkable because of its narrow width, zig-zag 
course, and peculiar destructivness. It was not more than a 
foot wide and about in the shape of a Virginia worm fence, 
destroyed fencing, tearing down posts, and, in some cases, 
absolutely pulling out the holes. £ 

Your special took a ride to the scene and found the descrip- 
tion inadequate to the facts. Hefound twenty miles of barbed 
wire fencing down, the posts awry, the stays gone, and in 
some cases the holes obliterated. Close examination revealed 
the fact that every panel of the wire was neatly, sharply, cut 
close to the post, as though done with nippers, and every 
‘strand lying on the ground. The posts had, some of them, 
been pulled out and were missing, as well as all the stays. 

Just inside the Kansas line, across the road from the north 


side of this fence, were found two heaps—about acar load—of 
parbed-wire-on spools; which wasto-hay-boon-shortly used in 
fencing more pasture. This had been set fire to and literally 
burnt up. I could hardly believe it possible until examina- 
tion explained: The wire is wound on pine spools and is then 
immersed in coal-tar, a8 a paint. Kerosene had been poured 
into the tube of the spools and over the heaps. Ignition was 
powder-like and combustion easy. In each heap were burnt 
holes through to the ground, the melted metal running to- 
gether like lava, looking not unlike cooled “ lob-lolly.” {I 
express you a lump taken from the pile.] The little not 
melted was totally ruined; of the car load of barbed wire not 
a yard is fit for use. 

Immediately on the line between Kansas and the “Chero- 
kee strip” in the Indian Territory—but inside of this state—is 
a line of thriving farms, whose owners hav snatched from the 
desert and made to blossom like the rose their acres of Kan- 
gas soil. -A common road separates these farms from the 
barbed wire fencing of the Standard Oil Company. Long 
miles of the jagged cruelty stretch annoyingly before these 
hardy tillers of the soil, shutting out from their stock the green 
fatof unlimited pasture and completely cutting off the timber. 
To add insult to injury & car load of wire for further use in 
fencing the twenty-five miles square for the Standard Oil 
Company had been dumped down right in the front yard of 
one of them. , 

Mutterings of distant thuuder had beon heard; lately it 
grew portentously; and last Monday and Tuesday nights the 
remarkable cyclone above described burst upon that fence, 
followed it all the way round the twenty miles, cut every 
panel, only pausing in its sweep to send a lightning streak into 
those heaps of barbed wire in that mad farmer's front yard. 

The agent of the Standard Oil company immediately put 
United States Marshals Reed and Rarick on the hunt after the 
cyclone. Evidence, sure, was found against six men, and the 
agent, Pink Fouts, posted to Winfield (the county seat) to con- 
sult the company’s attorney, W. P. Hackney, Esq., who told 
them he knew of no redress. He hasted to Wichita to get 
United States Commissioner Hatton to issue warrants; but he 
told him he had no power to do so. In final despair he tele- 
graphed to United States Attorney Hallowell, at Topeka, but 
he electrified Agent Fouts with the message: ‘‘ No law to cover 
the case; thestock association are trespassers, a8 were all other 
stock men on that strip.” i 

The agent returned and reported to the anxious deputy mar- 
shals, Reed and Rarick, ‘‘ We are bent and could do nothing; 
but we will get a law passed that will cover the case.” Imag- 
in the feelings of the expectant marshals. The penalty was 
said to be $500 in each case, and here went $3,000 up the flume 
as quickly as that fence went down. 

Congress and the land-grabbers, you see, committed 
the first offense. Congress first encouraged and 
sanctioned the great sin of stealing land, and then 
the land thieves, in their greed, fenced in the land of 
actual settlers with the land they had stolen. The 
settlers had to cut the fences to pass out and in, and 
then the grabbers burnt the cabins of the settlers; 
and now the settlers hav made made a greater de- 
struction of the fences. And so the war will prob- 
ably go on until the railroad stations and the habita- 
tions of rich land-grabbers will be blown up higher 
than kites. 

Congress in one hour’s time could stop all this, 


kill land speculation, and make land entirely worth-} 


less, as it should be, except to those who want to eul- 
tivate it with their own hands. But there are so 
many thieves in Congress who hav in their own 
hands large tracts of stolen land that they will not 
enact the necessary laws, and the war will probably 
go on until the land thieves are killed off. And now 
it is the duty of every worker, at whatever occupa- 
tion, to be careful who they vote for in the future. 
Let none vote for a president, nor any other officer, 
until he has publicly given a solemn pledge that he 
will use his utmost endeavors to hav all the public 
land reserved to be given in farm lots to those who 
will cultivate it without the labor of hired slaves. 
Will my friends in all parts of the Union send me 
papers containing any article on the land question, 
either for or against free lands, with the articles 
marked ? J. Hacker. 

Berlin, N. J. 

og 
Magian Myths. 

To Mr. Lincoln, whose interesting paper on Free- 
mason mysteries appeared in Tase Truts Seeger of 
May 24th, I would apply for information about 
Mithras, the details of whose mythology escaped my 
notice, if they exist either in the studies of Dupuis, 
“Origine de tous les Cultes,” in those of Auquetel 
du Perron on the Zend books, or other memoirs such 
#8 I could find in the library of Harvard University. 
Ignorance of German prevented my consulting other 
works particularly reeommended to me by Theodore 
Parker, and with which your kindred range of study 
has probably familiarized you. 

From what slight mention I found of Mithras, I 
inferred that he was regarded like Apollo, as the 
sun spirit, and that to him must attach the esoteric 
or spiritual sense attached to the fire-worship cere- 
monial; but concerning his connection with Oromasd, 
I found nothing. He was not classed with the am- 
chasbands or superior genii of nature. Had he, like 
Atys, Osiris, Adonis, Jesus, and other solar men, a 
distinct human legend? With regard to Jesus, of 
course, it is fair to discriminate between the ethical 
and the cosmological traditions, Poor, good man! 
he little dreamed, when raised upon his cross, of the 
gratuitous mockery to which his memory was des- 
tined in this fine solar company, theatrically born 
every 25th of December, killed and resuscitated every 
Easter week. This role was expedient for the church 
propaganda in times and countries wedded to the 
old solar ritual. A gentle fusion thus was effected 
between the two mythologies, before humanizing 
them with the personal virtues of Jesus. I translated 


the legends pertinent to this theme, adding my own. 


comments, in 1853, “Zend-Avesta and Solar Relig- 
ions.” I should like to know who has a copy of this 
work, which is now out of print, and the plates stolen. 

The myth of Mithras would hav the more interest 
for us, because the Hebrew messianic idea is reputed 
to hav been borrowed from the Magian while the 
Jews were Persian subjects. If so, while they were 
borrowing, why did they not take a wife for messiah ? 
The Zend legend prophesies of that function as con- 
nubial, and executed in duet which is more feasible. 

M. E. Lazarus, M.D. 


The New Deal. 

To tae Eprror or Tax Trura Sezxer, Sir: I hav 
already presented one ticket for the consideration of 
your readers for the officers of the National Liberal 
League. Will you allow me to present another, that, 
I think, ought to be elected? For president, Ex- 
Rev. J. H. Burnham; for secretary, Ex-Rev. Samuel 
P. Putnam; for chairman of committee, Ex-Rev. 
George Chainey. These three are all working posi- 
tions, and I know of no three persons that could fill 
them any better. I believe Mr. Burnham would be 
acceptable to a large portion of the Liberals. He is 
very popular in his own state, where he is best known, 
especially with all Spiritual friends, although not a 
Spiritualist himself. Then he and Chainey should be 
kept constantly in the field building up auxiliary so- 
cieties. Then we might hav as other officers, Court- 
landt Palmer for treasurer, and Mrs. A. C. Macdon- 
ald, of New York, as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. That would place a majority of the board in 
New York city, with one member in Boston and one 
in the West, Michigan. They should not all be taken 
from the two great Eastern cities, and I am sure it 
would giv much greater satisfaction to hav the pres- 
ident selected from the West. And I know of no 
one in the West who would giv better satisfaction 
than would giv better satisfaction than Brother Burn- 
ham. I learn from a friend of Mr. Underwood; of 
the Jndez, that he would not accept of any office this 
present year on account of his editorial duties, but 
that, if a good ticket is elected and such a platform 
adopted as has been proposed, Mr. Underwood will 
giv the new movement his hearty support. And I 
feel sure that he and his friends on that side of the 
question would be satisfied with Mr. Burnham and 
the others I hav mentioned. 

I notice that Mrs. Dr. Severance is not as yet pre- 
pared for reconciliation. I am sorry for that. And 
my old friend Walker is still on the war-path. But 
if we hav got fight in us, and it must come out, why 
not direct it toward the common enemy? We can 


learn something from the political parties. 
willing to accept all who will aid them. Really the 
old Comstock issue is dead, and it is now proposed to 
reorganize on the Nine Demands of Liberalism. 
Why should anyone object to that? 


independent that it is difficult to organize them. 
they do not agree, they are all sure they are right, and 
none of them like to get on their knees and ask for- 
givness for their past course of action. 
should be required to do so. 
ciously to the opinion that they hav been in the right 
in the past and are so at present. _ 
hav found solid ground upon which we can all stand, 
let us cease our bickerings and unite all our forces, 
and go to work in harmony. For myself, I will not 
accept any position but that of private in the ranks, 
and I do not know a man or woman living but I will 
cordially work with in the attempt to secularize the 
government. 


They are 


Freethinkers are rather independent people—so 
If 


And no one 
Let each hold tena- 


And then, as we 


It has been suggested that the society take a new 


name, something like “The United States Seculari- 
zation Society.” Possibly it would be best to do so. 
All these questions will come up at the Congress at 
Cassadaga, and I hope will receive the intelligent 


and candid consideration of all present. I was very 


much pleased with Courtlandt Palmer's article in last 
week’s Man, and hope it may be copied into Taz 
Trura Seexer and other of our Liberal journals. 


“Let us hav peace,” and also renewed resolution to 
accomplish more than we ever hav in the past. 
Truly yours, H. L. Greex. 


— to 


Plans for the New York Crematory. 


A plot of land has been purchased in Newtown, L. 
I., by the Uuited States Cremation Company, and 
ground is to be broken for a crematory in about two 
months. The secretary of the society, E. A. Caswell, 
said recently: “ The directors of the company are to 
meet once a week until one of the many plans pre- 
sented by architects is adopted. Then the work will 
gorighton. The building will hav a rich effect with- 
out any pretentious ornaments. The chimney will 
be in the shape of an obelisk. Much delay was 
caused by listening to the wishes of some of the di- 
rectors regarding the site of the crematory. These 
directors thought it ought to be on Manhattan Island, 
in order that it might be within easy reach of every 
one in the city. They were anxious, too, for a stylish 
edifice. In both considerations they were finally 
overruled for the following reasons: 

“The crematory at Newtown will be opposit to 
the Lutheran cemetery, and on very high ground, 
overlooking New York city on one side and Sheeps- 
head Bay on the other. It can be easily reached from 
the Seventh street, the Twenty-third street, and the 
Ninety-third street ferries. The crematory will be 
ninety minutes from Madison square. It is about 
equi-distant from either end of New York city. The 
price of the land was less than it would be in New 
York, and hence more money was left for a building. 

“The land cost between $2,000 and $3,000. Ofthe 
capital stock of $25,000 there has been $14,000 taken. 
The building we expect will cost from $12,000 to $15,- 
000, and a crematory furnace after the pattern of 
that at Gotha, Germany, one of the best we know of, 
and in which hundreds of bodies hav been burnt, 
will cost $3,000. We hav a complete description of 
the Gotha crematory, and are going to improve on 
it, we hope. The general plan for the building will 
include reception rooms, and a chapel or hall, with a 
catafalque at the remote end of the room, and a pul- 
pit or readiug desk beyond the catafalque and near 
the wall. Neither the body nor the coffin will be 
seen after it is placed in the catafalque, unless it is 
desired by those in charge of the last rites. Of 
course there will be different arrangments at the 
funerals, according to the wishes of those interested. 
Probably the usual way will be to place the body 
with the coffin and flowers or gifts, if desired, on the 
catafalque, over which will be a covering or pall, 
which will hide the coffin from view of the audience. 
Then the body will be lowered into the furnace, and 
before the services are over the body will be half 
consumed. There can be no complaint that it is a nui- 
sance, for the neighborhood of the Lutheran ceme- 
tery and the outskirts of Williamsburgh are lugubri- 
ous already.” 

“Won't the chance of quickly and completely get- 
ting rid of a victim tend to increase murders by 
poison?” 

“No. Unless a reputable puysician givs a death 
certificate the body will not be received.” 

“ What will be the charge?” 

“Not over $25 or $30 for each incineration. The 
operation will be over in an hour. No flame touches 
the body. The temperature of the furnace will be 
2,000° Fahrenheit. Hot air destroys the body inside 
of an hour, leavin; a residue of pure white ashes 
weighing about four per cent of the body. These 
the friends may take away with them. The crema- 
tory will be in operation before winter.” 


“Tur Truth Seeker Annual and FKreethinkers’ 
Almanac,” 25 cents, 
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Communications. 


A Call for the Eighth Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League. 


All citizens of the United States, whether they hav 
heretofore acted with this League or not, who believe 
in a secular government and a secular republic, sep- 
aration of church and state, the equality of all citi- 
zens before the law, without distinction of creed or 
race or sex; justice for all, and privileges and monop- 

.. olies for none; the need of universal secular educa- 
tion, free speech, and a free press as the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage, are invited to appear or to be repre- 
sented at the Eighth Annual Congress of the National 
Liberal League, to be held at Cassadaga Lake, Chau- 
tauqua Oo., New York, on Monday and Tuesday, the 
8th and 9th of September next (at the close of the 
New York Freethinkers’ Convention at that place). 

The League has for its objects the purposes above 
stated, and has sought to carry them out by securing: 


1. THE TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE; this is 
the first and chief object of the Leagre, and in- 
cludes among other things the taxation of church 
property and the suppression of sectarian appro- 
priations; and, as necessary to that general ob- 
ject, the League insists upon, 

2. The protection of all citizens in their equal relig- 
ious, civil, and political rights, without regard to 
religious belief or want of such belief. 

3. The universal, secular, and scientific education of 
the people, so as to emancipate them from the 
prevalent superstitions. 

4. The impartial, secular administration and enforce- 
ment of the laws by secular authorities only, 
who shall be directly responsible to the people. 

5. The inviolability of the mails, and their impartial 
administration for postal purposes only. 

6. Freedom of the press and of speech, without any 
censorship except responsibility before the jury 
of the country for any abuse of that freedom. 

Year by year-we find that the above principles and 
measures are openly or covertly violated more and 
more in every state and by the general government, 
and chiefly through church influences. Any sect, 
church, or “religion” that militates against these 
principles openly or covertly, directly or indirectly, 
is the enemy of American liberty and of the American 
people. The League is opposed to churches and 
“religions” only as they are opposed to liberty and 
to the rights of man, the general education of the 
people, and the progress of mankind. 

All American citizens, therefore, to whom these 
principles and objects commend themselvs, should 
rally to their support by a common and permanent 
organization, which is now the National Liberal 
League, and should make it the nurse and defender 
of freedom in every town and state as well as in the 
nation. In no other way can “the blessings of lib- 
erty,” the birth-right of American freemen, be effec- 
tivly maintained. At this Congress it is designed to 
revise the basis of the League so as to make it so 
broad and Liberal that all who sympathize with its 
general purpose may co-operate with it to the end 
that a general union of all citizens of Liberal senti- 
ments may result, and that new officers of the League 
may be selected without regard to past differences. 

All Charter and Life Members of the League, and 
all delegates from local Auxiliary Leagues, will hav 
votes in the Congress. Each Auxiliary is entitled to 
send five delegates—its president, secretary, and 
three other members—to the Congress. Annual 
members are entitled to seats in the Congress, and 
to votes by the permission of the Congress. 

Combine, then, for your common defense, for gen- 
eral secular education, and for the firm support of 
the essentials of free institutions. Let it not be 
your fault if, in the growth and prosperity of our 
people, their liberties and yours are frittered away 
and lost! 

Dated New York, July 12, 1884. 

T. B. Waxemay, President N. L., L. 
Exizur Wrianr, ist Vice-President. 
T. C. Lezanp, Secretary, 744 Broadway, New York. 


e a e a 
A Proposition from Mr. A. B. Bradford. 


To rue Eprror or Tus Trurs SeeKrR, Sir: I am 
glad to notiée the disposition of our radical brethren 
to consider the present and the future of the National 
Liberal League, as an agency for the spread of Free- 
thought. I, too, hav an opinion on the subject, and 
it is expressed in a series of resolutions which I shall 
ask the New York State Freethinkers’ Association to 
adopt, during its approaching meeting at Cassadaga. 
I send them to you for publication in Taz Trors 
Serxer, and my object is to lay them before the minds 
of our brethren in good season, so that when the 
time comes for discussion and action, we may hav 
matured thoughts expressed on this practical subject. 

I confess to a blush of shame at the smallness of 
the sum suggested in the resolutions, as the pay of a 
general agent. The man we need for this responsi- 
ble and self-denying work must hav a thick skin, and 
a courage and perseverance which never dream of 
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defeat. 
readily command a salary of jive thousand*a year. 
But in the beg nning of a great movement like ours, 
aiming, as it does, to overthrow the fortress*of super- 
stition which it has taken eighteen hundred years to 
build up, sacrifice must be the order of the day. A 
reformer, before he strikes a single blow, must lay 
out his accounts to sacrifice wealth, honor, reputa- 
tion, position, and all else that men hold dear, on the 
altar of truth and righteousness. Respectfully, 
Enon Valley, Pa., July 15,1884. A. B. BRADFORD. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. i 


1. Resolved, That in view of the truthful maxim 
“In union there is strength,” the New York State 
Freethinkers” Association, assembled in convention 
at Cassadaga, respectfully suggest to the National 
Liberal League, which is soon to meet in this place, 
whether or not it would be good policy to drop the 
name taken 1876 at its organization, and assume the 
title of “ The American Secular Union,” as more ex- 
pressiv of our principles and purposes, announced to 
the world in the “Nine Demands of Liberalism.” 

2. Resolved, That we respectfully recommend that 
the Radicals of this country, constituting such an 
organization, should confine their efforts to the one 
purpose of secularizing the general and state govern- 
ments, and destroying the present unconstitutional 
and dangerous power which the church practically 
exercises in our politics; leaving all other projects of 
reform, important as they may be, either to the future 
where they belong, or to other bodies of citizens who 
may feel a particular interest in them. ` i 

3. Resolved, That as a pre-requisit to secularizing 
the state, the people who compose the state must be 
enlightened as to the history and claims of the organ- 
ization known as the Christian church, and the dan- 
ger to which popular liberty is now, and always has 
been, exposed by its officious intermeddling and dic- 
tation in political affairs. This enlightenment can 
only be effected by a full, fair, and free discussion, 
through the press and the platform, of the preten- 
sions of this vast and powerful body, showing the 
people who hav for ages been misled by its influence 
that there is no ground whatever, either in history, 
criticism, or reason, for the claims it makes. 

4. Resolved, That if the National League shall take 
the aforesaid suggestions in the kindly spirit in which 
they are offered, we would earnestly recommend the 
executiv authority to employ for one year, as an ex- 
periment, a suitable person to act as a general agent, 
whose duty it shall be to visit societies already 
formed, to organize new ones, to awaken an interest 
in the cause by lecturing and by personal visitation, 
to procure readers of, and subscribers to, our Radi- 
cal newspapers and other periodicals, and to aet in 
all other ways calculated to promote the cause. 

5. Resolved, That if such suitable man can be found 
in our ranks to render this much needed service, this 
association pledges itself to raise one-half of a salary 
of $1,000 to support such an agent in the field; leav- 
ing the other half to be raised by the other societies 
now composing the League; the agent to make quar- 
terly reports to the executiv authority of his prog- 
ress in the work. ; ; 


Something About New England Puritanism, 


There has been a vast amount of laudatory effusion 
expended over the superior enterprise, intelligenee, 
and virtue of the New England Puritans. Their 
zeal for justice, their love of liberty, their desire to 
promote education and advance civilization, hav been 
said and sung, and their praises proclaimed both 
long and loud. The efforts of their worshipers are 
those of the lawyer, who is bound to win his case, 
right or wrong. They are not striving to bring out 
the whole truth and do the subject exact and even 
justice. $ 

It is true the Puritans possessed an indomitable 
will, great courage, patience, perseverance, and deter- 
mination; they had inherited these qualities from 
the old North Sea robbers, from whom they had re- 
motely descended. They also had a fiery religious 
zeal that persuaded them to suffer and die for their 
belief, and to hang the person who doubted it. They 
educated their children, and with them labor was 
honorable. But they were bigoted, superstitious, 
and intolerant, and a person of Liberal ideas could 
not liv in the colony. 

At their first election of officers, held on board the 
Mayflower before they landed, Nov. 9, 1620, every 
person was allowed to vote. After eleven years, in 
1681, the Puritans having had supreme control, and 
an opportunity to develop their real inwardness, a 
law was passed restricting the right to vote and hold 
office to church-members. Oaths of obedience to 
magistrates were required; taxes were levied on all 
to support the Puritan church, and a law also passed 
to enforce attendance on public worship. Such was 
the liberty given by unadulterated Puritanism when 
it had the power. For opposing this policy, Roger 
Williams was banished in the dead of winter, and 
for fourteen weeks wandered in the snow through a 
desolate forest, living on parched corn, roots, and 
acorns, and sleeping at night in hollow trees. 

When a more representativ form of government 


In any of the Christian sects he would| was attempted to be established in 1634, that leading: 


Puritan clergyman, Cotton, preached a powerful ser-. 
mon against. any change; and he only reflected the. 
policy of the Puritan church. Says the historian, 
Redpath: “ Every shade of popular belief was closely: 
scrutinized; the slightest departure from orthodox. . 
dectrins was met with a charge of heresy, and to be. 
a heretic was to be an outcast.” 
-How they loved liberty ! 


. In 1637, “ Mrs. Anne Hutchinson and her friends 
were declared unfit for the society of Christians and 
banished from the territory of Massachusetts.” The 
crime they were guilty of committing was, insisting 
on the right to speak in public. meetings. 

In 1643 the English settlements of Piscataqua, 
Providence plantation, Plymouth colony, and the 
Island of Rhode Island, were refused admission into 
the confederation of New England colonies on ac- 
count of their entertaining some heretical belief. 

In 1656 two Quaker women arrived in Boston, 
Anne Austin and Mary Fisher. “The two women 
were caught and searched for marks of witchcraft, 
their trunks were broken open, their books were 
burnt by the hangman, and they themselvs thrown 
into prison. After several weeks’ confinement they 
were banished. from the colony. Before the end of 
the year eight others had been arrested and sent back 
to England. The Delegates of the Union were im- 
mediately convened, and a rigorous law passed that. 
excluded all Quakers from the country. Whipping, 
the loss of an ear, and banishment were the penal- 
ties for the first offense; the other ear cut 
off for the second, and the tongue bored 
through with a red-hot iron for the third” (Red- 
path’s History U. 8.). 

In 1657 Anne Burden was beaten with twenty 
stripes for preaching against persecution. To enjoy 
life, to-liv in peace with these Puritans, one had to 
believe precisely as they did, or, if disbelieving, the 
mouth must be sealed as close as it is in death. No 
questions or arguments allowed. This secured una- 
nimity and piety, and diffused genuin Puritanism. 

In September and October, 1659, four men and 
one woman were arrested for heresy. The men were 
immediately hung. The woman, after being led 
to be executed with a rope around her neck, was re- 
prieved and banished, to be hung if she ever returned. 
She returned, and was hung. Twenty-seven others 
were thrown into prison to await trial, when public 
indignation forced these Christian, liberty-loving 
Puritans to repeal the outrageous law and let the 
prisoners go free. 

In 1692 witcheraft broke out at Salem, Mass. Tt 
had its origin in a person troubled with a nervous 
disorder. There was a quarrel between two factions 
in the churcb, and the dominant party utilized this 
popular superstition to secure their ends. Such was 
the beginning of Salem witchcraft. But the foster- 
ing hand of a bigoted church soon swelled the super- 
stition to fearful proportions. One hundred and fifty 
were soon thrown into prison. Fifty-five were tor- 
tured into telling abominable falsehoods, and twenty 
were executed. To doubt the reality of witchcraft 
was considered a heresy worthy of death. 

Cotton Mather, the exponent of the Puritan church, 
the head and representativ of the New England 
clergy, preached in favor of this persecution and sat 
at the trials for witchcraft, and decided when there 
was sufficient proof to condemn. He wrote a treatis 
on “ Witchcraft,” “ expressing his great thankfulness 
that so many witches had met their just doom.” And 
this impudent book received the approbation of the 
president of Harvard College. 

The Puritans hav sold the widow's last cow, last 
hog, and last bed to pay the church tax. They had 
great reverence for God, and Sunday, and the Bible, 
but no sympathy for suffering humanity. These are 
the people who were called “Puritans” because they 
believed in the right to interpret the Bible for them- 
selvs. This is the way they took to scatter light, 
and love, and liberty, and intelligence throughout 
this country. 

Is there any class of persons so religiously blind 
as to believe it is that kind of influence that has 
shaped our civilization, given us our genius and en- 
terprise, and fixed our national chrracteristics? Ten 
thousand factors hav been at work to do this, the 
least of which is genuin New England Puritanism. 
Until Puritanism became humanized, civilized, lib- 
eralized, and modernized, a free thought could not 
exist, and where there is no free thought there is no 
progression, and man is-a slave. ; 

The Irishman who builds a railroad or canal, the 
German who drains a wet farm, the farmer who 
clears off his land or improves his stock, the inventor 
who brings better machinery to perform our labor, 
the capitalist who invests his money in useful im- 
provements, and the thousands of others of God’s 
laborers, are all of them important factors in the 
progress of civilization. But the men who fold their 
hands and depend on prayers don’t push the world 
along very much. 

Genuin Puritanism is dead. The pure article has 
vanished and gone, but its ghost returns at regular 
intervals to receive the adoration of its blind wor- 
shipers. A little wholesome criticism and a little 
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_ healthy reference to history. occasionally will hav a 
tendency to make the visits of his ghostship less fre- 
quent, Then Fourth of July orators will not slobber 

ail over them with their verdant effusions, and cler- 

£. gymen will not pour forth by the pailful their lauda- 
fathers without any 


tory eulogies upon the Puritan 
regard to historical facts. 


During all this persecution for opinion’s sake, this 
unreasonable and unrighteous dictation of what a 
person must believe to enjoy life and peace among 


these bigoted, dogmatic, and intolerant - Puritans, 


there was an element constantly striving for more re- 
ligious liberty, more freedom of conscience, more po- 
litical rights and privileges. After a length of. time 
this spirit of toleration and liberal ideas permeated 
the whole of New England. As they came in con- 
tact with the rest of the world their sectarian. bigotry 


disappeared and they became a very different people. 
Don’t let this important point be forgot. 
has changed them more than they hav the world, 
` and the genius and spirit of American institutions 


was developed more in spite of than on account of 


the genuin Puritan element. . - S. H. Ewer. 


— 


‘Tariff. 

I do not often dabble in politics, but when I see 
‘guch glaring advantages. taken of statistics as are 
shown by the article of Mr. Oldakes in Taz Truri 
Srexer of June 21st, and the unfair comparisons of 
high and low tariff, I cannot refrain from a word of 
caution in that direction. 

He notices the low tariff from 1855 to 1861, and 
compares the prices of wheat with what he calls the 
prices of the same from 1874 to 1880, in order to show. 
’ the injustice of high tariff as discriminating against 
the farmers of the country. But why does’ he gen- 
tleman omit the high or highest tariffs from 1861 to 
1874 in his showing? Simply because during these 
years the highest prices. obtained for wheat, and 
would hav defeated his pet scheme. It would show 
‘that extraordinary prices were had for wheat; that 
in 1866 to 1868 flour went from nine to sixteen dol- 
dollars per barrel and retailed something higher in 
many parts of the country; that the general wheat 
crops and trade has never been better; and if high 
tariff or any tariff causes the activity or depression, 
why not giv high tariff the advantage of a fair showing? 

We had a money crisis in 1857, which had much to 
do with the price of wheat. The Morrill Tariff bill 
of 1861 and 1862, which was in force during the war, 
and was in some respects prohibition, made a better 
condition for the farmers, as well as all other classes 
-of labor, than any state of things we hav had in this 
country either before or Since, 80 far asthe enliance- 
ment of values of all kinds was concerned. We 
could afford then to pay internal revenue on manu- 
factures, and thus support the government, in addi- 
tion to getting higher prices for labor of all kinds, 
and including wheat. 

His argument is that the farmers of the West want 
s low tariff, so as to enable them to procure farming 
implements, etc., in a cheap market. The fallacy of 
this will be seen at a glance when we consider that 
comparativly few farming implements of any kind 
are imported. In fact, we hav no competition with 
any foreign nation in farming implements. We make 
the best, and stock the whole West at prices lower at 
any time than the same can be had anywhere in the 
wide world.’ The idea of a tariff of from twenty to 
ninety per cent-on these tools is a freak of the imag- 
ination, and cannot be found on our custom house 
books. 

A good deal is being said about building up mo- 
nopolies at home by creating flourishing times by 
means of a high tariff. When men talk thus, they 
concede the whole argument in the case. To admit 
that a high tariff will build up anybody in America is 
to admit what is claimed for it. The misfortune of 
creating riches for a few may be a thing to be reme- 
died, but it is an undoubted argument in favor of 
the doctrin that a tariff will promote industry here. 
And, bad as it may be, it can be no worse than favor- 
ing the outside world and thereby creating monopo- 
lies and riches abroad. If industry creates riches 
for the few, and only a comfortable living for the 
many, it is certainly much better for us that those 
riches should be made in America than in Europe, 
for by the incidents of change and death those riches 
in ‘some way will, by our institutions, find in time a 
sure distribution. ; 

Another argument in favor of a somewhat high 
tariff is that it is the most general assessment upon 
all classes of people for the support of the govern- 
ment, much more equitable than could be devised by 
any possible system of internal revenues, and has the 
merit of creating industry at the same time, while it 
affords opportunities for emigration to America, and 
an increase of population. The emigration, enor- 
mous as it is, we can stand, at least for a while, but 
to import laborers by the millions every year, and at 
the same time open our ports to the manufactures of 
the world, and thus in addition supply ourselvs with 
labor already done, is a policy so manifestly ruinous 
that I wonder how any man of sound political judg- 
ment can advocate it. 


We hear much complaint in reference to the West- ' 


‘protection has afforded the most revenue, and ena- 
The world 


| Lord Pitt declared in.-Parliament that the “American 


ern farmer, which to a certain extent is a truth, and 
this, too, like the incidental fact of building up mo- 
nopolies, is to be deplored, but, as I hav shown, a low 
tariff will not help his case. If people will pioneer 
too rapidly, and push out into territory much in ad- 
vance of established markets, they must suffer from 
poor markets and speculators, simply from the fact 
that other industries hav not yet overtaken them. 
But to shut down our workshops, and import their 
products, would only enhance the difficulty, by 
crowding into the farming districts the multitudes 
thrown out of employ, and thus make still more 
farmers, and poorer markets. To make this country 
a success, and to benefit the farmer most, is to pro- 
tect American products, and push home manufactures 
close upon the heels of the agriculturist. The expe- 
rience to this time has been that the best tariff for 


bled the government to pay its debts, with a flour- 
ishing country and plenty of money in the treasury, 
which cannot be done: by any low tariff system. 

It is a most singular fact that the question of man- 
ufactures was the foundation cause of our nationality. 


colonies should not be allowed to manufacture a hob 


nail,” which policy at last culminated. in our making 


a tremendous tea party in Boston harbor. What the 
English government failed to do for the colonies she 
has been continually since then attempting to accom- 
plish by free trade, and has employed various secret 
societies with piles of British gold to bring it about. 
We hav lots of influential newspapers to-day advocat- 
ing free trade, which are paid by English manufact- 
urers; and the late Cobden Club society is a sample 
of what can be done in the way of social infiuence to 
gain a political point.. 

Any person who has been observant as to the ef- 
fects of high and low tariff upon the whole country 
since the compromise of 1833, ought to be able to 
settle that policy very easily. From 1833 to 1842 we 
had the most wretched times that America ever saw; 
and the “hard times,” as they weré called, reached 


their worst in 1843, when our industries were com- 


pletely prostrated, and the markets so glutted with 
foreign manufactures that it required several years 
to consume them after the tariff of 1842 went into 
operation. The government was so ‘kind to the free 
trade policy that, at the request of English manufact- 
urers, it built bonded warehouses in Boston and 
New York to store up their goods, and even favored 


them so far as to hold millions of dollars’ worth of 


goods almost free from storage, permitting the low 
duties to be paid on removal. It was the most 


/ Shameful policy that ever-was-practiced-upon a strug— 
gling people; but it raised the importance of tariff 


and protection to such a white heat that, in 1840, the 


free trade party was overthrown and a new policy of 


protection substituted. When a petition twenty 
miles in length was presented to John Tyler, the act- 
ing president, praying for a tariff for protection, and 
by which means the tariff of 1842 went into effect, he 
declared that it came to him as a “voice from the 
peoplé.” The Democratic party succeeded in partly 
defeating the policy by declaring James K. Polk to 
be a better tariff man than Henry Clay, and George 
M. Dallas gave the casting vote in favor of the tariff 
of 1846, after secretary Robert J. Walker had laid a 
draft of that tariff before the British House before it 


was submitted to our Congress; which acts of po- 
litical treachery then condemned the party, from 
which it can never recover under a free trade policy, 
and a large portion of its rank and file to-day are 
fair on the tariff question. 


Our nation has always been prostrated under a 


low tariff, and prosperous under a reasonably high 
one; and while I should not advocate prohibitory 


duties, I cannot from my observations these fifty 
years, and a contrast of the two policies, help but see 
the vast advantages to be derived from a sound 
policy of protection for American industries; and to 
prevent monopolies my method would be, that any 
corporation, after paying definit expenses, should be 
compelled to pay dividends to the general govern- 
ment; and for charter privileges, and to obviate ex- 
cessiv individual gains, I should favor an additional 
wealth tax to be paid on all excesses over and above 
certain accumulations, and I should make the tax 
higher in the ratio of accumulations. This would 
hav the effect to induce certain successful money- 
makers to divide and distribute amongst their rela- 
tivs and friends, and thus to avoid the excessiv tax 
levies. It would be doing a vast good by an early 
distribution of their excessiv wealth. What I would 
do to wealth I should do to that article in ail its 
shapes——money, lands, and goods of every kind. To 
make lands or money as free as air and water, as 
many (would-be reformers) talk of, is an impracti- 
cable scbeme; or to expect any government to take 
into its management all the railroads and commercial 
enterprises of a nation is too absurd to think of. If 
it cannot find time and legal force enough to punish 
a few Star Route thieves, what would it do with 
plunderings of the whole nation of “speculativ 
droppers,” who by hook or crook would manage to 
get at the head and management of these enter- 
prises? It would render the government a thing to 


be abused and plundered, and in time create a whole 
nation of outlaws, cutthroats, and villains. 
-J. R. Perry. 


A Short Method with Mr. James Hale’s God. 


To rae Eprror or Tue Truru Seeker, Sir: We are 
under no necessity of drinking a barrel of vinegar in 
order to ascertain whether or no it is sweet wine! 
And it seems not to hav been apparent to Mr. Hale, 


that if, indeed, there were any such a personal om- 
niscience as he supposes, he would be under no neces- 
sity of filling four or five of the broad columns-of 
Tar Trora Szexer to prove it! 
for the priests, and those victimized by that old bar- 
barian. book, to boast of an omniscient God, that has 


Surely it is enough 


“ created ” a racé of thoughtful minds, that hav no 
mental capacity for knowing him! Manifestly there 
are only two methods for dealing with this “God” 
idea. One is, the long method, “by faith,” the Bible 
idea, “ by faith” (Heb. xi, 1-6). And by this method 
you may hav one “ God” or a million, or three gods 
like the Christians. The other method is the 
scientific; this is a short one, and in time it will su- 
persede that method of “faith” recommended in 
that old barbarian book. And what is the verdict of 
science? It is that, in the whole of things, in all 
worlds, all phenomena, there is but one substance, 
and its affection or quality—force. There is but one 
force, and one matter, uncreated, but without begin- 
ning or end; never more nor less in the whole of 
things. One force, self-controling and progressiv, 
evolves all the phenomena, in all worlds and all 
minds. All result from nature’s order and laws. 
Humanity itself is the resulting phenomenon evolved 
by these forms of force and laws. Now, in Mr. 
Hale’s long argument, he has pointed out no place, 
no hole, for his “God” to come in; nothing for his 
“God” to do. There is nothing outside of nature. 
Quincy, Mass. LaRoy SUNDERLAND. 


The Petition. 


From the Index. 

Progress has been made in the work of obtaining 
signatures to the petition for state secularization. 
But, as it was only started near the close of this ses- 
sion of Congress, it appears advisable to keep it be- 
fore the public until the next session. Events which 
hay occurred since the petition was put into circula- 
tion demonstrate more clearly than ever the neces- 
sity of action on the part of Liberals. The Republi- 
can party has just pledged itself to the “separation 
of the political and ecclesiastical powers” in the 
territory of Utah, “by the aid of the military, if 
need be.” 

17o o Be we men, and suffer such dishonor?” | 

What is good for Utah is good for Massachusetts 
and the District of Columbia, and any place where 
float the Stars and Stripes. It was proposed in the 
United States Senate, the other day, to appoint a 
superintendent of the schools of Utah, in order to 
prevent the teaching of the Mormon religion in those 
schools; and this clause of the bill was only with- 
drawn atthe last hour, or minute rather, when it was 
conclusivly proven to that “honorable” body that 
no church books of any description were ever heard 
of in these schools. But what greater right, I ask, 
has the Bible than the Book of Mormon in the pub- 
lic school, even though it were not true, as it is, that 
the latter condemns polygamy, while the former sanc- 
tions and upholds it? Nay, would the teaching of 
polygamy in our schools be any greater crime than 
prayer, trinity, and blood atonement? 

Here, Liberals, is your opportunity. Let us take 
the Republican party and the Senate of the United 
States at their word, and insist that “the political 
and ecclesiastical powers” shall be separated through, 
the domain of this republic, and in the doing of this 
that no favor shall be shown to any religion, be it 
Mormon, Christian, or Pagan. T. W. Curtis. 

ro 
Hearty Indorsement. 
From the Investigator. 

Mr. Samuel P. Putnam has an able article in the 
last New York Truru Sesxer recommending Mr. 
George Chainey for the office of next president of the 
National Liberal League. Mr. Chainey is well quali- 
fied in every respect to discharge the duties of that 
office in a satisfactory manner, and the welfare of the 
League will no doubt be promoted under his admin- 
istration. If Mr. Wakeman, the present effectiv pre- 
siding officer, should resign, we would like to see Mr. 
Chainey occupy his place. 

ay 


Representativ Men. l 
In our own opinion, Mr. Underwood and Mr. Wakeman 
are the most representativ Liberals in America.—Radical 
Review. . 


How about Col. Ingersoll ? 
_ or 


lg as 

A concreaation of Middlesex was dreadfully 
shocked on a recent Sunday at seeing the oldest 
deacon, who had been sitting in the clover-patch in 
front of the church, begin to throw back somersaults 
and go through a most violent series of gymnastics. 
The sympathy was general when it was known that 
tbe first bumblebee of the season had mistaken the 
leg of the good man’s trowsers for its nest. 
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We understand that Messrs. Chainey and Putnam 
are willing to enter upon the work on conditions 
similar to these, trusting to their own exertions to 
raise the money. Let us accept the sacrifice, arm 
and equip them, and send them forth. 

2 

Corres of Tue Trurx Szexzr containing full page 
picture of the D. M. Bennett monument will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents. 
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Early Religious Liberty in Massachusetts. 

It will be remembered that in a recent number of 
the North American Review, copied by us at the time, 
Philip Schaff, an eminent Christian scholar, made the 
statement that: 

tt There was a time when dissenters were fined, imprisoned, 
exiled, and even hanged, for religious opinions, to the extent 
of the power of the civil authority of our free country, even 
in the enlightened state of Massachusetts, and such persecu- 
tion was justified on the basis of the union of church and 
state.” 

Dr. John Hall, in the Tribune, now says this is not 
so. He makes the bold assertion that: 


“ The simple historical truth in the premises is that no per- 
son was ever hange or otherwise executed or punished in 
Massachusetts for religious opinions.” 

The banishment of Roger Williams and the exe- 
cutions of Quakers in Boston, Mr. Hall contends, 
were for political and not religious reasons, and he 
cites Bancroft and other authorities in proof. 

It can, however, easily be shown that Dr. John G. 
Hall is mistaken. In his zeal to defend Calvinism he 
forgets many things that convict him of partisan un- 
truth, only one of which we will mention now, as 
but a few months ago a full statement of the doings 
of the early Christians was made in these columns. 

In 1833 Abner Kneeland was arrested, indicted, 
and tried for blasphemy for saying that he “did not 
believe in the God which the Universalists did.” 
The verdict of guilty was affirmed in the Court of 
Appeals, and in 1836 Mr. Kneeland was sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment, which sentence was exe- 
cuted. , 

This is an incontestable] fact, the witnesses to it 
are living, the court records show it, and even Dr. 
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n@~We wish that our subscribers who are. in ar- 
rears would make a special effort to pay up. During 
the summer months our book sales are small, and 
we hav to depend upon the subscriptions coming in 
to pay expenses, which are just as heavy now as ever. 
We know that business generally is dull, that “ times 
are hard,” but the amounts are so small individually 
that it would seem no one can be inconvenienced by 
paying his dues, while in the aggregate they foot up 
large, and mean everything to us. It is unpleasant 
to us to dun our friends, and money is never asked 
for till imperativly needed; now we must hav it to 
pay bills with. A good many hundreds of dollars 
are due on subscriptions, so we are not asking a 
favor, but simple justice and square dealing between 
friends. 

Mr. Bradford’s Propositions. 

On another page we print a letter from the veteran 
Liberal, A. B. Bradford, which embodies three direct 
changes in the policy of the League. . These are: 

1. A change of name. 

2. The return to first principles in the scope of the 
work undertaken. 

8. The pledging by the New York State Free- 
thinkers’ Association of $500 towards paying the 
salary of an agent to work in the field. 

1. The first of these, it seems to us, is unnecessary. 
Had the name “American Secular Union” been 
adopted at the outset, it would hav been an admira- 
ble one, as in itself it determins the nature of the 
organization. But to change now would look like 
backing down. We agree with Messrs Putnam and 
Chainey in “no compromise.” The mistakes of the 
League need not be looked upon as time entirely 
wasted, but as a gathering of experience necessary to 
-its growth, and valuable as a guide. What the 
League’s Christian enemies may say of it we do not 
care. And if its present opponents within the Lib- 
eral ranks will not rally round the standard when its 
course shall be clearly defined, and includes only 
those objects upon which all Liberals must, in the 
very nature of things, agree to, then it will be plain 
that they care more for their own triumph than for 
the cause they profess to love. 

2. We were the first to ask for the return to first 
principles, or, in other words, to confine the attempts 
of the League to Freethought work. By doing so 
we believe that the state laws now discriminating 
against Freethinkers in the matters of oaths, enforced 
support of churches (indirect but no less enforced), 
and other legally collected contributions to Christian- 
ity, can be repealed. But it is only by united 
effort that this can be done, which united effort 
cannot be had on a platform embracing all the “re- 
form ” issues of the day. Therefore, the second of 
Mr. Bradford's propositions has our cordial indorse- 
ment. 

8. The third suggestion is also a good one. We 
hope the State Association will adopt it. The 
League should, in our opinion, authorize the presi- 
dent and secretary, provided they enter the field and 


to cover the spot of blood on Massachusetts’ fame. 
Other cases of persecution for religious opinions are 
almost as easily shown, but this is enough to convict 
the preacher of falsehood. 


French Freemasonry. 


According to the London Freemason, that order in 
France is filled through and through with Atheism. 
At present, it says, French Freemasonry stands be- 
fore the world utterly ignoring the name of God, and 
welcoming within its pale not only Voltairean Deists, 
but those “ who say in their hearts, There is no God.” 
It is also stated that religious Freemasons are getiing 
discouraged at seeing “ the skeptic, the Positivist, the 
open unbeliever, brought to the fore.” 

This state of things grieves the good Freemason, 
which declares “ God” to be the Great Architeknos 
of the order, and a doubt of his existence a heinous 
crime, of which it can hav no tolerance. Until, there- 
fore, the bad French Masons believe in “ God ”—or 
say they do, if they don’t—the pious-minded are ad- 
vised to hav no intercourse or fellowship with them. 

Did it never occur to the editor of the Freemason 
that the French brethren hav as good a right to rule 
themselvs, and believe as they please, as the English 
lodges? Such a thought would console him, and 
relieve him of the necessity of expressing intolerant 
ideas, which may sometime come back to plague the 
author. It is the opinion of an eminent Italian gen- 
tleman, now living in Rome, that there are a great 
many heterodox Masons scattered throughout the 
world. The Freemason may yet find itself lonesome 
in its piety. 

In the course of his mental evolution, Mr. H. W. Beecher 
has every now and then driven a peg to mark where he had 
got to. The row of pegs is now quite formidable to the on- 


looking Christian. They are arranged about as follows: 
1. Rejected the Creation story. 


remain continuously employed, to raise and retain a P “ a is 
$1,200 each for their services, which, with the privi- H x H ROSEE $ 


lege of lecturing, will enable them to support them- 
selvs and families, and pay their traveling expenses. 
They should also be authorized to print and distrib- 
ute tracts, to go before legislativ committees, to 
employ legal counsel when necessary, and to take all 
needed steps to counteract and render harmless the 
influence of the churches on our government, 


Sunday he stuck another, which is: 

5. Rejection of the Resurection story. 

In the course of the remarks made while driving this peg 
Mr. Beecher turned off some sensible paragraphs, and some 
that the unconverted will find confusing. A couple only are 
worth quoting: 1.‘I am not one who believes in the resurection 
of the literal body, nor that literally my bones shall be 
covered again with my identical flesh, and blood flow in 


John G. Hall’s brazenness will be found insufficient 


these veins and arteries; nevertheless I will never drop the 
lauguage of the days when people did believeit. 2. The res- 
urrection of the body is not to be accepted as a scientific 
fact. Innumerable troubles beset the steps of those who, in- 
structed now in science, yet find it hard to tear themselvs 
away from old teachings that this very body is to rise again. 
But we are to hold to it by imagination. I am not to believe 
in it by my intellect; but I will believe it by my imagination.” 


In a report deploring the frequency of divorce, adopted at 
the last conference of the Methodist church, occurs this pas- . 
sage: ‘‘ Unchastity is a nest wherein are bred sin and crime, 
while an unchaste people are a pest in a political body.” If 
the conference had not adjourned we would respectfully rep- 
resent to the august body that a closer tethering of Methodist 
ministers would in a great measure remove the cause of many 
divorces. Statistics prove that the ordained followers of Jehn 
Wesley are just the “‘ pest in a political body ” that the report 
complains of. 


James G. Buarnz, in his letter of acceptance, says not a 
word about the separation of church and state, thongh he 
devotes considerable space to the Mormon question, which is 
a matter of far less interest and importance. His remark 
near the close of his letter, that “itis a good land which the 
Lord our God doth giv us,” is peculiar. It is a tradition 
handed down to this generation by good authority that the 
men who fought and died in the Revolutionary war were ina © 
measure instrumental in giving us the country we inhabit. ` 


Presrent Være takes the right course in ignoring the peti- 
tion of the Sabbatarians in regard to the music in Central 
Park on Sunday. The concerts were furnished in response to 
a popular demand, and no person of sense will say that music 
is any more sinful in the Park than in a church, or on Sunday 
than any other day. These Sabbatarians are what Mr. Dana 
might well characterize as hebetudinous. 
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At Rest. 

At her home in St. Cloud, N. J., on Sunday, July 
13th, after suffering for several years with consump- 
tion, Jennie Macdonald,.wife of E. M. Macdonald, 
passed to her rest. She died in the belief which for 
many years she had held in common with her hus- 
band, finding consolation in the love and kindness of 
her family and friends, welcoming death ag a sur- 
cease of the suffering which no skill could allay, and 
dreading it only as it separated her from the bright 
world and those she held most dear. 

Funeral services were held on the 15th at the 
house of Mr. Andrews. The room was filled with 
those whom death had made mourning friends. At 
the head of the casket a table stood laden with floral 


offerings. Mr. George Chainey delivered the funeral 
discourse. He spoke as follows: 


Dear Frrenps: In such an hour as this I always feel that 
silence is more eloquent than speech. IfI could utter the 
grandest words of all the orators, the wisest words of all the 
philosophers, and the sweetest words of all the poets, your 
hearts crushed with grief would say with the sorrow-stricken 
Hamlet, ‘‘ Words, words, words.” We are here to comfort, as 
best we can, dear friends out of whose sight has gone in this 
young life so much of the light and beauty of their lives. 
But our silent presence speaks louder than anything I can say. 
Real love is seen and felt best in the warm clasp of the hand 
—the eyes that are soft and tremulous with its light, and in 
loving, thoughtful deeds. In the chamber of death and grief 
we are brought to feel, more closely than at any other time 
or place, our common human relationship. One touch of na- 
ture makes the whole world kin; sooner or later all must 
mourn. Death and woe are our common heritage. The sun- 
niest life is sometimes flecked with shadow. Friend after 
friend departs—who has not lost a friend? It is only through 
the memory of our own heart’s sorrows that we can enter into 
the feelings of our friends to-day. Fortunately for our poor 
hearts, after the darkest night of grief comes the morn of some 
new day of joy. The flowers of hope, crushed to earth be- 
neath the pitiless storm of grief, rise refreshed beneath the 
smiles of the warm sun of human love and sympathy. Time, 
also, is a great restorer. Companiorship with nature in her 
kindlier moods medicins our grief and proves to be like the 
innocent sleep—balm for hurt minds. The divine bard, Shak- 
spere, in the first act of Hamlet, disperses all the gloom of 
night and death when he says: 

“í But look! the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 
Our grieved hearts would seek to hide themselvs in dark and 
gloomy places, and to find comfort in sad and mournful rites. 
In this we are unwise. - Life brings enough sorrow at its best, 
without aiding it by putting on mourning, or shutting out of 
our lives the all-healing sunlight. Fortunately, we are learn- 
of nature to comfort ourselvs with the soothing influences of 
flowers and music instead of adding to the sadness of death 
with the dark and gloomy superstitions of the past that hav so 
often made a mockery of grief and an auction of consolation. 

It was not my privilege to know intimately the dear one 
whose loss we mourn. I remember her bright and winning 
face and her sweet voice when she sang for us in some of our 
Liberal meetings. In the early summer of the season and of 
life, that sweet voice has been hushed in death, and the home 
of our brave young editor of THE TrurH SEEKER been deprived 
of her beautiful presence. How gladly the great army of 
readers of this paper would comfort and cheer him in this hour 
of sorrow if they could! We and they all hav learned to love 
him for his good work as the successor of the martyred Ben- 
nett. His position has been a difficult one. The influence of 
' Mr. Bennett having been so largely a personal one, many pre- 
dicted that the paper must die with its founder. But not 
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only has he kept the grand old TRUTH SEEKER up to the point 
of interest at which he received it, but carried it so far beyond 
that even his enemies hav confessed that the paper is improved. 
But could the readers hav seen how this labor was being per- 
formed while every day he saw the light of his home fading 
out, and the hours he should hav spent in rest passed in the 
sick chamber of his wife, I am sure they would hav felt the 
warmest love for him as a man as well as admiration for him 
as an editor. As he has ministered to their enjoyment, so 
now, I trust, they will minister to his comfort by doing all they 
can to support him in his great work. As one of these read- 
ers, I would say to our editor, Accept the earnest sympathy and 
most heartfelt compassion of our hearts. I am sure that in 
this I shall echo the sincere feeling of all the thousands of your 
friends and patrons. 

As Freethinkers we hav no comfort to offer at the grave bet- 
ter than the fellowship of human love. Iam nota priest. In 
the presence of death my eyes are as blind as yours. Forlong 
I strove to look beyond the hights—but death to me is still the 
strange country from whose bourne no traveler returns. I 
know that as long as love and death endure many will imagin 
that they see the glint of stars shining on a fairer land, and 
hear the hushed, footsteps of unseen travelers from that far 
distant bourne. 

But the longer I liv the more I am convinced that even if 
this hope is ever to be realized, and we are in some sweet 
Elysian fields to liv again with our loved and lost, our joy 
will there and then be the sweeter by every moment we hav 
` forgotten it in our desire to make this world a little more of a 

paradise. Let us then daily toil and strive to make some one 

else happy, to plant a few flowers in some waste corner of the 
earth, and then though death for us be the dreamless sleep of 
eternal rest, the race livs on, growing grander and nobler every 
day. So shall we join that choir invisible, whose music is the 
gladness of the world. So shall we ever help on the right side 
in that great conflict that is constantly widening the skirts of 
` light, and making the struggle with darkness narrower. To 
reappear again only in the grass or flowers, or to be a part of 
the unconscious dust of the most common highway; along 
which living feet run on errands of mercy and justice, were’a 
million times better than the immortality offered us either in 
` heaven or hell by the orthodox religion. But, friends, no 
matter what I say, death cannot appear other than death. 

Here it is waiting for each of us as the last price we must pay 

for the boon of life. 

Some would teach us that we must prepare to die. But our 
business is to liv—to liv. Life is health, strength. Let us 
seek for it by taking care of our bodies. Life is thought, 
reason, knowledge. 
minds with some ray of wisdom. Life is love. 
love by making ourselves lovable. Then when death comes 


we can say: I hav proved what life can giv. I hav had joy 


and sorrow. I hav experienced all the pleasures of the senses. 
ʻI hav known the joys of thought, and above all I hav loved 
and been loved.’ So that now, O death, whether thou art 
night or day—the folding or unfolding of wings—eternal_rest 
“Or eternal felicity, I giv thee welcome and sink into thy mys- 
terious arms without fear and without regret. 

The burial took place at Woodlawn Cemetery, a few 
miles north of New York. When the coffin had been 
lowered, Mr. S. P. Putnam stepped forth from among 
the friends who had gathered at the grave, and said: 

The fewer words we utter ata time like this the better, for 
words can but feebly express the thoughts and feelings that 
possess us when thus overshadowed by the awful beauty of 
death. Sure I am that we are made richer by this how's expe- 
rience, for we realize more deeply and tenderly than ever the 
bonds of human friendship. As we go forth from this sacred 
spot into the great battle of life, our heart and hope blend 
together in the ineffable memory of this dear friend who is 
now invisible. 

We cannot solve the mystery of life. It has unknown deeps. 
Neither can we solvethe mystery of death. There is no reve- 
lation. Each heart must find its own hope and comfort. But 
just as spring follows winter, even so from our darkest sor- 
rows comes a light to make new joy for our way. In the 
shadow of death ‘we see the stars of eternity. 

This young life has not perished. It has been and it yet 
will be a stream of beauty, though it flows on unseen. Be- 
cause she has lived and loved we are better and stronger, and 
the world of our affections is enriched. Therefore to this 
dear friend we say, Farewell! we leave thy body to the dust— 
but thy bright face lingers in memory still. We cannot forget 
thee. Thou art an impulse to our onward life. We know not 
what thy fate may be—but it must be beautiful, even like the 
flowers which spring from the dark bosom of earth. Over thee 
we strew the flowers, symbol of the thoughts within us of the 
dead which can never die. Sweets to the sweet. And from 
thy fair and unpolluted flesh may violets spring. 


As Mr. Putnam spoke the words, “sweets to the 
sweet,” each friend came forward and dropped upon 
the coffin a bouquet of flowers. Nothing could be 
more appropriate or more touching in its effect. 


So passes from life to death another from out 
our little group. The shadow has fallen, and in its 
darkness disappears the wife, the mother, the friend, 
the singer of sweet songs. As a wife, none was ever 
more true, as a mother more indulgent, as a friend 
more steadfast; and as a singer it seemed to us that 
- none could so disclose the melody of the human 
voice. She sang at Chickering Hall when thousands 
gathered to welcome home the founder of Tus Trura 
SEEKER; at Watkins when the Freethinkers went 
there to their annual. meeting; at all our League 
meetings here; and at home she filled her house with 


Let no day pass that does not enrich our 
Let us win 


music like the warbling of a bird. She was nearly 
persuaded to accept a belief in a future life. Some 
eighteen months ago, when her baby died, she won- 
dered if it was to liv again. And Mr. Bennett, who 
had but a short time been dead, would he not find 
her little babe and care for it there as she knew he 
would in this life if it had no other friend? But 
when death came, if beyond the sea of time the 
dying eyes beheld a farther shore, she gave no sign. 
With almost latest breath she spoke good-bye to 
husband and mother, and so speaking sank into un- 
consciousness and died. 

Words are many—they cannot picture grief; 
friends are strong and kind—they cannot bring back 
the dead; resignation to what is inevitable—that may 
at least, we hope, teach us to suffer and be strong. 


Dr. Westbrook Demurs. 

To rae Eprror or Tue Trurs Sexzxer, Sir: Your 
notice of “Man—Whence and Whither?” in your last 
issue, is calculated to mislead your readers. You 
say, “ Mr. Westbrook is not a Christian, neither is he 
a Freethinker.” 

If by Christianity you mean the system of theology 
held by Romanists and Orthodox Protestants, I am 
not a Christian. But if by Christianity is meant that 
principle of natural religion which Augustine said 
“ has always existed among the ancients and was not 
absent from the beginning of the human race,” and 
of which Professor Tyndall says, “ The facts of relig- 
ious feeling are to me as certain as the facts of phys- 
ics,” and of which Renan says: “But nothing is more 
remote from the truth than the dream of those who 
seek to imagin a perfected humanity without relig- 
ion.” “Devotion is as natural as egoism to 
a true-born man ”—then I am a Christian. 

If by “Freethinker,” you mean an Atheist, I am 
not a Freethinker, and in this I am backed by Dar- 
win and the most advanced scholarship of the world. 
But if by “Freethinker” you mean one who believes 
in the exercise and publication of Free-thought, then, 
as I plainly proclaimed myself in the Investigator of 
April 30th, I am a“Freethinker of the Freethinkers.” 
It is about time we understood whether Freethinkers 
must subscribe to a fixed, narrow creed, a shibboleth 
of negations, or whether they are to be left to the 
exercise of Freethought and free-speech, without be- 
ing held up to contempt as “religious guerrillas,” as 
you are pleased to class me. I am sorry to find 


-amrong-afow so-called Liberas as Much or the spirit 


of intolerance and bigotry as among the orthodox 
sects themselvs. You say I “reject evolution.” This 
is as big a “mistake” as “Moses” ever made, and 
rivals Joseph Cook in his genius for misrepresenta- 
tion! I say distinctly on page 80, “ The general law 
of evolution is as real as the law of gravitation.” 
And on page 82, I say, “Evolution is an acknowl- 
edged fact among well educated men.” The most 
charitable conclusion is that the writer of the 
“notice” of my book had overlooked chapter iii. 

I thank you, Mr. Editor, for speaking so flatter- 
ingly of me as a “courteous scholarly gentleman,” 
and I always hope to merit such compliments. I 
really had imagined tbat I was already in the ranks 
of Freethought. But it seems a “gain of such mag- 
nitude” has not yet been realized. Perhaps I shall 
take a step in advance when you point out the “ fal- 
lacies, wrong statements, illogical reasoning, and ab- 
surd dogmatism,” of which you say my book is full. 
I am a truth-seeker and hav much to learn and hav 
often been obliged to revise my opinions; but I feel 
sure that I shall never admit that Free-thought 
means conformity to the conclusions of others. 

You are certainly very kind, Mr. Editor, to keep 
my book on sale “to accommodate your Theistic 
friends.” It might be impertinent to inquire how 
many books you would hav left upon your shelves if 
you should establish a Liberal (?) index exgurgatorius 
and exclude all Theistic and Spiritualistic publica- 
tions! R. B. WESTBROOK. 

1707 Oxford street, Philadelphia, June 14, 1884. 


Our objections to Mr. Westbrook’s book can be 
shortly summarized. As stated they were: 

1. A rejection of evolution. 

2. That his book is full of fallacies, wrong state- 
ments, illogical reasoning, and absurd dogmatism. 

But first let us say that Mr. Westbrook is too famil- 
iar with dictionaries and accepted etymological au- 
thorities to need enlightenment on the meaning of 
“Christian.” Tobe a Christian one must believe the 
creation story and the fall, because on them hang 
heaven and hell, and several other everlasting things. 
Mr. Westbrook now proclaims himself an evolution- 
ist, consequently he is not a Christian. This is easily 
shown. But that he is not a Liberal is not so easily 
shown. On all secular matters probably Mr. West- 
brook would work with us; but “Liberal” in this 
country has grown to mean those who pitch over- 
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board in its entirety the Christian mythology. Mr. 
Westbrook keeps hold of the central myth, and in 
that sense he is not a Liberal. It may be a careless 
use of the word, and reprehensible; if so, he will pray 
forgiv us. 

The statement that he rejects evolution might hav 
been clearer had it been written that he rejects the 
results of evolution. It is true that he formally, and 
by word of mouth, accepts evolution, but his evolu- 
tion is “ merely the uniform processes in which every 
product has an antecedent, every effect a cause” 
(p. 59), and not that science which, beginning with 
protoplasm, shows the orderly succession of life till 
man, the highest and best, is reached. Evolution 
from him receives only lip acceptance, of little value 
in the face of sentences like these: “It [natural se- 
lection] has no doubt contributed to his improvement 
and elevation, but it is impossible to conceive how it 
gould hav developed man from a clot of jelly repos- 
ing in tho depths of the ocean.” “The fact is that 
all impartial and profound thinkers cannot: but feel at 
times that natural selection is wholly inad- 
equate to account for the stupendous results which 
everywhere exist in the world.” It is easy enough 
to sneer at “clots of jelly,” but it will be somewhat 
difficult to convince the reading public that the 
writer of the foregoing lines is an ardent supporter of 
Darwin and Haeckel. 

One of Mr. Westbrook’s wrong statements is this: 


“ We try to grasp the idea of the eternity of matter, and 
find it impossible. It certainly cannot be demonstrated, and 
therefore it is nothing but a subterfuge for ignorance—a 
guess.” 


A man who could deliberately write that can hav 
little respect for reason, or must be blind to the con- 
clusions drawn from unquestionable premises. As 
was pointed out in the comments on Mr. Hale, it has 
become an axiom that “out of nothing nothing can 
come.” Even if Mr. Westbrook’s God formed the 
universe, he must hav had something out of which to 
whittle it. Matter exists, and is neither creatable 
nor destructible. The only avoidance of the idea of 
eternity for it is to demonstrate that it does not exist, 
or that it is capable of perfect annihilation, or that it 
can be created at pleasure. Perhaps Mr. Westbrook 
will favor the world by making just a little new 


anabbors 


An “absurd dogmatism” of the gentleman’s is 
found on page 102 of his book: 

“But we are pressed with the common queries, Where did 
God originate? Who made him? We cannot answer these 
questions, but it does not follow that he does not exist. There 
are many things we cannot account for, the reality of which 
we never question. Ifwecould answor all possible questions 
about God, he would not be God. If Laplace had found God 
in scanning the heavens with his tclescopo, or if Lawrence 
had found him with his scalpel, he would not hav been the 
infinit intelligence and power. Such a God as cultured roa- 
son discovers in the scientific method cannot be seen with 
either telescope or microscope, Tho finite cannot compre- 
hend the Infinit; the lesser cannot contain the greater. The 
child cannot tell where his father came from, but he nover- 
theless had a father.” 

According to this reasoning the strongest proof of 
God’s existence is the very fact that we cannot find 
him. For if he is found, that isn’t “him,” but some 
ignis-fatuus that vanishes when touched. After 
reasoning thus, to remark that God exists for all 
that, is dogmatism—if not absurd, certainly gra- 
tuitous. Mr. Westbrook acknowledges that the 
Theistic postulate is an assumption, and the assump- 
tion is God. A trained scholar of Mr. Westbrook’s 
ability ought to know that constructing a theory and 
then trying to find facts to sustain it, is not the scien- 
tific method. The evolutionists first found their 
facts, and on them based their theory. The two 
methods constitute the difference between deductiv 
and inductiv reasoning. Mr. Westbrook need not 
be told which is scientific and which metaphysical, 
which stands and which falls. The mistake of the 
book is found bere. The author has used as evi- 
dence that which he sets out toprove. The strength 
of such a procedure is nct great enough to need 
elaborate confutation. 

Our friend’s remarks about an index expurgatorius 
were probably written in a heated moment, and call 
for no special comment. Our book-trade is con- 
ducted on the principle that governs the course 
of the paper—to do good. We never “write up” a 
book just to sell it. 

ee S os 

A coop way to promote the cause of Freethought 
is to get trial subscribers for Taz Truru Seeger. To 
such the paper will be sent three months for fifty 
cents. 
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Letters from Sriends. 


THE NUMERICAL EQUALITY OF THE SEXES. 
ÅDAIR CREEK, E. Trnn., July 10, 1884. 


Mr. Eprror: The question of polygamy is being discussed | 
jn your paper, and I notice that Dr. E. B. Foote, Jr., takes 
objection to monogamy being called natural, and polygamy 


condemned as a violation of the law of nature as taught by the 
numerical equality of the sexes. I would call the attention 
of the persons interested in this discussion to a fact that bears 
upon the question and that I hav never seen mentioned yet. 

While it is probably true that there is an equal number of 
men and women, yet, a3 for some reason women marry earlier 
than men, it is equivalent to an excessin the number of women 
as far as marriage is concerned, Let ws suppose, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that women marry at twenty and men at twenty- 
five years of age, and that both average to liv till they are fifty 
years old. Then a woman would hav thirty years of married 
life and man only twenty-five. Thus if five men of twenty- 
five were to marry five women of twenty, at the death of the 
five men their widows would hay each five years to liv that 
they could spend in the married state, or twenty-five years be- 
tween them all, so that five men could each hav two wives for 
five years, or one man six wives for five years, or one man two 
wives twenty-five years, and yet defraud no men from their 
chances of marriage. i 

This fact, that women marry earlier than men, accounts for 
the large number of widows and old maids; and also for the 
number of persons that liy in irregular sexual relations, and 
of itself overthrows the arguments in favor of monogamy as 
based upon the numerical equality of the sexes. 

Tam, myself, no friend of polygamy, for I consider it an in- 
fringement upon the equal rights of the sexes; but I believe 
that all those who desire it should hav the right to practice it, 
and I hav no doubt that it would be found much better adapted 
to a certain stage of civilization than monogamy; but Iam far 
from believing that monogamy is a natural state; on the con- 
trary, I believe that, as it is understood now, itis entirely arti- 
ficial, founded upon the needs of private property, and has to 
be enforced by law and public opinion. 

What would be the truly natural relation of the sexes, no 
one can tell, for time alone will evolve it when the question 
will hav been taken out of the control of religion, authoritativ 
morality, public opinion, and when production will hav be- 
come go abundant, and so evenly distributed, as to leave all 
persons free to follow their inclinations without the thousand 
and one restraints by which our lives are now regulated. 

ALBERT CHAVANNES, 


Frrenpsuip, N. Y., July 18, 1884. 


Mr. Eprror: For nearly three years my pen has been mostly 


silent—impaired health; hence no brain force. But the tocsin 


notes from the watchtower of Hon. A. B. Bradford, the trum- 
pet cali of S. P. Putnam, and the rallying words of H. L. 


Green, Esq., infuse and enthrill my soul, and should speak to 
the heart and conscience of every true Liberal. To the res- 
cue, to action! is blown on every breeze. 
propitious. 
ease? And those, too, calling themselvs Liberals, arrogant 
that they ure not orthodox, Does not the history of the late 
past—our leaders immured in felon's cells, the encroachments 
of ‘the church, the vigilance of the God-in-the-Constitution 
movement—challenge to action, to watchfulness, to vigilance? 
Not words alone, but actions, deeds, are needed. Wise, able 
leaders, counsellors; able, fearless presses—these should and 
must be appointed, established, and sustained. The National 
Liberal League must be made a success—a triumph. Let one 
and all resolve to attend the Cassadaga Freethought Conven- 
tion and the conjoint League Convention. Numbers giv en- 
couragement and influence. Only let the Liberals and those 
only yet half evoluted come within the influence of these earn- 
est, devoted leaders who will then champion the cause from 
the rostrum, and selfishness and supine inaction and indif- 
ference will beshamed and retired. Then the hoarded dollars 
will flow into the channel that is to giv life, new impetus, the 
real sinews to this movement which is struggling to lift hu- 
manity from superstition’s chains, fetters, and darkness, into 
light—the glorious light of love and freedom. Although Lib- 
eralism has made vast strides, yet the coils of superstition, the 
world’s fear, enslave the thousands, and to few indeed is it an 
easy or even possible condition to think, speak, and act with 
freedom. Religious prejudice ramifies all business pursuits; 
its devotees are still dictators. This must be overcome, and 
equality of rights and beliefs established. Absolute Free- 
thought is the basis of all reform; to establish this is the mis- 
sion of the league; its perpetuity and advancement the aim 
and method of all Liberal organizations. Therefore let not 
the standard bearers flag in energy, vigilance, defense, or ag- 
gressivness until sectarian influence has become a thing of the 
past, and all religions or no religion shall stand equal before 
the law and public sentiment. 

Either Col. Ingersoll, Geo. Chainey, or S, P. Putnam would 
be a tower of light as president of the League—either of the 
trio who can giv the “whole man” to the work. From our 
limited outlook, Geo. Chainey seems the man, his soul is 
girded for and in the work; other professions or business en- 
vironments do not command him asthey do Col. Ingersoll and 
S. P. Putnam, and the present honored president, T. B. Wake- 
man. With ‘concentration, no compromise, and liberality of 
method” as motto; and Chainey ‘of noble thought, earnest 
spirit,rand eloquent tongue ” as president, victory would seem 
assured. 

One word more: May every Liberal appoint himself a com- 
mittee of one to advance the cause, disseminate its literature, 
and urge to united action and effort all within his influence. 
Let ‘‘ Ho! for Cassadaga” be the greeting and the effort; canvass 
your towns, wards, and cities, and assemble en masse at the 
beautiful camp-gronnds, inbreathe the inspiration, listen tothe 

eloquence, the glorious gospel of freedom of those who giv 


Truly the times are 
Yet how many sit supinely content with personal 


your stars that you went to Cassadaga. 
A lover of truth and scorner of intrigues, 
Grace L. PARKHURST. 


Hicuranps, N. C., July 3, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: If for a short time longer you will excuse me 
for not paying the price of the dear old TRUTH SEEKER, I will 
try to see you paid up soon. Iam paying the price, in some 
small degree, at least, it cost its grand old founder, whose 
sympathies ran over the walls of prejudice everywhere for the 
oppressed of all grades, great or small, high or low. 

I hav taken THE TRUTH SEEKER ever since I first became 
acquainted with it and its honored editor at Wolcott, N. Y., 
and I would feel lost without it. My business has been dull 
all winter, and continues so up to the present time. We hope 
to see it liven up after the Fourth. I sent you our local paper 
with the free puff for Freethinkers, which will show what kind 
of Christians we hav here. We hav more Freethinkers than 
the numbers stated, of all kinds, but only ten are as yet edu- 
cated up to an understanding of themselvs and the demands 
before them, else the Christians would hav no power to injure 
my business. Butit seems that that is the thing we are to 
look out for. When I came here they had no organized church, 
and Christians and all society were very kind and fraternal, 
but the money and influence of avery wealthy lady of an over- 
bearing nature soon brought about a change in the condition 
of society. First, a Presbyterian minister was obtained to re- 
side here, and to organize a church, and now they are building 
up a very grand church, and I sometimes think that as that 
goes up I must go down, or my living, rather. 

We hav great advantages here for a healthy resort for winter 
or summer, and I believe I could do wellif it were not for 
this Christian opposition. Several hav told me that if more 
such men as I am come here good Christians will hav to leave, 
and the minister says I am tearing down the work he is build- 
ing up. Of course you see the drift. I must be starved out 
in order to sustain the holy cause. Several of the Presbyterian 
ministers come up here every summer, but never stay with us, 
and worse, I believe the influence of the pious frauds is very 
damaging to my business. JosEPH FRITTS. 

(Mr. Fritts keeps the ‘Highlands House,” at Highlands, 
Macon Co., North Carolina, which he advertises as follows: 
“ Altitude nearly 4,000 feet. Summer resort, unsurpassed for 
equable climate, pure, invigorating air, pure, cold, spring 
water, and grand mountain scenery. All who try our very 
long, cool, and delightful summers, whether they come from 
the South or the North, the West or the East, are alike pleased, 
and pronounce this the best place east of the Rockies for those 
who seek health and natural scenery. Invalids are greatly 
benefited. No musketoes and few flies. Our quiet town of 
300 inhabitants is very beautifully located in a large valley on 
the crest and northwest slope of the Blue Ridge, about four 
miles from the Georgia line. The hotel is situated in the cen- 
ter of the town. Twenty-five minutes’ walk to the top of Mt. 
Satula, giving one of the mountain views of the whole range. 
Divo miloo’ drive to thotop of the famnanaWhitasida Mountain 
Four miles to the falls of the Cullasaja. Other grand peaks, 
scenes, and waterfalls too numerous to mention, all within 
easy distance. Good rooms. Pleasant suites of rooms for 
families, plainly furnished. Table supplied with the best the 
markets afford. Terms, $1.25 per day; $6 per week; $20 per 
month (four weeks). Special rates to families. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Come to Seneca City, Walhalla, or Tululah Falls, 
or via Asheville to Webster or Franklin, and take hack from 
either place for Highlands, or Cunningham’s stage from Frank- 
lin to Highlands. } 


Xen, Omo, June 18, 1884. 

Mr. Enprror: It is amusing to see our wise men on the old 
fogy plain of religion, and our wise men on the Liberal side 
of religion, cross swords and spar away from one year’s end 
to another, without giving us middle men one fact to improve 
upon. One says that a great or little God made everything 
that exists out of nothing, when any fool knows that nothing 
does not exist. The other side says that matter is all the God 
there is, and that is the only cause that exists. I believe the 
last theory to be as foolish as the first. If the orthodox God 
exists, he or she is an object, and no object ever placed itself 
into existence; hence there must hay been something or some- 
body prior to their god, or such a god could not exist. The 
above position is not a debatable one, as there is no reason or 
philosophy in existence that can upset the truth. On the 
other side, the Materialists say just as the orthodox do, that 
there was a time when matter was without form and void, but 
by and through its own inherent powers it has made millions 
of objects out of itself. This theory is just as untenable as 
the other, and neither to me is true, as both positions are 
only based upon assumptions, without one particle of proof. 
That matter always existed I believe, but I do not believe that 
matter of itself has, or ever had, one particle of power, either 
to act upon itself or any other object. I care not what kind 
of divisible matter you may take, it is impossible for any man 
living to demonstrate that matter has one particle of power 
or motion unless it is acted upon. Now the great question 
for our wise men on either side to demonstrate and under- 
stand, is this, What is it that acts upon and through matter, 
and places millions of objects in existence? If it is not the 
orthodox God, or the Materialist’s matter, what is it? I defy 
any man living to prove that a God ever produced one single 
object out of matter, or that matter, under any conditions, 
ever produced one single object out of itself. Again, the above 
being facts, what did form objects out of matter? 

Ido not deem the orthodox theory of creation worthy a 
comment, as to me it is a false theory, and nothing else. The 
Materialists, in my opinion, are, as yet, far from solving the 
problem. When we reason from analogy, we become satisfied 
that all planets are heavenly bodies, that hav sufficient oxygen 
surrounding them to produce a certain amount of light; hav 
human beings upon their surface, the same, or nearly the 
same, as the earth, and came into existence in the same way. 
The Materialists claim that it is the laws of evolution, at- 
traction, and development that giv the power to matter to 
form objects. This would be a very plausible theory were it 


‘ another life. 


their life and strength for freedom’s might, receive there the | not for one fact, and that fact leaves us in the dark. If mat- 
baptism of love, truth, and fraternity, and ever will you bless | ter formed all the different objects in existence, under never- 


varying laws, I would ask, where did the laws come from? It 
is not only illogical, but absurd, to say that matter created 
laws, then turned around and produced objects out of itself 
by using the laws it had created. Laws of every being in the 
universe are only creatures, and not creators. Now, Mr. Or- 
thodox or Materialist, where did your laws of nature, as you - 
call them, come from? Can any of you answer? There are 
millions of different laws in existence, but not one that cre- 
ated itself, or one that matter brought into existence. Should 
you deem the above worthy of space in your paper, I will, at 
some other time, giv my opinion how law came into existence, 
when I hope to be able to show that it did not take an ortho- 
dox God, or a Materialist’s matter, to produce law. ` 
I. D. Serry, M.D. 


STEWARTSVILLE, Mo., July 3, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: About a fortnight ago, one Rev. J. M. Green, 
of St. Joseph, Mo., came to our godly and priest-ridden town, 
Stewartsville, Mo., to lecture against’ Infidelity, and, his 
friends said, to totally destroy the Infidels, and knock R. G. 
Ingersoll entirely out of the ring.” I went to hear him speak 
in the Methodist church, and must say that if low slang and 
vile abuse will destroy Infidelity, then it was certainly de- 
stroyed. l 

Mr. Green then challenged any Infidel to meet him in a dis- 
cussion. I offered to discuss with him then and there. He 
refused on the ground that it was Sunday, and not a fit day— 
for Infidels, I suppose he meant—but said he would meet me, 
or any other Infidel, even R. G. Ingersoll himself. After 
three or four weeks a meeting was agreed upon to take place 
at the Opera House in Stewartsville, on the night of the 30th 
of June, between Mr. J. E. Remsburg, of Atchison, Kansas, 
and J. M. Green, of St. Joseph, Mo. On the day appointed 
both men were here, and the Opera House was well filled. 
Mr. Remsburg delivered his lecture, one of the finest ever 
given in this part of the country. But where, oh! where, was 
the destroyer of Infidelity? Instead of coming to the hall, as 
was agreed upon, he organized a meeting in the Methodist 
church, and tried hard to get all the people to go his way, 
but made quite a failure. He dare not meet us! He dare not 
let his followers hear the other side, or else, like Othello, his 
occupation would be gone. This is only one of the many 
cases where they hav agreed to meet Infidels in an open field, 
and failed to do so. Does this not show conclusivly that their 
cause is & bad one. Al ought to read Mr. Remsburg’s lecture 
delivered here. It shows what the Bible and Christians hav 
done, and what the Infidels and FreethinKers hav done. It 
shows where ignorance and superstition most abound, there 
the Christians with their hell-making God flourish best. But 
where education and intelligence hav found their way, Free- 
thinkers and Infidels are fast coming to the front. The 
world does move, and so do the people. We are now just 
beginning to see light.. May the good work go on till priest- - 
craft, Liguiry, and suporstition are things of the past. Thoy 
are fast fading away. 

Inclosed please find one dollar, for which you will please 
send me two copies of the ‘‘ Crimes of Preachers,” and a few 
of J. E. Remsburg’s ‘‘ False Claims.” They are doing good 
missionary work here. S. N. Braprorp. 


A LETTER TO ELMINA. 
SoutH Roxarton, Vr., July 14, 1884. 

Dear SISTER: Are you sincere in saying you would giv your 
bottom dollar to know that our departed liv again? When 
every quarter of the globe is being filled with the wonderful 
doings of those very spirits whom you so long to hear from 
and know that they exist; when the sick are healed, the 
lame made to walk, and mourners are comforted, can you 
still say, I don’t know? Why, right here in South Royalton 
village we are having cures done through a woman's organism 
which surpass any recorded in the Bible, except the raising of 
the dead, and may yet hav that, so many are in a trance and 
are being buried alive. Mrs. W. 8. Russell is a farmer’s wife, 
about fifty, I should judge. She first began to hear voices tell- 
ing her to go and doctor an old man who had got hurt by a 
fall. Very reluctantly she did go, and by laying her hands on 
him and rubbing, she cast out the pain and cured him. Since 
then she has treated all kinds of sicknesses. One little girl 
twelve years old fell and injured her spine so she was par- 
alyzed from the waist down—could not feel a pin if inserted 
in her flesh—for nearly two years. The doctors said she 
could never walk. Her father carried her in his arms up into 
Mrs. Russell’s rooms. ,The next day she walked. Her crutches 
are left for any caller to see. It is needless to tell you her 
parents were almost crazed with joy, for she was the oldest of 
the family, and they were very short of what some hav more 
than they know how to get rid of. She is now at work for two 
dollars per week. 

Another poor cripple, who had not set his foot down on the 


floor for twenty years, was made to walk by one or two treat- 


ments; says two thousand dollars would not tempt him to be 
put back as he was before. He livs here, and is well-known 
among the people. Cancers and tumors are being cured and 
removed from the system. Many cases of lameness caused 
by rheumatism hav been cured. She has all the patients she 
can treat in this vicinity and in towns around. Now, Elmina, 
please tell me what does these cures? Facts are stubborn 
things. I hav just received a blessing on my poor head from 
good Brother Seward Mitchell, by way of a postal. Many 
thanks. I take no credit to myself for that letter to Miss 
Wixon. I merely obeyed the promptings of the spirit. Also 
received a note of thanks from Scranton, Pa., from a mourner. 
Now I wish Materialists in all candor to tell me why the ` 
bereaved heart so hungers and cries out after knowledge and 
will not be satisfied when the lovéd ones are laid away out of 
sight. Not long ago I received a card from an aged man 
asking me to tell him what real evidence I bad that there was 
Poor old man, he was in the dark, groping bis 
way into the cold grave, and not one ray of light could he see 
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beyond! My heart aches with sympathy for all such, and 
gladly would I giv them light, and hope, and knowledge too, 
of the life which awaits every child of earth. These are my 
humble views, and why should any true Liberals hav any ob- 
jection to them? In union alone can we as Liberals do our 
work for humanity. Let us hav harmony of action, and giv 
the same freedom to others we wish to enjoy, and we can 
move mountains and fill up valleys until the earth a garden 
shall indeed become! Men and women shall walk together ag 
brothers and sisters in all the occupations of life, and make 
one family here as they will be in heaven. 

I hav just received from Brother H. L. Green a certificate 
of membership of the Freethinkers’ Association of New York. 
Many thanks. I will labor for the cause in my humble way. 
Liberty and freedom to do right shall be my watchword in the 
future, as it always has been in the past. i 

Mrs. H. J. SEVERANCE. 


Sr. Lovis, Micu., July 6, 1884. 

Mz. Envrror: I hav been a reader of your TRUTH SEEKER 
for the last three years or more, it being the first and about 
the only Freethought paper I ever read—having been & de- 
voted Methodist until I was over sixty years of age, endeavor- 
ing honestly to lay up a treasure in heaven; but for many 
years, while serving in the church in the capacity of leader, 
etc., there Were many glaring inconsistencies which I never 
could reconcile with reason and common sense. For instance, 
we should always be ready to giv a reasonable answer for the 
hope that was within us. Our Christian poets said there was 
“a heaven over yonder skies, a heaven where pleasure never 
dies; a heaven I sometimes hoped to see, but feared again ’twas 
not for me ”—for if the righteous scarcely be saved, where will 
the ungodly and the sinner appear—the question being asked, 
“< Are there few that be saved ?” and the declaration made that 
“ many should be called, but few chosen—many should come 
and the door would be shut.” 

It seems they expected a happy admission, set forth their 
claim as having cast out devils and in Christs name: done 
many mighty works. They appear to hav been true believers, 
but they made some sad mistakes and were denounced—* de- 
part from me, ye workers of iniquity; I never knew you.” 
After volumes of thought on the seeming contradictions and 
uncertainties of salvation, or of anybody being saved—for if 
we kept the whole law and offended in one point, we were then 
guilty of the whole—it occurred to me that there really would 
be few saved. . Then, again, should I accidentally be saved 
myself, how would I feel not to find in heaven the mother 
whom I lost when I was a child, and many of my children, and 
the multitude of friends I bav? In my serious meditation my 
religion was not very satisfactory to me. 

Again, when I read the various doctrins from the different 
sects, their different theories filled me with utter confusion. 
Calvinism ran something like this: God did decree before all 
things just what he meant to do. From out the wreck of hu- 
man souls he'd save a very few. What a horrible conception 
‘of a just and good Goar TTo a 

Since reading Tue TRUTH SEEKER, with its many able con- 
tributors who labor for the good of their fellow-beings, and 
suffer imprisonment in the cause of humanity; whose purity 
of purpose is unquestioned, and who could be trusted to any- 
thing, and anywhere, I wish to say to all my Methodist friends 
and everybody else that I depend entirely upon good behav- 
ior; and if perchancé any of us should do anything wrong, if 
it is ever made right we'll hav to do it ourselvs. -I do not be- 
lieve God ever said, ‘Go kill the Canaanites, the women and 
the children too.” You know it isn’t right. 

And as for prayer, why, that won’t change God’s purposes, 
you know, for he has fixed all things by law to rule this world 
below. 

Oh, how I rejoice in Freethought, this new and cheerful 
religion! It is growing very rapidly. Thescales of ignorance 
and superstition are‘dropping fast. 

Let us blame no one for anything, 
We're undeveloped yet; 

The more mistakes and blunders here, 
The clearer light we'll get. 


O you mighty host of Freethinkers, how I admire you all! 
You hav come up out of the horrible pit of miry clay; and 
you are well established. 

I hav just been reading D. F. Marrs, of Texas. 
mire his thoughts! How I love to read Freethought! Ido 
not expect to meet any of you. Ilivherein the woods. Iget 
Tar TRUTH SEEKER regularly and I hav your company con- 
stantly; and how cheerful I feel! Ithink my last days are 
being my best days. 

If I should mention you all by name the list would be too 
long. Allow me to mention one—‘‘my man,” John Peck. I 
would giv a dollar to shake hands and see him five minutes. 
But I must close. I enjoy a constant love-feast with you all. 

Your honest Agnostic friend, C. P. Lupwre. 


How I ad- 


Sourn Bargs, N. Y., July 2, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: We would like to say something in honor and 


. memory of the lofty and great hero, D. M. Bennett, but what 


can we say after reading what was said at the dedication recently 
by Mrs. A. C. Macdonald, S. P. Andrews, T. B. Wakeman, and 
all that was said there? Wecanadd nothing but Amen and 
Amen! : 

Considering all things, Mr. Bennett, we think, was & wonder- 
ful man. Few realize what is sure to come of his real life and 
teachings. He was closely allied to nature and her laws, and 
when such laws are better known, then D. M. Bennett will be 
more fully appreciated. He is t> this age what Thomas Paine 
was to 1776—the former a great neutralizer of the gods, the 
latter of kings and tyrants. Together they show the duality 
of nature. ` 

To-day I am sixty-seven years old, having spent twenty 
years in sleep, ten in unconscious youth, and about ten more 
lost in extricating myself from and above false teachings from 
my father (who was a preacher) and other friends; which, by 


by the blood of the Lamb. 


left for reading and reflection, and in view of all that is, and 
is to be known, how very, very little itis that I know. Thus 
you see this is sufficient excuse for my not attempting to eulo- 
gize our friend and hero, D. M. Bennett. But Robert Inger- 
soll says in his lecture, ‘Come, let us be fair now; let us be 
honest, good friends,” etc. 
look at this cleansing by blood. Does it not cleanse too much, 
or too many? The most of our criminals to-day, according to 
our religious press, go direct from the scaffold to heaven. 
Now, let us all be fair. Iam when I say let me go to hell, or 
hades, at least—with good, solid, social women and men, in- 
cluding D. M. Bennett and many others. They cannot keep 
us there long, let us pray. 


thief, Majors, in California recently, we hav another example 
of how the recruiting agency for heaven works, but withal, 
no doubt, the devil was ahead, as the poor old man he had 
murdered for his cash had no time to thus prepare. 


injustice of society, by allowing this silly practice of priests 
interfering with criminals condemned to the gallows. 
very object the law intends as an example to others is 
defeated in a very great measure by this course, from the fact 
it detracts from many of the terrors that the execution would 
otherwise bav, and here is where some of the demands of Lib- 
eralism will, work well for the good and safety of law-abiding 
citizens, as well as in many others, if we should ever get them 
allowed To abolish the clergy from all state and government 
affairs is sure to cause a healthy reaction that is s0 much 


the help of Combe, Huxley, Darwin, Bennett, Paine, Elmina, 
and a host of others, I hav succeeded in doing, so that I feel 
cleaner and safer in this life, and this continued, than any of 
my acquaintance that say they hav been cleansed from all sin 


Now you all see at my age I hav only twenty-seven years 


We agree with him. Then let us 


M. B. DeLano. 


Burton, Texas, June 17, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: In the working of the notorious murderer and 


It certainly does seem that our law-makers are blind to the 


The 


desired. g 

It cannot be denied that the thieves, murderers, and wrong- 
doers generally, nearly always take on a full cargo of prayer 
and faith to sustain their consciences in all sorts of rascality; 
and why should they not? 

Believing in the Bible they can find where it upholds 
murder, theft, rape, concubinage, and anything else, and in 
another place it commands, “Thou shalt not kill.” But, if 
you do kill, why, it’s O K. God will forgiv you if you only 
ask. Can there be anything more silly? Indeed, the thief on 
the cross is constantly being pointed out by the aerial pilots as 
one of God’s double-geared means of salvation, the most in- 
famous doctrin, in my opinion, ever preached, and calculated 
to inspire the faithful to thieveand murder. When our conn- 
try becomes enlightned enough to elect such men as Col. 
Ingersoll president, then, and only then, can we look for true 
reform. H. B. Jones. 


meee e NTIN NBA POLIS, DLINNG, JULY “4; ZOE, 
Mr. Eprror: For one of your most pious readers please giv 
this pious poem a place in the very pious and logical TRUTH 
SEEKER: 
TRUTH. 
Truth, a poem of instructions; 
Truth for Liberals to read; 
Truth from logical deductions; 
Truth does Christian’s faith exceed. 
Truth, if fully understood— 
Truth is universal good. 
Truth do seek and find. 


Truth is precious and we love it; 

Truth most high and holy aim; 
Truth above all else we covet; 

Truth does giv eternal fame. 
Truth, should God and heaven fail— 
Truth will triumph and prevail. 

Truth do speak and mind. 


Truth is truth seeker’s ambition; 
Truth the glory of the past; 

Truth, improving man’s condition; 
Truth is now progressing fast; 

Truth is union, love, and light; 

Truth will all mankind unite; 
Truth do always heed. 


Truth Taz Trurs Seexer is telling— 
Truth that all mankind should prize; 

Truth Tae TRUTH Seexer is selling— 
Truth, instead of holy lies. 

Truth is logical and light; 

Truth was Bennetts great delight— 
Truth to prove and speed. 


Truth we seek and find; 
Truth we speak and mind; 
Truth we prove and heed; 
Truth we love and speed. 
E. N. Kinasury. 


Varuey Farrs, Kan., June 3, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Please state in your valuable paper whether 
the taenia echinoccus, or parasite which is described in Mrs. 
Slenker’s “‘ Darwin’s,” really exists in the dogs of this country, 
and I am sure you will oblige several of your readers. 
Respectfully, Yoururct Reaper. 


MRS. SLENKER'S REPLY. 

To “ Youthful Reader” I would say that the article treating 
upon the tape-worn in dogs was taken from one of the most 
reliable hygienic papers, The Oneida Circular, and the author 
of it refers us to such high authorities as Prof. Verrell, Dr. 
Krabbe, and Dr. Cobbold as proof of his statements. We 
rely on geologists for our information concerning drift deposits, 
glaciers, rocks, formations, the coal age, etc., and on botonists 
as to classes, species, and natural localities of plants and trees, 
and on astronomers for facts concerning stars, moons, planets, 
comets, and eclipses. And why not rely on medical authori- 
ties as to the origin of diseases and their nature? 

The dog must go. It is only a question of time. When 
hunting for wild game is no longer a pastime, and our neigh- 
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bors’ rights are eonsidered to be as sacred as our own, we shall 
cease to keep dogs to plunder, rob, and steal; to kill sheep 
and frighten children, or to take bread from the little one’s 
mouths. 
lost from dog-bites, or might be saved from starvation by food 
fed to useless, mangey curs. 
canine, and so would he love a bear or wolf if he had one as 
a companion and a pet. 
what right hav we to let it go into the yards and homes of our 
neighbors, and frighten, annoy, and, perhaps, bite them? 
True, this is a free country, but no one is free to do wrong. 
If a dog can be kept at home and insured against annoying 
others, perhaps there is no wrong in owning it, 
there be in owning a cobra or rattlesnake. 


If, now and then, a dog saves a life, ten more are 
Each man loves his own special 


One might pet a black snake, but 


Nor would 
Truly, EvMIna. 


OneErpa, July 8, 1884. 
Mr. Eprrton: Inclosed find $3 for Taz Trura SErKEr another 


year. Its weekly visits are like those of a tried and true friend, 
like a guide upon which we can ever rely. 
something good. The articles from the pen of John Peck are 
alone worth the price of the subscription; and many others 
are very interesting and instructiv. I livin a town of churches 
and grog-shops, and of course we hav plenty of Jesus and him 
crucified. 
some recruits from the dregs of the town. 


It is sure to bring 


The Salvation Army nuisance is here--they get 
I hav attended one 
meeting. It reminds me of a play that I used to take part in 
forty years ago, when I attended school, that we called “Old 
Bloody Tom,” They seem to hav a great deal of trouble with 
the old orthodox devil. While they were quarreling with his 
satanic majesty, one of those old-style hymns came to my mind 
that used to be sung in the churches. I thought I could im- 
prove upon it alittle. And now I will send it to you and see 
how you like the improvement: 
Now I can read my title clear 

To liberty below, 
I hav no jealous God to fear, 

As Christian people do. 


When priests against my soul engage, 
And hellish darts be hurled, 

Then I can smile at pious rage, 
And face a Christian world. 


Let Talmage now in fury storm, 
And showers of brimstone fall; 

His ranting cannot do me harm, 
I do not scare at all. 


But journeying onward thon my soul 
To the spirit home of rest; 

And not a sulphurous wave shall roll 
Across my peaceful breast. 


I guess I hav scribbled about enough foronee. I shall send 


for a few books as soon as I can spare the money. Also for 
our noble martyr’s picture, D., M. Bennett. 
G. BEEBEE. 


Respectfully, 


GARTIELD, CoL., July 4, 284. 
Mr. ILDITOR: 1 dO DOt wisn to trouwe you un vy wine, Uuu 


I hav circulated another petition, and therewith I proceed to 
send you twenty-one names of petitioners for state seculariza- 
tion. This one I circulated here in Garfield and in Monarch 
Land. Freethinkers are not very numerous here. The har- 
vest is plentiful, but the laborers are few. It is very hard 
work climbing these mountalns looking for Freethinkers; but 
just as soon as I can find that mountain from whence I can 
see all the kingdoms of the earth I shall go up and take a look 
around. I hav been above timber-line quite often, and hav 
seen but a very small portion of the United States—Ilct alone 
all the kingdoms of the earth. 

Neithér Garfield nor Monarch is tormented with a church, 
and perhaps that is the reason I hav not scen a single intoxi- 
cated person here, and Monarch is blessed with six saloons 
and Garfield with one. It was here proposed to start a Sun- 
day-school, but the undertakers thereof could not make the 
riffle. It is deemed that the public school is better. A priest 
came around here last summer to take up a collection for the 
sisters, and after getting a few dollars he got on a spree. Mr. 
Editor, as I am not your commander I do not wish to giv you 
orders what to do and what not to do, but I do believe it would 
be a good idea to hav the “Iron-clad and Manna Series” 
bound in volumes, and also the ‘ Truth Seeker Tracts ” from 
No. 140 to 163 with Nos, 11, 12, and 13 of “ Scientific Series.” 
But the question is, will it pay to do it? 

. Huwry BrIcHLING. 


Norrorrg, Ness., July 9, 1884. 
Mr. Eniror: I am a constant reader of your paper, but not 
a subscriber. Jobn Geiger, a gentleman living here, sends it 
to me, hoping, as he says, to open my eyes on superstition. 
Now, Mr. Editor, I wish to ask one question, and I hope 
you will giv it space in your paper. Nearly all your radical 
writers go in for liberty; they hold Bob Ingersoll above Christ 
because, they say, he does more good. Now, I ask, at any of 
Bob Ingersoll’s lectures did you ever know of any one going 
out and inviting those that were destitute to come in and hav 
this blessed gospel preached to them? Bob Ingersoll is a law- 
yer—what more need be said?—but if Liberals are so liberal, 
why not giv a poor workman, or poor workwoman, a chance 
to hear your Almighty God? ‘Truly yours, AB Srocum. 
(Mr. Slocum must be looking for « free ticket. His case is 
anticipated by two Boston young men who made a wager as to 
whether the colonel would giv them passes, and when he 
did, paid the price and had the passes framed as a quictus on 
just such gentlemen as Mr. Slocum.- Ep. T. S.J) 


ROCHESTER, July 3, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $3, for which please send the 
worthy TRUTH SEEKER one year to the address below. Am 
pleased with it in most all respects, and hav received it regu- 
larly since you received my subscription, or rather from the 
time I ordered it. You may use my name as being in favor of 
the petition for state secularization. 


Yours as ever for truth, M. E, LISCHER. 
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Childyer’s Loyer. 


~ Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


A Child’s Night-Thoughts. 


They put her to bed in the darkness, 
And bade her be quiet and good; 

But she sobbed in the silence, and trembled, 
Though she tried to be brave as she couid. 


For the night was so real, 80 awful! 
A mystery closing around, 

Like the wails of a deep, deep dungeon, 
That hid her from sight and sound, 


So sti@ing, 80 empty, so dreary— 
‘That horror of loneliness black! 

She fell asleep, Moaning and fearing 
That morning would never come back. 


A baby must bear its own sorrow, 
Since none understands it aright; 
But at last from her bosom was lifted 

That terrible fear of the night. 


One evening the hands that undresssd her 
Led her out of the door close by, 

And bade her look up for a moment— 
Up into the wonderful sky, 


Where the planets and constellations, 
Deep-rooted in darkness, grew 

Like blossoms from dark earth blooming, 
All sparkling with silvery dew. 


It seemed to bend down and meet her— 
‘That luminous purple dome; 

She was caught up ina glory, 
Where her baby heart was at home; 


Like #-child in its father’s garden,. 
As glad as a child could be, . 

In the feeling of perfect protection 
And limitless liberty. 


And this had been all around her, 
While she shuddered alone in bed! 

The beautiful, grand revelation 
With ecstasy sweet she read, 


And she sank into sound child slumber, 
All foided in splendors high, 

All happy and soothed wlth blessings 
Breathed out of the heart of the sky. 


And I doubt not in like manner 
Might vanish, as with a breath, 
The gloom and the lonely terror 
Of the mystery we cali death. 
— Lucy Larcom, 


Whet Divplvus Owl Was Swutted 
With. 

“ What did you bring that horrid old owl 
here for?” exclaimed Mrs. Diggles, with a 
frown, as Mr. Diggles deposited on a chair a 
great brown owl with solemn, yellow-brown 
eyes that seemed always saying, “I know a 
great deal more than you giv me credit for!” 

“Ishall hav to take care of it, I know,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Diggles. “I always do hav to 
look ont for your squirrels, rabbits, horned 
toads, and all other outlandish jiggeries that 
you litter the house of with. Oh, dear!” 

“TI take care of him myself, Tabitha,” said 
Mr. Diggles. ‘‘Who knows but what he may 
be of great service to some of us yet!” 

“Great fiddlesticks! Who wants such a 
horrible looking thing as that about the house? 
See the old fool wink! Such great staring eyes! 
They say owls associate with ghosts, and all 
such creatures that go prowling about in the 
night time,” and Mrs. Diggles sighed heavily. 

“I thought may be Stephy would be pleased 
with it, and Etta, too. It might amuse them 
both,” suggested Mr. Diggles. 

“Tm sure Etta would not so much as look 
_ atthe ugly old creature,” snapped Mrs. Diggles, 

-“ Would you, Etta?” 

“No, indeed, ma,” lisped Etta. “I hav 
something else to think of besides such an ill- 
looking object as that, winking and blinking 
at nothing.” 

At that moment Stephy entered the room. 
“O father, it’s a regular owl, a night bird. 
Where did you get it? Whata splendid fel- 
low! What horns! My! but he’s a beauty.” 

“There! I knew you'd like to hav it,” said 
his father, gleefully. ‘It is only the common 
American screech owl, but it is a handsome 
fellow, nevertheless. You can study up about 
the owl family, and you'll find it quite in- 
teresting, I dare say. After all, owls are of 
great use to humanity.” 

“ How? in what way? Ishould like to know.” 
snapped Mrs. Diggles. 

“Oh, by destroying the mice, destructiv in- 
sects, beetles, and the like.” 

“It’s a bird of ill-omen, anyway,” said Etta. 
“All the poets and learned people say so.” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “the scriptures 
speak disparagingly of it, and almost everybody 
looks upon it with horror.” 

“ Because they do not know any better,” 
laughed Mr. Diggles. ‘We will hope this 
bird will be one of good omen. Do you not 


know that the old Greeks and Romans made 
the owl an emblem of wisdom, and dedicated 
it to Minerva, who was regarded as the goddess 
of wisdom and liberal knowledge ?” 

Just then the owl uttered a fearful screech 
that sent Etta and her mother running from 
the room, at which Stephy and his father 
laughed immoderately. 

‘Never mind, Stephen, we will keep the 
owl, anyway, no matter what they say, and 
you must feed it and care for it.” 

‘That I will, father. I'll look out for it, 
never fear.” 

Stephen was Mr. Diggles’s son by a former 
wife, and Etta was Mrs. Diggles’ daughter by 
a former husband, and the two children did 
not get on very well together. They might 
hay lived very happily, but Etta and her 
mother were always thinking that Mr. Diggles 
thought more of Stephen than he did of them, 
and being each of a fretful disposition, they 
had a hard time of it all around. 

“He brought the ugly bird home just to 
please Stephen; I know he did,” Etta said to 
her mother. ‘I’ve a great mind to kill it.” 

“I know that is why he brought it home, but 
it will not do to kill it, for we do not know 
what might happen to us if we did,” and Mrs. 
Diggles shook her head. I don’t know but 
owls are in league with magicians and things!” 

“ Pooh! I don’t believe that. And still we 
don’tknow. His eyeslook like cat’s eyes. Oh, 
I think it is just dreadful to be so tormented— 
how he did screech!” Etta shivered, and drew 
up her shoulders. ‘I wish he’d pick Stephen’s 
eyes out.” . 

“You shouldn’t say so, my child.” 

“ Can't help it—an old screech owl!” and 
Etta began to stamp her feet and kick: 

Time went on and Etta and Stephen had 
many a word-battle about the bird, and Mrs. 
Diggles fretted and sputtered away, and tried 
to prevail on Mr. Diggles to get rid of it some- 
way, but he paid no attention to her, and the 
bird lived and throve under Stephy’s manage- 
ment. 

One day, however, the owl was observed to 
droop, and the next morning Stephy found him 
dead in his cage. 

“ Oh, my owl, my owl!” he sobbed. 

“What’s the matter with your old owl ?” in- 
quired Etta. ; 

“Tt is dead,” sobbed Stephy. 

“ Glad of it!” chorused Etta and her mother, 


as they exchanged glances. 
“TW Bel Like otuel,” declawed Mx. Digglow, 


and so he did. When he was brought home, 
Mr. Diggles said he looked almost as good as 
new. 

‘But he can’t wink,” said Stephy, “and he 
can’t eat, and he can’t screech.” 

“ There's your bird of good omen,” sneered 
Mrs. Diggles; ‘‘and now you've been to the 
expense of stuffing him, what does he amount 
to? Ishould like to know.” 

“He may be a bird of good omen, after all,” 
said Mr. Diggles, as he placed the owl, that 
would screech no more, on the top of the old- 
fashioned clock in the corner. 

“Is he mine, just the same?” asked Stephy. 

“Just the same, my boy, he is yours always,” 
and Mr. Diggles patted his son's head. 

“ Stuffing and all?” said Etta sneeringly. 

“Yes, stuffing and all,” replied Mr. Diggles. 

When Stephy was sixteen he took a notion 
to goto sea. His father tried to dissuade him 
from the idea, but nothing would change his 
mind that was fully made up, and to sea he 
went, 

He started on a whaling cruise, and was 
gone three years. He came home with some 
money, some bits of wisdom, and splendid 
health, but he did not remain home long. 
He had breathed the air of liberty that a ‘home 
on the rolling deep” inspires, and, restless 
and uneasy, he longed to be riding over the 
bounding billows again. i 

Etta and her mother had never noticed him 
a great deal, and were secretly glad to hav 
him away. His father, who was growing aged, 
and who loved him dearly, did not want him 
to go, however. 

“I shall never see you again, my son,” he 
said, with tears in his eyes. 

“Oh, you must not think that,” said 
Stephen. 

“I cannot liv always, you know,” was his 
answer. ‘However, if you wish to go, you 
are old enough to choose, and I will not stand 
in your way more than I did at first. But if 
you do not find me here when you come 
back—” 

“You'll find your stuffed owl,” laughed 
Etta. 

“ Yes, and take care of it Stephen,” said his 
father, “and don’t let it get destroyed.” 

He shipped for another three years, and 
was soon Off for the Arctic seas. 

When it was nearly time to be thinking of 
coming home again, he heard that his dear old 
father was dead, and then he felt no inclina- 


tion to return, but, in another port, again 
shipped for a still longer cruise. 
_He met with some drawbacks, but he always 


maintained his integrity, though he picked up | 


ished women when the news came out. St 
phen’s own accumulations, of course, added to 
his means. z 

“Who would hav thought it?” said Etta, 


some sailor phrases, of course, and used some | ‘‘such a poor old tramp as he looked to be.” 


pretty rough language. Unlike many sailors, 
he saved what he earned, and placed it in 
savings banks whenever he went into harbor, 
so that, eventually, he had a snug little sum 
of money, all his own, that. he had earned 
himself. After awhile he resolved to go home 
—he had such a longing to see the old place 
once more, and, besides, he knew his father 
had quite a little property that should by 
right belong to him. He had just been ship- 
wrecked, and was in a sorrowful plight when 
he presented himself at the door of his old 
home. 

“Good evening!” he said to Mrs. Diggles. 

“ And what do you want?” inquired that 
lady. 

“A night’s longing, if you please. 
not know me?” 

«No, I don’t. I suppose you are a tramp.” 

“Tam Stephen Diggles. Do you not know 
me, Etta?” As he was bronzed by exposure, 
and bearded by time, he did not wonder they 
did not recognize him. 

“I do not know you, I’m sure,” said Etta. 
“I hav no acquaintance with tramps. What 
makes your clothes so ragged ?” 

“I hav been shipwrecked, and lost all I had 
on board.” ; 

“Its too bad—I’m sorry for you, but, of 
course, your father is dead, if you are Stephen, 
and things are changed, and—and—and we 
cannot entertain you here,” said Mrs. Diggles, 
with dignity. 

‘‘T—I—don’t see the—old owl, anywhere,” 
said Stephen, glancing up at the old clock. 

“Oh, the stuffed owl!—why, where is it, 
Etta ?” ‘ 

“I put it in the attic. I suppose you know, 
if you are Stephen, that your father made his 
will, and the homestead and other property is 
ours, as long as mother lives. I wrote you at 
the time.” 

“Yes; I believe you did. But I—would 
like to—hav—the owl,” said Stephen, slowly. 

“I shall not dispute your right to it, I'm 
sure,” langhed Etta. 

Taking a light, Stephen went slowly up the 
stairs, and amid the lumber of the attic he 
picked up the old stuffed owl and came down 


with it under his arm. 
Mus. Diggloa volontod somewhat while he 


was in the attic, and said to him as he came 
in the room with the owl, ‘‘ I suppose you can 
stay all night—I see itis beginning to rain. 
The bed room in the back chamber is not oc- 
cupied—you can sleep there, can he not, 
Etta?” . 

“I don’t care—he looks like a tramp, I’m 
sure,” said Etta, brushing past him. 

“ No, I thank you, I'll find a lodging some- 
where, I guess. Good-night.” And off he 
went, the poor shipwrecked sailor. 

“A sailor isn’t afraid of a little wetting,” 
said he laughing, and looking into the yellow- 
brown eyes of his owl. 

After some delay, he found a shelter for the 
night, and was soon sound asleep. He did 
not know what possessed him to take away 
the owl], but he fancied it was a remembrance 
of his boyish days, a boyish freak he thought. 
He went to sleep thinking of the reception he 
had met with at his old home, of his dead and 
gone father, and, lastly, of the poor old dusty 
stuffed owl. 

As he slept he dreamed. He thought in his 
dream that the owl came and stood on the side 
of his bed, and winked and blinked as it used 
to; that presently it began to speak. 

“Tm a bird of good omen,” it said. 

“How do I know that?” he asked. “My 
father used to say that, but how can I tell that 
you are?” 

“ Knock the stuffing out of me and see,” 
screeched the owl. 

At that instant, Stephen was awakened by a 
loud crash. He heard a scampering of rats as 
he hastily lighted a match to see what was the 
matter. His owl had been knocked down and 
thrown upon the floor by the hungry rats, and 
had, evidently, fallen apart, as the floor was 
strewn with a number of papers. It took only 
a minute to light the lamp, and Stephen then 
began an examination of the papers, which he 
discovered to be United States bonds to the 
value of several thousand dollars, together 
with a large bunch of national greenbacks, 
sewed tightly in a leather bag, and all labelled 
and addressed to himin his father’s hand- 
writing. There was also a last will of his 
father, revoking all former wills by him made, 
and giving all the property he possessed, to- 
gether with the contents of the owl, to hisonly 
son Stephen, after amply providing for Mrs. 
Diggles during her lifetime. 

So Stephen was a rich man all at once, and 
Mrs. Diggles and Etta were two highly aston- 


Do you 


` We cannot always judge by appearances, 
that is true,” remarked Mrs. Diggles. “If I 
had supposed he was so rich, I would not hav 
slighted him, I am sure.” 

“That old owl was a bird of good omen 
after all,” said Etta. ‘‘ ButI wonder if he will 
turn us out now,” and she sighed wearily. 

Stephen did not turn them out, but he built 
himself a new home, and with his money he 
makes many people happy. He regards wealth 
as & means to do good, and many a wanderer 
has felt to heartily bless his name. He does 
not follew the sea now, but while he helps his 
fellow-men, he makes a specialty of assisting 
shipwrecked sailors, and rumor has it that he 
will erect a Home for that class of our common 
brotherhood in memory’ of his father, and it 
will stand in place of a marble monument, 
more enduring and superior, inasmuch as it 
will bless and help the poor.and unfortunate, 
as no marble block or granit pile can do. 


Our Puzzle Box. 
1 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD’S RIDDLE. 


I hav a large box, two lids, two caps, two 
musical instruments, two established meas- 
ures, & great number of articles that a car- 
penter cannot dispense with; then I hav 
always about me a couple of good fish, and a 
great number of a smaller size and tribe, two 
lofty trees, some gaudy flowers, and the fruit 
of an indigenous plant, two peaceful animals, 
and a number of smaller and less tamed tribe; 
also, a fine stag, @ number of whips without 
handles, two halls or places of worship, some 
weapons of warfare, and a number of weather- 
cocks, the steps of a hotel, the House of Com- 
mons on the eve of a division, two scholars, 
and some Spanish grandees to wait on them. 
What am I? 


2. 
WORD SQUARE. 


. Acelebrated naturalist; 

. A relativ; 

A flower; 

A tribe of Indians; 

An animal; 

A bird; 

. A part of the human body. 


Nog epe 


Lancaspire Lin, 


ANSWER TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
JULY 12, 1884. 


1. Strombuliform; 2. Quill. 


GEORGE CHAINEY 


Wishes to enter into correspondence with Lib- 
erals throughout the country in reference to 
lecture engagements for the coming season. 

Mr. Chainey needs no recommendation from 
us. We print below afew of his indorsements, 
which certainly are the strongest testimonials 


ever given to any Liberal lecturer, except In- 
gersoll, in this country: 


COL. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL: ‘‘ Mr. Chainey is one 
of the best thinkers in this country. He has a won- 
derful command of language, is full of imagery, 
comparison, antithesis, logic, and beauty. He feels 
what he says with his whole heart, and perceives it 
With his entire brain. He is perfectly honest, and 
for that very reason is intellectually keen. Down- . 
right honesty in such a man is genius, He givs a 
true transcript of his mind, and give it with great 
power. He is well acquainted with the church, 
Knows all the ways of the theologian, and under- 
stands the inside of the whited sepulcher of super- 
stition. His lectures stir me like trumpets. They 
are filled with the loftiest spirit. Eloquent, logical, 
and poetic, they are as welcOme and refreshing ag 
the breeze of morning on the cheek of fever.” 

“Mr. Chainey is a large, well formed, though 
rather round-shouldered man, wears no beard, and 
in these days of crops would be called & long-haired 
man. He has a big head and broad face. He is an 
orator. His eloquence is his chief fascination. His 
periods are models of oratorical beauty, and though 
ordinarily unimpassioned he occasionally becomes 
intensely strong in his dramatic effects. He is sin- 
gularly graceful of gesture. His methods inspire 
one with a conviction of Lis honesty. His elocution 
is masterly. His voice is magnetic, powerful, flex- 
ible, very pleasing. His sentiments are beautifully 
painted sacrifege. He would make a famous actor,” 
—Scranton Daily Republican. : 

“Mr. Chainey’s lecture was one of the most brill- 
iant oratorical efforts ever delivered in Creston. We 
doubt if any lecturer, other than Col. Ingersoll, 
could use so much of beautiful metaphor.’’— Creston 
Commoner. 

"Mr. Chainey’s enunciation is perfect, his sen- 
tences forcible and impassioned. Like Ingersoll he 
has the happy faculty of clothing an idea in such a 
peculiarly taking form, that at first thought the con- 
trary idea seems an absurdity and an imposture.’’— 
Syracuse Morning Herald, 


Address for particulars 
GEORGE CHAINEY, 33 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


THE 


BRPRTOAL CALENDAR. 


Working the Year of Science 
And the Common Computations. 


An Almanac Forever, 
Showing the day of the week for any day of the 
month for all time vast and present and to come, 
and other useful information. Price, 40 cents; three 
for $1, Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
. 4130 Canvassers address L. Martin, 
Brunswick, Ga, 
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Liberal Meetings. 
Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies ù 
hac of ot ire Canana. meeting Pale cae hove: 
a y meetings publis: Ù i 3 
officers will send them ue] Rie Sean free Yf- the 
MICHIGAN. 
Musrecon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o'clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 


WISCONSIN, 
Mitwavxer.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at Fraternity 
Hall, 216 Grand avenue.—Exercises: Lectures, 
Criticisms, and Music.—Admission free. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND.—Thė Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 r.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W, I. Irvine, Secretary, 

MAINE 


PortTtLAND,—Dr, H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress. street (entrance: on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
P.M. Admittance free. Public invited. - 


OREGON. 

Portianp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bosron.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street. The ‘Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 


A school at 2:30. Admission free. 


. PENNSYLVANIA, 

Auroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

PHILADELPHIA.— The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o’clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
Tar Truru SEEKER and Liberal books for 
sale. 

PItrspuRGH.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained, Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Nzwarx.—Newark Liberal League meets 


every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
ea aaa 


4 A 4 neay sntràst 

consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
“sken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J, W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 

CANADA, 

Toronto.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening.. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrevan,.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. ilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 

GANANOQUE, Onr,—Gananoque Secular So- 
ciety, meets every Sunday evening at eight 
o’clock, in Acton’s Hall. Free Library and 
Reading Room open all day Sunday. Visitors 
and strangers always welcome. Geo. G. 
Meikle, President; Henry Smith, Secretary. 

NEW YORE. 

Arsany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State. 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 r.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yorr Crry.—The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.—Arcanum Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 P.M. 

Brooxiyy.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale. The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale.——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. Ail invited.—— The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright’s 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 r.m. 


FALSE CLAIMS, 


—BY~ . 
JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 CTS, SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr, 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 


tion; the Church and Science; the Church |™. 


and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least: Address 


THRE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Ormes: Preachers 


IN THE 


UBITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETO., ‘ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 


_____.__ “HOLY GROSS,” eee 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles?” 


T, C. Lznanp, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS. 


No. 1.—The Relation of the Spiritnal to 
the Material Universe; tbe Law of Con- 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2.—Origin of Lite; 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
eee and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 

cents. 


—The Development of the Spirit 
After Transition. 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M, Faraday. 


Price, 10 cents. 

No. 4._The Process of Mental Action; 
Or, How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price 

15 cents. 


No; 5.—The Origin of the Christian Relig- 
o 


n. 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tianity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages, Price, boards, 75 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Rome, Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace 0f 
US. 


esus. 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1._Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E. 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y, 25 cents. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 
upplement To No.1 
A Sa. ound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 
. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 
Nena Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spirit 
world, Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8, 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages, Price, 50 cents. 
A rague’s and Mary Clark’s 
Acs Sienien n the First Ten Spheres 


of irit Life. 
mediun, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 


W cents. 


|... nme, Half Calf, $5.0) 


THIRD EDITION, 


BIBLE MYTHS 


AND THEIR 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison of the Old and New estament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With gu- 
merous illustrations. 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common with other na- 
tions; and then trace them to their evident origin and 
explain their meaning. 

“ It has long been acknowledged by the most emi- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far as we 
know, the present isthe first complete and scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.”—Boston Cour- 


“ Never before has there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one just published 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.’’—Boston Times. 

“It is unquestionably true that the results of a 
Trationalistic study of the Christian scriptures are 
nowhere else 80 accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—N, F. Sun, 


1 Vol, Royal 8vo. Cloth. <About600 pages. 
Price, - - + = = $3.00 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, New York. 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 

In five lectures, com rising “The Gods,” ‘ Hum- 
boldt,” “* Thomas Paine,” “ In tviduality,” and “ Here. 
tics and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Including, ** Liberty for Man, Woman, and Chiid;’ 
‘The Declaration of Independence,” "About Farming 
in Illinois,” “ The Grant Banquet,” “ The Rev. Alexan- 
der Clark,” “ The Past Rises before Me Likes Dream,” 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 


per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col Robert G., Ingersoll 


“The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States shonld read it. Every 
reader of the paper should rend for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


The BIBLE—WHENwE ard WHAT? 
BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D D., LL.B, 

A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 

ing the literature contained in the Old and 


New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKIH, 
33 Clinton Place. N Y 


1 Improved or unimproved lands 
KANSAS! anywhere in the state. For in- 
formation, maps, Circulars, etc., etc., write to 
WATSON & THRAPP, or C. H. CUSTENBORDER, 
1y13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


“ANTICHRIST.” 


Proying conciusivly that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST. 
Hig birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—is a myth. 
TRUTH SEEKER Ottice. 
83 Clinton Place, New Yo F- 


Price $2.00. 


EVERY LIBERAL SHOULD 
POSSESS 


THE LIBERAL HYMN-BOOK.—150 Beautiful Sorgs 
of Liberty and Freethought. Read and sing thom 
at Home. Read and sing them at Meetings. Teach 
them to the children. Price 25 cents. 


DIANA.—Evolution in Marriage. The Higher Law. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and Cured. Price 25 cents. 

BURNZ’ FONIC SHORTHAND.—A complete Self-In- 
structor in the art of Verbatim Reporting. Price 
$1. Send for circulars, 

THE SPELLING REFORM—And How to Help it 
Price 10 cents. 


The above Works sent promptly on receipt of price. 
Address THE TRUTH RFERKER 
33 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


Man.—Whenc2 and Whither. 


By R. B. Westbrook, D D., LL.B., 
Author of “ The Bible.—Whence and What? 
About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a 
rationalistic standpoint. 
1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


% FREETHOUGHT WORKS: >. 
For Sale at Tus Trova Srexer Officd. 


Hume’s Essays. Essays and treatises 
on various subjects, By Davi Hume, 
Esq. With a brief sketch of the author's 
life and writings, to which are added 


dialogues concerning natural religion. 
Price, $1.50. 


Idols and Ideals, with an Essays on 
Christianity. By Moncurz D. Conway, 
the brilliant Rationalistic preacher of 
London. $1.50. 


If, Then, and When. From the doc- 
trins of the Church. By WARREN SUMNER 
Bartow. 10 cents. 


Image Breaker (the). By Joan E. 
Remspvre. Six lectures bound together, 
25 cents. Separately, 5 cents each. 1. 
The Decline of Faith; 2. Protestant In- 
tolerance; 3. Washington an Unbeliever; 
4. Jefferson an Unbeliever; 5. Paine and 
Wesley; The Christian Sabbath. 


Infidel’s or Inquirer’s Text-book, be- 
ing the substance of thirteen lectures op 
the Bible. By Rosset COOPER. $1. 


Ingersoll in Canada. A Reply to 
Wendling, Archbishop Lynch, ‘ By- 
stander,” and others, By ALLEN PRINGLE. 
15 cents. 


Is Life Worth Living. By Writam 
H. Marroor. Contents: The New Im- 
port of the Question, Morality and the 
Prize of Life, Sociology as the Fountain 
of Morality, Goodness as its own Re- 
ward, Love as the test of Goodness, Life 
as its own Reward, The Superstition of 
Positivism, The Practical Prospect. The 
Logic of Scientific Negation, Morality, 
and Natural Theism, The Human Race 
and Revelation, Universal History and 
the claims of the Christian Church, Be- 
lief and Will. Paper $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


Jehovah Unveiled; or, The Character 
of the Jewish Deity Delineated. A new 
and valuable book. 35 cents. 


Kneeland’s National Hymns. 35 cts. 
Koran (the). A new English edition 


of the Koran of Mohammed, to which is 
added the life of Mohammed, or the hia- 
tory of that doctrin which was begun and 
carried on by him in Arabia. Price, $1.50 


Letters of Junius. 


one. 
$1.50. 


Letters to Eugenia; or, A Preserva- 
he tiy Against Religious Prejudices, aB 
of Nature,” etc. Translated from the 


French by AnrHony C. Mippieron, M.D. 
Price, $1.00, 


Life of Paine. By J. E. Remszuna. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Life of Thomas Paine, author of 
“Common Sense,” “Rights of Man,” 
‘Age of Reason,” etc., with critical and 
explanatory observations on his writings. 
By Gruzerr Vare. $1.00. 


Love and Transition: A Plea in poetry 
for the practicalization of known truth. 
By Mary E, Trnxorson. $1.00. 


Love Ventures of Tom, Dick, and 


Two volumes in 
From the latest London edition. 


Harry. A Spicy Narrativ. ‘And they 
were naked and not ashamed.” 50 centa. 
Man’s Nature and Development. By 
Henry Grorcs ATKINSON, I. G. S., and 


Harnmr MARTINEAU. $1.50. 


Modern Thinkers: What they Think 
and Why. (Principally on Social 
Science.) By Van Beuren Denstow, LL. 
D., with an introduction by R. G. Inger- 
soll. With eight portraits: Comte, Swe- 
denborg, Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, 
Thomas Paine, Fourier, Herbert Spencer, 
and Ernst Haeckel. 384 pages. $1.50. 


Moral Education: Its Laws and Meth- 
ods. By Prof. J. R. BUCHANAN. A new 
method to conquer crime, disease, and 
misery, which churches, colleges, and 
grea have signally failed to do. 


Moral Physiology; A Brief and Plain 
Treatis on the Population Question. By 
Rozert Dare Owen. 60 cents. 


Mortality of the Sou] and the Immor- 
tality of its Elements. By A. Sniper DE 
PELLEGRINI. 10 cents. 


Myths and Myth-Makers: Old Tales 


and Superstitions interpreted by compar- 
ative Mythology. By Jonn Fisxr, M.A. 
LL.B., of Harvard College. $2. 


Origin and Development of Religious 
Ideas and Beliefs, as manifested 
in history and seen by reason. By Mor. 
ris Ernster. $1. 

Orthodox Hash, with a Change of 


Diet. By Warren Sumner Bartow. 
10 cents. 


Paradise Lost; or, The Great Dragon 
Cast Out. 60 cents. . 
Personal Immortality and Other 


Papers. By Josx Oppzyamu. Ex- 
tra cloth, 12mo, 98 pages. 75 cents. 


Echoes of a Rational! Sunday. 


- To rue Eprror or Tue TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: 
The inclosed remarks on the religious condi- 
tion of Brooklyn are from the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. Tam not certain that they are worthy 
of publication, but it is certainly very amusing 
to hear our ‘‘American citizens of African de- 
scent” warble their pious notes. 

Gibbon, in his ‘Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire,” says that “a metaphysical re- 
ligion may appear too refined for the capacity 
of the negro race.” But in this the great his- 
torian was mistaken. The African is a born 
theologian. The mysteries of the Christian 
religion are to him as familiar as household 
words. His faith surmounts all difficulties, 
and his intellect is unvexed by doubt. He, 
therefore, rides the ‘‘ Mefodis mule” with a 
picturesque grace entirely his own. 

New York, July 9, 1884. PETER ECKLER. 


From the Eagle. 
Such frequent efforts are made to deprive 
the people of Brooklyn of.any sort of amuse- 


ment on Sunday, that the accounts given by 


our New York, Philadelphia, and Boston con- 
temporaries respectivly of the many thousands 
of happy and orderly persons who were per- 
mitted to enjoy the liberty of listening to đe- 
lightful music in Central Park, Fairmount and 
Boston Common last Sunday read like a ro- 
mance located in some other and less governed 
country than ours. It seems incredible that 
‘the Commissioners of Central Park should hav 
ventured to brave the moral prejudices of the 
clergy and the physical objections of the police 
so far as to furnish rational amusement to the 
mothers and fathers, husbands and wives, and 
the attendant young ones who are inseparable 
from them on Sunday, and allow 60,000 per- 
sons to listen to an afternoon concert. We 
can only account for it by the fact that the 
clerical inquisitors and guardians of our puri- 
tanical Sabbath hav left the wicked city to its 
fate while they spend their expensiv holidays 
abroad and that without the prohibition 
preachers the police of New York hav not moral 
stamina cnough to repress innocent recreation. 

It is, perhaps, more extraordinary still that 
on Boston Common the fourth Sunday concert 
of this season was given last Sunday afternoon. 
To the great credit of this once superstitious 
and persecuting city, in which a man who 
whistled on the Sabbath would certainly hav 
lost his tongue or his ears, the municipality 
has for the pastsix years expended many thou- 
sands of dollars annually upon these Sunday 
afternoon concerts during the summer. Great 
crowds assemble on these occasions and are al- 
ways perfectly orderly, as human beings gen- 
erally are when rational liberty and amuse- 


ment Are allowed them. vw us irom other cities 


where an increase of individual liberty and of 
Sunday amusements is being tried so success- 
fully encourage us in the hope that the occu- 
pation of these venal inquisitors and censors 
will soon be gone and that Brooklyn may be as 
well provided with Sunday recreations as New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. Of such 
recreations music is undoubtedly the most 
popular and humanizing, and is the best anti- 
dote to depraved tastes and sensual excesses. 


The style of Sunday amusement that is now 
permitted in Brooklyn is described by the 
Eagle as follows: 


There is one troupe of genuin colored men 
who sing well and accompany themselvs on 
musical instruments. They hail from the clas- 
sic region of Crow Hill. They combine the 
songs of the Mulligan series with camp-meet- 
ing melodies, greatly excelling in the latter. 
‘The young people are not long in catching the 
refrain and at a distance one is reminded of 
the orthodox camp-meeting. A hymn which 
took well put the believer on the back of a 
Methodist mule in the ride to glory, the more 
striking verses being as follows: 


T’se got on de back of de Mefodis mule, 
Sinner doan’ ye stan’ dar lookin’ like a fool; 
De bridle bit am silber, de saddle am gold, 
An’ I’se boun’ fur to go to Aberham’s fold. 
An’ I'll ride, 
Yes, I will, 
An’ I'll ride right on to glory! 


T’se sunk my sins in de savin’ pool 

An’ got on de back of de Mefodis mule; 

An’ here 1 stick like a big black leetz 

Till de ole mule stomp on de gold’n streets! 
An’ Th ride, 
Yes, I will, 

Av’ TIl ride right on to glory! 


Oh! come from de chu’ch an’ de Sunny-schood, 
An’ see me ridin’ on de Mefodis mule; 
Dem Baptists ain’t got no sort of show, 
An’ I'll make dem ’Pistoble bosses blow! 
An’ I'll ride, 
Yes, I will, 
An’ T1] ride right on to glory! 


The spirit with which the singing was exe- 
cuted, not less than the odd mannerism of the 
colored men, gave the hymn increased interest. 
The hat was sent around and returned with a 
goodlysum. ‘This pleased the performers and 
they responded with another camp-meeting 
melody. The audience being unable to join 
in the song whistled the time with all their 
might and beat time with their feet. The best 
verses were as follows: 


Oh, Master Jesus, take me home, 
Wash me, wash me; 

Rake oif my sins wid a curry comb, 
Wash me whiter den sno-ow. 


I’se dun got a nuff oh dis ole worl’, 
Wash me, wash me; ; 
Fur sin flies roun’ in a reg'lar whirl, 

Wash me, Lawd, sum mo’. 


I'd be might hungry afore I’d steal, 
Hole me, hole me; 

Won't dribe my hogs in anuder man’s fiel’, 
Hole me wid yer han’. 


I lubs Mars’ Paul an’ Peter, too, 
Hole me, hole me; 

An’ I wants to wear salvation’s shoes, 
Hole me in de han’. 


An’ er come er long, ole Judy, an’ sing ter de 
Lam’; 
Come er long, Jasper, come er long Sam; 
We'll go up yonder where a groan ain’t heard, 
An’ fly all aroun’ wid de wings of a bird. 
Oh, dance roun’ David’s harp. 


Let me go ’fore the ole red rooster crows; 
Lif’ me, lif? me; 

Long ’fore de dew is on de rose, 
Lif’ me up on high. 


Ole Job’s biles was bo’n on de earth, 
Lif’ me, lif’ me; 

But da couldn’t last airter his secon’ birth, 
Lif me up ter de sky. 


When I gits up dar TH hafter laff, 
Push me, push me, | 

Ter ole ole Aaron without his calf, 
Push me thru’ de gate. 


Tl walk aroun’ on de streets ob gole, 
Push me, push me; 

Wid a ham bone tied ter a sassafrass pole, 
Push me ’fore it’s too late. 


An’ er Polly, an’ er Dina, an’ er Tony, come 
er long, 
Fur ter prise de Lawd wid er mighty sweet 
song, i 
We’s gwine up home whar dar’s no mo’ pain, 
Whar de leaves ain’t scorched for de want ob 
a rain. 
Oh, dance roun’ David's harp. 


The Bible Analyzed 


BY 
John R, Kelso, A.M. 


CONTENTS: 


The Old Testament.—The New Testament.—The 
Creation.—The Deluge.—The Exodus.—The Mira- 
cles of the Bible.—The Errors of the Bible.—The 
Prophecies.—The Devil or Satan of the Bible.—-The 
Heaven and the Hell of the Bible.—The Sabbath of 
me Bible.—The God of the Bible.—The Messiah or 

avior. 
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Advancement of Science. The In- 
augural Address of Prof. Joun TYNDALL, 
delivered before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch. Also 
containing opinions of Prof. H. Hexst- 
HOLTZ, and articles of Prof. TYNDALL and 
Sir Heyry THompson on prayer. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. Inaugural Address alone, 
in paper, 15 cents. 


Amberley’s Life of Jesus. His Char- 
acter and Doctrins. From the Analysis 
of Religious Belief. By Viscount AMBER- 
trey. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 
His Manifold and Wonderful Adventures 
in the Land of Cosmos. A new scripture 
(evidently inspired) discovered by 1. N. 
Fmer. From the English. Very Rich. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Crimes of Preachers in the United 
States. By M. E. Burmes. Shows how 
thick and fast the godly hav fallen from 
grace. Price, 25 cents. 


Deity Analyzed and the Devil’s De- 
fense. In Six Lectures by Col. 
Joun R. KELSO, A.M. These are among 
the ablest lectures ever delivered, and 
should be read by everybody. $1.60. 


Last Will and Testament of Jean 
Meslier, a curate of a Roman church 
in France, containing the best of his writ- 
ings. 25 cents. 


Nathaniel Vaughan. A radical novel 
of marked ability. By Freperma Mac- 
DONALD. 404 pages. Price reduced to 
$1.25. 


Nature’s Revelations of Character; 
or Physiognomy Ilustrated. The 
science of individual traits portrayed by 
the temperaments and features. Ilus- 
trated by 260 wood cuts. By Josmpx 
Sums, M.D. 650 pages, 8 vo. Cloth, 
$3.00; leather, $4.00; morocco, gilt 
edges, $4.50. i 


New England and the People up 


There. A humorous lecture. By 
Grorcse E. Macponarp. 10 cents. 
Pocket Theology. By Vouramz. Coms 


rising terse, witty, and sarcastic defini- 
ons of the terms used in theology. The 
only edition m English. 25 eenta. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RADICAL WORKS. 


Exeter Hall.. A SticoN cg hie ages “One ot, the 
most exciting romances o e day.” ce, 
éents; cloth, 80 cents, ESRI 


The Heathens of the Heath. By Wm. MoDos . 


nell, author of “ Exeter Hall” Price, $1.50. 


‘amily Creeds, By Willam McDonnel, author a 
‘ Exeter Hall.” Price, cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


Tihe Day of Rest. By Wm. McDonnell, author et 
Bae Hall,” “The Heathens of the Heath,” etc. Price. 
cents. 


History ot the Council of Nice, A.D. s®&, 
with a Life of Constantine the Great, and a general exht 
pition of the Christian religion inthe days of the early 
Fathers. By Dean Dudley. Price, $i. 


Meroines of Freetnought. Containing Bio 
graphical Sketches of Freetho t female writers. By 
. Sara A. Underwood. Price, $1.73 


‘The Apocryphai New ‘’estament, Being ak 
sue gospels, epistles, and other pieces now extant attrib. 
uted in the frst four centuries to Jesus Christ, his apos 
tles, and their companions, and not included in the New 
Testament by its compilers. Price, $1.25. 


Appies of Gold. A story book for poys and giris. 
Ry ke Susan R. Wixon, ‘price’: $1.25. as = 


‘Lue £frophet oi Nazareth; or. A Critica: im 
guiry into the Prophetical, Intellectual, and Mora: Char. 
acter of Jesus Christ. By Evan Powell Meredith, F. A. 
B.L. Price, $4. . - 


Crigin and lievelopment of Reslgions 
ideas and Be.iefs, as manifested in history and seer 
by reason. By Morris Efnstein. Price, $1. 


The Koran. A new English ecition of the Koran of 
Mchammed, to which is added the life of Mohammed, 01 
the history of that doctrin which was begun and carried 
ou by himin Arabia. Price, $2. 


The Bible in India—Hindoo Origin of Heorew and 
Christian Revelation. Translated from **Le Bible dene 
Inde.” By Louis Jacoltiot. Price, $2 


-rance-Dynamie Cure By La Roy Sunderland. 
- rice of Trance, $1.50; Dynamic Cure, $1. 
Le 


An Eye-Opener. ‘Citateur, Par rigault.” 
Brun, Doubts of Infidels, By Zepa. Price, cloth, 75 conte; 
paver, 50 cents. = 


Bible of Bibles ; or, Twenty-Seven Divine Reve. 
lations, containing a description of twenty-seven bibles 
and an exposition of two thousand biblical errors in sci. 
ence, hastory, Morals, religion, and general events. Alsoa 
delineation of the characters of the principal personages 
ofthe Christian Bible and. an examination of their doc 
trins. By Kersey Graves. Price $2.00. 


‘Khe Worda’s Sixteen Crucified Saviors; 
or, Christianity Before Christ. Containing new and start. 
Ang reyelations in religious history, which disclose the 
orleatalorigin of allthe doctrins, principles, precepts, and 
miracles of the Christian New Testament. and furnishing 
a key for unlocking many of its sacred mysterins, besides 
comprising the history of sixteen oriental crucified gods, 
By Kersey Graves. Price, $2. 


Bibke in the Balance. A text-book for investi- 
gators. By Rev. J.G. Fish. Price, $1.50. 


Oid Theology Turned Upside Down, or 
Right Side Up. By Rev. T. B. Taylor, A.M. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, $1,00. 


Modern Thinkers: What they Think and why. 
By V. B. Denslow, LL.D. With an introduction .by Ro 
ert G. Ingersoll. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Superstition in All Ages. By John Meslizr. 
4 goman Catholic priest. Price, cloth, $1.50; papes, 


Antiquity of Christianity. By John Al 


berger. i2gmo, 61 pp. Price, cloth, cents; paper, 25 
cents. 
Essays on Mind, Matter, Forces, Theol- 


ogy, ete. By Charles 
401 pp. Price, $1.50. 


Sequel to Essays, By same author. Price, 7 
cents. 


Seripture Speculations. With an introduc. 
tion on the creation, stars, earth, primitiv man, Judaism, 
ete. „BY, Halsey R. Stevens. Extra cloth, 12mo, 419 p9- 

Faith and Reason; Heart, Sou, and Handwork 
py gaisey R. Stevens. Extra cloth. 12mo, 441 pp. Price, 


. Townsend, Extra cloth, mo, 


whe Modern Thinker. By various authors 
Being the most advanced speculations in philosophy, sci- 
ance. theology, und sociology. Second number. 8yo, 
169 pp. Price, $1.0). 


Positivist Primer. Being a series of familiar 
conversations on the Religion of Humanity. By C. G. 
David. Price, 75 cents. 2 


Tne Ethics of Positivism. A critical study. 
By Giacomo Barzellott:, Professor of Philosophy at the 
Liceo Dante, Florence. Extra cloth, 12m0, 8% pp. Price, 


00 


Ehrough Rome On, A memoir of Christian and 
antichristian experience. By Nathaniel Ramsay Waters. 
Extra cloth, 12mo, 352 pp. Price, $1.75. 


Christ of Paul. By George Reber. Extra cloth, 
demo; 400 pp. Price, $2.00. 


Cultivation of Art, And Its Relation to Religious 
Paritanism and Money-Getting. By A. R. Cooper. 12ino 
4&8 pp. Price, flexible cloth, 35 cents; paper, 2U cents. 


Xhe Historical Jesus of Nazareth. By M 
Schiesinger, PH.D., Rabbi of the Con Tegation Anshe 
Erneth, Albany, New York. Extra cloth, 12mo, 98 pages. 
Price, cents. 


The Case Against tne Church. A summary 
of the arguments against Christianity. Price, 50 cents. 


Personal Immortality and Other Pa- 
ers. By Josie Oppenheim. Extra cloth, 12mo, 98 
es. Price, 75 cents. 


Soul Problems, With Papcrsonthe Theological 
Amendment andthe State Personality Idea. By Joseph 
E. Freck. Paper, 12mo, 63 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Confessions of an Inquirer. Why and What 
Am I? By James Jackson Jaryes. Price, $1.25. 


Socialism and Utilitarinznism. 
Stuart Mill. Price, $1.50. 


Nemesis of Faith. By Anthony Froude. Price, 


a, 


Christian and Deist. Price, $1.00. 


Socialism. Reply to Rev. Roswell ©. Hitchcock. 
By « Business Man. 


Modern Symposium. Price, $1.25. 


Trialof D. M. Bennett. Price, cloth, 75 cents; 
pager, 40 cents. 


Some Mistakes of Moses. By Robert G. Inger. 
soli. Price, $1.25. 


Xhe Gods and Other Lectures. By Robert 
Peta neta 8 Price, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. e 


žhe Ghosts and Other Lectures. By Rob. 
ert-G. Ingersoll. Price, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


‘The Gods, ete., and The Ghosts, ete., in 
onc volume. Price, paper, $1.00. 


What Must We Do to Be Saved? Price.25 
cents. : 


Was Christ a God? Conclusions drawn from 
apogtolic writiugs. By F. Mensinga, Price, $1.50, 


Abstract of Colenso on the Pentateuch. 
A comprenensly summary of Bishop Colenso’s argument. 
pee that the Pentateuch is not historically true. 
rice, <5 cents, 


Self-Contradictions of the Bible. One hun 
dred and forty-four propositions, without comment. em- 
bodying most of the palpable and striking self-contradic- 
tions ofthe Bible. Price, 25ccnts, 


The Bhagvad Gita ; or, A Discourse on Divine 
Matters between Krishna and Arjuna. By J. Cockburn 
Thompson. Price, $1.75. 


The Clergy a Source of Danger to the 
American Republic. By W.F. Jamieson. Price, 


By John 


Youth’s Liberal Guide for their Moral Culture 
eng Religious Enlightenment. By Prof. H.M. Kottingen 
A.M. Drice, $1, 


Orthedo« Hash th a Change of Diet. 
By Warren Sumner Bar! Rots PPiceg n sea 


The Voices. A poen in four parts. By Warren 
Sumuer Barlow. Ons of the most trenchant yut eensibie 
superstitions, voguias, and busca. 
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ration Day Oration,” never before published, 
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THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 
WITHOUT MEDICIN. 


THE 
EUREKA MACNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


» Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 


letter or in person free of charge. Send 
for Illustrated Pamphlet, 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


471 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Til, 


LADIES’ MAGNETIOJAOKET. Price, $18. 
TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced . our claims are correct in every particular 
and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDICIN. THESE APPLIANCES ARE 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION: . 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in | Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
One Week.’ Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 


DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 


DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 


fiicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after Wearing a suit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Oom- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hay suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hay experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
& sure cure. Yours respectfully, 
WM. H. OLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue, 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effecta cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physictan, 
change medicino evory day until, after ou me 

atient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
Fomething (if he is very skilful) that brings relief | can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
for the time being. one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from alay who nad been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
tan, Tumor, ang who had been, told that nothing But Me, Kalte would gaye ber lite, ang the chances 


medicin since putting onthe appliances. Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 


ou; it will pay you. 

aa Peet SHULLSBURG, W15., November 19, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fall me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, sothat I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of 8t, Louis, at which place I was then stopping,jall of whom declared that I had an Ovarian ‘humor, 
and that the only thing that would save my Ife would be the knife, About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called to the bureka Magnetic Appliances. Asa drowning man 
will catch atastraw, 80 did I catch ai this faint hopeofacure. Four months ago I purchased a sult_of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Sinse putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 

Gratefully yours, Mags. MARY J. STEWART. 


the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 

OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 

Dr. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
On. Am not Joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hav since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
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if they are not as represented in every respect. Ifyou are uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. hile our 
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guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market wil attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material] no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all theothers. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


ww ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


8o that we cansay with truth, None are go poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifie higher 


than ordinary clothing. 
Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the Market, and if 


upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and We will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a flt guaranteed. 
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address for further information, DR. L. TUNNEY, 
471 West Madison Street, Chicago, HI. 
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CHRONIC DISEASES 


Embracing those of the blood and Nerves, the Dis 

eases Of Men, the Diseases of Women, and the vari 

ous causes, Physical and soclal, leading to the mare 
plainly treated by that plainest of books, PLAIN 
HOME TALK, EMBRACING MEDICAL COMMON 
SENSE—nearly 1,000 pages, 200 illustrations, by Di. 
E. B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexington ave., New York. v 
whom all letters from the sick should be aduressec 

In its issue for Jan. 19, 1878, Mr. Bennett's TDuth 
SEEKER thus speaks of Dr. FOOTE and his meal.ar 
publications: ‘ We know him (Dr. Foote) perona..y 
and intimately, and we say with all the assurance 
that knawladan tmnenen shat wa ia = mear ca ek 
hb: 
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xuunaed upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Christianity. 


Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and Ohemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, England. 

Price, boards, 76 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 


BY MAIL POST-PALD. 
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YCELE. 


A Great Medical Work an Manhood 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debillty, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untoid miseries resuiling from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 


and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua- 
ble. 8o found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 800 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
Uterary, aud professivnal—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2,50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid. Iilustrated sample, 6 cts. Seud now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Bclence of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It 
will benefit atl,—London Lancet. 

‘There is no member of society to whom this book 
wili not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. heen and obstinate disoases hav baf- 

Ə! © B of all other physciaus HEAL 


inout an asemnon at a TUYO EL F 
Ou! ‘ance of failure, EL 
DR. Fru LOws 


lyr48 Mention this paper. 
is a regularly educat- 


ed and legally quali- 
fied physician, aud 
the most successful, 
as his practice will 
prove. He has for 
twenty years troated 
exclusiVly all diseases 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
8 PE RMATORRHŒA 
and IMPOTENOY 
as the result of self- 
ubuse in youth and 
£exual excesses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual 
power,renderibg mar- 


riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send tree 2-cent 
stamps for his “ Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. K.P. Feilows, Vineland, N, 
J., and say Where you saw this advertisment. : 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“‘Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore na 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.”’ y3 
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BY general consent it is thought that no System of 
morality is equal to that which comes from believing 
the Christian system of religion; and to doubt ils 
claim is held to be the worst of immorality, the 
worst of sins. There is no greater absurdity than 
this. Bellet is nota matier of choice, not a matter 
of will, but wlth people of good intelligence it is a 
matter dependent upon evidence. It is not a person 


of sound mind who believes without evidence,—D. 
M. Bennett. 


THE idea of gospel inspiration is received, not from 
any proof that it so, but from an opinion or feeling 
that it ought to beso. The doctrin arose, not be- 
cause it was provable, but because it was wanted. 
Diviners can produce no stronger reason for believ- 


ing in the inspiration of the gospel narrativs than | Introductory. By the Editor. 

their own opinion that it is not likely that God | Astronomical Calculations for 1884. 

should hay left so important a series of facts to the | Calendar for 1884. 

But, on a little refiec- | The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 


ordinary chances of history. 
tion, it will be obvious that we hav no ground what- 
ever for presuming that God will act in this way or 


in that, beyond what premises analogies may fur- | Ten Years of Freethought. 
nish; and in this case no analogy exists.—Greg’s | New York State Freethinkers’ Association. 


Creed of Christendom. 


“ THOU, too, sail on, O Ship of State! | 
Sall on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 


appearance in life ofa man who had been publicly 
slain, the direct and concurrent testimony of eye wit- 
nesses would be necessary; that two or more should 
state that they saw him at such a time and place, 
and knew him—and that this clear testimony should 
be recorded and handed down to us in an authentic 
document. This degree of evidence we might hay 
had—this we hay not. We hav epistles from Peter, 
John, James, and Jude, all of whom are said by the 
Evangelists to hav seen Jesus after he rose from the 
dead, in none of which epistles is the fact of the res- 
urrection even stated, much less that Jesus was seen 


by the writer after th tion m 
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dence that the belief in Christ's resurrection was 
very early and very general among the disciples, 
but we hay not the direct testimony of any one of 
the twelve, nor of any eye witness at all, that they 
saw bim upon earth after his death. Many writers 
say, “ho was seen;’’ no one says, “I saw him alive 
in the flesh.” — Greg’s Creed of Christendom. 


THE new faith—the creed that I explain to you 
from Sunday to Sunday—may be expressed in a few 
words. Undoubtedly, in part, it allows of great dif- 
ferences, but the substance of it is thus: that an un- 
known and unsearchable force lies behind creation, 
protects and impels us. ‘The course of things has 
been from the lowest rudimental beginning onward 
and upward to the present point, and is destined to 
pass beyond this point to unimaginable splendor. 
The world of man lives, is growing, is making from 
year to year, ay, from day today. Therace of man 
is maklng. Manis therealcreator. Man is the real 
caretaker. Man isthe ultimateruler. Therefore, 
the actual movement of the world depends not upon 
this personal individual, of whom it is sald that he 
touches the spring to open the organized forces which 
drive the wheel.—Frothingham’s Life as a Test of 
Creed, 


THAT man Longfellow twists a few simple words 
about a meditativ dawdler, and a bridge, and the 
moon, and the water, and a church clock, into the 
simplest rhyme; and lof the hardest wretch who 
ever read mathematics cannot hear itsung withouta 
sensation in his throat and a mist before his eyes, 
Arrange the words any Other way, and they are duly 
and meaningless; alter a syllable and the magical 
music is broken into discord. So the notes that 
make “Hope Told a Flattering Tale,” or “ The Last 
Rose of Summer,” would make a £erio-comic ethio- 
pian melody, if you twisted them another way; and 
it 1s, after all, the arrangement that makes the gen- 
ius. You and I will sit still and enjoy our- 
Selvs, my dear, happily conscious that every daya 
hundred aching brains are racking themselvs to 
find out something for our advantage—trom the 
amlable philanthropist who devotes his attention to 
our kitchen stoves, to the monomaniac who tries to 
find for us the philosopher's stone.—Afiss Braddon’s 
Sir Jasper’s Tenant. 


A WISE minister would rather preserve peace than 
gain a victory, because he knows that even the most 
successful war leaves nations generally more Poor, 
always more profligate than it found them. There 
are real evils that cannot be brought into a listof in- 
demnities, and the demoralizing influence of war is 
not the leastof them. The triumphs of truth are 
the most glorious, chiefly because they are the most 
bloodless of all victories; deriving their highest lus- 
ter from the number of the saved out of the slain.— 
Calton’s Lacon. 


YET Much remains 
To conquer still; peace hath her victories 
No less than war; new foes arise 
Threatening to bind our gouls with secular chains; 
Help us to save free consclence from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 
—Milton’s Sonnets, 
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WITH BI GHTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 
eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 
By G. E. M. 


By 
H. L. Green. 
The National Liberal League. By T. C. Le- 
land. 
The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 
By Charles Stevens. 


Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. 
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The ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 
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Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 
Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. 
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donald. 
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Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL.” 


This ANNUAL is & compendious History 
States. It contains 


of the Freethought movement in the United 


128 Octavo Pages, 


IT is clear that to prove such a miracle as the re | with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks. It is ‘not 


for @ day, but for all time,” 


Now ready, Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 
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BEES! 


The particul rs are simpiv to prevent the great loss that 

most bee masters hav to contend with annually. Then giy 

the bees a chance to Increase and collect surplus honey t? 

their fullest capacity; allof which can be easily accom- 

piished by using the kind of hive described in ‘ Kidder's 
ecrets of Bee-keeping.”’ 

Send for the Book aud see how easily it can be done with 

afew swarms of bees. 

THIS BOOK 18 A RELIABLE GUIDE 

to all persons that keep bees. especially to the novice or 
new beginner, as it teachea how all of the troubles and 
disap potutments that the bee master is Mable to, can be 
succesfully overcome, such ag Foul Brood, Dysentery, 
Bee Robbery, Ravages of Moth Millers, Loas of Queen, 
loss of bees Swarming time, by their flight to the for- 
esta, also the great loss in winter and early spring manage- 
ment, which is usually more than all other Ways com. 
bined. This bogk will also inform the bee master HOW 
BEES WILL INCREASE AND THROW OFF SWARMS 
to au enormous extent, all conditions being favorable. 
The otd stocks will frequently swarm three or four times 
each, and oft times the first swarms thrown off will 
swarm once or twice each, with a good hiye and right 
kind of management. In warmer climates the bees will 
increase and swarm to a much greater extent. 

; GREAT YIELD OF SURPLUS HONEY. 
This Book will inform the bee master how to get the 
reatest amount of surplus honey, and at the same time 
hav it in smali packages weighing three-quarters of a 
pound to two o- three pounds, as may be desired, which 
will command + © highest prica in market. In a good 
season the bee keeper may calculate on two or three 
hundred pounds of surplus honey from each old stock, 
and from fifty to one hundred pounds from the earlier 
young swarms, especially if they do not over-ewarm. 


NO MORE BEE-STINGS IN MANAGING BEES. 
The Book will post the bee-keepers how to Manage 


Address 


BEES! 
FROM $2,000 TO $5,006 


THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


BEES! 


A YEAR KEEPING 
~ HOANEWV REFS 


them when putting them on, or taking off surplus honey 
boxes, and not get stung in the whole operation. 
BEE-KEEPING FOR OUR SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 
It being the most pleasant, a8 wel] as the most profita- 
ble busines: that young people can engage iu, and at the 
same time remain at home with their parents. The aus 
thor has known of several young men whe commenced 
the culture of the bee in their teens, a..d are now makin 
more money than their fathers who run the farm, au 
doing it easily and with small investments. We must 
also remember that the women folks often make the best 
of bee-keepers, and not so liable to neglect them as the 


men fo'ks. 
KIDDER’S BEE BOOK 

should be in the hands of all persons who like honey. and 
take an interest in the little honey bee. Itcontains ‘:ore 
matter than many books that sell for two dollars, aud is 
embellished with numerous cuts acd drawings. Thee is 
no trouble. loss, or damage that a bee master has to <-on- 
tend with but what the book will giy the proper rem: 4y- 
by simply referring to the index, and that will point tothe 
page where it is fully exp’ained. + 

n order to bring this book more prominently before the 
mass of bee keepers, the Author proposcs to giv. 88 & pre- 
mium to each purchaser of a book, from this date until 
Aug. next, the privilege of making his Celebrated Patent 
Bee H:ve.as spoken of in book, tor their own use (bur 
not to sell) Free of Charge, otherwise there will be the 
usual Patent Fee of Five Dollars to each individual that 
wishes to make and use the hive 


PRICE, BOARD BOUND, 75 cents; CLOTH, 85 cents. 


N.B, The directions for hive making witn cucs, draw- 
ings, etc., Will be inclosed within each book sold, until 
Aug. next, (not longer), Now is the time for all bee-keep- 
ers to avail themselyes of this liberal offer. which is sim- 
plv to buy a book atthe Regular Price, before August 
next : 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


God and the State, 
BY | 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 


Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. | 
WITH A PREFAOE BY 
OARLO OAFIERO AND ELISEE REOLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
52 pages, octavo. Price 16cents. Address, 


THE TRUTH SEEEER, 
38 Olinton Place, New York. 


ORTHODOX HASH. 


oe WITH 
CHANGE OF DIET 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR. 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES, 


1A Word from the Oook.—2 Ohoice Bits for the 
Hash.—3 Seasoned with Satan to the taste,— 
4 The Chopping-Knife,—5 Hash, First 
Course.—6 Hash, Second Course,— 
7 Hash, Third Course,-8 Change 
of Diet, First Course,—9 
Change of Diet, Sec- $ 
ond Course, 


By WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 


THE VOIOES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents. The fruth Seeker, 


FREETHOUGAT NOVELS. 
The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 


written Radical romance. By Wm. Mc- 
Donney, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, etc. 500 pages. 
Price reduced. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 
$1.25. 


Family Creeds. By Wii11am McDon- 
NELL, author of “Exeter Hall.” Price, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


Exeter Hall. ‘One of the most excit- 


ing romances of the day.” Price, paper 
60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 7 


Nathaniel Vaughan. Priest and Man. 
A Radical novel of marked ability: Equal 
to George Eliot’s works. By FREDERIKA 
MacponauD. 404 pages, $1.25. 


The Outcast. A deep, finely written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Wixwoop Rrape, author of Martyr- 
dom of Man. 30 cents. 


Gottlieb: His Life. A romance of 
earth, heaven, and hell. Beautifully 
written by S. P. Purnam. 25 cents. 


The Darwins. A Domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. Eummwa D. SLENEER, au- 
thor of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


SOME of the city churches are closing for the sum” 
mer. The devil, being accustomed to the heat, wil; 
not shut down. 


His REVERENCE (pointing to a braying donkey): 
“Pat, d’ye hear yer mother calling to ye?’ Pat: 
“ Shure an’ I do, Father.” 


CHOOSING a wife is very much like ordering a meal 
in a Paris restaurant when you don’t understand 
French. You may not get what you want, but you 
will get something. 


A WESTERN paper says: “ Mr. Meeker, of argo, 
Col., has a duck that laid an egg with a nickel em- 
bedded in the yolk.” This is nota freak of nature. 
It is a newspaper lie. 


“BEGORBA, I’ve always been a Dimmycrat, but 
I’ll vote for Logan this toime,” exclaimed an enthu- 
siastic Irishman on the glorious Fourth. When 
asked his reason, he replied, “Shure an’ the papers: 
sez he murders the English, and be the powers Oi’m 
down on the English !” 


JoHN L. SULLIVAN has returned to Boston from 
his triumphal tour across the continent. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Sullivan will lecture this year be- 
fore the Concord School of Philosophy on ‘The 
Whatness of the Finite Henceforth; or, the Ultimate 
Environment of the Protoplasmic Germ; a Mono- 
graph in Four Rounds.” ` 


BISHOP WURTZBURG, a noted clergyman, used to 
delight in telling a joke at his own expense. He was 
walking in a meadow, when he meta little shepherd 
lad. “ What are you doing, my son?” said the 
bishop. ‘' Tending swine, your reverence.” .“ How, 
much pay do you get?” ‘One florin a week.” “I 
am also a shepherd,” continued the bishop, * but I 
hay a much better salary.” ‘‘ That may all be, your 
reverence, but then I suppose you hav more pigs 
under your care,” replied the boy. 


“ LUOY,” said Rutherford B. Hayes a few days ago 
as he was mixing some dough for the little chick- 
ens, “did you hear that General Grant has lost all 
his money in Wall street?” “Yes,” answered Lucy 
in a dry, husky tone of voice, ‘*I read something 
about it in the papers. That comes of not having a 
wife that is able to take care of him and his money, 
Rutherford. You never lost any money in Wall 
street, did you ?” ‘No, ma’am,” said Rutherford, 
“Well, just let me know when you do.” «Yes, 
ma'am.” And Rutherford Went out to feed the cun- 
ning little new spring chicks. 


A WORLDLY man stood in the Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Depot last Sunday afternoon waiting for a train to 
take him north, when he-was approached by a sol- 
emn-faced young man who handed him a tract enti- 
tled, “A Guide to Holiness.” “I wish you would 
read this,” remarked the young man. The worldly 
man glanced at the title and looked up, saying, “I 
ain’t going that way, butif you hay got a guide to 


some cool summering place where there’s nlenty of 
good fishing, trot ’er out an’ T'll buy it.” The young 


man turned and walked away. feeling that his ef- 
forts in a good cause would be better appreciated in 
Africa. 


A WICKED, unregenerate, and profane man once 
journeyed through the South, in the land fhat ts 
over against Mason and Dixon’s line, and behold he 
met a large multitude upon the way; and he said 
unto one of those whom he met, ‘* Whither go ye ?”” 
And they answered him, ‘‘ Even unto the baptism,” 
which is after the manner of that country. And he 
turned about and followed them even unto the rink 
whereat they did baptize. Now, itso happened that 
when the preacher had washed away aslough of sins 
and was about through, the profane man from the 
San Juan, who stood by the shore, seeing that the 
preacher was aweary and that he approached the 
bank for te come out, put forth his hand to aid him; 
but behold, When he put forth his hand the preacher 
rallied and jerked the worldly man from San Juan 
into the water and proceeded to baptize him with the 
usual extempore remarks. The profane man sought 
again and again to excuse himself, and even with 
tears to set forth that he had not been regenerated, 
and that owing to the panic he had failed to meet 
with a change of heart, but the preacher would not 
listen to it. He immersed the ungodly man from 
San Juan, and asked how he felt. Forgetting for the 
moment the peculiar circumstances by which he was 
surrounded, the profane man answered that he felt 
O.K., but it would be a d——d long time before he 
attended another baptism. 


A YOUNG man who was recently converted at Har- 
rison’s revival was going up-town last Wednesday 
evening, and on the way he passed by Ingle Street 
Church. He noticed that the church waslighted up, 
and then he remembered that probably their prayer 
meeting came on that evening, so he smoothed his 
curls with his hand and entered. Five minutes had 
scarcely elapsed before the minister rose up and 
thanked the Lord that a young newspaper man had 
checked his Wild career and come to Christ for bless- 
ing; then he eyed the young man who had just come 
in, and asked him to lead in prayer. Now it hap- 
pened that the young fellow had never prayed in his 
life, and was completely caught off his guard by the 
request. The cold sweat oozed from his brow, and 
he felt his breath gradually leaving him. He 
clutched wildly to regain ít, but it went upward to 
the ceiling, and there danced for an instant or two. 
One second Ppassed—two—then three—and yet not a 
word was Offered up. The minister was kneeling, 
his head was bowed in his hand, and the congrega- ` 
tion, too, were bowed down. The young man gazed 
vacantly around, and observing thatno one was look, 
ing, he stealthily left his seat and made a sneak for 
the door and slid out for home There is no telling 
how long the congregation remained upon their 
knees before they ventured to look up, but when 
they did they probably called on some older brother 
who had more experience in Wrestling with Satan. 
The young man has been dodging the members of 
that congregation ever since, and goes along the 
streets looking ahead with a wild and harassed look 
that is painful to behold.— Zvansville Argus, 
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dates and Clippings. 


Bowporn CorreceE, at Brunswick, Me., has 
made Blaine an LL.D. 


Spurceon, the great English preacher, is laid 
up with the gout, but as he does not use his 
legs for gesticulating purposes, his oratory is 
not impaired. Talmage should not eat too 
much rich food, or it may interfere with his 
eloquence. 


In Russia, the peopleare bound to hav blood 
at any cost. The latest slaughter is being in- 
dulged in by the Christians. Whenever a 
Christian finds a man that doesn’t believe in 
his religion, he prepares him for a funeral 
ceremony by gently choking him to death, or, 
if the man is long-winded, they runa knife 
into him.—Peck's Sun. 


Mrs. Busan, in the National Reformer, says 
that Mr. Bradlaugh wasa member of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons of England until the Prince 
of Wales was elected Grand Master, when he 
sent in his certificate and withdrew on account 
of the notoriously immoral character of the 
prince. Yet Mr. Bradlaugh’s Atheistical opin- 
ions had been proclaimed openly throughout 
the kingdom for upwards of twenty years. 


“ Turs is all nonsense about Russia being 
behind the times,” said a Wall-street banker 
who was reading a newspaper to another gen- 

-tleman. ‘IT don’t know, but I don’t think 
there is much civilization in Russia.” ‘You 
don’t, eh? Well, just read this account of a 
government official having gotten away with 
10,000,000 rubles. If that’s not a sign of civ- 
ilization, then we Americans are a race of bar- 
barians.” 

Freperic Harrison, the distinguished writer 
and Positivist, says in the. Freethought. Review 
(Wanganni, N. Z.) that Henry George is try- 
ing to import into England the morals of a Cal- 
ifornian bandit and mail-robber. This is 
hardly correct, for Californian bandits do not, 
we suppose, justify their actions to their vic- 
tims. If Mr. George is a bandit, he is one with a 
benevolent purpose, though we approve as lit- 
tle as Mr. Harrison does of some of his doctrins. 


A German Catholic bishop has sent around 
a circular urging all the faithful in his diocese 
to: offer up prayers for newspaper editors. 
This is very kind of the bishop, but the man 
who does not take or pay for a newspaper 
needs praying for first. There is really no 
occasion to offer up any special prayers for 
editors in Germany, as they are, for the most 
part, included in the general prayer for those 
who are in prison and under bonds, or in any 
trouble of mind, body, or estate. 


Some time ago the emperor of Japan issued 
an edict prohibiting a particular class of public 
discussions. The Tokio Times thus explained 
the government order: “Great numbers of 
unsanctioned debating assemblages hav been 
held, the speakers in which hav often pro- 
claimed the extremest theories of Communism, 
and, arguing upon the basis of Proudhon’s 
maxim that ‘property is robbery,’ hav ex- 

‘ pressed a lively dissatisfaction with the relativ 
pecuniary condition of classes in Japan. It is 
not thought advisable that sedition and Social- 
ism be quite so freely advocated; hence the 
edict, which applies exclusivly to unlicensed 
gatherings for the purpose of general and po. 

litical deliberation.” 

Massacuvuserts is becoming somewhat 
alarmed at the growth of illiteracy, as she may 
well be. The last census showed that there 
were in the state 75,635 persons above the age 
of ten who could not read, being 5.3 per cent 
of all persons above that age, a proportion 
which is exceeded by no other Eastern state 
except Rhode Island. The last legislature 
passed alaw which itis hoped will tend to 
check the advance of this percentage. It pro- 
vides that any person who employs a minor 
fourteen years of age who cannot read and 
write shall forfeit from $20 to $50, and that any 
person who employs & minor over fourteen 
years of age who cannot read and write, pro- 
viding such minor has been for one year a 
resident of a city or town wherein free evening 
schools are maintained, shall forfeit from $50 


to $100 for every such offense, to go to the 
benefit of the evening schools. 

AFTER August Roddert attempted suicide at 
Woodhaven, L. I., recently, a story got abroad 
which connected his name with that of Mrs. 
James Solly. Roddert had been treasurer of 
the Congregational church, and Mrs. Solly was 
the secretary of Daniel’s Band, a temperance 
organization in the church. The church took 
the matter up, and expelled both. Neither is 
now in the village. Just before church time 
on Sunday morning, Mrs. Solly’s husband ap- 
peared before the church door and inquired 
for Dominie James. His manner made Mr. J. 
Prall, one of the members, ask him why he 
wanted tosee Mr. James. He replied that the 
Congregational church had ruined his family, 
and he wanted satisfaction. He then stood in 
front of the church, and warned people not to 
enter. “It will ruin you,” he said. ‘It is 
worse than hell. Dominie James and the 
church-members are all hypocrits.” When 
Mr. James approached the church with his 
wife, Mr. Solly shouted, ‘Here comes the 
gray-headed old sinner.” Mr. Prall cautioned 
Mr. James to keep away. When it was pro- 
posed to send for Constable Abrams, Mr. Solly 
shouted: ‘Sam Abrams won’t arrest me. I’m 
a God-fearing man, but you're a lot of scoun- 
drels. TIl stand in front of this church every 
Sunday until I break it up.” 


Oxz of the funniest things in the presiden- 
tial campaign is the posing of ‘Old Subsidy 
Pom” as the candidate of the religion and 
morality party. Truly, ‘politics make strange 
bed-fellows.” The handful of righteous men 
who desire to save this political Sodom from 
destruction by abolishing secret societies, put- 
ting God in the Constitution, enforcing prohi- 
bition in the nation, and doing various other 
things too numerous to mention, and who re- 
joice in the name of the American “Prohibition 
party, hav certainly selected a most worthy 
representativ of the good, the beautiful, and 
the true. It does not take a long stretch of 
memory to recall the time when Senator 
Pomeroy was driven out of public life for 
bribery and corruption. The scene in the 
Kansas legislature, where York shook the in- 
tended purchase money in the face of the sen- 
ator, is almost too fresh in the public mind to 
let the cloak of reform cover up Pomeroy’s 
record. AE that time ‘Pom ” was a member 
of a secret society, too. But then he may be 
the bestskind of a candidate after all, on the 
same principle that a reformed drunkard 
makes the best temperance lecturer, because, 
owing to‘his familiarity with all that is disrep- 
utable in politics, he can ‘‘ speak by the card.” 


Mr. Spureion said very naively that he did 
not depend upon advertisments or any lay 
methods for his charitable income—about 
£10,000 a year—but simply on prayer. They 
prayed for cash, and God sent the cash. This 
sounds strong, no doubt, observes the London 
Truth, but it never seemed to occur to him that 
Spurgeon and his tabernacle are about the 
most colossal form of advertisment going in 
this or any other country, and that the intense 
esprit de corps of several thousand more or less 
self-righteous and conceited persons, is next to 
the seductions of rank and fashion, about the 
most formidable as well as the most secular 
agency for levying charitable moneys in exist- 
ence. We do not grudge him or his people 
their beliefs, nor would we damp anyone's 
faith and ardor in Mr. Spurgeon’s good causes; 
but do not let us hav prophetic and religious 
“bunkum ” where explanations of a quite 
sublunary nature will suffice. As for Mr. Mul- 
ler, at Bristol, who also prays for cash, he ob- 
trusivly noises abroad the fact that he is con- 
stantly asking heaven for five-pound notes, 
and that a number of children will starve if 
he doesn’t get them. “What is this (uncon- 
sciously, no doubt) but an advertisment ex- 
actly fitted to draw cash from the pockets of 
all who believe in the power of prayer? How- 
ever, I don’t wish here to criticise Spurgeon in 
any unfriendly spirit. We are all proud of 
him; we all deceive ourselvs a little about our 
motivs, and overestimate our own importance, 
when, perhaps, we hav not quite so much real 
importance as Spurgeon has to overestimate; 
only I must say that for a man who openly 


professes “‘ Calvinistic theology ” and ‘ Puri- 
tanical morality” Mr. Spurgeon certainly 
takes a smiling, if rather narrow, view of life 
on Beulah Hill, and from that pleasant van- 
tage ground appears to contemplate the pre- 
destination to eternal torments of the great 
majority of the human race with tolerable 
equanimity. 


Bews of the Week. 


Tux authorities in England and Ireland still 
discover immature dynamite plots and con- 
cealed ammunition in both countries. 


Tux French continue their war in Madagas- 
car without success, being repulsed in an at- 
tack of 1,200 men upon the Horas June 26th. 


Lone Istan, the site of so many recent 
tregedies, was aroused on July 22d by an at- 
tempted outrage at Ravenswood upon a young 
German girl of fourteen years, who, however, 
managed to escape before the villains, two in 
number, could accomplish their purpose. 


On July 20th Lizzie Bradley, a demented 
young girl living near Pittsburgh, wandered 
away from home, and after several days was 
found in a dying condition near a fishing camp 
up the Monongahela River. She had been 
outraged, maltreated, and robbed by the men 
of the camp, fifty of whom hav been arrested. 


t Youna FREETHINKER” writes to say that 

“in many instances the words of the Bibleare 
untrue as applied to our own times,” and he 
says: “Take the passage, ‘Are not two spar- 
rows sold for a farthing?’ I say they are not.” 
Oh; well, I agree with ‘ Young Freethinker” 
that the passage quoted may not apply to this 
day and this generation. But thut is the fault 
of the generation; the Bible is all right. It is 
only we who are wrong. Two sparrows were 
sold for a farthing then, and I don't suppose 
that inspiration itself could foresee that, in 
in the year 1884, in the United States of Amer- 
ica, a race of human beings would wring from 
a starving neighbor $1.75 for a spring chicken 
no bigger than a robin, or $2 for a squab three 
days out of the shell, and would sell a peck of 
peaches in atwo-quart basket, and would make 
butter out of dead cattle, and when their chil- 
dren asked for bread would giv them a prep- 
aration of alum, and would catch imported 
sardines off the coast of Maine, and would sell 
‘bob veal” in the public markets, and would 
mix split peas in the coffee and sand in the 
sugar. I suppose it was the intention to burn 
the old globe up before a generation arose that 
was capable of doing such things. Of course 
you can’t make the Bible fit our day, my son. 
Omnipotence couldn’t do that without making 
a hopeless wreck of the Bible. But you can 
make our day and generation fit the Bible? 
Suppose you try that. Commence at the other 
end of the bridge, and by the time you get Wall 
street fitted to the Sermon on the Mount you 
will be gratified to see that you hav landed the 
country safely on the old “two sparrows for a 
farthing” basis.—Robt. J. Burdette. 


Mr. Josera Symes has gone to Australia as a 
Freethought missionary, and he finds much 
sympathy with our cause in that land. He is 
nota sanctimonious hypocrit in a white choker, 
but a vigorous gentleman, able to defend his 
cause and friends, if we may judge by a para- 
graph from a letter he wrote to Mr. Bradlaugh. 
He was on board a steamer returning from a 
trip to Adelaide, a port some forty-eight hours 
from Melbourne, when he “‘was nearly in a 
fight.” Mr. Symes tells the story as follows: 
“ A fellow in the shape and garb of & gentle- 
man, and speaking the English language with 
tolerable correctness, calling himself a mer- 
chant, began in the most disgusting manner to 
abuse Mr. Bradlaugh, of whom I soon found 
he knew about as much as my umbrella. I 
warmly resented his conduct, and some very 
high words passed between us. Then he pro- 
ceeded to abuse Mrs. Besant, and our words 
became more fierce. I told him he must bea 
low scoundrel to abuse people so much his su- 
perior in the style he adopted. He threatened 
to throw me overboard! I stepped toward 
him and invited him to try his hand at it, 
which he declined to do. I denounced him in 
the most vigorous language I could command, 
and the passengers gathered round me, at first 
with a good deal of clamor, putting questions 
by the dozen. ‘Giv usa Freethought lecture!’ 
cried one who evidently knew me. ‘I am on 
private property, and hav no right to do that,’ 
said I. ‘If you want a rational discussion, 
appoint one of your number, and let us speak 
alternately,’ continued I. Things became 
cooler, and a discussion ensued, of about two 
hours long, not, however, arranged as I de- 
sired, but more or less desultory, my chief op- 
ponent being a Mr. Walker, secretary of the 
Adelaide Young Men’s Christian Association. 
At the close I had gained a great many friends, 
and the slanderer discovered that he had made 
a mistake, and was most silent and grave for 
the rest of the voyage. On the other hand, 
several passengers had private and genial con- 
versations with me respecting the views I en- 
tertained upon religious and social subjects. 
Thus Freethought is propagated by the very 
abuse which unscrupulous and ignorant fel- 
lows direct against it.” 


THE violence of the cholera is decreasing in 
Toulon and Marseilles, but increasing in sur- 
rounding villages. The total number of deaths 
in France since its outbreak is 1,000. Thenum- 
ber of curesis 500. Thetotal number of places 
in that country in which it has appeared is 
fourteen. Many hav committed suicide through 
fear, or upon first attack, and many become 
insane. The present epidemic, however, has 
not the same virulence that has characterized 
previous outbreaks, appearing to hav attacked 
sickly individuals rather than whole sections 
of the population. It has appeared at Spezzia, 
Italy, having been carried there by an Italian 
workman from the arsenal at Toulon. 


STATEMENTS which hav been published that 
the leaders of the Anti-Monopoly party hav 
become dissatisfied with Gen. Butler, because 
of his delay in issuing his letter accepting the 
Anti-Monopoly nomination for president, and 
hay therefore decided to work for Cleveland, 
are contradicted by John F. Henry, president 
of the National Anti-Monopoly League, who 
says: “The fact that Gen. Butler attended the 
Democratic National Convention as a delegate 
does not, as reported, appear to us inconsistent 
with his position as nominee of the Anti-Mo- 
nopoly party. In his own time he will prob- 
ably address a letter to the Anti-Monopoly 
party through me, and I hav every reason to 
believe that the letter will be a stinging re- 
view of the letters of the other candidates. 
We shall then go on and nominate our presi- 
dential electors in the different states in the 
interest of the Anti-Monopoly and labor men, 
and of the so-called Greenbackers. Blaine 
took six weeks to prepare his, and Cleveland’s 
is yot to come. Possibly Gen. Butler desires 
to see how Cleveland will straddle the tariff 
plank.” 


Tue National Prohibition Convention was 
held at Pittsburgh, Pa., July 23d and 24th. 
It resembled in many respecis the old time 
antislavery conventions, but differed, however, 
in having a much larger proportion of ortho- 
dox ministers. It was profusely supplied with 
pamphlets and tracts and other means of pro- 
pagating ideas. The sessions were opened by 
the singing of “John Brown” and similar 
songs. Upon the vote all nominations save 
that of Ex-Gov. P. St. John, of Kansas, turned 
out to be merely complimentary formalities, 
he being unanimously elected. The platform, 
which was adopted with acclamation and no 
opposition of any moment, arraigns both Re- 
publican and Democratic parties with severity. 
It is backed by a mass of voters which is caus- 
ing anxiety to both old parties. The number 
of votes they will cast is estimated at from half 
a million toa million. The Prohibitionists, 
says the Sun, are a highly respectable body, in 
dead earnest, and cannot be persuaded or 
bribed out of their opinions. Under ordinary 
circumstances their votes would be thrown 
against Mr. Cleveland, because the Democratic 
Convention has adopted an unequivocal dec- 
laration against liquor prohibition; but as 
they will support a candidate of their own, 
and as most of them were originally Republi- 
cans, it remains uncertain which of the two 
great parties will be helped and which will 
be damaged by their action, 
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-Coammunications, 


The Annals of Tacitus a Forgery. 


. Before concluding our life of Paul, we deem it nec- 

essary {o remove the. only vestige of heathen testi- 
mony as to the crucifixion of Christ under Pontius 
Pilate. For two years the passage from the so-called 
“ Annals” of Tacitus concerning the pérsecution of 
Christians by Nero has served as the strongest prop 
of historical Christianity, next to the now admitted 
forgery in Josephus. 

In 1829, Robert Taylor proved that Cornelius 
Tacitus never could hav written such a passage. In 
1878, further evidence was adduced by us to prove 
the forgery.. We discovered that in the description 
of Nero’s persecution tke author of the “Annals” pla- 
giarized a passage from Sulpicius Severus, an elegant 
Christian scholar, who died a.p. 420. In the “Annals” 
we found a sentence of twenty-five words, eighteen 
of which are identical and consecutiv in Severus. 
the learned Christian father had found those words 


in the writings of. the heathen historian, he surely 
would hav credited and not stolen them. Such tes- 


timony in favor of historical Christianity was too 
valuable to be slighted by churchmen in the year 400. 
Nor does Severus introduce into that passage the 
names, Christ, Christian, or Pontius Pilate. 
are added by-pseudo Tacitus in the fifteenth century. 

Cornelius Tacitus is supposed to hav been born 


about a.D. 53. But this is based upon a letter of 
Pliny in which he speaks of himself and Tacitus as 
“nearly of the same age” (B. vii, 20); and another 


If 


These 


further than the first half of the fifteenth century has 
the closing books of the “Annals.” The MS. first dis- 
covered which supplied the last six books is lost, and 
that which contains the whole (i. e., first six and last 
six books) is of an age that nobody can determin. 

5. A speech of Claudius is given in the “ Annals.” 
In 1528, more than a hundred years after Poggio 


wrote that speech, a copy of the genuin speech was 
discovered: at- Lyons, totally unlike the fabricated 


one in the “Annals.” - -~ 
6. London is described 


at all at that time it was a very insignificant town. 


As late as the fourth century the people. of London 
were only exporters of corn, and importers of polished 


bits of bone, toys, and horse-collars. Poggio’s de- 


scription of the city answers to 1420, when he was 


there. ; 


7. The author’s sojourn in London also accounts 
for an obscure passage in the “Annals,” in which he 
says that “a form of government based on a selec- 
tion and conjunction of the commonalty, the aristoc- 

i Such 
was the constitution of the English government in 


racy, and a monarch, if realized, cannot last.” 


1420, and it seemed to be unlikely to stand. 


8. He speaks of the oracle of Apollo Clarius as 
Strabo, who lived 
in the time of Augustus, says that in his day it no 


existing in the reign of Claudius. 


longer existed. 


as “ remarkably celebrated | 
for the multiplicity of its merchants and its com- 
modities” in the reign of Nero, a.p. 60. If it existed 


9. He limits the reign of Bardanes in. Babylon to 
less than a year, and has him die in early youth by 
assassination—a.p. 47. Bardanes reigned long, lived 


to a good old age, and died a natural death (Philos- 
tratus’s Life of Apollonius). ; 

10. He speaks of the capture of Nineveh in the 
reign of Claudius. Strabo says that not a trace of it 
was left in his time, and Lucien tells us it was de- 
stroyed when the Assyrians were overthrown. The 
statement in the “Annals” is probably taken from Mar- 
cellinus, an unreliable historian of the fourth cen- 
tury, whose work was discovered by Poggio. 

11. The author of the “Annals ” is the originator of 
the blunder by which the Emperor Augustus is called 
Octavianus, instead of Octavius, his real name. 

12. He has falsified history by making Cumanus 
and Felix for a time joint governors of Judea. Cu- 


in which he says he was “but eighteen years of age” 
at the time of the eruption of Vesuvius, which was 
August 24, av. 79 (vi, 16). From this the date of 
Pliny’s birth is fixed a.p. 61 or 62. But we dispute 
the authenticity of the Letters of Pliny. 

The author of a masterly work published in London 
in 1878, entitled, “Tacitus and Bracciolini,” without 
discrediting the Letters of Pliny, controverts the 
statement in those letters that Tacitus and Pliny were 
“nearly of the same age;” and adduces most cogent 
evidence that thé former was born at least as early as 
A.D. 44, and was therefore past seventy-three when 
he paused in writing his “ History,’ which would 
hav made him eighty or ninety when he began the 


“ Annals” (chap. i). 


Three unquestioned works of Tacitus hav come 
- down to us—namely, his “History,” “Germanicus,” § 8) 
The “History,” which is 


and “Life of Agricola.” 
unfinished, begins with the reign of Qalba (a.D. 68), 
because, as he says, others had written Roman his- 
tory up tothattime most admirably. If, therefore, he 


afterwards wrote the “ Annals” embracing the time of 


Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, he performed 
a work that he knew to be superfluous. : 

The following statement in Taylor’s “Diegesis” (p. 
393) is fully confirmed by the researches of the author 
of “Tacitus and Bracciolini,” whose name is supposed 
to be Mr. Ross: . 

“The first publication of any part of the ‘Annals’ of 
Tacitus was by Johannes Vindelinus de Spire, at Ven- 
ice, in the year 1468 [1469 or 1470]; his imprint 
being made from asingle manuscript. From 
this manuscript . all other manuscripts and 
printed copies of [tbis part of] the works of Tacitus 
are derived.” 

Robert Taylor did not suspect the whole of the 
“Annals” to be a forgery. Mr. Ross has proved it, both 
by internal and external evidence. Some of his points 
we now briefly present: 

1. Three passages in the “Annals” agree almost ver- 
batim with Sulpicius Severus. (The last one of these 
is the passage we also discovered in 1878.) In the 
first one, out of twenty-one words sixteen are identi- 
cal and almost consecutiv in Severus; in the second, 
seven out of eleven are the same; in the third, eight- 
een out of twenty-five. But Mr. Ross points out that 
in the last passage Poggio changes cum to ubi,which 
is a grave grammatical error. REVOCA was too good 
a Latin scholar to write ubi for “ when,” but Poggio 
in the fifteenth century, though one of the best Latin- 
ists of his time, makes frequent errors of that sort, as 
might be expected. 

2. It cannot be discovered that a single reference 
was made to the “ Annals” by any person from the time 
when Tacitus lived until shortly before 1469, when 
Vindelindus of Spire first published the last six books, 
forty years after their discovery by Poggio. 

3. It is generally supposed that Jornandez, bishop 
of Ravenna, a.D. 552, refers to the “ Annals” in speak- 
ing of “Cornelius etiam annalium scriptor;” but the 
passage quoted is about Meneg in Cornwall, and is 
nowhere to be found in any ancient Roman writer. 
Furthermore, the name “ Annals” was not given to 
these books by anyone until 1533. In all the MSS. 
the title is, “Ab Excessu divi Augusti Historiarum 
Libri,” and the title of the genuin work of Tacitus is, 
“ Auguste: Historie Libri.” In 1574 Lipsius dis- 
tinguished the two works by calling one “ Annals,” 
and the other “Histories.” Jornandez, therefore, 
never heard of the “ Annals” of Cornelius Tacitus. 

4. No MS. whose existence can be traced back 
further than the 16th century contains the whole of 
the “Annals,” and no MS. that can be traced back 


Judea, Galilee, Samaria, and Perea (Jos. War, ii, 12, 


13. So much bad Latin has been published in the 
“Annals” that scholars hav imputed to Tacitus a want 
of knowledge of his nativ tongue. For example, in 
that work a monosyllabic preposition is often placed 


between a substantiv and an adjectiv or pronoun, as 
“lacu in ipso,” “judice ab uno,” “urbe ex ipsa.” This 


usage is tolerated in poetry, but not in prose-writing; 


it is not found in the other works ascribed to Taci- 


tus, nor in any of the ancient Latin prose writers. 


In short, the genuin works of Tacitus are free from 
all the grammatical blemishes found in the “Annals.” 


Theological Re-Creations. 
We premis by declaring our love and veneration 


for sincere disciples of Jesus, the Nazarene, whose 


supreme modern type has been Oberlin, of Steinthal. 


Tt is needless to remark that such characters no more 
than Pope’s humble Man of Ross can be touched by 
the generic term “ parasite.” True and appropriate for 
the rank and file of priests, of all ages, countries, and 
faiths, it suffers other special exceptions where the 
priests, as in Egypt and Peru, hav been also the na- 
tional scientists and administrators in the practical 
economies of the state, embracing agriculture and 
On the same principle, though as 
but a volunteer militia in the army of industrial 
progress, we except from the stigma of parasitism 


the useful arts. 


the Benedictine monks, who keralded Europe’s re- 
naissance in their revival of horticulture. Rari nan- 
tes in gurgite vasto. i 


distinguished the viruses and venoms. The viruses 
(some of which are now known as nucrophytic) oc- 


casion diseases of a regular and characteristic evolu- 


tion and catastrophe more or less grave, from chicken- 
pox to the malignant pustule. The venoms are char- 
acterized by their aplasmic potency, fluidifying 
blood, and determining extravasation, which facili- 
tates this aplasmic venom—which, for the bloodsucker 
but a trivial accessory to its purpose, is for its prey 
an affliction far greater than the lossof blood. Over 
with some in a minute or two, with others it contin- 
ues several days. Of some insect bites the wound 
is mortal, or chronic diseases result from them. We 
are thus prepared to expect very serious results from 
conscience-poisoning by the clerical insect in its par- 
asitic suction. Such is the nature of church venoms. 
How subtle may be divined by the humility of kings, 
in kneeling before popes who kick off their crowns 
—d@ la mode ancienne. Slaves of clerical doctrins hav 
just as much will left, in face of their masters, as may 
suffice for a sheep to get shorn. 

The Catholic church economizes this woorara for 
its own clerical administration and revenue. The 
Protestant declareg for laical and democratic auto- 


manus was governor of the Samitarians; after his 
banishment Claudius sent Felix to be governor of 


Tur Cercar Parasire.—Among animal poisons are 


toxy. . In consequence, the Catholic may leave his 
confessional box light-hearted, as well as light- 
pursed; whereas sin with the good Protestant has 
the depressing force of a chronic disease. That is, 
supposing identical temperaments; for the Italian 
may season his maccaroni with doctrins that would 
stiffen out an Englishman, just as a bear don’t mind 
taking arsenic enough to kill a deer, and fowls fatten 
on nux vomiċa that kills the hawk. 

Infinitesimal doses of venom, such as are infused 
by insects of the temperate zone, like the doctrinal 
impression of 4 fashionable church service leave on 
fat skins and well padded consciences but a moderate 
and transient irritation, which yet rankles in the un- 
sophisticated mind of earnest youth. Conscience, 
then, begins to scratch, and this may go on to a 
chronic eczema or lichen furiosus, that leaves no re- 
pose. Coinhciding with diathesis, a sermon may ini- 
tiate persistent neurosis, usually of the hypochon- 
driac, or occasion great distress in tender souls, who 
hav yet sense enough left not to show it in society. 
This morbid sense of sinfulness rarely fastens upon 
criminals, or on persons of a strong aggressiv will, 
but torments innocent victims of a false ideal. That 
crown of thorns which your Jesus wore up the hill 
of Calvary, millions of Christians since hav worn, and 
still wear, inside their skulls. Sin is, like dust, every- 
where, and the most wholesome soil is but dust in the 
eyes of the housewife. And her doctrinal bias makes 
asin of dust. She often thus gets dust upon the 
brain, looks for it everywhere, and never will rest till 
she gets it in her lungs. Lunatic asylums are popu- 
lous with church doctrins. Now, the keener the pangs 
of neuralgia, or thé more intolerable the itching, the 
greater the demand for morphine, chloroform, and 
patient-killers for palliation. The more morbid the 
conscience, the greater the demand for priestly me- 
diation, and the larger the income of the churches. 
Like hypochondriacs, whose ailments ‘form their 
staple of conversation, the neuralgic conscience is 
eternally prating or writing of its sinfulness. It 
caresses its pet evils; there is no piece of inter- 
ference which it will resent more than the attempt 
to prove to it that these evils are’ imaginary. 

Tf some reader astraddle on the fence, between the 
moral night and day worlds, has a chronic affection 
for the pet word, sin, let us respect his indecisior ; 
but if he would learn what true conviction and re- 
pentance mean, let him read, penetrate, analyze, and 
realize the social truths dramatized by Eugene Sue 
in the Count Dariveau of that noble romance, “ Mar- 
tin Les Miserés des Enfans Trouvés.” 

In the tropics, where the bite of the Abyssinian fly 
may prove fatal, clerical doctrins prove equally so, as 
in Hindostan, Mexico, and some African country 
lately visited by Tunisian explorers (Popular and 
Scientific Monthly), where the Man in the Moon is the 
brother of Allah and orthodox God. Temperament, 
doubtless, is here an important factor.. Religion 
rarely strikes in very deep upon the sanguin tempera- 
ment, though it may readily excite to dangerous com- 
bats, as in time of the Crusades, etc. o estimate, 
however, the influence of churches by their doctrins 
is fallacious. You can’t tell a cows milking qualities 
by the sound of her bell. Clerical venoms are, at - 
worst, but accessory to the main objects, power and 
pelf. 

Doctrins are words; words form language, and 
language is the art of concealing our purposes. The 
more absurd a doctrin, the fitter to rivet attention; 
as a chalk line drawn on the floor before the nose of 
a chicken will fix it to the spot more effectivly than 
placing a board there.. Doctrins, portentous and 
sinister, like that yon eternal flaming hell, wakening 
wonder and fear, vibrate through brains whose sus- 
ceptibilities, in the sleep of ignorance, are cumulativ 
by imagination. Such doctrins, so conditioned, most 
effectivly relax the sphincter of the purse. 

Churches are organisms constructed for the absorp- 
tion of property. The Catholic church, with its 
Jesuit proboscis, is the most complete organ of this 
parasitic function possessed by humanity, or which 
takes possession of it. Archimedes might die of envy 
in contemplating the perfection of its mechanism. 
Cumulating depletory faculties which adapt it to the 
exploitation of either capital or labor, it adds to the 
tenacity and abdominal capacity of the tick, which 
expands with the occasion, the ubiquity of the flea, 
the psalmody of the musketo, and the Briarean ten- 
tacles of the pieuvre, or octopus (see Hugo’s “Travail- 
leurs de la Mer”). Do you begin to understand the 
benevolent subtlety with which divine providence 
disposes of its victim creatures for the nourishment 
of priestcraft? 

“ Did you eber see de debble, 
Wid ‘is iun spoon and shubble, 
A peepin’ troo a brush pile, 
Jis afore day?” 

From the inculpation of moral theology by lunatic 
asylums, justice requires allowance for cases in which 
certain doctrins hav given their color to the insanity, 
but only as adjuvants, other originating causes hav- 
ing pre-existed. In many observed cases, however, 


and in at least one of which I hav certain knowledge, 


the neuralgia of conscience was absolutely and sim- 
ply the effect of religious convictions, and was dissi- 
pated as soon as religious meditation and the prayer- 
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ful mood were replaced by industrial and social 
activity. 

Radical cures require change of site and occupa- 
tion, in rural life especially. Spade-work has great 
healing power over doctrinal disease. Voltaire’s 

- genius is most subtle and evinces profound observa-. 
tion in sending, by the force of circumstances, his 
Dr. Pangloss lot of crazy philosophers to find natural 
cure in garden work for their subsistence. 

Reason, being antipathic to superstition, is pre- 
ventiv, but is feeble as a curativ. 

“The emotional sphere having been compromised, 
it is through emotion that curativ agents influence 
most directly. Humor and wit, which season reason 
with fun, and shake the diaphragm with laughter, 
acting thus at once upon the brain and sympathetic 
ganglia, are more potent than reason alone. 

Voltaire’s shaft hits the bulls-eye on the target of 
superstition, while the serious D’Holbach or senti- 
mental Rousseau glance aside. Paine’s emotional 
prescriptions combine the sense of the absurd with 
indignation. Their American disciple, Col. Inger- 
soll, carries the masses, while Parker and Renan sway 
only the judicious few. Bakounine is superior to all 
of them by the integrality of his sweep over the com- 
pound superstition of state and church. What-pros- 
trate humanity now needs to raise it is a genius com- 
bining Bakounine and Proudhon with the wit of a 
Voltaire. What has Proudhon to do with it? Proud- 
hon struck-a death-blow at financial parasitism, by the 
institution of the Labor Exchange Bank,* eschewing 
all state intervention. Government stopped this by 
his imprisonment. 

The state or general government, the church, and 
capital, under its three forms of usury, monopoly, 
and stock-jobbing, are all alike parasitic, useless, and 
cumbersome, demoralizing and depletory on labor. 
Solidary in their conspiracy against humanity, no one 
of them can die alone, for each will be perpetually 
reproduced by the others. The integral medicin of 
absorbent substitution kills this parasite trinity by 
that of the Labor Exchange Bank, faith in justice and 
charity, and organized co-operation. Let the evolu- 
tionists who dethrone the miscreating God of para- 
sites help us to evolve a god of honest men from the 
realization of these principles. Epa@rworra. 


We are either Liberal or intolerant; and the time 
has come for personal examination and decision— 
which? If Liberals, let us liv out the first great prin- 
ciples of Liberalism, do justice, love mercy, and en- 
deavor to make our fellow-creatures happy, freed 
from the shackles of superstition, illumined by the 
light of truth. We are under obligations to co-operate 
with heart, energy, and pocketbook in the endeavor 
to help others to the same joy, peace, freedom, and 
happiness we experience. Is it just, is it merciful, to 
leave friends and neighbors to grope in the dark 
quagmires of superstition, when with a little effort we 
could lead them out into the broad, green fields of 
science and freedom? Why should not Liberals of 
all shades of opinion unite in the great and noble 
work of disenthralment of honest hearts from the 
meshes of superstition and priestcraft, in educating 
children in the glorious and ennobling truths of 
science, in cultivating love of nature, the study of her 
laws, and inciting a spirit of self-sacrificing effort in 
securing universal mental liberty ? 

How can this be effected but by thorough and effi- 
cient organization? In view of the importance of the 
matter, will others of our leading Liberals, following 
the example of Brother Putnam, giv the subject their 
earnest attention, and write out their views for THE 
Trors Serxer, Investigator, and other leading Liberal 
papers ? 

Would it not be advisable for Brother H. L. Green 
and the executiv committee of the New York State 
Freethinkers’ Association to engage the best: availa- 
ble talent to prepare, and at the evening sessions of 
the Convention present, plans and suggestions for 
making the National Liberal League more effectiv, 
and devote the morning sessions to ten-minute 
speeches, discussing the suggestions of the speakers 
of the previous evening, and interchanging their 
opinions on this subject, so that at the Congress of 
the League prompt, intelligent, and effectiv action 
can be taken, and it be made plain that it is to the 
interest, as well as the duty, of Liberals of all shades 
of opinion to become activ, zealous, working mem- 
bers ? 

If it proves impossible to so remodel the League 
that it will meet the necessities of the times, then 
make ‘a new departure—form an organization that 
will. Cuartzs B. Rexnoxps. 

North Parma, N. Y., July 16, 1884. 
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How Ought Liberals to Vote? 


For a long time this has been an unsolvable prob- 
lem. Just at this time it is quite as difficult as ever 
before. The Liberals hav themselvs neutralized 
whatever of influence they might hav had in po- 
liteal matters by dividing their votes among the vari- 
ous political parties. What is the result? Both the 
great political parties of the republic opened their 
national caucuses with prayer, and one of them closed 
with “Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 
This in a country where Jefferson, Paine, and Frank- 
lin served as chief patriots. 

Only one thing is plain: the Liberals hav not dis- 
posed of their votes in a manner to make themeelvs 
respected by the politicians. Having no title to the 
sympathy or support of any party now in existence, 
it would seem that the only thing left for them to do 
would be to form a party of their own; yet this is for 
grave and sufficient reasons impracticable. For this 
year, at least, the Liberals must support one or all 
of the parties now in existence. Let uslook over the 
ground and see where most consistently they can lo- 
cate their fealty and their sympathies. 

Butler does not represent the Liberals. He poses 
simply as the demagog of the laboring men. He is 
very pious when he thinks votes can be obtained in 
that way. There is no one the Liberals can less af- 
ford to support than a hypocrit. The Democratic 
party is the party of the Catholic church. It is the 
mission of that party to gratify Ireland and the pope. 
The Catholic vote is not large—not larger than the 
Liberal vote; but it is compact, it always goes in one 
direction. It counts for all that it is worth. It has 
still another advantage: it not only votes all together, 
but with a large number of other voters. Should the 
Liberals form a party of their own, it would be really 
their own. It would avail nothing because of the 
paucity of its numbers. Every voter in that party 
would hav to shoulder all the mud that has ever been 
heaved at the Infidel; only the few Stalwarts of the 
Liberals would be found working at the poles. The 
Liberals cannot afford to join the ranks of the Cath- 
olic party and help te rivet the chain which the pope 
is gradually weaving around the republic. Not far 
distant is the day when the minions of the pope wil 
demand public support for their nun-taught schools 
in this republic. To defer that day, even unto eter- 
nity, is the sworn determination of the Liberals. 
Nothing is clearer than that the Liberals will not par- 
take of the Democratic oyster. 

The Republican party is as distinctly the party of 
the Protestants as the Democratic is of the Catholics. 
Liberals, it is true, are much more in sympathy with 
the former than with the latter. And while the Cath- 
olie church stands fast by its infallible pope, its wa- 
fers, and its mass, the Protestants are breaking up 
into hundreds of sects—each new one, with the ex- 


*For details on Labor Exchange banks consult Wm. B. 
Greene’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Mutual Banking.” 
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The National Liberal League. 


While the nomination of favorit distinguished Lib- 
. erals for the presidency of the League is engaging so 
much attéition, will it not be well to remember that 
change of officers can never of itself effect the needed 
change in the organization, practical working, and 
efficacy of the League? True, much depends on the 
president, and, if we mistake not, very much more on 
the. secretary. Both must possess ability, energy, 
perseverance, tact, and judgment; and, as Brother S. 

Putnam, in his very able article in Tar Truru 
Seucer, so wisely suggests, they should giv their 
whole time, devoting heart and soul to the work. Yet 
the most able and efficient officers will fail to insure 
success Without the earnest, constant, practical co- 
operation, of not alone its present members, but all 
true Liberals. It is lamentable to look over the field, 
see the vast amount of brain and money available, and 
yet how very little is being accomplished. 

Only by agitation, by presenting facts, awakening 
. thoughts, and discussion can we hope to attain the 
much-needed thorough and perfect organization that 
shall giv us a live, working, branch League or Lib- 
eral lyceum, with its regular weekly meetings, in 
every school district in the United States. 

We depend on the National Liberal League to se- 
cure more united and efficient work in behalf of sec- 
ular government, equal rights to all, a true, responsi- 
ble liberty, and advancement in all that pertains to 
truth and scientific knowledge. 

The League should be reorganized with a view to 
the benefit, not alone of avowed Liberals, but of thou- 
sands of honest hearts who are looking for beacon 
lights to lead them from the errors of the past—-from 
useless rites aad ceremonies to principles of reason, 
right, and truth, and to the harmonizing that large 
class who are seeking a higher plane of thought and 
action. 

We hay no right to expect the triumph of uni- 
versal mental liberty until thorough organization has 
brought all Liberals to realize they hav an indi- 
vidual work to do now, this very day, and every day, 
and aspirit of emulation is aroused. They best shall 
work, who best agree. 

Hobby-riders and I-am-ites hav often forced people 
to think, opened up discussion, induced investigation, 
and so far hav done good work. But however lauda- 
ble or praiseworthy their hobby or pet ism may be of 
itself, when they refuse their support and earnest co- 
operation in efforts to secure the secularization of our 
government because they cannot hay their pet ism 
grafted on the Nine Demands of Liberalism, and com- 
pel all to ride their pet hobby-horge, in season and 
out of season, they cease to be Liberals, and be- 
come intolerant cranks, intolerable bores, and should 
be ignored. 


ception of the Salvation Army, coming nearer and 
nearer the ideal of the Liberal thinkers, and more 
and more in harmony with the demonstrations of 
seience. 

In view of this fact, it would seem, at first glance, 
that the Liberals ought to make their peace with the 
Republican party—but then there is the nomination. 
Is James G. Blaine a man the Liberals can consist- 
ently support? Who will ansyer this question, bear- 
ing constantly in mind the fact that Cleveland vetoed 
a bill which a Democratic legislature had passed to 
fee their Catholic adherents out of the state treasury? 
Some day there will be a Democratic legislature, per- 
haps a Democratic Congress, and there will be no 
sturdy Cleveland at the head of public affairs to lay 
upon sectarian bills the eternal fiat of the executiv 
veto. i 

When we come to this closer inspection, it appears 
that for this coming election the choice of the Lib- 
erals is between, not Blaine and Cleveland, or the 
Republican party and the Democratic party, but be- 
tween the Republican party, with its more Liberal 
principles, and Cleveland, the sturdy defender of the 
people against the aggressions of the Catholic church. 

The implication is that the Liberals are really of 
that growing new party which never yet has put a 
candidate of its own into the field, but still has a 
marked influence upon the political features of the 
country, theindependent voters. Thisis a gun-squad 
that fires wherever it will do the most good. Very 
consistently it may support Cleveland this fall and on 
a recurring election support a candidate of its own 
or of any other party. Here is an attempt to go be- 
hind all parties and cliques and cast a vote which will 
represent some great principle which is on the point 
of being crucified by the stupid or selfish political 
demagogs. 

The Independent Voters is the name of the party 
which at the present time best fits the purposes of 
the Liberals and which givs them an opportunity to 
support a candidate who is liable to be punished for 
an act which is demanded in the very Demands of 
Liberalism. John Kelly and his heelers are against 
Cleveland for this very veto. If for this they are 
against him, is that not reason enough for us to be 
for him? Whom shall we reward, if not those who 

act in accordance with our demands? Can we expect 
officials to do our bidding if we do not sustain them 
for so doing? So far as Liberalism is concerned, 
this is the only issue the present campaign offers. 
On which side shall we be found ? Liperta. 
i y 


The Old, Old Question. 


To Tur Enrror or Tus Trorn Senker Sir: “ What 
will you giv usin place of Christianity ?” is a question 
often asked by many people, who, not being quite 
certain their own unaided efforts will enable them to 
attain perfect happiness in eternity, endeavor with a 
sort of passiv complacency to convince themselvs they 
implicitly believe in the alleged promises of Christ, 
and cling to them as the infallible sheet anchor of 
hope to ward off all temptations of the flesh in this 
world, and exempt them from all possible danger of 
hell-fire in the next. We presume the professing 
Christian will admit that none but those of pure life 
truly merit eternal happiness. But we hav only to at- 
tend a few Sundays at any church to be convinced that 
the average church-member is no more to be relied 
on for strict business integrity or general moral pur- 
ity than his Infidel neighbor. It follows then as a 
logical sequence that the mere profession of religion, 
or a passiv acquiescence in its absurd tenets, does not 
infalhbly purify the morals, or, as Christians felici- 
tously express themselvs, regenerate the carnal nature 
of man. Canwe beso stupid asto think a mere tacit 
belief in any set of dogmas can regenerate the human 
heart? The mind must first be educated and puri- 
fied before any permanent improvement is possible. 
The believers in the Bible, being imperativly limited 
as to what they shall or shall not believe, never can 
become advanced students in natural science, in geo- 
logical knowledge, or a rational comprehension of 
those more abstruse philosophical laws forming the 
only true guides to mental advancement. What does 
it signify to become perfectly versed inthe Mosaic 
account of creation and yet remain profoundly 
ignorant of the fact that what is there recorded is, if 
we place any reliance on modern geological discover- 
ies, utterly incapable of being reconciled with science 
or reason? An understanding of Darwin, Spencer, 
Haeckel, Huxley, or Tyndall, that bright constellation 
of chosen spirits who hav illuminated our favored 
century, must totally wreck one’s childish trust in the 
scriptural rendition of insolvable phenomena, and 
stamp the account of creation, so soon succeeded by 
the fall of man, with its attendant horrors, to be the 
senseless vision of an uncultured brain. The author, 
or, more properly speaking, the authors of Genesis 
had conceived a crude image of an unknown some- 
thing beyond human power, but asyet had not basked 
in the effulgent rays of true knowledge, which can 
only be truly said to be divine. 

To-day, with all the aids we hav from every clime, 
and every type of intellect, the beginning, its how 
and when, remain an insolvable mystery still. How 
human life, with its vivifying and etherealizing eg- 
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sence, the intangible soul, first became a part and 
parcel of infinity, man may never know. Yet of this 
we are positivly assured; creation, as the spontaneous 
result of omnipotent volition, could not hav been the 
modus operandi. We are irresistibly forcéd to seek 
a solution of the grand problem by some more rea- 
sonable method. But with Moses how easy it ap- 
peared as the effect of divine volition; God, the bar- 
baric term for the incomprehensible, created this 
endless universe at one supreme effort. From a con- 
dition of absolute chaos—dark, shapeless, lifeless— 
this long slumbering vacuity suddenly took on the 
rapt harmony of infinity, and life and time began! 
Imagin the stupendous change—absolute nothingness 
becoming instantaneously replete with life and soul 
and immortality! What had been up to that mo- 
ment wrapt in night’s most somber mantle suddenly 
blooms radiant with life, animation, the rays of su- 
pernal intelligence! Only an uneducated and yet 
vividly imaginativ mind would hav conceived the 
Mosaic process—Titanic, certainly, yet utterly antag- 
onistic to every effort of nature as we behold her at 
the present day. Anyone making it a study will not 
fail to observe that nature’s processes are ever slow; 
her evolutions may require centuries ere any radical 
change is quietly accomplished. The causes culmi- 
nating in volcanic eruptions or the action of earth- 
quakes are doubtless snail-like in their respectiv 
careers. But we cannot cite volcanic action as an 
illustration in the child theory of creation, for we 
must remember that as yet cause and effect were un- 
known, only a creator existing as the supreme ruler 
of an utterly dead, endless vacuum. And the Chris- 
tian is duly trained to believe his soul’s salvation is 
imperiled if he even doubt this primitiv theory 
touching a something man will never know with ab- 
solute certainty. 

We take a long stride down the ages, and lo! we 
hav the divine conception of Christ, his immaculate 
birth, his god-like nature blended with human form, 
his life absolutely spotless and radiant with miracles! 
Blasting the fig-tree and raising the dead seem cer- 
tain evidence of divine power, surely. But can we be 
perfectly certain those miracles were in reality ac- 
complished ? 


To understand how easy the performance of a 
miracle—related by flying rumor at the time, and 
subsequently recorded on the page of partisan his- 
ory—we must ever bear in mind that in ancient times 
any phenomenon not directly understood was igno- 
rantly attributed to the exercise of supernatural 
powers—in other words, to the intervention of a god 
or goddess. Had they possessed an intimate knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature, this stupid belief in mir- 
acles could never hav obtained. A liberal diffusion 
of scientific knowledge was utterly unknown; igno- 
rant rumor and magnifying tradition supremely ruled 
the herd. Just imagin, if you will, the total annihila- 
tion of the printing-press and all its wonderful mod- 
ern triumphs. Realize, if you can, the mental stul- 
tification, the utter dearth of every grand idea, each 
noble sentiment the “art preservativ of arts” has 
infused into the great throbbing soul of the human 
race! Just this hapless condition, neither more nor 
less, represents man in the time of Moses, and again 
four thousand years afterward, at the advent of 
Christ, the printing-press as yet unknown to 
redeem man from his long slumber in the terrible 
Lethe of barbarous ignorance. How easy, then, to 
promulgate by tradition the miracle of creation! The 
spurious record once established, a religion based on 
other miracles, eagerly swallowed by the untutored 
dupes, followed as a matter of course. The priest- 
hood next became a necessary adjunct of human so- 
ciety. From time to time the fiction would naturally 
require bracing and strengthening. We hav the grand 
culmination in the fictitious birth of Christ, and his 
many spurious miracles—the deceitful records of ly- 
ing priests, each and every one setting at utter de- 
fiance every known immutable law in the grand har- 
mony of nature. It may be pertinently assumed that, 
even allowing Christ to hav been divine, he could not 
set nature’s laws aside and be consistent. A God, to 
be a God, must be perfectly in accord with his own 
laws. Even omnipotence—supposing such a power 
to exist—cannot violate a law stamped by the Al- 
mighty fiat as immutable. We must candidly con- 
fess, then, that miracles can only be performed by ly- 
ing tradition to further a selfish end; and here, in- 
deed, we hav the only rational key to the entire busi- 
ness. 

I think no more need be said to convince any 
reasoning mind that this is the true solution of all 
supernaturalism. Would it not appear reasonable to 
suppose that any religious system based so evidently 
on error as is Christianity would inevitably sink to 
oblivion? And such, undoubtedly, will be its ulti- 
mate fate, for the human mind cannot always be en- 
slaved, although it would seem as if the very last use 
the multitude mske of reason is to think. I hav 
asked myself the question, as I jot these lines, Will 
the world ever happily arrive at that stage when vir- 
tue, in unsullied purity, shall rule supreme in every 
human heart? Will strict business integrity, un- 
biased by selfish motivs, unstained by even a shadow 
of suspicion, become the rule in daily life? Can we 


hope to see Right finally triumph, and Truth main- 
tain her gentle sway over the minds of men? 

Such an arcadian condition of life terrestrial is cer- 
tainly most desirable, in place of the sordid and 
hypocritical civilization which is so glaringly the re- 
sult of religious beliefs founded on preposterous fal- 
lacies. So long as the seeds of groveling supersti~ 
tion are sown on every hand, we can hav no true civ- 
ilization permeating the great mass of mankind. 
While men passivly yield obedience to the usurped 
dictum of priestcraft, they will, in effect, retrogress, 
for it is alaw of nature that nations cannot remain 
physically or intellectually immobil; hence true en- 
lightenment, to exist at all, must ever steadily advance. 
The slime of debauching superstition is being instilled 
daily into the minds of the young. The priestly 
brotherhood never slumber. The present occasion 
is ever being dextrously improved. They lurk with 
smooth address and unctuous smiles in all the high- 
ways and byways of life, their only aim being ever 
and always to perpetuate their influence over the 
minds of their unsuspecting dupes. Often in con- 
templating the various phases of human life, it has 
seemed to me our modern millionaires would do well 
to reflect that their lives, having only the prestige of 
wealth to perpetuate their fame, must ever be utterly 
ignoble compared with those whose intellectual 
works hav lastingly benefited the human race. 

Compare, if you please, for a moment the infinit 
mine of mental wealth which Charles Darwin left as 
his grand legacy to remotest posterity, with the pal- 
try heap of coin so basely acquired by a soulless 
Vanderbilt or Gould. How immeasurably superior 
and enduring the heartfelt tribute of respect paid to 
true, unselfish genius, rather than the fleeting ad- 
miration of the fickle crowd, which fawns and flat- 
ters only to despise and forget when the vain pageant 
of gaudy wealth has passed by! 

This, my friends, is the precious seed I would like 
to see take root in the mental and moral world—an en- 
lightened understanding of natural cause and effect 
—rather than linger unsprouting in the deadly shade 
of this blighting upas-tree, Christianity. And I wish 
to see implanted in the hearts of all the purpose, ever 
inviolate, of living here so that the approach of death 
might well be greeted with a fearless smile. I would 
hav no grinning monsters lurking in the infinit vista 
of eternal love. In their place let there be the calm 
resignation of a pure soul to the dispensation of that 
all-pervading spirit of which the humblest life forms 
an inseparable part. 

Christianity based exclusivly on supernaturalism 
and unreasoning faith in impossible incongruities 
can never grant man the all to which he justly aspires. 
We may bend the knee of superstition to the anthro- 
pomorphous idol, vainly styled Jehovah, and yet be 
infinitly removed from true civilization. So long as 
that loathsome relic of barbarism—a belief in mira- 
cles—forms part and parcel of our every-day life, we 
halt lamely on the imperfect level of pious savagery, 
and are to all intents and purposes even below the 
worshipers of Isis or Diana. D. T. Ross. 
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Prohibitory and Sumptuary; 
AND TO MY CRITICS. 


[EXPLANATORY.—The following is composed of parts of sey- 
eral articles written last winter and more lately, and for which 
the editor did not find room. He returned them to me re- 
cently with the request that I should condense them into an 
article of fair length. This I hav endeavored to do, though 
the task has necessitated the elimination of much of vital im- 
portones to the discussion, including all of my reply to Mr. 

ay.] 

I am somewhat snrprised that even “Liberta ” 


-should take the position he does regarding the use 


of the term, “sumptuary laws,” when it is remem- 
bered how completely I destroyed his argument upon 
that very subject in Tue Trora Seeker of Oct. 28, 
282, to which “ Liberta” and our readers are respect- 
fully referred. 

If my opponent thinks that the quotations which 
he makes from Bauvier’s Law Dictionary are any help 
to him, he is assuredly welcome thereto. Whatever 
the avowed objects may be, the end sought is the 
same—the limitation of individual expenses; and 
that, too, for the declared reason that such luxury “is 
opposed to public policy.” Why, what is the great- 
est evil of intemperance, as asserted by temperance 
men and prohibitionists alike? Is it not the waste 
of labor fruits in the purchase of intoxicants, and the 
consequent misery brought upon women and chil- 
dren, and the drain upon the pocket of the tax-payer? 
The expensivness of the drinking habit is one of the 
standard arguments of the prohibitionist, used by 
him invariably in support of his proposition. Sump- 


.tuary laws are laws intended to curtail “ the expenses 


of the people;” prohibitory laws are laws intended to 
accomplish the same purpose—so asserted by prohi- 
bitionists, by them everywhere loudly proclaimed and 
most sharply emphasized. The prohibitionist avers 
that prohibition will prevent extravagance, will limit 
expense in the matter of drinks. A law which does 
this is, by the authority which “Liberta” quotes, 
a sumptuary law, and yet he waxes mighty wroth 
when I state that sumptuary laws and prohibitory 
laws are essentially the same. And yet “ Liberta ” 


! talks glibly of my asserted ignorance or dishonesty! 


In my previous article, referred to above, I quoted 
Webster upon this very point, and I now reproduce 
his definitions: “Sumptuary—relating to expenses; 
regulating expenses or expenditure.” “Sumptuary 
laws or regulations—such as restrain or limit the ex- 
penses of citizens in apparel, food, furniture, or the 
like.” “Liberta ” says that prohibitory laws will “ re- 
strain or limit the expenses of citizens” in drinks; 
authority says that this is the province of sumptuary 
laws. 

Again, Webster defines a prohibitionist to be “ one 
who favors prohibitory duties in commerce.” If this 
does not show the generic relationship of “ prohibit- 
ory” and “sumptuary,” then language has no mean- 
ing. 
But this is not all. Bauvier says that sumptuary 
laws “originated in the view that luxury is, in some 
of its degrees, opposed to public policy, and that the 
state is bound to interfere against it,’ referring to 
Montesquieu. But why opposed to “ public policy?” 
The natural inference is that luxury tends to immo- 
rality and crime, as most moralists hav asserted, and 
that this tendency should be nipped in the bud by 
a cutting off of supplies. Now, the second leading 
argument of prohibitionists is precisely similar; they 
assert that intemperance leads to immorality and 
crime, that it tends to make men bad citizens, and, 
therefore, the state should, by prohibitory laws, cut 
off the supplies. ` , 

In a word, sumptuary laws were enacted to curtail 
the expenses of the people as a matter of public pol- 
icy; prohibitory laws are enacted to curtail the ex- 
penses of the people, and as a matter of public pol- 
icy. In the first instance, we hav an interference 
with the private business concerns of the individual, 
ostensibly for the public good—i. e., to prevent im- 
morality and crime. In the second, we hav a like 
interference for.the public good—t. e., to prevent im- 
morality and crime. But “Liberta” will doubtless 
object—it is a common dodge of the sumptuary 
champions—that whereas sumptuary laws say what 
shall not be bought, prohibitory laws prescribe what 
shall not be sold. ‘There is a distinction here, but 
the difference is less than the difference ’twixt tweedle 
dum and tweedle dee. When you deny the means 
to a given end, you deny the end. The right to use 
implies the right to buy; the right to buy involves 
the right to sell. Todeny the right to sell is to deny 
the right to buy, and to deny the right to buy is to 
deny the right to use. When you prevent the manu- 
facture and sale of a certain article, you prevent its 
use. Whether or not the attempt succeeds makes 
no difference in the intent. And the buyer and‘user | 
is equally a criminal with the manufacturer’ and ` 
seller. i 
Suppose that we hav an interdict laid upon the 
manufacture and sale of broadcloth coats—we will 
not stop to consider the reasons for such interdict— 
will “ Liberta” contend that this is not sumptuary, 
that the right of the citizen to buy and wear is not 
interfered with? Where would be the difference 
between such a law and the prohibitory-law, so far 
as the right of the citizen to purchase and use is 
concerned ? 

“Liberta” may now bring on some more “ dis- 
criminating writers” and invoke a little more “ au- 
thority,” but I would kindly advise him, for his own 
sake, to be a little more “ discriminating” in his selec- 
tions. i 

“ Liberta” does me too much harm in attributing 
to me the direct or indirect authorshipof the Seventh 
plank of the Milwaukee platform. He must aim his 
scatter-gun at larger game, at better known and 
more: influential Liberals than I. And our friend 
should know that the resolutions adopted by any 
Congress of the League are but the expressed opin- 
ions of the majority which adopts them, and are not 
in any sense binding upon dissentients. This prin- 
ciple was made very clear during the discussion of 
the postal law repeal resolutions, and it is a mystery 
to me how an anonymous writer, who evidently did 
not attend that Congress, can consider himself com- 
promised in any way by the action of those who were 
there. 

“Liberta” has strayed upon personal liberty 
grounds toward the close of his article, and I am 
persuaded that he, consciously or unconsciously, 
copied this, with which I am very willing to close, 
from the utterances of some anti-prohibitionist: “If . 
we are, indeed, such miserable creatures that we can- 
not be moral and decent unless controled by some 
authority, let us, in justice to ourselvs, hunt up a 
master and submit ourselvs unto him.” 

Friend Jamieson says that he is “pelted with epi- 
thets” because he regretted that by the Seventh plank 
of the Milwaukee Congress the League was made 
“the tool of the rum-selling power,” as he alleged. 
The facts of the case are, as the readers of Tar Truru 
Serxer know, that I never called in question Mr. 


Jamieson’s right to dissent from that plank, that I 


simply repelled his most uncalled for and ungenerous 
reflections upon the character and motivs of those 
who voted “Aye” upon that question. I “pelted” 
no one “ with epithets,” but I did characterize as they 
deserved the epithets he heaped upon the personal 
liberty members of that Congress. 
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It is no use, Mr. Jamieson; you cannot but fail in your 
attempt to obscure the issue by trying to make it 
appear that some one is abusing you for dissenting 
from the Seventh plank. You well know that it was 
not your opinions and motivs which I criticised, but 
rather your unfair reflections upon the opinions and 
motivs of others. In support of this it is only neces- 
sary to quote this passage from your last letter: “ It 
may be, too, that the men and women who passed it 
[the Seventh resolution] are asstrictly temperate as I 

- dare be. If they are, they hav a queer way of show- 
ing it.” Queer to your conception, perhaps, my dear 
sir, but you hav no grounds for insinuating that T. 
B. Wakeman, T. C. Leland,‘ W. F. Peck, Juliet H. 
Severance, A. B. Severance, Mrs. H. S. Lake, and 
scores of other well known Liberals who disagree 
with you upon this subject are one whit less temper- 
ate in their habits than yourself. Into this one short 
paragraph you hav condensed all to which I objected 
in your first note, and conclusivly proven that I was 
completely justified in criticising the tone and ani- 
mus of said note. 

But further along in his last letter, friend Jamieson 
tries to mend the matter alittle by attempting to 
show that the church could as easily prove a lack of 
interested connection with the slave power of the 
ante-bellum days as temperance anti-prohibitionists 
can their lack of pecuniary connection with the rum 
power. Hesays that the church claims that we found 
fault with the Abolitionists because of their methods, 
but that she “was as much the friend of freedom as 
Abolitionists dare be.” Of course there are no facts 
to support this assertion. In the first place, the 
- church did hav a pecuniary connection with slavery. 
` The spokesmen of its various branches knew that to 
declare against slavery was to arouse against them 
the prejudices of the masses, and to very materially 
lessen the revenues of the church. New England 
manufacturing interests bowed in cowardly submis- 
sion before the gold god and under the lash of the 
overseer; and the church North, as a body, dared not 
risk the loss of popular favor and the dollars of those 
who fattened on the unrequited: labor of the slave. 
The connection—the interested, pecuniary connection 
—between the church both North and South and the 
slave power was most intimate and powerful. On the 

. other hand, it will be impossible for Mr. Jamieson to 
show such a connection, or anything akin thereto, 
between the rum power and the Liberals whose opin- 
ions and actions are at issue between us. 

In the second place, the church opposed the Abo- 
litionists, not because of their methods particularly, 

.. but because they sought to bring into disrapute and 

` to destroy a Bible institution. ~ The church, through 
its representativs, defended slavery as a divine insti- 
tution, and hurled the Bible at the heads of May, and 
Phillips, and Foster, and Garrison, and Lucretia Mott, 
and their co-workers. 

As there is no parallel between the attitude of the 
church toward slavery and our attitude toward the 
liquor traffic, as Mr. Jamieson vainly claims, so, also, 
there is no parallel between slavery and intemper- 
ance, save that both are evils, as is Christianity, to- 
bacco using, ete. 

Slavery is the exploitation of man by man, the 
forcible denial of the right of contract, of the right 
of locomotion, of individual initiativ, of the right to 
possess and enjoy the fruits of one’s own labor, 
of the right to form and continue social and sexual 
relations without interference from any “owner,” 

‘and of the right to a voice in the enactment of laws 
by which one -is to be governed. These rights 
slavery denies and forcibly alienates; intemperance 
does nothing of the sort. Intemperance is a personal 

_ vice, and, like all other vices, it may lead to the 
injury of others, and the remedy for this is to 
be sought and found nowhere else than in the scien- 
tific education of all, and the sweeping away of all 
statutes which limit liberty and deaden enterprise. 
Prohibition is of the same genus as slavery, possess- 
ing many of the characteristics of the latter tyranny. 
It, too, is a denial of the right of contract, of individ- 
ual initiativ, of the peaceful possession and use of 
the results of one’s own toil—-ali this directly, while 
indirectly it is guilty of opening the door for the ad- 
mission of nearly all the other evils of which slavery 
was guilty. 

Says Mr. Jamieson: “Prohibition is no more 

a contradiction of personal liberty than was aboli- 

tion. If I am illogical, let us hav the proof, and not 
mere assertion.” Per contra, prohibition and personal 
liberty are at the antipodes, and so are prohibition 
and abolition, and the proof you will find above, and 
in the files of Tax Trors Sener for the last two years, 
where I hav adduced it, Ossa upon Pelion. Aboli- 
tion demanded personal liberty; prohibition denies 
it. The old antislavery struggle is dragged into the 
discussion of many questions by writers whose zeal 
outruns their logical acumen, and whose argument 
is completely refuted by the lessons it gave to the 

world; and Mr. Jamieson’s present contention is a 

cage in point. F 

Again says Mr. Jamieson: “Does it logically 
follow, because I am heartily in favor of the right of 

the people to promulgate even wrong opinions, that 


I am equally in favor of wrong conduct? Is this a ticular. 


sample he givs us. If to be opposed to wrong con- i € 
duct legitimately leads to the suppression of wrong | modestly worked, and' organized the greatest Liberal 
conduct by law, then to be opposed to wrong opin- : ; i, i 
ions legitimately involves the suppression of wrong |to perceive the genius of Liberalism: diversity of 
opinions by law. And the converse of this must be | opinion. This diversity is deplored by some, but it 
true also; if we favor right opinions and right con-|is the grandest feature of mental liberty. Intellect- 
duct, then, according to Mr. Jamieson’s logic, we are | ual freedom leads to-variety of thought and expres- 
bound to favor their inculcation and enforcement by | sion. 
law. The fallacy of Mr. Jamieson’s assumptions lies | thought puzzled and baftled the church, puzzled and 
in this, that he assumes that the question of the| almost baffied the Liberals. The church sacrificed 
rightfulness, or righteousness, of actions is what is at | freedom of thought to unity. Thousands of Liberals 
issue, whereas that is not the question at all. Wel|hav stood ready to commit the opposit mistake, to 
all agree that righteousness is very desirable, that} sacrifice unity to freedom of thought. But liberty 
wrong conduct should be condemned; but we divide| refused to accept any sacrifice. It demands justice 
wrong actions into two general classes, crimes and {and truth. 

vices, and we include intemperance in the last, while 
prchibitionists place it in the first class. Thus wejon a simple, natural platform as broad as the ex- 
perceive that whether or not we are in favor of|panded heavens and compact as the Catholic church. 
wrong conduct, that is not the question, the issue 
between us being whether we should supress all 
wrong conduct by law. Prohibitionists say, Yes; we 
say, No. l 


Virtue’s mother, I was not aware that I stood com- 


specimen of friend Walker's logic?” No, to both| Liberal movement has yet produced. While others 
questions; and it is a specimen of friend Jamieson’s| hav been disputing with each other as to how they 
logic—and a very poor specimen of a very poor|should organize, what “planks” should be put in, 
species it is, too. Talk about the “logic of the pul-|and what left out, he has gone ahead and organized. 


pit,” and “subtle sophism!” -Certainly our friend | He has proved himself a man of deeds. He has re- 


should be a good judge of both, judging by the] fused to harbor animosities against his brethren who 
differ from him in opinion or methods. He has 


association in this country. He has had the genius 


It is inevitable, and desirable. Diversity of 


H. L. Green has organized thousands of Liberals 


W. F. Jamieson. 


Nominates Col. Ingersoll and Mr. Green. 


The following resolutions were offered and passed 
unanimously by our League at a meeting July 22, 
1884. 


Pipestone, Minn. 


Another sample: “Because I say that ‘ Liberty is 


mitted. logically, to the notion that Ruin is the daugh- 
ter of Liberty.” This, of course, is intended to prove 
that the suppression of the liquor traffic by law would 
not be in violation of the principles of liberty. Let 
us see how this works. “ Because I say that ‘ Lib- 
erty is Virtue’s mother,’ I was not aware that I stood 
committed, logically, to the notion that Christianity 
is the daughter of Liberty.” By a parity of reason- 
ing, according to the canons of the Jamieson text- 
book of logic, that gentleman is bound to demand the 


suppression of Christianity by law! 
There come to me through the mails numerous in-| our sincerest thanks and heartiest appreciation to the Ameri- 
quiries relativ to the discussion on prohibition which 


has been going on in Tue Trora Srexer for some 


Friends are urging me to notice some of the 


Wuenreas, the present officers of the National Liberal League 
(president and secretary) hav announced their determination 
to decline re-election, and ` 

Wurrras, we, the members of St. John’s (I1) Liberal 
League, No. 93, believing that no individual is more worthy of 
honor than those who devote their lives to driving superstition 
from all places where it has been planted by vicious religions, 
and holding those in highest esteem who hav done most to 
emancipate the human mind froin the horrible incubus of an 
angry, vengeful, irresponsible fetish they call God; 

Therefore, we Wish in some manuer to record our thankful- 
ness to those pioneers of Freethought, both living and dead, 
who hay done service in this neglected field. 

As foremost and greatest among them all, we wish to tender 


can Citizen who stands in eloquence without a peer; in sagao- 
ity without an equal; in courage and in ability without a 
superior living or in history—a man whose name and noble 


JOaTH.. TI A ©) work will liv long after priests, and prosidents, and kings 
many critics who hav attacked me since my last arti-| shall be forgotten. 


cle appeared in this journal, among which critics may ost pe we would rodtest thin honorod aan te giv his 
` Li Mts OXCIUSIV. O cc) raon ot man, 
be named Elliott Preston and A. B. Pikard. aid re that end, and rin the purpose of effecting a more per- 
_ I need not say that fresh hands hav advanced noth-| fect union of all phases of Freethought, wo suggest that the 
ing new, for that fact is self-evident to all thinking | presidency of tho New National Secular’ Organization be 
men and women who hav closely followed the discus- tenderad Tininimonaly to Robart Tager ax they iin 
sion which for more than two years has been carried best organizers either inside or outside of Liberalism, wo think 
on through the columns of Tuz Trora Szexen, and {a mistake would occur not to make him seĉretary. 
one side of which has been chiefly conducted by me.}] Resolved, that the thanks of the League be tendered to the 
But in spite of the fact that whatever is yet to be said | present National Liberal Leaguo officers for their unselfish 
must be, in the main, only repetitions of what has al- and arduous labors. 
ready been said, I should be very glad, for the sake 
of new readers, to continue the discussion if the 
editor is willing, for I esteem it a subject of vital 
importance—one forced upon us in multiform ways 
by the potent moralists of the press, rostrum, and es 
halls of legislation. “Ihas bin wonderin’ if our orthodox religiun am 
One word in closing on the general principle in-| not a leetle queer,” observed Brother Gardner as the 
volved. I can easily understand how Freethinkers | triangle sounded and the meeting settled down to 
can disagree among themselvs regarding the exist- | business. “De odder day dar was a hangin’ across 
ence of a God, the continued or immortal life of man, | de ribber. A man who had nebber darkened a 
etc.; I can understand how they may naturally differ | church doah, as any one knew of—a man who had 
upon such subjects as the marriage relation, the followed a low-down bizness ali his life—a man who 
finances, voting, industrial, and other problems, but| had eber sot a bad example to de youth of the land, 
how any Freethinker can espouse prohibition is thej was hung for murder. It was one of de coolest an’ 
deepest, most inexplicable of mysteries. I hay hon- j most bloodthirsty crimes of the aige. De murderer 
‘estly tried to place myself at the point of view of the| was tried by an honest jury, giben ebery show fur 
Liberal (?) prohibitionist, but I could find no such | defense, an’ the verdict was, guilty. De sentence of 
point. When I reached that “point—no point” I|de law was carried out, an’ our orthodox religiun 
was no longer a Liberal, standing upon a Liberal|took ahandin. It sent preachers to the murderer’s 


Ordered, that a copy of these resolutions be sont to Tum 
Traute Srexer and Man, with a gs a to publish, 
oHN BALMER, President, 
W. G. Knrenr, Secretary. 


—— 
Brother Gardner Preaches A Sermon. 


platform, reasoning upon the line of Liberal princi- 
ples, but a Christian, standing upon a Christian plat- 
orm, and following a line of Christian logic. 

Years ago, when a Christian, I was also an ardent 
prohibitionist. This was the only natural, logical, 
and consistent position I could then take. But all 
was changed when I accepted the principles of Free- 
thought, and I must now say, at the risk of being 
called a bigot by those who are themselvs so bigoted 
that they would by fines, confiscation, and imprison- 
ment coerce those who cannot agree with them, that 
no man who accepts the fundamental principles of 
Freethought, knowing what it is that he accepts, can 
be a prohibitionist. 

Yours for a Liberalism consistent with itself, and 
bottomed upon liberty. E. ©. WALKER. 

Kiowa, Kansas. 


Unity in Diversity. 

To tue Eprror or Tue Truru Srexer, Sir: The 
splendid letter of S. P. Putuam, in Tue Terors 
Srzxer of July 12th, shows clearly that he grasps the 
true idea of the Liberal movement. I second the 
nomination of Mr. Putnam for our next president 
of the National Liberal League, provided he can giv 
himself wholly to the work in accordance with his 
own lucid statement of the needs of the office. 

H. L. Green is my next choice. Indeed, I do not 
know but he is my first choice, because I think he 
fills Mr. Putnam’s prescribed requisits in every par- 
He is practical, and the best organizer the 


cell to coax him into a change of heart. It sent men 
dar to sing de hymns dedicated to God. It sent 
women dar to tell him dat he war gwine straight 
from the scaffold to glory. 

“When dat man walked out to die he believed 
hisself a martyr. He talked about de support which 
de Lawd was givin’ him. His voice jined in singin’ 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.’ His life had been one 
unbroken career of sin. De climax was a foul mur- 
der. An’ yit he was made to believe dat religiun 
would sail him straight to heaven’s pearly gates! 

“ My fren’s, if religiun takes murderer to de same 
heaven dat it does de man who has lived upright all 
his days, I doan’ want it! 

“I speak to you in de most solemn airnestness 
when I tell you dat dis horrible burlesque—dis ab- 
surd mockery—dis farce played by lunatics around 
a murderer on de galius—-am sufficient to bring our 
religiun into vile contempt, an’ to make sinners doubt 
dat it am anything beyond a vagary.”—Deirow Free 


Press. 
— ee 


Back Numbers Wanted. 

To make our files of this year perfect we need a 
few copies of Tue Trura Berker of April 5, 1884. 
Anyone having a copy of that date to spare wil 
greatly oblige by mailing it to this office. In pay- 
ment the sender may select any ten-cent pamphlet in 
our catalog. Wewould also like, on the same terms, 


‘a few numbers of March 15, 1884. 
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Communications. 


What Mr. Andrews Told the Union Reform 
eague. 


I write for the purpose of making you a short re- 
port of the meeting and proceedings of the sixth an- 
nual convention of the Union Reform League, which 
occurred here the fourth, fifth, and sixth insts. Of 
that organization I kav since the third meeting had 
the honor to act as president. Ezra H. Heywood is 
secretary, and Mrs. Mina M. Egli (late of Switzer- 
land, now of Dakota) is corresponding secretary. A 
special interest attaches to the meeting of this year, 
as it is a sort of glorification over the immense tri- 
umph for the cause of Freethought and the freedom 
of the press which has recently occurred through the 
decision of Judge Pitman, at Worcester, quashing 
the indictment against Mr. Heywood on the charge 
of obscenity. The first impression that has gone 
forth, I believe, is that that decision—as such is usu- 
ally the case in the quashing of indictments—related 
to the matter of form, as to the manner of bringing 
the action only, and that it merely lets Mr. Heywood 
off in this particular case, but without reaching the 
principle involved. Thisis a total mistake. The de- 
cision goes centrally to the merits of the case, and, 
coupled with that of Judge Nelson, in the previous 
case, at Boston, in the United States Court, virtually 
reverses the whole current of rulings in the case of 
Mr. Bennett by Judge Benedict, and puts the whole 
subject on the grounds which we hav all along con- 
tended for. I will in a subsequent communication 
take up and expound that matter; and so I will con- 
fine myself now mainly to giving an account of the 
convention. 

Personally I hav been here something more than 
two weeks, enjoying the fresh air, the splendid scen- 
ery, and the serving hospitality of this Mountain 
Home. On the 4th of July the convention opened 
promptly at half-past ten o’clock, and continued dur- 
ing the three days, with three sessions each day, fore- 
noon, afternoon, and evening, often inordinately pro- 
longed from the seeming impossibility to procure ad- 
journments, even for meals, the interest in the dis- 
cussions overmastering the more mundane appetite; 
the evening discussions and business being pro- 
longed, the last two days, till midnight or later. The 
town hall where we hav held our previous meet- 
ings having been burnt during the past year, this 
convention was held in the ample parlors of the Hey- 
woods’ (Mountain Home). ‘The first session was 
inaugurated by the reading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence by Alfred E. Giles, Esq., the able lawyer 
and publicist of Hyde Park, Mass.—who was impro- 
vised into the chaplain of the occasion, and continued 
subsequently to officiate in that capacity at all the 
more solemn passages of our proceedings. 


At the first session Mr. Heywood, in an opening 
statement, briefly noted the origin, history, and pur- 
pose of union reform, urging the necessity of associ- 
ate effort, to appeal all questions of reform, law, and 
morals to personal sense of right and duty in the 
nature of things. In the afternoon Lyman A. Wiley, 
of Newfield, Mass., known among us as the Dennis 
Kearney of the East, gave one of his impetuous and 
electric speeches on the labor and money questions. 
Friday evening and one session of Saturday were 
given to the temperance question, and the discussion 
between Prohibitionists and moral suasionists was 
lively in the extreme. The speakers were, especially: 
P. B. Southwick, of Berlin, formerly of the Hopedale 

Community; Deacon J. T. Everett, of East Princeton, 

one of the most influential citizens of Princeton; A. 
` H. Wood, of Lunenburg, the Nestor of reform in this 
whole region, and the youthful and genial wit of near 
upon eighty years of age; Wm. J. Melvin, the rising 
young journalist of Clinton; Mr. Giles, Mr. Heywood, 
and myself. Saturday evening was given to the free 
love quéstion. Mrs. Egli opened the debate with a 
lucid, philosophic, and fearless statement. She was 
followed by Mrs. Wm. J. Melvin, and Mrs. J. S. Laig- 
ley, Mr. Southwick, Mrs. Heywood, and others. Mrs. 
Heywood’s talk was spiced, as often happens, with 
audacities which even radical reformers are not much 
accustomed to hear, but nobody seemed to be 
alarmed or worried, and so free speech was vindi- 
cated. One sessicn was given entire to Mr. Massena, 
who read a long but very instructiv paper on Euro- 
pean Socialism, with an account of special investiga- 
tions made by himself into the conditions.of labor in 
the so-called “black” country of England. Part of 
another session was given to another gentleman from 
Europe (prudence prevents recording of the name) 
in exposition of Anarchism and Nihilism. Frank T. 
Howe, of Nashua, N. H., and M. A. Worth, of Wal- 
tham, Mass., added their contributions. 

In fine, cne session of the convention was given 
to an exposition of Alwato, one to an exposi- 
tion of Universology, and ore, the concluding 
session, to the nature and affairs of the Pantarchy. 
The session given to Alwato proved, I think unex- 
pectedly to the audience, intensely interesting. In- 
deed, I hav never found any subject in which all sorts 
of people, the old and the young, the learned and 


the unlearned, can be more deeply interested than 
in the analysis of speech—an account of what we do 
and can do with our mouths, and language generally— 
when the subject is rightly handled. My six years 
of service in the introduction of phonography and 
the spelling reform, many years ago, provided me 
with an experience which makes me always sure of 
commanding the interested attention of my audience 
on that class of subjects. I addressed myself on this 
occasion especially to Master Hermes Sidney Hey- 
wood, a ten-year-old boy, and Miss Vesta Heywood, 
to whom we were indebted for our music. Phonetics 
and the spelling reform, going beyond the one lan- 
guage, English, culminate in a universal alphabet— 
one alphabet for the whole world—a unitary dress for 
all languages; and Alwato goes the additional step of 
being the one language for the whole world—wears 
that dress. Phonetics (the science), the basis of pho- 
nography and of the universal alphabet, is itself based 
upon the axiom, “One sign to one sound, and one 
sound to one sign.” Alwato is based upon the fur- 
ther-on discovery that every sound, vowel, and con- 
sonant has a natural and inherent meaning; so that 
a universal language is one of the things which is, 
in the nature of things; and only awaited our discov- 
ering faculty—the same in that respect as music. 

Universology is based on the similar discovery 
that unlimited things—infinitudes—like time, space, 
substance, etc., are like the vowel sounds in language, 
continuant, uninterrupted, and, therefore, one-like 
or unismal, while limits—things finiting other things 
—lines, edges, boundaries, etc., are like consonant 
sounds, breaky, discontinuant, interruptiv, and there- 
fore two-like or duismal; so that there is an analogy 
or fundamental similitude between the make-up of 
the universe, with its infinitudes and boundaries, and 
the make-up of language, with its vowel and congo- 
nant sounds—which then goes further and proves to 
be a universal analogy or similitude between the el- 
ements and the combinations of elements in the 
make-up of any given sphere of being and the ele- 
ments and combinations of elements in the make-up 
of each and every other sphere of being. This sub- 
ject is somewhat more difficult, and requires a little 
more pluck, and more of the true student spirit, to 
be fully interested in it, and to master it. Its im- 
mense importance is known, however, to the few who 
hav studied it. 

But the main subject among those especially as- 
signed to me at the convention, and that of which I 
wish to giv a little further account, especially of 
what was transacted in that connection at the last 
meeting, is the Pantarchy. Three years ago the 
Union Reform League resolved itself into an auxili- 
ary of the Pantarchy, but that action has remained 
somewhat barren of results. It was probably little 
more at the time than a generous and graceful com- 
pliment io me—a sort of vote of confidence, from which 
by the constitution of the Pantarchy it could with- 
draw at any moment, and which, therefore, it felt 
safe in rendering; and did not, as I knew, imply any 
very Vital understanding of or interest in Pantarchism. 
That matter was left, therefore, to rest, and go for 
what it might, and not taken as a foundation to 
build upon. But, on this occasion, finding that there 
were two persons present newly known to me, who, 
from their reading, and from the expositions they. lis- 
tened to, seized with avidity and profundity of com- 
prehension, and strong conviction, upon the central 
principles, the need, and the feasibility of the Pan- 
tarchal institution, and who were willing and anxious 
to lend their names and pledge their efforts for the 
more thorough founding of the Pantarchy, I resolved 
to take this opportunity for a step in advance in that 
direction. These two individuals were Mrs. Mina M. 
Egli, a lady of learning, remarkable clearness of per- 
ception, and the courage of her opinions, recently of 
Zurich, Switzerland, and more recently from Dakota, 
from which distant territory she came to attend this 
convention. The other is Monsieur L. F. Massena 
(Pierre Quiroule, his nom de plume), from Paris, 
France, a grandson of the distinguished General and 
Marshal Massena, of the first (Napoleonic) empire, 
himself a traveling correspondent for years past of 
Parisian and London newspapers, with aroving com- 
mission to visit all the countries of the world. His 
address is 12 Union street, London, England. Mrs. 
Egli is a reader of Tur Truta Surxen, and through it 
and some correspondence had formed her very decided 
opinion of the Pantarchy before I met her here, where 
she still remains, and can be addressed for the pres- 


ent. To Mr. Massena the whole subject was new. 


The first passage between us was this: I handed him 
a copy of the “Transactions of the Colloquium,” 
which bears upon the cover the motto of the Collo- 
quium, which is also the motto, and, in fact, the fun- 
damental constitution of the Pantarchy, as to its 
whole conception—these words: 


Morro.—“ In things proven, Unity; in whatsoever 
can be doubted, Free Diversity; in things not trench- 
ing upon others’ rights, Liberty; in all things, 
Charity.” 

Mr. Massena had no sooner glanced his eye over 
this motto than he exclaimed, with great energy and 
appearance of conviction, “ That is the grandest plat- 
form that I hav ever seen or heard of; and the first 


one upon which I am willing to base my life purpose, 
along with all who will stand upon it.” As I hav 
piqued myself upon this last work of condensation in 
expressing the ultimate basis of all true human inter- 
course, which cost me much thought and effort—-al- 
most more than I hav spent upon anything else I hav 
ever done; and as I hav been not a little chagrined that 
my Radical friends hav made go little use of it—hav, 
indeed, manifested so little appreciation of it, I was, 
of course, greatly flattered and pleased at this off- 

hand verdict of an intelligent European. ` Furtherin- ` 


tercourse with Mr. Massena convinced me that his ~ 


extended and varied travels and adventures all over 
the earth, and his extensiv acquaintance with the 
languages and with the habits and the needs of the 
various peoples, had peculiarly qualified him to grasp 
the idea of the political side of the Pantarchy—as the 
future type, beginning now, of the future government 
of the world. He has already lectured and written 
on subjects leading up to the idea. I think I may 
say, indeed, that after myself in this particular, speak- 
ing frankly, he is the first man I hav ever met who 
has distinctly developed what I may call a planetary 
ambition, in the good sense of the word. By-this I 
mean the conception of the unification of mankind as 
the immediate feasible thing, leading us to begin at 
once and to work practically and earnestly by proper 
device of methods to organize the One Government 
for the Whole World. The nearest and most distinct 
approach to this conception which I hay found in any 
book, not of my own writing, is the following remark- 
able passage extracted from Lester F. Ward’s “ Dy- 
namic Sociology:” “ It therefore becomes the interest 
and the duty of society, throwing off the yoke of 
government, in the odious sense of that ill-conceived 
term, to establish a truly progressiv agency, which 
shall not only be a product of art, but which shall it- 
self be an art. The institution, like all true arts, must 
be based upon the recognition of the reality and re- 
liableness of the natural forces with which it is to 
experiment, and whose laws it is to utilize. These 
forces are the so-called social forces, as defined in a 
preceding chapter. The science which treats of 
them is Sociology. The art which consists in their 
application [which is the mode of their application] 


may still, for the want of a better term, be called 


government. But the present empirical, anti-pro- 
gressiv institution, miscalled the art of government, 
must be transformed into a central agency of social 
sciences, which shall stand in the same relation to 
the control of men in which the polytechnic institute 
stands to the control of nature.” : 
All this is pure Pantarchism; and is, indeed, s 

named by Mr. Ward himself elsewhere. It is a pre- 
cise description of the University State, the central 
organization of the Pantarchy, as planned, program- 
med, and intended by me. Others here and in 
Europe are talking vaguely of the Universal Republic, 
the Parliament of the World, ete., but no other writer 
has so sensed the fact as Mr. Ward has, that the gov- 
ernment of the future must and will be reduced to 
the organized results of science applied to the Col- 
lectiv Life of the World. And yet even with Ward 
this is, as yet, a mere speculativ programming of the 
idea. He does not propose to do anything about it 
here and now. The actual Pantarchy goes the step 
farther, and enters upon the work of practically or- 
ganizing this universal government of the future into 
a real, concrete working existence—of course in mere 
germ, but as a thing which is to grow and fill the 
whole earth. The Pantarch is simply the volunteer 
head-center who undertakes to lead in this enterprise 
of promulgating the idea, and getting it into work- 
ing condition, of rallying the scientific world to be- 
come practically reformatory, and of rallying reform- 
ers to become scientific, and then artismal. That I 
should assume this office myself, at least for the time 
being, is inevitable, if the thing is to be done, as there 
is nobody else who appreciates the conception, and is 
willing to giv the necessary time, labor, and devotion 
to its practical outworking. 


These remarks apply more especially to the politi- 
cal side of the Pantarchy. It has numerous other 
branches—domestic, educational, inter-communicativ 
(lingual), artistic, religious, etc. In the general 
sense, including all these, in embryo, the Pantarchy 
has been inaugurated for more than twenty years, has 
had a name to liv, and has had a somewhat filmy and 
unrefined existence; but has been steadily engaged 
in necessary preliminary work. It has even not been 
altogether without a treasury based on the idea of 
voluntary tribute. Some thousands of dollars hav 
been contributed for publication, and other contin- 
gencies. A single gentleman has paid in more than 
a thousand dollars—he being a High Church Episco- 
palian, and not willing that his left hand should 
know what his right hand executes. But until the 
present occasion there has been no formal inaugura- 
tion of the Political Side of the Pantarchy as a High 
and Scientific sort of Internationalism, looking to 
the bringing of all the nations and peoples of the 
earth into political unity. It was the presence, here, 
on this bright Fourth of July, and afterwards, of Mrs. 
Egli, the lady, scholar, and traveler, and of Mr. Mas- 
sena, the world-wide traveler, earnest reformer, and 
prospectiv international statesman; with the com- 
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intelli o and deep interest the manifested k of ; a 
plete intelligence an P y work of a more serious kind, it would not b hed 
-in respect to the design; and the presence also at the | by a repressiv law any more than by fie atoae 
: convention of. several Americans just returned. from | vision for license. Now for figures: 44 persons held 
prolonged and critical European travel, who gave| licenses; 32 licenses were made use of; 535 experi- 
_ their syne oe iv A pia pees which | ments were performed; 290 were made with anes- 
`. determined me to choose this occasion to inaugurate, | thetics, and the subjects killed as 
formally, this Political Side or Section of the Pan- ubjecis killed before return of sensi 


tarchy; and these were the events which occurred: 
Premising that, in so far as individuals can stand for 
nations, Mrs. Egli represents the. republic of Switzer- 
land, Mr. Massena the republic of France, and my- 
self the United States—the three great republics of 


bility; 177 were experiments in inoculation—some 55 
of these without anesthetics, but causing no more 
direct pain than vaccipation. The inspector's re- 
port concludes, “The amount of direct or indirect 
suffering from the performance of physiological ex- 
periments during the past.year was wholly insignifi- 


the world-——it being in the true order that the repub- 
lies should enter the Pantarchy first, as being nearer| where denied that vivisection may hav been accom- 
to its design. panied by unnecessary brutality since its inception, 
I concluded a somewhat prolonged exposition of| but this is true of other good institutions, or such as 
the Pantarchy n this sense, on this last evening of| hav been considered good. There is less brutality 
the convention, by stating a technical distinction be-|in the enforced service of domestic animals, less in 
tween Pantarchists and Pantarchians (see “Constitu-|the education of children, less in penal and insane 
tion of the Pantarchy ”), to the effect that students of | asylums, and very much less in the propagation of 
the principles of Pantarchism and who favor its pur-|.creeds; but in all directions there is as much room 
poses sympathetically, but without becoming formal | for improvement as in the practice of vivisection; and 
and proposed members of the organization, are de-| probably in no other direction is progress more rapid 
nominated Pantarchists; and the formal and pro-|and more in accord with humane ideas. l 
fessed members are known as Pantarchians. ‘The! E. B. Foorr, Jr. 
difference is something like that between the congre- 7 
gation and the church-members in church affairs. I Wasted Millions. 
stated that I hav good reason to believe that every} The English church is enormously rich. . Precisely 
person present was a Pantarchist, but that only two, | what its income is the two archbishops who are at 
Mrs. Egli and Mr. Massena, had proposed themselvs| the head of the establishment alone know, and they 
I! keep that knowledge to themselvs; but with tithes, 


and been accepted by me for full membership. 
then greeted them as fellows, extending a hand to) slebe, pew-rents, and other- sources of revenue in- 
$50,000,000 per annum. 


each, and the ceremony was concluded, except in its| eluded, the income is over 
' financial aspect. A small single piece of money was | Some of the most valuable property in the United 
then put into my hand by each of the new members, | Kingdom belongs to the church of England, which 
_ to symbolize the principle of Voluntary Taxation, | has held it ever since it was taken away from the 
upon which the new order of government is founded. | Roman Catholics and bestowed by Henry VIII. on 
` Of the fund thus placed at my disposition, I then turned | hig church to make the fealty of the newly created 
over (appropriated) ‘ninety per cent, to Mrs. Heywood bishops certain and sure. The archbishop of Canter- 
to be applied by her to the local work at Princeton, bury has an income of $75,000 a year, and the archi- 
auxiliary to the Pantarchy, retaining ten per cent of} episcopal palace given him as a residence besides. 
the amount, as the special contribution to the susten-| The fortunate holder of this pleasant position is the 
_ tation of the center. And, in fine, I then appointed | Right Honorable and Most Reverend Edward White 
_ Mrs. Egli as one of my semi-military helpers (in this| Benson, who succeeded Archbishop Tate in 1882. 
new Salvation Army), ade de camp—the first appointed | He has a staff of seven persons, the head of which is 
with that title—and appointed Mr. Massena Courier a dean, the Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, who receives 
to the: Pantarchy abroad, with the prospectiv office | $10,000 a year, and six canons—one an arch-deacon— 
of Embassador. Pe who each get $5,000 a year, and has also a large 
. _ The-special logement of the University-state, aS | household of officials, such as prebendaries, minor 
the Head of the Pantarchy, is the University of the | canons and other clergymen. The other bishops are 
Pantarchy. Such an institution has been chartered | paid as follows: Right Hon. and Right Rev. John 
under the Special Act of Congress for the District Of| Jackson, bishop of London, has $50,000 a year; 
Columbia. Circumstances hav hitherto fixed its Lightfoot, bishop of Durham, $35,000 (his dean, the 
‘working center at. New York, at -and near my home| Very Rev. C. W. Lake, is allowed $15,000 for assist- 
(of course, also in an embryonic way, for the want of | his superior, which he does by preaching one sermon 
men and means). Circumstances now seem to point! a week); Edward Harold Browne, bishop of: Win- 
-to the development of a branch of the University at | chester, $35,500; Right Rev. James R. Woodford, 
this place, as a summer resort of the students, and | bishop of Ely (it is he of whom Thackeray speaks 


a summer school of Philosophy, Science, and Uni-) ynder the thin disguise of “the bishop of Ealing,”) 
versal Reform. STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


Princeton, Mass., July 11, 1884. 
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cant, and limited to about 15 animals.” I hav no- 


$27,500. The bishops of Bath, Lincoln, Oxford, 
Salisbury, and Worcester each receive $25,000, and 
the others are paid from $22,500 to $15,000, and 
finally, the bishop of Sodor and Man, who has neither 
cathedral or dean, gets $10,000 annually, principally 
for doing nothing. 


a 
The First Sight of Greely. — 

From Mr. Norman, the ice pilot of the Thetis, who 
was the first to enter Lieutenant Greely’s camp, the 
following graphic report has been elicited: 

“ At 8 o’clock on the evening of the 22d of June, 
having found a record previously three miles north 
of Cape Sabine, we proceeded in the steam launch to 
the spot indicated as the camping ground of the 
Greely party. As we approached within two yards 
of the shore we saw a man staggering down the hill- 
side toward the ice fort. He held a small flag in his 
hand attached to which was a piece of a handkerchief. 
This he feebly waved. As soon as the steam launch 
struck the shore Captain Ash, of the Bear, and my- 
self jumped on the shore. The man proved to be 
Long, one of the Greely party. He wore a haggard, 


Foote-Note on Vivisection. 


To rae Eprror or Toe Terure Seexer, Sir: After 
reading Mr. Preston’s last communication on vivisec- 
tion, I concluded to make no reply, for two reasons. 
Firstly, because he was manifestly unwilling to dis- 

. cuss the subject from the point of view of my first 
. eriticism—that it is relativly wnimportint as an evil; 
and, secondly, because, as I hav previously said, I do 
not consider it of enough importance to occupy much 
of your space. To fortify my position, I had made a 
few clippings from the daily press, of which I will now 
only offer the suggestiv titles, though any one subject 
could be. written up in as lurid a light, and with as 
heart-rending a pen picture, as Mr. Preston’s last 
presentation of details of vivisection. The headings 
are: “ Wanton Butchery of Deer in Canada;” “A 
Bill Before Parliament Prohibiting Wanton Shooting 
of Pigeons;” “The Buffalo Chase” —a slaughter of four 
hundred buffaloes during three weeks by one hunt- 


ing party in Montana, just for sport. One clipping | shastiy look, and was scarcely able to stand. He 


I would like to quote here: __. {muttered out his words. They asked him how all 
Recent rok cate E A E A geal oF indignation hands were. He replied, ‘ There are seven of us left.’ 
excited over : s H 
a “he county poorhouses throughout the state of Indiana. I ran up immediately to the place where he pointed 
The secretary of the state board of health and the superin- out the camp. Captain Ash and Lieutenant Colwell 
_ tendent of the insane asylum hav been making a survey of | went back to the launch to bring some pemmican 
thene Boerner pna me ee ae i tribe biscuits and some stimulating drink. When I reached 
etn about the poorhouses of Indiana, and the treatment of within a few yards of the tent I cried out » ‘Cheer up, 
the women in them, the insane and the idiotic, I believe the Greely. ‘Is that you, Norman? faintly replied 
women of Indiana would move upon them and tear them down. | Lieutenant Greely, who knew my voice, although 
There is a fine opening for reform, and if you will awaken | three years had elapsed since I bid him farewell in 
sentiment on the subject, you cannot fail of doing great good.’ ” the Proteus in Lady Franklin Sound. . 
This is: an object more worthy of humane effort| “A fierce storm was blowing and the tent had 
and a philanthropic purse than the formation of an | fallen on its wretched occupants. I cut and tore it 
anti-vivisection society. But now Icome to the point | open, entered and there saw with horror the pale, 
that led me to open up the subject again. Mr.|shriveled form of Greely lying in the middle of the 
Preston's last appeal was that all good people should | camp, encased in his sleeping bag; Ellison, with 
exert themselvs to prevent the legal license of vivi- | hands and feet lopped off by frost since the first of 
section under restriction as in England, and it is the | the previous year; Beiderbeck lay down listlessly in 
report of work done under such licenses (published | front of Greely; Connell, pointed at by his comrades 
in the Medical Record of July 12th), which I would|as dying, was reclining in a motionless posture on 
call especial attention to. The extent of the evils of| Greely; Brainard lay down alone under the shelter 
vivisection in England can be fairly judged from this | of a corner of the tent, and was separated to the eye 


report, I suppose, and if there js any clandestin' from his comrades in misfortune. Immediately Cap- 


o 


tain Ash, Lieutenant Colwell, and the chief engineer 
arrived, and we at once began to administer small 
doses of food of the lightest description. The men 
at first were ravenous and loudly insisted on getting 
more and more food. We refused to gratify their 
wishes, fearing disastrous results from over-eating. 

“The launch was dispatched to the steamer, and 
brought on shore to our assistance Drs. Ames and 
Greene and Commander Schley. Preparations were 
at once made to convey the party on board. All the 
records were gathered up, and everything worth sav- 
ing was carried down tothelaunch. We left nothing 
behind but some clothing and a few cans of the 
wretched food on which Lieutenant Greely and his 
men were living for weeks. This consisted chiefly of 
seraps of sealskin cut up in small pieces about the 
size of a cent piece. It had been stewed and con- 
verted intoa kind of broth, with some shrimps and 
‘seaweed. This repulsiv stew formed the sole diet of 
Lieutenant Greely and his unfortunate comrades.” 
ee 


Popular Creed. 


“T believe in Capital, Father Almighty, maker of 
weal and woe, and of all things visible and invisible. 
And in one power, Usury and Increase, the only be- 
gotten Son of Capital, begotten of the Father before 
all dues. Money of money, wealth of wealth, very 
cash of very cash, begotten, not made, being of one 
substance with capital, and whereby all things are 
done; which for us men and for our perdition came 
forth from the bottomless; and was invented by 
‘anra sacra fames, and incarnate of the virgin money, 
and was made gold, stamped, and established also for 
our fleecing under all governments. It is conjured 
with and buried and made to rise again, according 
to the bank books. 

“ And I believe in ‘anra sacra fames, the Lord and 
Giver of Business, which proceedeth from Capital 
and Interest, which with the Father and Son together 
are worshiped and glorified; which spake by the econ- 
omists. And I believe in one all-gathering and illim- 
itable Thrift. I acknowledge one and every dodge 
for the fleecing of the poor, and I look for the King- 
dom of Iniquity and eternal plunder to come—amen.” 

oe 


A New Zealand View of the Population Question. 
From the Freethought Review (Wanganni). 

There is no part of Mr. George’s book, “ Progress 
and Poverty,” more open to criticism and refutation 
than the chapters on Malthusianism. To tell the 
Trish people that they may be as reckless and im- 

rovident inthis one respect in the future as they 
av been in the past, if they can only get rid of land- 
lordism, is to encourage them to sink into a more 
helpless condition than they hav yet experienced. 
Whatever increase of wealth or of food may take place 
in consequence of political or economic changes, itis 


»|certain that, unless the prudential or other check be 


applied, the population will rapidly rise to high-water 
mark of the means of subsistence. If the economic 
rent were confiscated to-morrow, and every occupier 
lived rent free, the enfranchised tenant would be able, 
no doubt, to increase his family connections; though 
we are afraid we should hav to allow for the fact that 
the rentless landlord might at the same time be com- 
pelled to reduce his. The circumstances determining 
the population a nation may contain are too complex 
to enable anyone to arrive at an estimate worthy a 
moment's consideration. But one thing stands out 
as an indubitable scientific conclusion, that a people 
who hold it a virtue to bring as many children as 
possible into the world, will quickly meet with that 
check included in the Malthusian category which ad- 
mits of no quibbling over terms—the giant specter of 
starvation and premature death. 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway conveys to an interviewing 
representativ of the Pall Mall Gazette a vivid picture 
of British India. “The population,” he says, “grows 
thicker and ever thicker upon the soil, increasing by 
millions the number of paupers—for they are all more 
or less paupers—festering and squalid in their mis- 
ery.” ‘The interviewer appears to hav been touched 
by the description, and he asked: “ What, then, Mr. 
Conway, do you think should be done?” “It is diff- 
cult to say what,” said Mr. Conway with a smile, 
“unless we are to appoint Mr. Bradlaugh to under- 
take a general Maithusian apostolate throughout 
India.” A grave word spoken in jest. The rapid 
increase of population is due to the absence of those 
checks which before the advent of British rule held 
sway—the massacre of millions in merciless wars and 
periodical famins. These checks are removed, while 
the prudential one has not been supplied. “In 
India,” our authority further remarks, “ the first duty 
of man is to breed. The women are mere child-pro- 
ducing machines.” Christian missionaries no doubt 
increase the mischief as far as they are able by their 
idle cant about the “ providence of God.” It isin this 
field science can work out its ends beneficently, and 
redeem by a gradual process myriads of human beings 
from national and individual degradation. Mr. Con- 
way observes that all the educated Hindoos he met 
were Freethinkers, and it is to them we look with the 
hope that knowledge will be brought home to every 
village commune, 
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sa We wish that our subscribers who are in 
arrears would make a special effort to pay up. 
During the summer months our book sales are 
small, and we hay to depend upon the subscrip- 
tions coming in to pay expenses, which are just 
as heavy now as ever. We know that business 
generally is dull, that ‘“‘ times are hard,” but 
the amounts are so small individually that it 
would seem no one can be inconvenienced by 
paying his dues, while in the aggregate they foot 
up large, and mean everything to us. It is un- 
pleasant to us to dun our friends, and money is 
never asked for till imperativly needed; now we 
must hay it to pay bills with. A good many 
hundreds of dollars are due on subscriptions, so 
we are not asking a favor, but simple justice 
and square dealing between friends. It is usual 
for papers to exact pay in advance, but we hay 
never adopted the rule, believing that Liberals 
are honest enough not to cheat the printer. 
But the accommodation sorely tries our re- 
sources, and the readers ought not to force us to 
wait longer than they can help. 


ee 


The Pulpit and Press at Odds. 


The step recently taken by Park Commissioner 
Viele in changing the weekly concerts given in 
Central Park from Saturday afternoon to Sunday 
afternoon has awakened about all the latent bigotry 
in the churches of this city. Since the first concert 
the preachers hav been untiring in their efforts to 
hav the playing stopped. * The general opinion of the 
ministers is the same as that of the Connecticut Puri- 
tans, who smashed the organ, that Sunday music is 
of the devil, and is one of his most potent weapons 
to win souls from God. They take the ground that 
this is a Christian country, and that one day of the 
week has been consecrated to Christianity; any vio- 
lation of this day is, therefore, a violation of their 
rights. Argument with them has no effect. The in- 
solence of their demands never seems to occur to 
them, and the deniers of their claims receive no 
courtesy. 

In this fight, however, the people hav the aid of a 
force more potent than the pulpit—the press. With 
no exceptions worth noting, the great secular 
papers are against the clergy. Of course the relig- 

_ious press is a unit in backing up the churches, but 
its influence is small upon the general public. The 
Times, Sun, Herald, Star, and the best evening papers 
speak out openly about this question, and advise the 
ministers to acquiesce in what they cannot help. 
The time has gone by, the dominies are pointedly in- 
formed, when they could control the people’s amuse- 
ments. John Calvin might regulate the dress and 
manner of the Genevan laity, Knox, Wesley, and 
Mather might tyrannize over their followers, but this 
being the nineteenth century, and people not being 
all fools, the clergy must confine their efforts to the 
religious sphere. Any exceeding of duty will be re- 
buked by loss of prestige and power. When the 
clergy are found against the people, the people will 
leave the clergy. 

The result of this is another victory for freedom, 
and another broken link in the chain supernatural- 
ism has riveted on men. With the great press on 
our side, it cannot be long ere the demands of Lib- 


eralism are allowed. Let us hope that the editors 
will dare to argue for the other points as ably as they 
hav for this one of Sunday music. 

— ro 


The Monument Fund. 

When the monument was dedicated only $5.41 was 
lacking to pay the entire bills. Since then we hav 
received the following sums: 

J. D. Edgar 


Jos. La Tumee $1 00 


Henry Tilley 50 Geo. N. Cross 1 00 
Dr. H. L. Horton 50 E. N. Kingsley 25 
Lew Breedlove 1 00 Nelson Hunt ; 50 
M. B. De Lano 100 J. Phillips 1 00 
E. M. Carr 1 20 Chas W. Bowser 1 00 
Wm. F. Davis 1 00 Jacob Cretors 50 
Silas Burd 1 00 W. H. Fitch 1 00 
Chas. Gregg 50 Jas. E. Bishop 1 00 
W., A. Lowe 50 Elliott Preston 50 
Peter “ 50 G. H. Abel 1 00 


$17 45 


These sums were all received shortly after the pub- 
lication of the dedication services, and were evidently 
the visible signs of a generous emulation as to who 
should pay the last dollar. They are entered as re- 
ceived. Mr. Edgar’s, Mr. Tilley’s, Dr. Horton’s, Mr. 
Breedlove’s, Mr. De Lano’s, and Mr. Carr’s subscrip- 
tions were all needed, and twenty-one cents of Mr. 
Wm. F. Davis’s. The subsequent subscriptions are 
subject to the order of the donors, and will be cred- 
ited in any way desired, as will any sums hereafter 
received. If we may be allowed, we suggest that or- 
ders for lithographs would be appreciated, as the cost 
of that will be between two and three hundred dol- 
lars, but a small portion of which has been so far re- 
ceived. The lithographs ought to hav been ready ere 
this, but the perfection of the drawing—the first not 
being quite natural—has consumed much time. We 
are promised it now, however, very soon. But any 
disposition of the money will be acceptable to us, so 
long as our friends are suited. 

ep ae 
The League and the Nashville “Liberal.” 

The Nashville Liberal is usually a bright paper, but 
its aged editor must hav mislaid bis speetacles when 
he read the paragraph from Tus Trors Serre criti- 
cised by him as.follows: 

“The noble Trurn SEEKER, in speaking of the National 


Liberal League, and of the supposed inefficiency of some of 
its officers, closes its article by saying: 


«c < If the League at the next Congress cannot take steps to 
commend more means of action, cannot draw to its sapport 
men and women Willing to work for its objects, it might as 
well be disbanded as a national organization, and the auxil- 
iaries be converted into such Liberal clubs as their members 
prefer.’ 

“Tt was certainly unfortunate for this grand leader of Free- 
thought to even hint about ‘disbanding’ the League under 
any circumstances.” 

This is nearer caviling than criticising, and applies 
to neither our sentiments nor words, but only to Mr. 
Bailey’s careless misapprehension of them. 

In the first place, we never said that some of the 
officers of the League are inefficient. They hav un- 
undoubtedly done as much work for the League as 
any men could do who were obliged to earn their 
daily bread first and labor for the organization sec- 
ond. If the League officers could hav had their fam- 
ilies provided for so they could hav given their time 
to the work more would hay been accomplished. 
That they can do this in the future a salary should 
attach to the offices of president and secretary of the 
League, and these officers should go into the field 
and earn it. 

We said, “disbanded as a national organization,” 
leaving the local Leagues to be converted into Lib- 
eral clubs—as they now are, in fact, for their allegi- 
ance to the parent League is only a formal one, with 
no benefit to either.. And really, what is the use of 
paying office rent, clerk hire, postage bills, etc., un- 
less some good comes out of the expenditures? The 
Leagues should be brought into closer relations, the 
auxiliaries having responsibilities to the national so- 
ciety and deriving benefits therefrom, and the whole 
should be consolidated and activly supported. 

Questioning a gentleman from London the other 
day, a Liberal of enthusiasm, we learned one reason 
for Mr. Bradlaugh’s great power in that country. It 
comes from the strong organization of the National 
Secular Society, which has branches in all parts of 
England, whose officers are in constant communica- 
tion with the officers of the parent society. Nothing 
of importance to Secularism can transpire in any place 
without some Liberal learning of it, and giving infor- 
mation to the nearest branch, whose secretary sends 
the information immediately to London. The 
branches are also local committees to prepare for 


lectures, for the distribution of literature, and for 
activ campaign work generally. In turn the parent 
society helps the branches by furnishing counsel for 
members when, as sometimes happens, their out- . 
spoken opposition to Christianity and disregard of 
the “sacred sabbath” gets them in the clutches of 
the inquisition, as it did Foote and his confreres; 
and in different ways effectually repays the allegiance 
of the branches. This plan, or something similar, 
should be tried in this country, and we hope to see 
the initial steps taken at the coming Congress at 
Cassadaga Lake. 


oe 
Man and Brute. 

In a paper in the current North American Review, 
Mr. George J. Romanes discusses the question of 
mind in men and animals—whether they differ only in 
degree, or whether man’s is of another order alto- 
gether, having a different mode of origin, and distinct 
traits. On this subject there is a wide divergence of 
opinion, even among the scientific evolutionists, but 
its importance is too plain to be passed over. 

In early days, before evolution, we were taught 
that men had minds, God-given, of course, but that 
the reasoning faculty the Lord had endowed animals 
with was instinct. This theological distinction be- 
tween man and the brute Mr. Romanes passes over, 
as “it rests upon a dogma with reference to which 
scientific inquiry has no point of legitimate contact.” 
This well-phrased disdain of Christian standards is 
not exceptional with Mr. Romanes. It permeates all 
our scientific literature, and is one reason for the dis- 
like theologians entertain of science and its votaries. 

Observing that it has been established that the 
principles of evolution apply to the phenomena of 
mind as we find them presented in the lower animals, 
and that we hav satisfactory evidence of these phe- 
nomena being all due to processes of a natural and 
continuous development, the causation of which is 
now in a large manner ascertained, Mr. Romanes 
attempts to prove not only the mental evolution of 
man, but to show the principles which hav been con- 
cerned in the process. He first considers the ques- - 
tion on purely a priori ground. There is no dispute 
that the process of organic and mental evolution has 
been continuous throughout the whole region of life 
and of mind—with the one exception of the mind of 
man. Therefore he holds, as reason one, that it is 
highly “improbable that the process of evolution,. 
elsewhere so uniform and ubiquitous, should be in- 
terrupted at its terminal phase,” as it must be if man’s 
mind is of a distinct order from other minds, or rea- 
soning powers, found to exist. This he considers a 
very strong point, the presumption that there can be 
no such break in the chain of evolution being so 
“ considerable that it could only be fairly counter- 
balanced by some very cogent and unmistakable facts 
showing a difference between animal and human ” 
minds “ so distinctiv as to render it impos- 
sible that one could ever graduate into the other.” 
Second: It is unquestionable that the mind of every 
individual human being presents to actual observa- 
tion a process of gradual development or evolution 
from infancy to manhood, and that in this unfoldment 
from a zero level to, it may be great genius, there is 
no sudden break, or leap of progress, such as the 
passage from one kind of mental life to another 
might be expected to show. Everyone, from their 
own experience in watching the growth of, children, 
can bear Mr. Romanes ou‘in this. Third: It is also 
a matter of recorded observation, from documents, 
traditions, antiquarian remains, and flint implements, 
that in the history of the race there has been a steady 
growth from barbarism to civilization, and no traces 
of “cataclysmic” jumps are anywhere found. This, the 
last of his a priori considerations, Mr. Romanes con- 
cludes proves that if the process of evolution was in- 
terrupted between the anthropoid apes and primitiv- 
man, it must hav recommenced with primitiv man 
and since then been continued as uninterruptedly in 
the human species as it previously did in the animal. 
This hypothetical break between the anthropoid apes 
and early man Mr. Romanes holds to be antece-- 
dently improbable; and, if analogy is worth anything 
as a guide in reasoning, he is right, for the principle 
of continuity in nature, as he says, is the principle 
found by men of science to be the one most often ver- 
ified when introduced as a hypothesis to temporarily 
bridge over a chasm or break in discovered facts. 

Mr. Romanes then proceeds to review impartially 
the objections found by the psychologists to this 
theory of continuous evolution in mind as well as in 
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physical bodies. It used to be held that animals were 
unconscious machines, but he concludes that the 
theory has been given up by all whose opinions in 
such a matter are worth considering; and he likewise 
sets aside as of no consequence the distinction once 
made between human and brute psychology that the 
one is rational and the other not, for he contends that 
the rationality of brutes—meaning by rational merely 
the power of drawing inferences from observation— 
has been abundantly proved by the numberless in- 
stances of the display of this quality. The dictum of 
Aristotle and Buffon that brutes hav no power of 
mental apprehension Mr. Romanes considers to be 
unquestionably opposed to all the facts of observa- 
tion; and he finds in Locke the first opponent with 
objections worthy extended consideration. Locke 
held that the mind of the brute differs from that of 
man in not being able to form abstract ideas. To 
this Mr. Romanes observes: “Now, it must be ob- 
served that Locke here restricts the term abstraction 
to that higher manifestation of the faculty which ĉon- 
sists in thinking about an abstraction as an abstrac- 
tion. I cannot find that he denies to animals the 
power which they unquestionably possess of forming 
general ideas of qualities as apart from any particular 
objects in which the qualities may inhere. A dog, 
for instance, like a young child, has a general idea of 
hot and cold, good-for-eating and bad-for-eating, ete., 
although we hav no evidence to show that he ever 
thinks about this idea as an idea, or sets the idea it- 
self before his mind as an object of contemplation. 
_ To me, therefore, it appears that Locke, when prop- 
erly understood, has here hit the nail upon the head. 
The one great distinction, and indeed the only one 
. which can be shown to obtain between the two orders 
of mind in question, consists in the power which the 
human mind displays, not merely.of forming abstract 
ideas of qualities as apart from particular objects, but 
of: thinking about these abstractions afterward as 
abstractions. This is the initial or basal distinction. 
But, narrow at first as the space included between 
two lines of rail at their point of divergence, we hav 
here the beginning of a difference which is destined 
to end at the opposit poles of mind. For, by a con- 
tinuous advance along the same line of development, 
the human mind (we may see the process exemplified 
in the psycho-genesis of every child) is enabled to 
think about abstractions of its own making, which 
are more and more remote from the sensuous percep- 
tions of concrete objects; it can unite these abstrac- 
tions into an endless variety of ideal combinations; 
these, in turn, may become eleborated into ideal con- 
structions of a more and more complex character; 
and so on, till we arrive at the full powers of intro- 
spectiv thought, of which we are each one of us di- 
rectly cognizant.” 

In this Mr. Romanes finds “the only distinction 
that can be shown to obtain [exist] between the two 
ordersof mind.” And the task of explaining it is the 
one he seta for himself. In the first place, he finds 
that “all the emotional and intellectual ingredients 
of animal psychology are identical with those of 
- human, so far as they go.” This being so, the differ- 

ence is but a prodigious superadded growth. Is 
this growth accounted for by environment and ex- 
perience? Mr. H. Lewes has shown, says Mr. Ro- 
. manes, that in animals as well as in ourselvs, there is 
a “logic of feelings.” That is to say, familiarity with 
the circumstances of his life has given man a logic, 
or grouping together of laws. He is also able to rea- 
son about his own thoughts. Whether animals are 
in any measure able to do this, there is no question 
that they can and do adapt their actions to circum- 
stances, thus evincing a logic of feelings. Reasoning 
that this proves the common origin of both, Mr. Ro- 
manes shows how it is that men hav gone so far, men- 
tally, beyond their brute ancestors. The reason of 
this is, the power of speech. “A very little reflec- 
tion,” he says, “is enough to show of how immense 
a service are verbal signs as instruments of thought. 
_ By giving to an abstract idea a name we are able, as 
it were, mentally to handle it, to compound it with 
other symbolical abstractions of the same kind, and 
so on till we arrive at verbal symbols of more and 
more complex qualities, as well as of conception fur- 
ther and further removed from immediate perception. 
Words are thus like the steps of a ladder, by the help 
of which we climb into higher and higher regions of 
abstraction; they are also like coins or bank notes, 
into which we manage to condense a large amount of 
that value which we term meaning; or, to use a still 
closer analogy, they are like the symbols employed 


ey 


A Call for the Eighth Annual Congress of the 

i National Liberal League. 

All citizens of the United States, whether they hav 
heretofore acted with this League or not, who believe 
in a secular Soren e o acolar Aere sep- 

“| aration of church and state, the equality o citi- 
Maller, that the growth of thought and language is) zens before the law, without distinction of creed or 
coral-like; each generation of living thoughts se-|race or sex; justice for all, and privileges and monop- 
cretes around itself the staple forms of words, which | olies for none; the need of universal secular educa- 
in turn serve as the basis for a further generation of| tion, free speech, and a free press as the basis of uni- 
thoughts.” versal suffrage, are invited to appear or to be repre- 

Th Bhs sented at the Eighth Annual Congress of the National 

The next question is, Why has man alone been |T,iperal League, to be held at Cassadaga Lake, Chau- 
gifted with the power of speech? First, in what do-s|tauqua Co., New York, on Monday and Tuesday, the 
the essence of the logos consist? or, what is speech? | 8th and 9th of September next (at the close of the 
“Analysis shows that it consists in the power of pred- New York Freethinkers’ Convention at that place). 
ication, or of making a proposition, which is the ex- The League has for its objects the irl ciate above 
pression of the power of forming a judgment. Thus stated, and has sought to carry them out y securing: 
far, men of all schools of thought are in agreement, 1. THE TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE; this is 


: ; S the first and chief object of the Leagve, and in- 
even Mr. Mivart conceding that ‘if the brute could cludes among other things the taxation of church 
think “is” man and brute would be brothers. I 


; property and the suppression of sectarian appro- 
conceive, then,” concludes Mr. Romanes, “that the 


priations; and, as necessary to that general ob- 
only question before us is to explain the possible ject, the League insists upon, . 
evolution of the power of predication.” 2. The protection of all citizens in their equal relig- 
Aski EAN ; ious, civil, and political rights, without regard to 
_ Asking the inquirer to remember that speech in all religious belief or want of such belief. 
its es n nothing more than a highly EERS 3. The universal, secular, and scientific sdueshon of 
systems of signs, and that the gestures of a deaf the people, so as to emancipate them from the 
mute or an Indian are as distinct propositions as prevalent superstitions, == 
though orally made, Mr. Romanes proceeds to show 4, The impartial, poa eee AA ate moe 
; : ment of the laws by secular authorities only, 
saa thii ponor to propose occurs among animals a who shall be directly responsible to the people. 
east as far down in the scale as the ants, and much| 5. The inviolability of the mails, and their impartial 
more developed in animals as high as the anthropoid administration for postal purposes only. 
apes. “ Pointer dogs make gesture signs, the meaning | 6. Freedom of the press and of speech, without any 
Hi which they well understand; terriers will ‘beg’ ae exer zeoponnibiliy Por op jury 
or food; cats will pull at one’s dress to lead one to of the country ior any abuse Ot that ireedom. 
their kittens in trouble; and a hundred other in- Year by year we find that the above principles and 
stances might be given. It is true that in none of | measures are openly or covertly violated more and 
th inst h à ‘enti more in every state and by the general government, 
ese instances hav we any evidence of predica 100;) and chiefly through church influences. Any sect, 
properly so called. But we hav the germ of it. And| church, or “religion” that militates against these 
when we hay an animal sufficiently intelligent inten-| principles openly or covertly, directly or indirectly, 
tionally to translate its logic of feelings into a logic | is the mar! of age liberty aau me Aarin 
of signs for the purpose of communication, we hav | people. The League is opposed to churches an 
an animal which, in effect, is making a proposition, |. religions only as they are opposed to liberty ana 
si ; to the rights of man, the general education of the 
although it may not kuow or think about the propo- people, and the progress of mankind, 
sition as a proposition. The quadrumana habitually| Aj] American citizens, therefore, to whom these 
employ vocal signs ag well as gestures whereby to ex-| principles and objects commend themselvs, should 
press their emotions and the comparativly simple | rally to their su port by a common and permanent 
logic of their feelings. Let us, then, try to imagin | organization, w ich is now the National Liberal 
an anthropoid ape somewhat more intelligent than aries) a re eee a ee 
; : eedom 
the remarkable chimpanzee which has recently been nation. In no other way can “the blessings of lib- 
brought to the Zoological Gardens of London, and | erty,” the birth-right of American freemen, be effec- 
which, in respect of intelligence, as well as hairless- | tivly maintained. At this Congress it is designed to 
ness and carnivorous habits, is, perhaps, the most|revise the basis of the League so as to make it so 
human-like of these animals hitherto observed. It| broad and Liberal that all who sympathize with its 
does not seem to me very difficult to imagin that general purpose may co-operate with it to the end 


; ; . , | that a general union of all citizens of Liberal senti- 
such es animal should extend the vocal SIEDS which ments may result, and that new oflicers of the League 
it habitually employed in the expression of its emo- 


: may be selected without regard to past differences. 
tions to the conventional naming of a few familiar! All Charter and Life Members of the League, and 
objects, such as food, child, ete. This, indeed, is no | all delegates from local Auxiliary Leagues, will hav 
more than we find to be the case with a much less | Votes in the Congress. Each Auxiliary is entitled to 
intelligent animal, viz., the parrot, which in many send five delegates—its president, secretary, and 


: F three other members—to the Congress. Annual 
oe certainly usés Vocal Alene an: ti j 66- whetner members are entitled to seats in the Congress, and 
these vocal signs are words the meaning of which it] to votes by the-permission of the Congress. 


has been taught, sounds imitativ of those made by| Combine, then, for your common defense, for gen- 
the objects named, or, as is sometimes the case, | eral secular education, and for the firm support of 
wholly arbitrary, such as a peculiar squeak to signify|the essentials of free institutions. Let it not be 
a nut. Whether this nominativ stage of language in| Your fault if, in the growth and prosperity of our 
the ape was first reached by articulation, or, as is pee Sei liberties and yours are frittered away 
more probable, by vocal sounds of other kinds, and Dated New York, July 12, 1884. 

gestures, is immaterial. In either case the advance 'T, B. WAKEMAN, President N. L. L. 

of intelligence which would thus hav been secured 


Exizor Wrianr, Ist Vice-President. 
would in time hav reacted upon the sign-making fac- T. C. Letann, Secretary, 744 Broadway, New York. 
ulty, and so hav led to an extension of the vocabu- pene 


lary; both ei tp pounds Sud gertutes. Dooner or later Tux North American Review for August contains an article 
the vocal signs, assisted by gestures, and even lead- by Justice James V. Campbell on ‘‘The Encroachments of 
ing to a gradual advance of intelligence, would hav | Capital,” which will command the serious attention of’ all 
become conventional, and so, in the presence of guit- | readers. Richard A. Proctor treats of “The Origin of Com- 


able anatomical conditions, articulate.” ets,” and succeeds in presenting that difficult subject in a 
wa tee : . light so clear that persons who hav little or no astronomy can 
Mr. Romanes has entered, in discussing this sub- | follow his argument. “Are We a Nation of Rascals?” is the 


ject, upon one of the most difficult of the problems į startling title of an article by John F. Hume, who shows that 
arising from the general acceptance of evolution, and | states, counties, and municipalities in the United States hav 
the endeavors of its expounders to follow the proto- already formally repudiated, or defaulted in the payment of 


l : through iv st f lif interest on, an amount of bonds and other obligations equal 
pene pees Up ough successiv stages of life to to the sum of the national debt. Judge Edward C. Loring 


man. Physically, his origin may be taken as settled; its | finds a Drift toward Centralization” in the recent judgment 
twenty-two steps hav been traced; and if Mr. Romanes | of the United States Supreme Court on the power of the fed- 
can determin the psychological problems ever pre- | erel government to issue paper money, and in the opinion of 
senting themselvs, his labors will be second to none yes cannes of the same court rendered in the Buit forthe 
: i eee ds À rlington property. Julian Hawthorne writes of ‘ The Amer- 
in value. In his present paper—which is but an epit- | ican Element in Fiction,” and there is a symposium on “ Pro- 
ome of his forthcoming book—he has, we think, | hibition and Persuasion,” by Neal Dow and Dr. Dio Lewis. 

made a large contribution to evolutionist literature. Seon eee ee A 


tM 


by the mathematician, which may contain in an ea- 
sily manipulated form the results of a long calcula- 
tion, no part of which could hav been conducted but 
for the use of other symbols of the same kind. So 
that, to put the matter briefly, we may say with Max 


Literary Notices. 


A coop way to promote the cause of Freethought 
. is to get trial subscribers for Tax Trore Seeker. To 

“Tux Truth Seeker Annual and freethinkers’|such the paper will be sent three months for fifty 
Almanac,” 25 cents, cents. 
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THE TRUTH SEEKER, AUGUST 2, 1884. 


Letters from Sriends. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 10, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find three dollars for the paper for 
the ensuing year. Permit me to congratulate you on the able 
manner in which the paper is edited. Every number is full 
of interest and shows the untiring industry of its management. 
Yours respectfully, Jonn B. Maxtins. 


CARROLL, Iowa, July 6, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: IncJosed find petition for state secularization 
containing eleven names. I hav handed it to men who called 
themselvs Infidels, yet they would-not sign. One man said 
the public money was never appropriated for religious pur- 
poses. He believes that all religions are frauds, yet he is will- 
ing that the Bible should be read in the schools, and the Jesus 

crowd nursed and encouraged in every way possible. 
RICHARD Conway. 


Dowactrac, Micu., July 15, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I hav this moment finished reading S. P. Put- 
nam’s article in last TRUTH SEEKER, of the 12th inst., and it 
so fully expresses my sentiments in regard to the “new de- 
parture,” also the right man for leader, that I cannot refrain 
saying Amen, and Amen. I, too, hate compromise and policy. 
He says, “Giv us the whole man.” Then I say, Place woman 
by his side, and all will be well. Never will the League suc- 

ceed till this is done. Heed my words! ÅBBIE KNAPP. 


Hwcaranns, N. C., July 10, 1884. 
Mr. Eprron: Would it be possible or practicable among 
Freethinkers to save and keep up a fund—as the Christians do 
—to pay one or more good Liberal lecturers to spread the truth 
among the people by lectures and circulating of Liberal doc- 
uments among such communities as are indifferent to or un- 
able to hire lecturers? There is in every village the nucleus 
of a Freethought organization, that, with a little assistance, 
might be developed. into a successful, self-sustaining society. 

: Respectfully yours, James RIDEOUT. 


Wasuinaron, Inp., July 14, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The inclosed $1.00 is to pay my subscription to 
Tue TRUTA SEEKER four months, to November 22, 1884. I hav 
no fault to find with Ton Trurn Srexer except its willfully 
wrong spelling, and would like it still better than I do if you 
printed fewer articles on Spiritualism, which I consider a grand 
humbug. I like the paper well enough to continue a sub- 
scriber, and I think the editorials, articles on the tariff, and 
Miss Wixon's department, worth many times the subscription 


price of it. I want John Peck’s “ Infidel Philosophy” printed 
in book form. It would make one of the grandest works ever 
published, Y Joun A. GEETING. 


Murray, O., July 16, 284. 
Mr. Epor: In your issue of July 12th I seo that no imme- 
diate action will be taken in regard to state secularization 
through Congress, Mr. Curtis and yourself agreeing that it 
will be better to postpone the matter until a more convenient 
season. By following in this direction it will enable us to in- 
crease the number of signers. Consequently I took around 
another petition this morning and succeeded in securing a few 
names. I hope that every Liberal who has read Toe TRUTH. 
Szexer of July 12th will act likewise. Let us work with re- 
newed energy. Roll up the names. In the language of 
. Brother H. L. Green, ‘Let us all unite and work for liberty 

and humanity.” D. E. Lewis. 


Hornrros, Cau., July 4, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $5, for which you wil] 
please send Tus Trur SEEKER for one year to the inclosed 
address, and the balance place to my credit. I hope to get 
more subscribers soon. The new subscriber whose name and 
address I inclose is a No. 1 millwright, and an intelligent and 
outspoken Freethinker. He is building a quartz mill for me. 
I took out to the mine several bundles of TRUTH SEEKERS, 
which I hav sewed up in three-month volumes since January 
1, 1880. Also Radicul Reviews and big little Man, for the men 
to read in their off-hours. In the course of two weeks I will 
hav the mill finished, when I will hav more men to work, and 
will keep them stocked with Freethought reading, by which 

means I hope to procure more subscribers. 
R. W. Barcrorz. 


NortH WoxLxcorr, N. Y., July 14, 1884. 

Mr. Enprronr: Inclosed please find $2, for which send me the 
following list. I am very much pleased with the Bennett 
monument, and think it is elegant, and a fitting tribute to the 
dead hero whose name and principles it represents. 

I think Tur Truru SEEKER is growing better all the while; 
and I could not afford to be without it, for it is a source of 
mental food that strengthens and enlightens the brain that 
feasts upon it; and I only wish that every individual bowed 
down in the slavery of ignorance and superstition could re- 
ceive the blessed liberty and light shed abroad by the glo- 
rious old TrurH SEEKER, edited by E. M. Macdonald. 

Yours for Freethought, C. H. Berts. 


WoopsrocK, Vr., July 7, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: I look upon your paper, THE TRUTH SEEKER, as 
the highest type of a journal in all respects, with one excep- 
tion. Iam a Spiritualist—this you knew before; I hav not 
changed. But my knowledge of that world to come increases 
with age, from my intercourse with those that hav gone on 
before me. They return and do communicate, and Ido see and 
hold communion with them as when on earth. I hay one or 
two friends whom I wish to hav know what is going on out 
of their beaten track. I know of nothing that will increase 
their desire to know of these things more beneficially than your 
paper, and I will send you their names and remit to you the 


with him in toto. 
South. The colonel should remember that Massachusetts was 
once as much of a slave state as South Carolina. 
setts found out that capital payed better in cotton machinery 
than in slaves. 
cash, invested in cotton machinery, and then found out that 
slavery was wrong. The North proclaimed their states free. 


amount that you require for three months, hoping that at the 
end of that time they will wish to continue in the knowledge 


which they can gain by the perusal of Taz TRUTH SEEKER. 
Yours, etc., Jonn D. PowERs. 


Deapwoon, Dax., July 9, 1884. 


“Mn. Eprror: Inclosed find $2.30, of which giv me credit on 
subscription for $1, and apply the balance to the Monument 
Fund—that is to say, $1 of it—the thirty cents is for the 


picture. 


I hope you will encourage the movement to reunite the 


Liberal forces at the coming League Congress. It seems to 


me that Underwood's resolution on the obscenity question, as 


adopted at Philadelphia, and as it stands to-day, covers the 


ground sufficiently to satisfy the most jealous liberty-lover in 


the land; while our divisions are certainly most deplorable, 
and are making us a laughing-stock to all sensible men, and 
our enemies in particular. Inasmuch as it has been charged 
that Freelovers hav captured the Liberal League, it would, in 
my judgment, be wise also to refute such sentiments by 


proper resolutions at the next session. 


Respectfully yours, D. P. Witucox. 


Vinton, July 12, 1884. 
Mr. Evrror: No man venerates the illustrious dead more 


than I do; but I never thought very much of monuments of 


marble or brass to enable us to remember them. But I do 


believe a good deal in monuments of goodness, of good deeds, 
noble thoughts, and great truths, that lift up the fallen, re- 
lieve distress, and make the world better for having been in 
it, Monuments of that kind will always endure, and never 
feel the molding touch of time. 
not subscribing to the Monument Fund -long ago. 
I hav seen a picture of the beautiful shaft, and read the wise 
and truthful sayings of our mutual friend on it, I feel like 
dropping a flower, however small, on his grave. 
send a little—enough to make the balance an even $5. 
kind and loving regards for Mrs. Bennett, 


Hence the reason of my 
But since 


So I will 
With 


Tam truly her friend, M. Branin. 


Sr. PauL, Mrnn., July 17, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed you will please find a notice of a lect- 


ure delivered by Col. R. G. Ingersoll last Sunday night at the 
Grand Opera House. 
Daily Globe, a paper by no means favorable to his views, nor 
likely to giv a too glowing account of the interest manifested 
by the people. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association had two or three of its 
advocates stationed near the Opera House distributing tracts, 
as is customary in such cases. Their texts were from 1 Tim. i, 
1-17. 
the “wide road that leadeth to destruction.” The tracts were 
headed ‘‘ Orthodoxy,” and were supposed to giv a better defini- 
tion of the subject than Col. Ingersoll. 
reading, but many occupied the time looking them over until 
the colonel made his appearance on the stage, when every- 
thing but what he was saying seemed to be forgotten. 
the beginning to the end the attention was most marked, while 
the rounds after rounds of applause that burst forth all 
through his lecture showed how much the audience appreci- 
ated his rare eloquence and humorous sallies. 
which has attended this lecture should be encouragement to 
other Freethought speakers to try the same field. Hitherto 
they hay fought shy of this place, and this is probably the 
reason we hay no Liberal society here, although the churches 
are by no means strong. 


The extract is taken from the St. Paul 


This was his second appearance in this city. 


The tracts were put into use to turn the masses from 


They made very poor 


From 


The success 


F. W. GREAVES. 

Marco, Fua., July 15, 1864. 
Mr. Eprror: I hav read all that I hav seen or heard of as 
coming from Col. Ingersoll, and in point of religion I agree 
But I think he is rather hard upon us in the 
Massachu- 
So she ran her slaves off South, sold them for 


They preached it in their pulpits and taught it in their schools, 
until the rising generation thought that God would hold them 


responsible for its existence in the United States. 


Now comes in what I object to. You sold us this property; 
got value received for it; whipped us, and took it away from 
us because you were the most powerful. Where is the jus- 
tice in this case? I don’t say that the negro should not be 
free, but I do say I don’t think it was fairly done, after selling 
us the property and getting pay for it. I think it would hav 
been right to pay us for it if you wished to free it. 

The negro can never make a respectable citizen of our coun- 
try. I would rather hav a Chinaman for a neighbor than a 
negro. Nine-tenths of the crime committed in the South is 
done by negroes. No respectable white person-will invite a 
negro into his house, or sit at his table. Thereis a law against 
intermarriage in this state. You had as well think of making 
a courser out of a donkey as to think of making a president of 
a negro. It is only the lowest grade of white people that as- 
sociate with them in the South. i 

Do you think you could by hunting the negro portion of 
Africa or the United States find an equal to D. M. Bennett? 
No, it isnot in the race to produce such a head. I wish to 
state a case that occurred near here some time ago: They were 
trying a negro, and insisted that a majority of the jury should 
be negroes. They got all but one negroes, and elected a big- 
lipped fellow foreman. They soon agreed and went before the 
judge; the judge called for their verdict. The foreman said: 
“ Wergit! I war in the room dar wid de boys; I didn’t see no 
wergit.” The judge looked at the white man in the jury and said: 
“Were you never on ajury before?” “Yes, sir,” he said. 
“Why were you not appointed as foreman of the jury?” 
Pointing to the thick-lipped foreman, he said: ‘* They elected 
that gentleman.” If the hone and sinew of Florida has got to 


the crankiest of cranks. 


govern it, I don’t see why mules and jackasses should not hav 
a fair show. W. T. Conti. 


Eu Towa, June 15, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Ever since the first proposal to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of our dear Bennett, it has been my in- 
tention to drop my “mite” into that Fund. To that end you 
will find herewith $2—$1 for the Monument Fund, the bal- 
ance as elsewhere designated. Here, in our village of seven 
hundred inhabitants, we are all blest (?) with four church 
houses, and as many church organizations, with two others 
struggling for a foothold. But we also hav a good graded school, 
and enough good stanch Liberals to run it; and with the help 
of Tus TRUTH SEEKER, and some other Liberal papers, books, 
and tracts, the thing is about equalized or neutralized, and, on 
the whole, Freethought is gaining every day. 

I don’t know if this scribbling will ever see the light, but 
if it does, I want to say that, as for myself, I came into- this 
world without any wish on my part, and shall fight the leav- 
ing of it tothe last minute. If I ever existed before I came 
to this world, I cannot remember it. And if I am to go to 
another world after this life is done, I hav no knowledge of it 
now. As to an an infinit God, I, not being able to conceive of 
the infinit, consequently cannot conceive of an infinit God. 
If Iwas always in existence, and did not know it till I was 
forced into this world, and if I am to be forced out of this 
into another world by any kind of a God, or any other kind of 
law, I am satisfied he, or it (the law), will be as kind to me 
hereafter as now; and this is about the turn of mind of 
most of the Liberal element here. Iam much pleased with ` 
your paper, and as soon as Iam able, financially, shall work 
hard for a Liberal reading-room here. Yours, with my heart 
and money in the work, James CoouEy. 


- Sarnv Jouns, A. T., July 10, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I had, all along, supposed the “crank” Gui- 
teau, who went thundering down the gallows, to be the chief 
of cranks; but it appears, however, that the state of Maryland 
can claim this (dis)honor, for she has yet within her borders 
It is to be hoped, for the fair rep= 
utation of Maryland, that the ‘“ fool-killer” will soon pay & 
visit to that unfortunate state. Of the two cranks—Gui- 
teau and the Catonsville crank—I prefer the first named, 
Both were insane after a little notoriety; the first capped 
the climax of his idiotic ambition by swinging from the gal- 


lows, while the other, if left severely alone, will finally die 


within the walls of some institution for confirmed imbecils. 
In his correspondence for July 2d, he talks very incoherently 
of ‘‘mad-houses,” “ strait-jackets,” etc., which leads one to 
believe his wandering, ill-balanced, and rapid brain must 
hay, in some undefined way, a misty premonition of his fu- 
ture fate. 
“ This ready man at every meeting rose, 

Something to hint, determin, or propose; 

And grew so fond of teaching, that he taught 

Those who instruction needed not nor sought.” 

Some people (the Maryland crank is one of them) are never 
so happy as when they can attract attention from their supe- 
riors; and the more fool, the more ‘‘ cheek” they will display 
to the world in order to attaiu this pinnacle of their ambition. 


‘¢ When Truth and Reason are our friends, we seem 
Alive! awake!—the superstitious dream. 
Oh! then, fair Truth, for thee alone I seek— 
Friend to the wise, supporter of the weak. 
From thee we learn whate’er is right and just; 
Forms to despise, professions to distrust; 
Creeds to reject, pretensions to deride, 
And follow thee, to follow none beside.” 


A. E. BANTA. 


Searrue, July 6, 284. 

Mr. Evrror: I hav gone very greatly out of my usual way 
to-day and visited the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
now to make amends I will endeavor to write and tell my Lib- 
eral friends a part of the subject of the meeting. 

The music, from the “Gospel Hymns,” was very fine, and 
to a Christian I should think would be soul-stirring. After 
which the sixth chapter of Matthew was read, and thetext se 
lected, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

The first speaker said that it was an absolute fact that all 
those who put their trust in God never were known to suffer ` 
want. Hesaid: “Last night, as I was returning from the read~ 
ing-room, I was hailed by a man who asked me if I was a mem- 
ber of the Young Men’s Christian Association. I said, ‘ Yes; 
what is wanting ? ‘I want a place to sleep.’ ‘You hav been 
dissipating, hav you not?’ ‘Yes,’ said the man. And so it 
goes,” said the preacher. ‘‘ Out of hundreds of cases of desti- 
tution that hav come under my observation, not one has been 
a Christian.” Said he, ‘‘ Show me the man who has devoted 
all his life and services to Jesus who isin want.” Whereupon 
the following thoughts entered my head and would not down: 
What do they say, then, of the thousands of poor women who 
do now and always hav devoted their lives and their best 
energies to the cause of Christ, but hav been dragged down 
and down by the force of circumstances—possibly sickness or 
disease, possibly by the drunkenness and other vices of their 
husbands, who may hav died and left them destitute with a 
large family of children to support without means, starva-~ 
tion staring them in the face, and nowhere to go for relief ex- 
cept to ‘seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness?” 
About the only way he is apt to provide “all those things 
that are to come afterward” is to take them hence to that 
“bourne [according to the belief of the church] from whence 
no traveler returns,” or allow them to drag out the rem- 
nant of their days in misery and want; and more than likely 
in spite of her prayers and seeking her children will grow up 
around her a disgrace to the human family. 

Another speaker told how long he was seeking Jesus—that 
for four years he watched the members of the church, trying 
to find one among them worthy for him to follow, that should 
be to him an example, At last he found Christ Jesus, and in 


. world, we must place ourselvs in a receptiv condition. 


‘ jects of human kindness or abuse. 
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him he put his trust. Oh, thought I, what a pity! How sad] and anxiety 
that in all his four years of watching he could not find one | wish to, and 
Christian worthy to lead him in the way he should go! I don’t compliment 
believe he realized how that sounded, and possibly I was the | honesty, 


only one in the audience who noticed it. 

Another said: “Our savior did not come to the earth to 
promis us rewards if we did good actions, but commands us to 
‘seek first,’ etc., after which, that we might not be afraid to 
take him at his word, he gave the promis that ‘all these things 
shall be added unto you.’” ‘Consistency, thou art a jewel,” 

Respectfully, L. E. H. 


. WALTON, Inp., July 9, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I am glad of the move of Mr. R: S. Shepherd 
ina plan for the reorganization of the Liberal League. Its 
present form needs remodeling. The secular organization of 
the government is all we want at the present time, and no 
more. After this is obtained there will be ample time for 
something else. Mr. Shepherd suggests a new name, and that 
is what we hav got to find. It is useless to talk about the old 
name; giv a horse a poor name, and nobody wants him. The 
name, ‘Liberal League,” never sounded weil to me at any 
time. Mr. Shepherd givs three names, Two of them will do 
well; the other will not. He says: “A new banner flung to 
the breeze with ‘Universal Mental Liberty’ on one side and 
‘National Liberal Union,’ or ‘ American Secular Union,’ or 
any other name, inscribed upon the other, will serve to fight 
under as well as, or better than, our old ones, grimed as 
they are with fratracidal gore.” Please scratch out the second 
name, ‘‘ National Liberal Union.” The word “Liberal” is what 
I object to. It is a good enough word, but is liable to be 
abused. ‘Liberal ” sounds as if there might be too much fa- 
miliarity connected with its signification. ‘There is a maxim 
that reads in this wise, ‘‘ Too much familiarity begets disgust.” 
As I said, “ Liberal” is a good word in its place, but is liable 
to run to seed. Erase that second name, and I will be 
well pleased with the new names; and I think everybody else 
will, whether a Freethinker or a dependent thinker. 

It would be well enough to hav an eye on this thing. I hav, 
myself, belonged to several organizations where there was too 
much familiarity, and it produced no good, but always 
harm. Correct principle is what will make our ship sail clear 
of breakers. Get right, and stick to it, and we are safe. Sec- 
ular organization of our government will suit everybody but 
sore-headed Christians. We need not care for them. It is 
sound heads that we want. 

I see our old ‘‘ virtuous ” friend, Winter, is in the Material- 
istic, crude form yet. I wonder if he would not like to remain 
so for a hundred or more years. I should not blame him for 
it, if so. Tam quite glad that he is so brisk at his venerable 
age, Yours, etc., E. Van BUSKIRK. 


Mıumerton, Mass., June 26, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Two numbers of TuE TRUTH SEEKER received. 
The paper is new to me, though after hearing and reading of 
it we love the name, and trust it is truthfully applied; for 
there arefew people who do not prefer truth to error; and the 
more earnest, humble, and loving we are the sooner we grasp 
the golden fruit; and of course to learn the truth, even of this 
So 
also, in regard to spiritual truths, which we learn by a some- 
what different course of study. Some seem to be fitted by 
nature to easily learn material truths, while others more read- 
ily catch the spiritual; and then again others are so organized 
that almost in their virgin purity are spiritual truths unfolded 
to their vision; and they likewise as easily master the material 
things of earth. The receptacle is pure, and nature in her 
loveliest moods caressingly lingers there. 

But to take the world as it is: we watch the dear children who 
cluster around us, we note their different natural qualifica- 
tions—how easily one masters his mathematics, while another 
will puzzle himself with the same, the subject never being lumi- 
nous to his vision, but perhaps will grasp the artist’s pencil, 
and—behold the resultof his ready genius! And still another, 
to whose nature either subject would be foreign, but with 
spirit eye so clear that, although his little playmate had passed 
the confines of mortal life, he still sees and plays with him as 
before he awokein spirit life. Of course instances of this kind 


. are rare; so, also, is the perfect artist or inventiv genius, but 
- occasionally they flit before us in their power and beauty. 


We love the soul that strives to break asunder the chains of 
darkness which like a girdle hav environed this earth so long, 
and say all hail to the workers whose hearts are alive and 
whose hands are ready to work for the uplifting of humanity, 
thereby causing untold blessings to the human family—also to 
those we term the brute creations, the helpless creatures, sub- 
L. Sxrinver Goopnow. 


East Cuatuam, N. Y., July 17, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find three dollars for arrears 
and continuance of your indispensable TRUTH SEEKER. 

In our little village of about two hundred inhabitants and 
two churches, mine is the only Liberal paper received at this 
post-office. Still, I think there ig a decided growing Liberal 
sentiment manifest among us, as our churches are not as well 
attended as in years gone by, while prayer-meetings are barely 


kept alive by the exertion of our Methodist ‘ sky-pilot ” and a | inet on legs, let the audience go up and thoroughly examin it 


r: t 
50 common to the lot of mortals. While I do not | performances.” Now, does friend Noland suppose he could 


hope I do not, betray confidence, I cannot but | go and see these thaumaturgical performances and “ explain ” 
our late Baptist clergyman for his frankness and | them all? Would it be fair to accuse him of having a “ bug in 
expressed in an evening chat on his calling. He had | his ear” because he could not see farther into a mill-stone 
lately been questioned for instruction as to the meaning of the | than it was possible for him to do? One by one these tricks 
opening of the first chapter of John the Evangelist, to wit:| of magicians become public property, and the whole public 
“Tn the beginning was the word, and the word was with God, | can perform them. This is what we are aiming to do with 
and the word was God; the same was in the beginning with | spirit phenomena. We want to keep on witnessing it and tell- 
God. And the light shineth in darkness, and the dark- | ing what we see and hear, comparing notes and observations, 
ness comprehendeth it not,” etc., etc. As he desired my | and putting on record the unexplained, till by and by the col- 
opinion on the meaning of this holy preamble, I could not but | lected experience will be sifted and resifted till all the chaff 
acknowledge that to me it was & mere jargon of words, without | and bran is taken out, and if there is any real flour fit for food 
any positiv importance or meaning, like many other passages | we will hav it preserved for future use. I shall try and domy 
in this “peerless, priceless” book. And he honestly ac-| little, and I hope all who feel interested will help me. If any 
knowledged that he was in the same fix. And I am happy to | friend who is mediumistic at home cares toinvite Elmina to a 
say he vacated his charge, and is now engsged in an honest, | free seance, he or she may feel assured of her gratitude, and 
honorable calling, with a good prospect of success, and does | her desire to giv a fair and truthful narrativ of the matter. 
not feel compelled to make something vastly mysterious and | Means being scant, my stay will necessarily be short. Hotel 
wonderful out of nothing as a means of livelihood. In this | bills will prevent a long one, but better do a little than sit in- 
connection, with your permission, I will attempt to giv ashort | activ while there is so much need for work. Yesterday I spent 
history of this close communion church, that some seventy | most of the day weeding and hoeing the garden. In Septem- 
years ago was in its zenith, centered near my nativ rural neigh- | ber I hope to labor in other fields. And ‘what will the har- 
borhood, when my grandfather’s strongest interest seemed to} vest be” time only will decide. Ishall do my best, and that 
be centered in its success, as a deacon, and occasionally as an | is all anyone can promis with prospect of fulfilment. 
expounder of its “word.” At that time our zealous elder | «Of the progress of the souls of men and women 
could take almost any text from the Bible and preach the same} Along the grand roads of the universe, 
sermon, all well spiced with baptism by immersion, and end- | Al other progress is the needed emblem and sustenance— 
ing with the indispensable prerequisit, ‘‘ For Christ’s sake.” Forever alive, forever forward. 

But, strange as it may appear to a “ true believer,” notwith- 
standing the thousands of prayers that hav been presented to 
the throne of grace for the prosperity and success of this church 
by the long list of elders that hav been “called” to preside 
over its interests, all based upon the sacred promis that ‘‘ the 
prayers of the righteous availeth ‘much,” the congregation, 
once numbered by scores, with its revivals, baptisms, and 
crowded sacramental occasions, is now a mere corporal’s guard 
—a fact I hav several times alluded to when importuned to 
take my worthy grandfather’s place. One zealous elder, con- 
siderably older than myself, who had formerly been intimate 
with my grandfather, and was not satisfied with my criticisms, 
felt called upon to overthrow and demolish my skepticism on 
the authen ticity of the book. He wished to know what tkere 
was in the New Testament that I doubted or could not under- 
stand. My reply was that with me the book called “the Rev- 
elation of John the Divine” contained many passages and 
words utterly meaningless and unintelligible, among which I 
alluded to the 19th and 20th verses of the fourteenth chapter. 
I said, “ First please inform me what meaning, figure, or met- 
aphor are we to understand by the sentence, ‘The great wine- 
press of the wrath of God,’ or by the 20th verse: ‘And the 
wine-press was trodden without the city, and blood came out 
of the wine-press, even unto the horse bridles, by the space of 
a thousand and six hundred furlongs?’ There, elder, you hav 
me honestly confounded. I can’t wool that.” Explanation 
(apparently in anger): ‘I suppose it means a great blood- 
pond. Is that what bothers you so?” And here my instruc- 
tion closed, and I was still left to wander in darkness as to the 
importance of the great Revélation John so “especially com- 
missioned from on high.” 

Yours in the cause of truth and progress, 


“They go! They go! I know that they go, 
But I know not where they go; 
But I know they go toward the best— 
Toward something great.— Whiiman, 


ELMINA, 


Pomona, CAL., June 15, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The arrival of THE Trura Seexer of June 6th 
created some stir among the faithful in Pomona. At their 
Wednesday night session of bended-knee work they petitioned 
the great what-is-it on account of the Infidel blasphemer who 
dared to make known through Tur Trura Seeker their deeds 
of crookedness with other ‘‘ worms of the dust.” What par- 
ticular language was used on the occasion referred to J am 
unable to giv, as it was only intended for the keen ear of the 
jug-handle savior. But it is safe to presume that, as the holy 
petition was couched in the usual wording of the holy serap- 
book, it was ejected with such power that it exploded di- 
rectly at the feet of the mediator with so much force that the 
great white throne was rent in twain, knocking all the holy 
birds then congregated hors de combat. As this was probably 
the first shot from these quarters that ever penetrated the 
heavenly kingdom, it might hav been mistaken for dynamite 
and charged up to the fiends of England. On consulting the 
map of the United States they had but little difficulty in locat- 
ing the magazine in California and the battery in Pomona. As 
no judgment from on high has been visited upon us up to 
date, we feel safe, and hav concluded to offer this our prayer: 


A FREETHINKER’S PRAYER. 


Most wonderful nature, the God that is: thou hast seen fit 
through the workings of thy great laws to produce and bring 
into existence upon the face of this earth a variety of things. 
Among others thou hast evolved men—some with intelligence, 
de hian AND AXPIAIN Ý others with a superabundance of ignorance and superstition. 

. Being cognizant of these facts, we make bold to address theo 
Snowvir1g, Va., July 15, 1884. fin behalf of this latter class. They hav through their igno- 

“Iam glad of the move of Sister Elmina to investigate | rance of thy great laws become superstitions in the extreme, 

Spiritualism. But if she has not got the bug out of her ear] and hav through their distorted imaginations arrogated to 


that made its way in there when she was on a visiting tour : ; A : 
some time ago, I should like to hav her rise and explain, be- themselvs knowledge and laws superior to and in conflict with 
They hav instituted a court and a code notin hbar- 


cause according to her own report that she then made she could | thine. h , , 
not account for what she received from the strange medium | mony with thee or thy intelligence. They hav appointed 
whom she visited. Now, if what little she then received can | judges not known to any of thy worldly people, at whose court 
not be accounted for, what is the need of more evidence from | we are not allowed to plead or in our own way present our 
the pane 'gonroer 6: W Noland. cases. We are now being arraigned before this bankrupt court 
Mr. Enron: If friend Noland expects Elmina to account | (with night sessions) for trial. ‘The witnesses hav been tam- 
for all she sees while she is trying to learn something of Spirit- pered with, the jury has been ‘‘caved down the bank,” the 
ualism, he will doubtless be grievously disappointed. Does attorneys hav been filled with holy water even unto ‘ sloppivg 
he think this ism would hav created all the furor it has for a|over;” the songs of heaven hav permeated their entiro anat- 
quarter of a century if any single man or woman could havjomy. The fables of the past will be rehearsed at the trial, 
accounted for and explained the phenomena? Even the let- the tragedy of Calvary’s hill will be offered as evidence against 


‘ p : g us. The blood of Jesus will be sprinkled at our feet to intimi- 
ter that was mysterious in the seance I had in Washington may date us. All the crimes perpetrated in the name of any other 


be accounted for in several ways. The medium was a near f| God for the past eighteen hundred years will be charged to us. 
friend of the cousin I was staying with, and she knew I was | Opposition to the father, son, and holy ghost, and to their 
there, and hence may hav heard me talk, and thus knew what agents or ee aca onion ail all the Phan- 
š ‘ $ A in's | toms of the skies, bo g yingless, will be our crimes. 
wee ee with my-vooal organe sand her knowing my cousin 8] We will be styled pagan, Mohammedan, J ew, Infidel, Atheist— 
relativs may hav accounted for the names given me as of pres- | a1) this, and more, too, will be in the indictment against us. 
ent spirits at the time. All this did not occur to me then, but| We want a fair trial and no misstatement of facts; but we shall 
it did afterward. The fact that mediums are all the time try- | want in vain, for the whole court and clan is corrupt. : 
ing new devices and dropping old ones as fast as explained or Ana now, O Sod of nature, Hoeri not w Pibes thy noin 
Tad oppositio: y laws; we do esire to - 
oxrpošed. shows: Hers arep robably Datura! i zplinabons for dates; we would not murder or wrong our fellow-being. We 
most of the phenomena. In Baltimore a German not, very | hav no desire to take that which does not belong to us, even 
long since performed the most wonderful feats of Spiritual- | though it were as free as water. We would not attempt to 
ism, and yet assured his audience it was all trick and sleight- 


J. M. BARNES. 


bribe our fellow-men for Christs or anyone else’s sake. We 


of-hand. A friend in New York with me a year or two ago | Will not placo ourselvs in a false position for the gods of the 


id: : i skies. We arenot desirous of forcing our companionship upon 
pad: Mrs: O. end T went tossa Hernan perform Iiet night. the ‘‘elect.” We would not willingly be transported, body and 
We got a seat but a few feet from him, and there, right before | oul, to the “New Jerusalem,” for money, marbles, or chalk. 


our eyes, in the full blaze of gaslight, we witnessed the most} We prefer to remain with thee and thy people for all time in 
marvelous manifestations of spookery, and yet were assured | preference to joining the “band on high.” We are happy 


the i A É littl b- | bere, ‘and enjoy ourselvs extremely well in all that is. We cde- 
y wore eee regret nena  Hea-brought onta- Ie. on light in the good things of this real world; hav no taste for 


? | that of another, or desire to be educated to its wants. We love 


fow leading members of both churches, and every year seems | turn it over, and test it in every way, inside and out. Then he | ony family better than we love Jesus of Nazareth or the God 


to mark a further decline of orthodox zeal. Our Baptist} brought in a little trunk (mainly of glass), and 


submitted that | of Moses. We delight in Freethought and liberty of the mind, 


church changes pilots about once a year, and stands unoccu- | to like handling, all right out in full light and sight of the| in preference to the slavery of the creeds. We dislike hypoc- 


pied about one-half of the time at that, as each new advocate audience. Then he put a large man in the trunk, so all could 
of * believe or be damned” finds the dimes are not forthcom- | see him through the glass sides, tied up the trunk with ropes 
ing according to expectation, concludes that his ‘ call” must | and locked it, put itinside the cabinet and locked that, and in- 
hav been for the man standing next to him, and soon vacates | stantly hands and arms were thrust through the openings, 


risy, and hav but little faith in hypocrits in general. ‘The 
songs and prayers of the faithful only amuse, but do not 
frighten us in the least. Pious groans and heavenly sighs in 
our behalf only arouse our mirthfulness, and a profound sym- 
and Í pathy for the groaner. We do not anticipate in this contest 


. for a new adventurer fresh from some theological school, wait- | Voices talked, and upon opening the cabinet again there was | the loss of health or appetite by their holy antics, and sincerely 


ing for a vacancy, brimful of creeds and dogmas, doubtless an empty pony man had vanished. He took a large, 
expecting to astonish the world by unveiling the mysteries of rabbit out o a little scrap of paper that the audience had ex- 
godliness that no rational mind can possibly understand, hop- amined, gave it a little toss right up before a thousand watch- 

a| ful eyes, and it vanished before their gaze. 


salary that will secure him from not only want, but toil, care, | From 8 until 11 o’clock he amused a large audience with such 


ing that eventually he may rival some Talmage and secure 


live | trust that the farce so valiantly begun will not end in a tragedy, 
for we are averse to deeds of blood. So blow away, ye holy 
band; tune up your harps of a thousand strings. Toot your 
rams’ horns as of old. Your divine music is harmless to us, 
who are anchored on the rock of Freethonght and common 
sense. H. L. Suave, 


It was wonderful. 
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Childyen’s Corner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wreon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 


Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works Can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


My Mother. 


The parental, in two loves so joined, 
Makes authority and duty; 

And in its constant fulfilment we find 
Concord, perfection, and beauty. 


There is a Charm in that name of mother, 
A spell never to be broken; 

A love never known by any other, 
Whatever loves hav been spoken. 


My mother dear, the truest friend to me, 
Who sweetly softened all my pain— 

In this Journey [ follow after thee; 
Thine, to me, is the sweetest name. 


And of all the names Known on earth, 
One there is sweeter than another; 

It is that name that I obtained by birth, 
When I heard the name of mother, 


Her ear was open to my infant cry, 
As helpless in her lap I lay; 

For that maternal smile I always sigh, 
And feel its absence here this day. 


Her eye was ever open to my wants, 
And she gave me the first supply; 

As for the cooling brook the thirsty pants— 
Alas! that one such friend should die. ` 


In all her manners, kindness; and so bland, 
So winning to the wayward child! 

Soft and gentle was that maternal hand, 
That often held mine when she smiled. 


The aroma of her genial spirit, 
Her iove, her patience—and so kind! 
Let me her hopes and Virtues inherit, 
Is the bliss I desire to find. 


The past, in all my plays, that mother bore, 
And 80, all through life, to the end; 

And this 80 made me love her all the more, 
As Counselor, umpire, and friend. 


Memory, faithful to its holy trust, 
Keeps her image before me still; 

Of all the loves I know, her’s was the first, 
And it soothes me now as it ever will. 


Filial love her memory green will keep, 
Never to be loved any less; 
Now laid in humanity's lap to sleep, 
She remains a power to bless. 
LAROY SUNDERLAND, 
Quincy, Mass., July 14, N.E, 109. 


rr ooo 


Blackey. 


“ Horses know considerable, don’t they ?” 
said Charley. 

«They know too much to be abused, and in- 
sulted, beaten, and driven so fearfully as they 
often are,” I said. ‘* Now just look at Blackey 
here—-do you not suppose he knows when he 
is well treated? And would he not know also, 
very quick, if ill-treated? There is not so 
much difference as one might think between 
horses and some sort of folks! I hav thought 
sometimes, when I hav seen men apply the 
whip to a poor, patient, hard-working, and 
obedient animal, that the four-footed creature 
was the best of the two.” 

Blackey threw back his ears and walked 
solemnly on as if he comprehended and ap- 
plauded what I said. , 

I hav been acquainted with Blackey several 
years. I knew him when, young and dashing, 
he dragged a carriage-full of happy children, 
with their mother, away out in the country, and 
by river roads into the pine woods, spicy and 
fragrant with rich odors, and bright with nat- 
ures gallant plumage. The birds sang and 
the children laughed, while Blackey would 
shake his head and whisk his tail as if he, too, 
were gay and glad with the little ones. How 
often he would turn his head as if to see that 
they were all there! And how careful he al- 
ways was that he should not step on them if 
they chanced to play around his feet! But 
alas! the children hav gone now—not grown 

out of baby clothes into stalwart manhood and 
beautiful womanhood, but silently gone away 
in their bright and joyous childhood into the 
unseen realm. Perhaps they are growing 
there in that fair land—in some fair land—and 
expanding with grace, knowledge, wisdom. I 
do not know. Ionly know they are absent, 
somewhere; that we hear no more their sweet 
and merry voices; that the bright smile, the 
gleeful song, and joyous laugh exist now only 
in memory. But all intertwined with it is the 
fond hope that sometime, somewhere, we may 
see again the fair, fresh faces, beautiful in 
their innocence and purity—that their dear 
voices will, sometime, be heard again, and 
` their sweet smiles dispel the memory of the 
shadows that now linger about our pathway. 


No doubt Blackey sometimes wonders what 


has become of the dear children who once 


played around bis heels, as he looks wistfully 


means,” said Nettie. 


‘Aren’t you ready to go out? Come, get on 
your things!’ And if I do not hurry, he stamps 
again, which means, ‘Why, how slow you 
are! 
you Sue!” 


east, west, north, and south, but he has a very 
indulgent mistress, and hence he is never 
overdriven, never goes hungry or thirsty, nor 
is suffered to get very tired, although he has 
traveled many a long mile in his day. 


the river, and across it, and has listened to 
stories of wise Weetamoe, the Indian woman, 
and sachem of the Pocasset tribe, who was 
drowned in the river while attempting to cross 
it at Slade’s Ferry, in the long ago time. 


away past, when the plain at Mechanicsville 
was, probably, submerged, and was a part of 
the river, but is now dry land, and dotted over 
with homes and manufactories, and I fancy 
he knows the spot on the hillside near the 
river, close to the road, where low, dark stones 
mark the place where repose the ashes of those 
citizens who once owned the land with which 
now their bones commingle, unheeding that the 
roadway was made right through their resting 
place, uncaring that civilization has pushed 
and jostled their dust carelessly, as it erected 
shops, saloons, factories, and houses thereon. 


drive him away up Highland avenue and 
around the big pond; unknowing that he, also, 
has penetrated the mysterious shades of the 
silent city. And he must miss the mother of 
those dear little children whose heart went 
with them when they left her arms so empty, 
and her home so desolate. 


‘Come, oh, come!” were the words that 
sounded in her ears, until she could resist that 
loving call no longer, and fell asleep to gently 
pass into the land of silence with all her loved 
ones gone before. 

Blackey is a handsome creature, of fine form 
and jet black coat, adorned with a white star 
in his forehead. He is shy and sensitiv, and 
when younger would start at a piece of paper 
in the road, or at anything strange or gro- 
tesque. But he is more mature now, and 
would not shy at anything, unless, possibly, 
at a fashionably dressed ‘‘ dude” ora drunken 
man. He will even stand boldly by and watch 
the steam cars go past without the quiver of a 
muscle. Sometimes a pebble gets in his shoe, 
and then he walks lame, when Charley has to 
get out and remove the obstacle, when he trots 
off with great pleasure. 

Occasionally he will make believe he has a 
stone, or something, in his shoe, and go very. 
lame. i 

Charley gets out and makes an examination, 
but finds nothing there, when Blackey will 
toss his head, kick up his heels, and start off 
on a gallop, as much as to say, ‘‘I was only 
fooling! O you great goosey, you !” 

Blackey isa horse that has no ambition to 
climb long bills, and will generally stop at the 
foot of one and look over his shoulder. In 
horse language that is an inquiry if he must go 
to the top of that hill. After a minute or so he 
seems to say, 

“Well, if I must, I must, and I guess I'll 
make up my mind to do it;” and then away 
he goes, wishing, probably, that there were 
fewer hills in this life for horses to tread. 

If left to himself Blackey would always stop 
at my gate. He has called so many times to 
tuke me to ride that he stops at the gate of 
his own accord, stamps his feet, looks toward 
the door, and neighs. 

“I suppose you know what the neigh 


“Certainly I do,” I replied. “It means, 


I’m impatient to be going. Come along, 


He knows all the nice drives in this vicinity, 


He has heard us admire the lovely view up 


Blackey has heard us speak, also, of the far 


Such are the changes of time, and from the 


dust of the burial-ground with its dead past 


arise the life and industry of the living present. 

Blackey knows well the way over the ‘‘new 
bridge,” for his head is often turned that way, 
and he scents the saltish air as he trots over 
the long bridge, until he reaches the draw, 
and then, glancing up at the notice, ‘‘ Draw— 
Walk,” he sedately changes his trot into a 
soldierly step, and walks across the draw, 
looking demurely at the Captains B. and S., 
who, leaning over the rail, are watching the 
fish and the ripples of the river. Sometimes 
Blackey has to halt until the great draw swings 
back to allow a stately three-masted schooner 
or a cunning little tug-boat to pass through on 
a journey up the river to Somerset or Taunton. 

Across the bridge, Blackey knows the favorit 
way to the left, and he dashes on rapidly, 
especially if he hears the rumble of the rail- 
way train on the bridge overhead, for he dis- 


in the faces of those he meets, but sees no | likes to be outrun even by steam. On he goes 
bright little Binney, no blue-eyed, fair-haired | to the left, and by the water-side, and the pict- 
Grace, and no baby Pauline, reaching up her| ure is a very pretty one. 
chubby little hands to caress his glossy mane | waters, npon which dance many a white sail, 
and arching neck. Perhaps he wonders, too, | may be seen the mammoth steamer Pilgrim at 
where the grandfather has gone who used to| the dock, waiting for her load of passengers 


of the death of your little niece Susie, and felt 
very sorry for youin your affliction; she was 
such a dear little girl. It must be very hard 
for you to become reconciled to her loss. It 
seems so strange that those who are so bright 
and smart should be taken away; but diph- 
theria is a terrible disease, and many families 
are madesad by its entrance into them. Please 
accept our deepest sympathy, even though it 
comes late. I hav been away to Spencer for a 
while. Went in May, and returned last Mon- 
day. It had been so long since I was there in the 
summer that it seemed like a new place to me. 
It is very pleasant there now and I enjoyed my. 
visit very much; hav been almost sorry I did 
not stop longer, we hav had such miserable 
weather since I came back, so much dampness 
here, and it was so dry and pleasant there. 
My uncle and aunt were quite well; they are 
quite anxious to go to Saratoga, but I think it 
rather doubtful if they do, as it is not conven- 
ient for them to leave home. 

I hav finished my silk quilt; itis quite pretty; 
I hope you will come to the Cape sometime 
and see it. Iam greatly obliged to you forthe . 
pieces which you sent me forit. The super- 
intendent of the Universalist church in Spencer 
felt badly because I was coming home so soon; 
he was quite anxious to hav me join his Sun- 
day-school. I told him I was no fit subject 
for a Sunday-school, as I had hardly been in 
one for ten years. I expect I quite shocked 
him, however; I thought I was abont tired of 
being invited in when I did not wish to go. I 
must close now; shall be much pleased to hear 
from you. when itis convenient for you to 
write, and should be very glad to- hav you 
come and see us. With love from father, 
mother, and myself, 

Yours affectionately, 


Across the blue 


and freight. Other steamboats and sailing 
crafts are going out and coming in, while above, 
on an elevation, is the busy, thriving city, with 
its work-places and homes, its spires, domes, 
and school-houses, its cleanly streets and 
wealth of sheltering foliage, and the blue shy 
overhead flecked with wreaths of cumuli, and 
dotted with stars—which we do not see, 
because it is daylight. 

A wealth of wild roses are blooming among 
the rocks on the bank all along, and hand- 
somer blossoms, the living children, play hide- 
and-seek among them. Blackey likes to pause 
a moment to watch them, and also to take a 
look at Bealky’s dry dock, where, nearly al- 
ways, May be seen a vessel or two undergoing 
repairs. 

. Turning to the right, Blackey knows well 
the way to Brayton’s point, for he has taken 
his mistress there many times in the course of 
his life, and when he hears her say, ‘‘I do not 
feel just right to-day,” he knows as well as can 
be that a drive to the shore will revive her 
sinking spirits, and infuse new life and health 
in both brain and body. 

“What fine stone walls!” he has heard me 
say, when I hav been one more in the carriage. 
And he looks over the meadows and pastures 
where the cattle are grazing, and almost stops 
to see, when I say, ‘‘See the chickens, and the 
pigs, and the jet black ones, playing like 
lambs, while the old mother looks on, con- 
tented and proud of her big family.” 

Then there is the great farm house—but I 
don’t like its leaden color, though in the com- 
fort of living in it one would not mind the 
color, maybe. 

And then there are fields of waving oats, 
potato-patches all in. white blossom, giving 
promis of hidden health and wealth in the 
beds beneath the thick green leaves —that is, if 
the bugs do not destroy them before maturity. 

A thick wood, full of deep shadows and 
glistening with glossy leaves, proud with tall 
trees, whose swaying branches seem to whis- 
per of hiding rabbits and slimy serpents, as 
well as wildwood flowers, twining grape-vines, 
aromatic herbs, and soft, velvety mosses. The 
birds sing gaily among the trees, secure from 
interruption in their homes among the deep 
recesses of the forest glades, and the wild 
flowers bloom and fade among the birds and 
berries. 

A turn again in the road, past lovely scenery, 
farms through which wind Lee's and OCole’s 
River, make a sweet and attractiv view. Flow- 
ers and ferns grow all along the country road- 
side, and, in their time, wild strawberries peep 
out from the long grasses. Passing a | little 
railway station, all at once we come to a bend 
in the bay, and we are at the Brayton beach, 
and the water is kissing the shore as it slowly 
recedes, while an old man digs clams, pausing 
now and then to take a long breath, or, per- 
haps, to take in the loveliness of the panoramic 
scone before him—rich meadows, farm lands,, 
historic Mount Hope below; in front the wide 
expanse of salt water, and the city across it on 
the left. The view is exquisit, the pure air 
intoxicating, and I always feel as if I did not 
stay half long enough in such a lovely spot, 

One day, Charley unhitched Blackey and led 
him into the water to wash his feet, though he 
would not go till Charley took off his shoes and 
went into the water also. 

Returning home, aload of hay was just 
ahead, and Blackey snatched a mouthful, and 
thus all the way on to the bridge he would 
keep snatching mouthfuls, running up to the 
load and then walking slowly till that was de- 
voured, then trotting up to the load again, 
slyly helping himself, and so on all the dis- 
tance. 

If the driver chanced to turn his head, 
Blackey would look another way innocently, 
as though he never thought of newly mown 
hay all his life. Don’t horses know? 

Well, I should say they do. Blackey knows, 
and Mrs. P. will never part with him till the 
shadows fall, and, his work done, he lies 
down to rest. 


S. HEURS. 


Correspondence. 


A young man with Liberal views wishes to corre- 
spond with a few plain, intelligent, true-hearted la- 
dies under thirty. Object: if suitable, matrimony: 
Ladies interested will please respond freely. 

Address C. B. Herman, Bridgeport, O., 
2131 


GEORGE CHAINEY 


Wishes to enter into correspondence with Lib- 
erals throughout the country in reference to 
lecture engagements for the coming season. 

Mr. Chainey needs no recommendation from 
us. We print below a few of his indorsements, 
which certainly are the strongest testimonials 
ever given to any Liberal lecturer, except In- | 
gersoll, in this country: 


COL. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL: “Mr. Chainey is one 
of the best thinkers in this Country. He has a won- 
derful command of language, is full of imagery, 
comparison, antithesis, logic, and beauty. He feels 
what he says With his whole heart, and perceives it 
with his entire brain. He is perfectly honest, and 
for that Very reason is intellectually keen. Down- 
right honesty in such a man is genius, He giv3a 
true transcript of hig mind, and givs it with great 
power. He is well acquainted with the church, 
knows all the ways of the theologian, and under- 
stands the inside of the whited sepulcher of super- 
stition. His lectures stir me like trumpets. They 
are filled with the loftiest spirit. Eloquent, logical,’ 
and poetic, they are as welcome and refreshing as 
the breeze of morning on the cheek of fever.” 

“Mr. Ohainey is a large, well formed, though 
rather round-shouldered man, wears no beard, and 
in these days of Crops would be Called a long-haired 
man. He hasa big head and broad face. He is an 
orator. His eloquence is his chief fascination. His 
periods are modelsof oratorical beauty, and though 
ordinarily unimpassioned he occasionally becomes 
intensely strong in his dramatic effects. He is sin- 
gularly graceful of gesture, His methods inspire 
one with a conviction of his honesty. His elocution 
is masterly. ` His voice is magnetic, powerful, flex- 
ible, very pleasing. His sentiments are beautifully 
painted sacrilege. He would make a famous actor.” 
—Scranton Daily Republican, 

“Mr. Chainey’s lecture was one of the most brill- 
iant oratorical efforts ever delivered in Creston. Wo 
doubt if any lecturer, other than Col. Ingersoll, 
could use so much of beautiful metaphor.” — Creston 
Commoner. 

“Mr. Chainey’s enunciation is perfect, his sen- 
tences forcible and impassioned. Like Ingersoll he 
has the happy faculty of Clothing an idea in such a 
peculiarly taking form, that at first thought the con- 
trary idea seems an absurdity and an imposture.”’— 
Syracuse Morning Uerald. 


Address for particulars 
GEORGE CHAINEY, 33 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


The Freethinkers’ Magazine 


for July is out, and is for sale at this office. The 
contents are as follows: The Impeachment of Chris- 
tianity, by Francis E. Abbot; The New-born Soul, a 
poem, by Courtlandt Palmer; Universal Union Ke 
form, by Stephen Pearl Andrews; Sunday Laws, by 
Hon. Elizur Wright; Science and Theology, by Geo. 
Chainey; Agitators, by A. B. Bradford; A Plea for 
the Rights of Animals, by Ellintt Preston; Hints to 
Speakers and Writers, by John Stoltze, M.D.; All 
Sorts—Editorial notes; Freethought Directory; Ex- 
tracts from Letters; Advertisments; Business Di- 


rectory. Price 25 Cents. 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA, 


. INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Our Puzzle Box. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
JULY 19, 1884. à 


1. Rebus; 2. Money; 3. Anagram; 4. Heroin. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations, 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, ` 
33 Ollnton Piace, New York. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 
A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 cents, For sale at this office, 


Correspondence. 


East Dennis, July 6, 1884. 
` Dear Miss Wrson: I hav been thinking of 
writing you for a long time, and hav intended 
to write, but every week there has been some- 
thing to occupy my mind and time. I hope 
you will not think I hav forgotten you entirely, 
for I certainly hav not. Iread your letter to 
the Investigator of a few months ago speaking 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, AUGUST 2, 1884. 


Liberal Meetings. 

[Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in the 
United States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no- 
tices of their meetings published in this column free if the 
officers will send them to us.) 


‘MICHIGAN, 


Musxecon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o'clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 

OHIO. 


CrEvELAND.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 r.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 

MAINE. 


Portianp.—Dr, H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Tomple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
p.m. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 

Por .—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. ist 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free, : 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The ‘Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Autoona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

PurapeLpai.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o’clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
= Trutn SEEKER and Liberal books for 
sale. i 

PrrrssurcH.—Pitisburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Newarx.—Newark Liberal: League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
eussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 
i i CANADA. - 
`- Tögonrtö.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Montrean.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 P.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. 8. Wilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 

GANANOQUE, Ont.—Gananoque Secular So- 
ciety, meets every Sunday evening at eight 
o’clock, in Acton’s Hall. Free Library and 
Reading Room open all day Sunday. Visitors 
and strangers always welcome. Geo. G. 
Meikle, President; Henry Smith, Secretary. 

NEW YORK. 

Ausany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 r.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals Visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yorke Orry.—The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited. Arcanum Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 p.m. 

Broorniyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free, Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale-——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o’clock, Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale.——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited.—— The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E, D., at 3 p.m. Public eordially in- 
vitad  Donrs open at 2:30 pin. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00, 
This Volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculcates moral duties and human rights from a 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY~ 
JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 OTS, SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 
MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 


IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr, 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 


tion; the Church and Science; the Church |”: 


and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman's Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand, Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least, Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
` 38 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Ormes s Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


—OF— 


THERD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 


COMPARED AND REVISED. 
By M. E. BILLINGS, 
AUTHOR OF 


“ PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETC., ‘ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” ` 
“HOLY CROSS,” 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. C. LEeranD, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS. 


No. 1.—The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material Universe; the Law of Con- 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2.—Origin of Lite; 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
larged and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 

10 cents. 


The Development of the Spirit 
Transition. 

The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No. 4.-The Process of Mental Action; 
Or, How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price 
16 cents. 


No. 5.—The Origin of the Christian Relig- 


on. 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tianity, Confessions of Its Founders. ‘Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 75 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Rome, Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace of 


us. 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.—_Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E. 8. TWING, of Westfield; N. Y. 25 cents. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
Written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No.1 
And bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. S. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents, 

No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the sptrit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

a W. Sprague’s and Mary  Clark’s 

ae eriences n the First Ten spheres 
o r e. 

` medium, ATHALDINE SMITE, Oswego, N. ¥. Price 

20 cents. 


: THIRD EDITION, 


BIBLE MYTHS 


AND THEIR 


Parallels in Other Religions, 


Being a Comparison of the Old and New estament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous iliustrations. 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common With other na- 
tions; and then trace them to their evident originand 
explain their meaning. 

“It has long been acknowledged by the most emi- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far as we 
know, the present isthe first complete and scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.” —Boston Cour- 


“ Never before has there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one Just published 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.’’—Boston Times. 

“It is unquestionably true that the results of a 
Yrationalistic study of the Christian scriptures are 
nowhere else so accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—N, F. Sun. 


1 Vol. Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. 


Price, = = u = a= $3.00 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 


The Gods. 


In five lectures, com prising 
bolt,” * Thomas Paine.” * In 4 
tics and Heresies.” - 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Including, * Liberty for Man, Woman, and Chiid;’ 
*¢Phe Declaration of Independence,’ *Anont Farming 
in Illinois;” * The Grant Banquet,” * The Rev. Alexan. 
der Clark,” “The Past Rises before Me Like a Dream,” 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 
“The Gods,’ “* Hum. 
viduslity,” and ” Here- 


Paper, 50 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 


per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00, 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll 


“The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should send for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


The BIBLE—WHENCE ard WHAT? 


BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 


A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 
ing the literature contained in the Old and 


New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 
Address THE TRUTH SEKKKR. 
38 Clinton Place. N Y 


AS! Improved or unimproved lands 
KANS Ñ sanywhere in the state. For in- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., write to 
WATSON & THRAPP, or 0. H. CUSTENBORDER, 
1y13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


“ANTICHRIST.” 


Proving conclasivly that 
THE STORY OF JE8US CHRIST: 
His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—is 8 myth. 
TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
Price. $2.00. 83 CUnton Place, New Yo W- 


EVERY LIBERAL SHOULD 
POSSESS 


THE LIBERAL HYMN-BOOK.—150 Peautiful Songs 
of Liberty and Freethought. Read and sing them 
at Home. Read and sing them at Meetings. Teach 
them to the children. Price 25 cents. 


DIANA.—Evolution in Marriage. The Higher Law. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and cured. Price 25 cents. 


BURNZ’ FONIC SHORTHAND,—A complete Self-In- 
structor in the art of Verbatim Reporting. Price 
$1. Send for circulars, 


THE SPELLING REFORM—And 
Price 10 cents. E 


The above works sent promptly on receipt of price. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER 
33 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


Man.—Whence and Whither. 
. By R. B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., 
Author of “The Bible.—Whence and What ? 


About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 


How to Help it 


cussion of many collateral questions, from a 
rationalistic standpoint. 
1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKEE, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


& FREETHOUGIT WORKS. > 
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Price, $1.50. 


Idols and Ideals, with n Essays on 
Christianity. By Moncure D. Conway, 
the brilliant Rationalistic preacher o? 
London. $1.50. 


If, Then, and When. From the doc- 
trins of the Church. By WARREN SUMNER 
Bartow. 10 cents. 


Image Breaker (the). By Joun E. 
Remssure. Six lectures bound together, 
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The Decline of Faith; 2. Protestant In~ 
tolerance; 3. Washington an Unbeliever; 
4. Jefferson an Unbeliever; 5. Paine and 
Wesley; The Christian Sabbath. | 


Infidel’s or Inquirer’s Text-book, be- 
ing the substance of thirteen lectures op 
the Bible. By Rosmer Coorrr. $1. 


Ingersoll in Canada. A Reply to 
Wendling, Archbishop Lynch, ‘ By- 
stander,” and others, By ALLEN PRINGLE. 
15 cents. 


Is Life Worth Living. By Wr. 
H. Matnocs. Contents: The New Im- 
port of the Question, Morality and the 
Prize of Life, Sociology as the Fountain 
of Morality, Goodness as its own Re- 
ward, Love as the test of Goodness, Life 
as its own Reward, The Superstition of 
Positivism, The Practical Prospect. The 
Logic of Scientific Negation, Morality, 
and Natural Theism, The Human Race 
and Revelation, Universal History and 
the claims of the Christian Church, Be- 
lief and Will. Paper $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


Jehovah Unveiled; or, The Character 
of the Jewish Deity Delineated. A new 
and valuable book. 35 cents. 


Kneeland’s National Hymns. 35 cts. 


Koran (the). A new English edition 
of the Koran of Mohammed, to which ig 
added the life of Mohammed, or the his- 
tory of that doctrin which was begun and 
carried on by him in Arabia. Price, $1.50 


Letters of Junius. Two volumes in 
ores From the latest London edition. 
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tiv Against Religious Prejudices. By 
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French by Anraony C. Mippreton, M.D. 
Price, $1.00. 


Life of Paine. By J. E. Remszura. 


Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Life of Thomas Paine, author of 
“Common Sense,” “Rights of Man,” 
se ge of Reason,” etc., with critical and 
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By Gruzert Vare. $1.00. 


Love and Transition: A Plea in poetry 
for the practicalization of known truth. 
By Mary E. Tinrorson. $1.00. 


Loye Ventures of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. A Spicy Narrativ. “And they 
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Man’s Nature and Development. By 
Henry GEORGE ATKINSON, F. G. S., and 
Harnrer Mantingav. $1.50. 


Modern Thinkers: What they Think 
and Why. (Principally on Social 
Science.) By Van Beuren Denstow, LL- 
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soll. With eight portraits: Comte, Swe- 
denborg, Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, 
Thomas Paine, Fourier, Herbert Spencer, 
and Ernst Haeckel. 384 pages. $1.50. 


Moral Education: Its Laws and Meth- 
ods. By Prof. J. R. BUCHANAN. A new 
method to conquer crime, disease, and 
misery, which churches, colleges, and 
governments have signally failed to do. 
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Moral Physiology; A Brief and Plain 
Treatis on the Population Question. By 
Roxsert Dare Owen. 60 cents. 


Mortality of the Soul and the Immor- 
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PELLEGRINI. 10 cents. 


Myths and Myth-Makers: Old Tales 
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Kelso’s “Bible Analyzed.” 
This isa brave book; and a valuable addition 
to the scientific criticism of the Bible. The 
Bible is a thoroughly misunderstood book, and 
before its genuin worth can be appreciated 
there must be a conclusiv exposition of its 
barbarism and falsity. Col. Kelso has made 
an earnest effort in this direction. He has put 
his heart into the undertaking, and every line 


while in Yucatan, which I visited last week, 
they are not allowed to appear in their vest- 
ments in public; and in this city no church 
bell is allowed to be rung for more than three 
minutes at a time, nor oftener than once in half 
an hour. 

Yet it must not be inferred that the spirit of 
the Catholic church is entirely broken, by any 
means. [Itis still activ, if not dominant. With 


`. the dissecting-knife must be used without com- 


the French army and Maximilian they fought 
railroads and telegraphs, declaring their arrival 
to mask the invasion of the devil; but when 
Juarez, the great image-breaker, came back 
and shot Maximilian, it prepared the way for 
that revival of railroad building that took 
place under President Porfirio Diaz, introduc- 
ing the nineteenth century—the new order of 
things. The prescience of the church has been 
justified, and the iron way and the iron wire 
hav proved indeed its enemies. Tho church 
is losing power day by day; day by day the 
spirit of unbelief grows strong. As on the 
continent of Europe, few educated men go to 
church at all, and many forbid their wives and 
daughters to attend the confessional. But the 
nativ peons—the poorest and most wretched 
class—are still mainly subject to the priest. 
In many provinces and states they yield him 


throbs with the intensity of his conviction. 
He battles with the Bible as the great enemy 
of human progress. He may giv a one-sided 
view of this eventful literature, but he givs an 
entirely truthful one, displayed with keen and 
masterly logic. The folly of the orthodox 
theory of inspiration is: fully exposed. The 
Bible cannot be a divine revelation, even sup- 
posing there is a God to make such a revela- 
tion. It does not accord with our ideas of just- 
ice, of purity, and of truth. As an infallible 
_ revelation it presents a hideous picture of its 
author. ` It shows him to be a savage despot, 
and the upholder of the greatest wrongs and 
crimes in human history. This theory of the 
Bible is fearfully corrupting; it is an insult to 
man’s best thought. It must be putaway, and 


punction in order that we may see the essen-|° Ss 4 
implicit obedience. 


tial rottenness of bibliolatry, which is a dead 
monster in the path of human improvement. 
Mr. Kelso has done a grand work in flinging 
the severe light of common sense upon this 
superstitious reverence. He has performed 
his task nobly, with the vehemence of an 
iconoclast indeed; but with the spirit of the 
scholar and the philosopher. I can heartily 
recommend his admirable criticism. It con- 
tains a fund of information forthe radical. It 
sweeps away an immense amount of trash and 
prepares for a more progressiv view of these 
ancient records. Iam sure that Liberals will 
giv to this strenuous worker and to the fruits 
of his labor a universal welcome. 
SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 


Catholicism Dying Out of Mexico. 
W. A. Croffut, Freethinker, in Church Union. 
Crrx oy Mexico, March 10, 1884. 

Verily, the Catholic church is having a hard 
time during these latter years. Bismarck has 
laid a heavy hand on it; in France it is an out- 
cast; and in Italy, home of the holy father ever 
since Peter’s crucifixion, heresy so abounds 
that few men are bold enough to go to church; 
and the man who either fears, respects, or 
obeys a priest is regarded as little better than 
an idiot, 

The church entered Mexico as a wonderful 
miracle-worker, with the winged god, Cortes, 
at its head, but to-day almost all of its glory is 
lost. Few are left to do it reverence except 
the peons, the very lowest class, not one in ten 
of whom can read or write. In the year 1859 
one-third of all the real and personal property 
of Mexico belonged to the church, including 
vast tracts of fertil land and great blocks in 
the heart of the chief cities. When Juarez, 
the renowned ‘‘ Upsetter,” put his hand on the 
helm of state, he gave things new direction. 
He confiscated the property of priests and of 
the church. He abolished convents. He 
drove out the nuns. Even now, when the 
Juarezian hostility is somewhat relaxed, no 
priest is permitted to appear on the street in 
the garb of his order, and there is a law that 
no house shall be the residence of more than 
one nun. I think it was a nun I met this 
morning on the street, attired externally like 
any other woman, her white cap barely visible 
beneath the folds of a heavy black woolen 
shawl drawn over her head. . 

The parade of the church has everywhere 
been discouraged; its noise and pompous cer- 
emonies are everywhere crippled by law. 
Monks and nuns hav mostly been expelled, 
some convents are falling to ruins, many are 
deserted; and at Zacatecas and Monterey they 
hay become hotels. It is said there is only one 
church in Mexico at present undergoing re- 
pairs. Many churches hav become factories, 
some are used as barracks, others as ware- 
houses, and a few, it is said, as breweries, and 
even as barns, like the Cologne Cathedral in 
the wars of Napoleon. Some hav been sold 
by the state for a few dollars. If they were 
more portable I would bring one home as a 
relic. 

As in Italy and in France, inscriptions of 
adherence hav been exacted of every church, 
and painted prominently on the facade. Here 
every church that survived Juarez has been 

compelled to raise a flagstaff on its front, where 
the national colors are displayed. It should 
be added, however, that this is not always re- 
quired, as the republic of Mexico is divided 
into twenty-seven states, one territory, and 
one federal district, and these states, having 
greater power than our own, hav enacted re- 
straining laws of various degrees of severity. 
In the states of Michoacan and Talisco, for in- 
stance, the power of the clergy is still strong; 


in North America. 
tec temple where sixty thousand living human 
beings had their quivering hearts torn out and 
offered reeking to the horrible god. In no ca- 
thedral of Europe did I ever see so Many peo- 
ple at their devotions as knelt there to-day 
before the various shrines. 
boxes were mostly occupied; the priests sitting 
with face exposed and a listening ear, and at 
the other side a well-dressed lady murmuring 
with a fan shielding her face. 
peons at confessional; they were all kneeling 
with upturned face to some gaudy object of 
devotion, or, with their faces bent low, kissing 
the wooden floor. 
districts knelt serenely behind a bag of corn 
which he had set upon the floor in front of 
him; another had a string of live chickens 
around his neck, hanging head downward and 
sending up a gentle peep of pain as he counted 
his beads and said his prayer. 
prayed that he might get a good round price 
for his chickens—quien sabe?—and perhaps if 
they could hav prayed they would hav suppli- 
cated to be let looge after long hours of torture. 


Even boycotting is carried 


on in this spirit of fanaticism; in many of the 
rural districts the peons refuse to work for a 
farmer or a manufacturer who is not in favor 
with the priest. 
of Italy and Austria, the peon of Mexicois still 
the bulwark of the church. 


Like the unlettered peasant 


Walking down the Puente San Francisco to- 


day I saw an unusual flutter ahead of me. 
Fifty people gathered in half. a minute on the 
sidewalk, where a carriage had stopped. A 
man stepped out of a carriage and walked into 
an open door bearing something in his hands. 
On the instant all fell down upon their knees 
on the pavement and in the street, some, in- 
deed, dropping supine upon their faces—ev- 
eryone but three of us. 
a well-dressed lady, who drew her Spanish lace 
more closely around her head and glided away, 
and the other was a man ina silk hat—a Span- 
iard too, I think, who cast upon them a smile 
of pity and walked on. 
trate peons scrambled to their feet again, 
robed, all of them, in the nativ costume, each 
in two garments of coarse white cotton cloth. 
and some with sandals, but most of them bare 
of head and foot. 


One of these last was 


Presently the pros- 


I hay visited the cathedral, too—the largest 
It stands on the great Az- 


The confessional 


There were no 


One peon from the rural 


Perhaps he 


As we passed out, a haggard woman sitting 


behind a long table covered with folded pa- 
pers outside the door stopped us with a vehe- 
ment gesture and besought us, as we valued 
riches, to buy one of the thousand lottery 
tickets upon the table, for this was the last 
chance, and the ticket would draw the magnif- 
icent prize to-morrow. Would we fling away 


such a splendid opportunity? We would; and 
we turned around to look at the curious Aztec 


calendar stone that leaned against the wall. 
+ 


A Placky Woman. 
From the Boston Commonwealth. 

We found a genuin smacking of heroism in 
the recent refusal of Miss Mueller (or Miller), 
in London, to pay taxes on the property she 
held. The law, as we all know, is very ready 
to read to women responsibilities that should 
only exist with certain rights that are univer- 
sally denied her. If women commonly revolted 
against this injustice the effect would be good, 
prompt, and final. Miss Mueller, we under- 
stand, is in no sense different from other wo- 
men who hold property except in the fact of 
being rather more than ordinarily interested in 
the movement for woman suffrage and in being 
pluckily determined to assert thatinterest prac- 
tically. In due course oflaw she was assessed, 
as are other women, by the state. But here the 


parallel breaks off rather abruptly. For, in- 
stead of timidly and unquestioningly paying 
her taxes after the manner of the generality of 
the sex, she refused to acknowledge the justice 
of the tax so long as she was denied suffrage. 
As the lawis materially stronger than anisolated 
person, the officers in fair time arrived and de- 
strained a certain portion of the recalcitrant’s 
personal property. This is the usual course, 
which the victim can only ineffectually protest 
against. But itis well to note in conclusion 
that the woman who suffers in this case is not 
weakly stunned under the blow; she simply 
goes to work anew to make this ‘‘ outrage” 
impossible for the future. 

If all women would do as this one has done, 
the cause of woman suffrage would receive 
an unstemmed impetus. The protest is simply 
of kind with that announced by the American 
colonists when they led the way to revolution. 
The principle is one we are apt to forget, but 
itis unanswerable. Wein America are readier 
to make it the basis of our claims for repub- 
licanism for men in Europe than to giv women 
the benefit of it at home. England is, in re- 
spect to women, no more an offender than the 
United States. Arguments used against wo- 
man suffrage are often so mean, and so unlike 
those we would urge if the rights of men were 
at stake, that they resolve male ‘‘ superiority ” 
into absolute dishonor. Is it square and 
manly to force theory into a fitness with irrec- 
oncilable substance? And yet we do it with 
the hasty and inexcusable negativs we put 
upon the female right to vote. It is not likely 
that anyone could explain fairly just why the 
English woman should be the victim, as she is 
now,.of an unjust national spirit. It is, of 
course, said that the taxes should hav been 
paid first, and the protest then made, but the 
effect, as is evident, is greater as chosen by 
Miss Mueller. The colonists never would hay 
won their cause on such a mode of procedure. 
There is afresh and conclusiv pluck in the 


act selected. 
i 


Stray Scraps. 


At Bates College commencement, Lewiston, 
Me., June 26th., Annie Maria Bracket read a 
thesis—‘‘ Modern Civilization Based on Chris- 
tianity.” Doubtless the girl-child treated the 
subject thoroughly, and we Liberals may now 
hold our peace, as the question is settled for- 
ever. 

“Ong can do nothing without God,” said 
Rev. Philip Brooks in his Baccalaureate ser- 
mon before the Harvard class ’84. Then Gui- 
teau was right; God helped him assassinate 
President Garfield; and without God Judas 
Iscariot could not hav betrayed Jesus Christ. 


Cartes Duprey Warner in his Phi Beta 
Kappa oration, Dartmouth College, June 25th, 
referred to the ‘‘mind cure” craze in Boston 
as “‘ evidence of singular credulity and inclina- 
tion to delusion.” Did he forget that himself 
and every Christian are worse deluded ina 
credulous scare about a young Judean tramp 
1800 years ago curing somewhat after the same 
fashion; yea, even to the raising of the dead (?), 
the healer himself being a sample proof of res- 
urrection? 

Samp Mrs. Livermore at the late Boston anni- 
versaries: ‘‘It is woman’s especial duty to ad- 
vance the work of churches.” If this is true, 
will woman vote God in the Constitution or 
out of the Constitution? The American party 
(God-in-the-Constitution), in their platform at 
Chicago last month, resolved: “We hold to 
and will vote for woman suffrage.” Yea, be- 
cause they realize the value of woman’s vote, 
a la Mrs. Livermore; while the two large, pop- 
ular parties scorn her aid as an interference, 


In his Baccalaureate sermon, June 29th., 
President Seelye of Amherst College said in 
reference to the dynamite scare and threats: 
“ You cannot put down social disturbances by 
social science. When men hav bound them- 
selvs in the chains of a false doctrin, you can- 
not liberate them by proving the doctrin to be 
false. The purpose which has chosen the 
falsehood prevents one from secing that it is 
false.” Oh, how true is this of Christianity; 
Would that Professor Seelye could see that he 
is picturing himself in his mistaken description 
of heretical scientists. Social science no more 
failed to put down those six Amherst seniors 
who were to hav graduated the next day, but 
were expelled because they “‘ roused the whole 
neighborhood early Sunday morning by riot- 
ous behavior,” than did the harmonious relig- 
ion of the prince of peace in which the faculty 
had instructed these drunken Amherst senior 
rowdies, the majority of whom probably were 
the sons of doctors of divinity: ‘A party of 
Amherst seniors roused the whole neighbor- 
hood of that part of Amherst village known as 
‘East street,’ early Sunday morning by riot- 
ous behavior. They broke the door of the East 
street Congregational church, pounded upon 
the doors of private residences, and broke sev- 
eral windows: A large party of citizens as- 
sembled, and with the aid of constables cap- 
tured the whole party but one. Six seniors 
were bound over by Judge Thomason a charge 
of drunkenness and riotous behavior, and their 
case comes up on Wednesday at the very hour 
that they would hav graduated. Under the 
college rules the offenders are no longer mem- 
bers of theinstitution. The names of the men 
arrested are G. W. Wadsworth, John H. Noble, 
E. H. Sawyer, C. W. Eustis, A. W. Whitcomb, 
and §. E. Appleton.” 
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Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
in their Bearing on the Producing of Chil- 
dren of Finer Health and Greater Ability. 
By M. L. Houwroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

Our Girls, and Some of the Things 
They Ought to Know. By Dro Luwis, M.D. 

: Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Foote’s Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense. By E. B. Foors, 
M.D, Price, $1.50. 

By E. 


Hland-Book of Health Hints. 
B. Foore, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


Sexual Physiology for the Young. 
By E. B. Foors, M.D. Price, 50 cents. 


Science in Story; Teaches Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 5 vols. in one. 
Price, $2.00; extra cloth, gold back, 5 vols. 
bound separately, $5.00. _ 


Health Manual, Devoted to Healing 
by Means of Ni ature’s Higher Forces; includ- 
ing the Health Guide, revised and improved. 
By Evwm D. BABBITT, D.M., author of 

‘Principles of Light and Color,” ‘* Wonders 

of Light and Color.” Price, $1.00, 


and that your ailments can be eradicated Without the ald of MEDIOIN. 
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THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FORM OF DISEASE 
WITHOUT MEDICIN. 


THE 
EUREKA MACNETIC INSOLE 


CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or In person free of charge. Send 
for Illustrated Pamphlet, 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


471 West Madison Street, 


i 


N / fi . 
LADIES’ MAGNETIO JAOKET. Price, $18. 
TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced . our clalms are correct in every particular 
THESE APPLIANOES ARE 


Chicago, M, 


THE AOME OF PERFECTION: 
Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in| Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
One Week. Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


OINOINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 

DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir; As I feel greatly in-} DR. L. THNNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received trom | your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- | was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- | Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
flicted as I hay been that the effect was simply maT- | the last six years. Ihad tried numerous remedles 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- | before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
Sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but | MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
after Wearing a suit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING | pounded gratitude, I remain 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav Yours respectruily,.. 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- H. A. BROWN 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- ne 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the Ladies, read the following testimony from a lad; 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- | who had been under drug treatment for eight year: 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great | with nervous prostration and female weakness: 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the OSBORN, O., Dec. 16, 1882. 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there-| pp. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; ala 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your | the Olothing on Tuesday last. 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effectin; 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate OATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in the same 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 


Pipe rine very skilful) that brings relief one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladies, read the- following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she 1s perfectly well, and has not taken a dose ot 
medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult us when your physician tells you he can do nothinog 
for you; it will pay you. 


two days after the application. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 


sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of 8t. Louis, at which place I was then stopping,jall of whom declared that I had an Ovarian Tumor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my miud to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called‘to the Bureka Magnetic Appliances, Asa drowning mar 

will catch ata straw, so did I catch ai this faint hope ofacure. Four months ago I purchased a suilt,o 

your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- ea 

mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became leas from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appi- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they Will do all and more than you Claim for them. I remain, 

Gratefully yours, MRS. Many J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts -~ = = 6.00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts,- - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances, each, - + 500 
Leg Belts, each, = 5 a 4,00 
Knee Caps, each, - = = 8.00 
Wristiets, each, - 28 1.50 
Sleeping Caps, - - =- =- 4.00 
Ladies acket. - + ~- 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - ~- «+ 15.00 
Superfine Insoles, =- - >» 1.00 
Children’s garments upon application. 
Any of the above garments sentto any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. Ifyouare uncertain ag to What would best suit your case 
send us Word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. hile our 


appliances are offered at leas than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselys. Every magnet is put through & particular process, and 
hay raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of tron, the majority of such Worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of Material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged inthe garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enabies us to offer them 


O ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


so that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. : 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic applances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


further Information, DR. L. TENNEY, 
cae OE 471 West Madison Street, Ohicago, Ill. 


At 


Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THER 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 


DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 


Marriage and Divorce, 


By R. D. Westbrook, D D. LL.B, 
Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?” 


CONTENTS: 
The True Ideal of Marriage. 
Free Love. 
The History of Marriago. 
The Old Testament Divorce Law. 
The New Testament on Divorce. 
Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. i 
Rational Deductions from Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better than Cu" e. 


Price, 50 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. 


at this office, FOr Ral 


33 Clinton Place, New York. 


RICHARD’SCROWN 


HOW HE WON AND WORE I1. 


This is a book of 300 pages, embodying the - 
most graphic, vivid, and thrilling por- 
trayal of Society Life as it 
now exists. 

The third edition of this remarkable book 
has just been issued by its author, Mrs. Anna 
D. Weaver. It is a story of thrilling interest, 
thoroughly dramatic, pathetic, fascinating, 
forcible, and graphic. What “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” was to the slavery question, “ Rich- 
ard’s Crown” is to the cause agitating the 
masses of the people of to-day. 

Printed in large, new type, on fine, heavy 
paper. Beautifully illustrated with eleven 
engravings, handsomely bound in cloth; title 
in gilt, embossed on the back and side of the 
book. Price, $1.50. For sale at this office. 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK 


JESUS CHRIST A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Ohbristlanity. 


Tennacpthed be Onenen 


a sure cure. Yours respectfully, © | ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly a 
WM. H. OLEMMER, I hav since Tuesday, Will soon be well. Will report 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. | again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


as we —! 


KNOW THYSELF. eee 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errorgof Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 126 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which 18 invalua- 
bie. 80 found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lato? anv phytetan, MA neana hownd fn haantjfn' 


A 


-=-~ v 18 DO member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor, or clergyman.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medicat Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
Lact ironie and eens: diseases hav baf- 

ed the s of all other physcians HEAL 


specialty. Buch treated ne THYSELF 
DR, FuLLOWS 


isa regularly educat- 
ed and legally quali- 
fied physician, and 
the most successful, 
as his practice will 
preve. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusiyly all diseuses 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
8 PER MATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENOY 
as the result of gelt- 
abuse In youth and 
80X ual excesses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
night emissions py 
dreams, loss of sexual 
power,rendering mar- 


without an instance of failure. 
tyres 


Mention thls paper. 


It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his “ Private Counselor,” giving tull in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J.,and say Where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“ Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore na 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” , ly3 


3 a8 
iu iy 
mxttedical Compoand and Improved Y 

a e WRN able tekraren irons bone 
a YO days. al PA p 


$ lar, and sa; 
ctamp, Tor cle jorthement. Addrens 


cors 
Y, å. Gellings, fahri, Jofra Ga 8.2. 
THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL, 


Price, 25 cents. 


Gems of Thought. 


IT does not follow, then, because we cannot believe 
that of which there is no evidence, that we are im- 
moral. A credulous person may be very defectiv in 
morals, while an incredulous person may hay the 
best moral character. Morality is to be measured 
by actions, not by opinions.—D. M. Bennett. 


THE common feeling, no doubt, i8, that as all su- 
perratural power is the special gift of God, he would 
not hav bestowed it upon any but the good, nor for 
any purpose but that of conferring blessings and 
spreading truth. But this inference is wholly at 
variance with the analogies of che divine economy. 
All power is the gift of God—the power of intellect, 
the power of rank, the power of wealth, as well a3 
the power of working physical marvels—yet, are 
these given to the good.alone, or chiefiy? Are these 
bestowed on those who employ them exclusivly, or 
mainly, in the service of mercy and truth? Would 
not the reverse of this statement be nearer to the 
fact ?—Greg’s Creed of Christendom. 


= 


TBE same Cicero, who affected, in his own family, 
to appear a devout religionist, makes no scruple, in 
a public court of judicature, of treating the doctrins 
of a future state as a ridiculous fable, to which no- 
body could giv any attention.—Hume’s Essays. ` 


NATURE now beckons us; the advancing season 
warns us to leave the confined atmosphere of the city 
and seek those pleasant fields where we shall draw 
our inspiration from the fountain head. Nature of- 
fers you her tent. Nature will giv you her exhorta- 
tions. Nature will cheer aad inspire you with her 
undying prophecy. Never does it seem to me hav 
the flowers been so beautiful, or their fragrance 80 
intoxicating. Never does it seem to me has the earth 
decked herself with such wonderful verdure as in 
this ‘merrie month of May.” Everything blossoms 
anew and an exuberant life is visible in the ground. 
Behold, then, our temple is prepared for us. ‘The 
giants of the forest make its pillars; the azure vault 
its dome; the purling streams murmur therein their 
benediction; the whispering winds waft the songs 
of countless choristers through its leafy aisles; and 
from afar the sounding bell peals, forever and for- 
ever, its solemn anthem to the infinit.—Radical Pul- 
pit. Prof, Adler. 


THE professions to which life invites the young are 
of very various kinds; and the question of choice 
among them, as it is very important, is sometimes 
also very trying and difficult. Rightly viewed, it 
ought to be a question simply of capacity. What am 
I fit for? But itis more aasy in many cases to ask 
this question than to answer it. It will certainly, 
however, facilitato an answer, to disembarass the 
mind of prejudice. The field of choice is in this 
manner left comparativly open. Work as such, if it 
be honest work, is esteemed, not for the adventitious 
associations that may surround it, but because it of- 
fers an appropriate exercise for such powers as we 
possess, and a means of self-support and independ- 
ence.—How to Succeed in Life, by Principal Tulloch, 


THE society which founavd :ne ass.civy re i 
Hartford University—one of the most Liberal in 
America— prescribes that free encouragement be 
given to the serious, impartial, and unbiased inves. 
tigation of—what? Why, the prior, impartial, and 
unbiased investigation of Christian truth! 80 you 
soe truth has a label! <A thing ig not true when it is 
simply true—it must be Christian truth! You hav 
heard of Christian charity and Christian gentility, 
and now we hear of Ohristian truth.— Felix Adler, 
Radical Pulpit. 

IT is worse than useless to deplore the inevitable. 
—WShelley. 


OF the Levites it is solemnly declared in Deuteron- 
omy that they hay ‘‘no part nor inheritance with 
Israel,” and that ‘‘the Lord is their inheritance.” 
But “the Lord ” is soon seen to be a very substantial 
inheritance, indeed. From those that offer an ox or 
a sheep the priests are to receive “the Fhoulders, the 
two cheeks, and the maw;” while the first fruits of 
corn, wine, and Oil, and the first fruits of the sheep’s 
fleeces are to be given to them (Deut. xviii, 1-5). 
Moreover, giving to the priest is declared to be the 
same thing as giving to the Lord (Num. v, 8), A simi- 
lar notion, always fostered by ecclesiastical influ- 
ence, has led to the vast endowments bestowed by 
pious monarchs and wealthy individuals upon the 
Christian clergy.— Viscount Amberley. 


THE religion of the Africans, whether Pagan or 
Moslem, is suited to their inteliects, and is, there, 
fore, a true reiigion; and the same may be said of 
Christianity among uneducated people. But Chris- 
tianity is not in accordance with the cultivated mind; 
it can only be accepted, or rather retained, by sup- 
pressing doubts and by denounciug inquiry as sin. 
ful. Itis, therefore, a superstition, and ought to be 
destroyed. With respect to the services which it 
once rendered to civilization, I cheerfully acknowl- 
edge them, but the same argument might once hav 
been advanced in favor of the Oracle at Delphi, with- 
out which there would hav been no Greek cuiture, 
and, therefore, no Christianity. The question now 
ix, not whether Christianity assisted the civilization 
of our ancestors, but whether it is now assisting our 
own civilization. I am firmly persuaded that what- 
ever is injurious to the intellect is also injurious to 
moral life; andon this conviction I base my con- 
duct with respect to Christianity.— Reade’s Martyrdom 
of Man, 


N.Y. State Freethinkers Association. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION; 


Where Held—The Speakers Engaged—The Hotels, Railroads, etc. 


Tur New Yorr State FREETHINKERS ASSOctaTION, in accordance with its established cus- 
tom, has invited the Freethinkers of all the other states, and also of Canada, to meet them 
in annual Convention, at Cassadaga Lake, N. Y., on the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th days of 
September next. 


THE SPEAKERS, 


The following well-known speakers hav been engaged to address the Convention: Thad- 
deus B. Wakeman, of New York; Miss Helen H. Gardner, of St. Louis; Courtlandt Palmer, 
of New York; Charles Watts, of London, England:-Allen Pringle, of Selby, Canada; Col. 
John R. Kelso, of Modesto, Cal.; George Chainey, of Boston; J. H. Burnham, of Saginaw 
City, Mich.; Mrs. Dr. Juliet H. Severance, of Milwaukee; Stephen Pearl Andrews, of New 
York; Dr. John Stoltz, of Chicago; William S. Bell, of Boston; Judge R. S. McCormick, of 
Franklin, Pa.; John E. Remsburg, of Atchison, Kansas; Lyman C. Howe, of Fredonia, N. 
Y.; M. E. Billings, of Waverly, Iowa; Hon. A. B. Bradford, of Enon Valley, Pa.; Charles B. 
Reynolds, of Rochester, N. Y.; Samuel P. Putnam, of New York; Dr. William F. McCor- 
mick, of Franklin, Pa.; and Richard B. Westbrook, D.D., orthodox, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
And the following hav also been invited, the most of whom are expected to be present: 
Hon. Elizur Wright, of Boston; F. E. Abbot, Cambridge, Mass.; Horace Seaver, Boston; 
Luther Colby, Boston; Judge Arnold Krekle and Mrs. Judge Krekle, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
James Parton, of Newburyport, Mass.; Judge Carter, of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia; and B. F. Underwood, editor of the Index, Boston, Mass. It is possible that 
Col. Ingersoll will be present and address the Convention. 


THE SINGING. 


Professor A. D. Lane, of Olean, N. Y., one of the most popular professional singers in 
the state, accompanied by as good a quartet of voices as can be found in Western New York, 
has been engegad to provide the musical entertainment for the occasion. Professor H. H. 
sil; who sang for the Rochester Convention, has also been engaged. 


TRE PLACE OF MEETING. 


The location where the Convention is to meet is one of the most pleasant and pictur- 
esque in the state. It is described as follows in a circular issued by the Association: ‘‘ The 
Jassadaga Lake Camp-meeting Grounds are eight miles from Lake Erie, and seven hundred 
feet above it; situated midway between New York and Chicago, one and a half hours by rail 
from Buffalo, five from Cleveland, nine from Pittsburgh, fourteen hours from Cincinnati, 
sixteen from Philadelphia, eighteen hours from New York, twenty hours from Boston and 
Washington, and twenty-one from Chicago. It lies on the shore of a beautiful chain of 
lakes, three in number, and at an elevation of nearly fourteen hundred feet above the level 
of the sea.” The Association last year erected on the grounds an amphitheater, with a seat- 
ing capacity of twenty-five hundred people, with the seats in a semi-circle, which givs every 
one present an opportunity to hear all that is said from the speaker's platform. 


©- ROUTES OF TRAVEL AND RAILROAD RATES. 


Eastern and western passengers over the Nickel Plate, Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern railroad, and eastern passengers over the New York, Lake Erie & Western (formerly 
Erie) railroad, change cars at Dunkirk, N. Y., and take the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & 
Pittsburgh railroad to the * Cassadaga Camp-meeting Grounds.” , EOD 

Eastern and western passengers over the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio railroad (for- 
merly Atlantic & Great Western), and eastern passengers over the Buffalo & Jamestown 
railroad, change cars at the Atlantic & Great Western Crossing, and take the Dunkirk, Alle- 
gheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad to Lily Dale Station. Ee 

To be more definit, persons coming to the Convention from most of the cities and large 
towns in the United States will find it the cheaper to purchase excursion tickets to Chau- 
tauqua Lake. These can be obtained very cheap; and then leave the cars at the crossing of 
the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad near Jamestown, and then take the 
last mentioned road to Lily Dale Station, near the camping grounds. Persons coming from 
any station on the New York, Lake Erie & Western railroad, or any of its branches west of 
Binghampton, will pay full fare to Dunkirk, and then be returned at one-third fare home. 
The Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad will sell excursion tickets at two cents 
a mile from any station on that road. 


THE HOTEL RATES. 


The following prices hav been established at the hotels for board: $1.50 per day, for one 
day and less than three days; and over, $1 per day. Table board: breakfast, 40 cents; din- 
ner, 50 cents; supper, 30 cents. Lodgings, 25 to 30 cents. The hotel accommodations are 
sufficient to entertain all who may attend. 

H L. GRE EN, 


Salamanca, N. Y. Secretary New York State Freethinkers’ Association. 


P. S.—I am glad to announce that the Trath Seeker Company will hav an agent on the 
rounds with a large assortment of Freethought publications for sale. The editor of Tux 
Prova SEEKER will, as heretofore, make full reports of the proceedings. Other reports of 
the Convention will be published in the New York Herald, the Buffalo Courier, and other 
secular papers. H. L. G. 


On Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 8th and 9th, the; 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 


WILL HOLD ITS 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONGRESS 
At the same place. 


In his call for the Congress the President of the League invites “all citizens of the 
United States, whether they hav acted with this League or not, who believe in a secular 
republic, Separation of church and state; the equality of all citizens before the law, without 
distinction of creed or race or sex; justice for all, and privileges and monopolies for none; 
the need of universal secular education, free speech, and a free press as the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage.” "i 

All Charter and Life Members of the League, and all delegates from local Auxiliary 
Leagues, will hav votes in the Congress. Each Auxiliary is entitled to send five delegates— 
its president, secretary, and three other members-—to the Congress. Annual members are 
entitled to seats in the Congress, and to votes by the permission of the Congress. 


Ode and Endi: 


If you need fresh air, don’t go to the sea-shore; 
it’s salty there. 


SING the early melon and cucumber, ‘We're 
cramping to-night in the old cramp ground.” 


Tam a man of enter pries,” remarked the bur- 
glar as he inserted his Jimmy into the safe-lock. 


A MONTANA girl has been kidnapped by a bear. 
She probably got one hug from the bear and followed 
it off. 


‘s THE pootiest woman Of all Boston,” said Micky 
Muldoon on his return from the Hub to his home in 
Kensington, “livs in Philadelphia.” 


THE Rev. Joseph Cook calls himself a pandenom. 
inationalist. Whata great many other people call 
him doesn’t make such a wholesale inroad into the 
alphabet.—Worristown Herald. 


“ WHAT is this?” exclaimed a Burlington laty, as 
She opened a letter and something like a crumpled 
postage-stamp fell out ‘Oh, yes; I remember now. 
It’s that Boston bathing suit I ordered for Nel- 
lie,” i $ 


“JUST to think,” said a Vassar graduate, “ here’s 
an account of a train being thrown from the tra ck 
by a misplaced switch. How utterly careless some 
Women are about leaving their hair around!’ And 
she went on reading and eating caramels. 


A COMPANION piece to the song, “Where Is My Boy 
To-night?’ has reen issued, entitled, “ My Boy, 
Where Is Your Father To-night?” This is wrong, 
very wrong. Boys should not go to inquiring too 
much where the fathers are. Fathers are liable to 
be all right if the boys are. 


“ARE you a Theosophist?” inquired a St, Louis lady 
of a brilliant Bostonienne, who was Visiting her, “A 
what?” ejaculated the young lady from the Hub. 
‘Why, a Theosophist.” ‘Oh, dear, no; we hav no 
such thing in Boston. The Sullivan fist, you know, 
is the only popular one in Boston now.” 


ATRAMP stopped at a house on Main street the 
other day and asked for something to eat. ‘ Which 
do you like best?” asked the hired: girl—“ steak or 
chop?” The tramp meditated a minute and then . 
replied, “Chop.” ‘Step right this’ way,” said the 
hired girl; ‘‘here’s the ax and there’s the wood- 
pile.” . 


‘YES, they are excellent boots,” said the shoe- 
dealer to the young lady purchaser, “ they will wear 
like iron.” ‘*Do you think the buttons are sewed 
on securely?” she asked. ‘They are: the boots are 
supplied with the old maid’s wedding button, a new 
invention.” ‘Why is it called the ‘old maid’s wed - 
ding’ button ?” ‘Because it never comes off.’’ 


Now the small boy, loudly wailing, 
Misses both his pants and coat} 

While he’s in the river trailing 
They were eaten by the goat. 

Now the fool who goes a-sailing 
Just to rock the cranky boat, 

Will gain strength while they are bailing 
Out the water from his throat. 


AGERMAN gentleman of esthetic proclivities re- 
cently sat ina London restaurant where Oscar Wilde 
occupied a table. Oscar called for a bunch of violets, 
stuck his nose into them, inhaled their perfume, and 
remarking, “I hav dined,” paid his bill and passed 
out. The German esthete reflected for a moment 
and then ordered a cake of Limburger cheese. After 
inhaling the perfume he e*claimed, “I alzo haf 
mittag gehaben,” and followed Wilde. 


NOVEMBER POETRY. 
O beautiful ship, with your booms all set, 
And the gang-plank heaved ashore, 
Pray, gather the boys in out of the wet— 
Oh. gather them in to-day, 
Ere you sail to the creek away. 
With your decks knee-deep with gore— 
The boys all covered with dust and sweat 
And bleeding at every pore. 


O beautiful creek with the saline name, 
Be good to the ship, we pray— 

Be kind to the gang who hav lost the game 
And, wearied of worldly charms, 
Forsake political arms 
And sail in the ship away; . 

Oh, dull their ears to the sound of fame, 
With the dash of thy salty spray. 


“ Oh, I do so much like this book,” said a lady, 
putting aside, with a weariness that could not be 
concealed, a work from the pen of a realistic novel- 
ist. “Everything isso natural. Why, it speaks of 
the heroin stopping on the stairway and tying her 
shoe.” ‘Very thrilling,” replied her husband. 
1 Oh, no, dear, it is not thrilling, but it ts sọ real. 
That’s what I call fine art.” ‘It was no doubt nec- 
essary for the young lady to stop and tie her shoe, 
but I don’t know that it was art. Anyone, of even 
slight digital education, can tie a shoe.” ‘Oh, you 
don’t understand. The mere act of tying a shoe 
implies no art, but the fact that the novelist should 
hav spoken of anything 80 natural, is art.” “Then, 
in your opinion, high art must be easily attalned. 
Iam thinking of writing a piece of high art. I feel 
the inspiration. Giv me pen and paper.” Turning 
to a table, he busied himself with writing, and then, 
calling his wife, sald: ‘Here is a chapter from my 
forthcoming book: ʻA calf stood in the lot. A horse- 
fly buzzed among the leaves of a peach-tree. A 
gray-headed man, with a gouty limb, blew his nose 
and let down the back window. The calf switched 
his tail. A hawk flew over and a chicken squawked. 
The calf held up his head and said,‘ Bah.’ A dog 
jumped over the fence and cautiously approached 
the calf. The calf snorted and looked intently atthe 
dog. The calf said, ‘Bah,’ and the dog tucked his 
tail and jumped over the fence. Now, my dear, ts 
not this realistic?” ‘It’s disgusting.” ‘It ts per- 
fectly natural. Take, for instance, the old man 
blowing his nose. How lifelike it is!—quite as much 
80 as the picture of the young lady who tied her 
shoe. I make you tired, eh? I see that you do not 
like realism. ’—Arkansaw Traveler, 
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Botes and Clippings. 


Tarrry-stx men and nine women committed 
suicide for love in Italy in 1883. 


A PirrssureH man has gone to an insane 
asylum because both of his babies were girls. 
He wanted a boy. 


A STATIONER in Glasgow has been forced by 
a ring of ministers to discontinue the sale of 
Ingersoll’s lectures. They terrorised him 
eventually through his landlord, and when 
the alternativ was “ cease selling Ingersoll or 
starve, with your wife and children,” he had 
practically no choice. The same Glasgow 
ministers, remarks the Freethinier, are often 
loud in their praises of Christianity as a religion 
of tolerance. 


For nine seasons a little sparrow with a de- 
formed foot returned with each summer to the 
window of a Boston woman and tapped at the 
pane. She always received him kindly, and 
finally fell into the habit of making him a 
special cake. This summer on his first call he 
alighted on her hand, showing plainly that he 
was ill. She carried him out into the fresh 
air, but he would not fiy, and died while she 
still held him. 


ExPERIMENTS by Professor Maggiorani, of 
Rome, to ascertain the influence of the magnet 
upon the animal organization gave results 
which are likely to modify the used of mag- 
Eggs placed in the current 
were delayed in development, were smaller 
than the average size, and some of them ap- 
The chickens were 
precocious (a sign of organic inferiority), were 


neto-electricity. 


peared without the yolk. 


born lame or rickety, and showed remarkable 
disturbances at the nervous centers. 


Four million dollars is now fixed upon as 
the sum which China must pay for having 
killed or wounded forty or fifty French soldiers 
This is only one twenty-fifth 
part of the amount originally suggested as a 
suitable indemnity for the offense, yet it makes 
the violation of the Tientsin treaty of May 11th 


at Lang-son. 


an expensiv luxury. When, however, the 


probable results of even a ten days’ war are 
considered, it is evident that China will show 
immense capacity for money-saving by quietly 


paying her fine of four millions. 


A panp of the pope’s enemies took food and 
drink outside the walls of Rome on a Sunday 


and then entered town through the Angelic 
Gate, within a stone’s throw of the Vatican. On 
seeing the policemen and soldiers guarding the 
Vatican entrance, the band of fire-eaters 
shouted: ‘Spies! assassins! Death—away with 
them!” and set to work caning them and strip- 
ping off their cockades and epaulets, but were 
finally arrested and imprisoned. Such rows 
are frequent in the neighborhood of the Vati- 
can, and Leo XIII. would certainly be attacked 
by the roughs if he entered the streets. 


A Muruopist preacher, one Caruther, in 
Holt Co., Mo., has disgusted the people of the 
county by his ill treatment of his sister. She 
married a gentleman of high respectability and 
good habits, but against her reverend brother's 
will, she being several years above the legal 
age. The reverend man forbid her his house, 
never again spoke to her, and persistently 
slandered her. To cap the climax of his spite, 
when his sister died he persisted in his course, 
would not speak to the husband at the funeral, 
and kept up his abuse at the very grave. So 
much for the mild influence of religion. 


“Yus, sir,” said an enthusiastic citizen of & 
new Western town, “we've got a right smart 
town, stranger. Why,” he continued, impres- 
sivly, “it’s only six months old yet and it’s got 
two hotels, forty-eight beer saloons, twenty- 
seven gamblin’ places, four drug stores, to say 
nuthin’ of grocery and clothin’ stores, and the 
best half-mile track west of the Missouri.” 
“Any churches?” asked the stranger. ‘Any 
what?’ Churches.” ‘*You mean them 
buildin’s with along pint sticking up in the 
air?” Yes.” ‘No, we hain’t got any of them. 
Thar was some talk about buildin’ one, but we 
finally allowed it would look too dudish.” 


To three Milwaukee lawyers who put in bills 
amounting to $25,000 for services in settling an 
estate worth $32,000, Judge Thomas Drum- 
mond said: ‘‘Gentlemen, you consider your- 
selvs good lawyers. How much more are your 
services worth to your clients than mine to the 
people? You hav charged $25,000 for sixty 
days’ service. Could you not be content, each 
of you, to take my pro rata for the same time? 
These charges are infamous. They are such 
as men who are scoundrels and thieves at 
heart would make. This charge of $15,000 is 
cut down to $1,500, those of $5,000 each to 
$500. Repeat such a piece of rapine in this 
court and I will disbar every one of you.” 


Tux Rey. Samuel McChesney, once a Meth- 
odist presiding elder, is pastor of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church at West Amsterdam, 
and of Tribe’s Hill, N. Y. His salary is fixed 
at $300 per year from each church. He says 
he has received only $15 since February, and 
that his family hav lived on charity most of 
the time, and ofttimes hav not had enough to 
eat. This week Willis Mosher, of Amsterdam, 
who held a mortgage on McChesney’s horse, 
foreclosed the mortgage, and the pastor will 
hav to walk from one church to the other on 
Sunday, a distance of three miles. That’s 
nothing. Christ’s salary was less than $15, 
and the only horse he had was a donkey—and 
that wasn’t his. 


A vispuTs has arisen between the Roman 
Catholic and the Greek orthodox clergy at 
Jerusalem under circumstances which cannot 
but provoke a smile from ordinary rational 
beings. The facts of the case are these: The 
stone of the floor of the chapel of the Virgin 
in the holy sepulcher is so worn or otherwise 
damaged as to require its removal and replace- 
ment by a new stone. The duty of carrying 
out this work is claimed both by the Catholic 
and the Greek clergy, and feeling ran so high 
among these religious fanatics that the pres- 
ence of Turkish troops alone prevented the 
rival parties from deciding the important ques- 
tion by a recourse to blows. The matter, 
finally, has been referred to the porte. 


Tux abolition of public or official prayers by 
the French legislature has led to much very 
heated discussion. It authors maintain that 
it means simply that the state has no religion 
and has nothing to do with religion. Butsome 
of the bishops declare that it is a formal repu- 
diation of God, a denial of his existence by the 
state. M. Paul de Cassagnac, who says he is 
a pious man, sides with the unbelievers or 
« Jaicizers,” as they prefer to be called, but for 
a reason peculiar to himself, viz., that he does 
not pray for the republic lest his prayers 
should beanswered, and a form of government 
which he hates should profit by them. This, 
says the Evening Posi, is probably the oddest 
expression of belief in the efficacy of prayer 
yet produced. 


Ar a hallelujah prayer-meeting in Norwich 
one night last week, according to the bulletin 
of that city, many of the well-dressed women 
became 80 excited at the declaration of one of 
the leaders that plumes and finery are a bar- 
rier to the full enjoyment of sanctification that 
they pulled off their bonnets, tore from them 
the ostrich plumes, flowers, and ruches, and 
threw them crumpled upon the floor until 
there was a pile sufficient to fill a half-bushel 
basket. The prayer meeting was kept up in 
full force all night and long after sunrise next 
morning. Religion and rum, observes the 
Winsted Press, seem to hay a similar effect on 
many people, and whether a woman fuddled 
with religion isn’t a bigger nuisance than a man 
fuddled with brandy is a very nicely balanced 
question. 


Ons C. W. Thomas, a very pretentious, pi- 
ous person of Oregon, Mo., a lawyer withal, 
having been long suspected of various larcen- 
ies of a petty nature, was arrested last June 
under three warrants, for stealing postage 
stamps, stamped envelopes, tobacco, books, 
morphine, etc., pleaded guilty of one charge 
to get away from the sheriff, turned off to 
Kirksville to deliver an address to the students 
there, and then, at the state convention of 
teachers at Sweet Springs, read an address, in 


which he complained that there is not enough 


‘ful inventions of the present. 


. {33 CLINTON PLACE. } $3.00 per year. 
religion taught in the schools. He declared 
that some great special efforts should be made 


dlews of the Week. 
to inculcate religion, to preventso much crime. 


He then returned home, and by the leniency noes See ie 
of his prosecutors was allowed to plead lunacy, | DERT $ ke towa of Emporium, Pa., 
no resistance being made for his family’s sake. |°95 Deen estroyed by fire. 


Francs and China, it is reported, will refer 
their difficulties to the United States for arbi- 
tration. 

THe rear portion of the United States Hotel 
at Washington fell in on August 3d, burying 
seven employees, of whom some are fatally 
injured. ; 


Tuer peculiar sect known as the “Shaking 
Quakers” deserve credit for many of the use- 
More than half 
a century ago they first originated the drying 
of sweet corn for food, and they first raised, 
papered, and vended garden seeds in the pres- 
ent styles. From their first methods of pre- 
paring medicinal roots and herbs for market 
sprung the immense patent medicin trade, 
They began the broom-corn business. The 
first buzz-saw was’ made by the Shakers at 
New Lebanon. This is now in the Albany 
Geological Hall. The Shakers invented me- 
tallic pens, first madeof brass and silver. All 
distilled liquors were abandoned as a beverage 
by the Shakers sixty years ago, and during the 
past forty years no fermented liquor of any 
sort has been used, except as a medicin. Pork 
and tobacco are also numbered among the 
“forbidden articles.” 


Tux Daily Leader, Eau Claire, Wis., pays its 
compliments to Comstock in this vigorous 
style: “The New York society, engineered by 
a creature one of whose aliases is Anthony 
Comstock, has published its usual yearly pack 
of lies, The society, engineered by the creature 
one of whose aliases is Anthony Comstock, 
claims to hav seized during the year nine hun- 
dred pounds of obscene books, eleven hundred 
ditto photographs, and one hundred and thirty- 
seven negativs for taking the same, and a hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand nine hundred 
pamphlets, circulars, cards, etc., of like de- 
scription. The old story about publishers ad- 
vertising for the names of children all over 
the country is repeated with scarcely the vari- 
ation of a lie. It has for many years been 
known to all who hav given the subject any 
attention that the society engineered by the 
creature one of whose aliases is Anthony Com- 
stock exists for the purpose of blackmailing 
newsdealers and booksellers and obtaining 
money under false pretenses from the few who 
are still foolish enough to believe such tales as 
the above.” 


I must nail to the pillory of European opin- 
ion a characteristic example of the position of 
women in Siberia. It happened to Olga Liou- 
batovitch, one of heroins of the “trial of the 
fifty” at Moscow, where the Socialist propa- 
gandists gained to so remarkable an extent the 
sympathy of the public. On the 30th of Au- 
gust, 1883, on passing Krasnoiarsk on the way 
to her destination in Eastern Siberia, she was 
called before the “‘ispravnik” (chief of the 
police of an arrondissement), who told her she 
must exchange her own clothes for a convict 
dress. But asshewas condemned to transpor- 
tation by administrutiv order, and not to hard 
labor, she had a right to wear her own clothes. 
This she tried to oxplain to the ispravnik. At 
her first words, however, he became furious, 
and repeated that she must not only change 
her dress, but do it then in the bureau before 
everybody. To this unheard-of intimation 
Olga Lioubatovitsch answered by a categorical 
refusal. Then at & sign from the police officer 
his subordinates seized hold of the prisoner in 
order to undress her by force. A barbarous 
struggle ensued. This crowd of men began to 
beat this woman, to pull her hair, and tear off 
her clothes. So long as she kept her feet she 
defended herself as best she could, but the 
chief of police bya violent kick felled her to 
the earth. This is how she herself describes 
this infamy: “I fell into a kind of stupor. I 
remember confusedly how the heavy boot of 
the ispravnik struck my chest. Some one was 
pulling my hair, another was striking my face 
with his fist; the rest were tearing off my 
clothes, and at last, naked, crucified on the 
door, in the presence of a crowd of men, I felt 
all the shame and horror of a woman vio- 
lated. Frightened of their own deed, the 
cowards fied, and when I recovered conscious- 
ness I saw around me only my companions, 
pale as death, while Fanny Moriness was writh- 
ing in hysterical convulsions.”—* Slepniake” 
un “ To-day.” 


Miss Lite Devereaux Braxe and other 
female suffragists dissent from Miss Anthony's. 
Blaine manifesto, and are enthusiastic for 
Cleveland. 


Great excitement prevails among the 
Shakers over the elopement of a prominent 
female member, Miss Mary Americus with a 
neighboring farmer. 


AN organization has been formed at Wash- 
ington proposing to import foreign laborers of 
all grades under contract at low wages to sup- 
ply the demand for cheap labor throughout the 
country. 


Lancs numbers of Irishmen attended a con- 
vention held in Chickering Hall, this city, un- 
der the auspices of the Irish-American Inde- 
pendents, and, declaring their independence 
of the Democratic party, pledged thousands of 
votes to Blaine. 


Tnm revision of the Old Testament, which 
it was hoped would be out this year, will prob- 
ably not make its nppoarance before early in 
1885. Nothing is positivly known of any 
changes made in the old version, the revisers 
on both sides of the Atlantic having preserved 
strict secrecy. 


Caprain SHELTON and his two young daugh- 
ters, aged respectivly 19 and 21, while travel- 
ing through Texas in a carriage for pleasure, 
ata halt on July 30th went bathing, when the 
girls, getting out of their depth, were drowned, 
the father being compelled to shake them off 
to save himself. 


Tas Prohibition party of the county of New 
York hay held a convention and passed the 
following resolution: ‘‘We hereby mutually 
pledge ourselvs to each other, that we will en- 
tirely separate ourselvs from the Republican 
and Democratic parties, and from all other po- 
litical parties not opposed to the liquor crime.” 


More investigation is being made into the 
corruptness of the police and detectiv forces 
of this city, the cause of the movement being, 
as is usual, the protests of the press—the 
World, in particular, having partially exposed 
the scheme of the protection of influential 
and moneyed criminals by the executiv author- 
ities and by the courts. Could these infamous 
practices be fully exposed, there would be a 
sensation in this city exceeding even that 
following the exposure of the Tweed ring ras- 
calities. At the door of the notorious opium 
joint, 13 Pell St., and the others in the vicin- 
ity, policemen ‘stood last Sunday nodding 
cordially to the visitors. Several complaints 
were made during the week by citizens who 
had been causelessly clubbed in various parta 
of the city by members of our “ finest.” 


Among the crimes of the week brutal assaults 
upon women seem to foot up the largest num- 
ber, some eight or ten, committed mostly by 
tramps, being reported from different states. 
Three murders are reported—one from Falls 
Village, Conn., where Andrew Gorman was shot 
by Edward Halstead, the trouble being over 
women; and another at Fayette Court House, 
Ala., where, in a drunken quarrel, Simpson 
Lindsey ont Villa Finch’s throat from ear to 
ear, killing him instantly; while another drink- 
crazed man, in Maysville, Ky., after running 
amuck through the town, shot an old and in- 
offensiv colored man, as he sat in his own 
doorway. Two suicides were committed. 
Edward C. Steers, the son of one of the 
wealthiest planters of Louisiana, shot himself 
at Richfield Springs, N. Y., from unrequited 
love; and at Charlotte, N. Y., Frederic Hutter, 
a well-to-do citizen, poisoned himself, the 
the cause being an unhappy marriage relation 
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Communications. 


A Realistic Meditation. 


It is Sunday. Relieved a few precious hours from 
the burdens of the store, I read once more the late 
letters of your estimable correspondents, Macdonald, 
Heddon, and Perry, in their able defense of immor- 
tality. I am anxious—determined—to be convinced 
of this happy fate in store for us, but in spite of my 


earnest endeavors, in spite of my longings, in spite of 


greatest flights of fancy, it is utterly inconceivable to 
me how a person can liv when he is—dead. I no 
sooner gather the ethereal elements in my imagina- 
tion and attempt to shape them into a “spirit,” when 
the fairy bubble vanishes in the air and I am forced 
to the conclusion that if such beings exist and hav 
their abode somewhere within the realms of space, it 
is beyond all human conception, and a thing and lo- 


cality and condition purely miraculous and supernat- 
We know of nothing else like or similar to it 


ural. 
in nature; no science can demonstrate it or locate it. 
It becomes a matter of blind faith or speculation, 


which the masses may embrace with ardent joy, but 
which the true philosopher must regard as a popular 
phantasm. While all other organisms coming in con- 
tact with man may be seen, understood, dissected, 
and analyzed, the spirit form alone, while often visible 


and tangible to the most ignorant, can never be seen, 


heard, or felt, much less be analyzed and resolved into 
While 
all other forms which occupy space may be reduced 
to their constituent elements, spirits alone hav no el- 
While 


its component parts, by the wisest of men. 


ements or parts—are composed of nothing! 
all other bodies hav weight, a spirit, or ten thousand 
of them, would not turn a scale the width of a hair. 


While the human form is composed of bones and 


sinew, tissue and flesh which giv it size and shape, 
the spirit form, said to be identical in outline and 
form, yet is composed of nothing. While the func- 
tions of the human body are performed by organs 
and brain and nervous system—in all, the most sub- 
tle and complex organism ever evolved—-the identi- 
cal functions are said to be produced by spirits with- 
out these organs. They see without eyes, hear with- 
out ears, speak without organs of articulation, think 
without brain, and move about without either legs 
or wings. Fingers they hav not, but they can always 


hold a pencil to write in locked slates; their limbs 


are missing, but they can clasp their loved ones firmly 
in their arms. Flux and influx of air take place with- 
out lungs, digestion without a stomach, circulation 
without blood. The hair of the head is prolific, yet 
the originallies well preserved within the grave. And 
this hair especially is remarkable; it will grow and 


grow a few years until it has assumed a graceful 


length and then, behold the miracle—it will grow no 
more, forever no more. And the nails on their toes and 
fingers, and the hair on a gentleman-spirit’s head and 
face, are subject to the same law of growth for a very 
few years, and then will remain in statu quo forever. 
And teeth are formed, but not of enamel, and never 

_ decay; and infants and children here grow into beau- 
tiful men and women spirits, and then also stop and 
remain eternally the same. The aged here are re- 
stored to youth, the blind will see, the lame walk, and, 
last, but not least, all hav the appearance, and size, 
and form, and sex, of living human beings, without a 
particle of the matter which originally made the hu- 
man being. 

And the spirit world—pray, where is it? Alas! 
our scientists, with the aid of our strongest telescopes, 
hav failed to discover those mystic shores. As the 
strength of the mighty disks has been indefinitly in- 
creased, and the explorers of the heavens hav pene- 
trated the realms of space into depths inconceivable, 
yet all is but a repetition of our own grand system, 
and nowhere a spirit world. All that is claimed for 
this is idle speculation, theory, the cunning devices 
of avaricious priests and cranky visionaries, or the 
conflicting testimony of hundreds of deceived or de- 
ceiving mediums. 

If the spirit world is a reality, it, like the spirits 
which are supposed to congregate there, is abso- 
lutely unlike all natural worlds or localities, and also 
entirely miraculous and supernatural. And the 
modes of communication or travel to and from this 
the spirit world are also unlike any other mode of lo- 
comotion known to us, and, like the ascension of 
Elijah and Christ, again purely a miraculous process. 
All is mystic, strange, incomprehensible, unknow- 
able. , 

It is a well-known fact that no body, or at least no 
delicate organism, as a spirit form necessarily must 
be (if spirits exist at all), can, by any modus operandi 
known to us, rise beyond this world’s atmosphere 
without being immediately doomed to destruction. 
No two bodies can occupy the same space at the sanie 
time, and while it is easily conceivable how light may 
penetrate a pane of glass, or electricity an iron or 
stone wall (this process being like flour falling through 
a sieve), yet the spirit body— being organic if a reality, 
and occupying space 2x6 feet—must positivly abandon 
the space it occupies, before any other body, 
especially a planet sweeping through space at the 


rate of many thousands of miles an hour, can take 
possession. For instance, it is utterly inconceivable 
how the spirit of a person, or a greater spirit, “God,” 
can, at any time, come within range of a planet while 
sweeping through its orbit and not be instantaneously 
annihilated. 

Again, while it is readily conceivable to all how 
the breath (to use a vulgar phrase) should leave a 
man, or how light and electricity—being simply an 
aggregation of inorganic matter or atoms—may pene- 


‘trate his chamber walls or doors (all matter being 


porous), it is absolutely inconceivable, I insist, how 
an organic body or spirit, in the shape and size of a 
man, can first escape from the body, leaving it entire 
and perfect, and then make its escape through the 
solid walls or closed doors and windows without 
either leaving an opening in wall, door, or window, 
corresponding in size to its diameter, or else resolv- 
ing itself first into original particles and escaping 
like all inorganic matter through the pores of the 
material through which it passes, and thus, of 
course, meeting with instantaneous disintegration and 
death. ` i 

Let us suppose the case of a dying girl. The 
spirit has left the body and has miraculously emerged 
into the cold and bleak atmosphere of a winter’s day. 
A fierce tempest rages, and the piercing wind and 
snow sweeps everything before it. What becomes of 
our frail spirit, so tender and fair? Even a robe, as 
yet, is not forthcoming, and nude and helpless it 
must proceed on its weird and fearful journey to the 
spirit world. Up it soars, higher and higher, until 
it reaches the regions.of perpetual snow. But here 
is no resting-place, and on it goes beyond the clouds, 
where breathing toahuman being becomesimpossible. 
But still the frail traveler soars'up.and up until, be- 
hold! it finds itself upon the brink of our atmos- 
phere, revolving through space at the rate of a thou- 
sand miles an hour. But it escapes from its perilous 
voyage and soon finds itself beyond in space, the 
world sweeping on in its mad career! On again it 
soars, on, and on, until finally, safe and sound, it 
reaches that “ beautiful shore.” Here it is speedily 
robed in a- spotless robe of white (but which never 
needs washing), and then finds itself among a group 
of friends and relativs, long dead on earth, but now 
aa e welcome our young: friend to the spirit 
world. 


If this is not a fair description of the journey all 
spirits are supposed to make, will some one please 
describe it more consistent with supposed facts. It 
cannot be done. 
natural, from beginning to end; and, as for me, 
would rather be excused from ever making that trip. 

And the “evergreen shore”—how about that? 
There hav been nearly as many descriptions of it as 
there hav been mediums, and no two alike! Some 
place the spirits here, there, and everywhere; some 
on one planet, some on others. Some. hav them 
hovering around us all the time, their sole occupa- 
tion being to guard Spiritualists not yet dead. Some 
say there are regular changes of the seasons, and 
some insist on an eternal spring-time, and flowers 
which never cease to bloom. Some say the lower 
animals, even the faithful horse or dog, do not follow 
us, while others insist that all animals, including ver- 
min, snakes, and oysters, may be found in the sweet 
bye-and-bye! All, however, are inclined to concede 
the ‘eternal spring-time” and immortality to 


ke 


birds in “heaven,” ag falling leaves, and a winter's: 


storm, and no winged songsters, would hardly con- 
form to their ideas of eternal bliss. 

But all Christians and spiritists alike, being nat- 
urally modest, insist that: 1. Spirits must be clothed; 
2. That spirits must partake of food; 3. That family 
relations and reunions will be possible; 4. That there 
must be mansions or other grand architecture in the 
sky, ete. Without all this, life, of course, would be 
intolerable during all eternity. 


But alas! like all other ideas about spirit, when 
the above propositions are submitted to a ray of logic 
and reason we instantly discover their absurdity. 

If spiritisis from the first inception of the idea had 
insisted that spirits were made and returned to us in 
like condition, they would not hav placed such a 
formidable proof in the doubter’s reach that the 
whole idea is a vain delusion. For surely old clothes 
are not immortal. And cotton cloth is only woven 
from cotton raised the usual way, and woolen trou- 
sers made only from the wool off of a real live 
worldly lamb. Yet when was a spirit ever seen with- 
out clothes? Are they not always pictured by Chris- 
tians in flowing robes, and by our modern mediums 
always seen in the identical garments known to hav 
been worn by them while living, often stored away 
in chest or closet, or perhaps worn, at the very mo- 
ment when worn by aspirit, also by a needy survivor ? 
And yet, in spite of this fact, mediums invariably 
describe the clothes worn by the spirits they behold 
—which fact only proves that, being radically de- 
ceived about the clothes, and imagining they see when 
they don’t see them, they are likewise deceived in re- 
gard to the spirit in the clothes, and imagin they 
see when they don’t see it. 

If spirits eat, they must hav organs to digest food 
—liver, stomach, ete.—and the process would be 


All is miracle; all strange, all un-|. 


purely physical. But not being physical, the chemi- 
cal process of digestion cannot possibly take’ place, 
and consequently spirits must liv during all eternity 
without food. But this again is contrary to the tes- 
timony, and contrary to natural history, as no organ- 
ism can exist without food or nourishment for any 
length of time. A sp:rit masticating food, then, is im- 
possible, but a spirit not masticating food is likewise 
impossible. l : 

It is claimed that the wife shall join her husband, 
the father his child, ete. But these relations are 
also impossible without the physical. The happy 
family circle, now the highest condition of bliss 
attainable, must cease when the bodies lie under the 
sod. The propagation of children being, of course, 
impossible, the relation of husband and wife could, 
at.most, continue only as friends. The difference in 
the ages. of father and son, also, being but a few years 
comparativly, after a few or ten thousand years the 
parental relation also would entirely disappear. . And 
in the case of the wife who died, and whose husband: 
married a second, and a third, and a fourth wife, as: 
is often the case, and vice versa, what condition of 
connubial bliss is in store for such an unfortunate one 
during all eternity ? : 

And the notion generally conceded by spiritists, that: 
heaven is a place of mansions is, if true, purely mirac- 
ulous. If not miraculous, who is their builder and 
architect ? i 

Clothes necessitate soil and a climate like ours to 
raise the cotton; planters to grow, gather, and ship 
it; also milis to manufacture it into cloth; and tailors 
to make it into garments. This necessitates mechan- 
ics to build the ships, and mills, and sewing-machines, 
and this necessitates furnaces, and fuel, and mines, 
and teams to haul the material, and many hands to 
perform the menial labor, in heaven, even, as upon 
the earth; and behold, if the innumerable hosts of 
spirits are clothed and dwell in mansions, the same 
life of drudgery now in store for a vast majority of 
mankind is awaiting them in heaven, and once there 
they must work, work forever, with no prospect of 
relief, or rest, or death ! 3 

It will be apparent now, if my crude way of ex- 
pressing myself properly conveys my meaning, that 
no life is possible or conceivable, which, when prop- 
erly viewed in all its phases, is not the same life over 
again which man is doomed to lead on earth, and 
that an eternal life without toil and care, without 
pain and misery, is but a happy dream, which never 
can be realized. 

Divested of our physical bodies, as we shall be, and 
consequently forever denied the pleasure of the grat- 
ification of the desires of the physical nature, which 
now, though we may not realize it, are the only things 
making life endurable, forever denied sleep—the 
downy bed, the three meals a day, the embrace of an 
affectionate wife, the kiss and prattle of our little 
ones, luxuries like wines, fruits, desserts, candies, or 
cigars, the happy gatherings around the festiv board, 
family reunions, song, music, art, and oratory, the 
opera and drama—as all these will be impossible in 
heaven, as can easily be demonstrated—what then, I 
ask in the name of reason, is left to constitute an eter- 
nity of unalloyed bliss? i 

Let me sleep, forever sleep. As my condition, so to 
speak, during the eternity preceding my birth was, 
not a cause of regret; as the condition of the unborn 
millions destined to liv hereafter, but now virtually 
dead or annihilated, is no cause of fear or dread, why 
should we mourn or fear to enter again that eternal 
sleep which knows no grief or sorrow ? 

But Christians say we will hav a harp, and spiritists 
insist there may be music and song “up there.” 
But again a fearless logic inquires, Whence your harps, 
whence your pianos, whence your voices? Spiritual 
harps and spiritual catgut may be accepted by some 
as a consolation to their faith, but such childish no- 
tions must forever be barred in a philosophic dis- 
cussion. They may be taken for granted, but can 
never be proven. 

There is no such a thing as “ spiritual substance.” 
All is blind, unconscious force, which, physical condi- 
tions being favorable, may evolve the primary life- 
germ which in time, by due process of evolution, may ' 
produce man. All this is but a chain of purely 
physical causes and effects. But man can think, 
reason. This is a function of this creature, man. It 
is purely local, individual, began with him, and must 
end with him. But while mind, like life, must expire 
in each individual, it will be eternally reproduced in 
the future, as it ever has been in the past. 

Rochelle, IU., July 25, 1884. Orro WETTSTEIN. 


Es OE eer GS 
National Liberal League. 
AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION, AND A NOMINATION, 


To tae Epiror or Tar Truru Seeker, Sir: The 
constitution of the National Liberal League makes 
no provision in case of absence or disability of the 
president. 

Article 6 reads: “The officers of the National Lib- 
eral League shall be a president, six or more vice- 
presidents, etc.” These “six or more” may be or- 
namental, but are quite too numerous to be useful. 
I would respectfully offer the following suggestion; 
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that the first clause of Article 6 of the constitu- 
tion be amended by striking out the words, “six or 
more vice-presidents,” and the words, “A vice-presi- 
dent, who shall perform all the duties of the presi- 
dent, in case of the absence or disability of that 
officer,” be substituted. 

And then, in harmony with the noble sentiment 
of the “Call,” “the. equality of all without distinc- 
tion of creed, race, or sex,” I would nominate for the 
position one whose high standing, tried wcrth, and 
great ability, insure. the hearty and unanimous in- 
dorsement of Liberals of every shade of opinion—for 
vice-president of the National Liberal League, Mrs. 
H. S. Lake, of Milwaukee, Wis. C. B. Reynoxps. 

North Parms, N. Y., July 19, 1884. 4 , 


The Heywood Trials, and the Recent Triumph 
of Freedom of the Press. 


In my report of the convention here in my last 
communication, I promised to subsequently giv some 
account, in the nature of a partial review, of the great 
triumph of free speech and freedom of the press in 
the recent decision of Judge Pitman, quashing the 
indictment in this third and last raid upon Mr. Hey- 
wood on the charge of obscenity. I proceed now to 
fulfil that promis. District-Attorney Hopkins ordered 
Mr. Heywood to trial May 26th, before Robert C. 
Pitman, judge. Mr. Heywood had prepared a motion 
to quash, and expected to conduct his own defense, 
as he had done the year previous, in Boston, in the 
United States Court, Judge T. L. Nelson presiding; 
but, to his grateful surprise, H. L. Nelson, Esq., a 
practicing lawyer of fine repute, of Worcester, and a 
son of Judge Nelson, just mentioned, who also resides 
at Worcester, in this county, volunteered his services 
to present and .argue a motion to the same effect. 
Here, then, were assembled Judge Pitman, a stanch 
free-trader, an old-line free-soiler, and temperance 
advocate, a man whose antecedents hav associated 
him more or less, for many years, with reformers, and 
whose rulings show him to hav a true sense of princi- 
ples, and citizens’ rights; Mr. Nelson, the zealous and 
enterprising young lawyer, now for the defense; W. 
S. B. Hopkins, the prosecuting attorney, son of the 
well-known Erastus Hopkins, of Northampton, and 
Vesta and Hermes, the Heywood children, whom, as 
usual, Mr. Heywood had dramatically brought in his 
train. Mr. Blackmer, the previous prosecuting attor- 
ney who had conducted the preliminary examination 
in a zealous and persecuting spirit, the Lord had now 
taken to himself; but the recollection of the hard 
blows Mr. Heywood had dealt him on that occasion 
still lingered in the court house. The citizens’ peti- 
tion, and the protest addressed to the prosecuting 
officer, Which I had somewhat elaborately drawn, and 
to which I had procured the signatures of the citi- 
zens of Princeton, had also been circulated, and placed 
where they would do the most good, stirring up the 
interest of the public, so that the case was no longer 
the obscure affair, to be hurried through unobserved, 
which those who began the prosecution had hoped to 
make it. 

. The following is an abstract of the parts of Mr. 
Nelson’s brief bearing on rights of opinion, com- 
merce, and association: 

“ First, as to the importance of alleging the intent. The 
Mass. cases are, Commonwealth vs. Filburn, 119 Mass. 297; 
vs. Barrett, 108 Mass. 302; vs. Bean, 11 Cush. 414; vs. Clifford, 
8 Cush. 215; Tully vs. Commonwealth, 4 Met. 357. 

‘In Commonwealth vs. McGarrigill, Superior Court (Suf- 
folk), 1855, Abbott, chief justice, says, as to the necessity of 
alleging knowledge in an indictment under this statute: ‘ Gen- 
erally, intent, knowledge, is of the very essence of crime, and 
there must be very strong reasons shown to exist to take any 
case out of the application of the general rule. There cer- 
tainly appear to be no such considerations applicable to this 
case; and to hold that this offense may be committed by a 
blind man who sells books for a livelihood, and who happens 
innocently to sell an obscene publication, would be giving a 
construction to the statute manifestly harsh and not required 

` by rules of law.’ 

“In United States vs. Carll, 105 United States 611 (last case 
on subject), Judge Gray held: that it was necessary to allege 
knowledge under a United States statute against passing coun- 
terfeit money, even though the statute did not purport to make 
knowledge essential to the crime. In Chitty’s Criminal Law 
(vol. I, p. 42), his form of an indictment for distributing ob- 
scene literature contains an allegation of knowledge, ‘intend- 
ing thereby to corrupt the morals of youth.’ These authori- 
ties overrule Heard’s Criminal Law, the Massachusetts book 
which all lawyers use in drawing up indictments. 

“Second, as to the indictment not alleging to whom printed 
paper was distributed. In all the forms thisis alleged. Heard, 
Criminal Law, p. 585. So in all the adjudged cases, Com- 
monwealth vs. Holmes, 17 Mass. 336; vs. Tarbox, 1 Cush. 66; 
vs. Lawrence, Worcester, May T. 1878. So in indictments 
for illegal sale of intoxicating liquors, it must be alleged to 
whom the liquor was sold—Commonwealth vs. Thurlow. 24 
Pickering 374; vs. Doyle, 11 R. I. 574. So in indictments for 
illegal gaming must allege with whom game was played. 
Bishop on Stat. Crim., § 894. So for larceny and adultery 


must be alleged to whom property stolen belonged, or with 
whom defendant committed crime. It is an elementary rule 


of criminal pleading that the crime must be described with 
great particularity.” 

Judge Pitman’s incidental remarks were liberal 
and sensible, showing that if Mr. Heywood had beer 
tried before him his rulings would probably hav 
ranked him with Lowell, Nelson, and Treat, rather 
than with Clarke, Aldrich, and Benedict. 

It is obvious, by a glance at these points, that al- 
though they arose in the form of a motion to quash 
the indictments, they did not in the least relate, so 


far as intent is concerned, to any mere matter of tech- 
nicality or form, but that they go directly to the gist 
of the whole matter in dispute between the obscenist- 
persecutors and the reformers and thinkers who claim 
the right to discuss any subject whatsoever in their 
own way, in so far as they deem necessary to the 
proper elucidation of their ideas. The decision, in 
fact, in quashing the indictment upon these points, 
overrules, in so far as the authority of this decision 
goes, the whole current of adverse rulings which were 
made in Bennett's case, in Heywood’s first trial, and 
elsewhere, when these cases were sprung upon the 
country, and when the bench and the bar had not as 
yet been called to any thorough examination of the 
subject. We are greatly indebted to Mr. Nelson for 
having come thus gallantly to the defense of the 
right, and for having so industriously unearthed these 
more recent and more reasonable decisions, setting 


article. It is a protest against the weakness and 
babyism of our present namby-pamby social ideas; 
the prevalent ideas of proprietists in the community, 
and which the obscenity-prosecutors are endeavoring 
to continue and intensify, as against the more robust 
morality of the new and coming age, which will tol- 
erate and approve the freest discussion of every sub- 
ject. I hav lived in an English-speaking community 
in the South, where to talk of legs, or to speak of 
pricking one’s finger, would hav been pronounced by 
the universal verdict as the most outrageous ob- 
scenity; while in England a word is used every day, 
as the name of a current coin, which is never heard 
in America, except among boys and youths in a sense 
most offensiv to our ideas of morality, so greatly are 
notions of this kind mere matters of neighborhood 
limits. And yet the great nation of the United 
States is engaged, through its courts and hired agents, 


i 


aside the musty authorities of an earlier date and a 
more conservativ age; for, while reformers do not, in 
the main, rely on any authority not based upon rea- 
son and abstract rights, still it is a great additional 
bulwark of strength to find that honest and enlight- 
ened judges hav already decided in favor of justice. 

In connection with this recent and most important 
decision, let us recur to the other trial before Judge 
Nelson, a report of which is just now for the first 
time published by Mr. Heywood, in concert with the 
Defense Committee (New York), and a copy of which 
should be in the hands of every lover of liberty in 
the land. At the beginning of the trial Judge Nel- 
son threw out “The Word: Extra,” because the alle- 
gation in the indictment that it “is too grossly ob- 
scene and lewd to be placed on the records of the 
court” is untrue. He asked Mr. Almy, the acting 
prosecuting attorney, to say on what passages in 
“Cupid’s Yokes” he based the same charge. Mr. 
Almy replied that he had not yet selected the “ ob- 
scene” portions. “Then,” said Judge Nelson, “you 
must read the whole book before we proceed further.” 
Mr. Almy stumbled along through it, noting the “ ob- 
scene” passages, but did not find the “ worst” (best) 
ones. Judge Nelson said, “The court is robust 
enough to stand anything in that book,” and out it 
went. “ But your action involves acquittal of the de- 
fendant on the two first counts of the indictment,” 
said Mr. Almy. “Can't help that,” replied Judge 
Nelson; “I do not rule on alleged obscenity, but sim- 
ply say the allegations in the indictment that the 
works are too obscene to be spread upon the records 
of the court is not true.” 

The courts are great educators of the people in 
the matter of making close, but all-important, dis- 
tinetions which the common mind is apt to overlook 
and disregard. Nothing is decided in either case on 
the right or wrong of Mr. Heywood’s opinions on 
the matters in question, but only, in the one case, 
that, right or wrong, he has the perfect right to utter 
them, and in the other case, at this point, that it was 
false to state, as the prosecuting attorney had done 
in the indictment, that the language used was ¿oo ob- 
scene to be placed upon the records of the court— 
that is, to be reinstated, and again brought before the 
public for examination and estimate; and to be read 
therefore by the public; for to place it upon the rec- 
ords of the court is to republish, or re-introduce it to 
the public—not too obscene, therefore, for all pure 
and decent and fair-minded people to read and pon- 
der and decide upon for themselvs. Virtually, there- 
fore, this was a decision to the effect that the lan- 
guage was not, in the opinion of the court, obscene 
at all, although the judge did not choose to put it 
that way, but arrived at the end indirectly; thus 
saving the jury the trouble of deciding upon a fact 
which was so patent to a clear-minded thinker that 
it needed no jury.in the matter. 


Two observations occur to me here. One is the 
very kinky and peculiar nature of laws and court 
trials on this question of obscenity at all; and the 
very unique and trying position in which a defendant 
is placed, different from what happens in any other 
kind of trials. The charge is that he has said some 
naughty words, or that he has shown a naughty pict- 
ure, and if to show that he has not done so—here 
comes in the kinkiness of the situation—he wishes to 
repeat the words or show the picture to his judges, 
or to the public, who are in part his judges, he will, 
in the very act of doing so, repeat the offense. In 
other words, he cannot show that he is not guilty, or 
even tell people what he is accused of, without, thereby, 
—in the very act of defending himself—committing a 
new crime, if crime it happens to be. Even the prose- 
cuting officer is guilty of the same offense. The 
other observation is to commend the peculiar and 
discreet conduct and nice choice of just the right 
word in this particular ruling by Judge Nelson. He 
quietly, and with subtle irony and reproof, says that 
he thinks the court is robust enough to endure any- 
thing there is in “Cupid’s Yokes,” or in Walt Whit- 
man’s “Leaves of Grass;” which means, of course, 
that all right-minded and decent people, and the 
public at large, should be equally “robust.” I thank 
the judge for that word. This idea of a moral ro- 
bustness, which is not overcome or dismayed by 
every approach to forbidden topics, is a very precious 
suggestion, which I propose to recur to in another 


in determining for us when we hav said a naughty © 
word—under a penalty of ten years’ imprisonment 
and five thousand dollars fine! 


It is grandly to the credit of Judge Pitman that he 
says, “ The rights of the majority of well-to-do, popu- 


lar people are rarely imperiled; courts exist to pro- 
tect the rights of minorities, of unpopular citizens;” 
in which I now learn that he follows the dicta of Hon. 


J. G. Abbott, of Boston, then chief justice of the Su- 


perior Court of Massachusetts, in a memorable series 


of decisions, thirty years ago. 

This is the only true position, but is greatly in ad- 
vance of where the majority of even professed reform- 
ers practically stand. It is of the utmost importance 
that they come to see and feel its righteousness, its 
beauty, and its grandeur as a social doctrin. It 
means that the more I disapprove, or even loathe and 
abhor, the ideas that my neighbor is uttering, by 
mouth or pen, the more am I bound, the more lowly 
am I summoned, to stand by and defend his right to 
utter them; and when anyone feels called on to hedge 
and apologize for such adhesion and defense by add- 
ing, “ But I don’t approve of the idea,” or words to 
that effect, as if such approval in any degree were in- 
volved in the doctrin, it generally implies that he is 
not quite firmly intrenched in the grand idea of the 
doctrin itself. 

In conclusion, I wish to quote the conclusion of 
Mr. Heywood’s defense speech in the United States 
Court trial, an oration in the face of great danger, 
which will, I feel certain, enter into permanent 
English literature beside the great speeches of such 
men as Emmet, Chatham, and Burke, when pleading 
for life imperiled or for the rights of man: 


“Your Honor, chosen to the seat of reason, with eye quick 
tosee subtle falsities, as well as plain equities; with ear at- 
tuned to the indwelling harmony of things; guided by natural 
justice, which was before governments and will survive them, 
in that judicious use of power assured by intelligence and 
character—will render such decisions as the heart of common- 
wealth inspires. Hitherto under this statute Freelovers and 
Freethinkers selected by his alias ‘agency’ to be ‘stamped 
out,’ we, negroes of to-day, hav had few rights which obscen- 
ists were bound to respect. Sad, indeed, is it that hitherto 
liberty has come mainly through martyrdom; that ‘by the 
light of burning heretics’ we track the bleeding feet of Prog; 
ress—civilization advancing from prison to prison, from gib- 
bet to gibbet, from stake to stake. But there are instances 
where official power becomes liberating Providence, as when 
Judge Harrington of Vermont said to a slave-hunter, ‘Show 
me a receipted bill of sale from God Almighty, and you may 
hav this man; as when Lord Mansfield’s ruling made every 
human foot free that stepped on English soil; as when myriads 
of Russian serfs were liberated by Alexander IL.’s potent 
word; which was echoed in the stroke of Lincoln’s pen that 
freed four million slaves here. The prosecutions under this 
statute since Nov. 2, 1872, not only disgrace the noble word, 
‘Law,’ and make government the synonym of contempt, but 
record a page in history which will burn and blacken before 
all eyes as time advances! I hav no fears that this medieval 
barbarism now rioting here under the forms of law will reverse 
fundamental guarantees of liberty constitutioned in these 
states. True, Comstockism is a loathsome, deadly, secret dis- 
ease; but perhaps your honor is to medicin it, and you, gen- 
tlemen, are the bearers to carry out its compost remains; per- 
haps the time has come when a judge of ‘the quick and the 
dead,’ and jurymen, strong in natural health and self-respect, 
will say to this contagious effect, ‘Thus far, but no farther !’ 
Be that as it may, my effort to vindicate citizen right, against 
lecherous, murderous assault, thus far is done, and I hav no 
word to unsay, or step to retrace. Intrenched behind our 
Massachusetts Bill of Rights and the Federal Constitution, 
behind the Declaration of Independence, and Plymouth Rock, 
behind Lincoln’s and Alexander’s emancipation decrees, and 
Magna Charta, behind the Protestant Reformation, Christian; 
ity, and every other utterance of the infinit word, I say with 
Luther before the Diet at Worms, ‘I neither care nor dare re- 
tract anything; itis neither right nor safe to do soagainst con- 
science. Here I take my stand; I can do no otherwise.’ You, 
gentlemen, and your honor, will also obey your sense of right. 
The adverse verdict, five years ago, ruined my business, broke 
up my home, turned my family penniless on the street, took 
my liberty, and, well-nigh, my life, caged in tomb 52 of Ded- 
ham hell, with clipped head and in feion’s uniform, my phys- 
ical vitality slowly but irrevocably breaking under the tortur- 
ing rigors {of even a liberal jail. As the days, weeks, months 
wore heavily on, and sympathetic, indignant, throbbing hearts 
in many states echoed my protest, these precious children in 
their temporary, charitably-provided abode, again, again, and 
again asked, ‘Mamma, why does not papa come home? 
‘Why does papa not come home?’ Gentlemen, shall I go 
home? Freed from thevindictiv clutch of a foreign spy, shall 
I once more be allowed to—mind my own business? Liberty, 
home, and loved ones whose wants it is religion to supply, 
whose society it is heaven to share, are indeed dear to me. 
But what shall it profit one to hav freedom himself if others 
sink under the pestilential breath of repression? If the 
‘agent’s ’ will must longer ba law in state and gospelin church, 
if with your aid he again slave-pens me in a prison-vault to 
wait and waste away in my narrow home of iron and granit 
until the rude corpse-box bears back ‘this body-form to my be- 
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reaved family, even then the ultimate result will be worth to 
the world all it costs me and mine; weak things will confound 
the mighty; others and still others with increasing, invincible 
numbers will rise in my tracks, and the good fight of faith 
will go on, until freedom to acquire and impart knowledge on 
all subjects of human interest; the right to hav, print, and 
mail honest opinions, is assured wherever the Federal-union 
flag floats.” 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


More Biblical Criticism from Modern Ortho- 
: doxy. 

In order to giv some of our Trura SEEKER readers 
who hav not seen the lectures of Professor W. Rob- 
ertson Smith on “The Old Testament ” an idea of the 
views of this profound biblical scholar, I undertake 
an abridged exposition of some portions of-them. 
Professor Smith occupies a chair at the Aberdeen 
College, Scotland, and doubtless regards himself as 
perfectly orthodox, although his frank confessions of 
his views would make the orthodox of twenty-five 
years ago open their eyes. He sets out by declaring: 
“The ordinary laws of evidence and good sense must 
be our guides, and we must apply these to the Bible 
just as we would to any other ancient book.” 

He declares that the scribes had the sole control 
and transmission of the Bible, and that Ezra was 
the father of the scribes who originated in the later 
times of the Old Testament. As Ezra lived during 
the later years of the captivity, many centuries after 
Moses, and even David and Solomon, and about five 
hundred years before Christ, what became of those 
parts of the Old Testament that are supposed to hav 
been written by Moses, Joshua, Solomon, Samuel, 
Isaiah, etc.? According to Professor Smith, there 
could hav been very little, if any, of those books in 
existence. There were traditions handed down orally, 
and possibly a scrap here or there of some writing 
on bits of leather. The old Hebrew language had 
long ceased to exist. It never was a written lan- 
guage, nor was its successor, that was called Hebrew, 
a language fully written. Professor Smith denies 
that these books were written by the men whose 
names they go under. Even Ezra and Nehemiah 
were not written by Ezra and Nehemiah. They bear 
evidence that they were written long after—as late 
as Alexander the Great’s time. When the language 
we now know as the Hebrew became written, mat- 
ters that had been delivered orally, as having been 
originally uttered by certain men, were written with 
such additions as had naturally grown to them. For 
instance, Moses doubtless received the Ten Command- 
ments from Jehovah (when Jehovah received them 
Professor Smith does not say), and these, with pos- 
sibly a few statutes, Moses had left to the Hebrews. 
In time, more ordinances grew up necessarily. 
These would all pass down to posterity as the laws 
of Moses. This will account for some books bearing 
the names of certain prophets, etc., as they do. The 
law was continually changing from century to cen- 
tury, yet always bore the name of Moses to giv it 
authority. 

As to the text, he says the scribes chose that which 
we now hav at quite a late time, and that they had 
no great skill. They worked from a false point of 
view—their objects being legal, not philological. The 
Jews, for ages, worshiped images, called their God 
Baal, and supposed they were worshiping the true 
Jehovah. In Hosea’s time the word Baal was felt to 
be dangerous to true religion [that is, to some other 
true religion.— Holt]. 

That anyone can exercise such enlarged common 
sense in criticising the book itself, and yet fail to 

-use the same common sense in estimating the char- 
acter it givs to the creator, will strike us as nota 
little strange. It only illustrates the wonderful ca- 
pacity in the human mind to be inconsistent. 

He declares that a large portion of the Old Testa- 
ment writings are anonymous, are of composit origin, 
and hav been edited and re-edited in different ages, 
receiving additions or modifications at the hand of 
each editor. Whoever owned a roll of manuscript, 
owned it as his own property, there being no such 
thing as a property in books in our modern sense. The 
next owner or copyist would make his own changes 
by interlining and marginal notes, and these would 
all be incorporated by the next copyist. For the 
rdélls were very perishable, and written with ink easily 
blotted out. Copyists looked to the meaning rather 
than the pen, not having our sense of the importance 
of word-for-word copy. To show what differences 
grow up, he. compares several verses from the He- 
brew and Septuagint—which last he greatly prefers, 
and with reason. For instance, take 1 Sam. xiv, 18: 

Hebrew. Septuagint. 

‘And Saul said to Abiah, “And Saul said to Abiah, 
Bring hither the ark of God. | Bring hither the Ephod, for 
For. the ark was on that day, | he bare the Ephod on that day 
and the children of Israel.” | before Israel.” 

He cites several more verses throughout the Bible 
to show the difference. In fact, the difference is as 
that between black and white. Take Jer. xxvii, 5-22. 
The Septuagint leaves out verses 7, 13, 17, 21, and 
about half of verses 1, 8, 10, 12, 18, 19, leaving the 
whole narrativ much simpler, more natural, and 
more forcible. The very titles to chapters are often, 
if not always, inserted by some unknown writer. 


“Not only the language, but the meaning, is entirely 
different in many parts.” 

“ All the historical books are anonymous, with the 
single exception of Nehemiah, in which the author’s 
name is prefixed to the first chapter. Why do not 
the authors giv their names? Because the public 
was interested in the substance, and cared not who 
wrote it.” “This remark is not equally applicable to 
lyric poetry, like David’s eulogy on Saul and Jona- 
than.” “Nor does it apply so strongly to the ser- 
mons of the prophets. There are indeed a certain 
number of prophetic writings with no title; these 
were probably never spoken, but were composed in 
solitude.” “The chief example of anonymous proph- 
ecies is the last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah.” 
Isaiah was a separate volume, even to Christ’s time. 
See Luke iv, 17. 

The custom of putting an author’s name to a book 
as the title soon grew. That part in which the 
custom is most fully carried out is Psalms. The 
Septuagint ascribes some to David which the He- 
brew version does not, and so conversely. The 
frequency of this ascription to David in the Septua- 
gint is proof of an increasing tendency to do this. 
We know this continued till nearly all the Psalms 
were supposed to be of David. The same is the case 
with even the New Testament. Many manuscripts 
prefix the name of Paul to the epistle to the He- 
brews, “although it is quite certain the oldest copies 
left it anonymous,” says Prof. Smith. With consider- 
able portions of Jeremiah and Isaiah it is evident 
these prophets never had anything to-do. Most 
readers regard the prophecies as having been written 
and posted up to date. Such is not the case. “They 
were uttered at various times, and very unskillfully 
compiled.” 

So of Proverbs, which is regarded as a single com- 
position by Solomon from first to last. “ But here 
again we find such transpositions as show the book is 
a collection of various proverbial books and tracts.” 
Had Professor Smith adopted the beautiful simplicity 
and striking terseness he so much admires in the 
Septuagint it had been better for his readers. But 
in that case his terrific assaults on our esteem of the 
scriptures were too apparent. Perhaps he thought 
that decency here required an abundant use of words 
to hide meaning. As to Proverbs, the prefessor ad- 
mits that the book no doubt has some proverbs of 
Solomon, but embraces in addition a variety of other 
matters from other sources. 

Coming to Kings and Chronicles, and criticising 
the way in which the history of reigns after Solomon’s 
are narrated, he says, “There is what critics call the 
framework of history, and there are the details within 
that framework.” He says the notices of the acces- 
sion and death of each king, with certain stated par- 
ticulars, and reference to the royal chronicles of Judah 


or Israel, are the framework, and bind the whole to- | 


gether. But the details within the framework are 
not a continuous story, and are plainly by different 
hands. Some of these details in the Septuagint are 
referred to a different time or place, or are omitted. 
He refers to the “inextricable difficulties” of the 
story of David and Goliath in one version, in 1 Sam. 
xvii. David is at court, a friend of Saul. Then sud- 
denly there is a campaign, yet David is not along; 
he is with his father, who sends him to his brothers, 
who treat him with too much petulance for a favorit. 
Yet at the close of the chapter he seems utterly un- 
known at court. But in the Septuagint, verses 12 to 
31, and verses from the 55th to the 5th of the next 
chapter, are omitted, and we thus get a natural ac- 
count. 

The Old Testament Apocrypha is found in the 
Septuagint side by side with books we call canonical. 
He explains this by the like fact of apocryphal New 
Testament books having been regarded as of equal 
authority for long periods of time. The line was not 
sharply defined. The idea of canonicity was not 
fixed. Even while New Testament books now held as 
canonical were still disputed, the epistle of Barnabas 
had not been definitly relegated to a lower place. 
“The line between the old and the new cannot be 
drawn with precision as to time, for the Psalms are 
in part considerably later than Ezra. The difference 
can be felt, rather than described.” 


As to any volume containing all the books of script- 
ure in the times before Christ, we know that was out 
of the question. In one passage of the Talmud a 
volume containing all the prophets is mentioned as a 
singularity. Very few persons could ever dream of 
having them in a collected form. Daniel did not 
probably exist in its present form till after the time 
of the Maccabees. 

We know as a matter of historical fact that the 
Pentateuch, as a whole, was never put into operation 
as a rule of Israel’slife until Ezra. “The theory that 
it was given in the wilderness before they entered 
Palestine is erroneous. The prophets did not abolish 
the Pentateuch, or Levitical system. On the con- 
trary, it is just as prophecy ceases that we find this 
code solemnly advances to authority, for the first time, 
under Ezra.” So says Professor Smith. If any- 
anything will make ordinary Bible readers open their 
eyes, the above will. It will be observed how differ- 
ent Smith’s method is from Bishop Colenso’s. Co- 


lenso begins with Exodus, certain facts and figures 
being premised—as that the Hebrews went into 
Egypt some two hundred and over years before, sev- 
enty-two in number, and at the exodus are about 
three millions, with much cattle. Bearing this in 
mind, and knowing what the increase of population 
is at best, he wonders how such an increase could be 
—how Dan, for instance, who entered Egypt as one 
person, could then be some sixty thousand men, 
armed, and fit for war; how two midwives could 
serve for some three hundred births per day; how 
these millions could suddenly get up and start with 
all these old persons, and infants, and cattle, about 
2 o’clock a.m., and march ninety miles in three 
days, and cross the Red Sea in a few minutes, 
as it were; how they could find rest at Elim 
under seventy palms, and water in twelve wells; 
how the priests could perform all these services in æ 
camp of three millions, and eat so many burnt or sin 
offerings, etc.; and he concludes the whole narrativ 
is a tissue of blunders and nonsense, and Moses 
never wrote it. Joshua is even worse from the be- 
ginning. He passes Jordan even as Moses did the 
Red Sea; he circumcises the six hundred thousand 
and more men in a day, and carries them through 
signs and wonders greater than Sindbad ever saw, 
or Munchausen recorded. 

But Professor Smith examins the subject in the 
concrete, and. shows, not only that the details might 
be abused, but that the whole affair, according to 
our ideas, is a mistake. All that vast mass of ma- 
terial called the Old Testament, with but small ex- 
ception, never was recorded in any way till a very 
late time, by whom we know not. Some of it existed 
as oral tradition from some time possibly prior to 
Ezra, 500 3.c. As to the prophets, had the Jews be- 
lieved them, we had never seen a word of their say- 
ings. Because the Jews disbelieved they wrote down 
some things to testify in after days. The Psalms 
were gradually introduced for the temple worship, 
and it is absurd to ascribe them to another who 
died before ever a temple was built. As to the Le- 
vitical code, and most of the ceremonials and ordi- 
nances of the Pentateuch, it is plain the greatest: 
kings, prophets, priests, and seers never knew any- 
thing of them. any of the chief favorits and con- 
fidants of Jehovah practised just the contrary, and 
supposed they were doing right. The greatest of 
the prophets denounced such observances. 

It was not till Israel ceased to be a nation that its 
people lived under “the law.”. 

Such are a few of the important facts clearly 
pointed out by this reverent and profound Biblical 
scholar of the land of Presbyterianism. 

Oregon, Mo. 


Mr. Hale to Mr. Sunderland. 


To rae Epor or Tur Trora Seexer, Sir: Will 
you permit me to reply, through the columns of your 
paper, to the rhodomontade of Mr. LaRoy Sunderland 
in Tar Truru Szexer of July 26th, page 471, against 
my article in Taz Trura Seeger of July 12th, on the 
“ Existence of a Supreme Eternal Self-Existent Intel- 
ligence,” that I call God. He says, after complaining 
of the hardship of having to drink a barrel of vine- 
gar, to find out whether or no it was sweet wine, that 
if there were any such personal omniscience as he 
supposes, it wculd be unnecessary to fill four or five 
of the broad columns of Taz Trurm Srexer to prove 
it; and then goes on to say that it is enough for the 
priests, and those victimized by that old barbarian 
book, to boast of an omniscient God, ete., as if I had 
taken my god from that old barbarian book—which 
is false inference. My god was not taken from that 
old book, and if Mr. LaRoy Sunderland will look at 
my article in Taz Trura Suexur, he will find in 
the first paragraph that God of that old barbarian 
book, the Jew God, classed with all the different 
gods that men hav imagined had an existence, and 
hav worshiped under every system of idolatry, and 
with every humbug, ism, and fraud that has ever ex- 
isted from the year one—if there ever could hav been 
a year one—down to the present, time. I would thank 
Mr. LaRoy Sunderland to confine himself to facts in 
his statements, and not misconstrue what I hav said 
and misrepresent my position and the ideas I hav 
advanced. And again, he asks, What is the verdict 
of science? It is that in the whole of things in all 
worlds—all phenomena—there is but one substance, 
and its inherent quality—force. There is but one 
force and one matter—uncreated, but without begin- 
ning or end—never more nor less in the whole of 
things. One force, self-controling and progressiv, 
evolves all the phenomena in all worlds and all minds, 
all results from nature, order, and laws, etc. He says, 
“In Mr. Hale’s long argument, he has pointed out 
no place, no hole, for his god to come in, nothing for 
his god to do.” There is nothing outside of nature. 
If Mr. Sunderland will only read the last fifteen or 
sixteen lines of my article in Tur Trura Serxer of 
July 12th, page 439, he will see that my god is a full 
match for his force, and has quite as much to do in 
running this universe as his force has, and that Mr. 
Hale’s God can fill as large a hole, or as small a hole, 
as his force can; and that if this force, which he has 
substituted for my God, only possessed the intelli- 
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gence of this God of mine, and knew what it was 
doing, and why it was doing what is being done—was 
not an insensate, dummy sort of a thing, operating 
without knowledge or sense, like a volcano, or the 
expansion of water by heat or frost—it might pass for 
a sort of lackey for the true God of nature. 

For further reply, I will refer him to my article in 
Tur Truru Seexer. If he will read it as it is, and not 
misconstrue and pervert it, he will come out all right. 

Most respectfully yours, James Harr. 

Detroit, July 29, 1884. 

ag ge Pes 
Softening the Asperities. — 


From tne New York Sun. 


My Dear Mr. Enrror: I find in to-day’s Sun the 
following: 


“TOM MOORE WROTE IT. 
“To tue Eprror or tae Son: Sir: Who wrote the 
poem beginning: i 
“ ¢ Oh, ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
Tve seen my fondest hopes decay ? 


“ Consrant.” 
Will you please tell me what poem Tom Moore 


ever began with those lines? In the middle of a sen- 
tence in “ Laika Rookh ” I find: 


«Twas bright, twas heavenly—but ’tis past! 


«Qh, ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay; 
`I never loved a tree or flower 
But ’twas the first to fade away; 
I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
-But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die!” 


But who wrote this parody? 


“ T never had a bit of toast, 
However good and wide, 
But it always fell on the sanded floor, 
And on the buttered side !” 


“ Even the great Homer nods.” 

It is permissible to soften the asperities of politics 
with literature. Very truly your friend and servant, 

Lowell, July 30. Bens. F. Burtzr, 


We think Gen. Butlér nods a little in his parody 
quotation. The second line does not begin with the 
word “however.” The line should read: 


“ Particularly good and wide.” 


But what a tremendous meeting will assemble to 
greet General Butler when he makes his first speech 
in this city—say about four weekshence. There will 
be no asperity about that, nor any decay of child- 
hood’s hepes; and Butler can begin his oration just 
as he pleases. 


Our Maligners. 
From the Philosophie Inquirer, Madras, India. 


The Indian Messenger, the leading organ of the Sad- 
- harana Brahma Soma, contains in its issue of June 3d 
a long paragraph from “one who has read many of 
the publications of the Theosophical Society with 
great care,” containing some unmerited remarks and 
innuendoes against the leaders of the Theosophical 
Society, especially against their alliance with the 
late lamented D. M. Bennett, of the United States. 
One of the charges brought against this association 
is that that Society’s organ givs gratuitous advertis- 
ments of Infidel publications and American and Eng- 
list works on, Atheism, and that the theosophical 
leaders hav publicly defended Mr. Bennett against 
the vile insinuations and baseless charges brought 
against him by the vulgar-tongued Joe Cook, and 
others of his stamp, in view to discredit the Society 
in the eyes of the unwary public who do not often 
wish to inquire into things themselvs, but are content 
to be led by anyone who calls himself a public man. 
From the spirit with which the above charges were 
urged against that Society, we cannot help thinking 
that they were written by one who hates Infi- 
dels, and who, not caring to know the truth about 
what he writes, wants to hold the Society up to the 
ridicule of the unthinking portion of the reading 
public. The writer, for aught we know, may either 
be a Christian of the “low and meek” type, or a 
Brahmo of the New Dispensation class. Whatever it 
may be, it is certain that the writer, whether he has 
read with care much or little of the theosophical 
publications, is one who is unwilling to do the fullest 
justice to the aims of that august body. His readi- 
ness to identify the teachings of Occultists with mod- 
ern Materialism, or Atheism, in view to raise an un- 
merited. prejudice in the minds of those who are 
sluggish enough not to inquire into the problem of 
existence themselvs, and to face the conclusions which 
a rigorous logic would lead one to—his readiness, we 
repeat, is simply suspicious. The critic under no- 
tice, in his natural zeal for things dear to his cher- 
ished convictions, remarks that “it is an utter mis- 
use of terms to call this theosophic discovery a basis 
for religion—for religion without love and gratitude 
and spiritual aspirations is a misnomer.” We need 
not go the length of showing that the above remark 
savors of Christian cant and puts beyond doubt the 
fact, either that the writer has not sufficiently | 


{well founded. It appears to hav been recklessly 


read philosophy in its highest phases, or that his mind 
is enveloped in the mists of superstition and preju- 
dice. Nor is his allegation that Mr. Bennett was 
convicted for the publication and selling of obscene 
and immoral books and imprisoned in his own land 


taken up from the report of a certain lying mission- 
ary who wanted to make money by traducing the 
characters of men who are in advance of the times, 
and who in consequence are adjudged criminals by 
interested bigots who will not permit others to think 
or write as they would wish to. The truth js, Mr. 
Bennett was imprisoned for a crime similar to the 
one for which Mr. Bradlaugh was convicted in “ the 
land of liberty,” and bigots must look up to that land 
with great pride for the wise manner in which people 
are still prevented there from thinking otherwise than 
as the clergy would wish them to do on the subject 
of religion and morality, delinquency being punished 
with no less than rigorous imprisonment. Such is 
the law in Christendom. Shame, that it should be 
preserved in the statute books and administered by 
men who call themselvs Christians. Strange, that in 
a land of complete religious freedom like the one we 
are now in, anyone who pretends to the least culture 
should consider that the barbarous law in Christian 
countries which now punishes Freethought with im- 
prisonment, and which in olden days used to punish 
it with loss of life after protracted torture, is a right- 
eous one, and that the sufferers therefrom are im- 
moral men. 
N A 
A Real Enjoyable Sunday-School Picnic. 


“ Oh, but havent we had fun to-day!” exclaimed 
a young lady to some of her companions, as they set- 
tled down in about fifteen seats, a young man and a 
maiden to each seat, with one or two disconsolate 
young men left over, as is the rule with picnic par- 
ties. “I don’t care if it was a Sunday-school pienie, 
Tve had one of the best times. Say, Charley, what’s 
that on your pantaloons? You must hay been sit- 
ting down on the pie. Say, Mary, were you with us 


when [outbreak of laughter|—when the minister 
[another outbreak]—when the minister kneeled 
down to ask the blessing on our lunch there by the 
Here occurred the 
third laughing fit and the first pause for breath. 
Mary improved the opportunity by replying that she 
was not there, wherever it was, and to inquire what 
was so funny. “ Well,” resumed the first maiden, 
“Rev. Hobbs lunched with us. We spread our things 


big tree, the one that -——” 


out on the grass, and so he kneeled down to ask the 
blessing [more laughter]. 


air. 
last two words. He just yelled ’em out as if he was 
swearing. It was shocking, and we girls started to 
run away, When Jimmy Johnson came and told us 
what the matter was.” “And what was it?” “ Wel, 
just as the minister reached the ‘Je ’—a horrid wasp 
bit him right through his pants.”—Chicago Herald. 
be . 
Appreciated Sympathy. 


At the last regular meeting of the Gananoque 
(Ont.) Secular Society, held in Acton’s Hall Sunday 
evening, the following resolution of condolence was 
moved and carried: 


Wuennas, We learn with deep regret of the death of the wife 
of our esteemed co-laborer, E. M. Macdonald, editor of the 
Now York TRUTH SEEKER; 

Resolved, That the Gananoque Secular Socicty tenders its 
sympathy to Mr. Macdonald, and assures him of the most 
heart-felt sorrow shared by us in this his great gricf. 

Signed, on behalf of tho Society, 

Gro. G. Merke, President. 
Henry Surry, Sceretary. 
Joun Grant, Treasurer. 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 27, 1884. 
Dear Broraer Macvonarp: It was with great sor- 
row that the Liberals of Syracuse and vicinity learned 
of your sad bereavement in the death of your wife in 
reading the grand and beautiful words of Messrs. 
Chainey and Putnam. Mr. Chainey expressed in 
words what we would like to say better than any of 
us could do. Yet we cannot let the occasion pass 
without expressing to you our heartfelt sorrow and 
sympathy in your great affliction. 
We hav therefore 
Resolved, That in the death of your estimable wife the Lib- 
erals hav lost a valuable member from their ranks, and you 
and yours a true and noble wife and friend. And though 
words are but feeble comforters at such a time, yet we hope 
you will accept this as evidence of our sympathy and friend- 
ship. E. A. Woon, President; 
Wa. MALCOLM, Treasurer; 
Henny Noxon, Seerctary; 
of the Syracuse Liberal Club; and one hundred other Libcrals. 


Personau.—I hav received, in addition to the reso- 
lutions of these societies, a great number of sympa- 
thizing letters from valued friends. Iam sure they 
were not intended for print, and I would reply to 
each if I could, but the task, in addition to my other 
labors, is too great. But from a full heart do I re- 


It—it makes me laugh so 
I can’t tell it. Well, as I said, he was kneeling down. 
He started out to say, ‘We thank thee, Lord, in the 
name of thy son Jesus Christ,’ but no sooner had he 
said this than he jumped about five feet up in the 
You ought to hav heard the way he spoke those 


turn thanks to each and every one. From Humanity 
must consolation be sought in times of trouble, and 
from Humanity alone can it come. “Help for the 
living—hope for the dead;” and help and hope pro- 
ceed only from warm hearts. Words cannot recall 


her to life, but a continuance of that work in which 


she so fully sympathized can ease the pain of separa- 


tion, and make her memory a hallowed and a sacred 
thought, a stimulus to effort, a constant inspiration 
in the right. If possible, her high ideals shall be re- 
alized, and then I shall be willing to lay down my 
burden and join her, whether it be for good or ill, 
whether to enter Nirvana or a spiritual activity. 


To the friends who hav written me with tenderness 


and cheer I again return thanks. 
E. M. Macponatp. 


oe 


Editorial Notes. 
Tx Catholic Eeaminer says that the religion received by the 
negroes from Methodists and Baptists is a “ghastly sham.” 


W. F. Jamson, Pipestone, Minn., is at lecture work, and 
has commenced the campaign early, having had large audi- 
ences in July at Marshall, Minn., several evenings in succeg- 
sion. Address for lectures at Pipestone, Minn. 


Tur tax-collector has handed his bill to the London Free- 
thinker. One of his items is: ‘2g. 3 1-2d. for one year’s vicar’s 
maintenance.” Mr. Foote thinks that if his particular vicar 
has any conscience the victuals he purchases with that sum 
ought to choko him, Mr. Foote pays his school-tax with on- 
thusiasm, for it will, he thinks, in tho long run choke all the 
vicars on earth. 


“Farner” Lampert’s “Notes on Ingersoll,” hav had a cir- 
culation away and beyond its merits, being buoyed up by 
Christians who, by reason of their slight acquaintance with di- 
alectics, thought they saw in its shallow reasoning a reply to 
tho unanswerable logio of Freethought. It was handed to us at 
the Rochester Convention, but we never could sce how it de- 
served the consequence of aroply. Tho Catholic church pro- 
vides all its students for the priesthood with a set of answers 
to all tho Rationalists’ objections to theology. ‘These answers 
are ingenious, as tho Romish church has in her ranks the best 
of sophists, but nono of them can stand for a momont when 
closoly analyzed. Pastor Lambert has used the stereotyped 
formula, and with no moro success than his predecessors, 
But as many of our rondors hay heard of the book and want 
to know what it is like, we yield considerable space this week 
to a volunteer review of the work. 


Tus attempt to raise money to pay off the enormous debt 
of Archbishop Purcell seems about to be abandoned. Tho 
Catholic Telegraph made an appeal to the Catholics of the arch- 
diocese to contribute money toward this purpose, and a sub- 
scription list was opened by the Rev. F. J. Goetz. Father 
Goetz has now withdrawn this list, in consequonce of an in- 
terview with Archbishop Elder, who refused to giv his public 
approval to the schome. ‘The archbishop, in a lotter published 
in the Catholic Telegraph, denies that he ever forbade the list 
or expressed disapproval of it. Ie admits that he told Father 
Goetz that ho was publishing his list in a paper which was in 
an “attitude of defiance to authority;” but adds that amends 
hav since been made by it. The Catholic church robbing the 
outside world is a familiar sight, but to doliberately and pub- 
licly steal the carnings of its own dupes—bosides frightening 
them into giving a good portion of thoir property—reveals a 
depth of depravity startling oven if not unexpected. 


Tux verdict against Mr. Bradlaugh for the crime of voting 
in Parliamont without having taken the oath is not by any 
means the end of oven that attempt to suppress him. The 
verdict is without legal effect until judgmont shall hav been 
heard, first in support of a motion for a now trial, then in sup- 
port of a motion to enter judgment for him, and again in gup- 
port of a motion for arrest of judgment. This fight, which 
he publicly announces he will make, may put the end off for 
years, for if even all these motions are rejectod he will go to 
the Court of Appoal, and from tho Court of Appeal to the 
Houso of Lords, if that ancient nuisance is in existence at the 
time. If a new eloction of members of Parliament be in the 
meantime ordored, ho can bo re-electod by Northampton, and, 
going up with the first forty mombers, swear himself in with 
them, and no redress can be had by the Christians oxcept they 
resort to the stako or dungeon, for it is the legal method of 
beginning a new parliament. 


Dr. Curry, of Chicago, who characterized iho Bible as “a 
lot of old wives’ fablos,” was at tho last Genoral Conference 
elected editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review. In the first 
number under his editorship uppears an article by Dr. Milton 
S. Terry which givs away the whole Pentateuch. Mr. Terry’s 
paper states that “the Pentateuch contains a number of pas- 
sages which cannot, without doing violence to sound critical 
principles, be attributed to Moses as their author. The Pen- 
tateuch, especially the book of Genesis, contains documents 
of various dates and authorship which hav been worked over 
into an orderly and homogeneous whole. The laws of the 
Pentateuch wore cither unknown, or else largely neglected and 
violated, during most of tho period between the conquest of 
Canaan and the Babylonian captivity. The books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers show different stages of legislation, 
and Leviticus contains a noticcably fuller and more elaborate 
priestly code and ritual than appear in Deuteronomy.” Dr. 
Terry’s assent to these propositions is stated in these words: 
“We are frank to say that we regard the above propositions 
as simple statements of fact.” ‘This is certainly cautious 
enough, but none the less conclusiv. Between Dr. Curry and 
his contributor the Bible gets hard raps, and if the Methodist 
church proposes to continue their membership its ‘Disciplin ” 
will hay to be amended, 
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Communications. 


The Annals of Tacitus A Forgery.—Continued. 


Many more equally conclusiv internal evidences of 
forgery are adduced and elaborated by Mr. Ross. 

The external evidence of forgery is also irresistible. 

Poggio Bracciolini (pronounced Bratsheoleny) was 
secretary to several successiv popes during a period 
of forty years. In erudition, intellectual ability, and 
power of writing, he was without hisequal. In some 
qualities as a writer he was superior to Tacitus. He 
wrote the fable of ‘‘The Old Man, the Boy, and the 
Ass.” 2 

In 1418 he went to England with Henry Beaufort, 
bishop of Winchester, afterwards cardinal. From 
1420 to 1422 he was constantly complaining in letters 
to his bosom friend Niccoli, seventeen years his sen- 
ior, of unfulfilled promises by the prince prelate. 
His benefice was only 120 florinsa year, with hard 
work; and when it was exchanged for another worth 
£40, with less duties attached, still he was dissatisfied. 

In February, 1422, came an offer of new employ- 
ment of a very mysterious character, which his friend, 
Niccoli, who seems to hav been at the bottom of the 
scheme, advised him to undertake. If he would do 
it, his countryman, Piero Lamberteschi, would en- 
deavor to procure for him in three years 500 gold 
seguins. “Ifhe will make it 600,” writes Poggio, “I 
will at once close with his proposal. I like 
the occupation to which he has invited me. I hope I 
shall be able to produce something worth reading; 
but for this purpose, as I tell him in my letters, I re- 
quire the retirement and leisure that are necessary 
for literary work.” 

This mysterious task appears to hav been the forg- 
ing of the hopelessly lost additional books of the 
“ History ” of Tacitus, and palming off the forgery on 
Cosmo de Medici, a wealthy patron of learning and 
special admirer of Tacitus. 

In June, 1422, Poggio writes to Niccoli: 

‘‘ Giv me the leisure and the time for writing that History, 
and I will do something you will approve. . . When 
reflect on the merits of the ancient writers of history, I recoil 
with fear from the undertaking; though when I consider what 
are the writers of the present day, I recover some confidence 
in the hope that if I strive with all my might I shall be inferior 
to few of them.” 

His first intention was to go from England to Hun- 
gary, where he would be unknown, but in the summer 
of 1422 he returned to Rome, where as secretary to 

ihe pops he had a small salary and little or nothing 

o do.: 

In May, 1423, he writes to his friend Niccoli to 
send him without delay all his notes and extracts 
from books. In October he speaks of the “ begin- 

. nings of any kind being arduous and difficult; what 
the ancients did pleasantly, quickly, and easily, was 
to him troublesome, tedious, and burdensome.” In 
November he begs Niccoli to get him a map of 
Ptolemy’s geography and send him several historical 
works, particularly Suetonius and Plutarch. 

But now he begins to see the impracticability of 
forging additional books to the History of Tacitus on 
the plan of that author, for the want of material. 
So he suggests another scheme of fabrication just as 
audacious. 

Iu January, 1424, he implores his friend Niccoli to 
seek out Cosmo de Medici and tell him of a great 
discovery in a far-off town in Germany of two large 
volumes containing the ten Decades of Livy’s His- 
tory. This was a trumped-up story by which he 
hoped to be relieved of his present difficult task; he 
could forge books of Livy much easier than of Taci- 
tus, and if Cosmo could be caught with this fly, Pog- 
gio would be able in a short time to make his fortune. 
Already he had made discoveries of ancient manu- 
script, either alone or in company with other scholars, 
and fabulous sums had been paid for such discover- 
ies. In fact, he was occupied with that sort of busi- 
ness nearly all his days, and may hav forged other 
ancient books. 

But the new suggestion did not tempt Cosmo; Livy 
was not his favorit author. Poggio therefore had to 
proceed as best he could. Three years and a half 
elapsed when mysterious utterances passed between 
him and Niccoli with respect to Tacitus, and after 
nearly two years more, in the spring of 1429, a monk 
is said to hav brought from a convent in Saxony, near 
the borders: of Bohemia, the last six books of what 
are now known as the “ Annals” of Tacitus. 

The forgery is completed in Poggio’s fiftieth year. 
He has earned his five or six hundred gold seguins, 
which is a fortune in 1429, equivalent to fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars now; and for the rest of his life he 
can indulge his long cherished wish of devoting him- 
self to literary undertakings. From that time until 
his death, at the age of seventy-nine, his published 
works number at least fifteen, many of them valuable. 

Fifty-three years after his death, when his fourth 
son, a man of sixty-eight years, is holding the same 
office that his father did before him, John de 
Medici, who has just become Pope Leo X., offers a 
reward of 500 gold seguins for the discovery of new 
copies of ancient Greek manuscript or Roman works; 
and in less than two years his thesaurum questor 


pontificus, Angelo Arcomboldi, afterwards bishop of 
Milan, produces the first six books of the “ Annals,” 
incomplete. 

The composition of the first six books (five, as now 
divided) is superior to that of the last six, as might 
be expected, being later work; but they are all by 
the same hand. The presumption is that, embold- 
ened by the success of the first forgery, Poggio en- 
deavored in his old age to complete the whole work, 
sixteen books, but was surprised by death in 1459. 
The manuscript was left to his sons, and was not 
made public until it came into the hands of the last 
surviving son, who was ina position to use it with 
the collusion of a competent scholar like Arcomboldi. 

The first six books, like the last six, contain errors 
that Tacitus could not hav made, as, for example: 

1. The writer tells us that before the time of Clau- 
dius only two generals, namely, Sylla and Augustus, 
had exercised the privilege of the enlargement of the 
pomoerium. Commenting on this, Lipsius says: “I 
am not going to defend you, Cornelius; you are 
wrong; an enlargement was also made by Julius 
Cæsar, who was ‘pitched’ in [interjectus] between 
these two.” , 

2. We read in the “Annals” that Julia, the only 
daughter of Augustus and wife of Tiberus, after lan- 
guishing in exile for twenty years, banished by her 
father, and deserted by her husband, and supported 
only by the bounty of her mother, “ Augusta ” (Scri- 
bonia), died in the first year of Tiberius) In the 
fourth year of the latter's reign, he ordered a coin to 
be struck in honor of his wife Julia. That coin is 
preserved in the National Collection in Paris. 

3. The author says that at the funeral of Drusus 
“the images of the Claudii and the Julii were borne 
around his bier.” Drusus belonged to.the Levian 
family and not to the Julian. The mistake is so pal- 
pable that Lipsius and other modern editors hav 
substituted Liviorum for Juliorum. 

But we forbear to adduce further evidences of so 
palpable a forgery, and will only note again what Mr. 
Ross further says about the oldest manuscripts: 

“ The manuscript in the Mediceo-Laurentian library isknown 
as the Second Florence manuscript. All the other manu- 
scripts of the last six books of the ‘Annals’ are copies of it; 
as James Gronovius puts it, ‘emanated’ from it; just as the 
other Florentine manuscript is the only one containing all the 
books of the ‘ Annals,’ or, as Ernesti says, ‘It is unique; we 
hav no other manuscript of those books.’” 

There was no necessity of making many transcripts 
of the latter codex, for printing had come into use a 
good half century before it was found—or, more prop- 
erly, said to hav been found—in the Abbey of Corvey. 

t the end of the Second Florence manuscript is a 
note purporting to be written by Salustius, a heathen 
philosopher of the fourth century. But the codex is 
written in Lombard characters, which were not in use 
in Italy until the sixth century. 

Again we quote Mr. Ross’s words: 

“This copy in the Mediceo-Laurentian Library in Florence 
of all the ‘Annals’ of Tacitus cannot be traced further back 
than to the possession of a man who flourished in the days of 
Leo X. and the Emperor Maximilian I._Johannes Jocundus, of 
Verona; so that it turns out on careful investigation that all 
positiv knowledge of this manuscript stops at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, exactly as all positiv knowl- 
edge of the other Florentine manuscript stops at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century.” 

Mr. Ross lays no special emphasis on the passage 
in the “ Annals” conceiving Christ crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, nor does he deign to notice Robert 
Taylor, who first proved that passage a forgery. But 
he draws an ugly portrait of the forger—a rare 
scholar, the brightest intellect of his time, but devoid 
of principle, delighting in obscenity, addicted tolewd- 
ness, prone to calumny, and fond of depicting vice. 
He lived in a notoriously immoral age, just prior to 
the Protestant Reformation. Hence, as might be ex- 
pected, his pretended History of the Cæsars is totally 
unlike that of the gentle Tacitus. It is a counterfeit 
record of court scandal, and shamefully exaggerates. 
the vices of the Roman emperors. 

Nero is said to hav set fire to ancient Rome, a.p. 64, 
and to hav charged the crime upon the Christians, 
who were “already branded with deserved infamy,” 
and upon whom he “inflicted the most exquisit tor- 
tures.” Did Poggiobelieveit? Of coursenot, And 
it is not a little singular that he should omit to men- 
tion either Peter or Paul, who, having escaped the 
mythical slaughter, were reserved for special martyr- 
dom at the hands of the same anathematized emperor. 

The citizens of Florence placed a statue of Brac- 
ciolini in the church of Santa Maria. In 1560, the 
reigning duke of Tuscany transferred it to the interior 
of the sacred building and placed it among the twelve 
apostles. The group is not altogether an inconguous 
one—twelve shadowy apostles and one brilliant im- 
postor. 


An Explanation Wanted. 


To tHE Eprror or Tue Trure SrerrR, Sir: Does 
the petition for the impartial protection of all citizens 
which appears on the last page of your issue for June 
11th include women? If it does not, then, though 
the petition were granted, and all the “ citizens ” en- 
joyed their absolute equal rights, there still would 
exist a national crime, committed against that na- 
tional justice for all the people which, as the Constitu- 


tion declares, this government was founded to estab- 
lish, because the women who compose the best half 
of the people would still continue vainly striving for 
the rights which are so unjustly withheld. 

But if it does include the women, we ask why it 
does not say, “ people,” instead of “ citizen”—then it 
would also include the Indians. For the Fourteenth 
Amendment declares: “ All persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States, and of 
the state wherein they reside.” 

The Fifteenth Amendment says: “The right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by the United States, or by any 
state, on account of race, color, or previous condition.” 

Thus the law is as plain as words can make it that 
not only women, but Indians, are nativ-born citizens, 
and are justly entitled to the free enjoyment of their 
religion and laws upon their respectiv reserves, which 
are theirs either by heritage or by treaty stipulations, 
precisely the same as the Shakers and other co-op- 
erativ parties enjoy their respectiv creeds and cus- 
toms upon their own domains. This fact suggests 
another item which needs explaining. Why is it 
that with the Nine Demands of the Liberal League 
there is not one for the protection of the Indians 
against official outrage, much greater than the evils 
prayed against in all the nine put together ? 

The Indians are not only compelled to liv under 
the control of the different churches, and to hav their 
children taught their conflicting creeds, but when- 
ever the whites want their land, as in the case of the 
Modoes, and the great tribes under their respectiv 
leaders, Sitting Bull and Chief Joseph, an army is 
sent to drive them off or put them to death. Canby 
and Custer both perished in this sad attempt under 
national authority. . Other tribes are now threatened 
by acts of Congress which are passed under a show 
of justice, of which the following are specimens that 
I cut from the Jacksonville, Oregon, Times, and the 
Ashland Tidings, of July 4, 1884: 


“ The sale of 640 acres of the Umatilla reservation, ordered 
thrown open by Congress, has closed at Pendleton, over 
4,000 lots having been sold. The appraised value of the land 
was about $60,000, but the sale realized over $200,000.” 

“One of the finest farms in the United States is said to be 
that of Hank Vaughn, on the Umatilla reservation, says the 
Walla Walla Journal. Features are 900 acres of wheat, 480 
acres of barley, fifteen acres of Russian oats, thirty of miscel- 
laneous vegetables, 160 acres of pasture, 600 acres broken for 
fall sowing, and an orchard planted and in thriving condition; 
600 or 700 chickens, countless ducks, a large number of hogs, 
and hundreds of horses and cattle; good residence and fine 
barns and outbuildings; an abundance of the best machinery; 
the land all fenced; several hundred thousand feet of lumber 
hauled from the mountains; 150 cords of wood. This year’s 
crop is magnificent. The wheat is as high as an ordinary 
man’s head, and very thick. Mr. Vaughn calculates to clear 
$22,000 from this year’s products. On the 18th of May, 1883, 
the land was an unbroken prairie, with no sign of cultivation. 
It now blooms like the rose.” 


The Umatilla Indians are more civilized than 
those who call them savages. They never were at 
war with the United States, but were forced from 
their nativ homes to liv a thousand miles south, in a 
sickly country, where hundreds died of fever. 

The following extract was from a letter published 
in the Council-jire at Washington, but so far as I can 
learn it was not noticed by any other paper: 


“We Western men wish it to be understood that we do not 
approve of Gen. Howard’s moving the Indians (610 in num- 
ber) from Camp Harney in Oregon to Washington territory, 
360 miles, starting in January, when the ground was frozen a 
foot deep, covered with snow, very cold, and the Indians not 
half clad. I am sure that the settlers did not demand this 
needless suffering. f 

‘‘ The horrors of this trip in mid-winter can never be de- 
scribed. Men, women, and children, well and sick, were 
crowded into ox-wagons and jolted over the rough and frozen 
ground; women were taken in lubor, and the sick were frozen 
dead and stiff before reaching their camps. The weird wailing 
of friends for the dead was enough to melt the hardest heart. 
Such a sight, I pray God, I may never witness again.” 


Another letter in the same paper has the following: 


“My head and heart are full of bitter memories of the in- 
dignities which hav been heaped. upon the Indians by scores 
of military men. Many hav left their half-breed children to- 
perish—worse than full-blooded Indians, who are never brute 
enough to desert their own offspring. I hav witnessed no 
grief more sincere than Indian woman suffer from being 
brought to shame among their own people by army officers, 
and then left unaided to provide for their children.” 


Col. Meachem, the editor, adds: “I know these 
writers to belong to a class often called border ruf- 
fians, of whom there are thousands married to Indian 
women, whose conjugal affection is unequaled, and 
infinitly superior in every element of honor to those 
who seduce the mother and desert the child.” 

With these facts before us, I respectfully suggest 
that the following be added as a Tenth Demand of 
the Liberal Leagues and to the petitions to Congress: 


Wuerras, the Indians are citizens, and are entitled to all the 
protection of the government which their circumstances need 
for the enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; therefore, ` 

Resolved, That the appointment of missionaries and the mil- 
itary should be chiefly to instruct, and to restrain the lawless 
whites from aggression. 

Resolved, That all difficulties should be settled by arbitra- 
tors, mutually chosen, . 


Respectfully, JOHN BEESON. 


Talant, Oregon. 
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Christian Liberty. 


“I will pray the father, and he shall giv you another com- 
forter that he may abide with you forever, even the spirit of 
‘truth ” (John xiv, 16, 17). 

__ “Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ” (2. Cor. 
iii, 17). . 


In proportion as the human race becomes enlight- 
ened, it strives after liberty. The ignorant only are 
content to be slaves, and the struggle for freedom is 
the cause of progress. Carrying on this struggle, 
men constantly advance to higher and nobler condi- 
tions of life. Abandoning it, they retrogade towards 
the lower state of mere animal existence. 

Christianity promises to instruct the ignorant, and 
to free the slave, but her utterances are false and 
misleading. Her spirit, instead of guiding her dis- 


Reconciliation. 


_ “Reconciliation ” is all the go in the Liberal ranks 
just now. Reconciliation, union, and harmony are 
all right—are very desirable, in fact—but there is such 
a thing as sacrificing matters of much greater moment 
for the sake of securing them, and thus secured, they 
are very apt to take to themseélvs wings and fly away. 

I am one of the “ irreconcilables,” and I hav failed 
to discover a single valid reason for offering any terms 
to the so-called “modifiers.” The question at issue 
is one so vital, one so intimately interwoven with 
every fiber of the Freethought mantle, that I cannot 
see how anyone upon whose shoulders it has fallen 
can for a moment giv his assent to any scheme for 
governmental doctoring of the fountains of knowledge 


ciples along the highway of truth, conducts them 
‘into the by-paths of error. In the place of bestowing 
liberty, her efforts hav ever been directed to binding 
the world in the iron chains of thraldom. 

The knowledge which is calculated to benefit us 
does not consist in fanciful dreams of an uncertain 
future, but in a practical acquaintance with the 
world which we inhabit. It is a knowledge of our- 
selvs and our fellow-beings. It results from a study 
of the means which are adapted to render their lives 
and ours happier and better. This science is within 
the reach of humanity, although it can be acquired 
_ only by slow degrees, each generation adding to the 
inheritance left by its predecessors. But that the 
stock may be increased, we must not fall into the 
delusion that we already possess all that we require. 
The blind faith and implicit obedience taught by re- 
ligion are the worst enemies to human progress. So 
- far as they influence communities or individuals they 
keep them in the darkness of ignorance, and bind 
upon them the fetters of slavery. 

The statements contained in the passages at the 
head of this article are, like most scripture texts, 
absolutely the reverse of fact. Only by seeking for 
truth can we discover it, and the dogmatic spirit of 
Christianity is entirely opposed to this search. Hap- 
pily the spirit of humanity is stronger than that of 
any religion that was ever promulgated. Year after 
year, day after day, it proves its strength. First one, 
then another evil doctrin is cast to the winds. Arti- 
cles of faith are constantly diminishing in number, 
while those that remain are becoming more elastic, 
as the religion of humanity becomes blended with 
the religion of the churches. Past generations 
united with Pilate in asking Jesus, “ What is truth ?” 
Like him they received no answer. Now men turn 
from the dumb oracle to search the open pages of 
the book of nature, and seeking they find. 

Hence the rapid strides with which humanity is 
advancing. Every day men throw off some of the 
shackles imposed upon them by their religious 
teachers. The time when credence was given to idle 
folks because they were indorsed: by those in power, 
and submission yielded to tyrants because they were 
“the Lord’s anointed,” is fading from our view. 
The world is a brighter, happier, better dwelling- 
place for us than it was for our ancestors. It will be 
brighter, happier, better still for our descendants 
when we shall hav passed away. 

It it be a fact that “ where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty,” then is the spirit of the Lord absent 
from all religious bodies? The most Christian com- 
munities are those where tyrants hav most power. 
Wherever freedom may be found it can be traced to 
the exercises of human reason. Christianity incul- 
cates only blind faith and entire obedience, and re- 
ligious people are only tolerant in proportion as they 
admit a mixture of secularism with their teaching. 
The doctrin of original sin assumes that the pursuit 
of knowledge and the exercise of the will are crim- 
nal, and caused the ruin of the human race. That 
doctrin is the foundation on which the churches are 
erected. Remove it, and they tumble to the ground 
—no fall, no atonement, no first Adam, no need for a 
second. 

The liberty which Paul offered the Corinthians was 
exactly that which preachers hay always been willing 
to allow their hearers. It was the liberty to listen to 
his teaching, to believe his utterances, and adopt his 
principles, but never to dissent from or dispute with 
him. “Be ye followers of me” (1. Cor. iv, 16). True 
liberty is that which secularization is spreading 
throughout the world. It means freedom of thought, 
speech, and action, restrained only in each individual 
case by the equal rights of others. What Christian 
liberty is, let the apostle himself explain. “Let every 
soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there 
is no power but of God; the powers that be are or- 
dained of God” (Rom. xiii, 1). 

Those were dark ages when the doctrins of Paul, 
falsely attributed to Jesus, had power over men. 
The world stood still, or was agitated, not by senti- 
ments of benovolence and humanity, but by those of 
cruelty and oppression. Luckily for us, we go on, 
daily repeating the act attributed to our first parents, 
plucking fruit from the tree of knowledge. Thus 
surely, if slowly, ignorance is being banished from 


under any pretext, however specious. I reject, wholly 
and in detail, as unworthy of consideration, the argu- 
ments of those who claim that the state is a moral or 
religious person—is a person at all; and with thisthe- 
ological assumption goes the basis upon which rests 
all obscenity statutes, as well as all other so-called 
“moral ” legislation. 

For this central reason I demand the repeal of all 
such statutes as those which are familiarly known.as 
the “ Comstock laws,” whether enacted by a municipal 
council, a state legislature, or a national Congress. 
There is no difference between them in principle, and 
they vary only in degrees of dangerousness. 

So thinking, it has-been impossible for me to join 
in the cry for “reconciliation ” which is now swelling 
through our ranks. I see no gain to be derived from 
a temporary union with those who only a short time 
ago made such fierce war upon the repeal policy of 
the League. A platform which shall be satisfactory 
to them cannot be so to the earnest Radicals, and one 
upon which the latter can honestly stand must be as 
white-hot iron to the modifiers. The prophets of 
this new dispensation of harmony cry, “ Peace, peace!” 
when there is no peace. 

There can be no true secularization which includes 
in its program a press and mail less than completely 
free from the meddling beaks of both church and 
state. There can be no compromise here; it is folly 
to hope for an honorable union of these rapidly di- 
verging forces. And the sooner we make up our 
minds to this, and proceed firmly and resolutely on 
our way, the better. 

Hitherto, or since the fall of 1880, the policy of the 
League upon this question has been that of antago- 
nism to national obscenity statutes, and tacit, or, more 
accurately, avowed, indorsement of state laws touch- 
ing the same matter. Thus were formed two dis- 
tinct camps into which could gather the friends of 
Liberal organization, the camps respectivly of those 
demanding repeal and those favoring modification 
only of the national obscenity statutes, but agreeing 
in the main, if not wholly, concerning the desirabil- 
ity of morality laws. : 

Of course, at bottom, there was no real difference 
between these two positions, but the repealers were 
on the side of decentralization and of local self-gov- 
ernment, and hence they had the sympathies of and 
enlisted in their ranks many of the “extremists,” 
who cannot see how it lessens a man’s sufferings to be 
-sent to prison, for no crime, by a state instead of a 
federal court. 

These extremists, among whom I of course number 
myself, though not satisfied with the attitude of the 
League, were yet willing to take half a loaf, and help 
the League in so far as it was right in its war against 
the common foes, the Christians and the modifiers. 
And so we never hav attempted to introduce genuin 
repeal resolutions. 

But now that overtures hav been made to the mod- 
ifiers, the time has come for the fight to assume a 
triangular form, and I hope that this opportunity for 
us to challenge the public attention in behalf of our 
righteous principles will not be lost. It is a matter 
of the deepest regret to me that I cannot be at the 
Congress this fall, but I trust that some clear-headed 
reformer who shall be there will introduce repeal 
resolutions having the right ring and covering the 
whole ground. Itis of no use to temporize longer; the 
League has been placed in a position where it must 
go backward or forward—or die. E. ©. WALKER. 

Kiowa, Kan. 


—— 


Freethought vs. Bond Thought. 


The word “religion” is derived from religio— 
“binding; and Freethinkers, therefore, are strictly 
correct in declaring that, however benevolent any re- 
ligion may appear at first glance, its ultimate object 
must be—unless it would prove false to its name— 
to put fetters of some kind upon the freedom of 
thought; and this is a practice which all lovers of 
humanity should resist to the utmost. 

A “religion” that does not attempt to bind the 
mind is no religion at all, because binding—religio— 
being the plan, and the human mind being the prey, 
it necessarily follows that mental bondage is always 
and everywhere the ultimate aim and object of every 


among us, slavery put to flight, and we are enabled 
to exclaim: “Where the spirit of man is, there is 
liberty.” E. J. BOWTELL. 


genuin relision. I earnestly hope, therefore, that 
the time will come when religion—or, in plain Eng- 
lish, mental slavery—will be as abhorrent to all friends 
of liberty as is its twin barbarism, chattel slavery, 


and that the offices of bishop and clergyman will be 
as much frowned upon as are those of slave-driver ` 
and overseer at present. 

The two former of these titles mean just the same 
thing to the victims of the first-mentioned tyranny, 
that the two latter titles do to the last mentioned. 

Even if it were possible to keep the great mind of 
humanity in binding to a special ideal, as all religion 
is obliged by its nature to demand, it would still be 
an immense wrong so to do, for what our race most 
needs is not “tying to the highest,” or any other sort 
of chaining to some variety of faith, but simple free- 
dom to investigate, liberty to be truth seekers; and 
free reason will, in the long run, do far better than 
fettered reason can ever do, concerning either high 
or low ideals. ` 

In the words of the gallant and eloquent Col. 
Ingersoll, what is needed is “ Room—room for the 
human mind,” and any binding—religio—upon the - 
intellect, however light it may appear to be, is inevit- 
ably a clog and fetter to proper mental growth and 
action. i 

Blind, unreasoning, or bounden devotion to even 
the best of objects is objectionable, because any such 
fetter upon the mind works injury to the broadest 
mental culture; and yet this is precisely what -every 
real religion, because of its binding name, is obliged 
to demand or be false to itself. 

And inasmuch as the special business of every 
species of religion is the binding of thought, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that the greatest 
mental slave is the best specimen of the tribe; and 
this is a condition of things that ought to make even 
religionists feel like calling off the dogs of faith. 

'. With Freethought, on the contrary, the person who . 
keeps reason the most free from straps and bindings 
is the best specimen; and what a noble contrast this 
presents to the bound and gagged disciple of religion! 

As no person can be both free and bound at the 

same time, the attempts of some Freethinkers to 


write themselves down as devotees of a religion can 
only end in ludicrous failure, for if secular philosophy 
and goodness is a religion, then, of course, it is 
wrong to teach any of its principles in the public 
schools, exactly as in the case of any other religion, 
and consequently no philosophy and goodness could 
be taught in them at all. 

Liberals ought to liv above such childishness, and, 
dropping the name as well as the game of mental 
slavery, should endeavor to become ardent scientists, 
thereby adopting a culture which lifts its followers 
unto hights of moral and spiritual excellence never 
even attempted, much less accomplished, by any re- 
ligion of cither ancient or modern times. 

Under any bona fide religion, you must remain 
chained to its ideal, whatever that may happen to be, 
and are not allowed to go any higher, but under 
glorious Freethought you can change to higher ideals 
whenever you please—a very necessary liberty, but 
one utterly impossible within the bounds of any true 
religion. 

This religio, or binding, to some special way of 
thinking, is wrong, however excellent the faith you 
are tied to, and although superstition and barbarism 
hav always deemed it right to thus “crib, cabin, and 
confine ” the human intellect, the voice of reason and 
the logic of civilization are fast showing it to be 
wrong, and its abolishment must surely follow. It 
all comes down at last to this, that true religion con- 
sists in binding the mind, hoping thereby to prevent 
all change from its particular faith, while true good- 
ness consists largely in breaking all such fetters, thus 
leaving the mind free to follow virtue, acquire knowl- 
edge, and institute progress through the only means 
by which it can practically ever be done, viz., un- 
trammeled reason. Even the least and most human- 
itarian of religions is, like a mild form of chattel 
slavery, a crime against liberty and virtue, for upon 
the complete emancipation of thought depend the 
freedom and hope of universal man. Guo. N. Hitt. 

Boston, Mass., July 25, a.s. 284. 

Ee aie ag ee a 


The Hurst Phenomenon. 


To Tur Eprror or Tue Truru Sueur Sir: E. B. 
Foote, Jr., has “dipped his pen” to befog the read- 
ers of Taz Truru Srexer. The tricks of Miss Hurst 
hav been explained over and over again, but the pub- 
lic seem to care nothing for the explanations. Dr. 
Foote ought to know that no one can do a trick at 
first trial with grace and ease, any more than a man 
can skate with ease at the first attempt. A. A. B. 


4- 


I witunety rank myself with that class who hav 
relinquished all ambition, except that of leading a 
peaceful and agreeable life; there is a medium con- 
dition to which I desire to conform, neither com- 
manding nor being commanded; but always preserv- 
ing my liberty.—Socrules. 

—p 0m 

Way dost not wait for thy end in tranquility, 
whether it is extinction or removal to another state? 
And until that time comes, what is sufficient? Why, 
what else than to venerate the Gods and to bless 
them, and to do good to men and to practice toler- 
ance and self-restraint ?—M. A. Antoninus. 
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ses~ We wish that our subscribers who are in 
arrears would make a special effort to pay up. 
During the summer months our book sales are 
small, and we hav to depend upon the subscrip- 
tions coming in to pay expenses, which are just 
as heavy now as ever. We know that business 
generally is dull, that ‘‘times are hard,” but 
the amounts are so small individually that it 
. would seem no one can be inconvenienced by 
- paying his dues, while in the aggregate they foot 
up large, and mean everything to us. It is un- 
pleasant to us to dun our friends, and money is 
never asked for till imperativly needed; now we 
must hav it to pay bills with. A good many 
hundreds of dollars are due on subscriptions, so 
we are not asking a favor, but simple justice 
and square dealing between friends. It is usual 
for papers to exact pay in advance, but we hay 
never adopted the rule, believing that Liberals 
are honest enough not to cheat the printer. 
But the accommodation sorely tries our re- 
sources, and the readers ought not to force us to 
wait longer than they can help. 


—— ___- 


A Constitutional Crisis in England. 

Just now England is in a ferment over the refusal 
by the House of Lords to read a second time the 
new franchise bill. Popular meetings are being held, 
attended by tens of thousands of men, all clamoring 
for a more liberal franchise act, and denouncing the 
Lords for standing in the way. The upshot of the 
tumult will probably be, unless the House of Lords 
recedes from the position taken, that new Lords 
favorable to the bill will be created by the Commons, 
or if not sustained in this, Mr. Gladstone will appeal 
to the country, and & new election be held. 

This new franchise bill would create about two 
millions of new voters—citizens who hav heretofore 
borne the burdens of, but had no voice in choosing, 
the government. The House of Commons is em- 
phatically in favor of the new act, it is championed 
by the responsible representativ of the crown,.and 
its justness is acknowledged by even the House 
which has blocked its passage. But the Lords de- 
cline to help it along until they shall be satisfied 
it will not peril their position as the aristocratic clog 
on the wheels of government. These hereditary 
rulers are afraid of the two millions of votes they hav 
disfranchised so long. The contest is, therefore, an 
effort on their part to preserve their prerogativ—in 
other words, to stay the tendency towards democracy 
everywhere visible in England. It is afight between 
hereditary and representatiy government. Either 
the ministry and House of Commons must do the 
bidding of the Lords, and acknowledge the suprem- 
acy of the aristocratic principle of government, or 
the Lords must bow to the will of the representativ 
House. 

Im this contest the church has a vital interest. 
Democracy means disestablishment, and disestablish- 
ment means the loss of millions of pounds of revenue 
per annum to the fat and worthless drones who occupy 
high official stations by virtue of their own skill, and 
that of their predecessors, in playing upon the fears 
of the people. Money for the church is now col- 
lected from every rate-payer in England by the state; 
should the two be separated, fhe church must beg 


instead of having it stolen for her. Naturally in this 
crisis the church is with the Lords. 

But neither the church nor the peers will be able 
to delay for many years the advent of the bright 
time for England when her government shall be a re- 
public, and her church dependent upon voluntary 
contributions for support. The Freethinkers of the 
United Kingdom are pushing ahead to this, and, 
outside of them, the number in favor of disestablish- 
ment is almost a majority, and the advocates of a re- 
public are rapidly increasing. Ten years will wit- 
ness great changes in England. It is doubtful if the 
Prince of Wales ever occupies the throne his mother 
must, in the natural order of things, soon vacate. 
And Bradlaugh will be the Paine, if not the Washing- 
ton, of the English republic. 


The Mormon Bible. 


Richmond, Mo., is a place that has had fame unex- 
pectedly thrust upon it. The cause of its glory is the 
residence within its limits of David Whitmer, the 
only surviving member of the combination of what 
one paper calls fools and knaves who founded the 
Mormon church. Mr. Whitmer declares that he has 
in his possession the original manuscript of the Book 
of Mormon, and several members of that branch of 
the Mormon church which does not uphold polygamy 
hav recently called upon him for the purpose of com- 
paring late editions of the book with the so-called 
original text. 

Upon the origin of this Book of Mormon lay au- 
thorities very generally agree. It was written by the 
Rey. Solomon Spaulding, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, “ who amused himself by composing histor- 
ical and speculativ romances relating to the origin of 
the races that formerly inhabited this continent.” - One 
of the manuscripts of Mr. Spaulding was surrepti- 
tiously obtained by Sidney Rigdon, who took it to 
Joseph Smith, whose scheming brain devised the 
monstrous fraud of Mormonism. Smith declared it 
to be a translation of the gold plates he pretended he 
had found under the direction of an angel of the 
Lord, buried in the soil of Ontario county, this state. 
The manuscript now in the possession of Mr. Whit- 
mer is a copy of this made by Oliver Cowdery, from 
dictation of Smith, who concealed himself behind a 
suspended blanket and pretended to translate from 
his golden plates. Whitmer was such a dupe that 
when Smith published his book he testified that an 
angel of God came down from heaven and placed be- 
fore them the plates of which the book was said to be 
a translation. The existence of the plates was still 
further testified to by Christian, Jacob, Peter, and 
John Whitmer; by Joseph, Hyrum, and Samuel 
Smith; by Hiram Page, Oliver Cowdery, and Martin 
Harris; but this last personage, according to a Rev. 
Dr. Eddy, denied that he had ever seen the plates or 
made a certificate. The fraud was fully exposed by 
Mr. Spaulding’s relativs, but “the exposure was una- 
vailing with the delirious converts. They clung to 
it as thousands of Christians cling to the Pentateuch 
as the work of Moses, even though the whole world 
knows better. The original Book of Mormon de- 
nounced polygamy in these words: 

“ There shall not any man among you hav save it be one 
wife; and concubines he shall hav none, For I, the Lord 
God, delighieth in the chastity of women.” 

This prohibition occurs twice in the same chapter, 
“Book of Jacob,” ii, and polygamy is denounced 
again in the “ Book of Mosiah,” vii. All the editions 
of the Mormon Bible contain these prohibitions, but 
they are annulled and superseded by a special revela- 
tion to Joseph Smith, in 1843, by which plural mar- 
riage is enjoined. 

Mr. W. H. B.,of Washington, whom our readers will 
hav no difficulty in recognizing, in a letter to the Sun 
of this city exposes, upon internal evidence, the hum- 
bug of the book. He considers only the beginning, 
but in the first five pages he finds ample reason to 
condemn the clumsiness of the attempt. The story 
goes: 

Lehi, having incurred the wrath of the Jews, and being 
in danger of his life, is warned by God in a dream to depart 
from Jerusalem with his family, consisting of a wife and four 
sons,.the youngest of whom is Nephi. Thisin the first year 
of the reign of Zedekiah, the last king of Judah (610-588 3.c.). 

The family journey three days in the wilderness, and pitch 
their tent “‘by the side of a river of water,” “ near the mouth 
thereof,” which river, the writer says, his father called ‘Laman, 
and it emptied into the Red Sea.” 


Here the fabricator, comments Mr. Burr, has 
“given himself away.” Aside from the impossibility 
of a family making a journey from J erusalem to the 


Red Sea in three days (the shortest distance to its 
eastern gulf being 160 miles in a straight line, or to 
the Gulf of Suez 200 miles), there is no river empty- 
ing into the northern section of the Red Sea, nor, in- 
deed, any considerable stream in the southern half. 

The Book of Mormon repeats whole chapters of 
King James’s translation of the Bible, with only the 
slightest variations, caused by careless reading or im- 
perfect memory. ‘Twelve chapters of Isaiah (ii-xiv) 
are copied out into the second book of Nephi. The 
entire Sermon on the Mount, with some omissions 
and additions, is found in the “Book of Nephi, the 
son of Nephi.” ` 

The pretended translator of the mythical plates 
Mr. Burr finds to hav been a blockhead and a lunatic. 
The grammar is shocking—for example: “ When they 
had arriven;” “ which fleeth from the shepherd and 
scattereth, and are driven and are devoured;” “ should 
hay wore these bands;” “how had ye ought to; 
“neither is there any conditions;” ‘all mankind 
which ever were ever since the fall of Adam;” “ con- 
sider on the blessed state;” “I hav spoken plain:” 
“ whose flames ascendeth;” “ with all your whole soul;” 
“him who has created you and art preserving you;” 
“had ye not ought to;” “I saw wars and rumors of © 
wars;” “did rebel against us, yea, against J, Nephi 
and Sam.” Hundreds of similar instances might be 
cited. The story continues that after a few years, 
and further travel in the wilderness, the family pitched 
their tents on the shore of a sea which they “ called 
Irreantum, which, being interpreted, is many waters.” 
Here Nephi, with the help of the Lord, built a ship, 
and using a “ compass which had been prepared of 
the Lord,” he navigated the sea. Two of his younger 
brothers, born in the wilderness, mutinied and 
bound Nephi; but then the compass ceased to work, 
and in order to save themselvs from shipwreck they 
unbound their brother, who took the compass again, 
and it did work. Nephi also prayed for the storm to 
abate, and there was a great calm. By-and-by they 
reached the promised land, where they cultivated the 
earth with “seeds brought from the land of Jer usa- 
lem.” They found cows, oxen, goats, asses, horses, 
and “all manner of wild animals which were for the 
use of men.” There, also, they found gold, silver, and 
copper ore, out of which Nephi made the plates, and 
upon these plates he “ did engraven the record;” which 
record, he tells us at the beginning, is “in the lan- 
guage of his father, which consists of the learning of - 
the Jews and the language of the Egyptians.” 


There is no doubt that such a book needs revising 
as badly as does the Christian Bible. In fact, the 
histories of the two books are much alike, except 
that the authorship of the Book of Mormon is better 
established, and has never been made the subject of 
discussion in quite so many councils. But there is 
no danger of running counter to fact in saying that 
one contains quite as much truth as the other; that 
the inspiration of Joe Smith was as real as that of 
Moses; and that the Bock of Mormon is as much a 
revelation from God as the Christian scriptures. 
Christianity has no solider basis than has Mormon- 
ism; Christ was no more the Lord’s chosen than Jo- 
seph Smith; without their St. Pauls and Brigham 
Youngs, neither would hav been known to-day. Mor- 
monism, however, is valuable asshowing how religions 
grow, and a hundred parallels could be drawn be- 
tween it and the stupendous system which for fifteen 
hundred years has beguiled and misguided a large 
portion of the civilized world. Both are inferior in 
many ways to pre-existing and contemporary faiths, 
Christianity, especially, as it existed up to the six- 
teenth century, being no improvement on the pagan 
mythology it supplanted. Mormonism omits much 
of the lasciviousness of the Old Testament, and 
Smith’s subsequent polygamous revelation is no lower 
than the plain teachings, by permission and practice, 
of the saints figuring in the “ holy ” scriptures. Why 
the Christians should hate the Mormons is incompre- 
hensible to us, unless it be because hypocrits dislike 
those who practice openly what they only do in pri- 
vate. 


Back Numbers Wanted. 


To make our files of this year perfect we need a 
few copies of Tue Trurn Seexer of April 5, 1884. 
Anyone having a copy of that date to spare will 
greatly oblige by mailing it to this office. In pay- 
ment the sender may select any ten-cent pamphlet in 
our catalog. We would also like, on the same terms, 
a few numbers of March 15, 1884. 
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Politics. 

Lately we hav been the recipient of many inquiries 
as to the standing of the various political candidates, 
and for which the Liberals can most consistently vote. 

Now, we are not the keeper of men’s consciences, 
do not aspire to dictatorship in politics, and deprecate 
the efforts in that direction of some of our leaders. 

The regularly constituted parties in the field are 
the Democratic, Republican, Prohibition Home Pro- 
tection, American Prohibition, National Christian, 
Anti-Monopoly, Greenback-Labor, and Benjamin F. 
Butler. The two leading candidates are, of course, 
Grover Cleveland, and James G. Blaine, representing 
respectivly the Democratic and Republican office- 
seekers. The candidates of the other parties, in the 
order named, are John P. St. John, ex-governor of 
Kansas, Samuel C. Pomeroy, better known as Old 
Subsidy Pom., Jonathan Blanchard, and Benjamin 

F. Butler, who is a candidate of the three last 
named. Mr. Cleveland is a broad-minded Presby- 
terian—that is, a Presbyterian who has partially out- 
grown his creed. He is the man used by the County 
Democracy wing of the Democrats of this state on 
account of the immense majority by which he was 
made governor of the state. His “boss” is Daniel 
Manning, proprietor of the Albany Argus. This wing 
is the Protestant branch of the Democracy, and Mr, 
Cleveland has been the object of much Catholic 
abuse. This abuse is the result of two vetoes—one 
of the appropriation of $20,000 for the Catholic Pro- 
tectory, the other of an item in the supply bill for the 
special employment and payment of Catholic clergy 
ministering to convicts in the prisons under the ex- 
clusiv control of the state. The reasons for the first 
veto was that the support of the Protectory was more 
properly chargeable to New York city, whose juvenil 
delinquents are sent there, and for the further reason 
that the grant would tend “to subject the state 
treasury to demands on behalf of all classes of sec- 
tarian institutions, which a due care for the money 
of the state and a just economy could not concede, 
and which would yet hav a justification in precedent.” 
If Mr. Cleveland honestly held these views, and has 
the courage of his convictions, it is surprising he did 
not veto all the sectarian appropriations, instead of 
just this extra one for the Protectory! The reason 
for the second veto is this, as stated by his managers 
for the campaign: “In all cases of official action con- 
cerning charitable or religious bodies, Governor 
Cleveland has . . . asked, ‘ What are my powers 
as the servant and agent of the whole people? And 
as a public officer he has felt unable to assent to the 
disposition of public moneys for any purpose not 
strictly public.” If Mr. Cleveland had always lived 
up to these words, more religious institutions than 
the Catholic Protectory would hav gone without their 
appropriations. Payment of Protestant chaplains 
in the state prisons isno more a public need than the 
payment of Catholic clergy. A one-sided record will 
not suit Liberals. Strict and invariable justness is 
what is demanded from our rulers, and that would 
veto every appropriation of money for religious uses. 
Mr. Cleveland has not been consistent in this, and 
has shown himself, we think, more anxious to hit the 
Catholics than to promote state secularization. 

Mr. Blaine introduced in 1875 in the House of 
Representativs a resolution for state secularization. 
So far as it went it was complete. We hav quoted it 
twice this year, but it is short, and we will again in- 
troduce it: 

‘ No state shall make any law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and no 
money raised by taxation in any state for the support of pub- 
lic schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, nor any 
public lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control 


of any religious sect; and no moneys so raised or lands so de- 
voted shall be divided among religious sects or denominations.” 


So far as we know all of Mr. Blaine’s utterances on 
this subject hav been in keeping with this resolution. 
Col. Ingersoll once told Horace Seaver that Blaine 
was “a thoroughly Liberal-minded man.” Informa- 
tion from other sources has convinced us that the 
Republican candidate is a Freethinker. Bui—and 
the “but” in this case is a big one—he is a politician, 
and knows where the votes are. He permits his 
organ, the New York Tribune, to make him out a very 
pious New England Congregationalist, and in his short 
speech to the notification committee he used the 
word God as glibly as his pastor could; and his let- 
ter of acceptance makes reference to the great care 
that mythical personage is supposed to exercise over 
this country. If Mr, Blaine is a Freethinker, he is 


also a bit of a demagog, and we hav little respect for 
that kind of people—too little to vote for him. For 
the sake of popularity and a second term he might 
extend favors to his country’s enemies. 

Jonathan Blanchard, the candidate of the National 
Christian party, is the God-in-the-Constitution man. 
He is a representativ of his party, and the bare men- 
tion of the name is sufficient. No right-minded man, 
no patriot, will ever vote for a united church and 
state. l 

Mr. Pomeroy is the nominee of a party composed 
of about equal parts of prohibition and God-in-the 
Constitution. The platform is particularly strong on 
“Christian morality,” and on the principle ‘that a 
noted drunkard makes a good temperance orator, 
Mr. Pomeroy poses as the candidate of virtue. His 
pose is statuesque but very impracticable. 


Ex-Gov. John P. St. John is the regular Prohibi- 
tion candidate.- The party platform embraces many 
gogd things—the planks on money, public lands, 
woman suffrage, etc., being just in their outcome, 
whatever the motiv influencing their insertion—but 
it, too, is nauseatingly pious. It begins by acknowl- 
edging “ Almighty God as the rightful sovereign of 
all men, from whom the just powers of government are 
derived,” and closes by prasing their God “for the 
presence of his spirit.” As the fundamental principle 
of the American republic is that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, this 
party is plainly not the one for the suffrages of true 
American citizens. As Dr. Monroe alliterativly, but 
pertinently, puts it: “When the battle is between 
beer and the Bible the sensible moral man can stand 
aside and let it rage. If to be rid of gin’we must 
embrace Jesus we beg to be excused. A sober com- 
munity we want to see; but if that sobriety must be 
bought by a surrender to the church—-by the putting 
of Jehovah in the Constitution—the price is too high, 
and we cannot purchase.” 


With the Anti-Monopoly and other reform parties 
who hav nominated Mr. B. F. Butler, we are heartily 
in sympathy. But with us state secularization is the 
paramount issue. It transcends all others in impor- 
tance, for it is the bedrock on which must rest all 
just government. These parties hav not seen fit to 
recognize this claim, and we do not propose to go into 
their society uninvited. So far they hav given no 
evidence that they would be more favorable to our 
purpose than the old organizations. Indeed, Butler's 
record is more barren of Freethought sentiments than 
Blaine’s or Cleveland’s. He belongs to the worldly 
church—the Episcopal—which is next door to Roman- 
ism in forms, if not in faith. But ag Butler has not 
yet accepted their nominations, it may be premature 
to discuss him as their candidate. He is a party by 
himself, and if his utterances at the Democratic con- 
vention at Chicago are his platform, there is nothing 
in it to attract Liberals, as such, however much they 
may sympathize with the reforms he is:popularly sup- 
posed to represent. 


And so, surveying the political field from the eleva- 
tion of secularization, we see no opening for the Lib- 
eral forces. On general principles it is always well 
to go with the progressionists, if such there be, but 
it is questionable which is the least desirable—a good 
candidate of a bad party, or a bad candidate of a 
good party. In the present mixed state of affairs we 
see no other way but for each to work and vote ac- 
cording to the best light attainable for his (it ought 
also to be her) individual self, or join Mr. Tucker's 
party and refrain from going to the polls. And by- 
and-by the Liberals will hav strength to form 
a party with the high aims that actuated the Re- 
publicans in the days of Lincoln, or, earlier still, 
when Jefferson taught the principles of govern- 
ment which hav made his name a synonym for 
pure democracy, a government of, for, and by the 
people. There is a wealth of true statesmen in the 
country, and no lack of work for them to do, but un- 
fortunately they are not in the front, and the work is 
lost sight of in the scramble for pelf and power. 


A Delphic Utterance. 
The Radical Review is good enough to observe that 


‘Some of our Liberal contemporaries in the East are already 
amusing themselvs with suggesting candidates for the offices 
of the new organization to be formed. Is the politician among 
even us? It would be now encouraging to note a lively dis- 


cussion of the principles that are to form the basis of the new 
Liberal organization. Let us first elaborate such basis, and 
agree on 2 plan of action, before we waste much time in prais- 
ing our friends and commending their election to office. There 


thoroughly agree, it will be a very serious matter not to forfeit 
the usefulness of the new organization by the election of unfit 
men to office.” . 

Following, as it does, this paragraph, the foregoing 
is funny: 

“Split up in hostil factions, the Liberals of America hav 
remained weak, and failed of some of the great aims which it 
is their special mission to realize. Oppressed by this sense of 
failure, they are now making efforts to unite and concentrate 
their forces on the one issue concerning which there is general agree- 
meni—slaie secularization. This movement toward union has won 
the favor and support of nearly all Liberal journals, as well as of . 
Liberals throughout the country.” 

If the basis of state secularization has already been 
agreed upon by nearly all the Liberal journals and 
prominent Liberals, it would seem that the plan of 
action is well determined, and that the nomination of 
officers who will not “forfeit the usefulness of the new 
organization” is very timely. The action at Cassa- 
daga Lake should be calm, deliberate, and well 
thought over. The best men for the purposes con- 
templated should be put in place. In a convention 
which may be heated, and must be hurried, mistakes 
can easily be made. Much better is it to discuss ali 
matters beforehand. 


he 


Is Mr. Walker Preparing to Secede? 


In the latest issue of Lucifer this appears, signed 
“W.” i 

“The latest suggestion from Tur Truru “Sreser and from 
Man in regard to the League Congress the coming fall is that 
it will be held at Cassadaga Lake, New York, immediately fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the National Convention of the 
New York State Freethinkers’ Association. This would be 
practically a surrender to the latter body, and a verification of 
my predictions regarding the results of the undue prominence 
given the society by the eastern Liberals. 

“The idea of holding a National Congress or Convention of 
any kind in New York is absurd. Do New York Liberals 
imagin that the centers of population and of Radical thought 
aro east of Ohio? Do they hug the delusion that after a state 
society shall hav, to all practical intonts and purposes, ab- 
sorbed the National Liberal League, we of the West shall 
maintain our connection with the metamorphosed association 
in the far East? Has it never occurred to them that it is pos- 
sible for us to form a Western Freethinkers’ Association, or 
Northwestern and Southwestern Freethought societies? Hav 
they never heard of the Brotherhood of Humanitarians, with 
headquarters at Liberal, Mo,, which is rapidly spreading and 
needs but the adherence of Western Lenguors to enable it to 
smother out every League west of the Mississippi? 'To be 
sure, the latter association is slightly indefinit and somewhat 
namby-pambyish, but this will not be for long, I think, and it 
is taking hold of cducativ, constructiv work with no small de- 
gree of vigor and with large promis of success. 

“To hold the Congress of the League at Chicago, or Mil- 
waukee, or St. Louis, is no hardship to eastern Liberals. 
Even then, delegates from west of the Mississippi find their 
expense bills larger than those of their New York and Massa- 
chusetts brethren, while Pacific coast Ireethinkors find it al- 
most impossible to get go far cast even as the above named 
cities, 

“To sum up all in a word: Do the New York comrades want 
everything? Ww.” 


Bolting is a freeman’s right, and is quite the style 
this summer. Mr. W. has an undoubted right to 
start all the Western, Northwestern, and Southwest- 
ern associations he pleases, and so far as they work 
for secularization we will help them if we can. But 
such societies could hardly be called national. 

i 


A CORRESPONDENT of & Hoosie Falls paper is traveling West. 
When he reached Carthage, Mo., he heard of Liberal, and in 
his letter discourses of that place as follows: 


There is a town some forty miles from Carthage that per- 
haps is worthy of mention. Itis the town of Liberal, situated 
on the Fort Scott and Gulf Railroad, surrounded by rich, roll- 
ing prairie, and bountifully supplied with rich gifts of the 
creator, but, surrounded as they are with every evidence of s 
supreme grand master, the inhabitants hav boldly stepped 
out and declared themselvs irrevocably opposed to all sec- 
tarian churches and church organizations. They boast with 
seeming pride that they hav no church, no preacher or priest, 
and no saloons. They hav no hell, no God, no devil, no de- 
bauchery, no drunkenness. They believe in but one world at 
a time, and a heaven of their own making. Every person is 
esteemed by his or her mental worth, rather than for the 
amount of faith he or she may possess. ‘They recognize the 
nobility of man, woman, and child. They substitute a good 
hall, with staging and furniture, suitable for amateur plays, 
for the church, which they use on Sunday nights. They hav 
lectures for long sermons, reading room and library for sa- 
loons, social gatherings instead of prayer-meetings; “ The Age 
of Reason,” by Thomas Paine, for the Bible; Ingersoll and 
his works for Jesus and the New Testament. They hav mo- 
rality without religion, prosperity without a God, happiness 
and harmony without the Ten Commandments. ‘They hav 
become truly Infidelized, and hay built up their town on the 
principle of manhood without sectarianism, and humanity 
without superstition. ‘Chey practice the art of doing good, 
being happy, industrious, sober, and independent. They hay 
no short-cuts to glory and flowery beds of ease, but go on the 
principle that every man shall earn what he gets, and get 
what he earns. There no man is ostracized on account of his 
disbelicf in any of the popular religions, but it ‘is the worst 
place in the world for a person to go to lead a profligate and 
wayward life. Drunkenness and its kindred vices are not tol- 
erated. All the good in man is cultivated, and bad discarded. 
Such is life in some parts of the ‘‘far West,” 
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l Letters from LSriends. 


IS THAT INFIDELITY? 
Newport, Me., July 20, 1884. 
Mr. Enrron: If the sentiments advocated by your correspond- 
ent George T. Bruce represent Infidelity, then Infidelity and 


f 


Christianity occupy the same platform, and advocate the same | 


principle, “ Believe or be damned.” The Christian church 
need hav no fears of Infidels at present. Comstock, you hav 
a friend in California. SEWARD MITCHELL. 


MıLwavxeR, Wis., July 21, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Please discontinue the noticeof the Milwaukee 

_ Liberal League, which you hav kindly inserted in your col- 
umn of * Liberal Meetings” for some months past. We hay 
adjourned till September 7th next, on account of hot weather, 
camp-meetings, etc. 

Our present League has not only proved a success, but has 
demonstrated the fact that such a society can be maintained 
in this city. We had about sixty members, with new acces- 

~ gions at every meeting, and hope when we meet in the fall to 

swell our numbers to an even hundred. 

Who will be the coming president of the National Liberal 
League? Wakeman cen’t be beat, but he declines to longer 
serve. Then let it be Col. R. G. Ingersoll, if he will accept. 
I know of no one who would be more acceptable to the Free- 
thinkers at large. He is not only a “big gun,” but always has 
plenty of ammunition to fire off. R. A. STUART. 


Ermm, Micz., June 22, E.m. 284. 

Mr. Enrror: I notice in Tus Trorg Seexerof June 21st 
that Mrs. Severance finds fault with the motto of “One world at 
a time,” and claims that the phenomena of Spiritualism be- 
long to this world’s affairs. I believe that all theological 
men claim the same for theirs. Now, I, being a Materialist 
and unacquainted with spiritual phenomena, would like to 
ask him a few questions, which I hope he will kindly answer 
for my enlightenment. First, in order to retain our identity, 
we must hav a material form, must we not? If not, howshall 
we distinguish between two nothings? If the animal, man, re- 
tains such identity, does not all matter retain such identity? If 
so, then what would there be to produce new identities or 
forms? We, as Materialists, claim that the change called 
death only changes this form and looses this identity, the mat- 
ter going back to produce other forms. Death only ends the 
form, not the material, nor doesit set it aside beyond the power 
of reproduction. Itseemsto me that such a process would ex- 
haust the material of this world of ours. Will the doctor 
please answer, and -accommodate a Materialist whose motto is 
“ One world at a time?” G. G. GABRION. 


Dowacac, Mrcu., July 20, 1884. 

Mr. Enrror: I hav this moment read Mrs. Juliet H. Sever- 
ance’s “ Protest,” in your paper of the 19th inst., and I wish to 
add mine most earnestly. She has expressed my sentiments 
exactly. Nosuch men as Bundy are wanted in the League. 
We hav no use for them. When honorable, whole-souled 
men cannot be found to officer the League, then turn it over 
to the women. And let me say, right here, that the National 
Liberal League will never succeed tillit does justice to woman. 

And now I wish to write upon another subject, so will not 
‘extend remarks,” as the preachers say. When Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER of June 28th came to hand with the beautiful engrav- 
ing of the monument, I resolved that ere the 19th of this 
month (which was the date of Mr. Bennett’s visit here at our 
home, and which was yesterday) I would forward you money 
enough to pay the last dollar of indebtedness before the anni- 
versary came again, but by being from home I hay failed to do 
50, and now if it has not all been contributed please let me 
know immediately, for I want to, before the Convention and 
Congress are held, hav it said, “It is complete !” Please no- 
tify me, and oblige an ardent friend of D. M. Bennett. 

Yours most thoroughly, ABBIE Knapp, 


Diana, Tex., July 17, 1884. 

Mr. Enrror: I will now forward you the petition for state 
secularization, with one dozen names attached thereto. I re- 
gret that I hav not been able to obtain more, as was expected. 
Some found objections to it and would not sign. Every Free- 
thinker and Liberal throughout the whole country should 
send up his petition. State secularization is the one thing 
that is needed, I hav delayed forwarding longer, perhaps, 
than I should hav done; but I wished to obtain all the names 
I could before doing so. 

I hav been taking Taz TRUTH SEEKER nearly two years. 
like it better and better, and would not be without it. 

I hav been trying to do some missionary work with it, but 
hav not yet been able to obtain any subscribers. I think it 
has shocked the faith of some and set them to thinking. The 
great trouble is getting the people to read and investigate for 
themselvs. Superstition has been so deeply instilled into 
some that I fear they will never be able to see the error of 
their way. Thanks to the genius of the age, error is being ex- 
posed and dislodged, and truth is taking its place. Haste, ye 
wheels of time, and bring the glorious day when one of the 
most gigantic frauds that was ever known shall be no more. 
Yours for free speech, free press, complete secularization, 
and equal tax. J. M. Woops. 


I 


DR. YORK IN MONTANA. 

SALESVIELE, Mont., July 17, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: This distinguished Freethought lecturer has 
been delivering a series of lectures to crowded houses in Boze- 
man during the last week, and expects to continue this week. 
I bad the pleasure of meeting him and hearing too. I found 
him to be a nice gentleman and a good speaker. He handles 
tis subject well. The editor of the foremost paper in Boze- 
man said to me that he done better than Henry Ward Beecher 
did when he was here, whom they paid five hundred dollars 


self-styled Liberals. 
in any creed or belief, I care not to hear any other thing its 


the year 1841 to 1847 the institution had 3,041 inmates. 
of them, or more than one-twentieth of the entire number, 
were insane from religious excitement. 
itualism—O,000. 


for one lecture. And I am frank to say I believe the editor is 
right. So Liberals need not hav any fears when Dr. York is 
coming that he will fail. Let Liberals write him, for he is as 
good as any you hav anywhere. - 

Well, in our little school here we hired a nice young Chris- 
tian lady from the Fast to teach for us. The first thing she 
did was to open school by reading the Bible and prayer. The 
Christians were well pleased, and soon began to whisper 
around of me, “What will he do?” I waited patiently for 
two weeks, when I copied the Montana school law and sent it 
to her. That ended the good Christian services. The good 


lady said that was the first time she knew it was contrary to 
law to pray in Montana. 
horrified that the law of Montana was such, and that any 
poor devil would object. 


My good Christian neighbors were 


Now let our friends throughout this territory of Montana 


see that no public school uses the Bible, for it is contrary to 
law. 


Dr. W. J. STOVER. 


CAWKER Orry, Kax., July 21, E.m. 284. 
Mr. Eprror: Iam just in receipt of C. Garwood’s-report of 


the fund to procure for old man Hasket a hundred dollars’ 
worth of bees, that are believed to be sufficient to enable him 


from this time to earn his own living, and it seems that after 
two months’ trial he has not been able to procure them—that 
out of thousands of what are called Liberals just eighteen hay 
responded. These hav done well enough, but there are not 
enough of them. Now I wish to speak in language not to be 
misunderstood. I would not giv one damn for a million of 
such sham Liberals. If they hav no better love of suffering 
humanity than that, all their professions are nothing but bosh, 
and they would disgrace the devil’s frying-pan. I promised 
in the beginning that if the sum was not made up I would try 
again, and I shall, but if the Infidels don’t rush to the front 
and permanently help that man I shall never pay one dollar 
in any shape into any Infidel institution or charity, or for any 
Liberal paper, lecture, or book, or for any similar purpose; 
but I will be a miserable, mean, avaricious hog, and hoard up 
every cent that I can lay my hand on to keep me in old age; 
for that is just the way these Infidels will treat me in my ne- 
cessity. If is with the most terrible feelings that I write this, 
for I hav carefully, for long years, watched the illiberality of 
If to help the poor is not the first article 


supporters hav to say. Guo. W. Cuarman, M.D. 


Mr. Vernon, Ind., June 30, 1884. 

Mr. Enrror: Inclosed please find $3.00 for Tux TRUTH 
SEEKER. Remember! am slightly in arrears. . 

Ideas on different subjects crowd on me so quickly that I 
hardly know what to write first. Thanks to Mr. Hacker and 
other Infidel agitators, Congress has at last begun to make 
land-robbers disgorge. I see the growing popular sentiment 


is even echoed in the National Republican platform. 


If Mr. Talmage means to say that previous to 1870 Spirit- 


ualism caused more insanity than religion, I wish to say, on 
my own responsibility, that he is an ignoramus or a liar. 
proof of this I will trot out some figures. 
if they don’t ‘ work like niggers.” Quoting from the official 


In 
Just watch and see 


reports of the Pennsylvania Insane Hospital, I find that from 
189 


Cases caused by Spir- 
In the Longview Lunatic Asylum, of Ohio, 
of 2,305 patients received up to date of report in 1870, 36 men 
and 57 women were suffering from religious excitement. Vic- 
tims of Spiritualism—none. In the Northern Ohio State Lu- 
natic Asylum, during the years 1858, 1862, 1865, 1868, and 
1869, 764 patients were received, of whom 35 suffered from 
the religious craze. Spiritualism is here charged with 5 cases. 
Out of many such reports now in my possession I giv only one 
more extract. The report of the Central Ohio Lunatic Asylum 
for 1865 states that from 1839 to 1865 3,583 patients had been 
received. Christianity had made 354 of them crazy; Spiritual- 
ism, none. Cras. O. Rows. 


Benton, Tex., July 26, 284. 

Mr. Evrror: Messrs. Putnam’s and Chainey’s able discourses 
which appeared recently in THE TRUTH KEEKER show those 
gentlemen worthy of any positions the honorable body of 
Freethinkers may bestow upon them. With such officers, and 
also many others able and willing to assist in leading our 
worthy cause, only proper co-operation and reorganization 
by the Liberals in every part of our country is necessary to 
insure our cause to succeed and its strength to be felt in the 
near future. To that extent politicians will pay respect to 
our demands, and priestcraft will no longer feel that it 
only holds the lines of power in this country—that was in- 
tended by its framers to be a free land instead of a church 
despotism, which it is fast drifting to now. I consider the 
work before us second to none in the history of this so-called 
free America; not even in independence declaration days, for 
if let alone it will soon drift into a far worse monarchy than 
when under England’s rule. The fears that Franklin, Paine, 
and others of those days expressed seem really to be now fast 
realized. I fully agree with Mr. Putnam in advising no 
concessions, or swerving from our true cause and duty to 
please the fancies and quibbles of any set. As he says, we 
desire all the aid we can get honorably, but to make conces- 
sions of what we know to be right, to side with any form of 
superstition, would add no moral strength, in my opinion, to 
our side. We would only be giving them a cudgel to flail us 
with. Ican see nota particle of difference in this ghost-belief 
business, It is all a huge humbug. When a human being 
dies, he is very dead, and no raps or noises are ever made by 
him or her afterward. It is strange to me that Spiritualists 
deny the truth of the Bible, and yet often quote from it to 
prove the ancient beliefs in ghost stories. The only difference 


I can see between them and Christians is that the latter be- 


lieve the spirit goes somewhere beyond the moon and stars, 


where heaven they say is located; the former that the spirits 
float around in the air amongst us, and can be called up, as a 
drove of pigs is fed, and reviewed by certain ones at their 
will. One is about as foolish as the other, and no really sane 
man, I think, believes in either. ; 
Yours for solid facts, and success for our cause, ; 
H. B. Jones. 


` Avrora, Omo, July 27, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I was somewhat flattered with hopes when I 

became a life member of the Liberal League that anew repub- 

lic might spring into existence. But I found that I was not 


yet through with disappointments, and the invitation is now to 


meet at Cassadaga and “deal” anew. It is admissible to deal 
over sometimes after mistakes, if the parties wish to continue 
the game. 

In my long acquaintance with Tas TRUTH Seeker and its 


patrons, I hav learned that there is a great variety,of opinions, 


social, political, and religious, among Liberals. With many I 
stand in about the same relation as I do with church-members. 


With them, I am wanting in faith, and when I find one as 


faithless as myself, he is perhaps looking at me across a polit- 


ical gulf. 


It does not look encouraging, but if well shuffled up we may 
get a new trump, and new hands; and this does not avoid every 
difficulty, since in games somebody is always to be beaten, and 


in our case success is for all. 


I think of going to Cassadaga and trying a rubber in a fair, 
gamey way, and if my partners do not like me there is plenty 
for me to do at home in the future. 

As toa new name, let me suggest, ‘The New Republic.’’ 
This squints politically in time—so much the better—Jeffer- 
sonward. 

I discover that you hav made some use of ‘The New The- 
ology,” by the Rey. George G. Lyon, in the Popular Science 
Monthly. Every Sunday I hav the pleasure of hearing him, 
and it is useful to listen to a large-minded man. He is trying 
to dress up the old theology so as to make it more acceptable 
to modern taste. His ‘‘New Theology,” however, if joined 
with our “New Republic,” would make a union of church and 
state noways alarming. N. EGGLESTON. 


_ PROVIDENCE, ABK., July 20, 1883. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav been a reader of your paper from time to 
time for several years, my father, J. Petty, of LaCrosse, Wis., 
being one of your correspondents, and sending mea copy now_ 
and then. You advocate the principles that T like, and as I 
had but little Sunday-school nonsense rubbed into me while 
young, I am very stubborn in my way of thinking. 

T hay always tried to avoid crowding my views upon anyone, 
but being a school-teacher, I am compelled to express myself 
in a manner which clearly shows my disbelief in that relic of 
barbarism, the Bible. 

Almost every lesson in the natural sciences will bring up 
the subject in some shape or other. A preacher picked up A. 
J. Davis at my boarding-house, and declared from the pulpit 
that I was an Infidel, and warned the people not to send their 
children to me for instruction. Yet, in spite of his denunci- 
ation, my qualifications as an instructor gave me a fair patron- 
age. 

I hav been tormented with questions, and discussions hav 
been forced upon me—not for the purpose of finding facts, but 
faults—until Iam ready to sacrifice my property, and every- 
thing but my opinions, to seek a more favorable location. 

I know that there are thousands to-day who are in the same 
condition, and who can sympathize with me. My object in 
making this statement is that you may print it in Tom TRUTH 
SEEKER, so that all Liberal-minded people may communicate 
with me in regard to making my home and following my pro- 
fession among them, untrammeled and free from prejudice. 

I hay a good education, a fine set of philosophical apparatus, 
and quite a respectable library. I am unmarried, in fine health, 
and in the prime of my usefulness, but prefer teaching school 
to following any other vocation. 

Anyone knowing where I can find an opportunity of build- 
ing up a good institution of learning with a reasonable hope 
of success will oblige me by writing to me at Providence, Searcy 
Co., Arkansas. D. L. Perry. 


July 20, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Since sending you names of persons whom I 
thought likely to subscribe for your paper I hav each time 
eagerly looked at the signatures of the correspondents and 
also the headings, in hopes of seeing a name I had sent you, 
but either you hav not yet come to my list or the stupidity 
upon the religions question prevents their subscribing—or 
some of the many other obstacles. 

Six dollars’ worth of Liberal documents, purchased last 
December, hay enabled my imbecil Infidel cerebrum to ac- 
complish one task of which I am proud. A cousin who has 
long been contemplating the missionary field, and who for 
several years did missionary work at home, a most worthy lady 
and devoted friend, had vowed that she “would never read 
any of Ingersoll’s works,” and up to this spring had been true 
to her word, when we again chanced to meet and the subject 
again arose concerning the foreign missions. Little by little 
Tineulcated my ideas of Infidelity, till she consented to read 
—seeing that she was mistaken in her supposition that we 
were insincere in our statements. Ingersoll’s ‘* Mistakes of 
Moses,” his ‘Interviews on Talmage,” and a goodly number 
of Liberal tracts, also Gibbon’s ‘‘ History of Christianity,” hav 
placed her where I myself am—among the Atheists. 

I talk only to my most trustworthy friends—those who know 
my daily walks and whom I know will shield from publicity 
my standing should they not themselvs be converted. 

Next week I shall send you another order for books, but can 
only buy afew. Money.with me is a rarity. However, my 
pills you will never find standing, I pay as 1 go, and go as I 
get paid. Iam now wishing the address of some manufac- 
turer of photographer’s supplies—Infidel prefered. I only 
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wish equipments for taking “tin-types,” or pictures on a tin | ing it would not be recognized, he wrote underneath it, “This 
plate, for a traveling car, and in the spring I anticipate huck-| is 


stering in groceries and working at the cheese business until | didn’t need 


I get enough money to complete my education. 
giv me the address of a wholesale grocery house, also, you 
-will be doing a favor. However, itis the photographic supply 
manufacturer which is now most needed.. I want Infidels if 
you can find them without inconvenience to yourself, and I 
should hold before each Liberal the necessity of encouraging 
his Liberal friends in preference to Christians—even to dis- 
commodity. Thereason is obvious. All I ask you to publish 
is the addresses of those two business houses, and by doing 
so you will not only do a favor for which Iam thankful, but 
advance the cause, as each Infidel helped givs an impetus to 
the cause, and we are eager that the canse advances. 
Very kindly yours, R. A. Cmar. 

[We know of no Freethinkers engaged in the businesses 
mentioned; but E. and H. S. Anthony, 591 Broadway, dealers 
in photographic supplies, and Austin, Nichols & Co., cor. Jay, 
Hudson, and Staples sts., wholesale grocers, are reliable and 
worthy firms, and considerably patronized by Freethinkers.— 
Ep. T. 8.] 


CanraacE, Mo., July 3; 264. 

Mr. Eprror: After three months’ trial subscription- to Tux 
TRUTH SEEKER, I feel that it is as indispensable to me as the 
blood of Christ is to the Christian, and a good deal more use- 
ful. As long as I am able to scrape up a dollar or two you can 
count on me as one of the regulars in the line of your gub- 
scribers. I am poor physically and financially, but rich in 
mental freedom from gods and devils, and the creeds and 
isms of superstition. One dollar is my pile now, so date my 
subscription as far ahead as it will pay for, and by that time 
I may earn a few more cart-wheel ‘‘In-God-we-trust’s,” and 
thus swap my trust in God for a better trust in Tax TRUTH 
SEEKER. a, 

I see in your ‘‘ ANNUAL” that we are credited with a Liberal 
League at this place. We had one here about four years ago, 
but it died of chronic formality and dry rot. We had mem- 
bers of ability—in fact, the best brains and morality in town— 
but a fow dudes and dudesses who had part control were too 
timid about hurting the feelings of their Christian friends to 
take an aggressiv course, hence the earnest Liberals got dis- 
gusted, and it collapsed. We hava good many Liberals here, 

` but too many of them are moral cowards and stand in awe of 
that miserable ogre, popularity, and are but little help to our 
cause, 

It was my misfortune to hav to spend last summer in the 
little, rusty, moth-eaten village of St. Johns, Ohio. An ortho- 
dox friend of mine had heard that I was an Infidel, and the 
first chance he got when there was a crowd in front of the 
post-office he bounced me on religion, and I tell you it was 
just fun, for me at least. For I always am outspoken and in 
earnest on politics and religion, and some of the most pious 
of them had to leave the crowd, while the others stood around 
with open mouths and horrified faces, for lo! Iwas the first 
real live Infidel they had ever seen, and they were disappointed 
that I did not hav cloven feet, horns, and the other trimming 
they suppose belongs to the devil. I tried to get a chance at 
their parson, but he avoided me as he would a pestilence. I 
had a standing challenge out to debate with anyone who would 
accept, but alas! I had to bottle up my thunder. No one felt 
like taking up the cross to fight for Jesus. I did some good, 
however, for I sowed the seeds of doubt in several minds, and 
when they begin to doubt they soon grow into- Freethought. 

I want to send yon a few items before long concerning some 
of God's soul-insurance agents, the preachers. I will send you 
a few names of Freethinkers who might subscribe for THE 
Trura SEEKER if you would send them sample copies. 

Wishing you success, I am, Fraternally yours, 

` Warson HESTON. 


Sr. CATHERINES, ONT., July 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: It is to be hoped that you hav no more such 
letters as Fred. Cooke’s in the last Trura SEEKER. He com- 
mences all right, and gets on well, till he presumes to feel 
sorry for Elliott Preston and Mattie ©. Mitchell, who require 
no sorrow from him or anyoneelse. They are sound to the 
core every time. He says vivisection may be wrong, but he 
does not think the doctors use unnecessary cruelty. He says 
they need practice to get nerve for man’s benefit. If that is 
his opinion of the practice of vivisection, I do not think much 
of it. If those who attempt the practice of surgery require to 
perpetrate such cruelty upon dumb animals as is known to be 
perpetrated in the practice of vivisection to get nerve for 
man’s benefit, they had better leave it alone. If nature has 
not given them nerve enough to pursue such business prop- 
erly, it would be better for all concerned if they would pass 
out into the country and till the soil for a living. What say 
you, friends Elliott and Mitchell? 

Then notice his remarks upon the liquor business. He says, 
GI don’t use liquor, but sincerely hope those inflammatory pro- 
hibitionists will use more cold language. It is only brutes 
that use whisky.” He says that during our long winters the 
saloon isa great help to our poor who cannot obtain work, and 
cabins and wood are very scarce for many an honest work- 
man, They get light, warmth, and reading for nothing, hun- 
dreds of them. And all this, he says, must be stopped to save 
a few chronic drunkards. The saloon is all right, if used 
right. 

Now, who ever heard such reasoning upon the liquor ques- 
tion. All this to “save afew chronic drunkards ”—-when there 
are millions of them—not one of which, I presume to say, 
would be guilty of reasoning so foolishly. ‘The saloon- 
keepers are very kind to the poor during our long winters.” 
Query: Who pays for the whisky in the meantime, and where 
does the money come from, and who feeds the wife and chil- 
dren? 

In his wind-up he puts me in mind of a youth I once heard 
of, who penciled up a picture for a dog, and when done, fear- 


Tf you can f epistle would infer that at once. 


a dog.” He says, “I hav no education, no brains.” He 


to speak of that, for anyone who may read his 


The communications from Albert Chavannes and Wm. Wat- 
son are good, and written in a style easily to be understood. 
C. B. THOMPSON. 


SEATTLE, Wy. T., July 13, m.m. 284. 

Mr. Eprroz: In your issue of July.5th is an article on wo- 
man suffrage, Wyoming territory is not given credit, as it 
seems to me it should hav been, for having granted to its 
women the right of suffrage. If I may again be allowed space 
in your valuable paper, I shall be happy to giv some testimony 
in regard to the result. 

Women hay been empaneled upon the grand and petit juries 
all over the territory, and the highest eulogiums of praise hay 
been accorded them, by both bench and bar, for the uniform 
good judgment and conscientious manner in which they hay 
performed such duty. Your correspondent has the honor of 
being a member of the grand jury in Seattle at the next term 
of court. And I wish to testify that I fail to see why an ordi- 
narily intelligent woman is not as competent to perform the 
jury duty as the ordinarily intelligent man. And I believe 
women on the juries are necessary to purify and elevate the 
machinery of the courts. 

It is necessary before a municipal election in this territory 
to hav a registration of voters. We are to hav an election here 
in Seattle to-morrow (the 14th) for city officers. Seven hun- 
dred women hav registered. This year, for the first time in 
the history of Seattle, a mass convention was called for the 
purpose of nominating a ticket. A platform was adopted de- 
manding a strict andrigid enforcement of the city ordinances 
and laws, and required that the candidates should be honest, 
efficient, and sober men. 

Women hay from the first taken an activ part in the cam- 
paign, and hav called down some insults on their devoted 
heads from those who are opposed to law and order, but many 
of us hav been glad that this opposition has formed a part of 
the issue, because it has thereby spurred many lukewarm 
women to action, and aroused the chivalry of hosts of good 
men, and brought them to the front as agitators of all that is 
best in politics. 

I am prond to say that this year our officers are the servants 


of the women citizens of the territory as well as the men, and 
that we, the women, are in a position to demand the strict 
enforcement of the law, and as nearly all the laws that are 
violated are those regulating the liquor traffic and its accom- 
panying evils, we are earnestly working to elect men who will 


carry out our wishes in this respect. 


To conclude, I, with thousands of others who hav felt the 
shackles of inequality lifted from our shoulders, could not be 
induced to remove and exchange our freedom from this terri- 
tory to any state in the Union. We feel grief and pity for our 


sisters all over the land who are yet in bondage. 
- Yours. for equality, Lavra E. Haun, 


Branpon, July 17, 284. 


Mr. Eprror: We hav quite a number of Freethinkers here, 


but very few dare come out and state their honest opinions, 


| for fear of wounding the feelings of Christian friends and in- 


juring their own business. You can’t blame those who depend 
for their living on the public for keeping their belief to them- 
selvs, for they hav wives and children to support. 

If the truth were known, we hay but very few of those who 


may be classed as intellectual who really believe in the ortho- 
They are not believing much in the 
hell doctrin, and this is but the entering of the thin end of the 
wedge that is to upset the whole fabric of the Christian super- 


dox faith out and out. 


stition. 

We hay all the leading denominations here, and it is a heavy 
tax on the community to support them all. The churches are 
well attended simply because there are no other places where 
the people can see and be seen. The ladies are the mainstay 
of the churches. They attend church as a. matter of course, 
and the gentlemen follow just on their account. 

We hav some good Liberal papers in this province, and the 
first and foremost is the Winnipeg Siftings, which strikes right 
and left at every form of rascality. It fairly whipped Profes- 
sor Bryce on the observance of Sunday. The professor was 
horrified at the idea of excursions on Sundays, and went after 
all the editors for advocating such sinful recreations, as if 
they knew nothing about what they were writing about. The 
Free Press argued strongly for Sunday excursions, and had the 
best of the argument with Puritan Bryce, but the Siftings 
showed him up in his true light. Of course it would hav been 
against the interests of the Presbyterian church to sanction 
Sunday excursions, and it is this selfish motiv that the profes- 
sor had in view when he came out in the press against such a 
movement. 

The most of our editors are really at heart Freethinkers, and 
are as Liberal as they dare be at this present moment. The 
time is soon coming when they will be able to write as they 
think, and then orthodoxy will be strangled. 

I take a deep interest in your presidential election. Iwould 
like well to see Cleveland elected, and the Liberals should 
unite in supporting him, for they can expect fully as much 
good from the Democrats as from the Republicans; if so just 
giv them atrial. The Republicans hav had their own way too 
long. 

Wishing Tus Truts SEEKER all manner of success, I remain 

Yours for the truth, D. McMILLAN. 


Grass VALLEY, July 8, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: In your issue of June 28th you publish a letter 
from Mr. Corey, of New Haven, Conn., in which he denounces 
Mr. Lewis as a fraud and humbug. Now, Mr. Lewis is an old 
subscriber to Taz Trura Srrxen, and you hay advertised his 


to be an honorable man, and such a charge‘against him natur- 
ally hurts. 
sickness, and is not able to speak for himself. 
will publish the accompanying letter to Corey and thus giv an 
injured party a chance for defense. 


He is at present just recovering from a long fit of 
I trust you 


AN OPEN LETTER TO C. W. COREY. 
Sir: Your letter in Tux Truru Seuzer denouncing 8. G. 


Lewis, of Grass Valley, will, if allowed to go unqtrestioned, do 
wrong and injustice to a very worthy man. 
nor ‘‘ humbug” is a word that can be truthfully applied either 
to Mr. Lewis or his publication. 
this matter, for I set the type for printing the leaflets, and am 
the author of one of the papers they contain. 
much of the matter in them was never before in print. 
first place, you mistake the number of the.pages, 
twenty-four pages, containing the choicest thoughts of the best 
writers on the sex question, carefully selected by Mr. Lewis 
and arranged in paragraphs, numbered so as to be readily re- 
ferred to in his private correspondence with those who seek 
his advice and instruction. 
signed for publio circulation, but the flattering reception they ` 
hay met from intelligent men and women has induced the pub- 

lisher to giv them a wider circulation. 


Neither ‘‘ fraud ” 
I feel qualified to speak in 


I know that 
In the 
There are 


The leaflets were not at first de- 


One lady in Michigan 
writes that she has been studying this subject sixteen years 
and finds a clearer light in these few pages than ever found 
before. She says she considers them worth a dollar a page, 
and orders a dozen copies to distribute among her friends. 
Several publie speakers buy in large quantities and keep them 
for sale. I certainly think that had you read the tracts can- 
didly you would hav found value received for your money. If 
not, then it must be because you know so much already that 
further study is for you superfluous. There are always a few 
such wise persons in every community. Their words do little 
harm where they are known, but published in Tus Trura 
Srrker they may, like thistle down carried by the wind, 
finally lodge where they will do mischief. 

It may be true that most people would prefer them in pam- 
phiet form, and they will very soon appear in that shape, when 
I will send you another copy. RACHEL CAMPBELL, 


Cawgir Crry, Kan., July 25, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Some one—perhaps the author, the good old 
man, Lewis Masquerier—has sent me a pamphlet on “Soci- 
ology, or the Scientific Reconstruction of Society, Govern- 
ment, and Property.” I suppose this comes in consequence 
of a short article in Tax Trura Surxen to friend Hacker on 
the “home question;” and I suppose I am expected to say 
something about it, or get converted to it and start to liv it 
out. The first is all I can do. I can giv my opinion of it, 
but to liv it out is impossible. It is strictly scientific, and I 
can’t be that. Why, if I were to liv a life of strict scientific 
precision, I should be of no more use than one of a set of 
mathematical instruments, and would make no more progress. 

To be happy, I must make some mistakes, and then take 
pleasure in correcting them. I must notice the ignorance and 
mistakes of others, and set them a better example; but, above 
all, I must add to my conduct scientific principles slowly, as 
necessity and capacity present themselvs. In short, I must 
act myself. Ihav no doubt that Sir Isaac Newton, two hun- 
dred years ago, nade and published most valuable discoveries 
in the sciences, useful to mo, as to all other men; but alas! 
I am ignorant of them, and hav neither time nor capacity to 
learn them; so I must be content with the little good that 
comes to me through others who hav learned and do apply 
them. I think it quite reasonable that the land could be so 
divided that all should hav some, or at least a claim to some, 
and that the rules of geometry could bo used to make the 
road to the market shorter, as also to the school and the 
church, but I know that if I were to start ont with a license to 
pick my men and women to commence with, having the men- 
tal capacity to carry out such a scheme, my life would be gone 
before I could find fifty such individuals, And still the prin 
ciple may be true, but it is applicablo only to a people moro 
advanced than the present. 

A few years since a society of Grangers, with lots of cco- 
nomic truths, was started here, but it was very soon a com- 
plete failure. The people were intelligent enough, but not 
honest, and the very idea of economy collected the most ava- 
ricions men. ‘lhe chief of the society herc killed his neighbor: 
to get 160 acres of land, when he had twico that amount al- 
ready, and is now in state prison for life for the crime. Tho 
finest of closet-concocted theories are fallacious when put in 
practice. When Herbert Spencer was in New York, he was 
asked what was his opinion of the future of America, and he 
said he was not ablo to take in all the factors in the case, con- 
sequently could not make a reliable prediction. This is just 
what is the matter with all our social reformers—they cannot 
take in ail the factors in the case. But nevertheless it is best 
to try. Man is progressiv. Just now I think of a little picce 
of my own history in that line. About forty years ago a Ver- 
mont school-teacher, then in Canada, spoke in eulogistic 
terms of George Combe’s ‘‘Constitution of Man.” This title 
seemed queer to me, as I knew of nothing but man’s physical 
constitution, and not much of that; but by a friend going to 
Cincinnati I procured one. This friend was a Scotchman, a 
Presbyterian, dyed in the wool; but he read it before he gave 
it to me, and remarked that he thought these books led to 
Infidelity. Idid not scare, but after reading of natural laws 
I could not comprehend them, and I most sincerely wished 
that without being a criminal I could be sent to prison to hav 
a chance to completely master that book. So it was laid on 
the shelf for about six or seven years. During this time I had 


done considerable promiscuous reading, and by some chance 
that I do not now remember I took up the book. And now I 
understand it as easily as a school primer, and from that day 
to this I hav measured all things by the natural laws first 
taught me by that Infidel book. So by this experience I think 
it reasonable that our mutual friend’s books on Sociology may 
yet lead men to the truth. But just now there are hungry, 
homeless people, and it is a duty we all owe to the world at 
large to do our best to help them; and at another time I will 


publication, which is really a work of merit. He has been ed- | try to offer a few hints on that question. 


itor and proprietor of a newspaper for many years, and claims 


Guorce W. Caapman, M.D. 
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Children’s Corer. 


. Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
Hoe who the most good works can tell, 
.Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


Loving Hands. 


Loving hands, wee, chubby fingers, 

- From yon cradle stretched to me, 

Dearer far than gems or silver, 
Make me more than king to be. 


What were wealth of “all the Indies,” 
If of love, and thee, bereft ?— 

Not within life’s glowing quiver 
One bright, golden arrow left. 


What were scenes of pomp and splendor, 
Where the servll knee might bow, 
To the flood of fond affection 
Whelming all my being now ? 
O my son! where thou art sleeping, 
With thy blue-veined lids shut fast; 
Fancy weaves her web of wonders 
In my brain—too fair to jast. 


I can see thee grown to boyhood, 
With a mind beyond thy task; 
Draining draughts of purer knowledge 
Learning in truth’s light to bask. 


Loving hands! And now I press them, ` 
While the tears fall thick and fast; 
For our country needs my soldier, 
And this look may be my last. 


Loving hands! From fields of glory, 
Where thy name hath now renown, 
Comes the long-expected letter 
To thy far-off nativ town. 


Loving hands hav penned its pages, 
’Pon the ghastly field of death, 

Where full many a gallant warr ior, 
Ylelded up his latest breath. 


u“ General” now; and men are askiug 
` Whence hath come their chosen chief; 
And the nation’s eyes are on thee, 
With a truthful, high belief. 


War hath furled her bloody standard, 
But, within the people’s heart, 
Thou hast won a place enduring, 
And must play the statesman’s part, 


Crown’d with honors, then, I see thee 
In the nation’s forum stand ; 

High among their lofty leaders— 
’Mid the magnates of the land. 


Thus I muse, till fitful fancy 
Peoples all this shadow'd room 

With thy bright, unclouded future 
(For I reck not of the gloom). 

Loving hands! If death but spare them, 
They shall all my care repay; 

And my age shall be transfigured, 
Gazing on thy glad:young day. 


Loving hands and hearts about me, 
As life’s day draws nigh its close; 
To the last shall bloom the lily— 
‘To the last shall blush the rose. 
6 Park Square, Boston, Mass. ELLIOTT PRESTON. 


Leaving the Old Home. 


When we were told that the next day we 
were to move to our new house near the vil- 
lage, the news was received with great delight 
by ‘us children. 

As I ran eagerly from place to place collect- 
ing my toys and playthings, that I knew would 
be left behind unless I got them secreted in 
some of the large boxes that were being 
packed with things of which mine were mini- 
ature representativs, there would come over 
me feelings of sadness, especially on visiting 
the spring, walking down its well-beaten path, 
where I might come no more; passing the old 
tree with the rope swing still hanging there, 
whore so often my pulses had been made to 
thrill with that joy only known to childhood’s 
happy hours. 

Thence I ran into the garden to take a last 
look at the flowers that I had tended with 
much care, and it seemed to me they turned 
their sweet facos to me for a farewell kiss, as 
I bent down and pressed them to my lips; 
while tears gathered in my eyes as I saw my 
mother from the window observing me, when 
I asked permission to take some pink roots 
and violets with me, which she readily granted. 

Soon I had these and other things of ours 
stowed away in the capacious wagon now 
about to start for our new home. 

On going out, I looked back at the house, 
and the windows stripped of their curtains 
starcd upon me like eyes glazed in death, and 
the stillness of a graveyard rested on all 
around, when, as we moved on, old Chanti- 
cleer, whose clarion notes had so often aroused 
me from my morning slumbers, flew upon the 

fence and gave us a parting salute. 

Near the road where we passed along was 
our play-house with its little mud chimney, 
where we had made pies and cakes of fairy- 
like dimensions, and the pieces of broken 
crockery were still upon the tiny shelves. 
Again I felt the tears start, but, like those of 


children in general, they were soon dried by į The six digits themselvs can be placed at the 
the new scenes presented along the road as | points of a hexagon, and it will be found that 


we proceeded on our journey. 

For many months, and even years, the scenes 
of the old home would come back to me in 
memory and in dreams, ere I had learned the 
deeper lesson that life had more of sorrow 
than of joy. 

Years rolled on, and, though not many 
miles distant, I only revisited the old home 
once more, when I was about to leave for an- 
other clime, perhaps never to return. I 
went alone to this, to me, hallowed spot. No 
one had lived there for years; its solitude was 
unbroken, save by the singing of the birds 
and the twittering of the chimney-swallows. 

It was in the early summer, all nature 
looked lovely and full of joyous life, and I 
could almost hav persnaded myself that I had 
but awakened from a troubled dream to find 
myself a happy child again, had it not been 
for the tall grass waving around the doorsteps 
and in the beaten path. f 

I first went to the spring, and it was with 
some difficulty I found it, for the large log 
that was wont to lie partly over it had rotted 
away, and the elder bushes that used to shade 
it were gone, letting in the burning rays of the 
sun, that had well-nigh dried it up, and I could 
hardly believe that the little insignificant pool 
before me was once the deep water I used to 
gaze down into with awe, and watch the little 
“í peters” run about upon its smooth sur- 
face. 

I pushed aside the rank weeds that grew 
upon its margin, and stooped down and drank 
a last draught from its pure waters. I then 
went to the house, no one having lived in it 
for years, and succeeded, after a time, in 
opening the door, which grated upon its rusty 
hinges, reverberating through the empty halls 
and chambers with a sad, hollow sound, 
which, with the stillness that reigned around 
and within, quite over powered me. I seated 
myself in an old chair wherein my grand- 
mother used to sit and tell us children fairy 
tales, that made the earth more beautiful than 
when stripped of this pleasing illusion—for it 
was with pain that I learned, in after years, 
that the little fairy only existed in the imagin- 
ation. 

While sitting there alone, looking around 
upon the floor, walls, and ample fire-place, I 
thought of the winter evenings, of the happy 
faces that once clustered there about its bright 
hearth. I went out, feeling that our homes 
here are but ‘‘ waysideinns” along the journey 
of life. Lona HUTCHINSON. 

oe 
Our Puzzle Box. 


REBUS. 


Five letters do my mystic name compose, 

Which anyone by study can disclose. 

My one, by itself, I plainly see, 

Is worth a hundred times my number three. 

My last is ten times more than my third, 

But, stranger still, in England I hav heard 

That my fifth weighs a fraction of a ton, 

And is worth a dozen score of number one. 

My fourth ranks far below the rest, 

But for everyday use is much the best. 

Still, when for downright comfort you reck- 

oned, 

You always wanted several of my second. 

Now when you guess my name, you will find 

That my existence is ‘‘all in your mind.” 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Esprir Fort. 


A Remarkable Number. 


The discussion which has taken place with 
respect to the remarkable properties of the 
figure 9 givs interest to the following com- 
munication, published in one of the daily 
papers: 

Attention was drawn in the newspapers, two 
or three years ago, to some of the singular 
qualities of the number 142,857. It was then 
pointed out that this number, when multiplied 
by any figure up to6, reproduces its own digits, 
the results being successivly (2) 285,714, (3) 
428,571, (4) 571,428, (5) 714,285, and (6) 857,- 
142. When 7 isthe multiplier the result is 
999,999. This, I think, is as far as the inves- 
tigation went at the time. It has since oc- 
curred to me to experiment further, and I 
multiplied by all the numbers up to 45, and 
then by various higher numbers. This led to 
the following observation: If the digits of any 
multiple of 142,857 be separated into sets of 
six, measured from the right hand, and these 
sets of six be added together, the final result 
will always reproduce the original digits, un- 
less 7 be a factor, in which case the final result 
will always be 999,999. An example will illus- 
trate this: Let us multiply 142,857 by 1,373,- 
625. The result is 196,231,946,625. Separat- 
ing into sets of six, and adding 196,231 to 946,- 
625, we hav 1,142,856, which by the same op- 
eration becomes 142,857. Butif we multiply 
by 1,373,624, which has 7 as a factor, the re- 
sult is 196,231,803,768, and the addition of the 
two sets of six digits produces 999,999. I hav 
raised the original number as high as the 
twelfth power, producing a row of 62 figures. 
The observation is uniformly true up to this 
point, and presumably so ad infinitum. 

The factors of the number 142,857 are 3 x 3 
x11x13x37. They may be re-arranged for 
convenience of multiplying, as, 11 3111 x 117. 


the “results” already spoken of always pre- 
serve the hexagonal order, though one or 
other digit may take the lead. There is prob- 
ably a number of eight digits which can be ar- 
ranged atthe points of an octagon witb. similar 
or more surprising phenomena. Has such a 
number been discovered? Perhaps some of 
our mathematicians can pursue the inquiry. 
9 


Correspondence. 


BisHor Creux, Car., July 15, 284. 

Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Dear Editress: I send 
you a piece or two for the Children’s Corner of 
Tur TRUTH SEEKER, and will contribute more 
from time to time. I-wish to make a sugges- 
tion, that the best articles of this juvenil de- 
partment be selected, and be put into a first 
and second reader for schools, that the chil- 
dren of Liberals may hav some better food for 
thought and instruction than what is contained 
in many of the school-books now extant. 

Yours, L. HUTCHESON. 

[In reply to the above, and also to similar 
suggestions, we would say that there is a proba- 
bility that the stories and sketches which hav 
appeared in the Children’s Corner will shortly 
be gathered together, and presented to the 
public in book form. We hay long been of 
the opinion that books and newspapers of a 
high moral tone, introducing current topics of 
general interest, should be read in our public 
schools in place of the stereotyped ‘‘ reader.” 
We may not hope such recognition for our 
forthcoming volume, but we trust it will find 
a hearty welcomein many homes and by many 
firesides.—Ep.] ` 


CLEVELAND, Oxto, July 18, 1884. 
Dear Miss Wrxon: I am twelve years old. 
Iam a boy, and I hav just got a new bicycle. 
It goes like blazes and can outrun my uncle's 
horse Jim. My mother is dead, but I hava 
father and one sister, Hannah. I had another 
sister, Lucy, but she died with the canker-rash— 
or measles, I forget which. Iam going to New 
Hampshire, pretty soon, next month, and you 
bet I shall hav fun catching brook trout. Per- 
haps I will send you some ina box. Hannah 
says some red raspberries or maple sugar 
would be more appropriate; so look out for 
berries and sugar in about two weeks orso. I 
think you are real good, Miss Wixon, to make 
such a nice Children’s Corner. Hannah says 
you are splendid, and so does father. He says 
he would rather see you then anybody else he 

knows of. Yours truly, Roran» L-—-. 
P.S.—When you get the raspberries and 

sugar, you will know it is from me., R. L. 

c 


Book Notices. 


Screntiric Proors or Two PRIMORDIAL PRIN- 
creres—Conscious and Unconscious Ele- 
ments—Comprising the Universe; conse- 
quent Materiality of Mind, and Dynamic 
Will-Force for Potential Laws; and so of In- 
telligent Creation of Phenomena from Co- 
eval Unconscious Matter; with Necessary 
Origin of Finite Minds and their Immortality. 
By Charles E. Townsend. 16mo, cloth, pp. 
288. New York: Published at the TRUTH 
Surxer Office. 

The author of this volume suddenly deceased 
in September last, shortly after having read and 
corrected the proof-sheet of its last pages. 
Until 1848 he was activly engaged in business 
in New York city, where by industry and strict 
integrity he acquired an independent fortune, 
and in that year retired, with the intention, 
afterward fully carried out, of devoting his 
time to his favorit studies, which were wholly 
of a metaphysical class. The result of those 
studies was the adoption by him of the doctrin 
set forth in the essays forming this book, some 
of which hav been given to the public in peri- 
odicals, while many are here.for the first time 
published, the leading points of which are so 
fully stated in the title above given that we 
need not repeat them. He believed the proofs 
of the truth of the doctrin he advanced on a 
new basis of scientific analogy and induction 
to be “opposed to all inadequate Atheism, or 
know-nothing Agnosticism,” and a rational sub- 
stitute for all mystical Theism.—Banner of 
Light. 

COL. KELSO’S BOOK. 
From the Sunday Gazetteer. 

A few weeks ago the Gazetteer, in a brief no- 
tice, acknowledged the receipt of Col. Kelso’s 
latest book, entitled, ‘*The Bible Analyzed.” 
We hav not had time to peruse the whole book 
carefully, but hav examined it enough to dis- 
cover that its pages are full of solid facts, and 
the logic of the hard-fisted order, that downs 
sophistry every blow. We find the following 
notice of this handsome volume in the San 
Francisco Universe, which givs a general idea 
of its character: 

“í € The Bible Analyzed’ is the title of a new 
work by Col. John R. Kelso, whom we are 
proud to claim as a Californian. Col. Kelso is 
the author of two other works which hav at- 
tracted the attention of Rationalists and Chris- 
tians. The volume before us is a book of 821 
pages, has a copious index, and is embellished 
by a portrait of the author, which is decidedly 
military in its contour. We hav read with care 

‘The Bible Analyzed,’ and pronounce it to be 
an honest work. ‘The ‘sacred volume’ is sub- 
jected to a severe criticism, and from its own 
pages are given positiv proofs of its fallible or- 


va 


igin. We hav always looked upon the Bible 
as being of human origin, a record of the he- 
roic Jewish race, a truthful picture of the 
faults and failings of the ‘chosen people’ who 
are of us and amongst us for all time. If any 
man thinks that the Bible isaught else let him 
peruse this work. We hav had occasion to 
criticise, in a severe manner, the former,works 
of Col. Kelso, but in this, his later effort, 
there is a seriousness and dignity worthy of a 
man who tries to dethrone myths consecrated 
in the hearts of millions. The work is pub- 
lished in fine style, and is from the printing- 
press of The Truth Seeker Publishing Com- 
pany, 33 Clinton Place, New York City.” 
` Col. Kelso makes one statement in & way 
that would convey the impression that the au- 
thor was writing with the historical evidence 
before him, but which we hav never been able 
to authenticate to our satisfaction, although 
we are aware that Paine and Robert Taylor both 
make similar assertions. We allude to the 
statement that at the memorable council of 
Nice, in the fourth century, the New Testa- 
ment canonical writings were selected by vote 
of the council. We should be pleased if Col. 
Kelso would giv his historical authority for 
this statement. We do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying he has no authority, only that 
the authority has not been. met with in our 
reading. 
— oe _—. 


Stray Scraps. 


Presioa G. D. B. Pepper said in his Bas- 
calaureate; Colby University, Waterville Me.: 
“As our Lord was taken into an exceeding 
high mountain, and there in ọne glance saw 
all the kingdoms and their glory, felt all the 
concentric multitudinous power of their mo- 
tivities, so does the advancing civilization of 
successiv generations carry men up the mount 
of vision higher and higher,” etc. Now is not 
this stupid talk to young men in a university 
who hav been taught that this earth is a sphere ? 
Perhaps the president regards the whole trans- 
action figurativly, as he very judiciously 
omitted the propelling power of his satanic 
majesty in elevating his Lord and savior into 
the mountain, so eloquently described by 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. ‘‘ Surely he would 
be a fool who would deliberately choose illu- 
sion instead of reality.” Then why should 
Col. Ingersoll, and the rest of us who are not 
fools in other things, choose the illusion of 
Agnosticism instead of the reality of Christian- 
ity, as you and yoursaccuse us? Hav a care, 
or your theory will prove too much in its ap- 
plication to yourself. ‘‘ He will go under and 
perish who substitutes a dream fora fact.” 
Indeed; how about Joseph’s dream in regard 
to his espoused wife, Mary? Did he substitute 
a dream, for a fact? Divines should be cau- 
tious how they repudiate “ dreams,” since the 
foundation of the Christian religion depends 
on a dream and dreams form such a conspic- 
uous necessity in God’sinfallible word of fact. 


Somm years ago, Dr. McCosh, of Princeton 
College, was lecturing before the senior class, 
and ‘‘had been discussing Leibnitz’s view of 
the reason of evil, to the effect that mankind 
was put upon the earth because there was less 
evil here than elsewhere. One of the seniors 
inquired: ‘Well, doctor, why was evil intro- 
duced into the world?” ‘Ah? said the doc- 
tor, holding up both hands, ‘ye hav asked the 
hardest question in all feelosophy. Sukkrates 
tried to answer it and failed; Plato tried it, 
and he failed; Kahnt attempted it and made 
bad work of it; Leibnitz tried itand he begged 
the whole question as I’ve been tellin’ ye, and 
I confess (gnawing at his thumb knuckle)--I 
confess I don’t know—what—to make of it my- 
self.” Erra E. Grason. 

Barre, Mass., July 4, 284. 


GEORGE CHAINEY 


Wishes to enter into correspondence with Lib- 
erals throughout the conntry in reference to 
lecture engagements for the coming season. 

Mr. Chainey needs no recommendation from 
us. We print below afew of his indorsements, 
which certainly are the strongest testimonials 
ever given to any Liberal lecturer, except In- 
gersoll, in this country: 

COL. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL: ‘* Mr. Chainey is one 
of the best thinkers in this country. He has a won- 
derful command of language, is full of imagery, 
comparison, antithesis, logic, and beauty. He feels 
what he says with his whole heart, and perceives it 
with his entire brain. He js perfectly honest, and 
for that very reason is intellectually keen. Down- 
right honesty in such a man is genius, He givsa 
true transcript of his mind, and givs it with great 
power. He is well acquainted with the church, 
knows all the ways of the theologian, and under- 
stands the inside of the whited sepulcher of super- 
stition. His lectures stir me like trumpets. They 
are filled with the loftiest spirit. Eloquent, logical, 
and poetic, they are as welcome and refreshing as 
the breeze of morning on the cheek of fever.” 

«Mr. Chainey is a large, well formed, though 
rather round-shouldered Man, wears no beard, and 
in these days of crops would be called a long-haired 
man. He has a bighead and broad face. He is an 
orator. His eloquence is his chief fascination. His 
periods are models of oratorical beauty, and though 
ordinarily unimpassioned he occasionally becomes 
intensely strong in his dramatic effects. He is sin- 
gularly graceful of gesture. His methods inspire 
one with a conviction of his honesty. His elocution 
is masterly. His voice is magnetic, powerful, fex- 
ible, very pleasing. His sentiments are beautifully 
painted sacrilege. He would make a famous actor.” 
— Scranton Daily Republican. 

«Mr, Chainey’s lecture was one of the most brill- 
iant oratorical efforts ever delivered in Creston. We 
doubt if any lecturer, other than Col. Ingersoll, 
could use so much of beautiful metaphor.”— Creston 
Commoner. 

“Mr. Chainey’s enunciation is perfect, his sen- 
tences forcible and impassioned. Like Ingersoll he 
has ihe happy faculty of clothing an idea in such a 
peculiarly taking form, that at first thought the con- 
trary idea seems an absurdity and an imposture,’’— 
Syracuse Morning Herald. 


Address for particulars : 
GEORGE CHAINEY, 33 Clinton Place, N, Y, 


. Strangers always welcome. 
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Liberal Meetings. 


[Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Societies in the 
United States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no 
tices of their meetings published in this column free if the 
officers will send them to us.] 


MICHIGAN. 


Mosxecon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. ` 

: OHIO. . 

CLEvVELAND.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 r.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 


MAINE. 


Portuanp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
p.m. Admittance free. Public invited. 


. ~OREGON. 

Porrnanp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. ist 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——-The ‘‘ Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Auroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

ParmaDELPHia.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o’clock, r.m., for lectures and free debates. 
Tur Teura SEEKER and Liberal books for 
Bale. 

PrrrspurcH.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o’clock. A free platform is 
waintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
Jollowed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newanx.—Newark, Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 

CANADA. 

Toronro.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrreau.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 P.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
G. S. Wilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 

GANaNogQUE, Ont.—Gananoque Secular So- 
ciety, meets every Sunday evening at eight 
o'clock, in Acton’s Hall. Free Library and 
Reading Room open all day Sunday. Visitors 
and strangers always welcome. Geo. G. 
Meikle, President; Henry Smith, Secretary. 

NEW YORK. 

Atpany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3p.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yorr Crry.—The American Spirit- 
nalist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.—Arcanum Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 P.M. 

Brooxziyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 


- Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 


free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale.——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
Qd street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited.—— The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 p.» 


Correspondence, 


A young man with Liberal views wishes to orca 
spond with a few plain, Intelligent, true-hearted! ı- 
dies under thirty. Object: if suitable, matrimony 
Ladies interested will please respond freely. 

Address O: B. Herman, Bridgeport, O. 


9131 


Agents for The Trath Seeker. 
ARIZONA. 
J. S. Mansfield, Tucson. 
CALIFORNIA, č 
A. Berenz, 140 Montgomery st., San Francisco, 
Dr. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal. - 
CANADA. 
W. B. Cooke, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto. 
James Foster, Welland, Ont. 
COLORADO. 
M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver. 
S. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denver. 
E. Keith, Animas City.- 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL 


—AND— 


F'reethinkers’ Almanac for 1884 


ŒE. M. 284.) 


WITH EIGHTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS: 


Introductory. By the Editor. 

Astronomical Calculations for 1884, 

Calendar for 1884. 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 
eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 

Ten Years of Freethought, By G. E. M. 

New York State Freethinkers’ Association. By 
H. L. Green. 

The Notional Liberal League. By T. C. Le- 
land. 

The: Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 

_ By Charles Stevens. 

Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. 

Foreign Freethought Societies. 

The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 

What is True Religion? By Charles Watts. 

Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 

Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BLG JACK SMALL.” 


This ANNUAL is a compendious History of the Freethought movement in the United 


States. - It contains 


128 Octavo Pages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks. It is ‘not 


for a day, but for all time.” 


This World. By George Chainey. 

Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. Mac- 
donald. 

1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. 

Liberal Charities. 

Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. 
Date of Birth and Death.) 

The Population of Our States and Territories. 

The Jewish Jehovah. (Ilustration.) 

“That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 
Devil. (Illustration. ) 

Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of 
Philosophy. 

The Sacred Booksof History. 

Jefferson’s Religion. 

Useful Measures. 

As to Time. 

The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic. 

Selections, etc., etc. 


(Giving 


Now ready, Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 


Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


BEES! BEES! BEES! 


FROM $2,000 TO 


A YEAR KEEPING 
HONEY BEES. 


$5,00 


The particul rs are simply to prevent the great loss that 
most bee masters hay to contend with annually. Then giy 
the bees a chance to increase and collect Burplus honey to 
their fullest capacity; allof which can be easily accom- 

lished by using the kind of hive described in * Kidder's 

ecrets of Bee-keeping. "* 

Send for the Book and see how easily it can be done with 
a few swarms of bees. 

THIS BOOK 1S A RELIABLE GUIDE 
to all persons that keep bees, especially to the novice or 
new beginner, as it teaches how all of the troubles and 
disappointments that the bee master is liable to, can be 
successfully overcome, such as Foul Brood, Dysentery, 
Bee Robbery, Ravages of Moth Millers, Loss of Queen, 
loss of bees in Swarming time, by their flight to the for- 
ests, also the great loss in Winter and early spring manage- 
ment, which is usually more than all other ways com- 
bined. This book will also inform the bee master H 
BEES WILL INCREASE AND THROW OFF SWARMS 
to an enormous extent, all conditions being favorable. 
The old stocks will frequently swarm three or four times 
each, and oft times the fitst swarms thrown off will 
swarm once or twice each, with & good hive and right 
kind of management. In warmer cilmates the bees will 
increase and swarm to a much greater extent. 

GREAT YIELD OF SURPLUS HONEY. 

This Book will inform the bee master how to get the 
greatest amount of gurpius honey, and at the same time 

ay it in small packages welghing three-quarters of a 
pound to two o: three pounds, as may be desired, which 
will command } e highest price in market. In 4 good 
season,the bee keeper may calculate on two or three 
hundred pounds of surplus honey from each old stock, 
and from fifty to one hundred ponnds from the eariler 
young swarms, especially if they do not over-swarm. 

NO MORE BEE-STINGS IN MANAGING BEES. 

The Book will post the bee-keepers how to manage 


- Address 


them when putting them on, or taking off surplus honey 
boxes, and not get stung in the whole operation. 
BEE-KEEPING FOR OUR SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 
It being the most pleasant, as well as the most profite- 
ble business that young people can engage in, and at the 
same time remain at home with their parents. The au- 
thor has known of seyeral young men who commenced 
the culture of the bee in their teene, and are now makin 
more money than their fathers whorun the farm, an 
doing it easily and with small investments. We must 
aiso remember that the women folks often miake the best 
of bee-keepers, and not 80 Hable to neglect them as tbe 


men folks. 
KIDDER'S BEE BOOK 

should be in the hands of all persons who like honcy, and 
take an interest in the little honey bee. It contains more 
Matter than many books that sell for two dollars, and ig 
embellished with numerous cuts a.d drawings. There is 
no tronble. losa, or damage that a bee master has to con. 
tend with bot what the book will giy the proper remedy- 
by simply referring to the index, and that will point to the 
page where it is rally exp'ained. 

u order to bring this book more prominently before the 
mass of bee keepers, the Author proposa to giv, ay a pre- 
mium to each purchaser of s book, from this date until 
Aug. next, the privilege of making his Celebrated Putent 
Bee Hive,as spoken of in book, for their own ie (but 
not to sell) Free of Charge, otherwise there will be the 
usual Patent Fee of Five Dollars to each Individual that 
wishes to make and use the hive 

PRICE, BOARD BOUND, 85 cents. 

N. B, The directions for hive making witn cuts, draw- 
ings, etc., will be inciosed within each book suld, until 
Aug. next, (not longer). Now ta the time for all bee-keep- 
era to avail themselves of this liberal offer, which Ja sim- 
ply to bny a book at the Regular Price, before Sept. 
next 

THE TRUTH SEV KER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


God and the ‘State. 


Y 
MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 


Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 

WITH A PREFACE BY 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
62 pages, octavo. Price 16cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


ORTHODOX HASH. 


WITH 
CHANGE OF DIET. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR. 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 


1A Word from the Cook.—2 Choice Bits for the 
Hash.—3 Seasoned with Satan to the taste,— 
4 The Chopping-Knife.—5 Hash, First 
Course.—6 Hash, Second Course,— 
7 Hash, Third Course,—8 Change 
of Diet, First Course,—9 
Change of Diet, Sec 
ond Course, 


WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 


THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents, The Truth Seeker. 


FREETHOUG HY NOVELS. 
The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 


written Radical romance. By Wm. Mc- 
DonneE.t, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, ete. 500 pages. 
Price reduced. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 
$1.25. 


Family Creeds. 
NELL, author of “Exeter Hall.” 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


Exeter Hall. “One of the most excit- 


ing romances of the day.” Price, paper 
60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


Nathaniel Vaughan. Priest and Man. 
A Radical novel of marked ability. Equal 
to George Eliot's works. By FREDERIKA 
MACDONALD. 404 pages, $1.25. 


The Outcast. A deep, finely written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Wrxwoop Reang, author of Martyr- 
dom of Man. 30 cents. 


Gottlieb: His Life. A romance of 
earth, heaven, and hell, Beautifully 
written by S. P. Putnam. 25 cents. 


The Darwins. A Domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. Erma D. SLENEKER, au- 
thor of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
60 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


By Witz1am McDon.- 


Price, 


S. D. Moore, Adrian. 
A. Atwood, Eaton Rapids. 


CONNECTICUT. 


J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 


ILLINOIS. 


F. F. Follet, 302 State street, Chicago. 


KANSAS. 


Chris. Brown, Burlington. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chas. S. Coburn, 123 Essex street, Lawrence. 
Joseph Marsh, Northampton. i 


MICHIGAN. 
Box 465. 


MISSOURI. 


Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St. Louis. 
Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. 


NEBRASKA. 

Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago street, Omaha. 
OREGON. 
A. Erwin, Lebanon. 
B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

George Longford, 25 Otter st., Philadelphia. 
H. Clay Luse, Waynesburg. 
Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
W. F. Schade, 3706 Butler street, Pittsburgh. 
A. M. Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny City. 

TENNESSEE. 
Ferdinand Pfeister, Nashville. 

UTAH. 

James Ashman, Salt Lake City. 
D. F. Keeler, Park City. 
W. F. Reybould, Salt Lake City. 

VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, Snowville. 

ENGLAND. 
Charles Watts & Co., London. 

The American and New York News Com- 

panies will furnish the paper to news dealers 
upon application. 


Ingersoll‘s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


In five lectures Com prising “The Gods,” ‘ Hum- 
boldt,” * Thomas Paine,” "In {viduality,”* and “ Here- 
tics und Heresies.” : 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Including, "Liberty for Man, Woman, and Chitd;’ 
'*The Declaration of Independence,” “About Farming 
in lllinois;” * The Grant Banquet,” The Rey. Alexan- 
der Clark,” “ The Past Rises before Me Likes Dream," 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 
The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 


Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col. Robert G, Ingersoll 


‘The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should send for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


K AN SAS! Improved or unlmproved lands 
eanywhere in the state. For in- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., write to 
WATSON & THRAPP, or 0. H. CUSTENBORDER, 
ly13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


The Freethinkers’ Magazine 


for July is out, and is for sale at this office. The 
contents are as follows: The Impeachment of Chris- 
tianity, by Francis E, Abbot; The New-born Soul, a 
poem, by Courtlandt Palmer; Universal Union Ke 
form, by Stephen Pearl Andrews; Sunday Laws, by 
Hon, Elizur Wright; Science and Theology, by Geo. 
Chainey; Agitators, by A. B. Bradford; A Plea for 
the Rights of Animals, by Elliott Preston; Hints to 
Speakers and Writers, by John 8toltze, M.D.; All 
Sorta—Editor'al notes; Freethought Directory; Ex- 
tracts from Letters; Advertisments; Business Di- 
rectory. Price 25 cents. 


Man.—Whence and Whither. 


By R. B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., 
Author of ** The Bible.—Whence and What? 


About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a 
rationalistic standpoint. 

1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, New York. 
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Communigations. 


Lambert’s ‘“‘Notes on Ingersoll.” 


To THE EDITOR or THE Truta SEEKER, Sir: 
Herewith I send you a book of ‘‘ Notes on In- 
gersoll,” by Rev. L. A. Lambert. The only 
wonderful feature of it is that it purports to be 
indorsed by thirty-two editors. That may not 
seem very remarkable, and yet itis quite a 
wonder that the press (only of the United 
States and Canada) should contain thirty-two 
moral prostitutes—for prostitutes they must be, 
as this little work, though very full of sar- 
casm, has not the material to excite thirty-two 
lettered men unless it be in the way of disgust. 

Tse book opens with a falsehood in the 
si4po0 of an introduction by the publishers, 
claiming Father Lambert’s work has broken 
duwn the barriers of sectarianism. The hun- 
dreds of different Christian creeds are by no 
means amalgamized, although they may join 
forces to fight their common foe—human rea- 
son, 

The preface, by Father Cronin, is about 
as foul and as complete a sample of Christian 
venom as can be produced. Yet it is no wonder, 
as not much less could be expected from a per- 
son professing to believe that the greatest sin 
possible is to be intelligent. Were the book 
to be by Father Cronin, I believe very few re- 
spectable readers would read any further than 
the preface. To say the least, it isa very poor 
recommendation for the work. Father Cronin’s 

‘clamoring at the venom contained in the great 
Infidel’s expressions, about to be exposed, re- 
minds one of the poor artist who thought it 
necessary to inscribe over his drawing ‘‘ This 
is a horse.” Rogues are very apt to predispose 
fools whichever way suits their purpose best, 
but honest, intelligent readers, who choose to 
coolly decide a case on its real merits, very 
naturally feel disgusted when the attempt is 
made at them. 

I will not follow Father Lambert all through 
and note all of his sophism, asit would occupy 
much more space in your valuable columns 
than the case is worth. I confine myself toa 
few remarks as I read through this volume of 
nonsense. 

Page 12, Father Lambert says: ‘If Mr. 
Black has been guilty of personal detraction, 

. ag Mr. Ingersoll insinuates, he has done wrong; 
but in attacking a live man like Mr. Ingersoll 
he has shown more courage and manliness 
than the latter has exhibited in his detractions 
of Moses dead.” Mr. Ingersoll attacks no 
dead man, only his law, or rather an absurd 
and tyrannical law enacted by living priests 
and ascribed to a dead Moses. If Mr. Lam- 
bert’s insinuation of cowardice means anything 
at all, it means that a law, no matter how bad 
it may be, once enacted and its author dead, 
must ever be respected and obeyed. Such 
being the case, Abraham was a big coward, 
Jesus Christ was another, and we are all cow- 
ards to-day for finding fault with Mormonism 
—Joseph Smith is as dead as Moses. 

Page 15 contains a mess of nonsense I would 
like to see a thoroughly scientific man gaze at, 
just for the benefit of the pitying grin it would 
bring onto his face. There, in among a lot of 
scarcely: intelligible balderdash, he says: 
“Change supposes succession, and there can 
be no succession without a beginning, and 
therefor limitation. Thus we are borne out 
by reason, experience, and common sense.” 
‘*Change supposes succession ”—of events, not 
of existences. ‘No succession without begin- 
ning ”—of effect, not of the material that caused 
it. ‘“ Therefor limitation "—of the duration of 
the phenomenon, not of the substance that en- 
acted it. “Thus we are borne out”—of noth- 
ing, though Father Lambert may be very much 
relieved after his discharge of such a dishonest 
argument. Father Lambert’s argument re- 
minds me of the boy’s new pants made out of 
his mother’s old petticoat—the pants were new, 
but not the cloth. 

Page 16, Mr. Lambert says to Col. Ingersoll: 
‘* Why should you try to convert the world to 
your way of thinking?” etc. The inference is 
derogatory to the dignity of the colonel, put- 
ting him on the level with Christian dudes who 
say to the people, in substance, as follows: 
“You don't know anything, can’t be made to 
understand anything, so you must hear me, 
believe all I say to you, and obey all my com- 
mands.” While Ingersoll says: “Hear me if 
you will, and ascertain the truthfulness of my 
utterances; then, with your own judgments— 
which I presume are as good as mine—form 
your own conclusions.” 

Page 17, he says: ‘‘ Why condemn kings as 
tyrants, and priests as hypocrits, if they are the 
helpless victims of the unalterable forces of 
matter?” Col. Ingersoll says that matter is 
indestructible, but when did he ever say that 
it was unalterable in form and effect? Inger- 
soll does not denounce kings as tyrants and 
priests as hypocrits out of malice, nor for a 
mere amusement, nor do I believe he has much 
hope of persuading them to amend their ways, 
but he intends to make it impossible for them 
to continue their career of tyrants and hypo- 
crits by raising their dupes above their villain- 

ous practices. The colonel knows perfectly 
well that so longas there will be calves on the 
market there will be butchers to skin them. 

Page 18, Father Lambert givs a lesson onthe 
law of gravitation that must be invaluable to 
Ingersoll, particularly when he treats of water 
running up-hill. I suppose the colonel did 
not know that the water did somehow find its 
way up after running down-hill, but thought 
there was an immense water-making instru- 
ment somewhere on the Rocky Mountains. But 
still, while reading this sophistry, it occurs to 
one’s mind that possibly the reverend gentle- 
man understands better than he pretends to 


what Ingersoll meant when he said, ‘‘ Water 
always runs down-hill:” S 

Page 23, Mr. Lambert says God did this, 
that, and the other thing. Hegivs no opinion, 
but givs it as a fact above comment. Father, 
you were not there, and hav no personal 
knowledge of God’s doing all these things. 
Consequently, even if he did, you are not ac- 
ceptable as a witness in the case. You only 
heard so, and those who told you hav been con- 
victed of falsehood, and you know it. Among 
their misrepresentations is this: They said this 
earth was as flat as a pan-cake, and covered 
over like a gypsy wagon, and all hands believed 
it until an Infidel learned them better at the 
risk of his life, and now I don’t know of any- 
one but reverend Brother Jasper that believes 
it. Father Lambert analyzes science pretty 
well with borrowed language, but when he 
comes to a question where his own intellect 
must come into play, that is where he shows 
how little there is in him except borrowed 
knowledge. 

Page 24, he says, in comparing the weight of 
clouds and rocks: ‘‘ Density is a cireumstance 
in the case.” So far he and Ingersoll agree, 
but there the latter stops and says he knows 
not; while Lambert proceeds and says: ‘‘ The 
difference is to be traced to the will of God.” 
The only difference is that one only says what 
he knows and the other says much more than 
he knows anything about. 

Page 36, Lambert says: ‘‘ Crime is the result 
of human liberty.” The difference between 
that and the truth is little. Had the father 
said, ‘Christian liberty,” instead of, ‘‘ human 
liberty,” he would hav said the truth for once. 
The French and the Spanish inquisitions, the 
burning of Servetus, the murder of Garfield 
and of Freeman’s children, were all caused by 
Christian liberty. Father Lambert, ignorance, 
bad education, and fanaticism are great sources 
of crime, but a still worse oneis the oppression 
of the weak by the strong, abuse of authority, 
ete. In this Canada, where civil authorities 
allow the priest to be more Catholic than you 
dare be in the United States, I could sicken 
your heart, if it is at all susceptible, telling you 
of honest, well-meaning families living the 
most miserable life possible, often ending in 
crime, on account of fathers and mothers op- 
pressing and enslaving their children, partic- 
ularly their daughters, under the direction of 
the priest, who, instead of helping the parents 
to make their daughter proof against encroach- 
ments on good morals by helping them to teach 
her good principles, directs them to enforce 
prohibition in everything the young girl may 
show any desire for. The mother must never 
lose sight of her daughter—miust always be be- 
tween her and the boy—particularly such boys 
as the priest may not like—and if she ever fails 
to do so he refuses her those sacraments with- 
out which a firm’ believer in the nonsense 
thinks himself eternally damned. The conse- 
quence is that this house is turned into a little 
hell, where there is continually some scolding, 
crying, or pouting done. The neighbors will 
all hav a hand in it, some siding with the 
mother and some with thedaughter. The girl 
under such oppression becomes bold. Of 
course she is young, and not yet wise and char- 
itable. On’ seeing that her mother and the 
priest hav no more confidence in her virtue 
than they hav in that of any four-legged brute, 
she loses all respect for herself. She runs away 
if she can, and who with depends very much on 
who is willing to run with her. 

Father Lambert, crime may be the result of 
human liberty, but only with the slave who 
believes that liberty is a sin, and is so wearied 
of his slavish existence that he must enjoy lib- 
erty to extremes before his craving can be sat- 
isfied. Prohibition and oppression, on the 
contrary, is, somewhat, a success with fools 
only. All intelligent enough to claim the 
right to.liv their own life are by prohibition 
led to crime., That the uncailed for oppression 
and false teaching of Christianity, together 
with the injustice it practices, and its support of 
governments and monopolists to practice like- 
wise, are the chief causes of all evils on earth, 
is pretty well proved by the fact that one can 
always tell. what is the prevailing religion of 
any locality by finding out the evils practiced 
most in the place. Show mea place exclusivly 
inhabited by Infidels—not neglected Chris- 
tians, but Infidels whose opinions are the re- 


.sult of Freethought—and there I can almost 


defy you to find one single evil, judged from 
an unprejudiced human standpoint. 

Page 37, Father Lambert says: “ While ad- 
mitting the existence of sufferings in the world, 
the Christian does not, and is not, bound to 
admit that they are the result of the design 
or plan of God in creating the universe.” 
This point is decided by a single question, viz. : 
When God created the world, did he, or did 
he not, know that all his dear children would 
suffer on earth, and that the majority of them 
would suffer eternally? ‘This question admits 
of only one short reply, which is, “Yes,” or 
“ No ”—no theological dodge about it. It can 
not be that he did know and yet hardly be- 
lieved it. One of two things is the case. He 
did know, or he did not know. Christians can 
choose whichever horn they please of the di- 
lemma, then kneel down and worship either a 
fool or a fiend. 

I ain the father of one boy. I did not make 
him alone, but I did my part to the best of my 
limited ability, using the best, but yet imper- 
fect, material that I possessed. I call hima 
pretty good boy, circumstances all considered; 
I am even a little proud of him, yet he is 
not perfect, he has no wings to bear him to me 
(a distance of fifty miles) as often as I would 
wish to see him, and he may even lack of be- 
ing perfect in many other respects. He is cer- 
tainly not what he would hav been had I been 
almighty. Yet I would not damn him by any 
means. Iwould not even allow the Christian’s 


God to damn him unless he damned me along 
with him. The greatest punishment that could 
be inflicted on me would certainly be to lock 
me up in heaven and my son in hell. There 
would be another Lucifer in heaven to disturb 
peace. Christians hav a happy way of forbid- 
ding God’s wisdom to be measuréd in a human 
measure, and still they weigh his responsibility 
on a human scale without adding a single 
notch for the Almighty. 

Page 37, Father Lambert says: “To those 
who see in man’s nature and destiny nothing 
higher than the grasshopper, or the potato- 
bug, ete., there must be something inexplicable 
in the sufferings of this life.” That is as much 
as to say, ‘Brethren: believe even a fiction. 
If you cannot believe it, keep trying to con- 
vince yourself that you ought to believe it in 
order to be happy, and by all means always 
say you do believe it whether you do or not.” 
It is fortunate that none but fools need to be 
rocked to sleep in a fiction, as none but fools 
could succeed. Wise people are too well aware 
that to wish an impossibility can never make 
it a fact, so they direct wishes toward possibil- 
ities, and their appreciating faculties toward 
facts. . 

Page 42, Father Lambert says: ‘‘ God’s jus- 
tice is infinit.” I would like to know what is 
infinit justice. If justice is to giv each one 
his just due, that is not infinit; if to giv some 
more than their due, that is injustice; and if it 
means to giv all hands more than their due, 
that is impossible to God or man. A whole, 
no matter what the volume may be, divided in 
any given number of shares, can only yield 
each one his just due. If God is as wise as 
they claim he is, he should certainly hav a bet- 
ter conception of justice than we hav, but it 
cannot be that what is justice in his sight is 
injusticein our sight. The very fact of his hay- 
ing made it so would be the worst kind of in- 
justice, particularly as his advocates claim that 
he created us in his image. How could he, in 
justice, create us in contrariwise to himself and 
call us a fac simile of the original? Father 
Lambert approves of Judge Black’s saying 
that we hay neither the jurisdiction nor the 
capacity to judge of the justice of God. He 
is evidently a little ashamed of it, or he would 
not shade it over by explaining that ‘‘The 
finite cannot be the measure of the infinit.” 
This last dodge means nothing; we all admit 
that. That is, all admit that a quart measure 
cannot measure the immense body of water 
contained in the ocean, but it will measure a 
quart of water, even if that quart of water is 
part of that immense body. We cannot de- 
seribe an object that remains beyond the ex- 
tent of our sight, but anything within our 
sight we can tell the color of, just as well as 
God or any of his priests can. If God created 
all that exists he could, undoubtedly, instruct 
me as to the lay of the land and the climate 
at the North Pole, but he can learn me noth- 
ing of the kind about the Pacific Coast from 
San Francisco to Santa Barbara. I was all 
along there and know it myself. I do not 
claim infinit knowledge, but I claim to know 
this much: If God created Lord Lansdown to 
receive $50,000 a year for his useless presence 
in Canada, and me to work hard and liv poorly 
every day to help bear the expense, and calls 
that ‘‘just,” he surely did not create me to his 
image, for I can never see itso. According to 
Judge Black and Father Lambert, God has the 
easiest position on earth. I don’t see but 
what I could fill the place as well as old Jove 
himself. Nothing to do, only let events take 
their natural course, and compel everybody 
to approve of it, right or wrong. By the way, 
if such is infinit wisdom, I, along with many 
others, may hav been greatly mistaken about 
somebody’s wife whom we considered a marvel 
of imperfection at her offset in life, and has 
been ever since growing moreso, for the reason 
that she could always accede to praise, but 
never could bear to be contradicted. A great 
deal of fault was found with her when, through 
her seeming neglect and mismanagement, she 
would ruin everything within reach of herinflu- 
ence—even her own health—and cause every- 
body about her to share in the disagreeable 
consequences. After all, she was probably all 
right, and, like the Lord, her justice was ‘‘in- 
finit,” and her ways past finding out. Who 
knows? 


Since human judgment is not to be trusted, 
when this woman set fire to the premises by 
carelessness with a kerosene lamp, who knows 
but it was one of those visitations of the Lord, 
and a real God-send, possibly to divert the 
mind of the servant girl from a criminal relish 
of the sweet kiss she had got at the departure 
of her beau that evening? -Since the best 
judgment of the wisest may be all wrong, why 
talk, write, or think? What is the nse of 
brains, anyway? There is no need of intelli- 
gence to obey. Fear alone will do that. 

Page 53, Ingersoll: ‘‘ Reason is the result of 
all experience.” Comment by Lambert: 
‘“ When you make reason the result of experi- 
ence, yon destroy its proper entity.” I say, 
Father Lambert, reason has no entity. The 
entity is in the power of reasoning only. The 
first reasoning is brought about by our senses, 
and is developed faster when helped by teach- 
ing. I hav had a good illustration of this very 
lately: A child just beginning to walk could 
not be persuaded to keep away from the hot 
stove till he burnt his fingers, and one burnin 
did not suffice, but he burnt them severa 
times. When he burnt his little fingers he of 
course felt the pain, and cried, but must touch 
the stove again. His young mind, or thinkin, 
powers, were so undeveloped that it requirec 
several of those painful operations to lead his 
mind into a speculation as to what might be 
the cause of the pain he suffered every time he 
touched the hot stove. In this case, which 
was it, Father Lambert, reason producing ex- 
perience, or experience producing reason? 


Father Lambert says that the individual, minus 
reason, is incapable of apprehending experi- 
ence. The reason here mentioned is else- 
where identified as the soul. Such being the 
case, his reverence must admit that a horse has 
a soul, for I am aware that a horse apprehends 
experience. To convince Father Lambert of 
this, I would direct him to go into a good past- 
ure, coax a horse to him a few times with salt, 
and then use the samé means to decoy him 
into hard and painful labor—say to be boxed 
up into a horse-power, and perform the monot- 
onous rolling of the logs all day—and see how 
long it will be before the horse refuses his 
salt at that price. If Mr. Lambert had gaid 
that ‘individuals can apprehend experience 
only in proportion to their reasoning power,” 
it would hav been nearer the truth. Father 
Lambert is not sincere, and I dare say he 
knows his ways are not fair, but writes for one 
class of people only—the believing class. He 
takes Mr. Ingersoll to task for his bad use of 
language, and in doing so he himself distorts 
language to the utmost of his crooked inability, 

Page 128, Ingersoll says that, besides the 
good and the bad, there are the mistaken. Lam- 
bert, in his comment, tries to make it appear 
that there is no third class in this scale, that 
the willfully mistaken are bad, and the honestly 
mistaken are good. I am sure he knows better. 
A “willful mistake” may be said as slang, 
but there is no such a thing as a willful mis- 
take. A deed is willful only in as far as its ef- 
fect is known by the performer. Thus far it 
isno mistake. Themistake commences where 
the knowledge ends, consequently it is not 
willful. Hence Father Lambert pardons all 
mistakes; consequently he isno Christian. Ac- 
cording to his theory, all Infidels are going to 
heaven in spite of his Roman Catholic teeth. 
Any man possessing a bit of common sense as 
big as a mustard-seed will admit that no one 
will knowingly consign himself to eternal tort- 
ure for the sake of a belief, if he can acquire 
and possess it; and if he cannot, it is an hon- 
est mistake; and, according to the divinely in- 
spired judgment of Father Lambert, he is good. 
In regard to sincerity, we Infidels hav the ad- 
vantage over Christians. One can easily con- 
ceive of hypocrits professing to believe in 
Christianity, with all the inducements—politi- 
cal, social, and pecuniary—there are for so 
doing. In fact, the hypocrit is the most suc- 
cessful, for while -he may hav no hope for the 
future on one side, on the other side he has 
no fear, and is therefore better able to take 
advantage of those who believe the fables they 
imagin he does. But a hypocritical Infidel 
would be a man who believed that his conduct 
will produce his eternal ruin, and while Infi- 
delity is at a discount in all human pursuits, a 
hypocritical Infidel is simply inconceivable. 

Page 131, Father Lambert: ‘“ Why question 
the fact that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
wrote the gospels, any more than to question 
the authorship of the works attributed to Jo- 
sephus, Homer, Shakspere, and others which 
you [Ingersoll] do not question?” Father 
Lambert, Josephus, Homer, and Shakspere all 
wrote believable things—common sense. That 
makes all the difference in the world. It 
takes much less evidence to convince people 
that two and one make three than to persuade 
them that one and two make one. If I told 
you that my grandfather came from Bordeaux 
in an old-fashioned sailing craft in six weeks, 
you would say, ‘‘He must hav had pretty 
favorable wind,” but on the strength of com- 
mon evidence you would probably believe it. 
But if I should add that ten years later my 
grandmother, a virtuous old lady, who had 
never known man carnally since my grand- 
father had left her, came to him leading her 
own three-year-old son, furthermore that the 
old man, shocked at the apparition of a atep- 
son, jumped home in two bounds, traversing 
the Atlantic from Newfoundland to Ireland at 
the first leap, would you not begin to question 
the veracity of my statement, first questioning 
as to whether I believed it myself or not, and 
if so, on what evidence had I been so con- 
vinced? I would say that my father had told 
me, and minutely related to me how his parent 
got up on a big stone about a mile west of St. 
Johns, and in an instant was alighting on the 
mountain of Kilkenny. Would younot plead 
that my father was not there to see him, and 
ask why the old man did not jump home at 
once, where somebody knew him, and he 
could be identified and accredited for his great 
feat? Should I take you to Ireland and show 
you the print of his feet in the rock, would 
you not say, ‘‘ Those holes hav been there a 
thousand years; St. Patrick made them,” and 
show me how they are worn out of their for- 
mer shape by your dupes drinking holy water 
out of them? Would you say that, or would 
you be ashamed of it? Should I further 
claim that my grandparent could and did in- 
vest me with power to do likewise, would you 
not request that I take the famous leap before 
believing that the old man did? Father Lam- 
bert, I think the foregoing explains pretty 
well the difference in the credibility between 
the two sets of authors above mentioned. 


Page 132, he tries to demonstrate the truth 
of the gospels on the strength of their success. 
If there is any weight in that argument, Joe 
Smith’s Bible is ten times as true as that of 
Jesus, because Mormonism is making headway 
ten times as fast as Christianity did in the 
same time, and that with the disadvantage of 
more light than there was in the world when 
Christianity began. But would it not be more 
reasonable to attribute this success to the fact 
that Joe and Jesus both got their first recruits 
from among fishermen, well-diggers, and such 
like, ignorant enough to be easily deceived, and 
miserable enough to be easily bribed, until the 
business got to paying enough to attract smart 
hypocrits. 

Page 132, Mr. Lambert cites a number of 


‘this seems to be somewhat contradictory to 


r 


real existence of Christ. Father Lambert, 


-dreadful to one who sees no difference between 


511 


authors of the second, third, and fourth cen- 
turies, as having not denied or questioned the 


those men had something more important to 
attend to, and that probably accounts for 
their having been suffered to liv and write at 
all. ‘Those men probably knew how far they 
could carry their criticism and gave their lives. 

_Possibly they had been made that wise by the 
bitter experience of the Gnostics, who had all 
been killed and their work destroyed for say- 
ing that Christ had never had a real human 
existence, but had only appeared in visions as 
& specter, 

_ Page 168, Father Lambert says: “The up- 
right or downright Atheist will no doubt be 
treated as the upright rebel or traitor is treated 
by the government whose laws he defies, and 
whose authority he rejects.” Where and how 
Father Lambert can see any comparison be- 
tween an upright Infidel and a traitor, is more 
than I can tell. However, according to the 
foregoing, God is so averse to people who 
cannot believe as they are bid that he will 
treat all such as rebels and traitors. Of course, 
he will cast them in hell, and people his 
heaven with his favorits—fools zad hypocrits 
who can believe, or pretend to believe, any 
fables, no matter how absurd and irrational, 
if the priest says they must believe it. But 


what the same father said in another com- 
ment, viz.: That in the eyes of God (or of the 
church, which is all the same) the honestly 
mistaken aregood. Thisis probably a paradox. 
The cause of so great a difference between two 
men’s ideas, whether from a different way of 
thinking, or the entire absence of thought 
from one or the other party, I don’t know. 
But Father Lambert thinks that life must be 


a man and a potato-bug in their eternal des- 
tiny, and I think that if Father Lambert really 
believes in such a God as he and his church 
describe, he must wish he was a potato-bug, 
Tam sure I would. 

Page 170, Ingersoll: “A -being of infinit 
wisdom has no right to create a person des- 
tined to everlasting pain.” 

Father Lamberts comment: “ Passing the 
question of right, which is to no purpose here, 
who holds that God created any being to be 
damned? God created man to enjoy happi- 
ness forever, and no man will be damned but 
he who damns himself.” There, do you see, 
readers, God has the right to do right or 
wrong? I do not dispute his right to do 
wrong, but what I question is the possibility 
of his ever having such a desire. I suppose 
Father Lambert can explain that out. But 
that man was created to enjoy happiness for- 
ever, is either a lie or a failure; that we all 
know; and if none will be damned but he who 
damns himself, we need not fear for anyone, 
even if the Catholic church says that a large 
majority will be damned, as none but fools 
would do that, and Father Lambert will not 
suffer a fool to be damned, even if he wants 
to be. 

Father Lambert, your God did not create 
you. The Roman Catholic church created 
you, and you hav created your God. In the 
main you resemble your old bigoted mother, 
and your God resembles you; but, owing to 
the civilizing influence of your surroundings, 
your offspring does not resemble his grand- 
mother. In a pinch she could be made to dis- 
own him. The only characteristic your God 
retains of his grand-parent is selfishness. He 
will hardly damn anyone, but would hav all, 
if possible, bow to him, and contribute to his 
support. 

I hav got a God, too—one I created to my 
own image. His first commandment is that 
omitted by your God, and often called the 
eleventh commandment, “Mind thy own busi- 
ness.” That and the Golden Rule are the whole 
substance of my creed. My God's virtues are 
three—wisdom, strength, and beauty. He 
enjoins me to be as happy as I can while I 
liv, and to trust him for the hereafter. His 
prescription for happiness is justice, love, 
temperance, and fortitude. The result he guar- 
antees to correspond with my exactness in 
following the prescription. With this pre- 
scription I keep myself as healthy, and liv as 
happy, as anybody of equal means, and never 
pay a cent for prayers, or hav to swallow any 
bitter medicins. This I say for the benefit of 
the reader, not for Father Lambert, who will 
undoubtedly disapprove of my hygienic motle 
of treatment, as he makes his living by selling 
the very drugs I deprecate. ; , 

Mr. Editor, publishing the foregoing might 
be objectionable from the fact that it adver- 
tises Father Lambert's book, but the objection 
drops low when we consider that fools never 
read Tae Truru SEEKER, and should any of 
your readers be thereby led to read Lambert's 
famous ‘Notes on Ingersoll,” it would only 
show them how rotten and weak are the props 
of the Roman Catholic religion—-the mother of 
all Christian creeds. Cuas. LAPERCHE, 
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Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in| Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


One Week. 


: CINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 
Dr. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hay received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
fiicted as I hay been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIC CLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hay 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hay experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hay in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hay your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure. Yours respectfully, 
WM. H. CLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 


Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly, 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
ON. Am not joking, and ifI improve as rapidly as 
I hay since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 


two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumors, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 
medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 
jor you; it will pay you. 

SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 

. DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping,jall of whom declared that I had an Ovarian Tumor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grewrapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called*to the Eureka Magnetic Appliances. Asa drowning man 
will catch ata straw, so did I catch at this faint hopeofacure. Four months ago I purchased a suit, of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- PT 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hay not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them. to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. Iremain, 

Gratefully yours, Mrs. Many J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts - - `- 6.00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, - - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances,each, - - = 5.00 
Leg Belts, each, - 5 > 4,00 
Knee Caps, each, - += = 3.00 
Wristlets, each, = = - 1.50 
le some) Caps, - = = = 4,00 
Ladies Jacket = a - 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - «= = 15.00 
Superfine Insoles, - - ~ 1.00 
Children’s garments upon application. 
Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. Ifyou are uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. hile our 


and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any ofthe so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


ve ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


fo that we can say with truth, None are sc poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. . 3 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 
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83 Clinton Place, New York. 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the blood and Nerves, the Dia 
eases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and the vari 
ous causes, physical and social, leading to the mare 
plainly treated by that plainest of books, PLAIN 
HOME TALK, EMBRACING MEDICAL COMMC™M 
SENSE—nearly 1,000 pages, 200 illustrations, by Dr, 
E. B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexington ave., New York. v 
whom all letters from the sick should be addresséu 
In its issue for Jan. 19, 1878, Mr. Bennetts TI 
SEEKER thus speaks of Dr. FOOTE and his meai à. 
publications: “We know him (Dr. Foote) perona..y 
and intimately, and we say with ail the assuranvo 
that knowledge imparts that he is a man of the 
highest incentivs and motiva, whose life has been 
spent in instructing and improving his fellow-beings 
by giving such intormation ag is well calculated to 
enable them to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to be hetter and more useful men and women. His 
medical works possess the highest value, and hav 
been introduced and thoroughly read in hundreds 
of thousands of families, who to-day stand ready to 
bear willing testimony LO the great benefit they hay 
derived from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
iessons Which he haa so ably Imparted.” 

Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK are at liberty 
to CONSULY ITS AUTHOR, in person or by mall 
FREE, Price of the new Popular Edition, by mall 
postage prepaid, only $1.50. Contents table freo 
AGENTS WAN'TED. 

MURRY HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
129 Eust 28th strect, New York. 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK 


JESUS CHRIST A FICTION 


Founded upon the Lifeof «+ 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


How the Pagan Pricats of Rome Originated 
Christianity. 


Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and Chemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, England. 


Price, boards, 76 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


KNOW CEG? 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua- 
ble. So found by the author, whose oxperlence for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance, Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Sond now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the affticted for relief. It- 
will boaefit all.— London Lancet. 

‘There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian 
instructor, or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Uhronic and obstinate diseases that hav 
baftied the skill of ali other physicians HE L a 
specialty. Such treated successfully A 


yrs Montion this papor. © THYSELF 
DR. FELLOWS 


is a rogularly educa 

ed and legally quall- 
fied physician, and 
the most successfui 
as his practice will 
prove. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusiviy all diseuses 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
Stands pre-eminent, 
SPER MATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENCOY 
as the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
sex ual excosses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
dream, logs of sexual 
power,reudering mar- 


riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days, 
NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, Which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his ‘‘ Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J., and say where you saw this advertisment. 


TEN 
SB 


— 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“ Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.”’,; 1y8 


AUPTURES CURED. 


myMedical Compound and Improved 
R. Blantic Supporter Truss in from 3O tc 
. QÜ daye. Reliable references given. Send Y 
etanop for circular, cud tay in what paps 
you saw my advertisement, Address wart. 
i] 
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THE TRUTH SEEKER, AUGUST 9, 1884. 


Gems of Chought. 


AS important as it is that man should possess the 
right faith, know ye tbat no man is justified by faith 
alone; only so far as faith leads to good works is ita 
justification to him who embraces it. When faith 
and works are compared, works stand far ahead. It 
even May be sald it matters little what a man be- 
lieves, 80 his actions are right. It is wrong to say 
that faith is to be accounted for righteousness; for 
unless a man’s works are of a righteous character 
there is no righteousness in him. It is true that 
faith without works is dead. Be not deceived, no 
man’s faith can be a justification to you, no more can 
any man’s works be a justification to you. Every 
man must perform good works himself if he would 
hay the justification which good works afford.—D. 
M. Bennett. 


SWEAT is the destiny of all trades, whether of the 
brow or of the mind. God never allowed any man to 
do nothing. How miserable is the condition of those 
men which spend their time as if it were given them, 
not lent; as if hours were waste creatures, and such 
as should never be accounted for; as if God would 
take this for a good bill of reckoning: Item, spent 
upon my pleasures forty years! These men shall 
once find that no blood can privilege idleness, and 
that nothing is more precious than that which they 
desire to cast away.— Bishop Hall, 


Is life worth living? Is not life worth living 
for to him who can believe that he livs in a worid 
organized, as we Know this world is, with the myriad 
Stars every night, with the unceasing sun that has 
been pouring its creativ beams for millions of years 
upon this poor planet, and will go on to do so for 
millions of years to come~—is it not worth living for, 
to be in a world where there are all these questions 
to beasked and answered, all these problems wait- 
ing for solution; where there is nobody that does not 
lack something that we can giv with our hands, with 
our hearts, With our brains, with our simplest fac- 
ulties? Isit not worth while to think that when we 
hav done our utmost, and laid ourselvs down to our 
quiet sleep, the everlasting forces will still go on, 
making the world more and more glorious, and the 
lotof man brighter and brighter, and bring about 
the consummation to which we hav added our little 
trifle of help?—Frothingham's Life as a Test of Creed. 


IN the pursuit of knowledge, follow it wherever it 
is to be found; like fern, it is the produce of all cli- 
mates, and, like coin, ite circulation is not restricted 
to any particular class. We are ignorant in youth, 
from idleness, and we continue so in manhood, from 
pride; for pride is less ashamed of being ignorant 
than of being instructed, and she looks too high to 
find that which very often lies beneath her feet. 
Therefore condescend to more of low estate, and be 
for wisdom what Alcibiades was for power.— Colton’s 
Lacon, 


ALCIBIADES was naturally a man of strong pas- 
sions; but his ruling passion was ambition to con- 
tend and overcome. ‘This appears from what is re- 
jated of his sayings when a boy. When hard pressed 
in wrestling, to prevent his being thrown, he bit the 
hands of his antagonist, who let go his hold and said, 
“« You bite, Alclbiades, like a woman.” “No,” said 

< he, “like a lion.” -Plutarch's Lives. 


IF bodily pain and disease be the legitimate and 
tracogble consequence of imprudence and excess— 
if pleurisy or consumption follow by natural law 
exposure to inclement weather in weak frames—if 
neuralgia be the legal progeny of organic decay or 
shattered nerves—if storms follow laws as certain as 
the law of gravltation—how can prayer bring about 
the cessation of pain, or the lulling of the storm, for 
the relief of the suffering, or the rescue of the im- 
periled man? Is not the prayer for such cessation 
clearly a prayer for a miracle?—Greg’s Creed of Chris- 
tendom. 

LUCIAN observes that a young man who reads the 
history of the gods in Homer or Hesiod, and finds 
their factions, wars, injustice, incest, adultery, and 
other immoralities so highly celebrated, is much 
surprised afterward, when he comes into the world, 
to observe that punishments are by law inflicted on 
the same actions; Which he had been taught to as- 
cribe to superior beings. The contradiction is per 
hapsstill stronger between the representations given 
us by some later religions, and our natural ideas of 
generosity, lenity, impartiality, and justice; and in 
proportion to the multiplied terrors of these relig- 
ions, the barbarous conceptions of the divinity are 
multiplied upon us. Nothing can preserve untainted 
the genuin principles of morals, in our judgment of 
human conduct, but the absolute necessity of these 
principles to the existence of society. If common 
conception can indulge princes in a system of ethics 
different from that which should regulate other 
persons, how much more those superior beings, 
whose attributes, views, and nature are so totally 

unknown to us! Suret superis sua jura; the gods hav 
maxims of justice pecullar to themselvs.— Hume's 
Essays. 


How calm was Pericles when, crushed by misfor- 
tunes, deserted by the Athenians, all his family per- 
ishing by the plague, to which at last he fell a vic- 
tim himself, still ordering the affairs of the state till 
the last, counting the least of them important, and 
his own life nothing! How calm was Socrates, when 
the fatal poison was already working within him, 
parting from life without a sign of emotion, and with 
words of wisdom still lingering upon his lips! Such 
calmness in the highest trials hay been; and wher- 
ever it has been, it was an evidence of the utmost 
unselfishness. We must Vell our sorrows, and make 
little of our griefs, nor trouble others with our afflic- 
tions. We must not pity ourselys 80 much, nor 
nurse our sorrows, but look up from our own little 
lives to those great eternal orbs that work above 
and around and within us; we must bow to the in- 
evitable and confide in the invisible.— Felis Adler in 
Radical Pulpit. 


To hide the truth is evll, aud beseems 
But ill the soul of one of noble birth. 
— Sophocles. 


AT past forty years of age I began to relish life 
without drawbacks; for ten years I hav been Vividly 
conscious of its delights. —Miss Martineaw’s Autobiog- 
raphy. 


esque in the state. 
Cassadaga Lake Camp-meeting Grounds are eight miles from Lake Erie, and seven hundred 
feet above it; situated midway between New York and Chicago, one and a half hours by rail 
from Buffalo, five from Cleveland, nine from Pittsburgh, fourteen hours from Cincinnati, 
sixteen from Philadelphia, eighteen hours from New York, twenty hours from Boston and 
Washington, and twenty-one from Chicago. 
lakes, three in number, and at an elevation of nearly fourteen hundred feet above the level 
of the sea.” The Association last year erected on the grounds an amphitheater, with a seat- 
ing capacity of twenty-five hundred people, with the seats in a semi-circle, which givs every 
one present an opportunity to hear all that is said from the speaker’s platform. 


last mentioned road to Lily Dale Station, near the camping grounds. 


N. Y. State Freathinkers’ Association 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION; 


Where Held—The Speakers Engaged—The Hotels, Railroads, etc. 


Tue New Yor STATE FREETHINEERS’ ASSOCIATION, in accordance with its established cus- 


tom, has invited the Freethinkers of all the other states, and also of Canada, to meet them 


in annual Convention, at Cassadaga Lake, N. Y., on the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th days of 
September next. 


THE SPEAKERS, 


The following well-known speakers hav been engaged to address the Convention: Thad- 
deus B. Wakeman, of New York; Miss Helen H. Gardner, of St. Louis; Courtlandt Palmer, 
of New York; Charles Watts, of London, England; Allen Pringle, of Selby, Canada; Col, 


John R. Kelso, of Modesto, Cal.; George Chainey, of Boston; J. H. Burnham, of Saginaw 
City, Mich.; Mrs. Dr. Juliet H. Severance, of Milwaukee; Stephen Pearl Andrews, of New 
York; Dr. John Stoltz, of Chicago; William S. Bell, of Boston; Judge R. S. McCormick, of 
Franklin, Pa.; John E. Remsburg, of Atchison, Kansas; Lyman C. Howe, of Fredonia, N. 
Y.; M. E. Billings, of Waverly, Iowa; Hon. A. B. Bradford, of Enon Valley, Pa.; Charles B. 
Reynolds, of Rochester, N. Y.; Samuel P. Putnam, of New York; Dr. William F. McCor- 
mick, of Franklin, Pa.; and Richard B. Westbrook, D.D., orthodox, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
And the following hav also been invited, the most of whom are expected to be present: 
Hon. Elizur Wright, of Boston; F. E. Abbot, Cambridge, Mass.; Horace Seaver, Boston; 
Luther Colby, Boston; Judge Arnold Krekle and Mrs. Judge Krekle, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
James Parton, of Newburyport, Mass.; Judge Carter, of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia; and B. F. Underwood, editor of the Index, Boston, Mass. 
Col. Ingersoll will be present and address the Convention. 


It is possible that 


THE SINGING. 


Professor A. D. Lane, of Olean, N. Y., one of the most popular professional singers in 


the state, accompanied by as good a quartet of voices as can be found in Western New York, 
has been engaged to provide the musical entertainment for the occasion. 
Hall, who sang for the Rochester Convention, has also been engaged. 


Professor H. H. 


TRE PLACE OF MEETING. 


The location where the Convention is to meet is one of the most pleasant and pictur- 
It is described as follows in a circular issued by the Association: ‘‘ The 


It lies on the shore of a beautiful chain of 


ROUTES OF TRAVEL AND RAILROAD RATES. 
Eastern and western passengers over the Nickel Plate, Lake Shore & Michigan South- 


ern railroad, and eastern passengers over the New York, Lake Erie & Western (formerly. 
Erie) railroad, change cars at Dunkirk, N. Y., and take the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & 
Pittsburgh railroad to the ‘‘ Cassadaga Camp-meeting Grounds.” 


Eastern and western passengers over the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio railroad (for- 


merly Atlantic & Great Western), and eastern passengers over the Buffalo & Jamestown 
railroad, change cars at the Atlantic & Great Western Crossing, and take the Dunkirk, Alle- 
gheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad to Lily Dale Station. 


To be more definit, persons coming to the Convention from most of the cities and large 


towns in the United States will find it the cheaper to purchase excursion tickets to Chau- 
tauqua Lake. 


These can be obtained very cheap; and then leave the cars at the crossing of 
the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad near Jamestown, and then take the 


Persons coming from 
any station on the New York, Lake Erie & Western railroad, or any of its branches west of 


Binghampton, will pay full fare to Dunkirk, and then be returned at one-third fare home. 
The Dunkirk, Allegheny Vulley & Pittsburgh railroad will sell excursion tickets at two cents 
a mile from any station on that road. 


THE HOTEL RATES. 


The following prices hav been established at the hotels for board: $1.50 per day, for one 


day and less than three days; and over, $1 per day. Table board: breakfast, 40 cents; din- 
ner, 50 cents; supper, 30 cents. 


Lodgings, 25 to 30 cents. The hotel accommodations are 


sufficient to entertain all who may attend. 
H L. GREER, 


Salamanca, N. Y. Secretary New York State Freethinkers’ Association. 


P. 8.—I am glad to announce that the Trath Seeker Company will hav an agent on the 
grounds with a large assortment of Freethought publications for sale. The editor of Tur 
TRUTH SEEKER will, as heretofore, make full reports of the proceedings. Other reports of 
the Convention will be published in the New York Herald, the Buffalo Courier, and other 
secular papers. H. L. G. 


On Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 8th and 9th, the 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 


WILL HOLD ITS 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONGRESS 
At the same place. 


In his call for the Congress the President of the League invites “all citizens of the 
United States, whether they hav acted with this League or not, who believe in a secular 
republic, separation of church and state; the equality of all citizens before the law, without 
distinction of creed or race or sex; justice for all, and privileges and monopolies for none; 
the need of universal secular education, free speech, and a free press as the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage.” 

All Charter and Life Members of the League, and all delegates from local Auxiliary 
Leagnes, will hav votes in the Congress. Each Auxiliary is entitled to send five delegates— 
its president, secretary, and three other members—to the Congress. Annual members are 
entitled to seats in the Congress, and to votes by the permission of the Congress. 


Odds and Gnds. 


TIGHT pants are going out of fashion. Thenum- 
ber of tight men in pants will probably always re- 
main just the same, however. 

Two heads may be better than one; but somehow 
it takes considerable argument to convince a man 
who has been up all night of that fact. 


“SAMBO, kin you tell me why dey inwariably take 
de pennies from de children at de Sunday-school ?”’ 
tt Course I kin. Datis to get decentsob de meetin.” 


TEE most trying circumstances in which a boy can 
be is whenanother boy is inthe alley winking at him 
and his father is offering him a nickel to carry ina 
load of wood. 


MILD GENT (to fisher-boy): “I’m sorry to hear you 
were the worse for liquor last night, Sam; you take 
after your father.” Sam: “ No, sir; father never 
leaves none to take.” 


THE country girl gets even with her city cousin 
when she writes: ‘‘ Pa has got the house fuli of pay 
ing boarders, you know, else we should like to hav 
you all here spending the summer.” 


“PA,” said Brown’s little Tommy, “if you died 
would you still bea lawyer?” “I guess so,” an- 
swered Brown, ‘‘ For how long?” asked Tommy. 
“ For attorneyty,’”’ replied the inhuman Brown. 


THE definition of a kiss given by our hired girl is 
very expressiv: ‘ A kiss isan awful bolt of lightning 
mixed up with very little thunder, and spread upon 
one pair of lips by another with a stave from asugar 
barrel.” 

“SEE here,” he said to his clerk. “I don’t mind 
letting you off a day now and then to attend your 
grandfather’s funeral, but I think you ought to hav 
the courtesy to send a few of the fish around to my 
house.” 


NEW YORK has discovered that divorces are being 
procured there very secretly. This is a shame. 
The greatest publicity should be given in all cases. 
Some people would rather read divorce trials than 
dime-novels, 

IN reporting a summer-night festival last week, a 
Jersey City editor spoke of a Miss McGee as being 
“au fait,” and the next day the paper had it ‘all 
foet.” And yet Governor Cieveland recently par- 
doned a proof-reader. 


NEW York girls hav been kissing horses. We 
judge from this that there is a great dearth of negro 
murderers in the jails of the metropolis. The 
country learns too late that Chastine Oox filled a 
longfelt want.—Atlanta Constitution. 


“ Let us go down to the depot and see if any of our 
friends hav come in on the train.” ‘But the train 
is two hours behind time. What’s the use of going 
down there now?” ‘ What’s the use?” exclaimed 
the other. ‘“ Why, the saloon across the street from 
the depot is not shut up, is it ?”” : 


THEY were sitting on the sofa in the front parlor, 
and he was holding her little hand in his own. 
Suddenly a thought seomed to strike her, and she 
asked sweetly: ‘“ Adolphus, are you a ‘bolter ?” 
Just then the old gentleman’s footsteps sounded oa 
the top stair, and as he Wildly grabbed his hat, 
Adolphus answered : “ Yes, darling; good-bye.” 


A LADY residing at the North Shore recently took 
her little three-year-old daughtorin bathing with 
her. The water was very cold, and the little one 
clung Closely to her mother’s neck, her teeth chat- 
tering in anticipation ofa dip. It cameat last, and 
as she emerged dripping from the water she gasped : 
“ O mamma, tell Jesus to turn on the hot water!’’ 

A MISS is aS good as a mile, 
A kiss is as good as a smile, 
But four painted kings 
Are the beautiful things 
That are good for the other man’s pile. 


A BEAUTIFUL maid at White Bear 
Sat down ona bumble-bee’s lair, 
And then the soft breeze 
Was full of mad bees, 
And shrieks, and wild wailings, and swear! 


UNANSWERED CONUNDRUMS. 


Summer roses die? 
willows weep ? 
Yankees all like pie ? 
babies creep ? 


happy days all pass ? 
lovers sigh ? 

horse and cow eat grass ? 
fishers lie ? 


bearded lions roar ? 
birdies sing ? 

ancient maidens snore, 
And vow they do ‘‘no such thing ?” 


HE was tall. He was dilapidated, He was dead 
broke. He waved his arms around and shouted: 
“Last January, Jay Gould said that Union Pacific 
was worth par. Where’s U.P. now?” Echo an- 
swered. ‘ Last March,” continued the dilapidated, 
“Jay Gould said that Union Pacific was worth 90. 
Where’s U.P, now ?” Echo answered some more. 
“Last May,” the dilapidated shouted at the top of 
his voice, ‘‘ Jay Gould said that Union Pacific was a 
bargain at 60. Where’s U.P. now?” Echo whooped 
up forthe third time. ‘Last June,” he said, as he 
wildly pawed the air, ‘‘Jay Gould said that Union 
Pacific was a fat thing at 50. Where’s U.P. now ?” 
“Beon down to 28, and don’t you forget it,” said a 
bystander, ‘‘And where mi?” ‘Bound for the 
Jay Gould idiot asylum!” ‘K’rect! Shake! Come 
and see me!” he chuckled,as he disappeared towards 
the river.— Wall Street News. ji 


Why do the 


Why do the 


Why do the 


Freethinkers’ Meeting. 


A Camp-Meeting of the Northwest Kansas Free- 
thinkers’ Association will be held at the Fair 
Grounds in Concordia, Kansas, beginning September 
2d, and terminating September 7th. 

Prominent speakers from abroad will address the 
meetings each day. 

A general invitation is extended to LiberaliSts and 
Spiritualists to come and take part in the meeting. 

The clergy are invited to be present, and time will 
be divided with them. 

We guarantee a free platform to all for the dis- 
cussion of all subjects of interest to the people. 

By order of the Committee, 

3132 JOHN BETHEL, Chairman, 
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@lotes and Clippings. 


‘Tue Texas cattlefever is spreading, 


Tur Lansing (Mich.) Republican intimates 
that Lansing hack-men and railroad officials 
think Rey. Joe Cook is a hog. 


A PROMINENT Chinese official has become a 
Christian. If he is going to be like some Chris- 
tian statesmen we hav in this country, the Chi- 
nese government will do well to keep an eye 
on him,— esas Siftings. : 


Tue N. Y. Weekly Witness winds up an edi- 
torial in favor of the Prohibition candidate by 
saying that ‘the Lord Jesus is the only leader 
to whom the Witness acknowledges entire alle- 
giance.” So there’s another candidate in the 
field, exclaims the Winstead Press. He can’t 
be elected. We won’t hav any lords in office 
in this free country. 


Art a meeting of the Spiritualists of Washing- 
ton, D. C., it was decided to organize into a 
society to advance Spiritualistic views in the 
fall of the year. 
elected president, M. C. Edson vice-president, 
and Joseph Steiner secretary and treasurer. 
As soon as the society gets into working order 
a board of six managers is to be elected. Meet- 
ings to be held as soon as the hot weather is 
over. 


' Tar Mahdi is a radical total abstinence man, 
down to coffee and tobacco, which he won’t 
even allow in his camp; in fact, he lately gave 
a refugée 150 lashes for smoking a cigarette. 
But he makes up for this by having thirty-nine 
wives, and keeps within the letter of the law, 
which only allows four wives at a time, by an 
ingenious system of temporary divorce, by 
which he always has thirty-five spare wives in 
waiting. 

Waite the jury was deciding whether or not 
Mr. Bradlaugh had, at the moment of his tak- 
ing the Parliamentary oath, such a belief in a 
supreme being as rendered his taking of the 
Parliamentary oath valid in the eye of the law, 
report has it that the Lord Chief-Justice and 
his two learned colleagues, waiting for the 
verdict, whiled away the time by constituting 
themselys a rough-and-ready jury to decide 
whether or not there is any supreme being at 
all. —Star. 


Mr. Wurm L. GILBERT, the wealthiest 
man in Winsted, Conn., took a trip to the Cats- 
kill Mountains the other day, and to set a good 
example to poor folks he appeared at the sta- 
tion in West Winsted, dinner basket in hand. 
While waiting for the train he put the basket 
down in one corner of the room and busied 
himself explaining to the people the advan- 
tages of economy. The train came, Mr. Gilbert 
got on board and went off, forgetting to take 
his basket. 


A new Savings bank, with the attractiv name 
of “ The Security,” began business in Newark, 
N. J., yesterday. It was formally dedicated 
with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of the 
First Baptist Church. This is an excellent 
idea, says a daily paper. Banks should be 
opened every morning with prayer for the 
special guidance of the presidents and cash- 
iers. But the stockholders should watch 
while the clergymen pray. ‘‘Watchand pray,” 
should be especially the motto in the Newark 
savings banks. 


Berore the Maori king leaves England he 
will get so shrewd an idea of the worth of our 
missionary enterprise and our Christian mo- 
rality that he will probably learn to call one 
bigotry and the other pockel. I remember a 
colonial baronet telling me of a certain old 
Maori Servant of his who had ridden behind 
him for twenty years, and professed all that 
time to be a devout Christian. 
master engaged him in confidential talk, and 
begged him to say what he recommended as 
the best means of converting the Maoris to 
Christianity. The worthy baronet was taken 
aback at the rejoinder of the old Maori, whom 
he trusted implicitly, and whose fidelity had 
hitherto borne every test. ‘‘ Master,” said he, 
with an odd twinkle, ‘‘ you ask me, you no ask 


Mr. John B. Wolff was: 


One day his: 


New York, Saturday, August 16, 1884. { 33 CLINTON PLACE. } $3.00 per year. 


glews of the Week. 


Mr. Bremt has written a letter condemning 
American protection. 


me. Me tell what believe; me believe your ' pect the consideration and respect due a lady. 
Christian religion—all damn nonsense!” I fear , Those who consider these remarks as intended 
the Maori king will be of the same opinion at for them will of course criticise us. If they do 
no very distant date. Christians who preach ; we shall feel that we hav not used our pencil 
one thing and practice another must expect in vain, and if showing up the folly and mean- 
these little snubs from—well, ‘the noble sav- , ness of their ways can induce them to reform 
age.”—Liverpool Evening Express. for the good of society we shall be amply re- 


: , Pees warded.—Dayton Gazette. 
In accepting the Democratic nomination for 


governor of Illinois, Carter Harrison said: 
“ Gentlemen, I hav carefully read the platform i West is a little higher than that of the East. 
adopted by your convention, and cordially ac- ' A few days ago the city of Louisville was torn} GrraT and disgraceful tumult has prevailed 
cept and indorse it; and your declaration that up about the exposure of a nude picture in the | during the late sessions of the French Congress. 
men are capable of self-government and are shop windows of the prominent fine art ‘A anant has been made to the Queen's Col- 
not to be molested in their personal rights, ! dealers, and now the towns of Hillsboro and | eges in England in spite of Mr. Parnell’s op- 
while they do not injure their neighbors, is , Mattoon, Ill., are making war on the “ Mother position. 

especially to be commended. Here this issue | Hubbard” dress affected by the young ladies. 
between the parties is broadly defined. It is This picturesque costume is held to be im- 
the province of the Democracy to stand -be- ' proper, ‘because it tends to an indecent ex- 
tween the people and any and all attempts to posure of the person.” The marshal of the 
curtail their personal liberties.” If Mr. Har- | town of Mattoon, in order to prevent the) Tu United States forces are concentrating 
rison practices what he preaches he ought to demoralization of society, has issued an order | in large numbers in western Kansas for the 
directing his subordinates to arrest all women | purpose of ejecting every white sqatter on In- 
found on the street wearing the ‘Mother | dian land. 

Hubbard” dress. We do not know what va-| Bens. Burner announces in a letter to the 
riations hav been added to the “ Mother Hub-| Sun his intention to “stand by the nomina- 
bard” since it wound its way to the breezy | tions of the Greenback and laboring men and 
prairies, but here in the East it is considered | Anti-Monopolists.” 

neither immoral not demoralizing, even when 
worn by big girls. It is simply picturesque. 
We fear, adds the World, that Kate Green- 
away’s heart will be broken when she hears of 
the performances of these wild Western ofti- 
cials. 


SevERrAaL Anarchists hav been sentenced to 
imprisonment in France. 


Miss LuLu Hurst has gone to Brooklyn, 


Ir is quite plain that the moral tone of the 
pa na P Sa $ where she draws full houses. 


Tus Dutch steamer Amsterdam was wrecked 
off Sable Island, N. S., on the 6th, and four 
lives lost. 


make a good official. 


Lizziz Mryzr, a bright, pretty girl, who 
worked in Brainard & Armstrong’s silk mill in 
New London, and who was made insane by the 
religion preached at the street meetings of the 
Salvation Army, has been placed in a hospital 
for the insane. She fancied that Satan was in 
pursuit of her soul, and that only by the con. 
stant singing of Salvation songs he might be 
kept away. Members of the Army called on 
her, but she became more violent, and had 
convulsiv fits. She is getting well. At a re- , and a second slighter shock on the 11th, in 
cent meeting of the Salvation Army an exhor-| Tue execution of the provisions of the re-| the Middle and New England states. Panic 
ter advised a large gathering of women to dis- cent treaty between Germany and Russia, prevailed, but the accidents caused were 
card corsets, as they “‘are an invention of the whereby the former power agreed to expatriate | trivial. 
devil.” Many of the women went home and the Nihilist refugees and other subjects who Mionam Oore a polioetian of this oit 
cast away the offending article of dress. | hav fled to Germany from Russia, has been while in a state of aia on the Gih es 

! i is workin - 

Ty of this oity, the enterprising young Dogan, T cumesy nd i working pront bard- epg mnd ockd up a sspesable ond une. 
paper which three years ago prosecuted &' many and made therein new homes for them- ea as ody: He: has been discharged. from 
crusade against the “ dives of New York selvs. The majority of the immediate victims eenOegee 
which resulted in their almost total extinction, | Sf this treaty are the newcomers, all of whom Tue spread of cholera in France is renewed, 
is now agitating for the extirpation of a large pay been officially ordered to leave the coun- and greater alarm than ever prevails. In Eng- 
proportion of the employment agencies of the try within a fortnight. Those whose affairs hav land there are hundreds of cases of English 
city, which it has discovered to be merely 1,0 .4me go fixed bylong residence as to require | Cholera, and in Italy the Asiatic form of the 
panders to prostitution. Shocking stories are nore time to settle up hav been given permits disease is raging. 
told of the ruin of thousands of honest and with a giz months’ extension of residence; but} ‘Tum charge of former immorality and seduc- 
friendless young foreign girls seeking work. ‘only on the security of good bondsmen that | tion against Cleveland, on account of which 
Meanwhile, the police and detectiv authorities, they will at the termination of the specified | Rev. H. W. Beecher and others refused to sup- 
ha ndor iiss has thee pada sine oul: time peaceably quit the empire. As might be! port him for president, is now contradicted— 
Ee ot the S ity hav bean: going où for supposed, the ordinance has been the cause of | with what truth cannot be determined. 
yenara; Toren As- Innotiv ag Or Pry BAYA for, an great hardship and suffering to many who hay 
ocpasional paint pacar nara oF Trulh long resided in Germany, and become socially ò 
and, like ra Ei ae for t a initerietönoe m connected with the districts in which they hav | th 
affairs outside their legitimate field. dwelt. Many of this class, to avoid expulsion, 


“I was mighty thankful for that rain we hav applied for letters of naturalization from 
got yesterday,” said a Texas Siftings man. the German government, but, although able 
‘Yes, it did the corn a world of good. How to comply with all the conditions of the law, 
many acres hay you got planted of corn?” hay been invariably refused the privilege. 
“I've got no corn planted this year at all. I This conduct on the part of the German gov- 
wasn’t thinking about crops.” ‘Well, then, ernment has provoked an outburst of indigna- 
how can the rain benefit you?” ‘You see, I tion on the part of the Liberal press. 
don’t often get a decent dinner at home, as my : 
wife says she can’t cook in hot weather; but ' 
yesterday there was to be a church picnic, and 
she fixed up a lunch basket for the preacher’s 
table, but it rained so the picnic could not 
come off. To keep the preacher’s lunch from 
spoiling we had it for dinner, and it was the 
best dinner I’ve had since we were married. 
There was no end of chickens and jellies and 
that sort of alleviations. Don’t tell me that 
rain yesterday didn’t do any good. It was the 
most refreshing shower we hav had for years.” 
Texas Siftings. 


Tux corner-stone of the pedestal of Bar- 
tholdi’s great statue of ‘‘ Liberty” was laid on 
the 5th with, curiously enough, Christian and 
Masonic ceremonies. 


A snock of earthquake was felt on the 10th, 


Turre packages of dynamite wrapped in 
pies of The Irishman were recently found in 
e letter-box of the post-office at Nottingham, 
Eng., being no doubt intended to explode 
when stamped and wreck the building. 


France's difficulties with China, which it 
was hoped would be amicably settled, hav 
instead grown more violent, and war has com- 
menced, the French being so far victorious. 
France still continues its Madagascar war. 


Tue sultan of Morocco has caused the mas- 
sacre of a whole tribe in Angara, Kabila, be- 
cause they asked for French protection. The 
men were killed, and the women and children 
made slaves. War with France is probable. 


Last winter the Faubourg St. Germain in- 
troduced what were known to French society 
as bals blancs, and this summer the Socialists 
of Paris hav organized what they call les fetes 
rouges, for the instruction, diversion, and 
profit of children and very young people, who, Tux trades labor demonstration at Hamil- 
they hope, will be a generation of Freethink-| ton, Ont., Can., on the 4th, was an immense 
ers in their riper years. The first of this} success. The procession was a milelong. The 
year’s Atheistical fetes has been held at Belle-| noteworthy feature was the marching of a 
ville, and well bore out its name, everything | large body of young women, cotton and shoe 
being red, from the dresses of the children, | operativs. 
most of whom wore the Phrygian cap, to the 
decorations of the hall, the flowers on the bon- ing the week ending Aug. 9th the large ma- 


netts of the ciloyennes or in the button-holes of jority were caused by drink. Many fatal acci- 
the (we should say ciloyens) present being also | dents also occurred to intoxicated persons. 
crimson. Amusement was not the only object | Kentucky heads the list with thirteen murders 
in view, nor, indead, the principal one. Free-| gig being due to election quarrels. 4 
thought principles and doctrins were incul- 
cated on the young folks, as well as Socialistic 
theories. They were exhorted between their 
games to hate religion and to hold priests in 
contempt. The flagrant injustice of the exist- 
ing order of things was illustrated by Citoyenne 
Rouzade, who reminded her youthful hearers 
that ‘stonemasons, miners, and carpenters| A creat reform demonstration was held at 
were less paid than the deputies of President | Birmingham, Eng., on the 4th. The Hon. 
Grevy; that railway servants received a lower | John Bright proposed to limit the power of the 
salary than railway engineers,” and so on, | House of Lords to veto legislation. The ‘ di- 
all of which was iniquitous, seeing all men | vine right” of kings was denounced as danger- 
were equal and should enjoy identical advan- ' ous, and the claims of the peers to a similar 
tages.—London Standard, ' right characterized as “ridiculous figments,” 


Amonc the dozens of murders reported dur- 


Prorxe who profess religion should try to be 
just a little consistent. It is certainly not in 
accordance with the teachings of the scripture 
to backbite, dead-beat, and belittle those who 
honestly differ with them on a question which 
greatest minds hav tried to solve. Two things 
we despise. One is the narrow-minded bigot 
and hypocrit, who thinks he has secured a 
mortgage on heaven, but who in fact is work- 
ing hard, consciously or unconsciously, to take 
up his abode in those regions to which he 
would hay all go who are not as narrow-minded 
as he. The other is the meddlesome, back- 
biting creature of the feminin gender, who so 
far forgets herself as to ‘‘wear the breeches,” 
who is only happy when she is in her element 
of prying into the affairs of others, meddling, 
and backbiting. Such a creature cannot ex- 


Tur Commissioner of Emigration on the 4th 
detained twelve immigrants, and on the 5th 
forty-four, and will return them to the parts 
whence they came, a8 they had no money, 
trades, friends, or prospects. This pauper 
immigration is fast increasing of late. 
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The Ghost of Religion. 


From the Nineteenth Century. 


In the January number of this review is to be 
found an article on Religion which has justly 
awakened a profound and sustained interest. The 
creed of Agnosticism was there formulated anew by 
the acknowledged head of the Evolution philosophy, 
with a definitness such as perhaps it never wore 
before. To my mind there is nothing in the whole 
range of modern religious discussion more cogent 
and more suggestiv than the array of conclusions the 
final outcome of which is marshaled in those twelve 
pages. It is the last word of the Agnostic philosophy 
in its long controversy with Theology. That word is 
decisiv, and it is hard to conceive how Theology can 
rally for another bout from such a sorites of dilemma 
as is there presented. My own humble purpose 
is not to criticise this paper, but to point its practi- 
cal moral, and, if I may, to add to it a rider of my 
own. As a summary of philosophical conclusions on 
the theological problem, it seems to me frankly un- 
answerable. Speaking generally, I shall now dispute 
no part of it but one word, and that is the title. It 
is entitled “Religion.” To me it is rather the ghost 
of religion. Religion as a living force lies in a dif- 
ferent sphere. 

The essay, which is packed with thought to a 
degree unusual evan with Mr. Herbert Spencer, con- 
tains evidently three parts. The first deals with the 


historical Evolution of Religion, of which Mr. Spencer. 


traces the germs in the primitiv belief in ghosts. 
The second arrays the moral and intellectual dilem- 
mas involved in all anthropomorphic theology into 
one long catena of difficulty, out of which it is hard 
to conceive any free mind emerging with success. 
The third part deals with the Evolution of Religion in 
the future, and formulates, more precisely than has 
ever yet been effected, the positiv creed of Agnostic 
philosophy. 

Has, then, the Agnostic a positiv creed? It would 
seem 80; for Mr. Spencer brings us at last “to the 
one absolute certainty, the presence of an Infinit and 
Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed.” But 
let no one suppose that this is merely a new name 
- for the Great First Cause of so many theologies and 
metaphysics. In spite of the capital letters, and the 
use of theological terms as old as Isaiah or Athana- 
sius, Mr. Spencer’s Energy has no analogy with God. 
It is Eternal, Infinit, and Incomprehensible; but still 
it is not He, but It. It remains always Energy, Force, 
nothing anthropomorphic; such as electricity, or any- 
thing else that we might conceive as the ultimate 
basis of all the physical forces. None of the positiv 
attributes which hav ever been predicated of God 
can be used of this Energy. Neither goodness, nor 
wisdom, nor justice, nor consciousness, nor will, nor 
life can be ascribed, even by analogy, to this Force. 
Now a force to which we cannot apply the ideas of 
goodness, wisdom, justice, consciousness, or life, any 
more than we can to a circle, is certainly not God, 
has no analogy with God, nor even with what Pope 
has called the “ Great First Cause, least understood.” 
It shares some of the negativ attributes of God and 
First Cause, but no positiv one. It is, in fact, only 
the Unknowable a Jittle more defined; though I do 
not remember that Mr. Spencer, or any Evolution 
philosopher, has ever formulated the Unknowable in 
terms with so deep a theological ring as we hear in 
the phrase “Infinit and Eternal Energy, from which 
all things proceed.” 

The terms do seem, perhaps, rather needlessly big 
and absolute. And fully accepting Mr. Spencer's 
logical canons, one does not see why it should be 
called an “absolute certainty.” “Practical belief” 
satisfies me; and I doubt the legitimacy of substitut- 
ing for it “absolute certainty.” “Infinit” and 
“ Eternal,” also, can mean to Mr. Spencer nothing 
more than “to which we know no limits, no begin- 
ning or end,” and, for my part, I prefer to-say this. 
Again, “an Energy ”—why un Energy? The Un- 
knowable may certainly consist of more than one 
energy. To assert the presence of one uniform 
energy is to profess to know something very impor- 
tant about the Unknowable—that it is homogeneous, 
and even identical, throughout the Universe. And 
then, “from which all things proceed” is perhaps a 
rather equivocal reversion to the theologie type. In 
the Athanasian Creed the Third Person “proceeds” 
from the First and the Second. But this process has 
always been treated as a mystery; and it would be 
safer.to avoid the phrases of mysticism. Let us keep 
the old words, for we all mean much the same thing; 
and I prefer to put it thus. All observation and 
meditation, Science and Philosophy, bring us “to 
the practical belief that man is ever in the presence of 
some energy or energies, of which he knows nothing, 
and to which, therefore, he would be wisa to assign 
no limits, conditions, or functions.” This is, doubt- 
less, what Mr. Spencer himself means. For my part, 
I prefer his old term, the Unknowable. Though 
I hav always thought that it would be more philo- 
sophical not to assert of the Unknown that it is 


Unknowable. And, indeed, I would rather not use 


{the capital letter, but stick literally to our evidence, 


and say frankly “the unknown.” 

Thus viewed, the attempt, so to speak, to put 
a little unction into the Unknowable is hardly worth 
the philosophical inaccuracy it involves; and such is 
the drawback to any use of picturesque language. 
So stated, the positiv creed of Agnosticism still 
retains its negativ character. It has a series cf prop- 
ositions and terms, every one of which is a negation. 
A friend of my own; who was much pressed to say 
how much of the Athanasian Creed he still accepted, 
once said that he clung to the idea “that there was 
a sort of a something.” In homely words such as 
the unlearned can understand, that is precisely what 
the religion of the Agnostic comes to, “the belief 
that there is a sort of a something about which we 
can know nothing.” 

Now let us profess that, as a philosophical answer 
to the theological problem, that is entirely our own 
position. The Positivist answer is, of course, the 
same as the Agnostic answer. Why, then, do we ob- 
ject tobe called Agnostics? Simply because Agnos- 
tic is only dog-Greek for “don’t know,” and we hav 
no taste to be called “don’t-knows.” The Specta- 
tor calls us Agnostics, but that is only by way of 
prejudice. Our religion does not consist in a com- 
prehensiv negation; we are not forever replying 
to the theological problem; we are quite unconcerned 
by the theological problem, and hav something that 
we do care for, and do know. Englishmen are 
Europeans, and many of them are Christians, and 
they usually prefer to call themselvs Englishmen, 
Christians, or the like, rather than non-Asiatics or 
anti-Mohammedans. Some people still prefer to call 
themselvs Protestants rather than Christians, but the 
taste is dying out, except among Irish Orangemen, 
and even the Nonconformist newspaper has been in- 
duced by Mr. Matthew Arnold to drop its famous 
motto, “ The dissidence of Dissent, and the Protest- 
antism of the Protestant religion.” For a man to 
say that his religion is Agnosticism is simply the 
skeptical equivalent of saying that his religion is 
Protestantism. Both mean that his religion is to 
deny and to differ. But this is not religion. The 
business of religion is to affirm and to unite, and 
nothing can be religion but that which at once 
affirms truth and unites men. 

The purpose of the present paper is to show 
that Agnosticism, though a valid and final answer to 
the theological or ontological problem—‘ What is 
the ultimate cause of the world and of man ?”—is not 
a religion nor the shadow of a religion. It offers 
none of the rudiments or elements of religion, and 
religion is not to be found in that line at all. It is 
the mere disembodied spirit of dead religion; as we 
said at the outset, it is the ghost of religion. Agnos- 
ticism, perfectly legitimate as the true answer of 
science to an effete question, has shown us that relig- 
ion is not to be found anywhere within the realm of 
Cause. Having brought us to the answer, “No cause 
that we know of,” it is laughable to call that negation 
religion. Myr. Mark Pattison, one of the acutest 
minds of modern Oxford, rather oddly says that the 
idea of deity has now been “defecated to a pure 
transparency.” The evolution philosophy goes a step 
further and defecates the idea of Cause to a pure 
transparency. Theology and ontology alike end in 
the Everlasting No with which science confronts all 
their assertions. But how whimsical is it to tell us 
that religion, which cannot find any resting-place in 
theology or ontology, is to find its true home in the 
Everlasting No! That which is defecated to a pure 
transparency can never supply a religion to any 
human being but a philosopher constructing a sys- 
tem. It is quite conceivable that religion is to end 
with theology, and both might in the course of evo- 
lution become an anachronism. But if religion there 
is still to be, it cannot be found in this No-man’s- 
land and Know-nothing creed. Better bury religion 
at once than let its ghost walk uneasy in our dreams. 

The true lesson is that we must “hark back,” and 
leave the realm of Cause. The accident of religion 
has been mistaken for the essence of religion. The 
essence of religion is not to answer a question, but 
to govern and unite men and societies by giving 
them common beliefs and duties. Theologies tried 
to do this, and long did it, by resting on certain 
answers to certain questions. The progress of 
thought has upset one answer after another, and 
now the final verdict of philosophy is that all the 
answers are unmeaning, and that no rational answer 
can be given. It follows then that questions and 
answers, both but the accident of religion, must both 
be given up. A base of belief and duty must be 
looked for elsewhere, aud when this has been found, 
then again religion will succeed in governing and 
uniting men. Where is this base to be found? 
Since the realm of Cause has failed to giv us foot- 
hold, we must fall back upon the realm of Law— 
social, moral, and mental law, and not merely physi- 
cal. Religion consists, not in answering certain 
questions, but in making men of a certain quality. 
And the law, moral, mental, social, is pre-eminently 
the field wherein men may be governed and united. 
Hence to the religion of Cause there succeeds the 


religion of Law. But the religion of Law or Science 
is Positivism. = 

It is no part of my purpose to criticise Mr. Spen- 
cer's memorable essay, except so far as it is necessary 
to show that that which is a sound philosophical con- 
clusion is not religion, simply by reason that it re- 
lates to the subject-matter of theology. But a few 
words may be suffered as to the historical evolution 
of religion. To many persons it will sound rather 
whimsical, and possibly almost a sneer, to trace the 
germs of religion to the ghost-theory. Our friends 
of the Psychical Research will prick up their ears, 
and expect to be taken au grand serieux. But the 
conception is a thoroughly solid one, and of most 
suggestiv kind. Beyond all doubt, the hypothesis of 
quasi-human immaterial spirits working within and 
behind familiar phenomena did take its rise from the 
idea of the other self which the imagination contin- 
ually presents to the early reflections of man. And, 
beyond all doubt, the phenomena of dreams, and the 
gradual construction of a theory of ghosts, is a very 
impressiv and vivid form of the notion of the other 
self. It would, I think, be wrong to assert that it is 
the only form of the notion, and one can hardly sup- 
pose that Mr. Spencer would limit himself to that. 
But, in any case, the construction of a coherent 
theory of ghosts is a typical instance of a belief in a 
quasi-human spirit-world. Glorify and amplify this 
idea, and apply it to the whole of Nature, and we get 
a god-world, a multitude of superhuman divine 
spirits. 

That is the philosophical explanation of the rise 
of theology, of the peopling of Nature with divine 
spirits. But does it explain the rise of Religion? 
No, for. theology and religion are not conterminous. 
Mr. Spencer bas unwittingly conceded to the divines 
that which they assume so confidently—that theology 
is the same thing as religion, and that there was no 
religion at all until there was a belief in superhuman 
spirits within and behind Nature. This is obviously 
an oversight. We hav to go very much further back 
for the genesis of religion. There were countless 
centuries of time, and there were, and there are, 
countless millions of men for whom no doctrin of 
superhuman spirits ever took coherent form. Ta all 
these ages and races, probably by far the most nu-. 
merous that our planet has witnessed, there was re- 
ligion in all kinds of definit form. Comte calls it 
Fetishism—terms are not important; roughly, we 
may call it Nature-worship. The religion in all these 
types was the belief and worship, not of spirits of any 
kind, not of any immaterial, imagined being inside 
things, but of the actual visible things themselvs— 
trees, stones, rivers, mountains, earth, fire, stars, sun, 
and sky. Some of the most abiding and powerful of 
all religions hav consisted in elaborate worship of 
these physical objects treated frankly as physical ob- 
jects, without trace of ghost, spirit, or god. To say 
nothing of fire-worship, river, and tree worship, the: 
venerable religion of China, far the most vast of all: 
systematic religions, is wholly based on reverence for 
Earth, Sky, and ancestors treated objectivly, and not. 
as the abode of subjectiv immaterial spirits. 
` Hence the origin of religion is to be sought in the 
countless ages before the rise of theology; before: 
spirits, ghosts, or gods ever took definit form in the: 
human mind. The primitiv uncultured man frankly’ 
worshiped external objects in love and in fear, ascrib- 
ing to them quasi-human powers and feelings. All 
that we read about Animism, ghosts, spirits, and uni- 
versal ideas of godhead in this truly primitiv stage: 
are metaphysical assumptions of men trying to read 
the ideas of later epochs into the facts of an earlier 
epoch. Nothing is more certain than that man every- 
where started with a simple worship of natural ob- 
jects. And the bearing of this on the future of re- 
ligion is decisiv. The religion of man in the vast: 
cycles of primitiv ages was reverence for Nature as 
influencing Man. The religion of man in the vast 
cycles that are to come will be the reverence for Hu- 
manity as supported by Nature. The religion of 
man in the twenty or thirty centuries of Theology 
was reverence for the assumed authors or con trolers 
of Nature. But, that assumption having broken up, 
religion does not break up with it. On the contrary, 
it enters on a far greater and more potent career, in- 
asmuch as the natural emotions of the human heart 
are now combined with the certainty of scientific 
knowledge. The final religion of enlightened man 
is the systematized and scientific form of the spon- 
taneous religion of natural man. Both rest on the 
same elements—belief in the Power which controls 
his life, and grateful reverence for the Power so ac- 
knowledged. The primitiv man thought that Power 
to be the object of Nature affecting Man. The cul- 
tured man knows that Power to be Humanity itself, 
controling and controled by Nature according to 
natural law. The transitional and perpetually chang- 
ing creed of Theology has been an interlude. Ag- 
nosticism has uttered its epilog. But Agnosticism is 
no more religion than differentiation or the nebular 
hypothesis is religion. 

We hav only to see what are the elements and ends 
of religion to recognize that we cannot find it in the 
negativ and the unknown. In any reasonable use 
of language religion implies some kind of belief in 
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_imagin that a yearning after infinity is the sum and 


a Power outside ourselys, some kind of awe and 
gratitude felt for that Power, some kind of influence 
exerted by it over our lives. There are always in 


. some sort these three elements—belief, worship, con- 


duct. A religion which givs us nothing in particular 
to believe, nothing as an object of awe and gratitude, 
which has no special relation to human duty, is not a 
religion at all. It may be formula, a generalization, 
a logical postulate; but it is notareligion. The uni- 
versal presence of the unknowable (or rather of the 
unknown) substratum is not a religion. It isa log- 
ical postulate. You may call it, if you please, the 
first axiom of science, a law of the human mind, or 
perhaps better the universal postulate of philosophy. 
But try it by every test which indicates religion and 
you will find it wanting. 

‘The points which the Unknowable has in common 
with the object of any religion are very slight and 
superficial, As the universal substratum it has some 
analogy with other superhuman objects of worship. 
But Force, Gravitation, Atom, Undulation, Vibration, 
and other abstract notions hay much the same kind 
of analogy, but nobody ever dreamed of a religion 
of gravitation, or the worship of molecules. The 
Unknowable has managed to get itself spelt with a 
capital U; but Carlyle taught us to spell the Ever- 
lasting No with capitals also. The Unknowable is 
no doubt mysterious, and Godhead is mysterious. 
It c-rtainly appeals to the sense of wonder, and the 
Trinity appeals to the sense of wonder. It suggests 
vague and infinit extension, as does the idea of deity; 
but then Time and Space equally suggest vague and 
infinit extension. Yet no one but adelirious Kantist 
ever professed that Time and Space were his relig- 
ion. These seem all the qualities which the Un- 
knowable has in common with objects of worship— 
ubiquity, mystery, and immensity. But these quali- 
ties it shares with some other postulates of thought. 

But try it by all the other recognized tests of re- 
ligion. Religion is not made up of wonder, or of a 
vague sense of immensity, unsatisfied yearning after 
infinity. Theology, seeking a refuge in the unintel- 
ligible, has no doubt accustomed this generation to 


substance of religion. But that is a metaphysical 
disease of the age. And there is no reason that 
philosophers should accept this hysterical piece of 
transcendentalism, and assume that they hav found 
the field of religion when they hav found a field for 
unquenchable yearning after infinity. Wonder has 
its place in religion, so has mystery; but it is a sub- 
ordinate place. The roots and fibers of religion are 
to be found in love, awe, sympathy, gratitude, con- 
sciousness of inferiority and of dependence, commu- 


nity of will, acceptance of control, manifestation of 


purpose, reverence for majesty, goodness, creativ 
energy, and life. Where these things are not, relig- 
ion is not. 

Let us take each one of these three elements of re- 
ligion—belief, worship, conduct—and try them all in 
turn as applicable to the Unknowable. How mere a 
phrase must any religion be of which neither belief, 
nor worship, nor conduct can be spoken! Imagin a 
religion which can hav no believers, because, ex hy- 
pothest, its adepts are forbidden to believe anything 
about it. Imagin a religion which excludes the idea 
of worship, because its sole dogma is the infinity of 
Nothingness. Although the Unknowable is logically 
said to be Something, yet the something of which we 
neither know nor conceive anything is practically 
nothing. Lastly, imagin a religion which can hav no 
relation to conduct; for obviously the Unknowable 
can giv us no intelligible help to conduct, and ex wi 
termini can hav no bearing on conduct. A religion 
which could not make anyone any better, which would 
leave the human heart and human society just as it 
found them, which left no foothold for devotion, and 
none for faith; which could hav no creed, no doc- 
trins, no temples, no priests, no teachers, no rites, no 
morality, no beauty, no hope, no consolation; which 
is summed up in one dogma—the Unknowable is 
everywhere, and evolution is its prophet—this is in- 
deed “to defecate religion to a pure transparency.” 

The growing weakness of religion has long been 
that it is being thrust inch by inch off the platform of 
knowledge; and we watch with sympathy the des- 
perate efforts of all religious spirits to maintain the 
relations between knowledge and religion. And now 
it hears the invitation of Evolution to abandon the 
domain of knowledge, and to migrate to the domain 
of no-knowledge. The true Rock of Ages, says the 
philosopher, is the Unknowable. The paradox would 
hardly be greater if we were told that true religion 
consisted in unlimited Vice. l 

What is religion for? Why do we want it? And 
what do we expect it to do for us? If it can giv us 
no sure ground for our minds to rest on, nothing to 
purify the heart, to exalt the sense of sympathy, to 
deepen our sense of beauty, to strengthen our re- 
solves, to chasten us into resignation, and to kindle 
a spirit of self-sacrifice—what is the good of it? The 
Unknowable, ex hypothesi, can do none of these things. 
The object of all religion, in any known variety of 
religion, has invariably had some quasi-human and 
sympathetic relation to man and human life. It fol- 
lows from the very meaning of religion that it could 


rudimentary, there must be a belief in some. power 
influencing the believer, and whose influence he re- 
pays with awe and gratitude and a desire to conform 
his life thereto. 
Unknowable is far more extravagant than to make it 
out of the Equator. 
Equator; it influences seamen, equatorial peoples, 
and geographers not a little, and we all hesitate, as 
was once said, to speak disrespectfully of the Equator. 
But would it be blasphemy to speak disrespectfully 
of the Unknowable? Our minds are a blank about 
it. As to acknowledging the Unknowable, or trusting 
in it, or feeling its influence over us, or paying grati- 
tude to it, or conforming our lives to it, or looking to 
it for help—the use of such words about it is un- 
meaning. We can wonder at it, as the child wonders 
at the “twinkling star,” and that is all. It is a re- 
ligion only to stare at. 


but of life and action. 
effect on our lives and our hearts is some sort of vital 
quality in that which is the object of the religion. 
The mountain, sun, or sky which untutored man wor- 
ships is thought to hav some sort of vital quality, 
some potency of the kind possessed by organic be- 
ings. 
vital potency, educated man ceases to worship them. 


not effect any of its work without such quality or re- 
lation. It would be hardly sane to make a religion 
out of the Equatgr or the Binomial theorem. Whether 
it was the religion of the lowest savage, of the 
Polytheist, or of the Hegelian Theist; whether the 
Object of the worship were a river, the Moon, the 
Sky, Apollo, Thor, God, or First Cause, there has al- 
ways been some chain of sympathy——influence on the 
one side, and veneration on the other. However 


But to make a religion out of the 
We know something of the 


Religion~is not a thing of star-gazing and staring, 
And the condition of any such 


When mountain, sun, and sky cease to hav this 


Of course all sorts and conditions of divine spirits are 
assumed in a pre-eminent degree to hav this quality, 
and hence the tremendous force exerted by all re- 
ligions of divine spirits. Philosophy and the eutha- 
nasia of theology hav certainly reduced this vital 
quality to a minimum in our day, and I suppose Dean 
Mansel’s Bamton Lectures touched the low-water 
mark of vitality as predicated of the Divine Being. 
Of all modern theologians, the dean came the near- 
est to the Evolution negation. 
which separates even his all-negativ deity from Mr. 
Spencer’s impersonal, unconscious, unthinking, and 
unthinkable Energy. 


the Known. 
course, within the sphere of knowledge. Moral and 
social well-being, moral and social education, prog- 
ress, perfection, naturally rest on moral and social 
science. Civilization rests on moral and social prog- 
ress. And happiness can only be secured by both. 
But if religion has its sphere in the Unknown and Un- 
knowable, it is thereby outside all this field of the 
Known. In other words, Religion (of the Unknowable 
type) is ex hypothesi outside the sphere of knowledge, 
of civilization, of social disciplin, of morality, of prog- 
ress, and of happiness. It has no part or parcel in 
human life. It fillsa brief and mysterious chapter in 
a system of philosophy. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them” is 
true of all sorts of religion. And what are tke 
fruits of the Unknowable but the Dead Sea ap- 
ples? Obviously it can teach us nothing, influence 
us in nothing, for the absolutely incalculable and 
unintelligible can giv us neither ground for action 
nor thought. Nor can it touch any one of our feel- 
ings, but that of wonder, mystery, and sense of hu- 
man helplessness. Helpless, objectless, apathetic 
wonder at an inscrutable infinity may be attractiv to 
a metaphysical divine; but it does not sound like a 
working force in the world. Does the Evolutionist 
commune with the Unknowable in the secret silence 
of his chamber? Does he meditate on it, saying, in 
quietness and confidence shall be your strength? 
One would like to see the new Imitatio Ignoti. It 
was said of old, Ignotum omne pro magnifico. But the 
new version is to be Jgnotum omne pro divino. 

One would like to know how much of the Evolu- 
tionist’s day is consecrated to seeking the Unknowa- 
ble in a devout way, and what the religious exercises 
might be. How does the man of science approach 
the All-Nothingness? and the microscopist, and the 
eu.bryologist, and the vivisectionist ? What do they 
learn about it, what strength or comfort does it giv 
them? Nothing—nothing;* it is an ever-present 
conundrum to be everlastingly given up, and per- 
petually to be asked of one’s self and one’s neigh- 
bors, but without waiting for the answer. Tantalus 
and Sisyphus bore their insoluble tasks, and the Evo- 
lutionist carries about his riddle without an answer, 
his unquenchable thirst to know that which he only 
knows he can never know. Quisque suos patimur 
Manes. But Tantalus and Sisyphus called it Hell and 
the retribution of the Gods. The Evolutionist calls 
it Religion, and one might almost say Paradise. 

A child comes up to our Evolutionist friend, looks 
up in his wise and meditativ face, and says, “ O wise 
and great Master, what is religion?’ And he tells 
that child, “It is the presence of the Unknowable.” 
“But what,” asks the child, “am I to believe about 
it?” “Believe that you can never know anything 


But there is a gulf 


Knowledge is of course wholly within the sphere of 
Our moral and social science is, of 


about it.” “But how am I to learn to do my duty?” 
“Oh! for duty you must turn to the known, to moral 
and social science.” And a mother wrung with agony 
for the loss of her child, or the wife crushed by the 
death of her children’s father, or the helpless and 
the oppressed, the poor and the needy, men, women, 
and children, in sorrow, doubt, and want, longing 
for something to comfort them and to guide them, 
something to believe. in, to hope for, to love, and to 
worship—they come to our philosopher and they say, 
“Your men of science hav routed our priests, and 
hay silenced our old teachers. What religious faith 
do you giv us in its place?” And the philosopher re- 
plies (his full heart bleeding for them), and he says, 
“Think on the Unknowable.” 

And in the hour of pain, danger, or death, can any 
one think of the Unknowable, hope anything of the 
Unknowable, or find any consolation therein? Altars 
might be built to some Unknown God, conceived as 
a real being, knowing us, though not known by us 
yet. But altars to the unknowable infinity, even met- 
aphorical altars, are impossible, for this unknown can 
never be known, and we hav not the smallest reason 
to imagin that it either knew us, or affects us, or any- 
body, or anything. As the Unknowable cannot bring 
men together in a common belief, or for common pur- 
poses, or kindred feeling, it can no more unite men 
than the precession of the equinoxes can unite them. 
So there can never be congregations of Unknowable 
worshipers, nor churches dedicated to the Holy Un- 
knowable, nor images nor symbols of the Unknowa- 
ble mystery. Yes! there is one symbol of the Infinit 
Unknowable, and it is perhaps the most definit and 
ultimate word that ean be said about it. The pre- 
cise and yet inexhaustible language of mathematics 
enables us to express, in a common algebraic for- 
mula, the exact combination of the unknown raised 
to its highest power of infinity. That formula is (x), 
and here we hav the beginning and perhaps the end 
of a symbolism for the religion of the Infinit Un- 
knowable. Schools, academies, temples of the Un- 
knowable, there cannot be. But where two or three 
are gathered together to worship the Unknowable, 
there the algebraic formula may suffice to giv form 
to their emotions; they may be heard to profess their 
unwearying belief in (#"), even if no weak brother 
with ritualist tendencies be heard to cry, “ O x", love 
us, help us, make us one with thee!” 

These things hav a serious side, and suggest the real 
difficulties in the way of the theory. The alternativ 
is this: Is religion a mode of answering a question in 
ontology, or is it an institution for affecting human 
life by acting on the human spirit? If it be the lat- 
ter, then there can be no religion of the Unknowable, 
and the sphere of religion must be sought elsewhere 
in the knowable. We may accept with the utmost 
confidence all that the evolution philosophy asserts 
and denies as to the perpetual indications of an ulti- 
mate energy, omnipresent and unlimited, and, so far as 
we can see, of inscrutable mysteriousness. That re- 
mains an ultimate scientific idea, one no doubt of 
profound importance. But why should this idea be 
dignified with the name of religion, when it has not 
one of the elements of religion, except infinity and 
mystery? The hallowed name of religion has meant, 
in a thousand languages, man’s deepest convictions, 
his surest hopes, the most sacred yearnings of his 
heart, that which can bind in brotherhood genera- 
tions of men, comfort the fatherless and the widow, 
uphold the martyr at the stake, and the hero in his 
long battle. Why retain this magnificent word, rich 
with the associations of all that is great, pure, and 
lovely in human nature, if it is to be henceforth lim- 
ited to an idea that can only be expressed by the for- 
mula (x"); and which by the hypothesis can hav noth- 
ing to do with either knowledge, belief, sympathy, 
hope, life, duty, or happiness? It is not religion, 
this. It is a logician’s artifice to escape from an awk- 
ward dilemma. 

One word in conclusion to those who would see 
religion a working reality, and not a logical artifice. 
The startling reductio ad absurdem of relegating re- 
ligion to the unknowable is only the last step in the 
process which has gradually reduced religion to an 
incomprehensible minimum. And this has been the 
work of theologians obstinately fighting a losing bat- 
tle, and withdrawing at every defeat into a more im- 
pregnable and narrower fastness. They hav thrown 
over one after another the claims of religion and the 
attributes of divinity. They are so hopeless of con- 
tinuing the contest on the open field of the known 
that they more and more seek to withdraw to the 
cloud-world of the transcendental. They are so ter- 
ribly afraid of an anthropomorphic God that they 
hay sublimated him into a metaphorical expression— 
“ defecated the idea to a pure transparency,” as one 
of the most eminent of them puts it. Dean Mansel 
is separated from Mr. Spencer by degree, not in kind. 
And now they are pushed by Evolution into the 
abyss, and are solemnly assured that the reconcilia- 
tior of Religion and Science is effected by this relig- 
ion of the Unknowable—this chimera bombinans in 
vacuo. Their Infinits and their Incomprehensibles, 
their Absolute and their Unconditioned, hav brought 
them to this. It is only one step from the sublime 
to the unknowable. 
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Practically, so far as it affects the lives of men and 
women in the battie of life, the absolute and Uncon- 
ditioned Godhead of learned divines is very much 
the same thing as the Absolute Unknowable. You 
may rout a logician by a “pure transparency,” but 
you cannot check vice, crime, and war by it, nor train 
up men and women in holiness and truth. And the 
set of all modern theology is away from the anthro- 
pomorphic and into the Absolute. In trying to save 
a religion of the spirit world, theologians are aban- 
doning all religion of the real world; they are turn- 
ing religion into formulas and phrases, and are tak- 
ing out of it all power over life, duty, and society. 

I say, in a word, unless religion is to be anthropor- 
phic, there can be no working religion at all. How 
strange is this new cry, sprung up in our own gen- 
eration, that religion is dishonored by being anthro- 
pomorphic! Fetishism, Polytheism, Confucianism, 
Medieval Christianity, and Bible Puritanism hav all 
been intensely anthropomorphic, and all owed their 
strength and dominion to that fact. You can hav no 
religion without kinship, sympathy, relation of some 
human kind between the believer, worshiper, servant, 
and the object of his belief, veneration, and service. 
The Neo-Theisms hav all the same mortal weakness 
that the Unknowable has. They offer no kinship, 
sympathy, or relation whatever between worshiper 
and worshiped. They, too, are logical formulas be- 
gotten in controversy, dwelling apart from man and 
the world. If the formula of the Unknowable is (x”), 
or the Unknown raised to infinity, theirs is (nz), 
some unknown expression of Infinity. Neither (x”) 
nor (nx) will ever make good men and women. 

If we leave the region of formulas and go back to 
the practical effect of religion on human conduct, we 
must be driven to.the conclusion that the future of 
religion is to be, not only what every real religion 
has ever been, anthropomorphic, but frankly anthro- 
pic. The attempted religion of Spiritism has lost,one 
after another, every resource of a real religion, until 
risu solvuntur tabule, and it ends in a religion of Noth- 
ingism. Itis the Nemesis of Faith in spiritual abstrac- 
tions and figments. The hypothesis has burst, and 
leaves the Void. The future will hav then to return 
to the Knowable and the certainly known, to the re- 
ligion of Realism. It must giv up explaining the 
Universe, and content itself with explaining human 
life. Humanity is the grandest object of reverence 
within the real and the known, Humanity with the 
World on which it rests as its base and environment. 
Religion, having failed in the superhuman world, re- 
turns to the human world. Here religion can find 
again all its certainty, all its depth of human sympa- 
thy, all its claim to command and reward the purest 
self-sacrifice and love. We can take our place again 
with all the great religious spirits who hav ever 
molded the faith and life of men, and we find our- 
selvs in harmony with the devout of every faith who 
are manfully battling with sin and discord. The 
way for us is the clearer as we find the religion of 
Spiritism, in its long and restless evolution of thirty 
centuries, ending in the legitimate deduction, the 
religion of the Unknowable, a paradox as memorable 
as any in the history of the human kind. The alter- 
nativ is very plain. Shall we cling to a religion of 
Spiritism when Philosophy is whittling away spirit 
to Nothing? Or shall we accept a religion of Real- 
ism, where all the great traditions and functions of 
religion are retained unbroken? 

FREDERIC Harrison. 
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“ God’s Ways are not Man’s Ways,” and Mr. 
Butler’s are Different from Both. 

To rae Eprror or Tue Trora Seeker, Sir: The 
question is agitated in your columns, How ought 
Liberals to vote? A correspondent, “ Liberta,” dis- 
cusses the subject at some length, but leaves us at 
last with the question unanswered. He expresses a 
preference, however, for Grover Cleveland, and claims 
that the said Grover Cleveland is a sturdy defender 
of the people against the aggressions of the Catholic 
church. Here surely we hav an anomaly. The 
writer admits—what we all too well know—that the 
Democratic party, which Cleveland represents, is the 
party of the Catholic church. As the chief executiv 
of the state of New York Grover Cleveland put his 
official veto on a bill that unlawfully proposed to take 
money from the public treasury for the benefit of the 
Catholic element in his party. In doing so he sim- 
ply performed an act of duty that ought reasonably 
to be expected of any executiv officer sworn to sup- 
port the constitution of his state, or who agreed 
to do so in accepting the office. Surely the peo- 
ple hav a right to demand this much of every officer, 
no matter by what party elected. But in these days 
of degeneracy in politics it indeed seems to hav be- 
come a rare Virtue in any public officer to serve his 
country before his party. And this, in the view of 
your correspondent, is a matter of such importance 
and significance that he proposes Liberals should 
vote for Cleveland to reward him in some measure 
for his good conduct while governor of New York. 
Are Liberals prepared to vote for the Catholic party 
in this country? Wethink not. The sacrifice that 
every Liberal would make in doing so—voting with 
and for a church that in numbers and organization 


is the most powerful and dangerous of all the creed- 
bound foes of liberty—is altogether out of proportion 
to the little service received in exchange. 

We hav often been told the Liberal vote is neutral- 
ized because divided among the various political 
parties. All reform movements are suffering in the 
same way. The thinking, progressiv, and the truly 
patriotic element among America’s voting population 
hav never received due recognition from the govern- 
ment. The present machinery of political party 
organization in its working effectually places the 
power entirely in the hands of the ignorant masses. 
Back of these the demagog rules and rides triumph- 
antly in power. Party machinery, as at present 
organized, was designed by aristocrats, and for a 
monarchical form of government. It is just the 
thing on which demagogs and despots may flourish, 
and well calculated to make public life odious and 
distasteful to honorable men. It supports at public 
expense an army of idlers who contrive to get a liv- 
ing out of politics, but who, otherwise, might seek a 
more honorable means of livelihood, and become 
useful citizens. It givs the ignorant masses the 
almost entire voice in shaping affairs of government, 
and in effect offers a standing premium for ineffi- 
ciency, or for dishonesty in public office. With such 
political machinery, the people of the United States 
cannot reasonably expect much of their elected 
officers, whether in high station or in low. The 
stream does not rise higher than its source. As long 
as such machinery prevails, the thinking and pro- 
gressiv citizens of this nation can do but little for 
their country. Their influence may be felt, but it is 
indirect. The only direct action is by and through 
the ballot-box. But here we are confronted with 
defectiv machinery, made so designedly, that, what- 
ever else it might do, it should serve first of all the 
conservativ and despotic elements existing in al) 
governments. It is, consequently, altogether out of 
place in a republic founded on the great truth that 
governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. If, then, all power has its source 
in the people, the more direct and simple the ma- 
chinery is made the better and more efficient it be- 
comes. The machinery at present in use possesses 
none of these qualities. It is encumbered with end- 
less complications until it is almost worthless. It 
offers a good illustration of “ how not to do it.” Let 
us look at it a moment. If the truth set forth in the 
Declaration amounts to anything, it is this. We, the 
people, are the power and the government. We go 
to the ballot-box to elect or select our officers. We 
know what policy we want carried out, and know 
who we think will best execute the duties of the va- 
rious offices to that end. Every voter then feels di- 
rectly his responsibility, his dignity, and his inde- 
pendence. His natural desire to promote by his vote 
the general welfare would be stimulated. With 
minds free from the slavery and prejudice which 
party machinery inflicts, reformers could appeal to 
the people with some hope of efficient results at the 
ballot-box. But while enslaved to party there is 
little hope. Year by year passes, and no decided 
progress is seen. The demagog is master; the voter 
a slave. The man elected to public station is in the 
same humiliating situations He owes his place to 
party. The welfare of the country becomes a matter 
of secondary importance—with many, a matter of no 
importance at all. These ®angs are all apparent to 
practical observers. 
their corrupt methods. And why should we expect 
any better fruits from such a vicious system of ma- 
chinery, or why try to reform and then lament our 
ill success as long as we are compelled to work with 
such defectiv tools? But he is a good workman, 
indeed, who can produce a good piece of work while 
yet using poor tools, and this is the requirement it 


i seems that is laid upon the reforming and progressiv 


elements in society and government at the present 
time. Let us see if we can master it. 


The practical question, of course, is, What shall we 
do now? The Liberals hav been voting for the past 
twenty years, mostly with the old parties. The prin- 
ciples and platforms of these parties—barring the 
slavery question—are the same to-day as they were 
twenty years ago. The Liberal vote has, therefore, 
exerted no direct influence either upon the party pol- 
icy or upon the workings of the government. The 
reforms accomplished hav not been achieved by 
means of the ballot-box. A vote cast for either of 
the old parties is, therefore, practically equivalent to 
not voting at all. Liberals are asked again to repeat 
this folly. Is there anything, we ask, in the present 
situation that would encourage the belief that if we 
did so the results of the future would be any differ- 
ent from those of the past. We fail to find it. If 
experience teaches anything, it is that there is noth- 
ing gained by voting with the old parties. Let us 
glance at the new. : 

Prohibition may be a good cause. Certainly very 
little can be said for maintaining the American grog- 
shop. But the present organization, as shown by the 
party platform, reveals the cloven hoof and dragon’s 
teeth of priestcraft.. The primary object appears to 
be, from the platform, to put God in the Constitution. 
The cry for temperance is simply a shout in the 


Politicians make no secret of, 


wrong direction, to deceive the unwary and catch 
votes, as also to keep enthusiastic bute misguided 
women at work, only to rob them at last. No Liberal 
can vote with the Prohibition party. There is but 
one way that Liberals can consistently vote, and the 
rule will hold good for all time. It is to vote the 
ticket that presents, in both platform and candidate, 
most largely the feature of progress. Of all party 
platforms now before the people the Greenback and 
Anti-monopoly are in this respect alone worthy of 
support. Gen. Benjamin F. Butler is the nominee 
of both. No man has been more unjustly maligned. 
We notice “ Liberta ” falls into the common error. 
It is not “spoons” this time, but “hypocrit.” People 
who stigmatize thus mistake the man. There is 
nothing inconsistent in his position as delegate in 
the Democratic convention, because he had been by 
a portion of his fellow-citizens named as their nom-: 
inee for president. A great man’s methods are not 
like those of everybody. Butler is a great man. 
A. L. Kern. 


The Tariff Question. 

It is eminently proper that Tue Truru SEEKER 
should try to find out the truth. upon all questions 
having a bearing upon the welfare of humanity in 
this life, and since the tariff question is one of these, 
I would be pleased to hav something to say on this 
subject. 

The question of tariff is a part of the greater ques- 
tion of taxation, and cannot be properly discussed or 
understood until the greater question is disposed of. 
The question of taxation arises out of that of raising 
a revenue for public purposes. To discuss the ques- 
tion fairly, we should resolve it into its simplest form 
—~How should public revenues be raised? This ques- 
tion might bring us to consider a second question 
first, namely, How are public revenues raised, and 
how much do we raise? 

The people of the United States raise by all kinds 
of taxation, federal, state, and municipal, about $700,- 
000,000 annually. Reckoning interest at ten per 
cent, this represents nearly one-quarter of the entire 
wealth of the-country. In other words, we hav by, 
taxation made nearly one-quarter of the entire wealth 
of the country public property. Let us consider how 
this tax is levied. 

We raise $366,000,000, or more than one-half of 
the entire sum, by a tax on consumption. That is, 
we add the tax to the price of goods, and people 
must either pay the tax or do without the goods. We 
raise $220,000,000 of this tax on consumption in the 
shape of a tariff, and $146,000,000 is raised as internal 
revenue. Now, it will be observed that people pay 


this tax on consumption in proportion to what they 


consume, and they should consume in proportion to 
the number of consumers, 2.€. in proportion to the 
size of their families. Therefore the tax on consump- 
tion may be regarded as a national fine inflicted upon 
people for having large families. To punish people 
for having large families will cause them to avoid 
having families altogether. It will cause young men 
to remain single, and when young men donot marry, 
young women cannot, This in turn leads to demor- 
alization, to prostitution and fceticide, and all other 
forms of the social evil. To illustrate this, let us 
suppose that A and B are two young men, each hav- 
ing a capital of $1,000. A marries, and in the course 
of time he isthe father of eight children. He spends 
his earnings, and the $1,000 too, in feeding; clothing, 
and educating his children. B does not marry, and 
the girl he should hav married becomes a social 
wreck. B invests his $1,000 so that at the end of 
twenty years it is worth $5,000. The United States 
government has made A pay ten times as much of the 
tax on consumption as B, because A married and 
lived a respectable life. This has helped to make B 
@ rich man, and A and his children poor. Other 
young men notice the result and act accordingly. 
Our cities and villages are full of young men who do 
not marry, hence the social evil. Let those who ad- 
vocate a tariff, or any kind of tax on consumption, 
distinctly understand that they are promoting and 
encouraging prostitution, foeticide, and all those 
horrible evils which are caused by poopie not marry- 
ing and becoming heads of families. They are advo- 
cating that a fine should annually be levied on those 
who do marry, and upon those who, after marrying, 
increase the size of their families. Let those whe ad- 
vocate a tariff clear themselvs of this charge if they can. 

A large portion—probably one-half—of the re- 
mainder of the $700,000,000, or $167,000,000, we raise 
by a tax on improvements. People work, huild houses, 
barns, mills, stores, etc., and we tax them on these 
things. That is, we raise $167,000,000 by taxing 
people in proportion to the amount of work they do; 
and, just as there is no way of escaping the tax on 
consumption but that of having no family (and in 
thousands of cases this means the murder of off- 
spring), so there is no way of avoiding this tax on 
improvements but that of ceasing to improve, or, in 
other words, ceasing to work. Just as the fax on 
consumption is a fine levied upon people for marry- 
ing and having children, so the tax on improvements 
is a fine levied on people for working. But these 
methods of taxation are unjust and diabolical. No 
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He Liberal or moral man should uphold either of 
em. 

But the meanest of all the methods of raising pub- 
lic revenues is that of fining people who violate the 
law. A man gets drunk, or beats his wife, and so- 
ciety, under the pretext of correcting the wrong, takes 
a portion of his property from him. If there were 
only two families in the world and the head of the 
one family should get drunk, or beat his wife, would 
that justify the head of the other family appropriat- 
ing his neighbors cow? Can two wrongs make a 
right? Can society improve the morals of the indi- 
vidual by taking from him property to which society 
has no claim? Society has no more right to property 
that it has no claim to, than a private individual has, 
and the fact that a man does wrong does not giv so- 
ciety any moral right to his property. 

With the exception of the poll tax, about which I 
need say nothing, the only remaining tax to consider 
is the land tax. We hav seen that people pay the tax 
upon consumption in proportion to what they con- 
sume, that they consume in proportion to the size of 
their families, and that it may be regarded as a fine 
levied upon people for marrying and having children. 
We hav seen that they pay the tax on improvements 
in: proportion to how much they improve or work, 
and that it may be regarded as a fine placed upon 
people for working. But people pay the tax upon 
land in proportion to the amount and value of land 
they occupy. The only way to avoid paying the tax 
on consumption is to liv single, or, if married, to liv 
without having children. The only way to avoid the 
tax on improvements is to stop working, liv in idle- 
ness. But the way to avoid the land tax is not to 
occupy more land than one needs. The one crying 
evil of this country is that the land is being bought 
up and held by those who do not need it and do not 
want to use it. In the state of Michigan, for exam- 
ple, there are 36,000,000 acres of land, 28,000,000 of 
which are held by their owners in an unimproved 
condition. Now, if we should increase the tax on 
land values the only way the owners of these lands 
could avoid paying it would be to let go of the lands. 
But this, instead of being an evil, would be the great- 
est blessing that could possibly occur, for then the 
lands would be open for settlement by those needing 
them for homes. If we would abolish the tax on con- 
sumption and on improvemenis and raise the $493, 
000,000 now raised by those taxes, on land values, in 
less than ten years there would not be 1,000,000 
acres of unimproved lands held by private individ- 
uals in Michigan; 27,000,000 out of the 28,000,000 
would either be owned by smal) farmers or else added 
‘to the public domain. It would be the same in all 
the states of the union, and young people would not 
then hav to go fifty miles from civilization to find 
government land on which to start homes. Nor 
would they hav to pay anybody else for the privilege 
of locating on unimproved land. 

Let those who advocate a tariff, or any tax on con- 
sumption, understand that they are advocates of im- 
morality, of prostitution, of foeticide, of poverty, and 
all the evils of a degraded state of society. Let them 
understand that they are opposing the principles of 
freedom and a higher and grander civilization. Let 
them understand that there is only one honest and 
just tax, and there never can be any other, and that 
is the tax on privileges, the tax on land values, on 
mines, and everything which nature has given for the 
equal benefit of all. Raising our public revenues 
from these things is the simplest and most effectual 
method of making these things public, or, in other 
words, dividing them equally among all, as they 
should be. J. G. Maucoum. 

Topeka, Kansas. 


> 
Mr. Walker Explains. 


Yes, “Mr. Walkers coming around”—coming 
around to correct some of your little mistakes, friend 
Macdonald. 

It may hav been the “Milwaukee platform that 
we [you] had in mind when replying to Seward 

Mitchell,” but it was not the Milwaukee platform 
that I had in mind when writing “Re-forming the 
Lines,” and that was the article which you first criti- 
cised, and in that criticism you made no reference to 
the Milwaukee platform. Mr. Mitchell attacked you, 
not because of anything that you had said, or even 
hinted, in regard to my position on that platform, 
but because you antagonized me partially in regard 
to the obscenity statutes. 

Here is the clear and indisputable proof of this. 
Mr. Mitchell said: “Sir: To defend a principle do I 
take my pen to address you. I read with interest 
your criticism on E, O. Walker's position as stated 
in Tau Trurs Serre of May 31st.” 

Now, this was the “position” of mine which you 
had assaulted. Let the reader turn to Tue TRUTH 
Szrexmr of May 31st and he will at once perceive that 
that “ position” in no wise trenched upon the Mil- 
waukee platform, that it had to do solely with the ob- 
scenity statutes. It is no use, comrade; it is a clear 
case of “ mistaken identity” on your part. 

So much for the original subject; now afew words 
in reference to some other matters which you brought 
up in your last article. It is true that 1 accepted a 


position on a committee on political action, appointed 
at the St. Louis Congress of 1882. Iwas yet slightly 
imbued with state Socialistic ideas, though in an in- 
formal meeting of that committee at the rooms of 
Dr. and Professor Severance I took decided grounds 
against any new plank that should commit the League 
to political action in defense of principles for which 
I subsequently refused to vote at the Milwaukee 
Congress. And during the year, in my correspond- 
ence with Messrs. Garrick and Stephens, members of 
the committee, I found myself at variance with them 
on almost all new planks proposed. 

When the time for holding the Congress of 1883 
arrived I had become convinced that political action 
was no part of the League’s proper work, and I 
started for Milwaukee intending to make a fight 
against most of the resolutions which I had reason to 
believe would be submitted, and which were submit- 
ted. But I was coming down with malarial fever and 
was unable to activly participate in the deliberations 
of the Congress. I was not present at all the ses- 
sions, and when there was scarcely able to keep my 
faet, speaking but for a few minutes twice, and voting 
but a few times. If I remember rightly, I found my- 
self in the majority but twice, once on the adoption 
of the famous Seventh plank, and again when a prop- 
osition to levy a compulsory tax upon all members of 
local Leagues for the support of Man was voted 
down. 

As to the “thirty new propositions,” it is neces- 
sary to say that several that are called such are di- 
rectly or indirectly derivable from the old platform 
of the League, while as to the one-third of these 
which I am credited with supporting—why, they ex- 
ist only in the imagination of our genial editor. But 
suppose that more than this was true, suppose that I 
had favored all the propositions, “ new ” or otherwise, 
what then? Still the statement, “a large number of 
side issues,” would not hav been justifiable, for nei- 
ther Mr. Mitchell, I, nor Mr. Macdonald, in his first 
article, had the slightest reference to the Milwaukee 
platform. 

“Had the platform been entirely Anarchistic, anti- 
prohibitory, and radical on the marriage question,” 
Mr. Macdonald thinks that I would hav been satis- 
fied. My good sir, had the majority of the delegates 
been Anarchists, there would hav been no vote for 
political action at all. Then we should hav had none 
of this talk about a political platform. Try again. 

As I said in my previous article, I am not anxious 
to hav the League commit itself on the liquor traffic 
question, and I had no hand in introducing that 
plank at Milwaukee, but voted for it in preference to 
remaining silent and dodging the issue. 

And the “marriage question!” Who said anything 
about that? That charge is an old one, owing its 
paternity to Mr. H. L. Green, and it was born some 
time late in the fall of 1880, shortly after that gen- 
tleman’s ignominious defeat at the first Chicago con- 
gress. It was as true then as it is now, and it had 
not then, nor has it at this time, even a bowing ac- 
quaintance with the facts. I never hav tried to in- 
fluence the actions or utterances of the League on 
the marriage question. I never spoke in any of the 
four congresses which I hav attended upon that sub- 
ject, nor introduced a resolution touching it. 

Nevertheless, it is my undoubted right to do either 
or all of these things, and I may yet; but up to date 
there has not been the slightest occasion for the ac- 
cusation. E. O. Waser. 


— 
Liberal Principles and Orthodox Practices. 


“The kingdom of heaven” and the republic of 
man are based upon opposit principles and purposes. 
In attaining to the one we are to “do all for the glory 
of God;” while the other is based upon the glory and 
grandeur, the worth and significance, the growth and 
enjoyment of man. 

God-ism is a pyramid inverted, with its base in 
“ airy nothing,” while man-ism, or humanity, has the 
broad earth or universe for its basis, and its super- 
structure will be a fully developed selfhood or man- 
hood. Gods and devils must be killed, that humanity 
may liv. As truth and science advance, so error 
and mythical beings recede and vanish. The living 
temple of humanity of the future muet be based 
upon the firm rock of nature’s truth and her higher 
law of right, justice, and humanity. 

How many who call themselvs Liberal are truly 
and fully inspired by humanitary impulses, and the 
higher and better life to which their professed prin- 
ciples, when practiced, will lead them? 

The true and consistent Liberal will not only op- 
pose orthodoxy with tongue and pen, but denounce, 
and renounce, all its dishonest and unmanly practices, 
laws, customs, usages, fashions, and institutions. 
The work of Liberals has been, so far, necessarily 
distinctiv, but it is time they began to be constructiv 
—-and try to practice what they talk and write. I 
care but little how Liberally a man talks ‘while I 
know that he is scheming to get something for noth- 
ing, to liv off from the labor of others-—-who is a land- 
monopolist, usurer, or belongs to any ring or corpo- 
ration that robs and enslaves the wealth-producer, 
and is thus a God-ite in character and practice, and 
not a Liberal or humanitarian, 


I worked two years! 


in this county to get up a Liberal League, and when 
it was organized some its members refused to pay 
twenty-five cents to get a charter, and so we “played 
out.” 

The truth is, not a few Liberals (?) are so pervaded 
by the spirit of greed that they hav no deep and 
abiding love of truth and humanity. The love of 
the “almighty dollar” is “spread wide and deep,” as 
Blair says, “over the soul.” Their Liberalism is a 
negativ, passiv power, a “light under a bushel.” Oh, 
if Liberals had the zeal and enterprise in the cause 
of humanity which the orthodox hav in “the cause 
of Christ,” what a power they would be! We would 
hav five papers well sustained where we now hav one 
struggling to liv. We would hav ten times as many 
free halls and lecturers. We would hav a national 
university of a thousand students, where naught but 
truth and humanity would be taught. We would 
hay a capacious and comfortable retreat for the infirm 
and aged veterans who, like myself, hav pioneered in 
poverty and persecution, and “borne the heat and 
burden of the day.” We would hav co-operativ in- 
dustries, where the Liberal laborers would be justly 
paid and receive theirown. Were Liberals organized 
and combined as are their enemies, the Nine Demands 
of Liberalism would be respectfully heard and con- 
sidered, and soon granted. Liberality is, in fact, a 
mighty force, but as yet mostly latent and unorgan- 
ized. Very little of that force is yet in working 
order. Liberals are so different in the kind and de- 
gree of their Liberality and reforms that they often 
obstruct and oppose each other. 

When we are all impelled by the right motivs, and 
pervaded by the true altruistic, instead of the egotistic, 
spirit, we shall feel that humanity is our objectiv 
point, and to make all free and happy, and supply all 
wants, and help each other, is the only real life worth 
living. 

(0) pr Liberals who can spare much, and hav 
enough left, who wish to inaugurate the anti-ortho- 
dox, human life on earth, and develop true manhood, 
I implore you to realize the joy of doing good, to giv 
that you may reap more abundantly. Let us liv and 
act like Liberals, not bigots. J. H. Coor. 

Columbus, Kan. 


y a 
Excursion Rates to Chautauqua. 


To tur Eprror or Tne Terura Seeker, Sir: There 
is hardly a town of any size in the Northern states 
from which there are not established excursion rates 
to Chautauqua. These tickets can be used by per- 
sons desiring to attend the Freethinkers’ Convention. 
Allow me to giv a few of these rates from some of the 
principal towns: 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

From Meadville, Pa., $3.00; Franklin, Pa., $3.25; Oil City, 
Pa., $3.25; Warren, Ohio, $5.20; Cleveland, Ohio, $5.75; 
Youngstown, Obio, $5.25; Ravenna, Ohio, $5.50; Kent, $5.75; 
Akron, $5.75; Creston, $6.35; Ashland, $7.25; Springfield, 
Ohio, $9.75; Dayton, Ohio, $10.25; Cincinnati, Ohio, $11.50. 

NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE, AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

From New York city, $18.50; Philadelphia, $17.60; Nowark, 
$18.50; Port Jervis, $13.00; Deposit, $10.50; Binghampton, * 
$8.75; Elmira, $6 50; Avon, $5 40; Dansville, $6.55; Rochester, 
$5.50; Balovia, $4.20; Attica, $4.20; Lockport, $3.80; Hornells- 
ville, $4.25; Wellsville, $3.20; Cuba, $2.20; Bradford, Pa., 


$1.70. 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

From Columbus, Obio, $9.85; Newark, Ohio, $9.85; Zanes. 
ville, Ohio, $10.00; Chicago, Il., $19.20; Defiance, Ohio, 
$11.90; Mount Vernon, Ohio, $9.00. : 

FROM DETROLL (STEAM NAVIGATION), 
$8.50. Tickets sold at the foot of Wayne street, and foot of 
Third street. 

N. ¥., W. 8., AND BUFFALO, RAILROAD. 

From New York city, $18.50; Poughkeepsie, $16.00; Albany 
and Troy, $13.00; Schenectady, $12.35; Little Falls, $10.15; 
Utica, $9.25; Syracuse, $7.50; Clyde, $6.55; Rochester, $5.00. 

CINCINNATI, WABASH, AND MICHIGAN RAILROAD. 

Benton Harton, $16.95; Elkhart, $15.00; Wabash, $14.75; 

Janesboro, $13.75; Anderson, $14.20. 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

From Chicago, $21.00; Ypsilanti, $9.70; Ann Arbor, $10.00; 
Jackson, $12.35; Battle Creek, $13.35; Kalamazoo, $15.05; 
Niles, $16.00; Eaton Rapids, $13.35; Grand Rapids, $15.80; 
Saginaw, $12.35; Bay City, $12.85; South Bend, $16.00. 

N. Y. CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 

N. Y. City, $18.50; Poughkeepsie, $16.00; Hudson, $14.50; 
Albany aud Troy, $13.00; Schenectady, $12 35; Little Valls, 
$10.15; Utica, $9.25; Rome, $9.00; Syracuse, $7.56; Clyde, 
$6.55; Rochester, $5.00; Auburn, $7.50; Canandagua, 36.15, 
Batavia, $3.90; Brockport, $5.00; Niagara Falls, $3.50. 

LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 

From Eric, $2.25; Youngstown, $5.25; Ashtabula, $3.85; 
Painesville, $4.85; Cleveland, $5.75; Elyria, $6.75, Clyde, 38.- 
75; Freemont, $9,05; Toledo, $10.30; Detroit, $11.45; Tecum- 
sch, $11.80; Adrian, $11.60; Jonesville, $13.00; Albion, 13.40; 
Coldwater, $13.75; Sturges, $14.65; Kalamazoo, $15.30; Alle- 
gan, $16.00; Grand Kapids, $16.05; Chicago, $21.00. 

PITTSBURG AND LAKE ERIE RAILROAD. ` 

From Pittsburg, $7.00; Beaver Falls, $6.40; Brighton, 36.49; 
Wanipum, $5.70; New Castle, $5.50. 

PITTSBURG, FORT WAYNE, AND CHICAGO RAILROAD, 

From Lima, O., $12.75; Fort Wayne, Ind., $15.00; Chicago, 
$22.00, 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

From Harrisburg, $14.65; Baltimore, $18.80; Lancaster, $16,- 
50; Philadelphia, $17.60; Altoona, $22.55. 

These tickets will take you either to Jamestown or 
Dunkirk. From either place it is but a few miles to 
Cassadaga, where the Freethinkers’ Convention and 
the Liberal League Congress are held. — 

H. L. Green, Secretary. 

P. S.—All the Freethought journals are requested 
to copy the above. 
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AR TSE E E, 


Communications. 


The Laws of Logical Proof. 


To rae Epiror or Tun Trut Seexer, Sir: It has 
been with some degree of interest that I hav watched 
for what to my mind would be a satisfactory answer 
to those Christian believers who deny the force of 
Infidel or skeptical arguments on account of their 
negativ character. 

While I am ready to admit that skepticism as to 
any positivly established religious belief must neces- 
sarily be negativ, yet to fully comprehend the subject 
it seems necessary that we first understand exactly 
what relation skepticism really bears to such belief. 
Were we discussing the merits and demerits of af- 
firmativ as compared with negativ evidence on a legal 
question, from a legal standpoint, these objections 
might hold good, but they will hardly apply to relig- 
ion. Al laws brought into existence by man, whether 
by legal enactment or established by usage, and 
whether observed by savage or civilized societies, are 
artificial and arbitrary, and supposed to be based 
upon the principles of justice and equity, the viola- 
tion of which renders the transgressor liable to pros- 
ecution; but the evidence in the case is not to prove 
whether the law itself is based on certain principles, 
but whether he has actually violated a law already 
established and understood. Therefore positiv evi- 
dence proving a different fact may be necessary as 
rebuttal or as an offset against the affirmativ. But if 
we were absolutely ignorant of law, and knew nothing 
either as to the intent or meaning of the laws given 
by the great law-giver Lycurgus, except what we 
learn by studying the effect produced on those who 
lived under them, it might be a long time before we 
would be able to prove affirmativly their exact intent 
and force, while many probable or assumed theories 
might be positivly asserted. 

Thus it is especially with unenlightened or primi- 
tiv man in his study of religion and natural law. His 
conclusions must be drawn through inductiv reason- 
ing, much of which as he advances necessarily nega- 
tivs previously established beliefs. Being ignorant 
of causes, he mistakes appearances for the real, and ac- 
cepts effect as cause, upon which he builds a pyramid 
of positiv deductions, and, like the student ignorantly 
starting out with wrong figures in a problem, his er- 
ror continues to increase as he proceeds; yet positiv 
evidence to his mind of its correctness lies in the fact 
that his additions and subtractions hav been made 
strictly in accordance with mathematical rules. Let 
us take as an illustration the savage who believes his 
own shadow, as well as the reflected image in the 
water, to be spirits, and that the echo is the voice of 
the dead, and determin, if possible, what part nega- 
tiv truths play in the evolution of mind from the sav- 
age to an enlightened state, assuming, as we must, 
that superstitions are gradually dispelled in propor- 
tion as a better understanding of natural law is had. 
When the ignorant savage believed his shadow to be 
a spirit, there was no skepticism to negativ the be- 
lief, and to him it became a fixed fact by actual ob- 
servation as presented to his senses. But when the 
laws of light became better understood, what was 

. proven? Simply that the absence or the absorption 
of light causes shadows, a positiv scientific fact, it is 
true—but no positiv or conclusiv evidence to him 
against the existence of spirits, even in the form of 
shadows, because spirits are not supposed to be gov- 
erned by natural laws, and would be as likely to ap- 
pear in the form of shadows asany other way. Now, 
if his belief in spiritual shadows has been shaken by 
science, there still remain reflections, in regard to 
which science may be as much in the dark as relig- 
ion, therefore with the ignorant and superstitious 
they must yet be regarded as spiritual. There is no 
positiv evidence to the contrary, and the fact that 
skepticism and science fail to bring suck proof be- 
comes one of the strongest arguments in its favor. 

In the absence of generalized ideas no grounds for 
skepticism exist, and there is not lacking positiv 
proof that the reflected image is a supernatural ex- 
istence. 

As yet there is but one way for a skeptical thought 
to hav . crept in, and that is to look back and 
remember how he was deceived as to shadows—so 
might he not be mistaken as to reflections ? 

But the superstitious were never known to reason 
thus. It is the nature of religion to let loose when it 
can hold on no longer, and then again to fortify just 
beyond the lines gained by natural philosophy. 

Now when science has made another stride, and is 
able to show philosophically that reflections are ap- 
pearances caused by the reflected rays of light in a 
natural way, what has been done? 

Simply one more fact has been added to the scien- 
tifie world, and possibly seeds of skepticism sown 
among believers in old errors. But it has not been 
proven that spirits cannot, nor do not, actually ap- 
pear in the pool over which he stands; and should re- 
ligion solemnly affirm that departed spirits do appear 
in this manner, Infidelity would be powerless in of- 
fering a single positiv proof to the contrary; because 
Science deals exclusivly with natural things, and can 


not penetrate the spiritual realm for its evidences, 
therefore scientific facts can only displace religious 
assumption by their negativ influence, and notions 
of the supernatural can be removed only by long 
familiarity with negativ truths. Yet, after having be- 
come familiar with the interpretations of science as 
to shadows and reflections, having learned to look 
upon them as simple and altogether natural, and hav- 
ing forgotten how ignorant and superstitious he once 
was in making these a part of his religion, he triumph- 
antly points to the towering cliffs, from whose craggy 
walls responsive shouts are returned to him who 
calls, seemingly to challenge the skeptic for an answer. 

During the long childhood of mankind and the 
tardy development of natural science the mind be- 
came fortified in its belief of the supernatural, and 
the echo, in the absence of correct data, like many 
other unaccountable things, became a positiv spirit- 
ual phenomenon. 

But when, after long ages of experience, science is 
able to explain echoes upon philosophical principles, 
let us again ask ourselvs what kind of evidence 
wrought this change in belief. Was it not the devel- 
opment of a positiv scientific fact, the effect of 
which was to stimulate negativ thought, instead of 
any attempt of proof that ghosts do not or cannot 
answer him who calls in this identical manner? 


When the mind becomes fixed in the belief of any 
supposed supernatural phenomenon, which, from its 
very nature, cannot be positivly disproven, nothing 
but the negativ effect of some other real or supposed 
fact can cause a change in belief. 

Let us now come down to a period in which we 
may hav a better realization of religious credulity 
in superstitions that were established by positiv evi- 
dences—to the time when bad spirits were known 
to be the torment of almost every household; when 
in every churn was found a witch, and in every boil- 
ing-pot a hideous tormentor or when demoniacal spir- 
its rode every storm-cloud, and innumerable witches 
twirled through space on broomsticks. No demons 
in hell, nor angels from heaven; no immaculate con- 
ceptions, nor heavenly ascensions; no risen Christ’s, or 
crucified gods, ever presented such a phalanx of 
positiv proof in their support as witchcraft is able to 
boast. Not only is it fortified with the evidence from 
priests, but from the humble and honest citizen. 
Not only do we hav the word of honest Christians, 
but evidence upon oath of the most trustworthy in- 
dividuals. Not only is the truthfulness of witchcraft 
testified to by legal enactments, but by holy writ. 
Against the blighting curse of these witches high 
courts of justice hav lent their protecting arm—not 
in the support of truth, or in defense of the helpless, 
but in obedience to a positiv religiousidea. Innocent 
men and women were made to pay the death penalty 
upon the evidence of the best and most devout 
Christians. Indeed, was there ever a belief in super- 
natural agencies better attested by affirmativ evi- 
dence? 2 

Now, will he who harps upon the negations of 
skepticism inform us when, where, or what positiv 
proof was ever produced that witches did not ride 
through air on broomsticks; that those who were 
cast into the water and rose to the surface were not 


possessed of devils; and that ghosts and hobgoblins| 


are not actual existences? But we do not believe in 
them now. And Why? Is it owing to any positiv evi- 
dence brought against it by religion? The Bible 
said, “Suffer not a witch to liv,” and Christians fol- 
lowed the imperativ command. But in spite of pos- 
itiv evidence and divine commands, the gradual 
blending of skepticism and common sense in which 
the masses learned a reasonable and rational inter- 
pretation of natural phenomena has forced out the 
most positivly proven superstition with which man- 
kind was ever cursed. 

Now, I am aware that all religions when they be- 
come unpopular are regarded as superstitions. But 
can there be shown a single instance where religion 
ever freed itself from a superstition without its votaries 
first becoming skeptic, or by giving weight to negativ 
proofs? 

Truth will bear us out in the statement that, with 
comparativly few exceptions, twenty-five years ago the 
entire orthodox world believed in the existence of a 
literal hell of fire and brimstone, where wicked souls 
were punished “ according to the deeds done in the 
body ;” where it was taught that “the worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched;” where the “ smoke of 
their torments ascendeth up for ever and ever.” Few 
in those days had the hardihood to express a doubt 
in the existence of that awful pit which Jehovah de- 
clared was “prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
But it is nevertheless true that in our day it is almost 
as difficult to find a man who will admit that he ever 
believed in a literal hell, as it is to find a slave-holder 
who will admit that he once defended negro slavery 
because of its divine establishment. Now, why this 
decline in faith? Why should the interest in an in- 
stitution whose stock till recently had been at a pre- 
mium—it being so valuable in saving sinners—meet 
with so sudden a decline? One explanation, how- 
ever, may be given, namely, that Farrar, Beecher, 
and other skeptics had been watering the stock with 
the negations of skepticism, until many of the lesser 


shareholders began to entertain. doubts whether 
the whole might not be merely a positiv supersti- 
tion, especially since Col. Ingersoll has been able of 
late to make more money out of it than the clergy. 

Now will some believer inform us what kind of evi- 
dence we hav, and from whence came the proof, that a 
lake of fire and brimstone does not exist? Hav we 
not the same high authorities in its favor? Has there 
ever been any positiv proof to the contrary? Can 
there be any such proof, except as some positivly as- 
sumed or demonstrated fact or facts tend to negativ 
such a belief? Nevertheless, all along down the line 
religion shrieks: ‘ Negations!” “What has skepti- - 
cism done to enlighten man?” when, in fact, it is the 
negations of skepticism that religion dreads, because 
this is the rock upon which religions hav more than 
once gone to pieces. i 

It is true that skepticism has not been able to bring 

positiv proof from a religious standpoint that the 
world was not made out of nothing by a personal 
God about six thousand years ago, but skepticism has 
demonstrated a positiv scientific fact which negativs 
such a belief, and stamps it as a positiv superstitious 
error. 
It is true skepticism could not giv positiv proof to 
one viewing it from a supernatural standpoint that 
the earth was not made flat, and that the stars were 
not set in a solid firmament, like so many brass rivets 
in a boiler-head, while the whole was held in position 
by the outstretched arm of an industrious Providence. 
But in the mind of a Copernicus was conceived a 
positiv scientific fact, which developed into skepti- 
cism, and its negations were found powerful enough 
to explode positiv religious theories. 

It is true skepticism was never able to step upon 
the platform of faith and prove by eye-witnesses or 
positiv. evidence that Sakya-Muni, the ninth incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, did not descend from heaven as a 
white elephant conceived as a five-colored ray of 
light, and that he was not borne from the right side 
of the Virgin Maya; nor has skepticism attempted to 
prove by positiv evidence that a ghost did not descend 
from heaven and hover over a virgin, or that the 
creator of a thousand worlds did not become a father 
unto himself. But skepticism has performed a 
greater and grander work. Instead of wasting its 
energies upon superstitious dogmas, it has erected 
the breastwork of science before whose facts religion 
stands aghast, and in whose ranks the enlightened 
mind is steadily moving on to truth. Positiv errors 
hav never been able to withstand the neutralizing 
effect of scientific knowledge. While science moves 
slowly, especially in a savage age, it does not stop to 
war against spirits, sheets, or hobgoblins, but moves 
steadily forward, establishing a fact here and one 
there. It seeks not to prove or disprove positivly 
established dogmas. Skepticism cares not whether 
they stand by positiy assumption, or fall by the bat- 
tering and grinding process of experimental knowl- 
edge. Thus one by one they go, while step by step 
the mind of man is freed. And it is from this view 
that religion has ever regarded skepticism its most 
deadly enemy. But this it has ever been, from the 
Bushman who had positiv proof of the spiritual entity 
of his own shadow, down to the enlightened Chris- 
tian of to-day, in imagining the shadows of nature to 
be supernatural. . But after skepticism has forced 
superstition, step by step, backward, in ages yet to 
come, there will doubtless still remain enough that 
is mysterious out of which to formulate positiv dog- 
mas and supernatural religions. And partially éstab- 
lished scientific facts must ever appear as negations 
to accepted theories until such facts become so well 
established and so overwhelming in their character 
as to preclude positivly assumed errors. 

Challicothe, Mo. 


ee 


Liberalism in Marshall, Minn. 


To rue Epiror or Taz TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: A more 
delightful state in which to travel in the summer time 
does not exist, as far as I know, than this, Minnesota. 
You will bear me witness that I hav been singing its 
praises in prose for the past dozen of years, and every 
summer season has found me, wh n practicable, mov- 
ing up and down and across this land of promis and, 
unlike Palestine, fulfilment. Here among these lakes 
—Lake Benton, Lake Crystal, Lake Sylvan—the scen- 
ery is so enchanting that one has a longing after end- 
less life to secure time enough to enjoy it all. As I 
passed near Lake Benton, on the railroad train, a gay 
party of young folks were tripping along from the 
tiny steamer upon which they had just taken an excur- 
sion all around the island to the summer resort hotel. 

An old friend of mine, Dr. J. L. Armington, who 
formerly lived in Northfield, this state, and one of 
the attendants of my course of lectures there in 1870, 
wrote me the Macedonian cry to come and try my 
hand on Marshall. From Pipestone on hot Friday 
afternoon by rail and stage, I reached Elkton, D. T. 
Thence to Tracy, Minn., where I landed at 6:30 Sat- 
urday night—and no train on the branch to Marshall, 
forthe Chicago & Northwestern Railroad spoils about 
two days a week on account of its superabundant 
piety. Ihad telegraphed the doctor that notwith- 
standing railroad delays I would get there if I had to 
walk. To three livery stables I went—all they hav in 
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Tracy—and could not hire a span of quick steppers to 
take me twenty-one miles to my lecture appointment. 
The liveries all engaged for Sunday 
If the railroad was too pious, the Jehu’s were 
not pious enough. A lecture course to begin on Sun- 
day at three o'clock was at stake, as well as my word. 
It looked like a twenty-mile walk. In desperation, I 
turned to a drayman—‘ I want to hire a span to take 


` Here was a fix. 
rides. 


me to Marshall.” Said he, “I hav a brother who will 
take you there.” At half-past four o’clock in the 
morning we were whirling over the prairie, and made 
the twenty-one miles in two hours and fifteen min- 
utes, for which the doctor paid my driver five dollars. 
As I grasped him by the hand I said: “Doctor, it is 
fourteen years since I saw you. It seems good to 
greet old-time friends.” 

Marshall is a’ pretty prairie town, surrounded by a 
` magnificent country. The orthodox churches hav a 
strong hold here, albeit there are many wandering 
goats that do not like sheep-pens. At three o’clock 
a fair-sized audience greeted me, and the attendance 
has steadily increased, although it is mid-summer, 
and short evenings. The fact is, summer time is as 
good for lecture work as winter time. We hav learned 
that the time to hold lectures is the whole year round. 
One of the most interesting debates I ever held was 
in the hot month of July, in Linesville, Pa., with the 
Methodist, Rev. A. N. Craft. It- lasted twenty-four 
sessions, two hours each, two sessions each day. 
Men left harvest fields to come and hear. Camp- 
meetings held by Freethinkers, Spiritualists, and 
Christians, thronged for weeks together, show that 
the old objection that people are too busy in the sum- 
mer to attend meetings has no force. Any speaker 
who can instruct and interest will find hearers at any 
time; he will compel a hearing. 

Nearly: all my supporters here are Spiritualists, 
which is the strangest thing that has happened in 
my public work for the past six years, ever since I 
hav taken up my heretical abode in “Doubting 
Castle.” The family with whom I am stopping dur- 
ing the delivery of my five lectures are Spiritualists, 
Mr. Joseph Scott and wife, formerly of Lake City, 
Minn. Dr. Armington is a Spiritualist—the gentle- 
man who engaged me to come here and stir up the 
orthodox pool. But they are the broad-gauge kind. 
They are not like orthodox sectarians who cannot af- 
filiate with a man that does not believe as they do, 
no matter how much he may work for the good of 
mankind. The Spiritualists here are Liberal enough 
not to expect a man to muffle his convictions though 
antagonistic to their own. This is mental freedom. 
On no other platform hav I consented to stand dur- 
ing twenty-four years of public speaking. 

W. F. JAMIESON. 
ee A 
The National Liberal League. 


The Nine Demands of Liberalism and complete 
secularization of our government can be secured, 
thousands of honest hearts be released from the 
shackles of superstition, and the Liberal League be- 
_ come a mighty power for the defense and promotion 

of the freedom and happiness of mankind, if all Lib- 


erals will but earnestly unite and work—not for self 


and pet notions, but for the general good. 

One of the great needs of the National Liberal 
League is a lecture bureau, so that loss of time and 
long journeys to and fro over the same ground may 
be avoided, and the cost of lectures materially les- 
sened. Opportunity should be afforded for consulta- 
tion and mutual instruction of its lecturers in regard 
to the services required of them, and the best and 
most effectiv methods of work. Instead of the repeti- 
tion of the same manuscript or stereotyped matter at 
all places, the. bureau officers should consult with 
the leading Liberals of the place in regard to the 
wants and condition of the people. Then select the 
most available lecturer, who shall prepare to speak on 
just what shall especially meet the wants of that par- 
ticular time. Explaining the aims and objects of the 
League, and inducing all who are in favor of the sec- 
ularization of our government, and the Nine Demands 
of Liberalism, to become members of the League, 
should never for a moment be lost sight of. 

The work on the rostrum, although its importance 
cannot be overrated, is really but a small part of the 
labor League lecturers should do. Their whole time 
while in the field should be devoted to arousing a 
spirit of emulation in the werk of distributing Liberal 
literature, encouraging the workers, awakening from 
apathy the indifferent, convincing the almost per- 
suaded, soliciting donations from the affluent, and 
inducing all to become activ, zealous members of the 

“League. Lecturers should diligently study and be 
prepared to advise members in regard to the best, 
most economical, and efficient methods of distribut- 
ing Liberal literature, and they should, in every place 
they visit, both by precept and example, encourage 
the faithful, persevering attention to this work. The 
printing-press is the great chief educator, and is really 
our main reliance. Every lecturer should be an 
agent for the sale of Liberal and scientific books, a8 
well as canvasser for our leading Liberal papers, and 
use diligent endeavors to induce all to subscribe, and 
pay in advance, not alone for THE Teor SEEKER, and 
two or more of our other leading periodicals, but 


tain independence; develop home talent. 
one commence canvassing for our Liberal papers, and 
loaning Liberal books and pamphlets. Then at the 
meeting relate experience and items of interest. 
Name subjects to read up and discuss. Should sev- 
eral be suggested, decide by lot. Let one be ap- 
pointed to make an opening speech of fifteen minutes; 
then hav five-minute speeches, pro and con, and the 
chairman keep all sharp up to the subject and time. 
Strive to excel in making all speeches easy to be un- 
derstood, and, above all, interesting to the children. 
If there is any musical ability—vocal or instrumental 
—cultivate it to the utmost. Remember success 
in any enterprise can only be attained by vigorous, 
persevering effort. Many a noble enterprise has 
failed from lack of unity. 
equally contagious. Some fear that at best they could 
accomplish but very little, so they do nothing. Yet 
if all will do the little they can, the grand object 
will be speedily attained. 
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urge upon all able to do so the duty and advantage 
of taking extra copies to loan to friends‘and neigh- 
bors, who thus in their turn will become subscribers. 
By so doing our lecturers would. promote the happi- 
ness of our patient, hard-working, long-suffering Lib- 
eral editors and publishers, confer vast benefits on 
those they visit, and help double the numbers of the 
League. But while efficient officers and lecturers 
may be very great helps, and our dependence in time 
of special need, the main dependence of every Lib- 
eral should be on self, all doing their very best, all 
they.can, all the time. In every school district in 
which five Liberals reside, why not at once meet and 
organize as a Liberal League, commence holding reg- 
ular weekly meetings, and, if no suitable hall can be 
obtained, meet at each other’s houses? Seek to at- 
Let each 


Energy and slackness are 


Onas. B. Reynops. 
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The Incorrectness of Vivisection Reports. 


To rae Eprror or Tar Trora Szexer, Sir: Dr. E. 
B. Foote, Jr., makes so misleading a statement in 


eminently unjust to the anti-vivisection cause, that I 
must beg a brief space to “show it up.” I think :t 
is his “Jast straw,” and he clutches at it most tena- 
ciously; but, nevertheless, I must deprive him of it in 
the interests of justice and humanity. He triumph- 
antly quotes the last English “Vivisection Report,” 
to prove the extremely small amount of cruelty prac- 
ticed in England at present, under the vivisection 
license act. I quote the following complete refuta- 
tion of Dr. Foote’s claim from a very able article on 
this subject by Miss Frances Power Cobbe, foundress, 
and, for nearly ten years, honorary secretary, of the 
Victoria Street Society for Protecting Animals from 
Vivisection. It appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of 
June 17, 1884, and was reprinted in the Zoophilist 
(the organ of the society) for July, 1884. 


“ But there is a reason for something more than vague sus- 
picion of the untrustworthiness of these roseate returns. It 
is, that during several years, when Mr, Busk has cried ‘Peace! 
peace !’ to the compassionate heart of England, there has cer- 
tainly been no peace to the unhappy victims of vivisection. 
In the returns issued in 1879 for 1878, the inspector says that 
‘in sixteen cases alone is there reason to believe that any con- 
siderable amount of suffering was directly inflicted.’ This, 
however, was ono of the years during which Professor Ruther- 
ford was activly carrying on those experiments on dogs which 
hay been denounced on all hands as of almost unparalleled 
severity, and of which his own reports are to be found in the 
Brilish Medical Journal of 1877, 1878, and 1879. Again, in the 
inspector's report of 1882 for 1881, Mr. Busk, after mention- 
ing the inoculation experiments performed during the year, 
goes on to say: ‘In the other experiments of a different kind 
the only pain endured would be that attending the healing of 
a wound and the necessary confinement, or, in some cases, by 
the action of drugs administered. The number of cases in 
which trifling suffering of this kind was caused might be ten 
or twelve.’ Yet in that same year of 1881 there took place at 
Cambridge, according to Professor Michael Foster's Journal of 
-Physiology (January, 1882), the whole series of Dr. Roy's ex- 
periments on dogs, which included displacing the spleen, and 
dissecting out all the principal nerves of the body, and irritat- 
ing them for hours; experiments which hav been described by 
an oXperienced physiologist as ‘truly awful,’ and of which it 
is enough to say that the reflox actions described could not 
hav been obtained from animals rendered insensible by an- 
esthetics. . 

« Such is the confirmation which Mr. Busk’s reports receive 
from some of the few authentic extraneous sources of infor- 
mation to which the public has had access !” 

And, again, in another portion of the same article 
(Miss Cobbe’s): 

« In the above remark, that Mr. Busk is a ‘great partisan 
against the anti-vivisection movement,’ Mr. Reid was sup- 
ported by an official letter in my hands, wherein Mr. Busk 
styles that movement a ‘senseless and mischievous agitation. 
With this knowledge of his sentiments it is not uncharitable 
to suppose that when he, a wealthy gentleman, undertook the 
inglorious and (if fairly carried out) invidious office of in- 
specting the doings of his brethren, members cf the Royal 
Society, and otber physiologists, Mr. Busk was moved: rather 
py a desire to see justice done to science, of which he is a 
votary, than to animals, for whom he has never, I believe, 
manifested the smallest sympathy.” 


A pretty man, certainly, to put on guard over a 
body of vivisectors to see that they did not exceed 
their license! About a parallel to that of “a good 
shepherd” (in this case the British government) 
selecting a supposably amiable wolf to stand guard 
over a flock of sheep, said shepherd being fully per- 
suaded that the wolf would keep off his brother 
wolves much more efficaciously than would a shep- 
herd dog. 


I am greatly surprised that Dr. Foote did not' 


hasten to exalt Pasteur’s recent (alleged) discovery of 
a cure for hydrophobia. That is the latest humbug 
put upon the tapis. Exxsorr PRESTON. 
Honorary Member Victoria Street Society, Life- 
Member Great German League, ete. : 
P.8.—I second with all my mind the nomination of 
Col. Ingersoll for the president of the League. I 


believe his name would wield greater power than . 
those of any twenty Liberals who could be named, 
and his eloquence is second to Shakspere alone. 


E. P. 


Christianity and Progress. 
How amusing it is to see with what dogmatic ego- 


tism our Christian believers cling to the idea that the 
Bible and Christianity were the only foundation of 
civilization, and claim that all progress and ad- 
vancement in all that tends to benefit mankind origi- 
nated in it: Not long ago I heard a Baptist preacher 
say in his very knowing and original ii 

had not been forthe Bible and the Christian religion 
man would be no further advanced than a mule. I 
hav just been reading the St. Louis Evangelist (I think 
that truth seekers should read all sides), and I no- 
tice a piece from one who signs himself “ B. H. B.,” 
which, I presume, means “Big-Headed Blockhead.” 


yle that if it 


He says: “ Did you ever realize in all its force the 


truth that it is the freedom of the gospel alone which 
has made many of the inferior forms of freedom pos- 
sible?” And again he says: “The political liberty of 
which we boast is in a large measure, if not wholly, 
due to the gospel of Christ.” “Hume, who hated the 
religion of the Puritans, had the candor to confess 
that they had been the great conservators of English 
freedom, and American freedomis in a great measure 
the harvest sprung from seed sown by the Puritan 
fathers of New England.” A 


“B. H. B.” takes the position that because the 


Puritans as a class had faith in the gospel of Christ 
Mr. Hume stood ready to admit that all their 
noble efforts toward advancing education and free- 
dom came from the Bible and their faith in its teach- 
ings. He might as well hav said, and with a great 
deal more propriety, that he knows the history of the 


United States because he had read “ Robinson Cru- 
soe.” I would like to hav“ B. H. B.” inform us where 
in the Bible he can find any teaching that could hav 
suggested ideas of freedom and liberty. On the con- 
trary, I can show, and Infidels are continually show- 
ing, that the Bible teaches physical slavery; and cer- 
tainly our daily experience with such people as “B. 
H. B.” shows conclusivly that its effects upon the 
minds of believers leads to a mental slavery not cal- 
culated in the least to stimulate that sense of politi- 
cal freedom possessed by our Puritan fathers. 

He says again, “The best common school system 
of the old and the new world owes its origin to the 
Bible and the church of Christ.” This last state- 
ment doubtless, at first thought, may seem to many 
quite true, but I propose to show it to be false. If 
it be so, then Christianity is indirectly the cause of 
Infidelity, because Infidelity is the direct result of 
education. Our common school system springs from a 
desire to educate our children, that they may know 
of themselvs the false and the true, and not be 
obliged to take somebody’s say-so for it, as the hordes 
of church people do. 

That desire for education was fostered by the art 
of printing, and for centuries the Bible was the book 
of instruction, especially among the poor. I doubt 
if the Mayflower had on board, when it landed on 
Plymouth Rock, any other book. Consequently the 
young were obliged to obtain their knowledge of 
reading and spelling from that book. Even in the 
past century the common schools of New England 
had no other books in school than the Bible, Web- 
ster’s Elementary Spelling-book, and Daball’s Arith- 
metic. The Bible was the reading-book, and was 
read three times a day, and the teacher was com- 
pelled to be a devout Christian that he might learn 
the young idea how to shoot, and then ye bigoted 
Godlings get up and tell us that the Bible is the 
foundation of knowledge. The history of the United 
States, history of England, or any other printed 
book, would hav done as well—and far better, because 
the youthful minds of our ancestry would not hav been 
poisoned by the dishonest dogmas of their teacher. 

While it is true that some Christian denomination 
is generally at the head of educational institutions, 
it will not do to say that they appreciate education 
more than Infidels. The Christian church is and 
ever has been ambitious to convince the world of its 
faith. The educational irstitutions are generally 
founded by charity, and some denominational church 
generally circulates, through its ambition to get 
ahead of the others, a paper, and the Infidel, with 
the rest, pays his money. And our “B. H. B.” tells 
us that it never would hav been done but for the Bi- 
ble and the religion of Christ. 

In all great movements for public good some or- ` 
ganization is obliged to act, and until the Infidels of 
our country become better organized they will act 
with any organization to further their cause, which 
is to promote education and reason, which the Bible 
and the religion of Christ does not favor. 

W. H. PENFIELD. 
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nar We wish that our subscribers who are in 


arrears would make a special effort to pay up. 


During the summer months our book sales are 


small, and we hav to depend upon the subserip- 


tions coming in to pay expenses, which are just 
We know that business 
generally is dull, that: ‘‘times are hard,” but 


as heavy now as ever. 


the amounts are so small individually that it 


would seem no one can be inconvenienced by 


paying his dues, while in the aggregate they foot 
up large, and mean everything to us. Jt is un- 
pleasant to us to dun our friends, and money is 
never asked for till imperativly needed; now we 
must hay it to pay bills with. A good many 
hundreds of dollars are due on subscriptions, so 
-we are not asking a favor, but simple justice 
and square dealing between friends. It is usual 
for papers to exact pay in advance, but we hay 
never adopted the rule, believing that Liberals 
are honest enough not to cheat the printer. 
But the accommodation sorely tries our re- 
sources, and the readers ought not to force us to 
wait longer than they can help. 
tl pan 
The Bible in the Schools. 

The writer of the following is in a hotbed of Chris- 
tian bigotry, and on several occasions has applied for 
aid in his contests with the bigots, but no question 
is easier answered than this: 

GLENVILLE, Conn., July 26, 1884. 

To THE EDITOR or THE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: Will you please 
state through your paper what you consider the best answer 
to the Christian statement that ‘If the reading of the Bible 
in the public schools does no good, it certainly does no harm.” 

Yours truly, H. J. M. 

Leaving aside all considerations of good or ill, 
there are many reasons why the Bible should be ex- 
cluded from the schools. In the first place, our 
government is not religious. The intention of the 
Revolutionary fathers was to separate church and 
state. That they are separated when the tax-payers 
are compelled to pay for the reading of a religious 
publication in the public schools is a preposterous 
claim. The school is a creature of the law, carried 
on for secular education only, and its use to teach a 
sectarian religion isa plain perversion of its purposes. 
As well might the Koran be introduced—‘“ If it does 
no good it certainly does no harm,” the Mohammed- 
ans might say. But the question is a much broader 
one than the mere “ good or harm” of the practice. 
It is a question of principle. Section III of our 
Bill of Rights was intended to prevent the establish- 
ment by state legislatures of any state religion. 
This necessarily stops the teaching by the state of 
any religion, Christian or pagan. Yet the state is 
now compelling by law the reading of a religious 
book, and its reading is a teaching of the doctrins it 
contains. In most states compulsory education bills 
are in force. A child is bound to go to school, and 
of course bound to read the Bible. How can any 
one contend that in such cases our guaranty of relig- 
ous liberty is not violated ? 

Tn a suit to restrain the teachers from reading the 
Bible in the common schools, brought by F. W. 
Moore, of Bloomfield, Iowa, the trustees in their own 
defense used this argument of “if no good, no harm,” 
and quoted the opinions of several eminent gentle- 
men upon the subject. They also “ considered the 
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Bible merely as to its literary merits.” In his brief 
in answer, Mr. Moore, the appellant, used the follow- 
ing sharp language: “We started out in this case with 
the proposition that the public school is not the place 


in which to teach any kind of religion, and we pro- 
In the wish-wash of un- 
restrained gush of section IV of appellees’ argument 
there is an evident attempt to divert us from the 
true question at issue in this case. There is a great 
to-do made over what some men, not unknown to 
Whether they 
said it or not, we don’t know; no book and page are 
cited; some of the men purport to hav been sick 


pose to stick to that text. 


fame, may hav said about the Bible. 


when they used the language attributed to them. 
the facts to be as they say. 


tected by law in them. 


sider that matter. 
dude, the expert in the esthetics of literature. 


being read to appellant’s children, or their being 


compelled to stay out of school to avoid it, and 


appellees answer, in effect, that it is one of the most 
taking and seductiv literary works in existence. A 
queer defense, certainly. 

“Suppose these teachers should introduce into the 
school, as paper-weights, on the children’s desks, a 
lot of Smith & Wesson No. 38 caliber revolvers, 
loaded. If we should attempt to enjoin their use in 
that manner they would probably urge in their de- 


fense that ‘considered merely as to their artistic and 
mechanical merit they were unsurpassed; that as a 


source of esthetic delight, no other mechanism could 
for a moment compare with them; that they were not 
there to shoot anybody, but simply as paper-weights 
—very necessary things.’ No court could for a mo- 
ment consider such a defense. This same reasoning 
applies to the ‘sacred songs’ of which we complain. 

“Now, this Bible is a religious book; it is so ad- 
mitted on all hands; it is loaded with doctrins about 
gods and devils, and is liable to go off at any time. 
We complain of the matier of the book; appellees 
praise the manner of the book. 

“We allege in our petition that the Bible contains 


many passages that are unfit to be read in a mixed 


assembly of people, and are especially unfit to be 
read in the presence and hearing of persons of tender 
age. Appellees do not deny this allegation, but try 
to break its force, by saying that they read such 
passages as are calculated to inculcate (what they 
deem) morality, purity, and honesty, and recognize 
and teach the existence of a God, a future state, 
ete.” 

We do not see, either, how anyone with a knowl- 
edge of what the Bible contains can say that if its 
reading does no good it certainly does no harm, nor 
how such a plea can for a moment be admitted. 
it is wrong to teach falsehood, those who force a book 
filled with errors upon children unable to help them- 
selvs are certainly doing harm. And before the 
Bible can become a fit book for children to study its 
truth must be demonstrated. 
many times, the Bible has page after page of filth cer- 
tainly calculated to do harm to youthful minds. The 
book is the keystone of polygamous teachings, and has 
always been the inspiration of bigotry, the reference 
book of intolerance, the fountain from which flow 
narrowness, jealousy, and sectarian wrangling. It 
is inconceivable to us how anyone can gain the truth 
by studying a falsehood, become moral by poring over 
stories of immorality, or pure-minded through read- 
ing an obscene book. We know the teachers never 
require the children to read the bad portions; but 
do they for a moment think the child does not? The 
book lies on the school desks all day long, and the 
teacher cannot watch every scholar every moment to 
see that he does not surreptitiously glance at the 
forbidden pages. But leaving its immorality out of 
consideration for a moment, we do not think the 
Bible makes a desirable companion for a studying 


However that may be, their opinions do not prove 
We lesser lights, un- 
known to fame, also hav our opinions, and are pro- 


“Whether the Bible, ‘considered merely as to its 
literary merits,’ is a great and good -book, is a ques- 
tion of taste, and this court may well refuse to con- 
It is a question for the literary 
A lie 
is a lie, no matter how gorgeously decorated; a 
saloon is a sink of iniquity, no matter how gorgeously 
furnished. If the Bible, as a literary production, is 
of the character claimed (and remember that that is 
only opinion), it is so much the more dangerous to 
the peace of parents upon whose children all its 
blandishments are used. We object to the Bible 


If 


Although revised 


the world by a word is unsatisfactory to the child, for 
even a child’s reason will question the manifestly im- 
possible. Who created God? comes as naturally to 
its lips as the question, what he made it from. The 
child who has seen the wriggling snake trying to 
crawl under a stone by the roadside as he came to 
school has hard work to understand how it ever 
talked; and it will take more than assumption of infal- 
libility to make him believe that the forefather of 
the donkey cropping the thistles in the field ever 
preached a sermon toa man. It is cruel to make 
him say he believes this or go to hell. That 175,000 
birds, from the humming-bird to the vulture; 3,600 
animals, from a mouse to a mammoth; 1,300 reptils; 
and about 2,000,000 insects, were crowded into a box 
550 feet long, 92 feet wide, and 55 feet high, with 
provisions enough to last over a year, and that they 
lived with only what air they could get from a little 
hole twenty-five inches square on the top, is very 
hard for the most youthful mind to understand. To 
be compelled to do this or go to hell seems to us as 
very cruel. 

The Bible is crammed full of utterly incomprehen- 
sible mysteries, and yet it must be believed. It can 
not be expected that what furnishes innumerable 
points of controversy for learned theologians will be 
simple to school children, and the only object of sec- 
tarian school boards in placing the Bible in public 
schools can be to make converts to Christianity by 
bending the twig that the tree may grow up leaning 
toward the crthodox vineyard, so that the fruit can 
drop into the priests’ wide-open mouths. In their eyes 
the end is so important that it justifies any means, 


however unconstitutional and unfair. 
a 


The Republic and the Church. 

- Mgr. Capel is out West, and has been lecturing to 
limited audiences. At St. Paul, the other night, he 
spoke to the text, “The Catholic Church the Best 
Friend of the Republic.” The substance of what he 
said is found in the following: 

It requires no small courage to venture on such a subject as 
I announce for my lecture this evening. It has been always 
and repeatedly asserted that the Catholic church is the op- 
ponent of liberty and progress as exemplified in American civ- 
jilization. It is therefore a bold thing for meto affirm that the 
Catholic church is the best friend of the American republic, 
I trust that you hav all come here in one spirit, to hear the 
truth in a fair-minded way. In order toclear the way for what 
I hav to say, I will first consider an objection which I hav 
heard raised again and again. The point raised is this: If 
your church makes the best sort of citizens, as you say, why 
is it that they are so numerousin the prisons and penitentiaries? 
I do not admit the truth of the assertion that a majority of the 
inmates of these institutions are Catholics. I insist that we 
endeavor to educate our children up in physical, mental, and 
moral matters in such a way as to make them good citizens. 
The trouble is the American people “hav demanded of us that 
we omit everything above the mental in school disciplin. As 
long as they prevent our carrying out our idea, they hav no 
right to charge us up with the consequences of their restric- 
tions. Moreover, it is to be remembered that a large propor- 
tion of those within the sway of the church are foreigners, who 
hav recently come to this country, and hav yet to learn to obey 
its laws and be educated up to good citizenship. 

I assert that the best and greatest friend that this country 
has is the Catholic church, There are three reasons why this 
is so: First, It is the essence of the Catholic teaching —that is, 
Catholic civilization to develop the individual. Second, It is 
the essence of Catholic doctrin to hold sacred the family as the 
basis of the state. Third, We regard all power in the state as ~. 
coming from God Almighty, and so worthy of respect. 

The recognition of the importance of the individual man is 
a distinctiv characteristic of the English-speaking races. We 
hold that the redemption of Christ is effectiv for each indi- 
vidual man, as if no other man existed, though we are often 
accused of making nothing of Christ and everything of the 
Virgin Mary. We look upon each individual man as a mani- 
festation of God’s glory. We believe that every individual 
man comes into the world with so much grace as will enable 
him to do the work given him to do. We believe there is an 
individual creation, an individual redemption, an individual 
work, an individual responsibility. We train our children 
from very early years to regard their individual responsibility, 
their capability of sinning and of receiving salvation and ab- 
solution. In impressing on the individual citizen his duty of 
avoiding ill and doing good are we not conferring the greatest 
benefit on the community at large? Itis for just that end that 
every archbishop and priest in this country is working every 
day. It is charged that the only object of the church is to ac- 
quire territory, to extend its sway, to overthrow the Constitu- 
tion, and provide for the pope what he does not enjoy in other 
countries. Itis false, Our one object is to make men good, 
honest, and virtuous, worthy citizens here, and fit for the cit- 
izenship in the world beyond this. 

I pass to my second point—the sacredness of the family, as 
the basis of thestate. In the agitation of the matter of divorce 
you will always find the Catholic standing up boldly and re- 
pudiating the demoralizing influence of divorce. -No priest 
will perform a marriage in which either party has violated a 


child. Before it is fit for that the erroneous physical | former marriage vow. Husband and wife may be obliged to 
errors must be eliminated. To say that God created liv apart, but if true Catholics, neither considers himself or 
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herself free to marry again. Then we teach our children that 
they must love and honor their parents throughout life. In 
thus honoring and exalting the home and the family, cherish- 
ing the individual duty and responsibility, and providing for 
its proper unfolding in the home life, I again repeat my prop- 
osition that the Catholic church is proving itself the country’s 
best friend. 

The Catholic church says all power is of God. The parent 
has no real authority over the child except as it is given him 
by God. In like manner, the right to liv together in society 
and constitute a government is of God. The authority of your 
president is one thing, the fact that this man is president is 
another. It is not you that givs the power to your president, 
though you constitute oneof your number to exercise the God- 
given authority. The Catholic church makes no contest with 
any form of government. Recognizing in the government the 
authority of God, we teach our people to respect and obey 
that authority, whatever form it takes. The state does not 
make the citizens, though the citizens constitute the state. 
The object of the state is to conserve to us our liberties and 
rights, only restraining them where one individual's liberties 
interfere with another's. The Catholic church does not inter- 
fere with the domain of the state in any way, but considers it 
its duty to teach me to respect its authority. Religion and 
politics do not conflict with the Catholics. In the matter of 
politics, the church bids every man to act according to the dic- 
tates of his own individual conscience. 

Having thus gone over my three main points, I wish to touch 
upon one or two general features of the question. This is the 
most heterogeneous people on the globe. Representativs of 
every land and clime flock to your shores, and are to be 
kneaded and molded into a unified people. In this work of 
unification the Catholic church is playing a most important 
part. There is a struggle going on between capital and labor. 
Your public schools—I say it unreservedly—are fostering a dis- 
dain of common toil. Your girls coming forth from your 
schools are unwilling to stoop to domestic service. Your 

. young men think that they are not expected to toil in the com- 
mon callings. The Catholic church discourages all such ideas, 
and is performing a valuable service in developing a class of 
faithful, conscientious working men and women. 

Mgr. Capel is a brilliant Jesuist, but if the fore- 
going is the best he can do for his client the case is 
desperate indeed. It certainly does require a good 
deal of courage to stand before even such unintelli- 
gent audiences as are usually found listening to 
Catholic orators and deliberately affirm that Cathol- 
icism is in any sense a friend to popular government 
and general education. But priests are generally 
credited with possessing elastic consciences, and this 
new proof was hardly needed. 

Mr. Capel may himself believe what he told his 
hearers, but we doubt it, He is not the only Cath- 
olic in this country, though perhaps the ablest apol- 
ogist in the lecture field. The Catholic prelates are 
supposed to speak with authority in their pastoral 
letters, and if this republic is receiving aid from that 
church, the utterances of the Cincinnati council are 
strange reading. That council, it will be remem- 
bered, stated plainly and authoritativly the attitude 
of the church toward the government of the country. 
A slight comparison of the principles there set forth 
with the claims of Mgr. Capel will enable all to see 
the hollowness of his pretensions. 

A famous declaration, well known to Americans, 
proclaims that “all men are created free and equal.” 
We were told by this Cincinnati council only two 
short years ago that this “ doctrin is pernicious. God 
alone is free; the church is. the interprter of his 
revelations, and men hav no right to reject it. Nor 
are all men equal,” continued this council. “It is 
ordained by God that some shall rule and some shall 
beruled. Those who are appointed to rule hay rights 
that subjects hav not. Bishops and priests are ap- 
pointed to rule; ifto rule, then they are above those 
whom they rule. The cry of equality is the cry of 
the idle and the weak.” i . 

Another most significant utterance, and one we 
desire to set out in contrast with Mgr. Capel’s boast 
that Catholicism is friendly to republicanism, is this: 

“ With the popular doctrin that all men are equal, there is 
also steadily growing the doctrin that ‘all power 1s from the 
people, and that they who exercise authority in the state do not 
exercise it as their own, but as intrusted to them by the peo- 
ple, and upon this condition, that it may be recalled by the 
will of that same people by whom it was confided to them.’ 

This is not Catholic doctrin, nor is it the doctrin of the scriptures 
which teach, ‘By me kings reign, by me princes rule, and the 
mighty decree justice.’ ‘Giv ear, you that rule people, for 
power is given to you by God, and strength by the most high. 
‘ Let every soul be subject to the higher power; for there is no 
power but from God and those that are ordained of God. 

c While on the one hand the Catholic doctrin thus distinctly 
teaches that all power comes from God, we must not be under- 
stood as teaching that the people are not permitted a voice in 
the form of government under which they shall liv; on the 
contrary we teach with the sovereign pontiff, Leo XOL, now 
gloriously reigning, ‘ that they who are to be set over the re- 
public may, in certain cases, be chosen by the will and decis- 
ion of the people without any opposition or repugnance to 
Catholic doctrin. By this choice the ruler is designated, but 
rights of government are not conferred, and power is not given, but 
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itis determined by whom it is to be wielded. There is no question | ity, and the minister's influence too insignificant to need coun- 
here of the forms of government, for there is no reason why | teracting. 


the rule of one or several should not be approved by the 
church if only it is just and tends toward the common good. 
Accordingly, justice being observed, people are not forbidden 
to provide themselvs with that kind of government which is 
most suitable to their genius or the institutions and customs 
of their ancestors.’ 

“There is also a growing disposition among a class of Cath- 
olics to teach that in some things the priest receives his power 
from the people. There ig also a disposition to draw lines, 
and to confine the priest within limits that neither God nor 
religion can permit. The priest is not appointed by the peo- 
ple, nor does he receive his power from the people. He re- 
ceives his power from God, and the people are commanded to 
seek the law from his lips, ‘for the priest’s lips should keep 
knowledge.’ ‘He that hears you hears me,’ said Christ, 
speaing of his priests, and ‘he that despises you despises me.’ 
‘Go teach’ are words that leave no doubt as to the right of 
priests to teach, or the duty of the people to listen. 

“‘ Because the people supply the means for the support of 
religion they frequently assume that they, and they only, are 
to manage the temporalities of the church. Frequently even 
under the plea of assisting in the management of the tempo- 
ralities, the laity also assume to dictate to the priest in spirit- 
uals, the more when he teaches the law of God on matters 
appertaining to government, or the duties of subjects to 
rulers. The assumption of this class of men is that in matters 
of state the priest must be silent, forgetting that governments 
and states, and the relation of citizen to citizen, must be 
founded on the law of God, and that the priest is guardian, 
and, under the direction of the church, the interpreter of the 
law of God, and that consequently in all matters of civil life 
appertaining to faith and morals the priest has aright to speak, 
and the people are required to listen. 

“ This will no doubt be a doctrin offensiv to modern Liberal- 
ism, that seeks to eliminate God from society, and to teach 
that all power comes from the people. But because a doctrin 
is unpopular it does not prove it untrue. Truth is often very 
unpopular. Neither Christ nor his doctrin was popular. Gov- 
ernments and states and peoples are alike subject to the law of 
God equally as the humblest. Governments hav no more 
right to do wrong than individuals. ‘All power comes from 
God,’ and the church is the witness and guardian of revela- 
tion, as well as the interpreter thereof. From her the world 
must learn the law of God, and the law of man must ever be 
subordinated to the law of God. It is untrue to assert ‘that 
all power comes from the people.’ ‘All power comes from 
God,’ by whom ‘princes rule and the mighty decree justice.’ 

“Guided by these doctrins, Catholics can easily see that 
though they may be associated with the clergy in the manage- 
ment of temporalities of the church, yet they must never for- 
get the reverence and respectful obedience due to their pas- 
tors, nor the loving and mutual co-operation due them in all 
the works of religion. Let, therefore, the laity heartily co- 
operate with the clergy, being ever mindful that in unity there 
is strength, and in love and harmony there is peace and union 
with God.” 


How Mr. Capel can justify his lectures with these 
plain words is more than we can see. If he is not 
ignorant of them—and it would be impudent to 
accuse him of being—he certainly is unscrupulous in 
his advocacy of religion. 


A Contrast. 

The managers of Girard College would do well to 
study the example of the editor of the London Sec- 
ular Review, Mr. W. Stewart Ross. A gentleman who 
much admires his teachings having made over to him 
a house and grounds, together with nearly five thou- 
sand dollars, with which to conduct.a secular school, 
Saladin (Mr. Ross’s nom de plume) placed the money 
in bank in his own name and that of a Christian gen- 
tleman, who must countersign every check before it 
can be paid. This arrangement was entered into by 
Saladin’s express desire, so that he can furnish the 
best evidence at any time that the benefaction never 
enriched himself personally, even to the extent of a 
single farthing. 

The difference is great between the act of the Free- 
thinking guardian of a Freethought school and the 
conduct of the trustees of Girard’s magnificent be- 
quests. 


ed 
Editorial Notes. 


A rew weeks ago Dr. J. L. York visited Bozeman, Mont., 
delivering a series of Freethought lectures. ‘The result was a 
League with seventy members. Comment is superfluous. 


In England some of the merchants find it pays to advertise 
themselvs as Freethinkers. The proprietor of the “Coach 
and Horses” attaches to his announcements “ Freeihinker and 
National Reformer taken.” 


Cuarzes Warrs will reach this country Sept. Ist, in the 
Cunarder Gallia, which leaves Liverpool the 23d inst. He 
will accompany the New York delegation to the Cassadaga 
Lake meeting, at which he will deliver two or three addresses, 
He is open to lecture engagements, and may be addressed at 


this office. 


We hay received several copies of a Western paper contain- 
ing a ministerial attack on Col. Ingersoll’s character. The 
charges are a revamp of Clark Braden’s mendacious pamphlet, 
and we cannot see that any good would come by further 
stamping them as lies. Braden is too dishonest to be author- 


For exhibiting in a shop window copies of an English Free- 
thought paper, the Sydney Tribune says the members of the 
Secular Association are to be prosecuted. The police, it says, 
“are on the track of these shameless blasphemers,” and it 
hopes thay will be sent to jail where they will be “ brought to , 
their senses.” The Sydney Tribune is devoted largely to 
chronicling the doings of gambling sports. 


Tue Salvation Army in England hav been pounced upon so 
often that they hav put the following stanza in their song- 
book, and sing it Instily when arrested: 

“ There'll be no policemen there, 
There'll be no policemen there, 
In the mansions above, 
Where all is love, 
There'll be no policemen there.” 


THE complacency with which the Catholic church teaches 
one thing and practices another is seen again in the recent 
declaration of the Superior-General of the Jesuits, who says 
that secret societies bring ‘‘ ruin” to Christian states, ‘‘ while 
the Virgin Mother's help of the Christians has alone destroyed 
all heresies in the whole world.” If there is a worse secret 
society in the world than these ‘self-same Jesuits the world is 
not yet apprised of the fact. In view of the great number of 
heresies now rampant it looks, also, as though the statement 
regarding the Virgin was a little apocryphal. 


Wirus MoDannaxp, of Milton, Oregon, is making an effort 
to secularize the government of his state. To that end he has 
had petitions prepared, and wants the address of every Lib- 
eral in the state to whom to send them. We do hope that he 
will receive prompt and generous help inthis reform. Woare 
convinced that there are thousands of Freethinkers scattered 
throughout Oregon, and if they will put their shoulders to the 
wheel they can accomplish great good. It was much easier to 
prevent the extension of slavery than to pui down the war it 
led to. So it will be easier to get religion out of comparativly 
new state governments than out of the old ones where it is so 
firmly intrenched. Let every Freethinker in Oregon write to 
Willis McDannald, Milton. 


We print this week Mr. Frederic Harrison's criticism of 
Herbert Spencer's Unknowable, with some incidental setting 
forth of his own interpretation of Positivism. Mr. Harrison 
calls the Unknowable the “Ghost of Religion.” Our uext 
issue will contain Mr. Spencer’s defense of his Unknowablo, 
with something more than an incidental attack on thes‘ tlhool- 
ogy” of M. Comte, which he labels “ Retrogrossiv Roligion.” 
It is only fair to Mr. Harrison, however, to say in advance 
that a criticism of Auguste Comte is not a criticism of Prod- 
eric Harrison, who, while holding to the fundamentals of 
Positivism, is not a slavish follower of the eminent Frouch- 
man, but a man his equal in ability, and in some respects his 
superior. The discussion is a big one, between big mon, nud 
all Liberals interested in ‘‘ Constructiv Liberalism” will do 
well to read both men carefully. 


J. M. Waneer, associate editor of the London Kreethinker, 
who was driven insane by the cruel imprisonmont of his 
friends Foote, Ramsey, and Kemp, has recovored his reason, 
and is again at work. His affliction he owes to Christian 
bigotry and superstition; for the happy hours of rocovery he 
has, he says, been indebted solely to Freethinkers. In resum- 
ing work upon the paper he writes: 

“ No thinking person can pass through so terrible an ill noss 
as mine without reviewing those great problems of life and 
death upon our ignorance of a complote solution to which the 
priests in all ages hav traded. My return to sub-editorial 
duties on the Kreethinier is proof that my convictions are un- 
altered, and that I deem my best work lies in the old path of 
endeavoring to eradicate superstition. Without disparaging 
any who take part in the world’s necessary labor, it seems tu 
me that there is no nobler task than to aid in mental emanci- 
pation. Our worst enemies are always within. Superstition 
is the fellest of tyrants, blighting and devastating the whole 
life. Political and social roform are hopeless where the people 
are slaves to religious terrors. Everywhere freedom and prog- 
ress hav gone hand in hand with emancipation from supersti- 
tion. At the present time we hav a still worse onemy. Sn- 
perstition is countenanced by hypocrisy. Many who hav given 
up the time-worn dogmas, and who in private entirely repu- 
diate Christian nonsense, are foolishly afraid of avowing their 
unbelief in public. While these are playing at pretending to 
believe that they believe, the bigots are allowed to hav their 
own way. The clergy, enraged because they know that wo 
know that they know thoy don’t know, are banded to keep 
down Infidelity, which really means information upou things 
supposed to be sacred. ‘They fight under the protection of n 
long established and well endowod organization. On their 
side are the wealth and inhorited prejudices of ages—on ours, 
modern science and criticism, with new. hopes and aspirations 
for the future of man upon this earth. It behooves, then, all 
who throw in their lot with the new cause to fight its battle 
earnestly and determinedly. No Freethought soldier cau be 
spared. Recruits ready to speak out on occasion are wanted, 
and are happily appearing on all sides.” 

<-> 


A Wisconsin Meeting. 


The Wisconsin State Association of Spiritualists 
will hold its first annual meeting, for election of 
officers and other business, in Omro, Wis., Sept 5th, 
6th, and 7th. The speakers engaged are A. B. French, 
of Clyde, Ohio, and Mrs. H. S. Lake, of California. 
The Cross Concert Troupe will furnish the vocal 
music. The Chicago & North-Western Railway will 
return all who pay full fare to Ripon or Oshkosh for 
one-fifth fare. The St. Paul road will not giv re- 
duced rates, consequently those coming on that road 
will buy round-trip tickets. Hotel rates as formerly 
—$1.25 per day. Should the Wisconsin Central 
road giv reduced rates, will publish in time for those 
interested. All Liberals invited. A limited number 
will be entertained by the Omro friends. 

Wm. M. Locswoop, Pres. 
Dr. J. C. Paruuies, Sec, 
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Letters from Syiends, 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 29, 1884. 
edtor ov the truthseaker, deir sir. 


so is mother. 


seve it, as we hav got no frends here. direct to 
: MARGARET A, GRAHAM. 


NORWALK, Putnam Co., FLA., July 27, 1684. 


Mr. Eprror: As I hav gone into the fruit-growing business 
here I would be pleased to correspond with a few readers of 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER who are in that business in California, 
Am 
also in hopes to hear from parties in foreign countries, such 


Oregon, Washington, and other parts of the country. 


as Australia, Japan, China, and southern Europe. 
Yours truly, « Tomas PAINE FRANE. 


Sr. Josera, Mo., July 29, 1884. 


Mr. Eprror: Inclosed you will please find $3 to apply on 
My time was up 
I had the 
money put away all this time for you, waiting to be able to go 
I am no longer young, and often 
This is my excuse for this 


my subscription to the good TRUTH SEEKER. 
the first of June. I was not waiting to be dunned. 
to the post-office with it. 
very feeble in warm weather. 
neglect of you. 


And now that you are in trouble I wish you to know that I 
sympathize with you with my whole heart, and hope all who 


are in debt to the Trath Seeker Company will send the small 
amount right away to you. ELIZABETH B. DILLON. 


Merman, Texas, July 25, 1884. 


Mr. Eprror: Liberals must kill the devil—if he is ever 


killed—as R. G. Ingersoll did the policeman, only more so. 
Don’t let them crawl off and die; kill them on the spot. 

Can’t you get up a good thing on the pagans of Madagascar? 
From the best information that I hav they are governed 
by the same laws that the Jews were in regard to their relig- 
ion, and the missionaries had to quit the country on that 
account. 

This is what I want to say. and say loud—Liberals, if you 
are going to do anything, unite and take the word of truth in 
your mouths and kill all the devils that you may meet, and 
do itquickly. Selah. S. D. GREEN. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, July 21, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $3 for another year. Iam happy 
to say I cannot do without THs TRUTE SEEKER. It is really 
the best paper published on this continent—allowing me to 


be judge. I hope you will excuse me for being so negligent 
in not remitting when due. Many thanks for your confidence 
in me. 


The death of Father Bennett was a terrible blow. I could 
not hav felt it more to hav lost a brother, for I feared his place 
could not be made good. I really trembled for the dear old 
Truru SEEKER, for fear it might go down, but am happily 
disappointed to know that his successor is capable of filling 
his place so acceptably. There are few such men as D. M. 
Bennett in this world. D. Boprriexp, M. D, 


: WEITEHALL, Micx., July 20, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $3.50. Please send 
TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL and ‘Answers to Christian Ques- 
tions,” and the balance apply on the glorious old TRUTH 
Supxer. And now I will say a few words in regard to the old 
superstition called the Christian religion. The pietists hold 
meetings in our schoolhouse Sundays, and sometimes evenings 
during the week. The attendance is, as I am informed, from 
ten to twenty. We hav a Liberal Literary society here, that 
meets in the same house once in two weeks during the winter. 
The average attendance is about two hundred. 

And right here I will allude to a reprehensible practice of 
my brother Liberals, and that is the practice of giving money 
that goes to sustaining the church. The old hag would die 
out in less than ten yearsif it were not for that most pernicious 
habit of Liberals. Joun SHUEY. 


Crncinnatt, O., July 4, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: The last copy of Tux Truts SEEKER contains 
much interesting reading. What has been said at the dedica- 
tion of the Monument was well said. I much admire the 
structure. It looks unique, and is a fitting emblem to the 
memory of a bravé man. I had much respect for Brother 
Bennett, although he gaveme an awful scolding once because 
I would not believe in the dogma of a future state of existence. 
But all that is bosh, and I respect his memory just as if we 
“believed alike. Since his death, I hav wished that he, if alive, 
could make known to me the bottom facts of this disturbing 
dogma. Nothing as yet has changed my views. They are 
sound to the core that death is the end of life. Materialized 
effigies are impotent with me. My sense is quite too hard for 

such bungling necromancy. It won’t do. 
Yours, etc., T. Writer, Materialist. 


WentworTs, Daxota, July ®, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: Inclosed find draft for $8. Please send me 
“The World’s Sages, Thinkers, and Reformers,” leather bound, 
and ‘*The Champions of the Church,” leather. Last list of 
books received and placed where I think they will be most 
needed. Hav examined Col. Kelso’s book, ‘‘The Bible 
Analyzed,” and think it the best thing I ever saw. No one 
but a poor, worthless, blind bigot can read Col. Kelso’s book 
without being impressed with the solid truths and sound rea- 
soning given by him. As a reference-book I consider it price- 
less. My office has become headquarters for several stanch 
Liberals, and the calls for Freethought works are increasing 


iam only 10 yers oldand 
my little bruther only 8 yers old, and he is sik al the time and 
She is not abel to work & i thought if our liberal 
frends cod help us a little bit we wood be very thankful to re- 


‘ample evidence both as to the existence of a God and the im- 


Yours respectfully, W. L. Horron. 


La Crosse, Wis., June 15, 1884. 


“Free Agency,” and, as I think, contradicted himself. 


necessitated to act just as we do.” 


agent to do just as I do? ” 
Now, let me ask Mr. Watson a few questions. 


and like that which is disagreeable to him. 


you will gain your point. 


there can be no opinions or feelings without cause. 


of him, Your well-wisher, - J. PETTEY. 


Wuuimstown, Oxto, July 22, 284. 


of the modus operandi of Miss Hurst, July 19th, calls my own 
case to mind, and I will asksome astute philosopher to explain. 
Iam what is called a medium for spirit manifestations. 
Through my influence or occult power, I cause a heavy stand 
to float through a room. I will then retire into a remote 
corner of the room, or even leave the room and shut the door 
after me, after saying to the controling spirits, ‘‘Do not let 
any person or persons cause that table (or stand) to touch the 
floor,” and then I will defy all the human force that can be 
applied to cause it to touch the floor until I ask the controling 
force to allow it to be done. I will say, ‘‘ Put that stand or 
table on Mr. A.’s, B.’s, or C.’s head,” and it will be done in- 
stantly, notwithstanding all the opposing force that may be 
applied, and there will be no mistaking of the one named, 
though the room be crowded, as is generally the case. This I 
hav been doing for the amusement of the spectators, with 
scores of other manifestations. This power has only devel- 
oped in me within the last six months, notwithstanding I am 
now in my fifty-sixth year. I do not attribute it to spirit 
power. Yours truly, B. D. Evans, M.D. 


f Lemoorg, CAL., July 15, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: If we understand aright, the indebtedness on 
the Monument Fund has been fully canceled. And in read- 
ing of Mrs. Bennett’s devotion and deep solicitude, with 
attendant honors, for him in whom her very being was cent- 
ered, sympathizing so truly in his grand life-work; and inas- 
much as. we rejoice in the monumental symbol reared to his 
blest service, in immortal token of the universal cause of 
spiritual liberty, we ask, as co-workers too in this benign 
field of living justice, that she accept our small offering to 
assist in beautifying the sacred spot consecrated in memo- 
riam with that towering shaft to him. 

Many thanks, Mr. Editor, for knowledge ebtained of your 
early experience, and that of your brother. I am glad the 
mother soul voiced her devotional sentiments, that your in- 
terested patrons may learn of some possible struggle in early 
life in manly youthful ambition for so noble a cause. The 
mother love is the warp through her whole speech. It is 
right, it is well. Receive our tribute, editor and assistant 
editor, for the stand you hav taken in sustaining those mighty 
pillars resting upon your shoulders, received from those dear 
hands and that mind which established our glorious TRUTH 
Srrxrr. Never may its future become darkened or its wide 
influence lessened, is the ardent wish of your faithful sub- 
scriber, Saran Gruce Fox, 

P.S.—It does our hearts good tolook upon the picture of that 
fine monument. We hav ours already framed, and want, 
when they are ready, one of the lithographs, as an adorning 
presence in our home. With dear Elmina, we worship all 
beautiful things. S. G. F. 


Buruneron, Kan., July 29, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: I inclose for publication in Tae TRUTH SEEKER 
the remarks of Professor O. S. Fowler, as given in the Kansas 
City Times, in answer to Col. Ingersoll, in the first Baptist 
church of Kansas City. Why I request the publication of his 
remarks is because in 1846 Professor Fowler was denounced 
and anathematized as one of the vilest of Infidels by about 
all of the clergy all over the country; and I know whereof I 
speak, for I was a subscriber and an attentiv reader of the 
Phrenological Journal of that day, and I was admonished by 
our pretended soul-savers not to read it, for it was a very dan- 
gerous publication. But the Fowlers’ writings were Homeo- 
pathic potions of Infidelity. Still, they in part commenced 
the evolution of our present force of Liberals. And I know 
for myself and others of my acquaintances, and about my age, 
that they first commenced the agitation of thought which is 
always the beginning of wisdom in our minds, and by which 
we hav evolved out of the quagmires of superstition. 

. Curis. Brown. 
PROFESSOR FOWLER CONCLUDES THAT THERE IS A GOD, AND THE 
SOUL IS IMMORTAL. 

Professor O. S. Fowler delivered an interesting lecture last 
night, by request, at the First Baptist Church, to a large 
audience, upon the subject of “God and Immortality.” 
Speaking phrenologically, Professor Fowler said there was 


daily. Iam in hopes I can interest enough in the work so we! 
can start a League here this fall. It makes the pillars of the 
church groan when they see me scattering such works as the 
last ones sent among their flock. But still I find that more 
and more of them come to me and ask for something to read. 


Mr. Eprror: I hay just discovered in Tux TRUTH SEEKER 
of June 7th that Mr. Watson has been reviewing my article on 
He 
says, ‘‘ We act from choice freely,” and then adds, ‘We are 
If this is the case, where 
is our choice? And, to cap the climax, he asserts: ‘‘If I go 
to New York, I go impelled by motiv, and still I am ‘a free 


Can you be- 
lieve that two and two make five? Can you believe that black 
is white? Prove that man can hate that which is agreeable, 
Prove, also, that 
man by the force of his willing can think snow is black. Then 
My opinion is, we never move a 
a joint or think a thought without being moved to it; and as 
in physics there can be no effect without a cause, so in morals 
And what 
cause is in the physical, motiv isin the moral world; so that 
there is nothing free in the world. And, I will add further, man 
is the sport of circumstances, and circumstances are the sport 


Mr. Eprror: The explanation of the Augusta, Ga., Chronicle 


' holy scriptures. 


mortality of the soul. The science of phrenology showed 
conclusivly that the mind of man was adapted to faith, just as 
much as it was adapted to food, or to light, which. presup- 
posed light. From the fact, therefore, that the mind of man 
was adapted to faith, it was a logical proposition that it must 
hay faith in something, which it acknowledges to be its supe- 
rior. From the fact that man was provided with moral or- 
gans, ample proof was adduced that he was intended as.a 
moral and religious being, and not merely as an automaton. 

The moral organs were placed on the top of the brain, 
which went to show that man’s moral nature was intended to 
predominate over everything else, and from the positions of 
the organs of intellect it was evidently intended that the in- 
tellect and the organs of morality were intended to be co-ex- 
istent, and to work in harmony one with the other; and from 
the very fact of the existence of the reasoning organs it was 
proved that men should hav an intelligent philosophical re- 
ligion, and not merely a blind and senseless faith. 

Professor Fowler argued that the fact of the existence of an 
organ of adoration of the deity in man was absolute proof 
that there was a God to worship and to receive such worship, 
and it was equally true that such organs had to be used and 
exercised in order to keep them in full and activ existence. 
It was also necessary that the exercise of these functions 
should afford pleasure in order that the other faculties might 
be operated and work in concert. 

The same arguments were applicable to the theory of the 
immortality of the soul. The continued and steady longing 
for a future life which existed in the human mind showed 
that there must be a counterpart. Human life was the steady 
instance of progress from its infancy to dissolution, After 
death men became superior beings. Their animal faculties 
were subordinated to their intellectual, which were perfected 
and spiritualized. In ordinary life age marked the increase 
of the faculties; therefore it was superior to youth, and young 
people were inferior to old people. It was impossible to be- 
lieve that after man had fully developed his mental and spir- 
itual faculties, and after the deity had raised him to an. 
exalted pinnacle, that he would dash him into atoms, pro- 
vided that immortality was the better thing. One of the fac- 
ulties which was quickened on earth was the love which ex- © 
isted between parents and children; and in a future state this 
faculty would be perfected, recognition taking place, and a 
more acute intensity of the power of love being prevalent. 
Beyond the grave none of the faculties were destroyed, merely 
perfected, the limited human understanding would there be 
limitless, the desires satisfied but etherealized—the soul and 
mind, infact, wrought out to their highest point of spiritual ex- 
ultation and glorified immortality. 


AnrowsMirH, ILL., July 25, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find one of Livezey’s circulars. 
I think by the reading of it and its general ring that he has 
been converted to Infidelity. The very fact that he has con- 
cluded Talmage is a hypoerit is proof that he is sincere in 
what he says. Reprint his circular. It will speak for itself, 
and do the cause good. Score one more. Livezey says he 
knows “that Infidelity is as catching as cholera.” He ought 

to know—he seems to “hav it bad” in this circular. 
Respectfully, PENN KIRK. 
LIVEZEY TAKES AN INFIDEL VIEW. : 


“Mr. Edholm, having lived among the Mormons for the 
last twenty-three years, and having been a close observer of 
their tendencies, comes out in Tar Truta SEEKER of July 19th 
with the rather novel proposition that Congress appropriate 
a few thousand dollars to pay a few Infidel lecturers to go out 
as missionaries to argue with the Mormons and spread the 
sweets of Infidelity over the acidities of their custom. ‘This 
plan, as revolting as it may seem to the churchman, is cer- 
tainly more humane, just, and even Christian, than the bar- 
barous extermination policy advocated by hypocrit Talmage. 
For my purposes, insomuch as I hav found Infidelity the best 
vantage ground for my own reformations, I heartily approve 
of it, though I would regret the loss hereabouts of the mis- 
sionaries. I know that Infidelity is as catching as cholera.” 


Moscow Mirs, Mo., July 29, 284. 
Mr. Epiror: With a light heart I am seated at my desk to 
express my high appreciation and admiration for your paper, 
the grandest and best reform journal in America, if not in 
the world, ‘Long may its precious and glorious banner wave 
o'er the land of the free and home of the brave—until, at 
least, all the evil of the Christian church may be swept from 
the face of the globe. I can say without any fear of contra- 
diction that the filthy, polluted jaws of the Christian’s pitiful 
God are growing weaker all the while. In my community, 
Lincoln Co., the churchmen are so near being buried in and 
with the past that they hav no more preaching. ‘There are 
many good Liberals here. They are young in the faith, but 
we all know the suckling babe has to crawl before it can walk. 
We hay thousands of Infidels in Missouri, but the most of 
them as yet keep still about their faith in Infidelity. Mr. 
William Foster, of this vicinity, says that we Liberals cannot 
prove that Infidelity has got one good principle in its plat- 
form. I told Mr. Foster that I would prove to him that our 
platform had not got any flaw init—but Mr. Foster was not- 
there. He would not argue the subject in question at all. 
Mr. Livezey, of Catonsville, Md., sent me one of his “ Circu- 
lars to Infidels,” stating that he silenced thirty or forty of our 
most scientific Liberal writers and lecturers of this country, 
Hon. Robert G. Ingersoll included. The civilized world 
knows that Mr. Livezey’s statement isa black lie. I wrote 
an open card to the liar in question and told him to please 
keep his Christian slime at home. I suppose he has done s0; 
at any rate I hav not heard from the sneak since. 
Your for universal mental liberty, C. B. HUNTER. 


Miiwavures, Wis., July 29, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Is our country progressing? It is doubtful. 
Why? Behold the untaxed temples of superstition, scattered 
in vast numbers over our beautiful land, where bigotry, super- 
stition, and consummate nonsense are forced upon an enlight- 
ened public, through the indirect aid of state legislation. O 
shades of Paine, Franklin, and Jefferson! look down with 
scorn and contempt upon these theological cranks. The self- 
conceited Jo Cook, the wide-mouthed maniac, Talmage, the 
half-and-half go-as-you-please Beecher, and thousands of their. 
stamp, are confusing the people in this enlightened nineteenth 
century. And with what? With beautiful selections from the 
For instance—how God sa loved the world 


THE 
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at one time that he submerged it in water near] 
deep; and, later on, in order to persuade the world to ‘fear 
the Lord their God, and serve him, and cleave unto him. and 
swear by his name,” allowed his servant Joshua to atop the 
sun, that he might see to exterminate his enemies. Sanctified 
nonsense! senseless blunders! A school-boy could make up 
a better tale. No wonder thatthe Jews were always in trouble 
and never succeeded in anything until their God forsook them. 
But our holy cranks tell us that the ways of God are past 
finding out. The more is the pity. What in the nameof rea- 
son is the use of a God if we are-never to understand him or 
find out his ways? But alas! we never shall, unless his part- 
ner, who is sometimes called the devil, divulges the secret, as 
he did when God lied abont the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 
“In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” said 
God. ‘Thou shalt not surely die,” said his partner. Now, 
who lied? For instead of dying in that day, it must hav 
seemed as though he never intended to die, for he lived to be 
almost a thousand years old. However, if the Westminster 
Abbey crowd don’t succeed in finding out some of God's ways 
after spending about twenty years’ time and several hundred 
thousand dollars, we may as well save our time and money 
and wait a few thousand years for a new revelation. But, my 
friends, we must hope that not-only in our own country, but 
wherever Christianity has left its damning blight, there is or 
will be progress. Newson Honr.” 


y five miles 


Burner, N. J., Aug. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I received book and tractsin good order. Was 
highly pleased with same, and was abundantly rewarded for 
so trifling a cost. 

In addition to this, I will add the following feeble effort— 
one drop, as it were, in the falling of the great freshet of Free- 
thought, from which many may drink and be satisfied—and 
request its publication, if space will allow, in Tus Truru 
SEEKER, for the benefit of all who read its pages and share its 
sentiments, and worship at the shrine of universal mental lib- 
erty. 

OUR CREED. 
Tune: “Bafo Within the Veil.” 
Universal mental freedom 
Is the standard of our creeds; 
This we hold in brilliant colors; 
"Tis the coming, pressing need. 
Chorus:—Orthodox and priesthood fail. 
Since the bark of science set sail. 
Drop the falsehood out of sight; 
Liv for freedom, truth, and right. 


Truth reclaims us from all darkness; 
Frees us from the sword, the jail. 

Error leaves our mental vision— 
Science lifts the mystic veil. 


The Christian’s mental dream of heaven, 
Paved with gold for human tread— 
What an error to befall them, 
When the earth reclaims her dead! 


- Martyrs of our creed hav perished; 
Hav they lived for us in vain? 
This the source of all progression, 
And our high and noble aim. 


GEORGE KRABMER. 


Er Monts, Car., July 18, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: The last five-dollar lot of books came to hand 
in good condition, and is feeding crumbs of common sense to 
a few emaciated brains who are in need of a morsel of Liberal 
food in order to improve their mental health. 

I see in your quotations from Article IX of the California 
constitution in your issue of July 5th that ‘No sectarian or 
denominational doctrin shall be taught, or instruction thereon 
be permitted, directly or indirectly, in any of the common 
schools of this state.” Yet in this county, and, I think, all 
over the state, ‘ Gospel Songsters ” are used indirectly as text- 
books to teach Jew, Infidel, and all non-sectarian families’ 
children that old orthodox myth, ‘“‘Jesus is my all, and in him 
I trust.” These Protestant hymns are sung three or four times 
a day, to mold the plastic brains of our youth to believe in the 
Christian dogmas, in order that when they grow up to be men 
and women they will think it a duty to help support the 81,- 
717 parsons, who toil not, neither do they spin. And only that 
many in these so-called free and republican United States! 
Think of the cool assurance they possess when they say to their 
sleepy audiences: ‘‘ We [the preachers] are the chief engineers 
that run the car of progress that has enlightened and civilized 
humanity.” While the real truth is, all they do, or ever hav 
done, is to hold up to the mental view of their deluded hear- 
ers an ideal painting, tinted, spotted, striped, and darkly 
shaded in the stale blood of a mythical Christ. Yes, from four 
to six times a week, not to mention protracted meetings, their 
hearers are washed, bathed, and pretendedly sanctioned in the 

blood of Jesus—a man who, if ever he did liv, was only a hu- 
` man being—taking the Bible evidence, for there is not a place 
in it where he said he was truly the son of God. Make all we 
can of the priestly story, he was only an itinerant preacher, 
who, parrot-like, repeated the maxims and sayings of his pa- 
gan superiors. As a doctor, if he lived in this age his laying 
on of hands and his clay-and-spittle treatment would brand 
him a quack. As a Citizen (take the Bible story for it), he was 
a rebel to the laws of the land in which he lived, and only suf- 
fered the death penalty of the capital punishment, which was 
in his time the law of the nation. Like the two thieves, he 
was a malefactor (see Luke xxiii, 32), and died like any other 
Christian criminal, calling on his God to help him, instead of 
relying on the muscles of his legs to keep out of the sight of 
old Judas, his Christian pal, who turned state’s-evidence 
against his chum. Query: Why don’t the parsons say any- 
thing about the blood of Judas? He surely took an activ part 
in the salvation game, for he saved God from coming down 
from his throne and tramping about among the common sol- 
diers and crying out, “My son, where art thou ?” as he did when 
he wanted Adam in the garden. And then if Judas had not 


pointed out Jesus, who can (if Christians), doubt but Christ | each one’s part triumph over the old belief in the absurdities 
could hav escaped to the mountain, and there by praying and {of an ancient production, with its contradictions and un- 
preaching succeeded in appeasing the wrath of his heavenly | truths, palpable to every close observer.” 

father, and maybe got a change of venue, and fared better One of the members was heard to remark after the reading 
outside of Pilate’s jurisdiction ? Then, if Christ had escaped | of the above: ‘‘That essay contained my sentiments exactly, 
the crucifixion farce, what a blessing it would hav been for hu- | but I should not hav thought it the place to read them.” ; 
manity to hav saved the vinegar, gall, wine, myrrh, and hys-| And why not? The religionists think all times and all places 
sop, and many thousands of hard-earned dollars that hav been | proper to dish out their hash to us poor Infidels, but if we 
paid to the priests for the many shiploads of splinters and nails | return the compliment it is a terrible thing. For my part I 
from the reputed veritable cross on which the Christians | think we hav held back, borne and forborne long enough, and 
pinned their blessed redeemer! But how strange that the | it is now our duty as Liberals to put away our fears of losing 
relic-hunters hay never found a little shoe, a bib, or tucker, or | our popularity and step manfully forth and defend our cause. 
even one lock of yellow hair, that belonged to the infant sav- Respectfully, R. M. McCaruum. 
ior! Why did not some taxidermist preserve one little spar- 
row that took wings and fiew away when he was making mud 
cakes and mud sparrows with his playmate (see Apocrypha)? 
Can’t they find anywhere one little pop-gun, or a little elder 


whistle, or one little box, or a jack-knife, a hammer, or any | 7yijune he took a trip in the country among farmers, and when 
little tool used or made by Christ during his service as a car-| he returned he wrote an article for his paper on “Country 


penter with his father Joseph for eighteen long years? Strange! Cooking,” criticising severely the manner of cooking of farm- 
strange! not one of all these, nor even an emblematic one—not ors’ Wives: : 


one fac simile! Still the priesthood can find an abundanceof 
emblematic flesh and blood on every communion day. And hi 
they can commune as often as the chief of the band deems 
it requisit to re-swear his deluded followers, for fear they will 
mutinize and join in with those who uphold common sense 
and science. J. E. CLARK. 


TEMPERANCE ‘f COUNTRY COOKING.” 
Nzwrort, Me., July 19, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: When Horace Greeley edited the New York 


I hav taken a great many such trips myself, one of which I 
av just returned from, and for the benefit of your over-zealous 
prohibition correspondents I hav a word to say. I hav long 
been satisfied that the food question underlies the drink ques- 
tion—that intemperance can never be abolished until there is 
a radical reform in the kind of food people eat, but especially 
in the manner of cooking. It is no libel on anyone to say that 
at least three-quarters of all-the food to be found on the tables 
of farmers is not fit to be taken into thestomach. My present 
feelings are nothing new on the all-important subject, for some 
five years ago, when I was in Washington, D. C., I offered a 
resolution in a meeting that ‘the stomach is the seat of war.” 
Many times I hav since thought how I ever could hav stood up 
before an audience and offered such a resolution, but experi- 
ence has proved the truth of my words, “the stomach is the 
seat of war”-—that never until the people hav clean stomachs, 
made so by amore healthy and better-cooked food, can in- 


Mount Unton, Onto, Aug. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: In our school district, which is chiefly com- 
posed of Methodists and United Brethren families, we con- 
cluded to hav a Literary Society started for the benefit of both 
children and parents, or whoever might choose to join the 
society. A protracted meeting was going on in an adjacent 
neighborhood a part of the time, and many of our members 
attended that, and thought it both proper and wise to favor 
the Literary Society with essays upon religious subjects, 
thickly interspersed with quotations from and eulogies upon ‘ ; i 
the Bible, etc., which ae quite edifying, no doubt, to the temperance or war be abolished. That people's passions 
believer, and which the Liberalist or skeptic was no doubt ex-, are set on fire by the unhealthy and badly. aeoked food I hay 
pected to swallow whole, and keep his mouth shut afterward. not a doubt. I hav seen men sit down to eat fried ham when 
But one of the members, being somewhat exercised, wrote and the thermometer registered ninety degrees in the shade, with 


read the following essay, which caused as much of a sensation |” pint OF Mien fatin the platter, when I know that said fat 
as though a thunderbolt had fallen in their midst: was worse for their stomachs than alcohol. And most of the 


CAB BETE bread is only an apology for bread. The longer I liv the more 


“Inspiration is the good which shines into our souls from I am satisfied that as an article of food pork isan abomination, 
God, or from good. in whatever form. And as God is good and, as a physician once said, “fit only for savages.” And 
the inspirations from him must necessarily be good and for where is this article, pork, which Christians tako into the sfme 
our good. Truth, wherever found, is a righteous inspiration, N a a a F eh -i T God, made? Ina a oa 
and evil, as the reverse, should be denounced and eradicated. | ¥°°%m8 WI C ANEAN OE er OWD AROTAR EA a 
Why, then, should our love and reverence of any book lead lewge part of the food of hogs is eaten ina trough that is never 
us so far as to tolerate the bad, and call that truth which, were pe oon oie aa of hogs eat their food thrown in among 
it by itself placed before us, we would shun and despise? ‘ an : , 

We are endowed with discernment to discriminate right from de food is washed down with ehh Horace Grecley 
wrong. Why not use it alike in all cases? If in our works on called “a muddy preparation called coffee. p 1 Am ROTTY, tö 
science and morality we find anything which, measured by |527 that not only Christians, but Spiritualists,” keep these 
our discernment of truth and right, would be found wanting, filthy brutes, hogs, and eat them, and sell their nice lambs to 
we relentlessly cast it out. But in an isolated instance we the drovers because they are too ignorant to keep them for 
stick to the whole, both good and bad, of a certain book, and their own use. But this is not all of the sad story. 9 A large 
denounce to the bitterest end anyone who may question its | Pottion of the men, and sometimes a woman—and a Spiritual- 
divinity, and by so doing allow reason to be overthrown by | ist, too—use the twin abomination, tobacco. | 

superstitious prejudice. Tho Bible contains many true and | And with this state of things universally with the young and 
beautiful things, but while it is looked upon as a divine book | 0/4, our prohibition friends try to make themselvs think they 
it cannot but be a curse to humanity. Were its teachings | C2 stop the spread of intemperance by law. Wait a hundred 
carried out it would be destructiv of the intelligence, liberty, | Y°°™8: MY friends, and your children will see your folly. I 
and happiness of mankind. It has maintained slavery, burnt would not hav it understood there are no exceptions to this 
witches, beaten and frightened thousands of children to death, | State of things, for there are—noble exceptions. Bat I dosay 
obstructed and denounced science and education, declaring that seventy-five par cont of the food tnkon, into tho stomach is 
that the wisdom of man is foolishness and that we can only not fit to eat; that it causes disease, insanity, and premature 
get wise through faith and prayer, drugged the souls of its death; that friod hog, and the heating, poisonous grease that 
devotees to sleep, made them indifferent to the possibilities of has come ont of it, and is eaten by millions of gallons, has dono 
human progress, destroyed the finest works of art, burnt the more to curse pa ae OKOE pan did; that all the laws 
greatest libraries, encouraged licentiousness, degraded woman | that can pees e ah in na Up: dy an. See ia id ao 
to a slave, upheld the monstrous infamy of polygamy, au- strong as the pen eiet ai care 8 $ the tide of 
thorized Jesuitism, which says it is right to do evil that good | intemperance until the people hav clean stomachs. 

may come of it, encouraged dishonesty and insincerity, made When the seventy thousand priests in cas country, together 
thousands insane, filled the heart of man with hatred for his with the so-called temperance lecturors, will teach the people 
own flesh and blood haunted his mind with horror, and the laws of health, take up the questions of food, right gener- 
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covered the world with blood. What other book can boast so ation, advocate shorter hours of labor, and an increase of pry 
long a catalog of errors and horrors? Yet we are told to for the same amount of work, the abolition of all laws that 
peruse it prayerfully and these unseemly portions will melt make usury legal, the abolition of the army and the navy, and 
away as the dew before the rising sun, and we will see and many other reforms that must some timo come, and then wait 
take it as a whole, will accept all between its lids. But is | Patiently for the people to grow up to a knowledge of these 
this our highest idea of right? Much of the very best con- things, we may hope to see a better state of society. 

tained in the book was uttered long before Christ came to Tho fanatical crusade to drive the people to becomo temper- 
earth. Why revere the copy more than the original? Weare ate is only retarding the real, the true, lasting temperance 
a people in captivity, held in thraldom by the teachings of work, making it far wore difficult to redeem mankind than it 
our forefathers, who thought it sacrilege to utter a word against La EMC if they were saved by education, the 

i i —yea, has already dawned— 8 d 

per gy ee ene eae of RE name are| The above words, hastily written after hanging up the scythe 
stepping forth, daring to think for themselvs, halting not for | ®7¢ put on paper for the sake of doing good, and if they are 
ancestral belief, public opinion, or pecuniary advantage, ready | 29t true, he or she who will point out their errors is my best 
to subscribe to no creed but to the truth and right. But the | friend. , Seward MITCHELL. 
true brotherhood of humanity will never come save through | P. S.—Who is it that is going to be a traitor to the cause of 
the destruction of every idea of a God in whose name men |liberty and an enemy to D. M. Bennett by proposing to get 
hate and persecute each other, who encourages a man to do a | back into the Liberal League that detestable traitor, John C. 
wrong on a credit, who sends good men to hell and bad ones | Bundy? Does he suppose that D. M. Bennett has no friends 
to heaven. These things hav done harm enough. They hav | left to remember the doep-dyed scoundrelism of Bundy and 
cast a shadow in the sunlight of the heart of every good and | Abbot wheg they made their simultaneous attack on that grand 
tender man and woman. We must not weave laurels round] and noble man when he was bound in prison? It is time 
these absurdities for fear we may shock the sensibilities of | enough to take back an enemy when he asks forgivness and 
those who hav believed them to be divine. Friends, regret | shows signs of repentance. Look at the villainous attack on 
not that the anchor has broken from the old moorings, and | the pure and spotless character of Moses Hull and Juliet H. 
that you are invited to sail forth upon the sea of being in Severance by Bundy, and copied into Hey wood's last Word. 
search of new truths. Many white sails dot the joy-crested | A person who will take the hand or be seen in the society of 
billows before you; while those on board cheer each other in | John C. Bundy is an enemy to D. M. Bennett and the cause of 
their search for a land of summer and beauty. What though | liberty. The attack that Bundy made on Mr. Bennett was 
you know not the end of the voyage? Truth will be your | worse than murder, and I hav more detestation for him than I 
polar star, and the breath of love will fill the sail, and the | hav for the miserable Comstock. Let him cleanse his foul soul 
joy of life your hearts, and a desire to do right and act grandly ‘ before he attempts to appear in decent society. S. M. 
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Childyen’s Qorner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wixon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


Her Birthday. 


How well I mind me of the day, 
Tinted with August gold, 

I held her, laughing in my arms, 
Our baby, one year oldi 

How fond I watched her infant charms, 
And kissed her dimpled face, 

While close I folded to my breast 
Her form of matchless grace! 


And when, on silver wings, Time sped 
Twelve months again away, 

Then sweetly lisped her loving voice— 

*«T two "ears old to-day!” 

Her little feet had learned to climb, 
Her hands learned mischief, too; 

Yet, watch and ward o’er her to keep 
Was pleasure sweet and new. 


And when three years had seen her mind 
Unfold in beauty bright— 

To her the earth a wonder-land, 
An Eden of delight— 

I kissed her pure and Stainless lips, 
Hoping, trusting, the while, 

That she might never know earth’s woe, 
Its harshness or its guile. 


Four years flew gaily, swiftly on, 

. Four joyous years of love; 

With brilliant hopes and many plans 
Each year was thickly wove. 

Her prattling voice, her merry laugh, 
Made happiness complete; 

And music sweet was to our ears 
The patter of her feet. 


Five years old! her precious mind 
Unfolded day by day, 

And promis gave of gracious worth— 
A gem of brightest ray. 

Proudly we watched her onward growth, 
As fled the hours away, 

Nor thought we that our jewel bright 
Was shrined in mortal clay. 


Six years, at length, came quick and sure, 
Rose-crowned and diamond-tipped ; 

As bright as though each year had been 
In rainbow colors dipped. 

In sympathetic grace she grew 
A sweetest friend to be; 

Before her words—*'I love you, dear!” 
All clouds would quickly flee. 


Seven years old!—this August day 
Is gay with birds and flowers; 
‘The purple pansies bloom as bright 
As when, in other hours, 
We wreathed them on our darling’s head, 
With leaves of ivy green— 
Herself the fairest, brightest flower 
Our eyes had ever seen. 


Her birthday! and, through misty tears 
I look in vain to see 

Her lovely face, her wondrous eyes, 
With love-light turned to me; 

For silent is the voice I loved, 
Still are the dancing feet; 

And wrapped in dust are ali the hopes 
That once made life so sweet, 

August 3, 1884. 


> 


The Instinets of Animals. 


Many persons hav an indistinct idea of what 
is called instinct in animals, and to show that 
it is a feeling which has by usage impressed it- 
self upon the memory, I will relate what I hay 
often witnessed in dogs that were trained to 
hunting. 

It will be noticed that different breeds of 
dogs hav different instincts, or, in other words, 
there are some kinds of dogs that can scent a 
fox much better than any other kind of ani- 
mal, while a setter, or pointer, will smell birds 
a long way off, which a dog trained to fox- 
hunting would not notice. This, then, de- 
pends on training, and shows a development 
of memory of the different kinds ¿f odor. One 
peculiarity in far-smelling animals is owing to 
their long noses. A short-nosed dog will not 
be as acute in detecting game as one thathas a 
long nasal protuberance. The greyhound, 
which has the longest nose, however, is an ex- 
ception to this rule, simply because he, by a 
constant habit of depending on his eyes, has 
not developed the sense of smell. He, be- 
ing so long-legged and sharp-eyed, has ac- 
quired the faculties of keen sight and extraor- 
dinary speed, but is a failure on a still hunt. 

It seems hard to understand why a dog can 
smell a bird, or a fox, and know the direction 
it has gone, and follow up the trail until it is 
overtaken, but when we consider that the air 
is permeated with the odor, and that it affects 

the nerves by acertain kind of chemical ac- 
tion, just as pepper would affect our noses if 
thrown into the air, it becomes a very simple 
and easy problem for any boy or girl to under- 
stand. There is nothing so simple, when the 
natural conditions are all taken into account, 
and there is even no mystery about it. The 
habit of relying upon cause and effect to settle 


all seemingly strange things in nature will, by 
study, unravel them all. 

The odor of musk is so fine a material and 
permeates the air so fully that one drop placed 
in a corked vial, by which the odor can pass 
off, will last for twenty years.* There is an in- 
sensible perspiration passing from our bodies, 
by means of which all wild animals detect usa 
long way off. For this reason a hunter who 
understands his trade will always get on the 
wind side, or will hunt against the air current 
so as to giv his dog a chance to get the first 
sniff of the game he isin search of before it 
gets away, as it surely would if the wind were 
blowing in the direction of the animal. And 
it is by means of this fine material passing 
from our bodies that our dog, who is familiar 
with us, will be able to detect our trail and fol- 
low it, when a dozen other persons hav gone 
in the same direction, for the reason that no 
two persons emit the same odor. The reason, 
then, that dogs can hunt, is because of a keen 
sense of smelling what has passed off into the 
air and lodges on their nerves. I was very 
much amused upon one occasion to see the 
effects of this sense upon a dog. A gentleman 
had caught a red fox, and after securing him 
with a muzzle and chain, brought him from 
the mountain into the village. When he got 
to the hotel steps, in showing his fox, the ani- 
mal, anxious to escape, jumped into a drift of 
snow, and holding him by the chain, he had 
quite a tussle to get him out of it, but he finally 
did, and took him into the hotel. Standing 
upon the stoop I noticed a large red hound 
coming along in an unconcerned and careless 
way, but suddenly he took the scent of the 
fox, and bristling up in wonderful astonish- 
ment at such an odor in a Village, his dogship 
hardly knew what to make of it, but knowing 
that he could not be mistaken, he made a 
ferocious bound into the snow-drift, and not 
finding the fox as he expected, he threw him- 
self upon his haunches, and tossing his head 
into the air, he cried out with all the power of 
his lungs in disappointment, sorrow, and rage. 
It was the most expressiv howl I ever heard 
from a dog, and when he took up his line of 


travel, he seemed so dejected that I believe he ; 


must hav had some notion of committing sui- 
cide in disgust, as he kept up a low growling 
and moaning cry as far as I could hear him. 
I imagined he was swearing at his bad luck, 
as some foolish people are in the habit of do. 
ing when their emotions are .too strong for 
their judgment. Scent acts precisely the same 
in regard to odors as hearing does in regard to 
sound—when we hear a noise we locate it, be- 
cause the lines of vibration and their undula- 
tions act in such a way as to carry the mind to 
the most central point of disturbance, or center 
of commotion; and just in the same way are 
we sensible of the location of a stove, which we 
detect by means of the variableness of the ra- 
diations of its heat, so that in playing the game 
of “Blind man’s Buff” we can always know 
how to avoid the hot stove, if we are careful 
enough to observe this rule. 

I will close this lesson on dogs by relating a 
circumstance that took place once, which goes 
to show the persistency of some breeds, and 
the certainty of their knowledge. Dogs sel- 
dom lie, and can usually be relied upon in 
searching for game. They will not act like 
many men, endeavoring to deceive you 
with their hypocrisy, but are mostly honest and 
true to their instincts. Upon this occasion, on 
the way home after a hard day's hunt, we came 
to a rocky patch and noticed our dog, Spy, smel- 
ling around the heap of stones, first on one 
side, and then on the other. At last his mas- 
ter told him to come on, but Spy would cock 
his ears up and wag his tail, and look so 
pleased, as though he would say, ‘‘Come 
back, I hav something here,” and then he 
would busy himself in smelling around again. 
We indulged him for some time, and finding 
him determined to stick to it, we went back 
and commenced kicking about the stone heap, 
but could get nothing out. At last his mas- 
ter told him he thought he must be mistaken, 
there was nothing there; but the dog put his 
head down and barked into the heap as much 
as to say, ‘I know better.” We then went to 
work to uncover one stone at a time, and, after 
working until almost night, we came upon a 


*An entire room has been known to be per- 
fumed with musk for thirty years, and no 
perceptible loss of weight in the musk ob- 
served; and specimens, it is said, hav been 
preserved for a hundred years, the odor re- 
maining the same. It is the product of the 
male of an Asiatic animal known ag the musk 
deer, and is supplied to commerce by China, 
chiefly, two or three drachms being worth 
fifteen dollars; but the crafty Chinese are in 
the habit of adulterating the same so that the 
genuin article is hardly known in trade. When 
musk is first taken from the animal, travelers 
say that those near its influence are in danger 
of hemorrhage from the nose, and it often 
brings on headache. —Ep. 


‘splendid rabbit. That poor animal had its 
nerves so worked upon that when Mr. Sautee 
caught it, I never heard such pathetic cries; 
he dragged it out of its cosy retreat and held 
it in his arms, but its cries were too pitiful to 
withstand—in fact, it melted his heart into 
compassion, and he spoke to it in a consoling 
way, and said, ‘‘ Well, since you take it so hard, 
and life seems so sweet to you, I will not be 
the one to deprive you of it; you shall hav 
another chance,” and putting the rabbit on its 
feet, it bounded away, while the dog was held 
back, no doubt surprised at his lost labor. 

Mr. Sautce, in commenting upon the inci- 
dent, said, “If I had the government of this 
wicked world, and could not make it better 
than it is, rather than destroy it I would do as 
I did with the poor rabbit, I would giv it 
another chance.” And, no doubt, everyone 
who reads this will agree that it surely needs 
it. ; 

The lesson I wish to impart is that smelling 
is a chemical effect, produced upon the nerves 
by a deposit of material substances, which act 
upon them analagous to the touch felt on any 
part of the body, or the sense of & heat picture 
impressed upon the retina of the eye; in fact, 
smelling is like all the other senses, a feeling 
of a material substance, but so fine in its qual- 
ities as to evade all modes of measurement, 
and, in consequence, is said to be imponder- 
able. If this explanation of the philosophy of 
smelling is too difficult for any of our intelli- 


| gent boys or girls who read the Children’s Cor- 


ner to understand, I advise them to consult 
with older persons, and to use the dictionary, 
by which means the mystery of scent in ani- 
mals will be exploded. J. R. Perry. 
— — 
Our Puzzle Box. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
JULY 26, 1884. 
1. The human frame. 


2. Audubon. 
Uncle. 
Dahlia. 
Ute. 
Bear. 
Owl. 
Nose. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF GOLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. Wrxon. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
aathor which adds very much to the value of the 
volume. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
{nculcates moral duties and human rights from a 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


GEORGE CHAINEY 


Wishes to enter into correspondence with Lib- 
eralg throughout the country in reference to 
lecture engagements for the coming season. 

Mr. Chainey needs no recommendation from 
us. We print below a few of his indorsements, 
which certainly are the strongest testimonials 
ever given to any Liberal lecturer, except In- 
gersoll, in this country: 

COL. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL: “Mr. Chainey is one 
of the best thinkers in this country. He has a won- 
derful command of language, is full of imagery, 
comparison, antithesis, logic, and beauty. He feels 
whut he says with his whole heart, and perceives it 
with his entire brain. He is perfectly honest, and 
for that very reason is intellectually keen. Down- 
right honesty in such a man is genius, He givs a 
true transcript of his mind, and givs it with great 
power. He is well acquainted with the church, 
knows all the ways of the theologian, and under- 
stands the inside of the whited sepnicher of super- 
stition. His lectures stir me like trumpets. They 
are filled with the loftiest spirit. Eloquent, logical, 
and poetic, they are as welcOme and refreshing as 
the breeze of morning on the cheek of fever.” 

“Mr. Chainey is a large, well formed, though 
rather round-shouldered man, wears no beard, and 
in these days of crops would be called a long-haired 
man. He has a big head and broad face. He is an 
orator. His eloquence is his chief fascination. His 
periods are models of oratorical beauty, and though 
ordinarily unimpassioned he occasionally becomes 
intensely strong in his dramatic effects. He is sin- 
gularly graceful of gesture. His methods inspire 
one with a conviction of his honesty. His elocution 
is masterly. His voice is magnetic, powerful, flex- 
ible, very pleasing. His sentiments are beautifully 
painted sacrilege. He would make a famous actor.” 
— Scranton Daily Republican. 

“Mr, Chainey’s lecture was one of the most brill- 
iant oratorical efforts ever delivered in Creston. We 
doubt if any lecturer, other than Col. Ingersoll, 
could use so much of beautiful metaphor.”’— Creston 
Commoner. 

“Mr, Chainey’s enunciation is perfect, his sen- 
teuces forcible and impassioned. Like Ingersoll he 
has the happy faculty of clothing an idea in such a 
peculiarly taking form, that at first thought thecon- 
trary idea seems an absurdity and an imposture.” — 
Syracuse Morning Herald. 


Address for particulars __ 
GEORGE CHAINEY, 33 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


! ANOTHER NEW BOOK: 


New! Eloquent! Elegant! Splendid ! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘(PROSE POEMS 


And Selections, 


BY 
' ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, 


This new book is a gem. It is a model in 
every respect. In fact, one of the richest, 
brightest, best ever issued. 

It contains, besides the celebrated ‘‘ Deco- 
ration Day Oration,” never before published, 
and all the famous “tributes” heretofore 
printed in various shapes, but never brought 
together till now, many other gems selected 
from the speeches, arguments, lectures, let- 
ters, table-talks, and day-to-day conversations 
of the author. 

The work is designed for, and will be ac- 
cepted by, admiring friends as a rare per- 
sonal souvenir. To help it serve this purpose, 
a fine steel portrait, with autograph facsimile, 
has been prepared especially for it. 

In the more elegant styles of binding, this 
volume is eminently suited for presentation 
purposes, for any season or occasion. 

In workmanship the volume is a master- 
piece. The type is large and beautiful; the 
paper heavy and richly tinted; the presswork 
faultless; and the binding, as perfect as the 
best materials and skill can produce. The 
book is quarto in size, and contains 248 pages. 
No item of expense has been spared to make 
the work worthy of author and public. 


PRICES: 
Silk-cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and side, $260 
Haltf-calf, mottled edges, elegant library style, 450 
Full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, 7 50 
Full tree calf, highest possible style and finish, 9 00 


Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton PL, New York. . 


MEDICAL and HYGIENIC WORKS. 


Sold at Taz TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
Sent on Receipt of Price. 
Trall’s Sexual Physiology. A Scien- 


tific and Popular Exposition of the Funda- 
mental Problems in Sociology. $1. 


What Our Girls Ought to Know. By 
Dr. Mary J. Srupney. Price, $1.00. 

Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure 
of Nervousness. By M. L. Hoxproox. $1.50. 


Parturition Without Pain. A Code 


of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-Bearing. Edited by 
M. L. Horsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


The Relations of the Sexes. 
Mrs. E. B. Durrry. Price, $1.00. 


Fruit and Bread. A Natural and Sci- 
entific Diet. By Gustav SCHLICKEYSEN. 
Price, $1.00. 


The Better Way. An Appeal to Men 
in Behalf of Human Cultare through a 


Wise: Parentage. By A. E. Newron. Price, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


New Hygienic Cook Book. Contain- 
ing Receipts for Preparing & Hygienic 
Food By Mrs. M. M. Jonzs, M.D. 30 cts. 

Talks wo My Patients. Hints on Get- 
ting Well and Keeping Well. By Mrs. R. B. 
Gurason, M.D. Price, $1.50. 

Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins. By 
Dio Lewis, M.D. Treating of the Sexual 
Relations in their Higher Aspects. $2.00. 

Prenatal Culture. Being Suggestions 
to Parents. By A. E. NEWTON. 25 cents. 

Aids to Family Government; or, 
From the Cradle to the School. By BERTHA 
Meyer. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Youth; Its Care and Culture. By J. 


MORTIMER GRANVILLE. Price, $1.00, 


Eating for Strength. Including the 
Science of Eating. Five hundred Receipts 
for Wholesome Cookery; One Hundred Re- 
ceipts for Delicious Drinks; One Hundred 


By 


Ever-Recurring Questions Answered, By 
M. L. Housroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 
Marriage and Parentage, In Their 


Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
in their Bearing on the Producing of Chil- 
dren of Finer Health and Greater Ability. 
By M. L. Housroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


Our Girls, and Some of the Things 
They Ought to Know. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. 


Dr. Foote’s Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense. By E. B. Footy, 
M.D. Price, $1.50. 

By E. 


Hand-Book of Health Hints. 
B. Foorn, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


Sexual Physiology for the Young. 
By E. B. Foorz, M.D. Price, 50 cents. 


Science in Story; Teaches Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 5 vols. in one. 
Price, $2.00; extra cloth, gold back, 5 vols. 
bound separately, $5.00. 


Health Manual, Devoted to Healing 

by Means of Nature’s Higher Forces; includ- 

_ing the Health Guide, revised and improved. 

By Epwıs D. Bazsirt, D.M., author of 

‘© Principles of Light and Color,” “ Wonders 
of Light and Color.” Price, $1.00. 
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Liberal Meetings. 
(Leagues and Liberal and Spiriiualistic Societies in th 
pina, States and noana meling regularity, can hav is 
o meetings published in this columm 3 
officers will send them to us.] Pee ae 


MICHIGAN, 


Musxxaon. —The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 

OHIO. 


CLEVELAND.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 p.m., in room 29, City Hall 
pbuilding. Lectures free, Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 


MAINE 


Porrianp,—Dr, H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
P.M. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 
PorttanD.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, r.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Bosron.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The “ Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Axroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 r.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

PRILADELPHIA.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o'clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
Tan TRUTH SerxER and Liberal books for 
sale. 

Prrrspureu.—Pitisburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecturè, 
tollowed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. —Neowark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League's Hali, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 

- cussion, in which all present are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
‘aken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 

; CANADA. . 

Toronto.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening.. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrreap.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 

GANANOQUE, Ont.—Gananoqgue Secular So- 
ciety, meets every Sunday evening at eight 
o’clock, in Acton’s Hall. Free Library and 
Reading Room open all day Sunday. Visitors 
and strangers always welcome. Geo. G. 
Meikle, President; Henry Smith, Secretary. 

NEW YORK. 

Aupany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3p.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yors Crry.—The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
83d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.——Arcanum Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 p.m. ON 

Brooxryn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 r.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 

verett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
Qd street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. —~The Philo- 
gophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 p.m. 


“ANTICHRIST.” 
Proving codclusivly that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST: 
His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—ia a myth. 
TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
88 Clinton Place, New York- 


Price. $2.00. 


(E. M. 
WITH EIGHTEEN FULL-P 


CONTENTS: 


Introductory. By the Editor. 

Astronomical Calculations for 1884. 

Calendar for 1884. 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 
eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 

Ten Years of Freethought, By G. E. M. 

New York State Freethinkers’ Association. 

` H. L. Green. 

The. National. Liberal League. By T. C. Le- 
and. 

The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 
By Charles Stevens. 

Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. 

Foreign Freethought Societies. 

The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 
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Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 
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for a day, but for all time.” 


Now ready, Price, post-paid, 25 cents, 
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BEES! 


The particul rs are simply to prevent the great logs that 
moss bee Masters hay to contend with annually, Then giv 
the bees a chance to incre-se and collect surplus honey t - 
their fullest Capacity ; allof which can be easily arcom. 
plished by using the kind uf hive describedin * Kidser’s 

ecrets of Bee-keeping.”’ 

Send for the Book and see how easily it can be done with 
afew swarms of bees. 

THIS BOOK 18 A RELIABLE GUIDE 
to all persons that keep bees, especially to the novice or 
new beginner, as it teaches how all of the troubles and 
disappointments that the bee master is Hable to, can be 
successfully overcome, such as Foul Brood, Dysentery, 
Bee Robbery, Ravuges of Moth Millzrs. Loss of Queen, 
loss of bees in Swarming time, by their flight to the for- 
ests, also the great loss in winter and early spring manage» 
ment, which is usually more than al} other Ways Com- 
bined. This book will also fnformthe bee muster HOW 
BEES WILL INCREASE AND THROW OFF SWARMS 
tO an enormous extent, all conditions being favorable. 
The old stocks will frequently swarm three or four times 
each, and oft times the first swarms thrown off will 
swarm once or twice cach, with a pood hive and right 
kind of management. In warmer climates the bees w il 
jacreuse and swarm toa much greater extent. 
GREAT YIELD OF SURPLUS HONEY. 

This Book will inform the bee master how to get the 
greatest amount of surplus honey, 4nd at the same time 
hav it in snail packages weighing three-quarters of a 
pound to twoo. three pounds, us may be desired, which 
will command 5 e highest price in market. In 8 good 
season the bee Keeper may calculate on two or three 
hundred pounds of surplus honey from each old stock, 
and from fifty to one hundred pounds from the earifer 
young swarms, especially if they do not over-swarm. 

NO MORE BEE-STINGS IN MANAGING BEES. 


The Hook will post the bee-keepers how to manage 
f Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUA 


Freethinkers’ Almanac for 1884 


BEES! 
FROM $2,000 TO $5,00 


Agents for The Truth Seeker. 


ARIZONA. 
J. S. Mansfield, Tucson. 
CALIFORNIA. 
A. Berenz, 140 Montgomery st., San Francisco 
Dr. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal. 
CANADA. 
W. B. Cooke, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto. 
James Foster, Welland, Ont. 
COLORADO. 
M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver. 
8. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denver. 
E. Keith, Animas City. 
CONNECTICUT. : 
J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 
ILLINOIS. 
F. F. Follet, 802 State street, Chicago. 
KANSAS, 
Chris. Brown, Burlington. 
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qais World. By George Chainey. 
osticism and Immortality. By E. M. - MAINE. 
© donald. ty 7 Mae B. C. Hussey, Oakfield, (Postoffice, Smyrna 
1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. Mills). i 
Liberal Charities. i MARYLAND. f 
Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. (Giving Oliver P. Taw, 632 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
Date of Birth and Death.) MASSACHUSETTS. 
The Population of Our States and Territories. Chas. 8. Coburn, 123 Essex street, Lawrence. 
The Jewish Jehovah. (Mlustration.) Joseph Marsh, Northampton. 
“That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the MICHIGAN. 
Devil. (Illustration. ) S. D. Moore, Adrian. Box 465. 
Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of | A. Atwood, Eaton Rapids. 
Philosophy. MISSOURI. ] 
The Sacred Booksof History. Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St. Louis. 
Jefferson’s Religion. Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. 


Useful Measures. NEBRASKA. 
As to Time. Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago street, Omaha. 
OREGON. 


The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic. 


Selections, etc., ete. A. Erwin, Lebanon. 


B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

George Longford, 25 Otter st., Philadelphia. 
H. Clay Luse, Waynesburg. 
Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
W. F. Schade, 3706 Butler street, Pittsburgh. 
A. M. Stevena, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny City. 

TENNESSEE. 
Ferdinand Pfeister, Nashville. 

UTAH. 

James Ashman, Salt Lake City. 
D. F. Keeler, Park City. 
W. F. Reybould, Salt Lake City. 

VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, Snowville. 

ENGLAND. 
Charles Watts & Co., London. 

The American and New York News Com- 

panies will furnish the paper to news deniers 
upon application. 


Ingersoll’s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 

in five lectures com prising “The Gods,” “ Hum- 
boldt,” * Thomas Paine.” Individuality,” and " Hera. 
tics and Heresies.” 


33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 
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A YEAR KEEPING 
HONEY BEES. 


them when putting them on 
boxes, and not get atung in th 
BEE-KEEPING FOR OUR SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 
lt being the most pleasant, as well as the most profita» 
ble busines: that young people can engage in, and at the 
same time remain at home with their parents. The sus 
thor has known of several young men whe commenced 
the culture of the bee in their teens, and are now making 
more money than their fsthers who run the farm, an 
duing it easily and with small investments. We must 
giso remember that the women folks uften make the best 
of bee.Keepers, and not 80 liable to neglect them as the 


men fo'ks. 
KIDDER’S BEE BOOK 


should be jn the hands of all persons who like honey, and 
take an interest in the little honey bee. Itcontnins more 
matter than many books that sell for two dolurs, and ja 
empbeilished with numerons cuts aud drawings. There is 
no trouble. logs, or damage that a bee muster has to Con- 
tend with but what the book will giv the proper remedy. 
by simply referring to the index, aud that wilt point to the 
page where it Js fully exp'ained,. 

ta order to bring this book more prominently before the 
mass of bee keepers, the Author proposes to giv, as a pre. 
mium to each purchaser of a Dook, from this date until 
Aug. next, the privilege of making his Celebrated Putent 
Bee Hive.as spoken ut in book, for their own use (Dnt 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 


cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 


per, 25 cents. 


f Ch . i il hi A 
dsual Patent Fee of Five Dolara to each ialvidual that | COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
wishes to make and use the hive ume, Half Calf, $5. 00. 


PRICE, BOARD BOUND, 85 cents. 


N. B, The directions for hive making witn cuts, draw- 
ings, etc., Will be ine! ‘sed within each book sold, nnti) 
Sept next. (not longer), Now $s the time for all bee-keep- 
ers to ayall themselves of this liberal offer, which is sim- 
ply to bny a book at the Regular Price, before Sept. 
next g 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 


THE TRUTH SEEKER Col, Robert G. Ingersoll 


33 Clinton Place, New York. 


God and the State 


BY 
MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 


Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
OARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
i (Editor of Liberty.) 
Price 15 cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


52 pages, octavo. 


ORTHODOX HASH. 


WITH 


CHANGE OF DIET. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR. 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 


1A Word from the Cook. —2 Choice Bits for the 
Hash,—3 Seasoned with Satan to the taste,— 
4 The Chopping-Knife.—5 Hash, First 
Course.—6 Hash, Second Course.— 
7 Hash, Third Course,—8 Change 
of Diet, First Course,—9 
Change of Diet, Sec- 
ond Course. 


WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


THE „VOLOS The Truth Seeker. 


Price, 10 Cents. 


| Exeter Hall. 


FREETHOUGHT NOVEL». 


The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 
written Radical romance. By Wm. Mc- 
DONNELL, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, etc. 500 pages. 
Price reduced. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 
$1.25. 


Family Creeds. By Wit1am McDon- 
NELL, author of ‘Exeter Hall.” Price, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


“ One of the most excit- 
ing romances of the day.” Price, paper 
60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


Nathaniel Vaughan. Priest and Man. 
A Radical novel of marked ability. Equal 
to George Eliot's works. By FREDERIKA 
MACDONALD, 404 pages, $1.25. 


The Outcast. A deep, finely written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Wirwoop Reapx, author of Martyr- 
dom of Man. 30 cents. 


Gottlieb: His Life. A romance of 
earth, heaven, and hell. Beautifully 
written by 8. P. Putnam. 25 cents. 


The Darwins. A Domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. Exaona D. SLENEER, an- 
thor of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should gend for a dozen. 
Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 
> }_ Improved or unimproved lands 
KAN SA eanywhere in the state. For in- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., write to 


WATSON & THRAPP, or C.H. CUSTENBORDER, 
1y13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


Freethinkers’ Meeting. 


A Camp-Meeting of the Northwest Kansas Free- 
thinkers’ Association wiil be held at the Fair 
Grounds in Concordia, Kansas, beginning September 
2d, and terminating September Tth. | 

Prominent speakers from abroad will address the 
meetings each day. 

A general invitation is extended to Liberalists and 
Spiritualists to come and take part in the meeting. 

The clergy are invited to be present, and time will 
be divided with them. 

We guarantee a free platform to all for the dis- 
cussion of all subjects of interest tothe people. 

By order of the Committee, : 
3t82 JOHN BETHEL, Chairman. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles, 


Price, 20 cents. 
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GCommunigations. 


Western Notes. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF A LECTURE BY THE BEV. TE 
DEUM WITT(Y) TALMAGE, D.D. (DRIVEL DIS- 


PENSER). 


This year I visited the pleasant summer re- 
sort of Island Park, in northern Indiana. The 
pious look which I wear when I vist such 


places probably deluded some people into the 
notion that I was a rather pious sort of person, 
perhaps a deacon, for in less than ten minutes 
after I reached the grounds a lively, pleasant- 
faced lady accosted me, saying, ‘‘ Excuse me, 
sir, but aren’t you interested in the Sunday- 
school?” Az soon as I recovered my breath I 
was tempted to say that my soul was fairly 
bathed, as it were, in certain burning ques- 
tions pertaining to the blessed Sabbath-school 
work, but for some reason such talk has grown 
somewhat unfamiliar to me, and I was obliged 
to confess that I was not completely absorbed 
in the work of leading little ones to the master 
during the hot weather. I heard three doctors 
of divinity -lecture, and reverends of lesser 
note were there ‘too numerous to mention.” 
Dr. Thomas, of Brooklyn, N. Y., seems to be 
a very fine man. He lectured on ‘Natural 
History,” and his lectures were instructiv and 
interesting. I could not help thinking that if 
he would throw theology aside and devote 
himself to science and the diffusion of general 
knowledge he would be a very useful man. On 
Thursday, July 28th, Dr. Lyman Abbott, of 
New York, delivered an address to the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and ScientificCircle. The ad- 
dress would hav: been well enough at a polit- 
ical meeting, but it was inappropriate on that 
occasion. The doctor gave a picture of a poor 
man crowded into one of the tenement houses 
of New York, surrounded by want and dis- 
ease, praying to the God who seems to hav 
forgotten him. I was in hopes Mr. Abbott 
would tell us why God refuses to answer that 
poor man, and the thousands like him. But 
he didn’t. Hehurried away from the unpleas- 
ant subject, and said something about Jay 
Gould and the workingmen. On Friday Tal- 
mage spoke on ‘‘ Ingersollism ” to an immense 
audience. He has a powerful voice, which, 
when allowed to flow out naturally at a certain 
pitch, is sonorous and pleasing, but harsh and 
gutturel when he tries to be impressiv, and 
ridiculous when he attempts to be pathetic, 
and this is quite often. 

It is a little strange that Talmage doesn’t re- 
alize that he honors Ingersoll more than Lib- 
erals do. Liberals don’t recognize any such 
thing as Ingersollism, and it is safe to say that 
Mr. Ingersoll never thought of having any ism 
attached to his name. The work of Freethought 
is many times too great to be fastened to. the 
name of any man living, or who ever has lived. 
But perhaps the title was allowable, as Mr. 
Talmage said he spoke in reply to Ingersoll's 
lecture on what he was pleased to call ‘“ Tal- 
magian Theology.” He disclaimed any per- 
sonal animosity, and, in proof of his sincerity, 
he invited Mr. Ingersoll, when he shall hav 
been converted to Christianity and joined the 
ministry, to preach his first sermon in the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. When the chairman 
rose to present the speaker, fearing that the 
enthusiasm was oozing out, he requested 
everybody to wave their handkerchiefs and giv 
Dr. Talmage a grand salute. Of course hun- 
dreds responded, but it was a ridiculous farce. 
I doubt very much if the distinguished speaker 
felt highly honored at such applause as that. 
He said that Voltaire, after writing two hun- 
dred and forty volumes against Christianity, 
renounced Infidelity, and begged that he 
might be buried in consecrated ground. I 
don’t care whether Voltaire recanted or not. 
A truth once uttered can never be anything 
but a truth. If Voltaire’s writings were true, 
athousand subsequent denials could not affect 
their truth; if they were not true, a thousand 
repetitions could not remove their falsehood. 

- The speaker opened his court, and called the 
case of Infidelity vs. Christianity. First wit- 
ness, Robert G. Ingersoll. ‘‘ But how shall 
he be sworn? We shall be obliged to swear 
him by the spots on the sun and the nebular 
hypothesis and the aurora borealis, etc.” He 
drawled out these words in a mocking, con- 
temptuous tone, and several people giggled. 
And thatis Talmagian logic. People who went 
expecting to hear an able argument were kept 
there in a densely packed crowd on an in- 
tensely hot day listening to such stuff as that. 
He said that John Adams, the founder of this 
government, was a good Christian. But hedid 
not dwell long on this point. He seemed to 
think that he had blundered upon dangerous 
ground. The name of Adams might possibly 
recall the name of Adams’s successor. Mr. 
Talmage utterly ignored Washington, and 
Jefferson, and Franklin, and, of course, he 


Allen had anything to do with the Revolution. 
Good Christians must hav been scarce among 
our noted men, for the speaker made a great 
leap from John Adams to Daniel Webster. He 
said that Webster declared that if he was pos- 
sessed of any superior abilities, he ascribed it 
to his habit of reading the Bible carefully. I 


don’t know whether Webster ever said that or 


not, but if he did he either uttered an untruth 
or he was as thoroughly steeped in supersti- 
tion as anyclown. Does Talmage believe that 
Webster or any other man ever acquired legal 
acumen and oratorical power by reading the 
Bible? He said the Infidel creed was some- 
thing like this: ‘‘I believe in—nothing, the 
maker of—nothing, who descended into—noth- 
ing. I believe in the Agnostic church, the 
communion of—nothing, etc.” He then re- 
peated a part of the apostle’s creed with great 
solemnity, after which he proceeded to demol- 
ish his opponent. But unfortunately his op- 
ponent was not Ingersoll. He was alittleman 
who had been hiding among the mountains of 
Mr. Talmage’s imagination. Ingersoll be- 
lieves in something. The nothing party are 
those who believe in an incomprehensible, 
three-headed, old-bachelor God, with a son as 
old as himself—they are probably twins—and 
who made the world out of—nothing. Talmage 
denied the charges that the Bible sanctions 
polygamy and that it degrades woman. He 
said that Adam, and Noah, and several other 
gentlemen had only one wife each, that David 
had more, but he got well paid for it. (Per- 
haps that is the reason he took them.) The 
audience would hav been willing to grant that 
Talmage had made one point in the case if he 
had told them the chapters and verses where 
it is stated that David and Solomon were pun- 
ished because they took more than one wife, 
and for no other reason. He said, ‘ God per- 
mitted it, but he didn’t sanction it, just as our 
government permits it, but does not sanction 
it.” That kind of reasoning may deceive the 
very elect, but a man who has been born only 
once will be apt to remember that our govern- 
ment does not, as yet, lay claim to omniscience 
and omnipotence; 

Mr. Talmage mentioned Miriam and Deborah 
and a few other ancient ladies who gained re- 
nown and ought to hav had the ballot if they 
didn't, and this proves that Ingersoll has 
slandered the good book, Hegaid one well- 
established legal maxim was, ‘False in one 
thing, false in all.” I thought the reverend 
gentleman was laying down a dangerous stan- 
dard for himself, and so it proved. His false 
statements were many, but he took the chances 
in his eagerness to find just one false state- 
ment of Ingersoll’s. He did his best to make 
the people believe that if Ingersoll should 
make an untrue statement at the commence-. 
ment of a lecture, he might speak for two hours 
after that and every word of the lecture would 
necessarily be false. Every time he thought 
he had weakened Ingersoll’s position he would 
repeat, ‘‘ Fa-a-a-alse in one thing, false in all,” 
speaking the word false in a very loud tone, 
and drawing it out nearly as long as he could 
without taking breath. He ridiculed Ingersoll 
for bringing in ‘‘that bone” so often in his lect- 
ures, meaning the bone that the Lord took 
out of Adam. He said that Ingersoll would 
make some, sneering remark about the Bible, 
and five hundred idiots would say, ‘‘ Oh, yes; 
that’s so, that’s so.” Five hundred idiots in 
one audience! How large must that audience 
be? How many idiots are there to the thou- 
sand of our population? Say there are ten. 
That would giv an audience of 50,000. Again, 
it may be all right, but, being ignorant of He- 
brew and Talmage, I can’t quite see why a re- 
nowned D.D. from the great City of Churches 
should travel eight hundred miles to defend 
his Bible from the attacks of a man who can 
elicit only the applause of idiots. This seems 
to me very much like a reflection on the doc- 
tor’s audiences. If he did not think they were 
likely to go to Ingersoll’s meetings there would 
be no need of talking to them about Ingersoll- 
ism. The reverénd speaker said that it was 
absurd for a man who knew no Hebrew to at- 
tempt to expound Genesis, who knew no Greek 
to expound Sophocles, who knew no Latin to 
expound Horace, who knew no English to ex- 
pound Shakspere. That is true enough, but 
when did Ingersoll undertake to expound 
Genesis? Iam of opinion that he believes it 
is beyond the wit of man to expound Genesis 
in accordance with historical accuracy, scien- 
tific facts, and common sense. If I am mis- 
taken in this statement, I hope I shall be cor- 
rected. Ingersoll’s first attempt to expound 
Genesis will probably be in the course of that 
first sermon in Talmage’s church. In reply to 
Ingersoll’s question, ‘‘Why don’t the clergy 
read all the Bible in the pulpit?” the doctor 
says, “There are parts of the Bible that were 
not intended to be read.” Think of that. 
This noted divine makes a long journey to tell 


never heard that Thomas Paine and Ethan 


us that part of the Bible is not to be read. 
Where did he-get his authority to say that? 
Who is to decide which parts are to be read, 
and which not? He said that you might as 
well say that the whole of a medical work 
should be read, or else throw away medical 
science altogether. 
logic fora D.D.? He compares the Bible to a 
medical work. The whole of those works are 
read, and, besides, they do not pretend to be 
inspired. The Bible is said to be the pure 
word of God, and is thrust into the hand of 
every man, woman, and child who will take it. 
Why is anything left in it that is not to be 
read? Does Talmage honestly believe that the 
authors of the Pentateuch considered part of 
that work indecent literature, or knew that it 
would ever be so considered? He denied In- 
gersoll’s charge that the Bible is a cruel book. 
“Show us the victims of Bidle-reading,” he 
says. He commenced at a large number and 
came down by degrees to ten, five, one. ‘There 
is not one,” he solemnly declared. It is of no use 
for Ingersoll, or anyone else, to argue with a 
man who has the brazen impudence to stand 
up before an audience and make such a state- 
ment as that. He never heard of St. Bartholo- 
mew, of the Inquisition, of the Puritans, of 
Freeman, the child-slayer. He said that In- 
fidelity scrapes no lint for the wounded, givs 
no bread to the hungry, ete. I tried to be 
charitable, but when he said that I could not 
resist the impression that he deliberately lied. 
He boasted that all the colleges of this coun- 
try were under Christian control, and all those 
of Germany, except Heidelburg, and there, of 
course, everything is going to the bad. He 
had lived seven years near Girard College, and 
he knew that the faculty were all Christian. 
I fear his statement is too true, but no Chris- 
tian minister could publicly mention Girard 
College unless his moral sense was terribly dis- 
torted, The doctor exhibited some ingenuity 
in constructing a series of ladders, precipices, 
etc., reaching down to the depth of meanness 
to which a man must descend who would take 
away Christianity and giv nothing in its place. 
He doesn’t want any of the ‘‘ don’t know” re- 
ligion of the Agnostics. ‘‘I know,” said he. 
Perhaps he does know, but I was convinced 
that he was mistaken, for in a building only a 
few rods from where he was speaking were a 
number of Christian books for sale, and on the 
back of each was the single word ‘‘ Creeds.” 


Talmage says he thinks the bone from which 
women was made was taken from Adam’s right 
side instead of the left. That settlesit. Tal- 
mage thinks the bone was taken from the right 
side, and that smashes Ingersollism into very 
small pieces. And so he talked for about an 
hour and a half, shooting his arrows at random, 
and utterly failed to disprove one statement 
that Ingersoll has ever published. From be- 
ginning to end there was not a sentence in his 
lecture that showed scientific research or su- 
perior debating power. He did the best he 
could, but his subject presented difficulties 
that no talent could overcome. Iwas informed 
the next day, on good authority, that some 
church-members who attended were bitterly 
disappointed. There were many present, too, 
who went more to learn something about In- 
gersollism than to honor Mr. Talmage. It is 
safe to say that at least one-half of those who 
went expressly to hear the lecture would not 
hay been there if the subject had been any- 
thing else. The papers hay published accounts 
of many failures this summer, and now it is 


my sad duty to add another to the list. Sad- 
ness prevails. 


Answer to Ella E. Gibson’s question: §..C. 
Pomeroy, Kansas; J. A. Conant, Conn. 
f N. G. W. 


er 
A Few Words for “Man,” if He 
Wants to Be Manly. 


[The following article was sent to Man. But 


it was returned with the apology: ‘‘We hav 
so much about organization we cannot publish 
it all, and now the need of the discussion is 
pretty much over, so we return the manu- 
script.” Will the editor of TuE TRUTH SEEKER 
please find room for it in his paper, so it ma: 
be known where I stand on this matter?—S. D. 
M.]. 

Mr. Enrror: I notice the subject of a reor- 
ganization of the National Liberal League has 
been brought forward for the consideration of 
its members, and that the present president 
and secretary hav given notice that they de- 
cline serving another year, In response to 
this, the Index lays down the plan to be 
adopted by the Liberals at large, it they wish 
to form a national Liberal organization, in 
something of the same dictatorial manner it 
assumed in giving advice to the League a few 
weeks before it met in annual convention at 
Syracuse in 1878; and it givs this timely warn- 
ing to this national Liberal organization before 
it is born—that it is to hav nothing to do with 
the National Liberal League, or with any of its 


What do you think of that | 


past issues, and the National Liberal League 
as such is to hav nothing to do with it. 
In Man of May 81st you quoted from Lucifer 
an article headed, ‘“Re-forming the Line.— 
The League and Liberty,” and signed ‘ W.,” 
that gave the ring of a manly Man; and I want 
it now understood that on this question I stand 
with ‘“ W.” in Lucifer, and will still stand by 
the League in helping to carry out the Nine 
Demands of Liberalism, and most fully indorse 
its position in reference to the repeal of what 
are commonly known as the Comstock laws— 
laws that were hatched in the Christian church, 
the object of which was to put a check on free 
speech, free mails, and a free press. And it 
was by the help of these laws that unprincipled 
men were enabled to persecute, prosecute, and 
imprison one of our noblest Liberal leaders, 
whose sufferings in a dungeon entailed on him ~ 
a disease that laid him in an untimely grave. 
And I feel that I should belittle myself now to 
giv up these aims and fall in line with the In- 
dex, Religio-Philosophical Journal, Comstock, & 
Co., whom I charge with being at the founda. 
tion of this unjust, unrighteous, and malicious 
prosecution. No, Mr. Editor; others may take 
such a course as they choose, but as for me, I 
never can giv my name and means to work 
with such until they bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance, which as yet they never hav 
done. S. D. Moors. 
Adrian, Mich., June 10, 284. _ 


“The Church the Worst House of 
Prostitution There.” 
C. C. Post in Chicago Express. 


One day last week we had occasion to go to 
one of the railroad depots in the heart of this 
great city. , 

We were to meet there a friend who was to 
come on an afternoon train. 

We walked from our office to the depot, and 
finding it a full half-hour to train time con- 
cluded to extend our walk beyond; and into a 
portion of the city with which we were unac- 
quainted. i 

A very few minutes sufficed to bring us to a 
district of a character such as those of our 
readers who are unacquainted with cities, or 
whose acquaintance is limited to. occasional 
trips to the principal centers of trade in cities, 
can hav little conception of. 

Every second building was a house of pros- 
titution, as was clearly evinced by the number 
of young women standing at the doors, or sit- 
ting idly at the windows gazing into the street. 

The remaining buildings were occupied as 
‘saloons, dance-houses, second-hand clothing 
stores, pawn shops, and an occasional filthy- 
looking grocery or rag-picking establishment. 

Squads of dirty children, from the little 
toddler of two years to the dwarfed and 
stunted child of six or seven, of both sexes, 
but all of them too young to be of any service 
in the pursuits of sin and crime by which their 
parents obtain a living, were amusing them- 
selvsas best they could upon the sidewalk and 
in the alleyways. i j 

Among them were many whose faces showed 
intelligence, but not one who was not filthy, 
few who were not ragged, while a portion 
were barefooted although it was in the first 
days of December, and the writer was clad in 
overcoat and fur cap. Through this district, * 
and between the two rows of buildings de- 
voted to such purposes and furnishing such a 
school for future citizens of the republic, flows 
a not inconsiderable tide of.traffic; and labor- 
ing men, and possibly laboring women, must 
pass through it in going to and from their 
daily toil. : 

I hay said that the buildings not occupied 
by saloons, rag-picking establishments, dirty 
groceries, pawn shops, and the like—of each a 
few, except the saloons, which were numerous 
—were houses of prostitution. With these latter 
I include the church which stands near the 
beginning of the row, and which, if sins of 
omission are to be taken into consideration, is 
largely responsible for the existence of the 
others. 

Oh, no; the church was not built there for 
the purpose of carrying a knowledge of Christ 
to these sinful outcasts. - 

The church was built first, as was proven by 
the evident age of the structure, and by the 
fact that costly brown stone churches are not 
built in such localities, or for such purposes. 

No, the church was first built, and. under 
the shadow of its steeple these pest-houses of 
sin and iniquity hav been established and are 
now flourishing. This could not hav been 


y possible if the church had taught as Christ 


commanded, and this is why we say the church 
is the worst house of prostitution there. 

And now to those who are tempted to con- 
demn us for our saying we wish to put a ques- 
tion. 

Do you believe that this state of affairs 
would hav existed in that community if that 
church had taught, both by precept and 
exampie, the things which Christ taught ? 

Had the pastor of that church, and its mem- 
bers, not shown that they loved wealth and 
so-called “respectability” better than they 
loved their fellow men and women; had they 
in their daily business transactions practiced 
the great truths which Christ taught, do you 
not believe that their influence would hav 
been sufficient to hav kept that community 
pure? 

If you do not, then hav you less faith in the 
influence of Christ’s teachings upon society 
and the hearts of men than has the writer ọ$ 


this article, for he believes that if the true doc- 
trins of the great master were proclaimed from 
the pulpits of the land no such plague-spots 
-would long exist anywhere, much less sprin 

to life under the very shadow of the churches. 

The church professes to teach righteousness, 
justice, and mercy. 

What it really does teach is vastly different. 

Unrebuked of its pastors and sanctioned by 
its teachings, the members of the church 
practice§extortion without mercy, and weigh 
justice by statutory enactments of which they 
hav secured the passage by bribes. 

For theft they hav substituted usury, and 
for highway robbery the safer crimes of stock- 
watering, and corners on the necessaries of 
life; and hav built churches and paid pastors 
with the money of which they hav thus robbed 
the people. ` 

Do they think they can rob without impov- 
erishing their victims? 

Do they expect those whom they hav robbed 
and impoverished will respect the Christ who 
is preached of in churches built with the pro- 
ceeds of the robbery? 

Does the church think that the victims 
of such subtle schemes for robbing as usury 
and stock-watering will not attempt to match 
the cunning which devised those schemes, 
with the cunning of the pick-pocket and 
sneak-thief—the intellectual strength, which 
has forced upon society the acceptance of such 
infamous schemes, by the force of arm that 
wields the sand-bag and bludgeon ? 

Are they who hav prostituted their souls to 
devising or upholding such schemes for heap- 
ing up riches beyond their needs, fit to preach 
repentance and purity to those who hav pros- 
tituted their bodies in order to get bread? 

The evidence in the case proves that they 
are not. i 

It proves that the prostitution of their 
bodies by the victims of such unholy schemes 
for wholesale robbery is but the natural fruit 
of the prostitution of souls to the spirit of 
greed, upheld and made respectable by its 
alliance with the church. 


Freethinkers’ Meeting. 


A Camp-Meeting of the Northwest Kansas Free- 
thinkers’ Association will be held at the Fair 
Grounds in Concordia, Kansas, beginning September 
ad, and terminating September 7th. ; 

Prominent speakers from abroad will address the 
meetings each day. 

A general invitation is extended to Liberalists and 
Spirftualista to come and take part in the meeting. 

The clergy are invited to be present, and time will 
be divided with them. 

We guarantee a free platform to all for the dis- 
cussion of all subjects of interest to the people, 

By order of the Committee, 

34132 JOHN BETHEL, Chairman. 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 


«í PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETC., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


«¢ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
‘men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. O. Lenanp, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Bend for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


D. M. BENNETT. 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFIOE 
THE SUNDAY LAWS, 
BY J. G. HERTWIG. 


‘price, 10 conta, For sale at this office 


LADIES’ MAGNETIO JAOKET.. Price, $18, 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 


letter or in person free of charge. Send 


for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


471 West Madison Street, 


Chicago, Il, 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced 
and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aid of MEDIOIN. 


THE AOME OF PERFEOTION: 
Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in 
One Week. 


OINOCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 

Dz, L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
Pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous, Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing asuit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Oom- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hay experienced great 
benefit, and if í improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances ag the only means of effecting 
a sure cure. Yours respectfully, 

M. H. CLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


- Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in the same 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day untll, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 


our claims are correct in every particular 
THESE APPLIANCES ARE 


Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1892. 
DE. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A, BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 16, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Olothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
On. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hav since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 


= 


ort ne ieee re, ata that bringa relist one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from alady who bad been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the Knife would save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she is pertectly well, and has not taken a dose of 
medicin since putting on the appliances. QGonsult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 
for you; it will pay you. 

SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 

DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to tail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, sothat I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping,jall of whom declared that I had an Ovarian Tumor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the Knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had abows made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called*to the Bureka Magnetic Appltances. Asa drowning man 
will catch ata straw, so did I catch at this faint hope ofacure. Four months ago I purchased a suit_of 
your appliances, From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- J 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hay not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 

Gratefully yours, Mrs. MARY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not Worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 


market, they impart no shocks and ieaves no sores. 
PRICE LIST. 
Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts - = = 6.00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts,- - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances,each, - - 5.00 
Leg Belts, each, =. 4,00 
Knee Caps, each, - = = 8.00 
Wristlets, each, =- ss 1.50 
Sleeping Caps, - =- =- =- 4.00 
Ladies Jacket - - =- 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, -= = - 15.00 
Superfine Insoles, - - -~ 1.00 


Children’s garments upon application. 


YY 


Any of the above garments senttoany address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. Ifyou are uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. hile our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magneticquality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any ofthe so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


wot ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


30 that we can Say With truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifie higher 
«han ordinary clothing. : 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
apon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 
s3drag3 for further Information, i 7 DE. L. TENNEY, 
471 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Marriage and Divorce, 


Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 

Rational Deductions from Established Principles 

Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 

Prevention Better than Cu" e. 

Price, 50 cents. Neatiy bound in cloth. For sai 
at this office. 


88 Clinton Place, New York. 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA. 


INOLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- - 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Dlustrationa. 
290 Pages. ; 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
38 Olinton Place, New York. 


The BIBLE—WHENOE ard WHAT? - 


BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 


A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 
ing the literature contained in the Old and 


New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 
Addrees THE TRUTH SEKKKH. 
88 Clinton Place. NY 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK 


JESUS CHRISL A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Onristianity. 

Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and Ubemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, England. 

Price, boards, 15 cents; paper, 60 cents, 
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THE SCLENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 
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KNOW THYSELF. 


A real Medical Work on Manh 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A honk far avaru man wonne middle-aged. 


ut an Instance of failure. ` 
Mention this paper. 


~ THYSELF 
DR. FELLOWS 


is a regularly educa 

ed and legally quali- 
fied pbysictan, and 
the most successful 
as his practice will 
prove. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusiviy all disexses 
of the Sexual. Or- 
gans, in which he 
Siands pre-eminent. 
SPER MATORRHGA 
aud IMPOTENOY 
as the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
sexual excesses {n ma- 
turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual 

power,reudering mar- 


riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDIOIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his ‘Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J. and say where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“ Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” ys 


1UPTURES GUREDS 


xyMedical Compound and Improved 
Silastic Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
£8 day. B 


8 


Koliabio refereuces garen, Boni 
samp for circular, and say in what papai 
a vesi paw miy adverticament, Address tapa. 
LJ 


W. A Galia Saltavitie, Sotin Ue, Mo 
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Gems of Thoaght 


= — WY. State Freethinkers’ Association. 


WHEN Cæsar happened to see some strangers at 
Rome carrying young dogs and monkeys in their 
arms and fondly caressing them, he asked, ‘Whether 
the women in their country never bore any chil- 
dren?” thus reproving, with a proper severity, those 
who lavish upon brutes that due onlyto mankind.: 
In the same Manner we condemn those who employ 
that curiosity and love of knowledge which nature 
has implanted in the human soul upon low and 
worthless objects, while they neglect such as are ex- 
cellent and useful. Our senses, indeed, by an effect 
almost mechanical, are passiv to the impression of 
outward objects, whether agreeable or offensiv, but 
the mind, possessed by a self-directing power, may 
turn its attention to whatever it thinks proper. It 
should, therefore, be employed in the most useful 
pursuits, not barely in such contemplation as may 
nourish its faculties.--Plutarch’s Lives. 


THE young, if they know their own happiness, will 
carefully cherish the love of nature, not as a mere 
pastime, nor as & mere sensuous delight, but as a 
constant source of intellectual life and illumination. 
Let them go forth into its open face with the prob- 
lems that torment them, with the books that puzzle 
them, with the thoughts that are often a weariness 
and distraction; and it is wonderful what a quiet ra- 
diance will often steal into their hearts—how bur- 
dens will be lifted up and the vision of & contempla- 
tiv faith dawn upon them in glimpses, if not in per- 
fect outline.—Principal Tulloch. 


NATURE never did betray 

The heart that loved her; ‘tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this one life to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where unkindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all we behold 
Is full of blessings. 

—Wordsworth's Tintern Abbey. 


“ BE still, 
White Kantaka! be still, and bear me now 
The farthest Journey ever rider rode; 
For this night take [ horse to find the TRUTH, 
And where my quest will end yet know I not, 
Save that it shali not end until I find. 
Therefore to-night, good steed, be fierce and bold! 
Let nothing stay thee, though a thousand blades 
Deny the road! Let neither wall nor moat 
Forbid our flight! Look! if I touch thy fiank 
And cry, ‘Oh, Kantaka! let whirlwinds lag 
Behind thy course! Be fire and air, my horse! 
To stead thy lord; so shalt thou share with him 
‘The greatness of this deed which helps the world; 
For therefore ride I, not for men alone, 
But for all things which, speechless, shure our pain 
And hay no hope, nor wit to ask for hope. 
Now, therefore, bear thy master valorously!”’ 
—Lord Buddha to His Steed, in Edwin Arnold's Light 
of Asia. . 


THE ”inteuigent reader’ nas, Without doubts RÀ 
served that the more peculiar are our friends’ Agin- 
ions, the more “ touchy they are about them;” that’ 
their sensitivaess about them varies, in fact, in the 

nverse proportion to the popularity of their theories. ' 

Thus one may expross one’s own ideas in comparativ 
safety toa Tory or a Radical; but it is highly dan- 
gerous to venture on such a course with a Vegeta- 
rian, or a Liberalist, or a Homeopath. Always in ex- 
pectation of ridicule, these good folks scent, in every 
word, the fiavor of offense, and woe be to him who 
treads upon the tender topic. And of all susceptible 
gentry that adorn our planet, the believers in Spirit- 
ualiem are the most thin-skinned.—James Payn's 
Under One Roof. 


PERHAPS as correct a definition of the soul as can 
be given is: that part of man which enables him to 
think. It is, therefore, the same as the mind; and 
as that depends on the brain, there can be no soul or 
mind where the human brain is lacking or gone. 
This seems to be the teaching of physiology, and it 
is probably the truth. But itis common to speak of 
soul or mind as existing after the death of the body, 
yet this does not appear possible, from the fact that 
the soul or mind is partof the body, or aliied with it. 
—Boston Investigator. 


IN & popular polnt of view nothing can come up to, 
or, atany rate, exceed, Dr. Isaac Watts’s deliverance 
on this subject. “How do you know, my good child, 
that you hav a soul?” ‘Because I hay something 
Within me that can think and know; can wish and 
desire; can rejoice and be sorry, which my body 
cannot do.” — Mather's Catechism. 


BE of good cheer. Speak thou the truth, 
And then thou shalt not fail. 


—Sophocles. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION; 


; Where Held—The Speakers Engaged—The Hotels, Railroads, etc. 


Tue New YORK STATE FREETHINKERS’ ASSOCIATION, in accordance with its established cus- 
tom, has invited the Freethinkers of all the other states, and also of Canada, to meet them 


in annual Convention, at Cassadaga Lake, N. Y., on the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th days of. 


September next. 


THE SPEAKERS, | ae 


The following well-known speakers hav been engaged to address the Convention: Thad- 
dens B. Wakeman, of New York; Miss Helen H. Gardner, of St. Louis; Courtlandt Palmer, 
of New York; Charles Watts, of London, England; Allen Pringle, of Selby, Canada; Col. 
John R. Kelso, of Modesto, Cal.; George Chainey, of Boston; J. H. Burnham, of Saginaw 
City, Mich.; Mrs. Dr. Juliet H. Severance, of Milwaukee; Stephen Pearl Andrews, of New 
York; Dr. John Stoltz, of Chicago; William S. Bell, of Boston; Judge R. S. McCormick, of 
Franklin, Pa.; John E. Remsburg, of Atchison, Kansas; Lyman C. Howe, of Fredonia, N. 
Y.; M. E. Billings, of Waverly, Iowa; Hon. A. B. Bradford, of Enon Valley, Pa.; Charles B. 
Reynolds, of Rochester, N. Y.; Samuel P. Putnam, of New York; Dr. William F. McCor- 
mick, of Franklin, Pa.; and Richard B. Westbrook, D.D., orthodox, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
And the following hav also been invited, the most of whom are expected to be present: 
Hon. Elizur Wright, of Boston; F. E. Abbot, Cambridge, Mass.; Horace Seaver, Boston; 
Luther Colby, Boston; Judge Arnold Krekle and Mrs. Judge Krekle, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
James Parton, of Newburyport, Mass.; Judge Carter, of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia; and B. F. Underwood, editor of the Index, Boston, Mass. It is possible that 
Col. Ingersoll will be present and address the Convention. . 


THE SINGING. 


Professor A. D. Lane, of Olean, N. Y., one of the most popular professional singers in 
the state, accompanied by as good & quartet of voices as can be found in Western New York, 
has been engaged to provide the musical entertainment for the occasion. Professor H. H. 
Hall, who sang for the Rochester Convention, has also been engaged. 


THE PLACE OF MEETING. l ` 


_ The location where the Convention is to meet is one of the most pleasant and pictur- 
esque in the state. Itis described as follows in a circular issued by the Association: ‘The 
Cassadaga Lake Camp-meeting Grounds are eight miles from Lake Erie, and seven hundred 
feet above it; situated midway between New York and Chicago, one and a half hours by rail 
from Buffalo, five from Cleveland, nine from Pittsburgh, fourteen hours from Cincinnati, 
sixteen from Philadelphia, eighteen hours from New York, twenty hours from Boston and 
Washington, and twenty-one from Chicago. It lies on the shore of a beantiful chain of 
lakes, three in number, and at an elevation of nearly fourteen hundred feet above the level 
of the sea.” The Association last year erected on the grounds an amphitheater, with a seat- 
ing capacity of twenty-five hundred people, with the seats in a semi-circle, which givs*every 
one present an opportunity to hear all that is said from the speaker’s platform. 


ROUTES OF TRAVEL AND RAILROAD RATES. 


Eastern and western passengers over the Nickel Plate, Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern railroad, and eastern passengers over the New York, Lake Erie & Western (formerly 
Erie) railroad, change cars at Dunkirk, N. Y., and take the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & 
Pittsburgh railroad to the ‘Cassadaga Camp-meeting Grounds.” 

Eastern and western passengers over the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio railroad (for- 
merly Atlantic & Great Western), and eastern passengers over the Buffalo & Jamestown 
railroad, change cars at the Atlantic & Great Western Crossing, and take the Dunkirk, Alle- 
gheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad to Lily Dale Station. 

To be more definit, persons coming to the Convention from most of the cities and large 
towns in the United States will find it the cheaper to purchase excursion tickets to Chau- 
tauqua Lake. These can be obtained very cheap; and then leave the cars at the crossing of 
the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad near Jamestown, and then take the 
last mentioned road to Lily Dale Station, near the camping grounds. Persons coming from 
any station on the New York, Lake Erie & Western railroad, or any of its branches west of 
Binghampton, will pay full fare to Dunkirk, and then be returned at one-third fare home. 
The Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad will sell excursion tickets at two cents 


.& mile from any station on that road. 


THE HOTEL RATES. 


The following prices hav been established at the hotels for board: $1.50 per day, for one 


‘day and less than three days; and over, $1 per day. Table board: breakfast, 40 cents; din- 


ner, 50 cents; supper, 30 cents. Lodgings, 25 to 30 cents. The hotel accommodations. are 
sufficient to entertain all who may attend. ` : 
H L. GREEN. 


Salamanca, N. Y. Secretary New York State Freethinkers’ 


Association. 


P. S.—I am glad to announce that the Trath Seeker Company will hav an agent on the 
grounds with a large assortment of Freethought publications for sale. The editor of Tux 
Truru SEEKER. Will, as heretofore, make full reports of the proceedings. Other reporta of 
the Convention will be published in the New York Herald, the Buffalo Courier, and other 
secular papers. H. L. G. 


On Monday and Tuesday, Sept. Sth and 9th, the 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 


WILL HOLD ITS 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONGRESS 
At the same place. 


In his call for the Congress the President of the League invites “all citizens of the 
United States, whether they hav acted with this League or not, who believe in a secular 
republic, separation of church and state; the equality of all citizens before the law, without 
distinction of creed or race or sex; justice for all, and privileges and monopolies for none; 
the need of universal secular education, free speech, and a free press as the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage.” ; 

All Charter and Life Members of the League, and all delegates from local Auxiliary 
| Leagues, will hav votes in the Congress. - Each Auxiliary is entitled to send five delegates— 
its president, secretary, and three other members—to the Congress. Annual members are 
entitled to seats in the Congress, and to votes by the permission of the Congress. 


church choir is down in the cellar. 
to sour, and then it can’t be heard so distinctly. 


paved solid with gold blocks. 


golden, why don’tthe gilty get in?” 


you say, then?” 


Pads and Endi. 


MR. EDMUNDS'S feelings are hurt because Mr. 
Greely forgot to name an iceberg after him.” 


Miss MAMIE ANDERSON, has made the interesting. 


discovery that the tomb of the late Miss Jule Capulet 
isat the bottom of a cake-oven, 


ALL the horses seem to be more successful in 


lowcring the records this year than ever before. The 
bank presidents are with them. 


“I THINK I’ll take a run out into the suburbs,’ 
said a New Yorker. 
“ Oh, I guess I'll go out to Boston.” 


“ Boys, can you tell me anything remarkable in 


the life of Moses?” asked a Sabbeth-school teacher. 


“ Yes, sir,” shouted one of the boys: ‘‘ he broke all 
the commandments at once.” 


AN Indiana man who was recently hanged nodded 
to a minister who desired to giv consolation just be- 
fore the drop fell and said: “I’ll see you later.” 
The minister is sorry he said anything now, 


e 
A MEMBER of the Kentucky legislature, who at- 
tended a service at the Episcopal church at Frank- 
fort, was asked how -he liked it, and he replied: 
“ Purty well; I riz and fell with them every time.’ 


LITERATURE, it seems, affects the consumption of 
certain beverages. An enormous trade in aerated 
waters has arisen since Byron, in “Don Juan,” com- 
mended the virtues of soda-water. This may also 
account for the enormous trade in whisky stnce the 
Bible first published the story of Noah’s defiance of 


prohibition doctrins.— Puck. 


WE don’t blame him. too. In an old-fashioned 
church in Philadelphia the choir roosts in a gallery 


above the pulpit, and the pastor is seriously con-. 
templating resignation if the men and women sing- 


ers do not cease their careless habit of dropping 


peanut-she Is down on his bald head while he is 


preaching. The best place to keep the average 


It is not 80 apt 


“THE moon is waning,” Elfrida said, sitting a . 
little closer to Ethelred to keep off the malaria.’ 


“ Yes,” said old Sir Marmalade, her sire, who crossed 
the piazza at that moment; “and the swain is 
mooning. Haw, haw, haw!” and he was gone. 
Ethelred shuddered and drew Elfrida to his side 
until she had to breathe in her mind. ‘ Thank 


heaven,” he said earnestly, “thatthe moon is not 
waxing! I tremble to think what a joke it might 


hay suggested to him.” ` 


A BARNYARD IDYL. 

A city girl, with bang and curl, 
And frills and fiounces fine, 
Went with her uncle forth to see 
The milkmaid milk the kine, 


And as she stirred among the herd, 
She shook her rustling silk, 

And cried, “O uncle, where’s the cow 
That givs the buttermilk?" » 


‘í GEORGE, dear,” cried Eveline, ‘do you suppose 
heaven is as nice a place as people say itis?’ “Well, 
really, Eveline, asi hav never been there, I cannot 


say; but from what I hear, the society there is very 
“ Bverything is bright and golden there, - 


select.” 
isn’t it, George?” ‘Yes, darling. The streets are 
Golden bricks make 


the houses, and only specie payments are allowed.” 


“ Well, then, George,” archly said the maiden, as” 


she nestled closely to her lover, “if everything is so 
But the answer 


came not. He had gone to be a cowboy. 


A YOUNG woman from the country was suing her 


ex-sweetheart for breach of promis, and the lawyers 
were, as usual, Making all sorts of inquisitiv inter- 
rogatories. 
defendant frequently sat very close to you?” 
sir,” was the reply, With a hectic flush. 
close?” 
rettin’ room we needed.” 


“You say,” remarked one, “that the 
“Yes, 
“How 
“ Olose enough, 80’8 one cheer was all the 
“ And you say he put his 
“No, I didn’t.” “What did 
‘“‘T said he put both arms around 
me.” “Then what?’ “He hugged me.” ‘Very 
hard?” ‘Yes, he did. 80 durn hard that I came 
purty near hollerin’ right out.” ‘*Why didn’t you 
‘holler?’ ‘’Oause.” “That’s no reason. Be ex- 
plicit, please. Because what?’ ‘*’Cause I waS 
afeered he’d stop.” The court fell off the bench and 
had to be carried out and put under the hydrant for 
the purpose of resuscitation. 


arm around you?” 


AN evaugelist from the East made & tour to Texas 
recently for the purpose of saving some of the des- 
perate denizens of the Lone Star state. He opened 
hi- first meeting in what is known in the state as & 
“tough town.” About thirty hard-looking male cit- 
izens comprised the audience. After the good man 
had discoursed a little and sung several revival 
hymns, he requested that a collection be taken up to 
carry him further into. the state. A tall and fierce- 
looking Texan, armed to the nape of his neck, 
passed his sombrero around, with the significant 
remark, “ Guy Hberally, boys; you’ve seen the show, 
and we ain’t the men to beat any showman.” The 
result was that every man contributed something, 
and when the hat was passed to the. evangelist he 
examined the contents and then remarked: “I find 
in this hat four dollars, fifteen cents, and two over- 
coat buttons,” ‘That ain’t a squar’ deal,” yelled 
the fierce man who had taken up the collection, as he 
mounted the cbair. ‘The man who put them but- 
tons in the hat will redeem them at fifty cents 
apiece, or there'll be hell here in the toss of a cent ” 
“Make no disturbance, my friend,” pleaded the 
evangelist, holding the supposed buttons in full 
view. ‘‘I will—’ Ashoutand considerable laugh- 
ter cut off the evangelist’s remark, and the tall man, 
without dismounting from the chair, said: ‘Mister 
Preacher-man, you’re clean off on overcoat buttons. 
Them ain’t no buttons; them are chips, good for 
fifty cents’ worth of licker in any gin-mill this side 
ofthe Rio Grande. They’ll also git you cooked grub, 
stranger, ef yer appetite needs it,” The explanation 
Was satisfactory, and the meeting elosed. 


« Where to?” asked his partner. | 


Doy camp-meeting und he turned and shot him. 


ng position of cashier and confidential clerk in a 
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` no harps in the hands of the saints? 
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\ Entered at the Post-Ofllos at New York; Ne Yu as Seoond-cless Matter. / 
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Hotes and Glippings. 


` Barrnonpr’s- statue of Liberty has eyes 
which measure-six feet from corner to corner. 
And yèt she is unable to see a fund large 
“enough to complete her pedestal. 


` Tue Paris municipality has just selected the 

| names of forty new streets. Among the names. 
‘are “Darwin,” t‘ George Sand,” “Saint-Beuve,” 
'“ Henry Heine, ” and “ Gustave Dore.” 


A “ Praver Hosprran” has been ‘opened i in 
Erie for the reception of persons who are given 
:up to death by physicians.. The Norristown 
Herald thinks that « Prayer Hospital ” is a new 
. name for a cemetery. 


Gxuorcz Warrs, of Bakersfield, Cal., hasn’t 

a very good opinion of the average camp-meet- 

. ing. The other day, during a quarrel, his 
brother told him that he was as immoral as a 


7 


“I THINx it’s outrageous,” said Mrs. Spar- 
rowgrass; “here it says in the paper that St.“ 
. John has been nominated for president. It’s 
bad enough making fun of live people, but 


‘when they begin lugging in the oe it cer- 
"tainly i is too much, ”-- 


_ Tas Paris Journal des Debais has good reason 
to believethat in the week in which the Divorce 
act comes into force two or three million peti- 
‘tions will be presented to make separations di- 
vorce. The French are a mercurial people, 
loving a little and not fof long. 


Tun United ‘Trades Unions of the Eastern 
District. of Brooklyn hav réquested the park 
commissioners to change the time for the park 
concerts from Saturday to Sunday, on. the 
‘ground thet as they now are, the workingmen, 
pay: for.them,‘cannot.enjoy them. l 

Curata (to new villager): ‘How is it, Mr. 
Blank, I never see you at our church?” Mr. 
Blank: “The fact is, I hold the responsible 


large mercantile house, and by becoming a 
_ member of any religious body I should insure 
my instant dismissal. Good-day!” 


A XeNu (Ohio) Presbyterian church refuses 
to giv money to any missionary board which 
aids “ congregations using instruments of mu- 

~ gic in the worship of God.” Will these Xenia 
‘people refuse to enter the portals of heaven 
until they hav the assurances that there are 


W.:W. Corcoran, the Washington banker and 
benefactor, has added to his goud works by 
founding the School of Science and Arts in 
connection with Columbian University, and 

~among the professors will be Newcomb in as- 
tronomy, Abbe in meteorology, Gill in zoology, 
Ward in botany, and Fristoe in chemistry. 


OUA CORRESPONDENT of the Fruit Recorder says 
he has boiled leaves and stems of tomato plants 
until the juice is all extracted, and finds the 
liquor deadly to caterpillars, lice, and many 
other enemies of vegetation. It does not in- 
jure the growth of plants, and the odor re- 
mains a long time to disgust insect maragders. 


M. Levar, a learned member of the French 
Academy of Sciences, has just discovered that 
melons contain a somewhat considerable pro- 
portion of alcohol. This gentleman decorti- 

. cated three kilograms of melon, put it through 
a course of scientific treatment, and obtained 
therefrom five liters of alcohol, perfectly nor- 
mal and usable. 


Mz. STUART CUMBERLAND, the mind-reader, 
gave some successful experiments on Saturday 
-at Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild’s new seat 
at Waddesdon, among his subjects being the 
Prince of Wales. Mr. Cumberland was blind- 
- folded. The prince thought of an animal. 
Mr. Cumberland took his left hand, and in two 
or three minutes traced a rough outline of an 

` elephant. 


In obedience to what he considered a com- 
mand from God, M. J. Kinsley, a young shoe- 
maker of Randolph, shockingly mutilated him- 
gelf yesterday. Evidently he had been medi- 
` tating on the lines, “If thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off,” for he è deliBerately placed his 
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| Baptist churches.” 


lent barrel labeled, “Beer.” 


right hand under a sole-cutter in the shop 
where he was employed and allowed the die to 
fall and cut the hand completely off. He is 
only twenty-one years of age. 

‘In's a pity,” remarked a preacher, “ that the 
world i is so prone to be untruthful.” ‘Well, 
yes, rather,” replied a layman. ‘I hav noticed, 
for some time past, that the evil has been grow- 
ing, and not only in great things, but even 
| about small things, lies will be told.” ‘True, 
[very true,” answered the layman sadly. “I 
was reading only yesterday that ‘Heaven lies 
about us‘in our infancy.’” Then the preacher 
put on his-hat and went out to commune with 
the hitching-post. 

‘A RELIGIOUS -paper chuckles over the cool 
summer having kept more people in town to 
attend the churches, but laments that revivals 
are not gotten up in cities to meet the new 
state of things. ‘‘Summer revivals,” it says, 
‘Care so rare thata cause must be found in the 
defectiv faith of the churches. Souls are’con- 
verted at camp-meetings. There fervor and 
faith win the promised blessings.” Are not 
conversions at camp- meetings due to the pas- 
sions being more lively i in hot weather than in 
cold? ` 

Tue Rev. Richard Fuller, of Maryland, 4 died 
recently, leaving a will bequeathing his estate 


.on certain conditions to the Eutaw Place Bap- 


tist church ‘‘for the worship of Jesus Christ 


| according to the faith and doctrins of the said 


Eutaw Place Baptist church and the Orthodox 
Judge Stewart of the cir- 
cuit court at Baltimore has declared this clause 
of the will void, holding that in a country 
where no state church exists it is not within 
the province of a court of equity to decide 
what is orthodox and what is not. 


Tux Frankfort Gazelle tells how, at a recent 
large convivial reunion of students in that city, 
one of them proposed the health of Prince 
Bismarck in a little speech giving reasons for 
so doing, but was interrupted by hisses. When 
he had concluded a government functionary, 
who participated in the little festival, rose and 
said: ‘‘ Prince Bismarck is great, but the Ger- 
man nation is greater. The prince has done 
great things, but the German nation has done 
yet greater. I propose, then, the toast, ‘Long 
life to the German people.’” It was drunk 
with loud and prolonged cheering. 


Tus clergymen of the Established church in 
England are using every possible device to in- 
crease their congregations, reduced to a mini- 
mum during the summer. Among other 
means they hay latterly been in the habit of 
employing is that of displaying conspicuous 
posters, giving the subjects of their sermons, 
said subjects being of-a sensational nature. 
Among these subjects are, ‘‘ Thieves,” “ Sui- 
cides,” and ‘“ Darkness.” But one enterprising 
clergyman at Chelsea has outstripped his 
brethren by posting the walls with large-let- 
tered bills reading, ‘Hell! Hell! Hell!” — 


Tue parade of the Brooklyn liquor-dealers 
and brewers on the 14th bore transparencies 
with the inscriptions: ‘Down with temper- 
ance laws,” “ Equal rights to all men in busi- 
ness,” ‘One flag, one country, two lagers, and 
three cheers for Jacques Nichols.” A small 
cart labeled as belonging to the last named gen- 
tleman carried a cheerful charcoal sketch of a 
tightly corked gin bottle mounted upon pipe- 
stem legs inscribed “Citizenship and justice,” 
on a dead run for a goal marked by & corpu- 
In hot pursuit 
followed a nondescript figure equally attenu- 
ated, with a long, coffin-shaped face and pen- 
dulous ears. It was chalked down as ‘cold 
water,” and its ears were burdened with the 
words ‘venom ” and “ bigotry.” 

Co-opmratiy baby farming is a success at 
Guise, France. In a late issue of Le Devoir, 
the offieial organ of M. Godin, who is the 
governor of the familistere at that place, it is 
stated that the birth rate under his communal 


system is about the same as in French towns of ' 


the same population, while the infant mortality 
js fifty per cent less. The baby farm comprises 
a baby house and a baby garden. 
contains one hundred beds -and one immense 
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rounded with spacious verandas. The admin- ! 
istration is by a governess, with two assistants ; 
and the mothers that volunteer to serve. The 
children are generally brought there in the! 
morning and taken to their homes at night, 
but a few make it a permanent home. 


Tue education of animals in general, and 
especially of such as hav become more or less ' 
domesticated, has for some years engaged the 
atténtion of Mr. William Hosea Ballou, a mem- 
ber of the American Association for the Ad- | 
vancement of Science, a resident of this city. 
His researches hav been much aided by friends . 


who, in reply to advertisments inserted in vari- | 


ous journals, hav forwarded to him photo- 
graphs of intelligent cats, dogs, and horses, to. 
gether with detailed accounts of the mode in 
which these animals were trained. Mr. Ballou 
thus acquired a vast mass of material, but, be- 
ing anxious to make his knowledge as perfect 


as possible, he now advertises in the N. Y. 
Herald for further “incidents of intelligence 
and mental evolution in animals.” He states 
his belief that there will be perfected within 
the next hundred years a system of communi- 
cation between man and animals. 


Jonn C. Eno, the New York banker who res 
cently hypothecated a few hundred thousands 
and found it congenial to his personal comfort 
to.put himself beyond the reach of the United 
States officials, has taken up his residence in 
Quebec, where he has rented a fine house 
splendidly furnished. and been joined by his 
family. There are some hundreds of poor 
people who hav been ruined by John’s knavery 
and they would giv him a quit claim on their 
deposits for the privilege of a brief interview. 
But Eno’s enough to keep out of their clutches, 
and will probably become from this time forth 
a loyal subject of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
whose little speck of Caffadian land is a refuge 
for all the rascals who are alert enough to get 
therein time. As if to add to this rascal’s 
knavery, comes the later intelligence that he 
is going to prosecute those Canadian officials 
who assisted the United States authorities in 
trying to secure his extradition. 


Lonpon, with its population of 4,000,000, 
takes precedence of all other great cities in its 
list of periodical publications, which number 
nearly 2,000. These hav an annual circulation 
of about 1,017,000,000 copies. Paris, with a 
population less than 2,000,000, issues 1,553 
Periodicals, and these hav an annual circula- 
tion of about 1,100,000,000 copies, so that in 
fact the citizens of Paris are more liberally 
supplied with daily and weekly provender than 
their British neighbors. In fact, it is estimated 
that the journalistic products of Paris amount 
annually to almost one-tenth of the entire is- 


sue of the globe. New York and Brooklyn, 
with a population nearly equal to that of Paris, 
produce 587 publications, with an annual cir- 
culation of about 516,000,000; Berlin produces 
536; Vienna, 482; Madrid, 253; Brussels, 233; 
Rome, 213, showing a gradual diminution un- 
til St. Petersburg is reached, with a population 
of 667,963, & d a newspaper issue of 183; and 
Moscow, with a population of 601,969, and 
only 57 periodicals. . 


Tux Freemans Journal says: “The only sin 
recognizable by Freemasonry is disobedience 
to its laws or the divulging of its secrets. Let 
American and English Freemasons recoil from 
the truth as Mr. Bradlaugh has stated it; let 
them say they can no longer be connected with 


‘asect openly anti-Christian, and really they 


cease to be Freemasons, If the English Free- 
masons ‘ excommunicate ’ Mr. Bradlaugh they 
excommunicate themselvs. If they say that 
they cannot be affiliated with those who openly 
declare their hatred of God, they cut themselvs 
off from the communion of Freemasonry. 
Lord Carnarvon, who is a very powerful per- 
son in the English lodges, may protest against 
the encyclical, and point to the ‘ respectabil- 
ity’ of so many Masons. But ‘respectability’ 
is no argument. Pontius Pilate was a very re- 
spectable man in the estimation of the Jews 
and Romans, If any ‘respectable’ Freema- 


The house gon, with a glimpse of the horrible beginning 


and end of the sect to which he ignorantly be- 


play-room, especially fitted up for its inmates. longs, asks: ‘ What is truth? he will find his 


It opens flush with the garden, and is sur- 


answer in the encyclical Humanum genus. 
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dlews of the Week. 


THE cholera still rages in France and Italy. 


Tux Liberal demonstrations at Brussels were 
largely attended. 


Tue Anti-Monopolists on the 16th nomi- 
nated A. M. West, of Mississippi, for vice- 
` president. 


Lare returns of the sinking of the steamer 
Gizon by collison off the coast of Spain giv 
the loss at over 100. ` 


Ir is now reported that the Greely party 
practiced cannibalism. Lieut. Greely denies 
all knowledge of the matter. Í 


An attempt was made on the 15th at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, to blow up with dynamite the resi- 
dence of the attorney prosecuting the liquor 
dealers. 


Macarz Surry, late of the Salvation Army, 
was sent to the Kings county penitentiary yes- 
terday by Justice Walsh, of Brooklyn, for 
stealing a watch. 

GENERAL Burier’scampaign has been gotten 
under way, and arrangements hav been made 
for a tremendous reception on the 30th of this 
month, for which, it is feared, no hall large 
enough can be found. 


Tue Indianapolis Sentinel has published the 
statement that Blaine seduced his present 
wife in Kentucky and then fled to Maine; that 
the young woman and her father followed 
him, and he married her at the point of a 
shot-gun. Blaine has commenced suit for 
libel. 


A man named Francois, arrested in Texas 
for miscegenation, has appealed from’ the de- 
cision as conflicting with federal law, and an | 
activ contest between federal and state author- 
ities is, taking place. Warrants hav been 
issued for the arrest of Gov. Ireland and other 
prominent officials. 


Mr. Braxu, the attorney of the Law and 
Order League of Burlington, Iowa, after be- 
ginning the prosecution of a saloon keeper 
before a justice of the peace, settled the mat- 
ter by exacting from the saloon keeper $250, 
which was paid into the League's treasury. 
He has been arrested. 


An Anti-Prohibition mob gathered in Iowa 
City, Iowa, on the 13th, and attacked a prose- 
cuting lawyer named W. H. Bailey, stripped 
his clothing off, and tarred him. His life was 
narrowly saved by a deputy sheriff. The mob, 
many of them crazed with drink, tried to catch 
the principal witness, named Swafford, and 
would hav hanged him had they found him, 
A constable was severely cut with knives. 
The roughs for an hour had possession of ‘the 
street, the sheriff’s force and the city police 
being powerless, 


. Ar the New York state labor convention, 
August 11th, an attempt to choose a Cleveland 
man for chairman was defeated. Cleveland 
was censured for action considered hostil to 
labor. ‘None of the presidential candidates 
was declared in favor of. The sentiment for 
Butler was strong with individuals. ‘A dele- 
gate from Troy expressed the belief that if the 
question came before the convention Butler 
would hay a two-thirds vote. Chairman Blair 
congratulated the labor organization of the 
state on securing the popular expression by 
139,000 majority in favor of abolishing con- 
tract prison labor, and charged the Senate with 
defeating the bill providing a substitute for 
such labor. The Child Labor bill, still more 
important, was lost in the Senate. ‘Every 
effort should be made,” he said, ‘‘to defeat the 
candidates this falil who are backed by these 
Senators, unless a written pledge is given that 
they will vote for the child labor, ten-hour, 
and other bills in our interest. The necessity 
of this legislation is Well known to the working 
women of Utica, Cohoes, and other cities of 
the state. The Mechanics’ Lien bill, State 
Printing bill, Twelve-hour bill, Life and Limb 
bill, and Stonecutters’ bill are measures which 
can all be enacted into laws if the men who 
voted against these bills are defeated Bt the 
polls,” ' 
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Retrogressiv Religion. 
BY HERBERT SPENCER, 


In days when dueling was common, and its code of cere- 
monial well elaborated, a deadly encounter was preceded by 
a polite salute. Having by his obeisance professed to be his 
antagonist’s very humble servant, each forthwith did his best 
to run him through the body. 

This usage is recalled to me by the contrast between the 
compliment with which Mr. Harrison begins his article, ‘The 
Ghost of Religion,” and the efforts he afterward makes to de- 
stroy, in the brilliant style habitual with him, all but the-neg- 
ativ part of that which he applauds. After speaking with too- 
flattering eulogy of the mode in which I hav dealt with 
current theological doctrins, he does his best, amid the flashes 
of wit coming from its polished surface, to pass the sword of 
his logic through the ribs of my argument, and let out its vital 
principle—that element in it which is derived from the relig- 
ious ideas and sentiments that hav growa up along with 
human evolution, but which is inconsistent with the creed Mr. 
Harrison preaches. f 

So misleafling was the professed agreement with which he 
commenced his article, that, as I read on, I was some time in 
awakening to the fact that I had before me not a friend, but, 
controversially speaking, a determined enemy, who was seek- 
ing to reduce, as he would say to a ghostly form, that surviv- 
ing element of religion which, as I had contended, Agnosticism 
contains. Even when this dawned on me, the suavity of Mr. 
Hartison’s tirst manner continued so influential that I enter- 
tained no thought of defending myself. It was only after 
perceiving that what he modestly calls “a rider” was de- 
scribed by one journal as “a criticism keen, trenchant, de- 
structiv,” while by some other journals kindred estimates of 
it were formed, that I decided to make a reply as soon as 
pending engagements allowed. 

Aecognizing, then, the substance of Mr. Harrison’s article 
as being an unsparing assault on the essential part of that 
doctrin which I hay set forth, I shall here not scruple to de- 
fend it in the most effectiv way I can; not allowing the lauda- 
tion with which Mr. Harrison prefaces his ridicule to negativ 
such rejoinders, incisiv as I can make them, as will best serve 
my purpose. 


A critic who, in a recent number of the Edinburgh Review, 
tells the world in very plain language what he thinks about a 
book of mine, and ako bis been taken to task by the editor of 
Knowledge for his injustice, refers to Mr. Harrison (whom he 
describes in felicitous phrase as looking at me from “a very 
opposit pole”) as being, on one point, in agreement with him 
(Knowledge, March 14, 1884). But for this reference it would 
not hav occurred to me to associate in thought Mr. Harrison’s 
criticisms with those of the Edinburgh Reviewer; but now 
that comparison is suggested, I am struck by the fact that Mr. 
Harrison’s representations of my views diverge from the 
realities no less widely than those of a critic whose antagon- 
ism is unqualified, and whose animus is displayed in his first 
paragraph. 

So anxious is Mr. Harrison to show that the doctrin he 
would discredit has no kinship to the doctrins called religious, 
that he will not allow me, without protest, to use the language 
needed. for conveying my meaning, The expression “an In- 
finit and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed,” he 
objects to as being ‘perhaps a rather equivocal reversion to 
the theologic type,” and he says this because “‘in the Athana- 
sian Creed the Third Person ‘proceeds’ from the Virst and 
the Second.” It is hard that I should be debarred from thus 
using the word by this preceding use. Perhaps Mr. Harrison 
will be suprised to learn that, as originally written, the ex- 
pression ran—‘‘an Infinit and Eternal Energy by which all 
things are created and sustained;” and that in the proof I 
struck out the last clause because, though the words did not 
express more than I meant, the ideas associated with them 
might mislead, and there might result such an insinuation as 
that which Mr. Harrison makes. The substituted expression, 

-which embodies my thought in the most colorless way, I can- 
not relinquish because he does not like it—or rather, indeed, 
because he does not like the thought itself. It is not con- 
venient to him that the Unknowable, which he repeatedly 
speaks of as a pure negation, should be represented as that 
through which all things exist. And, indeed, it would be in- 
convenient for him to recognize this; since the recognition 
would prevent him from asserting that ‘‘none of the positiv 
attributes which hav ever been predicated of God can be used 
of this Energy.” 

Not only does he, as in the last sentence, negativly misde- 
scribe the character of this Energy, but he positivly misde- 
scribes it, THe says—‘It remains always Energy, Force; noth- 
ing anthropomorphic; such as electricity, or anything else 
that we might conceive as the ultimate basis of all the physi- 
cal forces.” Now, on page 9 of the essay Mr. Harrison criti- 
cises, there occurs the sentence—‘‘ The final outcome of that 
speculation commenced by the primitiv man, is that the 
Power manifested throughont the Universe distinguished as 
material, is the same power which in ourselvs wells up under 
the form of consciousness;” and on page 11 it is suid that 
“this necessity we are under, to think of the external energy 
in terms of the internal energy, givs rather a spiritualistic than 
a materialistic aspect to the Universe.” Does he really think 
that the meaning of these sentences is conveyed by comparing 
the ultimate energy to “ electricity?” And does he think this 
in face of the statement on page 11 that ‘“ phenomenal mani- 
festations of this ultimate energy can in no wise show us what 
it is?’ Surely that which is described as the substratum at 
once of material and mental existence, bears toward us and 
toward the Universe, a relation utterly unlike that which elec- 
tricity bears to the other physical forces. 

Persistent thinking along defined grooves, causes inability 
to get out of them; and Mr, Harrison, in more than one way, 
illustrates this. So completely is his thought molded to that 
form of phenomenalism entertained by M. Comte, that, in 
spite of repeated denials of it, he ascribes it to me; and does 
this in face of the various presentations of an opposed phe- 
nomenalism, which I hav given in the article he criticises and 
elsewhere. Speaking after his lively manner of the Unknown 
Cause as ‘an ever-present conundrum to be everlastingly 
given up,” he asks—‘‘ How does the man of science approach 
the All- Nothingness?” Now M. Comte describes Positivism 
as becoming perfect when it reaches the power to ‘se rep- 
resentcr tons les divers phenomenes observables comme des 
cas particuliers d'un seul fait general considerant 
comme absolument inaccessible, et vide de sens pour nous, la 
recherche de ce qu’on appelle les causes, soit premieres, soit 
finales” (“ Systeme de Philosophie Positive,” vol. i, pp. 5, 14.); 
and in pursuance of this view the Comtean system limits 
itself to phenomena, and deliberately ignores the existence of 
anything implicd by the phenomena, But though M. Comte 
thus exhibits to us a doctrin which, performing ‘the happy 
dispatch,” eviscerates things and leaves a shell of appearances 


with no reality inside; yet I hav in more than one place; and 
in the most emphatic way, declined thus to commit intellect- 
ual suicide. So far from regarding that which transcends 
phenomena as the “ All-Nothingness,” I regard it as the All- 
Being. Everywhere I hav spoken of the Unknowable as the 
Ultimate Reality—the sole existence; all things present to con- 
sciousness being but shows of it. Mr. Harrison entirely in- 
verts our relativ positions. As I understand the case, the 
“ All-Nothingness ” is that phenomenal existence in which M. 
Comte and his disciples profess to dwell—profess, I say, be- 
cause in their ordinary thoughts they recognize an existence 
transcending phenomena just as much as other people do.. 

That the opposition between the view actually held by me 
and the view ascribed to me by Mr. Harrison, is absolute, will 
be most clearly seen on observing the contrast he draws be- 
tween my view and the view of the late Dean Mansel. He 
says: 

‘Of all modern theologians, the dean came the nearest to 
the evolution negation. But there is a gulf which separates 
even his all-negativ deity from Mr. Spencer’s impersonal, un- 
conscious, unthinking, and unthinkable energy.” 

Itis quite true that there exists this gulf. But then the prop- 
ositions forming the two sides of the gulf are the opposits of 
those which Mr, Harrison represents. For whereas, in com- 
mon with his teacher Sir William Hamilton, Dean Mansel 
alleged that our consciousness of the Absolute is merely “a 
negation of conceivability;” I hay, over a space of ten pages, 
(“ First Principles,” § 26) contended that our consciousness of 
the Absolute is not negativ but positiv, and is the one inde- 
structible element of consciousness “which persists at all 
times, under all circumstances, and cannot cease until con- 
sciousness ceases ”-—hav argued that while the Power which 
transcends phenomena cannot be brought within the forms 
of our finite thought, yet that, as being a necessary datum 
of every thought, belief in its existence has, among our beliefs, 
the highest validity of any; is not, as Sir W. Hamilton alleges, 
a belief with which we are supernaturally “inspired,” but is 
a normal deliverance of consciousness. Thus, as represented 
by Mr. Harrison, Dean Mansel’s views and myown are exactly 
transposed. Misrepresentation could not, I think, go further. 

The conception I hav everywhere expressed and implied, of 
the relation between human life and the Ultimate Cause, if 
not diametrically opposed with like distinctness to the con- 
ception Mr, Harrison ascribes to me, is yet thus opposed in 
an unmistakable way. After suggesting that (a”) would be 
an appropriate symbol “for the religion of the Infinit Un- 
knowable,” and amusing himself and his readers by imaginary 
prayers made to (x); after making a subsequent elaboration 
of his jeu desprit by suggesting that (nw) would serve for the 
formula of certain modern Theisms, he says of these: 

“The Neo-Theisms hav all the same mortal weakness that 
the Unknowable has. They offer no kinship, sympathy, or 
relation whataver between worshiper and worshiped. They, 
too, are logical formulas begotten in controversy, dwelling 
apart from man and the world.” 

Now, considering that in the article he has, before him there 
is in various ways implied the view that ‘the power which 
manifests itself in consciousness is but a. differently condi- 
tioned form of the power which manifests itself beyond con- 
sciousness "—considering that here and everywhere through- 
out my books the implication is that our lives, alike physical 
and mental, in common with all the activities, organic and 
inorganic, amid which we liv, are but the workings of this 
Power, it is not a little astonishing to find it described as sim- 
ply a “logical formula begotten in controversy.” Does Mr. 
Harrison really think that he represents the facts when he 
describes as “dwelling apart from man and the world,” that 
Powef of which man and the world are regarded products, and 
which is manifested through man and the world from instant 
to instant? 

Did J not need the space for other topics, I might at much 
greater length contrast Mr. Harrison’s erroneous versions with 
the true ones. I might enlarge on the fact that, though the 
name Agnosticism fitly expresses the confessed inability to 
know or conceive the nature of the Power manifested through 
phenomena, it fails to indicate the confessed ability to recog- 
nizé the existence of that Power as of all things the most 
certain. I might make clear the contrast between that Comt- 
ean Agnosticism which says that ‘‘Theology and ontology 
alike end in the Everlasting No with which science confronts 
all their assertions” (Harrison, loc, cil., p. 497.), and the Ag- 
nosticism set forth in ‘‘First Principles,” which, along with 
its denials, cmphatically utters an Everlasting Yes. And I 
might show in detail that Mr, Harrison is wrong in implying 
that Agnosticism, as I hold it, is anything more than silent 
with respect to the question of personality; since, though the 
attributes of personulity, as we know it, cannot be conceived 
by us as attributes of the Unknown Cause of things, yet 
‘duty requires us neither to affirm nor deny personality,” but 
“to snbmit ourselvs with all humility to the established limits 
of our intelligence” in*the conviction that the choice is not 
‘‘between personality and something lower than personality,” 
but “between personality and something higher” (“Tirst 
Principles,” § 31), and that “the Ultimate Power is no more 
representable in terms of human consciousness than human 
consciousness is representable in terms of a plant’s functions ” 
(“ Essays,” vol. iii, p. 251). 

But without further evidence, what I hav said sufficiently 
proves that Mr. Harrison’s ‘criticism keen, trenchant, de- 
structiv,” as it was called, is destructiv, not of an actual doc- 
trin, but simply of an imaginary one. I should hardly hav 
expected that Mr. Harrison, in common with the‘ Edinburgh 
Reviewer,” would hav taken the course, so frequent with crit- 
ics, of demolishing a simulacrum and walking off in triumph 
as though the reality had been demolished. Adopting his own 
figure, | may say that he has with ease passed his weapon 
through and through “The Ghost of Religion ;” but then it is 
only the ghost; the reality stands unscathed. ° 


Before passing to the consideration of that alternativ doctrin 
which Mr. Harrison would hav us accept, it will be well briefly 
to deal with certain of his subordinate propositions, 

After re-stating in a succinct way, the hypothesis that from 
the conception of the ghost originated the conceptions of su- 
pernatural beings in general, including the highest, ond after 
saying that ‘‘one can hardly suppose that Mr. Spencer would 
limit himself to that,” Mr. Harrison describes what he alleges 
to be g prior, and, indeed, the primordial, form of religion. 
He says: 

“There were countless centuries of time, and there were, 
and there are, countless millions of men for whom no doctrin 
of superhuman spirits ever took coherent form. In all these 
ages and races, probably by far the most numerous that our 
planet has witnessed, there was religion in all kinds of definit 
form. Comte calls it fetishism—terms are not important; 
roughly, we may call it nature-worship. The religion in all 
these types was the belief and worship not of spirits of any 
kind, not of any immaterial, imagined being inside things, but 
of the actual visible things themselvs—trees, stones, rivers, 
mountains, earth, fire, stars, sun, and sky” (P. 498). 

The attitude of discipleship is not favorable to inquiry; and, 
as fanatical Christians show us, inquiry is sometimes thought 
sinful and likely to bring punishment. I do not suppose that 


Mr. Harrison’s reverence fot M.-Comte has gone this length ; 
but still it has gone far enough not only to cause his continnéd 
adherence to a doctrin espoused by M. Comte which has been 


disproved, but also to make him tacitly assume that this doc- ` 
trin is accepted by one whose rejection of it was long ago set. . 


forth. In the “ Descriptiv Sociology” there are classified and 
tabulated statements concerning some eighty peoples; and be- 


sides these I hav had before me masses of facts, since col- ` 


lected, concerning many other peoples. An induction based 
on over a handred examples, warrants me in saying that there 
has never existed anywhere such a religion as that which Mr. 
Harrison ascribes to ‘‘countless millions of men” during 
“ countless centuries of time.” A chapter on ‘Idol-worship 


and Fetish-worship” in the “Principles of Sociology,” givs . 


proof that in the absence of a developed ghost-theory, fetish- 
ism is absent. I hav shown that, whereas among the lowest 
races, such as the Juangs, Andamanese, Fuegians, Australians, 
Tasmanians, and Bushmen, there is no fetishism; fetishism 
reaches its greatest hight in considerably advanced societies, 
like those of ancient Peru and modern India; in which last 
place, as Sir Alfred Lyall tells us, ‘not only does the hus-. 
bandman pray to his plow, the fisher to his net, the weaver tò 
his loom, but the seribe adores his pen, and the banker his 
account-books ” (“ Religion of an Indian Province”). And I 
hav remarked that, ‘had fetishism been conspicuous among 
the lowest races, and inconspicuous among the higher, the 
statement that it was primordial might hav been held proved; 
but that as the facts happen to be exactly the opposit, the 
statement is conclusivly disproved” (‘Principles of Sociol- 
ogy,” § 162). 

Similarly with Nature-worship: regarding this as being par- 
tially distinguished from Fetishism by the relativly imposing 
character of its objects. 
that this also isan aberrant development of ghost-worship. 
Among all the many tribes and nations, remote in place and 
unlike in type, whose superstitions I hav examined, I hav 
found no casein which any great natural appearance or power, 
feared and propitiated, was not identified with a human or 
quasi-human personality. Iam not aware that Professor Max 
Muller, or any adherent of his, has been able to produce a 
single case in which there exists worship of the great natural 
objects themselvs, pure and simple—the heavens, the sun, the 
moon, the dawn, etc.: objects which, according to the mythol- 
ogists, become personalized by “‘a disease of language.” 
Personalization exists at the outset; and the worship isin all 
cases the worship of anindwelling ghost-derived being. 

That these conclusions are necessitated by an exhaustiv ex- 
amination of the evidence, is shown by the fact that they hav 
been forced on Dr. E. B. Tylor notwithstanding his original 
enunciation of other conélusions, Ina lecture ‘On Traces of 
the Early Mental Condition of Man,” delivered at the Royal 
Institution on the 15th of March, 1867, he said: — 


“Tt is well known that the lower races of mankind account - 


for the facts and events of the outer world by ascribing a sort 
of human life and personality to animals, and even to plants, 
rocks, streams, winds, the sun and stars, and so on through 
the phenomena of nature, It would probably add to 
the clearness of our conception of the state of mind which. 
thus sees in all nature the action of animated life and the 


presence of innumerable spiritual beings, if we gave it the 


name of Animism instead of Fetishism.” 

Here, having first noted that the conception of Fetichism 
derived by Dr. Tylor from multitudinons facts, isnot like that 
of Mr. Harrison, who conceives Fetishism to be a worship of 
the objects themselvs, and not a worship of their indwelling 
spirits, we further note that Dr. Tylor regards this ascription 
of souls to all objects, inanimate as well as animate, which he 


proposes to call Animism rather than Fetishism, as being pri- ~ 


mordial, In the earlier part of his “ Primitiv Culture,” pub- 
lished in 1871, we find a re-statement of this view; but further 
on we observe a modification of it, as instance the following 
sentence in vol, ii, p. 100: 

“It seems as though the conception of a human soul, when 
once attained to by man, served as a type or model on which 
he framed not only his ideas of other souls of lower grade, but 
also his ideas of spiritual beings in general, from the tiniest 
elf that sports in the long grass, up to the heavenly Creator 
and Ruler of the world, the Great Spirit.” 

And then, in articles published in Mind for April and 
for July, 1877, Dr. Tylor represented himself as holding a 
doctrin identical with that set forth by me in the ‘‘ Principles 
of Sociology;” namely, that the belief in a human ghost is 
original, and that the beliefs in spirits inhabiting inanimate 
objects, giving rise to Fetishism and Nature-worship, are đe- 
rived beliefs. A f 

An emphatic negativ is thus given to Mr. Harrison’s assertion 
that “Nothing is more certain than that man everywhere 
started with a simple worship of natural objects.” And if he 
holds that ‘‘ the bearing of this on the future of religion is de- 
cisiv””—if, as he says, “ the religion of man in the vast cycles 


In a subsequent chapter I hav shown~ 


' 


of primitiv ages was reverence for nature as influencing Man,” ` 


and if, as he infers, ‘the religion of man in the vast cycles 
that are to come will be the reverence for Humanity as sup- 
ported by Nature ”—if, as it thus seems, primitiv religion ag 
conceived by him is a basis for what he conceives to bo the 
religion of the future; then his conception of the religion of 
the future is, in so far, baseless, 


And now I come to the chief purpose of this article—an ex- 
amination of that alternativ faith which Mr. Harrison has on 
sundry occasions set forth with so much eloquence, As orig- 
inally designed, the essay, ‘ Religion: a Retrospect and Pros- 
pect,” was to include a section in which, before considering 
what the future of rqigion was likely to be, I proposed to con- 
sider what its future was noi likely to be; and the topic to be 
dealt with in this section was the so-called Religion of Human- 
ity. After collecting materials and writing ten pages, I began 
to perceive that, besides being not needful for my purposes, 
this section would form too large an excrescence. A further 
feeling came into play. Though I had for many years looked 
forward to the time when an examination of. the Positivist 
creed would fall within the lines of my work, yet when I be- 
gan to put on paper that which I had frequently thought, it 
seemed to me that I was making an uncalled-for attack on men 
whom I had every reason to admire for their high characters 
and their unwearying efforts for human welfare. The result 
was that I put aside what I had written, and gave up my long- 
cherished intention. Now, however, that Mr, Harrison has 
thrown down the gauntlet, I take it up, at once willingly and 
unwillingly—willingly in so far as acceptance of the challenge 
is concerned, unwillingly because I feel some reluctance in 
dealing hard blows at a personal friend. 

Surprise has been the feeling habitually produced in me on 
observing the incongruity between the astounding claims 
made by the propounder of this new creed, and the great in- 
telligence of disciples whose faith appears proof against the 
shock which these astounding claims produce on ordinary 
minds. ‘Those who, from a broad view of human progress, hay 
gained the general impression that ‘the individual withers, 
and the world is more and more,” must be disinclined to be- 
lieve that in the future any one individual will impose on the 
world a government like that sought to be imposed by M, 
Comte, who, unable to influence any considerable number of 


men while he lived, consoled himself with the t £ 
solutely ruling all men after his death. Met, as eni ae 
by “ a conspiracy of silence,” he was nevertheless confident 
that, very shortly becoming converts, mankind at large would 
hereafter liv and move and hay their being within his elab- 
orated formulas. Papal assumption is modest compared with 
_ the assumption of ‘the founder of the Religion of Humanity.” 
A single pope may canonize a saint or two, but M. Comte un- 
dertook the canonization of all those men recorded in history 
whom he thought specially worthy of worship. And such a 
canonization !—days assigned for the remembrance with honor 
of mythical personages like Hercules and Orpheus and writers 


such as Terence and Juvenal; other days on which honors like | 


in degree are given to Kant and to Robertson, to Bernard de 
Palissy and to Schiller, to Copernicus and to Dollond, to 
Otway and to Racine, to Locke and to Freret, to Froissart and 
to Dalton, to Cyrus and to Penn—such a canonization! in 
which these selected men who are the Positivist saints for 
ordinary days, are headed by greater saints for Sundays, with 
the result that Socrates and Godfrey are thus placed ona par; 
that while a day is dedicated to Kepler, a week is dedicated to 
Gall; Tasso has a week assigned to him, and Goethe'a day; 
Mozart presides over a week, and a day is presided over by 
Beethoven; a week is made sacred to Louis the Eleventh, and 
_& day to Washington—such a canonization! under which the 
“greatest ‘men, giving their names to months, are so selected 
that Frederic the Second and St. Paul alike bear this distinc- 
„tion; Gutenberg and Shakspere head adjacent months; and 
while Bichat givs his name to a month, Newton givs his name 
to a week! This, which recalls the saints’ calendar of the 
Babylonians, among whom, as Professor Sayce shows, ‘each 
day of the year had been assigned to its particular deity or 
patron saint” (‘Records of the Past,” vol. vii, p. 157), exem- 
plifies in but one way M. Comte’s consuming passion for reg- 
ulating posterity; and the colossal vanity which led him to be- 
lieve that mankind would hereafter perform their daily actions 
as he dictated. He not only settles the hierarchy of saints 
who are above others to be worshiped, but he prescribes the 
forms of worship in minute detail. Nine sacraments are 
specified; prayer is to be made thrice a day, for the ‘ daily ex- 
pression of their emotions, both in public and private;” it is 
suggested that future men should use Italian (‘System of 
Positiv Polity,” vol.-iv, p. 85); and it is a recommended “ rule 
of worship” of the person you adore, that ‘‘a precise idea of 
the place, next of the seat or the attitude, and, lastly, of the 


' dress, appropriate to each particular case” (‘ Catechism,” 


p. 100), should be summoned before the mind. Add to which 
that in the elaborate rubric the sacred sign (replacing the sign 

` of the cross), and derived ‘‘ from our cerebral theory” (he had 
a phrenology of his own) consists in placing ‘‘our hand in 
succession on the three chief organs-—those of love, order, and 
progress.” Of banners used in ‘‘ solemn processions,” it is 
directed that “on their white side will be the holy image; on 
their green, the sacred formula of Positivism,” and ‘‘the sym- 
bol of our Divinity will always be a woman of the age of thirty, 
with her son in her arms” (‘‘Catechism of Positivism,” pp. 
142, 143). Nor was M. Comte’s devouring desire to rule the 
future satisfied with thus elaborating the observances of his 
cult. He undertook to control the secular culture of men, as 
well as that culture which, I suppose, he distinguished as 
sacred. There is “a Positivist library for the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” consisting of 150 volumes, the list being -compiled for 
the purpose ‘‘of guiding the more thoughtful minds ” (Ibid, 
p. 38). So that M. Comte’s tastes ana judeients in poetry, 
science, history, etc., are to be the standards for future gen- 
erations, . And the numerous regulations of these kinds are in 
addition to the other multitudinous. regulations contained in 
those parts of the highly elaborated “‘ System of Positiv Polity,” 

` in which M. Comte prescribes the social organization, under 
the arrangements of which “ the affectiv, speculativ, patrician, 
and plebeian ” classes are to carry on the business of their 
lives. 

Tt is, I say, not a little remarkable that a hight of assumption 
exceeding that ever before displayed by a human being—a 
self-deification along with the deification of Humanity—should 
not hay negatived belief in the general doctrins set forth by 
him. One might hav thought that by exhibiting a lack of 
mental balance unparalleled among sane people, he would hav 
wholly diséredited his speculations. However, recognizing 
the fact that this is not so, and assuming that M. Comte’s dis- 
ciples discover in the Religion of Humanity propounded by 
him, a truth which survives recognition of his—eccentricities, 
let us call them—we will now go on to consider this proposed 
creed. 


/To those who hay studied that natural genesis of religion 
summarized in the article Mr. Harrison criticises (and set forth 
at length in “The Principles of Sociology,” Part I), it will ap- 
pearanomalous that a proposed new and higher religion should 

be, in large measure, a rehabilitation of the religion with which 
mankind commenced, and from which they hav been insensi- 
bly diverging, until the more advanced among them hav quite 
lost sight of it. After an era during which worship of the dead 
was practiced the world over, alike by savages and by the pro- 
genitors of the civilized—after an era of slow emergence from 
this primitiv religion, during which the propitiation of ghosts 
completely human was replaced by the propitiation of com- 
parativly few superhuman ghosts or spirits, and finally by the 
propitiation of a spirit infinitly transcending humanity, and 
from which human attributes hav been gradually dropped, 
leaving only the most abstract, which are themselvs fading; 
we are told by the Positivists that there is coming an era in 
which the Universal Power men hay come to believe in will be 
ignored; and human individualities, regarded now singly and 
now in their aggfegate, will again be the objects of 1eligious 
fecling, Ifthe worship of the dead is not to be completely 
resuscitated, still the proposal is to resuscitate it in a form but 
partially transfigured. Though there is no direction to offer 
at graves food and drink for ghosts, yet public worship of the 
so-called “Great Being Humanity,” “must be performed in 
the midst of the tombs of the more eminent dead, which 
tombs are surrounded by a sacred grove, the scene of the hom- 
age paid by their family and their fellow-citizens y (“Positiv 
Polity,” vol. iv, p. 139); while “at times within each conse- 
crated tomb, the priesthood will” superintend the honoring of 
that good man or woman (‘‘ Catechism,” p. 137): proposed us- 
ages analagous to those of many ancestor-worshiping peoples. 
- Moreover, again taking & lesson from various races of pagans, 
_ past and present, there is to be “a domestic altar,” at which, 
in kneeling attitude, adoration is to be paid to ‘‘ our own per- 
gonal patrons, our guardian angels, or household gods” (‘* Pos- 
itiv Polity,” vol. iv, pp. 100, 101); these being persons living 
or dead, And as exemplified by M. Comte’s worship of Clo- 
tilde de Vaux, the praying to a beloved person or wife may be 
continued for years; recalling the customs of multitudinous 
peoples who invoke departed members of their families, asin- 
stance the Balonda, among whom if the ‘spot where a fa- 
vorit wife has died . . . is revisited, it is to pray to her” 
(Livingstone, “South Africa,” p. 314). a 
Now, omitting for the present all thought about the worthi- 
ness of these objects of worship, and considering only the gen- 
eral nature of the system, there arises the question, How hap- 
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pens it that while in other respects M. Comte delineates hnman 
evolution as progressiv, he, in this respect, delineates it as 
retrogressiv?) Beyond all question civilization has been a 
gradual divergence from primitiv savagery. According to his 
own account, the advancéin social organization, in knowledge, 
in science, in art, presents a certain general continuity. Even 
in speculativ thought, Mr. Comte’s formula of the three stages, 
the theological, the metaphysical, and the positiv, tacitly as- 
serts' movements in the same direction toward a final theory. 
How happens it, then, that with an advancing change in other 
things, there is to occur a retreating change in one thing— 
along with progres:ion in all else, retrogression in religion ? 

This retrogressiv character of the Comtean religion is shown 
in sundry other ways—being, indeed, sometimes distinctly ad- 
mitted or avowed. Thus we are told that ‘‘the domain of the 
priesthood must be re-constituted in its integrity; medicin must 
again become a part of it” (“ Catechism,” p. 50), as from savage 
life upward it was until modern times. Again, education has 
been slowly emancipating itself from ecclesiasticism; but in 
M. Comte’s scheme, after the sacrament of initiation, the child 
passes ‘‘from its unsystematic training under the eye of its 
mother to the systematic education given by the priesthood” 
“Catechism,” p. 129); just as, after a parallel ceremony, the 
child does among the Congo people (Bastian, A. ‘ Africanische 
Reisen,” p. 85), and as it did among the ancient Mexicans 
(Torquemada, Juan de, “ Monarquia Indiana,” book ix, chaps. 
xi to xiii), And, knowingly or unknowingly, M. Comte fol- 
lowed fhe lead of the Egyptians who had a formal judging of 
the dead by the living. Honorable burial was allowed by them 
only in the absence of accusations against the deceased proved 
before judges; and by M. Comte it is provided that after a 
prescribed interval the priesthood shall decide whether the 
remains shall be transferred from their probationary resting- 
place to “the sacred wood” reserved for the “sanctified.” 
Most remarkable of all, however, is the reversion to an early 
type of religious belief in the prescribed worship of objects, 
animate and inanimate. In “Table A, System of Sociolatry,” 
there are times named for the ‘‘Festival of the Animals,” 
“ Festival of Fire,” ‘‘ Festival of the Sun,” “ Festival of Iron,” 
etc. . 
But now, passing over M. Comte’s eccentricities and incon- 
sistencies, let us consider on its merits the creed he enunci- 
ated. In addition to private worship of guardian angels, or 
household gods, there is to be a public worship of the “‘ Great 
Being Humanity.” How are we to conceive this Great Being ? 
Various conceptions of it are possible; and more or less un- 
like conceptions are at one time or other presented to us. Let 
us look at them in succession. 

By M. Comte himself, at page 74 of the ‘‘ Catechism of Pos- 
itiv Religion,” we are told that we must ‘‘ define Humanity as 
the whole of human beings, past, present, and future. The 
word whole points out clearly that you must not take in all men, 
but those only who are really capable of assimilation, in vir- 
tue of a real co-operation on their part in furthering the com- 
mon good.” On which the first comment suggesting itself is 
that the word “whole points out clearly ” not limitation, but 
absence of Jimitation. Passing over this, however, and 
agreeing to exclude, as is intended, criminals, panpers, beg- 
gars, and all who “‘remain in the parasitic state,” it seems that 
we are to include in the aggregate object of our worship, all 
who hay aided, now aid, and will hereafter aid, social growth 
and development. Though elsewhere (‘‘ Catechism,” p. 427) 
it is limited to those who ‘co-operate willingly,” yet since 
“the animals which voluntarily aid man,” are recognized as 
“integral portions of the Great Being,” and since the co-op- 
ération of slaves is ag “‘ voluntary” as that of horses, we seem 
compelled to include, not the superior men and classes only, 
but even those who, under a coercion such as is used to do- 
mestic animals, hav helped to subdue the Earth and further 
the material progress of Humanity. And since the progress 
of Humanity has been largely aided by the spread of the 
higher races and accompanying extermination of the lower 
racés, we must comprehend in our conception of this worship- 
ful Great Being those who, from the earliest savage times, hav, 
as leading warriors and common soldiers, helped by their vic- 
tories to replace inferior societies by superior ones; not only 
bloodthirsty conquerors like Sesostris (who is duly sanctified 
in the calendar) but even such cannibals as the Aztecs, who 
laid the basis of the Mexican civilization. 

So far from seeing in the ‘‘ Great Being Humanity,” as thus 
defined, anything worshipful, it seems to me that contempla- 
tion of it is calculated to excite feelings which it is best to keep 
out of consciousness. 

But now, not to take the doctrin at a disadvantage, let us 
conceive the object of the Positivist's adoration under a better 
aspect. Let us consider what claims to godhood may be made 
for the Humanity immediately known to us. Unquestionably 
M. Comte’s own doctrin, that there has been going on an evo- 
lution of mankind, implies that such portion of the ‘‘ Great 
Being Humanity” as is formed by our own generation, is bet- 
ter than the average of those portions which hav heretofore 
lived and died. What, then, shall we say of this better por- 


tion? 


Of course we must keep out of thought all the bad conduct 
going on around—the prevailing dishonesty shown in adulter- 
ation by retailers and production of debased goods by manu- 
facturers, the inefficient and dawdling work of artisans, the 
many fraudulent transactions of which a few are daily dis- 
closed at trials; though why we are to exclude the blame- 
worthy from our conception of Humanity, [ do not under- 
stand. But not dwelling on this, let us contemplate first the 
intellectual traits, and then the moral traits, of the people 
who remain after leaving out the worse. 


Those whose mental appetites are daily satisfied by table 
talk almost wholly personal, by gossiping books and novels, 
and by newspapers the contents of which are usually enjoyed 
the more in proportion as there is in them much of the scan- 
dalous or the horrible--those who, on Sunday, never working 
out their own beliefs, receive the weekly dole of thought 
called for by their state of spiritual pauperism—those who, to 
the ideas they received during education, add only such as are 
supplied by daily journals and weekly sermons, with now and 
then a few from books, having none of their own worth speak- 
ing of; we may be content to class as respectable in the con- 
ventional sense, though scarcely in any higher sense—still less 
to include them as chief components in a body exciting rever- 
ence. Even if we limit attention to those of highest culture, 
including all who are concerned in regulativ functions, polit- 
ical, ecclesiastical, educational, or other, the displays of intel- 
ligence do.not call forth such an emotion as that which M. 
Comte’s theory requires us to entertain, What shall we say 
of the wisdom of those, including nearly all who occupy influ- 
ential positions, who persist in thinking that preparation for 
successful and complete living (which is the purpose of ra- 
tional education) is best effected by learning to speak and write 
after the manner of two extinct peoples, and by gaining knowl- 
edge of their chief men, their superstitions, their deeds of war, 
ete.—who, in their leading school, devote two hours per week 
to getting some ideas about the constitution of the world they 
are born into, and thirty-six hours per week to construing 
Latin and Greek and making verses, nonsensical or other, and 
who, in the competitiv examinations they devise, giv to knowl- 


| edge of words double the number of marks which they giv to 
knowledge of things? ‘That, it seems to me, is not a very wor- 
shipful degree of intelligence which fails to recognize the 
obvious truth that there is an Orderof Nature, pervading alike 
the actions going on within us and without us, to which, from 
moment to moment, our lives must conform under penalty of 
one or other evil, and that therefore our first business must be 
to study this Order of Nature. Nor is estimation of this intel- 
ligence raised on contemplating the outcome of this estab- 
lished culture, as seen in Parliament, where any proposal to 
judge a question by reference to general laws, or “abstract 
principles,” as they are called, is pooh-poohed, with the tacit 
unplicution that in social affairs there is no natural law, and 
where, as we lately saw, 300 select spokesmen of the nation 
cheered frantically when it was decided that they should con- 
tinue to vow before God that they would maintain certain ar- 
rangements prescribed for them by their great, great, great, 
ete., grandfathers. 

On turning to the moral manifestations, we find still less 
that is calculated to excite the required religious feeling. 
When multitudes of citizens belonging to the classes distin- 
guished as “the better,” make a hero of x politician whose sole 
aim throughout life was success, regardless of principle, and 
hav even established an annual commemoration of him, we are 
obliged to infer that the prevailing sentiments are not of a 
very high order, Nothing approaching to adoration is called 
forth by those who, on the death of a youth who went-to help 
in killing Zulus, with whom he had no quarrel, and all that 
he might increase his chance of playing despot over the 
French, thought him worthy of high funeral honors—would, 
many of them, indeed, hav given him the highest. No feeling 
of reverence arises in one’s mind on thinking of people who 
looked on with approval or tolerance when a sailor of fortune, 
who has hired himself out to an Eastern tyrant to slay at the 
word of command, was honored here by a banquet. A public 
opinion which recognizes no criminality in wholesale homicide 
so long as it is committed by a constituted political authority, 
no matter how vile, or by its foreign hired agent who is indif- 
ferent to the right or wrong of the question at issue, is a pub- 
lic opinion which excites, in some at any rate, an emotion 
nearer to contempt than to adoration. 

This emotion is not changed on looking abroad and contem- 
plating the implied natures of those who guide, and theimplied 
natures of those who accept the guidance. When, among a peo- 
ple professing the religion of peace preached to them generation 
after generation by tens of thousands of priests, an assembly re- 
ceives with enthusiasm, as lately at the Gambetta dinner, the 
toast, ‘‘The French army, the highest embodiment of tlie 
French nation ”—when, along with nominal acceptance of 
forgivness as a Christian duty, there goes intense determina- 
tion to retaliate, we are obliged to reprobate either the feeling 
which they actually think proper, or the hypocrisy with which 
they profess that the opposit feeling is proper. On ‘finding 
in another advanced society that the seats of highest culture 
are seats of disciplin in barbarism, where the test of manhood 
is the giving and taking of wounds in fights arising from trivial 
causes or none at all, and where, last year, a singlo day. wit- 
nessed twenty-one such encounters in one university; we are 
reminded moro of North American Indians, among whom tort- 
ures constitute the initiation of young men, then of civilized 
people taught for a thousand years to do good even to enemies, 
Or when we see, as lately in a nation akin to tho last, that an 
officer who declined to break at once the law of his country 
and tho law of his religion by fighting a duel, was expelled 
the army, we are obliged to admit that profession of a creed 
which forbids revenge, by those whose deeds emphnticolly as- 
sert revenge to be a duty (almost as emphatically as do the 
lowest races of men), presents Humanity under an aspect not 
at all of the kind which we look for in ‘‘ the adorable Great 
Being.” Not reverence, not admiration, scarcely even respect, 
is caused by the sight ofa hundred million pagans masquerad- 
ing as Christians. 

I am told that by certain of M. Comte’s disciples (though not 
by those Mr. Harrison represents) prayer is addressed to 
“holy” Humanity. Had I to choose an epithet, I think ‘‘ holy” 
is about the last which would occur to me. 


“But it is only the select human beings—those more espe- 
cially who are sanctified in the Comtist calendar—who are to 
form the object of worship, and, for the worship of such, thero 
is the reason that they are the benefactors to whom we owe 
everything.” 

On the first of these statements, made by some adherents of 
M. Comte, one remark mast be that it is at variance with M. 
Comte’s own definition of the object of worship, as quoted 
above; and another remark must be that, admitting such ge- 
lect persons to be worshipful (and I do not admit it), there is 
no more reason for worshiping Humanity as a whole on the 
strength of the best samples, than there is for worshiping an 
ordinary individual, or even a criminal, on the strength of the 
few good actions which qualified the multitudinous indifferent 
actions and bad actions he committed. The second of these 
statements, that Humanity, cither as the whole defined by M. 
Comte or as represented by these select persons, must be 
adored as being the producer of everything which civilization 
has brought us, and, in a measure, even the creator of our 
higher powers of thought and action, wo will now consider. 
Let us hear M. Comte himself on this point: 

“Thus each step of sound training in positiv thought 
awakens perpetual feelings of veneration and gratitude; which 
rise often into enthusiastic admiration of the Great Being, 
who is the author of all these conquests, be they in thought, 
or be they in action” (“System of Positiv Polity,” vol. ii, p. 
45). 

What may hav been the conceptions of ‘‘veneration and 
gratitude” entertained by M. Comte, we cannot, of course, 
say; but if one not a disciple will examin his consciousness, 
he will, I think, quickly perccive that veneration or gratitude 
felt toward any being, implies belief in the conscious action 
of that being—implies ascription of a prompting motiv of a 
high kind, and deeds resulting from it; gratitude cannot be 
entertained toward something which is unconscious. So that 
the ‘Great Being Humanity” must be conceived as having 
in its incorporated form, ideas, feelings, and volitions. Nat- 
urally there follows the inquiry—-“‘ Where is its seat of con- 
sciousness?” Is it diffused throughout mankind at large? 
‘That cannot be; for consciousness is an organized combination 
of mental states, implying instantaneous communications such 
as certainly do not exist throughout Humanity. Where, then, 
must be its center of consciousness? In France, of course, 
which, in the Comtean system, is to be the leading State; and 
naturally in Paris, to which all the major axes of the temples 
of Humanity are to point. Anyone with adequate humor 
might raise amusing questions respecting the constitution of 
that consciousness of the Great Being supposed to be thus 
localized. But, preserving our gravity, we hav simply to rec- 
ognize the obvious truth that Humanity has no corporate con- 
sciousness whatever. Consciousness, known to each as exist- 
ing in himself, is ascribed by him to other beings like himself, 
and, in a measure, to inferior beings; and there is not the 
slightest reason for supposing that there ever was, is now, or 
, ever will be, any consciousness among men save that which 
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exists in them individually. If, then, ‘‘the Great Being, who 
is the Author of all these conquests,” is unconscious, the emo- 
tions of veneration and gratitude are absolutely irrelevant. 

It will doubtless seem a paradox tosay that human evolution 
with all its marvels, is to be credited neither to Humanity as 
an aggregate, nor to its component individuals; but the para- 
dox will not be difficult to justify: especially if we set out with 
some analogies. An apt one is supplied by that “ thing of 
beauty,” the Eupleciella or ‘‘ Venus’s flower-basket,” now not 
uncommon asa drawing-room ornament. This fragil piece 
of animal architecture is not & product of any conscious creat- 
ure, or of any combination of conscious creatures. Itis the 
framework unknowingly elaborated by innumerable ciliated 
monads—each a simple nucleated cell, with a whip-like ap- 
pendage which serves, by its waving movements, to aid the 
drawing in and sending out of sea-water, from which nutritiv 
matter is obtained; and it is simply by the proclivities which 
these monads hav toward certain modes of growth and secre- 
tion, that they form, without the consciousness of any one, or 
of all, this complicated city they inhabit. Again, take the 
case of a coral island. By it we are shown that a multitude of 
insignificant individuals may, by their separate actions carried 
on without concert, generate a structure imposing by its size 
and stability. One of these palm-covered atolls standing up 
out of vast depths on the Pacific, has been slowly built up by 
coral-polyps, while, through successiv small stages, the ocean- 
bottom has subsided. The mass produced by these brainless 
and almost nerveless animals—each by its tentacles slowly 
drawing in such food as the water occasionally brings, and at 
intervals budding out, plant-like, a new individual—is a mass 
exceeding in vastness any built by men, and defies the waves 
in a way which their best breakwaters fail to do: the whole 
structure being entirely undesigned, and, indeed, absolutely 
unknown to its producers, individually or in their aggregate. 

Prepared by these analogies, everyone will see what is 
meant by the paradox that civilization, whether contemplated 
in its great organized societies or in their material and mental 
products, can be credited neither to any ideal “ Great Being 
Humanity,” nor to the real beings summed up under that 
abstract name. Though we cannot in this case say that 
neither the aggregate nor its units hav had any consciousness 
of the results wrought out, yet we may say that only after 
considerable advances of civilization, has this consciousness 
existed on the part of a few. Communities hav grown and 
organized themselvs through the attainment of private ends, 
mostly pursued with entire selfishness, and in utter ignorance 
of any social effects produced. If we begin with those early 
stages in which, among hostile tribes, one more numerous or 
better led than the rest, conquers them, and, consolidating 
them into a larger society, at the same time stops inter-tribal 
wars; we are shown that this step in advance is made, not 
only without thought of any advantage to Humanity, but often 
under the promptings of the basest motivs in the mind of the 
most atrocious savage. And so onward. It needs but to 
glance at such wall-paintings as those of the conquering 
Rameses at Karnac, or to read the inscriptions in which As- 
syrian kings proudly narrated their great deeds, to see that 
personal ambitions were pursued with absolute disregard of 
human welfare. Butfor that admiration of military glory with 
which classical culture imbues each rising generation, it would 
be felt that whatever benefits these kings unknowingly wrought, 
their self-praising records hav brought them not much more 
honor than has been brought to the Fijian king Tanoa by the 
row of nine hundred stones recording the number of victims 
he devoured, And though the outcome of those struggles for 
supremacy in which, during European history, so many mill- 
ions hav been sacrificed, has been the formation of great na- 
tions fitted for the highest types of structure; yet when, here- 
after, opinion is no longer swayed by public school ethics, it 
will be seen that the men who effected these unions did 
so from desires which should class them with criminals 
rather than with the benefactors of mankind. With gov- 
ernmental organizations it was the same as with social 
consolidations: they arose not to secure the blessings of 
order, but to maintain the ruler’s power. As the original 
motiv for preventing quarrels among soldiers was that the 
army might not be rendered inefficient before the enemy, so, 
throughout the militant society at large, the motiv for sup- 
pressing conflicts was partly that of preventing hindrance to 
the king’s wars, and partly that of asserting his authority. 
Administration of justice, as we know it, grew up incidentally; 
and began with bribing the ruling man to interfere on behalf 
of thecomplainant. Notwishes for the public weal, but wishes 
for private profit and power, originated the regulativ organ- 
izations of societies. So has it been, too, with their industrial 
organizations. Acts of barter between primitiv men were not 
prompted by thoughts of benefits to Humanity, to be event- 
ually achieved by division of labor. When, as among various 
peoples, on occasions of assembling to make sacrifices at sa- 
cred places, some of the devotees took with them commodities 
likely to be wanted by others who would be there, and from 
whom needful supplies could be got in exchange, they never 
dreamed that they were making the first steps toward estab- 
lishment of fairs, and eventually of markets: purely selfish 
desires prompted them. Nor on the part of the peddlers who, 
supplying themselvs wholesale at these gatherings, traveled 
about selling retail, was there any beneficent intention of ini- 
tinting that vast and elaborate distributing system which now 
exists. Neither they nor any men of their time had imagined 
such a system. And the like holds of improved arts, of inven- 
tions, and, in large measure, of discoveries. It was not phi- 
lanthropy which prompted the clearing of wild lands for the 
purpose of growing food; it was not philanthropy which little 
by little improved the breeds of animals, and adapted them to 
human use; it was not philanthropy which in the course of 
time changed the primitiv plow into the finished modern plow. 
Wishes for private satisfactions were the exclusiv stimuli, The 
successiv patents taken out by Watt, and his lawsuits in de- 
fense of them, show that though he doubtless foresaw some of 
the benefits which the steam-engin would confer on mankind 
yet foresight of these was not the prime mover of his acts. 
The long concealment of the methods of fluxions by Newton 
as well as the Newton-Leibnitz controversy which subsequently 
arose, Show us that while there was perception of the benefits 
to science, and indirectly to Humanity, from the discoveries 
made by these mathematicians, yet that desires to confer these 
benefits were secondary to other desires—largely the love of 
scientific exploration itself, and, in a considerable degree, “the 
last infirmity of noble minds.” Nor has it been otherwise with 
literature. Entirely dissenting, though I do, from the dictum 
of Johnson, that “No man but a blockhead ever wrote except 
for money,” and knowing perfectly well that many books hav 
been written by others than ‘ blockheads,” not only without 
expectation of profit, but with the certainty of loss; yet I hold 
it clear that the majority of authors do not differ from other 
men to the extent that the desire to confer public benefit pre- 
dominates over the desireto reap private benefit; in the shape 
of satisfied ambition if not in the shape of pecuniary return, 
And itis the sume with the delights given to mankind by artis- 
tic products, ‘lhe mind of the artist, whether composer, 


painter, or sculptor, has always been in amuch greater degree | o 
occupied by the pleasure of creation and the thoughts of re-|a 


ward, material or mental, than by the wish to add to men’s 
gratifications. , 

But we are most clearly shown how little either any aims of 
an ideal “ Great Being,” or any philanthrophie aims of indi- 
viduals, hav had to do with civilization, by an instance which 
M. Comte himself refers to as proving our indebtedness. - He 
says: ‘* Language alone might suffice to recall to the mind of 
everyone how completely every creation of man is the result 
of a vast combination of efforts, equally extended over time 
and space” (‘*Positiv Polity,” vol. ii, p. 48). Now nothing 
is more manifest than that langnage has been produced 
neither by the conscious efforts of the imagined “‘ Great Be- 
ing, who is the Author of all these conquests,” nor by the con- 
scious efforts of individual men. Passing over that inten- 
tional coining of words which ours during the later stages of 
linguistic progress, it is undeniable that during those earlier 
stages which gave to languages their essential structures and 
vocabularies, the evolutionary process went on without the in- 
tention of those who were instrumental to itt The man who 
first, when discussing a probability, said gw (i. e. grant, or 
admit) so-and-so, and such and such follows, had no idea that 
by his metaphorical giv (which became gif and then if) he 
was helping to initiate a grammatical form. The original ap- 
plication of the word orange to some object like an orange in 
color, was made without consciousness that the act would 
presently lead to enrichment of the language by an additional 
adjectiv. And so throughout. The minute additions and 
modifications which hav, in thousands of years, given to 
human speech its present perfection, arose as random changes 
without thought of improvement; and the good ones insen- 
sibly spread as serving better the purposes of those who 
adopted them. : 

Thus, accepting M. Comte’s typical instance of the obliga- 
tions under which Humanity during the past has placed indi- 
viduals at present, we must say that language, having been 
evolved during men’s intercourse without the least design on 
their parts of conferring benefits, and without the faintest 
consciousness of what they were doing, affords no reason 
whatever for regarding them with that ‘veneration and grati- 
tude” which he thinks due. 


“ But surely ‘veneration and gratitude’ are due somewhere. 
Surely civilized society, with its complex arrangements and 
involved processes, its multitudinous material products and 
almost magical instruments, its language, science, literature, 
art, must be credited to some agency or other. If the ‘ Great 
Being, Humanity,’ considered as a whole, has not created it 
for us—if the individuals who hav co-operated in producing 
it hav done so while pursuing their private ends mostly with- 
out-consciousness that they were either furthering or hinder- 
ing human progress, how happens it that such benefits hav 
been achieved, and to what shall we attribute achievement of 
them ?” 

To Mr. Harrison, if his allegiance to his master is unquali- 
fied, no answer which he will think satisfactory can be given; 
for M. Comte negativs the recognition of any cause for the 
existence of human beings and the “Great Being” composed 
of them. It was one of his strange inconsistencies that, 
though he held it legitimate to inquire into the evolution of 
the Solar System (as is shown by his acceptance of the nebular 
hypothesis), and though he treats of human society as a prod- 
uct of evolution, yet all that region lying between the forma- 
tion of planets and the origin of primitiv man, was inter- 
dicted by him. To those, however, who accept the doctrin 
of organic evolution, either with or without the doctrin of 
evolution at large, the obvious answer to the above question 
will be that if “ veneration and gratitude” are due at all, they 
are due to that Ultimate Cause from which Humanity, indi- 
vidually and as a whole, in common with all other things, has 
proceeded. There is nothing in embodied Humanity but what 
results from the properties of its units—properties mainly 
prehistoric, and in a small measure generated by social life. 
If we ask whence come these properties—these structures 
and functions, bodily and mental—we must go for our answer 
to the slow operation of those processes of modification and 
complication through which, with the aid of surrounding con- 
ditions, ever themselvs growing more involved, there hav been 
produced the multitudinous organic types, up to the highest. 
If we persist in putting question béyond question, we are car- 
ried back to those more general causes which determined the 
structure aud composition of the Earth during its goncentra- 
tion; and eventually we are carried back to the nebulous mass 
in which there existed, undistinguished into those concrete 
forms we now know, the forces out of which all things con- 
tained in the Solar System hay come, and in which there must 
hav been, as Professor Tyndall expresses it, ‘the promis and 
potency of all terrestrial life.” Whether we contemplate such 
external changes as those of stars moving ten miles per sec- 
ond, and those which now in hours, now in years, now in 
centuries, arrange molecules into a crystal; or whether we con- 
template internal changes, arising in us as ideas and feelings, 
and arising also in the chick which but a few weeks since was 
a viscid yolk, we are compelled to recognize everywhere an 
Energy capable of all forms and which has been ever assum- 
ing new forms, from the remotest time to which science car- 
ries us back down to the passing moment. If we take the 
highest product of evolution, civilized human society, and ask 
to what agency all its marvels must be credited, the inevitable 
answer is—To that Unknown Cause of which the entire Cos- 
mos is a manifestation. = 

A spectator who, seeing a bubble floating on a great river, 
had his attention so absorbed by the bubble that he ignored 
the river—nay, even ridiculed anyone who thought that the 
river out of which the bubble arose and into which it would 
presently elapse, deserved recognition, would fitly typify a 
disciple of M. Comte, who, centering all his higher sentiments 
on Humanity, holds it absurd to let either thought or feeling 
be occupied with that great stream of Creativ Power, unlim- 
ited in Space or in Time, of which Humanity is a transitory 
product. Even if, instead of being the dull leaden-hued 
thing it is, the bubble Humanity had reached that stage of 
iridescence of which, happily, a high sample of man or woman 
sometimes shows us a beginning, it would still owe whatever 
there was in it of beauty to that Infinit and Eternal Energy 
out of which Humanity has quite recently emerged, and into 
which it must, in course of time, subside. As with thousands 
of lower types of creatures which hav severally illustrated the 
truth that the life and death of the individual prefigure in 
brief space the life and death of the race, so with this highest 
type of creature, Man; a beginning and end to Humanity are 
no less certain than the beginning and end to each, human be- 
ing. And to suppose that this relativly-evanescent form of 
existence ought to occupy our minds so exclusivly as to leave 
no space for a consciousness of that Ultimate Mxistence of 
which it is but one form out of multitudes—an Ultimate Ex- 
istence which was manifested in infinitly-varied ways before 
Humanity arose, and will be manifested in infinitly-varied 
other ways when Humanity has ceased to be, seems very 
strange—to me, indeed, amazing, 

And here this contrast between the Positivist view and my 
wn view, equally marked now as it was at first, leads me to 


—_ 


sk in what respects the criticisms passed on the article—‘“ Re- | 


ligion: a Retrospect and Prospect” hav affected its argument. 


Many years ago, as also by implication in that article, I con- 
tended that while Science shows that we can know phenomena 
only, its arguments involve no denial of an Existence beyond 
phenomena. In common with leading scientific men whose 
opinions are known to me, I hold that it does not bring us to 
an ultimate negation, as the presentations of my view made by 
Mr. Harrison and Sir James Stephen imply, and they hav done 
nothing to show that its outcome is negativ. Contrariwise, the 
thesis many years ago maintained by me against thinkers 
classed as orthodox (‘‘ First Principles,” § 26), and reasserted 
after this long interval, is that though the nature of the Real- 
ity transcending appearances cannot be known, yet that its 
existence is necessarily implied by all we do know—that 
though no conception of this Reality can be framed by us, yet 
that an indestructible consciousness of it is the very basis of 


our intelligence (Sir James Stephen, who appears perplexed - 


by the distinction between a conception. and a consciousness, 
will find an explanation of it in ‘‘ First Principles,” § 26),.and 
I do not find, either in Mr. Harrison’s criticisms or in those of 
Sir James Stephen, any endeavor to prove the untruth of this’ 
thesis. 
stated, my argument was in the discovery by Science that it 
could not do more than ascertain the order among phenomena, 
there was involved a tacit confession of impotence in presence 
of the Mystery of Things—a confession which brought Sciefice 
into sympathy with Religion; and that in their joint recogni- 


tion of an Unknowable Cause for all the effects constituting: 


the knowable world, Religion and Science would reach a truth 
common to the two. 
critics has shaken this position. I held at the outset, and con- 
tinue to hold, that this Inscrutable Wxistence which Science, 
in the last resort, is compelled to recognize as unreached by 
its deepest analyses of matter, motion, thought, and feeling, 
stands toward our general conception of things, in substan- 
tially the same relation as does the Creativ Power asserted by 
Theology; and that when Theology, which has already dropped 
many of the anthropomorphic traits ascribed, eventually drops 
the last of them, the foundation-beliefs of the two must be- 
come identical. So far as I see, no endeavor has been made 
to show that this is not the case. Further I hav contended, 
originally and in the article named, that this Reality transcend- 


ing appearance (which is not simply unknown, as Mr. Harrison ` 


thinks it should be called, but is proved by analysis of the 
form of our intelligence to be unknowable) (‘‘ First Principles,” 
part I, chap. iv), standing toward the Universe and toward 


ourselvs in the same relation as an anthropomorphic Creator ` 


was supposed to stand, bears a like relation with it not only to 
human thought but to human feeling—the gradual replace- 
ment of a Power allied to humanity in certain traits, by a 
Power which we cannot say is thus allied, leaves unchanged 
certain of the sentiments comprehended under the. name re- 
ligious. Though I hav argued that in ascribing to the Un- 
knowable Cause of things such human attributes as emo- 
tion, will, and intelligence, we are using words which, 
when thus applied, hav no corresponding ideas, yét 
I hav also argued that we are just as much debarred 


from denying as we are from aftirming such attributes - 


(‘First Principles,” § 31); since, as ultimate analysis 
brings us everywhere to alternativ impossibilities of thought, 
we are shown that beyond the phenomenal order of things, 
our ideas of possible and impossible are irrelevant. Nothing 
has been said which requires me to change this view: neither 
Mr. Harrison’s statement that “to-make a religion out of the 


Unknowable is far more extravagant than to make itout of the - 


Equator,” nor Sir James Stephen’s description of the Unknow- 
able as “ like a gigantic soap-bubble not burst but blown thin- 
ner and thinner till it has become absolutely imperceptible,” 
seems to me applicable. One who says that because the In- 
finit and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed, can 


not in any way be brought within the limits of human con- ` 


sciousness it therefore approaches to a nonentity, seems to me 
like one who says of a vast number that because it passes all 
possibility of enumeration it is like nothing, which is also in- 
numerxble. Once more when implying that the Infinit and 
Eternal Energy manifested alike within us and without us, 
and to which we must ascribe not only the manifesta- 
tions themselvs but the law of their order, will hereafter 
continue to be, under its transfigured form, an object of relig- 
ious sentiment; I hav implied that whatever components of 
this sentiment disappear, there must ever survive those which 
are appropriate to the consciousness of a mystery that cannot 
be fathomed and a power that is omnipresent. Mr, Harrison 
and Sir James Stephen hav said nothing to invalidate this po- 
sition. Lastly, let me point out that I am not concerned to 
show what effect religious sentiment, as hereafter thus modified, 
will hav as a moral agent; though Mr. Harrison, by ridiculing 
the supposition that it will make good men and women, seems 
to imply that I hav argued, or am bound to argue, that it will 
do this. . If he will refer to the “Data of Ethics” and other 
books of mine, he will find that modification of human nat- 
ure, past and future, [ ascribe in the main to the continuous 
operation of surrounding social conditions and entailed habits 
of life: though past forms of the religious consciousness hav 
exercised, and future forms will I believe exercise, co-operativ 
influences (‘‘ Data of Ethics,” § 62). 

How, then, does the case stand? Under “Retrospect,” I 
aimed to show how the religious consciousness arose; and un- 
der “ Prospect,” what of this consciousness must remain when 
criticism has done its utmost. My opponents would hav suc- 
ceeded had they shown (1) that it did not arise as alleged; or 
(2) that some other consciousness would remain; or (3) that 
no consciousness would remain, They hav done none of these 
things. Looking at the general results, it seems to me that 
while the things I hav said hav not been disproved, the things 
which hav been disproved are things I hav not said. 

o 


Christian Civilization a Failure. 

“De odder ebenin’ I heard an orator say dat dis 
was de aige of wisdom,” remarked Brother Gardner 
as the meeting of the Lime Kiln Club opened in per- 
fect harmony. “Let us analyze de assertion an’ see 
what it am made of. Fur ebery one perfeckly 
healthy man, I'll fin’ you nine who am ailin’. De 


majority smoke, chew, drink, keep onreasonable © 


hours, an’ prepar’ demselys fur de grave at fifty. 
Consumption, liber complaint, dyspepsia, kidney dis- 
ease, neuralgia, rheumatism, an’ scrofula am ebery- 
day complaints. Drunkenness, gluttony an’ immo- 
rality no longer excite surprise. Dats de seed fur 
plantin’ de nex’ ginerashun. ; 

“ Fin’ me one perfeckly healthy woman an’ PI fin’ 
you fifty who am ailin’. Take boaf sides of de long- 
est square in Detroit, or any odder American city, 
an’ it won’t average two healthy women, no matter 
how clusly de houses am built. Neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, weak backs, near-sightedness, terrible head- 


Moreover, as originally elaborated and as recently re- ` 


I do not see that anything said by my. ` 


a 


` ecutiv are termed corresponding members. 
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aches, an’ cancers, tumors, an’ a dozen odder ailments 
am keepin’ de doctahs busy. Paint, powder, thin 
shoes, thin clothes, reckless exposure, late hours an’ 
a total disregard of common sense in eberyfing am 
de cause. Dats de groun’ on which to sow de 
wheat. 

“De nex’ ginerashun in dis kentry will need to 
double up our idiot an’ insane asylums. State 
prisons an’ jails will need to be enlarged. Honesty 
an’ morality will be strangers in de land, an’ friend- 
ship will hav a mighty lonesome time. De seed an’ 
de groun’ am ready, an’ de crop will come in due 
time.”—Detrott Free Press. 

$i 


£ A Model Organization. 
_ The progress of Freethought in England during 


_ the last quarter of a century has been mainly due to 


the admirable organization of the National Secular 
Society. Before entering upon a description of the 
system of working adopted by this society, it may be 
well to giv a statement of its principles and objects 


< as defined in the rules. 


‘The National Secular Society has been formed to 
maintain the principles and rights of Freethought, 
and to direct their application to the secular improve- 
ment of this life. 

“ By the principle of Freethought is meant the ex- 
ercise of the understanding upon relevant facts, and 
independent of penal or priestly intimidation. 

“ By the rights of Freethought are meant the lib- 
erty of free criticism for the security of truth, and the 
liberty of free publicity for the extension of truth. 

“Secularism relates to the present existence of 
man, and to actions the issue of which can be tested 
by experience. - 

“ It declares that the promotion of human improve- 
ment and happiness is the highest duty, and that 
morality can be tested by utility. 

“That in order to promote effectually the improve- 
ment and happiness of mankind; every individual of 
the human family ought to be well placed and well 


instructed, and that all who are. of a suitable age 


ought to be usefully employed for their own and the 
general good. 
_ “ That human improvement and happiness cannot 
be effectually promoted without civil and religious 
liberty, and that therefore it is the duty of every indi- 
vidual to activly attack all barriers to equal freedom 
of thought and utterance for all upon political, theo- 
logical, and social subjects. i 

“ A Secularist is one who deduces his moral duties 
from considerations which pertain to this life, and 
who, practically recognizing the above duties, devotes 


`$ ‘himself to the promotion of the general good. 


“The object of the National Secular Society is to 


~~ disseminate the above principles by every legitimate 


means in its power.” 

This society has about twenty branches in London, 
and about one hundred in provincial towns, besides 
some in the colonies. Its executiv is composed of a 
president, vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer, audi- 
tors, and members of the council. The members of 
the executiv are elected annually at the general con- 
ference, with the exception of the last named, who 


‘ are chosen by the branches, one for each branch. 


Those members of the council who reside more than 
twenty miles from the place of meeting of the ex- 
All prop- 
ositions touching the business of the conference are 


- forwarded to them a month before each conference, 


and they are allowed to vote upon them by letter. 
The central offices of the society are at the Hall of 
Science, Old Street, City Road, where lectures are 
delivered to large audiences on every Sunday through- 
out the year. Science classes are held during the 


week in the winter season, and meetings for purposes | 


of interest to Freethinkers occasionally take place. 
Each branch has its own place of meeting, where 
the members and friends of the movement assemble 
at least once in every week. The proceedings are 
generally opened by a discourse on some theological, 
political, or scientific subject. This is sometimes 
given by a member of the branch, and at others by 
a special lecturer. Discussion is always invited, and 
debates are often carried on with considerable skill. 
On special occasions, when a popular lecturer is 
engaged by the branch, it is customary to hire some 
larger building, usually a theater, or good-sized hall, 
for the purpose. Should a lecturer be secured for a 
Sunday, he usually givs three lectures on that day. 
All expenses of advertising and rent of hall are borne 
by the branch, and the balance remaining after ex- 
penses hav been deducted is paid to the lecturer. — 
The subscription to the National Secular Society is 
oné shilling per quarter. The branches forward one- 
third of each member’s subscription to the parent so- 
ciety. In connection with the society there is a be- 
nevolent fund for assisting old and distressed Free- 
thinkers, and advancing loans without interest to 
those who may be in temporary difficulties. Exch 
branch makes an annual collection in aid of this fund. 
There is also a “ Propagandist Fund” for sending 
lecturers to towns and villages where no branch is 
organized, and for carrying on open-air lectures and 
discussions in certaim localities. This work has re- 
sulted in much practical good. ` 


It appears to be a growing practice, and one at- 
tended with satisfactory results, to relieve the dry- 
ness of the ordinary proceedings by some entertain- 
ment at the meetings. Musical and dramatic 
sketches and occasional balls are given by some 
branches for this purpose. This is found especially 
valuable in attracting ladies to the meetings. The 
co-operation of woman is held to be of the utmost 
importance, as it rests with the female sex chiefly 
to protect the next generation from the corrupting 
influence of theology. 

As almost every important town in England has its 
branch, any matter of interest relating to Freethought 
which may appear in the local press, or any sermon 
or lecture which may be delivered bearing npon the 
subject, is almost sure to be noted and reported to the 
society. By this this means misstatements are cor- 
rected and movements prejudicial to liberty are 
checked in the bud. 

It is scarcely necessary to add in conclusion that 
the National Secular Society is largely indebted for 
its usefulness to the activity and energy of its con- 
stantly re-elected president, Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. 

242 W. 48th St., New York. E. J. BOWTELL. 

to : 


The Cat, the Meal, and the Silly Mice. 


The Prohibition party, inheriting the medieval 
notion that political government is omnipotent to do 
everything in the way of reform, both in religion 
and morals, hav erected the platform of their prin- 
ciples and policy, and hav placed upon it their can- 
didates for president and vice-president of the 
United States. 

Allow me to point out to the readers of Tur TruTH 
Szexer the revolutionary and anti-American character 
of such principles by placing them in contrast with 
those fundamental ones on which this republic rests. 
The Declaration of Independence of 1776 is a part 
of our constitutional law. It contains the founda- 
tion principles for the carrying out of which the Con- 
stitution and government of the United States are 
mere agents. They are axiomatical in their char- 
acter, and a test by which it may be known whether 
a man is a patriot or a traitor to ‘his country. That 
the reader may see the utter and eternal antagonism 
between these two sets of principles, I place them in 
parallel columns: 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. PROHIBITION PLATFORM, 


“We hold these truths to be| ‘The Prohibition party in 
self-evident, that all men are | national convention assem- 
created equal; that they are | bled, acknowlege Almighty God 
endowed by their creator with | as the rightful sovereign of all 
certain unalienable rights; that | men, from whom the just powers 
among these are life, liberty, | of government are derived, to 
and the pursuit of happiness, | whose laws human enactments 
That, to secure these rights, gov- | should conform, and that peace, 
ernments are instituted among | prosperity, and happiness only 
men, deriving their just powers | can come to the people when 


from the consent of the governed; | their laws of the national and 


that whenever any form of govern- | state qovernments are in accord 
ment becomes destructiv of these | with the divine will,” 

ends, it is the right of the peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such 
principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to 
affect their safety and happi- 
ness.” 

In the left column the Declaration asserts that 
government derives its just powers, not from the Jew- 
ish, Christian, Mohammedan, or any other God, but 
solely from the consent of the people who are gov- 
erned; and that the function of government is, not to 
please any God, or promote his glory, but to secure 
to all men the enjoyment of their natural right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The Prohibitionists positivly deny these principles, 
and in the very first sentence of their platform hasten 
to affirm the old European doctrin whose history is 
written in blood and tears, that governments derive 
T lawful powers from God, and not from the peo- 
ple! i 

Well, in the process of legislating the reader in- 
quires, How is a government to ascertain whether 
God approves, or disapproves, of a certain bill 
brought before the legislature for its sanction? Why, 
bless your dear simple heart, God has revedled his 
will, finally and conelusivly, on all subjects, in his 
word called the Bible, and the clergy are the sworn 
and authorized interpreters and expounders of that 
word. And in this country, the state legislatures, 
exercising their powers in their grooves, and Con- 
gress, exercising its powers in its grooves, are to wait 
upon the clergy, who are God’s embassadors and 
mouthpieces, and thus find out the will of God. This 
is the way the pope of Rome, with his cardinals, 
bishops, and priests, dictated legislation to Europe 
for a thousand years. 

This is the way the Presbyterians of Scotland, dur- 
ing the reign of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
ruled the people of that country with a rod of iron. 
And this is the way the Prohibition party would rule 
us if it were in power. The Prohibition platform is 
the meal; the cat under the meal, her claws sheathed 
in velvet, is the God-in-the-Constitution principle; 
and the poor silly mice are those Freethinkers, East 
and West, whose ambition seems to be to become a 


breakfast for the cat when she throws off her dis- 
guise! I had supposed that our Western Radicals — 
by this time would hav cut their wisdom teeth, but it 
is plain, from their having enlisted under the banner 
of “ God in the Constitution,” that they hav not even 
cut their eye teeth. 
If we indulge for a moment in the fanciful suppo- 
sition that the Prohibition party were in power, the 
only hope of the people, who would then discover 
themselvs, to be the mice, would be that the clergy of 
all the sects, like a troop of vultures over a fallen 
sheep, would quarrel and fight among themselvs for 
mastery, and make such a hell of it as to frighten the 
mice into their holes, from which they could see the 
performance of the Kilkenny cats repeated, to the 
joy of the world. 
Oh, when will men learn that government by leg- 
islation has nothing to do with men’s opinions on 
any subject; nor with their private morals; that while 
crimes are punishable by law, vices are amenable only 
to ethical and physiological considerations? B. 
he 

Pray or Fight—Which ? 
Blank petitions hav been sent out for signature, 
asking for state secularization. I hav no objection 
to those signing that wish, but for myself, I hav long 
since stopped praying to a God, and hav made up 
my mind to pray to man no more. 

Years ago I prayed for woman suffrage and things 
of like nature without a favorable answer. A few 
years since I prayed to a pious fraud for the pardon 
—no, not the pardon, for he had committed no crime, 
but the release—of Brother Bennett from prison, with 
what success is well known; and I hav made up my 
mind in the future to fight for my rights, making the 
best show I can in the cause. Iam of the opinion that 
if Liberals and all professing to be reformers would 
pool their issues and pull together at the ballot-box, 
something might be done towards forcing upon the 
minds of those whom we elect to act for us in ruling 
and governing this American republic the fact that 
we hav rights and dare those rights maintain. But 
as long as we continue to vote in the old party ruts 
and for the old party hacks, we may pray until the 
stars fall without success. How many of the signers 
of the petition for the release of Brother Bennett 
voted four years ago? How many of them will vote 
this fall to continue in office the same persons whose 
acts helped to make that petition a necessity and the 
incarceration of Brother Bennett in a criminal’s cell 
a possibility? How many of those who hav signed or 
will sign a petition for state secularization will this fall 
step up to the ballot-box and cast a vote for the one 
who, in his letter of acceptance, says, “This is a good 
land the Lord our God bath given us ”—when we all 
hav heard that it cost seven years of hardship, priva- 
tion, suffering, and very many lives to get old Eng- 
land to giv up her claim to this land, and many of 
us know full well that it cost us four years of strife, 
thousands of lives, and millions of money to preserve 
itintegral? Surely the Lord our God is good to us to 
make it cost us this much. Together the Christian 
and the Liberal will go the polls and deposit the 
same ballot; the former aggressiv and confident of 
success, the latter praying and hoping for a crumb 
of comfort to fall to his share. Arm-in-arm the God- 
in-the-Constitution man and the petitioner for state 
secularization will step up to the box and deposit 
their vote for the party whose representativs came 
so near making it impossible for a Liberal to 
liv and maintain his self-respect under the stars and 
stripes of this so-called asylum for the oppressed of 
all nations, religions, and opinions. Side by side, the 
Prohibitionist, the Anti-Prohibitionist, the rum-seller, 
and the drunkard will deposit the same ballots, and 
for those whose acts officially hav made Prohibition 
a necessity, and at the same time an impossibility. 
Now, is there no one to lead us or to instruct us how 
to work out our salvation? Where are our Ingersolls, 
our Wakemans—why are they silent? Hav we no 
Moses to lead us out of this wilderness of religious 
bigotry, and church rule, this slough of political cor- 
ruption, monopoly, and crime? Where are the 
voters of the two hundred and seventy Liberal 
Leagues? Are they so bound to party as to cast 
principles aside and still keep voting to forge the 
chains of slavery stronger and stronger, to bind them 
closer about us until strife and bloodshed alone can 
break them? 

Now, I am a Spiritualist of more than thirty years 
in the faith. I expect to liv the balance of my days 
in this belief, and then pass on to a realization of its 
truth. ButI am willing to lock arms with the strong- 
est Materialist, and pledge myself to support no man 
for office who will not pledge himself to state secular- 
ization. Then let us unite upon one issue—dropping 
for the time all other issues if necessary—press that 
forward with united effort, and when that point is 
gained, pick up another and work for that with might 
and main, and we will soon make them feel our 
power. Then let us stop praying to others; stop 
calling each other hard names and fighting among 
ourselvs, put on our armor and fight our common 
enemy. Yours for state secularization, 

Wiriam S, LoGaN, 

Hazelton, Dakota Ter., Aug. 10, 1884. 
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Communigations. 


The National Liberal League. 


We hav vital and ennobling truths for the amelior- 
ation and salvation of mankind. Our only consistent 
course is a constant aggressiv activity in bringing the 
light of truth before the people. This can only be 
effected by thorough organization, and the conse- 
quent judicious distribution of Liberal and scientific 
literature. 

Our main hope, our chief helper, our chief savior 
and redeemer, is the printing press. We hav talent 
in the Liberal ranks far greater in proportion than 
in any Christian denomination. We hav as much of 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, devotion to our cause, and 
love of our fellow-creatures. 

What is needed is a systematized plan of work, 
which shall encourage and incite all to earnest ef- 
fort. 

How many good and true men and women might 
be rescued from the cruel bonds of bigotry, fear, and 
superstition, might become activ workers for truth 
and humanity, and in their turn bring liberty, joy, 
hope, and happiness to others, if the organization 
of the National Liberal League can be perfected, so 
that it shall fulfil its mission! 

Much can be done without brilliant lecturers or 
grand meetings. These are at suitable times great 
helps, but not by any means first essentials. They 
may very safely be reserved for especial needs. Many 
most worthy Liberals reside in small villages or 
places where, even if the expense of lecturers could 
be met, the people are too prejudiced to attend, and 
little good could result. 

Before the advent of the lecturer there needs a 
work of preparation, a thorough canvassing for the 
sale of Liberal books, securing subscribers for our 
best periodicals, and the careful, judicious distribu- 
tion of tracts and papers. 

In almost every school district there are those who 
develop into efficient laborers. What work could be 
more noble, more praiseworthy? How better pro- 
mote the happiness of our fellow-creatures? Many 
persons who can never hope to excel as public speak- 
ers, who cannot even hold their own in an argument, 
could as distributors of Liberal literature become as 
useful, and do as important and effectiv work in up- 
building the League as some brilliant orators and 
debaters. Such persons, guided by the pure aud 
ennobling principles of Liberalism, living lives of be- 
nevolence, love, and integrity, wield a powerful influ- 
ence. They could go from house to house in their 
neighborhood, talk to the people of the aims and ob- 
jects of the League, its meetings, amusements, etc., 
and, once a little interest aroused, hand out tracts, 
and loan books or papers. 

Very many could help themselvs financially as well 
as the cause by canvassing for such books as, “A 
Truth Seeker Around the World,” Ingersoll’s lect- 
ures, Huxley on “ The Origin of Species.” T'o those 
not sufficiently advanced to appreciate such works, 
or those who prefer to read novels and'stories, Mc- 
Donnell’s “Exeter Hall,” Putnam’s “Golden Throne,” 
would sell readily. And people thus once started 
in thinking for themselvs ara readily induced to care- 
fully read Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” Ingersoll’s “ Or- 
thodoxy,” Remsburg’s “ False Claims,” subscribe for 
Liberal papers, and become activ members of the 
League. In the language of the lamented D. M. 
Bennett, “Oh, for a revival of reason, truth, and 
common sense!” 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


To this end, we respectfully suggest for careful 
consideration and amendment the following proposi- 
tions: 

That the officers of the National Liberal League 
use every endeavor to obtain the names and ad- 
dresses of Liberals in every school district in the 
United States. 

That they prepare, and the secretary mail to each 
address obtained, a circular stating the aims and ob- 
jects of the League, and proposed plan of work, ear- 
nestly requesting co-operation. 

That the officers of the National League at once 
convene the officers of all Leagues in each state 
(when there are less than five working Leagues in a 
state, two or more states might be united as joint 
state Leagues), elect officers, and organize separate 
state and joint state Leagues. 
League officers in the division of their states into dis- 
tricts. State League officers skall convere the mem- 
bers of all Leagues in their respectiv districts, elect 
officers, and organize district Leagues. 

All Leagues shall hold regular weekly meetings 
(except during summer vacation), and make regular 
monthly reports to the secretary of the district 
League (blanks to be furnished for this purpose by 
the state League). Said reports shall state: 

1. Total number of members in good standing. 

2. Number of members present at each regular 
meeting. 

3. Number, occasion, and particulars of any extra 
meetings. 


Counsel with state 


4, Number of new members received during the 
month. 

5. Total amount of membership fees and dues re- 
ceived during the month. 

6. Number of new subscribers to periodicals ob- 
‘tained. $ 

7. Number of books and pamphlets loaned. 

8. Number of tracts and periodicals loaned. 

9. Number of books and pamphlets sold. 

10. Number of pages of tracts and number of 
papers given away. 

Every member is supplied with blanks for state- 
ments of from 6 to 10, to be filled out each week, and 
handed to the secretary. 

The secretary of the district League shall make 
quarterly reports of sum totals of all reports re- 
ceived from Leagues in his district to the secretary 
of the state League immediately after each quarterly 
meeting of the district League. The secretary of the 
state League shall make semi-annual report of sum 
totals of all district reports to secretary of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, blanks to be furnished by the 
latter. The secretary of the National League shall pre- 
pare semi-annual report of the sum totals of all re- 
ports received from the state and joint state Leagues, 
and publisk the same in the leading Liberal papers. 
District League meetings shall be held quarterly at 
such time and place as shall be determined by vote 
at district League meeting. All members in good 
standing of Leagues within the district are members 
of that district League. . District League officers shall 
meet with each League in their district at least once 
in each quarter. District League meetings shall be 
attended by one or more state League officers, or 
when that is not possible, by proxies appointed by 
them. The state League officers, by and with the 
advice and consent of the district League officers, 
shall appoint suitable lecturers for every such meet- 
ing. The annual meetings of each of the state 
Leagues shall, when possible, be so arranged that the 
president and gecretary of the National Liberal 
League can be present. Preceding every such state 
League meeting, by and with the advice and consent 
of the state League’s officers, the subjects to be pre- 
sented by lecturers at such annual meeting shall be 
decided on, and the best available talent to present 
such subjects be engaged for such meeting. 

By this system an immense amount of the very best 
Liberal literature will be placed in the hands of peo 
ple, who will through personal solicitation be inter- 
ested to thoughtfully read it. The progress being 
made, difficulty occurring, the exact condition of the 
work in every place in the United States, will be 
known to the National Liberal League officers. Just 
the help needed can be supplied at just the time most 
needed. The smallest League, the most lowly mem- 
ber, will be cared for, helped, cheered, and encour- 
aged. All the best lecturers and able workers will 
be kept constantly in the field and be found employ- 
ment just where their special talent and ability can 
be made most serviceable. The National Liberal 
League will take no backward steps—does not aban- 
don its design; on the contrary, it enlarges its foun- 
dation, and builds it broader, deeper, more massiv, 
and endurable. 

FINANCE, 

We need tracts and leaflets on the aims and objects 
of the National Liberal League, especially on the Sab- 
bath question and the exemption from taxation of 
church property and ministers—tracts that will ap- 
peal to the reason and giv facts in such a manner as 
not to shock or so inflame prejudice of Bible wor- 
shipers that they will. not finish reading or giv 
thought to the subject. We need tracts especially 
adapted to new fields, that we can scatter in the 
strongholds of the enemy; tracts carefully written 
with especial view to incite people to discuss these 
questions and think for themselvs. We ought to 
place three million of such tracts in the hands of the 
people during the next year. This would pave the 
way to doubling the circulation of all our best Lib- 
eral periodicals. The gross injustice and evil re- 
sults of our government granting especial power and 
privileges to churches, priests, and parsons must be 
laid before the people. To this end, a million copies 
of Paine’s “Age of Reason,” Ingersoll’s “ Orthodoxy,” 
and Remsburg’s “False Claims,” should be in the 
hands of people who hav by the National League 
tracts had their interest in these subjects awakened. 
To accomplish this, every person over eighteen years 
of age on joining the League shall pay one dollar 
membership fee, and fifty cents monthly dues—dues to 
be paid monthly in advance. 

The treasurer of each League shall retain one-half 
of all money so paid in, for the use and benefit of the 
League, and shall each month remit the balance or 
remaining half to the treasurer of the state League. 

The treasurer of the state League shall retain one 
clear third of all moneys so received for the use of the 
state League, and forthwith remit the balance or re- 
maining two-thirds to the treasurer of the National 
League. 

The secretary of each League shall make report 
each and every month to the secretary of the National 
League, giving name and address of every person 
who has paid membership fee or monthly dues, with 


date of payments, and amounts paid, also the sum 
total received for fees and dues during the month, 
and the amount paid over to treasurer of state League. 

Secretary of National League shall, on receipt of 
such report, forward to the secretary of such Leas ue 
publications, tracts, and pamphlets of the National 
League to the full value (at publishers’ prices) of the 
total amount paid by such League to its state treas- _ 
urer. 

The National League can obtain needed tracts and 
publications, purchasing such large quantities at one- 
half discount on publishers’ regular prices. 

Thus all the needed blank reports, the expenses of 
all the state Leagues, and the salaries to the officers 
of the National League, can be paid without one cent 
of expense to the members of the League, for they 
would receive needed publications to the full value: 
of every cent they pay to their state Leagues. For 
illustration, suppose—in this day of small things— 
the total membership of the League was only five 
thousand members. This would giv $2,500 monthly 
dues, $1,250 to be paid to state Leagues, who would 
retain one-third, or $416.66, and pay over balance, 
$833.34, to National League. 

The National League would hav to send out $1,250 
worth of publications—actual cost to National 
League, $625—leaving balance $208.34. This is for 
only one month. 

The state Leagues would receive $4,999.92 for the 
year to meet their expenses, the National League 
$2,500 to pay their officers—and this is not counting 
the membership fees, which would pay stationery, 
postage, blanks, ete. 

But far above all the best part of it is the immense 
amount of the very best Liberal literature that would 
thus be carefully and judiciously circulated, the 
constant intercourse and social relations maintained 
among all Liberals, and the steady progress made in _ 
securing universal mental liberty. a 

Cuas. B. REYNOLDS. 

N. Parma, N. Y., August 5, 1884. : 

to 


Mr. Wettstein Rebuked. 


To Tae Eprror or Tun Trots Seexer, Sir: Mr. 
Wettstein’s article in Taz Trura Szexer of August 
Gth is, no doubt, intended as a burlesque representa- 
tion of Spiritualistic views. It seems to me, however, 
to be a conglomeration of truth and error, inconsist- 
encies and misrepresentations. When he says: 
“Spirits alone hav no elements, or parts—are com- 
posed of nothing,” it is a palpable misrepreséntation 
of the Spiritualistic view—unless he believes so him- 
self, and givs it as his own view that there are spirits— _ 
“eomposed of nothing.” But as he does not believe 
in spirits at all, it is evidently a gross misrepresenta- ' 
tion, and a very convenient false premis from which 
to draw false conclusions when trying to ridicule - 
Spiritualism. 

In speaking of spirits, when he says, “it is beyond 
all human conception, and a thing and locality and 
condition purely miraculous and supernatural,” it is 
a misrepresentation, for Spiritualists do not believe 
in the “miraculous and supernatural,” and unless 
Mr. Wettstein does and intends to indorse’ miracles > 
and supernaturalism, he either ignorantly or other- 
wise makes another false basis for false conclusions. 

The question, however, of future, or continued life, 
is not.to be settled by ridicule based on misrepresen- 
tation, false premises, and false conclusions, no matter 
bow often repeated. Nor is the evidence that spirits 
liv, and make themselvs known to their friends, to be 
set aside by deductiv reasoning from imaginary 
theories. The evidence of their life, force, and intelli- | 
gence is overwhelming. They hav been identified 
by thousands as their loved ones, neighbors, and 
friends who had gone before, and are known just as 
one person knows another, and unmistakably identi- 
fied in various ways to the entire satisfaction of those 
with whom they had been acquainted, just in the or- 
dinary way of proving identity. 

Yes, we hav the testimony of thousands and tens 
of thousands, that the spirits liv; and no matter 
whether Mr. Wettstein knows where, or how, or not. 
And if he doesn’t know about their clothes, and how 
they manage “a second, and a third, and a fourth 
wife,” it is not strange, for there are a great many 
things that he doesn’t know; though it is, no doubt, 
kind in him to feel some concern about the matter. © 
Then his concern about the spirits coming “ within 
range of a planet while sweeping through its orbit ” 
is evidence of a kind heart. He thinks they might 
be “instantaneously annihilated,” and no wonder he 
feels concerned. Then he is troubled about horses 
and dogs, “snakes and oysters.” Then again he is 
afraid of being “forever denied sleep, the downy bed, 
three meals a day, the embrace of an affectionate 
wife, the kiss and prattle of our little ones, luxuries 
like wines, fruits, desserts, candies, or cigars,” and 
then exclaims, “ Let me sleep, forever sleep.” 

Let not your heart be troubled, Brother Wettstein, 
for there is no danger. You say, however, that 
“some place the spirits here, there, and everywhere; 
some on one planet, some on others;” and although 
that may look singular, yet they may be mistaken, and 
such not the case at all. Why, even you and I might 
be mistaken, strange as it may seem to you—but we 
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might,. especially when we write about the spirit 
_ world, the employments of spirits, “the hair of the! 
head” over there, which you say “is prolific ” and 
“remarkable,” and “ will grow and grow a few years, 
and then, behold the miracle—it will grow no more, 
forever no more.” „But may you not be mistaken, 
brother ? “And thé nails on their toes-and fingers are 
subject to the same Jaw of growth for a very few 
years, and then will remain in statu quo forever.” 
Again I say, may you not be mistaken? Even if 
you. learned these things from spirit communica- 
tions, they—the spirits—may be mistaken, and no 
such calamities overtake the celestial inhabitants. 
And I hav sometimes’ thought that they were not 
always as truthful as they might be, especially when 
communicating to those who were disposed to find 
fault. There is no danger, Brother Wettstein; the 
laws of nature are always the same, and nature will 
take care of the future, and there is no necessity for 
you to go into'an eternal sleep to avoid calamities in- 
cident to the hair and tee-nails in future life. 
Laurelville, Aug. 11, 1884. Wm. Warson. 


—9- 


Red-Hot Politics. 


To THE Evrror or Tue Trors Szexer, Sir: I must 
pronounce it strange that you, in giving your views 
on the various political factions now agitating this 
country, after passing over some six or seven differ- 
ent parties, each of which, like the devotees of every 
Christian church, thinks its own platform and pur- 
pose the only one worthy the vote of the community, 
acknowledge your sympathy with that heterogeneous 
mass headed by Butler & Co., not one of whom ever 
uttered a word of rebuke upon the damnable mur- 
ders of the midnight assassins of the South, or a 
word of censure upon hundreds of others of the evils. 
afflicting our country. No; Ben Butler isso wrapped 
up in his Democracy-Greenback-Anti-Monopoly 

‘fusions that he never utters a word against the most 
gigantic land-monopoly and tyranny on this earth in 
the solid Demoeratic South. Look at that noble 
resolution of J. G. Blaine’s, December, 1875, worthy 

_ of the thanks of every Liberal Freethinker in our 
land. ‘Will you please print the inclosed article on 

St. John—one I contributed to a Michigan paper? 

Please, if you can, giv the name of one Northern 

Democrat who ever gave a dime to assist those 20,000 

of refugees from the South. Irepeat that if we elect 

Cleveland or Butler we will hav a solid Democratic 

South, with a solid Democratic North, and you and I 

and every friend of freedom and liberty will soon 

. become the vassals of the dictators of the solid South. 

For sixty-three years hav I watched the solid South. 

She is to-day as disloyal as she was in 1860, only let 

her hav the power. H. Wixi. 
Battle Creek, Aug. 11, 1884. 


THE SOUTHERN EXODUS. 


In the winter of 1879, the Democrats of Mississippi and the 
Southern states commenced one of the most murderous and 
cruel raids on the colored people ever known in the annals of 
history. Thousands were driven from their homes, and their 
scanty effects were stolen by the Democratic Ku Klux and 
midnight wanderers. A few of the poor blacks made their 
way to Kansas and found that in that Republican state they 
would be protected in their rights and assisted in securing 
Soon those few pioneers conveyed to their 

persecuted friends the glad tidings that Kansas would receive 
all that might come, and in a few weeks a stampede was made 
in vast numbers to the bank of the Mississippi River, to take 
the steamers passing up the river. So great was the exit that 
in a few months the planters became alarmed about the labor 
réquired for their.crops. Still the poor creatures continued to 
go. Then those Bourbon Ku Klux resorted to the pursuit of 
the fleeing fugitivs, robbing them of everything, even to tak- 
ing from the little children their bread and casting it to their 
dogs or into the river. Yes, they went so far- as to threaten 
every steamboat captain with death if he took on those poor 
negroes. Republican captains were not to be intimidated, and 
took on thousands, while Democratic captains would pay no 
heed to the appeals of the poor starving men, women, and 
children. 

Thousands were robbed of everything by these damnable 

- Ku Klux murdering classes, and had to hide in swamps and 
pushes and caves to wait for boats. Such was the Democratic 
rule in the solid South. Such is it to-day. At that time St. 
John was governor of Kansas, elected by the Republicans. He 
was then a noble man. He took hold with all his might and 
soul to help those thousands of poor, starving creatures, flee- 
ing from a tyranny more damnable than history givs any ac- 
count of. Gov. St. John appealed to every charitable man 
and woman in the Northern states to assist Kansas to send 
clothing and means to support those starving people, driven 

. from their homes by the most savage horde of murderers that 
ever trod this earth. Gov. St. John’s appeal was nobly re- 
sponded to. By whom? Not by one Democrat in a thousand; 
but by Republicans. I was often, when asking for old clothes 
from Democrats for the blacks in Kansas, answered, “ No, let 
the d——d ‘niggers’ take care of themselvs.” In no instance 
do I remember of getting a rag from a Democrat—not even 
from Democrats who were loud in their appeals for money, 
clothing, flonr, and seeds for their white brethren in Kansas 
in their misfortunes. 

Now, in the face of all those facts, ex-Gov. St. John, like G. 
W. Julian. Thomas W. Higginson, and hundreds of other Inde- 
pendent Republicans, hav turned traitors to the principles of 
human rights once so nobly advocated by them, and are doing 
everything in their power to giv supremacy to the party which 
they hav so long denounced. I am grieved to see Gov. St. 
John take the course he does in denouncing the Republican 
party in unmeasured terms for not doing what the Democrats 
never hay done nor never will do. Look at the government 
officers who hav been murdered by Democratic illicit dis- 
tillers in the South, while discharging their duty as such 
officers. Why St. John should denounce the only party that 
gave him honor and prominence is to me strange indeed. Hit 
noble and humane cause when governor of Kansas sank deep 
jnto the hearts of every true Republican, while he was de- 
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nounced and slandered in unmeasured. terms by the Demo- 
cratic party, and a reward was offered in Mississippi for his 
head, dead or alive, and a declaration was made that if his 
head could be obtained, it would be stuck on a pole to let the 
“niggers see the d—d rascal ” that was enticing them to rùn 
to Kansas. Such is the class of men he is now praying to lord 
it over him, as ha has prostrated his manhood and crawled in 
the slimé of Southern Democracy. I am a Prohibitionist, and 
know that St. John’s cause is suicidal to the cause of temper- 
ance. H. Wars. 


0 -0 
What Caused the Earthquake. 


Professor George H. Merriman, of Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, has made the crust of the earth a 
study, and has written on the subject. He said to a 
Sun reporter: . 

“While facts enough regarding the extent of the 
earthquake of Sunday hav not come to hand to ena- 
ble me to speak cn the direction of the earth wave or 
its peculiar features as compared with other earth- 
quakes, yet something may be said as to the latest 
convictions of students of science on the nature of 
the earth below the point any man can penetrate. 
That may lead us to guess intelligently at the cause 
of earthquakes. 

“You know the long received theory of the nature 
of the interior of the earth was that it ig a molten 
mass, and that we move around on a crust envelop- 
ing the earth, and caused by the cooling off of this 
mass on the outside. It is undoubtedly true that 
about thirty miles below the earth’s surface the tem- 
perature is so high that everything is in a melted 
condition. We know this, because we hav learned 
that every fifty feet we penetrate into the earth 
there is an increase of temperature of about 1°, and 
at a distance of thirty miles the heat is so great that 
any substance we know of would melt. Perhaps the 
melted mass is in the form of a liquid. That would 
be certain but for the immense pressure on it. The 
pressure is estimated at 10,000 tons on a square foot. 
Of course scientific men cannot experiment with 
matter at a high temperature with a pressure of 
10,000 tons to a square foot, so we can only guess 
what may be its condition. In talking about this 
melted mass thirty miles under us the term ‘ water- 
substance ’ is used by geologists. 

“How great is the distance through this water- 
substance we do not know. but it is certain that its 
density increases more and more, gradually, until the 
interior of the earth is solid, probably. from the in- 
conceivable pressure, 1.000, 2,000, or 3,000 miles from 
the surface. Sir William Thompson has demon- 
strated that the earth must hav a core much denser 
than the land and water we liv on. He points out 
the fact that’ if a shell only thirty miles thick sur- 
rounded a molten liquid mass extending from one 
side of the earth through the center to the other side, 
then the moon, through the law of gravitation, would 
displace the liquid or gas in the interior of the earth 
to such an extent that the earth’s crust would bulge 
out in the direction of the moon, making a tide in 
the solid crust of the earth, as certainly as the skin 
of an orange bulges out when you squeeze the fruit 
between the palms of your hands. And this would 
be evident to us because the ocean tides would be 
almost, if not quite, imperceptible to us. To with- 
stand the attraction of the moon, the earth, Sir Wil- 
liam says, must be as rigid as steel. 

“So we hav the theory that the crust of the earth 
floats on and imposes an immense weight on a water- 
substance, which is inconceivably hot. Now, as to 
the way an earthquake may be caused. Suppose 
moisture trickled gradually, year after year, through 
this crust into the heated mass. In our atmosphere 
steam would be produced. Thirty miles below us 
the pressure is so great that it is not likely that 
steam could be generated. One thing, though; the 
pressure of 10,000 tons to the square foot, a pressure 
exerted in every direction, would be increased. 
Some effect must be produced down there, and it is 
easy to see that if one place in the earth’s crust is 
weaker than another near the region where the 
water trickled in, then ‘the weakest place must stan’ 
the strain.’ It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
this pressure below might be so great that the earth’s 
covering was shifted a little to adapt itself to the 
pressure from below. This shifting of the crust is, 
in fact, the earthquake. 

“I believe this theory has the greater reason on 
its side, because earthquakes are almost always in 
the region of volcanoes, and volcanoes are almost al- 
ways in or near the ocean. 

“Another theory of earthquakes is that as the 
earth is very gradually cooling off the crust is thick- 
ening on the under side, and cracks or fissures on 
the under side of the crust many miles deep may 
occur in consequence of the enormous pressure, so 
that the water-substance rushes into a new position 
with a force that would knock a continent out of 
shape if it took place on the earth’s surface. That 
motion would be sufficient to produce a vibration 
thirty miles distant. 

“ Whatever the cause of the earthquake on Sun- 
day,” added Professor Merriman, “I think the earth 
in the region where it took place has.either settled 
into a new position or is forced back into an old 
position from which it was pushed by former earth- 
quakes,” 


Stray Seraps. l 

Mr. Blaine almost confessed to conversion to co- 
education of the sexes at the commencement exer- 
cises, Colby University, Waterville. Maine, July 2d. 
He thought the 450 bright girls of Vassar should bav 
a due admixtnre of bright young men from Colby 
for mutual stimulation. Let me inform Mr. Blaine 
that a majority of the undergraduates are marked 
thoroughly by the bitterest hostility to co-educa- 
tion. Be that as it may, hurrah for any prog- 
ress inside of the Republican party, especially man- 
ifested by its presidential candidate. 

The Rev. Wm. Taylor (colored), chosen bishop of 
Africa at the late M. E. General Conference, Phila- 
delphia, gave a very remarkable discourse on prayer 
in the People’s Church, Boston, July 6th. The rich, 
ripe enthusiasm gave us a “Jasper” every time. 
Conspicuous among the new bishop’s scholarly utter- 
ances were: “For the fulfilment of such petitions 
(according to God’s will) we do not hav to wait the. 
hundredth part of a minute.” How encouraging! 
The telephone is nowhere compared to it. After all 
our praying, God’s will is triumphant. He will not 
grant our request unless he has a mind to, and then 
it comes in the hundredth part of a minute. 

At the chapel dedicatory services at Asbury Grove, 
Hamilton Camp Grounds, July 2d, the new bishop, 
Mallahan, said in his address “For a genuin, ear- 
nest meeting there was nobody who could equal the 
old-fashioned red-hot Methodists.” True, very true. 
No one can dispute that for Christian fanaticism the 
Methodists bear off the palm. So brag away, sir, we 
will not put up Pocassett Freeman nor Guiteau to 
match you, for they were heroes in their fanaticism, 
not cowards. The Bible, he said, was to be taken for 
what it was. Its sentences and its truths were un- 
changed, and it stood to-day exactly as it was two 
thousand yearsago. What a falsity! ‘The revision 
of the New Testament had done little to improve it.” 
Improve it! Can finite man improve on God? i- 
ther giv up its infallibility or man’s tinkering with 
God’s word. If the Bible hag not changed in two 
thousand years its ministers and interpretations hav 
since my meager remembrance, sixty years ago. 
Brother and sister Freethinkers, only think of a sane 
man saying in this day of intelligence and science: 
“If we are not to believe the story of Noah and of 
Jonah, then it is not worth while to hold another 
camp-meeting. God once took a whole man up into 
heaven when he translated Elisha, to illustrate im- 
mortality and to show men what could be done for 
them were it not for their wickedness.” Could cre- 
dulity and ignorance go further? Need more be said? 

It seems to me that Dr. Foote, Jr., in Tau Truru 
Serxer of August 2d has failed to make a parallel be- 
tween vivisection and “wanton butchery of deer in 
Canada,” “ wanton shooting of pigeons,” the buffalo 
chase in Montana, and cruelties practiced upon in- 
sane and idiotic women in insane asylums and county 
poorhouses throughout the state of Indiana. Why 
object to Elliott Preston and other humanitariang 
working against vivisection, because deer are wan- 
tonly butchered, pigeons wantonly shot, buffaloes 
chased and killed for sport, and demented women in- 
humanly treated? Why not let each one, or each 
class, work in his, or their, own chosen field to root 
out all cruelty, and not each one fight the others and 
their movements for the amelioration of mankind and 
the brute creation. Enna I. Gison. 

Barre, Muss., Aug. 2, 284. 

A EEE 
How Shall We Yote? 

How ought Liberals to vote? “Liberta” says, 
“The choice of the Liberals is between, not Blaine 
and Cleveland, or the Republican party and the 
Democratic party, but between the Republican party, 
with its more Liberal principles, and Cleveland, the 
sturdy defender of the people against the aggressions 
of the Catholic church.” 

Now, does anyone believe that Blaine less than 
Cleveland will be “the sturdy defender of the people 
against the aggressions of the Catholic church?” I 
think not. Then the choice of Liberals is between, 
not Cleveland and Blaine, but between the Demo- 
cratic party and the Republican party, “ with its more 
Liberal principles.” 

Each of our great political parties has a load of 
superstition to carry. The Republican party is 
freighted with the Protestant church; the Demo- 
cratic party with the Roman Catholic church. From 
which of these hav we the most fear ? 

I hav thus far adhered to the Republican party 


‘because that party is the enemy of Catholicism, the 


most powerful and most dangerous superstition of 
the age, and because it is the best friend of popular 
education, which alone can save us from that super- 


stition. p J. I. REMSBURG. 


te 

A coop way to promote the cause of Freethought 
is to get trial subscribers for Tus Tura Szexer. To 
such the paper will be sent three months for fifty 
cents. 


ae ~~ 
“Tor Truth Seeker Annual and Freethinkers’ 
Almanac,” 25 cents, 
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ions against our government, should the claim for a 
division of school money not be allowed. 

There is, there can be, no doubt that Roman 
‘Catholicism is the deadly foe of free secular educa- 
tion not only in Belgium but everywhere. It is also 
the unforgiving enemy of republican institutions, 
and of the United States government. 
political question that will come up for solution 
within a few years. It plays no unimportant part in 
the politics of New York this fall. 
shrewd enough to glove its hand, but the Demo- 
cratic nominee for president will lose many votes be- 
cause of his vetoes of the two bills favoring Romish 
aggressions. One influential Catholic paper, if not 
more that we hav not seen, is advocating the election 
of Mr. Blaine, whose mother was a Catholic, and 
other Catholic journals heretofore found in the Dem- 
ocratic ranks are sitting on the fence, with the excuse 
that politics are not within their province. Strange 
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The Church in Polities. 


The recent victory at the polls of the Clericals of 
Belgium is bearing the same bitter fruit that all 
clerical victories in government hav borne to the 
people. 

The populace of Brussels is up in arms. On Sun- 
day, the 10th inst., two immense counter demonstra- 
tions were held by the Liberals and Catholics. Had 
the processions not taken different routes it is thought 
that severe bloodsbed could not hav been prevented. 
As it was, the few personal encounters that took place 
were the result of priestly arrogance. The leaders 
of the Liberals strenuously enjoined their followers 
to abstain from using force, and the injunction was 
generally obeyed. 

The immediate cause of the present turmoil is the 
ministry's School bill, the school question having 
been the focus of disturbances in Belgium for several 
years past. Last June, among many causes which 
led to the overthrow of the Liberal ministry, the 
chief was the enforcement of the law compelling each 
commune in Belgium to maintain an undenomina- 
tional school, whether the commune were an exclu- 
sivly Catholic commune, Protestant, or anti-clerical. 
With the fall of the Liberal ministry, a new bill 
was introduced by the present Catholic ministry, 
which establishes a sort of local option, but is so un- 
fair as to merit the severest condemnation, and it re- 
ceives the united opposition. of all outside the Catho- 
lie church. 

This fight between the Secularists and the Catho- 
lics is a foreshadowing of what is in store for this 
country when the church shall hav grown stronger. 
During the administration of the Liberals of Bel- 
gium the government said practically to the village 
authorities, that they must maintain public schools 
for educational and not religious purposes. The 
Catholics were not forced to send their children to 
these schools, but could, if they chose, support 
parochial institutions of their own. The objections 
to this on the part of the church party were the 
same as we hear from that body in this country—the 
double expense of taxation, once to the state, and 
once to the priests. They clamored for a division of 
the school fund, just as the Catholics in the United 
States will demand at first a pro rata share of the 
school funds, and next a monopoly of education, un- 
der the pretext that to the church, as the keeper of 
morals, rightfully belongs the care of the children. 
Mer. Capel has already voiced the first of these de- 
mands in this country; and but the other day he 
was the guest of a Teachers’ Association of a Western 
state. 

The cry of the church in all countries is that secu- 
lar schools are godless. Astute priests ring the 
changes upon this charge until their followers are 
wrought up to a pitch of frenzy against heretics, and 
placed in an attitude of revolt toward the govern- 
ment. This it is that makes Catholicism such a dan- 
gerous element in a republic guaranteeing and main- 
taining religious freedom for the people. Three 

-years ago this summer the pastor of a Catholic 
church on the Pacific coast gave notice to his parish- 
ioners that he would deny “ absolution” to all the 
children of his parish who attended,one of these 
godless schools. A New England priest also issued 
a similar proclamation. Between these extremes of 
country in the past ten years scores of parallel 
cases hav occurred. The same pope rules the Catho- 
lic forces here and in Belgium, and as Mgr. Capel 
said in a Jecture last winter, at the word of command, 
sharp as the click of a trigger, he can array his mill- 


mixing religion with worldly affairs till their party 
nominated a man who had prevented them from 
making a twenty thousand dollar steal! 

And this issue is bound to intrude more and more 
into American affairs as the church grows in power 
and wealth. It will ere long demand serious consid- 
ation, and undoubtedly will hav to be met at the 
ballot-box. As was said by a western journal when 
the priest raised his voice against the public school, 
“Tt is a political question which involves very impor- 
tant results. Ifa church so powerful in its numbers 
and its influence as the Roman Catholic church has 
determined to set itself in hostil opposition to our 
system of free and non-sectarian schools, it is a dec- 
laration of war against the public institutions of the 
country. It is an aggressiv display of ecclesiasticism 
which strikes a blow at everything held dear by 
Americans. It raises the issue of ultramontanism, 
clericism, or vaticanism, as a distinct issue to be 
determined at the ballot-box. The first thing to be 
done in a civil war of this character is to ascertain 
who are the friends of the government, and who are 
the friends of the church—to call the roll, that all 
may respond whether they are soldiers of the Con- 
stitution or soldiers of the pope. It is well to re- 
member that this is a government of majorities; that 
such questions are capable of peaceful solution; that 
if a majority of those clothed with the electiv privi- 
lege favor an ecclesiastical government, and the sub- 
jection of our country to priests; if they favor a union 
of church and state, in which the state shall be sub- 
ordinate to the church, and the church take its di- 
rection from infallible Rome,.they hav the right to so 
change our Constitution and our: laws as to bring 
about this result. It is desirable to understand this 
issue, that we may meet it with the intelligent firm- 
ness that becomes American citizens who love their 
country, its government, and its institutions better 
than they love the church of Rome, its pope, or its 
dogmas. This is not a new question, nor is Oakland 
the only place in which it has arisen, nor is Father 
King the only priest who has asserted it. It is as 
old ag the papal hierarchy. Itisas universal as its 
empire. The Roman Catholic church can not liv in 
the sunlight of Freethought and free speech that 
comes from free schools. It is only a power of in- 
tellectual darkness. It can only flourish in ignorance. 
It is a thing of superstition and bigotry. It has in 
it no element of enlightened progress. The country 
that it dominates is arrested in its intellectual devel- 
opment. It stagnates. The people become slaves 
to the priests, and the state loses dignity, power, and 
rank among nations.” 


The League. 

We are sorry to see on the part of some of our 
Western friends, and noticeably Mr. E. C. Walker in 
Lucifer, indications of peevishness and ill-feeling 
arising from the action of the officers of the League 
in calling the Congress at Cassadaga Lake. A few of 
Mr. Walker’s utterances in the last issue of his paper 
may be quoted to show the state of mind at present 
afflicting him: 

Ella E. Gibson, who is said to be cognizant of the identity 
of our sweet-tempered friend “Liberta,” nominates H. L. 
Green for president of the National Liberal League. What 
has the poor old League done to you, Ella, to deserve this? 


It is so easy to build up a state organization “‘broad as the 
expanded heavens ” in a thickly inhabited state, while at the 
same time enrolling members and drawing revenue from every 
part of the Union, charging twenty-five cents for a certificate, 
of membership and giving a twenty-five cent magazine as pre~ 
mium, sapping the strength of the existing national organiza- 


This is a 


The church is 


they should not hav remarked the incongruity of 


tion, whose officers, to say the least, seem insensible to the 
danger as they smile upon the lusty young rival. It is so easy 
to build up the “greatest Liberal organization” with the col- 
umns of all the great Liberal journals open for the instant 
insertion of notices, calls, etc., while other organizers hav to 
wait weeks for their notices to appear. 


George Chainey says: “The bugaboo of Comstockism is so 
tattered and torn that it can no longer scare away even a blind. 
bird.” This is beautifully non-committal, but as George 
Chainey followed Ingersoll out of the League in 1880 because 
of this “ bugaboo,” and as he has since groped his way back, 
I think that I hav a clue to his meaning. 


I herewith start a penny subscription to buy a map of the 
United States for the use of New York Liberals that they may 
know there is a well-settled country west of the Ohio river. 


Says W. F. Jamieson of H. L. Green: ‘ While others hav 
been disputing with each other as to how they should organize, ` 
what ‘planks’ should be put in, and what left out, he has 
gone ahead and organized. [No matter about fundamental 
principles—they are only trifles.} He has organized 
thousands of Liberals on a simple, national platform as broad 
as the expanded heavens and compact as the Catholic church.” 


But aside from these very practical facts, a crowd is not the 
first consideration in the mind of the real reformer. in the 
epigrammatic words of E. A. Stevens, “If League Congresses 
are held only to catch a crowd, a minstrel troupe could do that 
far more effectually.” 


Mr. Wakeman says that ‘the ablest speakers and organiz- 
ers” will attend the Cassadaga Congress, and among these he 
has good reason to hope will be Col. Ingersoll. When did 
Col. Ingersoll become an “organizer?” If my memory is not 
at fault, the occasion when he made himself most activin a 
Congress of the League was the very time Mr. Wakeman had 
to exert to the utmost his great powers of pleading and of 
argument to keep this famous “organizer” from disorganiz- 
ing the whole institution. 


Mr. Wakeman also informs us that Mr. Underwood “ rec- 
ommends new officers be chosen who hay not been parties to 
former differences in the League.” I imagin that they will be 
well known Liberals! So well informed and having such posi- 
tiv convictions on vital topics! Mr. Underwood is evidently 
enamored of our present method of choosing jurymen, and 
wishes to adopt the system in the League. The less a man 
knows the better chance he stands of being a juryman. i 


As a Liberal, T am compelled to admit the truth, no matter 
how much it may pain me, and I am pained to admit that the 
Liberal, T. B. Wakeman, shows very poorly beside the Chris- 
tian, G. W. Curtis, as a political moralist. : 


This exhibition of spleen is childish, the flings at 
Messrs. Green and Wakeman being especially silly. ` 
Mr. Green did not originate the notion of holding the 
Congress at Cassadaga Lake, and should not be criti- 
cised on that account. He has no scheme to further; 
feeling the delicacy of his position, he does not want 
and will not accept office in the League. He is, of 
course, interested in the League, and, like the rest of. 
us, wants to see something done besides talk, but he 
does not propose to bolt and form Northwestern and 
other associations if his ideas are not accepted by 
everybody. The New York State Association,’ of 
which he is the very efficient secretary, is not a rival 
of the League. But if it were, what of it? The 
more organizations we hav the more Liberals are 
made, and the more enthusiasm aroused. The State 
Association is an annual gathering of Freethinkers 
who embrace the opportunity to get acquainted and 
hav a good time, while also enjoying the speaking, and 
learning how the cause is progressing in all parts of 
the country. The Association is an auxilary League, 
but there its connection ends. 

The retirement of Messrs. Wakeman and Leland 
from the presidency and secretaryship of the League 
is of their own proposing. Mr. Leland’s health is so- 
poor that he cannot attend to the duties of his office. 
Mr. Wakeman wants to resign the presidency because 
he thinks his personality has kept many out of the 
League who would otherwise hav joined and done 
efficient work. His motiv is honorable, and does him 
great credit. Besides, he cannot devote his whole 
time to the work, and it seems necessary that whoever. 
take the offices now filled by him and Mr. Leland 
shall giv their undivided effort to the purposes of the 
organization. We hav supported George Chainey 
and Samuel P. Putnam for their successors because 
both gentlemen hav assured us that if the League 
should see fit to elect them, they would take off their 
coats, go to work, and see what could be done. Hav- 
ing others dependent upon them, they naturally must 
be authorized to retain from moneys collected by 
lecturing and other sources a sufficient amount to 
keep the pot boiling. 

We see nothing in all this to arouse antagonisms, 
yet ill-feeling has cropped out in some quarters. In 
business circles the West is intensely jealous: of the 
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- Hast, and we fear some of our friends hav not risen 
above this petty jealousy. Why it should be so has 
not been made clear. For ourselvs, we do not care 
whether secularization of the government is accom- 
plished by men from the East or West, North or 
South. And all we ask of our next officers is that 
they shall be men of character, of reputation, and 
ability, and shall all go into the field. It won’t do 
. for our president or secretary to sit down in a back 

- office and wait for something to turn up. That has 
_been tried, and the turning up is not, at this writing, 
perceptible. An ornamental head—unless very orna- 
mental, like Ingersoll—will prove of not much use, 
Between usefulness and beauty, usefulness has the 

` call in this practical age. 

We bope that the League will pay attention to this 
demand ‘for working officers. C. B. Reynolds has, in 
this issue of Tux Trurs Suexer, some suggestions 
which will also be found of service. Let them be 
studied and utilized. And we hope, too, that in the 
discussion of the future course of the League, the 
disputants will preserve an equanimity of temper and 
Sweetness of disposition that shall be an example for 
church bodies to emulate. Acerbity is not a convin- 
cing trait to exhibit, and will not be likely to lead to 

‘that harmony and unity of action without which the 

League may as well hold no Congress, for all the 
work its meeting is likely to accomplish. 
——<>-—— 


The Big and Heavy Discussion. 

Mr. Spencer's article in this issue is long, but will 
amply repay careful perusal. As a formulator of 
scientific conclusions, and exhibitor of hard facts, Mr. 
Spencer has no living equal. But his philosophy is 
negativ, and in no way makes for that righteousness 
which is indispensable in the coming religion. 
Comte, on the other hand, whom Mr. Spencer dis- 
sects with cruel minuteness, put out a philosophy 
which makes too much for righteousness. Like the 
Christian theology, the Comtean doctrin ignores hard 
facts. A system of religion which deifies woman 
and leaves her out of practical affairs—puts her, as it 
were, in a velvet-trimmed glass case on the mantel, 
but forgets to giv her air and food, is surely open to 
criticism. A pure, sweet woman is the best specimen 
of humanity obtainable, but a worship of even her is 
fraught with trouble. But modified as Mr. Harrison 
modifies it, Positivism is probably to furnish the re- 
ligious incentivs of the future. . Worship is a bad 
word to use, but in the sense that worship is emula- 
tion, imitation, a striving to liv the good, it may be 
allowed in connection with the central idea of Posi- 
tivism, which is humanity, as all we can know, and to 
the improvement of which all the efforts of “religion ” 

` should be directed. 

While Spencer may be taken as the exponent of 
Individualism, the teacher of the let-alone-and-trust- 

. to-evolution doctrin, Comte may stand as the repre- 
sentativ of Authority. One philosophy places the in- 
dividual above society, makes him the unit; while 
the other regards society, in its corporate capacity, 
as the rightful controler of individual actions. Upon 
the first is based the claims of the Anarchists; upon 
the other rests Socialism. These two sectarianisms 
are the practical outcomes of the two philosophies. 
Both, it seems to us, hav their strong points, and 
both hav their weaknesses. The true integral phi- 
losophy must reconcile all differences. Mr. Stephen 
Pearl Andrews claims that he has discovered this 
all-sided system, and next week he will occupy about 
as much room as Mr. Spencer has in showing how 
both Mr. Harrison and M. Comte and Mr. Spencer 
are all right, and wherein they are all wrong. His 
paper deals more particularly with the speculativ, or 
metaphysical, aspect of the debate, but he asserts 
that Universology is just as applicable to the practi- 
cal affairs of this world—and the next—as it is to the 
- settlement of abstract questions, such as the exist- 
ence, behind and beyond phenomena, of Spencer's 
“ Infinit and Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed,” or of the Positivistic “All Nothingness,” 
or dead blank wall of unknowableness. Mr. Andrews 
clearly sets aside Mr. Spencer’s Unknowable, but he 
as plainly differs from Mr. Harrison in his estimate 
of the force behind, or cause of phenomena. This 
he must necessarily do in his role of the Great Rec- 
onciler and possessor of the Universal Science. 
Whether he has made everything plain, or not; can 
be seen by our readers next week. We ask for his 
paper a careful study, because Universology is either 
a great discovery, or a great—2mistake, 


Hamlet or Hercules. - 


Will American Liberalism be the Hamlet or Her- 
cules of the nineteenth century? Will it waste its 
force in pure intellectual questioning, doubt, and hes- 
itation; and unpack itself in words, words, words? 
Or will it, seeing the evils of the time, discovering the 
only right remedy, take hold with manly action and 
destroy some of the monsters that bar human prog- 
ress? . No one will deny the necessity of thought, and 
the admirable acumen of the intellectual Dane is 
needed in the discussion of the vast problems of 
human destiny that present themselvs for discussion; 
but thought should not be “sicklied o'er ” 

“ And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn away 
And lose the name of action.” 

We must not be so ideal that we cannot meet the 
practical wants of to-day. We must not be so subtle 
in our analysis that we cannot put together into 
some living body the truths that we hav so painfully 
gathered. Hamlet was, indeed, a radical. He went 
to the roots of things. He would not believe evan 
the ghost of his father. He would hav grounds 
more relevant than this. He would sift and analyze, 
question and doubt, until he had got the very foun- 
dation and essence of the whole matter. He was a 
noble Freethinker, indeed, but after all a poor re- 
former. He was never ready for action. Some in- 
tricate thought or other was ever luring him from the 
plain duty of the hour. When forced to some great 
issue he was truly heroic, and no man could act with 
more splendid energy, but he was only by fits and 
starts a Hercules; and finally the greatness of his life 
ended in a tragedy. 

Is there not much of this Hamlet-like introspec- 
tion, analysis, doubt, limitation, and almost despair 
in Liberalism to-day? Doesit not lack faith in pres- 
ent opportunities? Is it not haunted by an ideal 
that somehow seems to separate it from the world of 
action? Does it not dwell too much in the future ? 
Does it not trust too much to the mere drift of cir- 
cumstance, and the vague outcome of evolution? Do 


not many of those who hav won the hights of thought 
isolate themselvs from social reform because they too 
deeply see that they must ever work in imperfect 
conditions? There is an immense amount of thought 
Because one cannot use 
his whole thought, he will use none of it, and like 


thus wasted in abstraction. 


Hamlet, be unpregnant of his cause. - 


Now, I would not by any means say that there 


should be less thought, less analysis, less speculation, 
less philosophy, less idealism. There should be the 


utmost insight, the keenest perception, the highest 
ideal, the noblest understanding of one’s self, and the 
universe, but this power of the intellect must be 
brought from the abstract into the concrete. Thought 
Doubt is the begin- 
ning of philosophy, but the end of philosophy is 
action. The great Hamlet must be transformed into 
The superb thinker must be a 
Thought must flow to life, for to liv 


must not lead simply to doubt. 


the great Hercules. 
superb worker. 
with every faculty aflame is the supreme manliness. 
Hamlet was but half a man. 
edy of his carevr. 
and heart which he possessed did not save him. 


They only made more tremendous the failure of his 
He 


practical life. Hamlet never ceased to doubt. 
was continually dividing, dissecting, seeking some 
new point of view. His philosophy was ever dynamic, 
always on the move. It was never static; that is, it 
never seemed to arrive at any basic point of action. 
It afforded no chance for a grand conviction or faith 
around which the struggling soul might gather its 
faculties and plunge into successful achievement. 

This was the sublime characteristic of Hercules. 
He knew what he wanted to do, and he did it with all 
his might. He saw evils that must be overthrown. 
He did not bother himself about their origin—his 
determination was to put an end to them by the most 
vigorous straight-from-the-shoulder blows that he 
could giv. Hercules had plenty of thought, no doubt. 
He was divinely gifted, and was intellectually the 
peer of Hamlet; but every whit of thought the hero 
had went into burning action. He was synthetic, 
concrete. Thought was not to him an “airy noth- 
ing.” It had “a local habitation and a name.” It 
was a living power. Hercules devoted himself to 
this world. He recognized that he was in it and of 
it; that be must work out his destiny in conjunction 
with the circumstances by which he was sur- 
rounded—that he must conquer his circumstances— 
and that if he could not make them best he should 
make them at least better. Hamlet was subjectiv, 
Hercules was objectiv. Hamlet looked within; Her- 
cules without. Hamlet waited for a favorable oppor- 
tunity and trusted to the inspiration of the moment. 
Hercules made his opportunity, and compelled the 
ministry of high impulse. Hamlet reached no thor- 
ough conviction; he was constantly a dreamer, and 
seemed to play with fate. Hercules was tremen- 
dously in earnest, because he was swayed by a deep- 
rooted faith in the reality of the world and of him- 
self. He did not believe in ghosts or shadows. He 
had no metaphysics and no theology. He had flesh 
and blood, a strong arm, a generous soul; and so he 
went to work, 


Hence the awful trag- 
The sovereign graces of intellect 


Let Liberalism hav all the keenness, subtlety, spirit- 
uality, yea, dreaminess, of Hamlet. Let it think deep 
and high, and scour all the realms to which the im- 
agination of man can be admitted. Let it dwell 
within, and pierce-the secret of the universe in the 
study of its own beating heart, but let it beware of 
Hamlet’s outward weakness, the pale shadows of his 
inward musings. 

Let Liberalism be as grand in action as it is sub- 
tle in thought. Let there be no contrast between 
it and Hercules such as the melancholy Dane 
acknowledged of himself. Let it be the best worker 
of the day; the wisest, the most practical, the most 
vigorous, the most destructiv of matter-of-fact 
evil, the most constructiv of human earthly goodness 
here and now. 

The greatest tragedy of life is the apparent con- 
flict between the best thought and the noblest ac- 
tion. How many seem obliged to sacrifice their 
highest intellectual perception for the sake of work! 
The sad trouble to-day is that the thinker is not 
a worker, and the worker is not a thinker. The tree 
of knowledge seems not to be the treeof life. Anal- 
ysis destroys synthesis, and synthesis, to be at all 
available, it appears, must be built upon what is, and 
not upon what ought to be. The ideal and the real 
find no common ground. To be thoughtful is to 
withdraw from the activities of life. To be activ— 
to be in harmony with social forces—is too often to 
surrender one’s best conviction of what is true. 

It is the mission of Liberalism to solve in part, if 
not wholly, this mighty problem—to join Hamlet 
with Hercules, to blend the thinker with the worker, 
to make the world conform to that inward vision of 
glory which baunts the universal soul of humanity. 
Liberalism is to maintain the purity of our ideal, and 
still transmute it into the practical; to insist upon 
thought, and yet to make thought evermore a foun- 
tain of life. Highest thought and highest life—that 
is the dream of philosophy and the hope of science. 
Is it an impossibility? J think not. The keenest, 
deepest thought can still be harmonious with the 
most fruitful activities; but not on the old basis of 
Christianity, or even of our present civilization. 
There must be a readjustment of the essential ele- 
ments of human progress; the future must be some- 
thing more than a repetition of the past. It must be 
an upbuilding anew of humanity, with finer percep- 
tion and more exalted attainments. Let Liberalism 
never desert the standard of its high thought, but let 
it also hay faith in man, and believe that what is best 
in thought can through the toils of a Hercules be 
made Victorious in all the stream of human effort. 

Samurn P. Pornam 


The League Congress. 


To vue Eprror or Tar Trorn Seeger, Sir: Allow 
me to make a point for the consideration of the 
coming League Congress. I think this Congress 
should make an effort to organize all the working 
Liberals of the country in one grand association. I 
think a direct membership is what the National 
League needs. The number of working Liberals is 
very limited—that is, those who are ready and willing 
to furnish the sinews of war. For this reason alone, 
if no other, the auxiliary Leagues can only be or- 
ganized and maintained in the larger cities and 
towns. I will take this place to illustrate. At least 
one-third, if not fully one-half, of the population are 
skeptics. I know of but four or five at this writing, 
in a population of five thousand, who can be de- 
pended upon as permanent supporters of a Liberal 
organization. If these small numbers, with a like 
proportion through the United States, could be or- 
ganized in a national association, it would giv a 
membership, at the lowest figures, of 44,000. An 
annual fee of one dollar each would giv the snug 
little sum of $44,000. 

Would it not be well for the coming League Con- 
gress to draw up an earnest appeal (inserting the Nine 
Demands) and send one or more copies to every 
known Liberal in the United States and Canada? 

Organize! should be our watchword. However, in 
this organization we need those only who are willing 
to contribute a few dollars for the future welfare of 
the race. The work of the Liberal organizations for 
some time to come must be, in a large measure, of 
an educational character. 

Mr. Editor, I am well pleased with your ticket 
for president and secretary—Messrs. Putnam and 
Chainey, or Chainey and Putnam. Mr. Wakeman, 
in Mon of July 26th, says that they could both take 
the field and devote their whole time to the work; 
but if the Liberals are not going down into their 
pockets to supply the means io keep them in the field, 
better disband and fight it out through the Liberal 
press. W. H. PerrrR. 


—_—_—__. 

J. E. Remseure left home on his fall tour August 15th. He 
is engaged to deliver from one to five lectures in each of the 
following towns: Fremont, Neb.; Blair, Neb.; Riverside, Iowa; 
Moberly, Mo.; Sterling, 111.; Pilot, Hl; Dwight, Hl; Carbon, 
Ind.; Sturgis, Mich.; Bowling Green, Ky.; Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Bradford, Ohio.; Ludlow Falls, Ohio.; Waynesburg, Pa.; Al- 
toons, Pa.; Lansdale, Pa.; Chalfant, Pa.; Doylestown, Pa. ; 
Cassadaga Lake, N. Y.; Welland, Ont.; Toronto, Ont.; Belle- 
ville, Ont. 
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Letters from Sriends, 


_ JICARILLA Mining Camp, July 30, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Find inclosed petition for state secularization. 
Iam ashamed to send so small a number of signatures, but 
when I tell you that all the menin camp signed but one you 
will excuse me. i James DBAKE. 


CARROLL, Iowa, Aug. 8, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Undoubtedly there is not a single Freethinker 
who has not a strong desire to see, personally, our leading 
Freethought lecturers and writers. It is impossible for all of 
them to hav that pleasing gratification; I would therefore sug- 
gest, with a view of affording a partial satisfaction, that Tu» 
Trurn Sever prints a picture each week of one of them, 

Do not omit yourselvs and Elmina. A. S. Gocxiuy, M. D. 


TO CHAS, LAPERCHE. 

Newrort, Mr., Aug. 10, 1884. 
Thanks for your instructiv criticism in Toe Truta SEEKER 
of August Ith on “ Father Lambert” (I would call him by the 
name his parents gave him if I knew what it was, as Iam op- 
posed to all titles or handles to names). It is worth the price 
of the paper a year, I wrote Mr. Lambert for a copy of his 
book, but he did not send it—I supposed for the reason I did 
not call him “ Father.” His name is not half so respectable 

as that of a hod-carrier. SEWARD MITCHELL, 


SPRINGFIELD, Wis., July 30, 1884. 
Mr. Epıror: We would like to say something in honor and 
memory of the late great hero, D. M. Bennett. But what can 
we say that has not been said? Iam very happily surprised 
at the success of the great paper that he founded, Tur TRUTH 
SEEKER. Inclosed you will find $2.00—$1.50 for three new 
subscribers, 25 cents for the TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL, 25 cents 
for “ Self-Contradictions of the Bible,” and “ False Claims.” 
Some of my neighbors don’t allow their intellect to believe the 
orthodox twaddle, but will allow their imagination to believe 

as much as Henry Ward Beecher. C. K. Puerrs. 


CALISTOGA, CAL., Aug. 1, 1884. 
Mr. EpiTogr: We hav just read the burial service of Mrs, 
Macdonald, and think it much more appropriate and beautiful 
than the services we used to hear. We are glad to know 
there are people who can open their hearts of love and sym- 
pathy so grandly and so sweetly, and speak words of comfort 
and of sense, Such things make us feel akin to all mankind, 
and draw us toward the noble and the good. With feelings 
of kindness for the living, and hopes and farewells for the 
dead, we join with friends in their silent sympathy for the 
wounded spirit of our friend the editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER. 

i J. O. WEYBRIGHT; 
M. J. WexrricarT und family. 


Burron, Texas, Aug. 8, 284. 
Mx. Eprror: Inclosed I send you petition with what names 
Thad time to procure. There are very many who would be 
pleased to see it succeed, that hav no sympathy whatever for 
dogmas, any more than I, but for fear of being ostracised by 
their Christian customers and neighbors they are cautious as 
to expressing their real opinions. This is the case to a greater 
extent than one would imagin in this part of the country, and 
I judge other places are the same, Hence it is that the money, 
which is the real power, is on their side. But we hay abun- 
dance to encourage the good work forward, and these weak- 
kneed brethren will gradually come over, and our cause is 
sure to succeed in the end. Wecan leave our children no bet- 
ter legacy than a free government, with those demands firmly 
incorporated, and all superstitious and objectionable laws re- 

pealed, Fraternally yours, H. B. Jones. 


ADRIAN, Aug. 5, 1884. 
Mz. Eprror: I hay just finished a careful reading of the last 
great work by Col. J. R. Kelso, and my opinion of the book is 
that itis by far the ablest and most comprehensiv work of the 
kind that has as yet been given to the world. Tam well aware 
that this is saying a great deal, but I hay read the writings of 
nearly all of the great Infidels of Europe and America, and in 
my opinion Col, Kelso’s last work, ‘ ‘The Bible Analyzed,” has 
many points that are superior to any and all of them, It is 
really, as its title indicates, an analysis of the unholy Bible. 
It is a book that should be in the hands of every minister of 
the gospel and every Bible-believer, of whatever denomina- 
tion, and, of course, every Liberal that is able to getone. I 
can only say that I hope the colonel may reap a golden har- 
vest for the mental toil and labor it has cost him to produce it. 

P. B. REASONER. 


HeLena, Mon., July 25, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Dr. J. L. York, the intrepid champion of men- 
tal liberty, recently gave three lectures at this place on “ Evo- 
lution,” “ Inspiration,” and ‘ Individuality.” The doctor isa 
forcible and eloquent speaker, and handles his subjects with 
a masterly ability that carries convincing evidence to the can- 
did listener. Col. R. G. Ingersoll, who is billed to speak here, 
will hav to look well to his laurels if he presents facts in a 
more concise and able manner than Dr. York. 

We hav no rack or orthodox Bastile here, and hence are 
free to demonstrate the superiority of knowledge over blind 
faith and superstitious bigotry. Knowledge is poison to or- 
thodoxy, which is fast passing away under the sledge-hammer 
blows of such men as York, Ingersoll, and the hosts of other 
earnest workers for mental liberty. A, C. Voraw. 


FENTONVILLE, Micu., August 3, 1884. 
Mr. Eprrox: Secing my time is nearly expired, and not 
being willing to miss a single paper, I will remit at once, be- 
lieving itis right to do justice underall circumstances. You 


cause it dare publish both sides of any question. Let us hear 
both sides, and then if we hav those scales called justice, jadge 
and decide honestly. I once tried to be like the little bird in 
its nest—-open my mouth and ‘swallow everything that was 
told me, but my stomach rebelled, and so I commenced my 
investigation. I like to talk with good men, so I asked the 
best minister we hav got in our place—I say best because he 
is quite a good man, regardless of his theological yiews—what 
he knew of God. Finding that nothing but a direct answer 
would satisfy me, he said God was imaginary. I thanked him 
and told him I liked to hear the truth, even spoken by a min- 
ister. From an Infidel friend, S. I. ELLINWOOD. 


CANTON, ILL., August 3, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The honest administration of the government 
should be preferable to all other issues. The Democrats say 
the Republican officials did steal.. They admit the charge, 
and reply that the Democrat officials will steal too. If there 
is no difference in these charges, we should throw the two 
corrupt old parties overboard at once. No honest citizen 
wants to vote for a pack of thieves. But hold! it won’t do to 
jump at conclusions. There is a vast difference between the 
above charges. In the one case you keep voting admitted 
thieves into office, while in the other you refuse to vote for a 
man with aclean record because the thief says he will steal. 
Itmight do fora Christian who believes in the vicarious atone- 
ment of making the innocent suffer for the guilty, but it 
won't do for a Liberal. Jonn W. ABBOTT. . 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Aug, 9, 1884. - 

Mr. Eprron: I suppose a few words from the pen of the 
old and outspoken Materialist of the West will not be treated 
with scorn and indifference, so I here honestly and boldly 
assert that the leading article published in Taz TRUTH SEEKER, 
by the pen of Otto Wettstein, of Ilinois, is unanswerable. It 
strikes down all the air-castle phantoms of the imaginary and 
fanatical believers in another life after death. Life is but 
once, and begins and ends here, and all the preaching, writ- 
ing, and sophistry to the contrary cannot change or overthrow 
this fact. It is just as much a part of nature to die as it is to 
be born. We knew nothing before birth, and we shall know 
nothing after death; and thus the truth will stand solid when 
all the thin and senseless phantoms of superstition are extinct. 
The time will come when all these vain delusions ‘will be 
treated with ridicule and not seriousness. It is all born of 
ignorance, and still supported through ignorance. Get rid of 
the ignorance, and all the phantoms will banish. 

Yours fraternally, Tuos. Winter, Materialist. 


Jordan, Minn., July 19, 1884. 

Mr. Enrror: Inclosed find $5.00—$2.50-to renew my sub- 
scription to Taz TRUTH SEEKER, and $2.50 for a new sub- 
scriber. I sometimes wonder how I got along without THE 
Trours SELKER so long. But you can now set me down for a 
life-subscriber, although it is not a great while since I became 
a permanent one at all. Yet I hay been well acquainted with 
its unrivaled merits as a Freethought journal for many years 
past. And I hav quite a library of Freethought literature 
purchased from the late lamented D. M. Bennett, I verily 
believe that I was born an Infidel: Iam now over fifty years 
of age, and for the last twenty-five or thirty years I hav been 
an uncompromising, outspoken Freethinker, never hesitating 
to express my honest convictions whenever any orthodox 
Christian gave me the opportunity of so doing. I shall do all 
that lies in my power while I liv to shatter the accursed 
shackles of the accursed superstition. 

I shall write you before long in regard to some other mat- 
ters, and hope to send you some more subscribers. In the 
meantime Iremain, Yours fraternally, Tuomas Knort, 


Minyeavouis, Miny., July 18, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Please find inclosed $3.00 for renewal. Not 
sorry you put the price back to $3.00, as it is well worth it. I 
don’t see why religious people like papers that giv only one 
side of a subject. The only way I can learn is by reading or 
hearing the opposit sides, then drawing conclusions, The rea- 
son I like Tus Trura Serxer better than any paper I ever 
read is that it givs our opponents a chance to express their 
side; and the editor don’t call them fools, knaves, and other 
beautiful names, But I do wish the Liberals would get a 
little more liberal, If they could get to that point where they 
could allow their brothers and sisters to differ with them in 
opinions, and not apply the lovely names to each other that 
the different Christian sects do, I think all would advance 
much faster. Ifa man has an honest conviction he likes to 
express it very strongly, and he has a right to doit. If his 
brother or sister has an honest conviction opposit to his own, 
and it should be expressed in as strong language, the first 
party should try to meet the second party with arguments, 
not abuse. J. F. MACOMBER. 


: Ex Monte, Can., July 18, 284, 

Mr. Eprror: I hav the picture of the monument framed and 
hanging by the side of Paine, Bennett, and- Ingersoll. This 
one is good, but I want the better one when it is issued, I 
being a druggist, and a Freethinker (like Bennett), it is nat- 
ural I should like the old hero. For thirty years I hav been 
boycotted in business, ridiculed by the believers in supersti- 
tion, and lectured by milk-and-water cowardly Liberals for 
openly avowing Infidel doctrins. 

I hav a list of sixty unbelievers in this vicinity, still only 
three of all that number dare to bravely defy Mother Grundy, 
and oppose the pagan myths that hav for ages held mankind 
in ignorance and poverty. I am trying hard to get these 
wishy-washy Liberals to take the Liberal papers, and to or- 
ganize Liberal Leagues, but nearly all claim they are too poor 
in pocket, or they fear the ghosts of the church. 

I will soon write to my old friend, Dr. J. L. York, to lay ont 


! a field in this section, and see if ke can’t throw a ray of light 


can count on me asa life-subseriber. I like your paper be-! into the foggy camps of the Baptists, Methodists, Campbellites, 


and all‘holiness bands, and also show the unbelievers wherein 
they are neither tweedledum nor tweedledee. 
Yours for truth, 


J-E. OLARE. 


MinnEarouis, MINN., July 18, 284. 

Mgr. Eprrog: Inclosed find a Christian tirade on Ingersoll’s 
recent lecture in Minneapolis. The writer states that “the 
best intelligence of the nineteenth century has outgrown the 
superstitions of the past, and yet retains all.the essential doc- 
trins of Christianity!” Was ever statement made more absurd, 
foolish, and false? Again the writer says: “ Ingersoll’s few 
arguments are the stale and oft-repeated sophistries of the 
Atheists and Infidels of all time.” You, Mr. Editor, will ob- 
serve that this tirade produces no proof of the existence of a 
raging, rearing, unmerciful, revengeful, and infinitly cruel 
deity. Nor does this modern prodigy demonstrate that eternal 
misery is better than eternal sleep. This pious tirade is a dis- 
grace to Minneapolis and to the common sense of mankind, 
without producing one single argument of proof. If eternal 
sleep is more desirable, more just, more merciful, more phil- 
osophical, and true than eternal punishment and misery, are 
not Atheism and Infidelity superior to cruel Christianity and 
eternal woe? Can any Christian blatherskite, blasphemer, 
and blackguard of the Minneapolis Evening Journal success- 
fully, logically, philosophically, and truthfully prove Chris- 
tianity better than Infidelity ? We pause for a reply. 

Š E. N. Kinesuzy. 


Burre, Mox., Aug. 4, 284. 

Mr. Enrror: I believe your readers will be pleased to know 
how Freethought is progressing in the Rockies. Dr. J. L. 
York, the noble champion of mental liberty, has visited us, 
and eloquently arraigned revealed religion before the bar of 
reason and common sense. Large and intelligent audiences 
greeted his efforts, and joined hands with him in organizing a 
Liberal League. Seventy-five persons joined the first night 
(July 20th), and elected Ex-mayor Dr, O. B. Whitford presi- 
dent; J. C. Singer, vice-president; F. Cooke, secretary; exec- 
utiv committee of nine, etc. On July 27th the doctor gave 
the last lecture of his course to at least five hundred persons— 
subject, “‘ Romanism and Our Schools.” It was an intellect- 
ual dynamite bomb in a London of ignorance. His many 
friends regret that engagements in Helena and Bozeman caused 
him to say farewell, While the effect of the worthy doctors 
work was at a white heat, behold! the king of orators, R. G. 
Ingersoll, struck us. On August Ist, 2d, and 3d, the Opera 
House was jammed to hear “ Orthodoxy,” “What Shall We 
Do to be Saved?” and “The Liberty of Man, Woman, and 
Child.” From the rear seat to those reserved on the stage, a 
more delighted, magnetized audience never gathered. All 
praised him. 
Fren Coorg, Sec. 


hard for Liberalism. Respectfully, 


Dowry, Tux., July 21, um, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: I am the same grandpa that requested you to 
tell your readers that I was born January 31, 1799, and. that I 
wished everyone living in the United States who was born 
at that time would drop me a postal card telling who, what, 
and where. Well, I yet liv! My condition of dotage still in- 
creases, I fear Iam becoming egotistic. I feel like bragging. 
I put myself in mind of that meek man Moses, who said, 
“Now, the man Moses was very meek, above all the men that 
were upon the face of the earth” (Num. xii, 3). I feel like 
telling you and your readers of some of my good deeds. Iloved 
a book from my earliest recollection, T hav told butone crim- 
inal lie in my life. I hav not used profane language since I 
was about eight years old. I never would take what did. not 
belong tome, Iwas exceeding industrious and careful, hav- 
ing a place for everything and everything in its place. I wag 
very kind and obedient toa widow mother. It was said by a 
wise preacher that I was the most morally courageous person 
he ever saw. Iwas a fatherless boy at thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, and joined the Methorlists at that time, with my 
mother. I prayed in my mother’s house night and morning, 
even when an Infidel uncle was on a visit with us. I never 
was in a house of prostitution in my life—never a lecher. 
Never had a fight. Never was drunk, although I had a 
drunken father. Signed the pledge in 1833, and hav kept it 
sacred, Hav not swallowed a gill of spirits in fifty years’ I 
dismissed my tobacco twenty-five or thirty years ago, after 
having used the filthy weed more than thirty years. I try all 
my acts and deeds by conscience. I aim to never crook a fin- 
ger or wink an eye unless conscience approves. I hold that I 
am my own judge, and that I hav no other judge, What con- 
science condemns at the moment of action must not be done, 
Mental agony is the only hell. Yo regret a sin isa virtue, and 
will be rewarded. Thus we pay our debts, 

J. A, RUTHERFORD, 


Burre, Mox., Aug. 6, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The far north-west territory of Montana, so lit- 
tle noticed in the columns of your Freethought paper, has 
been my home since 1864, I hav seen the territory without 
law or order, with road agents, thieves, and murderers on the 
trail of all honest men, who, wniting and fighting against odds, 
inch by inch, with the left wing of Price's army, ultimately 
established a government for the people—somo of whom now 
read Tus Truru Sennen and liv. 

Our resourees are great. Especially profitable is farming 
in the large and productiv valleys of the rivers of Big Hole, 
Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, Ruby, and Missouri, which con- 
tain more arable land than the states of New York, Ohio, and 
Indiana, and are conceded to produce more cereals and hardy 
vegetables to the acre than any other part of the globe. One 
hundred and ten bushels of wheat hav been harvested from 
one acre in the Bitter Root valley. 

Inexhaustible bunch grass covers our mountains and foot 
hills, where thousands of cattle and sheep luxuriate in fdiness 


The Liberal League has secured a hall and intends to work _ 
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~ summer and winter, producing better and jucier beef and 
.. mutton than can be grown in any part of the East. ` 


‘Our mines of silver and copperare apparently inexhaustible. 
We ship more silver bullion and copper matte than any other 


_ ‘point in the world. 3 


. We are prosperous and happy in spite of the church-en- 
slaved condition of a majority of our people, which feebly be- 
gins to giv way to reform, truth, and freedom. Who says not, 
-then, that a glorious future awaits Montana, with all her farm- 
ing, grazing, and mineral advantages? Truth dawning, ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer, soon will supplant churches, 
ignorance, and superstition with school-houses, education, and 
enlightenment. : 

When all this is accomplished, and the autumn of life begins 
to fade to golden hues, how sweet to refer back upon the 
flowery path of youth, and follow manhood to old age, diffus- 
ing knowledge and love from natural laws and nature’s god, 
finding the paths on either side strewn with noble words and 
nobler. deeds by him who loves his fellow-man as all true 


` hearts love nature’s beautiful plan! 


The buds that bloom into flowers in spring time, permeat- 
ing the air with their fragrance until blasted by the autumn 
winds, are the children of nature unfolding science to the ap- 
preciativ mind, and driving superstition from ignorant brains. 

Nature’s bountiful supply of truth through the agency of 
Freethought, Liberal men is beginning to be heard in defense 
of the right, in defense of the neglected poor, in defense of 
the reformed, and in defense of all that men hold dear and 
sacred in their social and domestic relations. A man of this 
class has recently visited all the important cities of our terri- 
tory, in the person of Dr. J. L. York, giving in each place a 
series of instructiv and eloquent lectures, freeing the minds of 
many from orthodox tyranny, and establishing Liberal unions 
wherever possible. 

On his heels comes the renowned Ingersoll, who, by the 
power of his eloquence, soothed the griefs of the sorrowing, 
dried the tears of the priest-ridden weeping, cheered the 
drooping spirits of the downcast, aud implanted hope in the 
breast of the hopeless, thereby banishing from the minds of 
‘many the fear of an angry God, and the dread of a burning 
hell. Yours for truth and reform, O. B. Wurrrorp, M.D. 


Soxprers’ Home, Wis., July 28, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: I regret to trouble you so often, but some sanc- 
tified rascal has got my last week’s Teura Srzxen, Saturday, 
July 19th, I would hav informed you at the time, but I didn’t 
know but it had stopped, as my subscription ran out May 12th. 
But having received the copy of July 26th, I am encouraged to 
mention the loss of July 19th. In my last letter, which you 
kindly published, I said in speaking of my prospects, the 
Mexican Pension bill has past the Senate, and will soon be- 
come a law. But alas! the ways of our Congress are like the 
ways of the Christian God, they are past finding out—at least 
until the poor devil who puts confidence in and serves them 
finds himself in a worse condition than before he rendered 
service. That was a house bill, and passed—Aye’s, 226; No’s, 
27. It also passed the Senate with amendments, but failed to 
become a law, as Congress adjourned before the two houses 
concurred. It now stands as unfinished business on the cal- 
endar, the first to be acted upon next winter, and to be pushed 
from day to day without interruption until it is a law, or is 
rubbed out of existence. 

Mr. Editor, I hav a thousands thanks to offer for the good 
fortune you hay thrown in my way by inserting my name in 
the great TRUTH SEEKER. By your kindness in so doing I hay 
had sent to mea Freethought Directory, from H. L. Green, 
Salamanca, N. Y., and a certificate of membership in the New 
York State Freethinkers’ Association. In my Directory I read 
the names of friends and old acquaintances in all parts of the 
country. I hay also had sent to me from other parts much 
valuable reading matter—but nothing that reaches the heart 
like the old TRUTH SEEKER. . 

I hav been an Infidel since I hav been anything. None of 
your Agnostic or Know-nothing sort, but Infidel for all the 
term is worth. I find that a combination of circumstances 
shapes the lives and governs the actions of men. Nearly 
fifty years ago Tread the Bible in school—not as it is some- 
times read of late years, but as a school-book. I remember 
well myself and another poor boy having one Testament be- 
tween us. We took turn-about in reading verses. No expla- 
nation, no comments, were made by Peter Davis, our teacher. 
I took great interest in the tales I read, and perused thom at 
every opportunity. Being an orphan boy, no care was taken 
as to my religious training by Aaron Baldwin, Sen., whom Thad 


` for a master in those days, although he was most damnably 


orthodox, and as cruel as the God he worshiped. Fortunately 
I was not considered worthy his theologic care, and hence I 
escaped that most damnable of all delusions, the Christian 
doctrin, ` 

I am working steadily in getting names to our petition for 
church secularization. Yours for truth, NELson Hunt. 


Ricurorp, Vr., Aug. 1, 1884. 
PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


How little of others we know !! 
How little we know of ourself! 

How little we know of the book, 
The Bible that lies on the shelf! 


How much we run after a priest— , 
Our Little, Chase, Puffer, and Smith ! 
How much about heaven we know, 
OF hell, and the devil, and myth! 


The Christians know all about God, 
About ghosts and the angels unknown. 

They zealously worship the priests— 
Hav built them a pulpit and throne. 


Goddess Fashion much we admire — 
The pride, the pomp, and the show. 

We trust in salvation by faith, 
Because we so little do know. 
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For no Bibles do Catholics care; 
At this all the Protestants sneer. 
‘These both to their images bow, 
And worship them year after year. 
But a voice to our reason cries loud, 
And bids usin knowledge increase, 
** Oh, hadst thou in season but known 
The things that belong to thy peace !” 
From truth real harmony springs; 
From falsehood come discord and pain—~ 
The curse of the aged and youth; 
To avoid it we labor in vain. 
The Christians pretend to preach peace, 
With murder strewn thick on their track— 
With fire, and fagot, and wheel, 
With thumb-screws, pincers, and rack. 
How many hav died at the stake! 
Their suff’'rings no mortal can tell. 
’ Twas said, “Just believe as we do, 
Or else we will send you to hell. 
“ We are sure we hav got the true faith; 
Our difference you must not regard— 
Though our sects are one thousand and one, 
By faith we are sent by the Lord. 
“ By faith we've all got the power, 
The keys of the hell and the heaven; 
Unless you obey, our God saith 
You all never can be forgiven.” 
- To keep up this sham priests engage; 
They preach, pray, sing, holla, and yell, 
“ Oh, stop you, dear sinner, immortal soul ! 
One step more and you'll be in hell. 
‘ We are sure that our Jesus is Christ, 
Our evidence proves that is true, 
For he was begot by a ghost— 
Our aunt and our granny said so. 
“ Three persons make up just one God; 
The Ghost, Christ, and Yahweh were one— 
The God, the Christ, and the Ghost, 
The Holy Ghost, father, and son. 
*¢ By faith, simple faith, in the priests— 
The easiest thing upon earth— 
Our sins are forgiven, crimes blotted out 
That we've done since we had our birth.” 
` We bow to the infallible priests, 
Though the greatest of cheats among men. 
We'll hang to their coat-tails till death, 
Then go up to heaven who can, 
“* Tf we are all traitors, steal, lie, and rob, 
Quarrel and murder and fight, 
God never will damn the people of God, 
Because each believeth just right.” 
ADDENDA. 
Every egg we buy is surely trod, 
Everyone a wretched sinner-saint. 
All are the people of a priest-forged God; 
By hireling priests we're freed from taint. 
To all my old friends, most sincerely, 
Josep Noyes. 


Diamonp, Mo., Aug 9, 1884. 

Mr. Enrror: I inelose you another three months’ subscrip- 
tion. Aftor nearly half a year’s reading of T'an Trurn SEEKER, 
its continuance seems to be an indispensable requisit. Like 
the serial stories in the literary papers, something further 
seems always necessary to clearly elucidate the subject under 
consideration. moa 

I hav been distracted by more conflicting theories and 
opinions since I commenced reading your paper than in all 
my previous life. To escape the mental torture induced by 
so many antagonistic dogmas, I hav sometimes thought seri- 
ously of crawfishing back to papal infallibility. Iam ready 
to indorse and espouse any theory our Liberal brethren may 
adopt, relativ to the creation, the origin of life, and the ulti- 
mate destiny of all things. Only make ita fixture. Don’t 
keep one everlastingly on the rack of uncertainty. I hay boen 
hustled about from pillar to post, like the tennis ball of fort- 
une. I hav had more religions during the last six months 
than Proteus had shapes. I hav been like that fellow in Eng- 
lish history who seemed to be 

“ Not one, but all mankind’s epitome;” 
and he 
* Who in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was blacksmith, chemist, fiddler, and buffoon.” 

Rather than suffer such continual vacillation it would be bet- 
ter to adopt the “fanatic faith” so eloquently described by 
Thos. Moore in the following lines: 

“ The lover may 
Distrust the vows thai steal her heart away; 
Alchemists may doubt 
The shining gold their crucible givs out; 
But fuith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last.” 

Even such a despicable foundation would be better than no 
foothold at all. However, it is perhaps “ better to wear out 
than to rust out.” I am still a stanch Liberal and recognize 
the fact the mission of Tas TRUTH SEEKER is to giv expres- 
sion to the views of all Liberals, no matter how diverse such 
views may be, and I often enjoy these discussions vastly, fatal 
as they may be to my stability. 

I am very thankful to you for having thrown open your col- 
umns to the propagation -of that grand Hindoo principle, 
t kindness to animals.” We need a great deal of that special 
principle of heathenism engrafted upon our boasted Chris- 
tianity—such heathenism as is shadowed forth in that beauti- 
ful poem, ‘Hero and his Dog,” in which Yadishthira abso- 
lutely refuses to enter the celestial gates, even at the urgent 
entreaty of the god of the sky, unless the hound, his faithful 
companion through woe and weal, be permitted to accompany 
him. How does that compare, my Liberal friends, with the 
spirit of Christianity? I advise all Liberals to procure “The 
Light of Asia” and read it for themselvs. It will amply repay 
the trouble and expense. : 


hay witnessed numberless scenes of the most revolting cruelty 
to animals, especially to horses and cattle. Why, only the 
other day a fellow in this Christian neighborhood yanked a 
fine, gentle mare over backwards and broke her leg. The or- 
thodox devil himself would be ashamed of such atrocity. 
Children, boys, and young men are permitted by their sanc- 
tified parents to torture the domestic animals at pleasure. 
Dogs, cats, horses, and cattle, cach in their turn, are the vic- 
tims of their wanton cruelty. ‘The idenof mentioning heathen- 
ism in the same day with such a damnable principle! And 
right here I beg leave to express my appreciation of the noble 
and persistent efforts of Mr. Elliott Preston toward the sup- 
pression of this savagory. In his eloquent appeals to Liberals, 
both in prose and verse, in behalf of the poor dumb creation, 
he has manifested a zeal and ability worthy the highest praise. 
He has also placed us under obligations by his contributions 
to Infidel literature. 
which, while manifesting unmistakable tokens of genius, dis- 
play a fealty to our cause in every line. His numerous pro- 
ductions display ample versatility, fortil imagination, and co- 
pious invention. ‘Chey embrace in their ample scopo the bn- 
morous, the pathetic, the weird, and the sublime. Mr. Pres- 
ton seems to hav swept ‘through each mode of the lyre” 
with consummate skill, and is doubtless destined at no dis- 
tant day to rank with the most distinguished literary men of 
the nation. I.trust he will pardon me for using his namo 
thus publicly; but I feel it to be, though but a poor tribute, 
due to his laudable efforts in our cause; and Iam not one of 
those who believe in freezing a man out by cold indifference 
during life and then raising monuments and howling requi- 
ems over his worthless remains after he is gone. Ever the 
friend of the good cause, I am, yours truly, Jos. Towsiry, 


NATIONAL Mitrrary Homr, 
Minwavxer Co., Wis., July 31, 1884. 


Mr. Enrror: Your favor of the 28th inst. is received, and we 
are all very glad to hear from you. In reply would say thet 
Ture Trors SEEKER has been discontinued in our library for 
the last six months. Prior to that time we had a copy hero 
every week, and it was read as stendily ns any paper in the 
library, for we hav a great many Liberals here, which our 
League will show; but our officers are all orthodox, and never 
forget to throw every obstacle in the way of Freethought. We 
sprung a trap on the governor at the time we started our Vet- 
eran Liberal Lengue here, and secured the hall for Liberal 
lectures only. Our League was already formed, and the first 
thiug they knew our posters were on the bullotin board, stat- 
ing that the Veteran Liberal League would hay a free lecture 
in our hall every Wednesday at 3 p.m. Well, they did not 
know what to make of it, nor what to do with it, but as it was 
started, the officers knew that it would make a big howl in 
the papers here if they should break itup, and for that reason, 
and that reason alone, wo are allowed to continue our meet- 
ings. We hay a chaplain who is an Episcopalian, or Church 
of England man, but whose business is principally in our 
groves escorting our governor's wife around. It is the common 
talk of the Home, as well as in Milwaukee, and to say they are 
‘ag thick as two peas” is n very cool way of expressing it. 
But the United States pays him fivo hundred dolars a year to 
come up here and hold meetings twice a week. ‘Then we hay 
a Catholic priest who gets the same pay, hut not tho same per- 
quisits. But as this place is under a reign of terror, no one 
dare to say a word, but these are the facts, 

I am not able to subscribe for your valuable paper at pres- 
ent, but hope soon to be. We first petitioned onr governor 
for the use of our chapel one evening in each week for Lib- 
eral lectures, but he told me he could not giv us the chapel, 
as that was strictly for religious purposes, but snid he would 
giv us the theater as soon as he could get it cleared out, it then 
being full of beds. So we had toawait his pleasuro. Our pe- 
tition was signed by eighty-seven members to start with, and 
we hav over a hundred now, and would hav had five hundred 
members by this time had it not been for the intimidation of 
our officers and priests, and even now they are trying every 
means in their power to break us up. No political speech is 
allowed on these grounds, and they hav a spy at all of our 
meetings to see if any of our speakors say anything about pol- 
ities, so that they ean hav grounds for breaking us up. But 
notwithstanding all this, we propose to hold the fort, and don’t 
you forget it. 

As far as the management of the Home is concerned, it could 
not possibly be worse. I bav written a number of letters about 
the true inwardness of the Home, and some of them hav been 
published, but since this Congressional committee has been 
appointed, I think our officers hav given the papers a little 
hush-monoy, for they will not publish any more of our letters 
unless they are complimentary to the officers. I hav a letter 
in my pocket now, but can’t get it published, as I hav no 
money. 

Now, in regard to political speaking on these grounds, I 
would like to ask you if it is not an outrage. Who should hav 
a right to know what is going on if the men who saved the . 
country when our money was only worth twenty-five cents on 
the dollar are denied the privileye ? 

We are all old men here, and it makes me feel good to sec 
so many old men who are Liberal and do not fear to die in 
that faith. Our president, Mr. Jason Kellogg, is an old gen- 
tleman eighty-one ycars of age, and rather fecble, so I do most 
of the writing for him. Iam the vice-president of the League. 

Jason KELLOGG, Pres. 
Gro. W. Hann, Vice-Pres. 

P. §.—Among our favorit speakers are Mrs. Dr. Severance; 
Col. Roberts, of Texas; Dr. Brown; Mr. Grossman, editor of 
the German Freidenker; Mr. Stark, of New York city; Mr. God- 
frey; Mr. Olmsby, and many others too numerous to mention, 
The Liberals of Milwaukee hav kindly volunteered to furnish 
us with speakers, and so far we hav never been short, for 
which we feel very grateful. One of our comrades here takes 
your paper, and through him we get a chance to read it. Tle 


During fourteen years of wandering life in the Southwest, I 


is our secretary, Benjamin Barkin by name. G. H. 


I hav read many of his Liberal poems - f 
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Children's Corner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wreon, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.’ 


Old Fashioned Games. 


iIn playing the following games, a syllable is ad- 
dressed to each player by the reciter, and the one to 
whom falls the last word is counted out, and 80 on, 
until all are “out,” when some “‘forfelt ” is decreed 
each one, to bring them in egain.] 


‘“TIntery, mintery, cutery corn, 
d Apple-seed and apple-thorn; 
Wire, brier, limber lock, 
Five mice in a flock, 
Sit and sing by a spring— 
_ O-u-t spells out.” 


“ Onery, twoery, hickory, Ann, 
Fillason, follagon, Nicholas John; 
Queevy, quovy, Irish Mary, 
Strlugalum, strangalum buck.” 


“ Onery, twoery, ickery, see, 
Huckabone, cruckabone, tillabon-e-e; 
Ram, pang, muski dara, 
Striddledum, straddledum, twenty-one.” 


“Tkkamy, dukkamy, aligar, mole, 
Dick slew alliga stum; 
Hikka, pukka, Peter’s grin, 
Fitz William.” 


s“ Onery, twoery, tickery, tee, 
Alible, lackible, lee; 
First you pump the American line, 
Humbley, bumbley, twenty-nine.” 


** Que’s all, two's all, zick a zall zoe, 
Hurl-a-moo, Crack-a-moo, peneral-e-e ; 
Pim, pom, musque don, 

, Strig-a-lum, strag-a-lum, twenty-one.” 


“ Keny, meeny, kitie, ki-nan, 
Who shall be the soldier’s man; 
To drive the horse, to beat the drum; 
‘Tell me when the enemies come; 
O u-t spells rottoma, bottoma, dish-cloth, 
O-u-t spells out.’’ 


“ Aner, mayna, dickery, dick, 
Delia, dolia, dominick ; 
Hltecher, pltecher, dominicker, 
Hi, pon, tusk.” 


“ Grickety, crackety, too, 
This is for you; 
Wickery, mickery, lick, 
Ickery, thickery, dick,” 


On the Sunny Side. 


Hi and whoop-hooray, boys! 
Sing a song of cheer, 

Here’s a holiday, boys, 
Lasting half a year! 

Round the world, and half is 
Shadow we hay tried; 

Now we’re where the laugh is— 
On the sunny side! 


Pigeous coo aud mutter, 
Struttlnog high aloof, 

Where the sunbeams flutter 
Through the stable roof, 

‘Hear the chickeus cheep, boys, 
And the heu, with pride, 

Clucklng them to sleop, boys, 
On the sunny slde! 


Hear the clacking guinea, 
Hear the catile moo, 

Hear the horses whinny, 
Looking out at you! 

On the hitching-block, boys, 
Grandly satisfied, 

Bee the old peacock, boys, 
On the sunny side! 


Roblus lu the peach-tree, 
Bluebirds in the pear, 
Blossoms over each tree 
{n the orchard there! 
All the world’s in joy, boys, 
Glad and glorified, 
As a romping boy, boys, 
On a sunny side! 


Where’s a heart as mellow ? 
Where’s a soul as free ? 
Where is any fellow 
We would rathor be? 
Just ourselvs or none, boys, 
World arouud and wide, 
Laughing to the sun, boys, 
On the sunny side! 
— selected, 


Post-office Jack. 


Jack is such a funny looking dog—you can 

ot help langhing whenever you see him. He 
is fat, round-bodied, short-legged, gray-whis- 
kered, and gray-headed, and when he walks 
he waddles. 

Everybody knows Jack—Post-oftice Jack, as 
he is called—and everybody has a kind word 
for him. He is not very handsome, and fan- 

_ciers of bird-dogs, pug-dogs, spaniels, or the 
wonderful St. Bernard dogs, would turn up 
their noses at Jack, poor Jack, who cannot 
boast of a pedigree like some famous dogs we 
read of. He has some traces of the Scotch 
terrier, an unmistakable tuft of hair on his 
forehead showing a descent from noble ances- 
try, but terribly mixed up with plebeian blood, 
so that he is recognized simply as a mongrel. 


Tl tell you how he came to be known as | want you toremember my text as long as you 


Post-office Jack. ; f 

It was eleven or twelve years ago that this 
dog, lean, lank, mangy, and hungry—a very 
tramp dog—walked into the post-office, and the 
door being open, he went straight into the 
money-order department, and looked wistfully 
into the clerk’s face, as if soliciting an order to 
be cashed. 

“What are you in here for, you mean-look- 
ing cur, you?” said the clerk, sternly. 

“You just get out of here, you, sir! Clear 
out!” and the clerk helped him out with his 
boot. 

The dog took the matter good-naturedly, and 
sat down in the lobby and licked himself. He 
evidently did not resent injuries, or lay up in- 
sults, for presently he received another kick 
and a cuff without remonstrance. He walked 
away to the door and stood there, looking so- 
berly up and down the street, till another clerk 
took notice of him. 

“Poor fellow!” said he, patting him on the 
head. ‘I guess you're hungry by the looks of 
ye.” « 

Theclerk went out and bought some crackers, 
and returning, fed them to the dog, who ate 
them like one almost famishing. That was his 
first meal in the post-office. He did not go 
away, but lingered near his new friend, and 
when night came manifested no disposition to 
retire to other quarters, bnt curled himself 
upon a rug and prepared for a night's rest. 

From that time to this, Jack has considered 
himself an attache of the post-office. He 
was christened Jack by general consent, and 
in due time was regularly licensed, a collar 
procured, and his name, number, and owner- 
ship engraved upon the same—* Post-office 
Jack.” 

Of course he has his favorits among the 
clerks, feeling, perhaps, a greater bond of sym- 
pathy between those who specially befriended 
him. He seemed to regard himself as special 
watchman of the old post-office, but when it 
was moved into the new government building, 
Jack seemed to resign his position in favor of 
the regularly appointed policeman. 


Jack knows when the mails are due from the’ 


East, West, North, and South, and is always 
on hand at the sorting of the letters and pa- 
pers. 

He frequently takes short rambles about 
town, calling at various houses where he has 
acquaintances, and stopping, sometimes, to 
dinner, or to tea. 

Old men, and maidens, brokers, bankers, 
and little boys alike, stop to say, ‘*Good morn- 
ing, Jack,” and little girls pat him kindly on 
his head as he passes. He looks up with a 


‘pleased expression in his honest eyes—Jack 


has beautiful eyes, if he is not otherwise hand- 
some-—wags his tail, and walks graciously on, 
I remember one day when John and Charley, 
two of the clerks who hav befriended Jack most, 
went to call at a house where sorrow had set 
its seal. Jack was with them, and he walked 
from room to room as if in search of the little 
one whom he had so often seen, and whose 
merry prattle be had so often heard, but who, 
alas! had. fallen asleep, and lay then in the 
awful stillness and sacred beauty of death. 
Jack missed her, and wondered, no doubt, 


| what was the mystery of it all. 


So we all wonder, and know as little of the 
mysteries of life and death as Jack, 

Once in awhile Jack undertakes to travel 
tho route with a carrier, but he soon gets tired, 
and returns to the office. 

Occasionally he goes with . Edgar, another 
clerk, home, and a fow times he has been with 
him to carry letters, but the last time he 
stopped at the house, looking up at him as 
much as to say, “You go on, and I'll wait here 
till you come back. Itis too hot for me to- 
day. I say, it’s an awfully hot day, Edgar.” 


But Jack is growing old and feeble. His 
teeth are poor, and he is troubled with rheu- 
matisim. There are times when he limps 
badly, and one can see that Jack’s days are 
not many or long in this world, and many will 
say, “Poor Jack!” when he is no longer seen 
trotting along the streets, or reclining on the 
post-office steps. 

Jack’s predominating good quality—and he 
has few bad ones—is good nature. He was 
never known to be ‘‘cross” or peevish, not 
even when suffering severely from rheumatic 
twinges. So Jack, in his humble, dog-fashion, 
teaches ever the lesson of goodness, amiability, 
kindness—and a great lesson it is, for none of 
us can hay too much of that sweet good nat- 
ure that helps to make this world a pleasant 
place to livin, not only for ourselys, but for 
everybody else about us. 


“We Get What We Carry.” 


My Dzar Youne Frienps: As I am a dear 
lover of children, I want to tell youastory. I 


tell it because I want to do you good, and I 


liv. Some years ago I went to livon a farm in 
Massachusetts. Before I got there I was told 
there was a school-house near by. At first 
thought I felt a little unpleasant, as I had 
known some families to hav trouble with the 
scholars. But I immediately resolved that I 
would “capture those children,” or, in other 
words, make them my friends. 

As I approached the house I was to occupy, 
I saw the school-house close by. Thad heard 
that the owner of the farm had been at war 
with the children, and I felt I could not afford 
to hav those little ones my enemies. In a few 
hours I met them on the road going home. I 
spoke to them kindly, and shook hands with 
them all—it was a small school, Near my 
house was a pump, and, as children often want 
water, I bonght a new tin cup and hung it on 
the pump. Soon the boys came to the door to 
ask for water. I told them to always help 
themselvs freely. As the object of this letter 
is to do good, let me say I was greatly pleased 
to notice, as I did, that whena boy opened the 
door and stepped into the house, he took off 
his hat. It pleased me the more because for 
thirty-five years I hav never crossed the 
threshold of any door without removing my 
hat, or sat five minutes in any house with my 
hat on. Opposit the school-house was my 
orchard, and I had a great quantity of sweet 
apples, which the children are so fond of. 
When the apples were ripe, I told the children 
to always help themselvs, without ever asking 
me. Ialso had a few pears and some grapes, 
which I picked off and carried into the school- 
house and gave to the children. 

Now, let us see whether “we get what we 
carry.” Nearly opposit the school-house was 
a useless stone wall, which I wanted removed. 
But I had neither horse nor oxen, and some of 
the stones were too heavy for me to handle 
alone. ButI felt an earnest desire to remove 
the wall, and I went to work alone. Ina short 
time the children were let out for recess, and 
without a word from me, every boy came run- 
ning to me, and the way they took hold of 
those rocks did me good, I assure you. They 
had only a few minutes to spare, but at every 
recess, and at noon, they came and helped me 
until the rocks were nicely piled up, just as I 
wanted them. I could not hav believed had I 
not seen with my own eyes, how much those 
boys could lift. And never in all my life did 
I enjoy a job of work as I did the removal of 
that stone wall. As soon as I cut my hay the 
boys came to me to know if they could play 
ball in my field. I said: “Play ball! yes, 
dears; and I will go and play with you!” I 
knew they would injure the grass ground some, 
but I said to myself, What is a hundred or two 
of hay to the pleasure of those manly boys? 
So, occasionally I went over and played with 
them. Now, the result of this was, when the 
school was about to close, and they were to hay 
an exhibition, both scholars and teacher came 
to me and invited me to come into the school 
and. talk to the children. And when I was 
called upon to speak I took for a text, “ We 
Get What We Carry.” If we carry love and 
good will, sunshine and pleasant words, we get 
love and kindness in return, Weare sure to 
“get what we carry.” A short illustration on 
this point, and I close. A Christian lady near 
by me has a plot of ground close by a school- 
house. When the boys play ball they acci- 
dently throw their ball -over into this lady’s 
yard. Instead of picking up the ball and with 
pleasant words. giving it to them, she keeps it, 
and with very cross words scolds them and 
threatens them with the law. The result is 
they hate her, and take pains to annoy her in 
many ways. So you see, my dear children, 
she gets what she carries. 

Now, I captured or made friends of all those 
dear children, and all by kindness. My dear 
young friends, let me in closing tell you that 
it pays four-fold to carry love, good will, and 
sunshine all through our lives. 

Your friend, SEWARD MITCHELL. 

Newpori, Maine. 


Qur Puzzle Box. 


A PUZZLE. 


The verb to be, four times we see, 
Forward, backward, then repeat; 
Next backward, forward, 

A something horrid 

The printer’s eye lo greet, 

And corrugate with frowns of hate 
The inky “devil’s” forehead. 

But in these last, as thus we've cast, 
One letter we hav borrowed. 

“To borrow trouble 

Makes it double ”— 

The proverb here holds fast; 

Yet borrow ease, and, if you please, 
You now. may break your fast 

On palindromic tart-— 

Or something of that sort— 

Filled in with printer's peas. 

Your poet with your cook agrees 
They should be short; 


‘puzzle box so interesting in times past. 


She shortens without brevity; 

He to confuse the *“ devil,” 

And in hig leaden levity, 

To hold his high head level. 

Then with “the head and front of his offend- 
` ing” 5 \ 

Hap’ly our poet here makes ending. 

’Tis of all merits first and best 

A thousand blent in one. 

“ The wicked cease, the weary rest—” 

Simply—our puzzle’s done! 

And ends at the beginning— 

Render, forgiv the pun, 

The paradoxic sinning ! 

For be assured in ages past 


Infinit wisdom vast 


Beheld the puzzlers joke, 

And thus prophetic spoke: 

“ Last shall be first-—first, last,’— 

A paradox divine, 

But its fulfilment mine. 

And now with egotistic pride, 

Four times within this crystal tide 

Baptised “I” may be spied; 

Even like a fish “I” bathe, “I” glide, 

Quadrupled thus “ 1” there reside, 

The four-in-one of this great stream, 

And thus excel the great supreme. : 
Irwin, Iowa. J. K. P. BAKER. 


ANSWER TO REBUS IN CHILDREN’S’ CORNER, 
auausr 9, 1884. -~ . 


The answer to this rebus I can see, 

For the first letter surely must be D, i 
Which ranks a, hundred times my third, 
Which is V in the middle of the word. 

For the last we will place the letter L; 
And as fifty it fits very well. 

Of the paradox I now see the sense, 

As a pound is worth twelve score of pence. 
The fourth letter I, very neat— 

For use, the “ eye” cannot be beat. 

We place an E for second if you please, 
And for comfort'we will take a lot of E E E’s. 
The whole in the mind takes position 


As a creature of rank superstition. E, F: 


TO PUZZLERS. 


Where are all our merry puzzle makers and 
solvers? We hay received only two answers to 
Mr. Juergens’s kind offer of a few weeks since, 
and those were both wrong. We hope soon 
to hear from all our friends who hav made our. 
Orig- 
inal matter for this department shall always 
find a cordial welcome.—Ep. 


CRUTH: 


A Poem in Three Parts. 
BY E. N. KINGSLEY., 


Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, . 


Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians, 


Containing a picture of the ` ` 


JEWISH JEHOVAH. 
As Described by the Bible. 
“There went up asmoke outof his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were Kindled 
with it” (Psalms xviii, 8). 


40 pp. Handsomely executed. Price, 25 cents. 


GEORGE CHAINEY 


Wishes to enter into correspondence with Lib- 
erals throughout the country in reference to 
lecture engagements for the coming season.’ 

Mr. Chainey needs no recommendation from 
us. We print below a few of his indorsements, 
which certainly are the strongest testimonials 
ever given to any Liberal lecturer, except In- 
gersoll, in this country: ~ 

COL, ROBERT G, INGERSOLL: ‘ Mr. Chainey ts one 
of the best thinkers in this country. He has a won- 
derful command of language, ts full of imagery, 
comparison, antithesis, logic, and beauty. He feels 
what he says with his whole heart, and perceives it 
with his entire brain. He is perfectly honest, and 
for that very reason iş- intellectually keen. Down- 
right honesty in such a man is genius, 
true transcript of his mind, and givs it with great 
power. He is well acquainted with the church, 
knows all the ways of the theologian, and under- 
stands the inside of the whited sepulcher of super- 
stition. His lectures stir me like trumpets. They 
are filled with the loftiest spirit. Eloquent, logical, 
and poetic, they are as welcome and refreshing as 
the breeze of morning on the cheek of fever.” 

“Mr. Chainey is a large, well formed, though 
rather round-shouldered man, wears no beard, and 
in these days of crops would be called a long-haired 
man. He has a big head and broad face. He is an 
orator. His eloquence is his chief fascination. His 
periods are models of oratorical beauty, and though 
ordinarily unimpassioned he occasionally becomes 
intensely strong in his dramatic effeets. He is sin- 
gularly graceful of gesture. His methods inspire 
one with a couviction of his honesty. His elocution . 
is masterly. His voice is magnetic, powerful, flex- 
ible, very pleasing. His sentiments are beautifully 
painted sacrilege. He would make a famous actor.” 
—Scranton Daily Republican. r 

“Mr. Chainey’s lecture was one of the most brill- 


_| ant oratorical efforts ever delivered in Creston. We 


doubt if any lecturer, other than Col. Ingersoll, 
could use so much of beautiful metaphor.’’— Creston 
Commoner. 

“Mr, Chainey’s enunciation is perfect, his sen- 
tences forclble and impassioned. Like Ingersoll he 
has the happy faculty of clothing an idea in such a 
peculiarly taking form; that at first thought the con-» 
trary idea seems an absurdity and an imposture.” — 
Syracuse Morning Herald. 


Address for particulars 
GEORGE CHAINEY, 33 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF COLD.” 


A story-book for the youug folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. Wixon. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds very much to the value of the 
volume, 


He givsa . 


lė 


By 
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‘Liberal Meetings. 


[Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistic Sacieties in the 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL 


United States and Canada meeting regulart 

J al A 2 Y, can hav no 
tices of their meetings published in this column i 
Officers will send them to us.) gii Pea ihe 


MICHIGAN. 


Musrecon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o'clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 

OHIO, 


CunvetanD.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3-p.m.,in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 

MAINE. 


Porrianp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
p.m. Admittance free, Public invited. 


OREGON. 

Porriand.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. 

: MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bosron.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street. The “Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 7 

‘PENNSYLVANIA. 

Axroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

` °Parmapenpama.—The - Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814-Girard avenue, at 2:30 o'clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, r.m., for lectures and free debates. 
Tux Trours SEEKER and Liberal books for 
sale. 

PrrrspurcH.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during ‘the Months of July 
and August) at 3 o'clock. A. free platform is 
Ynaintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
iollowed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newarx.—Nowark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all present are invited to 

‘participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
--Pine street, Newark. 
CANADA. 

Toronto.—Secular Society. Reading and 
-Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Montreat.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 P.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures. on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers 
Strangers always welcome. G. 8S. Wilson 
President; C..Stevens, Secretary. 

GANANOQUE, Ont.—Gananoque Secular So- 
ciety, meets every Sunday evening at eight 
o’clock, in Acton’s Hall. Free Library and 
Reading Room open all day Sunday. Visitors 
and strangers always welcome. Geo. G. 
Meikle, President; Henry Smith, Secretary. 

NEW YORK. 

Avpany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 p.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yorg Crry.—The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
istd holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o'clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.——Arcanum Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 p.m. Si i 

Brooxtyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale-——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale-——Tbe Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
9d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. —- The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright’s 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 

` vited. Doors open at 2:30 p.m. 


e 


“ANTICHRIST.” 
Proving couclasiviy that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST 


His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—ts a myth. 
TRUTH SEEKER Oftice. 
83 Cllaton Place, New York- 


Price, $2.00. 


ğal 


—AND— 


Freethinkers’ Alman ac for 1884 


Œ. M. 


284.) 


WITH EIGHTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS: 


Introđuctory. By the Editor. 

Astronomical Calculations for 1884. 

Calendar for 1884. . 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 
eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 

Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. 

New York State Freethinkers’ Association. By 
H. L. Green. 

The National Liberal League. By T. C. Le- 


and. 

The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 
By Charles Stevens. i 

Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. 

Foreign Freethought Societies. 

The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 

What is True Religion? By Charles Watts. 

Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 

Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald, 


This World. By.George Chainey. 

Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. Mac- 
donald. 

1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. 

Liberal Charities. 

Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. 
Date of Birth and Death.) 

The Population of Our States and Territories. 

The Jewish Jehovah. (Mlustration.) : 

“That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 
Devil. (Mlustration. 

Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of 
Philosophy. 

The Sacred Booksof History. 

Jefferson's Religion, 

Useful Measures. 

As to Time. 

The Hindoo Prince and Skeptis, 

Selections, ete., etc. 


(Giving 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL.” 


This ANNUAL is a compendious History of the Freethought movement in the United 


States. It contains 


128 Octavo Pages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks. It is ‘not 


for a day, but for all ime.” 


~ Now ready. Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 


Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


BEES! 


FROM $2,000 TO 


BEES! 


BEES! 


A YEAR KEEPING 
HONEY BEES. 


$5,00 


The particul rs are simply to preron the great Joss that 

moat bee masters hay to contend with annually. Then giv 

the bees a chance to increase and collect surplus Loney to 

their fullest capacity; allof which can be easily accom- 
lished by paing the kind of hive describedin “ Kidder’s 
ecrets of Bee-keeping.”’ 

Send for the Book and see how easily it can be done with 
afew swarms of bees. 

THIS BOOK 1S A RELIABLE GUIDE 
to all persons that keep bees, especially to the novice or 
new beginner, as it teaches how all of the troubles and 
disappointments that the bee master tg table to, can be 
successfully overcome, such 8s Foul Brood, Dysentery, 
Bee Robbery, Ravages of Moth Millers, Loss of Queen, 
loss of bees Ín Swarming time, by their flight to the for- 
ests, also the great loss in winter and early spring manage- 
ment, which is usually more than all other ways com- 
bined. This book will also inform the bee master HOW 
BEES WILL INCREASE AND THROW OFF SWARMS 
to an enormous extent, all conditions being favorable. 
The old stocks will frequently swarm three or four times 
each, and oft times the first swarms thrown off will 
swarm once or twice each, with a good hive and right 
kind of management. In warmer climates the bees will 
increase and swarm to & much greater extent. 

GREAT YIELD OF SURPLUS HONEY. 

This Book will inform the bee master how to get the 
greatest amount of surplus houey, and at the same time 
hav it in small packages weighing three-quarters of a 
pound to two 0. three pounds, as may be desired, which 
will commind ; e highest prico in market. In # good 
season the bes keeper may calculate on two. or three 
hundred pounds of surplus honey from each old stock, 
and from fifty to one hundred pounds from the earlier | 
young swarms, especially if they do not over-awarm. 

NO MORE BEE-STINGS IN MANAGING BEES. 


The Book wili post the bee-keepers how to manage 
Address 


them when putting them on, or taking off surplus honey 
boxes, and not get stung fn the whole operation. 
BEE-KEEPING FOR OUR SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 
It being the most pleasant, as well as the most profita- 
bic business that young people can engage in, and at the 
same time remain at home with their parents. The au- 
thor has known of scverail young men whe commenced 
the culture of the bee in their teene, and are now making 
more Money than their fathers whorun the farın, and 
doing it easily and with small investments. We must 
also remember that the women folks often make the best 
of bee-keepers, and not so Mable to neglect them as the 


men folks. 
KIDDER'S BEE BOOK 

should be in the hands of all persons who like honey, and 
take an interest in the little honey hee. 1tcontuins more 
matter than many books that sell for two dollars, and {g 
embelliabed with numerous cuts and drawings, There is 
no trouble, loss, or damage that a bee muster has to con- 
tend with bot what the book will gly the proper remedy- 
by simply referring to the index, und that will puint to the 
page where it is fully exp’atned. 

n order to bring this bok mure prominently before the 
mass of bee keepers, the Author proposes tO giv. at u pree 
mium to each purchaser of a book, from thts date until) 
Aug. next, the privilege ot making his Celebrated Patent 
Bee Hive.as spoken of in book, for their own ame (but 
not to sell) Free of Charge, otherwise there will be the 
usual Patent Fee of five Dollars to each individual thut 
wishes to make and u,e the hive 


PRICF, BOARD BOUND, 35 cents. 


N. B, The directions for hive making witn cuts, draw- 
ings, etc., Will be inc! sed within each book sold, poti) 
Sept next. (not longer). Now is the time for all bee-keep- 
ers to avail themselves of this Hberal offer, which fe sim. 
ply to buy a bouk at the Regular Price, before Sept. 
next 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place. New York. 


God and the State,’ 


BY f 
MICHAEL BAKOUNINE | 
Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. f 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 

Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 

(Editor of Liberty.) | 
52 pages, Octavo. Price 15cents. Address, 

THE TRUTH SEEKER, | 
38 Clinton Place, New York. | 


ORTHODOX HASH. 


WITH 


CHANGE OF DIET. | 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR.. 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES, 


1A Word from the Cook.—2 Choice Bits for the 
Hash,—3 Seasoned with Satan to the taste,— 
4 The Chopping-Knife.—5 Hash, First 
Course.—6 Hash, Second Course,— 
7 Hash, Third Course,-8 Ghange 
of Diet, First Course,—9. 
Change of Diet, Sec- 
ond Course, 


WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 


THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 16 Cents, The Truth Seeker. 


FREETHOUGHT NOVELS. 
The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 


written Radical romance. By Wm. Mce- 
"DONNELL, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, ete. 500 pages. 
Price reduced. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 
$1.25. 


Family Creeds. By Wii11am McDon. 
NELL, author of “Exeter Hall.” Price, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


Exeter Hall. “One of the most excit- 


ing romances of the day.” Price, paper 
60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


Nathaniel Vaughan. Priest and Man. 
A Radical novel of marked ability. Equal 
to George Eliot’s works. By FREDERIKA 
Macponaup, 404 pages, $1.25. 


The Outcast. A deep, finely written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Wmwoop Reang, author of Martyr- 
dom of Man. 30 cents. 


Gottlieb: His Life. A romance of 
earth, heaven, and hell. Beautifully 
written by S. P. Purnam. 26 cents. 


The Darwins. A Domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. Exaona D. Srenxze, au- 
thor of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


ARIZONA. 
J. S. Mansfield, Tucson. . 
CALIFORNIA. 
A. Berenz, 140 Montgomery st., San Francisco 
Dr. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal. g 
CANADA. 
W. B. Cooke, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto. 
James Foster, Welland, Ont. 
COLORADO. 
M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver. 
S. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denver. 
E. Keith, Animas City. 
CONNECTICUT. 
J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 
ILLINOIS. 
F. F. Follet, 302 State street, Chicago. 
KANSAS. 
Chris. Brown, Burlington. 
i MAINE, 
B. C. Hussey, Oakfield, (Postoflice, Smyrna 
Mills). 
MARYLAND. 
Oliver P. Taw, 532 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chas. S. Coburn, 123 Essex street, Lawrence. 
Joseph Marsh, Northampton. 
MICHIGAN. 
S. D. Moore, Adrian. Box 465. 
A. Atwood, Eston Rapids. 
MISSOURI. 
Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St. Louis. 
Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. 
NEBRASKA. 
Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago street, Omaha. 
OREGON. 
A. Erwin, Lebanon. 
B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
George Longford, 25 Otter st., Philadelphia. 
H. Clay Luse, Waynesburg. 
Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
W. F. Schade, 3706 Butler street, Pittsburgh. 
A. M. Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny City. 
TENNESSEE. 
Fordinand Pfeister, Nashville. 
i UTAH. 
James Ashman, Salt Lake City. 
D. F. Keeler, Park City. 
W. F. Reybould, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, Snowville. 
ENGLAND, 
Charles Watts & Co., London, 
The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the pauper to news dealers 
upon application. 


Ingersoll’s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 

In ilye lecturee, comprising, “The Gods.’ * Hum- 
poldt,” “Thomas Paine.” “Individuality,” und ” Here» 
tics and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Including, “Liberty for Man, Woman, and Chitd;’ 
*«The Declaration of Independence,” “Anout Farming 
in Hlinols;” “ The Grant Banquet,” “The Rev. Alexan- 
der Clark,” “The Past Rises before Me Like s Drem,” 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 
The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 


Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00, 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col, Robert G, Ingersoll. 


“The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circnlate evel 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. | Every 
reader of the paper should send for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
38 Clinton Place, New York. 
KANSAS! anywhere in tho state. For in 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., write to 


WATSON & THRAPP, or C.H. CUSTENBORDER, 
ly13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


Freethinkers’ Meeting. 


A Camp-Meeting of the Northwest Kansas Fres- 
thinkers’ Association will be held at the Fair 
Grounds in Concordia, Kansas, beginning September 
2d, and terminating September 7th. 

Prominent speakers from abroad will address the 
meetings each day. 

A general invitation 1s extended to Liherallsts and 
Spiritualists to come and take part in the meeting. 

The clergy are invited to be present, and time will 
be divided with them. 

We guarantee a free platform to all for the dis- 
cussion of all subjects of interest tothe people. 

By order of the Committee, j 
3t32 JOHN BETHEL, Chairman. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles, 


Price, 20 cents, 


le 
ia 
7 


- Crimes Preag 
-UNTED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883 


THIRD EDITION. ` 
` TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“ PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
_ “HOLY CROSS,” 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


1 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. O. LELAND, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘* This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 

. made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of’ sheep the shepherds can be.” ` 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FA LSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— 
-JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and and Enlarged. 


2 Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 OTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
_ IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among fhe subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg ar 

The Ohareh ‘and Morality; Oriminel Statis- 
ties, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and "Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
-Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
. Reform; the Church and the Republic, 

These pamphlets should. be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send ‘for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS. 


No, pipe Relation of the S piritual to 
he Material Universe; the of Con- 
trol New Edition, Enlarged and Revises. By Spirit 

M. Faraday. Price, 15 centa. 
No. 2.—Origin of Life; 
Or, Where Man Comes ¥rom. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How ‘the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
larged and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 

10 cents. 


No. 3.— The Development of the Spirit 


After Transitio 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 


Price, 10 cents. 


No. 4.-The Process of Mental Action; 
i Or, How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price 
15 cents. 


` No; i 5.—The Origin or the Christian Relig- 
on. 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tlanity, Confessions of Its Founders, Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 76 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


_ Rome, Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace of 


esun. 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


` Who Wrote the New Testament? 
`u Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. - 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.-Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 

i Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Bpirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from & Spir- 
itual Stand point. Written through the mediumship 

` of CARRIE E. 8. TWING, of Westfleld, N. Y. 25 cents. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. 


A Supplement To No.1 
And bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. wibe; 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 


` No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 
And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 


editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the | Utopiss 


first flve spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late. President Garfleld’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE. E. 8S. 


TWING, Westfleld, N. Y. 142 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Achan W. Spragne’s and Mary Clark’s 

Experiences in n the First Ten Spheres 
pirit Life. 


aicaiun, ATHALDINE SMITH, Osmog, N. Y. Price 
20 cents. 


Preachers 


RICHARD'SCROWN 


“WANTED. SMALL FARM. 


|- _. FREETHOUGHT WORKS; -| 


The subscriber, a practical farmer, - wishes a A ; S 


to correspond with a free woman, who is also 
a Liberalist and the owner of a small farm, 
with a view to co-operation in farming. : 
Address. with particulars, 
‘ SEWARD MITCHELL, 
Newport, Maine. 


ANCIENT MAN IN’ AMERICA, 


INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


2t34 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. | 


Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly 3 Printed, with Numerots Illustrations. 
290 Pages. - 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, `- 
iad 83 Clinton: Place, New York. 


The BIBLE—WHENCE and WHAT? 


BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 


A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 
ing the literature contained in the Old and 


New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER.” 
88 Clinton Place, NY 


The Freethinkers’ Magazine 


for July is out, and is for sale at this office. The 
contents are as tollows: The Impeachment of Chrig-. 
Uanity, by Francis E Abbot; The New-born Soul, & 
poem, by Courtlandt Palmer; Universal Union Ke 
form, by 8tephen Pearl Andrews; Sunday Laws, by 
Hon, Elizur Wright; Science and Theology, by Geo. 
Chainey; Agitators, by A. B. Bradford; A Plea for 
the Rights of Animals, by Elliott Preston; Hints to 
Speakers and’ Writers, by John Stoltze, M.D. ; ; All 
Sorts—Editor'al notes; Freethought Directory; Ex- 
tracts from Letters; Advertisments; Business Di- 
rectory. — : Price 25 cents.. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


D. M. BENNETT. 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 
THE SUNDAY LAWS, 
BY J. G. HERTWIG. 


Price, 10 cents, For sale at this ofico 


EVERY LIBERAL SHOULD 
POSSESS 

THE LIBERAL HYMN-BOOK.—150 Beautiful Songs 
of Liberty and Freethought. . Read and sing them 
at Home. Read and sing them at Meetings. Teach 
them to the children. Price 25 cents. 

DIANA.—Evolution in Marriage. The Higher Law. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and cured. Price 26 cents. 

BURNZ’ FONIO SHORTHAND,—A complete Self-In- 
structor in the art of Verbatim Reporting, Price 
$1. Send for circulars, s 

THE SPELLING REFORM—And How to Help it 
Price 10 cents. 

The above works sent promptly on receipt of price. 
Address THE TRUTH. SFEKER 


33 Clinton Place, N, Y. 


HOW HE WON AND WORE IT. 


This is a book of 300 pages, embodying: the 
most graphic, vivid, and thrilling por- 
-trayal of Society Life as it, 

-now exists. : 

The third edition of this remarkable book 
has just been issued by its author, Mrs. Anna 
D. Weaver. It is a story of thrilling interest, 
thoroughly dramatic, pathetic, fascinating, 
forcible, and graphic. - What ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was to the slavery question, ‘ Rich- 
ard’s Crown” is to the cause agitating the 
masses of the people of to-day. 

Printed in. large, new type, on fine, heavy 
paper. Beautifully illustrated with eleven 
engravings, handsomely bound in cloth; title 
in gilt, embossed on the back and side of the 
book. Price, $1.50. For sale at this office. 


Man—Whence and Whither. 


By R. B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., 
Author of ‘The Bible.— Whence and What? 


About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a 
rationalistic standpoint. 

1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
88 Clinton Place, New York 


THE’ NEW VERSION. 
Lectures by George Chaincy. 
IN EXPLANATION OF THE BIBLE, 1 FROM GENESIS 


REVELATIO 
i CONTENTS: 
The New Version. ` Extraordi paryainta, 
Nothing Priestcraft. 


The Heart of Yahweh. 
The Folly of Solomon. 
Self-Respect. 
Priest_and Prophet. 

The Hope of the World. 
Iconoclasm. 

The Man Jesus. 


pias. 
The Descent of Man, 
The Wandering Jew. 
Fair Play. 

A Bi plieal Romance, 
Bricks Without Straw. 
Celestia! Barbarism. 
Divine Brigandage. The New Religion. 


Printed on a fine quality of paper, handsomely bound 
ineloth, and uniform in size with first bound  yolume 
‘Price $1.00. For sale at this office. 


-PUBLISHED AT THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


“Resurrection of Jesus. Showing the 
contradictions and doubts in which the 
subject is involved. By W. S. Betz. Re- 
vised edition. 25 cents. : 


‘Revelations of Antichrist. An ex- 


haustiv. work proving conclusivly that no 
such person asJesus Christ existed iù the 
reign of Tiberius, but that,’a- Jesus, the 
son of Mary, was stoned and. hanged 
about a century before, and that his dis- 


ciples, Simon Kepha, alias Peter, and the.’ 


apostle Paul, both lived ‘and died before 
the Christian era. 446 pages and. alli in- 
dex, Price, $2. 


The Anonymous Hypothesis of Cre- 
ation. 
called Mosaic Account. 
Furniss. Cloth, 50 cents: ` 


The Brain and the Bible. 
©. Beart. With a Preface by Robert G. 
Incrrsory, who says of it’ “‘This book, 
written bya brave and honest. man,.is 


Kee 


filled with brave and honest thoughts. | 
The arguments it presents cannot ‘be an-: 


swered by all. the theologians in the 
world.” Price reduced to $1. - 


The Creed. of. Christendom. -. 
foundation. contrasted with its super- 
structure. By.W. RATHBONE GREG. One 
‘of the clearest and ablest works ever 
written. $1.50. 


The Essence of Religion. 
German of L. Frvzrpacs. Author of th 
.. Essence of Christianity, etc. In cloth, 
reduced to 50 cents. i 


The Godly Women of the Bible. A 

- History of all the women who figure in the 

- Bible. » Sharp and telling in style. Paper, 
` 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 


written Radical romance. By. Wm. Mc- 


. DONNELL, author of Exeter Hall, Family | 


Creeds, Day of. Rest, ete. 
Paper, 80 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Holy Bible Abridged, Contain- 
ing the choice passages and lovely mor- 
ceaus particularly pleasing to Comstock. 


500 pages. 


169 pages. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50-cts. 
The Jamieson-Ditzler Debate. A 
nine-days’ debate on God, the Bible,. 


Christianity, and Liberalism. Between 
W, F. Jameson and Rev. Jacos Drrzrer, 
D.D. Paner, 50 cents; cloth, 75 rice 


‘The Legends of the Patriarchs. 


S.. Barine-Govnp. $1.50. The Co 
“tionalist, in speaking of it, says: “ eee 
are few Bible readers who hav not at some 
time wished for just such a volume. It is 
a thoroughly interesting book, and will 
be seized with avidity by all students oi 
the Bible. 


The Martyrdom of Man. Embracing 
the four divisions of War, Religion, Lib- 
erty, and Intellect A work of rare merit, 
and written in a superior style. By Wine 
woop READE. New edition. 544 pages. 
Price reduced from $3 to $1.75. x 


The Old Faith and the New. 
fession. By Davin FRIEDERICH STRAUSS, 
author of the ‘‘New Life of Jesus,” etc. 
Authorized translation from the ‘sixth 
German edition. By Marape Brinn. 
Two volumes in one. The translation 
revised and partly rewritten, and pre- 
ceded by an American version "of the su- 
thors “Prefatory Postscript.” Strauss 
is too well known by the readers of Amer- 
ica to require a single word to be said in 
his praise. Price, $1.50. 


The Outeast. A deep, finely-written 


Radical story. From the London edition. 
By WixwoopD READE, author of “Martyr. 
dom of Man.” 30 cents. 


Religion.. Both sides fairly and 
ably . presented., By E. E. GUILD, ex- 
Universalist clergyman. Paper, 30 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 


The Radical Pulpit, ' Comprising dis- 
courses of advanced thought. By O. B. 
Frorainemam and Feux Aprer, two of 
America’s clearest thinkers. By O. B. 
Froramenam: The New Song Ge Christ- 
mas, The Departed Years, Life as a Test 
of Creed, Apocryphal Books of the New 
Testament, The Sectarian Spirit, The 
American Gentleman,- The Language of 
the Old Testament, The Dogma of Hell, 
The Value of the Higher Sentiments, The 
American Lady, The Consolations of Ra- 

_tiopalism. By Feux Aper: The Ethics 
of the Socia? Question, Emancipation, 
Lecture at the Second Anniversary of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, Our Leaders, 
Hav We Still a Religion ? Conscience. 
Price, in cloth, $1. 


The Real Blasphemers. By Col. J. 
R. Kerso, A.M. Price, 50 cents. 


Truth Seeker Collection of Forms, 


Hymns, and Recitations. Con- 
taining forms for organizing societies, 
marriage, funeral services, naming of in- 
fants, obituary notices, epitaphs, etc. 
Also 525 Liberal and Spiritualistic hymns 
for public meetings, funerals, social gath- 
erings, etc. To which are added beauti- 
ful recitations for various public occa- 
sions. 550 pp. Cloth, 75 cents.. 


A Brief Review of the. so-: 
By. JAMES F, 


-By Epeak 


` Tts 


From the | 


A Con- : 


| Career of Religious Ideas; Their Ul- 
The Pro and Con of Supernatural 


_. FREETHOUGHT: WORKS, ` 
Published: at ‘Ta Tauren Suuxen Office.” 


Advancement: of Science. ` The In- 
augural Address of Prof, JOEN: TYNDALE; x 
delivered: before the British Association 
for the Advancement. of Science. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch.  Also- 
containing: opinions. of Prof. H. HELM-` 
HoLTz, and articles of Prof. Tynpatu and 
Sir Henry THomrson on prayer. Priée, z 

~ eloth, 50 cents. Inaugural. Address alone,’ 
in paper, 15 cents.” -` 


‘Amberley’s Life of Je esus. - His Cha 
- acter and Doctrins. From-the. Analysis 
< of Religious Belief. : By VISCOUNT AMBER- 
Ley. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus 
-His Manifold and Wonderful Adventures 
in thé Land of Cosmos. ` A new scripturé: 
(evidently inspired) discovered by I. N: 
. Froen. From the: English, avay Rich. 
Price, 25 cents. ° : 


Crimes of Preachers’ in the United 
States. By M. E. Butinds. Shows how ` 
` thick and fast the godly hav: fallen: from 
grace. Price, 25 cents... -. 


Deity Analyzed and ‘the Devil's Dé: 
fense. In Six’ Lectures  by+Col-, 
‘Joss R. Kerso, A.M. -These are among 
the ablest lectures-ever delivered, and 
should be read by everybody. $1. 50. 


Last Will and Testament `of Je ean 
. Meslier, a curate of a Roman church 
in France, containing the best of his wiit- 
ings: : s 25 "sents. iat 3 


Nathaniel Vaughan. A radieal:fioval: 

- of marked ability. By.Freperrma. Mac- : 

DONALD. 404 pages. Price reduced: to + 
$1.25. - a 


Nature’s Revelations. of- Ga 
or Physiognomy Ilustrated. The 
science of individual traits portrayed. b; 
the temperaments and: features. ~..Tlus-: . 
trated by .260° wood- cuts. By- JoserH ` 


AL 


Sums, M.D. 650 pages; 8. vo.  Cloth,. 
$3.00; -~leather, i 00; RORORE eii 
edges, $4.50. 


New England and- the People ap 


~ ‘Phere. A humorous lecture. . B 
-Grona E, Macbowarp. 10 cents. =- 
Pocket Theology. By Vorrame. Com: 


prising terse, witty, and sarcastic defini- 
- tions of the terms used in theology. The: 
`. “only edition in English. 25 eonts. i 


> |The Question Settled.. A Careta 


Comparison of Biblical Modern Spiritual 
ism. By Moses Hurt. Cloth, $1. f 


The Roaring Lign on:the Track. By 


M: Bascocx. Price, 15 cents. 


The Philosophy: of: Spiritualism, an 
_the Tenor and Treatment: of Medi 
mania. EDERIO R Marvin, M. 
Cloth, 50 ata 


A Business Man’s Social and Relig- | 
ious Views. Bold and trenchant. - 
blows against theology. and ee 
Price, $1. ats 


Alamontada, the Galley-Slave.. Trans- 
lated from the German of Zschokke by 
Ina G. Mosuzr, LL.B. A deeply philo-, 
sophical natrativ, intensely interesting. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Beyond the Veil. Claimed. to be dic- ee 
“tated by the Spirit of: Paschal Beverly ` 
Randolph, aided by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, through the mediumship of Mrs. 
Frances H. McDoveatt and Mrs, Luna 
Hurcnrnson, with a steel’. engraving of © 
Randolph. Price, $1.50. 


-timate the Religion of Science. “By Hud- 
son Turriz. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. 


Ecce Diabolus; or, The Worship of 
Yahveh or Jehovah Shown to be a 
the Worship of the Devil, with observa- p Se 
tions on the horrible and cruel ordinance: oe 
of Devil Worship, to wit, Bloody Sacri- > 7 s. 
fices and Burnt Offerings. By the ve As 
Rev. Evan Davies (Myfyr Morganwg), D 
D., LL.D., Arch-Druid of Greant Britain. 
Translated from the Welsh by Morros, B. oy 
C.. Price, 25 cents. Me ee 


Bight Scientific Tracts. 20 cents. 0“: 


Gottlieb: His Life. A Romance of <>) 
Earth, Heaven, and Hell. Beautifully ~~ 
written. By 8. P. Purnam.: 25 cents, 


Hereafter. A Scientific, Phenomenal, - 

. and Biblical Demonstration of a Future 
Life. By D. W. Huru. Paper, 50 cents; ` 
cloth, 75 cents. = 


issues of the Age. Consequences In- 
volved in Modern Thought. A work , 
showing much study and great familiar- 
ity with other writers and thinkers. By 
Henry C. Pepper. Price, $1. A a 


Jesus Christ. His life, miracles, teach- 
ings, and imperfections. By.W. 8. Brn. 
25 cents. á 


John’s Way. A pleasing domestic 


Radical story. k Mas. E. D. ALENEER; 
_ 16 cents. 


oo EDITION, — 


IBLE MYX x HS 


AND: THEIR - 


E Parallels in Other Religions. 


`. Being a Comparison of the Old and New- estament 
Æ: Myths and. Miracles with those of heathen na- 
a tions of Antiquity, Considering also. their 
_ Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous illustrations. 


J the work is to point. out. the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound ; to 
show. that-they were held in common with- other na- 
tio: and then trace them to their evident origin and 
in their meaning. 

‘has long been acknowledged: by the ‘most emi- 

t biblical ‘students that the Hebrew scriptures 
ntain a large mythical.element; but, so far as we 
‘know, the present isthe first complete: and -scbolarly 
` atttem pt to trace these myths to their source, and 
* Bs rtain their original Sapa sera +7... Boston Cour- 


orig ino; these masts as does this one just published 
byt.. W: Bouton, of New York,” ”—Boston Times. 

. ‘unquestionably.true that the results of a 
rationalistic study of the Christian scriptures, are 
nowhere else so accessible as they are now made: in 
“the ‘work before us.—N, F, Sun. 


` T Vols Royal 8v0, Cloth. About600 pages. — 


Price, - - = „> =) $8.00) | 
_ Sent postpaid, on n receipt of price, . Address, " 


E TRUTH SEEKER, 
“ p 88 Olinton Place, New York. ` 


LADIES’ MAGNETIO J JAOKET, 
TESTIMONIALS: 


Price, $18, 


CURES EVERY FORM OF DISEASE 


EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00, 
GUARAN 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


47 1 West Madison Street, 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


EVERY PAIR 
TEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or in person free of charge, ‘Bend 


for illustrated Pamphlet, 


Chicago, IIL 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced that our claims are correct in every partieulàr, 
and that your ailments can be eradicated without t the aia of MEDIOIN. THESE esrb ARE 
THE KOME OF PERFECTION: 


Ds 2 BENNETT'S LAST WORK. 
A TRUTH Si SEEKER 


One Week. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 

DR. L; TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in» 
debted to you for the benefit. I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I-can say without hesitation to those af- 
fiicted as I hay been that the effect yas simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm.and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING 
‘| for.one week, can use it quite as well as ever. . I hav 
also been tropbled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 


a Work 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. - 


With a steel plate ‘engraying of the author in Vol. I. 
and each volume iilustrated. with. forty-seven cuts. 


|Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in Neuralgia of the Heart. of Six Years 


: BY-D, M..BENNETT, 
Late editor of Tax TRUTH Barker, author ‘of “A Truta 
Seeker in Europe,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
‘and Modern Times,” “The World’s Sages, Think- 
oa era, and Reformers,” “Champions ot. 
ni the Church,” ete., etc. 
fHandsomely bound in red cioth, $6.50; 
~ in Jeather, red edges, $9.50; im- - 
morocco, gilt edges, $10.50. . 
“Readers of THE. TRUTH SEEKER know the circumstances 
z under which this. work -was written, The last. words 
penned by the great author were for the fourth volume 
which was nearly-completed at bis death, and which will 
-now contaiu an account*of his world-iamented death and 
‘purial, Mi. Bennett was a very. patient and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customs Of the different, peo. 
-plek of. the many places he visited, The "every-day 
“Nte of all nations is laid before the reader by one who haa 
visited them-ana beheld them with his own eyes. Par» 
‘ticular attention ta paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the various cou tries he ) visited, and. the.morality of s0- 
i “galled nage is is: ‘contrasted . with the morality. of 
hristian « a, Mauch te the detriment of the latter, 
- The work is a. 


l  Freethinker’s History of the World. 


-This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in gyery Libera?s library Besides its intrinsic 
worth it is a memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 
. the ‘world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 

and Painé tn the force and clearness of. his writings. 
notre 1HB 1RU1A SEEKER. 

33 Clinton Place, 
New York city. 


“PROBLEM OF TE UNIVERSE, 
Tis. Scientific Solution, | 
: WITH SOME 
` CRITICISMS OF “‘UNIVERSOLOGY 
3 By SAMUEL P, PUTNAM. 3 
prei 20 cents. For sale at this office 


a THE - 


“PERPETUAL CALENDAR, 


Working the Year of Science 
And the Common Computations. 


An Almanac Forever, 


“ Showine the day of the week for a y dayof the 
month for all time past and present.and to come, 
> and other useful information. Price, 40 cents: three 
for $1, Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


‘Tho Bible Analyze 


John R. Kelso, A.M. 


“CONTENTS : 


‘The Old Testament.—The ‘New Testament.—The 

_ .Creation.The Deluge.—The Exodus.—The Mira- 
cles of the Bible.—The Errors of the Bible.—The 

` Prophectes.—The Devil or Satan of the Bible-—The 
-Heaven and the Hell of the Bible.—The Sabbath of 
the Bible,—The God of the Blble.—The Messiah or 

ayior. 
‘a drown octavo, 833 pp. pears executed. Sent 
by mail, post paid. Price, $3.0 

7 “Address THE TRUTH AEEKER, 

33 Clinton P1., New York. 


<THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 


Price; 25 cents. 


plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never: found put temporary. relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hay experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as Thay in the 
past two: weeks, Will soon be well. “I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I nav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure, ` Yours respectfully, 
7 WM. H. OLEMMER, 
À No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember t that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate OATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change miedicins every day Until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 


Standing Cured in Three Weeks. : 


BHULLSBURG, WIS8., Dec. 11, 1882, 
DR. L. TENNEY —Dear Sir: After: wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three ‘weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last’‘six years. Ihad tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief PRAY, With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain $ 

Yours respectfully, ~ 
. Bea BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony. from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 

OsBORN,-O., Dec. 15, 1882, 

Dr. L. TENNEY: Your letter just. received; also 

the Clothing on Tuesday last, : Fitted erfectiy. 
BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 


ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hay since T1esday, will soon be Well. ‘Will report 
again soon, Respectfully yours, ' ; D.J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in Jess 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get oùt; when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application... The lady’s name 
-can be had upon application. at. this office, by any- 


; medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult us when yi 


something (if he is very Bkilful) that brings relief 

for the time being. k 
Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the Knife would save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 ‘against recovery.. In four months’ time she is p perfectly well, and has not. taken- dose of 
O physician’ tells you he can do nothinog 


one desiring to communicate with her, 


for you; i will pay you. 


SHULISBURG, WIS., ‘November 19, 1882, 
Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became’ nervous, lost all de- 
sire for.food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of Bt. Louis, at which place I was then stopping, jall of whom declared that I had an Ovarian Tumor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be tbe knife. About six months ago I grewrapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called-to the Bureka Magnetic Appltances.. AS & drowning man 
will catch ata, straw, so did J catch at this faint hopeofacure, Four months ago I puroaarod aguit, of 
your appliances. From the yery first I felt invigorated, the tu- : 
mor, which had.extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now lam 
as well as I ever was in my life, Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin.. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular.. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do alland more than you claim for them. I remain, 
Gratefully yours, MRS, MARY J. STEWART. 


DE: L, ooa and. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. . 


- PRICE LIST. 


H 
p 
S. 
© 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, o. 
-Gentlemen’s Belts -> - 6.00 
Ladies Abdominal Belts, - -_` 6:00 
Sciatic Appliances, each, - .+ 500 
Leg Belts, each, © - . > 4,00 
Knee Caps, each, - + = 3.00 
Wristlets, each, - = > 1.50 
Sleepin Caps, © = >= = 400. 
Ladies Jacket - - +. 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - ~ -= = 15.00 
Superfine Insoles, - - 1.00 


Children’s garments upon application. 


Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. Ifyou are uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. ile our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance éver . offered the 
public, and will-outlast the garments themselys.. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


“en - ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we can say with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher |. 


than ordinary clothing. 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to. 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


‘AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, LIBERAL OOMMISSIONS ALLOWED 
address for further Information, 


DR. L. TENNEY, 
s West Madison = ‘Onisago, 0 m, 


X; ME. Billings, of Waverly, Towa; Hon. A. B. Bradford, ‘of Enon Valley, Pa.; Charles -B. 


‘PURNTES fed to heen. are’ -siia to make `iutton 
.{ tender. Will cabbages: fea. lto lawyers make legal m 
| tënder? 7: f Do Be 


‘4 


WHEN a yong mån catenins to put: his arm z 
around & girl, she can: repulse him politely by: telf: if 
ing him to “walst not, want Rot.’ a s ys z 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL 00N VENTION; 


| Where Held—The Engigod—The Hotels, Railroads, "e ote. $ 


` NEW servant: ‘Oh, if -you haven't any children I “i 
‘can't Come, because -whenever anything is broken. ` 
there will be no one to blame it on but. me,” en 


qo“ CAMPAIGN lies," aa you say? No, sir; Just at” 
this: moment the campaign is not- lying. . She’ is 
standing on her back hing legs: and manly pawing 
į the alr. 5 s 


2 RECITATION. in moral philosophy: Professor" 
a mother in view when she Spanks' aii 
: Vassar ee piushes, E 


“fie New York STATE FREETHINEERS ASSOCIATION, in accordance with its established-¢ ‘cus 
tom, has invited the Freethinkers of all the other states, and also of Canada, to meet. them }- 
in ‘annual Convention, at Cassadaga roe N. Y., on- -the 3d, ‘ath, 5th, 6th, and Tth ‘dayi of and Bits. down.” 
September next. 

“JONES 8 a miaerly: dha’ pat is very- pleasant,” 
said Brown, © Yes,” replied ‘Smith, ‘but: it. is. his 
miserliness that makes. him pleasant,” -si Hows- 
that?” “Why, don’t you see, he hates ‘to ‘Tose Any- 
thing, and therefore keeps. his temper.” 7 


f : THE SPEAKERS, 


zo Phe following TA speakers hav been engaged to address the Gavdadan. Thad- 
deus: B. Wakeman, of New York; Miss Helen H. Gardner, of ‘St, Louis; Courtlandt Palmer; 
of New: York; Charles- Watts, of London, England; Allen Pringle, of Selby, Canada;.Col. 
Job Kelso, of Modesto, Cal.; George Chainey, of Boston; J. H, Burnham, of Saginaw 
City; Mich.; Mrs. Dr. Juliet H. Severance, - of Milwaukee; Stephen Pearl Andrews, . of New 

York; Dr. John Stoltz, of Chicago; William S. Bell, of Boston; Judge R. S. McCormick, of. 
Fran-klin, Par; John E. Remsburg, of Atchison, Kansas; Lyman C. Howe, of Fredonia, N. 


A **SWEET girl graduate ” at the: J une commence 
‘ment read æ very clever original essay entitled 
id Deceit’ a Orime.” ` Next’ day she paid fifteen dol: 
Jars for anew set ‘of bang*, and bought.a corset with © 
much plumpness where it would do. the most good, 3 


A QOLUMBIA county man took dinner. the. other: 
day at the Putnam House. The waiter recited the 
| pill of fare: “Roast beef, veal, “and lamb, baked:heart,: 
boiled tongue, corned beef. ‘and cabbage, and ‘beef:’ : 
steak ple.” ‘They'll do,” replied. the Visitor 5, 
pring ’em along quick,” 7 a 


‘Reynolds, of .Rochester, N. Y. ; Samuel P. Putnam, of Now York; Dr. William F. McCor- 
‘mick; af Franklin, Pa.; and Richard B. Westbrook, D.D., orthodox; of Philadelphia, Pa. 
And. ‘the following hav also been aoiied the -most of whom are expected to be present: 
Hon: Elizur Wright, of Boston; Abbot, Cambridge, Mass.; Horace Seaver, Boston; 
Luther: Colby, Boston; Judge reer Krekle.and. Mrs, Judge Krekle, of Kansas City, Mo. ; 
James Parton, of Newburyport, Mass.; Judge Carter, of the Supreme Court of the -District 
‘of Columbia; ‘and B. F. Underwood, editor of the Index, Boston, Mass.- It is possible that 


Col E Ingersoll will be Present and address the Convention, 


“WHY is thet cup- ~of tea Jike trithe asked’ the me 
head ofthe family, pointing'to the cup of tea by the ae 
‘side of his plate. *Te-hee!” giggled his wife; CS - 
don’t know. Why is it?” “Because it’s my `tea, ` 
and will prevail.” Then his wife looked sorrowful - 
and asked him what he had been drinking. à : 


THE SINGING. š 


-Professor A. D. Lane, of Olean, N. Y., one of the most popular professional singers io 
the-state, accompanied by. as good a quartet of voices as can be found in Western New Yo!%, 
has ‘been engaged to provide the musical entertainment forthe occasion. Professor H. H. 
Hati, who sang for the Rochester sony ened, has ‘also been engaged. 


1 


“I UNDERSTAND, professor, that you are opposed” 
to admitting women toa college course,” `“ That is 2 
my position exactly.” « Hay you. any objections to 
giving your reasons?” .‘“None-in the least; they ~.. 
are all embraced in one,” «What is that?! “T 
married a lady with a collegiate éducation.”’ T 


THE PLACE OF. MEETING. 


: ‘The location where the. Convention i is to meet is one of the most pleasant and pictur- 
esguėin the staté. It is described as follows in # circular issued by the Association: ‘‘ The 
Cassadage Lake Camp-meeting Grounds are eight miles from Lake Erie, and seven hundred 
feet above it; situated midway between New York and Chicago, one and a half hours by rail 
from Buffalo, fivé from Cleveland, nine from Pittsburgh, fourteen hours from Cincinnati 
sixteen from Philadelphia, eighteen hours-from New York, twenty hours from Boston and 
Washington, and twenty-one from. Chicago: It lies on the shore of a beautiful chain of |. 
lakes, three in number, and at an elevation of nearly fourteen hundred feet above the level 
of:the-sea.” The Association last year erected on the grounds an amphitheater, with a seat- 
ing ‘capacity of twenty-five hundred people, with the seats in a semi-circle, which givs every 
one resent an opportunity to hear all thati is said trom. the spegker! 8 deca 7 


BENEATH a shady treë they sat; 
-Ho held her hand, she held his hat; . wok 
- Iheld my breath andlay right flat; —— =... 

‘They-kissed—I saw them doit. ` En 
He held that kissing was no crime; `` 
She held her head up every time; = 
I held my peace and wrote thisrhyme | - 
- While they thought no one knew it, 


A JAMAICA, L.-I, young.man had his girl’ ou 
carrlage-riding ‘the other evening, and the horse. 
took fright and ran away. in turning a corner th 
P -Yehicle WAS overturned, and the young lady’. 
'T pinned to the earth; thë Body of the carriage lyin 
heavily across her waist. She was rendered uuco 
scious. When she was released from her perilous 
position she slowly opened. ‘hef ey.6s, as conscious- 
ness slowly returned, and faintly gasped: ‘ Don’t 
—squeeze ine—quite—so. hard—next—time—Jolin. 


ROUTES oF TRAVEL AND RAILROAD RATES.” 


Fastern and western passéngers over the Nickel Plate, Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern railroad; and eastern passengers over the New York, Lake Erie & Western (formerly 
Erie) railroad, change cars. at Dunkirk, N. Y., and take the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & 
Pittsburgh railroad to the “ Cassadaga Camp-meeting. Grounds.” © , 

Eastern and western passengers over the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio railroad (for- 
nerly Atlantic & Great Western), and eastern passengers over the Buffalo & Jamestown 
rdilroad, change cars at the Atlantic & Great- Western Crossing, and take the Dunkirk, Alle- 
gheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad to Lily Dale Station. 

: , To be more definit, persons coming to the Convention from most of the cities and large 
towns in the United States will find it the cheaper to purchase excursion tickets to Chau- 
tauqua Lake. These can be obtained very cheap; and then leave the cars.at the crossing of 
the. Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad near. Jamestown, and then take the 
last mentioned-road to Lily Dale Station, near the camping grounds. Persons coming from 
any station on the New York, Lake Erie & Western railroad, or any of its branches west of 
Binghampton, will pay full fare to Dunkirk, and then be returned at one-third fare home. 

The Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad will sell excursion tickets at two cents 
a mile from any station on that road. 


` 


THE HOTEL RATES. 


Es 


THE telephone girl was dozing, when there. came 
a spirited call. She hastily:put her ear to the re 
‘ceiver, after spitefully ringing a reply, and héard + 
“Hello!” “Hello! she replied. .“ Giy me Rev. 
Obadiah Beecher.” The Rey. Obadiah was switched ~ 
on, and the conversation proceeded as follows: ` 
“Hello!” “Hello!” ‘is this Rev. -Oba—” “Yea; =. 7 
what do you want?’ shortly. “why, Mr. Beecher; dicen 
wanted to tell you that we failed utterly to “raise. a 
the balance of your salary to-day.. We, are still $200“ 
short.” “That is provoking—very pro—” here the 
girl switched on a man who was dunning a slow: 
customer, and the opinion of ‘Rev. Beecher was ex- 
pressed by him as follows: ‘You. are too’ cussed a 
shiftless for any use. If you “don't get the rest of. 
that money by to-morrow noon I’ll send a constable `- 
after you—blanked if I don’t, ‘I’1l be blankty blank’ 
blanked if Ican liv, and_keep up a whole- church.” 
full of paupers to boot, I'll be jo-blanked if rn i, 
À -į stand it. I’ll pound the blankety blank stuffing >` 
g ` [out of you if you don’t bring me the rest of that 
H L, GRE EN, ~} money. I wop’t sell you whisky on the sly and pro- 
Secretary New ior State Freethinkers’ Association. tend it’s hominy on the half-shell, any longer”? >. 
ee Now.the godly man is on trial for profanity. and: © 
S.—I am glad tO announce that the Trath Seeker Company will hav an agent on the arunkenness, and the telephone girl is the most in- : 
grow s with a large assortment of Freethought publications for sale. - The editor of Tx | nocent witness-in all Bloomington. ` a 
Trurs Suucze will, as heretofore, make full reports of the proceedings. Other reports of 


he‘Convention will e published i B lo C er, and other} THE: Christian Age tells the following ‘anecdote of 
secs Papers, : ee Sinan sae ew Xork- Herdla, tae. Bufa turi 3 H. L. G. the late Rev. Dr. Hatfield and his choir-maater, Mr:. 


Jones, who Was getting up a grand musical perform- 
; ance by his choir of an anthem he had composed to’ 
i i lp i ti ; the words of one of Watts's. psalms.. The first verse' 
: i , | ends with the words— os 


. TH ‘following prices hav been established at the hotels for board: $1.50 per day, for one 
day’ and less than three days; and over, $1 per day. Table board: breakfast, 40 cents; din- 

č; 00 cents; supper; 30 cents.: Lodgings, 25 to 30 cents. The hotel accommodations are 
ant to ontertain all vno may attend. 


P X i Wi Ob, may my heart in ‘tune be found, 
Š i e g Like David’s harp of solemn sound.” 
On Monday and Tuesday. 3 Sept. 8th and 9th, the : ` | Mr. Jones came to his pastor to get his approval. of 
i ` a change of these lines. 80 as to read— $ 


` “Oh, may my heart be tuned Within, 


NAT I O N A J; L I B E R A L LE A GU E But M a even that, atid.: ae 
` he wrote, to the amazement of Mr. Jones— : 


WILL HOLD ITS i “ Oh, may my heart go diddle, didle, 
s : ` Like unto ‘David’s sacred fiddle,” 


Mr. Jones sang the psalti as written by Watts. We: oe 


r EIGHTH ANN UAL CONGRESS haven't heard whether the doctor was prosecuted , 
5 for blasphemy. 
rae? At the same place = «Do you know,” asked old Jones of Bill Gibsoit, 


As he shuffled the cards for a deal, e : < ai 


“« Why the: gals is allus a searchin’ i Pa y 
; i his call for the Congress the President of the Üni invites ‘all citizens of the sim E is si ihe 
‘United States, whether they hav acted with this League or not, who believe in a secular | T7 "Pat medder lot, owned by Jim cesar mee 
republic, separation of church and state; the equality of all citizens before the law, without | “ Why, cert,” answered Bill as he ante-ed, 


v, 
i 
‘ 


‘distinction of creed or race or sex; justice for all, and privileges and monopolies for none;| “ They grow clover down thar, you know, 

the need of universal secular education, free speech, and @ free press as the basis of uni- | An’ the gal what gits a four-leaver,- i T 
versal suffrage.” Is sartin to ketch a beau.” 

. All Charter and Life Members of the League, and all delegates from local Auxiliary “Yer see,” went on the old sinner, ; 

Leagues, will hav votes in the Congress. Each Auxiliary is entitled to send five delegates— As he bcooped in the pot with a smile, 

its. president, secretary, and three other members—to the Congress.. Annual members are | « It's jest like this queen an’ four aces— i 
‘entitled to seats in the Congress, and to votes by the permission of the Congress. They're bound fer to rake in the pile,” - aa 


i 


Tam: owner ote a: Souipiieelug round} in 
sticut “has ruined the profitableness of 
operty ‘by introducing an- electric- light. 


.RicuMonp, Va., man hag offered a: prize 
“for the best essay on ‘self-supporting employ- | 
“ment for the ladies in the Southern states,” 

‘Ag a recent church dedication at Stratford, 
-Conn., & match game of cricket between the 


i priests and the choir was a feature of the at- 
fractions, : 


i Lana. DEVEREAUX Braxy, it is , stated, ‘hes 
-, Come out for Cleveland, repudiating the mani- 
-festo of Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady 
, Stanton in favor of Blaine. © 


‘ “Tan revision of the Old Testament does not 
include the Apocrypha. But it is not improb- 
able. that some members of the committee will 
ontinus to meet and undertake a revision’ of 
the Apocrypha on the same. principles. - 


| A SUBSCRIBER from Benton, Texas, sends. the 
-_following conundrum: “ Why are parsons like 
` brokers? Because both deal in-‘futures:’” Wa 
+ believe the responsibility for this joke lies orig- 
z ek with the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


. ‘Tum Hebrew population of St. Louis are up 
in arms because one of their number has been 
refused: the lease of a residence, on the ground 
of a clause in leased already granted, that: no 
> Jewish family shall be allowed to Gcetey any. 
‘housein the row. 


“My dear brethren,” said the intiteher lean- 
- ing forward and speaking very earnestly,” in 
-this excessiv warm and oppressiv weather I 
éan excuse & little drowsiness during the ser- 


‘Tan -mayor of Belton, Texas; issued his 
: proclamation last week calling on the clergy 
- “round about” to pray for rain. - Let us see, 
soliloquizes the Sunday Gazetteer, Belton is in 
Bell county. That is the benighted region 
where Dr. Russell was horsewhipped .a -few 
years ago. for not being a Christian. 


Tr new Old Testament knocks the bottom 
- out of at least one-standard “ ‘ proof-text ”— 
“viz: “In my flesh shall I see God.” The re- 
: vised version has it, ‘‘Yet-out of my flesh,” 
“ete, Those who believe in the resurrection 
of the identical body which is buried will hav 
` =. to look fora new buttress to their theory. 


” ‘Tose who laugh at the idea of women’s 
competing with man in the professions will be 
` astonished, says the Burlington Free Press, to 
know that-a Western physician’ writes pathet- 
ally to a'newspaper complaining of the con- 
“> duct of ẹ.female doctor who has taken away all 
_ T his patients and left him on the brink of star- 


3 ' vation: 


: -THE Methodist missionaries hay been driven 
, out of Celaya, Mexico, by a mob. Their house 
-was broken open, and they were forced to take 


\ Here they were besieged for an hour or more, 
- and the mob had just broken in the door and 
“were about to massacre the missionaries, when 
"* gome mounted police arrived. Catholicism and 
Methodism, it seems, are not adapted to mix 
~ harmoniously one with the other. 


Ir has lately transpired that when Hart- 
- Wann, the Nihilist, was with Sophia Perovskaja 
’ ~ (hanged in 1881) working at the mine, beneath 
_ -`a line of railroad, with the view of killing the 
` ezar while passing, he became in need of funds 
to finish the work, and ‘Sophia: suggested that 
“he pawn his watch, which he did for eight 
roubles, This absence of the watch caused 
- him subsequently to make an error in the 
“time of firing the match, and to this the czar 
owed his. life. 


ah 


tion Army, Called at various houses in Wilkes- 
‘parre, Pa., and stated that by applying a plas- 
‘ter he could, with the aid of earnest prayer, 
5 - “remove spots, pimples, etc., from the skin. 
.At the house of J. N. Kepler he was allowed 
` to-try. his skill on Mrs. Kepler,.and no one 


‘Duke Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt. 


‘refuge in a small room. in a house near by. } 


‘Epwarp Lonxpa#, a member of the Salva- | 


iarities. “Mr. Kepler, however, happened to 
be in the next room, and catching the fellow 
attempting to kiss his wife, beat and kicked 
him out of the'house. . He then had the Salva- 
tion soldier arrested, and i in default of bail he 
wag Sent to jail.. - His pockets were a flled: with 
copies of the. War Ory. 


Tux Rev. Dr. Henry M. Seudder, of Chicago, 
who was for many ‘years, & missionary in India, 


| expresses: the opinion that ‘for unmixed 


wickedness and utter moral: depravity no city 
of Asia could equal Chicago or New York, 
and that this continent has -a class of villains 
‘lower and meanér,than the lowest and mean- 
est in India dr China.” And yet New York 
and Chicago send missionaries to those coun- 
tries. Perhaps it is the best thing that can ‘be 
done, both for the cities and the missionaries; 
but poor Asia! 

Tr is a rare day when a Christian wife cannot 
furnish her husband with some degree of.con- 
solation. ` Take the following dialog as an in- 
stance: “No,” said Fogg, meditativly, ‘I don’t 
fear what may come to me in another world; 
it is the act of dying that fills me with a sort of 
nameless dread. ‘I don’t'like the idea of cross- 
ing the dark river. -I always was afraid of wa- 
ter, you know.” ‘You shouldn’t let that worry 
you,” replied Mrs.’ F.; “you'd hav a splendid 
chance to dry your clothes when you reached 
the other side.” : - 


QUEEN Vrorort is es troubled by the 


wicked: conduct of her son-in-law, the Grand 
‘According 
to the latest reports, he is-seeking still another 
‘matrimonial ‘alliance, notwithstanding the 
troubles brought about by his morganatic mar- 
riage with Mme. Kalamine. His latest fancy, 
it is said, is toward a lady who is connected 

with the ducal court at Darmstadt, but who is 


a ack his inferior in rank, She is also very: 


much younger than the grand duke and is said 
to be very beautiful. 


Ir is described as having been an impressiv 
scene in Brussels on Saturday two weeks ago 
when 200 Burgomasters and 300° other mem- 
bers of the Communal Councils throughout 


the country met in the Hotel:de Ville, and 


with right hands.extended, swore to make use 
of all legal means to defeat the new education 
bill and to vindicate the “right of the people 
to public instruction by the state.” At the 
demonstrations which followed the next day 
the Clericals are said to hav numbered only 
8,000 as against 20,000 Liberals. — Times. 


Tus Christian Leader says: “So, then, Her- 


| bert Spencer is assailed as a Theist, or for not 


being an Atheist. He defends himself cau- 
tiously, but with his usual array of facts, and 
really takes sides with the theologians. In 
other words, he is obliged to postulate a power 
in the universe adequate to account, not for 
the separate phenomena, but for the whole 
series. He declines to name the power, but 
this modesty need not disturb us. Mr. Spen- 
cer and Mr, Huxley are now both eligible for a 
‘liberal’ pulpit.” 

Mz. Woopwazp, the vicar of Folkestone, 
England, is three parts Catholic, and the other 
part Protestant. He is constantly ignoring 
the line which separates the two divisions of 
the Christian church, notwithstanding the per- 
sistent efforts of the people’s churchwarden to 
keep him in order. He recently bought a 
chalice of Mgr. Capel. One medallion on it 
represents the Virgin Mary catching the blood 
issuing from the side of the savior as he hung 
upon the cross. The chalice is used in the 
parish church, to the great offense of many of 
the parishioners, 


Tuer tell all sorts of queer stories about Col. 
Ingersoll. Here is one from a Cleveland 
paper: A reporter called on Col: Ingersoll the 
other morning, and had a short conversation 
with him. ‘Is it true,” asked the reporter, 
“that you wrote the Thirty-Nine Articles?” 
“Itis not true. I only wrote thirty of them. 
Mr. Theodore Tilton wrote the rest.” ‘‘ And 
the Westminster catechism?” “I aided on 
that. I looked up the history of Adam and 
Eve; discovered where Cain got his wife, 
painted the ark red, and read: the proof.” 


“Did you aid in the preparation of. the Re- i 
pengi in the room he- Epea undue famil- vised Edition?” - « “I am aiding all I can, iniy of them quite strongly. 


feeble way. I am revising both books, after 
my own fashion.” ‘Is it true, colonel, that 
Mr. Beecher, Mr. Talmage, and yourself are 
partners in a sheep ranch?” “Not exactly 
partners, sir,” said the colonel, as he moved 
away, “but we are talking of writing a series 
of theological books in company. Good-day.” 


Tux Independent has withdrawn from the sup- 
port of Gov. Cleveland on account of the Buf- 
falo scandal. We understand, says the Even- 
ing Post, that this change of front is made by 
Mr. Bowen, the proprietor of the. paper, 
against.the views of Dr. Ward, the editor, and 
Dr. Twining, the associate editor. The article 
in which the change is announced takes the 
ground that one act of personal impurity, if 
proved, is suficient to condemn anybody. In 
this regard the Independent takes considerably 
higher ground than the New Testament. We 
can only congratulate it on the state of perfec- 
tion which transcends the words of him who 
said “go and sin no more.” l i 


In Macmillan’s Magazine a writer quotes the 

‘following as Carlyle’s opinion of the man Jesus 
Christ: “ I did not find Christ that pound-of- 
fresh-butter character which people hav made 
of him. On the contrary, he is 2 man with a 
great deal of anger in him, but the anger all 
on the right side.. He always has e sharp word 
to réturn to the Pharisees. When one who has 
kept the Ten Commandments asks him whether 
that is not enough he tells him no—‘ Leave all 
thy riches and follow after me.’” . 
Speaking of the indifference of the people of 
our times toward high-minded men, he said: 
“Tf Jesus Christ were to come to-day,. people 
would not even crucify him; they would ask 
him to dinner, and hear what he had to say, 
and make fun of it.” 


A weitse in the Brooklyn Eagle has ‘hap- 
pened across the sort of clergyman that is fa- 
miliar to most neighborhoods. Here is a story 
about him and how he was treated according 
to his deserts: He is wont to visit his parish- 
ioners about lunch or supper time, and will al- 
ways stay when he is invited—sometimes until 
he is invited—to partake. One good liver in 
his parish got tired of this. Next time the 
clergyman called it was supper time and the 
family were seated at the evening meal. He 
was brought into the dining-room and took a 
chair near the window. He talked, but did not 
seem at ease. ‘ Will you do as I am doing?” 
asked the head of the family, who had before 
him a crisp leg of pork, with apple sauce. 
“ Thank you,” said the pastor, rising and pre- 
paring to move his chair to the table; ‘I don’t 
care if I do.” ‘‘ Then go home and eat your 
supper with your wife and family,” was the 
response. i 


Tue Rey. Joseph Powell, of San Francisco, 
recommends a novel method of preventing the 
propagation of crime. In a paper recently 
read before the Congregational Club of that 
city he treated of the law of heredity, and 
claimed that as things were at present crim- 
inals were born and bred such, and that the 
only efficient way to apply the “ ounce of pre- 
vention,” which here as elsewhere was. better 
than ‘the pound of cure,” according to the 
common proverb, was to bring in the services 
of the strgeon and forever deprive confirmed, 
vicious, and criminal persons of both sexes of 
the power of propagation. He proposed that 
confirmed drunkards, thieves, licentious per- 
sons, and all who had been twice convicted of 
vicious and criminal acts should be subjected 
to the proposed treatment, and that children 
of vicious and criminal parents, who at the age 
of twelve years exhibited, asin most cases they 
would do, a decided proclivity to the evil ways 
of their progenitors, should be subjected to the 
same treatment as a prophylactic. He recom- 
mended this, not by way of vengeance or even 
punishment, but as a safeguard for society, 
which was now in danger of being overrun and 
swamped by the vicious and criminal class, 
which seemed to hav a power of propagation 
greater than was possessed by those who were 
virtuous and moral. A few of the clergymen 
who took- part in the discussion which fol- 
lowed, favored the views of Mr. Rowell, but 
most of them dissented therefrom, and some 


Hews of the Week. 
Mr. Henky Guoraz Boxy, the Mreligk ; : 
author and publisher, is dead.. 


Tux cholera continues its march in Europe. 
It prevails chiefly in France and Italy. 


_ Erant men were suffocated in a coal-mine 
disaster near Shamokin, Pa., on the 21st. 


Ix the British provinces, New England, and 
New York, the hay crop is nearly 30 per cent 
less than last year. 

. Tex king of Ashantee, in Africa, recently 
died, and three hundred subjects were_killed 
at the funeral in his honor. 

Gen. Grant, since his financial ill fortune 
befell him, is reported to be writing a oe 
of important events of the war. 

Tux authorities of Upper Burmah, in Asia, 
hav captured 235 robbers between Mandalay 
and Bhamo. Fifty of them hav already been 
crucified. : i 

_ Tam czar of Russia and the emperor of Ger- 
many will meet early in September. It is held 
that Russia desires to cultivate friendship with 
Germany. 

Tum ocean steamer Oregon has beaten all 
previous records by running from Queenstown 
to Sandy Hook in 6 days 10 hours. The dis- 
tance is 2,818 miles, 


Tae Woman Sutftrage party hav Sacchi the 
invitation of citizens of Buffalo to hold their 
state convention in the Young’ Men’ 8 Christian 
Association Hall, Oct. 8th,,., 


Tan First National Bank, of Albion, N. Y., 
has suspended, President A. S. Warmer has 
fled. He was a victim of Wall-street specula- 
tion. The defalcation is large. 


Gun. Burin is reported to hav said that he 
will withdraw his name as a candidate for the 
presidency on condition that Cleveland should 
also withdraw and Thurman be nominated in 
his place. ‘ae 

Karn Suuxser, of Fort Plain, N. Y., is still 
alive after an alleged fast of 166 days. Several 
physicians think she eats slyly, but the family 
claims she does.not. She is able to converse 
faintly with visitors. 


AnotHER plot of the Russian Nibilists has 
come to grief. The intended victim was Col. 
Sazonoff of the Russian gendarmerie. The 
plot was discovered in time, and twenty or 
thirty arrests hav been made. 


Tun Very Rev. Patrick Terry, dean of St. 
Patrick’s church, Chicago, was sitting in his 
residence last Sunday evening in conversation . 
with friends, when his head suddenly dropped 
forward, and in ten minutes he was a corpse, 


Szxiovus anti-Jewish riots hav occurred at 
Ekaterinoslavy, in Russia. Fourteen houses 
and shops belonging to Israelites were ran- 
sacked and demolished. The Hebrews de- 
fended themselvs vigorously. Two of them 
and one Christian were killed and many per- 
songs wounded. 


On the morning of August 24th, Fenimore 
Clayton, of Middlefield, N. Y., took his two- 
year-old son out into the yard and shot him 
through the head, with the remark: ‘He is 
now in heaven and better off.” Clayton is a 
farmer about 30 years old, and was Spare 
from delirium tremens, 


War has opened between France and China. 
The bombardment of Foochow by Admiral 
Courbet’s squadron began at 2o’clock last Sat- 
urday, and ended at 8 o'clock. Only one Chi- 
nese battery replied. The arsenal was de- 
stroyed. Seven Chinese gunboats were sunk, 
and two escaped. The French fleet sustained 
no damage. The European settlement was 
not disturbed. 

Tue United States steamer Tallapoosa was 
run down and sunk by a coaling schooner. in 
Vineyard Sound, off the coast of Massachusetts, 
on the 22d. Four men were reported drowned. 
The Tallapoosa was in service during the war 
as a blockade, transport,: ind dispatch vessel, 
Of late she has got the name of being Secre. 
tary Chandler's pleasure-boat. She was 240 
feet long and 35 feet wide. Age, 21 years, 


"Tonnage, 650; PERS 1,270. 
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Communications. 


Frederic Harrison and Positivism; and Herbert 
Spencer and Agnosticism. 
BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


For two thousand years, at least, the term Philosophy has 
been confined to metaphysics, which, it was assumed, founded, 
in that sphere of abstract thought, that broad generalization 
of truth which constitutes the higher scientific domain; from 
which also, it was assumed, that the special sciences emanated, 
or grew as branches, Since Bacon, and especially within the 
last half-century, this current of thought has been reversed; 
and the present theory is that the only sane philosophy is that 
which consists in a generalization of and from the special sci- 
ences; and philosophy, among scientific men, now means 
simply the most general aspect of- science or the sciences. 
This change, and the continued use of the word philosophy in 
two such opposit senses, is embarrassing, and it is better to 
‘designate the new school of philosophy, technically, as ‘ Sci- 
ento-philosophy;” although, in current speech, the term phi- 
losophy will continue to be prevalently employed. 

Among the great names representativ of broad scientific 
generalization, or Sciento-philosophy, of our day (or nearly so) 
are, ina pre-eminent way, Auguste Comte, (now dead) in 
France; Herbert Spencer, in England, Ernst Haeckel, in Ger- 
many; towhich illustrious trio we may now unhesitatingly add 
Lester F. Ward,in America. With Haeckel and Ward we shall 
hay little or no further concern on this occasion than thus 
naming them. Our present affair will be with Mr. Harrison, 
as an advanced advocate of the Comtean philosophy—Positiv- 
ism——and Mr. Spencer, in propria persona, in defense of Agnos- 
ticism, and the allied doctrins intimately associated with his 
name. I place the name of Mr. Harrison first in this mention 
only because he was the first to make assault in the contention 
now about to be alluded to—the same which has been spread 
at large before the readers of THE TRUTH SEEKER. 

That these two great representativ systems of Sciento-phi- 
losophy, the most prominently now before the world, should 
come, at some time, into open collision, was inevitable; and I 
hav long been awaiting that result, because it offers a great 
occasion for a sample of the application of Universology, and 
its allied practical philosophy—Integralism, as the means of 
adjustment and scientific reconciliation between all contest- 
ants in all spheres—without, however, dispensing with their 
differences, or impairing, in any sense, the utility of those dif- 
ferences; which are affirmed universologically to be as essen- 
tial, useful, and every way desirable as is their reconciliation, 
or harmonic co-ordination in a larger, and the largest possible 
scheme of ideas.. Neither Positivism, nor the Synthetic Phi- 
losophy (Mr. Spencer's entire system) claims any special new 
discovery (of a key for unlocking the universe of fact and ideas), 
or the distinctiv character of a Universal Science, in the rigor- 
ous sense of that term. They are, rather, merely grand en- 
cyclopedic digests and systematic co-ordinations of what has 
been already achieved, and has come to be known, Univers- 
ology, gn the contrary, makes, specifically and emphatically, 
both of these claims, and, therefore, as its function, intervenes 
in all controversies, as magistrate, umpire, or judge—holding, 
in a word somewhat, the same relation to all the opposing 
systems of thought as the planet, as a whole, with its mathe. 
matically measured rotundity, holds to the particular conti- 
nents, quarters, and countries of the earth. And since, as yet, 
Tam, doubtless, the most prominent representativ of univers- 
ological lore, I betake myself to the ground of this combat, to 
command a peace, and to arrest these two desperate duelists, 
and save them from mutual murder, and a further great scandal, 
and lese majesie against the commonwealth of scientific and 
philosophic intelligence. They hav already done each other 
great damage—severely wounding each other, and greatly need, 
at least, the friendly intervention of the higher authorities. 

Mr. Harrison has frankly avowed, in addition to his laudable 
desire to correct the errors of Mr. Spencer and the, perhaps, 
natural, desire to avenge old scores for Mr. Spencer’s previous 
assaults on Comte and Positivism, that he has ‘‘a rider” of 
his own; or the ulterior purpose of forwarding his own per- 
sonal views. The reader will already hav perceived that I 
too hav a “‘rider;” and that I make my appearance on the field, 
not merely to save the lives of the contestants, and vindicate 
the dignity of the Republic of Letters, but that I am, perhaps, 
atill more desirous of establishing my own right to act as a 
magistrate. In pursuing my complex purpose, I shall giv at- 
tention, firstly, to those rare points in which the two contest- 
ants happen to agree, and shall then turn to the consideration 
of the subjects of their difference. 
` The points of agreement between Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Spencer are, mainly: 1. That Mr. Spencer has, in a previous 
treatis, given the ccup de grace to the orthodox theological 
views touching this general subject of controversy, Mr. Har- 
rison says he (Mr. Spencer) has made an “array of the moral 
and intellectual dilemmas involved in all anthropomorphic 
theology into a long catena of difficulties, out of which it is 
hard to conceive any free mind emerging with success.” But 
in case the theologians shall not consent to consider them- 
selvs dead, the power of Universology to solve otherwise in- 
solvable difficulties may be put to its severest test, at some 
future time, at this point of difference between them and these 
two champions who are united against them. Iam not now 
called on to grapple with that question, and I shall leave it 
untouched, 2. They are agreed that Agnosticism, or the doc- 
trin of the Unknowable—though for other reasons and pur- 
poses Mr. Harrison dislikes the terms—is true doctrin as 
against the theologians, and for the purpose of putting an 
end to the controversy with them. 

I hav here coupled Agnosticism with the Unknowable, as if 
they were synonymous. Etymologically, however, they are 
not the same, unknowability denying the possibility of know- 
ing, in respect to that to which it is applied; while Agnosticism 
may mean merely the expression of the characteristic modesty 
of science, which is forbidden by its own nature to claim 
knowledge beyond the limits of its acquired possession. It 
‘is, therefore, only to the Unknowable with the implications of 
its etymology, and to Agnosticism in so far as it is used in the 
same sense, that I shall here giv the first attention. 

And here I venture to assert that there is no such thing, in 
any absolute sense, as the Unknowable. To assume its exist- 
ence is a contradiction and a logical absurdity; for if it were 
existent, we should not know of its existence; could neither 
affirm nor deny it; should, in fact, never entertain the idea of 
it, either to affirm or deny it; because, again, to know that 
anything is (or is not) is to know it, already, in the most fun- 
damental particular of the knowledge which we can hav of 
any subject whatsoever. It has ceased to be the unknowable, 
therefore, from the instant that we know and can affirm that 
it is or exists. From that onward we may know less or more 
of the details of its existence; but nevermore is it unknow- 
able, or even unknown for us. 

T am not now commenting upon Mr. Spencer’s idea, as 
covered by the term Unknowable, but upon the appropriate- 
ness, or inappropriateness of the term to express any true idea 


whatsoever. I am asserting that it is one of what Mr. Spencer 
has so happily charáoterizéd as pseud-ideas, or words merely, 
not charged with any real thought. It is not competent 
to express the notion of negation to which Mr. Harrison 
would confine it; for even nothings, as we habitually speak of 
them, are knowable as somethings ‘defecated to a pure trans- 
parency,” i. e., they remain as transparencies; and transparen- 
cies are attenuated somethings. Hegel pointed out the fact 
that the knowable or thinkable nothing is only a less real 
something, or, in other words, that negation is also affirmation; 
but an unknowable anything is unthinkable, and is never, 
therefore, by any possibility even, thought about. It is, in 
other words, the verbal promis, to the ear or eye, of an idea, 
with no idea lying back of the promis, to redeem it. It is a 
bad bill in the currency of language, It cannot be it which 
is concurred in and relied on by these two great thinkers, 
either to refute the anthropomorphic theologians, or to replace 
their postulates. In this extreme sense of the phrase, if sense 
it can be called, they would both be constrained to abandon 
it, if they had ever so entertamed it. And yet itis only in 
some such extreme rendering of the supposed idea, or in some 
vague or undefined sense, that they two can accept the Un- 
knowable as common ground of agreement to stand on, even 
in their antagonism to the “‘spiritists.” We will, therefore, 
consider the discussion of this second subject of their agree- 
ment as exhausted, and will pass to the consideration of the 
first among their several grounds of difference; that which re- 
lates to this same subject—the Unknowable. 

Here, on the side of the disagreement, Mr. Harrison finds 
the contents of this limbo of the Unknowable to be pretty 
nearly pure nothingness, ‘a sort of a something about which 
we can know nothing;” while Mr. Spencer infills it with pretty 
much all there is of vitality, energy, and reality in existence; 
indentifying it with Force, his ‘‘ prime-postulate,” and the 
most affirmativ conception of Being. He says that “ not only 
objectiv nature, but man himself is the ultra-manifestation of 
this most real essence.” He speaks of ‘‘that Power of which 
man and the world are products, and which is manifested 
through man in the world from instant to instant.” He adds, 
“I might make clear the contrast between that Comtean Ag- 
nosticism which says that ‘Theology and Ontology alike end 
in the Everlasting No with which science confronts all their 
assertions,’ and the Agnosticism set forth in ‘ First Principles,’ 
which aiong with its denials emphatically utters an Everlasting 
Yes.” Again he speaks of “ that great stream of Creativ Power, 
unlimited in Space and Time, of which Humanity isa transitory 
product.” And, still again, he says: ‘‘ Whereas in common 
with his teacher Sir William Hamilton, Dean Mansel alleged 
that our consciousness of the Absolute ‘is merely a negation 
of conceivability,’ I hav, over a space of ten pages, contended 
that our conscionsness of the Absolute is not negativ, but 
positiv, and is the one indestructible element of conscious- 
ness ‘ which persists at all times, under all circumstances, and 
cannot cease until consciousness ceases.’ ” 


‘¢ Further,” he says, “I hav contended originally and in the 
article named, that this Reality transcending appearance, 
which is not simply-unknown, os Mr. Harrison thinks it 
should be called, but is proved by analysis of the form of our 
intelligence to be unknowable, standing toward the Universe 
and toward ourselvs in the same relation as an Anthropomor- 
phic Creator was supposed to stand, has a like relation with it 
not only to human thought, but to human feeling.” ‘I hay 
also argued that we are Just as much debarred from denying 
such [human] attributes, since, as ultimate analysis brings us 
everywhere to alternativ impossibilities of thought, we are 
shown that beyond the phenomenal order of things, our ideas 
of possible and impossible are irrelevant.” 


The first question which urges itself upon our attention here 
is: How is it possible, and what is the reason, in the nature of 
things, that two schools of able thinkers—Hamilton, Mansel, 
and Harrison on the one side, and Mr. Spencer on the other— 
should be driven, in construing the Unknowable and Absolute, 
to diametrically opposit conclusions—on the one hand giving 
to the conception the utmost negativ, and on the’other hand 
the utmost affirmativ character? At all events, the fact is so. 
The issue is distinctly made up, and is an all-important one; 
since the Absolute, being for Mr. Harrison, Positivist though 
he be, as well as for the metaphysicians, almost a pure nega- 
tion, there is no place left for him to planta religion except 
in Humanity, so that this first grand point of difference be- 
tween him and Mr. Spencer is the source of all their subse- 
quent differences. Yet they are alike utterly powerless to 
break, for themselvs, the deadlock which divides them. Unity 
can be evolved from this, their fundamental oppositness, only 
by the aid of another system of thought, which deals in deeper 
analysis than that which Mr. Spencer has called ultimate. 
The case with the naturismal sciento-philosophical elementa- 
tion, whether Positivist or Agnostic, is like thatof the Syllabic 
Alphabets with which the art of phonetic writing commences, 
and which, in the main, are displaced, subsequently, by that 
deeper analysis of sounds which furnishes the True Alphabet, 
giving a letter to each distinct elementary sound, vowel, or 
consonant. Universology comes in to furnish that ultimate 
analysis and the True Alphabet of Thought, with all philosoph- 
ical discriminations and solutions, which is requisit to provide 
a basis for explanation and reconciliation in all those spheres 
of speculation which are left vague or unreconcilable in their 
dissidences, from the lack of thoroughness in previous analyt- 
ical methods, Universology will, therefore, throw a flood of 
light upon this first and fundamental difference between Posi- 
tivists and Agnostics, justifying them both, showing that each 
has an indispensable portion of the whole truth, and that the 
larger and all-embracing philosophy of Integralism. will com- 
bine and correlate them in the higher and complex unity of 
complete knowledge. : 

It must, in the first place, be observed here that the Abso- 
luto-Absolute and Absolute Unknowable being utterly non- 
existent even in thought; utterly inconceivable, and for us, 
therefore, pure nothing; and as such, to be eliminated from 
all questions of philosophy, what remains for us is the distri- 
bution of universal things into a Sphere of the Less Knowable 
and a Sphere of the More Knowable; or the Quasi-Knowable 
and the Knowable; or, what is the same thing, into The Occult 
and The Overt Departments of the Universe, whatsoever these may 
prove io mean—like the Cryptogamous and Phanogamous dis- 
tribution in Botany. More strictly, the case is like that of a 
circle or sphere, in respect to the radii, which, in the inner 
half of its rotundity, converge towards the center where they 
end; and which, in its outer half, tend outward towards the 
rim or surface where they terminate, diverging more and more 
as they go away from the neutral belt which intervenes half 
way from the center to the circumference. There results an 
inner solid sphere, with the radii near each other, and con- 
verging, condensed, matted upon each other (substance like) 
more and more as they approach the center, and an outer 
shell-sphere, whose radii diverge outwardly from the neutral 
belt to the surface, reporting themselvs there as points scat- 
tered and sundered from each other; marking Configuration 
or Form (articulatoid) rather than Substance or Reality. The 
inner or substanciv sphere is also hidden or occult, typifying 
the Occult Department of Universal Being, and the Morphic, 
or Phenomenal, or Apparent Sphere consisting more of mere 


“show,” like a map on the surface typifying, at the opposit 
extreme, the Overt Department of Universal Being. er 
It is of the inner or Occult Sphere which figures analogically 
or symbolically in the philosophy of Mr. Spencer, as the Un- 
knowable, of which I hav now specially to treat. That which 
is internal, substanciv, occult, is also (in the usual constitii- 


tion of things) vital, and the hidden source of Force or Energy: 


as, in the human body, the entrails, called ‘‘ vitals,” and .the 
nerve centers, and the mind itself, which are the sources of ` 
the corporeal strength, Energy, or Force. Mr. Spencer rec- 
ognizes this analogy when, repudiating the negativ theory of 


‘the Unknowable, he says: 


**In pursuance of this view the Comtean system limits itself 
to phenomena, and deliberately ignores the existence of any- 
thing implied by the phenomena, But though M. Comte thus- 
exhibits to us a doctrin which performing ‘the happy dispatch,’ 
eviscerates things and leaves a shell of appearances with no 
reality inside; yet I hav in more than one place, and in the 
most emphatic way, declined thus to commit intellectual 
suicide.” 

I shall state here for the information of those readers who 
may happen not to be “posted,” that “the happy dispatch,” 


is the Japanese polite way of alluding to the habit of theirs, 


which we hav come to know under the name of hari kari, and 
which consists in ripping open the abdomen and letting out the 


bowels, and that ‘evisceration” means the same thing—the 


letting or taking out of the entrails. Mr. Spencer compares, 
therefore, here, the Unknowable with the viscera or entrails, 
the within or ‘“‘Inwards” of the human or animal body; and, 
of course, the knowable or phenomenal world with the body- 
walls, covered by the skin which presents the body externally 
and phenomenally to others. 


We hay now gained a position from which we can illustrate, 
from this same symbolism, the natural, and nearly inevitable, 
tendency of two reasoners, and sometimes of the same rea- 
soner, incautiously, at different times, to pronounce this whole 
region, the viscerismus, negativ, or nothingish; and otherwise 
to pronounce it the most affirmativ or somethingish possible; 
as just shown by allusion to the vitals. Substituting the inner 
sphere, above described, for the visceral interior of the human 
or animal body—the sphere or globe form being less subject to 
the. Artistic Modification to which nature is addicted in her 
higher works, and so the more primitiv type; as the fish skel- 
eton, being lower in the scale of development, better illus- 
trates the typical plan of the vertebral skeleton system at - 
large, than the skeleton of man or the higher animals—it will 
be perceived, on reflection, that, if we follow inwardly, in 
thought, the converging radii, we reach finally the center, 
which tends powerfully to become representativ of this whole 
inner sphere; somewhat as the astronomer represents the en- 
tire body of the sun by the sun center. Bul this center, so 
reached, is, then, peculiarly ambiguous, and contradictory in char- 
acter; and this fact is the gist of the illustration now sought 
for. It is either the very focus, pivot, or source of all the out- 
streaming force or forces of both bodies, the inner and the 
outer; or it is, on the contrary, the vanishing point into the 
ideal Infinit (the infinitly small), and, as it were, beyond it, 
into the resulting Nothingness—as we may chance or choose: 
to regard it. Hence this inner, real, substanciv, vital, force- 
bearing sphere, considered with all its inherent potency, be- 
ing, symbolically, the God-center, whether the personal God 
of orthodoxy or the quasi-impersonal God of Spencer, is, if 
taken affirmativly, that Unknowable which is the all-powerful 
embodiment of Affirmation, Life, and Force, or, if taken neg- 
ativly, it is the Quasi-nothing, the Unknowable ‘‘defecated into 
a pure transparency ” of Mr. Harrison, and his mental conge- 
ners. Mr. Harrison then represents Mr. Spencer as holding 
the views which he (Mr. Harrison) himself deduces from the 
dritt inward to and beyond the Inmost of things, Mr. Spen- 
cer then, in turn, accuses him of utter misrepresentation. 
But, there has been, doubtless, no misrepresentation, in pur- 
pose. The sin of Mr. Harrison was, at the most, a too rigor- 
ous abiding by his own order of logic; forgetting, neglecting, 
overlooking, in his certainty that such results follow from such 
premises, what Mr. Spencer had said and repeated, in defining” 
his position. Mr, Spencer, on the contrary, with less respect 
for mere abstract consistency and with more respect for the 
practical facts of nature, turns himself about abruptly at the 
real ultimation of his mental traverse inwardly; reverts from 
the real inmost center of things; looks back to the real world, 
and finds in that center and turning-point an outward-tending 
fountain of all forces, ‘‘ the Infinit and Eternal source from 
which all things proceed;” or “by which all things are cre- 
ated and sustained.” There is, only, here, a perfectly nat- 
ural misunderstanding, incident to the inherent ambiguity of 
this crucial instance of Universal Being, spontaneously direct- 
ing these two men into their diametrically opposit modes of 
aspecting that inner and occult sphere of Being which they 
hav erroneously concurred in denominating the Unknowable, 
orthe Unknown; for it is, as we shall see, neither; but merely 
that department of universal things which is known after 
another sort; and only less clearly perceived, cognized, artic- 
ulated, classified, and defined, than the overt or phenomenal 
sphere of existence; and they hav therefore only to bow across 
the line which separates their positions, consider their honor 
as satisfied, and be the best of friends ever after. 

The normal type of conception under which we hubitually 
idealize the Universe, is that of a globe or sphere, or rather of: 
two spheres, adjusted to each other as above described—all our- 
speculativ, mental, and moral ideas being derived, by metaphor, . 
from material forms and objects. Every globe is, in fact, as to 
its prime division, these two spheres co-apted as one—aa inner - 
and outer. Everything, in the universe of things, is uncon-. 
sciously construed by us as having a Within and a Without, a. 
subjectiv and an objectiv presentment; so that our assimilation. 
of the human body with its viscerismus or “ inwards-depart-.- 
ment” and its head-and-trunk walls (its outwards) to these two- 
spheres is far more than a rhetorical illustration. It is a rad-. 
ical, scientific analogy, and equivalent to a logical demonstra-- 
tion for those who understand the newly-discovered Science of 
Analogy. Still, this point of the two antithetical aspectual 
presentations of the inner, occult, and substanciv sphere of 
things is so central, crucial, and important, in all philosophy, 
that I will not trust it, for ordinary readers, to one illustrativ 
figure (that of an inner and an outer globe), but will introduce 
another illustration from the structure of language—a sphere 
of things which is intimately related to all the domains of 
thought. But before proceeding to it, let me diverge to re- 
mark that Mr. Spencer, dissenting from the negativism of his 
opponents, in respect to the absolute, commits the error, no 
less serious for sound philosophy, of going over as unguard- 
edly to the other extreme. He says: “So far from regarding 
that which transcends phenomena as the ‘ All-Nothingness,’ 
I regard it as the All-Being. Everywhere I hav spoken of the 
Unknowable os the Ultimate Reality—the sole existence; all 
things present to consciousness being but shows of it. Mr, Har- 
rison entirely inverts our relativ positions. As I understand the 
case, the All-Nothingnessis that phenomenal existence in which 
M. Comte and his disciples profess to dwell—profess, I say, be- 
cause in their ordinary thoughts they recognize an existence” 
transcending phenomena just as much as other people do. 

This is pure Spinozism, and makes the substanciv sphere of 


“things become the sole real existence; whereas the phenom- 
enal sphere, the ‘‘shows.” are just as essential, in the abso- 
Tate, as that which causes the ‘‘ shows ’—which, I suppose, is 
what St. John means when he says that the logos, the discrim- 
inativ principle, not only was with God, but was God. It is 
„an error of transcendental philosophy, this into which Mr. 
Spencer has fallen, as gross as any which he finds in Hamilton 
and Mansel; but inverse. There is not any such thing any- 
where as the All-Nothingness or the All-Somethingness, 
Everywhere, and in all spheres, are the affirmativ and negativ 
. elemenis of Being the occult and the overt, balancing, or 
partly balancing each other—and the great concrete spheres 
merely signify the dominance and subdominance of these ele- 
ments. Let Mr. Spencer, or anyone, fancy himself reduced to 
a mere sack of entrails, and then, the sack also taken away, and 
he has, in this destitute situation, a precise, corporeal image of 
the conceptual Universe as he has sketched it in the above ex- 
tract. His own allusion, previously quoted, to ‘‘the happy 
dispatch” (hari kari), and to  evisceration ” makes this anal- 
ogy and illustration peculiarly ad: hominem. One of the most 
fundamental formulas of Universology is: The Inexpugnabil- 
ity of Prime Elements; which means the ever-presence of two 
opposit elementary factors in all spheres of Being. > 

The relation of the subjectiv Human sphere, the mind, 

to the objectiv Human sphere the body, or of the Subjectiy 
`- and the Objectiv generally, is analogically the same as the 
relation of the badly named Unknowable to the phenom- 
enal sphere of things at large; and M. Comte far better 
and more correctly, states the fact when, in propounding his 
fifteen fundamental laws, he says that there is a greater con- 
fusedness or more obscurity, (or as it were, more huddling) be- 
tween the phenomena of the Subjectiv sphere, which, there- 
fore, needs to be elucidated by a reflex light cast from the study 
of the Objectiv.. And so Mr. Spencer, wiserin his practice than 
in his theory, treats the world of phenomena as a very real 
world, while ‘he, on the other side, contrary to his theory, often 
introduces very essential discriminations into the heart of the 
Unknowable. One of his disciples, Mr. Chadwick, in the Index, 
thus states, very prettily, this characteristic of the master: “ But 
these expressions are not representativ of Mr. Spencer’s most 
habitual thought nor of its worthiest implications. The abyss 
of his Unknowable is not one of total gloom. Some visions 
of solemn beauty do gleam within it. Some rays of clear light 
do escape from it. He does not fling us into bottomless 
negation and leave us there. The conditions which Mar- 
tineau has insisted on are realized in the completeness of his 
thought. There is some alternation of light and darkness, of 
inner silence, and ‘a stir of upper air.’”: ' 

Let us now recur to the subject of language as a special illus- 
tration, in its structure, of the co-existence of a substanciv, oc- 
cult, and less cognizable factor, and of a morphic, or phenome- 

nal, discriminativ, articulativ, limitary, and more observable 
and more cognizable factor; and, in this connection, I shall 
treat of the similar doubleness in the constitution of knowledge 
itself, and indeed, of all things. In fact, the analysis of knowl- 
edge must still, in a degree, somewhat precede that of speech- 
representation, though the two will go along harmoniously 
together, 

‘The assumed demonstration that it is impossible to know what 
Mr. Spencer calls the Unknowable, or that the human mind 
is incompetent to know certain things, rests on a false under- 
standing of what constitutes knowledge. His definition is only 
of one-half of the whole field of knowledge, precisely as his 
s“ phenomenal sphere of being,” the overt world, is only one- 
half of the total universe, or world—the other half, the 
so-called Unknowable, being really the occult, or for us less 
readily knowable sphere. ‘The truer statement is, however, 
that Mr. Spencer has given to the term knowledge a too 
limited assignment of meaning. He makes knowledge wholly 
relativ, and to be merely the mental assignment of any ob- 
served phenomenon to a class, a correlating of it with some 
other knowledge already possessed. His disciple, John Fiske, 
says that all knowledge is classification. How then can knowl- 
edge, or the process of knowing ever begin? What is to be 
said concerning the first phenomenon, before the mind is 
charged with any other knowledge, with which to classify, or 
to which to relate the newly observed fact? Mr. Spencer's 
definition holds good of co-gnition (knowing with something 
else), which is relativ knowledge; he assuming all knowledge 
to be relativ; whereas relativity is only one of two co-operativ 
elements or factors, of which all knowledge is constituted. 
The other element or factor is the absolutivity of knowledge, or 
that which impresses itself upon our minds directly, apart 
from and prior to all classing or relating whatsoever; or else, 
as transcending it ulteriorly and elementally. 

Every act of knowing (coming to know, Impression) in- 
volves the conjunction of these two elements, as precisely as 
every syllable in speech (Expression) involves a consonant and 
asonant (vowel) element, in conjunction. Mr. Spencer's mis- 
take or omission, in the defectiv inclusivness which he givs to 
the meaning of the term knowledge, is the same in kind, or 
analogically, as that of the early Hebrew writers, who recog- 
nized and wrote only the consonants, omitting the vowels. 
The phonographers do the same thing, but knowingly; and 
merely as a convenient device for abbreviation and rapid- 
ity. Just, then, as there is a sonant (sounding) and a 
con-sonant (with-sounding) element of vocal expression, so 
there is a sensorant (sénse-giving) and a con-sensorant (with- 
or-accompanying sense-giving, or relationizing) element in 
Mental Impression; which is the fundamental aspect of know- 
ing, knowledge, or the process of coming to know. 

The consonant element is the cut-off, the limiting, or finit- 
ing, and so the relation-making and relation-marking, element 
of expression; while the vowel is the unlimited possibility of 
continuous voice, (not cut-off), and so may be regarded, ana- 
logically, as the infinit and eternal element. It is also rela- 
tivly obscure, or occult, mixed or mushy, substance-like, stuff- 
like, reality-like, in a word, the contrast, throughout, of the 
more obtrusiv, rigorous, and definit element, the consonant. 

There is, nevertheless, in the vowel sound, by Inexpugna- 
bility, a subdominance or minor proportion of limitation, 
which manifests itself, externally, as modulation (mouth- 

„shaping short of actual cut-off or interruption) and which 
internally permeates the whole mass, the body of the “klang,” 
or sound, as vibration; and if, with metaphysical acumen, 
anyone should insist on eliminating all limitation, even this 
more subtle kind, from vocality (vowel-dom), the result would 
be that all sound would cease—the ultra-negativ outcome of 
absolutism, along with Mr. Harrison—and we should hay left 
either entire silence, or thoss special silences or rests which 
intervene between sentences, words, syllables, and sounds, 
which enter into the make-up of speech; the Nothing being, 
therefore, after all, as important as the Something in the con- 
stitution of things; whether, for instance, as here, of lan- 
guage, or of Universal Being—i. e., we should hav negation or 
the negativ element of being lingually illustrated. On the 
other hand, while consonant-sound is, theoretically, mere lim- 
itation, cut-off, relation, line, place where realities both meet 
and go asunder, yet, by Inexpugnability, it is so imbued with 
vocality, and so borrows a portion of its being from the vowel, 
that it is only heard, or has any existence as sound, by virtue 
of such borrowed vocality; while metaphysical or logical con- 
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sistency which should insist upon eliminating from it every- 
thing but its own intrinsic nature, which is line without 
breadth or thickness, would carry it into absolute nothingness. 
This is what happens, analogically, and ontologically, when it 
is affirmed, as by Spinoza, that “all limitation is negation "— 
although this may be understood in another sense, in which it 
is practically true; namely, that the limitation is the negation 
(or hindrance) of the (further) extension of that which is lim- 
ited—i. e., in this case, merely that the consonant is the limit- 
ation of the otherwise perpetually continuing vowel sound. 

But, apart from these more metaphysically transcendental 
possibilities and liabilities, the vowel sound remains substan- 
tially the type (in language) of Reality, with only enough of 
limitation involved to secure its existence; and the consonant 
the type of Limitation, with only so much of reality as to cause 
its sonancy; or make it heard, at all. 

Hence, 1. In Vowel-dom we hav the illustration of Reality; 
2. In Consonant-dom we hay that of Limitation, and 3. In Si- 
lence, or the Silences, which intervene, we hav that of Nega- 
tion—-and these three are Kant’s three Fundamental Catego- 
ries of the Understanding, or of our Knowing faculty. Thus 
we are conducted back to the realm of knowledge, and must 
seek there, for the same three Categories; only two of 
which Mr. Spencer has recognized at all, and only one of 
which he has included under the name of knowledge. These 
three are: 1. Sensorance (Sensation—-the substrate, occult, 
limitless, causaland primitivly forceful element of knowledge); 
2. Con-sensorance (Co-gnition,) the articulativ, discriminating, 
classifying, cor-relating element of knowledge, and 3. Un- 
knowledge (total ignorance, i(m)-gnorance, non-gnorance, not- 
knowledge—as a whole—or the intervening patches of un- 
supplied knowledge or lapses of information). Stripped of 
explanations these are: 1. Reality; 2. Limitation: and, 3. 
Negation—the Limitation-department being that alone which 
Mr. Spencer dignifies by the name knowledge. 

In the chance-begotten structure of our ordinary languages, 
the same mistake has been incurred, which has been repeated 
by Mr. Spencer, with all his acumen, in the philosophical arena. 
We hav the words con-sciousness and co-gnizance, and the 
verb co-gnize, for the relatiyity of knowing; but we hav failed 
to form and retain the more radical bases, sciousness, gnizance, 
and gnize, for the absolutivity of knowing; although we hav 
borrowed the Greek gnosis, which has been used by philoso- 
phers in that sense. * It can hardly be imputed to Mr. Spencer, 
or any other thinker, as a marked personal defect, that he has 
not been able to transcend the limits imposed on him by the 
imperfection of our extant languages. It is only by the deeper 
analogy of the absolute structure of language only of late 
discovered, as a mirror of thé working of elementary prin- 
ciples, that any one could be liberated from the trammels of 
those disguises of the nature of thought which result from 
lingual deficiency. Mr. Spencer, indeed, and every other great 
thinker appeals often and confidently to analogy; but neither 
he nor anyone else has understood analogy well enough to se- 
cure anything like absolute success in the use of it. A great 
discovery had to be awaited. No subject becomes scientific- 
‘ally understood, in any adequate degree, until it is studied for 
its own sake, and on its own ground, as a subject of scientific 
investigation; and not merely as auxiliary to something else. 
Foy example, language, as to its etymology and glottological 
laws, was studied, incidentally, as the helper of literature, 
many hundred years without developing any proper science of 
language. It was only, when, less than a century ago, a group 
of German students entered ex professo upon the study of the 
structure and glottal laws of language, that the great modern 
science of Philology or Glottology was developed. And so, 
now, it is only for the first time, among a similar group of 
students, expressly concerning themselvs with analogy itself, 
in the bosom of the Universological School, here in America, 
that the great new, and in a great sense, fundamental science 
of Analogic has been developed. 

We hav been treating, hitherto, of the elementismus of 
language (phonetics, sounds). This is what in language cor- 
responds to Metaphysics altogether. The elaborismus of lan- 
guage carries us up to the realm of Grammar, which corres- 
ponds with Physics. None of the philosophers, dealing with 
the world at large, hav ever made this great leading discrimi- 
nation properly; nor could they hav done so without the aid 
of this analogy of language. Without it, our sub-analogies are 
liable to become very mixed. So the vowels, denoting reality, 
denote Force also, in a deep, metaphysical sense; the force 
upholding all things; but more generally, Mr. Spencer, in 
speaking of force, means physical, mechanical force, the lin- 
gual analog of which is up in the grammatical domain, in 
respect to language; and especially concerns the Nominativ 
(the activ agent, subject, cause) and the Verb (process, transi- 
tion, the transitiv procedure to the objectiv, etc.). To per- 
sue this train of analogical illustration would take us too far 
afield. Let us adhere to the vowels and consonants, 

The reality which vowel-dom represents, when the same idea 
is transferred to the human body, constitutes and includes 
the flesh-and-bone-mass, composed of their molecular and 
atomic constituents; and then the limitation, which consonant- 
dom represents, consists of the joinls or jointings of the body- 
mass, with a special implication of the bones or skeleton, the 
“anatomy” as closely allied with the joints. The phonog- 
raphers call their words written without vowels (the conso- 
nants alone), skeleton words. The consonants are habitually 
know as * articulations,” and the joints are also called articu- 
lations (little jointings). Both consonants and joints are the 
relating, inter-ligating (intellect-like, as in co-gnition), or tying- 
together department of the things which they concern. 

Here Mr. Spencer, taking cognition for the whole of knowl- 
edge, and holding the whole of the phenomenal world to be 
relativity (articulation), commits the absurdity, by the anal- 
ogies, hardly less ludicrous than that of the sack of entrails 
for the absolute, of making the whole phenomenal world equal 
merely to the joints of the human or animal body, with a mere 
suggestion of the bones—better, if the caricaturist could effect 
the illustration—to leave the bones out altogether, and picture 
the joints alone, unaccompanied and unadorned by anything 
else whatsoever. This would surpass the realization of 
Sidney Smith’s aspiration, of a hot day, to take off his flesh 
and sit in his bones. : 

So, recurring to thought and knowledge—sensation, con- 
sciousness, direct knowledge, gnilion as contrasted with co- 
gnition, is that which coincides with vowel-dom in speech, and 
flesh-mass in the human or animal body; and co-gnition (knowl- 
edge proper—Spencer) is that which coincides, analogically, 
with the joints or articulations, and the consonants; in the 
physical embodiment, and in speech. As I hay said, Mr. 
Spencer includes only cognition under his definition of knowl- 
edge; still it is frankly conceded that he is not so much under 
criticism here, in this regard, on the ground of his real idea, as 
on that of his verbal modes of expression. He abundantly 
admits and affirms, on various and all occasions, that con- 
sciousness is our basis of all thought and certainty, and the 
most sure of all our assurances, while yet he denies to it the 
name of knowledge properly so called; but can any better 
title be conceived of to the name of knowledge than the utmost 
degree of mental certainty? The very word (con-)sciousness 
is from the Latin scio, ‘I know.’ Degrading the word knowl- 
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may certainly consist of more than one energy.” 
does not insist; but this is a very pregnant inquiry. 
present, in every individual occurrence, in the whole universe 
of occurrences, that which coincides, by analogy, with my self- 
hood when conscious of willing to act, and acting, in conse- 
quence; and which coincides, in the same manner, with the 
Substantiv or Pronoun iu the Nominativ Case to the Verb. 
There is no more any one corporeal-real, universal force, per- 
meating Nature, and producing all effects than there is one 
universal consciousness in humanity—which Mr. Spencer af- 
firms there is not—or one universal Nominativ Case in Gram- 
mar, governing all instances of verb action, and filling the 
entire grammatical field. I say wittingly “no more,” for I 
shall come back subsequently upon the question whether there 
is a soul of reality differing from the corporeal-real, in such 
illustrativ instances. 


action, coincides with matter. 


edge to synonymy with cognition, he feels the necessity of a 
struggle with the difficulty of not having any generic term for . 


all kinds of mental certainty. Knowledge is rightly generic, 
and gnition and cognition, or gnosis and co-gnosis, the special- 
ties. 
generic term specific, while leaving us thereby destitute of any 
fitting generic expression. 


No author has properly the right to make a necessary 


If the ground were untrodden, the following would be the 


proper etymological distribution of the words here appropri- 
ately involved: 


[3. Co.gnosis; secondary knowledge, in relation 


Gnosis | to uther Lnowledge. 
or J 2. Ag-gnosis (for ad-gnosis); direct knowledge, 
Knowledge. | whether sensational, or higher insight. 


(1. A-gnosis, not knowledge; i(n)-gnorance. 
But there are two practical objections to this. arrangement. 


The first is that with our slovenly English habits of pronunci- 
ation, a-gnosis and ag-nosis would be pronounced exactly 
alike. The other is that the Greek word gnosis has acquired a 
well-understood asignment with philosophers to the specialty 
of a kind of direct knowledge. 
arrangement is preferable. 


For this reason the following 


3. Cognosis, or Cognition, indirect or relativ 
knowledge. 
2. Gnosis, direct or absolute knowledge. 
|1. Agnosis, not knowledge. y 
The effect of the imperfection of Mr. Spencer's classifica- 


tion is that it throws him, in popular estimate, upon that neg- 
ativand phenomenal side of Agnosticism where he persistently 
refuses to be placed. 


The Unknowable 
Mr. Harrison 
There is 


Mr. Harrison says: “Why an Energy? 


The corporeal-real element, in any action, the body of the 
There is, then, force, the ex- 
ertivy element which we recognize as present in every transac- 


tion or occurrence, that which coincides with our own experi- 


ence of the exertivness which occurs in us when we act. But 
these instances of individual exertivness are all single or gep- 
arate instances, not made confluent or blended—ewcept by us 
ideally in a distinel act of mental generalization, which in so far 
as either Mr. Harrison or Mr. Spencer knows, or would admit, 
has no objectiv substantiality whatever. Neither of them is 
authorized to predicate any ideal contlnencoor unity of things, 
persons (consciousnesses), or acts, and then endow it with cor- 
poreal energy. Yet Mr. Spencer does this, concerning the 
cosmical forces, Mr. Harrison dissenting; and Mr, Harrison 
does it concerning the social individual consciousnesses, Mr, 
Spencer dissenting. If either of them ever gains authority to 
do so, they must borrow it from their: spiritist neighbors—A. 
Wilford Hall, for example, with his doctrin of Spiritual Sub- 
stantialism—some other element of being, which has not yet 
been introduced into this discussion by any of us. Upon 
their own ground, as mere positiv scientists, they are forever 
precluded from assuming any collectiv unity of acts in the 
Universe, or of consciousnesses in Humanity—which, never- 
theless they mutually assert, or deny, in these different but 
coincident cases, as suits, arbitrarily, their different views. 

Mr. Spencer must, at the least, either become atheistical to 
his newly discovered God-principle in Nature, a sort of vital 
principle in the Universe, or he must yield the point to the 
Comtists that there is a common consciousness for Humanity; 
and Mr. Harrison must abandon the idea of a unitary soul for 


Humanity, or yield to Mr. Spencer his demand for the recog- 


nition of a universal soul. 

The confluent unity, antagonizing the divergent variety, is 
the same principle, in both cases. It is fundamental with Uni- 
versology that there is always and in everything a confluent 
unity co-operativ with an antagonistic individual diversity in 
the constitution of the higher or integral unity—the Unism, 
the Duism, and the Trinism—as the inevitable and invariable 
constituents of Universal Being. Universology, therefore, 
decides with Mr. Spencer, as against the implication of Mr. 


Harrison’s question, that there is indubitably, a unitary effec- 
tiv potency permeating all Nature, as well as an infinity of in- 


dividual instances of force; and decides with the Comtists against 
Mr. Spencer that there is, and must be, a collectiv conscious- 


ness in Humanity as well as individual consciousnesses; 


whether we are as yet fully awake to the experiential percep- 
tion of it or not. 
The second difference between Mr. Harrison and Mr, Spen- 


cer to be noticed, which, however, has been alluded to, and 


which is a branch of what has been considered, is that which 


is expressed by Mr. Spencer in these words: ‘(In pursuance 
of this view the Comtcan system limits itself to phenomena 
and deliberately ignores the existence of anything implied by 
the phenomena”-—implying, on his part, that the Spencerian 
System, as he elsewhere affirms, penetrates to the heart of 


things, and looks out froin within. Availing ourselvs of the 


humano-corporeal analogy now established (the human body 
type) we can exactly illustrate what Mr. Spencer is here in- 


tending to say. While claiming that he and his system re- 


side, as we hav seen, in the entrails of universal things, the 


vital center, he charges that Comte, Harrison, and the others 
of that school, inhabit the outer walls, or rather the face of 
those walls, where posters and advertisments are usually ex- 
hibited—the place of ‘‘shows.” Charles Fourier said long ago, 
of Frenchmen, his fellow-countrymen, that they dwelled in 
the skin of the Grand Man, and nobody understood him; but 
Comte was a Frenchman, and by the aid of Mr. Spencer's 
symbolism the matter begins to become intelligible. But we 
must giv to this outerness a broader inclusion than the mere 
skin. It means the bony framework, joints, and flesh annexed, 
skin, traits,for features, wrinkles, and all of the discriminativ, 
limitary claboration of the body, as contrasted with the semi- 
formless splanchnic region within. What then shall we say 
of Mr. Harrison, who repudiates formality, formule, theology, 
and the like, in trying to get at the working basis of reality 
for his religion? Why, that he is quarreling with his own 
bones, as a partisan of the more vital museles, But a muscu- 
lar religion alone is not adequate. Both parties must learn 
that they must coalesce and embrace ‘‘ the whole animal;” if 
they would attain to that Integralism which is indispensable 
to completeness. ; 

The third great difference pronounced between the two 
contestants in this notable controversy is, that Mr. Harrison 
holds Humanity to be worshipful, and Mr. Spencer holds 
quite otherwise, I shall make but slight comment on this 
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point, especially as I seem to previse, that it is here that Mr. 
Harrison will exhibit bis brilliant power of repartee and log- 
ical eloquence in reply; a power of which he is the pre-eminent 
master; and I hav no wish to attempt to anticipate him in a 
field so remarkably his own. I shall merely observe that Mr. 
Spencer might as well advert to the epithelial scales upon the 
surface of the human body, to prove the individual man to be 
a scaly or a scabby fellow, as to cite the short-commings of the 
Humanity of the past to belittle the divine personality of the 
race, uprising from age to age toward its transcendent des- 
tiny, at the head-ship of the concrete universe. Man, as a 
race, he says, has no concrete consciousness; which means 
only that he is not yet conscious of any such consciousness; 
or rather that he is not conscious of being conscious of any 
such consciousness; but, as he says of the Positivists, on 
another point, he thinks and knows like other men; and every 
instance of sympathy between any two is an instance of race- 
consciousness. And all sympathy is Altruism, and Altruism 
is to be the dominant of the practical religion of the future, 
precisely as the great child-soul of Comte—I think he knew 
as little of the world, of real men, as an infant—intended to 
afirm. Ishall advert again to this question of race-conscious- 
ness. 

The fourth and last and paramount great difference to 
which I shall now call attention, between these contestants, 
is, that Mr. Harrison, following Comte, propounds and de- 
fends the Religion of Humanity; while Mr. Spencer defends 
the thesis that the gist of religion is in the comprehension and 
worshipful regard for the ‘Infinit and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed.” This is again, by the symbolism 
now established, the grand final issue, now directly made up, 
between the Vital Force of the Universe, dwelling at the In- 
most, and working outwardly, on the side of Mr. Spencer, and 
that muscular effectivness and comprehensiv practical energy, 
residing in the outer walls, limbs, and features, and manifest- 
ing itself in positiv work, which is demanded by Mr. Harrison. 
It takes but a glance of the eye of an Integralist to see that 
both are alike requisit and indispensable parts of the totality 
of the social synthesis. 

Mr. Harrison has predicated, indeed, both necessities in 
these striking words: ‘The religion of man, in the vast cycles 
that are to come, will be reverence for Humanity as supported 
by nature.” Mr. Spencer, on the other hand, unhesitatingly 
admits all of the anthropic attributes of religion affirmed by 
Mr. Harrison; indeed, affirms that the Infinit and Eternal 
Energy culminates, in manifestation, in the intelligence and 
feelings of man. The road ought, then, tobe a short one which 

. will reconcile them—by the universological method. They 
need only perceive that they are looking through the telescope 
from different ends; and that, in other words, their difference 
is only in emphasis—which may readily be so changed as will 
suit the purpose at the time intended. 

But in the mean time the war rages. Explanations and rec- 
tifications are still to be made. Revision of statements made 
by each party will hay to be considered. And, firstly, let me 
say that Mr. Harrison’s contrast, so insistently put by him be- 
tween Religion and Theology, will not hold good. Theology 
is a definit and essential part of religion, It is the skeletonic 
framework of ideas which upholds the whole fabric. This 
whole discussion is theological. One of the prime questions 
of Theology is to determin what is the true religion; and this 
is just that which we are trying to do. A religion without 
theology is navigation without a chart; an army without a 
science of tactics; music without a Thorough Bass; a great 
edifice without an architecture; a molluscous animal body 
without a skeleton; a soft mush of fleshy parts without back- 
bone, scapulc, cranium, or phalanges. Here, again, Mr. 
Harrison is quarreling with his own bones, joints, outlines, 
traits, features, and wrinkles, in the behalf of the mere flesh 
mass, without any such limiting element; with form, in a word, 
as against substance or stuff. 

The solution here is, that: There are three fundamental fac- 
tors in the human constitution, individual, or collectiv: 1. 
Sentiment, 2. Intelligence, and 3. Activity. This is Comte’s 
own doctrin and precise terms; drawn from the metaphysi- 
cians, but adapted to the social sphere, and made practical 
by him. There are, then—and this is universological—and es- 
pecially, there are to be, three corresponding grand Institu- 
tions in Society: 1. Religion, 2. The University-State (law- 
dom), and 3. The Business World— the Heart, the Head, and 
the Hand of the Social Synthesis or Grand Man. 

All of the three social factors are equally in and through all the 

- three social institutions. Religion is dominantly Sentimental, 
with the two annexes of activity (worship, life, and conduct) 
and intelligence; which in this sphere is Theology. The Univer- 
sity-state (school and legislature) is dominantly Intelligence, 
with the two annexes, activity (study and regulation) and 
sentiment (love of learning); aud Business is dominantly Ac- 
tivity, with the two annexes, sentiment (love of wealth) and 
business-intelligence; or thus: 

1. Religion equals Sentiment plus Activity, plus Intelli- 
gence, 

2. University-State equals Intelligence plus Activity, plus 
Sentiment. 

3. Business-World equals Activity plus Sentiment, plus 
Intelligence. 

The symbolism here is, in full canonicals, this: The female 
body, with its soft lusciousness, is the type of religion—with 
heart, head, and hand of its own. The male body, with its 
angular hardihood and severity of outline, is the type of the 
University-State; and the Youth (or “ Junker”) body, male 
or female, is the type of the Business World, or Activity, But 
if the whole were to be represented in asingle body—for which 
the female body is preferable—then the trunk, centered and 
represented by the heart, and especially the lap and bosom 
(“the bosom of the Church ”), symbolizes Religion; the head 
symbolizes the University-State; and the limbs symbolize 
‘Business Activity. 

For those who hay conceived a prejudice against religion, 
on account of its perversion and wickedness, it is well to show 
the fact that each of the great social factors, with its accom- 
panying institution, has, in addition to its normal development, 
an inverse and repulsiv presentment, asits foil or back-ground; 
and that religion is no way different, in that respect, from the 
others, except in the sense in which we are more shocked at 
the degradation of women, and that woman, when bad, has 
the genius of being worse then man. The following tabula- 
tion will show this important point clearly: 


1. Normal—Love, devotion, goodness. 


I. SENTIMENT. 2 
Lnverted—Hate, persecution, badness. 


Normal—Wisdom, impartiality, justice; 
the true and the right. 
Inverted—Folly, cheating, injustice. 


{z 
1. 
Th. tromancrrer. | 
2. 
{i Normal—Generous, Progressiv Enter- 
prise, beneficence, voluntary, self- 
taxation in behalf of the good and 
true. 
2. Inverted—Business Greed, invasiv con- 
quest, grab game; hunkerish with- 
holding; and obstinate reaction and 
. conservatism, 


AW, Acrryiry. 


In the final grand shock of the encounter between these two 
contestants, itis Mr. Spencer who draws the first blood. On 
the relativ priority of Ghost-religion and Nature-worship or 
Fetichism, he has, I should say, on this cursory diagnosis, too 
effectivly winged his antagonist for any promis of a healthy 
recovery. Mr. Harrison, following contidingly Comte, who 
never investigated, but only thought, was badly grounded in 
particulars; while Mr. Spencer is, doubtless, the best furnished 
with facts on these subjects of any man living. 

‘In the second bout, on the worshipfulness of humanity, I 
judge Mr. Spencer’s triumph will prove to hav been more ap- 
parent thanjreal, and will turn into a defeat, as I hay indi- 
cated. 

In the third bout, in Mr. Spencer's attack on the Comtean 
doctrin and polity, he is more successful; but not wholly so. 
He scatters his strength in random blows, and attacks in 
piecemeal, instead of striking at centers, or showing up, for 
once and all, the intrinsic defect of the Comtean philosophy. 

The final criticism on Comte, in this respect, remains, there- 
fore, still to be made; or remains rather uncompleted by 
Spencer than exhaustivly accomplished. It is,in a few words, 
somewhat after this order: ; 

Comte undoubtedly missed, entirely, of any right under- 
standing of the dawning spirit of the new civilization. -He 
was never born into the idea, never penetrated with the radical 
conception of Individuality. He was essentially medieval. 
He looked for every thing to unity, organization, and compe- 
tent authority. He, therefore, mistook the developing genius 
of this age, and failed to comprehend the drift and ‘place in 
Nature” of the really leading nations and peoples of the world, 


and their progress along the lines of more and more indepen- 


dence of the individual, more and more self-assurance, and 
more and more contempt for the arbitrary prescriptions of 
leaders and saints. He never attained to any adequate notion 


of the meaning of Protestantism, or Republicanism, or Social- 
ism, the three great rising, commanding, and leading forces 


in the world—-the growing end of the huge vine of human 
progression. He only knew them as inversions of the true 
order of progress, to be clipped and overcome by the spirit of 
Catholicism. . 
Comte was bred a Catholic and remained imbued with that 


character during his lifetime; and Catholicism is a religion for 


the world’s infancy, or non-age; and not for adult men and 
women; save that, by the universological principle of Termi- 
nal Conversion into Opposits, or, more especially, by the An- 
tithetieal Repetition of the Lowest in the Highest, it will be a 
legitimate tendency of the adult world, as it gets through the 
first wild period of the enjoyment of its new-found freedom, 
to revert to somewhat more of the gentleness of its childhood, 
But that must be superimposed upon the achieved and estab- 
lished habits of a fully developed individuality; and not be in- 
compatible with them. Comte, with no understanding of 
these facts or laws, resorted, as Mr. Spencer has so abund- 
antly exhibited in illustrativ instances, to a child-method of 
ruling child-like men; or to the almost insane supposition of 
the possibility of prescribing the dictates of his personality, 
judgment, and will, as the rule of action of coming generations; 
a method out of all harmony with the time, and with any times 
which are likely to come again on this planet. With all his 
greatness aS a comprehensiy agglomerativ conceptualist, 


-which was really immense, and with an ambition nearly large 


enough to compass the world, Comte was a child-man, in the 
presence of the immensely expansiv and progressiv social 
forces which are rapidly developing themselvs in the world: 
and chiefly through those very causes of growth which he re- 
coiled from, through his conservativ instincts, organization, 
and surroundings. 

On the other hand, Mr. Spencer, who is eminently in accord 
with, and pre-eminently a representativ man, almost the rep- 
resentativ man of the reigning social spirit and intellectual 
manly hardihood of the day, is hardly more satisfactory than 
Comte, when judged from the universological standing-ground 
of criticism, or measured by the requirements of integral hu- 
man development, as conceived of by us; the fanatics of the 
new order of sociological ideas. What seems to us his undue 
confidence in the sufficiently satisfying results of the mere free 
fight between strong people and weak people, in a general me- 
lee, under the unmodified action of natural forces, belongs, we 
think, to the hobbedehoy period, the crude boyhood of the 
development of the race; which ought soon to begin to giv way 
to the sweeter culture of refined man and woman. We accept 
Comte’s grand coupling of the Invariability of Law with the 
Modifiability of Phenomena by Human Intervention. It is 
the flower of the old Theology that it givs to man the high dig- 
nity of being a co-worker together with God, a partner in the 
concern, instead of a mere lackey. Spencer seems to us 
hardly to assign to us any such partnership with Nature. He 
has nothing very specific to suggest for men to do. He is the 
philosopher minus the reformer; while Comte evokes our sym- 
pathy by being the reformer plus the philosopher—all his phi- 
losophy being intended merely as a basis for a wiser and more 
energetic human activity. And so Mr. Harrison always in- 
spires us with a high purpose; when, even, we do not see our 
way to accept all his theories and methods. 

These reflections conduct me back to Mr. Spencer’s denial of 
a common consciousness in humanity. 

He says: ‘It will doubtless seem a paradox to say that human 
evolution, with all its marvels, is to be credited neither to hu- 
manity as an aggregate, nor to its component individuals; but 
the paradox will not be difficult to justify: especially if we set 
out with some analogies. An apt one is supplied by that 
‘thing of beauty ’—-the Euplectella, or ‘ Venus’s flower-basket,’ 
now not uncommon as a drawing-room ornament. This fragil 
piece of animal architecture is not a product of any conscious 
creature, or of any combination of conscious creatures. It is 
the framework unknowingly elaborated by innumerable cili- 
ated monads—each a simple nucleated cell, with a whip-like 
appendage, which serves, by its waving movements, to aid the 
drawing in and sending out of sea-water, from which nutritiv 
matter is obtained; and it is simply by the proclivities which 
these monads hay toward certain modes of growth and secre- 
tion, that they form, without the consciousness of any one, or 
of all, this complicated city they inhabit.” And so of the 
coral animals; and so, says Mr. Spencer, of the co-operativ 
activities of man. Let us call this low, mechanical form of 
unthoughted concert of action, for the sake of a technicality, 
Natural, or Mechanical, or the lower variety or sort of Euplec- 
lellism—Basso-eupiectellism; and then I shall be understood 
when I allege that there is another, a specially human, or 
Spiritual higher style of Euplectellism— Alto-euplectellism—latent 
in humanity; and ready, at any moment, to spring into domi- 
nant activity. The combination of these two may be called 
Co-euplectellism. 

Let us, then, take another, and, in its lower stage, a paral- 
lel analogy with that here adduced by Mr. Spencer. Suppose 
a comic actor, who, by his quips and facial grimacesand funny 
ways, has completely fixed the attentiv interest of every indi- 
vidual spectator in the house; und that a ripple of intense jol- 
lity is moving the mind of every one of them; but each individ- 
ual is attending directly and absorbedly to the actor, and is 
wholly unconscious that everybody around him, the houseful 


of other individuals, is thinking, feeling, and acting precisely ! 


asheis. This is Basso-euplectellism; or exactly repeats what 


Mr. Spencer has illustrated by his analogy. But, then, by a 
sudden impulse, some one casts a side-glance, in the midst of 
his own rollick, at a friend or a stranger in a neighboring seat; 
the glance is reciprocated, and each is struck at the sane in- 
stant with the fact that the other is stirred in the same way 
as himself. The fun is hightened by the mutuality of the rec- 
ognition. Presently they glance at others; and others at - 
them. A common consciousness (Alto-euplectellisni) bursts 
into being, of the utter comiicality of the situation, car- 
ried to its utmost hight by that very consciousness. They 
laugh at each other, and with each other, and are overwhelmed 
ahd penetrated all through by the inner sense that everybody 
is engaged in enjoying the same fun. 

What is it which has passed from one to another in that 
momentary glance of intelligence, and which, literally, “in the 
twinkling of an eye,” has converted a merely mechanical con- 
cert of unconscious acts into an uncontrollable gush of con- 
scious and sympathetic emotion? 

Ask A. Wilford Hall, with his doctrin of Spiritual Substan- 
tialism! If the merely ‘‘mechanical-causal” theorists, 
Buechner and Haeckel for instance, should catch a glimps of 
this superior manifestation of mind-force, they would enter 
upon a higher phase of scientific development, which is as yet 
lerra incognita for them. There are some noble souls already, 
in the world, who are, at least partially, awake to this common 
consciousness of mankind. Ifa score or even a less number 
of Frederic Harrisons existed, and if they chanced to look 
each other’s way, they might perhaps be the first in the ‘the- 
ater to rouse the grand eclal of the world’s new birth into 
hilarious happiness; and of the dispersion of the gloom and 
spiritual deadness of the past. f 

It will be the supreme effort of Pantarchism, glimpsed at 
by Ward, to lift all mankind suddenly, by a concert of in- 
fluences, reaching from the lowest material to the highest 
spiritual sources, into this Collectiv Consciousness of the Race 
—demonstrating to all minds their Unity of Interests; and 
what may be called the Solidarity of their Common Destiny. 

Comte uses the terms spiritual and material as freely as any 
churchman, but in a sense quite peculiar to himself. Spirit- 
ual, with him, relates to humanity as a higher sphere of 
Nature than the Cosmical; and he calls the tendency of the 
lower cosmical sciences to encroach on the higher spheres of 
science—that, with Buechner, for instance, to trace all Vital 
phenomena to Chemism and Mechanism—“ the materialization 
of the sciences;” and the counter-tendency—to anthropomorph- 
ize, or anthrophize (man-form-ize or man-ize), all the forces 
and forms of lower Nature—‘ the sabe tp of the sciences.” 
Ward, following Comte, contrasts habitually Nature—meaning 
lower Nature—and Man, as a superior Nature, or department 
of Nature; so that some modification of super-naturalism, some 
intrysion of a Dualism counterparting the Monism, seems in~ 
inevitable; and the spiritual sphere of things is to be, in some 
form or other, sufficiently distinct to claim some appropriate 
technical recognition in philosophy. So, Mr. Spenser says, 
‘Now on page 9 of the essay Mr. Harrison criticises, there 
occurs the sentence—‘ The final-outcome of that speculation 
een al by the primitiv man, is that the Power manifested 

roughout the Universe distinguished as material, is the 
same power which in ourselvs wells up under the form of 
consciousness; and on page 11 it is said that this necessity we 
are under, to think of the external energy in terms of the in~ 
ternal energy, givs rather a spiritualistic than a materialistic 
aspect to the Universe.” Spencer educes his spiritualism 
from the lower cosmical sphere, sweeping up through the 
whole scale, while Comte and Harrison recognize Humanity, 
above Nature, as the peculiarly spiritual domain, basing it, 
nevertheless, on Nature; the Great Being, in the terms of 
Comte, upon the Great Fetich. Spencer merely puts the eni- 
phasis on the Infimt and Eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed, and Harrison on Humanity. 

Surely, then, these two doctrins ought not to be difficult of 
reconciliation, Both, in their conjunction and mutual neces~ 
sity to each other, were intuited and adumbrated in that 
sublimest dogmatic utterance ever addressed to human accept- 
ance: ‘Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

In the first branch of this wonderful epitome of religious 
duty, there is the recognition and paramount assumption of 
Mr. Spencers Infinit and Eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed, and in the second branch the, full and ex- 
treme assertion of Altruism, preceding Comte and the religious 
positivism founded on it. What science and the new forms of 
philosophy do is to rally the intellect to the clear understand- 
ing of these fundamental principles; and toeliminate mystery; 
except the ultimate mystery of being itself; and that excessiv 
veneration which, converted into sanctimony, superstition, and 
priestly assumption, has ‘‘dealt damnation round the land,” 
and cursed the world with bigotry and hate, in the place of 
love. 

But the principles remain forever true, and will reconstitute 
religion in harmony with science, philosophy, and practical 
ife. 3 

It may be assumed with confidence that there has never been 
a deep intuitiv perception of the race which the Supreme 
Science will not ultimately recognize as true, and confirm; so 
that High Science has within it the power of reconciliation al- 
together beyond the diverse schools of philosophy, and extend- 
ing to every religious dogma of all time. The New Catholic 
Church of the Future will hav in it as many colors as Joseph’s 
coat; as many mansions as there are in ‘‘ my father’s house;” 
or as many aspects as the infinit variety of universal things. 

First and chiefly, Atheism, Theism, Pantheism, and Agnosti- 
cism will be reconciled as merely different aspectual statements 
of a truth which is too immense and too various to be formu- 
lated by any single utterance, and all other and minor in. 
stances of reconciliation will follow in their due order. 

Pantarchism, in this regard, is the installation of the Fouri- 
eristic principle of Alto-euplectellism, or High Harmonic At- 
traction or charm, as paramount over, but integrating, the 
Spencerian principle of a scattering and wasteful laissez-faire 
or go-as-you-please, and the still farther back, more retro- 
gressiv, Comtean principle of tradition, prescription, and per- 
sonal authority—of a Guided Spontaneity, predominantly re- 
placing a helter-skelter, chaotic free competition, on the one 
hand, and an enforced or compulsiv system of order on the 
other hand. : 

In conclusion, one word on the chief defect, had in common 
by the two systems of Sciento-philosophy which hav here been 
especially reviewed—the Comtean and the Spencerian—in re- 
spect to the social sphere. Neither of them has the slightest - 
intimation or conception of any law of Commercial and Social 
Equity. They make no appeal tothe god of Equation—which 
may, after all, hav something to do with the ‘ Religion of the 
Equator.” In this vital element of individual justice the 
American backwoodsman, Josiah Warren, is yet to become the 
re-founder of both systems, and the means of rendering them, 
in the supreme sense, truly sociological. 

— 
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is to get trial subscribers for Taz Truru Szrxer. To 
such the paper will be sent three months for fifty 


cents. 
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Freethought Propaganda. 

“They that be whole need not a physician, but they that 
ate sick” (Matt. ix, 12). 

This isa remarkable passage of scripture. Unlike 
most other passages, it is true and teaches a useful 
lesson. It is wise to rescue the few pearls that may 
be found in the Bible from the rubbish by which they 
are surrounded. It is profitable to apply ali sound 

- doctrin to the helping onward of our own cause. 

Our object is the advancement of the human race. 
It is to do good to our fellow-men. The greatest 
benefit we can confer upon them is to heal those who 
are incapacitated by sickness from taking part in the 
great struggle of life. Itis by mental rather than by 
physical energy that the greatest works are accom- 
plished. The thinkers and workers labor together 
for the common advantage, but the success of their 
mutual efforts depends more upon the former. If 
the thinkers think rightly, their influence prevents the 
workers from acting wrongly. Therefore it is a 
nobler and more important task to “minister to a 
mind diseased ” than to giv sight to the blind or 
hearing to the deaf. 

_ The worst evil that can afflict the intellect of man 
is religious belief of any kind. Deluding him with 
visions of an uncertain hereafter, it causes him to 
neglect the realities of his present condition. Con- 
fining his affections within the narrow bounds of his 
own little sect, it excludes from his heart that real 
charity which the spirit of humanity would otherwise 
encourage and develop. Fixing his attention on the 
silly fables which constitute its foundation, it keeps 
him in ignorance of facts, a knowledge of which is 
` essential to his progress and happiness. The unbe- 
_liever possessed of mental health and strength is a 
whole man.. The believer, in the truest sense of the 
word, is sick, for his brain, fed upon fancies and false- 
hoods, is incapable of assimilating solid truths. 

This brings forcibly home to us a duty which too 
many are apt to forget: Although they hav ceased 
to hav any belief in religion themselvs, they appear 
to consider it a trifling matter that others should 
continue to believe. ‘They know that the doctrins of 
Christianity are false, but do not fully realize that 
they are evil. Experience has taught them that its 
moral system does not make men better, but they do 
not clearly see that its tendency is to make them 
worse. Thus they rest satisfied with the freedom 
which they hav themselvs obtained, and make no at- 
tempt to emancipate their fellows. They hav not yet 
become humanized. That dark spirit of Christian 
selfishness which once led them to expect happiness 
in heaven, with the larger half of mankind in hell, has 
left its unholy mark in their hearts. The pure rays 
of human sympathy hav not yet penetrated through 
and dispelled the dark cloud. 

It is no argument to say that some Christians are 
good men and women. We all know such and ap- 
preciate their virtues. We only regret that they are 
not better, which they all might be had not religious 
training caused them to substitute a false for a true 
motiv. The good man does good for its own sake, 
and not for the sake of himself or any god of his own 
imagination. He regards all living beings as objects 
equally entitled to his benevolence. This is the 
spirit of real goodness which all religions tend to ex- 
tinguish in the heart. . 

Our plain duty is not to hide our light under a 
bushel. When Christianity is extinct, and not till 
then, the pulse of humanity will beat healthfully, and 
pure blood flow freely through the veins of the com- 
munity. The man who, satisfied with his own cure, 
does not make known to others the danger of the 
disease, and point out the remedy, may be an honest 
unbeliever, but is a most illiberal Liberal. Let those 
who are now whole remember the sick who hav need 
of the physician. The sick are the children whose 
minds are poigoned with Bible and hymn-book. 
Purge the schools of the loathsome infection, and 
send the physician with the wholesome medicin of 
human science. They are the criminals and paupers 
taught to continue in crime and poverty by state- 
paid chaplains. Stop the chaplains’ pay, and turn 
them out to earn an honest living. They are the 
church-going population, whose eyes are blinded by 
the parsons till they see men as trees walking, and 
fail to distinguish cruelty and abomination from jus- 
tice and holiness. Send among them the physician, 
that the light of reason may dispel the darkness of 
faith. 

Let Freethinkers awake to the fact that Christian- 
ity is a foul pestilence which infects the air we all 
hav to breathe. We hav before usa missionary duty. 
When we find the disease we must apply the remedy. 
But we must not do this work in the spirit of the 
churches. Fire, sword, and persecution hav ever 
been their weapons, for their cause is allied to tyr- 
anny. Gentleness, moderation, reason, are ours, for 
we are on the side of humanity, equality, and liberty. 
By disseminating among them Freethought litera- 
ture; by bringing to their doors Freethought lectures 
and discussions, we must introduce and encourage 
doubt in their minds. Faith is essential to revealed 
religion. The moment they begin to question—to 
try and square their doctrins with their natural ideas 
of right and wrong—they are acting upon human 


principles and throwing revelation overboard. Those 
who receive the Bible as God’s word, believe all the 
infamous tales recorded in the Old Testament. Their 
notions of right and wrong, cruelty and mercy, free- 
dom and tyranny, are distorted. When they admit 
that some of the vile actions recorded of the divinity 
cannot be true because they are inconsistent with his 
goodness, their human virtue is getting the better of 
their religious faith. When they perceive that no 
being so wicked as the Bible God ever existed, hu- 
manity has wrought the cure, and faith is banished. 
E. J. Bower. 


w 
Funeral of Mrs. Lizzie Palmer, 
WIFE OF CHARLES E. PALMER, AT SOUND BEACH, CONN. 


Mrs. Lizzie Palmer, aged thirty-four years, died on 
Monday morning, August 18th, of malignant typhoid 
fever. Her death was a sudden and severe affliction 
to her husband and many friends. But she dies 
with blessed memory, and her last words were those 
of comfort, reconcilation, and promis. She was the 
daughter of Frederick Wilson, one of the old stanch 
Liberals of New England. Through her influence 
and that of her father, her husband finally came from 
the orthodoxy of his birth into the light of Liberal- 
ism. Mr. Palmer and his family are among the most 
respected inhabitants of Sound Beach, and almost 
all of them are advanced thinkers. Charles Palmer 
has ever been. courageous in the expression of his 
views, and no doubt has deeply disturbed the minds 
of his Christian neighbors; but his life has been a 
noble vindication of the value of his ‘principles. His 
wife, the deceased, was one whose life was ever sweet 
with service, with purity, and with joy born of the 
duties of this world. Her faith was founded in 
science, and she lived the life of reason and human- 
ity. The services were held in the Congregational 
church, and it was filled to the utmost by those who 
came to mourn the loss of a wife, a mother, a friend 
and neighbor. The services were conducted by 
Samuel P. Putnam, of New York. 

The following is the substance of his address: 


We cannot penetrate the veii of death. We confess our 
ignorance.- No priest and no church can giv us one gleam of 
light. This, however, we know, if our friend livs she livs in 
a world as beautiful as this, where the same laws guide and 
the same justice prevails, where the same reward is given to 
virtue and the same luster to the pure and noble character. 

Thus with hope and courage we meet the inevitable. Let 
us obey the lesson of the earnest life which has now passed 
into the invisible. Would she not tell us to turn from 
the decaying flesh to the immortal purpose by which it was 
animated? Would she not point to the grandeur of the 
truth and bid us to liv according to the simple truth? She 
has passed forth into the immortality of the race. Her indi- 
vidual life has surrendered itself to the life of all. She is now 
of the “choir invisible whose music is the gladness of the 
world.” A dear wife, & noble mother, a true friend, a faithful 
woman, a brave thinker, asincere worker, we crown her as we 
would crown a queen, with all the loveliness of that nature in 
which she so firmly believed. We crown her with the flow- 
ers and stars, symbols of that eternal beauty which cannot 
pass away. 


After the body was lowered into the grave and 
covered with the sod and flowers, Mr. Putnam said: 


We do not say “ dust to dust ” with the old thought of the- 
ology, for the dust is not inert. It is alive. It is the flowing 
garment of the universal spirit. It is the constant expression 
of life. 

When we sing in.the new hope that old-time triumphant 
hymn, “ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” we do not mean nearer to 
some far-off abstraction in the skies. We only mean to what 
is best in ourselvs. God, if anything, is goodness, truth, 
beauty, our own highest ideal. Let these great thoughts in- 
spire us and illwninate us out of the heart of nature. 

Farewell to thee, thou noble dead! In the chambers of 
memory thou shalt shine, in the halls of hope thou shalt be 
be.crowned. Blending with all that is beautiful in the nat- 
ural world, the trees, the flowers, the waters, the tender blue, 
the eternal stars, thy life shall ever be an impulse in our lives 
to heroic service for humanity. 

Fare thee well, fare thee well! In death and in life we are 
one; for the universe and humanity are one; and in the sub- 
limity of death we join heart and hand and consecrate ourselvs 
anew to all that is best in human work and worth. 

~~? o 


Crucified Saviors. 


f Casey, Iowa, Aug. 4, 1884. 
To rae Evrror or Tar TRUTH Seeker, Sir: Will-you please 
tell me through the columns of your paper the names of the 
“ Sixteen Crucified Saviors ?” A SUBSCRIBER. 


Kersey Graves, to whose work we presume our 
correspondent refers, givs the list as follows: 


1. Chrishna, of India, Crucified, 1200 p.c. 
2. Sakia Muni, Hindoo god, es 600 “ 
3. Thammuz, of Syria, sf 1160 <“ 
4. Wittoba, of the Telingonese, st 552 «“ 
5. Igo, of Nepaul, fs 622 «“ 
6. Hesus, of the Celtic Druids, “ 834 “s 
7. Quexalcote, of Mexico, e 587 “ 
8. Quirinus, of Rome, u a 506 “s 
9. (ŒÆschylus) Prometheus, se 547 “ 
10. Thulis, of Egypt, s 1700 “ 
11. Indra, of Thibet, ; pi 725 “ 
12. Alcestos, of Euripides, se 600 << 
13. Atys, of Phrygia, ss 1170 “ 
14. Crite, of Chaldea, ge 1200 <“ 
15. Bali, of Orissa, £6 T25 « 
16. Mithra, of Persia, fe 600 “ 


For further information see “ Gods and Religions 
of Ancient and Modern Times,” by D. M. Bennett; 


“ Bible Myths and Their Parallels in Other Religions;” 
and Graves’s book, “ Sixteen Crucified Saviors.” 


x n. dia ana 
Editorial Notes. 


Discussine the “Church Question in Italy,” a writer in a 
religious journal of a recent date says: “To the impatient ob- 
server the religious problems so intimately connected with 
the church question in Italy seem to indicate the renewal of 
the struggle in a new phase, namely, that between faith and 
reason. But he does not take into consideration the peculiar 
characreristics that distinguish the present struggle from that 
in former times. As Professor Nippold well observes, there 
has scarcely ever been an epoch in the history of mankind in 
which bolder dogmas hav been proposed in the name of relig- 
ion, and bolder negations expressed in the name of science, 
than now. On the one side there is the ‘infallible’ pope, 
and on the other a phalanx of scientists and philosophers, 
disagreed as to their theories and hypotheses, but united in 
their efforts to destroy faith in God and the Bible. In Catho- 
lic countries, like Italy, there is a fearful abyss between the 
fanaticism of papacy and the cold, but not unhecded, nega- 
tions of science and philosophy. This abyss, bridged over in 
Protestant countries both by the spiritual life and evangelizing 
activity of the different religious denominations and a gen- 
uinly religious literature, is in Italy only thinly covered by 
the (ironico-Jesuitical) skepticism of the intelligent classes, 
and the indifferent stupidity of the ignorant masses.” 


Tur saying that one must go from home to get news is ex- 
emplified by the following paragraph cut from the London 
National Reformer: 

“In the National Reformer for May 25th (page 362) we 
quoted from the Christian a story, professing to he taken from 
a paper called The Truih, of an Infidel young man alleged to 
hav been struck dead while delivering a blasphemous prayor 
at a Young Men’s Christian Society, dute and place not given. 
It turns out that the paper called The Truth is published at St. 
Louis, Mo., and is edited by the Rev. J. H. Brookes, who now 
professes to hav had the information from the Rev. W. Stay- 
maker, Presbyterian minister, Pass Christian, Mississippi, who 
pretends to hav the story from Dr. T. N. Angin, of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, who is supposed to state that the young man 
was a Dr. A. T. Jones, of Birmingham, and that the incident 
happened at Gainsville, Alubama, date not given.” 

If any of owr friends know anything of this case we shall be 
happy to publish the facts and thus nail another Christian lie, 
We strongly suspect that it is the story of the Jenkintown, 
Pa., blasphemer retold, with additions by the clergymen men- 
tioned. 


Tre New York Fvening Post makes the following startling 
admissions as to some of the great men whose virtue has hith- 
crto been supposed to be unassailable: ‘The standard by 
which some ministers now propose to exclude Cleveland from 
high place would hav prevented Washington, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton—not to go any further—from taking any prom- 
inent part in the foundation of the American Republic. It 
would hav excluded from office in England nearly every great 
statesman and reformer of the last hundred years, except, per- 
haps, Romilly, Wilberforce, and Gladstone. It would hav 
visited nearly every prominent politician in the Republican 
party since 1860 with popular odium. It would, had the Dem- 
ocrats chosen to apply it, hav defeated one Republican candi- 
date for the presidency by charges worse by far than Cleve- 
land’s, in that they added the sin of broken vows to the sin of 
incontinence.” ‘The Post might hav further elaborated its 
point by mentioning a few biblical heroes by way of compar- 
ison. 


Mr. Brapnaver recently lectured in Cardiff, South Wales, 


to an audience numbering about 2,500. Though probably the 
majority of the audience differed from the lecturer in his re- 
ligious sentiments, they all agreed that he was shamefully 
treated by Parliament. At one of his hits against the prevail- 
ing religion of the country, a butcher intérrupted him, but was 
ejected. The dealer in meat returned, and, gaining the plat- 
form, attempted to assault Mr. Bradlaugh with a stick. The 
South Wales Daiiy News reports that ‘then the audience wit- 
nessed a sight which rejoiced them exceedingly. ‘The hercu- 
lean form of Mr. Bradlaugh moved out to his opponent, 
grasped him, and soon he was over the platform, and was for 
that night effaced.” The News adds that ‘after keeping the 
meeting enthusiastic for an hour and a quarter, Mr. Bradlaugh 
ended apparently with an impression created on this audience 
which will not soon die in the present course of events.” 


Provessor Junius Burna lately took a journey to Arabia 
to obtain an Aramaic inscription at Teima. He was success- 
ful. From the time of Hilkiah, including Shapira and Bryen- 
nios, scarcely a religious antiquarian has been known to fail 
in finding whatever fragment of religious writing he chanced 
to be in pursuit of. Professor Euting’s ‘ discovery” in en- 
graved on a stone. ‘The date of the writing is set back to the 
eighth century before Christ, contemporary with the book of 
Job. According to this, the engraving, with the exception of 
Job, is older than any part of the Bible, and reads something 
like the one hundred and ninetecnth Psalm. It is in order to 
appoint a committee of distinguished theologians to revise it. 


Mr. CHarnes Warrs is expected to arrive in this city Sept. 
Ist. He will accompany us to Cassadaga Lake, remaining 
there till the close, and then proceed to Toronto, Ontario, He 
comes with thirty lectures prepared, as his circular announces, 
which he is anxious to deliver in any place the Liberals may 
specify. For terms, etc., address him caro of Mr, J. A. Risser, 
185 Richmond street, West, Toronto, Ont. 


Bucker, of the Christian Advocate, is in Europe. While 
passing through London he visited the International Health 
Exhibition, and was “much interested” in the show of bees. 


Tue American Bible Society has, during the past year, đe- 
voted $762,000 to spreading the scriptures. The American 
Bible Society and its money are soon parted. 


ore 
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~ Gommunisations. 


Mithras. 


To the kindly questioning of Dr. Lazarus in a re- 
cent number of Tue Trours SEEKER, I will answer I 
hav only read extracts from the works of Dupuis and 
a few other reputed authorities. The only rational 
ground which I feel that I can take is that the Per- 
sian Mithras, like all other gods of the ancient world, 
was a solar myth, a mere personification of the sun, 
having had no personal existence, but quite likely 
identical with the astrological man of that old system 
of judicial astrology by which the world was evidently 
in a measure (through a method of priestly interpre- 
tation) governed. That he, like many other gods, had 
a “human legend” is very probable; yet that is no 
evidence of its truth, especially in view of the fact 
that about all other mythical characters had a human 
legend. The more wonderful and impossible a story, 
the easier it is for a fool to gulp it down. Mankind, 
or, more properly speaking, the riff-raff, were governed 
in those olden days as now—through their ignorance. 

The very fact that the birth of Mithras has been 
fixed at almost the exact period of time when the 
vernal equinox ceased to occur in the old sign of the 
Bull is very significant of his astronomical birth and 
character. He is represented on ancient monuments 
as a beautiful youth clad in flowing raiments, wearing 
a Phrygian bonnet, and thrusting his sword into the 
throat of a bull. This settles the astronomical character 
of Mithras. The time of his birth is fixed 2250 z.c., 

. which, according to modern computation, fixes the 
period of his pretended birth within 150 years of the 
time when the Ram became the vernal sign, and the 
Bull, which for 2,150 years had led the heavenly hosts, 
was slain. This carries us back also to the Ab-ram-ic 
age when that old personification of Time saw a ram 
caught in a thicket, and the Lord told him to use 
mutton for sacrifice instead of his boy Isaac—the 
same ram, lamb, sheep, and mutton which finally be- 
came the principal factor in our Christian mythology. 
This zodiacal Bull is identical with the bull Aphis, 
of Egypt, the Mithraic bull of Persia, the white cow 
of India, the heifer of Judea, the calf of Samaria, and 
of Aaron, and the unicorn of Job and David—“ uni- 
icorn ” being a false translation of the word reem (see 
Webster). The reem was an animal of the ox spe- 
cies, and unquestionably used by the astronomical 
priests of the more northern nations as the symbolic 
sign for the month of the vernal cross. ‘Save me 
from the lion’s mouth, for thou hast heard me from 
the horns of the unicorn” (reem); the ecliptic pass- 
ing directly between the horns of the reem (or bull), 
and David being the astrolog of the ancient skies, 
and no man is necessarily on the horns. “But I am 
a worm, and no man ”—that is, a worm when in the 
sign of the Scorpion—“and despised of the people,” for 
the reason that the Scorpion was the great sign of 
evil. See Psalms xxii. f 

We are told by learned dunces that the ancients 
knew nothing concerning the recedence of the signs 
back from the sun, miscalled according to Burrett 
the “ precession of the equinoxes,” until the time of 
Cleostratus, 550 s.c., and that he was the discoverer. 
Let us see. , 

“ For Israel (the stars) slideth back as a backsliding 
heifer: now the Lord will feed them as a lamb in a 
large place” (Hos. iv, 16). Now, if a “ backsliding 
heifer ” does not mean the heifer of the zodiac which 
did slide back, I would like to be informed what a 
backsliding heifer is. 

When the heifer of the zodiac slid back the vernal 
cross occurred in the 30th degree of the the celestial. 
Ram, or Lamb. ‘“ Now the Lord will feed them as a 
lamb in a large place.” It seems to me that symbolic 
language could hardly be made plainer. No longer 
bull beef, but mutton, for sacrifices. “Ephraim is 
joined to his idols; let him alone.” Ephraim is a per- 
sonification of the old sign of the Bull,and no man. The 
meaning of the word is, “He that brings fruit”—that 
is, the old fruit-bringing sign, in which the sun per- 
formed its “ spring’s work,” but it has gone back, and 
“the fools who can’t see it” are joined to their idols; 
they are Ephraimites, bullites, heiferites, calfites 
or cowites, according to the symbol used for 
Ephraim the fruit-bringer. They stick to beef when, 
to be in harmony with their god, the sun, they should 
use mutton for sacrifices. 

Again, “Thy calf, O Samaria, hath cast thee off; 
mine anger is kindled against them; how long will it 
be ere they attain to innocency ?” (Hos. viii, 5). In 
other words, How long will it be before they learn 
their calf has slid back, too? And I may as well 

_ask a similar question, How long will it be ere Lib- 
erals and Spiritualists will stop their inconsequential 
speculations and useless wranglings on subjects they 
can never settle, and turn their attention to the 
elucidation of this grand old science, and true key 
to the bottomless pit of all theological bedevilment ? 
Let us guess the mind-destroying old riddle, and expe- 
rience the pleasure of seeing the Christian sphinx 
plunge headlong into the dark waves of eternal obliv- 


ion. ` Once more: “Ephraim is as a heifer that is 
taught and and loveth to tread out the corn, but I| 


passed over upon her fair neck!” God Almighty on 
the neck of a heifer !—or the sun making its last cross- 
ing there before entering the 30th degree of the Lamb 
—which? Mithras, the person fication of the sun in 
the old Magian system cutting the throat of the zodi- 
acal Bull, and the Jewish priest, even of the present 
day, cutting the throat of all animals eaten by his 
people, and the Freemason (another slave of igno- 
rance) swearing to hav his “throat cut from ear to 
ear,” are all of the same kind of cloth, and no doubt 
symbolize the cutting of the throat of the zodiacal 
Bull in the last great sacrifice before the sun en- 
tered the sign of the Ram. 

All fire-worship was nothing more nor less than 
sun-worship, and to think of making a distinction be- 
tween the two would seem to me to be the hight of 
nonsense. 

Sun or fire worship is the most natural, and hence 
the first. We of to-day unconsciously worship the 
sun. All animate and inanimate nature worships it. 
What would the world be without it? 

Christ on the cross of Calvary labeled “I. N. R. I” 
shows him to be a personification of universal 
nature, as those letters truly signify, being the ini- 
tials of fire, air, earth, and water (see Taylor's works). 
In order to be saved we must pass through fire (St. 
John’s Day), be doctored by the Holy Ghost (healing 
wind or gust), be baptized in the water, and buried 
in the earth, and raised from the dead. Leave out 
either one of those elements, and no life could exist 
on the planet. 

I would say to Dr. Lazarus that the best works 
I hav read on this subject are the Jewish and Chris- 
tian scriptures, Burrett’s “Geography and Atlas of 
the Heavens,” Rebold’s “ History of Freemasonry in 
Europe,” Robt. Taylor’s works, and Dwight’s “Grecian 
and Roman Mythology.” But a study of the Bible, 
with a tolerable knowledge of ancient astronomy and 
history, is far better than trusting to the deductions 
of even the best writers on the subject. I hav only 
read extracts from the works of Dupuis and a few 
others who are quoted as authority. 

The fatal mistake of M. Dupuis was in locating 
the origin of the twelve signs in Egypt instead 
of in the temperate zone of. the earth, where the 
greatest intellectual and spiritual development is 
always found. The civilization of ancient Egypt was 
an outgrowth of its physical condition, a fertil valley 
bounded by sandy deserts. It is, no doubt, to the 
Aryan race that we must look for the true source of 
the highest and best ancient civilization—for that 
mighty stream of intellectual and spiritual unfold- 
ment which, flowing from the East toward the West, 
gave rise to the habit among the more Western na- 
tions of looking for the “ wise men from the East.” 
It is quite likely we hav in this idea a recognition of 
the spiritual powers of the Indian Gymnosophists 
(the naked teachers—“ Gynosophist: naked philoso- 
pher”—Webster). All men were initiated naked into 
the mysteries, and so in a symbolic sense they are 
to-day. These wonderfully endowed men, the Gym- 
nosophists, were the “ wise men from the Hast.” 

- “The terrible scenes of the initiation into the mys- 
teries were well calculated to try the nerves of the 
most courageous. The Mithraic mysteries were cele- 
brated in subterranean temples, as among the ancient 
Hindoos, which were called the retreats of Mithra” 
(Rebold). The necropoli of ancient Egypt, the 
“quarries,” so-called, under the temple of Jerusalem, 
the vast excavations under ancient Byzantium, and, in 
fact, the temple crypts of the ancient world, were used 
for the same purpose. “The aspirants for the privi- 
lege of initiation submitted to proofs so terrible that 
many became insensible.” The mysteries were the 
real colleges where all who proved themselvs worthy 
and well qualified were admitted and instructed in 
physical and moral science (for the two were com- 
bined), and the fearful scenes to which the candidate 
was subjected, were well calculated to cultivate true 
physical and moral courage. Men were tempted by 
women who were initiates, and who acted their part 
in the ceremonies, and for the male candidate to yield 
to their temptation was death to the weakling. This 
lets in a little light on the Adam and Eve perform- 
ance. The candidate was fasted forty days with food 
where he could lay his hand on it. He was tempted 
with gems of gold and diamonds, yet the first false 
step showed him unworthy of the divine honors of 
the apotheosis, wherein he was to be raised to the 
rank and dignity of the god of the mysteries; but hav- 
ing entered the sacred vestibule he was lost to the 
world forever, and death ended his career. 
that endureth to the end shall be saved.” Let the 
sphinx be dethroned ! S. W. Lixcoin. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Mithras Subjected to the Light of Druidism. 


To tHe Eprror or Tue Terora Seexer, Sir: For 
the benefit of Dr. M. E. Lazarus (see Tue TRUTH 
Szexer of July 26th, p. 469) and your readers, I hav 
translated the following passage from pp. 66, 67 of 
the latest published work of the Maximé-Veneraud 
Myvyr Morganwg, LL.D., and Arch-Druid of the Isle 
of Britain, and Chief Bard Universal: 

‘The trinity of the ancient religious system of the Persians 
was composed of Plennydh, Alawn, and Avagdhu [Druidig 


(£3 He. 


personæ and names], under the titles of Ormuzd, Mithras, and 
Aharimen.. We find Ormuzd to be identical with the [our] 
Perydh and the A-Wen of mid-summer, and to stand for the ` 
Creator and the Principle of Good, just as Plennydh stood 
with us. He was represented in picture as a Winged Sun, 
with his wings as the wings of a dove; and he was the Iona or 
Golden Dove which is so famous in some.of the Oriental 
Myths. But as for Ahariman, he is identical with Avagdhu 
of Mid-winter, almost entirely composed of the Principle of 
Evil; and more so than Siva of the Hindoos; and we find that 
an unrelenting and eternal war subsisted between him and: 
Ormuzd. And as to Mithras and his spouse, they are Hu 
[Hea or Hesus] and Morgwen. Mithras, in the character of 
[our] Alawn was considered to be the Sustainer and Mediator, 
and he was regarded as in himself a Triplicate God, and some- 
times entitled Mithras Triplasias. This one, namely, the sec- 
ond person in the trinity, even here again [i. e., in the Persian 
theology], we find to hav been incarnated as the Savior of the 
orld. 

«Of Mithras it is related that he descended from heaven, 
from his. eternal throne in the Sun,* and came down to put on 
flesh upon earth, for the purpose of enabling him to guide, re- 
form, and save mankind from destruction; that he was born - 
out & rock (in reference, no đoubt, to the Ark-Stone—the Ark 
of the Sun, as well as the Cave, which were symbols of the 
Womb of the black Virgin, Mother of Hu), and that at the time 
of the winter solstice (Alban Arthan), and the night of bis birth 
was called “The Night of Light.” Then after having accom- 
plished his mission, he is represented as having ascended again 
to heaven, to the bright regions of glory and bliss.’ à ; 

« The baptism of Mithra was in vogue and famous in the 
East long Þefore ever a Jew existed in this world. 

“ Hu, or Ormuzd, Seed of the Woman, that is, the son of 
the Black Virgin of Midwinter, born of the Sea of Hades, we 
further identify with that Hoan who had the lower-part of his 
body in the form of a fish, and who formerly was engaged in 
preaching to the people of Babylon. Sometimes among the 
Babylonians, the Persians, and Assyrians he was portrayed in . 
picture-work as a Winged Sun, and often in the similitude of 
a man from his middle upward arising out of that Winged 
Sun, with a bow} in his hand, as likewise it is related of the ` 
word of God in the book of Revelation. See further at pp. 
58, 92, 93 of “ Ancient Glory of the Kymmry.” i 


The foregoing extract is an instance of the manner 
in which oriental myths are capable of interpretation 
before the blaze of Druidic light, but it is shcrt and 
meager compared with the articles on Chrishna and 
(the non-historical) Buddha to be found in the same 
work. Coravar AMERIG. 


*Note 104. The name of Huan applied to the Sun in our 
Bardism signifies the Dwelling of Hea, 


Note 105. ‘A bow in his hand,” that is, a bow to shoot 
forth his rays, with which Hea fights against Avagdhu, prince 
of winter, darkness, and destruction. 


A oa 
What Theosophy Really Is. 


In Tue Trova Seeker for June Tth there appears - 
the following editorial note: 

“Col. Olcott and Madam Blavatsky are said to be rousing 
Paris and London with their Theosophy. The madam alleges 


that the colonel has performed several hundred miracles 
within the past few months. . . .” 


Now as Theosophists hav every sympathy witb the 
Freethought movement, being in every sense Free- 
thinkers, and as the above statement is (inadvertently) 
untrue, the writer has taken it upon himself to en- 
deavor to present to your readers a few notes upon 
the subject of Theosophy and the society which is 
its advocate. The objects of the Theosophical So- 
ciety are as follows: . : 

First, To form the nucleus of a universal brother- 
hood of humanity, without distinction of.race, creed, 
or color. . 

Second, ‘To promote the study of Aryan and other 
Eastern literature, religions, and sciences, and vindi- 
cate its importance. 

Third, To investigate the hidden mysteries of na-. 
ture, and the psychical powers latent in man. 

What is Theosophy, then, or what does it profess 
tobe? It professes to be nothing more nor less 
than the long-looked-for reconcilation of science and 
religion. It shows that religion, to be worthy of the 
name, must be based upon experimental science, and 
that science is unified or bound together by religion 
—in short, that men must hav a reason for their 
faith, that faith begins where knowledge ends. 

That science and religion are divorced at present, 
searcely any thinking person will deny. Among our. 
scientists and literary men, orthodox religion is . 
looked upon as an exploded farce (vide Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Religion—a Retrospect and Prospect,” 
recent number of Nineteenth Century magazine, and 
the scientific attitude in general is that of pure Ag- 
nosticism. 

With so-called orthodox Christianity, Theosophists 
hav not the slightest sympathy. They hold that the 
doctrin of a vicarious atonement is pernicious and an 
incentiv to evil. They look upon Christ as one of the 
Seven Principles, which a little study of occult science 
shows to compose the unity to which nature is pro- 
gressing. Some call that principle Christ, some 
Chrishna, some the son of God. Some call it spirit; 
others. (especially occultists) call it, in a metaphysical 
and yet real sense, matter. In Theosophy we come 
into the region of exactscience. We bring humanity 
on all the planes, material, moral, and spiritual, into 
relationship with corresponding planes external to 
itself; and all the various religious writings, such as 
the Vedas, the Sankhya, the Puranas, the Upanishads, 
the Zend Avesta, and the New Testament are, when 
rightly and esoterically understood, indicativ of the 


course which human nature must pursue in harmo- 
nizing with the cosmos, of which it ia the center, 
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Contrary to the teachings of uneducated Christians: world as much of 
the Theosophical Society maintains that the impulse | initiation will pe 
good, and-hence that to be good is|a Russian of ran 


of nature is for 
to be natural. 
* Before Beginning and without an End 

As Space eternal and surely sure, 


Is fixed a power divine which moves to Good; 
Only its Laws endure.” . f 


Large and important works hav lately been con- 
tributed to existing Theosophical literature, among 
which are “Isis Unveiled,” by H. P. Blavatsky, editor 
of the Theosophist; “The Perfect Way; or, the Finding 
of Christ,” by Dr. Kingsford and Edward Maitland 
of the London Hermetic Society; “The Unpublished 
Writings of Eliphas Levi,” the occult scientist of 
France; “Esoterie Buddhism,” by A. P. Sinnett, 
president of the Simla Eclectic, now of the London 
Lodge, Theosophical Society; “The Occult World,” 
by same author, and the “Lectures on Archaic Re- 

ligions and Theosophy,” by Colonel H. S. Olcott, 
president of the parent Theosophical Society. All 
these are harmonious in their teachings. They raise 
the phenomenal to the noumenal, the historical to the 
allegorical, the material to the spiritual or sublimated 
material, the real to the ideal, which is in turn the 
only real. They demonstrate beyond a doubt the 
essential unity of science and religion, and deal fully 
with the subtle metaphysical questions regarding 
matter in its higher sublimations. 

It may be well to try to know something of the 
veal founders of the Theosophical Society, viz., the 
‘mahatmas of the himuvat. Now. who and what is a 
mahatma? ` 

Having proved to ourselys that the only true 
religion is the natural religion, it follows necessarily 
that the only men who are truly religious are those 
who hav caught the inner meaning or scientific 
essence; and as we hav shown, or attempted to show, 
that all religions are but phases of one natural truth, 
it follows that men, by working out their purifica- 
tion, rising from gross to sublimated matter, from sin 
to virtue, from Maya to reality, though born in dif- 
ferent places on the globe, must sooner or later come 
together into relationships of intellectual and spirit- 
ual harmony. Now, as we know that knowledge 
(religion) is power, and as there are multifarious 
degrees of knowledge, we see that men who are at a 
certain stage of material and moral evolution can 
form no definit conception of the intellectual, moral, 
and waterial strata which may be above. Accord- 
ingly the withholding of higher strata of knowledge 
from those who might misapply and misuse the same 
is not only advisable but (for the welfare of human- 


ity) absolutely necessary. As humanity liveth after} 


birth (for metempsychosis can be demonstrated to 
be scientific and essential for a harmonious ethical 
philosophy), rises by its own effort perceptibly higher 
in the. scale of sublimation, it gets ultimately to a 
point where knowledge is so greatly enlarged, and 
power accordingly so enormously increased, that it is 
an absolute necessity to keep back from those not 
yet prepared for its reception the fruits of its en- 
larged experience. 

Thus we see that human nature has been, is now, 
and will be the same; and when we look along the 
line of history, we find Rishis Munis Magi, “ wise men,” 
and mahatmas in every faith inevery land. These are 
the men who, by the religio-scientific process we hav 
spoken of, hav raised themselvs “from earth to 
heaven.” ‘Their “miracles” and wonders are the 
theme of all religions and sacred writings, and al- 
though by the populace they hav been reckoned to 
be gods, yet they themselvs hav not, and do not, 
make any such profession. The reason for their re- 
tirement and careful guarding of their secret knowl- 
edge is twofold: (1) because they could not liv 
among humanity and preserve their spiritual power 
—the gross, impure, magnetic emanations being 
stifling and degenerating; and (2) because the put- 
ting of the spiritual (7. e., sublimated material) pow- 
ers into the hands of the uneducated masses would 
be ten times worse in its results than the disclosure 
of the most potent factors of modern destruction, viz., 
dynamite and gunpowder. They know and realize 
more fully than we the tendencies of unregenerate 
nature, and accordingly, for ages, the Occult Brother- 
hood has carefully guarded its treasures, dealing 
them out only to Chelas (disciples), who, after under- 
going a course of training, under their master’s 
supervision, for years, ar> permitted to enter the 

. path of practical Occultism, and are intrusted with 
the handling of the secret forces of nature. Thus 
now we learn that what has often passed for fiction 
contains a large amount of fact, and the history of 
Glyndon in the late Lord Lytton’s “ Zanoni ” is that 
ofan unsuccessful probationary Chela. The Brother- 
hood, as it now exists (for it has never been extinct), 
is described, as far as by an ‘outsider it can be 
described, by Mr. Sinnett in his “Occult World” 
(Triibner & Co., London), which will giv the reader 


a more comprehensiv idea of the “ Brothers,” and of 


their connection with the Theosophical Society. The 
reader there will find that the secret and august fra- 
ternity, looking to the utter dearth of spirituality in 


modern religion and to the grossly “materialistic ” | 


their knowledge as their rites of 
rmit, that Madam H. P. Blavatsky, 
k and fortune, and Col. Henry S. Ol- 
cott, an officer of distinction in the American civil 
war, are the Chelas chosen for the mission. 

The Society was founded in New York in 1875, 
and there was compiled and prepared that marvelous 
compendium of authorities, “Isis Unveiled,” much of 
which, it is an open secret, is the work of the mahat- 
mas. Shortly after its inauguration, the operations 
of the parent society were transferred to India, over 
which continent and in Ceylon there are now no 
fewer than ninety branch societies. There are branch 
societies in Odessa, Corfu, Holland, Paris, London, 
New York, Rochester, St. Louis, West Indies, and 
Australia. Besides the general council, composed of 
representativ men from all parts of the world, there 
are thirty-four officers (many of them graduates) of 
the parent society alone, all working without pecu- 
niary remuneration (presenting rather a contrast 
to the missionaries in this respect) for the cause 
of science, nature, and humanity. The London 
Lodge Society (to which the writer has the honor 
to belong) and the London Hermetic are both flour- 
ishing societies, containing men of light and leading: 
The former devotes itself more exclusivly to Aryan 
literature and science, the latter to that of Hermes 
Trismegistus. To become a fellow of the Theosopl- 
ical Society (F. T; S.), it is necessary that the candi- 
date should be introduced by two existing members, 
who certify to his good faith and character, and that 
an obligation should be given as to. keeping secret 
certain signs and passwords. A branch may, at the 
discretion of the president, be composed solely of Co- 
Religionists or Non-Religionists under its own exec- 
utiv officers. Thus it will be seen that the Theo- 
sophical Society is an intellectual brotherhood com- 
posed of men of different races, different ranks and 
creeds. This is what every religion professes to be 
hopeful of accomplishing; but up to this point all 
missionary movements, except in secular and educa- 
tional matters, hav proved but lamentable failures. 

In conclusion, let us press upon your readers the 
fact that there is essentially nothing supernatural 
about Theosophy or Occult Science, phenomena so- 
called being but expressions of the higher, and hith- 
erto generally unknown, laws of nature. 

There is no religion higher than truth. 

W. T. Brown, B.L., F.T.S., 
Asst. to Col. Olcott, Pres. 
Adyas ( Madras), India. 


Signs of the Times. 


To tar Eprror or Tue Teruras Seexer, Sir: I know 
that your paper is not a political party organ hired 
to play tunes weekly to please your employers, but 
that it is an independent journal giving news on all 
subjects affecting human interests. Therefore, I 
send you as news—for I hav not seen it announced in 
any of our Freethought papers—the fact that the 
Greenback and Labor Party, of which General 
Butler is the presidential nominee, has a plank in its 
platform of principles which carries out the first of 
the Nine Demands of Liberalism, viz., the taxation of 
church property. It is as follows: “ Fifth, AU private 


property, all forms of money, and obligations to pay money, 


should bear their just proportion of public taxes. 
demand a graduated income tax.” 

It is certainly encouraging to see how the princi- 
ples of radicalism are permeating the public senti- 
ment. The state superintendent of schools in New 
York, as far as his authority goes, has enforced the 
Fourth Demand of Liberalism. And a large political 
party has indorsed the First Demand, and, if in 
power, would be compelled to tax church property 
like all other private property. Inpex. 


We 


Christians Murder Mormons. 


The methods by which Christians convince relig- 
ious opponents of their errors received another illus- 
tration the past week in east Tennessee. For sev- 
eral months past a handful of Mormon elders hav 
been canvassing a portion of Tennessee in the inter- 
est of their superstition. They hav not taught nor 
attempted to practice polygamy, well knowing that 
the inhabitants would resent the introduction of that 
peculiar institution. Notwithstanding their forbear- 
ance in this respect, warnings hav been repeatedly 
served upon them, which hav, however, been disre- 
garded. Their presence and preaching in the state 
hav now led to a tragedy disgraceful in inception and 
monstrously cruel—women and children being among 
the victims. We copy a special dispatch to the New 
York World from Nashville: 

Elders Thompson and Berry had announced a Mormon 
meoting for Sunday at the house of James Conder, a convert, 
and were joined by Elders Gibbs and Jones, who had been 
canvassing Hickman and Lewis counties in the interest of Mor- 
monism. Jones started for the house of a man named Garrett, 
a mile and a half distant, and when half-way fourteen disguised 
men rushed from a thicket, twelve armed with shot-guns and 
two with large pistols. AIl wore long gowns. 

Jones threw up hishands. They forced him across a field, 
punching him with their guns, and finally left him guarded by 
one man, the rest going to Conder’s house. Jones soon heard 
firing, when the guard, saying, ‘My God! they hav fired 


tendency of science, has resolved to disclose to the among women and children,” told him to run. Jones did not 


stop until hereached a shady grove, several miles distant. He 


is beardless, good-looking, and twenty-five years old. Elder 
Thompson, who escaped from Conder’s, says they had just fin- 
ished singing when the mob rushed in, seizing Conder, who 
‘was at the gate. 
one of the mob, David Hinson, deliberately leveled his gun 
and fired, the charge passing through Gibbs’s body, killing 
him instantly. Hinson then took aim at Elder Thompson, but 
Elder Berry grasped the gun with both hands, and a scuftle 
ensued. The mob fired on Berry and he dropped to the floor 
dead. Thompson rushed for a back door, but at that instant 
a woman with a babe in her arms passed between him and 
Hinson. 
to the woods. 


Elder Gibbs had just taken up a Bible when 


The latter lowered his gun and Thompson escaped 


Conder’s two sons then rushed in, Martin grappling with 


Hinson, who drew a Derringer and snapped it at Conder, but 
failed to fire. 
stantly. While Martin Conder was struggling with Hinson 
his half-brother, James R. Hudson, ran to the loft to get a gun. 
As he came back two men clutched him, but he wrenched 
away and shot Hinson, who was standing in the door. 
of the mob shouted, “PIL hav revenge,” and fired immedi- 
ately on Hudson, who died after half an hour in terrible agony. 
The mob outside then repeatedly fired through the window, 
one load entering Mrs. Conder’s hip, causing probably a fatal 
wound. Several charges wero emptied into the bodies of the 
dead elders, the mob taking malicious. pleasure in riddling 
them. Hinson’s friends carried off his body. The other dead 
were buried in Conder’s yard. ; 


Some one else then shot Conder, killing him in- 


One 


~~ 


A Call for the Eighth Annual Congress of the: 


National Liberal League. 
All citizens of the United States, whether they hav. 


heretofore acted with this League or not, who believe 
in a secular government and a secular republic, sep- 
aration of church and state, the equality of all citi-. 
zens before the law, without distinction of creed or 
race or sex; justice for all, and privileges and monop» 
olies for none; the need of universal secular educa~ 
tion, free speech, and a free press as the basis of unid 
versal suffrage, are invited to appear or to be repre- 
sented at the Eighth Annual Congress of the National 
Liberal League, to be held at Cassadaga Lake, Chau-. 
tauqua Co., New York, on Monday and Tuesday, the 
Sth and 9th of September next (at the close of the 
New York Freethinkers’ Convention at that place). 


The League has for its objects the purposes above 


stated, and has sought to carry them out by securing: 
1. Tus TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND stars; this is 


the first and chief object of the League, and in- 
cludes among other things the taxation of church 
property and the suppression of sectarian appro- 
priations; and. as necessary to that general ob- 
ject, the League insists upon, 

2. The protection of all citizens in their equal relig- 
ious, civil, and political rights, without regard to 
religious belief or want of such belief. 

3. The universal, secular, and scientific education of 

_ the people, so as to emancipate them from the 
prevalent superstitions. 

4, The impartial, secular administration and enforce- 
ment of the laws by secular authorities only, 
who shall be directly responsible to the people. 

5. The inviolability of the mails, and their impartial 
administration for postal purposes only. 

6. Freedom of the press and of speech, without any 
censorship except responsibility before the jury 
of the country for any abuse of that freedom. 

Year by year we find that the above principles and 
measures are openly or covertly violated more and 
more in every state and by the general government, 
and chiefly through church influences. Any sect, 
church, or “religion” that militates against these 
principles openly or covertly, directly or indirectly, 
is the enemy of American liberty and of the American 
people. The League is opposed to churches and 
“religions” only as they are opposed to liberty ‘and 
to the rights of man, the general education of the 
people, and the progress of mankind. 

Ali American citizens, therefore, to whom these 
principles and objects commend themselvs, should 
rally to their support by a common and permanent 
organization, which is now the National Liberal 
League, and should make it the nurse and defender 
of freedom in every town and state as well as in the 
nation. In no other way can “the blessings of lib- 
erty,” the birth-right of American freemen, be effec- 
tivly maintained. At this Congress it is designed to 
revise the basis of the League so as to make it so 
broad and Liberal that all who sympathize with its 
general purpose may co-operate with it to the end 
that a general union of all citizens of Liberal senti- 
ments may result, and that new officers of the League 
may be selected without regard to past differences. 

All Charter and Life Members of the League, and 
all delegates from local Auxiliary Leagues, will hav 
votes in the Congress. Tach Auxiliary is entitled to 
send five delegates—its president, secretary, and 
three other members—to the Congress. Annual 
members are entitled to seats in the Congress, and 
to votes by the permission of the Congress. 

Combine, then, for your common defense, for gen- 
eral secular education, and for the firm support of 
the essentials of free institutions. Let it not be 
your fault if, in the growth and prosperity of our 
people, their liberties and yours are frittered away 
and lost! 

Dated New York, July 12, 1884. . 

T. B. Waxeman, President N. L. L. 
Exizur Wrrenr, lst Vice-President. 
T. C. Leranp, Secretary, 744 Broadway, New York. 
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Vexed Congregationalists. 


The hatred which regular orthodox Christians en- 
tertain toward scientific thought and Freethinkers is 
again brought out, this time over an almost open 
grave. 

In another column will be found an account of the 
death of Mrs. Lizzie Palmer, of Sound Beach, Conn. 
The services, as conducted by Mr. Putnam, we con- 
ceive to hav been appropriately beautiful. Certainly 
his words, as given by our report, were infinitly 
more respectful to the dead and cheering to the liv- 
ing than the mocking promises of orthodoxy. 

But the churchmen of Sound Beach, which is a 
bamlet two miles west of Stamford, are up in arms 
because the discourse was delivered in the church. 
They claim the “sacred edifice” has been desecrated, 
and in the daily papers their complaints are loud and 
long. A reporter of the Sun of this city found the 
pastor of the congregation standing on the steps of 
the building the Saturday night following the funeral. 
He was radiant in white choker and vest, and held in 
his hand a bunch of tickets to a secular entertain- 
ment to be given within, which he was exhorting the 
public to purchase. His plaint to the reporter runs: 

“I should not hav permitted the funeral to hav taken 
place in the church,” he said, “had I not been assured that 
the services would be conducted by a regularly ordained min- 
ister of the gospel. A friend of Mr. Palmer’s family applied 
to the chairman of our church committee for the use of the 
church, and, after the matter had been referred to me, consent 
was given on the condition above named. Mr. Samuel P. Put- 
nam, of New York, came to conduct the services. He told 
me that he had been an ordained Presbyterian minister. He 
felt that in view of the condition that had been attached to 
granting the use of the church he should say this much, and 
that he was not now strictly a regularly ordained orthodox 
minister. On assuring me that nothing should be done or 
said at the service that orthodox people would consider offen- 
siv, I permitted the use of the church. 

“ He began the services by reading a regular jingling poem 
on some scientific subject, and he closed them with an ad- 
dress in the same line and shadowed throughout ‘the spirit of 
Materialism and the doctrin of evolution. The scriptures 
were not referred to or opened once during the service; there 
was not a prayer or an amen; the name of the savior was not 
mentioned, and that of the supreme being was mentioned 
only once. At the grave there was neither prayer nor script- 
ural reading, and the only hymn that was sung was ‘Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” There was and is much feeling in the 
congregation on the subject, and the matter is causing a great 
deal of talk. The majority of those who attended the funeral 
were Freethinkers, though, of course, a good many of my con- 
gregation were present. There will be a funeral to-morrow 
(Sunday) in the church, which will be conducted with an 
evangelically Christian burial service, and it is expected much 
interest will be manifested, as something of a protest ‘against 
the services of last Thursday. Part of the Freethinkers here 
are indigenous to the soil and part are imported. It is quite 
a hot-bed of them.” 

The insinuation of the Rev. Martin Kellogg is that 
deception was practiced to obtain the use of the 
building, and the direct statement is that he would 
not hav allowed the services had he supposed them 
to be other than orthodox. The insinuation we are 
in a position to deny point blank. Mr. Putnam de- 
ceives no one. He is honest in every fiber of his be- 
ing, morally and intellectually. A close acquaintance 
of years warrants us in saying this. The church was 
hired from the chairman of the board of trustees, 
and the case seems to be that that individual’s humane 
impulses overcame his religious bigotry, for which he 
is now sorry, as the congregation are censuring him, 
and he invents the cry of deception to shield himself. 
He could easily hav chosen a nobler course, but 
scarcely a meaner. However, if the building can 
stand being used for a secular entertainment without 
desecration, we should think that sheltering a mourn- 
ing group performing the last offices for the dead 


wife and mother would not collapse its Puritan walls, 
| though the sentiments of the speaker and listeners 
are not such as could be approved by the witch 
hangers who founded the society. 

We extend our sincere sympathy to Mr. Palmer in 


| his irreparable loss, and share his indignation toward 


the sectaries who would force him to quarrel over 
the grave of his wife. We doubt if so despicable a 
spirit could be manifested in any but a Christian 
state, or by any but Christian people. 
a ial apa 
Parallel Superstitions. 


“How Buddhists Pray,” is the title of an article 
now going the rounds of the religious press. It is 
intended, doubtless, to indicate the depths of super- 
stitious depravity to which the “heathen” are sunk, 
but when viewed from the standpoint of Freethought 


impartiality toward all superstitions, it throws con- 


siderable light upon the origin of the peculiar super- 
stition that has been inflicted upon this country by 
European ecclesiastics. It also shows the common 
basis of all supernatural religions. By piecemeal we 
quote the article nearly entire. 

- Buddhism, the pious press forget to mention, is 
several hundred years older than Christianity. Its 
superstitions, then, clearly are not copied from the 
Christians. But let us compare the matter in detail 
—the Mongolians with the Christians of this civilized 
country. 

“ Almost nine out of every ten Mongols you meet,” 
we are informed, “ will hav rosaries in their hands.” 
Well, that proportion is considerably larger than the 
Christians can boast in this country. The Catholics 
who exclusivly use the rosary here are only about 
one in eight (7,000,000 in 53,000,000) of the popula- 
tion, and the openly professed Christians about one 
in three (17,000,000 out of 53,000,000). Let us be 
thankful for that. 

Some of the Mongols are depraved enough to hav 
two rosaries, and 

‘By the time the worshiper has got round both strings of 
beads, he has said one hundred and eight times one hundred 
and eight prayers. One of the prayers most commonly used 
consists of six syllables.” 

How does that parallel the Christian rosary ? 
way. The Christian instrument is 

“A series of prayers prescribed by the Roman Catholic 
church. The Greater Rosary is a synonym for the whole 
series, and is made up of three lesser rosaries. Each of the 
three lesser rosaries contains five decades or mysteries. Each 
decade contains one meditation upon one of the fifteen mys- 
teries of the faith, one pater noster, or repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, ten ave marias, and one gloria patri. The name rosary 
also designates the chaplet or string of beads used in the rep- 
etition of the rosary. The pater nosters are marked by large 
beads, and the ave marias by smaller ones. The beads are of 
various materials, and are blessed by the pope or by some duly 
authorized ecclesiastic. The beads serve as counters during 
the recitation.” 

The Mongols hav the faith to carry their rosaries 
in their hands. Search a Catholic, and one will be 
found concealed somewhere, either around the neck 
or in the pocket. Often besides will be found a 
“ caul,” or cross, or relic blessed by priest or pope. 
The “Greater Rosary” answers to the one the 
Mongol uses “to count his individual prayers;” the 
little rosary can be used by Catholic or Mongol 
to “keep record of each complete set of prayers that 
hav run round the whole rosary.” Only the poor 
benighted Mongol does not appear to hav a big bead 
for a pater noster, and a little one for the ave marias. 
The loss is the heathen’s. He has not kept pace with 
modern improvements and the rapid strides of civili- 
zation. 

Then, again, the Mongol has one special prayer of 
six syllables: 

“ Ask one man what these six syllables mean, he will tell 
you one thing; ask another, and he -will hav another version 
of the meaning; ask a third, and-he will most likely giv an 
answer which all will agree in, namely, that it does not matter 
what they mean; the efficacy depends not on the meaning, but 
on the repetition of the prayer.” 

How like the Christians! Ask a Methodist what 
one verse in the Bible means, and he will tell you 
one thing; ask a Baptist, he will hav another version 
of the verse; ask a Unitarian, and he will tell you, 
like the third Mongol, that the letter killeth, the 
spirit alone giveth life, and the main thing is to 
believe with all the heart. Prayer is of the under- 
standing, not by set forms. How like the heathen 
Mongol! and precisely as satisfactory. 


‘Acting on this belief, the Mongols rattle away at their 
prayers—paying no attention to the meaning, whether they 
know it or not. Each repetition is believed to hav a certain 
efficacy; the more repetitions, therefore, the more efficacy; 


This 


‘and so men and women spend much time and energy in the 
so-called praying, hoping thereby to make merits which will, 
among other things, cancel their sins.” f 

Did the writer of this never listen to a New Eng- 
land deacon saying grace? Or an Episcopal minis- 
ter on Sunday mornings? Or a Catholic before - 
retiring, or at meal time, or when kneeling before 
the altar? The fluency and mechanical manner of 
the deacon, in a hurry to get to work in the field, are 
very like the rattle of the pagan Mongol: “O Lord, 
bless the food of which we are about to partake, and 
which thy bounty has provided; may it strengthen 
us and enable us to the more glorify the giver. We 
ask it for Christ’s sake, Amen!—pass the bread.” 
Three times a day this stereotyped formula is re- 
peated—hastily in the morning, very hurriedly at 
noon, and as fast as the words can be repeated 
at night, so the hired man can get through supper 
and get the chores done. And alongside of an 
Episcopal, the indifference of the wretched oriental 
would seem earnestness incarnate. Episcopalianism 
is the lazy man’s religion. Prayers are ready 
printed, rules and forms for everything are laid 
down in the book, and religious duty is done when 
they are mumbled never so shiftlessly. But a Catholic 
can discount the most expert Mongol of the East. 
He can cross himself so rapidly that his motions are 
lost like the individual spokes in a swiftly revolving 
wheel. He can repeat a pater or an ave so quickly that 
it can’t be told whether the father, son, or Virgin is 
the subject of his remarks. His fingers tell his 
beads on the rosary as rapidly as the prayers are 
evolved from the machine of the Mongol described 
in this next paragraph: 

“ But mouth repetition is a slow process; and, to expedite 
matters, a praying-wheel has been invented, into which are 
put a large number of printed papers; the wheel is turned 
round, and by this simple act all the prayers contained in the 
machine are supposed to be repeated. This is a wonderful 
acceleration: The wheel is fitted on to a handle, which a man 
can easily hold as he walks about; and thus it comes that men 
may be met with examining their cattle or going from one 
place to another, whirling their prayer-wheels all the time.” 

But the Catholics long ago could giv the heathen 
points. The poor Mongol’s machine is an individual 
contrivance. The Catholics pray by wholesale. 
They giv out the contracts to the priests, who do it 
cheap by large lots. No heathen association extant 
can rival the “Purgatorial Association” of MeCon- 
nelsville, O., in the extent of appliances and facility 
for turning out work. At least, we never heard of 
the Buddhists sending out advertising appeals like 
this: 


‘í THE PURGATORIAL ASSOCIATION.—SPREAD OF AN ORGANIZATION 
INTENDED TO DO A GREAT CHARITY. 


“McConnetsviite, Morean Oo., O., 
July 7, 1884. } 
“To tum EDITOR or Tan CATHOLIC REVIEW: 


“The Purgatorial Association continues to grow rapidly. 
We are now saying about fourteen decades of the rosary every 
week, for the poor souls. Persons wishing to unite with us 
in this devotion may send their names, plainly written in 
English, to the Rev. S. S. Mattingly, McConnelsville, Morgan 
Co., O., and also inclose a postal directed to themselvs, for 
answer to their application. 

“ The obligation on the part of the members is one ‘Our 
Father’ and ten ‘Hail Marys,’ or one decade of the rosary 
every day for the souls in purgatory. The benefits derived by 
the members of the association are: (1) One mass, once a week, 
pro de functis, for the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
members, according to each one’s intention; (2) a memento is 
made every day in holy mass, according to the intention of 
member. We takes these rosaries, said by the members of 
this association, every day to holy mass with us and ask God . 
to hear our prayers and liberate those suffering souls. Other- 
benefits for the members of this association are being sought 
for by us, and that we may be successful, we ask the prayers 
of the members. 8. S. M.” 


“Fourteen thousand decades of the rosary ” means 
that the ears of the Virgin ache from héaring 140,000 
prayers to her every week from this one institution 
alone; but the father escapes with 14,000. Perhaps 
they think the father has more important business to 
attend to. It.is asserted above that the Mongols be- 
lieve that “the more repetitions the more efficacy,” 
but what shall be said of these 154,000 machine pray- 
ers? A charge of blackness comes with bad grace 
from the pot, addressed to the kettle. Are human 
machines any better than wooden? If God is moved 
with much speaking and vain repetitions, why con- 
demn the Buddhists for lightening the task by labor- 
saving machinery? If saying Hail Mary ten times a 
day moves the father once, will saying it twenty 
times move him twice? It seems to us that if num- 
bers are desirable, the Buddhist machine is the more: 
economical. It requires no food, while the priests- 
must be luxuriously fed; the machine wears no- 
clothes, drinks no. wine,. produces. no. illegitimate: 


- children, needs no foundling asylums, monasteries, 


- wheel, bearing about the same relation to the hand-wheel as a 


. the universality of the same religious sentiment. 
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beauty of the scheme is made plain. ` The Faithists 
are religious people, but worship only the “one true 
God” Jehovih, the creator. “Their rites and cere- 
monies are more imposing than any that hav ever 
been practiced, and yet they are given only as a mat- 
ter of education and disciplin.” While not placing 
themselvs under the guidance of spirits, “ angel com- 
munion” is taught. “The Tae” is composed of an 
Inner and an Outer Council: Any of the homes or 
families will constitute an inner council, but there 
is to be only one outer council, and the king-pin 
thereof will receive large benefits. The members 
draw no pay for their services. Alli will be provided 
with homes, food, and clothing. But members can 
not be accepted, according to the circular, “ until 
they giv in all their earthly possessions and isolate 
themselvs from the customs, usages, and vanities of 
the world.” The scheme is not yet well under way, 
the 'Tae only having been in existence a few months. 
But “a call for volunteers has been responded to 
from nearly all parts of the United States, showing 
that Our Heavenly Father has really provided the peo- 
ple for such a great and holy work,” and also, we 
may add, if the statement is true, that all the fools 
ready to part with their money and liberty at the 
solicitation of a few fanatics are not yet dead. The 
plan of “ The Tae” is thus indicated by the new holy 
writ: 


and nunneries, while the priests do and require these 
‘and innumerable other things. 

But another Buddhist parallel to Christian super- 
stition is found in family wheels for family prayers. 
The operators are the same in both cases—the old 
women: ` - 


‘In some tents there is a stand in which is placed a large 


family Bible does to a pocket Bible. A thong is fixed to a 
crank, the inmates taking their turn in pulling it; but the 
aged grandmother usually spends most time over it.” 
Family wheels and family prayers, in which one 
member grinds out. both, are strikingly similar. The 
old crone turning the handle and the old crone 
crooning passages of scripture from the depths of 
her easy~chair are first cousins, if not nearer relativs. 
A turn of the wheel, and a prayer goes up. A chap- 
ter read, and God is pleased. If true worship lie in 
the intent, God knows of one as quick as of the other; 
and where is the difference? , 
Really, the parallels between the two superstitions 
are most striking. But why do not the religious pa- 
pers point them out? An argument for the plenary 
inspiration of the scriptures can easily be founded on 


I nner 


‘The Tae.” 

Some months ago the world was startled by the 
production of a new Bible. It was labeled by the 
author, “Oahspe.” Itwas produced, we believe, by J. 
B. Newbrough, a dentist of this city. Mr. Newbrough 
was of course inspired to write it. In the composi- 
tion he had a decided advantage over the Hebrew 
prophets. They were hampered in their expression 
by the incompleteness of the Hebrew language, 
which had no vowels, punctuation points, or spaces 
between words. Thus very much was left to the 
imagination of the translators, who found little diffi- 
culty it making the Bible read several ways, accord- 
ing as their predilections ran to.golden harps or 
brimstone. Mr. Newbrough, however, livs in the 
nineteenth century, which has several modern im- 
provements over the s.c. centuries. Among these is 

the type-writer. When this modern prophet felt in- 
spired he sat down before his machine, closed his 
eyes, and gave to the world a chapter or two of holy 
writ. When the Oahspe was completed it made a 
bulky volume which the modest dentist found beyond 
his means of printing. Recourse was had again to 
divinity, who, or which, assured the author that he 
need not let his heart be troubled—the hard cash 
which skeptical printers demanded would be forth- 
‘coming. Thereafter, Mr. Newbrough asserts, he was 
in the habit of finding thousand dollar bills tucked 
under his office door and of mysteriously receiving 
by mail large sums of money, until enough was on 
hand to print the Oahspe. Having received the con- 
tents of the book by divine inspiration, and of course 
gratuitously, and having been given the lucre where- 
with to satisfy the sordid printer, it would seem that 
Mr. Newbrough ought to hav presented the volumes 
to the world, to the end that the new revelation 
might be duly blown abroad. But Mr. Newbrough 
persisted in charging $7 for the sacred volume, 
and thus many thousands of poor people hav been 
kept from a knowledge of the new gospel. 

But it appears that enough hav heard of the Oahspe 
to found a new sect. It does not require a large 
number to do this. Jesus Christ, Joe Smith, and 
other reformers, began at first with one. Then the 
sect grew. Perhaps the Faithists will grow. At any 
rate, we shall watch with interest the progress of the 
new sect, whose intentions and doings are set forth 
in a circular just forwarded to us. 

“The Tae of the Faithists ” is the beginning of “a 
community unlike anything that has been tried be- 
fore in any part of the world. It is to be built up with 
children.” Herein the Faithists show a marked de- 
gree of worldly wisdom. But the children are to be 
benefited, as may be seen from a clause of their in- 
corporating charter: “The object of our Association 
is to gather in and care for foundlings and orphans, 
and other unprotected infants, and to found them in 
a colony or colonies on western lands, where we shall 
procure a tract of sufficient size; to prohibit the sale 
and use of intoxicating liquors, and where the chil- 
dren may be educated and raised out of sight of 
drunkenness and profanity, so common in our large 
cities.” 

The children thus taken are to be instructed in 
the new Bible, Oahspe, in which the grandeur and 


“There shall be two Councils, an Inner one and an Outer 
one, and the twain shall be known as THE TAE. 

“The Inner Council shall be within the place of Jehovih’s 
chosen, the Faithists in Him, after the manner of my Holy 
Council within the place of the second resurrection of in 
heaven, whose chief I am. 

“ The Outer Council shall be with the world at large, after 
the manner of my sub-Holy Council, which dealeth with mor- 
tals and with the spirits of the first resurrection who dwell on 
earth, 

“Each and every Council shall hav a chief, and his official 
acts shall be founded on the base expressed in the Book of 
Disciplin, to wit—, “hav not the Uzians resolved their col- 
leges into pupils and teachers? and jurisprudence, so that 
testimony and not the judge governeth the decisions? Out of 
the wisdom of the government of the college, and the judge’s 
position in court, thou shalt find the key for the decrees of 
the chief.’ 

«An individual member within the colony shall not transact 
business on his own account with the Outer Council nor with 
the Uzians, even as the angels in the second resurrection in 
heaven manifest not in places below them. ` 

‘Though on earth, and in case of valuéble bequeathment to 


matter over to the Inner Council for benefit of the fraternity. 

“Ag to the second resurrection in heaven your God hath 
said: Whosoever will free himself from all things below shall 
enter therein. Moreover, I said: Go found a place of second 
resurrection on earth in like manner. 

‘Now therefore let this be a law amongst you, that hence- 
forth whosoever joineth a colony shall put away all Uzian 
possessions and bondage ere he become a brother with you. 

“And if a wife desire to enter, and her husband will not, 
she shall say to him: ‘Not I> but Jehovih putteth us asunder; 
for I go not after the things of earth, but my Father in heaven.’ 
And she shall depart away from him. 

“ And if a husband desire to enter, and his wife will not, he 
shall say to her: ‘Not I, but Jehovih putteth us asunder; for 
I go not after the things of earth, but my Father in heaven.’ 
And he shall depart away from her. 

“But when an applicant for membership is encumbered 
with a house, or land, or other earthly possessions, he shall 
donate the same to the Outer Council for the benefit of the 
fraternity.” ; 

As the worldly-minded would say, it was a great 
head that concocted the Oahspe, and one well caleu- 
lated to take care of itself in the matter of wealth. 
Christianity, Mormonism, the Oneida Community, 
the Shakers, hav all been drawn upon for the prin- 
ciples of the scheme, in which benevolence and su- 
perstition are inextricably entangled. It is the old, 
old story of using love and kindness for selfish ag- 
grandizement. The “Outer Council” is but a dis- 
guise for a high priesthood, and like all priesthoods 
will inevitably obtain the lion’s share. Communities 
founded on “divine revelations” are to be distrusted. 
Even though beginning with seeming fairness, they 
are easily perverted. Mormonism was as decent as 
any alleged supernatural religion at first. But new 
revelations can be had. ‘Type writers are compara- 
tivly cheap, and inspired “prophets” are thick as 
huckleberries. Once settled in communities, the 
leader of the Faithists, like the Mormon elders, can 
reduce their servile followers to the most abject con- 
dition of mental and physical slavery by simply get- 
ting an appendix revelation to Oahspe. 

When people co-operate they should co-operate for 
their own good and share the profits of their own 
labor. 
monopolize the products of a whole community's toil, 
even though disguised under the name of benevo- 


an individual member already in the colony, he shall hand the 


No “Outer Councils” should be allowed to 


lence. Prospectuses of the kind issued by the 
Faithists are to be distrusted. Concealed behind 
the altar in the “temple of worship, opened in sub- 
dued light,” there may be a scheme not quite so 
happy in its results as the hooked fish sees on the 
surface. Religion has been used so many times as 
a bait that its temptingness may now be discouy’ ied. 
Let Joe Smith remain the last of the prophets. 


a 


Interesting News. 
Editorial in Banner of Light of the 23a inst. 

By reference to a letter from Cassadaga Lake, in another 
column, it will be seen that George Chainey, the Liberal lect- 
urer of this city, has seen enough of the phenomena to con- 
vince him that Spiritualism is atruth; and that on the 13th he 
publicly avowed his new faith, or rather newly acquired 
knowledge, and renounced Materialism. 


The following is the letter referred to: 


CASSADAGA LAKE CAMP-MEETING. 

To raz Eprror or THE Banner or Lieur: During the past 
few days we hav had lectures from Mrs. E. C. Woodruff, J. 
H. Randall, Mrs. R. S. Lillie, George Chainey; and others, 
while the phenomena of Spiritualism hav been witnessed 
through some of the best mediums in theranks. W. A. Mans- 
field is sustaining and increasing his reputation for the phase 
of slate-writing, having more business than he can easily at- 
tend to. Mrs. E. S. Silverston, just come from Lookout 
Mountain meeting, givs circles for tests, and her psychometric 
readings are very perfect. That jolly but not ethereal lady, 
Dr. J. M. Clark, attends to the ills that flesh is heir to, and to 
see her laugh is better than a tonic; and other mediums de- 
serving of mention did space permit, do their good work day 
by day. Walter Howell made us a pleasant but all too short 
a visit, and Bishop A. Beals dropped in and told us of Spir- 
itualism in the West. Dr. A. W. Edson and wife hav come 
from Lansing, Mich., and at the time I write J. F. Baxter 
ig moving among the people like an inspiring presence. 

The sensation of the week at this place is the conversion 
of George Chainey, the great Liberal orator of Boston, to a 
belief in the Spiritual philosophy. That gentleman, after 
having evolved through the stages of the Methodist and Uni- 
tarian ministry into a full-fledged Freethinker, was brought by 
a seeming accident to this place, where investigation of vari- 
ous phenomena produced a conviction of the truth of im- 
mortality, and placed him upon the highest round in the 
ladder of religious thought. He bravely renounced Materi- 
alism, and on Wednesday, the 13th of the month, in a lecture 
upon the subject, “ My Religious Experience,” he crossed the 
Rubicon of doubt and boldly planted his standard upon the 
field of modern Spiritualism. In his lecture he reviewed 
his entire experience in and out of the church, pictured the 
mental struggles which he experienced in breaking away from 
old associations, and related the history of his labors in the 
field of Liberal thought. He confessed the dissatisfaction 
which he had felt at the lack of enthusiasm among the Lib- 
erals, and considered it due to the Agnosticism which they 
profess. A mere negation has no vital force, and a system 
which can only deny will never giv birth to a great organiza- 
tion. The grand truth which he now has grasped fills him 
with a high enthusiasm, and will be the motiv power of a fut- 
ure career of usefulness to his fellow-man. Instead of going 
upon the stage, as he had contemplated, he will direct his 
efforts to the dissemination of the noble teachings of the Spir- 
itual philosophy. The horizon of his mind had been bounded 
by the limits of this mundane life; now his mental vision 
pierces beyond the grave, and in the abyss of eternity he 
sees gleaming the star of immortal life. He has gone to Onta- 
rio to fill an engagement, but returns immediately to remain 
throughout the season. GRAPHO. 


Extract from the Buffalo Express's Report of his Speech of Confession. 

After two years of labor he found that Agnostics had little 
enthusiasm in propagating their ideas. A mere negation has 
not the vital force of a grand iiving truth. He became dis~ 
heartened, and began to think of proparing himself for the 
stage, confident that the drama can be made a grand instru- 
ment for the propagation of truth. But for a seeming inci- 
dent which brought him to Cassadaga he would hav carried 
out his purpose. That star for him has set, but a far grander 
one to-day shines in its place. When he came here he had no 
more expected to become a Spiritualist than he had expected 
to jump over the moon; but now he can no more doubt the 
fact of spirit communion than he can doubt his own physical 
organism. If we can believe our own senses, we know that 
those who sit before me are but a few compared with the cloud 
of immortals who listen to my words. Between slates are 
written communications from loved ones in their own hand- 
writing. In dark circles where all are adults, childish fingers, 
soft and delicate, lovingly caress the cheek. I ask for no 
more proof, for I do not need it. I make this confession first 
to you, because to you I am indebted for my experience—and 
that experience I would not part with for all the gold of earth. 
I now experience a new desire to pray—not to an unknown 
God, but to the arisen friends who stand by cur side and know 
our griefs and wants—not in a formal, ritualistic way, but as 
friend calls upon friend for sympathy and aid. 


Editorial in same paper. 

The speaker was filled with a greater enthusiasm than at 
any of his previous lectures, and fairly outdid himself in elo- 
quent flights and touching pathos, alternately moving his au- 
dience to stormy applause and tearful silence. 

a 


Tyr benediction of all connected with this office rests upon 
Mr. B. Hussey, of Aroostook county, Maine, for the gift of 
about twenty-five pounds of the best honey that the little busy 
bee ever improved each shining hour ‘putting inside a hive. 


! May long life attend him who makes so good a use of it! 
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Letters from friends. 


Wasuincron, D. C., Aug. 15, 1884. 


Mr. Epiron: Please find inclosed $1.00, for which continue 


the grand old paper four months longer. It keeps up its 
well-earned reputation nobly, and the press of the country is 
beginning to fall into line. Light is dawning. Hell is gone 
and the sulphur smoke has lifted. All Liberals should vote 
for Ben. H. M. Burriexp. 


Dowaciac, Micn., Aug. 14, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $3.50 to pay for Tar Trura 
'. Seeger until January 1, 285. We send the extra fifty cents 
for not paying at the commencement of the year. Long liv 
Tar Truru Suexer. We wish its name was The Civilizer. We 
think that would be the most appropriate name, for we con- 
sider all supernaturalism heathenism. C. A. CODDING. 


s Minnearouis, Aug. 10, 1884. 

Mr. Epitor: I desire to express my hearty appreciation of 
your paper, and send beneath the name of a solid Infidel as a 
new subscriber. Minneapolis has been my kome for only six 
months, yet I hav made a goodly number of Infidel friends, 
This will inform friends in Maine and elsewhere that I am just 
as much of an Infidel ag ever, just as proud of letting the world 
know itin a quict kind of a way. : 
Yours for truth, Gero. S. PERKINS. 

TO OTTO WETTSTEIN. 

My Drar Broruer: Your communication in the last TRUTH 
SEEKER chills every drop of blood in my veins, and makes me 
sick and sad. A thousand icebergs anchored around me would 
not affect me half as much. If we Spiritualists are mistaken, 
if “death ends all,” even then our belief is more cheering, for 
it is ihe only philosophy or religion that has any incentiv to 
noble lives, the only belief that has any sweet, soul-celevating 
music init. With not one note of beautiful, sweet music in 
your cold philosophy, what is there in it to cheer our sad lives? 
It may feed you, my brother, but to my warm, loving soul it is 
sad and chilling, Your friend and brother, 

SEWARD MITCHELL, 


CENTRALIA, Inn., Aug. 12, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: The Liberals of this city hav been honored with 
a lecture by Mr. J. L. Andrew, of Fort Scott, Kansas. Mr. 
Andrew is a clear, forcible, and logical speaker, convincing 
his hearers very soon of the correctness and truthfulness of his 
arguments. The impression produced by this gifted and 
talented orator has won for him the golden opinions of the 
Liberals of this city and surrounding country. He is a young 
man of fine personal appearance. His gestures are elegant 
and impressiv. From here he goes to Kentucky to meet en- 
gagements to lecture. On his return to Kansas, we hope to 
be fortunate enough to engage him to giv us a regular course 

of Liberal lectures. Yours very respectfully, 
WILLIAM Lez, SR., 
Secretary Liberal League. 


New Yorg, Ang. 10, 1884. 
Mr. Epmor: On page 503 of Tus TRUTH SEEKER’S issue of 
the 9th inst., ‘A. A. B.” takes E. B. Foote, Jr., to task for 
writing a most rational article about the “Georgia Wonder.” 
“A, A. B.” asserts that “the tricks of Miss Hurst hav been 
explained over and over again, but the public seem to care 
nothing for the explanations.” If, as he affirms, Mr. Foote 
has “dipped his pen” to befog the readers of Tur Trura 
Seeger, will he not do the same to enlighten them. I would 
suggest, however, thatif he has never attempted to put a chair 
to the floor while Miss Hurst had her hands upon it, nor has 
even been to sec others do it, his efforts to enlighten readers 
of ‘Tue Truru SEEKER will be much more likely to befog them 
than Mr. Foote’s, as that has evidently been the effect upon 
the public of all the explanations (?) which hav so far appeared. 

Come, Mr. “A. A. B.,” let us know all about it. Mmes, 


SEWARD, NEB., Aug. 12, 284. 


National Liberal League, 


Myths.” 
dilapidated condition, owing to careless handling. The wealth 
represented by the thirty-two signers amounts to two and one- 
half million dollars—more than the combined wealth of the 
entire Christian element of the township in which Pomona is 
located. 
tians, those who hay had their names registered in the ‘‘lamb’s 
book,” when they were infants. But I prefer to hav only men 
who hav broken down the walls that the God of superstition 
had erected around them and so numerously pictured at every 
point with his bigoted agents, the parson, the holy man of 
God, the expounder of creeds—often the destroyer of virtue, 
the ravisher of reason, the blighter of the joys of life, the 
curse of the world in which we liv—to hav men who hay the 
moral courage to stand, as rocks, impregnable by their (the 
Christians’) false readings, and hurl them back wrecked, shat- 
tered, and demoralized. 
are being moved by the great power of Freethought on to a 
happier condition. 


presidential candidates. 
Liberals really hay no candidate to vote for, and the only ob- 
ject they can hav is to change the order of things, and then it 
may be “out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 
thing reasonable—Liberals will be not far from right to go the 
other way from the church. 


changed—that is, thé word League. 
veys to other minds the same meaning as it does to me, but it 
seems inconsistent with the search after truth and the pro- 
fessions of Liberals. 
for some secret purpose, which perhaps is not for the good of 
the world. 


the slanderous vagabonds who hay resorted to every means to 
injure their betters because they could not rule them. It will 
only make them feel that they are of great importance, and 
accomplish nothing for the good of the cause. 
would be my advice, unless they first showed a willingness to 
co-operate and drop their misrepresenting course. 


send as per inclosed list. 


with age. 
ents stand Charles B. Reynolds, John Peck, and Holt, on the 
Bible. 


very illogical and so wide of the truth. Sir, the world breath- 


lessly waits for the great secret, Yours in friendship, 
k T. Winter, Materialist. 
Osace Mission, Kas., Aug. 9, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I am pleased to see everyone favoring harmony 
in the National Liberal League at the next Congress. Stand 
by the original Nine Demands. Secularize the state in all de- 
partments. Let no other issue be allowed to enter this or- 
ganization. We hav, each and all of us, ten thousand ideas 
and notions that it would be a blessing to the world to hay 
adopted and practiced. Let us form all the societies necessary 
to carry them out. But don’t pile them all on the back of the 
It will be too great a strain for any 
one back. When the League shall hav secularized the state 
we can retire it with honor, as Garrison did, the Abolition 


party and the Liberalcr when negro slavery was abolished. 


And the good to the world that will result from our achieve- 


‘ments will quite eqval that secured by Garrison and his co- 
laborers. 


Green, Putnam, Chainey, or Burnham will any of 
them be eminently fit for presidents and secretaries. But 


pray don’t ask them to work for less than $2,000 and traveling 


expenses. The money must be raised to suitably pay the 
officers of the League. -H. L. R. Jones. 


Pomona, Can., July 28, 284. 


Mr. Eprtor: Inclosed find $3, for which please send “Bible 
I inclose petition for state secularization. It isin a 


I could get more signatures by presenting it to Chris- 


“The world does move,” and men 
H. L. Save. 
East Broapway, Aug. 12, 284. 


Mr. Eprror: I am very well pleased by your analysis of the 
You hav hit the nail on the head. 


There is one 


I wish the name of the National Liberal League could be 
I don’t know if it con- 


It seems to be, or mean, a combination 


I don’t believe in our humbling ourselvs too much to 


Let them alone, 


Yours truly, M. E. Rose. 


Prescorr, Iowa, Aug. 3, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $27.00 for books, which please 


Tur TRUTH SEEKER was never better—in fact, it improves 
In the foremost row of the able corps of correspond- 


Andrews, Putnam, and Bradford cannot be over-esti- 


Liberal. 


classes. 


brother stands high asa saint. He has a wife, too, but how 
sad and broken she looks, toiling over the wash tub and in 
the kitchen, cooking for several boarders, while he luxuriates. 
in his corpulency sitting in the shade! Still, in the face of all 
this, women are the great supporters of the church. - 

We need women educated for the lecture field as well as | 
men, and in my opinion our cause will drag slowly until there 
are many more Wixons, Slenkers, and Miss Gibsens in our 
land. Children are early taught superstition by mothers, and 
once the seed is planted, it’s hard, indeed, to eradicate the 
poisonous weed. Yours for success, H. B. JONES, ` 


BURLINGTON, Kax., July 20, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: I inclose you my photograph, and $..00 for its 
worth in ‘‘ False Claims,” by our Kansas Liberal, John E. 
Remsburg. I hav sold 126 copies of Ingersoll’s last lecture on 
‘“ Orthodoxy,” commencing about June ist, and am selling one 
occasionally yet. I hav made it a point to sell as many to | 


young men as possible, and hav placed one in the hands of 


three of our city clergymen. I hav learned that two and three 
hav read the same pamphlet, It is more difficult to introduce 
“Faise Claims,” as Brother Remsburg is not as popular yet 


as Ingersoll. 


Will Tus TRUTH SEEKER giv us, its readers, the status of 
Butler, Blaine, and Cleveland on orthodoxy? Butler was in- 
trusted with the petition that was presented to the House of 


‘Representativs a few years ago for the repeal or modification 


of the Comstock law, and I judge by his speeches that he is a 
And we also hav a right to claim him on account of 
the interest he manifests in the elevation of ‘the laboring 
The Greenback or legal tender cause is gaining 
slowly but continuously, here in the West, and I hope to hear 
that Butler has polled a heavy vote all over the country, if not 
elected. And if the Democrats had not committed political 
suicide at Chicago in not nominating him—-to please the old 


Shylock, monopoly—if they had taken him instead of Cleve- 
land, he would be our next president. 
of a number of the other parties. 
Supreme Court has given the Prohibitionist the blues, and the 
sooner old orthodoxy is defeated in making another link in her 
chain to nite church and state in that scheme, the better it 
will be for the people. 


That was the opinion 
The late decision of our - 


Curis. BROWN. 


MILWAUKEE, ORE., Ang. 12, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I was out to one of those camp-meetings the 


other day where they consider it a sin to pray out loud and be 
heard for your much speaking. But they will hop up and spat 
their hands and declare that they are anointed and sanctified 
by the Holy Ghost. _ 
ister raised both of his hands and ordered the front seats ’ 
cleared. Then reaching his hands out over the audience he 
said: “ All you that wishes for anything, come and kneel down 
at this anxious seat—the least thing you may desire, either in _ 
earth or in heaven—come and kneel at this anxious seat.” . 
They commenced stringing in, and finally all got down but | 
me—thirty-five all told. Then he reached out his hands as 
though he wanted to get me right around the neck, and says, 


So after it began to die down, the min- 


‘ Come! come!—anything that you least desire either in earth 


or heaven.” I saw that he meant me, and I rose. up and said 
that I could not think of one single thing that I really desired. 
Said I, “I hav enough of this world’s good to last me while I 
stop here, and I don’t feel as though I wanted any more; and 
as for heavenly or spiritual things, I hav a fair share, for I was 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost.” 
Said I, ‘The sanctification of the Holy Ghost carries its mark 
with it, and the mark is a spiritual gift. 
about it so plain that we need not make any mistakes, and he 
that has a spiritual gift may claim sanctification by the Holy 
Ghost, and no others hav a right to make the claim.” By that 
time he had squatted by the bench with the rest, and I picked 
up my hatand left. I got off about forty rods, turned around, 
made a very low bow, and bid the camp good-bye. 


“Glory to God!" he yelled. 


Paul tells you all 


E. W. CRESSEY. 


Paciric, Mo., Aug. 11, 1884, 
Mr. Evrror: I thought I would accommodate you with those 


back numbers you called for without saying a word, but, dear 


friend, it seems impossible for me to do so because of what I 
read. As a rule, insult is heaped on injury. Much I hay 
suffered in body and mind; much through what is denounced. 


Mr. Eprronr: After a long time I make another effort to pay 
my subscription due Tue Truru SEEKER. I hav read your 
paper from the first number. It arrives here in Nebraska 


mated in their line. Elmina has become familiar to and ad- 
mired by every reader. E. C. Walker, J. L. York, and a host 


of others—especially Miss Wixon—merit praise. 


promptly. 

I would like to attend the Congress this fall, but it is too 
faraway. I attended the Congress in St. Louis in 1882, and it 
was & happy treat for me. 

Tam staggered about our election. I think I'll balk until 
some pledge is made which the Liberal League demands. I 
am now in the seventy-third year of my age, and am anxious 
that something be ‘‘ did” pretty soon: 

I£ we in this place could hav one week of Liberal lectures by 
‘a good organizer, we could boast of one of the best auxiliaries 
in the West. This young city of Seward (two thousand inhab- 
itants) is alive with Infidels, We proclaim our principles on 
all occasions. H. L, Boxers. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Aug. 15, 1884. 

Mn. Eprror: The laws of nature, like nature itself, hav ever 
existed. Neither nature norits laws are the production of any 
power or force superior to or distinct from itself. No God, 
gods, or any ideal spirit power, in which Brother Seely seems 
to believe, hath one iota to do with nature’s forces or laws. 
The universe is an eternity, and all its motions to everlasting 
activities are within its own independent supremacy. 

But the eternity of matter, as a universe, doth not imply 
that animal life, including man, is also eternal. The eternal 
existence of nature is one thing, and the transient existence of 
animal life is another. The one is an eternal entity, the other 
is not. Will Brother Seely clearly state what is the name of 
the entity or force which he asserts acts on matter, but is not 
matter, either in name or property, but something quite dis- 
tinct? Let Brother Seely show wherein Materialists are so 


field for operation is widening. 
preparing the minds for a peaceful earthly future, when super- 
naturalism shall be a belief of the past, and when all dare 
avow their honest belief and not conceal their name and resi- 
dence for fear of being persecuted or ostracized. 


in these parts. 


Its 
It is sowing the good seed, 


Tus TRUTH SEEKER is growing grander and greater. 


I, like many others, depend on my labor for a livelihood, 


yet I never fail to giv theology a stab whenever an opportu- 
nity presents itself, and, therefore, my heterodox views are well 
known, inasmuch as after reading THE TRUTH SEEKER I gen- 
erally send it around where I think it will do the most good, 
hoping thereby to gain some adherents to Freethought. 


Yours truly, Joun W. YEADON. 
Bexrox, Texas, Aug. 12, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: Preaching and drouth is the order of the day 
As farmers hav no crops to gather, thoy are 
passing the time in thanking ‘‘Gaud” for all his mercies. 


The long-prevailing drouth that is parching crops up so fast 
is sent by the Lord to humble. ùs into submission, they say. 


The Baptists are howling away on their third week, and not 
one, I hear, has gained yet, but a few knelt at their seats a 
few nights ago after the proposition of the acting clown, to 
thus show their preference whether, at any lime, they preferred 
to go heavenward then the other place; and hence they are 
encouraged to continue the Lord’s fight. I heard the local 
preacher of this church remark the other day that ‘women 
were the first starter of evil, and to this day three-fourths 
of all crimes and mishaps to men in this world might be traced 


to woman’s doings.” This is true Bible doctrin, and this good ! 


control and influence. 


as a fraud and a humbug. That is, being subject to spirit 
I say, all this injury, all this ridicule, 
and these names of fraud, idiots, and what not, are very bitter. 


I, together with all those who believe in such, am confronted. 
and denounced for their writing. Here, again, is this “ Real- 
istic Meditation” of Otto Wettstein occupying the first and 
foremost place in Tue TRUTA SEEKER, as though it was the 
greatest truth, when, in reality, it is the sheerest nonsense. 
He, the almighty, self-created, fails to create a spirit. 


The 
elements that he gathers vanish. O my! O my! and that is 
evidence per se there are no souls—no spirits. Are such ideas, 
such assumptions, not idiotic? Let me ask this mighty rea- 
soner, has he made himself, or is his capacity—the power of 
his state—a mighty reasoner, as he is himself? Hav the laws 


which constitute him created him, or he them? Now I đe- 


mand of him, and them (his kind), to say which. Only a fool 
can talk the way he does. What? organisms may be analyzed 
and resolved into their component parts by man, and yet that 
which does it has, after all, no real existence? And with this 
same *‘none-real,” this same ‘‘nonentity,” he would under- 
take to analyze, to dissect, a human soul or spirit, nature’s 
whole and total ego! You! who declared in the Iron- Clad Age 
that this world was but an insignificant dot! What must you 
compare to it? Now, answer. If there were no spirit, no 
mind, or entity, what could analyze, what could solve the ob- 
ject, what-could judge of cause and contend it itself ag the 
condition? Now, I want you to come right out on that. Tell 
us, deluded Spiritualists, what sort of matter your matter is 
that can claim such prerogativ of conceiving. Has it never 
occurred to you, sir, that spirit is not a concrete affair, and 
does not bear the same relation to the object sense? Is corn 


` 
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the same as whisky, or wine as grape? How would you prove 
it? How would you prove man a spirit when he is-dead? 
Your whole three columns contain nothing that has a rational 
relation to matter and spirit. You talk a great deal about 
game, but never once call attention to the hunter, which is 
spirit. Whether the spirit world is a reality or not, thought 
has object, and so has the dream, and youknowit. Does that 
not prove such a state? Ah, but you cannot apply it, you say. 
That is just what is the matter. Beeause it is in spirit, that is 
the why. A. H. Kevuczr. 


Bounprr CREEK, Car., Aug. 7, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Here I am, back in California. I hav been 
traveling since May, and hav been able to get and read but 
five or six copies of the good old Truru Sesser in all this 
time. You are no doubt sending my TRUTH SEEKER to 
` Russellville, Tonn., where I stopped for over two years. I 
could not endure the enervating heat of the South. I was 
raised there, and lived there until I was twenty-five years of 
. age, but hav lived from 1850 to 1881 here in California. I hav 
lived longer in this state than in any other, so this is properly 
my home; and I am proud of it, chiefly because it is one of 
the most Liberal states in the Union, and that you know is 
equivalent to saying it is one of the most enlightened. I love 
this climate. It is warm - yes, we may even say it is hot, but 
the cool breezes prevent the sun from baking our brains into 
superstitious pancakes, as in Tennessee and the most South- 
ern states. I find that the Jehovah doctrins flourish best in 
hot climates, and am fully convinced that the gentleman who 
invented the idea that evil spirits are most effectually punished 
in the hottest of all climates, had utterly failed to observe how 
very favorable extreme heat is to the growth of superstition. 

I am behind for the year of 1884, but will pay up soon. I 
hav hardly been here long enough to get my breath good yet, 
but hav found a man who wants to try Tue TRUTH SEEKER for 
three months, I think, judging from the way he talks, he will 
become a permanent subscriber. I send you the postage 
stamps. .Please send Tax TRUTH SEEKER to the address of 
said man, viz., Boulder Creek, Santa Cruz Co., Cal.—there, I 
hav forgotten the name of the man. I will go right off to the 
adjoining place and see him. Later.—I hav been to see him 
and now inclose his name. Wm. L. WARLEY. 


Sr. Jouns, Arz., Aug., 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Before reading Col. Kelso’s book, I wrote to a 
young lady cousin of mine who resides with her parents in the 
town of Modesto, California, to get her opinion of the colonel; 
and knowing her to be strictly orthodox, I expected she would 

- giv the colonel a real Christian send-off. Here is what she 
says of Col. Kelso: ‘As to Col. Kelso, I do not know him per- 
sonally, but papa is well acquainted with him, and says Col. 
Kelso is a good man, and that everybody likes him. - Papa says 
the only objection he has to Mr, Kelso is on account of his In- 
fidelity. By occupation Mr. Kelso is a teacher, and a good one 
too; he is also a poet, and occasionally writes poetry. Papa 
says he is strictly honest in all his dealings.” Her orthodox 

_ opinion of the colonel would not hay biased me one way or the 
other; I simply wrote to get her views out of mere curiosity. 
It is strange the Christian press canne* see one redeeming vir- 
tuein an Infidel. Nomatier how i vnorably he may act toward 
his fellow-man, if he but holds independent views on religious 
matters contrary to the established dogmas, he must be ostra- 
cized. This proves their weakness, for if their so-called relig- 
ion is of divine origin, and not an institution of man, they 
should not hav come to fear for the result, as the omnipotent, 
whatever or whoever that may be, certainly has the power, ac- 
cording to the Christian view, to take care of his own affairs 
I hav too high an opinion of the human understanding, too 
much confidence in the natural common sense of mankind, to 
believe for a moment that a single Bible-pounder of the pe- 
riod, who possesses as much reasoning power as a clam, can 
or does believe the divine-origin humbug; but on the other 
hand, he or they know full well the Christian religion, and all 
others, are mere inventions of man, gotten up for his own self- 
ish interests. 

Inclosed please find three dollars, for which send one “ Bi- 
ble Myths.” 

Go on with the good work, enlightening all who desire to 
know the truth. Hoping that truth and reason must prevail, 
Tam Yours in the cause, A. F. BANTA. 

t 


VINELAND, N. J., July 28, 1884. 

Mr. Enrror: Mr. Perry, in his criticism of my last commu- 
nication, states that Mr. Putnam says thatthat which perceives 
and knows of formsis nothing. If I understand Mr. Putnam, 
he says that that which perceives and knows is matter, but 
that perception and thought are not things. When I ask, Are 
the senses that perceive and the brain which knows not things ? 
Mr. Perry says: “It seems that the gentlemen makes no dis- 
tinction between sensations and perceptions and the organs 
by which they are conveyed to the mind. Now, I ask, if it is 
the mind that perceives and knows of things, of what use are 
organs to convey. sensations and perceptions to the mind? 
We know there are nerves that lead to the brain, but what 
nerve leads to the mind? Again, Mr. Perry says, “ ‘The 
thought that moves the form is better and higher than the 
form, no matter how beautiful the latter may be.” Now, this 
assertion I deny, for itis on the body that thought and its 
quality depends. The body is not that gross thing Spiritual- 
ists would hav us believe. It is self-acting, it generates its 
own force, and builds up its own frame; it feels by the use of 
its nerves, and thinks by the action of its brain; it needs no 

‘parasite to prompt or guide it. ; 

Mr. Perry asks, “How does he know that consciousness, 
having evolved from, or by any other means associated with, 
the most advanced organic forms, will at death, cease to be so 
associated?” I know it because the dead form is not conscious. 
Consciousness is only evolved by aliving organic form. Again 
he says, “I do not belieye that friend Rothwell has studied all 
the facts of nature, and J doubt his authority for saying that 


the mind decays with the body, and at death there is no more 
thought, as thought is but nervous motion.” It is not neces- 
sary to hav studied all the facts of nature to know that the 
mind decays with the body. I hav known several instances, 
and I will refer to the account of the death of Mr. Weed, 
where it is stated that for some time before his death his mind 
failed. And Mr. Emerson, I believe, for some time before his 
death showed proof of mental decay. 

In conclusion I will refer to Mr. Perry’s last assertion. He 
says the body and mind are not one thing, but two things— 
intimately connected and related, but still distinct things. 
This is equal to saying that a bell and its sound are not one 
thing, but two things—intimately connected and related, but 
still distinct things. Can-Mr. Perry show that sound is a 
thing? Respectfully, P. ROTHWELL. 


Burr Oax, Mirca., Aug. 12, 284. 

Mr. Enrtor: In a letter published in Tues TRUTH SEEKER of 
August 2d, Mr. John A. Gerting says he would like the paper 
better “‘if you printed fewer articles on Spiritualism, which I 
consider a grand humbug.” Did not Mr. Gerting feel con- 
scious of a little selfishness creeping over him when he penned 
that remark? No matter how grand a humbug Spiritualism 


may be, there are many estimable citizens who sincerely ‘a mail robber. 


believe that a pure and valuable philosophy may be estab- 
lished on its alleged facts, and those persons ought not to be 
deprived of the privilege of making their statements. Being 
an Agnostic, of course, I hay yet to see the first particle of 
evidence that any such thing as a spirit ever existed, but Tan 
TEUTH SEmKER comes nearer my ideal of a Freethought paper 
just because it admits an occasional article on Spiritualism, 
the tariff, and other questions upon which its readers are cer- 
tain to disagree. The present management cannot be too 
highly commended for showing clearly that the pipe of bigotry 
is entirely out in Tur TRUTH SEEKER office; and let me add 
that the moment it is lit that moment the influence of the 
paper will begin to decline. Instead of being an annoyance, 
it is a real pleasure to me to see the supreme and loving con- 
fidence in Spiritualism shown by such persons as Mrs. Sever- 
ance. See how happy she is in her rock-rooted faith, and 
how sure that the object of her devotion is a fountain of bless- 
ings at which thirsty wayfarers hav already been greatly re- 
freshed, and whose streams of joy will flow yet more copiously 
in the good timecoming! ButI would kindly suggest to those 
very confident persons that it would place them on safer 
ground, and they would convince just as many if they would 
use the word believe, instead of know, when referring to super- 
natural things. No man knows anything that cannot be dem- 
onstrated. There may be a degree of probability so great that 
we are almost forced to regard it as equivalent to certainty, 
but if any element of proof is lacking, we should not use the 
word know to express our opinion of the matter. It is strange 
that there are intelligent people in this country at this day 
who cannot see that a positiv assertion either for or against 
the existence of a God or a supernatural world, is simply a 
waste of so much breath that might be better employed. 
Wher all the data and conditions of proof are absolutely 
wanting to a proposition, the “I believe” of the old church 
creeds is as strong an expression as any one is justified in mak- 
ing. In regard to politics I am glad to see that the course of 
Tue Trora SEEKER is above reproach. There is much temp- 
tation to mix in political discussion, but to do so continuously, 
even though briefly, would prove ruinous to any Freethought 
paper. No matter how independent the paper may be, it is 
poison to its infiuence to be giving frequent expressions of 
opinion in regard to candidates, parties, political squabbles, 
etc. An editor of a Liberal paper cannot be too careful of 
those dangerous reefs. On political matters Tus TRUTA 
SEEKER wisely says but little, and even less, I think, would be 
still better. I hav a smaller Liberal journal in mind that 
would do well to heed the above remarks. N. G. WATKINS. 


CHARMING DALE, Arizona, June 18, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: Books and your explanatory letter arrived to- 
day at Charming Dale. ` So you see that Charming Dale is 
still here and is likely to always remain here. 

Now for a story, and a true one. Honor is the subject of 
my story. 7 

In the year 1867, I emigrated with my family of wife and 
five children to this country. Neither pen nor tongue can 
describe the difficulties through which I passed in journeying 
to and making a permanent settlement in this country, so the 
narration of the many skirmishes with the nativs, the robbing 
of my stock, the burning of my house, the stealing of my 
crops, we will leave only to be remembered among tbe things 
that were. But after arriving here all my energies were bent 
to the building up of this country, and especially its educa- 
tional interests. And as the result of one branch of my efforts, 
Charming Dale sprang out of its wild and naturally worthless 
condition into a lovely garden surrounded by cosy dwellings 
and several work-shops, and ornamented with artificial groves 
of both wild and fruit-bearing trees, and shrubbery both use- 
ful and ornamental. Every season——yes, every day—has added 
new luster to the charms of Charming Dale. Its location is 
on a generally-traveled road, the mail route, which, before the 
coming of the A. P. Railroad, was the most popular, a daily 
mail, with its eastern terminus at Prescott, the capital of the 
territory, and its western on the Pacific coast, passing daily. 
I secured the establishment of a post-office, and was myself 
the post-master for three years, during which time a series of 
mail robbing from registered packges was committed in the 
office at Prescott, The post-master there was a Christian, ac- 
tiv in-his church, but coy and utterly. reticent when it was dis- 
covered that a robbery had been committed in his office, and 
although he did not do the -robbing, yet being responsible, 
therefore he used his Christian position to cast the suspicion 
upon me. The detectiv agent—a fawning villain—used every 
effort in his power to convict me, and twice placed me under 
arrest, seized my office, and all the paraphernalia belonging 
thereto, and after giving me duplicate schedule receipts for the 


{and honest to the convictions of his own senses. 


same he stole them, leaving me nothing whereby I could es- 
tablish my rights or claims against the government. He 
grossly misrepresented me in San Francisco and made no re- 
turns to Washington of the amount of postage stamps he took 
from me, without which there was a small balance due 
me from the government, and in posting up the auditor issued 
a small warrant in my favor, which I sent by a gentleman to 
San Francisco. . It was repudiated, and the bearer insulted, 
with the statement, “That is from the mail-robbing post- 
master.” . - : 

The mail matter which you sent was unfortunate enough to 
fall into the San Francisco office, and, no doubt, to continue 
the insult, it was returned. If it had been allowed to come 
on I should hav received it at my nearest post-office. I am 
an Infidel in the entire sense of the word, which is only 
another name fora truly honest man—honest to the world, 
When they 
ceased to persecute mo, one of the deputies in the Prescott 
office, fearing that they would spot him, cut his own throat, 
and thus relieved the world of his presence and the only 
witness against the remaining one. And thus the matter 
stands to-day. It has never been sifted out, and probably 
never will, while I stand in the cyes of government officials ag 
Trembling now as Tam on the verge of the 
grave, justice will never be done mo. But as long as I liv, 
Charming Dale is my address, and damn the government 
officials that refuse to forward my mail matter. 

Yours and Tus TRUTH SEEKER’S forever, S. C. Rogers. 


25, 


Rıcnrord, Vr., July 284. 

Mr. Eprror: “ But without faith, it is impossible to please 
God. For he that cometh to God must believe that God 
exists, and is a rewardor of those who diligently seek hin” 
«Heb. xi, 6). Here it is intimated that some one may come to 
God and not believe he exists, or that he is a rewardor! The- 
devil will hav no such folks, if there is a devil. In this text 
is shown the grand secret of priestcraft. Thore is not in the 
world to-day one particle of good evidence, to prove to our 
sober reason ahd senses that there is such a real entity as the 
Jewish or Christian’s God in the universe, aside from nature. 
What is nature? Answer. Boundless space, and all it con- 
tains. But all priests of superstition, Brahman, Bhuddist, 
Zoroastrian, Mohammedan, Egyptian, and all others, hav fab- 
ricated names, and made them persons, real Almighties, who 
created all things out of nothing. So each of the thousands 
of gods is the only true and living God, and every sect is the 
only true superstition, roligion, idolatry. Tho Jewish, Chris- 
tian God is omnipotent, omnipresent, omnixciont, nnd immut- 
able. He who does not believe an omnipotent God could not 
drive ont the Canaanites, because they had chariots of iron, 
shall be damned! He who does not believe that an omni. 
present, immutable God came down to see if Adam and Eve 
were in the garden-trap, and talked with Noah about drown- 
ing the world, and canie down to see the Tower of Babel 
(Gen, xi, 5), and came down to seo if the Sodomites had dene 
as he heard they had—“ If not, ho would know ”—(Gen, xviii, 
21); also came down upon Mount Sinai (Gen. xix, 20)—he that 
believeth these things not shall be damned. Who can believe 
that an immutable, unchangeable God could make the uni- 
verse and pronounce it very good (Gen. i, 31), and be sorry 
afterwards, and grieved at his heart? We hav no evidence 
that the Jewish God ever made one man know that such a 
thing ever existed. We wonder that a being with such attri- 
butes as are ascribed to him did not make everybody know 
positivly. Proof conclusiv that there is not such a thing ! 
Then the Jesus, that came into the world to save sinners, 
tasted death for every man, claimed that he was co-equal and 
co-eternal with the Jew God, and never made one person, even 
his own mother, know that he was anything but the carpen- 
ter’s son, at which trade he worked until ho began to be about 
thirty years old, aud had increased in wisdom and stature (Luke 
iii, 23; ii, 52). Wonder when God Almighty began to be about 
thirty years of age! What year was it Jesus would not allow 
Simon Barjona, or anybody else, to ‘call him Messiah? He 
forbid anyone to tellit. Yet we are all to be damned if we 
do not believe he was perfect God and perfect man, of the 
same substance, power, and eternity with the father (Metho- 
dist. creed, Art. 1 and 2, John Wesley; also see Athanasius). 
Jesus did not reveal to Simon that he was Messiah, but said 
his father had (Matt. xvi, 17). Faith is the giftof God. We are 
saved by hope. We are saved through fear. Wo aro saved 
by faith. **Faith cometh by hearing” (Rom, x, 17) a thousand 
differing mystagogs who.tell lies in a pulpit for a salary. All 
promis heaven to those who employ them. AN superstitions 
faith is equally sincere—all a human damning curse. Real 
things here are all we hav got a capacity to deal with. We 
know nothing about God, devil, heaven, holl, or future life, 
only what priests tell us. We know not what any Bible 
means, only as we hire a priest to tell us. That is our faith 
ou which we rely. It is a great mystery that the Christian’s 
God, who knew enough to make the universe out of nothing, 
could not manage it without an Abraham, and Moses, giv- 
ing the keys to Simon Barjona, the Satan and the pope, now 
his vicegerent on earth. There are some twenty texts in our 
Bible that affirm we shall hav no knowledge or conseiousness 
after we are dead. Whatif there are as many that lead us to 
think that when we are dead wo are not dead, if all priests do 
‘affirm it for a salary? God don’t know, or ho would not Lav 
made our Bible to support both notions. Who knows that 
man individually will liv after he is dead? No God has told 
us; we hav nothing but priests babbling for a salary. Iver 
since two men lived on earth, the law of humanity has re- 
quired: “Do to others as you would hav them do to yous 
And do not to others what you would not hav done to your- 
self.” Which covers all morality and virtue—the whole duty 
of man. All else is hypocrisy. Josera Noves. 

i e 
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heart can wish for, as to comfort, physically, 
are yet not happy. The rich and those who 
hav the most luxuries are sometimes the most 
miserable. They suffer the same as the poor.” 

“Did Aunt Avis hav to suffer ?” z 

“She did—very much. She was not rich, 
except in her good health and happy spirits, 
but she did not suffer simply because she was 
poor-—oh, no! Very early she was trained to 
work, to use the foot-wheel, the spinning- 
wheel, and the great looms that made the 
yarn she spun into cloth. She had little time 
to play, as girls havin these days, but when 
she did play she no doubt enjoyed it as much 
as any girl does to-day. She was witty and 
lively, and made many friends. In course of 
time she became a young woman, and then she 
had lovers. Among them was a young soldier 
of the war of 1812. Aunt Avis was- bright, 
smart, and industrious. He thought she would 
make him a good wife, and he wanted to marry 
her. After a brief courtship they were mar- 
ried, and began housekeeping. And we may 
suppose that Aunt Avis was as happy as the 
birds when they begin nest-building in the 
spring of the year. She worked and sung all 
day, just as the birds do. By and by there 
came a sweet little baby to her—a new, fresh, 
little life, as bright and beautiful as the rosy 
morning.” 

“I s’pose she was happier than ever, then,” 
said Susie, 

“Yes, she must hay been. The world sud- 
denly grew broader and brighter, and she felt 
a new and stronger interest in life, when she 
held that little bud of a human being in her 
fond, motherly arms, And after awhile when 
another ‘ wee darling’ came, and she had two 
little chubby babies to care for and love, she 
doubtless thought she had reached the acme 
of human happiness, Of course she had to 
work harder than ever, but she was young and 
strong, not more than twenty, and she did not 
mind hard work, but toiled and sang merrily 
all day. At that time they lived in a secluded 
spot away over by the ‘swamp meeting-house,’ 
as the little church was called. Peoplein those 
far-off days ate coarse food, and a great deal of 
corn and rye meal. They carried the corn 
that they raised on the farms to grist mills, and 
had it ground into meal. The mill thatground 
for Aunt Avis was a good long distance off, 
not far this side of the city of Providence, in 
Rhode Island. One day Aunt Avis said to her 
husband, ‘We are almost out of meal, dear, 
did you know it?” f 

“¢Tg that so?--then I must go to mill to- 
morrow. It is a long journey, and I shall hav 
to start by break of day.’ And the father of 
the two pretty babies tossed the oldest one in 
the air, and said, ‘What does daddy’s boy want 
meal for?’ 

«To make some hasiee poodin’!’ lisped the 
little fellow, then three years old. ‘Itis dood.’ 

“I think it is good, too!” laughed Susie. 
“Tt does very well for a change.” 

“Joel Barlow wrote a long poem to Hasty 
Pudding. He says: 

‘I sing the sweets I know, the charms I feel, 

My morning incense, and my evening meal— 

The sweets of Hasty Pudding. Come, dear 
bowl, 

Glide o’er my palate, and inspire my soul. 

The milk beside thee, smoking from the kine, 

Its substance mingled, married in with thine, 

Shall cool and temper thy superior heat, 

And save the pains of blowing while I eat,’ 

“He thought Hasty Pudding superior to ‘Hoe- 
cake,’ ‘Johnny-cake,’ or ‘Corn-dodgers,’ and 
ended his poem thus: 


Childyen’s Corner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all’ Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest dte,” 


This Life is What we Make It. 


Let’s oftener talk of noble deeds, 
And rarer of the bad ones, | 

And sing about our happy days, 
And not about the sad ones, 

We were not made to fret and sigh, 
And when grief sleeps to wake it, 

Bright happiness is standing by— 
This life is what we make it. 


Let’s find the sunny side of men, 
Or be believers in it; 
A light there is in every soul 
That takes the pains to win it. 
Oh! there’s a slumbering good in all, 
And we perchance may wake it; 
Our hands Contain the magic wand; 4 
This life is what we make it, 


Then here’s to those whose loving hearts 
Shed light and joy about them! 
Thanks be to them for countless gems 
We ne’er had known without them. 
Oh! this should be a happy world 
To all who may partake it; 
The fault’s our own if it is not— 
This life is what we make it. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Aunt Avis. 


“Won't you tell me about. my Aunt Avis ?” 
said little Susie one day. ‘You know she is 
dead now, and I went to the funeral. It was 
all so strange to me, for I never saw her so 
still before. Poor Aunt Avis, she is resting 
now,” and Susie breathed a little sigh, and 
drew her chair close to mine. ` 

Aunt Avis was “great-aunt” to little Susie, 
by her father’s side, and “aunt” by courtesy 
to almost everybody in her neighborhood, so, 
with others, I, too, called her aunt. 

“Will you begin now ?” inquired Susie, with 
her usual impatience. 

“Yes,” I said, “I will begin now, and you 
may ask all the questions you like.” 

Children like to ask questions. It is their 
right to do so, for everything is new to their 
young minds, and they are entitled to civil, in- 
telligent, and comprehensiv answers, 

“Aunt Avis was born ninety years ago, in 
Dighton, a pretty town on Taunton River.” 

“ Ninety years is a good long while, isn’t it, 
auntie ?” : 

“Yes; almost a century,” 

“ And what is a century ?” 

“Tt is a period of time—a hundred years. 
Well, when Aunt Avis was born—” 

“ And what is it to be born, auntie? “What 
does it mean ?” 

“Tt means that a new being is come into the 
life of this world, to grow from babyhood into 
childhood; to expand, develop, progress on to 
womanhood or manhood, according to sex; to 
hav interests, hopes, joys, and fears; to work, 
to plan, to love, and to grieve and be sad and 
sorrowful; to make mistakes and blunders, 
sometimes; to finally grow aged and—” 

“ Yes, but go on about Aunt Avis.” 

“ Well, we must suppose she was a healthy, 
handsome baby, and was loved, petted, and 
played with, and that her parents made many 
plans for her, and had many bright hopes for 
her future. This was a new country ninety 
and a hundred years ago, and Aunt Avis did 
not hav advantages that little girls hav to-day. 
Everybody spun and wove all the cloth that 
was used in making the garments that they 
wore, and it was not of the finest quality, 
either, but it was homespun and durable.” 

“ What is homespun and durable ?” 

“ That which is spun at home, and durable 
is that which lasts a long time.” 

“ Aunt Avis was durable, then, wasn’t she ? 
She lasted so long—ninety years.” 

“ Yes, she was durable. She was of good 
stock ?” 

‘What do you mean by good stock ?” 

“I mean that her parents and grandparents 
were healthy, and not diseased; that they were 
firm and hardy, had good blood and good con- 
stitutions, and gave the same to her, which is 
the best heritage under the sun. Do you un- 
derstand ?” i 

“Yes, auntie—go on.” 

“ There were no steamboats, railroads, tele- 
graphs, telephones, electric lights then; no 
stoves, no carpets, no gas, not any of the mod- 
ern conveniences that are considered indis- 
pensable to comfortable living, nowadays.” 

“ But I suppose people were just as happy 
then as now—don’t you think go?” 

‘Perhaps happier. Surroundings do not 
make happiness. Some who hav all that 


‘Fear not to slaver; ’tis no deadly sin. 

Like me free Frenchman, from your joyous 
chin 

Suspend the ready napkin; or, like me, 

Poise with one hand your bowl. upon your 
knee; 

Just in the zenith your wise head project; 

Your full spoon, rising in a line direct, 

Bold as a bucket, keeda no drops that fall, 

The mice montha bowl will surely catch them 
all. 

“ Well, go on with the story; it is all true, 
isn’t it?” and Susie raised her beautiful eyes 
inquiringly. 

“Every word. The next morning, bright 
and early, the horse was saddled and bridled, 
a bushel of corn in a bag was swung across the 
horse’s back, and Aunt Avis brought the smalt- 
est baby, only three weeks old then, for its 
papa to kiss, while the other baby clung around 
his knees and said: ‘ Daddy tiss me, too,’ which 
he did, and then, taking the face of Aunt Avis 
between his two hands, he kissed her, telling 
her to keep the supper warm, as he would, 
perhaps, hay to wait for the grist, and would 
not, probably, return till nightfall. Then he 
mounted his horse and rode away whistling. 

“ Aunt Avis went on with her work, nursed 
the babies, and sang lullabies to them all day, 
while she thought of the lover husband gone 
to mill. 
story.” 

« Yes, auntie.” 


| beggar,’ was her reply; ‘I will make my own 


Now comes the strangest part of this 


“ About sunset, Aunt Avis began to look up 
the road, and to listen for the sound of horse’s 
feet. She kept the table waiting, nor would 
she eat one mouthful till he should come, but 
she gave the children their supper and -put 
them tobed. There were no near neighbors, 
and she was alone with her children. It was 
in August, and warm weather. Night cameon 
with its lengthening shadows, and still he did 
not come. The merry song was hushed on 
Aunt Avis’s lips as she watched and waited. 
What could hav detained him so long? She 
grew.anxiousand tearful. Presently the moon 
came up, and, in the bright moonlight, she 
could see a long distance up and down the 
narrow country road. Nine, ten, eleven 
o’clock by the hour-glass, and still he did not 
come. Throwing her blue and white apron 
over her head, she went outin the dead of the 
night, and walked a little way up the road lig- 
tening. Tall ferns and golden rod with its 
heavy yellow clusters of flowers grew on either 
side of the road, and brushed her clothing as 
she passed. There wasno breeze stirring, and 
the stillness was oppressiv, only broken by the 
call of some night bird, or some animal as it 
fled swiftly to its home amid the sumach and 
and young maples. Backand forth she walked 
atintervals, straining her eyes and ears, watch- 
ing, listening, with, heavy, aching heart the 
wholenight through, and still he did not come. 

«The next day a messenger was dispatched to 
the mill, and returned at night with no tidings 
of the missing husband and father, who had 
not been even at the mill. Day after day, 
night after night, Aunt Avis watched, waited, 
listened, looked for the return of her husband, 
The summer fled into autumn, and autumn 
was lost in the winter, and still he came not, 
nor were any tidings heard of the wanderer, or 
of his horse. Ah, how Aunt Avis trusted and 
hoped for his coming! How she scorned the 
thought of his faithlessness! He would come, 
he must come! He could not so heartlessly 
desert her and his little ones—she would not 
believe it. Many nights she would go out in 
the road, and look eagerly, tearfully, hope- 
fully, for his approach, but he never came. 
There was no telegraph then, no railway, as I 
hav said, only the slow, plodding stage coach, 
but by-and-by Aunt Avis began to watch for a 
letter from him. But all in vain. The months 


lagged along until they grew into a year, and |. 


that year went to make other years, and still 
he did not come. 

One baby sickened and died, and its dear lit- 
tle body was laid away in the ground. 

The song did not return to the lips of Aunt 
Avis again, and slowly, painfully, she realized 
that she was alone with her one boy, to battle 
with life as best she could.” 

“She didn’t die, Auntie ?” 

« No, she could not die, because she was ex- 
pecting her husband every day, and she felt 
that she could not die till he came, 

“ She had to put her mind to the business of 
living, providing for herself and the little one 
still with her, ‘I must work, or I shall go 
wild—lI shall be a raving maniac,’ she said. ` 

“ And so she toiled, early and late, and only 
wept in the night, when everbody else slept. 

‘“ She toiled and saved, for he might return 
poor and desolate, she said. People proffered 
her means, but, ‘I am not a pauper, nor a 


way,’ and she did. 

“ After awhile she built a comfortable home, 
and began to hay a bank account, and as the 
years went by, there was no need for her to 
“work so hard. 

“But I must work,’ she said;.‘I cannot be 
idle and liv.” 

‘ Youth and the meridian of life passed, and 
the weight of years came upon her, and in her 
old age her idolized son, her only stay and com- 
fort, was swept from her. He died, and left 
her alone, except one granddaughter. 

“ Nobody understood the great sorrow that 
overflowed her heart then.” 

“Poor Aunt Avis !” said Susie, sadly. 

“ Everybody said, ‘Poor Aunt Avis ! 

“ But that did not help her any!” and Susie 
dropped a tear upon my hand. ' 

“No; but it was sweet to hav sympathy in 
her trials. She did not sink then, even, but 
toiled on, and sat by the window looking still, 
occasionally, for the one who never would 
come in this world. In her burial lot in the 
cemetery she caused to be erected a marble 
tablet inscribed with her husband’s name, and 
the date of his departure from his family, 
after the words, ‘Left his home.’ When she 
was ninety, she was still hale and vigorous, 
but a settled melancholy was in her features, 


ful and pleasant to all, and was respected by 
everybody who know her. Some exposure 
caused her illness, and, when it became ap- 
parent that she had completed her journey in 
life, she felt glad, and went out of the world 
that had brought her so much life-long sorrow 


joys.” 


even when she smiled. She tried to be cheer- | 


happy, peaceful, and glad that. she had 
reached the end. She accumulated, by. her 
industry and frugality, a handsome fortune, 
and went away owing no one anything.” 

“It was a sad life, wasn’t it?” said Susie, 
crying softly. we 3 j 
. “It was, and yet a very noble one, We 
may learn a useful lesson from that sad and 
troubled dife. She had many virtues, was 
kind, forgiving, generous, industrious, and 
prudent. The sick found in her a tender 
friend; the sorrowful, a ready sympathizer, 
and faithful, kind, and true she was in all the 
relations and trials of life. She did not sink 


under misfortune, nor sit down and’ grieve. 


over her great troubles. Her days were spent 
in activity, in doing good, and, if there is a 
heaven anywhere beyond this world, we feel 
sure Aunt Avis deserved: its best and highest 

“ She ought to hav something good to make 
up for all the bad that fell to her lot here, 
auntie, hadn’t she?” 


«Yes; I think she should hav some recom- ` 


pense. But she left a bright example for us 
to contemplate. We must not sink under 
trouble, but be brave, and look above it all. 


We must forget sorrow in useful, activ work 


for the good of others.” : 
“Yes, auntie; and now, will you please put 


Aunt Avis’ story in verse so I may commit it 
to memory?” 7‘ . 


“Yes, dear, if you want me to,” said I, 
“Right off?” - 
“Yes, right off. Here it goes: 


Aunt Avis once was young and fair, — 
With comely face and soft brown hair; 
Her voice was tender, sweet, and Jow 
As murm’ring brooklet’s gentle flow. 

In time came suitors her to woo, 

With words of hope and promis true; 
From all, she chose the soldier brave, 
And unto him her whole heart gave. 


In sweetest trust, they then were wed, 
For'better and not worse,” he said. 
And all their days were days of joy, 
- Brimfull of love without alloy. 
Aunt Avis felt her bliss complete, 
Of heaven sure & foretaste sweet, - 
When babies two came her to bless 
With wealth of precious happiness. 


One morn.the husband, smiling, said, 
As to the door his horse he led, 
“Dear wife, I go to mill to-day, 
But not long shall I be away.” 
He kissed her lips, so red, so sweet, 
And kissed the babies, face and feet. 
“ Good-bye,” he said, ‘my darlings three,- 
And keep the supper warm for me.” 


Aunt Avis watched him ride away, 

Her fond young husband, bright and gay, 
Then cheerily to her work she turned, 
With spinning flax all day concerned. 


At length ‘twas time for him to come, - 
He who had made the light of home; 
Aunt Avis laid her work away, 
Wond’ring why he should so long stay. 
She watched the shadows slanting west, 
And rocked her babies to sweet rest. 

No supper would she touch, till he, 

Her husband dear, with her should be. 
But daylight into twilight crept, 

Till night upon earth’s bosom slept, 
And still shé waited there alone, 
Waited the coming of her own. 


a 
a 


Ten—eleven—twelve !—the midnight hour 
Wrapped in darkness leaf and flower; 
Anxious, she listened at the door, 

For ne’er had he so stayed before. 


That night, and many nights the same, 
She watched for one who never came; 
Listening, waiting, night and day, 

Till youth and beauty fled away. 


Oh, what suspense, and doubt, and dread! 
Was he alive, or was he dead? 

For since that morn that dawned serene, 
Horse, nor rider, ne'er was seen. 


One babe soon vanished from the earth; 
The oiher in fair manhood’s worth, 
Passed sudden into dreamless sleep, 
And left her all alone to weep. 


With her, to labor was to pray; 

With earnest work she wreathed each day, 
And every night, through shadows dim, 
She kept the supper warm for him; 

And waited still with hopes and fears, 
Through the mists of seventy years, 

Till patience, industry, and thrift, 

In gloomy cloud made shining rift. 


“To sitand think,” she said, ‘‘ would kill, 
But work bids storms of grief, ‘be still.’” 
And though her heart was sad and sore, 
She toiled till wealth came to her door; 
With it she many comforts gave, — 

And some, from sin, her hands did save; 
And her good deeds to young and old, 
Returned in love, a thousand fold. 


Pure, and more pure, grew her sweet face, 
Saintly, in tender, holy grace, 
Until she entered into rest, 

` By ninety years crowned and carest. 


O woman’s love and woman’s trust! 
Faithful, till dust doth enter dust! 
If blessings wait beyond the pall, 
Aunt Avis, thou deservest them all. 
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Liberal Meetings. 
(Leagues and Liberal and Spiritualistte Societies in the 
United States and Canada meeting regilarly, can hav no 
tices of their meetings published in this column free if the 


Officers will send them tö us.] 


MICHIGAN, 


Muszzcon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. f 

OHIO. 


Cunvenanp.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 r.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. - Communications 
can be addressed to W, I. Irvine, Secretary. 


MAINE. 


Porrianp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
P.M, Admittance free. Public invited, 


OREGON. 
Poprianp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
` Building, Appleton street.——The “Society 
of the Divine Homo” gt same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Auroons.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

ParapeipHta.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o’clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
Tan Teyre SEEKER and Liberal books for 
sale. 

Prrrspunce.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except dvring the Months of July 
and: August) at 30 slock. A free platform is 
~ maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 

Yollowed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 

minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 

men invited to discuss. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Newanx.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 

` League's Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all present are invited to 

- participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. ' 

CANADA. 

. Tosonrto.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
` every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrreau.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
-10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 

. day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. 8. Wilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 

GANANOQUE, Ont.—Gananoque | Secular _So- 
ciety, meets every Sunday evening at eight 
o'clock, in Acton’s Hall. Free Library and 
Reading Room open all day Sunday. Visitors 
and strangers always welcome. Geo. G. 
Meikle, President; Henry Smith, Secretary. 

É NEW YORK. 

.AuBANy.-—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 p.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yorke Crry.—The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.——Lhe First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o'clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.— Arcanum Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 P.M. 

Brooxtyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 

-ptreet, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 


for sale.—-The Eastern District Spiritual, 


Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright’s 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited, Doors open at 2:30 p.m. 


Alamontada the Galley-Slave. Trans- 
lated from the German of Zschokke by 
Tea G. Mosze, L.L.B. A deeply philo- 
sophical: narrativ, intensely interesting. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 60 cents. 
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for a-day, but for all time.” 
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BEES! 


FROM $2,000 TO 


The particul rs are simply to prevent the great loss that 
most bee Masters hay to contend with annually. Then giy 
the bees a chance to increase and collect surplis honey to 
their fullest capacity ; allof which can be easily accom- 
plished by using the ind of hive described in * Kidder's 

ecrets of Bee-keeping.”’ 

Send for the Book and see how easily it can be done with 
a few swarms of bees. 

THIS BOOK IS A RELIABLE QUIDE 
to all persons that keep bees, especially to the novice or 
new beginner, as it teaches how all of the troubles and 
disappointments that the bee master is liable to, can be 
successfully Overcome, such as Foul Brood, Dysextery, 
Bee Robbery, Ravages of Moth Millers, Loss of Queen, 
loss of bees in Swarming time, by their flight to the for- 
esta, also the great logs in winter and esrly spring manage- 
ment, which is usually more than all other ways com- 
opined. This book will alsoinformthe bee master HOW 
BEES WILL INCREASE AND THROW OFF SWARMS 
to an enormous extent, all conditions being fayorable. 
The old stocks will frequently swarm three or four times 
each, and oft times the first swarms thrown off will 
swarm once or twice each, with a good hive and right 
kind of Management. In warmer climates the bees will 
increase and swarm to & much greater extent. 

GREAT YIELD OF SURPLUS HONEY. 

This Book will inform the bee master how to get the 
greatest amount of surplus houey,and at the same time 
hav it in small packages weighing three-quarters of a 
pound totwoo. three pounds, as may be desired, which 
will command + e highest prico in market. In a good 
season the bee keeper may calculate on two or three 
hundred pounds of surplus honey from each old stock, 
and from fifty to one hundred pounds from the earlier 
young swarms, especially if they do not oVer-swarm. 

NO MORE BEE-STINGS IN MANAGING BEES. 

The Book will post the bee-keepers how to manage 


Address 


BEES! BEES! 


A YEAR KEEPING} ¢ 


HONEY BEES. 


$5,00 


them when putting them on, or taking off surplus honeY 
boxes. and not get stung in the whole operation. 
BEE-KEEPING FOR OUR SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 
It being the most pleasant, as well as the most profita- 
ble business that young people can engage in, and at the 
same time remain at home with their parents, The au- 
thor has known of several young men whe commenced 
the culture of the bee in their teens, and are now makin; 
more money than their fathers whorun the farm, an 
doing it easily and with small investments. We must 
algo remember that the women folks often make the best 
of bee-keepers. and not so liable to neglect them as tbe 


men folks. 
KIDDER’S BEE BOOK 

should be fn the hands of all persons who like honey, and 
take an interest in the little honey bee. Itcontains more 
matter than many books that sell for two dollars, and is 
embellished with numerous cuts and drawings. There is 
no trouble, loss. or damage that a bee master has to con- 
tend with but what the book will giy the proper remedy- 
by simply referring to the index, and that will point to the 
page where it is fully explained. 

ù order to bring this book more prominently before the 
maas of bee keepers, the Author proposea to giy, as a pre- 
mium to each purchaser of a book, from this date until 
Aug. next, the privilege of making his Celebrated Patent 
Bee Hive,as spoken of in book, for their own ase (but 
not to sell) Free of Charge, otherwise there wil) be the 
usual Patent Fee of Five Dollars to each individual that 
wishes to make sand use the hiye . 


PRICE, BOARD BOUND, 85 cents. 


N. B, The directions for hive making witn cucs, draw. 
ings, etc., will be inclosed withiu each book sold, until 
Sept next, (not longer). Now ts the time for all bee-keep. 
era to ayafl themselves of this liberal offer, which is sim- 
ply to buy a book at the Regular Price, before Sept. 
next 
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God and the State, 


BY 
MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 


Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 

WITH A PREFACE BY 
OARLO OAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
62 pages, octavo. Price 15cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Olinton Place, New York. 


ORTHODOX HASH. 


WITH 
CHANGE OF DIET. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR. The Outcast 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 


1A Word from the Cook.—2 Ohoice Bits for the 
Hash.—3 Seasoned with Satan to the taste,— 
4 The Chopping-Knife.—5 Hash, First 
Course.—6 Hash, Second Course,— 
q Hash, Third Course,—8 Ghange 
of Diet, First Course,—9 
Ohange of Diet, Sec- 
ond Course, 


WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 


THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents. The Trath Seeker. 


Gottlieb: His Life. 


FREETHOUGHT NOVELS. 


| The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 


written Radical romance. By Wm. Mc- 
DoNNELL, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, etc. 600 pages. 
Price reduced. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 
$1.25. 


Family Creeds. By Wi11z1am McDoy- 
NELL, author of “Exeter Hall.” Price, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


Exeter Hall. “One of the most excit- 


ing romances of the day.” Price, paper 
60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


Nathaniel Vaughan. Priest and Man. 
A Radical novel of marked ability. Equal 
to George Eliot's works. By FBEDERIKA 
MACDONALD. 404 pages, $1.25. 


A deep, finely written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Wixwoop Reang, author of Martyr- 
dom of Man. 30 cents. 


A romance of 
earth, heaven, and hell. Beautifully 
written by 8. P. Purnam. 25 cents. 


The Darwins. A Domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. ELMINA D. SLENKER, au- 
thor of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


ARIZONA. 
J. S$. Mansfield, Tucson. ~ 
CALIFORNIA. - z 
A. Berenz, 140 Montgomery st., Ban Francisco 
Dr. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal. 
CANADA. i 
W. B. Cooke, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto. 
James Foster, Welland, Ont. 
COLORADO. 
M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver. 
8. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denver. 
E. Keith, Animas City. l 
CONNECTICUT. 
J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 


ILLINOIS. 

F. F. Follet, 302 State street, Chicago. 
KANSAS. 

Chris. Brown, Burlington. 


MAINE. 
B. C. Hussey, Oakfield, (Postoffice, Smyrna 
Mills). 


MARYLAND. 
Oliver P. Taw, 532 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chas. S. Coburn, 123 Essex street, Lawrence. 
Joseph Marsh, Northampton. 
MICHIGAN. 
S. D. Moore, Adrian. Box 465. 
A. Atwood, Eaton Rapids. 
MISSOURI. 
Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St. Louis. 
Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. 
NEBRASKA. 
Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago street, Omaha. . 
OREGON. 
A. Erwin, Lebanon. 
B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
George Longford, 25 Otter st., Philadelphia. 
H. Clay Luse, Waynesburg. 
Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
W. F. Schade, 3706 Butler street, Pittsburgh. 
A. M. Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny City. 
TENNESSEE. 
Ferdinand Pfeister, Nashville. 
UTAH. 
James Ashman, Salt Lake City. 
D. F. Keeler, Park City. 


W. F. Reybould, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA. 

Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, Snowville, 
ENGLAND. 


Charles Watts & Co., London. 

The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news dealers 
upon application. 


Ingersoll’s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 
In five lectures com prising “The Gods,” ‘ Hum- 

boldt,” * Thomas Paine,” “In {viduality.” and ** Here- 
cs and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cta; cloth, $1.25 

Including, * Liberty for Man, Woman, and Chiid;’ 
’*The Declaration of Independence,’ “About Farming 
in Illinots;”‘* The Grant Banquet,” “ The Rey. Alexan- 
der Clark,” ‘The Past Rises before Me Like a Dream,” 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Paper, 50 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col, Robert G. Ingersoll 


‘The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


» 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should send for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


K AN g AS! Improved or unimproved lands 
eanywhere in the state, For in- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., write to 
WATSON & THRAPP, or C. H. CUSTENBORDER, 
1y13 110 Kansas ayenue, Topeka, Kan. 


The Clergyman’s Victims.. A Rad- 
ical story vividly portraying the wrongs 
committed by the professed men of God. 
By Mrs. J. E. BALL. 26 cents. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF COLD.” 


story-boox for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
. WIXON. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a Very large odition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds very much to the value of the 
volume. 
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Poetry. 


The Fiddler of the White Breast- 
: © Water. 


As a grand old harp, his violin 

Had a world of unsung nrusic in, 

Sweet as the notes of an Alpine horn; 

And Uncle John was a Saxon born, 

And the. power that thrilled his trembling hand 
Came down from the shores of his Fatherland; 
That Fatherland with the flowing Rhine, 
Whose hills were red with the Autumn wine, 
Where mountain tops in lone-clouds dim 

Had sung of evolution’s hymn. 


Though the children played in the corner near, 
He lent no eye nor list’ning ear, 

But kept to the spirit sweet within 

That dwelt with him and his violin. 

As he drew his elbow to and fro 

With a heavenly light on his face aglow, 
We often thought of the pair that died 

As standing there at the father’s side. 

His darling Bessie—she surely came, 

And the babe that had no earthly name, 
Entrancing his soul, inspiring his face 

With the peace of their final dwelling-place. 


Not the grieving wind o’er the western hill, 

Nor the gliding log in the hungry mill, 

Nor the leaping flames, with roar and din, 

Could dull the tone of that violin. 

His eyes so pale, of German blue, 

Transformed with song they bloomed anew, 

Borrowing dyes of the purple aster; 

And the chiming chorus rolling faster, 

Then moaning sad, with a cadence low, 

Or soft and sweet as the streamlet’s flow, 

Reminding us of the sleeping daughter 

Alone by the spray of the White Brenast-water. 

And was it fancy, or did I dream ? 

Perhaps ’twas the mist from a silver stream ;— 

But something flitting to and fro 

‘Trembled upon his fiddle-bow, 

Stirring the locks of his thin gray hair 

That touched the back of his home-made chair. 

One with the gift of second sight i 

Said my dreaming was partly right; 

He who dwelt in the soul of things 

And walked in the sheen of angel wings 

Saw, a winter’s night while the fiddler played, 

Two misty shapes that softly laid 

Their gentle hands on his waving hair, 

Around and over his high-backed chair, 

Caressing his cheeks with tender grace, 

Bringing a balm to his aged face; 

While mortal eyes but marked the glow 

Of the fire dancing swift or slow, 

Chasing the shadows about the room, 

Through the great wheel’s rim or lumb’ring 
oom, : 

’Mong skeins of yarn from the brown old raf- 


er, 
That echoed the children’s rippling laughter. 
Outer vision, with many a flaw, 
Could scarcely credit the things he saw; 
Unknown to the world or Uncle John, 
His inner sight was beaming upon 
The shadowy side, where an angel master 
In white robes came, and sweet and faster 
The thrilling anthems rising o'er us— 
He heard above the angel chorus, 
Tho’ he never could tell how grand it seemed, 
“ But then,” you say, he ‘only dreamed.” 
Mayhap he did, but this I know, 
An orchestra swayed that fiddle bow, : 
Revealing a grace that was more divine 
‘Than is often seen at the saintly shrine. 
Born of the peaceful rest within, 
Sweeping the chords of his violin, 
A master mind wrought the infinit glow, 
And laid the spell on his fiddle bow, 
Sweet as the voice of the angel daughter, 
Sleeping near to the White Breast-water. 


Clearwater, Neb. Mary Barrp-Finca. 


The Wounded Dragon. 


In childhood’s days I climbed an antique stair, 
Leaning on columns, rich with quaint de- 
vice; 
And saw a ‘sky blue as the heaven of Rome, 
A stately charger, worth barbaric price; 


A noble knight, in suit of armor gray, 
A gentle girl, upon a palfrey white, 
While a fierce lion sacred kept the path, 
He challenged harmful beasts to deadly 
fight. 


And often they essayed to wander on, 
` Buta vast, loathsome dragon held their way; 
The knight flung fearful darts to wound him 
sore 
The maiden's glance was pure and bright as 


day. 
I read, you listen to my simple tale, 


For Ingersoll hath slain a dragon vile; 
While Scorn and many a doubt blocked up the 


way, 
And Truth stood calmly near with patient 
smile. ALHAZA, 


oo 


Dollars and Cents. 


I'll write you a ballad on dollars and cents, 
Every line shall be perfectly true; 
And I'm writing these verses on purpose, my 
friend, 
To present a few home truths to you. 


A quarter looks small when you're out with the 
sc boys ” 
Fifty cents or a dollar soon goes, 
And a ride on the cars or a beer is but five, 
Which is * nothing”—as every one knows. 


If you squander a quarter each day of your 
life 
Though it may seem remarkably queer. 


If you'd put it away in the bank you would 
hay 
$91.25 in a year. 


But a quarter a day isn’t half what you waste, 
If you count your occasional sprees; ; 
Whai you waste will well pay for your board 

and your clothes, 
And the rest you can save if you please. . 


So shut off your treating, and walk when you 
can 
And giv up the excitements you've craved, 
And you'll be quite surprised at the end of the 
year i 
At the tidy amount. you hav saved, 
- e 


Twin Songs of Freedom. 
From the Boston Investigator. 
A WORKMAN AS GOOD AS A KING, 
The lords they may flaunt in their laces, 
But these bright-plumaged birds never sing; 
They grow rich ’pon their land-rents and 
plunder; 
Oh, “A workman’s as good as a king!” 


They may prate in their 
That the current that 


laces of power 
ows in their veins 


Ts a “blue blood” that’s finer than ours, 


But the freeman such falsehood disdains ! 


O'er their heads mutters low the deep thunder; 
The earthquake is slumb'ring beneath; 
And the kings, at the wrath of the people, 
Soon shall flee from their keen, fanged 
teeth ! 


From the wrath of a down-trodden people 
They hay ground, like a worm, in the dust, 

Wav enslaved by their mail-coated minions, 
Hav debauched to their infamous lust ! 


Oh, arise, ye bruised, down-trodden millions! 
With this shout make the firmament ring— 

With the lesson the new age doth teach ye, 
That ‘a workman’s as good as a king!” 


Look afar o'er the world’s mighty chess-board ! 
Mark ye well yon vast game that is played 
*Twixt tyrants, besotted with power, 
And the workman, poor slave to his trade! 


Poor slave, who receives but the pittance 
Of a child, that the king of the land 

May bedeck him with diamonds and purple, 
While he laughs at the workman’s demand ! 


Witness Ireland, submerged by her sorrow, 
The tears that her children hav shed; 

See her infants, slow-wasting by hunger, 
Where gaunt famin nightly doth tread! 


Look ’pon Russia, where, wilder and fiercer, 
The hurricane howls through the sky, 
With portent in a no distant future 
The tyrant’s destruction draws nigh ! 


Arise in your might, O my brethren ! 
For the new age salvation doth bring, 
In the message it bears to the nations, 
That “A workman’s as good as a king!” 


A PHAN OF LIBERTY. 
I sing of the Knights of Labor— ; 
‘Of the peasant that guides the plough— 
Of the hardy mariner, who doth tempt 
The storm with his fearless prow. 


I sing of the Knight of the Anvil— 
Of the myriad sons of toil; 

And I sing of the vampires, high in place, 
Who fatten upon their spoil ! 


I sing of the haughty landlord, 
Who extorts beyond his due 

From the beaded brow of the artisan, 
To waste ’pon his ménial crew! 


Yes, I sing of the Knights of Labor— 
Of the shameful wrong they’ve borne; 
And I sing of the doom of man-made kings, 
And of Liberty’s glorious dawn ! 


I behold, in no distant future, 
A giant power arise; 

And ten thousand years of insult 
Flash forth from its flaming eyes ! 


Ten thousand years of oppression— 
Ten thousand years of shame, 

Fire the zeal of this threat’ning giant, 
Whose birth from the people came! 


Would’st know the name of this champion, 
Who, ere long, shall level to earth 

All its kings—all its purse-proud rulers— 
Vain puppets of royal birth? 


Then know ye its name, it is ‘“‘ Justice;” 
And the will of the people cries 

In a deaf’ning shout that kindles 
Fresh flames in the giant’s eyes'! 


Yea, tremble, ye arrogant sovereigns ! 
Lo! your doom it is writ on the wall, 
As it was in the court of Belshazzar, 
And your thrones and your temples must 
fall ! 


They shall sink at the blast of the trumpet, 
E en as Jericho’s sunk in the dust, 

For the maelstrom draws nigh in the future, 
To engulf your oppression and lust! 


Oh, take courage—be joyful, poor workmen, 
For the day of destruction draws nigh, 
When the crown shall be rolled in the gutter, 
And “ Liberty ” writ o'er the sky! 
[P. S.—Correspondence and acquaintance in- 
vited.] ELLIOTT Preston. 
6 Park Square, Boston, Aug. 8, 1884. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculeates moral duties and human rights from a 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


—OF— 


Ormes 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION, 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


-AUTHOR OF 


‘‘ PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles?” 

T. ©. LELAND, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can ‘be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FALSE CLAIMS, 


—BY— 


JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 CTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS, PER DOZ. 
AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Orviliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS. 


No. 1.—_The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material Universe; the Law of Cone 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2.—Origin of Life; 

Or, Where Man Comes ¥rom. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
larged and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 

10 Cents. 

No. 3.—The Development of the Spirit 
After Transition. : 

The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 

Price, 10 cents. 

No. 4.—The Process of Mental Action; 

Or, How We Think, By Spirit M. Faraday. Price 

15 cents, 


No, 5._The Origin of the Christian Relig- 
on 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tlanity; Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, T5 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Rome, Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace of 


ests. 
Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testame: t? 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1.—Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in. 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E. S. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 25 cents. 


Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883, 


A Suppiement To No.1 
And bound separately; Mrs. Oarrie E. 8. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life; 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Alse a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Achsa W. Sprague’s and Mary | Clark’s 

Experiences in the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Lit 


e, 
Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. ¥. Price 
20 cents, 


Preachers 


WANTED.—A SMALL FARM, 


The subscriber, a practical farmer, wishes . 
to correspond with a free woman, who is also 
& Liberalist and the owner of a small farm, 
with a view to co-operation in farming. 

Address with particulars, - 

SEWARD MITCHELL, 


2634. Newport, Maine. 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA, 


INOLUDING 

Works in Western New York and _ 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. , 


By FREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 


Member o, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Ilustrations, — 
290 Pages. i 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
. 83 Clinton Place, New York. 


The BIBLE—WHENOE and WHAT? 


BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 
A Book of Hints and Suggestions: Concern- 
ing the literature contained in the Old and 
New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
: 33 Clinton Place, NY 
pa pate ein, 


The Freethinkers’ Magazine 


for July is out, and is for sale at this office. The 
contents are as follows: The Impeachment of Chris- 
tianity, by Francis E, Abbot; The New-born Soul, a 
poem, by Courtlandt Palmer; Universal Union Ke 
form, by Stephen Pearl Andrews; Sunday Laws, by 
Hon. Elizur Wright; Science and Theology, by Geo. 
Chainey; Agitators, by A. B. Bradford; A Plea for 
the Rights of Animals, by Eliott Preston; Hints to 
Speakers and Writers, by John Stoltze, M.D.; All 
Sorts—Editortal notes; Freethought Directory; Ex- 
tracts from Letters; Advertisments; Business Di- 
rectory. : Price 25 cents. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 
D. M. BENNETT. 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cenis. 
ADDRESS THIS OF FIOR 


THE SUNDAY LAWS, 
BY J. G. HERTWIG. 


Price, 19 cents. For snje at thia office | 


EVERY LIBERAL SHOULD 
POSSESS = 


THE LIBERAL HYMN-BOOK.—150 Beautiful Songs 
of Liberty and Freethought. Read and sing them 
at Home. Read and aing them at Meetings. ‘leach 
them to the children. Price 25 cents. 

DIANA.—Evolution in Marriage. The Higher Law. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and cured. Price 25 cents. 

BURNZ’ FONIC SHORTHAND.—A complete Self-In- 
structor in the art of Verbatim Reporting. Price 
$1. Send for circulars, 

THE SPELLING REFORM—And How to Help it: 
Price 10 cents. ` . 
The above works sent promptly on receipt of price, 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER 
33 Clinton Place, N, Y. 


RICHARD’S CROWN 


HOW HE WON AND WORE I1. 


This is a book of 300 pages, embodying the 
most graphic, vivid, and thrilling por- ; 
trayal of Society Life as: it 
now exists. 

The third edition of this remarkable book 
has just been issued by its author, Mrs. Anna 
D. Weaver. It is a story of thrilling interest, 
thoroughly dramatic, pathetic, fascinating, 
forcible, and graphic. What ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was to the slavery question, ‘ Rich- 
ard’s Crown” is to the cause agitating the. 
masses of the people of to-day. 

Printed in large, new type, on fine, heavy’ 
paper. Beautifully illustrated with eleven 
engravings, handsomely bound in cloth; title 
in gilt, embossed on the back and side of the 
book. Price, $1.50. For sale at this office, 


Man. —Whence and Whither. 


By R. B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., 

Author of ‘The Bible.—Whence and What ? 

About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life.of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from @ 
rationalistic standpoint. 

1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. : 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


THE NEW VERSION. 


Lectures by George Chainey. 


IN EXPLANATION OF THE BIBLE, FROM GENESIS 
TO REVELATIONS. x 


CONTENTS: 
The New Version. ExtraordinarySatots. 
Nothing. Priestcraft. 
Utoptas. The Heart of Yahweh. 
The Descent of Man. The Folly of Solomon, 
The Wandering Jew. Self-Respect, 
Fair Pla’ Priest and Prophet. 


y. 
A Biblical Romance. 
Bricks Without Straw. 
Celestial Barbarism. 
Divine Brigandage. 


The Hope of the World. 
Yconoclasm. 

The Man Jesus. 

The New Religion, 


Printed on a fine quality of paper. handsomely bound 
Incloth and uniform {in size with firat bound yolume 
Price $1.00. For sale at this office, M i 


. Show that they were held in common with other na- 


explain their meaning. 


. With a steel plate engraving of the anthor in Vol. I. 


THIRD EDITION. 


BIBLE MYTHS 


AND THEIR 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison of the Old and New estament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous illustrations. . 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 


tions; and then trace them to their evident origin and 


“It has long been acknowledged by the moat emi- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far as we 
Know, the present isthe first complete and scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.” —Bosten Cour- 
ter, 

“Never before has there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one just published 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.’’—Boston Times. 

. “It 15 unquestionably true that the results of a 
rationalistic study of the Christian scriptures are 
nowhere else so accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—N, F. Sun. 


1 Vol, Royal 8vo, Cloth. About 600 pages. 
Price, - - a = œ» $3.00 


sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
. THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Piace, New York. 


D. M. BENNETT’S LAST WORK, 
A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the Work, 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


and each yolume illustrated with forty-seven cuts, 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 


Late editor of Tax TRUTH Sxxkwe, author of" A Truta 
Beeker in Europe,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “The World’s Sages, Think- 

s ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of 

the Church,” etc., etc. 
Handsomely bound in red cloth, 36.50; 
im leather, red edges, 39.50; in e 

morocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 
' Readers of Tak TRUTH SEEKER know the circumstances 
under which this work was written. The last words 
penned by the great author were for the fourth yolume 
which wag nearly completed at his death, and which wili 
now contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial. M4. Bennett was a very patient and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customs of tle different peo- 
ples of the many places he visited. The every-day 
life of all nations is laid before the reader by one who has 
yisited them ana beheld them with his own eyes. Par- 
ticular attention {a paid to the progress of Freethought in 


-" the "yarious countries he visited, and the morality of g0- 


called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries. much to the detriment of the latter 
The work is a 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and " A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberal’s library Besides its Intrinsic 
worth it isa memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and clearness of his writings. 

Address HH 1RUIH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, 
New York city. 


‘PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE 


Its Scientific Solution, 


WITH SOME 


CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SARUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Price 20 eents. For sale at this office 


THE = 


PERPETUAL CALENDAR, 


Working the Year of Science 
And the Common Computations. 


An Almanac Forever, 


Showine the day of the week for a'y day of the 
month for all time past and present and to come, 
and other useful information. Price, 40 cents: three 


The Bible Analyzed. 


BY 
John R. Kelso, A.M. 


CONTENTS: 


‘fhe Old Testament.—The New Testament.—The 
Creation.—The Deluge.—The Exodus.—The Mira- 
cles of the Bible.—The Errors of the Bible.—The 
Prophecies,—The Devil or Satan of the Blble.—The 
Heaven and the Hell of the Bible.—The Sabbath of 
the Bible.—The God of the Bible.—The Messiah or 
ren octavo, 833 pp. spiona ate executed. Sent 

il, post paid. Price, $3.00. 
Pyg whdress THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Pl., New York. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 


Price, 25 cents. 


| 


LADIES’ MAGNETIC JACKET. Price, $18, 
TESTIMONIALS: 


HE TRUTH SEEKER, AUGUST 80, i884: 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FORM OF DISEASE 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or in person free of charge. 


Rond 
for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


471 West Madison Street, 


Chicago, TM. 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinc>! that our claims are correct in every particular, 


and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aia of MEDIOIN. 
THE AOME OF PERFECTION: 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in 
One Week. 


OINOINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 

Dr. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir; As I feel greatly íin- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
plances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
fitcted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous, Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and'could not use it at all, but 
after wearing asuit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
aiso been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hay suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hay in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hay your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
& sure cure. Yours respectfully, 

WM. H. OLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate OATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in the same 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. 


THESE APPLIANOES ARE 


Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
DE. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIC VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got rellef instantly. With un- 

bounded gratitude, I remain 
~ Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for elght years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hay since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herselt entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 


Marriage and Divorce, 
By R. D. Westbrook, D D. LL.B, 


Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?” 


CONTENTS: 
The True Ideal of Marriage. 
Free Love. 
The History of Marriage. 
Tho Old Testament Divorce Law. 
The New Testament on Divorce. 
Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
Rational Deductions from Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered, 
Preveution Better than Cu’ e. 
Price, 60 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. For sal 
at this office, 


88 Olinton Place, New York. 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK 


JESUS CHRIST A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Christianity. 


Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and Chemist of the Royal Institution, 
; London, England. 


Price, boards, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


TRUTH: 


A Poem in Three Parts. 
BY E, N. KINGSLEY. 


Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, 
Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians, 


Containing a picture of the 


JEWISH JEHOVAH. 
As Described by the Bible. , 
“There went up a smoke outof his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindled 
with it” (Psalms xvill, 8). 


40 pp. Hyndsomely executed. Price, 26 cents, 


“ANTICHRIST.” 


Proving conclusiyly that 
THE STORY OF JEBUS CHRIST 
His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—is a myth, 
TRUTH SEKKER Otice. 


Price, $2.00, 83 Clinton Place, Now York. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 


BY MAIL POST-PAID,. 


KNOW 


= E 
HYSELF. Meese 


ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 


medicin since putting on the appliances, Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 


for you; it will pay you. 

SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, sothat I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping,fall of whom declared that I had an Ovarian Tumor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago J grew rapidly 
worse, and had abowt made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when. my attention was called to the Hureka Magnetic Appltances. Asa drowning man 
will catch ata straw, 80 did I catch at this faint hope ofacure, Four months ago I purchased a'suit_ of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hay not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hay, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 

Gratefully yours, Mrs. MARY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all Other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Inyigorators, - $ 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts - + + 6.00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, -+ - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances, each, - + 5.00 
Leg Belts, each, - os os 4,00 
Knee Caps, each, - > =- 8.00 
Wristlets, each, fs 1.50 
Sleeping Caps; =- - - - 4.00 
Ladies Jacket -~ = + 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - «+ =» 15.00 
Superfine Insoles, - =- - 1.00 


Children’s garments upon application. 


Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
ifthey are not asg represented in every respect. Ifyou are uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others areselling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hay raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of fron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. Ail of our garments aremade from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged inthe garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others, We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables ua to offer them 


wou ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we can say with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. $ 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not Meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. : 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests sre made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


4ddress for further information, DR. L, TENNEY, 
471 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill, 


AGreatMedical Workon Manhood! =~ 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 


Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. it contains 126 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua- 
ble. So found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such a8 probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money wili be re- 
funded in every Instance. Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid, Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, aud by the affilcted for relief. It 
will beaefit all.—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian 
Instructor, or clergyman.—<Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Chronic and obstinate diseases that hav 


baffled the skill of all other physicians HEAL a 


specialty. 
without an instance of failure. 
lyr43 Mention this paper, 


Such treated successfully 


THYSELF 
DR. FELLOWS 


is & regularly educat- 
ed and legally quali- 
fied physician, and 
the most successful 
as his practice will 
preve. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseuses 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
8 P E R MATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENOY 
as the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
sexual oxcesses in mg- 
turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual 
wy N Ss power,rendering mar- 


riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which Is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his ‘“ Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R. P. Fellows, Vineland, N, 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisment, 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“ Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” 1y8 


AUPTURES CUREDS 


royitiedical Componnd and Improved 
% Riasvic Supporter Truss in /rom 30 to 
90 cays. Helisble references given. Bend 
stamp for circular, and say in what papo 
yow sow my advertisement. Address Oat 


F. A. Gellisgs, Gaithritte, Jefnna Ce, 


; 


OO THE TRUTH SEEKER, AUGUST 50, 


1884. 


“prt Bae 


DESPISE the hypocrit, the liar, the defamer, and 
tha man who attempts to do a deep wrong to a 
brother in the name of purity, of higher morality, 
and of superior virtue, Worse than all other mean 
acts are those performed by hypocrits under the 
cloak of purity and virtue.—D. M. Bennett. 


E 


BEFORE my Meals, and after, I let myself loose 
from all thoughts, and I soon forget that I ever stud- 
ied; a full mind takes away the body’s appetite no 
less than a full body maketh a dull and unwieldly 
mind. Company, discourse, recreation, are now 
seasonable and welcome; then prepare for me a 
diet, not gluttonous but medicinal; the palate may 
not be pleased, but the stomach is, nor that for its 
own sake; neither would I think any of these com- 
forts worthy respect in themselva, but in their use, 
in their end, so far as they may enable me to bester 
things. IfI see any dish tempt my palate, I fear a 
serpent in that apple, and would please myself in a 
wilful denial; I rise capable of more, not desirous; 
not move immediately from my trencher to my book, 
put after some intermission. Moderate speed is a 
sure help to all proceedings—according tothe old 
Baw, Festina lente {make haste slowly]—when those 
things which are prosecuted with violence of en- 
deavor or desire, either succeed not, or continue 
not.—Bishep Hall (1574—1656). 


Ir the Christian believes that he and he only hasa 
divine revelation; that the truth has come to him 
supremely if not exclusivly; that his books are the 
sacred books, and all others are profane, then he 
must believe that the man who does not accept his 
belief does not accept the truth; is in the bonds of 
error, is on the way to death. And believing that 
truth, and truth alone, saves, he is convinced that 
thé unbeliever—the more sincere the more stubborn 
—is not in the way of salvation, and must be re- 
claissed from his delusions. Henee the melan- 
choly condition of the religious press all over the 
country- a condition that is a reproach and a acan- 
dal to charity. I undertake to say that I hav never 
seen a religious paper that had the conscience to be 
fair to opponents, that dared to be honest, that would 
be just, that wasable to giv its due to any form of 
hostil opinions, that could take a position of even or- 
dinary kindness toward the heretic.—Frothingham’s 
Sectarian Spirit, 


VIRTUE has this peculiar property, that at the 
same time that we admire her conduct, we long to 
copy the example. The goods of fortune we wish to 
enjoy; virtue we desire to practice; the former we 
are glad to receive from others; the latter we are 
ambitious that others should receive from us. The 
beauty of goodness has an attractiv power; it kindles 
in us at once an activ principle, it forms our man- 
ners, and influences our desires, not only when rep- 
resented ina living example, but even in a historical 
example.—Plutarch’s Lives, 


WE hay seen that miraculous power in any indi- 
vidual is no guarantee for the correctness of his 
teaching. We hay seen that if the doctrins which 
Jesus taught approve themselvs to the understand- 
ing, and the uncorrupted heart, they are equally 
binding on our allegiance whether he wrought mir. 
acles in the course of his career or not. And if the 
truth that God is a loving father, and the precept, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” derive 
no corroboration from the resurrection of Lazarus 
or the youth of Nain, neither can they from that of 
Christ himself.—Greg’s Creed of Christendom. 


WHATEVER Weakens or disorders the internal 
frame, promotes the interests of superstition; and 
nothing is more destructiy to them than a manly, 
steady virtue, which either preserves us from disas- 
trous, melancholy accidents, or teaches us to bear 
them. During such calm sunshine of the mind, 
these specters of false divinity never make their ap- 
pearances, On the other hand, while we abandon 
ourselvs to the natural undisciplined suggestions of 
our timid and anzious heart, every kind of barbar- 
ity is ascribed to the supreme being, from the ter- 
rors with which we are agitated, and every Kind of 
caprice, from the methods which we embrace in or- 
der to appease him. Barbarity, caprice, these qual- 
ities, however nominally disguised, we may univer- 
pally perceive, form the ruling character of the de- 
ity in popular religions. Even priests, instead of 
correcting these depraved ideas of mankind, hay of- 
ten been found ready to foster and encourage them. 
‘The more tremendous the deity is represented, the 
More tame and submissiy do men become to his 
ministers, and the more unaccountable the meas- 
ures of acceptance required by him, the more nec- 
essary does it become to abandon our natural reason 
and yield to their ghostly guidance and direction. — 
Hume's Nat. Hist. of Religion, 


How cruel it ts not to allow men to strive after the 
things which appear to them to be suitable to their 
nature, and profitable! And yet, in a manner, thou 
dost not allow them to do this when thou art vexed 
because they are wrong. For they are certainly 
moved toward things because they suppose them to 
be suitable to their nature and profitable to them. 
But itis not so, Trust them, then, and show them 

_ the right way, without being angry.—M. 4. Antoni- 
NUS. 


For tyrannicide, in the ancient and proper sense 
of the word, a strong case may be made. When a 
man like the first or second (sic) Bonaparte, intrusted 
with the national force, uses that force to crush the 
liberties of the nation, and to make himself a des- 
pot, placing himself by the same act above the reach 
of public justice, what can the commonwealth do 
butarm the hands of private citizens ? The Roman 
law under which Cæsar fell, outlawing and devoting 
to death whoever should attempt to usurp superior 
power, whether politic or not, can hardly be called a 
breach of morality. A Frenchman who had shot 
down Louis Napoleon on the daş of the Coup d’ Etat 
might well hav been deemed by his countrymen a 
patriot, and, if he had lost his own life, a martyr.— 
Toronto Bystander (April). 


asl . t 
HE who, in the silence of his own thought, plans a 


crime, has upon him the guilt of the deed,—Juvenal. 
“a 


N. Y. 
THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION; 
Where Held —The Speakers Engaged—The Hotels, Railroads. ete. 


e 


Tue New Yor« Stare FREETHINKERS' ASSOCIATION, in accdrdance with its established cus 
tom, has invited the Freethinkers of all the other states, and also of Canada, to meet them 
in annual Convention, at Cassadaga Lake, N. Y., on the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th days of 


September next. 
TEE SPEAKERS, 


The following well-known speakers hav been engaged to address the Convention: Thad- 
deus B. Wakeman, of New York; Miss Helen H. Gardner, of St. Louis; Courtlandt Palmer, 
of New York; Charles Watts, of London, England: Allen Pringle, of Selby, Canada; Col. 
John R. Kelso, of Modesto, Cal.; George Chainey, of Boston; J. H. Burnham, of Saginaw 
City, Mich.; Mrs. Dr. Juliet H. Severance, of Milwaukee; Stephen Pearl Andrews, of New 
York Dr. John Stoltz, of Chicago; William S. Bell, of Boston; Judge R. S. McCormick, of 
Fran‘klin, Pa.; John E. Remsburg, of Atchison, Kansas; Lyman C. Howe, of Fredonia, N. 
Y.; M. E. Billings, of Waverly, Iowa; Hon, A. B. Bradford, of Enon Valley, Pa,; Charles B. 
Reynolds, of Rochester, N. Y.; Samuel P. Putnam, of New York; Dr. William F. McCor- 
mick, of Franklin, Pa.; and Richard B. Westbrook, D.D., orthodox, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
And the following hav also been invited, the most of whom are expected to be present: 
Hon, Elizur Wright, of Boston; F. E. Abbot, Cambridge, Mass.; Horace Seaver, Boston; 
Luther Colby, Boston; Judge Arnold Krekle and Mrs. Judge Krekle, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
James Parton, of Newburyport, Mass.; Judge Carter, of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia; and B. F. Underwood, editor of the Index, Boston, Mass. It is possible that 
Col. Ingersoll will be present and address the Convention. 


THE SINGING. 


Professor A. D. Lane, of Olean, N. Y., one of the most popular professional singers in 
the state, accompanied by as good a quartet of voices as can be found in Western New York, 
has been engaged to provide the musical entertainment for the occasion. Professor H. H. 
Hall, who sang for the Rochester Convention, has also been engaged. 


THE PLACE OF MEETING. 


The location where the Convention is to meet is one of the most pleasant and pictur- 
esque in the state. It is described as follows in a circular issued by the Association: ‘‘ The 
Cassadaga Lake Camp-meeting Grounds are eight miles from Lake Erie, and seven hundred 
feet above it; situated midway between New York and Chicago, one and a half: hours by rail 
from Buffalo, five from Cleveland, nine from Pittsburgh, fourteen hours from Cincinnati, 
sixteen from Philadelphia, eighteen hours from New York, twenty hours from Boston and. 
Washington, and twenty-one from Chicago. It lies on the shore of a beautiful chain of 
lakes, three in number, and at an elevation of nearly fourteen hundred feet above the level 
of the sea.” The Association last year erected on the grounds an amphitheater, with a seat- 
ing capacity of twenty-five hundred people, with the seats in a semi-circle, which givs'every 
one présent an opportuntty to hear all that is said from the speaker's platform. 


ROUTES OF TRAVEL AND RAILROAD RATES. 


Eastern and western passengers over the Nickel Plate, Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern railroad, and eastern passengers over the New York, Lake Erie & Western (formerly 
Erie) railroad, change cars at Dunkirk, N. Y., and take the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & 
Pittsburgh railroad to the ‘‘ Cassadaga Camp-meeting Grounds.” 

Eastern and western passengers over the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio railroad (for- 
merly Atlantic & Great Western), and eastern passengers over the Buffalo & Jamestown 
railroad, change cars at the Atlantic & Great Western Crossing, and take the Dunkirk, Alle- 
gheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad to Lily Dale Station. 

o be more definit, persons coming to the Convention from most of the cities and large 
towns in the United States will find it the cheaper to purchase excursion tickets to Chau- 
tauqua Lake, These can be obtained very cheap; and then leave the cars at the crossing of 
the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad near Jamestown, and then take the 
last mentioned road to Lily Dale Station, near the camping grounds, Persons coming from- 
any station on the New York, Lake Erie & Western railroad, or any of its branches west of 
Binghampton, will pay full fare to Dunkirk, and then be returned at one-third fare home. 
The Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad will sell excursion tickets at two cents 
a mile from any station on that road. i 


New York, Lake Erie & Western Railway —Excursion Rates. 

Rates quoted from the first three places are to both Chautauqua and Jamestown, the 
others to Jamestown. i ; 

New York or Jersey City, $18.50; Philadelphia, $17.60; Newark, $18.50; Paterson, $17.00; 
Newburg, $16.75; Goshen, $14.75; Montgomery, $14.50; Middletown, $14,00; Port Jarvis, 
$13.00; Lackawaxen, $14.00; Honesdale, $13.00; Hancock, $14.00; Deposit, $10.50; Susque- 
hanna, $9.75; Binghamton, $8.75; Owego, $8.00; Waverly, $7.25; Elmira, $6.50; Corning, 
$5.75; Bath, $6.50; Bloods, $6.45; Wayland, $6.40; Livonia, $5.80; Avon, $5.40; Geneseo, 
$5.70; Mt. Morris, $5.95; Dansville, $6.55; Rochester, $5.50, Caledonia, $5.25; Le Roy, $4,80; 
Batavia, $4.20; Warsaw, $4.65; Attica, $4.20; Buffalo, $2.75; Tonawanda, $3.20; Lockport, 
$3,80; Niagara Falls, $3.75; Suspension Bridge, $3.75; Clifton, Ont., $3.75; Addison, $5.50; 
Canisteo, $4.40; Hornellsville, $4.25; Almond, $4.00; Andover, $3.50; Wellsville, $3.20; Scio, 
$3.00; Belmont, $2.85; Belvidere, $2.75; Friendship, $2.55; Cuba, $2.20; Olean, $1.80; Car- 
rolton, $1.25; Lımestone, $1.50; Bradford, Pa., $1.70; Little Valley, $1.70; Cattaraugus, 
$1.65; Perrysburg, $1.40; Dayton, N. Y., $1.30; Dunkirk, $2.15. $ 


THE HOTEL RATES. 


The following prices hav been established at the hotels for board: $1.50 per day, for one 
day and less than three days; and over, $1 per day. Table board: breakfast, 40 cents; din- 
ner, 50 cents; supper, 30 cents. Lodgings, 25 to 30 cents. The hotel agcommodations are 
suficient to entertain all who may attend. 

H L. GREEN, 


Salamanca, N. Y. Secretary New York State Freethinkers’ Association. 


P, 8.—I am glad to announce that the Trath Seeker Company will hav an agent on the 
grounds with a large assortment of Freethought publications for sale. The editor of THE 
Traut SEEKER will, as heretofore, make full reports of the proceedings. Other reports of 
the Convention will be published in the New York: Herald, the Buffalo Courier, and other 
secular papers. H. L. G. 


On Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 8th and 9th, the 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 


WILL HOLD ITS 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONGRESS 
At the same place. 


In his call for the Congress the President of the League invites ‘all citizens of the 
United States, whether they hav acted with this League or not, who believe in a secular 
republic, separation of church and state; the equality of all citizens before the law, without 
distinction of creed or race or sex; justice for all, and privileges and monopolies for none; 
the need of universal secular education, free speech, and a free press as the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage.” : 

All Charter and Life Members of the League, and all delegates from local Auxiliary 
Leagues, will hav votes in the Congress. Each Ausiliary is entitled to send five delegates— 
its president, secretary, and three other members—to the Congress. Annual members are 
entitled to seats in the Congress, and to votes by the permission of the Congress. 


Qddg and Gnd 


 Freethinkers’ Association ==> 


fect hurry-Cain. 


ISN'T it curious that Bar Harbor should,be situ- 
ated in such a strictly temperance state as Maine? 


A COUNTRY girl, getting off a train at Saratoga, was 
asked if she might be helped to alight, and she re- 
plied that she did not smoke. 


MR. BLOWzER's wife asked him to buy a thermom- 
eter the other day, but he declined, saying: ‘No, my 
dear; we will wait until next winter, when they will 
be much lower.” x 

“ WELL, well!” said old Mrs. Gumbo, as she laid 
down her morning paper. ‘“‘Rothey’ve rescued poor 
old Greely alive! I do hope that Horace’ll take hold 
of the Tribune again, and edit it sensibly, like he 
uged ter!’ 


CLERGYMAN (on his way from church, to the gon of © 


a parishioner rather addicted to hunting on Bun- 
day): “ My little boy, I didn’t see your father at 
church this morning. Iam afraid he does not fear 
God.” Young heathen: ‘Oh, yes, I guess he does. 
He took his gun with him this morning.” 


Two soldiers lay beneath their blankets, looking 
up at the stars. Says Jack: “ What made you go in- 
tothe army, Tom?” ‘ Well,’ replied Tom, “IThad 
no wife, and I loved war, Jack, so I went. What 
made you go?’ “Well,” returned Jack, “I had a 
wife, and I loved peace, Tom, so I went,” r 


MAN that is married to Woman is of many days and 
full of trouble. ` ’ 


In the morning he draws his salary, and in the even- ` 


ing, 

Behold, it is gone. 

It is a tale that is told; 

It vanisheth, and no one knows whither it goeth. 

He riseth up clothed in the chilly garments 

Of the night, 

And seeketh the somnambulent paregoric 

Wherewith to soothe his infant posterity. 

He cometh as a horse or ox 

And draweth the chariot of his offspring. 

He spendeth his shekels in the purchase of fine 
linen 

To cover the bosom of his 

Family. 

Yet himself is seen at the gate of the city with one 
suspender, 

Yea! he is altogether wretched. 


WHAT A WOMAN CAN DO, 


She can say “ No,” and stick to it for all time. She 
can say ‘“‘No’’ in such a low, soft voice that it means 
“Yes.” She can sharpen a pencil if you giv her 
plenty of time and plenty of pencils. She can dance 
all: night in a pair of shoes two sizes too small for 
her, and enjoy every minute of the time. She can 
pass a display window of a draper’s shop without 
stopping—if she is running to catch a train. She 
can walk haif the night with a noisy baby in her 
arms without once expressing a desire to murder 
the infant. She can appreciate a kiss from her 
husband seventy-five years after the marriage cere- 
mony has taken place. She can suffer abuse and 
neglect for years, which one touch of kindness or 
consideration will drive from her recollection, She 
can go to church and: afterward tell you what every 
woman in the congregation had on, and in Some rare 
instances can giv a faint idea of what the text was, 
She can look her husband square in the eyes when 
he tells her some cock-and-bull story about being 
“detained at the office’? without betraying in the 
least that she knows him tO be a colossal liar. 
can—but what’s the use? A woman can do anything 
or everything, and do it well. She can do more in 
a minute than a man can in an hour, and do it bet- 
ter. She can makethe alleged lords of creation bow 
down to herown sweet will, and they will never 
know it. Yes, a woman can do everything, with but 
one exception; she cannot climb a tree. 


NOW READY! 
THE MAGNIFICENT 


COLORED 
LITHOGRAPH 


—OF THE— 


D. M. BENNETT MONUMENT. 


anes 


PRINTED IN SEVEN COLORS ON 
BEST LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
SIZE, 22 1x 284. 
THE BRONZE MEDALLION 


PRINTS AS LARGE AS A CABINET PHOTOGRAPH, 


THE 


THUS GIVING NOT ONLY A PICTURE OF 
THE MONUMENT, BUT AN ACCURATE 


LIKENESS OF D. M. BENNETT. 


The lithograph is designed for fram- 
ing, and will be a treasure for all Lib- 
erals. 


Sent, postpaid, and securely wrapped, 
to subscribers to the Monument Fund 
for 30 cents; to others, 50 cents. Ad- 
dress this office. i 
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received any of the honors which were after- | bottlewasher.” ‘ Amen!” shouted a preacher 


lotes and Clippings. 


“ Wyar is the highest of God’s creations?” 
“ The moun- 


asks a Sunday-school teacher. 
tains,” replies the intelligent pupil. 
ELIZABETH Capy Sranron makes the state- 


mënt in the North American Review that ‘it 
was at a Jewish polygamous wedding that 
Jesus performed his first miracle, and polyg- 
amy was practiced by Christians for centuries.” 


A man at West Somerset, England, broke 
his neck while drunk not long ago. 
pened that his grandfather did the same thing, 


and the intelligent coroner’s jury brought in a 
verdict of “Died by the hereditary visitation 


of God.” 


A MINISTER was endeavoring to convince his 
hearers of the fallacies of Darwinism, when he 


observed that they were not paying proper at- 
tention. ‘‘ Brethren,” said he, “when I am 


trying to explain the distinguishing peculiari- 
ties of the monkey, if you wish to understand 


them you should look directly at me.” ` 
A LITTLE girl, the daughter of a clergyman, 


_Telates Dr. G. J. Romanes, was watching her 
` “Papa,” she asked, 
‘“ does God tell you what to write in a sermon?” 
With some little hesitation he replied in the 
afirmativ, whereupon he was ignominiously 
nonplussed by the further question, ‘Then, 


father write his sermon. 


. papa, why do you scratch it out again ?” 


Unper the title of “The New Calendar of 
Great Men ” the Positivist Society of England 
propose soon to publish a work edited by Fred- 
erick Harrison, and containing short notices of 
each of the 558 persons whose names appear 
in the Positivist calendar drawn up by Auguste 
The aim will be to make the work a 
“handy manual of the history of the cause of 
civilization, as understood by the founder of 


Comte, 


the religion of humanity, 


A man is running for governor out in Kansas 
on the following platform: ‘‘ Whereas, we hav 
absolute prohibition in the constitution and 
laws of Kansas, which ought to be satisfactory 
to the Prohibitionists, and whereas any person 
can get all he wants in almost any town in the 
state of Kansas, which ought to satisfy the 
Anti-Prohibitionists, therefore, be it resolved 


that we are in favor of letting well enough 


alone, and opposed to disturbing the present 


satisfactory status of the prohibition question 
by resubmission to the people of the state.” 


A CLERGYMAN recently told his congregation, 
in describing heaven, that “it will always be 
Sunday there.” The Norristown Herald thinks 
that this assurance ought to please baseball 
nines, since the decision of a New York judge 
that there is no law against playing baseball 
on Sundays; and persons who devote the day 
to fishing may make extra efforts to get there; 
but the small boy who is obliged to accompany 
his parents to church twice a day, and attend 

` Sabbath-school in the afternoon, will be apt to 
go into training for some other place, where 
Sunday doesn’t come oftener than once & year. 


Tur evening before Daniel Webster died hig 
physician repeated to him the words, “ Thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me,” and Web- 
ster replied, as if in sympathy, but too weak to 
complete the sentence, ‘‘ Thy rod and thy staff 
—the fact—the fact—I want.” Here the mat- 
ter rested as at first reported. A Bostonian 
now givs what he declares is the true account, 
as it came to him very directly. Webster asked 
whether he was likely to liv till morning. Dr. 
Jeffreys, not willing to giv a positiv answer, re- 
peated from the twenty-third Psalm. Webster 
saw the evasion, and in a clear and rather se- 
vere tone said: “ ‘Thy rod and thy staff !—the 
fact, the fact I want!” He desired an answer 
to his question. 


AccorpInG to a writer in the New York 
World, cases like that of Cleveland are not un- 
known among great men. The writer says: 
“ Aaron Burr was chosen vice-president in the 
year of 1800, when he was forty-four years of 
age. His reputation as a libertin was cer- 
tainly well established by that time. And Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin was wel) known to be the 
father of an illegitimate son born in the early 
part of the last century before the doctor had 


It hap- 


trymen.” 
itis an ill wind that blows nobody good, and 
the happiness of Mr. E. H: Heywood over the 
present moral aspect of things will probably 
fall little short of hilarious joy. 


One of those unnaturally bright children 
who are always getting people into difficulties 
was at a prayer-meeting the other evening 
with his mother, when he asked aloud: ‘‘ Ma; 
say, ma, who was Dinah Moore?” ‘ Hush,” 
whispered his mother, cautiously; “its a 
hymn.” “No, it ain’t, ma,” continued the 
hopeful; “its a woman’s name. Say, who’s 
going home to Dinah Moore?” ‘‘ Willie,” said 


his mother, in a ghastly voice, ‘you're dis- 


turbing the meeting; it means going to heaven 
to die no more.” ‘‘Dine no more? O ma, 
don’t they eat anything there?” 
explained as well as she could, and Willie sat 


still for half a minute, his bright eyes roving 
about the church. Then he asked, in a shrill 


whisper: ‘‘Ma, is God out of town?” “No, 
no,” answered the distracted woman, faintly. 


“ Then what’s Mr. Kelly running this meeting 
for, ma?” continued the sweet child. The 
choir sang him down, but as the meeting 
closed with a moment of silent prayer his 


gentle voice could be distinctly heard. 


tionate as a wife should be. 


rope which dangled by the boat’s side. 


your tongue, you fool! 
TIl hold on for my own sake?” 


terests. 


For many years Mr. Parke Godwin, of this 
city, has been an advocate of Socialistic the- 
ories. One of his recent statements is this: 
“It is clear that in order to advance the well- 
being of the people, industry must perfect its 
organization.” Now, says John Swinton, he 
has just cut down the paltry wages of his 
horny-handed compositors; he has just entered 
upon a war with the printer’s union; he has 
just had a strike in his office; he has just filled 
his frames with those outlaws scornfully called 
‘‘rats;” he has just done his best to crush the 
slight attempts now being made to “organize 
labor;” he has “ taken advantage of the cruel 
power which capital has over labor;” he has 
required his laborers “ either to accede to his 
terms or starve;” he has enforced the worst 
features of the “system of bargaining which 
has been substituted for true equity in the re- 
lations between labor and capital;” and he hag 
thrown scorn on his declaration that ‘“ every 
man is equitably entitled to the ownership of 
the fruits of his labor.” Instead of assisting 
the workers in their struggle for organization 
and life, he has gone back shamefully on the 
theories which he has so often propounded. 
It is pitiful. 


Tue Toronto Through Mail has been attacked 
with a fit of profound reasoning, and in the 
following narration shows how an exhorter 
sometimes mistakes the effect of his labors. 
The Through Mail says: It is curious how a 
startling sentence will affect people who are 
sleeping soundly, sometimes, when suddenly 
and energetically spoken. The other morning, 
onathrough train nearly all the passengers were 
lying back in their chairs, sound asleep, when 
a crazy man jumped up and shouted at the top 
of his voice: “The devil is chief cook and 


wards heaped upon him by his admiring coun- 
These things are discouraging; but 


His mother 


GENERAL BUTLER, being asked to explain his 
position in the presidential race, related the 
following anecdote: A married couple, some- 
what advanced in years, took passage on a 
Hudson river boat for Albany. The husband 
was a loving one in his way, and his being 
crabbed at times did not make any difference 
with the ways of his wife, who was as affec- 
On the way up 
the river the husband had the misfortune to 
fall overboard. As he went over, he caught a 
The 
speed of the boat caused him to bob up and 
down in the water, his head now in and now 
out, the good wife in the greatest alarm crying 
out: “Hold on, husband! Hold on, for my 
sake !”—the injunction to hold on for her sake 
being particularly emphasized. As soon as the 
boat slowed and the half-drowned husband 
could gain breath, he shouted back: ‘* Hold 
Don’t you suppose 
Mr. Butler 
will probably “hold on” through considera- 
tions not wholly unconnected with his own_in- 


awakening with a start. ‘Rah for Blaine and 
Logan,” roared an Irishman, ‘Three times 
and sold for twenty dollars,” bawled an auc- 
tioneer. ‘I object,” snorted a lawyer. “I 
call your hand,” saida gambler. ‘ Whoa-haw, 
Buck,” cried a farmer. ‘Me little dawling,” 
sighed a masher. “Hit ‘im again,” said a 
boxer, and then the lawyer hit the preacher 
with his grip-sack, and the auctioneer rapped 
the masher over the head with his umbrella, 
and the Irishman kicked the gambler, and the 
farmer bit the Irishman’s ear, and there was 
more fun for a few minutes than that crazy 
man ever had in the same length of time 
before, and he imagined that his preaching 
and exhorting was converting them all. 


Tue origin of miracles is thus commented on 
by the reviewer of the New York Times, in con- 
sidering a recent publication entitled, ‘“Diction- 
ary of Miracles:” ‘* As to many of the legend- 
ary myths, they arose undoubtedly from a 
habit of adaptation. It was customary in ec- 
clesiastical houses to adapt heathen tales and 
to spiritualize them, and so many mytholog- 
ical stories were arranged to suit the religious 
thought of the day. From the realms of pure 
invention these stories became in time to be 
accepted as absolute facts. Even in medieval 
times, if Origen is to be taken as an authority, 
he believed that the end sanctified the means, 
for has he not said, ‘ Falsehood is quite lawful 
when told to promote Christianity.’ In times 
of credulity it is impossible not to imagin that 
there were prestidigitateurs and fakirs, thau- 
maturgists—call them what you will—men who 
had nimble fingers, or who called in to play 
mechanical adjuncts, who really astonished by 
their performances ignorant but honest peo- 
ple. Had Miss Hurst lived in the times of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and exercised her 
trickery, she might hav been made either a 
saint or a victim of the Inquisition. Troubled 
brains hav. other eyes than those that really see, 
and visions and dreams are more absolutely 
impressed on some minds to-day than are the 
actual facts. Some persons might, as the 
author states it, find objections in seeing sub- 
jects of this especial character anatomized and 
laid bare, but it cannot be denied that disputes 
on topics relating to miracles require for their 
discussion pathology rather than theology.” 


Tue following case, says London Society, was 
related to me by a bishop of the church of 
England. There was aman who had officiated 
as a clergyman ina large town for about fif- 
teen years, At the lapse of that time it was 
accidentally discovered that he was an impos- 
tor. A new bishop came, or the man went into 
a new diocese; anyhow, the request came that 
he would produce his letters of orders. Let- 
ters of orders are rather precious and remark- 
able documents; if once they are lost they can 
not be replaced. The pseudo-clergyman re- 
plied, expressing his great regret that, in the 
course of a removal, the letters had been hope- 
lessly mislaid, but hoped that the length of 
time during which he had served in the diocese 
would be considered a sufficient voucher. The 
bishop wrote back to say that he regretted the 
loss of the letters of orders, and that it would 
be quite sufficient if he gave exact dates, 
which would enable him to refer to the dio- 
cesan registry. The imposture then became 
known. It was a matter of great anxiety to 
settle what had best be done under such cir- 
cumstances, Of course a very large number 
of marriages had been performed during these 
fifteen years, not one of which was legal. The 
first suggestion was that an act should be 
passed making these marriages legal. There 
were objections to this course. It was con- 
sidered that an immense deal of pain would 
be caused by the publication of the invalidity 
of these marriages, and that peculiar hard- 
ship would be done in the case of children, 
where one or both of the parents had died in 
the mean time. On a certain evening there was 
a solemn discussion between the bishop of the 
diocese and the home secretary, the result of 
which was a communication to the villainous 
false clergyman that, if he left England im- 
mediately and forever, proceedings would not 
be taken, but that otherwise he would be pros- 
ecuted, 


dlews of the Week. 


Tur Cassadaga Convention of Freethinkers 
occurs this week. 


In Kentucky the Prohibitionists hav nomi- 
nated a full electoral ticket. 


Vermont went Republican last Tuesday by 
a majority of from 23,000 to 25,000. $ 


Arnoux, the millionaire broker, has just 
cleared $2,500,000 by a corner in corn. 


Burer had a big mass meeting in this city 
last Saturday night. Great enthusiasm was 
manifested. 


Ir is affirmed that the clergyman who started 
the Cleveland scandal was once ‘churched ” 
in Indiana for lying. 


A circus car was burnt near Greeley, Col., 
last week, containing sixty men, many of whom 
perished in the flames. 


Tar advent of a religious lunatic flourishing 
a revolver created a stampede from a Salvation 
Army in Ottawa, Can., last week. 


Tur various labor organizations of New York 
had a monster parade last Monday. Nearly all 
branches of labor were represented. Some 
15,000 or 20,000 men were in line, 


Disparcuss received at Boston from various 
parts of New England report heavy frosts re- 
cently, particularly in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Connecticut. Crops were seriously 
damaged. 


Tux coinage at the United States Mint for 
the month of August was 1,200,000 dollars, 
1,402,000 five cent pieces, 1,390,000 cents, 
making 3,992,000 pieces, with a total valuation 
of $1,284,000. 


Tue wreck of the U. S. steamer Tallapoosa 
has been examined by divers. She is badly 
smashed, and the opinion of the divers is that 
it will cost a large sum of money to raise the 
sunken vessel. 


Tue Mormons of Salt Lake City hav held 
memorial services in the great Mormon Taber- 
nacle in honor of the missionaries murdered 
by their fellow-Christians in Tennessee. Seven 
thousand people were present. 


Five hundred policemen will accompany the 
czar of Russia from St. Petersburg to Warsaw. 
This measure is deemed necessary to prevent 
the czar's enthusiastic subjects from blowing 
up that gentleman with dynamite. 


In the conference of the colored Methodist 
church at Baltimore last week charges of be- 
ing drunk and voting against prohibition were 
preferred against the Rev. C. Brown, a mem- 
ber of the committee on temperance. 


OraNGEMEN numbering hundreds attacked 
the Roman Catholic church yacht at Henley 
harbor, St. Johns, N. F., on the 25th ult., and 
threatened Missionary Father Lynch with 
death. They tore down the papal flag and 
tarred the yacht. 


Tux Chinese hav proved themselvs unequal 
to the French in the handling of big guns, and 
the latter Lav reduced the fortifications at 
Foochow. The Chinese authorities hav 
ordered all French vessels in the leading 
treaty ports to be attacked, 


Tux steamer Britannic landed over 600 emi- 
grants in New York last Saturday. The com- 
missioners of immigration refused to inspect 
them unless they were re-embarked, and the 
officers of the steamer refused to allow them to 
return. While the quarrel remained unset- 
tled, the emigrants spent the night on the 
wharf, exposed to one of the severest rain- 
storms of the season. 


Miss Frances E. Wo.tarp, now in Maine, 
says that three hundred speakers are in the 
field in that state setting forth the arguments 
in favor of the constitutional prohibitory 
amendment to be voted on September 8th; 
that the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, led by Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of Port- 
land, are activly engaged in the canvass, and 
that a majority of 50,000 is expected for the’ 
amendment, i 
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Communigations. 


God’s Love for Man. 

God is love (1 John iv, 8). 

This is a favorit text with preachers. It deals with 
the attribute they most delight to ascribe to their 
divinity. They teach us that it was purely for the 
exercise of this quality of love that the universe was 
created. God had, according to them, existed from 
eternity perfectly happy in himself. At length it oc- 
curred to him that his infinit self was an insufficient 
object for the exercise of his infinit love, and he re- 
solved to create finite beings to supply the deficiency 
of his own infinity. He began by creating angels, 
beings like himself without bodies, parts, or passions. 
These beings, for some time, fulfilled the object for 
which he made them. That is to say, they added 
their finite love of him to the infinit love with which 
he loved himself. At length, one of their number, 
whom he had made superior to all the rest, and most 
like himself, rose in rebellion. Infinit knowledge of 
course foresaw this. Indeed, finite intelligence might 
hav apprehended it, for the being most‘ like God 
would naturally desire most to rule over all. This 
angel, called Lucifer, persuaded one-third of the 
other angels to join him in setting up a rival king- 
dom. God commanded Michael to head the faithful 
remainder and attack the rebellious host. His army 
was twice as numerous as Lucifer’s, and he had an 
omnipotent ally, so he gained the victory. He drove 


‘Lucifer and his followers out from the presence of 


God. God was present everywhere, but Michael 
drove them beyond that, and threw them into no- 
where. Hell is nowhere, and in hell they were con- 
fined forever. However, being confined in nowhere 
does not hinder them from going everywhere when 
they hav a mind. They are always going to and fro 
upon the earth, and occasionally visit their old mas- 
ter in heaven; at least, one of them did in the days of 
Job.’ Here we see the love of God as shown towards 
the fallen angels. He sentences them to everlasting 
imprisonment, but he givs them greater liberty than 
they possessed before. He changes them into devils, 
but they are devil a bit the worse. 

God’s first attempt at creation thus turned out a 
failure. He had made these angels on purpose to 
love them, and he found himself hating the poor 
devils with a truly devilish hate. He tried again, for 
it would never do for omnipotence to giv up so easily. 
This time he made man. The angels, whom he had 
made out of nothing, not having given him satisfac- 
tion, he employed a fresh material. He used the 
dust of the earth. His object in creating man was, 
as theologians inform us, to fill up the places ren- 
dered vacant in heaven by the defection of the angels. 
But the devil interfered again. Out of malice to 
mankind, they say, he sought to bring them down to 
his own miserable condition. Perhaps they are 


` wrong. It might hav been out of sympathy for them 


that he wished to save them from the eternal monot- 
ony of the heavenly choir. The supposition hag just 
as much of probability and far more of generosity. 

God had created man in his own image and like- 
ness, but nobody has yet succeeded in discovering in 
what the resemblance consists. God is a spirit with- 
out parts, uncreated, eternal, infinit in all perfections. 
Man is, or at least has, a material body composed of 
parts—mortal, weak, and imperfect. Certainly the 
likeness does not appear upon the surface. Unfor- 
tunately for their own purpose, divines hav asserted 
that God has no passions, or we might detect a re- 
semblance between the divinity of the scriptures and 
many wicked tyrants who hav reigned upon earth. 
He is a jealous god; he loves, hates, inflicts chastis- 
ments, and acts from caprice precisely as despotic 
rulers hav always done. He orders blind obedience 
in some absurd triviality merely for the recognition 
of his authority. If his subjects displease him, he 
brutally punishes or destroys them. If they please 
him by a more than ordinary amount of knee-wor- 
ship or psalm singing in his praise, he condones their 
most atrocious crimes. For worshiping the gods 
they hav been taught to adore, he condemns whole 
nations to extermination, and converts their posses- 
sions into perpetual pensions to enrich the descend- 
ants of his favorit, Abraham. But jealousy, anger, 
hatred, and revenge are passions in the human breast, 
and passions hav no existence in the nature of 
God. 

Now the devil, undertaking to win the newly 
created man and woman over to his side, had reason 
to exclaim, “God is love,” for, in spite of their quar- 
rel, that divinity had made his task a remarkably easy 
one. In the garden where he placed Adam and Eve 
he had planted a tree, the fruit of which he forbade 
them to touch. He surrounded them with animals 
inferior to themselvs, and without the power of 
speech. Among the lowest of these animals was the 
serpent. The devil caused the serpent to approach 
Eve and address her in her own language, whatever 
language that was. Eve was naturally surprised at 


` hearing the dumb beast speak, and when he told her 


that he had acquired this power by eating the for- 
bidden fruit, she readily believed him. It would hav 


been impossible for her to hav doubted hin, for, 
being unaware of the existence of evil, she could hav 
had no suspicion. of falsehood. He further told her 
that if she and Adam ate of the same fruit, they 
would become “as gods, knowing good and evil” 

Gen. iii, 5). They were originally made in the like- 
ness of God, but the likeness does not appear to hay 
included this rather important branch of knowledge. 
It is evident that God had need of the devil’s assist- 
ance in completing his work. 

Our first parents having eaten of the tree, found 
that the father of lies had told the truth, and the God 
of truth had—vwell, his love was too great to allow him 
to keep his word. He had said, “In the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die” (Gen. ii, 
17). “And all the days that Adam lived were nine 
hundred and thirty years” (v, 5). Perhaps he 
thought that as Adam had committed evil when he 
did not know it from good, it might be well to giv 
him the chance of avoiding it afterwards. However, 
he flew into a terrible rage, and cursed as only gods 
and their favorit ministers can curse. He cursed the 
earth and made it steril, so that it should yield no 
fruit except after long and wearisome labor. He 
cursed the sea and the air, and made them liable to 
storms and tempests. He cursed the animals which 
had no share in this transaction. He condemned 
them to prey upon and devour each other; to lead a 
life of suffering only to be terminated by a death of 
agony. He cursed the man and woman, with all 
their progeny, to the end of time, making them the 
victims of every sort of disease and misery, condemn- 
ing them to toil and sweat for their daily bread, and 
at last to die in torment and in pain. The serpent 
he sentenced to go upan his belly, and feed on dust. 
Only the devil, the author of all the mischief, he let 
pass unscathed. à i 

Yes, it must hav been God’s love that prevented 
him from carrying out the sentence he had pro- 
nounced. He wished man to liv on, feeling that the 
sword was suspended over his head, might at any 
moment fall, but that he could never hope to escape 
it. He wished that first pair to be fruitful and mul- 
tiply and replenish the earth, that he might hav mill- 
ions of subjects on whom to lavish his divine affec- 
tion. Years rolled on, the globe was numerously 
peopled, yet none returned his love except Noah and 
his family. So he drowned all the rest. The un- 
changeable, infinitly happy God “repented that he 
had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at 
his heart ” (Gen. vi, 6). The God who is love said, 
“T will destroy man whom I hav created from the 
face of the earth; both man, and beast, and the creep- 


ing thing, and the fowls of the air” (verse 7). Asl. 


objects on whom to lavish his love, God had only one 
poor family left—and the fish, which certainly enjoyed 
an unusually bountiful repast. 

If God repented that he had made man, he surely 
repented that he had destroyed him. The earth was 
soon repeopled, and Noah lived to see his own de- 
scendants divided into nations and tribes of every 
possible variety of complexion, laws, and customs. 
We might imagin that all the children of the patriarch 
would be entitled to an equal share in God’s love, 
but it was not so. He selected the Jews as his own 
people, and allowed other gods to take possession of 
the rest. Still he remained a jealous God, and com- 
manded his worshipers to make war upon and de- 
stroy all surrounding tribes. In this he manifested 
his love by a cruelty more detestable than the blood- 
iest earthly tyrant has ever displayed. It mattered 
nothing to him what might be the moral character 
of his subjects. It mattered nothing what means 
they might employ to carry out the mission on which 
they were sent. It was sufficient that they did carry 
it out, and slaughter all who bent the knee to Baal, 
or any opposition divinity. Abraham might seek to 
rise in the world upon the prostitution of his wife; 
Jacob, by robbing his brother and swindling his 
employer; Moses might slay the Egyptian in whose 
land he dwelt; the whole of the children of Israel 
might, nay must, borrow their neighbor’s goods, and 
flee the country with their booty. But one thing they 
must not do; they must not let their hearts be 
touched with pity or compassion; they must not 
spare the life of one individual among those sur- 
rounding tribes. Not the old man tottering upon 
the extreme limit of his existence; not the youth 
looking forward to a life of happiness and pleasure; 
not the father nor the mother; not the children play- 
ing round their knees; not the little infant clinging 
to the maternal bosom. “Kill every male among the 
little ones, and kill every woman that hath known man 
by lying with him. But all the women children that 
hav not known a man by lying with him, keep alive 
for yourselvs (Num. xxxi, 17, 18). Oh, the horror of 
that time! Those fair lands but yesterday flowing with 
milk and honey, to-day flowing only with blood, and 
reeking with slaughter. Yesterday peace and plenty 
all around; to-day, overrun with fanatic wretches, kill- 
ing, destroying all they touch. In vain does the 
strong man catch up arms and strike in defense of 
all that is dear to him. In vain do the feeble and 
the helpless ery for merey and for quarter. The 
courage of man, the tears of woman, the shrieks of 
infancy, are alike unavailing. The command of the 


Great Jehovah has gone forth, and must be obeyed, 
“Iam that I am;” “Thou shalt hav none other gods 
before me.” It was war which Jehovah had pro- 
claimed against his neighbor gods. It was a war 
like that which any petty African king might carry 
on against the wealthier and more peaceful tribes 
who dwelt in his vicinity. Mars, Jupiter, Apollo, 
might rule the civilization of the West. Brahma and 
Vishnu might hold sway in the far East. The men 
of the North might bow down to Odin and to Thor. 
These were distant gods, and mighty nations owned 
their sovereignty. From the divinities of Egypt he 
turned his back and fled. But Baal, and Moloch, 
and the other gods of adjacent tribes, few in num-~ 
bers, but possessed of rich domains, on these he 
wreaks his jealous fury, and forgets altogether his 
much vaunted attribute of love. It may be that his 
ways are not as our ways, but they much resemble 


those of the savage who has advanced but a little 
from the condition of the parent brute. 

How God loved his chosen people! How he must 
hav loved them, when all the infinitude of his love 
was lavished upon them, and the rest of the world 
totally excluded from participation in it! What 
evidence he gave them of his love! For forty years 
he kept them wandering in a wretched wilderness, - 
around the borders of a land he had promised them, 
but never permitted that generation to enter. Daily 
he fed them with manna from heaven, at the monot- 
ony of which they sickened till they turned from it 
with loathing and disgust. And when in their 
hunger and misery they thought with regret even of 
the days of their slavery, and longed after the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, he sent among them fiery serpents, 
and all sorts of plagues. He encumbered them, 
wretched wanderers and dwellers in tents as they 
were, with a multitude of idle laws and ceremonial 
observances which would fill a volume. And when 
the last of that unhappy generation, save Caleb and 
Joshua alone, had died in that dreary spot, he per- 
mitted their descendants to enter and take possession 
of the promised land. 

For centuries after, God so loved the world that 
he kept all nations, save the one, in ignorance of his 
existence. He let each god hold his own, and it was 
a fair competition among the many gods which could 
do his best to civilize and refine, or brutalize and de- 
grade the human race. At length the Jews them- 
selvs, frequently led captiv by superior nations, began 
to blend with their ideas of Jehovah the more human 
attributes of their conquerors’ gods. Judea became 
a Roman province, and the world was prepared for a 
mighty change. 

It seems strange that the love of an infinit God 
could exhaust itself within the short space of human 
life, yet Jehovah had, during all this time, never re- 
vealed to his chosen people that any existence 
awaited them beyond the grave. It is true that in’ 
the later periods of their history, such an opinion had 
found its way among them, but it had crept in from 
without. They had discovered it, not in the law and 
the prophets, but in the imaginations of pagan poets, 
and the speculations of heathen philosophers. The 
rich and prosperous were slow to adopt this opinion, 
and forming the sect of the Sadducees, clung with 
true aristocratic convervatism to the old teaching. 
The poor and suffering, however, gladly welcomed. 
the idea that in another world the injustice they suf- 


fered in this would be rectified. The priests, also, 
who saw the power the new doctrin would confer 
upon them, became its willing advocates. In addi- 
tion to this, another and more universal opinion pre- 
vailed among the Jews. They were a conquered peo- 
ple longing for independence, and they believed that 
a messiah would soon appear who would restore to 
them their kingdom. They were ready to flock to 
the standard of the first fanatic who might set him- 
self up as he’ that was to come. 

In an obscure village of a despised province, 
among the poorest of the poor, there dwelt a man 
said to be descended from the royal stock of David. 
He was somewhat advanced in years, but had a 
young wife and son. The revolutionary ideas, which 
were probably the frequent topics of conversation in 
the little shed where his father carried on the 
humble trade of a village carpenter, appear to hav 
early influenced the mind and behavior of the boy. 
At twelve years of age, when he should hav been 
with his parents, he was found in the temple with 
the doctors, “both hearing them and asking them ques- 
tions ” (Luke ii, 46). His mother rebuked him, say- 
ing, “ Thy father and I hav sought thee sorrowing. 
He said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? 
Wist ye not that I must be about my father’s 
business?” (verses 48, 49.) 

Thus early, if only the account be true, did the 
youthful Jesus strike the keynote of his future char- 


acter. His professed followers hav since confused 
him in their minds with love incarnate, but he was 
merely a rebel with a bitter tongue, that brought 
trouble upon himself, but without strength of char- 
acter and calmness of judgment sufficient to qualify 
him for an able leader. Young, of an excitable tem- 


perament, with a tendency to insanity, flattered by 
the attention of a few ignorant fishermen and va- 
grants, he began to imagin himself the future king 
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-of the Jews. Suffering from poverty, he commenced 
‘to preach the gospel to the poor. 

We are told that his preaching was the gospel of 
love, of universal, perfect, infinit love. “In the be- 
ginning was the word, and the word was with God, 
and the word was God” (Johni,1). And “God is 
Jove” (1 John, iv, 8). “And the word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us” (John i, 14). Love itself 
in human form, with human heart and human voice, 
one of ourselvs. What may we not now expect from 
his words and from his deeds? Infinit love must 
embrace all in its affection. It can make no distinc- 
tion of nationality or rank. The tiniest insect and 
the most exalted seraph must alike be objects of its 
bounty. It can hate none, loathe none, despise none, 
but spread joy and happiness all around. “ Woe unto 
you that are rich! for ye hav received your consola- 
tion. Woe unto you that are full! for ye shall hun- 
ger” (Luke vi, 24, 25). This is not the language of 
incarnate love, but of a poor carpenter’s son. “The 
father shall be divided against the son, and the son 
against the father; the mother against the daughter, 
and the daughter against the mother; the mother-in- 
law against her daughter-in-law, and the daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law” (xii, 53). These 
are not words inspired by divine love, but by human 
jealousy in the heart of a fanatic leader. “Iam not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel ” 
(Matt. xiv, 24), could never hav been uttered by in- 
finit love, although it might hav been spoken by 
Jesus, the bigot Jew. ; 

For two years Jesus traveled about his own coun- 
try, partly as a religious teacher, partly as a political 
agitator. In both respects he ignominiously failed. 
Instead of striving to elevate the condition of the 
people, he taught them that happiness was to be ob- 
tained through poverty and persecution, sorrow, 
meekness, and humility. Luckily for mankind; his 
teaching -has in only a few very instances been prac- 
tically carried out. Those who adopted it in early 
ages fled into deserts. In more recent times they 
hav inclosed themselvs in convents. In either case 
the result has been the same. They lived aliens to 
their own race, strangers to the hopes and fears, the 
struggles and the toils, the sympathies and kindnesses 

- of their fellow-men. For the love of love they lived 
unloving and unloved, forsaking the real to dwell in 
the ideal; and when they died and passed away, 
this living, moving, breathing world went on and 
never missed them; for though they had been in it, 
they had not been of it,and had conferred upon it no 
blessing to entitle them to its remembrance or regret. 

If Christianity be a religion founded by a god who 

is love, truly it displays but little sign of its divine 
origin. Jesus is said to hay given a mark by which 
his followers might be recognized. “By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye hav love 
one to another” (John xiii, 35). But who are those 
that show this mark of fraternal affection? Those 
who for eighteen centuries hav persecuted, impris- 
oned, and put to death, when they could, all who 
differed from them in opinion? Those who hav car- 
ried war and bloodshed on the globe to spread the 
knowledge of Christianity? Those who maintain that 
the glory of God is exalted by the torture of an err- 
ing brother or sister in eternal flames? Those who 
say, whether from high places or from low, whether 
from the cathedral pulpit and the papal chair, or in 
some miserable village chapel, or over the teapot 
and: the gin bottle in an old woman’s meeting, “ If 
any man think not as I think, believe not as I believe, 
do not as I do, let him be anathema maranatha ?” 
Surely of none of these can we say that they bear the 
stamp of charity. On the contrary, we are com- 
pelled to admit that Christianity has only proved 
another, and the worst, element of discord in human 
life. And sgo if God is love, he even yet remains hid- 
den from us, and the world knows him not. 


Will it be ever so? Will he always be hidden 
under the dark cloud that human malice and preju- 
dice hav raised to conceal him from our eyes? Shall 
we never see him as the loving, gentle, and merciful 
father, but only as the cruel, blood-thirsty tyrant and 
oppressor? Perhaps we may. Possibly when afew 
more generations hav passed away, when the intellect 
of man shall hav become more developed and his 
heart better trained; when Moses and Jesus shall hav 
taken their places beside Jupiter and Apollo; when 
national and religious prejudices shall alike hav been 
swept away, and Christianity be remembered only as 
a dark blot in the world’s history; the race of men 
may unite in one common religion, the worship of 
truth wherever it may be found, one common code of 
morality, each to do his best for all. Then they may 
say: “ We hav found the god unknown to our ances- 
tors. He dwells not in heaven far away, but here in 
our own hearts and minds. He has no terror for us, 
for he threatens us with no evils, visits us with no 
wrongs. He teaches the ignorant, feeds the hungry, 
elothes the naked, and heals the sick. We hav found 
him, and we know him for the true god, for the real 
divinity is Humanity, and he is love.” 

242 W. 48th street, New York. E. J. BOWTELL. 
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The Tariff. 


Tue Teura Seexer of August 16th contained an 
article on the tariff question, by J. G. Malcolm, that 
was unique and amusing if not convincing. The 
author ought to hav a copy of it framed and pre- 
served asa, relic for the amusement of his grand- 
children. Mr. Malcolm is evidently sincere, and 
I hav no desire to criticise his motives in the least, 
but I cannot refrain from saying that that article was 
the most wildly absurd production on the subject 
that I hav ever seen in print. It would take too 
much space to go over the whole article and com- 
ment on each point, but I will speak briefly on two 
or three. Mr. Malcolm says, “ We add the tax to the 
price of goods, and people must either pay the tax 
or do without the goods.” The gentleman has 
plainly fallen into the old, old error of supposing that 
goods hav a natural or inherent price or value, and 
every cent paid for them above that price represents 
a duty or tax. The fallacy of this idea is so easily 
shown, and has been shown over and over again so 
many times, that it would be useless to show it again 
to those who are determined not to see it. Mr. Mal- 
colm would hav us believe that the terrible social 
evil in all its forms is the result of the tariff, and that 
if every young man would get married and rear 
a family of. eight children or so, our moral atmos- 
phere would be entirely purified. This shows the 
limitless scope of a man’s imagination when he 
is mounted on a hobby. There is about as close a 
relation between the tariff and the social evil 
as there is between chicken raising and astronomy. 
When a lustful, incipient libertin is plotting the se- 
duction of a girl, or is in any way led to believe that 
her chastity is not temptation-proof, how much 
thought does he giv to the tariff question as a factor 
in his purposes? There is too much marrying and 
unmarrying now. It would be a grand blessing 
to this country if, by a fine or some other means, the 
production of “large families,” and small ones too, 
such a8 many now existing, could be prevented. 
I wish I could make Mr. Malcolm, and ten thousand 


others, realize that the reckless, unchecked union of 
thousands of persons totally unfit to marty, and the 
propagation of “large families” of children who are 
mentally, morally, and physically unsound, is re- 
sponsible for a large percentage of the prostitution 
Mr. Malcolm givs 
a hypothetical case of two young men, and seems to 
think it is wrong that A, with a wife and eight chil- 


and vice that surround us. 


dren, should pay more tax than B, who is single. 


Would it be right for B to support A’schildren? He 
condemns the practice of allowing speculators to buy 
and hold large tracts of land for speculation, and in 
this I am heartily with him. But he gets into a 
dense fog before he gets through with this point. 
He proposes to shift $493,000,000 of revenue from 
articles of consumption to the land, and says, “ The 
only way the owners of these lands could avoid pay- 
Exactly. It 
is possible they would be able to do which they 
chose of these two things, but they would not 
do both; and long before even a considerable part of 
the above sum was raised, they would “let go of the 
lands,” and then the anticipated revenue would 
Putting the burden on the 


ing it would be to let go of the lands.” 


vanish into thin air. 
lands of actual farmers would not mend the matter. 


If a man’s taxes are $100 for all purposes, what dif- 
erence does it make to him what he pays it on? If 
his living is taxed $100, and his land nothing, or his 
land $100, and his living nothing, will he care much 


which way it is? 


We willall be happy when we find a country where 
there are no taxes to pay, nothing to do but raise 
“large families,” and call on the government—if 
there is one—for all the money we wish, with which 
No 


to support them; eat, drink, and be merry, etc. 
matter how hardened an old sinner the tariff may be, 


I hope Mr. Malcolm will not again attempt to blast 


its repulation entirely by spreading scandalous re- 
ports about it just before election. N. G. W 
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The National Liberal League. 
TENTS FOR SUMMER.—FORTABLE TABERNACLES FOR WIN- 
TER.—CARRY THE WAR INTO AFRICA. 


One of the advantages of thorough organization of 
the National Liberal League would be its ability to 
do efficient work in such cases as that of Mr. Samson, 
of Erie, Pa., arrested for saving his hay on the Sab- 
bath (t. e., Sunday). 

Among the first things for which the National Lib- 
eral League should solicit donations would be to pur- 
chase a 60-foot diameter tent, and a say 20x80 porta- 
ble board tabernacle (made in sections, quickly 
erected or taken down, transportable without liabil- 
ity to damage)—the tent for summer use, the taber- 
nacle for winter. 

Often a suitable hall cannot be obtained, while it 
is generally easy to obtain a suitable lot in a good lo- 
cation to erect a tent or tabernacle. . 

Had the League been organized and in working 
order, the officers of the district League in which 


Erie was located would immediately on hearing of 


the case of Mr. Samson hav notified the officers of the 


state League, making an appointment to meet them! 


by their local and district League officers). 
twenty such volunteers could be used, relays each 


at Erie, learn the exact condition of affairs, and de- 
cide on the advisability of making a grand effort. 
If favorable, they should notify the secretary of the 
National Liberal League. The officers of the League 
would at once send on the tent and the very best 
available lecturer, thoroughly posted on the Sabbath 
question, with a full supply of Sabbath tracts, and 
copies of J. N. Andrew’s “ History of the Sabbath.” 
The secretary of the National Liberal League would 
instantly notify every state League of the facts, and 
send out an urgent call to every local League in the 
United States for help—cash donations, volunteer 
musicians, vocalists, distributors, and canvassers 
(none accepted but those indorsed and recommended 
At least 


week if necessary. They should scatter, and only 
one or two board at a place, in private families as far 
as possible. 

Hav the best choir possible, and let each volunteer 
seek to interest musicians and vocalists of the place 
to take part. Let the secretary of the National Lib- 
eral League divide village and five-mile circuit of 
adjacent country into small districts, and apportion 
each district to the chief distributor and assistants, 
so that every family would be sure to receive pro- 
grams of the meetings, be visited by the distributor 
and invited personally to attend, and furnished with 
tracts on the Sabbath question, adapted to create in- 
terest and arouse investigation; next by canvassers 
for one of our best periodicals; then by another dis- 
tributor with “History of the Sabbath,” to sell or 
loan; then by another canvasser for another of our 
leading papers, each and all trying to create interest 
in attending mectings and securing members for the 
League. 

Meetings should be advertised by large, handsome 
painted posters on every barn and billboard; posters 
and dodgers kept on every available place. 

Weekly reports, with all items of interest, should 
be sent by the secretary of the National Liberal 
League to the secretary of every local League in the 
United States, with urgent appeals to use best efforts 
to get such reports and items in local newspapers. 
Does anyone doubt the result of such efforts? Once 
thoroughly organized, and within two years every state 
should hav a number of such tents and tabernacles, 
not for emergencies (the National Liberal League can 
attend to them), but kept constantly at work in places 
where interest has been awakened by labors of local 
Leagues, and no suitable hall can be obtained. 

Oh, but the expense? It would be but trifling. 
The majority of places would be self-supporting. But 
what if it did cost? Are we Liberal only in name, 
and stingy braggarts in fact? 

Let us sow the good seed of love and truth, and we 
shall reap a harvest of sweet peace and joy, in that 
we hav not lived altogether for ourselvs. In no way 
can we so well prepare for death or another life as by 
doing all in our power to make this a useful and a 
happy one. In the language of the noble, self-sacri- 
ficing truth seeker, D. M. Bennett, “ A life of upright- 
ness, actuated by a desire and effort to do good to 
our fellow-beings, is sure to bring happy results. Our 
duty and our field of action is here, among the sons 
and daughters of men. Let us seek to make each 
other happy, and the world better for our having lived 
in it.” “Those lead the happiest and most peaceful 
lives who seek most to benefit those around them.” 
Instead of dwelling in solitude upon the barren 
islands of egotism and selfishness, how much better 
and happier to organize, and all earnestly unite in 
efforts for the general good. Exchange the brazen 
trinkets of egotism and spleen for the golden chain 
of love. Let all help build each other up, instead of 
lying awake nights to devise missils and epistles to 
tear each other down. 

Let us hav a live, working Liberal League in every 
place where there are five live, earnest, true Liberals, 
and let the desire of each and all be, “ Who best can 
work ; who best agree.” We can then make our 
demands with power; for in union is strength—in 
efficient organization, assured victory. 

Cras. B. Reynoups. 
a ll 
A Liberal for President. 

To rae Eprror or Tut Trura Serger, Sir: The gev- 
eral political parties hav nominated men whom they 
wish to see elected to fill the positions of president and 
vice-president of this grand and glorious republic, 
None of the parties, so far, hav seen fit to present a 
platform that we, as earnest Liberals, can conscien- 
tiously indorse and support. Therefore I would 
humbly suggest that when the next Liberal Congress 
meets in September, candidates be nominated to 
be voted for to fill the positions of president and 
vice-president of the United States. The time will 
surely come when there must be an entire separation 
of church and state; and why not try it now, when the 
country is in such a mixed condition, politically? 

Seaver and Remsburg are the names I would sug- 
gest, both earnest workers, and both well known, rep- 
resenting the East and West, the old and young. 

I would like to see action taken in regard to the 
matter, and I hope the delegates at the Convention 
will propose something of the sort. 

Boston, Mass., Aug 10, 284. R. S. SIDELINGER, 
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Mr. Charles Watts’s Third Visit to America. 
From “The Present Day,” edited by George Jacob Holyoake. 

On Wednesday, August 16th, Mr. Charles Watts 
was entertained at dinner at Anderton’s Hotel, by 
various well-wishers, previous to his third visit to 
America. The editor of this journal occupied the 
chair by request. The company included Mr. Mead, 
tragedian; Mr. Barnes, artist; Mr. Hall, dramatist; 
Mr. Sadler,’ poet; -Mr. Macdonald, literateur; Mr. 
Winks, political agent; Mr. Wade, and others. 


The first toast given by what the Americans call 
“the chair,” was, “The United States of America, 
and the Dominion of Canada—eountries which, had 
our relations with them been dictated by the senti- 
ments of the people, instead of the aristocracy, 
would be our welcome rivals in progress, and our 
allies in war.” 

The chairman said the object of the assembly was 
to wish their guest health, usefulness, and success in 

‘the larger England to which he was going. Mr. 
John Watts, whom many present knew, was several 
years connected with what was known as the Fleet 
Street House. He had ability, and clear discern- 
ment that things which related to this world were 
distinct from those which pertained to another. 
When his brother Charles, the guest of the evening, 
entered public life, he gave promis of like discern- 
ment and capacity. A few years ago he made a stand 
for quality, and taste, and separateness in Secular 
literature. Against my interest, I thought it my duty 
to take his side, by which I incurred the hostility of 
his adversaries, who were far more able to do me 
harm than he was to do me good, but it would not 
-hav been a good sight that a young advocate should 
be seen standing up for the credit of Secular litera- 
ture, and find himself friendless. But Freethought, 
like universal suffrage, does not necessarily bring 
wisdom with it all at once, though it affords a new 
means of acquiring it; and difference of opinion is 
sometimes treated, as Christians treat it, as a per- 
sonal offense. But this should discourage no one, 
since variety of ideas is the attribute of Freethought, 
and difference of opinion, when well formed, is a new 
form of light, In the country to which Mr. Watts 
is going, he will find more varieties of view than exist 
among us; but utter diversity of view is compatible 
with unity and personal friendliness, provided in- 
dependent thinkers make no dishonoring imputations 
against each other. It is owing to the acceptance of 
this rule that he, the chairman, was able to be pres- 
ent that night. The object of the Secular Review, of 
which Mr. Charles Watts afterward became the pro- 
prietor, was to maintain Secularism as a new form of 
Freethought, which should be self-dependent, not 
needing any theology as its basis. The Secular prin- 
ciple teaches that morality has the clearest sanctions 
` in science and experience. If a man comes in per- 
sonal contact with fire, his shriek is the confession 
of the error of his ways. There is no doubtful in- 
terpretation that burning is unpleasant; doctors, 
spiritual and medical, agree in its meaning. If a 
man falls into the water and cannot get out, he knows 
that the condition of things is unsatisfactory, with- 
out any revelation. All the prophets, and all the 
apostles, cannot make the thing clearer; nor can the 
reading of all the chapters in the Bible, nor all the 
collects in the prayer-book, save the man who is sink- 
ing. There must be secular help rendered to do that. 
Well, all departures from justice and truth in life 
are as capable of being shown to be fatal in their 
way, unless change of action takes place. We know, 
therefore, that human evil may be averted and miti- 
gated by material means. Is there no pathos in 
the uses of science as the providence of life? What 
is there in the re-measurement of the ark, or in crit- 
icising the inevitable errors of humble, untaught 
Jewish fishermen, which can move the heart like the 
discovery that “each man, in his own hand, bears the 
means of canceling his own captivity,” and that of 


others under evils otherwise absolute? This brings | 


that intelligent “peace of mind” which is all the 
more widely attainable because it does not “ pass un- 
derstanding,” and which never perishes while our 
days remain. If Mr. Watts will use his powers of 
public speech to report that there is a form of Free- 
thought of this nature in England, he will make 
an addition to the knowledge of many whom he will 
address, without endangering that prosperity which 
his friends now wish him. 

The vice-chairman, Mr. T. Mead, a valued friend 
of Mr. Watts, then spoke, who said a very long ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Watts had increased his regard 
for him, and the appreciation of his genial character 
in private, and what he considered his not incon- 
siderable public usefulness. He, Mf. Mead, had 
always found Mr. Watts on the side of progress, and 
though he had great ardor and eloquence, his obvi- 
ous aim was to be just to those who differed from 
him in opinion. 

Mr. W. F. Winks, son of the Rev. Mr. Winks, of 
Leicester, a Baptist minister of repute, with whom 
the chairman once held three nights’ controversy, 
gave an anecdote of the regard in which his father 
held his old opponent. Referring to Mr. Watts, 
Mr. Winks said he had considerable knowledge 
gf advocates, and he had very decided opinions 


„to expound that constructiv Secularism, which taught 


people, whatever their views may be, who are going 
to heaven, and that if there is a hell, a place of pun- 
ishment in the next world, really bad people are the 
ones who will suffer there, and she does not believe 
there is any sin in honest doubt. This lady, as I be- 
fore stated, was very activ in this church until, now. 


of his own in matters political and social. What he 
admired in Mr. Watts was, that he had always been 
on the side of constructiv Secularism, and in the 
country to which he was going he would doubtless 
be a valued addition among public advocates, and 
would well earn the success they all wished him. 

Mr. Hall gave a bright and amusing account of 
his platform encounters with Mr. Watts. Though 
not holding his opinions, he respected him very 
much for the unfailing temper with which he main- 
tained them. 

The chairman then gave the health of their guest, 
which was received with many demonstrationg of 
regard and friendly wishes. 

Mr. Charles Watts, in an animated and effectiv 
speech, acknowledged personally to each speaker 
the kindly words which had been said of him. He 
expressed his gratification that the chair was oc- 
cupied by Mr. Holyoake. He said his brother John 
was trained in the school of Secularism, with which 
the chairman’s name was identified, and his own 
constant desire was earnestness and sincerity should 
guide his public life, and that his advocacy should 
never be wanting in due consideration for the opin- 
ions of those who differed from himself. He had 
always been a partisan of that form of Freethought 
which meant practical improvement, and his aim was 


day-schoel class in the church. And some time since 
she invited her Sunday-school class, this young 
clergyman, and a few other young people to her home 
for a social visit. And behold, they, the young peo- 
ple and the young minister, committed a heinous (?) 
crime while at her house. And what was it? They 
spent an hour or two in her private parlor dancing. 
And the good brothers and sisters of the church, 
whose limbs kav become too stiff for this kind of 
sport, were filled with indignation, and they soon 
made it very disagreeable for the young preacher and 
Mrs. B., the lady at whose house the great crime was 
committed. And the preacher left, and Mrs. B. has 
withdrawn from the church. And this Mrs. B.,I am 
sure, was one of the best women in the church, and 
now she is driven out into the dark and beggarly 
elements of the world. So we see that always and 
everywhere the church drives out its best members, 
for the church is not a comfortable place for a really 
good person to remain in, A PREETHINKER. 
a 


Marriage—What Is It? 


To raz Eprror or Tur Trora SEEKER, Sir: During 
the last few months, I hav read in Tur Trure SEEKER 
and in other Liberal publications several articles 
bearing directly or indirectly upon the subject of 
marriage. All of these articles hav been ably written 
and hav contained some valuable truths. The writers, 
however, seem to be writing from entirely different 
standpoints of opinion in regard to what marriage is. 
They seem to be using entirely different weights, 
measures, and standards of comparison. The conse- 
quence is that they hav made no progress in deter- 
mining the question of polygamy, or anything else 
involved in the discussion. They hav gone into the 
debate without first defining their terms. I now 
propose that each of them, and as many others as 
would like to participate in the discussion, giv us, in 
a concise form, his or her definition of marriage. 
When we hav arrived at an agreement as to what 
constitutes marriage, we can easily determin whether 
polygamy isor is not an admissible form of marriage. 

here are only three possible sources from which 
marriage could hav been derived—only three pos- 
sible bases upon which it could stand. These are 
god, man, nature. I say three sources—three bases. 
I do this, however, simply for the benefit of those 
persons who believe in the existence of gods. So 
far as Liberals are generally concerned, the gods 


what was to be done, why it should be done, and 
how to do it. 

Mr. T. Mead, in terms which we could not well re- 
port in these columns, proposed in grateful terms 
the health of the chairman, whom he said he had 
heard speak in Alison street, Birminghan, forty-five 
years ago. Mr. Sadler also spoke words which were 
a very pleasing tribute from a young man. 

The chairman acknowledged the courtesy of the 
toast, and said those who knew him were aware that 
he always held that there could be no leadership 
among independent thinkers, save the leadership of 
ideas, and that gave a chance to all. He was glad 
when new men appeared in the field in which he had 
chosen himself to work, and the abler they were the 
better for the truth—if they had it. He charged 
Mr. Watts to convey from him a friendly message to 
the Freethought Convention, which he would attend 
in America next month. 

Mr. Tovey, the secretary of the dinner, gave an 
agreeable account of the circumstances under which 
the meeting had originated, and reported two hand- 
some gifts to the dinner and the guest from Mr. H. 
G. Atkinson, and Mr. Daniel Baker. Afterwards a 
remarkable recitation by Mr. Mead, and songs by 
Mr. Barnes and others concluded the four hours’ 
entertainment to their guest, who will sail in the 
Gallia in a few days. 


TA might be omitted, from the discussion. ' 
The Best Members are Driven Out of the} Tf however, marriage was derived from a god- 
Churches. i source, and if it does rest upon god-authority, then 


To rae Eprror or Tue Troura Seeger, Sir: A few 
years ago a young preacher was installed as pastor 
over the Congregational church of this village. Rev. 
J. K. Beecher, of Elmira, preached the installation 
sermon. In a conversation that I had with him after 
the meeting, I said to Mr. Beecher: “I hope this 
young man has some thought, and will be able to 
giv the people here some valuable ideas. For, 
although I am not a Christian or a believer in ortho- 
doxy, I would like to attend church once in a while 
if we had some live man to talk to us Sundays.” 
Beecher said: “I can assure you that you will be in- 
terested in the preaching of Mr. C. He is a live 
young man. Go and hear him.” And I took Mr. 
Beecher’s advice. 


what is the exact definition of it as given by this god 
or this set of gods, what rightful authority does ‘this 
god or this set of gods hav over us here in America, 
and when did this god or this set of gods begin to 
be unable to run this institution without the aid of 
priests, of legislatures, etc.? 

Again, if marriage was derived from a man-source, 
and if it does rest upon man-authority, then from 
what man, or what set of men, was it derived; what 
is the exact definition of it as given by this man, or 
this set of men, and what rightful authority does this 
man, or this set of men, hav over us here in America 
generally and in Utah particularly ? 

Finally, if marriage was, or rather is, derived from 

And I did find Mr. C. an earnest, bright, seem- nature’s eternal and unchangeable laws, and if it 
ingly honest young man, desirous of learning what|does rest upon the authority of these laws, from 
was true and just, and, so far as he was able, putting | Which none of us can escape, then what is its exact 
it into his Sunday sermons. Although, of course, |form as determined by these laws, and is polygamy 
having been graduated from an orthodox theological clearly excluded by these laws? bit atc 
school, he said many things that were chaff tome, yet} In its social bearings, if not in its political bear- 
he put so much real wheat into it that I liked it, and | ings, also, this question of marriage is the most im- 
I attended his church nearly every Sunday; and portant one now before the American people. It is 
often Monday mornings he came into my office and | of special importance, too, to those who, like myself 
we, in the most friendly manner, discussed his pre-| (let all marriageable women re-read the last two 
vious Sunday sermon. This young man soon became words), are candidates for election to the matrimonial 
popular with the intelligent young people of the office. When a few others hav given their definitions, 
town, and the church seemed to prosper. But soon |I will venture to giv mine, though I am not at all 
a few heresy hunters got after him, and he felt it his | sure that I know what marriage is. 
duty to leave the church and go to teaching. Since Joan R. Kerso. 
then the church here has had quite ordinary and 
quite orthodox preaching, and, of course, is very weak. 

But a few months ago this church procured the 
services of quite an able and Liberal theological stu- 
dent from one of the theological schools to preach for 
a short time, on trial. He seemed to be, as I learned 
from those who heard him, an unusually able young 
man, and all were pleased with him. But now, as the 
saying is, “the fat is all in the fire,” and the young 
man “must go,” or has gone. It came about in this 
way: One of the most activ members in the church 
was a Mrs. B. She happens to be the neighbor of 
the writer, and we know her to be a very worthy 
woman in the capacity of wife and mother, a woman 
who we believe from day to day is trying as best she 
can to liv what she calls Christianity. But she is no 
hypocrit, and no bigot, and she thinks that it is good 


$ ———<-— 
A Freethought Newsdealer and the Sunday Law. 


To rae Eprror or Tat Trors Srexer, Sir: I in- 
close you three slips cut from our Nashville paper, 
the Daily American, which I desire you to read. 
Nashville becomes more and more an ungodly, priest- 
ridden town. The church party has control of this 
city. They passed a very stringent Sunday law 
about a year ago. Even the sale of a newspaper on 
Sunday was a violation. I was arrested on the first 
Sunday for selling a newspaper, so alleged; was fined 
five dollars and costs. I appealed to the Circuit 
Court. The case was there decided in my favor, and 
then the city appealed to the State Supreme Court, 
but this court is composed of a set of moral cowards, 
who were afraid of the church influence, and there- 
fore rendered a decision in favor of the Sunday law. 


I think she had the largest and most intelligent Sun- ` 


from which god or which set of gods was it derived, | . 


, thing has to be done. 


_ of all our Infidel friends here. 
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Our fight had one advantage for our cause. Our ene- 
mies got scared and sort of modified the law, which 
givs only newsdealers and ice cream and fruit vend- 
ors and drug stores the right to sell on Sunday, while 
the other businesses must be closed at 10 o’clock a.m. 
on Sunday morning. 
Now, our boys do enjoy themselvs on Sunday by 
baseball playing; hence the fight by these intolerant 
preachers, who are afraid that by these enjoyments 
their purse will lose a few nickels. The public in 
general would be with us if we only had one amongst 
us to take up the cudgel and giv the religious people 
some good licks in a true sledge-hammer style. I 
desire you to send me immediately all pamphlets 
pertaining to the Sunday law question, and if you 
hav some articles in Tue Truru Srexer, send me the 
respectiv numbers of those old Trurs Seekers. I 
desire to collect all necessary material to enable me 
stand successfully a newspaper controversy. Some- 
If you could spare some time 
and devote a small space of your valuable paper to 
this question, you would receive the heartfelt thanks 
F. Prisrer. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


p 
Thought. 


-` The watchword of the day is progression; and not 
only of to-day, but since time began. Each cycle has 
been stamped with evidence that evolution, that great 
power which men call God, was bringing the world 
up and out of the chaos and darkness of its earlier 
conditions. 

In all ages man has recognized a power which gov- 
erned the world, and in his ignorance and fear has 
invested that power with supernatural attributes. 
And in all ages hav there been those who hav as- 
sumed unto themselvs authority over the people, 
claiming that they were. the agents of that power, 
commissioned by it to enforce what they claimed to 
be its wishes or commands. And through their love 
of power and greed they hav held the masses in the 
bondage of fear, ignorance, and superstition, and like 
an iron rod the church has held that power over the 
people, fattening upon their poverty, and fighting the 
God they claimed to worship. 

- Evolution rolls on. "Tis only man that suffers, and 
through that suffering does he learn wisdom. Ne- 
cessity is the propelling power which develops thought 


- and brings into activity the dormant powers, through 


which he is enabled to throw off the conditions which 
bind and enslave both mind and body in the super- 


_stitious thraldom of the church. 


Tis thought, that unseen lever, which is potent to 
overturn the religious systems and the empires of the 
world; time and thought, working hand in hand, are 
destined to bring the world up and out of the super- 
stitions and bondage of the past into the glorious 
light of liberty, reason, and science. Thought is the 
great highway of progression, and the great crime of 
the church is that it has suppressed thought, that 
liberty of conscience has been denied to man, and 
pope and priest hav arrogated to themselvs the right 
to do the thinking for the world. But the day of 
myths and superstition is past, and though the priest 
may mumble o’er his creeds and strive with all his 
might to sustain his tottering altar, the battering 
rams of truth are leveled against its walls, and with 
every blow science casts her rays across the dark- 
ness, and time only is needed to complete the work; 
and ag the darkness of the past givs place to the glo- 
rious light of reason, and man is enabled to think for 
himself, he does not fear to stand face to face with 
truth, seeking to know that which he has been taught 
were the mysteries which were not for man to know; 
he has learned that these mysteries were but the 
blind with which the church has sought to hide from 
him the key to the great storehouse of knowledge 
which science is throwing open to the world, and 
from whose inexhaustible supplies the world can for- 
ever draw. 

But the church is not the only foe to progression 
which thought has to wage war against. Kingeraft, 
an outgrowth of priestcraft, has to be driven from the 
world, and its foster child, monopoly, which is only 
kingeraft in embryo; but thought and time will ac- 
complish this. For as the mind expands and is capa- 
ble of new thought, the avenue by which the people 
can be liberated from the thraldom of the money 
kings of the world will be openéd. Thought is to 
take the place of war, and arbitration will be the po- 
tent power which shall bring the world into a condi- 
tion where war shall be unknown. 

The evils which exist in the United States to-day 
are the results of conditions through which the gov- 
ernment has been passing. Time will bring change. 
The great heart of this nation is true and loyal to the 
government, and it will see to it that the government 
is loyal to.the people. The stars and stripes do not 


. float over a nation of slaves, but in everyone’s breast 


throbs a heart that will stand by his country, his lib- 
erties, and his rights. The government of the 
United States was not formed in the interests of any 
party, but for the people. Evolution is still at work. 
Order will take the place of this chaos of political 
strife, and a party of the people, and a government 
of the people, in which the rights of the people will 


be recognized, is in the near future. An old hymn! 
reads: ; 
“ God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps on the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 

And from out of this storm of party politics and 
struggle for power, the right will come uppermost. 
The rights of man shall yet be recognized, and the 
stars and stripes shall float over a nation of free men 
and free women. Mrs. J. L. York. 

- San Jose, Cal., Aug. 12, 284. 


a 


Red-hot Politics, and How to Vote. 


To rue Eprror or Taz Trors Seeker, Str: In Tae 
TRUTH Sxexer of August the 16th is an article from 
Mr. J. G. Malcolm on the tariff question, which de- 
serves to be carefully read and studied. It ought to be 
an eye-opener to many protectionists—of manufact- 
urers, not of home laborers, for these are not pro- 
tected, but deluded thereby; as immigration is not 
restricted, the Chinese excepted lately. 

Protection is an artificial help. Like a stimulant 
to a sick person, it is not natural, and will not do in 
the long run; but the “ protected” come never to the 
time or end to giv it up willingly, and as they are in 
power, will of course try to keep it. No matter how 
much profit the protected make, they will never pay 
any more, for all that, to their laborers than starva- 
tion wages. net 

Now a little red-hot politics. I was an Abolition- 
ist before there was a Republican party of high prin- 
ciples, and when this party was born voted for its 
ticket when yet in the minority, but since the war 
has closed it has become a party for thieves and 
plunderers, at least as bad as, if not worse than, the 
Democratic ever was. It is a party to enrich the rich 
manufacturer, the bank and railroad corporations, 
with presents and privileges, and put the taxes 
mostly on the laborers and the middle class. Mr. 
Malcolm’s land tax, as proposed, would be just and 
right; but besides that there should be a graduated 
income tax. To every thousand dollars income add 
one per cent up to ninety or ninety-five per cent. Such 
a tax would hurt no one, except those overgrown 
rich, which are most always a curse to a country, sel- 
dom a blessing. Let the capital pay the taxes, and 
not the families, as it is the case now. 

National banks ought never to hav been allowed 
double interest on nine-tenths of their capital. 

Why does the government keep for years about 
one hundred and fifty millions stored up in the treas- 
ury and hav it watched, while it has to pay interest 
on its debts, and when its income since the war has 
closed always was larger than its expenses? Is there 
a sane individual who owns, say $20,000, and pays 
interest on it, and will carry around or keep hidden 
in the house $2,000? 

What business has this Republican party govern- 
ment to make itself the keeper and watchman of the 
rich man’s money, to store his gold and watch it, and 
for his convenience giv him certificates. Does this 
good (?) government take care of the poor man’s sav- 
ings? By no means. 

Turn the rascals out! Any party long in office will 
deteriorate, and should be changed from time to time. 
No better time will ever come than now to punish 
the Republican party for its sins by turning it out, to 
improve it thereby, if it is possible. The Democratic 
candidate is a man of unblemished honesty, to the 
contrast of the Republican candidate, who, as is 
proven, has enriched himself by the aid of his high 
office. I hav no love for the Democratic party, but 
when the Republican party followed other leaders 
than Sumner and Greeley it went to the bad. 

No Abolitionist, nor any knowing, sensible man, 
will admit that the Republicans hav given to the 
blacks the vote for justice’s sake. No, it was simply 
done for policy’s sake, to make the blacks followers to 
the Republicans, to keep themselvs thereby in office 
and power. 

Turn these rascals out. 

New York, Aug. 22, 1884. 


Frepx. Kogzty. 


The Rev. John Jasper’s Rival. 
From the Axtell, Kan., Anchor. 

When the Rev. Jasper, the somewhat noted col- 
ored preacher of Richmond, Va., raised his voice and 
said: “ Bredren, you gets up in de mornin’ and sees 
de sun in de east, and in de ebenin’ you sees it in de 
west—lI tell you, bredren, de sun do move,’ he. was 
given credit for having some originality, but we did 
not know that he had any disciples until last Thurs- 
day evening. The Hon. John E. Remshurg, after de- 
livering an eloquent lecture on “ False Claims,” in- 
vited discussion, and one of our local divinities ac- 
cepted the invitation. In course of his remarks he 
brought down his digit with terrific force on the 
Bible, and made the somewhat peculiar statement 
that the world was flat. The audience was slightly 
taken aback at his utterance; the house came down. 

We believe this man should be pulled off the track. 
Mr. Remsburg is a Freethinker, but an intelligent 
man, and to hav «a champion of religion get up in an 
argument and make the statement that “the world is 
flat” does not help the case one bit. To use the lan- 


guage of one of our citizens, “ Christianity was indeed 
murdered in the house of its friends last Thursday 


night.” The public schools of Axtell still stick to 
the old version. 
to 
Obituary. 


Harvy Roser, near Portland, Jay Co., Ind., died of 
consumption, August 1, 1884, aged twenty-three 
years and one month. His illness, which he bore 
patiently, lasted eighteen months. He was a young 
man of more than ordinary intelligence, and was re- 
spected by all who knew him; a Liberalist in the 
full sense of the word, and died maintaining that be- 
lief, though his Christian friends made every effort 
to induce him to abandon his belief for that of or- 
thodoxy; but he gave them no encouragement. He 
was satisfied with Liberalism. 


W. F. Jamieson gave a funeral discourse at Currie, 
Minn., on Sunday, Aug. 24, to a church full of peo- 
ple, over the remains of Selden Shepard, son of Dr. 
Shepard, formerly residing near Bay City, Mich. 


a ey 


A Slander Nailed. 


To raz Eniror or Tue Trors Srexer, Sir; In his 
communication to Taz Troura Srexer last week, Mr. 
Stephen Pear] Andrews characterizes Auguste Comte 
as a “comprehensiv agglomerativ conceptualist,” and 
intimates that Mr. Herbert Spencer is no better, 
The charge furnishes ground for an actionable cause 
against the publishers. So far as is known, the char- 
acter of Mr. Spencer’s mother was above reproach. 
Let the politicians hav the monopoly of scandal. 

A Svencenian Posrrivist. 

Washington, Aug. 30, 1884. 


a 


Poetic but Profane. 


After a bee stings once, the naturalist 
Says it dios. 

he Spiritualist says there is no death. 
Now, who lies? 

If there is no death, then nature’s law 
Should be amended, 

To kill that cursed busy bea 
That hath offended. 

Alas ! ’tis sad to learn such things 

Soar up to heaven on whistling wings, 

And dwell in summer-land, 
With their damned stings. 

Nextson Hun. 


- EP 


Stray Scraps. 

A Bosron clergyman states he feels that, as a minister 
of the gospel, he cannot indorse or vote for Mr. Cleveland, 
since having discovered his deficxion. Why not? His God 
is the reputed father of a child who was not the son of its 
mother's husband, and this child is the quasi founder of this , 
gospel of which he is the minister. 


Sarp Senator Hoar at Concord, Mass., July 24th, at a meet- 
ing of the Republicans, quoting from James Russell Lowell's 
Bigelow papers: “The right to be a cursed fool is human. 
It’s common, as a general rule, of every man who is born of 
woman.” Then it is not common with men who are not born 
of woman, those who are born of horses, monkeys, dogs, cats, 
etc.? How is that for the Bible, the author of the Bigelow 
papers, and Senator Hoar for sound statement? Andyct when 
our distinguished senator uttered the foolish scriptural aphor- 
ism he was greeted with ‘‘ great laughter and applause,” 


A Mrracurous Escarn.—William Strange, one of the mem- 
bers of the Bicycle Club of Brockton, had a miraculous escape 
from instant death Friday morning. He was walkiny along the 
tracks of the Old Colony Railroad near Soule’s lumber-yard 
when he was struck by the Woods Hall express, commonly 
known as the ‘Flying Dude,” and was thrown twenty feet 
into the air. He landed by the side of the track, and when 
picked up he was found to be unhurt, barring a severe shaking 
up and a few bruises. ‘The ‘Flying Dude ” was making forty- 
five miles per hour when it struck Strange.— Boston Journal. 
Is it not about time that such statements came to an end in 
our respectable dailies? I havseven by me equally ridiculous. 
If God was intending to work a miracle, why did he hav the 
car strike Strange at all, and throw him twenty feet into the 
air? Had he been suspended in the air a few feet, in the 
sight of all, directly over the car, and there remained until the 
train had passed, or been set out by the roadside while the 
“Flying Dude” was making forty-five miles per hour, and 
then set back again, there might be some reason in labeling it 
a “miraculous cscape.” A sham miracle that, when some one 
escapes an accident every day, and some one is killed every 
day, and no God interferes! Hav done, Messrs. Editors, with 
such folly, or admit that you can swallow Jonah, the whale, 
the sen, and all that in it is. 


Ay the New England Assembly, Framingham, Mass., Jul 
23d, Mr. Yan Phow Lee, one of the Chinese students allel. 
home by the government two years ago, but who is now re- 
leased from his vassalage to the empire and has re-entered 
school at New Haven, first spoke on the difference between 
the family disciplin of this land and his own—‘‘the former 
were very severe in caso of accident or disobedience, He 
wished he had the privilege of kissing all the little girls be- 
fore him.” No doubt, no doubt. We see Mr. Y. P. Lee is fast 
becoming Christianized by his clerical teachers (who shall say 
civilized ?), when he selected, from the thousands of Sunday- 
school victims, ‘all the little girls” to kiss, and “‘nary” boy. 
And yet his amatory wish was grected with laughter by the 
holy crowd of shepards and saints. Ram Chandra Bose 
spoke of his once being an idolater, worshiping the monkey, 
ete., and told his Chinese brother that the life of females in 
his country would exclude him effectually from his coveted 
osculatory gratifications, as marriage occurred before birth 
often, and always before nine years of age. And yet these 
Chinese clericals are instructing the elite of Boston in the way 
to Zion with their faces turned thitherwards. The conference 
on the evening of the same day discussed, ‘‘ Bringing Children 
to Christian Decision.” Mothers, keep watch of these holy 
kissers, whether Chinese or American, if you wish to preserve 
those little girls pure and unspotted from priestocracy. 
Barre, Mass., Aug. 22, 284, Erra E. GIBSON. 
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Communications. 


An Idle Day. 


~ Dear Genz: You will remember that when I stated 
to Mr. Somerby my intention of going on a vacation 
by sea and land, he interposed the objection that I 
would not be admitted aboard any boat that sailed 
from New York. He thought I looked too much like 
a Jonah. With his words in my mind, it was not 
without some misgivings that on July 23d I applied 
at the office of the New York and Portland Steam- 
ship line for a ticket on board the Franconia for the 
latter place. But I passed in the fare to the clerk, 
accompanied by my card, and after an elaborate sur- 
vey of both, he handed me a ticket on which the 
number of my berth was written and my name pain- 
fully misspelled. So far, thought I, Somerby was 
wrong. 

Later on it began to look as though our business 
manager had made a close guess. In less than thirty 
minutes after leaving the wharf we bumped into the 
Sound steamer Rhode Island. She was sound no 
longer. We carried away the rail on her starboard 
quarter abaft the wheel. I don’t vouch for the 
maritim architecture of that sentence, but if it is 
incorrect you know enough about repairing accidents 
to splice it. As for ourselvs, the projecting prow of 
our boat was broken off and far around with frag- 
ments strewed the sea. Down went the anchor, 
the cable hustling out through the iron-rimmed hole 
at great speed, and with a noise like that made by a 
train of cars. When it had been ascertained that 
the sailing qualities of our boat had not been im- 
paired, the chain hustled back again, winding itself 
about a capstan which the crew revolved by means 
of handspikes. I noticed that the exercise of turn- 
ing the capstan fast enough to take in the slack of 
the cable as it pushed itself out of the water caused 
the men to perspire and swear freely. When the 
anchor had climbed aboard, we resumed our course, 
and as we pushed our battered nose along up the 

-East River we were the object of general interest and 
remark. The accident was due to the carelessness of 
the captain of the other boat. The only regret ex- 
pressed aboard our vessel was that we had no bow- 
sprit. In that case we would hav “lifted the whole 
saloon off the Rhode Island.” ; - 

The excitement caused by the collision had scarcely 
been got under control when the windiest shower I 
ever experienced came down. out of the northeast. 
Chairs and stools moved hastily across the deck and 
brought up against the lee rail. The awning snapped 
and flapped, and broke a stanchion or two before the 
crew could take itin. A large number of the pas- 
sengers soon sought their staterooms to be alone. I 
hung to the rail in a sheltered place on the lower 
deck, and watched the elements, and thought again 
of Somerby’s prediction and of the luckless man who 
journeyed long ago from Joppa to Tarshish. I would 
not, like him, go to sleep in the stern of the vessel, 
for, by a strange coincidence, the stateroom assigned 
to me was farther aft than any of the others. The 
rain soon ceased, and off to leeward I noticed that-a 
whale was blowing water up into the air. Occasion- 
ally he threw a portion of his black and shining car- 
cass above the surface of the water, and fluked his 
tail in a vicious manner that I did not like. His eye, 
if my imagination caught its expression aright, had 
a wicked gleam and was turned toward me. The 
parallel between my case and Jonah’s seemed to 
grow more striking. I looked into the mess room. 
The crew were talking about something, but the pur- 
port of their conversation I could not catch. I 
glanced at the interior of the cabin. An old Scotch- 
man had brought the Bible up close to the window to 
catch the last light of the fading day, and at the head 
of the page where he had opened the book I beheld 
the word “JONAH.” That appeared to settle it. 
Somerby’s reputation as a prophet was vindicated, 
and I could.only await the last act which should ful- 
fil his dire prediction. Resolved to await it patiently, 
I entered the cabin, sat down at the table, and pro- 
posed a game of eucher to a man who, I afterwards 
found out, was a Methodist minister. The scheme 
did not work. He was engaged in committing to 
paper some illustrations which he had drawn from 
recent events, namely, that we should be constantly 
prepared to die, in anticipation of collisions and 
storms; but, in case we were suffered to survive such 
adversities, we should submit to the divine will and 
patiently and cheerfully continue to liv. Such resig- 
nation impressed me deeply, and, so impressed, I 
hunted up my berth and slept soundly until the 
breakfast bell rang. The storm had by that time 
abated, no leviathan was to be seen, the old Scotch- 
man was seasick in his berth, and I had missed the 
chance to spend three days sitting on the back tooth 
of a whale, looking out for land. It doesn’t follow 
because man can buy paper close and work up the 
book trade, that he is necessarily. a prophet. 

Now that I hav demonstrated the truth that the 
language of prophecy must not be pressed too closely, 
I would like to go back and bring up another chap- 
ter in my experience. When I went aboard the 


Franconia, the first person to attract my attention 
was a rather short and rotund gentleman sitting in 
the after part of the boat. He was regaling his mind 
on a copy of Harper’s Weekly, and extracting material 
encouragement from a lunch-bag which lay on the 
seat beside him. I took his dimensions mentally ac- 
cording to my best judgment, and catalogued him as 
either a dynamiter or a clergyman. I thought he 
might be the former because he had such a guileless 
and inoffensiv look about him. In that regard, as 
well as in general make-up, he strikingly resembled 
the Anarchist, Henry Appleton. He had also, as I 
learned when he inquired the time of day, the full 
voice and distinct articulation peculiar to men accus- 
tomed to public speaking. But added to all, he bore 
a look of sanctimony mingled with good nature that 
made me incline toward the ministerial theory. His 
mouth was alternately pursed in deep reflection or 
broadened in asmile. We made ourselvs neighbors 
without much formality, and maintained a conversa- 
tion on casual topics until we began passing through 
the quick water of Hell-Gate, when my new acquaint- 
ance inquired if that was not “ Hur!l-Gate.” After 
that I knew he was a preacher, and put the question 
to him direct. He acknowledged modestly that it 
was his blessed prerogativ to break the bread of ever- 
lasting existence to a congregation of Methodists in 
Blairstown, New Jersey. I gave him my name and 
occupation, together with a copy of the Christan Ad- 
vocate and Boston Investigator, which I chanced to hay 
in my pocket. He read the ‘Advocate attentivly, but 
handed the Investigator back to me with a thoughtful 
countenance and a sad shake of the head. 

Another thing happened which would hav con- 
vinced me that this man was a clergyman, even if I 
had had no other source of information. When the 
shower came up of which I hav spoken, there were 
several young and interesting ladies occupying the 
upper deck. I gained the lower deck in advance of 
these, and was standing near the companion-way 
when they attempted to descend. The stairs were 
steep and narrow, and an ill-mannered and auda- 
cious wind blew the drapery of the ladies about in 
such a manner that both hands were needed to keep 
it properly adjusted. Their descent was therefore 
attended with some embarrassments. I was about 
to step forward with what grace I could command 
to help the girls down, when something swept past 
me with a rush as though borne on the wings of the 
blast. It was the minister; and in less time than 
it takes me to write these words, or you to read them, 
each individual female had slid through his hands 
and was in the cabin. I bear him no grudge, for my 
chagrin at being relieved of so pleasant a duty was 
altogether swallowed up in admiration of his monu- 
mental nerve. 

Next day the parson and I met again upon deck. 
The sun was sparkling upon the water of the Atlantic, 
the breeze just fresh enough to cool the air, and the 
ship rolled easily with the slight swell. Under these 
softening influences I wondered how any man could 
keep his mind strung up to the rigidity of Methodism. 
I looked compassionately upon my reverend compan- 
ion, and tried to think scarcely less of him because 
he believed in everlasting fire and worms. I argued 
with myself that I would avoid a discussion of relig- 
ion with him, and would speak kindly to the erring. 
Perhaps unkindness made him so. But the conflict 
was inevitable, in spite of my endeavors to avert it. 
I don’t know what opened the ball. I can only re- 
member that before I was aware of it he was talking 
to me of the peace that passeth understanding, the 
glory of God, the truths of the gospel, and so forth, 
and I was firing back at him questions that he could 
not answer, with a directness that he could not ig- 
nore. I had not read Col. Kelso’s “ Bible Analyzed ” 
for nothing. When he finally made the remark, 
“ Great is the mystery of godliness,” I concluded that 
I might rest the matter there. That is the dodge- 
corner of the believer. You cannot drive him out of 
it, and if you press him hard he loses his temper. So 
we drifted away to other topics; talked some of phi- 
losophy, of poetry, and of personal experience. In 
the first we were tyros, in the second both could 
quote the same passages, while in reminiscence and 
rare anecdote I readily yielded him the palm. Hue 
told me stories of temptation resisted and unresisted; 
how sometimes a brother clergyman fled from the 
Delilah, and how at other times he did not, until I 
began to believe that the life of a preacher held out 
some substantial allurements after al. Then he 
turned to the trials that beset the man of God—the 
difficulties, for instance, of writing a weekly sermon. 
Congregations, he said, were often cold and unsym- 
pathetic, and could not appreciate a good sermon if 
they were so fortunate as to hear one. Before such 
assemblages of people he had worked himself into a 
perspiration and shouted himself hoarse over the sins 
of the world. But no response came, and he would 
leave off where he began. With the remark from him 
that there wasn’t difference enough between us to 
quarrel over, I bade the Rev. Mr. Conklin good-night. 

I parted from this gentleman at Portland, Me., with 
considerable regret. He invited me to visit his town 
and attend his church, and I told him we would be 
glad to see him at Tax TRUTH SEEKER office whenever 


he chanced to visit New York. He took a boat for 
Orr’s Island, and I wandered about the depot waiting 
for the train which should carry me away to the 
Aroostook. 

I hav spoken of an old Scotchman whom I saw 
reading the story of Jonah aboard the boat. At the 
depot in Portland I found him seated upon his valise 
with the book of Psalms in his hand. He recognized 
me, and placed himself under my guidance. He was 
bound for some point in the province of New Bruns- 
wick, and our route would be -the same for a long 
distance. We took a short walk together through 
the elm-shaded streets of the city. Before we had 
proceeded a hundred rods he stopped short and in- 
quired, 

“Young man, may I ask what place of worhip you 
attend when at home?” : 

Now, I had had enough of religious discussion in 
the company of the Rev. Mr. Conklin. I was more 
interested in looking at Portland. I was willing the 
old gentleman should make use of me as a guide and 
interrogation point, but if I must purchase his soci- 
ety at the price of a theological debate, then I should 
hav to try and struggle through without it. So I 
told him that I didn’t worship. I didn’t like to break 
the Sabbath day by going to church. I further in- 
formed him that I was a member of the Freethinkers’ 
Association, believed Ingersoll to be doing the great- . 
est work of any man on earth, living or dead, and 
wound up by giving him a card bearing my name and 
calling. I thought perhaps that would paralyze him 
and he would go back to the depot and wait for the 
train alone while I explored the city. But it wasn’t 
his day for going back. He made me his confidant 
right away, stated the condition of his soul toward 
God, and wanted to know if I thought he stood right 
with the master. I assured him that in my judgment 
he was solid with Saint Peter, and would undoubt- 
edly be furnished with an expensiv harp. He drew 
considerable consolation from my assurance; but 
wished I could also be brought to enjoy the comforts 
of his religion. Icould not see that he was any more 
comfortable than myself, and his soul worried him 
more in a minute than mine had troubled me all my 
life. On the cars this man talked me to sleep, still 
harping on the same old string. There ought to be 
some remedy for this sort of religious persecution. 
No person is safe from it. I could enjoy talking with 
the minister, because he was a man of intelligence 
and thought, but this Scotchman is dogma personi- 
fied, and religion has only furnished him with the 
capacity to become a bore. 

Portland is the first city I had ever seen flourish- 
ing under the prohibitory law. There has been so 
much discussion of prohibition in Taz Trors SEEKER 
that I took great interest in it. The steamer Fran- 
conia I had found to. be manned by men from Maine; 
and all were prohibitionists from the deck up. The 
steward regarded the liquor question as something 
slightly more important than that of human slavery, 
and rum-selling was in his judgment a capital offense. 
I tried to discuss the matter with him from that point 
of view, and inquired as to the workings of the pro- 
hibitory law in his nativ state. He acknowledged 
that it did not prevent the surreptitious, or even 
open, sale of ardent spirits, but Jumped at me with 
the proposition that under the present law Maine 
has fewer lunatics in her asylums, according to her 
population, than New York, and demanded peremp- 
torily that I should furnish an explanation for that 
alleged fact. Now, I hav no prejudice against the 
prohibition of liquor-selling; I believe it would be a 
good thing; but the man was so arrogant thatI found 
he could not be reasoned: with, and I closed the dis- 
cussion with the remark that the emptiness of Maine’s 
asylums might possibly be in some measure accounted 
for by the fact that all her lunatics were not shut up. 

Near to the wharf where the boat landed its pas- 
sengers is a place that looks like an express office. I 
entered it in search of a time-table. Back of a low 
partition was a room with a bar running across one 
side of it, behind which stood a man smoking a short 
clay pipe. In answer to the jocose inquiry if he sold 
whisky, to my astonishment he set a bottle and glass 
upon the counter. J tested the contents of the bot- 
tle by the sense of smell; it was whisky, but more 
abominable smelling stuff never saluted my nostrils. 
I told the man that was rotgut, and he laughed sar- 
donically. Between that place and the Maine Cen- 
tral depot whisky shops are conspicuous; and, stand- 
ing upon the steps of the station, one can count no 
less than half a dozen places where, unless they hav . 
some innocuous liquid that much resembles whisky 
in smell and color, ardent spirits can be obtained., I 
learned that, as election time approaches, no officer 
of the law who hopes to be again called to serve the 
people will endanger his prospects by meddling with 
a saloon keeper. The sympathy of the mass of voters 
is not with him. The result is that drinkers can get 
all the liquor they want by paying for it; but the re~ 
mark of Artemas Ward applies here, that “ the liquor 
is not so good in temperance hotels as it is in other 
hotels.” The modus operandi of drinking in a hotel is 
something like this: Two men approach a tavern- 
keeper, and one inquiresif he sellsliquor. The reply 
is in the negativ. He then leads the way to a private 
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~ room, takes a jug out of a trunk, and pours some of 
. its contents into a pitcher, which he sets before his 
guests. The men turn out their dose, the landlord 
places them back to back, and in that position they 
raise their glasses and empty them. Neither has 
seen the other drink, but each is pretty confident 
that the other has just turned into his interior a dose 
of something that he would be better off without. 
They tell of a man here who manufactured a barrel 
of liquor according to a recipe which he had read. 
Turpentine was among the ingredients. Fortunately 
he never sold it. He drank the first dram himself, 
and it killed him. 
- I spent five hours looking about Portland. It is 
mainly made up of dwelling-houses. What occupa- 
tion the people follow as a general thing I could not 
determin; there certainly are not manufactories 
enough to keep them busy. Fishing, clam-digging, 
and carting about cedar shingles were the most 
_ prominent industries I observed. At Portland I 
bought a ticket for Houlton, Aroostook Co., Maine, 
concerning which place and vicinage I will discourse 
» next week. Your affectionate brother, 
GEORGE MACDONALD, 


More Polities. 


To Tae Eprroz or Tue Trors Szexer, Sir: I am 
pleased to see that you are a good enough Liberal to 
giv your patrons a hearing on the seemingly compli- 
cated political situation. But for myself, speaking 
from a genuin Liberal standpoint, I assert that there 

_ is nothing “ complicated ” about it at all. Buta ma- 
jority of your correspondents on this question seem 
to be in great trouble as to what is best to do in the 
coming contest. Now, this is the biggest conundrum 
that I hav had to wrestle with in this year of grace, 
1884; and why? Because, after a true Liberal, who 
knows anything about the history of the parties in 
the field, has read their platforms, I think there 
should be no cause for hesitation, as there is only one 
thing that he can consistently do, and that is to vote 
for Butler. “And why Butler?” methinks I hear 
some one say. Because his official record is clean, and 
the only one that challenges investigation of his 
official action, and he stands on and indorses the only 
platform that contains any progressiv principles. Such 
being the case, I pity any Liberal who cannot see his 
way clearly, for he is a blind adherent to partyism, 
and all that that implies. Every intelligent Liberal 
knows that the two old parties hav outlived their use- 
fulness—one livs on tradition, the..other on dead 
issues and pretense. They were called into existence 
_to perform a certain work. That being accomplished, 
they obstinately refuse to recognize the demands of 
the present. While we.do not claim that the Na- 


' tional platform covers the whole demands of Liberal- 


ism, we do claim that, either directly or indirectly, it 
meets a very large portion of them, because its sole 
aim and object is to establish that equality between 
the people under this government designed by its 
founders, and upon which its permanency absolutely 
depends, or history isa gigantic lie. And this means 
a more just distribution of the products of labor, which 
means more home comforts and a higher culture and 
development of brains for the laborer and his chil- 
dren. And hence he becomes less and less the tool 
of politician and priest. 

In conclusion, I would earnestly make two sugges- 
tions. One is that you, Mr. Editor (if you deem it 
compatible with the best interests of your paper), 
publish in Tue Trurn SEEKER the platforms of the 
four parties now in the field. The other is that not 
only should every Liberal procure and read Gen. 
Butler’s ringing address which appears in this morn- 
ing’s papers, but that every Liberal League hav it 
read in their meetings and discussed. I believe in 
getting all we can and developing our forces to the 
end that we may obtain more. Joun Warr. 

Paterson, N. J., Aug. 19, 1884. 

a l 
To the Liberals’ and Freethinkers’ Conventions 
of 1884. 


Will these conventions please to widen their pro- 
gram and recognize that there is a landlord, monopo- 
lizing, and also an office-holding priesthood, as well 
as a religious one, that hav been and are still cursing 
mankind throughout all ages? The landlording 
priesthood has been and is still rapidly monopolizing 
nearly all the soil, and thee ther laboring masses 
to a helpless state of tenure, hireling slavery, and 
pauperism, by a rentage exceeding the power of the 
whole business of society to pay. Both the hereditary 
and the elected oftice-holding priesthood, headed by 
kings, presidents, governors, and legislativ oligarch- 
ies, believed by the ignorant to represent the lib- 
erty, interest, and happiness of the whole people, are 
taxing them to the amount of half their labor, while 
the landlords lay the whole tax upon their tenants 
and extort nearly all the other half of their labor for 
themselvs; while these so-called rulers appropriate to 
themselvs, unchecked, enormous salaries, with the ex- 
penses of wars made by themselvs, and which the 

` destitute people hav to fight. And yet, there is still 
a masculin priesthood that has enslaved womankind 
equally long that must be reformed. 


Now, itis only a narrowness of view that prevents | sage in Josephus concerning Christ, 


the mind from grasping at the reforming of all these 
priesthoods at once. I make the same attempt to in- 
struct these conventions that I did last year to in- 
struct our so-called land-reformers in that body, that it 
1s the great quantity of land and ruling power that the 
aristocracies of Europe hav entailed upon themselvs 
that hav produced such a hell there, and not the 
righteous and inalienable right and title of entail- 
ment. For if a separate, equal, and perpetual share 
of the soil were entailed upon every human being as 
their natural right, with the privilege only of each 
sex exchanging them with each other, but never to be 
alienated by sale or debt of any kind, none would 
ever be without a home, the power of employment, 
and the means of a living. 

I endeavored to call the attention of the congress 
to the ease with which we could, as nearly all the 
land in the United States is now surveyed into town- 
ships and sections, locate homesteads by entailing a 
certain quantity of the lands of all the present and 
future owners, so that all could organize by town- 
ships and vote direct for law, instead of candidates, 
throughout every state; rule themselvs by townships, 
and thus begin in the United States the last form of 
society, that of an inalienable farmstead self-govern- 
ing democracy, thus establishing the true system of 
the moral world, which has been delayed four centu- 
ries longer than the true system of the physical 
world, by Copernicus, in consequence of all its insti- 


is inconsistent with the circumstances narrated. 


earlier interpolation about John the Baptist was 
quoted (though erroneously) by Origen a hundred 
years before, Eusebius, perhaps, was not cognizant 
of the later interpolation of the passage concerning 
Christ. 

The attempt to fix either the year or the day of 
the alleged crucifixion has always failed; the problem 
remains unsolved. In the early part of 1882 a Mr. 
W. T. Lyman wrote as follows to the London Stan- 
dard: i 

“The old idea that our Lord’s passion and resurrection oc- 
curred a.p. 33 (given in most Bibles which hav dates in the 
margins), was founded on the traditional belief that he was 
abont 33 years on earth. : The only real doubt about 
the dato of the resurrection is whether it was a.p. 29 or 30. 
Now astronomy tells us that the full moon, which would be 
Paschal in the former year, fell on Saturday, April 16th, which 
But in AD. 
30 that full moon was on Thursday, April Gth, on which day 
the Passover meal was eaten [at evening], and our Lord suf- 
fered the next day (in our reckoning [but] the same day in the 
Jewish), on which other observances connected with the Pass- 
over were still to be kept. This, then, I hav little doubt, was 
the true year; and if so, of course the first Easter was on April 
9th, on which day we shall this year celebrate its anniversary.” 

Another theologian, Justice Joseph P. Bradley, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, has under- 
taken to solve the problem, and he figures out the 
same result as Mr. Lynn did before him. His honor 
says: 

“ There were only three years from a.v. 27 to a.p. 35 inclusiv 
in which the 1st of Nisan, and consequently the 15th of Nisan, 


tutions becoming founded upon erroneous principles. | happened on Friday, and those were a.p. 27, 30, and 33, the 
But congressmen can appreciate théir salaries far | last of which is very doubtful. But the crucifixion could not 
p sans hay happened before a.n. 28, and probably not later than A.D. 
Pe than these thorough principles of a true form 31. Therefore, the year 30 is the only one which satisfies all 
O; society. They cannot soar over an earth con-| tho conditions of the problem. It docs satisfy them, because 
verted into a landscape of farmsteads and parks com- | it givs opportunity for Jesus to teach publicly for about three 
bined, surrounded with forest trees on their bounda- | years, and to attend three Passovers during his ministry; or 
Dapa . fale four, according as it conmmenced before or after April 3, a.n. 
T168; ile fruit trees next; with cereal and vegetable 27. Now, since in a.p. 30 the 1st of Nisan fell on Friday, the 
fields and lake in the center; and with barn, wind mill, | 24th of March, tho 15th fell on Friday, the 7th of April, which 
and electric mill combined to grind fibrous plants, | was the day of the crucifixion.” 
fruits, cereals, and the electric light and fire for the] We now quote McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia 
neighboring dwellings. Lewis Masquenter. {on the same question: 
. is X 7 ‘Pho results of strict Iunur calculation indicate only one of 
Christ Not Crucified Under Pontius Pilate. the six years mentioned [form a.D. 28 to 33 inclusiv], viz, a.D. 29, 
: : $ in which the 14 Nisan was tho 18ih of March and Friday. If 
Pe i. cee easy to account for the bewilderment of a cortain laxity as to the rule bo allowed, a 14th Nisan may 
all who hav undertaken to write the history of prim- | possibly hav fallon on the 3d of April, Friday, in a.p. 33. But 
itiv. Christianity. From Eusebius down to Renan |if in compliance with tho apparont import of the first three 
they hav been hoodwinked by the false accounts of} gospels, withont explanation from the fourth, it is contended 
s . . . that the crucifixion took placo on the day aftor [!] the Pass- 
oo crucified under Pontius Pilate. The fact that over, the year may hav boen a.v. 30, in which tho 15th Nisan 
a Jesus was stoned and hanged for sorcery in Judea j fell on Friday, 7th April; or a.p. 33, in which it was (in strict- 
about 75 s.c. was scarcely known even to learned | ness) Friday, 3d April” (Art. Chronology). 
Jews when gentile pens fabricated the gospels that} This writer differs fromthe other two when he says 
now survive, describing the event as happening /that the 14th of Nisan was the Passover day, unless 
hundred years later. It was an audacious and ajhe means by the 14th the beginning of the Jewish 
clumsy fraud, but in an uncritical age it was success-| 15th at sunset. He also contradicts them in saying 
ful. The contradictions of the gospel writers are) that the 15th of Nisan, a.D. 30, was the day after the 
fatal to the historical truth of the story; and in some | Passover. The 14th was only the preparation. At 
of the narrativs that were extant in the time of Euse- | sunset, when the 15th of Nisan began, the lamb was 
bius there Was a fatal blunder in regard to the year | roasted and eaten; the next day, i.e. the 15th, was the 
of the crucifixion. Pilate was appointed procurator|holy convocation (see Smith’s Bib. Dic). But the 
in the twelfth year of Tiberius, which was a.D. 25 or | three calculators agree that the 15th of Nisan, a.n. 30, 
26. This Eusebius proves by Josephus, and then | was Friday, April 7th, as it certainly was, for the full 
remarks: moon fell on that day. It is also true that March 18, 
“Hence the fraud of those persons is plainly proved, who} a.n. 29, was Friday, but it could not hav been the 15th 
lalely, and al other times, hav given currency to certain spurious | of Nisan, because the Jewish Passover never occurs 
acis agains our savior, in which the very lime of the dule proves bef M: h 26th. Tbherefi Chrisl nol crucified 
the falsehood of the inventors. Forin the fourth consulship of elore Alare be i erefore Christ was not crucifie 
Tiberius, which was the seventh year of his reign [a.p. 20-21] | on a Passover Friday a.v. 29. 
those things are said to hav occurred, which they hav dared} Nevertheless, that was the year fixed by the early 
to say respecting his salutary suffering [i. e. crucifixion]. At | fathers. Clement of Alexandria positivly affirms that 
which time indeed it is plain that Pilate was nol yel appointed J ffered in the fift th f Tiberi 
over Judea, if Josephus is to be credited, who plainly says, in PSUS, BUHOTOG-10, tne ponta Peer Oh eI Perius (av. 
the work already cited [Ant. xviii, 2, §2, and 4, §2] that Pilate} 29); and Tertullian fixes the day March 25th (Misc I. 
was appointed procurator of Judea by Tiberius, in the twelfth | To the Jews, 8). The ancient Syriac documents dis- 
year of his reign ” (Eus. i, 9). covered in 1841-7 place the crucifixion in the same 


Thus it appears that as late as the fourth century|year (Ante-Nicene Lib.). The early fathers were 
there were those who alleged that Christ was cruci-| therefore consistent in limiting the ministry of Christ ` 
fied a.D. 21. 2 Oe to one year. Irenicus, however, insisted that it must 

Eusebius is very indignant at these propagators ofj hav been at least twenty years, and that Jesus lived 
falsehood, and finds it as easy to upset their chronol-| to be an old man (Heres. ii, 22, §4, 5). Hippolytus, 
ogy as the “Man of Sin” does to detect the false} a disciple of Iren:cus, repeated substantially the same 
chronology of Luke, which the first church historian] strange blunder (Refut. x, 29). Both accepted the 
accepts without question. For example, take the} four gospels as authority, and believed that Christ 
very next chapter of Eusebius: Following the text of| was crucified under Pontius Pilate, whose procura- 
Luke, he says that in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, | torship ended a.». 37. Irenicus also averred that 
which was the fourth year of Pilate, Jesus Christ was | Christ died on “the sixth day of the feast,” instead of 
in his thirtieth year. That is to say, he was twenty- | the first or great Passover day, and that it was “the - 
nine years old a.p. 29. But what Christian authority | day of the preparation,” i. e., for the sabbath (Heres. 
now holds that Jesus was only twenty-nine in that} y, 23, §2). And Tertullian made a similar mistake in 
year? They are all compelled to admit that he was | saying that it was March 25th, which, though Friday, 
born at least four if not seven years before the Chris- | was a whole week after the full moon in March, a.v. 29. 
tian era. : , . | But if the crucifixion was on the Passover day as 

But not only was Eusebius hoodwinked by fabri- | described in the Synoptics, there seems to hav been 
cated gospels; he was deceived by forgeries inter-| no Passover Friday between a.D. 28 and 33 inclusiv, 
polated in Josephus. He devotes a chapter to “The! but April 7, a.n. 30; so that upon the evidence ad- 
Testimonies respecting John the Baptist and Christ,” | duced, judgment must be rendered in favor of Messrs. 
in which he quotes the spurious passages in Josephus | Lynn & Bradley. 
concerning John and Jesus—passages which were] ‘But, unfortunately for the cause of Christianity, 
admitted to be forgeries by David Blondel, a French | every gentile theologian, from Clement of Alexandria 
Protestant divine who lived a hundred years before! down to Mr. Justice Bradley, has been misled into a 
Dr. Lardner. Having adduced these forged testi-| fatal error by the forgers of the Synoptic gospels. 
monies, the pious historian waxes wroth again at the | very learned Jew knows that the great Passover 
propagators of “ Spurious acts against our savior,” | day was never allowed to fall on Friday; and that the 
denouncing them in this manner: Jews never tried or executed anybody on that holy 

s“ When such testimony as this is transmitted to us by a his- day. And the forger of the fourth gospel knew this 


torian who sprung from the Hebrews themselvs, both respect- 
ing Jobn the Baptist and our savior, what subterfuge can be 
left to prevent those from being convicted destitute of all 
shame, who hav forged the acts against them ?” (Ius. i, 11.) 


Some hav suspected that Eusebius forged the pas- 
But as the 


when he described the crucifixion as occurring the 


day before the Passover. 
a 


Tracer: “What is meant by the almighty hand ?” 
Pupil: “ Four aces.” 
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Excommunicated. 

We learn by the Missoulian that at the celebration 
of high mass, Sunday, August 9th, Bishop Brondel 
formally excommunicated Manager John Maguire 
from the Catholic church. Mr. Maguire’s sin was not 
that he had committed murder and buried the body 
of his victim in the sand; nor that he had been guilty 
of adultery in the sight of all Montana; nor even se- 
cretly betrayed the wife of one of his people; nor 
ruined his handmaiden and driven her forth into the 
wilderness with his child at her breast; neither had 
he borrowed jewelry and raiment and left the coun- 
try between two days; nor was he a horse-thief or a 
robber of cornfields; his record for veracity was un- 
impeached; he did not get drunk on the fruit of the 
vine, and suffer disgrace through” his daughters; he 
had done none of these things, but his crime was in 
arranging in the state a series of lectures for Colonel 
Robert G. Ingersoll. 

We hav not seen the bull of excommunication, and 
therefore cannot tell if an anathema was included 
with it; nor whether it read like the pronunciamento 
against a heretic of Spain, issued last year, in which 
this cheerful language was used: 


“In the name of the omnipotent God, of the father, of the 
son, of the holy canons, of the holy Virgin Mary, mother of 
God, and of all the celestial virtues; of the angels and arch- 
angels, of the thrones and the denominations, seraphim and 
cherubim, of the holy patriarchs and prophets, of all the 
apostles and evangelists, of the holy innocents, who only were 
declared worthy of singing the new psalm in the presence of 
the eternal, of the holy martyrs and holy confessors, of the 
holy virgins, and also of all the saints and elected of 
the Lord. We excommunicate and anathematize this heretic 
(or this impious), and we sequestrate him of the holy church 
of God, so that, condemned to the eternal penalty, he may 
fall into the abyss like Dathan and Abiram, and like all those 
who dared to say unto the Lord, ‘Get away from us, for we 
don’t want to know your way.’ And as the fire is extinguished 
in water, so may his soul be extinguished in the eternity of 
the centuries, unless he should reform and admit his fault. 
Amen. Cursed be he of God the father, creator of men; 
cursed be he of God the son, who suffered for men; cursed be 
he of the Holy Ghost, who descended upon him in the bap- 
tism; cursed may he be by the holy cross on which Jesus suf- 
fered, triumphant for our salvation; may he be cursed by the 
mother of God, most holy Mary, always virgin; cursed may he 
be by Saint Michael, guardian of the sacred souls; cursed may 
he be also by all the angels and archangels, the princes and 
potentates, with all the militia of the celestial army; may he 
be cursed by the numerous patriarchs and prophets; cursed 
may he be by Saint John the precursor, who spilt the water of 
baptism over Jesus; may the malediction of Saint Peter, Saint 
Paul, Saint Andrew, and all the apostles, and of the rest of the 
disciples of Jesus Christ, and of the four evangelists, whose 
preaching converted the whole world, fall upon him; cursed 
may he be by the wonderful multitude of martyrs and pro- 
fessors who pleased God by their good works; cursed may he 
be by the chorus of sacred virgins who depreciated the riches 
of this world for their love to Jesus Christ; cursed may he be 
by all the saints who, from the beginning of the world until 
the end of the centuries, hav pleased and will please God. In 
conclusion, cursed may he be by the earth and all the holy 
things it contains; cursed be he wherever he may go, whether, 
he be at his house, in the field, in the road, in a path, in the 
bush, in the water, or in the church; cursed be he living, dy- 
ing, eating, drinking, quenching hunger, or quenching the 
thirst; when he may fast, when he may induce sleep, when he 
may sleep, when he may walk, when he may be standing, 
when he may sit down, when he may lie down, when he may 
work, when he may rest, mingendo, cacando et flebotomando. 
Cursed be all the strength of his body; cursed be he inside, 
outside, his hair, his brains; cursed be he in the head, in the 
temples, in the forehead, in the ears, in the eyebrows, in the 
eyes, in the cheeks, in the jaws, in the nose, in the incisors, 
in the molars, in the lips, in the throat, in the shoulders, in 
the arms, in the hands, in the fingers, in the chest, in the 
heart, in all the internal parts of the body, in the kidneys, in 
the groin, in the femur (sic original), in genitalibus, in the 
thighs, in the knees, in the legs, in the feet, in all the articu- 
lations, and in the nails; cursed be he in the juncture of: all 
the parts of his members; may not a point of the body, from 


the top of the head to the soles of the feet, remain sane; cursed 
may he be by Jesus Christ, son of live God, with all the 
power of his majesty, and may there rise against him heaven, 
with all the virtues which it contains, so as to deliver him to 
the eternal punishment, if he does not repent and confess his 
fault, Amen. May it happen to him! may it happen to 
him! Amen,” 

It is well for Mr. Maguire that this is the nine- 
teenth and not the sixteenth century. As it is, he 
can afford to smile at his bishop, and ask him what 
he is going to]do about it. Excommunication in Mon- 
tana. cannot be a very heavy punishment. 

s i 
Polygamy on Trial. 

The joys of the Mormon priesthood do not always, 
it seems, take the form of unalloyed happiness. Last 
week we had to chronicle a meeting between three 
Mormon elders and several other Christians in Ten- 
nessee, in which the arguments used assumed the 
shape of bullets, and the Mormons were killed. In- 
cidentally, some women and children lost their lives. 
The elders believed in and insulcated polygamy as 
taught by the Bible; their opponents did not; and 
that constituted the difference which led to the above 
fatal results. So much for the defense of the plural 
wife system. 

News now comes from Salt Lake City that two 
priests in high standing are in a fair way to lose all 
their emoluments because they refuse to add to their 
stock of better half by taking a polygamous wife. 
The first instance is that of Bishop Cluff, president 
of the Summit County Stake of Zion, and presiding 
bishop of Coalville. For some years Mr. Cluff has 
been living in more or less happiness with one wife. 
His official position in state and church is a sinecure. 
He has, as we understand the working of the Mor- 
mon hierarchy, the appointment of all civil offices 
in his diocese, and the tithings. pass through his 
hands, which he has, undoubtedly, kept waxed suf- 
ficiently to hold the wherewithal to supply his ma- 
terial wants. A notice from the “First Presidency ” 
has been received by him to the effect that unless he 
should consent to obey the prophet and take a second 
wife while his first wife continued to liv and was un- 
divorced, all these perquisits should be taken from 
him: In case he obeyed, more should be added. 
Mr. Cluff has decided to obey the law of the land in- 
stead of the prophet, and declines to re-marry. This 
may be the promptings of his own private and per- 
sonal virtue, but there is reason to believe that Mrs. 
Cluff encouraged him materially in arriving at his 
decision. He therefore tenders his resignation from 
all the church offices which he holds, and at last ac- 
counts was awaiting its acceptance. The further 
action of the “ First Presidency ” in the matter is yet 
to be made public. It is but proper to add that in 
this contest Mr. Cluff sinks into comparativ obscurity, 
and Mrs. Cluff and the “ First Presidency” stand 
forth as the principal combatants. If the “First 
Presidency ” withdraws its motion, the result will be 
a victory for woman and a vindication of her right 
to an undivided husband. 

The second recusant is Mr. Abraham Hatch, of 
Heber City, also president of a stake of Zion. The 
Salt Lake Daily Tribune thus describes the temporal 
circumstances of Mr. Hatch: 

“ He has one of the softest snaps in Zion. His flock is re- 
markably well trained. „Everyone knows and obeys the sound 
of his horn. Nota tradeis made without his sanction; scarcely 
a dollar finds its way into circulation in Heber City until it 
has passed through his waxed hands, and he picks,his tithing 
steers, and wheat, and poultry. Everybody trades at Abe’s 


Co-op. store, and pay Abe’s Co-op. prices. He looks after the 
small offices and the taxes, and generally he is king,” 


Mr. Hatch is at present living with a second wife, 
the first Mrs, Hatch having died. Mrs. Hatch II. is 
described as young, buxom, and red-haired. Her 
predecessor had sufficient influence over her husband 
to prevent his contracting polygamous relations with 
other women, but the persuasiv or coerciv power, as 
the case may be, of the present incumbent of the 
elder’s affections, remains to be tested. The “ First 
Presidency ” has not as yet received intimation of 
what course Bishop Hatch intends to take, but in the 
opinion of the journal from which we hav already 
quoted he “will prove equal to the great trial, and 
will come out in a manner which Abraham will con- 
strue to be on top.” 

From this narration it will be seen that at least a 
third of that sentiment dear to every American heart, 
of “One country, one flag, and one wife,” is rife in 
Utah as well as in Tennessee. 


Carat of our books free on application, 


A Mystery Adequately Acconnted For. - 


We are in receipt of the following letter from an 
esteemed correspondent in Red Rock, Montana: 


“To THE EDITOR or TuE TROTE SEEKER, Sir: In your paper 
you say that according to the Rev. Dr. Eddy, Martin Harris de- ` 
nied that he ever saw the plates of the Mormon Bible or made 
a certificate to that effect. Now, I hav had a son of Martin 
Harris in my employ for some time, and I hav every rea- 
son to believe he is a truthful man. Hesays that he had heard 
his father say that he saw the plates and also saw the angel 
appear to Joe Smith, He says his father died a Mormon and 
always believed in the Book of Mormon, but rejected the po- 
lygamy part of the religion. How do you account for it? I 
tried to get him to describe the angel, but was unsuccessful, 
or I would giv you a description of the fellow. 

“W. R. Mcintosx.” 


The only information we hav upon the subject is _ 
that which was quoted from the Rev. Dr. Eddy, and 
we can add nothing further; but it is related of a 
certain boy (we do not know that his name was Mar- 
tin Harris, or Rev. Dr. Eddy) that he stated that 
his father and mother had a daughter who was in no 
wise related to himself. The mystery was accounte 
for on the theory that the boy lied. i 


Editorial Notes. 


One Dr, Fisher recently labored for two mortal hours and 
more in a hall at Livington, Montana, over an attempt to an- 
swer Col. Ingersoll. The editor of the Livingston Tribune, after 
a survey of the field of battle, finds the prevailing opinion to 
be that the doctor ‘‘ did neither logically nor scientifically an- 
swer Col. Ingersoll, which fact is altogether against the doctor 
and in favor of Ingersoll.” : 


Tar World’s Convention of “ Young Men’s” Christian Asso- 
ciations now in session at Berlin apparently consists in part of 
persons whose claim to juvenility must be youthfulness in 
wisdom rather than in wickedness and in years. We learn 
that among the prominent delegates from America, Major-Gen. 
O, O. Howard and others whose age is between fifty and 
seventy are activly interested. 


Tur Rev, T. K. Cheyne has produced a new translation of 
the so-called Psalms of David. Those who are competent to 
judge of such things do not consider it an eminent success, 
Part of the twenty-third Psalm, for instance, varies from the 
accepted version so as to read, ‘“Thy club and thy staff they com- 
fort me.” Thisisno improvement. Except when used in self- 
defense, it is dificult to understand how a great amount of 
comfort can be extracted from a club, 


Tur religious press has to admit that many failures of faith 
homes and faith cures hav been chronicled of late. The rea- 
son for the failure of this school of healers is that they make 
the mistake sometimes of attempting to cure those in whose 
physical organism disease really exists, When people are af- 
fected only with imaginary ailments, it is comparativly easy to` 
make them imagin they are cured. So-called “faith” cures 
undoubtedly owe their efficacy, if they hav any, to this fact, 


Zion’s Herald publishes an extensiv article on the dangers of 
reading Liberal literature, into the habit of which it fears many 
of its constituents hav fallen. This illustrates the difference 
between Liberalism and Christianity. Who ever heard of a 
Freethought paper warning its readers against a perusal of 
Christian literature, including the Bible, except such portions 
of it as are not fit for anybody to read on account of their im- 
morality? The reason there are so many Christians is that 
they hav not made themselvs familiar with their own literature 
in the light of rational criticism. 


Our Butler contemporary on Broadway has discovered the | 
religious aspects of some of the different presidential candi- 
dates and publishes them thus: 

‘The godly are trying by certificate of clergy to make out 
Blaine a good Presbyterian. Logan is a swearing Methodist. 
Cleveland comes of a clerical family, chiefly Presbyterian, but 
is said not to enjoy much religion himself. Hendricks and 
West unknown to Man. Butler, Liberal Episcopal. but secu- 
lar in politics. St. John and all the rest of them, God-in-the- 
Constitution till the last Infidel is hung.” 

The prospect of voting for one of these men is nota very 
cheering prospect for Liberals whose central object is the sec- 
ularization of the state. 


Tur Advocate announces that the first Sunday in September 
will see many aberrant pastors back in their pulpits, and won- 
ders what the harvest will be, and how the ministers hav em- 
ployed their time, whether in this-worldliness or other-world- 
liness. As to what one distinguished clergyman was doing 
part of the time we are prepared to furnish satisfactory infor- 
mation. A lady at Long Branch, through the Philadelphia 
Times, givs her experience with a member of the cloth whom 
she was so unfortunate as to meet. Shesays: “ He approached 
me under the pretense of tender solicitude for what he termed 
my peculiarly trying position. He offered to be of service to 
me in any way I might see fit to command. He soon drifted 
into flattery of my personal charms and in an insidious voice 
talked of the magnetic influence I had exercised over him 
through the distance of the vast dining-room. He evidently 
regretted the practices of Freelove were not laws of our 
civilization and is firm in the belief that they will bein heaven, 
I suppose anywhere they were not a code would not be a 
heaven to him. He took the usual course which every man 
and woman understands. He asked to be received in my pri- 
vate apartments, desired me to meet him in the summer-house 
at 9 r.m., and invited me to drive. As his carriage only seated 
two and I never drive alone, I was obliged to offer my regrets. 
I was ill with the humiliation of a first bold offense. He ia 
the father of a family of ‘daughters as old as myself; the im- 
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‘maculate shepherd of a spotless fold; a shining-robed prophet 
guiding the footsteps of the children of Israel; an eminent 
`: Fifth avenue elergyman!” 


` Tae reported going over of Mr. George Chainey from Ma- 
terialism to Spiritualism is not received on every hand with- 
out protest. The Investigator observes: 


“ When a manis fully convinced that Spiritualism is true, he 
no doubt acts conscientiously or justly in accepting it. There 
can be no mistake about this, for we are all in search of truth, 
no matter where it comes from or where it leads, But Mr. 
Chainey, according to his reported remarks in the Banner, says 
or implies that Liberalism is nothing but a ‘mere negation’ 
or ‘a system of denial,’ made so by its ‘Agnosticism.’ We 
were not before aware that Liberalism was such a peculiar 
‘system, and weshall be obliged to Mr. Chainey if he will please 
inform us what demonstrated truth it denies, or wherein it is 
a negation of any fact; and in regard to Agnosticism, what 
more does he know of God, now that he is a Spiritualist, than 
he did when, as a professed Liberal, he denounced him as ‘the 
tyrant of the sky?” 


The Investigator's remarks are certainly both sensible and 
pertinent, provided the speaker was correctly reported. This 
is a matter, however, concerning which we should prefer to 
hold our judgment in suspense until Mr. Chainey chooses to 
let himself be heard from in regard to it, and even then we do 
not know that we should be specially called upon to offer re- 
marks. This is the age of bolts. 


As we took the liberty of saying last week, the insinuation 
of the Rev. Martin Kellogg that deception was practiced to ob- 
tain the use of the Congregational church in Sound Beach, 
Conn., for a non-religious funeral service, is without founda- 
tion in Fact. Mr. Putnam has published the following letter 
in the New York Sun: 


“To TRE EDITOR or THE Sun, Sir: I wish to offer a few 
words in explanation of the funeral services in memory of 
Mrs. Charles E. Palmer, lately held at Sound Beach, in the 

. Congregational church. I conducted the services with the full 
understanding that I was the representativ of the Freethinkers. 
The original condition was not that theservices should be con- 
ducted by some evangelical minister. The only condition in- 
sisted upon was that nothing antagonistic to Christianity should 
be said, and this was agreed to by myself—and need not indeed 
hav been made, for I should not, as a gentleman, in such cir- 
cumstances attack the religious creed of anybody. I simply 
gave utterance to my own belief and hope in the sad presence 
of death. I said nothing about the belief of others. Mrs. 
Palmer herself was a Freethinker; her husband and near rela- 
tivs and most cherished friends were Freethinkers. They did 
not want the consolations of Christianity, but the consolations 
of Freethought. It was my right and my duty in an hour of 
such supreme sorrow to express that faith which was dearest 
to them and to me—faith in nature, humanity, and the infinit 
life of all. This I did with the kindest feeling and reverence 
for the faith of others, and I challenge anyone to find a word in 
my discourse that showed the least disrespect for the hope of 
those who differ from myself. The Freethinkers of Sound 
Beach were perfectly honorable in all that they did in this 
matter. If Christianity is love, then certainly it should open 
its door to every burial service, and the church being untaxed 
on the ground of its public use, the Freethinkers of Sound 
Beach, who form a large part of the community and hav paid 
taxes for years, were entitled to its use. If there is any scan- 
dal, therefore, it is with the uncharitableness of the Christians, 
not with the open avowal of the Freethinkers’ belief. 

“ SAMUEL P. Pornam.” 


The Rev. Mr. Kellogg has started a discussion which .can 
only present himself and his religion in a very unattractiv light. 


Lrperats hav, perhaps, no especial reason for entertaining 
a profound respect for the man Bowen, owner of the crthodox 
Independent. Jt is true that that paper is the fairest of tne re- 
ligious journals that hav come to our notice, but that is 
not saying a great deal in its praise, and may be due to the 
fact that, while Mr. Bowen owns the paper, he does not edit 
it. We supposed, however, that the outside world regarded 
so eminently pious a publisher as but little lower than the 
average angel; but such, it seems, is not the case. `“ Gath,” 
writing to the Cincinnati Enquirer, has this to say of him, to- 
gether with some reminiscences of Theodore Tilton and what 
has passed into history as the “ Brooklyn” scandal: 


«With a fondness for mixing into affairs, Bowen has all his 
life had something to do between religion and printing. He 
was one of the men who brought Henry Ward Beecher from 
Indianapolis to Brooklyn city and set him up in Plymouth 
church. In the course of time they had a deadly quarrel, 
which has probably never been settled. Al sorts of reasons 
were given for this fight, but men of experience merely thought 
it might be the selfishness of two men, each ambitious to get 
the most praise and the most pay out of mingled piety and 
printing. Beecher, though a minister of the gospel, was an 
industrious merchant, making books, figuring for high prices 
in the newspapers, lecturing; and there has hardly been an 
exhibition of more thorough money-getting ability than his in 
any upright branch. Bowen saw Brooklyn grow up from a 
mere ferry Village beside New York to be a growing city with 
many churches and a certain home sentiment. He got hold of 
the Independent newspaper and put Theodore Tilton in con- 
trol of it. Tilton was a man of the writing ability, much 
tickled with his own importance, and entirely incapable of 
modifying an opinion expressed in the face of the public. If 
there is any hell a good many people will go to it from mere 
consistency’s sake and that self-love which comes from an os- 
tensible moral boldness and radicalism. We are living to find 
out all this kind of people. Tilton abandoned his boyhood 
after he got his name in print. He flung away his childhood 
for the sweet satisfaction of reading his own articles. He 
thought that if he was only uncompromising enough people 
would take him after awhile for Wendell Phillips or some 
natural crank of sincerity. When William M. Evarts under- 
took to defend Andrew Johnson, Tilton denounced him in the 
Independent for standing by such a client. You can see how 
uninhabitable this continent would hav been after awhile if 
such newspapers—or papers, for they did not contain much 
news—permanently got control of it. The people need to 
look out for all the forms of tyranny, which grows like a jim- 
son weed. The Jndependent finally made almost as much money 
as Bowen’s dry-goods store had done. He began to giv prizes 
and secure great writers, and the sheet was an object of envy 
to the more evangelical sheets. All these evangels were flying 
around like a newsboy on wings selling papers in the name of 
heaven, Some of the evangelists were pro-slavery angels, 
some of them were dough-faced angels, some were radical an- 
gels, but nobody, as far as known, refused the ten cents for 


the paper. Bowen found an uncompromising sheet of mingled 
arrogance and piety so profitable that he concluded to hav a 
daily paper in Brooklyn and let nobody in that town take a 
contrary position from him. So he started a concern called 
the Union, and had Theodore Tilton take charge of it. At 
this period of his life Tilton seemed about to become a na- 
tional nuisance. With one daily paper and one religious paper, 
and his audacity and superficiality, there was no knowing what 
would become of this country and the comforts of life. But 
it pleased the Lord to send confusion among those saints in 
theshape of a woman. The little, unforeseen, unknown, spare 
Elizabeth Tilton was presently to become a bigger man than 
old Beecher. Theodore Tilton graduated as a writer in the 
letters he wrote to Beecher—letters which seemed to contain 
such a precious secret that he almost hated to giv it away.” 


Tar National Reformer, Mr. Bradlaugh’s paper, is following 
up the story of a modern miracle with a mercilessness that 
bids fair to fasten a lie upon some imaginativ Christian per- 
son. In theissne of the paper named, of August 24th, Mr. 
Bradlaugh says: - 


‘In the National Reformer for May 25th, we quoted from the 
Christian a story about an Infidel young man alleged to hav 
been struck dead while delivering a blasphemous prayer, 
which professed to be taken from a paper called The Truth. 
This we again referred toin National Reformer, August 3rd. 
The original story as given in the Christian was alleged to hav 
been related by a minister, as having ‘occurred under his per- 
sonal observation.’ Challenged upon the truth of the story, 
the editor of the Christian referred an inquirer to the Rev. Dr. 
Brookes, of St. Louis. editor of the paper called The Truth. 
Dr. Brookes, who on June 20th happened to be in this coun- 
try [England] at Hadley House, Barnet, writes that the story 
was related to him in March last, in the presence of two 
friends, by the Rev. Mr. Slaymaker, of Pass Christian, Missis- 
sippi, who ‘with great solemnity assured me that the narrativ 
was strictly true.’ Mr. Chas. B. Cox, editor of The Truth, St. 
Louis, in July, furnishes a later statement by the Rev. W. A. 
Slaymaker, saying that the account originally published in 
The Truth was correct, buru “at ‘the occurrence did not take 
place under my observation,’ and alleging as his authority an 
unnamed gentleman described as ‘an elder of the church.’ 
On July 12th, in answer to another querist, the Rev. W. A. 
Slaymaker admits that there are several inaccuracies in the 
story, and says that the unnamed gentlemen was Dr. T. N. 
Anglin. Itis not pretended that Dr. Anglin was present when 
the death took place, but that he had ‘talked with persons 
who were present.’ We are pressing our inquiries, and up to 
the present we hav a very strong impression that the Rev. W. 
A. Slaymaker has a vivid imagination. He now says that the 
young man lived at Jonesboro’, Jefferson county, Alabama, 
where his father, E. A. Jones, still resides, and that he made 
a mistake in saying that the death was at Gainsville. The 
Rev. W.A. Slaymaker pretends now that the denth took place in 
September or October, 1842, and that some telegram detailing 
the occurrence appeared at the time in the Daily Age, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. We had already applied to the author- 
ities at: Gainaville, that being the place formally given by Dr 
Slaymaker when his truthfulness was first challenged. We 
hav now transferred our researches to Jonesboro’, and we hav 
applied to the editor of the Christian to join us in a formal in- 
vestigation, he to pay the expenses if the story is a falsehood, 
we to bear the cost if the story is ‘strictly true.’ We should 
be glad if the Boston Jnvestigaior and Tur TRUTH SEEKER 
would help us.” 


In our opinion Mr. Bradlaugh is following an iqnis-fatuus, 
but his endeavors to prove it such deserve to be encouraged. 
If, therefore, any person whose eye may fall upon this is able 
to furnish reliable information on the subject, such informa- 
tion will be thankfully received at this office. In all proba- 
bility a lie is out; let it be traced to its source, which is with- 
out doubt the place where most of the current falsehoods of 
past and present hav originated. 

aeo 


Lectures and Meetings, 


Mr. Jamieson is expected to deliver a series of five lectures 
in Currie, Minn., in the courseof a few weeks. He is engaged 
to giv three lectures in Sanborn on: 1. ‘Is the Bible divine?” 
2. “ The Jehovah of the Jews.” 3. ‘‘Hell closed for Repairs.” 


Tue secretary of the Manhattan Liberal Club of this city 
has issued the following notice: 
“New Yorks, Sept. 1, 1884. 
‘The 343d. Regular Meeting of the Manhattan Liberal Club 
will be held at German Masonic Temple, 220 East 15th street, 
on Friday evening, Sept. 5th. A special meeting is called on 
the same date for the purpose of electing Delegates to the 
Cassadaga Congress of the National Liberal League, of which 
organization this club is an auxiliary. 
“A, C. MACDONALD, Sec.” 
So shall the parted meet once more, and pay the treasurer 
at the door the nickel customary; and he'll be promptly there 
on time—the youth who writes this humble rhyme—the As- 
sistant Secretary.— Com. 


> 
Previous Nominations Heartily Indorsed. 


To rae Eprror or Tue Trura Seexer, Sir: I hav 
read with considerable interest the views expressed 
by that unflinching and uncompromising Liberal, 
Samuel P. Putnam, regarding the new departure of 
the League, proposing and heartily urging the nom- 
ination of George Chainey—who, I am sure, if elected 
to the highest office within the gift of the National 
Liberal League, would put a new impetus to the 
great movement. It is high time that we select young 
blood to infuse increased life and vigor in the ranks 
of the growing army of Liberals. While I entertain 
the most exalted opinion regarding the ability of Mr. 
Wakeman, and fully appreciate the good he has done 
the cause, I cannot help but feel that much more 
could be accomplished under the leadership of one 
whose undivided attention is given to the demands 
of Liberalism at the present day. The Newark Lib- 
eral League, I believe, is one of the most prosperous 
and therefore important branches of the National or- 
ganization. We hav a splendidly furnished meeting- 
place of our own, and command a large weekly at- 
tendance. The past season has been the most grati- 
fying in every particular in the history of our League, 
and George Chainey’s lectures hav in no small meas- 


ure contributed to our success. Friend Putnam has 
also aided us in many ways, and we therefore feel 
under obligations to both. With George Chainey as 
president and Samuel P. Putnam as secretary of the 
National Liberal League we could inaugurate an era 
that would bring thousands of the younger element 
into our ranks. There are many of our own ac- 
quaintances who would gladly manifest a greater in- 
terest in the movement if assured of more activity. 
Something should be done to secure the co-operation 
of young men and women, and I firmly believe that 
the election of George Chainey would result in that 
direction. We must make our cause as interesting 
and entertaining as possible. The church depends 
entirely upon music and other attractiv features, and 
we must therefore fight it largely upon the same 
grounds. I am a young man myself, and had the 
honor of calling the first meeting of the Newark Lib- 
eral League to order nearly seven years ago. Since 
then I hav labored hard and continuously to make 
our meetings equally interesting to young and old. 
Day by day I grow stronger in the religion of human- 
ity, and am willing to make great sacrifices for the 
benefit of the Liberal cause. I sincerely hope the 
convention which is about to be held will recognize 
how essential it is to grant us young folks a few favors. 
I should like nothing better than the election of 
George Chainey for president and Samuel P. Putnam 
for secretary, and know that I merely echo the senti- 
ments of all our members. 
Yours with heart and soul for humanity, 
Josera W. FRANKEL. 
Newark, N. J., Aug. 28, 1884. 


EE 


The Choice of the Pittsburgh League. 

To rae Eprror or Tur Trura Serrer, Sir: The si- 
lence of the Pittsburgh Liberal League in reference 
to the nomination of officers of the National Liberal 
League should not be construed into indifference, or 
as indicating a lack of interest in the success of that 
organization. We regret that any necessity should 
hay arisen for the election of new officers, and while 
we are sorry to part with Messrs. Wakeman and Le- 
land, we appreciate their reasons for wishing to retire, 
and hereby extend to them our sympathy and thanks 
for their services. We hav noted the various nom- 
inations for their successors, sometimes with amuse- 
ment and sometimes with anxiety, and as it appears 
to be a ‘free for all” contest, we hav concluded to 
enter the lists. 

Last night, at a special meeting of the Pittsburgh 
League, the following nominations for officers of the 
National League were made: 


For president, S. P. Putnam, of N.Y. 
“ - vice-pres’t J. E. Remsburg, “ Kan 
“ “secretary, C. B. Reynolds, u CNY, 
“ treasurer, Courtlandt Palmer, “ N. Y. 
“ ch. ex. com., J. H. Burnham, “ Mich. 
“ ch. fin. com., Mrs. H. S. Lake, i Cal. 


Now, without intending any disparagement tg the 
worthy gentlemen already nominated, and with due 
respect to the opinions of those nominating them, we 
offer our ticket in the interests of the national organ- 
ization. It is not recommended as particularly orna- 
mental, but it is emphatically intended for use. 

We trust we shall not appear unduly egotistical if 
we state that our choice is based upon an acquaint- 
ance with most of the candidates proposed, and the 
preference given to those named because of our faith 
in their ability and willingness to do the work re- 
quired. 

As a scholar and philosopher Mr. Putnam has few 
superiors. Besides being right theoretically, he is 
thoroughly alive to the practical necessities of League 
work, and has the generalship to plan a successful 
campaign. 

Mr. Reynolds is but a recent acquisition to the 
secular ranks, and while, like most young converts, 
he is brimful of enthusiasm, it is not the kind that 
evaporates. He is a regular Boanerges, and contains 
more work than a ten-pound can of dynamite. 

Being both of the Empire state, Messrs. Putnam 
and Reynolds could the more easily confer and travel 
together. 

I might giv cogent reasons for the selection of the 
other names on the ticket, but the parties are so well 
known that the reasons will readily suggest themselvs. 

On the question of a change of name, Pittsburgh 
votes No! The National Liberal League has never 
done anything of which it might be ashamed, and 
does not find it necessary to go West and change its 
name. 

We hereby desire to express our wish that wisdom 
may guide the deliberations at Cassadaga, harmony 
prevail, and the best men win. 

Harry Hoover, Sec. Pittsburgh (Pa.) L. L. 

Aug. 27, 284. 


at — i — 

Mr. Waser has published in book form, bound in blue 
boards, the ‘Little Lessons for Little Folks” which Mrs. 
Slenker has contributed to the columns of his paper, the Zib- 
eral, during the past few months. They are easy and familiar 
explanations of things met every day in child life, and about 
which childish curiosity is soon aroused. Moral instruction is 
conveyed without reference to mythological authority. For 


children from six to twelve years of age the book will bea 
great aid. 
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Letters from friends, 


Iraca, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: It always givs me pleasure to hear from T. 
Winter, thestraightforward Materialist, who always writes the 
plain matter of fact, as seen everywhere in nature, and no 
mystery; that life begins and ends here, in her order, by con- 
ception, expansion, birth, growth, maturity, decay, and disso- 
lution. Thus generation has always succeeded generation, in 
this manner, and always will. The idea of any other manner 
of life, to succeed death, is erroneous, far-fetched by heredity, 

and is not fundamental. Zenas KENT. 


Lencs, Iowa, Aug. 22, 1884. 

Mr. Eprrox: Please find inclosed five dollars—three dollars 
for my subscription to the grand old Truru Sruxer, and the 
balance for books. I am a little behind time in sending inmy 
renewal, as ny subscription expired June 1st. But for all, 
Tur Trora SeExer never made a visit theless. Its handsome 
appearance, loaded down with interesting reading matter, was 
greeted and appreciated with much pleasure. And many 


thanks to you for letting me read on credit so long. ‘Times 
are hard, and hav been this summer, but they will hav to be 
ten-fold worse when I cannotscrape up enough to pay for such 
a noble and necessary journal as our grand TRUTH SEEKER. 
Wishing much success and progress to you and your cause, 
and also tendering my condolence in your late bereavement, I 
remain ` Yours truly, Rosr. FLEMING. 


Oax Point, Wasa. TER., Aug. 24, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I herewith forward you a few names to the 
‘petition for state secularization. They are but few, but will 
help swell the sum total. I believe Liberals are generally too 
negligent in circulating this petition. ‘They seem to overlook 
the great necessity of securing equality for all the citizens. I 
hav no doubt if there was an organized effort conducted in a 
proper manner that more than one-half the voters of the coun- 
try would sign this petition, and thus forever settle the ques- 
tion of church and state. The Liberal sentiment in this coun- 
try is strong. It only lacks organization and consequent co- 
operation. As for myself, I cannot possibly devote more time 
with the petition, as I am only a poor fisherman, encumbered 
with the cares of a family. I hav contributed in proportion to 

my ability. Let others do likewise. D. F. HOWARD. 


Burraro, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Find inclosed $1.50— $1 for Tur TRUTH SEEKER, 
and fifty cents for Mrs. Slenker’s book, ‘ The Darwins.” 
Allow me through the mediumship of Taz TRUTH SEEKER to 
extend my hand to that stanch old Liberal, Thos. Winter, Ma- 
terialist. I used to laugh at his idea that freedom of thought 
was impossible so long as the theory of God and a future state 
existed. Ilaugh no more. Thought has confirmed its truth. 
It is interesting to watch our Eastern reformers struggling 
against all human authority, yet yielding themselvs willing 
slaves to the spirits of the dead. Is a slave any the less a 
slave because his master is a ‘citizen of the air?” They seem 
to think a man has no business to govern his fellow-men until 
after he is dead. Away with all gods, ghosts, and their ob- 
session or possession of men. As Ingersoll says, ‘Let them 
cover their eyeless sockets with their fleshless hands, and fade 
forevgr from the imagination of men.” A. L. Batxov. 


Monrnosz, Iowa, Aug. 18, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed you will find twenty-five cents, for 
which please send me the Freethinkers’ Almanac for 1884. 
Tae [RUTE SEEKER has not failed to put in appearance at this 
office since it became a weekly. ‘They tarry but a short time 
with me, then go their way rejoicing, blessing the homes of 
many until worn out in the cause of humanity, liberty, jus- 
tice, charity, and truth. Her track with other Liberal publica- 
tions is as visible as that of a cyclone. We hav a very beauti- 
ful site in the southern part of this town which the Methodists 
hav secured and are fitting up fora camp-ground. They hav 
been holding a ten days’ meeting on these grounds. On Sun- 
day, the 11th of August, there were about 6,000 people present. 
At the winding up, when the fog of Methodism passed away, 
they found three or four ignorant souls standing around the 

altar waiting for a harp. A. CRANDALL. 


Minnearouis, Minn., Aug. 24, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: In Tue Truru SEEKER of Aug. 9th, page 498, 
the writer is “ anxious and determined to be convinced” of 
immortality. He says “it is utterly inconceivable to me how 
a person can liv when he is dead.” It appears by this acknowl- 
edgement the writer has yet to learn that the real person never 
dies. This has been the testimony of all ages, and this fact 
has never yet been confuted. If it ever can be, yet it never has 
been demonstrated that immortality is impossible. 

Does our dear brother know that the possibilities of matter, 
of nature, of the universe, are not absolutely confined to 

Materialism? What wonderful knowledge he seems to possess, 
to be sure! Is Atheism then the end of investigation of mind 
and of reason? During the past century, how many seeming 
impossibilities hav proved to be true; and during the next cen- 
tury and oternity how many seeming impossibilities may oc- 
cur, will our learned brother kindly inform us? Further 
“ meditation ” may produce different conclusions. 

If the infinit universe has produced mind, intelligence, and 
reason hero, may the same not be continued indefinitly here- 
after? Is it less than presumption to limit the possibilities of 
the grand infinit universe? Is our brother so profound that 
he can say of matter, Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther; 
and here shall all of thy proud triumphs end? Our dear 
brother has said many fine things in that communication 
which may or may not be very true; but has he perceived all 
the possibilities of existence in the universe? Has he truly 
demonstrated the impossibility of immortality? If this is 
true, has he not destroyed all the highest hopes and aspira- 


mar 


tions of mankind, for cold, gloomy, dark, and lifeless Mate- 
rialism, with its ** death ends all.” 

We are very anxious to understand and know the pro and 
con -of this, the most important subject that can engage and 
occupy the mind of. man; therefore, should this great cham- 
pion, this learned advocate, this wonderful prodigy and ex- 
pounder of Atheism, be fallible, we hope mankind will con- 
demn his opponent (man or woman) who first cries out ‘‘ enuf!” 

E. N. KINGSLEY. 


Aver, Mass., Aug. 25, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Every fair-minded person; every lover of truth, 
justice, and freedom still owes a debt of gratitude to our mar- 
tyr-hero and statesman, Thomas Paine. And the noble efforts 
of J. E. Remsburg to exhume from the theological sands of 
hate, born of fear, this apostle of freedom and benefactor of 
mankind, can but draw upon the grateful appreciation of all 
the recipients of the benefits and blessings of one who “laid 
down his life for his friends.” 

A man must be wilfully blind, lacking the courage of an 
honest doubt and candid investigation, after reading such an 
array of well-authenticated, historic facts, to longer stigmatize 
him as an Infidel, except in the sense in which he was—Infidel 
to despotism, to bloodthirsty church intolerance. Paine’s 
unselfish devotion to human welfare, to the breaking of every 
yoke of kingcraft and priestcraft, constitutes him both hero and 
living martyr. Read J. E. Remsburg’s ‘Thomas Paine, the 
Apostle of Religious and Political Liberty,” ‘Image Breaker,” 
and “Valse Claims,” and then fall back on religious dogmas 
if you can. One who believes that truth shall come upper- 
most, and justice shall be done, ELAn MYRICK. 


Pinot, ILL., Aug. 22, 284. 

Mr. Epiron: J. E. Remsburg delivered a lecture here Aug. 
19th, entitled, “ Bible Morals.” The lecture was a polished 
effort, full of logic and unanswerable truth—the equal, if not 
superior, of anything we hav read or heard, and was so pro- 
nounced by one of our ablest thinkers. In the course of the 
lecture he showed that the Bible approved and taught twenty 
of the worst crimes known in the catalog of crimes. No won- 
der our Christians are so often guilty of the most heinous of- 
fenses when they find them justified by their sacred book. No 
wonder the ministers are so fond of crime when they learn it 
from that inspired volume. No wonder you witness so many 
of our Christians a dangling from a beam with a hangman’s 
rope about their neck, going home to their ‘‘ Lordy,” when 
they find in their sacred volume those crimes not only taught, 
but their perpetrators lionized and held up to our gaze by the 
clergy. For sound logic and unanswerable truths, giv us 
Remsburg every time. He depends more on these than on 
oratory or a display of eloquence, of which also ke has no small 
share. Liberals, whether organized or not, should secure 
Remsburg if they wish to see orthodoxy squirm, as he will giv 
them something to squirm about. J. M. McKrnnex. 


CoRTLAND, O., July 24, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: More of trade circulars from Livezey. I do 
not bother him, and I hope the readers of Tas [RUTH SEEKER 
will not trouble the poor fellow, to take advantage of his weak- 
ness or deprive him of what little sense he has left. I sin- 
cerely wish him no harm. Livezey, adieu! 

Hurrah for the Cassadaga Convention! I think our candi- 
dates for president and secretary of the Liberal League, as 
stated in THE TRUTA SEEKER of July 19th, will be a good elec- 
tion——notwithstanding there are other just as good men in the 
field who would just as unflinchingly stand by their colors; but 
the sooner we get our standard-bearers the sooner we will re- 
alize the benefits of our work. 

Inclosed please find $5 for Ingersoll’s Complete Works, per 
TRUTH SEEKER advertisment. 

The following I sketched from Warren’s Address: 

“ Stand ! the ground’s our own, my braves. 

Will ye giv it up to slaves? 

Will ye look for greener graves? 
Hope ye mercy still? 

What’s the mercy despots?feel ? 

Hear it in the battle peal, 

Read it on yon bristling steel— 
Ask it ye who will !” 
Very respectfully yours, J. D. WHEELER. 

Lare Crry, Iowa, Aug. 13, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: It has been a long time since I hav written any- 
thing for THE TRUTH SEEKER; in fact, I feel almost like one out 
of your fold; but now, with your kind permission, I will saya 
few words to our friends. And first of all, I wish to thank the 
many kind friends that hav sent me so many papers, pam- 
phlets, and books, and only wish I were able to take, pay for, 
and read them all, which, unluckily, I am not. Next inorder 
I wish again to tender to that good, noble friend of humanity, 
Elliott Preston, my thanks and well wishes in the cause in 
which he is engaged. His arguments are yet unanswered. 
Dr. Foote’s arguments hav appeared to me extremely weak; 
in fact, they put me in mind of a little grand-child of mine— 
I never tell him of a wrong but he can tell me of some one 
doing a good deal worse, just as though two wrongs made one 
right. I think it is a very poor argument, and the doctor well 
knows better. He knows that of all the withering, blasting 
crimes that hav ever cursed the world, vivisection is the worst. 
But I am glad to learn from the doctor that even his class of 
criminals are reforming. It proves the old hymn true, ‘‘The 
vilest sinner may return.” Ican well say with the old Meth- 
odist class leader, Thank God. Nowa few words to Brother 
Collier. I am glad he has advanced enough so he does not 
think slavery was a divine institution; but he still has room 
for improvement. I hope he will yet see that the black people 
ought to own, by rights, every foot of the slave states. They 
made it all it is, and it should hav been confiscated for their 
use. There would be as much justice in paying a man for a 
horse he bought, knowing him stolen, as paying the South for 
their negroes. 


become noble men and women. 
and elevate the black race, to make them noble men and 


friends, I am truly yours, 


principle of selfishness. 
are not deserving the strictures he passes upon all Liberals. 
There are objects of charity in every part of our land, and I 
notice the fact that Liberals are nearly always the first and last 
to respond to aiding the needy, and Christians claim the credit 
by howling around what ‘‘we” hav done. 
ing to be classed with these unholy heathens in this, as well — 
as receiving their money to help support their giant humbug 

that is the sole cause of the poverty and want that exists at 

present in these United States. 
untaxed in church property are small compared to the amounts | 
paid priests and preachers to make more dupes to sink the 


No, Mr. Collier, you hav great reason to thank 


your stars that itis as well with you as itis. And as for the 

better class of whites in the South having nothing to do with 

the negro, all I hav to say is, times hav changed very much in- 
deed. From fifty to twenty years years ago, I could find you 
plenty of slaves resembling their master enough for him to. 
hav been the husband of their mother. And such things 
were happening among the upper ten, even among your states- 
men. How is it they hav grown so odious all at once? I hav 
always thought a white man as good as a negro as long as he 
behaved himself as well; and when he did not, the black man 
was the best fellow. Remember the negroes, enslaved, abused, 
and degraded for hundreds of years, had but a poor chance to 
Now do as much to educate 


women, as you hav to pull them down and degrade them, and 


they will do for the whites to associate with. 


With best regards to all Tau Truru SEEKER family and its 
J. L. TOMPKINS. 


GARFIELD, CoL., Aug. 22, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: It is possible that I hav to present to you 


another petition for state secularization with thirty signers, 
which will make me in all one hundred and eleven. 
petition I hav been aided by Messrs. Chapel and Movat. These 
two gentlemen I can assure you are not tongue-tied in regard 
to our cause. 
told it is good. 
the battle. 


In this 


I hav inquired as to their character and I am 
It does me good to see good men help to fight” 


Mr. Editor, it is astonishing to me to see you spread your- 


self as editor of Tue Trura SEEKER, and still a-spreading. 
It is sometimes said, What is in a name? I believe there is a 
great deal in it. 
he once went into a news depot to look for something to read, 
and the newsdealer handed him Tur Trusa Surxun and said, 
‘There is something you should read.” He then looked at it and 
saw the name Truru S#exer; he threw it down and remarked, 
“TI hav no use for a religious paper,” and the newsdealer replied ` 
by saying, ‘You mistook the paper by its name.” He then took 
a second look at it and saw that it was his kind of a paper and 
he became a subscriber to it. 
that if all subscribers that are in arrears for Tum TRUTH 
Seeker would pay up and put a shoulder to a wheel, the pro- 
prietors could change the name to The Scientific Examiner 
and Evoluted Truth Seeker, with illustrations of books and 
some of our noblest and best men, such as D. M. Bennett. 


A short time ago, a gentleman told me that 


I would now make the remark 


HENRY BEICHLING. 


Burron, Texas, Aug. 16, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: I agree in part with Dr. Chapman in what he 


says concerning illiberal Liberals; too many of those profess- 


ing to be good Liberals areimitating too closely the Christian 
But there are very many, too, that 


They are very will- , 


The many millions that lie 


country still deeper in degradation. Itis entirely unfair that 


we, whose vision is not so befuddled with superstition as to be 
blind to those facts, should be compelled to help support such 


an obnoxious, useless system as this superstition of the imag- 
ination and species-of-insanity business is. There are many 


millions placed on the church books, valuable property, in St. 
Louis and other large cities for the purpose of evading taxa- 


tion, and not many years will elapse before the Catholic church 


will be financially able to wield the power in this country she 


desires. 

Many of our brethren seem to underestimate the real impor- 
tance of the work that is before them. Let us pray that they 
may become more earnest, more devout, and open their hearts 
to the cause, and to those old veterans like Brother Hacker, 
and their purses also. I hava large family depending on me 
for support, yet if I was worth the tenth of what I know many 
Liberals are, Brother Hacker wouldn’t hav to wait long for the 
small sum asked. Hoping man will grant our prayers, I am, 
as ever, Yours, H. B. JONES. 


Eau Garie, Wis., July 17, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Your weekly edition of Tue 'IRUTH SEEKER 
reaches me in due season. Iam much pleased with its con- 
tents and the variety thereof. 

_ I hav written my intended funeral discourse, and two capa- 
ble persons, one & lawyer, hav volunteered their services to de- 
liver it. 

When I giv the date of my birth, March 12, 1797, you may 
be somewhat surpiised that an old farmer should still be able 
to write a somewhat legible hand. 

My belief is that nature and its operations include all the 
whole organized and unorganized matter existing in limitless 
space. The word boundless is a word our most far-seeing as- 
tronomers cannot grasp. Nature produces the most formida- 
ble organisms, and also the most minute, which require the 
aid of high magnifying power to be seen. We are ever in the 
midst of life—it is even asserted the air inhaledis replete with 
life. The wonders wrought by matterin motion are incompre- 
hensible, accomplishing prodigies without the help of a God 
man-made in the image of himself, fancying he controls the 
winds and waves and rides among the clouds, when nothing of 
the kind occurs. 

Deluded mortals believe when dead they will defy the 
strength of gravitation, leave this earth, and ascend in chariots 
of fire—not knowing where, but hoping to be lucky in finding 
the new Jerusalem, with its paved streets of gold, the luster 
thereof profusely lighting the city—no night there; each hav- 
ing a harp previously constructed of fine gold on which to 
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play the everlasting tune, for mere diversion, with angel fin- 
gers. Ezhilarating anticipation! It takes no account of the 
partiality of predestinating the elect or favorit few to felicity, 
the great majority to despair. A portion of rational humanity 
said to hav existed in apostolic days denied the doctrin of the 
resurrection, angel, spirit, etc. I like to be known by the ap- 
pellation of those*hailed as Sadducean Atheists, in which I de- 
- light. MILTON Jounson. 


CARTHAGE, Mo., Aug. 4, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Find inclosed $3.00 as dues to the good old 
Truru SEEKER, to January 1, 1885. I hope that thousands 
more will answer your appeal for money. It requires no more 
to pay at the first end of the year than at the last. A sub- 
scriber ought to love to read a paper that is paid for better 
than one he owes for. 

This town of Carthage has about 8,000 population, and is a 
magnificent ‘place for beauty and wealth. We hav an un- 
usually large number of Liberal people, but at present we are 
unorganized. We once had a League here, but the Spiritual- 
ists figured so largely in it, and became so unpopular by going 
crazy, committing suicide, etc., etc., that it broke up the 
entire League by its influence. I shall not speak unfairly of 
Spiritualists, but it is a positiv, stuborn fact that where I hav 
known them they are a wonderful people to run into extremes, 
and sooner or later, like all orthodox, are inclined to become 
exceedingly cranky, or go entirely crazy over their so-called 
spirit phenomena. This fact alone ought to teach rational 
people to shun alike the spiritual seance and the Christian re- 
vival. The one is brother to the other, though it may be en- 
tirely disowned. Some of them talk very prettily at times, 
but finally all fail utterly to know anything about their 
twaddle clothed in mystery’s laws. Who can “sense it” 
rationally? Who should try to.sense a thing so much caleu- 
lated to rob one of his sense? Answer who will, but first 
visit some of our thronged lunatic asylums, and view the hor- 
rible results of thirty years of Spiritualism in America. 

We should by all means hav Geo. Chainey here in Missouri, 
but I fear that no effort will be made to get him. Should he 
come this way I am confident he would do well, and be well 
treated. In 1877 W. F. Jamieson vanquished a few of our 
Christian heroes, and made nearly all of the solid Freethinkers 
that we hav here to-day. J. T. KENNEDY. 


SEATTLE, Wasu. Ter., Aug. 18, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I wish to explain that the letter written by my- 
self and published in Tues Truru Srexer August 9th, is not 
written from Wyoming, but from Washington Territory. I 
hav already had several letters and papers sent me on account 
- of the letter, and all directed to Wyoming. The above letters 
and papers hay come directly to me, because, without doubt, 
ours is the only city in the world by the name of Seattle (pro- 
nounced Se-at-tle). About thirty years ago, a little party of 
pioneers settled on the shores of the magnificent inland sea, 
Puget Sound, and laid the foundation of a future city. Be- 
` fore the little village had many inhabitants, the Indians, who 
were here in great numbers, determined to drive the white 
men away from their hunting-grounds, or destroy them. And 
had it not been for thé timely aid of an old chief and his 
braves, and the warning brought by the chief’s daughter, 
there is no doubt they would hav accomplished their terrible 
purpose. And, to do the old chief honor, the inhabitants of 
the little town named it Seattle, the name of the chief. Old 
Seattle is dead, but his daughter, now old Angeline, still sur- 
vives, and is provided for by the families of the old pioneers 
of the place~-which place is now a city of twelve thousand in- 
habitants, not the official, but the real terminus of. the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, trains of cars arriving here every 
day freighted with goods direct from St. Paul. 

I hav written more than I ought, perhaps, but I am anxious 
that the people of the United States shall know that Wash- 
ington Territory has given her women the right of franchise, 
and that already good results hav followed. I could make a 
long letter about how better men are elected to office; how 
orderly and quietly elections are carried on; how, in great part, 
only sober men attend the caucuses; what change for the 
better is manifested in the courts where women sit as jurors, 
etc., but will not ask for more of your valuable space, but 
sign myself, Yours for Freethought and equality before the 
law, - Laura E. HALL. 


Lovponvitin, N. Y., Aug, 13, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The most enjoyable reading in Tue Truru 
Surxren is the ‘‘ Letters from Friends.” There all the readers 
“ meet and mingle,” exchanging ideas, and chatting sociably; 
and now I want to step in for a few words. 

The most important subject now in hand seems to be the 
League and matters pertaining to it. Now, I sincerely second 
Ella E. Gibson’s motion to elect H. L. Green president of the 
League. Who has done better or more real service for the 
cause than he has? He is my nominee; and nextis Lucy Col- 
man. Noone ever speaks of a woman for the presidency, and 
yet we hav some in our ranks who are quite competent to hold 
the position. à 

I seo there is a proposal to change the name of the League, 
which I heartily indorse. Never was there a more inappro- 
priate name; it smacks too much of “I am holier than thou.” 
Some of the so-called*“Liberals are illiberal, bigoted, and nar- 
row, and the name is not at all suitable. Why not “ Free- 
thinkers’ League,” or ‘National Freethought Association?” 
There is, after all, no name so broad and comprehensiv as 
‘‘Precthinker.” It takes in all the Infidels, Liberals, Spirit- 
ualists, Atheists, Materialists, etc. f 

Mr: Watson Heston, of Carthage, Mo., should not hav said 
it was his “ misfortune ” to hav spent last summer in St. Johns, 
Ohio. Possibly it was unpleasant for him, but if he succeeded 
in causing even one person to see the truth of his reasoning, 
the hollowness and errors of that book of antiquated Jewish 

- lies, then he should say “‘ fortune.” 

So Mr. Fred. Cooke feels sorry for Elliott Preston and Mrs. 

Mitchell. That is like some of the Christians who are sorry 


for the poor Infidels, while the Infidels are smiling at their 
ignorance and vanity. If Mr. Cooke does not believe the doc- 
tors use unnecessary cruelty, let him send to Mr. Preston, 6 
Park Square, Boston, Mass., to send him a copy of “ Light in 
Dark Places,” by Frances Power Cobbe; also, “ The Torture 
Chamber of Science,” by Baron Ernest von Weber; and “The 
Uselessness of Vivisection,” by Lawson Taib, F.R.C.S. 

And, by the way, Mr. Cooke, why not recommend more cold 
water in the saloons when you are recommending “ eold lan- 
guage ” to the Prohibitionists? Now,’suppose you follow some 
of those poor men who, in winter, get their ‘ warmth, light. 
and reading for nothing ” in the saloons—follow them home 
and see for yourself the harm the saloon works. First the 
lonely wife who has toiled all day and does so at night with 
little light or warmth, the children who need their father’s 
love and presence to assist the mother to educate and raise 
them. Ten or fifteen cents, and perhaps twenty-five, he has 
spent for drinks (inflammatory at that), tobacco, ete., which 
would hav bought a bit of flannel for the baby, or even a 
larger child, that would save its little life, or little body from 
cold and suffering. It would buy a good lamp, and oil to put 
in it, for the wife to work by, or—well, a dozen things much 
needed could be named. Very few men can spend an evening 
in a saloon and not be tempted to “take something.” 

I thank Mr. Beeson heartily for his words for the poor In- 
dians, whose treatment at the hands of this nation is a na- 
tional shame and disgrace. With what pride, and justly, the 
English compare the Canadian Indians and their management 
to those of the United States! Wrnerorp V. AsPINWALL. 


GIV HIM A HARP! 
: New Yorn, Aug. 28, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: With your permission I would like to say a 
few words about the much abused and persecuted Salvation 
Army. Your columns hav always found ready space to quote 
what are reported as misdeeds of some who, passing as mem- 
bers of the said Army, are really vile Infidels, pretending to be 
converted so that they might use the cloak of religion to ac- 
complish their wicked aims. 

I, for one, consider the Salvation Army the best and most 
consistent set of Christians in this or any other country. They 
certainly hav accomplished more good during the last five 
years than your cold Infidelity ever has or ever will. Look 


| at the enormous number of drunkards, thieves, blasphemers, 


and other sinners of all kinds that they hav reformed and 
snatched from a terrible doom—an everlasting hell. And 
they hav not only prepared them for a future life of bliss, but 
hav made honorable and respectable citizens of them, and 
fit members of society in this life. Iknowof dozens righthere 
in this vicinity who hav been reformed through the instru- 
mentality of the Salvation Army. It certainly does me good 
to attend their meetings in this city, and hear young men, who 
only a short time before spent all their time and money in the 
grog-shop, get up and giv their experience, depicting the hor- 
rors of their former life of debauchery and crime in the hope 
that it may be a warning to others, and be the means of lead- 
ing them in the right path. 

I frequently visit the small city of Freehold, N. J., where 
there is a branch of the Army, led by two estimable young la- 
dies, and the work they accomplish is something wonderful. 
I am personally acquainted with some of the young men who 
hav joined the Army there, and the change that has come over 
them is something that both themselvs and their friends may 
well be proud of. One young man, who was formerly a very 
hard character, and who could be seen almost any time in a 
drunken condition, is now & member of the Army, and is re- 
spected and admired by those who heretofore thought him 
fit company only for convicts. Insteadof passing his time, as 
formerly, in saloons and in the company of drinkers, he now 
passes it in the meetings of the Salvation Army, entreating 
others, in his humble way, to come down to the foot of the 
cross and be saved, and become good citizens of this world, 
and fit subjects for the world tocome. People who knew him 
a year ago would hardly know him now, for then he had a 
hard, dissipated appearance, whereas to-day he has the look 
of a refined, intelligent person. And he is only one of the 
many who hav been saved through the efforts of the Salvation 
Army at Freehold. There are dozens whose names and ad- 
dresses I can furnish any time, who I am sure would willingly 
respond to any inquiries and inform you of the peace and com- 
fort they hav received through the means of the Army. And 
they are not done in Freehold yet, but, as the captain of that 
outpost says, they “ will never rest until they save every soul 
in the place.” And there are hundreds of towns in the United 
States and Canada where the same state of affairs exists. 

Can your useless Infidelity boast of ever having reformed a 
drunkard, a thief, or a criminal of anykind? If such has been 
done, it is yet to be recorded. 

I hav often heard it stated by Infidels that the members of 
the Salvation Army are a weak-minded set. It is a startling 
piece of information to learn that when a man concludes to giv 
up getting drunk, and resolves to properly provide for himself 
and family, instead of helping the saloon-keeper to lead a life 
of luxury and ease; become a good citizen, and serve God, he 
at once becomes ‘‘ weak-minded.” If that is so, then the 
sooner the American people become ‘‘ weak-minded,” through 
the efforts of the Salvation Army, the better it will be for them. 

At almost any time in any of our cities drunken men may be 
seen staggering along our streets yelling and cursing, entirely 
unmolested by the police authorities. A rum-soaked politician 
may get up on a platform erected on our public streets, pro- 
tected by as many policemen as he desires; at the city’s ex- 
pense, and shout and yell politics for hours to, as is generally 
the case, the hardest and roughest set of men that could be 
gathered together, calling one candidate a liar, another a thief, 
and so on.. But as soon as the Salvation Army appears in the 
street and commences to sing hymns calculated to do good, 
and implore poor deluded drunkards to forsake their evil ways, 
they are, in a great many places, dragged off to jail on the 
charge of being a “‘ public nuisance.” But the time is not far 
distant when the real worth of these good people will be ap- 


preciated. The Salvation Army will continue ‘marching on 
to war” when Infidelity and aristocratic Christianity are num- 
bered with the things of the past. Infidels may call them 
“cranks,” persecute them, shut them up in prison as ‘ public 
nuisances,” but God is on their side, and they are bound to 
prosper. And at that last great day there will be countless 
numbers who will then wish they had become ‘‘ weak-minded” 
when they hear the final sentence, ‘‘Depart from me, ye 
cursed !” , : 

I write the above to giv your readers a true statement of the 
facts, and in the hope that it may be the means of reforming 
some poor miserable wretch whom you Infidels make no effort 
to reach. J. H. P, 


TO MRS. J. H. SEVERANCE. 
SnowviLLE, Va., Aug. 24, 1884. 

Dean Frienp: In reply to thine in Tux Teruras SEEKER of 
July the 26th, I do not ask if thee is “sincere” in what thee 
says, for I take that for granted, even while I feel the least 
tiny bit hurt that any one who has ever read what I write 
could doubt that I mean it all. 

You may doubt my knowledge, my powers of reasoning, my 
ability to tell in the best way what I believe; but my sincerity 
ought to be beyond question. Still, as there is so much sham 
in the world; so much that is said and done simply for effect, 
regardless of real truth so long as certain ends and aims are 
accomplished, I do not wonder that thee feels doubtful of my 
sincerity when thee sees all that is from the standpoint of thy 
belief in spirit existence. 

Please bear patiently with me, then, if I speak plain words, 
and remember I mean no shadow of disrespect to thee or any 
one who sees not as I see in regard to a continued existence. 

Now while I do not deny that the sick are healed, the lame 
made to walk, and other seoming miracles accomplished, yet 
I deny these things are done by spirits, just as I deny that a 
God made the world in six days, or that all the water in the 
land of Egypt was ever changed to blood, or that little images 
of the Virgin (?) Mary ever spoke or healed the sick, or did the 
other wonders our Catholic friends tell us of. 

While I rejoice over every pain that is reliovod, and every 
-care that is removed, and every good work that is done, I do 
not thank any God, angel, or spirit for the blessings, for I be- 
lieve the work is purely of human origin; that it is tho result 
of some power, force, or quality in humanity, that is bocoming 
more and more known, developed, and reliable. I mysolf 
used often to cure my son’s headachos by laying my hand on 
his forehead and making passes over it. And I hav relieved 
some women by rubbing their bodies with my hands, 

But as well say that spirits pump the blood through our 
veins and arteries, as to say thoy thus heal with our hands. 

If there are spirits, why do they not do more? Why do they 
not tell what became of Charlie Ross? Why do they not tell 
the whole true tale of Jennie Cramer? Why did they let the 
Greely party suffer all those long weary months, and leave 
tbem to die one after another when they could hav notified 
some of their friends of the failure of the relief ships to reach 
them? Why—but there are ten millions of whys that might, 
right hore, be asked. 

Just as many as we might ask pious believers in the omni- 
present power of an omnipotent deity, who socs, sanctions (?), 
smiles upon all these samo woes, miscries, and sufferings. 

No, no, my friend, thore are no gods who could see the 
drowning child, the uplifted dagger, the starving widow, and 
the cholera-stricken victim, and yet not lift a finger to rescue 
and save, 

Neither are there millions of spirits flitting hither and 
thither, seeing all the woes of humanity, and yet only hore and 
there lifting a finger to help one or two, ont of a hundred 
millions, 

“ Facts are stubborn things.” We can’t account for many, 
many things. We cannot tell the why—we only know they 
are. But we should not be too ready to jump to conclusions 
—to say ‘God did it”—‘‘the devil did it ”-—“ spirits did it,” 
or ‘‘ fairies did it.” 

What court in all the land would take any of these spiritual 
facts (?) as evidence? If spirits can cure, they can kill. Yet 
who would dream of calling a murderer guiltless who should 
plead that a spirit did the deed through his mediumship ? 

I would like to beliove in continucd life. Ilovetoliv. ‘The 
world is very fair and full of friends, and it is sad to feel that 
we must soon sleep and wake no more. But it is also sad to 
think so many misuso and abuso their lives; make war on 
their kind; monopolize ono another’s inheritance to fresh air, 
good food, and all the comforts of life. 

It is sad to see murder, theft, and depravity ride rampant 
over the land. But we cannot deny that they are facts. 

Nature is a stern and relentless mother. Her laws are in- 
flexible, and all we can do is to make the best of our oppor- 
tunities. 

I hope to see something of these wonderful spirit manifos- 
tations in September. ` 

I am willing to be convinced. Iwan truth. I desiroknowl- 


edge. But I cannot accept what to me seems unreasonable- - 

Friends, if any of you hav any special medium in New York, 
whom you think more honest and more reliable than others, 
you will confer a favor on me by writing to me. 

All advice will be gratefully received—practical advice 
kindly meant and truly given. My means are so small, and I 
want to make them go as far as I can, so I may see all I can, 
It may be my last work, for, like dear old Bennett, I am grow- 
ing old, and my hold on life is weak—for three days I’ve been 
unable to even write a line—a malarial congestiv chill laid me 
up. My lot and Bennett's weve similar in many ways. We 
both had one birthday, cne aim, and one work. His was all 
concentrated on one paper; mine, scattered broadcast. He 
was a man and a financier; I, a woman, caring more for minds 
than money, but wo were friends true and tried, and friends 
of humanity. We never met. He is gone, and yet a little 
while and they who now know me will know me no more for- 
ever. But while I liv I will work, ever remembering Bennett 
as my model guide and friend. He too studied this ism of- 
spiritual belief, and was nearly if not quite convinced that the 
dead liv on—at least for a little while. 

I may find my quest-ending in the same way.- If so, I'll 
gladly accept the outcome. ExMina. 


y 
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Children’ s Comer. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ His life is long whose work ts well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


Nine Little Girls. 
Sweet ilttie faces, bright and fair, 
Black eyes, and blue, and gray, 
Whose dancing light upon the world 
Makes life one joyous day. 
How can we know which way they'ii go, 
Or whether life shall gently flow 
Through flowery meads, or gloomy fields 
Whose harvest only sorrow ylelds? 
Nine little girls. 


Like Visitors from Aidenn land, 
Angelic vision sweet; 
_ Their lovlng words, their tender smiles 
Make happiness complete. 
In purity aud innocence, 
Gulleless and true—without pretense; 
Shielded well and tenderly, 
_By purest love and sympathy, 
Nine little girls. 


As opening flowers in morning light, 
Bo shall their minds unfold; 
Enriched with love and knowledge true, 
More than hath been foretold. 
No superstitions, gray and stark, 
Shall change their joy to midnight dark; 
But truth shall make them brave and free 
AS sunbeams sparkling on the sea— 
Nine little girls. 
May all their days go brightly on, 
Each hour some new truth learned ; 
And thus shall blessings, rich and deep, 
By them be rightly earned. 
And, by-and-by, these girls shall be 
Niue splendid women, fair to see; 
Thus, loving hands shall train them well, 
That peace may ever with them dwell, 
Nine littie girls. 


My Cat Boundy. 


I once had a cat called Boundy, that lived to 
the age of twenty years. 

Few cats liv to this age, and not many de- 
serve to, perhaps, but Boundy was an excep- 
tion to all cats in many ways besides his age. 

When living some ten miles from Virginia 
City, Nevada, in 1860, one morning this cat 
came into the kitchen, and being very tame 
and of singular beauty I claimed it as my pet. 

Several times he was stolen from me, but 
from his peculiar markings and color, and the 
assistance of the daily milkman, he was soon 
found and brought back again. 

A miner living near by once took Boundy to 
his cabin, as the mice and rats troubled him 
badly, and he said the next morning the 
cabin floor was literally covered with dead rats 
and mice, some of them of the kangaroo species. 
He seldom ate this kind of game, and when he 
caught birds he would bring them in and lay 
them down for me to pick the feathers off be- 
fore eating them. 

Boundy possessed more than the ordinary 
degree of affection and intelligence belonging 
to the feline race, and would show great sym- 
pathy if I were sick or in distress. 

Once, in order to show these traits to others, 
I feigned weeping, when he got upon my lap, 
tried to rub my hands from my face, mewing 
in a sad tone. On removing my hands and 
laughing, he hissed at the evident discovery of 
my deception. What was this, if not a moral 
sense of wrong? 

One day I let my canary birds out of the 
cage to fly around in the room. An hour or 
two after I happened to recollect that the cat 
was in the same room. Rushing in, expecting 
to find only the feathers of my birds, I saw 


_ they were unharmed, one of them perched 


upon the back of the chair where Boundy lay 
quietly watching it pluming its feathers, And 
often he protected the birds from being killed 
by.strange cats by driving them away. 

His greatest prowess was in being the cen- 
tral figure of every dog-fight in the yard. From 
the first yell of the set-to, he would be seen in 
full feather, his tail like a large ostrich plume, 
curled aloft, as he would jump on the back of 
the topmost dog, with firm grip of teeth and 
claws, and the victory would turn in favor of 
the under dog in less than a minute. 

Strange, he never got hurt in these desperate 
encounters, and I often tried to prevent his 
joining in the fight, but was not quick enough. 
But in later years he left off these fierce con- 
tests, and only used his teeth and claws on 
mice or tender steaks, 

I mdulged Boundy in lying on the bed, but 
when I would be absent the house-maid ob- 
jected to this, and he found out that there 
vere other uses for brooms and dusters than 
sweeping floors or cleaning furniture. 

One day, on my returning home from several 
weeks’ absence, the maid being present, 


Boundy came into the room, jumped into the 
middle of the bed, laid down, shut one eye, 
and looked out of the ther at the house-maid, 
as much as to say, “Touch meif you dare!” At 
her wordy protest he only yawned, turned 
from side to side, scratched the coverlid with 
an air of defiance, curled up for a quiet nap, 
as if he knew it would not now be disturbed. 

Finally, after seventeen years, allowing two 
or three before I came into possession of him, 
old age began to show upon him, and a tumor 
grew on one side of his neck, that soon killed 
him. He left the house and went out by a 
rivulet, and lay down there to die, refusing to 
stay in the house when carried in. I was ad- 
vised to giv him chloroform, but could not 
yield my consent, as he tenderly licked the 
hand that held the fatal drug. 

I went out one morning and found Boundy 
dead, and we buried him under an apple-tree 
in the garden, with several of my canary birds 
—pets I hope to meet again in another life. 

This little sketch is every word true, and 
much more that I could write of Boundy. I 
hope it may hav a tendency to make some 
children kinder to cats than many often are. 

Few can know who are blessed with chil- 
dren’s pattering feet how some life less hu- 
man may be made to take a place in a heart 
otherwise left still more vacant. 

Luna HUTCHINSON. 


True Politeness. 

It seems to be expected by some that boys 
and girls of a certain age must be rough, 
brusque, hoydenish, and awkward in their 
manners. And we often hearthe excuse made 
by their elders, ‘Oh, boys will be boys, girls 
will be girls,” as though the circumstance was 
sufficient apology for rude, coarse, boorish 


actions, or rough and clumsy speech. Now, f 


itis just as well for boys and girls to be easy and 
polite in their bearing, and better, than itis to 
be the opposit. One who respects himself will 
respect others. He who is gentle and consid- 
erate toward animals will be the same toward 
humankind. The boy who worries a cat, or 
torments a dog, is a source of trouble and an- 
noyance to his playmates and family. The 
girl who does not treat her doll well, who 
pinches and kicks it, is the girl who snaps and 
snarls at her father and mother, and says, “I 
won’t,” “I will,” and talks back when advised 
as to her conduct. _ 

But how to be polite—how is it? There is 
no great art init. A child reared in poverty 
and toil may possess the spirit of politeness, 
while the son of a millionaire may be, and some- 
times is, entirely devoid of it. This reminds 
me of acase in point. Apoorcolored man was 
walking along the street, and in passing the 
residence of a senator, a son of that dignitary 
screamed out, ‘* Nigger, nigger! you're a nig- 
ger!” Passing on without noticing the insult, 
he met a little girl, a washerwoman’s daughter, 
who said kindly, ‘“ Good morning, Mr. at 
It is plain to be seen which child was the po- 
lite and courteous one. 

I hav been in families where children would 
break in rudely upon the conversation with 
their remarks, and at table were clamorous to 
be helped first, and to the best; who scattered 
crumbs all around their plates and upon the 
carpet; whose greasy finger-prints were left 
upon the table-cloth; and who slid under the 
table when they left it, like some four-footed 
animals, instead of decent, well-behaved chil- 
dren. 

To be tidy, considerate, careful of the feel- 
ings of others, to modulate the voice to a low 
and gentle tone; to be modest and respectful 
to all, high or low, rich or poor—these are the 
principal essentials of polite behavior. The 
boy who left his play to assist an aged woman 
over the muddy crossing was truly polite, and 
carried the elements of the perfect gentleman. 
Thus there are no arbitrary rules of polite con- 
duct; no stringent codes of etiquet to be 
learned by heart, but simply the obeying of 
the dictates of kindness and self-denial. As 
one has expressed it, 

“ Politeness is todo and say 

The kindest things in the kindest way.” 


2 


“Only a Dog.” 


My dear young friends, one reason that cruel 
(and, at the same time, religious) people giv 
to excuse their brutal treatment of animals is 
that, according to their miserable creed called 
Christianity, they (the lower animals, as we con- 
temptuously style them) hav no souls, and 
therefore are of no importance whatever to a 
good Christian, who expects to liv forever in 
a delightful country, with nothing to do all 
day long but to sing praises to the “Lamb” 
(Jesus Christ), and play upon a golden harp, 
occasionally peering complacently over the 
brink of heaven at the ninety-nine out of every 
hundred who are writhing in hell, and seeing 
there, without a tear, the agonized upturned 


faces of father, mother, sister, brother, wife, 
and friend. $ 

Is it to be wondered at that such a wicked 
religion should make people selfish and cruel ? 
None of you, at least, my little readers, will 
grow up to believe such base and degrading 
falsehoods, for the good TRUTH SEEKER is clear- 


ing away all such mists from before your eyes, |- 


and no Christian minister or priest will ever 
be able to count you among his dupes. 

But I did not take up my pen to write an 
article for Taz Trurs SEEKER to-day, but to 
beg Miss Wixon’s permission to print for you 
in the Children’s Corner the. following beau- 
tiful poem, which I would feel very proud to 
call my own. It was written by Pearl Rivers, 
and I found it in the New Orleans Picayune. 
After you hav read it, you will agree with me 
that any God who would let a Christian into 
his heaven, and forbid that little dog, ‘‘ Mat,” 
to enter it, ought to hav a first-class hell made 
especially for himself, where he would be 
punished as he so justly deserved. 

I can only add that if these inhuman mon- 
sters, the vivisectors, who torture defenseless 
animals under the false plea of benefiting hu- 
manity, could be sent to keep his Godship 
(or devilship) company, it would be a uni- 
versal blessing, and ‘‘aconsummation devoutly 
to be wished.” 


ONLY A DOG. 


“Only a dog.” You wonder why 

I grieve so much to see him die. 
Ah, if you knew 

How true a friend a dog can be, 

And what a friend he was to me, 
When friends were few ! 


“ Only a dog—a beast,” you sneer, 
“ Not worthy of a sigh or tear.” 
Speak not to me 
Such falsehood of my poor dumb friend, 
While I hav language to defend 
His memory. ; 


Through ups and downs, through thick and 
thin 

My boon companion he has been 
For years and years. f: 

He journeyed with me many miles; 

I gave him frowns, he gave me smiles; 
And now, sad tears. 


Before my children came, his white 
Soft head was pillowed every night 
Upon my breast. 
So let him lie just one time more 
Upon my bosom as before, 
And take his rest. 


And when a tenderer love awoke, 

The first sweet word my baby spoke 
Was ‘*M-a-t.” Poor Mat, 

Could I no other reason tell, 

My mother heart would love you well 
For only that. 


Together boy and dog hav laid 

Upon my lap; together played 
Around my feet, 

Till laugh and bark together grew 

So much alike, I scarcely knew 
Which was most sweet. 


Ah, go away and let me cry, 

For now you know the reason why 
Tloved him so. 

Leave me alone to close his eyes, 

That looked so wistful and so wise, 
Trying to know. 


At garden gate, or open door 
You'll run to welcome me no more, 
Dear little friend. 
You were so good, so kind, so true, 
I question, looking down at you, 
Is this the end? 


Is there for you no “other side?” 

No home beyond death’s chilly tide 
And heavy fog, 

Where meekness and fidelity 

Will meet reward, although you be 
Only a dog? 


He had no soul?” How know you that? 
What hav we now, that had not Mat, 
Save idle speech? 
If from the Bible you can read 
Him soulless, then I own no creed 
The preachers preach. 


My dog had love, and faith, and joy, 
As much as had my baby boy— 
Intelligence; G 
Could smell, see, hear, and suffer pain. 
What makes a soul, if these are vain? 
When I go hence, 
"Tis my belief my dog will be 
Among the first to welcome me. 
Believing that, 
I keep my collar and his bell, 
And do not say to him farewell, 
But, good-bye, Mat, 
Dear, faithful Mat. i 
-—Pearl Rivers. 
ELrLorrT PRESTON, 
Hon. Member “ Victoria Street Society for 
Protecting Animals from Vivisection.” 
6 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 
P. §.—Correspondence solicited. 


Our Puzzle Box. 
L 
ADDITION. 


Add S to ninety-nine and gain 
One careless as to ease or pain, 


Of Zeno’s philosophic school, 
In winter warm, in summer cool. 
Irwin, Towa. J. K. P. BAKER. 


2. 
EASY RIDDLE— FOR YOUTHS. 


How many letters, can you tell ? 

Does it take my name to spell? 

"Pwixt my first and lasi, is one— 

So ’tis ended, so begun. 

For love of me some people sin; 

For lack of me sad woes begin. 

All try for me, 

Some die for me, 

Some fight for me, 

Some write for me; 

Some gamble for me, 

Some ramble for me, 

Some tarry for me, 

Some marry for me; 

But, when ’tis done, 

And Iam won, 

I’m either locked within a‘cell, 

Or sent with some one else to dwell. 
Irwin, Iowa. J. K. P. BAKER. 


3. 
AN INFERNAL PUZZLE. 
This puzzle will tell 
Of the author of ‘ hell,” 
The author of “heaven ” as well. 
Reversed, his name 
Will then proclaim 
.A mount of flame 
On Sicily’s shore— 
And five hundred more— 
Near which did this author dwell; 
While near at hand 
In all his land, 
Volcanoes grand 
Still breed, and feed 
With cruel creed, , 
Her children from their natal morn; 
Yea, it is even in their blood. 
As from the Nile 
The crocodile 
Is meetly born, 
Or frogs infest its mud. 
Irwin, Iowa. J. K. P. Barer. 


4. 
FIELD NOTES—SECTIONAL SURVEY. 


A “bee-line,” right and left, divides 

My name into two equal sides, 

And still my left by fifty more; _ 

And right by fifty times a score; - 

’Tis thus four sections I display, 

Which you may mark “ A-a-a-a.” 

This is a ‘‘ sectional survey” 

Of part of our grand U. S, A. 
DAVID DROPLETTER, 
Surveyor-Gen. U.S. A. 


5. 


LETTER REBUS. 
I 6 rg)A. 
If told aright ’tis here one sees 
The home of all the F. F. V’s. 
J. K. P. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
AUGUST 23, 1884. 
M—issi—(i) ppi—Mississippi. 
Solvers—H. E. Juergens, H. M. P., Nelly 
Gynn. 
~~ 


Correspondence. 


LIBERAL, Mo., Aug. 18, 1884. 

Miss Wrxon, Esteemed Friend: There are 
times in our lives when words fail to comfort 
us. I know it from past experience, for I too 
hav parted with loved ones. 

If I could only impart to you the hope I hay 
of the bright beyond—and I can say knowledge, 
too, for I know whereof I speak—yet it would 
not satisfy your mind. But do not think of 
“ Little Susie ” as dead, : 

“ But just gone before; 
She is living, loving just the same 
On the evergreen shore.” 


My dear, suppose you should go a long jour- 
ney, and when you returned (with good news, 
too,) you found doors fastened, and your 
friends going about crying, and you could not 
make them understand that you were present, 
how would you feel? Thusitis. Place your- 
self where your little niece can come to you, 
and you will be more than repaid. Yes, let 
the good angel come in, Itseems to me every- 
thing about us speaks of immortality. It is 
that blessed hope that buoys me up in this 
life. 

You hav my deepest sympathy. I read your 
paper to the Instruction School and read it to 
my elass of nine little girls. face 

If you could hav seen the tears trickling 
down their cheeks, you would hav felt that . 
there was comfort in a sympathizing tear. 

When I read the poem in Tur TRUTH SEEKER, 
I felt that it came from your aching heart; but 
your dear niece loves you just the same. 

Oh, such beautiful messages I hav had from 
the spirit world! One dear lady that I idolized 
in early life, I heard from after waiting fifteen 
years, but the message was of such a character 
it removed the last doubt. And now I can see 
my way clear. Dear sister, go on with the 
good work you hav espoused—the children’s 
cause. The harvest is great, but the laborers 
few. Their bright eyes and sweet caresses 
make heaven for me. 
vantages over many little Freethought children 
in the land. It is such pleasure to see them 
rise in our Instruction classes.and public meet- 
ings, and giv their recitations like little men 
and women, and not be ostracized for it. 

Yours for truth, L.H. GQ 


Our children hav ad- ` 
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Liberal Meetings. 


[Leagues and Liberal and’ Spiritualistic Societies in the 
ar a and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no 

- tices of their meetings published in this colu; i 
officers will send them to us.} aera the 


MICHIGAN. 


Musxacon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. ʻi 

7 OHIO. 


OrevELAaND.—The Liberal League meets 

every Sunday at 3 p.m., in room 29, City Hall 

. building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 


MAINE. 


Portianp.—Dr, H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
P.M. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 

Portuanp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, P.M., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bosron.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The “Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Auroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

PuinaDELeniA.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o’clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
TEE TRUTH SEEKER and Liberal books for 
sale. 

Prrrspureu.—Pitisburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except dvring the Months of July 
and August) at 30 slock. A free platform is 
waintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
tollowed by 10. minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. : 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newarnr.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
. League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all p.esent are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the . League 
should be addressed to J. W, Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 


CANADA, 

-Toronro.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrrman.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures ` on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapors. 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 

GANANOQUE, Onv.—-Gananoque Secular So- 
ciety, meets every Sunday evening at eight 
o'clock, in Acton’s Hall. Free Library and 
Reading Room open all day Sunday. Visitors 
and strangers always welcome. Geo. G. 
Meikle, President; Henry Smith, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 

Arsany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 r.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals Visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yorr Crry.—The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street. The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited. Arcanum Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 P.M. 

Brooxiyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale. The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale. The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. —— The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 p.m, 


Alamontada the Galley-Slave. Trans- 
lated from the German of Zschokke by 
Isa G. Mosuer, L.L.B. A deeply philo- 
sophical narrativ, intensely interesting. 
Price, cloth, 76 cents; paper, 50 cents, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL 


—AND— 
Freethinkers’ Almanac for 1884 


(E. M. 284.) 
WITH EIGHTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS: 


Introductory. By the Editor. 

Astronomical Calculations for 1884. 

Calendar for 1884. 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 
eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 

Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. 

New York State Freethinkers’ Association. By 
H. L. Green. 

The; National Liberal League. By T. C. Le- 

and. 

The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 

_ By Charles Stevens. 

Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum, 

Foreign Freethought Societies. 

The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 

What is True Religion? By Charles Watts. 

Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 

Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. 


This World. By George Chainey. 

Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. Mac- 
donald. 

1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. 

Liberal Charities. 

Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. 
Date of Birth and Death.) 

The Population of Our States and Territories. 

The Jewish Jehovah. (Ulustration.} 

“That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 
Devil. (Illustration. ) 

Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools of 
Philosophy. 

The Sacred Booksof History. 

Jefferson's Religion, 

Useful Measures. 

As to Time. 

The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic. 

Selections, ete., etc. 


(Giving 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitled 


“BIG JACK SMALL.” 


This ANNUAL is a compendious History of the Freethought movement in the United 


States. It contains 


128 Octavo Pages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranks. It is “not 


for a day, but for all time.” 


Now ready, Price, post-paid, 25 cents, 


Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


33 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


MEDICAL and HYGIENIC WORKS. 


Sold at Tar TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
Sent on Receipt of Price. 


Trall’s Sexual Physiology. A Scien- 
tific and Popular Exposition of the Funda- 


mental Problems in Sociology. $1. 


What Our Girls Ought to Know. By 


Dr. Mary J. Srupuey. Price, $1.00. 


Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure 


L. Horeroox. $1.50. 


A Code 


of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-Bearing. Edited by 


By 


of Nervousness. By M. 
Parturition Without Pain. 


M. L. HoLsroox, M.D. Price,. $1.00. 


The Relations of the Sexes. 
Mrs. E. B. Durrer. Price, $1.00. 


Fruit and Bread. A Natural and Sci- 


entific Diet. 
Price, $1.00. 


The Better Way. An Appeal to Men 
in Behalf of Human Culture through a 
Wiser Parentage. By A. E. Newron. Price, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


New Hygienic Cook Book. Contain- 
ing eceipts for Preparing a Hygienic 
Food By Mrs. M. M. Jonzs, M.D. 30 cts. 

Talks to My Patients. Hints on Get- 
ting Well and Keeping Well. By Mrs. R. B. 
Gurason, M.D. Price, $1.50. 

By 


Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins. 
Dio Lewis, M.D. Treating of the Sexual 
Relations in their Higher Aspects. $2.00. 


Prenatal Culture. Being Suggestions 
to Parents. By A. E. Newron. 25 cents. 


Aids to Family Government; or, 
From the Cradle to the School. By BERTHA 
Meyer. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Youth; Its Care and Culture. By J. 


MORTIMER GRANVILLE. Price, $1.00. 


Eating for Strength. Including the 
Science of Eating. Five hundred Receipts 
for Wholesome Cookery; One Hundred Re- 
ceipts for Delicious Drinks; One Hundred 
Ever-Recurring Questions Answered. By 
M. L. Housroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

Marriage and Parentage. In Their 
Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
in their Bearing on the Producing of Chil- 
dren of Finer Health and Greater Ability. 
By M. L. Hozsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


Our Girls, and Some of the Things 
They Ought to Know. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Foote’s Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense. By E. B. Foorn, 
M.D. Price, $1.50. 

Hand-Book of Health Hints. By E. 
B. Foorr, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 

Science in Story; Teaches Anatomy, 


Physiology, and Hygiene. 5 vols. in one. 


By Gusrav SCHLICKEYSEN. 


An Antidote Analyzed, 


SHOWING THE 
FOLLY OF A RELIGIOUS QUACK 


In Ministering a Nauseous Antidote to Those 
. Who Hav Imbibed Nothing Poison- 
ous, and 


EXPOSING THE INCONSISTENCY OF 
CHRISTIANS GENERALLY. 


BY H. CLAY LUSE. 


PRICE, - - - - 10 CTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 
#3 Clinton Place, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED | 
TO CANVASS FOR A POPULAR LIBERAL 


WORK. A GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR 


THOSE HAVING SOME LEISURE TIME. 
Address ‘“ PUBLISHER.” 
Care TRUTH SEEKER Company, 
33 Clinton Place, N. Y, 
36tf 


FREE TOUGHT NOVELS, 
The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 

written Radical romance. By Wm. Mc- 

DONNELL, author of Exeter Hall, Family 


Creeds, Day of Rest, ete. 500 pages. 
Price reduced. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 


$1.25. 
Family Creeds. By Wittum McDon- 
NELL, author of ‘Exeter Hall.” Price, 


cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 
Exeter Hall. “One of the most excit- 


ing romances of the day.” Price, paper 
60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


Nathaniel Vaughan. Priest and Man. 
A Radical novel of marked ability. Equal 
to George Eliot's works. By FREDERIKA 
MACDONALD. 404 pages, $1.25. 

The Outcast. <A deep, finely written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Wrxwoop Reape, author of Martyr- 
dom of Man. 30 cents. 

Gottlieb: His Life. A romance of 
earth, heaven, and hell. Beautifully 
written by 8. P. Purnam. 25 cents. 


The Darwins. A Domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. Exmma D. SLENKER, au- 
thor of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “Prometheus,” “ Gottlieb,” and ‘Ingersoll 


and Jesus.” 
A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir. 


tueaof natural humanity as opposed to the hypocrisy of a 
supernatural religion; crowded with incident and full of 


Price, $2.00; extra cloth, gold back, 5 vols. | erogressiv ideas and the poetry of the future. 


bound separately, $5.00. 


PRICE $1.00. 


ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


Agents for The Trath Seeker. — 


ARIZONA. 
J. S. Mansfield, Tucson. 
CALIFORNIA. _ 
A. Berenz, 140 Montgomery st., San Francisco 
Dr. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal 


CANADA. 
W. B. Cooke, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto. 
James Foster, Welland, Ont. 

COLORADO. 
M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver. 
S. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denver. 
E. Keith, Animas City. 

CONNECTICUT. 

J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 

ILLINOIS. 
F. F. Follet, 802 State street, Chicago. 

KANSAS. 

Chris. Brown, Burlington. 


MAINE. 
B. C. Hussey, Oakfield, (Postoffice, Smyrna 


Mills). 
MARYLAND. 
Oliver P. Taw, 532 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chas. S. Coburn, 123 Essex street, Lawrence. 
Joseph Marsh, Northampton. 
MICHIGAN. 
S. D. Moore, Adrian. Box 465. 
A.. Atwood, Eaton Rapids. 
‘MISSOURI. 
Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St. Louis. 
Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. 
NEBRASKA. 
Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago street, Omaha. 
OREGON. 
A. Erwin, Lebanon. 
B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA. ` 
George Longford, 25 Otter st., Philadelphia. 
H. Clay Luse, Waynesburg. : 
Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
W. F. Schade, 3706 Butler street, Pittsburgh. 
A. M. Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny City. 
TENNESSEE. 
Ferdinand Pfeister, Nashville. 
UTAH. 
James Ashman, Salt Lake City. 
D. F. Keeler, Park City. 
W. F. Reybould, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, Snawville. 
ENGLAND. 
Charles Watts & Co., London. 
The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news doalers 
upon application. 


Ingersoll’s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


In five lectures, Com prising: “The Gods,” ‘ Hum. 
boldt,” “Thomas Paine.” “ In {yviduality,” and ‘ Here. 
tics and Herest!es.”* 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 

Including, * Liberty for Man, Woman, and Child; 
** The Declaration of Independence,’ “About Farming 
in Illinois;” “ The Grant Banquet,” “ The Rev. Alexan- 
der Clark, The Past Rises before Me Like a Dream,” 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. 
cents; cioth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Paper, 50 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 


per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col, Robert G. Ingersoll 


‘‘The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child iu 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should send for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


KAN SAS! Improved or unimproved lands 
eanywhere in the state. For in- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., write to 
WATSON & THRAPP, or C.H. CUSTENBORDER, 
ly13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF COLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. WIXON. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
bas been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of tie 
auior which adds very much to the value of the 
volume. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


À STORY OF THE BIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office, 


B74. | 3 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, SEPTEMBER 6; 1884. 


THE VIVISECTOR’S DEATH-BED.-* 


“ Similar were the reflections of that distinguished vivisector, the late John Reid, when 
stretched upon his couch, and writhing in the agonies of dissolution, superadded by the tor- 
ments of the mind. As death came nearer and nearer during the silent hours of the night, 
the screams of agony inflicted by him on helpless animals were repeated, and amid the terrors 
of a remorse which all the honors in the world could not alleviate in the least, he exclaimed: 
‘I thought it no harm at that time, but I see it different now’” (Henry Bergh’s lecture on 
Vivisection, delivered before the New York legislature at Albany, Feb. 19, 1880). 


Upon the couch of death he lies 
Who soon must breathe his last, 

While, through his wildly-throbbing brain, 
Dread, awesome shapes flit fast. ; 


And, ever and anon, he starts 
As some wronged wraith of worth 
Were there to blast with baleful curse 
His latest hour of earth. 


And, ever and anon, he waves 
Some viewless thing away, 

That glides in pale, reproachful guise 
Betwixt him and the day. 


Fast! fast they come! grim, gory shapes ! 
They swarm about his bed, 

Beseamed by many a ghastly wound 
Through which their dumb souls fled. 


Nearer, and nearer yet they press ! 
They peer into his face 

With eyes his own roll mad to meet, 
Like molten suns in space. 


And many a deed of horror foul, 
Committed years agone, 

In bloody cerements bursts its shroud, 
Like soul ’pon judgment morn. 


But hark ! from out the ambient air 
Break moans of direful pain— 

Shrill, awful cries that rend like steel 
His conscience-stricken brain. 


Was thisado,; this mangled thing 
Stretched stark, along the floor, 

It lank jaws bathed with bloody foam, 
And bare its true heart’s core? 


Poor, piteous beast! thine end was swift, 
But here another lies, 

From which yon wolfish miscreant’s hand 
Once plucked the kind, brown eyes. 


And now a fiercer tremor shakes 
The vivisector’s frame ! 

Mayhap he views (oh, meet reward !) 
Hell’s never-dying flame. 


Oh, horrible! yon eyeless hound 
Crawls to the monster’s side, 

And rears to lick that awful hand 
By which it, guiltless, died. 


But when the vivisector’s gaze 
Fell ’pon that poor, blind face, 
With one mad shriek his guilty soul 
Forsook her dwelling-place ! 


*Vivisection is the dissecting of animals alive, 
and generally entirely without the use of anes- 
thetics, especially in the more acutely painful 
operations (including, necessarily, all the vast 
multitude of horrible ones yearly performed 
upon the nervous system, in which the evi- 
dences of agony, particularly the reflex action 
of the nerves, form the only guides to the 
operator). The use of anesthetics would ren- 
der impossible all the above class of experi- 
ments, remember. Vivisection is a practice 
now widely prevalent both in Europe and 
America, and is the legitimate outcome of a 
false science, barren of all useful results, 
coupled with the innate thirst for blood and 
cruelty in man, and the most monstrous abuse 
of the power possessed by the strong to oppress 
the weak, recorded in the annals of time. Look 
into it, friends. I sound no sensational, false 
note of alarm when I say deliberately that 
the horrors of vivisection ag practiced to-day 
here and elsewhere, absolutely dwarf into in- 
significance all other crimes in this cruel world. 
Unite with me, all you men and women of 
noble soul, and enact laws which shall make it 
impossible, in free America at least, that these 
demons of cruelty, the vivisectors, shall create 
a hell on earth for our faithful, defenseless 
friends, the brutes, whom we are bound to 
protect by every law of justice and humanity. 
Write to me, you who wish, and I will mail 
you printed information which will fill your 
hearts with sentiments of righteous indigna- 
tion. ELLIOTT PRESTON. - 


Honorary Member of “ The Victoria Street Society 
for Protecting Animals from Vivisection,” Jon- 
don, England; Life Member of “The Great Ger- 
man League Against the 3clentific Torture of Ani- 
mals,’’ Dresden, Germany. 


6 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


P.S.—Any information regarding vivisection 
will be gladly furnished, and a large variety of 
works on subject loaned gratis to inquirers. 
Correspondence invited. Address as above. 

E. P. 
INDORSEMENTS EXTRACTED FROM LETTERS RE- 

CEIVED EROM SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, ESQ., OF NEW 

YORK, AND MISS ELLA E. GIBSON, OF BARRE, 

MASS. 

From Mr. Putnam. 

“I thank you for your poem [‘The Vivi- 
sector’s Death-Bed ’], and return. It isa pow- 
erful production, and moves the feeling deeply. 
You hav my best wishes for your success in 
your effort, for Iam a thorough-going demo- 
crat, and admit the worm has as good a right 
to vote as I, and his happiness is as sacred as 
mine. With regards, 

“ Yours, SAMUEL P. PUTNAM.” 
From Miss Gibson. 

“I did not write you how I felt when I got 
your poetry and illustration {‘The Vivisector’s 
Death-Bed’]. I could not read it nor look at 
the illustration for several hours! Every time 
I attempted it I would feel so sick that I would 
hav to throw it down, and the shivers would 
run over me with a shudder I cannot describe. 
I can personate almost anything, and the sen- 
sation was more than frightful—perfectly ap- 
palling ! Your friend, Erra E, Gisow.” 


NOW READY! 


THE MAGNIFICENT 


COLORED 
LITHOGRA PH 


—OF THE— 


D. M. BENNETT MONUMENT. 


PRINTED IN SEVEN COLORS ON THE 
BEST LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
SIZE, 22 1 x 281, 


THE BRONZE MEDALLION 


PRINTS AS LARGE AS A CABINET PHOTOGRAPH, 
THUS GIVING NOT ONLY A PICTURE OF 


THE MONUMENT, BUT AN ACCURATE 


LIKENESS OF D. M. BENNETT. 


The lithograph is designed for fram- 
ing, and will be a treasure for all Lib- 
erals. 


Sent, postpaid, and securely wrapped, 
to subscribers to the Monument Fund 
for 30 cents; to others, 50 cents. Ad- 
dress this office. 


Crimes: Preacher 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“ HOLY OROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


& By their fruits shall ye know them? Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. C. LELAND, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— . 


JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 CTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
. IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civilize- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman's Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS. 


No. 1.—The Relation of the Spiritnal to 
the Material Universe; the Law of Con- 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spiri 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. . 


No. 2.—Origin of Lite; 
Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 


the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows, New Edition, En- 
larged and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
10 cents. 


No. 32.—The Development of the Spirit 
After Transition. 
The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No. 4.—The Process of Mental Action; 
Or, How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price 
16 Cents. 


bas 5.—The Origin of the Christian Relig- 
on 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tiantty, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages, Price, boards, 76 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Rome, Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace of 
Jesn 


‘Se 
Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 6. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHEETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF y 
No. 1.—Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 
Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E. 8. TWING, of Westfleld, N. Y. 26 cents. 


Latex Papers of Samuel Bowles, 
written in August, 1883. : 


A Snpplement To No.1 
And bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8, Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BoWLEs, late 
editor of the Springfield. Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfleld’s reception in the spirit 
world.’ Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Achsa W, Sprague’s and Mary Clark’s 

Ex erisncen n the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Life. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 
20 cenis. 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA. 
INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations, 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
y 33 Clinton Place, New York. 


The BIBLE—WHENCE and WHAT? 


BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B,” 


A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 
ing the literature contained in the Old and 
New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
88 Clinton Place, NY 


ne 


The Freethinkers’ Magazine 


for July is out, and is for sale at this office. The 

contents are as follows: The Impeachment of Chris 
tianity, by Francis E, Abbot; The New-born Soul, a 
poem, by Courtlandt Palmer; Universal Union Ke 
form, by Stephen Pearl Andrews; Sunday Laws, by 
Hon. Elizur Wright; Science and Theology, by Geo. 
Chainey; Agitators, by A. B. Bradford; A Plea for 
the Rights of Animals, by Elliott Preston; Hints to 
Speakers and Writers, by John Stoltze, M.D.; All 
Sorts—Editorial notes; Freethought Directory; Ex- 
tracts from Letters; Advertisments; Business Di- 
rectory. Price 25 cents. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


D. M. BENNETT. 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFIOE 
THE SUNDAY LAWS, 

BY J. G. HERTWIG. 


Price, 10 cents. For sale at this office 


EVERY LIBERAL SHOULD 
POSSESS 


THE LIBERAL HYMN-BOOK.—150 Beautiful Songs 
of Liberty and Freethought. Read and sing them 
at Home. Read and sing them at Meetings. Teach 
them to the children. Price 25 cents. 


DIANA.—Evolution in Marriage. The Higher Law. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and cured. Price 25 cents. 


BURNZ’ FONIO SHORTHAND,—A complete Self-In- 
structor in the art of Verbatim Reporting. Price | 
$1, Send for circulars, 


THE SPELLING REFORM—And How to Help tt 
Price 10 cents. 


The above works sent promptly on receipt of price. 
. Address THE TRUTH SEEKER 
33 Clinton Place, N. Y.. 


RICHARD’S CROWN 


HOW HE WON AND WORE I'T. 


This is a book of 300 pages, embodying the 
most graphic, vivid, and thrilling por- 
trayal of Society Life ag it 

now exists. : 

The third edition of this remarkable book 
has just been issued by its author, Mrs. Anna 
D. Weaver. It is a story of thrilling interest, 
thoroughly dramatic, pathetic, fascinating, 
forcible, and graphic. What ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” was to the slavery question, “ Rich- 
ard’s Crown” is to the cause agitating the 
masses of the people of to-day. 

Printed in large, new type, on fine, heavy 
paper. Beautifully illustrated with eleven 
engravings, handsomely bound in cloth; title: 
in gilt, embossed on the back and side of the: 
book. Price, $1.50. For sale at this office. 


Man.—Whenca and Whither. 


By R. B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., 
Author of “ The Bible.—Whence and What ? 


About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a 
rationalistic standpoint. 

1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
. 88 Clinton Place. New York. 


THE NEW VERSION, 
Lectures hy George Chainey. 


IN EXPLANATION OF THE BIBLE, FROM GENESIS 
TO REVELATIONS. 


CONTENTS: 
The New Version. ExtraordinaryS8aints, 
Nothing. Priestcraft. 
Utopias. The Heart of Yahweh. 
The Descent of Man. The Folly of Solomon. 
The Wandering Jew. Self-Respect. 


Priest and Prophet. 
The Hope of the World. 
Iconoclasm. 


Fair Play. 
A Biblical Romance. 
Bricks Without Straw. 
Celestial Barbarism. The Man Jesus. 
Divine Brigandage. The New Religion. 

Printed on a fine quality of paper. handsomely botnd 
ineloth. and uniform in size with first bound volume 
Price $1.00. For sale at this ofitce. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculcates moral duties and human rights from a 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


THIRD EDITION, 


BIBLE MYTHS 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being 4 Comparison of the Old and New estament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
u tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
# Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous illustrations. 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
_ Show that they were held in common with other na- 
tions; and then trace them to their evident origin and 
explain their meaning. 
<s Tt has long been acknowledged by the most emi- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far as we 
know, the present is the first complete and scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.” —Boston Cour- 

“ Never before has there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one just published 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.’’—Boston Times. 

“Tt 1s unquestionably true that the results of a 
rationalistic study of the Ohristian scriptures are 
nowhere else 80 accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—N, F. Sun. 


1 Vol. Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. 
Price, - - $3.00 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, New York. 


D. M. BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 
A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the Worl. 


FOUR. LARGE VOLUMES, 


With a steel plate engraying of the author in Vol. 1. 
and each Volume illuatrated with forty-seven cuts. 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 

Late editor of Tax Truru Sauger, anthor of “ A Truto 
Seeker in Europe,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “The World’s Sages, Think- 
ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of 

the Church,” etc., etc. 
Handsomely bound in red cloth, $6.50; 
in leather, red edges, 39.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, 310.50. 

Readers of TEE TRUTH SEEKER Know the circumstances 
nnder which this work was written. The last words 
penned by the great author were for the fourth volume 

* which was nearly completed at bis death, and which will 
now contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial. Mi. Bennett was a very patient and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customs of the different peo- 
ples of the many places he visited, The every-day 
life of all nations ig laid before the reader by one who has 

‘visited them and beheld them with his own eyes. Par- 
„ticular attention ig paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the various countries he visited, and the morality of so- 
called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much to the detriment of the latter 
The work isa 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberals library Besides ita intrinsic 
worth it isa memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and clearness of his writings. 

Address THH 7RU1H SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, 
New York city. 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE 


Its Scientific Solution, 


WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAMUEL P, PUTNAM. 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK 


JESUS CHRIST A FICTION 


- Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


ow the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
How 7 Obristianity. 


Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
AnS nd Chemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, England. 


Price, boards, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


The Bible Analyzed. 


BY 
John R. Kelso, A.M. 


CONTENTS: 


Testament.—The New Testament.—The 
cretion —The Deluge.—The Exodus.—The Mira- 
cles of the Bible.—The Errors of the Bible.—The 
Prophecies.—Tbe Devil or Satan of the Bible.—The 
Heaven and the Hell of the Bible.—The Sabbath of 
the Bible.—The God of the Bible.—The Messiah or 
Savior. 

Crown octavo, iy p 
mail, post pald. 
py Address 


p. Splendidly executed. Sent 


Price, $3.00. 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Pl., New Xork. 
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ANS ¢. j 
LADIES’ MAGNETIO JAOKET. Price, $18, 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING! 


CURES EVERY FORM OF DISEASE 


575 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. 


Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or in person free of charge. Send 
for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


471 West Madison Street, 


Chicago, Il, 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinced that our claims are correct in every particular, 
and that your ailments can be eradicated without the ala of MEDIGIN. THESE APPLIANCES ARE 


THE AOME OF PERFECTION: 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in| Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


One Week. 


CINOINNATY, Dec. 19, 1882. 

DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing asuit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring ali the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and if 1 improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
& sure cure. Yours respectfully, 

WM. H. OLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect-a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate OATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. 


. Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
pounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Olothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD 'THEM 
On. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hav since T1esday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J.K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years With an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 


were as 9 to 1 against recovery. 


In four, months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 


medicin since putting on the appliances. Oonsult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 


for you; it will pay you. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 


DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my bealth began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
aire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, sothat I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of 8t. Louis, at which place I was then stopping,jall of whom declared that I had an Ovarian Tumor, 


and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. 


About six months ago I grew rapidly 


worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed loft to me, and submit to an 
Operation, when my attention was called‘to the Hureka Magnetic Appliances. Asa drowning man 


will catch ata straw, so did I-catch at this faint hope of acure. 
From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
Since putting on the appli- 
ances J hav not taken.a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. 
MBES. MARY J. STEWART. 


your appliances. 


as well as I ever was in my life. 


before were constipated, are now regular. 


Gratefully yours, 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 


market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators 
Gentlemen’s Belts = 8 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, 
Sciatie Appliances, each, 

Leg Belts, each, - ss 


Knee Caps, each, - -= > 
Wristlets, each, =. 
Sleeping Caps,  - - + = 
Ladies Jacket ar a pa 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - - - 


Superfine Insoles, -  - 


Children’s garments upon application. 


Four months ago I purchased a‘sult, of 


I remain, 


Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 


if they are not as represented in every respect. 


send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. 


Ifyou are uncertain as to what would best suit your case 


While our 


appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magnetic quality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 


public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. 


Every Magnet is put through a particular process, and 


hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 


moment. 
and all other garments now before the public. 


The Only Scientific Magnetic 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. 


All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
Every magnet is arranged in the 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


garments upon scientific 


Appliance Ever Constructed. 


At 


the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 


about 


than ordinary clothing. 


Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and We will 


refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and 


Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 


order, and a fit guaranteed. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED ATATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


address for further information, 


g DBR. L. TENNEY, 
471 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Marriage and Divorce, 


By R, D. Westbrook, D.D, LL.B, 
Author of “The Bible~Whence and What?” 


CONTENTS: 
The True Ideal of Marriage. 
Free Love, 
The History of Marriage. 
The Old Testament Divorce Law. 
The New Testament on Divorce. 
Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
Rational Deductions from Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better than Ou" e. 
Price, 50 cents. Noatly bound in cloth. For sal 
at this office. 


88 Clinton Place, NewYork. 


“ANTICHRIST.” 


Proving conclusivly that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST: 
His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—la a myth. 
TRUTH SEEKER Otice. 


Price, $2.00. 88 Clinton Place, New York- 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


Embracing those of the blood and Nerves, the Dis 
eases Of Men, the Diseases of Women, and the vari 
ous causes, physical and social, leading to the mare 
plainly treated by that plainest of books, PLAIM 
HOME TALK, EMBRACING MEDIOAL COMMON 
SENSE—nearly 1,000 pages, 200 illustrations, by Dr, 
E. B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexington ave., New York. v 
Whom ail letters from the sick should be addresséc 
In lts issue for Jan. 19, 1878, Mr. Bennott’s 'THUIh 
SEEKER thus speaks of Dr. FOOTE and his meal a. 
publications; ‘We know him (Dr. Foote) perona..y 
and intimately, and we say with all the assurance 
that knowledge imparts that he is a man of the 
highest incentivs and motivs, Whose life has been 
spent In instructing and improving his fellow-belngs 
by giving such information as is woll calculated to 
enable tuem to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women. His 
medical works possess the highest value, and hav 
beon introduced and thoroughly read in hundreds 
of thousands of familles, who to-day stand ready to 
bear Willing testimony to tho great benetit they hav 
dorived from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons Which he has so ably imparted.” 

Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK are at liberty 
to CONSULT ITS AUTHOR, in person or by mall 
FRE. Price of the new Popular Edition, by mall 
postage, prepald, only $1.60. Uontonts table free 
AGENTS WANTED. 

MURRY HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
129 East 28th street, Now York. 


rf 


MA 


A Great Medical Work on Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errorsof Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old, It contains 126 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua- 
ble, So found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such a8 probably never before fell to the 
lotof any physician. 800 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.60, or the money will be re- 
funded in every Instance. Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the affiicted for relief. It 
will beacht all.— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian 
instructor, or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Chronic and obstinate diseases that hav 
baffied the skill of all other physicians HEAL a 


i evar Bush treated successfully 
without an instance of failure. 
lyr48 Mention this paper. THYSELF 
ir 
DR. FELLOWS 

isa reguiarly educat- 
ed and legally quali- 
fled physician, and 
the most successful 
as his practice will 
prove. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusiviy all diseuses 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
SPER MATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENCY 
as the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
sox ual excesses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
y dreams, loss of sexual 


It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his “ Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N, 
J., and say where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“ Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” 1y8 


mz Medical Compound and Improved 
a Elastic Supporter Truss tn from 30 to 
O days. ae lablo Teferoncos riven. Bend i 
stamp for circular, an: pa 
you Aw Saif advertisement, Address Qapi. 


W. A. Callings, Smalihviile, Jeferna Os, 2.7. 
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E Qem of Ghonghi. 


To overcome the selfish propensity, to not be 
always eager to secure his own pleasure and profit, 
to not be Willing to injure the interésts of others 
that his own may be promoted, is the grandest work 
to which man can devote himself. Our tastes, our 
incentivs, our desires and objects are all susceptible 
of modification and improvement. We can make of 
ourseivs almost anything we please. Self-control 
and a constant watch over ourselvs will accomplish 
1t.—D. M. Bennett. 


WE often hear of the return of the ' prodigal son,” 
of the finest veal being served up to him, and of his 
‘entire forgivness. How often, though, do we hear of 
the “ prodigal daughter ?” Seldom, very seldom, is 
the poor misguided girl allowed to return home. 
Why this discrimination? “ To err is human, to for- 
giv divine,” but parents seem never to think of this 

` when the daughter—more sinning—returns to the 
parental roofand prays for forgivness. Is she not 
as deserving of forgivness as the son who has run 
his course, and returns when he has become tired of 
the world? A woman wiil more fully realize the 
folly of her ways, and be more ready to reform if the 
opportunity is given her, but what is she to do? 
Her parents, the very ones whose arms should 
always be ready to receive her, cast her away with 
the command never to darken their door again. 
Her own sex refuse to recognize her, employment 
she cannot secure; so there is nothing left for her 
to do but to continue in her evil course until death 
claims her as his own, and thus brings the long 
wished for relief.—Anon. 


BELIEF 18 an effect produced by a cause, Itis a 
condition of the mind induced by the operation of 
evidence presented. Being, therefore, an effect and 
not an act, it cannot be, or hav, a merit. The mo- 
ment it becomes a distinctly voluntary act (and 
therefore, a thing of which merit can be predicated) 
it ceases to be genuin; it is then brought about (if 
it be not an abuse of language to name this state 
“belief ’’) by the will of the individual, not by the 
bona fide operation of evidsnce upon his mind. which 
brings us to reductio ad absurdum (the ridiculous con, 
clusion), that belief can only become meritorious by 
ceasing to be honest. — Greg. 


SINCE from my youth I was devoted to the pursuits 
of literature, and my mind has always been stronger 
than my body, I did not court the labors of a camp, 
in which any common person would hav been of 
more service than myself, but resorted to that em- 
ployment in which my exertions were likely to be of 
most avail. Thus, with the-better part of my power, 
I contributed as much as possible to the good of my 
country, and to the success of the glorious cause in 
which we were engaged; and I thought that if God 
willed the success of such glorious achievements, it 
was equally agreeable to his will that there should 
be others by whom these achlevements should be 
recorded with dignity and elegance; and that the 
truth, which had been defended by arms, should 
also be defended by reason; which is the best and 
only legitimate. means. of defending it-—Afilton's. 
Defense. 


ISOLATION tends always to enfeeble the powers 
and impoverish the spirit, whether it be the hermit’s 
cell, or the superb palace which sets one apart from 
his fellows in the world. Life in large communities 
1s more attractly and rewarding than in the smaller 
—in the village more so than in the hamlet; in the 
clty more so than in the Village. The energetic and 
sympathetic feel this most surely, and their scheme 
of life is modified by it.—Dr. R. 8. Storrs. 


TOWERED cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men; 

When throngs of knights and barons bold 

In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold. 

With stare of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence and judge the prize, 

Of wit or arms, while both contend 

To win her grace whom all commend. 
—Milton’s L’ Allegro. 


MAN was not sent upon the earth to prepare him- 
self for existence in another world; he was sent 
upon the earth that he might beautify it as a dwell- 
ing, and subdue it to his use; that he might exalt 
his intellectual and moral powers until he had 
attained perfection, and had raised himself to that 
ideal which he now expresses by the name of God, 
but which, however sublime it may appear to our 
weak and imperfect ninds, is far below the splendor 
and majesty of that power by whom the universe 
was made.— Winwood Reade. 


BE ye therefore perfect, even as your father which 
is in heaven ig perfect.—/esus. 


To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous walt upon her; 

And gather gear by every wile 
That’s justified by honor; 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant; 

But for the glorious privilege 


Of being independent. —Burns. 


A PERSON whom I knew had dined with a million- 
alre, tete-a-tece, With six flunkeys standing round the 
table. I suppose that a man of Mr. Greg’s (the 
author of “The Creed: of Christendom ”’) intellect 
and character, in spite of his half ascetic hatred of 
plush, would rather hav been one of the six than 
one of the two.— Goldwin Smith. 


Frew can seriously think it possible to relmpose 
upon the modern world the Lent of the Middle Ages, 
with its irrational disregard of latitude, climate, 
employment, physical constitution, and everything 
else of Which medical science takes account in regu- 
lating diet. The number is always growing smaller 
of those who believe that the narrativ to which Lent 
has reference is itself to be taken literally, and that 
ali the kingdoms of the world were actually shown 
by the tempter to the tempted from the pinnacle of 
the temple.— Toronto Bystander (April). 


RicHt thinking involves freethinking. If to know 
truth makes us free, freedom, again, is the cordi- 
tion of knowing the truth.—Dr, J. F, Clarke. 


T. State Freethinkers’ Association 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CON VENTION: 
Where Held—TheSpeakers Engaged—The Hotels, Railroads, ete. 


Tur New Yorx Stare FREETAINKERS ASSOCIATION, in accordance with its established cus 
tom, has invited the Freethinkers of all the other states, and also of Canada, to meet them 
in annual Convention, at Cassadaga Lake, N. Y., on the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th days of 


September next. 
THE SPEAKERS, 


The following well-known speakers hav been engaged to address the Convention: Thad- 
deus B. Wakeman, of New York; Miss Helen H. Gardner, of St. Louis; Courtlandt Palmer, 
of New York; Charles Watts, of London, England: Allen Pringle, of Selby, Canada; Col. 
John R. Kelso, of Modesto, Cal.; George Chainey, of Boston; J. H. Burnham, of Saginaw 
City, Mich.; Mrs. Dr. Juliet H. Severance, of Milwaukee; Stephen Pearl Andrews, of New 
York Dr. John Stoltz, of Chicago; William 8. Bell, of Boston; Judge R. S. McCormick, of 
Fran‘klin, Pa.; John E. Remsburg, of Atchison, Kansas; Lyman C. Howe, of Fredonia, N. 
Y.; M. E. Billings, of Waverly, Iowa; Hon. A. B. Bradford, of Enon Valley, Pa.; Charles B. 
Reynolds, of Rochester, N. Y.; Samuel P. Putnam, of New York; Dr. William F. McCor- 
mick, of Franklin, Pa.; and Richard B. Westbrook, D.D., orthodox, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
And the following hav also been invited, the most of whom are expected to be present: 
Hon. Elizur Wright, of Boston; F. E. Abbot, Cambridge, Mass.; Horace Seaver, Boston; 
Luther Colby, Boston; Judge Arnold Krekle and Mrs. Judge Krekle, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
James Parton, of Newburyport, Mass.; Judge Carter, of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia; and B. F..Underwood, editor of the Index, Boston, Mass, It is possible that 
Col. Ingersoll will be present and address the Convention. Í 


THE SINGING. 


Professor A. D. Lane, of Olean, N. Y., one of the most popular professional singers in 
the state, accompanied by as good a quartet of voices as can be found in Western New York, 
has been engaged to provide the musical entertainment for the occasion. Professor H. H. 
Hall, who sang for the Rochester Convention, has also been engaged. 


THE PLACE OF MEETING. 


The location where the Convention is to meet is one of the most pleasant and pictur- 
esque in the state. It is described as follows in a circular issued by the Association: ‘The 
Cassadaga Lake Camp-meeting Grounds are eight miles from Lake Erie, and seven hundred 
feet above it; situated midway between New York and Chicago, one and a half hours by rail 
from Buffalo, five from Cleveland, nine from Pittsburgh, fourteen hours from Cincinnati, 
sixteen from Philadelphia, eighteen hours from New York, twenty hours from Boston and 
Washington, and twenty-one from Chicago. It lies on the shore of a beautiful chain of 
lakes, three in number, and at an elevation of nearly fourteen hundred feet above the level 
of the sea.” The Association last year erected on the grounds an amphitheater, with a seat- 
ing capacity of twenty-five hundred people, with the seats in a semi-circle, which givs'every 
one present an opportunity to hear all that is said from the speaker's platform, 


ROUTES OF TRAVEL AND RAILROAD RATES. 


Eastern and western passengers over the Nickel Plate, Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern railroad, and eastern passengers over the New York, Lake Erie & Western (formerly 
Erie) railroad, change cars at Dunkirk, N. Y., and take the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & 
Pittsburgh railroad to the ‘‘ Cassadaga Camp-meeting Grounds.” ; 

Eastern and western passengers over the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio railroad-(for- 
merly : Atlantic: &-Gyeat:W ostern), and: eastern ~passetigers..aver tke Buffalo. &.Jaméstown: 
railroad, change cars at the Atlantic & Great Western Crossing, and take the Dunkirk, AHe- 
gheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad to Lily Dale Station. 

To be more definit, persons coming to the Convention from most of the cities and large 
towns in the United States will find it the cheaper to purchase excursion tickets to Chau- 
tauqua Lake. These can be obtained very cheap; and then leave the cars at the crossing of 
the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad near Jamestown, and then take the 
last mentioned road to Lily Dale Station, near the camping grounds. Persons coming from 
any station on the New York, Lake Erie & Western railroad, or any of its branches west of 
Binghampton, will pay full fare to Dunkirk, and then be returned at one-third fare home. 
The Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh railroad will sell excursion tickets at two cents 
@ mile from any station on that road. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western Railway —Excursion Rates, 


Rates quoted from the first three places are to both Chautauqua and Jamestown, the 
others to Jamestown. 

New York or Jersey City, $18.50; Philadelphia, $17.60; Newark, $18.50; Paterson, $17.00; 
Newburg, $16.75; Goshen, $14.75; Montgomery, $14.50; Middletown, $14,00; Port Jarvis, 
$13.00; Lackawaxen, $14.00; Honesdale, $13.00; Hancock, $14.00; Deposit, $10.50; Susque- 
hanna, $9.75; Binghamton, $8.75; Owego, $8.00; Waverly, $7.25; Elmira, $6.50; Corning, 
$5.75; Bath, $6.50; Bloods, $6.45; Wayland, $6.40; Livonia, $5.80; Avon, $5.40; Geneseo, 
$5.70; Mt. Morris, $5.95; Dansville, $6.55; Rochester, $5.50; Caledonia, $5.25; Le Roy, $4,80; 
Batavia, $4.20; Warsaw, $4.65; Attica, $4.20; Buffalo, $2.75; Tonawanda, $3.20; Lockport, 
$3,80; Niagara Falls, $3.75; Suspension Bridge, $3.75; Clifton, Ont., $3.75; Addison, $5.50; 
Canisteo, $4.40; Hornellsville, $4.25; Almond, $4.00; Andover, $3.50; Wellsville, $3.20; Scio, 
$3.00; Belmont, $2.85; Belvidere, $2.75; Friendship, $2.55; Cuba, $2.20; Olean, $1.80; Car- 
rolton, $1.25; Limestone, $1.50; Bradford, Pa., $1.70; Little Valley, $1.70; Cattaraugus, 
$1.65; Perrysburg, $1.40; Dayton, N. Y., $1.30; Dunkirk, $2.15. : 


THE HOTEL RATES. 


The following prices hav been established at the hotels for board: $1.50 per day, for one 
day and less than three days; and over, $1 per day. Table board: breakfast, 40 cents; din- 
ner, 50 cents; supper, 30 cents. Lodgings, 25 to 30 cents. The hotel accommodations are 
sufficient to entertain all who may attend. 

H L. GREEN 


Salamanca, N. Y. Secretary New York State Freethinkers’ 


Association. 


P, S.—I am glad to announce that the Trath Seeker Company will hav an agent on the 
grounds with a large assortment of Freethought publications for sale. The editor of Tum 
TRUTH SEEKER Will, as heretofore, make full reports of the proceedings. Other reports of 
the Convention will be published in the New York Herald, the Buffalo Courier, and other 
secular papers. H, L. G. 


On Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 8th and 9th, the 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 


WILL HOLD ITS 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONGRESS 
At the same place. 


In his call for the Congress the President of the League invites “all citizens of the 
United States, whether they hav acted with this League or not, who believe in a secular 
republic, separation of church and state; the equality of all citizens before the law, without 
distinction of creed or race or sex; justice for all, and privileges and monopolies for none; 
the need of universal secular education, free speech, and a free press as the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage.” 

All Charter and Life Members of the League, and all delegates from local Auxiliary 
Leagues, will hav votes in the Congress. Each Auxiliary is entitled to send five delegates— 
its president, secretary, and three other members—to the Congress. Annual members are 
entitled to seats in the Congress, and to votes by the permission of the Congress. 


Odds and Endz. 


Nor evena sparrow falls to the ground without be 
ing seen, and generally the cat gets it. 


- WHEN a small hoy gets spanked it may be truly 
said that there is a woman at the bottom of it. 


INSTEAD of gambling at the rural church straw- 
berry festivals, the girls guess how many hairs are 
in the dude’s mustaches, and the one who comes the 
nearest rakes the pot. 


“AH, Mr. Hebbleton, I hear that you hay been 
called to the ministry.” ‘Well, I can hardly term it 
a call. They only offer me five hundred a year. 
Sort of a whisper, you understand.” 


Miss EvA MACKAY, daughter of the California 
Millionare, is betrothed to Mr. Colonna, representa- 
tiv of the well-known family of Colonna. It willnow 
be in order for her friends to Colonna and p”esent 
their congratulations. 


“ How in the world can you content yourself to liv 
in this dead-and-alive place?’ asked the city visitor 
of her country cousin. ‘I knowI should die if I 
had to stay here.” “Well,” replied the rustic réla- 
tiv, *“ I suppose I should, too; but then the city folks 
ain’t here only a few weeks in the year, you Kknow.”’ 


“CLARA, what makes you sit so close to George 
when hecalls? I hope you will not forget the pro- 
prieties, my child.’ "Oh, but, ma, George is dread- 
ful deaf,” “Yes, I remember, your father was 
troubled with the same complaint before we were 
married, but now I cannot go through his panta“ 
loons pockets in the morning without waking him 
up.’? 


“YEs, sir,” he said flercely, as he stood up to the 
bar, “the ins hav got to go out, and the outs hay got 
to go in.” Just then his wife entered the saloon, 
and seizing him by the collar said, in low, deter 
mined tones, ‘*There’s one out got to be in—in his 
own house in ten minutes, or there’s going to be 
music somewhere.” He smiled asickly smile as he 
said, “My wife’s a great joker,” but he followed 
meekly in her wake, nevertheless, as she left th 
place. 


IN Missouri hugging parties hav been introduced 
to swell the church treasuries, and a paper givs the 
following scale of prices: Girls under sixteen, 25 
cents for each hug of two minutes; from sixteen to 
twenty-five years of age, 50 cents; from twenty to 
twenty-five, 75 cents; schoolma’ams, 40 cents; 
widows, according to looks, from 10 cents to $2; old 
maids, 3 cents apiece, or two fora nickel, and not 
any limitof time. Ministers are not charged. Ed- 
itors pay. in advertisments, but are not allowed to 
participate until everybody else is through. 


AT a camp-meeting way down in Maine many of 
the campers inhabited temporary abiding places 
made of canvas, stretched upon a frame-work of 
joists. To dwell in such a plaee in proper privacy: . 
requires some caution. “It won’t do to place alight 


|in the middle of the tent and then proceed to make 
i preparations for..retiring, for. the shadows.are. cast 


with a deadly accuracy -and--are-not-spread-out-as . 
they are on the slanting walls of an ordinary tent. 
This fact being noticed by certain young persons ` 
who perambulated the groves by night, a scheme. 
against the peace of mind of the persons inhabiting 
such dwellings was formed and carried out. The 
young villains secured a plenteous supply of char-. 
coal, and as the shades of evening advanced they 
noiselessly went about tracing out upon the outside 
walls of the tents the shadows thrown from the in- 
side. The lightof morning broke—was broken all 
up, in fact—upon a decorated camp. Many of the 
sketches were distinctly recognizable and intensely 
amusing. The expression that stole over the face 
of Deacon when he emerged from his tent 
and found a curious and amused crowd gazing at 
an excellent likeness of his more than portly form 
arrayed in exceedingly scanty attire, was a sight for 
the gods. 
LITTLE AH SID, AND HOW HE BACKSLID. 


Little Ah Sid 
Was a Christian kid— 
A cute little cuss, you’d declare— 
With eyes full of fun, 
With a nose that begun 
Right up at the roots of his hair. 


Jolly and fat 
Was this frolicsome brat, 
AS he played through the long summer day, 
And braided his cue 
As his father used to, 
In Chinaland, far, far away. 


Once o’er a lawn 
That Ah Sid played upon, 
A bumbie-bee fiew in the spring; 
“ Melican buttlefiyt’’ 
Said he winking his eye, 
“« Me catch um and pull off um wing.” 


Then with his cap 

He struck it a rap— 
This innocent bumble-bee— 

And put its remains 

In the seat of his jeans, 
For a pocket there had the Chinee. 


Down On the green 
Sat the little sardine 
In a style that was strangely demure, 
And said with a grin 
That was brimful of sin, 
“ Meo mash um buttlefly, sure.” 


Little 4h Sid 
Was only a kid, 
Nor could you expect him to guess 
What kind of a bug 
He was holding so snug 
In the folds of his loose-fitting dress. 


“ Ki-ya! Ki-yip-ye!’”’ 
Ah Sid cried, as he 
Rose hurriedly up from that spot, 
‘*Ki-yal Yuk-a-kan! 
Dam un Melican man— 
Um buttlefly belly much hət!” 
—San Francisco Wasp, 


i 
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lotes and Clippings. 


Tux latest illustration of the advantages of 


_ heredity in England is evidenced in the £100 a 


year. pension granted to the Rev. Charles 
Southey, who is nobody, for being the son of 


‘ Robert Southey, who was somebody. 


Mr. Evanrs’s committee needs contributions 
to finish the pedestal of the statue of Liberty. 
The statue is ready to be shipped, and $125,- 


` 000 is needed to complete the work on Bedloe’s 


Island, in New York Harbor, by November. 
To help on the work of Christianizing the 


Chinese in Philadelphia, the committee has is- 


sued a neat prayer-book, with the prayers both 
in English and Chinese. A prayer in Chinese 
must strike the recording angel as something 
of a curiosity. 

Tur pope is about to issue a bull against 


” France for legislating on the rights of her cit- 


zens relating to free marriage, and also free 
J The encyclical letter will 
declare marriage a sacrament. That will, of 
conrse, make it so ! 

Tur various missionary societies should turn 
their attention to some church communities 
instead of the heathen, At a meeting in a 


_.. Paterson, N. J., church last week, the mem- 
, bers jumped around and on the seats, and 


called each other liars and hypocrits. 
found necessary to call in the police. 


It was 
There 


-is a rich field for missionary duty among some 


of the churches, says the Telegram. 


Tue circle of a child’s acquaintances cannot 
be expected to be as large as that of its parents, 


_ A little Chicago girl went to Sunday-school and 


was placed in a class. The teacher sweetly 
asked her if she knew who Jesus was. ‘Well, 
ma'am, we've just gone to board at the Palmer 
House, an’ ain’t very well acquainted, but I 
spect ma knows him.” The mother says she 
don’t know what the neighbors think about the 
way she brings up her children. 


“ Cmrcaco must be a pretty large and flour- 
ishing place,” said an Austin man to a gentle- 
man from the Lake City, who had come to 
Texas for his health. ‘‘ Yes, we must hav al- 
most ten thousand saloons.” ‘How many 
clerical scandals?” ‘I’ve only heard of three 
lately.” ‘‘Howis that?” ‘The reason there 
are so many more saloons than clerical scan- 
dals is because you know where to lay your 
hands on the saloons when you want to count 
them.” 


Tue ghost of Abraham willnot down. Andrew 
O. Taylor, of this city, was charged with assault- 
ing his mother-in-law.: When asked whether he 
had knocked her down, Taylor said: ‘‘ No, sir; 
I feel confident that it was the supreme power 
that knocked her down, cut her face, and 
blackened her eye.” ‘Through the instru- 
mentality of your fist,” said the district attor- 
ney. ‘‘Butshe was banging me over the head 
with a big dipper,” said the prisoner. ‘ An- 
other supreme power,” said the court, face- 
tiously. The inspired gentleman was dis- 
charged. 

Tue British Association of Scientists hav 
just closed a convention at Montreal, Can. Jo 
Cook was in town seeking a recognition, which 
he didnot gain. A Sun correspondent says 
of him: “The Rev. J. Cook, who has bobbed 

up serenely here, lectured to-night in a 
Methodist church on the subject, ‘ Does death 
end all?’ with physiological illustrations. He 
wanted to hay a tilt with the Materialists. His 
posters were extensivly distributed around 
where the scientific men could see them, and, 
as a well-known New York man of science 


“ gaid, ‘He told all about what happens after 


death for only twenty-five cents.’ ” 

Tur details of the attempted shooting last 
month of Col. Katansky, chief of the gen- 
darmes, of Odessa, Russia, which hav hitherto 
been suppressed, hav now become public. 
The motiv leading the young woman, Maria 
Kalisnaja, to attempt the deed was the desire 
for revenge. Col. Katansky had sentenced her 
brother, who was a member of a revolutionary 
society, to penal servitude for life. The girl 
entered Col. Katansky’s private room, and 


pocket and fired point blank at the officer. 
The bullet grazed his ear, and before she could 
fire again Col. Katansky seized the weapon and 
immediately placed the young woman under 
arrest. 


Some ofthe students at Racine College, Wis., 
are liable to be proceeded against for neglecting 
the means of grace. The late Dr. Koven of 
that college was in the habit of giving his classes 
a weekly lecture upon religious subjects, ques- 
tioning them beforehand in order to find out 
what they already knew. On one of these oc- 
casions the topic was theangels. ‘‘ Now,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘ before I begin, let some one of you 
giv me his notion of an angel.” A profound 
silence followed. ‘Did none of you, for in- 
stance, ever hear of Lucifer?” Thereupon a 
hand was lifted to reply. ‘ Well, said the doc- 
tor, “ what hav you to say of him?” ‘ Why,” 
replied the student, wasn’t it he that started 
the German Reformation, as they say?” 


How much do children usually understand 
of the theological distinctions taught them at 
Sunday-school? This conversation will iHus- 
trate: ‘‘My dear boy,” said an earnest Sun- 
day-school teacher at the North End Mission 
to a frowsy urchin, ‘‘do you know we are all 
sinners?” “Yes, marm.” ‘Do you know 
that you areasinner?” ‘‘Yes,marm.” Along 
and earnest talk followed, in which the claims 
of the gospel were fully set forth; but the 
teacher was only rewarded by an unintelligible 
stare. Finally, it occurred to the teacher that 
perhaps she had taken the boy beyond his 
depth, and she inquired, ‘John, you know 
what a sinner is, don’t you?” ‘Sinners, marm? 
Oh, yes; sinners is strings in turkey’s legs.” 


Tue writer of “ Undertones” in the San 
Francisco Chronicle takes a rational view of the 
so-called phenomena of Spiritualism. He 
says: “Iam not a Spiritualist, but there is far 
too much evidence of ‘ psychic force,’ as it has 
been called, to leave any reasonable doubt of 
the existence of some form of magnetism which 
is one of the most marvelous of natural phe- 
nomena. Its various demonstrations are called 
phenomena. In the dictionary meaning of 
the word they are phenomena, but in the ac- 
cepted meaning they are not. Scientists hav 
passed over all those subjects as curious freaks 
of nature. Nature has no freaks, Everything 
hag a deliberate and intelligible cause, and it 
is the business of science not to disbelieve un- 
til it has proved imposture,” 


Mr. Rusgın, who never saysanything unless 
he knows all about it, says: “In all rational 
and authoritativ sense the word saint can only 
be applied to a person in perfect health of 
body, heart, and mind.” This knocks the 
saintly handle off the name of a person of the 
name of Paul, who, although otherwise approx- 
imating Mr. Ruskin’s standard of saintship, 
suffered a grievous physical imperfection that 
tormented him not a little, and “his bodily 
presence was weak, and his speech contempti- 
ble.” Good-bye, Saint Paul. Still, there is 
honor in store for the apostle to the gentiles. 
While we drop the “‘saint,” we will call him 
“ Mister Paul,” just the same as we say ‘ Mister 
Ruskin,” which ought to be gratefully appre- 
ciated by Paul’s large circle of admirers, — Eg- 
change. 


Mr. Burperres, of the Burlington Hawkeye, 
drops into parable and discourses as follows: 
“You ought to be able to overhear all that 
goes on,” remarked the dominie, gazing deri- 
sivly at the long ears of the patient ass. “I 
do,” replied the patient ass. ‘Get on.” The 
dominie climbed upon the patient back, and 
when his long legs were adjusted he smote the 
patient ass with his umbrella and said: ‘Get 
up!” “Iwill,” replied the patient ass, “since 
you insist upon it.” And then he “got up” 
his back in a sharp hump, and bucked the 
dominie over the long gray ears, clear through 
the osage orange hedge into the guinea hen’s 
nest on the other side. The patient animal 
reached for a thistle and laughed a low, 
mournful laugh. ‘‘You bet your cassock,” he 
murmured, ‘I over ear everything that goes 
on my back. Little pitchers hav great ears, 
but their best holt lies in the projectil tissue 
of the backbone.” And in all the pleasant 


twenty minutes later drew a revolver from her ; meadow there came no sound gave the soft 


sighing of the summer wind, toying with the 
bending grasses, and the hushed breathing of 
a holy man, scraping from his somber gar- 
ments the debris of the long, toolong, hoarded 
wealth of the guinea hen’s hidden nest. 


Deacon Warp, so the Boston Globe asserts, 
is a Christian farmer who works fifty-one weeks 
in the year, and on the fifty-second he brushes 
up his old broadcloth coat with a high, quilted 
collar, covers his bald head with a napless silk 
hat, stores his old wagon full of bed-quilts and 
provisions, hitches in his sorrel bobtail mare, 
and strikes out for the camp-meeting. Arrived 
there, he started out in a search for milk for 
his coffee. On account of liquor being a for- 


-bidden luxury inside the grounds, the Yankee 


vendors hav been compelled to mix their whis- 
ky with milk and sell the savory combination 
under the name of ‘‘ Jersey cream,” which com- 
mands a good price among those who hava 
fondness for such fluids. After a large amount 
of growling about the exorbitant rates, the dea- 
con bought a quart of the patent milk and took 
it to his tent, when all the family was so de- 
lighted with its flavor that they sent out and 
procured some more. About bedtime the dea- 
con was feeling sort of happy and determined 
to go over and get another glass just before re- 
tiring. ‘‘How many cows hav ye that gin that 
sort o’ milk?” asked he, going up to the stand. 
“ Four; they are all there are of the kind in 
the country.” ‘‘You say they are Jerseys. 
What sort o’ fodder do you gin ’em that makes 
itsorich?” “I don’t giv them anything but 
grass, I lay the richness to the powerful 
amount of thunder showers we've hed o’ late.” 
“ What hav they got to do with it?’ ‘* Every- 
thing in the world. You see, it thunders and 
lightens all the time up there where I livs, an’ 
I reckon that somehow ’twixt the milkin’ an’ 
the cannin’ my milk gets struck, an’ that fixes 
it.” “What on airth is it struck with ?” “ Jer- 
sey lightning.” 


Tur Edinburgh Review recurs to the subject 
of lightning rods, and points out that the new 
doctrin of Franklin and his allies was not re- 
ceived without considerable opposition. A 
sharp shock of an earthquake having been ex- 
perienced in Massachusetts in 1755, this was 
forthwith attributed to the evil intluences of 
Franklin’s lightning rods. A Boston clergy- 
man preached against them in 1770 as ‘impi- 
ous contrivances to prevent the execution of 
the wrath of heaven.” Even as late as 1826 an 
engineer in the employment of the British 
government’ recommended that all lightning 
rods should be removed from public buildings 
as dangerous expedients, and in 1838 the gov- 
ernor-general and council of the East India 
Company ordered that all lightning rods should 
be removed from public buildings, arsenals, 
and powder magazines throughout India, and 
only became reconciled to their restoration 
after a large magazine and corning house, not 
furnished with a conductor, had been blown 
up during astorm. Franklin was so much in 
earnest in reference to his invention that he 
sent afriend at his own charge through the 
prin:ipal towns of the New England states to 
make known the powers and virtues of the 
lightning rod. In the ‘ Poor Richard” for 
1758, a kind of almanac or manual which he 
was at that time publishing, he gave specific 
instructions for the erection of his rods. The 
second conductor which he himself constructed 
was placed upon the house of Mr. West, a 
wealthy merchant of Philadelphia. A few 
months after this had been erected a storm 
burst over the town and a flash of lightning 
was seen to strike the point of the conductor 
and to spread itself outas a sheet of flame at 
its base. It was afterward found that about 
two inches and a half of the brass point had 
been dissipated into the air, and that immedi- 
ately beneath the metal was melted into the 
form of an irregular, blunt cap. The house, 
nevertheless, was quite uninjured. The sheet 
of flame seen at the base of the conductor 
Franklin correctly ascribed to the ground hav- 
ing been very dry, and to there uot having 
been a sufficiently capacious earth contact 
under those circumstances. He nevertheless 
shrewdly, and quite justifiably, assumed that 
in this case nature had itself pronounced an 
unmistakable verdict in favor of his invention. 


Glews of the Week. 


INGERSOLL was elected president of the 
League at Cassadaga last Tuesday. 


Tur eldest son of the late William M. Tweed 
died recently in a Paris madhouse. 

Srarrsrics show that the proportion of di- 
vorces to marriages in France is that of 1 to 
1,000. 

Marne went Republican last Monday by 17,- 
000 plurality. The prohibition amendment is 
claimed to hay been carried. 


Wurtz the Rev. J. W. Horne, of Southport, 
Conn., was walking on the railroad track last 
Saturday he was struck by a train and in- 
stantly killed. i 

THREE survivors of the Greely party of Arc- 
tic oxplorers engaged themsclvs for exhibition 
in an Ohio dime museun, but the secretary of 
war ordered them to Portsmouth, N. H., where 
they will be assigned to duty. 


Mrs. Bripcrr Conrins, of this city, went to 
mass last Sunday at St. Frances Xavier's 
church. While kneeling in her pew she fell 
forward and died. She had heen fasting in 
preparation for the communion. 


Tur Rev. N. B. Thompson, a Baptist clergy- 
man of this city, denounces the Rev, Mr. Ball, 
of Buffalo, who started the Cleveland scandal, 
as a disgrace to the pulpit. That is supposed 
to be the worst thing that can be said of a man. 


Tue presence of British and American fleets 
preserves order at Foo-chow, recently reduced 
by the French. German officers in the service 
of China are ordered home, A Chinese army 
is reported to be on the way to invade Ton- 
quin. 

Casser Hitt, of the New Brunswick, N. J., 
bank, having embezzled $200,000, committed 
suicide last week. President Runyon, also 
implicated, followed Hill’s example and sev 
ered his jugular vein with a penknife last 
Monday. 

Mrs. Wasarinaton KELLER, of Reading, Pa., 
fasted forty-eight days and then died. She 
was inspired to take this long fast by reading 
of Christ’s forty days’ fast in the wilderness. 
It is fair to suppose that this folly wili not be 
laid to the teachings of Infidelity. 


ADDITIONAL returns from the Vermont elec- 
tions show a decrease in the Republican ma- 
jority as compared with the last election. This 
is claimed to be accounted for by Republicans 
on the theory that all the voters of the state 
were not represented at the polls. 


Tue Rev. Arthur Sloan’s faith cure at Strat- 
ford, Conn., has closed its doors. The affair 
has not proved a financial success. Grocer 
Lemuel I. Beardsley, of the same place, whose 
magnetic treatment is not founded on faith, 
will continue business at the old stand. 


Mr. Grapstonr has assured the ministers of 
the Free Church of Scotland that if a distinct 
majority of the Scotch members returned to 
the House of Commons at the next election 
were pledged to disestablish the Church of 
Scotland, the government would carry out the 
popular will. 

A DEGREE of lassitude is observable in the 
political world. Little is accomplished, from 
day to day, more than a rehashing of old 
charges against party candidates. This may 
be called a summer of discontent among poli- 
ticians. The winter of it will setin for some of 
them about Nov. 4th. 


Jupcxr C. J. Foucrn, secretary of the United 
States treasury, died at his home in Geneva, 
N. Y., on the 4th, aged 66 years. His death is 
attributed to overwork and disappointment 
arising from the loss of the governorship of 
New York, for which he was the Republican 
candidate and ran against Cleveland in 1882. 


Tue New York board of aldermen hav given 
away a million-dollar franchise, over the may- 
or’s veto, to a stock company to build a surface 
railroad on Broadway. An investigation of 
the aldermen’s conduct is going on. It is 
charged that each member of the board was 
promised $15,000 in cash and $10,000 worth of 
stock in the proposed road. 
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Communications. 


Questions for Mr. Perry to Answer. 


J. R. Perry, Sir: I, like yourself, “seldom dabble 
in politics,” but when I see such articles as yours in 
Tur Terora Seexer of July 26th on “ Tariff,” I can- 
not refrain from asking a few questions that I shall 
be pleased to hav you rise and explain. Who pays 
the tariff on imports—the home consumer or the 
foreign manufacturer? How are the consumer and 
laboring man benefited by tariff? How does it 
affect the price of wheat or other farm products? 
Being a laboring man, if high tariff will in any way 
benefit me, I would like to know it, so I could the 
better appreciate my friend, if such it be; for under 
my present convictions there are few things I appre- 
ciate less. The argument of high wages, about the 
only one I hav ever heard in its favor, is too vapid, 
and has gulled the unthinking laborer too long 
already. The wonder is, in the long, dull winter of 
idleness, as he sits shivering over his cold black stove, 
hungry and ragged, that he doesn’t find out that tariff 
doesn’t protect him nor his children’s bare feet from 
the frost and snow, nor put food in their empty 
stomachs. The only reason that I can giv for his not 
thinking of such things, and resenting the insult of 
the high tariff advocate when he prates of protection 
and high wages at election times, and downing the 
fraud with his bailot, is that he has no time to think 
of anything but how to procure the necessities 
of life, luxuries and tariff being out of the question. 
For it is a lamentable fact that the laboring man’s 
high wages boasted of will not support a family in 
Leavenworth, Kansas. What it will do elsewhere I 
cannot say; but, having been a laborer of Leaven- 
worth for several years past, I know whereof I speak 
and can prove what I say. The (so-called) high 
wages of shop, and all indoor and outdoor laborers, 
where they can hav constant employment, is $1.25 per 
day. This, in a year of 313 working days, amounts 
to $391.25. The workingman’s expenses for a family 
of six—himself, wife, and four children—at poor- 
house rates will be about as follows: 


Rent of house for one year at $10 per month, $120.00 
Groceries at $6 per week, š : . 312.00 
Six tons of coal at $4, 24.00 
Clothes for man, 25.00. 


“c 
s6 


25.00 
40.00 


woman, , 
“ each child $10, 


Poll tax and other expenses, . 20.00 
Total, : à : 5 : . 566.00 
Wages, 391.25 


Leaving him behind, 174.75 


This, it will be noticed, allows nothing for lost 
time, doctors’ bills, and numerous other expenses 
that cannot be avoided. The question may be asked, 
How do they liv? By the wife and mother neglect- 
ing her own work and her children, going on short 
rations and half clad, and taking in washing or sew- 
ing, and sitting up nights to work when she should 
be in bed taking her needed rest. Those that think 
the expenses too high can find out by experiment. 
Perhaps it will be claimed that “a laborer that can’t 
liv on bread and water has no right to liv;” or that a 
laboring man has no business with a wife and four 
children; and under our high tariff class-legislation 
this may be true. Surely the laboring man who as- 
sumes the responsibility of supporting a family 
under the present condition of things is making a 
rash venture, to say the least. 

But if nativ-born citizens are as good as foreigners, 
the home and family should be encouraged and pro- 
tected; and your argument in favor of “ tariff afford- 
ing inducements for emigration and an increase of 
population ” falls flat. | 

The idea of an additional wealth tax is good, but, 
we fear, as impracticable as Jimitation in ownership 
of land, or government controling railroads. And to 
legislate so as to make millionaires at the expense of 
labor, in the hope that our grandchildren may get 
some of the money after the millionaires and their 
heirs are dead, we think a poor investment. Another 
unfair argument in favor of tariff is contrasting the 
condition of the laborers in England with those of 
the United States—unfair, because circumstances are 

` different. England’s population per square mile is 
291, while that of the United States is only 14. Kan- 
sas has an area of 81,318 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of less than a million. Make her proportion- 
ately populous with England and Ireland, and she 
would hav over 24,000,000 inhabitants. Giv her 23,- 
000,000 more people, with half of England’s army to 
support, and is it reasonable to suppose they could 
liv as easily or well as under present conditions? If 
not, about how much tariff would it be necessary to 
add to their expénses to bring them up to the pres- 
ent living standard ? 

We think the object of legislation should be “the 
greatest good to the greatest number of people,” 
without interfering with the rights of any. Just how 
tariff can benefit the consumer, agriculturist, or la- 
borer is more than I can understand with present 
information. But that it prevents them from buying 
where they can buy cheapest, and enables the home 


manufacturer to sell at bis own price regardless of 


cost, is certain. The idea of our suffering by over- 
production is absurd and needs no comment; and 
if England can manufacture and ship her wares to us 
cheaper than we can produce them, let us buy of 
her and do something else that will pay better. 

Here is where the high-wages hobby comes in, but 
as American manufacturers giv their employees only 
barely enough to subsist on under high tariff, Eng- 
land or the United States can do no less under free 
trade. If all the people of Pennsylvania were engaged 
in the manufacture of iron, and all other states were 
obliged to buy of them or of England, it would be 
good for them to hav a tariff sufficient to keep Eng- 
lish iron out of the market; but how the tariff would 
benefit the other states is what I fail to see. 

Will Mr. Perry please explain this, and why there 
are so many strikes? What is the use of the educa- 
tion and labor committee? If high tariff will adjust 
matters, let us hav more of it. But if it is the cause 
of the trouble and murmurings, and only serves to 
make millionaires at the expense of the laborer whom 
it claims to protect, the less we hav of it the better. 

Leavenworth, Kan. ` H. H. Hurcnxson. 

re 
Organization in Canada. 

Heretofore Canada has been behind the ‘age in or- 
ganized Secularism (Liberalism). There are encour- 
aging signs that she will not long remain behind. 
The Freethought Association of Canada, incorporated 
in 1877, held no meetings for five years until last 
March, when it was reorganized for the purpose of 
doing activ work in Canada for the propagandism of 
Secularism; since when there hav been six branch 
societies, known as Secular societies, organized in 
places where there were no societies before. 

But probably the most encouraging sign of the 
times, which also marks an era in Canadian Secular- 
ism, is the building of the first Secular Hall in Canada 
owned exclusivly by 4 Secular society. This hag been 
brought about chiefly through the energy, enterprise, 
and liberality of Wm. Algie, of Alton, ably and 
warmly seconded by the efforts of his brother Free- 
thinkers. Alton is a village on the Credit River, 
forty-five miles from Toronto. Its population is sup- 
ported mainly by the water-power drawn from the 
river, that runs a number of mills, of which the 
woolen mills of Mr. Wm. Algie are the most valuable. 

It was about three months ago that Mr. Algie con- 
ceived the scheme, and after talking the matter over 
with other members of his family and his mill hands, 
who, by the way, are all Secularists, he generously 
offered to giv the land, lay the foundation, and also 
giv a liberal sum toward building the superstructure, 
the remainder to be raised by subscription. This 
offer was enthusiastically accepted, and the building 
is now in process of construction. 

About the middle of July invitations were sent to 
all. well-known Canadian Freethinkers, and a few liv- 
ing abroad, to take part in the ceremony of laying 
the corner-stone on Saturday, August 16th. In re- 
sponse to the invitation, a large number of Secular- 
ists assembled at Alton on that date from different 
parts of Canada. In the mean time, the work had 
progressed much more rapidly than was anticipated, 
and as the contractor wished to take advantage of 
the pleasant weather to push it forward, he was al- 
lowed to proceed, and not wait for the: ceremony of 
laying the corner-stone. This part of the program 
was therefore omitted. But it did not detract from 
the interest of the celebration. 

A picnic was held in a grove on the outskirts of 
the village, and refreshments were provided in abund- 
ance by the members of the local society. The 
Orangeville Brass Band enlivened the exercises with 
music, and the Alton String Band, composed entirely 
of Secularists, played for the dancers. 

Mr. Wm. Algie, in his opening speech, very briefly 
and very modestly explained the circumstances that 
resulted in the building of the hall and in this cele- 
bration. He then read letters of congratulation from 
Allen Pringle, Selby; Charles Watts, and W. Stewart 
Ross (Saladin), London, Eng.; W. McDonnell, Lind- 
say; F. Boas, Q. S. Wilson, O. ©. Stevens, and A. A. 
Murphy, Montreal, and others. At the solicitation 
of the writer, he secured the loan of the correspond- 
ence from Mr. Algie, and made copies of the same, 
which appear below: 

FROM ALLEN PRINGLE. 
To the Alton Secular Society, Greeting. 

Dear Mr. Augie anD Friznps: I thank you for your very 
kind invitation to me to be present with you to celebrate the 
laying of the corner-stone of your projected Secular Hall, and 
I regret that pressing and imperativ duties at home prevent me 
from attending. But though I cannot be there personally, I 
send my hearty greetings, and am with you in thought, sym- 
pathy, and that genuin brotherhood of humanity which is a 
natural corollary of our creed, and which ought therefore to 
specially characterize Secularists, 

That I am more than glad to hear of your initial undertak- 
ing goes without saying. Your project to erect a Secular Hall, 
if successful, is, so far as I know, the first in Canada; and you 
deserve great credit and substantial assistance in so noble a 
pioneer work. As we here in Lennox county took the initial 
step twelve years ago in commencing the activ and public 
propagandism of Secularism in the Dominion of Canada, and 
now look back with satisfaction, and even pride, upon our 
humble efforts, so you are now inaugurating the building of 


Secular halls in Canada, and will, I trust, in the future also 
hav good reason to look back upon your work with pride, 


pleasure, and satisfaction. As our initial step was a link in 
the chain of that grand evolution of thought and mental prog- 
ress now so manifest everywhere; so is your significant work, 
commenced this day, another link in the golden chain. As 
our work was, so is yours—a sign of the times; and both are 
evidences. of the march of humanity to a higher plane. Nor 
is this march a discouragingly slow one. By no means! Just 
think, my friends, for a moment, of the almost marvelous 
change in public sentiment in Canadain the last decade, in 
its animus and attitude toward Secularism and Secularists. If 
the community here in which I liv is any fair criterion of this 
province, or even a goodly portion of it, the change is al- 
most incredible—entirely beyond what I anticipated twelve 
years ago when we commenced open discussion in the public 
press, and soon thereafter public Freethought lectures in the 
town of Napanee. Why, my friends, the feeling at that time 
against us, especially myself, was so bitter and vindictiv that 
nothing saved us from personal violence but a certain degree 
of esteem which we fortunately commanded in consequence of 
an otherwise unassailable character. But in the space of a 
decade this has all changed. The hostil animus has disap- 
peared, and the bitterness has given place to bantering, itself 
good-natured and half-doubting. The hostil prejudice we hav 
mostly lived down; and we hav evidence that our work has 
not been in vain, for every church in this community is leav- 
ened more or less with rationalism. 

Members of churches who nominally are Christians are, 
doubters and heretics. Business, family, society, and other 
considerations keep them within the pale of the church, but 
upon their intellect and conscience the church has no hold. 
Out of their own mouths I will prove this. The lord bishop 
of Ontario, in a lecture on ‘‘ Agnosticism,” given here a few 
months ago, and since published, used this language: . 

“ Religion is at the present time confronted with a very real 
as well as a very subtle danger. Itis not Christianity or any 
particular system of religion that is attacked, but religion it- 
self at its very root, This danger arises from the prevalence 
of Agnosticism, which is so subtly diffused that its influence 
is felt, not only in the writings of Agnostics, but in conversa- 
tion, magazines, and newspapers. It occupies the attention 
and affects the minds of multitudes who dare not avow it. It 
has crept into our churches, and heads of families who are 
church-goers, and outwardly believers, are at heart Agnostics.” 

I hav ample personal knowledge that this testimony from 
the bishop is quite true—at any rate, true of all the churches 
in this community, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant; all 
of which is, of course, very encouraging. 

The first public discussion in Canada of theological ques- 
tions, involving a denial of the inspiration of the scriptures, 
and the fundamental tenets of Christianity, and setting forth 
Constructiv Rationalism or Secularism, was held in the col- 
umns of a Napanee paper twelve years ago, commencing in 
December, and ending the following March. This paper, for- 
tunately, at that time happened to be in the hands of rather 
Liberal-minded young men as editor and proprietors. The 
editor especially was a young man of considerable culture and 
Liberal views, and it was through his influence with the pro- 
prietors that I obtained a hearing through their columns. The 
local clergy had commenced the attack from their pulpits, and 
as that medium (sometimes called the “ Coward’s Castle”) was 
of course shut against reply, I sought the press, and for- 
tunately the Napanee paper alluded to opened its columns to- 
me. I flung the gauntlet down to the clergy. I deniéd their 
assertions, refuted their misrepresentations, and challenged 
the very fundamentals of their religion, offering them a new 
philosophy of life and a better religion—the religion of Secu- 
larism and Humanity. In default of any reply from the 
clergy, a Scotch Presbyterian layman took up the cudgels for 
them. Then another layman came to his relief, and finally 
one of the clergy in desperation came to the relief of both 
(anonymously, however); but all finally left the field: This 
being the first public attack upon the popular religion, the 
first public presentation of Rationalism, the whole community 
was terribly shocked. But the shock was succeeded by that 
infallible sedativ, thought, sober thought. In the country 
house, no less than the town, the papers containing the con- 
troversy were put away on the traditional “shelf” for future 
reference, instead of in the waste-basket. And the Christian, 
on the wet day or dull Sunday, would take down his file of 
papers and again go over the dull points, and reflect and 
Cogitate to himself. This I know to be a fact. 

The ball being thus started so auspiciously to roll—though 
not without an ominous and threatening sound—we de- 
termined to keep it in motion. We accordingly invited Mr. 
B. F. Underwood to come here and giv a course of lectures 
on the questions in issue between us and the clergy. This 
was in the fall of 1874—ten years ago this fall, and about two 
years after I had first flung the gauntlet to the clergy in the 
public press. The struggle which then commenced—hostil 
and bitter on the part of our opponents, and determined and 
uncompromising on our part—ending-in the long course of 
litigation known as the ‘‘ Napanee Town Hall Case ”—I need 
not enter into here, as the particulars of the struggle are 
known to most Canadian Freethinkers. Suffice it to briefly 
say that after I had leased the hall from the mayor of the 
town for the lectures, taking the precaution to hav a written 
contract, the bigoted town-council ignored the mayor’s con- 
tract and trampled upon our rights by locking the hall against 
us. Determined not to be foiled, we hired another hall at an 
expense of $125.00 for three nights, and triumphantly had our 
lectures with crowded houses in spite of the bigots. I then 
brought an action at law against the town for damages, which, 
after dragging its slow length along through the courts for 
years, with varying verdicts and reversals, was ultimately de- 
cided against us. But though we suffered a technical and le- 
gal defeat at heavy expense, our moral victory was complete. 
Opponents who at that time were most bitter—apparently 
thirsting for my life-blood—-are now excellent friends, with no 
trace of ill-will. 

The various judgments of the courts also, though legally 
against us, were morally in our favor. At the final hearing 
of the case before the late Chief Justice Harrison and Justice 
Armour in Toronto, the latter said, ‘‘If Christianity were true, 
there could be no possible harm done by discussing its doc- 
trins; and in this age we were standing on the threshold of 
great discoveries in nature, and that it would never do to 
muzzle those people who were engaged in those investigations 
because their discoveries did not agree exactly with the pre- 
conceived notions of some so-called religionists.” Judge Moss,” 
also, who tried the case at the Assizes in Napanee, said, in his 
judgment, “I find that the plaintiff acted reasonably and 
fairly.” A 

The progress of Freethought in Canada generally, but more 
especially in this province, during the past few years has been 
all that any of us could reasonably expect considering the 
strength of the inborn tendencies and ingrained prejudices we 
hav to contend against, The press, and even the pulpit, are 
rapidly becoming Liberalized and secularized. Secularists are 
rightly entering upon constructiv work. Our philosophy or 
creed, which is wholly affirmativ and utilitarian, instead of 
negativ and destructiy, as charged by our opponents, is crys- 
tallizing itself into the fruits of good living, right teaching to 
our children, and the building of Secular halls for useful, ed- 


` destroy, but we endeavor also to replace. 
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ucational, and social purposes, of which latter good work this 


. one is the auspicious beginning, 


The endeavor now being made to get Mr. Charles Watts, of 


`. England, and Mr. George Chainey, of the United States, both 


able and eloquent exponents of our principles, to come 
amongst us as worthy exemplars and teachers of constructiv 
Secularism, and effectiv iconoclasts in the controversial arena 
when necessary, augurs well for our cause in Canada, and has 
my warmest sympathy and support. Meanwhile, let every 
Secularist prove the superiority of his creed by his exemplary 
life—by moral conduct, by temperance in all things, and, above 
all, by so training and instructing his children physically and 
mentally that they may in their turn benefit their posterity 


and the world. Yours in fraternal bonds, ° ALLEN PRINGLE. 


FROM CHARLES WATTS. 

74 Herne Hin Roan, Lonpon, S. E., EnG., July 27, 1884. 

Dear Sm: Your very pleasing and interesting letter to hand, 
and I need hardly say that its contents afford me inexpressible 
pleasure. Your act in the cause of Freethought is a generous 
one, and will no doubt meet with its just reward in the two- 
fold sense of the satisfaction you will yourself experience, and 
in the aod which must in the end result from a true and gen- 
erous altruism, which ever arises above the mere pleasure of 
the individual. The movement of the race is ever onward, 
and they who lend a helping hand to push on the car of prog- 
ress are the real benefactors of humanity. The courser will 
rush forward, whoever drives, but wisdom in holding the reins 
is all-important, notwithstanding. The step you hav taken de- 
serves to be held in remembrance by all the friends of free- 
dom, and its enemies are not likely to forgetit. Would that I 
could be with you on the occasion of the inauguration of your 
new venture. But although that is not possible, I hav the 
gratification of knowing that, all being well, I shall be present 
on the spot of your noble efforts soon afterwards, and hope 
then to witness this new triumph of the cause we both hav so 
much at heart. Great movements hav ever been the result of 
growth, and experience proves that nothing adds more to the 
development and to a fair prospect of the ultimate triumph of 
our enterprise than a sound organization having for its center 
a hall independent of orthodox caprice and beyond the control 
of theological prejudice. The building now erected through 
your generosity, aided by the liberal support of the Canadian 
Freethinkers generally, is to be dedicated to the promulgation 
of Secular principles, which, when consistently adhered to, 


supply a practical science of life, based on ethical culture and 


mental disciplin. The light is dawning on all peoples, and 
he who removes any obstacle, however small, to its rays, rises 
in that ratio above the defenders of darkness and those who 
are indifferent whether it is noonday or night. I sincerely 
hope that the effort put forth by the Freethinkers of Can- 
ada may be the beginning of a movement which, like the in- 
coming tide, shall carry all before it, and sweep away every ob- 
stacle to the advancement of map. The progress that has 
already been made, both in your country and mine, is satis- 
factory; but a glance at the prospects of the future is still more 
gratifying. Old errors which hav been firmly rooted for cen- 
turies are tottering and falling; and the ground is being swept 
clear for new truths, As Secularists, we aim not simply to 
To pull down may 
be good work, but far greater is the erection of the new fab- 
ric. The latter is the principal aim of Secularism, which is 
something more than mere Freethought. It is a system of 
positiv moral duties, apart altogether from the theological 
teachings of the world. Freethought is a necessary ‘‘ John the 
Baptist.” preparing the way for the Secular savior whose mis- 
sion it is to redeem the race from the threefold curse of igno- 
rance, credulity, and priestcraft, and to inspire within man 
self-confidence, self-respect, and self-reliance. Sincerely hop- 
ing that your very laudable efforts to extend the knowledge of 
such a savior will be crowned with every success, and that ere 
long I shall be in your midst to contribute my humble services 
in the great and noble work, believe me 
Yours very faithfully, 
Mr. W. ALGIE. 


Cuarues Warts. 
t 


FROM W. STEWART ROSS (SALADIN). 
118 Lovauzoro Roan, Lonpon, S. W., ENG., 
July 30, 1884. 

Drar Sir: It is with unfeignèd pleasure I hav to congratu- 
late you upon your generous and well-directed liberality as re- 
gards the new Freethought Hall to be opened under the au- 
spices of yourself and your friends in Ontario. May your 
example inspire others to follow in your steps, and thereby 
contribute to break down the theological superstitions which 
mar the glorious political freedom of the Western world. I 
congratulate you upon the beacon tower you hav raised, and 
through the Christian darkness of Ontario I trust its light may 
flash till the shadow of the cross darkens the land no more. 
Depend upon it, sir, that in the part you hav borne in opening 
this hall to the Freethinkers of Canada you hav done a deed 
important and momentous possibly far beyond what your own 
modesty will at present permit you to think you havdone. It 
is the man who dares to stand up for the truth when all men 
are against him who is the hero. With you there, as with us 
here, the Freethought cause is still an unpopular one. ‘The 
intellectually indolent cannot submit themselvs to the mental 
effort it entails. 

The man who cares for triumph More than truth can find 
triumph only on the side of popular error; and he who steps 
forward as the champion of a principle for the acceptance of 
which the world is ripening—but not yet ripe—instead of win- 
ning triumph, usually entails upon himself obloquy, poverty, 
slander, misrepresentation, and neglect. And yet thereis the 
glorious fact that on your side of the Atlantic, ason mine, there 
are men Of heroic mold and moral daring who will strike for 
truth though no oneapplaud; who will stand up for principle, 
be the personal consequences what they maay. Among these, 
sir, I am proud to rank yourself. In fidei ‘vy to principle you 
hav given your lands and your dollars; b. ‘if you, sir, had 
been mean enough to care for praise more than principle, for 
popularity more than truth, you would hav made your gift to 
some howling Methodists or raving ranters, and thereby hav 
obtained the favor of Grundy and the prayers of the saints. 
You hav not, sir, that favor and those prayers, but you hav the 
consciousness of having done your duty; and I doubt not you 
hav the manhood to estimate at their true value whatever so- 
cial paltriness and Christian spite may say and do against you. 
Depend upon it, a not very remote posterity shall yet bless 
your name, for the sun of our morning is already breaking 
through the clouds on the horizon, and ours is the coming 
cause. The cause is already championed by the large-hearted 
humanitarianism of Robert Ingersoll, with his electric elo- 
quence and powerful individuality towering into the higher 
mountain ranges of literary genius. And now (I almost grudge 
you the boon) you hav on your continent my friend and late 
editorial colleague, Charles Watts, who, through good report 
and evil, has devoted his life to hacking and hewing at the 
theological fetters and shackles which cling to the limbs of 
such vast numbers of his brothers of mankind, Popular plat- 
form Freethought has no abler advocate; human liberty no 


more unflinching champion; ignorance and tyranny no more 
determined foe, What England loses, America gains; and 
in the breaking down of the Christian superstition, we must rise 
above the narrow prejudices of country and geographical bar- 
ier, to the country of the world and the federation of mankind: 
Sir,I may never see your face, I may never hear your voice, 
but your thought is mine, your aspiration is mine; andas men, 
as Freethinkers, as antichristians, as brothers, we shake 
hands to-day over the roar of the Atlantic. 
Yours fraternally, W. Srewarr Ross (SALADIN), 
Editor Secular Review. 


FROM WM. M’DONNELL. 
Liypsay, OnT., July 31, 1884. 

Dear Sm: One of the most assuring marks of the progress 
of the time is the evidence contained in your kind letter of 
the 25th inst. The fact of the Secular Society of Alton send- 
ing an invitation to Freethinking brethren to celebrate the 
event of laying the corner-stone of a building to be dedicated 
to the service of Freethought in Canada, and as a check to the 
dominant superstition, is most gratifying. The Christian creed, 
as candor must admit, is, at present, in its decadence. Like 
ancient religions, it has already become to many but a legend 
or romance. The most thoughtful men and women of our 
country, as well as those of the world over, are becoming 
ashamed of the pueril myths that, like other inspired myths 
of old, tell of a future heaven and hell, of angels and fiends, 
of eternal happiness and eternal misery, and of absurd tales 
and stories, which even some thoughtful ministers hav already 
rejected. Those who were once conscientious worshipers of 
a so-called omnipotent being refuse to bow any longer to a 
deity who can, at the same time, be merciful and benevolent, 
ferocious and insatiable. - Man, trained in the false ideas of 
Christian theology, has too often followed the character of 
his god, and has been cruel and persecuting to those who dif- 
fered from him; but even man, with all his failings, has still 
been more pitiful and forgiving than the imagined ruler at 
whose power he trembled, He required much courage to be 
an avowed Freethinker or Secularist. Persecution, at the 
present day, may not be able to destroy the body, but intol- 
erance exists to destroy reputation; and the priests who preach 
will continue to malign and misrepresent as usual. 

In partial dread of this intolerance, there are hundreds 
throughout the land who, while nominally assenting to church 
doctrins, hav virtually rejected them. But true mer and 
women Will be consistent, and by their example show to all 
that they are not ashamed or afraid to avow their principles. 
Secularists, or Infidels, or Atheists, are already classed by the 
best judges of human nature, even by their candid opponents, 
as the most honorable, and intellectually superior to most 
others. Among such, I am confident, are the Secularists of 
Alton. They occupy a proud position in Canada as being the 
first, I believe, about to erect a temple in Ontario to Reason 
and Truth. I hope their noble example may be followed by 
others in this dominion. Hamilton, Toronto, Montreal, and 
every town in the province should hav its own Secular hall, 
and I trust many years will not elapse until such will be the 
case. 

I thank you most sincerely for your kind invitation to my- 
self; nothing would giv me more satisfaction than to be with 
you. J hav shown your letter to some friends here, who, as 
well as I, would like to attend your celebration, but as cir- 
cumstances will prevent this, I, for one, shall try to be with 
you at the dedication of the hall of the Alton Secular Society. 
All honor to that society, and to you and others for your ex- 
ample and liberality. I remain 


Very truly yours, W. McDonnetu. 


[The letters from Geo. S. Wilson, president, and C. 
Stevens, secretary of the Montreal Pioneer Free- 
thought Club, sending congratulations in behalf of 
the officers and members; from F, Boas, late presi- 
dent of the same club, and from A. A. Murphy, are 
well worthy of publication, but for want of space we 
are compelled to omit. 

Ex-Rev. George Chainey, of Boston, in response to 
a call from the chairman, made a brief speech of con- 
gratulation, as a preliminary to the delivery of his 
lecture, “Leaves of Grass,” which was closely listened 
to and well appreciated. It would be out of place 
to giv a synopsis of his lecture here, as many hav 
either read it or listened to it. 

J. Ick. Evans, president of the Toronto Secular 
Society, and also of the Freethought Association of 
Canada, was then called upon to address the meeting, 
He said it was difficult for him to express his feel- 
ings upon the occasion of the building of the first 
Freethought hall in Canada, as he may be charged 
with insincerity, which, in his opinion, was a crime 
in a Freethinker the most despicable. In referring 
to the letter read to the meeting from Mr. Allen 
Pringle, of Selby, Mr. Evans said he was glad to be 
able, as others then around him on the present happy 
occasion, to bear witness to the entire truthfulness of 
Mr. Pringle’s communication; and he, for one, was 
prepared to concede that Mr. Pringle was without 
doubt the father of Freethought propagandism in 
Canada. He (Mr. Evans) had himself, with many 
then present, been activ in Freethought propagand- 
ism in this country for ten years, and he felt proud 
of the act of the Freethinkers of Alton, headed as 
tliey were by the Algie family, whose influence and 
activity had brought about results in that part 
of Canada that would be remembered in the long 
ages to come. Mr. Evans then referred to the social 
and other inequalities before the law, at present en- 
dured by the Freethinkers of all corntries. He 
strongly counseled the sinking of all party politics, 
as he, for one, was prepared to stand by the glorious 
principles of intellectual liberty and freedom of 
speech before those of political partyism. In these 
organizations the Freethinkers of Canada would pos- 
sess the power of union, and this would ultimately 
compel that justice so long withheld by Christian in- 
tolerance and dogmatic theology. Mr. Evans spoke 
of the great advance made by Freethought every- 
where, and especially in Canada, and strongly con- 
demned the moral cowardice that made many sup- 
press their opinions out of fear of religious persecu- 


tion, by social proscription, ete. His own experience 
had been most favorable to honest expression of opin- 


-ion, as he flattered himself he enjoyed the esteem and 


confidence of many of his fellow-citizens who were 
amongst the most ardent supporters of the church. 
Mr. Evans also referred to the opinion of Mr. Charles 
Watts, of England, that “Freethought in Canada - 
occupied a higher plane of intelligence than in many 
other countries.” After returning thanks for the 
splendid reception accorded himself and Toronto 
friends, he concluded his remarks amidst loud 
applause. 

After a song by Charles Hicks, of Toronto, the 
dancing and other festivities were continued till 


eight o'clock, when the majority of the party were ` 


driven to the station to take the cars for home. A 
large number from Toronto and other places were 
persuaded to remain till the following Monday and 
Tuesday, and were right royally entertained. Among 
those present were the venerable John Groom, of 
Meaford; R. W. King, Georgetown; George & Cold- 
beck, Owen Sound, and others, besides a large dele- 
gation from the Toronto Secular Society. Rissmr. 

Toronto, August, 1884. 

—— 
The Lithograph. 

Drar Macponarp: Here come my thanks for that 
splendid lithograph. “A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever!” Humanity is an endless success, for which 
its apostle, Bennett, so successfully labored—more 
successfully, even, than some of his worthy compeers, 
and hence more generally esteemed and highly 
honored. As an editor, he was a model of indepen- 
dence and freedom. . As an author, he was scientific 
and instructiv. He had, long before, emerged from 
all the fogs of mysticism. As a traveler around our 
globe, he excelled all that went before in the versa- 
tility of his talents as a writer and a historian. He 
was antiquarian, ethnological, and truthful. And 
his four volumes of “A Truth Seeker Around the 
World” are enough to immortalize the name of 
D M. Bennett, and to multiply his friends from pole 
to pole. I know what Christianity, bigotry, and su- 
perstition are, and if I had the funds I would put 
those four volumes in every library on the face of the 
globe. Nocandid mind can read them without bene- 
fit. And then they hav all the charms of romance, be- 
sides an intrinsic value for their truthfulness, that give 
them a vast advantage over purely theological works; 
and they are truthful and good enough to be popu- 
lar and read in all the coming ages of time. 

Yours truly, LaRoy SUNDERLAND. 


Quincy, Mass. 
— e 


Seraps and Comments. 

To rar Eprror or Tur Trura SEEKER, Sir: I never 
read a Truru Sxexer but I feel like reviewing it, there 
is so much I want to comment upon. It is all inter- 
esting, from “Notes and Clippings” to the last of 
“Odds and Ends.” Even the long talks of Spencer 
and Stephen Pearl Andrews are full of meat. Putnam 
is always splendid. 

Reynolds’s League article would be almost perfect 
if he had not totally ignored woman, and woman's 
works and books—thus following Christian lead, for 
the church always kept woman in the background till 
she proved her help was absolutely needed to keep 
it alive. 

Two or three women hav kept a reading club alive 
here for years. Two or three Liberal women who 
would set about it zealously could resurrect every one 
of the dying and dead Leagues. Two good live 
women could keep a League in full vigor and vim. 

I don’t say it to boast, but I'll wager I’ve circulated 
more Liberal books, tracts, and papers during the 
past ten years than any Liberal woman in Virginia, 
and mostly at my own private expense. 

Weybright is correct in appreciation of the burial 
services of Mrs. Macdonald. I hav ordered some 
copies of it for distribution among the inquiring 
pious here in old Virginia. 

A lady was asking the other day if Infidels didn’t 
bury people like brutes—if they had any services at 
alli—if they cared if their children were bad and 
wicked. Strange how ignorant some are of real In- 
fidels. And she is an intelligent preacher's wife, and 
a reader, but never before saw a live Infidel, and 
wonders why they don’t all lie, steal, swear, and mur- 
der. I hope when she reads some of our burial cer- 
emonies she will be wiser. Ive given her Bennett's 
“Book of Forms,” ete. Dear old Bennett—what a 
grand work he did do! 

I see the Popular Science Monthly notices Kelso’s 
“Bible Analyzed.” I consider that.a compliment, 
though of course it does not indorse the manner or 
style of the book. But it is much to win recognition 
of any sort from such a monthly. 

What a grand lecture might be made from the 
item on the parade of.the Brooklyn liquor-dealers ! 
Should freedom be allowed to celebrate such mon- 
strous evils and ridicule the acknowledged virtues 
and gocds? Liquor drinking is an acklowledged 
evil. Not one fact can be adduced in its favor. Itis 
wholly bad. But money is power, and even such 
monsters are allowed to receive honor and respect. 

ELMINA. 


~~ trouble. 
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Agnosticism. 


There is one remarkable thing about the criticisms 
of the Agnostic philosophy as enunciated by Herbert 


. Spencer, and that is the stubborn persistency with 


which the critics continue to assert that Agnosticism 
is a wholly negativ philosophy in spite of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s repeated denials and proofs to the contrary. 
Some one said it was a “ mere negation,” and “mere 
negation” was caught up and shouted from Dan to 
Beersheba. Perhaps Mr. Spencer’s critics know 
what he means better than he does, but there is no 
evidence at present that they are likely to succeed in 
making him think so. This persistent endeavor to 
place him in a false position, if not a positivly unfair 
course, is at least a strange one. When Mr. Spencer 
says positivly that Agnosticism, as he understands it, 
is not a wholly negativ system, instead of persist- 
ently declaring that it is, the proper course is to 
search for the reason why it appears to be so. In 
their search for this reason, Mr. Andrews givs the 
critics hint of where it must be sought. He says: 
“I am not now commenting upon Mr. Spencer's 
idea, as covered by the term Unknowable, but upon 
the appropriateness or inappropriateness of the term 
to express any true idea whatsoever.” He also says: 
“It can hardly be imputed to Mr. Spencer, or any 
other thinker, as a marked personal defect, that he 
has not been able to transcend the limits imposed on 
him by the imperfection of our extant languages.” 
A system or theory should not be inverted nor re- 
pudiated because of a deficiency in its verbal presen- 
tation, in consequence of the inadequateness of lan- 
guage. Mr. Andrews further states that “Atheism, 
Theism, Panthism, and Agnosticism will be recon- 
ciled as merely different aspectual statements of a 
truth which is too immense and too various to be 
formulated by any single utterance,” etc. If Agnos- 
ticism is a “merely different aspectual statement” of 
systems which are regarded as very positiv, it is 
surely time that the mere negation cry was hushed 
forever. It seems to me that the importance of Mr. 
Harrison’s critical question, “ Why an Energy?” has 
been much magnified. So far as the effect upon 
man’s conduct is concerned, it would be difficult to 
show that it would make ary difference whether we 


regard the Unknowable as a single power, or as a 


grand aggregation of cosmic forces whose ceaseless 
activities are so harmoniously blended that their 
manifestations which come within the reach of human 
perception, create the impression of a unity of power. 
if we conceive a plurality of forces, and trace them 
backward, they will either assume converging lines 
somewhere, and end in a mysterious fountain-head, 
or stretch out to a formless, measureless gulf. The 
idea of unity will always remain at the farthest limit. 

Notwithstanding the immense Pantheons of Greece 
and Rome, those hosts of deities, with all their com- 
plex variety of functions and varying degrees of 
power, were traced back to the primitiv chaos, whence 
all life and power sprang, and the deities of India 
and Egypt were but the personifications of phenom- 
ena whose origin was a mysterious, omnipresent 
power. The chief charge against Agnosticism is that 
it fails to satisfy the mind in regard to the future, and 
does not promote morality. Ido not assert that it 
does fully satisfy the mind, or that it will ever do so, 
but I do assert that wherever it fails in this respect, 
the reason of the failure must not be sought in the 
theory itself. It must be sought chiefly in man’s 
nature. J once heard an old man say, “Some folks 
wouldn't be satisfied if they were right in the king- 
dom of heaven, at the right hand of Jesus Christ.” 
He said this as a rude, jesting protest against the 
habit of grumbling, but he touched upon a great, far- 
reaching truth. With all the religions, and isms, and 
theories of the past and present, man never has been 
satisfied, and he who cannot find contentment in Ag- 
nosticism will stand a very poor chance to find it 
elsewhere. The Jews, the chosen people, who were 
in direct communication with Jehovah, frequently 
forgot him, and doubted, and got into all sorts of 
Christianity, with allits magnificent claims; 
with its redeemer who died for all mankind, and its 
promis of an everlasting home in agold-paved city, 
fails to meet the demand. Grim Materialism, though 
not unworthy of respect, stifles the last hope. Pos- 
itivism can never hope to obtain wide acceptance. 
The worthiness of its aims is freely acknowledged; 
but in this age, when the mind of man is constantly 
expanding and casting off restraints, it is vain to 
suppose that it will submit to any such Procrustean 
contrivance. The mind of man will go back beyond 
the realm of the known in spite of him, and the re- 
turn vibration will carry it forward beyond the known, 
Notwithstanding Mr. Harrison’s ridicule of the Un- 
koowable, if man can find no consolation therein in 
the hour of death, it is growing less likely every day 
that he will ever turn to his fellow-man for it, even 
the collectiv “Great Being.” Man can and will sym- 
pathize with his brother till the grave is reached, but 
there his power ends. In this late day, when the 
sentiment of worship is fading from the minds of men; 
when the evolution of ethics is admitted to be going 
on side by side with the evolution of organism; when 


separation of church and state, it is a poor time to 
preach any dogmatic religion, however mild or mod- 
ified, or wherever its deity may be placed. It isa 
poor time to preach any system which holds that any 
sort of religion is necessary to make good men and 
women, or to make them happy. 


Spiritualism offers too few attractions to ever be- 
come the universal religion. It will never be a re- 
ligion at all, and, so far as I know, it does not pre- 
tend to be. As a subject of scientific research, it will 
excite some interest, but there is nothing in it to 
rouse lasting enthusiasm. Even if our departed 
friends do liv and send us messages assuring us that 
they are happy, and telling us to liv good lives, what 
of it? Men hav already learned that hope and hap- 
piness are increased by the cultivation and extension 
of virtue, justice, and brotherly love, and no voice 
from beyond the grave can tell them anything better, 
whether it comes from a ghost ora god. No prayers 
are needed, no worship is required. I would not go 
across the street to receive the most wonderful 
mediumistic communication ever sent. I havno de- 
sire to receive positiv knowledge at present, whether 
I shall hav a continued existence or sink to eternal 
unconsciousness at death. Possibly neither fate is 
in store. This is the reason I am not anxious to 
pierce the veil. Sleep and the struggle for existence 
take so much of the time, and there are so many 
mines of knowledge to explore, so many acts of love 
to do for my neighbor, I know that “ this little ray 
called life” will be darkened long before my work is 
done; then if there is a continued life, I shall know it 
without the aid of a medium. It would take some- 
thing more than “ written communications ” on slates, 
and caresses of “ childish fingers ” in “ dark circles,” 
to convince me that the “loved ones” were really 
present. It is not exceedingly improbable that a 
man who has reached Spiritualism by way of several 
other isms, may yet come to accept the teachings of 
“Oahspe.” Mr. Harrison assures us with great em- 
phasis that Agnosticism is not a religion, and he is 
right, though he was doubtless disappointed to find 
that he was not disputed on this point. In his im- 
aginary dialog, his characters say: “ You men of 
science hav routed our priests and hav silenced our 
old teachers. What religious faith do you giv us in 
its place?” This is the same question that Chris- 
tians ask, and is founded on the same erroneous as- 
sumption, viz., that whenever a God is dethroned, 
some thing, person, or ghost must be taken up and 
apotheosized. Man is daily becoming more fully 
aware that he needs no God, no religion. Men hav 
lived without religion in the past, and they will again. 
The Chinese, a large and populous nation, with a civ- 
ilization and literature, existed contentedly for cen- 
turies and prospered in a marked degree, without a 
religion. Confucianism was not a religion. The 
Chinese people honored and venerated Confucius as 
an extraordinary man for his great services to his 
country, but they never deified him. There was 
never anything mythical or miraculous about him or 
his works, and he was never worshiped in anything 
like the Theistic or Positivistic sense; neither did he 
ever teach any religion. It may be objected here 
that a condition of things which would well serve a 
stolid, conservativ people like the Chinese, would not 
do for the activ, speculativ, investigating descend- 
ants of the Aryan race; but I think the case may be 
fitly stated by saying that the former had not yet 
reached the religious stage of thought, except in a 
low, primitiv form, and the latter are now emerging 
from it. Mr. Spencer speaks of religious sentiment 
in connection with the “ Infinit and Eternal Energy,” 
but of course no one will suppose he uses the word 
religious in anything like the theological sense, as he 
explains that he simply means that whatever com- 
ponents of religious sentiment survive (and some will 
survive) will “appropriate to the consciousness of a 
mystery that cannot be fathomed, and a power that 
is omnipresent.” 


Mr. Andrews says: “It is the flower of the old the- 
ology that it givs to man the high dignity of being a 
co-worker together with God, a partner in the con- 
cern, instead of a mere lackey.” That may be a 
flower, but if so, it is a very dingy and malodorous 
one. Let those who will, wear it in their buttonhole, 
but I would rather be a lackey in the service of “that 
great stream of creativ power, unlimited in space or 
in time, of which humanity is a transitory product,” 
than a partner with any one of the multitude of vi- 
cious, revengeful, fickle-minded gods of the past or 
present. - 

Mr. Andrews says that Mr. Spencer has nothing 
“ very specific to suggest for men to do.” That is 
true, and doubtless the reason is that he considered 
it would be useless to do so. It is rather late for 
either man or God to suggest anything “very spe- 
cific” for men to do. Men neglected the commands 
of Jehovah; they only nominally practice the teach- 
ings of Christ and his apostles, past and present, and 
they will not follow the canons of Comte. Theology 
give man something to do. He is to work out his sal- 
vation, but he is to do it with “fear and trembling.” 
I despise laziness, but I would rather sit in everlast- 


the struggle for the separation of morality and relig-|ing idleness than accept employment on those terms. 


jon is going on side by side with the struggle for the ' 


If evolution has raised mankind to its present condi- ` 


tion without conscious concert of action, I see no rea- 
son why it should cease to raise it, in like manner, 
still higher in the future. Under all systems, the 
narrow grave has always been thé gloomy portal to a 
world of mystery, and there is no indication that it 
will ever be otherwise. There may be something 
better than Agnosticism, but it seems to me that, 
aside from direct, present joys, I can derive as much 
pleasure and contentment from the contemplation of 
future, exalted humanity, when the last bond of su- 
perstition shall hav been broken, when vice and crime 
and sorrow shall hav passed away, when governments 
shall cease to be, because they are unnecessary, and 
love, virtue, and justice shall cover the earth, as I can 
from any other system of faith or philosophy. In the 
mean time let us hav more light, if it is to be had. 
It will be seen that I restrict the word, “religion,” to 
its proper sphere. It has done much illegitimate duty 
of late, with an effect the reverse of beneficial. As 
long as we use the word with the looseness of appli- 
cation now prevalent, so long will the church hold 
that morality is dependent on theology; and this doc- 
trin, continuously dinned into the wavering minds of 
the masses, will hold thousands in the thrall of the 
church who would otherwise come out into the light ` 
of Freethought. N. Q. W. 


- ee 
An Evil Under the Sun. 


Wherever three or more American citizens are 
gathered together, there is a demand for more statute- 
making in the midst of them. Statute, I say, not law. 
For it is a grand truth that ought to be burnt upon 
every heart and brain that “ Man cannot make a law. 
All he can do is to ascertain what the law of the sub- 
ject really is;” and then by his little statutes and de- 
vices smooth the way for its exercise. A vast amount 
of crime, bloodshed, and ruin, with confusion and 
vexation infinit, could be avoided if mankind knew 
this for the truth and would observe it. The man 
who first uttered that grand discovery deserves im- 
mortality in the memory of our race. Like the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, like when “he wrote in sand,” 
like Paul’s sermon on charity, and Jefferson’s declar- 
ation, it hag been proclaimed; like them it will take 
ages of bloodshed and blind groping ere it shall win 
universal consent. Itis Buckle who says'(I believe), 
“ About ninety-nine per cent of the time of modern 
legislators has been consumed in undoing the evils 
of their predecessors.” The other, the one per cent, 
is used in doing more mischief for futurity to reform. 
He could not hav regarded our American Congress, 
for almost all its time has been occupied in passing 
laws, or disputing about the interests of a very small 
number of American citizens, slave-holders, monop- 
olists, or manufacturers. It was Calhoun, the great- 
est statesman and purest character of any age, the 
most misunderstood of his own, who rebuked the 
Senate, telling them “ all their time and care and talk 
was employed for banks, bankers, manufacturers. 
Session after session was for Wall street; not one 
hour for the people.” 

Much has been said by correspondents about pro- 
hibition. I object to all such statute-making as con- 
trary to law—to the natures of things. Your statutes 
never yet made men sober or moral. “Prohibition 
by law,” as it is called, stops temperance agitation; 
meanwhile a new generation grows up “who knew 
not Joseph;” a generation of tipplers or beer-guzzlers, 
and you hav the experience of Maine or Ohio re- 
peated. 

So with statutes about gaming, lotteries, etc. Gam- 
bling suppressed here breaks out there. By the law- 
less meddling of Congress to suppress lotteries, the 
evil is acquiring so much skill to its conductors that 
it bids fair to become a grand institution. Gaming 
is not a vice in itself any more than tasting liquor is, 
but becomes so by indulgence. When legislatures 
begin brutally to treat these dispositions as crimes, 
the only effect is to drive to secret and low-down 
practices, or to ingenious evasions. Wisdom, then, 
would seek to regulate and prevent all evil so far as 
possible. There is much silly talk about “ games of 
chance,” “the evil of risking,” ote.; but every man 
that plants a tree, sows a rood of ground, buys a lot 
or bit of land, starts a business, or makes any move- 
ment towards bettering his condition, is running a 
chance or risk. We are gamblers by our very nat- 
ures. Let, then, our legislatures regulate the lottery 
system by stringent Jaw, just as they do banking, ete. 
Let officers be appointed, examiners, etc., and arrange 
it so that it shall be asfairas any business. Gaming 
is driven to low-down hells, and to some remarkable 
evasions. One evasion has just begun its career that 
bids fair to defraud the people out of thousands of 
dollars where an honest, regulated lottery took one 
dollar. Never canit be suppressed or meddled with 
so long as the little freedom left us remains. Fanatics 
and tyrants must put the nation under a kind of mar- 
tial law to stop it. They would do it, but will we sub- 
mit? See what disgraceful deeds are done about ob- 
scene literature, what tyranny, what outrages, all to 
try to suppress what our enlightened public opinion, 
aided by village and vity police and refusal by govern- 
ment to carry, would hav effectually extirpated. And 
the agitation would hav been wholesome. We must 
save ourselvs. Nor Christ, nor Comstock, nor law can 
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do it, Freethinkers know this;.men of principles, 
grounded on a solid faith in them, cannot doubt 
‘where to stand in such a case. Society becomes ut- 
terly effete where all is done for it. We cannot be 
perfect, but the trial to become better brings us. to- 
ward perfection. Who does not see that the world 
becomes better in profession, but worse in secret prac- 
-tice? No visible wrong is tolerated, but a world of 
secret iniquity is done., There is a cause for this, 
and that is because virtue, honor, and truth are left 
to the statute. Society is too refined and good for a 
fair, stand-up fight or boxing, therefore assassination, 
murder, are common; it is too holy to tolerate law- 
ful gaming, therefore the lowest hells overflow, or 
-human genius devises frauds most stupendous. We 
are far too nice to regulate that bane of humanity, 
strong drink, by licensing keepers under heavy 
‘bonds and penalties for order, sobriety, care; there- 
fore the miserable drunkard buys whiskey by the 
gallon, and little children stagger through the alleys 
with bottles in pockets. Fools advise and knaves 
legislate. Than one single legislativ enactment noth- 
ing on earth should be more solemn. Think of it— 
“law!” It sounds of the infinit. Millions of suppliants 
_in vain extend their arms. In vain, “ for the law hath 
‘said it.” As a prelude to its enactment there should 
be long discussions and solemn assemblages. And 
yet Congress or a state legislature shall not hav sat 
a week ere several thousand acts are proposed and 
possibly hundreds passed. It is a fearful thing to 
see a people thus utterly abandon themselvs to evil. 
Read the old constitutions framed by the very 
men who founded these states. See what they say 
of, crimes and statutes. Ah! they were statesmen 
versed in history, human nature, and legal learning. 
Hither so, or they were ignorant and we are wise. 
Oregon, Mo. Horr. 
— 


The Liberal Club. 


It was a warm night. Anything short of the 
strongest theological term would fail to express the 
fervency of the heat. The Liberal Club audience, 
which gathered for the 343d time, came in slowly and 
wearily until it numbered about one hundred per- 
sons. It was the first meeting of the season. Mr. 
Wakeman, who appeared in less robust health than 

_usual, called the assembly to order, and the assistant 
secretary perspired the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing. A delegate from the club (which is the Sixth 
New York Liberal League) to the Liberal League 
Congress was next appointed, and Mr. Wakeman 
was authorized to select more. Mr Cohn was ap- 
pointed a committee of one to see that the meetings 
of the club were appropriately advertised. Mr. Wake- 
man and the delegate, W. T. Doty (“ W. T. D.” of 
Man), then took their departure for Cassadaga. The 
question of raising money to pay the delegate’s ex- 
penses afforded an opportunity for Dr. Foote, Jr. to 
suggest a collection to get the cents of the meeting, 
but it was not improved, and Mr. Andrews took the 
chair. 

Louis F. Post had been put down on the card for 
the lecture of the evening, the subject to be Ben 
Butler; but Mr. Post had been rushed around so by 
other business that he had had no time to prepare 
his lecture, and as the weather was too hot for bim 
to think on his feet, he wished to be excused from 
saying anything. A motion was put and carried 
that his lecture be deferred until the first of October, 
and that he now proceed with his remarks. Any- 
thing to start a discussion would be acceptable. Mr. 
Post thereupon took up the tariff question as dealt 
with by the Republican and Democratic platforms. 
The Republicans, he said, came out squarely and de- 
manded protection. The Democrats toyed with the 
question like the farmer who saw something in the 
bushes, and could not tell what it was. He thought 
he would fire at it so ag to hit it if it was a deer, and 
miss it if it was a calf. The tariff plank in the Dem- 
ocratic platform means free trade if you are a free 
trader, and protection if you arenot. Mr. Post held 
that protectiv tariff benefited the capitalist instead of 
the laboring man, and that the Republican party was 
hypocritical and dishonest in claiming to hav at heart 
the interests of the workingmen whose votes it solic- 
ited. The protectiv tariff should be abolished. 

Robert Blissert, the Broadway tailor, having pre- 
viously announced ‘his intention of confuting Mr. 
Post altogether, took the platform with alacrity when 
that gentleman left it. He said he was sorry to see 
an American citizen “make himself so absurd” as 
Mr. Post had done in advocating free trade. It 
filled him with such astonishment as words were 
totally unable to express. They had free trade in 
England, and workmen there did not earn half as 
much as American laborers. Landlords, Mr. Blissert 
contended, were responsible for the tribulations of 
mankind, and, as he formulated the sentence, “they 
should be made to disgorge the robbery they hav 
perpetrated upon the people.” The speaker added 
that better cloth was manufactured in Massachusetts 
than could be made in any other part of the world. 
In America he could hav meat three times a day; in 
England he had it set before him but one time per 
diem, and was damned glad to get that. 


Mrs Leonard spoke next and showed considerable ` 


familiarity with the subject. She could remember 
when the question of high tariff was first brought up. 
Sugar could then be bought for three cents per 
pound; now it cost eleven. The benefit to the con- 
sumer was not apparent. Better dress goods were 
manufactured in America than in England. There- 
fore, if American and English goods were put upon 


the market cn the same terms, we should soon clothe | 


England as well as feed her. 

Mr. Cohen held that the tariff question alone would 
not affect the prosperity of a people. Hard times 
had visited countries under both policies. Wages are 
higher here than in Europe, but more people are out 
of work. It did not benefit a man any to hav sugar 
selling at four cents a pound if he couldn't get the 
four cents. A dollar would do him no good if he had 
no way of possessing himself of the dollar. Woman 
suffragists ought to vote for Butler. Mr. Cohen 
speaks vigorously. His gesticulations represent a 
large expenditure of physical force. He did not 
spare himself on account of the heat, and at the end 
of fifteen minutes the perspiration ran down his 
glistening countenance like condensed steam on a 
pene of glass, and dropped industriously from his 
chin. 

Mr. King was loudly called for. This gentleman 
is becoming a favorit orator with the workingmen, 
and is generally secured as the leading speaker at 
their mass meetings. He has a voice like a trumpet, 
and there is hardly a place in the city where a crowd 
can be collected so large that people on its outskirts 
cannot hear him when he is delivering a speech. In 
a quiet locality he could, in fact, be heard much 
further than he could be seen. He is also a thinker 
as well as an agitator, taking his Socialistic theories 
more from John Stuart Mill than from the hotter- 
headed and less deliberativ political economists. 
When it shall please the workingmen to put one of 


their own number into the halls of Congress, they 
will perhaps find no one who can better voice their 
rights and wrongs than Mr. King. This is said be- 
cause Mr. King has a great head, and talents that 
would win him distinction in a larger sphere than 
any in which they hav as yet been displayed. He 
took a broad and philosophical view of the tariff 
question, and argued that logical protection should 
protect the laborer as well as the capitalist. This 
achieved, both would then be ready for free trade. 
He adduced statistics gathered by the Central Labor 
Union showing that on account of the enforced idle- 
ness of many American workingmen, wages averaged 
lower in this country than in England. 


Mrs. S. Myra Hall thought that the question of 
the tariff should not be considered wholly as to its 
ee on the American people. Other hearts might 
suffer. 

Young Dr. Foote, between whose personal hight 
and that of Mr. King there is great disparity, argued 
the around-the-world view. When he came to the 
meeting he was inclined to be a protectionist. The 
question as presented by the previous speakers had 
given him an inclination in the opposit direction. 
Free trade in America, though it might for a time 
affect us injuriously, must hav a correspondingly ben- 
eficial effect on European labor. The doctor’s speech 
was unsullied by a pun. 

Mr. Andrews said he was glad to hear the ques- 
tion of free trade and protection argued from a plan- 
etary point of view. He adverted to the restriction 
of Chinese immigration. Could we afford to allow 
ourselys to be overrun by the hordes of celestials 
which an open port would invite? Mrs. Hall here 
introduced the brilliant suggestion that we might 
swarm to China as fast as the Chinamen would swarm 
here. Mr. Andrews.did not think the rush from 
America to China would take the form of a stampede. 
The question to be settled was whether, having made 
this a desirable country to liv in, we should throw it 
open to let the “rats” of the Eastern Hemisphere 
come here, or whether by protecting ourselvs we 
shall continue to improve and let the beneficent effects, 
of our influence go abroad. As for the differences 
between labor and capital, there is no attempt being 
made to settle the question scientifically by finding 
out what is in truth and right the price to be paid 
for a day’s work. Josiah Warren and a few follow- 
ers had been the only men to approach the subject. 
Their works were out of print. Mr. Andrews thought 
he should from time to time publish something bear- 
ing on the labor question in Tau Trora SEEKER. 


Mr. Albright, a stranger, from England, twelve 
weeks in this country, made a speech in favor of free 
trade. The workingmen of England favored free 
trade in that country, and the capitalists of England 
favored protection. Laboring men here might draw 
some inferences from these facts. Many of Mr. Blis- 
sert’s statements, the speaker said, were erroneous. 


“Whisky was neitner so good nor so cheap here as in 


the mother country. Sugar was three cents per 
pound there, and eight or ten cents here. Other 
things, barring meat, tobacco, and a few other lux- 
uries, were correspondingly low-priced. Mr. Al- 
bright was catechized freely by Messrs. King, Blis- 
sert, and Post, but their questions seemed to please 
rather than disconcert him, and served only to fur- 
nish him an opportunity to make his points clearer. 


avery acceptable speech, however, and as a repre- 
sentativ of English labor and Freethought is a valu- 

able correctiv to those who are inclined to compare 

America with Europe on a basis of ignorance as to. 
what the condition of the Eastern laborer really is. 

Mr. Post closed the debate with a short speech. 
The discussion, he said, had taken a direction differ- 
ent from what he had anticipated. He merely wished 
to present the tariff question to the Liberal Club as 
the Republican and Democratic platforms had placed 
it before the people. He was glad, however, that 
China had been mentioned. That country had a 
wall around it, and admitted neither labor nor the 
product of labor. That was “logical” protection. 
The whole thing was artificial and an evil. Mr. Post 
will present the claims of Mr. Butler further on. 

So ended the first fall meeting of the Liberal Club. 
If the hot weather had gone with the summer, the 
gathering would hav been larger. The next meeting 
cannot fail to be an attractiv one, as Mr. Shook has 
promised to advocate the claims of Mr. Cleveland to 
the suffrages of the members of the Liberal Club, and 
Mr. Shook is a most interesting person. 

— o 


Notes. 


Ar least one hundred American newspapers, says the New 
York World, hav published that Professor Tyndall, one of the 
most noted of scientists, does not know the year of his birth. 
If Professor Tyndall really is in this stato of ignorance as to 
the day of his nativity, he will find by reference to Tar Truva 
SEKKER ANNUA for 1884 that the exact date is August 21, 1820. 


Mr. Porrer, of the Jndew, finds it impossible for him to cast 
his vote for either of the party candidates. The public record 
of Blaine frightens him, and the private character of Cleveland 
shocks him, This calls to wind sgain the remark of the 
darkey who, when told that thoro were two roads, one leading 
to destruction and the other to everlasting perdition, said, “If 


dat is de case, dis nigger takes to de woods.” 


Tue statements of the Christian Advocale nro sometimes per- 
vaded with error. For instance, tho editor says: “No new 
arguments against Christianity hay beon formulated. Inger- 
soll, and Paine, his prototype, were answerod when Christian- 
ity wan only a young giant of two centurios of growth.” ‘This 
is not true, New arguments against Christianity are found in 
neatly every new fact discovered, and the old ones hav never 
been explained away. They hav been replicd to, and the Bible 
apologized for, but they hav not been answered. If any refu- 
tation either of Paine or Ingersoll is extant, the Advocate will 
save the clergy a good deal of labor and embarrassment by re- 
producing it. 


Tux superstitions of Christianity (if we may adapt an ex. 
pression from a religious paper) hav not been able to take the 
place of a belief in witchcraft. Sorcery has been charged 
against people of this country even recently; and in the island 
of Mauritius in the Indian Ocean within a year, young chil- 
dren hav been kidnappedand tortured, and in some cases killed, 
that their blood might be used in sorcerous incantations, The 
London Times tells of a man “uamed Picot, who was tried by the 


British authorities of thatislund, and condemned to death. He 
told his judges that they could never hang him, so great, were his 
magical powers. And his word has come true. The honso of 
the chief judge has been haunted by spirits. Stones were 
mysteriously thrown in all directions; no watchers could dis- 
cover the human allies; the judye’s lady was almost frightened 
to death; and so great was the strain upon the magistrate him- 
self that he pleaded with the executiv council for the murder- 
er's life.” 


Guonas Crarnny's lecture, “My Religious Experience,” de- 
livered before the Spiritualists at Cassadaga Lake recently, is 
published in full by the Banner of, Light. In his prefatory re- 
marks Mr. Chainey said: 

«The last time I lectured on this subject I thought I should 
never do so again. It seems to be presenting myself to your 
attention as the subject of a personal interest which I by no 
means feel. Still, having already given it to the world at that 
stage of my life when I had no certain hope, nor faith, nor 
knowledge that life continues beyond the grave, under fairer 
and better conditions than hero, I find myself compelled, by - 
what I hav learned and felt here on this beautiful camp- 
ground, to recall it for revision. The time has come for an- 
other chapter, and this time I hay no iden it will be the last. 
Tam like one who has written n letter to a friend and signed 
it ‘Yours till death,’ and then reopens it and signs it, ‘ Yours 
always nnd forever.’” 

This lecture will prove interesting reading to those who hav 
undergone, or expect to undergo, a similar mutation, 


Tux religious papers will hav their little joke, and several 
are getting a good deal of fun outof the following, put forward 
by a Baptist journal: 

“A Presbyterian doctor of divinity traces the office of the 
eldership back to Adam. Then the world was ruined by a 
Presbyterian elder and his wife.” 

A Presbyterian paper picks this up and adds: 

“The church was organized after the fall, and Adam was the 
first person admitted into it. He started the church of re- 
deemed humanity on the Presbyterian model. If ho had been 
a Presbyterian elder before this time, he never would hav 
fallen.” 

Here a Congregationalist editor steps in and argues: 

“ The truth lies between the two. If Adam had not fallen, 
he would not hav become a Presbyterian elder. Wherefore 
the Presbyterian church is founded on his fall.” . 

A plausible view is that Adam was an elder before the fail, if 
ever, and that, being an elder, a fall was the most natural con- 
sequence. If there is any among the elders discussing this 
subject who thinketh he standeth, let him take heed lest he 
fall. 
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Communications. 


An Idle Day. 


Dear Genz: The close of my letter last week left 
me in Portland, Me., with a ticket in my possession 
for Houlton, Aroostook county, and an eminently pi- 
ous Scotchman trying to keep me in sight. Scotch- 
men are humorous fellows. This one bought a postal 
card at Portland, and mailed to his family in Brook- 
lyn the glad tidings that he had reached the present, 
stage of hisjourney without accident. After the card 
was deposited in.the letter-box, he happened to rec- 
ollect that some of his relativs or friends might read 
in the papers an account of the Franconia’s collision 
with the Rhode Island, and knowing he sailed on the 
former boat be apprehensiv for the safety of his life 

- and limb. He therefore sent a second card, assuring 
the anxious ones of what he forgot to mention in the 
other—namely, that he still lived. When he had 
started this on its journey he told me what he had 
done. My remark that his relativs would probably 
infer the contents of the second card upon receiving 
the first kept him in deep thought for half an hour. 

- Then light broke in upon him, and he acknowledged 
that perhaps that wasso. Seated in the cars, the old 
chap mumbled a short prayer, but he happened to 
look up at its close, and saw a one-legged boy com- 
ing with his kat in his hand asking alms. He re- 
sumed the prayer until the boy had passed us. I jog- 
gled him considerably in making my contribution, 
but his devotions were not to be interrupted. In jus- 
tice to the man I will state that on the return trip he 
gave the boy something. 

A ride upon a train of cars has little of interest in 
it either to recount or to experience, so I will say that 
about half-past four o’clock we brought up in the out- 
- skirts of Houlton, Maine. The New Brunswick rail- 
road, from Vanceboro to Woodstock, is by all odds 
the roughest, and the cars the slovenliest, of any- 
thing of the kind I know of. The editor of the 
Aroostook Times speaks of “riding over the smooth 
rails and in the commodious cars” of this road. The 
disparity between his opinion and mine on this sub- 
ject, I take it, represents the difference between a 
free pass and a ticket bought and paid for. 

I said we brought up at Houlton. The road ends 
there on a pile of cedar logs, with one or two pro- 
jecting above the rails in order to keep the train from 
running off in case the roughness of the road should 
throw the engineer out of the cab before arriving 
there. Houlton village, when I reached it just after 
a three weeks’ rain, reminded me of a lot of magni- 
fied children’s blocks stuck helter-skelter into the 
mud. Its buildings are many of them large and new, 
but there is no order about. them. Each was an in- 
dependent island in a sea of mud. Houlton is the 
capital of Aroostook county; has some three thou- 
sand population; supports two weekly newspapers, 
and one copy of Tue Trurs Seeker. Large numbers of 
lumbermen rendezvous here, while the east branch of 
the Meduxnekeag furnishes water-power and a word 
which few people can pronounce without practice. 
Four political banners depended from ropes strung 
across the principal streets. One was for Blaine and 
Logan and the Republican party; another for Cleve- 
land and Hendricks and the Democratic party; a 
third for St. John and Daniel and Prohibition; while 
a fourth bore the inscription “# Pluribus Unum,” 
and went in for general results. The last belonged 
to a hotel-keeper who evidently had little prejudice 
as to party, but great faith in the ultimate destiny of 
America. 

The first curiosity I met with was a $3 bill, re- 
ceived in making change. I had never seen one be- 
fore. They are published in New Brunswick, and 
are said to be frequently met with among the wealthy, 


_ My arrival at Houlton by no means completed the 
journey upon which I had set out, Oakfield Planta- 
tion, down on the maps as “No. 5, Range 3,” being 
my objectiv point. Perhaps this is as good a place 
as any to say that the county of Aroostook is some- 
where near the size of the state of Massachusetts, 
containing about 6,800 square miles of territory, cut 
up into ranges. The ranges are subdivided into 
towns and plantations. The towns hav names; some 
of the plantations hav none. Those nof, so distin- 
guished are known by their number and range. 
One point of difference between a town and a planta- 
tion is that the latter is not liable for any damages 
which may come about through defect in the roads. 
This relieves it of a grave responsibility, for the thor- 
oughfares are many of them dangerously rough. 
Between Houlton and Oakfield I could not learn that 
there was any public conveyance, but I discovered 
that a stage for the town of Patten in Penobscot 
county went in the general direction in which I was 
headed, so I threw up my valise to the driver and 
climbed aboard. I had in view the residence of an 
uncle of ours who years ago pushed his way into the 
wilderness of the Aroostook and hewed a house and 
a farm out of its woods. More than twenty years 
since, when he lived in an older part of the state, and 
when the Civil war had robbed us of our paternal 
support, this man took me in charge and gave me a 


‘habits of these industrious insects. 


year and a half of excellent bringing up. I hav al- 
ways remembered him with feelings of gratitude lim- 
ited only by my capacity to be grateful. I had not 
seen him before for a dozen years or more, but when, 
asI bumped along beside the stage-driver, Isaw a man 
driving down the road toward us, I was not long in 
recognizing our respected relativ. He had started at 
three o’clock in the morning and driven somewhere 
between fifteen and twenty miles through the mud 
almost before sunrise. He took me home with him, 
and the ride there was the pleasantest part of my 
journey. 

Being a man who has all his life lived in the woods, 
except when he emerged therefrom with a musket on 
his shoulder to help put down the Rebellion, I pre- 
sume our uncle would not prefer to hav me talk much 
about him. But let me say that I found him to be a 
Freethinker; a close reader of Tae Truru SEEKER; an 
ardent admirer of Ingersoll, whom he hopes to help 
to vote into the presidential chair of this nation; 
well versed in the Bible and in the history of the 
United States; and full to the brim of rare anecdotes 
such as were never printed. and probably never will 
be. His repertory is inexhaustible, and rich with 
parable and simile. I don’t think he invites religious 
discussion with his Christian neighbors, with whom 
he is apparently. on the best of terms; but when any 
one shows a desire for that sort of recreation he has 
a “ bear charge ” ready for him. 

I spent nearly four weeks in Oakfield Plantation. 
It is six miles square, largely devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of woods and lakes, and contains some five or six 
hundred inhabitants. The local bard, Capt. John 
Maxwell, an adolescent octogenarian, has immortal- 
ized it thus: 

“ Oakfield is a pretty place, 
It lies within a fairy vale; 
The lofty mountains at the south 
Protect it from the southern gale.” 

Whether this is the whole of the captain’s tribute 
to the place I am unable to say. Perhaps his muse 
rested here, and maybe this is only the auspicious 
beginning of alengthy poem. These four verses I 
found in a young lady’s album, and afterward heard 
them from the captain’s lips, illustrated with ap- 
propriate gestures. Off to the west, Mt. Katahdin 
rears his five thousand three hundred and eighty- 
five feet of rock and soil into the air; to the north, 
barring a little clearing in Smyrna, there are fifty 
miles of woods—perhaps more. The place is not yet 
free of wild animals, and occasionally Bruin comes 
out of the woods to be seen of men and to carry off 
a sheep, but his habits are retiring, and he runs at 
the sight of a human being. The night-traveler on 
lonely roads is still liable to be startled by the snort 
and plunge into the woods of this sort of animal. I 
met ‘none of them; but it is told of a young school- 
ma’am near by that, proceeding to her daily task one 
morning, she perceived a bear on the further side of 
a bridge which she was obliged to cross. She turned 
and ran back to the house where she was stopping— 
a distance of a mile and a half—and there fell in a 
faint. What the bear did is not recorded, but an 
old settler whom I met made a mental calculation 
with regard to his probable action in the matter. He 
estimated that the bear ran in the opposit direction 
twice as fast as the girl, so that by the time she 
stopped running, maiden and Bruin were just four 
and one-half miles apart. This story is a true one, 
as I can testify, having seen the schoolma’am, who 
proved to be an engaging young person. 

Religious enthusiasm does not run high in Oak- 
field. “The sound of the church-going bell” these 
valleys and hills never heard. Feeble attempts to 
start a Sunday-school in the district school-house 
were remarked; but, as a western correspondent of 
Tus Trura Szrxer has stated it, they were unable to 
“make the riffle.” The meetings afford the young 
people an opportunity to ride out together, but here 
the attraction ends. The two denominations best 
represented are Second Adventist and Hardshell (or 
Potatobug) Baptist. The one amounts to little; the 
other to nothing at all. Last winter the Baptists 
attempted a revival, though I do not know that any 
one was converted. A certain man distinguished for 
his swearing ability came near to it, but fell short of 
the goal. He requested prayers one evening, and no 
attention was paid by the revivalist to his petition. 
The next day he was met by a neighbor, and asked 
if he should renew his application. “No, by light- 
ning,” said he, “I shan’t. Last night,” he continued, 
“T was ready to be converted, and if the elder had 
buckled down to it and prayed for me like a man, he 


jwould hav got me; but by thunder he can’t get me 


to-day; and he remains dead in his sins up to this 
time. I hav here substituted “lightning” and “ thun- 
der” for the more theological terms employed by this 
man of grief. 

A conspicuous industry, if so it may be called, of 
the farmers of Maine, is the culture of honey-bees. 
I spent some little time observing the customs and 
There is a class 
of overgrown individuals among them known as 
“drones;” and I had it explained to me that these 
were the “ministers,” resembling that variety of hu- 
man beings both in their idle habits and in that func- 
tion for which clergymen hav made themselvs pre- 


eminently distinguished. (See Col. Billings’s “ Re- 
capitulation ” in “Crimes of Preachers.”) When the 
workers among the bees discover that the drone is 
no longer of service to them, he is incontinently 
ejected and made to shift for himself. It is not yet 
too late to learn something even of bees. The influ- 
ence which a preacher’s name exerts here, I expect, 
is not judged to be beneficial. To illustrate, a man 
had a dog which he wished might grow up an honor 
to his name, and as one whose -follies should cease 
with his youth, and whose age should not add stu- 
pidity toignorance He therefore named him Nanton, 
after a local preacher so distinguished. The pup, 
previously black, thereupon began to turn gray. 
That color not being to the liking of the owner, the 
dog’s name was changed to that of Ridley, another 
preacher of the vicinity, and thenceforth everything 
which the dog ate made him sick, and there was no 
health in him. Ministerial cognomens were then 
abandoned and the name of Winfield Scott substi- 
tuted, since when the dog has become one of the 
likeliest pups in the Aroostook, and promises to be 
all that his owner expected of him from the first. 
This narrativ is vouched for and often repeated by 
the proprietor of the dog. 


While the people of this new country are not ar- 
dent supporters of religious denominations, their ed- 
ucational institutions are something to be proud of. 
The schoolhouse is found everywhere, and usually 
with school in session. This speaks well for the fu- 
ture of Maine. Oakfield is not behind in placing 
woman where she belongs. The supervisor (or su- 
perintendent) of schools in that plantation is a wo- 
man—a woman, too, of judgment, intelligence, and 
executiv ability, who shows signs of working a sort 
of civil service reform among teachers. _ I hope the 
people of the place will not allow her to resign. A 
man can’t do the work properly which devolves upon 
a supervisor of schools, because the first thing he has 
to do is to examin female applicants for the position 
of teacher. Around here these are young and good- 
looking. When one of them comes into the presence 
of the committeeman, brushes up against him, and 
asks for a certificate of moral character and good 
scholarship, his first impulse is to smile winningly, 
hand over the certificate, and ask if there isn’t some- 
thing else he can do for her. I hav reflected on the 
matter and know how it would be with me, and I 
never yet heard of a man refusing a girl a certificate 
under such circumstances. If he was a gentleman, 
how could he? But when the examining committee 
is a woman, of course the applicant cannot work that 
so-called “racket.” Hence I believe a woman is here 
in what is pre-eminently her proper sphere. 

A word about farming in the Aroostook. - The soil ` 
offers good inducements to intelligent workers. The 
land is good and can be bought cheap. Five hun- ` 
dred dollars will buy all the land one man would 
need, including house and barn. A farm in Oakfield, 
containing one hundred and thirty or forty acres, is 
for sale at that price. The soil is good. This looks 
to me much like finding land. Potatoes are a staple 
product, and find a ready market at the numerous 
starch factories everywhere building. Wheat and 
oats shoot up until stumps and fences are lost sight 
of. I believe that labor here is not now as intelli- 
gently directed as it might be. There is room for 
improvement in the current style of farming, espe- 
cially in its esthetic features, if it can be said to hav 
any. “Damn the looks!” seems to be the harvester’s 
refrain. The people work hard, and are old while 
they are yet young. They do not yet realize that a 
boat overloaded will sink. The folks here are so 
generous and hospitable in their style of entertaining 
a stranger that it is something like ingratitude for 
me to criticise their methods of agriculture; and I 
would not even allow what I hav said to go into | 
print except with the accompanying statement that 
whatever of neatness is lacking in the men out-doors 
is offset by the tidiness of the women in the house. 
That has passed into proverb, and goes without 
saying. 

Perhaps you would like to know whether we felt 
the earthquake shock. No, we did not. Ashort dis- 
tance from where I was staying, a man was drawing 
in or raking hay most of the time with a horse that 
had the cheerful habit of reaching up occasionally 
and lifting the railing off the hay-rigging with its 
hind foot; and in another direction the champion 
swearer of the Aroostook was also at work, and doing 
his best to lower the record. An earthquake that 
could assert itself in the midst of the excitement 
arising from these sources would hav spread Katah- 
din all over the county. 

My letter has assumed such magnitude (in the way 
of space occupied) that I must bring it to an abrupt - 
close. There is much I could say of Maine, its vast 
territory, its 3,200 square miles of rivers and lakes, 
and the unpronounceable names of them; its grand 
woods, and, above all, its splendid people. But other 
matter of more importance than anything I could 
write is knocking for admittance to the columns of 
Tar Tror SEEKER; and so when your readers reach 
this point they will hav heard the last of my “Idle 
Day.” Your affectionate brother, 

Gorge MACDONALD. 
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Our London Letter. 


On Sunday evening last Mr. Charles Watts gave 
bis final lecture in London before leaving for the 
States, the subject being “Secularism Proved to 
be Superior to Christianity.” Previous to its đe- 
livery, Mrs. Watts recited a poem entitled, “The 
God-horror,” written by a Freethinker known more 
generally under his nom de plume of “Lara.” The 
audience was also favored with piano forte selections 
both before and after the lecture. As a rule, Free- 
thought lecturers seem somewhat averse to intro- 
ducing music, though, for my part, I am rather in 
favor of Mr. Watts’s method; and from the manner in 
which the pianist is received, it would appear that 
the majority of the audience is of the same way of 
thinking as myself. 

The lecture, which took about an hour to deliver, 
was about the best I hav heard given by Mr. Watts; 
but, as doubtless it will be given by him in America, 
it will be superfluous on my part to giv any detailed 
account of it. At its close, opponents were as-usual 
invited to make any comments or show up the faulty 
arguments, and but one was found who had anything 
to offer against the discourse; but as it turned out 
that he had no belief in the existence of the gospel 
Christ, and merely wished to say that there were 
some very good maxims in the Bible, those who an- 
ticipated a lively discussion were doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

Our friend had some little difficulty in getting 
away from the hall, as so many of those who had 
repeatedly heard him were anxious to bid him fare- 
well, and wish him good-speed and a speedy return. 
He has certainly made himself extremely popular in 
this country, and can command a good audience on 
a day when the thermometer stands considerably 
high, when most people are only too anxious to get 
into the country to find out what fresh air is like. 
That he will meet with a good reception in your 
country almost goes without saying, judging from 
his past experience there. His friends here only 
hope he will not get treated too well amongst you, 
and thereby be induced to take up his residence in 
America. 

Owing to the intensely hot weather, probably, 
Christian hostilities hav ceased to a very considerable 
extent, and the champions of the church show no activ 
desire to defend themselvs or attack Freethinkers, 
and consequently the propaganda goes on rather 
more slowly than during the winter months. The 
holiday number of Mr. Foote’s paper, the Free- 
thinker, might be considered pretty well as “ blas- 
phemous” as the number for publishing which he 
was prosecuted, but no steps appear to hav been 
taken to suppress it. Perhaps they intend to leave 
this one to see if the God they profess to worship 

will do anything himself to avenge his outraged 
honor; but, if he is the perfect and powerful being 
he is represented to be, he will surely not be pos- 
sessed of vanity enough to feel insulted by ridicule. 
I can never understand how anyone can possibly, 
after a perusal of the Bible, call the God therein de- 
picted, omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient, loving, 
good, beneficent, or in possession of any of those at- 
tributes we call virtues. It certainly requires that 
singleness of eye possessed by Christians, which 
I imagin must be a kind of semi-blindness, to 
find anything worth reverencing in that being 
depicted in the book which has been facetiously 
called “the secret of England’s greatness.” 

I trust the convention shortly to be held may 
prove a grand success. J. D. 

London, Eng., Aug. 20, 1884. 
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A Reminiscence of the Co-operatiy Movement of 
°48-’52 in France. 


Our Gallic brother-artisans hav had to meet pecu- 
liar difficulties from the law prohibiting or restrict- 
ing very narrowly public assemblages. - Several years 
after the declaration of the present republic, Le De- 
voir, a paper devoted to the co-operativ principle, 
was still protesting against this arbitrary barrier. 
Jn 48, however, democratic enthusiasm swept over 
it under the fiat lux. Then numerous associations of 
the trades sprang into existence. Napoleon “le petit” 
has a dark record in history, but the blackest of his 
crimes is his perfidy toward the labor movement of 
co-operation whose principle he had pretended to 
espouse in a work written during his imprisonment. 
He crushed in the bud, by his military and civil po- 
lice, the most hopeful germ of true humanity that 
France has known. 

We translate from Victor Hennequin, a represent- 
ativ in the French legislature of 1851, a communi- 
cation to the Democratie Pacifique : 

VISIT TO THE LEATHER DRESSERS. 


On the 8th of September, one of our colleagues, 
Michel Boutel, who, before his election as a repre- 
sentativ of the people, had practiced the trade of a 
‘joiner, accompanied me with another friend to the 
‘Association of Leather Dressers, Rue de la Terrasse, 
40, aux Batignolles. 

Crossing the front of the building, where its offices 
are kept, and a pleasant garden spot annexed, we 
came to the large workshop adorned with hides, 


smooth or grained, varnished, black or fawn-colored. 
Several strong men, bare-chested, were scraping hides 
with the backs of their knives. -They received us 
cordially; we felt ourselvs at once in spmpathy with 
these children of toil. Laborers of Paris, emanci- 
pated by association, spontaneously assume the tone 
that becomes free men. No ceremonious humility 
nor flattery; neither on the other hand stiffness nor 
rudeness, but the dignity of a fraternal candor. 

Here most of the workmen kept on with their re- 
spectiv tasks, but talked freely with us. Others of- 
fered us their escort. I résumé what they told us in 
walking through the rooms. Their association has a 
retail store. They began with the year ’49, and 
seventy-four workmen, who, leaving their bosses, and 
thus divorced from capital, invoked of the co-opera- 
tiv principle, the dignity of liberty. Government 
refused them a share in the funds voted by the Con- 
stituent Assembly in favor of associated workmen. 
The seventy-four hardly mustered among them 2,700 | 
francs, and tools valued at 3,300 francs. Workmen 
without a boss met distrust in the market. They 
had to pay cash down for every hide. They incurred, 
like all the associations, political mistrust; accused, 
and with reason, of being thorough-going repub- 
licans, which then compromised men seriously. 
Their rooms were twice searched by the police. 

They constituted a reserve fund from ten per cent 
of each member’s daily earnings. Sixty-eight out- 
side members, having signed the statutes, contribute 
the same, in awaiting such arrangements as should 
unite them at work with the others. A third class of 
affiliates had paid in each fifty francs, and had a de- 
liberativ voice in the sessions of the body. 

Advancing into the workshop, we meet the statue 
of the Republic, with crowns laid at its feet. This 
fairy who protected laborers has been paralyzed by 
the wicked one, “the Reaction.”* 

ALLOTMENT TO CAPITAL. 


All associates, leaving with the Society funds in ex- 


the result of their mutual labor. Ordinary maxims 
of trade, such as to increase profits by flimsy and 
rapid production, are revolting to their pride. 

As soon as they hav liquidated their debt, or two- 
thirds of it, they propose an additional distribution 
of profits per capita, in which their outside contrib- 
uting members are to share. This association em- 
ploys none but its own members, and these are all 
responsible in its solidarity. 

DIVIDEND OF SKILL. 

Besides the appraisement of piece-work by quality, 
Article 10 of the statutes reads: “ With a view to 
stimulate and to reward zeal and faculty, this Society 
registers depositions concerning all inventions and 
improvements that may be made by members, coup- 
ling with their names the premiums decreed to 
them.” 

Testimonials of fraternity are conspicuous. Here 
is a table on which hides are stretched, supplied by 
the association of billiard table makers—an immense 
piece of furniture, in which, after long and trying use, 
the joints are hardly visible. Another table from the 
marble workers’ association. The perfection and lux- 
ury of utensils, resulting from industrial pride, be- 
come in turn a cause or motiv of attraction. The 
loyal destination of the fine arts is to embellish and 
idealize labor. Beauty is the bride of use, though 
indolent wealth has seduced her and sequestrates her 
charms in its harem. Here, instead of gilded mir- 
rors, we find varnished sides of leather. Abridging 
details, however, one thing that we expected to meet 
with in a leather manufactory was most agreeably 
absent—stench. 

We were also surprised by the ingenious process 
of dividing hides into two layers by a saw, the outside 
being the “ flower,” and the inside, of inferior value, 
the “crust.” 

FEATURES OF ORGANIZATION. 
This association distributes its members in sec- 


cess of the first one hundred franes, which is never 
returned, receive, like other creditors, deeds of stock 
bearing interest at five per cent a year, transmissible 
by indorsement, exchangeable at the Society depot 
for products or money. 

Ten per cent withheld from earnings to build up 
the societary capital are set down to the credit of 
each, and may be withdrawn after giving twelve 
months’ notice. This constitutes a check to hasty 
and capricious abandonment. 

RELATIONSHIP OF GROUPS IN THE SERIES. 

The association were embracing experimentally, 
upon a small scale, shoemaking, saddlery, trunk-mak- 
ing, and other branches of leather works. Such syn- 
thetic growth will advance in ratio to their command 
of capital if the state leaves them at liberty to de- 
velop their organic idea. This radiation, annexation, 
and incorporation with related industries, if proceed- 
ing simultaneously in other departments of labor, 
will obviate the dependence of laborers upon capital- 
ist owners. Wage slavery will then follow on the 
heels of its brother, chattel slavery, and the network 
of association become co-extensiv with human ac- 
tivity. 


MODE OF RETRIBUTION. 

Article 9 of the statutes: Labor is paid by the 
piece, the number and importance of pieces being 
estimated in the award according to rates previously 
determined. In its application, this rule actually ren- 
ders an average award of from three to four francs per 
diem to each workman, about the same amount which 
they used to receive from their bosses. Their real 
gain by change of methods is less pecuniary than so- 
cial. Now, equal in rights, masters of themselvs, safe 
from arbitrary dismissal, a cheerful pride results from 
their security. [To these values of sentiment are to 
be added the pleasures of hope and the disciplin of 
character. Beyond their control was the viciousness 
of government that thwarted their enterprise by ag- 
gression on their personal liberties. Peasants must 
till the soil even in the shadow of Vesuvius; but under 
fair human conditions, the self-denial practiced by 
these workmen in order to free themselvs at once 
from debt and from future dependence upon capital 
other than their own is in itself a cumulativ force, a 
wealth of character, bearing its reward at once in 
hope and self-respect. This sinking-fund was, thus, 
a good investment notwithstanding tate.-—Trans. ] 

They might share larger dividends were they will- 
ing to turn out work of no better quality than when 
they were hirelings; but now they sacrifice the profit 
on quantity, or the number of pieces, to quality, in 
their more perfect execution. Industria] honor, the 
pride of the artist, the conscience of perfection, are 
remarkable as a novel and general fact in all work- 
ingmen’s associations. The importance which the 
leather-dressers attach to quality is shown by Article 
11 of the statutes: 

“Stamps devised with a view to the avoidance of 
fraud shall show the purchaser the relativ worth of 
every article, with the name of our Society.” The as- 
sociates regard themselvs as the vanguard of liberty’s 
army, and as responsible for her future. Jealcus of 
every reproach, industrial or social, they scrutinize 


*Of this we speak in a second paper. 


tions, corresponding to each distinct function in the 
leather manufacture. 

Its administrativ section numbers also directors, 
salesmen, bookkeepers, etc. ` 

Each section elects its own chiefs, and also its aids, 
from outside workmen, when such are required. A 
general council is elected by the collectiv society. 
Its officers hold their places at the pleasure of a ma- 
jority. 

The chiefs of sections deliberate with the general 
council once a week. Thiscompound body proposes 
measures, presents facts, reports experience, but ren- 
ders no final decisions, ordains nothing, is not a gov- 
ernment. 

Once a month all the associates deliberate on these 
reports. Their statutes were passed by the whole 
body after five month’s deliberation. Under its 
general control the council is not merely a delibera- 
tiv assembly, but a group of executiv committees 
which applies the statutes and manages collectiv in- 
terests. Every day they hang upon a nail in the 
workshop an account of the proceedings for that day 
—purchases, sales, payments, etc. Every one reads 
and judges. The chiefs of sections receive just the 
average award to piece workmen in each of their re- 
spectiv sections. Members of the general adminis- 
tration receive the average award to the chiefs of 
sections. $ 

COLLECTIV CHARITY. 

Members become invalid, widows, and orphans, 
draw regular pensions adequate to their support in 
ratio direct to the number in such families, and in- 
verse to their capacities for self-support. 

Gratuitous education is contemplated. The chil- 
dren of members take precedence for apprentice- 
ships, and are to be paid by the piece as soon 
as competent. To carry out their views of industrial 
education, the choice of employments, according 
to spontaneous vocation, requires a contract of soli- 
darity among several associations for the exchange 
of apprentices. Otherwise crafts, becoming heredi- 
tary, might constitute castes, us in Hindostan. An 
associativ township will offer to childhood the attrac- 
tiv spectacle of numerous arts and trades interlocked 
by the exchange of members, and soliciting the evo- 
lution of faculties by sympathy and imitation. 

In taking leave of our friends, the leather dressers, 
we noted a kitchen and refectory, which, by the 
economy of catering at wholesale rates, supplies 
three meals with a bottle of wine each time, at twenty 
cents per diem. EpGeworru. 


> 
Terrible Effects of a Stroke of Lightning. 

“« Where in the world hav you been, Johnny ?” 

“Why, I hav just been over to see Mr. Smith’s 
barn. It was struck by lightning this morning, pa.” 

“So I heard. Did it kill anything ?” 

« Yes, it killed lots of animals.” 

« Well, what animals did it kill, my son?” 

“Tt killed—it killed a sheep and two pigs, and a 
calf, and another sheep, and a goose, and a horse, and 
a jackass, and a cow, and the preacher, and another 
jackass, and—” i 

“« Any other animals, my son ?” 

“ Yes; it killed a hog, and a Sunday-school teacher, 
and another goose,” 


yi 
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The Convention. 


Mr. Green made a new departure in selecting the 
place of meeting for this year. Cassadaga Lake is an 
irregular body of water, in Chautauqua county, sev- 
eral miles in length, but nowhere over a half mile 
wide. The camp grounds of the Cassadaga Lake 
Free Association upon its bank comprise many acres, 
originally wooded land, as is evidenced by the in- 
numerable stumps thickly studding the inhabited 
portion of the grove. The association is a stock com- 
pany, selling shares at ten dollars. It is only five 
years old, but already the members hav erected 
dozens of cottages, many of them quite beautiful and 
commodious structures, and other members and vis- 
itors are camping out in tents. The Spiritualists’ 
meeting closed the Sunday previous to the opening 
of the Freethinkers’ meeting, but a hundred or so of 
the attendants remained to listen to the Liberal 
speakers. The approach to the ground is by the 
Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh road, and a 
most miserable apology for a railroad it is, with un- 
frequent trains, uncivil employees, and wretched roll- 
ing-stock. The first year or two of the existence of 
the grounds as a Spiritualist camp, the officials did 
absolutely nothing, and hav done but little since. 
Whether they are unfavorable or not to the ideas of 
the Spiritualists, it is evident that the saving of a 
dollar is of more consequence in their eyes than the 
accommodation of the public. It is to be regretted 
that the efficient Erie service could not be extended 
to the branch run by the D., A. & P. 

The Spiritualist Association generously gave the 
use of the grounds to the New York State Associa- 
tion of Freethinkers, and also extended the invitation 
to the National Liberal League. The grounds are 
well managed, and with the exception of poor hotel 
accommodations there can be no fault found. A 
moderate influx of visitors, however, swamped the 
resources of the manager of the only hostelry within 
the limits of the camp, and the place must suffer in 
popularity unless the building and restaurant are 
improved. But tents and cottages are rented cheap, 
and in this way the limited number of Liberals who 
found their way over the beastly D., A. & P. road are 
comfortably domiciled. 

Dr. T. L. Brown, the president of our association, 
was promptly on hand, bringing with him a huge 
black canvas on which he had painted a most pointed 
and excellent motto of the philosopher Thales, joined 
with that of the Freethinkers, which he hung over 
the platform. It reads: 

U. M. L. 
‘* Avoid doing what you blame in others.”— Thales (650 B.c.). 


U. M. L. stands for Universal Mental Liberty, but 
the doctor says it is equally good for the Christians, 
who can interpret it, “U May Lie, and repent and go 
to heaven.” Mr. Green was also an early arrival, but 
owing to severe indisposition is able to do but little 
work, and the ‘activ work of the convention has de- 
volved upon S. P. Putnam and W. S. Bell, members 
of the Business Committee. Tuesday night an im- 
promptu dance was organized by the remaining 
Spiritualists, which was attended by some two hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen living on the grounds, or 
close by. It was a very successful affair in sociabil- 
ity, a regular leap-year party, and, being managed by 
the ladies, was of course free from objection. No 
gentleman was allowed within the pavilion unless 
invited and attended by a lady. This dance was the 
real opening of the Convention, the geniality it 
started being visible all the way through. The ses- 
sions of the Convention began on Wednesday morn- 


ing, Dr. Brown opening by an address of unusual 
clearness and power. The Business and Resolution 
Committees were appointed at this session also. 
W. S. Bell, S. P. Putnam, Mrs. Mina Seymour, H. L. 
Green, J. H. Burnham, Juliet H. Severance, and G. W. 
Baldwin were appointed to conduct the meeting, 
and the following persons were expected to frame the 
resolutions: A. B. Bradford, Courtlandt Palmer, 
George Chainey, Charles Watts, Mrs. Mattie Krekle, 
Miss Helen Gardner, E. M. Macdonald, J. E. Rems- 
burg, and Allen Pringle. A fine quartet, besides 
H. H. Hall, was in attendance, and made music to the 
satisfaction of all parties. The use of a very fine 
piano had been gratuitously given by W. F. Graves, 
of Castile, N. Y. 

The sensation of the Convention is the conversion 
of George Chainey to Spiritualism. St. Paul’s flop- 
over was apparently a well-considered act compared 
witb the headlong jump which precipitated the brill- 
iant This World-er into the very heart of the strait- 
laced Spiritual sect. Mr. Chainey in his previous life 
had made many opponents among the Liberal Spir- 
itualists because of his disregard of their ism, and 
they are now as restiv under his adherence as they 
were indignant at his lack of appreciation of their 
theories. It is generally conceded that he is honest 
in his change of convictions, but still the mystery of 
how it was done excites universal comment. Almost 
évery person one meets, Spiritualist or Materialist, 
within the limits of the camp, after the first salutation, 


‘inquires, “ What do you think about Chainey?” If he 


had desired to get up a first-class sensation, he could 
not hav chosen a better course. Thursday afternoon 
he first spoke to the Convention, His subject was 
“TIngersollism,” but toward the close he departed 
from his text to enlighten his whilom friends and new 
allies upon the subject of his conversion. The part 
of the lecture bearing upon this is as follows: 


“ But is all the beauty and inspiration of this world a suffi- 
cient inspiration to the best life and largest joy ? Does it rep- 
resent all the truth? Having stopped gazing at the stars long 
enough to see the beauty of the flowers blooming at our feet, 
shall we look at the stars no more? When I first left the church 
I fancied so. ItwasalithetruthI saw. Isaw thousands leav- 
ing the church and wandering forth like sheep without a shep- 
herd. I resolved to do what I could to gather all the sweet 
inspirations of earth and distill from them the cheer of life. I 
went to Poston for this purpose. 


“At first my whole heart found satisfaction, rejoicing, and 
grandeur in my work. Every day brought me words of cheer 
and comfort. Husbands blessed me for reconciling their wives 
to their views and bringing sweetest harmony where all before 
was harshest discord. Wives loved me for making their hus_ 
bands more loving and gentle. Parents thanked me with ful] 
hearts for inspiring their children with noble thoughts and lofty 
ambitions; while weary, discouraged souls, disposed to suicide, 
blessed me from their hearts for making life for them again to 
seem worth living. This, however, could only last while I pre- 
served undimmed the flame of enthusinsm and the ardor of 
faith. But at the end of the second year I began to feel that 
my lectures were simply received by the majority as an emo- 
tional and intellectual entertainment. The great purpose of 
organization, of educational and philanthropic work, underly- 
ing them all in my own mind, was either unheeded or frus- 
trated by the selfishness or jealousy of others. The crowd 
would make the roof ring with thunders of applause and then 
leave the brunt of the burden of support to fall on a few over- 
generous hearts. I grew faint-hearted; and you know ‘faint 
heart never won fair lady.’ My work became irksome. It is 
only ‘ the labor we delight in physics pain.’ Though I long re- 
fused to believe my own sight, I noticed a tendency among 
Materialists and Agnostics to indifference to the propaganda of 
their own faith. I felt the rust growing slowly but surely on 
my own sword. When I would construct the new temple and 
sing the new songs I perceived less approbation than when I 
wielded the hammer of the iconoclast or hurled the gibes of 
mocking sarcasm at theold theology. In many places I found 
in their meetings no higher purpose than the love of intellect- 
ual gladiatorship. All good impressions of an earnest, eloquent 
lecture would be dissipated in a free fight—not with clubs, 
knives, and bullets, but with the knock-down arguments of 
logic, the sharp edge of sarcasm, and death-dealing words of 
malice. I saw put forth as Liberal literature often the unripe 
fruit of unripe minds, the mere slop-bucket refuse of the true 
intellectual development and provision of the age, while our 
conventions are disgraced by all sorts of lunacies and crank- 
isms, until I sometimes felt that such Freethought was a kind 
of a hell-broth concocted by all the foul witches of discontent. 

“ For the last year I hav been in a constant state of disquie- 
tude. While my love and purpose and education all urged me 
to endure, my judgment said: ‘It is a useless martyrdom. 
You cannot screw your courage to the sticking-place, and so 
will fail.’ 

“I made up my mind to abandon the attempt, and try my 
fortunes on the stage. I believed in the future of the theater, 
and felt that the grand inspirations of Shakspere offered me a 
pulpit from which to teach and elevate the world. But at the 
solicitation of friends who hav more faith than I do in the suc- 
cess of Agnosticism, I consented under certain conditions to 
try it one more year. But for a seeming accident that brought 
me to Cassadaga camp, that would hav been the end; I should 


hav buried George Chainey, and gone forth under a new name 
to wréstle for the prizes and emoluments of the tragedian’s 
art. 

*¢ But that star for me has set, while a far brighter one shines 
in its place. When I came to this camp I no more expected 


to become a Spiritualist than I did to jump over the moon. I - 


could now no more doubt the truth of spirit communion than 
I could in my present organization jump over the moon. If 
there is any such thing as trusting one’s senses, I know that 
our departed friends are all around us, that the living ears 
that listen to me to-day are but few in comparison to the 
great cloud of unseen witnesses that hover about us, When 
I know that scores of new slates, untouched before, are writ- 
ten on without the intervention of any human hand in broad 
daylight, and each message written in the hand-writing of the 
person signing; when I sit in a dark circle under absolute 


test conditions, and witness wonder after wonder that no, 


sleight of hand could produce, hear voices in the air telling us 
whose they are, feel the palm of a little child laid in my hand 
in a room in which all are adults; when a medium stands on 
this platform giving hundreds of names, descriptions of the 
departed that are fully recognized, goes clairvoyantly into 
scores of homes, sees past and future events, tells the position 
of articles of furniture in rooms, tells the contents of bureau 
drawers; when on this platform ladies giv glowing, eloquent 
lectures on subjects concerning which, in their normal condi- 
tion, they are entirely ignorant, beautiful poems at a mo- 
ment’s notice; when trance mediums giv me names and de- 
scriptions of friends whom I had forgotten, and whose funeral 
sermons I preached years ago; when wonder after wonder 
confronts me until, if I should attempt to tell them all, I 
should hav to ask for all the time of this convention, do you 
think that I can resist their influence? Belief is no act of voli- 
tion. I could no longer doubt if I wished. I am simply 
compelled to believe. Do you think that I wooed it, and 
cheated myself into believing it? Don’t you suppose I knew 


that you would point the finger of scomm and say as they did of — 


old, ‘Is Saul also among the prophets?’ Don’t you suppose 
I knew I should hav to run a gantlet of jokes about being 
‘taken in,’ and having ‘the wool drawn over my eyes,’ be- 
ing a ‘little weak in the upper chamber,’ und all sorts of 
hints about ‘lunatic asylums? Don’t you know that I hav 
lived with you long enough to know that some of you are such 
inflated egotists that you actually think that you know all that 
there is to be known of life and destiny? Don’t you know 
that Iam fully aware that some of you hav cultivated your 
reasoning faculties until your hearts and intuitions are dead 
within you, and that an intellect without a heart is as cruel 
and unfeeling as the grave? 

“Don’t you know that a sensitiv soul shrinks from all such 
criticisms as many of you are passing on my change of opin- 
ion as the flesh shrinks from the lash? When I thought of all 
these things, I resolved to run away from their influences and 
never again hav aught to do with Spiritualism. 
friends here, while thinking of these things, that I should 
leave in the morning. I went around bidding my friends 
good-bye, and retired to bed. But I could not sleep. As I 
lay in bed it seemed as though some one came and impressed 
me that I must stay until every dark cloud was cleared from 
my mind. Long I reasoned against it. When I at last re- 
solved to be guided, a soft hand was placed upon my fevered 
and aching brow, and lay there caressing it with touch as light 
as down and softer than velvet. I could not move hand nor 
foot. Then through all my being coursed streams of life, vibra - 


I told the ~ 


tions of ecstatic joy. The hand then seemed to change into a 


focus, through which rays of light pierced and illuminated my 
brain, cleansing it of all the haunting shadows of doubt and 
despair. Since then my mind has been flooded by a wondrous 
sense of luminosity, and my heart brimming over with joy. I 
would not part with that experience for all the gold of earth. 

‘The questions arise, What is the value of all this? What 
additional motiv power does it giv to conduct? What will be 
its influence on society? Will it rebuild the lost bowers of 
childhood in which faith shall climb to beauty and prayer to 
praise? In other lectures I shall answer all these and many 
other questions; but to-day I must content myself with a gen- 
eral description. I find in it a new gospel justifying the wild- 
est hopes and brightest dreams. Death is no more for us. 
The sun sets, but we know it simply continues to shine on a 
fairer sphere. This faith, or rather knowledge, brings the 
brightest visions and loftiest ideals that ever ravished the soul 
of mortal man. It opens before all aimless steps a straight 
and sure path to the goal of all true desire. It turns death 
into a beauteous white-robed angel. It gems the darkest night 
of despair with radiant stars of hope. It points to every soul 
agrand heritage of immortal progress. It promises atonement 
full and complete for all that is darkly suffered and borne on 
earth for right and truth, 

“It seems to distill the essence of every kiss of true love since 
the world began into our hearts to-day. It takes the fragrance 
of every flower of earth into its censer of sweet incense. With 
spirit friends hovering in the air no flower ‘ wastes its sweetness 
on the desert air.’ We feel through it the companionship of 
all the great souls of history. In this faith I find the true 
home of the soul—the mother who must liv long ag her chil- 
dren, possessed of a tenderness that is greater than our largest 
love—a glory of truth perfectly rational and in harmony with 
nature’s laws. Reason nor love need no longer rest an hun- 
gered. We hav found a scheme that contents them both and 
saves them from holding the world accursed. The head no 
longer crucifies the heart, but goes before it to lead it to the 
goal of its uttermost desire. Love no longer sends out orphan 
cries for help from north and south, east and west. Come, 
swift messengers of light and love—not strangers, but fathers 
and mothers, still watching over their children; children com- 
ing back to comfort sorrow-stricken parents, lover returning 
to lover, friend to friend. Through these eternal loves we 
come again to the soul that is in all and through all. ‘In the 
darkest night hope sees a star,’ and listening love hears the 
echo of a familiar foot-fall on the shadowy shore of the uuseen. 
Acknowledged or unacknowledged, this faith is the desire of 
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all hearts. It redeems the past, and fiils us with hope for the 
future. It crowns every martyr and justifies every reformer. 

‘Tt gathers up all the prayers and tears of earth, and out of 
them constructs a bower where prayer shall turn to praise and 
sorrow to rejoicing.” 

This injudicious harang was dolivered with great 
fervor. Afterward the orator said that his spirit love, 
Lilly Dove, stood by his side and sustained him by 
her presence. In this he was corroborated by Mrs. 
Anna Kimball, a somewhat noted if not notorious 
medium, who said she plainly saw the aforesaid spirit 
love, with others not specifically named. The effect 
of the speech upon Mr. Chainey’s former associates 

. was not happy. ‘The charge that they are inflated 

egotists is regarded with some suspicion; and during 
the delivery of other portions of the discourse, Mr. 
Charles Watts, who sat upon the platform, was seen 
to stifle several smiles. A medium asserted that some 
of Mr. Chainey’s words moved Mr. Watts deeply, as 
he was seen to furtivly wipe away a tear. Upon in- 
vestigation, however, it was found that a cinder had 
lodged in the big blue round right optic of the. in- 
credulous Englishman, and that it was that which 
brought the dew to his cheek. The general opinion 
is that Mr. Chainey is making mistakes. That he 
should become a Spiritualist is not objected to. His 
sincerity is admitted, and his right to revise, change, 
or abandon his former ideas, and even associates and 
friends, is as clear as the sun. If he has evidence 
sufficient to convince him of a continued existence, 
why, “so mote it be.” Perhaps he is to be envied. But 
his public treatment of the Liberals, on their own 
platform, too, is stigmatized by those who heard. him 
as little short of scandalous. The limited length of 
his experiences, to say nothing of the frivolous char- 
acter of some of them, is thought to be some 
reason why modesty in public demeanor on Mr. 
Chainey’s part would be graceful. In more senses 
than one his worst foes are to be found in his own 
new household. In one way, the conversion has cer- 
tainly done good. He has reformed. Not that he 
needed reformation, for it was never known that he 
did, but he has changed his social habits. No longer 
does he smoke cigars, or drink beer, or eat meat. In 
this sudden abandonment of little vices, he irresistibly 
calis to mind some Methodist redemptions. It ig by 
no means certain that the parallel will not be ex- 
tended even to the backsliding. 

Wednesday afternoon Mr. Bell gave his address on 
prohibition. He was followed by Mr. Putnam on 
the province of religion. The evening was devoted 
to a free conference of ten-minute speeches, and was 
a very enjoyable affair. The quartet—composed of 
Mrs. H. O. Wait, soprano; Miss Emma Smith, alto; 
W. W. Wilson, tenor; A. D. Lane, basso; Mina Sey- 
mour, pianist—also contributed to the evening’s 
entertainment. The audience on Thursday morning 
was largely augmented in numbers, but the attend- 
ance on the first days was at no time so large ag at 
Rochester. The first hour of the morning session 
was occupied by Hon. A. B. Bradford, who took for 
his subject, “ In God We Trust.” Demurring to the 
placing upon our national coinage the motto which 
he took for his subject, he held that the American 
people did not trust in God, but in themselvs and 

_ to their own individual and collectiv exertions, for all 
they had in this world and for the maintenance of 
their government; that during the war they did not 
rely upon the priestly cant of “trust in God,” but 
buckled on the armor and went out and conquered 
the enemy by their own exertions. In closing, he 
warned his hearers that there was a deep-laid plot of 
the clergy and the church to crush out heresy and 
Infidelity in the free United States, by proceeding 
first by fire and sword to annihilate Mormonism in 
Utah, which, having been accomplished, their thirst 
for blood would hav to be stili further appeased by 
exterminating every one who did not fully agree with 
the motto, “ In God we trust.” He urged organiza- 
tion and co-operation to defeat that end. 

Mr. Bradford was followed by Dr. McCormic, a 
pronounced Spiritualist, who took for his subject, 
“Why spirits are not visible to mortals, treated from 
a purely scientific standpoint.” Advancing upon the 
wave theory of sound and light, that it was impossi- 
ble for the human ear to distinguish sounds pro- 
duced by Jess than sixteen vibrations per second or 
more than thirty-four thousand, and so with regard 
to the vibrations of light, it was impossible for the 
human eye to distinguish beyond a certain extent. 
The spirit, owing to its intensified organization, and 
the consequent intensified vibrations, is therefore be- 


yond the mortal, and to ane: himself heard and seen 
by human oreans, has to coat himself over with the 
grosser material of the medium. The speaker pre- 
dicted that the time would come, by constant ad- 
vancement, when we would all be able to see and 


converse with our friends over the river. H. H. Hall 
opened the afternoon session with one of his vocal 
selections, and Charles Watis occupied the platform 
for an hour, on the subject, “The Claims of Chris- 
tianity Criticised,” holding that not all the teachings 
of Christianity should be rejected, but only those 
that our advanced civilization taught us were actu- 
ally bad, as were the tortures of heretics in olden 
times, the rack, the dungeon, and the Inquisition. If 
God was the omnipotent being that Christians 
claimed him, he ought not to hav allowed the world 
to exist till less than two thousand years ago before 
he offered it the chance of salvation. Christianity 
did not always make people bad, but it did not pre- 
vent them from being bad. 

In the evening Dr. McCormic again held forth, 
followed by Mrs. Juliet H. Severance, who gave her 
ideas upon the new republic. Mrs. Severance is an 
exceptionally able woman, and though extremely rad- 
ical finds favor with all her audiences. In the regu- 
lar report of the proceedings an abstract of her re- 
marks will find room. 

On this evening, at the invitation of Mr. Chainey, 
Mr. Putnam and the editor of Tae Truru SEEKER at- 
tended a seance at the house of Dr. Crane. It was 
called a dark circle, and was so in fact. So Cimmer- 
ian was it, that a young lady in a white Mother Hub- 
bard was a shadow at three feet; the resplendent 
white waistcoat surrounding the jolly form of Mr. 
Putnam was indistinguishable at a distance of two 
feet; while the brown hair of a lady within one foot 
of the editor’s visual organs was totally invisible. 
But no manifestations were apparent, and the circle 
broke up disappointed, at least so far as two individ- 
uals were concerned. One or two persons asserted 
that they saw lights, another heard raps, and a lady 
asserted she saw standing by the editor on old gen- 
tleman, a young lady, and a little girl. But the 
Spiritualists present listened to them incredulously; 
the skeptics said nothing, and the general conclusion 
was that the seance was a failure. 

Friday morning Miss Helen Gardner gave her lect- 
ure on “ Men, Women, and Gods.” It was listened 
to by a delighted audience. Miss Gardner is epi- 
grammatic, witty, eloquent, and pathetic by turns, 
and deserves the success she has gained in the lect- 
ure field. Her lecture was the same as delivered in 
New York at Chickering Hall when introduced by 
Col. Ingersoll, an abstract of which was published in 
these columns. She was followed by Mr. Remsburg, 
who expounded the “morality ” of the Bible in a 
manner calculated to make good Christians grieve. 

[The continuation of the editor's account of the Cassadaga 


Convention, together with a full report of the proccedings, 
will appear next week.] 


alo 


The Negativ and Unenthusiastic Objections to 
Liberalism, 

A popular charge against nineteenth-century Lib- 
eralism, raised by the clergy, indorsed by those who 
are known as “other-world ” Spiritualists, and often 
admitted to be true even by Liberals themselvs, is 
that it isa doctrin of pure negation. This charge 
cannot be sustained. Liberalism does not mean de- 
nial of anything except falsehoods; and the denial 
even of a falsehood is equivalent to an assertion of 
the opposit truth. An untruth cannot bo disproved 
without demonstrating a fact. But does Liberalism 
aftirm no fundamental truths, as opposed to Christian- 
ity, to take the place of lies deposed? Let us pre- 
pend: 

Liberalism affirms the supremacy of the human 
reason. Christianity denies it. 

Liberalism maintains the right of free thinking. 
Christianity denies it. 

Liberalism affirms that the universe is governed | 
by natural law, “ modified by human intervéntion.” 
Christianity denies this, and interposes miracles. 

Liberalism affirms that our first duty is toward 
ourselvs and other human beings. Christianity de- 
nies it. 

Liberalism indorses evolution as 2 fundamental 
truth. Christianity denies it in favor of creation. 

Liberalism affirms that the good in human nature 
overbalances the evil. Christianity denies this, and 
substitutes the doctrin of total depravity. 

Liberalism affirms the equality of all citizens be- 


fore the law, e of religious belief ¢ or runbalict: 
Christianity denies it. 

Liberalism affirms the supreme importance of 
knowledge as contrasted with unreasoning belief. 
Christianity denies it. 

Liberalism holds all it has by right of intellectual 
conquest. It believes that a world in the hand is, 
for practical purposes, worth two in the skies: 

In a word, Liberalism affirms every demonstrated 
fact, and denies only that which is untrue. Asto the 
existence of God or a future state of existence, Lib- 
eralism does not dogmatize. It says with Ingersoll: 

“ I hav made up my mind that if there is a God, 
he will be merciful to the merciful. 

“Upon that rock I stand.— 

“That he will not torture the forgiving. 

“ Upon that rock I stand.— 

“That every man should be true to himself, and 
there is no world, no star, in which honesty is a crime. 

“Upon that rock I stand.— 

“The honest man, the good woman, the happy 
child, hav nothing to fear, either in this world or the 
world to come. 

“Upon that rock I stand.” 

Tf there is more than “subdominance of affirmation” 
here it is not apparent; and surely there is no dearth 
of material for inspiration to action when every one 
of these declarations is denied and assailed. 

Neither is there any good reason why there should 
be'a lack of healthy enthusiasm in the cause of Lib- 
eralism. Fanaticism (which is blind enthusiasm in 
the cause of the unreasonable) is neither expected 
nor wanted. There is no poverty of belief among 
Liberals. They believe in all that exists. If more 
existed, they would believe in that also; but nothing 
can be added to human knowledge by affirming an 
untruth, even if the truth be not always according to 
the ideal. 

As there is no reason for a lack of enthusiasm 
among Liberals, so there is no lack of it. But its 
power is left to exhale itself unutilized, as the water 
pours over the Falls of Niagara without being cap- 
tured and directed to the uses of mankind. If there 
are those who hav been cnjoled into an admission that 
the pulse of Freethought beats slowly, let them at- 

fend a Freethought convention, or even the three 
hundred and fiftieth meeting of the Manhattan Lib- 
eral Club. Liberalism they will there find is not, as 
some hav thought it, a “garden of the dead” 
wherein no bird of promis ever sings. 

What is needed, then, is organization and the con- 
struction of channels in which this current of entbu- 
siasm can be so directed as to lend its force to the 
cause which has aroused it. Perfect organization has 
not been effected for the reason that organizers hav 
been wanting. Given the machinery of the church, 
and in ten years Liberali.m would not leave an intel- 
ligent supporter of superstition in the country. 

Present hope for something to be donc in this line 
rests with the National Liberal League. Its actions 
are awaited by Secularists with interest aud anxiety. 
If the right men are in the field, it is safe to prophesy 
that Liberals will show to the world that they hay 
something to contend for more than the “mere ne- 
gation ” which has been imputed to them as their 
creed. 


a 
Church Charities. 

The Rev. Wilbur Crafts makes the asserlion that 
“Infidelity has built bul one college in our land.” If 
he means by this that unbelievers in Christianity hav 
built but one college, his statement is a falseliood. 
Girard Ccllege is the institution referred to by the 
Rev. Mr. Crafts. He did not add that it had been 
diverted by rascality to the teaching of the Christian 
superstition. More than a dozen millions hav been 
given by Infidels to public institutions of learning 
and to charities. 

But it might be interesting to ask where most of 
the money has come from that has been so ostenta- 
tiously bestowed upon churches and church so-called 
charitable institutions. Ask the absconding bank 
cashiers, now in Canada. Ask A. S. Hatch, now 
insolvent. Ask Hathaway, and Fish, and Seney, and 
Eno, and Ward, and Dodd, and Fisk, and Grant, and 

3ogart, togay nothing of the pious and religiously phil- 
anthropic Paymaster Roberts, who has just defaulted 
at Wilkes Barre to the amount of $125,000, much of 
which is now in the hands of the church. These men 
are all prominent in religious circles, and their money 
was taken from others and no equivalent returned. 
Charity must be broad indeed to cover the sins of 
those who hav given in its name that which never be- 
longed to them. 

Idle as it is, the Rev. Wilbur Crafts is aag to 
his boast. 
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Zetters from friends. 


Wirxes BARRE, Aug. 20, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: In your issue of August 9th, friend Otto 
Wettstein, after having had a slumber, so far as his contribu- 
tions to TRE TRUTH SEEKER are concerned, not yet apparently 
fully awake, contributes one whole page of matter under the 
title of “ Realistic Meditations.” He says these were brought 
about by once more reading the articles of ‘‘ Macdonald, Hed- 
don, and Perry, in their able defense of immortality.” 

I am quite sorry to find that instead of answering the argu- 
ments, or replying to the facts that their ‘‘ able articles” may 
hav contained, he has concerned himself about the suggestion 
of a long list of Materialistic conundrums that hav no refer- 
ence to the main question whatever, as it is quite evident that, 
if there is a human spirit, and if that spirit is immortal, the 
very fact of immortality will take in all necessary conditions 
of existence, and there is no use of borrowing trouble about 
how to clothe a spirit, how it shall make music without a 
piano, how it shall eat, or liv without eating, and a hundred 
other matters of similar import. 

To speak of the scarcity of food, or other materials, so fine 
that no human eye can behold them, and so imponderable 
that no material scales could weigh them, and which we know 
to oxist in these conditions in the world around us, is simply 
suggesting a condition of things thet has no existence, and 
which there is no occasion to worry over. 


Every thing that grows upon trees, sprouts from the ground, 
orin any way furnishes us with food or clothing, exists in 
this spirit world around us. The air contains every element 
of food and clothing, and contains it in such a condition that 
no human eye can see it. Now, friend Otto, do you not see 
that your material ground must: first be fed by the elements of 
vegetation, and supplied by their vegetable germs, before you 
or I could find food or clothing here? Why concern yourselvs 
about the food of that locality, when we poor souls hav to de- 
pend upon it for our supply? If you are not convinced of 
this fact you must hav studied your chemistry to little pur- 
pose. Do not worry about the supply of food and garments 
for the spirits, as we get all ours from their country. 

Then, again, I find you worrying about how a spirit can 
exist without organs. Who says they hav no organs? Who 
says they are composed of nothing? Who says they hear 
without ears, see without eyes, speak without organs of artic- 
ulation, and think without a brain, or move without legs or 
wings, etc., etc., etc.? Why, Otto Wettstein, nobody that 
claims to speak for the Spiritualists says so. Onthe contrary, 
it is claimed that a spirit is an organic material structure. If 
the elements of all material nature may and do exist in an in- 
visible form, perfect germs, that require ground, light, heat, 
etc., to clothe them in a compact material form suited to our 
gross condition, it must be evident that the whole office of 
materiality is but to clothe and embody these elementary sub- 
stances. ; 

If friend Otto will observe his lemon box, which he sup- 
plied with say one hundred pounds of earth, and watered oc- 
casionally for three years, he will find a full crop of lemons, 
and a large tree, which, if he will weigh, he will find to be 
several times the weight of the earth, and perhaps the earth 
is still all in his box. Now, whence came the tree and its load 
of lemons? Evidently from the atmosphere; not an atom of 
dirt was by any means changed into any part of the tree or its 
fruit; dirt was only a medium for the growth to proceed by, 
mainly, or the medium through which the elements combined 
and located themselvs chemically upon the tree, leaf, bud, 
and fruit. And in a similar process is materiality of earth 
only a medium for the growth and development of a human 
spirit. 

Again, who says that a million spirits would not weigh a 
hair? I hav seen ponderable objects conveyed and moved, 
and intelligence manifested thereby, which objects weighed 
many pounds, without the aid of any human agency, and 
without any machinery; and as the intelligence was character- 
istic of a human being, whom in life I well knew, I claim that 
Lam but a reasonable being when I declare my belief that it 
was a spirit, and the one it claimed to be. I hav held in my 
own hand, in daylight, an accordion which I had full liberty 
to examin (and I hav been engaged in the manufacture of 
reed instruments for twenty-five years, and ought to know 
what they are when I examin them); and when thus holding 
the instrument a force was brought to bear upon the other 
end of it, and familiar tunes played upon it, and some tunes 
that I never heard, and some, or any, that I mentally re- 
quested to be played—this happening in the presence of 
several persons. Now, sir, what is your answer to this fact 
on which the Spiritual theory is based, as an agency in these 
phenomena? It is all brought down in your vast meditations 
to one little simple word—‘‘ crank.” 

You say, “All that is claimed for this is idle speculation, 
theory, the cunning devices of avaricious priests and cranky 
visionaries.” How very refreshing such a statement is, coming 
from a profound material philosopher, who ignores the facts 
of nature, and substitutes his objections in the form of a Ma- 
terialistic befuddlement about non-essentials ! 

The fact is manifest that Otto Wettstein is so wedded in his 
thought to an outward and tangible existence, that he has not 
the power to conceive of anything of an organic nature which 
he cannot feel and handle. Everything which exists outside 
of himself must, if too fine for such use, be classed and con- 
ceived of as a diffused mass. The idea that an organic being 
could exist, composed of these elementary substances, in a 
compact form, yet invisible, is beyond the telescopic range of 
his mental apparatus: and not being in a. condition to see it, 
after straining himself to his utmost ability in his ‘* Realistic 
Meditations,” he affirms that the man who professes to see 
it must be a “visionary crank.” 

There is certainly no reason why the elements composing 

the nerve structure of man could not be reorganized into a 
Luman form after they are drawn from the human body at 


death, from the known laws of affinity of substances. These 
nerve elements should be more likely to assume the human 
than any other form, and the particular form and relation 
which they once bore to each other in the body. In fact, all 
combinations of substance take place by and in accordance 
with the law of affinity, and cannot do anything else. 

In the face of some thirty years of experiences that hav ad- 
dressed themselvs to my intellect, and for which no rational 
explanation has yet approached the subject to be compared 
to that of the spiritual, it is amusing to hear the hard-headed 
and solid-material philosopher handle and squeak his rickety 
“ crank” upon all occasions, and endeavors to drown out all 
answers by. his worn-out substantiv. He turns and turns it 
upon all occasions, even when he admits your argument to be 
logical, and ‘‘able in defense of the doctrin of immortality.” 
Now, friend Otto, be a little careful how you swing that 
handle; it has been used and turned and twisted by so many 
in grinding out their replies, that the socket has become much 
worn, and the pin that holds it to the shaft considerably 
loosened, and should you giv.it a sudden wrench in your ex- 
citement, it might take on the qualities of the ungovernable 
boomerang, and fly up and hit you in the eye, and that might 
close your sight to the beauties of either the natural or spirit- 
ual visions around you. 

I am satisfied that no explanation based on the theory of a 
general diffusion of mind, or any other thing or substance in na- 
ture, can be put in the place of a spirit or spirits to ac- 
count for such phenomena as I hav witnessed; and for any- 
one to assume to disbelieve it all, in the face of millions of 
witnesses who are as competent to see, and hear, and judge 
as Iam of what they see, is simply dodging the question, and 
aping the pranks and mustering in the company of what they 
look upon as the respectable and popular class. Because 
Professor Huxley, when fairly driven to the wall, said ‘he 
was not interested in the subject of Spiritualism, even if true,” 
there are lots of wise men who think it quite smart to adopt 
his style of treatment. No matter how indifferent the subject 
may. be treated by a few, the millions are fast enlisting under 
the banner of the spirits, and defying the ridicule and con- 
tempt of facts, and until they are rationally accounted for, 
aside from a belief in the works of spirits, the millions will 
cling to the doctrins of the genial summer-land in preference 
to the chilling philosophy of a Materialism that is lifeless. 

No matter how ably its advocates may destroy the gods of 
superstition, its structures and theology, they dare not let the 
demolished materials lie around in a shapeless and confused 
mass, hideous and frightful to look upon, nor expose the 
corpses to the gaze of an astonished world, nor the infecting 
odors of the dead. They must bury the dead, and re-arrange 
the materials into a more beautiful and enduring edifice, in 
which reason shall preside and the philosophy of all truth in 
nature be taught and worshiped. J. R. PERRY. 


A REAL CIRCUS AND SHOW IN SNOWVILLE. 


Snowvintr, Va., Aug. 21, 284. 

Yes, here among the mountains, miles away from the rail- 
road, we hav had a show. It came in wagons, and over roads 
so narrow, steep, hilly, and rocky, that now and then one of 
the wagons would upset, animals and all. They wisely carry 
their own blacksmith shop and tools along, as a necessity, in 
such country places where a breakdown may and does often 
occur far from any local smith. 

For weeks this whole place and vicinity hav been placarded 
with numerous and enormous enticing show-pictures, which 
hav been as carefully studied and examined, and much better 
appreciated here, than would be the finest gallery of costly 
paintings. Scarcely anyone would believe the half would or 
could be shown. But the fateful day has arrived, and Snow- 
ville is alive for miles around. Oh, such a conglomeration of 
people! Old and young, rich and poor, black and white, as 
well as all intermediate shades of yellow. Men in broad- 
cloth and cassimeres, contrasted with those in butternut jeans 
and linseys; women in velvet, silk, and cashmere, as well as 
homemade cottons and five-cent calicos; and head-gear of all 
conceivable shapes, sizes, and ages. Then the vehicles! 
Great lumbering Nosh’s-arks, covered with unbleached cotton, 
ox-carts, jerseys, carriages, and old farm-wagons, often a bar- 
rel of cider in front to pay expenses, and the family in behind. 
Or father, mother, and children on horseback, sometimes a 
whole family on a horse; the usual ‘‘band-wagon,” with its 
“rag tag and bobtail,” following behind. All this was as much 
a ‘‘show” as the magic tent and its animals, circus-perform- 
ers, and curiosities. The one elephant was no larger than a 
cow, but it was well stuffed with apples, cakes, and candies by 
people who were anxious to see it eat. Little ones who had 
been scared by bugaboos of bears, gazed at the real live “‘ chil- 
dren-killers” with curious and mingled feelings. One lady 
stood by the cage of monkeys cramming her little black ser- 
vant girl; she actually made her believe one old monkey was 
her grandfather, and the others were her uncles and aunts. 

The ubiquitous side-show was also there. The snake- 
charmer, a live head with no body, and alive body with no 
head, and most interesting of all was the “ mind-reading,” the 
reader being blindfolded and at the opposit end of the tent, 
while the performer passed around the audience asking her the 
color of this one’s hair, that one’s beard, or asked her what he 
had in his Kand—watches, keys, pencils, ete.—all of which she 
answered correctly, even tothe kind ofa watch. Andoneman 
gave the performer something like a trunk-check, and the 
woman told the figures, letters, etc., on it correctly, though no 
one in the tent save the owner and the performer could possi- 
bly hav known them. Some declared the woman could see 


despite her bandages, but we know she was too far off to see, 
even if she had a fair chance. This was a mystery to us all 
till at last a close observer suggested ventriloquism. The same 
man had given a puppet-show, and was an excellent per- 
former, and probably that solves it all. Questions not decided 
upon beforehand could hav been thus answered by him, the 
woman merely moving her lips to deceive the others, she be- 
ing guided by the manner of asking in other cases. 


mysteries one by one become resolved into tricks and decep- 
tions. No great meeting of scientists could create more talk, — 
discussion, or excitement than a big show in a back country ` 
village where there was never one before. All the hoarded 
bits of pocket money are hunted up, and every urchin, as well- 
as other impecunious individual, is looking up odd jobs for 
weeks beforehand, so as to earn money for the ‘‘ show.” Many 
exclaimed against it as taking money out of the town, but if it 
did it gave us ideas, and they are more than money, and it - 
made idlers work, and that earned money, and the circus and 
show all had to be fed, and that left money. So on the whole 
we think the experience is worth more than the outlay. And 
this evening hundreds of children are practicing contortions, 
piling up chairs, and trying feats upon them, and enjoying a 
miniature circus at home. 

I hope our readers will appreciate this glimps of our Snow- 
ville feast of fun. ELMINA. 


THE INQUISITIV INFIDEL. 
Reape, Kan., Aug. 30, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Only a few days ago, while waiting for a pre- 


scription at our village drug store, I overheard the following 


conversation between an Infidel and a Methodist preacher: 

InripEL—You are the Methodist preacher, I understand. 

METHODIST PreacHER—I am, sir. ` 

J.—I presume you preach the same doctrin that Methodist 
preachers did fifteen or twenty years ago, when I used to go to 
meeting. 

M. P.—I presume I do, sir, with a few modifications. 

I.— Well, [suppose you claim that you were called to preach. 

M. P.—Most assuredly, sir. No man should assume that 
position without being led by the hand of God. 

J.—On what grounds do you claim that? 

M. P.—Well, no man can be prepared to teach the way of 
life truthfully by his own power and mind alone. We hav 
many in the ministry not called, and we find them not suc- 
cessful in bringing souls to Jesus. Although superior in intel- 
lect and oratory, and equally as good Christians, they seem to 
lack that soul-stirring magnetic influence over their congrega- 
tions that we find in a man whom God has selected to advocate 
his cause. . 

I.—Can you explain to me the difference between your feel- 
ings of being called to preach by God and the feelings of the 
men who wrote the Bible, who claimed to hav been inspired ? 

M. P.—I never thought of that idea before; but really, I be- 
lieve it to be the same. I believe I am as confident of God’s 
presence with me continually, and his guiding my actions and 
words, as the apostles who wrote the New Testament. 

I.—Then you claim that what you say in your sermons is 
really God talking to the people ? 

M. P.—I certainly do, sir. 

I.— Well, of course you believe in the instantaneous change 
of heart, or what is called experiencing religion ? 

M. P.—Most assuredly, sir. Thatis the gate through which 
we expect the whole flock finally to pass which now is so 
widely scattered, and we are Christ’s hirelings—so to speak— 
now in his employ engaged in the great work of rounding up, 
as the ranchmen say, that they may come to the great shep- 
herd and not be lost. se. 

I.—Don’t you think that which you call experiencing relig- 
ion is simply an undue excitement, something akin to the pas- 
sion of falling in love? 

M. P.—Not at all, sir. Why, you disgust me! If you can’t 
talk more respectfully of our great work that is so fast revolu- 
tionizing the world, I will not talk with you, sir. 


I.—Hold on. Now don’t get excited. I want to ask you one 
more question. Did you ever see an angel? 
M. P.—No, sir. 


I.—Did you ever know of anybody that did ? 

M. P.—Yes, sir; we hav accounts in the sacred scriptures of 
many instances of angels coming to instruct individuals in re- 
gard to the will of God, and were seen by mortal eyes. 

I.—Did any of them explain how and what they looked like ? 

M. P.—No, sir; we hav no information in regard tothe form 
of angels. 

j.--Then you think that the pictures of angels which we see 
in the Bible and the statues of angels we see in churches are 
imaginary ? 

M. P.—Yes, sir; certainly so. 

I.—Well, now, will you tell me from what feeling, emo- 
tion, desire, or inspiration, the artist or sculptor, or, rather, 
those who employed them to do the job, selected their cho- 
sen form for an angel, in every instance a beautiful, volup- 
tuous, fully developed young lady, always about eighteen 
years old? 

M. P.—I see what you are trying to show, sir, and I will not 
talk with you any longer. Good-bye, sir. W. H.P. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA. 
TALENT, OR., Aug., 1884. 

Lapres: Permit an old man of eighty-one years to suggest 
the reason why you, who make and educate the men, and who 
stand as their companion and helpmate from the cradle to the 
grave, are denied the enjoyment of coequal rights. 

Yon perform at least half the work in every family, you 
teach in schools, work the telegraph, and do your partin the 
important vocations of national as well as in domestic life, and 
yet you get only one-half or two-thirds pay which men receive 
for the same amount of work. You pay taxes, are subject to 
penalties, but you hav no voice in making and administering 
the laws which you are forced to obey; and, as a consequence, 
there is as much unrest and disorder in the nation as there is 
in the family when bereft of its mother. The strong oppress 
the weak, so that with our vast resources of wealth the toiling 
masses are Careworn and poor. 

Scientists tell us that this sad condition is in consequence of 
the human race having evoluted through various grades of ani- 
mal life up to the monkey, thence to the man, and that in the 
majority of mankind the animal (though in human form) is 


Thus doi yet predominant, especially with Christians, who believe them. 


selvs to hav been “ conceived in sin, shapened in iniquity, and 
‘brought forth with hearts decietful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked.” This scientific discovery is one of the 


_ greatest which has ever been made in modern times, because 


it accounts for the tyranny of the strong over the weak, as 
illustrated by the following statement of Gen. Pope: “I hav 
known the Navajo Indians of New Mexico for twenty-five 
years as a civilized people, who make their own blankets, and 
own large herds of sheep and catile. Nevertheless, I see no 
future for these peaceful Indians. The whites are pressing 
them and are bound to hav their land.” It also explains why 

` our representativs in Congress ignore the natural rights of the 
best half of the people, to secure which our government was 
formed. 

With this origin of our race in view it is not derogatory to 
speak of the stock jobbers in Wall street as “Bulls and Bears,” 
and in all cases where Congressmen and frontier settlers are 
not evoluted above the nature of these savage ancestors, it is 
but natural for them to hook and hug like their kindred bulls 
and bears in the city of New York. 

Ladies, these facts suggest the following inferences: 

1. That so long as you passivly allow men of this grade to 
represent you in Congress, and to wrong the Indians in New 
Mexico and elsewhere, you sanction the wrongs which your- 
selvs endure. : 

2. The united efforts of both sexes are essential for the elec- 
tion of government officials who will work for the rights of all 

-the people irrespectiv of race, creed, or sex. 
3. Complete success cannot come until mothers are condi- 
" tioned in mind and body to produce and educate a higher 
grade of children. 

4, Thanks for the ripening spirit of theage, which is helping 
you to secure a triumph over every wrong. 

3 Respectfully, JOHN BEESON. 
5 Savvir’s IsLAND, Or., Aug. 20, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: I am satisfied there are Liberal people enough 
in the United States who could pay a small sum of money 
yearly to keep up lecturers and distribute Liberal tracts. Here 
is my plan: Let every Liberal paper start a list in their columns 
for one year, and see how many persons they can get who are 
willing to pay say one dollar a year for ten years, if they liv 
that long, for the purpose of paying good men to do nothing 
but lecture and organize Leagues, and a part, say twenty per 
cent, to pay for Freethought tracts for free distribution (such 

_tracts as “ Self-Contradictions of the Bible,” etc.). Let it be 
understood that all who sign thelist will also try to get at least 

‘another person each year to sign it also, and that each will 
make an effort to get all the money they can from persons who 
are friends to Freethought to send also, if it is only a few cents 
from each. Giv those who sign the list some name, say 
“ Helping Hands,” or some appropriate name. Hav a certain 
day appointed to send their money to the treasurer, say on 
Servetus’s Day (Oct. 27th). Let the next Liberal Congress ap- 
point three men whose duty it shall be to hire good lecturers 
at reasonable rates. Let each Liberal paper keep the name 
and post-office address of the treasurerof the National Liberal 
League, or whatever name it goes by, published in every num- 
ber, and publish once a month the names of those joining the 
“ Helping Hand” in that month. Let the tracts intended for 
free distribution be sent to auxiliary Leagues and to persons 
wanting them to send where they will do good service. I hon- 
estly believe that if only enough of the “‘Self-Contradictions 
of the Bible” could be freely distributed, it would do more to 
upset superstition than any other tract I know of. It is the 
Bible fighting itself. Tracts on Materialism, Spiritualism, Pro- 
hibitionism, etc., are not what we want yet. What we want 
now is a separation of church and state affairs, a protection of 
allin their religions or non-religious belief. That is, allow 
every person to worship who and what he pleases and allow 
everybody else to do the same, and no person or persons to 
molest others or interfere in any way so as to injure them as 
long as they attend to their own business; secular and com- 

_pulsory education, freedom of speech and press, etc. I think 
dt would be a good idea to hav the platform or the aims of 
Liberalism printed on single sheets of paper for free distribu- 
tion, and send them out to auxiliary Leagues and to subscrib- 
ers who could hav one in their pockets ready, and would bea 
great help, for a small piece of paper is handier to carry 
around than a newspaper. The more people get their eyes 
open, the better it will be for Freethought newspapers and 
magazines. Let us see if we can’t do more good in this way 
than the Young Men’s Christian Association are doing, for 
which I hav no hatred at all, but I think the most of them are 
mistaken, They are all men we want to advance a little; we 
want the fair sex in our association with us; we want no bach- 
elor association in ours. 

Study over this, and if you favor the plan, straighten it out 
in due form, and hoist her sails, and I will go a dollar a year 
for the sake of truth. 

-I believe some such plan as I hav named would be a great 
help, and we hav as much right to help along a cause that is 
right as the Young Bachelor Association has. So let us adopt 
some plan, and start it rolling. O. CHERINGTON. 


Corn-PLANTER, PA., Sept. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Evrror: After voting the Republican ticket contin- 
nously for twenty-eight years, I hav about concluded to call a 
halt. . 

I am disgusted with both parties. The Democratic party 
has been dead since 1872. At that time by nominating Greeley 
they lost their wits. And yet they lug around the disgusting 
corpse till ’tis a stench in the nostrils of all right-minded peo- 
ple. The Republican party is par excellence the party of mo- 
nopoly, and James G. Blaine is its prophet. The banks and 
the railways own this country, and they must be shorn of their 
power, or we are literally a nation of serfs. : 

James G. Blaine is a Catholic, as his mother was, and he will 
die in that faith. He is both a demagog and a hypocrit to pre- 


tend to be anything else. 
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Cleveland’s morals are after the “ good old David” pattern, | 
but as far as honesty and capability are concerned, he would , 
make a good president. 

Both Blaine and Cleveland lug in God, and the “ supreme,” 
while I see noble B. F. Butler in his letter of acceptance com- 
pletely ignores the myths and phantoms, and besides, as your 7 
correspondent “ Index ” in your paper of the 30th of August 
conclusivly shows, is also in favor of church taxation. This 
plank is as follows: “ Fifth, All private property, all forms of 
money, and obligations to pay money, should bear their just 
proportion of public taxes.” These things together are good 
and sufficient reasons why every Liberal in the country should i 
vote for Benj. F. Butler. It does not do to say that he will not 
be elected. He may be. He most certainly will be if every 
Liberal, every laboring man, and every foe of monopoly votes 
forhim. It is altogether probable the House of Representativs 
will hav to decide the matter, and in this case the result is not | 
doubtful. But success, after all, is secondary to principle. 
In the Butler program is everything to make the great party of 
the future, and the Liberal who does not help it along sacri- 
fices principle and wisdom, and will miss a grand opportunity 
of helping the world a long step toward the golden future. 

Let every man and woman who reads this resolve to get 
Butler's letter of acceptance and carefully read it through and 
digest it, and if he or she is not converted then I judge some- 
thing is radically wrong with the brain of the reader. 

It is made up of truths, impregnable, unanswerable, logical, 
and convincing, and is Butler through and through; and But- 
ler has always been a man famous- for giving no uncertain 
sound on public questions. And if defeat is to be ours, let it 
be Butler and principle in preference to Blaine and victory. 

Ononon. 


. Coxumsus, Kan., Aug. 26, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: On my late tramp through Quaker Valley in 
this county, I persuaded a friend to take Tur TRUTH SEEKER 
on trial three months. Near to him is a large stone building, 
the lower story of which is used for meetings, and the upper 
one for schools. It was built by the Quakers, and most of the 
money to build it came from rich Quakers iu Philadelphia. It 
is on an eminence, and from its top can be seen one of the 
most fertil and picturesque prairies anywhere to be found. 
The green hedges, the immense orchards, the groves of maple 
and various other trees, the winding Spring River bordered by 
woods, the immense corn-fields and numerous hay-stacks, the 
skirts and patches of woodland here and therein the distance, 
the mounds and plateaus, within a radius of fifteen miles, pro~ 
sent a most charming picture to such a lover of nature as I 
am. Iwas at this Quaker God-house on Sunday, and listened 
to a young lady telling some young children about God, and 
how he caused the walls of Jericho to fall by the blowing of 
rams’ horns, and many awful and inhuman deeds Joshua did 
at the command of God. This was followed by the meeting, 
the men sitting by themselvs on the right, and the women on 
the left of the aisle. All their faces were grave and solemn, 
and I suppose they felt they were in the immediate presence 
of their God. The gloomy solemnity of the inside of the 
house was in striking contrast to the cheerful and glorious 
scene outside. We all satin silence half an hour, which was 
the only part of the performance that was, to me, worshipful. 
At length the spirit moved one solemn man, who arose, and, 
in a very slow and whining tone, bored me for half an hour on 
“the highway of holiness,” which he seemed to know all 
about. He was succeeded by a thick-set, fat man, with a 
broad face, and a narrow and shallow forehead, who told us 
what he knew (?) about *‘ Adam’s fall” at the Garden of Eden, 
and by his tone and manner took me back sixty years. After 
him the ablest and best educated man among them, and edi- 


tor of the Western Friend, arose, solemn as death, and gave us 
a discourse on holiness and the invisible spirit. Thero was 
no praying, and singing is not permitted. I could not appre- 
ciate the inspiration of their blind faith. A Quaker meeting 
would be hell to me if I had to attend it. My temple of wor- 
ship is the ‘‘ grand archway of the sky,” and nature is my in- 
spiration. J. H. Coox. 


MerRrILL, Micu., Aug. 25, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Please allow me to say a few kind words to T. 
Winter, Materialist. As Brother Winter seems very anxious to 
be heard, it may be well to let him know that he is heard. Our 
old friend seems to be afraid that his spiritual friends may 
make a mistake and reckon him among thoir number. My 
good solid friend of the granit order, thee has no cause for 
alarm. We Spiritualists are too ethereal to consent to be 
bound to the rock to which you seem to hay grown fust. We 
recognize the existence of two poles to the great universal bat- 
tery. If Brother Winter wishes to plant himself on the nega- 
tiv pole, and swear to his last breath that there is no opposit 
pole, it is his low privilege. And if Brother Winter takes more 
real comfort on his cake of material ice than we do in our park 
of ethereal sunshine, all right. We would recommend, how- 
ever, that he be a trifle more liberal, and allow us the benefit 
of our sunshine. If he will not do this, we will feel com- 
pelled to write ‘‘ Bigotry” opposit his name in the book of our 
remembrance. This seems to us fair. 

Now, Brother Winter, if you still fee! as though it is your 
highest duty to your friends to pelt us constantly with your 
hard Material pebbles, do label some of them “ Reason,” and 
same ‘‘ Evidence.” And do not insist on putting that ugly old 
phrase, ‘It is so,” on each and every stone from your little 
sling. 

In conclusion, Brother Winter, let me ask you to be fair with 
us. If you hav any reasons to giv to show that we are all 
wrong, giv them, but we confess that we hav had quite enough 
of your assertions. Either giv proof that we are wrong, or else 
fire at some other class of people awhile just for a change. 

Very truly yours, N. Honr. 


. So. Corronwoop, Uram, June 28,1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I hav thought frequently when reading the 
contributions on the Mormon question that I would write a 


word or two myself, but hav neglected it until now. So long 
as any controversy goes on fairly I hav little interest in putting 


iin a word, but any unfairness always attracts my attention and 


enlists my sympathy for the weaker side. 

What I would say about the matter may not be new, but it 
may be true. If millions of Catholics are not only unmo- 
lested, but protected, by the United States government, while 
they are sworn enemies to every power except the pope 
of Rome, how is it that so much fuss is made about the Mor- 
mons ? 

It seems to me that: this whole affair, at bottom, is nothing 
but religions jealousy, religious antipathy on the part of the 
other religious sects, They are all fishing in the same pond, 
and if the Mormons get away with the most of the fish, who 
can help it? Perhaps they hav the best bait. Let the human 
fish take the bait that suits them best. Let there be free com- 
petition between them all—no intermeddling by government 
to support one and suppress another. Trust the law that has 
ruled the universe—“ the fittest will survive,” Truth, left free 
to combat error, has nothing to fear. 

If polygamy, as some claim, is such a violation of nature’s 
laws, it will soon be abandoned by every sensible man and 
woman. If it be an improvement on mistress-keeping, pros- 
titution, illegitimacy, etc., why not allow it a fair trial? It is 
a Bible doctrin, out and out. Bring to bear all the combined 
wisdom and effort of the missionary power, education, and 
moral suasion that can be mustered, but leave legislation, 
prison, powder and lead, out of the controversy altogether. 
My word for it, everything will go right. ANDREW CAHOON. 


ALTON, Iur., Aug. 20, 1884. 

Mr. Enrror: Inclosed you will find $3 to renew my sub- 
scription. Í 

I spent last winter. in Los Angeles county, Cal., and had a 
nice time sitting under the orange-trees and picking oranges 
and eating them in December and January. We bad but four 
frosts all winter, but not hard enough to injure crops; green 
peas all winter. Orange picking lasts the whole year round, 
for they will hang on the trees two years from the blossoms. 
You will see oranges at the end of that time hanging on the 
trees, but they lose their flavor after twenty months from blos- 
som. As the trees blossom in February the old fruit drops off. 
Limes blossom the whole year round, and drop off as soon ag 
ripe. Some trees had blossoms, green and ripe fruit, all on 
the same twigs. 

I am one of your oldest subscribers. [took the third Truru 
Srrxer that was printed, and hav missed but two numbers. 
Tam seventy years old, and do not know how much longer I 
shall take the paper. Wm. A. GRAVES. 


Curoratra, Mo., Aug. 23, Vas 

Mr. Eprror: Your paper comes to us regularly every’: m- 
day evening, so we hav the leisure moments during the week 
for perusal and application of advantages of instruction, A 
few families read our books and papers, and a great many per- 
sons throughout the country speak in rebellious terms of the 
practical working of church-members. I hav lived here six 
years, and, in conversation with church-going people, hav 
maintained that we should look for something grander than 
was to be seen through that old rusty telescope of eclesiastica] 
history, and the musty folios of bewildered commentators. A 
great many are tired of the hash, but round comes their pilot 
and tells them that the devil causes them to doubt. Inclosed 
I send you the petition for secularization. The names are of 
persons who hav come to stay, and I think will help all they 
can. G. W. Day. 


ELGIN, Towa, Aug. 28, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Herewith find $5.15, for which please send 
books and tracts as elsewhere designated. I want to use them 
for missionary purposes at the camp-mecting which com- 
mences on the 3d of September. 

I hav just been re-reading “A. Realistic Meditation ” in Tns 
Truru SEEKER of Aug. 9th. I wish that article was in pam- 
phlet form; I would order one hundred to start with. I could 
not possibly do without the dear old Tex Truro Sverker. I 
hav taken it for years and like it better every year. But I 
must confess I was disappointed when in your last issue I read 
the answer to the contribution above alluded to. I had sup- 
posed at least there might be somewhat of an argument made 
as against Mr. Wettstein; but to me Mr. Wm. Watson's reply 
is an entire failure. Jas, Coouny. 


ONTONAGON, Mich., Aug. 30, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Iinclose $3, which I owe you for the splendid 
Truri Sperer. Lam much indebted to you for continuing to 
sond it. Ftold you before that it was impossible for mo to 
send the money,ffor I was np the Ontonagon River, where the 
majestic pine-tree nods familiarly to the stars. I enjoy John 
Peck, and Chainey—there are too many of thom to name here. 
T also like to read the articles by the Spiritualists, They hav 
a very beautiful theory, if it is truc. The more I read of their 
articles in your paper and clsewhere, the less faith I hav in 
ghosts, although it is next to impossible for mo to hav any less 
faith than I hav in either gods or ghosts. I'll close by sub- 

scribing myself the cternal enemy of all gods. 
Don. D. McLrop. 


NATIONAL MirivTaRy Sox.prers’ Home, } 

Monrcommny, Ò., Sept. 1, 1884. ( 
Mr. Enrror: I send you three dollars to renew my subscrip- 
tion to [ue Trutn SEEKER. Iam in my seventy-sixth year. 
It is doubtful whether I last the year ont. But I must do all 
the good I can while life continnes. The Soldiers’ Home is a 
hard place for a Liberal, where all sorts of religion are mixed 
up with all kinds of stimulating liquors, and a Methodist 
chaplain and a Catholic priest call twice a week. I am the 
only one that takes a Liberal paper out of four thousand in- 
mates of the Central Soldiers’ Home of Ohio. There are oth- 
ers that pretend to be Liberals, but their money they want for 

something else, James U. STEWART. 
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Children’s Commer. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


« His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 


One summer day, a bungry littie mouse, 

Who thoroughly had searched all through the house, 
Looking in vain for geome small bit of scrap, 

Went out of doors, and feil into a trap. 


Twas nicely baited with a bit of cheese; 

The door stood wide; he crept with perfect ease 
Close up to where the tempting morsel hung— 
One nibble, and the cruel trap was sprung. 


Just then a noble lion he chanced to see, 
Who traveled with a large menagerie, 
And early every morning left his lair 

And strolled about to take the country alr, 


With tremb!tng voice he called où him for aid, 
“Why, certainly, of course,” the lion said. 
‘¢Tt seems some thousand years or 80 ago 

Your ancestors helped one of mine, you know. 


«Tt now becomes my duty to repay 

The favor shown to him, without delay.” 

He ralsed his foot, and with his mighty tread 

He crushed the trap, and left poor mousie dead. 


It oft occurs that over-zealous friends, 
Who strive to help us to attain our ends, 
With very best intentions overdo It, 
Aud often giv us ample cause to rue it. 
—Robert S. Talcott, in the Century. 


My Trip to Philadelphia. 

The good and bad actions of the persons we 
meet show to us their moral standing, and 
should enable us to choose that which is good 
and noble, and to discard that which is mean 
and ignoble. The incidents I am about to re- 
lato will go to illustrate this contrast. 

When I was about ten years of age, our fam- 
ily lived close to the canal, along which the 
boats laden with coal went daily in large num- 
bers. The boats at that time were compaya- 
tivly small, only carrying from thirty to forty 
tons of coal, and it required a great number to 
convey the amount needed. The crew con- 
sisted of a captain; bowsman, and driver. The 
latter had charge of the motiv power, consist- 
ing, usually, of an old horse or a pair of mules; 
valuable horses were seldom used. The driver 
had decidedly the worst part of the business, 
as it was expected that he would walk the 
greater part of the time, the horse having 
enough to do to drag along the heavy boat. In 
fact, one of the essential points of recommen- 
dation for a boat driver was his reputation as a 
good walker; and some captains made a differ- 
ence of fifty cents a trip in favor of the driver 
who would not ride more than one-third of 
the way. 

My conversations with many boat-drivers as 
they lay at the locks tor turns to be let through 
from one level to the other, inspired me with 
a great desire to see the city of Philadelphia, 
in which place-my father was born. They 
would tell long yarns about the great ships 
and steamboats lying at the docks. They 
never failed to tell of their exploits in climbing 
up into the rigging, and described the great 
shrouds, or ladders, on which they had as- 
cended to the tops of the masts. Then there 
were the many towns and some cities along 
the way, and the lots of fun they had ata jam; 
or when they got into a crowd of boats and 
had to lay by for days to get past certain locks; 
and the generally good times they had when 
they once reached ihe great city. I used to 
think there wore some rather fishy stories, 
such as secing sturgeons ten feet long jump 
out of the water. I had heard of “Jonah and 
the whale,” but I had no idea any other fish 
could be ten feet in length. At all events, 
their stories were spread out on the map of my 
mind like a great panorama on canvas, and I 
always engaged the boys in conversation to see 
how their stories tallied. 

At last I gently suggested to my mother that 
I would like to take a trip on a boat to see 
Philadelphia, but to this I met with a decided 
snub. She was astonished at my idea of such 
a thing; said I was “too little, would get 
drowned,” and numerous other objections she 
made. But I persisted, time and again, and 
would call her attention to all the boys smaller 
than myself that went by. I would say, 
“There goes a much smaller boy; why don’t 
he get drowned ?” I argued my case with the 
persistency of a criminal lawyer, until at last 
one day a captain came for a boy. (He had heard 
that I wanted to make a trip, of course he had, 
as I had left word at the locks privately to let 
anyone know who might want a boy). He 
promised all sorts of care of me, and agreed to 
pay all damages if he did not return me safe 
and sound. At last, after eyeing me very 


closely tosee if I would not relent, mother said 
if 1 wanted to I might go, just that one trip. 

I hurriedly got some some clothing together, 
and off I started, without seeing half of the 
family. It was a cloudy and rainy day, and as 
I began to get some distance away from home, 
I could feel a great choking sensation in my 
throat, and I began to say, ‘‘ If I had only seen 
all my brothers and sisters before leaving.” I 
began to realize that mother knew her chicken 
better than he knew himself; not until that 
time did I realize what a home and a mother 
were. Ihad left my kind and good mother, 
and father, and all my brothers and sisters be- 
hind me for a foolish desire to see a great city. 
Every step I took seemed to press harder upon 
me, and by the time we had made only four 
miles night had cast his sable mantle over us, 
and the captain said we would “ tie up,” as he 
resided in that place. So they—he and his 
bowsman—went off the boat after we had our 


supper, and that left me alone to worry over 
my sad plight. 

A sadder boy of ten years of age I do not 
think ever lived than Iwas. There was no sleep 
forme. The more I tried to sleep the more I, 
could not. These efforts brought on headache 
and heart-ache. My temples throbbed, and all 
my bones ached. Every now and then I would 
look out of the cabin window or door into the 
thick, black darkness in the direction of the 
‘home, sweet home” I had so foolishly left. 
It was as dark as Egypt, and I was getting 
homesick. I thought my heart would break if 
I did not get relief. Tears of affection would 
stream down my cheeks like drops of rain, as 
I brought my home, in imagination, before me. 
How I loved everything in that home no lan- 
guage could tell, only tears; and the abun- 
dance of them seemed to giv me ease and com- 
fort. What a provision of our natures! Only 
let the scalding tears flow, and the heart-ache 
will be lulled. What a cure for grief! But 
that is nature’s remedy. I worried thus hour 
after hour, and, without my knowing it, I must 
at last hav dropped into a doze, for I dreamed 
that I was at home, contented and happy, and 
was forming resolutions that I never would 
leave it again—-no, never! If any of the girls 
or boys want to avoid the terrible shock that I 
experienced, I advise them to go from home a 
little at a time; do not take so big a leap at first. 
I was like a little bird that made from the high 
nest among the branches my leap clear to the 
bottom at the first effort, and could not get 
back. Depend upon it, that homesickness, 
when far away from those we love best in the 
world, is the most terrible distress that can 
befall you, and should it become chronic your 
days on this earth will soon be numbered. 

My naturally hopeful disposition, together 
with a reasonable amount of good child sense, 
came to my relief the next day, when I beheld 
the bright sun shedding his pleasant rays on 
the moist earth, and carrying off the clouds and 
fog occasioned by the previous day’s rain, and 
{think it had something to do with removing 
the cloud which hung over me. I did not, 
however, get the pleasure I had anticipated 
from the start at anything that I met on the 
way. The great city was at last reached, and 
the bowsman was intrusted to fulfil a promis 
to take me to the theater, which was the first I 
had ever seen. Going to the theater was the 
quintessence of my expectations. It was to be 
the eveni, and we went. At that time the pit 
was the lowest seating in them, and the admis- 
sion fee twelve and a half cents, boys half 
price, Now that is all changed. The pit con- 
tains the fashionable goers. 

The play was “ Richard III.” The place was 
jammed, and, not finding anything but stand- 
ing-room in the pit, my companion hoisted me 
upon the stage to the right of the footlights, I 
enjoyed the little I could see of the dress, etc., 
but there was nothing in tragedy that I liked, 
and when I beheld the murders of that play I 
was anything but delighted. Presently Rich- 
ard got along to the visions of the ghosts of his 
victims, and when his wicked life began to tell 
upon him, his nervous twitchings, with his 
deformed back, and protruding eyes, cast at 
one time directly into mine, rather scared 
me, and I began to wish he would play some- 
thing a little milder; but he became worse, 
and as he crouched down and almost crawled 
toward me, shaking like a leaf, and staring 
like a demon, in his warlike accouterments, 
I was suddenly seized with the impression 
that he was coming at me, and down I 
jumped npon the heads of the boys and men, 
crowded below me in the pit, which feat a 
great many could not help seeing, and the row- 
dies shouted, ‘Put him out! put him out!” 
And I can assure you that I was as ready to be 
put out as anyone you ever saw. I wanted to 
go, but my companion would not leave, and 
laughed and giggled so much at my fright that 
it brought back my courage, and I resolved to 
stand it at all hazards. By this time Richard 


had got along with his ghosts, which his im- 


agination had conjured before his wicked 
mind, and, mastering his mental illusions, he 
brightened up and said, ‘Richard is himself 
again.” Ithought, ‘So am I,” for I wanted my 
friend to place me upon the seat that I had pre- 
viously occupied, so that I could see, but he 
snickered at me, and shook his head for ‘*No.” 

In a few days I had taken in all of the great 
city I could, and we were about to start on the 
return home. My task was to take the horse 
around to Fairmount dam, and wait until the 
captain and bowsman poled the empty boat 
along the shallow side of the river for two miles. 
On leaving, I had no stick, and I was watching 
for a switch as I wentalong. Finally I rode up 
to a board fence and broke a small one off a 
tree, but in doing so I let the halter fall from 
my hand. Just then I leaned over the horse’s 
neck to get it, and, as bad luck would hav it, 
the horse at that moment stepped upon it, and 
the jerk it gave his neck threw me on the 
ground before him, and he placed the weight 
of one foot squarely upon my arm, which 
weight fractured it. I may, however, hav 
broken it by the fall, as I went down head-first. 

My cries arrested his attention, and the sen- 
sible old fellow actually turned around and 
came walking back to where I lay on the 
ground, and stood over me seeming to realize 
that I was hurt. It was quite a while before I 
could gather myself up. As I did so a mean- 


spirited boy came along, and seeing my condi- |. 


tion he thought to take advantage of it. He 
knew just where the horse had to go, and, 
while I was suffering the greatest pain, he 
was plying his questions, and wanted me to giv 
him two cents for leading the horse a few hun- 
dred yards, and tying him fast. I had not a 
penny, but finally said, between my sobs, he 
might do so, and the captain would pay him; 
but then he wanted three cents more for wait- 
ing until the boat came. He expressed no 
sympathy for me in the least. I never, before 
nor since, witnessed such an absolutely selfish 
act. His only desire was to get some money, 
and this I regarded as a very mean and cow- 
ardly spirit. It is what I call an ignoble 
thing. 

As we were parleying about it, a lady came 
out from one of the houses near by, and, hear- 
ing my sobs, she came to ascertain what was 
the trouble. And oh, what a good, loving, 
motherly soul she was! She was an angel! 
My own mother could not hav acted more 
kindly. I hav often wanted to meet her, and 
thank her for the interest she took in me. 
She had the look of sympathy, and the light of 
a woman's true heart beamed in her counte- 
nance. In less time than it takes me to write 
it, she had my whole case. Iwas a poor boat- 
boy, far away from home and friends, with a 
broken arm, and had been treated badiy by 
that mean boy, too, whom she dismissed in 
short order, and tied the horse to the fence 
herself. AJl the while tears of sorrow for me 
were streaming down her handsome face (she 
was a handsome lady, about middle-aged, and 
a handsome woman in tears is an interesting 
picture to look upon). She took me into her 
parlor, dispatched a messenger into the city 
for a doctor, her family physician, who came 
as soon as possible, and adjusted my broken 
and swollen arm. All the while this good 
woman was attending me with a camphor- 
bottle, bathing my temples, and inspiring me 
with courage to bear the operation. The doc- 
tor seemed equally tender, and when he 
pressed extra hard, would soothe the hurt 
with an added word of encouragement. He 
made a skilful job of it, for which I hav often 
been thankful to him. 

By this time the captain came to hand. He 
was a kind-hearted man, and wanted to pay 
the doctor, but that good man said, “ Captain, 
if you fee) like paying anything, you may giv 
it to the boy,” and then gave him such in- 
structions as were necessary to heal the broken 
limb. 

“ Oh, no,” said the lady, “I intend to settle 
this myself. I sent for you, doctor, and I will 
pay you;” but he absolutely refused any com- 
pensation. 

The incidents of my trip to Philadelphia are 
a part of my mind, stored away in the memory 
—that subtle, incomprehensible consciousness, 
which enables us te liv over again the years 
that hav departed iurever--to remember the 
kind act, the motherly attentions, the sweet 
words, and to feel again the soothing hands 
that gently stroked the throbbing temples. 
These we never forget; and to get also the deep 
shades of the mental pictures it is necessary 
to lookat those ignoble actions that often help 
to giv a picture a bolder relief. The contrasts 
of life—they are all necessary to develop the 
soul. It may seem a little queer to see how 
life is made up and arranged, but had I not 
met with the breaking of my arm, I had not 
found the mean-spirited boy, nor the kind doc- 
tor, nor, above all, the dear, good, kind-hearted 
lady I hav been writing about. It costs us 


suffering and heart-aches to learn the good of 
humanity. ; 

I arrived home in safety, my arm soon 
healed, and has done many a hard day’s work 
in paving my way in life. The captain paid 
me full wages, and acted like a gentleman, and 
I was cured of any more freaks at boating on 


the canal. J. R. PERRY. 
> oe 
Our Puzzle Box. 
1, 
DIAMOND. 


1. A letter; 2. A color; .3. Pertaining to the 
runes of the ancient Norsemen; 4, A noted 
Freethinker; 5. Foods; 6. A money abbrevia- : 
tion; 7. A letter. R. Bernuerm. _ 

Newburgh, N. Y. i 


2. 
ENIGMA. 
My 6, 1, 9, is food fòr animals; 
My 8, 7, 5, is an animal; 
My 6, 4, 3, 2, is what some people believe is a 
place of punishment; 
My whole is a range of mountains. 
GREELEY Baxer (ten years old). 


3. 

WORD SQUARE. 
. A bird. 
. A female name. 
. A bird. 
. To unite or join. 
A nap. 
. Bamboo screens. i 
h, Pa. H. E. JUERGENS. 


D OTS CS pO Hle 


= 


Pittsburg 


4, 
WORDS In worps. (Ex.: atin p-at-h.) 


1. 
Though Cupid in this grass we find, 
Nebuchadnezzar calls to mind; 
Yet in this plant or grass we dwell 
Is always to be living well. 


9 


In a forest opening clear, 
See a stripling now appear. 


3. 
In “ extensions undefined,” 
“Mode of walking” you must find. 


4, 
Oft and oft the eye must shine 
Through its own transparent brine, 
But the ear this puzzle shows 
In these drops of lachrymose. 


5. 
Here is the house of Diogenes 
In the midst of stumps of little trees. 


In coins of copper, silver, gold, 
Or current paper, new or old, 
That pays for what is bought and sold. 
No matter what the value told— 
A single thing is all they hold. 
T 


Melodious Memnon, night is gone ! 

Greet the goddess of the dawn! 

For still thy sacred rocks must hold 

A voice she heard and loved of old. 
Irwin, Iowa. J. K. P. BAgER. 


5. 


WORD SQUARE. 
1. The Indian jungle buli. 
2. A city. 
3. A kind of gas. 
4. A plant. 
5. A tertiary deposit. 
P 


ùltsburgh, Pa. H. E. JUERGENS. 


` PRIZE, 
For the first correct solution to any of Mr. 
Juergens’s puzzles, “Puzzledom in a Nutshell.’ 


Correspondence. 


Nrwsuren, Aug, 26, 1884. 
Drar Miss Wrxon: After having ceased to 
send you any puzzles for nearly two months, 
for which there was no excuse, I hav decided 
to send some, as school will soon begin and I 
hay to begin to study. I enjoyed my vacation 
very much and graduated with an average of 


eighty-seven and ten-elevénths per cent, being 


fourth out of 111 graduates. Trusting you 
will hear from our other puzzlers, I remain, 
Yours very respectfully, 
R. BERNHEIM. 
[We are glad to welcome our- friend once 
more, and hōpe we shall not miss him so long 
again.—Ep.]} 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF GOLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. Wrxon. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent work for young musters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. ‘This new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds very much to the value of the 
volume. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 


BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculcates moral duties and human rights from a 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 
ddress THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
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Liberal Meetings. 
[Leagues and Liberal sma Spiritualistic Societies į 
tae ae and Ganada jneeting regularly, can hae e 
ces o; ir meetings published in this colur 5 
\ officers will send them to us.) ee bhg 


MICHIGAN. 


Musrxecon.—The Liberal League meets 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock eine Germans, 


Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. andj 


Terrace st. 
: ; OHIO. 

CimvetaNp.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 p.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 

MAINE, 


Portianp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 230 
P.M. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 

Porrnanp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday 
at 2 o'clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. Ist 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
` Bosron.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon. at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street. The ‘ Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
‘school at 2:30. Admission free. 
: PENNSYLVANIA. 

Auroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m. „at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

PainapeLpHia.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
TEn TRUTH Semxer and Liberal books for 
sale. - 

Prirtspurcu.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except during the Months of July 
and August) at 30 slock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
tollowed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newarn.—-Newark Liberal League meets 

_every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
` consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all p.esent are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
‘aken. Communications for the- League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 


CANADA, 

Toronro.—Secular Society. Reading and 

Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 

Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 

‘every Sunday evening. fFreethinkers and 

` strangers are cordially invited. 

` Monrresn.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 P.M,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 r.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 

GANANOQUE, Onr.—Gananoque Secular So- 
ciety, meets every Sunday evening at eight 
o’clock, in Acton’s Hall. Free Library and 
Reading Room open all day Sunday. Visitors 
and strangers always welcome. Geo. G. 
Meikle, President; Henry Smith, Secretary. 

NEW YORK. 

Ausany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 

_ business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 r.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yore Crry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
at 220 East 15th st—-The American Spirit- 
nalist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street. The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall,,55 West 33d street. Morning 
service L1 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited, Arcanum Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 P.M. .. 

Brooxixyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale-——The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. —~ The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
gtrest, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 

- witad. Doors open at 2:30 p.w S 


PORSE E a i DG 

Alamontada the Galley-Slave. Trans- 
lated from the German of Zschokke by 
Tra G. MosER, L.L.B. A deeply philo- 
sophical narrativ, intensely interesting 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 60 cents, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL 


—AND— 


Freethinkers’ Alman ac for 1884 


(Ek. M. 


284.) 


WITH EIGHTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTENTS: 


Introductory. By the Editor. 

Astronomical Calculations for 1884. 

Calendar for 1884. 

The Old Free Enquirers’ Association of New 
York, and the Duty of Supporting the Lib- 
eral Press. By Peter Eckler. 

Ten Years of Freethought. By G. E. M. 


New York State Freethinkers’ Association. By 
. H. L. Green. — 
The National Liberal League. By T. C. Le- 


land. 
The Progress of Liberal Thought in Canada. 
By Charles Stevens. 
Paine Memorial. By Josiah P. Mendum. 
Foreign Freethought Societies. 
The Ideal World, By Samuel P. Putnam. 
What is True Religion? By Charles Watts. 
Industrial Education. By W. S. Bell. 
Sword and Pen. By George E. Macdonald. 


This World. By George Chainey. 

Agnosticism and Immortality. By E. M. Mac- 
donald. 

1883 in England: Its Struggles and its Work. 

Liberal Charities. 

Noted Freethinkers and Reformers. 
Date of Birth and Death.) 

The Population of Our States and Territories. 

The Jewish Jehovah. (Illustration. ) 


(Giving 


“That Old Serpent, Which is Satan and the 


Devil. (Illustration. ) 

Some of the Ancient and Modern Schools o; 
Philosophy. 

The Sacred Booksof History. 

Jefferson’s Religion. 

Useful Measures. 

As to Time. 

The Hindoo Prince and Skeptic. 

Selections, etc., ete. 


Added to the foregoing is a splendid story, entitłed 


“BIG JACK SMALL,” 


This Awnvan is a compendious History of the Freethought movement in the United 


States. It contains 


128 Getavo Pages, 


with contributed articles from many of the most popular writers in our ranka. 


for a day, but for all time.” 


Now ready, Price, post-paid, 26 cents. 


Address 


MEDICAL and HYGIENIC WORKS. 


Sold at Taz Trurs SEEKER Office. 
Sent on Receipt of Price. 


Trall’s Sexual Physiology. A Scien-| FOLLY OF A RELIGIOUS QUACK 


tific and Popular Exposition of the Funda- f tn Ministerin 


mental Problems in Sociology. $1. 


What Our Girls Ought to Know. By 


Dr. Mary J. Sruptry. Price, $1.00. 


Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure 
ce) 


ervousness. By M. L. Hoxsroox. $1.50. 


A Code 


of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-Bearing. Edited by 


By 


Parturition Without Pain. 


M. L. Horsroor, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


The Relations of the Sexes. 
Mrs. E. B. Durrry. Price, $1.00. 


entific Diet. 
Price, $1.00. 


The Better Way. 


paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


New Hygienic Cook Book. Contain-|" 
Receipts for Preparing a Hygienic 
Food By Mrs. M. M. Jonzs, M.D. 30 cts. | The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 


Talks to My Patients. Hints on Get- 


ing 


ting Well and Keeping Well. By Mrs. R. B. 
Gurason, M.D. Price, $1.50. 


Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins. 


Relations in their Higher Aspects. $2.00. 


Prenatal Culture. Being Suggestions 


to Parents. By A. E. Newron. 25 cents. 


Aids to Family Government; or, 
From the Cradle to the School. By BERTHA 
Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents, 


By J. 


MEYER. 


Youth; Its Care and Culture. 


MORIIMER GRANVILLE. Price, $1.00. 


Eating for Strength. Including the 
Science of Eating. Five hundred Receipts 
for Wholesome Cookery; One Hundred Re- 
ceipts for Delicious Drinks; One Hundred 
Ever-Recurring Questions Answered. 
M. L. HoLseroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


Marriage and Parentage. In Their 
Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 


in their Bearing on the Producing of Chil- | The Darwins. 


dren of Finer Health and Greater Ability. 
By M. L. Hotzroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

Our Girls, and Some of the Things 
They Ought to Know. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Foote’s Plain Home 
Medical Common Sense. By E. B. Foorr, 
M.D. Price, $1.50. 


| PRICE, z - = Ś 


By Gusray SCHLICKEYSEN. 


By 
Dio Lewis, M.D. Treating of the Sexual 


®Y| Gottlieb: His Life. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


83 Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 


An Antidote Analyzed, 


SHOWING THE 


Who Hav Imbibed Nothing Poison- 
ous, and- 
EXPOSING THE INCONSISTENCY 
CHRISTIANS GENERALLY. 


BY H. CLAY LUSE. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Oflice, 
43 Clinton Place, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit and Bread. A Natural and Sci-| TO CANVASS FOR A POPULAR LIBERAL 
A GOOD OPPORTUNLLY FOR Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 


WORK. 


An Appeal to Men} THOSE HAVING SOMI LEISURE TIME. 
in Behalf of Human Culture through a 
Wise: Parentage. By A. E. Newton. Price, 


Address “ PUBLISHER.” 
Care TRUTH SEEKER Company, 
33 Citnton Place, N. Y, 
36tf KAS 


FREETHSUGUT NOVEL». 


written Radical romance. By Wm. Mc- 
Donnet, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, ete. 500 pages. 
Price reduced. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 


$1.25. 
Family Creeds. By Wirr1am McDon- 
NELL, author of “Exeter Hall.” Price, 


cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 
Exeter Hall. ‘One of the most excit- 


ing romances of the day.” Price, paper 
60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


Nathaniel Vaughan. Priest and Man. 
A Radical novel of merked ability. Equal 
to George Eliot’s works. By FREDERIKA 
MACDONALD. 404 pages, $1.25. 


The Outcast. A deep, finely written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Wmwoop Reang, author of Martyr- 
dom of Man. 30 cents. 


earth, heaven, and hell. Beautifully 
written by S. P. Putnam. 25 cents. 


A Domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. Exmrna D. LENKER, au- 
thor of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Tak anaiGOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Hand-Book of Health Hints. - By E. | Author of “ Promethens,” “Gottlieb,” and “Ingersoll 


B. Foorz, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


and Jesus.” 
A Radical romance of pioneer life, delineating the vir- 


Science in Story; Teaches Anatomy, tnegof natnra! humanity as opposed to the hypocrisy of a 


Physiology, and Hygiene. 5 vols. in one. 
Price, $2.00; extra cloth, gold back, 5 vols, 
bound separately, $5.00. 


supernatural religion; crowded with Incident and full of 
progressiv ideas and the poetry of the future. 


PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


g a Nauscous Antidote to Those 


10 CTS. 


Agents for The Truth Seeker. 


ARIZONA. 
J. S. Mansfield, Tucson. 
: CALIFORNIA. ' 
A. Berenz, 140 Montgomery st., San Francisco 
Dr. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal. 
CANADA. 
W. B. Cooke, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto. 
James Foster, Welland, Ont. 
COLORADO. 
M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver. 
8. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denver. 
E. Keith, Animas City. 
CONNECTICUT. 
J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 
ILLINOIS. 
F. F. Follet, 302 State street, Chicago. 
KANSAS. 
Chris. Brown, Burlington. 
_ MAINE. 
B. C. Hussey, Oakfield, (Postoffice, Smyrna 


Mills). 
MARYLAND. 
Oliver P. Taw, 532 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
f MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chas. S. Coburn, 123 Essex street, Lawrence. 
Joseph Marsh, Northampton. 
MICHIGAN. 
S. D. Moore, Adrian. Box 465. 


pA Atwood, Eaton Rapids. 


MISSOURI, 
Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St. Louis. 
Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. 
NEBRASKA. 
Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago street, Omaha. 
OREGON. 
A. Erwin, Lebanon. 
B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
George Longford, 25 Otter st., Philadelphia. 
H. Clay Luse, Waynesburg. 
Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
W. F. Schade, 3706 Butler street, Pittsburgh. 
A, M. Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny City, 
TENNESSEE. 
Ferdinand Pfeister, Nashville. 
UTAH. 
James Ashman, Salt Lake City. 
D. F. Keeler, Park City. 
W. F. Reybould, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, Snowville. 
ENGLAND. 


It is “ not) Oharles Watts & Co., London, 


The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news denlers 
upon application. 


Ingersoll’s Works. 
The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


In five lectures, comprising, "The Gods," " Hum. 
boldt,” ‘thomas Paine,” "Individuality," aad “ Here. 
tics and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 

Including, "' Liberty for Man, Woman, and Child,’ 
‘*The Declaration of Independence,’ “About Farming 
in Inols;” “ The Grant Banquet,” * The Rey, Alexan- 


OF } der Clark,” “The Past Riscs before Me Like 4 Dream," 


and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll,” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 
The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 


Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


cloth, $2.00. 
What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 


per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col, Robert G, Ingersoll 


“The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States shonld read it. Ivory 
reader of the paper should gend for a dozen. 

Prico, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEK IER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


1y13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA, 
INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the i 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations. 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York, 
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Literature. 


New Books. 


The shelf whereon are laid the books sent 
to Tue TRUTH SEEKER office for review is piled 
high with recent publications. One man 
could not read them all as they appear even if 
in some moment of misguided enthusiasm he 
should decide to devote his life to that object. 
An exhaustiv review of all would make a vol- 
ume as large as the largest of them. We will 
mention them as they come: 

“ The Significance of Wagner's ‘ Parsifal ” is 
the title of an octavo pamphlet of 23 pages by 
E. E. Schlaeger, translated by Miss Coleman, 
and bearing the imprint, ‘‘ Minden i. Westf. 
J.C. C. Bruns’ Verlag, 1884.” The writer's 
object is to show that Wagner's aim in writ- 
ing the opera “Parsifal ” is “to save and pre- 
serve in the realms and by the magic power of 
art for future generations that one thing true 
and divine—the consciousness of which Chris- 
tianity has lost on account of the mass of 
dogmas heaped upon it.” In make-up this 
pamphlet is decidedly German. For price 
address the publisher as per imprint. 


“The Diet Question, Giving the Reason 
Why,” published by Fowler & Wells, has 99 
12mo. pages, and sells at this office for 25 
cents. This book givs the reason why some 
articles of diet are better than others, and 
shows that the best are the cheapest. The 
alleged relation of food to intellect and mor- 
als is touched upon, and the relativ value of 
different sorts of food is shown by analysis. 
The mechanical work is good and the type 
large and plain. Susanna W. Dobbs, M.D., is 
the author. 


An able defense of Evolution and Positiv- 
ism is that of W. D. Le Sueur, B.A., entitled, 
“ Evolution and the Positiv Aspects of Modern 
Thought: in Reply to the Bishop of Ontario’s 
Second Lecture on Agnosticism.” The print 
is good; pp. 43. Price, probably, 25 cents. 
The pamphlet bears the stamp of the Mon- 
treal [Can.] Pioneer Freethought Club. 


Dr. J. L. York, known and honored through- 
out the great West as a Liberal orator, has 
published a volume of ‘‘ Freethought Lectures 
and Poems” in green and gold’binding, dedi- 
cated to his wife, Permelia Ann York. The 
Lectures and most of the Poems are original, 
and all are good. The volume comprises 160 
pages, elegantly printed. A portrait of the 
author faces the title page, and he is a hand- 
some man. ‘I'he price of the book is $1. 
Sold at Tue TRUTH SEEKER office. 


Two pamphlets are at hand from Benj. R. 
‘Tucker, of Boston, publisher. The first is a 
poem by Wilfred Scawen Blunt—printed, ac- 
cording to promis, in the highest style of the 
art—-entitled, ‘The Wind and the Whirlwind.” 
It is a lament and a prophecy. Judging from 
the poem, Mr. Blunt ranks with Shelley as a 
poet. The price is 25 cents.——The second 
is ‘An Anarchist on Anarchy,” by Elisee 

Reclus, followed by ‘‘A Sketch of the Crimi- 

nal Record of the Author,” by E. Vaughan. 
(Price 10 cents.) It isa lamentable fact that 
most men who hav endeavored to serve the 
people hav had criminal records. The his- 
tory of Reclus’s is told in strong, Victor Hugo- 
like language. Anarchists are audacious fel- 
lows, and win admiration for their bravery 
even if they meet with little sympathy for 
their cause. ‘‘An Anarchist on Anarchy ” will 
giv the reader an idea of what Anarchists are 
trying to do. 

Before the Arkwright Club of New England 
Mr. Robert P. Porter gave an address on 
‘Protection and Free Trade To-Day.” This 
is now published in pamphlet form and sells 
for 10 cents. The ground taken is highly pro- 
tectiv. A circular accompanying the pamphlet 
sent to this office says: “ For several years astu- 
dent of the industrial progress of the West, and 
author of one of the most useful works on that 
section; for three years in charge of an impor- 
tant division of the census, next a member of 
the tariff commission; and then sent abroad 
for eighteen months, by the New York Tribune, 
to investigate the condition of labor in Great 
Britain and the Continent, thé words of the 
author of the address on the tariff will carry 
weight with those anxious for a practical view 
of the tariff question.” 

Here is a big book on ‘‘ The Abolition of the 
Presidency,” by Henry C. Lockwood, of the 
New York Bar, published by Worthington, of 
this city. It it written in support of the idea, 
substantially, recommended to the attention 
of Liberals at the seventh Annual Congress of 
the National Liberal League, namely, “‘ Aboli- 
tion of the one-man power created in the form 
of the presidency of the United States, and 


the substitution of a revocable executiv coun- 
cil therefor.” The writer believes that the 
trend of governmental evolution is in the di- 
rection here indicated. ‘The book contains 
815 octavo pages, printed on heavy paper. 
Price, $2. 


“Notes on the Opium Habit,” by Asa P. 
Meylert, M.D., Member of the Medical So- 
ciety of the County of New York, etc., is an 
argument on the question of interdicting the 
use of narcotics, and treatment of the habit, 
which habit the writer condemns. Thirty- 
seven 12mo. pages; paper, 40 cents. 


Mr. David Reeves Smith, a member of the 


Liberal Club, is the author of a work entitled 
‘ Ownership and Sovereignty: An Outline of 
a True Republic.” This book appears before 
the public heartily recommended, by Wendell 
Phillips in a letter to Edward Gordon Clarke, 
who had taken upon himself the task of writ- 
ing the Introduction. Mr. Phillips regarded 
the work, to quote his own words, ‘fas one 
of rare ability and great value; sure to set 
many men to thinking and likely to win the 


assent of many.” The type and pages are 
large, the latter numbering 136. - Price, $2. 


‘“ The Co-operative Commonwealth in Its 
Outlines: An Exposition of Modern Socialism,” 
by Lawrence Gronlund, is a book that de- 
serves a more extended notice than we are 
at present able to giv it in these columns. 
The New York Sun devotes two columns to a 
review of the work; from which we quote the 
following: 

‘The best account of German or state So- 
cialism that we hav seen in English is con- 
tained in a book called ‘‘ The Co-operative 
Commonwealth,” by Laurence Gronlund (Lee 
& Shepard). This little volume, of some 280 
pages, sets forth with admirable conciseness 
and distinctness all the leading tenets of the 
Socialistic philosophy and political economy, 
for which the inquisitiv reader has been hith- 
erto compelled to ransack a multitude of 
books and pamphlets for the most part printed 
in the German language. Whether one is 
disposed to look hopefully or distrustfully at 
the new social order, formulated by Carl 
Marx, and advocated by Lassalle, no Ameri- 
can reader who desires to be well informed 
can afford to neglect the lucid, learned, and 
often eloquent exposition which Mr. Gron- 
lund offers us.” 


Mr. Gronlund has the indorsement, we be- 
lieve, of the leaders in the Socialistic move- 
ment of the day, and is regarded as among 
the ablest of its expositors. Price of ‘‘The 
Co-operative Commonwealth,” $1.50. 


“ The Fallacies in ‘Progress and Poverty,’” 
by William Hanson, is, according to the pub- 
lishers, who hav the advantage over us of hav- 
ing read it: 

“A bold attack by a clear-headed observer 
and most candid writer on leading points and 
arguments made by Mr. Henry George in his 
well-known ‘Progress and Poverty’ and ‘So- 
cial Problems.’ His sharp logic brings into 
clear light the errors that mar the reasoning of 
the books above named, and shows how incon- 
sistent and impracticable are the methods of 
reform advised therein. The work is written 
for the people, from the point of view of the 
practical man and Christian philosopher.” 

The author cannot see that God is the author 
of misery; rather must it, he says, be traced to 
a transgression of his laws. Nor, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, does the recognition of or a 
belief in asupreme being detract in the least 
from the scientific quality of his essays. Ag- 
nosticism, he admits, “‘has its legitimate uses 
and merits respect.” A Christian philosopher 
fair enough to make this admission, it may be 
presumed, will deal justly with whatever sub- 
ject he may treat upon. Price of ‘* The Falla- 
cies of ‘ Progress and Poverty,’” $1.00. 

“The Conventional Lies of Our Civiliza- 
tion,” is the title of a book that has been pro- 
hibited in Europe, and translated and pub- 
lished in America by L. Schick, of Chicago. 
The edition before us is ‘‘ from the German of 
Max Nordau.” As will be seen by the title, 
Mr. Nordau opens up a large field, in which he 
could scarcely be embarrassed for want of ma- 
terial. He finds lies to talk about in religion, 
in monarchy and aristocracy, in politics, econ- 
omy, and matrimony, besides general miscel- 
laneous lies. While these are all mercilessly 
exposed, it is by no means certain that the au- 
thor has not originated new ones. Paper, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50. 

‘* Antichrist " desires to say a good word for 
Sister Slenker’s “ Little Lessons” for children. 
They are most of them judiciously selected 
from choice articles in a standard encyclope- 
dia. Mrs. Antichrist has read some of them 
and has commended the book to her nephew, 
who, though he has not been to school, is able 
at seven years of age to read, understand, and 
profit by such ‘‘ Lessons.” Price, 20 cts., pa- 
per; 15 cts., boards. Order them of Elmina 
D, Slenker, Snowville, Pulaski Co., Va. 


Professor Nathaniel N. Pierce, ‘‘ Psycho- 
metric Counselor and Healing Medium, of 
Philmont, N. Y., formerly of Putnam, Conn.,” 
sends a 34-page 4x6 pamphlet entitled, 
“ Directions for cleansing the Blood and Cur- 
ing all Forms of Disease that the Human 
Family is Subject To, Without the Use of Any 
Medicin Whatever.” The writer thinks the 
question is settled that “doctors of medicin 
must go.” The publication in question is an 
endeavor to help turn the rascals out. Thirty 
cents is the sum charged for the work—cheap 
enough if it will save doctors’ bills. ` 


Fifteen cents in stamps will buy Professor 
J. W. Caldwell’s pamphlet (52 pages, 7x4 1-2) 
entitled, “The ‘Delusion’ of Spiritualism 
Compared with a Belief in the Bible. If the 
History of the Creation and Fall of Man is 
Not True, There is No Need of a Jesus to 
Save from the Fall, which is Proven Untrue 
by the Bible Itself, ‘So Plain that a Wayfar- 
ing Man may not Err Therein.’ How to Obtain 
the Best Spiritual Phenomena. Instructions 
for Becoming a Medium for All Kinds of Man- 
ifestations, Including Full Materialization. A 
Sharp Reply tothe Ungentlemanly and Violent 
Tirade of Talmage. A Valuable Book for All 
Spiritualists to Read or Loan to their Skepti- 
cal Neighbors or Friends.” That is the title of 
it. The author would like to loan this book 
to those who are willing to read and circulate 
it. His address is 401 Center St., Meriden, 
Conn. 


“Rome in America,” published by Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York, givs the views of the 
Rev. Justin D. Fulton, D.D., of Brooklyn, on 
papacy. The cover bears this significant sen- 
tence from Pope Pius IX.: “ The only country 
in the world where I am really pope is the 
United States of America.” A portr&it and 
sketch of the life of Dr. Fulton are given. One 
hundred and sixty-four pages, with index. 
Price, in paper, 35 cents: Address The Truth 
Seeker Company. 


“Rules of the Theosophical Society [of 
India], together with an Explanation of Its 
Objects and Principles.” By the General 
Council—Damodar K. Mavalankar and Morti- 
mer Marble, Recording Secretaries, Madras, 
India. 

The name of no author is given to a sub- 
stantial 90-page pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Biblical 
Anthology: A Collection of Passages Illustrat- 
ing the Purity and Morality of the Bible.” 
The word ‘‘ anthology” means, as here used, 
a collection of beautiful passages. The work 
of this unknown compiler has been anticipated 
by the publication of “The Holy Bible 
Abridged.” 


“Thoughts on Religion,” by Thomas Doug- 
las, of Warren, O., is a strong argument 
against the Christian superstition. ‘‘Relig- 
ion,” he says, “is superstition in fashion; su- 
perstition is religion out of fashion.” With 
epitaph of author. Address as above. 


‘í THE BIBLE ANALYZED.” 


Mr. Eprror: Some weeks ago I received from 
your office a large and beantifully bound book 
bearing the above title. I hav examined it with 
care, and I now take pleasure in saying that in 
clearness of style and sledge-hammer logic, it 
surpasses any work on theology that I ever 
read. The author, Col. John R. Kelso, is pe- 


culiarly skilful in forcing his opponents into 


dilemmas in, which, choose whichever horn 
they may, they are hopelessly lost. They might 
as well try to refute the multiplication table as 
to try to refute his arguments. This book 
will undoubtedly do much toward the break- 
ing down of superstitious bigotry and intoler- 
ance, and the building up of universal mental 
liberty. No Liberal should be without it, 
and every Liberal should do what he can to 
place it before the world generally. Let us all 
help in this good work. 

Although, as stated above, I hav carefully 
examined this book, I did not need to do so to 
know its merits. A portion of it was written 
in my house, and J read it in manuscript. For 
many years I hav known the author intimately, 
two of these years as a guest in my own house; 
and knowing his excellence as a man in all 
the relations of life, I love him as a brother, 
and feel a brother's interest in his success in 
the great and good work in which he is so ear- 
nestly engaged. J.D. HARP. 

Modesto, Cal. 

“ The Bible Analyzed,” as well as Col. Kelso’s 
other works, is published by the Truth Seeker 
Company, 33 Clinton Place, New York city, and 
may be obtained of the publishers or the 
author himself at Modesto, Cal. Price $3.00. 

Mr. Epiror: We believe it impossible that 
anyone not hopelessly blinded by orthodoxy 


| can read ‘‘ The Bible Analyzed” without en- 


thusiasm, or without desiring to encourage 
others to partake of its excellence. Opening 
it at random, as we did on several occasions, 
the attention is at once riveted by paragraphs 
worthy to be used as missionary documents in 
the cause of Freethought. 

So clearly is every point brought forth 
that from any page may be taken a forcible 


sermon on some weakness of the subject in 
hand. Yet the general aim of the work is not 
at all impaired by the finish given ‘to its com- 
ponent parts, but is rather ennobled by it, as 
the care given by the builder to each stone in- 
sures the perfection of the building. ‘The 
Bible Analyzed ” is precisely what its name in- 
dicates—a taking apart and an examination of 
every particle of assumed evidence in the 
foundation on which faith in the book rests; 
and it seems that no portion has escaped a 
rigid though calm investigation. 

We would urge upon all friends of Free- 
thought the perusal of this book. If you can 
afford to hav but one Liberal work in your 
library, you will find that this one treats of all 
the vital questions of the theme. Procure it 
if you hav several Freethought works, for you 
will find some new thought on every page. - 
Hav it, no matter what degree of development 
you may hav attained in Liberalism, and we 
are not afraid to assure you of satisfaction 
from your purchase. Eva V. COLLINS. 

Idaho Springs, Col. 


NOW READY! 
THE MAGNIFICENT 


COLORED 
LITHOGRAPH 


—OF THE— 


D. W. BENNETT MONUMENT, 


PRINTED IN SEVEN COLORS ON THE 
BEST LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
SIZE, 22 1 x 284. 


THE BRONZE MEDALLION 


PRINTS AS LARGE A8 A CABINET PHOTOGRAPH, 
THUS GIVING NOT ONLY A PICTURE OF 


THE MONUMENT, BUT AN ACCURATE 


LIKENESS OF D. M. BENNETT. 


The lithograph is designed for fram- 
ing, and will be a treasure for all Lib- 
erals. 


Sent, postpaid, and securely wrapped, 
to subscribers to the Monument Fund 
for 30 cents; to others, 50 cents. Ad- 
dress this office. 


ANOTHER NEW BOOK: 
New! Eloqueat! Elegant! Splendid! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PROSE POEMS 


And Selections, 


BY 5 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


This new book is a gem. It is a model in 
every respect. In fact, one of the richest, 
brightest, best ever issued. 

It contains, besides the celebrated ‘‘ Deco- 
ration Day Oration,” never before published, 
and all the famous “tributes” heretofore | 
printed in various shapes, but never brought 
together till now, many other gems selected 
from the speeches, arguments, lectures, let- 
ters, table-talks und day-to-day conversations 
of the author. 

The work is designed for, and will be ac- 
cepted by, admiring friends as a rare per- 
sonal souvenir. To help it serve this purpose, 
a fine steel portrait, with autograph fac simile, 
has been prepared especially for it, 

In the more elegant styles of binding, this 
volume is eminently suited for presentation 
purposes, for any season or occasion. 

In workmanship the volume is a master- 
piece. The type is large and beautiful; the 
paper heavy and richly tinted; the presswork 
faultless; and the binding, as perfect as the 
best materials and skill can produce. The 
book is quarto in size, and contains 248 pages, 
No item of expense has been spared to make 
the work worthy of author and public. 

PRICES: 
Silk-cloth, beveled edge; ilt back and side, $250 
Half-calf, mottled edges, elegant library style, 4 60 
Full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, T 50" 
Full tree calf, highest possible atyle and finish, 9 00 

Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt o 
price. THE TRUTH SEEKER, = 

33 Clinton Pl., New York, 


BY 
John R, Kelso, A.M, 


CONTENTS: 


The Old Testament.—The New Testament.—The 
Creation.—The Deluge.—The Exodus.—The Mira- 
cles of the Bible.—The Errors of the Bible.—The 
Prophecies.—The Devil or Satan of the Btble.—The 
Heaven and the Hell of the. Bible.—The Sabbath of 
the Bible.—The God of the Bible.—The Messiah or 
Savior. 

Crown octavo, 833 pp. Splendidly executed. Sent 
by mall, post paid. Price, $3.00. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Pl., New York. 


THIRD EDITION, 


BIBLE MYTHS 


AND THEIR 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison of the Old and New estament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous iliustrations. 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common with other na- 
tions; and then trace them to their evident originand 
explain their meaning. F 

“ It has long been acknowledged by the most emi- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far as we 
Know, the present is the first complete and scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.” —Boston Cour- 
ter, 

“Never before has there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one just published 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.’’—Boston Times. 

“It is unquestionably true that the results of a 
Tationalistic study of the Christian scriptures are 
nowhere else so accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—W, Y. Sun. 


1 Vol, Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. 
Price, - ». + a = $3.00 


- Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


D. M. BENNETT’S LAST WORK. 


A TRUTH SEEKER 


Around the World 


FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 


With a steel plate engraving of the author in Vol. I. 
and each volume illustrated with forty-seven cuts. 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 


Late editor of THE TRUTH Sxuxex, author of “ A Truto 
Seeker in Kurope,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “The World's Sages, Think- 
ers, and Reformers,” ‘Champions of 

the Church,” etc., etc. 
Handsomely bound in red cloth, 36.50; 
in leather, red edges, 39.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, 310.50. 

Readers of THE TRUTH SEEKER know the circumstances 
under which this work was written. The ‘last. words 
penued by the great author were for the fourth volume 
which waa nearly completed at bis death, and which will 
now contain an account of his world-lameuted death and 
burial, Mua. Beunett was a very pattent and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customs of tue different peo- 
ples of the many places he visited, The every-day 
life of all nations is laid before the reader by one who has 
visited them and beheld them with his own eyes. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 
the various countries he visited, and the morality of so. 
called pagan nations is coutrasted with the morality of 
Christian countries, much te the detriment of the latter 
The work isa 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 
should be in every Liberal’s library Besides its intrinsic 
worth it is a memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and clearness of his writings. 

Address 7HE 1RUIH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, 
New York city. 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE, 


Its Scientific Solution, 


WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 


ANOTHER GREAT WORK 


JESUS CHRIST A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


How the Pagar Priests of Rome Originated 
Ohristianity. 


Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and Chemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, England. 


Price, boards, 15 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


W 
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LADIES’ MAGNETIO JACKET, Price, $18, 
TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convince’ that our claims are correct in every particular, 
and that your ailments can be eradicated without the ala of MEDIOIN, 
THE AOME OF PERFECTION: 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in | Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


One Week. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 
Dg. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 


debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 


pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing asuit of your MAGNETIO CLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hay 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Oom- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hay experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hay in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure. Yours respectfuliy, 
WM. H. OLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case Of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate OATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from alady who had been sufferlng for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 
In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose of 
Consult us when your physician tells you he can do nothinog 


were as 9 to 1 against recovery. 
medicin since putting on the appliances. 
for you; it will pay you. 


Dk. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping,jall of whom declared that I had an Ovarian J umor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the Knife. 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called to the Eureka Magnetic Appliances, 
will catch at astraw, 80 did I catch ai this faint hope of a cure. 
From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now Iam 
Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. 
MBS. MABY J. STEWART, 


your appliances. 


as well as I ever was in my life. 


before were constipated, are now regular. 


Gratefully yours, 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 


market, they impart no shocks and leaves no gores. 


PRICE LIST. 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHIN 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 


EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 


Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


471 West Madison Street, 


591 


Marriage and Divorce, 
By R. D. Westbrook, D D, LL.B, 


Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?” 


CONTENTS: 

The True Ideal of Marriage. 

Free Love. 

The History of Marriage. 

The Old Testament Divorce Law. 

The New Testament on Divorce, 

Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 

Rational Deductions from Established Principles 

Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 

Prevention Better than Cu’e. ` 

Price, 50 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. For sal 
at this office. 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


33 Clinton Place, New}York. 


“ANTICHRIST.” 
Proving conclusivly that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST- 
His birth, life, trial, execution, ete.—ia a myth. 


TRUTH SEEKER Otice. 
83 Clinton Place, New York- 


God and the State, 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 


Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 

WITH A PREFACE BY 
OARLO OAFIERO AND ELISEE REOLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
52 pages, octavo. Price 15cents, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Olinton Place, New York. 


THE 


PERPETUAL CALENDAR, 


Working the Year of Science 
And the Common Computations. 


An Almanac Forever, 

Showin» the day of the week for asy day of the 
month for all time Last and present and 10 come, 
and other usuful luformation. Price, 40 cents; three 
for $1, Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


EVERY PAIR 


letter or in person free of charge. Send 


for Illustrated Pamphlet. 
Price. $2.00. 


Chicago, I. 


THESE APPLIANCES ARE 


Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
DE. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir; After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
pounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Doc. 15, 1882. 
DE. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
On. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hay since Tresday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon, Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, When applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 
BY MALL POS'T-PALD. 


=e 


KNOW THYSELE, af 


` RMA 


A Great Medical Work on Manticad! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 126 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is juvalua- 
ble. So found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is Such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
icul Association, to the oflicers of which he refers. 

‘This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the afflicted for rellet. 1t 
will beaefit all.— London Lancet. 

‘There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian 
instructor, or clergyman.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
ay ge nronio and obstinate diseases that hay 
ba ifler © Skill of all other physicians HEAL a 


SHULLSEBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 
to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 


About six months ago I grewrapldly 


As a drowning man 
Four months ago I purchased a_suit,of 


I remain, 


e a ialty. Such t ted ve 
Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 without an instance of failure. THY F 
Gentlemen’s Belts « S - 6.00 lyr48 = Mention this paper. SEL 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, - + 600 
Sciatic Appliances,each, - - 5.00 +; 
Leg Belts, each, -° - - 4.00 DR. FELLOWS aes 
Ne 8a regular. educat- 
Knee Caps, each, -. -. -. 3.00 : SNN ed aud legally quali- 
Wristlets, each, - . 1.50 fled physician, and 
s, CCCSBTIUL 
See in capi, - - - A We as Dis practico wili 
adies Jacke - - $ . i \ Vi prevo: as for 
V wenty years treated 
Gentlemen’s Vests, = . - 15.00 N y exclusivly all Winpases 
Superfine Insoles, - - - 1.00 N or me Bezuel Or 
Children’s garments upon application. stands _ pre-ominont, 
Ma Sa TRTO ENGT 
MMs 6 
Any of the above garments senttoany address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money as the result of self- 
if they are not as represented in every respect. Ifyouare uncertain as to what would best suit your case abuse in youth and 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. hile our sexual excesses in ma- 


appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magneticquality isa hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and ail other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore : 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


wot ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we can say with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


sadr: gs for turtner ipformaticn, DB. L. TENNEY, 
471 Wost Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


At 


4 turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexua} 
A power,renderlng mar- 


Tiage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his “ Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“ Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” ly3 


by R 

«cy iiedicni Compound and Linpeot es 
4 Bosstlo Supporter Truss tn from 3Y i $ 
we Goya, Reliable references given. Bert 
stamp for circular, and say in waat payer 
ycu owa my advertissmins. Address 


Gane. 
WA. Golllnga,dim\tartle,sotecwe Ue, EL. 


K 


Gems of Thanght. 


Or course a man will accept the evidence of per- 
sons with whom he is acquainted, and whom he 
knows to be men Of veracity, when they make a 
statement that is probable, that is not impossible; 
but from this it does not follow that he should be- 
lieve persons wholly unknown to him when ther 
proclaim utter Impossibilities.—D. M. Bennett. 


oe 


TRUTH must be investigated without any side 
glance to the consequences which that investigation 
may hav upon our hopes. Our faith is sure to fall 
usin the hour of trial if we hav based it on con- 
sclously or suspectedly fallacious grounds, and main- 
tained it by wilfully closing our eyes to the flaws in 
its foundations.— Greg’s Creed of Christendom. 


ATHEOLOGY which defends itself by forbidding or 
limiting inquiry, and by taboolng reason, must nec- 
essarily be an unreasonable theology. ft declares 
itself to se devoid of reason in its very condemnation 
of reason. If it were itself rational, it would hav no 
objection to being submitted to the test of reason 
andinquiry, ‘Things porn of the light do not fear the 
light. —Sunderland’s Orthodoxy. 


Ir you should ask me what God Is, or what his 
character and nature are, I should follow the exam- 
ple of Simonides, who, when Hiero the tyrant pro- 
posed the same qnestion to him, desired a day to 
consider it, When he required his answer the next 
day, Simonides begged two days more, and as he 
kept constantly desiring double the number which 
he had required before, instead of giving the an- 
swor, Hiero with surprise asked him his meaning in 
doing so. ‘‘ Because,” says he, “the longer I medi- 
taie upon It, the more obscure it appears to me.’”’— 
Cicero. 

FEW hav sufficient knowledge and firmness to re- 
lingulsh all thoughts of surviving thelr mortality ; 
men are ignorant upon the subject, and imagin that 
some sense of thelr existence wlll remain after 
death; with such pertinacity do they cling to the 
frail body that 1s about to be consigned to the grave. 
Whatever bas changed its form, has undergone dis- 
solution; the former form has disappeared—tin fact, 
certain bodies are only distributed among other 
bodies, and thus their organization and identity are 
destroyed. Inthe slow lapse of time oven the aspect 
of the world changes; no one thing romains perpet- 
ually the same. —Lucretius. 


EARTH, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to bo resolved to earth again; 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine Individual belng, shalt thou go 
To mt« forever with the eloments; 

To be a brother to the Insensible rock 

Aud to the sluggish clod which the rude swain 

Turns with his share and treads upon. 
—Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 


JESUS CHRIST, like Mohammed, provided only two 
abodes for the souls of men: cx» in heaven with his 
father, the other iP ue, Where the fire was nevov 
quenched, it was felt, however, by the general 
Cnrisdan world that this sharp separation of all 
mankind into black and white, goats and sheep, was 
quite untenable. Hence the Catholic institution of 
purgatory, which, whatever may be said against it, 
isa wise and liberal modification of the harsh doc- 
trm of Christ, affording a resource for the vast in- 
termediate mats who are neither wholly virtuous 
nor wholly wicked, and providing an agreeable ex- 
erelse for that natural plety which prompts us to 
mingle the names of departed friends in our devo- 
tions, whether (as la Africa) to pray to them, or (as 
in Europe) to pray for them.—Amberley. 


TOERE is no great merit in iaking care of one's 
own Interests, Whether it be in this world or the 
next. The msn who leads a truly religious life in 
order to go to heaven is not more to be admired than 
the man who leads a regular and industrious life tn 
order to muke a fortune in the clty; and the man 
who endeavors to secure A celestial inheritance by 
going to church, and by reading chapters in the 
Bible, and by having family prayers, and by saying 
graco in falsetto whh eyes hypocritically closed for 
turned up, like a duck’s in a thunder-storm], is not 
above the level of those who fawn and flatter at orl- 
ental courts in order to obtain a monopoly or an ap- 
polntment,— Winwood Reade. 


SCIENCE 1s, I believe, nothing but trained and or- 
ganized common sense, differing from the latter only 
as a veteran may differ from a raw recruit; and its 
methods differ from those of common sense only so 
far as Lhe guardsman’s cut and thrust differ from 
the manner in which a savage wields his club. The 
primary power is the same in each caso, and per- 
haps the untutored savage has the more brawny arm 
of the two, The roal advantage lles in the polntand 
posh of the swords nan’s weapon, in the trained 
eye quick to spy out the Weakness of the adyersary; 
in the ready hand prompt to follow it In the instant, 
But, after all, the sword exercise Is only the hewing 
aud poking of the club-man developed and perfected. 
— Huxley. 


THE good man not only will not dare to do, he will 
not even alow himaclf to think, what he dares not 
proclatra.— Cicero 


RELIGIOUS liberty had not then (the Middle Ages) 
heen born; but the priests from whom our medis- 
val ancestors learned the duty of persecution them- 
selvs learned it from the Jewish books, which pre- 
scribe the wholesale massacer of the people in idol- 
atrous cities, and punish with d-ath by stoning the 


Please eut this petition out, attach it to a blank sheet of paper, sign your 
name and address to it, get all your friends and neighbors to do the same, and 
then send it to this office. . ` 


A PETITION FOR STATE SECULARIZATION. 


To the Honorable Senators and Members of the House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress : 


A republican form of government being based on liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, as both means and end, involves the separation of Church and State, 
whose union is the worst form of class-legjslation and the most infallible sign of 
arbitrary power. A house divided against’ itself cannot stand. The institutions 


worship of strange gods, blasphemy, Sabbath-break- 
ing, and every kind of olfense against religion, The 
Most hideous of all Christian superstitlons—wittch- 
burning—flowed from the game source.— Toronto 
Bystander (April). 


THAT science and criticism, acting —thanks to the 
liberty of opinion won by polttical effort—with a free- 
dom never known before, hay delivered us from a 
mass of dark and degrading superstitions, we own 
with heartfelt thankfulness to the deliverers, and in 
the firm conviction that the removal of false beliefs, 
and of the authorliles and institutions founded on 
them, can lob prove, in the end, anything buta bloss- 
ing to mankind.— Goldwin Smith. 


of this Commonwealth should be made homogeneous throughout, Impartial 
protection of all citizens in their equal rights and liberties, by encouraging the 
free movement of mind, promotes the establishment of truth in whatever direc- 
tion. Any infringement by government of this absolute equality of its citizens 
is the parent of manifold evil, a national crime committed against that natural 
“ justice ” which, as the Constitution declares, this government was founded to 
“establish.” 

And yet, though the first amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States says, “ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” there does exist a union of Church and 
State, which gives to Christianity moral and material aid, and so proscribes 
other religions and forms of belief and unbelief, while taxing these algo for the 
support of that special religion. 

The ways in which this old alliance between Church and State still survives 
among us are: l 

1. Recognition of God and Christianity in State Constitutions. 

2. Exemption of Church property from taxation. 

3. Appropriations of public money for sectarian purposes. 

4. Religious exercises, as the reading of the Bible, ete., in the public schools. 

5. Laws enforcing the observance of the Sabbath on the authority of the 
Bible. i 

6. Religious test-oaths in courts of justice and on instalment into office. 

7. Chaplaincies in the Legislature, the Army, and the Navy. 

8. Fast and Thanksgiving Proclamations, which contain theological ideas 
that may or may not be acceptable to the citizen. 

9. The vague and indeterminate sense in which the words civil and sac red 
are used when applied to the marriage contract; and the appeal to God or the 
Holy Scriptures by some of the states, as the final authority on marriage. 

10. Making morality subject to church dogma, by describing it as Chris- 
tian, instead of natural, morality. 

11. The license rather than liberty given to religion by the first amendment 
to the United States Constitution, by forbidding Congress to make any law 
“ prohibiting the free exercise thereof,’ which, means really “ the free exercise ” 
of whatever anyone chooses to call “ religion.” 

The necessity for this separation of Church and State is more apparent now 
than ever before, because of the still greater diversity of religious beliefs, the 
many forms of dissent from the religion which receives State patronage, and the 
growing signs of sectarian strife and ambition in the arena of politics. And 
emphasis needs to be given to the fact that the union of Church and State is 
a great hindrance to the employment of right methods in dealing with many questions 
of reform now demanding attention. And most essential is it at all times, and 
especially in the present, in order to secure for the law its due respect and 
observance, that the people’s representatives should exhibit the strictest fidelity 
to their trusts by following the law in its letter and spirit. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that immediate action be taken by the 
law-making power to bring into harmony the theory and practice of our govern- 
ment in making the following principle a part of the fundamental law of the 
land by amendment to the United States Constitution: 

The total separation of Church and State, by prohibiting Congress or 
any State, County, Municipality, or Township from enacting any law that 
infringes the rights of conscience, or favors any practices in the name of 
religion, or of aught else, that interfere with private right or the public 
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JOHN E. REMSBURG. 
URITED STATES AND CANADA 


Revised and Enlarged. 
From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


—OF— 


Price, 10 CTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


EKHEIRD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 


TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

COMPARED AND REVISED. The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 

$ tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 

By M. E. B I LL I N G S, the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 

AUTHOR OF tion; the Church and Science; the Church 


and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozon at least. Address 


TRE TRUTE SEREKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


| Sent by Mall for Fifty cents. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. | ADDRESS THIS OF FIUCk 


“PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
“ HOLY CROSS,” 


AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles?” 

fT. O. LELAND, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the bock and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can he.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


; @uids and Gade. 


A BOSTON girl never speaks of the ‘naked truth.’ 
She refers to it as “truth divested of apparel.” _ 


“Has George proposed yet, Emily?” “No, ma; 
but he did the next thing to it lastevening.” “What 
did he do?’. “ He asked me if I thought paregoric 
injurious to teething children.” 


“You did not pay very close attention to the ser- 
mon, I fear, this morning.” ‘Oh, yes, I did, 
mamma.’”’ ‘ Well, what did the minister say?” 
“ He sald the picnic would start at ten o'clock Thurs- 
day morning, and oh, ma, can I go?’ 


“My dear, did you hear that Deacon 8. fell asleep 
during the sermon last Sunday and tumbled out of 
his pew?” “I did not,” she said. ‘Yes, it’s fact. 
The deacon is a very lucky man.” ‘Why?’ she 
asked. ‘ Becauso when he fell out of his pew he 
struck aisle, you know.” 


MASKED hugging patties are popular at church 
fairs in Missouri. By paying fifteen cents a man 18 
allowed to hug a girl, bnt he is first blindfolded. It 
makes a man awful mad, however, to find, on re 
moving the bandage from his eyes, that he has 
been hugging hisown wife. Still, there’s a novelty 
about it. 


A WIDOW was taking the fresh air in Central Park 
With her two children, when she meta former lover, 
with whom she entered into conversation. “I am 
completely broken up, Amelia,” he said, seizing ‘her 
hand. “There is no telling what I might not say 
and doif it were not for these children.” ‘“Chil- 
dren,” said the fond mother, pushing them away, 
‘run over yon der where the goat carriages are, and 
play until I send for you.’’ 


LEW CAMPBELL, the “One Spoon Baking Powder” 
Man, who travels South, is, as those who know him 
will testify, quite a plous young man, and recently 
he was invited by a lady to dinner, The guests 
were all seated, and the lady, turning to Lew, sald: 
“ Mr. Campbell, will you ask a blessing ?” “ Wha— 
wha—wha—t beg your pardon, madam,” ho stam- 
mered, dropping his napkin and his jaw at the same 
time. ‘Will you please ask a blessing?” she re- 
peated. Then she bowed her head, and so did 
everybody else, and poor Lew looked down at his 
Plate and stuttered; ‘Lor—Lord, hav mercy on 
these poor vittles. Amen.” 


“ YES,” said the editor to the new political writer, 
*‘your article in some regards is very Well written, 
but there are fatal objections to printing it as it 
stands. Unless you can fix it over a little we shall 
be obliged to reject it. Yes, the premises are all cor- 
rect and your argument is perfect, but then you hav 
neglected to say anything about the political cal- 
dron beginning to boil, or the marshaling of the 
clans, or the tramp of the cohorts, or the grand up- 
rising of the people in support of our man, or the 
political death of the other fellow. ‘These little mat- 
ters seem to you, perhars, of no consequence, but 
they arejessential, sir, indispensably essential, to a 
political article, sir, and without them a political 
article isn’t worth the paper it is written upon.” 


H. W. BEECHER’S change of heart in regard to sup- 
porting Cleveland, as-Mr. Lincoln wonld say, re- 
minds a writer in Scissors of a little story. In the 
good old Knickerbocker days in New York, a Dutch 
judge had three brother Dutchmen brought before 
him for being drunk. ‘he first, being called, was 
by his judgeship asked: ‘“ Hans, vhas you drunk ?” 
“Yes, shudge, lvhas drunk.” ‘And vhat did yon 
got drunk on?” asked the judge. ‘ Rum,” said the 


culprit. ‘Den I fines you ten dollars.” ‘The next 
acknowledged getting drunk on beer. ‘‘Den,” said 
the judge, "I fines you five dollars.” The third 


pleading guilty, was asked: “Vhat did you get 
drunk on?” “1 got drunk on punch,” he answered. 
After a little reflection and a long breath, the judge 
said: **You got drunk on punch, den I fines you 
noding at all, for I gets drunk on punch myself 
sometimes.” 


THE SONG OF THE SEASON. ` 


Gaily the candidate 
Seeketh the bar, 
Where thirsty citizens 
Throng from afar, 
Singing, ‘‘ In search of thee 
Hither we come, 
Candidate, candidate, 
Set up the rum.” 


Hark! ’tis the candidate 
Calls them by name; 

Up to the parapet 
Swiftly they come. 

And still his song’s heard 
All through the din— 

“ Thizz times it’s zon me, 

Se’mm muppagin i” 


“I GAN remember,” said Henry Ward Beecher, 
“when I received an old cow in payment for a bad 
debt, It was a very bad dobt, and I came to consider 
it a bad payment. She was a thin cow, but the 
former owner sald she was better than she looked. 
being across between the Jersey and the Durham, 
She looked ag if she might hav been a cross between 
an old hair trunk andl an abandoned hoopskirt. I 
kept the brute three days, and no one, except, per- 
haps, Lieut, Atwell, could ever appreciate the suffer- 
ing I endured in that time. The first night she 
broke through the fence and reduced toa pulp all 
the underciothing belonging to my next-door nelgh- 
bor. She put her horns through my bath tub and 
ate up all my geraniums. She was to giv three gal- 
lons of milk a day, but she seemed short just then 
and never had that to spare whilewoe kept her. The 
second day she walked Into the kitchen, upset a pan 
of butter and a tub of lard. ‘Then she fell down & 
well, and when I got her out, at a cost of $5, she 
took the colic, whooping cough, or something, and 
kept us awake all night. Nota green thing was left 
in my garden; my nelghbor’s peach-trees and the 
rope on which his underwear grew were as bare of 
fruit as a singletree, and he did not hav a twig of 
shrubbery left. My neighbor came over to see me, 


and said: ‘Now, I don’t desire any quarrel, but I 
want you to keep your cow out of my shrubbery.’ 
‘And I want you, my friend,’ said I, ‘to keep your 
shrubbery out of my cow.’” 


. 
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Jlotes and Clippings. 


“I am glad’ salvation’s free,” shouted the 
preacher. He then added, “ We will now take 
Uga collection.” 


` Tue Christian Register is credited with regis- 
tering the appended joke: “Paul did not liv 
in clover, but he cultivated Timothy with good 
success.” > 


Or the 300, 000 Paris mechanics and day la- 
borers, only 50,000 belong to trades unions, 
though the example of organization in England 

-is close by. 


_., ÅFTER Careful inquiry, the Moravians (United 
‘Brethren) of Bethelem, Pa., hav decided that 

` the Esquimaux of Alaska present greater ob- 
stacles to conversion than any other people on 
caer, 


‘Anour the time the congregation is singing 
-the loudest “I want to be an angel,” along 
comes an earthquake, and the manner in 
‘which the congregation suddenly changes its 
mind is astonishing. 


Tux Rev. W. Cornforth, Wesleyan minister, 
of Nottingham, England, has just resigned his 
position because he cannot pledge himself to a 
“definit and positiv belief in the absolutely 
endless suffering of the unsaved.” 


Tux psalmist would “rather be a doorkeep er 
_-in the house of the Lord than to dwell in the 
denis of wickedness.” Some joker has said 

that this is because he would hav an easier 
time of it in the summer, and get his evenings 
` to himself. 


Tux Burlington Free Press says that the wife 
g & Methodist preacher in Georgia takes turns 

h him at preaching. When his parishioners 
` wee the old gentleman digging worms in the 
back yard Sunday morning they know that it is 
_ his day off. 


“ Tux secular press,” says General Booth of 
the Salvation Army, “treats us very consider- 
ately and fairly in England, It is the so-called 
Christian press that is hostil and scurrilous.” 
So far, it seems, Tue TRUTH SEEKER is the 
only religious paper that has published any- 
thing in defense of this interesting body of 


'< cranks. 


Warner Wizson deliberately got drunk when 
about to die, at Vernon, Mich., because he had 
observed, , throughout, his religious experience, 
that intoxidation always aroused him:*o espesial 
fervor. Mr. Wilson’s observations may con- 


.» tribute somewhat toward explaining why so 


| 


‘many bottles are found on the grounds after a 
religious camp-meeting. 


Ar the Schuetzen Park, near Philadelphia, 
on Sunday, beer drinking, trapeze perform- 
“ing, band playing, negro minstrels, and tar- 
get-shooting were in full blast, but the mana- 
gers refused to permit a number of boys to 
.play baseball. Of course the line between inno- 
: cent and vicious Sunday amysements has got 
to be drawn somewhere. 
OnE of Massachusetts’ judges will not believe 
a professional spy whose evidence is not cor- 
roborated. He acquitted? a hotel keeper ac- 
cused of liquor selling, although a law-and- 


pee league agent who had boarded two 


months in the house swore to regular sales. 
Anthony Comstock, it would appear, has 
brought the professional spy system into dis- 
repute. 

Tue Chinese city of Foo-Chow, made inter- 
esting by French capture, is surrounded by a 
wall thirty feet high and twelve feet wide at 
the top. The streets are narrow and filthy, 
but from a distance, in consequence of trees 
and hills, the place is picturesque. The in- 
habitants excel in the manufacture of orna- 
ments from nativ soapstone The climate is 
hot and enervating. 


is not altogether destitute of humor. The 
other day, says the St. Paul Herald, a little 
cherub of but a very few summers sat at the 
window of her residence on East Fourth street, 
when a genuin dude walked wearily by. His 
legs were phantom like, his shoes long and 
pointed, his dress foppish, he wore a single 


Tr is possible that the so-called divine mind’ 


eyeglass, and carried a diminutiv rattan cane. 
As he stared about idiotically the little one 
said: ‘Mamma, did God make that man?” 
“Yes, my darling.” The little one looked 
again and giggled, and with a merry twinkle 
in her eye said: ‘Mamma, God likes to hav 
fun just as much as anybedy, don’t he?” 


Tur mayor of Brainerd, Minn., has issued 
an order prohibiting Mother Hubbard costumes 
in the streets. The girls wore them scant and 
thin, he says, and, as a guardian of public 
morals, he felt bound to interfere. It is to be 
regretted that this mayor is not a governor, as 
he could then, like the governor of Iowa in 
dealing with grasshoppers, appoint. a day of 
fasting, and pray the wicked things out of 
the state. 


Tur old question whether a smoker can. tell 
with his eyes shut if a cigar is lighted or not 
is revived by a statement in the London 
Graphic that there are scarcely any smokers 
among ths blind. Soldiers and sailors who 
lose their sight in action sometimes continue 
to smoke for a little while, but, as a rule, they 
soon giv up the habit. They say it givs them 
no pleasure when they cannot see the smoke, 
and that they cannot taste smoke unless they 
see it. 

BisHor Coxe of western New York says that 
during his twenty years of observation in that 
field there hav been some improvements in re- 
ligion and morality, but the increase of im- 
piety and Infidelity is, on the whole, appall- 
ing. “The most blasphemous publications are 
ci culated, and frightful Atheism uttered.” 
The bishop adds that immorality abounds. Be- 
ing in the church, where much of it exists, 
he may be taken as an authority of average re- 
liability. 

Henry Lams, aged 97, who died in Fairfax 
county, Va., recently, long resided near Mount 
Vernon. To his dying day he asserted that the 
vault containing the remains of Washington 
had been violated and the skull carried away 
to France, where it was sold to a firm of phre- 
nologists. He said that the desecration was 
committed by the sailors of a French ship 
anchored in the Potomac near Mount Vernon, 
and that the skull which was taken away was 
replaced by that of a negro servant of Col. 
Fairfax. 


An extraordinary offer is made to rich maiden 
ladies by Rev. Dr. Gordon, of St. Andrew’s, 
Glasgow. Boasting that he was the first An- 
glican in Scotland to burn incense at the wor- 
ship of God, he explains that he wants money 
to keep up the ceremony. He goes on to say 
that he wants ‘“ a small chime of small bells”— 
five bells will do; ‘and the first five wise vir- 
gins whose hearts shall be opened to giv a 
bell each, or a subscription toward the belfry, 
shall be rung into the kingdom of heaven by 
the suffrages of J. F. G. Gordon, D.D.” 


A Merxopisr minister once started a church 
in a young Western town, but for want of pe- 
cuniary support was soon obliged to abandon 
it. His farewell sermon to the lukewarm breth- 
ren was characterized by more heat than ele- 
gance. He ended thus: ‘‘At the last day the 
Lord will say to St. Peter, ‘Where is your 
flock?’ and St. Peter will answer, ‘ Here, Lord.’ 
He will say to Calvin, ‘And where are your 
sheep?’ and Calvin will reply, ‘Here, Lord.’ 
And so all the shepherds can answer. But 
when he asks me, ‘Where are your sheep? 
how will I feel when I am compelled to reply, 
‘Lord, I havn’t any; mine were all hogs ? ” 

SEVERAL persons tell the Paris Gaulois that 
having written to the pope they receive no 
reply. The editor explains that as the holy 
father’s correspondence is very large, there are 
secretaries who go through it, classify it, and 
destroy or submit the missivs to his holiness 
according as they think proper. Mgr. Boccali, 
the private chamberlain, has charge of this 
difficult duty. It sometimes happens that a 
letter to which the writer attaches the greatest 
importance is in this way thrown into the 
waste basket. If you want to hav a letter to 
the pope surely reach its destination, inclose 
it in three envelopes, all three sealed, and 
each one bearing this superscription: ‘‘'To his 
holiness, Pope Leo XIII., Prefect of the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office at the Vatican 
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opens the first. envelope, then the pa Rda but, 
at the third heis obliged, under p Ralty 
communicationy nét ‘tolosien én it, ak 

to the holy father!" Filid 
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Tze following dialog from thd | 
News contains an explanation of th 
mystery shrouding the origin of, B 
preachers: “Father, is Jay Gould a' ‘ba 
at heart?” <‘ Why, no, my son. Mr’ 
all right at heart.” ‘In case he s 


no, no! If Mr. Gould’s stocks should continié 
to wilt until some day he discovered that: Ine 
hadn’t change enough to pay for his lunch;'hè 
would be calm and tranquil, though, perktips,. 
a little tired?” ‘But what would he do?” 


“Do? Why, where does the West get allita. 
Gould might: 


Baptist preachers from? Mr. 
not be sent to a very large town, nor a very 
large congregation, but in the midst of his 
trials and tribulations he is supported by the 
thought that the wolf of starvation can never 
find room on his door step to sit and howl.” 


SomETHINe new in the way of a religious 
sect has turned up in New York. This ac- 
count of it is gathered from last Monday’s 
Sun: A man with a Derby hat lighted seventy- 
two gas jets in the lecture hall of Masonic 
Temple last night. After he had blown out 
the taper, twenty-nine men and women walked 
in and sat down far apart from each other. 
At 7:30 o'clock, a big man with a long white 
beard and a silk traveling cap, and carrying 0 
pile of pamphlets in his hands, and a number 
of red-bound books under either arm, climbed 
up on the platform and said he was a ‘“ mem- 
ber of the only church in the world that takes 
the scriptures as a criterion.” He followed 
this with the remark that he would preach 
and tuke up no collection afterward. He spoke 
for one houron “The Kingdom of Heaven 
Contrasted with the Kingdom of God.” His 
delivery was so singular that the auditors 
could hear but one word in every ten. When 
he had done he threw his pamphlets and red- 
bound books on the floor at his feet, and 
offered ther for sale at from one cent to half 
a dollar each, according to size. One man 
bought a small pamphlet for a cent, and one 
woman a bigger one for six cents. Then the 
white-bearded preacher said he was James 
Cumming, and that he had been sent forth by} 
J. J. Jezreel, of Kent, England, to giv the peo- 
ple of America a chance to embrace the anly 
perfect faith by joining Israel's International 
College in Kent. There were fifty young peo- 
ple studying the faith there when he left. 
Eight had previously graduated and come to 
America. They had brought eight harps with 
them, and could play them, but they weren’t 
like the Salvation Army recruits. Disciples of 
the new faith, Mr. Cumming said, didn’t sing 
until they knew how. No bad singing was 
tolerates, . Mr. Cumming closed his service by 


readin’ 2 hymn out of a red book, because 
there: + nobody present to sing it. Lastly 
heshu p the hymn book and invited every- 


body w..0 wanted to know anything more 
about the new faith to climb up one flight of 
stairs at 27 Greenwich avenue to-day and to- 
morrow, and ask him questions, He would 
answer everything, he said, and be only too 
happy to meet inquirers, 
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GEORGE CHAINEYS SUNDAY LECTURE at CASSADAGA. 

Nature is full of correspondences and repetitions. 
History moves in cycles. Nations hav their seasons 
of spring and summer, bud. and leaf, flower and fruit. 
In thought sometimes they sweep through the day, 
and then in dreams sleep through the night. The 
ocean is mirrored in the dew-drop, the majestic palm 
in the moss at its root, and the mighty oak in every 
leaf. The home is the forerunner of the state, while 
the experiences of centuries are shadowed in those of 
each individual. Man has a dual life of head and heart. 
He thinks and feels. Tho head is the type of day, 
the intuitions of night. We cannot afford to waste 
our days in sleep, nor trespass on the hours of sleep 
in the acquirement of knowledge or gain. I say that 
the day is intellectual because the mind is light. It 
is the inspiration of our activities. It drives us to 
work. Thereis no restin thought. It is ever on and 
on, erying, Work, work! The night is the time of 
rest, amusement, inspiration, and love. Through the 
innocent sleep, garlanded with dreams, we gather 
fresh hope and courage for the battle of life. The 
religious lifo of the world is ever alternating between 
day and night, seve when it takes a step nearer com- 
pleteness in the marriage of the two. 

Sometimes tho day ana night woo each other a long 
time before love wins it fruition. Materialism is the 
day. The intellect rules. You bring all to the test 
of reason. Dreams to you are but the children of an 
idle brain, begog of nothing but vain fantasy. ‘Love 
grows cold, and the tendency is toward egotism or 
self love, doy is driven away in erro and anziety. 
_ You fight and atruggle for the mastery of thoaghi. 
You would overthrow all opinions but your own. 
Manay of you eae no more for the feslings of your 
neighbors than the Wail-street: speculator cares for 
the widows and orphans he is robbing through his 
clever manipulations. In this strife caro anknits the 
sleeve of life. The dust of selfishness settles down 
upon. the soi.. The mind becomes weary and jaded, 
until at last we say, Who shall show us any truth? and 
often throw dowz the standard and rush into sensual 
enjoyment, saying, “Let us eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die.” Fortunate, then, will ib be 
for ur if some sweet dreama or some true loving heart 
recalls us te listen to the voice of our own heart until 
it proclaims tous its deathiess energy, and wins some 
confidence from tho unseen world. It might be in- 
teresting to some to trace this analogy of day and 
night through the various systems of religion. But 
it can oniy lead to practical xesclis when applied to 
the present. 

Christianity hay passed through successiv days and 
nights. It was born in the night of love. It was 
corrupted in the day of creeds. It was partly re- 
generated in a night of mysticism. It was again cor- 
rupted by the day oi ecclesiasticism. 


and. beautiful sentiments of Onitarianism, But the 
fierce, glaring day of scientific Materialism. and Ag- 
nosticiam swept down next and banished faith and 
hope in the name of reason and common sense. But 
fortunately ior our poor hearts, the holy hush of evon- 
tide hes already drawn ita beautiful veil over the 
blinding face of the sun; soon will como again to all 

i “T'ho innocent sleep— 

Sleep that knits up the raveled sleeve of care, 

Death of each day’s lifo. Sore labor's bath, 

Balm for hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 

Ones more sweeh and beautitul drese re-adorn 
the inaner chambers of the noart, and quicken the 
mind anew with faith in its own deathless energy. 
Onee more we enter joyfully and thankfully the home 
of the yon, and feel around onr necks the arms, and 
on our cheeks the swoet kisses of eternal love. Once 
mora the stars come oui and teach us that this world 
is relaied to millions of others, and that this life is but 
the chrysalis, tha maro vestibule, of existence. Once 
more the brido and bridegroom of reason and intui- 
tion meet in harmony and love until all the joy-bells 
of the son ring out in wild, sweet melody. 

To speak, by the book, iest my meaning be lost in 
my allegory, this is the work of Spiritualism. As I 
hav already told twice the story of my personal ex- 
perience, I cannot repeat it againin full. But weary 
of the strife of the intellect, sick of the noise and din 
of controversy, enthusiasm folding her wings and re- 
fusing again to lift me into her inspiring realm, the 
dust of selfishness and love of sensuous enjoyment 
carrying me steadily downward, thirsty with ambi- 
tion for the baubles of fame, the sword of conquest 
for right and truth rusting in its sheath, determined 
to abandon the lecture-field for the stage, lingering 
in it only a little longer from motivs of friendship, I 
came by accident to Cassadaga camp. Some of the 
experiences I hav had here are too sacred and mar- 
velous to be given to the public. Some of you are 
good and pure enough to receive them. But to 
others it would only be casting pearls to swine, who, 
finding nothing in them to feed on, would turn and 
pend me. 


Tt was again, 
revived in. tho intuitions and emotions of Methodism, | 


| evils of the night. 


Nor do I expect anyone to believe in Spiritualism 
on my testimony. My only hope is that I may be an 
impulse to some who are prepared to receive it that 
shall load them to seek. And if you seek aright you 
will surely find. Whether you heed or mock, laugh 
or cry, I know beyond the power of doubt or argu- 
ment to disturb that here hav come to me countless 
proofs of immortality. If you want to know what 
they are, you must seek for them in my former lect- 
ures. Some of you are saying, “ What a pity! Poor 
Chainey has gone mad!” But the time is not dis- 
tant when some of you will say, “ Though this be mad- 
ness, yet there is method in it.” 

“Tt is not madness 
That I hav uttered; bring me to the test, 
And I the matter wili re-word which madness 
Would gambol from. For love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass, but my madness, speaks. 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place; 
While rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen.” 

Like Hamlet's mother, many of you hav left the 
fair mountain of truth and purity to batten on the 
moor of sensuality. As you will see later, I do not 
free myself from this censure. To myself, as well as 
to you, I say, let us confess ourselvs to heaven, to the 
good angels that guard us, repent what's past, avoid 
what is to come, and never again spread the compost 
on the weeds to make them ranker. To them, as well 
as you, I confess that I was seeking my enjoyment 
end inspiration very largely in the use of stimulants 
and narcotics. When I came on this camp-ground 
I was using from three to five cigars daily. As soon 
as I knew that my body was simply the temple of an 
immortal soul, I had to giv these up. Is that mad- 
ness? The spirit flows in the channel we dig for it. 
If that is soothed with the poison of narcotics and 
alcohol, do you think that your soul will not be in- 
jured thereby? I had commenced to say to myself, 
“You are a fool to become a martyr for Liberalism. 
If life is bounded by the cradle and the grave, you 
cen woll afford to sell a birthright in an imaginary 
world for a mess of pottage in this one.” I began to 
say, with Macbeth, 

& ¥ hay zo spur to prick the sides of my intent, 
Save vaunting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other side.” 

But now I know that this life is but the chrysalis 
of our true life; I know that whoever accepts death 
itself rather than be false to his own conscience 
makos @ good choice. I know that for me the very 
stars again shine as the altar lights of the infinit and 
eternal. Once more the universe seems the throne 
and home of love—sweet, all-embracing love—instead 
of bliad, inexorable law. Once more the desire to 
look up in meditation and prayer to sweet spiritual 
and ungeen influences has come back to my heart, 
refreshing it as the sweet dews of night do the 
parched earth. Once more I feel that in some way 
beyond all reason to understand 

“There ig a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we may.” 

As at night we see far more of this universe than 
by day, so I now see far more of truth than I ever did 
in the garish light of day. As the mind is refreshed 
and quickened by balmy sleep, so has my brain been 
purified and illuminated by the sweet experiences 
through which I hay passed. As in the night beau- 
tiful dreams spring up in the garden of the soul, and, 
though nunremembered, yet fill our waking hours with 
a most sweet perfume, so will the inspirations re- 


| ceived here fill with fragrance all my future life. 


But we must not forget the uses of the day nor the 
Night’s cloak is often the garment 
of deception. It isthe time when good things of day 
begin to droop and fade, whilst night’s black agents 
to their preys do rouse. In the same way we find 
that the night of religion begets the horrible mon- 
sters of fear and dogma of eternal pain. Under her 
black cloak swarms of priestly robbers plunder and 
fleece their flocks of innocent sheep. Fortunately 
the day follews the night to correct these evils. At 
the rising of the sun these vultures and wolves, 
night’s black agents, begin to slink away. The 
emancipation of reason and the light of positiv sci- 
ence are both essential in the great work of human 
progress. The cast-iron and inflexible creeds of 
Christianity, its horrible devil and eternal hell, were 
bound to bring in time a mental reaction against 
them. The best friends of the churches are those 
who hav protested against these relics of barbarism. 
Tf all had remained within the church it would long 
ago hav sunk out of sight through the weight of its 
own corruption. But thousands of earnest-hearted 
men and women hav left the church. Why? Itisa 
business and social advantage to belong to a church. 
It cannot, then, be for gain. For evil, then? Nay. 
If you want to do wrong you will find it an advan- 
tage to cover your wolf’s hide with a sheep’s robe. I 
can tell you that it is not often a selfish motiv can 
carry you out of a church. It’syourhome. To leave 
it you must bruise and lacerate your heart, lose 
friends whose love is dear to you. But when the 
light shines upon you in its fulness you find that to 
respect yourself you must follow the truth, wherever 
it leads you, though it be into uttermost Infidelity. 
Better no truth than a iie. Better preserve your 


self-respect fhan lose it and gain the respect of the’ 

whole world. Every martyr who accepted the fiery 

robe of martyrdom rather than betray his own con- 

science made a good choice. But for such faithful 

souls, who hav kept brightly burning the torch of 

thought through the long night-watches of the 

world’s darkness of ignorance, the entire earth would 

to-day be a howling wilderness, a fit abode only for 

beasts of prey. These are the brave heroes who hav 

stormed the dungeons of the Inquisition and Bastiles 

of tyranny and made it possible for us to breathe the: 
sweet air of liberty. They are the hardy pioneers: 
who hav opened up new lands and sailed unknown: 
seas, and so widened the skirts of light and made the- 
struggle with darkness narrower. What would the- 
churches be to-day but for the reforming influence: 
of those who hav come out from among them? Dun-- 
geons of ecclesiastical tyranny and centers of strife: 
and ism. 


But under the light of reason they are so fast’ 
changing that the time is not distant when they will: 
be homes of liberty and true circles of loving human: 
helpfulness. Of course we who hav come out hav ` 
sometimes been as extreme and illiberal in our oppo-: 
sition to them as they ever were to us. An illiberal: 
Liberal sounds strange. But consistency is a jewel:. 
The pendulum pushed to the extreme end of the: 
are must rebound to the other. Such retributions: 
are the even-handed justice that returns her poisoned: 
chalice to her own lips. Heaven hath pleased it thus: 
to punish us with them, and they with us, that we. 
may be their scourge and minister. 

Some extreme Liberals, if they had the power;. 
would destroy the churches root and branch. But 
God, or nature, whichever you please to call it, has: 
more economical means of working than this. The- 
light of the day of science is surely dispersing their: 
darkness. For the old anthropomorphic gods they: 
are coming to regard God as the infinit of the uni- 
verse, the soul that is over all, through all, and in alli 
things, constantly individualizing itself anew. Thus,, 
instead of worshiping God afar off, sitting on a great: 
white throne, they worship him. in every manitesta- 
tion of life, whether it shine from a distant star, or- 
paint with beauty the dimpled cheek of a babe, giv’ 
strength to a lion, or blush in a rose; whether flood- - 
ing the earth with the warmth and light of the sun,. 
or filling our hearts with joy and gladness in the: | 
light and warmth of friendship and love. In the: 
place of the old demons and hells of punishment andi 
pain, they are adopting a philosophy of evil that re-- 
veals it to be the necessary counterpart of good, as: 
cold is to heat, that hell is the descent of the souli-~ 
toward animalism, and that nature is so kind that, . 
when we become perfectly devilish, we find a certain: 
kind of happiness in our deviltry. They are, also,, 
through the influence of Spiritualism, beginning to: 
believe that, when the soul reaches the lowest hell;. 
it receives a shock that starts it, though blindly and! 
unconsciously, on the upward path. In the place of! 
Christ as an atoning sacrifice offering, an excuse for 
crime, they are presenting Jesus as one of the 
sublime souls in whom truth and righteousness per- 
fected themselvs, so that for all time they shine as 
stars to light us through the darkest night. In the 
place of fixed and vain ceremonies, they are accept- 
ing the teachings of science, the ministrations of art, 
and the sweet charities of human helpfulness. In 
the place of local and partial-inspiration in one book, 
they are beginning to accept inspiration as an eter- 
nal verity of the soul accessible to all on the same 
terms as to any, so that in the place of one Bible we 
hav many. 

Many individual churches hav already planted 
themselvs squarely on this ground, and the time is 
coming when they must all move forward into this 
light, or sink out of sight. When they shall hav 
done this, the day and night of Christianity will be 
perfectly blended. This is the coming of the bride- 
groom spoken of by Jesus in the parable of the wise 
and foolish virgins. Those churches that replenish 
their waning lamps with the oil of wisdom distilled 
from nature in the laboratory of science, will be ready 
for his coming. Those who spend their time watch- 
ing the expiring flame of past truth will, like the 
foolish virgins, find themselvs banished from the 
feast, at the marriage of wisdom and love, and con- 
demned into outer darkness. From this marriage 
shall come new life and joy to the world. To-day ,’ 
is better than any yesterday, and to-morrow shall be ' 
better than to-day. Though the old sun hastes to 
its setting, a new one already begins to gild the ho- 
rizon With beams of brighter glory than any former 
day. While this day of science reaches backward 
and reforms the church, it also stands in the way of 
the coming of a still more inspiring night. Let us 
be honest with ourselvs, both as Materialists and 
Spiritualists. I hav confessed to you my own sins 
or deficiencies while limiting my vision with Ag- 
nosticism. I know that the bride of my soul, the wo- 
man of my nature, was neglected. I know that if 
you hav formed the conviction that this life isthe be- 
all and end-all here, upon this bank and shoal of 
time, you will seek more and more after simply sen- 
suous enjoyment, until you will become blind to any- 
thing above and beyond. I know that this was se 
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“in my case. 
“pluck any flower of pleasure that grows by my path 
~ to-day in the interest of any greater ¿good seli-de- 
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I said to myself, I cannot afford not to 


nial may bring me in a problematical future. 
I was in the descending ray of truth instead of the 


‘ascending. Now I must be as honest with you as I 


hav been with myself. I love you. Some of you are 
among my dearest friends. But let me ask you to 
think of what I hay already said and am about to 
say; not in haste or in wrath, but when you, in some 
silent hour, look through the clouds of passion, the 
mists of prejudice and self-interest, down into the 
secret chambers of your soul and see then whether 
you can afford to excuse yourself from asimilar judg- 
ment, hav not many of the finer sensibilities and 
tastes you once had been blunted? When in mas- 
culin company, don’t you offend sometimes the wo- 
man of your own soul, and dishonor the mother that 
bore you by speaking lightly and profanely of the 
sacred relations of the sexes? Are you not often 
more concerned with your own personal advancement 
than with the cause of right and truth? What mean 
these jealousies between leaders? Why make a great 
cause suifer through your personal spleen or spite ? 
Why such an indifference on the part of so many pro- 
fessed Liberals to the propaganda of our faith? If 
my lack of enthusiasm has no grounds but my own 
deficiencies, why do the Liberal Leagues disintegrate 
about as fast as they integrate? Why did my sub- 
scribers to my published lectures leave me when ow- 
ing me nearly three thousand dollars to failand carry 
a load of debt ever since that has been a constant 
mill-stone about my neck? ‘Why are the few gener- 
ous hearts who hav had the interests of the League 
in their hands been left to mostly support it out of 
their own pockets? Why hav I seen ycur most gen- 
erous workers growing sick and discouraged, scarcely 
knowing whether to keep the League alive or to try 
and save the reputation of the family by getting up a 
respectable funeral? Why havI written in extremity 
to professed Liberals known to be millionaires and 
asked them to arrange for a lecture costing twenty- 
five to thirty-five dollars, and had them write back 
and plead poverty? Why does paper after paper 
sail out with flying colors, manned with hearts beat- 
ing high with hope and enthusiasm, only to go to 
pieces on the rocks of bankruptcy? Why has this 
cause so little of the love and devotion of women ? 
Why, after calling a convention of Freethinkers from 
all the states and Canada, is this the best that can be 


-done? One of the most discouraging moments I 
“ever had was last winter at Hornellsville, when, with 


my friend, Mr. Watts, we went there together to lect- 
ure. Two of these conventions hav been held there. 
Two years had passed. Was it foolish to expect that 
the seed sown by those conventions had in that time 
borne a rich harvest? Was I weak and silly to be 
sick and discouraged with the work I was doing 
when the audience was less than twenty. One time 
I found a volume called “ Leaves of Grass,” and saw 
in it a new gospel; a new Bible; a cosmos of the 
modern world charged with electric life; with moral 
inspiration of body and mind; with all delicacy and 
purity, written by grand old Walt Whitman, a 
very Titan; one of the world’s Christs and redeemers. 
I saw him mocked at, reviled, spit upon by wretches 
too vile in heart and life to understand the nature of 
purity when they saw it. At last I saw him officially 


‘nailed to the cross of this world’s scorn and obloquy 


through the low-minded schemes of that saintly 
scavenger, Anthony Comstock. 

I tried to wash off some of the mud by pointing 
out the great purity of his work, and to stanch the 
red blood flowing from those cruel wounds. But 
some of the most influential Liberals pointed at me 
the finger of scorn for doing so. Whyisthis? Shall 
I blame you as individuals or as a party. Nay, if 
you do not blame yourselvs, I accuse no man. We 
are all of us in the hands of agencies that are 
mightier than ourselvs. If I know anything, I know 
that unseen agencies led me by the various steps 
that brought me to Cassadaga. I now can say with 
Hamlet, we defy augury; there’s a special providence 
in the fall of a sparrow. If it be now, tis not to 
come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it be not 
now, yet it will come; the readiness is all. Since no 
man knows aught of what he leaves, what igt to 
leave betimes? It is not in the economy of nature 
for the day to dispossess the night. Any society that 
leaves out of its constitution anything that is revealed 
by night or by day, must either reform or perish. 
Your principal method of propaganda has been con- 
troversy. This always disintegrates. You are also 
so ruled by the day that you cannot take time from 
your work. The lust of acquirement is like a fever 
in your blood. 

It is often said that Liberals are poor. I know 
by experience that very many are rich. But they 
cannot part with their money unless it is for 
some tangible possession. Your idea of education is 
the acquirement of knowledge. You seldom read 
novels. The idea that fiction has a higher mission 
than fact, is to you an absurdity. It is only the 
night of love, rest, and dreams that can teach us this. 
Wisdom comes by illumination. In a true sense it 
is the gift of the immortals. Other men hav labored, 


and we hav entered into tbeir labors. Whom tne 
gods would destroy they first make mad. 


Having been selected as brief agencies in the de- 
struction of error, you become drunk with the excite- 
ment of controversy. You love the conflict for its 
own sake more than for its service to the truth. 
Some of you are all aglow with the prospect of an 
exciting passage of arms between myself and Mr. 
Watts to-night. I am afraid you think more of the 
fun than of the truth. Some of you would enjoy a 
laugh at anyone’s expense, no matter how sZcred the 
feelings it bruised. Some of you laughed like jockies 
at a circus day before yesterday at things on this 
platform that made others come to me in tears of 
grief and Y . ing shame. I am sorry that this mat- 
ter has $” -n the form of a controversy, not that con- 
trovers’ „as not its uses. But George Sand was not 
far wrorg when she said controversy is always the 
grave of truth. But at this time, and on this sub-| 
ject, I feel that it is altogether inappfopriste. It 
would be perfectly right for Mr. Watts to say the 
strozrgest word he can for Materialism. But let 
every tub stand on its own bottom. This is a Free- 
thought, not a Materialistic Convention. Why pub- 
lish to the world your own want of consistency? I 
don’t believe that the cause of truth is best served in 
this way. Words are always ir :perfect mediums of 
expression. They carry different impressions to 
each individual. Every rose of speech has its thorn. 
What of that? you that hav free souls, it touches you 
not. Let the galled jade wince. Our withers are 
unwrung. A skilled debater can make figures seem 
to lie. F £ 

Mr. Watts is, in my opinion, the greatest debater 
on the Liberal platform. It is his genius. He has 
trained himself to it as persistently as Mr. Sullivan, 
a fellow-citizen of mine, has to another form of pu: 
gilism. They say in Boston Mr. Sullivan is a gentle- 
man. Now, I know Mr. Watts probably better than 
any other man in this country; we traveled and lect- 
ured together three months. I can assure you he is 
a gentleman of truth and honor—kind and gentle of 
heart, but never gentle in the treatment of an oppo- 
nent. I hav seen him go at a poor innocent minister 
trying to defend the sincere faith of his heart in fear 
and trembling, with the tears vibrating in every 
word, like twenty tigers concentrated into ons. I 
always told him that one of his debates with a min- 
ister was a form of cruelty to dumb animals that 
ought to be suppressed. I never believed in con- 
troversy, and though challenged many times hav al- 
ways refused, and always shall. Let me assure you, 
however, that, though you will not hear from me 
to-night, Mr. Watts will giv you a brilliant and 
most solid and intellectual performance. The claws 
of the tiger will be sheathed to-night in the soft- 
gloves of courtesy and kindness. But I am sorry he 
is going to do it, because I cannot see the value of 
fighting against this truth—I never had the heart to 
do so when an Agnostic. When Mr. Watts and I 
traveled together people said we made a good team, 
because he gave them the skeleton of truth, while I 
clothed it with flesh and blood; or, that he built the 
house and I came and planted flowers and vines to 
cover it with beauty and fill the air with per- 
fume. Since I saw him last I hav discovered that we 
are building for time and eternity, and that the flow- 
ers, which I feared were but for a day, are beautiful 
immortals. Why should he tear them up with the 
rude hands of logic and trample them beneath the 
feet of ruttless criticism. I think, however, that 
most of them hav taken root beyond his reach. He 
will speak of a subject of which he knows nothing, 
while one tiny rap from the spirit world is mightier 
than the mightiest argument that can be brought 
against it. But, whatever Mr. Watts may say, 
let me assure you that he is a mighty good fellow, 
and as, in a few short years, I shall meet him some 
fine morning in some Spiritual encampment or 
congress and hav a good laugh at his surprise, 
I freely forgiv him, in advance, for all the laughs 
he will raise on me to-night. I wish in this re- 
lation to point out two or three mistakes I hav 
been making for some time. One of my mottoes 
has been “One world at a time. The best prepa- 
ration we can make for another is entire devotion to 
this.” It is quite difficult to explain how this still re- 
mains true, only in a larger sense than before. Our 
present life is inseparably connected with the spir- 
itual realm; sometimes this union is conscious and at 
others quite unconscious. Since I hay become con- 
scious of this fact my devotion to this world has been 
enlarged, quickened, and intensified. We need not 
be ignorant of astronomy in order to be learned in 
botany. I hav also said that if the hope to liv again 
is to be realized and we are to meet again with the 
loved and lost of earth, in some sweet Elysian fields 
beyond the. grave, our joy will there and then be 
the greater by every moment we hav forgotten it in 
our desire to make this world a little more of a par- 
adise. I made some terrible blunders here. In the 
first place I never dreamed that the flickering candle 
of hope could be changed into the electric light of 
knowledge. 

Next, I hav learned by experience that the best way 
to make this world a paradise is to throw the light of 


this happier land down through the darkness of the 
grave, and say to all mourning hearts looking there 
for their dead, “He is not here, but risen.” 

But let us return to the night. All things grow 
first in the dark. So spiritual phenomena are born 
in the night. But‘the time is surely coming when 
all that is now done in the dark will be done in the 
light. This has already commenced. At present - 
this cloak of night hides many fraudulent mediums 
and lying prophets. That does not prove it all false 
any more than the thief stealing under cover of night 
to his plunder proves all others rogues who happen 
to be out of bed at the. same time. But before we 
pass fully from this night into the perfect day we 
must bring into life all the sweet and elevating in- 
fluences of night, and destroy all its dark and de- 
moniacal ones. When night's shadows descend upon 
us, we begin to think of the rest, amusement, and in- 
spiration of the drama. We must bring into life the 
ministrations of art in all her many and beautiful 
forms. Art requires the infinit and eternal to liv in. 

We must also apply it to our personal culture. 
The same kws that apply to the painting of a picture, 
the carving of a statue, the writing of a drama, apply 
also to the true cultivation of men and women. In 
this sense art has been cruelly neglected. We hav 
plenty of beauty of outward adornment, but how lit- 
tle of true beauty of form or of life. We hang our - 
walls with pictures, while we remain scarecrows. 
Our clothing is shorn of the joy and beauty of color. 
When life might be a perpetual gala day, we make it 
a sort of an unending funeral procession. Our lives 
are mostly vulgar and commonplace. When we would 
be stirred with great emotions, we must seek them at 
the theater. Many are not capable even of finding 
them there. Look at our young people swarming 
the streets of our cities on Sunday seeking enjoyment 


'|in the mere froth of existence, finding a temporary 


relief from their dullness in the arrival of a train. 
The churches hav no power to charm them, while at 
our Liberal meetings they are generally offered only 
the dry chaff of intellectual controversy which the 
first breath of spirit life will blow away. 

Look at the sons of the rich—often, from a physical 
standpoint, mere warts and wens, things we can nei- 
ther call monkeys nor men, and so hav been com- 
pelled to invent a new term and call them dudes. 

In this country a handsome woman makes a hun- 
dred thousand dollars annually by exhibiting herself 
on the stage. Why do we pay so much money to sit 
in the outward shadow of beauty. Because we lack 
it in our own lives. Because, with our scientific Ma- 
terialism, we hav made life cheap and vulgar. 

We must cultivate the dramatic faculty. When we 
hav done this, and through spiritual knowledge 
stand again in relations with the immortals, we shall 
be made the recipients of the life of the great and 
good of all time. The best part of our education is 
the unconscious influence upon us of our associates. 
By the same law, Spiritualism can educate us through 
the magnetism of the noblest and best of earth. 
This work has been commenced in the children’s ly- 
ceums, and through some of the inspirational speak- 
ers. This is but the germ of a great unfoldment. 
The greatest of the past are but representativs of 
whole generations that will make jubilant this fair 
earth when this faith has married night today. Then 
each life will be at once a romance, a drama, and 
epic. Night also is the time of love. It is by moon- 
light the lovers wander ‘mid the vine-clad hills. It 
was at night when Romeo sought Juliet’s balcony 
and exclaimed: 

“ It is my lady; Oh, it is my love. 
Ob, that she knew she were! 
She speaks, yet she says nothing; what of that? 
Her eye discourses; I will answer it. 
I am too bold, ’tis not to me she speaks, 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do entreat her oyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head? 
The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars 
As daylight doth a lamp; her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream sv bright, 
That birds would sing and think it were not night.” 


Love is to be reformed. It is to-day so imperfect 
because man, under the blaze of the intellect, has 
neglected sentiment and suppressed the woman of 
his soul. Man, to be at his best, must be in a degree 
womanly as well as manly; while woman must be 
manly as well as womanly. She will be a comrade 
and friend as well as a lover. She will assert and 
claim her full right to be and do whatever it is right 
for man to be and do. She will be perfect mistress 
of her body as of her soul. The woman that per- 
mits herself to be the slave of a man’s passions, 
whether in or out of marriage, prostitutes the temple 
of God to base uses, and invites into her sphere 
every unclean thing. The world is to be saved by a 
pure generation, as well as by regeneration or spirit 
power. 

It’s much better to be born right than to be born 
again. Night is also the cloak of lust. Under its 
shelter seduction and prostitution hold high carnival. 
How shall we suppress that poor wretched woman 


who is, sooner or later, the victim of horrible disease 
or the policeman’s club; for certainly the world will 
(Concluded on page 598.) 
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Che Hlational Liberal League. 


The Eighth Annual Congress. 


The first session of the eighth annual Congress of 


the National Liberal League convened on Monday, 


September 8, 1884, at 10 a. m.,on the grounds of 
the Cassadaga Lake Free Association, to which they 


had been invited by the officers of the association in 
connection with the New York State Freethinkers’ 
Association, T. B. Wakeman, president, in the 
chair. He opened by reading so much of the call as 
was necessary to explain the obj cts of the League, 
and of this particular Congress, and then awaited the 
motions of the house. 


The first regular business was the appointment of a 


Committee on Credentials. W. S. Bell, S. P. Putnam, 
and T. C. Leland were chosen for this work, and J. 
E. Remsburg, C. B. Reynolds, Miss Helen H. Gard- 


ner, A. B. Bradford, and Mrs. H. L. Green were ap- 


pointed a Committee on Business and Order of Busi- 
ness. 

Miss Gardner objected that she was not a member 
of the League. Her objection was unheeded, for 
Orlando Child, of Moline, Ill., quietly stepped up to 
the secretary’s desk, and made her a life member by 
‘paying the fee of twenty-five dollars. 

Next in order was the appointment of a Committee 
on Nominations. Mr. Wakeman explained that this 
had been the usual custom of the League, but if the 
Congress preferred, the nominations could be made 
in open convention as a Committee of the Whole. It 
was, however, deemed more expeditious to refer the 
matter to a special committee, and the following were 
appointed as representing the various states whose 
delegates were in attendance: M. B. Lawrence, Ill., 
chairman; A. B. Severance, Wis.; J. H. Burnham, 
Mich.; M. E. Billings, Iowa; E. M. Macdonald, New 
Jersey; W. J. Irvine, Ohio; Hannah T. Stearns, Utah; 
G. W. Baldwin, Pa.; Courtlandt Palmer, New York; 
Parker Pillsbury, New Hampshire; Mrs. Mattie 
Krekle, Mo. 

The Committee on Platform was chosen in the 
same manner, and consisted of Elizur Wright, 
Mass.; Dr. H. S. Brown, Wis.; John Steves, Ill; J. 
H. Burnham, Mich.; A. B. Bradford, Pa.; S. P. Put- 
nam, New York; Thomas Lees, O.; Mary E. Tillot- 
son, N. J.; Hannah T. Stearns, Utah; M. E. Bill- 
ings, Iowa; Mrs. Mattie Krekle, Mo.; Parker Pills- 
bury, N. H. 

A Committee on Ways and Means was suggested, 
and John Steves, S. D. Moore, and Orlando Child 
were appoiuted to act as such. 

The Convention then adjourned. The afternoon 
session began at two o'clock. The Committee on 
Credentials reported the following authorized dele- 
gates as present: 


T. B. Wakeman, N. Y. C. B. Reynolds, N. Y. 

T. ©. Leland, N. Y. W. S. Bell, N. Y. 
Courtlandt Palmer, N. Y. H. L. Green, N. Y. 

Elizur Wright, Mass. O. Childs (L. M.), Il. 
Parker Pillsbury, N. H. Almond Owen (L. M.), Dak. 


Miss H. Gardner (L. M.), Dak. 
H. B. Severance, Wis. 

S. D. Moore, Mich. 

W. Barnsdall, Pa. 

M. B. Lawrence, Ill. 

Hannah T. Stearns, Utah. 

J. H. Burnham, Saginaw, Mich. 


A. B. Bradford, Pa. 

F. N. Wilcox, Cleveland, O. 
W. J. Irvine, Cleveland, O. 
Thomas Lees, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Tillie Lees, Cleveland, O. 
J. M. Wilcox, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Mary E. Tillotson, Vine- 


land, N. Y. G. W. Baldwin, Linesville, Pa. 
H. Clay Luse, Waynesburgh, Mrs. Mattie Krekle, Kansas 
Pa. City, Mo. 


T. J. Watkins (annual mem- 
ber), Duke Center, Pa. 

Dr. E. Payne (annual member), 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. H. L. Green, Salamanca, 
N.Y 


H. E. Juergens, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frank Bacon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. Steves, Durand, Ill. 
Samuel P. Putnam, N, Y. 
Mrs. A. C. Macdonald, N. Y. 
E. M. Macdonald, N. Y. 


Charles Watts, N. Y. Mrs, A. J. Perkins, Baldwins- 


Miss Grace L, Parkhurst, N. Y. ville, N. Y. 
Mrs. H. N. Reed, N. Y. H. 5. Brown, M.D., Milwau- 
John G. Kline, Altoona, Pa. kee, Wis. 


John R. Kemp, Altoona, Pa, C. P. Somerby, N. Y. ` 


W. T. Doty, N. Y. N. Eggleston (L. M.), O. 
C. W. Austen, N. Y. Miss P. Lillybridge, Ill. 

The list as read was adopted, and on motion the 
annual members were allowed votes. The charter 
and life members, as well as president and secretary 
and three delegates from each auxiliary League, hav 
votes by the Constitution. Reports of committees 
were then called for. The Committee on Nomina- 
tions, through Courtlandt Palmer, made what was 
intended as a partial report, or report of progress. 
The officers nominated by them were as follows: 


For President, 
COLONEL ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
< Vice-Presidents, 
CHARLES WATTS, Parner PILLSBURY, 
T. B. WAKEMAN, James PARTON, 
Erızor Wricat, Mrs. Marriz KREKLE. 
For Secretary, 
Samuzt P. Pourwam, 
For Treasurer, 
COURTLANDT PALMER. 
Mr. H. L. Green moved the reception of the re- 
port. A. B. Bradford moved that it lie on the table. 


M. E. Billings moved its adoption. E. M. Macdon- 
ald moved as an amendment to all the motions that 


it lie on the table until Col. Ingersoll could be heard 
from. A discussion followed, participated in by 
Messrs. Billings, Green, Elizar Wright, John Steves, 
and J. H. Burnham, at the close of which. Mr. Mac- 
donald withdrew his motion, and the report was 
unanimously adopted, thus electing the persons 
named. i 

A motion was then made that the Congress nominate 
and elect the balance of the officers. Agreed to. 
Mr. H. L. Green nominated for chairman of the 
Executiv Committee Mr. E. M. Macdonald, who de- 
clined to serve, as he had all the work he could at- 
tend in editing Tue TrurH Seeker. He nominated 
C. B. Reynolds. Names were mentioned for the bal- 
ance of the committee, when H. L. Green suggested 
that the chairman of the committee be allowed to 
select his own associates. The suggestion was 
adopted, and Mr. Reynolds was elected chairman of 
the committee. 

Mrs. A. C. Macdonald was then nominated by Mr. 
Putnam for chairman of the Finance Committee. 
Miss Helen Gardner was also nominated, but as she 
declined to serve, Mrs. Macdonald was appointed. 
Her associates are D.C. Blodgett, Orlando Child, and 
S. D. Moore. 

The evening session was opened with music. The 
first business on hand was to hear the report of the 
Committee on Platform. Mr. A. B. Bradford, chair- 
man of the committee, read the resolutions prepared. 
As adopted by the Congress they are as follows: 


The National Liberal League, in congress assembled at Cas- 
sadaga Lake, reaffirm the Nine Demands of Liberalism as they 
were adopted at Philadelphia in 1876, and regard them as the 
basis of union henceforth, and as defining our mission as Free- 
thinkers and reformers. And the better to carry out harmoni- 
ously the policy enunciated in these Demands, we hereby, and 
for prudential reasons, recommend to the next Congress to 
drop the name of the National Liberal League, and assume 
that of the ‘ American Secular Union,” thus indicating our 
desire for co-operation with our Freethinking brethren in the 
British Dominion of Canada. 

Believing with the founders of the republic that civil gov- 
ernment is a natural and secular institution, and not a divine 
and supernatural one; and believing, too, that the human mind 
in the process of education should be entirely free from the 
trammels of superstition, we congratulate our fellow-Liberais 
everywhere that this theory of government and education is 
admitted to be correct, and American, in the lately expressed 
official opinion of the New York state superintendent of 
schools, that the use of all religious books and ceremonies are 
inappropriate in schools supported by public taxation. And 
we recommend as one of the advantages of the local organiza- 
tion of Leagues in the state of New York, and as one of the 
duties to be performed, that, in any case where, through 
church influence, this opinion of the state superintendent is 
treated with disrespect, the members of a League should feel 
it to be their duty to defend and advocate it. We also express 
our satisfaction at the fact that the constitution of the state of 
California, in the true spirit of the national Constitution, re- 
fuses to regard church property as public property, and in 
Article XIII., Section 1, requires all private property, whether 
of individuals or corporations, to be taxed. It is also highly 
creditable to California that, in Article IX., Section 8, of her 
constitution, it is declared that ‘‘no public money shall ever 
be appropriated for the support of any sectarian or denomi- 
national school, or any school not under the exclusiv control 
of the officers of the public schools; nor shall any sectarian or 
denominational doctrin be taught, or instruction therein be 
permitted, directly or indirectly, in any of the common schools 
of this state.” 

Resolved, 1. That all who favor the secularization of our 
government be earnestly and cordially invited to unite and 
become activ members of the National Liberal League. 

Resolved, 2. That in inviting co-operation with the different 
classes of Radicals in the grand objects of secularizing the 
national and state goverments, and exposing the falseness of 
the popular superstition, the parties must never forget that in 
all our discussions of the main topics, and of such side issues 
as may occarionally present themselvs on our platform, each 
person’s thought and speech, while they must be entirely and 
sacredly free, should also be entirely respectful and consider- 
ate to those who may hold opposit views. This mutual re- 
spect and consideration being the natural and immediate 
growth of Freethought, and the very meaning of the word, is 
absolutely the only ground on which we can stand in har- 
moniously executing the mission we here undertake as reform- 
ers. 

Resolved, 3. That we deem it the duty of the Liberals in 
their respectiv localities to organize Leagues, lyceums, kinder- 
gartens, and all other instrumentalities for educating children 
in the principles of science and secular government, 

Resolved, 4. That we earnestly recommend to Liberals every- 
where to pre-arrange and giv orders to their survivors con- 
cerning their funerals, so that their opinions and character 
may not be misrepresented after death by the exponents of 
the popular religion. 


Mr. Green was first on his feet after the reading, 
and moved the reception of the report. He was 
closely followed by Mr. Billings, who moved its adop- 
tion. Dr. H. S. Brown offered some remarks, the 
gist of which he did not reach before he was ruled 
out of order. The report was received, and its dis- 
cussion began. Mr. Green objected to changing the 
name of the League on the ground that it would be 
a violation of the Constitution, as proper notice of the 
matter had not been given, the Constitution requir- 
ing that proposed amendments to it be published 
along with the call for the Congress. 

Mr. Palmer then moved that for the peremptory 
wording of the proposed change the committee’s 
recommendation be substituted. 

Mr. M. E. Billings, however, thought that the call 
published was broad enough for anything, and in- 
sisted that the change be made. 

The chair ruled, nevertheless, that Mr. Green’s 
point was well taken, and sustained his objection. 
Mr. Billings appealed from Mr. Wakeman’s decision. 

Mr. Wakeman asked the indulgence of the house 
while he stated a couple of points. He opposed (1) the 


change at this Congress because it was revolutionary 
in character, and (2) upon a question of such mo- 
ment the Liberals of the country should be heard 
through the Liberal press, añd hav a voice in de- 
ciding. 

Elizar Wright did not object to the change so long 
as the League’s objects remained the same. A rose, 
he remarked, would smell as sweet by any other 
name. He couldn't see that, in adopting the sugges-: 
tion of the committee, the Congress would violate the: 
spirit of the League’s Constitution. 2 

Courtlandt Palmer still objected on technical 
grounds. Professor Seymour said the Pittsburgh- 
Auxiliary League had discussed the question [first. 
presented by Mr. Bradford in these columns.——Ep. T.. 
S.] and sent its delegates to the Congress pledged: 
and instructed to oppose the project. 

The declaration of change was then modified to a 
recommendation to the next Congress of the League, 
and in this form received a large majority of the 
votes cast. 

The remaining resolutions were then pruned and 
adopted as given above. 

The remainder of the evening was spent in dis- 
cussing ways and means of making the action of the 
League effectiv. It was the understanding that if. 
elected to office both Mr. Watts and Mr. Putnam 
should engage in activ propagandist work. How to 
hold up their hands was now the question. Mr. Put- 
nam was about throwing up a situation that realized 
him nearly $2,000 per year, and in a few months 
would quite reach that sum. Mr. Watts had a family 
to bring from England ‘and support when here, and 
the work they expected to engage in must remu- 
nerate them or be abandoned by them. Courtlandt 
Palmer moved that in the first place a campaign 
fund of five thousand dollars be raised by contribu- 
tions from auxiliary Leagues and from individuals, 
from this fund the two officers mentioned to be al- 
lowed $1,500 per year each, with the privilege of in- 
creasing their remuneration by lecturing. The mo- 
tion was afterward putin the shape of this resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Liberal League, for the ensuing year, 
raise a fund of $5,000 for the following purpose, namely, to 
pay to the first Vice President and to the Secretary a salary of 
$1,500 each, the residue of $2,000 to be applied to the general 
League expenses; and that the said officers shall keep and 
make exact and full report of all receipts from lectures and 
other sources, and be allowed, if earned, out of such receipts 
an additional sum of $1,000 each per year. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

A subscription paper was then read by the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. It set forth that— 


We, the undersigned, agree to giv yearly the sum 
set against our names for the payment of salaries of 
officers, for propaganda, and for the purposes of 
legitimate League work, to be paid quarterly or 
oftener. 


In response, the under-mentioned sums were sub- 
scribed. 


Courtlandt Palmer, - - - $200 00 
Elizur Wright, - - - ~ 120 00 
T. B. Wakeman, - - - - 100 00. 
League No. 116, Waverly, Iowa, - - 100 00. 
Altoona, Pa., League (No. 255), - - 100 00 - 
Moline (Ill.) Progressiv League, - - 100 00. 
Dr. E. B. Foote, Sr., -0 - 100 00. 
A. Van Deusen, - - - - 100 00: 
Saginaw City League, - - - 30 00: 
G. W. Baldwin, - - - ` «a 2500: 
Manhattan Liberal Club League, - 25 00: 
Bennett Liberal League, - - - 25 00: 
Society of Humanity (New York), - 25 00 
Newark Liberal League, - - - 25 00 
Almond Owen (paid), - - - 20 00 
St. Johns League. - - - - 1000 
N. Eggleston (paid), - - - 10 00 
C. B. Reynolds, - - - - 1000 
Linesville League (Pa.), - - 10 00 
* E. M. Macdonald, - - - - 10 00 
C. P. Somerby, - - - - 10 00 
George Macdonald, - - - :- 1000 
T. L. Brown, - - - - 10 00 
Cash (paid). - - - - - 1000 
Cleveland League, - - - 10 00 
Paterson Liberal League, - - 10 00 
Pittsburgh Liberal League, - 5 00 


Adrian Liberal League (paid by S. D. Moore), 5 00 
Friendship Liberal League, - - 5 00 
D. J. Watkins, = - - - 5 00 
Milwaukee Liberal League, - - 5 00 
Mrs. P. Lillibridge, - - - 5 00 
G. W. Curtis, - - - - 5 00 
Franklin League (paid), - - - 5 00 
A Friend, - - - - - 4 00 
Cash (paid), - - - - - 1 00 
William Barnsdale (paid), - - 1 00 

Total, - - - $1,251 00 


Dr. Foote’s, Mr. Van Deusen’s, Mr. Somerby’s (he 
was unavoidably absent from this session), and 
George Macdonald’s subscriptions hav been received 
since the return of the secretary to this city. Dur- 
ing the collection of this generous sum, the audience 
had nearly all gathered around the secretary’s desk, 
and as the hour was late, no further business was 
transacted that evening, i 

Tuesday morning at 10 the League again con- 
vened. Mr. Leland read his report as follows: 

Iam notable to make a very formidable report this year, 
My work done does not compare favorably with that of pre- 


vious years. In the first place, my health has not been good, 
and I hav had to moderate my rate of labor. 
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Second, I felt that the League was loaded up at Milwaukee 
last fall with more planks than it could bear, and found my- 
self out of harmony with a portion of the platform. It has 
damaged the League, frightened away members, retarded new 
organizations, and made the work more up-hill which was 
sufficiently precipitous before. 

Third, I was tired of appealing and begging for support of 
the League, and for means to carry on its legitimate work. [ 
had nothing new to say. In my state of moral, physical, 
and financial ill-health, I ought to hav declined re-election 
last year. But the genuin and hearty friends of the League 
seemed too many and too devoted to abandon, although they 
were too few to secure efficient and thorough work; and I 
withheld my resignation till it would not seem to them like 
desertion and a retreat. Meantime the duties of the office 
hav had to drift. I just held the fort for a worthy successor 
——such as I am sure you hav found and elected in Mr. Putnam. 

And yet the League has increased some. Eight new ausili- 
aries hav been added to our list of local branches, making the 
whole number of chartered auxiliaries 272. Two new life 
members and 119 annual members joined the League during 
the last year. The revenue from these sources and from gifts 
from Leagues and individuals has been hardly sufficient to set 
‘a squadron in the field and secure a Waterloo victory for Sec- 
nularism. 

There has been very little for a treasurer to do, but such as 
iit is, he asks me to read his report. It is as follows: 

RECEIVED. 


- From Charter Fees of Seven New Leagues, at $5, $ 35 00 


“« Life Members, two in full, and one instalment, 61 00 
“ Annual Members, 123 in number, at $1, - 123 00 
“¢ Gifts from Leagues, - - - - - 64 50 
Ag sæ t Individual Liberals, - - 26 00 
Total, win. Ge - - $309 50 

. EXPENDED. 
‘Rent of office, at $8 per month, - - Fe - $96 00 
Light and heat of office, A - - - 22 00 


. +80 ‘Truth Seeker Almanacs,” containing League Consti- 


tution, at 12 1-2 cents, - - - - - 10 00 
‘Postage, - - - - - 5 - - 27 00 
‘Stationery, - - - - - - - - 12 60 
‘Shorthand Clerk, partial service, at $8 per month, 96 00 
-Expense of Secretary to Cassadaga and return, ’ - 27 00 

Total, -o x $290 00 

RECAPITULATION. : 
Total received, - - - - - $309 50 
*« expended, = - - 290 00 
Balance in treasury, - - - $19 50 


i C. Parmer, Treas. 

Mr. Putnam then offered the following resolution 
of thanks and respect for the retiring president and 
secretary : 

Resolved, That the National Liberal League expresses its 
thanks to its retiring president and secretary, T. B. Wakeman 
and T. C. Leland, for their untiring devotion to the Liberal 
cause, for the ability with which they hav labored, and the 
success which they hav achieved. The promis which we hav 
to-day, and the new hopes which inspire, are the result of their 
patience, heroism, and self-sacrifice, By their unflinching 
courage they hav preserved the advancing interests of Liberal- 
ism, and hav won the lasting gratitude of all true lovers of 
liberty. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Watts ina 
very felicitous speech, and carried unanimously amid 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

hen Mr. Wakeman rose to reply his eyes were 
humid, and his whole manner showed plainly that his 
feelings had been deeply touched by the exhibition 
of love and good-will for himself. His voice at first 
was tremulous, but he soon straightened out and 
made one of those splendid little addresses for which 
he is famous on extempore occasions. He was long 
and loudly and repeatedly applauded. 

Mr. Leland then indulged in a few personal rem- 
iniscences. He left a three thousand a year position 
in the Custom House because he had no time to work 
in the cause he loved. When Mr. Bennett was at- 
tacked Mr. Leland was enjoying a salary of just half 
that in a New York commercial house, but he gave 
that up to enter the open fight for Liberalism. 
In early life he had been a constructiv Social- 
ist, but on beginning the war for Liberalism he 
began reading Huxley’s, Darwin’s, and other noted 
works of scientific Freethinkers. He went into the 
war against Comstock to defeat that individual and 
the churchmen back of him, and he thought that 
had been done. Now Comstock is not to be feared. 
He confines his attention to policy shops and racing 
pools. His cases are thrown out of court. He is in 
bad odor. The fight is over, Mr. Leland concluded, 
and he thought it fitting that younger men should 
take his place. He thanked the Congress most kindly 
for its resolution. 

Mr. John Steves, chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means—the other members being Orlando 
Child and S. D. Moore—then made a report as 
follows: 


Your committee recommend as the method of finance and 
revenue for the uses of the national organization; for purposes 
of business and propaganda, the principle of voluntary con- 
tributions by the local auxiliary Leagues, and by individuals 
in sympathy with its principles and objects, to be paid to and 
collected by any of its general officers or agents, and by them 
paid or accounted for to the treasurer of the National Lib- 
eral League, monthly. And the names of the contributors— 
persons or associations—shall be published, when the amount 
contributed is one dollar or more, in such of the Liberal 
papers as will publish them gratuitously. 

And when the amounts collected by miscellaneous, or con- 
gregational, or individual subscriptions, or by admissions to 
lectures or otherwise shall be remitted to the treasurer, the 
collecting agents shall state the time, place, and occasion, with 
the amount of the collection; and it shall be the duty of the 
treasurer to present at the close of the League year a balance 
sheet in full of the moneys received and expended, and the 
services and objects for which expended. 

And the vice-presidents not beneficiaries of the funds, or 


a majority of them, with the treasurer, shall be and constituts 
a board of direction as to the proper objects of expenditure of 
said funds; and, except the treasurer, shall bea board of 
audit, 9 

Mr. Steves’s resolutions were accepted as a sugges- 
tion to the Finance Committee, and his committee. 
was discharged with thanks. 

A vote of thanks to the Cassadaga Lake Free As- 
sociation for the use of the camp-grounds was then 
unanimously passed; and the business of the Con- 
gress was done. Short speeches were made by 
Messrs. Barnstable and Moore, followed by an account 
from the Hon. Elizur Wright of some of his early 
antislavery experiences. Charles Watts recounted 
the labors of the Secularists of England, and when 
he closed the Congress was over. The conference in 
the afternoon was independent of either organization. 


Mrs. H. S. Lake’s Letter to the League. 


The secretary of the League during the Congress 
at Cassadaga read the subjoined note from the ex- 
chairman of the finance committee: 


Osuxosu, Wis., Sept. 5, 284. 

T. C. LELAND, Sec. NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 

Dear Sir: I write this to express my regret to, you and my 
Liberal fellow-laborers, in Congress assembled, that I cannot 
be with you. For four years it has been my pleasure to meet 
with you upon occasions like this, and to take part in your de- 
liberations. This year other engagements prevent my bodil: 
appearance among you; but I wish to assure you, one and all, 
that in spirit I am with you, as heartily devoted to the pur- 
poses for which the National Liberal League was organized as 
at any time. 

I trust that the questions which shall be discussed will be 
promotiv of the best interests of humanity, and that all who 
attend and participate may fael imbued with devotion to truth 
and justice, the great principles upon which alone can rest a 
happy and prosperous nation. . 

Should new officers be chosen, I trust the choice may fall 
upon those who will serve with the same zeal and devotion 
which hav been manifested by the present president and sec- 
retary. 

For myself, I desire that some one may succeed me who may 
be able to contribute more to the financial welfare of the asso- 
ciation, though no one can feel a greater interest in the prin- 
ciples upon which the League is established. Wishing you a 
prosperous future, and a profitable convention, I am 

Very sincerely and truly yours, Mrs. H. S. LAKE, 
Chairman Fin. Com. National Liberal League. 
x > 


To the Liberals of America. 

The late action of the Liberal League lifts it at 
once out of the details of party politics into the realm 
of universal principles. It now deals with the fun- 
damental questions of human progress. It is uncon- 
nected with the thousand varying opinions that be- 
long to particular reforms and measures, and labors 
for that necessary condition by which all true ad- 
vancement must be made, namely, Freethought. 
From this time forward this is the one mission of the 
Liberal League and the American Secular Union, to 
set free the minds of men, to insist upon fair play in 
political government, to maintain equal rights for all. 
It commits itself squarely to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—that government is of the people, and 
should represent the people in their totality, and not 
a certain class or sect in that people who lay claim 
to superior sanctity. Oa this grand platform all mi- 
nor differences of party politics are forgotten, and 
every intelligent and conscientious citizen who be- 
lieves in justice and liberty can unite with us for the 
progress of the world. All those who are in favor of 
a total separation of church and state, who would 
drive out every shadow of ecclesiasticism from polit- 
ical co-operation, who would hav every honest opin- 
ion thoroughly respected, who would willingly accord 
the same rights to others that he claims for himself; 
every just, charitable, liberal, and progressiv man 
and woman, are invited to our ranks in order that this 
great work to which we hav set ourselvs may be fully 
accomplished, and that before we die we may see 
some attainment of that equality and justice and no- 
ble fellowship of humanity which is the dream of the 
heroic soul, the inspiration of the martyr, which is 
the fountain of joy and the star of hope. 

Never were the prospects of Liberalism so bright 
as they are to-day. Never was there such harmony 
of feeling, such oneness of thought, such unity of 
purpose. If there is “a divinity that shapes our 
ends,” we must say that it has breathed into Liberalism 
at this time with wondrous potency. Almost uncon- 
sciously, amid all our diversity of opinion, we hav 
drifted to the same conclusion. However, we know 
that this is the result of a careful, thorough, and pro- 
found consideration of the needs of the hour by the 
wisest and best Liberals. This is no hasty move- 
ment. It is not the ebullition of a moment. It is 
the outcome of years of toil, of suffering, of sacrifice, 
of consecration. In the darkest hour something has 
been done to bring forth this bright and beautiful 
dawn that so enchants us. 

I am sure that thousands and tens of thousands of 
Liberals throughout America will respond to the new 


and vast opportunity that is now before them. Re- 
member the magnitude of ‘the task that is imposed 
upon us. We are taking part in the mightiest move- 
ment in the history of the world. In the glowing 
words of Victor Hugo, there is a change of front of 
the universe. We are the forward troops in this im- 
mense procedure, from whence humanity takes to it- 
self new life, and unfolds a fresh civilization. Let us 
realize the greatness of our privilege, that we are in 
the midst of a creativ revolution of thought and hope, 
that we stand upon the threshold of a brilliant fut- 
ure, into whose light we can put some ray by our 
own sincere endeavors. 

Freethought is forethought, and therefore we must 
lay plans for the time to come. We must be con- 
scious workers in the evolution of humanity. We 
must be the providence of that new heaven of which 
science day by day is laying the strong foundations. 
The Liberal League has decided from this time hence- 
forth upon an aggressiv campaign. We shall select 
our points of attack and press on with the utmost 
vigor. We shall allow the enemy no -resting spell. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific the fires of Liberal- 
ism shall be kindled, societies organized, not simply 
upon a negativ, but a constructiv basis, for the devel- 
opment of social life, the scientific culture both of 
old and young; the cultivation of the spirit of hu- 
manity; the attainment of art and poetry, and noble 
morals—of the beautiful and the good, in unison with 
the true and matter-of-fact. We are to be the sol- 
diers of nature, and through nature and nature’s 
wealth we are to make man happy here and now, and 
crown his labor with the golden fruitage of a just 
reward, so that every worker shall hav a home, and 
every child born upon this planet a place to liv and a, 
right to nature’s bounty. 

To carry out these all important undertakings, 
vital to the welfare of ourselvs and our children, the 
National Liberal League has voted to raise a fund 
of $5,000. Over $1,200 of this is already pledged. 
I hav no doubt that Liberals all over the country 
will cordially respond, and that in a few weeks the 
whole $5,000 will be pledged. Let friends send in 
their names and subscriptions as soon as possible, to 
be published, in order that others may be incited to 
the same good deed. Every dollar paid into the 
treasury will be accounted for at the next annual 
Congress. The officers of the League intend to 
prove their fitness by the work they do, and not by 
their professions. 

In accordance with the spirit of this address, 
and to carry out all the purposes named, Mr. Watts, 
the first vice-president of the League, and my- 
self, will devote ourselvs to the lecture field. We 
wish to visit, during the coming year, at least 
two or three hundred towns from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, lecture, organize Leagues, etc. The qualifi« 
cations of Mr. Charles Watts for the important posi- 
tion to which he has been chosen are well known. 
He is aveteran of twenty years’ hard work; a man of 
rich experience; of wide intelligence; of thorough 
scientific culture, and an orator of rare ability. Let 
me hear at once from every section of the country in 
regard to this matter of lecturing. We are ready to 
go wherever the Liberals giv us a call. Don’t try 
according to the size of your purse, but according 
to your hope in Liberalism. We will come if you 
send for us and pledge us a welcome, even though 
by but few. 

Remember that all the money earned by our 
lecturing tour goes into the national treasury, sub- 
ject to conditions named in resolutions, and every 
cent paid in will be accounted for. Be generous, 
therefore, as your circumstances permit, for what 
you do is not for our individual benefit, but for the 
benefit of the National Organization. 

I would say one word more in closing in regard to 
a most important subject, namely, the burial of our 
Liberal dead. It is our duty to enshrine their death 
with all those hopes that make our life so beautiful. 
The shadows of the past must not rest upon the 
graves of our departed. We must speak our word, 
oux consolation, our faith, our glory—founded in 
the life that now is and into whose bosom we would 
gather those who are outwardly silent, but inwardly 
eloquent still, and throned in affectionate memory. 

I would say that Mr. Watts and myself will be 
ready at any time to serve those who, in the shadow 
of death, desire the noble consolations of our secular 
faith. Samus P. PUTNAM, 

Secretary of the National Liberal League. 

Address: No, 55 East 9th st., New York City. 
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THROUGH DAY TO NIGHT, AND NIGHT TO DAY. 
(Concluded from page 595.) 


never be saved until a true Christ lifts up to purity 
and womanhood the last Magdalene. I know that 
this subject has been unwisely meddled with by the 
unskilful. Some people seem to always take hold of 
the hot end of the poker. Instead of presenting to 
us this subject only when transmitted into the flowers 
of beauty and fragrance, they empty the manure- 
heap on our heads. 

But even this must not make us betray the cause of 
the soul’s highest purity and truth. Holier than any 
_temple of wood or stone, consecrated by diviner rites 

and for diviner purposes, is the human body. But 
we must also teach that the flowers of modesty are 
as beautiful as those of love. The rough feet of re- 
formers must no more be allowed to trample on the 
pure modesty of nature than those of street loafers. 
Those who cannot see men and women mingle in pure 
and friendly relations without poisoning the air 
with slander and low-minded gossip must be shown 
their own corruption until they are shamed into si- 
lence. 

But this subject, in all its bearings, is getting too 
vast forme. It overpowers me with its magnitude. 
I see the light dawning in such glory that it blinds 
me. I see the black spirits of evil fleeing before this 
bridal of night and day like wild beasts before the 
advance of civilization. I whisper to myself the 
words of Walt Whitman: . 
‘Oh, living always; always dying ! 

Oh, the burials of the past and present! 

O me! while I stride ahead, material, visible, imperious, as 
ever; 

Ome! what I was for years now dead I lament not. Iam 
content. f 

Oh, to disengage myself from those corpses of me which I turn 
and look at where I cast them ! 

To pass on (Oh, living, always living!) and leave the corpses 
behind.” 

I am lost in the splendor and magnitude of the 
thought. I see love rising cleansed from the last 
stain of lust and coming forth to fill the world with 
rejoicing and beauty unspeakable. I see the time 
when death will be only a thin veil which we can part 
at any time, and clasp to our hearts again the forms of 
departed friends and lovers. I see the time when chil- 
dren will come into this world only through the gar- 
landed portals of love, and greeted with the joy-bells 
of welcome. I see the time when education will be 
equally bestowed and made to cover the perfect and 
symmetrical unfoldment of body, mind, and heart; 
when each one will be and belong to himself; when 
life, saved from the lust of acquirement, will be con- 
secrated by the highest culture. 

Friends, we are to liv forever. 

If I know anything, I know that our so-called dead 
are not dead. We are the children of the infinit and 
eternal. Let us liv worthy of our immortal destiny. 
Are you living simply to amass a fortune for your 
children, that is more likely to prove a curse than a 
blessing? Go home and spend it. Improve and 
beautify your home. Put in a bath if you hav none 
already. Keep your body clean andsweet. Remem- 
ber it is the temple of an immortal spirit. Buy the 
best books. Liv to liv. Add strength to strength, 
and grace to grace. Do not expect death to save you, 
nor rely upon any one else’s magnetism. Worship 
no longer the god of the dead, but the god of the liv- 
ing, the god in you. Be large in mirth as well as free 
in thought, liberal in deed as well as in profession. 
Help to spread the light. In closing I should like 
to warble one note you will all remember. This is 
the fifth year I hav addressed this convention at this 
hour. I hav given to you who are Agnostics four of 
the best years of my life. ThoughI go forward now 
into Spiritualism, I trust that you who hav been my 
friends will be so still. The world to-day is to me 
full of truth and beauty. I seem to be alive for the 
first time. Infinit possibilities ravish my vision. I 
hav no more fear of death, but anticipate it with 
thoughts of pleasure. But whether Agnostic or 
Spiritualist, this is still the creed: 

“ To thine own self be true. 
Do the task that lies nearest. 
Follow the truth thou seest. 
Open thy heart to beauty. 
Make thy prayers thy duty.” 

And for you shall unfurl the banner of victory. 
Let the good of both day and night blend in your 
love. Then as a bridegroom going forth to meet his 
bride, as the bride waiting in thrilling ecstasy his 
coming, so shalt thou greet each returning day. As 
the pure and strong father, the wise and loving 
mother, through the garlanded gates of love and 
law, bless and redeem the world in their offspring, so 
shall all the fruit of thy life be for the healing of the 
nations. However dark the night around you, above 
you will gleam the starsof hope. Fear shall no more 
hav power to touch you. The castle of doubt will be 
demolished, and the giant of despair slain. Though 
you walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
you shall fear no evil. Palaces of beauty will giv you 
rest and inspiration. Delectable mountains will 
widen your vision until your feet shall come to the 
land of the immortals. Then though ideals on earth 
remain unfulfilled, yet as you vanish from the pinnacle 


of time into the mists of eternity, you shall ery vic- 
tory, as the promis of all their fulfilment shall burst 
upon your vision. Then there shall be no more 
night. i 
“Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops.” 


a 
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Summary of the Life of Paul. 


There was a Jesus who was stoned and hanged for 
sorcery in Judea about 75 years B.c. Passages from 
the Talmud relating to him were long ago adduced 
by eminert Christian scholars. In 1874, the Rev. S, 
Baring-Gould gleaned them all, and expressed the 
belief that in the reign of Alexander Janneus (106- 
79 3.c) there was a Jesus who went to Egypt with his 
master, Rabbi Joshua Ben Perachia, and on return- 
ing to Judea practiced magical arts, for which he was 
stoned to death. And in the first Toldoth Jeshu the 
stoning is described as occurring in the reign of the 
widow of Janneus, t. e., between 79 and 69 3.c. See 
“ Lost and Hostil Gospels,” and “ Revelations of Anti- 
christ.” 

The evidence we hav adduced that Paul escaped 
from Damascus prior to 62 s.c. cannot be successfully 
controverted. Paul therefore must hav been a disci- 
ple of this martyred Jesus, whom he called the mes- 
siah, or anointed son of God. 

We must therefore look for Paul’s fellow-disciples 
in the century before the Christian era; and lo! we 
find Rabbi Simon Kepha described in the first Tol- 
doth Jeshu as dying on a tower about 39 B.c., which 
would be about the time we would fix for the death 
of one of the eldest apostles of Christ. 

With this strong prima facie case, what other evi- 
dence hav we discovered to corroborate it? Jo- 
sephus furnishes almost all the history we hav of that 
period, and to him we are indebted for the discovery 
of most of the following personal indentities and col- 
lateral facts: 

1. Onias, who was murdered outside the walls of 
Jerusalem between 66 and 69 »B.c., answers to the 
martyr Stephen; and there is no trace of a martyr- 
dom answering to his for the next 130 years, or until 
A.D. 62. Stephanos in Greek means “ crown.” 

2. Paul’s escape from Damascus was when Aretas, 
king of Arabia, governed that city. After 63 B.c., 
Damascus was governed by an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of Roman officials, and no petty Arabian king 
ever controled that city under the empire. 

3. Manahem the Essene, a prophet who was living 
about 20 B.c. at a very advanced age, parallels closely 
with Manahen, one of Paul’s early coadjutors, men- 
tioned in Acts xiii, 1. 

4. Pollio the Pharisee, another aged man, revered 
by Herod the Great, answers to Paul. Herod’s two 
sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, went to Rome to 
be educated (20-17 2.c.), and while there lodged at 
the house of Pollio. This was about the time, if any, 
when Paul the aged wrote epistles from Rome. 

5. If, as Ewald supposes, Pollio the Pharisee was 
Hillel, then Pollio’s disciple Sameas may answer to 
Saul, alias Paul. 

6. In that case, or perhaps in any case, Gamaliel of 
Acts answers to Hillel, who was enough older than 
Paul to be his preceptor. But Hillel would hav been 
too old to hav lived at Rome 20-17 3.c., therefore we 
think the identity of Pollio with Paul is far more 
probable than with Hillel, about whom very little is 
known. 

7. If Pollio was Paul, then Sameas may answer to 
Silvanus (Silas of Acts); and itis possible that Paul’s 
associate, Silvanus, was the same who is mentioned 
by Josephus as pretor of Ephesus about 20 B.o. 

8. Paul’s associate, Titus, was probably Titus 
Justus of Corinth. Otherwise there is no clue at all 
in Acts to the discovery of Titus. The order of 
events in that book would exclude this identity, but 
the chronology of Acts is inextricably confused. 

9. Timothy and Titus were both Arameans. The 
Greek codices falsely call them Greeks (Acts xvi, 1; 
Gal. ii, 3. Compare Syriac version). 

10. Paul was probably not very familiar with the 
Greek language. He uses the word Greek but once 
in all his epistles, although the earlier Greek codices 
make him use it twelve times, and the later codices 
thirteen times (Compare Syriac version). 

11. Tyrannus, in whose school-room Paul preached 
at Ephesus, may hav been the Tyrannus who was 
body-guard to Herod the Great, and was put to death 
about 7z.c. And Secundus of Thessalonica may an- 
swer to Jucundus, the companion of Tyrannus, who 
suffered a like fate. 

12. Ananias was high priest from a.p. 48 to 55, so 
that it is apparently impossible to recognize him as 
high priest at the time described in Acts, when Paul 
was tried at Jerusalem. 

13. There is not a particle of historical proof that 
Herod (Agrippa I.), or Felix, or Festus, or (Herod) 
Agrippa II., or any known historical personage of 
their time knew Paul. 

14. If Paul ever appeared before Agrippa it was 
Marcus V. Agrippa. Herod Agrippa II. had no 
jurisdiction in Judea except to appoint high priests, 
4.D. 49-70, while M. V. Agrippa had supreme author- 
ity under Augustus in all the eastern empire between 
22 and 12 Bc. z 


15. The orator Tertulius answers to Nicolaus of 
Damascus, whose speech before M. V. Agrippa, about 
16 z.c., as given by Josephus, furnishes part of the . 
substance of the speech of Tertulius in Acts xxiv. 

16. Julius, the kind officer who accompanied Paul — 
to Rome, answers to Julius who was consul 13 s.o., 
and pro-consul of Ephesus, 10 8.c. He protected the 
Jews. 

17. The Augustus mentioned three times in Acts 
answers only to the first Roman emperor.. In the 
Syriac version Augustus is twice changed to Cæsar 
(Acts xxv, 20, 25), but the Greek codices all retain 
Augustus (ho Sebastos) in those passages. 

18. The historical characters mentioned in the 
book of Acts and known to hav lived in the first half 
of the first century are as follows: 

Judas of Galilee, rebel, died about a.D. 10. 

Annas (Ananus), high priest, a.p. 4-21. 

Caiaphas, high priest, a.D. 25-86. 

Ananias, high priest, died about a.D. 48-55. 

Gamaliel, lawyer, died about a.n. 52. 

Theudas, rebel, slain about a.D. 47. 

Herod Agrippa I., reigned a.D. 37-44. 

Herod Agrippa II., reigned a.D. 49-70. 

Claudius Cesar, emperor, reigned a.D. 41-54. 

Felix, governor of Judea, 51--60. 

Festus, governor of Judea, a.o. 60-62. l 

To these may be added the two sisters of Agrippa 
II., namely, Drusilla, wife of Felix, and Bernice, 
widow of her uncle Herod of Chalċis, and mistress of 
Titus and Vespasian. (But there was a Bernice who 
was married to a son of Herod the Great, about 
22 B.c., and became the mother of Herod Agrippa I.) 

19. There is nota scintilla of historical evidence to 
connect a single one of these persons with Paul or 
with any apostle or contemporary disciple of Jesus, 
the adored messiah, much less with Jesus himself. 
The most learned scholars hav never been able to ad- 
duce from all the authentic records of antiquity any 
evidence to substantiate the narrativs of the book of 
Acts, so far as they relate to the immediate disciples 
of the messiah. : 

20. But on the other hand we claim to hav discov- 
ered with more or less certainty historical traces of 
the following persons named in the book of Acts, all 
of whom existed, and most of whom died, in the cen-. 
tury before the Christian era: 

Paul (perhaps Pollio the Pharisee), 96-10 s.c. 

Manahen (Manahem the Essene), 96-10 B.C. 

Stephen (Onias), slain about 68 B.c. 

Herod (the Great), reigned 47-4 B.c. 

Bernice (his niece), married to his son about 22 B.c. 

Agrippa (M. V.), lived 63-12 B.C. 

Gamaliel (Hillel ?), lived 112-20 z.c. 

Silas (Silvanus, pretor of Ephesus), about 20 B.C. 

Julius (proconsul of Ephesus), about 10 B,C. 

Tyrannus of Ephesus, died about 7 B.C. 

Secundus of Thessalonica (Jucundus?), died about 7 3.6. 

Tertullus (Nicolaus of Damascus), flourished 16 B.C. 

Augustus Cesar, reigned from 31 s.c. until a.D. 14. 

21. Some of the’above dates are only approximate, 
and several of the identities are quite shadowy. But 
as to Paul, we entertain no doubt that be lived most, 
if not all, of the years above indicated (s.c. 96-10); 
and as a further confirmation of his existence at that 
period the apocryphal story of “Paul and Thecla ” 
mentions “the Syriarch Alexander” and “Queen 
Tryphena ”—the latter a “kinswoman of Cæsar,” and 
both subordinate to an Asiatic proconsul. This un- 
doubtedly refers to the time of Julius or Augustus 
Ceesar—probably the latter. 

In proof of this assertion we now cite the ancient 
historian Plutarch, who says that Mark Antony ap- 
pointed his own son Alexander king of Armenia, Me- 
dia, and Parthia, and another son, Ptolemy, king of 
Phenicia, Syria, and Cilicia The mother of these 
sons was Cleopatra, queen of Egypt. And in the 
year 31 B.c., when Antony gave battle to Octavius 
Cæsar, Plutarch names six “ vassal kings ” in attend- 
ance, viz.: 

“ Bocchus, of Libya; Tarcondemus, of the upper Cilicia; 
Archelaus, of Cappadocia: Philadelphus, of Paphlagonia; 
Mithridates, of Commagene; and Saladas, of Thrace,” 

And the same author adds: 

“ Out of Pontus Polemon sent him considerable forces, as 
did also Malchus from Arabia, Herod the Jew, and Amyntas, 
king of Lycaonia and Galatia; also the Median king [Alexan- 
der] sent some troops to join him.” 

Alexander and Ptolemy, who were small boys at 
this time, were styled “ king of kings.” Antony and 
Cleopatra died the next year, and Octavius Ceesar, 
afterward called Augustus (27 ».c.), governed the 
whole Roman empire. After his reign there were no 
more “ Syriarchs ” or “queens ” in the Asiatic prov- 
inces. Syria continued to be governed by a succes- 
sion of Roman presidents. In a part of Jewry the 
sons of Herod the great retained their thrones as te- 
trarchs. His grandson Agrippa received the title of 
king under Claudius for three years, until his death, 
A.D. 44. Then for five or six years all Jewry was gov- 
erned by a Roman procurator. In the year 50 
Agrippa II. was called king, but his territory was in- 
significant and his royal power next to zero. Nero 
(a.D. 54-68) allowed him to retain his title and nom- 
inal power, but he was a renegade Jew. 

We conclude our work with the following affirma- 
tion: 

Every scrap of evidence that has ever been pro- 
duced, whether called canonical, apocryphal, or his- 
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torical, purporting to hav been written within a hun- 
‘dred years after the alleged crucifixion of a Jesus 
‘Christ under Pontius Pilate, attesting the fact of such 
an event, is either a fiction or a forgery. 
FINIS. 
- 
Legislation upon Temperance. 


I do not write “legislation upon liquor dealing,” 
‘which is the only theme now before the public, 
‘simply because this may be decided either way by 
‘the ballot, without its allowance or its prohibition 
-essentially affecting the evil of intemperance. Be- 
‘fore producing facts to prove this point, I disclaim 
‘all desire for direct legislation upon temperance as 
“well as upon the trade in liquors, because I believe 
in more effectiv means of combating intemperance. 
‘Only, as there are honest differences of opinion about 
‘the proper functions of government and value of 
‘legislation, I shall indicate for those who care to use 
‘such means the enemy’s weak point. It is not in a 
‘partisan spirit that I write. And whatever motivs 
‘may influence votes, it is rational to suppose that all 
‘writers upon temperance or on prohibitory legisla- 
‘tion hav in view substantially the same end, viz., 
‘sobriety. This sobriety, necessary to the develop- 
‘ment and acceptance of practical truth, carries cour- 
‘tesy into the ‘discussion of it. The more we are in 
‘earnest about the abatement of a public nuisance, 
‘like drunkenness, the more discriminativ we must be 
‘as to the means émployed, so as to goncentrate our 
‘forces on the vital point. 

Let us examin first the negativ results of legisla- 
‘tion upon liquor dealing, because experience has 
already rendered its verdict upon this method of ac- 
tion, whereas that which I favor as more direct and 
practical cannot, that I am aware of, appeal to ex- 
perience, but only to analogy and common sense. 

The advocates of prohibitory legislation who de- 
mand an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, or else an unconstitutional encroach- 
ment by the general government on the powers re- 
served to state autonomy, are invited to meet me on 
the preliminary ground of state experience within ac- 
knowledged constitutional limits. For no one can 

seriously desire to repeat upon a larger scale such 
legislation as may hav proved ineffectiv and perni- 
cious on a smaller yet amply sufficient scale of judg- 
ment, such as is presented by Vermont, by Maine, 
and perhaps by other states of which we possess no 
statistics. 

The Agitator, Washington City, May 17th, givs sta- 
tistics proving the general habitual and open viola- 
tion of the prohibitory law in towns and villages 
throughout the state. The writer, Edward Johnson, 
remarks of its exceptional enforcement: “A person 
arrested for intoxication is compelled to ‘disclose’ 
the person from whom he procured liquor, and that 
person is then tried for the offense. Such cases are 
common, but as only the lowest class of liquor dealers 
is concerned in them, generally speaking; and as the 
prosecution is invariably for a ‘first offense,’ no ef- 
fectiv purpose is served. . Occasional efforts to en- 
force the law in the larger towns hav invariably 
proved short-lived, and in almost every instance the 
people hav, at the earliest opportunity, rejected at 
the polls the officers who hav attempted it.” And he 
concludes: “ Such laws in the hands of the vicious— 
who are always among us—reduce the father and 
mother, husband and wife, parents and children, to 
being spies and informers on each other, or else con- 
nivers and parties to the infraction of the laws. They 
giv opportunities to wreak a mean revenge; to dis- 
turb peaceful and law-abiding families by obtruding 
the arm of the criminal law into the domestic life of 
any citizen; and, on a trumped-up suspicion, drag 
him disgracefully before a criminal tribunal. These 
laws enable a policeman, acting upon a nebulous sus- 
picion, to insist upon entering and searching your 
house during your absence; and when a timid, fright- 
ened lady, prompted by modesty, attempts to keep 
him out until you return, to arrest her for resisting 
an officer and drag her to a police station.” 

“Under the operation of these laws, a neighbor 
knows that his neighbor is a law-breaker for gain. 
The father knows it of the son, and the son of the 
father: The wife, the mother, the sister, the daugh- 
ters and sons, know that for profit’s sake their hus- 
band, father, son, or brother, neighbor or friend, is 
hourly violating the laws of the land. If such laws 
can be disregarded with impunity for gain, what law 
or obligation will be sacred to such people ?” 

Tf you hav a parti pris in this question, it is easy to 
throw the blame on the defectiv manner in which 
these particular statutes hav been worded; but con- 
sider that Vermont is above the average of our states 
in culture and intelligence, and that its majority, 
which passed these laws, hav been occupied thirty 
years in perfecting them after their kind. “Each 
legislature since ’53 has modified and amended them 
in view of thoroughness, severity, and efficiency.” 
“ This law constitutes an entire chapter of the revised 
statutes, and embraces more than fourteen sections.” 
Will you shift your ground and call them premature, 
in view of the small majority which passed and which 
sustains them—22,215, over a minority of 21,044? 
Then I answer that whenever public feeling is strong 


enough to enforce such laws impartially, it is strong 
enough to dispense with them by acting directly and 
socially on the drunkard himself. With or without 
legislation, render drunkenness really disoraceful— 
as much so as the penitentiary uniform, and let its 
repetition consign the drunkard to an insane asylum 
for special medication with hard work. When pub- 
lic opinion is strong enough for that, it has no occa- 
sion to peck at commerce with an awkward tool like 
legislation. 

Revolted by the ugliness of certain vices, like in- 
temperance in drink, feminin impulse is prone to coz- 
found this so prolific parent of crime with erime itself, 
against which it is wont to seo legisiation directed. 
Yet the more earnestly we desire sobriety, the sicer 
must be analytical discrimination of means, in order 
to avoid needless opposition. 
whether a man is drunk or sober, and to regulate our 
behavior accordingly; but if you make liquor, instead 
of its drinkers, your objectiv pcint, you get presently 
bewildered. True, it requires no very profound 
studies to know that fermented drinks, more or less 
adulterated, cause, through excesses, rather diseases 
than crimes; that light, pure wines and beers are in- 
nocent; the heavier, gouty; and whisky, with its 
crude fusel oil, more criminal then rum. But other 
than hygienic reasons meet you when you go to log- 
islate. You might never hav thought of invading the 
social bier garten, but if, respecting its orderly ckeer- 
fulness, you legislate against riotous whisky, Ireland 


cries out against your partiality to Germany, or labor 


makes common cause with rowdyism against gentle- 
manly indulgences in wine. Thus you are politically 
driven to go the whole hog, and after having, at vast 
cost of lungs and dollars, conquered a moral majority, 
your legislation fails by sheer unpopularity. 

Another. difficulty in legislating against liquor 
dealing arises from an agricultural interest, in itself 
auspicious toward temperance. Every observing 
traveler knows, and the reports of our consuls all 
over the world, published? by government, hav es- 
tablished the fact, that the wine and beer drinking 
countries are the soberest, and that those disinherited 
of the vine which hav instituted the still, are cor- 
rupted by drunkenness. 

At present our lake shores and Ohio valley do 
most of our wine making of the Atlantic states; but 
as the steam plow invades our levels, capital, possessed 
of machinery, will monopolize grain, cotton, and 
other cultures, except upon the steeper declivities, 
where only the grape and a few other fruits can be 
grown to advantage with the spade and pick. The 
love of independence will then drive the small farmers 
to the mountains, where Bacchus and the goat wait 
to welcome them. Our wine culture, then greatly in- 
creasing, will at once counterindicate prohibitory 
legislation, and favor a salutary change in our drink- 
ing habits. 

In citing Dr. Lewis, I distinguish between his re- 
search and testimony with regard to the fact of in- 
efficiency in Maine, and his conclusions from them in 
favor of the maudlin crusade which he claims to hav 
initiated and propelled. It is not by spasmodic 
movements, too much resembling Methodist revivals 
and salvation armies, that woman. can effectivly pre- 
vent intemperance, nor has she any occasion to beg 
favors or to browbeat keepers of saloons. Whenever 
and wherever moral intelligence is adequate, the 
leading women of character iv any society hav but 
to organize opinion with regard to their treatment of 
lovers, in order to carry their point about sobriety. 
How powerful, in spite of their fantastic notions, 
were the Courts of Love in Provence, is matter of 
history. We can do much better now in a practical 
way. Such feminin gud purely social opposition, 
either to drunkenness or iowdness, is sure to be re- 
spected, and is from that dangercus provocation. to 
reaction in favor of culprits, which all arbitrary logis- 
lation, with constraint by the erm of a police coron, 
notoriously engenders. Sentimeni and cousczence 
cannot borrow aid from physical force in any forra, 
without weakening their natural influence. Tho 
instinct of liberty is insulted when order is imposed 
by constraint. Yet this same liberty engenders order 
when left to its own untrammesed evolution by the 
co-operation of spontaneities. 


As to methods of constraints, “ main. strouvth and 


awkwardness,” nature, while counterindicating them 
as against vices, permits thera ageinst crimes. Out- 
rages on person or property natursily provoke the 
same in kind. If legislation mediates, the naturaj 
limit to severity is the difficulty of ity impartial en- 
forcement. Here again spontaneous social action, 
as in case of the Californian vigilance commiites, is 
more adaptiv, more discriminativ, prompter, and more 
effectiv than any code bolstered with precedents rad 
served by lawyers. 

Masculin legislation may punish, but wever re- 
forms. As for feminin legisistion, that is quite 
another thing, for that will be the end of ths reign 
of things, 7. e., of simple materia! interests; and the 
beginning of the reign of persons, t. e, of senti- 
ment. And that reign may begin to-morrow, if the 
young ladies please, without waiting on Congress, 
or amendments to the Constitution, or the bal- 
lot. It is within the easy power of the minor 


Now, it is easy to know | 


mode, which is the sovereignty of charm, to turn the 
tables onthe major mode, which is main strength and 
awkwardness, without saying, “ By your leave,” or, 
“Dim yer sowl,” or iny kind of perliteness. It will 
be a new phase of the ce-cperativ movement, but 
which cen originate only at the semmit and flower 
of society, Where fine natural faculty coincides not 
merely with intelloctuality, but with the habit of com- 
mand. It is the queen’s move. Far from my pen 
be the audacity of tracing its course; but among its 
probable corollaries I foresee the Groat Western Re- 
public cleariug herseif from the breakers of a tremen- 
dous civil war, the salvation of property, the redemp- 
tion of labor from the curse of soulless capital, and 
cenexe! contentment resulting from. justice attom- 
pered by love. Einarworr. 


3 ire 
Knocking Ont the Stuffing. 


Brorrer Macpunaro: Mors than a year age you 
wrote thai if “Antichrist” covld prove conelusivly 
that Paul ficurished before tho Christian era, it would 
“knock the stuffing owt of historical Christianity.” 

A little latex you soomed to be move than half con- 
vinced that there wasn’t much “siwiing” te be 
knocked ont. for you nejd in an oditoxial, Oct. 27, 
1883: 

s Without a foundation in fact, with rot a real solid peg on 
which to hang its protonsions, Christianity has əxercised 
squatter sovereignty iv the world, ard vefuses tc vecate until 
forced by law. Ti har retreated from the house to the fence, 
from the fence to the ditch, and there iù proposes to fight, 
joining forces With all the lawless population of the neighbor: 
hood.” 

And now, if, after resding the “Summary of the 
Life of Paul,” you are able to see any “stuffing ” left, 
your eyes are sharper then those of 

Anrionrisr, A.M 
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The Proof-reader Was Abroad. 


Kiowa, Kan, Aug. 15, 1884. 
To raz Eprror or Tur TrRoura Senker, Sir: Tb is not often 
that I annoy Tue Trura Seeker compositors with fault find. 
ing in the shape of corrections, but there are a fow mistakes 
in my article, ‘‘Prohibitory and Sumptuary,” in the issue of 
Aug. 2d, that much mar the sense, and hence I solicit a cor- 
rection. In first line of seventh paragraph, third column of 
page 484, for “harm” read honor. Seventh line of second 
paragraph, first column of page 485, for “we” read she. Third 
line of second paragraph, second column of page 485, for 
« Ruin ” substitute Rum. Next to last line of fourth para~ 
graph, second column of page 485, for “potent” read patent. 

Truly, E. ©. WALKER. 


ROCHELLE, Inn., Aug. 10, 1884. 
To TEE Eprror or Tas Trurs Senker, Sir: The transforma- 
tion of the word “nude” into made, sadly muddled what I 
! considered one of my best points in my “ Realistic Medita- 
_tion” of last week. I intented to say that spiritists ever pre- 
tend to see and attempt to prove too much, and that—old 
clothes not being immortal—if they saw spirits nude instead of 
clothed in the identical garments known at the time positivly 
to be elsewhere, they would not themselvs prove their delu- 
sion. But pretending to see certain clothes, when they positivly 
do not see them, proves absolutely that the spirits they pretend 
to gee in the clothes are a delusion also. Old clothes cannot 
be immortal, but as spirits are never seen without them, it is 

self-evident that both clothes and spirits are a phaniasm. 
Orro WErrsTEIN. 


GREGORY, ALA., Aug. 25, 1884. 
To TEE kinrvon or THE 'URUSH Sennen, Sir: I hav your card 
mentioning auceptence of mv erticles, snd Lopo soon to see 
them in print and. more corefuliz corrected than the lest by 
your proof-reader. UDaHWORTR. 


Bin One, Mior., Aup. 42, ABA, 
To sye pror or Uae Crore Sraren, Sie: Leos Prone 
Sensin ig vsually very carofnlly odited snd printed, but I gup- 
ly £ X oven ina Poxa- 


Tor sawin 8 


nofore. Out of several 
words underscored, only one was itelicized. VY wrote, “ He- 
brew and Talmagee,” meening, of course, the langunge of Tal- 
mego, but the final 2 wae omitted, making monsenne of the 
firs pert of the sentence. X wrote “ Credo,” and it wat 
printed **Crecds,’ in the gene type as the body of tho article. 
A name, the neme of ono of America’s noblest sons, wat omit- 
ted entirely. Where I wrote capitals they wore printed in 
smoll lettors, and vico veres. Notwithstanding Tau Trurm 
Snanur’s correction (?) or cversight, J can’t say which, tho last 
syllable cf Heidelberg is properly spelled with an c instond of 
vy. Andscecn. Hoping this kindly criticism will aot grate 
harshly on your nerves—I suppose editors’ nurves ought to 
be mado of steel, anyway--I am 

| Respectfully yours, 

ea ear 


MG. W. 


iy the darth American, Review the lending urticle ww by 
Bishop J. Lancester Spalding, who insists that the only sure 
“Basie of Popular Government” in morality, not culture of 
ibe intellect, nor universe! puftregc, nor the development of 
materiel resources; and thot if the country isto be saved fron: 
ruin, there must be & return to the uncompromising moval 
code cf the founders of New Hapland. Mr. Spelding doss not 
advocate the re-establichment of the Mnquisition, but he ovi- 
dently can soo how it would be, in the hands of the “right” 
kind of Christians, o valuable moral sgent. The policy of 
“Tie Exclusion of the Chinesa” is advocates. by John H. 
Durst, whe presents & striking array of forcible and, criginal 
arguments sgeinnt Mongolian immigration. Four distinguished 
writers on political economy, namely, David A. Wells, 
Thomas G. Shorman, J. B. Sergent, and Vrefessor W. G. Sum- 
ner, get forth, from nearly every conceivable point of view, 
the “ Evils of the Tarifi Systom;” and it iqennounced thes in 
the Review for October severe! writers of pe lese distinction 
will exhibit the “Benefits cf the Tariff System.” Tbe other 
orticles in the current number ere ‘The Demand of the Jn- 
dustrial Spirit,” by Charles Dudley Warner; “ Inspiration and 
Infallibility,” by the Rev. Dr. J. B. Rylanco; “The Need of 
Liberal Divorce Laws,” by Elizabeth Cady Stanton; and “Ow 
Remote Ancestry,” by Professor Alexander Winchell, 
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Belli: MxiPatnane then read duper prepared by Sal- 
adin (W'S? Ross); of thë Ted dt Sebi Re ditew. The 
Higa was ‘fgflowed' by. two Ta KAEN S Watson and 


Mr. Palnier’s conception of a supreme being coin- 
cides with that of Comte, and he is a believer in the 
Religion of Humanity as opposed to the current su- 
perstition of Christianity. The address was polished 
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and manuscript. 

Friday evening Mrs. Mina Seymour, pianist, of 
Salamanca, a vivacious young lady, invited the 
speakers and one or two others to a spread of ice 
cream and cake served in one of the tents adjacent 
to the hotel. Thanks were duly returned to the 
giver of so much sweetness, who, however, expressed 
dt.hherself satisfied at having gathered so much unique- 
‘mess around one table. This Convention relaxed from ` 
Bee aft Sts rigidity more than any held formerly, and we 

7 ms ‘facili ies: deterred, Mios nman etant of thb gel sure the example was well set. With the excep- 
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"| tion of the one strain of discord the five days were a 

l Set ‘generosity: wab duly and gratefully” appreciatéd,'b |, roynd of continuous enjoyment for all on the ground, 
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furnished no ‘audiences, ZCG 
-| the ‘speakers were obliged to duplicate their pretty 
pounding “ Salvation.” or ‘Notwithstanding ‘its great 
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when he fought the anti-slavery fight. Of Mr. Pills- 
bury the Congress heard little. His health is not the 
best, and he is obliged to husband his strength. But 
his mere presence was an inspiration to the younger 
members, who can learn much, if they will, from 
these veterans in liberty’s war. Mr. A. B. Bradford, 
who isentitled to rank with the abolition fighters, was 
activly engaged at this Congress as the chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions. 

The important business of the League was finished 
Monday night, and many delegates left on the early 
train Tuesday morning; but for those who remained 
no trains from the grounds were obtainable until the 
evening. Tuesday forenoon was occupied by the 
closing session of the League. Mr. S. D. Moore sug- 
gested that the afternoon be devoted to a conference. 
The visitors had gradually departed until not more 
than fifty responded to the ringing of the bell for this 
gathering, but from the illumination of the counte- 
nances coming from this little love-feast at its close, 
we are inclined to think no session of either conven- 
tion’ was more enjoyed by the audience, who in this 
case were also the speakers. But however entertain- 
ing it may hav been, time would not wait, and when 
the dirty cars of the D., A. V. & P. R. R. halted at the 
Lily Dale station, the last of the Freethinkers were 
waiting to receive it. As this railroad was never 
known by any mistake to make connections with 
other. roads, most of the departing guests of the 
Cassadaga Lake Free Association were obliged to 
remain in Dunkirk or Jamestown over-night, an 
opportunity to get sumething to eat which most of 
them embraced. From Jamestown and Dunkirk the 
people scattered in all directions; our ex-president 
and present secretary returning to New York; Mr. 
Watts, first vice-president, going to Toronto; Elizur 
Wright to Saratoga to report to a convention assem- 
bled there to discuss the forestry laws and best meth- 
ods of inducing rainfall in arid regions; and the 
speakers to fulfil their engagements in various towns 
in various states. The general opinion expressed by 
the outgoers was that the Convention was not so suc- 
cessful as had been hoped, but that the action taken 
at the League Congress was the most important in 
the history of the League, and gave the most promis 
of satisfactory results. That over a thousand dollars 
should be raised from a little handful of people to 
prosecute the work, shows the great enthusiasm ex- 
isting when once the practical method is pointed out. 


Almost War. 


The two following dispatches were printed in Mon- 
day’s daily papers. The first is from London: 


«The antagonism in Belgium between the Clericals an@the 
Liberals is becoming uncontrollable, and threatens to result 
in civil war. The Brussels newspapers are flooded with let- 
ters from sanguinary Liberals urging the press to publish a 
signal for a rising against the Clerical party, and the writers 
promis that when the tocsin is sounded there will be no lack 
of armed men to enforce the demands of the people. Many 
members of the nobility, although nominally Catholics, are 
full of indignation against the Clerical program, which they 
Jook upon as tending to subvert their established rights. 
These noblemen are exasperated at the action of the peasants 
in voting almost solidly for the Clericals, and they propose a 
variety of reprisals. Those of them who are large landholders 
propose to take revenge upon their tenants by remaining ab- 
sent from their property, spending their money in Antwerp 
and Brussels, and by evicting the farmer tenants whenever 
they can find a legal pretext for such action. 

“The Catholic journals of Brussels, such as La Belgique and 
the Journal de Bruxelles, hav been for many days urging the 
boycotting of Brussels tradesmen in revenge for the action of 
the Liberal mobs which hav threatened and attacked Clerical 
processions in Brussels. These incitements are now produc- 
ing their effect, and life is made a burden to commercial travel- 
ers going through the provinces as representativs of Brussels 
business houses. In several instances these drummers hav 
been threatened with lynching, and some of them hav been 
glad to escape with their lives, leaving trunks full of costly 
samples to assuage the fury of the mobs.” 


The second comes from Brussels and reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The Oficial Gazette, of Brussels, announces that the king 
has signed the Educational bill. The Gazette makes a strong 
appeal to the Liberals to maintain calmness. There were 
riotous demonstrations to-day at Alost between a number of 
Brussels pedlers and the inhabitants of Alost. The police 
were called upon and restored order.” 

The averting of a similar collision in this country 
is the object of the National Liberal League. It is 
the only organization in the country standing on such 

i broad and patriotic ground. The Freethinkers of 


nthe’ ‘Sountty are the only people with foresight suf- 
i: elent to, letect'the, machinations of the church that 


moina agesiend, alimes: bag heen the persistent foe of 
freedom. Isolated -and scattered throughout the 


country, the Freethinkers can, however, do little to 
oppose these machinations. But they can support 
the organization which in future will fight, and ulti- 
mately defeat, this church, orfany church which un- 
dertakes to lord it over the consciences of men, or 
dictate how their children shall be educated. 

Let there be peace and unity in our own ranks, 
that the war against the common enemy may be suc- 


cessfully waged. 
oe 


Bigotry Rampant in British Columbia. 


Having failed in all other means to prevent Col. Robert GŒ- 
Ingersoll from securing a hall in Victoria, British Columbia, 
in which to deliver a lecture on orthodoxy, the civil authori- 
ties, on learning that he had rented the new Royal Opera 
House, entered a protest against the building being used for a 
public meeting on the ground that means of egress were inad- 
equate in case of fire. Their decision was announced on the 
day Ingersoll arrived, the 28th of August—the date he was 
announced to lecture. On hearing that there was likely to be 
trouble, Mr. Ingersoll stated that he would lecture on the 
street, but feared the interference of the police. Learning 
that he could charter a steamer then in the harbor, he pro- 
posed to charter her at his own expense and take those who 
wished to accompany him to Port Townsend free of charge, 
when he would deliver his lecture rather than disappoint 
them. However, this alternativ was not taken advantage of. 
He and a number of friends had gained admittance to the 
Theater Royal, where he proposed to hold the lecture. 

Hundreds were waiting outside of the door to gain admit- 
tance, but were stopped by the police. The superintendent 
of police ordered the treasurer to stop selling tickets under 
pretext that the building was not safe. The treasurer with a 
few friends then went around to the west side of the building, 
and with an ax cut an entrance. Mr. Ingersoll and ladies, 
the United States consul, Colonel Stephens, and other ladies 
and gentlemen, finally appeared upon the stage. Alderman 
Fell, stepping forward, began in a strong speech to condemn 
what he proclaimed as a bold attempt to frustrate free speech, 
and said that, though British born, he blushed this evening 
for what had been done. He was enthusiastically cheered. 
The scene that followed beggars description. Windows and 
doors were smashed in, by which entrance was effected. The 
police were powerless to keep order or carry out their instruc- 
tions. The crowd were with the lecturer, and were deter- 
mined to hear him. During the melee several ladies fainted. 
After the police found that they could not prevent the lecturer 
going on, they contented themselvs with endeavoring to keep 
order. Immediately after the lecture was over Colonel Inger- 
soll took a steamer for Washington Territory. It is stated 
that he will sue the corporation of Victoria for heavy damages. 
—Dispatch to the New York Herald of September 13th. 


ee 


Editorial Notes. 


Tue Rev. H. Martin Kellog, of Sound Beach, Conn., ap- 
pears to be an honorable sort of man. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Samuel P. Putnam was called to that hamlet a 
few weeks since to comfort, so far as a funeral discourse may, 
the family of Charles Palmer, whose wife had died. In inter- 
views with Mr. Kellog, published in the daily papers, that 
minister was made to insinuate that the use of the church in 
which the service was held was obtained dishonorably by Mr. 
Putnam pretending to be an ordained prencher. We took the 
liberty at the time of denying this point blank, for Mr. Put- 
nam is not the man to do a dishonest act. Mr. Kellogg him- 
self now corroborates our statement. In the Stantford Herald 
of the 3d inst. are three letters, one from Mr. Palmer, over 
the grave of whose wife the Christians hav tried to wage the 
battle, one from Mr. Bladworth, who made the arrangements 
for the funeral, and one from Mr. Kellog. We hav room for 
only the latter: 


‘*Eprror HeraLp: Please allow me to correct some inaccu- 
racies which crept into the report of the recent funeral which 
was held in the First Congregational church of Greenwich, 
published in last week’s Herald. It must be acknowledged by 
all to be unwise and harmful to the cause of religion and hu- 
manity to hav misrepresentations of such a matter promul- 
gated through the press, and still worse to permit them to 
remain uncorrected to continue their injurious influence. The 
officers of our church Were unanimous in granting the use of 
the edifice for the funeral, upon the single condition that the 
officiating clergyman be a regularly ordained evangelical min- 
ister of the gospel. Two hours before the hour appointed for 
the service, Mr. Putnam, of New York city, was brought to the 
parsonage, and introduced to me as the minister selected. 
He stated that he wished to see me personally before proceed- 
ing to the service, as he could not meet the imposed condi- 
tion, not being an evangelical clergyman, or now a clergyman 
of any sect or denomination. He said he was ordained a Trin- 
itarian Congregationalist, afterward became a Unitarian Con- 
gregationalist, and then merged into Liberalism. He pro- 
ceeded to voluntarily pledge himself not to preach any relig- 
ious doctrin or dogma of any sort, that he was not here for 
that purpose, nor did he seek any controversy, but that he 
had responded to his friends to simply extend the sympathies 
of humanity and truth to the bereaved family and friends of 
the deceased Mrs. Palmer. Mr. Putnam, in all his conversa- 
tion and bearing, evinced himself to be a most courteous gen- 
tleman, and entitled to respectful and reciprocal treatment. 
Upon his statements, I replied that I would take the responsi- 
bility of removing the barrier of the imposed condition for the 
use of the church, and freely and cordially sanction the funeral 
obsequies. He asked with evident solicitude if it would not 
create some unpleasant feeling in the community, and said he 
did not wish to be an instrument of social disturbance. I re- 
plied that undoubtedly there would be much talk about it, but 
he need not heed that, but proceed to perform his duty. The 
statement in the Herald that ‘the pastor felt some trepidation 
about allowing the ceremony to proceed,’ is wholly contrary to 
fact. I could hav staid the proceedings by a word of refusal 
at that juncture, but from such a manly, candid declaration 
from Mr. Putnam, I was quick to see that that would not be 
thetrue spirit of humanity or of Christ in the time of mourning. 
The lengthy description of the service given in the Herald as 


my words was evidently copied from the New York Sun of the 
previous Monday. The facts about that are briefly as follows: 
A reporter of that paper waited on me Saturday evening. 

gave him in substance what I hav written above. He then pro- 
ceeded to ask a volley of questions which I was very chary in 
answering. Among them were inquiries as to the order of ex- 
ercises, and whether Mr. Putnam kept his pledge, which I 
positivly declined to answer. Very many of my people hav 
asked me these and similar questions, and to all I hav given 
the uniform reply: ‘I express no opinion whatever.’ It does 
not look consistent, surely, that after making that reply many 
times to all parties, I should giv a detailed and inaccurate de- 
scription of the whole service with my own minute views to 
the reporter of a daily newspaper? It is evident that the 
dailies wished to make as much of a sensation story of the 
whole affair as possible, no matter what the detriment might 
be to our community. It is unfortunate also, as it tends to fan 
a fiame of discord and rupture whi:h is likely to burn on in- 
definitly in continued dislike and prejudice, and will be hard 
to extinguish. Brethren, while we may jealously guard the 
sacred walls of our sanctuary against dssecration, let us show 
the spirit of our savior and master in exercising that Christian 
charity which endureth a)l things, is not puffed up, not easily 
provoked, and is the greatest of the three cardinal virtues of 
our Christian profession. When a man is beneath the waves 
of afiliction by the loss of his wife and the mother of his 
children, whatever the difference of opinion and religious be- 
lief, let us heartily extend the open hand to raise up, and the 
sincere voice of sympathy to cheer and to win to him who 
wept himself with those that wept at the grave. For the sake 
of truth and charity and religion I offer these cxplanations. 

‘* Very truly yours in the Christian ministry, 
“H. Martin KELLOG. 
“ Sound Beach Parsonage, Aug. 30, 1884.” 


Tur Rev. Dr. Sexton, of England, is creating great excite- 
ment in Toronto by lecturing against Secularism, and has be- 
come quite popular with the churches. This Mr. Sexton is an 
old antagonist of the English Secularists, and Mr. Watts has 
arrived at Toronto in good time to meet him, which he pro- 
poses to do in a four nights’ debate. In the mean time Mr. 
Watts islecturing at Albert Hall, Toronto. On the 14th he 
expounded the principles and aims of Secularism, and to-mor- 
row, the 21st, he examins the claims of Christianity. His 
further dates and subjects at the same place are as follows: 
Sept. 28th, “Secularism Proved to be Superior to Christianity; ’ 
Oct. 5th, ‘* Morality and Religion; Is Man Necessarily a Relig- 
ions Being?” Oct. 12th, ‘ Religious Fanaticism; Its Cause and 
Cure;” Oct. 19th, ‘Agnosticism; An Exposition and Defense.’ 
When our presidential campaign is ended, so that the public 
can be reached on sober matters, Mr. Watts will come down to 


New York to join the secretary of the League in the Liberal 
campaign. In the mean time routes will be laid out and ar- 
rangements made by Mr. Putnam. 


Tux ‘‘Home Missionary” of the American Nonconformist ia 
rustling through the towns of Iowa in the interest of himself 
and General Butler. He met many Liberals, among them the 
stanch Dutton families, who stood by Mr. Bennott so grandly 
when he was in trouble, and has since stood by the paper he 
founded. Of the meeting the ‘‘ missionary” says: ‘At Grand 
Mound we met the Dutton’s, four in number of families, all 
highly respected citizens of their respectiv localities. Mrs. 
Flora Dutton, wife of LeRoy Dutton, is well known over the 
state as one of the most uncompromising reformers. When 
D. M. Bennett was in prison, she paid $10 a month toward his 
defense fund the eleven months he was confined; when he re- 
turned from his trip around the world he was down here and 
made quite a stop with his old, tried, and true friends, and to- 
day, if yon want to raise a fight with any of the Duttons, you 
hnv only to attack the good name of D. M. Bennett.” 


Frrepvom of thought means, to some members of the class 
calling themselvs ‘‘Freethinkers,” license of expression, A 
number of persons from this class are at present holding a 
convention at Cassadaga, in Chautauqua county, N. Y., in 
which they are airing rather loose sentiments on the Bible, ro- 
ligion, morality, and the Almighty. Miss Helen H, Gardner 
is delivering her lecture on “Men, Women, and Gods,” which 
she offered to a New York andience last winter. Miss Gard- 
iner is pleasant to look upon, and a proteye of Robert G. In- 
gorsoll. Miss Gardiner might very well be in better company 
and engaged ina nobler and more womanly work. Mr. Court- 
landt Palmer on Sunday was to tell what Le thinks of “The 
Supreme Being.” It may interest hiin some time to know what 
the supreme being thinks of Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, —Jferald. 

Journalists are not, as a rule, theologians. ‘The editor of 
the Jerald shows about as inuch knowledge of Liberalism as 
the writer in the Times did of religious matters when he ro- 
ferred to Methodism as ‘fa mild form of Calvinism.” 


In Tus Trurn Svexer of August 16th we called attention to 
the efforts being made by Willis McDannald, of Milton, to sec- 
ularize his state, Oregon. TIe prepared petitions, and sent 
them to all the Liberals in the state that he conld hear froin. 
He wants now to communicate with some additional ones, and 
also to state that all petitions should be returned to him by 
December 20th. ‘Thus far all the expense has been borne by 
himself alone, and a little assistance in that way would also be 
gratefully appreciated. If he is supported as he should be in 
this endeavor, he is sanguin of success. Col. Ingersoll has 
been in the state, and met with his usual grand success. The 
colonel told Mr. McDannald that he would commend his ef- 
forts wherever he spoke in Oregon. If the resident Liberals 
will do as much, the news from Oregon will be glorious. 


Messrs. Warts, Putnam, Remsburg, and Macdonald are in- 
debted to Mr. Wm. H. Wyman, of Dunkirk, for a very inter- 
esting trip through the Brooks Locomotiv Works, located in 
his town, and with which he is connected. He will please 
accept the thanks of all the gentlemen for the pleasant and 
instructiv time spent in his company. 


Any one having a copyof Tus [RUTH SEEKER of August 30th 
that can be spared will do usa favor by returning it to this 
office. Our supply has been exhausted by reason of that is- 
sue containing Mr. Andrews’s comparison of and reply to 
Messrs. Harrison and Spencer, and yet the demand is not 


satisfied. 
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Letters from Sriends. 


Murray, O., Sept. 2, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: I desire once more to write a letter to you to 
inform you that I am still on the side of Freethought and re- 
form. 

I inclose petition for state secularization. Please excuse 
the dilapidated condition you will find it in. -A` friend of 
mine, to whom I had sent a petition for him to take around, 
in answer to my letter, said in regard to the petition, ‘I think 
little about it (recognition of God, ete.). Paine sincerely be- 
lieved in God, and exp cted to be happy beyond the grave. 
Some of the petition is repugnant to my feelings. Iam not 
an Atheist. Ishall not -stracize myself nor ruin my business 
in traveling with such a petition; there is no pay in it, and the 
community I liv in would soon let me feel I am not prepared 
for the ordeal of proscription.” 

I will state right here that this friend and myself. hav corre- 
sponded regularly for the last fifteen years, and I had every 
reason to believe he was an Infidel, and so he is; but he is one 
of that kind who, having found out the fallacies and supersti- 
tion connected with the Christian religion, is satisfied to re- 
main idle, or unmindful of the thousands who are yet ‘‘ patrons 
of its corruption.” 

With your kind permission I will state that I am very much 
indebted to Mr. Eliiott Preston, that grand humanitarian, for 
anti-vivisectional literature that he sent me some time ago, the 
perusal of which has convinced me or the uselessness of vivi- 
section, scientific or otherwise. The evidence is also so strong 
in favor of anti-vivisection that I feel justified in saying that 
ubless the practice of vivisection is immediately stopped in 
the physiological schools, our students will be reduced to a 
state of demoralization that will take years of ethical teachings 
to eradicate. 

The following is one of the many ways the vivisectionists 
treat their subjects in order to reduce them to a fit condition 
for their examination: ‘‘Planting nails sharp and numerous 
through the feet of the animal in such a manner as to render 
the creature almost motionless, because in every movement it 
would hav felt its torment more acutely.” 

Great goodness, such cruelty! The above was the pet 
hobby of Professor Mantegazza. How any sane man can for 
a moment think of anything being gained by the above opera- 
tion is more than I can tell. 

Are we not told upon good authority that what will kill a 
hawk will fatten a chicken? and as a chicken resembles a hawk 
considerably, at least, more than does man a dog, we feel 
safe in saying that a vivisectional operation upon one species 
can never result in giving us any knowledge in regard to an- 
other species. What then? Why, in order to obtain any 

knowledge (physiologically) of man, it will be necessary to 
take man fora subject, and then it is known that what will 
effect a cure for one will in some cases act in an opposit course 
for another. But be that as it may, for the sake of argument 
say that the vivisection of one man will benefit a thousand. 
Are we going to stand idle and permit human beings to be 
slanghtered in the name of science? As a votary of human- 
ity, I protest against such cruelties. When vivisection would 
hav reached such a hight, we would all protest. Why then 
not protect the lower animal—dog, horse, etc.—as we would 
the higher animal—man? Let us hav no compromise. Let 
us hav the total prohibition of vivisection. Allow me to say 
that “A Pwan of Liberty,” by Elliott Preston, in last week’s 
Trurn SEEKER, was splendid; in fact, everything that flows 
from his pen is good. 

If I am not taking too much space, I would like to inform 
you how the men of this place were insulted yesterday by the 
governor (Hoadly) of this state. As you are aware, ‘‘ these are 
the times that try men’s souls,” especially in this part of the 
country. The miners of this place hav now been on strike 
twelve weeks, that is, contending for their rights against the 
unjust demands of the operators, which demands, if conceded 
to on the part of the miners, would reduce them (the miners) 
to a state of slavery, equal to, if not worse than, the slavery 
of 1860. Did space permit, I would giv it to you in full. 
Suffice it to say that the demand is so tyrannical in its nature 
that the miners are determined to resist to the bitter end. 
They (the operators) hav their mine of this place filled up 
with ‘foreign laborers,” about one hundred and twenty in 
number. 

The company, which is, as I said in a former letter, a very 
large syndicate under the title of “C. & H. C. & I. Co.,” not 
being satisfied with taking the bread out of the mouths of the 
miners’ wives and children, has added the last “hair to the 
camel's back” by ordering them to vacate the houses, which 
is being resisted on the part of the miners by taking legal pro- 
ceedings. There hav been, to my knowledge, but two cases 
won on the part of the miners. In all cases where the com- 
pany wins, the miners are immediately ejected. It will thus 
be seen that monopoly not only takes the bread from the 
wives and children of the miners, but throws them upon the 
cold charity of a much colder world. In view of all this it is 
but justice to the miners to say they are taking the matter 
peacefully and philosophically. Well, to come to the point 
in question, yesterday a dispatch was received at this place— 
by a prominent Democrat—stating that the governor would 
be here some time during the cay, and to hav as many men as 
possible to meet him. He was to come on the train. I saw 
the dispatch myself. In consequence of this a very large (for 
this place) number of men were congregated at the depot 
when the train came in, all expecting that Gov. Hoadly would 
address them. The general feeling among the men was that 
‘the governor’s object in coming down was to address and ad- 
vise the people. Such an address! Wonderful advice! 

Glorious eloquence! What! Do you think the governor 
spoke to the people? No. He reminds me of the Christian 
Jehovah who did all his speaking through his man Moses, but 
probably Hoadly had no man Moses, or again, perhaps the 
“cat had his tongue.” Whatever the reason may me, suffice 


it to say that the governor of the state of Ohio did not recog- 
nize his constituents in their time of trouble. No, he came 
through like some great magnate on his throne in company 
with monopoly under the title of “C. & H. C. & I. Co.,” or 
like an asteroid whose circumference the people could not 
touch. Freethinking governor though he may be, he has lost 
a great number of friends in this place. There is no doubt 
that the dispatch was sent here for the express purpose 
of gathering the men together to create a demonstration so 
that the governor would go away under the impression that 
this place was in a lawless condition, when such is not the 
case. Such remarks as the following could be heard from the 
crowd as they were leaving after the governor had gone: ‘* Did 
not the governor make a splendid address?” ‘* Was it not 
good advice?” ‘Such eloquence!” etc. 
The men, without an exception, were disgusted and felt they 
had been insulted by the head executiv of the state of Ohio. 
Yours for the right, D. E. Lewis. 


Reavpine, Kan., Aug. 30, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I notice a communication from Geo. T. Bruce, 
from San Francisco, Cal., favoring prohibition. I am sur- 
prised that an Infidel, which he says he is, who has become 
such from a full and free exercise of his own mind, or one 
that possesses that spirit of Liberalism which we expect to find 
among Infidels, should take the position which he does. 

I deny that prohibition ever originated with Infidelism. He 


says: “The movement of prohibiting the crime.of selling in- 


toxicating liquor is an Infidel movement, and originated from 
scientific investigation,” all of which I positivly deny. While 
I admit that Infidelity has given freedom to a great amount of, 
mental slavery, and opened up channels for scientific research, 
I deny that prohibition is in any sense a resultant of that scien- 
tific investigation; but, on the contrary, has proceeded from 
that trammeled condition of mind which we find in the ortho. 
dox church. While it is true that scientific research has dem- 
onstrated that alcoholic liquors used to excess are injurious to 
the human system, and while I admit the fact that Infidelity 
is energetic in advancing knowledge and progress in all re- 
forms to the bettering of the condition of mankind, I deny 
that it is the province or intention of Infidelity, or that Infi- 
delity recognizes the right, to deprive any man of what he de- 
sires, however injurious it may be to him. The idea should be 
repulsiv to every true Infidel. 

The sentiment is of the church, and not of Infidelity. The 
church says to its ignorant followers, ‘‘I know, and you don’t 
know. Iam the result of scientific investigation, and I pro- 
hibit you from eating any meat on Friday.” Infidelity appeals 
only to reason. He says that the liberty for which we con- 
tend is the liberty of the highwayman, when he puts his pistol 
to his victim’s head and says, ‘‘ Your money or your life,” 
which sentiment, it seems to me, could not hav come from 
an Infidel who has become such by his own research and 
reason, from the fact that the position and idea are too ridicu- 
lous to hav proceeded from such. The rum-seller and the 
highwayman might possess the same feelings toward their fel- 
low-men because the same man might pursue both of their 
avocations, but in no other case could I see that there would 
be necessarily any similarity in their relativ positions or feel- 
ings toward their fellow-men. 

The rum-seller would keep his goods eternally if there was 
no one’s desires to supply. It is unreasonable to say that pro- 
hibition is not to prohibit the drinker, but only to prohibit him 
who sells. If there were no one to want, there would be no 
need of the law, so that prohibition can only mean to deprive 
a man of what he wants, and is bound to be so construed, 
which is il-Liberal and alsoun-Infidel. While Infidelity would 
favor all law that would redound to the welfare of humanity 
in protecting life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 1t 
would also favor all law that would extend to every human be- 
ing a perfect liberty to do what he pleases, unless it be a forced 
injury to hisfellow-men. But the rum-seller’s injury—if, per- 
chance, he does an injury to his fellow-men—is not forced, and 
is as much an unknown injury to him as it is to the merchant 
who sells the pistol with which the purchaser commits suicide. 
But there is another feature of the prohibitory law of which I 
wish to speak. It is not only wrong in principle, but it is 
wrong in view of the object which it is intended to accomplish. 
Is it not a fact that human nature is so constituted that con- 
tention fosters curiosity, and curiosity demands knowlegde, 
and knowledge demands experience? It is truthfully said that 
what is true of families is also true of nations. In the house 
there is whisky, but the father says to his boys, ‘‘ You cannot 
get any of that whisky to drink, because I hav it locked up in 
my chest.” If those boys had the brains necessary to ever be- 
come Infidels, they would be into that chest the very first op- 
portunity. : 

The prohibitory law says to the people: ‘‘You can’t hav 
whisky. You don’tknow what you want. You think you need 
whisky, but you don’t. You, the minority, can’t get whisky, 
because we, the majority, hav got it locked up.” The minority 
get it and drink it, partly to assert their rights, and partly to 
gratify their curiosity, which contention for and against the 
law has created. 

This is the way the prohibitory law works here in Kansas, 
and in every other state where it has been tried. 

I am prepared toassert, without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that prohibition fosters intemperance herein Kansas, and 
ever will wherever adopted. W. H. PENFIELD. 


Omana, NEB., Aug. 28, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Christianity, as a system of religion, claims to 
be of divine origin, and boldly proclaims to the world that it 
is the only channel through which the human race can escape 
a life of endless misery, and obtain a life of joy and happiness 
for evermore. The church saysto the people, individually and 
collectivly, Unless you subscribe to our creed, and meekly 
comply with all the requirements of the gospel, as interpreted 
by us, you will most assuredly be damned forever. Now, sir, 
that is certainly a most extraordinary assertion, and should not 
by any means be accepted as true unless supported by positiv 


proof. Itis, therefore, our duty as rational beings to investi- 
gate the matter, and ascertain for ourselvs the truth or falsity _ 
of such a sweeping assertion. 

It appears to me that the claim of divine origin must of ne- 
cessity rest entirely on the doctrin of the immaculate concep- 
tion. If that doctrin is true, Christianity is of divine origin. 
If false, Christianity is as destitute of divinity as the Liberal 
League of yourcity. Consequently the question very naturally 
arises, Is that doctrin true? and we answer by saying that such 
an occurrence is contrary to all the operations of nature, so 
far as known to man; therefore we are justified in rejecting it 
as false until substantiated by proof of the strongest descrip- 
tion. 

But the church says we must believe that without faith it 
is impossible to please God. And we reply that without evi- 
dence it is impossible for faith to exist. Therefore, if God- 
wishes us to believe a statement or proposition which both 
reason and observation tell us is false, he must furnish proof 
sufficient to bring conviction to the mind that such a state- 
ment or proposition is true. We cannot believe, or, in other 
words, we cannot hav faith without evidence to force convic- 
tion on the mind. It would be just as reasonable to ask a 
jury of twelve men to render a verdict on the guilt or inno- 
cence of a prisoner before hearing the evidence, as to ask peo- 
ple to believe without proof. Consequently such a thing as 
faith in the doctrin of the immaculate conception, or in the. 


divinity of Christianity, cannot exist in the minds of people ~ 


who hav given the subject a careful and candid consideration. 
Therefore the oft-repeated dogma, ‘ Believe or be damned,” 
although written in a so-called sacred book, is not only out- 
rageously false, but isin the highest degree absurd and op- 
posed to every principle of sound reason and common sense, 

Christianity has now been in existence for a period of nearly 
two thousand years, during which time it has had a multi- 
tude of learned and able expounders of its principles. It 
has succeeded in accumulating a vast amount of wealth and 
influence among the civilized nations of the globe, it has by 
legislativ enactments and otherwise obtained privileges which 
are denied other institutions of a similar nature; yet with all 
its privileges, wealth, and influence, it has signally failed to 
accomplish the object of its mission, which, its promoters say, 
was to free the world from sin and misery, and establish peace 
and happiness among mankind. Seeing, then, that the prin- 
ciples of this great and powerful institution hav been pro- 
claimed so long and loud to the world with no better results, 
would it not be advisable for these holy men, the preachers, 
to throw up the sponge and honestly acknowledge defeat ? 
And we all know how these pious people dread the approach 
of that young giant which they call Infidelity, although only a 
youth (figurativly speaking), without either wealth or influ- 
ence, marching forward so rapidly that in a short time he 
will shake their venerable institutions to their very foundations 
—not with such carnal weapons as Christianity used to estab- 
lish her authority, but with the sacred instruments of truth 
and reason. À 

The churches everywhere lament the sin and wickedness that 
exist within the fold of what they call the faithful, and can- 
didly admit that with all their exertions and most determined 
efforts they are unable to stem the torrent of iniquity which is 
continually rushing into the camp of their most devoted fol- . 
lowers. Such being the actual condition of the churches, how 
can we believe Christianity to be a divine institution ? Yet the 
Christian, with all his imperfections and wickedness, will be 
wafted to heaven, while the Freethinker or doubter whose only 
sin is unbelief will be consigned to perdition. 

Rosr. 8. Corvin. 


HELENA, NEB., Sept. 4, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Let me say at the outset that out of fifteen dif- 
ferent papers I read, none suits me as well as Tam Truru 
SEEKER. The editorials are up with the times, and, when nec- 
essary, can strike right out from the shoulder. Your corre- 
spondents are generally A. No. 1, except, perhaps, it be those 
who attempt to enlighten us in the affairs of other worlds, or 
tell us of a life that stretches out upon the broad ocean of 
eternity. Now, I hav no desire to take away or destroy one 
ray of hope, nor even that peace of mind that those who think 
they believe in a future life claim to hav or possess, but I 
would be pleased to know at what period of our physical de- 
velopment does spirit or soul begin. It seems to me that they 
ought at least to know something of the spirit-soul in the pres- 
ent, before they pretend to tell so much about its future. I 
hav known of quite a number myself, besides hearing of a 
great many more, who hav received injuries that deprived 
them of their physical senses, but I never knew nor heard 
of a case where the spirit-soul ever took cognizance of 
anything that happened while in this condition and re- 
ported it to the senses after they had become conscious. 
Would it not be well for those who are so mightily stirred up 
when we question the truth of their so-called spirit manifesta- 
tions to try at least to giv some demonstration to prove that, 
they had a spirit themselvs, before they tried to stuff us with 
the idea that one just went out of that corpse? [hav stood by 
the bedside of the dying with my fingers on the feeble puise 
till the last faint flicker ceased, and I never yet hav seen any- 
thing in this last trying moment that would lead me to think 
otherwise than ‘‘as the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, 
they hav all one breath; so that [in death] a man hath no pre- 
eminence above a beast. All go unto one place; all are of the 
dust, and all turn to dust again.” But, Mr. Editor, who 
knows? I know they say they hav the evidence, but is the 
evidence any better than that offered by that shouting Meth- 
dist or that long-faced Presbyterian? Again, who knows? 
Does Mr. Chainey know? I presume he knows it just as well 
as he did when he was preaching Christ crucified, and not one 
whit better. He used to trot out the Holy Ghost. I wonder 
if he can now trot out one that has not got any holes in it. 
Aside from all jokes, my experience is such that I hav found 
in every case, no matter how mild it may be, where it is tinct- 
ured with ghosts, spirits, souls, witches, demons, hobgoblins, 
gods, or devils, they always hav their origin through and from 
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the same cause, a morbid constitution, an unnatural physical 
development, a diseased organism. There are hundreds of 
thousands that only need one shake more to do the same, or 
worse, that Freeman did. . 
_ Yours for a sound physical and intellectual development, 
and the ghosts will be banished from the earth. 
W. P. Broogs. 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 9, 284, 

Mr. Eprror: The city of Cleveland has just passed through 
a fearful ordeal, which seemed at one time as though it would 
destroy the entire business portion of the city; but, the wind 
shifting in another direction, through the herculean ef- 
forts of our firemen, the fire was confined to the flats. Butit 
is over now. That which I regret the most is the enforced 
idleness of several hundred men. But what a change! Sat- 
urday, when I was down on the flats, all was life and activity; 
men were piling lumber and unpiling lumber, and hauling 
it to the mills; everything denoted thrift and industry. Sun- 
day night, when I went down on the flats, a different scene 
arose before my gaze. On the flats where so many men had 
been at work at their several trades the day before, the im- 
mense lumber piles, the great factories, and the iron works 
were in a mass of flames; while every available space as far as 
you could see was occupied by people. Tuesday, 9 a.m., 
where are those men I saw working last Saturday? Idle. 
Where are the great piles of lumber I saw there Saturday? 
They hav ascended in smoke. Where are the large mills I saw 
there Saturday? They too hav gone up insmoke. And now 
I would like to ask my Christian brothers and sisters where 
was their great, good, and just God; that being who watches 
over his children with such tender care? My Christian friends, 
where was he? Where was this great omnipotent being; 
where was this person, this spirit, or whatever you call him, 
who, by his simple word, can make or unmake worlds at a 
time; where was he while this fire was destroying this prop- 
erty in Cleveland? Why did he not exercise some of his 
power then?. Oh, well! poor fellow, I suppose he was count- 
ing hairs or watching sparrows fall and didn’t see the fire. 

A few more words and I am through. On page 574 of Tum 
TRUTH Seexeris an illustration, the vivisector’s death-bed. 
What an awful scene does that represent! When I look at 
that picture it makes me shudder. Well has Mr. Preston 
portrayed, in the poem under the picture, that which must 
arise before the vision of a man who has spent his time in 
torturing helpless animals under the plea of scientific investi- 
gation for the improvement of the human race. I hav given 
this matter a little study, to try and find where vivisection had 
proved a benefit to man, but I hav found but one result as 
yet, and the further I go the plainer it is. May Mr. Preston 
continue to show up this inhuman practice until the last 
vestige of it is wiped from the face of the earth. 

With my best wishes for the continued success of the grand 
old Trurn Szsxer, Iam Yours truly, Dennis A. Lossrne, 


Jorpan, Mnn., Sept. 5, 1884. 

- Mr. Eprror: In looking over some back numbers of TuE 
TRUTH SEEKER, I ran across a short article by Elliott Preston, 
indorsing an articie by P. G. Peabody, relativ to the impro- 
priety of Christian “antics” over the body of a dead Infidel. 
He says it is contemptible and disgraceful, and those who carry 
out such a farce over his defenseless remains (knowing full 
well that, if he were alive, he would protest with all his be- 
ing against such an outrage) are not his friends, but traitors 
to the love they professed to bear for him while living. 

Reading the above article reminded me of just such a farce 
as Mr. Preston refers to, that was carried out in this place not 
very long ago, and I think that every Freethinker will agree 
with Mr. Preston that such conduct on the part of the friends 
of a dead Infidel is both contemptible and disgraceful. But 
is it not a fact that they are very frequently driven to such a 
course for want of an appropriate funeral service to be used 
at the funerals of Freethinkers. And is it nota fact that there 
are hundreds of communities in which a man could not be 
found who would feel entire confidence in his own ability to 
deliver an appropriate funeral address, extemporaneously, but 
with an appropriate funeral service, or some appropriate 
forms that could be varied to suit nearly ever case, plenty of 
men could be found who would not object to officiate on such 
occasions. Why, then, will not some of those able writers, 
who contribute such masterly articles to the columns of Tu 
TRUTH SEEKER, write an appropriate funeral service, or a 
variety of appropriate forms, for that purpose, and hav them 
printed in pamphlet form, together with a select collection of 
Liberal songs? With a copy or two of a pamphlet of this de- 
scription in every community where there are Freethinkers, 
they would be prepared for emergencies, and in all probabil- 


ity might prevent the carrying out of the Christian farce, or j- 


Christian antics, over the dead bodies of Freethinkers. 

Hoping that the above subject will receive the attention it 
deserves, I am, with highest regards, i 

Yours fraternally, Tuomas Knorv. 

[The suggestion here made is a good one, and has to some 
extent been anticipated by the publication of “The Truth 
Seeker Collection of Forms, Hymns, and Ceremonies,” which 
can be obtained at this office for 75 cents, and which will be 
found to contain appropriate services for the sad occasions of 
whieh our correspondent speaks.—Ep. T. S.) 


CINCINNATI, OBIO. 

Mr. Eprror: As thy valuable columns are open to all opin- 
ions, not excepting the most pronounced Infidel, I once again 
send a few lines, with no other motivy thap to do some little 
good by spreading broadcast the honest truth, as found in the 
grand and universal laws of nature. There is no part or por- 
tion of these laws which point or direct mankind to any other 
world but the one in which they were born. AH those many 
schemes and inventions which hav from time immemorial 
been either imposed or forced on this planet, and the inhabi- 
tants thereof, hav been the sayings and doings of vast num- 
bers of priests of all grades, shades, and fantastic ideas of a 


most anti-natural, crude, and ignorant character. The pres- 
ent ideas are so many links in the chain of past paganisms. 
The dogma of- another life outside of this planet hath been 
the theme of priestcraft for thousands of ages; it was the only 
thing they had to offer for the people’s money. It is the same 
to-day. Seventy thousand useless persons are this day, within 
the limits of these states, promulgating this dogma, and not 
one of them knows the least iota of any such thing as a sure 
and certain fact. Every honest and sensible person must 
know, or ought to know, that this, and all other dogmas, are 
the wildest speculations, not bearing the least semblance to 
solid facts. In short, there is not one religion extant but 
what is chimerical and full of errors, when compared with the 
scientific laws of nature, as now well understood by the stu- 
dents of nature’s grand philosophy. There is no affinity or 
unison between nature and religion. They are antagonisms, 
and can never stand ona par. The one is founded on indeli- 
ble law, and the other on the most fickle, fantastic, and change- 
able whims. The one is unmistakable and solid, and the other 
is froth, excitement, and the wildest folly. Religion is a mixt- 
ure of dreams, ghosts, and blood.: Had it not been for this 
compound, a three-headed myth would never hav been wor- 
shiped. Yours for common sense, 
T. Winter, Materialist. 
THE ENEMY COMING! 
Bancor, Me., Sept. 9, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: As you are continually on the watch-tower of 
truth, let me tell you and your readers something about the 
state election which took place yesterday. Being in the city 
I took a walk to see what they were doing. 

At the place I visited were three ladies gaily dressed, with 
votes which they handed to every one, with the word ‘‘ Yes,” 
printed in large letters. If any one wanted a negativ vote 
they had to call for it, and the word ‘‘No ” was printed in 
small letters. The ladies used strong, earnest language to 
persuade every one to vote ‘ Yes,” and it is understood a large 
vote was thrown in the state for the prohibition amendment. 

Handbills were posted up in all the voting places, one of 
which I inclose for you, and a very much larger one was put 
on an omnibus and driven round the city. Please print the 
words on the bill that the readers of Tus Truru SEEKER may 
know that “the enemy is coming.” The poster reads as 
follows: 

“ For God, and Home, and Nativ Land! The defenders of 
these interests should vote YES on the constitutional amend- 
ment,” 

I hav not been in Bangor for a long time, and as so much 
has been said about rum-selling here, I took a walk to see if 
I could find any open bars. 

They can be found by scores, and the rum-bottles are in 
plain sight, as much as flour barrels in the grocery stores. I 
hav been here four days, but hav not seen one person intoxi- 
cated. Friends, remember that ‘‘ God-in-the-Constitution ” 
comes next. Szwarp MITCHELL. 

P.S.—It was an inspiring sight tosee the cheerful face of the 
dear TRUTH SEEKER in the houses of my esteemed friends, 
Albert and William Lewis. S. M, 


Bowman, GA., Aug. 25, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav just read an address on the excellences 
of the Christian religion in a recent number of the Hartwell 
Sun, by F. B. Doyle. The author of this address was, on my 
first acquaintance, and until recently, an avowed Atheist, 
and, notwithstanding he has returned to the old superstitious 
mire called Christianity, I must confess my love and admira- 
tion for him, as he was one of the main subordinate levers by 
which I was extricated from the quicksands or imaginary 
fabric called the Christian religion. And as Iam endeavoring 
to work you up a few new subscribers, in which I think I will 
succeed ere long. I send you the original address, trusting 
you will everlastingly riddle him. Though it be a small thing 
with you, it is a good big gun down here. At least do me the 
favor to dismount his popgun and spike it, as I hav promised 
some that are beginning to drink of Liberal water pretty 
freely, if you will condescend to cleave him up through your 
columns, I will hand it round. I see my time of subscription 
will soon expire if I should fail to remit for renewal. Please 
send on my paper, as I will soon, and hav the promis of others. 

Yours as true as steel, J. A. HAIRSTON. 

[The address to which Mr. Hairston refers either miscarried 
in the mails or has been mislaid. We hav no doubt that he 
himself carries guns heavy enough to dismount those of Mr. 
Boyle, and suggest that our friend undertake the task himself. 
What assistance is necessary we will endeavor to supply.—Ep 
T. S.J 


MILNERSVILLE, O., Aug. 31, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed you will find something that speaks 
for itself. On this same day there is another one of these 
things at Winchester, Guernsey county, within four miles of 
here. They call them colored camp-meetings. Last Sunday 
there were just seven negroes on the ground. The rest of the 
crowd were white people, who put in their time (at least, a 
great many of them) horse-trading , drinking, quarreling, and 

having a good time generally. All for Christ’s sake. 
Very truly yours, Dr. W. B. Rosamonp. 


The inclosure referred to by Dr. Rosamond ig in the form of 
a “dodger,” and reads as follows: 

“Last Day! of the Colored Camp-Meeting ! Now in session 
on the Newcomerstown Fair Grounds, will close Sunday, Aug. 
31, 1884. God is making a wonderful display of his spirit. 
Let all come and join us in the praise of our God. Good 
Preachers and Singersin attendance. Also Mrs. Lucy Cooper, 
the Lady Evangelist, a Wonderful Power for Christ. Come 
and hear for yourself! Preaching at 3 o'clock p.m., by Rev. 
Joseph Bane, of Zanesville, Ohio, after which will take place 
the services of the Return of the Prodigal Son, and killing of 
the Fatted Calf, with a Rejoicing over the Son! The Ten Vir- 
gins! Preaching at 7:30 r.m., after which the Ten Virgins vill 
be represented as recorded in the 24th chapter of the Gospel 
by Matthew. The meeting will close with a general shating 
of hands, W. A. Meridith, Manager.” 


ALEXANDER, ARKE., Sept. 2, 1884. 

Mr. Enprron: I hav to thank you for still sending TuE TRUTH 
Srexer for so long a time after the expiration of the time paid 
for. My business has been very dull this summer, but with 
the advent of cooler weather, land seekers from the North will 
come and, consequently, an increase of my business. I hav 
everything to contend with in this priest-ridden country. 
Every man who does not attend their pow-wows and help sup- 
port the preacher is ostracized and lied about. The sky pilots 
are holding one of their jamborees here. You can hear them 
yell for a mile; and their poor credulous dupes sit and take it 
allin. Here in the South, Christianity is not dying out by any 
means, but is gaining strength. The mass of people believe 
that the preacher is the mouthpiece of Jehovah. To illus- 
trate: A gentleman from Illinois attended one of these reviv- 
als, and for simply saying that it was disgusting to see men 
and women perform like a lot of monkeys, and if that was the 
effect of getting religion he wanted none of it in his, he was 
arrested for speaking disrespectfully of Christianity, and fined. 

Anprew J. HALL. 


Tpauo Sprinas, Cor., Sept. 8, 1884. 

Mx. Eprror:.We hav just finished reading Colonel Kelso’s 
‘* Bible Analyzed,” and pronounce it one of the ablest works of 
the kind we ever read; indeed, we think that it would be im- 
possible for any thinking mind to read this work and any 
longer regard the Bible as a sacred and good book; therefore 
we would warn all good Christians that believe in the Bible 
and the God of the Bible not to read Kelso’s analysis of the 
Bible, for if, they do, like our first parents, their eyes will be 
opened, and they will no longer remain in the beautiful gar- 
den of Eden. 

Please find herewith money-order for ‘The Real Blas- 
phemers,” and three months’ subscription to your valuable 
and fearless paper—Tuse TRUTH SEEKER. i 

Mrs. H. A. Houcs. 


MANSFIELD, Pa., Sept. 3, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find seventy-five cents to apply 
to my subscription. I would like to hav all the errors in the 
Bible exposed, so that the committee on revision can correct 
them. For instance, in the thirty-sixth chapter of Genesis it 
reads: ‘“ And these are the kings that reigned in the land of 
Edom before there reigned any king over the children of 
Israel” (31st verse). 1 Samuel, tenth chapter, first verse, reads 
(1095 years B.c.): ‘Then Samuel took a vial of oil and poured 
it upon his head, and kissed him” (making Saul king of 
Israel), 1 Chronicles, twenty-first chapter, eighth verse (891 
years B.c.), says they (the Edomites) made themselvs a king, 

making an error of 204 years. How isit? O.J. Lover. 


Bronson, Fra., Ang. 21, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $3.60—$3 to apply on Tus Truta 
Serxen, and for the balance send me ‘Crimes of Preachers,” 
“Freethinkers’ Almanac,” and * False Claims.” And now that 
the monument is completed, I repeat the offer I made last 
winter, viz., a donation of twenty acres of land on which o 
build a home for needy and superannuated Liberals. The loca- 
tion is very healthy, pleasant, and convenient to railroads. 
There are a number of intelligent Liberals already residing 
here as permanent settlers. The climate is particularly agree- 
able to persons well advanced in years. 
Yours for progress and Freethought, O. RICHARDSON. 
ANGOLA, IND., Sept. 1, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Please find inclosed $3, to pay another year 
for the grand old Truru Sxuxer, which is certainly carrying 
out its mission by granting all parties the privilege of being 
heard through its columns. I hav been a Spiritualist for 
thirty-two years, yet I like to read those Materialistic ideas of 
Elmina, Winter, and others. Man cannot believe what he will, 
but must believe from the force of evidence. 
Yours for truth and progress, Dr. J. H. Moorz. 


Burugzr, N. J., Sept. 1, 1884. 
Mr. Envtror: As some of our Liberal friends of this place 
are of the opinion that machinery is only beneficial to the in- 
ventors and the capitalist, and more or less injurious to the 
workingman, I request some of our Liberal friends to be kind 
enough to giv us some information on the subject through the 
columns of Tue Trura Serxur. It occurs to me they are in 

error, and ought to be enlightened on the subject. 
Gro. KRAHMER. 


GLENVILLE, Conn., Sept. 1, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I believe there is a fair chance for a good doc- 
tor in this village. If you know of ono, please place me in 
communication with him. ‘This village has about four hundred 
inhabitants, and about four hundred more within a radius of 
six miles. There is no doctor here at present, and none within 
three miles. The place is growing. H. J. Munson. 


McSourn, Kan., Aug. 2, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed you will find $3 to renew my Trora 
Seeker subscription. Fifteen months’ acquaintance with it 
has made me feel that I shall never willingly do withont it. 
With best wishes for your success in a great and good work, 
Tam, Yours sincerely, M. A. T. STEEPER. 


WESTMINSTER, CAL., Aug. 20, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Send us a good Liberal speaker to the “ Land 
of the Angels.” ‘This county and San Bernardino and Santa 
Barbara counties can and will pay a good speaker and reasoner 
a good salary. Correspondence solicited. S. P. BATES. 
0 


‘A aoon way to promote the cause of Freethought 
is to get trial subscribers for Tue Truru Srexer. To 
such the paper will be sent three months for fifty 
cents. 
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We stayed some time at the “Holy of Holies,” think- 
ing of the good works and loving heart of the great; 
sleeper. We saw the beautiful row of geraniums and! 
colens that encircled the plot, the two tall urns of ex- 
otics with drooping vines and lovely flowers, the pine-. 
tree in the corner, from under which we each gath- 
ered a cone. Then, plucking some ivy leaves from 
the grave, for remembrance, we silently and reverently 
bade him adieu. I say him, for our hearts were so 
full of him that he seemed to be there with us. We 
felt it was good for us to hav had this sweet commun- 
ion, even though it was really all in ourselvs. I am 
not much of a hand to care for monuments and pa- 
rades over the dead. But I believe in them for the 
commemoration of our few great and grand heroes, 
our men and women who hav been public benefac- 
tors, who hav lived outside of themselvs and lived for 
others. 

Horace Greeley and D. M. Bennett are such men, 
and hence I am glad they are so honored by true and 


loving friends. Affectionately, ELMINA.. 
e eE 


The Petition for State Secularization. 


To rae Eprror or Tae Trora Seexnr, Sir: I pro- 
pose certain additions to the petition on State Secu- 
larization which were omitted from the original draft 
(the one on marriage in particular) for fear they 
would not meet with general approval; but this fear 
has been dissipated by maturer thought and consul- 
tation. The time seems opportune for the amend- 
ments, as the meeting of Liberals just now in na- 
tional convention will enable the friends of State Sec- 
ularization to pronounce on the petition as a whole, 
and so to elicit, besides wholesome criticism, an in- 
creased interest and zeal in the work itself. To the 
eight specifications already contained in the petition, 
two are now added, making them ten. And the con- 
cluding paragraph, being the summary of the whole, 
is altered so as to bring out the idea or principle 
more fully and more clearly. As one interested in 
the petition I feel to thank Taz Trora Srxxer for the 
interest it has shown, and the advice given in the 
work. Come, Liberals all, and let us be one, and put 
head and heart into this work, and make of it a suc- 
cess, & grand success. 

9. The vague and indeterminate sense in which the words. 
civil and sacred are. used when applied to the marriage con- 
tract; and the appeal to God or the Holy Scriptures by some of 
the states, as the final authority on marriage. 

10. Making morality subject to church dogma, by describ- 
ing it as Christian, instead of natural, morality. 

11. The license rather than liberty given to religion by the 
first amendment to the United States Constitution, by forbid- 
ding Congress to make any law “ prohibiting the free exer- 


cise thereof;” which means, really, “the free exercise” of what- - 
ever anyone chooses to call religion. : 


embody the principles to which the Republican party 
owed its existénce, and to carry out the objects for 
: | which the Republican party was founded. The doc- 
tor made a good speech. 

Mr. Beaumont, a stranger to the club, spoke at the 
suggestion of Mr. Cohen. This gentleman said that 
the only positiv plank that ever appeared in the Dem- 
ocratic platform was put there during the candidacy 
of George B. McClellan. That plank declared that 
“the war was a failure.” Mr. Dawson had touched 
upon the family relations of Blaine. Why, Mr. 
Beaumont would like to know, was not something 
said about the family of Cleveland? 

Mrs. Leonard arose to remark that the men had 
better stop talking about one another’s morals. They 
had no standard of morality for young men, and did 
not demand that a man should be moral except when 
raised tosome high position. She thought that mas- 
culin immorality was generally a matter of more mo- 
ment to women than to men, and that the question 
either of male or female morality should cease to be 
discussed by males, since they had no virtue them- 
selvs to boast of; least of all should they condemn 
lack of virtue in woman. 

Mr. Dawson, in taking advantage of what he called 
the “ last tag,” said that the discussion that had arisen 
from his feeble remarks had been amusing if not in- 
structiv, and that he hoped every man would make 
up his mind to vote according to the best light God 
had given him, looking both to his own happiness 
and the destiny of the nation. 

At the next meeting a Republican orator will ad- 
vance the claims of Mr. Blaine to the support of the 
Liberal Club. 


Communications. 


The Liberal Club. 


The cool wave that struck New York last week en- 
couraged more attendants at the 344th meeting of the 
Manhattan Liberal Club than had come to the pre- 
vious one, but the hall was not full. Ladies, many of 
whom were young, and all of whom were engaging, 
composed about half the audience. Dr. Weeks, re- 
cently returned from the country, came in and asked 
Assistant Librarian Chamberlain who was to speak. 
“Shook,” answered Mr. Chamberlain. “Do you 
think things will be shook up?” said the doctor. Mr. 
Chamberlain administered an appropriate reproof. 
At the solicitation of the chair, the assistant secretary 
read the minutes of the previous meeting. 

Mr. Wakeman, presiding, made a short report of 
the proceedings at the Cassadaga Convention and 
Liberal League Congress. The latter he characterized 
as the most successful ever held. The Convention, he 
said, opened with a ball, at which the Liberals and 
Spiritualists danced together in great harmony. 
Chainey had set forth his new faith, and drubbed the 
so-called Materialists mercilessly. “ Your humble ser- 
vant,” asthe chair designated itself, had then replied 
to him and livened up the animals very materially. 
Mr. Watts had done the same. 

The chairman then announced with considerable 
emotion that Mr. Shook would not be present at the 
club this evening. He had had a chill. However, 
Col. A. H. H. Dawson was there, sent thither undoubt- 
dly by a special providence, and would address the 
meeting. 

Col. Dawson took the floor. “To-day,” said the 
colonel in opening his speech, “I asked a man to 
take a drink. I supposed he would decline, because 
I had seen him drink not five minutes before. The 
man said he would refuse only he was afraid of get- 
ting in the habit of it—the habit of refusing.” The 
colonel then went on to say that he would refuse to 
make a speech on this occasion if he were not fearful 
that he should contract the habit of refusing. Buta 
man who had lived for sixty-five years in this world 
should always be prepared to make a speech on a 
momentous subject like that of the presidential con- 
test. He was glad that the audience was no larger, 
because he was not at his best. He had never before 
congratulated himself on the smallness of his audi- 
ence except once, and that was when he was.address- 
ing one lady. The speaker believed in criticism, 
provided he could hav the last tag. The minister in 
the pulpit had an unfair advantage in this respect, 
because, whatever he might say, no one had a chance 
to reply. The tariff question, the colonel said, was 
not material; neither were the questions discussed 
by capital and labor. These could not ruin the coun- 
try. Our great danger was from centralization of 
power. James G. Blaine was first cousin to the 
speaker, but he (the speaker) did not believe that was 
any particular honor to himself. He then brought 
up the popular charges against Mr. Blaine, and in- 
quired, * Can you say anything like that about Gro- 
ver Cleveland?” Some one in the hall said, “ Yes.” 
“What is it?’ asked Mr. Dawson. The voice was 
silent. The audience thought of Mr. Cleveland’s indis- 
cretions and smiled. Mr. Dawson spoke of the scan- 
dal concerning Mr. Blaine’s method of getting mar- 
ried, and said tbat tne truer it was the more it re- 
flected credit on Mr. Blaine. He only wished the 
Plumed Knight had been as true to his country as he 
had been to his wife. Several persons left the hall 
during the delivery of Col. Dawson’s speech. These 
he reproved by saying, “The wicked flee when no 
man pursueth.” 

Mr. Cohen took exception to the previous speaker, 
though he charitably gave Col. Dawson the benefit of 
the doubt as to his honesty. Cleveland cared noth- 
ing for the constitution when monopoly asked a fa- 
vor, but when labor was the applicant the case 
changed its aspect, and the law must be upheld. The 
Democratic party took no interest in the laboring 
man except on election day, when it would fill him 
up with whisky and corral his vote. Mr. Cohen 
spoke for some time, but as a committee of one on 
advertising he did not report. 

Mr. Andrews believed that Cleveland was a sur- 


To Friends. 


Here I am at Masquerier’s, at 99 Java st., Green- 
point, Brooklyn, N. Y. I had a warm but not an un- 
pleasant trip, and everything from the first start has 
been propitious thus far. 

I found Mr. Masquerier and a single sister of his 
keeping house together and doing their own work. 
Though she is eighty-three years old, she is activ, 
healthy, and cheerful, and a perfect embodiment of 
her name, Patience. 

They met me with all the kindly greetings of old 
and true friends, and I feel as perfectly at home here 
as if I had known them for years. Mr. Masguerier, 
as you all know, is an enthusiast on the land ques- 
tion, and the great work of his life has been an effort 
to hav all the land divided up into inalienable homes 
for all the people, to do away with the great cities, 
and hav rural homes dot the whole earth. One thing 
is sure—all these great efforts for human good and 
human happiness work in the end for progress, pur- 
ity, and the elevation of the race. 

I hav been up in his “den,” as he calls it. It is a 
perfect magazine of books and papers. He has all of 
Mr. Bennett’s books, and great files of TRUTH SEEKERS, 
Investigators, and land reform papers, and so many 
others that it tires the brain to think of and even 
enumerate them; and how much more to read and 
understand them ali! ` 

My one great regret is to think that a mind like 
his must ever become (as an identity) extinct. If it 
could but be as our spiritual friends believe, that the 
whole life of the individual could be continued on in 
another sphere, and be the same life still, then the 
good work begun here could be gone on with over 
there. But every good seed sown here will some day 
germinate and produce fruits for the future, even 
though tbe individual existence is so brief and limited. 

With the mercury in the nineties not much can be 
done toward sight-seeing, but while I am resting I 
am not losing time. 

Yesterday Mr. Masquerier, his sister, and I went to 
the beautiful city of the silent sleepers, Greenwood. 
None of us had ever seen the monument “ erected by 
one thousand friends” to their beloved, lamented, 
and worshiped hero-martyr, D. M. Bennett. Having 
no guide, we wandered about a long time before we 
found it. On our way we paused awhile at the stone 
that marks the spot where lies the only other man 
whose personality was, perhaps, as dear and precious 
to his readers as was our Bennett’s to us—-Horace 
Greeley. We stood within the little inclosure and 
: HOVE gazed reverently upon the noble features of the great 
vival of the old-time honest politician, while Blaine | founder of the New York Tribune and the friend of 
was a dashing, unscrupulous statesman, determined | the people. We saw him pictured below as a young 
on success, honest if convenient, but success at all] lad setting type. We saw the emblems, the plow and 
hazards. His nomination and candidacy wera the the pen; and on the lovely grass at our feet grew in 
fag-end of the third-term Grant boom, and repre-| tender foliages of green and white the letters © H. G.,” 
sented the same tendencies, though not in so danger- | and just below them, in the same way, was growing 
ous a form. Cleveland was hampered by the consti- | the name “A DA.” By and by we reached the one 
tution, which the people themselvs had made and put spot most longed for—the grave where our hero was 
him under oath to support. Mr. Andrews believed | buried. 
that Cleveland had kept. that oath. The people must} Oh, how beautiful! We were more than pleased. 
change the constitution if they wish measures carried | The locality, the plot, and the stone, all were perfect. 
which are opposed to it. As for Mr. Andrews him-| My friends said, “Read for us the inscriptions.” I 
self, he was more interested in a Republican Social | tried it with trembling and faltering voice. I could 
ism, which Cleveland knew nothing of, and could do} not finish, and Patience read the third side. She has 
nothing for if he did, while bound by the law and his' been a school-teacher, and she reads impressivly and 
oath of allegiance to it. . distinctly, as well as appreciativly. 

Dr. Weeks held that the old parties were no longer| I wish you could all know this lovely old maid, so 
worthy of support. Our laws were the will of mo- | lind and gentle and good, and her mind as strong 
nopolists. A new party should come up which should! aad activ as ever, and her step as brisk and tireless. 


. . + RE 
The total separation of church and state, by prohibiting 
Congress or any state, county, municipality, or township from 
enacting any law that infringes the rights of conscience, or 
favors any practices in the name of religion, or of aught else, 
that interfere with private right or the public welfare. 


T. W. Corts. 


-ta 
Lectures and Meetings. 


Ar the next two meetings of the Liberal Club the follow- 
ing subjects will be presented by the.speakers named: On the 
19th, “The Republican Party and Its Future” ( Blaine), by 
Gilbert R. Hawes; on the 26th, “ Prohibition in Polities”’ (St. 
John), by John H. Gibbs. 


C. FANNIE ALLYN will be in Cleveland, Ohio, during Decem- 
ber, and if Spiritual and Liberal societies desire her services 
they may address her for several weeks yet at Stoneham, Mass. 
Mrs. Allyn is a brilliant speaker and a whole-hearted woman, 
who, while believing sincerely in a “life beyond the grave,” 
is heartily laboring to make the life this side of that mortal 
finality a much pleasanter one than it is now. 


Dr. J. C. Purttres, of Omro, secretary of the Wisconsin 
State Association of Spiritualists, sends us the following en- 
couraging report of the meeting recently held in his town: 
“The meeting just held in this place was a marked success in 
every respect. Indeed, with Mrs. H. S. Lake and A. B. 
French, no meeting could be a failure. The philosophy and 
phenomena of Spiritualism, and the practicalities of life, were 
thoroughly discussed. One of the fine features of the meet- 
ing was the music, furnished by the Cross Concert Troupe, 
which gave universal satisfaction. The election of officers 
for ensuing year resulted in the selection of Professor Lock- 
wood, of Ripon, as president, and the writer hereof as secre- 
tary. Mrs. M. J. Pratt was elected vice-president, and John 
Challoner, treasurer. The next meeting will undoubtedly be 
held in Milwaukee, the first of December next, due notice 
of which will be given.” 

ee 


Mr. S: P. Purnam’s. novel, “ Waifs and Wanderings,” 
is now published in book form. Everybody liked the 
story of Cupples and his search after Bessie when it 
was printed in Tue Trourn Seeker; but the tale takes 
on a new interest in its more connected book form, 
and will repay a second perusal. It is handsomely 
printed, and bound in the finest style. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

ee ee E 

A coop way to promote the cause of Freethought 
is to get trial subscribers for Taz Trora Srexer. To 
such the paper will be sent three months for fifty 
cents. 


Childrens Come 


Edited by Miss Busan H. Wrxon, Fall Ri 
Mass., to whom al Communicatioy ee 
Corner should be sent. unications for this 


*“ His life 1s long whose work is well 
And be his station low or high, i 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


“The Death of Susie.” 


(Inscribed to Miss S. H. Wixon, with warmest sympathy.) 


‘The birds are singing sweetly, as they used to sing 
of yore, 


‘Still the Jasmine’s fragrant blossoms bloom above 
the open door; 


‘But thy love, that crowned with glory the fair city of 
my soul, 


Is departed, ah, forever, leaving nought save sor- 
row’s dole. 

Nevermore upon this bosom may’st thou rest thy 
gentle head, 

Nevermore thy smile shall bless me—thou art num- 
bered with the dead. 

Nevermore, in all the summers that may sadly come 
and go, 

Shall thy kiss translate to Eden life’s unblest and 
lengthened woe. 

“Dead,” they call thee! In the sunbeam dost thou 
sparkle ’pon the grass? : 

Bloom’st thou in the rose’s petals, where my faint- 
ing footsteps pass? 

It may be so; yet I cannot yield thee to the insensate 
clay; 

Soul to soul I yearn to greet thee in the spirit’s per- 
fect day. 


Beauteous dreamer! be thy slumbers gentle as thy 
guileless breast, ğ 

That was spared life’s bitter anguish; and thy 
Kisses, still they rest 

On my lips, sweet! And thy fair cheek through the 
night’s long hours is lain 

*Pon my bosom, where of old, dear, I was wont to 
soothe thy pain; x 


Wont to soothe thy childish sorrows, that to thee 
seemed deep and wide. 

None knew, darling, how I loved you—how my heart 
broke when you died! 

‘Ob, my tears are falling, falling, faster than the 
summer rain! 

‘Would that I might rest beside thee, stilling beat of 
heart and brain! z 

Btilling all my fevered pulses from Nirvana’s shad- 
owdy shore, 

“Wrapt with thee in dreamless slumber, both at 
peace forevermore. 


ELLIOTT PRESTON. 
6 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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e I Can, Because I Will.” 


“ It is very strange to me how some people 
always get along so nicely. There's Rebecca 
Smith never misses in her lessons, never is in 
a hurry, never makes a mistake as I know of, 
_or, if she does, she is so quiet about it that no- 
body knows it. Oh, dear! this is a hard and 
wicked world, I think,” and Florence Phillips 
pit her lips and sighed. 

“I think just as you do,” said Annie; ‘* every- 
thing goes wrong with some folks. Now, I’m 
forever twisting my ankle, spraining my finger, 
or something of the sort; but other folks will 
slide along and never hava bit of trouble. 
Here’s this sheet that I am sewing up. See, I 
can’t make the seam come straight to save me. 
We are two sisters and we're always in trouble. 
I can’t see why we should be.” 

“You can’t because you won’t.” 

“« Are you listening, Aunt Bessie?” 

«Well, as I was sitting here, I could not 
very well help hearing your conversation, and 
being amused at it too.” 

“You know it is so, Aunt Bessie,” said Flor- 
ence, sighing dolorously. ‘‘Ican’t get my les- 
sons fixed in my head anyway. Oh, dear! Say 
Annie, did you see how Mabel’s dress hung 
down atthe sides last night at the party? 
Wasn’t it frightful?” 

“Tknow it. And how Eliza looked with her 
hair banged. I couldn’t help laughing to save 
me. And did you notice the pink stockings? 
Pink stockings and a blue dress. She thinks 
she’s a great beauty. Pooh! I look as well as 
she does—justas well,” said Annie, tossing her 
head. 

“ But you can’t play the piano as well, 
Annie.” 

“TknowI can’t. I wish I could though, 
but then I never can. It must be nice to play 
and sing good. And oh, how I wish I could 
paint as nicelyas Dicky Calvert. He draws so 
peautifully. Ah,itisa great gift. I would giv 
anything if I could draw well, but it is no use 
to wish, for I never can.” 

« You can’t because you won’t.” 

“What’s the matter with you, Aunt Bessie? 
Don’t you know that some people are gifted 
more than Others? Some hav a faculty to do 
things that others cannot do.” 

“ That may be so, Annie; some can do many 
things easier than others, but others can do a 
great deal more if they would keep a certain 
stumbling-block out of the way.” 

« What stumbling-block, Aunt Bess ?” 

- That little word, ‘can’t.’” 


“ Well,” said Florence, ‘‘ that is a pretty big 
word sometimes. Itlooms up mighty high just 
at present in my arithmetic lesson. I can’t 
understand per centage, and I never shall.” 

“You can’t because you won't. You don’t 
try.” 

“ I hav tried;” and she bit the pencil in her 
hand angrily. 

“Not half so hard as you tried to. see how 
little Eliza’s dress was hanging at thesides last 
night.” i 

tt Couldn’t help seeing that.” 

“ And if you would look as attentivly at the 


thirteen long years. 


through many drawbacks. The same with 
great artists. I know a celebrated artist who 


painted a great many pictures before he be- 


came famous. Indeed, he was gray-headed 
before he became known to the world. But 
he meant-to succeed, and he did. The proper 
way for all is to persevere, and do whatever 


Musicians practice and ; 
practice years and years, and persevere 


you undertake to do well. And I would ad- 
vise you all three to drop that word ‘can’t,’ 
and adopt Napoleon’s sentence for your motto, 
€ I can, because I will.’” 


tt 


Our Puzzle Box. 
1. 
HALF SQUARE. 

1. An artist’s implement; 2. Old; 3. A dio- 
cese; 4. A boy's abbreviated name; 5. A let- 
ter. R. BERNHEIM. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 


rules and examples in your lesson, it would be 
as clear as you would wish. If you would put 
your mind to your music and drawing, you 
would be as skilful in either as you could wish 
tobe. Iam very certain of that. We hear a 
great deal about the gifted ones, the people of 
genius. Maybe you think, with many another, 
that they simply hav to turn their hands over 


to find them full of whatever they wish. Itis 2. 

not true. They hav to work for what they hav, LETTER REBUS. 

and they never get it by saying, ‘I can’t.’” c 
“That’s the talk, Aunt Bess. You’ve just T 


hit the nail right square on the head,” and 
Will, cousin Will, brought his hand down hard 
upon the table by way of emphasis. ‘‘There’s 
my sister Jane, thinks people hav what they 
want by wishing. All the time, it is, “Oh, I 
wish I had this,’ and, ‘I wish I had that.’ And 
if you ask her to do anything, it is, ‘Oh, I 
ca-n't.’ I asked her this morning to bind the 
frame of my slate over—it is all ragged—and 
she said right off, ‘I ca-n’t.’” 

“ Why didn’t you do it yourself?” inquired 
Annie. 

“I can’t do such things; I’m a boy.” 

“ Pshaw ! that’s all nonsense. I don’t see as 
you are any better than Jane. I think you 
know how to say, ‘I can’t,’ as well as anybody.” 

“Tt is quite likely,” said Aunt Bess, “that 
Will has the same habit as Jane, and a great 
many others. We do not see our own little 
ways and habits, as we see the ways and habits 
of our relativs and friends. We are apt to think 
ourselvs quite perfect, and everybody else 
rather imperfect.” , 

“I know Jane is.” 

“ We all are, I suppose, more or less; if not 
in one thing, we may be in another. Do you 
not think, without reflecting on the imperfec- 


This rebus will giv in one word 

Cerlain feathers we find on a bird; 

It also will giv us the sense 

Of ‘‘a shelter, protection, defense.” 
Unc ie JAMES. 


3. 
KEEP IT! DON’T BREAK A PAIR! 
“ A thousand” before “it” must stand, 
And with “ten” after “it” we must close; 
You can keep it forever on hand, 
Yet giv it, dearjgirls, to your beaux. 
But yet if you find 
They are just to your mind, 
You'll not giv it to them, I suppose. 
’ Bruty Dovux. 


4, 

ENIGMA. 
In Hamlet, one of Shakspere’s plays; 
In Louis, not in Sam; 
In morning sun, with shining rays; 
In beet, not in yam; 
In orange, bright, sweet, or sour; 
In lemon, not in honey, 
In bread-fruit, not made of flour; 
In tax, not in money; 
My whole a noted explorer. 

Newburgh. R. BERNHEIMN. ` 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1884. 


tions of others, that it would be wise to mend} 1. S—to—I—c. 
our own ways? Now, about this ‘can’t’ busi-| 2. Money. 
ness—do you not think it would be better to 3. Dante. 

4. Alabama. 


substitute ‘can’ for ‘can’t?’” Would it not 
accomplish more, in the long run? 

“ Of course you hav all read about Napoleon 
Bonaparte.” 

“ Great man, he was—a big general,” said 
Will. : 

“ Yes; well, I was about to tell you a little 
incident that is related of him. He was about 
to commence a new enterprise that was very 
difficult, and ‘his friends told him it was very 
doubtful if he could surmount such difficulties 
and obstacles. ‘I can surmount them,’ said 
Napoleon. ‘I can, because J will,’ and he 
did. 

“ And so by going right to work, and per- 
severing patiently, you can do what you 
undertake to do. Henry Clay was a famous 
orator, as you may know, but he was not 
brilliant without study. He once said that he 


5. V I (=6) in I. A.—Virginia. 
Souzvers.—James Duncan; .Ella Pritchard; 
J. B. S.; Johnny Capron. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
“APPLES OF GOLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. WIxON. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent Work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds very much to the value of the 
volume. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


commenced oratory in the field when at work. 
He would repeat the history he had read, with 
emphasis, thus fixing it in his memory, and 
exercising his voice at the same time. Charles 
Sumner, another of America’s great statesmen, 


wrote his speeches, and then learned them off 


by heart, practicing them over and over a great 
many times before he had them to suit him.” 

“I suppose we would be greatly astonished 
if we knew how people of genius, as we call 
them, work,” mused Florence. 

“I think we should,” said Aunt Bess. 
“ Nothing really great comes except by exer- 
tion. Buffon, a famous naturalist said, ‘Genius 
is nothing but labor and patience,’ and he 
was right. Hard work and a great deal of it 
lies at the bottom of what is termed success, 
and people who do succeed are not those who 
make the most noise and bluster in the world. 
How long do you suppose it took Victor Hugo 
to write the books of ‘Les Miserables’ that 
you could read in, well, to take plenty of time, 
say a month or six weeks ?” 

* Maybe it took him a whole year!” said 
Annie. 

“I guess it would take him two years, sure,” 
declared Will. 

«Well, he worked on those books for 
twenty-three years !” 

“ Land of love P” exclaimed Florence. 

‘Writing, reading over, erasing here a word, 
and supplying there another, he was all that 
while occupied with thatas his chief work, but, 
you know, they are books that will liv and en- 
dure while thousands of bookswritten hurriedly 
will perish and be forgotteninayear. Carlyle 


* worked on his ‘“‘ Life of Frederick the Great” 
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World. Held at the Hall of Science, 
London, December, 1880. 25 cents. 


The Clergyman’s Victims. A Rad- 
ical story vividly portraying the wrongs 
committed by the professed men of God. 
By Mrs. J. E. Barr. 25 cents. 


The Contrast: Evangelicalism and 
Spiritualism Compared. By 
Moses Hutt. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1. 

The Darwins. A domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. ELMINA DRAKE LENKER, 

. author of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
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cock. 25 cents. 


The New Dispensation; or, The Heav- 
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25 cents. 
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The Rime of Sir Lionne. 
. In days of old, as rimesters tell, 
-~ (Culvert, and petrel, and mangonel,) 
A maiden dwelt in a castle stout, 
Guarded and walled, within, without, 
And ever defeat and direful rout - 
To all her castle's beslegers fell. 


~ No suitor the matid’s proud heart could win, 
(Pike, and halberd, and culverin;) 
She recked not of love-kiss, ne vow, ne sigh, y 
But her song had the ring of a battle-cry; 
“ O strong is my fortress—a maid am I— 
And never a foeman shall enter in.” 


But it fell in an evening windy-wet, 
(Hauberk, and helmet, and bascinet,) 

A Knight drew rein ‘neath the castle wall; 

Proud was his port, his stature tall, 

His face held the gazer’s eye in thrall, 
And a lion of. gold on his casque was set, 


He winded a bugle stlver-clear, 

(Mace, and arblast, and bandoleer,) 
Singing: “Yield up thy castle, fair May to me: 
Sir Lionne me hight, of a far countrie. 
Now boune thee, lady, my love to be, 

Or I take thee by prowess of bow and spear!" 


In the pale, pale light of a crescent moon, 
(Spear, and corselet, and musketoon,) 
She saw him there by the castle wall, 
And shrilled to the warder a careless call: 
“ Hol—let portcullis and drawbridge fall; 
We would see this bold knight of a braggart tune.” 


. And oh! but the wind bad changed, I trow, 
> (Falchion, and gauntlet, and good cross-bow,) 
When, an eve from thence, in a fading light, 
On the bastion-keep stood a maid and knight, 
And, while to his heart he clasped her tight, 
Thou hast conquered, Sir Ltonne!’* she mur- 
mured low. 


I had vowed that no knight beneath the sun, 

(Demi-pique, helm, and habergeon,) 

. Beneath the sunlight, or moonbeam shine, 
Should be lord of this castle and heart of mine; 
But take me, dear love, I am only thine; 

My fortress is taken, »my heart is won.” -~ 
— Chambers’ £ Journal. 


Science at Montreal. 
From the Sun of Sept. 4th. 

-The week’s session of the British Association 
for the Advancementof Science, held this year 
at Montreal, closed yesterday, and by general 
agreement the meeting was successful. It was 
at first thought that the proposition to bring so 
large a body from Britain to Canada was pre- 
‘posterous; and it was long doubtful whether 
enough of the strong men of the association 
would take the voyage to create a fairly re- 


It is broken v up into eight sections, which nest 
separately, each having its own president, 
These were all men of the first rank, Sir 
William Thompson presided over the section 


of physics and mathematics, Sir Henry E. Ros-. 


coe over the chemical. section, Professor 
W. T. Blanford over the section of geology, 
Professor H. N. Mosely over that of biology, 
Sir J. H. Lefroy over the geographical section, 
Sir Richard Temple over that of eognoinical 
science and statistics, Sir F. W. Bramwell over 
the mechanical science. section,'and the dis- 
tinguished author, Dr. Edward B. Tylor, over 
the section of anthropology... Hach of these 
gentlemen gave an address at the opening of 
the proceedings in his section, and all the 
presidential discourses had been previously 
printed and were ready for distribution. after 
their delivery, They were carefully prepared, 
and, taken together, form a-considerable vol- 
ume, devoted to a presentation of the present 
state of inquiry in all the leading divisions of, 
of sciences, reporting whatever has been re- 
cently done in them that is noteworthy, and 
stating the problems that next press most ur- 
gently for solution, 

The original. papers contributed to. the sèv- 


‘eral sections were, as usual, of varied impor- 


tance. -The discussions that follow their read- 


ing at these conventions are undoubtedly the 


most interesting and profitable part of the 
‘| proceedings. A paper upon & -particular sub- 
ject being announced in the morning program, 
naturally draws. to the section. all who hav 


‘made that subject a specialty; and the criti- 


cisms, suggestions, and further elucidation con- 
tributed by the experts are always, instructiy,. 
and often spicy and exciting. The new views 
presented hav to undergo à sharp ordeal. 
Huxley says that Herbert Spencer's notion of 
tragedy is an hypothosis slain by a fact. Ar- 
dent theorists hay to submit to.a severe test 
when they come before the disciplined: and 
vigilant cultivators of their.own subject in 
these sections, with whom bubble: pricking is 


always an agreeable pastime. 


Of course the coming of such a host of Brit- 


‘ish savants to Montreal -was a great event for 


Canada. The Canadians were proud of the 
honor, and did not fail to improve the ocea- 
sion to magnify the dominion ‘as an integral 
portion of the British empire entitled in future 
to increasing consideration. “Indeed, the move- 


ment will unquestionably be a first-rate ‘thing 
politically and “economically for. the Canadas. 


A thousand Englishmen ôf the:sélid, practical, 

level-headed sort that-constitutes the member- 
ship of the British Association, cannot visit the 
provinces with the facilities that were offered 


` gpectable meeting. There’ was at first a rush 
of people willing to accept the easy terms of 
new membership to avail themselvs of so fa- 


vorable an opportunity to visit America; but 
` this proceeding was quickly stopped by the 
council, so that the attendance from England 
_ mainly ‘consisted of bona fide members, and of 
these nearly a thousand crossed the Atlantic. 
In point of numbers the assemblage was up to 
the usual standard, if not decidedly above it. 
About eighteen hundred members were regis- 
tered, including, of course, the Canadian 


them ‘to becomé. acquainted with the ‘extent, 


resources, institutions, and character of the 
people without diffusing much correct infor- 


tend to the duty of diffusing ‘asclontifia knowl- 
edge, Accordingly, the British-Association has 
ever taken a deeper interest in ‘scientific educa- 
tion generally than its American imitator. It 
must be confessed, too, that theré hav been 


‘more independence of thought, and courage of. 


expression on questions that go athwart public. 
opinion in the official utterances of the British 
than of the American presidents. Even this 
year Lord Rayleigh broke out at the close of 
his inaugural address into @ condemnation of 
the exclusiv culture of Greek and Latin in our 
higher éducation, which he regards: aS & great 
hindrance to science. . ` Though a Cambridge 


‘man and a claagical man, and holding: moderate | 
„views upon the subjéct, ‘he yet usei 


tunity to declare his convictions, whieh - are in | 
substantial: accord with those 6f ‘the ‘advocates 
of more enlarged: sciéntific education ; “but in- 
this’ independent and authoritativ” ‘expression 
öf his ideas he has not been, and: will 
not for some timé be, emulated ‘by any: ‘presi. 
dent of the American Association. ‘And sò ithas 
also been with the presidential declarations in 
regard to the truth and: scientific importance 
of the doctrin of evolution. Many years: ago 
Professor Gray venttred, as: president. ‘of the | 
Amierican Association, at-the- Dubuque meet. 
ing, to recognize” the principle of evolution, 
after it had “been over and over again adopted | 
by the successiv presidents of the British As-| 
sociation. From which we may infer that 
acience in: England is more ‘independent’ of 
popular feeling and. ‘of unintelligent: public 
opinion than in this country. 

We must regard this meeting i in. Montreal as 
8 significant event. It serves as a register of 
the increasing intensity of interest in scientific | 
subjects. Though it may seem to matter little 
where the association meets, its purpose being 
the same whether it assembles:in Liverpool or 
Montreal, yet the migration of so large a body 
of studious men to another and distant conti- 
nent simply means an unusual resistance ovet- 
come, and therefore.indicates the strength of. 
feeling thatis now associated with the interests 
and purstits of science. It indicates ‘not only 
that. science has become a great leading factor 
of modern civilization, but that the scientific 
mind is more and more affected by the en- 
‘latgement of its tendencies and the expansion 
of its influence: While i in other fields of mèn- 
tal activity, political or- religious; local, secta- 
rian, and narrow influences predominate,’ in 
science men are occupied with widening and 
liberalizing influences which cannot fail in 
time, by their reactions upon character, to do’ 
much toward obliterating the traditional jeal- 
ousies and antagonisms in “Which diftarenț 
peoples hav been educated. ; 


| paper. 
‘| engravings, handsomely bound in cloth; title’ 


and prejudices. 


chiefly felt in giving a new,impulse to seience 


NOW READY! |. 
THE MAGNIFICENT 


mation in England and dissipating many errors 
All this, however, is but in- 
cidental. The influence of the meeting will be 


in Canada, and, in connection with the meet-| 


ing of the American ‘Association which opens 


-Savants and those from the United States. At 
‘the Southport meeting last year twenty-seven 
‘hundred and fourteen were present, but at 
‘Southampton the year previous the number 
‘was only twelve hundred and fifty-three. The 
‘present meeting was, in fact, too large for the 
Montreal accommodations, and the conse- 
‘quence was a great deal. of uncomfortable 
squeezing. 

In point of quality, or the scientific charac- 
ter of the members present, the meeting was 
quite up to the average. A large number of 
the leading investigators of science in all de- 
partments of inquiry were on hand. A-few of 
the English magnates were missed, but no 
more than are usually absent from the meet- 
ings at home. The officers were men of dis- 

; tinguished ability. Lord Rayleigh, professor 
of physics at Cambridge, presided, and of hini 
but little was known; in fact, it was supposed 
that his selection was due to the tuft-hunting 

` propensities of the English, by which lords 
and dukes hav been frequently chosen for this 
office. But the public has now found out 
that Lord Rayleigh is a man of remarkable 
talent, and the compeer of the most distin- 
guished who had previously held the post. 
He is a genial gentleman, of modest manners 
and no airs, an efficient presiding officer, and 
aready and agreeable speaker. He, moreover, 
proved himself to be possessed, in an eminent, 
degree, of the faculty of lucid exposition in 
dealing with abstruse subjects; and for a pro- 
found mathematician and a subtle expeti- 
menter, he excited some surprise by the prac- 


tical bearing and strong common sense of his 


ideas. His inaugural address, on the ** Recent 

Progress of Physical Science,” was compre- 

‘hensiv and much condensed; and it was. lis- 

“tened to with the closest attention throughout 
_ by an immense audience. 

The British Association performs its work 

in the customary way by the division of labor, 


in Philadelphia to-day, the effect will. be a 
general stimulation of scientific study through 
the more intimate intercourse of the scientific | 
men of these different continents. 

The coming of the. British Association to 


this side of the Atlantic in full force to hold a- 


regular annual meeting, very naturally awak- 
ens suggestions of comparison with the Ameri- 
can Association, of similar name and objects, 
which was.organized twenty years later in imi- 
tation of the English plan. The British Asso- 
ciation was the pioneer in the peripatetic field, ` 
and the general’ policy of the two associations 
is identical. 
tion, the older body, being the older and richer, 
and having the larger number of trained and 
experienced investigators, has done much more 
work, but the character of the work is the 
same. There is, however, some diversity in 
the spirit and management of the two bodies, 
which is suggestiv of contrasts in the temper 
and preparation of English and American men 
of science. There is one feature of difference | 
which we should hardly ‘hav been prepared to 
look for.. The British Association has un- 
doubtedly manifested from the beginning a 
deeper interest in the popular side of its work 
than the American Association. Indeed, it in- 
corporated in the earliest authentic statement 
of its purposes the design of acting upon the 
public mind for the awakening of a more gen- 
eral interest in scientific matters, which the 
founders of the American Association did not 
except; and in their revision of the English 
statement they left this feature out. The 
British Association was, in fact, established to 
do in this direction what the older scientific 
societies had failed to accomplish; but, per- 
haps because we in this country had no such 
older societies, the American Association con- 
fined itself exclusivly to original work and to 
the extension of. scientific knowledge, leaving 
it-to our schools, as Agassiz used to say, to at- 


As regards scientific investiga. | 
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“4e Tt has long been acknowledged by the most emi- 


contain a. large mythical element; but, so far as.we | ` 


[LADIES MAGNETIO JAOKET. Price, $18. . a 


= THE EUREKA ` 


“ce 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE ` a 


-OURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information. by 
letter or in person free of charge, Send 
for Illustrated Pamphlet, R 


Address all communications to. 


. t 4971 West Madison Street, 


: ©. TESTIMONIALS: 


| Chicago, I 


EUREKA MACNETIC INSOLE| 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 


DR. L. TENNEY, | 


` Bead the tollowing testimonials; and be convincs! that our claims are correct in övery particular, 


markable Cure of Paralysis. in 
o> -Qne Week. i 


rigin of these m: his on published | after wearing’a suit of your MAGNETIG OLOTHING | pounded gratitude, I remain. . 


ipy J. W. Bouton, of New Yor 


he work before us.—W, Y.. Sun, 


. Pfor-one:week, can use it quite as well:as ever. - I hav 
also: been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
) | plaint for a number of years; from which I hav sut- 
fered intensely, and; although doctoring all the 


Yours respectfully, 


OSBORN, O., Dec.: 15, 1882. 


and. that your ailments can be eradicated without the ata of MEDIOIN. THESE APPLIANOES ARE, 


Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
Standing Cured in ‘Three Weeks. 


ou `  -- OINOINNATI, Dec, 19, 1882. oa SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
I ye mythic t f ” DR., L; TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- ; L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing 

Know, the present isthe first complete and scholarly | gepted to you for the benefit I hav received from | your MAGNETIO VESTS tor about Wore ono of 

tttempt to.trace: these. myths to their’ source, and} your treatment,.and the.-use of your Magnetic ap- h 

riain their original signifi **Boston Cour-|pliances, I cal say without hesitation to those a: 

: ne 2 | flicted as.I-hav been that the ‘effect was simply mar- 

| velous: Two weeks;ago-I was stricken with.paraly- 

is in my rigbt ärm and-could not-use it at all, but 


was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
ide, which had been a source of misery to me for 
_the last six-yéars.. Ihad tried numerous remedtés: 
before without benefit, but as soon asI put on the 
MAGNETIO: VEST I got relief. instantly. With u 


H. A. BROWN. :: 


7 f d; & - Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady:} 

Bes ‘ Po ce L t f tme, never found but temporary relief. Since put- | who had been under drug treatment for.elght years 
4 Royal 8vo. Cloth. About gese "iting oi: your: appllances-I -hay experienced: great | with nervous prostration and female weakness: 
a aie ay EA ae OEE ; ‘benefit, and if I improve as- rapidly as I hav tn the | ` - 


ears 


» Price A Phe ot ORR ee ero :00 |: past two weeks; Will soon be well. I would, there-| pp L.. Tenney: Your letter just received; also 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, F 
88 Clinton Place, New.York. 


D: M. BENNETT’S LA 


ST WORK. 


effect a cure in a case of Paralysis’ will -at the same 
‘time eradicate OATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in the same 


<A TPE. Wiz: A | patient. ` We do not, like the Old School Physician, | al 
ap emia at A TRUTH SEEKER ` -| change medicins every day until, after dosing: the shi 
PE C n r E `| patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 


3 


‘Sent tpaid, on receipt of price, - ... .| fore; recommend: .to-those. suffering as I hay your | the: hit { Š tted 
Picante hay, Go -| Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting | Pur Burtin TROM Yam Fras Hout Hae tous 
3 : & Buro cure, Sa i 


es * By oeoo 
be No. 80 Eastern avenue, again soon, Respectfully yours, 
same appliances which will [:. ` 


Remember that the 


“+ which was nearly completed at bis.death, and which wili 


oi 


+ ANOTHER GREAT WORK 


-- Mandsomely bound in red cloth, 36.50; 


:, burial, Mı. Bennett was a very patent and faithful 
`. -Chronicler of the habits and customs of the different p90- |: 
“lo plea of the many ‘places he visited, The every-day 


_./the various countries he visited, and the morality. of sọ- 


+The work isa. : 


: ) Freethinker’s History of the World. 


-7 < -and Paine in the force and clearness of his writin: 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE 


`+ FOUR LARGE VOLUMES. 
“With a steel plate engraving of the author in Vol I. 
‘and each volume illustrated with forty-seven cuts. 


Late editor. of Taz TRUTH Susxex, author of A Trato 
Seekor tn Europe,” “Gods and Religions, of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “The World’s Sages, Think. 
ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of ae 

the Church,” etc., etc. : 


‘in leather, red edges, $9.50;. in 

i> _ -= morocco, gilt edges, 310.50... 
: Readers of Tax TRUTH SErKER know the circumstances 
‘ander which thie work was written. The last words 
“penned by the great author were for the fourth yvolame 


now contaia an account of his worid-lamented death and 


Hfe of all nations is laid before the reader by one who has 
visited them and beheld them with his own eyes. Par- 
 teular attention is paid to the progress of Freethought in 


called pagan nations is contrasted with the morality. of 
hristian countries, much te the detriment of the latter’ 


This work and “A TRUTH. SEEKER IN EUROPE" 
should be in every Liberals. library. Besides its intrinsic 
worth it isa memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 

Ang. 
Address ZHE 1RU1H SEEKER. | 
` 83 Clinten Place, 
`- New York city. 


I ts Sci en ti fic Solu ti on, feer are offered at less than one-third of what others are se) 


public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through 4 particular process, 

hay raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, Sne not & singie pinet eyo 
in the market will-attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances ha 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining 
moment, All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, 
and all other garments now before the public, Every- magnet is arranged in the g 
principles, and not haphazard as in all theothers. We offer you therefore 


"WITH SOME 
-ORITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
" By SAMUEL P., PUTNAM. 

Price 20 cents. For sale at this office |- 


JESUS CHRIST A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of . 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Obristianity, 


Transcribed by SPIRIT FABADAY, late Electrician 
i and Chemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, England. 


- Price, -boards, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents, 


ee 


h ; 
medicin since putting 
for you; it will pay you, 


over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


- Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 


if they are not as represented in every 


8o that we cansay with truth, None are so 
than ordinary clothing. 


Gratefully yours, Mrs, MARY J. STEWART. 


` Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 


PRICE LIST. 


. Gentlemen’s Belts = oe + 6, 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, 6 
Seiatic Appliances,each, - = 5 

Belts, each, -o e A 
1 


Knee Caps, each, .- 8 a 
Wristlets, each, sooo 

Sleeping Caps,  - 4.00 
Ladies Jacket - .-. = 18,00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - -  - 15.00 
- Superfine Insoles, - = >» 1.00 
- Children’s garments upon application. oe 


f z 


a 


Any of the above garments sent toany address upon receipt of price, and: we 


ares ite : ees : ns SHULLSBURG, .WIS.; November 19, 188: 
DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago.my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- |. 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of Peck Tonis, at eee oe L yas tmon stopping,jall of wie eet ake that z had an: Ovarian Tumor, 
e” an at the only t that would saye my life wo C] (a ut six. months ago I grew rapid]; 
BY D. M. BENNETT, worse, and had about made up my mind to take the oniy course that seemed left to me, and submit fo au: 
operation, when my attention was called to the Eureka Magnetic Appliances. AS a drowning man 
will catch ata straw, 80 did I catch at this faint hope ofa 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now Iam 
as well as I ever was in my life.. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hay not taken a single dose of medicin.. My bowels, which 
pefore were constipated, are now regular. -I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hay, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 


Yours respectfully, .-_- -ON. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
+ WM. H. OLEMME. I hay since Taesday, will soon be well. Will report 


_ This lady reports herself entirely. cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and,- 
*hough tu bed, unable to get-out, when applied,- 
e Nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in- 
two jaaye £ after the application, me lady's name 
F over ful) that relief | can upon application at this office, by any- | 
Fantne Unie bather XT skilful) brings f. one desiring to communicate with her, a 7 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar» 
a. or, and who been. that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances. 
igainst r ur- months’ time.’she-is perfectly: well; and. ‘has not: taken-a.dose [ok 

the ‘appliances. Consult us when your. physician tells you hecan do nothino; 


cure. Four months ago I purchased a'suit, of 


respect. Ifyouare uncertain as to what ald prepuna ne money a 
as Ww) wo t suit 

send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. hile our 

lling. worthless appliances for, yet we will | 


uarantee that the magneticquality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Construsted. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that h 
me samo time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them, 
abou 


ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 
2adyeqs for tarther information, 28 wh 


DR. L. TENNEY, . 
471 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill, 


magnetism fora | 
and will outlast any 
arments upon scientific 


poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher.: 
Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and iti 


upon receiving the garments they do not meet your ex; on, : 
Tetana your Money: yor pectation, return them at our expense and we wiil 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made tol 


aye 


~ Please Cut this petition t out, aliah ‘ito: a plank’ ‘shoot ött paper, sign n your|, ` 
name and address to it, get-all your: friends and neighbors to do the same, and 
then’ pond it to this office. 


A PETITION FOR. STATE SECULARIZATION. 


To the Honorable Senators and Members of the House 4 Representatives of the 
United States Congress: ` 


A republican form of government Sad based on liberty, sralo. and fra- 
sernity, as both means and end, involves the separation of Church and State,- 
whose union is the worst form of class-legislation and the most infallible sign of. 
arbitrary-power. A house divided against itself cannot stand. ‘The institutions 
of this Commonwealth should -be made homogeneous throughout, Impartial 
protection of all citizens in their equal rights and liberties, by encouraging the 
free movement of mind, promotes the establishment of truth in whatever direc- 
sion. - “Any: infringement by government of this absolute equality of its citizens | 
is the parent of manifold evil, a national crime committed against that natural 

# justice ” which, as the Constitution declares, this government was founded to 
# establish.” 
| _ And yet, though the first amendment to the Constitution of the United 
Jtates says,“ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment. of religion 
w:prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” there does exist a union of Church and 
state, which gives to Christianity moral and ‘material aid, and so proscribes 
Jther religions and forms of belief and unbelief, while taxing these also for. the 
dupport of that special religion. 
`, The ways in which this old alliance between Church and State still survives 
imong, us are: 
©. Recognition of God aud Christianity in State Constitutions. 
2. Exemption of Church property from taxation. 
-@8hiApptopriations of public money for sectarian purposes. 
4. Religious exercises, as the reading of the Bible, ete., in the public geioate: 
bi ro Laws enforcing the observance of the Sabbath on the authority of the 
ible... | 
“6. Religious test-oaths in courts of justice and on instalment into office. 

T- Chaplaincies in the Legislature, the Army, and the Navy. 

8. Fast.and Thanksgiving Proclamations, which contain. ‘theological ideas 
hat: may or may not be acceptable to the citizen. 

i 9. The vague and indeterminate sense in which the words civil and sac red 
ire used when applied to'the marriage contract; and the appeal to God or the 
Toly. Scriptures by some of the states,.as the final authority on marriage: | 

` 10. Making morality subject to church dogma, by- describing it a8, Chris- 
ian, instead of natural, morality. 

E ‘11. The license: rather than liberty given to religion by the first amendment 
so the United States Constitution, by forbidding Congress to make any law 
‘ prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” which means, really, “the free exercise ’ 

jf “whatever anyone chooses to call “ religion.” 

The necessity for this separation of Church and State is more apparent now 
than, ever before, because of -the still greater diversity of religious beliefs, the 
nany: forms of dissent from the religion which receives State patronage, and the 
srowing signs of sectarian strife and ambition in the arena of politics. And 
smphasis needs to be given to thé fact that the union of Church and State is 


demanding attention. And most. essential is it at all times, and 
ispecially | the present, in order to ‘secure’ for the law its due respect and 
dbservance; that the people’s representatives should exhibit the strictest fidelity 
So thoir trusts by following the law in its letter and sp. irit. 


- Your’ petitioners, therefore, pray that medine action be taken by the | 


aW- -making power to bring into harmony the theory and practice of our govern- 
hent in making the following principle a part of the fundamental law of thé 
‘and by amendment to the United States Constitution: 

The total separation of Church and State, by prohibiting Congress or 
iny State, County, Municipality, or Township from enacting any Taw that 


ntringes'the rights of conscience, or favors any practices in the name of | 


celigion, or of aught else, that interfere with private right.or the public 


n s : | 5 
ries + Preachers PAUSE. OTA TYS 


JOHN E. REMSBURG. 
STATES AND CANADA 


i Revised and and Enlarged. 
‘From May, 1876 to May, 1888. 


— 


Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY;..75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


‘TED EDITION. | 


if great hindrance to the employment of right methods .in-dealing : with many questions | ` 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
“TSBANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY ` 


'.* GQOMPARED AND REVISED. 
By M. E. BILLINGS, 
i _. , . AUTHOR OF 


s ‘ PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
| HOLY “BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
o - WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
[) 0. "A HOLY OROSS,” 
I ` AND, MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. . 
L; í « By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
‘men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
“thistles ? ”. 


T. 0. -Letann, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
“priesthood; ‘pnt! it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Jend: for the book and see what devourers 
vf sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


i Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Oriminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Ohurch and Liberty; the 
Church. and the Antislavery, Reform; . 
‘Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the. Republic. . 


These pamphlets should: be.-circulated by. 
‘the thousand. Let every reader send for a 


dozen at least. Address 
TRE TRUTH SEEKER, 


33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. | 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


OF: . 
D. M. BENNET™. 
Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


the | 


A OHINAMAN. wag. baptized in Connecticut the . 


other ‘aay, ahd thus’ one more: case.of ‘Water “duer 7 


‘ds furnished. 


_ “Tsay, Jim, do you know: the. difference Petween 
a fish and a woman?” ‘Not perzacily, What is the ` 


difference?” “ There:is no difference; they is just . 


the same. If you drop a line to either you are > apt 
to get them on the string.” 


A CLERGYMAN Who holds very radical views on the 
divorce question made a funny slip the other day 


-when he added a word to the usual formula, and 


sald to the man, “ Keep yourself ` “only unto her as -~ 


long a8 you both shall liv together.”’ 


THE absent-minded paragrapher, Who was thitik. 
ing about the Missouri State Convention, and the:” 
murder of a Chicago minister’s wife by her hus- 
band, made the paragraph read: “A Chicago man 


shoots his wife on the first ballot, ang is nominated _ noe f 


by acclamation,” 


£ How differently, the same , sentiment Junas wher 
put in another Way.. The. story is told of a teacher 
who was reviewing her ĉlaşs -in the last words of 
great.men, and asked a. Uttle- ‘girl: “What were the 
last words of Webster?” expecting” the. answer, “I 
still liv.” To her amazement à little girl: called: out, 
“Tain’tdead yet.” Eon 


a My dear, | look below,” said a Harlem man, just F 3 l 


as-he stood on the bridge with: his wife and. gazed 
at.a tug hauling a line of barges. 
the tug is like a man, working and tolling, while the 
barges are like women,—” “I know,” interrupted: ` 


the barges bear.all the burdens.” on 


`. «DAUGHTER, Why do you' weep?” - “On, mother! - 


My heartis nearly broken !” “Speak out, dear child, 
and téli me the cause. ‘Has he decieved your’ 
“Oh, no! Worse, worse than that, -At church: yes- 
terday I saw everyone looking at May Oarter’s new 


dress and bonnet, and I didn’t noticea single one «.:: 


‘Mrs. G., acridly, ‘‘ the tug does all the blowing, and ` 


looking at mine.” “Oh, well, dear, you shouldn’t ` 


mind that. If she had a finer dress and bonnet than: 


you, and the congregation admired: hers the most,’ 


of-course God was on your side, for he is always.the 


friend of the oppressed.” “Oh—oh-—I—I—know! ` z 


But God ign’t—isn’t fashionable. Boo-hoo!” 


«MR, B.,” said the president of a bank to his cash- 
jer, “I understand you hav sold your trotting 
horses?” ‘Yes, sir,” replied Mr. B., uneasily; “I 
found the luxury.too expensiv.” 
clined an invitation to waheaigaan® party the other 
7j evening.” ‘Yes, sir.” 
white now. “And T also learn that you hav taken a: 
class in Sunday-school, and. hav become a4 member . 
of the church choir?” - 
frightened man, “ the amount is less than $10,000, 
and if you will giv two days’ time I will restore’. 
every cent.” But the president was inexorable. 


THE HUNTERS: AFTER THE “UNKNOWABLE, 


`” Across the mborlands.of the Not’: ` |+ 
‘We chase the gruesome When, i : 

And hunt the.1tness of the What i 

Through forests of the Then, $ 


Into the inner ‘consciousness © 
We track the crafty Where; i 
We spear the Ergo tough, and beard 
The Ego in his lair. = * 


With lassoes of the brain we caton 
The Isness of the Was, : 

And in the copses of the Whence 
We hear the Think-bees buzz, ` 


We climb the slippery Which-bark tree 
To wateh the Thusness roll, © 

And pause betimes in gnostic rhymes, 
To woo the Over-Soul. 


THE minister called at'the house of: Mr. Snegwell: 
the other day. “ You are very comfortably situ- 
ated,” said he to the Obristian wife and mother.. 
“ Your. little place is almost self. sustaining, | but, 
sister, Where are all of your chickens? When leet 


here I noticed flocks of them in the, yard.” . “Yes,” =e p>. 


replied the Christian lady,-“‘ we raised a great. many 


but they became so: troublesome to our neighbors : 


The cashier was goring < ; 


Bg 


“such-fa Hfe— oo. 


and you de-. le 


“Oh, sir! exclaimed the * - 


that, rather than giv offense; We sold them.” “Very K ; 
considerate, I am sure,’ “Oh, I cannot bear to be 


looked upon asan imposition,and—” “Mal” called 


‘young Snagwell. 


along, now.” > “No, you didn’t, cause I heard you 
tell pap that the chickens all: had the cholera, ‘an’ 
that he’d better take’em down an’ sell ’em before ` 


“Yes, son.” ‘Did you sell the x 
chickens ’ cause they was trouble?” “Yes, son; run ©.” 


they all died.” The good lady imagined that the `, Ey 


minister .was not sọ cordial when he took his leave, ` 


`| and, shortly af.erward, the boy had reason to believe 


that the mercury had gained an altitude of several < 


inches. . a È n 
: ‘THE MAN ON THE FENOE, 
Oh, I am the man on the ‘fence; 
No mortal can drive me from thence, 
Tpit at my ease, 
And I think as I please, 
With an easy indifference. 


It is quiet and cool on. the fence; 
` The shadows are charmingly denio, 
I climb to my seat, 
And wait for the heat, z 
And hurrah for the fight to commence, - 


I hay prosperous timeson the fence; 
I am free from all care and expense, 
I will not voluntari- 
_ Ly contribute nary 
A shadow of dollars or cents. 


I can see all my friends from the fence, : 
For the crowd on each side is immense; g 
And this way and that 
I keep dofing my hat, 
With a heartiness simply intense. 


But I’m bothered somewhat on the fence; 
For the parties hav both left their tents, ~ 
And they wind in and out 
And turn round about 
Till I don’t know just where is the fence. 
, - Burdette, 


chen four. aces 
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A J OURNAL OF F REETHOUGHT AND REF ORM. 


` Entered at the Fost-Office at New York, N. Y., as Sooond-clase Matter. 


. Vol. ii. No. Pom WEEKLY. w. [New York, ‘Saturday, Septem er 27, 1884. 33, CLINTON PLACE. 1 $3.00 per year. 


| Slates and Clippings. 


Tur Duke. of “Argyll estimates the age of the 
- world to be ten: million years. “4 
‘‘Frast come the missionaries, then the con- 
‘suls, and after them the armies,” said King 
“Theodore of Abyssinia some years ago to a 
French traveler, explaining his abhorrence of 
explorers and missionaries. 


JAMES GORMLEY: dropped dead at a church 
fair at Letauket, Suffolk county, . New York, 
after eating nearly two quarts of ice cream. `A 
case of death from eating too many oysters at 
a church fair is. yet to be heard of. _ 

“A San Franotaco ‘gitl’s claim to distinction 
rests upon the fact that, at a church fair, she 

_ stood on her head in the guise of a gypsy boy 
acrobat. She had a tent to herself, and each 


-- , spectator of the feat was compelled to pay & 
` dollar. 


- Tuma i is an. unfortunate: peatori in Montgom- 


ery” county, says. thé Rochester Union, who for | 
_ the year past has received: only. $15 by way of 


salary, and but for the: charity of neighbors 


would hav starved. He has a wife and two 
children. ` 


* Da. @. L. BEARDSLEY meitbeated the belief}: 


of Many scientific men that death is usually 
quite painless, so farás physical sensation is 
concerned, and he is also of the opinion that 
mental numbness, or a feeling of sinking into 
rest, frees the mind of fear. 


A CLERGYMAN named Hoyle was so indiscreet. 


_’ as to register his name at one of the Baltimore 
Hotels, Within half an hour afterward no 
: fewer than forty-nine anxious inquirérs sent 
up their cards to his room begging to be in- 
formed if a flush royal conlant get away mith 


‘Tus pastor of a colored church'in St Louis 

bought an $18 Bible for ‘his pulpit on the in- 
stalment plan, but never paid more than the 
first dollar on it, On.a recent Sunday the 
‘agent of the firm which had sold the book 
‘seized and made, off with it, in spite of the 
pastor's resistance. . 


TuE cause of woman is looking up, even ‘in 
India, ` ‘There is now in that country.a lady 
editor to one of the most popular vernacular 
journals, and there has been established at 
. Calcutta a Zenana library, for the purpose of 
meeting the demand for healthy reading for 
the educated young women öf India, 


+ «IN the wine-producing regions of France 
and. Germany,’ where people drink wine with, 


their food as freely as we do tea or coffee, there. 
Says a temper- 


are hardly any drunkards.” 
. anċe writer, ‘Let us hav good cheap wine, and 
“the ory for temperance will be ended when 


. the present race of drunkards has passed away.” | 


A better way would be to giv up the use. mee stim- 
‘ulants altogether.”. - 

A Wisconsin man of habitual. profanity has 

- been speechless since, as he writes out the àc- 

‘count, he uttered some particularly: ‘plasphe- 

mous words while angered by a refractory horse. 

' He thinks.that he was smitten down as a pun- 

ishment, and will never be able again to speak. 

. Others believe that he fell in a drunken ‘sleep, 

and. dreamed so vividly that his brain was 

turned by it, his incapacity being imaginary. 


Tun Christian Advocate publishes an editorial 

headed `“ Freethinkers,”. All that the editor 

. has to say about -Freethinkers is that’ ‘their 

convention has been held.” . The remainder of. 

the article is devoted. to an endeavor to show 

* that Christians (except Catholics). are them- 

selvs Freethinkers. To borrow a popular 

phrase, Taz Trurn SEEKER extends to the 

Advocate assurances of its distingnished con- 
sideration. 


_ Iris a strange and pathetic spectacle which 
Naples presents of crowds of devotees ‘seeking 
to allay the ravages of cholera by religious pro- 
cessions, and policemen dispersing the =pro- 
cessions under the direction of the sanitary 

` authorities, Thus even in the face of death, 
which all in common are seeking to avoid, men 
will still be at cross purposes.—Sun. This is 

. another way of saying that religion and com- 
mon sense are bound to conflict. 


‘church-members, who thus, from fear of losing 


laws of the church to which they profess alle- 


‘because it would not receive his wife also as a 


reason for voting against her that she had been 


:|iwhich? 


| were 689,629 paupers in England and Wales, 


last week of the midsummer quarter for 1884, 


for 1883, and of 1.7 per cent compared with 


A pampaer issued by the New York Sabbath 
Committee estimates that no less than 250,000 
persons are required to violate the Sabbath in 
connection with the running of the railways of 
the country on Sunday, and that one-half of 
this number are professed Christians and 


their places, violate their consciences and the 


giance. ' 

' A VILLAGE ET, at Warrensburg, N. Y., has 
withdrawn’ from the Good Templars Lodge, 
member. An elderly lady member gave as: a 
seen sittingin a hammock with a certain young 
clergyman. Other charges and counter charges 
were made, several members’ of both ~ sexes 
were accused of improper behavior, and the 
lodge broke up in confusion. 


Dr. Pamnur Scnsrr says that ‘the Christian 
world embraces three great divisions—Greek, 
Roman, and Protestant. .As to numbers, the 
Roman ‘Catholic church is the largest (over. 
200,600,000), and nearly. equals the two others 
combined; the Greek church is the smallest 
(between 80,000,000 and 90,000,000); the Prot- 
estant (over’ 100,000,000) is the most progres- 
siv in all new countries, where the Teutonic 
race and the English language prevail.” This 
estimate givs a total Christian population of 
380,000,000, or. at most -390,000,000, _ against 
1,056,000, 000 who are not Christians. 


` Tax numerous men of science assembled in 
Philadelphia were canvassed by reporters to 
learn their views as to the asserted conflict be- 
tween science and religion. ~ The Christian be- 
lievers with one voice testified that not only 
was their faith unshaken, but that it was 
strengthened by inquiries into the methods by 


other hand,, the unbelievers were united in the 
assertion that science was directly antagonistic 
to Christianity, and some insinuated that their 


Christian associates, being mostly connected 
with colleges, were ‘afraid to say what they 


thought. 


Tux River Jordan was fortierly ecoredited 
with miraculous healing powers bestowed upon 
it by thé god Jehovah of the Jews. Naaman, 
it is related, found, it efficacious for thé cure 
of leprosy, and pilgrims from all parts of the 
world continue to bathein its waters. Medical 
men now pronounce it unrivaled as a tonic, but 
attribute its strengthening qualities to the ra- 
pidity of its current, which runs like a mill- 
race, the river falling 3,000 feet in 136- miles. 
Religious people. will be inclined to regard the 
stream with less reverence when they learn 
that science has placed it on a level, medici- 
nally, ‘with a watereure establishment.- . - 


‘Tus péople of Great Britain hav a plenty of 
that unfortunate class whom “ you hav always 
with you.” The London Chronicle says: “The 
official return, made up. to June 24th, shows 
that. in the week ending on that date there 


exclusiv -of lunatic paupers and yagrants. 
This was nearly 2,000 less than for the previous 
week. For the corresponding periods of 1883 
and 1882 respectivly, however, the numbers 
were 694,036 and 701,598. The total for the 


therefore, showed a decréase of 0.6 per. cent 
compared with that of the corresponding week 


the return for the last week of the midsummer 
quarter ‘of 1882.’ cannes ; 


Tur priests of Russia are of ‘course on the 
side of the ¢zar as against the people. John 
Swinton’s Paper tells the following story: ‘(In 
a certain Russian village there was a certain 
Russian-priest whose hatred of Nihilism rose 
toa mania, To show his zeal in the czar’s ser- 
vice, he-denounced the blacksmith of the vil- 
lage to the authorities as ‘a Nihilist. The 
blacksmith was arrested, and condemned with- 
out trial to ‘Siberia, By some means he 
managed to escape, made his way to a sea- 
port, and thence to New York. The black- 
smith did not forget the aforesaid priest, and 
hit upon a plan to punish him for his crime. 
He got hold of an old copy of the. Nihilist pe- 
riodical Narodnaya Volna, put it up carefully 


the creator jhas seen fit to work. On the. 


in an EETA diiron it to his old enemy, 
and got it taken across seas by a traveling 
friend, who mailed it from Vienna to the 
priest. The envelope was, of course, opened 
by the Russian post-office spies, who gloated 
over the finding of a first-class prize. In. the 
mean time, the priest himself had somehow 
been brought under suspicion of Nihilism; and 
the spies saw the chance to fasten it on him. 
They resealed the envelope, mailed it to his 
address, and sent orders that watch be kept 
upon him as to how he disposed of it. It was 
duly delivered to the priest, who took it to his 
home, opened it, looked: at it, was startled, 
and was just about to rush out with it to the 
police, when a couple of friends chanced to 
make him a call. He locked the door and 
showed it to them; he read a few lines of it; 
they were interested, Then the police broke 
‘in his door. He was caught in the act of prop- 
agating Nihilism among his two friends, one 
of whom ‘was, a spy. He was seized and 
dragged to police quarters. The proof against 
him-was complete; he had received a clandes- 
tin Nihilist document, and attempted to circu- 
late its doctrins. He protested his innocence, 
threw himself on his knees, and roared in 
despair; but all this was taken as proof of his 
guilt, and confirmation of the rumors that had 
been set afloat about him. He was thrown 
‘into prison; his séntence speedily fell upon his 
head; the case was' carried: to the police ad- 
ministration at St. Petersburg; he was. con- 


he was put intothe next chain-gang for Siberia, 
and by this time he is far on his way there.” 


SrveraL months ago the Rev. James Wood- 
row, Ph. D., D.D., LL.D., President of and 
Perkins Professor. of Natural Science in Con- 
nection with Revelation in the Theological 
‘Seminary of the Southern Presbyterian: schurch 
tin Columbia, S. C., delivered an address before 
thé Alumni Association. of that institution 
upon the subject of evolution. . Dr. Woodrow 


became the proponent of certain theories 
which, it has been alleged by those who differ 
with him, are of Darwinian and Spencerian 
complexion and Materialistic tendencies. With 
one exception the entire Presbyterian press of 
the country condemns the learned professor, 
and the Southern church has been in a great 
quandary as to what action to take in the 
premises. At a session of the board of trustees 


strongly commending Dr. Woodrow, and in- 
dorsing nearly all the positions taken by him 
in the address on evolution. A substitute was 
offered which enjoined upon Dr. Woodrow to 
cease teaching in the seminary the doctrin that 
evolution is God’s plan of creation, and 
that. the body of Adam was probably evolved 
from a beast. This substitution was voted 
down, and another adopted indorsing the ad. 
dress so far asit set forth the doctrins of nat- 
ural science, but condemning evolution as in- 
consistent with perfect soundness of faith. 
The minority then entered their protest against 
the action of the board in refusing to enjoin 
on Professor Woodrow not to teach that evolu- 
tion is God’s plan of creation, and that the 
body of Adam was probably evolved from the 
lower animals, Among the reasons given are 
that belief in evolution changes the interpreta. 
tion of many passages of scripture from that 


the body of Adam. was evolved from lower ani- 
mals and not formed by s supernatural act-of 


that. Adam’s body. was formed by the natural 
law of evolution while Eve’s was created by a 
supernatural act of God is contrary to our con- 
fession of faith, as that confession of faith has | 
been and is interpreted by our church; and j 
that the advocacy of views which hav no. au- 
thority from the word of God, which tend to | 
unsettle the received interpretation of many 
passages of scripture, and to destroy the con- 


fidence of the church in her doctrinal stand- ' 


ards and may rend our church, ought not to ' 
be allowed.. The synods of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, will take the 
matter up later on. In the mean time Professor 
Woodrow holds the fort, while evolutionists 
look on with considerable amusement. 


` 


demned tọ hard labor in the mines.of Siberia; 


assumed advanced ground on this subject and 


of the seminary a paper was introduced 


now received by the church; that the view that | 


God is dangerous and hurtful; that the theory | 


Slews of the Week. 


Last Saturday was the Hebrew New Year, 
being the first day of the year 5889, or there- 
abouts, reckoning from the creation. 


_ Tam cholera epidemic which has been 
ravaging Italy has abated to some extent. 
Some new cases of the disease are reported in 
southern France. 


Seven persons convicted were publicly 
whipped last Saturday in Wilmington, Del., 
one of whom also underwent the antiquated 
ordeal of the pillory. 


A Navar court of inquiry has decided that 
the blame for the sinking of the United States 
steamer Tallapoosa rests with the master of 
the schooner with which she came in collision. 
The navy department approves the finding of 
the court. 


‘Tur Rev. Thomas Bacon, of the Dwight 
Congregational church, in New: Haven, has 
raised dissension among his congregation by 
declaring for Cleveland. Dissatisfied mem- 
bers hint to him that political discussions are 
out of place in the pulpit. 


Ir is reported that the process of boycotting 
adopted against the New York Tribune by the 
printer’s union has brought that journal to © 
terms, and that it has become a union paper. 
The concession has been brought about, prob- 
ably, more by political than financial pressure, 
the Central Labor Union having declared 
against Blaine. 


A POLITICAL party called the American Polit- 
ical Alliance has. nominated Capt. W. T. Ells- 
worth, of Pennsylvania, and Charles Water- 
man, of New York, for president and vice-pres- 
ident ‘of the United States, The platform 
proposes suffrage for American-born women, 
and a residence of twenty-one years to enable 
a foreigner to vote. 


An earthquake shock on the 19th was felt 
in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Canada. Glass was broken and clocks thrown 
down in parts of Michigan. A Methodist 
conference was in session at Toledo, Ohio, 
the members of which adjourned in much 
consternation, without waiting for any motion 
except that caused by the shock. 


Mr. Kugty, of motor fame, has applied his 
etheric vapor to the firing of guns. Experi- 
ments with the mysterious force were made 
on the 20th under the supervision of United 
States officers at Fort Hamilton, in New York 
Harbor. Force nearly equal to that of gun- 
powder was developed. Gen. Hamilton an- 
nounced himself satisfied that Mr. Keely had 
made a great discovery. 


‘Jerry McAutny, the revivalist, of this city, 
was buried last Sunday. Mr. McAuley was not 
formerly an ornament to society, having been 
a river thief and an inmate of the'state prison 
for a term of years, from which he was gradu- 
eted as an exhorter. He produced numerous 
conversions among the class with which he 
had associated previous to his enforced retire- 
ment. His funeral was numerously attended. 


Miss Lizzie Mayzr, of East Orange, N. J., 
who has been sick for four years, now dns 
nounces herself cured by the effect of prayer., 
Just what the disease was she is unable to state, 
but doctors hav variously attributed her illness 
to malaria, congestion of the stomach, bad 
liver, consumption, and diabetes. This variety 
of ailments excites the suspicion that not 
muth was the matter with Miss Mayer anyway, 
and that her disease was of the same character 
: 88 her cure—imaginary. 


Tux lot of a Salvation soldier is not without 
its vicissitudes. Lucy Johnston, known as 
“ Singing Lucy,” a member of the Salvation 
Army of Albany, N. Y., while entering the 
Army’s hall one night last week, after a parade, 
was struck on the head with a stone or billy, 
and knocked senseless. The next day she was 
in a precarious condition. Her home is in 
Brooklyn, and she joined the Army four 
months ago against the opposition of her par- 
ents. She is a vocalist of considerable ability, 
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Communications. 


Rationalism and Catholicism.* 


Where the currents of human thought and destiny 
are now drifting to, the wisest of us cannot determin 
with any degree of precision. We search in vain for 
a precedent to the form and pressure of: the present 
age ‘over all the past annals of the world. It may be 
that history repeats itself; but we hav now reached a 
juncture of social, political, moral, and intellectual 
forces which we look for in vain back through the 
dim corridors of time; and how history is to repeat 
itself speculation is overwhelmed in the attempt to 
decide, and vaticination is dumb. 

Never in that tract of the world nominally Chris- 
tian did aggressiv and defiant “ Infidelity ” close and 
grapple with the minions of the cross as she does to- 
day; and never since the Reformation era did the 
scarlet woman flaunt her skirts so proudly in the 
great cities of both the Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres. Protestantism has no geographical area that 
she did not win by the zealous fanaticism of her first 
rush. The Protestant countries of the sixteenth cen- 
tury are the Protestant countries of to-day, and no 
new ones hav been added thereto. Nay, and the old 
ones are rent and riven; and the seed sown by Luther 
and Spalatin, by Huss and Calvin, by Wycliffe and 
Sawtree, by Knox and Melville, has grown up almost 
choked with Romish weeds and Rational tares. The 
mentation and the aspiration of the fifteenth century 
were not identical with those that actuate the nine- 
teenth. The floods of human folly hay worn other 
channels, the currents of human tendency hav torn 
their way through other rocks and over other shoals. 
The old battle-fields are deserted, and only through 
the mists of departed time we can descry them, with 
their rank grasses, broken and shapeless weapons, 
half-obliterated trenches, and dull mounds marking 
more or less dishonored graves. The battalions hav 
reeled and surged into other fields, and there, with 
other weapons and with other battle-cries, the often- 
changing but never-ending tide of human conflict 
ebbs and flows. Guns are yet planted on the roof, 
and there is a rattle and blaze of musketry from the 
windows of the old half-way house between Rome 
and Rationalism; but the shot and shell fall wide of 
the mark. Formerly, the old house was in the center 
of operations; now it ison the extreme left flank, and 
miles away the real conflict rages. The half-way 
house is tottering to its fall. The emergency to meet 
which it was built has passed away. Its giants are 
dead, its heroes are no more; its prestige is over, and 
“ Ichabod ” is inscribed over its gateway. A shabby 
despotism, three centuries ago, it modified a terrible 
despotism, and thereby justified its existence; but 
now, Why cumbereth it the ground? Hardly taking 
it into account in military strategy, up on the side of 
the windy hil] the banners wave and the troops are 
ranking, the forces of Rationalism and Rome, and 
with them and no other rests the balance between 
victory and defeat in the Armageddon of thesé latter 
ages. 

Everywhere now ecclesiasticism howls against “ the 
spread of Infidelity,” and everywhere Romanism is 
activ, from New York to Birmingham. In the latter 
town, the other day, a church dedicated to St. Anne 
was opened by his eminence, Cardinal Manning, with 
all the august ceremonial of pontifical high mass. 
In his subtle and able dedicatory address, his emi- 
nence is reported to hav said: “They believed all 
that God had revealed, unwritten and written, the 
old divine traditions of the church from the begin- 
ning—every jot and every tittle. But why did they 
believe this? The ‘ word’ in the text did not mean 
the book, and they who would draw their Christian- 
ity out of the written scripture had proved for cen- 
turies the inefficiency of that rule of faith by the 
multitudinous contradictions and ever-increasing di- 
versity of the interpretation that had been put upon 
that word. Without divine certainty they could not 
hav divine faith, and, therefore, the wisest human 
critic could giv him no definit certainty of the mean- 
ing of the holy scripture; the most learned scientific 
historian could not fix for him the meaning of the 
word of God. No one, however pious or good; no 
minister of religion or priest of the church, apart 
from the divine authority of the church itself, could 
venture to interpret that written word by his own 
light or his own discernment.” 

I am a soldier in the ranks of those who would face 
untold fatigue and peril to flesh their blades in the 
heart of Rome; but I heartily indorse the utterance 
of his eminence in regard to “the wisest human 
critic ” being unable to express any “definit certainty 
of the meaning of the holy scripture.” So far, I, a 
Rationalist, am in exact accord with a Romish cardi- 
nal. But when the learned cardinal proceeds to say 
that, although the esoterics of holy writ are too deep 
for human learning, too mystical for human wisdom, 
they can be infallibly interpreted by “the divine au- 
thority of the church itself,” I join issue with him, 


* By W. Stewart Ross (Saladin), editor of the London Secu- 
lar Review. Read at the Cassadaga Lake Freethinkers’ Con- 
yention, 


and oppose him foot to foot and hilt to hilt. I posi- 
tivly and emphatically deny that the church has, in 
the past, shown that it could interpret scripture more 
successfully than the mere “human critic” could. 
Nay, my lord cardinal, I will refer you to only one ex- 
ample—e. g., of how your church interpreted a cer- 
tain scripture passage; but the example I will giv is 
such a striking, picturesque, and conclusiv one as 
should be able to explode forever your church’s mon- 
strous pretensions to divinely inspired hermeneutics. 
It is unfortunate, your eminence, for you and. yours 
that our more modern times hav laid the intellectual 


wealth of the world’s yesterday at the feet of men who 
hav neither post nor pension from your church. It is 
unfortunate for you and yours that there are men of 
my type, who will read and study for many years in 
obscurity, anxious only to find out what is true, and 
never once asking what is profitable; studying for no 
profession, hoping for no preferment; poor, but as- 
piring to no gain, no crosier, no cardinal’s hat; but 
freel¥ giving learning and time and life to the most 
thankless of all canses—to a cause that for indepen- 
dence givs you poverty, for celebrity givs you infamy. 
What a pity you hav not still your Index Expurgato- 
rius to prevent such as I from misusing the best years 
of their life in toiling over volumes the perusal of 
which can only be inimical to your hierarchy! How 
lamentable that you cannot now arrest pens like mine 
by giving those who wield them a twinge of the 
thumbscrew, or make the blazing fagots at the stake 
reduce the hand of the writer to ashes! Like its 
God, your church is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. Among the calcined bones of the mighty 
you would honor me by mingling those of this hum- 
ble Scottish heretic and rebel, but that Protestantism 


held you at bay till the party that I in some imperfect 
way represent grew strong; and now an enemy infi- 
nitly more terrible than Protestantism confronts you. 


Your church, my lord cardinal, has alone the true 
interpretation of holy scripture, has it? We shall 
see. You should hav ceased to make such assertions 
when it became possible for men like me to unearth 
and decipher the works of such writers as Glaber, 
Abbo of Fleury, Gennadius, and Corodi. You will, 
no doubt, my lord cardinal, hav heard of the Mille- 
narian insanity of the tenth century, although you 
would undoubtedly that such as I had never heard of 
it. How excellently the “divine authority of the 
church” interpreted Rev. xx, 2,3! The binding of 
Satan for a thousand years your church alleged be- 
gan at the birth of Christ; so, of course, at the expir-| 
ing of a thousand years from that date, Satan was to 
be let loose, and unutterable calamity, if not absolute 
annihilation, be visited upon the world. Inthe tenth 
century your church was in full swing, with its divine 
interpretations and all the rest of its monstrous jug- 
glery; and not even one solitary bark of a heretic dog 


resounded through the caverns of your ecclesiastical 
Avernus. You had, or your own annalists belie you, 
a perfect plethora of dirt and piety and plague and 
pestilence. Like rotten sheep, your ignorant and 
filthy dupes died off in tens of thousands; while the 
half-naked, vermin-eaten, and nasty—but ignorant 
and holy—survivors crowded into your abbeys and 
churches and implored God to hav mercy upon them; 
but he would not. You showed them relics, and they 
wanted a bath; you treated them to the. mass, and 
they wanted soap; you incited them to godliness, and 


they wanted cleanliness. So much attention was 
given to dying and to seeking the kingdom of God 
that the wheat and corn and barley remained unsown, 
or was allowed to be destroyed by blight and mildew; 
and the survivors of the plague for wild roots had to 
burrow in the ground like pigs, eat rats and other 
vermin, and regale themselvs upon diseased human 
flesh from the corpses of their plague-stricken dead. 


In this state of affairs what did your divine and 
scripture-interpreting church do? What wine, and 
oil, and bread, and consolation did it giv to the 
scared and famished remnant plague and pestilence 
had left? Your holy Bernhardt of Thuringia turned 
to the twentieth chapter of Revelation and preached 
the immediate end of the world. As the clock struck 
midnight on December 31, 1000, the devil would 
break his chains, and, with blood, and fire, and mis- 
ery, make a prelude to the day of judgment. The 
clergy of your church took up the cry of Bernhardt. 
It was howled from every abbey; it was. thundered 
from every cathedral; and frantic monks, with cope, 
and stole, and cord, appealed in town, and village, 
and hamlet to a still more frantic populace. Portent 
and miracle, wraith and apparition, dark shadows on 
earth, and blood-red signs in heaven, bore evidence 
to the near advent of the day of doom. Europe was 
all but ruined, but what mattered that; your “ divine 
church” was enriched. Kings and nobles rushed to 
the sanctuary to endow it with lands and wealth 
which they had won by carnage and fire. With the 
sword they had gained place and power by doing 
the work of the devil, and now they devoted all to the 
service of God, since they should hav to part with 
everything, anyhow, by the time the clock struck 
twelve, ringing the death-knell of the millennium and 


ushering in the end of the world. Kings and nobles, 
whose pastime was slaughter as regarded men, and 
lust as regarded women, in spite of the dominance 


t 

of the church, grew suddenly penitent, and flung 
away the sword for the missal, and abandoned the 
couch of the voluptuary for the monk’s shirt of hair. 
William of the Long Sword, Duke of Normandy, was 
fain to abandon his ducal rank and take shelter in 
the monkish cell. Hugh, Duke of Burgundy, was 
anxious to throw up all to find shelter in the monas- 
tery against the terrors of the day of doom; and 
Hugh, Count of Arls, was like-minded. The Em- 
peror Henry IT, crownless and unkinged, presented 
himself at the abbey gate of St. Vanne, howling 
piously from the Psalms: “ This shall be my rest for- 
ever; here will I dwell, for I hav a delight there- 
in.” Numbers of nobles left lands, and castles, and 
all to the church, and hastened to the Holy Land, 
bare-footed, ragged, and penniless, in the cunningly 
church-inspired hope that those who, at the crack of 
doom, were found in the sainted clime in which the 
redeemer had died, would hav certain immunities 
from the horrors and terrors about to be wreaked 
upon the rest of the human race. Others stubbornly 
and desperately remained in their doomed castles, 
and on their estates, left to barrenness and weeds, 
and did not impiously attempt to propitiate the ven- 
geance of God. But the altars were loaded with, 
and the church floors strewn with, legal instruments, 
venerable parchment, and dusty vellum, represent- 
ing gifts to the church of some of the nobleat estates 
in Europe, and thousands upon thousands of serfs 
and vassals. The church took them all, just as if the 
day of judgment had not been so close at hand. The 
monks, Cardinal Manning, were themselvs the con- 
veyancers, and the deeds of conveyance began with 
the stereotyped words: “ Seeing that the end of the: 
world is now approaching, and that every day accum- 
ulates fresh miseries, I, Baron , for the good of 
my soul, giv to the monastery of ” ete. The 
last day of the world was the harvest day of the 
church, and the twentieth chapter of Revelation was, 
for the time being, worth more than all the re- 
mainder of the book of God. And gloriously your 
church interpreted it, my lord cardinal, in the inter- 
ests of your order. The nobles you had under your 
thumb by this divine gift the church has for putting 
the correct meaning upon scripture texts; and, as for 
the common people, they forgot all the instincts of 
human nature in their abject terror. They wallowed 
in ignorance, filth, and vermin, intense fear leading 
to an involuntary relaxation of the sphincters. An 
eclipse of the sun became visible to the Emperor 
Otho’s army on their march. They at once recog- 
nized in it one of the apocalyptic “ signs in ‘the sun.” 
They were paralyzed with fear. They dropped their 
weapons, broke their ranks, and such of the scream- 
ing and disorganized rabble as terror did not render 
motionless fled to the hills, literally calling to the 
rocks to hide them, and the hills to fall upon them. 


On dragged the awful weeks, coming nearer and 
still nearer to the instant when heaven and earth 
should pass away. At length, in the end of the most 
terrible December the world has ever seen, came the 
last week of the year a.n. 1000. Then there was such 
agonizing suspense, such paralyzing fear, and such 
abandoned frenzy as never before or since has cursed 
such masses of the race of man. Your church, my 
lord cardinal, had indeed vindicated its claim to be 
“the divine interpreter of scripture.” You took up 
the twentieth chapter of Revelation, and by your in- 
terpretation thereof exalted the hierarchy and well- 
nigh ruined the world. During this terrible week 
the work of the world was utterly suspended. For 
the ring of the anvil there was the yell of the maniac; 
for the whirr of the shujtle there was the shriek of 
the madman. Drearily rose the sun, and drearily set 
in the last few wintry days before his light was to be 
extinguished forever. Men held their very breath 
in terror. Blanched white were the dark-brown locks 
that so lately shaded the smooth and open brow of 
youth. In the halls of luxury, where the arras was of 
the richest, where the patines were of gold, and 
where the air was heavy with odors, now lay the dead 
and dying commingled, no sexton to bury, and no 
thief to steal the vessels of gold; and where the air 
was heavy with odors were now the filth of the living 
and the putrescence of the dead. Beauty was beau- 
tiful no longer, heroism was extinct, and valor was 
extinguished. The deer and the boar roamed in the 
greenwood unscathed. No household fires were 
lighted to shed a warmth through the wintry air. 
The wine cask was unbroached, and meals were no 
longer prepared. Men, women, and children, of all 
ranks and classes, lay huddled together, clutching 
each other convulsivly in imminent expectation of the 
crashing of chains that would herald the release of 
Satan and of the trumpet blast that should signal the 
end of the world. Love was banished, hate was for- 
gotten, and terror was master of all. The thread 
upon the distaff remained unwound, and the sword 
lay rusting on the floor. Revelation xx, 3, 4, had 
conquered. Your divine interpreting church, Car- 
dinal Manning, had driven Europe frantic that her 
riches might be purloined as she lay in delirium. 

All vocations were dead, save that of the priest. 
With husky voice, haggard mien, and supernatural 
wildness of gesticulation the monk harangued in the 
market-place, and around him surged all that terror 
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and death had spared. Nearer, nearer, and nearer 
came the end of the year, till only a few hours inter- 
vened between mankind and the day of judgment. 
Then the remnant of human beings crushed into the 
churches till they were filled to suffocation. Thou- 
sands clamored in vain for admission at the gate of 
convent, cathedral, and abbey. Resolved that it 
would be better for their souls should they perish 
among the ruins of the house of God, they who could 
not obtain admission scrambled up to the roof, and 
mingled their chants and wails with the roll of the 
organ which ascended from within. Midnight on the 
31st of December was the utmost limit given for the 
release of Satan; but it was held that the release 
might take place an hour or two before night’s solemn 
noon. The great candles of the cathedral shone un- 
der groined arch and by fluted column over the pale 
and upturned faces of a convulsed and motley multi- 
tude. There were no clocks, but, at regular inter- 
vals, on the great candles metal balls were fixed by 
inflammable strings, and as, hour after hour, the 
flame reached each string in succession, the ball fell 
into a basin-shaped. gong below, with a clang that, 
in the breathless suspense which waited upon the 
burning of each string, resounded to the loftiest tar- 
ret, and reverberated among the graves under the 
flagstones in the aisle. One by one, an eternity of 
+ suspense between them, fell the balls into the gong, 
‘and yet the end of the world did not come, and the 
winter morning dawned of the 1st of January, in the 
year 1001. The holy Catholic church had indeed in- 
terpreted the scripture—interpreted it to replenish 
her own coffers and augment her own power. The 
world slowly slunk back into.its old wark-a-days; but 
without taking pains to resent its having been duped 
and hoaxed by the unscrupulous ‘cunning of Rome. 
Shame, my lord cardinal! Remember, you are not 
addressing the illiterate vassalage of the Dark Ages. 
Your words reach those who can criticise them with- 
out favor and reject them without fear. When you 
would speak of your church being the only divine in- 
terpreter of scripture, remember the twentieth chap- 
ter of Revelation and the year 1000 a.D., and be for- 
ever dumb. 

Nay, my lord cardinal, the pretensions of your 
church are going the way of all the earth. You yet 
manage to hobble along on two crutches—the mental 
apathy and moral credulity of mankind. But the 
earth swings round, and the gnome casts another 
shadow upon the dial of time. A race arises that 
cares neither for your book nor your infallible inter- 
pretation thereof. Address, if you will, the present- 
day spawn of the bats and owls of medievalism; but 
the beams of the true sun of righteousness hav now 
broken through the gloom of your censer smoke and 
your windows, dim with the effigies of saints. The 
perdition which has overtaken Zeus and Isis is over- 
taking you. Untold opulence, the romance of his- 
tory, the wealth of erudition, and the subtlety of in- 
tellect are yet on your side; and I admit that even I, 
the “Infidel,” immeasurably more pronounced than 
ten thousand “ Infidels” you hav tortured and burnt, 
hav some feeling of sympathy with you as, girt with 
the cestus of the mighty memories of two thousand 
years of the irrevocable past, you stand confronting 
your inevitable doom from the fiat of the merciless 
future. Hater as I am of tyrants and tyranny, the 
tears hav coursed down my face as I hav figured my 
fathers at Culloden amid ruin and rout, riven tartan 
and shivered claymore, perishing in the whirlwind 
that swept away the “divine right of kings.” Like 
sympathy I extend to you and your church, Cardinal 
Manning, standing between the sunset of the world’s 
yesterday and the dawn of the world’s to-morrow, de- 
fending the divine right of priests. But, like a spec- 
ter of the Brocken, your towers and citadels melt 
away into the viewless air. You hav madea darkly- 
interesting chapter in anthropology; but the race 
rises to the level of new developments and new eons, 
and, ere a long time pass, your censer will smoke no 
more; your Jesus will hav taken his place with the 
obsolete gods; and the candles upon your altar shall 
burn no more forever. The same sun in the heavens 
that has looked down upon the waning altar-fires of 
the faiths of the world’s hoary yesterday shall yet 
look down upon your altars, cold, deserted, and deso- 
late. The altar of the future will be the concave of 
the sky overarching in glory the everlasting hills. 
The worship of the future, irrespectiv of teleological 
dogma, will be the reaching forward to stronger brain, 
purer morals, and a happier world. To further the 
advent, my lord cardinal, of that nobler altar and 
grander worship, the Freethinkers of America are 
met to-day on the Cassadaga hights, and they per- 
mit me thus to shake hands with them, and add my 
feeble spark to the splendor of the coming day in a 
land where Romanism never had the mastery—on a 
continent of which your Jesus never heard. 


SALADIN. 
—e 
Aunt Elmina’s Book. 
Lırrte Lessons ror Lirrnz Fożtxs, Vol. I, By Mrs. E. D. 


Slenker. 


This is just what its name indicates—a little lesson 
book of 152 pages, containing solid, substantial facts. 
' The subjects are well and wisely chosen and consti- 


Price, 30 cents. 


tute a variety of information and instruction. They 
are taken, mostly, as the author says in her preface, 
from the latest edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
and are as reliable as can be obtained: It is a good 
book for big folks as well as little ones, and should, 
as I trust it will, be in not only every family, but in 
secular and Sunday-schools as well. - It is the only 
book of the kind I hav ever seen, and, I hav spent 
an hour very profitably to-day in the perusal of its 
pages. The children will all want “Aunt Elmina’s 
Little Lessons,” I am sure, and the well-known abil- 
ity of Mrs. Slenker, as a writer on a variety of topics, 
should insure a ready sale for this latest one, so that 
she will feel that there is a demand for another vol- 


ume. Susan H. Wrxon. 
oo —___ 


The Contrast. 


PRESIDENT BROWN’S OPENING ADDRESS AT THE N. Y. STATE 
FREETHINKERS CONVENTION. 


Lrserats anp Friens: The science of human exist- 
ence began with our knowledge of a cell. The relig- 
ion of superstition began with our want of knowledge 
of a sell. One is spelled cell, and the other sell. By 
the former we find all vegetable and animal life sus- 
tained. By the latter, all the fictions and follies ofi 
religion are expensively maintained. All physical 
and mental well-being ‘depends upon the scientific 
cell. The priests and the preachers climb into power 
and support by the sell of faith. One protects the 
family and the state, and the other supports the 
clergy and the church. One teaches the natural 
ways of happiness, while the other compels the race 
to fear and dread. By the believers, the unknown is 
placed before the known as all-important. By this 
pious deception men and women are put upon their 
knees as slaves, dupes, and weeping dudés. A secu- 
lar education raises humanity above the religious 
deceptions, into the utility and dignity of the state 
and the progress of intellectual liberty. By the sell 
in preaching, prayer, and faith, the family and the 
state have been robbed for years of their just rights. 
Idiots, paupers, and vandals have been the legitimate 
result. A pious fraud praying for bread, to be fur- 
nished by an unknown God, only finds it, at last, 
produced by the actual knowledge and industry of 
a sinning secular individual. The substantials of 
both church and state come from our secular knowl- 
edge and the work we do, not from religious faith or 
belief. The knowledge we have of the necessities 
and the happiness of life does not come by belief or 
prayer. It comes by our secular observation and 
experience. Our personal duties depend upon what 
we know, not upon what we believe. The sell of re- 
ligious faith has always received its money and food 
from the industrious sinners who depend upon the 
science cell for a whole body and a correct thought. 
‘What we know about honor and justice does not re- 
quire clerical support through religious fear and 
selfishness. ` We have paid taxes and tithes on church 
property, and for the support of the clergy, to the 
amount which would have settled every conceivable 
debt of the world which human necessity could de- 
mand. It is possible that a good God has not ability 
enough to save the souls of his own creation, with- 
out clerically robbing the industrious many, to re- 
ligiously support the idle few in a perfect state of 
holiness? What a difference there seems to be be- 
tween divine and human justice! 

One shrewd sheriff and a good judge can prevent 
more real sin and crime than the unknown God with 
his whole posse of clerical police. They attempt to 
do their reforming by the sell of faith, while the 
sheriff and the judge do not wait until death before 
they deal with the offender. We think law and 
order is better maintained by persons who are secu- 
larly educated, than by holy men preaching faith and 
hope in a musical or a burning life after death. Their 
rewards are too far away for immediate practical in- 
fluence. This immense clerical fraud depends upon 
the fiction in the phrase, “I believe.” We know, or 
we do not know. What we know is in no sense what 
we believe. What we do not sense, and therefore do 
not know, is all we can believe. What we know is 
secular. What we do not know is our religion. 
When we sense and know, then knowledge has taken 
the place of our religion. When we say we believe, 
it is the best evidence we do not know. When we 
do know, then there is no need of the phrase, “I be- 
lieve.” ' 

When we talk of the unknowable and the unthink- 
able, how can we expect our words will be anything 
but verbal and imaginary? What we sense is our 
knowledge. What we do not sense, and attempt to 
describe, is nonsense—no sense. If we desire to 
most effectually separate church and state, we should 
teach the rational difference in the utility of secular 
knowledge, and the folly of ignorant belief in the 
unknowable, and the impossible assumptions of re- 
ligion. 

Any person who has been educated to the practical 
good of this world, would not exchange it for any or 
all the religious faith and belief in the universe. 
Educate men and women to depend wholly upon 
their knowledge and labor for all they can enjoy, 
and we have fairly and truly separated church and 


state. Every person has a right to guess about the' 


fear or molestation. 
belief until such time and place when knowledge de- 
stroys it. 
sent his knowledge. 
reasoning should be as free in every respect as the 
mystical and verbal bosh of religion. 
guess-work or hope of a future life after death, the 
young and the innocent should receive a secular ed- 
ucation and know the facts and the reasons whereby 
life, health, and happiness are safely maintained. 


heartless threats of religious damnation. 
venge of saints has no right over the knowledge of 
the sinners when both seek freedom and control. 
best citizen grants to every person the similar rights 


unknown, and a right to present that guess without 
He should be protected in his 


Then he should be secularly free to pre- 
In fact, scientific teaching and 


Before all 


Scientific schools and papers should be fully pro- 


tected and supported by taxing the church property, 
which has clerically robbed secular instruction, for 
years, of its just privileges. 
helps the believers, and not the knowers and doers, 
is the fiction by which the clergy selfishly hold the 
ignorant in the toils of the orthodox faith. 
edge is a virtue. 
ports ignorance and crime. 
govern all persons by the laws of the state, indepen- 
dently and impartially, for the sole good ànd equity 
of each and all whose citizen relations are lawfully 
established. 
safeguard against the deceitful influence of religious 
assumptions and clerical impositions, perpetrated in 
the name of an unknown God and Christ. 


To teach that God only 


Knowl- 
Belief is often a vice which sup- 
Secular authority should 


A worldly education is about the only 


Scientific instruction has as many rights as the 
The re- 


The 


and privileges claimed by himself. 


The freedom of speech and press allows the only 
censorship, which demonstrated truths and facts 
place before the citizen, to freely use instead of his 
want of knowledge. 

Truth and fact never need abuse freedom of 
thought, speech, or press. Error seeks control 
and denies fair discussion and free comparison with 
the demonstrable origin of correct thought. Re- 
ligious revenge is not the jury by which the abuse 
of freedom should be tried and sent to prison. The 
impartial sinner has more real virtue than the re- 
vengeful saint. 

The devil has a million sinners to God’s one saint, 
and anyone of them has more generosity, industry, 
honesty and actual goodness, in daily life, than the 
one godly pet who begs his food and clothing, while 
idly living on the charities of the very sinners whom 
he dooms to hell, for no other reason than unbelief. 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

What has man to fear but his own inherited igno- 
rance? How could he sin more than try to keep un- 
der its useless influence and priestly control. One 


day of secular education is worth more than all the 


religions known since the word God was invented. 
Take from the believer his knowledge of forms and 
motions of matter, and he cannot even guess. To 
scientifically put off as long as possible our final in- 
dividual destruction, and keep our forms and motions 
in existence, we are Freethinkers and secular work- 
ers, knowing the good it daily brings us. Of gods 
and devils we know nothing. We believe of them 
just what we do not know, and that fact destroys their 
utility to us. 

We think sin is necessary to a worldly salvation by 
knowledge. There can be no salvation without sin. 
Secular knowledge is far more conducive to health and 
happiness than ignorance and belief. We are ready 
to know and do the fittest thing for the good of hu- 
manity, and let gods, devils, priests, and preachers 
look elsewhere for aid. Let us be faithful and sincere 
to what we know to be useful to our race. Of the 
myths and miracles of religion we have quite enough. 

With knowledge and labor for the needy we are 
content. 

The good of this world will satisfy the wise until 
we know something of a better or a worse existence. 

On the question of secular rights and intellectual 
freedom we have but one controlling motto, which is 
said to have been given tothe world six hundred and 
fifty years before Christ, by Thales, a thoughtful 
Grecian philosopher. 

It is this: “ Avoid doing what you blame in others.” 

Whoever strictly obeys this admirable saying will 
be a good example to his enemies, and a true teacher 
of all his associates. 

If the believers in the religious superstitions had 
spent their time in studying the facts and truths 
which alone make them healthy and worldly-happy, 
almost the entire gloom and tears of the Christian 
mourners would have been prevented. 

You know your worth and mental content depend 
upon your knowledge and reason. 

And if we are in any danger of pain or fire after, 
death, we will use the same or similar knowledge 
then we now find good. 

If the real goodness of this world is worth any- 
thing in another life, if there be one, we cannot ap- 
ply it until we arrive there. 

Our selfishness can never correct our reason and 
understanding. 

All we need to know and do is the inevitable, the 
must fo be. Matter ie the source of all known phe- 
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co-operation of a band of men and women wkose 
genius and eloquence will be to us & constant sup~ 
port. I hav no fears for the success of our move- 
ment, for I hav no fears of the generosity of Liberals, 
and with their assistance both in spirit and in deed 
I know that an advance will be made in Liberalism 
that will be simply astonishing, such wealth of ma- 
terial is at hand, when the fitting moment arrives, 
and the wand of truth touches the fountains of life. 

Samvrn P. Pornam, 

Sec. National Liberal League. 
Address: No. 55 East 9th st., New York City. . 
ep ga 


are no such orthodox heathen as that, no such volup- 
tuaries of thought, and epicures of wisdom, and 
gluttons of “sweetness and light.” We regard our- 
selvs as the vanguard of the great future democracy 
of the world. In our hands are placed the treasures 
of the life that is to be. We are standard-bearers of 
the truth and right. We are the servants of human- 
ity, and it is our greatest joy and noblest reward to 
be able to do something for its advancement. We 
realize the oneness of our race—that we are bound 
together and sweep forward upon the stream of 
united effort. Our own culture is not complete, our 
own highest attainment is not achieved, our own 
pleasure not supreme, until all others hav shared with 
us the knowledge we hav acquired and the hope 
founded upon that knowledge. Therefore, by its very 
nature, Liberalism must go forth in constantly in- 
creasing effort, for the spirit of truth is the ‘spirit of 
growth. In order to expand ourselvs and reach our 
grandest hight, the whole world must come into com- 
munion with our thought and be touched by the same 
infinit possibilities. Herein lies the grandeur of our 
undertaking, that it is thoroughly democratic and 
cosmopolitan. It would build up the Ideal Repub- 
lic, whose pillars shall be planted in every land, and 
whose arch shall be as universal as the blue dome of 
heaven. 

It is for this great and onward work that we ask for 
contributions—that we may push ahead, and bring 
into play the yet unorganized forces of human 
growth. There are thousands and tens of thousands 
throughout our land who are ready to be enrolled in 
our ranks when they understand our purposes and 
see the sublime ideal for which we strive. They are 
dissatisfied with the old; it is dust and ashes to them. 
They hunger for the new; they would partake of the 
fresh life of humanity. But they are scattered here 
and there in a thousand communities; they are sur- 
rounded with hostil influences; the new thought is as 
yet vague and dim—it seems a confused mass, and 
they know not hardly whether it will build up or tear 
down. They hesitate, and, while detached from the 
old, they find no point of earnest effort and hope in 
the new. It is for us to make an opportunity for this 
unorganized multitude; to speak the word that, like a 
fresh element, shall strike brightness out of confu- 
sion, that shall crystallize what has hitherto been 
blindly floating into order and beauty and so into 
noblest use. 

Shall any Liberal who has a dollar to spare hesi- 
tate to contribute to this all-important pioneer work? 
Will he not feel the electric thrill of brotherhood, 
and be ready to do his best in order that when the 
old has forever disappeared, the new may shine, not 
in disorganized fragments, but in a wonderful cos- 
mos—a palace of delight wherein all humanity shall 
find an ample feast? 

I am sure that Liberals will generously respond, so 
that our choice and noblest spirits may hasten to 
new fields, and so from day to day enlarge the do- 
mains of truth, science, and humanity. 


In no spirit of boasting, but simply to show what 
can be done, I venture to state something of my past 
experience in missionary work, by which I hope to 
be able to accomplish something infinitly better for 
the future. 

In my fresh enthusiasm for orthodoxy, immedi- 
ately after my graduation from a theological semi- 
nary, I went to the prairies of Illinois, and joined my 
fortunes with a struggling band, and as the result cf 
my effort a new church edifice was built, and I must 
confess that I was a little proud when I saw its spire 
pointing to the sky, for I felt that I had actually done 
something for humanity. I had, like St. Paul, 
planted a church where there was no church before. 
After a while I passed into the Unitarian belief, and, 
animated by its spirit, I went to the plains of 
Nebraska, almost outside the bounds of civilization, 
on the very verge of the red man’s territory, and 
after two years’ hard work in a somewhat uncon- 
genial soil, built another edifice for the advancement 
of Christianity. So actually in my short life I hav 
been the means of rearing two church buildings for 
the benefit of the old faith. I hav served my ap- 
prenticeship, and believe I served it well. Now comes 
the real work of my life, and where I hav built one 
edifice for Christianity I purpose to build a hundred 
halls for Liberalism. I know it canbe done. I hav 
not worked for nothing in the harness of the church. 
What I learnt there shall be put to the service of a 

new community, to hire our own hall, pay for adver-| far nobler cause. With an intinitly greater outlook, 

tisments, etc., depending upon our own resources, | a greater faith, a greater hope, a greater enthusiasm, 
and this we cannot do in any successful way unless|I can be one of those who shall help dot this land 
the means are furnished by the combined generosity | with the temples of humanity, where the worship of 
of the Liberals of the whole country. Anyone can | deity shall be transformed to love for our fellow-men. 
see the magnificent results of such a work in the fut-) Giv us of your wealth, friends, and the cross shall 
e ure. We are working for the future, and not simply | vanish into the laboratory of science, and the pulpit 
for the present. It is not for our own comfort that) be changed into a platform for the proclamation of 
we aim, but for the unending progress of humanity. | genuin knowledge; and in place of the sepulchral 
We wish, therefore, to enlarge the circle of Liberal-|tones of the priest shall be heard the beautiful 
ism and send its flame into every corner of our land. | pæans of man’s eternal progress. This is the work 
We do not regard ourselvs as a select company, the | laid out before us by the late action of the Liberal Con- 
enlightened few, who are to liv for our own develop- | gress—-broad, manifold, far-reaching—a work for to- 
ment, making all possible knowledge for ourselvs,| day and for the boundless future. It is to this pro- 
and disdainfully, in the pride of intellectual achieve- | gressiv and frontier labor for Liberalism that Mr. 
ment, letting the outer world rest in darkness. We' Watts and myself purpose to devote ourselvs, with the 


nomena, and without its varied conditions we could 
not exist. 

When we understand all the relations of forms 
and motions of matter, we will find no place or need 
for gods, devils, or their professing agents. 

How do we know when we are doing right or 
wrong: except we be acting according to our knowl- 
edge? 

_To avoid knowledge is a crime. To prevent others 
from knowing the right, by their own study, is the 
crime of the priest. 

To accept belief as -better than knowledge is the 
vice of the zealous Christian. 

To know what will keep us whole in body and cor- 
rect in thought is the highest virtue with which man 
can become acquainted. 

We live to enjoy what we know and do. 

When we are taught to say, “I do not know,” in- 
stead of saying, “I believe,” then an honest affirmation 
will be counted better than a Christian oath, the test 
of which is to publicly kiss the dirty cover of a book 
of filth and fiction. 

All that admits the book into the farce of religious 
courts is the sinful phrase so thoughtlessly and com- 
monly used, “ I believe,” instead of saying, “I know, 
Ido not know.” In proportion as knowledge in- 
creases, religion decreases. 

Knowledge and labor usefully remove religious 
faith, prayer, and belief. Our knowledge has im- 
proved, beautified, and made this planet a better 
place upon which to live and be happy. Our relig- 
ious beliefs have reduced many victms of it to pov- 
erty, idleness, ignorance, crime, and indescribable 
misery. 

To know is to succeed. 

To believe is to fail. 

Knowledge is mental health. Religion is a disease 
in the brain of those who teach that by belief we are 
saved, and not by knowledge. A secular education 
will save this nation from religious ignorance and 
the vandals of superstition. 

To know and do is to be scientific and useful. To 
believe and pray is to be religious and useless. 

Science produces and protects. Religion con- 
sumes and destroys. 

Science is the known and the demonstrable. Re- 
ligion is an assumption, making a great noise about 
the supposed. 

Science is the possible. Religion is the impossible. 

Science is knowledge. Religion is ignorance. 

We should act with the actual, and not worship the 
impossible. Distinguish between the two and live 
and labor accordingly. Defend the right and the 
true. Oppose the wrong, the mythical, and the use- 
less. 


Elmina Attends a Seance and Visits a Cemetery. 


- To Frenos: September 16th I had my first intro- 
duction to spiritual phenomena. A friend invited 
me to his house, his daughter being a table-tipping 
medium. The table was a light—very light—stand. 
It tipped out the sentence, “You will believe in 
time,” while she and her father sat to it with hands 
resting upon it, but gave no names or tests. We all 
tried it—Mr. Masquerier, Patience, and others. It 
finally tipped when I sat alone with the medium and 
gave the sentence, “ Will you believe your mother?” 
Í said, “ Yes, it will be a test if it will rap her name: 
with the initial of her maiden name as a middle let-- 
ter.” But it failed. I found I could; by pressing a 
trifleand drawing on the table toward me with the 
palm of my hand, easily start it to tipping, and as we 
closed I remarked this and the medium frankly said 
she could do so likewise, and also stop it on any letter, 
or between two letters, just as I-could They seemed 
honest, true, and fair. They only experiment at 
home for themselvs and friends, so hav no motiv to 
deceive—perhaps may be self-deceived. 

We tried a very heavy table that had been once 
said to hav been raised from the floor by invisible 
agency, but it didn’t move a muscle. 

I was, on the whole, not disappointed. I learned 
the modus operandi, and am promised a rapping seance 
soon. So I patiently bide my time. 


OYPRESS HILLS CEMETERY. 

A little group of us hav just been to Cypress Hills 
Cemetery. It lies on an elevated ridge of land usu- 
ally known as “the backbone of Long Island.” 
About four hundred acres of land are beautifully laid 
out in sections and plots, and it is, like Greenwood, 
a garden, park, and cemetery all in one, though not 
so well kept or so lovely as Greenwood. . 

At the entrance as we went in there was an im- 
mense plot set aside for soldiers’ graves, and over 
them stood a grand monument, with the statue of a. 
large and powerful soldier upon it, standing guard: 
over the silent army of sle-pers. The grass here, so: 
thickly dotted with headstones, was of an emerald! 
green, and as clean as human labor could keep it.. 
Close by was a memorial plot sacred to the memory’ 
of Garfield, which was full of rare and blooming; 
plants. 

Then Mr. Masquerier piloted us to his tomb. The 
first thing I can remember of this great thinker is: 
the unique fact of his having built his tomb during: 
his lifetime. We found the monument in Section 9; 
near Locust Grove. A large and handsome one it: 
was, too, and instead of the usual inscription of: 
a death’s-head. and cross-bones, impossible flying: 
women, and angels, he has ornamented it with brief 
inscriptions and memorial figures of scientific facts. 
On one face he has a declaration of his principles of 
right and wrong, and his idea of human progress and 
development. He claims to hav classed together the 
three great principles that must co-operate in the 
establishment of perfect rights and of as perfect hap- 
piness as is possible for us to enjoy—a separate and 
equal ownership in the quantity of soil, and an in~ 
alienable perpetuity and entailment of this ownership 
for both sexes, which will giv the power of self-em- 
ployment and the right of self-government to each 
individual. > 

He claims that, while Archimedes boasted that if 
he had whereon to stand he could with his lever 
raise the physical world, he has suggested the more 
useful plan by which to raise the moral world to its 
highest stage of civilization. 

He claims that, while Copernicus simply observed 
the fact that the planets were rolling around central 
suns, he was the first to discover the moral world re- 
volving around the central hell of all the monopolized 
rights to property and government, and then to plan’ 
the reconstruction of them by dividing the whole 
earth into states, townships, and farmsteads that 
should be entailed and inalienable. 

It looks very pretty (in theory) to see these little 
homes, where peace and plenty shall forever dwell, 
and where luxury and wealth may in time abide. 

Like all enthusiastic reformers, he thinks his way 
best, that Owen, Comte, Proudhon, Cabot, S. P. An- 
drews, and others hav all missed the main points in 
their labors for communistic life by not giving to 
people these little farmsteads as inalienable homes. 

It was a strange sight indeed to see this man read- 
ing these rights from his own tombstone and expa- 
tiating so earnestly upon them. On another side he 
had his alphabet, which he claims to be the only per- 
fect alphabet the world has ever known, it giving the 


a 


The Pioneer Work of Liberalism. 


The work to be engaged in by Mr. Watts and my- 
self is of a twofold nature: first, of course, to lecture 
among Liberals themselvs. This is necessary in 
order that fellowship may be more fully established 
and a greater impulse communicated to our organ- 
ized force. We need to giv and take of the great new 
life and hope that is in the world to-day. We cannot 
liv alone and accomplish our best in the tumultuous 
and complicated civilization of the present time. We 
must join heart and hand and become powerful, not 
only within but without—strong in ourselvs, and able 
to confront that which, based upon the theology of 
past, sets itself so strenuously against progress. There- 
fore, through the platform as well as through the 
press, Liberals should be more thoroughly aroused. 
There should be a closer association and deeper sym- 
pathy, so that the organization already established 
shall be both permanent and effectual. 

But, based on this more powerful union of those 
who are now Liberals, there is to be begun and car- 
ried on a vast pioneer work. This is the essential 
object of the $5,000 fund. It is not to support Mr. 
Watts and myself among Liberals, but to enable us, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, beyond all present 
Liberal organizations, to enter untried fields, to break 
new grounds, to plant the seed for new harvests. I 
want this point to be particularly understood by all 
contributors to the fund. This is not a contribution 
to enable us to hav a free-and-easy time among our 
own kith and kin, but to giv us an opportunity for 
work where work of our sort has never been done 
before. 

It will often be necessary, in going into an entirely 
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eleven vowel sounds in the human voice, and the 
twenty-two consonants, or strikings of the parts of 

‘the mouth upon each other. This alphabet he ex- 
plained to us, and we clearly saw its vast superiority 
to the one now in use, but realized how hard it would 
be to get the world to adopt such a great and radical 
change, even though it might be perfection itself. 
On another side were the geometrical figures, and on 

- still another his name and the date of his birth, with 
the blank for his death. 

His wife is lying there waiting his coming to share 
her last resting-place. Her sister Patience, who was 
with us, gathered a beautiful bouquet of wild flowers 
and laid them as love’s sweet offering upon her grave. 

Td lay me down where spring may crown 
My grave with his earliest flowers, 

Where zephyrs play and the sunbeams stray 
’Mid the peaceful cypress bowers. 

Friends, am I mistaken in thinking that the little I 
hav said of my visit here at Masquerier’s will help to 
interest you in the work of this man, of whom we may 
well say, 

“ And still the wonder grew 
head could carry all he knew?” | 
If you would like to know more of him and his 
ideas, I will send you his book, price $1, for only 40 
cents. It is called, “Sociology; or, the Reconstruc- 
tion of Society, Government, and Property.” I hope 
to receive many orders for it. Address me at Snow- 
ville. Truly, Emin. 
99 Java st., Green Point, Brooklyn. 
——— Oo _ 


Canadian Notes. 


‘It is pleasing to note that activ steps are now be- 
ing taken in Canada to establish a Secular Union 
throughout the dominion. This important work has 
been undertaken by Mr. Charles Watts, whose long 
experience in the Freethought movement pre-emi- 
nently fits him for the task. Practical knowledge, 
polemical ability, and ready tact are necessary upon 
the part of those who seek-to organize our principles, 
and we hav every reason to know that Mr. Watts 
possesses a fair share of these qualities. His recep- 
tion in Toronto and Hamilton, during the past week, 
has been all that he could hav desired, personal kind- 
ness and public favors having been most freely be- 
stowed upon him. His bold, earnest, and definit 
mode of advocacy admirably suits the Liberals, both 
of Canada and the States, and there is no doubt 
that his time will be fully occupied in platform and 
general organizing labors. On the morning of Sun- 
day, Sept. 14th, our friend opened a campaign in 
Hamilton which was thus reported in the Spectator of 
that city the foliowing morning: 

“Mr. Charles Watts, the celebrated Secularist speaker, writer, 
and debater, lectured in the Pythian armory yesterday morn- 
ing to a good audience, which included quite a number of 
ladies. The subject of the lecture was the nature and aims of 
Secularism, the religion of humanity, which Mr. Watts and 
his co-workers wish to substitute for Christianity. He said 
that Secularism did not necessarily imply a denial of and dis- 
belief in the supernatural, but it taught that, as this is the 
only world of which we hav any knowledge, we should devote 
our energies entirely to the end of improving our condition 
here, and should let the future take care of itself. He de- 
clared that Secularists did not seek to abolish the Christian 
religion, but wished to retain what there was of good in it 
and reject that part of it which they considered evil. Secu- 
jarism, he said, was positiv philosophy, and provided for all 
the needs of mankind—physical, intellectual, emotional, 
moral, social, and domestic. At the close of the lecture an 
invitation was extended to any person who might wish to dis- 
pute any of the lecturer’s statements or views to come forward 
and speak, but nobody responded. Mr. Watts said that this 
was the first of a series of lectures to be delivered in Hamilton 


How one small 


by him. He announced himself as anxious to meet any or all- 


of the city clergymen in debate on the comparativ merits of 
Secularism and Christianity.” 

The Rev. Dr. Sexton having lectured in Hamilton, 
the Spectator inserted the subjoined paragraph: 

“An effort will be made to arrange a debate here between 
Rev. Dr. Sexton and Mr. Charles Watts, the former to speak on 
the side of Christianity and the latter to defend Secularism. 
Mr. Watts will lecture here again next Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, and on Wednesday evening he will organize a Secu- 
lar society.” 

Mr. Watts arrived in Toronto from the Cassadaga 
Convention Wednesday evening, September 10th, 
and will make that place his headquarters while in 
Canada. He delivered a lecture at Hamilton on the 
morning of the 14th to a good audience. In the 
evening he lectured in Albert Hall, on “Secularism; 
Its Principles and Its Aims.” The hall was filled be- 
fore the hour set for the lecture, and still they came. 
At a low estimate at least two or three hundred dis- 
appointed people were refused admittance for want 
of room. He spoke for over an hour and a half with- 
out any sign of weariness in his listeners. Mr. Watts 
is a logician of the first order. His incisiv logie, to- 
gether with a command of language that always con- 
veys a well-defined idea, immediately arrested the 
attention of the audience; and the lecturer was often 
interrupted by applause that was given with enthu- 
siasm. 

On Wednesday evening, the 17th, Mr. Watts deliv- 
ered a special lecture in Toronto in reply to the 
Rev. Dr. Sexton upon the subject, “If a Man Die, 
shall he Liv Again?” The next day the following let- 
ter appeared in the Toronto World: 


“To THE EDITOR of THE WORLD, Sir: I chanced to listen last 
night to Charles Watts’s lecture wherein he labored to destroy 
the Christian hope of a future life. His cold and cheerless 


theory on this subject has no attractions for me; but at the 
close of the lecture he made a very serious charge against our 
city clergy which I think they cannot afford to overlook. The 
lecture being concluded, the chairman offered the platform to 
anyone who wished to controvert it. Christianity found its 
defender in an individual who mounted the platform merely 
to display his ignorance, and, by the nonsense he talked, to 
bring a keen sense of shame to those in the audience who 
sympathized with the cause he championed. When he had 
got through, the lecturer made a brief, and, I will do him the 
justice to say, a very courteous reply; but he said the clergy- 
men of Toronto ought to be ashamed to leave the defense of 
the religion of which they were the paid guardians, to persons 
not qualified to debate these great subjects properly. It was 
either because they did not believe in what they preached, or 
were afraid to bring it to the test of discussion. If they did 
not choose to meet him at his lectures, he was willing, he said, 
to meet them in their own lecture rooms. As a Christian be- 
liever, I was pained and humiliated to hear such a challenge 
as this unresponded to. I should be sorry indeed if many of 
the difficulties raised by the lecturer as to the immortality of 
the soul could not be satisfactorily answered. I think they 
can, and if the clergy, whose lives are devoted to the study of 
these subjects, do not answer them, who can? I wish to ask 
them in all seriousness if they feel that they are doing their 
duty by sitting quietly in their libraries while many of their 
people are being drawn away into Infidelity by the teachings 
of this skilful English debater? The large audience that was 
present last night is sufficient proof of the influence this man 
is exerting in Toronto, and his ability is such that if he re- 
mains in this city many months preaching the gospel of unbe- 
lief with no one to oppose him, he will certainly make it a 
powerful force amongst us. If our ministers, through their 
neglect, allow the minds of their people to be poisoned and 
perverted in this way, their guilt will rise up before them on 
the judgment day. Letthem study the example of the apostle 
Paul, who was “not ashamed of the gospel of Christ,” and 
who was not afraid to meet the philosophers of Greece on 
Mar’s Hill, or to stand up for his master in Rome itself. 
t6 BELIEVER.” 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Watts has already 
awakened great interest in Canada upon Secular 
philosophy. He is engaged to visit the various dis- 
tricts of Canada for the purpose of starting branch 
societies upon the basis of the National Liberal 
League, with a view of amalgamating the whole of 
the Liberals of the Dominion and the United States 
at the next convention of the League, under the 
name of “ The American Secular Union.” This prop- 
osition has met with general favor in all parts, and 
promises to be productiv of practical results in con- 
solidating the vast Freethought elements which exist 
so extensivly throughout the continent. 

Arrangements hav been commenced for the hold- 
of a great Secular Convention in Toronto, the second 
week in December, when the new departure above 
referred to will be fully discussed. At this conven- 
tion delegates will be present from all parts of Can- 
ada, and the leading lecturers of the States will be 
especially invited. A plan will also be submitted to 
the convention to secure a Canadian edition weekly 
of one of the Liberals journals now published in the 
States, and by these means it is hoped to obtain full 
publicity to the work of friends in Canada. 

All communications as to this convention should 
be sent direct to the secretary, Mr. J. A. Risser, 185 
Richmond street, West, Toronto, Canada, Ont. 

The Rev. Dr. Sexton, of England, is now lecturing 
in Canada against the “Skepticism of the Age.” He 
is the mouthpiece of all the denominations with the 
exception of the Roman Catholics. The doctor is 
evidently a very able man, but it is feared that with 
all his ability his friends in Toronto are afraid to put 
him forward to defend their teachings in debate. 
An invitation has been sent to the doctor’s friends, 
by the Toronto Secular Society, for him to meet Mr. 
Watts in discussion, but up to the present the invita- 
sion has not been accepted. The truth alone benefits 
through debate, and Christians are becoming aware 
of this fact more than ever- 


Those Christian Judges Again. 


The allegation made in Tue Trorn Seexer, July 
28, 1883, that all the judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, except Mr. Justice Strong, were 
Infidels, was controverted by the Christian at Work, 
Parson Talmage’s paper, which said: 

“Chief Justice Waite is an Episcopalian; Justice Field is a 
true blue Presbyterian; Justice Bradley is an elder in the Re- 
formed [Dutch ?] church; Justice Gray is a Channing Unita- 
rian; and Justice Blatchford is a through-and-through Episco- 
palian. We are not informed as to the remaining five [four], 
but we believe there is not an Infidel on the United States 
Bench.” 

When “Antichrist” made the allegation, he should 
hav said that it applied to the court as constituted 
before the retirement of Judge Strong, and that other 
changes had since occurred by which there were four 
new members upon the bench, to wit, Gray, of Bos- 
ton; Blatchford, of New York; Woods, of Atlanta; 
and Matthews, of Cincinnati. 

But in regard to the alleged piety of the five 
Christian judges, testimony began to come in from 
various sources, which the “Man of Sin” was wicked 
enough to re-publish. First, a correspondent of the 
Sun from Newark said: 

“ Aliunde Joe is put down as an elder in the Reformed 
church. Great Scott! you ought to hear him cuss once when 
in a passion.” 

Next came a public announcement that Chief Jus- 
tice Waite had dined on the piazza of Coney Island 
on Sunday, with Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, to the 
music of Gilmore’s band. And the Christian Intelli- 
gencer remarked: “This example will fill God-fearing 
hearts with sorrow.” 


Then upon inquiry the “Man of Sin” was informed 
that Judge Field, the “true blue Presbyterian,” like 
Aliunde Joe, was given to cussing. 

And now we clip from the New York Tribune, 
edited by a Scotch Presbyterian, the following “ Per- 
sonal” in relation to Judge Gray, the “Channing 
Unitarian :” 

«Somebody in Washington has just unearthed the following 
good story, told at the expense of Controller Lawrence. He 
was arguing an appeal before the Supreme Court last winter, 
in the course of which he quoted a decision quite unfamiliar to 
the members of the court. ‘Pardon me, judge,’ interrupted 
Justice Wood, blandly, ‘what is your authority for that? 
‘ Lawrence I.,’ was the rather hesitating reply. His embarrass- 
ment was not lessened at the titter which ran through the 
room, as bluff old Justice Gray exclaimed soto voce: ‘Well, 
if that isn’t cheek, I'll be d——d!” The controller had been 
quoting from his own decisions.” 


Now let us sum up the evidence as to the present 
court, and see how it stands upon the question at 
issue. The acknowledged or presumed Agnostics, or 
knownothings, are: 

Miller, of Iowa. 

Woods, of Alabama. 

Matthews, of Ohio. 

Harlan, of Kentucky. 

The other five are claimed to be nominal church- 
men; but they hav certain characteristics which 
worldly-minded men are accustomed to regard as 
belonging to the class of unbelieving sinners. That 
is to say, Chief Justice Waite, Episcopalian, breaks 
the Sabbath by dining on the piazza at Coney Island 
with another English chief justice, also a church- 
man, while Gilmore’s band plays profane music. 

Judge Bradley, of New Jersey, an elder in the Rə- 
formed church, is so profane that “the man who 
carted a load of apples up a steep hill wasn’t a 
marker to him.” 

Judge Field, of the Pacific coast, “a true blue 
Presbyterian,” is said to be not far behind his brother 
Bradley in the use of cuss words. l arn 

Judge Gray, of the Hub, “a Channing Unitarian,” 
and supposed to be incapable of profanity, or even 
of laughing audibly, while on the bench of the full 
court, whispered, “I'll be d d,” causing a titter 
throughout the hall of justice, while even the stony 
goddess herself shook with suppressed agitation, 
until the scales in her outstretched hand vibrated in 
telephonic sympathy with her diaphragm. 

And now will some one who knows Judge Blatch- 
ford please inform us whether he is too good an 
Episcopalian to break the Sabbath or use cuss words? 

Awricunisr, A.M. 
—— 
Literary. 

By way of the Investigator we glean the following from the 

New Bedford Signal: 


“ We understand that Miss Susan H. Wixon, of Fall River, 
has in course of preparation two new books, to be issued the 
coming fall. From her well-known and marked ability as a 
writer, and a denouncer of all shams and superstitions, the 
public has a right to expect a rare treat in the issue of two new 
volumes from her facil pen. For nearly one year Miss Wixon 
has been engaged in editing the ‘‘ Youths’ Department” of 
Tus TRUTH SEEKER, & well-known independent journal of New 
York city. Her editorial labors hav met with a just apprecia- 
tion, and the youthful readers of that paper are said to be 
much attached to their kind and friendly editress. While the 
fame of Miss Wixon has extended qgbroad, and her former 
book, ‘‘ Apples of Gold,” has been translated into the Bengali 
language, in distant India, yet so quiet, retiring, and unas- 
suming is she that few in her neighborhood, outside of her 
immediate family, know how industrious she is, or how great 
a work she is accomplishing.” 

To which Mr. Seaver adds: 

«Miss Wixon is an accomplished writer, as well as a very 
worthy lady, and as her occupation is Liberal literature, we 
suggest to all our readers that they purchase a copy of each of 
her new books as a compliment to her ability and industry.” 

The children will be pleased to know that we hav the book 
for them. in hand, and that it will be out in season to ornament . 
the Christmas-trees of as many of them as make a festival of 
the sun’s winter birth. We expect every little pagan in the 
land will want a copy, and not giv his or her parents a mo- 


ment’s rest till one is ordered. 
> -- 


Lectures and Lecturers. 
J. E. Remspure has been lecturlng in Pennsylvania since 
the Cassadaga Convention. He spoke in Doylestown the 11th; 


Chalfont, 12th; Lansdale, 13th and 14th; Altoona, 15th; and 
Waynesburg, 16th and 17th. 


Dr. Junier H. Severance was called away from the Free- 
thinkers’ Convention at Cassadaga by a dispatch that her son, 
Frederick W. Stillman, a member of Rentfrues’ Jolly Path- 
finders, was seriously ill at Grand Rapids, Mich. She has been 
obliged to cancel her engagements to speak at Pittsburgh, 
Worcester, and Boston, and is now at home, whither she has 
removed her son, and is caring for him and attending to other 
professional duties. = 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made for Mr. Charles Watts to 
make a lecturing tour through the states immediately after the 
presidential election. Mr. S. P. Putnam will accompany Mir. 
Watts, and it is the intention of these gentlemen to establish 
activ auxiliaries of the National Liberal League in each city 
they visit. In the mean time, we are glad to see that Mr. 
Watts is so busy and successful in similar good work in Canada, 
a prolific soil for the cultivation of Liberal principles. We 
trust that his efforts to organize the Freethinkers of the United 
States and Canada will be as successful as they deserve to be. 
He and friend Putnam hav our warmest support, and we ask 


| the same for them from the Liberals throughout the country. 
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n Memoriam. 


Honoring the Honored Dead. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE D. M. BENNETT MEMORIAL MEETING OF 
THE N. ¥. STATE FREETHINKERS ASSOCIATION, FRIDAY 
EVENING, SEPT. 5, 1884. 


After music by the choir, S. P. Putnam opened the 
proceedings. He said: 


There are two great forces in the world’s advance, the book 
and the man, literature and life, thought and personality. 
Many wonderful things are énshrined in books; they contain 
the wealth of untold generations; they are companions to 
many a solitary hour, sweeter even than our dearest friend can 
be. But abstract thought, even though clothed with the liv- 
ing hues of poetry, cannot exert the mighty infiuence which 
some powerful personality does in whom thought has become 

- concrete, a living soul and an inspiring presence. The his- 
tory of the world has been the history of great men, of heroes 
and martyrs, and from them hav fiowed the most potent 
fountains of impulse and action. . 

It is right, therefore, that we should celebrate the lives of 
these notable men, for they are greater than themselvs; they 
are representativs of thought; they are the incarnation of prin- 
ciples; they are the burning focus wherein is intensified and 
fiamed forth the most ardent hopes and aspirations of the 
race. 

We hold these memorial services in honor of D. M. Bennett, 
founder of Tas TRUTH SEEKER, because he stands as the em- 
bodiment of etetnal principles. He was a man so placed that 
in him we see the illustration of those ideas that must finally 
conquer the world. When we speak of D. M. Bennett, we go 
deeper than his individuality and touch the horizon of all 
thought, for in him were blended those characteristics that 
must endure so long as man has an illustrious history. 

D. M. Bennett represents independence of thought. He 
was thoroughly free from the trammels of the past; he was 
sturdily intellectual; he was a thinker; he admitted no au- 
thority except that based upon human reason; he was afraid 
of no conclusions; he stuck firmly to the fundamental verities 
of nature, and maintained their inevitable logic. He was a 
soldier of the truth—a seeker of it in advance of others. He 
was the pioneer of freedom. He was also thoroughly sincere. 
He kept back nothing. He was not all things to all men, but 
simply himself. He relied upon hisown manhood. He would 
wear no false colors; he would speak no hollow word; he was 
a constant rebuke to the hypocrisies of fashion; he put on no 
style, but wore the plain garment of his own humanity. 
Simple D. M. Bennett he was, without a touch of artificiality, 
full of life born of the spirit of truth, regardless of rules and 
regulations when they seemed but the sepulchral ornaments 
of a respectability born of theological niceties. Mr. Bennett’s 
morality was of the highest because he was so utterly sincere 
and so thoroughly natural. Morality in its essence is life— 
energy; it is that which pushes on, which makes things fresh 
and the world alive, which seeks for the new and so for the 
beautiful. Of morality in this noble and natural sense, Mr. 
Bennett was a rugged expression, like the tree from the soil, 
like the mountain from the plain. He had no smooth servility; 
he was no polished courtier of the things that are Upright 
and downright he was with himself and with his fellow-men. 
He hung his banners on the outward walls, and what was 
truth to his inner nature was truth to all the world from his 
vigorous pen. 

Mr. Bennett was a man also of transcendent courage. 
He seemed to hav no sense of danger when his convic- 
tions were thoroughly aroused. He was equable even in 
the most trying circumstances. With surpassing insight he 
saw the danger that threatened us. What was trivial in the 
eyes of others was to him all-important. A vital principle was 
threatened; no matter what the consequences, he resented the 
blow. Through him he felt that America’s dearest honor was 
at stake. There was no hesitation. Thero seemed to be no 
particle of fear. He did not stop to consult others. It was 
right, he knew it was right, and if not a single friend upheld 
him, he would advance. Friends did stand by him, but their 
own courage received an added impulse from hisimperturbable 
spirit. His apparent recklessness was the result of a deter- 
mined conviction. His bravery was founded upon his con- 
science.: For him there was no retreat. The harder his ene- 
mies pushed, the more vigorous was his advance. He sought 
not for applause—he sought for the simple truth. He obeyed 
the truth, for to him that was the one supreme thing in the 
universe. Hehad no policy. He did not hedge or quibble— 
he simply acted from the grand convictions of his soul. Thus 
he was born leader, because he was so pre-eminently truthful, 
because he looked first of all to what his own soul commanded. 
He was willing to take his life in his hands and endure all— 
the dungeon and the stake, if need be, and even the desertion 
of friends—if so the tremendous logic of truth declared. He 
was the seeker of truth, and when the truth was found he was 
the servant of truth. 

Furthermore, in the noble spirit of truth he was thoroughly 
Liberal. Truth is not bigoted—it is universal and all-embrac- 
ing, kindly even to error when held in the spirit of honesty 
and sincerity. The truth never yet persecuted, it never put 
into prison; it advances by reason, and not by force. It is 
charitable, for in the might of its own nature it can afford so 
to be. In this serene spirit of truth, Mr. Bennett conducted 
his paper. He was willing to hear all sides. He gave an op- 
portunity for the expression of every honest thought. The 
most opposit opinions found respectful consideration. His 
own earnestness of conviction made him regardful of the 
like earnestness in others, though they differed from him. He 
even admitted to his columns attacks upon himself. He did 
not believe in repression, but expression, no matter how crude, 
how erroneous, if only genuin from one’s own heart. He 
knew that truth only asked for a fair field and no favor. On 
this principle he founded his journal, and crowned its career 
with success. 

Thus we honor him for his independence, his sincerity, his 
courage, his liberality. His enemies thought to destroy him. 
They hav only made his name more illustrious, his memory 
more dear. They thought tocrush him, but they hav crowned 
him. In the firmament of Freethought he shines so long as 
man advances, so long as he has hope and aspiration, so long 
as he presses forward and seeks the new truth in reverence ‘of 
the old. 


Following Mr. Putnam, Dr. T. L. Brown, presi- 
dent of the association, paid his tribute: 


We are in the sacred presence of the memory of D. M. Ben- 
nett. It givs me pleasure to stand here as one of the witnesses 
who can testify to the bravery, honesty, and industry of the 
man who founded TuE TRUTH SEEKER. When I think of the 
labor of liberty and freo speech which he performed we all 
lament his death, and feel as if we should carry on the Lib- 
eral work he began. In doing this we can follow his example 


and feel we are honoring the dead, and doing our Liberal 
duties. 

While he was in prison at Albany I visited him. I found 
him cheerful and not appearing like a martyr. He was satis- 
fied to liv out the term of the law for the good of the cause. 
He had given himself to advocate and practice liberty of 
speech and press, and bravely take the consequences. It cost 
him more in his time than it now costs us. No matter what 
Mr. Bennett did, he never lost sight of the cause of mental 
liberty. He never left unexposed any error or folly of the 
orthodox religion. It seems to me he has done more for the 
freedom of the press than any one man save Horace Seaver of 
the Boston Investigator. 

While we are true to the dead, may we be kind and faithful 
to the living, that we may be remembered by those we love. 
Longer than slavery may be remembered the efforts of Mr. 
Bennett to liberate the minds of men and women. As long 
as we liv let us practice what duty commands us to defend in 
the deeds and name of D. M. Bennett. 


J. H. Burnham, one of the most eloquent speakers 
at the Convention, and one of the most unflinching 
friends of the principles for which Mr. Bennett 
fought, spoke next. Among many brilliant sentences 
we caught the following: 


The memories of our dead are chiseled upon the polished 
face of granit and marble, but the disintegrating touch of time 
will wipe out every name, however elaborately engraved 
thereon. The monuments of the dead of long ago, for whom the 
pyramids were erected, are crumbling into dust again, and all 
traces of those whose memories were to be commemorated 
are lost, and these silent wonders of the world continue 
through the centuries pointing to the skies meaningless. 
The memory of D. M. Bennett, though it is on marble 
in Greenwood Cemetery, will rot down, and every 
particle composing this block of memory will be blown 
by the winds, yet he will liv in the memories of man- 
kind. He has burnt into coming ages his monument, which 
will defy the touch of time. He will liv in a pantheon with- 
out walls, dedicated to the living, and not the dead, when the 
tones and memories of his revilers and defamers (whose lips 
blister with their shame) shall hav passed into the silence 
where memories are not. Brave and noble men hav too often 
been doomed to wait the centuries before recognition came. 
This is one of the great faults of the ages—to wait until it is 
impossible to help the struggling hero. Thomas Paine, and 
Shakspere, and many others, were thus doomed to decompose 
and be lost in the whirls of dust before justice could be done, 
and thus it must be with Mr. Bennett. True, he is, and has 
been, defended by a host of brave, noble men and women, but 
he must wait for a century before the mist of superstition will 
clear away, and his enemies wiil venerate his memory. He is 
one of the noble benefactors of mankind, and his thought and 
work liv; his courage and bravery will and must command the 
respect of friends, and foes can but respect a man in whom 
such traits are illustrated as they were in D. M. Bennett. We 
fondly cherish his memory, and are thankful that his suffer- 
ing has made it possible for us to do what we perhaps could 
not hav done without. All honor to the brave man whose 
memory we celebrate to-night. 


The choir followed Mr. Burnham, and after them 
came Mr. Billings, who talked so fast that the re- 
porter could not follow him, and the colonel forgot 
to hand in the promised abstract of his remarks. 
Mr. W. S. Bell, an intimate and warm friend of Mr. 
Bennett's, then came forward. He told this story: 


In ,Tue TRUTH SEEKER of March 6, 1880, Mr. Bennett said: 
“He (W. S. Bell) has said he was ‘proud to be known as a 
friend to Tae TRUTH SEEKER,’ and THE TRUTH SEEKER, in re- 
turn, is proud to be known asa friend to him.” I knew Mr. 
Bennett intimately and well. I became acquainted with him 
soon after he came to New York, and was with him at Watkins 
when he was first arrested. It was on that occasion I began 
to form some idea of his courage. The readers of THE TRUTH 
SEEKER will remember that Miss Josephine Tilton, Mr. 
Mosher, and myself were arrested at the same time. I was 
engaged, at the moment of arrest, in selling books for Mr. 
Bennett, or rather, I was leaning carelessly upon a pile of 
books waiting for the next customer, when I was tapped on 
the shoulder by some one saying to me, ‘‘ Mr. Bell, I want you 
to go with me, and Mr. Bennett, too.” Without turning round, 
or before I did, I asked innocently, ‘‘ How far is it?” suppos- 
ing it to be some kind friend wanting us to go home and take 
supper with him, as D. M. and W. S. were usually quite jolly 
when together. He replied, “Nòt. far.” Then speaking to 
some one else, he said, ‘‘Here, John, you take charge of Mr. 
Bell, and I will see to Mr. Bennett.” Then I turned about to 
see a policeman in full uniform take a position at my side. 
Perhaps, if I should say I was not agitated, I would torture the 
truth. It was a new experience, never having been under ar- 
rest before, and I hardly knew what to think, as I was entirely 
unconscious of having made myself liable to such a procedure. 
But before I had time to get any information from “John” 
regarding the occasion of the arrest, I found Mr. Bennett and 
myself marching off the grounds toward the court-room of the 
police justice. Iwas near enough to him to hold conversation, 
but I noticed that as soon as we left the park, where the 
out-of-door comvention was being held, Mr. Bennett drew 
from his pocket an apple of no small dimensions, and began 
to eat it, with as much sang froid as if taking a stroll for 
pleasure. After we had reached the hall of justice, I waited 
impatiently to see the last bite of that apple vanish, that I 
might hav alittle mutual understanding about this new de- 
parture. But, to my surprise, no sooner was the last clip from 
the core of that apple gone, than he put his hand in his 
pocket and drew forth another apple much larger than the 
first. This seemed so absurd and grotesque from my alarmed 
point of view that all my fear left me, and I had to langh and 
wait. The court was ina state of perturbation, and it was 
some time before our case was called. Bail was given and we 
were soon free again. 

On this occasion I caught the first glimpse of his heroism, 
which flamed up before the American people afterward when 
he went home from that place resolving to test his rights by 
selling ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” openly, let the result be what it 


might. I need not say that he made this a test of his own 
rights, for he had a higher aim. He had the rights of others 
in view. 


He threw up Tue Truru Srexer as the ægis of lib- 
erty, and did his utmost for humanity. 

My. Bennett was a democrat. He was one of the people, 
and one with the people. And his work was successful 
chiefiy because he held himself sternly on that level. Take 
his style of thinking and writing. He expressed himself al- 
ways in the commonest and plainest language. Iam sure this 
had much to do with his popularity and success. Besides, he 
showed himself a democrat in his publication of good books 
at the very lowest price. No publishers hav equaled him in 
this. When Amberley’s “ Analysis of Religious Belief ” was 
selling for $10 (English edition), Mr. Bennett brought it out ina 
handsome volume for the small sum of $3; “ Supernatural 


Religion” (English edition) sold for $12; he produced it for 
$4. And so, also, with Paine’s works, and other valuable 
publications. In thus presenting the best books at the lowest 
possible price, Mr. Bennett became a noble benefactor of the 
English-speaking people of America. Iwould enroll his name 
high up on the scroll of fame for this most excellent work. 
His labors are still felt throughout this entire country. Though 
dead, he yet speaketh. His memory shall be as unfading as 
truth, and honor will be paid his name wherever liberty is 
cherished in the heart of man. 


Charles Watts, though enjoying but slight personal 
acquaintance with the hero of the evening, yet knew 
him well enough to know he was worthy of respect 
as aman and of imitation as a laborer in the cause 
of freedom. He was one of nature’s noblemen. In 
opening, Mr. Watts intimated that he was no hero- 
worshiper, but preferred taking a discriminating view 
of the merits of their departed friend. In order to 
judge accurately of the character and actions of 
a man, the times in which he lived, and the circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded, must be taken 
into consideration. The speaker here expounded the 
doctrins of circumstances so far as they affect human 
character, as taught by Robert Owen. Alluding to 
D. M. Bennett, Mr. Watts said that his acquaintance 
with him was comparativly brief; twice had he met 
him in America, and twice in England, and also. in 
Brussels. On each occasion he was forcibly im- 
pressed with the candor and ability of his amiable 
nature. Our duty now is to endeavor to learn some 
lessons from the dead to guide us in life. In Mr. 
Bennett’s career were exemplified the virtues of 
earnestness, honesty, industry, and respect for the 
opinions of others. Having pointed out how these 
noble influences adorned the actions of the “ great 
departed,” the speaker said Mr. Bennett had no vain 
and empty ambition; he aspired to glory, it is true, but 
it was that glory of which .Pliny wrote, consisting of 
having done something worth the writing, having 
written something worth the reading, and having 


sought to make the world nobler and better through 


having lived in it. This was the desire that actuated 
Mr. Bennett through an activ and fruitful life. To 
achieve this result, he limited his researches to no 
race and to no country. In the evening of life he 
ventured “round the world” to gather treasures with 
which to enrich human thought and dignify hu- 
man character at home. Mr. Watts then expatiated 
upon the leading Liberal principles identified with 
Mr. Bennett’s propagandism, and concluded as fol- 
lows: Our friend has gone, but he has left us a legacy 
that is to continue the work in which he toiled, suf- 
fered, and through which he died. We revel in the 
thoughts of the great intellects of the past; as those 
thoughts hav been handed down in the vast literary 
treasures of the day, let us so emulate Mr. Bennett 
that if our thoughts are handed down to posterity, 
they shall indicate mental training and moral dis- 
ciplin. Mr. Bennett won the highest of all immor- 
tality, the consciousness that during life his actions 
had been such that the world should hav no cause to 
reproach his memory, and that the loved ones left 
behind should hav cause to delight in the recollec- 
tion of their mutual associations. It may be that the 
name of Bennett will never be engraven on your na- 
tional marble slabs, but certain it is that his name 
will be cherished with fond remembrances by those 
to whom he endeared himself by acts of kindness 
and disinterestedness. P , 

It is, perhaps, enough to say of the warmth of Mr. 
Watts’s tribute, that one of the audience stoutly 
maintained that he was inspired. 

C. B. Reynolds closed the speaking. His remarks 
were certainly inspired—by love and veneration for 
the dead. Mr. Reynolds is one of the best Liberal 
laborers in the field to-day, and for him the cause is 
indebted to D. M. Bennett and Tur TRUTH SEEKER. 
Mr. Reynolds’s address reads: 


This session of the New York Freethinkers’ Convention is, 
with most proper regard to right and justice, set apart to do 
honor to the memory of the beloved and lamented D. M. Ben- 
nett, the model truth seeker, the noble, fearless champion of 
civil and religious liberty. 

It must ever be our proud privilege and most grateful duty 
to make these public demonstrations occasions for rescuing 
his name from the unmerited reproach and calumny heaped 
upon it by the mendacious sycophants of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Rev. Joseph Cook, and A. Carey Com- 
stock, and to impress upon the minds of the liberty-loving 
people of this republic the solemn truth that we are in- 
debted to the genius, courage, and self-sacrifice of such men 
as D. M. Bennett for the degree of religious liberty we do 
enjoy. 

Never before hav I so realized my lack of ability and little- 
ness as on this occasion, when attempting to address you after 
the brilliant and thrilling eloquence of the grand veteran 
orator (Mr. Charles Watts) who has preceded me. But love, 
gratitude, and admiration of the noble hero and martyr to the 
cause of Freethought, D. M. Bennett, giv me courage. 

I realize is is impossible to say anything to his honor that 
will not be a repetition of what has been oft more ably said. 
Yet it affords, perhaps, some consolation to know that it is not 
in the power of his most venomous calumniator, A. Carey 
Comstock, or even that most experienced professor of malig- 
nant mendacity the church has ever produced, the Rev. 
Joseph Cook, to coin any new lie in regard tohim. The vilest 
and most atrocious they or their satellites can conceive will bo 
but a repetition, a mere echo of what has been uttered before. 
But this does not lessen our delight to do honor to his mem- 
ory, and to “stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance,” 
by a recital of some few of his claims to our esteem and regard. 

D. M. Bennett never made war on aught that was good, 
right, pure, or true. He did make terrific and destructiv as- 
saults upon the false dogmas, superstitions, and usurpations 
of the church. Like Luther, like Wesley, his warfare was not 
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against the good, but the evil foisted on the good; on the 
wrong perpetrated under the pretense of religion. 

It has been the fortune of few men to be so persistently mis- 
represented and calumniated. Although well known to bea 
man of genial disposition, of kindly acts, moral incentivs, and 
noble purposes, he has been—and with persistent malignancy 
born of defeat and hate, is still—painted by his clerical ene- 
mies as a monster of wickedness, a panderer to obscenity, an 
enemy to morality. This bitter hate and misrepresentation 
was, and is, because priests and parsons realize how utterly 
they hav failed to defend the dogmas and superstitions he at- 
tacked, and the fallacies which he so clearly exposed. He was 
an honest, truthful, candid man, possessing the moral integ- 
rity and courage to proclaim his convictions in language so 
clear and plain that the most simple fully understood. He 
scattered broadcast the seeds of truth. The good he did livs 
after him. The great work he commenced is still continued 
in Tue Trurea Sexxer, which he founded, and which, under 
the able editorship of that most modest, energetic, and tal- 
ented of his disciples, Eugene M. Macdonald, instead of sink- 
ing into oblivion, as they most earnestly hoped and devoutly 
prayed, is yearly doubling its influence and quadrupling its 
circulation. i 

These are the reasons why the church has persecuted 
D. M. Bennett; why they basely persist in vilifying him even 
in his grave. They do so in the hope they may thus deter 
others from daring to giv pubiic utterance to truths preju- 
dicial to the interests of the priesthood. 

The arrest and imprisonment of D. M. Bennett was a blow 
at the rights of every citizen who dares to express his honest 
convictions, who has the manhood to refuse to fawn and 
cringe to the power of the church. It should be impressed on 
the memory of every Liberal that the little pamphlet, ‘‘ Cupid’s 
Yokes,” sent through the mail in response to a decoy letter of 
the infamous informer, Carey Comstock, had been, and still 

. continues to be, sent through the mails, and no one now pre- 
tends to claim sending it by mail is any violation of law. 
D. M. Bennett was not its author or its publisher. He never 
wrote or published one line that could he construed into ob- 
scenity. The attorney-general, over his own signature, de- 
clared the little pamphlet sent through the mail by Mr. Ben- 
nett, on which the charge was made, was not obscene. 

D. M. Bennett was the first and only prisoner whose pardon 
was petitioned for by over 200,000 of his fellow-citizens, 
Twelve thousand personal letters were written requesting re- 
mittance of his unjust sentence. On his release he was ten- 
dered a reception at Chickering Hall, New York city, which 

- was à grand ovation, between two and three thousand persons 
being present anxious to honor one whom the power of the 
church had sought in vain to crush, to silence, and disgrace. 

His remains lie in Greenwood Cemetery, covered by a beau- 
tiful monument, erected by a thousand friends. 

It was the irresistible logic with which he attacked and ex- 
posed the fallacies of Christianity that caused the influence of 
Tus Trova Srzxenr to beso dreaded, andits editor and founder 
so bitterly assailed. The exactions of the priesthood hav been 
onerous and heavy. They claim the first fruits of the harvest, 
and the choicest of the flocks. ‘The fat of the land, as well as the 
fattest yellow-legged chicken, must always be sacredly s.t apart 
for them. D..M. Bennett labored to save us from their exac- 
tions and rapacity. Costly temples, cathedrals, churches, and 
parsonages without number hav been erected for their service 
and occupation; the money to build and sustain them ex- 
torted or cajoled from their dupes, or swindled by church 
fairs, festivals, grab-bags, donations, and necktie parties from 
worldlings. D. M. Bennett labored to save us from such waste 
and demoralizing amusements. 

Priests hav ever been a dead weight upon the human race. 
They hav dwarfed the intellect with superstition, discour- 
aged education and mental liberty, using their every effort to 
hold the human mind in vassalage to themselvs. D. M. Ben- 
nett labored to save and redeem us from this slavery, and de- 
liver us from the incubus of priestcraft. Talent and wealth 
enough are expended in the support of churches to educate 
all the young in the truths of science, and provide happy 
homes for all the aged and infirm. D. M. Bennett labored to 
save this misapplication of talent, wealth, and energy; to 
hav every church transformed into an institution of learning, 
and every priest educated to become a teacher of science, in- 
stead of superstition. In the United States there is the 
enormous sum of over four hundred millions of dollars’ worth 
of property entirely exempt from all taxation. This property 
belongs to a privileged class, who assume to be better and 
holier than others, and who claim-—and by the gov- 
ernment are declared to be—exempt from taxation on that 
account alone. This property is by unconstitutional law held 
exempt from taxes the poor widow is compelled to pay. The 
humble little frame house of the mechanic, the home so long 
toiled for, earning which exhausted the he: h and strength, 
and left the poor man and family of little :.elpless children 
dependent on the poor wife and mother’s «xrnings, is sold to 
pay taxes, while the extravagant and wealthy church, together 
with fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of property for each and 
every pious preacher, are exempt. D. M. Bennett labored to 
save the poor from the gross inequality of taxation. Kind 
friends, let us continue the good work to which he devoted his 
life. Like him, let us labor for @ revival of reason, truth, and 
common sense; like him, be willing to spend our time, our 
strength, our lives, in promoting the good of those around us. 
Like him, let us be fearless in avowing our honest sentiments 
and convictions. Let us not be governed by the opinions of 
deluded fanatics or narrow-minded bigots. Let us, like him, 
under all circumstances and conditions faithfully discharge 
every duty, ever laboring to increase the happiness of others, 
and thus best insuring our own. 

And last, not least, let us one and all be inspired by his 
memory to consecrate our livesto the cause. Let us earnestly 
unite in perfecting the organization of the National Liberal 
League, so that through its instrumentality we may secure the 
secularization of our government, afford to all facilities to ac- 
quire scientific education, promote sociability, and giv a 
mighty impetus to the cause of universal mental liberty. 


m 


Will the History of the Church Repeat Itself? 


It is said that in the affairs of national govern- 
ments, in the rise and fall of kingdoms and repub- 
lies, history always has repeated itself; and the 
argument is often advanced to show the frailty of 
our boasted strong and powerful republic, of which 
we now boast as the most powerful nation on earth. 
Without pausing to show the fallacy or truth of the 
statement, it doubtless has been true in most of the 
great affairs of the world that history has repeated 
itself, and especially among all nations where there 
has existed so great a diversity of sentiment as has 
existed in so-called Christian nations and its religions. 
Nearly nineteen hundred years ago, Jerusalem and 
vicinity were the seat and location of the Christian 


religion. There was the home of Jesus himself. 
There was where he raised the dead to life, and 
blind to see. There was where the multitudes could 
and did (as stated) testify to his walking upon the 
water, and preached for three years the way of sal- 
vation according to the decree of his father, who he 
claimed had sent him. And now I notice the Evan- 
gelical periodicals of our country congratulating 


themselvs upon the great work of foreign missions 
in establishing Christianity in the ancient city of Je- 
rusalem, and throughout the land of Palestine. 
Truly may we not reasonably expect that in eighteen 
hundred years hence we may be visited by mis- 
sionaries from Jerusalem to teach the way of life (of 
which they too will then know nothing), and try to 
lift us out of Mormonism, or some other dogma, 
which will, perhaps, then hav superseded Christian- 
ity? ‘Truly, history is repeating itself. 
W. H. PENFIELD. 
ae eee ies 
Blaine and Ingersoll. 


The New. York Sun of the 12th prints a letter 
which purports to giv the true relation of Blaine and 
Ingersoli in this campaign. This letter distorts to 
his prejudice the fact that Col. Ingersoll is not on the 
stump this year. The fact is that Col. Ingersoll had 
planned a trip to the Pacific coast before the nomi- 
nations were made. He has traveled through Da- 
kota, Montana, Washington territory, and Oregon, 
and has everywhere met hosts of old friends, who hav 
given him cordial greeting. 

The letter claims there is a coolness between 
Blaine and Ingersoll, and explains it by referring to 
Ingersoll’s relations to President Hayes, saying: “ In- 
gersoll sought under two administrations recognition 
for his services as a campaign orator. He said to 
Hayes that he wanted merely the recognition.” The 
truth is that he never asked Hayes for the office, that 
he was in Illinois when it was reported that he was 
to hav the mission to Berlin, and Ingersoll never 
asked Blaine to help him with Hayes, and was never 
offended with Blaine because he was not tendered 
that office. He has never asked any office as a recog- 
nition for political services. f 

The letter continues: “ But when it came to the 
Garfield administration, controled by his two personal 
friends, Garfield and Blaine, the same policy of non- 
recognition was pursued.” This is untrue. Mr. In- 
gersoll distinctly told Mr. Garfield that he asked no 
office for himself, and the personal relations of Pres- 
ident Garfield and Mr. Ingersoll were never inter- 
rupted up to the day that the president was assassi- 
nated. This shows the absolute falsity of this further 
statement: “Then Ingersoll, who is very sensitiv, 
withdrew forever from politics, and swore that he 
would never take any part for any person or party.” 

The letter then givs an interview with Col. Inger- 
soll just after Blaine’s nomination, in which Ingersoll 
said he should do nothing in the campaign, and the 
gentleman replied that was a wise resolution. “How 
is that ?” asked Ingersoll. “It is simply for this rea- 
son,” he replied, “you can never be recognized by 
any administration so long as you liv. I believe 
about as you do about religious matters, but I recog- 
nize the fact that there is asentiment in this country 
that would break any administration or public man 
that should appoint you to any office of honor or trust. 
You are simply ahead of your time, and must abide 
the consequences. I admire you as much as any 
man, but I should advise against any recognition of 
you if I had anything to do with any administration. 
You ought to be clear-headed enough to see this.” 
This is an assertion that the Republican party is made 
up of cowards, and any administration it may elect 
will be too cowardly to recognize an Agnostic. I do 
not know, and cannot guess, who this Republican or- 
ator is, or who the correspondent is; but writing in an 
atmosphere quivering with the magnetic influence of 
Blaine, it indicates a degree of cowardice in the 
“plumed knights” which makes the name a synonym 
for poltroon. If such men are the spokesmen for Mr. 
Blaine and his chosen advisers, he may well ask to be 
delivered from his friends. 

This correspondent also asserts that Ingersoll’s 
nominating speech at Cincinnati gave Ingersoll his 
great success as a lecturer, and lifted him from ob- 
scurity into national notice. This is untrue. Inger- 
soll had a reputation at the bar, and on the political 
platform in Illinois and the Northwest as the leading 
lawyer and orator of his day. He had canvassed the 
state of Maine years before, and was well known 
there. The Indiana politicians knew him and solic- 
ited his support in 1876 for Gov. Morton. When he 
made his speech at Cincinnati, the tide was against 
Blaine, but his magnificent eulogy of Blaine would 
probably hav secured the nomination had the vote 
been taken the day it was made. 

The correspondent concludes: “ Mr. Blaine fully 
appreciates Bob Ingersoll, but he is too good a 
churchman to ever publicly recognize the greatest 
Agnostic of the day.” 

The Agnostics of the country are interested in 
knowing whether this is true. The writer seems to 
speak trom personal knowledge of Mr. Blaine’s views. 
If it is true, then Agnostics hav nothing to hope from 
Mr. Blaine’s election. They are neither in the mood 


to trust cowards nor to honor them with their votes. 
They prefer an open enemy to a pretended friend, 
who privately assures you that he would recognize 
you if he dared to, but he must protect himself at 
your expense. 

If a candidate who declared himself in favor of an 
absolute divorce between church and state in 1874 
or 1875, dare not define his position on that ques- 
tion in 1880, but insists that the Morrison tariff is 
the sole great issue, he notifies the friends of the 
secular movement that he is ashamed of their com- 
pany, and will only accept their support when con- 
cealed by the secrecy of the ballot. The Secular 
question is not a purely local one, but is a national 
question. The United States legislates for the 
District of Columbia, where the question of the ex- 
emption of church property from taxation, and the. 
exclusion of Agnostics from the witness box, are vital 
questions. Congress legislates for the territories, 
and the question whether a witness shall be excluded 
from giving testimony, because he does not believe 
in a God and hell, is a matter which they not only 
hav a right to ask Congress to legislate upon, but to 
expect a president who talks about equality of rights 
to recommend legislation which shall giv the Agnos- 
tic, in territorial courts, the same rights as a Chris- 
tian. He should also recommend that the laws 
governing the practice of the United States courts 
should be so amended that Agnostics and Christians 
should stand on the same footing, and that mere re- 
ligious faith, or opinions on religion, should not 
affect the competency or credibility of witnesses. 

These are not local questions, as Mr. Blaine says 
prohibition is, but national questions, which affect 
the rights of every man who asks protection to his 
person or property. They are questions which no 
candidate has aright to dodge. The protection of 
human rights rises above the paltry question of the 
Morrison tariff. The right to testify in civil and 
criminal cases, to protect person and property in the 
courts, is a grander issue than protecting the indus- 
tries of Maine. 

Again, it is proposed to donate to the several states 
millions of dollars for educational purposes. The 
friends of the churches demand that the fund shall 
be permitted to go to sectarian schools. Every 
voter is interested in knowing whether Mr. Blaine, 
if elected, will veto such a bill, or not. They want 
to know his position to-day on that question. It is 
not enough to point to his proposed secular amend~ 
ment to the Constitution, which he carried through 
the lower house of Congress in 1875. That read: 
“No state shall make any law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; and no money raised by taxation in any 
state for the support of public schools, or derived 
from any public fund therefor, nor any public lands 
devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of 
any religious sect, nor shall any money so raised, or 
lands so devoted, be divided between religious sects 
or denominations.” 

Since Mr. Blaine dodged the question of prohibi- 
tion in Maine, he cannot expect the friends of Secu- 
larism to take his past record as an index of his ac- 
tion if elected president. What will he say now? 
What does he propose to do in the future? Has he 
the manliness to state his exact position? Will he, 
if elected, put up as the Republican sign-board at 
the White House: “ No Agnostics need apply?” Or 
will he declare that the constitutional provision, “ but 
no religious test shall ever be required as a qualifica- 
tion to any office or public trust under the United 
States,” shall be enforced in spirit as well as in letter? 

In 1876, Ingersoll described Blaine as “a man 
worthy of the past, and prophetic of her future;” “a 
man who has the audacity of genius;”’ “a man who 
is the grandest combination of heart, conscience, and 
brain beneath her flag;” “the man who, like an in- 
tellectual athlete, has stood in the arena of debate 
and challenged all comers.” “For the Republican 
host, led by this intrepid man, there can be no de- 
feat.” 

In 1880 and 1884, this eulogy was scattered broad- 
cast by the thousands over the land to secure 
the nomination of Mr. Blaine. Under that operation 
he won at Chicago. If he is too good a churchman, 
as the Sun says, to ever recognize the greatest Agnos- 
tic of the day; if he dodges the Secular question, 
then he has obtained his nomination under false pre- 
tenses, and the Republican party may look for defeat. 

Washington, Sept. 18, 1884. W. S. Buss. 


So 
Miss Wittarp, of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, sneers at the men who accept the theses 
of Col. Ingersoll, saying that they are known by their 
beer and their meerschaums. She believes in prayer, 
though it failed in Ohio last year. No doubt a Free- 
thinker’s vote would be solicited at the polls; but the 
Union and the party proscribe women and men who 
are not orthodox. 


so 

Tae New York Evening Post says that “ministers 

cannot be expected to know much about the morais 

of people outside of their congregations.” But it is 

presumed that they know considerable about the 

morals of people inside their congregations which they 
would not like to make public. 
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The League. 

The National Liberal League is at last upon a 
working basis. Heretofore its principal use has 
been as a figure-head to conceal the individuals 
really doing the work which should hav been under- 
taken by the League as an organization. As a rally- 
ing point for the auxiliaries, it has, however, been 
invaluable, and has served, also, as a standard held 
aloft by a few brave and devoted souls, supported by 
a few stanch and unflinching Leagues. But it has 
been only a standard. Within the past two years, 
certainly, it has not been a real weapon of offense. 

The action at Cassadaga has changed all this. The 
League is now in position for aggressiv warfare upon 
and resistance to the encroachments on our liberties 
bythe church. Two workers—the nucleus, we believe, 
of a great army of workers—are to be put into the 
field. They are to be paid, and can be held respon- 
sible. This is a most important change, and an in- 
novation that should hav been introduced earlier in 
the League’s existence. No man can devote his 
whole time to any work without its yielding him 
revenue sufficient to support him. And justice can 
be done to no cause whose advccates are not in the 
field constantly. Messrs. Putnam and Watts are 
salaried at $1,500 per year—a small sum for men of 
their ability—and allowed further a thousand each 
from lecture receipts to pay traveling expenses. 
They will bav to travel very economically to stretch 
this sum—less than $20 per week—over the year. 
But it is the best the League could do at present, 
and with it we look for results never before accom- 
plished. The campaign fund, if all raised, will yield 
$2,000 to be spent in missionary work, which will do 
a great deal toward righting some of the legal wrongs 
Freethinkers now suffer, and will also put a large 
amount of Freethought literature before the people. 
The Cassadaga Congress emphasized also the amend- 
ment to the League Constitution adopted at Milwau- 
kee, which if properly enforced, and we trust the 
auxiliaries will see that it is, will giv a good reserve. 
The emphasized amendment is: 

“In order to provide an adequate revenue to the treasury of 
the National League, to enable it to carry out the require- 
ments of sections, 4, 5, and 6 of Article III. of this Constitu- 
tion, and to do other legitimate work of the League, every 
auxiliary is requested to contribute a certain sum monthly, 
not less than five cents per month from each one of its mem- 
bers, for the use of the National League. The amount thus 
collected should be remitted quarterly on the first day of Jan- 
uary, April, July, and October, by the secretary of the auxil- 
iary to the secretary of the National League.” 

All of this ought to put the League on a substan- 
tial basis, and if this is done, with no satisfactory re- 
sults, we can then inquire into the conduct of the 
officers. Previous to this Congress, officers hav 
been elected and told to go ahead and wage warfare 
upon the foe, and then left to their fate. The new 
departure is a vast improvement upon the old policy. 

The narrowing of the platform to the Nine Demands 
will undoubtedly prove to be the right thing. Upon 
these, all Liberals are in accord; upon more, differ- 
ences of opinion must inevitably exist. And it isin 
the nature of things that these differences should 
lead to lukewarmness and apathy, if not to a positiv 
opposition. Without in any way prejudicing other 
reforms, the League should insist upon the promi- 
nence of its own reforms, and its complete adoption 
by all parties seeking Liberal aid. There has been 
some danger that the original objects of the League 
would be covered up and lost sight of by the multi- 
plicity of planks thrown upon them by individuals 
who placed certain ideas or notions ahead of Secu- 
larization, and under this policy the League was con- 


stantly helping others at the expense of its own in- 
tegrity and influence. The last Congress has recti- 
fied this error, and, by harong the work, rendered 
its performance within the ifamediate probabilities. 
Our German friend of Milwaukee, the Freidenker, re- 
gards this action as retrogressiv, but whether it be 
or not, it is right, and that should count for some- 
thing. Concentration of effort upon our demands 
will effect them; but a scattering fire does little 
damage to the enemy. 

The officers were selected with the view of carrying 
on the work outlined in the Nine Demands. The Rad- 
ical Review calls the election of Messrs. Ingersoll and 
Watts to office a stultification. It does not seem so 
to us. Who in the country is more worthy of honor 
from the Liberals than Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll? 
What living man has spread our principles so widely, 
or can reflect more credit upon the League? The 
first vice-president, Mr. Watts, was chosen as a man 
experienced in organization, of rare abilities as a 
lecturer, and because he can giv his whole time to 
the cause. Liberalism is cosmopolitan, and the ac- 
cident of his birth should not prejudice him in the 
minds of the people. But if it did, the objection is 
removed by his declaring his intention of becoming 
an American citizen. The officers complement the 
platform, and upon the adoption of that, as in their 
election, there was perfect unanimity at the Congress. 
We hope that those of our journals who would like 
to use the League as an all-around reformatory agent 
will not refuse to co-operate because it is not in- 
clusiv enough. Too much inclusivness has been found 
to be a bar to practical work, and certainly every 
Liberal journal in the country can conscientiously 
and enthusiastically support the Nine Demands of 
Liberalism. : 

The pioneer work of the League—for this is really 
the beginning of its true existence —is outlined by the 
secretary in another column. It is his intention to 
push into new fields, to organi ze new Leagues, and re- 
vivify the old ones; to inaugurate the building of Lib- 
eral halls in such places as may furnish a sufficient 
number of Freethinkers to support them, and in all 
honorable ways to work for the good of Liberalism. It 


-is proposed also to do some legal work, such as the 


repealing of Sunday laws, of blasphemy laws, and 
laws disabling Freethinkers in our courts. And the 
League will take a part in the fight for free and 
unsectarian schools. In short, the program is to be 
a vigorous attempt to obtain what for the last ten 
years the Liberal public has been contented to de- 
mand. This program is to be followed year after 
year, if necessary, till victory is won. 

Of course money will be needed. To supply this 
the campaign fund should be speedily raised. A dol- 
lar from each Liberal in the country would swell the 
amount to enormous proportions. And adollar is not 
much to sacrifice for the object of sincere desire. It 
seems to us that the amount should be not only sub- 
scribed but paid in within the next quarter. This 
first year is experimental, and the gontinuation of the 
new policy will depend on the showing the officers 
make at the next Congress. But let us giv them a 
generous and hearty support for the next eleven 
months, so if they fail they cannot say it was the 
people’s fault. 


te x 
The Necessity for Organized Action. 

Asif to emphasize the necessity for positiv action by 
the National Liberal League, the Western papers are 
chronicling a congress of the “National Reform As- 
sociation,” held on the 16th and 17th of this month 
at Indianola, Iowa. In the call for the convention, 
Messrs. R. C. Wylie and M. A. Gault, district secre- 
taries, lament that— l 

“The United States Constitution makes no mention of 
almighty God, the author of our nation’s existence; nor of Christ, 
the ruler of nations; nor of the Bible, the fountain of law and 
morality. This is inconsistent with our Christian usages, and 
with nearly all our state constitutions. Because of this, Lib- 
eralists demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
Christian morality shall be repealed. Many are claiming con- 
stitutional liberty to violate the law of the Sabbath, and their 
claims are legalized by the Supreme Court of California, and 
many lower courts which hav decided that Sabbath laws are 
unconstitutional. For the same reason, Infidels and Catholics 
urge the exclusion of the Bible from the schools. The school 
boards in most of our large cities hav yielded to this demand, 
and the Supreme Court of Ohio and many inferior courts hav 
sustained it. The Liberal Leagues demand under the Consti- 
tution the taxation of all church property; and the exclusion 
of chaplains, religious instruction, and prayer from prisons, 
asylums, the army and navy, and from Congress and legislat- 
ures. Even the government takes character from this funda- 
mental error of the Constitution by requiring no mora] qualifi- 


cation for civil rulers, and by Congress, the post-office depart- 
ment, and railroad corporations openly and persistently 
violating the law of the Sabbath. Official and political corrup- 
tion everywhere prevail as the legitimate result of a government 
ignoring the divine law-giver.” 

The object of this National Reform Association, as 
we hav before pointed out, is, to use the district sec- 
retaries’ own words, to “secure such an amendment 
of the Constitution as will suitably acknowledge 
almighty God as the author of the nation’s existence, . 
and the ultimate source of its authority; Jesus Christ 
as its ruler, and the Bible as the supreme rule of its 
conduct, and thus indicate that this is a Christian 
nation; and place all Christian laws, institutions, and 
usages onan undeniable legal basis in the funda- 
mental law of the land.” 

Among the subjects discussed at this convention 
were some with such suggestivly retrogressiv titles 
as “Is there a Higher Law than the Will of the 
People?” a query the society answers in the affirma- 
tiv; the “ Bible the Life of the Nation,” an assertion 
contradictory of all American principles of govern- 
ment; “Sabbath Laws—-How can they be Main- 
tained?” “What will the Religions Amendment 
Affect ?” “The Highest Law for Nations;” and others 
of the same nature. i 

This convention was for the state of Iowa. The 
national association is every year perfecting its organ- 
ization, begun in 1863, and now it has district 
branches in most of the eastern and middle states. 
Some of the highest dignitaries and most influential 
men in the churches are promoters and contributors 
to its purposes. It belongs to no particular sect, but 
is a movement of the whole church toward a union 
with the national government—stronger than any 
mere state—in which the latter shall be tributary to 
the hosts of Christ and subordinate in all matters 
which the church shall presume to take to herself for ` 
decision, such as the enforcement of “ Christian mo- 
rality” and the suppression of individual right of 
judgment. The movement is a dangerously formida- 
ble effort to establish the dogma of a “higher law 
than the will of the people,” and should be met and 
thwarted at every turn by the League. Should it be 
allowed to grow unopposed, the people will lose lib- 
erties now possessed, and the country be whirled back 
to médieval hierarchism. Its proximity to success 
in the Senate in 1876 has emboldened the association, 
and it has strong hopes of securing its ends when 
next the trial is made. 

The new officers of our League will find in this go- 
ciety something tangible to combat—something 
which must be combated if our Union is to remain 


even partially free. 
————-——-e mmm 


Of Course. 


At one of their meetings recently, the resident and 
visiting clergymen of Saratoga, discussed “the rela- 
tion of scientific and philosophical thought to the 
Christian pulpit.” The conclusion arrived at was that 
the ministers, of this country at least, had better 
stick to the assumption of plenary inspiration, and 
preach precisely as though the truth of the Bible had 
never been disputed. The sense of the meeting was 
that science and philosophy should be left severely 
alone. 

The Independent coincides with this view. In its 
judgment, “the Christian pulpit is not the fitting 
place for such discussions. But few ministers are 
really competent for the task; and if all ministers 
were competent, there are but few persons in an or- 
dinary congregation competent to understand and 
appreciate such a discussion. The attempt, in most 
cases, would be a failure on the part of the preacher, 
and would be more likely to generate and make dif- 
ficulties than remove them.” 

The Christian Advocate also says “ the proper place 
for philosophical disquisition is not in the pulpit.” 
And again: : 

“The time was when science, star-eyed, though patient and 
plodding, felt itself honored, or, at least, was content to be 
called the handmaid of religion, though the service rendered 
to religion during the Middle Ages was not much to speak of. 
In these latter days, which hav brought to us such vast conun- 
drums as to the relations of masters and men, and such up- 
settings of the old social order of things, it may be expected 
that science will assume a new role. To say the least, the 
pages of the great ledger are yet open. The account is not 
closed. In assuming the place of arrogant mistress, as well 
as handmaid, it may be that science will fail of any service to 
the Christian religion.” 

This arraying the church against science is no 
more than must be looked for in consistent Chris- 
tians, but it will surely be calamitous to the church. 
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Broadly, science consists of what is true. If the 
church is totake sides against the truth, her days may 
be reckoned as very few in the land our forefathers 
gave her. Already there is in the minds of thou- 
sands upon thousands of sincere church-members— 
honest men and women, and not mere worldly hyp- 
ocrits looking upon the church as an aid to business 
—~grave doubts of the truth of the scriptures and of 
the plan of salvation. The attempt to stifle this un- 
easiness of faith can only result in compelling a fur- 
ther examination of the evidences of Christianity. 
Science is now regarded by two-thirds of the civil- 
ized world as the one means of ascertaining truth. 
In itself it is truth. And if the doubter is authorita- 
tivly informed that science and Christianity are at 
war, that one cannot be discussed by the exponents 
of the other, then his resolution will be quickly taken. 
He will adhere to what he knows, to what can be 
demonstrated, and faith will hav to whistle for her 
converts. , 

We are glad, though, that the church shows signs 
of being honest in this. The decision makes things 
clearer. It draws the line just where the line exists, 
but which was in danger of being obscured by the 
mixture of reason and revelation by such eminent 
professors of both as Beecher and Chadwick, who are 
in reality bald Infidels, but skilfully conceal their 
want of faith under clouds of beautiful but meaning- 
less rhetoric. 

Let the line be sharply drawn by every minister in 
the country, and see how many are got to stand 
within the fold. We will guarantee the smallness of 


the number will surprise some religious editors. 
oO 


Stop This Nonsense. 

On Coaster’s Harbor Island the government has 
erected a college to instruct the officers of the navy 
in the art of “blowing into eternal froth ” the brains 
of our country’s enemies. Last Saturday Admiral 
Luce, just detached from command of the North At- 
lantic squadron, proceeded to the island to “christen” 
the college. Arriving at the building, he put his hand 
upon the door and said: 

‘‘Know all men by these presents, and in the name of the 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I christen this building the War 
College of the American Navy.” 


Will Admiral Luce point out the laws authorizing 
him to lug a special religion—and the most absurdly 
superstitious part of that religion, at that—into his 
official actions as representativ of the United States ? 
Most of the people of this country do not believe in 
the Holy Ghost, hav little faith in the Son, and are in 
doubt as to the existence of the Father. Their 
‘money helped pay for the building of the college, and 
their money pays Admiral Luce for his services. To 
them his mummery is a gross insult, and flagrant 
abuse of official position. If he is not acquainted 
with the Constitution and national laws of the coun- 
` try whose flag he has dishonored, let him ask one of 
his midshipmen. A babe in pinafore would appear 


to be his superior in knowledge of the Constitution. 
-e 


Editorial Notes. 


WHATEVER may be the difference of opinion between the 
Spiritualists and Materialists, and whatever may be thought 
of the efficiency of Mr. Watts’s reply to Mr. Chainey at the 
Cassadaga meeting, we submit that the distorted report of his 
speech by Lewise Oliver in the Spiritual Offering is an outrage. 
Without giving even the substance of Mr. Watts’s words, the 
self-sufficient scribe (whose ‘‘pen never failed to defend” 
him) abuses the orator in this way: ‘ Yesterday, Sunday, in a 
lecture upon ‘From Day to Night and From Night to Day,’ he 
[Mr. Chainey] took up the subject [of his ‘conversion ’] at 
greater length, assuring the Materialists that he was becoming 
sensualized as well as others, that the tendency of Materialism 
was to demoralization, giving them to understand that he was 
well aware of their disparaging remarks, their ridicule, etc., 
and in his usual eloquent manner and glowing periods com- 
pleted their discomfiture. Then they rallied around the John 
Bull of their herd, Mr. Watts, of England, who was booked 
for aspeech in the evening. You should hav heard him— 
language fails me. Figurativly, he bellowed, he stamped with 
his hoofs, he gored with his horns, he tore up the earth about 
him, casting the turf and stones into the faces of the Spirit- 
ualists. The misrepresentations and perversions, from begin- 
ning to end, were marvelous; he accused Chainey of being too 
womanly, he ridiculed his soft voice and reaffirmed the un- 
warrantable gossip that a woman had, or could hav, converted 
him. His greedy, bulging eyes glared like those of a snake 
swallowing a toad. After he had finished his disgusting per- 
sonalities he pounced upon Spiritualism. ‘What is a spirit?’ 
he demanded, ‘ang who ever saw one?’ and the whisper ran 
round, ‘Not he, any more than an ox.’ He had ‘been at se. 
ances and circles and had never witnessed any genuin mani- 
festations!’ Can spiritual manifestations come to a hide-bound 
buffalo of the plains, or a hippoputamus of rivers dank? Let 


the beef-consuming, ale-guzzling Englishman talk of some- ; 


thing for which he has a capacity, the material things of this 
earth, and the irreligious inconsistencies of similar men who 
hav preceded him. But he would do well to hesitate before 
again addressing an audience composed largely of intelligent 
women, who, he said, ‘should never enter man’s domain!’ 
You would hav thought he was the pope of Rome, and that 
he was issuing a ‘bull’ to us. It is he who should never, in 
this life, again attempt to enter woman’s domain of spiritual- 
ity, unless he puts himself in training, and upon a diet calcu- 
lated to reduce his surplus corporosity. Any pure spirit could 
not get within one sphere of those dreadful eyes; and it is 
small wonder that he ‘spoils all the conditions.’” 


In sending us the following clipping from the World of Sept. 
12th—which prints it under the caption of “ Poor old Hayes— 
cut by friends, ignored by strangers, and despised by all ”— 
Mr. E. W. Chamberlain says: “I believe it would be gratify- 
ing to ‘the old lion’s whelps’ if you were to reproduce what 
the World of this date says about the infamous wretch who, 
knowing and admitting our noble old hero’s entire innocence, 
still refused, from sordid motivs of policy, to relieve him by 
pardon from the outrageous sentence inflicted upon him by a 
time-serving judge. This wretch is president of a ‘Prison Re- 
form Association.’ A nice association it must be! I hope you 
don’t forget that when Hayes’s duplicity and meanness be- 
came known to our hero, ‘the whelps’ received this message 
from Mr. Bennett: ‘Don’t any of you ever again ask Hayes to 
pardon me.’” The body of the dispatch from Saratoga reads: 
“<A rural-looking gentleman, wearing a shiny, old alpaca coat, 
was pointed out on the United States Hotel piazza as Mr. 
Hayes, formerly president of the United States. He sat in 
a corner, quite apart from any of the guests, and looked 
thoroughly lonesome and out of place as he ran his fingers 
mechanically through his beard, that is rapidly showing streaks 
of gray. He has been here several days attending the meet- 
ings of the Prison Reform Association. Except at these meet- 
ings he has not been seen to talk to any of the guests, though 
the house is full of prominent men and women who know him 
well—they say too well. But the ex-president is being po- 
litely cut and deliberately shunned. At his approach there is 
a quiet dropping of eyes and an increased attention to other 
things. He sneaks in and out of the dining-room unattended 
and is almost’ the only one of the three hundred guests who 
dines quite alone. And yet in the same dining-room, almost 
at his elbow, certainly within eyesight, there are fifty men 
whom he once called friend. He seems the more out of place 
because of the absence of Mrs. Hayes, who so frequently ac; 
companies him. ‘Poor Hayes,’ whispered a politician of 
national note, pointing to the ex-president, ‘he seems to be 
utterly ignored. And this contempt, do you know, is not be- 
cause he stole the presidency. Why, that has been forgiven 
long ago. It is altogether a personal feeling expressiv of dis- 
gust at the littleness of the man’s character, at his common- 
place mediocrity. The Americans are a generous people and 
can’t bear a stingy man, and his stinginess has done more to 
ostracize him than any other quality. I guess that is why I 
dislike him.’” 7 


Tur Rev. Tiddy Witt Talmage is responsible for a good deal 
of rotten pulpit oratory, but about the worst specimen of his 
decayed buncombe is this from his last Sunday's sermon: 

“It is a notorious fact and most alarmingly patent that sui- 
cide is on the increase, Agnosticism and Infidelity are the 
causes, and they are doing their work well. Never a man yet 
committed self-destruction who had faith in the life to come. 
Infidelity has always been apologetic for self-immolation, and 
Agnosticism has impelled its victim to hurl himself into the 
oblivious nowhere or the glorious somewhere. Rousseau, Gib- 
bon, Hume, Montaigne, and Voltaire are the apostles of Infi- 
delity, and their victims are legion. Beware this terrible 
specter. ‘It is the leper of creatures and the buzzard of na- 
tions. Part man, part vulture, part leopard, part reptil, its 
hands are red with gore, and its feet crimson with human 
blood. Suicide ever follows in its track. Lifeis a special 
trust to us from God. Make the best of things, not the worst. 
Seek not to break the rim which surrounds us, nor to peer 
into eternity. Liv a Christian life, and God in his own good 
time will reward it with a Christian immortality.” 

This has not even the merit of originality. -It is but an echo 
of an editorial in the Tribune of the Sunday previous. The 
editors of that journal aresuch notoriously prejudiced persons 
that we had not thought it worth while to notice them, but now 
that their misstatement has started on its rounds, we just rise 
to remark that of the many cases of suicide lately occurring, 
not one has been of an Infidel, but many of good Christians 
who were induced to commit the rash act by the hope of es- 
caping worldly troubles, and enjoying the celestial bliss pict- 
ured up by the advocates of Christianity. That the world may 
be better off without their presence has no necessary connec- 
tion with the impelling motiv. 


Havine been accused of the fearful crime of receiving pay 
for attending a miners’ meeting at Crewe, and taunted with 
not having denied it, Mr. Bradlaugh mildly says to his Chris- 
tian critics: ‘I did not deny the suggestion because I was un- 
aware it had been made. As a matter of fact, except from the 
annual miners’ meetings I hav never in my life received one 
farthing, even for traveling or hotel bill, in connection with 
any outdoor meeting, although I hav often paid very heavily. 
The miners after their demonstrations usually vote and send 
me a sum intended to cover, but not always covering, the 
traveling and hotel bill, but even in these cases it has always 
been at their own instance and without any demand or sug- 
gestion by me. In several instances I made very much larger 
donations to miners suffering from explosion or on strike. As 
I hav no sort of fortune and no means except what I earn from 
day to day with tongue and pen, I should hav seen no shame 
in being paid if the Crewe meeting had been one at which 
payment had been charged for admission; but it has been a 
rule of my life, without exception, never to charge or accept 
payment for attending free public meetings on the political 
questions of the day. It is true that my tongue now often 
earns large sums, if it did not I should hav to starve; but it is 
also true that I giv from the earnings of my tongue to help 


working men larger sums than most public men. I do not 
want to boast of this, but Conservativ journalists should hav 
a little decency.” 


Tux Observer, Presbyterian, of this city, laments the effort to 
secularize the first day of the week, which it says has “again 
broken out East and West, and is sweeping over wide sections 
of our country. It begins in the cities, of course, but it does 


‘not stop in them, but runs through the land.” The most dis- 


couraging feature of the effort at secularization of the Chris- 
tian holy day, the Observer thinks, is that very many Christians, 
and even Christian ministers, seem to hav so far yielded to the 
temptation to join in this movement in some of its varied 
forms, and that thus their conservativ influence has been lost. 
It asks: “What use is it for preachers to declaim about Sun- 
day railroad trains, as long as they use them? Or, for laymen 
to cry out against them, and hold their stocks and draw their 
dividerds from them without protest or rebuke?” What the 
Observer views with discouragement is precisely the peg upon 
which many hang their optimistic hopes. Liberalism, secun- 
larism, is getting into the churches, and finding congenial soil 
only in activ brains naturally mounts some pulpits—tfor there 
are many wide-awake ministers—instead of going to sleep in 
truly orthodox pews. But who ever knew of a really conser- 
vativ minister rebuking his wealthy supporters for contribut- 
ing money from dividends earned by Sunday trains? When 
self-interest conflicts with Christianity, the latter loses. 
Hypocrits are they, every one—just such fellows as Jesus is 
said to hav driven from the temple in Jerusalem! 


Mr. Wriuzam Frorencr, the actor, and Mgr. Capel, the 
famous prelate, hav been friends for a number of years. It is 
not known whether a trifling incident which occurred a few 
days ago has interrupted their friendly relations. They met 
on the street in Chicago, and after a general conversation, 
Florence asked Capel whether he had ever spent an evening 
at the theater, intending in case of an affirmativ reply to in- 
vite him to one of his performances. Capel shook his head. 
“No,” said he. “It has been twenty-four years since I at- 
tended a theater, and T cannot conscientiously bring myself to 
patronize a place where the devil is preached.” Mr. Florence 
protested that the monsignor placed a false estimate on the 
theatrical profession. ‘‘Ah, no,” replied Capel with a sad 
smile. ‘‘ You people are sincere enough; you don’t know it, 
but you preach the devil all the same.” ‘‘ Well, your grace,” 
inquired Florence, with great urbanity, ‘‘ which is worse— 
preaching the devil from the stage without knowing it, or 
preaching Christ crucified from the pulpit and not believing 
it?” ‘*Both are reprehensible,” replied Mgr. Capel, and bow- 
ing stiffly he went his way, 


Tus New York Christian al Work observes that, with all that 
may be said of an encouraging and hopeful naturo respecting 
the progress of Christianity, ‘‘the Christian sky is not alto- 
gether clear and roseate—many a cloud hangs over the hori- 
zon,” while “in the rural districts the God of our fathers 
continues to be worshiped with devout sincerity, and by ever- 
increasing numbers. In our greal cities Agnosticism and indif- 
ferentism are, it must be frankly confessed, two evils so 
widely prevalent and so hateful in their results as to awaken 
the saddest, not to say most alarming, reflections.” The 
editor states that inquiry in one manufactory where forty-five 
men were employed, showad that there was but one of them a 
professing Christian, and in another where were over one 
hundred workmen, but four ever entered the sanctuary, ex- 
cept, perhaps, to attend a funeral or a wedding, One thing 
he observed with surprise in his investigations, that “the 
more intelligent of the workingmen” were the most ready to 
deny the doctrins of Christianity, and advocate Agnostic and 
skeptical views. 


Tux Bennett Memorial Services of the Freethinkers’ Conven- 
tion, printed in another part of this paper, cannot be read 
without stirring anew the feclings of love and admiration for 
a man whose memory it is a sacred privilege to honor. Mr. 
Bennett was one of those who, like Thomas Paine, were anx- 
ious, if there was to be war, that it might come in their day, 
that their children should hav peace. The war which he 
waged was a necessary one, and, as the principle for which he 
contended is now everywhere tacitly conceded to be the true 
one, and as the book for selling which he was imprisoned has 
ever since passed unmolested through the mails, he was as- 
suredly victorious. But for the heroism and martyrdom of 
D. M. Bennett this issue of Tue Truru Sevxer might not hav 
seen the light. 


Wuenrver a Christian is driven to the wall by the analyti- 
cal Infidel, and he has to admit that the Bible is not histori- 
cally defensible—that it is mostly anonymous, contradictory, 
absurd, and self-destructiv—he puts out as a last shield the 
proposition, ‘Well, it teaches morals anyway.” Mr. Rems- 
burg’s Cassadaga speech breaks through this shield completely, 
and shows some twenty crimes that the Bible, directly and in- 
directly, commands or sanctions, and that it is the most im- 
moral of books when taken as @ guide. We shall begin the 
publication of this address within the next two weeks, and 
also put it into pamphlet form at twenty-five cents. Orders 
for either paper or pamphlet will be received now. ‘The 
essay is to the Bible what “ False Claims” is to the church—a 
dynamite bomb completely shattering its pretensions. 


Tux clergymen of New South Wales, assisted by their lay 
sup porters, recently waited upon the Premier with the stupen- 
dously arrogant request that he suppress Freethought lectures 
and entertainments on Sunday evenings. They met, how- 
ever, with little success, the Premier informing the pious bigots 
that he had no power to grant their prayer. 


Tux Canadians hav kept Mr. Watts so busy that he has not 
had time to write out his reply to Mr. Chainey. He has, how- 
ever, found opportunity to promis it soon, and those inter- 
ested in the discussion of Spiritualism may look for it within 
the next two weeke. 
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Letters from Sriends. 


Burr Oax, Micu., Sept. 13, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I am now fully satisfied that the members of 
every Christian home in the land ought to subscribe for THE 
TRUTH SEEKER. When it publishes letters from members of 
the Salvation Army, isn’t that proof that it is an orthodox 
paper? In the issue of Sept. 6th, “J. H. P.” giv us to under- 
stand that there are ‘vile Infidels, pretending to be converted 
so that they might use the cloak of religion to accomplish their 
wicked aims.” From this I learn that religion has a cloak. 
Any “ vile Infidel,” trying to accomplish a ‘‘ wicked aim,” who 
would “use the cloak of religion,” instead of getting one of 
his. own, ought to be ‘‘ fired out” so quickly that he would 
think he was Saul of Tarsus on his way to Dam—if I can re- 
member where he was going. There is a grave query here. 
When they are all dressed much alike, and all pray much 
alike, how can we tell which are the “ vile Infidels,” and which 
the woolly kind who need a shepherd, and who sometimes 
make their peculiar noise so loudly that the ungodly police- 
men are obliged to “ gather them in” to the calaboose fold? 
«J. H. P.” considers ‘the Salvation Army the most consist- 
ent set of Christians in this or any other country.” I don’t 
know whether that is true or not, but in the absence of accu- 
rate statistics from all parts of the globe, I donot feel justified 
in denying it. They hav done more good than ‘‘ cold Infidel- 
ity has or ever will.” I rather think that is true; that is, if the 
Infidelity is very cold. This cold Infidelity has been making 
trouble among the Liberals this summer, but I did not suppose 
the Salvation brother had found it out. Then hesays: ‘Look 
at the enormous number of drunkards, thieves, blasphemers, 
and other sinners of all kinds that they hav reformed and 
snatched from a terrible doom—an everlasting hell.” | Of 
course the invitation to ‘‘ look ” is extended to everybody, and 
Iam ready. Istand prepared to start any day—yea, even to 
vise from my downy couch at any minute of the night, to bor- 
row a ‘‘biled ” shirt and start for New York to feast my gaze 
on that ‘‘ mastodonic aggregation,” that ‘‘ greatest of all shows.” 
But “J. H. P.” must guarantee that the whole affair will be 
on exhibition—the everlasting hell and all. Perhaps the 
brother can get the use of Central Park, or some good site 
over in godly Brooklyn, upon which to set up his show, and 
during the winter he may make Barnum think that his (Bar- 
num’s) is only a side-show. I will borrow an opera-glass, but 
I can’t agree to giv even a glance at a sinner who was saved by 
the persuasiv power of eloquence or the touching appeal of 
pathos. In order to remove all suspicion of any “snide” 
‘about this exhibition, our good brother must be prepared to 

~furnish vouchers for the fact that every one of them was 
snatched from a terrible doom. Every sinner who was not 
snatched will be ruled out. 

“J. H. P.” pleads guilty to visiting a place called Freehold, 
N. J. Isuppose N, J. stands for New Jersey, or some other 
‘¢furrin” country adjacent to the United States. ‘There is 
a branch of the Army” there, “led by two estimable young 
ladies.” This statement is immediately followed by one that 
there are “some young men who hav joined the Army there,” 
and “thereby hangs a tale.” And ‘‘ the change that has come 
over them is something that both themselvs [there are two of 
them, it seems] and their friends may well be proud of.” 
Frankly, this boast is premature. “J. H. P.” should hav 
waited at least one year before saying this. Those who hav 
watched the salvation business for many years will hav a lurk- 
ing suspicion that it would not be extremely surprising if, in 
less than that time, there should be some changes in the 
vicinity of Freehold, of which the young men and their friends 
will not be at all proud. Then there are others who ‘‘ would 
willingly respond to any inquiries,” ete. Thanks, brother. I 
will take your word about the ‘‘ peace and comfort” without 
making “any inquiries.” ‘‘And they are not done in Free- 
hold yet!’ Freehold must be a stronghold of sin, Alas, for 
Freehold! What Sodomic sins (I think that is anew adjectiv. 
I giv it for the benefit of the clergy) hast thou committed ? 
Thou art threatened with an everlasting siege, a picture of 
whose horrors will make the Bartholdi statue weep. The cap- 
tain’s ultimatum has been issued. They “ will never rest un- 
til they save every soul in the place,” but the devil may hav 
the bodies for all they care. 


Then comes this stunner: “‘ Can your useless Infidelity boast 
of ever having reformed a drunkard, a thief, or a criminal of 
any kind?” This question plainly demands a negativ answer, 
and Iam constrained to admit that it cannot. Useless Infi- 
delity is very much like useless Christianity. Weare just now 
trying to rid the earth of both of them, but let me here assure 
“J. H. P.” that a man’s reformation depends vastly more on 
himself than it does on either Infidelity or Christianity. Again: 
“ At almost any time in any of our cities drunken men may be 
seen staggering along our streets, yelling and cursing, entirely 
unmolested by the police authorities.” That is bad, if true; 
but then you know, “J. H. P.,” this is a Christian country. 
Then we are told that ‘a rum-soaked politician may get up on 
a platform,” and shout and yell politics for hours to “the 
hardest and roughest set of men that could be gathered to- 
gether, calling one candidate a liar, another a thief, and so 
on.” And never says a good word for anybody, I suppose. I 
must admit that “a rum-soaked politician” on a platform 
calling one candidate a liar, and another a thief, with a hard 
crowd around him, does not present a remarkably dignified 
spectacle; but who was the politician, on which street was the 
platform, and who were the candidates, one of whom was a 
liar, and the other a thief, according to the r.-s. p,? Giv us 
names and places. That statement was altogether too gen- 
eral. We may want to hunt down that politician and those 
candidates, to find out whether one was really rum-soaked, 
another a liar, and the third a thief. ‘“‘J. H. P.” assures us 
that the ‘‘ Salvation Army will continue ‘ marching on to war’ 
when Infidelity and aristocratic Christianity are numbered with 
the things of the past.” We thank thee, thou noble reformer. 


Infidelity must “ go,” but it will make its exit in aristocratic | 


company. The lowrefuse and trash, the dirty, useless rubbish, 
will be left with the Salvation Army. But what in the name 
of heaven and—all the other places—will be the use of 
“ marching on to war ” when the enemy has been squelched, 
pulverized, annihilated? This Army has developed the war 
spirit so strongly that this modern Alexander is even now 
sighing for other worlds to conquer. ‘But God is on their 
side, and they are bound toprosper.” If they can’t hold their 
own with a ‘‘rum-soaked politician calling one candidate a 
liar and another a thief,” it strides me that God is a very slim 
support, or else “J. H. P. ” ig mistaken in supposing that 
“ God is on their side.” 

Whereas “J. H. P.” has evidently enlisted for the entire 
campaign, and whereas it is only a question of time when 
Freehold, N. J., must unconditionally surrender, in consider- 
ation of these things, I hereby promis, in the presence of all 
the occupants of THE TRUTH SEEKER reading-room, that just 
as soon as I find a real, wrinkly ram’s horn, one of the kind 
which the priests blew that day the wall of Jericho “fell down 
fiat,” I will send it, neatly done up in tissue paper, with a 
motto and my compliments to “J. H. P.” for his kind invita- 
tion to come and see his ‘* unparalleled show.” 

Come again, “J. H. P.,” and bring your wife along. Step 
right into the reading-room. The Liberals hav been rather 
surly for some time, and they need some sort of curiosity to 
wake them up and put them in good humor. N. G. W. 


Harsoro, Pa., Aug. 26, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: In your issue of August 23d, Mr. Willis writes 
under ‘Red-Hot Politics.” He says if Cleveland or Butler is 
elected, we will hav a solid Democratic South, with a solid 
Democratic North, and you and I and every friend of freedon 
and liberty will soon become the vassals of the dictation of the 
solid South. So we are going to hav a solid Democratic North, 
too, if either of these men is elected. We hav heard a good 
deal of bloody-banner talk, and solid South from red- 


"hot Republicans, but Mr. Willis is not only red-hot, but still 


heating. We had hoped this bloody talk about the South, and 
this mixing religion, and other side issues, in politics, were 
among the things of the past, and that we would hav a fair 
issue once. He says, ‘‘ For sixty-three years I hav watched 
the solid South [a good while]. To-day she is as disloyal as 
she was in 1860, only let her hav power.” Such language as 
the above needs no comment. In April, 1861, I enlisted 
in the first call for troops. I believed the South was 
wrong, and the Union should be preserved at all hazard. I 


‘am glad slavery was wiped out, but I hav thought maybe had 


some of us in the North been brought up in the South we 
might hav gone with the masses. Locality and training often 
hav much to do with one’s opinion. Now let us be honest. 
We sometimes find fault with Christian bigots, and bigoted 
Christians hav used and treated Infidels and Atheists as though 
they were brutes; and yet they were honest. Many of the 
Southerners fought and acted as though they believed they 
were justifiable in what they were doing. Mr. Willis may be 
a Liberal. I used to think the Christian’s hate toward the un- 
believer was the worst hate imaginable. We presume Mr. 
Willis believes the only road to salvation for those who fought 
against the government is through the Republican party. 
They washed away the sins of the meek and lowly. Mosby 
and others, poor fellows! hardly know now that they ever 
belonged to the solid South, and committed the unpardonable 
sin. Mr. Willis’s talk about Ku Klux isthe old story told every 
presidential campaign, but which lies dormant for four years 
after. He says, ‘‘ Look at that noble resolution of James G. 
Blaine’s in December, 1875, worthy of the thanks of every Lib- 
eral Freethinker.” What was that resolution? If Mr. Blaine 
has done more for the Freethinkers than Grover Cleveland, 
let us know it. 

In an article by J. E. Remsburg, the writer asks, ‘“‘ How 
shall we vote?” The choice of Liberals is not between Blaine 
and Cleveland, but between the Republican party and the 
Democratic party. Mr. Remsburg says, ‘‘I hav thus far ad- 
hered to the Republican party because that party is the enemy 
of the Catholic church, the most dangerous superstition of the 
age.” We will ask Mr. Remsburg who imprisoned Mr. Ben- 
nett for his honest opinion. Was it the Catholics? Several 
Freethinkers hav been arrested on trumped-up charges within 
a few years past, all on account of their disbelief in orthodox 
Christianity. Was it done by Catholics and Democrats, or 
were they Protestants and Republicans? Will Mr. Remsburg 
please answer? I am not pleading for the Catholic church, I 
believe unless church and state are kept entirely separate, no 
matter which should gain the ascendency, Protestants or 
Catholics, the country is doomed. Mr. Remsburg has said 
and done many good things; he has struck heavy blows at su- 
perstition, and deserves much credit, but isn’t he taking a 
little Republican sugar in his Liberalism now? 

Yours, A. J. READING. 


BATTLE CREEK, Micu., Sept. 15, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I wish those scribblers in Taz TRUTH SEEKER 
against the Republican party would stick to the truth and not 
misrepresent as they do. The writer from Corn-Planter, Pa., 
said J. G. Blaine is a Catholic. It’s not true. He muxes gen- 
eral charges without proof. He lauds Ben Butler. Now I 
defy him to produce a greater tyrant than Butler is. He took 
the Back Salary grab of five thousand dollars; Blaine did not. 
Butler goes for pensioning rebel soldiers. ‘If president, I hav 
no doubt he would go for paying for every slave set free. I 
hav no patience with such scribblers who chime in with such 
howlers as Higginson, Schurz & Co. No political party on 
earth has done so much for the country and humanity as the 
Republican party has. A pretty idea to pay traitors who mur- 
dered hundreds of thousands of our loyal soldiers, and giv 
them life pensions for the crime. That is what Butler recom- 


mends. He lies about his forty years’ work for the laboring 
man. i 


Please insert this. 


Yours, H. Wins. 


Burron, TEX., Sept. 1, 284. 

Mr. Enrror: Is it not strange that we can hear nothing of 
these Ku Klux outrages, or disloyalty of the ‘ solid South,” 
and the general abuse of those people coming from the North, 
until the candidates for president are brought out? But, on 
the other hand, the two sections at other times can shake hands 
cordially across the bloody chasm; meet at each other's re- 
unions to decorate the graves of those who fell on each side; 
and each vowing that itis best and wise that it is thus; the 
tomahawk be forever buried, never to be unearthed. But 
let the contest come for election of president, and the bloody ` 
shirt as usual is brought out at once; the bloodhounds of lies 
and slander are unyoked and started on their hunt for blood 
and crime; and soon we seein every paper such reports as 
that of H. Willis, who goes back to ’79, and from one or two 
butcheries of the blacks by some lawless scamp, he weaves a 
thousand crimes; and winds up by saying we people are just 
as disloyal as ever, and require still the master’s rod over us to 
keep us down. Why don’t he hav something to say about the 
negro Rugg, and many other such, so cruelly slaying so many 
of his own defenMeless color? No, the poor, old, blind, and 
aged can be butchered in their own quiet homes in their midst; 
but Mr. Willis and his scandalizing friends can see no cruelty 
in this at all. Itis never thought of or mentioned after the 
first excitment is over. To do so would not serve their purposes 
in carrying the election. 

I mentioned this Rugg case because he appears to hav 
been more fortunate then the rest in evading the law and in 
slaying more victims; but scarcely a week passes that I don’t 
notice cold-blooded murders committed in some portions of 
the North, mostly women and old men, and many by negroes 
too. They seem to be taking the Indian’s mode of retaliation, 

e., if the proper one cannot be found, any other of his tribe 
will suffice for revenge. These people hav long since found 
out who it was that enticed them by fair promises of land, ete., 
to leave their Southern homes to emigrate to a far-off chilly 
climate, where so many perished, and suffered so much before 
they could work their way back South; and all this, too, for 
political purposes. When the North, and South, too, can 
scourge the country of such low-down political workers, and 
elect such a man president as Gen. Butler, then I will begin 
to hav hope for the future welfare of this country; but the way 
things hav been going on, especially the last few years, our 
system of government will soon prove a grand failure, and 
wind up with a war that the last would not compare with. 
Yours truly, H. B. Jones. 


Gananna, Ouro, Sept. 11, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: It seems strange that a man calling himself a 
Liberal should work against the Republican party—a party 
that has done more for the country than any other party that has 
ever existed. Now, there are mean men in the party, but that 
proves nothing. The party as an organiization has always been 
on the right side. So, too, there are good Democrats, as 
neighbors and citizens—but that proves nothing. Tor the fact 
stares us in the face that the Democratic party does not now 
and has not for over thirty years favored free speech. Examin 
its course, and you will find that it has opposed education, 
Liberalism, progress, and universal suffrage. In many parts 
of the South the Democratic party has driven away, and in 
some instances maltreated unto death, Greenback, Indepen- 
dent, and Republican orators. Greenback principles were 
spreading rapidly at one time in the South. But the Demo- 
cratic press set up the howl that ‘‘those that are not for us 
are against us,” and Greenbackism soon became pretty effect- 
ually squelched out. A writer from Tennessee, in the last 
number of the Toledo Blade, says he can show the graves of six 
white men, who were in the Union army, and after the war 
were Republicans. They were taken out in the dead of night, 
and killed. One of them was said writer's neighbor. A little 
daughter followed the Klan along to the gate and begged them 
with tears streaming down her cheeks to spare her papa. No, 
the demons in human form cursed her and told her she could 
see her damned old Yankee father in the morning. He was 
found dead next day, not far from his farm, where they had 
shot him. The Democratic papers make little of this murder 
business, and call it ‘ waving the bloody shirt,” and try to lay 
these murders to some other cause. But it is all done to keep 
a solid South to menace the government. Gentlemen, these 
murders are political, from the fact that the victims are never 
Democrats. The Democratic orators and Democratic press 
never condemn these outrages, but either speak in extenuation 
of them or deny them in toto. The Democratic party’s cry of 
reform is sheer hypocrisy, as evidenced by the abuse heaped 
on Senator Geo. H. Pendleton, for his authorship of the civil 
service bill. For that act, Pendleton to-day is a nonentity in 
the party. Why, all that is necessary to make atruth seeker a 
good Republican is to reside in a partly Democratic community 
for a short time. Nine-tenths of the saloon loafersin my town 
are Democrats, and are opposed to woman suffrage and every 
move of a progressiv nature. And I make the assertion that 
this is the case all over the land. 

Now the election is coming on apace. No third or fourth 
party has a ghost of achance. It is to be either Blaine or 
Cleveland. Cleveland has nothing to recommend him to the 
people but a life-long adherence to the Democratic party—that 
alone should condemn him; while Blaine’s course has been 
that of a patriotic American. As a Spiritualistic Infidel, I say, 
Hurrah for Blaine! Warrace Moons. 


Jackson, Micu., Sept. 9, 284. 

Mr. Eprron: How is it possible for anyone with a spark of 
humane feeling to look upon the horribly graphic illustration 
and read the intense and thrilling poem by Elliott Preston, 
“ The Vivisector’s Death-bed,” together with the remarks and 
extracts from letters, in THE TRUTH SEEKER of September 6th, 
and not be profoundly impressed with the need of earnest ef- 
forts to procure the abolishment of vivisection? Whether it is 
justifiable to shock the sensibilities by such illustrations, po- 
ems, and articles will perhaps be questioned. At first thought 


‘it seems not to be, but when we consider how indifferent peo- 
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ple are to the most monstrous wrongs, if they hav only heard 
of them in a general way, or if they are not personally af- 
fected by them, it is apparent that oftentimes the only way to 
bring them to a realization is to shock them into it. The fear- 
ful curse of human slavery would never hav been overthrown 
had it not been for the heroic course of those grand old anti- 
slavery agitators, who in the face of ridicule and persecution 
dared to drag the crime of slavery to the judgment-bar of the 
tribunal of eternal justice. In no way could this hav been 
done so effectually as by an exposure of the terrible atrocities 
committed under the sanction of that ‘divine institution.” 
As with slavery, so now with vivisection; painful though the 
task is, it may be necessary. May the time hasten when such 
means will not be needed, when such evils will cease to hav an 
existence. How thankful I hav often felt in having been too 
young to realize the horrors of slavery! And now behold a 
worse evil in some respects than slavery is here. There is a 
significant lesson taught by this poem and illustration which 
applies to more than vivisection. It is this, that retribution 
always follows the commission of evil deeds; that sooner or 
later an awakened conscience with remorseful sting will bring 
the erring human soul to judgment, until, purified and repent- 
ant, it resolves to “sin no more.” The bed of death is not al- 
ways the opening nor the closing scene. We are accountable 
beings—accountable, not to an imaginary God, but to the moral 
law which governs the spiritual and soul elements of the uni- 
verse, as physical law controls the material, Whenwe violate 
that law we must pay the penalty, as when a physical law is diso- 
beyed we must suffer in consequence. Each act of life, whether 
for good or evil, possesses inherently the germs of compensa- 
tion or of retribution, and will make its impress on the charac- 
ter. One cause of so much injustice and wrong-doing is the 
false teachings of theology that faith, not good deeds, is the 
way to salvation; that, no matter how vile and wicked the sins 
committed, they can all be forgiven and the penalty escaped. 
These erroneous doctrins hav greatly retarded the moral de- 
velopment of mankind, but a new era is dawning, in which 
the humanitarian element will more largely predominate than 
it now does, or ever has done in the past; when our duties to 
ourselvs, to each other, to all animate existence, shall be bet- 
ter understood and more nobly fulfilled. 
Marre C. MIrcHELL. 


ALEXANDRIA, Sept. 13, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav just read Mr. Chainey’s expression at 
Cassadaga Lake, with great sorrow. I hav no objection to Mr. 
Chainey being a Spiritualist, but I do wish he had passed 
quietly and directly from his former religious whim to his 
present fancy, as I fear all the good he ever did will be 
more than counterbalanced by the weakness of mind he is now 
showing. Mr. Chainey, as near as I can see, is “un enfant 
gate.” He has been spoilt by too much petting, and nothing 
but high sensations can stay his craving appetite for emotion. 
I can but pity the (otherwise) good man. The emotion of his 
spirit fancy (not belief) will not always last. His mother with 


excessiv kindness, and his church with fiction, hav poisoned 


his mind, and now permanency is poison to him and he must 
be fed with novelties; and when one’s system ceases to digest 
the high stimulant of Spiritualism, what can he resort to 
next? Mr. Chainey is not a Spiritualist; at least, he givs no 
reason for his being one, except his fancy. I am sure no one 
could interpret his discourse at Cassadaga Lake otherwise. 
He makes the blunder common to all Spiritualists, to all pos- 
tulants on any unknown subjects, which has also been the 
common blunder of all religious people. He makes a god of 
his ignorance. I will here repeat what I hav several times 
said before: a man is not an individual separate from the rest 
of the universe, or from other men; life is composed of two 
elements—~one is the body, and the other is the air which we 
breathe and in which we move; puta man where this air is not, 
and the man is no more. He does not die; he has no need of 
dying, as without this indispensable component of life, his 
body is a dead mass of matter. In this part of life—the air 
—we all liv in common, as one whole existence; we are iden- 
tical only in our body, and then only as a limb of a living 
whole; and detached or displaced from our proper position in 
the whole embodiment, this limb livs no more, but goes to 
fragments to mix up with the big bulk of similar substances 
to again help form limbs of the living whole, and I am of 
opinion that the portion of air, or the other component of life 
(call it what you like), also returns to the big bulk, and that 
individuals hav no identity after death; but in this I will not 
be positiv. I remain open to conviction, but let us see the first 
proof and hear the first convincing argument in support of 
personal identity after death. No such proof or argument has 
been produced yet. We all know more or less about the ex- 
traordinary fréaks of nature; we all admit that great wonders 
-are performed and not yet explained, but for God’s (or any 
other fancy’s) sake, do tell us what proof you hav that those 
phenomena are caused by the (imaginary, for all we know) 
spirits of departed friends or foes, any more than by the still 
existing and partially disorganized spirits of the occupants of 
the nearest insane asylum. If you possess convincing evi- 
dence that either is the case, why not giv it to the world? The 
only argument yet offered is the cherished Christian fancy of 
immortality. On the wings of this delicious fancy they fly to 
the desired conclusion, and thus, as the Indian did when 
prompted by fear, make a god of their ignorance. An Indian 
was once engaged to carry two hundred dollars a long distance, 
from one white trader to another. On the way the messenger 
listened to the temptation of appropriating half of his cargo. 
On receiving the one hundred dollars, the trader looked a mo- 
ment at the wrapper and says to the Indian, ‘You hav been 
entrusted with two hundred dollars for me, and here you only 
deliver one hundred; where is the other?” ‘Who tell you?” 
inquired the astonished Indian. ‘Who tell me?” says the 
trader, “that paper tells me.” The poor redskin dropped on 
his knees, produced the other hundred dollars, and retired, 
saying, ‘“‘ White man is God; he makem paper talk.” What is 
the difference between that Indian and anyone else that as- 


cribes a phenomenon to a cause not known to exist? None 
that I can see. Both are making a god of their ignorance. 

I understand that Sister Elmina has left for the spirit-land. 
Let us wait for her report before weformas clusion. And 
let us hope that she will not suffer herself t^ ! e prompted by 
a fancy, but giv us good substantial reaso::s for believing in 
spirits, or not believing. 5 

Allow me to remark here, I love the letters of your brother 
George. They are amusing and interesting, and the easy sty!e 
brings to me a sweet rememberance of dear Mr. Bennett. 

Yours for truth and good sound reason, CHAS. LAPERCHE. — 


Dramonp, Mo., Sept. 13, a.s. 1884. 

Mz. Eprror: Sorry to trouble you again. It is not my wont 
to be obtrusiv; but as the life-long and bitter foe of cruelty to 
animals, I feel impelled to say a word in approval of the 
“t Vivisector’s Death-Bed,” and illustration, presented in the re- 
cent issue of THE TRUTH SEEKER. ‘The fear o’ hell’s a hang- 
man’s whip,” wrote the good Burns, and although it would be 
stupid to present such a farcical terror to the imagination of a 
Liberal as a restraint upon cruelty, it is, nevertheless, reason- 
able to suppose that such distempered visions, such grim and 
grisly phamtoms, as are delineated in the poem and picture, 
would be likely to usurp the realm of ideality at the close of 
a life devoted to such deeds of cruelty; else there is no retrib- 
utiv justice; and, as Liberals, we hold the penalty of evil 
deeds to be inevitable. ' 

It would seem to be the peculiar province of Liberalism to 
lead in this mission of mercy to the brute creation, our mis- 
sion being, professedly, one of benevolence, to mitigate the 
evils of life and alleviate the woes of the world. Such being 
our motto, it devolves upon us to render such aid and en- 
couragement as comport with our ability to those few har_ 
bingers of mercy who with no hopes of pecuniary recom. 
pense, with slender aid from pseudo-philanthropists, with the 
obstacles of open hostility of satire and contumely to en- 
counter, hav nevertheless courageously taken the front in this 
noble cause. And I feel assured that Infidels will respond to 
this call of humanity with a will—that the appeals already 
made in behalf of the dumb and defenseless animals hav 
reached the hearts of all true Liberals. ‘“‘ Coming events cas 
their shadows before.” Several papers in the West and South 
hav already espoused the cause. Chas. Froebel in a recent 
eséay says: ‘To those whose love goes forth to the meanest 
thing that. breathes, who, in the trees and flowers, greet their 
slumbering sisters, and who tread tenderly on the rock lest 
they giv it pain, recognizing that man is but a part of univer- 
sal, living nature,” etc; also there was published in a late issue 
of the Nashville Liberal Dr. Monroe’s “‘ doubled-geared, back. 
acting, grace-before-meals,” which “grace” asks forgivness 
of the “ poor murdered innocents that hav died that we may 
dine,” and which grace, by the way, will liv with increasing 
luster so long as the human heart shall feel “the gentle touch 
of pity.” These facts, slight as they may appear, show the 
sentiment to be gaining ground. And I am glad to know it; 
for in my capacity of laborer and general roustabout on the 
farih, and whilom ‘cattle-herder on tho. Kansas plains, in my. 
isolation from human society, I hav consorted much with the 
equine, the bovine, and the canine species, and, perhaps, 
through force of habit I hav gradually come to feel a sense of 
companionship in them; I hav learned to love them, and my 
affection has gone forth to the wandering Bedouin whose love 
for his horse is but little less intense than that for his family, 
and my sympathy has extended to the gentler Hindoos, who, 
in the kindness of their hearts, could people the realm of their 
imagination with such creations as the great Nirvana, who, in 
the time of destitution, offered his flesh as a feast to the fam- 
ishing tigress. Think foramoment what the influence of such 
a belief would be upon a people. Ah! there is no hell in that, 
my Infidel friends; nothing but pity. Nirvana as far tran- 
scends the feeble denuded effigy of him that our benefactors, 
the Christian priesthood, hav presented for our adoration, as 
the light of the sun surpasses the feeble glow of a tallow-dip. 
But to resume the subject, I hav been embroiled in frequent 
squabbles, when cruelty to brutes was involved. Sometimes 
it was impossible to look on and observe neutrality. My mut. 
tered curses hav become audible, and serious troubles hav en- 
sued. My experience has taught me that a man who will 
wantonly abuse a brute is a d——d infernal coward. Thay 
seen such fellows tested when valor was a sine qua non, and 
they hav invariably shown the white feather. And, again, why 
havn’t our spiritual guides, the pulpit-whackers, ventilated this 
subject? They probably hadn’t time. With one eye on heaven, 
and the other on the contribution box, their time has been 
wholly engrossed in watching and praying; not a moment to 
spare for the poor brute. I hav known a poor ignorant farmer, 
whose cattle needed shelter, giv his last dollar for the support 
of a sky-pilot. Gave all to pamper that lazy, arrogant, las- 
civious “‘ cuss,” already swelled with pride and gorged with 
plenty, redundant with obesity and redolent of eau de cologne, 
resplendent in broadcloth and lavender kids—asanctified Fal- 
staff—with ecce deus homo expressed in every smirk of his sen- 
sual face. And I hav thought if the farmer had bought a few 
boards with the money and nailed up a shelter for his perish- 
ing cattle, his god would hav been infinitly better pleased with 
him. It must be a gratifying reflection to the leaders in this 
cause to know that some of the best men who ever trod this 
little world of ours were the inveterate foes of cruelty to ani- 
mals. The gentle Cowper ‘would not enter on his list of 
friends, the man who needlessly set foot upon a worm.” The 
brilliant Pope exclaims: 

« Has God, thou fool, worked solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food? 
Is it for thee he feeds the wanton fawn ? 
For him as kindly spreads the flowery lawn.” 


And Shakspere’s beautiful Cordelia, thus: 


“ Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should hav stood that night 
Against my fire, and wast thou fain, poor father 
To hovel thee with swine ?” 


It needs no prophetic vision to forsee that in the evoluted 


sentiment of mercy and right, to which Liberalism ig steadily 
and surely tending, the present pioneers of pity will be re- 
garded as having espoused no ignoble cause; that in the esteem 
of all good citizens they will rank in honor with the Howards, 
the Burdette Couttses, the Peabodys, and the Girards, and 
they will feel amply repaid in the reflection that goodness is 
its own reward. Feeling that I hav trepassed far beyond the 
bounds of your readers’ patience, should these disjointed cru- 
dities escape their proper repository, I am, 

Yours truly, Jos. TOWSLEY. 

GERTRUDE, CAL., Sept. 12, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: It appears to me that the fool-killer has not vis- 
ited Battle Creek just yet. How any sane man can become so 
strangely misinformed upon the history of his country is a great 
mystery tome? That any sane man can crowd so many mis- 
statements and mistakes into so short an article “ takes the rag.” 
Your readers will observe that in the latter part of his (H. Wil- 
lis’s) article (TRUTH SEEKER, Aug. 23d) he givs the lie to the 
main statements contained in the body of the article in these 
words: ‘‘ His noble and humane cause when governor of Kan- 
sas sank deep into the heart of every true Republican, while 
he was denounced and slandered in unmeasured terms by the 
Democratic party, and a reward was offered in Mississippi for 
his head, dead or alive, and a declaration was made that i€ his 
head could be obtained, it would be stuck on a pole to let the 
‘ niggers see the damned rascal,’ that was enticing them to run 
to Kansas.” Now, [hav no means of knowing whether this was 
his last or biggest misstatement or not, but I will submit that 
it disproves (if true) the rest of the article, for it makes it plain 
that, so far from the Southern people running the blacks out, 
they wanted them to stay. 

There are a good many Liberals in this part of the country. 
Some take the grand old Truru SEEKER, and some of my 
friends hav sent for books. I had to go ten miles to send ten 
dollars to you, and then pay fifty cents expressage on it. These 
grand old mountains incline men to freedom. 

Let us think. Igo for Cleveland. The Republican party 
has given away great tracts of the people’s land, fostered mo- 
nopoly and national banks, to rob the people. Let us try the 
Democratic party once more, and if they do not do better, then 
try our power as a Liberal Anti-monopoly party. Tet not Lib- 
erals run after side issues in politics. One or the other of the 
great parties is bound to win, so whoever votes for either But- 
ler, Pomeroy, or any other side candidate does worse than to 
throw his vote away. Why will not sensible men see? Be- 
cause the human race is just emerging out of barbarism, and 
cannot think correctly. Men who think themselvs educated 
cannot read Spencer's writing and understand it. Iam with 
you for the education of the masses. B. B. Travis. 


s CENTERVILLE, Uran, Sept. 9, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed I send you 50 cents for the colored 
lithograph of the D. M. Bennett monument. At this time I 
am so situated that I cannot write much of a letter, es I would 
with to; but I must tell you I received the books all right--- 
-4t Ancient. Manin America,” and Col. Ingersoll’s “ Orthodoxy” 
—and I must say the first is a very peculiarly interesting book. 
I would like to write a good long letter, but I hav not the time 
at present to do so, as I am fixing up to go to work in a mine 
in the topfof the mountains of Farmington Canyon, where the 
perpetual snow lies. 

I admire the grand and wise and noble sayings of our late 
D. M. Bennett that you publish every week at the top of the 
column of the “Gems of Thought” in THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
The sayings of that worthy man are a monument that will not 
die or lose its luster, but will be handed down to the people of 
the future for good. So go ahead; don’t show this theocratic 
orthodoxy any quarter, for you know it is destined to be all 
smashed up; and this damnable, treasonable, beastly Mormon 
outfit of this priest-ridden territory as well, for itis a stink and 
a disgrace to human kind, let alone a reproach to the govern- 
ment of this nation. 

I must say I admire Miss Wixon’s corner for the little folks, 
In some of it there are good lessons for some of us gray-haired 
children. So I say, ‘‘ Miss Wixon, bless you; go ahead.” 

Success to Tue Trura SEEKER and its contributors, and its 
host of readers and subscribers. WiiurAm WILLIAMS. 


Prescorr, Iowa, Sept. 14, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The books which I ordered some time ago ar- 
rived in due time and in good shape, and are highly satisfac- 
tory. I now hav avery complete Liberal library, and one 
which is open and free to all who will read, take care of, and 
return. I thank you for your generous discount in the send- 
ing of so numerous tracts and pamphlets. 

Let me add my word of praise for Col. Kelso’s new hook, 
“The Bible Analyzed.” The book is all that the name indi- 
cates—a thorough analysis of the Bible. Itis written ina 
plain, straightforward, and manly style, and proves beyond 
refutation that the Bibleis of human origin; in fact, it entirely 
upsets the Bible and theology, leaving no vestige of either 
upon which supernaturalism can maintain a foothold. In 
force of logic and clearness of style Col. Kelso cannot be sur- 
passed. No one can read, with an unbiased mind, this work 
and remain a Christian. It is a sure missionary document, 
and should bein the hands of every Freethinker. Its every 
page is fascinating, and one cannot read but with admiration, 


Every Liberal who is able should at once procure a copy, read 
it, and lend it to his neighbor. In style of workmanship it is 
the neatest that I hav seen from Tur Truru SEEKER office, and 
is hard to excel. Yours for Liberalism, 

Jxo. W. YEADON. 


Ausrin, Mo., Sept. 12, 1884. 
Mr. Eptror: The grand old Truru Susxrer comes to hand 
regularly, and I take more comfort in reading it than I do all 
the other papers I take; it is my Bible, my light and life. I 
often wonder how I did without it before I knew of its exist- 
ence. You may put me down as a life-time member, and 
when you fail to receive my subscription you will know I am 

head. R. A. SMILEY. 
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Childyen’s Qn. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should bé sent. 


“ His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


At Grandmother’s. 


Under the shade of the poplars still, 

Lilacs and locusts in clumps between, 
Roses over the window sill, 

In the dear old house with its door of green. 


Never was seen such spotless floors, 
Never such shining rows of tin, 
While the rose-leaf odors that came through the 
doors ` 
‘Told of the peaceful life within. 


Here is the room where the children slept, 
Grandmamma’s children, tired with play, 

And the famous drawer where the cakes were kept, 
Shrewsbury cookies and caraway. 


The garden walks where the children ran, 
To smell the flowers and learn their names, 

The children thought, since the world began, 
Were never such garden walks for games. 


‘There were tulips and asters in regular lines, 
Sweetwilliams and marigolds on their stalks, 
Bachelor’s buttons and sweet-pea vines, 
And box that bordered the narrow walks. 


Pure white lilies stood cornerwise 
From sunflowers yellow and poppies red, 
And the summer pinks looked up in surprise 
At the kingly hollyhocks overhead. 


Morning glories and larkspur stood 
Close to the neighborly daffodil; 
Cabbage roses and southernwood 
Roamed through the beds at their own sweet will. 
—Youth’s Companion, 
oe 


Cole’s Station. 


You wouldn’t be able to guess what a pretty 
and inviting spot it is—Cole’s Station. A little 
shed-like depot, with a bench extending the 
length of it inside, and an old-fashioned settee 
on the outside, where passengers may sit while 
awaiting the train. The walls of the rude 
building are adorned, inside and out, with 
crude drawings and autographs of distinguished 
(?) persons, perhaps, who hav from time to time 
walked the length of the platform and listened 
for the shrill whistle of the locomotiv. A 
small box fastened to the building, bearing the 
mystic letters, “ U. S.” reveals the fact that 
Uneclo Gam is recognized in thut luculity by 
somebody. : 

“ But,” you say, ‘all that is not very invit- 
ing, or pretty.” Perhaps not. 

“How do you get there ?” you inquire. 

Well, I'll tell you how I got there. With the 
two Bethiahs, I hopped on board the train at 
Bowenville, and, with a scream and a screech, 
a good deal of puffing and blowing, away went 
our “iron horse,” followed by its load of hu- 
man freight and its attendant luggage. They 
do not carry any other style of freight on that 
road, as I incidentally learned in this way: A 
lady had two bags of vegetables which she de- 
sired to put in the baggage car. 

“ Can't take them taters,” said the baggage- 
master. 

“ Why not?” asked the lady. 

“ Don’t carry taters on this train.” 

“Nor cabbages ?” said she, almost gasping, 
as two magnificent cabbages rolled from the 
bag and off the platform to the rail below. 

‘‘No cabbages—only the kind that walks on 
two legs. That trash must go by boat;” and as 
he walked bravely on, the lady eyed him as 
though she thought there was one cabbage head 
on board when he stepped on the train. 

A turn, a slight curve, and in a minute or 
two, the cars were moving very slowly over the 
beautiful bridge that spans the river at this 
point. Underneath, carriages and horses and 
foot-passengers are crossing the bridge, and, 
just after we pass, the big draw swings grace- 
fully upon its great hinges, to allow a three- 
masted schooner to pass on its way up the river 
to Somerset, or Taunton. 


Off the bridge, the way is along a winding 
river road. Across the blue water is the beau- 
tiful city of Fall River, with its busy, bustling 
factories, where is manufactured into cotton 
cloth one-twentieth of all the cotton produced 
in thiscountry. The dry dock, Wilbur’s pond, 
and many farm fields dot the way, till, all at 
once, the conductor on the train calls, ‘‘ Bray- 
ton! Brayton!” and the cars stop just long 
enough to let one catch a view of a straight 
road, some marshy bogs, aud a sparkling wa- 
ter view. 

‘ What did he call this place?” inquired a 
deaf old gentleman, nudging me with his elbow. 

“ Brayton,” I replied, speaking pretty loud 
to make him hear. 

“Tt used to be Hog’s Neck, when I was a 
youngster,” said the old gentleman, 


| “Poor little snake,” I said (it was of the 


‘They hav more euphonious names in this 
generation,” said I. 

“ Yes, yes,” said he, adjusting his spectacles, 
and taking a pinch of snuff, ‘‘ they pretend to 
be wiser in these days, but I don’t believe they 
know much more. You may call it Brayton as 
much as you please, but you'll never make me 
believe that it isn’t Hog’s Neck, all the same. 
Hav some snuff?” and he kindly proffered me 
the snuff-box. 

I shook my head, whereupon he eyed me 
suspiciously, as if there must be something 
wrong with one who could refuse the allure- 
ments of a snuff-box. 

In a few seconds there was another halt, 
and then we were at Cole’s. There was the 
lovely river by the same name, running down 
and flowing into Mount Hope Bay, the railway 
bridge across it, the green meadows, the clean, 
well-kept farms, some hens and half-grown 
chickens idling over the fields, and a long line 
of wild grape vines tangled thickly over the 
walls, and laden with ripe frunitage. 

Dudley was at the station, and obligingly 
took us in his carriage, the two Bethiahs and 
I, to our destination, the oldest, quaintest, 
queerest, oddest farm-house of a hundred years 
ago that ever you saw. 

Dudley was dressed in his bicycle suit, white 
flannel—or what was once white—knee pants, 
dark stockings, blue flannel shirt, and a pretty 
red cap on the back of his handsome head. 

Dudley livs in New York in the winter, and 
not far from Cole’s Station inthe summer. As 
we rode along we asked him all the questions 
we could think of, while admiring the winding 
rivers, Cole’s, Lee’s, and Kickemuit, the fleet 
of sailboats in front, and beautiful, historic 
Mount Hope, once the Indian King Philip’s 
home, on the right from the little shed-like 
depot. 

But the farm-house—I wish you could see it, 
with its low ceiling, its wonderful firepla:e, in 
which we seemed to see the crackling flame 
and the big logs of a century ago, and the old- 
fashioned, clumsy wooden latches a foot long 
on the doors. 

There was an old-fashioned well, too, with a 
“well-pole,” reaching into the next lot. A 
rope was suspended from the pole above the 
well, on the end of which was a hook, and on 
this hook was hung ‘the old oaken bucket.” 
Creak, creak, creak, went the hinges of the 
pole as one end went up and the other down, 
but the water that came up in the bucket was 
“sparkling and bright in its liquid light,” and 
cold as ice. 

And then the hearty, old-fashioned welcome 
of the hospitable inmates of the farm-house 
was worth a day’s journey to receive. 

@harley had made a clam-bake, a real, old- 
fashioned—-I like the old-fashioned ways— 
Rhode Island clambake, and it was to this 
feast that we, the two Bethiahs and I, were in- 
vited. . 

The long table was spread under the 
branches of an old, old apple-tree. And such 
clams! and potatoes! and green corn! and 
dressing! and such bread, both white and 
brown! such cucumbers! and butter! such 
tea and coffee, and real cream! and such a 
ripe watermelon! and sucha merry timeas we 
all had out there under the apple-tree, with the 
apples overhead, and the clams below, and 
Johnny’s beautiful spaniel under the table, 
licking out the clam-shells, and occasionally 
nibbling the toe of my new boot just for fun ! 

The birds were singing their September 
songs, and came close by, glad, I thought, that 
we had come outdoors to be merry with them. 
A doctor was in our company, who partook 
of the primitiv dinner more generously than I 
should like to take his medicins. 

After the repast was over, the two Bethiahs 
and I, with Charley’s€sister, took a walk over 
the fields, jumping a stone wall, climbing a 
hill, and on,8past many stately cedars, stop- 
ping frequently to admire the scenery, inhale 
the spicy fragrance of the trees and herbs, and 
then over the rocks, and past pellucid springs, 
till we came to an opening, where handsome 
cows were lazily browsing. They stared at us, 
winking their great eyes slowly and wonder- 
ingly. 

One Bethiah was afraid of the cows, thus 
showing her city bringing up. 

“ Take off that. red shawl,” said she. ‘It 
will madden the cows, and they will hook us 
with their terrible horns, and trample us to 
death !”’ 

I spread my shawl wider, and invited the 
horns and trample, but the good old cows only 
chewed their ‘‘ cud” alittle slower, and looked 
a little wiser. 

The other Bethiah came near stepping on a 
snake, although she did not see it till Charley’s 
sister called attention to it. 

It was evidently frightened at our unwonted 
appearance, and darted toward a neighboring 
wall. 


harmless kind); “TIl not disturb thee. Go 
thy way unmolested. Thy family has been 
most foully slaridered. Go, liv thy days; the 
world is wide enough for both thee and me.” 
I thought of Adam and Eve and Paradise. I 
do not think the snake appreciated my kind- 
ness, but he slid away very rapidly. 

Retracing our steps, treading through clumps 
of “life everlasting,” beds of mullein, pungent 
pennyroyal, and, now and then, stopping to 
gather bits of pretty mosses, we reached the 
mansion of our friends, where we rested a few 
minutes, and’ then, bidding our friends good- 
bye, started for the station. Charley’s horse 
was harnessed, and he wanted to take us to the 
cars, but we thought it would be pleasant to 
walk. 

And it was. The narrow country road was 
dusty, for there had been no rains lately, but 
beautiful flowers and ferns grew on eitherside, 
while apple-tree branches, laden with mellow- 
ing fruit, reached far out and shaded the way. 
Rich clusters of red barberries made bright the 
gray stones of the wall near which they grew, 
and great masses of purple elder berries waved 
in the afternoon sun, and sheltered the pink 
‘hardhack and fringed gentian that grew within 
its shade. 

“Oh, the grapes!—see, the grapes!” said the 
elder Bethiah, and we might hav gathered 
bushels of them, there were so many and so 
plenty; but we only picked a few to eat. 

There were acres and acres of corn ready for 
the harvest, and wide fields of cabbages, onions, 
turnips, and potatoes. 
` “No danger of a famin here,” said the other 
Bethiah. 

“ Right you are!” shouted an old-fashioned 
reddish brown chanticleer as he mounted a 
stone post to salute us as we passed. 

On our right was an old burial lot in an open 
field. 

“We must visit that spot, surely !” said the 
younger Bethiah-—the one who was afraid of 
cows. ‘‘Come along.” 

We lowered a bar of the fence, and were soon 
walking above the dead. But alas! although a 
stone marked every grave, time had nearly 
obliterated ali traces of the identity of those 
who slept so peacefully beneath the tall grasses 
that waved above them. ‘‘ Barton” was the 
surname of the family, as near as we could 
make out, and mourning friends had left their 
loved ones there in the last century, for, by 
picking the moss from the tablets, we found 
some of the dates to be 1787. Other dates 
were totally faded away, and the tablets worn 
as smooth as glass. 

We grew solemn and reflectiv. 

So we change, fade, and go away; and, by 
and by, nobody will be able to tell who we are, 
where we lived, or where our dust lies buried. 
Such is life. 

We started on as the first red leaf of autumn 
floated down at our feet, reminding us that 
close at hand are the “melancholy days, the 
saddest of the year.” 

We gathered a bouquet of purple daisies, 
golden rod, and, when we came to the river 
again, we went down close to the water’s edge 
and picked alot of marsh rosemary. It will 
keep handsomely in vasesall winter. Oh how, 
beautiful was the water, the bogs, the farms, 
the lofty trees, the flowers; the blue sky over- 
head—it was all lovely. 


The younger Bethiah clambered over the]: 


grape-entwined fence, and added a bunch of 
elecampane flowers to her bouquet. 

Pretty soon the train. came rattling along, 
stopped half a minute for us to get on board, 
and, in a short time, the conductor called, 
‘Boneville, Boneville!” {(he meant Bowen- 
ville) and we were in the midst of the busy, 
hustling, bustling crowd, surrounded by hack- 
men poking their bony fingers in our eyes, 
winking, blinking, and nodding their heads at 
us in a way quite startling if we had not been 
accustomed to their wild antics. 

We had a very enjoyable day, quiet, peace- 
ful, happy, and, whenever we feel the need of 
another like it, we shall put on our things and 
go to Cole’s Station. 


Our Puzzle Box. 
1. 
DOUBLE PUZZLE AND DOUBLE PROBLEM. 
1. Fifty-one before me. 
Most euriou» of words! 
It is a viscous substance 
Used for catching birds; 
The oxide of calcium 
Obtained by burning stone; 
But then we see in botany 
The linden-tree is shown; 
Or yet a kind of lemon, 
But very sour and small, 
Which grows in all warm climates 
Where fruit can grow at all. 
But this I think is strangest— 
It is a leash or thong 
By which the reckless canine 
Is held or led along. 


2. With one and fifly in me, 
The letters only change; 


—____ 


But if so long be doggie’s thong 
How large must be his range— 


3. First if the end be fastened 
Of this extensiv thong ? 


4. And next if two miles with it 
His master move along ? 
Irwin, Iowa. . J. K. P. BAKER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNEB, 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1884. 
1. 


2. Alleghany. 
4. (1. C-love-r—tTo liv in clover is to liv lux- 


uriously. 2. G-lad-e. 3, S-pace-s. 4. T-ear-s. 
5. S-tub-s. 6. M-one-y. 7. S-tone-s.) 

Solved.—No. 2 by W. H. Wende; Carrie Al- 
den; all the others, also the second, by H. E. 
Juergens. 

[Mr. Juergens’s puzzles still remain un- 
solved. Where are our solvers and good 
guessers ?] 


a- 
Correspondence. 


Lawrence, Mass., Sept. 10; 1884. 
My Drar Miss Wrxow: I arrived home safe 
about eight o’clock in the evening. When we 
got in Boston we took the horse-car across 
Boston and got in the cars and came to Law- 
rence, and I was glad we soon got home; and 
my mother and my sisters were glad to see me, 
and my playmates too. Please giv my love to 
grandmother and grandfather when you see 
them. I hope to see you again soon, so good- 
bye. With love from 
25 Lake street. Fuorunce R, HULFORD, 


Louprenvit, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1884. 

My Dear Miss Wrxon: Your “ Corner” in 
Tux TRUTH Srrxer is always read by me, and 
to my little girl, who is five years old to-day. 
I appreciate your work for the children, and 
hav often desired to contribute to the “‘ cor- 
ner.” 

The poem, “ Only a Dog,” is beautiful and 
set me thinking of some of my dogs, and of 
the days when with brothers and sisters, this 
great world seemed only a lovely place to play 
in, and our dogs and cats had souls as intelli- 
gent as our Own. 

If it is agreeable to you I would like to write 
up some of my dogs, for the children. And 
at some other time, some of the times ‘‘ when 
youand Uncle Hey and Uncle Willie and Aunt 
Ruthie lived on an island,” as my little Virgie 
says, when she wants to hear about some of 
those wonderful experiences. 

Yours sincerely, 
WINNEFORD V. ASPINWALL. 


[We welcome you to our Corner and shall 
be pleased to hear all about your former pets, 
and the ‘‘good times” in your experience, 
Our only requirement for the. Corner is that 
contributions shall be brief, bright, interest- 
ing, and instructiv; that is, they shall drop 
some good advice, or timely word to help 
those on their way in hfe to whom all the 
world is new.—Ep. C. C.} 


WAIFS AND WANDERINGS 


AUTHOR OF 
“GOLDEN THRONE,” ‘PROMETHEUS,” ‘f INGER- 
SOLL AND JESUS,” 


Ere. 
Price, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Ots. 


“ A prose epic of the war, rich with incident and 
dramatic power; breezy from first page to last with 
the living spirit of to-day.—John Swinton’s Paper. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Correspondence. 


A gentlemau, age 37, who has a nice farm, desires 
correspondence with a number of strong, healthy, 
intelligent ladies, between twenty and thirty years 
of age, who could giv love, constancy, and compan- 
jonship, and who would love and help him rear a 
Pane Address BOX 207, Plum Creek, Neb. 

t: 


Situation Wanted. 


A lady of character, good, practical common sense, 
would like a position of a housekeeper, or compan- 
ion, or matron, in a Liberal family. Address 

5 MRS. PRICE, Wissinoming, Station F, Phila. 

9t: 


HOUSEKEEPER WANTED. 


A middle-agrd and competent housekeeper 
can hear of a good and permanent position in 
a small family. Address WM. SOMERS, 

2t38 Hudson, Mich 


God and the State 


BY 
MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 


Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 

WITH A PREFACE BY 
OARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
52 pages, Octavo. Price 15cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York, 
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Communigations. 


The Horrible Tale of a Hypochon- 
driac. 

To THE EDITOR or THE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: 
Observing that you hav opened a department 
in opposition to the “ chamber of horrors” of 
the Eden Musee (see page 574, illustration and 
poem), I hereby offer a contribution in compe- 
tition with the poem of Mr. Preston. The 
competition is, as I understand it, not for the 
purpose of deciding who shall be elected pres- 
ident of the “ Liars’ Club,” but only to prove 
who can tell the most horrible tale. In this it 
is my aspiration to take the lead, and, if there 
be one, the cake. Itis proper that I should 
preface my prize poem with a caution to Miss 
Gibson, and those who, like her, are suhject 
to ‘indescribable shivers” and “shudders” 
and ‘ frightful sensations” when reading Mr. 
Preston’s effusion and seeing its accompanying 
illustration. I caution all such to skip the 
poem, and I only refrain from offering an 
illustration because it might unexpectedly fall 
under the.eyes of such sensitiv persons, and 
cause them a mental shock as disastrous as the 
one I am to portray; in fact, I am solicitous 
for the tender sensibilities of such persons, 
and I do not desire to thrust upon them, as Mr. 
Preston so cruelly does, anything that would 
induce “frightful sensations.” I do not be- 
lieve in inflicting unnecessary cruelty, even on 
human beings, and therefore offer in advance a 
kindly warning that the poem is dangerously 
horrible. Yet I may present it to the stout- 
hearted, the pachydermatous men of the world 
who can hear the recital of a horrible tale and 
apply its moral to the discussion of vivisection. 
To such persons it seems to me that Mr. Pres- 
ton’s coarse illustration of the vivisector’s 
death-bed must appear as a laughable carica- 
ture which might hav been executed for Punch 
or Puck. It certainly will giv rise to conflict- 
ing emotions in any one with an eye for art. 
Evidently in art asin literature there is but a 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous, and 
in this instance the step has been taken. In 
this realm of art I feel that I can offer no com- 
petition; butin the poetical line—well, just try 
me, and award the prize to the contributor of 
the most horrible tale. 

A HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


But listen to my tale of woe, 
Of ruesome, living death, 
A shattered, suffering human soul, 
A sigh with every breath; 
Remorse increasing, mind bereft, 
Forever on the rack, 
Borne down by one unyielding load— 
A hypochondriac. 
He sits alone, he mopes and moans, 
With lowering, anxious mien, 
While glassy, wide-ope’, staring eyes 
See sights to us unseen. 
All day he stares, at night he dreams, 
On this strange vision born 
Of imagination in a brain 
Severely racked and torn. 
And you ask, ‘‘ What is it that holds 
His gaze so long and fast; 
What phantom lost to other eyes 
With him is never past?” 
Thou seest, my friend, the remnant of 
A man of good intent, 
Of tender sympathies and heart, 
Of actions all well-meant; 
But lacking equipoise of brain, 
In fact, consistency, 
Was guided not by intellect, 
But only sympathy; 
.And so for many years the cause 
Of helpless brutes he plead, 
*Gainst cruelty, brutality, 
For kindness in their stead. 
Enthusiastic, he achieved, 
In many ways great good; 
Ambition pointed out more worlds 
To conquer—if he could. 
An anti-vivisector, this 
~- Bold hero then became; 
Assaulted science in its den 
In hope of added fame. 
A man of one idea, ‘tis said, 
Is seldom found to be 
Wholly consistent in that one, 
And so (’tis said) that he 
_ Made every meal on slaughtered meat, 
Not thinking of its source; : 
For appetite, digestion, strength, 
It was his favorit course. 
And so he fortified for work 
With many a pound of steak, 
Fought well his fight, waxed zealous, but 
Neer thought of the mistake 
Of crucifying scientists 
On vivisection bent, 
Because his little learning failed 
To see their wise intent; 
Denouncing them as criminals, 
With ‘‘innate thirst for blood,” 
Who studied it for facts, while he 
Thirsts for it as a food. 
Thus blind to sense, by zeal impelled, 
He plunged into the fray, 
Till suddenly, as with St. Paul, 
A light fell on his way, 


Illumed his sight, awaked his brain, 
And, shocked, he stood aghast. 
The pendulum had swung too far; 
Consistency at last 
Obtained ascendancy in him; 
By some unknown decree, 
The terminal conversion of 
The opposits,” may be. 
He saw a sheet let down to earth, 
Much as St. John had seen, 
Burdened with beasts of ev'ry kind 
Fit for man’s food, called clean.” 
But these were in a slaughtered state, 
Some trembling still from shock 
Of sudden death, from butcher’s axe, 
With head upon the block; 
And lumbs did bleat with fading breath, 
As life’s red blood flowed free 
From ghastly wounds in gaping necks, 
A sick’ning sight to see. 
Enormous hogs and little pigs 
Were stuck with gory blade, 
. And mild-eyed calves bled slowly that 
The veal he whiter made.: 
O’er all this reeking, quivering mass 
Of murdered living things 
There fluttered flocks of headless birds, 
A maze of flapping wings; 
Some dying game, by expert shot 
Of sportsman’s ready gun, 
But mostly by the headsman’s ax— 
Foul blows, dealt one by one. 
From living frogs, ten score or more, 
The slender legs were torn, 
To fry in crumbs for epicures; 
For this were bull-frogs born. 
These are but glimpses of the scenes 
This vision showed to him, 
The horrors piled on horrors till 
With tears his eyes were dim; 
And then the meaning of it all 
Came to his frightened soul— 
The number of these butchered beasts 
Was equal to the whole 
Of those that suffered death that he 
His hunger might requite 
(Vicarious atonement, this, 
For his meat appetite). 
The truth flashed through him, as new 
thought . 
Oft startles human brain, 
That for his sake more blood was spilled, 
More agonizing pain 
` Inflicted on poor helpless brutes, 
Than could be paralleled 
By vivisectors whom he had ` 
To public scorn upheld. 
Tbis truth, so mighty, did prevail 
Against his troubled mind 
Till reason flickered, went out like 
A candle in the wind. 
The vision lingers ever as 
A ghost that will not down, 
Still holds his mind as in a vice— 


Forever on the rack, 
Borne down by one unyielding load, 
A hypochondriac ! 
: E. B. Foort, Jr. 


TESTIMONIAL, 


Dr. FoorTE, JR., Dear Sir: How nice of you 
to let me be the first to see the proof of your 
new poem [‘*The Hypochondriac ”}, and how 
lovely it is, to be sure! I just docte on hor- 
rible things, and I think that is just too un- 
utterably horrid for anything. It made the 
cold shivers run down my back, and hot ones 
chase after them. I read it over and over till 
I could appreciate it fully, and I do think it 
is just splendid. Send me half a dozen cop- 
ies for my friends. Miss Ann THROPE. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS. 


No. 1.—The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material Universe; the Law of Con- 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2.—Origin of Lite; 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
larged and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 

10 cents. 

No. 3.— The Development of the Spirit 
After Transition. 

The Origin of Religions. By Spirit 

Price, 10 cents. 

No. 4.—The Process of Mental Action; 

i Or, How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price 

5 cents. 


No, 5.—The Origin of the Christian Relig- 
o 


n. 

How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tianity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 75 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. 

Rome. Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace otf 
sus, 


esus. 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHEETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1._Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 

Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees It from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CABRIE E, 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 25 cents. 
Later Papers of Samuel Bowles, 

written in August, 1883. 

A Supplement To No.1 

And bound separately; Mrs. Carrie E. 8. Twing, 

Medium. Price, 10 cents. R 
No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOWLES, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfleld’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of CARRIE E. 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Achsa W. Sprague’s and Mary Clark’s 

Experiences n the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Lite. 

Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. ¥. Price 
20 cents. oe 


M. Faraday. 


Liberal Meetings. 


1 and Liberal and Sptritualisiic Societies in the 
United States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no 
tices of their meetings published in this oolumn free tf the 
officers will send them to us.] 


MICHIGAN. 


- Musxecon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. aS 

OHIO. 

CLEVELAND.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 p.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. ‘Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 

MAINE. 


Porrnanp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
p.m. Admittance free, Public invited. 


OREGON. 

Portianp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o’clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 
mission free. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.—The ‘Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday aftemnoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Axnroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 r.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

PurnapenpHia.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, p.m., for lectures and free debates. 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER ard Liberal books for 
sale. l 

PrrrssurcH.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except dring the Months of July 
and August) at 30 lock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
tollowed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newarx.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readirgs, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all p.esent are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
‘aken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 


CANADA. 


Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are-cordially invited. 

Monrreau.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 r.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. 8. Wilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 

GANANOQUE, Ont.—Gananoque Secular So- 
ciety, meets every Sunday evening at eight 
o’clock, in Acton’s Hall. Free Library and 
Reading Room open all day Sunday. Visitors 
and strangers always welcome. Geo. G. 
Meikle, President; Henry Smith, Secretary. 

NEW YORK. 

Aupany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 r.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yorx Crry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
at 220 East 15th st——-The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.—The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited. Arcanum Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 p.m. 

Brooxtyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale. The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale-—The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 p.m. 


Alamontada the Galley-Slave. Trans- 
lated from the German of Zschokke by 
Ina G. Mosuzr, L.L.B. A deeply philo- 
sophical narrativ, intensely interesting. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents, 


TORON ru:Secllar Boviety, -Roading -and 


Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


ARIZONA. 


J. S. Mansfield, Tucson. 


CALIFORNIA 


A. Berenz, 140 Montgomery st, , San Francisco 
Dr. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal. 


CANADA. 


W. B. Cooke, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto. 
James Foster, Welland, Ont. 


COLORADO. 
M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver. 
8. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denver. 
E. Keith, Animas City. 
CONNECTICUT. 
J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 
ILLINOIS. 
F. F. Follet, 302 State street, Chicago. 
KANSAS. 
Chris. Brown, Burlington. 


MAINE. 
B. C. Hussey, Oakfield (Post-office, Smyrna 
Mills). ‘ 
MARYLAND. 
Oliver P. Taw, 532 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS. : 2 
Chas. S. Coburn, 123 Essex street, Lawrence. 
Joseph Marsh, Northampton. 
MICHIGAN. 
S. D. Moore, Adrian. Box 465. 
A. Atwood, Eaton Rapids. 
MISSOURI. 
Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St. Louis. 
Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. . 
NEBRASKA. 
Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago street, Omaha. 
OREGON. 
A. Erwin, Lebanon. 
B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
George Longford, 25 Otter st., Philadelphia. 
H. Clay Luse, Waynesburg. 
Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
W. F. Schade, 3706 Butler street, Pittsburgh. 
A. M. Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny City. 
TENNESSEE. 
Ferdinand Pfeister, Nashville. 
UTAH, 
James Ashman, Salt Lake City. 
D. F. Keeler, Park City. 
W. F. Reybould, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, Snowville. 
ENGLAND. 
Charles Watts & Co., London. 
The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news dealors 
upon application. 


Ingersoll’s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 

In five lectures com prising “The Gods,” “° Hum- 
boldt,”  Thomaa Paine,” "In Ividuality,” and “ Here- 
tics and Heresies.” 


Tho-Ghostes~Papox, F0cte;-cloth; ¢4,.26.—-—- 


Including, * Liberty for Man, Woman, and Chiid;’ 
’*The Declaration of Independence,” “About Farming 
in Illinoja;” “ The Grant Banquet,” “ The Rey. Alexan- 
der Clark,” ‘The Past Rises before Me Like a Dream,’ 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to he Saved? Pa- 


per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col, Robert G, Ingersoll. 


Paper, 50 


‘The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should send for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for à dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York.. 


N QI Improved or unimproved lands 
KA SAR! anywhere in the state. For in- 
formation, maps, circulars, etc., etc., Write to 
WATSON & THRAPP, or C.H. CUSTENBORDER, 
ly13 110 Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA, 


INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations. 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. ` 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York, 
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Poetry. 


Wildwood Flowers. 


The flowers that were brought from the wildwood, 
That hung in their beautiful bells, . 
Pale lilac, and pink in profusion, 
They told me of shadowy dells— 
4“ Oh. the bloom of the flowers I remember, 
And the smiles I shall nevermore see;"’ 
For the hands of my beautiful lover 
Transplanted the flowers for me. 


The breath of the spring was like incense 
By the beautiful flowers in bloom. 
He gave the last touch to the garden, 
And he found that yet there was room 
In the round ribbon bed of beauties, 
And he planted the delicate flowers, 
And we smiled as they, charming and lovely, 
Kept nodding throughout the night hours. 


And when he was absent, these flowers 
Were Cherished far more than their mates, 
Though his hands had fashioned the garden, 
"Twas he that had brought me these plants, 
And they spoke of the distant blue wildwood, 
Of the Charms that were hidden within, 
And they spoke to my heart by their beauty — 
Oh, the one that is gone, I love him} 


But the garden and blossoms are gone, 
I kaow not who robbed their sweet bloom, 
I left that dear spot in cold winter,. 
Its brightness enshrouded in gloom, 
I thought not of flowers or their beauty, 
For I went with the one dear to me, 
His dark eyes to me were far better 
Than bells of the flowers Could be, 


And he to the land of the spirits 
Has journeyed in years that are gone, 
While I in mortality linger; 
To-day I an sitting alone. 
Perhaps these flowers are round him, 
That past, ere he vanished from sight, 
For they bloom in the land of the spirits, 
More ethereal, beautiful, bright. 


St, George, Aug. 18, 1884. EMILY B, SPENCER. 
n — dese 


Death ofa Venerable Truth Seeker. 


Driep.—Dr. Charles 8. Sterling, of Liverpool, 
New York. Forsixty years an avowed Free- 
thinker and Infidel; forty years a successful 
physician. Died Sept. 10, 1884, aged 80, 
beloved and respected by all classes, despite 
his outspoken Infidelity. During a painful 
sickness of ten years, he found Liberalism 
an all-sufficient source of peace and consola- 
tion. 

The funeral service of Dr. Chas. S. Sterling 
was held yesterday, Sept. 12, 1884, at 2:30 P.M., 
at his homein Liverpool. The large house 
would not contain a tithing of the people, and 


the extensiv grounds, in which had been placed 
ehnira ond cottaoa, haraly offardod acoonmmo- 


dation for the very large number of people 
assembled to do honor to one of Liverpool’s 
oldest settlers and most highly respected citi- 
gens. The Masonic lodge of the village at- 
tended in a body. 

FUNERAL ORATION BY EX-REV. CHAS. B. REYNOLDS, 

Placing a large family Bible on the table 
on the porch, at which sat the Syracuse 
newspaper reporters, who seemed somewhat 
startled, Mr. Reynolds whispered: “It won’t 
hurt you any if you don’t look into it.” Then 
turning to the audience he said: In the pres- 
‘ence of death, how beliefs and dogmas wither 
and decay! Character alone survives. When 
our loved ones die, in our weak humanity we 
moan and sob; tears blind our eyes. It seems 
as though thesun of our life were darkened for- 
ever; the stars of peace blotted from the fir- 
mament of our future. But the stars shine 
brightest when surrounded by the blackest 
thunder clouds. Adverse winds may blow, and 
the storms of misfortune rage, but soon hope 
will twine the sweetest roses round our sorrow- 
bowed, aching heads. There is always one 
tiny pin-hole for the glory of hope to shine 
through. 

Our loved ones die. We weep and moan; 
but much of our sorrow is for self, not for 
those at peace, calmly sleeping, sweetly rest- 
ing; their labor o'er; their work accomplished. 
Need we weep? Our loved brother lived a 
long, useful life; his work well and faithfully 
done. He is at rest; sleeps in peace. Yet to- 
day our hearts are sad; we feel deeply our be- 
reavement. His dear companionship, wise 
counsel, true sympathy, ready help, and loving 
ministrations are henceforth lost to us. 

Once hope revives, we realize death is but 
a simple condition of nature; neither to be 
feared, desired, nor dreaded. Life and death 
are essential conditions, but for errors of edu- 
cation we should not so dread and fear it. 
For our dead, in any case, all is well with them. 
What though death ends all, as Materialists 
believe, the dead still liv in the good they hav 
done; their memories ever green in the hearts 
of dear loved ones. In the language of Eliza 
Cook, 

‘Tis along, ’tis a last, ’tis a beautiful rest,] 


When all sorrow ig passed from the brow and 
the breast; 


And the lone spirit truly and wisely may crave 
The sleep that is dreamless—the sleep of the 
grave.” 


If, on the other hand, the brighter philosphy 
is true, death is but the entrance to a new, 
better, more beautiful existence. 

‘Let our fainting hearts take courage, 

When with grief and sorrow bowed; 

Remember there is always 

Glorious light beyond the cloud.” 

‘In no sense can we wholly die; for no 
noble act, no generous impulse of the heart, 
can ever perish. 

A maiden strolling alone through the ceme- 
tery at noon, in the bright sunshine, enjoys the 
calm peace; delights in the solitude. Place 
the same girl in the same spot at midnight— 
she would be paralyzed with fear or shriek with 
terror. Why? Darknessis but the withdrawal 
of light. It is all the error of education. Is 
not that teaching false, injurious, evil, that 
has instilled the fear of darkness, terror of 
the dead, and created belief in ghosts, witches, 
and hobgoblins? I hav seen a child afraid to 
sit up alone at night with a dead mother. 
Fear should be banished by the light of science 
and the exercise of reason. 

Some say the mere thought of remaining in 
the grave, of being utterly unconscious, for all 
eternity, is worse than to liv and endure the 
torments of hell fire. Is this really true, or is 
it only the results of wrong education? In 
sickness you long for sleep. When sound 
asleep you are as unconscious as the dead. In 
old age, you long for rest, even that of the 
grave, to release from .pain and weariness. 


teaching, witnessed his miracles? Why de- 
nounce honest truth seekers who dispassion- 
ately weigh the evidence, reject the error and 
evil, and gladly accept and cherish all that is 
true and good ? 

Dr. Sterling believed that the practice of 
love, mercy, and benevolence, here and now, 
would best qualify us for ministrations of love 
in any other sphere. In the language of his 
much admired and lamented friend, D. M. 
Bennett, the founder of Taz TRUTH SEEKER, 
“ Those lead the happiest, most peaceful lives 
who seek most to benefit those around them. 
Our highest duty lies not above the clouds over 
our heads, nor in depth of earth beneath our 
feet; neither can we do aught to benefit or 
affect any being supposed to exist in either lo- 
cality; our duty and field of action is here, 
among the sons and daughters of men. In no 
cage can we so well prepare for another life 
as by doing all'in our power to make those 
around us happy.” 

Dr. Sterling realized we must combat igno- 
rance and superstition, not with dungeon, tort- 
ure, and the stake, not by ostracism, misrepre- 
sentation, and abuse, but by imparting knowl- 
edge and instruction; hence he was ever zeal- 
ous in behalf of education. He taught it was 
our duty to endeavor to lead the erring from 
vice to the practice of virtue, by loving admo- 
nition and good example. He was an eloquent, 
consistent champion of common sense. He 
rejected all that nature taught him was un- 


rows of the afflicted, help the needy, and afford 
means of employment for the body and culti- 
vation of the mind. Liv lives of love, instead 
of making professions of faith. Practice jus- 
tice and mercy in lieu of forms and ceremo- 
nies, constantly endeavoring to promote the 
happiness and welfare of those around you, 
instead of idly praying to a God to do it for 
you. So shall you liv in an atmosphere of 
love, and at last meet death without a fear.” 


At the conclusion of the oration a song was 
sung, after which the remains were conveyed 
to the cemetery and buried with Masonic hon- 
ors. 

In the evening the hall in the village was 
crowded to hear the ex-Rev. Reynolds on 
“What Liberalism Teaches.” The lecturer 
was introduced by Mrs. Lucy N. Colman, one 
of the eloquent and fearless champions of free- 
dom throughout all the abolition movement. 
She offered the lecturer a woman’s best wishes, 
in lieu of an invocation to an imaginary God 
for his blessing. And from the freedom with 
which the lecturer spoke, the deep interest 
and attention of the crowded audience, it cer- 
tainly proved much more efficacious. 

The funeral and lecture hav occasioned great 
excitement, and will doubtless result in much 
discussion and truth seeking. There aremany 
able genuin Liberals in Liverpool. We ear- 
nestly hope they may very speedily be organ- 
ized into an efficient local Liberal League. 


Very little of thought will remove so very much 
of féar. 

We are assembled to pay the last tribute of 
respect to a true, brave, heart, a cultivated 
brain, a devotee alike of personal and mental 
liberty. He dared think for himself and giv 
utterance to his convictions. He worshiped 
at the shrine of truth. His God was nature; 
his church, all humanity; his creed, do jus- 
tice, love mercy, endeavor to make your fellow- 
creatures happy. And his life proved the sin- 
cerity of his convictions, and during ten long 
years of painful sickness afforded him perfect 
consolation. 

In the cause of humanity, in the defense of 
right, liberty, and truth, our deceased friend 
had the courage and persistence of a Napoleon, 
while for those who sorrowed or suffered he 
had a heart as kind and sympathetic as that of 
the gentlest woman. 

He was born in 1804, at Wilton, Conn., was 
educated at Berkshire and Woodstock colleges, 
Mass.; graduated at the chemical school at 
Woodstock, Penn., 1831; settled in Liver- 
pool, N. Y., and commenced practice as a 
physician in 1832. For forty years he prac- 
ticed his profession in this village, ceasing to 
practice in 1871. He was a man of ripe thought, 
deep study, of noblest impulses. During his 
long years of sickness he found solace,’ pa- 
tience, and comfort, not in the church, but in 
communing with nature, and the surroundings 
which culture affords. He rejoiced in the 
glorious truths of the gospel of humanity, and 
scorned the empty professions of faith, the 
bigotry, the fanaticism, and idle ceremonies of 
the churches. 

Dr. Sterling lived and died an outspoken 
earnest, consistent Freethinker and Infidel. 
Can you point to any Christian in your com- 
munity who lived a better, purer, or more use- 
ful life ? 

Dr. Sterling was an Infidel. Oh, dreadful 
name! Stop! think for a moment what an In- 
fidel really is. Are you a Protestant? Luther 
was an Infidel. He dared to think for himself, 
and refused to believe or sanction the dogmas 
of the Catholic church. 

Infidel is a term of contempt and reproach 
applied to any who venture to step aside from 
the popular current of belief. 

Nearly every one of the great names to-day, 
in science, literature, and art, are avowed 
Liberals. No person of admitted culture, in 
the church or out of it, believes all in the 
Bible. You say it was a dreadul thing for Dr. 
Sterling not to believe in the resurrection of 
Christ. Did you ever stop to think that, if the 
Bible is true, if Christ spoke truth, not one of 
his disciples believed in Christ’s resurrection ? 
“Now when Jesus was risen early the first 
day of the week he appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene, out of whom he had cast seven 
devils. And she went and told them that had 
been with him as they mourned and wept. 
And they, when they had heard that he was 
alive, and had been seen of her, believed not. 
After that he appeared in another form unto 
two of them as they walked, and went into the 
country. And they went and told it unto the 
residue; neither believed they them. Afterward 
he appeared unto the eleven as they sat at 


meat, and upbraided them with their unbelief 


and hardness of heart, because they believed not 
them which had seen him after he was risen” 
(Mark xvi, 9-14). Was it any worse for Dr. 
Sterling to disbelieve the impossible than for 
those who had been with Jesus, heard his 


true; his constant acts of mercy, his true and 
noble manhood, endeared him even to his 


Christian friends, who to-day alone need words 


of comfort on account of their errors of belief. 

They say Dr. Sterling is banished from the 
delights of heaven; can never meet his dear 
loved ones and dwell with them forever in the 
land of perfect love. My Christian friends, I 
hav often spoken at funerals, assuring the 
mourners of meeting dear loved ones in heaven. 
But search the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 


tion, and nowhere does it tell of any place 
where one is restored to loved ones; no. text 
Not 
But it 
does positivly assert the contrary. Read Mark 


tells us they will love you there as here. 
a single text in all the Bible says that. 


xii, 18,25. The fifteenth verse reads: ‘‘ For 


when they shall rise from the dead, they 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage; but 


are as the angels which are in heaven.” 
According to this, those who attain heaven 


shall be as the the angels who never knew 


human love. Would heaven bea place of joy, 
or even endurahle, if your friends hav no 
longer any especial love or affection for you? 
Do you regret Dr. Sterling could not believe 
or long for such a heaven? Accustomed to 
ministering to all those suffering within his 
reach, how could he be hopeful or desirous of 
such a heaven as is described in Luke xvi, 
19-25. Do you denounce him that he could 
not believe this story of the rich man in hell 


pleading in vain for one drop of wator? Our 


lamented brother's religion consisted in, ‘‘ Put 
yourself in his place,” or ‘‘ do to others as you 
would they should do to you,” a golden rule 
taught. by Christna, Confucius, Pittacus, Soc- 
rates, and Sextus centuries before the birth of 
Christ, but a rule, it seems, that will be 
utterly ignored by God, Christ, and all the 
angels and saints of heaven. The law of love 
is not original or first given in the Bible. Pa- 
gan and heathen philosophers both taught 
and practiced it centuries before the birth of 
Christ. 

But if the Bible is true, if Christ's own dec- 
larations are reliable, then, dear Christian 
friends, accept the words of comfort. Jesus 
himself declares the Liberal, the Freethinker, 
the Infidel, who, like Dr. Sterling, did justly, 
loved mercy, and endeavored to promote the 
happiness of his fellow-creatures, shall hav 
especial welcome to heaven (Matt. xxv, 31-40). 
Strange, but true, Christ says not one word of 
What did you believe? but, What did you do? 
id you feed the hungry, giv drink to the 
thirsty, help the needy, clothe the naked, min- 
ister to the sick? Yes? Then, says Christ, 
**Come, ye blessed of my father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tioon of the world.” 

From his coffin the dead man speaks to us: 
‘ Weep not for me. Care for the suffering, 
the lonely, and the heartbroken. Mutually 
realize your duty to study those questions 
which most nearly concern yourselvs, your 
race, this present world. Make secondary 
metaphysical disputations in regard toan ideal 
world, in which perhaps in some possible con- 
dition you may liv, and devote your best intel- 
ligence to practical questions pertaining to this 
present world in which you do nowliv. Giv 
liberally of your means to diffuse the light of 
science and positiv knowledge, and thus help 
dispel the dark mists of error, ignorance, and 
superstition. Realize your duty is here and 
now, to do all in your power to make all 
around you joyous and happy; soothe the sor- 
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This is a book of 300 pages, embodying the 
most graphic, vivid, and thrilling por- 
trayal of Society Life as it 
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The third edition of this remarkable book 
has just been issued by its author, Mrs. Anna 
D. Weaver. It is a story of thrilling interest, 
thoroughly dramatic, pathetic, fascinating, 
forcible, and graphic. What “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was to the slavery question, ‘ Rich- 
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he Bible Analyzed. 


BY 
John R. Kelso, A.M. 


CONTENTS: 


The Old Testament.—The New Testament.—The 
Creation.—The Deluge. —The Exodus.—The Mira- 
cles of the Bible.—The Errors of the Bible.—The 
Prophecies.—The Devil or Satan of the Bible.—The 
Heaven and the Hell of the Bible.—The Sabbath of 
the Bible.—The God of the Bible.—The Messiah or 
Savior. 

Crown octavo, 833 pp. Splendidly executed. Sent 
by mail, post paid. Price, $3.00. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
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THIRD EDITION, 
Bie MYPHS 


AND THEIR 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison ofthe Old and New estament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous illustrations. 


The object of the work is to point out the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common with other na- 
tions; and then trace them to their evident origin and 
explain their meaning. 

“ It has long been acknowledged by the most emi- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far as we 
know, the present isthe first complete and scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.""—Boston Cour- 
ier, 

“Never before has there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one just published 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.’’—Boston Times. 

“It is unquestionably true that the results of a 
Yationalistic study of the Ohristian scriptures are 
nowhere else so accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—N, F, Sun. 


1 Vol, Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. 
Price, = = a a » $3.00 


Bent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 
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With a steel plate engraving of the author in Voi. 1 
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BY D. M. BENNETT. 


Late editor of Tum Tgorts Sremgar, author of" A Truts 
Seeker in Europe,” “Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times,” “TheWorld’s Sages,Think- 
ers, and Reformers,” “Champions of 

the Church,” etc.. ete. 
Mandsomely bound in red cloth, 36.50: 
in leather, red edges, $9.50; in 
morocco, gilt edges, 310.50. 

Readers of THE TRUTH SEEKER know the circumstances 
under which this work was written. The last words 
penned bythe great author were for the fourth volume 
which was neatly completed at his death, and which wil! 
now contain an account of his world-lamented death and 
burial. Mı. Bennett was a very patient and faithful 
chronicler of the habits and customs Of te different peo. 
ples of the many places he® visited, The every-day 
Ife of all nations is laid before the reader by one who has 
visited them and beheld them with his own eyes. Par- 


Christian countries, much to the detriment of the latter 
The work isa 


Freethinker’s History of the World. 


This work and “A TRUTH SEEKER IN EUROPE” 


worth it is a memento of one of the greatest Freethinkers 
the world has known—of one who ranks with Voltaire 
and Paine in the force and clearnessof his writings. 
Address 7428 IRUIH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, 
New York city. 
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i ` WITH BOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
-By SAMUEL P, PUTNAM. 
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ANOTHER GREAT WORK 


JESUS. CHRIST A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Christianity. 


Transcribed by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and Ohemist of the Royal Institution, 
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LADIES’ MAGNETIO JACKET. Price, $18, 


and that your ailments can be eradicated without the aia of MEDIOIN. 
THE AOME OF PERFECTION: f 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in| Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
Pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
flicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of ‘years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring ail the 
time, never found but temporary relief. 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a gure cure, 


eg a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 
WITHOUT MEDICIN. 


THE 
EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
OURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
letter or in person free of charge. Bend 
for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Address all communications to 


1 DR. L. TENNEY, 


yy ) | « 471 West Madison Street, 
A 


Chicago, ll. 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convince! that ourclaims are correct in every particular, 
THESE APPLIANOES ARE 


One Week. 


OINOINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 


Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882, 
DR. L. TENNEY-—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter Just received; also 
the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD TREM 
On. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hav since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, E. J. K. 


This lady rəports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application: The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


I hav 


Since put- 
I would, there- 


Yours respectfully, 
WM. H. OLEMMER, 
No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 


timé eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who-.had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 


Aas Manar oniwio bad haan told spat-nothing but the knife would Arend per life, and the chances | 


were as 9 to 1 against recovery. In four mont) è ecuy W DES HVL EKUN A UONO V: 
medicin since putting on the appliances. Oonsult us when your physician tells you he can do nothinog 
3 ltw ay you. 
DOE YONE TID BAS T SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping,jall of whom declared that I had an Ovarian Tumor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 
operation, when my attention was called to the Sureka Magnetic Appltances. Asa drowning man 
will catch at a straw, so did I catch ai this faint hopeofacure. Four months ago I purchased a'suit of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease, my pains became less from day to day, until now I am 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
before were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. Iremain, 
Gratefully yours, Maus. MARY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores, 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - $ 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts - = + 6.00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts,- - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances,each, .- - 5.00 
Leg Belts, each, -- - = 4,00 
Knee Caps, each, - = = §.00 
Wristlets, each, =- - «© L50 
Sleeping Caps, - - - - 4.00 
Ladies Jacket - - += 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - - - 15.00 
Superfine Insoles, - - - 1.00 


Children’s garments upon application. 


Any of the above garments sent toany address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. Ifyou are uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yot we will 
guarantee that the magneticquality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market, will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. AN of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and all other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scientific 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


sont ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifle higher 
than ordinary clothing. 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we Will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL OOMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


Ares“ tor turther informatica, DR. L. TENNEY, 
4 411 West Madison Btreet, Chicago, Ill, 


Marriage and Divorce, 


By R. D. Westbrook, D D, LL.B, 
Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?” 


CONTENTS: 
Tho True Ideal of Marriage. 
Free Love. 
The History of Marriage. 
The Old Testament Divorce Law. 
The New Testament on Divorce. 
Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
Rational Deđuctions from Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better than Cu‘ e. 
Price, 60 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. For sal- 
at this office. 


88 Clinton Place, New,York. 


“ANTICHRIST.” 


Proving conclusivily that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST 
Bis birth, life, trial, execution, ete.—is a myth. 
TRUTH SEEKER Otice. 
33 Clinton Place, New Yor}. 


EVERY LIBERAL SHOULD 
POSSESS 


THE LIBERAL BYMN-BOOK.—150 Beautiful Songs: 
of Liberty and Freethought. Read and sing them 
at Home. Read and sing them at Meetings. Teach 
them to the children. Price 25 cents. 


DIANA.—Evolution in Marriage. The Higher Law. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and cured. Price 25 cents. 


BURNZ’ FONIO SHORTHAND.—A complete Self-In- 
structor in the art of Verbatim Reporting, Price 
$1. Send for circulars, 


THE SPELLING REFORM—And How td Help it 
Price 10 cents. 


The above works sent promptly on receipt of price. 
Address THE TRUTH shkKER 
83 Olinton Place, N. Y. 


Man.—Whence and: Whither. 


By R. B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., 

Author of ‘The Bible.—Whence and What ? 

About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion ot many collateral questions, from a 
rationalistic standpoint. 

1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
88 Clinton Place. New York. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


Price. $2.00, 
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Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua- 
ble. 80 found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 800 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.60, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid, Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It 
will beaefit all.— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian 
instructor, or clefgyman.—Argonout. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Bosion, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
EENAA Sarong and obstinate diseases that hav 

affied the skill of all other physicians HEAL a 


specialty. Such treated successfully 
THYSELF 


without an instance of failure. 
DR. FruLOWws 


lyr48 Mention this paper. 
is a regularly educat- 


ed and legally quali- 
fied physician, and 
the most successful 
as his practice will 
prove. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseases 
of the Sexual OT- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
BPER MATORNHGA 
and IMPOTENCY 
as the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
% sexual excesses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
night emissions py 
dreams, ]oss of sexual 
power,rendering mar- 


riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDIOIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his ‘‘ Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R. P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J.,and say Where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” 1ya8 
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Gems of Chonght. 


LOVE begets love, kindness begets kindness, sym- 
pathy begets sympathy, and good deeds, even though 
small and simple in their character, draw forth g20d 
deeds from all who witness them and are brought 
under their influence.—D. M. Bennett. 


SCIENCE and criticism hav raised the veil of the 
Mosaic cosmogony and revealed to us the physical 
origin of man. We see that, instead of being cre- 
ated out of the dust of the earth by divine fiat, he 
has in al? probability been evolved out of it by a pro- 

_cess of development through a series of intermediate 
The discovery is, of course, unspeakably 


forms. 
momentous. Among other things it seems to open to 
us a new view of morality, and one which, if it is 
verified by further investigation, can hardly fail to 
produce a great change in philosophy. Supposing 
that man has ascended from a lower animal] form, 
there appears to be ground at least for 3urmising 
that vice, instead of being a diabolical inspiration, 
or a mysterious element of human nature, is the 
remnant of the lower animal, not yet eliminated; 
while virtue is the effort, individual and collectiv, by 
which that remnant is being gradually worked off, 
—Goldwin Smith. 

ALL presumption of death’s being the destruction 
of living beings must go upon supposition that they 
are compounded and 80 discerptible. But since con- 
sciousness is a single and indivisible power, it should 
seem that the subject in which it resides must beso 
too. For were the motlon of any particle of matter 
absolutely ore and indivisible, 80 as that it should 
imply a contradiction to suppose part of this motion 
to exist and part not to exist, í. e., part of this matter 
to move and part to be at rest, then its power of mo- 
tion would be indivisible; and so also would the 
subjecs in which the power inheres, namely, the par- 
ticle of matter; for if this could be divided into two 
one part might be moved and the other at rest 
which is contrary to the supposition.—Butler's Anal- 
ogy. 

By some Weare told that the soul is immaterial and 
that, by reason of its immateriality, it cannot die. 
How can human beings, professing to hav cultivated 
their understandings, be content to repeat, and rest 
in, such wretched inanities as these ? at best but the 
convulsiv fiounderings of an intellect out of itsdepth, 
deluding itself into the belief that'it has grasped an 
idea, when it has only got hold of word. ‘That the 
immaterial must of necessity be immortal seems to 
us an unmeaning assertion on a Matter of which we 
know absolutely nothing. Of the nature of the soul, 
science has taught us indeed little—far too little to 
allow us to decide and dogmatize; but honesty must 
admit that the little it has taught us all points to 
an Opposit conclusion. Alas! for the spirit’s immor- 
tal trust, if it rested on such scholastic technicalities 
as these.— IV. R. Greg. 


MORE destroyed than thus, 
We should be quite abolished and expire. 
What fear we then? What doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire? which, to the hight enraged, 
Will either quite consume us, and reduce 
To nothing, this essential; happier far 


‘nan, miserable, to hav eternal being; 
Or, if our oubstames by tudvod dlriuv, 


And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 
On this side nothing. . . . 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge! 
— Milton. 


THE boat sailing up the Nile expands its white and 
polnted wings; the sailors chant a plaintiv song; the 
waters bubble around us as we glide past the tombs 
and temples of the bygone days. The men are 
dead and the gods are dead. Naught but their 
memories rematn. Where now is Osiris, who came 
down upon earth out of love for man, who was killed 
by the malice of the Evil One, who rose agaln from 
the grave and became the judge of the dead? Where 
now is Isis the mother, with the child Horus in hey 
lap? They are dead; they are gone tothe land of 
the shades. To-morrow, Jehovah [or Yaveh, or 
* whatever title suits you ’’], you and your son will be 
with them.—Reade’s Martyrdom of Man. 


Son of the morning, rise! approach you here! 

Come—but molest not yon defenseless urn; 

Look on this spot~a nation’s sepulcher! 

Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer burn, 

Even gods must yield—religions take their turn. 

[was Jove’s—’tis Mohammed’s—and other creeds 

Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 

Valnly his incense soars, his victim bleeds; 

Poor child of doubt and death, whose hope is built 
on reeds. — Byron's Athens. 


HAPPINESS is not what we are to look for. Our 
place is to be true to the best which we know, to seek 
that and do that; and if, by “virtue its own reward,” 
be meant that the good man cares only to continue 
good, desiring nothing more, itis a true and noble 
saying. But if virtue be valued because it is politic, 
because in pursuit of lt will be found most enjoy- 
ment and fewest sufferings, then it is not noble any 
more, and it is turning truth into a lie.—Emerson. 


I RATER think that the whole man is of some uni- 
form composition; and that the property of percep- 
tion, as well as those other powers that are termed 
mental, is the result (whether necessary or not) of such 
an organized structure as that of the brain; conse- 
quently, that the whole man becomes extinct at 
death, and that we hav no hope of surviving the 
grave, but what [heaven save the mark!) is derived 
from the scheme of revelation.— Priestley. 


THAT the leadersof the anti-theological movement 
in the present day are immoral, nobody but the 
most besotted fanatic would insinuate; no candid 
antagonist would deny that some of them are, in 
every respect, the very best of men. The fearless 
love of truth is usually accompanied by other high 
qualities; and nothing could be more unlikely than 
that natures disposed to virtue. trained under good 
influences, peculiarly sensitiv to opinion and 
guarded by intellectual tastes, would lapse into 
vice as soon as the traditional sanction was rə- 
moved.— Goldwin Smith’s Lectures and Essays. 

WHEN you build a house, you put on one brick at 
atime. When going a Journey you take but one step 


ata time, so you must progress in the spirit world. 
— Cerenos. 


Please cut this petition out, attach it to a blank sheet of paper, sign your “ Odds and Gnd 
è . . + 
name and address to it, get all your friends and neighbors to do the same, and s 
then send it to this office. : = 
(1) AN humble boy, with shining-pail, went gladly 
singing down the dale, to where the cow with the 
brindle tail on clover her palate did régale. An 
humble bee did gally sail far over the soft and 
shadowy Vale, to where the boy with the shining 
pail was milking the cow with a brindle tail. (2) 
The bee sat down on the cow’s left ear; her heels 
flew up through the atmosphere—and through the 
leaves of the chestnut hough the boy is cheerily 
soaring now. 


AN eccentric minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, in Ohlo, was once preaching in a very high 
pulpit. He was sailing along in his discourse, all 
eyes upon him, when suddenly he disappeared be- 
hind the barricade, causing the necks of the congre- 
gation to be stretched in pursuit of him. He soon 
came in sight again, and explained his absence by 
saying: “I Just dropped my false teeth, and was 
looking for them. Thank God, when we get to 
heaven we will not need false teeth.” 


A PETITION FOR STATE SECULARIZATION. 


To the Honorable Senators and Members of the House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress : 


A republican form of government being based on liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, as both means and end, involves the separation of Church and State, 
whose union is the worst form of class-legislation and the most infallible sign of 
arbitrary power. A house divided against itself cannot stand. The institutions 
of this Commonwealth should be made homogeneous throughout, Impartial 
protection of all citizens in their equal rights and liberties, by encouraging the 
free movement of mind, promotes the establishment of truth in whatever direc- 
tion. Any infringement by government of this absolute equality of its citizens 
is the parent of manifold evil, a national crime committed’ against that natural 
“justice ” which, as the Constitution declares, this government was founded to 
“establish.” Sp 

And yet, though the first amendment to the Constitution of the United: 
States says, “ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” there does exist a union of Church and 
State, which gives to Christianity moral and material aid, and so proscribes 
other religions and forms of belief and unbelief, while taxing these also for the 
support of that special religion. 

The ways in which this old alliance between Church and State still survives 
among us are: 

1. Recognition of God and Christianity in State Constitutions. 

2. Exemption of Church property from taxation. 

3. Appropriations of public money for sectarian purposes. 

4. Religious exercises, as the reading of the Bible, etc., in the public schools, 

5. Laws enforcing the observance of the Sabbath on the authority of the 
Bible. 

6. Religious test-oaths in courts of justice and on instalment into office. 

7. Chaplaincies in the Legislature, the Army, and the Navy. 

8. Fast and Thanksgiving Proclamations, which contain theological ideas 
that may or may not be acceptable to the citizen. 

9. The vague and indeterminate sense in which the words civil and sac red 
are used when applied to the marriage contract; and the appeal to God or the 
Holy Scriptures by some of the states, as the final authority on marriage. 

10. Making morality subject to church dogma, by describing it as Chris- 
tian, instead of natural, morality. 

11. The license rather than liberty given to religion by the first amendment 
to the United States Constitution, by forbidding Congress to make any law 
“ prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” which means, really, “ the free exercise ” 
of whatever anyone chooses to call “ religion.” 

_ The necessity for this separation of Church and State is more apparent now 
than ever before, because of the still greater diversity of religious beliefs, the 
many forms of dissent from the religion which receives State patronage, and the 
growing signs of sectarian strife and ambition in the arena of politics. And 
emphasis needs to be given to the fact that the union of Church and State is 
a great hindrance to the employment of right methods in dealing with many questions 
of reform now demanding attention. And most essential is it at all times, and 
especially iu the present, in order to secure for the law its due respect and 
observance, that the people’s representatives should exhibit the strictest fidelity 
to their trusts by following the law in its letter and spirit. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that immediate action be taken by the 
law-making power to bring into harmony the theory and practice of our govern- 
ment in making the following principle a part of the fundamental law of the 
land by amendment to the United States Constitution: 

The total separation of Church and State, by prohibiting Congress or 
any State, County, Municipality, or Township from enacting any law that 
infringes the rights of conscience, or favors any practices in the name of 
religion, or of aught else, that interfere with private right or the public 
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LATE excavations at Pompeii hav unveiled still 
another Venus, and the market is now pretty well 
supplied with the unblushing goddess. This par- 
ticular one was in the attitude of crouching, as if 
looking for a hairpin, or mending arip in her apron, 
and the scuiptor was evidently occupied with his 
subject when Vesuvius tipped over the ash barrel on 
the city. His body was in the work-shop near by, 
and a cingulum was still grasped in his hand. The 
account don’t say whether it was loaded or not, but 
probably not, as the heat must hav caused it to go 
off. A pabulum was on a bench close by, badly co- 
agulated by the scoria. i 


“ PEARL,” dear, you hav got us. If you had in- 
quired the price of string beans, or the probable g 
winner of the Derby, we might hav given you the 
desired information. If you had requested us toin- 
form you of the price of bustles, or the way to liv on 
sixty cents a week, we might hav groped around 
in our clothes and gladdened your heart with an 
answer; but when you ask us if the color in a ninety- 
five cent balmoral is liable to run, we are compelled 
to hang our heads and giv it up. We will tell you 
one thing, though. Something inside of a red petti- 
coat is liable to run if a gentleman cow ever takes a 
cursory glance at it. Don’t forget this, 


A MINISTER of the gospel who once journeyed on- 
horseback through Virginia in the antebellum days, 
tells this story: Overtaking an old negro man on 
the road, and feeling in the mood for a chat with the 
old man, he slowed his horse to keep pace with him, 
when the following dialog ensued: ‘Do you liv 
about here?” ‘Yes, massa, I belongs to Colonel 
H—. He lib’bout two miles from yer.” ‘It isa 
beautiful country. Are the people about here relig» 
ious?” ‘Yes, massa, dey is powerful sight of ’lig- 
ions ’bout yer. Dere is Baptises, Mefodesses, Pres- 
byteriums, and some Quakers.”’ ‘Well, what rə- 
ligion did you choose!’”’ ‘Oh, laws, massa, I ain’t 
no ’ligion at all—I’s jest ole ’Pis:opel.’’ 


OLD Abner was a money lender, and the stingiest 
man in his county. Ab. charged not only the legal 


rate of interest, but a good deal more when he had 
a chance for it. One evening Abner attended a re- 


vival meeting less than a thousand miles from 
Jamestown, where the appeals of the preacher and 
the confessions of various members of the flock so 
worked upon his feelings that he concluded he must 
get up and giv his testimony. ‘Brothers and sis- 
ters,” old Abner commenced, rubbing his big, bony 
hands together in a hesitating sort of way, “I 
hardly know wha-a-a-t t-to Say thi-i-is evening.” A 
profound silence succeeded the sentence, when some 
one from the rear part of the house yelled out in 
thunder tones: “Say ten per cent, Abner!” Old 
Abner sank back into his seat for once completely 
crushed. 


“My boy,” said the Sunday-school superintendent 
toa small urchin, ‘‘ What is your name?” ‘* Dunno 
nothin’ ’bout it,” he answered. ‘Oh, yes, you dol 
You know your catechism, I am sure,” said the su. 
perintendent, encouragingly. ‘Now, what’s your 
name, M. or N.?'’ ‘Guess it’s M.” ‘Oh, no, it 
can’t be M.” “Then I‘kinder think it’s N.” “No; 
itis neither M. nor N.” ‘Well, then, ’t ain’t neither 
of’em!” ‘You are right, so far,” the patient super. 
intendent replied. ‘‘Now complete your good be» 
ginning by telling me what your name really is!” 
“ Hain’t got no name!” ‘Dear, dear! How ex- 
tremely ungrammatical. I wonder if it is Logan?” 
thought the superintendent; and he added aloud, 
“What do your little playmatescall you?” ‘“Buttsy! 
Gimme one ’o them pictur cards?’ Thesuperinten+ 
dent sadly shook his head. ‘Yer won’t hey? Then 
I’m durn ’f I don’t go right home ’n bust open my 
mite-chest ’n spend every red cent what’s in it fer 
miggles ’n chewin’-terbacker!’’ The next Sunday 
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“í By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ?” 


T. ©. Leuanp, Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: “ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 
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tied upinaknot. Mama him spreads across her 
lap, Despite his bitter tears, And warms with apple- 
sprout or Straps, The wax that’s in his ears, Ah, 
bitter day! ah, bitter thought! With fruit and strap 
to grapple; He bitter learns he hadn’t ought To bit 
a bitter apple. Pernicious fruit! earth's earliest 
curse! Of that forbidden tree, Which first brought ’ 
death—and some things worse—And all our mls-e- 
ree! If Eve, whose wicked heart had sure. No rudi- 
ment of truth in it, Had kept heaven’s first injJunc- 
tion pure, And never stuck her tooth in it, She ne’er 
had shunned the passer-by, Nor in the fig-leaves 
hovered, To hide her nakedness, nor I, Thus had 
mine all uncovered! Oh, plague of god and god- 
dess! Apple of Discord, now we know What mean- 
ing inthy rod is! We touch—we taste—at once it 
turns To ashes on the lip; Thy limb is cut and 
quickly burns its blisters on—ker zip! O bitter 
fruit, forbear, forbear! I feel thee in my—bosom|! 
There’s naught but danger lurketh there, From 
ground sprout up to blossom. We touch— we taste 
—the pleasure’s gone; The apron-pain hegins— 
across the cruel knee we’re drawn, And oh—gee- 
whillitins! 
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lotes and Clippings. 


Rozerr BUCHANAN, the novelist, thinks that 
America possesses in Walt Whitman the most 
original poet in the world, the noblest soldier 
in Sherman, the profoundest philosophic phys- 
iologist in Draper, and: the grontest humorist 


in Mark Twain. 


Tr is said by the New York Star that a gen- 
eral exodus of gentiles from Utah is contem- 
plated unless Congress takes some immediate 
The courts are in the 
hands of the Mormons, and even the legislature 
and all the machinery of the government are 


steps for their relief. 


under their control. 


THe law about the admission of the Chinese 
is so rigidly enforced on the Pacific coast, says 
the Sun, that a Chinaman resident in San Fran- 
cisco found, on going across the line into 
British America, that he could not get back 
without making the journey to China and re- 
turn, in order to obtain a certificate that he was 


a merchant, and not a laborer. 


Tue story, of rather doubtful accuracy, is 
told by the Rev. Dr. Prime that in Albany, the 
subject for signing petitions being under re- 
mark, a man bet that he could get the signa- 
tures of ten highly respected residents to a 
paper asking Gov. Dix to hang one of the 


leading clergymen. He won without difficulty, 


as not one of the signers insisted on reading 


the document. 


Tae Rev. Dr. 


of the employer, and of the employer to think 
of the interest of the workman. The solution 


“Of the problém, he says, is quite within the] ii 
Now let 


power of the Christian employer. 
some Christian employer put this scheme in 
operation under the direction of the Rev. Dr. 
Gladden. 


' From the Atlanta Constitution: She had just 
joined the church, and was reading a mission- 
ary paper after meeting hours. ‘‘John,” said 
she, looking up anxiously, “I hav just given 
a quarter for home mission purposes. I 
hardly know the difference between home and 
foreign missions. Please tell me which one 
Id better patronize.” ‘That depends on your 
inclinations, my dear.” ‘‘ What do they do?” 
“Do? Why, they say that the home mission- 
aries liv upon the people.” ‘Yes; and the 
foreign ones?” ‘‘ Here the process is reversed, 
and the people liv on the missionaries, if they 
are fat enough.” 


Nerruer an Ecumenical Conference of Meth- 
odism nor a Pan-Presbyterian Council, says a 
religious paper, ‘‘ need aspire toa cable notice; 
but if they would only get into a wrangle, and 
hav a few theologians knocked down, they 
would rise to the dignity which would entitle 
their doings to be cabled across the ocean.” It 
is to be presumed, then, that the people of 
Europe hav heard of the recent church mest- 
ing in Paterson, N. J., where ‘members 
jumped around and on the seats and called 
each other liars and hypocrits,” and where “a 
few theologians” were only prevented from 
being “knocked down” by the intervention of 
the police. 


Tue Boston Herald has these remarks: A 
clerical friend, who says that his “‘ calling and 
his convictions” forbid him to vote for Cleve- 
land, while his standard of public morality 
equally prevents him from supporting Blaine, 
asks us, “‘ What shall Ido?” There is but one 
alternativ. You must either vote for St. John 
or “take to the woods.” But before you de- 
cide to throw your vote away, or to lose it, we 
advise that you prayerfully consider the prac- 
tical question as to what this country wants of 
a president for the next four years, and what 
his powers and duties will be. And your med- 
itations may be helped by remembering that 
when the Lord was looking for a king for his 
chosen people, he found David, “a man after 
his own heart.” If he had been looking for a 
preacher, he doubtless would hav picked out 
a different kind of man. 


Gladden thinks it must be 
possible to shape the organization of our in- 
dustries in such a way that it shall be the daily 
habit of the workman to think of the interest 


ern town, according to the Newman Herald, 
after the jurors had completed the week’s work, 
was, we dare say, unparalleled in this country. 


speak for Jesus, and the oldest member of 
the body led in fervent prayer. This is one of 


that sort of juries who bring in a verdict of 
“ hereditary visitation of God ” when a man 
follows the example of his father and breaks 


his neck while drunk. 
Oncz, in a small Connecticut village, remarks 
the Flushing Journal, a number of habitues of 


the tavern were surprised to see Deacon J—. 


enter the barroom where they were sitting. 
The deacon was a churchman and 2 prohibi- 
tionist. He observed the inquiring looks of 
his fellow-townsmen, and, to do him justice, 
looked embarrassed—he blushed and the evi- 
dence of embarrassment mantled his entire 
countenance, particularly his nose. ‘‘John,” 
said he to the bartender, ‘you may giv mea 
glass of water, and just put a spoonful of 
sugar in it.” Observing that the interest in 
his actions was lessening, the worthy deacon, 
growing bolder, remarked: ‘John, just fill 


that up with whisky und make a kind of beer 
That is the kind of a prohibitionist he 


of it.” 
was. 


LABOUCHERE, of London Truth, says that in 
St. Paul’s, London, whither he went to hear 
Canon Liddon preach, one choirman went fast 
asleep immediately, and about the middle of 


the sermon another had gone off. On the 


other side was a choirman fast asleep. The 
boys were in the greatest disorder, one lying 
almost across his companion, his neck hang- 


ing over him, in a dead sleep. His friend 


would not arouse him, but kept awake till he 
The 


awoke and then went to sleep himself. 
boys opposit were more lively, but not devout. 
One was making Punch and Judy with his sur- 
plice, another sucked candy, another had a 
scent-squirt, while a fourth was engaged in 
manufacturing little paper things, and trying 
to get them to stand up on his bench, to the 
great delight of the rest. 


Tue latest evangelists are two men and a 
girl, all negroes. They speak the dialect of 
the southern plantation too richly to hav long 
been at the North, and their garments are 
about as flappy and grotesque as any ever worn 
on the stage by imitation Africans. The men 
carry and play on fiddles, while the girl taps 
and shakes a tambourine, and all sing camp- 
meeting airs. They range themselvs at the 
edge of the sidewalk, and with voices and in- 
struments quickly call together crowd. Then 
their exhorter delivers a brief but very ani- 
mated harang, and a second hymn is sung, 
with interpolated hallelujahs and amens. The 
services last no more than ten minutes, and 
are followed by a collection, the girl passing 
her tambourine for coins. Religion, so to 
speak, makes queer bedfellows. 


We copy the following from the Spectator: 
“The British Association at Montreal was 
greatly moved on Tuesday by a telegram from 
Sydney, couched in these words: ‘Caldwell 
finds monotremes viviparous, mesoblastic 
ovum.’ That does not seem to outsiders to be 
an epoch-making message; but it is explained 
by the scientific to signify that Mr. Caldwell, a 
physiologist of adequate knowledge, has dis- 
covered that the lowest known mammal, the 
duck-billed platypus, lays eggs like a bird, 
though it subsequently suckles its young, and 
that the structure of the egg is analagous to 
that of reptils. Consequently, a high proba- 
bility arises that all mammals, including man, 
descend from reptils, instead of from amphibia, 
as has recently been imagined; and the Dar- 
winian physiologists are shunted on to a new 
line, and must study the pedigree of reptils as 
the possible channels through which progres- 
siv life descended with a quite new interest. 
The discovery is of value, though it helps lit- 
tle toward the ultimate question—the origin of 
life on the planet. The existence of progres- 
siv energy in the original germ is not the less 
wonderful because it was developed first 


+ 


A RECENT scene in the jury room of a West- 


Sending for Judge Harris and calling {in the 
bailiff, they held an experience meeting. Ev- 
ery member of the Grand Jury was a professed 
Christian, only one of whom was not a mem- 
ber of some church. Each one had a word to 


through reptils, instead of amphibia. How 


did it come there at all ?” 

Or the controversy over the Rev. Dr. Wood- 
row’s address on Evolution, the South Aflantic 
Presbyterian (Charlotte, N. C.) says: ‘“ We will 
briefly state that Dr. Woodrow’s position is 
that we are not to seek for harmonies between 
science and the Bible, but the absence of con- 
tradiction. The subject matter of the Bible 
and science are so entirely different that there 
is no room for harmony; and if an apparent 
contradiction emerges, it isto be removed by 
our seeking the error that caused it, which is 
generally the error of our making one of these 
revelations of God’s thoughts to transcend its 
subject matter, and of our taking fancied con- 
clusions of our own from one of these depart- 
ments of knowledge to the other, without any 
warrant in reason or revelation. This position 
is established by forcible arguments and illus- 
trations. Itis impregnable. In establishing 
it he saves Christian apologists the mortifica- 
tion of their successiv retreats from a position 
of hostility to this, that, and the other discov- 
eries of science made from the time of Calvin 
to the present day.” 


Tue late Secretary Folger, while on the 
bench of the Court of Appeals, expressed a 
wish that the divorce laws of every state of the 


Union should conform to those of the com- 
monwealth of New York, which he regarded as 
Prior to 
any conformation, the divorce enactments of 


excellent, but that was impossible. 
this state will hav to be made more liberal. 
nineteenth century. Look at France. 
law ever placed on a statute book. 
causes are numerous, comprising adultery, 


abandonment, cruelty of action and language, 
obloquy when thrown upon a married partner, 


legal profession, habitual drunkenness, con- 


tinued abuse of the members of either part- 


ner’s family, which protects mothers-in-law, 
and injury by moral outrage, calumny, and in- 
sult; in fine, such causes as make life un- 
happy. France disregarded all ecclesiastical 
opposition in looking to the well-being of her 
people, and marked her chivalrous devotion to 
the rightsof women. It would be well if some 
of our American legislators and clergymen 
would find in the example of France that in- 
creasing humanity which should characterize 
this age.— Mercury. 

Tue desire for the championship of any pro- 
fession in which a person may engage is a 
commendable one, and seems to be universal. 
Of course everyone has heard of Sullivan, the 
champion pugilist; Hanlan, the champion 
oarsman; Talmage, the champion prayer-and- 
dance artist; Joe Cook, the champion liar, and 
F. B. Livezey, the champion crank. The death 
of the Rev. J. H. Brooks (colored), of Wash- 
ington, has brought to light the fact not gen- 
erally known, that he was the champion bap- 
tizer. For many years it was the boast of ad- 
mirers of one Rev. Jasper that he could im- 
merse more candidates for baptism in a given 
length of time than any Baptist preacher in 
the country. On one occasion, however, some 
two years ago, Brother Brooks, after a suc- 
cessful revival at his church, immersed fifty- 
six peoplein one hour and sixteen minutes, 
beating the Rev. Jasper’s best record. The 
feat becoming known to the Jasper people, 
they lost their temper, and some of them 
charged that all had not been fair. One story 
was that some of Brother Brooks’s male candi- 
dates had practiced in the water before the 
day, in order to help Brother Brooks beat the 
Rev. Jasper’s time; while another story was 
that Brother Brooks did not observe the 
proper formula in every case; that it was only 
to the first candidate that he said, ‘‘I baptize 
you in the,” etc., and to the others only added 
as each came up, ‘“‘Same to you,” and gave 
them the plunge, thereby saving much time. 
It is to the credit of the Rev. Jasper, however, 
that he never countenanced these charges, but 
always conceded to Brother Brooks the best 
record as the immerser of fifty-six candidates 
in one hour and sixteen minutes. 


They are out of line with the people of the 
That 
republic has decreed the most liberal divorce 
The 


penal servitude, imprisonment for theft, ex- 
pulsion from the army and navy for dishonor- 
able conduct, cheating, disbarration from the 


dlews of the Week. 


THE prospect of either peace or an armistice 
in China i is reported. 


PENNSYLVANIA Greenbackers are holding 
their state convention this week. 


Sce the outbreak of the cholera epidemic 
in Italy there hav been 9,480 deaths from the 
disease in that country. 


THE committee on expenditures in the 
United States department of justice report that 
over $4,000,000 was fraudulently taken from 
the government by the Star Route men. 


Tue National Labor Party held a county 
convention in this city on the 29th, and 
adopted a platform, one of the planks of which 
favored baseball in Central Park on Sunday. 


A New Yorx girl named Carrie Welton was 
frozen to death last week while making the 
ascent of Long’s Peak, in Colorado. The 
mountain has an altitude of 14,436 feet, and 
Miss Welton was overtaken by a snow-storm 
when near its summit. 


Miss*Daisy Perrin, of 832 Hancock street, 


Brooklyn, had not been able to rise from her 


bed for eight weeks until Capt. Pendleton, of 
an ocean steamer, spent an hour at her bed- 
side, said to hav been occupied in prayer. 
Miss Perrin is now doing quite well. 


Tux negotiations between the printers’ union 
and the New York Tribune are off again. Re- 
port says that Mr. Reid conceded everything 
the printers asked for, and then made stipu- 
lations on his part that totally nullified all of 
theirs. The boycotting of the Tribune will 
continue. 


Praxurs were. offered in the churches at Pe- 
tersburg, Va., last Sunday, for rain, which is 
badly needed in that region, on account of the 
damaging effect the protracted drouth has had 
on the crops. If a local shower should be ob- 
served in that vicinity between now and 
Christmas, everyone will know what influences 
brought it about. 


Ar a meeting of Liberals held at Brussels 
Sept. 28th for the purpose of arranging a plat- 
form to oppose the Education law, M. Goblet, 
in an address, suggested that when the Lib- 
erals should gain power they should use the 
immense wealth of the religious bodies to pro- 
mote popular education, and that the Liberal 
motto be, ‘Separation of church and state.” 
M. Goblet was loudly cheered. 


Tue Rev. R. H. Morris, pastor of the Col- 
ored Methodist church at New Brighton, O., 
was in Youngstown one day last week in search 
of three missing members of his congregation. 
One of these was a young man, and the others 
were young ladies of the ages of 15 and 20. 
The trio had disappeared together. The young 
man was a coachman, and having heard of the 
numerous elopements among his profession, 
he desired to beat the record, and ran away 
with the two girls. 


Tue first instance of the cremation of a 
priest in Italy occurred the other day in Milan. 
The Rev. Don Giovanni Sartorio had left in- 
structions by his will that bis body should be 
burnt, and had disposed that in case of non- 
compliance with his wishes the heirs should 
forfeit the inheritance. As soon as this be- 
came known the eleven priests who had been 
retained to perform the funeral services re- 
turned their fees, and the priest’s remains 
were committed to the flames unaccompanied 
by any Christian rite. 2 


Cart. Lavınia Cxieceert, Lieut. Mattie 
Adams, and Privates Michael McKernan, 
Alexander Smith, Ebenezer Willis, and Michael 
Kollyer, of the Brooklyn branch of the Salva- 
tion Army, were tried last week before Justice 
Walsh for holding services in the City Hall 
square without a permit. Justice Walsh ren- 
dered a decision on the 29th, finding them 
guilty of being public nuisances. They were 
driven to Raymond-street jail in the Black 
Maria, carrying satchels and bundles of cloth- 
ing in their hands, in anticipation of a long 
imprisonment, 
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Communications. 


Salvation. 
A LECTURE DELIVERED BY C. B. REYNOLDS BEFORE THE LATE 
FREETHINEERS’ CONVENTION. 


. We realize the deep reverence Christians entertain 
for the Bible, and would not wantonly excite their 
wrath or prejudice. If the Christians’ faith is 
founded on truth, they hav every reason to rejoice, 
and none to fear, for the more that which is truth is 
dissected, examined, and investigated, the more 
clear, bright, and beautiful it appears. We make 
war only on error, the usurpations of the church, and 
those doctrins that are adverse to progress and the 
best interests of humanity. Experience proves those 
qualifications most worthy of admiration in Christians 
are never the consequences of Bible teaching or the 
fruits of Christianity. ` 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher in a recent sermon de- 
clared: “ If the works of the devil hav anywhere had 
an illustrious exposition, it has been in the history of 
the externalities of the Christian church. It is the 
history of quarrels without number, of hatings, sus- 
picions, backslidings, and fiendish malignity; and all 
in the name of Jesus.” 

Christians claim that God created Adam and Eve, 
and pronounced them very good, although they did 
not know the difference between good and evil. God 
placed them in a garden where knowledge grew on 

_ trees, and forbade their eating of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge, lest they should become like gods, and 
know good from evil. Satan inspired them with a 
desire for wisdom. While unable to discern between 
good and evil, they ate of the fruit, attained knowl- 
edge, and by that one act damned all their posterity, 
millions of millions, to the horrible, eternal tortures 
of hell fire. 

After four thousand years God put in effect the 
promised scheme of salvation. This consisted in hav- 
ing his son, a God co-equal with himself, die by cru- 
cifixion, to satisfy his wrath against mankind, and 
open up a way by which all might be saved. Chris- 
tians all agree that by and through this Christ is the 
sole hope of salvation. They tell us Jesus died, 
poured out his precious blood to save our souls from 
hell. But if we are to believe the New Testament, 
Christ never shed his blood cn the cross, or anywhere 
else. Crucifixion was in no sense a bloody death. 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary (a standard orthodox author- 
ity) says: 

“ He was watched according to custom by a party of four 
soldiers with their centurion, Whose express office was to pre- 
vent the stealing of the body. This was necessary from the 
lingering character of the death, which sometimes did not 


supervene even for three days, and was at last the result of 
gradual benumbing and starvation.” 


John alone of the evangelists makes mention of 
any blood at the crucifixion: 

“ But when they came to Jesus, and saw that he was dead 
already, they brake not his legs; but one of the soldiers with 
& spear pierced his side, and forthwith came there out blood 
and water” (John xix, 33, 34). 

How could a dead man shed his blood? Yet ac- 
cording to the New Testament no blood was shed 
by Jesus until he was dead. 

THE SIN OF -UNBELIEF. 

Is it any more wicked for us to doubt the incredi- 
ble than it was for the disciples? They were with 
him, heard his teachings, saw his miracles, and yet 
not one of them believed Jesus ever would rise from 
the dead. (Read Mark xvi, 9-14). 

It is a remarkable fact that Christ never promised 
salvation to any but Jews. Sending out his disciples, 
he expressly commanded them not to go near the 
gentiles, “ but go rather to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel” (Matt. x, 5, 6). He declared, “I am not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel ” 
(Matt. xv, 24). 

If the testimony of Christ is true, God never in- 
tended any but Jews should be saved. Christ took 
every care to prevent any but Jews being saved: 

“ And he said unto them, Unto you it is given to know the 
mystery of the kingdom of God, but unto them that are with- 
out, all these things are done in parables. That seeing they 
may see, and not perceive; and hearing they may hear, and not 


understand; Jest at any time they should be converted, and 
their sins be forgiven them” (Mark iv, 11). 


According to the New Testament, not until eight 
years after Christ, finding the Jews would not accept 
salvation by Jesus, did the apostles turn to the gen- 
tiles. And we read how astonished and indignant 
were all the Christians, that gentiles should be al- 
lowed any part or share in Christ or salvation. 
(Read the account in the tenth chapter of Acts.) 

ARE IDIOTS ALL SAVED ? 

Shall we dwell with them forever in heaven? If 
80, how very lucky are those born idiotic! If not, 
where is the justice, love, and mercy of God bring- 
ing into existence beings damned to hell tortures for 
all eternity, who never could, by any possibility, help 
themselvs or comply with the conditions. For the 
gentle, pitying savior declared: “He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned” (Mark xvi, 16). This is clear, 
positiv, unmistakable, not who livs right, but who 


believes right shall be saved. Christians insist that 
Wwe cannot be saved without faith, but this faith must 
be accompanied by genuin repentance. If truly re- 
pentant, God cannot but forgiv, in the face of the 
teachings of Christ: “For if ye forgiv men their 
trespasses, your heavenly father will forgiv you” 
(Matt. vi, 14). When truly repentant we shall be for- 
given. When forgiven, what need of a savior? 

No Christian pretends that Christ can save people 
in their sins, unrepentant, however great their faith. 
Convicted of crime, doomed to jail; you are pardoned 
by the governor. Now, being free, how absurd for 
the governor’s son to say to you: “I hav paid the 
penalty of your crime long before you were born. 
I alone can save you!” Still Christians will insist 
Christ alone can save our immortal souls. 


WHAT I8 AN IMMORTAL SOUL? 

Priests and parsons declare “it is indivisible, in- 
destructible, without form or parts, cannot be seen, 
felt, smelt, or tasted.” This is simply a definition of 
nothing. How does Christ save our sculs? At death 
the immortal soul takes its flight beyond the realms 
of time and space, and goes to God who gave it. Be- 
yond time! Beyond space! That is nowhere! 

So, then, salvation by Christ, your immortal soul 
going to glory when you die, really means “ noth- 
ing goes nowhere.” Christians assert, “God is every- 
where.” Then why, at death, need the soul take its 
flight? Is not God as much at the place of death as 
he is beyond the clouds? But they answer us, Christ 
restores us to the loving arms of our dead in heaven. 
Where is the text in the Bible that says so? . On the 
contrary, Christ positivly declares love for those so 
near and dear to us in this life will not exist in heaven 
(read Mark xii, 18-25). Those who attain heaven 
(which can only be done by rising from the dead 
at the last day) will then be as the angels, who never 
knew aught of human love. 

Once in heaven, and we must love a lot of strange 
angels—Guiteau, Jesse James, and other sanctified 
murderers and villians—just as dearly as we do our 
own kith and kin. Priests and parsons tell us if we 
are good Christians, Jesus will restore us to our 
loved dead, and we shall dwell with them in perfect 
love through all eternity. At funerals they assure 
mothers that Jesus will restore to their loving arms 
their darling children. They tell us husbands and 
wives shall be reunited in heaven, to dwell in perfect 
love forever. Their assertions are utterly false. Let 
them produce chapter and verse of the Bible that 
justify their declarations. They cannot do so. Let 
them produce the texts, or 

“Bo those juggling fiends no moro bolioved 
That palter to us in a double sense; 


That keep the word of promis to our ear, 
To break it to our hope.” 


But Jesus is the only savior; he paid the penalty of 
our sins. The Bible says, “ The soul that sinneth it 
shall die” (Ezek. xviii, 4). If Christ paid the pen- 
alty, Christ’s soul died. The Bible says his soul did 
die (Isa. liii, 10-12). If this is true, he could not hav 
been God. A dead god is an absurdity. If Christ’s 
body only died, then our bodies only are saved—our 
souls are lost. The penalty of sin was the death of 
the soul—the penalty has never been paid. 

If Christ’s soul did die (he says it did, Rev. i, 18), 
he could not hav been a god. Being a man, born 
of woman, according to the New Testament, he him- 
self needed a savior. , 

Let us examin this vicarious atonement idea. Sup- 
pose you hav two boys, the one four, the other six 
years old; the youngeris disobedient, and when time 
comes for them to go to bed, you refuse to kiss him 
good-night, tell him he is a bad, wicked child, and 
you do not love wicked little boys. You kiss the 
eldest. The youngest looks pleadingly, offers his 
little quivering, pouting lips to kiss, while tears fill 
his baby eyes. You say: “ O my son, you hav dis- 
obeyed me! I will not forgiv you. I hav no kisses 
for bad boys.” They go up to bed. Soon cries and 
sobs are heard, and then the patter of little feet upon 
the stairs, and the eldest comes to you, tears stream- 
ing from his baby eyes. “ What is the matter, dar- 
ling? What ails my good little boy? Papa kissed 
you good-night.” “I ain’t crying cos of my own self, 
I ain't. I jest crying for baby brother, he so sorry, 
so sorry, he was naughty. He jest cry heself to deff, 
he will. O papa, do go kiss him good-night. Please 
do, papa.” “But he was a wicked boy. He dis- 
obeyed me.” “O papa, he is so sorry! Him such a 
little fellow; got no mamma to help him be good. 
Mamma’s dead. Gone ’way up in heaven wid de an- 
gels, I s’pose. She’d be sorry and kiss him—I know 
she would.” “He has been a bad child, and must 
be punished.” “O papa, you just whip me ‘stead of 
him. I won’t mind much, I won’t—only do go and 
kiss little brother ’fore he jest ery heself to deff.” 

Would there be reason, sense, justice, in whipping 
that innocent child ? 

Christian, could you do it? No! 
much better than your God? 

If God could only be appeased by the blood of his 
own son, why did he wait four thousand years? Why 
not hav sent him to die in the garden of Eden, for 
Adam and Eve, soon as they sinned, then hav started 
a new and better race? Did it need four thousand 


Are you then so 


years to study out such a wonderful plan of salva- 
tion? Or did it take Christ that long to “screw his‘ 
courage to the sticking-place,” before he dared come’ 
to earth and make the unwilling sacrifice? 

Christians tell us Jesus gave his precious blood— 
laid down his life—died a willing sacrifice for us. 

They and the New Testament do not agree. They’ 
contradict the Bible they so blame us for not believ- 
ing. Jesus did not die a willing sacrifice: 

“ O my father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me” 
(Matt. xxvi, 39). 

“ And being in an agony he prayed more earnestly: and his 
sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground” (Luke xxii, 44). : 

“ And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
saying, Ell! Eli! lama sabachthani? That is to say, My God! 
My God! why hast thou forsaken me?” (Matt. xxvii, 46). 

Any willingness to die, any freely laying down 
life to save others, about that? If so, what words 
could he hav used if he had been seized with abject 
fear of death, and called in vain on God to save or 
help him? 

But the rich man and Lazarus? Well, in the case 
of the two little boys, suppose, instead of punishing 
the eldest as condition of forgiving the youngest, the 
little one protested against your punishing the inno- 
cent for his wrong-doing, you, in wrath that he should 
dare to use his baby reason against your mature wis- 
dom, carry him down cellar, shut him upin the dark, 
cold, and damp, and refuse to let him out, day after 
day, week after week. ” 

How your wife, the mother. of the little sufferer, 
would look down from heaven, and thrum her harp 
with double energy in her ecstatic joy to see you act 
so like your God! How your other child must love 
and reverence you for your display of power, love.. 
and mercy! How your brethren and sisters of the. 
church, when the weekly prayer-meeting is held in. 
your parlor, must delight to hear the poor baby’s: 
dying sobs and moans! How great, how grand, how: 
godlike you appear, smiling, laughing, as you listen. 
to your own little child’s cries for mercy! Like your- 
God, you “rejoice in his calamity and mock at its: 
sufferings ” (Prov. i, 26). 

The saved mother in heaven can look down into 
hell and witness the sufferings of her darling chil- 
dren, and then wave her palm leaf, thrum her harp, 
clap her wings, and sing with redoubled joy, “ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty!” 

And this is Christian salvation ! ; 

The Bible says heaven and all the angelic host will 
at last be burnt up. Christians talk and sing about 
the joys of salvation, going to heaven to dwell forever 
with the heavenly host and their own dear loved 
ones. This is a terrible mistake. Old and New Tos- 
taments alike declare that heaven and all the angelic 
host shall at last be burnt up, dissolved. 

“And all the host of heaven shall be dissolved, and the 
heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll” (Isa. xxxiv, 4). 

‘“ The heavens shall pass away with a great noise.” 

‘* All these things shall be dissolved.” 

“ The heavens being on fire shall be dissolved.” 

(Read 2 Peter iii, 10, 12.) 

Christian salvation is mythical, visionary, absurd; a 
delusion and a snare. No vicarious atonement can 
save us from the penalty of violated law. We need 
genuin Salvation for ourselvs and our loved ones, 
here and now. Law is God, and if we would be 
saved the dread penalty of its violation, we must pro- . 
vide means that all may be educated into knowledge 
of its requirements. ; 

What can Liberalism do for humanity, what offer 
in exchange for hope and faith in heaven? We an- 
swer: Promote the study of science, of physiology, and 
hygiene; make evident the necessity for everyone to. 
devote as much thought and care to the improve-- 
ment and elevation of our race as we do to the im-. 
provement of the breed of our horses, dogs, and hogs;;: 
secure facilities for all to obtain thorough knowledge: 
of nature’s laws, so as to save ourselvs and our loved: 
ones from the penalties of ignorance. 

Liberalism is doing as well as doubting; repudi-- 
ating errors of life as well as errors of faith. To. 
eradicate superstition, to weed out error, bigotry, and! 
fanaticism, avails little. Ifthe soil is left barren, the. 
noxious weeds will soon crop out again. It is not: 
alone essential that the weeds be uprooted, but that. 
in their place the seeds of truth shall be planted, wa- 
tered, cultivated, until the luxuriant vine of love, with 
its leaves of mercy and its fruit of truth, shall leave 
no place for the noxious weeds of error, hate, super- 
stition, and vice to propagate. 

This is the mission of the National Liberal League, 
and it needs no words to prove that every honest 
heart should alike by money and influence sustain it. 
It is one thing to be able intellectually to compre- 
hend the truth; it is quite another thing to hav the 
truth take hold of tbe inner life, to recognize and obey 
its claims, to struggle out of the ruts of error, and pa- 
tiently, perseveringly climb the steep hill of recti- 
tude, and with love, tenderness, and a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, giv of time and means to assist and encour- 
age others to ascend with us. : 

Let us practice Liberalism, as well as openly pro- 
fess it, remembering Liberalism is a means to an end, 
and that end is salvation—salvation from error, big- 
otry, fanaticism, and ignorance, insuring à more uge- 
ful, better, nobler, and consequently happier life. 
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In our new republic we shall hav no penal institu- 
tions, but reformatories to cure our morally sick; and 
with our greater knowledge of the laws of heredity 
we will cease generating criminals, until finally health, 
happiness, and peace will be the inheritance of earth’s 
children. Jorr H. SEVERANCE. 


: The New Republic. 

Every institution, like the individuals who compose 
it, is subject to the law of evolution, as the institu- 
tion, whether religious, political, or social, is the ex- 
pression of tne highest thought of its founders. 

The originators of any institution are in advance of 
the general people, else they would not strike out 
into new paths, advance new theories, or found new 
systems of thought. In this our country the found- 

. ers of our government were greatly in advance of the 
masses of the people, both in the conception of a 
true government and of what constituted religious 
liberty, and even now, after more than a century of 
growth and experience, we are trying to actualize 
what we hav advocated theoretically all these years, 
and which was incorporated in our federal Constitu- 
tion. Lack of development in the people hindered a 
true interpretation and application of these princi- 
ples in the affairs of government. 

We hav interpreted our Constitution as we hav the 
Bible, according to our various stages of develop- 
ment, our educational bias. Both Bible and Consti- 
tution were in the past made to sanction slavery. 
Both now, in the light of this age, are made by their 
exponents to favor liberty, so far as chattel slavery is 
concerned. There are other forms of slavery, how- 
ever, we hav not yet outgrown, the greatest of which 
is religious slavery, as from this parent all other forms 
of slavery are born. 

The church demands obedience of all men. It 
prescribes their beliefs, it organizes their worship, 
it determins their merit, it stands at the end of the 
way with the radiant key of heaven and the flaming 
key of hell, making the whole world crouch at its 
golden promises and lurid threatenings. 

Although our government was founded upon a 
purely secular idea, and our Constitution plainly de- 
clares against the compulsory support of any religion, 
yet to-day we are virtually taxed to protect church 
property because such property is untaxed. We are 
compelled to pay taxes to support chaplains in every 
department of government. We are made to bow to 
the popular religious ideas of the day by the popular 
and legal oath. We are taxed because of appropria- 
tions made by our government to sectarian schools. 
We hav laws to compel us to observe certain church 
forms in the Sabbatarian laws. We hav laws 
enacted discriminating against certain unorthodox 
kinds of literature under the guise of anti-vice soci- 
eties, enacted for the sole purpose of interfering with 
Freethought. And to day the church is trying, as 
never before, by means of prohibitory legislation and 
God-in-the-Constitution movements, to obtain a pa- 

-- ternal. power. .over--the -people. ._All these laws and 
measures must be replaced by the secular idea of the 
founders of our government. 

In the new republic woman will be recognized as an 
important factor. In every department of nature we 
find two forces, the centripetal and centrifugal forces. 
When these are balanced, harmony is the result, but 
remove cither and chaos follows. Our government 
ignores this grand law. All class legislation, whether 
of birth, blood, race, or sex, is destructiv of national 
life and prosperity, as the history of all the nations 
of the past has proven. Of all class legislation, that 
of sex is most odious, entering, as it does, the domes- 
tic circle, desecrating the family altar, elevating the 
son above the mother that bore him, and every where 
subjugating moral power to brute force. We hav 
never had a republic. We first had a white man’s 
government, now we hav a rich man’s government. 

. If our nation long remains, even with its present 
seeming of republicanism, we must make it what it 
professes to be—a people's government. 

We hav no free press with all our boasts. The 
monopolies own the press of the country, and control 
its expressions on all subjects as it does the telegraph 
lines by which news is obtained. ` 

The land must be returned to the people from 
whom it has been unjustly filched, and all revenues 
for the support of the government raised by a rental 
of lands which should be held in trust by the govern- 
ment for the use of the people instead of taking the 
fruits of industry. Thus the rights of labor would 
be protected. All the wealth of our world is the 
result of the labor of the world, and yet, although 
enough is produced to fully satisfy all the wants of 
the whole people, the great mass of the people are in 
want, while the few are surfeited with overmuch. 
Competition must giv place to co-operation, and each 
individual hav the fruits of his own toil. All means 
of transportation and intercommunication, railroads, 
telegraphs, etc., must be controled by the govern- 
ment in the interest of the people, for their benefit, as 
is the postal system, thus making them the people’s 
servants instead of their cruel masters, as they now 
are, wringing from them their hard-earned products 
and controling even their votes. Our banking sys- 
tem must be abolished, and the government issue the 
money direct to the people instead of as now issuing 
bonds upon which to base our banks’ issues and 

‘paying the bankers interest on what they owe; and 
the privilege of collecting interest from the people 
on the same also, thus getting interest on their pos- 
‘sessions and their debts, at the same time giving no 
security to the depositor. 


e 
Reasoning With God. 


“Surely I would speak to the Almighty, and I desire to 
reason with God. - But ye are forgers of lies, ye are all physi- 
cians of no value” (Job xiii, 4). 


These words of Job to his friends might fairly be 
addressed by the present generation to the clerical 
humbugs who put themselvs up as God’s interpreters. 
For centuries men sat at the feet of their spiritual 
pastors and masters, swallowing the mess of rubbish 
promulgated from the pulpits. They were told that 
the Bible was infallible truth, and they believed it 
without examining its claims. They read with one 
eye the verses to which their attention was directed, 
and which corresponded with the ideas they had im- 
bibed in their infancy. They closed the other eye. 
that they might not see the verse on the opposit page 
which taught exactly the reverse. But a few daring 
spirits who had the courage to use their own intel- 
lects, and to giv utterance to their own opinions, hay 
brought about a new era. Many an honest man now 
reasons with God and givs the lie to his ministers. 

We hav all been told that it is our duty to serve 
God with prayer and praise; that we must every 
day remind him of his infinit wisdom, and ask him to 
change his plans according to our finite intelligences; 
that we must never forget to tell him kow good and 
how mighty he is, because he often forgets his own 
attributes. His memory of his goodness was a little 
treacherous when he said, “I will bring evil upon 
them which they shall not escape ” (Jer. xi, 11), and 
he was quite oblivious of his omnipotence when he 
admitted that “he could not drive out the inhabit- 
ants of the valley because they had chariots of iron ” 
(Judges i, 19). i 

The minds of Christian children are made recepta- 
cles for all the rubbish their religious teachers choose 
to shoot into them. At first the infant reason in- 
quires why and how such things should be. They 
are told that God gave them understanding, as he 
planted the tree of knowledge, on purpose that it 
should never be utilized. So the window which 
might hav admitted a breath of common sense to 
their minds is closed, and the dust which might hay 
been scattered accumulates, until it requires some 
pretty hard scrubbing from the brush of experience 
to-remove it. Job had been undergoing that cleans- 
ing process. for some time. „He had spent a good 
deal of his life in prayer and praise. He “rose up 
early in the morning and offered burnt sacrifices” 
(Job i, 5). He had asked God for blessings, and i 
return that benevolent deity had given the devi 
power to take from him all he possessed. He had 


he had nothing left to thank him for. Nothing re- | 
‘mained to him but “boils from the sole of his foot 

unto his crown.” That was a sore subject for praise. 

Still he endured it all without complaint until his: 
three friends, Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the 

Shuhite, and Zopha the Naamathite, came to comfort 

him. The consolation they administered appears to 

hav failed in producing the intended effect. First 

they lifted up their eyes, then they lifted up their 

voices and wept. Job was not comforted a bit. 

Next they “rent every one his mantle, and sprinkled 

dust upon their heads towards heaven ” (Job ii, 12). 

Still the boils were just as troublesome. Then “they 

sat down with him upon the ground seven days and 

seven nights, and none spake a word unto him” 

(verse 13). This was worse than the boils, for “ after 

this Job opened his mouth and cursed his day” 

(iii, 1). 

‘the condition of many at the present day bears a 
strong resemblance to that of Job. They are begin- 
ning to discover the uselessness of religion. Their 
hopes of riches stored up for them above the sky, 
“where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through and steal” (Matt. 
vi, 19), are growing fainter and fainter. The fester- 
ing sores of vice and poverty are eating into the flesh 
of the community, and God heals them not. The 
truth is making itself known. It rests with man him- 
self to remedy the evils of suffering humanity. The 
divine physician is a myth, and his earthly ministers 
blind leaders of the blind. 

The men of this generation do not read the Bible 
through the same spectacles that their grandfathers 
used. They are beginning at last to “reason with 
God.” They ask for what purpose the tree of life, 
the tree of knowledge, and the serpent were placed 
in Eden. They perceive that if Adam, continuing 
innocent, had not been subject to death, the tree of 
life would hav been useless, and that, falling from 
innocence, God only feared the effects of the fruit he 
had himself created, for he said: “ Lest he put forth 
his hand, and take also of the tree of life and eat, and 
liv forever. Therefore the Lord God sent him forth 
from the garden of Eden” (Gen. iii, 22, 23). They 
understand that if the tree of knowledge brought sin 
and death into the world, it was a mad or wicked act 


n, 
l ! text-book or avowedly as a book of religious worship, shall be 


to place it within reach of beings who knew not good 
from evil. They know that if the serpent brought 
unutterable woe into the world, he was an evil thing, 
and that it must be false to say, “ God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and behold it was very 
good” (i, 31). They ask the reason for actions so 
unreasonable. God is silent, and when his ministers 
attempt to speak in his behalf, their weak attempts 
to reconcile the irreconcilable only prove them to be 
“forgers of lies ” and “ physicians of no value.” 

There are those who close their Bibles and try to 
forget the monstrous tales they hav read of a cruel 
and b!.odthirsty deity. They picture to themselvs a 
god after their own human hearts. In proportion as 
their own natures are gentle, loving, and just, they 
try to fancy a divinity possessed of similar good qual- 
ities. They speak to the sick and hungry poor of a 
bountiful providence and merciful father. They try 
to comfort the distressed, as Job’s friends tried to 
comfort him. Their intentions are good, but they 
are in error. To the suffering the god of nature is 
but a slightly improved edition of the God of script- 
ure. They reason with him, and famin, pestilence, 
and misery are witnesses in their behalf when they 
say to his advocates, “Ye are ‘forgers of lies,’ and 
‘physicians of no value.’” 

It is the age of reasoning with the gods. We can 
see the brightness rising, the dawn of the coming 
day. It is a day that must come—that is already 
coming. It is getting lighter and lighter still, as men 
win liberty of thought and speech. The sun of truth 
is rising. It is dispelling the dark clouds of igno- 
rance and superstition. Trust in God is vanishing. 
Trust in ourselvs is gaining strength. Men cease 
crying for help where there is no help. They are 
learning to help themselvs and to help each other. 
They find work better than prayer, and that there is 
more wisdom in making hay while the sun shines 
than in asking the Lord for fair weather. To-day 
they may be like Job in his distress, poor and sick. 
To-morrow they will resemble him in his later state. 
Enjoying the goods of this world in the place of 
vainly hoping for a better, they will find their latter 
end more blessed than the beginning. 

242 W. 48th st., New York. E. J. Bowrext. 

a y 
The Demands of Liberalism. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical prop- 
erty shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 
2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 


gress, in state legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 


prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by pub- 
lic money, shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character shall 
cease, .. Le 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained by 
the government shall be abolished; and especially that the 
use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensibly as a 


prohibited. 
5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 


continually thanked him for benefits received until the United States or by the governors of the various states, 


of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and in all 
other departments of the government shall be abolished, and 
that simple affirmation under the pains and penalties of per- 
jury shall be established in its stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforcing 
the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be repealed. 

8. We demand that all laws, looking to the enforcement of 
“ Christian ” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several states, but also in the practi- 
cal administration of the same, no privilege or advantage shall 
be conceded to Christianity or any other special religion; that 
our entire political system shall be founded and administered 
on a purely secular basis; and that whatever changes shall 
prove necessary to this end shall be consistently, unflinch- 
ingly, and promptly made. 

(The two following demands, proposed by Col. Ingersoll, 
hav also been adopted:) 

1. National protection for national citizens, in their equal 
civil and religious rights, irrespectiv of race or sex, to be se- 
cured under presént laws and proper legislation, and finally 
to be guaranteed by amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution, and afforded through the United States courts. 

2. Universal education the basis of universal suffrage in this 
secular republic, to be secured under present laws and proper 
legislation, and finally to be guaranteed by amendment of the 
United States Constitution, requiring every state to maintain 
a thoroughly secularized public school system, and to permit 
no child within its limits to grow up without a good element- 
ary education. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Tue circus may or may not be an important factor in mod- 
ern civilization. One would think not from the following ac- 
count in the official organ of the Methodist church: 


“ One of our country towns, not a thousand miles from this 
editorial sanctum, recently enjoyed the visit of a circus. Un- 
usual attractions were promised, and the town was all agog. 
Many Christian professors went with the multitude to do evil. 
A section of the seats gave way and let several hundred peo- 
ple down to the ground rather unceremoniously. The show 
was of an inferior order, and gave a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion. Some of the circus folks got into a disgraceful row in 
one of the tents. On leaving town one of the actors, jumping 
from a wagon which had a drunken driver, injured his leg se- 
riously, so as to require surgical attendance. A poor girl, not 
over strong mentally, was so excited by the circus that she ran 
away from home, and was in great peril in New York for a 
time. And this demoralizing show took off more money than 
all the Christians of the town will contribute for missions for 
several years.” 


But let those who turn with a sigh from the foregoing giv 
the appended extract from the New York World a careful pe- 
rusal, and be comforted: 


“A meeting of the members of the Willis Street Baptist 
church in Paterson, N. J., was held on a recent evening in the 
church to take action in regard to the charges made against the 
pastor, the Rev. George Guirey, by Mrs. Bradbury of slander 
and hanging a Bologna sausage to the door-knob of the front 
door of her residence. The meeting was a most disorderly 
one, the members being divided into two sections. Both fac- 
tions became intensely excited, and the noise they made in the 
church could be heard a block away. The members jumped 
around and on the seats, and called each other liars and hyp- 
ocrits. Great excitement prevailed, and the police had to be 
sent for to prevent a fight. During the excitement a member 
fainted and fell to the floor, creating almost a panic. He was 
carried out and laid on the grass in front of the church. Sev- 
eral reporters were secreted in the church, and on being dis- 
covered a howl went up from the angry crowd. The scribes 
were ignominiously ejected without ceremony. The reporters 
then climbed on wood-sheds in the rear of the church, but 
were again discovered, and the windows were closed to keep 
the racket from being heard without. The street in front of 
the church was crowded with people, while the church doors 
were guarded by the police.” ` 


Whether this ‘‘ show” was of an “inferior order and gave 
great dissatisfaction,” the account does not state, but it would 
be interesting to know how much money the Paterson church 
takes off annually from the missionary fund. 


Last week we chronicled a charge by the Rev. Talmage to 
the effect that Freethought led to suicide. But even while 
Talmage was preparing the sermon in which this accusation 
appears, a religious editor was conjuring up a rhapsody on the 
glories of the next world as compared with this ‘ vale of tears.” 
This rhapsody, printed in one of the foremost and most widely 
circulated religious papers, ends thus: 

“ Heavenly intercourse is renewed under heavenly auspices. 
Friends meet again. Husband and wife—parent and child— 
brother and sister—the shepherd and his flock—all renew their 


former fellowships ‘ faultless before the throne!’ O blessed 
light! O celestial country ! 


“ Who, who, would liv alway, away from his God; 

Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow on the bright plains, 

And the noontide of glory eternally reigns?” i : 

It is easy to imagin an emotional Christian, bereft of comfort 
in this world, and transported by misleading rhetoric concern- 
ing the next, hastening his or her advent thither by the read- 
iest means at hand. But for a Freethinker, with the motto, 
“ One world at a time,” to commit suicide would be as if, hav- 
ing but one dollar in money, he should forthwith cast it into 
the sea. But, after all, Christian or Atheist, it is better for a 
person to launch himself into the unknown by suicide than to 
follow the example so many eminent Christians hav set, and 
send someone else there. The following dispatch was printed 
in the daily papers not long ago: 

“‘Cuicaco, Aug. 12, 1884.—At Lake View, a suburb of this 
city, this afternoon, the Rev. H. M. Collison, pastor of the 
Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian church, shot his wife and then 
himself. Both are dead.” - 

In this case, when the Rev. Mr. Collison found that his mind 
was irresistibly bent on both murder and suicide, he would hav 
acted wisely if he had given suicide the precedence and shot 
himself first. 


Tue Home Missionary Society of the Methodist church is 
exhorted by the Rev. Daniel Wise, D. D., to make great efforts 
for the conversion of Roman Catholics to Methodism. The 
first persons to be labored with, he holds, are the women, be- 
cause ‘‘the affection of its women for Romanism stricken, it 
is fatally wounded; the arrow pierces the heel of Achilles.” 
The Rev. Mr. Wise says: 

‘One desirable thing this Home Missionary Society can 
most unquestionably do is to collect and diffuse facts which 


show the debasing nature of the superstitions which enslave 
‘Catholic women. Inquiry would bring these superstitions to 


the light. Their exposure would really appal the Protestant 
public. To illustrate their character the writer will mention 
but one, of which he knows the witnesses: A Catholic servant 
girl, of more than ordinary brightness, was found by a fellow- 
servant late one evening sitting insensible in the kitchen with 
her beads round her neck and a burning taper in her hand, 
which rested on the folds of her dress. The candle was so 
far burnt that a few minutes more would hav sufficed to set 
the dress on fire—and to cause a tragedy which might hav in- 
cluded not the girl only, but the whole family also. The ex- 
planation of this strange, almost tragic, scene was that the 
girl, seized with palpitation of the heart, thought she was go- 
ing to die. Hence, she took this candle, which had been blessed 
by the priest, lighted it, began counting her beads, and in that 
act became insensible. In the blindness of her superstition 
she imagined that the burning of the candle, in virtue of the 
priest’s blessing, would giv her a peaceful entrance into eter- 
nity. Oh, gross superstition! Yetit is but typical of many 
more which enslave the-women of Romanism. Were our 
ladies to gather up such facts, and print them, their publica- 
tion would cause a tide of sympathy for the innocent victims 
of Roman superstition as would beget in the church such zeal 
for their rescue as could not be ineffectual.” 

The fervor with which the Rev. Mr. Wise denounces Roman 
superstition illustrates what has often been observed before— 
namely, that Protestants can bring much more effectiv argu- 
ments to bear against the Catholic religion than they are able 
to advance in support of their own. ` 


Bishop WARREN, of the Methodist church, can hardly be 
called a scientist, though he is dabbling in physics to some ex- 
tent. This is the way he accounts for the attractiv power of 
the sun: i 

“ But all this power of a sun so vast that its effects are so 
great 92,000,000 miles away had to be taken from some source 
and posited in the sun. It could only be taken out of the 
Spirit, the origin of all power, and out of Almightiness, since 
only that could be a treasury of strength sufficient to endure 
the draft without bankruptcy.” 


The ‘‘Spirit” and ‘“ Almightiness ” to which the bishop at- 
tributes inexhaustible force is first introduced to the public 
in the Old Testament. Here is a brief reference to him: 

“And behold, the Lord stood upon a wall made by a plumb- 
line, with a plumbline in his hand ” (Amos vii, 7). 

And here is another: 

“In the same day shall the Lord shave with a razor that is 
hired, namely, by them beyond the river, by the king of As- 
syria, the head, and the hair of the feet” (Isaiah vii, 20). 

Between the ornamental industries of standing on a wall 
and shaving his feet, this being has found time to endow the 
sun with sufficient power to control the solar system! In the 
words of the president of the National Liberal League, “it 
won’t do.” ‘Truly, the Rev. Dr. Buckley spoke wisely when 
he said that the place for scientific discussion was not in the 
pulpit. 


Tue Rey. James Blackledge, writing from Japan upon the 
condition of Christianity in that part of the moral vinyard, says. 
“ Among the common people there is still a great deal of idol 
worship, though the more educated classes hav left Egypt and 
are in the desert. Iam glad to say that some hav entered, and 
many are near, the Promised Land. The great subject of dis- 
cussion ‘is religion; the people are examining the relativ value 
of Shintoism, Buddhism, and Christianity. We are by no means 
in doubt which will finally triumph. Christianity must dis- 
place all the old forms in time. The hottest part of the battle 
will be with Infidelity, but this latest foe must also finally 
succumb.” By the remark that the “more educated classes 
hav left Egypt and are in the desert,” the Rev. Mr. Blackledge 
probably means to be understood that the educated classes of 
Japan are where the educated classes of other countries will 
be found, namely, in a state, not only of o ubt, but of unbe. 
lief, as to the truth of the Christian religion. If Christianity 
is to displace the old forms in Japan, it must do so quickly. 
The doctrins of Liberalism are coming up the steep of time 
abreast of the advance of civilization, and the superstitions of 
the Christian religion will follow those of Shintoism and 
Buddhism. The hotter the battle, the more glorious the victory. 
We may add that in our opinion the prophecy that this “latest 
foe” will “succumb” will never be fulfilled. So far as its 
own history is involved, Liberalism is unacquainted with the 
meaning of that word. 


Last week Roman Catholics celebrated, by a triduum, the 


| nineteenth centenary, as they tell us, of the birth of the ‘im- 


maculate mother of God.” How they identify the date is a 
matter of no special moment to non-Catholics. But it is sad 
to see indications of the increase of mariolatry among our fel- 


low-Christians of the Catholic faith. One of the Catholic pa-- 


pers begins an editoriai with this ascription: 
“ Praise and honor be to Her Name forever !” 

We hav the most profound respect for the mother of our 
savior, but we dare not giv to her what belongs only to the 
trinity. It is true that Catholics claim to distinguish between 
the worship or service (hyperdulia) paid to the virgin, and that 
given to God (latria); but the distinction is one for the doctors, 
and not for the masses. The effect cannot be harmless. Can 
one serve God and Mary ?— Independent. 

Such a grave, almost sorrowful, consideration of a gross 
superstition by a paper in some things standing deservedly 
high for its intellectual keenness is enough to arouse feelings 
of pity for the mental condition of the editors. It is like split- 
ting a hair which does not exist; or a painstaking, careful kick 
at nothing. How surprised the writer will be to some day find 
out that the service of Mary and worship of Jehovah are 
equally barren of results! Such rubbish prompts another in- 
quiry—Can a man be pious and not be a fool ? 


Srx years ago a foul and mysterious murder was committed 
in Braxton county, near Savagetown, W. Va. A stone-mason 
named Shoemaker was shot twice through the head, and his 
throat afterward cut. No clue to the murderers was ever ob- 
tainéd until a few days ago a local preacher, living near there, 
was fatally injured by a falling tree. When told he must die, 
he sent for the prosecuting attorney and a minister, and con- 
fessed that he and another man, a prominent merchant, had 
committed the crime. The names are withheld by the author- 
ities for the present, but a warrant has been issued. All of 


which is respectfully referred to the Rev. Mr. Talmage, with: 
the suggestion that he use it as a text for a sermon instead of 
lying about Infidelity. 


Is making comments upon the proceedings of the National 
Liberal League, the editor of the Index makes a point that only 
forty-eight delegates presented credentials, and leaves the 
reader to infer that the Congress was very small. This is not 
so. The credentials were submitted almost the first thing 
Monday morning, and a great many delegates arrived later, 
but as neither the outgoing nor incoming secretary thought to 
keep a list, we were unable to get the names. The call for 
the Congress, also, was so broad that many not delegates were 
present, and lent their influence to the work of organization, 
but did not vote so they could be counted. Mr. Curtis, who 
made the report for the Index, estimates the attendance at 
about three hundred. 


In another column Mr. Watts has written out a portion of 
his reply to Mr. Chainey. Lack of time to prepare it pre- 
vented a longer excerpt. Next week, however, he promises 
another letter, in which he will giv his remarks more in 
extenso. We can readily understand from the work Mr. Watts 
is doing that his hands are full, and we are pleased to learn 
that he is drawing crowded audiences in Canada. His efforts 
to unite the whole of the Canadian Freethinkers with those of 
the United States are most important, and they bid fair to be 
successful. Mr. Watts will shortly publish an ‘‘ Address to 
American Freethinkers,” and also issue a propagandist tract 
on ‘The Affirmations of Secularism.” 


WE cannot print all the replies to Ingersoll the country pa~ 
pers hav fulminated during his recent western tour. They: 
would fill Tus Trors SEEKER, big as it is, and besides are: 
mighty unprofitable reading. Such dense ignorance as these: 
editors evince is painful, but we hav not space to minister to: 
all their minds diseased. 
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GEoRGE COmarnmY has been engaged for the Sundays of 
October at Cleveland, Ohio. He will also make week-night. 
engagements at places within a hundred miles of that city.. 
His address is Forest City Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. In Novem- 
ber he returns to Boston to recommence his weekly lectures,. 
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Canadian Notes. 


It is many years since such excitement was known 
in Canada as that which now exists in Ontario: 
throughout religious and Freethought circles. In: 
the pulpits, on the platform, and in the daily papers: 
theological questions are propounded and debated.. 
The Secular side is most ably championed by Messres.. 
Evans and Risser, the president and secretary of the 
Toronto Secular Society, letters from whom hav ap- 
peared in the Toronto World during the past week. 
The churches are evidently alarmed at the bold and 
aggressiv steps now being taken by the Liberals of 
Ontario, and are somewhat perplexed as to the coursa . 
they should take to “stem the tide of Infidelity” 
which is at the present time fiowing with such 
power in their midst. Preaching against this revival 
of skeptical thought only stimulates that which the 
ministers wish to allay, and although in the person 
of the Rev. Dr. Sexton they hav one of the foremost 
and most efficient debaters of the age, they fear to 
allow him to enter the arena of controversy with Mr.. 
Charles Watts, lest the conflict should increase the. 
power of the enemy. This dread of discussion upon. 
the part of the Toronto Christians is causing a great. 
deal of surprise, and inspiring much inquiry among | 
the hitherto indifferent class. It is very properly, 
said that principles and teachings that are too weak: 
to be defended on the platform in calm debate 
scarcely deserve to be preached so persistently from 
the pulpit. The consequence is that many thought- 
ful persons are driven to the Secular side to learn 
what they fail to acquire in the churches, namely, a 
knowledge of both sides of the theological questions 
of the day. 

For the past few weeks Dr. Sexton has divided his 
time between Toronto and Hamilton, preaching and 
lecturing upon Atheism, Prayer, and Christ and 
his influence upon the world. Judging from the 
favorable reports of his performances, he appears to 
be a very unique advocate of the popular faith. He 
has a religion of his own, a history of his own, and 
“facts” which he obtains from a source known only 
to himself. Some persons hav ventured an opinion 
that this may be one reason why his friends dis- 
courage debate, thinking that if he were brought 
face to face with an opponent it would be readily 
seen that his religion had but little in common with 
the orthodox faith, and that his “facts” in no way 
corresponded with the records of history or the ex- 
perience of our own times. It is very suggestiv that 
in lecturing upon the three subjects mentioned above, 
the reverend doctor avoids all reference to the script- 
ures. He objects to hold a brief for Bible Theism. 
The New Testament theory of prayer has no de- 
fender in him, and the Christ of Revelation he never 
touches. Instead of this he givs his version of skep- 
tical theories, which few skeptics hav ever heard of, 
and then proceeds to knock down his “ man of straw.” 
This tickles the ears of his audiences, and passes 
current with them as an excellent defense of Chris-. 
tianity, whereas in truth it has no necessary. connec- - 
tion with what is generally regarded as the genuin 
Christian faith. 

The reverend doctor is always fond of attempting 
to impress his hearers with the idea that Christianity 
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has always exerted a civilizing influence. This, said 
he, is the verdict of all'history. Where’s the proof 
of this reckless allegation? On the contrary, after 
this religion had existed for a thousand years, when 
ät was at its noon in Europe, the state of society was 
‘horrible beyond imagination. Those who were then 
regarded as learned were chiefly occupied with mi- 
waculous legends, disputes about mysteries and dog- 
mas, of which none knew or could know anything. 
The church, as it grew more powerful, grew more 
corrupt. Popes bribed and intrigued for election; 
they fought and cursed each other; monasteries and 
munneries, which were at first were the dungeons of 
starved and mutilated lives, grew proverbial for all 
kinds of voluptuousness; Christian Rome was the 
common sink for the worst vices of all Europe. The 
peasantry and laborers were mere serfs, crushed in 
hopeless misery beneath feudal exactions and des- 
potism. Their food was the food of hogs, their cab- 
ans mere stys. As no laws of nature were acknowl- 
edged, no sanitary measures were thought of, though, 
from the general filth and want, dreadful plagues and 
famins were frequent. The church got a rich 
revenue from shrine-cures, and relic-cures, and mi- 
waculous cures of all sorts. As for superstition, it was 
omnipotent; the air was supposed to swarm with 
devils and angels; witchcraft was thought to be so 
common that “ witches” and “ wizards” were always 
being put to death; relics commanded a fetich-wor- 
ship as degrading as exists among the lowest 
tribes of Africa. Faith being supreme, science, 
philosophy, and education were all discouraged. 
For fifteen hundred years Christendom did not pro- 
duce a single astronomer. Even the pure mathe- 
matics, which need no experiment or apparatus, were 
utterly neglected. As Mr. Ruskin observes, “I never 
met a Christian whose heart was thoroughly set upon 
the world to come, and so far as human judgment 
would pronounce perfect and right before God, who 
wared about art at all.” Such, briefly, was the real 
condition of society under Christian rule, which the 
‘doctor, to be accurate, ought to state to those who 
entrust him with their thinking. 

The Christians hav by no means had it all to them- 
‘selvs. Mr. Charles Watts has continued his replies 
to the doctor to crowded audiences, which increase 
in numbers weekly. The enthusiasm displayed at 
these meetings is a good index of the opinions en- 
tertained. The Toronto World, of Sept. 22d, says: 

‘«Christianity—Its Claims Examined,” was the subject of a 
lecture delivered in Albert Hall last evening by Charles Watts. 
There was a crowded audience in attendance. Mr. Watts 
speaks in a clear, loud tone, in a very positiv and emphatic 


manner, and with readiness, fluency, and consecutivness of 
thought." 5 TT Ei _ 


September 23d and 24th, Mr. Watis lectured in 
Hamilton, and on the following evening he formed a 
local society. The Hamilton Spectator, of Thursday, 
Sept. 25th, has the following: 

“A meeting was held in Larkin Hall last night for the pur- 
pose of organizing a Secular society, as a branch of the Free- 
thought association of Canada. Mr. Charles Watts presided. 
A considerable number of names, of both ladies and gentle- 
men, were submitted for membership. Mr. Littlehales was 
elected president, Mr. Coulter vice-president, and Mr. Mad- 
docks secretary. Another meeting will be held on Thursday 
evening, Oct. 2d, to complete the organization of the society.” 

In addition to lectures in Toronto Sunday evenings, 
Mr. Watts is engaged to speak at Simcoe, Welland, 
Lindsay, Montreal, and intermediate places, where 
he intends to establish local societies, preparatory to 
the general amalgation of the Freethinkers of the 
dominion with those of the states. 

We are glad to hear that this suggested alliance 
meets with the warm approval of our Canadian 
friends, who are delighted with the prospectiv re- 
union. ` The Hamilton Secular Society has passed the 
following resolution, proposed by Mr. Thomas Little- 
hales, and seconded by Mr. George Maddocks: 


‘© We, the members of the Hamilton Secular Society, learn 
with pleasure that it is contemplated to change the name of 
the National Liberal League of the United States to that of 
‘The American Secular Union.’ Such a change we earnestly 
recommend, as it will enable the Freethinkers throughout 
Canada to join their brethren of the states, and thus form one 
great and united association for the promulgation of Liberal 
principles.” 

The arrangements for the Toronto Freethought 
Convention to bə held next December, are progress- 
ing. Last Sunday a meeting was held in Toronto of 
the district officers, when Mr. Watts explained his 


plan of unification, which met with a cordial support. 
Se 


A uzacue of Catholics is being formed in England 
“to protect the vital principle of doctrinal Christian- 
ity in popular education;” that is, to neutralize sec- 
ular education as far as possible by religious dogmas. 
The Duke of Norfolk and the Marquis of Bute are 
among the promoters of the league. It would be 
difficult, comments the Freethinker, to find two more 
abject specimens cf superstition even in the House 
of Lords. The Duke of Norfolk believes in the heal- 
ing powers of St. Winifred’s well, and, with more rea- 
son, sent his wife to Lourdes as a cure for sterility. 
The Marquis of Bute takes out of Cardiff alone, in 
rents and dock dues, over a million per annum, giv- 
ing absolutely nothing in return; and devotes his 
monstrous fortune to the purpose of the priests. In 
intellect he is spoken of in society journals as con- 
temptible. 


The League. 


How to Organize a Local League. 

The National Liberal League is formed by the 
union of Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues. To or- 
ganize a Local Auxiliary Leagué, any person (man or 
woman) may place the following Call at the head of 
a sheet of paper and solicit signatures: 

CALL. 

We, the undersigned citizens of [here introduce name of 

town or city], agree to organize an Auxiliary Liberal League. 


to work in connection with the National Liberal League, and 
to pay the sum set opposit our names for that purpose. 


Amounis. 

As soon as ten persons hav subscribed to this Call, 
and five dollars hav been paid in, make out an appli- 
cation for a Charter, inclosing the application, to- 
gether with a money order or postal note for five 
dollars (or the amount may be inclosed in a registered 
letter) to the secretary of the National Liberal League. 
The fee for a Charter is ten dollars, and the Board of 
Directors hav voted to allow the organizer of the 
Auxiliary Liberal League to retain five dollars as 
compensation for his or her services in effecting the 
organization. ° 

Any Liberal society can by a vote qualify itself an 
Auxiliary Liberal League, and take out a charter. 

On receipt of the five dollars and application signed 
by the President and Secretary (or the temporary 
Secretary) of the new League (and as many others 
as may choose), the Secretary will forward to the ap- 
plicant a Charter signed by the proper officers of the 
National Liberal League. Samvet P. Purnam, 

Secretary of the National Liberal League. 

55 East 9th street, New York. 


Names. | Residences. | 


QUARTERLY REPORT. 
Naronan Mirrrary Home, Mu.waugss Co., Wis., 
Sept. 15, a. s. 284. 
To the Secretary of the National Liberal Leaque: 

We, the officers of the Veteran Liberal League, respectfully 
submit our second quarterly report: 

To the number in the Veteran Liberal League, as previously 
reported (94), there hay been added eight more members, and 
one has withdrawn, making our present strength that of a full 
volunteer company, 101, all present or accounted for. The 
intellectual and moral status of our membership, it is no van- 
ity to observe, is not only equal but even superior to that of 
our comrades unaffiliated with our organization. There are, 
unfortunately, on these grounds some very hard and dissipated 
characters, the worse and larger part of whom belong to, or 
trail after, one or the other of the two churches which presume 
to quarter on the United States, in spite of the alleged purely 
secular character of the government. 

- Meetings hav been held as follows7~ : : f 

June 3d.—Lecture, by Col. Roberts, of Texas; music‘ and 
brief addresses, by Mr. Stevens, of Chicago, Mr. Ormsby, and 
Mrs. Dr. Juliet Severance, of Milwaukee. : 

July 7th.—A reading from Tue TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL, by 
the venerable veteran and twice reverend president, Jason 
Kellog, prefacing a sermon, ‘The Measure of a Man,” by 
John P. Guild, of Milwaukee; piano music. 

July 21st.—This was a red letter day. Mr. H. P. Stark, of 
New York city, told us the truth as it is in human experience, 
and he was big enough, and bold enough, and honest enough 
to say to all prelate buffoons demanding faith in their folly, 
“ You lie!” He also gave us the best music on the violin that 
has ever been echoed in our theater. 

July 28th.—Our old hearts were cheered by a sweet song, 
sweetly sung by a sweet singer from Chicago, Miss Emily 
Spencer. The hopeof a common sense sort of a hereafter was 
happily set forth by the eloquent Texan, Col. Roberts, in an 
extempore dissertation on ‘The Philosophy of Spiritualism,” 
Dr. H. S. Brown supplementing it with his view of the sweet 
by and by; and Mr. Ormsby arose to remark upon equal rights 
in property, as in politics, being essential to the attainment of 
utmost ability in all persons. 

August 4th.—President Kellogg addressed us, followed by 
H. S. Brown, M. D., of Milwaukee, author of ‘ The Bible of 
the Religion of Science,” etc. 

August 11th—-The Veteran Liberal League met, pursuant to 
adjournment, in the Ward Memorial Hall, and found it being 
fitted up as a sleeping barrack, and our friends, ladies and 
gentlemen, who had kindly come up from the city to visit and 
speak to us, were much astonished that this regularly char- 
tered and orderly bearing society of old soldiers should be 
thus unceremoniously dumped out of doors, the powers that 
be not having manners enough to giv a moment’s notice of 
the change of occupancy. If this unwarrantable contempt- 
uousness was meant to break up the League, it is on acount 
of the prejudice that does not ken, or of the cussedness 
which does not care, that there is any good that does not cry, 
“ Lord, Lord!” as we were from the first refused the use of 
the chapel on the plea that we were nota ‘‘religious” order. 

August 17th.—A sunny day. By permission of the friendly 
owner of Black’s Grove, a mile away, the League held a meet- 
ing, not asin a temple of God, but the halls of nature. The 
editor of Vollesblalt, Mr. Schilling, vocalized the woods with an 
oration on ‘‘ Humbugs.” . 

August 24th and 3lst.—The League continued to meet in 
the grove; favored with talk by Roberts, Brown, Guild, and 
others. During September we hav been unable to meet out- 
side the Home grounds on account of roughs from the city 
who made our gatherings their opportunity. Beside, our si- 
lence speaks our grievance louder than do our words, as a 
standing notice of the League meetings in the hall assigned 
therefor is kept posted on the bulletin boards. 

Although there are about seven hundred men here, out of 
over & thousand in all, who cannot affiliate with the churches, 
on account of preferring logic to fable, still we are refused 
the use of our chapel one evening or afternoon in each week, 
while it is standing idle five evenings a week, and is entered 
but seldom daytimes except Sunday. This, need we say, we 
think very unjust, and wholly ungracious, on the part of the 
governor, with whom the case rests; and when the so-called 
Investigating committee was here, weso stated to their honors, 
but they pleaded no power to interfere in the matter. We, 
therefore, pray for the influence of the National Liberal 
League, and of all fair-minded men, upon the consciences of 
all Congressmen to instate us in our rights, as guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the American Union, which guarantee and 


Constitution it is the purpose of the Liberal League to up- 
hold in its impartiality and preserve in its integrity. 
These minutes of our proceedings, and request for redress 
of grievances, we expressly desire to hav you publish. 
Rev. Jason KELLoG, President. 
Joun P. Gunn, Acting Secretary. 


LEAGUE No 77. 
Frouimore Orry, Aug. 28, 284. 
To the Secretary of the National Liberal League: 

Our League, No. 77, is not dead, though it has few mem- 
bers. Our library with its reading-room as established last 
winter is still here, and perhaps when winter comes we will be 
able to infuse new life into the old bones and go on our way 
rejoicing. 

The idea that the two chief officers shall giv their whole 
time to the organization is a good one, and should hav been 
adopted from the first. But they cannot liv on air alone. 
Will the branch Leagues support them? The president and 
secretary of this League say they will tax themselvs for that 
purpose, and try to induce others to do the same, 

I hav always contended that education was the savior of 
mankind—education based on scientific facts; knowledge that 
the people begin torefuse to beled by demagogs, that each in- 
dividual, society, or community claim a hand in, is ominous of 
good. It is my star of hope of a government ‘‘of the people, 
for the people, and by the people.” 

We believe in every overture consistent with honor in order 
to produce harmony. In regard to the Comstock laws, if re- 
ferred to, our League has always been for repeal. I hav heard 
no other word yet, but, of course the majority rules. 

J. KELLY, Sec. Gero. C. Vere, Pres. 


THE MILWAUKEE LEAGUE. 


Miiwavxken, Sept. 26, 1884. 
To the Secretary of the National Liberal League: 

After a summer vacation of two months, the Milwaukee 
League resumed its regular Sunday evening sessions. Our 
League is meeting with good success, and we are satisfied that 
the coming winter’s campaign in the “ fight for right” will be 
crowned with the most gratifying results. The Hall was well 
filled last Sunday evening, on which occasion Mr. Robert 
Schilling lectured on ‘‘The duty of Liberals in the coming 
election,” giving plausible reasons why Liberals should vote 
the People’s ticket. 

Next Sunday evening the League is to be favored with an 
address by Dr. Juliet H. Severance on “The New Republic.” 
The doctor is one of our most popular speakers, and never 
fails to draw a crowd. P. A. STUART. 


LEAGUE No. 20. 

The Manhattan Liberal Club met in the German Masonic 
Hall, No. 220 East Fifteenth street, friday evening the 16th. 
Vice-President T. B. Wakeman announced that the lecturer of 
the evening, Mr. John B. Gibbs, was unable to be present 
but that Mr. Gibb’s paper on “ Prohibition in Politics ” would 
be read by Dr. Lambert. The subject was ably handled, the 
writer calling attention to the very important part prohibition 
was playing in the present campaign, and the hold it had 
already gained, and the work it was yet destined to accomplish. 


From the Banner of Light. 
The Eighth Annual Congress of the National Liberal League, 
which adjourned on the 9th inst., after its two day’s session, 


-was well attended, and ita-proceedings were of an interesting.. 


and satisfactory character. Whatever differences of opinion 
may hav previously been held in regard to the best platform 
to be adopted by the League, we expect that the one now pre- 
sented by the Congress will be indorsed by all the Liberals of 
the United States, and thathenceforth they can unite and work 
together harmoniously. 

We can see nothing in the way to prevent this desirable ob- 
ject, and to bring about eventually a united and working Lib- 
eral Party in all the states, whose primary or chief measure 
shall be the secularization of the government, or the entire 
separation of state and church. In this all-important reform 
the Liberals everywhere can unite and work in concert for the 
promotion of a commou purpose. 


From the Ironclad Age. 

At the Eighth Annual Congress of the National Liberal 
League, the Nine Demands of Liberalism were put forth as a 
platform. Upon this platform all good men can stand. There 
is room enough, and the atmosphere is pure. 


THE QUAKER CITY LEAGUE, 


The following notice of the Philadelphia League is from the 
Press of that city: “Steady Philadelphia church-goers will be 
surprised to learn that a flourishing society of Freethinkers hav 
held weekly meetings for the last two or three years in Fleisch- 
man’s bakery building, on Broad street. The members of this 
society, who take no interest in politics, are nearly all English, 
French, or German workingmen. The topics chosen for dis- 
cussion are sometimes quite startling and original. The sub- 
ject selected for debate not long ago was, ‘Has Christianity 
or intemperance entailed the greatest misery on the human 
race?’ After an animated debate it was decided by the pres- 
ident that Christianity had. A number of women, some of 
them middle-aged and a few quite young girls, with youthful 
male escorts, attend these meetings, and seem to take a lively 
interest in the proceedings. Works of an anti-religious and 
skeptical nature, such as those of Rousseau, Diderot, and Tom 
Paine, are peddled at nominal prices by an old Frenchman, 
who, speaking our language in moderate perfection, always 
refers to ‘the masses’ as ‘demasses.’ Isaiah H. Wears, the 
highly intelligent negro, is a prominent member of the soci- 
ety, and is regarded as their best debater, though his style is 
more conversational than oratorical.” 

— 


Gara, who is called the biggest liar among all the newspaper 
correspondents, writing to the Omaha Republican, discusses 
the attitude of Blaine toward the churches, and concludes 
that he will get considerable Catholic support because his 
mother was of that faith. He also thinks the Plumed Knight 
will get the Protestant vote because he is now Presbyterian. 
Then Gath turns philosopher, and oracularly observes: 

« A certain leaning together between the two great branches 
of the Christian church has been plain to me ever since last 
June. It is the most ominous thing in the campaign. It 
shows us that while at a superficial view there may be an 
abatement of religious zeal in the United States, in reality the 
most abiding springs of support to a public man are in the 
religious organizations of the country.” s 

Mr. George Alfred Townsend can wager all the Republican 
paid him for his letter that Mr. Blaine and all the other candi- 
dates will work those abiding springs of support for all they 
are worth. 
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Communizations. 


Dr. J. L. York at the Yellowstone National Park. 

To rae Eprrorn or Tue Trore Seer, Sir: You 
wiil doubtless think that my letters are like angels’ 
visits, fow and far between, but I will hope to atone 


in the future. - 


You will find inclosed nine dollars for Tue TRUTH 
Szerer, to be sent as directed in private letter; and 
But I hav done the 


I can only wish it were more. 
best I could for you with the elements in hand. 


My stay in‘Montana has been somewhat prolonged 
from the fact that I hav given the second course of 
lectures at the three principal points: Butte City, 

- Helena, and Bozeman, with a fair degree of success, 


organizing a Liberal Union at each place. 


At Butte City, O. B. Whitford, a live thinker, is 
president; and with the faithful help of my warm 
friends, Fred Cook and J. C. Singer, I will hope to 


hear good things from Butte. 


At Helena, C. M. Jeffries, a stalwart Liberal, stands 
at the head as a promis of good work in the future. 
Our thanks are due at Helena to A. Kleinschmidt, A. 
C. Votaw, J. P. Flick, and others for a helping hand. 

At Bozeman, W. W. Alderson, editor of the Boze- 
man Courier, and formerly a Methodist preacher, is 
president of the League, and with such a noble 
young disciple of Paine as Will C. Oakley for secre- 
tary, I can hope for the prosperity of Freethought in 


Bozeman. 


I hav made some friends here which giv me 
pleasure to call their names and faces to mind, and 
among them Judge Maguire, a bright intellect and 
wonderfully endowed with the right use of the Eng- 
lish language, a fine reasoner and speaker, and true 
as steel to our cause, and I hope he will favor Tur 
Our many 
thanks are due to the kind friends at Bozeman, and 
especially to S. W. Cook and estimable wife, for the 
comforts of home and good cheer during our work 
in their city, and I must say that if Bozeman Liberal 
Union has two other men among its seventy mem- 
bers, such as S. W. Cook, it will not die out in this 
And although my trip in Montana has 
been a long, hard trip, I hav no regrets, as I trust I 
hav helped to open up the way for others to follow. 

My lectures here in Montana are the first of the 
kind, but hope that other Liberal speakers will be in- 
duced to travel west by the North Pacific line and 
Our friend, Col. In- 
gersoll, swept through Montana like a cyclone, leav- 
ing the poor little preachers to shoot off their pop- 
And it is almost enough to 
make a dog laugh to see the poor sky-pilots trying to 
gather up the pieces after the storm has passed. But 
then they hav-had their day, and, to the friends of 
mental freedom, it has been a long, dark day, and 
the doom of the Christian superstition begins to 
shine out like the handwriting on the wall, and the 
fires of Freethought only need to be fanned a little 
And away here in the 
wilds of Montana, without speakers, or much reading, 
the evolution of Freethought moves on with rapid 


Trore Srrxer with a letter now and then. 


generation. 


giv the Montana people a call. 


guns after he had gone. 


to set the world in a blaze. 


strides. 


Tur Truru Srexer has one reader living near Sales- 
ville who is deserving of mention in this letter. I 
could not learn his name; but his eye will fall upon 


the mention I hav made below. 


While lecturing at Bozeman, I was invited to 
speak at or near Salesville, some twelve miles out 


from Bozeman. Our friends, Thomas Burk and Dr. 


Stover, had the matter in charge, but from some mis- 
take in the notice the people were left to infer that 
the meeting would be held at once at three different 
Myself 
and some friends from town were on hand at Sales- 
ville, but found that a mistake had been made, and 


places, hence our flock was quite divided. 


after waiting until‘nearly dark, started back to town. 


When out about half a mile from Salesville, we 
were hailed by a man on the road who inquired if 


Dr. York was in the carriage. On being answered 
in the affirmativ, he said: “I hav been hunting the 
meeting. Tam a reader of Tur Trurn SEEKER and 
hav kept track of the doctor for a number of years, 
and I want to giv him this five dollars to help him 
along.” We took the five dollars, and thanking our 
friend, whom we had not seen for the darkness, went 
on our way rejoicing, wishing that Tas TRUTH SEEKER 
had more such readers in Montana. 

But how brief are our joys! Here the scene slightly 
changes; our driver loses the road and drives helter- 
skelter over the prairie in search of a road to town, 
every moment in danger of falling into a ditch or run- 
ning into a barbed-wire fence. What a romantic 
situation, to be sure! 

And, to add to my comfort, we had a lady friend 
and her little daughter in the company, both some- 
what nervous; and, in fact, I was just a little nervous 
too; but our father in heaven and the driver together 
brought us safe home. 

Montana is a wild, wide sweep of mountains and 
valleys, well adapted to stock-raising and rich in min- 
eral wealth, but not a good farming country, as tke 
frost in summer often destroys the entire crop; and 
the changes of temperature are too sudden and 


Faithful. 


marked to be a healthy country in which to make 
one’s home. And yet there is not, probably, an area 
of greater value to the student or of more interest to 
the tourist in all the wide world than our Yellowstone 
National Park, situated in the midst of the erratic 
Rocky Mountains; and within the shadow of the con- 
fused and rugged. peaks by which it is engirdled are 
born the feeble rills which grow into the grandest 
rivers of the United States. 

Here may be seen the grim, towering walls which 
separate the waters flowing eastward to the Atlantic, 
from those pushing their way through deep mountain 
gorges, to rest at last in the placid Pacific. But the 
fact that here rise the springs of the Missouri, Colum- 
bia, and Colorado is lost sight of in view of the far 
more striking features of this magic land of natural 
wonders. And nowhere else in the world are to be 
seen so near to the surface, and on so broad and 
varied a scale, the undoubted evidence of subter- 
ranean fires, and to note the lingering death-throes 
of volcanic forces which hav convulsed our Mother 
Earth to its very center in the ages long since past. 
And if any are in doubt how it was that the prehis- 
toric people conceived of hell, let them come here and 
take alook and smell. Here are fire and hot water in 
great plenty, and mountains of brimstone, quite 
enough to make the Christian hell ashamed of itself. 
And I do not wonder that the Indians hav always 
held this tract of country in awe and horror as the 
land of lost spirits and devils. 

Our visit to the National Park occupied within the 
park six days, not of idle picnic, but hard work of 
body and mind, to climb the steeps, avoid the dan- 
gers, and take in the wonders and beauties which lie 
scattered in rich profusion along the entire route 
from the Mammoth Hot Springs to the grand Canyon 
of the Yellowstone River. 

The park, containing an area of fifty-five by sixty- 
five miles, is aregion of remarkable wonders, majestic 
grandeur, sublime hights, and terrible blood-curdling 
depths, as well as the most beautiful and delightful 
things beyond the power of human description, and 
must be seen to be appreciated. Here nature puts 


forth all her powers, and her moods seem ever. 


changing from profound gravity and terror to the 
lively and gay. Here tremendous geysers, as true to 
the time or period of eruption as the clock, shoot up 
their mighty fountains of hot water and steam, caus- 
ing the earth to tremble by their violence; yawning 
hells of brimstone fury, lashed and tossed by the ter- 
rible heat below, filling the air with fearful odors; 
countless hot springs, indescribable in their strange 
beauty, of great depth, and translucent as the air it- 
self. Some of them are turquoise blue, green, yel- 
low, and red, while the waters of others flash in the 
sunlight with all the colors of the prism; and to gaze 
down into these depths must be like the gates of 
heaven ajar, adorned with delicate honeycomb pat- 


terns of fretted frost-work, while the coatings of the | 


sides and rims of these basins take on every delicate 
and vivid tint of color known to fine art. 


These remarkable terrace-building springs are at 
the threshold of the park near the Mammoth Hotel, 
and only six miles from the railroad. And did not 
the park contain any other and greater wonders than 
these terrace, rock-building springs, it were worth a 
trip from Europe to see these alone. And here may 
be seen students, scientists, and lovers of nature from 
all parts of the civilized globe, drawn here to see the 
strange phenomena of mineral water thrust up from 
the depths at boiling heat, holding in solution calca- 
reous matter coating everything it touches, and build- 
ing terraces, basins, pillars, temples, and pulpit-like 
structures of marble whiteness in every form of 
beauty. Besides lifting higher each year, the entire 
rocky formation is already a mountain in hight, and 
will continue to rise until the volcanic action ceases. 

The obsidian or volcanic glass cliffs, two hundred 
feet in hight, with a carriage-road of nearly pure 
glass along its base, is another marvel to the tourist. 
Boiling paint pots of nearly all shades of color in- 
cessantly steam, stew, and sputter like immense caul- 
drons of boiling mush, with the dull, thud-like plop, 
plop of the mush kettle. And close at hand is the 
Emerald Pool, brimful of clear, pure water of bluish 
green. 

A little further on is the geyser Minute-man, who 
spurts once a minute to the hight of thirty feet, while 
close by stands the Monarch, who givs an exhibition 
in regal splendor once in twenty-four hours, astream 
of immense volume, divided in three divisions, to the 
hight of one hundred and fifty feet, and continuing in 
action about twenty minutes. 


There are many fine displays of hot-water fireworks 
on a grand scale, but none more deservedly popular 
with the tourist than Old Faithful, who, with wonder- 
ful regularity, every hour sends up an immense vol- 
ume of clear, hot water and steam to the hight of 
160 to 200 feet, and continues in action from five to 
ten minutes. There are many geysers more power- 
ful than this, but none so popular and, like Bob In- 
gersoll, so sure of an audience at his show, as Old 
i That word faithful tells the story, and the 
audience are always on hand. ; 

The Beehive sends up a column about 250 feet, and 
used to spout twice each day, but now, once in nine 


days; and we were informed by an official in charge 
that on the occasion of President Hayes’s visit to the 
park, the famous Beehive turned loose his artillery 
five times in one day. And itis quite likely if James 
G. Blaine, or even Ben Butler, were to visit the place, 
it might be induced to put on a new program for the 
occasion in the interests of the dear people. 

These wonders of the park are scattered along over 
seventy-five miles of travel, not including the Hoodo 
wonders, which lie farther on, and the points of in- 
terest visited by travelers, limited in time to six or 
eight days, include the Lower, Middle, and Upper 
Basin Yellowstone Lake, and the Falls and Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone. 

Beginning with the Mammoth Springs formation 
at the Gate, the interest increases at every point, and 
culminates at the Falls and Grand Canyon of the Yel- 
lowstone, and all preceding wonders seem to shrivel 
up in the majesty, sublimity, and splendor of this 
mighty gorge, draped as it is in rainbow-tinted col- 
ors, a8 though all the rainbows had fallen from the 
skies, and had caught on the rugged, corrugated 
sides of this mighty abyss to lend enchantment to 
the scene. No skill of artist can devise a greater di- 
versity of color in every shade and tint than nature 
has laid on the sides of this Grand Canyon of the Yel- 
lowstone, and nothing but the sunset heavens can 
approximate in splendor this display of beauty. And 
never in my life hav I felt such a sense of the awful 
as when standing on the brink of this yawning 
chasm, one is so oppressed with the vastness that 
almost tempts him to leap from the dizzy hights, and 
feels relief when once acain at a safe distance. 

Of course, the Falls are not the grandest in the 
world, and hav not the breadth, volume, and dash of 
old Niagara, nor the enormous depth of some of the 
falls of the Yosemite, and yet they hav a majesty and 
beauty all their own, which fascinate and lure like 
the fabled syren of the sea; and all travelers join in 
saying that the awful, sublime, and beautiful are 
strangely commingled in this, by far the grandest 
spectacle in our National Park. Our thanks are due 
to Mr. Henderson and family—who, by the way, are 
all Freethinkers, and take Tue Truru Serxer—for 
kindness in pointing out to us the many wonders 
of the Mammoth Springs, and other valuable infor- 
mation in relation to the park, of which he is one of 
the superintendents. 

I can only hope that our National Park may meet 
such consideration as it justly deserves at the hands 
of our government in the improvement of the roads 
and protection from the hands of the lawless; and 
that this wild reserve, with its pine-clad hills, beauti- 
ful lakes and stretches of valley and forest, with the 
great variety of wild game which roam within its 
limits, may be handed down to future generations as 
something to be proud of as containing some of the 
great wonders of the world. 

At the present writing Iam in Portland, having 
lectured at Spokane and other towns on the North- 
ern Pacific road. 

The chief complaint everywhere in the north is 
hard times. The boom has broken, and left its help- 
less victims high and dry on the rocks of bankruptcy. 
Some of the towns are double the size that the sur- 
rounding country will sustain. So much for a heart- 
less railroad boom which has filled the north with 
helpless tramps. 

From Portland I go south overland, speaking at 
Forest Grove, Corvallis, Albany, Ashland, and other 
points on the way to San Jose, California. 

With many good wishes for you, Eugene, and the 
readers of Tur Trurs Srexer, I am, as ever, 

Yours for truth, Dz. J. L. Yorx. 


— 
Mr. Walker, Mr. Hill. 

“No man who accepts the fundamental principles of Free- 
thought, knowing what it is that he accepts, can be a Prohibi- 
tionist.”—E. C. Walker. 

Friend Walker’s assertion in a recent TRUTH SEEKER 
quoted above, is certainly entertaining reading, even 
in this dog-day weather, and strongly reminds me of 
the narrow-mindedness of some of my religious 
friends, who also think that certain persons hav no 
right to vote differently from themselvs on the liquor 
question. 

I had hoped that this “virtue” was wholly a relig- 
ious one, for, unless I am greatly mistaken, Free- 
thought consists not in all acting alike, but in univer- 
sal mental liberty concerning rum, religion, or any- 
thing else; and, as a matter of course, different 
thoughts will and must produce different actions. 

The “personal liberty” part of any anti-prohibi- 
tionist’s argument, seems to me to need only very 
little talk, just long enough to show them that every 
mother’s son and daughter of their clan is is favor of 
stopping “personal liberty ” in regard to something 
or other, say barn-burning for instance. — 

Every blessed one of them would favor preventing 
me from setting my barn on fire, provided such ac- 
tion placed their precious persons or property in 
danger; but, when I wish to restrain them from set- 
ting their brains on fire, because such action places 
my person or property in danger, they cry out terri- 
bly about their “personal liberty” being infringed. 

If danger to others is a good reason for them to 
act on, why is it not the same for me? 
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Please think it over, Brother Walker, and see how 
exceedingly inconsistent you are. 

And if one thing deemed to be against the public 
welfare can be rightfully prohibited, it follows that 
all things so deemed can be treated likewise. 

Is “ personal liberty” more invaded in one case 
thari in another, and does not the drunken stabbing 
of three innocent people on the public street—as re- 
cently occurred in this city—giv a just claim for pro- 
tection against the liquor nuisance? If not, what 
would, friend Walker ? Gerorcez. N. Hix. 

Boston, Mass. 


7 , 
Charles Watts’s Reply to George Chainey. 


In last week’s Trura Seeger it was stated that 
probably I would write my lecture which I delivered 
at Cassadaga in reply to Mr. George Chainey’s two 
‘addresses delivered at the same place, professedly in 
explanation and defense of his conversion to Spirit- 
walism. It would afford me much pleasure to do so, 
thad I sufficient time, but at present my lecturing 
and other engagements in Canada leave me but 
Hittle leisure for more than my ordinary correspond- 
‘ence, which I find, like most things in America, has 
‘to be conducted on a large scale. 

Listening to Mr. Chainey’s two addresses at the 
Convention, it occurred to me that they were marred 
with the three drawbacks of glaring inaccuracy, 
reckless imputation, and an utter lack of reasoning. 
In my review of what he urged pertaining to his con- 
version to Spiritualism, I said nothing against Mr. 
Chainey personally, neither did I in any way ques- 
tion his right to change his views. For him, as a 
gentleman, I hav the highest respect. Our past 
associations hav been of a most pleasing nature, which 
will long be remembered by me with feelings of un- 
qualified satisfaction. In parting with him now 
as a public associate, I can only regret that in an un- 
guarded moment he was induced to make unjustifi- 
able attacks upon principles which evidently he never 
thoroughly understood, and upon persons deserving 
the greatest respect and the highest confidence. It 
is not, therefore, Mr. Chainey’s conversion that is 
objected to so much as the very injudicious manner 
in which he publicly proclaimed that conversion. 
Among the Spiritualists of America there are 
many good and noble men and women, who are 
doing useful work for Liberalism in their persist- 
ent efforts to overthrow the power, and to lessen the 
evils of orthodoxy; and the-fact that some Liberals 
cannot see what is termed the “truths of Spiritual- 
ism ” should in no way interfere with Liberals and 
Spiritualists working together to achieve some prac- 
tical result in the life we now hav. Uniformity of 
‘opinions upon spectilativ subjects is an impossibility, 

and consequently we should respect ‘the right and 
sincerity of those who differ from us. 

Had Mr. Chainey contented himself with merely 
stating what appeared to him to be the truths of his 
new faith, and why he accepted it, without attempt- 
ing to depreciate those who, for years, had rendered 
him valuable and generous support, he would hav re- 
tained the respect of all who once hailed him as a 
friend and co-worker. But, instead of doing this, 
he indulged in childish narrations and reckless accu- 
sations, which afforded additional proof to the many 
already apparent, that he relies more through life 
upon the promptings of uncontroled emotion than 
upon the practical dictates of reason and judgment. 
Mr. Chainey is truly a child of impulse. Indeed, he 
does not hesitate to avow that, in his opinion, fiction 
is a greater factor in the education of the world than 
fact, and that the stage is a more powerful instructor 
than the platform. A man who entertains these de- 
lusions livs principally “in the clouds,” and is 
largely disqualified for fighting the great battle of 
life successfully. Mighty and useful as the charming 
influences of fiction and the drama hav been upon 
the human mind and the character of our race, they 
can never surpass the force of facts and the reality 
of actual every-day existence in the practical regula- 
tion of individual and societarian conduct, and he 
who imagins that they can will find sooner or later 
that he is “building castles in the air, which will cost 
a vast deal to keep up.” 

There are two kinds of converts—those who hav 
been won through the heart and those who hav been 
secured. through the head. In other words, some 
are converted through an appeal to their emotions, 
while others yield only to the voice of reason. Mr. 
Chainey belongs very much to the emotional class of 
converts, as.a perusal of the records of his several 
conversions will show. His new departures hav been 
the result of sudden impetuosity, not of calm reflec- 
tion. Reason and judgment appear to hav played 
but minor parts in the changing of his views. With 
him logic is regarded as a cruelty, the intellect as 
being of secondary importance, and all controversy 

as decidedly dangerous and to be avoided.. Frankly, 
and in all kindness, be it written, that, in my opinion, 
herein lies the mistake of Mr. Chainey’s public career, 
and the principal cause of his repeated failures in the 
various movements with which he has been asso- 
ciated. We hav listened to the wail of his blighted 
ambition at Boston, to a confession of his inability to 
retain the readers of his journal, to an admission that 


the foliage and flowers are more enduring and valu- 


it is with the foliage of language and the flowers of 


he was incapable of securing adequate audiences at 


his lectures, and an acknowledgment of his lack of 


power to inspire lasting enthusiasm within those to 
whom he appealed. What is the real explanation of 
all this? Surely itis unfair to blame either Liberals 
or Liberalism for such defectiv results, remembering 
the audiences that assemble at the lectures of Col. 
Ingersoll and others. Would it not be more reason- 
able to search for the explanation in the man rather 
than in the cause in which the man was engaged ? 
And yet friend Chainey has great ability, a most 
vivid imagination, a vast poetical capacity, a marvel- 
ous power for word painting, a command of the 
choicest flowers of rhetoric that language can fur- 
nish, together with high moral culture, a generous 
disposition, and a loving heart. Still, with all 
these advantages, he assures us that success did 
not crown his efforts in the Liberal ranks. Is 
not the secret of this misfortune to be found 
in the fact that Mr. Chainey lacked faith in the 
power of intellect and the force of argument, content- 
ing himself with the use of words representing no 
ideas, and explaining no solid principle? I hav told 
him this frequently in the past, and I repeated it in 
his presence at the Convention. He is satisfied with 
presenting the picture without seeing the wall is 
there to hang it upon. We all admire the foliage 
that adorns the tree, and are charmed with the flow- 
ers that deck the garden, but who will contend that 


able than the tree and the garden? The two are in 
each case at their highest value when combined. So 


rhetoric. For them to be acceptable and useful to 
the Liberal party, the former must be allied with the 
tree of knowledge, and the latter must bud in the 
garden of intellect, both indicating that they are 


blossoms of disciplined reason and trained mentality. 


Had Mr. Chainey wisely blended the two, reason and 
emotion, his public advocacy would hav been less 
barren, and probably he would hav been spared the 
many disappointments which havdarkened the morn- 
ing of his life. He sorrowfully admits that he “ grew 
faint ” in Liberal work. This is by no means sur- 
prising, for he lacked the sustaining power of solid 
mental food and argumentativ sustenance, which are 
so necessary to support those who enter upon the 
up-hill fight of Liberal propaganda. . 
Cnarres Warts. 
Oo 


Notes and Notings. 


Dear Frenos: No spirits yet, but I hav made one 
trial with a private medium, and learned the modus 
operandi of table tipping; got a sentence or two, but 


no test; am promised a sedtice ‘this -afternoon~ with | 


another, and will report. I am calling around upon 
notables with Mr. Masquerier. Yesterday we went 
over into New York, and, for the first time, I crossed 
over the famous Brooklyn Bridge in the cars. It 
seemed almost like flying, to be going so easily over 
the water and up so high above houses, boats, and 
busy people below. We made a call upon H. M. 
Parkhurst, and he and Mr. Masquerier talked over 
their respectiv alphabets, each of them having got- 
ten up a new and improved one, Mr. Masquerier 
insisting his was far superior to all others, and Mr. 
Parkhurst being well pleased to hav something that 
was not quite so good so long as it was likely to be 
put to practical utility. 

We called upon Dr. F. Hollick, author of the 
“Marriage Guide,” which I had read with interest 
and profit over a quarter of a century ago, and had 
owned and lost by lending, bought another copy and 
lent and lost it. I was very agreeably impressed 
with Mr. Hollick. He was a fine looking man, and 
genial, kind, and conversational. He has investigated 
Spiritualism some, but says he wants to take one of 
the spirits (?) by the hand and hold fast, and then if 
it melts away while he is holding it, he will think it 
worth while to study it up. He kindly presented me 
with his “Marriage Guide,” and “Nerves and the 
Nervous;” and though I had once read the former, I 
re-read it, and found that in the light of the acquired 
information of a quarter of a century since, I under- 
stood much that I failed to appreciate in the previous 
reading. 

What a great benefactor a good honest and intel- 
ligent physician is to the race! What a light to the 
ignorant, what a consoler to the afflicted and suffer- 
ing! While we condemn the great mass of lawyers, 
doctors, and preachers, as a curse to the race, we 
must own that there are rare specimens in each call- 
ing which fill the role of savior and benefactor. 

To-day, September 20th, I had my first seance with 
a regularly accredited public medium, recommended 
to me by one of the editors of a spiritual paper, Mrs. 
M. E. Williams, 232 W. 46th street, New York, a 
materializing medium. Mr. Masquerier, Mrs. Kim- 
ball, and myself had a two hours’ seance. About a 
dozen others were there. The room was dimly 
lighted by one lamp; shrouded in red paper and 
turned low down, so at first we could see nothing but 
shadows. The cabinet was curtained with cloth. 
We sat in chairs a few feet from it. 

Mrs. Williams made a short appeal to the audience 
to try and put themselvs in a receptiv condition, and 


in harmony with the developments.’ Then the organ- 
ist played “ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” The curtains 
slowly parted, and a ghostly form, all in white, ap- 
peared, waved its hands, bowed, and blessed the 
audience. At intervals numerous other forms ap- 
peared, sometimes two at once. They called up the 
audience one by one, and gave them messages, most 
of them bsing recognized, and cried and laughed 
over. We were allowed to ask questions, and when 
Dr. Newton was announced, I received permission to 
address to him a query; as he had doctored my dead 
sister, I thought I’d inquire about her. I first asked 
if the spirit knew who I was, but this being a test 
question, I was sharply informed that it was a very 
wrong condition in which to approach the spirits, so 
thenceforth I remained silent. Mr. Masquerier, be- 
ing well-known and noted, received many messages, 
and was called up and introduced to his dead wife, 
who touched his head, eyes, and arm. He is nearly 


blind, so only saw a white mist, and could catch 
nothing but indistinct mutterings of the message. 


So he said nothing, and quietly returned to his seat. 
Many others saw and recognized dead friends, telling 


us they plainly discerned the features, and got mes- 


sages none but the dead could hav given. I shall 


hereafter speak more of this, and I withhold my opin- 


ions for the present, only narrating things as they 

appeared. Mr. Masquerier received a message giv- 

ing him great encouragement for his good work in re- 

gard to land reform and farmsteads. Eruma. 
99 Java st., Brooklyn, E.D., Sept. 20, 1884. 


The Horror of Horrors. 


To rue Eprror or Tan Terors Seexer, Sir: IfI 
were a vivisector, I should want to go and hang my- 
self after seeing the cut in. Tae Trora SEEKER, 
representing the vivisector’s death-bed, and reading 
the poem beneath. It is one of Elliott Preston’s 
most powerful productions, and deserves to be cir- 
culated broadcast. 

A shudder runs through my frame as I look upon 
the startling picture, and I ask myself the question, 
as I hav often asked before—can it be possible that 
human beings can, in the name of science, thus tor- 
ture, needlessly, our poor dumb friends? And I am 
filled with indignation that man is not moved at once 
to prevent these tortures, these horrible cruelties, 
by enactment of stringent law. Our helpless dumb 
creatures should, and must be, protected from the 
vivisector’s knife. Elliott Preston champions a 
noble cause, and his efforts in this direction should 
be seconded by every humane heart throughout the 
world. Susan H. Wrxon. 


I am asked by that friend of- humanity and. ani- 
malinity to “describe just how you were affected at 
the moment when you opened Tux Trurs Seeger and 
your eye fell on the terrible illustration of ‘The Vivi- 
sector’s Deathbed.’” It would be impossible! The 
brief extract from a private letter to Mr. Preston 
published in connection with this “terrible illustra- 
tion,” justifies me in adding the emotions were sim- 
iliar, only not as intense, as when I saw the illustra- 
tion and read the poem the first time in manuscript. 
Horror of horrors! how hardened, then, must be the 
heart that could inflict the torture and stand un- 
moved and witness it! Erra E Grson. 


peo 
To the Liberals of the United States. 


Mr. Eprror: In making this my initial bow to you as a lect- 
urer, I respectfully ask your consideration of the program 
found below. These lectures are the concentrated essence of 
many years’ study, combined with research and travels over a 
large portion of the globe, and will be found a symposium of 
philosophic thought, humor, and sarcasm. Resembling a 
life's epitome, they alternate “from grave to gay; from lively 
to severe.” Iam Yours, L. F. MASSENA, 
(Journalist, of Paris, France). 

58 Chambers st., Boston, Mass. 

Procram.—l. My path from Christianity to Atheism. 2. 
The Atheist and Christian at the Judgment Bar. 3. Human 
Nature. 4. Leaves from a Traveler’s Note-book. 5. The So- 
cial Condition of England's oilers. 6. Socialism, Nihilism, 
and Anarchism. 7. Remedies for Social Distress. - 

Preparmc.—8. Who and What is God? 9. Has Mana 
Soul? 10. Gods in Modern Literature. 11. Marriage and 
Divorce. 


A FEW CRITICISMS. 

“M. Massena voiced Socialism from European standpoints, 
sketching the tragic life of working people under differing po- 
litical despotisms. His carefully prepared essay was 
listened to with the closest attention, and highly approved by 
all present.”—Report of Union Reform League Convention in 
Princeton Word, Aug., 1884. 

“ We enjoyed Mr. Massena’s presence and discourse greatly.” 
— Ezra I. Heywood. 

“A most eloquent speech, and should bo heard right 
through the length and breadth of the country.”—-Mr. Twichell, 
at Innn, Aug. 17, 1884. 

t One of the most radical addresses that I ever listened to, 
and yet not a single word to offend the most sensitiv ear.”—d. 
Q. A. Clifton, Boston. 

“ A combination of rare eloquence and deep thought allied 
to perfect truth.” —F. Doughty, Lynn, Aug. 17, 1884. 

“Has a marvelous knowledge of the English language, 
speaking it with rare facility and remarkable accuracy.”—T. 
Miln, Boston, Mass. 

«Mr. Massena is full of information bearing on reform sub- 
jects of a kind which the world ought to know; with ample 
ability for arranging it in an effectiv and instructiv manner. I 
hav had no opportunity of judging of him in the special re- 
spect of his power to interest an audience, but I feel sure that 
the generous Liberal public desiring to secure lecturers will 
not regret giving a fair trial to this new candidate for their 
favors.” —Stephen Pearl Andrews. 
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this we want your help, and hope that when the con- 
tract made on behalf of Man is fulfilled, you will like 
Tur Trors Seexer too well to part company with it. 


services over his remains in a becoming manner. 
Man was doing a valuable work as a pioneer; he was, 
as it were, a little wedge that found a crevice in the 
armor of the church where, perhaps, bigger and 
blunter lances could not penetrate. And were 
Messrs. Wakeman’sJand Leland’s pens broken at the 
same time Man’s existence terminates, Freethought 
would indeed suffer a great loss. But we hav as- 
surance from them that they will contribute to Tux 
Terura Serxer as often as their business will allow 
leisure for thought and its expression. We hope to 
hav something from them every week. 

The terms upon which Tae Trors Seexer will be 
sent in place of Man are upon the basis of cost. The 
price of Man was $1 per annum, one-third that of 
Tue Trore Ssexer. We shall, therefore, send 
Tue Trora Szexer for one-third as long a pe- 
riod—four months to those who hav paid a year in 
advance for Man, and shorter periods in proportion. 
Quite a number of friends, we find in looking over 
Man’s list, were subscribers to both Man and Tus 
Trore Seeker. That no injustice may be done them, 
and that they may lose nothing by the failure of the 
N. Y. Liberal Publishing Co. to continue the pub- 
lication of Man, we shall forward to them any book 
they may select of our own publication to the amount 
of their unexpired subscription to Man. A letter to 
Mr. Somerby will secure prompt adjustment of all 
such claims. 

In Man’s death the League has lost an organ, but 
has probably gained more potent weapons, for we 
shall devote a share of our space weekly to the work 
of organization. And no doubt all the other Liberal 
journals will gladly do the same, thus insuring to the 
League a wider circulation of its propaganda efforts, 
and a-no less zealous support of the officers. We in- 
vite, therefore, all the secretaries or correspondents 
of the League to send to us weekly reports of their 
doings and such shall appear promptly. Mr. Put- 
nam, the new secretary, will find Tus Trurs SEEKER 
ready to help in all ways in his arduous work. 

A word to Mans readers to whom THE Trura 
Srexer is now for the first time a regular visitor. It 
shall be our aim to make this paper indispensable to 
your mental enjoyment. We hav a large corps of 
remarkably able and brilliant correspondents. Tux 
Trorn SEEKER givs you every week as much reading 
matter as is printed in a fifty-cent book. The editor 
endeavors to be a true Liberal, sincerely believing that 
all sides should hav a hearing upon all subjects per- 
taining to the welfare of the human race. So far as 
space permits, this belief is put into practice every 
week. To those who subscribed for Man that they 
might keep informed of the doings of the National 
Liberal League, we can say that such special news 
shall be even more fully given in THE TRUTH SEEKER 
than ever in Man. The reorganization effected at 
Cassadaga, if sustained by the Liberals of the coun- 
try, will lead to more important action than has hith- 
erto been taken, and our League department will 
therefore be interesting. And Tue Trurs SEEKER has 
one department that no Liberal family in the country 
can afford to be without—that is, our “Children’s 
Corner.” Miss Susan H. Wixon, who conducts this 
corner, is as good a writer for children as these 
United States can furnish, and is winning loving en- 
comiums from all her thousands of little friends. 
Every Liberal will be thankful to make her acquaint- 
ance. The editorial policy of the paper is identical 
with the Nine Demands of Liberalism, but’ we go 
further, and advocate the upbuilding of a rational 


A Remarkable Sermon. . 

The Rev. James Kay Applebee isthe pastor of the 
“ Twenty-eighth Congregational Society,” and occu- 
pies the pulpit of Parker Memorial, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Applebee is not a genius, but he is 
a well-advanced specimen of the average unorthodox 
minister. One of his pulpit innovations is that, in- 
stead of praying, he aspires. And hbis aspiration is 
not to “ God,” but to the “ Infinit Spirit of the Uni- 
verse.” This is Spencer’s patent Unknowable (sub- 
stituting Spirit for Energy), and Mr. Applebee ought 
to pay royalty on the idea, or add the rest of the defi- 
nition, and giy due credit. But this is not what we 
set out to call attention to. 

September 14th, just after the National Liberal 
League Congress had been held, Mr. Applebee deliv- 
ered a sermon on “ The Ethics of Religious Liberal- 
ism.” This sermon is one of the strangest mixtures 
we ever read. It is a compound of Rationalism and 
superstition; of splendid statement of Freethought 
principles and a total misapprehension of them and 
misstatement of their application; a brilliant defense 
of thought, and an utter abandonment of reason; a 
glorification of truth, and an exemplification of how 
easy it is for an occupant of a pulpit to ignore it; of 
a seeming honest desire to do justice to Freethinkers, 
and a most prejudiced and dishonest attack upon 
them and the League. Add to this the uncalled-for 
abuse of individuals who were pioneers in the path 
he is treading, who hay made it possible for him to 
outrun Abner Kneeland’s heresy and still keep out of 
prison, and we hav a most remarkable sermon by a 
most ungrateful man. It is the more shame to him 
that he was once a subscriber to the Investigator, and 
a reader of Mr. Seaver’s Chesterfieldian subversions 
of Christianity. 

Mr. Applebee appears to be unreservedly in favor 
of the Nine Demands. “Religious Liberalism, pure 
and simple,” he takes to be embodied in them. Dog- 
matically assuming this point, he then inquires, 
“ What should be the ethical action of religious Lib- 
erals, as such?” Now, in the first place, the Nine 
Demands are not the whole of religious Liberalism. 
They are not, indeed, religious in any way. They 
comprise, and Mr. Applebee will please note the dis- 
crimination, the most essential portion of political 
Liberalism, and are the first changes necessary in the 
laws of this nation in order that religious Liberalism 
may hav opportunity to develop without its teachers 
being imprisoned for heresy to old creeds. But an- 
swering his own query, he says (and in order that we 
may not do him the injustice he has done the League, 
we quote his whole paragraph): 
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To the Subscribers of “Man.” 


In the last number of Man, published August 30th, 
it was stated that the continuance of the publication 
would depend upon the then approaching Free- 
thinkers’ Convention and League Congress. Ac- 
cordingly the claims of Man were publicly and 
privately placed before the Liberals there assembled. 
Some aid to continue the publication was offered; 
and, perhaps, with continued persistence, means 
enough might hav been pledged to push the journal 
through another year. But along with this proffered 
help, there was a general Liberal counseling to merge 
Man with some other paper and thus make one 
thriftier blade of journalism where two struggling 
ones grew before, Also after the election of the new 
officers they expressed a decided wish if Man could 
not be continued above board, and without loss, that 
it should be merged with Tae Truru Srexer, so as 
to help build up one strong, efficient, and controling 
organ of Liberal opinion in New York city. This 
too, it was said, would be in the interest of the rec- 
onciliation and reorganization which was the spirit 
of the hour. It would secure one united League, 
and one influential Liberal newspaper to publish the 
grad tidings to all the world. 

Still further, the editors of Man, having thrown off 
the official half of their working harness, did not feel 
such urgent need of holding on to the editorial half. 
They felt inspired with less to say. Not their occu- 
pation, but their mission, seemed in a measure gone; 
and, with their personal, professional, and business 
engagements urgently demanding attention, they 
were the less reluctant to yield to the general wish 
and open negotiations for burying Man in order that 
he might liv again and become immortal in Tuz 
TRUTH SEEKER. 

So here, dear reader of both papers, you behold 
Man and Tue Tror Suexer united in one. The 
editors of Man, when they hav anything to say, are 
invited to express themselvs through Tae Trors 
Srrxer, as beforejthere were two papers—a privilege 
of which they will be happy to avail themselys as 
events arise, and as inspirations come. By the 
arrangement the Liberal Publishing Co. will remain 
in our hands as before; only the paper, Man, is trans- 
ferred, and Tue Troru Szexer will be sent to the 
subscribers of Man to fill out the subscriptions due. 
We hope the new acquaintance made will be a happy 
one, and that, on the expiration of the subscription 
on account of Man, they will continue with Tur 
Trurs Seere on their own and its account. We are 
sure they will find it a most instructiv and interest- 
ing Liberal paper which it will be difficult for them 


“ Perhaps, for the individual man, almost the whole of 
ethics may be considered as comprehended in the terse maxim, 
‘Mind your own business.’ A very astute writer on morals, 
Miss Edith Simcox, has said that a society would be anarchic 
‘in which every one spent his time in seeking the advantage of 
some body else.’ What is true of individuals is equally true of 
organizations of individuals. As it isa supreme ethical law 
for the individual that he should mind his own business, so it 
is also a supreme ethical law for companies of individuals, or- 
ganized together for the achievement of some particular pur- 
pose, that they should, as members of the organization, also 
mind their own business—that is, that they should confine 
their efforts to the achievement of the purpose for the sake of 
which the organization had been called into being. If the 
National Liberal League had observed this wholesome ethical 
law—if it had not suffered itself to be turned aside from its 
original purpose, which was the establishment in this great 
American commonwealth of ‘equal rights in religion’ among 
all citizens—it would hav been a triumphant thing in thisland 
to-day, instead of being, as it now is, the dreariest of all dreary 
failures—a thing covered with deserved obloquy and deserved 
shame.” 


We do not charge, as some might, that in this 
our pulpiteer is purposely dishonest, but will char- 
itably assume that he is only ignorant of his sub- 
ject. Others, of wider information, hav fallen into 


to liv without. T. B. WAKEMAN, f the gross error of assuming that the split in the 
T. C. LELAND. philosophy that shall lead to better lives on the part League was due to a majority of the delegates at 

Fe = of the people, and that shall yield to its adherents all Syracuse wandering off after strange gods and side 

Man. the social and emotional enjoyments of the churches, | issues. This assumption is totally false. The ma~ 


As will be seen by the letter of Messrs. Wake- 
man and Leland, we hav undertaken to fill Man’s 
contract with his subscribers, a task which he has 
proved unable to complete. 

We are very sorry that Mr. Wakeman and Mr. 
Leland hav been obliged to bury their Freethought 
journalistic infant, and we shall, we hope, conduct the 


jority at Syracuse were true to their duty, and the 
seceders were the recalcitrants. One of the consti- 
tutional objects of the League is to protect persecuted 
Freethinkers. Mr. Applebee is entirely mistaken in 
assuming that the “ line of objects marked out in its 
constitution refers exclusivly to the bringing about 
of a total separation between church and state.” At 
the time of the Syracuse Congress Mr. Bennett waa 


without any mixture of superstition, or the use of 
rites and ceremonies degrading to manhood and 
womanhood. This philosophy must be a growth, an 
evolution from lower forms, and this growth THE 
Trora Seeker hopefully fosters. But our immediate 
object is to insure a secular republic, recognizing no 
religion, and influenced by none. In accomplishing 
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being most cruelly harassed by the church. One of 
the ways of defending him was by repealing, or ma- 
terially modifying, the laws under which he was ar- 
rested. This course was deemed wise by such emi- 
nent men as James Parton, O. B. Frothingham, Eli- 
zur Wright, and others. The majority of the dele- 
gates at Syracuse concurred in this, and though the 
resolution was not passed at that Congress, repeal or 
material modification officers were elected, which was 
tantamount to the same thing, and was the occasion 
of the division. We hav urged, as strongly as Mr. 
Applebee.can, that the League shall adopt the motto, 
“Mind your own business.” But it is precisely be- 
cause the League was minding its business—a busi- 
ness, too, laid down for it by the chief seceder—that 
the separation was effected. Either that, or Mr. Ben- 
nett was not a Freethinker and was not being perse- 
cuted by the church, either one of which propositions 
he will be a rash man who disputes. To such a one 
we should quote the words of the editor of the oppo- 
sition organ that “whatever may be said of them 
[Mr. Bennett and others] personally,” . . . they 
“were victims of religious bigotry and unfair legal in- 
terpretation.” The “deserved obloquy and deserved 
shame ” with which the League “is covered ” are all 
‘in Mr. Applebee’s mind. The League has nothing to 
‘be ashamed of and no apologies to make. 

In another paragraph of Mr. Applebee’s sermon, 
however, we find something to commend. It is this: 


“ An organization to succeed in its object must hav a clearly 
defined object in view, and must resist as traitorous every at- 
tempt that may be made to entangle it with other and foreign 
objects. Otherwise it will, and that only apparently, gain in 
width what it loses in concentrated power. It will gain dif- 
fusivness at the expense of its usefulness. Seeking to please 
everyhody, it will please nobody, and bring failure upon itself 
into the bargain. Garrison would never hav been victorious— 
he would never hay created that overwhelming foree of pub- 
lic opinion which made the abolition of slavery possible—if he 
had not been so resolute in keeping his anti-slavery movement 
strictly to itself, steadily refusing to mix it up with other ob- 
jects, however good and proper, in themselvs, those other ob- 
jects might be,” : 


We believe that every distinctiv reform should hav 
its own organization, as much more will be accom- 
plished, and much sooner, than by one body under- 
taking to do all and everything. But this is the only 
ray of common sense that illumins the first two col- 
umns of the sermon. He fairly revels in the discus- 
sion of obscenity, for he returns to it again and again: 


“The obscene literature question was the rock on which the 
Liberal League was destined to split. As things hav turned 
out, it would hav been better for the cause of religious equality 
in America if the splitting had taken place at Philadelphia in 
1876 rather than hav been deferred to a later date. Every sub- 
sequent act of the League only tended to sink the cause of re- 
ligious Liberalism into infamy and disgrace. Two men, you 
know, Heywood and Bennett, were imprisoned for sending 
through the mails an utterly dull and foolish production called 
‘Cupid’s Yokes.’ Eminent judges pronounced the production 
‘obscene; and a judicial court ruled that it could not legally 
be sent through the mails. This was a question which did not 
affect the League at all; but the members of the anti-religious 
faction of the Teague, who had now succeeded in capt- 
uring it, chose to consider the miserable little production not 
obscene, and professing to see danger to the principle of re- 
ligious freedom in the ruling of the courts, they demanded the 
unconditional repeal of all laws which prohibited the sending 
of obscene matter through the mails, and so insisted that the 
post-office of the United States should be free for any filthy 
rascal to use for any filthy purpose he pleased. This is the 

` morality of religious Liberalism according to the Liberal 
League. Because some men hav been wrongly convicted of 
larceny there shall be no more laws against larceny! At the 
convention in Chicago one delegate boasted that he ‘had five 
daughters, and was perfectly willing that they should receive 
anything that might be sent to them through the mails.’ Per- 
haps so. But then other fathers, whose morals may not be 
quite so easy-going, hav a clear right to hav their homes pro- 
tected from the invasion of polluting filth.” 


Mr. Applebee can hardly bring himself to call the 
pamphlet for mailing which Mr. Bennett was impris- 
oned an obscene book, so he quotes the opinion of 
“eminentjudges.” In thisheis mistaken. Nojudge 
who can deservedly be called eminent ever so pro- 
nounced the work. On the contrary, men like Col. In- 
gersoll, Attorney-General Devens, James Parton, O. 
B. Frothingham, Elizur Wright, and hosts of others 
bore testimony the other way. Francis E. Abbot, 
whom Mr. Applébee “ supposes must go through the 
process of dying before other men find out his worth,” 
said at the time, “ To confound this book with that vile 
class of literature which alone ought to be suppressed is a 
monstrous injustice, and we protest against tt with irre- 
pressible indignation.” And when Mr. Applebee asserts 
that “ this was a question which did not affect the 
League at all,” we can again quote the opinion of the 
most bitter foe of therepeal policy. His words were: 
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“ When men are punished for promulgating their mere 
opinions as a crime, and when this oppression is a direct 
interference of the church with the state, who shall say 
that it is an issue foreign ‘to the objects of the Liberal 
League 2” R 

The closing portion of Mr: Applebee’s paragraph 
above quoted is rant stolen from the religious press. 
It gains no weight from being remouthed from the 
Parker Memorial pulpit, and we never considered it, 
in the original, to be worth noticing-— It is so infam- 
ously false in its implications, and go distortedly stated, 
that to the minds of all men whose good opinion is 
worth having it is self-refuting. 

It is pleasant to turn from this dishonest rhodo- 
montade to the philosophical remarks reproduced in 
this issue on page 636. A,perusal of those glowing 
sentences, followed by a close reading of the sub- 
joined extract, will, we are sure, be evidence sufficient 
to bear us out in characterizing this sermon as one of 
the most remarkable compounds of common-sense 
and prejudice—to use no stronger word—that has 
emanated from a theologian in modern times: 


“ Some people seem to imagin that while the utmost free- 
dom of discussion should be allowed on doubtful or non- 
essential points, yet on points which are essential and not 
doubtful freedom of discussion ought not to be permitted. 
The Evangelical Alliance has formulated this idea in the 
motto: ‘In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all 
things, charity.’ On reading up the history of the National 
Liberal League I find that the League was idiotic enough, at 
the instigation of the same anti-religious genius who is respon- 
sible for introducing the great apple of discord, Comstock and 
his law, into its counsels, to gravely adopt a sort of parody on 
the Evangelical Alliance motto. At the first Congress of the 
League Mr. Andrews stibmitted the resolution ‘that we adopt 
as the true scientific basis of organization the following motto 
or epitomized statement: In things demonstrated and certain, 
unity; in whatsoever can be doubted, free diversity; in all 
things, charity.’ What supreme nonsense! What isa demon- 
strated certainty to one man is not so to another; and how can 
a demonstrated certainty be a ground of unity for those two 
men? Nobody has ever yet been able to separate doubtful 
points from those which are not doubtful or demonstrated, 
and certain things from things which are not demoustrated 
and not certain. What is doubtful to me may be a firm cer- 
tainty to my neighbor. Shall he be allowed to restrain me 
in the utterance of my doubts because he happens to be with- 
out doubt at all? Humanity has made its noblest advances 
when it has exchanged its certainties for uncertainties, Hu- 
manity has committed its greatest mistakes and its fearfulest 
crimes when it has attempted to crush out a new thought 
which has arisen in the world, because that new thought has 
let iñ an element of doubt upon things which it had cherished 
as demonstrated and certain.” 

It is surprising how a man who seems to see so 
clearly the right principles of a true science of society 
should blunder in so simple a bit of reasoning as is 
Mr. Andrews’s terse motto. We can only account 
for it by supposing he has borrowed either one or 
the other portion of his discourse, and forgotten to 
giv credit. 

The Evangelical Alliance demanded unity in essen- 
tials—a very different thing from unity on things cer- 
tain. And Mr. Applebee knows that while Mr. An- 
drews never asserted the things certain shall be just 
what he regarded as certain, the Evangelical Alliance 
dogmatically claims to define the essentials, and 
asserts that on what it chooses to so term there ghall 
be no discussion. The reverend gentleman did not 
even quote Mr. Andrews aright; the accurate state- 
ment of the motto is, “In things proven, unity; in 
whatsoever can be doubted, free diversity; in things 
not trenching upon others’ right, liberty;. in all 
things, charity.” To the first clause of this our min- 
ister retorts, “ What supreme nonsense! What is a 
demonstrated certainty [we use the perverted ver- 
sion] to one man is not so to another.” Well, well! 
Is not the multiplication table a demonstrated cer- 
tainty to “another,” or is it only a partial and one- 
sided thing? Is it not a demonstrated certainty that 
men are born and die? There are thousands of other 
certainties as well demonstrated as these, but if these 
two, or even one of them, were all, Mr. Andrews’s 
motto asks unity in no more. And if these were not 
a demonstrated certainty in the universe, the motto 
would call for no unity until a certainty is demon- 
strated. A man to whom a thing is not demonstrated 
is not asked to unite upon it till it is demonstrated, 
or proven; but taking, for instance, the multiplication 
table as a basis, as many men as can see the certainty 
of that can unite on it—and on no more if no more is 
to them a certainty. Those who cannot accept the 
multiplication table as a demonstrated certainty need 
not unite. If Mr. Applebee’s neighbor cannot ex- 
plain this table so Mr. Applebee can understand it, 
he, Mr. Applebee, will do well to stand aloof from 
him, the neighbor, 


“Nobody has ever yet been able to separate doubt- 
ful points from those which are not doubtful!” We 
cannot envy the condition of that man who travels 
from one end of life to the other without knowing a 
single thing. Such a complete embrace of Berkeley- 
ism is rarely seen or felt as Mr. Applebee’s. The 
world is to him a phamtom held before his eyes by 
his Infinit Spirit, for his confusion, and every object 
is a subject for doubt. No point is settled; he knows 
nothing, not even his own ignorance. He only thinks 
he exists. He is to be pitied. 

But upon what foundation does he base his ques- 
tion whether his neighbor shall be permitted to 
restrain him in the utterance of his doubts, because 
that neighbor has no doubts upon the subject? What 
clause in the motto can he cite to sustain him? If 
his query is a dishonest attempt to impute to 
Mr. Andrews and the League purposes and desires 
which never entered the thought of either, nor were 
ever expressed by even the shadow of implication, 
then Mr. Applebee owes the man and the organiza- 
tion an apology. Is he gentleman enough to make it ? 

Humanity, he further says, has made its noblest 
advances when it has exchanged its certainties for un- 
certainties. This reminds us very much of Mr. 
Chainey’s assertion that fiction has a higher mission 
than fact; in other words, that a lie is a better edu- 
cator than truth. Well, two eminent gentlemen 
agree, and we must therefore conclude that when 
humanity exchanged its certainty of a flat earth for 
the uncertainty of a round one, it made a great ad- 
vance. But let us reverse the proposition—every- 
thing has two sides, it is said. When humanity 
changed its uncertainty of a flat earth for a certainty 
of a round one, it made a great retrogressiv move- 
ment. That is Mr. Applebee’s logic. 

But we hav followed Mr. Applebee as far as space 
permits. If we shall hav pointed out to him any in- 
consistencies which he may hav the candor to revoke, 
our labor will not hav been in vain. Heistoo good a 
man to allow to be utterly lost without an effort made 
to redeem him, and as Brother Seaver refuses to pull 
him out of the mire, we hold him our fraternal hand. 
We think, however, that Brother Seaver ought to 
seriously labor with his whilom subscriber. 


SD Or 
Orderly Anarchy. 
From Benjamin R. Tucker's Liberty. 

To rue EDITOR or LIBERTY, Sir: I hav just read ©. H. Ben- 
ton’s letter on currency, and your reply thereto. It seems to 
me tbat you are both ina “corner.” ‘Taking Anarchism as a 
standpoint for a ‘‘new departure” in thought and action, what 
is your mortgage worth? What can it secure? Take away 
the machinery of the state, and mortgages will not possess as 
much value as so much blank paper. The latter may be use- 
ful to write on; whilst the former could only be utilized for 
pulp. When we do away with or outgrow the “state,” we 
must leave all its methods behind. We must not attempt to 
put the new wine of the revolution into the old skins (bottles) 
of the played-out state. J. W. Cooprr. 

Tennessee Pass, Col., Aug. 15, 1884. 


{There is no point to Mr. Cooper’s criticism unless he is a 
Communist as well as an Anarchist (if indeed one can be both). 
For none but Communists favor the disappearance of all titles 
to justly earned wealth. A mortgage is a conditional title. 
To say that under Anarchy it will be worth nothing is to say 
that Anarchy means utter insecurity and wholesale theft. A 
not uncommon charge from its opponents, but a strange con- 
fession to come from one of its friends! When Anarchy pre- 
vails, all just titles will be valid and efficacious for one of two 
reasons—either people will hav improved in their morals suf- 
ficiently to respect them voluntarily, or else such persons as 
are indisposed to respect them will be forced todo so. “Th: 
old state over again!” my undiscriminating friend will cry. 
Not at all, my friend! Simply a voluntary association for de- 
fense of person and property to which no one need belong 
who does not choose, and which no one not belonging will be 
expected to support. By no means an old bottle. On the 
contrary, an entirely new one, and just the thing, as long as 
needed, to hold the revolutionary wine.— Editor Liberty. ] 

Will Mr. Tucker please explain further? Will his 
anarchical society constrain the people outside his 
“voluntary association for defense of person and 
property?” If yes, in what does the difference con- 
sist between anarchical society and our present gov- 
ernment? If no, where isthe protection? Or shall 
persons belonging to the association oniy hav dealings 
with fellow-members; and, if a person in the associ- 
ation is constrained, how is his act voluntary? And 
will he continue to pay for being constrained? It 
strikes us that this constraining is precisely what our 
friend ‘Tucker is now so eloquently kicking against. 

In Stephen Pearl Andrews’s sociological scheme— 
the pantarchy—nothing but moral force is used. It 
looks as though Mr. Tucker would hav to adopt that 
or let our present societarial government alone. 

Anyway, some more “ constructiv ” Anarchy from 
Mr. Tucker will be studied with interest. He should 
expound the positiv side of his philosophy for the 
benefit of the heathen. 
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Zetters from Sriends, 


Canyon Crry, Aug. 23, 1884. 

Mr. Eprroz: I want to giv you a few little incidents that hav 
occurred in my life within a few years. It may be they will 
help some others to think. 

Having heard a Presbyterian minister say that truth never 
suffered by criticism, I said to him, ‘I believe all orthodox 
churches hold that Christ possessed two whole, perfect, and 
distinct natures, very God and very man, yet one Christ; 
and that that Christ died for man, and the churches worship 
him that died for them?” He said, ‘‘ Yes.” Then said I, “I 
understand idolatry to consist in the worship of anything but 
God.” He said, “Yes.” The first question, then, is, Did that 
very God die? He thought a moment, and then said, ‘‘No.” 
Then said I, ‘‘ Christ didn’t die; nothing but a very man did 
die, and him we worship, and preach that his blood cleansed 
from all sin. How much does worship of a very man lack of 
idolatry? and then the idea that the blood of one even very 
man could save all the rest ! and yet each one dies for himself 
at last. Now, what is the gospel you preach but the gospel of 
avery man?” He turned, picked up his hat, and said he must 
go down town, and left me. 

At another time I was out by my gate, and there came along 
a reverend doctor, and after shaking hands I said to him, 
4‘ Doctor, you know we believe that our souls are an imma- 
terial and immortal substance?” He said, ‘“ Yes.” Said I, ‘Is 
the soul the result of direct creation, or of derivation.” He 
answered, ‘‘As much the result of creation as anything Al- 
mighty God ever made.” I replied that it was either created 
when Adam was, or since. He said, ‘‘ Probably since.” Ire- 
plied, ‘Then probably it was created about the time your 
body was formed.” He said, ‘ Yes.” ‘If so,” said I, “did it 
fall in Adam?’ He dropped his head a moment, and then 
started up and said, ‘‘ Well, I’m going to a patient down here; 
I must go along.” 

In a day or two I called on our professor, principal of the 
seminary, and some fifty years old, a graduate and minister. 
I told him of the conversation I had had with the doctor, but 
he, tinctured a little with Unitarianism, spurned the idea of 
falling in Adam, but yet asserted he had a soul, and said to 
me, ‘“ Why, don’t you know how quick your soul can go to 
England?” I said, ‘‘ Professor, when my soul goes to Eng- 
land does it leave my body?” He slowly answered, ‘“ Well, I 
suppose not.” ‘ Then,” said I, ‘it must be like india rubber 
— it stretches all the way.” He was a big man, and had a big 
face. He opened his mouth and laughed, but the color 
mounted to his temples. Next day I fell in with the presiding 
elder and a circuit steward, and was telling them of the pro- 
fessor’s and doctor’s ideas of the creation of the soul. The 
elder said, ‘‘ Professor Pinkney never studied theology. He 
is a scholar, but don’t understand religion. It is not ortho- 
dox that each soul was created.” ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘ elder, 
what is the orthodox view ?” He replied, ‘Souls are begotten.” 
I answered, ‘“‘ Then there must be a division of that immaterial 
substance which constitutes the soul, descending from father 
or mother, or both, and what do you think becomes of it in the 
thousands. of instances where no material conception takes 
place.” The elder paused, the steward saw his difficulty, and 
asked him a question on something else, and I said no more. 

A few months after, being from home, I staid all night with 
a Dunkard preacher, who introduced the subject of what he 
called the no-soul church not far off, meaning the Second Ad- 
ventists. Said I, ‘I suppose you believe you hav a soul?” 
He said, ‘‘ Yes.” I inquired, “‘ Where did you get it?” He 
said it came from God. ‘‘ Where did he get it?” ‘* Well,” 
said he, “in my opinion, the soul is a part of God.” ‘Then, 
of course,” said I, ‘‘it follows, first, that God is divisible into 
a good many parts; secondly, if a soul can sin, a part of God 
can sin; thirdly, if God ever damns a soul, he damns a part of 
himself; and, fourthly, you and I are Gods. What do you say 
to that?” He cast his eyes to the carpet a minute, and then 
said, “Tl think of that, ” and said no more about the no-soul- 
ists. 

Some time ago a Campbellite minister came to our town to 
hold a protracted mevting. After preaching a week, he came 
to see me. I took himinto my sitting-room, and he introduced 
himself by telling who he was and what was his business. He 
had graduated at a certain college in Kentucky, and then at a 
law school, and had practiced law for six or seven years; but 
had given it all up for the gospel. I hadn’t said a word till 
now. Then I said: “Mr. Thornbury, I hav never been much 
acquainted with your sort of folks. I suppose you are ortho- 
dox as tothe immortality of the soul, and the fall of Adam and 
consequent corruption of the race. ‘Oh, yes,” he replied. 
“Mr. Thornbury, where did you get your soul?” He an- 
swered, ‘‘I believe God created a great mass of spirit sub- 
stance, and when a child is born, with its first breath it inhales 
a portion of that substance as its soul.” “AN right,” said I; 
“then it follows that all that great mass of spirit substance 
was in Adam when he fell, or the child born to-day never fell 
in Adam.” He showed himself a little nonplussed, but as I 
wasn’t done, I proceeded, ‘Mr. Thornbury, as you are a law- 
yer, I would like to ask you another question. In our Con- 
stitution is a clause forbidding a bill of attainder; what do 
you understand by bill of attainder?’ He replied: ‘It 
was an old English law that disgraced the family of a 
criminal and subjected them to consequences.” ‘But why,” 
said I, ‘‘was that put into our Constitution?” ‘ Because of 
the manifest injustice of such a bill.” ‘All right; then 
another question, if you please. Was the offense of Adam 
against moral law simply, or against physical law?” He said 
it was violation of moral law. ‘‘And because of that the 
whole race is injured?” He said yes. “And what is that,then, 
but a bill of attainder, which you say is manifestly unjust?” 
He drew his watch out of his pocket and said he had agreed to 
go to dinner at the next house and asked to be excused. 

One day I went out into the street and fell in company with 
the Methodist preacher, once an M.D., and presiding elder. I 


said, ‘‘ Doctor, either your soul is everywhere in the universe, 
or only somewhere.” He said it was only somewhere; it was 
local. ‘ Then,” said I, ‘it has extension, and that extension 
is divisible. Extension and divisibility are properties of mat- 
ter, and we recognize matter only by its properties. If, there- 
fore, the properties of matter and spirit are alike, how do you 
know one from the other?” “Oh,” said he, “you can’t reason 
about spirit as you do about matter.” ‘‘ But,” said I, “doctor, 
you authorized me to. You said your soul was only some- 
where.” But he started off and the other preacher called to 
him to come back and settle that question. But no; off he 
went. 

After awhile I was at a boarding-house and sat down to din- 
ner near a Baptist D.D., and during dinner said to him, ‘‘ Doc- 
tor, is baptism essential to salvation?” He said, ‘I suppose 
you know what the Bible says, ‘he that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved.’” ‘Yes, I know that,” said I, “but I 
am asking for your opinion. Is baptism essential to salva- 
tion?’ He seemed reluctant, but said no. ‘‘Then,” said I, 
“to what is it essential?” He replied, ‘“‘ To keeping the com- 
mands of God.’ Said I, “Is not keeping the commands of 
God essential to salvation?” By this time he was done his 
dinner and passed into another room. 

Traveling from home some fifty miles, I had occasion to stop 
at a farmhouse for dinner and feed my horse. Having been 
sitting all the forenoon, I apologized for walking about a little 
and looking at some books and papers on a bureau, by which 
I saw they were Baptists. In the course of a little conversa- 
tion, something was said about free ‘ niggers,” and I made the 
observation that I thought niggers had as good a right to them- 
selvs ag anybody in the world. At that the old woman looked 
at me and said, “Would you eat at the table with a nigger?’ 
Said I, “Madam, a few days before I left home, a Baptist 
minister called at my house on ‘business, and went away to- 
ward night, and knowing the circumstances, I told him if he 
found no better place to stay over, he might come back and 
stay with me. He accordingly came back, ate supper at our 
table, slept in a good bed (was dressed well himself), took 
breakfast with us, and we never caught the itch, nor any other 
distemper, and yet he was almost jet black.” ‘* Weil,” she 
said, “I wouldn’t.” I said, ‘‘Madam, are you a Christian?’ 
“I hope so,” she said. ‘*Do you believe negroes are folks 
included in the covenant of grace and redeemed by Christ?” 
She said yes. ‘‘Then,” said I, “they may be Christians, and 
to be a Christian Christ must dwell in the heart, mustn’t he?” 
She said yes. ‘Well, then, you see,” said I, ‘‘the difference 
between you and Christ; he will dwell in the heart of those 
with whom you would not so much as eat.” A. B. Prearp. 


Vicror1a, B. C., Sept. 9, 1884. 

Mr. Enrror: Col. R. G. Ingersoll visited this city about two 
weeks ago and delivered his lecture on ‘ Orthodoxy.” As 
soon as his lecture was advertised he was subjected to a per- 
fect avalanche of abuse and misrepresentation through the 
columns of the press; good Christians and church-members 
rushed frantically around in their detestable endeavor to pre- 
vent Ingersoll’s agent securing a hall, and thus preventing, to 
all intents and purposes, good, law-abiding citizons listoning 
to a man who dares to express an opinion differing with those 
of superstition and ignorance, concocted by shrewd and cun- 
ning men centuries ago, and handed down from age to age like 
the traditions and legands of barbarians and savages. In this 
they were partially successful, inasmuch as they prevented a 
hall of any great capacity being secured. A somewhat small 
hall, however, was secured. 

A few minutes before the time set for the delivery of the 
lecture, and when the hall was about half full, the police ap- 
peared on the scene and refused to allow any more to enter, 
on the plea that there wasn’t sufficient exit from the hall in 
case of fire or accident. A complaint to that effect had, at.the 
last minute, been laid with the authorities by two model Chris- 
tians. For about half an hour indignation and confusion 
reigned supreme both inside and outside the hall. But again 
orthodoxy was doomed to defeat. Six stalwart Liberals pro- 
cured axes, and in a few moments knocked out almost an en- 
tire end of the building, thus creating the alleged necessary 
exit and gaining an overwhelming victory for free thought and 
speech. The hall was packed, the lecture proceeded; and it 
is needless to add that the audience was enthusiastic, and that 
every argument of the lecturer carried conviction with it. If 
Ingersoll had remained here one week, I don’t think there 
would hay been one hundred intelligent people in the whole 
city who could hav believed in the religion of our churches. 

Ever since his departure the church choirs hav been singing 
praises to the Lord that this monster of Infidelity was not per- 
mitted to remain longer. 

I hav heard it asserted on several occasions since Ingersoll’s 
lecture hére that he was challenged about a year ago, in the 
city of Chicago, to meet a Jesuit priest on a public platform 
and discuss religion, and that he declined or sneaked out of 
it. I don’t fora moment believe such a statement; in fact, 
never heard of the circumstance before, but you would oblige 
myself and many other Liberals in this city if you would pub- 
lish the true circumstances of this alleged ‘“ back-down” on 
the part of Ingersoll, so that we will be able to refute with 
authority such statements in future. In search of knowledge, 
I respectfully remain, Yours truly, FRED. SHAKESPEARE. 

[Mr. Ingersoll has been challenged many times by insignifi- 
cant priests who hoped to gain notoriety through Ingersoll’s 
great fame. The colonel has refused to be used in that way, 
but has a standing challenge out to the churches of the United 
States (and he would probably be willing to include British 
Columbia) to put forth their representativ man, agreeing to 
fall with him; and he would see that they had the opportun- 
ity of tumbling. We hav no knowledge of the particular priest 
to whom Mr. Shakespeare refers, but he doubtless can be 
duplicated in any city of the Union. There is great itching on 
the part of many obscure Jesuits to win public recognition by 
debating with Mr. Ingersoll, They are even willing to be lit- 
erally skinned alive that the salve of fame may be applied to 
their wounds,—Ep. T. 8.] 
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Pomona, Cau., Sept. 15, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Again the followers of the ‘‘ meek and lowly ” 
of Pomona hay shown their hands as regards their unfitness 
for the affairs of this world. Briefly, the facts are: a saloon- 
keeper was arrested for keeping a disorderly house, by informa- 
tioh of a citizen of the purgativ profession, he securing the 
services of a ‘‘ Lamb of the Lord” for an attorney whose head 
towers some distance under the clouds, but whose intellect 
soars far above them in matters superstitious and presump- 
tuous holiness. Said gospel-sharp is a handsome young fel- 
low, and would ornament a harp or ram’s horn in the realms 
of the New Jerusalem with more grace and appropriateness 
than a court of justice in California. But this young gospel 
dude imagins that his gigantic intellect is too lofty for the or- 
dinary way of dealing with matters of this world in a worldly 
way, and, possibly imbued with the idea that he would be 
called upon in the sweet by and by to plead to the indict- 
ment of ‘“ What are you here for?” would be able to swear that 
he had done his master’s work well by peremptorily “ firing ” 
the writer hereof from off the jury in the above-stated case, 
presumably on the ground that he is an Infidel: 

Yes, Mr. P. Ant, attorney, Iam glad that you ‘‘ fired” me 
on the grounds of not being one of you. It portrays beyond 
anything I might or could write the bigotry and narrowness of 
your clouded and befogged mind. It speaks volumes. It 
shows to the thinking people that you are possessed of more 
superstition than sense, more love for the phantoms than re- 
gard for law. You would succeed better as a dealer in wings, 
harps, and the general paraphernalia of ghosts, on the corner 
of St. Gabriel st., New Jerusalem, than dealing in law and real 
estate in Pomona. Speak to your loved pastor, all ye holy 
bambooziers, for a pairof wings. Prepare for your exit to the 
realms of your usefulness. You are angels now, and in the 
line of promotion. You will not be missed here. Your loss 
will not be felt, and you may be able to amuse the birds of 
paradise. 

Now, Mr. Editor, these fellows ought to read ‘‘The Bible 
Analyzed,” by that great thinker, John R. Kelso. If they 
would, their holy eyes would suddenly flop open so wide 
that ever after they could read by the light of the new 
moon. It would remove the kinks out of their putty heads 
clean and clear forever. The light of the nineteenth century 
would be a revelation indeed. It is a grand book, and ought 
to be on the shelf of every Liberal in the land. 

On last Sunday a ‘ come-up-and-be-dipped ” snouivhoude 
was dedicated in this place to the phantoms of the skies. It 
cost about $3,000 in coin, and a terrible amount of begging, to 
appease the wrath of the gods and satisfy the avarice of the 
parson. 

As an illustration of the lasting effects of the reading of Free- 
thought publications in the minds of the young, I met Mr. 
Thos. K. Thompson, now living at the Chino Ranch, who in- 
forms me that he is seventy-three years old, a firm, Material- 
istic reasoner; that he began reading the Boston Investigator 
in 1824. Since that time he says that he has no use or rev- 
erence for the gods of the skies. He is a finely preserved 
specimen of a man who complies with the laws of nature and 
observos their order. 

I trust Brother Chainey will be able to capture some of those 
mild spirits that hav recently been so familiar with him. 
Brother Chainey is emotional; he can't help it. 

There are some sixty Freethinkers in Pomona, including 
four or five Spiritualists. We do not hav any organization, 
but each and all are fighting the creeds of superstition single- 
handed. H. L. Saaue. 


Bremonp, Texas, Aug. 31, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: Your favor of the 21st inst. and package of 
tracts are received. With some of the tracts I am delighted. 
“ Honest Questions,” etc., ‘Gods of Superstition,” etc., ‘ Dis- 
cussion on Prayer,” are worth to me more than ten times the 
cost of all. I hav examined your catalog and marked my se- 
lections, and month by month, as the pay car arrives, I will 
set aside a portion of my pay to purchase myself a library of 
Liberal literature. By the bye, is there a place in your city 
where second-hand Bibles can be sold? I hav a big stock on 
hand, and would like to realize their market value. Free- 
thought and Liberalism are much more prevalent here than I 
thought some time back; but it is not educated, there is a lack 
of guiding principle, a want of training and a trainer. I hav 
loaned my tracts to several, and they ask for more of the same 
kind. I hav tried to get some to join me and send you a big 
order, but no good. Many of the people here think Free- 
thought means Freelove, and that no one whois a non-be- 
liever in God and the scripture can be either honest in princi- 
ple or purpose or pure in morals. Like myself, they need in- 
struction and an instructor. I feel at times like starting a 
night or Sunday school myself. I know my insufficiency, but 
I think I could do this: read them Paine’s ‘‘ Age of Reason” 
as a text-book, Bennett's tracts to explain, and Ingersoll’s 
lectures to amuse, and then get some simple works on geology 
and astronomy and gradually work up an interest in the sub- 
ject, that would benefit them some, and myself ever so much. 
I am a carpenter in a bridge gang, and hav with me a dozen 
men, whom I can in some measure influence. Now, cannot 
you, who are so far advanced, aid me in this matter? Can 
you not direct me in a course of teaching or practice that will 
giv me new ideas of how to help others? Unlike Christian 
missionaries, I want no material assistance, I can bear my 
own expenses in the matter. I want ideas, and suggestions of 
how to help myself and others. When I was a professed 
Christian I taught in Sunday-schools. I studied, to be able 
to teach, and I found out that I was on the wrong track. I 
owe as much to humanity to-day as I did when a Christian, 
and J must learn myself, and try and teach others. I want to 
be able to convince everyone whom I am thrown with that my 
belief is sincere, and founded on principle, and that I am able 
to giv a clear and cogent reason for my belief. Can you 
gather from my rambling letter an idea of what I need, and 
can you help me?. I am deeply in earnest. I am getting old 
(fifty-four), and I want to try and undoall I can of what I hay 
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heretofore been at so much trouble to do, clouding the minds 
of othérs in superstition. 

I will send you my subscription to your paper and my order 
for books in a few days, as soon as the pay-car comes up. 

With many thanks to the mind and memory of D. M. Ben- 
nett, for the pleasure and profit I hav derived from the few of 
his tracts I hav read, and an earnest hope—not prayer—for the 
success to the paper he founded, I am, with great respect, 

Jos. E. FICEKLIN. 


CINCINNATI, O., Sept. 23, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: As you are allowing some discussion on the 
political question, I wish to say a few words. 

I was asked the question a few days ago who I was going to 
vote for. I wish to answer the question through your columns, 
and giv my reasons for so doing. I would say, B. F. Butler. 
I am asked why. I would say because he is the most Liberal 
man of the three. In his letter of acceptance he does not 
cater to the church, he does not lug God into the Constitu- 
tion, he does not accept the myths and phantoms of the 
church, he is in favor of all property being taxed, the church 
included. No. man.did better service in the war. He was 
the right man in the right place. He is an independent man, 
doing and saying what he believed to be right, regardless of 
anyone. No man’s vote stands better in Congress. He was 
always on the right side, always in favor of the workingman, 
and always opposed to monopolies and the giving away of 
public lands. He is all right on the tariff question. There is 
not a man in the country that understands the affairs of the 
country, the wants and needs, better than he does. There is 
not a more intellectual man, or a man with better brain, in the 
country than B. F. Butler. He has outgrown and left both 
the Republican and Democratic parties because they were too 
corrupt forhim. He sat down on the pride of Massachusetts 
by showing up its corruptions. They went back on him for 
it; I respect him for-it. He never hesitates to do right regard- 
less of consequences. That is the kind of man we want. ` 

Blaine is a very intellectual man, and a great politician, but 
he will do anything for money or political gain (in my judg- 
ment). He enriched himself by voting away public lands. 

Cleveland’s moral character condemns him. If every Lib- 
eral and workingman will vote for Butler he will be elected, 
and we will hav a good, honest man at the head of the govern- 
ment, and one that cannot be nosed around by any person or 
party. C. D. WALLACE. 


Irsaca, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: It is proposed by John R. Kelso that a few 
should giv their definitions of marriage, when he would giv his 
in answer to his question, What is it? It being a question of 
so much interest to me, having lived in happy union with 
woman since the age of twenty—about fifty-five years— 
to express my ideas of what it is and its consequence, I will 
say that as I believe in no personal or spiritual gods other than 
concentrativ love, expressed in woman, I must look to nature 
to express an opinion. I think that I hav reason to believe 
_ that the natural instinct is expressed in either sex from child- 
hood up, added to which is reason; that marriage is a funda- 
mental principle in nature; neither is it the ceremony by the 
priest that makes the two one, but it is natural selection; and 
when knowledge givs the parties the capacity of natural selec- 
tion, they are like two drops of water running together, that 
cannot be separated. But few comparativly hav arrived to 
that knowledge as yet; hence the marriage ceremony under 
the circumstances is a wise enactment, though many are un- 
equally yoked together, and are not happy, which is the cause of 
much misery, but is a less evil than the commission of adultery 
and the breaking up of families. If two are united in wedlock 
by natural selection, and become one in interest to all intents 
and purposes, what need of woman’s enfranchisment, inas- 
much as ghe and her husband are of one interest? But the 
more masculin women seem to aspire to the position and place 
of man, and let them hay it and modify the marriage law, and 
thus to be on equality with man; make it impossible to sub- 
stitute her maiden name for his. Please excuse my digression 
from the subject. 
Yours for liberty of woman and her marriage by natural 
selection, Zenas KENT. 


: JoLIET, ILL., Aug. 31, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I want to beg a little space in the most valua- 
ble paper published, Tue TRUTH SEEKER, if you think this 
worthy. My object is to find a soul for man, and think it 
easy. If electricity or magnetism is not matter, is it not the 
force that operates or forms the mind? I think it is the great 
secret that the Theosophists hav discovered, and, as W. T. 
Brown in his communication says, it would be dangerous at 
the present time.- His last sentence expresses my views (page 
551, TRUTH Sezer). Miss Hurst, the Georgia girl with 
such a power, receives it from that force. I think if she had 
the key to the occult secret she would be a very dangerous per- 
son. If you admit this electro-magnetic power to be what acts 
upon the brain and body, then we hava soul, and the Spirit- 
itualist sends it by itself to a community of souls, which I deny 
exists. As Mr. Perry says on page 555, the body and mind are 
not one thing, but two things connected. Mr. Kothwell says 
you might as well say a bell is not one thing. Now, take a 
bell and put it in a tight vessel and pump the air from it, and 
it would be one thing. If it was struck it would not sound. 
But let the second thing in—the air—and it would sound. But 
crack the bell, and it would impair the sound. Now, I take 
the human body, and when, for comparison, injured or worn 
out, as in old age, the tone is impaired, and when the electro- 
magnetic soul leaves entirely, they both return to their affinity, 
and the electro-magnetic force (soul) is eternal, the same as 
‘matter, and everywhere present; and I think the Spiritualist 
will learn another wrinkle, and admit the materializing of the 
spirit is by this occult secret only in the mind of the living, 
formed ag you saw them. 

You hay my view of things, very imperfectly explained. 

Yours, with my best wishes, 8. G. Sconnay, 


‘the girls as well as the boys, though I must say I never met & 


36 GBAFTON sT., Haurrax, N. S., Sept. 21, 284. 

Mz. EDITOR: A new subscriber from Halifax, Nova Scotia, is 
something new under the sun, or I am much mistaken. Mr. 
Charles F. Mott, the new subscriber, is an outspoken Free- 
thinker, and Halifax canjjboast of few such. I am not ac- 
quainted with one other, If there was a possivility of truth 
seekers fraternizing as church-members do, organization 
would be much easier. A fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind; how much kinder two fellow feelings would makes us 
no fellow has found out. With your permission, Mr. Editor, 
I will try to solve the latter problem in the following manner. 
I am a pronounced Freethinker, and also an enthusiastic 
checker-player. I am anxious to play a match by correspond- 
ence with some checker-playing truth seeker. I can accom- 
modate three correspondents ‘simultaneously. To giv the 
lasses a show, and to show at the same time that I am no sect- 
arian, so far as the sexes are concerned, I throw the glove to 


good checker-player of the fair sex; but I am also willing to 
acknowledge that I hav never met a feminin Freethinker. I 
am of the opinion the game is too abstruse to be a favorit with 
the fair sex, but I am quite willing, nay, anxious, that some 
of the fair readers of TuE Truru SEEKER may show her supe- 
riority at my favorit amusement. 

Hoping Brother Macdonald may not think it out of place to 
thus make acquainted some of his scattered congregation, I am, 


Yours fraternally, Wm. FORSYTH, 
Champion checker-player of Nova Scotia. 


` Wavsuip, Uran, Sept. 14, 1884. 

Mez. Epriroz: Who was it that said something about fools 
attempting what angels feared to? He should not hav said it, 
for I believe it deters many of us who are conscious of a lack 
of education from attempting to express our ideas. There is 
no partof Tur Trura Seexrer that I enjoy better than ‘ Letters 
from Friends.” It is gratifying to at least know that there are 
subscribers in different parts of the country, and a few words 
from every village would be interesting. We Mormons used 
to hav what were called testimony meetings, where it became 
everyone’s duty to bear testimony, which a great many did in 
these words: “I know this is the work of God and that Joseph 
Smith was his prophet, and that Brigham Young is his lawful 
successor.” 

At one of these meetings I was urged to bear my testimony. 
I did, and it was my first and last attempt at public speaking 
When I stood up, the audience appeared to me to be most al] 
eyes, and something in my throat prevented me from uttering 
a word until I saw they were all smiling at me, which piqued 
me to say: “ Brothers and sisters, I donot know anything about 
it; and if I did I am too ‘scairt’ to tell it.” I then sat down 
with perspiration streaming from me. 

Now my sermon may suggest one of the reasons we do not 
hear oftener from different parts of the country. Utah in par- 
ticular has not been heard from lately, so I hope this may 
prompt some of our friends to ‘ bear their testimony.” 

Spee! yours, Wm. REYNOLDS. 


SoLoN, Me., Aug. 24, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: It has been a long time since I hav had an op- 
portunity to pen a few lines to Tus Truru SuEKER, and the 
worst of all is I hav not had time to even read it. I am here 
in old Maine once more, viewing those beautiful hills and 
valleys, and can see old Kennebec from my window as I 
write. I also went to Maranocook to attend the great political 
mass meeting that was held on the shore of that lake, and 
must say it is one of the most beautiful places I ever saw for 
such a gathering. There were three quite large steamers, and 
any amount of small boats that were skipping over the waters 
of the lake, and every other convenience that such a gathering 
would need. I also heard quite a numberof speeches from 
Maine’s political leaders, such as Governor Robie, Mr. Blaine, 
and Eugene Hale, Mr. Fry, Mr. Dingley, and a host of smaller 
ones too numerous to mention; and a few from out West, 
such as Emery Storrs, of Chicago, and Col. Plummer, of 
Decatur, and Mr. Gibson, from Ohio, and some others, all 
very able speakers. It was a very beautiful day, and all 
passed off very quietly and without any accident. All seemed 
to enjoy it finely as a day of recreation and pleasure riding on 
the lake. Saran CLEVELAND HILTON. 


Wast Bay Orry, Mics., July 7, 1884. 

Merz. Eprror: I hav but little time to write, in consequence 
of a pressure of business. We are very pleasantly located in 
the western part of the city. The Becker hotel was opened 
July 2d. The Liberalists and Freethinkers of the city and 
adjoining country towns met with a hearty reception from Mr. 
and Mrs. Beckér. The reformatory topics of the day were 
ably discussed, and the numerous guests disbanded at 11.30 
P.M., seemingly well pleased, and socially and intellectually 
entertained. 

Mr. Becker is an old-time subscriber of Tus TRUTH SEEKER. 

In conclusion, I would say that tourists visiting northern 
Michigan will be hospitably entertained if they patronize the 
Becker House. I hav read your valuable paper only a short 
time, and shall enroll my name ere long as a subscriber. I con- 
sider your corps of contributors able expounders of natural 
laws, and sincerely hope that every investigator who wishes 
justice and truth as boon companions, will aid you as sub- 
scribers and contributors. 

Wishing you every success, I remain yours ever in the course 
of truth and mental liberty, J. N. Yaxuus. 


Vienna, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: By looking at the tab on my paper, I discov- 
ered it read Oct. 1, 1884; consequently inclosed you will find 
three dollars, to continue for another year. I was never an 
orthodox, but about thirty years ago I began reading the Bible 
for the purpose of finding for myself its contents. After read- 
ing it three times by course, I was satisfied that it was no good 
for me. I then read Universalism, but I could not swallow 
theatonement. I preferred to pay my own little bills here and 


1884. 


hereafter. 
like many others, I became thoroughly convinced of its truths; 
and although I hav read Tue Truru SEEKER for about five 
years, with its pros and cons, my faith is not shaken in the 
least, but I can say I know that this is not all of life, for I hav 
seen and talked with friends that hav passed over the river 
where there was no chance for deception. 
Chainey has come out honestly and told the world of what he 
has found. 


ment on orthodoxy. 
most assuredly fulfil all mankind’s highest hopes, aspirations, 
and desires. 
Dame Nature does change creeping worms to most beautiful, 
lovely butterflies. 
mankind to unfieshed intellectual spirit beings, who may 
range and explore the grand, immense, infinit universe from 
planet to planet; from system to system; from world to world, 
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I next commenced investigating Spiritualism, and, 


Iam glad Brother 
Mrs. C. S. TREMAIN. 
ORTHODOXY IMPROVED. 
Minneavo.is, Sept 20, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: Though not infallible, we suggest improve- 
If a God of infinit love exists, he will 


If a creator cannot exist, still we know that 


Who knows that nature cannot change 


as beautiful happy butterflies go from flower to flower? Thus 
may not mankind be forever progressing, while eternity unrolls 


its never-ending line? Is not this a more pleasing prospect 


than endless misery? 
THIS, THEN, IS ORTHODOXY IMPROVED, 
If nature changes little worms, 
And givs them joy, and love, and wing, 
May men not change to angel "forme 
As earth does lovely flowers bring? 


To each and all mankind may come 
A change to take the spirit flight, 
The perfect Universe to roam 
"Mid worlds of ecstasy and light. 


Progressing intellect may soar 
Free from mortality and clay, 

To join the loved ones gone before 
When every tear is wiped away. 


May not mankind together meet 
On bright celestial shining plains, 
Where happiness will be complete, 
Where harmony forever reigns ? 
E. N. Krnastey. 


GLANFORD, CAN., Sept. 22, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $3 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion of Tue Truta SEEKER, for a friend of mine, to be sent 
to the address herein given. 

In reading your TRUTH SEEKER of Sept. 13th, when I came 
to the convention and read the conversion of George Chainey, 
it put me in an “‘ eerie swither” whether to advance or retire 
from Freethinking, Secularism, and Agnosticism, to see one of 
our supposed best men—a leader and eloquent speaker—join 
Spiritualism; George Chainey and the Witch of Endor! His 
experience in joining the spirit-band reminds me very much 
of a Salvation soldier joining the army of the Lord, who had 
fought the devil, the world, and the flesh till he conquered 
them all, and now thanks God for the victory. I am afraid 
‘George Ohainey hes not conquered the last-named evil. 

Kindly send me a copy of Taz Trurs SEEKER of Sept. 6th, 
ag a friend of mine wants it, and charge it to me. He wants 
to hav ‘‘God’s Love for Man,” by E. J. Bowtell. 

Yours truly, Joun McCLEMONT. 


PırrsBures, PA., Sept. 22, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I hav just read Mr. George Chainey’s conver- 
sion in Tue Trura Seexzr. While it is sparkling, dazzling 
language, it made me feel sad for the man, for I thought he 
would hay a future. He, in my mind, climbed his Pegasus, but 
fell over on the other side. Spiritualism I believe to bea 
phantom created in a semi-diseased brain, which carries to its 
possessor ecstasy and hallucination, and produces fantastic 
ideas and pictures which hav been impressed upon the indi- 
vidual previously out of romance and ghost stories of old. 
Spiritualism has never at any time disclosed a single fact or 
truth save such capricious fantastic capers as hav been pro- 
duced by individuals in similar excited state and condition. 
Iam glad to learn that Mr. Watts is going to settle on this 
side the ocean, for I think he will hav a far larger field to de- 
velop his genius and ability, while England hasstill able brain 

enough. Very truly yours, C. R. L. 


SoLpiers' Home, Wis., Sept. 14, 284. | 
Mr. Eprror: Find inclosed fifty cents, to go to pay for my 
TRUTH SEEKER. You doubtless receive some surprising state- 
ments from some of us worn-out veterans, as, for instance, 
from Brother James U. Stewart, of the Dayton, Ohio, Home. 
He says, “ I am the only one that takes a Liberal paper out of 
four thousand inmates of the Central Soldiers’ Home of Ohio.” 
You also got the unaccountable intelligence from here that 
only one man took Tart TRUTHS SEEKER, Ben Parkins by name. 
Such a mistake published in the great TRUTH SEEKER and sent 
over all the United States and Canada, and Lord knows where 
else, injures the reputation of the Homes. I do not know how 
many Liberal papers the four thousand in the Dayton Home’ 
take, but I do know that there is more than one. So please 
correct Brother Stewart's statement, lest many be deceived. 
Yours for truth, Nexson Hunt, 


Bure Oax, Micu., Sept. 20, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: In your book notices of September 13th, you 
mention *‘ Rules of the Theosophical Scciety (of India), to- 
gether with an explanation of its objects arid principles.” Is 
that for sale at Tus TRUTH SEEKER office? If so, what is the 
price? Where are the other works of the societysold? A few 
words in Tue Trora SEEKER on this subject might be of in- 
terest to quite a number of your readers. N. G. WATKINS. 
[We hay to send to Asia for most of the Theosophical works, 
but we are willing to take orders from our friends if they can 
possess their souls with the requisit amount of patience. We 
hav a few of the books on hand, and these will be sent 
promptly upon receipt of the order.—Ep. T. 8.] 
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Mr. Applebee’s More Philosophical Remarks. 


Closely connected with the ethics of Liberalism is a question 
which cannot be said to hav been, as yet, satisfactorily deter- 
mined—the question as to the precise point at which what 
John Stuart Mill calls “the sovereignty of the individual” 
terminates, and the right of society to control individual action 
begins. Society has very often made mistakes, and has pun- 

. ished as crimes what were really very great virtues. The great 
mischief, perhaps, has been that the dominant power in soci- 
ety has been too ready to assume of certain actions that they 
are sins against God, and that therefore such actions shall and 
ought to be punished as crimes against man. Seeing that a 
sin is a conscious violation of any known law of God—or, if 
you prefer so to put it, a conscious violation of any known law 
of nature, it is manifest a man may commit a good many sins 
and yet not, therefore, commit any crime. Seeing that a 
crime is simply a violation of the laws framed by society for 
the protection of its members, it is equally manifest that a 
man may commit a good many crimes and yet not, therefore, 
commit any sin. The dominant power in English society once 
regarded it as a sin to abstain-from worshiping God on Sun- 
days and on saints’ days anywhere save in the parish church, 
and not so to attend the parish church was madea crime pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment. In some of the southern 
states of America it was once a crime to teach a colored child 
-to read; doubtless those amiable persons who originated that 
law sincerely believed that teaching a slave-child to read was 
sinful. Not very long ago it was a crime in Spain to read the 
Protestant Bible; reading the Bible was made a crime by peo- 
ple who had first succeeded in persuading themselvs it was a 
sin. Not only are actions esteemed sinful thus often made 
crimes, but very often, too, actions are made criminal which 
hay not, in the estimation of anybody, any sin about them at 
all. Itis a crime against the government of America to smug- 
gle an English edition of the Bible into this country without 
paying duty on it; but, I think, the strictest protectionist 
would hesitate to characterize such an act asin. I am rather 
inclined to think the sin would rather consist in not smuggling 
the Bible, or any other useful book in, if one could get the 
chance of doing it.* Sometimes Cæsar demands more than his 
righteous tribute; and, at such times, although it would un- 
doubtedly be a crime to refuse it, it would, as undoubtedly, be 
asin to giv it. The higher law man has to obey is but seldom 
embodied in a statute law. Theodore Parker obeyed the 
higher law, but disregarded the statute law, when, having mar- 
ried that colored couple, he gave the woman a Bible and the 
man a pistol, telling the man to use the weapon in defense of 
his own and his wife’s liberty and honor. But, whenever the 
dominant power in society has presumed to determin for the 
whole of its members what constitutes a sin, it has always hap- 
pened that society has unduly encroached on the “‘ sovereignty 
of the individual.” A kirk session in Scotland in the latter 
part of the last century declared carrying a drink of water 
from a well on Sabbath day to be an enormous sin; and they 
turned that supposed sin into a crime, for committing which 
they made people do a degrading public penance. Those 
grim kirk elders would not hav given even Jesus a cup of cold 
water on the Sabbath day unless the water had been standing 
over-night, and so had lost its freshness. 

The truth of the matter seems to be somewhere here—the 
individual should be left free to act so long as his action does 
not interfere with the same liberty to act possessed by other 
people. This principle condemns in every shape and form 
any authoritativ interference with opinion. It leaves thought, 
and the expression of thought, absolutely free. It leaves 
thought absolutely free; and it leaves action free up to that 
point at which uctiom becomes an intrusiv impertinence done 
toward others; while, even up to that point, it puts the indi- 
vidual under all the powerful but intangible restraints of 
public opinion, and amenable to all those penalties which pub- 
lic opinion, when it fancies itself outraged, has the power and 
the remorselessness to inflict. I would hav the Salvation 
Army protected in holding what it calls its religious service in 
that place which the members of the Army hav duly hired for 
the purpose; and I think that the hoodlums who interrupt 
those services would be benefited by a month’s sojourn at the 
penitentiary. I would, however, restrain the Salvation Army 
from perambulating the streets for the same reason that I 
would restrain a procession of Roman Catholic priests, with 
the host at their head, from street perambulation. Citizens, 
to whom such displays of religious zeal are offensiv, hav a 
right to their own eyes and their own ears, and they hav a 
right to demand that eyesight and hearing shall not, and 
agninst their wills, be invaded. 

There are two principles both of which are equally true and 
equally important in the wise regulation of a state. Theseare 
the principle of individualism and the principle of communism 
~-the principle which prompts a man to resist external author- 
ity, and the principle which countenances the use of such au- 
thority. Both are true, although each one is so different from 
the other, and although each one is so contradictory to the 
other. The great difficulty is, and always has been, to find 
out the exact point where these two opposit principles meet, 
so that freedom may rightly be restrained by authority, while, 
at the same time, authority may guarantee freedom. Two 
things, at least, are essential to the exercise of anything like 
complete mental freedom—there must be, first, the ability to 
think; and there must be, second, freedom in thinking. 
Now, whence does man derive his power, his ability to think? 
What is that process which quickens within man that ability 
and so enables him to become a thinker? The answer, of 
course, is education. Hence the wisdom of Francis E. Ab- 
bot, the first president of the Liberal League, but of whom 
the League did not prove to be worthy—-a man Who.must, I 
suppose, go through the process of dying before other men find 
out his worth—in endeavoring to base the League’s edifice of 
freedom on popular education. 

But what is education? The process of it is not confined to 
the disciplin of the schools. Every man living, and all his 

‘lifetime, has been undergoing an educationai process. Edu- 
cation is that process by which all that is good in a man has 
somehow, and in some imperfect fashion, been brought to the 
surface; itis that process, too, by whichall that is bad in aman 
has somehow, and in some fashion, been brought to the sur- 
face, too. Such a man has been educated. He is what he is 
because he has been educated into being what he is. Every- 
thing that has happened to him has been an educational disci- 
plin to him. He has awakened into life something in him that 
was slumbering before. Education, then, is no more nor less 


* In an earlier paragraph of his lecture Mr. Applebee said that 
Train richly deserved punishment for publishing the obscene por- 
tions of the Bible. Taking the two utterances together we are unable 
to determin the precise attitude in which Mr. Applebee stands toward 
that mixture of “grace ” and obscenity, the ‘‘ holy ” scriptures. Did 
Mr. Train deserve punishment for calling attention to the smut of the 
Bible, or for simply printing smut, no matter where it came from? 
And would the act of smuggling a Bible be less a crime than smug- 
„giing a copy of dhakspere, on account of the former’s alleged divinity? 
And would Mr. Applebees advise the commission of a crime that sup- 
posed good might come? Or is it only sinful to repress his ‘‘doxy” 
expressed in his pet book? or isn’t it his pet book? Or do We pay 
our money forhis sermon and take our cholce of what he means by 
What he says?—Eb. T, §. 


than this—a development of one’s self, combined with a disci- 
plin, sanctioned by the experience of the ages, which tends to 
regulate in one's self whatsoever is vicious, and to develop in 
one’s self whatsoever is virtuous. I use the word ‘‘regulate.” 
instead of “repress,” because, after all, there is nothing in 
man which needs to be repressed, but everything in him which 
needs to be developed and wisely regulated. Every vice is a 
virtue run mad. The desire to acquire things is a very whole- 
some desire; but let that desirerun mad, and it becomes theft. 
It is doubtless a good thing to shut the detected thief up in the 
penitentiary; hardly anybody doubts that. Yet, after all, we 
cannot escape from this conclusion, that if the thief had 
been born of other parents, had inherited other tendencies, 
had been blessed with an education which would hav drawn 
out what wag good in him and regulated what was evil in him, 


instead of having been cursed in his birth by inherited ten- 
dencies, for the possession of which he is not responsible, and 
cursed since his birth with an education which repressed what 
was good in him, and allowed what was bad in him to run riot, 
he never would hav found a degraded home in any jail. 

In the same way the desire t destroy things—although when 
it runs mad it means murder—is, in itself, a perfectly legiti- 
mate desire. Man would never hav obtained foothold on this 
world at all if he had not entered into a ruthless war of ex- 
termination with those forms of life which were already in 
possession of it. He did not ask their permission to kill them. 
He had to commit murder in order to maintain his foothold. 
And so, when the Pilgrim fathers came to this continent, as it 
has been wittily said, they first fell on their knees, and next 
they fell on the aborigines. They did not ask the red man 
whether he would prefer to be killed or not—they killed him 
outright and right off, and decided upon the morality and le- 
gality of the killing afterwards, when “Lo, the poor Indian !” 
was not alive to put in his evidence. 

But this desire to destroy, inherent in humanity, is esteemed 
blameless, if not laudable, when exercised in reference to so- 
ciety-indorsed nuisances. elt is only considered murderous 
nowadays when anybody presumes to do a little killing on his 
own account. There can be but little doubt that many of the 
murderers who hay, as yet, been hung, if they had been placed 
in conditions which made the gratification of their murderous 
instincts legal and legitimate, would hav been carried in tri- 
umph from battle-fields, hav had their brows encircled with 
laurels, and been heavily pensioned as saviors of the world ! 
Murder is a survival of the time when the principle of private 
revenge was sanctioned by public sentiment and public law. 
Public sentiment and public law no longer sanction such meth- 
ods of adjusting grievances, either real or imagined, and so we 
put the murderer into jail and hang him. But considering 
what humanity has been, and considering, too, that the hu- 
manity which has been so largely determined what the hu- 
manity of to-day really is, it is hard to tell whether every mur- 
derer executed dies more as a criminal or more as a martyr. 


Education, then, it seems to me, is, first and foremost, a 
drawing out, an educing, of what man is by nature. Second, 
and only second, it consists of the multitude of impressions 
made upon the budding human life by the external circum- 
stances surrounding it. Thus education would seem to be 
made up of two methods—first, the method of educing the 
new humanity that is perpetually coming to us in the shape 
of childhood; and, second, the method of influencing the new 
humanity by what has already been educed from the old hu- 
manity. This second method will exercise itself and work its 
influence, in some way or other, whether we will or no; and 
the truest policy for educationalists to pursue is simply to 
leave it alone-—neither to indorse what the consensus of hu- 
manity says, nor to deny whit that consensns says. The 
pupil is already under that influence now, and he will become 
more and more under it as he emerges from the school into 
the world. The primary duty of the educationlist is to let 
that second educational process pretty well alone, and to con- 
fine himself to the task of educing, from the pupils under his 
charge, something new and fresh, and new for the humanity 
which is to be. The educationalist, as such, has little or noth- 
ing to do with foregone conclusions about religion, or theology, 
or politics, or sociology—or, in fact, anything. All those fore- 
gone conclusions represent something which humanity is sup- 
posed to hav mastered—or something which humanity fool- 
ishly fancies it has mastered. The education of to-day has 
comparativly little to do with the results of the past education 
of humanity; but it has everything to do with what possibly 
may come of educing from the fresh minds born to us to-day 
the fresh thoughts with which God is freshly inspiring the new 
humanity that is ever coming to us. 

Necessarily, then, an educational process is that which givs 
to thought its range, because it is that process by which the 
thinking power is drawn out and disciplined by exercise. The 
measure of a man’s true education may be said to be the meas- 
ure of the mental freedom he is capable of exercising. It is 
of small use to educate the individual and so enable him to 
think, unless he is free to exercise his thinking. ‘The more a 
man is educated, the more beneficent his thinking will be 
likely to prove to the world. The less he is educated, the less 
beneficent his thinking will be likely to prove to the world; 
and>the less mischief he will therefore do should he happen 
to think wrongly. A restraint put upon thinking presses most 
hardly, not upon the little thinkers of the world; not upon 
those who echo, parrot-like, the opinions of others; but it 
presses most hardly upon.the great, broad thinkers of the 
world, upon those thinkers whose thinking is most beneficent 
to mankind, whose thoughts enrich the world’s blood, and in- 
spire the world’s hero children to the doing of heroic deeds! 
Whether rightly or wrongly, millions of people care to know 
what Ingersoll thinks; but who, on this pleasant earth of ours, 
cares to know what those thrice-soddened bigots of Victoria, 
B. C., who tried in vain, the other night, to prevent Ingersoll 
from lecturing in their God-forsaken city, happen to think? 

It would appear, then, that society may rightly restrain the 
individual so as to insure that every child shall hav imparted 
to it the priceless boon of self-defensiv knowledge; but it may 
not interfere in the way of defining for the individual the par- 
ticular subjects on which his thoughts may be exercised, and 
the particular intellectual conclusions he may, with safety to 
himself, hold. By neglecting to enforce the education of its 
citizens society is guilty of a sin of omission; by enucavoring 
to fetter thought, when education has quickened thought into 
life, society is guilty of commission. These two sins, it may be 
noted, generally go together. In those countries of the world 
were education is most cared for, as in Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, England, and these United States, 
thought is freest and most Vigorous; while in those countries 
in the world, as Spain and Russia, where the education of the 
people is least understood and least cared for, thought is 
fettered and every new development of it is sought to be sup- 
pressed by a cruel and a hard authority. 

Some writers hay argued that the majority ina natior, espe- 
cially if that majority be a great majority, hav a right to coerce 
the minority into silence. This doctrin is altogether wrong. 
The government of the many, as in America, has no more 
right to do it than the government of one, as in Russia, has a 
right to doit. The best and most popular government has no 
more right to do it than the worst and least popular. As John 


t 


Stuart Mill wrote: ‘It is as noxious, or more noxious, when 
exerted in accordance with public opinion than when in oppo- 
sition to it. If all mankind, minus one, were of one opinion, 
and only one person were of the contrary opinion, mankind 
would be no more justified in silencing that one than he, if he 
had the power, would be justified in silencing all mankind. 
Were an opinion a personal possession, of no value except to 
the owner; if to be obstructed in the enjoyment of it were 
simply a private injury, it would make some difference whether 
the injury was inflicted only on a few persons or on many. 
But the peculiar evil of silencing the expr ession of opinion is 
that it is robbing the human race, posterity as well as the ex- 
isting generation; those who dissent from the opinion still 
more than those who hold it. If the opinion be right, they 
are deprived of the opportunity of exchanging error for truth; 
if wrong, they lose what is almost as great a benefit, the clearer 
perception and the livelier impression of truth produced by its 
collision with error.” Persecution, in any shape, for opinion 
is not an evil confined to the persecutor and the persecuted; 
it is an evil that is entailed on all posterity. It is sometimes 
thought to be matter of wonder that Spain should hav de- 
scended from her proud pre-eminence among the nations to 
what lookslike national decrepitude and decay. It need beno 
matter for wonderatall. During the grim reign of the Roman 
Catholic Inquisition in Spain, every fresh and vigorous thinker 
Spain produced was ruthlessly cut off. If the-same ruthless 
policy. could be reproduced, for only one generation, in the 
strongest nation on earth to-day, it would leave the nation 
wretched, weak, and undone. It would entail a curse under 
which all the humanity of the future would hav to groan. 
Thought, and not heroic deeds of arms; thought, and not 
brilliant deeds of diplomacy; thought is the sacred life-blood 
of a people. It is the crime of crimes, it is the infamy of in- 
famies, to repress it in any child born of woman. Imagin Eng- 
land for the past fifty years under the ruthless sway of a Span- 
ish Inquisition. Humanity, in that case, would hav had no 
Darwin, no Huxley, no Tyndall, no Spencer, no Harrison, no 
Dickens to lash sanctimonious hypocrisy; no Thackeray to 
teach men that mere conventional virtues were but ill-con- 
cealed vices; no Swinburne and Morris to sing, in strains 
heroically musical, of the sacred rights of man. England, now 
the toughest nation of this earth, would be turned into a driv- 
eling imbecil, tottering in the senility of a dishonored old 
age to a dishonored death! 

Fancy America under such a ruthless sway. Emerson 
would hav been burnt at the stake on publishing his first 
heresy, and humanity would hav lost all the ripe, incisiv wis- 
dom of that master amongst the world’s philosophers. Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe would long ago hav been racked and 
tortured to death for having written ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Theodore Parker’s visit to earth would hav been made yet 
more transient for his having presumed to think there could 
possibly be anything transient in Christianity. Drained of 
her most heroic blood, deprived of her toughest stamina and 


fiber, America, even in the time of her youth, would hav fallen | 


into premature old age, and would hav lost all power to solve 
the weighty governmental and social problems that are before 
er. : 


In Union There Is Strength. 


To rue Eprror or Tar Trura Seexer, Sir: On my 
return home from the convention and congress, I 
found the following interesting letter, which I wish 
you would publish in Tar Trura Sezer. If all Lib- 
erals held to the same views, what a grand work 
Liberalism could accomplish. It was gratifying at 
Cassadaga to see so many important steps taken in 
that direction. H. L. Green. 

Mopesro, CAL., Aug. 24, 284. 

FRIEND Green: With regret I now find that I shall not be 
able to be present at the two great Liberal conventions that 
are soon to meet at Cassadaga Lake. Although, at the time 
of those meetings, I shall be engaged in the monotonous rou- 
tine duties of the school-room, my sympathies will be with 
my brethren in those meetings. i 

I hope and expect that, at those meetings, much good will 
be accomplished by the uniting of all the Liberal elements 
upon some well defined, broad, and solid basis. ‘In union 
there is strength.” It is only by uniting that we can accomplish 
anything in the way of secularizing our now sadly priest-ridden 
country, and of elevating to a condition of mental and civil 
liberty the great masses of our fellow-citizens. Like yourself, 
I know of no Liberal with whom I will not cheerfully work. 
I know of no sacrifice, except that of principle, that I will not 
cheerfully make for the good of our great and noble cause. 

As to names; I hav come to love the name that we now bear, 
“The Liberal League.” ‘The American Secular Union,” 
which has already been proposed, would be an excellent name. 


To these I will add a name of my own, The True Americans. - 


This name, I think, would be more peculiarly appropriate 
than any other. We really are the true Americans, ani the only 
true Americans. Every other organization is attempting to lug 
in and to fix upon the people of this country some foreign 
and un-American god, some foreign and un-American pope, 
some foreign and un-American creeds, modes of worship, 
priestly orders, etc., some foreign and un-American monarch- 
ical laws, principles, modes, customs, social distinctions, etc., 
or something else foreign and un-American. If, then, a new 
name be selected, I would be glad to hav this chosen. All true 
Americans could surely unite under this name. But, what- 
ever the name may be, I am with you. 

Let the Spiritualists of our ranks, ‘and the Materialists, the 
probibitionists and the anti-prohibitionists, the vivisectionists 
and the anti-vivisectionists, and the pro’s and the anti’s of 
every other question, differ all they please in regard to those 
questions; let them discuss those questions all they please; 
but let them do this in a spirit of kindness; and let them, as 
brother soldiers, stand shoulder to shoulder in the great battle 
which is now pending and in which we must contend against 
fearful odds for the preservation in America of true American 
—of true humanitarian—principles. 


Yours fraternally, Jonn R. Kurso. 
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Tux Buffalo Express having remarked that the feud between 
the Catholics and Protestants of Belgium has broken out 
afresh, the Catholic Union and Times explains that its “ esteemed 
contemporary is mistaken as to the parties in this Belgian 
strife. The ‘feud’ is not between Catholics and Protestants, 
simply because there are no Protestants there.” According to 
this last journal, the trouble is caused by the Freemasons, the 
devil, and the Infidels, and it pours this drop of oil upon the 
troubled waters: ‘‘ Catholics themselvs are much to blame for 
the unhappy state of things existing in these countries. Why 
don’t they rise up, like men, and assert their rights? Why 
don’t they meet boldness with boldness, defiance with defi- 
ance, and blow with blow? Then they would no longor de- 
serve the contemptuous soubriquet of ‘sacristy Catholics; 
and the little Infidel howling minority would not seek to tram- 
pleuponthem.” If we may be allowed, we would suggest that 
the time has gone by for St, Bartholomews, i 
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` Childyer’s Loner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 


Mass., to whom all Communications for this 


Corner should be sent. 


** His life is long whose work is well, 
And be his station low or high, 
He who the most good works can tell, 
Livs longest though he soonest die.” 


A Problem. 


Sandy and Ned were brothers; 
Ned was older than Sandy; 

And they were busy dividing 
A stick of peppermint candy. 


Ned was earnestly trying 
To make the division true, 

And he marked the place with a fish-hook, 
Where the stick ought to break in two. 


But, alas for little Sandy 
And his poor painstaking brother! 
“Twas a long and short division— 
One piece longer than the other. 


‘Ned gravely looked at the pieces, 
And their quite unequal length, 

‘And he wrestled with the problem 
With all his mental strength. 


And, at last, he said: ‘“ O Sandy! 
I can make it come out right, 
If I take the piece that’s longest, 

And bite off just one bite.” 


Their four eyes beamed and brightened 
At this plan, so very handy, 

Of disposing of the problem 
And distributing the candy. 


Bo Ned ate the pieces even— 
’Twas the simplest way to do it; 
And he cheated little Sandy— 
And they neither of them knew ít. - 
_ —St. Nicholas, 
em 


Rodney’s Vacation, 


Rodney was a good, honest, straightforward 

young fellow. He had worked hard all the 

, year, and finally determined to takea vacation. 
He had fifteen or twenty dollars, extra money, 


that he thought he could afford to expend in 


sight-seeing. 

“I guess I'll go to New York,” he said to 
Jacob Little; “there’s a good deal to be seen 
in a big city like that.” 

“Oh, such sights! I’ve been there and I know 
all about thecity. Now if I could only go with 
you, Id show you all over the town—’deed I 
would,” said Jacob. 
==- WAY CANE yOu go?” inguired Kodnay. ~ 

«Well, to tell the truth, I am just a little 
‘short for the time being. I hav only a three- 
cent piece in my pocket. Now if you could 
lend me enough to pay my passage, I would 
go along with you and show you around. I 


hav friends in the city, and we could both stay’ 


with them, so it wouldn’t cost you anything for 
board. I would pay you back as soon as we 
got to my Uncle Dudley’s.. He is very rich, 
Uncle Dudley is—livs in a big house, servants, 
silver plate, and everything.” 

Jacob was called rather “‘ wild,” and Rodney 
was doubtful about taking one who was re- 
garded as ‘“‘rattle-headed” as a companion 
during his vacation; but Jacob’s acquaintance 
with the city was in his favor, and then he de- 
elared he would surely pay back the money as 
soon as he saw his Uncle Dudley. And, after 
some hesitation, Rodney agreed to pay Jacob’s 
fare in the cars, provided he would lose no’ 
time in refunding the money. 

“Oh, if you think I'd cheat ye, I won’t go,” 
and Jacob turned away with an offended air. 

“J don’t think so; no, “indeed.” 

“ Sure ?” 

‘Yes, sure.” 

‘Well, I'll gothen. When do we start ?” 

“ To-morrow morning, bright and early, first 
train.” 

“ All right.” 

The next morning the two travelers started 
on their trip. Jacob was very jolly, télling 
stories and singing songs all the way. 

Along in the afternoon they arrived in New 
York. 

“Arent you hungry?’ inquired Jacob. 
* Come, let’s go and get a bite.” 

“We might buy some cookies and apples 
from that stand yonder to last us till we get to 
your Uncle Dudley’s,” suggested Rodney. 

“ What are ye talking about! My uncle 
Dudley livs away off, ever so far out, next door 
to Vanderbilt; and they don’t dine till six 
o’clock, either. And I hope you want some- 
thing better than those dusty old cookies and 
wormy apples. Come along to Delmonico’s. 
You're a great fellow, you are, to want to eat 
street garbage!” 


Rodney walked on beside Jacob and said 


nothing. 
At Delmonico’s he was so bewildered he 
could not eat, but Jacob ate enough for both, 


When he had finished his repast, he nudged 


Rodney, and whispered that he would hav to 
pay the bill, for as he had not yet seen his 
Uncle Dudley, he had, consequently, no 
money. So Rodney paid for the lunch, which 
seemed to his unaccustomed eyes rather ex- 
travagant. 

‘“‘Of course you want to see the Brooklyn 
Bridge—you’ve read of it, you know, and then 
we'll take a ride on the elevated railway. Oh, 
TU show you around, sonny.”. 

Rodney began to think his money would not 
hold out a great while, but said little and 
walked on. 

Jacob met several friends, and introduced 
them to Rodney as ‘good fellows.” Two or 
three joined them, and volunteered to help 
Jacob show his friend about the city. 

“Don’t you want some lemonade?” said 
one. 

“Oh, yes; of course,” replied Jacob, and 
without more ado, Rodney was drawn into a 
neighboring saloon in a cellar where lights 
were burning brightly, and a negro was play- 
ing an accordion, while two or three flashily 
dressed girls were laughing and talking loudly 
to some loungers just outside upon the pave- 
ment. 

Rodney looked very grave, and said he was 
not at all thirsty. His remark, however, was 
unheeded, andin a moment some reddish-col- 
ored liquid in a glass was tendered him. 

« This is not lemonade,” he said, as his heart 
beat quickly. f 

“ Oh, yes it is,” said one of the new acquaint- 
ances. 

‘s What makes it so red?” 

‘“‘There’s a stick in it, greenhorn. That’s 
the way we takeit here in the city,” said Jacob. 

Rodney swallowed it, so as not to be called 
‘“‘greenhorn” and appear odd, but he was 
sorry immediately afterward, for his head 
swam, and his face began to burn. 

. “Hav a cigar?” and the new friends, with 
Jacob, lighted each a cigar, and proceeded to 
smoke it. 

Rodney did not smoke, but he did not want 
to appear behind the others, and with trem- 


ing it, commenced smoking. 


door. 

‘‘ Here, young man, you havn’t paid,” 
shouted the keeper of the saloon. 

Rodney looked at Jacob, who nodded and 
said, ‘ Why don’t you pay the man?” 


to disappear, and he felt as though he wished 
he had not come to the city; but he paid the 


| bill without a word. 


“Don’t you want to see Central Park and 
the Obelisk?” inquired one of the new com- 
panions. 

“Yes; we must show him that sure,” said 
Jacob. 

“And the big cathedral, too,” said another. 
« We can take that in as we go along. It is 
close by the park, you know. But we can go 
there to-morrow.” ` 

Rodney felt like a fool, and a terrible lump 
was rising in his throat that seemed like a ball 
of fire. 

They walked along, chatting gaily—the com- 
panions did—while Rodney was silent. It was 
getting toward night, and Rodney was tired 
and almost sick; so, to oblige him, as they said, 
the company went into another saloon and 
rested. 

The others had more lemonade with “sticks,” 
but Rodney felt too sick from the effect of the 
other lemonade, which he declared was ‘too 
sticky ” for him, and could not be induced to 
take any more. 

It was quite dark when they emerged from 
the saloon, and Rodney proposed to Jacob 
that it was time to go and see his Uncle Dud- 
ley. 3 

“Oh, it is time enough to see Uncle Dud. 
We'll go through the Bowery first. Come 
ahead, boys.” 

Rodney felt like a sheep led to the slaughter, 
but followed on, trusting in his companions. 

The crowds jostled him, the lights flashed 
on him, and, oh! how much he wished he was 
almost anywhere but in his present company. 

Presently they paused at the open door of 
an auction room. 

“ Come right in, gentlemen,” spoke a polite 
man near the door, “come right in. .Here’s 
where you get your bargains! Be-u-tiful gold 
watches almost given away! gold chains, 
charms, diamond rings to be had for the ask- 
ing! Come right along in!” 

Rodney’s mouth and eyes were wide open, 
but in he went with his companions. 

‘‘Here’s your nice gold watch—how much 
am I bid for this solid gold gent’s watch?” 
shouted the auctioneer. ‘Five, do I hear? 
Ten, do you make it ?—best workmanship—full 
jeweled—English lever—best watches in the 
world—warranted five hundred years!—ten, I 
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hav; ten! ten! ten!—going at ten—who'll gim- 
me fifteen ?—fifteen I hav got!—thank you !— 


| watch worth a hundred and fifty dollars—any 


bling fingers took one from the box, and, light- 


His head seemed to grow light very fast, and 
he was glad when the party moved toward the 


__ Rodney’s hard-earned dollars were beginning, 


at 


who'll giv me twenty?—twenty dollars I hav 
got for a handsome, fine gold watch!—twen-ty, 
twentee — going — going — going at twenty — 
twentee dollars!—a splendid bargain! twen— 
twen—twen—twen—twen—twent-ee dollars— 
going—going—going—going, at twen-tee dol- 
lars, a be-au-tiful, el-e-gant, splen-did gold 


man’s money—going, going, going—gone !— 
given away at twent-ee dollars!” 

“Step right in the back shop,” said a polite 
appearing man with a pencil behind his ear, to 
Rodney, tapping him on his shoulder at the 
same time. ‘Step right in here, sir, and settle 
—it’s a splendid bargain! nothing like it ever 
went out of this shop before. This way, 
please.” 

Rodney stood aghast. 


‘What? I did not bid on the watch, sir. 
You are mistaken.” 


“Oh, yes you did! No backing out. We 
saw you nod, and your friend confirmed it.” 

Rodney looked around for Jacob, but he, as 
well as his companions, were not to be seen. 
In another moment Rodney was hurried into 
the back room and the door locked upon him. 

«I did not bid on the watch at all; I did not, 
traly,” he gasped. } 

“ Yes you did—we saw you. You made the 
last bid, and the watch is yours. Come, hand 
over the. twenty dollars, and quickly, for we 
cannot stop to dally. We do not like to hav 
any trouble, or get you locked up. It is a bona 
fide bargain, and you will never regret your 
wisdom in making this purchase.” 

Rodney was speechless for a moment, and 
very much terrified. 

“TI hav not so much money,” he stam- 
mered. : 

“How much hav you?” inquired the man, 
greedily. 

Rodney took out his pocketbook, and found 
that loose change and all did not amount to 
more than seven dollars and a quarter. 

“Well, we'shall hav to hold that sum, with 
the watch, until you bring us the balance. 
You can go now.” And pocketing the money, 
pocketbook—which was a new one—and all, 
the man unlocked the door and permitted Rod- 
ney to depart. 

Sick, sad, and penniless, Rodney did not 
know which way to turn, but wandered aim- 
lessly on. He did not know how far he 
walked, but at length, feeling very much fa- 
tigued and sleepy, he lay down near a building 


that” haa 1ately been~partially destroyed by | 


fire. He slept two or three short, unrefreshing 
naps, and then arose and walked about till 
morning. He remembered during the night 
that he had an aunt living in Yonkers. He 
had only seen her once, but he knew she 
would befriend him when once she learned his 
story. The next thing was to know how to 
reach her. He wandered along the piers, and 
in response to his inquiries, a good-natured 
man told him he might get a chance to work 
on the freight, and thus earn a passage to Yon- 
kers on the Albany boat. Following the ad- 
vice, he sought and obtained work according 
to direction, and it was not a great while before 
he found himself in Yonkers, and at the door 
of his aunt’s house. ` 

He related his pitiful story, and found a 
ready sympathizer in his aunt, and two cous- 
ins, Dora and Eva. 

They agreed that Jacob was a bad young 
man, and his ‘“ Uncle Dudley” only a myth. 
The companions were of his own stamp, and 
they felt relieved that Rodney had got away 
without falling into greater troubles or dis- 
grace. It wasa “mock auction” at which they 
had left him, and Dora thought there was per- 
haps some understanding existing between the 
young men and the auctioneer. 

It was a great experience for Rodney, but he 
learned much wisdom from it, that will serve 
him all his lifetime. 

He remained a week with his aunt and cous- 
ins, and made several trips to New York in that 
time, accompanied by Dora and Eva, and saw 
the great bridge, the park, obelisk, cathedral, 
and many other objects of interest. But he 
did not once catch a glimpse of Jacob Little or 
his friends. 

After he returned home, he took up a paper 
one day, and, glancing over its columns, he 
came across the name of Jacob Little. Read- 
ing the paragraph relating to him, he found 
that he was indicted for forgery. 

“He will hav to go to prison for that,” 
thought Rodney, ‘‘and he may stay there for 
all I care. I hope he will hav time to reflect 
on his conduct while he is there,” he said 
aloud. . 

Thus Jacob Little met the penalty of bad 
conduct. Rodney is a respected, honorable 
young man, but he will always be careful how 
he selects his associates, not only when he 
takes a vacation, but at all other times. 


Our Puzzle Box. 
1. 

WORD SQUARE. 
. A hand mill; 
A part of a coin; 
. Demonstration of admiration; 
. Exciting gaiety; 
. Spruce. 
Pitisburgh, Pa. 


En HS 69 pO PE 


H. E. JUERGENS. 
2. 

ANAGRAM. 

The god of gods of ancient Greece, 

My hidden letters spell it; 

Reversed, my name connects two seas. 

Now, solvers, can you tell it? , 
Newburgh. Rosert BERNHEIM. 


3. 


LETTERS FROM A STATE—LAGER, LOVE, AND LAW. 


Her name reversed 

*Twixt last and first 

Believe the tale 

Is new, ‘‘ fresh ale.” 
If not enough to fill the sea, 
It fills at least the river Dee. 
No Irish, Welsh, or Scottish stream, 
I do not choose a foreign theme— 
It names a state, our nation’s pride— 
Three counties all its fame divide. 
But yet to all the world a ‘‘ dear” 
With “law ” set in her heart sincere; _ 
At last, with graceful art to please, 
She smiles with well-divided ease. 

Bitiy Doux. 


4, 
LETTER REBUS. 
T 
E4—?+8 
T 


These, in life insurance, 
Will pay for life’s endurance; 
“ Dead men’s shoes,” annuities, 
Setting survivors too at ease ! 
Uncie James. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
SEPT. 20, 1884. 


1. EASEL 
AGED 
SEE 
ED 
L 

2. C over T.—Covert. 

3. M-it-ten. 

4. Humboldt. 


Solved by H. E. Juergens. 


Correspondence. 


Newnzunag, Sept. 17, 1884. 
Drar Miss Wrxon: I send you two puzzles. 
I tried to solve Mr. Juergens’s puzzles, but could 
not; and I send you the following answers: 
In Children’s Corner, Sept. 6th, No..2. Money; 
No. 3. Dante; No. 4. Alabama. 
"No. 2. ANegnany.-~Since-Tiav read tH 
dren’s Corner, I hay noticed that such words 
as have, give, etc., were spelled without an 
e. Ifit is no trouble, would you please tell me 
the reason why ? and oblige 
Yours very respectfully, 
Rozert BERNHEM. 


{Sometime ago Tue Truri SEEKER adopted 
the reform method of spelling, and the e is 
dropped after hav, giv, etc., because it is silent 
and superfiuous.—Ep. } 


BRACEVILLE, ILL., Sept. 16, 1884. 
Dear Miss Wrxon: I think you are making 
the Children’s Corner a success, and it is read 
by old people as well as young. Every week 
the neighbors’ children come in to read the 
Children’s Corner. Braceville is a place of six 
hundred inhabitants. ‘There are two coal 
shafts here, and they pile the dirt and soap- 
stone, which they get out of them, in a great 
pile, which they calldump. A person going 
up on a dump can see eight or ten miles with 
the naked eye—can see villages which appear 
like clusters of toy houses—can see the Dia- 
mond shaft where sixty or seventy men and 
boys lost their lives a year and a half ago. It 

is about four miles from here. Good-bye. 
Diuis Burr. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF COLD.” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. WIXON. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
hag been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds very much to the Value of tho 
volume. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 


principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculcates moral duties and human rights from a 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 

p Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Correspondence. 


A gentleman, age 37, who has 4 nice farm, desires 
correspondence with a number of strong, healthy, 
intelligent ladies, between twenty and thirty years 
of age, who could giv love, constancy, and compan- 
jonship, and who would love and help him rear a 
address BOX 207, Plum Creek, Neb. 


In Sept. 13th, 


688 
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Literature. 


Some New Books. 


Watrs AND WANDERINGS. A new American 
Story. By Samuel P. Putnam. Cloth, $1; 
paper, 50 cents. Published and for sale 
at THE TRUTH SEEKER office. 


Some one has said that the creativ power 
tried its apprentice hand on man, and that 
then, having had an opportunity to profit by 
its mistakes and to avoid imperfections, it 
forthwith proceeded to produce a woman after 
an improved model. The first product was, 
however, at least by the second, considered no 
mean achievement. Mr. S. P. Putnam, tosome 
extent, followed this distinguished precedent 
when, having with ‘‘ apprentice hand ” written 
“ Golden Throne,” he supplemented it with 
“ Waifs and Wanderings.” This latter story, 
as has been previously intimated, is now pub- 
lished in handsome book form. It is an inter- 
esting tale. It relates how one Cupples, an 
honest tinsmith of an activ and skeptical turn 
of mind, was made the recipient of a baby 
which did not come into the family in the reg- 
ular way; how, when he had grown to love it 
as the apple of his eye, it was taken from him | 
and forced to undergo vicissitudes of a roman- 
tic and interesting character; and how in his 
endeavors to rescue the-child the honest tin- 
smith developed in himself 2 manly heroism 
which neither himself, his wife, nor his friends 
had ever suspected the existence of. The 
mother of the little waif is introduced early in 
the story. She is a womanof strong mind 
and independent predilections, and serves to 
usher a character irito romance which has not 
been dealt with by movelists hitherto. The 
minister 18 there, of course—a regular Amini- 
dab Sleek—the Rev. George Adolphus Hap- 
good. Then there is the Shaksperian advocate, 
Stubbs; the imperturbable Sheriff McGuffum, 
and the hot-headed Southrons, the Bolton’s, 
father and son, in. whom Greek meets Greek; 
and from the tug of war, the son, being chiefly 
in the right, naturally emerges in the most 
creditable manner. Numerous other persons 
are represented, among whom the good Mrs. 
Maria Cupples should not fail of mention. 
The story ends in the triumph and happiness 
of those in whom the reader has become 
mainly interested. This is as it should be. 
There is a meretricious tendency among more 
recent novelists to crown with defeat and 
death the careers of their heroes and heroins. 
Geurgo Bliot’s “ Mill on tho Floss” hus this 
fault, and has caused many a reader, no doubt, 
to wish he had never seen the book. Julian 
Hawthorne's ‘Archibald Malmaison” and 
William Black’s ‘“‘McLeod of Dare” are 
equally unsatisfactory in this respect. If a 
novelist owes anything to the public.it is this, 
that if he cannot amuse or instruct his read- 

-ders, he at least should not: distress them. A 
demand for the horrible in romance shows a 
morbid taste. That person is fortunate who gets 
through the real world without observing any 
of the misery which it is the delight of some 
story writers to depict; and usually one sees 
quite enough of the disastrous side of life with- 
out going to books to find it. It is a quality 
greatly to be admired in the present novel that, 
so far a8 we are permitted to follow them, the 
end of its characters is peace. 

Enough of the fruit of Mr. Putnam’s pen is 
being laid before the Liberal people, from 
week to week, for them to judge of the quality 
of his writing. Every period reveals the vig- 
orous mind from which it proceeds. If “Waifs 
and Wanderings” contained no narrativ to 
hold the reader’s interest, it would still hav 
sufficient merit as a literary production to 
commend it. But this narrativ is not wanting, 
and therefore the book is in all ways attractiv. 
Everybody ought to read it. 


Tue Brstz Anatyzep. By John R. Kelso. 
Octavo; 833 pp. Published and for sale at 
Tus Truru SEEKER office. Price $3. 

I hav read Kelso’s ‘Bible Analyzed” with a 
great deal of pleasure and profit. I fancied 
myself pretty well up on that old book, but I 
found a great many things in it that never 
struck me so forcibly as they did when reading 
this splendid work. I can assure you that it is 

_@ book that is bound to sell. Iam having de- 
mands foritfrequently. If the readers of Tur 

TRUTH Seeker only knew its merits, they 

would, one and all, hav a copy. It is full of 

inspiration of the right sort—inspiration of 

truth seeking—and the person who reads it 

will be thoroughly furnished with every good 

argument with which to meet error, supersti- 

tion, and bigotry. Get one. W. S. BELL. 
From the Radical Review. 

Works of this kind [the “ Bible Analyzed ”] 
exposing the absurdities and trivialities of the 
Christian belief, are multiplying within late 
years. This latest accession to our anti-Bible 
literature performs its task most faithfully. 


| almost insurmountable difficulties he met 


propelled his unicycular vehicle up an inclined 
plank and walked back down the same be- 
tween thé handles thereof, he cogitated, and; 
this monogram is the result of his mentations. 
Nineteen different subjects are dealt with, and 
the literary ability displayed shows that the 
writer is either not the hod-carrier he pro- 
fesses to be, or that if he is such he is out of 
hissphere. The essays are so admirably con- 
densed that a synopsis of them would include 
them all. “Wheelbarrow” looks beyond 
trades unions for a solution of labor problems, 
‘though he regards organization as the best im- 
mediate protection for workingmen.. In his 
preface he advances a thought that all reform- 
ers should apply to their own efforts. He says: 

“Tam glad to know that these essays [orig- 
inally published in the Radical Reviewj hav 
excited some discussion among workingmen, 
and that satisfies me. Itis of no consequence- 
whether they think with me or not. That 
they are beginning to think at all is in itself a 
victory.” 

This is strictly philosophical, and those hav- 
ing the truth to present should take courage 
from it. When thought is once raised, it will 
generally settle upon something which ‘it finds 
by the exercise of reason to be the best and 
nearest thetruth. ‘‘ Wheelbarrow:s ” thoughts 
are upon paper and in the air, and intelligent 
readers cannot help absorbing the truths he 
has uttered even in the face of their own preju- 
dices. Workingmen will agree with this 


The book is destined to-do good work in en- 
lightening the minds still benighted by super- 
stition, and is able to giv much valuable in- 
formation to Liberals. There can be no doubt 
that the book was written under the convic- 
tion that it had a mission to perform, when 
we read the author’s touching account of the 


with in executing the task he had set him- 
self to do. 


“The Health Miscellany” is the title of a 
64-page pamphlet, illustrated, published by 
Fowler & Wells. It has an attractiv contents, 
including treatises on “The External Senses,” 
**Back-ache,” telling its cause and cure; 
“Water Treatment of Fever;” something about 
catarrh, small-pox, and malarial diseases, to- 
gether with various other interesting topics 
connected with disease and health. The ar- 
ticle on ‘The External Senses” contains the 
following somewhat unusual statement, cor- 
recting a popular mistake: 

“The brains cannot be overworked. They 
suffer little ‘wear and tear,’ because of exer- 
cise. Being soft and almost fluid, and having 
no duties but thinking and feeling, their mo- 
tions are almost as free and frictionless as the 
drops of water which may toss and tumble for- 
ever without injury. It is the nutritiv system 
that is at fault—the assimilating and disinte- 
grating functions—and not the brain, when a 
person complains of too much head-work. 
Let him only keep his vital machinery in order, 
and he may work his brain to the utmost with- 
out harming it.” 

How to keep the *‘ vital machinery in order * 
it isthe object of this pamphlet to explain, 
and every reasonable person must admit that 
its directions to this end are exceptionally 
valuable. The short articles on how. to get 
fat and how to get lean will claim the atten- 
tion of many. The illustrations are instructiv 
and well executed. The price of this pam- 
phlet is 25 cents, and the reader will obtain 
his money’s worth before he has read half of 
the first essay. Those wishing a copy of ‘*The 
Health Miscellany” may address Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER office, New York, and the pamphlet 
will be forwarded by return mail. 


sideration as a valuable criticism of the incou- 
sistencies into which some of them hay fallen. 


office. 


“ Persiphone and Other Poems” is the title 
of a book of Freethought poems by Lizzie May : 
Little, of England. Published by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., London. 


**The Devil and Hell—What did they Origi- 
nally Mean? Has the Signification Changed? 
Supplemented by a Dream.” In this tract of 
24 pages, Mr. H. S. Ewell, of Romeo, N. Y., 
adds a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the subjects indicated by its title. 
that an indefinable dread which they did not 
originally possess has been attached by priests 
and interested persons to the words ‘devil ” 
and “hell,” and that there is nothing in com- 
mon between their primitiv significance and 
the ideas with which the church has associated 
thom, and-which suporstitious poople belivvo 


them to represent. Price, 10 cents. 


In “The Manual Training School for All 
the People,” an octavo pamphlet of 12 pages, 
. Augustus Jacobson proposes that the $65,- 
000,000 annual ‘revenue from whisky and to- 
bacco be spent in the public schools in giving 
the youth of the country a proper education. 
The manual training school is defined to be 
the ordinary schoo} with instruction in the use 
of tools added thereto. The more school- 
masters, says Mr. Jacobson, the fewer police- 
men. The school tax is the annual insurance 
premium against lawlessness and crime. 
Teaching the trades in the schools, it is very 
sensibly claimed, would giv the pupil an op- 
portunity for such experiment as would deter- 
min for which trade he is best fitted. An ele- 
vation of labor, the writer feels sure, would re- 
sult. The pamphlet is sold for ten cents. Ad- 
dress this office. 


“The People’s Power; or, How to use the 
Ballot,” is the name under which Simeon Stet- 
son, of San Francisco, has put forth a 64-page 
octavo pamphlet (price 25 cents) on the in- 
efficacy of the present method of balloting 
to represent the people. His first proposition 
is substantially this: 

“ Suppose there are three parties, and the 
candidates of two of them receive each one 
vote less than a third of all the votes cast. 
The candidate of the third party will, then, be 
elected, although he has buta fraction (viz., 
two votes) more than one-third of the whole 
number of votes polled. Thus he would be- 
come the representativ of about one-third in- 
stead of all the people.” 

The idea that a majority of the voters can be 
represented under the present system, there- 
fore, Mr. Stetson regards as absurd. The 
reader can draw his own conclusion from the 
premises laid out in the above extract. Further 
on, facts and opinions of eminent men are 
adduced. The proposed substitute to the de- 
fectiv scheme now in vogue is given under the 
head of ‘* Proportional Representation.” This, 
the writer claims, permits persons to be repre- 
sented all the time, and to exercise a prefer- 
ence as to whom they will vote for; now they 
must either vote the ticket or throw their votes 
away. The new way is briefly as follows: 

«Suppose there are ten representativs to be 
elected by 10,000 voters. Divide 10,000 by i0 
and the quotient is the quota or number of 
votes requisit to elect one. Then every body of 
voters numbering 1,000 can elect one. Each 
elector is to vote for one candidate only. The 
state will be the district. At the same time 
the people can vote by districts whenever they 
see fit. When, however, they are dissatisfied 
with the nominations made by their party, and 
are too few in numbers in any one locality to 
form a quota alone, they can combine with 
those in any part of the state to elect whom 
they please. There will be no compulsory 
districts. There will be no majority at the 
ballot-box as regards parties. The vote, then, 
will merely record the number of representa- 
tivs each party is entitled to, the names of 
the various candidates, and, finally; the names 
of those who are elected. a 

This scheme, it is claimed, would do away 
with the great parties, which are deemed a 
nuisance by the writer. Mr. Stetson has his 
subject well in hand, and the pamphlet is a 
thoughtful, ingenious, not to say statesmanlike, 
production. . The questions raised are worthy 
of discussion. 


A valuable book of. reference is ‘ Ogilvie’s 
Handy Book of Useful Information,” price 25 
cents in paper, 50 in cloth, and for-sale at this 
office. It contains statistical tables of practical 
value to most people, being political, historical, 
biographical, geographical, numismatical, and 
otherwise packed with information. The flexi- 
ble covers and rounded corners of the 25-cent 
edition admit of its being conveniently carried 
in the pocket. 


Messrs. Fowler and Wells are prolific p 
lishers. The latest book from their a is | 
issued under the title of ‘The Man Wonderful ' 
in the House Beautiful,” an allegory teaching ; 
the principles of physiology and hygiene and 
the effects of stimulants and narcotics. It is 
designed for homereading, and also for schools 
as a text-book. .It has two authors, husband 
and wife—Chilion B. Allen, A.M., LL.B., M.D., 
and Mary A. Allen, A.B., M.D., both members 
of the Broome County (N. Y.) Medical Society. 
In the allegory the human body is the ‘‘ house 
beautiful,” and its inhabitant the ‘man won- 
derful.” The reader is conducted through the 
various rooms of the ‘‘ house,” each apartment 
being described, and thus he is taught anat- 
omy, physiology, and hygiene, with practical 
applications and suggestions. The inhabitant 
of the house—the “‘man wonderful ”—con- 
cerning whose identy and destiny there is much 
incertitude—is next introduced to the reader, 


“Signing the Document, The Laokoon of 
Labor, Chopping Sand, and Other Essays,” are 
the words printed in grotesque letters on the 
cover and title page of a pretty little book 
written by ‘‘ Wheelbarrow ” and published by 
the Radicai Review, of Chicago. It deals with 
the labor question from the point of view of a 
man who earns his daily bread by furnishing 
locomotiv power to a wheelbarrow. As he 


writer in most that hé has said, and what they: 
cannot indorse they will find worthy of con- | 


Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. Address this ' 


He shows 


and his development and history from Babys, 


hood to maturity are traced. The prohibition 
question is incidentally raised and the conclu- 
sion arrived at that liquor should be suppresed 
i by law, and that only fermented wine should 
be used in communion. This final settlement 
of these burning questions, however, does not 
detract from the value of ‘the book so far as it 
deals with the subjects mainly under: discus- , 
sion, and perhaps a perusal. of it will teach 
more in less time than the reading:of any other 
| work on similar topics. The work contains 
370 pages, is illustrated, and sells at this office 
for $1.50. 


A TRIO OF MODERN REVELATIONS. 
‘The Three New Religions ” is a term that I 
trust you will indulge me in using in calling 
attention to three new dispensations, the first 
two of which are claimed as direct revelations 
from the spirit spheres. 
The first, called ‘the Fraternity of the- 
White Cross, is a descent from heaven, and is 
a duplicate of a society corresponding to it in 
the spirit-world. Its work is to be the natural 
way for general co-operation, instead of indi- 
vidualization of the human. It is not handed 
‘down by any one man like Zoroaster, Jesus 
Christ, or Joseph Smith, but is presented by ` 
the spirit-world for co-operativ work in the 
great reforms of the day.” And yet there is 
| one medium, who ‘is the first to announce the 
Association of Societies in the spirit-world, and 
from there it is announced that a new church 
is to be established on earth.” The above ex- 
tracts are from the report of a meeting at On- 
set Bay, Aug. 11th, published in the Religio- ` 
Philesophical Journal Aug. 23d. Mrs. J. Willis 
Fletcher is the evangel of this new dispensa- 
‘ tion on earth, so says an exchange, which mak- 

, eth it to appear that it. is to be administered 
į with a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord ” (spirits), though 
through a woman instead of a man. 

The second new religion has already been 
introduced to the readers of Taz TRUTH SEEKER 
of Aug. 30th, in an able editorial review of 
“The Tae” (the creed), and of ‘ Oahspe” 
(the new Bible), given by divine inspiration 
through Mr. Newbrough, of New York. 

The third has been also introduced to the 
TRUTH SEEKER readers, Aug. 9th, in an article. 
from the Philosophical Enquirer, Madras, India, 
and in an interesting lettér from India Aug. 
80th, and is the mysterious Theosophical So- 
ciety, founded by Madam H. P. Blavatsky, in 
New York city, in 1875, with Col. Olcott for 


president. 
My purpose has been in this review. to call 


attention to a fact that all must admit, viz., 
that these new religions and all religions that 
preceded them must agree in their inception, 
methods, administration, and priesthood: first, 
the claim of inspiration from some god, spirit, 
or supernatural source; second, mystery as to 
its mode of transmission and all that pertains 
to it; third, a sanctum sanctorum, or holy of 
holies, into which none but the priest, prophet, 
or medium could enter; and, fourth, this 
priest, prophet, or medium is invariably the 
individual through whom the revelation came, 
who becomes the founder of the new dispensa- 
tion, like Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, George 
Fox, Ann Lee, Joe Smith, or our new oraéles in 
these three new religions. A religious caste, 
monopoly, or oligarchy is thus created, bought 
up by the laity paying tithes and obeisance to 
these inspired moguls, who make themselvs 
the great head-centers of these institutions. 
Beware of all such clap-traps, that need in- 
spired men and women to come between the 
people and their (god) duty. Even the great 
Pantarch in his Universology has fallen into 
the same error (see TRUTH SEEKER, Aug. 2d), 
and I fear I shall hav to add his Universology 
as the fourth dispensation, the grand annex to 
the preceding three. Erra E. Greson. 
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Being a Comparison of the Old and New estament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 

s merous illustrations. 
. The object of the work is to point out the myths 


with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common with other na- 


tions; and then trace them to their evidentorigin ana | 


explain their meaning. 

“It has long been acknowledged by the most emt- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far as we 
know, the present is the first complete and scholarly 


atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and f 


ascertain their original signification.”—Boston Cour- 


“ĉ Never before has there been given a volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 


origin of these myths as does this one just published’ 


by J. W. Bouton, of New York,”—Boston Times. 

“It is unquestionably true that the results of a 
rationalistic study of the Ohristian scriptures are 
nowhere else so accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.--V, Y. Sun. 
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visited them and beheld them with his own eyes. Par- 
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from the speeches, arguments, lectures, let- 
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of the author. i 

The work is designed for, and will be ge- 
cepted by, admiring friends as a rare per- 
sonal souvenir. To helpit serve this purpose, 
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-has been prepared especially for it. 
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volume is eminently suited for presentation 
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In workmanship the volume is a master- 
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From the Ironclad Age. 


ae ned ene Feet 


anne eee =- 


Gems of Thought. 


THE population of the world is made up of a hete- 
rogeneous mass of humanity, and with the thousands 
of years that hav rolled away since man has dwelt 
on the earth the race is yet far from what it should 
be; there is not that spirit of love and kindness be- 
tween man and man that should be sacredly cher- 

` ished. This is because the spirit of love has not 
been cultivated and fostered as much as it should 
be; the more animal part of man’s nature has gov- 
erned him; his aim has been to rule over hié fel- 
low-men, to subdue them to his wishes, and to ap- 
propriate to his own use the fruits of their labors.— 
D. M, Bennett. 


As nothing is annihilated in the. material world, so 
nothing can be annihilated in the spiritual, — Cerenos, 


THERE are some old Scottish institutions which hav 
retained their vitality and are apparently in very 
good repair.. The Caledonian “Sawbath,’’ I believe, 
still flourishes, and I am told that in Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen it may be observed in high. perfection. I 
had a glimps of it only in the country, where it was 
mitigated by the charming scenery, which remained 
persistently and profanely bright. But it was very 
ugly; it was grotesquely ugly. There wasa horrible 
little kirk on a windy hiliside, equally naked with- 
out and within—except, indeed, as regards such in- 
ternal warmth as was supplied by the deportment of 
a rustic congregation listening in almost voracious 
silence and immobility to a doctrin addressed to 
violent theological appetites. My host had recom- 
mended me to attend this service (which was an ex- 
cellent example of grim Presbyterianism) for local 
color’s sake; and certainly the little exhibition was 
very complete. The strange compound produced in 
the sermon by the profusion of Jewish names and of 
Scotch accents; the air of doctrinal vigilance on the 
part of the cautious, dry-faced auditory; the crude, 
nasal singing; the rapid dispersal afterward, over 
the stony hillsides to their rugged little cottages, of 
a congregation for which this occasion represented 
the imaginativ side of life, as if the nativ granit had 
given it out and had immediately reabsorbed it—all 
this had at least a character of its own. —4An American 

“Traveler in Scotland, 1879. f 


IT is not by turning over libraries, but by repeat- 
edly perusing and intently contemplating a few 
great models, that the mind is best disciplined.— 
Macaulay. i 


I DEMAND for every man, whatever be his opinion, 
that he shall be able to speak out with honest frank- 
ness the result of his honest thought, without for- 
feiting his rights as citizen, without destroying his 
social position, and without troubling his domestic 
peace. We hav not to-day the scourge and the rack, 
the gibbet and the stake, by which men’s bodies are 
tortured to improve their souls, but we hav the 
scourge of calumny and the rack of severed friend- 
ship; we havthe gibbet of public scorn and the 
stake of aruined home, by which we compel con- 

. formity. to dogma, and teach men to be hypocrits 
that they may eat a piece of bread. ‘The spirit is 
the same, though the form of the torture be changed ; 
and many a saddened” lifé; ‘and “many a wrecked 
Dupy; vvar wosumeny tu we fact twat religious lib- 
erty is still but a name, and freedom of thought is 
still a crime.—Mrs. Annie Besant. ; ` 


Yer much remains 
Po conquer still; -peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war; new foes arise 
Thréatening to bind our souls with secular chains; 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 
—Hilton, 


L WHYLES claw the elbow 0’ troublesome thought, 
But man is a sodger and life is a fought (fight); 
My mirth and good humor are coin in my pouch, 
And my freedom’s my landship nae` monarch dare 
touch. t 
A towmond 0’ trouble, should that be my fa’, 
A night o’ guid fellowship sowthers it a’; 
And atthe blythe end of our journey at last, 
Wha the de’il ever thinks 0’ the road he has past? 
— Burns. 


I HOLD that the wealth of mankind is morally a 
common store; that we are morally. bound to in- 
crease it as much, and to waste it as little, as wecan; 
that of the two it is happier to be underpaid than to 
be overpaid, and that we shall all find it so in the 
sum of things. —Goldwin Smith. i 


IT is in the Old Testament that the process of dis- 
engagement and the growth of a moral out of a cer 
emonial religion are most distinctly seen : 


Wherewith shall I come before Jahveh, 

And bow myself before God on high? 

Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, - 
With the sacrifice of calves of a year old? ges: 
Will Jahveh be pleased with thousands of rams, 
With ten thousands of rivers of oil? 

Shall I giv my firstborn for my transgression, 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
He hath showed thee,O man, what is good, 

And what Jahveh doth require of thee; 

What but to do justly, to love mercy, 

And to walk humbly with thy God? 


Here, no doubt, isa belief in the efficacy of sacri- 
fice, even of human sacrifice, even of the sacrifice of 
the firstborn. But it is a receding and dying be- 
lief, while the belief in the power of justice, mercy, 
humility, moral religion, in short, is prevailing 
over it and taking its place.— Goldwin Smith. 


TRUTH SEEKER, OCTOBER, 4, 1884. 


THE. EUREKA 


ONENG CLOTHI 


CURES EVERY FORM OF DISEASE 
WITHOUT MEDICIN. . 
EUREKA MACNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. Pamphlets and all information by x 
letter orin person free of charge. Send 
for Ilustrated Pamphlet, 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


471 West Madison Street, 


`- Chicago, I 
LADIES’ MA ; i 


Price, $18. 


NETIO JAOKET. 
TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convince? that our claims are correct in every particular, 


and that your ailments can be eradicated without the atd of MEDIOCIN, 
THE AOME OF PERFEOTION: 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in| Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 
One Week. Standing Cured in Three. Weeks. 
OINGINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882.. 


Dz. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- Dr. L. TENNEXY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from | your MAGNETIO VESTS for about three weeks, I 


THESE APPLIANCES ARE 


Odds and Gnds.— | 
e GISTEN, my boy 7 aid ie nurse; Wins good Go 


has brought-you'a little brother.” “Oh! I’mso glad, 
Does mamma’ know it?” i 


ing a tramp through the Catskill mountains. The 


tramp mugt- bọ having a pretty good time. 


‘4 Your manner is very shocking,” said the lady 
to the tramp. “Ah,” replied the tramp, “you 
noticed it, did you? That’s my personal magnet- 
ism.” i 4 . a 

LULU HURST, Georgia’s “ electric girl,” has mar- 
ried a Paul Atkinson. She will now hav an oppor- 
tunity to test her wonderful magnetic powers. If, 
a year hence, she is able to draw her husband home 
| from the lodge before midnight, no one will ques- 
tion her phenomenal strength. : 


“HUGGING societies” hav been introduced into 
Missouri to swell the church treasuries. The hugs 
range in price from twenty-five cents to two dollars. 
This maybe considered something new in Missouri, 
but for years churches here hay:found ita‘ tight 
squeeze” to keep their treasuries provided with 
cash. > ? ; ve 

Miss B.—“ How horribly hot it was last Sunday!” 
Mr. B.—“ Hot! I nearly froze.” ‘Why, where were 
you?” ‘In Boston.” * But the papers said the hot 
wave extended all over the country. You must hav 
been in an icehouse.” “Oh, no; I Went to church.” 
“To church ? . “Xes, and got by mistake into a 
highly respectable Bostonian’s family pew.” ` 

“A LARGE soap factory has failed in Columbus, 
Ohio,” * Well, you Know what is the reason of it, 
don’t you?” “No.” *‘A revival to raise money for 
the South Sea Islanders has been going on for sev- 
eral months among the ladies, and, as they hav no 
time to wash their children, the demand for soap 
has fallen off. There has been an over-production | 
‘of soap and missionary zeal—that’s all.” 


It is reported that a dozen young women are tak- © 


-your treatment, and the use of your Magnetic ap- 


pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
fl icted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing asuit of your MAGNETIO CLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well -as ever. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hay experienced great 


was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and j|- 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me forf 
the last six years. I had tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, put as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIO VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain 
` Yours respectfully, 
: H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for eight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness; . 


‘WALL, ef dat wa’n't de blam’est caper I eber seed,” 
exclaimed an old negro who sat on the bank of a 
bayou, fishing. ‘¢What’s the matter?’ some one: 
asked. ‘‘W’y, sah, jis’ now my dog he cummed. 
erlong an’ laid down at my feet, an’.jis’ dis minnit 
er alligator he slips up an’ grabs de dog an’ takes 
him erway. De imperlitis trick I eber seed. Min’s 
me o’ & nigger preacher at er barbecue.” d 


benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I-would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 
Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 
a sure cure. Yours respectfully, 

WM. H. OLEMM: 


- OSBORN, O., Dec. 15, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Olothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE First HOUR I HAD THEM 
On. Am not joking, and if I improve as rapidly as 
I hav since T2esday, will soon be well. Will report 
again soon. Respectfully yours, | EIK, 


This lady reports herself entirely cured in less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable-to get.out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two aa after she appHoaton ae eye name 

7 u tb relier. | can be upon application at office, by any- 
something (if bo is vory skilful) that brings rellot.| (ro desiring to communicate with her. 7 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar- 
ian Tamor, and who had poen told that nothing bat the knife yond sayo ner life, and the chances 
7 rains! , y. ur A’ CH erfec' ell, as. not taken 2 dase of 
padn to against rodo the app. ances. ongult us when your pny: nolan Bis you ve can do nothing 
for you; it will pay you. à 


: T A ‘SHULLSBURG, WIS., November 19, 1882. 
Dr. L., TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two ras ago my. health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began.to fail rapidly, so that I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was-then stopping,jall of whom declared that I had an Ovarian Tumor, 
and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. About six months ago I grew rapidly 
worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 


“No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will. 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in the same” 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 


operation, when my attention was called to the Sureka Magnetic Appliances, Asa drowning man }- 


will catch ata straw, 8o did I catch at this faint hope ofacure. Four months ago I purchased a‘suit,of 
your appliances. From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
decrease. my pains became less from day to day, until now lam 
as well as I ever was in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hay not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
pefore were constipated, are now regular. I would therefore . 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you claim for them. I remain, 
Gratefully yours, MRS. MARY J. STEWART. 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 
market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators 


- 6.00 
Gentlemen’s Belts - = «= 6.00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts,- - 6.00 
Sciatic Appliances, each, - a .00 
Leg Belts, each, - =- - 4,00 
Knee Caps, each, - = = 3,00. 
Wristlets, each, = 8 o 1.50 
Sleeping Caps, -2 «© =œ = 4,00 
Ladies Jacket . - = 18.00 
Gentlemen’s Vests, - =- «15.00 
Superfine Insoles, - - - 1.00 


Children’s garments upon application. 


Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are not as represented in every respect. Ifyou are uncertain as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best suited to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magneticquality is a hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hay raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for 4 
moment An of our E OD re maade aom me very best material for the purpose, and wil outlast any 
an other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon scienti 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 7 Pe g 


- The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. At 
we Rame time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 
abou 


NE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 

So that we cansay with truth, None go poor that: th: 3 
; Bo eiat a T me. ; are poo: ey cannot pee them, being but a trifie higher 
' Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 


upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. ` f ; 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES, LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 
address for turther information, DR. L. TENNEY, 
. 411 West Madison Street, Obicago, Ili, 


A MUSICAL friend was talking toa negro porter the ` 
other day. The darkey said: “I h’ar yo’ play de 
fiddle?” “Yes; I make my living by it?” “I used 
to sorter take after the music bizness myself, but I 
done left off since-I joined the Moef’dis church.” 
“Indeed?” ‘Yes; yo’ see, I used to wuk a banjo 
for all it was wuff; but I-jess foun’ out dat ef T 
-wuked-de banjo, I’d hey to drap de Mef’dis church, 
Yo’ gee, salvation an’ banjos don’t hitch, somehow.” 


“My dear,” said the King of Denmark to his 
spouse, the mother of Hamlet, ‘‘ you needn’t giv it 
away, but I poured moulten lead into my brother’s 
‘ear while he was sleeping in the orchard, and that’s 
the kind of sea serpent that stung him.” “Yoy 
don’t'say so?‘ sald the aueen. * I hav sald 80,80" 
please don’t say that I don’t say so. Yes, I poured a. 
bulletmouldful into his ear. It was a capital joke, 
Do you know what his last words were as he went © 
off?’ “I donot.” “They were: ‘I didn’t know I 
was loaded,’ ”’ Bape Sas i ‘ 
BORIOBOOLA GHA.—A PLEA. 
With war-club dented and worn, 
With ear-rings heavy as lead, : 
An African sat on a leopard-skin mat, 
With a battered chapeau on his head: 
Slay! Slay! Slay! 
With a scymetar forged in Jaffa, 
Somewhat over the bay, he trolled the lay, 
Of Borioboola Gha. 


Slay! Slay? Slay! 
When the tropical sun is high, 
Slay! Slay! Slay! 
When the desert is parched and dry, 
It is hard to weave and spin, 
*Neath a brute employer's heel, 
But we poor cannibals stake our lives 
In pursuit of a daily meal, 
Slay! Slay! Slay! 
Till the brain begins to swim. 
Slay! Slay! Slay! 
Till the ax-head’s glitter is dim. 
Fantee, Kaffir, and Kroo, 
` Krooman, Kaffir, and Fan. 
And in dreams I recommence the fight 
Where in morning I first began. 


Benevolent men of the land 
Where a different diet thrives, 

Neither dinners nor suppers you send to me, 
But the price of human lives, 

Slay! Slay! Slay! 
` With a scymetar forged in Jaffa. 

I secure at a blow a feast and a foe 

To Borioboola Gha. i 


Slay! Slay! Slay! 
My labor is never through. 
And what are its wages? Some tinsel beads 
And a Birmingham idol or two, 

A scrap of English clay-sized cloth, 
A hut that a toad would stifle, 
And an old smooth-bore that the dealer swore 

Was a Martini-Henry rifle. 


Oh! for an idol of bronze, 
This clay one my vision affronts, 

Oh! for some fun with a Gatling gun 
That would kill twenty niggers at once! . 
To criminals, paupers, and tramps 

You are never Weary of giving, 

Please to remember a cannibal king 

Who has to kill men for a living. 


With war-club dented and worn, 
With ear-rings heavy as lead, 
An African sat on a leopard-skin mat, 
With a battered chapeau on his head 
Slay! Slay! Slay! 
With a scymetar forged in Jaffa. 
Somewhat over the bay, he was trolling a lay, 
And spearing each nativ who came in his way 
, Of Borioboola Gha, 
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Glotes and . Glipgings. 


M. RENAN, the noted French author and 


Freethinker, is seriously ill. 
. Tue Methodist church of Iowa has formally 


š come out for St. John for president.’ 


Czar ALEXANDER is an incessant smoker of 
cigarets. The Nihilists should—now be sat- 
isfied. i l 

EvaxarLsrT Moopy announces that he will 
start a revival in Virginia. The home of Ma- 
hone should prove reeeptiv soil for the Chris- 
tian scheme of moral readjustment. ` 


Rozert Bonner of the Ledger unfortunately 
was paragraphed as having given a bell to a 
‘western church. Immediately a hundred bells 
were applied for by begging letters. 


Ix would seem as if religions were dying out 


“in China, judging from the fact that a large 


-ninety years old, is now so feeble that his early 


number of temples in Foo-Chow are leased by 
the priesthood to Europeans for dwelling òr 
business purposes. 


Discovered among the ruins of the Zuni and 
Aztec cities are spindles and.whorls remark- 
ably like those employed by the Highlanders 
in Scotland. The position of some would in- 
dicate an antiquity of at least 2,600 years. 


Tas Episcopal church for this diocese re- 
fuged, at its late session, to interfere with gam- 
bling when disguised as a church fair, though 


‘a lay attendant said that it was contrary to 


state laws. Nice teachers of morality, these! 


Hans Maxanz, the illustrious painter, is 
dead. As Comstock at one time suppressed a 
painting by this artist, it is now in order for 
him to place Mr. Makart among his victims, 
~anid’to claim that the world i is better off with- 
out him. 


Emprron Wittram, of Germany, nearly 


demise is looked for at Berlin, and its conse- 
quences canvassed. He is unable to sit on 
horseback, and can only witness reviews from 
his carriage seat. 


In a Western paper we find the statement 
that an agent for a new force-pump went toa 
town out there and asked the editor where he 
could find the ‘superintendent of the water 
works,” The editor sent him to the pastor of 
the Baptist church, 


Rev. Dr. Rayer, of the Congregational 
church ‘at Washington, permitted a colored 
Sunday-school class to meet in the basement 
of his church. This action raised a storm of 


. wrath among the church officials, and the 


. vances, 


doctor was compelled to resign. 


Two burglars had ransacked the house and 
secured every portable thing of any value. 
While passing through the pantry, one of them 
picked up & piece of cold meat and was about 
to eat it. ‘‘ Whist, Pat!” said the other warn- 
ingly, “av yez fergot phat day it is?” “Be 
jabbers,” said Pat, dropping the meat, ‘Oi 
had; it’s Friday marnin’.” 


Somr of the religious papers in Massachusetts 
are discussing the question, “Should ministers 
wear mustaches?” Mr. Robert Burdette, the 
jester, thinks it is the minister’s duty to society 
to wear so much as that, at least, and in the 
great cities where society is more coldly artifi- 
cial and formally exacting, he might, with com- 
mendable worldly wisdom, add a vest and a 
pair of trousers, especially as the season ad- 


Tux Religion of Humanity seems to be tak- 
ing practical shape as a religion in some quar- 
ters. At the late Positivist service in memory 
of Auguste Comte, says the Herald, Dr. Con- 
greve commenced his prayer thus: ‘‘ We praise 
thee, humanity, as for all thy servants, so 
especially for Auguste Comte; and we pray that, 
in proof of our gratitude, we may-become thy 
more willing and complete servants.” At the 
conclusion of the service the following bene- 
diction was pronounced: ‘The peace of her 
slowly dawning kingdom be upon you, the 
blessing of humanity abide with you, now and 
forever.” 


foot.. 


a card in which he insists that Mr. Cowles, ed- 
itor of the Leader, denied his daughter freedom 
of conscience in the exercise of her religion, 
and declares that, while withdrawing the charge 
of inhuman and brutal treatment, he reaffirms 
that freedom of conscience was denied. Mr. 
Cowles is the genius whom the New York Sun 
has immortalized as the only true hebetudinous 
crank. Bishop Gilmour has not as yet been 
classified, but he is an interesting specimen for 
the contemplation of the naturalist. 


following for instance: Damocles, the Sicilian 
sybarite, being particularly fond of the pleas- 
ures of the table, the tyrant Halicarnassus did 


Tu Boston. Traveler givs a hint that may 


show why missionaries were once welcome to | 


foreign shores. It says, ‘‘ Later on the de- 
mand for New England rum from the ports of 
the Mediterranean was immense, and there 
was scareely a vessel left the port of Boston 
for Smyrna whose cargo did not consist prin- 
cipally of New England rum. Smyrna at that 
time was the principal objectiv point for mis- 
sionaries seeking fields of labor in Asia.” 

Ir is estimated by the Hartford Times that 
the numerous Bible societies hay, in the ag- 
gregate, during the. past thirty-four years, 
printed 290,000,000 copies of the Hebrew 
scriptures, or one for every family in the world. 
Having now furnished everybody with a Bible, 


it should be the next duty of these societies to 


devote their income to hiring people to read it. 
The result, however, would in all likelihood 
be very different from what they desire. 


LIxeurnine struck a Florida man the other 
day in the side, ran down his leg to the knee, 
forked and burnt two streaks to the sole of his. 
After leaving him it hunted up a can of 
powder, which it exploded, and then knocked 
a sick man out of bed, The latter found him- 
self cured of the chills when he recovered from 
the surprise, and the other fellow is none the 
worse of the lightning trick, The house, how- 
ever, is a total wreck from the powder. explo- 
sion. 


Tux typical total abstainer is described by 


the London Times as a person of inferior 
physical development, and not remarkable for 
intellectual power. 
mind characterize him; he is easily led by his 
emotions, or by what he fancies to be elo- 
quence; he is ready to take up any idea pressed 
upon him with sufficient volubility; and, in 
short,.the. same causes make of him.a teetotaler, 
an anti-vaccinator, and an anti-vivisectionist.. 
The Zimes does not know what it is talking 
about. 


Smallness of body and 


BrisHoP Grumour, of Cleveland, Ohio, prints 


OLD tales are taking-on new versions; the 


not fail to invite him to a sumptuous banquet, 
at the beginning of which he called his priest’s 
attention to the fact that just above his head 
was a sword suspended bya single hair. So 
profoundly possessed was Damocles with 
the apprehension that the hair might at any 
moment fell into his soup, that he was utterly 
unable to enjoy any of the rich viands pro- 
vided for his delectation. 


PREPARATIONS are being made in Manchester 
England, to celebrate the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of the Wholesale Co-operativ Society. 
This concern was made a part of the retail co- 
operativ system because private tradesmen 
united and informed wholesale dealers that 
they would cease to buy of them if they sold 
goods at the same rates to co-operators. Thus 
forced to defend themselvs, the promoters of 
the system devised the plan of doing their own 
wholesale business, and a central store was 
founded at Manchester, with capital supplied 
by a large number of the retail organizations. 
Friends of the movement point out that in 
twenty-one years the members of the societies 
hav increased sevenfold; their capital seven- 
teenfold, and their profits twelvefold; and that 
with this ratio of increase, tha first years of the 
coming century will seethe whole of the work- 
ing classes of England interested in associations 
which will hav the staple trades under their 
control. The Wholesale Co-operativ Society 
has purchased depots in this, country and on 
the continent of Europe. It owns buildings 
and steamers, and carries on a banking de- 
partment. 


in their country, and in this manner secure 


learning the truth of this text by sad experi- 


He began his nefarious work promptly after 
her nomination by. publishing the hideous 
falsehood that her back hair was not her own 


the sanctity of the American comb they should 
be reluctantly compelled to withhold their 
| votes from a woman whose hair was not sincere 


paign. When questions of morality are being 
discussed the average minister is not useful as 
a debater. 
treat, and, according to his inherent graceful- 
ness, become an ornament to seclusion. 


slandering the Boston woman, in spite of the 
fact that she is the schoolma’am of the world. 
The New York Herald is responsible for this 
story: As the car swung into Madison avenue 
from Forty-second 
aboard. One of them wore glasses and that 
intellectual contraction of the eyebrows pecul- 
iar to the ladies of the Hub. With the true 
Boston instinct, she began talking about books 
and authors. 
course ?” 
said the intellectual lady from Boston, ‘“‘ I hav 
read all her works, and like them so much!” 
The other lady coughed behind her handker- 
chief, and then asked, with a twinkle in her 


ronda’s 
Boston lady, “all of them, But do you know, 


A Cuinzsz pamphlet recently circulated in 
Hong Kong against the Christian mission work, 


Bews of the Week. 
affirms that Europeans do not belong to the à a 


human race, butare descended from monkeys. | ` 
“This race of wild beings,” it alleges, “ wor- | - PHILADELPHIA had a $500,000 fire last Sun- 


ships neither the heavens nor the earth; they day. 
do not honor their parents nor hay respect for 
their forefathers. They come into China, 
under the pretense of preaching a religion, but 
really come to. take the eyes and the brains of 
dying people, and the blood of children. With 
these they make medical pills which they sell 


Franx Cuanrrav, the actor who played 
“ Kit, the Arkansaw Traveler,” for many years, 
is dead, aged. 63. 


Tue free reading-room of the Cooper Insti- 
tute is hereafter to be open on Sundays, begin- 
ning on the 5th. 


Bors of Jay Gould’s cables between Europe 
and America are broken. A ship’s anchor is 
supposed to hav done the mischief. 


A UNIVERSITY at Delaware, Ohio, has ad- 
mitted into the school a Chinese girl who came 
all the way from China to receive an American 
eđucation. 


shrewdness.” If the Chinese are superstitious 
enough to believe these remarkable statements, 
they hav but a slight transition to undergo in 
order to become Christians. 


Tus way of the presidential candidate is 
hard. Even Mrs. Belva Lockwood is now 


ence. It is true that as yet the political slan- 


. Srx large gas companies of New York city 
derer has been able to do her but little harm. 


hav consolidated, with an aggregate capital of 
$42,000,000. ‘They promis a substantial reduc- 
tion in the price of gas. i 

A POLICEMAN who has been employed in 
Central Park, this city, for fifteen years says 
that he never saw so large a crowd there as 
congregated to listen to the music last Sunday. 


original hair. Several ministers thereupon 
wrote letters saying that in order to preserve 


` Wuen the two Mormon elders, together with 
two citizens, were killed in Lewis county, 
Tenn., all Mormons were warned to leave the 
state ander pain of death. The time allowed 
expired last Monday, and trouble is expected. 


An alleged Anarchist on trial at Berne, 
Switzerland, last week, declared that he was 
in the employ of the Berlin police, and his 
function was to incite Anarchists to commit 
outrages which would lead to their expulsion 
from the country. His statement has been 
‘confirmed, ~ 


and truthful.—New.York Times. The irony 
of the Times is not out of place considering the 
disagreeable conspicuousness which some 
clergymen are giving themselvs in this cam- 


He should seek the retiracy of re- 


THe funny men of the press will never cease. 


A DYNAMITE scare was produced in London 
last Saturday by the discovery of a piece of un- 
explainable mechanism in the Guildhall. Sub- 
sequent investigation showed that it was an 
electrical apparatus used in putting up tele- 


street, two ladies got 


was found, by a workman, 
subsided. 

Mz. Bramm is journeying through Ohio 
doing political work; Gen. Butler is further 
west stumping for the People’s party; Gov. 
Cleveland has been receiving gratifying ova- 
tions from the Democrats of this state; and 
Mr. Hendricks gets overwhelming audiences in 
Virginia. Other candidates are gettingin their 
work, and the political pot boils hilariously. 


COURTLANDT PALMER addressed the meeting 
of a Butler and West club of this city one 
evening last week. He said the People’s party 
was based on the principle to love your neigh- 
bor as yourself, and on the Declaration of 
Independence, which, in guaranteeing life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, guaran- 
teed also to labor the results of its toil, Mr. 
Palmer favors Gen. Butler’s candidacy, 


The scare then 


“ You hay read ‘ Jane Eyre, of 
said her companion. ‘Oh, yes,” 


eye, ‘Hav you ever read any of ‘ Daniel De- 
> novels?” ‘* Yes, indeed,” said the 


I think he is almost too analytical.” ‘* How do 
you like ‘Adam Bede’s’ writings?” asked the 
New Yorker. ‘Oh, they are lovely. But 
don’t you think they are a littleshallow?” “TI 
hav never read them,” said the other, behind 
her fan. The lady from Boston cast a look of 
pity on her illiterate companion, and the two 
got off the car at Sixty-first street. 


A Goop story is going around about a Cincin- 
nati minister. Heis a vegetarian of the strong- 
est order, and in the course of his pastoral 
career he was invited out toa Sunday dinner by 
one of the sisters of his flock named Brown. 
Old man Brown didn’t go to church that morn- 
ing. His wife told him to expect her to bring 
company home to dine, and he, with the aid 
of the cook, laid the foundation for a superb 
repast. Mrs. Brown came home, but all the 
company she brought was the minister. They 
were seated at the table when this sort of con- 
versation ensued: ‘Mr. Jones,” meaning the 
minister, ‘‘what part of the chicken do you 
like best?” ‘‘Really, Mr. Brown, I don’t care 
about any chicken.” “Well, here is some 
extra fine roast beef; try some of this.” ‘‘Ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Brown, I will forego the beef.” 
“I hav some tender lamb here; how will that 
suit?” “I never eat lamb.” ‘Well, now, I 
know you can’t refuse this boiled ham.” ‘ Par- 
don me, but ham I never touch.” During all 
this time Brown’s father, an old, gray-haired 
sinner, had been seated near him watching op- 
erations, and standing it as long as he could, 
squeaked out in a piping voice, ‘“ John, maybe 
the damned fool will suck a raw egg.” The 
enjoyment of that dinner is said to hav been 
practically dissipated. 


Rass Browne continues the agitation in 
favor of the Hebrew children being allowed to 
remain from school on Atonement day without 
receiving demerit marks. He wishes to place 
the children and the day on an equality with 
Catholics and Good Friday. The rabbi is on 
the wrong track. He should work for the 
abolishment of Good Friday as a legal holiday 
instead of seeking to introduce another. If he 
regards atonement as of more value than educa- 
tion, let him take his choice without grumb- 
ling. © 

A MAN was in court in this city one day last 
week with a charge against’a lodge of Odd 


initiation. He was on crutches, and had con- 
tusions on his head. He testified that mem- 
bers of the lodge had blindfolded him, fas- 
tened a chain around his body, and hoisted him 
to the ceiling. While in this position he had 
been struck from behind, causing his head to 
strike violently against a stool. He was then 
let down suddenly to the floor, and sustained 
internal injuries which, the doctors said, might 
yet prove fatal. They then led him around in 
chains and cap. The members of the lodge 
admit these statements, but say the man is a 
fraud, and they treated him accordingly. 


phones, and had been carelessly left where it 


Fellows of having abused him in the course of 
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Communigations. 


The New Land Projects. 


They who are speculating on a change from fee 
simple to leases from government, in the tenure of 
the soil, hav free scope in the region of ideas. It 
costs them nothing to suppose an honest government 
and impartial land agents who shall execute their 
theoretical conceptions faithfully. We may fairly 
infer that they hav put the best foot foremost, and 
made the statements they believe most congenial 
either to our common sense of justice, or to the in- 
terest of actual farmers. For the sake of meeting 
these innovators on a possible common ground, -I 
will allow with Mr. Riley, in the June number of 
Truth, “the assumption that the government has 
ceased to be a tool of the usurers—has ceased to pay 
interest, abolished all sinecure offices, and that its 
work is wholly for the good of the people.” 

Only I must ask, who is to be judge of this good- 
ness? And for what part of the people? Without 
imputing sinister intentions to the new school of 
land reformers, I propose to show the unequal bear- 
ing and the dangerous fallacies of the tenure by 
state or government lease. I call this scheme the 
new school, in contradistinction to that which in- 
scribes on its banner “ the inalienable homestead,” 
leaving the individual free to merge his title during 
life in a collectiv or corporativ ownership, but not to 
alienate it from his family or legal heirs. The old 
school of land reform and the new school agree upon 
the principle of limiting the areas held, whether in 
fee simple or in lease, of discountenancing specula- 
tion in land, and of requiring actual settlement and 
improvement. 

’ Writing in the San Francisco organ of State Social- 
ism, Mr. Riley has no hesitation in compelling, by 
United States authority, the change of tenures. He 
is careful, moreover, to assure present owners that 
“government, in undertaking the stewardship of the 
land, will pay the present so-called ‘owners’ thereof, 

- a fair valuation price in greenbacks.” Now the issue 
of these greenbacks (credit money) being discretion- 
ary with the government, a billion costs it no more 
than one dollar. There cannot therefore be the 
least difficulty in paying loyal citizens well provided 
with faith in Uncle Sam. And the farmers so 
paid are to retain, if they like, as government ten- 
ants, their old properties, or such portion of them as 
may not exceed the statute of limitations for actual 
settlers. 

Mr. Riley cheers us, moreover, with the assurance 
that “the rent we should hav to pay would be less 
than the taxes and rates we had previously paid!” 
He adds that all taxes and rates will be abolished, 
the land rental alone sufficing for the expenses of 
government. 

Mr. H. Royer, in the Radical Review, June 28th, 
advocating Henry George’s scheme, takes the same 
ground, though less couleur de rose; not so explicit on 

` all points. He adds that “the rents are to be paid 

annually in advance, and that while the individual 
improvements of a:farmer shall not be taxed, yet the 
rent shall be raised every five or ten years in pro- 
portion to increase of market value resulting from 
improvements around him.”* Observe what a nice 
discrimination, so easy in theory, so difficult in prac- 
tice, is hereby attributed to the government land 
officer. Let us suppose him infallible, and proceed 
to state a case. I, who now hold my estate in fee 
simple, would then hold it on lease at the discretion 
of the land agents. I occupy 76 acres and pay $2 
tax. I support myself without much to do with mar- 
kets, raising only fruit, wine, and such stock as pleases 
me without enslaving me. Completion of a railroad 
and thicker settlement around me, would quickly raise 
the valuation of my tract ten or a hundred fold. I 
should then hav to pay ten or one hundred times as 
much rent, and to do this, would hav to renounce all 
my tastes, all my personal liberty, and drudge for 
the market; but as my advanced age and incapacity 
to provide for hireling labor render these impossible, 

I should be forthwith expropriated, to make room for 

a “ worthier use,” as Mr. Royer says, and pauperized. 

Now, it would be an easy matter for capitalists con- 

troling improved farm machinery, steam ploughs, 

etc., or starting factories, to increase so suddenly and 
so enormously the market value of the farms adja- 
cent, as to determin the expropriation of all the small 
farmers now independent, but whose means would 
not allow them to employ the machinery, or hire the 
labor, necessary to pay their increased rent. _ Thus, 
even supposing no unfairness on the part of the land 
agents, and the large capitalists, like others, to be re- 
stricted to a given area of actual occupation, they 
may, by the concentration of labor and skill with 
machinery, on that area, as effectivly monopolize the 
soil, under government leases, to hired laborers in 
their employ, as if they openly bought out the small 
farmer, or extruded him under cover of liens or 
mortgages. Actually, I hav interested motivs for well- 

wishing to my more prosperous neighbor, whose im- 

provements react advantageously on my property; 


*This quotation, though abbreviated, is substantially exact. 


but “under the rental scheme proposed, I should 
dread his improvements as entailing my ruin. This 
scheme is perfectly assorted with cutthroat competi- 
tion, with might makes right, and the exclusiv law of 
the market. Only the richest, the smartest and most 
driving, could survive under it. It would accelerate 
the reign of financial feudalism, and render the in- 
dependent yeoman impossible. First slaves to the 
state, under high-pressure rents, no industry or skill, 
without great resources of capital, could long pay 
such rents as capital, using equal industry and skill, 
can afford to pay; and the farmer, in consequence 
ousted, would hav no other choice than to surrender 
his personal liberty to the capitalist as a proletary. 


Another aspect of this proposed innovation is the 
necessary increase of government offices and patron- 
age. The land officer of a district would hold there 
authority and influence incomparably greater than 
any civic function at present, unless the high judi- 
ciary. And if, to avoid arbitrary personal preferences, 
questions of rent were referred to juries, the cost of 
the system would be greatly increased, or less busi- 
ness would be done, and vexatious delays incurred, 
all of which would react in raising the rents, from 
which such expenses must be liquidated. The cum- 
brous mechanism of a state is, at best, a vicious cir- 
cle, as compared with the free play of personal ener- 
gies. Only fit to foster privilege, when it attempts 


justice, it givs infinitesimal results at exaggerated 


costs. It is the dynamization of How not to do it. 


All we need of government, for the use of the soil, 


is—Hands off. Let Labor, untrammeled, assert its 
own rights. Occasional wrongs may be looked for 
under any system, or without system, but they are 
general and permanent only where governments for- 
bid the individual to right himself. 

Is it necessary to remark that a diet of greenbacks 
is not absolutely nutriticus, and that no amount of 
government credit will keep its office-holders fat 
without roast beef and plum pudding, that somebody 
must work for? 

The two systems of landholding hav distinctiv so- 
cial and religious correlations. To the Inalienable 
Homestead attach the sentiment of the family, of the 
association of childhood and of personal proprietor- 
ship, involving many labors of love, and values 
purely esthetic. To the Government Lease attach 
the exclusiv subordination of all sentiments to the 
money standard, and the continual enforcement on 
the mind of that uncertain and transitory tenure of 
human affairs, which teaches man to regard himself 
as but a waif upon the earth. In their bearings on 


the soil itself, the Inalienable Homestead favors per- 


manent improvements, even at the cost of immediate 
profits; whereas the Government Lease compels the 


average renter to skin the soil, and otherwise push 


for immediate profits, in order to swim with the rising 
tide of rents consequent upon the application of 
machinery to agriculture on a scale hitherto unpre- 
cedented. It is true that in the race for profits he 
must lag fatally behind his better-equipped neighbor, 


‘but he may hold out long enough to desolate the 


country, bared of forests, and the cream of its 
soil washed into the ocean. Under the commercial 
facilities. afforded by steam, this process is going 
about a hundred times as rapidly as in previous gen- 
erations, and peace becomes almost as destructiv as 
war to the radical resources of nature. To the facil 
transportation of crops hav been added the facility of 
emigration, and temptation presented by large tracts 
of rich, open land. The sentiment of the home and 
of personal property in the soil that we cultivate has 
thus become very much enfeebled in América, and 
the habits of superficial work consequent hav pre- 
pared for the acceptance of a superficial tenure on the 
soil, against which the sturdy old yeoman or French 
peasant proprietor would fight to the death. 

The religious considerations are of two orders, 
bearing on the solidarity of the individual with the 
collectiv life at any given period, and on the sclidarity 
of man in his generations, present, past, and future. 
The Inalienable Homestead, which harmonizes with 
the latter, is favorable to the former, as the sentiment 
of personal dignity and of a permanent stake in the 
country favors patriotism. 

The Government Lease system also contemplates 
a sort of solidarity; it is that of dependency, and at- 
taches the individual to the state, as a tenant to his 
landlord. It ignores the higher forms of solidarity. 

Hitherto, capital, controling in Great Britain the 
votes of its landless dependents in the agricultural 
districts, as well as of its factory wagelings, has in 
the United States controled only the latter. 

Now, if leasing farmers become dependents on the 
graces of the United States land officers by the dis- 
cretion exercised in the appraisement of their ten- 
ures, these officers, vowed by their offices to support 
the ruling party, will control a great number of 
farmers’ votes. It will then become so much the 
easier for capitalists to control the elections. Many 
will themselvs administer the land offices, while the 
poorer land officers will be more readily influenced 
than a much greater number of independent far- 
mers. 

Finally, the advocates of the new tenure by state 
lease giv great prominence to the motiv of escaping 


the oppression of monopoly. I hav shown by what 
indirect means monopolists may defeat its provisions. 
Moreover, the Inalienable Homestead, while consti- 
tuting in itself a partial bulwark against the en- 
croachment of monopolists, is perfectly consistent 
with other prohibitory forces, whether legislativ or 
resulting from spontaneous agreement among farm- 
ers. The limitation of areas to personal occupancy 
is equally consistent with either form of tenure, the 
fee simple or the lease, though the lease affords 
greater facilities for baffling it. Eperworrta. 
p 


Cannibalism. 


I hav recently heard a good deal of horror ex- 
pressed because of the cannibalism said to hav been. 
resorted to in their dire extremity of starvation by’. 
certain members of the Greely party. To me, also, 
the thought of this terrible deed brings a feeling of 
horror. And yet, having myself experienced the 
maddening pangs of extreme hunger, I can look with: 
a good deal of allowance upon those who commit the: 
deed, as did the parties in question, in the insanity 
of starvation. There is a form of cannibalism, how- 
ever, which is extensivly practiced throughout alll 
Christendom, upon which I cannot look with any 
such allowance, it not being practiced under any dire 
necessity. I refer to that form which is practiced 
almost weekly by the well-dressed and well-fed 
crowds that throng those gorgeous bazars of fashion, 
superstition, bigotry, and intolerance called churches, 
cathedrals, ete. ` 

As you are doubtless well aware, these crowds are _ 
wont, in a public and ostentatious manner, to eat the 
flesh and to drink the blood of an executed person 
called Jesus. Though they claim that this person’s 
spirit was a god, they all admit that his body was . 
human, the god, as such, not having any body; and, 
since the eating of human flesh and the drinking of 
human blood constitute cannibalism, these parties 
are, undeniably, cannibals. 

The only question that can arise in regard to this 
matter is as to the genuinness of the flesh and blood 
consumed on these occasions. That they really are 
the genuin flesh and blood of Jesus we hav the posi- 
tiv and oft-repeated testimony of over 200,000 priests. 
And now, are these 200,000 priests all outrageous 
liars and impostors, or are over 200,000,000 of Chris- 
tians all cannibals? If all these priests are out- 
rageous liars and impostors, can anything good come 
from their influence? If, on the other hand, they 
be truthful men, and the wholesale cannibalism in 
question be genuin, can any good come of so horrible 
a practice? In any view of the case, is not the prac- 
tice a degrading one? Since the eaters and drinkers 
fully believe the flesh and the blood to be genuin por- 
tions of the body of Jesus, is not their moral nature 
as much affected by the devouring of these things as 
it would be if they had the body of Jesus before them 
and were to eat flesh cut directly from his body, and 
to drink blood taken directly from his veins? Will 
some one of these cannibal priests please rise and 
explain? Joun R. Kzxso. 

Modesto, Cal. 


<2 
In the Beginning. 
From the Spectator. 

August, year unknown; time, six o’clock in the morning; 

Sate in a tree, an Ape; irrational; eating an apple, 

Raw; no cook as yet, no house, no shred of a garment; 

Soul, a blank; taste, nil; a thumb but slowly beginning; 

Warranted wholly an Ape, a great jack-ape o’ the forest, 

Jabbering, hairy, grim, arboreal wholly in habits. 

So he sate on till noon, when, hushed in slumber around him, 

Everything lay dead; all save the murmuring insect, 

Whose small voice still spake, proclaiming silence. Awaking 

Suddenly, then he rose, and, thinking scorn of his fellows, 

Longed to be quit of them all, his Apess specially. She, dear, 

Knew no dream, no vision; her Apelet playing about her 

All her thought, her care. At four he finally left her, 

Went to liv by himself, but felt a pang-—'twas a conscience 

Budding in germ ; yet went; then stopped to bathe in a foun- 
tain; i 

Wow! What an ugly phiz! He saw and shuddered; a Ruskin 

Stirred in his breast. Taste born !—the seed of a mighty 
Ideal, 

Raffaelesque, Titianic! Erect he strode through the jungle, 

Cleaving his way with a stick;—Art’s rise! An implement 
maker, 

Parent of Armstrong guns, steam rams, et cetera? Still on 

Plucking the fruits he went; felt pain, no matter the region; 

Said it was not the apple, or crab, or cranberry, no ! nor 

Even the sloe. “Iwas a chill. He caught it there in the 
fountain. 

Bathing, still in a heat, the water cold o’ the coldest. 

Glorious Ape !|—Logician ! not yet a perfect Induction, 

But good step that way, as good as many among us! 

So he went on till eve, when, reached the edge o’ the forest, 

Just where the opening paths sloped westward; then i’ the 
gloaming, 

Mounting a rising knoll, he saw the sun in his glory 

Set over flood and fell; and joining, as in embraces, 

Earth to heaven draw near; he saw, and suddenly trembled; 

Sudden his apehood shrank as a robe, and fell from off him; 

Sudden a soul was born. He owned a greater above him, 

Near him, round him, in him, far away in the splendor, 

Having a right to rule, and he a duty to serve it. 

And this happened at eight—-at eight P. m. precisely— 

On that August day; and if you cannot believe it, 

Go to your Darwin; read how an Ape grew man; and a mo- 
ment 

Was when his soul was not, another, his soul was quickened. 

And this must be true, or else—unhappy dilemma— 

Men and monkeys both hav souls, or flourish without them. 

So farewell, Ape-man! Lo, we, your progeny, greet you; 

Thank you much for a soul, and—-may we never forget it! 
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Whether or not there are miserable and evil spirits 
in some other world I do not pretend to decide, but 
that there are some in this is beyond all doubt. Poor, 
unfortunate victims, they deserve our commiseration, 
and willingly would I offer them some material help, 
only it is to be feared that the “conditions” by which 
they are surrounded are of such a nature as to ren- 
der available aid impossible. It is not kind, I know, 
to smile at another’s misfortune, but I could not avoid 
enjoying a very hearty laugh over the furious attack 
made upon me by one Mr. Oliver, whose article from 
the Spiritual Offering (what an offering to spirits !) 
was copied into Tam Trura SreKER How sad 
that an unhappy spirit should hav taken possession 
of this gentlemanly genius and so alarmingly dis- 
turbed his equilibrium! The abuse which he hurled 
at my. poor offending head, while under this fatal 
influence, might be judged to savor more of the spir- 
ituous than the spiritual, did we not know that those 
who hold intercourse with “spirits above” never 
meddle with “ spirits below.” How sorry I am that 
my address so seriously affected this very sensitiv 
ethereal being that even after days of solitude he had 
not recovered from the fever my humble words caused 
him. Really, I was not aware that anything I said 
on the occasion had such a potent influence on one 
who tries sometimes to “call spirits from the vasty 
deep.” But we —some of us—liv and learn. Mate- 
rialists are a “herd,” and I am the John Bull of the 
herd, stamping with hoofs, goring with horns, and 
going ramping, raving mad, till gentle-like Oliver 
was obviously frightened at my “greedy, bulging 
eyes,” lest he might, like his figurativ toad, disappear 
and be seen no more. Oh, holy pokers and sacred 
tongs! what a commotion about nothing! A storm 
in a teapot I hav heard of before, but this is a hurri- 
cane in a spoon, a thunder-storm in a thimble, a wa- 
terspout in a winkle-shell. What, in the name of all 
the spirits at once—or, to use a more solemn source 
of appeal, all the gods in the Pantheon—is it all 
about? Had Mr. Oliver been eating unripe fruit, or 
was he suffering from a severe bilious attack? I fail 
to comprehend him. But that’s no marvel. I am 
“a hidebound buffalo of the plains, a hippopotamus 
of rivers dank,” eating beef (by the way, is it not can- 
nibalism for a buffalo to eat beef?) and guzzling ale 
Englishman, and cannot be expected to understand 
spirits of earth, or air, or water, or that other place 
usually supposed to be under the earth. Does not 
Mr. Oliver know that because man has the misfort- 
une to be an Englishman it does not therefore follow 
that he necessarily either eats beef or drinks ale. If 
it did, I should bav been in a rare fix during the week 
I spent at the Cassadaga camp, for the whole time I 
was there I saw very little beef, and not- a drop of ale. 
To be serious, if this sort of language and such dirty 
mud-pelting be the outeome of Spiritualism, we do 
well to leave it to those who can display celestial ire, 
and keep ourselvs for the staid and sober things of 
earth. 

Mr. Chainey must be proud indeed of the refined 
manners and elegant and choice phraseology of this 
apostle of the “new gospel.” Reading the article of 
Mr. Oliver’s, there can be no question as to its soften- 
ing influence upon the manners and the intellects of 
some of its adherents. Glad am I to know that it 
has not this effect upon many of the Spiritualists, the 
majority of whom, according to my experience, are 
polite, civil, and honorable ladies and gentlemen. 
But as it frequently happens in good families that 
some “black sheep” are to be found, so in great 
movements many “cranks” are discovered. If it 
should ever be my fate to meet Mr. Oliver on a pub- 
lic platform, my special endeavor will be “in the 
mildest manner possible ” to cure him of his malady 
and to inspire within him a sense of his duty as a 
gentleman. It is too much to hope that anything I 
may write now will redeem him from his “fallen 
condition,” as probably, according to the law of evo- 
lution, he has not yet reached the redeeming point; 
but, for the advantage of others who are more ad- 
vanced, and, therefore, better capable of appreciating 
accuracy and the right of fair controversy, I will pen 
the substance of my reply to Mr. Chainey, and 
thereby correct the misstatements of Mr. Oliver. 

In no one instance did I indulge in “ disgusting 
personalities” towards Mr. Chainey, as my remarks 
in last week’s Truru Seeger will show. That gentle- 
man gave a public statement of his failure as a Lib- 
eral exponent, and sought sincerely, I believe, 
though, in my opinion, injudiciously, to blame the 
Liberals and their principles for his failure. This I 
thought was a mistake upon his part, and, in vindi- 
cation of a cause which to me is most dear, I said so, 
‘and gave my reasons for so saying. I hav nowhere 
alleged that “woman should never enter man’s 
domain,” but I did urge that I thought my friend 
Chainey had too much of the tenderness and nerv- 
ousness of women, without the stern, practical, en- 
during nature that should belong to men who hav to 
grapple with the rude realities of life, the result be- 
ing that he-is too effeminate. So far from limiting 
the sphere of woman, I hav taught for the past twenty 
years that dll disabilities founded on sex should be 
removed; that as all human beings hav an equal 


right to the full development and the free exercise 
of their faculties, we ought to open to women as to 
men all spheres of activity. They will succeed in 
those for which they are fit, they will fail in those for 
which they are not fit. 


One of the grave charges brought against Liberals 
by Mr. Chainey was that we “cultivate our intellects 
till our hearts and intuitions are dead within us.” 
This I resented as a libel upon a class of men and 
women whose lives prove that they are in no way 
destitute of love, affection, devotion, and benevolence. 
Is it true that Liberals fail to appreciate music, 
painting, sculpture; that they care nothing for the 


glories and grandeurs of the world; that they take no 
part in the treasures of the imagination? Certainly 
not; we recognize in all these emotional gratifications 
the very high utility of touching to rapture some of 
the finest chords in our nature. We believe in blend- 
ing the virtues of the mind with what are commonly 
called the virtues of the heart. For if wisdom givs 
the requisit light, love alone can giv the requisit vital 
heat. Wisdom climbing the arduous mountain soli- 
tudes, must often let the lamp slip from her benumbed 
fingers; must often be near perishing in fatal lethargy 
amidst ice and snow-drifts, if love be not there 
to cheer and revive her with the glow and the 
flames of the heart’s quenchless fires. No one admits 
more readily than the Secularist does, that we need 


ber and degree from the intellect of animals. . . . 
Can the mind, then, be a thing per se, distinct and 
separate from the body? No more than the motion 
can exist independent of the watch.” Spencer also 
says in his “ Elements of Psychology,” “Though we 
commonly regard mental and. bodily life as distinct, 
it needs only to ascend somewhat above the ordinary 
point of view, to see that they are but subdivisions 
of life in general; and that no line of demarcation 
can be drawn between them otherwise than arbitra- 
rily.” 

Such is the Materialistic position, and one that 
Mr. Chainey held as sound until his “ conversion,” 
when he professes to hav found something truer and 
nobler. Hav we not a right, therefore, when he pub- 
licly states this, to inquire what that something is, 
and why he claims it as being superior? Surely he 
will not acknowledge that he has been converted to 
something of which he knows nothing, and that with- 
out any explainable reason. ‘True, he calls his new 
idol Spiritualism and talks of consciousness after 
death. But he made no effort to explain what a 
spirit is, or to show how it is possible for conscious- 
ness to continue when that which has been conscious 
is no more. Judging from experience, life and brain 
are necessary to consciousness; and to possess life 
and brain, organic structure is indispensable. Why, — 
then, did not Mr. Chainey inform us how he has arrived 
at the conclusion that life, thought, and conscious- 


tender hearts no less than hard heads, and that we 
should cultivate warm feeling as well as cool reason- 
ing. Can we not nurture the affections and the im- 
agination as well as and along with reason? As- 
suredly we can, and the wisest and healthiest of men 
hav been they who harmoniously cultivated their 
whole nature, physical, moral, and mental, and not 
any one faculty at the expense of all the others—a 
mode of life only to be justified by an over-mastering 
special genius, whose vindication rests in its extra- 
ordinary achievements. 


Another great error into which Mr. Chainey fell | 


was in saying, “If life is bounded by the cradle and 
the grave, you can well afford to sell a birthright in 
an imaginary world for a mess of pottage.” What is 
meant by this doubtful statement? Is our present 
abode the imaginary world? ‘There cannot be any 
other if life is “ bounded by the cradle and the grave,” 
but surely existence is no mere imagination, as Mr. 
Chainey would soon discover if he left phantoms and 
attended to real practical life. His full meaning, 
however, came out in another part of his lecture, when 
he exclaimed, “If we think this life the be-all and 
end-all, the more sensual we are.” This is the cry of 


one who revels in selfish gratification, and not of him 
who aims at rational conduct. Suppose this life is 
the “be-all and end-all” (I do not say it is), isit not 
worth having for its own sake? Are there no duties 
devolving upon us as members of the great whole, 
the very performance of which adds to the joy and 
happiness of our being? Do lying, cheating, dis- 
honor, and licentiousness enhance the value of society 
more than truth, honesty, honor, and temperance ? 
Does not real virtue adorn human character, and does 
not every benevolent act which alleviates suffering 
and lessens misery, convey unspeakable satisfaction 
and feelings of delight to the actor? A man who 
fails to experience pleasure in lofty aspirations, in 
noble deeds, and in a career of integrity, even if con- 
fined to this life, must be fallen indeed. 

Coming now to what should hav been the practical 
and reasoning portion of Mr. Chainey’s addresses, 
what are the facts? He volunteered to announce 
publicly that he would prove on the Sunday night 
that Spiritualism was superior to Materialism. We 
were, therefore, justified in expecting that some at- 
tempt would be made to explain the meaning of the 
two “isms.” But Mr. Chainey never deigned to giv us 
any information as to what he meant by the use of 
those terms, neither did he afford us the slightest in- 
dication that he understood either the one or the 
other. In his presence I stated that Materialism 
recognizes the material universe as the one existence, 
and all phenomena as resulting from changes taking 
place in matter. This universe, it maintains, has ex- 
isted from all eternity in some form or other, and 
being composed of that which is indestructible, it 
must continue to exist forever. Life, according to 
this theory, is a resultant of certain combinations of 
material atoms, which we call organization; and when 
this combination is broken up, the life ceases, or 
more probably changes into some other form or 
force, just as a sudden arrest of motion converts mo- 
mentum into heat. Thought is held by the Ma- 
terialist to be simply a function of the brain, and all 
mental power resultant of a particular kind of or- 
ganization. Mind, therefore, depends entirely upon 
matter, and has no independent existence. The 
brain, in fact, secretes thought, and when the cere- 
bral organization ceases to exist there is an end of 
mental manifestations, just as the secretions of the 
bile cease when the liver is destroyed. Thus what 
is termed mind is not an existence per se, that is, it 
does not exist of itself. It is a phrase used to indi- 
cate that part of the material organization to which 
the name mental bas been given. As Dr. Wigan re- 
marks, “The mind, every anatomist knows to be a 
set of functions of the brain, differing only in num- 


ness can continue their manifestations when all that 
was required for their production has ceased to ex- 
ist? So far as we are concerned, it has, hitherto, 
been impossible, even with the aid of the telescope 
or microscope, to discover anything that corresponds 
with what Mr. Chainey terms a spirit. If he has 
been more fortunate, he should hav given us the 
benefit of his unique power of perception. Our 
mental vision is so limited that we can only recog- 
nize phenomena, but what underlies appearances is 
to us unknown, and our modesty forbids us to as- 
sume a knowledge that we cannot command. 


The mode of investigation suggested by Mr. 
Chainey to ascertain the accuracy of his new faith 
appears to me to be unsatisfactory. To hav to grope 
in the dark to get light upon such a marvelous sub- 
ject as Spiritualism is supposed to be is not encour- 
aging. And then the loopholes to cover failures are 
so numerous. The slightest opposing element 
“breaks the circle;” a non-success is explained by 
the plea that “spirits cannot: be controled,” or that 
“lying spirits,” or “ powerless spirits,’ are present. 
Of course I do not deny many of the phenomena, but 
I see no reason for ascribing them to aught but nat- 
ural power. Besides, Mr. Chainey should hav con- 
sidered that, inasmuch as those manifestations take 
place in nature, they are thereby natural. Further, 
what idea has he of the alleged supernatural, and 
what are the distinctiv marks between its supposed 
power and the acknowledged natural force? And, 
still further, has the extent of nature’s capabilities 
been sufficiently ascertained to justify anyone in dog- 
matizing either upon what she can or she cannot do? 
Does not Mr. Chainey know that a large and intelli- 
gent class of Spiritualists in the United States attrib- 
ute the very phenomena which hav captivated him to 
material means? Would it not, therefore, hav been 
wise upon his part to hav given the subject a little 
dispassionate study before talking so positivly as to 
imaginary causes, of which he knows nothing, and 
for which he can giv no reason apart from a hastily 
formed opinion ? 

Frequently during the Convention held at Cassa- 
daga, I asked friend Chainey what he regarded the 
practical results of Spiritualism to be? His only 
reply was that it afforded him “sweet consolation,” 
and opened up before him a glorious immortality. 
In it he had found a “new gospel.” Now all this 
might hav been very satisfactory to him, but it was 
no justification for his reckless taunts hurled at some 
of his former associates. These unfortunate Liberals 
were termed by Mr. Chainey, “inflated egotists,” 
who sought to overthrow in a most remorseless man- 
ner “all opinions but their own,” who cared as little 
for the feelings of those who differed from them as 
did “the Wall-street speculators for the widows of 
those they ruined;” ‘and finally, these Materialists 
were charged with “speaking lightly and profanely 
of the sacred relation of the sexes.” 


These were among the charges made by Mr. 
Chainey against men who, if they fail to see into the 
“gpirit-world,” hav, at least, clear and detinit con- 
ceptions of the virtue, honor, and fidelity which be- 
long to this. “ Inflated egotists,” forsooth! And this 
from friend George, who claims to hav discovered in 
a few days, for a certainty, a sure immortality. 
“Friends,” he exclaims, “I know we are to iiv for- 
ever.” Who really is the egotist, the man who ad- 
mits that he does not know the unknowable, or he 
who professes a positiv knowledge of the “unseen 
world?” There is, of course, no “egotism” in Mr. 
Chainey saying, “God is the soul which is through 
all, in all, and around all.” Again, “Our present life 
is inseparably connected with the spiritual realm; 
sometimes this union is conscious, and at others 


quite unconscious.” And this from one who, until a 
few weeks ago, held the very opposit opinions, and 
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who, at present, is unable to giv a logical reason why 
he does not entertain the same opinions to-day. 

“A new gospel,” to be of any practical value, 
should be superior to the old gospel, Will Mr. 
Chainey state where are the superior features of 
his recently acquired faith to those of Secularism ? 
What science, philosophy, and ethics hasit that Sec- 
ularism does not contain? Where isits unique moral 
guide and rule of life? Is it a“ sweet consolation” to 
believe that there is a future existence, or that “we 
shall never die?” If so, Secularism does not deny 
the right to such a belief to those who think they hav 
evidence of its reality. Secularism does, however, 
condemn that “inflated egotism” which inspires the 
allegation that there is such evidence open to all, and 
that those who confess their inability to recognize it 
will suffer hereafter in consequence. Many Secular- 
ists, knowing only of one existence, content themselvs 
therewith, feeling assured that the best credentials 
to secure any possible immortality is the best—phys- 
ically, morally, and intellectually—use of the life we 
now hav. The man who has lived well has made the 
best preparation to die well. What has such a man 
to fear at death? He knows by experience that death 
is the consequence of life, that no form possesses im- 
mortality. The plant that blossoms on the mountain 
side, the bird that flutters in the summer sun, the bee 
that fiies from flower to flower, the colossal elephant 
and the tiny animalcule, the intelligent ape and the 
almost unconscious zoophyte, all pass into a state of 
unconsciousness when their part is played and their 
work is done. Why should man be an exception to 
the universal law? His body is built upon the same 
principle, and his mental faculties differ in degree, 
but not in character, from: theirs. He is subject to 
the same law as the rest of existence, and to repine 
at death is as absurd as to weep because he did not 
liv in some other planet or at some other time. 
Nature is imperativ in her decrees, and must be 


obeyed. Death isthe common lot of all. The atoms], 


of matter composing our organism are required for 
the construction of another, so they must be given 
up for that purpose, and to repine at it argues an ill- 
tutored mind. The work is done, and if it has been 
done well there is nothing to fear when “life’s fitful 


dream is o’er.” CuariEs Watts. 
i 


Toronto Notes. 


The “apostle of Albert Hall,” as the press of 
Toronto hav named Charles Watts, lectured on Sun- 
day last on the subject, “Secularism Superior to 
Christianity.” It had been raining all day, which 
had thinned the churches, and a thin audience was 
feared likely to listen to the “ apostle of Albert Hall;” 
baut in spite of the weather, and all other obstacles, 
the house was crowded in every part. Charles Watts 
is a good speaker—clear and distinct in his enunci- 
ation, decided and forcible in manner, deliberate and 
pleasant in pronunciation; and in debate, when nec- 
essary, bòis rapid, concentrated, and voluble in re- 
plying to his opponents. 


Irving and Ellen Terry appear atthe Grand Opera 
House, Toronto, next week. I ought to hav said 
Irving, Terry, and Tom Mead, for what “ Britisher,” 
“blawsted” or otherwise, does not remember Tom 
Mead? He has made starring tours in Shaksperian 
characters all over the British Islands for many years 
past, and has been a prime favorit wherever he has 
appeared on the stage. He is one of the pillars of 
Shaksperian drama. For many years three of the 
greatest stars of the British provinces were the three 
Toms, as they were called—Tom Mead, Tom Swin- 
burne, and Tom King. Let every reader of Tux 
Truru Seexer make ita point not to miss seeing 
Tom Mead play in support of Irving and Terry. Tom 
is a good and faithful Secularist. 


Every Freethinker, every Materialist, every Evolu- 
tionist, must hav felt, for a number of years past, the 
pressing necessity for a dictionary of the new words, 
scientific and otherwise, pertaining to evolution. A 
mass Of literature, vast in extent, has grown up, with 
its corresponding mass of technical and scientific 
words, endless in number, on the subjects of Material- 
ism and evolution. And ail this without a key to 
unlock its treasures in the way of a dictionary of new 
philosophical and scientific terms. Let every reader 
of Tue Truru Srexer find a way of getting access to 
the “New Imperial Dictionary,” sold by Scribners, 
New York. It will be found that the “New Impe- 
rial” givs a complete and illustrated vocabulary of all 
the new philosophical and scientific terms used in the 
Materialistic and evolution philosophies. . Let every 
reader of Tue Trurn Sesxer try to induce some pub- 
lisher in the United States to reprint the “New Im- 
perial Dictionary” at half price. Scribners sell the 
British print at twenty dollars. It would pay to re- 
print it at ten dollars. 


The Central Canadian Secular Society, who hav 
commenced establishing branch societies all over the 
Dominion from the Atlantic to the Pacific, are call- 
ing together a convention from all parts of Canada. 
Among other subjects which will be dealt with by 
the Convention are: 1. The building of a Secular 


hall in the city of Toronto. 2. Some amendments to 
the Constitution. 3. The advisability of forming a 
junction with the United States Secular Association. 
4. Ways and means of establishing a Freethought 
journal to represent the skeptics and Secular organ- 
izations—both local and general, national and other- 
wise—throughout the length and breadth of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


One gentleman wrote a letter to the daily press 
purporting to reiterate statements the writer had 
heard Mr. Watts make from the platform. Charles 
Watts inserted a letter in reply to the effect that he 
(Charles Watts) had never made one of those state- 
ments at all—that the whole of the charges were 
wilful falsehoods—and recommended the orthodox 
Christian libeler to read his Bible, more especially 
to attentivly consider Revelations xxi, 8. 


A Mr. Reynolds got upon the platform of Albert 
Hall, at the close of Mr. Charles Watts’s lecture on 
Sunday night last, to oppose the statements of the 
address. Had Mr. Reynolds during his childhood’s 
happy hours been fortunate enough to hav the privi- 
lege of attending the dame school of his nativ village 
home, he would hav escaped making such a display 
of what he didn’t know. O Mr. Reynolds! If the 
powers above would only gie us, to see oursels as 
ithers see us! Alack, and awell a day! Mr. Rey- 
nolds delivered a reply to Mr. Watts in the Orange 
Hall, Toronto, on Wednesday night last. Ac- 
cording to the public press, if Mr. Reynolds went 
out into the highways and hedges to compel them to 
come in, his success in scaring up his audience, 
culminated in (including, I suppose, small boys, 
news girls, two peanut men, three big umbrellas, 
and one small Scotch terrier dog), thirty-nine all 
told. R. B. Burtanp. 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 4, 1884. 


U a 
Victory in One School-District. 


To rae Eprror of Tue Trore Seexer, Mir: Down 
here in the “Old Dominion ” is quite a hotbed of 
Christianity, there being but very few outspoken Lib- 
erals. But you can score one more victory for Free- 
thought. Just one year ago I began, single-handed 
and alone, a fight for our side, by opposing the open- 
ing of our schools in this district (Sapponey) with 
prayer. I wrote to our county superintendent in re- 
gard to the matter. His only reply was: “If I were 
in your place, I would not throw myself in the face 
of public sentiment by opposing this thing.” I re- 
ferred him to our champion’s “ Individuality.” Get- 
ting no satisfaction from the county superintendent 
of publie instruction, I wrote to our state superin- 
tendent, Hon. R. R. Farr, whose reply I giv below: 
“T desire to state that no public free school teacher 
has any right to introduce any religious rites into his 
school.” I laid this letter before the school trustees 
of our district. The result was that the trustees 
issued an order to the teachers of all free schools to 
discontinue the reading the Bible and opening the 
schools with prayer. 

Thus it will be seen what one industrious worker 
in our cause can do. Let us hav Watts and Putnam 
down here this winter—say in Richmond, our state 


capital. 
Poor Chainey! He is surely as “unstable as wa- 
ter.” Gro. W. BARNER. 


Goodwynsville, Va., Sept. 28, 1884. 


A Prophetess in the Land. 


To rue Eprror oF Tue Trure SEEKER, Sir: Imme- 
diately upon the nomination of Mr. Blaine for the 
presidency, Mrs. Morrell, a Spiritualist medium of 
this city, told me that he would never be president. 
Immediately upon the nomination of Mr. Cleveland, 
she said the same thing of him. As her friends claim 
that she correctly predicted the results of the three 
preceding presidential elections immediately upon 
hearing of the nominations, I was curiousto know 
how it could be that neither of the nominees of the 
two great parties would be president. She replied: 
“Tt seems to me as though one will die and the 
other be killed.” She still insists upon her prophecy. 
On August Ist, Mrs. Morrell called upon Mrs. Fisk, 
a medium who claims to write under spirit control, 
and while there Mrs. Morrell saw the spirit of Abra- 
ham Lincoln enter the room and indicate that he 
wanted to write something. Mrs. Fisk was imme- 
diately controled to write the following communi- 
cation: 

“ When the time arrives for the decision of the people upon 
the choice of candidates, there will be silence and mourning 
in the halls of Congress; for the dead will be more than the 
living of their number, and out of the choice the people shall 
make there will be no one to respond; for the reaper will hav 
gathered the sheaves, and the hand of destruction will hav 
swept the representativs of the people from their places. We 
know the times are filled with premonitions of ill, and we 
would not add to the insecurity of the masses; but labor and 
capital must hav their struggle, and the friend of the oppressed 
alone can endure. He who lifts his voice for the poor will be 
the chosen ruler, for the poor man’s friend is the next in order 
in the history of this nation. He whose hand has ever been 
raised in defense of right will be supported by the myriad 
hosts upon our shore, and he will be given the highest position 
from the people. ` ÅBRAHAM LINCOLN.” _ 


This prophecy points to Butler as the next presi- 


dent, a result wholly unlooked for at the time it was 
made, and even now expected by only a few. Its 
publication by you will interest many of your Spirit- 
ualist readers as well as many friends of Ben Butler. 
Yours truly, - Dav S. Warre. 
NewYork, Oct. 3, 1884. 


Agnostic, Positiv, and Pantarch. 


Aaenostic: Atheism, Pantheism, and Theism, when: 
rigorously analyzed, severally prove to be absolutely 
unthinkable. i 5 

A God understood is no God at all. ` 

The power which the Universe manifests is to us: 
utterly inscrutable. 

All things are manifestations of a Power that tran- 
scends our knowledge. 

The consciousness of the presence of an Infinit and 
Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed, is an 
absolute certainty. 

Is it not just possible that there is a mode of be- 
ing as much transcending Intelligence and Will, as 
these transcend mechanical motion ? 

Posrrrvistr: Has the Agnostic a positiv creed? 
Yea, verily. “An Infinit and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed!” Or, as Athanasius would 
say, “Neither made, nor created, nor begotten, but 
proceeding!” But this Infinit and Eternal Energy is 
Unknowable, and don’t you forget it, nor dare to 
omit the ‘capital letters. And if you would hold the 
Agnostic Faith, you must not think of the Unknow- 
able Being as a He, or even as an It! You must: 
simply worship the Unthinkable, which without. 
doubt is an absolute certainty. 

Such is the faith of the Agnostic; hear now the» 
creed of the Positivist: 

Whosoever would be saved, before all things, it is: 
necessary that he hold the Positiv Faith, which is: 
this: That we worship God only in Humanity, nei-- 
ther created nor uncreated, neither begotten nor un-- 
begotten, neither comprehensible nor incomprehen-. 
sible, neither transitory nor eternal, but existing am 
long as concrete man exists, and, therefore, always: 
to be adored. , 

Pantarco: There is no such thing in the absolute 
sense a8 the Unknowable. It is a logical absurdity, 
for if it were existent we should not know of its 
existence, and could neither affirm nor deny it. 

The quarrel between the Agnostic and the Positiv 
arises from a confusion of ideas caused by the poverty 
of language. Knowledge has three degrees, to wit: 
1. Cognosis, or cognition; indirect or relativ knowl- 


edge. 2. Ag-gnosis, or gnosis; direct or absolute 
knowledge. 3. A-gnosis, or not knowledge, %. e., 
ignorance. The learned Agnostic confounds the 


first degree with the second—cognosis with ag-gnosis, 
relativ with absolute knowledge—and because we 
hav no cognition or relativ knowledge of a thing, he 
dogmatically affirms that that thing is Unknowable. 
The Positivist rather prefers the term Unknown, but 
isn’t quite decided what word to use. Both are in 
the fog, and the only way out of it is a new and uni- 
versal language in which every word has a fixed defi- 
nition. 

The Agnostic who professes to hav discovered an 
Unknowable God will hav to yield to the Positivist 
who claimed to hav found that God idea in the com- 
mon consciousness of Humanity. 

Acrostic: Humanity indeed! You ask me to wor- 
ship a thousand million savages—nay, a thousand 
million multiplied by a thousand million, comprising 
all the man-apes that hav existed since your human- 
ity was evoluted from a tadpole. Humanity be 
damned ! 

Tue Pantarca: While my brother Positivist is pre- 
paring an answer to this last assault, in which he 
wili exhibit a power of repartee and logical eloquence 
of which he is a master, 1 will only observe that the 
Altruism of the Agnostic is just what the great child- 
like soul of Comte intended to affirm as the domi- 
nant element of the practical Religion of the future. 
All sympathy is Altruism, and whatever sympathy 
exists between any two, says the Agnostic, is an in- 
stance of race constiousness. Just so, and that is 
an evidence of ultimate concrete race consciousness. 
Man, as a race, may now be scarcely conscious of any 
such consciousness, but he will by and by evolute: 
into a full recognition of the Religion of Sees 

. B. 


a 

Tur North American Review for October contains essays by 
many noted men, who are mostly mistaken in their views. 
The leading article is by an eminent college president, who 
evidently thinks that Christianity and morality, or moral char- 
acter, are interchangeable terms; and the ‘Benefits of the 
Tariff System” are discussed by prejudiced writers—John 
Roach, for one. The other writers are O. B. Frothingham, on 
the ‘‘ Philosophy of Conversion,” a subtil paper by a splen- 
did though mild heretic; the ‘Origin of Yellow Fever,” by 
Dr. C. Creighton; “ Why I Wish to Visit America,” by an 
English reverend; ‘Shall the Jury System be Abolished ?” by 
Judge Hayne; and, to lovers of Tennyson’s poetry, a very in- 
teresting contribution by R. H. Shepherd on the genesis of 
“ Maud,” probably the best production of England’s laureate. 


A LEADING firm of publishers in Stockholm, Sweden, hav 
translated Ingersoll’s works into the Scandinavian language, 
and propose to publish them as works demanded by the prog. 
ress of the age. 
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The League. 


How to Organize a Local League. 


The National Liberal League is formed by the 
union of Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues. To or- 
ganize a Local Auxiliary League, any person (man or 
woman) may place the following Call at the head of 
a sheet of paper and solicit signatures: 

. CALL. 

Ws, the undersigned ‘citizens of [here introduce name of 

town or city], agree to organize an Auxiliary Liberal League, 


to work in connection with the National Liberal League, and 
to pay the sums set opposit our names for that purpose. 


Names. | Residences. | Amounis. 


‘As soon as ten persons have subscribed to this Call, 
cand five dollars have been paid in, make out an appli- 
gation for a Charter, inclosing the application, to- 
:gether with a money order or postal note for five 
‘dollars (or the amount may be inclosed in a registered 
letter) to the secretary of the National Liberal League. 
“The fee for a Charter is ten dollars, and the Board of 
Directors have voted to allow the organizer of the 
Auxiliary Liberal League to retain five dollars as 
compensation for his or her services in effecting the 
organization. 

- Any Liberal society can by a vote qualify itself an 
Auxiliary Liberal League, and take out a charter. 

On receipt of the five dollars and application signed 
by the President and Secretary (or the temporary 
Secretary) of the new League (and as many others 
-as may choose), the Secretary will forward to the ap- 

plicent a Charter signed by the proper officers of the 
“National Liberal League. Samvex P. PUTNAM, 
Secretary of the National Liberal League. 
‘55 East 9th street, New York.. 


SUPPORT OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


In order to provide an adequate revenue to the 
treasury of the National League, to enable it to carry 
out the requirements of sections, 4, 5, and 6 of Arti- 
cle III. of its Constitution, and to do other legiti- 
mate work of the League, every auxiliary is requested 
to contribute a certain sum montbly, not less than 
five cents per month from each one of its members, 
for the use of the National League. The amount 
thus collected should be remitted quarterly on the 
first days of January, April, July, and October, by the 
secretary of the auxiliary to the secretary of the 
National League. 


em 


League Items. 
‘Contributions to the National Campaign Fund. 


H. L. R. Jones, Osace Misston, NzosHo Co., Kan.: My 
course is planned as follows: 1. Open a subscription list to 
meet our just share of your expense, both traveling and salary, 
for at least one day in our county. 2. Secure the co-operation 
of all Secularists in different parts of the county, and raise a 
fund for county work for at least six months in the year. I 
hope to effect an organization having the foregoing in view. 
I believe it will not be difficult to raise $1,200 in this county 
to carry on such work. Let us know of your approach, and 
we will be ready to receive you. i 


So goes the work all over the country. Fall in, friends, and 
lend a hand. Do your "level best,” and we shall succeed. 
Giv us a good word, and we will send it ringing along from 
column to column of our lines. SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 

55 East 9th street, New York City. 


The Call of the Leaguers. 


There’s a revolution rising; there’s rebellion in the land; 
There's a movement past disguising for a better law to reign; 
And our able secretary sends his call on every hand 

For the sinews necessary to the opening campaign. 


In our call we hay demanded every church shall pay‘its share, 
In a manner open-handed, of the government expense; 

We demand appropriation to remunerate for prayer 

Shall without procrastination be no more directed thence. 


In our halls of legislature there are parsons by the score, 
Paid to violate the nature of each man that holds a doubt 
As to God and inspiration and a dozen dogmas more; 

Let us purify the nation, friends, and turn the rascals out. 


There’s a God-in-Constitution party roaming through the land, 
With a view to comminution of their foes from sea to sea; 

Let us raise the Liberal banner with a strong, athletic hand, 
While we peal the loud hosanna and the anthem of the free. 


Rally to this standard, brother, with your word and with your 
deed, 

Let us try to save each other and the land that gave us birth; 

Follow where our leaders call us, be a help in time of need, 

And whatever then befall us, we shall disenthrall the earth. 

f P Grorcr E. MACDONALD. 


; <> 
Contributions to the $5,000 Fund. 


The National Liberal League affords you opportunity to 
prove your Liberalism is a reality; that you are not simply 
a Christian under another name, making ‘a mere profession of 
faith instead of living out your avowed convictions. Do 
justice. Is it just to your fellow-creatures to leave them in 
the dark bogs of superstition, and under the cruel dominion 
of priestcraft; without making one effort or self-sacrifice to 
deliver them, when your deliverance cost the martyrdom of 
Paine, Bennett, and other noble pioneers of civil and religious 
liberty ? 

Love mercy. Is it merciful, because you are now released 
from the cruel fetters of superstition, and the bonds of fear, 
to leave your friends ard neighbors shackled, when you could 
so easily help set them free? 

Endeavor to make your fellow-creatures happy. Think for 
a moment of the vast amount of time and money freely con- 
tributed to thechurch. Think of the privation and self-denial 
cheerfully endured by the votaries of superstition, to afford 
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FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 
To Samuel P. Putnam, Secretary of National Liberal League. 


C. B. HunteR, Moscow Mirus, Mo.: Your labors in this state 
would meet with great success. 


ALBERT Cuavannes (Eprror or Sociologist), ADAIR CREEK, 
Tenn.: Please find inclosed $1 for the Campaign Fund. 


Raura Herm, Syracuse, N. Y.: Please put me down for ten 
dollars. I heartily approve of the action of the League the 
last session. 


GipEzon MARSH, Marcenona, ANTRIM Co., Micu.: We need 
something to arouse us up. Help us this fall or winter, and 
we will do all we can. 


J. W. LEIGHTON, GREELEY, CoL.: Inclosed is $1. I hope 
each Freethinker will do what I hav done—send what he or 
she can spare, if it is only a little. 


J. S. EDGERTON, CHESTER HILL, Morean Co., O.: A League 
could be organized here that would do good work. If you and 
Mr. Watts will come you shall hav a warm welcome. 


Josera WENSEL, WayLAND, Micu.: Inclosed I send {$1 for 
the Campaign Fund, and I hope that each Liberal in the coun- 
try who can spare one dollar will do so, and help on the great 
cause. 


Wm. Reynoups, Wausurp, Summit Co., Uran: Inclosed find 
‘$5 to help make the Liberal ‘‘ pot boil.” Liberal missionaries 
are needed in Utah. There is plenty of material to make a 
valuable auxiliary League. 


H. B. Jones, Buston, Wasu. Co., Texas: Nearly all our 
young men in every community are Liberally inclined, and I 
Yow of no place where a League could not be started, if 
proper steps were taken. 


. I hope to hear from you soon, and 
that you can pay us a visit. 


Joun J. Jost, Ocpren, Uram: The necessity of missionary 
work I hav always agitated. Two good lecturers and organ- 
izers will fill a great want. Our League will push ahead. One 
.of our Liberal friends has promised us a hall which will be 
ready in a few weeks. 


Epwarp Ross, Montezuma, N. Y.: I hav been a Freethinker 
for ten years, and hav watched with much interest the pro- 
ceedings of your National League. Please send your consti- 
tution and by-laws. J am sure that I can organize a Leaguein 
this place. . 


burning hell; salvation from a life of self-torment and self- 
denial, from trying to believe, despite natural benevolence of 
disposition and morality of life, all men and women are mis- 
erable sinners, of which they are chief; salvation from fear 
to giv vent to one honest laugh, or enjoy one hour of merri- 
ment? They tell us Jesus never laughed, and it would be a 
sin for us to do so, if it were really true that all who do not 
attain Christian salvation are doomed to eternal suffering. 
Salvation that enables us to enjoy this beauteous earthy and the 
love of our near and dear ones, living ourselvs to promote the 
happiness of those around us, and thus securing an Eden of 
love, a paradise on earth, here and now. 

The National Liberal League is devoted to securing for all 
this salvation. How much will you contribute to its support ? 
The plans of the Board of Directors are broad and practical, 
and cannot fail if carried out to make the League, after this 
year, self-sustaining—a permanent success, and a mighty 
power for the advancement of universal mental liberty. 

Reader, fair lady, good gentleman, hav you sent your con- 
tribution to the National Liberal League fund? Hav you 
pledged all you can really afford? Remember five dollars 
sent now—in this, the hour of need—wili do more than five 
times the amount next year, when the League will be firmly 
established and self-sustaining. Every subscription sent now 
induces others to send. If you hav not already sent, don’t 
wait until to-morrow; send at once. Send draft, express, or 
post-office order payable to S. P. Putnam, Secretary of National 
Liberal League, 55 East 9th street, New York. 

Cuas. B. REYNOLDS, 
Chairman Ex. Com. N. L. League. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
From the Iron- Clad Age. 
STEWARTSVILLE, Mo., Sept. 26, 1884. 
My FREND Dr. Moxngor: I am not a very wealthy man, but 
will help a little toward the $5,000 fund to spread, not the gos- 
pel, but truth, justice, mercy, and good sense among the be- 
nighted heathen of our land, called Christians. Their time is 
pretty near out. Where science and good judgment enter, 
priestcraft, superstition, and ignorance must take a back seat. 
Inclosed please find $5, which you will please forward to the 
proper office. S. N. BRADFORD. 


ANOTHER. 


Avrora, ILL., Sept. 25, 1884, 
To THE EDITOR or Toe TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: I see that my 


‘ subscription to the val uable TRUTH SEEKER soon expires, so J 


will send you $3 to renew, and $2 to help the League sustain 
Messrs. Putnam and Watts in their lectures. I hope that Lib- 
erals will be liberal in their contributions toward the good 
move of getting truth before the people. I will contribute 
more in time, as my means will allow. 


Yours for the spread of truth, A. F. BENEDICT. 


THE MILWAUKEE LEAGUE. 


The attendance at the League hall on Sunday, the 28th ult., 
was about one hundred. The address was by Dr. Juliet H. 
Severance, who delivered her lecture upon “The New Repub- 
lic,” a short abstract of which was printed in Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER last week. : 


CLEVELAND LEAGUE. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 3, 1884. 

To THE EDITOR OF TuE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: We hay but lit- 
tle to report from this part of the vinyard at present, but hope 
to make a better report later. 

Our committee has decided to giv a reception every month 
during the winter, as the League exercises for one day, and to 
giv lectures the remaining Sunday evenings of each month, 

Our beginning will be made Nov. 9, 1884, when all the 
friends will be rallied together by invitation and asked to.join 
the merry throng; the entertainments to consist of music, 
recitations, etc., after which the balance of the evening will 
be impromptu. 

I should like to see all our Leagues create a social union in 
this manner. I think they would find their meetings more at- 
tractiv, and strangers would feel at home with us, though their 
homes might be many miles distant. It is our intention to 
make our League the model. We hav the material’ to do so, 
but it will take some hard work. 

I hope we may hav the pleasure of entertaining Messrs. 
Watts and Putnam on one of these occasions soon, and in 
course of time on many. 


Yours for truth and right, W. I. Irving, 


A STIRRING APPEAL. 
From the Investigator. 

“To THE LIBERALS or AMERICA.” We urgently ask the at- 
tention of every one of our readers to a stirring appeal headed 
as above, on our third page, written by Mr. Samuel P. Putnam, 
secretary of the National Liberal Lengue. (Next week we 
shall publish another similar article which he has sent us.) 
It will be seen that Mr. Putnam proposes, in connection with 
Mr. Charles Watts, to make a lecturing tour throughout the 
entire country, for the purpose of raising $5,000 to promote the 
objects of the League. 

This sum can be raised, and we hope it will be very soon, in 
order that the League may hav more facilities for doing its 
work than it has at present. Let the appeal now made be 
widely circulated, and let Messrs. Putnam and Watts be con- 
stantly employed, for they areable lecturers and well qualified 
to do a great work if they are only properly encouraged. 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 
From Pittsburgh, Pa., Truth. 


The proceedings of the Eighth Annual Congress of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, which adjourned on September 9th, 
should, we think, meet the approval of all good Liberals, and, 
so far as we hav been able to see, everything appears * all 
quiet along the Potomac.” We consider the platform as pre- 
sented by the Congress a grand one, and feel confident that it 
will be indorsed by all Liberals throughout the country. As 
to the proposed change of name of the National Liberal 
League to that of the ‘ American Secular Union,” we agree 
with Mr. Wakeman’s views, as expressed before the house, on 
that project. We also think Mr. Green’s point was well taken. 
The action of the Congress in paying strict attention to the 
Nine Demands of Liberalism, to the exclusion of extraneous 
matter which has heretofore burdened the National League, 
we think deserves special commendation. We consider the 
newly elected officers ‘‘ the right persons in the right place,” 
and believe that with the proper aid they will push the objects 
of the National Liberal League further than they hav ever been 
pushed before—so far, in fact, that we expect to see the ram- 
parts of heaven take a tumble. In conclusion we will say, 
with the new secretary of the League, ‘‘ Let us bury all differ- 
ences and look forward to the future.” P. A. P. 


CALL TO THE STATE LEAGUE Or PENNSYLVANIA. 


Now that the National Liberal League has held its Conven- 
tion, and is fairly ready for activ work, what about our state 
League? Is it not about time that some decisiv action was 
taken in regard to the next state Convention? 

The officers of the state League are: president, Jas. 8. Em- 
erson, Beaver Falls, Pa.; vice-presidents, Hon. A. B. Brad- 
ford, Enon Valley, Pa.; John R. Kemp, Altoona, Pa.; and 
Professor William Seymour, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, 
Harry Hoover, Pittsburgh, Pa.; treasurer, S$. F. De Jones, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; executiv committee, W. F. Porter, Philadel- 
phia; D. R. Christian, Altoona; Roman Staley, Pittsburgh; 
Pulaski Carter, Scranton, Pa.; finance committee, Lewis 
Plack, Altoona; G. C. Fink, Foxburg; Wm. Crookston, Irwin 
Station, Pa. 

The newly elected chairman of the executiv committee of 
the National League, Mr. Charles B. Reynolds, writes us that 
he will look to the state League for information concerning 
the auxiliary Leagues; and as the new chairman is chockfull 
of go-ahead-ativness, it behooves the executiv committee to 
bestir themselvs. We do not think the coming presidential 
campaign should stand in the way of speedy action looking to 
a time for holding a state convention. It should be held as 
soon as possible. Now, gentlemen, do not be slow to be move 
in this most important matter. In reference to this duty we 
would like to hear from James H. Cole and Miss Eva A. H. 
Barnes, of Clara; William Barnsdall and C. M. Hays, of Titus- 
ville; G. W. Baldwin, of Linesville; George Thorn, of Clear- 
field; Charles Jones and W. F. Barkley, of Mount Pleasant; 
J. T. Richardson and D. W. Perry, of Harrisburg; Samuel 
Warner, of Scranton; Lewis Plack and John R. Kemp, of Al- 
toona; and F. Fish and George Longford, of Philadelphia—or 
from any other members of those Leagues. Come, now, gen- 
tlemen, speak up. Don’t be backward. —Pitisburgh Truth. 


Two or three of our Liberal contemporaries hav fallen into 
the error of reporting Courtlandt Palmer as ‘‘secretary of the 
executiv committee” of the League. Mr. Palmer is treas- 
urer, of the N. L. L., and hopes to hav something to do. 


————< 


J. E. Remspuge is now lecturing in Nebraska. 


Tur Second Salamanca Freethinkers’ Convention will be 
held Dec. 5th, 6th, and 7th next. A number of able speakers 
hav agreed to be present. H. L. Green, manager. 
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Communications. 


Dynamite. 


It seems a little strange that, when war is declared 
between two nations, and the army of each aims to 
slaughter as many of the other as possible, the in- 
vention of gunpowder and cannon should hav had 
the effect to lessen the destruction of human life in 
battle, and to discourage the trade of war itself. Yet 
such was the fact. In the days of dueling the pis- 
tol, now called the revolver, came into vogue, because, 
in a quarrel between a big man and a little one, the 
pistol placed both on an equality as to power. Other- 
wise, the big man, conscious of his superior strength, 
would play the bully over his weaker brethren, and 
there would be no such thing as living with him. So 
a small army, with improved artillery and skill in the 
management of it, has often been known to defeat an 
enemy of twice its size. 

Now we need not be surprised if the science of 
chemistry, by teaching every body how to make ex- 
plosivs, would, before the close of this century, do 
two things for the welfare of the human race, which 
neither religion nor morality has been able to ac- 
complish: First, to put an end to arbitrary govern- 
ments; and secondly, to lead to the establishment of 
an international court of arbitration for settling all 
difficulties between governments peaceably, instead 
of by war. It is painful to think of the vast standing 
armies of Europe made up of millions of able-bodied 
men withdrawn from their homes and the cultivation 
of the soil, and compelled to lead the lazy and 
vicious lives of soldiers in time of peace, while the 
luboring classes are taxed nearly to death to pay the 
expenses of such policy. If these soldiers could all go 
Lome to their families and earn their living by their 
own industry; and if the nations that keep up such 
stablishments, each to defend itself against the pos- 
sible aggressions of its neighbors, would enter into 
a treaty, each one binding itself on the penalty 
of falling out with all the rest, to abide by the decis- 
ions of an international jury, Europe could enjoy 
the sume prosperity that has crowned the pacific 
policy of this country. 

A century ago a man would hav been laughed at if 
Le had predicted that a question between two such 
nations as the United States and England as the 
Alabama question was, could be settled amicably. 
Our deep sense of the injustice done us by England, 
and the sensa of pride on England’s part, would hav 
then made a war inevitable and expensiv. But, by 
arbitration, the case was satisfactorily settled with- 
out the shedding of one drop of blood. And I hav 
always considered that after that splendid triumph 
of modern civilization over ancient barbarism, this 
government was false to its grand mission in the 
world, in that it did not avail itself of the advantage 
given it, to propose to the nations of Europe, and to 
follow it up year after year through our accredited 
ministers to their courts, a general disbandment of 
their armies and navies, and a settlement of all dis- 
putes by a court of arbitration. 

Dynamite is to be henceforth our security against 
foreign invasion. If the tribal relations of the In- 
dians were broken up, and they were made citizens, 
we would need no army at all, except a few soldiers 
to take care of our forts and arsenals. And if the 
policy recommended by Washington in his farewell 
address, to avoid all entangling alliances with foreign 
nations, were continued, we would need. no navy; 
and West Point and Annapolis could be converted 
into normal institutes for qualifying teachers for the 
public schools in all the states. If we were at war 
with all Europe, and it were possible to bring her 
ironclad ships across the Atlantic, it would be im- 
possible to approach any of our sea-port towns, if the 
bottoms of our harbors and bays were all lined with 
dynamite cartridges and other deadly explosivs. 
Science is so democratic, and so benevolent in its 
ultimate intentions, that every nation, great or small, 
may now defend itself against aggression, because 

‘ dynamite is cheap, and every body knows how to 
make it. I foresee the day—such is my faith in 
progress—when the states of Europe will hav dis- 
banded their armies, paid their national debts, and 
entered on a career of prosperity which will make all 
their people contented and happy. If the states 
composing our Union, some of them as large as any 
European state except Russia, can settle all the dis- 
putes which arise between their peoples by a Supreme 
Court of the United States whose decisions shall be 
unal, dispensing with standing armies, allowing all 
iheir citizens to follow the peaceful pursuits of civil 
life, and hav homes of their own, why may not Europe 
do the same thing? I feel disposed, then, to baptize 
dynamite, and giv it the name of peacemaker. 

But if dynamite may become a peacemaker among 
the nations, why may it not be resorted to in a par- 
ticular nation to secure the just rights of the people 
against their oppressors, when all moral and pacific 
measures hav proved to be vain? For, 

You may as well go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his usual hight; 
You may as well use question with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb; 


You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 

When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven; 

You may as well do any thing most hard, 

As seek to soften that, than which what’s harder, 
the heart of a despot who rules the people by heredi- 
tary right. : 

We Americans enjoy to the full our national 
rights—life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
The iron of bondage does not enter our souls. We 
hav agreed, by a written compact, to settle all ques- 
tions as they arise by a show of hands. Therefore, 
dynamite, as a revolutionary agent, is entirely out 
of place among us. But it is not so with other peo- 
ple. The masses, by the million, in Europe, are 
ground down by taxation, and oppression of all 
kinds, which cannot be remedied by the ballot, nor 
even by the bullet. It becomes a practical question, 
therefore, growing out of the brotherhood of the hu- 
man family, how far an oppressed people hav a right 
to resort to dynamite as a means of redress. It isa 
ticklish question, I admit, but there is an answer 
to it. 

The main argument, and it isa strong one, against 
the dynamite policy, is, that it is not certain of strik- 
ing its victim, and may involve many innocent per- 
sons in the destruction of one who is guilty, and 
deserves to die. But by the ignorance, or carelessness, 
of an engineer, or switchman, a locomotiv engin may 
do infinit harm to lifeand limb. Fire may, and does, 
destroy much valuable property. It is, however, no 
argument against an agent, or force, that it becomes 
dangerous in the hands of those who do not know 
how to wield it. In like manner, dynamite, this last 
and terrible resource of modern civilization against 
the old and unscrupulous barbarism, may be used in 
a way not to be justified; just as old John Brown 
used military force at Harper’s.Ferry. A mountain- 
load of responsibility, therefore, rests upon those 
who resort to this ultima ratio papuli. But that an 
oppressed people who hav used all other expedients 
in vain, hav this right, we are bound to admit, or 
else become infidel to the self-evident truths of the 
Declaration of Independence. He who denies the 
axioms of geometry, and yet makes pretensions to a 
knowledge of the science, is a fool. And he who de- 
nies that all men are created equal, and hav an in- 
alienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and that governments derive their just 
powers only from the consent of the governed, is a 
traitor to his race. What is an inalienable right? 
Why, one that no government has any right to take 
away, unless forfeited by crime; and which the pos- 
sessor himself has no right to part with. The Southern 
slaveholders knew what they were about when they 
declared by law that a slave, whether as white as snow, 
or as black as jet, was not a person, but a thing. Of all 
living beings on earth we can predicate personality 
only of man, because man cannot be made property of, 
and be liable to all the incidents of property. Now, 
when a government is so prostituted and perverted 
that, instead of devoting itself to securing to the 
people the enjoyment of their natural rights, it tram- 
ples those rights, and their owners, into the dust, the 
people are bound, in fealty to themselvs, to revolu- 
tionize the government, and make it accomplish the 
end of its existence, provided there is a reasonable 
prospect of success. If there be none, submission is 
a duty of policy, as well as necessity. The people of 
Russia are “ subjects;” that is, men cast down on the 
ground by the hand of the oppressor, and under his 
foot are subdued. They hav, therefore, the right, 
provided that in the exercise of it they do not un- 
necessarily slaughter themselvs and others, to do ex- 
ecution upon the tyrant, and put him to death. This 
is the sentiment and conviction of the Nihilists, and 
they seem to hav counted the cost. And it will not 
do for an American who has Revolutionary blood in 
his veins to condemn these heroic men and women 
who deliberately accept the alternativ of liberty or 
death. 

The Irish, in their abortiv struggles to regain their 
ancient independence, prove themselvs to be a pe- 
culiar race of people. There seems to be an inherent 
vice in their character, which leads them to blunder 
in all their revolutionary attempts; and what is 
worse, and applies to no other people on earth, they 
betray each other. During our seven years’ war with 
England for our independence, we produced only one 
traitor. The Tories believed in monarchy and hated 
republicanism. But when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendendence was made, and was backed by the 
overwhelming majority of the colonists, they should 
hav quietly retired across the lines, or hav been seru- 
pulously neutral. But Arnold, after shedding his 
plood in the cause of liberty, was base enough to be- 
tray it, and allowed his gallant coadjutor, Andre, to 
die, instead of himself. Russian Nihilism, so far as 
I hav learned, has produced but one traitor. We 
cannot say as much for Ireland. The murder of 
Burke and Cavendish, at Dublin, was an Irish blun- 
der, as well as a crime; and this, with the betrayals 
of Carey and others, seems to raise the question 
whether the Irish are not utterly incapable of man- 
aging their own affairs, or even originating a wise 
plan to secure their independence. The late misun- 
derstanding between Parnell and Davitt lends addi- 


tional strength to what I hav said. The natural 
traits in the character of the Irish people are excel- 
lent. Ethnologically they are superior to the Eng- 
lish. The attributes which hav made them political 
abortionists and traitors hav been superinduced by 
their religion, and will forever keep them in bondage 
to the English government, unless they throw it off. 
The men whom Carey betrayed to the halter were 
not Protestants whose religion "he hated worse than 
the tyranny of the British rule. They were as de- 
voted Catholics as he was. Yet he went over to the 
enemy he had cursed the day before, and surren- 
dered them into the hands of the executioner. I say, - 
we must look for this dastardly trait of character 
deeper than their blood. . The Nihilists do not be- 
tray each other. They are all Infidels to the cursed 
religion of the country; and the courage and consci- 
entiousness which enable a man to throw off the de- 


‘grading bondage of superstition bring out all the 


manliness of a man. No priest, armed with the doc- 
trin of hell-fire, can hav any influence on a Nihilist to 
betray his associates. He hates, not only the despot 
who oppresses, but the cruel religion which. justifies 
him in his despotism, and requires his subjects to 
submit, because the despot is the “minister of God,” 
and -those who resist his authority shall receive to 
themselvs damnation. 

The Irish are all Catholics. A true Catholic has 
surrendered everything into the hands of his priest, 
in the firm belief that the priest can open the gates 
of heaven to him, or shut them against his entrance, 
at his own pleasure. And the British government, 


knowing this to be the case, plays, first, upon the 


pope and cardinals, who play upon the bishops, who 
play upon the priest, who, at the confessional, ex- 
torts all secrets from his confiding dupes, and keeps 
their consciences in his pocket, to be used as so much 
money for the advancement of the church. Rome 
would sacrifice a dozen Irelands, if, by so doing, she 
could accomplish her present object of regaining the 
position she held in England before the Reformation. 
And this explains the meaning of Cardinal Man- 
ning’s constant visitations to the pope during the late, 
and present, Irish troubles. He is the unofficial, yet 
real, agent of the British government, paid, no doubt, 
out of the secret service fund, to get the pope’s in- 
fluence in keeping Ireland as a subject province, to be 
ever consumed by hungry landlords and priests. 
Hence, when the Irish Sisyphus rolls the stone of 
successful revolt nearly to the top of the hill, where 
the ground is level, some Catholic traitor appears 
upon the scene, who will betray the cause and its ad- 
vocates, and send the stone rolling down again! If, 
by miracle, five millions of Americans could take the 
places of the five millions of Irish papists who now 
occupy that island, the world would see, in less than 
three hundred and sixty-five days, what dynamite 
would do in the way of redressing grievances. The 
Yankees would use this weapon so wisely and so ef- 
fectually that the oppressor would soon come to 
terms, and be willing to giv them their rights. 

Every one has observed that few sympathize with 
the Irish in their present struggle, either among the 
English oppressed classes'or the people of the 
United States. The reason is that their long spirit- 
ual bondage to the church, in which they seem to 
glory, has taken away their manhood to such a de- 
gree that no faith can be put either in their wisdom 
to devise, or their fidelity to execute, a comprehensiv 
plan of revolt. 

If any one is disposed to condemn the tone of 
this article, let me remind him that I hav the verdict 
of the world in favor of my side of the question. 
Nations by their extradition treaties and laws will 
surrender up thieves, murderers, and other criminals, 
who take refuge in. their territories, but they will 
not surrender political offenders, even though, in their 
revolutionary attempts, they may unintentionally de- 
stroy life. England herself, during the Napoleonic 
reigns, would never giv up political refugees. Even 
in the late rebellion in this country—one of the most 
causeless and unjustifiable movements that ever took 
place—as soon as it assumed national proportions, 
and professed to be contending for political rights, 
the government could not put its prisoners of war to 
death as rioters and rebels, but were compelled to 
adopt the principle of exchange. And we Americans 
would laugh to scorn the proposal of Russia, Ger- 
many, or England, if any of them would make it, to 
giv up for trial and punishment men who, in the 
agony of despair, hav attacked the governments 
which oppressed them, and, failing therein, hav 
sought the protection of our flag. 

Then, hurrah for dynamite! Only let it be used 
in such a way as will not strike down the innocent 
with the guilty. A. B. B. 

Enon Valley, Pa., Oct. 1, 1884. 
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Over one hundred paupers are buried each month 
in the pauper cemetery of Kings county (comprising 
the city of Brooklyn), N. Y. The cost of coffins alone 
is over $3,000 a year, and the ground is becoming 
rapidly overcrowded. In view of'these facts, two of 
the charity commissioners favor cremation, and will 
recommend to the board of supervisors to spend 
$5,000 in the erection of a crematory, 
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Elmina Abroad. 
CLAIRVOYANCE. 

Dear Frienps: Sept. 23d I went to see Mrs. E. W. 
Mills, clairvoyant and spiritual medium, 286 Ewen st., 
Brooklyn. I had no idea of getting anything more 
than mere twaddle, for I had never really believed in 
clairvoyance. But I was surprised, astonished, and 
bewildered. She took me by the hands and said: 
“When I saw you I took you for an old maid, but I 
Bee YOu are married, hav two children, and one mis- 
carriage.” I mention the last fact because she could 
not hav obtained it from the press, as she might the 
former. She told my age when married, and many 
facts of my past life; some that would apply to most 
lives, and some too personal for any but my own; 
gave names (first asking the initial letter), dates, and 
minutia; telling who of my family was alive and who 


names hit, some did not. She impressed me favorably, 
was simply dressed, and a perfect lady; says she has 
made hundreds of prophecies and never failed in one 
when she assured a person it would happen. If any 
friend who reads this has known of a failure, please 
aid truth by letting me know of it. She charged me 
nothing, but as she had been burnt ont and needed 
money, I could not do less than insist on her taking 
a dollar as other mediums do. I never want some- 
thing for nothing when it is possible to pay or to re- 
turn the favor. 

In the evening, at eight, myself and two friends 
went to a materializing seance at Mrs. Stoddard 
Gray’s. We found large and pleasant rooms and nice, 
genteel people. There was some twenty-five or 
thirty in the audience. We had full chance to ex- 
amin the room and cabinet; all seemed plain and 


square. We sat in two lines of chairs, alternating 
men and women as far as they could, and then formed 
a circle by holding hands. The medium made a short 
address and explanation, then all light was excluded 
and we sat in total darkness fifteen or twenty min- 
utes; heard noises of trumpet, bells, banjo, ete. The 
son was cabinet-medium—a young man of twenty- 
five or thereabouts; he looked weird, but evidently 
knew his business pretty well. Great numbers of 
spirits came out—Joan of Arc, old Egyptian spirits, 
spirits of friends of the audience, some of which were 
recognized(?). Many materializations seemed to rise 
from the floor only a few feet from us. We could 
see a white, misty appearance, like illusion, or fine 
lace, slowly piling up—growing—and all at once a 
light female form clothed in a white veil and robe 
would shoot into full hight and come clear out and 
show herself, lift her veil, ete. They would take 
flags and bracelets and other things in their hands, 
so they were not shadows, but real persons—-whether 
from the cabinet or some other place deponent say- 
eth not. No test came to me from all the ghosts, but 
after that®was over the son medium came out and 
full gas was turned on from several-jets, and it was 
lighter than day. We were each one of us given a 
square piece of printer’s paper (so as te hav it un- 
glazed), and were told to write to a dead friend; 
write as if to a living one and ask questions; then 
fold the squares so that if cut in the folds there 
would be thirty-two pieces (the writing inside, of 
course). These were, one by one, handed by the 
writer to the medium; he would hold it a minute or 
two to his forehead, and then write on a clean square 
the reply. If desired, Mrs. Gray would read these 
aloud, or the owner might do so. In every case the 
question was answered, or a direct reference made to 
it, showing that the medium knew its contents—had 
read the note while folded and pressed to his fore- 
head. My note was this: 

Dear Moruer: If it be possible, I shall be glad of a line 
in thy familiar hand; and giv me some test that it is thyself 
by signing thy maiden name. ELMINA. 

The reply was: 

Dear Caro: You shall hear from me, but not in my hand- 
writing. Iam your living truly mother. 

Truly, MoTHER. 

Now, the fact that he knew I wrote to mother in- 
stead of Bennett, as I thought of doing, and that he 
mentioned handwriting, shows that he knew what I 
wrote; but no proof of mother there. None of her 
style—not even Quaker language. I wonder he over- 
looked that. I asked for her name as a test. The 
boy refused, saying he was too tired. His mother 
urged it, and so did others, but I think he could not 
giv it. : 

While I am getting proof of clairvoyance and mind- 
reading, and perhaps more, I see no proof of con- 
tinued existence after death. I hav five dollars yet 
for seances, and then I am done. Mansfield is gone, 
and so is Bliss. But Mrs. Gray is as good at read- 
ing sealed letters as anyone (or rather her son is). 
But I can’t find a slate-writer. Meantime, I’m doing, 
hearing, and seeing all I can, and with the aid of 
friends, who are kind and helpful. 

A RED-LETTER DAY. 

I hav just had a perfect day—not with spirits out 
of the fiesh, but with the real and tangible. 

A medical friend came and took me through Belle- 
vue Hospital. I saw specimens of all the diseases 
and deformities flesh is heir to; some preserved in 
alcohol, and some made of wax, and my friend, being 
a physician, could explain all, so I understood what I 
saw. How terrible it is to think of what poor hu- 
manity has to endure, and to know that not the one- 
thousandth part of it is a necessity—that it might be 
avoided by moral and hygienic living—by true hered- 
ity and good teaching. 

In the afternoon another friend went with me to 
the Eden Musée. It was a perfect mine of interest 
and instruction. Hundreds of notables in tableaux, 
all in wax, and so perfect they would deceive the very 
elect. After three or four deceptions in thinking wax 
persons real ones, I grew so wise that I took real 
ones for wax, as did lots of the audience. We saw 
Sitting Bull, who killed Custer, and half a dozen more 
live Indians from Dakota, and heard a good lecture 
on civilizing the Indians, so they could take care of 
heads that had had gone before were helping me;|themselvs. The “Chamber of Horrors” contained 
that spirits were crowding thick around me—she de-| tableaux of Guiteau in his cell, Stanley on his explo- 
scribed several, but I could recognize none; some fations, the scalpers, cannibals, lynchers, the knout, 
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dead; prophesied I would liv to be a widow; gave 
two or three other prophecies which time alone will 
prove true or untrue. She charged one dollar, and 
I felt it was well spent, as I found proof of mind 
reading mind, and, I think, something a little be- 
‘yond that, but nothing to me as a test that the dead 
liv; though in us there may be traces enough of our 
dead to giv to others the power of partially discern- 
ing them as they were. I-hav penned it all and laid 
‘it away, and if occasion warrants it will tell youif the 
prophecies be fulfilled. My hope is that they may 
not be, yet we do not know what is best for us or for 
others; though we do know that we must accept what 
comes, and should seek from it our highest good. 

Sept. 25th.—Another cool day and pleasant morn- 
ing. I hav been two days in New York, hav seen 
and talked with a great many new friends and old 
ones, and find but a small number among them all 
who do not believe in spiritual phenomena or facts. 
They do not know what it is, but they hav so much 
incontrovertible proof of something out of themselvs 
that tells facts no one but themselvs can know; 
they see forms so much resembling their dead, and 
‘others see the same forms at the same time; and the 
‘same forms are seen at widely diverse seances and 
‘dressed the same; and they get them just identical 
when alone, that they are confounded and bewildered; 
and many, like Chainey, are convinced that the dead 
liv. I walked miles yesterday to addresses given me 
as those of mediums, but failed to find one who was 
- practicing; some sick, some out, some going or gone 
to Europe. I walked till I was ready to drop; but 
the day was not lost, for I had a two hour’s talk with 
a doctor who has had thirty years’ experience of 
Spiritualism. She gave me the full history of it all, 
and on her solemn oath pronounced it true. All her 
friends call her more than honest. I am called clair- 
voyant as regards knowing and judging people at 
sight, and I call her honest. If one-tenth she told 
was real, it is marvelous. She even made herself a 
cabinet, so fearful was she of fraud. She never gave 
any but home seances and free ones, so there was no 
money init for her. She got the same forms privately 
that came to her at seances of others, and dressed the 
same; her mother always wearing a short nightgown 
and a nightcap, and all present seeing her just the 
game; so you see the form was no phantom. IfI see 
my mother here, and others see her, and I again see 
her in Snowville, and people there see her, and we 
all compare notes and prove it the same, you will 
understand it to bea real thing, however created, 
ormed, or seen, and messages from her just as cor- 
rect and natural in each place. I shall stay as long 
as my bit of money will allow. I am not satisfied 
with half-way seeing. I hope to learn more. I hav 
no proof yet that the dead liv. 

SPIRITS, OR WHAT ? 

September 26th I went to Taz Trora SEEKER office; 
saw Eugene and had a pleasant talk with him, and 
then his brother George took me to his mother’s. I 
found her in cozy, pleasant rooms and doing her own 
work. She met me with a friendly, cordial greeting, 
and I felt as if I had known her for years. 

Mr. Bennett’s mild, benevolent face looked down 
upon us from the wall (a duplicate of the one upon 
his tomb). I ate a good family dinner with them, 
and then, while Mrs. Macdonald was washing dishes 
and “ridding up,” we had a nice sociable gossip—all 
about Chainey and the Convention, and about others 
of our notables and their doings and sayings. I don’t 
like scandals and slanders, but I do like a good 
friendly gossip about people as they are—people at 
home and off of their stilts. 

She took me to a prophetic medium, Mrs. M. C. 
Morrell; I had a sitting, and it was a pleasant and 
agreeable one, though she got no real tests for me. 
She gave me much that Mrs. Mills did, promising or 
prophcsying long life, and saying that, though I had 
done a great work, my life-work was hardly begun; 
that she saw a great book (measuring some two-and- 
a-half feet that I would yet write—that I would do 
that much writing); that I was an inspirational 
writer and very mediumistic and could impress peo- 
ple to think as I did; that in three months I should | 
be working in the Spiritual ranks, though still in my 
own legitimate field ; that my father and other wise 


the guillotine, ete., each in its original surroundings. 
Above this were all our presidential candidates, 
Batler, too, as in life, all looking so real. Lincoln, 


Victor Hugo, Robert Fulton, Grant, actresses, mu- 


sicians, and all were there, so you felt as if you had 
really seen each person. If any of you go to New 
York, don’t fail to go in this Eden. It is better than 
any museum I ever saw. It is real life-history. All 
are dressed by the best costumers in full natural suits 
as in life. A whole year of travels would not show 
you as much variety as this Edenic glimps. In the 
galleries are fifty large hereoscopes, containing two 
thousand views of the most remarkable places in the 
world, large as-in life-size. 
TO BOSTON. 


Sept. 28th.—I hav as yet only received a few dol- 
lars towards my trip to see spirit manifestations. 
Francis D. Lacy has sent me $25, as he promised; a 
few others hav sent a few dollars. I intended to 
make up the great balance of it myself. I hav walked 
till wearied and exhausted to save five cents car-fare, 
and eaten at ten-cént restaurants, and often but one 
square meal a day, so as to save money to visit me- 
diums. 

I hav seen all I could in New York and Brooklyn, 
but havn’t found one slate-writer, nor can any of 
my Spiritual friends find one for me. So I am com- 
pelled to goto Boston. Idid not want to, but I can’t 
go home and leave my work only part done. I shall 
go, and trust to fate or friends for funds to go back 
on; and I rarely fail to get help when it is really 
needed. I am impressed to go. I was wakened at 
3 o’clock this morning by something telling me to 
“Go to Boston.” Perhaps (?) that impression was 
caused by a letter from a friend there offering me a 
home while I was searching for “ spirits of just men 
made perfect,” and by another sending me an address 
of a slate-writing medium there. I shal] do my best 
to see it all. I hav not spent a penny for personal 
pleasure since I left home. Friends hav taken me to 
see noted places and paid expenses. Each trip helps 
me to enlarge my view of things and broaden my 
mind. 

I hav seen no proof yet of eternal existence, but I 
think I hav of clairvoyance or mind-reading, and may 
of continued identity. I shall wait till I see all be- 
fore I conclude which way to jump, but when all is 
done you shall hav clean facts, as I see them, let it be 
for or against. 

If any of you choose to help me by sending twenty- 
five cents or a dollar, send it to my address in Snow- 
ville, and it will find me, wherever I am. 

CHAINEY. 

So- many are asking me what I think of Chainey 
that I will say here, for all inquirers, that I was sur- 
prised at his sudden acceptance of the spiritual phe- 
nomena as proof of continued personal identity, but 
I had ño word of blame or condemnation for him. 
He went, he saw, and he believed. Perhaps I, too, 
may do the same, though I do not expect it. But I 
am sure if I should accept this ism as true, I should 
not be one whit the better woman, morally or phys- 
ically. I pride myself as much on doing right and 
being good and true, as a Materialist, as I possibly 
could if I were a believer in immortal identity. If 
self-love, love for our children, our husbands, our 
wives, our relativs, neighbors, and friends, and love 
for our race, would not keep us from physical abuse 
and moral evils, I am sure no form of religion could 
possibly do it for any length of time. 

I read Chainey’s beautiful address in last Trura 
Szexer, and hope he will forgiv me for feeling that it 


was not the satisfying food I hav heretofore found in 
his utterances. I hav so long looked upon him as 
one of our lights, and as a dear personal friend, that 
I could not keep back the tears when I learned that 
he had run into dissipation because of the old false 
plea, “ Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow ye 
die.” I think his strong fund of good sense will show 
him his mistake, and his sterling honesty will make 
him acknowledge it. 

Materialism is what we make it. We can make it 
build up the moral and physical being, and fill the 
earth with love, beauty, harmony, and song. Or we 
can make it cold, austere, and lifeless. It is the 
sweet influences we bring around any belief that giv 
it the beauty and estheticism. With a little change, 
I re-quote from his quotation: “ To thine own self 


be true. Do the task that lies nearest. Follow the 
truth thou seest. Open thy heart to beauty. Make 
good works thy duty.” Erma. 


8g 


Parker Prruispury paid a flying visit to Cleveland, 
after attending the League Congress, where he 
was pleasantly surprised by an informal reception 
given him by a few of the friends of Liberalism, at 
the residence of Thomas Lees, several members of 
the city press being present. Mr. Lees writes to the 
Banner, that the veteran reformer, notwithstanding 
his late serious sickness, looked remarkably well, and 
hopes and expects under the regime of Theosophy to 
work for some years in a quiet way in the reform 
work. 
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Tur French Senate has adopted a clause abolish- 
ing prayers at the beginning of its sessions. 
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An Annual for 1885. 


We would call attention to a passage that occurs 
in the Introductory to the Truru SreKER Annvat for 


1884, reading as follows: 


“The editor cordially invites correspondence upon such 
events as shall come to light in the researches of Freethinking 
students. American incidents, with names and dates, are par- 
ticularly desired. Such gathered facts will be carefully pre- 
served, and gratefully used in future Annuals. Accuracy in 
these matters is, of course, essential,” 

As the time js approaching when the preparation 
of the Trura 'SEEKER ANNUAL AND FREETHINKERS ÅL- 
manac for 1885 must be begun, we would again in- 
vite correspondence as indicated above. The ANNUAL 
for 1884 met with a welcome and achieved a circula- 
tion which were hardly hoped for when the thought 
of issuing it first occurred. The publication of an 
Awnvat for each successiv year hereafter is therefore 
assured. As a repository of facts and dates, the first 
number has proved invaluable in this office, and also, 
it is presumed, in the households of those who hav 
purchased it. The next one we hope to make still 
nearer priceless. With hearty co-operation this can 
be accomp'ished. 


ro 


League for the Protection of Personal Liberty. 

Wisconsin, and especially its large cities, is thickly 
settled with Germans—who, as a rule, are the very 
best of citizens. They interfere with no one’s relig- 
ious views, educate their children, hardly ever be- 
come burdens on the public, are devoted to America, 
and extremely interested in having good government. 
But they are nearly all Freethinkers, and most of 
them drink beer. Not only do they not support the 
churches, but they persist in waking Sunday a holi- 
day, a day of healthful recreation and amusement, of 
jollity and song. 

In thus introducing the “continental Sabbath ” 
into the state of their adoption, our German friends 
hav offended their high mightinesses, the Christians, 
who cannot bear that another should enjoy himself 
on Sunday unless it be in the contemplation of the 
world’s woes and the pleasurable certainty that nine- 
tenths of the people on the globe are bound directly 
for hell. The Christians hav, therefore, manipulated 
the legislature of Wisconsin, as church lobbyists well 
know how, and obtained the passage of “Sunday 
Jaws,” in violation of the natural rights of non-Chris- 
tians, and prohibition statutes, to the especial annoy- 
ance of the Germans. 

So far hav these encroachments extended that the 
formation of a league for the protection of personal 
liberty has been completed by the citizens of Mil- 
waukee county, which League proposes that in fut- 
ure no man shall be elected to the Wisconsin legis- 
lature from that county who is not pledged to work 
and vote for the repeal of Sunday and prohibition 
laws. The League now numbers ten thousand. Its 
special purpose and object is, to quote its constitu- 
tion, “to prevent, by energetic and organized oppo- 
sition, any attempts of the Sunday and prohibition 
fanatics to accomplish their ends, which consist in 
the revival of antiquated laws that are in conflict with 
the fundamental principles of the republic and” the 
spirit of the times. It also proposes to do every- 
thing in its power to secure the election of such rep- 
resentativs and legislators as can be relied upon to 
oppose, energetically and faithfully, the passage of 
any such Sunday or prohibition laws, and to use all 
their influence to repeal laws trespassing on the lib- 
erty of conscience and the personal rights of individ- 
ual citizens.” 


For each Assembly (legislativ) district the League 


appoints an “agitation committee,” to which it is- 
sues the following instructions: 


“1, The agitation committees are to exert their influence 
upon all parties activly engaged in elections, in favor of the 
aims advocated by the League, and particularly to see to it that 
only such candidates are nominated for the Assembly who, if 
elected, will work in their legislativ capacity for the interests 
of the League. 

“2. Immediately after a nomination for the state legislature 
has been made by any party, the agitation committees shall 
call on the candidate, acquaint him with the objects of the 
League, and ask him for a written declaration concerning his 
position with reference to the League. Blanks for pledges 
will be prepared by the executiv committee, and supplied to 
the agitation committees. 

“3. The agitation committeesshail at once report the result 
of their interviews with candidates to the chairman of the ex- 
ecutiv committee (C. Hermann Boppe, 470 East Water street), 
so as to giv the executiv committee an opportunity of inform- 
ing the voters, by means of the daily papers, concerning the 
position taken by the several candidates with regard to the 
League. z 

“4. In Assembly districts where there is danger of opposition 
candidates being nominated by either party, the agitation com- 
mittee should labor for the timely organization of clubs, as 
members of which all legal voters might be admitted who, 
without regard to other party affiliations, favor the election of 
Liberal-minded members of the legislature. The formation 
of such clubs in general is to be recommended for every 
Assembly district. 

“5, Should it become necessary for the League, in any As- 
sembly district, to put up & candidate of its own, or to favor or 
oppose a certain candidate, the executiv committee of the 
League and the district agitation committee shall jointly 
adopt all measures necessary for securing success at the ballot 
box. In case the League is obliged to nominate a candidate 
of its own, the agitation committee shall, in time, recommend 
suitable persons to the executiv committee. 

“6. On election day, the agitation committee shall see to it 
that representativs of the League are stationed at every poll.” 


This agitation committee, besides its general :prop- 
agandist work, “goes for” the candidates of the 
several parties with these questions: 

“ Dear Sir: You havbeen nominated as candidate for the As- 


sembly (State Senate), and since the ‘ League for the Protec- 
tion of Personal Liberty,’ of which eighty societies with at 


least 10,000 members in the county of Milwaukee hav become 


members, is firmly resolved to support, on election day, only 
such candidates as hav pledged themselvs, in writing, to use, 


if electéd, their utmost endeavors in furthering the objects of 


the League, we submit to you the following questions: 
“1, If elected, will you, in your capacity as member of the 


Wisconsin State Legislature, oppose energetically and faith- 
fully all attempts at the passage of Sunday or prohibition 
laws? 


“2. Will you, furthermore, use all your influence to secure 


the repeal of existing obnoxious laws trespassing on the 
liberty of conscience and the personal rights of individual |” 


citizens? 
“3. Do you pledge yourself to comply, in your legislativ 


capacity, with all just demands of the ‘ League for the Pro. 
tection of Personal Liberty’ according to your best knowl- 
edge and ability? f 
memorials, bills, etc., to the Legislature, do you pledge your- 
self to transmit and advocate the same? 


And in case the League desires to address 


“ Should you be disposed to answer these questions in the 


affirmativ, we respectfully ask you to let us know by return 


mail. Only those candidates who giv us a written pledge that 


they will work for the principles and aims of the League in 
case of their election, will receive our support on election day.” 


With the questions is inclosed this agreement for 
the candidate to sign: 

“I, the undersigned, candidate for the Wisconsin Assembly 
(State Senate), do hereby answer affirmativly the questions 
submitted to me by the Executiv Committee of the ‘League 
for the Protection of Personal Liberty,’ and pledge myself to 
use all means within my power to advance the aims and prin- 
ciples embodied in the Constitution of the League.” 

It is contemplated to expand the organization into 
a state society, and it is confidently expected to be- 
come a power sufficient to effectivly oppose all at- 
tempts to curtail the freedom of individuals to en- 
joy themselvs in their own way. The Milwaukee 
Germans—an immense majority of whom are Free- 
thinkers—are a live body of men and women, and 
the voters among them can be relied on to carry their 
state for the free religious amendment which will be 
submitted to the states when the National Liberal 
League shall become strong enough to obtain the 
necessary initial resolutions from Congress. This 
League would doubtless support all the Nine De- 
mands of Liberalism, and certainly the National 
Liberal League would aid in any attempt to repeal 
existing Christian Sunday laws. 


Appropriations for Sectarian Purposes. 
The facts asked for in the subjoined letter should 
hav been furnished earlier, but absence at Cassadaga, 
end press of matters since, hav prevented: 
Evrexa, Wis., Aug. 13, 1884. 


To THE EDITOR or Tae TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: I notice in the 
last TRUTH SEEKER, in an editorial on “Politics,” after speak- 


ing of Gov, Cleveland’s veto of the Catholic Protectorate, you | 


say: “If Gov. Cleveland honestly held these views, and has 
the courage of his convictions, it is surprising he did not veto 
all the sectarian appropriations, instead of just this extra one 
for the Protectory.” This is equivalent toa charge that he has 
not; a very damaging charge if true; for the rule he has es- 
tablished, during his administration as governor, seems to be 
that “all public money must be applied for public purposes.” 
Has he violated his own rule? The facts should be known; 
and I suppose you are in a position to know, or to obtain, the 
facts in the case. Has the New York legislature passed any 
bill appropriating money for sectarian purposes, which the 
governor approved? Now, please, giv us the facts. 
Yours truly, ` C. B. Rounps. 

This state regularly aids “ charitable” institutions 
by a per capita payment on the number of inmates 
committed to such by state officers. 

But the main chance for religious thievery in New 
York comes through this city, and the money from 
its treasury. The bills authorizing the payment of 
money to the Catholic Protectory, New York Orphan 
Asylum (Protestant), and other places of the kind, 
must be signed by the governor of the state, for the 
city is not autonomous, but is dependent upon the 
legislature for the privilege of spending its own 
money. Mr. Cleveland signed the Supply bill, less 
the item mentioned, which included the sums for the 
per Capita payments to religious institutions. In do- 
ing this, we hold, he violated his own rule. f 

a HM 


The Campbellites. 


This writer of the following is interested in a wan- 
ing sect: 

FLYNN’s Licz, Jackson Co., TENN., Aug. 22, 1884. 

To THE EDITOR or Tar TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: Can you please 
inform me when and who were the founders of the Campbellite 
church, which is now called the Christian church? And what 
will it be worth? Guorcs ROGERS. 

The “ Campbellites,” or “ Christians,” or “ Disciples 
of Christ,” or “church of Christ,” as they variously 
call themselvs, owe their sectarian existence to Alex- 
ander Campbell, who was born in Ireland, in 1788, 
and came to this country in 1809. He died March 
4, 1866. 

Mr. Campbell’s idea, in preaching his ism, was the 
restoration of Christianity to apostolic practices. 
His first church was at Brush Run, Washington Co., 
Pa. The Campbellites, though rejecting the trini- 
tarian terminology, are essentially like other sects in 
their opinions of Christ and the resurrection. 

This is worth a year’s subscription to Tues Trura 
SEEKER. 


The Papal Humbug. 


Leo PP. XIII. has issued an encyclical letter from 
Rome on the subjects of the Rosary of Mary and the 
Asiatic cholera. An encyclical letter is one intended 
for general circulation, something like a circular from 
the chairman of a campaign committee or the general 
order of a military officer. “In times of difficulty,” 
writes Pope Leo, “it has been the wont of our pred- 
ecessors to-hay recourse with increased fervor to.the 
blessed virgin. Inasmuch as the enemies of Chris- 
tianity,” he continues, “are so stubborn in their 
aims, its defenders must be equally stanch.” To 
overcome this pressure of unbelief, therefore, his hos 
liness has deemed it his duty to “exhort again this 
year the people of Christendom to persevere in that 
formula of prayer known as the Rosary, and thereby 
to merit the patronage of the great mother of God.” 
That is to say, the church, the bride of Christ, should 
gain the co-operation of her mother-in-law, the vir- 
gin. Very few brides can claim a virgin for a 
mother-in-law—but that is not to the point. With 
the intercession thus to be prayed for, it is the opin- 
ion of the pope, otherwise known as Joachim Pecci, 
that the hosts of Infidelity will be substantially van- 
quished. 

With respect to the cholera, it is also “necessary to 
implore the intercession of the most powerful virgin.” 
“Under God’s will” this scourge has spread to Italian 
soil; and whereas the will of God does not in this 
instance happen to be the will of the church, the pope 
has therefore 

“ Resolved, That in this coming month of October, from 
the 1st of October to the 2d of November following, in all the 
parish churches, in all public churches dedicated to the mother 
of God, or in such as are appointed by the ordinary, five dec- 
ades at least of the Rosary be recited, together with the Lit- 
any. If in the morning, the Holy Sacrifice will take place dur- ` 
ing these prayers; if in the evening, the Blessed Sacrament 
will be exposed for the adoration of the faithful. To all those 
who shall hav assisted on the prescribed days at the public 
recital of the Rosary, and hav prayed for our intentions—to all 
those also who from legitimate causes hav been compelled to 
do so in private—we grant for each occasion an indulgence of 
seven years and seven times forty days. To those who in the 
prescribed space of time shall hav performed these devotions 
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at least ten times—either publicly in the churches or from just 
causes in the privacy of their homes—and shall hav expiated 
their sins by confession and hay received communion at the 
altar, we grant from the treasury of the church a plenary in- 
dulgence. We also grant this full forgivness of sins and plen- 
ary remission of punishment to all those who, either on the 
Feast day itself of our Blessed Lady of the Rosary, or on any 
day within the subsequent eight days, shall hav washed the 
stains from their souls and hav holily partaken of the divine 
banquet, and shall hav also prayed in any church to God-and 
his most holy mother for our intentions. As-we desire also to 
consult the interests of those who are in country districts, and 
are hindered, especially in the month of October, by their ag- 
rioultural labors, we permit all we hav above decreed, and also 
the holy indulgences gainable in the month of October, to be 
. postponed to the following months of November or December, 
` according to the prudent decision of the ordinaries.” 


So runs the rigmarole of the pope, who closes with 
the remark that he “doubts not that rich and abun- 
dant fruits will be the result of these efforts.” Chris- 
tian people charge that the heathen in his blindness 
bows down to wood and stone. The Catholics do 
worse. They bow down and listen with sober faces 
to a masquerading clown—Pope Leo XIII. 

—e 


Editorial Notes. 


Mr. A. P. Mıurer, of the Worthington Advance, is a Free- 
thinker and anti-Prohibitionist. Mr. James G. Clark, of the 
Minneapolis Spectator, is also a Freethinker. But the two 
gentlemen view some questions from different standpoints, 
Mr. Clark being an upholder of St. John’s party. Mr. Miller 
made a speech once in which he quoted prophecy to show 
that the man with the gospel name had a platform dangerous 
to the welfare of his country. Mr. Clerk pleasantly remarked 
that Mr. Miller was crazy. In self-defense the latter asserts 
that ‘‘the Prohibition party, as distinguished from the 
Prohibition principle, is first, last, and all the time, the God- 
in-the-Constitution party. Thisis put first in their platforms, 
this crops out in their resolutions and speeches as the first 
object to be attained, prohibition being but one object of the 
party. The amending of the Constitution, so as to make this 
a ‘Christian government,’ and unite church and state, is their 
purpose. They even place Sunday laws before liquor laws in 
their demand. We are thoroughy imbued,” he continues, 
‘with the idea that there is now forming under the ribs of the 
old parties, and in the vitals of the nation, the most dangerous 
. party that has ever been organized in America. This is the 
so-called Prohibition party. The prohibition cry is a cheat 
and a blind to mislead temperance men into supporting a 
union of church and state. ‘The voice is Jacob’s voice, but 
the hands are the hands of Esau.’ And these hands are to be 
laid on the Constitution and the government, and America is 
to be put back among the European monarchies, and the 
spirit of the old Puritan laws is to prevail over the whole 
nation. This is what they are aiming at, and at the rate the 
party is gaining ground, it will soon succeed, unless the peo- 
ple are aroused to resist it. The editor of the Advance is 
‘crazy’ on other subjects than anti-Prohibition. Many church 
fanatics think us ‘mad as a March hare’ on those very sub- 
jects upon which Mr. Clark agrees with us, and for which he 
is working with us shoulder to shoulder. But we are proud of 
our ‘madness,’ and proclaim it freely on all occasions, for it 
puts us in the ranks and in the same category with those who 
hav reformed the world, from Paul to Garrison. Every man 
of them was ‘crazy’ in the eyes of the purblind world around 
him. But their ‘insanity’ was communicated to others, and 
the world became ‘crazy’ also. The insanity of one age is 
the sanity of the next. Those who dare to be ‘crazy’ to-day 
will rule the minds of men to-morrow. But not everyone can 
afford to be ‘crazy.’ Insanity and the scaffold rule the future, 
and ‘behind the dim unknown, stands our God within the 
shadows keeping watch above his own ’—lunatics.” 


A pisparca from Syracuse of Aug. 9th to the Times of this 
city givs the following account of a curious crank who once 
held a debate with Mr. Bennett in these columns, which is pub- 
lished under the title of the ‘‘ Bennett-Teed Discussion:” 


“Dr, Cyrus R. Teed has an office in West Onondaga street, 
in thig city, which is considered one of the most aristocratic 
streets in the city. He has been here for only a few years, but 
has gained a lucrativ practice among some of the best people 
in the city. In the official register Dr. Teed gives his birth- 
place as Walton, N. Y., Oct. 13, 1839, and says that his diploma 
was given him at the Eclectic Medical College of New York in 
February, 1868. His brother, who is also practicing with him, 
givs his name as O. F. Teed, and says that he was graduated 
by the Philadelphia National Eclectic Medical Association in 
1868. Mrs. Charles Cobb, a member of the Plymouth Congre- 
gational church here, has been treated by Dr. Teed for ner- 
vous prostration. She charges him with obtaining money 
from her and from her mother, Mrs. Willis, of Camden, N. 
Y., under the plea that he is ‘Second Christ.’ Dr. Teed 
claims that he is now the prophet Cyrus, who, according to 
the prophecy in Isaiah xiv, 12, was to appear on earth. He 
also claims that when he was thirty years of age he received 
divine manifestations, and that when he is forty-six he will be 
translated to heaven, whence he will return in fifty days to 
found a kingdom where all will be love. By love he means 
only mind love of great purity and elevation. Those who fol- 
low him as the great exponent of this belief will liv forever in 
this world. Dr. Teed has been publishing a daily paper called 
the Herald of the Messenger of the New Covenant of the New Jeru- 
salem, at both Moravia, N. Y., and at Sandy Creek, N. Y. 
When he was in Moravia it was supposed that he was at the 
head of an establishment after the order of the Oneida Com- 
munity. He lived in a house just outside of the Village. It 
was said that he had eloped with Mrs. Ella Wolsely, whose 
husband keeps a livery stable in Moravia. District Attorney 
Lewis says that he was consulted in regard to the matter. He 
is ready to proceed legally against Dr. Teed for obtaining 
money under false pretenses at any time. Dr. Teed, in his 
own behalf, says that he can prove by biblical and scientific 
lore that he is the prophet Cyrus. He is indorsed by the Rev. 


fallible. 


J. H. Clymer, the pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
church here.” . : 

Tt seems that all of Mr. Bennett’s clerical antagonists are 
The charges against Mr. Humphrey we chronicled 
some months ago. What is the matter with these fellows? 
Are the wicked Christians the only ones with energy enough to 
defend their faith ? 


Txe Methodists attribute the disease of insanity mainly to 
Spiritualism; Neal Dow points to intemperance as the first 
cause of it; the’ daily papers are deprecating over-study as a 
fruitful source of the evil, while Talmage goes ahead of them 
all and holds modern Infidelity responsible for every unbal- 
anced mind. These are chiefly mere generalizations. We 
would like to submit a fact without comment from the Indian- 
apolis, Ind., People. Itis not an isolated case, but is the one 
latest at hand. The account reads: ‘‘A young woman named 
Kitty Marshall, has for some time lived as a domestic in the 
family of Dr. Abbett, at 854 North Pennsylvania street. On 
last Wednesday morning she left the house at a very early 
hour without assigning any reason. The family hav for some 
time past suspected her mind to be unbalanced. The cause 
of her malady seemed to be religious excitement. At about 
three o’clock on Wednesday afternoon George Wooten found 
Kitty lying between the rails of the I. B. & W. road, west of 
the city.. He attempted to raise her, but she screamed and 
clung to the ties with such strength that five men could 
scarcely release her grasp. In a fainting condition she was 
conveyed to the station house by Flanner & Hommown, where 
as soon as tranquilized she began speaking of her religious 
convictions. She said she left Dr. Abbett’s house to go to the 
mountains to pray and laid down on the rail as a test to her 
faith.” 


In quoting from Saladin’s paper? published in TuE TRUTH 
SEEKER of September 27th, the Catholic Union and Times says: 
“There is ro longer any fight between Protestantism and the 
church. The battle has long ago been fought’'and won. The 
sects indeed hav still a sort of nominal existence; but their 
members stand upon a believe-as-you-please sort of platform. 
Begotten in negation, and nursed in passion and confusion, 
the Protestant principle of private interpretation of scripture 
in its last analysis, logically leads to Infidelity. Hence thought- 
ful and God-fearing men, outside the church, hav long since 
seen and deplored theinherent weakness of Protestantism and 
its utter inability to grapple with the growing and defiant 
Spirit of unbelief. And many of those men, with the rever- 


ence for revealed religion, hav involuntarily, asit were, turned 
to the rock-founded church of Christ as the only hope of besat- 


ing back the daily-swelling tide of all-destroying Infidelity. 
The presént battle then is between the church and Infidelity. 
Protestantism takes no part in it. 
in the rear or sick in the hospitals. 


Freethinkers’ Convention,” 


Tur Rev. F. Mason North deprecates too close an analysis 


of the Bible. Some of the texts which hav become the shibo- 


leth of contending sects, he holds it probable, were merely in- 
“Over-analysis,” says Mr. Ma- 
He further holds that some 
phrases should not hav been given the conspicuousness of 
No instances are cited, but something like this 
may hav been referred to: Exodus xx, 13—‘‘ Thou shalt not 
kill;” Exodus xxii, 27—‘‘ Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Put 


cidental and not important. 
son, “often mars beauty.” 


paragraphs. 
every man his sword by his side and slay every man his 


brother.” True, true! If these passages had been ‘run in” 
so that they would be less easily distinguishable, great trouble 


would be avoided. But if this plan were to be adopted as to 


the absurdities of the Bible, what would become of its so-called 
beauties? It is best, after all, to take the Bible for what it is 
worth, and let it go at that. Meanwhile, it is every person’s 
duty to help destroy a superstitions belief in this book, which, 
after contradicting nearly every fact known to science, proves 
its own unreliability in a hundred places by contradicting 
itself. 


Our Asiatic contemporary, the Philosophie Inquirer, of 
Madras, reads THE TRUTH Sewrer diligently. In the last 
number of that journal which has reached these shores we 
find the following note of approbation: 


t The New York Truru SEEKER for July 5th continues from 
the talented pen of Chés. B. Reynolds, ‘ Facts and Fallacies 
in Regard to the New Testament,’ and contains an interesting 
account of Mr. Bradlaugh ‘Aiding a Nihilist.’ And this im- 
portant Freethought organ, the boldest in the New World, has 
the following observation on the Bradlaugh case: ‘ Mr. Brad- 
laugh is in no wise daunted, and the unequal struggle of one 
man against the great English government will be continued 
while life holds, or until the victory is won.’ True! Free- 
thinkers all over the world owe a debt of gratitude to Tux 
TRUTH SELKER Company, for the really admirable lithographic 
engraving of the Bennett monument erected by the late Mr. 
Bennett’s one thousand devoted friends, which is inclosed in 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER issue for June 28th; and the engraving is 
so very good as toinduce each and every friend and admirer 
of Bennett to ornament his and her home with the lithograph 
of the same in an appropriate frame.” 


May the Inquirer always be as well pleased with our work! 


Tue editor of the Independent, writing an article on the re- 
ligion of humanity, among numerous misleading statements, 
interjects the following: 

‘The audacity of Comte in claiming originality for his sys- 
tem 1s only equaled by the audacity of his disciples in claim- 
ing what is best in modern society and science, and ethics 
and government, for Positivism. Eighteen hundred years be- 
fore Comte, Christianity taught the principle which Mr. Harri- 
son claims as the essence of the religion of humanity, ‘ What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’” f 

If Comte’s disciples are audacious in adopting a principle 
which is thousands of years old, what shall be said of 
Christian religionists who hav travestied the Golden Rule 
of Confucius, and attributed it to Christ as original? 
Centuries before the Christian religion was heard of, 


Its cohorts are either away 
And that the Infidel 
enemy regards it with contempt, entirely unworthy of its 
notice, appears from a paper by W. Stewart Ross, editor of 
the London Secular Review, read at the recent Cassadaga Lake 


the Chinese philosopher wrote, ‘“ Do unto another what you 
would he should do unto you.” 
tory, and will probably be regarded as a useful guide of life 
“when everything connected with Christianity, except its 
crimes, has been forgotten.” 


That saying is as old as his- 


To break the force of Remsburg’s forthcoming work on 
“ Bible Morals,” the Christians of Ohio are now circulating 


what purports to be a stenographic report of this address as 


delivered at Ludlow Falls some time since. In this pamphlet 


Mr. Remsburg is made to say about everything he did not say, 


while not a single sentence uttered by him has been reported. 
Dr. Brandon, of Laura, O., has already ordered thirty copies 
of our edition of ‘‘ Bible Morals,” which he will circulate in 
connection with this orthodox report. This will serve to nail 
the arguments Mr. Remsburg makes in his work respecting 
Christian veracity and honesty. 


Mr. Seaver holds out his hand to Canada with this greeting: 
«We learn from the New York TrurH Srexer that Mr. Watts 
has commenced his Freethought lecturing in Toronto and 
Hamilton (Canada), and been very well received. He is able, 
attractiv, and popular, and cannot fail to prove a great help to 
the Liberal movement. The Christian papers in Toronto hav 
already begun their attacks upon him, and this fact shows 
that he is sowing the right kind of secular seed, of which there 
is considerable scarcity throughout Canada. But she can be 
regenerated in course of time, and the work appears to hav 
commenced.” - 


BisHor Warren is continuing his scientific essays. In his 
latest effalgence he avers that ‘‘the heavens about him are 
shining stairs up which his soul may climb, and hang his men- 
tal trapeze between Arcturus and the Polar Star, and swing 
himself clear-out of this system of suns, to where gravitation 
stops and turns the other way.” Joseph Cook should take 
Bishop Warren in hand, and either teach him what he knows 
of physical science, or else insist that the next time the bishop 
finds himself suspended between Arcturus and the Polar Star, 
he should take a fresh grip on the mental trapeze and stay 
there. 


A WRITER in the Independent named James F. Claflin asserts 
that ‘‘the grim Materialist, working at the boundaries of force 
and matter, is blindly preparing the soil whereon shall bloom 
the beautiful flowers of universal faith in God.” This may be 
so; but it is curious to note that the longer the ‘‘grim Mate- 
rialist ” works, and the more he discovers, the less faith men 
appear to havin any power outside of nature. Mr. Claflin’s 
vaticination lacks the necessary merit of being justified by 
facts. 


Tue inmates of the jail at Waco, Texas, seem to be desirous 
of reforming. Last week they asked J. D. Shaw, the Free- 
thought lecturer, and publisher of the Independent Pulpit, to 
giv them a talk, which he did. We are afraid, however, that 
it’s another case of 


‘ When the devil was sick, the devil a mouk would be;” 
`- But 
‘When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he.” - = 


Mr. Remszsunc, says the Kansas Blade, received the honor 
of delivering the best lecture at the New York State Free- 
thinkers’ Association at Cassadaga Lake, New York. His sub- 
ject was “Bible Morals.” This comparison is invidious, for 
the subjects were so varied that no one lecture could be called 
the best. They all excelled in their own way. But Mr. 
Remsburg’s discourse was among the best, as will be testified 
to when it is seen in print. 


Tux Committee of Catholic Theologians in session at Balti- 
more, Md., are confining their attention strictly to questions 
of church disciplin in the United States. They argue that 
“times change, and in order to accommodate herself to the 
new conditions, the church finds it necessary to amend her 
disciplin.” Itisoneof the peculiarities of the Catholic church 
that, while wholly infallible, it frequently finds itself mistaken. 


Tue estate of the late Bishop Simpson, says the Sun, 
amounting to nearly a hundred thousand dollars, was nearly 
all the result of profitable investment. As Bishop Simpson 
belonged to the Methodist church, it is not impossible that he 
was let in on the ‘‘ ground floor ” of the Isabella Mining Com- 
pany. In an enterprise like that, no church dignitary should 
hay allowed himself to prove a deadhead. 


CARDINAL Mannrna, in an appeal for the Catholic college of 
All Hallows, located in Ireland, said that “Ireland was the 
most profoundly Christian, and the most energetically Catholic 
nation on the face of the earth.” Precisely. And she is also 
the most ignorant, degraded, servile, and wretched. The last 
conditions proceed from the first. 


Mrs. Wasaincron KEELER, of Reading, Pa., was moved to 
commence a fast by reading of Christ's abstinence while in 
the wilderness. She died at the end of her forty-eighth day, 
however. Who shall say that the New Testament has not, in 
this case, been guilty of murder? 


Mr. CuarLEs Warrs has kindly consented to take the names 
and subscriptions of friends wishing to become subscribers to 
Tue Trura Seeker in Canada. We thank Mr. Watts, and 
shall be glad to know that he has secured us a long list of new 
readers throughout the dominion. 


Wr shall next week begin the publication of Mr. Rems- 
burg’s speech at Cassadaga Lake—‘‘ Bible Morals.” It will oc- 


cupy two or three pages in two numbers of the paper. 
hy 
Mr. Cuarnes Warrs’s lecture engagements for the next 


month are as follows: Sunday, Oct. 12th, Toronto; Monday 
and Tuesday, 13th and 14th, Hamilton; Wednesday, 15th, 
Welland; Thursday, 16th, Dunnville; Friday, 17th, Seaforth; 
Sunday, 19th, Toronto; during the following week a tour 
through north of Canada; Sunday, 26th, and following week, 
Hamilton and the west; Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, Nov. 
2d, 3d, and 4th, Montreal. Mr. Watts will arrive in New York 
November 6th. f 
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Letters fram friends. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., Ist Lord’s Day, Sept., 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: “Are you a Christian?” was asked me by an 
ex-prizefighter, whose face would provea splendid sample of a 
buckwheat cake, and who now has charge of the Sixth Street 
Mission, near Pine st., Cincinnati, Ohio. I answered: “ Sir, 
your question is hardly fair? Can I help it that I was born in 
Turkey, and that I necessarily believe in Mohammed, unless 

. I forego the promises of paradise?” ‘‘You don’t say you are 
a Mohammedan?” retorted the ex-gambler. ‘‘ Who said I 
was ?” retorted I; “but am I to blame if I was born in India, 
and must believe in Vishnu, or be everlastingly exposed to a 
slow, roasting fire?’ The exhorter, no doubt convinced that 
he had a desperate case before him, never said another word, 
and I left. 

In Cincinnati I visited the Holland church on Hughe street, 
which may be reached by the ‘‘ Zoo” cars as far as they go. 
Instead of the inscription in the Huntsville Episcopal church, 
“ Reverence my sanctuary ” (by the way, a direct insult to any 
church-goer, as if pre-supposed to misbehave and to be void 
of manners), I read this: ‘‘ De Heere regeert” (‘The Lord 
reigneth”). I heard a dull lecture by a pious German, as the 
minister was absent. The church on Broadway is still for sale. 

In Louisville I saw a man working at the steeple of the new 
Methodist church, at the peril of his life. 

Why not build homes for workmen where in time they may 
liv rent-free? for everyone born on this earth has a rightful 
claim to a portion of it—so much, at least, as to enable him to 
exist. 

Here is an instance of church tolerance, or “ equanimity of 
the spirit:’ In ‘‘Marvin’s Sermons” (Methodist) (Brand, St. 
Louis) read page 277: i 

“The Lord’s Supper. How blasphemous is the audacity of 
the driveling priest who converts the table into an altar, and 
enacts the solemn farce of offering the very Christ upon it in 
the form of bread and wine! No human priest can offer him; 
he offered himself without spot to God, and that ‘once for all,’ 
and now ‘ever liveth to make intercession for us.’ Having 
suffered for us, he gave us this bread and wine, a most blessed 

-memorial of his love; and now to see a poor, vain mortal play- 
ing priest with these dear tokens of his death, it is shocking, 
it is monstrous !” 


So far, Marvin. It is a wonder that the holy Methodist 
preacher did not die from the consciousness that such *‘ shock- 
ing, monstrous” acts were and are performed in the nine- 
teenth century. I imagin myself Marvin weeping. Truly, 
superstition is a never-healing cancer. 

In Illinois I heard the phrenologist, Fowler. If I had been 
a preacher and my flock had laughed at me, their shepherd, 
I would hay exclaimed with thunder, ‘Go to hell, ye ac- 
cursed ones, for langhing at an embassador of Christ!” and I 
would hav walked out and never preached again. At the con- 
clusion of Professor Fowler’s lecture on Monday evening, he in- 
vited the audience to select some one whose head they wished ex 
amined. Rev. Mr. Hubbert was selected, and Professor Fowler 
gave him a good head, but said he had no religion, and if he 
should marry a wife who should hav none there would be lit- 
tle praying done in the family. This created a laugh at the 
expense of Hubbert. This Hubbert, a Cumberland preacher, 
has his church full to suffocation in Lincoln, fil. The won- 
der is that his flock continues to hear him, even after Fowler's 
honest verdict in 1882. 

The North American Review hag on pages 570-580 an article, 
“ The Decline of Clerical Authority,” a real masterpiece, by 
George P. Fisher. He says, p. 574: “The principality which 
the popes hav ruled over a thousand years, and the possession 
of which they assert to be essential to the proper discharge of 
their spiritual office, has been wrested from them by a Catho- 
lic sovereign, with the nation—-a nation of Catholics—at his 
back. Protests and anathemas from the side of the papacy 
hav proved of no avail.” 

I suppose the fact that two rival bishops are fighting about 
the holy diocese of Tournay, Belgium, is old news to you; also 
that holy Canon Bernard fied thence to Canada, after appropri- 
ating a quarter of a million of holy money. 

Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati has a lengthy article in the 
Commercial Gazette of Sunday, Aug. 24th. His sanctity says in 
his ‘‘ Defense of the Acts and Character of Jesus,” addressing 
the editor of the Gazette: ‘‘ You know that we Christians be- 
lieve, as sure as we believe the sun shines, that our blessed 
redeemer is himself the true God, having assumed a true hu- 
man nature to his divine person. Whatever else a 
Christian loves—his dearest friends—itis our Lord Jesus Christ 
that has given them, and he has given the very heart with 
which he loves them. Why should every sentiment that is 
dearest to us be shocked by such things as you hav uttered 
against him ?” 

This article is exactly one column long, and finishes up by: 
“It my article appears long, please consider that a single 
blow, even badly directed, may inflict a pain which long ad- 
ministrations are required to heal. Very respectfully, t William 
Henry Elder, Archbishop of Cine.” 

The same paper says, in another article concerning the Pur- 
cell claimants: “These claimants are not only renegades to 
their faith, and put their names to an article insulting to all 
Catholics, but they, like beasts, snap at the hand held out to 
aid them. Cast not pearls before swine, lest they turn and 
rend you. They do not want pearls, they want slop.” This 
article is si;..ed “D. P.” I do not quite agree with “ D. P.” 
I indeed think that the Purcell victims would be too glad only 
to hav pearls cast to them, as these could be converted into 
money, which, again, would go far to buy bread for the de- 
luded Purcell dupes. Neither does a kitten snap at my hand 
when I feed it. It cares not to bite me. 

A third article, signed ‘S. R. R.,” says: ‘The venerable 
prelate says, ‘Jesus, calling himself God, showed to the Jews 
it was not a blasphemy, since the judges of the people had been 
styled gods by God himself.’ This is a plea that Jesus did not 
call himself God in a real meaning. In this fierce pursuit of 
the Jews the respected archbishop seems to bav knocked out 


the very foundation of Christianity. It is well that his high 
office lifts him above censure, for such a lapse in faith—” etc. 
The writer, “S. R. R.,” livs in Cincinnati. It certainly would 
help the cause to hav him in our ranks. 

I easily could write twenty columns more, but, like the ven- 
erable prelate, will excuse myself. I cannot conclude, how- 
ever, without mentioning the effect upon me of the great to-do 
about Ryan’s reception in Philadelphia. Ten thousand Cath- 
olics met him, the archbishop elect, at the cars; a torchlight 
procession, headed and backed by martial bands, conducted 
him, unlike Jesus, to his palatial residence. Will superstition 
ever cease? How much rather would I hav welcomed a horny- 
handed mechanic—one who adds to the comforts of life! 

HENRI PALING. 


Pomona, CAL., Sept. 23, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Pomona has been treated to a holy circus for 
some time past. It has been managed by a set of religious 
lunatics—an offshoot of Methodism. They style themselvs 
“ Holiness Band.’ They.are Christlike in many respects, ac- 
cording to the Christian mythology, as most of them hav no 
visible means of support. It is presumed that they are hearty 
eaters, as well as fervent prayers. They claim sanctification, 
anid from their general appearance they need something that 
nature has failed to furnish them in order that they may com- 
pare favorably with the balance of the animal kingdom on the 
other side of the connecting link. Now, these animals, both 
he and she, are nightly telling the people who listen to them 
that they are in close relation with the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, whoever they may be, and that they (the band) are on 
the direct road to their ranch (the F., S., and H. G.), and that 
they (the vile herd) can’t sin, being sanctified by the aforesaid 
(F., S., and H. G.), and all that is necessary for us is to get 
ready, join the band, and prepare for the big chivari that 
they, the Christians (H. B.), are going to giv the old man and 
his son when they get to the “‘ mansion in the skies.” They 
even tell us that they are going to be joined by a great many 
fowl people, old residents of the place, that are acclimated, 
and hay ‘‘ got the run of things,” though they hav not, up to 
the present time, put any of this foreign collection on exhibi- 
tion at their circus here. Possibly they are keeping the birds 
for the last performance in order that they may capture our 
last dollar before leaving for good. 

Why should we of America, born and educated under a re- 
publican form of government, desire to be transported to the 
realms of a despotic and vindictiv king, with no other induce- 
ments than simply to stay there, whether we were contented 
or not, offering only as compensation “ milk and honey,” the 
most nauseating diet that could be prescribed for our com- 
fort? No other amusement than to hurrah for a king and his 
satellites, foreign to our desires, tastes, and educated habits, 
in a country and climate antagonistic to our natures, whose 
laws are in conflict with ours—what inducements are offered 
to us to accept passage in their little unnatural boat to convey 
us, minus our baggage, to so remote a place? It would be 
more in harmony with our methods of doing business to wait 
until more definit information be obtained. It is possible that 
the whole thing is a myth. What is there to be gained by these 
possible mythical Christian teachers? We giv up that which 
is for that which is not, destroy present real happiness and 
comfort for the unreal, leave off all that which we know for 
the unknown, turning the picture and viewing it continually 
from the dark side, expecting thereby to become apprised of 
its merits, beauty, and loveliness, attempting to gain knowl- 
edge by other than natural methods, expecting us to under- 
stand and adopt laws conflicting with the five senses which 
govern our actions and thoughts. In short, continually doing 
that which conflicts with our natural wants, in order that we 
may gain the unnatural. All this to please somebody’s God, 
whose mandates must be observed, and whose will is law. It 
is hardly conceivable that an abundance of happiness to an 
individual will be realized by an attempt to set aside the laws 
which govern him in the battle for existence here. If compli- 
ance with the laws of this world unfits him for citizenship in 
another, it would be as well if he failed to attempt any change, 
continuing his allegiance to a world in harmony with his na- 
ture. There could possibly be nothing lost by remaining, if by 
going nothing would be gained. This may seem quite absurd 
to the seeker of phantoms. Are we to remain continuously 
stupid simply because it is to the parson’s interest to do so? 
or simply because our wives and daughters so desire us to do, 
for the sole purpose of gaining a little popularity among the 
priest-ridden, God-fearing, superstitious, non-thinking portion 
of humanity? Because our mothers were imposed upon, hum- 
bugged in the past by these dealers in phantoms, is no valid 
reason why we should not think and search out the avenues 
of human happiness, comfort, and enjoyment, when they lie 
directly in our path, in the grand avenue of nature’s highway. 
There is no logic in our leaving the green fields for the dry 
stubble, the broad avenue for the narrow tow-path; there is 
nothing to be gained by substituting the Christian method of 
mathematics for the system now in use in all our schools, and 
which assists us so materially in the affairs of life. I refer to 
the Bible rule of three times one is one, and one times one are 
three. 

Christianity givs us no more hope than what we already hav 
for the future. It destroys the bloom and fragrance of our 
summer day, that we may better enjoy the darkness of the 
long winter night; lessens the joys of life, and increases the 
sorrows of death; blights the sweet sentiments of love that we 
hav for all that is, for the shivering prospect of a few cold 
promises of that which is not. Let realities take the place of 
myths in the minds of the living, and life will be more desir- 
ous, and death less feared. H. L. Suave. 


Lovuponviue, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: If you don’t think I come in too often, may I 
hav a little ‘‘say” in the “ Friend’s Corner ?” 
I hav just been having a good time reading the letters in 
Tus TRUTH SEEKER, and couldn’t resist the temptation to 
‘answer some of the friends, How amusing and interesting 


— 


some of those epistles are! There is the political question ~ 
which is agitating so many minds at present, and I’m just con- 
eeited enough to want to giv my opinion on the subject. 
First, why do so many sensible people make it a party ques- 
tion? Why not follow Darwin’s idea—let it be a survival of the 
fittest? I never would consent: to stand on one “Plank” all 
mylife. If I saw a party on the other ‘“‘ Plank” which I thought, 
more fitting, I should not hesitate to step over and giv him my 
support. Ah! that word reminds me that I hav made a griev- 
ous error; they suppor! the “Plank” instead of standing on it. 
Well, please excuse me; ‘‘I am only a woman,” so can’t be ex- 
pected to always get these things correct. But, anyhow, 
Grover Cleveland is my choice of the two candidates for the 
presidency. He has shown himself not afraid of ‘his party,” 
and from all I can learn, is honest and conscientious in the 
performance of his public duties. As for Benjamin Butler, E 
would not take one penny’s worth of stock inhim. Why? 
Because, like Mr. Willis, I consider him a tyrant. 

Like Mrs. Mattie Mitchell, I hav often rejoiced that I was 
too young to realize the horrors of slavery. Now, there is a 
Mr. A, J. Reading whom I consider a man of good solid, Lib- 
eral reasoning. How very true are his words: ‘‘ Locality and 
training often hav much to do with one’s opinion.” If Mr. H. 
Willis had been ‘‘born and bred” in the South, and the North 
had swooped down some day on him and taken all his wealth 
(negroes) from him without his consent, would he not hav con- 
sidered that he should hav had some recompense? Slavery 
is a terrible thing, but the slave-owners of the South hag 
some terrible injustice—in many instances—dealt them by the 
North. 

Well, Mr. Wallace Moore, if Mr. Cleveland “has nothing to 
recommend him but a life-long adherence to the Democratic 
party,” what has Mr. Blaine to recommend him but a life-long 
adherence to the Republican party ? 

Mr. H. B. Jones, you are right in regard to the “Ku Klux 
outrage.” Why is such a hue-and-cry raised over that dead 
affair? It is nothing that nearly every day’s paper records the 
outraging of some poor ‘white child or woman by some fiend- 
ish negro? Nothing that countless horrible murders are com- 
mitted in the North daily? Look at the record of crime on 
Long Island during the past year. Why, if it had all occurred 
in a single Southern state, how the Northern papers would 
groan over it! 

What a ridiculous assertion, Mr. Wallace Moore, that ‘nine-~ 
tenths of the saloon loafers” in the land are ‘‘ Democrats and 
opposed to Woman Suffrage” (that last was a sop thrown to 
the suffragists, I presume)! Don’t you know that you can 
not find any two things exactly alike in nature? Then to take 
your little Gahanna as a sample of the rest of the United 
States! Just wait until you hav visited some of the Southern -` 
towns where ‘‘nine-tenths of the saloon loafers” are ignorant. 
blacks, and Republicans at that, armed with the negro’s 
favorit weapon, a razor! 

And now for Dr. Foote’s terrible effusion, “A Hypochon- 
driac.” I suppose you’ve all heard of the man who, in a 
crowd, was struck by some one, and who got up on something 
(perhaps it was a fence) and said: “A man struck me just 
now, and I’m going to hit him with this stone.” Every one 
in the crowd remained quietly gazing at him, to see where he 
would aim, but the guilty man instantly dodged, and then the 
man who was struck threw down the stone and proceeded to 
thrash the culprit. Well, now, don’t ‘A Hypochondriac ” 
look just like a dodge from “The Vivisector’s Death-bed ?’ 
But don’t be frightened, doctor; Mr. Preston does not believe 
in cruelty to animals. What a sneering, cold, heartless thing 
itis! Would not such a man be the last man in creation to 
call in to treat an ailing, helpless babe! If you are so kind (?) 
to helpless beings, sir, and do not believe in “unnecessary ' 
cruelty,” pray why do you sneer so at Mr. Elliott’s work of 
humanity and kindness to animals? Some people might say 
because you are a vivisector yourself, and are dodging. To all 
those who believe Mr. Preston to be an exaggerator, I will say, 
write to Mr. Preston, 6 Park Square, Boston, for literature on 
vivisection—read, and form your own opinions. It is all very 
well to sneer and cry exaggeration, but it is a terrible fact that 
one man alone vivisected 70,000 (seventy thousand) helpless 
animals in ten years, and he is still living, I believe. 

Shame on any one who ridicules a woman who is a helpless 
invalid, and whose only pleasure lies in writing to her friends, 
even though she endures great pain in the effort to write! 

Yours fraternally, Winerorp V. AsPINWALL. 


WHAT BROTHER MANTENFEL SAID IN 
CLUB. : 
As the meeting settled down to business Brother Mantelfel 
sait, Liberal brothers: We soon hav the president election, and 
the business is, How shall we vote? We hav a good many po- 
litical partys. In one is the nominee St. Piter, and in the 
other St. John. Brothers, this ar most to holy names for me 
to touch. The St. John’s platform is appriciable by a strong 
smell of brimstone—to strong for any Liberal with common 
sense. I will only consider the three strongest partys. First, 
the Republican, with their blatform, where Mr. Blaine stand 
in the center, and around him the Millioners, Bankers, Mo- 
nobolists, three-fourths of the Ministers, and the well feed 
Officeholders. f 
The say when Mr. Blaine were a mamber of the house of 
Representativs in 1875 he introduced a liberal resolution, the 
resolution being killed by an absurd amendment. Since that 
time he being as still as if killed with the resolution. 
Brothers, the Democratie platform is built so cloge to the 


THE TEUTONIC LIBERAL 


-Republican that the can step from one to the other and not 


to get hurt. On that blatform Mr. Cleveland stand, and the 
hungry officeseekers the say Mr. Cleveland laid his veto on 
three bills what the New York Legislature past. Now you see 
if Mr. Cleveland is right, then the Legislature is ignorand, and 
vice versa. 

If Mr. Clevelaed should be elected president, then the 
Millioners, Bankers, Monobolists will step over on the Demo- 
cratic blatform, and the will stand on that blatform just as 
safe a8 on the Republican, In that cause the Republican 
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officeholders would heve to wait till Gabriel’s trumpet blow. 
Also on both of them blatforms stand small business men, 
farmers, workingmen, and vote for the aristocracy to Jet them 
be alittle longer there slaves. Grangers who club together 
against monopoly, and on election day vote for monopoly, 
also some Liberals who like the almighty dollar better than the 
downtrodden people. Church-members stand on both of 
them blatforms, because the minister or priest told them so, 
and if poor to suffer in this world to get in an imaginary 
heaven. 

The third is the Anti-Monopoly National Greenback Labor 
Party, on which blatform Mr. Butler ‘stand, and a good many 

` of ‘the downtrodden people, special workingmen, farmers, 
business men, and all who know a little more common sense 
than their brothers in the other partys. 

Brothers, it is our duty to look out for our rights bodily and 
mentaly. If we are half slaves now, our children will be 
whole slaves. We are all born alike, and hav all the same 
natural right. - As soon as one child is born with a gold or silk 
garment on, I will acknowledge that child as king or pope, but 
not befor. 

Brothers, I do not say to you to vote for Butler, but I say if 
you vote stand on the people’s blatform. Mr. Butler’s record 
is better than Blaine’s or Cleveland’s. Years ago Butler de- 
fendet the poor factory girls. He were the defender of the 
poor in the poorhouse. The rich took there strength and 
health, then send them to the poorhouse. The officers in the 
poorhouse stole that little the had, and after ther death skinned 
them, tant their skin, and sold it to the rich for slippers. So 
you see the rich had everythings except the bones. 

Brothers, now I will explain the weak side of Mr. Butler. 
He is a orthodox. His letters and speeches prove that, and if 
you say he is not, he only like to satisfy the people, then he is 
a hypocrit. But I belief the man is sincere. I can forgiv a 
orthodox if he do right and is for the people and with the peo- 
ple, but I cannot forgiv a Liberal who votes with the aristo- 
cratic against the people. We Liberals hav to draw most of 
our force out the common people, and to do that we hav to 
free them first to be aristocratic slaves. 

Liberal brothers, if you go to the poles to vote, look out 
that the rooster not crow, ‘O man, you helpt liberty betray.” 
I vote for the principles laid down in the blatform where Mr. 
Butler stand, and not forany aristocracy. Das hat augespield. 


Irmaca, Oct. 28, 1884. 

Mz. Eprror: Please find one dollar as my share of campaign 
fund for the late organized League—though I am an Indepen- 
dent, believing, as I do, there are two sides in nature, the ob- 

. jectiv and the subjectiv, which is the inevitable fundamental 
contrast, to be seen everywhere, and will be kept up until sci- 
entific knowledge brings about a union by the Holy Ghost of 
natural selection. I use the Bible terms, as being extreme 
significations, but not as personalities outside of man. Man 
is the embodiment of all the extremes of moral and animal 
nature, which includes male and female, with all their senses 
and members; and until we come to the knowledge of our hu- 
man capacities we shall ever make war with and behold out- 
side enemies. 

Nature is male and female of herself, whose embodiment is 
human to those who hav eyes to see it. There is no sense or 
knowledge i in inanimate nature, hence all expression of knowl- 
edge is in humanity. The terms used in the Bible record, 
thus: Lord, God, Jesus, Christ, Holy Ghost, etc., are extreme 
significations belonging to the universe of humanity, either 
moral or physical; as the case may be. Please keep in view 
that a knowledge of self, male and female, is the extreme out- 
side of the science of nature. When we hav a knowledge of 
ourself, we will find our enemies are all within, and each will 
find enough to invade his or her enemies at home. But it will 
seem impossible that but few of the creeping things of the 
sense of taste can hav the capacity to turn their eyes within. 
Hence an organized war will goon, and I take the objectiv side, 
which is the male or moral side of the fight; but it is a poor 
fight when a city is divided against itself, or a war inaugurated 
between the objectiv and. the subjectiv, the male and the fe- 
male of nature, represented especially by Materialism (the 

A male) and Spiritualism (the female); these twain must be- 
come one flesh. , 

Mr. Chainey’s speech, “ Through Day to Night, and Night 
to Day,” was expressiv of many truths, whatever the answer 
to it may hav been. He represents the wo-man (rib) taken 
from the side of Materialism (the moral man) when in a deep 
sleep of extremes and constitutional necessity, while the ex- 
treme charms of woman (the breath of life) can only answer 
the serpent’s voice within, and thus she partakes of the for- 
bidden fruit of mysterious life after death, so desirable and 
good to look upon, and thus she most assuredly will giv of the 
fruit to her husband (Materialism), and he will eat, and in due 
time their eyes will be opened to see the nakedness of mystery 
and animal sensation, of individual life after death, and be 
ashamed. History repeats itself, and is herein applied. We 
may fight our outside enemies till doomsday and we shall not 
conquer them, but when we conquer our enemies within, love 
will subdue all without. Christians hav fought their enemies 
from time immemorial, and hav never conquered them. Let 
us not take pattern by them, but let us subdue the selfish man 
of sin within, and all will be subdued. 


Yours for human authority within, Z. Kent. 


Moscow Muuzs, Mo., Sept. 30, 1884. 

Mr. Epor: I received the book entitled “Truth Seeker 
Collection of Hymns and Forms” in due time, and in good 
style. It makes a beautiful addition to my little library. 
Friends of Freethought, I wish to impress upon your minds 
that if we all want to work together in harmony, we, as a body 
of reformers, want to pay strict attention to what we are do- 
ing, and what we want todo. In establishing our League and 
national Liberal societies, we want rules, laws, and by-laws 
solidly and permanently established, so that all can see, read, 
and understand, and then we will hav no blunders and mis- 


takes, and then, and not till then, will the great machinery of 


the Liberal reformers work harmoniously. I notice one great 
blunder that correspondents of the Liberal press make, and 
that is of not using the proper date of their labors. Some use 
109, some 284, and others 1884. Please, what is the use of 
some pulling one way, and some the other? Why can we not 
use the proper date of 284, as was suggested by some or 
all of our forefathers that hav worked before us? It does 
look more lovely, grand, and glorious to see a united body of 
workers pull and labor harmoniously together, and then the 
body presents a more beautiful front. 


I hav not been living in this county over three months, and | 


hav been working up my county, and I find, to my great joy 
and surprise, that we hav got a good many Infidels here, hid- 
den away in the bushes as it were. They are, or hay been in 
the past, afraid to speak their true sentiments. I am going to 
send you some names in the not far distant future for the 
petition for State Secularization. Hav got three names, and 
I think I can get several more. We need a good lecturer here. 
Some of our sanctified, redeemed, and washed-in-the-blood- 
of-the-lamb say: “Mr. Hunter, please explain why it is that 
you are working so earnestly and persistently against the 
cause of Christianity, and hate the Christian people so.” I 
told them that it was not the people that I hated, it was that 
blighting disease that humanity is heir to—the Christian relig- 
ion. Billy Foster says that all of us wicked Infidels will call 
upon God for mercy when our dying day rolls around. I told 
him if we were not racked with pain, our death would be as 
calm and serene as any dying Christian dared be. I told him 
that I did not want God and Christ to reign over me, I am 
able to take care of myself. Their Bible, God, and Christ are 
myths; no truth or goodness in them. Brother Isaac said 
recently that-he honestly believed that if everybody would 
fall upon their knees, and humbly implore God’s goodness, 
the world would shortly come to an end, and that we would 
be shuffled off to glory. What nonsense and foolishness! 
Any young lady of good moral habits, and good standing in 
society, who upholds Freethought and reform, and who wishes 
to correspond with the intentions of matrimony in Liberal 
ranks, will please address C. B. HUNTER. 


Crayvi.ie, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1884. 

Mz. Eprror: I am highly pleased with Tae TRUTH SEEKER. 
The first object of every one’s inquiry should be, What is 
truth? ‘Ye shall know the truth, and Tue TRUTH SEEKER 
shall make you free.” Now, I hav an irresistible desire to be 
free, free from the degrading influence of ignorance, error, 
priestcraft, and hypocrisy, in all its hellish forms. O ye in- 
visible intelligences, throw around those noble pioneers, who 
are now in the field of action, your strong shield of protection, 
and enable them to uphold and defend intellectual freedom. 

Isee there is a sharp controversy between the Materialists 
and Spiritualists, pertaining to the final destiny of the human 
race. The former claim that human consciousness begins in 
the cradle of birth, and ends in the dirt or grave, and even 
quote from that old obscene book to prove that ultimately man 
will attain to no superiority above beasthood. The latter, just 
as earnestly, contend that human consciousness buds into ex- 
istence in the couch of birth, and continues to blossom 
through this rudimental sphere, and will brighten in its 
bloom while eternity grows old. 

Now, both of the above theories cannot be true, because 
they are in direct conflict with each other; there is no half- 
way-house to occupy in this controversy between beasthood or 
dirthood, and ultimate angelhood or spirithood; either con- 
sciousness does exist and maintain a conscious progressiv ac- 
tivity after the dissolution of the animal or physical body, or 
it does not. Which? Now, I hav no blackguard expressions 
to hurl at my brother Materialist. You are, doubtless, as sin- 
cere in your views of this matter as I amin mine. That in- 
telligence does exist now, you will not deny. How did it orig- 
inate? If it had an origin, does uncompounded matter possess 
the inherent principle of intelligence? Will some Materialist 
friend give mea little light on this subject? Assertion and 
assumption amount to nothing unless demonstrated and sup- 
ported by self-evident facts. Now, Mr. Materialist, I hav as 
much irrefutable evidence of a conscious hereafter as you 
hav that twice two are four. 


Mr. Editor, I am glad you giv both sides a fair hearing—the 


gangreen of error must be removed before health can revisit 
the diseased system of thought pertaining to this matter; let 
us clear the deck for action; ‘‘the agitation of thought is the 
beginning of wisdom.” The dogma of Christianity sinks in the 
gulf of oblivion when compared with the matter at issue be- 
tween the above contending parties, namely, whether univer- 
sal humanity will ultimately attain to something (a conscious 
existence) in the eternity of the future, or retrograde back to 
nothing (or unconsciousness). annihilation. 
Yours for truth and eternal progress, 
J. P. Surru, Spiritualist. 


Ipamo SPRINGS, CoL., Sept. 23, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Permit me to thank you for the prompt atten- 
tion you gave our order for the pamphlet, ‘ Real Blasphemers,” 
and Tue Trurs Sexxen, and also for the kindness you showed 
us in publishing our notice of Col. Kelso’s ‘ Bible Analyzed.” 
We would like to tell you that the colonel’s great work re- 
minds us of an incident in his early life when he was a lad of 
twelvé years of age. He, in company with several other boys 
of alike age, was passing a small cabin home that was tem- 
porarily vacated by the owner. A halt was called, and he pro- 
posed to show them that a young Samson was in their midst, 
and that he, unaided, could lift one corner of the cabin and 
take out a log; and suiting the action to the word, out came the 
log, and the consequence was that the cabin tipped toward 


that corner, and the little home presented a deplorable appear- | P 


ance. When the owner of the cabin returned, the colonel’s 
father, a very kind, genial gentleman, called the neighbors to- 
gether to help replace the log which his son had so easily torn 
out, but it took the united efforts of several strong men to put 
it back in place, who did all that it was possible to do to put 
the building in its former condition; yet the family that had 


been reared beneath its sheltering roof could no longer look 
on it as a safe retreat when a boy twelve years of age could lift 
a corner and take out a log. In the “Bible Analyzed” he has 
not only taken out a log, but has completely destroyed the 
building beyond repair, and has left it in its ruin, as he did 
the log cabin, without one timber to erect another building on 
its foundation. If this is the all óf life, as the colonel seems 
to think, if we hav only a visionary home, to us it is real, and 
is it not a wrong done to deprive us of it without giving us a 
real and a better one? Some may reply that it is truth, and 
we must progress and grow wiser; but what is the need for 
wisdom, and what use can we make of progression, if the torch 
thus lighted will burn but a brief period and be extinguished 
forever? These are questions which ever-rise up foremost, 
Mr. Editor, when reading your ably conducted journal and 
kindred works issued by the Truth Seeker Publishing House, 
and which thousands of earnest souls, no doubt, desire an 
answer to. Mrs. H. A. Hovan. 


Barru, Mass., Sept. 29, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Please say to E. B. Foote, Jr., that there was 
no necessity for me “ to look upon the horribly graphic illus- 
tration and read the intense and thrilling poem by Elliott 
Preston, ‘The Vivisector’s Death-bed’” (as expressed by that 
true-hearted woman and philanthropist, Mattie C. Mitchell, in 
TRUTH SEEKER, Sept. 27th), in order to “ bring me to a real- 
ization ” of the horrors of vivisection, for I hav known of its 
shocking barbarities these many, many years. Neither was 
there any necessity—for the purpose of casting odium upon 
all anti-vivisectionists—for him, in the “preface” of his 
‘prize poem,” to go out of his way to wring in my name by 
ridiculing that sensitivness to torture which is the glory of all 
men as well as women; for my courage in times of danger is 
well known, my presence of mind in emergencies unquestioned, 
while my well-reguiated emotional nature and strong nervous 
equanimity hav been fully tested by experienced physicians 
and surgeons in cases of severe burnings of the human body, 
of people mangled by accidents, to say nothing of experiences 
in the war of the Rebellion. And when he sneeringly calls 
attention to “indescribable shivers,” “shudders,” and “ fright- 
ful sensations ” to prejudice thinking people and the readers 
of Tue Trors Szexen against indignation at this wncalled-for 
and atrocious crime, he shows himself as far beneath aman as 
a man can be beneath a brute. 

I will leave others of greater ability and more leisure to 
write up the “‘ prize poem,” “‘ The Horrible Tale of a Hypo- 
chondriac,” as it deserves. 

I am very glad to see, by last Truru Szurer, that Winne- 
ford V. Aspinwall is to write for the “Children’s Corner” of 
your paper. She will do justice to any subject she selects. 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER grows better and better with every issue. 
Will it ever find a limit to its progression? I am very happy 
to hear of its increased circulation. Let us all shout Amen. 

Yours for mercy and justice, ELLA E. Grason. 


Murray, O., Sept. 24, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav read with interest the report of the 
eighth annual Congress of the National Liberal League. The 
officers elected are the right persons in the right places. I am 
glad the Congress did not pile anything more on the League, 
for in my opinion the secularization of the state is sufficient 
for it to carry through and do it successfully. 

The League has a powerful enemy to fight in the God-in-the- 
Constitution movement, which has some very wealthy and in- 
fluential men on its side, but it is rejoicing to know we hav 
wealthy and influential men and women on our side. I trust 
the League will ever watch with eagle eyes the enemy of lib- 
erty and progress. 

On page 574 of Tae Truru SEExER I see a picture and a 
poem by Mr. Elliott Preston, entitled, ‘‘The Vivisector’s 
Death-bed.” Whatan awful representation! So dismal is the 
illustration that it can scarcely be looked upon! Itis the very 
picture of horror and despair! Well might the vivisector on 
his death-bed ask, i 

“Was this a dog—this mangled thing 
Stretched sterk, along the floor, 
Its lank jaws bathed with bloody foam, 
And hare its true heart’s core?” 

As Paine says of Alexander and Charles of Sweden, the same 
can be applied to the vivisectors: “ A good man cannot think 
of their notions without abhorrence, nor of their deaths with- 
out rejoicing.” May Mr. Preston continue in his good work 
of showing to the public the awful crimes of vivisectors, and 
of throwing ‘‘ light in dark places” is the desire of 

Yours respectfully, D. E. Lewis. 


Sensca Fauus, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I cannot feel sorry for our crowd on account of 
the lashing we received by Chainey, as I cannot understand 
what business we can hav in mixing in any way with a class of 
individuals who in any way believe in supernaturalism. I 
cannot but regard any form of Spiritualism as a mild species of 
insanity; and so long as they do not furnish proof to convince 
us that they are infallible, there is no reason why we should 
be under any more obligations to accept their creeds and dog- 
mas on their ‘‘say so” than we should these of Christianity. 
While I hav a great respect for them as one of the links in 
the chain of evolution, it is of the same kind as that which we 
hay for Martin Luther and all other reformers; and I regard 
them only as one of the factors of civilized advancement on 
the road to Agnosticism. I hav not seen a list of the vice- 
presidents, but hope that I hav not had the honor of a re- 
election, as I should not like to keep up the policy of armed 

neutrality that the association has always labored under. 
Very truly, Dr. H. J. Purpy. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Onto, Sept. 2, 1884. 
Mr. Eprrorn: Why could we not hav Infidels’ demands 
rinted on a nice sheet in proper form, so as to be framed? 
Would it not be an ornament for our offices, sitting-rooms, and 
parlors? If there has been anything of the kind I am not 
aware of it. It seems to me such might be gotten up at such 
a price that any one could obtain it. Would we not be proud 

to call attention to it? B. D. Evans, M.D. 
[Respectfully referred to the secretary of the League, 


Mr. S. P. Putnam.—Enp. T. 8.] 
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Childe s Lomce. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., lo whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


‘« Between the dark and the daylight 
When the night begins to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour.” 


The Baby. 


Toddle, toddle, waddle, waddle, 
On her little pinky toes; 

Stumble, stumble, trip and tumble— 
That’s the way the baby goes. 


Prattle, prattle, rattle, rattle, 

Little shouts, and little shrieks; 
Tears, with laughter coming after— 
- That’s the way the baby speaks.. 


Playing, toying, still enjoying 
Every sweet that nature givs; 
Waking, sleeping, smiling, weeping— 
That’s the Way the baby livs. 
— Selected. 


A Leaf from My Experience; 
OR, HOW TO BE CHARITABLE. 


I shall say something about charity, and 
point out how we can afford to be kind to those 
who are less fortunately situated than ourselvs, 
and in the end be as well off as others who can- 
not afford to be charitable. I think that as a 
general thing, a kind heart, as we call it, comes 
by inheritance, and we can talk of it, not asa 
virtue, but as a necessity of our nature; at 
least, I prefer to look at itin this way from 
what Iam about to write. I think, however, 
that, like any other thing, it is susceptible of 
cultivation. The more charity you bestow 
upon others, the more will you be inclined to 
be charitable. If you hav been favored with 
a kind heart by nature, so that want or distress 
in others inclines you to assist them, and to do 
so sometimes to your own discomfort, I can 
tell you how to afford it. 

Form a wise resolution to abstain from the 
use of alcoholic drinks as a beverage. Three 
drinks per day for three hundred aud sixty- 
five days will save you thirty-six dollars and 
fifty cents. Use no tobacco nor cigars, as the 
use of three cigars a day will amount to fifty- 
four dollars and seventy-five cents, and few 
tobacco-chewers will devour less than twenty 
pounds a year, or from eight to ten dollars’ 
worth, so that in this we find an amount of 
over one hundred dollars saved on material 
that, in nine times out of ten, is a positiv in- 
jury. If you giv away only one-half that sum, 
in ten years you can buy a home with the 
balance. 

If you hav resolved to save for the purpose 
of giving it away, as necessity may require, 
you will be inclined to be economical in all 
other ways. It is much better to be the dis- 
penser of charity than the recipient of it. 
Therefore be thrifty, so that you may hav some. 
thing to giv. Look out for unscrupulous per- 
sons, who will try to impose on your good 
nature. Giv with a view to do good. It is 
throwing charity away to giv to the unworthy. 

` It is your duty to satisfy yourself that the sub- 
jectis deserving. Never giva penny to get rid 
of a beggar. It is not prudent to giv money to 
those we do not know. Instead of sending 
money to the heathen, seek out the bare-footed 
in your neighborhood, and warm them. It 
costs too much to get your money to the 
heathen. If you giv five dollars, it will gener- 
ally cost four of it to get it to them, and half 
of the balance to furnish the minister's house 
who preaches for them. 

Professional beggars are a nuisance. They 
are as ingenious in inventing lies and tricks to 
deceive you asa man who plays legerdemain. 
When a beggar talks to you, look him or her 
square in the eye, and when they cast their 
eyes down you may be sure they are not inno- 
cent. I hav learned this by experience. It is 
almost as bad to be wnjust to yourself, by giv- 
ing carelessly to unworthy persons, as to take 
what does not belong toyou. The only differ- 
ence is that in the one case you rob yourself, 
and in the other case you rob another. I will 
giv afew illustrations to show what I mean. 

I was at work one day, whena German came 
along, and seeing that I was on a scaffold and 
not easily to be got at, he said in his own lan- 
guage: ‘* Wuilen sie nicht so gute sien mere ein 
bense lo rouse tzu werfen.” That is, in English, 
“Will you be good enough to throw me a 
penny?” ‘‘What wayare you traveling?” said 
I. “To Pottsville,” saidhe. I noticed he had 
a rather red nose, which is often a sign-board 
for a groggery, so I said, ‘‘I fear money would 
do you little good,” as I thought he would use 
it for drink. But he declared by all the holy 
saints that he would not spend it in that way, 
so I tossed him a shilling, for which he held 
up his hands in an attitude of devotion, call- 


Li 
ing down blessings upon my head, and imme- {I passed. 


diately turned upon his heel and walked 
towards the village. 

In a short time it occurred to me that I had 
been sold, and I threw down my tools and fol- 
lowed him.’ He made a bee-line for a tavern, 
which I saw him enter, but he got out again 
before I got there, as he had quite the start of 


me. I inquired of the bartender what he 
wanted. 
« Why,” said he, “he wanted to drink all 


the whisky I hav for two cents! He poured 
out a tumbler brimful, and took it down ata 
gulp.” 

The old fellow was up to it; he got the man 
‘to change the shilling first into pennies, so as 
to pay two of them foradrink. At this rate he 
could make six drinks out of my shilling. The 
regular price then, some forty years ago, was 
three cents a drink. 

I found myself cheated by a lying hypocrit, 
and was getting angry at myself for being 
duped by him, anid so I followed him out, as 
soon as I could, to another place, where I saw 
him enter, intending to giv him a good talking 
to; but on entering he was just getting out, 
having emptied the second tumbler, and paid 
his two cents, or, rather, my two cents. I met 
him just as he was coming out, as happy as a 
lord. He bowed politely, and smiled at me as 
if he was in a perfect state of bliss—‘‘not a 
wave of trouble rolled across his peaceful 
breast,” as the hymn book has it. I opened 
up on him by saying: 

“Which way are you bound ?” 

“Noch Reading,” said he. i 

‘How does it come that you are now going 
to Reading? I thought you started out of 
town in the direction of Pottsville,” said I. 

“Well, so I did,” said he, in his fluent 
German, “but I met a nice young man,” point- 
ing in the direction of the place, ‘who has 
changed my whole program with a shilling. 
It takes little to change my plans. I hav no 
particular object in life but to eat and drink 
when I can get it, and suffer and do without 
it when I can’t get it.” 

There was such a careless and unconcerned 
look about the man, and he seemed go full of 
his kind of enjoyment, that I concluded not to 
reveal myself to him as the nice clever, young 
man whom he had cheated; and so he imme- 
diately changed my program for even less than 
a shilling. 

Another inċident, which occurred somewhat 
later in life, will illustrate what I mean by true 
charity bestowed upon a worthy object. I was 
traveling in the direction of Pittsburgh, via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad line. On the way, I 
happened to sit by the side of a stout, well- 
made German, with whom I engaged in con- 
versation, and found him to be a sober and 
intelligent man, Among other things, he told 
me that he had been in the country about a 
year, endeavoring to find his brother and 
friends, and had got out of money, and was 
obliged to go to laboring to make his way; that 
he had just found out by a letter that they 
were in Hollidaysburg, which is a branch road 


some miles from Altoona, on the Pennsylvania f- 


line. The fare was twenty-five cents, and the 
car left that night. 

“ But I am a little puzzled how to manage,” 
said he. ‘I hav enough to get there, but, in 
case I fail to find my brother, I may be obliged 
to wander about the place in the dark, as I 
shall hav no money left to pay for a lodging, 
and I think I will hav to use what I hav for 
lodging here in Altoond, and walk out to- 
morrow; but I would much rather go on if I 
were certain of finding them to-night.” 

The conversation turned to other matters, 
but I had resolved to make him a happy man. 
So when the car stopped at Altoona, I put my 
hand into my pocket and gave him a gold 
dollar. 

“ Take this,” I said, “and get upon the 
train, and try to find your friends to-night; if 
you cannot, you can lodge and find them in the 
morning.” 

The man was very much astonished at this, 
as I had expressed no concern about his 
troubles. 

“ But,” said he, ‘ how | am I to repay you for 
this kindness? I never saw you before.” 

I said to him: ‘The first man you meet that 
is in as much need of a dollar as you are now, 
if you hav one to spare, just hand him one, 
and that will square the account.” 

He jumped upon his feet and took me by 
the hand with both of his, and said: ‘Mine 
Gott, you American peoples is de besht- 
hearted I never saw pefore! Goot night, 
goot night, my frendt; I never forgets you!” 

I hav never been sorry for that act, because 
I know the object was a worthy one. 

I went to New York city in the winter of 
1856, and my pleasure in looking over the 
great city, with its fine buildings and places of 
resort, was much marred at the distress that 
met me in almost every street through which 


I found, however, that misery 
loved to congregate, so that in some localities 
it was much worse than in others. 

The first day I put my hand into my pocket 
until ail my gmall change was gone, and I re- 
solved that I could not giv any more that day, 
but would provide myself with convenient 
change, so as to giv each object a little the 
next day. But as I was passing along Chat- 
ham street, my eyes met the most appalling 
bit of human misery I had ever beheld. It 
was a very sickly looking woman with scarcely 
enough drapery to cover her person, holding 
in her lap.a poor, shriveled-up baby. The day 
was quite cold, and the whole picture struck 
me with a shock of misery. I was walking 
rapidly at the time, but took in the situation 
at a glance, and every step I took only in- 
creased my misery. After thinking it over for 
a short time, I turned upon my heel and went 
back, and handed the woman a dollar bill. I 
believe I should never hav had any comfort 
while in the city, if I had not done it. 

The next day I provided myself with a 
pocketful of change, and I had no trouble in 
getting rid of it, but one object made an espe- 
cial impression upon me. As I came along 
Wall street, approaching Broadway, I noticed 
a broker's window piled up with heaps of 
coins, forming curious pyramids; bankbills, 
etc., making a grand display of money. On 
the outside, on the stone steps, sat an old 
woman poorly clad, and a girl about thirteen 
years of age, rather good-looking in features. 
She had a small stand of cigars which she of- 
fered to sell me. . I looked at her’stock. She 
said, ‘*O do please buy a few, won’t you? 
mother and I need money.” I found by close 
inspection, that the cigars were stock that had 
been damaged and carefully patched up so as 
to make them salable. I could not help noting 
the contrast—just inside of those. huge glass 
windows lay wealth by the thousands, and on 
the outside was humanity in a starving condi- 
tion! I thought, ‘‘What a pity! here is a nice- 
featured girl just merging into womanhood— 
what must be her temptations to sin in the 
near future, if she is compelled to follow this 
precarious and dangerous employment in life!” 
I needed no cigars; I did not smoke; but the 
condition of that poor mother and child 
brought the tears to my eyes, and I wondered 
why such poverty was permitted. I suppose 
the girl was surprised that I let several large 
tears drop, as I selected the largest coin in my 
pocket and handed it toher. She wanted me 
to take the best of the cigars, but when I said 
I did not use any tobacco, she locked a thou- 
sand thanks and said, “ You are a kind, good 
gentleman, that you are.” And I passed on 


as soon as possible to take’ in other more invit- 


ing pictures of the metropolis; but I am: sure 

I saw enough poverty to sink a city in that one 

day’s promenade. J. R. Perry. 
— m 


Our Puzzle Box. 
“ Seek and ye shall find.” 


1. 
DIAMOND. 
Dedicated to J. K. P. Baker. 
Ye of this grand assembly, 
Come try your luck at this; 
Come forth, put on your thinking cap, 
And solve this out without a miss. 


. A letter near N. R. O. P. 
An animal, boy, or girl you see. f 
. A disordered mass or state of things 
To view a glazier’s diamond brings; 
. A certain dance, yet not a reel. 
. To pay regard, also to feel. 
7. "Tis found in every valentine; 
Perhaps you hay it ere this time. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. H. E. JUERGENS. 


SO CO o 


2. 
CROSS WORD. 


In lake, not in sea; 

In plant, not in tree; 

In north, not in west; 

In good, "not in best; 

In arrow, not in bow; 

In curse, not in woe; 

My whole a kind of carriage. 
Newburgh. ROBERT BERNHEIM. 


: 3. 
A BATCH OF PI's. 


I. Svlei fo tearg enm lla dnimer su 
Ew anc ekam :ou svlei sbieulm 
Dan dprneatig evael dihebn su 
Stnirptoof no het snasd fo emit. 


II. Yjo dan ecnarepmet dan rpseoe 
Msla hte rodo no het detroso eson. 


III. Wnhe yb ghint het sgorf aer reaokgin 
nikled tub a sherot erif, 

Ah, woh noso yeth lal rea lisnet. 
secnelis teh rial. 


Tsuh rutth 
Benny Dicrion. 


ANSWER TO DOUBLE PUZZLE AND DOUBLE PROBLEM 
IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, SEPT. 27, 1884. 

1. LI-me; 2. m-I-L-e; 3. The area of a cir- 
cle two miles in diameter—3.1416 square 
miles; 4. The same area plus 4 square miles 
7.1416 square miles. 


Correspondence. 


THomasron, Conn. 
Miss Susan H. Wrxon: I thought I would. 
write and send you a few puzzles for the Cor- 
ner. I hav not read Tus Trura SEEKER much: 
lately, although I generally read everything E 
can get hold of. I am very much interested. 
in politics nowadays. I am 13 years old and. 
a Democrat to the backbone. You will find. 
the puzzles inclosed with this letter, which. 

you may print if you wish. BENNY DICTION. 


NOW READY! 
THE MAGNIFICENT 


GOLORED 


LITHOGRAPH 


—OF THE— 


D. M. BENNETT MONUMENT. 


PRINTED IN SEVEN COLORS ON THE 
BEST LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
SIZE, 221 x284. 


THE BRONZE MEDALLION 


PRINTS AS LARGE AS A CABINET PHOTOGRAPH, 
THUS GIVING NOT ONLY A PICTURE OF 
THE MONUMENT, BUT AN ACCURATE 


LIKENESS OF D. M. BENNETT. 


The lithograph is designed for fram- 
ing, and will be a treasure for all Lib- - 
erals. 


Sent, postpaid, and securely wrapped, 
to subscribers to the Monument Fund 
for 30 cents; to others, 50 cents. Ad- 
dress this office. 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY, 


Men or Businsss Woo Dip Someruinc Bm- 
sipes Maxine Money. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


BY JAMES PARTON, 


This book contains 400 pages, plainly printed, 
treating of forty-six characters in history who have 
helped the world; together with eight portraits. 
Mr. Parton’s works need ho commendation. They 
are standard. 

PRICE, - . - . . 
address 


$1.25. 
THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR 
CIVILIZATION. 


Form the German of 


MAX NORDAU. 


SEVEN EDITIONS IN SEVEN MONTHS. 
PROHIBITED IN AUSTRIA. 


“ This book is not a book. itis a deed; and those 
who oppose it will prove that they fear it.”’— Vienna 
News. 


Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. For sale at 
this office. 
4ltt 


THE ; 
INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BEING 
LAW, FACTS, SUGGESTIONS, AND RE- 
MARKABLE DIVORCE CASES. 


Four Hundred and Forty Large 
Octavo Pages, 


Price reduced from $2.25 to $1.00. 
4ltf Address this office, 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


ID. M. BENNETT. 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFIOE 


THE TRUTH 


SEEKER, OCTOBER 


1i, 1884 
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-Agents for The Truth Seeker. 


X ABIZONA. 
J.S. Mansfield, Tucson. 
; CALIFORNIA. . 
“Dr. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal. 
a CANADA, 


W. B. Cooke, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto. 
James Foster, Welland, Ont. 

COLORADO. 
M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver. 
S. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denver. 
E. Keith, Animas City. 

CONNECTICUT. 

J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 

ILLINOIS. 
F. F. Follet, 302 State street, Chicago. 

KANSAS. 

Chris. Brown, Burlington. 


B. C. Hussey, Oakfield (Post-office, Smyrna 
Mills). 
MARYLAND. 


Oliver P. Taw, 532 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore, | 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
‘Chas. S. Coburn, 123 Essex street, Lawrence. 
‘Joseph Marsh, Northampton. 
MICHIGAN. 
‘S. D. Moore, Adrian, Box 465. 
A, Atwood, Eaton Rapids. 
MISSOURI. 
Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St. Louis. 
‘Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. 
NEBRASKA. 
‘Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago street, Omaha. 
OREGON. . 
-A. Erwin, Lebanon. 
-B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘George Longford, 25 Otter st., Philadelphia. 
-H. Clay Luse, Waynesburg. 
‘Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila: 
W. F. Schade, 3706 Butler street, Pittsburgh. 
A. M. Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny City. 
P , TENNESSEE. : 
Ferdinand Pfeister, Nashville. 
UTAH. 
James Ashman, Salt Lake City. 
D. F. Keeler, Park City. 
W. F. Reybould, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, Snowville. 
ENGLAND. 
Charles Watts & Co., London. ; 
The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news dealers 
upon application. 


MEDICAL and HYGIENIC WORKS. 
Sold at Tux TRUTH SEEKER Office. 

; Sent on Receipt of Price. 

Trall’s Sexual Physiology. A Scien- 
tific and Popular Exposition of the Funda- 
mental Problems in Sociology. $1. 

What Our Girls Ought to Know. By 
Dr. Mary J. Srupury. Price, $1.00. 

Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure 
of Nervousness. By M.L. Honproox. $1.50. 


- Parturition Without Pain. A Code 


of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-Bearing. Edited by 
M. L. Horsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

By 


The Relations of the Sexes. 
Mrs. E. B. Durrey. Price, $1.00. 


Fruit and Bread. A Natural and Sci- 
entific Diet. By Gustav SCHLICKEYSEN. 
Price, $1.00. 

The Better Way. An Appeal to Men 
in Behalf of Human Culture through a 
Wise: Parentage. By A. E. Newron. Price, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

New Hygienic Cook Book. Contain- 
ing eceipts for Preparing a Hygienic 
Food By Mrs. M. M. Jones, M.D. 30 cts. 

Talks to My Patients. Hints on Get- 
ting. Well and Keeping Well. By Mrs. R. B. 
Guzason, M.D. Price, $1.50. 

Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins. By 
Dio Lewis, M.D. Treating of the Sexual 
Relations in their Higher Aspects. $2.00. 


Prenatal Culture. Being Suggestions 
to Parents. By A. E. Newton. 25 cents. 
Aids to Family Government; or, 
From the Cradle to the School. By BERTHA 

Meyer. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Youth; Its Care and Culture. By J. 


Morrimer GRANVILLE. Price, $1.00, 


Eating for Strength. Including the 
Science of Eating. Five hundred Receipts 
for Wholesome Cookery; One Hundred Ke- 
ceipts for Delicious Drinks; One Hundred 


Ever-Recurring Questions Answered. By 
M. L. Housroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 
Marriage and Parentage. In Their 


Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
in their Bearing on the Producing of Chil- 
dren of Finer Health and Greater Ability. 
By M. L. Horsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


‘Our Girls, and Some of the Things 
They Ought to Know. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. 


- Dr. Foote’s Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense. By E. B. Foors, 
M.D. Price, $1.50. 

` Hand-Book of Health Hints. By E. 
B. Foorn, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


‘Science in Story; Teaches Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 5 vols. in one. 
Price, $2.00; -extra cloth, gold back, 5 vols. 
bound separately, $5.00. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 
Price, 25 cents, 


A 


LADIES’ MAGNETIO JAOKEP. Prce,§$18, 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $1.00. 
GUARAN 
letter or in person free of charge. 


THE EUREKA 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


CURES EVERY FURM OF DISEASE 


WITHOUT MEDICIN. 
THE 


EUREKA MAGNETIC INSOLE 
CURES COLD OR MOIST FEET. 


EVERY PAIR 
TEED. Pamphlets and all information by 
Send 

for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


_ Address all communications to 


DR. L. TENNEY, 


471 West Madison Street, 


Chicago, Ill 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Read the following testimonials, and be convinc3! that our claims are correct in every particular, 


and that your ailments can be eradicated without the uiu of MEDIOIN. 


THE ACME OF PERFEOTION: 


THESE APPLIANCES ARE 


Remarkable Cure of Paralysis in} Neuralgia of the Heart of Six Years 


One Week. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 19, 1882. 

DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: As I feel greatly in- 
debted to you for the benefit I hav received from 
your treatment,‘and the use of your Magnetic ap- 
pliances, I can say without hesitation to those af- 
fiicted as I hav been that the effect was simply mar- 
velous. Two weeks ago I was stricken with paraly- 
sis in my right arm and could not use it at all, but 
after wearing a suit of your MAGNETIO OLOTHING 
for one week, can use it quite as well as ever. I hav 
also been troubled with Dyspepsia and Kidney Com- 
plaint for a number of years, from which I hav suf- 
fered intensely, and, although .doctoring all the 
time, never found but temporary relief. Since put- 
ting on your appliances I hav experienced great 
benefit, and if I improve as rapidly as I hav in the 
past two weeks, will soon be well. I would, there- 
fore, recommend to those suffering as I hav your 


Magnetic appliances as the only means of effecting 


a sure cure. Yours respectfully, 
: WM. H. OLEMMER, 


No. 80 Eastern avenue. 


Remember that the same appliances which will 
effect a cure in a case of Paralysis will at the same 
time eradicate CATARRH or DYSPEPSIA in thesame 
patient. We do not, like the Old School Physician, 
change medicins every day until, after dosing the 
patient almost to death, he may possibly strike 
something (if he is very skilful) that brings relief 
for the time being. 


Standing Cured in Three Weeks. 


SHULLSBURG, WIS., Dec. 11, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY—Dear Sir: After wearing one of 
your MAGNETIC VESTS for about three weeks, I 
was entirely cured of Neuralgia of the Heart and 
Side, which had been a source of misery to me for 
the last six years. Ihad tried numerous remedies 
before without benefit, but as soon as I put on the 
MAGNETIC VEST I got relief instantly. With un- 
bounded gratitude, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BROWN. 


Ladies, read the following testlmony from a lady 
who had been under drug treatment for sight years 
with nervous prostration and female weakness: 


OSBORN, O., Dec. 16, 1882. 
DR. L. TENNEY: Your letter just received; also 
the Clothing on Tuesday last. Fitted perfectly. 
FELT BETTER FROM THE FIRST HOUR I HAD THEM 
ON. Am not joking, and if 1 improve as rapidly as 
I hav since Tuesday, will soon be well. Will report 
Respectfully yours, od. K 


This lady reports herself entirely cured In less 
than six weeks after putting on the garments, and, 
although in bed, unable to get out, when applied, 
she nevertheless was able to ride twenty miles in 
two days after the application. The lady’s name 
can be had upon application at this office, by any- 
one desiring to communicate with her. 


again soon. 


Ladies, read the following testimony from a lady who had been suffering for two years with an Ovar. 
ian Tumor, and who had been told that nothing but the knife would save her life, and the chances 


were as 9 tol 


against recovery. In four months’ time she is perfectly well, and has not taken a dose oi 


medicin since putting on the appliances. Consult us when your physician tells you hecan do nothinog 


for you; it will pay you. 


SHULLSBURG, W18., November 19, 1882. 


DR. L. TENNEY, Dear Sir: About two years ago my health began to fail me; I became nervous, lost all de- 
sire for food, and, in fact, began to fail rapidly, sothat I became alarmed and consulted several physicians 
of St. Louis, at which place I was then stopping,jall of whom declared that I had an Ovarium ? umor, 


and that the only thing that would save my life would be the knife. 


About six months ago I grew rapidly 


worse, and had about made up my mind to take the only course that seemed left to me, and submit to an 


operation, when my attention wascalled to the Eureka Magnotic Appliances. 
will catch ata straw, so did I catch at this faint hope of a cure. 
From the very first I felt invigorated, the tu- 
mor, which had extended entirely across my abdomen, began to 
came less from day to day, until now I am 

in my life. Since putting on the appli- 
ances I hav not taken a single dose of medicin. My bowels, which 
I would therefore 
cheerfully recommend them to anyone suffering as I hav, believing 
that they will do all and more than you Claim for them. 
MBES. MARY J. STEWART. 


your appliances. 


decrease, my pains 
as well as I ever w 


before were constipated, are now regular. 


Gratefully yours, 


Remember that these appliances are not worn next the skin, but 
over the under-garment, and, unlike all other appliances in the 


market, they impart no shocks and leaves no sores. 


PRICE LIST. 


Nerve and Lung Invigorators, - 


Gentlemen’s Belts ee, YE 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, > —- 
Sciatic Appliances,each, - = - 
Leg Holts, each, ae Se 
Knee Caps, each, - . 
Wristlets, each, - . = 
Sleeping Caps, - = - = 
Ladies Jacket. = 8 4 
Gentlemen’s Vests, _ *  « 


Superfine Insoles, - - - 


Children’s garments upon application. 


As a drowning man 
Four months ago I purchased a suit, of 


I remain, 


$ 6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5 00 
4,00 
3.00 
1.50 
4.00 

18.00 
15.00 
1.00 


Any of the above garments sent to any address upon receipt of price, and we will return the money 
if they are Not as represented in every respect. Ifyou are uncertaln as to what would best suit your case 
send us word stating symptoms, and we will advise you what would be best sulted to treat you. While our 
appliances are offered at less than one-third of what others are selling worthless appliances for, yet we will 
guarantee that the magneticquality isa hundred fold superior to any other appliance ever offered the 
public, and will outlast the garments themselvs. Every magnet is put through a particular process, and 
hav raised five times their own weight six months after being magnetized, while not a single appliance 
in the market will attract the smallest particle of iron, the majority of such worthless appliances having 
so-called magnets made of material no better than hoop-iron, and not capable of retaining magnetism for a 
moment. All of our garments are made from the very best material for the purpose, and will outlast any 
and ail other garments now before the public. Every magnet is arranged in the garments upon sctenitfir 
principles, and not haphazard as in all the others. We offer you therefore 


The Only Scientific Magnetic Appliance Ever Constructed. 


And challenge comparison with any of the so-called magnetic garments now offered under that head. A! 
the same time the application of labor-saving machinery in our manufacture enables us to offer them 


wot ONE-THIRD THE PRICE HERETOFORE CHARGED, 


So that we cansay with truth, None are so poor that they cannot procure them, being but a trifie higher 
than ordinary clothing. a 

Remember that we are offering you the cheapest and best magnetic appliances in the market, and if 
upon receiving the garments they do not meet your expectation, return them at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 


Ladies’ Abdominal Jackets and Gentlemen’s Vests are made to 
order, and a fit guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


4G dvtene for further tioformaticp, DR. L. TENNEY, 
471 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


Liberal Meetings. 


Leagues and Liberal and Sptritualistic Societies in the 

mited States and Canada meeting regularly, can hav no 
tices of their meetings published in this column free if the 
officers will send them to us.) ë 


MICHIGAN. 


Mouskucon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o'clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 

OHIO. 

CLEVELAND.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 P.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 


MAINE 


Porruanp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb.has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
p.m. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 

Portianp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o'clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 


mission free. 
WISCONSIN. 


Mu.wavxer.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at 7:30 o'clock, 
at Fraternity Hall, 216 Grand avenue. Lect- 
ures and free discussions on all popular 
topics. Admittance free. Public cordially 


invited. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The ‘‘ Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Attoona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 18th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

Braprorpv.—The Bradford Liberal Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m. at their hall in 
Pemberton block. The club has a very choice 
library. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
i Tsuru Srxer and Liberal books for 
sale. 

Pirrspurcu.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except dvring the Months of July 
and August) at 30 slock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
tollowed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newarx.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readirgs, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all p.esent are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
‘aken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 
i CANADA. 

Toronto.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Montreau.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 

Azsany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3p.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New York Crry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
at 220 East 15th st. ‘The American Spirit- 
aalist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street. The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited. —Arcanum’ Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 P.M. 

Brooxixyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale. The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o’clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale. The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. —— The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public cordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 p.m, 
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Literature. 


New Books. 


CAPTAINS or INDUSTRY; .or, Men of Business 
Who Did Something besides Making 
Money. A Book for Young Americans. 
By James Parton. 400 pp. Price $1.25. 
Address THe TRUTH SEEKER office. 


This is the sort of book that one takes up 
with the impression that he has before him 
something worth reading,.and lays it down 
under conviction, regretful only that the end 
has been reached. Mr. Parton is one of our 
great men. He is as good a historian as Ban- 
croft, without any of Bancroft’s religious cant 
or bias. He is as good a writer as Washington 
Irving—as pleasing, and, of the two, the more 
vigorous. 

The present volume, as its title indicates, is 
written for the youth of this country, but will 
be read with profit by all. Forty-six characters 
in history are dealt with according to their 
merits, and Mr. Parton finds much to commend 
in all of them. Some of these men hav not 
before been mentioned by the historian, yet 
they are the men who, in the capacity in which 
they, by choice or chance, made themselvs 
great, hav to some extent altered the destiny 
of nations for the better. They hav set ex- 
amples for others, and their labors turned 
the world ahead. - He deals with pioneers 
and farmers, with engineers and mechanics, 
with clockmakers and bridgebuiiders,. with 
printers and editors, with philanthropists 
and inventors, with booksellers, housebuilders, 
and financiers. There is Ichabod Washburn, 
who showed the world how to make wire; El- 
ihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith; Chauncey 
Jerome, who made it possible for every family 
to hav a clock; Peter Faneuil, the builder of 
Faneuil Hall; Edward Coles, the man who set 
his slaves free, and tried to ‘make them inde- 
pendent; Myron Holley, gardener and gentle- 
man; Robert Owen, the philanthropist, whose 
only fault before the world was that he placed 
the Christian superstition among the others; 
Gerritt Smith, the free-hearted and honest; 
Horace Greeley, the greatest of editors; Peter 
Cooper, one of the best of men; Rowland Hill, 
the father of cheap postage; the Marquis of 
Worcester (not mentioned in history), the in- 
ventor of the steam engin; and Moses Monte- 
fiore, the Jew and the benefactor of his race. 
The histories of all these men, and the many 
others, it is useful to know. It is entertaining 
to read them as written by Mr. Parton. 

Perhaps the most touching sketch is that of 
Wonderful Walker, the English preacher, em- 
balmed in verse by Wordsworth and described 
by him in prose. This man seems to hav been 
firm in the faith that his first duty was to pro. 
vide for and educate hischildren. To this end 
he labored as schoolmaster, notary, convey- 
ancer, appraiser, arbitrator, and farmer, as 
well as shoemaker, weaver, and spinner. Yet 
all these, together with the sort of preaching 
which he was enabled to do on Sundays, 
yielded him barely $120 a year. On that pay, 
however, he raised a fine family, gave his sons 
college learning, and left a handsome sum be- 
hind. When he was past ninety years, his 
good wife died, and was borne to the grave by 
three of her daughters and one granddaughter. 
The old man was almost blind, but, says Mr. 
Parton, he felt about when the corpse was 
lifted until he got hold of a cloth that was 
fastened to the coffin, and thus as one of the 
bearers he entered the church where she was 
to be buried. Though he continued preaching, 
he sensibly drooped after the loss of his wife. 
His voice faltered as he preached. Not the 
‘love of God, nor the hope of heaven, could 
sustain him as he looked at the seat in which 
she had sat, and where he had watched her 
kind and beautiful face for more than sixty 
years. He could not pass her grave without 
tears. ‘One night, in his ninety-fourth year, 
he tottered upon his daughters arm, as his 
custom was, to the door, to look out for a mo- 
ment upon the sky, ‘ How clear,’ said he, ‘the 
moon shines to-night.’ In the*course of that 
night he passed peacefully away. Of all the 
men of whom I hay ever read,” concludes the 
biographer, ‘‘ this man, I think, was the most 
virtuous and the most fortunate.” We hav no 
ministers in our day like Wonderful Walker. 
„He was out of place among the clergy of even 
a hundred and fifty years ago. 

This book contains eight portraits, among 
them those of Peter Cooper, Gerritt Smith, 
and Myron Holley. . Of the last, the Hon. 
Elizar Wright has written a biography, from 
which Mr. Parton quotes briefly. Little is 
known of him to general history, but he was, 
nevertheless, a noble and excellent man. 

Characteristically of Mr. Parton’s writings, 


“ Captains of Industry” deals in perfect fair- 


ness with all, but it has no words of laudation 


for those misguided enthusiasts who hav grown 


TRAVELS FROM FAITH TO REASON. 


faith, and traveling towards the Palestine of 
freedom and of reason, Capt. Adams must 
needs hay made great sacrifices. 
lose caste with his former religious associates. 
He would be reproached for putting contempt 
upon the religion of his sainted father. 
would be charged with adopting principles 
which must necessarily lead to bad morals— 
for this is now the trump card played by the pul- 
piteers in their game of deceiving the people. 
And his salvation. would not only be imperiled 
by his lapse from orthodoxy, but his damna- 
tion would be irreversibly sealed. Yet, not- 
withstanding all these strong ties which held 
him where he was, such was the force of truth 
upon his mind, that, like an ancient glacier 
plowing its way through a mountain, he, 
slowly but surely, made his way to the land of 
reason. 
has not only secured hig own self-respect, 
which is the pearl of great price to every man, 
but he has secured also the secret admiration 
of those he has left behind him, as an honest 
and conscientious man. 
by the stuff of old falsehood, because it is still 
fashionable and profitable, secretly, but really, 
honor such as, at all sacrifices, follow where 
truth leads. 


in so kind a spirit, that it is admirably adapted 
to assist those in the church who are just be- 
ginning to rub their eyes open and to see some 
glimmering of the light of truth. His method 
is not the heroic one of the fiery iconoclast, 
who gets after the saints cum pitchforico. 


“ virtuous ” in their old age and made a sacrifice 


to God of the-devil’s leavings; that is, those 


who hav endowed societies with money to build 
churches, or churches already built with funds 


‘| to rear steeples upon them. These men are 


not the captains of industry. Men who gain 


money by industry do not spend it in that way. 


We know of no biography written for the 


young which we can so unreservedly recom- 


mend to the perusal of our youthful readers as 
“ Captains of Industry.” 


By Captain 


R. C. Adams. Price, $1.25. Address THE 


TRUTH SEEKER office. 
When a man who was born and brought up 


in the atmosphere of an intense evangelical 
religion, on coming to the maturity of his pow- 
ers, throws it all overboard, and accepts the 
guidance of reason and experience alone, it is 
interesting to learn what induced the first 
doubt; how he got fairly on the track of-inves- 
tigation, and how he progressed ; passing 
milestone after milestone of his lonely way, 
until he arrived at the place of his destination, 
a thorough Freethinker. 
Capt. Adams, in the beautifully printed book: 
which has lately come from the press, entitled 
“Travels from Faith to Reason.” 


All this is shown by 


Natural-born Egyptians in the world of 


mind, having been brought up from childhood 
on leeks, onions, and garlic, together with fish, 
cucumbers, and melons, become attached to 
such diet. 
captivity in Egypt, became so used to it that, 
when they got into the promised land of 
Canaan, where manna and quails lay around 
at their tent doors, they longed for ‘this food 
(See Num. xi, 5) as fondly as a Virginian 
traveling in England, and sitting down to a 
dinner of roast beef and mustard, turns up his 
nose at it, and longs for the johnny-cake of his 
youth, baked in the ashes by old black Susan. 
Yet I suspect that if a captiv Hebrew had only 
had a chance to taste of the grapes of Eshkol, 
and of fat barbecued quails, with manna from 
heaven as a dessert, he would hav preferred it 
to the fare mentioned in the passage I hav 
quoted from the Bible. 
environments she threw around him in the 
house of his bondage, made him conform his 
taste to his Egyptian diet, so that when he got 
into a country where his circumstances were 
bettered, he still hankered after the onions and 
garlic of his childhood. 


Even the Hebrews, during their 


But natufe, by the 


In leaving the land of bondage and blind 


He would 


He 


One thing, however, is certain—he 


Even those who stand 


Capt. Adams’s book is written so plainly, and 


He 
does not, like Paul, catch his Christian readers 
with guile, but frankly, yet tenderly, leads 
them out of the dark in such a way as to in- 
spire them with confidence in his?guidance. 
Towards the close of his work, where he treats 
of “The Church and Its Work,” and the “De- 
cline of the Ministry,” if you get near enough 
to the captain you may detect the smell of gar- 
lic on his breath, where he speaks so hopefully 
of the church of the future. One would sup- 
pose that as his childhood and his youth had 
been blighted by this false religion, and his 
manhood made a fool of for years, he would 
hav cursed it, as other liberated souls hav 
done, as a nuisance upon the earth, and a 
mountainous obstacle in the way of the world’s 
civilization. But his filial feeling to the church 
that was once his mother abides with him still, 
and he entertains the pleasing hope that good 


may ultimately be evolved from this prolific 
source of evil. 

Every Liberal League should hav several 
copies of this book in its library, to hand 
around among the church people who could 
not endure anything more pungent; for while 
its facts and arguments are as hard as ada- 
mant, its spirit is so gentle and nurse-like that 
no churchman can possibly be: offended at it. 
And if you take but one grape from a cluster 
of Eshkol, and press its juice upon the lips of 
an intelligent churchman, so that he assuredly 
tastes its flavor, it will awaken in him a thirst 
for more that will never be quenched, till, like 
Capt. Adams, he migrates to the land where 
this delicious fruit grows in all its rich abun- 
dance. . A. B. B. 

` Enon Valley, Pa. 


€ WAIFS AND WANDERINGS.” 

As novelist, poet, orator, philosopher, and 
friend, I hav long held Samuel P. Putnam in 
high esteem. 

In the realm of fiction he has been an indus- 
trious worker. Scarcely a year rolls round 
without a novel from his pen. ‘‘ Waifs and 
Wanderings” is his latest and best perform- 
ance. In the conception of the plot, in the 
literary execujion, and above all, in the unfold- 


ment of grand moral truths, Mr. Putnam: 


evinces in this work both genius and talent. 
The battle scene in which Columbus heroically 
strives and dies is as fine a piece of word paint- 
ing as can be found in our language. 

Mr. Putnam’s novels ought to hav an exten- 
siv circulation, The Americans are largely a 
novel-reading people, and with such works as 
his, Liberals can reach a class that can be 
reached in no other way. One of the most 
potent factors in the anti-slavery reform was a 
novel, and fiction is a factor that should not 
be ignored in the reforms before us. There 
are a thousand public libraries in our land 
where ‘‘Golden Throne” and ‘“ Waifs and 
Wanderings” could be placed with great ad- 
vantage to our cause. J. E. REMSBURG. 


I hav just read ‘‘ Waifs and Wanderings,” 
by Samuel P. Putnam. I am glad that 
amongst the Liberal writers there is one who 
can write so simple and wholesome a story. 
The very defects of the book seem to be the 
result of a simple frankness that scorns pre- 
tense. ‘‘Do well the duty that lies at hand, 
and perchance you will discover to-morrow 
that you are a hero,” is well woven in with the 
fear of poor Cupples on picket duty and on 
battle-field; and if Mr. Putnam tends well the 
spark of genius within himself, it is not un- 
likely that the same fate may overtake him in 
the field of literature, or on the skirmish line 
of Liberal thought. 

Mr. Putnam’s dry fun and good-natured 
irony pop up on all sides, and his occasional 
shrewd thrusts at theology, or at worldly wis- 
dom and selfishness, are neat and effectiv. 

In the early part of the book it. seemed to 
me 2 little as if Mr. Putnam dealt with woman 
too much upon the conventional theory that 
she is a convenient target at which to shoot 
sharp little sayings about peevishness, extrav- 
agance, and all the other frailties commonly 
enjoyed by vulgar humanity, but usually de- 
nominated feminin. 

In fact, there were a few little passages about 
girl babies that struck me as truly Chinese in 
their tone. But the writer reformed before he 
got through, and quite outdid himself in his 
enthusiasm for Amy and her daughter. So, 
after all, I suppose the early thrusts were in- 
tended in a purely Pickwickian sense, and, as 
Narcisse might say, were ‘‘only his little 
irony.” Be this as it may, we welcome Mr. 
Putnam’s frank, cheery, honest little book, and 
trust he may giv us others as wholesome. 

HELEN H. GARDENER. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 29, 1884. 


This excellent book needs no word of rec- 
ommendation to anyone who has read Mr. 
Putnam’s “ Golden Throne,” or “ Gottlieb’s 
Heaven.” Those who know our author’s 
power of describing the real and the actual, 
precisely as it appears, will not be disappointed 
in this gem of history, ‘‘ Waifs and Wander- 
ings,” for it is more history than romance. 

Only those who hav been on the battle-field 
for years, and hav seen the true inwardness of 
slavery as it was, could so vividly portray the 
trials of a white slave, with a taint of black 
blood in her veins; a noble, true woman, 
lawfully married to her master’s son, and yet 
claimed and held by that owner in spite of 
the husband’s superior rights; how her child 
and his child was taken from them by lew, and 
claimed as property by its own grandfather. 

In this book you hav a whole epitome of the 
war, and of slavery as a divine institution, and 
a lawful one, too, and of the grand struggle 
for liberty, freedom, and equality. You wit- 
ness the quondam slave and her child becom- 


ing grand, true, and noble women, and finally 
see the ending in happiness, peace, and a re- 
united family love. You see thelastof slavery 
in the United States, and I hope and trust the 
last also of war and war’s terrible strifes and 
sufferings. Surely, if ever, we should now 
hav reached the era where all differings can 
be settled by arbitration, by reason and judg- 
ment. 

This book is one step—and a. very important 
one, too—toward the coming era of the aboli- 
tion of physical punishment and: mental . 
slavery. Only fifty cents is à little price for 
so fascinating and valuable a compendium. 
ELMINA, 


THE MORMON QUESTION. BY J. W. STILLMAN. 

I hav just read an address by Mr. Stillman, 
delivered in Boston Feb. 12th, on “The Mor- ` 
mon Question.” While I think he conclusivly 
shows that the Constitution confers no right 
upon Congress to make laws for the territories 


.| upon such a question as this, and in direct op- 


position to the wishes of the people of said 
territories, he also proves that the peculiar 
tenets of Mormonism should be considered as 
a part of their religion, and as such the gov- 
ernment of the United States has nothing to 
do with it, and no right to make laws concern- 
ing it, or hindering its believers from worship- 
ing according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. Ifa man firmly believes he is to at- 
tain to a greater spirituality by having six real 
wives, and sixty legitimate children, than he 
would by having one lawful wife and two or 
three lawful children, and as many other 
liaisons and happen-so children as he chooses, 
shall he not be allowed to do so, if his educa- 
tion, environment, and heredity impel him? If ; 
not, why do we take as a guide for our Chris- 
tian government a book that sets before us 
such examples as David and Solomon, with 
their many wives and concubines ? or Paul and 
Jesus, with their freedom from all bonds and 
restrictions in this line, and their probable 
secret relations, sexually? While recommend- 
ing to you a careful perusal of Mr. Stillman’s ` 
forcible address, I would say that only educa- . 
tion and the perfect equality of woman with 
man everywhere will kill Mormonism, prosti- 
tution, and other sexual evils. Christians 
Christianize heathen by settling among them 
and showing them by precept and example the 
superiority of civilization. over savagism, of 
education over ignorance. It is not the the- 
ology that converts, but the intellectual su- 
periority. Outsiders, by flocking into the 
Mormon strongholds, and sending books and 
papers that Liberalize, and showing the ad- 
vantages of monogamic relations, will do more 
and better work than lawful interference can 
possibly do. 

How many, think you, of those men who 
clamor against plural wives would not to-day 
like to bring home some young and pretty girl 
as wife No. 2, if social law and custom sanc- 
tioned it? Woman must claim the same 
rights as man before Mormonism will become. 
extinct. If he is free to hav four wives, she 
must be free to hav four husbands. 

ELMINA. 


GOOD WOODS FOR ELMINA AND HER BOOK. 

Mr. William Sisson, of Port Hope, Canada, 
says: ‘I hav just been reading Elmina’s sketch ` 
of the great show held in the city of Snowville, 
beyond the mountains in Virginia. Allow me 
to congratulate her upon her rare. tact and 
talent as a descriptiv writer. She tells about 
the dress of the wealthy, and the well-to-do, 
and the poor fellows that worked for the show 
money, and in fact about the wholy thing, more 
precisely than I could hav done it in two whole 
sheets of foolscap paper, had I been there to 
see it.” 


I hav received and read Elmina’s ‘‘ Darwins,” 
and think it very good. Weneed a great many 


Darwins. J. W. COUDERY. 
Lincoln, Ohio. 
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Gems of Ghought. 


WHAT a mistake it is to think that God is pleased 
with our making ourselys wretched, to think that he 
is made happy by our making ourselvs miserable, 
and that to secure happiness in the world to come, 
We must make ourselvs as unhappy as possible in 
this! J enroll myself as one who will be as cheerful 
as possible in this life, with an equal chance for good 
cheer in another life, if there is one. As ‘‘a bird in 
hand is worth two in the bush,” so happiness now is 
far more valuable to us than the promis of it a thou- 
sand years hence, in some other place of abode. 
There is no better way to be always happy than to 
secure happiness in the present. If we take the 
means to be happy in the now and not defer it till 
the future, We May always hav happiness. Whereas, 
if we make ourselvs unhappy now with the expecta- 
tion of being very happy in consequence at some in- 
definit time in the future, we hay no positiv assur- 
ance of happiness at all.—D. Af. Bennett's Infidel 
Abroad. 

THE idea of God having inspired four different 
men to write a history of the same transactions—or 
rather of many different men having undertaken to 
write such a history, of whom God inspired four only 
to write correctly, leaving the others to their own 
unaided resources, and giving us no test by which 
to distinguish the inspired from the uninspired— 
certainly appears self-confuting and anything but 
natural. if the accounts of the same transactions 
agree, where was the necessity for More than one? 
If they differ (as they notoriously do), it is certain 
that only one can be inspired; and which is that 
one ?— W. R, Greg. 

DID not the minds of the apostles retain some er: 
rors long after they had been gifted with supernat- 
ural powers? Did they not believe in demons occu- 
pying the bodies of men anà swine? Did they not 

“expect Ohrist to assume a wordly sway? Did not 
their master strongly rebuke the moral notions and 
‘feelings of two of them, who were for calling down 
fire from heaven on an offending village? It is often 
said that When a man’s asseveration of his infalli- 
bility is combined with the support of miracles, his 
A inspiretion is satisfactorily proved; and this state: 
ment is made on the assumption that God would 
never confer supernatural power on one who could 
be guilty of a falsehood. What then are we to say 
respecting Judas and Peter, both of whom had been 
furnished with the gifts of miracle and employed 
them during a mission planned by Christ, and of 
whom, nevertheless, one became the Traitor of the 
garden, and the other uttered against his Lord three 
falsehoods in one hour ?—Martineawu’s Rationale of Re- 
ligious Inquiry. 


WE hay, in the following inquiry, attempted to 
throw some light upon subjects from which uncet- 
tainty has, hitherto, deterred the wise, and obscurity 
the ignorant. Happy, if wecan unite the boundaries 
of the different species of philosophy by reconciling 
profound inquiry with clearness, and truth with 
novelty; and still more happy if, reasoning in this 
easy Manner, we can undermine the foundations of 
an abstruse philosophy, which seems, hitherto, to 
hav served only as a shelter to superstition, and a 
cover to absurdity-and error.—Hume’s Inquiry Concern- 
ing the Human. Understanding. 


IT is as natural io die as to be born; and to a little 
infant the one is ag painful asthe other. He that 
dies in an earnest pursuit, is like one that is wounded 
in hot blood ; who, for the time, scarce feels the hurt; 
and, therefore, @ mind fixed and bent upon some 
link that is good, doth avert the dolors of--death. 
—Bacon’s Essays. One was saying that his great- 
grandfather, and grandfather, and father died at 
sea; and said another that heard him, ‘‘AnI were 
as you, I would never come atsea.” “Why,” saith 
he, *‘ where did your great-grandfather, and grand- 
father, and father die?” He answered, “ Where but 
in their beds?’ Saith the other, “An I were as you, 
I would never come to bed.'’—Bacon's Apothegms. 


OF all aprons, the must puzzling to me hitherto 
has been the Episcopal or Cassock. Wherein consists 
the usefulness of this apron? The overseer (£pisco- 
pus, or bishop) of souls, I notice, has tucked in the 
corner of it, as if his day’s work was done; what 
does hg shadow forth thereby, eto. ?—Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus. 


NAPOLEON crossed the Alps with scarcely the ‘loss 
of a man, while Hannibal left behind him nearly hait |€ 
his army. Yet Napoleon was not a greater man than 
Hannibal, nor was his enterprise conducted with 
greater ability. Three things we ought to learn 
from history; one, that we are not in ourselvs supe- 
rior to our fathers; another, that we are shamefully 
and monstrously inferior to them, if we do not ad- 
vance beyond them.—Dr. Arnold. 


Fox ourselvs, We own that we do not understand 
the common phrase—so often applied to Charles the 
First—a good man but a bad king. Wecan as easily 
conceive a good Man and unnatural father, or a good 
man and a treacherous friend. We cannot, in esti- 
mating the character of an individual, leave out of 
consideration his conduct in the ‘most important of 
all human relations; avd tf, in that relation, we find 
him to hay been selfish, cruel, and deceitful, we 
shall take the liberty to call him a bad man, in spite 
of all his temperance at table and all his regularity 
at chapel.— Macaulay's Milton. 


IN everything, I wot, there lies measure; 
For though a man forbid al! drunkenness, 
He biddeth not that every creature 

Be drinkless altogether, as I guess.— Chaucer. 
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_ THE Newark Advertiser did it in this way: “Boru 
to the wife of Amos Josephs, a daughter—twins.” 
The inference is that full returns were not in when 
the first part of the notice was set up. 


IT is wrong to allow one’s business prejudices to 
get mixed up with religion. We hav just heard of a 
shoemaker in the northern part of the state who 
Will not attend a church in which the clergyman 
does not pray on his feet, in order that his boots may 
sooner. or later need half-soling. According to this 
style of preference, we imagin the summer-resort 
bating: masters ate all Baptists. 

TAE DECLINING YEAR. 
October’s here, the golden summer’s gone, Š 
A hazy veil hangs round the silent wood 
Wherein the partridge drums upon the béech. 
Among the cat-tails in the distant marsh 


_| I hear the loon:and eke the piping quail, 
‘| Whose sweet “ Bob White’ ” proclaims the autumn’ B 


here. 


No more the, rose is rocking 
Within the quiet lea; `. 

Our last year’s tile we'ře blocking 
To save the needed YV.: 
The songster off the tree 

The happy sportsman’s knocking. 


ee Ss 


The hotel clerk, never glummer, 
- Put’s up his diamona stud; 
The beauties of the summer ~ t 
Are now upon the scud; x 
And rapturously bud, 
. The visions of the plumber. 


7 Then pack away the flannel 
Clothing we used to wear, 
And back against the panel, 
Tip-tilt the easy-chair, ` 
And we'll forget all care 
Before the glowing cannel. 


Sitting upon this old rail-fence, I see 

That noisy pirate of the air, the crow, 

Circle above the fields of ripening corn. “ 

I also hear the laugh—the merry laugh 

-Of some small nutting party in the woods, 

And almost hear the nuts come pattering down 
Upon the ground before their eager eyes. 

I see the orchard where the robins built 

Their cosy nests, and sweetened all the spring 

With dainty love songs on the swinging branch. 
But they are gene, and withered are the nests, 

And every wind sighs sadly through the limbs, 
As through the balls of some deserted house. 


Pi 


No more the humming-hird serenely hums, 
And all around the waving lily curves; — 

No more the grass-blade, held between his thumbs, 
The urchin blows to shatter all our nerves, — 


No more the snowy lambkin, rapture-full, 
With his hind legs the highest fence-rail hits; 
No more, no more the inquisitiv Durham bull. 
About yon garden likea swallow ana. 


No more the katydid exhausts ita jaw” 7 5 
Among the vines where fire-flies used to flash; ` 
Ro more we slap our noses till they’re raw, 
In hopes the a a* musketo for to smash. 


Nor more the pala h head feels the ‘puzsing fiy, 
No more therobin in the tree-top toots, 
No more before the can the seared Ki-y1. 
Like summer lightning down the highway scoots. 


‘Tis sweet to listen to the sounding flail, 

’Tis sweet to listen to the woodman’s ax— 

I love to hear all sounds of busy life. 

The hum of bees around a summer hive | 

Is soothing to my ear as is the brook 

That ripples through the field in sunny June, 
On golden mornings when the bobolink ~ 
Sings out his heart above the clover blooms. 
The grapes hang thick in purple clustérs now; 
Outside, the apples dry upon a board, 

And promis giv of Many pies to come 

When winter shrieks across the empty flelds, ` 
Upon the shelt—the fragrant pantry shelf— 
The pumpkin pie is rlpe for anxious eyes 

And hungry mouths to fondly contemplate. 


abe 


By the wall the sumach’s nodding, 
And the farmer's homeward pioaaing, 
To his tea, 
And the little boy is grinning, 
As he goes serenely shinning 
Up the tree. 


While the quail about is hopping, 
And the mellow fruit is dropping 
` From the bough, 
_ And the trees their leaves are shedding, 
And they make delighiful bedding 
For the cow. 


Chilly winds the rose-leaves scatter, 
And the chestnuts gaily patter 
On the sod, 
Where Matilda's idty stretching 
On the russet mosses, sketching 
Golden-rod. ` 


While the breezes sad airs waken 
All around the nest forsaken 
On the limb, 
And the bee forgets the lily, 
And the day is far too chilly 
For a swim. 


While the wiid bird stops his singing, 

And for Georgia goes a-winging 
From the grove, 

Let me homeward go a-footing, 

And get right to work to putting 

i ‘Up the stove. 


The twilight’s purple’s melting into lead, 
And on the topmost limb the turkey sleeps; 
Across the darkening wold the farmer comes; 
Upon the hill-top smiles the harvest moon; 
The breeze sighs through the banners of the corn; 
The airissharp. Come, Vivian, let us go. 

—R. K. Munkittrick in Puck, 
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lotes and Clipyings. 


Jonn Boaím went to a revival meeting, got 
excited, and in thirty minutes was a raving 
‘maniac, Religion will sometimes hay that 
effect.on a man. 


A TENNESSEE paper says: “Last Sunday, 
Nashville’s pulpits thundered against the non- 
observance of Sunday in that city, but in the 
afternoon six thousand people: attended a 
base-ball game.” 


Dunine a recent thunder Sower the spire of 
a Catholic’ cathedral was struck by lightning 
and the cross on top was completely shattered. 
He who holds the lightning in his hand must 
hav dropped this bolt inadvertently. 


Tus most recent.addition to lachrymal verse 
is from a New Hampshire paper. Its poetical 
excellence ıs not its main feature, but its the. 
ology is. probably sound, The ee reads 
as follows: 

“Little Johnny he has left us, . 

And of joy he has bereft us; 

For his soul has took its fly : 
To-upper, better worlds on high.”- 


CarHotic ignorance and superstition hay 
rendered very difficult the task of fighting the 
cholera in Italy. Last month, at Pesciano, a 

` small village in Calabria, shots were fired from 
the windows of some of ‘the houses in order to 

` keep off the supposed distributors of the chol- 
.era poison. A small body of carabineers was 
consequently sent there, but they were re- 
ceived with volleys of'stones and shots, so that 
‘the men were obliged to use their firearms in 
self-defense, 


GenTLENESS is better than goatinses. “ You 
.boys-ought-to~be kind to your little sisters, k 
said a Western Sunday-school superintendent, 
“ I once knew a bad boy who struck his little 
sister a blow over the eye. She did not resent 
_the blow immediately, but in a short time, with 
the word forgivness on her lips, she rose up 
and hit him over the head with à rolling-pin, 
so that he couldn’t go to Sunday-school for 
more than a month on account of not being 
able to put his best hat on,” 


Tux silence of Col. Bob Ingersoll is surpris- 
ing, but there is a reason for it. Suppose he 
should one of these days take a notion that he 
has trained long enough with the scribes and 
hypocrits and pharisees of the Republican 
party, with monopolists and hunkers and mug- 
wumps, and should make up his mind as But- 
ler has to take a census of his friends. We 
shall hay more to say about this next week. 
There are more presidential elections coming 
and we hav a curious fancy that we see Bob In- 
gersoll coming too.— Winsted (Conn. ) Press. 


Mr, BrxouEr’s citation of Cleveland’s im- 
morality as a “ warning” to young men moves 
W. P. Hall to tell this story in the Chicago 
Tribune: “I once lived in Missouri. There 
was a negro preacher in our village who was 
brought before his congregation-@harged with 
being on more intimate terms with some of the 
colored sisters than Was consistent with his 

. profession. It was a clear case, ‘The proof of 
bis guilt was positiv, so the Rev. J. Wesley 
Jones took ‘high moral ground ’ in his defense, 
and said that he did it as ‘a wannin’ to his 
flock; to let the sisters know that they couldn’t 

` flirt around dis lamb of God with impunity,’ 
and he was acquitted.” 


Tue timely interference of policemen this 
` afternoon, says an October 3d dispatch from 
‘Erie, prevented a tragic result of the insane 
vagaries of Leo Schraeck and his wife Fran- 
cisca. This couple, devout Catholics, lost all 
their money in the defunct Erie County Sav- 
ings Bank, which was recently robbed by its 
officers. A friend, John Flick, who came from 
Bavaria, also suffered loss. The three after- 
ward united in a season of fasting and prayer, 
which was continued so long as to completely 
destroy their reason through exhaustion and 
excitement, Acting on the advice of an angel, 
they buried all their household goods, and 
when found by the.police Flick and Mrs. 
Schraeck were preparing Leo Schraeck for 
- grucifixion after the manner of Christ’s death, 


~ 


| mons. 


to which he had consented. Flick escaped, 
but Mr. and Mrs. Schraeck were placed, in 
close confinement, Their household goods 
hay been found buried in a grave, which was 
prepared for Schraeck. The bittter feeling 
against the bank officials has been: re-kindled 


‘by this episode. 


Onze of the newest and latest things from 
“the cloth” is told by a leading Hartford di- 
vine, A parishioner, as the story goes, was 
nearing the end, and his friends thought he 
ought. to see a minister. The clergyman was 
sent for, and promptly responded to the sum- 
As soon as the sick man saw him he 
commenced telling him of his sufferings, and 
the hopelessness of his getting well. ‘I’m all 
broke up,” he said. ‘‘ Everything’s gone back 
on me, and I don’t think Ill liv long.” ‘But 
you must call on the Lord,” replied the spirit- 
ual adviser. ‘‘Oh,” persisted the sick man, 
“Im old and feeble, and used up—all broke 
up, sir, and don’t get out to call on anybody.” 


In one of her recent lectures at [Boston, 


` | Emerson being the theme, Mrs, E. D. Cheney 


relates the following as having come, directly 
from Governor Andrews, of whom the words 
were spoken. Father Taylor was the famous 
sailor preacher, and was known to and appre- 
ciated by Emerson: ‘‘Mr. Emerson,” said 
Father Taylor to Governor Andrews, “‘is one 
of the sweetest creatures God ever made, But 
there is a screw loose in the machinery some- 
where. Where I cannot tell, for I never heard 
it jar. He must go to heaven when he dies; 
for if he went to hell the devil would not know 
what to do with him. But still, he knows no 
mote of the religion of the New Testament 
than Balaam’s ass aid of the principles of the 
Hebrew grammar.” 

T. W. Wess writes to Notes, and. Queries: 
The little church of Crasswall,'in Hereford. 
sltire, close to the site of a Cistercian abbey of 
that name, and lying under the great wall of 
the Hatrel or Black Mountains, which form the 
western frontier of Wales, has recently been 
restored by the incumbent, Rey. C. L. Eagles, 
to whom J am indebted for the following illus- 
tration of the ancient state of ecclesiastical 
affairs in that very remote neighborhood: “On 
the north side of the church is an old cockpit; 
an old man who died in 1869, aged ninety-six, 
told me he had been at many a cock-fight there. 
‘People did come from all parts, and after 
sarvize did fight the cocks. Ah! People did 
come to church in them days.' There were 
stands of ginger-bread at the time of fighting, 
and people came from Clifford, Dorstone, the 
Hay, and even Talgarth, a little town nine 
miles or more distant. The pit remains as a 
memento of the past.” 


In the Scientific American of last week an ac- 
count of the recent trial at Sandy Hook of 
Keely’s so-called ‘‘etheric force” gun is 
printed. The writer says of the gun that to 
his eye it was ‘‘nothing more than a clumsy 
air-gun, from which a few bullets were dis- 
charged.” He says Keely’s cylinder was 
charged with compressed air, and describes the 
operation of firing the gun as follows: The 
cylinder was connected by a small pipe with 
the breech of the gun; thin disks of hard and 
soft rubber formed a partition between the 
breech air-chamber and the bullet. The per- 
formance consisted first in the turning of the 
air faucet by Keely, then, while the air was 
flowing through the small pipe into the air 
chamber, he struck on the rear part of the gun 
with a mallet, by which he pretended to vi- 
brate the ‘“‘etheric vapor.” By the time he 
got through with this juggle the air pressure 


-had accumulated behind the disks sufficiently 


to burst them, and then the bullet was driven 
out, Keely then turned off the air, and pre- 
pared another charge. By varying the thick- 
ness of the disks the velocity of the bullets 
could be increased or diminished as desired to 
suit the credulity of the audience, and by this 
juggle it was pretended that the pressure of 
the ‘“‘etheric force” increased with the dis- 
charging of the gun. Accompanying the arti- 
cle are sketches of the gun and of the gas 
checks, which latter the writer says can be 
made strong enough to withstand air at a 
pressure amply sufficient to drive a bullet with 
the velocity obtained in the experiments, He 


adds: ‘‘We estimate. that Keely used an air 
pressure of 800 to 1,000 pounds to the square 
inch to break his gas checks and discharge the 
bullets.” 

AN old-time deacon, traveling, found himself 
one Sunday ina country town in middle 


Georgia, where a big revival meeting “was in 


progress. He had a supply of fluid rations in 
his satchel, and by nightfall was quite liberal 
in his state of feelings, Hearing the shouting 
and singing at the church, he went down there 
to observe the proceedings. He was forced to 
find a seat near the front row of benches 
usually reserved for the ‘‘mourners.” The 
meeting was growing interesting, and the 
preacher was fervent. Soon he called out: 
‘All of you who want to go to heaven, please 
stand up!” Every one in the church stood up 
except the deacon, who didn’t comprehend 
that he was a part of the “everybody” ad- 
dressed. ‘The preacher and the congregation 
‘stared at him very hard, and the former saw a 
chance to administer a rebuke, and when the 


people were again seated, he called: “Now, all. 


w 


of you who want to go to hell, stand up! 
He stared hard at the deacon, who, dimly 
catching on to the formalities `of the affair, 
stood up in view of the whole crowd. Seeing 
nobody standing but himself and the preacher, 
he solemnly waved his hand at the latter and 
said: ‘“‘ Well (hic), parson, it pears that yowi 
me iz (hic) in er hopeless minority, don’t it?” 
The meeting was adjourned by the horrified 
preacher, amid the suppressed laughter of the 
crowd, and the deacon was helped to lodgings 
by the marshal. 


. Tam Rev. Mr. Beatty is a Christian mission- 


aryin Ahmedadad, India. When Major Tucker | 


last spring invested the place with his Salva- 
tionfArmy, Mr. Beatty received hini with open 
arms, and loaned him his schoolroom for a 
barracks, and things went on swimmingly. 
White-robed Peace sang her songs of joy. But 
when warm weather came, Mr. Beatty took to 


the woods to work up a constituency, and in’ 


an evil moment Major Tucker remembered 
that the missionaries had a little community of 
converts occupying the village of Shahawadi, 
about three miles south of Ahmedabad, which 
community was their particular pride and care. 
Major Tucker seems to hav thought that these 
Christians must be in special need of salvation, 
for he proceeded to invade the village with 
tambourines, tomtoms, banners, etc., and, after 
a little, succeeded in converting-a large por- 
tion of the village, including the patel, to,the 
“‘Mukhtifauj.” The news reached Mr, Beatty 
at Matheran that some one was poaching on 
his preserves, and he hastened to rescue his 
flock. In a state of holy anger and pious grief 
he reached Shahawadi, and encountered Major 
Tucker in full possession—banners, tambour- 
ines, tomtoms, and all, Mr. Beatty proceeded 
to expostulate, whereupon Major Tucker went 
down upon his knees and prayed -audibly for 
the salvation of Mr. Beatty’s soul. Soonafter- 
ward the dispute in the village took a practical 
turn, and the missionary converts would not 
permit the Salvationists to draw water. Hence 
a petition to the collector, who had to go down 
and make inquires. He found that there were 
only two wells in the village. One was public 
property and was usually used for watering 
cattle, but was then dry. The other well, on 
which the village depended for drinking water, 
was private property, belonging to a nativ 
Christian who was not a Salvationist, and who 
now, in a truly Christian spirit, refused to let 
the Salvationists draw water from his well. 
The recriminations on both sides were rather 
amusing. One old Salvationist lady exclaimed 
with much warmth, ‘‘ Oh, I hav drawn water 
from that well all my life. Why shoud you 
break my pots if I go there now? You're not 
Christians!" To this an old man retorted, 
“ Why do you disturb us and frighten our buf- 
faloes by marching through the village with 
your tomtoms, and your banners, and your 
horrid noise?” Major Tucker is now poaching 
on the missionary preserves at Anand and Bor- 
sad, The quarrel seems a very pretty one as 
it stands. The correspondent of the India 
Times fears that the interference of the heathen 
police will hav to be invoked to keep these 
“harbingers of peace” from breaking one 
another’s heads. 


Hews of the Week. 


Hoe cholera prevails in the western part of 
New Jersey and in parts of Pennsylvania. — , 


St. Jomn, in a speech at Philadelphia last 
Saturday, denounced Blaine in very severe 
terms, 

Tus Third Presbyterian arch, one of the 
finest church edifices of Chicago, was burnt 
on the 10th. ` 

A NEWSPAPER called the Celestial Empire 
avers that the king of Siam has 263 children, 
His highness is not yet thirty. ; 

Cremation has very sensibly been adopted 
by authority at Lisbon, Portugal. In time of 
epidemic it is made compulsory. 

Tu Boston Pilot claims that nowhere in the 
world is the Roman Catholic church more 
flourishing than in New England. 

Tum English Conservativs hav in meeting 
resolved to oppose the Franchise bill and to 
force a dissolution of Parliament. 

. Tum Rev. Mr, Beecher declared from his 
pulpit last Sunday that he was not a Prohibi- 
tionist, and that he would not vote for St. John. 


Ir having been charged that the Mormons 


had contributed to the Democratic campaign ' 


fund, the Mormon leaders hav found it neces- 
sary to contradict the statement. 


Tux elevated railroads of this city hav re- 
duced the fare to five cents or Sundays. The 
measure may be regarded as a deliberate at- 
tempt to encourage Sabbath-breaking. — 


upper part of the city attracts audiences by 
announcing sensational subjects in three or 
four advertisments of one morning paper. 


Ture is a prospect of another collision be- 
tween England and Boerland, in south Africa, 
The English government has sent its ultimatum 
to the Boers, and contemplates an expedition 
of 8,000 men. 


Tus Rev. J. M. Robinson, of Indianapolis, 
was found dead in a berth in a sleeping car on 
the Wabash Railroad last Saturday morning, 
He got on the train at Shenandoah, Iowa, and 
was last seen alive at Humeston. The cause 
of his death is unknown. 


Mrs, F. M. Hammonp, the noted confederate 
spy known as Belle Boyd, has a daughter Grace, 
aged about sixteen years, who, she says, was 
betrayed on June 23d by a young man named 
Cotton. Last week he called, and Mrs. Ham- 
mond shot him in the left arm. Cotton says 
it is a case of attempted blackmail. 


BeLvA Loogwoop, the Woman's Rights can- 
didate for the presidency, spoke in Cleveland 
on the 12th. She maintained that the Consti- 
tution imposed no barrier to the elevation of a 
woman to the presidency, but said that if she 
were not elected she would take off her 
“scoop” (bonnet) to the successful candidate. 


Two explosions of dynamite blew down large 
portions of the new Parliament House at Que- 
bec last Saturday. The city was much 
alarmed. The military was called out to 
guard the building. There is no information 
as to how the dynamite got there. A reward of 
$4,500 is offered for the detection of the guilty 
parties, 


EvancErist Moopy wasin Brookiyn last Sun- 


day, and addressed a large crowd. He con- 
vinced several persons that they needed pray- 
ing for, and the same arose to request interces- 
sion on their behalf, He asked his hearers to 
contribute $20,000 toward a Young Men's 
Christian Association building. Sankey then 
sang, “ Hallelujah, What a Savior P” 


Tux disappearance of Mr. Henry J. Thomas, 
of this city, is causing his wife and friends not 
a little anxiety. Mr, Thomas was formerly 
employed af Tum TRUTH SEEKER office, after- 
wards edited the Sewing Machine Journal, and 
later has been engaged with inventions, par- 
ticularly in the type writer line. He was last 
seen in New York on October 4th. No cause 
is assigned for his disappearance, except it be 

| temporary abberration of the mind resulting 
from overapplication. 


A OERTAIN clergyman who preaches in the ~ 
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Cammunigations. 


Bible Morals. 


Considering all the heresies, the enormous crinies, the wiek- 
edness, the astounding follies, which the Bible has been made 
to justify, and which its indiscriminate reading has suggested; 
considering that it has been, indeed, the sword which our Lord 
said he was sending, and that not the devil himself could have 
invented an implement more potent to fill the hated. world 
with lies and blood and fury, I think certainly that to send 
hawkers over the world loaded with copies of this book, scat- 
tering it in all places, among all persons, : . isthe most 
culpable folly of which itis possible for man to be guilty.— 
James Anthony Froude. 

Catholics are condemned by Protestants for having 
clothed with the dogma of infallibility a man; yet 
Protestants do not hesitate themselves to clothe with 
the same dogma a book, the product of man. The 
Bible fills the same office in the Protestant church 
that the Roman pontiff does in the Catholic church. 
And not content are Protestants with acknowledging 
their allegiance to this paper pope; many of them 
wish to impose its authority upon their Catholic, Jew- 
ish, and Freethought neighbors. Three million 
Bibles, it is claimed, were printed and distributed by 
them last year. Millions of children, many of them 
the children of unbelievers, are gathered together 
Sunday after Sunday and taught that its words are 
divine. In this country there is an organization 
pledged to secure the recognition of this book as the 
basis of our civil law, and the supreme authority and 
rule of conduct in’ our publie schools. From the 
dome of our national capitol, and from the cupola of 
every schoolhouse in the land, they seek to unfurl the 
standard of this pope’s supremacy. Luther, the 
founder of Protestantism, protested against the au- 
thority of the pope of Rome; I am here to-day to 
protest against the authority of Luther’s pope. 

In opposing the Bible, do not suppose that I am so 
uncharitable as to deny to it any merit. There is 
much in it tobe admired. Tke Mosaic code, crude 
and barbarous as it is, contains many statutes that 
are wise and just; the Proverbs constitute a store- 
house of Oriental wisdom; Job, dressed in the rich 
imagery of the East, isa poem of surpassing merit; 
many of the psalms are gems of poesy; David’s 
lament for Saul and Jonathan, and the words spoken 
over his dead Absalom, are touchingly beautiful; the 
Sermon on the Mount, with all its vague and imprac- 
ticable teachings, is a composition that has charmed 
and will continue to charm thousands who reject the 
dogma of its author’s divinity; those chapters in 
John which record the last hours of Jesus with his 
disciples are so full of pathos that in reading them 
we forget the Christ and hear only the sad, human 
voice of the “gentle Nazarene;” Paul’s writings re- 
veal a master mind, and through the clouds of his 
theology there bursts forth many a ray of truth. 

I could dwell long and lovingly upon the beauties 
of this book, but duty calls me to another task, less 
inviting, yet not less needful. Iam asked to accept 
this book as the revealed will of an all-wise, all-pow- 
erful, and all-merciful God, to bow down and wor- 
ship it, to make a fetichofit. Among other require- 
ments respecting it, I am asked to accept it as an 
infallible moral guide. I refuse to accept it as such, 
and now proceed to state the reasons why I thus re- 
fuse. 

FALSEHOOD AND DECEPTION. 


I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it sanctions the use of falsehood and 
deception. 

“And the Lord said, Who shall persuade Ahab 
that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead? And 
one said on this manner, and another said on. that 
manner. 

“And there came forth a spirit and stood before 
the Lord, and said, I will persuade him. 

“ And the Lord said unto him, Wherewith? And 
he said, I will go forth, and I will be a lying spirit in 
the mouth of all his prophets. And he said, Thou 
shalt persuade him, and prevail also; go forth and 
do so. ‘ 

“ Now therefore, behold the Lord hath put a lying 
spirit in the mouth of all these, thy prophets” 
(1 Kings xxii, 20-23). 

Four hundred prophets, 

‘* All of them inspired by the spirit from on high, 
And all of them a lying as fast as they can lie.” 

“ If the prophet be deceived when he hath spoken 
a thing, I the Lord have deceived that prophet” 
(Ezek. xiv, 9). 

“O Lord, thou hast deceived me” (Jer. xx, 7). 

“ Wilt thou be altogether unto me as a liar ?” (Jer. 
xv, 18). 

“God shall send them strong delusion, that they 
should believe a lie” (2 Thess. ii, 11). 

God says to Adam, respecting the forbidden fruit: 
“In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die ” (Gen. ii, 17). This declaration proved to 
be untrue. 

In regard to the promised land he says: “ Doubt- 
less ye shall not come into the land, concerning which 
I sware to make you dwell therein, . and ye 
shall know my breach of promise” (Num. xiv, 30-84), 

God commands Moses to deceive Pharaoh (Ex. iii, 


18); he rewards the midwives for their deception 
(Ex. i, 15-20); and instructs Samuel to deceive Saul 
(1 Sam. xvi, 2). 

Thus God is represented in the Bible as continually 
regorting to the use of falsehood and deceit. The 
patriarchs all follow the éxample set by him. Abra- 
ham tries to deceive Pharaoh and Abimelech (Gen. 
xii, 18-19; xx, 2); Sarah tries to deceive the Lord 
himself (Gen. xviii, 18-15). Abraham becomes the 
parent of a liar. Isaac said of Rebecca, his wife: 
“She is my sister ” (Gen. xxvi, 7). Rebecca in turn 
deceives her husband (Gen. xxvii, 6-17). Jacob sus- 
tains the reputation of the family for lying. 

“And he came unto his father, and said, My 
father; and he said, Here am I; who art thou, my 
son? And Jacob said unto his father, I am Esau, 
thy first-born.” 

“And he discerned him not, so he blessed him. 
And he said, Art thou my very son, Esau? And he 
said, I am ” (Gen. xxvii, 18-24). 

Jacob’s wives, Leah and Rachel, both used deceit. 
The former deceived her husband (Gen. xxix, 25); 
the latter deceived her father (Gen. xxxi, 34, 35). His 
twelve sons were all addicted to the same vice (Gen. 
xxxvii; xlii, 7), and these became the founders of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, God’s chosen people. 

For her treason and lying Rahab is rewarded 
(Josh: ii, 1-6; vi, 25). Paul canonizes her as a saint, 
and James says: “ Was not Rahab the harlot justi- 
fied by works, when she had received the messengers, 
and had sent them out another way ?” 

David, Elisha, and Jeremiah, three of God’s holiest 
men, were deliberate liars (1 Sam. xxvii, 8-11; 2 
Kings viii, 7-15). 

Christ taught in parables that he might deceive 
the people (Mark iv, 11, 12). 

Paul says, “ Being crafty, I caught you with 
guile;” in other words, “I deceived you.” Again 
he writes, “For if the truth of God hath more 
abounded through my lie unto his glory, why yet am 
I also judged as a sinner?” (Rom. iii, 7.) 

The primitive Christians, accepting the Bible as 
infallible authority, naturally regarded lying for 
God’s glory not a vice, but a virtue. Mosheim 
says: 

“Tt was an established maxim with many Chris- 
tians, that it was pardonable in an advocate for re- 
ligion to avail himself of fraud and deception, if it 
were likely they might conducé toward the attain- 
ment of any considerable good ” (Eccles. His.). 

“These officious lies they were wont to say were 
designed for a good end ” (Ibid). 


Bishop Fell thus writes: “In the first ages of the 
church, so extensiv was the license of forging, so 
credulous wers the people in believing, that the evi- 
dence of transactions was grievously obscured.” 


M. Daille, one of the most distinguished of French 
Protestants, says: “For a good end they made no 
scruple to forge whole books.” á 

Dr. Gieseler, professor of theology at Gottingen, 
says they “ quieted their conscience respecting the 
forgery with the idea of their good intention.” 

Dr. Priestly says they “thought it innocent and 
commendable to lie for the sake of truth.” 

Scaliger says, “They distrusted the success of 
Christ’s kingdom without the aid of lying.” 

Paul, the great theologian of the first century, and 
the real founder of Christian theology, we have seen, 
justifies the use of falsehood. The two most emi- 
nent Christian fathers of the second century were 
Justin Martyr and Irenæus. Of the former Mosheim 
observes, “ Much of what Justin says is wholly un- 
deserving of credit;” while Dr. Whitby affirms that 
Irenæus “scandalously deluded the world with fables 
and lying narrations.” 

- Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome, the greatest eccle- 
siastical lights of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, 
respectively, all sanction the use of fraud in promoting 
the interests of the church. 

“A strict regard to truth in disputation,” says 
Bishop Horsley, “was.not one of the virtues of his 
(Origen’s] character.” 

The thirty-second chapter of the Twelfth Book of 
Eusebius’s “Evangelical Preparation” bears this 
significant title: “ How far it may be proper to use 
falsehood as a medicin, and for the benefit of those 
who require to be deceived.” 

Jerome says, “I do not-find fault with an error 
which proceeds from a hatred toward the Jews, and 
a pious zeal for the Christian faith.” 

Bishop Heliodorus affirms that “a falsehood is a 
good thing when it aids the speaker and does no 
harm to the hearers.” 

That is what Joseph Cook thinks; that is what 
Talmage thinks; that is what nearly every theologian 
thinks. l ; 

That the methods employed in establishing the 
church are still used in perpetuating its power, a 
glance at the so-called Christian literature of the day 
will suffice toshow. Read the works of our sectarian 
publishers, examine the volumes that compose our 
Sunday-school libraries, peruse our religious papers 
and periodicals, and you will see that age has but 
confirmed the habit formed in infancy. 

Every church dogma is a lie, and based upon lies. 
The church depends upon fraud for its support. The 


work of its ministers is not to discover and promul-: 
gate truths, but to invent and disseminate falsehoods. - 
In the words of Isaiah, they well might say: “ We: 
have made lies our refuge, and under falsehood have' 
we hid ourselves.” 

The church offers a premium upon falsehood and! 
imposes a punishment upon truthfulness. With a' 
bribe in one hand, and a club in the other, she hasi 
sought to prolong her sway. The allurements of the’ 
one, and the fear of the other, have filled the world: 
with hypocrisy. In our halls of Congress, in the ed- 
itorial sanctum, in the professor’s chair, behind the’ 
counter, in the work-shop, at the fireside, everywhere, 
we find men professing to believe what they know to: 
be false, or wearing the seal of silence on their lips. 
while rank imposture stalks abroad and. truth is: 
trampled in the mire before them. 

Every truth seeker is taunted and ridiculed, every: 
truth teller persecuted and defamed. The scientist and! 
philosopher are discouraged and opposed, the here-. ` 
tic and Infidel calumniated and maligned. In proof: 
of this, witness the abuse heaped upon the living: 
Huxleys and Ingersolls, see the countless calumnies: 
circulated against the dead Darwins and Paines. 


CHEATING. 


I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it sanctions cheating and the use of 
dishonorable methods in obtaining wealth and power. 

“And Jacob sod [boiled] pottage; and Esau came 
from the fields, and he was faint; and Esau said to 
Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, with that same red pot- 
tage; for I am faint. . . . And Jacob said, Sell 
me this day thy birthright. And Esau said, Behold, 
I am at the point to die; and what profit shall this 
birthright do to me? And Jacob said, Swear to me 
this day; and he sware unto him; and he sold his 
birthright unto Jacob. Then Jacob gave Esau bread - 
and pottage of lentiles; and he did eat and rose up 
and went away ” (Gen. xxv, 29-34). 

This transaction, one of the basest ever recorded, | 
receives the sanction of the Bible God. Jacob sub- - 
sequently entered into a co-partnership with God to : 
cheat Laban out of his cattle. His cheating his: 
brother out of his father’s blessing has been alluded | 
to. Thus by defrauding his uncle, his famishing’ 
brother, and his blind and aged father, this God-be- - 
loved patriarch stands forth the prince of cheats— - 
the patron saint of rogues. 

The Israelites obtain the Egyptians’ property by, 
false pretenses. _ 

“ And I [God] will give this people favor in the 
sight of the Egyptians; and it shall come to pass that: . 
when ye go, ye shall not go empty; but every woman 
shall borrow of her neighbor, and of her that so~ 
journeth in her house, jewels of silver, and jewels of 
gold, and raiment; and ye shall put them upon 
your sons, and upon your daughters; and ye shall 
spoil the Egyptians ” (Ex. iii, 21, 22). 

“And the Lord said unto Moses, Speak 
now in the ears of the people, and let every man 
borrow of his neighbor, and every woman of her 
neighbor, jewels of silver, and jewels of gold.” (Ex. . 
xi, 1, 2). 

had the children of Israel did according to the 
word of Moses; and they borrowed of the Egyptians 
jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment;. 
and the Lord gave the people favor in the sight of 
the Egyptians, so that they lent unto them such 
things as they required; and they spoiled the Egyp- - 
tians ” (Ex. xii, 35, 36). 

Here obtaining goods under false pretenses, and ' 
embezzlement, are commended by God himself. It | 
may be claimed that the Egyptians had wronged the . 
Israelites. Suppose they had; could God secure : 
justice for them only by treachery and fraud? Sup- 
pose your son worked for a farmer, and that farmer ` 
defrauded him of his wages; would you advise your ` 
son to borrow a horse of his employer and decamp - 
with it in order to obtain redress, especially when : 
you had the power to obtain redress by lawful means? ' 
Instead of encouraging these slaves in an act that : 
would eventually lead them to become a race of ’ 
thieves and robbers, an honest God would have taken : 
their masters by the collar and said, “ You have re-- 
ceived the labor of these men and women; pay them: 
for it!” : 

In the Mosaic law we find the following beautiful! 
statute: ; 

“Ye shall not eat of anything that dieth of itself;: . 
thou shalt give it unto the stranger that is in thy 
gates, that he may eat it; or thou mayest sell it unto: 
an alien” (Deut. xiv, 21). 

Out West, a family, good Christians, had a hog to: 
die of some disease. What did they do with it? 
Eat it? No, their Bible told them this would be- 
wrong. They dressed it nicely, took it into an ad- 
joining neighborhood, and sold it to strangers. Was: 
this right? The Bible says it was. 

With the widespread influence of a book inculecat-: 
ing such lessons in dishonesty, what must be the in- 
evitable result? Men distrust their fellow-men;: 
along our business thoroughfares Fraud drives with: 
brazen front; in almost every article of merchandise: 
we buy, we find a lie enshrined; at every corner sits: 
some Jacob slyly whittling spotted sticks to win hig: 
neighbor's flocks. 
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“Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Put every 
man his sword by his side, and go in and out from 
gate to gate throughout the camp, and slay every 
man his brother, and every man his companion, and 
every man his neighbor” (Ex. xxxii, 27). : 

“Spare them not, but slay both man and woman, 
infant and suckling ” (1 Sam. xv, 3). 

“Slay utterly old and young, both maids and little 
children ” (Ezek. ix, 6). 

“Cursed be he that keepeth back his sword from 
blood ” (Jer. xlviii, 10). ; 

For the leader and legislator of his chosen people, 
God selects a murderer. The first recorded act of 
Moses was premeditated murder. “ He looked this 
way and that way, and when he saw that there was 
no man, he slew the Egyptian, and hid him in the 
sand ” (Ex. ii, 12). 

For committing a murder, Phinehas is rewarded by 
Jehovah with “the covenant of an everlasting priest- 
hood” (Num. xxv, 6-13). 

Samuel “hewed Agag,” a captive king, “in pieces 
before the Lord ” (1 Sam. xv, 32, 33). 

Jehu murders all the house of Ahab. ; 

“ And Joram turned his hands and fled, and said 
to Ahaziah, There is treachery, O Ahaziah. And 
Jehu drew a bow with his full strength, and smote 
Jehoram between his arms, and the arrow went out 
at his heart and he sunk down in his chariot. 

“But when Ahaziah, the king of Judah, saw this, 
he fled by tue way of the garden house. And Jehu 
followed after him, and said, Smite him also in the 
chariot. And they did so. . 

“And when Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jezeb.:l 
heard of it, and she painted her face, and tired her 
head, and looked out at a window. And as Jehu 
entered in at the gate she said, Had Zimri peace who 
slew his master? And he lifted up his face to the 
window, and said, Who is on my side? Who? And 
there looked out to him two or three eunuchs. And 
he said, Throw her down. So they threw her down, 
and some of her blood was sprinkled on the wall, and 
on the horses; and he trode her under foot. And 
when he was come in, he did eat and drink, and said, 
Go, see. now this cursed woman, and bury her; for 
she is a king’s daughter. And they went to bury her: 
but they found no more of her than the skull, and 
the feet, and the palms of her hands.” 

The dogs had devoured her. 

“And Ahab had seventy sons in Samaria. And 
Jehu wrote letters and sent to Samaria. . . And 
it came to pass when the letter came to them, that 
they took the king’s sons, and slew seventy persons, 
and put their heads in baskets, and sent him them to 
Jezreel.” : 

“So Jehu slew all that remained of the house of 
Ahab in Jezreel, and all his great men, and his kins- 
folks, and his priests, until he left him none remain- 
in ” 


THEFT AND ROBBERY. 


I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it sanctions theft and robbery. ; 

Its pages teem with accounts of robberies, and in 
many instances God is said to have planned them and 
shared in the spoils. He instructs Moses to send a 
‘marauding expedition against the-Midianites. They 
put the inhabitants to the sword, and return with 
800,000 cattle. Of this booty God’ exacts 800 head 
for himself, and 8,000 head for his priests. The re- 
mainder he causes to be divided between the soldiers 
and citizens. So elated are the Israelites with their 
success, so grateful to God for hbis- assistance, that 
they make him a gift of 16,000 shekels of stolen 
gold (Num. xxxi). 

When Joshua took Jericho, “they burnt the city 
with fire, and all that was therein; only the silver, 
and the gold, and the vessels of brass and of iron 
they put into the treasure of the Lord” (Josh. vi, 
19-24). 

When he captured Ai, “ the cattle and the spoils 
of that city Israel took for a prey unto themselves, 
according unto the word of the Lord which he com- 
manded Joshua” (Josh. viii, 27). | 

Jehovah gets the spoils of Jericho, and Israel those 
of Ai. 

David, a modest shepherd lad, is placed under the 
tutelage of Jehovah, only to become the cruelest 
robber of his time. On one occasion, purely for 
plunder, he despoiled three nations, and “saved 
neither man nor woman alive to bring tidings to 
Gath, saying, Lest they should tell on us” (1 Sam. 
xxvii, 8-12). 

It is said that the Italian bandit never plans a 
robbery without invoking a divine blessing upon his 
undertaking, doubtless believing that the God of 
David, of Moses, and of Joshua atill reigns. 

Jacob’s wives, Leah and Rachel, were both thieves. 
Leah appropriated the property of her son; Rachel 
stole her father’s jewels. Neither act was con- 
demned. i 

Christ enjoined submission to robbery: “Of him 
that taketh away thy goods ask them not again” 
(Luke vi, 30). 

ADULTERY AND PROSTITUTION. 

I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it sanctions adultery and prostitution. 

Adultery is made prominent by the recital of the 
numerous adulteries of Abraham, Lot, Jacob, Judah, 
Samson, David, and other Bible saints; and sancti- 
fied by the approved adulteries of Abraham and 
Jacob. 

Beth Abraham and Isaac were willing to sell the 
virtue of their wives to save themselves from harm. 

Two instances are recorded of fathers having 
offered their own daughters to gratify the lust of a 
sensual mob, and these abominable acts are repre- 
sented as especially meritorious. Read the nine- 
teenth chapter of Genesis, and the nineteenth chapter 
of Judges; dwell upon the eighth verse of the former, 
.and the twenty-fourth verse of the latter; and then 
if you can indorse the spirit of these narratives, you 
are unfit to be the parent of a daughter. 

The Mosaic law authorizes a father to sell his 
daughter for a concubine or mistress (euphemistically 
translated “maid servant”). God’s instructions re- 
specting the thirty-two thousand captive Midianite 
maidens, impliedly sanction concubinage and pros- 
titution. 

Luther, drawing his morality from the Bible, gave 
concubinage his indorsement: 

“There is nothing unusual in princes keeping con- 
cubines; and although the lower orders may not per- 
ceive the excuses of the thing, the more intelligent 
know how to make allowance ” (Consilium). 

God instructs his prophet Hosea to marry a pros- 
titute. He subsequently commands him to love and 
hire an adultress (Hosea i, 2, 3; iii, 1, 2). | 

~ Christ forgave the woman taken in adultery, while 
his favorite female companion was a reformed (?) 
prostitute. Referring to his female ancestors, Dr. 
Alexander Walker, a Christian, says: 

“It is remarkable that in the genealogy of Christ, 
only four women hav been named: Tamar, who 
seduced the father of her late husband; Rachab, a 
common prostitute; Ruth, who, instead of marrying 
one of her cousins, went to bed with another of them; 
and Bethsheba, an adultress, who espoused David, 
the murderer of her first husband ” (Woman, p. 330). 

It is an indisputable fact that the most notorious 
adulterers are those whose professions make them 
most familiar with the teachings of the Bible, and 
compel them to accept its teachings as divine. Dur- 
ing the past seven years the secular press of this 
country has reported a total of no less than 849 
sexual crimes committed against women by the 
clergy. In many instances these lecherous priests 
had cited scripture to their victims to aid them in 
their infamous designs. 

: MURDER. 

I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it sanctions murder. 

It is true the Sixth Commandment says, “ Thou 
shalt not kill;” but this law is practically annulled by 
innumerable commands from the same source, like 
the following, to kill: 


“ And the Lord said unto Jehu, Because thou hast 
done well in executing that which is right in mine 
eyes, and hast done unto the house of Ahab accord- 
ing to all that was in mine heart, thy children of the 
fourth generation shall sit on the throne of Israel ” 
(2 Kings ix, 23, 24, 27, 30-35; x, 1, 7, 11, 30). 

The assassination of Eglon by Ehud was charac- 
terized by the basest-treachery and brutality. Eglon 
was king of Israel. Ehud carried a present to him, 
and after he had delivered the present he told the 
king that he had a private message for him. Eglon 
ordered his attendants to retire, and when »lone 
Ehud drew a large dagger from beneath his cloak and 
thrust it through the body of the king. And the 
Bible tells us that God raised up Ehud expressly for 
this work (Jud. iii, 15-23). 

The warmest eulogy in the Bible is bestowed upon 
a murderess. Sisera is a fugitive from battle. He 
reaches in safety the tent of Heber, hisfriend. Heber 
is absent, but Jael, his wife, receives the fugitive, and 
bids him welcome. She gives him food, spreads a 
soft couch for him, and covers him with her mantle. 
Wearied with his retreat, and unconscious of impend- 
ing danger, Sisera soon sinks into a profound slum- 
ber. With a tent nail in one hand, and a hammer in 
the other, Jael approaches the bedside of her sleep- 
ing guest. She bends over him, listens to assure 
herself that he is asleep, then places the nail against 
his temple, and with a blow drives it through his 
head. A struggle, and Sisera is dead, a victim of one 
of the most damnable deeds ever committed. 

In honor of this assassination, God’s favorite 
prophetess, Deborah, sings: 

“Blessed above women shall Jael, the wife of 
Heber the Kenite, be; blessed shall she be above 
women in the tent. He asked water, and she gave 
him milk; she brought forth butter in a lordly dish. 
She put her hand to the nail, and her right hand to 
the workmen’s hammer; and with the hammer she 
smote Sisera, she smote off his head, when she had 
pierced and stricken through his temples. At her 
feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down; at her feet he 
bowed, he fell: where he bowed, there he fell down 
dead. The mother of Sisera looked out ata window, 
and cried through the lattice, Why is his chariot so 
long in coming? Why tarry the wheels of his 
chariot ?” (Jud. v, 24-28). 

We had a Kansas girl who followed in the foot- 


steps of this “blessed woman.” Years ago, across 
the prairies of southern Kansas stretched a lonely 
road. By its side, far from other habitations, stood 
an unpretentious dwelling, inhabited by four persons 
—father, mother, son, and daughter. But the daugh- 
ter was the ruling spirit there. Their only volume, 
we are told, was a Bible, and this the daughter read. 
The house contains two rooms besides the cellar. 
The rooms are separated simply by a curtain. In 
the front room is kept a small stock of groceries. 
Here, too, with its back against the curtain, and ~ 
fastened to the floor, stands a chair. Above the door 
is a sigu with this inviting word, “ Provisions.” A 
traveler enters and makes some purchases, displaying 
a well-filled purse. He is treated hospitably, and in- 
vited to remain awhile and rest. Wearied, he drops 
into the chair, his head pressing against the curtain. 
Armed with a hammer, this follower of Jael now ap- 
proaches from therear. One well-directed blow, and 
the tired traveler sinks into eternal rest. His pockets 
are rifled, and his body thrown into the cellar, to be 
taken out at night and buried in the little garden 
behind the dwelling. Time rolls on; the traveler 
does not return. Day after day, his wife at home, 
with anxious heart, peers through the window and 
sighs, “ Why don’t he come?” At length suspicion 
rests upon this den of infamy. A search is instituted, 
and the garden is found to be a cemetery, filled with _ 
the bodies of murdered travelers—one a little child. 
In the mean time this female monster with her kin 
has fied. Detectives are still searching for her. 
They'll never find her. Where is she? In heaven 
with Jael. Now let some modern Deborah sing, 
“ Blessed above maidens shall Kate Bender be!” 


WARS OF CONQUEST AND EXTERMINATION. 


I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it sanctions wars of conquest and ex- 
termination. 

The Old Testament is largely a record of wars and 
massacres. God is represented as “a man of war.” 
At his command whole nations are exterminated. 

“ Ye shall drive out all the inhabitants of the land 
from before you, . . . and ye shall dispossess 
the inhabitants of the land, and dwell therein ” 
(Num. xxxiii, 52, 53). 

“Of the cities of these people, which the Lord thy 
God doth giv thee for an inheritance, thou shalt save 
alive nothing that breatheth: but thou shalt utterly 
destroy them ” (Deut. xx, 16, 17). 

“And they warred against the Midianites, as the 
Lord commanded Moses; and they slew all the males. 
è And the children of Israel took all the women 
of Midian captives, and their little ones, and took the 
spoil of all their cattle, and all their flocks, and all 
their goods. And they burnt all their cities wherein 
they dwelt, and all their goodly castles with fire ” 
(Num. xxxi, 7-10). 

Moses is angry because the women and children 
have been saved, and from this fiendish conqueror 
comes the mandate: “Kill every male among the lit- 
tle ones, and kill every woman that hath known man.” 

The mourning remnants of twenty thousand fami- 
lies are thus to be destroyed. The fathers, far away, 
lie still in death beside the smouldering ruins of their 
once fair homes; and now their wives and little ones 
are doomed to die. The signal is sounded, and the 
massacre begins. The mothers, on bended knees, 
with tearful eyes and pleading lips, are ruthlessly cut 
down. Their prattling babes, in unsuspecting inno- 
cence, smile on the uplifted sword as if it were a glit- 
tering toy, and the next moment feel it speeding 
through their little frames. The daughters only are 
spared—spared to be the wretched slaves of those 
whose hands are red with the life-blood of their dear 
ones. 

And this is but a prelude to the sanguinary scenes 
that are to follow. 

“ Rise ye up, take your journey, and pass over the 
river Arnon; behold I have given into thine hand 
Sihon the Amorite, king of Heshbon, and his land: - 
begin to possess it, and contend with him in battle. 
This day will I begin to put the dread of thee and 
the fear of thee upon the nations that are under the 
whole heaven, who shall hear report of thee, and 
shall tremble, and be in anguish because of thee.” 

“ And we took all his cities at that time, and ut- 
terly destroyed the men, and the women, and the lit- 
tle ones of every city, we left none to remain” (Deut. 
ii, 24, 25, 34). 

“The Lord our God delivered into our hands Og 
also, the king of Bashan, and all his people: and we 
smote him until none was left to him remaining. 
And we took all his cities at that time, there was not 
a city which we took not from them, threescore cities. 
. . . And we utterly destroyed then as we did 
unto Sihon king of Heskbon, utterly destroying the 
men, women, and children of every city” (Deut. iii, 
3-6). 

aes dies, and Joshua next leads Jehovah’s troops. 

“ And the Lord said unto Joshua, See, I have given 
into thine hand Jericho. And they utterly 
destroyed all that was in that city, both man and 
woman, young and old ” (Josh. vi, 2, 21). 

“And the Lord said unto Joshua, Stretch out the 
spear that is in thy hand toward Ai; for I will give it 

( Continued on page 662. ) 
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Communizations. 


Common-Law Marriages. 


The Blaine marriage, and the attitude of the 
church against impure candidates for office, giv 


prominence to the question whether a marriage in 
Kentucky in 1850 in the presence of two witnesses, 
without license or minister, and without public ac- 
knowledgment, was valid. As your readers may be 
interested in knowing what is a valid common-law 
marriage, I quote from the opinions of the Supreme 
Court of that state. 


April 24, 1821, the court decided the case of 


Dumaresly vs. Fishly, 3 A. K., Marshall, 369. 

The plaintiff set up a marriage in Indiana, under 
a Kentucky license, and by a Kentucky priest, and 
averred that the defendant had deserted her, and 
never consummated the marriage, and sued for slan- 
derous words uttered against her. 

The Circuit, Court held the marriage valid. The 
court on appeal held: “ As the marriage was entered 
into in the state of Indiana, the question in relation 
to its validity must, no doubt, be decided by the laws 
of that state. Whether, however, we consider the 
question with reference to the laws of Indiana, or 
this country, the result will be the same. For the 
statute of that state regulating marriages, which was 
read on the trial in the Circuit Court, and made a 
part of the record by the bill of exceptions, appears 
as to the point now in controversy, not to differ ma- 
terially from the statute of this country upon the 
same subject, and the common law is in force in that 
as well as in this country, so far as it has not been 
altered or repealed by statute. It is obvious that 
the marriage between the parties in this case was not 
celebrated according to the provisions of the statute 
of either country. 
Indiana, nor of this state, avoids a marriage not celebrated 
according to its provisions. In short, the leg- 
islature of either state has done nothing more than 
substitute a statutory mode of solemnizing the rites 
of matrimony, instead of the common-law mode of 
doing it in facie ecclesiae, and it was necessary to do 
this, because there was in this country no church 
established by law, and consequently none that had 
authority to solemnize the rites of matrimony. The 
effect, therefore, of the statutory mode of solemnizing 
matrimony must be precisely the same with respect 
to the validity of a marriage in this country as the 
common-law mode with respect to the validity of a 
marriage in England. 

“Marriage is nothing but a contract, and to render 
it valid it is only necessary upon the principles of 
natural law that the parties should be able to con- 
tract, willing to contract, and should actually con- 
tract. A marriage thus made, without further cere- 
mony, was, according to the simplicity of the ancient 
common law, deemed valid to all purposes; and such 
continued to be the law of England until the time of 
Pope Innocent III. [1198], when the ceremony of 
celebrating matrimony in facie ecclesiae was first in- 
troduced into that country. That ceremony, how- 
ever, though introduced by the usurpation of the 
church, was afterward recognized to a certain extent 
by the common law; and it would hav been idle for 
the law to hav recognized the ceremony without at- 
taching to it any legal consequence. It was there- 
fore held that to constitute a marriage de jure, and 
render it valid to every purpose, it must be cele- 
brated in the church. But a marriage contracted 
without the ceremony was, nevertheless, a marriage 
in fact, and was still deemed valid to most purposes.” 

“In fine, in every shape in which the question has 
been presented to the courts of common law in per- 
sonal actions, or in relation to personal matters, a 
marriage in fact has been deemed valid. A contrary 
doctrin in this country would be attended with the 
most mischievous consequences. The. statute pre- 
scribing the mode cf celebrating the rites of matri- 
mony requires that when either party is under the 
age of twenty-one, the consent of the parent or 
guardian shall be given in person or in writing; that 
bond and security shall be given before license shall 
be issued; that license shall be issued only by the 
clerk of the county where the female party resides; 
and that no clergyman who has not previously ob- 
tained testimonials for that purpose from the county 
court shall celebrate the rite of matrimony. A com- 
pliance with the whole of these particulars is neces- 
sary to render the marriage conformable to the stat- 
ute; and a failure to comply with any one of them 
would render it but a marriage in fact; and if a mar- 
riage in fact be void, many of the marriages of the 
country would be so, for there are many in which 
there kas been a failure, either intentionally or other- 
wise, to comply with some one or more of the for- 
malities presented by the statute. A doctrin which 
would thus tend to vitiate a great proportion of the 
marriages of the country would result in incalculable 
evils, and cannot be admitted to be correct.” 

This was the law in 1850, when Blaine, then twenty 


years of age, was united in marriage, in the presence 


of family friends, to Miss Stanwood. It'was not a 
marriage in the atatutory mode, and he does not aver 
that it was solemnized according to the rites of any 


But neither the statute of 


church; but it was a valid marriage according to the 
laws of Kentucky. 

The dissenting opinion of Judge Mills states the 
common law more clearly than the majority opinion. 
He says: “I concur with the majority of the court 
in deciding that the marriage in this case was unau- 
thorized on the part of the clergyman, and that it 
would hav been as valid if celebrated by any other 
individual as by him. I also agree that the case pre- 
sents itself in the same attitude under the laws of In- 
diana as it does under our own.” 


After reviewing the English common law, he says: 
“Thus far I hay considered the case as if the Eng- 
lish common law was in force. But I by no means 
admit that it ought to govern the question. It is not 
conceded as a historical fact, that marriage, anterior 
to Pope Innocent III., was allowed valid when made 
by the naked contract per verba presenti. It then con- 
sisted rather of acts than words. The husband at- 
tended the residence of the bride, and took her home 
in procession to his residence, and commenced cohab- 
itation. Then, and not until then, she was said to be 
nupta, that is, married. This, however, as well as al- 
most all testimony on the subject, is of pagan origin, 
and cannot hav much influence on the question, 
Certain it is that Pope Innocent III., claiming a com- 
mission from heaven, not only to disciple, but to 
marry, all nations, claimed and seized the. power to 
marry, as belonging not to the civil government, but 
to the church exclusivly. After that time marriage, 
with all its rights and incidents, became a matter of 
ecclesiastical cognizance. What was and what was 
not marriage, was adjudged by the ecclesiastical 
courts, and to them the civil courts yielded this ques- 
tion. England became subject to the same doctrin, 
and her ecclesiastical courts to this day are incorpo- 
rated with her government, as part of its organiza- 
tion. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction then ruled this ques- 
tion. The cases in Selkeld, 437, 438, 3 Mod. 165, 6 
Mod. 155, are instances where the most eminent 
functionaries of the common law. yielded the su- 
premacy to ecclesiastical] authority. , The 
power of this court was strong indeed. Disobedi- 
ence to its determination resulted in the writ de ex- 
communicato capiendo, by which the offender was im- 
mediately imprisoned until he submitted to the 
church. It was, then, no wonder, under such 
a government as that, that rules and principles from 
the canon should incorporate themselvs into the com- 
mon law; that thoughtless expressions, such as, ‘I 
marry you,’ or ‘take you to be my wife,’ spoken in 
a moment of unguarded feeling, should be deemed 
irrevocable, and seized upon by the craving and vo- 
racious disposition of a corrupt hierarchy as consti- 
tuting a valid marriage, or rather what they would 
reduce by their sentence and jurisdiction to a valid 
marriage. Assuming, then, the fact that 
such a rule was incorporated into the common from 
the canon law, it was one of the effects produced by 
corrupt religious establishments of the same charac- 
ter with the principle that a marriage by the priest 
could never be dissolved by human authority. When 
we adopted the common law of England, it was only 
so far as it suited our local situation and was com- 
patible with the genius and spirit of our government. 
I would, then, select from it the most sound and lib- 
eral principles, and cast away not only all the max- 
ims of ecclesiastical establishments, but doubt, and 
also reject, such parts as were tainted by canonical 
mixtures. In a word, I would say that the common 
law on this point was corrupted by too long a sub- 


jection to spiritual usurpation, and that we did not 


adopt it into our code, and that it is not in this re- 
spect obligatory on the court. I would take this case 
as one prima impressionis in this country, and sub- 


ject it to the rules of ali other contracts.” 


There is nothing in the dissenting opinion which 
holds a marriage by verbal contract to be void. 

Another branch of the same case was heard in 
chancery, on bill for divorce and alimony (Fishli vs. 
Fishli, 2 Littell, 338). The court granted divorce and 
alimony to the wife. 

In 1834 the Supreme Court of Kentucky again re- 
fused to follow the common law rule of Coke and 
the courts of his day. They held that the statute of 
32 Henry 8, which declared that “no prohibition, God's 
law except, shall impeach any marriage without the Levit- 
ical degrees,” meant that an idiot might lawfully marry. 
The Kentucky court says: “But this unreasonable 
doctrin has been supplanted by one that is more just 
and rational, and which is altogether consistent with 
the harmony and dignity of the law as a whole and 
as a science. Marriage is now deemed in all respects 
a civil union, depending on contract, express or im- 
plied, and requiring the exercise of reason.” Jen- 
kins vs. Jenkins’ Heir. 2 Dana 104. The decision 
was rendered in 1834. 

In 1835, in Stover vs. Boswell’s Heir et al, 3 Dana, 
233, a case of cohabitation between free negroes, 
it was contended there was no marriage. The 
court held: “Though no marriage is proven, she 
was for many years recognized and generally re- 
puted to be his wife, and he cohabited with her 
as such. Cohabitation, copulation, -.acknowledg- 


in cases of prosecutions for bigamy, and in actions 
of crim. con., to establish a marriage between free 
white persons, 4 Johnson, 53. And we cannot per- 
ceive any good or valid reason why the same rules 
may not be made to apply to free colored persons.” 
Affirmed in Taylor vs. Shemwell, 4 B. Monroe, 577. 
Donnelly vs. Donnelly’s Heirs, 8 B. Monroe, 113, 
is a case in which the validity of the first marriage, 
which took place in Alexandria, D. C., was involved. 
The proof was acknowledgment, cohabitation, and 
admissions of the marriage, and of the children as. 
his by the father. This marriage was held to be: 
“ conclusivly established so far as it can be done by’ 
proof of cohabitation and recognition, and the doc- 
trin is well settled that such testimony is competent: 
to prove a marriage in a civil suit, or in a controversy ' 
of this kind.” Hence it was held that the second. 
marriage, which took place in Tennessee, was void.. 
But the court held that the second wife had believed: 
herself to be a lawful wife, and after the death of the: 
Maryland wife, Donnelly and herself lived together’ 
and cohabited as man and wife, recognized that re-- 
lation as subsisting between them, with the general: 
reputation and understanding that they were such,. 
for near twenty years. That their children at the: 
death of their father had been held legitimate by the: 


-county court, and their mother, entitled as his law-- 


ful wife, to dower. ‘These facts authorize, we think,. 
the presumption of a marriage after the death of the: 
first wife, and justify the conclusion that the defend-- 
ant was the lawful wife of Donnelly at his death.’ 
This decision was rendered in 1847-8, and was the: 
law in 1850. , 

How any well-read Kentucky lawyer could hav 
held the marriage of Blaine in 1850, made before: 
witnesses, but without license or priest, void, seems: 
incredible. It would hav been sustained in the: 
courts as a valid marriage. It was not a statutory: 
marriage, but it was legal. W. S. Busa. 
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A Challenge to Mr. Charles Watts. 


To Cmarres Warts, Esq., Dear Sir: I hav just read! 
your reply to my lecture in last week’s TRUTH SEEKER. 
Allow me to say that I reciprocate all the good feel-. 
ings and kindly memories of the past therein ex- 
pressed. Nor do I feel that we are altogether parted: 
as public laborers for the public good in the unfenced: 
fields of liberty and truth. But, in all good feeling, 
I cannot admit on your bare assertion that I hav been 
guilty of the three errors you charge against me, 
namely, glaring inaccuracy, reckless imputation, and 
an utter lack of reasoning. Will you kindly say in 
what I hav been inaccurate, point out the reckless im- 
putation, and show me anything I hav said for which 
I cannot giv a score of good reasons, and also men- 
tion any individual deserving the greatest respect 
and highest confidence whom I hav attacked in an 
unjustifiable manner? I accused no man. I spoke 
of certain tendencies and facts that had come under 
my own observation that I stand ready to prove as 
absolutely true before any jury of unprejudiced 
judges. It would not be well for you and the cause 
you so ably represent and champion, to call for all 
the proofs. + My aim was not to say as much, but as 
little, as I could to illustrate and establish the princi- 
ples I was aiming to teach in the form of an allegory. 
It is not my fault if realistic minds transpose poetry 
into matter of fact, and convert a figure of speech 
into a live, grunting hog. Surely you know, also, that 
the heart has a reason of its own, and that the high- 
est and grandest truths can only be expressed in 
parable, painted in pictures colored with all the blend- 
ing hues of comparison, metaphor, and carved in 
rhyme and rhythm. 

Shakspere’s historical dramas are fiction, but what 
truth of logic or science is truer? There are the 
truths of conscience, of love and hate, of hope and 
despair, backed with the great lessons of history, and 
moral law in all its wondrous potency and grandeur. 
The stage, like the platform, is to-day prostituted to 
base uses. But the stage, in the service of true art, 
would be as much beyond the platform, as an inspir- 
ing and elevating influence, as the platform is above 
the dreary, futil partisan controversy one hears to-— 
day on politics in every hotel lobby or railroad wait- 
ing-room. Š 

You do me injustice in representing me as sending 
forth a dreary wail of blighted ambition and failure. 
In the'sense in which you mean it, you know full 
well that I hav not failed, any more than you hav. 
As a Liberal lecturer, no man save Col. Ingersoll has 
drawn larger audiences or received more money for 
his work in the same time than I hav. My financial 
failure is entirely due to my publishing enterprise. 
That would hav been successful if my subscribers 
had paid their honest debts, so that I in turn might 
hav paid mine. You and others seem determined to 
misunderstand my hostility to controversy. Of course 
all affirmation of truth is at war with error. What I 
object to is the personal and irresponsible method of 
controversy, when the influence of a good lecture 
is entirely dissipated by a free discussion over it on 
the part of those who really hav nothing to say and 
don’t know how to say even that. Such controversy as 


ment of the parties, and living together as man | Martin Luther dealt in when he shook the world by 
and wife are sufficient, generally, in all cases, except nailing his thesis to the church door in Wittenberg 
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thas always done much to help widen the skirte of 
light and make the struggle with darkness narrower. 
‘But I must confess that, while warmly admiring your 
wonderful skill and genius as a debater, I still think 
some of your methods questionable. Most of your ar- 
guments against me at Cassadaga were entirely based 
on a very clever distortion of my words, so as to make 
them say something I never dreamed of saying. You 
were also guilty of one personality of at least bad taste 
when you seemingly gave countenance to the idle, 
‘silly, and slanderous rumor that my conversion to 
Spiritualism was the work of a woman. The excite- 
ment was high. Many felt offended, and looked to 
‘you as their champion, and you, I fear, cared more 
ifor the appearance of victory than any permanent 
‘service to the truth, I may possibly hav been 
‘slightly inaccurate in some of my statements, We 
‘are none of us infallible. You in this present article 
‘class Spiritualism as a speculativ doctrin, when you 
‘know that this to us is not speculation, but absolute 
‘knowledge. If anything is known at all, many thou- 
sands-——yea, millions—know Spiritualism in its essen- 
tial claims to be true. You also are inaccurate in 
representing me as putting the heart before the 
head.. I did this when I was in the church. My 
farewell sermon to the church was entitled, “Heads 
and Hearts,” in which I put heads first. One mis- 
take generally follows another. The pendulum 
pushed to the extreme end of the are must rebound 
before it recovers its equilibrium. I hav found my 
perfect poise. I hav married and blended the two 
anto one. I exacted no pledge of obedience from 
either. This is not a church, but a Liberal mar- 
wiage. It you like to hear in the sweet accord of 
wedding bells at the marriage of wisdom and love the 
jarring discord of marital infelicity, it’s none of my 
funeral. I shall continue to dance at this wedding 
though you do play a dirge. 

In one of the Liberal papers I am falsely and in a 
‘most ungentlemanly way reported as promising to, 
minister-like, reply to you after you were hundreds of 
miles away. Did I doso? You do not think me a 
coward. Was I ever known to lack the courage of 
my convictions ? 

I am quite willing to acknowledge that I am not a 
ready debater. I cannot reply on the spur of the 
moment and do justice to mysel# I need time to 
think over what has been said, sift the true from the 
false in the calm and quiet of my study, before pre- 
senting my reply. . 

Under conditions providing for this characteristic 
‘of mine, and penalty of forfeit of all right of recom- 
pense by the one indulging in any personality, I 
hereby vindicate my honor and the truth I hold most 
dear by challenging you to a four days’ debate in 
Boston, to be conducted in the following order: 

First night.—Charles Watts: Secularism; its aims 
‘and objects, and superiority to Christianity and Spir- 
itualism as a philosophy to satisfy all the needs of life. 

Second night.—George Chainey:. Spiritualism; its 
phenomena—their rationality; its religion and supe- 
riority to both Secularism and Christianity. 

Third night.—Reply of Charles Watts to George 
Chainey. 

Fourth night.—Reply of George Chainey to Charles 
‘Watts. My reply to be confined to your opening 
night. 

The debate to take place in Boston at such place 
and under such terms of admission as we may here- 
after determin. 


I hereby commit myself to your tender mercy; and 
faithfully promis you that, though I am helped with 
an entire legion of angels, we will show you only 
kindness and gentle courtesy. 

Yours for the truth in love, always and afterwards, 


Gerorce Carney. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 6, 1884. 
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Deed and not Creed. 


Even De Witt Talmage has been called back from 
the contemplation of a hell hereafter, to the hell 
of ruin of fortune and of character around him. In 
a recent sermon on the revelations of Wall street, 
- he says: 


‘*Oh,” some one will say, “ better preach the gospel and let 
business matters alone.” I reply, if your gospel do not in- 
spire common honesty in the dealings of men the sooner you 
close up your gospel and pitch it into the depths of the At- 
lantic Ocean the better. An orthodox swindler is worse than 
a heterodox swindler. The recitation of all the catechisms 
and creeds ever written, and drink from all the communion 
chalices that ever glittered in the churches of Christendom, 
will never save your soul unless your business character corre- 
sponds with your religious profession. Some of the worst 
scoundrels in America hav been members of churches, and 
they got fat on sermons about heaven when they most needed 
to hav the pulpits preach that which would either bring them 
to repentance, or thunder them out of the holy communions, 
where their presence was a sacrilege and an infamy. 

Religion is not, as many suppose, a matter of church de- 
lectation, a sort of confectionary, a spiritual caramel, or holy 
gum-drop, or sanctified peppermint, or theological anesthetic, 
but an omnipotent principle, all-prevailing, all-controling, 
all-conquering. With something short of that you may deceive 
yourself, but you can't deceive God, and you can’t deceive 
the world. The keen man of the world puts on his spectacles, 
and looks clean through the back of your head and knows 
whether your religion is a fiction or a fact. 


Che League. 


The Campaign Fund. 


Previously acknowledged, - - - $1,315.00 
W. H. Pepper ($25 for Life Membership), - - 50.00 
A. M. Miller, - is = - - - 50.00 
Mrs. S. J. Lenont, - z - - - 10.00 
Otto Wettstein, - - - x - - 10.00 
D. W. Craig, - - = E 7 z 1.00 
t Medicale,” Philadelphia, - - - - 1.00 
J. P. Hoffman, a % 7 - ~ 1.00 

. Total, - - - $1,438.00 


Listen, friends, to the news: California wheels into line and 
keeps step to the music ofthe Union. Who will giv the next 
$50 from that golden state? Duluth, however, is not behind, 
and sends her generous gift. Our good and famous Judge 
Krekel givs a most encouraging word, and everywhere noble 
friends are rallying to our cause. The one-dollar bills are wel- 
come, I assure you; for they come laden with the bright wishes 
of many an honest heart. Almost $1,500 raised! Let it be 
$2,000 by the first of November. Samugz P. PUTNAM, 

Secretary of the National Liberal League, 
55 East 9th street, New York City. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 7, 1884. 

SamĮmoeL P. Purnam, Esq., Dear Sir: Yours, with inclosed cir- 
cular, came tohand. The program meets with my approval, 
and I hav the utmost confidence in yourself and Mr. Watts 
carrying it out. Mrs. Krekel is the activ worker, myself being 
in a measure restrained. The time will soon come, however, 
when I shall be free. In Kansas City we will try and organize 
a League, and as soon as accomplished, will invite you and 
Mr. Watts to visit us. Should you come West before such 
invitation, please advise me, as we may be able to avail our- 
selvs of our opportunity. 

Am much pleased with the spirit of your address. A move 
forward is needed. Let the old gods take care of themselvs, 
and our energies be employed in doing men’s work. 

Truly yours, A. KRESEL. 


PETALUMA, CAL., Sept. 29, 1884. 

Samunx P. PUTNAM, EsQ., Dear Sir: Inclosed find money-order 
for $50—twenty-five for life membership in National Liberal 
League, and twenty-five for Campaign Fund. 

The League now stands in a position where all true Secular- 
ists can support it, and I believeit to be the duty of every true 
Secularist to come forward and assist in rearing the grand 
Temple of Universal Mental Liberty. 

Col. Ingersoll is doing a good work in removing the ortho- 
dox rubbish from the fallen temple of Christianity. He de- 
livered his lecture on ‘‘ Orthodoxy” here last week to a good 
audience. I hope our friends will come forward with the 
sinews of war, and not only giv you $5,000 but five times that 
amount. Yours truly, W. H. PEPPER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


S. F. DeJonus, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Truth is ready and will- 
ing to do all it can to help you and the National League. 


A. M. Minugr, Duluth, Minn.: Your communication in Mn- 
vestigalor and Ironclad Age noted. Inclosed please find check 
or . 


J. P. Horman, Pottsville, Pa.: I feel like helping the cause 
and I inclose you $1 in assistance of the work, trusting that 
thousands of other Liberal friends will contribute a like or 
greater sum in its support. 


Mrs. S. J. Lexont, Northfield, Minn.: I want to do all I can 
to spread the truths of Liberalism, and am ready and willing 
to put my shoulder to the wheel. I will say $10, and more if 
I can, hoping tbat all will do their best. 


James Vincent, Sr., Editor of the Nonconformist: I hope to 
begin thorough work in furtherance of the doctrins settled 
upon to be speedily advocated by the Congress at Cassadaga. 
Ishall do my best to co-operate with you. 


Orto WerrtsTEIN, Rochelle, Ill.: I was glad to hear from you. 
No one in the world is more anxious io help the cause than I. 
I will surely remit you an X if I possibly can. Iam longing 
for the time to come when I can retire from an activ business 
career and giv my Whole time and income to Liberal work. 


W. S. Batey, Editor of the Liberal, Nashville, Tenn.: The 
aggressiv policy I like. I will do all I can in this cause while 
I liv. If you and Mr. Watts will come here and lecture I will 
raise money for you. We need a ‘preacher ” outside of what 
is written. Nashville is overrun with preachers of the other 
sort, and they should be shamed into a more honorable calling. 


Joun P. Gurp, Milwaukee, Wis.: By the inadvertency of 
the printer or of myself, the name of Brother George M. Hare, 
vice-president of Veteran Liberal League, Soldiers’ Home, 
Milwaukee, was omitted from the last published quarterly re- 
port. I mention it for the reason that he is now a “brother 
in bonds,” and should hav all the honors that a worthy martyr 
to liberty has earned. He has been the chief spoke in the 
wheel of progress in the Home. . 


Epcar C. Beaux, Cincinnati, O.: I hav been reading THE 
Truth SrrKer with great interest, and hav been particularly 
pleased with some features of the present outlook. We need 
unity of action, and must leave out the side issues. I feel 
hopeful of good results. We hav many Liberals here in Cin- 
cinnati, but no organization. I wish you would arrange to 
lecture here the coming winter and giv us a start. Every city 
ought to hav a regular society with a lecturer who would giv 
& humanitarian sermon every week. I shall be happy to do 
anything in my power to advance our cause. 


THE NEWARK LEAGUE. 


The Liberal League of Newark, New Jersey, hav regular 
Sunday services in the afternoon and evening at their place of 
meeting, No. 177 Halsey street. Their hall, though not very 
large, is light, sunny, and well furnished, having some pictures 
on the walls and containing a handsome upright organ. 

This League has been somewhat persecuted by the religious 
bigots of Newark—persons who forget that the United States 
government was founded on liberty of conscience. But its 
officers and members are earnest men stirred to a new zeal by 
opposition. They hav now settled permanently in their bright 
little home in Halsey street; hav no debts, and a surplus in 
the treasury. 

The League is interested in progression and practical meas- 
ures for the welfare of mankind; such as good government, 
co-operation, scientific instruction, etc.; in a word, things the 
church would do well to take up and mingle with its more 
spiritual exercises. 


| Mme. Henri Delescluze spoke with great approval before! pay expenses. 
' the League on Sunday, Oct. 5th, ‘The substance of her dis-' laid to its editors nor to the League. 


F course was that the great wealth and material splendor of na- 


tions tended to their destruction and extinction, and that con- 
structiv power dwelt in personal character and a high ideal. 

It was unanimously ‘resolved by the League to invite Mme. . 
Delescluze to address its members again at her “earliest con- 
venience.” 

THE LIBERALS. 
From the Worthington Advance. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a circular from Samuel P. 
Putnam, secretary of the National Liberal League, which givs 
tne resolutions adopted at the eighth annual Congress of the 
League, recently held at Cassadaga Lake, N. Y. Also the de- 
mands of Liberalism and the address of the secretary to the 
Liberals of the country. 

The Liberal movement seems finally to hav settled down to 
the one main issue of the secularization of the state. On this 
issue all Liberals can agree and work together, 

We earnestly believe that the greatest danger now threaten- 
ing the republic is the one which the Liberal League is de- 
signed to offset. It may not enter into the present political 
campaign as any issue, but the church-and-state party is work- 
ing pérsistently; and every Liberal, whether a believer in 
church theology or not, should say a word and strike a blow 
for the complete secularization of the government. This is 
the only safe and just policy. The government should giv 
freedom to all religions and indorse none. 


GOING TO WORK AS NEVER DEFORE. 
From the New Thought. 

Samuel P. Putnam, the present secretary of the National 
Liberal League, sends out a document containing the Nine 
Demands of Liberalism, an address to the Liberals of America, 
and the resolutions passed at the eighth annual Congress of 
the National Liberal Leagre. From the tone of the address 
and from other sources, it is evident that the Liberals are 
going to work now as never before. This address says: ‘‘ We 
shall allow the enemy no resting spell. From the Atlantic to 
the Pacific the fires of Liberalism shall be kindled, societies 
organized, not simply upon a negativ, but upon a constructiv 
basis.” Among the things they hope to be instrumental in 
bringing about, is that “every worker shall hav a home, and 
every child born upon this planet a place to liv and a right to 
nature’s bounty.” Mr. Putnam and Mr. Charles Watts are to 
go everywhere, when opportunity affords, and lecture and 
organize Leagues. We would advise our readers to send to S. 
P. Putnam, 55 East 9th street, New York, and get this docu- 
ment. 

A GOOD SUGGESTION. 
From the Liberal, Mo., Liberal. 

Tue TRUTH SEEKER and others think the League in a shape 
to do some good work in the future. We hopeso, but hav not 
much faith so long as constructiv work is not followed as the 
chief duty. There must be something to interest the women 
and children if a permanent organization is maintained. 

Tue Trurn Seeker suggests that the League combat the 
National Reform movement. Wethink this will be the source 
from which will come the greatest danger of the Liberal cause, 
and that if the claims of that party can be properly brought 
before the people in the present predominance of Christian 
sentiment, it will succeed in fixing them on the statutes, when 
business will commence in earnest. ‘Then whoever violates 
a Christian usage or custom is as much subject to prosecution 
as he now isif he commits murder. And if any think such 
laws would not be enforced, let them remember the fate of 
the Mormon missionaries in Lewis county, Tenn. That 
slaughter shows the Christian spirit of to-day when it hus the 
power. ` Let no true Liberal close his eyes on these facts, for 
the chains are being forged, and his vigilance only will keep 
them from his limbs and of his children. 


CASSADAGA CONGRESS. 
From the American Nonconformist. 


The Congress held by the Liberals of the United States at 
Cassadaga last month, is regarded by those who hav been con- 
versant with these meeting as one of the most important, and 
the most successful in the direction of real progress, that has 
ever been held. One thing has been resolved upon that has 
long been needed, namely, systematic missionary work, and 
two of the most gifted men of that order in the country hav 
been selected to make it their sole business to canvass the 
United States, and inform the people what Liberalism and 
Freethought doctrins mean. ‘This has been left to the volun- 
teer services of orthodox preachers, who hav ignorantly under- 
taken to expound what they know nothing at all about. Here- 
after Liberalists will be heard in their own behalf, and the 
people will be astonished when they come to hear the two 
lecturers whose business it is to explain the doctrins of Lib- 
erslism, to find how maliciously this most intellectual, and 
patriotic, and truly humane class of thinkers and actors hav 
been misrepresented. Samuel P. Putnam and Mr. Watts are 
the appointees of the Congress to enter the lecture field, and 
we greatly mistake if these gentlemen will be able to fill half 
or a fourth of the engagements that will be required of them. 
Times are not as they used to be; never were men’s minds 
more stirred up to a determination to ferret out the truth in 
all directions as they are now, nor is it possible any longer for 
ecclesiasticism to say to the human mind, as hitherto, “to our 
rut may it come, but no further.” 

These eminent speakers, one of whom, if we mistake not, 
Mr. Putnam, was formerly a Christian minister, may be ad- 
dressed at No. 55 E. 9th street, New York city, N. Y. The 
Congress resolved to raise $5,000 to carry on this work, twelve 
hundred and fifty-one dollars being contributed on the spot. 

It is to be hoped that the liberality that there and then was 
manifested will be supplemented by the Liberal element all 
over the country, so that the treasurer shall hav to report not 
$5,000 received, but twice that amount. S. P. Putnam is 
secretary of the League, and Courtlandt Palmer, treasurer. 

The Nonconformist adds: 

‘* One of the outcomes of the Congress which we personally 


deplore is that Man, the organ of the League hereto, is dis- 


continued or merged in Tue Truru Seexer. Those having a 
clearer insight into what is most needed, should know better 
than we do, but to us it appears like that most valuable paper 
should hav been continued, and built up ona solid founda- 
tion to do its own work. The former editors, Messrs. Leland 
and Wakeman, are men of rare ability as thinkers and as 
writers, and as speakers. Very, very much of the progress 
made by the Freethought principles is due to their untiring 
and magnificent efforts. But they cannot be silent, and their 
former readers will be glad to know that they will be heard 
from often through the columns of Tau Trura Seeker. This 
is a most noble journal, doing a noble work, and we bespeak 
for ita much wider field of usefulness since the Cassadaga 
Cougress than ever before. Price is $3 a year, edited by E. M. 
Macdonald. Orders should be sent C. P. Somerby, business 
manager, 33 Clinton Place, New York City, N. Y.” 


Man would hav been continued had there been a demand 
for it by the people sufficient to hav enabled its publishers to 
The fault for its discontinuance must not be 
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(Continued from page 658. ) 
into thine hand. And so it was, that all that 
fell that day, both of men and women, were twelve 
thousand. And Joshua’ burnt Ai, and made 
it a heap forever” (Josh. viii, 18, 25, 28). 

“ And Joshua passed from Libnah, and all Israel 
with him, unto Lachish, and encamped against it, 
and fought against it. And the Lord delivered La- 
chish into the hand of Israel, which took it on the 
second day, and smote it with the edge of the 
sword, and all the souls that were therein ” (Josh. x, 
31, 32). 

“ And from Lachish Joshua passed unto Eglon, and 
all Israel with him; and they encamped against it, 
and fought against it. And they took it on that day, 
and smote it with the edge of the sword, and all the 
souls that were therein he utterly destroyed that day ” 
(Josh. x, 34, 35). $ 

Thus city after city falls, and nation after. nation is 
vanquished, until thirty-one kingdoms have been de- 
stroyed. And still there “remaineth much land to 
be possessed,” and many millions more of unoffend- 
ing people to be slain to please this God of War. 

Christ came heralded as the “ prince of peace.” 
But he “came not to send peace, but a sword ”—a 
sword his own arm was too weak to wield, but which 
his followers have used with dire effect. Expunge 
from the history of Christendom the record of its 
thousand wars and little will remain. From the time 
that Constantine inscribed the emblem of the cross 
upon his banner to the present hour, the church of 
Christ has been upheld by the sword. Five million 
troops maintain its political supremacy in Europe 
to-day. To “ express our national acknowledgment 
of Almighty God as the source of all authority in civil 
government; of the Lord Jesus Christ as the ruler 
of nations, and of his revealed will as of supreme au- 
thority ;” in short, to make this a “ Christian nation,” 
as Bible moralists demand, means a standing army 
in this country of five hundred thousand men. 

The Bible has inspired more wars than all else 
combined. It is a fountain of blood, and the crimson 
rivers that have flowed from it would float the navies 
of the world. 

DESPOTISM. 

I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it enjoins submission to tyrants. 

“Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man, 

whether it be to kings as supreme; or unto 
governors” (1 Pet. ii, 13). 

“ Let every soul be subject unto the higher pow- 
ers. For there is no power butof God. Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God; and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation ” (Rom. xiii, 1, 2). 

And these sentiments were uttered when a Nero 
sat upon the throne—when Palestine was being 
crushed beneath the iron heel of despotism—when 
brave and patriotic men were struggling for freedom. 

The Bible has ever been the bulwark of tyranny. 
When the oppressed millions of France were endeav- 
oring to throw off their yoke—when the Washingtons, 
the Franklins, the Paines, and the Jeffersons were 
contending for American lib:rty—craven priests 
stood up in the pulpit, opened this book, and gravely 
read: “The powers that be are ordained of God; 
they that resist shall receive to themselves damna- 
tion.” 

INTOLERANCE AND PERSECUTION. 


I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because its teachings have filled the world with 
intolerance and persecution. 

“ If thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, 
or thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy 
friend, which is as thine own soul, entice thee se- 
cretly, saying, Let usgo and serve other gods. . . 
Namely, of the gods of the people which are round 
about you. Thou shalt not consent unto him; 
neither shall thine eye pity him; neither shalt thou 
spare, neither shalt thou conceal him; but thou shalt 
surely kill him; thine hand shall be first upon him to 
put him to death, and afterwards the hand of all the 
people” (Deut. xiii, 6-9). 

If you believe the Bible to be infallible, you must 
believe it to be your duty to put to death the unbe- 
lieving brother that attempts to alienate you from 
your faith. If you are a Catholic, and your children 
become Protestants and endeavor to convince you 
that Protestantism is the true religion, you should 
kill them. If you are a Protestant, and your wife 
embraces the Catholic faith and desires you to accept 
it, let her die. : 

“ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned” (Mark 
xvi, 16). 

“Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire ” 
(Matt. xxv, 41). 

“These shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment” (Matt. xxv, 46). 

“Cast into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched ” (Mark ix, 45). 

These passages ought to consign to everlasting 
abhorrence the being who uttered them, the book con- 
taining them, and the church indorsing them. This 
dogma of endless punishment is the dogma of fiends. 
I had rather trace my descent to the tiger or hyena 


an to the creation of a God who dooms his creat- 
ures to eternal pain; and the time will come when 
the remembrance of the theologians who have taught 
this hideous lie will provoke more shame and pity 
than the ancestral apes do now. : 

“Tf there come any unto you, and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house” (2 John 
i, 10). i 

Amid the storms of a winter night, a traveler, per- 
ishing with cold and hunger, knocks at your door 
and begs for food and shelter. You interrogate him 
as to his religious belief, and finding that he is not a 
member of your chureh, you forbid him to enter. In 
the morning when you discover his lifeless body by 
the roadside, how impressed you will be with the 
transcendent beauty of Bible morals! 

Paul preached a sermon upon charity, and then 
wrote to the Gallatians as follows: 

“Tf any man preach any other gospel unto you 
than that ye have received, let him be accursed 
(Gal. i, 9). 

From the same pen came this sneaking, infamous 
hint: 

“I would they were even cut off which trouble 
you ” (Gal. v, 12). 

What ghastly fruits these teachings have produced! 
We see earth covered with the yellow bones of mur- 
dered heretics and scholars; we see the persecutions 
and butcheries of Constantine, of Theodosius, of 
Clovis, of Justinian, and of Charlemagne; we see the 
Crusades, in which nearly twenty millions perish; we 
see the followers of Godfrey in Jerusalem—see the 
indiscriminate massacre of men, women, and children 
—see the mosques piled seven deep with murdered 
Saracens—the Jews burnt in their synagogues; we 
see Cœur de Lion slaughter in cold blood thousands 
of captive Infidels; we see the Franks in Constanti- 
nople, plundering, ravishing, murdering; we see the 
Moors expelled from Spain; we see the murder of 
the Huguenots and Waldenses—the slaughter of 
German peasants—the desolation of Ireland—Hol- 
land covered with blood; we witness Smithfield and 
Bartholomew; we see the Inquisition with its count- 


less instruments of fiendish cruelty; we see the Auto-]. 


da-fé, where heretics clad in mockery are led to tor- 
ture and to death; we see men stretched upon the 
rack, disjointed, and torn limb from limb; we see 


. | them flayed alive—their bleeding bodies seared with 


red-hot irons; we see them covered with pitch and 
oil and set on fire; we see them hurled headlong 
from towers to the stony streets below; we see them 
buried alive; we see them hanged and quartered; we 
see their eyes bored out with heated augers—their 
tongues torn out—their bones broken with hammers 
—their bodies pierced with a thousand needles; we 
see aged women tied to the heels of fiery steeds—see 
their mangled and bleeding bodies dragged with 
lightning speed over the frozen earth; we see new- 
born babes flung into the flames to perish with their 
mothers, or with their mothers sewed in sacks and 
sunk into the sea; in short, on every hand, we see 
hate, torture, death! 

But, thanks to the brave Infidels that have gone 
before, you, Bible moralists, can use these instru- 
ments of cruelty to silence heretics to Christianity no 
more. 

“ Where are the hands which once for this foul creed, 

"Mid flame and torture made an Atheist bleed ? 
Gone—like the powers your fathers uséi so well 

To send souls heavenward through the flames of hell. 
And you, poor palsied creatures! you ere long, 

With them thrice cursed shall swell Gehennas throng. . 
Your God is dead; your heaven a hope bewrayed; 

Your hell a by-word, and your creed a trade, 

Your vengeance—what? A mere polluting touch— 


A cripple striking with a broken crutch !” 
—Lara. 


INJUSTICE TO WOMEN. 


I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it has degraded woman. 

The holy offices of wife and mother it covers with 
reproach. Its teachings carried out, as they were 
during centuries of Christian rule, leave women but 
two paths in which to tread—the one leading into 
slavery, the other into exile. Servitude in the house 
of a husband, or self-banishment to a convent: these 
are the sad alternatives presented for her choice. 

“Thy desire shall be to thy husband and he shall 
rule over thee ” (Gen. iii, 16). 

“ Wives, submit yourselves to your own husbands” 
(Col. iii, 18). 

“ As the church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be to their own husbands in everything ” (Eph. 
v, 24). 

“Let your women keep silence in the churches, 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but they 
are commanded to be under obedience, as also saith 
the law. And if they will learn anything, let them 
ask their husbands at home; for it is a shame for a 
woman to speak in the church” (1 Cor. xiv, 34, 35.) 

“ Ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands. 

; For after this manner in the old time the 
holy women also, who trusted in God, adorned them- 
selves, being in subjection to their own husbands; 
even as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him lord” 
(1 Peter iii, 1-6). 


“Let woman jearn in silence with all subjec- 
tion. But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to 


usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence. 
For Adam was urst formed, then Eve. And Adam 
was not deceived, but the woman being deceived 
was in the transgression ” (1 Tim. ii, 11-14). 

Oh! the unspeakable outrage that. woman has 
suffered because of that old Jewish fable! 

The teachings of the Bible respecting marriage are 
an insult to every married woman. Christ dis- 
couraged marriage (Matt. xix, 10-12); while a more 
despicable dissertation on marrige than Paul gives 
in the seventh chapter of 1 Corinthians was never 
penned, 

In contracting matrimonial alliances, woman’s 
rights and choice are not consulted. The father 
does his daughter’s courting, and sells or gives her 
to whom he pleases. A father is even allowed to sell 
his daughter for a slave (Ex. xxi, 7). In the Deca- 
logue, the wife is classed with slaves and cattle as a 
mere chattel. 

Kidnapping is commanded for the purpose of ob- 
taining wives. d 

“Therefore they [Ged’s priests] commanded the 
children of Benjamin, saying, Go and lie in wait in 
the vineyards; and see, and, behold, if the daugh- 
ters of Shiloh come out to dance in dances, then come 
ye out of the vineyards, and catch you every man his 
wife of the daughters of Shiloh, and go to the land of 
Benjamin. And the children of Benjamin did 
so, and took them wives according to their number 
A Ente that danced whom they caught” (Jud. xxi, 

The Levitical Jaw makes motherhood a sin that can 
be expiated only by offering a sin offering at the 
birth of every child. The degree of sinfulness 
depends upon the sex of the child; giving birth to a 
daughter being esteemed a greater sin than giving 
birth to a son” (Lev. xii). i - 

The laws of the Bible in regard to divorce are most 
unjust. A husband is permitted to divorce his wife 
if she displease him, while a wife is not allowed 
to obta‘n a divorce for any cause whatever. 

“When a man hath taken a wife, and marries her, 
and it come to pass that she find no favor in his eyes, 
then let him write her a bill of divorcement, 
and give itin her hand, and send her out of his 
house” (Deut. xxiv, 1). 

“When thou gogst forth to war against thine ene- 
mies, and the Lord thy God hath delivered them into 
thine hands, and thou hast taken them captive, and 
seest among the captives a beautiful woman, and 
hast a desire unto her that thou wouldst have her to 
thy wife; then thou shalt bring her home to thine 
house. . . . And it shall be, if thou have no de- 
light in her, then thou shalt let her go whither she 
will” (Deut. xxi, 10-14). 

Wives are compelled to suffer outrage for the sins 
of their husbands. 

“Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will raise up evil 
against thee out of thine own house, and I will take 
thy wives before thine eyes, and give them unto thy 
neighbor, and he shall lie with thy wives in the sight 
of this sun” (2 Sam. xii, 11). 

“Their houses shall be spoiled and their wives 
ravished ” (Is. xiii, 16). 

“T will gather all nations against Jerusalem to 
battle; and the city shall be taken, and the houses 
rifled, and the women ravished ” (Zech. xiv, 2). 

“Let their wives be bereaved of their children and 
be widows” (Jer. xviii, 21). 

The teachings of the Bible have been used by the 
church to keep woman in & subordinate position. 
“There is not a more cruel chapter in history,” says 
the Rev. Moneure D. Conway, “than that which re- 
cords the arrest by Christianity of the natural growth 
of European civilization regarding woman. In Ger- 
many it found woman participating in the legislative 
assembly, and sharing the interests and counsels of 
man, and drove her out and away. Even 
more fatal was the overthrow of woman’s position in 
Rome. Read the terrible facts as stated by Gibbon, 
by Milman, and Sir Henry Maine, read and ponder 
them, and you will see the tremendous wrong that 
Christianity did to woman.” 

In this couniry, while the most illiterate and de- 
praved man is clothed with the rights of a sovereign, 
the noblest women is a slave; and from the Bible, 


‘priests and politicians have procured the chains that 


hold her in subjection. 
[ CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 


Theosophy. 

To vue Eprron or Tae Trura Seexer, Sir: You 
hay a curious article about Theosophy. It is a good 
advertisment for a number of queer books, but as: 
they lie beyond the reach of many of us, perhaps 
you and Mr. Brown might consent to giv us a few ex- 
tracts from the most interesting. 

Without reference to anything in your issue of 
Aug. 30th, I copy for the benefit of some of your 


‘contributors a paragraph from “Josephine,” of Lib- 


erty: 

4 Thinking men, imbued with the idea that society, 
composed of good and bad men, could not exist ex- 
cept as a mass of warring people, without majority 
rule, set down as impossible [the art of social har- 
mony with individual liberty.] These men kept on 
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fighting religious superstition after it was dead. 
They delighted in creating imaginary dragons and 
‘other terrible monsters, and then sallying forth 
lance in hand and riding at them full tilt. Their 
most pleasant pastime was in stuffing the skin of a 
‘dead belief with straw and then kicking the straw 
‘out of the skin all over the country. They became 
:so engrossed in this seed-bag fox hunting, that the 
‘real live fox [the political fox, the banking fox, the 
Nand-grabbing fox, the Uncle Sam Fox] was stealing 
‘and eating their poultry under their very noses. To 
them, the Anarchists were good, able, well-meaning 
‘men, but very deluded—very cranky; they had pity 
for them—pity that so much brain should go to waste, 
when it might be devoted to devising new means 
whereby old-time and long-since-dead monsters, 


might be revivified and then slain.” Epcaeworra. 
ak caren pies 


Ingersoll on Parties and Other Matters. 


_ The San Francisco Post sent its reporter to inter- 
wiew Col. Ingersoll as soon as he arrived in San 
Francisco. Among other points discussed are the 
following: 

‘Q. Are you going to take any part in the campaign? 

A. It is not my intention to make any political speeches. I 
thav made a goed many in the past, and, in my judgment, hav 
‘done my part. I hav no other interest in politics than every 
‘citizen should hav. I want that party to triumph which, in 
imy judgment, represents the best interests of the country. I 
‘hav no ‘doubt about the issue of the election. I believe that 
-Mr. Blaine will be the next president. But there are plenty 
sof talkers, and I really think that I hav earned a vacation. ~ 

‘@. What do you think Cleveland’s chances arein New York? 
__ A. At this distance it is hard to say. The recent action of 
Tammany complicates matters.somewhat. But my opinion is 
‘that Blaine will carry the state. -I had a letter yesterday from 
that state giving the opinion of a gentleman well informed, 
that Blaine would carry New York state by not less than 50,000 
majority. 

Q. What figure will Butler cut in the campaign ? 

A. I hardly think that Butler will hav many followers on 
the 4th of November. His forces will gradually go to one 
side or the other. It is only when some really great principle 
is at stake that thousands of men are willing to vote with a 
known minority. : 

Q. But what about the Prohibitionists ? 

A. They hav a very large following. They are fighting for 
something they believe to beof almost infinit consequence, and 
I can readily understand how a Prohibitionist is willing to be 
in the minority. It may be well enough for me to say here 
that my course politically is not determined by my likes or dis- 
likes of individuals. I want to be governed by principles, not 
persons. If I really thought that in this campaign a real 
principle was at stake, I should take part. The only great 
question now is protection, and I am satisfied that itis in no 
possible danger. 

Not even in case of a Democratic victory ? 

A. Not even in the event of a Democratic victory. No state 
in the Union is for free trade. Every free trader has an excep- 
tion. Louisiana says, ‘‘ Free trade, except sugar.” Missouri 
says, ‘Protect lead.” Kentucky follows with hemp; Michi- 
gan with lumber and salt, and Ohio with wool. And so I 
might make a tour of the states. These exceptions combined 
control the tariff legislation of this country, and if the Demo- 
‘erats were in power to-day with the control of the House and 
‘Senate and executiv, the exceptions would combine and pro- 
tect protection. As long as the federal government collects 
taxes or revenue on imports, just so long these revenues will 
be arranged to protect home manufacturers. 

Q. You said that if there was a great principle at stake you 
would take part in the campaign. You think, then, that there 
is no great principle involved ? 

A. If it were a matter of personal liberty, I should take 
part. If the Republican party had stood by the Civil Rights 
bill I should hav taken part in the present campaign. 

Q. Still, I suppose we can count on you as a Republican? 

A. Certainly; I am a Republican. 


INGERSOLL IN CALIFORNIA. 

The San Franciscan of Sept. 13th called upon the 
elergy to reply to Ingersoll. An Oakland clergyman 
responded in part as follows: “First, you speak of 
him truly, as ‘a wit, a rhetorician, a poet, and an ora- 
tor.” I hav not a doubt that he is the greatest or- 
ator, and the finest rhetorician, that speaks the Eng- 
lish language. It will be admitted by all, I think, 
that as a rhetorical wit he has no equal, and that in 
the poetry of his language, the richness of his imag- 
ery, apd the beauty of his word-painting, he stands 
pre-eminent. Now, when you ask any man to meet 
him in the field of his wit, his rhetoric, and his ora- 
tory, ‘foot to foot, and overthrow him,’ you ask that 
which no man living is able to do.” 

He also admits that the man who would charge the 
same admission as Ingersoll does “to hear a refuta- 
tion would speak to empty benches.” 

The Jewish Times says: 

‘*Casting all religious differences to the winds, we rejoice 
that Col. Ingersoil spoke his honest thoughts, and we re- 
joice that he found an audience brave enough to applaud him 
to the echo. The Jew is always in favor of free speech, and 
he claims that every human being has a right to express him- 
self freely, fully, and publicly on matters earthly or heavenly. 
If Col. Ingersoll or any other man be wrong, combat him with 
truths and not with clubs.” 

Rev. Dr. Jackson, Unitarian, preached on “ Athe- 
ism,” on the 21st. He said that “to believe simply 
because one had been taught to believe, did not show 
much merit, although it was very well in its. way; but 
to believe from conviction, and to hav the courage to 
express an unpopular opinion, was true merit. This 
world had seen very few stanch Atheists, and they 
were far from being fools. He referred to Ingersoll, 
John Stuart Mill, Harriet Martineau, and others of 
their types, world-renowned for intelligence and 
learning. There were two classes of what might be 
called Atheists—those who believed in a God and 
lived as though there was none, and those who be- 


lieved there was no God, but who lived as though 
there was one. There are Godless Theists—the 
church is full of them—as well as. Godless Atheists. 
A man is not necessarily worse morally for being an 
Atheist. Intelligence and faith are usually 
at variance, and between men who are half Theists 
and half Atheists, there is no choice.” 


INGERSOLL AT VICTORIA. 


In an interview in the San Francisco Post, Col. In- 
gersoll stated the facts about his lecture at Victoria, 
as follows: 


“The published accounts as circulated by the Associated 
Press were greatly exaggerated. The affair was simply this: 
The authorities endeavored to prevent the lecture. They re- 
fused the license, on the ground that the theater was unsafe, 
although it was on the ground floor, had many exists and en- 
trances, not counting the windows. The theater was changed 
to meet the objections of the Fire Commissioner, and the au- 
thorities expressed their satisfaction and issued the license. 
Afterward further objection was raised, and on the night of 
the lecture, when the building was about two-thirds full, the 
police appeared and said that the lecture would not be allowed 
to be delivered, because the house was unsafe. After a good 
deal of talk, the policeman in authority said that there should 
be another door, whereupon my friends, in a few minutes, 
made another door with ax and saw, the crowd was admitted, 
and the lecture was delivered. The audience was well be- 
haved, intelligent, and appreciativ. Beyond some talking in 
the hall, and the natural indignation of those who had pur- 
chased tickets and were refused admittance, there was no dis- 
turbance. I understand that those who opposed the lecture 
are now heartily ashamed of the course pursued.” 


FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


Movunr Forsst, Canana, Oct. 5, 1884. 
To THE EDITOR oF Tur TRUTH Senker, Sir: A friend of mine 
has just handed me a letter which he received from a brother 
of his living in Victoria, British Columbia, and which I think 
is too good to be lost. It should be published so that the 
Freethinkers who sit with their arms folded and cry, ‘‘ Peace, 
peace!” saying that things are going on smooth, may know that 

affairs are not as quiet as some suppose. Wm. Levis. 


Following is the letter referred to: 

Vicrorta, B. C., Sept. 1, 1884. 

Dear Broruer: I went to hear Ingersoll, and the racket we 
had is too good to keep until I hear from you again. In the 
first place, the religious people tried all they could to prevent 
Bob’s procuring a hall. There are two opera halls in Victoria 
—a large and small one—but the large one was taken by an 
opera troupe. Bob also tried to hire the City Hall, but was 
refused, so he had to resort to the small hall, which he got 
readily, the owner of it being a regular Ingersoll, who need not 
take a back seat to Bob as a public speaker. When the small 
hall was about three parts full of men and women, the police 
came bounding to the door to prevent any further admittance. 
When the proprietor asked the cause of the trouble, he was 
told there were not proper fire escapes. What do you think— 
the building being one story high, and the floor about one foot 
from the ground, the front doorway about eight feet wide, with 
door opening outward, and two back doors; besides, there are 
eight or ten large windows, all raised! Some of the city 
councilmen tried to force their way past the police, but they 
drew their batons. The crowd cried, “ Strike, if you dare !" 
amid cries of ‘Put out the cops!" Then the police whistled 
for re-enforcements, which arrived in a few minutes. The 
crowd then got enraged, and bounded through the back doors 
and through the windows, and past the police at the front 
door, until the h&ll was filled to excess. But the police would 
not allow Bob to speak unless the front doors were taken off. 
The owner would not allow even this most absurd demand to 
stop the lecture, so he went to the end of the hall next to the 
street, and with fifty others tore the end clear out of the hall, 
which made a grand fire escape, and gave about one hundred 
more an opportunity of hearing Bob. All this time Bob was 
standing outside pleading with the people not to harm the 
police, for I can tell you the crowd was at the riot point. 

The trouble originated by the clergy getting their heads to- 
gether, going to the chief of police, and putting him up to this 
little dodge. They had better let sleeping dogs alone. But 
worst of all, when the trouble was at fever heat, some of the 
sky-larks raised the cry of fire, thinking to create a stampede 
similar to that of the Brooklyn Bridge, but both ladies and 
gentlemen stood it like a breeze. 

When Bob stepped on the stage, the cheers were deafening 
for about ten minutes. The lecture surpassed anything I ever 
heard. He isa mild and fluent speaker. He never alluded to 
his reception in any way. but treated them like ‘‘ never mind, 
for they know no better.” If Frazer [a Presbyterian minister] 
had a hand in the pie, he will hav reason to regret it. 

Wm. Scort. 


MR. FELL PROSECUTED FOR BLASPHEMY. 


Victoria, B. C., Sept. 27, 1884. 

To tHe EDITOR oF Tae TRUTH SBEKER, Sir: Our townsman, 
Mr. Fell, informs me that he bas reecived a communication 
from you requesting an account of the attempt to stop Inger- 
soll's lecture here a few weeks ago. Mr. Fell has requested 
me to perform this act for him. Briefly, it was as follows: 

The announcement that Ingersoll intended to lecture in 
Victoria filled the church people with dismay. A lot of crim- 
inals could not evince greater dread of exposure. The only 
way they could see open to them to prevent the catastrophe 
was to close all the halls and theaters against him, and in this 
they would hay succeeded, excepting a very small one owned 
by a Liberal. 

The old theater was procured, solely because the Liberals 
owned the seats, and threatened otherwise toremovethem. The 
fire-warden had meantime raised objections on account of 
deficient means of exit, and carpenters were employed to ob- 
viate this difficulty, and no further trouble was anticipated. 
But at the hour appointed, and when about half the audience 
had assembled, a squad of police came up, and planting them- 
selvs in the door, stopped further ingress. . This produced 
intense excitement and some attempts to pass in in spite of 
the police. After some time, however, the excuse for the get- 
ting out an injunction becoming known, it was resolved to re- 
move it. It seems the fire-warden had reported that the build- 
ing was still defectiv as to means of exit, and it was on this 
ground that a church parasite procured the mandamus to stop 
the meeting. It was soon recollected that the clapboards had 
been put over an old doorway opening into the street. The 
crowd made short work of tearing these down, and no further 
cause for the presence of the police being apparent, they went 
away, and the lecture was proceeded with. 

But Mr. Ingersoll went aboard the Sound boat immediately 
after the lecture, no doubt to escape an action for blasphemy. 
This fate (a prosecution for blasphemy) has befallen Mr. 
Fell, in response to an action commenced by him against a 
local paper for slander. 


— 


But these events hav proven fortunate. The Liberals are 
forming a Liberal League. Its constitution and by-laws are 
upon four pages of foolscap under this letter, the ink scarcely 
dry. It is proposed to read one or two of Ingersoll’s lectures 
as a commencement. — 

One article of our constitution, in ennumerating the objects 
of the society, reads thus: i 

‘ To remove or make odious the last remnant of the inquisi- 
tion known as boycotting.” 

It is this influence exercised by the church which prevents 
union among all the Liberals and universal liberty. 

. E. Stevenson, M.D. 


INGERSOLL’S APATHY EXPLAINED. 


Col. Ingersoll was interviewed on the 13th of Sep- 
tember by the reporter of the San Francisco Examiner, 
who handed him an abstract of the New York Sun’s 
dispatch of Sept. 12th. The abstract stated that In- 
gersoll sought recognition of Hayes and Garfield, and 
failed, when Ingersoll withdrew from politics, and 
swore he would never take any part for any person 
or party; and quotes the conclusion of the dispatch 
which reports a friend of Blaine as saying: 


“Under what obligation is Blaine to do anything for Inger- 
soll? The account is more than even between them. The 
name of Blaine gave Ingersoll the opportunity to lift himself 
from obscurity into national notice. That notice has given him 
the great success of the day asa lecturer. If Ingersoll had 
not continued the war upon the church after the nation had 
discovered him at Cincinnati, he might hav became a promi- 
nent favorit in politics, but he preferred to follow up the part 
that had given him local fame in Illinois. If he is sincere, he 
should be satisfied. Blaine fully appreciates Bob [ngersoll, 
but he is too good a churchman to ever publicly recognize the 
greatest Agnostic of the day.” 


Col. Ingersoll handed the reporter the following 
reply: 


“Isaw the item in the Bulletin. There is no truth init. I 
never asked any recognition of President Hayes. Never asked 
him for the Berlin mission. Never spoke to any one on the 
subject. Never spoke to one of his cabinet except Secretary 
Evarts. I called on Mr. Evarts, and told him that I would 
not accept any appointment from the administration. I never 
asked any appointment of General Garfied. Never authoyjzed 
any one to ask anything forme. Never authorized any one to 
ask anything for me from Mr. Hayes. I never asked anything 
from Mr. Arthur, nor authorized any one else to do so. I 
never sought recognition from Hayes, Garfield, or Arthur, and 
never asked a political favor for myself from Mr. Blaine. 

“ Of course I do not knéw what Evarts said to Hayes, or 
what Hayes said to Evarts, and do not care. All that I know 
is that I never asked any recognition from Hayes, Garfield 
Arthur, or Blaine, and there never was any place within their 
gift that I would hav accepted. I did not withdraw from pol- 
itics on account of what Garfield and Blaine did or failed to 
do. Iam under no political obligation to Mr. Blaine, and was 
under none to General Garfield or Hayes. My action has not 
been affected by anything that General Garfield did or failed 
to do, or that Mr. Blaine has@one or failed to do. I hay not 
felt called upon to take any activ part in this campaign. Of 
course I want the Republican party to succeed, and believe 
that it will. As to the last part of the Bulletin article, in which 
it is said that Mr. Blaine is too good a churchman to publicly 
recognize me, I am not advised and cannot say. Iam not in 
need of public recognition at present.” 


Take Him into the Fold. 


The following letter from our esteemed Theistic 

friend was read at the late state Convention: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 4, 1884. 

To the New York Freethinicers’ Assoc.ation, in Convention: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: But for my annual hay-fever infir- 
mity, now upon me, I should be with you to protest against be- 
ing advertised as “orthodox,” and to try to shed some light 
upon subjects of greater importance. So far from having any 
sympathy with orthodox theology (which I hav no difficulty in 
tracing to pagan mythology, and ib to a more ancient typology), 
I hav already found it necessary to protest against an orthodos 
Liberalism! I object to the assumed right of any man to pre- 
scribe what I am to believe or to formulate the conclusions to 
which I must subscribe, before I can be recognized as a Free- 
thinker ‘‘in good and regular standing!” I concede the right 
of any one to be an Atheist, and some of the best men I hav 
ever known hav called themselvs by that name, though Auguste 
Comte and Charles Darwin were not Atheists. I would not 
place any disability, political, civil, or social, upon any one on 
account of his belief or disbelief. I go, literally, for free 
thought and free speech, and hate proscription among Liberals 
jus as cordially as I do among orthodox religionists. I hold 
that a Theist may be as good a Freethinker as a Muterialist, and 
that Spiritualists are not necessarily idiots and lunatics. In- 
deed I never could understand why a man should be so proud, 
and imagin himself almost a god, when he thinks he has suc- 
ceeded in proving himself a brute! There is a natural relig- 
ion as really as there is a natural philosophy and a natural 
science. I detest the unnatural, and hav little or no faith in 
the supernatural. The word «upersensuous better describes 
what is not commonly cognized in nature. I am in fellowship 
with all honest Freethinkers, whether I agree with them in 
everything or not. There can be no true morality without 
absolute freedom. The truth is generally found between 
rude extremes, and but few final conclusions hav, as yet, been 
reached upon any subject. The work of evolution is not com- 
pleted. Let us labor and wait. Let us not be illiberal in our 
advocacy of Liberalism, nor intolerant in contending for toler- 
ation. Let us be valiant, but charitable. R. B. WESTBROOK. 

ae : 

p@s> The weekly crowding of Tax Trura Srexen’s 
columns with interesting reading matter, precludes 
the advertising of many books to which we would 
like to call the attention of friends, and of which, we 
hav no doubt, they would like to know. To make 
amends for this we hav issued a Catalog of our pub- 
lications and books that we hav for sale, and this 
Catalog will be sent free to all applicants. 

> <r 

“Way do you not return East and work for 
Blaine 2” Judge Ryan, of the Treasury Department at 
San Francisco, asked Col. Ingersoll the other day. 
And this was the answer of the man who eight years 
ago dubbed Blaine the plumed knight. Hear him: 
«While I havn’t eulogized the gods as much as some, 
I hav never and never will defend the devil.” —£z. 
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Woman Suffrage. 

A curious change of sentiment, if true, is depicted 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton in a recent Index. She 
asserts that the Liberals in religion are afraid of the 
woman’s rights people. The movement for extend- 
ing suffrage has arrived, she says, “at the point 
where it was supposed that success would be agsured. 
. . Our leading journals generally treat the 
question with respect. Popular reviews and maga- 
zines entertain it quite hospitably in their pages. 
Scientists write voluminously on the difference of 
sex. Judges and lawyers hav come to discuss our 
political demand as one of constitutional law, and the 
clefgy are giving us new interpretations of scripture 
in harmony with the spirit of the age.” 

But “ now our Liberals come to a dead 
stand. They say they are in favor of woman suffrage 
per sé, but they are afraid of the practical working of 
the principle. They say women are naturally so con- 
servativ, so entirely under the control of their priests 
and bishops, that, if the right of suffrage were con- 
ceded, they would use their political power to destroy 
the secular nature of our government. The objection 
to woman’s enfranchismen# is made alike in Amer- 
ica, England, and France.” 

Mrs. Stanton has “ spoken out in meeting,” and we 
hope the truths she has told will make the Free Re- 
ligionists—whom she particularly mentions—recon- 
sider their attitude. We hav also heard the same 
objections urged by stanch Freethinkers, and there 
would appear to be good reason for their timidity 
about extending the franchise were expediency the 
only object, and were it right to deny a natural priv- 
ilege that temporary evil might be averted. 

In the election at Seattle, Washington Territory, 
the ministers undertook to run the town in the inter- 
ests of what they call morality. The women of that 
territory were enfranchised last winter, and consti- 
tuted a powerful element in polities. The notion 
that they would vote as their husbands directed re- 
ceived its quietus in that place on this occasion. Of 
some 680 registered female voters, about 600 fol- 
lowed the lead of the ministers. Their ticket was 
beaten, nevertheless. It is reported that numerous 
family jars grew out of the occurrence, and alto- 
gether the result was not a good argument with 
which to combat the expediency people. 

But the objection to female suffrage so often ad- 
vanced by the old fogies of the church, that going to 
the polls would tend to demoralize the women and 
make them less ladies, was also exploded. The 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune says that all 
the female suffragists had claimed for the influence 
of women at the polls, so far as producing order is 
concerned, was borne out by the election in Wash- 
ington Territory. The balloting proceeded every- 
where in the most respectable and dignified fashion. 
The ladies were treated as considerately as though 
they had been at chureh. For their part, they 
handed in their tickets quietly and went home. In 
some towns they voted very generally; in others only 
a small fraction of them appeared at the polls. 

Perhaps the most serious difficulty encountered in 
this Washington Territory experiment is connected 
with the courts. We are told that the serving upon 
juries is regarded by the women with dislike ap- 
proaching rebellion toward the phase of the citizen’s 
duty. In most counties the sheriffs put the names 
of women into the jury-box; in some, where they ne- 
glected to do so, the judges had the error rectified. 
The women had voted; now they must take their 


chances with the men, and not shirk the burdens of! 


citizenship. The conspicuous women advocates of 
the new suffrage law urged heroism upon the victims 
of the panel, but most of them pleaded to be excused 
from serving. Two of the territorial judges were 
quite lenient, and accepted any kind of an excuse; 
but the third, Judge Green, insisted on the women 
serving unless they had the strongest reasons for 
staying at home. In one county, where by accident 
no names of women had been drawn, he set aside 
the entire panel, had the names of female citizens put 
into a box by themselvs, and required the sheriff to 
draw every alternate name from that box. The diff- 
culties of mixed juries of the two sexes became pain- 
fully apparent when cases came to be tried of certain 
classes not uncommon in courts where evidence is 
given unfit for ladies’ ears. 

These drawbacks can doubtless be avoided by 
summoning only men in the cases last mentioned, but 
if the following be true the upholders of expediency 
hav a strong plea. It is said that in the grand jury 
room the women showed tendency to jump to conclu- 
sions and trust to intuition rather than evidence. 
They wanted to indict people on general principles. 
Especially was this the case where liquor selling or 
the social evil was involved. If they could hav had 
their way unhindered they would hav hustled hun- 
dreds of people off to jail without law or testimony. 

In Mrs. Stanton’s paper she allows for these and 
other alleged peculiarities of women, and admits, by 
way of argument, “that women in general are nar- 
row, bigoted, and timid; that their influence would 
be uniformly against every step in progress; that if 
they had political power they would use it invariably 
to reinforce the conservativ party,” and attributes it 
to the fact that women hav been oppressed and kept 
under by theology and man’s love of authority. But, 
she asks, if woman’s narrowness is shown in her di- 
rect influence, is it not the same in its indirect influ- 
ence? Inpursuing this thought she finds the question 
answered in the affirmativ. “ Whether for good or 
ill, the influence of woman is ever insidiously doing 
its work—either drawing man upward to the sublimer 
hights where he can behold all things in their true 
relations, or holding him down in the valley of hu- 
miliation, where the narrow horizon bounds every 
outlook. The bigotry and superstition of the mothers 
are sedulously infused into the minds of the chil- 
dren, reappearing in every legislativ assembly, and in 
every ecclesiastical council generation after gener- 
ation, wasting the time and patience of our Liberal 
thinkers in combating the old, worn-out systems of 
political economy and theology in the men believing 
what their mothers taught them. How seldom you 
meet a man whose ideas on all subjects are clear and 
consistent, in harmony with one another, and resting 
on some grand principle, so that his opinion on one 
question givs you the key to his opinions on all. His 
manly endeavors in the world of thought are blocked 
at every turn by the prejudices and superstitions of 
his mother, w.fe, and sister. His honest inquiries 
when a boy into the soul of things were never an- 
swered. Instead of instructing him in those things 
he could understand pertaining to his life, his mind 
is bewildered with fears of the mysterious life be- 
yond, of which his teacher knows nothing. In later 
years, the social code of morals teaches him to echo 
popular opinions and not combat the evils of his day 
and generation, if he would insure personal success 
and family aggrandizement. Policy, expediency, 
manouvring, stratagem, are the weapons of op- 
pressed classes in life’s battle; and these are the 
weapons our mothers are compelled to use at the 
fireside, and in such tactics they drill their sires and 
sons.” ; 

This condition is the result, in Mrs. Stanton’s 
opinion, of human laws and customs which we hav 
the right to modify and change altogether. Instead 
of being the “patient, hopeless slave she is,” woman 
must be educated out of her bondage, not only for 
her own sake but that she may evolve a higher type 
of manhood in her sons. “Seeing that her indirect 
influence is generally acknowledged to be all-power- 
ful for good or for evil, there is only one road 
to safety; and that is to accord to woman all the ad- 
vantages and opportunities for higher development, 
and thus enlarge her sympathies, clear her vision, 
and strengthen her judgment, that the race may be 
lifted up a few degrees.” 

That is our opinion. Notwithstanding the draw- 
backs encountered in Washington Territory, we still 
say that, no matter how, they use it, women hav as 
much right to a voice in the government as men. 


The American “sovereigns” often vote against their 
own best interests, but they do not disfranchise them- 
selvs for it. The present gross injustice against 
women should not be perpetuated because temporary 
evil may result from the correction. The principle 
at stake is clear, and should be maintained. 
Se 


Mr. Applebee Aroused. 
We hav received the following note from the Rev. 
James Kay Applebee, aspirer, of Parker Memorial, 
Boston: 


“To THE EDITOR or Tue TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: I hav one or 
two things to say respecting the article which appeared in your 
last issue entitled ‘A Remarkable Sermon.’ 

“ Referring to the motto, proposed by Mr. Andrews for the 
Liberal League, you say: 

«<The reverend gentleman did not even quote Mr. Andrews 
aright; the accurate statement of the motto is, “In things 
proven, unity; in whatsoever can be doubted, free diversity; 
in things not trenching upon others’ right, liberty; in all things, 
charity.”’ 

“You add that I ‘ perverted’ this motto, and further on you 
say that- I hav been guilty of ‘a dishonest attempt to impute 


-to Mr. Andrews and the League purposes and desires which 


never entered the thought of either, nor were ever expressed 
by even the shadow of implication.’ You further say that I 
‘owe the man and the organization an apology,’ and you ask, 
‘Is he gentleman enough to make it?’ 

“I neither owe an apology to Mr. Andrews nor to the League. 
Instead of proving that I hav been guilty of a dishonest at- 
tempt, you only succeed in proving that you yourself are 
either ignorant or false. In quoting the motto I used the exact 
words of Mr. Andrews. You hav ignorantly or wilfully con- 
founded the motto Mr. Andrews was good enough to frame for 
the Liberal League with the motto he, years afterward, framed 
for ‘the Colloquium.’ At the centennial Congress of the 
League held at Philadelphia, Mr. Andrews submitted a resolu- 
tion as follows: ~ 

‘¢*Wuernas, The Evangelical Alliance has presented to the 
world, as the platform of & possible co-operativ unity among 
elements characterized by diversity, the following epitome of 
thought: In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in 
all things, charity; therefore, 

“ < Resolved, That we adopt and promulgate as the true sci- 
entific basis of organization the following motto or epitomized 
statement: In things demonstrated and certain, unity; in 
whatsoever can be doubted, free diversity; in all things, char- 
iry.’— Official Report, p. 156. i 

“I still think, and for reasons urged in my ‘ remarkable ser- 
mon ’—reasons which you hav not ventured to touch—that 
the first clause of this motto is ‘supreme nonsense.’ The fact 
that Mr. Andrews amended the motto for ‘the Colloquium’ 
would seem to indicate that he himself, by a remarkably slow 
process, came to consider it imperfect. Instead of myself ow-. 
ing an apology to Mr. Andrews and the League, it is you who 
owe an apology tome. Are you gentlemen enough to make it? 

‘In the course of your article, you say of me, ‘It is the 
more shame to him that he was once a subscriber to the Inves- 
tigator.’ I confess I never regarded the matter exactly in that 
light. On refiection, however, I am inclined to think you are 
correct. I admit it to be ‘ashame to me’ that I was once a 
subscriber to the Investigator. This one thing, I venture to 
say, should be put down to my credit—I speedily discovered 
the utter worthlessness of the Investigator, and did not renew ` 
my subscription. I suspect this is just where your dear brother 
Seaver finds the shoe to pinch ! 

“ I might reasonably complain of your assertions that I am 
‘dishonest,’ that I indulge in ‘ uncalled-for attacks on individ- 
uals,’ that I am ‘ignorant of my subject,’ ‘ that I revel in the 
discussion of obscenity,’ that I indulge in ‘rant stolen from 
the religious press,’ that I hav said what was ‘infamously 
false,’ that I ‘borrowed’ portions of my discourse and ‘forgot 
to giv credit,’ and so forth and so forth. I suppose this sort ` 
of slander-slinging pleases you; it certainly does not hurt me, 
I also suppose it to be your usual method of manifesting the 
sweet sanity of that ‘ Liberalism’ in which you are daily accus- 
tomed to revel. : 

“Except when, as in the present case, my honesty and 
honor are directly impeached, I hav made it, through life, my 
tule to abstain from answering any editorial comments on any- 
thing I may utter. Editors, like most other old women, are 
fond of having the last word, and their position enables them 
to get it. Yours truly, James Kay APPLEBEE, 

Boston, Oct. 6, 1884. 

We are always glad to get these pleasant letters 
from the clergy, and when one contains so full and 
complete a correction of errors as this one does, 
we are particularly elated! Mr. Applebee is such a 
gentleman, and such a close reader—never omitting 
a single point for the edification and enlightenment 
of the “old women” who endeavor to set him right 
—and, withal, is so genial and courteous, that we are 
tempted to double-lead his ¢cmmunication. 

There are “one or two things,” though, that, per- 
haps, it is incumbent on us to say, seriously. 

First, as to the perversion of Mr. Andrews’s motto. 
When Mr. Andrews first saw Mr. Applebee’s sermon, 
he said that the motto was not quoted correctly, and 
handed us the version we gave. Referring to him 
now, he says that the motto was in the constitution 
of the Universal Freethinkers’ Association formed in 
1874; that at Philadelphia, where he has forgotten 
that he introduced the resolution, he must hav re- 
stated it momentarily from memory, and that subse- 
quently the matter,was restated in the record of the 
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Colloquium, which is a matter of some three year’s 
standing. i 

The original form, as put forth in the preamble t 
the constitution of the Universal Freethinkers’ As- 
sociation, was: “In all things not trenching on others’ 
rights, liberty; in things proven, unity; in what can 
be doubted, free diversity; in all things, charity.” 

We cheerfully aquit Mr: Applebee of perverting 
the motto, but the amendments he says Mr. Andrews 
has made are not amendments. The motto adopted 
by the League was not the one put forth two years 
earlier, and since used as perfected on Colloquium 
documents, but a hastily-written and imperfect state- 
ment. Mr. Applebee will see that his remarks about 
“a remarkably slow process” are pointless. The 
original and the final versions are substantially alike, 
and nothing that Mr. Applebee has said turns the 
edge of our criticism of his words. In any form the 
motto has been stated his urged objections are fu- 

- til, and a careful reperusal of his paragraph fails 
to discover any “reason” we did not touch. 

Next, Mr. Applebee says we accused him of “a 

_ dishonest attempt to impute to Mr. Andrews and the 

` League purposes and desires which never entered 
the thoughts of either,” ete. Now, we did nothing 
of the kind. In Mr. Applebee’s remarks he said, 
commenting upon the motto: “What is doubtful 
to me may be a firm certainty to my neighbor. 
Shall he be allowed to restrain me in the utterance of my 
doubts because he happens to be without dcubt at all?” 
Any one reading this latter sentence would unques- 
tionably gather that in the proposition dissented 
from by Mr. Applebee there was some command to 
restrain people from thinking a certain way. And we 
said that “ IF his [Mr.Applebee’s] query is a dishonest 
attempt to impute to Mr. Andrews and the League 
purposes and desires which never entered the 
thoughts of either, . . . Mr. Applebee owes the 
man and the organization an apology.” And we 
think so still. Any one who imputes to another in- 
tentions, motivs, desires, or purposes, which the per- 
son or persons distinctly repudiate, is dishonest. 
And the time has passed when ministers are exempt 
from this criticism. We further asked, “Is he gentle- 
man enough to make it?” It seems not. 

Mr. Applebee sets his opinion of the value of the 
Investigator above that of thousands who hav read it 
for years. We fancy that Brother Seaver is not es- 
pecially solicitous about the renewal. The “eleven 
obstinate jurymen” will probably continue to hold 
their opinions. 

For the gross distortions of what we said in the 
next to the closing paragraph of Mr. Applebee’s 
cheerful note we care nothing. He would hav the 
reader infer that he said nothing “ dishonest” or “in- 
farnously false,” and that he was not “ignorant of his 
subject.” Perhaps not; but no man can say of such 
a body of individuals as compose the League that 
“every subsequent ‘act of the League [since 1876] only 
tended to sink the cause of religious Liberalism into in- 
Jamy and disgrace,” and not be dishonest, ignorant, 
and infamously false. We entertain the utmost con- 
tempt for ministers who, from their pulpits, beslime 
people in all respects their superiors, and then cry 
“ slander ” when exposed. Many of Mr. Appiebee’s 
congregation undoubtedly think the Leaguers are all 
“filthy rascals,” and unfit to associate with decent men 
and women. For this the preacher is responsible, 
and his responsibility ought to be known that men 
may accurately measure him. 

That is all we hav to say at present, unless we may 
be allowed to quote a remark of a Democratic attend- 
ant at a state convention in Iowa, to wit: “ For family- 
dividing, soul-destroying, damnable lying, commend 
me to a minister.” Amen and Amen! 

ERONNEET ence 


Editorial Notes. 


Tur sardonic Saladin, of the Secular Review, is deeply 
affected by George Chainey’s adoption of a ‘‘new gospel.” He 
prefaces a long quotation from the first of Mr. Chainey’s 
Cassadaga speeches printed in these columns with these sen- 
tences: 


“ The head and front of celebrity in the Cassadaga Conven- 
tion of American Freethinkers is the epoch-marking speech of 
Mr. George Chainey, whom many of our readers will recog- 
nize as a gifted, but somewhat inflated and unequal, contrib- 
utor to this journal. Years ago I recognized in the editor of 
This World a man made of no common clay. His faults and 
offenses, literary and ratiocinativ, were such as Mr. J. Smith 
could never commit. His intellect was evidently plastic tothe 
molding of the fierce, hot fingers of his temperament, and his 
waking life tinged with the shadow of his dreams. ‘But,’ ex- 
claimed I, ‘but for the merciless rigidity of mental disciplin 
to which the school system of Scotland subjected me, Ishould 
hav had all the unsystematic enthusiasm and incoherent po- 
etry of George Chainey.’ And I did not thus exclaim with a 


pharisaical consciousness that I was wiser and holier than he, 
I seriously questioned whether enthusiasm gained by being 
systematic, and whether the worth of poetry was enhanced by 
coherence, Although I never saw him, although I never ex- 
changed even an epistolary note with him in my life, long ago 
my heart traversed the width of the Atlantic to hail him as a 
kindred spirit, but one not so sternly trained, one possessing 
more of the freedom and sweeping outline of nature, and less 
of the athletic cult of the agonistis and gymnast. And behold 
in the following the result. of the dominance of: the emotional 
over the intellectual.” 
And closes as follows: 
“ I shouid as soon expect to find malodor in the rose as 
dishonesty in a mature like that of Mr. Chainey. No ‘ spirit- 
love, Lilly Dove,’ is ever likely to pass her gentle hand over 
my grim brow. But, if she did, I should acknowledge her 
presence, amid the sneers and gibes of the world. There is 
no absolute world, per se, to any of us. Our world is, to each 
and all of us, what we make it. For me, it only remains to 
see that no rust of inaction be permitted to dim the fierce 
gleam of my blade, that no voice of siren be permitted to 
blend with the merciless ring of my battle-cry. Down with 
the church! Let me see that it stand not as loftily over my 
grave as it did over my cradle. Under the debris from its min- 
arets which I hav already pulled down my Lilly Dove lies 
slain; but I hav more sympathy than sneer for the spirit-love 
of a man like George Chainey. The self-sufficient Atheist may 
laugh; the reverent Agnostic pauses to study and wonder.” 


“Tue Christian Sunday,” the Rev. Carlos Martyn thinks, 
“is the old Jewish Sabbath transferred by the authority of in- 
spired prophets to the first day of the week. Now, possessing 
such a day, are we willing to surrender it or change its char- 
acter? The assault upon it is being made by two different 
but co-operating classes. The one is that portion of our pop- 
ulation, which has been cradled under a civilization antago- 
nistic to ours, and taught to consider Sunday as a working holi- 
day. The other class is composed of recreant Americans of 
high social position and much wealth, who ape French man- 
ners. They desire to introduce here the Parisian Sunday. 
They fancy that theyhav found a grand warery in the demand 
that museums and libraries be thrown open to the public, and 
a band tootle in Central Park on Sundays. They ask, ‘What 
is the objection to this?” JIanswer: ‘In the first place, the 
fourth commandment forbids it; second, it is against imme- 
morial usage, our observance of Sunday being as distinctivly 
American as the public school and the ballot-box; third, the 
experiment has been tried and has failed, as was seen in the 


case of the Mercantile and Cooper Union libraries, which were 


opened two years ago on Sundays, but were speedily closed 


because it was discovered that the reading rooms had become 


lounging places for bummers and tramps, and fourth, because 
it is unnecessary, sufficient opportunity being furnished to all 


to inspect the museums and libraries on other holidays and 


on Saturday evenings.” Mr. Martyn makes a few mistakes. 


The Mercantile Library was not opened on Sundays. 


Sundays, and is crowded with respectable people. The Rev. 
Carlos should go to sleep again. He has awoke too early. 


At the evening session of the Episcopal congress at Detroit, 


Oct. 9th, the topic was, ‘Is our civilization just to working- 


men?” Henry George, of New York, was the chief reader. 


The Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton, of New York, said labor’s com- 
plaint is poverty. Poverty is the fault neither of the laborer 


nor of nature. 
and prevents him from making a fair fight. 
favorable legislation and capital secures all it asks. He believed 
the laborer to be entitled to a just share of the wealth he creates, 
and impartial action should be taken. The only court for the 
workingman to appeal to is justice. 


The state crosses the path of the workingman 


from the poor; never from the rich. He favored war against 
capital. The Rev. Henry Mott believed that rich and poor 
both suffer from ignorance, and argued that education was the 
thing needed. It is an encouraging sign that ministers are 
subordinating the life in the sky to the onehere. But a pecul- 
iar feature of this is, that only the heretical preachers are tak- 
ing up these su bjects. 
the majority of the people liv in hell here and hereafter. 


Tus Volks Zeitung of September 27th contains the following: 
“ A citizen of Plawen had a gravestone erected for his wife, 
who died last year, with the following inscription: ‘ Resurrec- 
tion is a fable; your child alone will continue to blossom.’ The 
surveyors asked the police authorities to remove the stone from 
the graveyard, as being a public annoyance, at the same time 
taking legal proceedings against the Infidel husband and the 
sculptor for bringing religion into disrepute. The public pros- 
ecutor prosecuted, and the case was heard at the ‘ Landesge- 
richt,’ the court being crowded by the public, eagerly wait- 
ing for thejudgment. The principal defendant said that when 
his wife was lying on her death-bed he tried to console her by 
saying, ‘ We shall meet again,’ to which she answered, ‘ There 
is no meeting again; the old branches fall off, but we survive 
in our children.’ This caused him to hav the inscription en- 
graved on her stone. The prosecutor maintained the charge, 
but the court discharged the prisoners.” 


THe method practiced by the New Zealand Christians for 
preventing Freethought lectures on Sunday, is to enforce the 
act prohibiting meetings at which admission is charged, this 
being the means used by the Rationalists to pay expenses. At 
the meeting of the Auckland Rationalistic Association recently, 
it was resolved to start a defense fund, and to communicate 
with the kindred societies in New Zealand with the view of 
securing their co-operation and assistance in testing the mat- 
ter. 


Tue following is the wording of the 463d section of the Crim- 
inal Amendment act, New South Wales: ‘‘ No person shall be 
liable to prosecution in respect of any publicaticn by him, 
orally or otherwise, of words or matter charged as blasphe- 
mous, where the same is by way of argument or statement— 
and not for the purpose of scoffing or reviling—nor of violating 
public decency, nor in any manner tending to a breach of the 
peace.” 


The 
Cooper Union reading-room w as opened, and is open now on 


Labor fails to get 


The Rev. C. R. Baker, of 
Brooklyn, believed that the gains of the world always came 


The orthodox ones are content to let 


Tms is the way the Evening Telegram, of Portland, Oregon, 
describes the taking off of a San Francisco murderer: ‘ Hut- 
chings, the strangler, shriven by the priest, clasping in his 
hands and kissing the crucifix and murmuring his love for 
Jesus, was, yesterday, dropped six feet seven inches from a 
platform built for that purpose in the jail yard at San Fran- 
cisco, and his body was duly placed in a coffin and buried in 
the Catholic cemetery. The idea intended to be conveyed by 
the ceremonies attendant upon his execution is that he went 


‘| straight to paradise, being duly provided with a permit which 


would be recognized as genuin by St. Peter at the gates there- 
of, and that he has now entered upon a season of everlasting 
bliss.” 


Tue New York Zribune says: ‘‘There are 1,500 Chinese 
children, who will probably hav to grow up without the bless- 
ings of: Christian civilization. The state superintendent of 
public schools in California has just declared ‘that Chinese 
children cannot become pupils of the public schools, public 
education being intended under the constitution of the state 
only for those who can become citizeus.’” The clergy are 
shouting themselvs hoarse for Blaine, who was nominated 
because of his position on the exclusion of the ‘‘ heathen 
Chinee,” and the Tribune is their organ. 


‘* THEOLOGIANS,” says Beecher, ‘hav thought out God, and 
what a miserable mess they hav made of it! The creeds and 
catechisms that represent Goa are very much like the chil- 
dren’s efforts at art. They giv to their representations of ani- 
mals stiff, wooden arms and legs. The God of the creeds is 
very much a wooden god.” No man, continues Mr. Beecher, 
can form an adequate conception of God who is not godlike. 
All right living, and all high and noble dispositions in one's 
self and among men are the materials that are upon the palette 
for the imaging of God. 


Frienp Portnam’s ‘ Waifs and Wanderings,” the Communist 
thinks, “is a very interesting narrativ, and written in a very 
entertaining manner, showing much originality and indepen- 
dence of character as well as freedom of thought and progres- 
siv ideas in connection with the events narrated. The wander- 
ings of the waifs are through some of the scenes of our Civil 
war, and would be read with great interest by all.” The Mis- 
souri Liberal says the ‘‘ book is high in tone, true to nature, 
and written in that extraordinary style for which the author is 
noted.” 


Tue defense of the Lord against the mighty in San Fran- 
cisco seems to rest with the Catholics. The Monitor; of the 
1st inst., devotes two pages to ‘“‘answering” Ingersoll, and the 
publishers of the paper are circulating several thousand extra 
copies of it. The “answers” are soundly orthodox and 
especially Romish in their sophistry, but few people in this 
day and generation will be deceived by writers who maintain 
that Genesis is a scientific account of the world’s formation. 


CHARLES BRraDLAUGH’s case on appeal comes up next month. 
He will not be able to get his seat in the present Parliament, 
but when a new election is ordered, which will undoubtedly 
be within a year, he will probably be re-elected, and can swear 
himself in before a quorum is present to prevent. The ap- 
peal to be argued next month is to reverse the verdict against 
him for ‘illegally ” voting in the House of Commons.” 


Mer. Carrt has just reprinted, with preface from his own 
pen, ‘The Faith of Catholics Confirmed by Scripture and At- 
tested by the Fathers of the First Five Centuries.” . The work 
was written in the early part of this century and was edited 
five and twenty years ago by the Rev. James Waterworth. 
This is undoubtedly designed to be an authoritativ exposition 
of the Catholic creed. 


Tax cardinal vicar of Rome has denounced ag heretical the 
St. Paul Catholic American church there. His reasons are 
that it uses the Italian language in its church services, doubts 
the infallibility of the pope, disbelieves in the real presence, 
etc. Major excommunication is denounced against all who 
join or persuade others to join the church. 


Tue Independent is growing senile, and the weakening of 
mind incident to advanced age is painfully apparent in its 
“dissection ” of Mr. Putnam’s circular. Should the secretary 
of the League meet with no more vigorous opposition than 
Mr. Bowen's paper presents, he will hav an easy task. 


Tue excellent article published in Taz Truru Serrenr of the 
4th inst., under the title of ‘‘ The New Republic,” was a synop- 
sis of Mrs. Severance’s lecture at the Cassadaga Freethinkers’ 
Convention, and should hay been so designated, 


_ “Socrery,” said Mr. Beecher, Sunday before last, “and 
largely public sentiment, is Infidel, is Atheistic.” Mr. Beecher 
has exceptional advantages for feeling the public pulse. 


JupcEr CALDWELL, a Federal judge in Arkansas, has decided 

that a contract made on Sunday is valid. 
Sg ge 

Mr. CHartes Warrs’s lecture engagements for the next 
month are as follows: Sunday, Oct. 12th, Toronto; Monday 
and Tuesday, 13th and 14th, Hamilton; Wednesday, 15th, 
Welland; Thursday, 16th, Dunnville; Friday, 17th, Seaforth; 
Sunday, 19th, Toronto; Monday, 20th, Meaford; Tuesday, 21st, 
Owen Sound; during the following week a tour through north 
of Canada; Sunday, 26th, and f®liowing week, Hamilton and 
the west; Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, Nov. 2d, 3d, and 
4th, Montreal. Mr. Watts will arrive in New York November 
6th. í 


—e o ; 

A WELL-DRESSED strauger at Erie said his prayers and then 
drowned himself. It is singular, remarks a contemporary, that 
a Christian about to die should take the trouble to pray when 
he knows that he is soon to go where he can make his com- 


munication direct. 
— o mm 


Å MINISTER having preached the same discourse to his peo- 
ple three times, one of his constant hearers said to him after 
service: “Doctor, the sermon you gave us this morning hav- 
ing had several readings, I move that it now be passed,” 
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Letters from friends. 


Goup Hır, Cor., Sept. 20, 1884. 


Mr. Eprror: Mr. John R. Kelso, in a letter in Tae TRUTH 
SEEKER of September 6th, invited a definition of “marriage,” 
its institution, authority, etc., and affirms ‘‘ it must hav been 
established by nature, by man, or by some deity superior to 


either.” Perhaps the works of Messrs. Fowler & Wells giv as 
much information upon this subject, from a natural stand- 
point, as any other popular publications in our language; also, 
the statutes of all civilized lands define its legal status, and 
specify in what degrees of consanguinity marriage may not be 
entered into, and how it may be abrogated. These statutes are 
all based upon, or copied from, the Mosaic law upon the sub- 
ject, found in the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus. The He- 
brews were there forbidden to copy after the people of Egypt 
or Palestine in contracting marriages, “lest the land spew 
you out also, as it spewed out the nations that were before 
you, for the souls that trangress shall be cut off from among 
the people.” . 

But the authority for a union of the sexes of men runs back 
to the history of the first pair, as found in the first two chap- 
ters of Genesis, close up to six thousand years ago by the best 
chronology we hav. Itis there stated that on the sixth day 
man was ‘‘created in God’s image, male and female, who were 
told to multiply and increase, and replenish the earth and 
subdue it.” The woman is there called a.“ wife.” Sixteen 
hundred years after, in Noah’s time, previous to the flood, we 
are told in Genesis vi, 2, that ‘‘ the sons of God took wives of 
the daughters of men of all that they chose;” but Noah and 
his sons had but one wife each, nor, so far as history relates, 
did the patriarchs of the first thousand years. There is no 
other authority, religious, moral, or civil, relating to the sub- 
ject of marriage until we come down to nearly the time of 
Abraham, who had one wife, some concubines as plural wives, 
and one of whose decendents married two sisters, while his 
wife was a half sister. Adam’s sons and grandsons must hav 
married their near relativs from necessity, a measure that 
Moses forbade, as tending to deteriorate the race, though 
cousins were allowed to intermarry. 

The above is sufficient for our purpose, to explain the origin 
and authority of the union of the sexes. The woman was 
made for a “‘help-meet for the man,” because it was ‘not 
good for him to dwell alone” without companionship, nor was 
it possible for him to replenish or subdue the earth without 
help. This populating the earth was -a prime necessity of 
nature, as well as law, originally divine, and afterward con- 
tinned by human enactments to the present time. 

The statistics of all peoples, in all ages, show about an equal 
number of male and female births, which is a conclusiv argu- 
ment against either sex having more than one partner in the 
family relation, the obvious object being to hav children cared 
for while growing up, and properly educated to fill their 
places in society worthily, and for that end and purpose all 
civilized laws are framed and adjusted. Neither sex could 
generally succeed in rearing children for good citizens outside 
of a marriage compact as exhibited in the family union. The 
miserable way in which Mormon wives of poor men are treated 
and their children are reared, ought to forever stamp plural 
marriages with infamy, and be legally estopped speedily; if 
any one doubts, let them read Mrs. Stenhouse’s exposition of 
its workings in Utah. 

But there is another view of marriage of great import, viz., 
its ordinary practice inside of law and custom. Probably 
more than half the husbands in America do not, in practice, 
treat their wives as companions, much less as equals; to hav 
their food prepared, and their desires gratified, is the utmost 
they care for conjugal welfare. This stricture is true of nearly 
all immoral men; while, on the hand, the wealthy women too 
often resort to criminality to limit their families. Wealthy 
women, who could raise children with little cost, hav few or 
none, while the poor, ignorant, and brutal are overburdened 
with family cares, with no means to rear them above want and 
ignorance, on account of the ignorance, wickedness, and brutal- 
ity of these women’s husbands. Should we call these alliances 
marriages? A true marriage is a home for the cultivation of 
the affections, where passion is kept in abeyance by the will; 
where the woman is never overburdened with family cares and 
maternity, or compelled to work more hours than necessary; 
where she trains her children aright; is careful of either’s 
(their joint) earnings; a home which the man prizes, though 
but a shed, and where he spends his leisure time in his wife’s 
society in preference to other associations. Such homes and 
such marriages are fast disappearing, because of exacting 
usury, rents, mortgages, and competitiv work and wages con- 
sequent upon labor-saving inventions, which capitalists absorb 
all the profits of, instead of dividing such profits with labor, 
thus constantly making the poor poorer until they are re- 
duced to serfdom and slavery, while the wealthy know not 
how to take care of or use properly their unjust accumula- 
tions. Itis these latter things that destroy families, produce 
divorces, pervert society, and make a misnomer of marriage 
altogether. A. HricHrnes. 


Reape, Kan., Sept 14, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The Liberals®of our enterprising town hav 
established a Sabbath-school for the purpose of feeling the 
liberty of a free discussion of the demerits as well as the merits 
of the so-called word of God. 

Lesson for next Sabbath, Matthew, 4th chapter: 

In the close of the last week’s lesson, we find that after 
Christ was baptized of John, the spirit of God descended and 
lighted upon his son. Now we find the same spirit (as no 
other has been spoken of) leading his son into the wilderness 
to be tempted of tbe devil. It seems that at this time Jesus 
was about thirty years old, and certainly with all the advan- 
tages which he seemed to hav possessed, ought to hav known 
something of where to find the devil, or at least to hav known 
inore about him than he here seems to be represented. It 


try, he went off and left him without anything to eat for forty 
days and forty nights. It would seem at first thought that 
this was very cruel in God to leave the poor child, only thirty 
years old, all alone to starve; but when we consider that it was 
necessary for God to know what kind of a boy he had in order 
to show his love for the world and not get fooled out of his 
great plan of redemption, it shows forth whata loving father 
he is to the rest of us. 

We must remember, too, that God had at this time been in 
business a long time, and had failed so many times in his un- 
dertakings he was sharp enough to prove, to his own satisfac- 
tion, that this boy was no humbug, but was the veritable Jesus 
which the angel had told Joseph that the Holy Ghost was the 
father of. The statement that Jesus went forty days and 
nights without anything to eat has been a great point for In- 
fidels to bring up as against the truth of the Bible, from the 
supposed fact of it being impossible. But we hay demon- 
strated by Mr. Tanner, of New York, thatitis possible, thereby 
proving, or rather disproving, atleast, one strong Infidel point 
as against the truth of the great book of books. And again. 
Jesus has clearly shown forth his divinity in not getting hun- 
gry wll after the forty days. You may naturally ask, If he 
could go forty days without getting hungry, why couldn’t he 
go forever without getting hungry? He could, and would 
probably, if it had not been for that devil coming to him to 
talk about his having somethiag to eat. Then, and not until 
then, his human nature asserted itself, and he got hungry. 
What a cruel fellow that devil must hay been to come to Jesus 
and call his attention to having something to eat and not giv 
the poor boy something, that he might satisfy his hunger! 
What a poor consolation it must hav been to Jesus, while in 
his craving desire for food, to hav that devil talk to him about 
making bread out of those stones. If that devil should ever 
become a tramp, and should call at my door with a brickbat 
in his hand asking fora little butter to spread on that brickbat 
that it might be more palatable, I would slam the door in his 
face, and tell him to eat it as it was—good enough for him. 

But here again we notice the great contrast between the for- 
giving meekness of Jesus and the revengeful passion of man. 
While we hate the devil and would kill him, Jesus loved him 
and chose him as his boon companion; and more than that 
we see in the fifth verse that Jesus accepted the devil as his 
superior. ‘Then the devil took him up into the city, and 
sat him on a pinnacleof the temple.” What a beautiful spirit 
is here manifested! Even though Jesus came into the world 
to drive the devil out, and while we hav the positiv evidence 
that Jesus had no other object in life than to fight the devil, 
we here find him accepting him as his guide. 

While this shows clearly the divinity of Christ, whese teach- 
ings we must follow or be forever lost, we should also remem- 
ber the power of the devil, and shun him as we would our 


grandmother’s ghost. May the Lord hav mercy. 
W. H.P. 


Oax Pornr, Wasz. TER., Sept. 23, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: With your kind permission I will say a few 
words in reply to Brother Tompkins in your issue of Sept. 6th. 
I deem it my duty to let our southern brother know that his 
sentiments are rarely indorsed by Taz Truru Srexer family 
of the North. , 

Friend Tompkins, you say you hope Brother Collier will see 
that the black people ought to own every foot of the slave 
states. They made the South all it is, and it should hav been 
confiscated for their use. If this is your belief, it is well for 
humanity that you hav but little influence in our national af- 
fairs. Such an act would hav worked great injustice and 
caused untold suffering. It smacks too much of Bible justice 
to be practiced in this age and country. With all your pro- 
fessed love for the black people, you seem to hav forgotten the 
dictates of humanity for yourown race. There are many peo- 
ple in the slave states who did not own slaves, but you would 
rob them all and drive them penniless—and, so far as you seem 
concerned, friendless—into the wilderness. History rarely fur- 
nishes a parallel to such an outrage. The negrves hav not 
made the slave states all they are, and would not hav done as 
much as they hav toward subduing and improving them had 
they not been guided by the superior intelligence of their 
masters. You also say, ‘‘Do as much to educate and elevate 
the black race as you hav to degrade them,” etc. Now, I do 
not wish to defend slavery in any form, but facts are stubborn 
things, and in the case of the negroes of the Southern states, 
they hav been improved and elevated while in captivity by 
their contact with white people and civilization, and are now 
far in advance of their barbarian relativs in Africa. They hav 
justly been emancipated, and although an ignorant and infe- 
rior race, enfranchised and admitted to full citizenship, in one 
of the most enlightened nations of the world; and, to use your 
own expression, they may thank their stars that it is as well 
with them as itis. I cannot see what cause is served by such 
rash arguments. Besides, the case has already been decided, 
and there is no hope of an appeal, nor any need of ore. We 
should be more magnanimous with our conquered brothers. 
We met them in battle, and found them well worthy our steel; 
and now that we are the victors, and our cause won, we should 
not giv them cause to think we wish to impose upon them. 
Instead of keeping up sectional strife, we should allow the 
wounds caused by the war to heal. We may then harmonize 
the Freethought element more easily and bring about the so- 
much-needed organization. In union there is strength. 
There are many questions which urgently demand our atten- 
tion, the foremost of which is the separation of church and 
state. The church is slowly but surely encroaching upon our 
blood-bought Jiberties: Let us, then, forget our late unpleas- 
antness, organize, and to the rescue. D. F. Howarp. 


New Yor, Sept. 27, 1884. 
Mz. Eprror: Tae TRUTH SEEKER of to-day has an article of 
a Mr. H. Willis, of Battle Creek, Mich., to which F wish to re- 
ply. Mr. Willis writes: “I hav no patience with such scrib- 
plers, who chime in with such howlers as Higginson, Schurz, 


seems that as soon as God got his son off into the devil’s coun- | & Co.” Well, Mr. Willis, it happens the same to us; put 


whether we like it or not, we are compelled to drag you along 
all the same until you get more light, and are willing and de- 
sire to see and work for truth and honesty, or gounder. It 
is with you the same as with the Catholics or Protestants. 
Show them the follies and contradictions of the Bible, or some 
crimes committed by their priests and ministers, all the proofs 
and evidences submitted to them will not convince them; they 
will not believe it; they will not see it, because they do not like it; 
they will not confess to be wrong. 

Now about the parties. I do not care a snap for the Repub- 
lican party to-day, nor for the Democratic either; they are both 
as corrupt and rotten as they well can be; but the Republicans 
are now in power these twenty-four years, and the immense 
government patronage at their dispensation has so degraded 
and degenerated it that it is no more the same as of old, when 
a Sumner, Greeley, Stevens, Schurz, Higginson, Stanton, etc., 
were its leaders. These men had lots of enemies, but -you 
never heard their honesty and patriotism impugned by the 
least breath of suspicion. 


Healthy politics, and governments, needs changes as times 
advances and progresses. We hay now before us-three men 
as candidates for the presidency to vote for—Cleveland, Blaine, 
and Butler. Cleveland and Blaine both havin their earlier 
lives sown their wild oats, as has been found out; but who 
has not? Blaine has been in office for along time and has. 
grown very rich, but the worst is mostly through his legislativ 
influence, as he himself givs ample proofs and evidences to 
convince any one unbiased enough and willing to see the ` 
truth. On the other side stands Cleveland as present governor 
of New York, and since in office without a blemish of his 
character and honesty. 

Butler, in his long public life, has shown the most common 
good sense in his acts; he is a fearless, bold man, and, I think, 
means well. I respect an open, outspoken man, but I still 
take him fora demagog, and think he will hav no chance to suc- 
ceed. 

In contemplation of all circumstances, I think it best to 
vote for honesty—for Cleveland, ® Democrat but not a Catho- 
lic Democrat. His success, and four years of Democratic gov- 
ernment, would purge—if it is possible—the Republican 
party, and inspire it with new principles and life; or, better 
still, start an entirely new party, for instance, a ‘‘ Liberal Na- 
tional League” party, which would then hav a better chance 
and would prove for the best of us all. 

Yours for progress, FREDERICK KOEZLY. 
Princeton, Mass., Oct. 4, Y. i., 12. 

Mr. Eprror: I am glad to see that you extend a “ fraternal 
hand” to the Rev. Mr. Applebee, in your issue of to-day. 
Among other “‘ private griefs” he speaks of (in Boston Com- 
monwealth, September 2lst, I think), is that copies of the 
Word were sent him, for which he sentenced me to two years’ 
imprisonment for the first offense, six for the second, and to 
be hung for the third! Please allow me to say how the Word 
happened to be sent to him. One of his own parishioners, in- 
terested to develop him, labor-and-social-reform-wise, asked 
me to send Mr. Applebee the paper, and paid for it! Under 
the statute, as you know, publishers are permitted, invited 
indeed, to send specimen copies to whosoever they please; if 
the paper is not wanted receivers hav simply to say so to 
carriers, and it then becomes the legal duty of the postmaster 
to notify the publisher that the paper is refused, misdirected, 
or otherwise abortiv. 

Mr. Applebee’s heated attack on me, Mr. Andrews, and 
others favoring repeal of Comstock’s “laws,” recalls the bigots 
who in Park Street church, Boston, in 1857, prayed God to 
put a hook in Theodore Parker's jaws, and haul him into hell- 
fire!, Mr. Applebees, claiming to be St. Theodore’s successor, 
“ deals damnation” round town in lots like what came from 
“ Brimstone Corner,” as Park Street church was called, only 
the jail and the gallows are the hell he givs us. As Bennett, 
Lart; Train, Foote, and the rest of us got our several shares of 
hell, will not the Rev. Mr. Applebee be so kind as to take 
Elizur Wright, Horace Seaver, T. B. Wakeman, T. C. Leland, 
the pantarch, or your Infidel self this time? Besides, J am 
a “preferred” criminal; I hay committed the ‘‘ third” offense, 
for which I “ got off;” more than that, according to the rulings 
of Judges Pitman, Nelson, Lowell, and Treat, the ‘obscene ” 
persons above mentioned were unjustly punished, and the 
Rev. Mr. Applebee “ hangs” himself up to distinguished de- 
rision in being ten years behind such orthodox priests on 
mental-liberty issues. Wishing success to your generous 
purpose to lift him from “sloughs of despond,” and take him 
through to ‘‘the good time coming,” I am yours to go there 
also on the surest train running that way. E. H. Heywoop. 


Austin, Mo., Aug. 16, m.m. 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find account of a ‘“‘ Modern Miracle,” 
which I would like you to notice editorially. I believe it to 
be one of those huge frauds that the clergy hav to resort to in 
order to bolster up their dying cause. 

If there is any truth in that case I think it about time God 
was calling around this way to perform similar acts of mercy; 
for in this vicinity livs an estimable lady, a devout Christian, 
a follower of the meek and lowly Jesus, who has been con- 
fined to her bed for over twenty years with spinal affection. 
She is no better now than twenty years ago, and during all 
those long years of suffering, she has been offering up daily 
prayers to the great and merciful God for relief, but none 
comes. She bears her affliction patiently, and says, ‘‘God’s 
will be done.” 

Is God a partial God, that, having the power to relieve dis- 
tress, and seeing the world full of it, he selects isolated cases 
in obscure corners of the earth, upon which to manifest his 
unbounded mercy, and leaves the great bulk of humanity to 
suffer on? Is God (if there be a God) a respecter of persons, 
to manifest his loving kindness in small and trivial things, and 
wholly ignore great and noble deeds? 

If God is as loving, kind, and merciful as the clergy repre- 
sent him to be, why did he show such a great unconcern about 
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Greely expedition was wrecked in the Arctic ocean, and the 
men reduced to such straits as to hav to eat the remains 
of their dead comrades, and the amputated limbs of men 
then living? God neglects many opportunities when he 
‘could aid the distressed; and the bones of the few survivors 
would now be*floating on an iceberg in the Polar Sea if it had 
‘not been for the noble efforts of man. 

How much more worthy would it hav been for God to hav 
sent relief to those noble men, than to sit with folded hands 
and watch sparrows fall. . 


Success to the great TRUTH SEEKER. R. A. SMET. 


_ [The account is an ‘‘ordinary” faith cure, but with no au- 
thentication beyond the newspaper report. It purports to 
hav taken place in Norcross, Ga. If any of our Southern 
readers hav knowledge of the case they will oblige by expos- 
ing the humbug.—Eb. T. 8.] 


Harsoro, Pa., Sept. 30, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: I cannot see the consistency of such men as 
Mr. Willis calling themselvs Liberals, objecting to such sim- 
ple trash as the Atonement, and then believing that men who 
fought against their country’s flag, which was wrong, having 
to go to the Republican party for redemption—a party that hag 
clung to power the last four years by the most damnable 
frauds ever perpetrated on a free people. 

I voted for the Republican party when I was compelled to 
shut my eyes and hold my nose while voting, ‘“ knowing that it 
had in its early days done much for the country,” but God 
forbid that I shall vote with it again until it shows signs of re- 
form. It has shouldered every ism that came along for years 
—anything to make a vote. We need reform in politics, as 
well as in religion. There hasbeen much hum by some of our 
leading Liberals about the Catholicchurch. Many of them 
are led in that direction, no doubt, on account of the Catholics 
being followers of the Democratic party. If we get away with 
the bigoted Protestants—and there are plenty of them—the 
Catholics will be easily managed. We want law in this coun- 
try that will make the Christian understand that church and 
state shall be separate, not in form, butin reality. We can’t 
hav this as long as the orthodox Protestants’ boast is good that 
no one but their member can be elected to the presidency. 
The Baptist church hav here to-day what they call an Associa- 
tion. Quite a number are here from 2 distance by railroad, 
aud will be compelled to remain over night. The committee 
hav visited nearly every private house in the town, to hav them 
entertained free of charge. We, being called on, asked the 
question, ‘Why not go to the hotels? There are two good 
ones, able to accommodate all;” and were told, ‘‘ Oh, they do 
notgo to hotels.” It is safe to bet the last dollar nine out of ev- 
ery ten of these men vote the Republican ticket. How long 
would it take to make good Liberals of such people? Mr. 
Remsburg and Mr. Willis can remain in their own and among 
Protestants and find lots of missionary work todo. We hav 
many Liberals doing good work, but giv me Mr. Ingerspll 
among them all yet. He strikes all the churches alike. He 
knows they are ‘all smeared with the same stick,” and ‘they 
know he knows it.” A. J. READING. 


Forest Grove, OREGON, Oct. 2, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The Liberals of Forest Grove had the pleasure 
of listening to Col. R. G. Ingersoll on the 18th of August. 
His subject was ‘‘ Orthodoxy,” and the lecture was delivered 
in the usual masterly manner of the silver-tongued orator. It 
was a grand treat—something we can nevér expect to hear 
again, as this is too small a place to attract such speakers 
very often. In fact, there is but one Ingersoll, and ‘he was so 
annoyed by the hoodlum element that we cannot reasonably 
hope to ever hear him here again. We heard quite recently 
that there was a man in Forest Grove that could answer In- 
gersoll, and I should not wonder if after the colonel gets down 
in Mexico, this man should just go to work and annihilate 
him. . It reminds me of alittle joke of the colonels. When 
here, he said that he had been told he was ‘fighting men of 
straw,” and, with his jolly laugh, he said that from the style 
of answers he was getting, he guessed he was. 

And he is. It is simply laughable to hear some of the 
preachers in this country, with their seven-by-nine brain, at- 
tempt to answer Col. Ingersoll. i 

Inclosed please find $2.50 for Col. Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Prose Poems,” 
and fifty cents for Lithograph of the Bennett Monument. 
We hav a Jarge picture of the colonel handsomely framed, and 
all of his lectures. Now I want his “ Prose Poems.” I intend 
to send for Paine’s complete works as soon as possible. Then 
our list of Liberal works will be large enough for a private 
library. 

I see by the papers there is soon to be another wife mur- 
derer hung who has perfect faith in Christ. ‘‘Givhim a harp.” 

Friend Macdonald, did you ever think what a pleasant place 
hell is going to be if it is to be filled with such men as Paine, 
Bennett, and Ingersoll? What a sharp contrast compared 
with the wife murderers and other scum they are constantly 
sending to heaven! They can take my wings for a feather 
duster. I prefer to stay with “our folks.” 

Yours for universal mental liberty, Saran C. Topp. 
RocKFoRD, ILL., Sept. 28, 1884, 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed you will find $2. Please put to my 
credit for THE TRUTH SEEKER. 

Richard Oglesby is our candidate for governor, and pretty 
sure of election. W. Lathrop is one of our best lawyers, a 
Liberal and intelligent man. Inclosed I send you an anecdote 
worth printing. Gro. TunLock. 

OGLESBY’S STORY ABOUT LATHROP. : 

Ex-Governor Oglesby and Hon. William Lathrop are great 
friends, and hav been ever since they were in Washington to- 
gether. Oglesby was in the Senate and Lathrop in the 
House. They roomed in the same building, and consequently 
saw considerable of each other. Yesterday the governor got 
Lathrop in a crowd, which he was entertaining in his charac- 
teristic manner, and told the following good one on our ex- 
congressman: “Lathrop was such a sanctimonious, sober, sol- 


- the suffering and distress of his dear children, when the emn-looking cuss that I used to squirm and wriggle every time 


he came round. He always seemed to be wrapped up in re- 
ligious reflections, so that I thought he was one of those awful 
pious Illinois deacons, and I was uneasy for fear I would rip 
out something or other that would shock him. It went on that 
way for some months. I kept growing more miserable, and 
began to think I should hav to move. I liked him, too; he 
was a man of ideas and had a good head, and if he hadn’t acted 
so blamed pious I would hav considered him a choice spirit. 
One day Lathrop came into my room all perspiration and out 
of wind and said: ‘I’ve got ’em all off at last; had to address 
them all myself, paid $2 for a dray to cart’em to the depot.’ 
‘What are you talking about, man?’ I said. ‘Why, those 
damn seeds,’ he said. I tell you, gentlemen,” continued the 
general, “‘ I felt as if I had got religion, I breathed so free and 
easy. I couldn’t hay been more surprised if I had been struc 

by lightning. Lathrop and I hav been bosom friends ever 
since.” The reader must know that every member of the 
House has a large amount of seeds and documents which he is 
expected to ship to his constituents, and it was that uncon- 
genial labor at which Mr. Lathrop had been engaged all day, 
and which called out the vigorous ejaculations which made 
him and Uncle Dick friends for life.—Rockford Register, Sept. 
A ; 


Wausuir, Uran, Oct. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Will anyone believe me if I say that the God 
of the Bible has accepted two human sacrifices in this village 
in the last week—two girls aged respectivly fourteen and 
twenty years? Yet such is a fact. He did not hav them 
roasted, as he did Jephtha’s daughter, nor hung and dried as 
he did seven children (see2 Sam. xxi), nor killed by his soldiers 
the way he had hundreds of thousands (see the entire book 
of Joshua). But still sacrificed in almost, if not quite, as cruel 
amanner. These girls were refused medical attendance, their 
parents and friends relying upon the command of God, ‘If 
ye hav any sick among you, send for the elders.” The last 
one that died was made an especial subject, the entire county 
praying earnestly and believingly, with a prayer circle around 
her bed nearly night and day for ten days. . The most heart- 
rending appeals were uttered for her recovery. Ido not think 
that there exists a human being that would hav been monster 
enough to refuse such supplications to spare the life of an in- 
nocent maiden who, with her friends, had the utmost faith in 
his magnanimity and ability todo so. Ofcourse she died, a 
sacrifice to the pernicious doctrin that God hears and answers 
prayers. Does such indisputable evidence of the fallacy of 
superstition convince its victims? How do they escape the 
fact that God cannot or will not do as they ask him? At the 
funeral of this girl to-day they were on their knees thanking 
the myth for his goodness, that he had restored the gospel, 
with all the ‘‘gifts” that follow the true saint, and deprecat- 
ing weak mortals’ inability to comprehend his “ mercy.” 

Truly, the Liberal Leagues hav a work of mercy to perform, 
a herculean task, that merits the aid of all whose minds are 
not clouded by such a horrible superstition. 


Fraternally yours, S. D. L. 


Sours Bosque, Texas, Sept. 10, 284. 

Mz. Eprror: The Christians are about letting up on us for 
this season; the harvest of the camp-ground is about cribbed, 
and the preachers are preparing for conference and grand con- 
vocations of sky-pilots in general. The thermometer is cool- 
ing down; so is the Holy Ghost excitement—but the religious 
craze did not run as high in this vicinity as it once did, which 
is very easily accounted for, after one finds out that about 150 
copies of the Independent Pulpit hav been distributed around 
among the young folks, as well as a few TRUTH SEEKERS. I 
find it much easier to induce young people to read Liberal 
books and papers than older ones, for it is about as Mr. J. D. 
Shaw said in one of his lectures to the young folks at our 
schoolhouse, ‘* You can’t teach an old dog new tricks.” It is 
really amusing to see how times hay changed among the peo- 
ple. Instead of the religious zealots going around among their 
unconverted friends persuading them to go to the anxious 
seat and be prayed for and get religion, the unconverted are 
carrying around a pocketful of Liberal books and papers try- 
ing to induce their Christian friends to read them and come 
out on the side of common sense and rationalism. But there 
is a wide difference in the way they receive each other's solic- 
itations. The unbelievers when approached by the Christians 
are friendly and sociable, and are not at all offended, but see 
the Christian approached by the Liberal—whew! he flares up 
like ‘‘ all mad,” and ten to one he will insult his Liberal friend 
outright. But ‘‘the tables are on the turn.” 

D. F. Marrs. 


CARTHAGE, Mo., Oct 2, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I see a strong inclination on the part of some 
Liberals to use Tue TrutH Szexer for their political organ. 
I would rather see politics keep out, especially after I hav a 
benefit. 

How any reformer of shams, any Liberal man, can cherish 
and vote for Democracy is a mystery to me not excelled by the 
gods. Many good reformers hav come out of the Democratic 
party; but it is not a reform party. It is largely composed 
to-day of the dregs of all other parties—the moss-backed, un- 
progressiv element bequeathed to this government from its 
beginning. It embraces all the old slave-holding fire-eaters of 
the South, who think more of Democracy than of reform. It 
is supported by every man, so to speak, who ever raised arm 
or voice against our flag, and lived over it. It is supported by 
thousands of men who are too utterly ignorant to know more 
than to vote for a few drinks of whisky, and“too illiterate to 
ever reform themselvs or help reform this country. Where- 
ever you find an Irish Catholic, you find a Democrat and jug 
of whisky. I hav spoken of rules, and not of exceptions. 

I do not like the orthodoxy of Blaine and his party. Butwe 
hav no candidate. We cannot elect a Freethinker, and I hope 
we will not elect a Democrat. Between the evils, I shall vote 
for J. G. Blaine. Republicanism is a reform product of the 
nineteenth century; Democracy is of the eighteenth, and has 
so far disgraced itself and our flag that it deserves to sink into 
oblivion with its wars, flags, chains, and fetters. Liberals, 
think of it. J. Taos. KENNEDY. 


BATTLE Creex, Micu., Oct. 4, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Friend H. R. Jones, of Burton, Texas, seems 
to think that we of the North only chroniclesthe acts of the 
Ku Klux during presidential campaigns. I assure him that 
we get our information from Southern papers. And of course 
those papers would not dare to publish such murders if not 
true. There may be some excuse for friend Jones if he is a 
resident of Texas, a state that seems to tolerate the use of the 
rifle, revolver, dirk, and bowie-knife; but I ask him to show a 
single instance where a Democrat has paid the penalty of his 
crime of murder of whites or blacks, merely because they were 
Republicans. Ideny that those infamous murders hav only 
come to light once in four years, while it is evident that not a 
single year has passed since the war but men hav been mur- 
dered and women and children driven from their homes by the 
midnight murderers. I further say, for friend Jones’s infor- 
mation, that the South hag murdered more men for opinion’s 
sake than were killed by British bullets of Americans during 
the War of 1812. I challenge friend Jones to name a single 
Democrat who has been hung in all the South for the murders 
they committed. Come, friend Jones, toe the mark. I know 
we hay many robbers and murderers in the North, but few of 
them escape the punishment dne for crimes committed. 

H. Wes. 


Nzw Yorxz, Sept. 23, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I am well pleased with your most excellent 
paper, which I hav been taking a few weeks. 

I am happy to say that I am a pronounced Infidel and Free- 
thinker, also an ardent admirer of Robert G. Ingersoll. I de- 
rive more solid comfort and consolation from reading his 
works than I ever did from reading the so-called Holy Bible. 
I noticed many discrepancies in the ‘ book of books,” but my 
faith was so profound that I thought those things were possi- 
ble. Iam thankful that I hav lived long enough to find the 
grand truth. 

I place more confidence in Darwin’s, Haeckel’s, and 
Spencer’s writings than in any inspired work ever given to 
man. g . 

I hope your paper and the Liberal cause may succeed be- 
yond the most sanguin expectations, and may be the means of 
bringing many out into the light of day, who are groping in 
tho darkness of superstition, and convert them to the truth; 
not in the common acceptation of the term converting, but by 
being thoroughly educated up to the standard of Liberalism 
in its most abstruse truths, where backsliding cannot and will 
not occur. It is better to hav one thoroughly convinced than 
ninety-nine overcome by emotional caprices. 


Yours truly, J. W. Cuism. 


WALTON, IND., Oct. 2, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I see that Mr. Willis, of Battle Creek, has been 
“scribbling in Taz Truta Srexer.” There must be something 
that is hurting him very much. He defies you to find a greater 
tyrant than Butler. If Willis will go to the looking-glass he 
will see a greater one, but standing in much smaller boots. 
He says if Butler should be president, he has no doubt that 
Butler would hav every slave that was set free to be paid for 
by the government. Do you see what ails Willis, of Battle 
(pugnacious) Creek? Yes; he holds a government office, 
like a little post-office or weather-cock. Willis further saya 
that Butler lies about his forty years’ work for the laboring 
man. Willis don’t tell any lies about the solid Democratic 
South, with a solid Democratic North. Oh, no! no lie here; 
it is all soap. You can see plainly that Willis is in great pain, 
because, if the Democrats or Butler should gain the day, well, 
he knows that his position scoots from under him. Well, he 
can take the ‘ salary grab.” 

I wonder if the Ku Klvx didn’t hav hold of Willis? I think 
so from the blood-stained language that he used. 

' E. Van BUSKIRK. 


Waar Cueer, Towa, Sept. 5, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed I send you some names for the peti- 
tion. I should like for you to inform me in how many states 
church property is taxed, for this reason: I took the petition 
to a lawyer to get his signature. I heard him say he was a 
Liberal. He read it, and then he asked me what the damned 
fools wanted. He told me that there was not a state in the 
country but what taxed church property, and he would not 
sign it. He is a namesake of yours in this town. If you will 
inform me through your paper I will take him THE Truru 
Serexen and let him see it. ALEX. L. WALKER. 

[We are afraid our legal namesake is not competent to prac- 
tice in all the states. California is the only state that does tax 
church property in its entirety. Many states tax all the real 
estate belonging to religious corporations not used as places of 
worship; one (New Hampshire) ostensibly taxes all church 
values aver $10,000 (but the taxes are rebated, in most towns, 
by the assessors); the rest exempt churches and charitable in- 
stitutions, and New York exempts ministers’ personal property 
to the extent of $1,500.—Ep. T. S.] 


Cawker City, Kan., Sept. 19, 284. 

Mr. Enprron: I hav learned much from the comparativly lit- 
tle politics found in Tux Trurs SEEKER. It is better than 
that found in other papers, because the writers are realists. 
They do not write to sustain a party or for selfish motivs, but 
to teach and to be taught. The country is now agitated with 
the questions of free trade and protection, woman's rights, and 
prohibition. Now, there is one branch of the political subject 
that I wish some of our best informed writers would take up, 
and completely exhaust. It is this: Would it be better for the 
nation and the individual that the government should be sup- 
ported by a direct tax on the persons, not the property, and 
that all adult persons should be taxed the same sum? This is 
so far-reaching and vital a question that I should be pleased to 
see all the arguments, pro and con, collected and printed in 
pamphlet or book form. We are just now going through a 
complete revolution of government, and to me it seems that 
we must land just there; but I do not wish at present to giv 
my reasons. I prefer rather to be instructed, and think the 


writers in Tur Trura SEEKER to be the best I know of to doit. 
Gro. W. Coapman, M.D. 
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Communications. 


K 


Elmina in Boston. 
Dear Frienps: I am still in Boston, and doing all 


that I can to find the “shadow of a shade ”—a spirit, 


or any ear-marks of one. My last day was an abortiv 
one. I met with kindness and courtesy, and helpand 
advice, at the Banner of Light office, and one friend 
there was so good as to escort me himself to a blind 
medium, and introduce me, and told him my mis- 
sion. But the medium only gave me a lecture, ad- 
vising me to sit and develop myself into a medium. 
He said I was a true clairvoyant. I said, “ Do you 
tell all your sitters this? I hav had it told me by 
every clairvoyant I’ve been to.” He got indignant 
and said, “My medium [meaning himself] tells you 
nothing; it is the spirit talking through him that 
speaks.” Then he reprimanded me for discourtesy 
to one of these higher beings who was so kind as to 
come and talk tome. I apologized, and said I spoke 
to him as a man, and not to a spirit. He continued 
his address, saying I was not in the right condition— 
was too Materialistic to receive any tests from spir- 
its. I told him I was not satisfied, but paid my dol- 
lar and left. Then I went to another medium, who 
hurled a long prayer—invocation, he called it—at 
me, and made another ‘preachment, not even so good 
as the blind man’s, and charged me two dollars. I 
was so disgusted I felt as if he ought to be prose- 
cuted. He is preparing to giv seances of illuminated 
spirits—those that show in the dark. This is thelat- 
est craze. : 

I was glad to get home at Mr. Mendum’s, with his 
kind and lovely family, at Melrose. Iam just de- 
lighted with them all, and only regret that I hav not 
known them personally much sooner than this: 
There are three interesting daughters and one son at 
home, and ‘a sister of Mr. Mendum’s, and a more 
- genial, affectionate, and loving family I never met 
with. I wish all real Liberals could know them, and 
see their beautiful home life. Mr. Mendum seems 
to be almost an idol with his children, and indeed to 
know him must be to love him. 

I hav been up in Mr. Seaver’s sanctum, fifth story 
of the handsome Paine Memorial, several times, and 
always find him busy over articles for his pet paper. 
No two brothers could love or appreciate each other 
more than these two men who hav worked side by 
side for over forty years for freedom and Liberalism. 

The good old Investigator well deserves to.be the 
banner paper of Liberalism, considering all it has 
done in making our cause popular, respected, and 
beloved. 

Later.—Well, I hav just been to see Dr. W. M. 
Keeler (wonder if all the mediums are doctors). He 
is in 46 Dover street; is a spirit-photographer, 
“indorsed by all the highest authority on spiritual 
matters.” I was pleased with him and his wife. I 
got nothing on the first plate but my own picture; 
but on the second plate were three spirit (?) faces, 
and some hands pointing from above to my head. 

This was pronounced excellent by the photog- 
rapher, and should it prove worth while, I may hav 
it duplicated for friends. I shall wait and see how 
it finishes up. It is better than the three or four 
last visits I hav made. I called on Miss Rhind 
yesterday; got a few tests; had a pleasant seance and 
an agreeable one. But thus far I hav seen or heard 
nothing convincing; nothing that shows anything 
beyond-humar powers. 

I am getting numerous personal reminiscences from 
wiser and better posted people than myself upon this 
vexed subject, and they all work into my own ex- 
perience as helps towards reaching the real truth. 

NO PROOF YET. 

Dear Frenos: I am visiting mediums in Boston; 
went to Jo Caifray’s and got two slates full of what 
purported to be communications from three dead 
friends. I do not express any opinion, but will wait 
till all the evidence is in. Then I'll giv you all I got. 
I hav been at the Banner of Light office to-day, and 
a friend there has brought me to see Mr. Coxe, a 
blind medium at No. 30 Worcester square. 

I want you to feel that Iam doing all I can. I am 
talking and getting private experiences when not 
visiting mediums. I am in excellent health and 
spirits, and find plenty of good friends. Extra. 


aa 

We can imagin the man who “denies his soul im- 
mortal” replying: “It is quite possible that you 
would be a knave, and love yourself alone, if it were 
not for your belief in immortality; but you are not 
to force upon me what would result from your own 
utter want vf moral emotion. I am just and honest, 
not because I expect to liv in another world, but be- 
cause, having felt the pain of injustice and dishonesty 
toward myself, I hav a fellow-feeling with other men, 
who would suffer the same pain if I were unjust or 
dishonest toward them. Why should I giv my neigh- 
bor short weight in this world, because there is not 
another world in which I should hav nothing to 
weigh out to him? I am honest, because I do not 
like to infiict evil on others in this life, not because 
I am afraid of evil to myself in another, The fact is, 


~ 
# 


I do not love myself alone, whatever logical necessity 
there may be for that conclusion in your mind. I 
hav a tender love for my wife, and children, and 
friends, and through that love I sympathize with like 
affections in other men. ` It is a pang to me to wit- 
ness the suffering of a fellow-being; and I feel his 
suffering the more acutely because he is mortal, be- 
cause his life is so short, and I would hav it, if possi- 
ble, filled with happiness and not misery. Through 
my union and fellowship with the men and women 
I hav seen, I feel a like though a fainter sympathy 
with those I hav nof seen; I am able so to liv in im- 
agination with the generations to come that their 
good is not alien to me, and is a stimulus to me to 
labor for ends which may not benefit myself, but will 
benefit them. It is possible that you might prefer 
to ‘liv the brute,’ to sell your country, or to slay 
your father, if you were not afraid of some disagree- 
able consequences from the criminal laws of another 
world; but, even if I could conceive no motiv but my 
own worldly interest or the gratification of my animal 
desires, I hav not observed that beastliness, treachery, 
and parricide are the direct way to happiness and 
comfort on earth.”— Christian Union. 
pte Ens HA a 


To the Freethinkers of Canada. 


The constitution of the Freethought Association of Canada 
declares that an annual convention of Canadian Freethinkers 
shall be held at Toronto, on the second Saturday in Decem- 
ber, and following days. In accordance with this declaration, 
the central executiv of the said association hereby earnestly 
invites all Freethinkers throughout the dominion to attend our 
next convention, to be held in Toronto, on Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday, December 13th, 14th, and 15th of the present 

ear. į 

7 We hav every reason to believe that this Convention will 
surpass any of its predecessors in its importance and its gen- 
eral influence. Never was Freethought so advanced as it is 
to-day, and never were its adherents so numerous. It is, 
therefore, cur imperativ duty to be extra vigilant in the or- 
ganization of the increased and increasing elements at our 
command. Freethought having won such an extensiv public 
recognition, it devolves upon us to enforce the truth, in a me- 
thodical manner, that it is only through acting up to its prin- 
ciples that mental freedom can become a reality. 

‘We bav Mr. Charles Watts with us, who is a gentleman not 
only able to expound our principles, but who is also equally 
capable of defending them from the attacks and misrepresen- 
tations of their opponents. He, with Mr. S. P. Putnam, of 
New York, secretary of the National Liberal League, will be 
present at the Convention, and both gentlemen will take’ an 
activ part in the proceedings. Efforts are now being made to 
induce America’s greatest orator, Robert G. Ingersoll, who is 
the president of the National Liberal League, and other great 
American Freethinkers to attend. We hope, therefore, that 
every Freethinker in Canada will do his and her best to be 
present at this important gathering. 

The Executiv wish it to be distinctly understood that this 
appeal is made to all Freethinkers of the various provinces, 
whether they belong to any local organization or not. 

Intimation from friends intending to be present, and all 
communications relating to the Convention, should be sent 
direct to the Corresponding Secretary J. A. Risser, 9 Grand 
Opera House, Toronto, Canada. 

The officers of the Freethought Association of Canada are: 
J. Ick Evans, president; R. B. Butland, treasurer; J. A. 
Risser, corresponding secretary. Central Executiv Com- 
mittee: G. Piddington, J. Taylor, A. Earsman, W, B. Cooke, 
W. Dillon, F. Strange. 

Toronto, Can., Oct. 1, 1884. 


8 
Bitter Confessions by a Protestant. 


The Rev. D. L. Leonard, of Salt Lake City, pub- 
lishes in the Independent a somewhat striking article 
on the “ Sources of Supply for Mormon Recruits.” In 
the course of the communication these facts are set 
forth: 

“ But not only must Protestantism bear the reproach of giv- 
ing birth and growth to Mormonism, the shame and curse is 
also American. The assertion is often made that the mon- 
strosity is an exotic, an importation from the old world, and 
especially that the pollutions of polygamy may justly be 
charged to the English, Swedes, and Danes. But not so. 
Facts compel a conclusion far less flattering. Smith and his 
system are essentially a New World product. More disgusting 
still, we hav here an obnoxious plant which sprang from Pur- 
itan seed, though it first took root in the Empire state, and, 
by a strange coincidence, in a region lying between the birth- 
place of the Rochester rappings and the seat of the Oneida 
Community. And, worst of all, Mormonism is to be reck- 
oned as the monstrous outcome of that series of most power- 
ful revivals which prevailed from Utica westward during the 
first decades of the century. It had also much in common 
with the great Campbellite movement, which antedated it only 
by five or ten years, and from which it received a large num- 
ber of important accessions. When Sidney Rigdon joined his 
fortunes to those of Joseph Smith, and became at once the 
Corypheus of the organization, he was only an advanced dis- 
ciple of Alexander Campbell. Millerism and Shakerism were 
also near relativs and neighbors. Probably between seventy 
and eighty per cent of the converts gathered during the first 
ten years (1830-40) were baptized in the Eastern states, New 
York, or the Western Reserve Ohio; and at least ninety per 
cent were of New England descent. In 1853, a reliable au- 
thority stated that, in Salt Lake City, about one-third. and in 
the territory one-fourth, were American born; but thut these 
held all the power, all the offices in state and church; and 
another declared that the principal men were from New York 
and New England, chiefly from western New York, though 
their parents were from east of the Hudson. In 1860, out of 
a population in Utah of some 70,000, it is affirmed that 10,000 
were born in New York and 20,000 in New England; while in 
the legislature of thirty-six members, thirteen were born in 
New York, six in Massachusetts, and fivein Vermont. Ina 
recent editorial, the official church paper states that ‘ of twenty- 
eight men constituting the general authorities of the church, 
twenty-four were born in the United States, and eighteen were 
of New England birth or origin. Of twenty-seven ‘Stakes of 
Zion,’ twenty hav presidents born under the Stars and Stripes, 
and a large majority of New England parentage. The founders 
were mostly descendants of the Pilgrim fathers; the leading 
minds are nearly all of Puritan blood.’” 


Toronto Notes. 


On Sunday morning last Charles Watts addressed the mem- 
bers of the Toronto Secular Society on the necessity of Sec- 
ular organization, the best methods for accomplishing this 
purpose, and the imperativ necessity for an accompanying 
rectitude of conduct. Human nature is infinit in the variety 
of its development. Secularism must provide for its many- 
sided aspects. Classes for the study of the sciences are para- 
mount in importance, for science is the rock on which Secu- 
larism is based. Recreativ amusements constitute the graces 
and pleasures of human existence—Secularists must cultivate 
them—for Secularism is the science of a useful and pleasurable 
human life, socially, physically, morally, and intellectually. 
Classes for music, dancing, elocution, and the drama, etc., etc., 
are all necessary, and pleasant, and useful in a variety of ways. 
But all these must besubsidiary to science, which is the ground 
work of Secularism, as these are the amusements. It is well 


to follow the example of the good Freethinker of old, the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and, before retiring to rest at night, 
devote a few minutes to self-examination as to rectitude of 
conduct, or otherwise, during the past day, and regulate our 
actions of to-morrow by the moral failures and successes of 
to-day, for excellence of moral conduct is the great end and 
aim of Secularism. 


On Friday, October 4th, Mr. Watts lectured at Simcoe; this 
week he lectures at Oshawa, on Monday; Lindsay, on Tues- 
day; Welland and other places during the week. 


` The Toronto daily World very aptly remarks: ‘Doctors 

differ, doctors of divinity as well as doctors of medicin. Dr. 
Talmage of Brooklyn says that no sane man who is not an 
Infidel commits suicide. Mgr. Capel holds that three-fourths 
of the persons killing themselvs are morally and mentally 
responsible for the dreadful act. Consequently the suicides 
are all sane Infidels.” 

Now, if three-fourth of the suicides daily occurring are the 
acts of sane Infidels—Infidelity must be making terrible prog- 
ress. And we submit that the responsibility rests upon 
teachers and preachers like Talmage and Capel, whose lives, 
and talents are supposed to be devoted to resisting the prog- 
ress of Infidelity. 

On Sunday night last Charles Watts lectured in Albert Hall. 
The audience swarmed into the auditorium and crowded every 
part of it—hungering and thirsting after scientific Materialism. 
Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters—come to 
the perennial streams of scientific knowledge—yea, come buy 
wisdom (which is the outcome of observation, experience, and 
reflection) without money, and without price. All ye that 
love light rather than darkness, leave the night of Christian 
bigotry, ignorance, and, superstition—come to the benign light 
of scientific investigation and demonstration. Come unto rea- 
son and knowledge, all ye that are weary and heavy laden (by 
priestcraft and intolerance), and you shall find that they will 
giv you rest. 


The daily Toronto World says that Charles Watts and a del- 
egation from the Toronto Secular Society visited Alton on 
Saturday to assist at the funeral of the late Mathew Algie A 
large number of neighbors and friends from a distance as- 
sembled to pay their last respects to the deceased. The cere- 
mony took place at the grave, and was conducted wholly in 
accordance with the principles of the Secular faith. It was 
deceased’s last request that his brother William would say a 
few words over his dead body. William Algie delivered an 
address that deeply touched the hearts of all present, and 
made impressions that will be long remembered. Charles 
Watts followed with a few feeling and impressivremarks. The 
“ Foresters,” who marched in a body to the grave, then con- 
cluded the ceremony by reading a part of the burial service 
contained in their ritual. 


The burden of the theme of the apostle of Albert Hall on 
Sunday night was: Scientific knowledge is the civilizer of 
Christianity. The Christian faith without scientific knowledge 
is barbarism. Christianity represents ignorance; civilization 
represents knowledge. Mankind, when in a state of gross and 
benighted ignorance, may accept and submit to the tomfool- 
eries of Christianity, but if the light of scientific investigation 
and demonstration break in on their Christian darkness, then 
the shams, the delusions, the frauds, and the trash of ortho- 
doxy can no longer blind them. i 

The Hamilton Palladium says in a sermon last Sunday, the 
Rev, John Burken, Congregational minister of Toronto, dealt 
with the subject of land reform, and enjoined the view that 
the land belongs to the whole people. The essential differ- 
ence between land and any other kind of property is that land, 
like air, is absolutely essential to life. Deprive a man of the 
product of land, and he dies. Personal property, when hon- 
orably attained, is accumulated labor, but land must in some 
sense be regarded as the direct heritage of every man. No 
power could giv sustenance to man except such as was derived 
from the earth. The inference is inevitable that every man 
has an inviolable right to some share of the earth as well as the 
air he breathes. It is the hypocrisy of the church on such 
questions, and its evident leaning to the side of wealth and 
power and authority that has disgusted and driven off many 
thinking persons. $% is largely felt that the poor are not 
wanted in our fashionable churches, that their presence is re- 
garded as an intrusion, and that the whole spirit of the modern 
form of Christianity is against democracy and the rights of the 
laboring and producing classes of thecommunity. Secularism 
is in the fullest sympathy with the masses on all questions of 
social reform, which Christianity endeavors to strangle. The 
Christian church in our day is a time-server, the hireling of 
monopolists, the privileged classes, and plutocracy in general. 

The Oshawa Vindicator in speaking of Mr. Watts’s lecture in 
that town, says: ‘‘ Those who attended had reason to be de- 
lighted with the speaker’s ability and eloquence. Mr. Watts 
is a fluent, systematic, and logical speaker, presenting his 
opinions and arguments in a very interesting manner, and in 
the strongest possible light. His utterances against Chris- 
tianity were frequently applauded by that part of the audience 
in sympathy witb his views. Mr. C. J. Arthur, the chairman, 
in introducing Mr. Watts, said he was not in accord with the 
views of Charles Watts, but was a firm believer in Christianity. 
At the close of the lecture, a debate took place between 
Charles Watts and the Rev. Mr. Sharey. The debate was 
most interesting, both gentlemen doing themselvs great credit 
by their kindly manners, and the entire absence of all per- 
sonal feeling.” 

The Toronto clergy hav many faults, but they possess one 
cardinal virtue—that is, a motherly care for the personal wel- 
fare of their God; knowing him to be constitutionally weak 
in the back, they nervously keep him off the platform where, 
unprotected, he would hav to toe the scratch in front of the 
burley, muscular athlete, Charles Watts, who, if they fought 


by the Marquis of Queensberry’s rules, would probably knock 
their ricksty god out of time. . BR. B. BUTLAND, 
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Childyen’s Lagner, 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River 
Mass., to whom all Communications for “this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night begins to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour.” 


Poor Bess. 


Arcuison, Kan. 
Miss Wixon: The TRUTH SEEKER boys and 


girls, I know, greatly admire the poem sent by 
Elliott Preston, entitled, ‘ Only a Dog.” Iin- 
close a companion-piece eulogistic of that 
other faithful friend of man,*the horse. 

J. E. REMSBURG. 


«Yesterday we buried my pretty brown mare 
under the wild cherry-tree. End of poor Bess.” 
When a human being dies, 
Seeming scarce go good or wise, 
Scarce so high in scale of mind 
As the horse he leaves behind, 
“ Lo P” we cry, “the fleeting spirit 
Doth a newer garb inherit; 
~ Through eternity doth soar, 
Growing, greatening evermore.” 


But our beautiful dumb creatures 
Yield their gentle, generous natures, 
With their. mute appealing eyes, 
Haunted by earth’s mysteries, 
Wistfully upon us cast, 
Loving, trusting to the last; 
And we arrogantly say, 

“ They hav lived their little day; 
Nothing of them but was clay.” 
Has all perished? Wasno mind 
In that graceful form enshrined ? 
Can the love that filled those eyes 
With most eloquent replies, 
When the glossy head, close pressing, 
Grateful met your hand’s caressing; 

‘Can the mute intelligence, 

Bafiling oft our human sense 
With strange wisdom, buried be 
Under the wild cherry-tree? > 
Are these elements that can spring 
In a daisy’s blossoming ? 

-Or in long dark grasses wave 
Plume-like o’er your favorit’s grave? 
Can they liv in us and fade 
In all else that hath been made? 

` Is there aught of harm, believing 
That, some newer form receiving, 
They may find a wider sphere, 
Liv a larger life than here? 
That the meek, appealing eyes, 
Haunted by strange mysteries, 
Find a more extended field, 
To new destinies unsealed; 
Or that in the ripened prime 
Of some far-off summer-time, 

Ranging that unknown domain, 

We may find our pets again? 

HELEN Barron BOSTWICK. 
-<e 


An Incident. 


People in the country hav no idea of the 
cramping, makeshift, and pinching times that 
many in large cities hav to be put up with in 
order to get along from day to day. The 
squalid poverty that infests garrets, damp cel- 
lars, filthy courts and alleys, is beyond de- 
scription, but that is not seen by most per- 
sons; we see only the street poverty, which is 
bad enough. 

There are plenty of little boys and girls that 
are obliged to liv on one meal a day, and some- 
times a stray bit, maybe, picked up, in the 
shape of decayed fruit. Many hav nothing else 
to do but to look around fruit stands, and 
when they see a black-coated banana will say, 
« Mister, won’t you giv me that banana?” If 
the banana is pretty poor, and the proprietor 
is not hungry himself, the boy may get it. 

I chanced to go into a restaurant one ti 
in company with a gentleman whom I soon 
found to be a strict church-member. He be- 
lieved in prayer. Everything he put into his 
body must first be blessed by calling the 
Lord’s attention to the fact that he was about 
to eat, and wanted to thank him for it. 

We sat at the same table, and ordered our 
fare, and quite naturally got into a general 
conversation while waiting to hav it served. 
By-this means I soon took his theological 
measure. 

While sitting thus, a boy seated himself on 
the top step of the basement stairs, and re- 
mained there while we ate our meal. I saw that 
the lad enjoyed thé savory smell which was 
passing up and out of the room, and remarked 
that he must be hungry; but my pious neigh- 
bor paid no attention to the remark. I sup- 
pose he took it as an invitation to him to offer 
the boy something to eat, and that is just what 
I meant. I wanted to see how much faith he 
had in his own prayer. The lad still sat there, 
and we proceeded with our meal. At last, I 
said to myself, ‘My man, I will hit you a 
little .harder this time.” And I remarked, 
« What a pity there are so many poor hungry 
pbildren in the city! They seem almost God-for- 


saken; no one to provide for them and no one 
to care for them.” He was getting uneasy aè 


that boy a square meal, he would not thank 
you for it!’ “That may be,” said I, “and I 
would not care whether he did or not; I would 
not givit to him merely to be thanked.” By 
this time I was beginning to think less and less 
of the man. I thought, ‘‘ You may be a pro- 
fessing and praying Christian, but you are a 
selfish and unfeeling man, and I will show you 
that you are not right.” 

Just then another boy came by and grabbed 
the first boy’s cap and threw it away so that 
he had to rise up to get it. At this he became 
much enraged, and uttered a spanking big 
oath. His anger was occasioned because he 
was enjoying the good smell and was thus 
rudely disturbed by the other and larger boy. 

“There!” said my pious neighbor, ‘hear 
that! Is it any wonder that God lets such hun- 
ger and thirst? What profanity! it is shock- 
ing!” “No,” continued he, “I would not giv 
food to encourage such unthankful lads as 
that—he is not deserving of a mouthful.” 

“ My friend, you are altogether wrong; he 
deserves our sympathy, and I am going to giv 
him one good meal, at any rate, right or wrong,” 
said I. I rapped on my table and beckoned 
the boy to hav a séat at the next table. I told 
the waiter to giv the boy anything he wanted— 
“ Giv him as much as he can eat,” said I. 

I noted the effect on the man of God. He 
never spoke another word to me, but gobbled 
up, in a great hurry, the balance of his meal, 
and sat like a mean, sneaking, greedy, and self- 
ish man that he was; and when he got through 
picked up his hat and left me to enjoy my new- 
made acquaintance, without saying good-bye. 
I hope my rebuke went deep into his cowardly 
heart, so that he felt as meanly as he had 
acted. i 

People who can enjoy food while hungry 
ones are standing close by, are in a very low 
state, and need the touch of poverty to make 
them appreciate the wants of others. 

A religion that does not take humanity for 
humanity’s sake, and without asking any ques. 
tions, is not worth having. We should feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked, not those 
who are religious. It is a bad time to discuss 
religion with a man that is drowning. The 
one central principle of life should be to cul- 
tivate a love for universal humanity. 


J. R. PERRY. 
— mm 


“Tm Coming, Mother.” 


In San Jose, California, not many days ago, 
one Mrs, William Kennedy was making anxious 
search for her little four-year-old, curly-headed 
son, who had disappeared for the moment from 
the family door yard. Hurrying through the 
streets, looking and inquiring for the littlerun- 


people who were gazing, white and silent with 
awe, at a huge windmill tank, against which a 
long ladder was leaning. The eyes of the 
woman followed the gaze of the crowd, and 
this is what she saw: Eighty feet from the 
ground, holding on by his chubby legs and one 
arm, could be seen the little fellow, extending 
his free hand toward some pigeons that were 
perched almost within his reach. His awful 
peril had stunned and stilled the helpless 
group beneath, which now parted as the 
‘mother came swiftly toward the scene. Then 
her firm, quiet voice was heard raised that the 
child might hear: ‘‘Come down, Carl, and 
mamma will giv you a peach.” The child 
heard, and looking over his shoulder perceived 
his mother. Instantly he began to descend, 
carefully, clinging, round by round, and as he 
neared the last, he smiled at the upturned face 
of his mother and said, ‘Pm coming, mother,” 
and in another moment was in her arms. And 
then that crowd separated into small parties of 
fone each, and melted into the distance, leaving 
behind them only. an indistinct memory of 
moistened eyes and fluttering pocket hand- 
kerchiefs.—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


Our Puzzle Box. 


1. 

CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in pistol, 
But not in gun; 

My second in play, 
But not in fun. 

My third is in look, 
But not in see; 

My whole is the name 
Of a forest tree. 

Horace GREELEY BAKER. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 
In my first my second got, 
My whole came from the earth, 
I ran the day that I was born, 
But hav not run since birth. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Esprit Fort. 


3. 
WORDS IN WORDS. 
A hybrid animal appears, 
Noted for its length of ears, 
In a superstitious charm 
Worn to keep away all harm. 
Oh ! how appropos the word 


this, and remarked, ‘‘ Well, if you were to giv] 


away, her attention was directed to a crowd of |- 


For a practice so absurd ! 

He who casts his eyes abroad 

And beholds a proof of God, 

In the wisdom and design - 

That with all things seem to twine, 

In this word must see a plan 

That was never aimed by man. 

Here is sense, and what is meant 

Never came by accident. 

It is not chance; too well they suit; 

Within this Charm this long-eared brute. 
Irwin, Iowa. J. K, P. BAKER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
OCTOBER 4, 1884. 
1, 


2. Zeus; 3. Delaware;* 4. Tontines. 


*I hav not exhausted this name Delaware 
yet. “Del” (1) is a small vale—backward— 
l-e-d, ‘taken away,” leaving ‘“‘aware;” yet cur- 
tail this “a war.” I had a mind to make such 
use of “law” in the heart of our “Dear” Ye) 
De (Law) ar (e)—(the lastis one of the “ woll- 
divided ease”), as to criticise her resurrection 
of ancient forgotten laws, to bother Free- 
thought, but it would be too long. 

J. K. P. B. 


ie er ee S 
Correspondence. 


Brar Lake, Manistee Co., Mica., 
Sept. 28, 1884. 

Dear Miss Wrxon: You wiil like to 
know something of my new home. Bear Lake 
isin the northwestern part of Manistee Oo. 
It is pleasant little village on a lake of the 
same name. When you leave Detroit you go 
on the Flint and Pere Marquette railroad to 
Manistee. At the last-named place you take a 
steamer and sail about two hours on Lake 
Michigan, until you reach Pierport, where the 
cars meet you and carry you to Bear Lake, 
only about four or five miles. It is delightful 
here, and the people are as wideawake as they 
can be. It seems so different from the East. 
It is decidedly a Butler place, but everyone 
turns out to hear Democrats or Republicans. 
About thirty women hav joined the Butler 
Club. The women express their opinions 
fearlessly, and engage in debates and discus- 
sions with the gentlemen. There is a literary 
club, a temperance society called the ‘Red 
Ribbon Club,” the Good Templars, and last, 
but not least, a Woman’s Suffrage society, 
which nieet once in two weeks. ‘The people 
read and are very intelligent. The country in 
this region is the grand hunting-ground of 
the state. We had some very nice venison for 
dinner yesterday. It seemed quite a luxury 
to me. The plums are truly wonderful, so 
many varieties and so luscious. I never had 
such a feast’ before. Apples, potatoes, and 
grapes abound, but corn, beans, and small 
vegetables do not do well, the summer is so 
short. I never saw such little, spindling corn 
eaten at home as you hav offered you here. 
The State Agricultural Fair for Manistee Co. 
was held here last week. 


I think I shall like very much. Iam a little 
surprised to think I should hav been led among 
such pleasant people. 

With much love, I remain, 


Your friend, H. 


FREETHINKERS’ BADGE PIN, 


This Badge is adapted for the use 
of All Classes of Freethinkers, * Un- 
à iversal Mental Liberty ’’—the basis 
Ñi of all liberty—the one broad and 
common platform that Liberals of 
all shades of opinion are in harmony 
with—being its device. Solid gold 
18k., double thick, $4.00; solid gold 
10k., $1.75. Address the originator and patentee, 
LUCY L. CHURCHILL, 
West Richfield, Summit 0o., Ohio. 


THE 


PERPETUAL CALENDAR, 


Working the Year of Science 
And the Common Computations. 


An Almanuc Forever, 


Showine the day of the week for any day of the 
month for all time cast aud present and to come, 
and other useful information. Price, 40 cents; three 
for $1, Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
3t42 Canvassers address L. Martin, 

Brunswick, Ga. 


The * cience of the Bible, 


Or an Analysis of the Hebrew Mythology. 


Wherein it is shown that the holy scriptures treat 
on natural phenomena only. By M. WOOLEY, M.D. 
A master work of over 600 pages, neatly bound in 
cloth, with a portrait of the author. Price, $3.00. 
4ltt Address THE TRUTH SEEKER office. 


2t42 


FACTS. 


A Magazine Devoted to the State- 
ments of Mental and Spiritual 
Phenomena. 


Single Copies 10 cents. 


39tf Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


THE YOUTHS LIBERAL GUIDE. 


` By Prof. H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculeates moral duties and human rights froma 
standpoint of pure reason and common sense. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


WAIFS AND WANDERINGS 


A NEW AMERICAN STORY, 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 
AUTHOR OF 


“GOLDEN THRONE,” ‘‘ PROMETHEUS,” ‘f INGER- 
SOLL AND JESUS,” ETC. 


Price, Cloth, $1,00; Paper, 50 Cts. 


“A prose epic of the war, rich with incident and 
dramatic power; breezy from first page to last with 
the living spirit of to-day,—John Swinton’s Paper. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 CLINTON PLACE. NEW YORK. 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “Prometheus,” “Gottlieb,” and ‘ Ingersoll 
and Jesus.” 

A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir- 
tues of natural humanity as opposed to the hypocrisy of a 
supernatural religion; crowded with incident and full of 
orogressiv ideas and the poetry of the future. 


PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


An Antidote Analyzed, 


SHOWING THE. 
FOLLY OF A RELIGIOUS QUACK 


In Ministering a Nauseous Antidote to Those 
Who Hav Imbibed Nothing Poison- 
ous, and 
EXPOSING THE INCONSISTENCY OF 
CHRISTIANS GENERALLY. 


BY H. CLAY LUSE. 


PRICE, 10 CTs. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 
43 Olinton Place, New York. 


EVERY LIBERAL SHOULD 
POSSESS 

THE LIBERAL HYMN-BOOK.—150 Beautiful Songs 
of Liberty and Freethought. Read and sing them 
at Home. Read and sing them at Meetings. Teach 
them to the children. Price 25 cents. 

DIANA.—Evolution in Marriage. The Higher Law. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and cured. Price 25 cents. 

BURNZ’ FONIO SHORTHAND,—A complete Self-In- 
structor in the art of Verbatim Reporting, Price 
$1. Send for circulars. 

THE SPELLING REFORM—And How to Help it 
Price 10 cents. 

The above works sent promptly on receipt of price. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKRR 
33 Clinton Place, N, Y. 


Ingersoll’s Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 
In five lectures, comprising, * The Gods," " Hum- 
voldt,”" Thomas Baine. » Individuality” and " Bere- 


tics and Heresies.’ 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Including, * Liberty for Man, Woman, and Child;’ 
?«The Deciaratfon of Independence,” “About Farming 
in IHinois Ae “ The Grant Banquet,” * The Rev. Alexan- 
der Clark,” * The Past Rises before Me Like a Dream,” 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 


“per, 25 cents. i 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Yol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA. 


INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations. 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Cllnton Place. New York. 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll 


“The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should send for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York, 
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Communications. 


A Transferred Discussion. 


To rue Pusric: The readers of the Walton 
county News will remember the religious dis- 
cussion of recent date between the Rev. Mr. 
Straton and myself. The subjoined article 
was prepared as a reply to Mr. Straton’s last 
communication, under the expectation that 
the News would giv it a place in its columns. 
For some reason unknown to me, that paper 
declined its publication. To remain passiv 
after reading Mr. Straton’s argument and ex- 
hortation, might be considered by some as an 
acquiescence in his conclusions, and a confes- 
sion of error. I am unwilling for the gentle- 
man to felicitate himself on a fancied triumph, 
and more reluctant still for those familiar with 
the controversy to regard me as vanquished. 
This is my reply. A. A. BELL. 

Madison, Ga. 


To THE Evrror or raz Warron “News,” 
Sir: I see by a late issue of your paper that 
Mr. Straton has seen fit to read me a sermon, 
which he styles a ‘‘rejoinder” to my reply to 
his letter brushing away some of his carica- 
tures. I am sorry he thought it proper to 
bring in so much irrelevant matter, and, as I 
think, unjustly. 

I wish to say, once for all, that I never in- 
tended anything I hav written as a defense for 
sending him papers through the mail. I trast 
it has not come to this, that a disciple of 
Roger Williams in this century is filled with 
such popish ideas that a censorship has to be 
exercised over the reading matter sent to his 
address. s 

In his rejoinder he takes pains to inform me 
“ that he is not a disciple of the Darwin, Spen- 
cer, or Huxley school.” It was useless to giv 
this piece of information to me, or the intelli- 
gent readers of the News, as I never suspected 
him of having such attainments, nor did I 
accuse him in this way. I did not send him 
anything that they had written, or mention 
their names in my card.’ While Mr. Straton 
is so careful to inform the public that he is 
not a disciple of Darwin, as though there was 
odium attached to it, Professor Woodrow, of 
Columbia, S. C., is out in a paper, in the 
Presbyterian: Review, in defense of the Darwin- 
theory of evolution. The world moves! 

Again, he says: “If I believed as he does, I 
would probably find in the writings of Hume, 
Gibbon, and Tom Paine, that alleviation for 
my restlessness and mental distress which per- 
` haps he experiences in setting these anthors 
up as the object of his adoration.” This para- 
graph exhibits the clerical habit of flying at 
an individual’ssupposed mental distress, with- 
out any reason for it. He may hav mental 
distress; I hav none. But if by implication he 
wishes to convey the idea~that those noble 
authors in any way justify wrong actions, or 
laxity in morals or in integrity of character, it 
is an imputation unworthy his position, and is 
not a very fit illustration of ‘‘ writing only in 
the interest of truth, for the defense of the 
gospel,” ashe claims. Adam Smith, author of 
the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” pays a high tribute 
to the memory of Hume. He says he lived 
above the vices of the men‘of his time. He 
spent a useful life, and died in tranquility. 
Gibbon was the idol of society. His motto 
ought to be woven in the hat crown of every 
youth in this bright land of promis. I will 
transcribe it for their benefit: 

“ The first and indispensable requisit of hap- 
piness is a clear conscience unsullied by the 
reproach or rememberance of an unworthy 
action.” 


se Hic murus aheneus esto 


Nil concire Libi, mulla palles cere culpa.” 


Thomas Paine was a Quaker by birth and 
education. He hated vice, and even the sem- 
blance of a mean action. His motto was: 

“The world is my country; to do good, my 
religion.”. : 

e wrote the numbers of ‘‘ Common Sense” 
that fired the hearts of the people of the Col- 
onies with love of liberty. He penned the 
numbers of the “Crisis” by the campfires of 
Washington that fanned the decaying embers 
of enthusiasm into a blaze. He was the 
“ Author-Hero of the Revolution.” To know 
his merits would be to praise. If I had any 
guilt in my heart, goading me to mental dis- 
tress, and wished to avail myself of a cheap 
method of ‘‘alleviation,” I would not go to the 
writings of the ‘‘Author-Hero,” nor the philoso- 
phy of the Scotch sage, but I would turn to the 
“oracles” which teach, ‘Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.” 
I for one do not believe that a wrong action 
can be effaced from a virtuous mind. Char- 
acter is like polished steel—when once tar- 
nished, no art can restore its original beauty; 
it may be, and is often, brightened again, but 
it lacks its primitiv luster. This going to 
books and gods to “alleviate” guilt, is a false 
education. If one person wrongs another, 
go to him or her and make restitution as far as 
you can. This going to books and gods to 
rectify wrongs, is a relic of the Greek mythol- 
ogy, running through Catholicism, and tinctur- 
ing Protestantism with its sacrificial rites. 

Mr. Straton’s clerical flourish in his ‘‘re- 
joinder,” about “spiritual discernment” and 
the “carnal mind being at enmity against 
God,” has always been old stock in the budget 
of priestcraft. I know that the doctrin of con- 
substantiation, the virginity of the ‘mother of 
God,” and of ‘‘election and reprobation,” are 
tenets that defy reason and pleasantry. But 
Į should be excused for want of spiritual in- 
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sight when it is remembered, asa learned critic 
says, ‘The volumes of theological controversy 
are overspread with cobwebs, and the myste- 
rious doctrins of the church are far removed 
from the knowledge or reason of the laity, and 
the modern clergy sign the forms and articles 
of faith with a sigh or a simile;” while hun- 
dreds sing the doxology unconscious that it 
was manufactured in the Council of Nice. 
However seer-sighted the clergy may be, there 
is no doubt that they are, like myself, suffi- 
ciently carnal-minded to giv their friends no 
serious apprehension that the fate of Enoch 
may befall them. 

Mr. Straton is desirous I should say some- 
thing about Sir David Brewster, as may be in- 
ferred when he says, “ He was careful to say 
nothing about Sir David Brewster in his reply, 
who stands second to none in the scientific 
world.” 

I think all scientific men confer blessings 
upon their race. He was more of a physicist 
than a mental or metaphysical philosopher. I 
hav the greatest esteem for his memory. But 
I was somewhat surprised that the study of 
physics had not more thoroughly eradicated 
from his mind the weeds of superstition. He 
was born, however, more than 103 years ago, 
and his mind had matured before the “ elec- 
tric light” of Tyndall, Darwin, and Spencer 
had burst upon the intellectual horizon of the 
world. Peace to his ashes! 3 

Mr. Straton says: ‘“ We would like Dr. Bell 
to point out what benefits to society hav ac- 
crued from the spread of Infidel principles.” 


It will be proper to consider briefly what are 
really Infidel principles. It must be remem- 
bered that this is an epithet applied by eccle- 
siastics to liberal and scientific views that are 
opposed to supernaturalism, just as Christians 
who discarded the gods of Greece were called 
Atheists by the Greek philosophers. Itis well 
known to the studentof history what dire con- 
fusion in society followed the enforcement of 
obedience by law, the acceptance of the myste- 
rious doctrins of the Christian councils as *‘ di- 
vine truth.” The mind and conscience were 
fettered, the manly intellect was deprived of 
its wings; it trailed in the dust of the dark 
ages, and with it came the decay of science. 
Persecutions followed upon one another, until 
the Auto-da-fe smoked with a hecatomb of vic- 
tims. The church opposed the astronomers, 
and derided the philosophers. The works of 
Sir Isaac Newton were suppressed in France, 
and attacked by Leibnitz ‘‘as subversiv of nat- 
ural and revealed religion.” The conclusions 
of eminent geologists, as they are now, were 
condemned in the same way. And every new 
discovery was impeached, being inimical to 
the “word of God,” just as Mr. Straton now 
decries the doctrin of evolution, the discover- 
ies of Darwin, and the splendid achievements 
of Herbert Spencer. The principles that led 
to enfranchisment of the mind, and turned 
the investigators free, were called Infidelity. 
The principle that government derives its just 
powers, not from God, but from the consent of 
the governed, was regarded as a heresy by the 
governments of the Old World. The same 
idea, carried out, was applied to books that 
claim to derive their authority from God,.with 
the same effect. It was shown, too, that they 
derive their merit, or demerit, alone from the 
minds of the persons who wrote them, Thus 
the authority of the priests was broken, the 
dungeons holding heretics were thrown open. 
The devices of the Inquisition—the rack, the 
thumbscrew, collar, and fagot, became the rel- 
ics of spiritual tyranny in the museums of the 
world. Who made those instruments of tort- 
ure necessary? The church. Who promul- 
gates the principles that broke the fetters of 
superstition and religious intolerance? Men 
of advanced thought! What if they were ad- 
vocated and crystallized intoa burning lens, by 
Roger Williams, Voltaire, or the polished pen 
of Rousseau, whose writings made a “ new 
epoch ” in the history of the world, and ad- 
vanced the civil condition of mankind? Soci- 
ety was greatly benefited; it was raised to a 
higher plane of excellence; the security of 
home, and the shelter of the “vine and the 
fig-tree,” were secured by the spread and adop- 
tion of principles adverse to the religious dog- 
mas and spiritual laws, ungratefully termed by 
way of derision “Infidel principles.” 

“Is it advanced thought that builds our 
asylums for the deaf, the blind, the sick, and 
insane?’ asks Mr. Straton. 


I answer, most assuredly itis. I will illus- 
trate this answer by showing the peculiar atti- 
tude of the church upon this subject. Sir 
R. D. Hanson, in his “Jesus of History,” has 
very clearly shown that it is no part of the 
Christian scheme of salvation to enhance the 
physical condition of mankind, nor his worldly 
interest. And it was held if an individual’s 
industry, economy, and the natural advantages 
of his surroundings contributed to his material 
prosperity, it wasan event more tobe deplored 
than congratulated, as it might prove a foe 
and a snareto his spiritual interest. This idea 
evidently runs through the synoptic gospels. 
Besides, the church as a body holds and main- 
tains that diseases, pestilences, famins, and 
even cyclones, are so many visitations of God, 
to manifest his displeasure at the evil conduct 
of man, which no device can avert. Whilethe 
immortal Jenner was perfecting his theory and 
practice of vaccination, with the view of saving 
mankind from a most loathsome and malignant 
pestilence, the Rev. Dr. Dwight, of Yale Col- 
lege, denounced from the puipit the discovery 
as the “ device of the devil.” Itis a well-known 
fact in history that while the Christians were 
mumbling prayers in Latin over the sick and 
unfortunate, for the cure of their ailments, the 
Saracens and Mohammedans were building 
medical schools for the study of pathology. 
The first medical college established in Europe 
for the study of diseases upon a rational basis 


was founded by the Saracens (Draper's “ Con- | ley, and the immortal Bruno. It was the re- 


flict Between Religion and Science”). If 
Mr. Remsburg, of Kansas, is to be credited 
with accuracy of research, the heathens and 
‘Mohammedans had already erected in various 
parts of the world asylums and hospitals for 
the sick and afflicted, while the Christians were 
wrangling over the difference of the meaning 
of Homouison and Homoiouson, and establish- 
ing inquisitions in Spain and Portugal (Gib- 
bon’s Rome, vol. ii). 

Now, from these premises, which I think 
correctly stated, the obvious conclusion, and 
.the natural inference of a philosophical mind, 
‘must be that if there had been no ‘ advanced 
thought” on the theological idea of diseases 
and the misfortunes that afflict mankind, and 
their treatment and cure, there certainly never 
would hav been any effort made to build costly 
institutions to remove the ills ‘ordained of 
God.” The intelligent reader has doubtless 
heard the same theory of divine government, 
as mentioned, advanced in the hundreds of 
sermons he has been compelled to listen to. 

I most cheerfully admit that many of our 
hospitals and asylums are now under the fos- 
tering care of the church, although they draw 
and beg much of the money for their support 
from the men of the world. The erection of 
these humane institutions was not at all an 
exclusiv idea of Christians. A noble example 
of humanity had already been set by those 
termed barbarians, and this forced the church 
to ignore its peculiar views, at least in prac- 
tice, against a theory its members might se- 
cretly cherish, as we see illustrated every day. 
` Mr. Straton tauntingly asks me in his re- 
joinder to my reply, ‘‘ what asylums and pub- 
lic institutions of charity Infidelity has built.” 

I hav shown him that advanced thought, 
which the clergy call “Infidelity,” has built 
all our hospitals and asylums. I will now 
point out to him some of the special charities 
of “ Infidelity.” Buta person who is acquainted 
with the literature of this country does not 
need the information. It is, however, a pleas- 
ure to me to go over the subject. Forrest, the 
great American tragedian, founded a home for 
aged actors in Philadelphia. Mallard Turner, 
the English painter, left a legacy of $1,000,000 
to found ahome for ‘decayed artists.” A man 
who has lived or traveled in Scotland ought to 
know that the great Infidel, Robert Owen, of 
Lanark, gave his services and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for the benefit of the poor. 
James Lick, of California, aided in building 
the Paine Memorial at Boston, and besides 
gave hundreds of thousands of dollars for pub- 
lic and benevolent purposes. . Peter Brigham 
and John Redman donated millions of dollars 
for free hospital accommodations for the sick 
at Boston. William McClure gave half a mill- 
ion of dollars, so says Mr. Remsburg, toaid the 
workingmen of Indiana. Last, though not 
least, the Infidel, Stephen Girard, of Philadel- 
phia, gave the most magnificent and the most 
munificent legacy ever donated to charity. I 
doubt very much if all theclergy inthe United 
States put together ever deeded half the sum 
for the sole benefit of indigent orphans. 
Girard College stands as a bnd monument of 
benevolence. Mr. Straton, point at it, and 
tell your congregation, ‘“ See what an Infidel 
has done.” He has said in his reply, if I am 
right in this matter, he’ ‘‘ must confess to a 
great deal of ignorance.” Let him confess. 
** An honest confession is good for the soul.” 
If teachers of religious creeds refuse to read 
the writings of scientistsand skeptics, how can 
they keep abreast with the discoveries and 
charities of eminent devotees of truth and hu- 
manity? , 

Mr. Straton says: ‘‘ We affirm that Infidel- 
ity has a tendency to relax all the bonds of 
society, to break up all the foundations of gov- 
ernments, and to overwhelm law, order, and 
civilization with the violence of a torrent.” 

This assertion, if intended to apply to the 
principles of Freethought in the abstract, is 
an empty declamation. Had he been better 
acquainted with the philosophy of history, as 
illustrated by Montesquieu, Voltaire, and 
Buckle, he doubtless would hav written more 
reservedly, and hav been less likely to mislead 
the less critical reader. Jesus himself, and I 
say it cautiously, was an Infidel to the estab- 
lished religion, and hostil to the priesthood of 
his day. His teachings broke up the founda- 
tions of governments, and overwhelmed law, 
order, and civilization into the confusion of 
the ‘“‘ Dark Ages.” In fact, the corruption of 
a priesthood, and the oppression of govern- 
ments, can scarcely be reached by any other 
method. This ‘overwhelming of law and 
order” is often necessary, as the crucible is to 
the alchemists the only means they hav to 
purify base metals of their dross. All new 
experiments, all upheavals, whether in nature 
or of old customs and rites, are attended more 
or less with perturbations that shock the mind. 
It took a ‘‘ torrent” to wrench from King John 
and his ecclesiastic vassals the modest demand, 
the right of habeas corpus and trial by jury. 
Nothing less than a political tornado can cor- 
rect depravity when it creeps into church or 
state. Every gem set in the cap of liberty was 
bought at a very dear price. It is contended 
it took a tragedy to purchase the possibility of 
salvation. But, like the stream that overflows 
its confines, the turbulent flood svon adjusts 
itself, and the current flows along more 
smoothly for having cleared its channel of ob- 
structions. Therefore it is not legitimate nor 
philosophical to attribute such things to Infi- 
delity per se. It is making a wrong use of rea- 
son, and confounding cause and effect. It is 
misleading the uninformed, and does no cause 
any good, for its advocates to endeavor to en- 
hance the merits of their system by maligning 
the just and true merits of other systems and 
principles. 

Mr. Straton, it was religious principles that 


ligious .zeal of a bishop that kindled the fires 
of Smithfield, in which he was consumed. It 
was religious principles that prompted the cut- 
ting out the tongues of the victims of the in- 
quisitions before putting them to torture, lest 
they might shock the cause of piety by blas- 
phemy. It was religious principles that cul- 
minated in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
causing the blood of 70,000 innocent people to 
run in *‘ torrents ” through the streets of Paris, 
Orleans, Troyes, Bourges, and Lyons, while 
Atheists were busy endeavoring to stay the 
fanaticism. It is no wonder, then, that Vol- 
taire wrote, “I end all my letters, Ecrasez 
linfame. It is the greatest service that can be 
rendered to the human race” (Parton’s “ Life 
of Voltaire,” ii, p. 284). It was religious fan- 
aticism that instigated and carried on the 
Crusade wars; that sacrificed the lives of two 
willions of men; a carnage that wrapped the 
civilized world in mourning. ‘‘See what a 
terrible experiment” Christianity made in 
the vain attempt to recover the empty sepul- 
cher of “ the son God.” : 

It is quite customary for religionists with 
more zeal than knowledge to point, as Mr. 
Straton has done, to the French Revolution, 
and say, See “‘ that tremendous experiment by 
a nation to do without a God!” They seem 
never to hay seriously studied the cause and 
motiv of that rebellion. After a careful study 
of the subject, it may be affirmed that. the ef- 
ficient cause that led to such a moral catastro- 
phe, had its prime origin in the dissolute con- 
duct and “‘profligacy” of the clergy of the 
nation, and the wanton corruption of the offi- 
cials of the governrhent. The people reposed 
in a spiritual magistracy for protection, to find 
their most sacred rights trampled upon. The 
government upon mere pretense annulled the 
mutual contracts of marriage. The nation 
under a ‘ theocracy ” corrupted innocence, and 
set at defiance every peaceable efforts of its 
“subjects” to redress their wrongs. The 
tragedy of Calas, the execution of Count Lally, 
and the murder of the youthful La Barre, were 
enough to incense a people to commit almost 
any outrage. It is no wonder that a people 
who had suffered so much under a government 
guided by a priesthood should be willing at 
any cost to attempt almost any expedient that 
promised an improvement of their degraded 
condition. It was truly a moral earthquake 
which was necessary to overturn a mountain 
of corruption. ‘It was despotism, and not 
Infidelity, that produced the bloodiest drama 
in the book of time.” It made way for liberty, 
and rendered possible a government by the 
people, and to-day republican France rejoices 
in the existence of a free government. It is of 
no use for one to rise to dispute this who is 
not familiar with the last chapters of Buckle’s 
“Introduction,” Guizot’s ‘ Civilization,” ‘His- 
tory of France,” and Dr. Sanger’s “ History of 
Prostitution.” 

Mr. Straton says; ‘Dr. Bell givs us the key 
to his creed at the close of his article in the 
following lahguage: ‘From my boyhood I hav 
been an advocate for truth, temperance, jus- 
tice, and humanity—and the exercise of hu- . 
manity even at the expense of justice, where 
the parties would be gainers, and no great 
harm done; and he closes by saying that ‘any 
other religion is not worth the paper it is writ- 
ten upon.’ This, then, is his religion, a relig- 
ion that sacrifices justice when no great harm 
would be done. Now, it seems to me that the 
original source of justice or right is the will of 
God. But if man denies the existence of God 
and acts as if there were no God, to what tri- 
bunal must we appeal for justice? And who 
is to determin when ‘no great harm would be 
done’ by intermitting its penalties? Must 
each man determin this himself, and thus be- 
come his own judge and jury? I say that all 
law has its seat and center in the bosom of 
God, and ihe penalties which his law attaches 
to transgression areexact and specific, whether 
applied to the natural or to the moral world.” 

I made no “ denial of God,” as he- asserts, 
and it is like setting up a man of straw to fight 
tosayso. But with pride I stand by my creed, 
as set forth above, and maintain that man, the 
human reason, is the sole judge when justice 
should be tempered with mercy, and the stat- 
ute laws of Georgia so declare. When he af- 
firms that the ‘‘seat and center.of all law is in 
the bosom of God,” he announces a thesis, 
I imagin, it would be difficult for him to sus- 
tæn before a body of scientists, however easily 
the hypothesis might be proved before a con- 
vention of clergymen. He adds that the pea- 
alties which God attaches to transgression are 
exact and specific, whether applied to the nat- 
ural or moral world.” This is not strictly true, 
as could be abundantly shown in the actual 
occurrences of life. The law of nature is full 
of freaks, and the moral law is erratic. . 

However, Mr. Straton’s idea, that justice 
should never be sacrificed for humanity’s sake, 
would be a worthy statute to put in the hands 
of the Inquisition itself. It is in plain contra- 
diction to the spirit and letter of the right 
claimed, the withholding of which inspired the 
hearts of a people to throw off the yoke of tyr- 
anny, to effect a revolution by the terrible ar- 
bitration of war. The Declaration of American 
Independence, written by an Infidel, embody- 
ing the sentiments of the Atheists of France, 
flared in the face of the monarchies and the 
hierarchies.of the world the maxim that gov- 
ernments originate justly by the ‘will of the 
people; and law, instead of having its ‘seat 
and center in the bosom of. God,” on the 
contrary, “in the United States of America.” 
As a writer in the ‘“ Footprints of Time ” says, 
“the source of authority, and the origin of all 
law, is in the peoplealone.” The same instru- 
ment, written in a neat, lady-like handwriting, 
by a disciple of Heloctius and Condillac, de- 
clared in plain terms, to those who ruled by 


burnt at the stake Latimer, John Rogers, Rid- | *‘ divine right,” that the people had the right to 
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abolish and iństitute new government, laying 
its principles and organizing its powers in such 
form as shall to them seem most likely to ef- 
fect their safety and happiness. 

The special law of the land makes every 
man of understanding judge and jury. Before 
these principles were thundered into the. ears 
‘of mankind, enlarging the liberality of the age, 
the officers of the Inquisition, executing the 
“ will of God,” were busy hunting down men 
for conscience’ sake, with texts of scripture 
(John xv, 6; Ex. xxxii, 10) in one hand, and 
fagots in the other. John Calvin, one of the 
spiritual fathers of the modern church, armed 
with this inflexible order, instigated the burn- 
ing of Servetus for his opinions, although he 
had sought shelter in Geneva under his pro- 
tection. And it is a reproach to Christianity, 
as a distinguished writer declared, ‘‘that Cal- 
vin should proscribe in Servetus the guilt of 
his own rebellion!” The same humane law 
that excluded butchers from the jury box, on 
account of their supposed inhumanity, would 
render—and I say it with due respect—Mr. 
Straton ineligible, on account of his austere 
views of justice, to exercise a like function. 
Indeed, having in view the prosériptiv char- 
acter of the clergy, the framers of the early 
organic law of Georgia denied them seats in 
its legislature. An unfortunate example of 
inhumanity, to appease justice, blotting out 
mercy, was set mankind when heaven refused 
to “rain back” a few drops of water from its 
deep fountains to cool the thirst of one who 
fell a victim to pride (Luke xvi, 24). In my 
reply to Mr. Straton, I charged him with be- 
ing uncivil; he now disclaims any intention of 
being so, but adds in rather a contemptuous 
manner: “If an exposure and warning uttered 
against the defiling and destructiv tendency of 
Infidel principles, and their dire consequences 
to individuals of their propagation, constitute 
incivility, then I am content to rest under the 
“stigma.” , 

Whether he was so or not, I will let 
reader judge. f 

But when, where, and what ‘‘ Infidel princi- 

ples ” has he exposed that are so destructiv to 
individuals as he asserts? Christians write and 
speak as though they thought that ‘‘ Infidels” 
—Jefferson; the lamented Lincoln; the late 
president of France; Emmet, the Irish patriot; 
the hero of Ticonderoga, whom an English 
officer said British gold could not corrupt; the 
renowned authoress of ‘* Daniel Deronda,” and 
Miss Harriet Martineau, an eminent English 
writer—had and hav no interest in the stabil- 
ity of society, no interest in the state, and no 
firesides that are dear to them toprotect? The 
reader will call to mind that the most distin- 
guished -historians, philosophers, scientists, 
statesmen, and men of letters, that adorn the 
. age in which we liv, were and are ‘‘ Infidels.” 
And instead of being defiled by their princi- 
ples, they stood and stand foremost in the race 
of manhood, while bishops, ‘ministers, and 
deacons, were and are falling, like Lucifer, al- 
most every day, with the edicts of heaven in 
their hands. And one would suppose from Mr. 
Straton’s indictment, that our prisons are 
filled with Infidels, while the contrary is the 
fact. ` 

In 1873 Sir John Trelawney, a member of 
Parliament, moved that an examination of all 
the prisons of England and Wales be made 
with a view of ascertaining the religious belief 
of those confined in them. Here is the result: 


the 


Roman Catholics, - - = =- 36,581 
Church of England, - - - 96,097 
Protestant Dissenters, - - 10,705 
Total Christian Adherents, - - 145,383 
Non-religionists, =. = =æ 379 


This ought to open the eyes of the peo- 
ple to inquire if these things be so. He can 
not show a single principle in the writings of 
Thomas Paine, Hume, Gibbon, or Ingersoll, 
that has had, or will exert, any such ‘dire con- 
sequences” as he imagins. His fulsome accu- 
sation is only calculated to mislead and to de- 
ceive the unwary reader. 3 

The views of Paine, Hume, and Gibbon, in 
reference to the Bible, are, in the main, now 
adopted and avocated from the pulpit by such 
scholars as Rev. Heber Newton, of New York; 
Smith, of Scotland, and the late Bishop Co- 
lenso, of the church of England. , 
e On the other hand the Rev. Mr. Beecher, in 
a lecture delivered in Atlanta, Ga., and pub- 
lished in the Constitution, boldly declared: ‘ʻI 
hold that the theology in which I was in- 
structed in my childhood . . . isinfamous 

. . . and that it is blasphemy to teach 
such things; and the man that undertakes to 
teach such things that stand in the confessions 
of faith, that underlie all the churches of this 
day and age, are misleading men.” Mr. Strat- 
on may settle this with Mr. Beecher as best he 
can.’ 

Five hundred Christians to one Infidel! 

In his rejoinder, Mr. Straton, with delight, 
indulges himself in this way: “Dr. Bell may 
say the religion of Christ is not worth the pa- 
per it is written upon. He may attempt to as- 
suage the pangs of his troubled conscience by 
casdne contempt on the ‘ Oracles of God.’ ” 

This is purely a clerical assumption. I 
made no such assertion, and such an inference 
is unjust. I cast no ‘ contempt” on any kind 
of writings, as Mr. Straton was doing. But I 
will say, the calling of the cruel and barbarous 
laws of the ancient Hebrews, and their litera- 
ture, the «oracles of God,” seems to me to be 
a style of speaking tinged with popery. Read 
what the learned Dr. Curry said, in his Chi- 
cago sermon: “I am awfully shy of the Old 
‘Testament. I must say there is a great deal in 
it that is of very little value to religion. . . 
Many of the prophecies of Isaiah and other 
prophets that are applied to Christ, and the 
church, had reference to the return of the Jews 
from their captivity.” Mr. Straton can settle 
fhis with Dr. Curry. 


' 40 pp. Handsomely executed. Price, 26 cents, 


` I will take this occasion to say it seems to be 
a chronic habit with a certain class of clergy- 
men, that when they fail to meet the facts and 
arguments of ‘ Infidels,” as they term men of 
advanced thought, they fly, with an inquisito- 
rial fury, at their conscience. It is an unchar- 
itable presumption to brand me with attempt- 
ing to ease my “troubled conscience” in any 
way. Refinement, if nothing else, ought to 
exclude such a thing from the pages of polem- 
ics. While I make no pretensions to piety, I 
hav no troubled conscience to appease. Here, 
I will venture to say I hav been shocked at the 
conduct of some ministers, who seize the op- 
portunity at revival meetings to pounce upon 
the most innocent characters around the altar 
and load them with imaginary sins, calculated 
to disorder their minds. I hav been also 
amazed that intelligent parents should stand 
by and let the minds of their children, tender 
in years, be frenzied, almost crazed, by such 
recitals of their guilt, when no such thing was 


has to be enlarged. be 

Mr. Straton winds up his letter by advising 
me thus: ‘‘ Take the book which he seems to 
despise, and giv ita calm and dispassionate 
investigation; and while it will lead him to 
lament and repent of his sins, he will be able 
to perceive such evidence of the truth of the 
Christian religion as will inspire him 
with the most exalted hopes,” ete. 

I did not say a word in my letter that war- 
rants the assertion that I ‘‘ seemed to despise” 
any book. Unfortunately, such a happy result 
does not always follow a close investigation of 
the scriptures as is here claimed. He seems not 
to be awareof the fact that the investigation of 
the Bible led such master minds as Bayle and 
Chillingworth into skepticism. Does he know 
that the “truth of the Christian religion” 
filled the mind of Saurin, the great French 
divine, with such horror that he exclaimed in 
the pulpit, ‘‘ I sink, I sink, when I contemplate 
the dire consequence of its denunciations ?” 
That it so clouded the mind, dimming the hope 
in the breast of Rev. Albert Barnes as to cause 
him to cry out in a sermon: “I see not one 
ray to disclose to me why sin came into the 
world; why the earth is strewn with the dying 
and the dead; and why man must suffer to all 
eternity; and when I feel that God only 
can save man, and yet he does not do it, I am 
struck dumb. It is all dark—dark to my soul, 
and I cannot disguise it?” (Practical Sermons, 
p. 124.) Does he know that a distinguished 
senator declared in the council of the nation 
that the Bible sanctioned polygamy? Does he 
know that it filled the mind of Cowper, the 
poet, with a cloud of darkness? That it was, 
likely, the cause of the suicide of Hugh Miller 
and Rey. Mr. Colton? Does he know that an 
eminent critic, not an Infidel, defended in the 
Westminster Review a thesis ‘‘ that no humane 
mind could wish the scriptures to be true?” 


“ New occasions teach new duties,. 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
‘Who would keep abreast of Truth.” 
Respectfully, A. A. BELL. 
Madison Ga. 
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i Gems of Chought. 


ANGER begets anger, contention breeds contention, 
selfishness begets selfishness, and hatred begets 
hatred. A bad example is ag prolific of wrong as a 
good example is of the right. This is justas simple 
as the addition of the smallest numbers in making 
asum which achild can comprehend, but it is just 
as true as the most elaborate problem in Euclid. 
Every example, every action, exerts its infiuence, 
either good or bad, according to its nature.—D. MM. 
Bennett. 


Odd3 and Gnde. 


TALK about parsons laying down the gospel! If 
some of the reports regarding this class are true, 
they ought to lay it down forever. 


A YOUNG lady who was blamed for allowing her 
glove to be discovered in a young man’s pocket, 
stated that she had no hand in it. 


JACOB served Laban seven years for the hand of 
Rachel. If the old man had kept a carriage and let 
Jacob in as coachman, he would hav made the riffe 


MATTHEW ARNOLD argues seldom—he demon- in six weeks. 


strates little; but he treats all the creeds of the or- 
thodox and the established notions of Christendom 
with acuriously calm indifference, which is almost 
contempt—a quiet, lofty scorn, admirably calculated 
to giv spirit and confidence to less audacious Free- 
thinkers. Prophecies, miracles, transcendental 
dogmas, ‘“ metaphysical propositions,” ‘schemes of 
salvation,” the Apostle’s Creed (the popular science 
of Christianity), the Nicene Oreed (the learned 
science), the Athanasian Creed (the learned science, 
“with a strong dash of violent and vindictiv tem- 
per”), all go down before his lance under the com- 
prehensiv phrase of “ Aberglaube;’’ and it is by no 
means clear that either a personal God or a future 
life is left standing amid the heap of ruins. — W. R. 
Greg. 


IT is possible to be without position, and yet not 
prostrate; to belong to no society and yet not to 
stand alone. ifI say we, I know that I am entitled 
todoso. The we I mean no longer count only by 
thousands. True, we don’t constitute a church, a 
congregaiion, or even a society; but we know the 
reason why. Innumerable assuredly is the multi- 
tude of those who are no longer satisfed with the old 
faith, the old church, be it Protestant or Catholic: of 
those who either dimly apprehend, or distinctly 
perceive, the contradiction into which both are 
forced more and more with the knowledge, the view 
of life and the world, the social and political growths 
of the present age, and who in consequence regard 
a change, a modification, a8 an urgent necessity.— 
Slrauss’s Old and New Faith. 


“ No,” wrote a Montreal convent pupil, ‘‘ we don’t 
gee &man over here Once a month, but there’s a 
French girl Just come who has a dear little mus- 


tache, and we are training her to smoke cigarets 
and swear.” x 


CANNIBAL king (to missionary): *‘ I think that the 
best thing I can do is to eat you.” Missionary (in 
earnest protest): “TI do not agree with you, sir.” 
Cannibal king: “ Well, I mustn't eat anything that 
doesn’t agree with me.”’ 


“TIMES hav changed,” said old Hyson, mourn. 
fully; ‘‘times hay changed.” ‘‘And as to where- 
fore ?” asked his son. “In former times,” said the 
old one, “man ate the cream.” ‘And now?” 
“Trey creamate the man.” 


“ WHAT do you call your dog, Georgie ?’ asked the 
visitor, pleasantly. ‘‘ Psalm,” said Georgie. ‘That’s 
a funny name for a dog,” the caller said; ‘‘ why do 
you call it Psalm ?” And the boy explained that he 
did so because the dog wasn’t a hymn. 


“WHAT,” asks a very tender writer, “ what can 
take the place of ba‘ies ?” ’Sh! Bend your head & 
little lower and we'll tell you. Other babies. You 
didn’t suppose this year’s crop lasted forever, did 
you? Goodness, man, it will be clear out of style in 
eighteen months. j 


SAID a good sister in her testimony at a late camp- 
meeting: ‘My husband opposed my coming to this 
sacred spot, but I can truthfully say that in coming 
here 1 hav received a blessing; and I know that 
when I reach home my husband will receive a bless- 


IN vain thou dentest it; thou art my brother! | ing.” No one seemed to doubt her. 


Thy very hatred, thy very envy, these foolish things 
thou tellest of me in thy splenetic humor, what is all 
this but an inverted sympathy? Were I a steam 
engin, wouldst thou take the trouble to tell lies of 
me? Not thou! I should grind all unheeded, 
whether badly or well. . . . Wondrous, truly, are 
the bonds that unite us one and all. There 
is not a Red Indian hunting by Lake Winnipeg can 
quarrel with his squaw but the whole world must 
smart for it; will not the price of beaver rise? It is 
a mathematical fact that the casting of this pebble 
from my hand alters the center of gravity of the uni- 
verse.— Sartor Resartus. 


“ AND whatof this present time ?” cried the par- 
son, earnestly, smiting the pulpit. ‘ What of this 
time in which we liv? What about the Now?’ 
“Now,” said the good editor, suddenly aroused 
from his comfortable slumber, ‘ now is the time to 
make up clubs.” And then the deacons clubbed to- 
gether and set him out. ` 


STRANGE that so few mem discover how bad the 
musio of the itinerant musicians is until the hat is 
passed around. If you will notice it, a crowd which 
is perfectly oblivious of the band’s discord, will, the 
moment the hat makes its appearance, say the most. 
cruel things against the wandering minstrels, with 


Grv me the liberty to Know, to utter, and to argue | a unanimity which is quite remarkable. 


freely according to conscioucy, apove all liberties.— 
Milton. 


EVERY Mussulman is taught, directly or implicitly, 
that he ought to fight for bis faith, that he should 
assert himself as one of a favored people, and that it 
is wrong for him to endure, if he can help it, & di- 
rect and visible assertion of Infidel superiority. Of 
the millions so taught, a proportion believe the 
teaching, and a few believe it so strongly that they 
will rather die than allow the Infidel to get above 
them in any visible way. There is, therefore, in 
Mussulman countries, religious enthusiasm some- 
times rising to fanaticism, that is, breaking loose 
from the control of the Judgment; and, of course, 
when dogma is very much preached or events bring 
the obligations of their creed clearly home to the 
children of Yslam, there is a good deal of it. But 
there is much legs in quantity, and what there is is 
much less energetic in kind, than Europeans seem, 
at this anxious moment, inclined to believe.—The 
London Spectator (Sept. 16, 1882.) 


“How did you enjoy my sermon yesterday ?” 
asked the new. Winister of Fitzgoober,. “ Im- 
mensely,” answered Fitz; “it was a delightful 
comfort to me, the cause of a great recreation.” 
“T’m glad to hear it,” spoke the pleased clergyman 
“ put, sir, I fear you indulge in fattery.” ‘* Not in 
the least,” emphatically replied Fitz, * you put me 
into the sweetest slumber when you began that I 
ever experienced, and kept me there, too, until you 
had finished.” 


IT is reported that a day or two ago Mr. 8t. John 
went into a Kansas drug store and called for a glass 
of soda water. His left eye accidentally twitched as 
the clerk gazed at him inquiringly. The mistaken 
clerk, not Knowing the gentleman, gave him a lib- 
eral allowance of the usual fiavor demanded on such 
occasions, and the glass was drained to the dregs. 
“ My goodness gracious me!” said the candidate, 
smacking his lips. ‘I don’t see how men can drink 
liquor when they can get soda water like that.” 


ONE of the most important of the infiuences of 
science on religion has been its emancipation from 
the trammels of authority. We all know what these 
trammels were in the Middle Ages. We know it was 
not merely the éhurch of Rome with its dogmata, but 
the support that the church gave to the dogmata of 
Aristotle that was the great obstacle to progress. If 
I were to tell you now some Of the conceptions that 
ìt would then hay been heresy to question, you would 
be surprised that grown-up men and women could 
entertain notions so childish—such, for example. as 
that the Planets must move in clrcles because the cir- 
cle was the most perfect figure! And when Kepler 
found that Mars and other planets moved in ellipses 
he promulgated it with fear and trembling, lest the 
church should proceed against him for violating 
Aristotle’s theories. — W. B. Carpenter. 


ANGLOMANIA has got to such a pitch among the 
high-toned people that bureaus are now called 
“chests of. drawers” a l’Anglaise. A second-hand 
furniture-dealer on Market street thought he’d fall 
in with the times, and, for a bit of an advertising 
dodge to draw attention to his place, he put a rather 
antiquated-looking bureau out on the sidewalk in 
front of his store, and stuck a placard on it with big 
letters as follows: ‘For sale—A chest of drawers, 
formerly belonging to Mrs. Langtry.” But he did 
not keep it there long. He got tired explaining 
what it meant to the dudes who came panting up to 
say they'd take one pair.—San Francisco News-Letter. 


‘* DEAR, dear! where hav you been, girls ?” said a 
Boston mother to her girls, who returned late from 
an entertainment, ‘‘ We’ve been carmining the mu- 
nicipality,”* giggled the eldest. ‘And observing 
the pachyderm,’’} laughed thesecond. “ And vocif- 
erating the female to an extraordinary elevation,”+ 
chimed in the third. ‘‘ Dear, dear, dear!’ exclaimed 
the mother in expostulatory tones. ‘‘ There’s no 
harm done,’’ Mamma,” pouted the fourth; “ every- 
thing is amtable, and the fowl whose cackling was 
the salvation of Rome is suspended at an altitude 
hitherto unknown in our experience.’’|| 

Explanatory chart.—*Painting the townred. +Se- 


ing the elephant. Whooping her up. |[Everything 


is lovely and the goose hangs high.—Summerville 
Journal, 


IF circumstances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the center. —Shakspere’s Hamlet. 


Is there anything better in a state than that both 
men and women be rendered the very best? There 
is not.—~Plato. 


A GOOD tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.—Jesus. 


CRAFTY men condemn studies, simple men ad- 
mire them, and wise men use them; for they teach 
not their own use; but that isa wisdom without 
them and above them, won by observation. Read 
not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but 
to weigh and consider. Some books areto be tasted, 
others are to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested; that is, some books are to be 
read only in parts; others to be read, but not curi- 
ously; and some few are to be read wholly and with 
diligence and attention.—Bacon’s Essays. 


Two passengers On a Detroit-bound train occupied 
one seat in the smoking-car. Both appeared to be 
abundantly able to afford a berth in the sleeper. 
The conversation between them was not continuous. 
Each glanced out of the corners of his eyes at the 
other, as if suspicious of his neighbor. Finally 
one, bejng nettled at the eyeing he had been sub- 
jected to by the other, blurted out: ** Well, you 
needn’t be so all-flred suspicious of me. I am the 
superintendent of & Sunday-school In my town.” 
“Is that so ?” cried his companion, warmly, and his 
face brightening. ‘I am 80 glad to meet you. How 
much did you ?——” ‘And you are——” “Oh, 
don’t worry, I am & much respected citizen and a 
prominent church-member when I am at home. 
Shake, old boy, did you dO well ?” A moment later 
they were fast friends, sampling each other’s 
liguor and studying a map of Canada. 


WE view the world with our own eyes, each of us; 
and we make from within us the worid we see. A 
weary heart get? no gladness out of sunshine; a selt- 
ish man is skeptical about friendship, as a man 
with no eat does not care for music. —Thackeray. 


š To do 
That which lies before us in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom. —Hilion, 
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oles and Clippings. 


Ar a Sunday-schoo) in this city, says the 
Independent, a teacher asked a new scholar, a 
little girl, what her name was. She replied, 
“ Helen French.” An urchin in an adjoining 
seat sang out, ‘“‘ What is it in English?” 


In some country churches of Iowa they sing 
a prohibition hymna which contains the two fol- 
lowing lines: 
“ Put away the bottle, put away the cup, 

For if you don’t, ’twill turn you bottom up.” 


Tux very Rev. Joe Cook has just succeeded 
in calling public attention to himself by get- 
ting into a disgraceful row with the porter of 
a drawing-room car in Wisconsin. The trouble 
arose from the porter’s resentment at being 
addressed in a brawling tone, ‘‘ Here, you, 
Sambo!” 


` Marx Twat has been translated into Italian. 
A publisher in Italy brings out the works of 
this chronic funny man, calling them the writ- 
ings of “ Marco Duo,” or ‘Samuelo Langhorne 
Clemensini.” Thus Mr. Twain shares the fate 
of Bret Harte, who appears in Russia as 
“ Bretoff Harteski.” 


‘Tax absorption of Brothers Wakeman and 
Leland’s paper by THE TRUTH SEEKER suggests 
the thought that there is sometimes an anti- 
thetical repetition of the lowest in the highest, 
and that truth is stranger than fiction. We 
hav read somewhere, in a book of fable, about 
a whale swallowing a Man. 


Some time since, avers the Christian at Work, 
a gentleman died, who, during life, refused to 
believe in any future punishment. Two or 
three weeks after his death his wife received 
through a spiritual medium the following com- 
munication: ‘Dear wife: I now believe. 
Please send my thin clothes and a barrel of 
ice water.” 


LasBovcHERE, editor of London Zruth, says: 
“IT see it stated that the Church Missionary 
Society has expended in thirty-three years up- 
ward of £120,000 on ‘missions’ to Jews and 
Mohammedans in Palestine without making a 
single convert. The London Jews Society 
spent £30,000 between 1877 and 1882 with the 
same result. 


Tr is said that Deacon S. V. White, a bona 
fide ad valorem deacon of Beecher’s church in 
Brooklyn, has wagered $7,000 on the result of 
the election, and will still giv market odds on 
Blaine. Mr. Beecher has labored with him in 
vain, advancing every argument, even ‘“‘ You’re 
sure to lose,” but the deacon says nobody ever 
beat him in a horse-trade yet, and he guesses 
he knows what he is about, 


Tronsum, in Norway, according toDr, Buck- 
ley, is the most northerly spot in the world 
where Methodism has reached. Thus the 
people nearer the pole, in the midst of snow 
and ice, hav the consolation of knowing that 
there is one affliction which they hav been 
spared, and which their more southern fellow- 
men would fain be rid of. This fact may ac- 
count for the prevalent scramble to reach the 
North Pole. 


Lrrriz children are not always encouraged 
as they should bein theirsearch after informa- 
tion. “Pa,” asked a New York youngster, 
“how many blades of grass are therein Cen- 
tral Park?” The old man roused himself and 
informed the boy that the next foolish ques- 
tion would pack him off to bed. ‘‘Can’t I ask 
a question that ain’t foolish? It’s about the 
Bible.” ‘Go on,” said the father. ‘How 
many Paul bearers did St. Paul hav at his 
funeral ?” 


Tue Philadelphia Record resurrects this 
story: An Indian, on being asked what he was 
doing now, answered: “Well, I hunt some, 
fish some, and preach some.” ‘Where do 
you preach?” ‘Up on the creek bottom.” 
“How much do they giv you?” “Bout fifty 
dollars a year.” “That’s mighty poor pay, 
isn’t it?” ‘Well, but it’s mighty poor preach.” 
The Cambridge Tribune adds: “Some preachers 
resign on account of small pay, but they never 
think of the quality of the stuff they dole out. 
The Indian knew more than some white men.” 


Ir one would be a Christian, he must bear 
his cross: ‘‘It’s a powerful hard matter for me 
to keep my religion,” said a church-member to 
his minister. ‘Every time I think I’ve got an 
everlastin’ holt on it, something turns up to 
make me cuss; so I am kept on a trot between 
the world and the mourners’ bench. This 
morning I lost all the religion I had while try- 
ing to shoot ‘Tom Green. The gun wouldn't 
go off and I had to cuss.” 


Tus statement appears in the official organ 
of the Methodist church: ‘‘ We hav recently 
heard of a church so surprised by a single con- 
version that several of its members said, ‘Just 
think of it! Mr. B. has been converted, and 
in our church, too!” We had no idea that 
things had reached this desirable condition in 
the church; but if ‘‘ Mr. B.” was an intelligent 
person, it is no wonder that his conversion to 
| Methodism should excite remark. 


Tue fifty-third exhibiton of the American 
Institute, between 63d and 64th streets, Third 
avenue, this city, which opened September 
24th, is still open; and owing to the large 
quanity of exhibited articles, will not close 
until November 29th. This exhibition should 
be opened Sundays, giving mechanics who can- 
not spare a week day, without stinting their 
family or losing their situation, an opportu- 
nity to view their own handiwork. , 


Ir is very strange how quick some people 
will change their minds. A man in Vermont 
imagined that he was inspired to kill Mrs. 
Adams, a school-teacher, and after thinking it 
over for some time decided to do so. He 
called upon the lady and acquainted her with 
his mission, when she seized a club and knocked 
him down, and then broke nearly every bone 
in his body. He now entertains some doubts 
as to the genuinness of the inspiration. 


A STRANGER arrived at St. Louis, last week, 
and put up at one of the principal hotels. The 
energetic landlord inquired whether he was 
looking for business chances. ‘‘ No,” replied 
the stranger, sadly, ‘“‘I’m looking for salva- 
tion.” The landlord, who had been born and 
raised in the place, seemed puzzled. He 
scratched his head and gazed into vacancy, and 
then, as if moved by sudden impulse, said, 
“Never heard of it, sir; guess you won’t find it 
in St. Louis.” 


Dr. Newman Hatz, author of a tract enti- 
tled, ‘‘Come to Jcsus,” became greatly excited 
over some criticisms, and wrote a very sarcas- 
tic and bitter reply, which he carried to Dr. 
Binney for suggestions and approval. The 
nettled Dr. Newman read it himself, and when- 
ever he came to any passage which happened 
to be particularly bitter, he rubbed it in with 
much emphasis. When he had done he said, 
“ Well, Dr. Binney, how do you like that lot?” 
“Oh,” was the cautious reply, “I think it is 
remarkably well written, but has extremely 
sharp and bitter things in it. Hav you fixed 
up a title for it yet?” <‘‘No, I hav not,” re- 
plied Dr. Hall; “ perhaps you can assist me?” 
Then Dr. Binney said, ‘‘ While you were read- 
ing those hard hits the thought occurred to me 
that this would be a capital title, ‘Go to the 
Devil,’ by the author of ‘Come to Jesus.’” 


A FRIEND Of a subscriber to the National Re- 
former givs a straightforward and amusing 
summary of missionary effortsin South Africa. 
The writer is a Wesleyan Methodist, dating his 
letter from. ‘Kokstad, Griqualand East:” 
“ The missionaries are doing more harm than 
enough out here. All they think aboutis mak- 
ing money, and then going home and telling a 
lot of lies about the good they are doing and 
the hardships they hav to undergo. The na- 
tiv, in his savage state, is honest and truthful, 
but the moment the missionary takes him in 
hand he almost invariably becomes a liar and 
a thief. The conversion of the hundreds you 
hear andread about at home to Christ is a farce. 
It means the man putting on trousers and the 
woman petticoats. Last week, a ‘converted’ 
Kafir came into the store, and I saw him put a 
bridle under his blanket. I followed him out, 
and, pulling him off his horse, gave him a 
thrashing. A day or two after this little event 
a hang-dog-looking missionary asked me why 
I beat a member of the church.” 


Roman Catholic priests hav long been in the 
habit of warning their parishioners to keep out 
of Methodist meetings, not only because Meth- 
odists are heretical, but because their preach- 
ing drives people crazy. It now appears that 
a good Romanist has just become a raving 
lunatic after attending the services of a Jesuit 
mission. The Advocate adduces this fact in 
refutation of Dr. Henry Maudsley’s statement 
that Methodist revivals are a prolific cause of 
insanity, but the editor loses sight of the fur- 
ther fact that Christianity in all its lurid forms 
is calculated to unbalance the minds of emo- 
tional persons. It is difficult to understand 
how any one who is not a brute can believe in 
an eternal hell and not become insane. 


“ RESOLVED, That suicide of the National 
Liberal League inits abandonment of Free 
Speech, Press, and Mails, adds another ghastly 
skeleton to the decaying relics of hesitating 
inertia which mark the highway of heretic be- 
wilderment.”—The Word. The attention of 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER has been called to the fore- 
going, with the request for a reply. The ed- 
itor would be better able to undertake that task 
if some one would kindly inform him what it 
means. ‘‘The highway of heretic bewilder- 
ment” reminds him of Brother Gardner’s at- 
tempt to ‘‘eventuate to irresponsible en- 
endeavor,” or the phraseology of the Index in 
its struggle to stick a pin through the “ abso- 
lute and local ego.” 


Dr. BLENDMANN, a professor in Berlin, claims 
to hav discovered evidences that the moon is 
inhabited. With a reflecting telescope, he 
took, it is said, a very detailed and correct pho- 
tographic view of the disk of the moon, which 
he afterward exposed under a powerful solar 
microscope. In this way, the story is, he was 
able to perceive that what hav been believed 
to be seas are really regions covered with rich 
vegetation, and what hav always been taken 
for mountainous regions are deserts and seas. 
One can see, it is claimed, with striking dis- 
tinctness cities, towns, and villages, and there 
are strong indications of industry and com- 
merce. There are those who doubt the genu- 
inness of Dr. Blendmann’s observations, the 
New York Sun claiming that they contradict all 
previous knowledge of the earth’s satellite. 


Tae Toronto Through Mail is publishing a 
series of odd stories about the way a telephone 
girl at the central office is getting all sorts of 
people into trouble. One of them will be 
found this week in our column of ‘‘ Odds and 
Ends.” Here is the latest: The girl was having 
a good deal of fun with her beau at 104, when 
611 dropped, and she stopped talking to ring 
a reply. ‘Hello!’ said a female voice at 611. 
“ Please giv me Rev. Alvah Slingword.” The 
Rev. Alvah was called up, and Mrs. Beg asked: 
“ Mr. Slingword, what made you look at meso 
when I came out of church this morning? I 
felt real mortified, and I would like to know 
what you meant by it?” The wicked girl had 
just asked her beau, ‘‘ Say, John, do you really 
like me now?” and then switched him on to 
Mrs. Beg, who was listening for the reverend 
gentleman’s reply, which John gave as follows: 
« Well, to tell the truth, my dear, I am greatly 
mashed on you. I like you better than any 
other woman in the whole world, and Ihav a 
notion to come down there and hug the life out 
of you. Oh! you are a daisy, I tell you, and I 
am entirely goneon you. Giv me a kiss, now, 
by telephone, won’t you? No? Why, you tor- 
menting little vixen, I am coming down there 
inside of half an hour and take as many as I 
like. You know you love me to distraction, 
and yet you put me off and won’t kiss me. 
Won’t you go to a wine garden Sunday evening 
after church, so that we can hav a jolly time. 
What? You are mad? Now you know better 
than that. Youare dying to be hugged, and I 
am coming right down there to hug you. 
When I rap four times four on the door, you 
will know who it is and let mein.” When the 
Rey. Slingword went over to Mrs. Beg’s to find 
out what she wanted to say to him, the tele- 
phone having, as he supposed, failed to work, 
she had told her husband all, and he sprang 
upon him from behind a tree and nearly killed 
the poor preacher, and when Mrs. Beg tele- 
phoned for s policeman, the girl laughed her 
sides sore. 


dlews of the Week. 


Tur citizens hay renominated ex-Mayor 
Grace for mayor of New York. 

Tx: dominion government has concluded 
not to exclude Chinese from Canada. 


Forxst fires are raging in several counties 
of Mississippi, causing great damage. 


A partran eclipse of the sun was visible at 
San Francisca last Sunday afternoon. 


Tux outlook for labor is made more hopeful 
in Georgia by several suspended mills resum- 
ing work. 


W. H. Vanxperpizt has given half a million 
to the New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

A prominent clergyman of Troy, N. Y., was 
stricken with paralysis while attending a the- 
ater last Saturday. 

Tux one-hundredth birthday of Sir Moses 
Montefiore, the Hebrew philanthropist, was 
celebrated on the 18th. 


Tur Rev. J. O. Peet, Methodist, of this city, 
said in his last Sunday’s sermon that it would 
be a slur upon God to make Cleveland presi- 
dent. 


Bras will wind up his Western campaign 
this week, and then turn his attention to New 
York. Butler will canvass this state until 
election day. Cleveland is not stumping. 


Tue printers of New York to the number of 
five hundred met on the 19th and decided to 
support the Democratic candidate; not be- 
cause they liked Cleveland more, but because 
they liked Blaine less. ` 


Ir is reported that the leaders of the Mor- 
mon church in Utah are aboùt to start a move- 
ment looking to the enforcement of polygamy 
on all members of that division of the Chris- 
tian church. Apostle Cannon will head the 
crusade. 


Sr. Joun advertised to lecture last Sunday 
in Brooklyn, and thirteen hundred people 
gathered to hear him, but he did not get there. 
A man who is running on the Prohibition ticket 
ought to go home eariy enough Saturday night 
that his appearance Sunday morning may be 
assured. 


Mns. BgLva Locxwoon, the Woman’s Rights 
candidate for president, lectured in this city 
last Sunday. Her audience numbered five 
hundred. In her speech she ignored the cam- 
paign slander that she cannot make good dough- 
nuts, and excoriated the other candidates with- 
out mercy. 


Tur French budget committee has decided 
upon a reduction of 5,000,000 francs in the ap- 
propriations for distribution by the Ministry 
of Public Worship. Among the items disal- 
lowed by the committee are sums allotted for 
the repair of cathedrals. The allowance of 
the archbishop of Paris is diminished by 72,- 
000 francs. 

Dr. RUDOLPH SCHRAMM, pastor of the cathe- 
dral in Bremen, Germany, and who, with his 
assistants, looks after the spiritual welfare of 
50,000 souls, spoke in Brooklyn last Sunday 
upon the condition of religion in Germany. 
The Germans, he said, cared little for church 
life, and you would hear many of them say, 
“ Oh, the church is a humbug.” The result 
of this condition of things was that many hav 
become doubters, because the established 
church givs them food which is not fit for 
them. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Wyncoop, of Washington, 
feeling himself in need of more physical exer- 
cise than he could obtain by pounding his pul- 
pit, joined the canoe club of that city, and be- 
came a skilful paddler. Now the Rev. Mr. 
Stanton, D.D., frowns upon canoeing because 
it is often made the subject of bets, and is in 
other ways a worldly pleasure, and the Rev. 
Mr. Wyncoop is resting on his oars until some 
authority decides whether or not canoeing is 
scriptural. Some light will be thrown upon 
the subject when it is discovered how often the 
reverend gentleman stopped to “splice the 
main brace,” 
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Colonel Ingersoll Catechised. things of importance—to questions that may byylike a man trying to run away from his girdle. Con- 
From the San Franciscan of Oct. 4th. some possibility be solved. It is of no importance to | sequently, I believe in turning our attention to 
One evening this week the editor of the San Fran-| me whether God exists or not. I exist, and it is im- | human heart certain passions, are forever old; but 
ciscan had the pleasure of meeting socially Colonel| portant to me to be happy while I exist. Therefore | genius forever givs them new forms, new meanings; 
Robert G. Ingersoll, and the conversation turned I had. better turn my attention to finding out the se- | and this is the perpetual originality of genius. i 
naturally upon the subject of religion. The result cret of happiness, instead of trying to ascertain the; Qursrion: Do you consider that churches are inju- 
of the conversation was that Colonel Ingersoll agreed secret of the universe. rious to the community ? . 
to answer a number of questions which the editor of I say, with regard to God, I do not know; and| Answer: In the exact proportion that churches 
the San Franciscan desired to put to him. The ques- therefore Iam accused of being arrogant and egotistic. | teach falsehood; in the exact proportion that they de- 
tions were submitted in writing, and Colonel Ingersoll Religious papers say that I do know, because Webster stroy liberty of thought, the free action of the human 
has sent us the following written replies. It will be told me. They use Webster asa witness to prove the | mind; in the exact proportion th&t they teach the 
seen that the editor endeavored to cover with his| divinity of Christ. They say that Webster was on doctrin of eternal pain, ‘and convince people of its 
questions the main grounds of difference between the God side, and therefore I ought to be. I can|truth—they are injurious. — In the proportion that 
the celebrated Agnostic and the defenders of the hardly afford to take Webster’s ideas of another | they teach morality and justice, and practice kindness 
Christian faith. world when his ideas about this were so bad. When|and charity—in that proportion they are a benefit. 
Question: Does Christianity advance or retard bloodhounds were pursuing a woman through the| Every church, therefore, is a mixed problem—part 
civilization ? tangled swamps of the South—she hungry for liberty | good and part bad. In one direction it leads toward 
Answer: If by Christianity you mean the. orthodox — Webster took the side of the bloodhounds. Such and sheds light; in the other direction its influence 
church, then I unhesitatingly answer that it does|® man is no authority for me. Bacon denied the|is entirely bad. aS 
retard civilization, always has retarded it, and always Copernican system of astronomy; he is an unsafe Now, I would like to civilize the churches, 80 that , 
will. I can imagin no man who can be benefited by guide. Wesley believed in witches; I cannot follow | they will be able to do good deeds without building 
being made a Catholic, or a Presbyterian, or a Baptist him. No man should quote a name instead of an ar- bad creeds. In other words, take out the supersti- 
or a Methodist—or, in other words, by. being made gument; no man should bring forward a person|tious and the miraculous, and leave the human and 
an orthodox Christian. But by Christianity I do not instead of a principle unless he is willing to accept the moral. . 
mean morality, kindness, forgivness, justice. Those |®ll the ideas of that person, — _ Quesrron: Why do you not respond to the ocea- 
virtues are not distinctivly Christian. They are Quzstion: Is not a pleasant illusion preferable to | sional clergyman who replies to your lectures? 
claimed by Mohammedans and Buddhists, by Infidels | dreary truth—a future life being in question ? Ayswer: In the first place, no clergyman has ever 
and Atheists, and practiced by some of all classes.| , Answer: I think it is. I think that a pleasing illu- | replied to my lectures. In the second place, no 
Christianity consists in the miraculous, the marvel- sion is better than a terrible truth, so far as its im- | clergyman ever will reply to my lectures. He does 
ous, and the impossible. mediate results are concerned. :: I would rather think | not answer my arguments—he attacks me; and the 
The one thing that I most seriously object to in| the one I love living than to think her dead. Iwould|replies that I hav seen are. not worth answering. 
Christianity is the doctrin of eternal punishment. rather think that I had a large balance in bank than They are far below the dignity of the question under 
That doctrin subverts every idea of justiee. It that my account was overdrawn. I would rather discussion. Most of them are ill-mannered, as abusiv 
teaches the infinit absurdity that a finite offense can think I was healthy than to know that I had ajas illogical, and a8 malicious as weak. I cannot 
be justly visited by eternal punishment. Another| cancer. But if we hav an illusion, let us hav it pleas- | reply without feeling humiliated. I cannot use their 
serious objection I hav is, that Christianity endeavors|ing- The orthodox illusion is the worst that can| weapons, and my weapons they do not understand. 
to destroy intellectual liberty. Nothing is better | Possibly be conceived. Take hell out of that illusion, | I attack Christianity because it is cruel, and they ac- 
calculated to retard civilization than to subvert the| take eternal pain away from that dream, and say that | count for all my actions by putting behind them base 
idea of justice. Nothing is better calculated to the whole world is to be happy forever—then you motivs. They make it at once a personal question. 
retain barbarism than to deny to every human being might hav an excuse for calling it a pleasant illusion; | They imagin that epithets are good enough argu- 
the right to think. Justice and liberty are the two | but it is, in fact, a nightmare—a perpetual horror—-a | ments with which to answer an Infidel. A few years 
wings that bear man forward. The church, for a} CY0O88 on which the happiness of man has been cruci-|ago they would hav imprisoned me. A few years 
thousand years, did all within its power to prevent fied. before that they would hav burnt me. We hav ad- 
the expression of honest thought; and when the Question: Are not religion and morals inseparable ? | vanced. Now they only slander; and I congratulate 
church had power, there was in this world no civili-| ANswER: Religion and morality hav nothing in myself on the fact that even that is not believed. 
zation. We hav advanced just in the proportion|¢common, and yet there is no religion except the Ministers do not believe each other about each other. 
that Christianity has lost power. Those nations in| Practice of morality. But what you call religion is The truth has never yet been ascertained in any trial 
which the church is still powerful are still almost | Simply superstition. Religion as it is now taught by a church. The longer the trial lasts, the obscurer 
‘savage—Portugal, Spain, and many others I might| teaches our duties, toward God, our obligations to} 1s the truth. They will not believe each other, even 
name. Probably no country is more completely the infinit, and the results of a failure to discharge | on oath; and one of the most celebrated ministers of 
under the control of the religious idea than Russia. | those obligations. I believe that. we are under no | this country has publicly announced that there is no 
The czar is the direct representativ of God. He is| Obligations to the infinit; that we cannot be. Alljuse in answering a lie started by his own church; 
the head of the church, as well as of the state. In| 0ur obligations are to each other, and to sentient be- | that if he does answer ‘it—if he does kill it—forty 
Russia every mouth is a bastile, and every tongue ings. “Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou | more lies will come to the funeral. 
a convict. This Russian pope, this representativ of| Shalt be saved,” has nothing to do with morality.) In this connection we must remember that the 
God, has on earth his hell (Siberia), ‘and he imitates] “ Do unto others as ye would that others should do| priests of one religion never credit the miracles of 
the orthodox God to the extent of his health and| unto you” has nothing to do with believing in the} another religion. Is this because priests instinctivly 
strength. Lord Jesus Christ. Baptism has nothing to do with | know priests? Now, when a Christian tells a Bud- 
Everywhere man advances as the church loses|™orality. “Pay your honest debts.” That has|dhist some of the miracles of the Testament, the 
power. In my judgment, Ireland can never succeed | nothing to do with baptism. What is called religion | Buddhist smiles. When a Buddhist tells a Christian 
until it ceases to be Catholic; and there can be no | i8 simple superstition, with which morality has noth-|the miracles performed by Buddha, the Christian 
successful uprising while the confessional exists. At | ing to do. laughs. This reminds me of an incident. A man 
one time in New England the church had complete The churches do not prevent people from commit-j told a most wonderful story. Everybody present 
power. There was then no religious liberty. And ting natural cffenses, but restrain them from com- | expressed surprise and astonishment, except one 
so we might make a tour of the world, and find that| mitting artificial ones. As, for instance, the Catho- | man. He said nothing; he did not even change 
superstition always has been, is, and forever will be, lic church can prevent one of its members from eat- | countenance. One who noticed that the story had no 
inconsistent with human advancement. ing meat on Friday, but not from whipping his wife. | effect on this man, said to him, “ You do not seem to 
Question: Do not the evidences of design in the The Episcopal church can prevent dancing, it may | be astonished the least at this marvelous tale.” The 
universe prove a creator ?: be, in Lent, but not slander. The Presbyterian can | man replied, “No; I am a liar myself.” ; 
Answer: If there were any evidences of design in keep a man from working on Sunday, but not from| You see, I am not trying to answer individual min- 
the universe, certainly they would tend to prove a| practicing deceit on Monday. And so I might gol isters. I am attacking the whole body of supersti- 
designer, but they would not prove a creator. De-| through the churches. They lay the greater stress}tion. Iam trying to kill the entire dog, and I do 
sign does not prove creation. A man makes a ma-|upon the artificial offenses. Those countries that are | not feel like wasting any time killing fleas on that 
chine. That does not prove that he made the mate- the most religious are the most immoral. When the| dog. When the dog dies, the fleas will be out of 
rial out of which the machine is constructed. You} World was under the control of the Catholic church, provisions, and in that way we shall answer them all 
find the planets arranged in accordance with what it reached the very pit of immorality, and nations | at once. 
you call a plan. That does not prove that they were | hav advanced in morals just in proportion that they) So I do not bother myself answering religious 
created. It may prove that they are governed, but hav lost Christianity . newspapers. In the first place, they are not worth 
it certainly does not prove that they were created. Question: It is frequently asserted that there is| answering; and in the second place, to answer would 
Is it consistent to say that a design cannot exist with-| nothing new in your objections against Christianity. | only produce a new crop of falsehoods. You know, 
out a designer, but that a designer can? Does not a| What is your reply to such assertions? the editor of a religious newspaper, as a rule, is one 
designer need a design as much as a design needa a| Answer: Of course, the editors of religious papers | who has failed in the pulpit; and you can imagin the 
designer? Does not a creator need a creator as} will say thig; Christians will say this. In my opin- | brains necessary to edit a religious weekly from this 
much as the thing we think has been created? In| ion, an argument is new until it has been answered. | fact. I hav known some good religious editors. By 
other words, is not this simply a circle of human ig-| An argument is absolutely fresh, and has upon its;some I mean one. I do not say that there are not 
norance? Why not say that the universe has ex-| leaves the dew of morning, until it has been refuted. | others, but I do say I do not know them. I might 
isted from eternity, as well as to say that a creator | All men hav experienced, it may be, in some degree, j add, here, that the one I did know is dead. 
has existed from eternity ? And do you not thus| what we call love. Millions of men hav written| Since I hav been in this city there hav been some 
avoid at least one absurdity by saying that the uni-| about it. The subject, of course, is old. It is only |“ replies” to me. They hay been almost idiotic. A 
verse has existed from eternity, instead of saying that| the presentation that can be new. Thousands of| Catholic priest asked me how I had the impudence 
it was created by a creator who existed from eter-|men hav attacked superstition. The subject is old,|to differ with Newton. Newton, he says, believed 
nity? Because if your creator existed from eternity, | but the manner in which the facts are handled, the |in a God. Newton was a Protestant; and I ask this 
and created the universe, there was a time when hej arguments grouped—these may be forever new.};Catholic priest how he has the impudence to differ 
commenced; and back of that, according to Shelley, | Millions of men hav preached Christianity. Cer-| with Newton. This simply shows the absurdity of using 
is “an eternity of idleness. . tainly there is nothing new in the original ideas. | men’s names for arguments. This same priest proves 
Some people say that God existed from eternity, | Nothing can be new except the presentation, the | the existence of God by a pagan orator. Is it possible 
and has created eternity. It is impossible to conceive | grouping. The ideas may be old, but they may be | that God’s last witness died with Cicero? If it is ` 
of an act coequal with eternity. If you say that God | clothed in new garments of passion; they may be {necessary to believe in a God now, the witnesses 
has existed forever, and has always acted, then you| given additional. human interest. A man takes aj ought to be on hand now. 
make the universe eternal and you make the universe | fact, or an old subject, as a sculptor.takes a rock; the) Another man, pretending to answer me, quotes Le 
AR old ag God; and if. the universe be as old as God, | rock.isnot new. Of this rock he makes a statue; the | Conte, a geologist; and according to this geologist, 
_he.certainly did not.create it... `. - it-. e a | statue is new... And. yet some orthodox man might| we are “getting very near to the splendors of the 
:. . These questions of. origin and- destiny—of infinit| say: .“ There. is nothing new about. that statue... 1j great... white throne.” Where is the great white 
.Gods--are. beyond. the .powers.of the human mind.| know. the man.that.dug the rock;. I know the owner 
-They.cannot.be-.solved....We might..as. well .try-to|of.the..quarry.” -Substance..is .eternal;.. forms -are |) 
~ fravel.fast enough to.get. beyond the- horizon... isi new.-.So-in the-human-mind. certain ideas,.or.in-the. 
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great white throne formed? What on earth has ge-| so-called virtues. I like the people of Ashland and 


ology to do with the throne of God? 

The truth is, there can be no reply to the argu- 
ment that man should be governed by his reason; 
~ that he should depend upon observation.and expe- 
rience; that he should use the faculties he has for 
his own benefit, and the benefit of his fellow-men. 
There is no answer. It is not within the power of 
man to substantiate the supernatural. It is beyond 
the power of evidence. 


Quzsrion: Why do the theological seminaries find 
it difficult to get students? 

Answer: I was told last spring, at New Haven, that 
the “ theologs,” as they called the young men there 
being fitted for the ministry, were not regarded as 
intellectual by all the other students. The orthodox 
pulpit has no rewards for genius. It has rewards 
only for stupidity, for belief—not for investigation, 
not for thought; and the consequence is that young 
men of talent avoid the pulpit. I think I heard the 
other day that of all the students at Harvard only 
nine are preparing for the ministry. The truth is, 
the ministry is not regarded as an intellectual occu- 
pation. The average church now consists of women 
and children. Men go to please their wives, or stay 
at home and subscribe to please their wives; and the 
wives are beginning to think, and many of them are 
staying at home. Many of them now prefer the 
theater or the opera, or the park or the seashore or 
the forest, or the companionship of their husbands 
and children at home. 


Question: How does the religious state of Cali- 
fornia compare with the rest of the Union? 

Answer: I find that sensible people everywhere 
are about the same, and the proportion of Free- 
thinkers depends on the proportion of sensible folks. 
I think that California has her full share of sensible 
people. I find everywhere the best people and the 
brightest people—the people with the most heart and 
‘the best brain—all tending toward Freethought. 
Of course, a man of brain cannot believe the miracles 
of the Old and New Testaments. A man of heart 
cannot believe in the doctrin of eternal pain. We 
hav found that other religions are like ours, with 
precisely the same basis, the same idiotic miracles, 
the same martyrs, the same early fathers, and, as a 
rule, the same Christ or Savior. It will hardly do to 

say that all others like ours are false, and ours the 
only true one, when others substantially like it are 
thousands of years older. We hav at last found that 
a religion is simply an effort on the part of man to 
account for what he sees, what he experiences, what 
he feels, what ke fears, and what he hopes. Every 
savage has his philosophy. That is his religion and 
his science. The religions of to-day are the sciences 
of the past; and it may be that the sciences of to-day 
will be the religions of the future, and that other 
sciences will be as far beyond them as the science of 
to-day is beyond the religion of to-day. As a rule, 
religion is a sanctified mistake, and heresy a slan- 
dered fact. In other words, the human mind grows 
—and as it grows it abandons the old, and the old 
gets its revenge by maligning the new. l 


California Letter. 


Dear Evaene: Please find inclosed postal order for 
fourteen dollars for Taz Teura SEEKER, to be sent as 
directed in my private letter. 

You will see by this that I am at home in the Gar- 
den City once more—thanks to the forces seen and 
unseen—having traveled and spoken in Nevada, 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Washington terri- 
tory, Oregon, and California, and on the whole hav 
no fault to find with my friends or myself. 

Since my last letter from Portland, Oregon, I hav 
lectured six nights in Ashland, Southern Oregon, at 
present the terminus of the Cal. & Ore. railroad, and 
much improved since our visit here two. years since. 
Southern Oregon is indeed a bright and beautiful sec- 
tion of the great Northwest—full of happy fruits and 
homes, and will some day rival the far-famed valleys of 
her Southern sister, California. The Liberals of Ash- 
land are alive, up, and doing, and showed their faith by 
their works. And at the close of the course, I had 
the pleasure of organizing a Liberal League of eighty- 
one members, with J. D. Fountain, president; E. J. 
Farlow, secretary; and B. F. Myers, treasurer; be- 
sides a most effectiv executiv committee, with J. F. 
McCaul] at the head; and a music committee num. 
bering Mrs. J. N. Conant, a’ very queen of song, as 
also Mr. Cooledge, highly gifted in musical talent. 
And with such a promising choir of officers you may 
hope to hear good things from the Ashland Liberal 
Union. Our thanks are due at Ashland to all of the 
Liberals who helped, or tried to help, us in our work; 
and especially to our aged friend Casey, for not only 
sympathy but material support. 

Some people don’t like my old friend Casey be- 
cause he is go radical, and then he swears, too. But 
then there are many who indulge in the foolish 
habit of swearing, as there are many who pray from 
habit and yet do not mean anything by it, and both 
are foolish habits and should be avoided. But this 
is true, that there are some people with all their vices 
who are better than some other people with all their 


hope to see them all again in the near. future. 

But I must not forget to mention our friend Ken- 
ney, who called us to speak two nights at Medford, 
a new town twelve miles from Ashland by the rail. 
Brother Kenney is a true Liberal who desires the ad- 
vancement of our cause. So much so, that he wrote 
me as soon as he knew that I had arrived in the 
neighborhood, to come and he would stand in the 
gap for forty dollars for two lectures, and the hall 
rent, too, and my entertainment besides. I only wish 
we had more of such men as Brother Kenney, of 
Medford. Many thanks are also due to our friend 
Hauck for a home at his homelike hotel, during our 
stay in Ashland, and hope he may be prospered in 
basket and store. l 

Fifty miles’ ride by stage through a most highly 
picturesque country of mountain and valley land- 
scape, brings us to Yreka on the northern border of 
California, an old but once. flourishing town in the 
early days of California mining, and fabulously rich 
in golden ore, and still has some good mines; but, 
like most of our mining towns, her former glory has 
departed. Idid not know a single Liberal in Yreka, 
but I hav a way of finding out things, and called to 
see the postmaster, who informed me that no TRUTH 
Srrxer, no Boston Investigator, and, in fact, no Lib- 
eral paper of any kind, was taken in Yreka. “Well,” 
I said, “are these people all Christian?’ ‘Oh, no,” 
he replied, “there ave-but few Christians here.” And 
there has never been any Liberal speaker here until 
two weeks ago. Ingersoll spoke one night to an au- 
dience of about one hundred people. 

We spoke five nights here with the best of results, 
our audience reaching as high as four hundred by 
the third night, and I am glad to say that Tur 
Truru Srzxer and Boston Investigator will, hereaft<r, 
find a few readers in Yreka. And, as I hav said in 
former letters, Why don’t our Liberals take the pa- 
pers? Where they are taken, there is mental life, 
and, invariably, where the Liberals of a community 
do not read our Liberal literature, there is a total 
stagnation and indifference to the cause of mental 
freedom, and almost a mental earthquake, or cy- 
clone, is needed to wake them up. 

Our thanks are due at Yreka to H. W. Frost and 
family, Dr. Reams, J. Kessler, and others, for kind- 
ness during our stay at Yreka. And, especially, we 
are indebted to the leader of the Yreka brass band, 
H. L. Scheld, for music on the street and in the hall 
at each lecture of the course, and hope, on some fu- 
ture occasion, to reward the boys of the Yreka band 
as they richly deserve. 

Seventy miles of stage coaching from Yreka, over 
mountain and through deep canyons, passing along 
close by the foot of Mount Shasta, rising fourteen 
thousand feet above the sea level, looking so grandly 
cold, draped with eternal snow from whence come 
the springs which giv rise to the great Sacramento, 
which waters the entire length of the great Sacra- 
mento basin, so rich in fields of grain, orchards, 
and vinyards, spread out like a panorama of lasting 
beauty, finds us at Delta, the present terminus of the 
California end of the C. & O. R. R. 

Our country is red-hot just now with politics, which 
seem to me like a grand scramble to get into or stay 
in office. There may be honest choice between the 
two great parties, but we fail to see any great issues 
involving any great reforms for the masses of our 
people. Hence political dust is the last resort and 
only stock-in-trade to maintain power over the people. 

Ingersoll speaks in San Jose to-night, and we pro- 
pose, mother and J, to giv ourselvs a grand treat of 
hearing somebody else talk for once, as the inspira- 
tion of one’s own voice gets to be by time a little 
monotonous to one’s self; besides, it is not often one 
can hear an Ingersoll. 

What a wonderful ado our camp has got into about 
Brother Chainey’s conversion to Spiritualism ! What 
of it? Is he not a Liberal man still? Some speak 
of it as though a great misfortune had befallen our 
friend Chainey. To my mind it is a sort of sectarian- 
ism, and not Liberalism, which finds a victory in 
Chainey’s conversion, and also the same, a narrow 
view of Materialism, and not Liberalism, in its best 
sense which seems to deplore the loss of Chainey as 
though he were dead. How long, O Lord, how long, 
will it take our people to find out that Materialism in 
the Thomas Winter sense is one thing, and Spiritual- 
ism in the J. M. Peebles sense is another thing, and 
that Liberalism is not of necessity Materialistic, nor 
yet Spiritualistic, but may and should combine both 
elements of belief? Iam not in sympathy with any 
person or movement that seeks to drive an entering 
wedge of antagonism between the two great factors 
of Liberalism. This was the life work of our friend, 
D. M. Bennett—to build up Liberalism, the grandest 
mental condition, and the highest round in the lad- 
der of intellectual worth and attainment. I am a 
Materialist and a Spiritualist both. Puta pin in that 
spot—a Materialist in the sense that matter and force 
constitute the sum total of all things in the universe; 
a Spiritualist in the sense of the possibilities wrapped 
up in nature, and a belief in a future state predicated 
upon what I hav seen and know about the so-called 
spiritual phenomena. Now, while I do not hav abso- 


an 


lute knowledge of a life beyond, yet I believe in and 
hope for such a life. Ido not feel just right in the 
presence of positiv affirmation for or against a state 
of being which to my mind is wanting as yet, the ele- 
ments of absolute proof to many minds, and must as 
yet remain an open question. I take it for granted 
that every man believes all that he can from the evi- 
dence to his own mind. If there is no conviction, 
bring evidence; if the conviction is light, bring more 
evidence. If, after all, the evidence fails to convict, 
what then? Will you Materialists and Spiritualists, 
like Methodists and Presbyterians, damn, or even feel 
aggrieved ata man because he differs with you in 
belief? Men do. not quarrel about knowledge or 
that which can be demonstrated. Only those quar- 
rel who stoutly assert and assume that which in the 
nature of things cannot be demonstrated to all, and 
hence wanting in the elements of universal knowl- 
edge. When a man says that Materialic Liberalism 
is a bundle of cold negation, and cannot warm into 
life human activity and promote human happiness, he 
talks simply nonsense, as he would prove thereby. a 
defect in the economy of nature, as many cannot 
reach a full conviction of another life, and hence 
must be unhappy. When a man says that there is 
no life beyond, and that those who believe in such a 
state are fanatics or crazy, he is alike open to the 
charge of talking nonsense. And to my mind, Ma- 
terialism or Spiritualism, when viewed in an abstract 
sense, or used for any other purpose than gaining 
knowledge, drops at once to the plane of religion, 
sect, and ism, and as such is not entitled to any more 
respect than Methodism or Mormonism. 

Let us foster a Liberalism based upon knowledge, 
combining belief and disbelief about all open ques- 
tions, which can in no sense hinder or promote true 
happiness only as they serve to prevent stagnation 
and promote mental activity. 

I will be at home until after election, when I will 
again be ready to answer calls to lecture anywhere 
on the Pacifie coast. Dr. J. L. Yorx. 

San Jose, Cal., Oct. 3, 1884. 

or 

Epvucarep Christians are now anxious to make 
peace with the doctrin of evolution, and are quite 
indignant if Freethinkers suggest that evolution and 
Christianity are incompatible. It is therefore re- 
freshing, says Mrs. Besant, to meet a good, sound, 
orthodox paper like the Rock, which repudiates all 
nineteenth-century knowledge, and sticks to the old, 
ignorant folly of the Bible. It writes on Evolution: 
“The sure tendency and the avowed object of such 
pernicious doctrins is to lead us away from the clear 
and distinct scriptural account of the creation—an 
account which has been wonderfully illustrated and 
confirmed by the discoveries of geology. True, the 
book of Genesis tells us that certain kinds of creat- 
ures were made at different times to others; evolu- 
tion, however, says that there was no creation at all, 
but that all life was produced in the course of events, 
by what seems to ordinary men simple chance, from 
a single piece of matter. Between these two there 
can be no point of agreement. That a reptil rather 
than an amphibious animal is to hav the honor of 
having been our first progenitor makes no difference 
in the main position. With such plausibly destruc- 
tiv speculations, we, as Christians, hav nothing to do; 
to dally with them under a vague impression that 
they may be reconciled with true Christian theology 
is to deceive ourselvs; whilst yielding to their fascina- 
tion we may find that our faith is being secretly 
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undermined. When would-be scientists put human - 


nature before usin a form which, if pressed to its 
logical conclusion, would place the faculties of man 
and of brutes on the same level, the gulf which sep- 
arates them from Atheism is not very broad. Such 
writers are responsible for much of the Infidelity of 
the day. If we accept their teaching, there is an end 
of moral responsibility; of religion, of a personal 
God. Evolution can hav no place in the world of 
him who believes by faith ‘that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God,’ and remembers that ‘ the 
Lord giveth not an account of any of his matters.’ 


The whole order of nature points unceasingly to one | 


mind and will, selecting, arranging, adapting, and 
controling everything. . . ‘Science and Christ,’ 
says Darwin, ‘ hav nothing to do with each other. I 
do not believe that any revelation has ever been 
made.’” Well done, Rock! You are perfectly right. 
Between science and Christianity “there can be no 
point of agreement,” and the sooner both recognize 
the fact the better for the world. 
~~ 

Mr. Cuartes Warrs’s lecture engagements for the next 
month are as follows: Sunday, Oct. 12th, Toronto; Monday 
and Tuesday, 13th and 14th, Hamilton; Wednesday, 15th, 
Welland; Thursday, 16th, Dunnville; Friday, 17th, Seaforth; 
Sunday, 19th, Toronto; Monday, 20th, Meaford; Tuesday, 21st, 
Owen Sound; during the following week a tour through north 
of Canada; Sunday, 26th, and following week, Hamilton and 
the west; Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, Nov. 2d, 3d, and 
4th, Montreal. Mr. Watts will arrive in New York November 
6th. 


“Tar Truth Seeker Annual and Ff reethinkers’ 
Almanac,” 1884, 25 cents, 
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Communications. 


Against Mr. Chainey’s Proposed Debate. 


It having been left with Mr. Putnam to arrange 
the preliminaries for the debate to which Mr. Chainey 
challenges Charles Watts, the following letter has 
been written. It was not intended for publication, 
but as it sets forth in so plain and convincing lan- 
guage the reasons why the proposed debate should 
not be held, we hav secured Mr. Putnam’s permission 
` to lay it before our readers: 


My Drar Cuarney: I hav received a letter from 
Watts in regard to the debate, and he is not in favor 
under present circumstances, and so concurs with my 
own judgment, as I hinted to you in my reply that I 
was not in favor of keeping up the controversy. As 
things are now, it seems clearly against our duty. 
We are officers uf the League, engaged by the League 
to do a certain work, and our time is not our own. 
All our time and all the money we can earn belong 
to the League. Now, the work of the League is in 
the line of the Nine Demands and Secularism. We 
cannot in justice to the League go outside of these 
and engage in any other work. Now, you are not 
opposed to the Nine Demands, and you are not op- 
posed to Secularism. You believe in these as much 
as we do, only in something more, namely, Spiritual- 
ism, which concerns not the League at all. So you 
see there is no fight between you and us, except in a 
mere matter of opinion which has nothing to do with 
the main matter at issue. 

Now, I guess you will see this as I do, that acéord- 
ing to the program of work laid out for us by the 
League we cannot engage in this controversy, and in 
this case we must act as officers of the League, and 
not as private individuals. 

But furthermore, I want to say that in my judg- 
ment this debate is not only out of our line, but en- 
tirely opposed to our plans and purposes. It is not 
fighting the common enemy, but is an internecine 
strife. There is no antagonism between Spiritualism 
and the League. They are forces that work together. 
Our common enemy is Christianity. This is en- 
trenched in the laws of the land, and isa tyranny. 
Spiritualism is a belief, and there is nothing in it 
contrary to the Nine Demands. As a matter of fact, 
the vast majority of the Spiritualists are the warmest 
friends and supporters of the League. We hav pro- 
nounced. Spiritualists among the officers of the 
League, and in every way it would be disastrous for 
us to engage in this war of opinions, when in pur- 
pose we are one and the same. My judgment and 
my conscience, therefore, are against this debate. If 
it did no injury to League work, it is entirely outside 
of that work, and as officers we cannot take hold of 
it. But secondly, it would be deeply injurious to 
our work. It would alienate friends, it would create 
a false issue, it would be a combat among allies, and 
at this time we must reserve all our force for the real 
enemy. 

Do you not see how we stand, and that we are 
friends and not enemies? 

Now, whatever Watts, and I, and all of us can do 
for you as friends, we will, but we cannot engage in 
battle when there is no battle. I think you hav 
made a mistake in attacking Materialism. You are 
just as much of a Materialist as I am. All your be- 
lief in spirits is founded upon material phenomena, 
and without that material phenomena you would hav 
’ no faith whatsoever. Your own good sense will tell 
you this. Therefore there is no antagonism between 
Spiritualism and Materialism, only as to the amount 
and value of evidence, which is a mere outside ques- 
tion, and is not fundamental. I think a little cool 
reflection will convince you of your error, and, as a 
friend who wants you to do the best you can for 
yourself, I would advise you to make a frank avowal of 
this mistake and take your place side by side with us 
in the battle for human rights. You havinjured the 
feelings of some of your best friends, and there is 
deep resentment against your unjust charges. Our 
philosophy of life is as dear to us as yours to you, 
and you hay attacked that philosophy in the spirit of 
orthodoxy, and you hav said, “I am holier than 
thou.” You hav acted exactly as Moody acts. In 
tht heat of your enthusiasm you hav played the part 
of a “ converted Christian,” and put on airs of supe- 
rior wisdom and sanctity. I do not think you hav 
had good counselors in this matter. You hav not 
done what a plain, level-headed, practical business 
man of the world would hav done. You hav been a 
‘woman really—‘‘ a mad poet,” but not a wise philos- 
opher. You hav made a very great mistake in this— 
like Othello, putting your heart upon your sleeve for 
daws to peck at. Now, my boy, I simply wish yeu 
to back down from your position as gracefully as you 
can, admit your error of judgment, make an apology 
like a gentleman to a gentleman. Act honorably in 
this matter, and with courage. Don’t be afraid to 
beg pardon when your conscience must tell you that 
you hav done wrong, that you hav made cruel and 
unjust charges against us Materialists, against the 
nobility of our belief. Now is your opportunity to 
act in a magnanimous way. Your home is with us, 


or the church. One or the other is your fate. You 


will not be satisfied where you are. 


Hither you will. 


Materialism. If when I had said my say Mr. Wake- - 
man had said his strongest word for Positivism with- 


be in the ranks of the Liberals, or of the church.! out trying to ridicule me, and Mr. Watts for Material- 
You can strike hands with us now, and we willi ism without directing most of his argument against 


march on together, and you will hav the best and the 
stanchest friends you ever had. You know yourself 
that you hav had no better, truer, nobler, more de- 
voted friends than you hav found in the Liberal 
ranks. Why will-you engage in any contest with 
them? Above all, why will you wound their hearts? 

We cannot fight you until you are really our foe. 
When you plant yourself against the Nine Demands, 
then we will meet you. As representativs of the 
Liberal League, we cannot do otherwise. 

I say in this case, don’t let any damnable pride, or 
personal pique, or anything, stand in the way of a 
genuin reconcilation with your old comrades. You 
hav done a wrong: why not frankly avow and say to 
us, “Iam with you from this time henceforth, and 
will work and fight with you.” I write this with all 
my ‘heart, for I feel that you are in a dangerous po- 
sition, and may do that which will cause life-long re- 
gret and injury. You may not like what I say, but 


{it is the plain truth, and I am satisfied that your cool, 


clear intellect will so decide. 

When I was at Cassadaga, I hardly knew what to 
say; I felt as if all reasoning was useless in your ex- 
cited state of mind; you were absolutely spirit-in- 
toxicated, and did not seem to realize the injustice 
of your position. The mattertf fact world seemed 
to you a dream, this solid earth seemed of no account 
in your eyes, and you really thought that we Ma- 
terialists had no motiv power and would go to the 
dogs, if we did not believe as you did. You took 
exactly the attitude of Moody. I think, perhaps, you 
hav got over that fever of the mind and can think 
calmly and clearly, and see the sheer folly of your 
course, and its terrible drift, which is to sever you 
from the Liberal world and drive you back again into 
the church. This is the simple logic of your position, 
and I can no longer keep silent in regard to it, for I 
feel that by continuing in this course you are ruin- 
ing all your chances of usefulness. I don’t want you 
to giv up Spiritualism. ¢I want you to keep it and 
make the most of it for yourself and others, but I 
want you to be Liberal and not orthodox in your 
mind. ` I feel that you must reverse your course and 
that as soon as possible, or it will be too late. Now 
is the time to manfully admit your mistake, giv honor 
to the Materialist, declare yourself a Liberal, work 
on the constructiv basis among your new allies, fight 
for justice in this world, and so join hands with us; 
and in that way we can be of service to you in your 
work, and a broad and bright field will be before 
you; but we cannot, and you can see that we cannot, 
turn aside from our chosen work and engage in a 
controversy which might make some excitement for 
the time, but would be a terrific blow to our cause. 
We cannot do it on any account whatever. 

Now, you may be angry with me for what I say, 
but there is not one, not one of your best friends who 
will not cordially indorse every word I write. I 
know I speak the truth, and in the greatness of my 
friendship, so I speak it. It may hurt, but I hope it 
will cure and open your eyes to the peril of your 
present course, and turn you back to us, not in doc- 
trin—let that go—but in spirit and purpose. 

Ever yours, Samugeu P. Pornam. 


Mr. Chainey’s Reply. 


My Dear Pornam: Your letter, which you inform me 
is to be published in Tur Trura Seexer, has been re- 
ceived. I will therefore ask you to secure this the 
same publicity, and, if possible, in the same issue. Iam 
somewhat amazed and confused with your earnest 
and loving epistle. You and I hav of course been 
too long loving comrades and confidants ever to write 
aught to each other save in love and true friendship. 
Still I cannot but feel that you wrote this time with- 
out due reflection and stained your ink slightly with 
prejudice. Though all the world judge me wrong, 
surely you ought to judge me right. Though real- 
istic minds turn my poetry to prose and translate 
metaphor into fact, your poet’s sight ought to hav led 
you into a knowledge of the truth. I know a great 
dust has been raised in the Liberal papers, turning 
attention from what I did say to what I did not, and 
never dreamed of saying. | But as you heard all I did 
say, and in the confidence of warmest personal friend- 
ship knew the deepest feelings of my heart, I am 
sorely puzzled with some portions of your letter. 
But let me take up the separate points. First, you 
inform me that Mr. Watts refuses to debate. I am 
at a loss to understand this, when I hav a letter from 
Mr. Watts heartily accepting my challenge, with one 
slight modification as to the order of appearance, to 
which I instantly agreed. Hence, between men of 
honor refusal comes too late unless accompanied by 
the apology which it is mine to demand—not, as you 
claim, giv. I did not open this controversy. You 
know full well that I hav often suffered under unjust 
imputation rather than take the sword. Mr. Watts 
announced he would reply to me long before he 
knew what I was to say. I advised him against it. 
I felt it unwise at a Freethought convention to start 
a debate between the advocates of Spiritualism and 


me personally, all would hav been well. If he had 
been fair and just in reply, I should hav said nothing. 

But though he disclaims it, I say he did try to steal 
a victory by personal innuendo, hinting that I had 
been converted by a woman, charging me with ef- 
feminacy, and pettifogging every point raised. If his 
reply had been printed word for word, as my lecture 
was, I would hav asked for no other vindication. 
The answer he does make in print is by no means 
the one he made at Cassadaga. Through this failure 
to giv both sides equally to the public, I hav been 
subject to all sorts of false reports. I was utterly 
annihilated, crushed to powd:r, and blown away; 
my tissue tawdry torn to shreds. It has also been 
claimed, when opportunity was offered me to reply, 
that, like a coward, I announced that I would do so 
after he (Mr. Watts) was hundreds of miles away. 
This is a lie. Iam no coward. I am ready to back 
the truth I hold against the world. I hav endured 
more than tongue can tell of vexation, malice, libel, 

slander, loss of friendship, and twice sacrificed a 
secure position for most dangerous uncertainty for 
the truth. I foresaw also this time much that was to 
follow. I shrank from the pain, the misunderstand- 
ings, the false and evil reports I saw would follow 
this last change of opinion. Only the shield of 
courage and sword of truth could hav carried me 
through the opposition that assailed me on all sides 
at Cassadaga. On seeing Mr. Watts’s reply in THE 
Trura Seeker, in which he charges me with glaring 
inaccuracy, reckless imputation, and an utter lack of 
reason, I felt that my honor as a man, and the truth 
I hold most dear, called upon me to challenge him to 
make good his charges, and to giv me an opportunity 
in a large city, beneath the impartial light of the sec- 
ular press, to show that I am no puling infant, whin- 
ing schoolboy, man in petticoats, mere gusher of 


sentiment, telling a tale full of sound and fury sig- 


nifying nothing, such as he would imply I am in both 
of his recent replies through Tae Trura Sexcer. I 
do not admit that he has contracted any engagement 
with the Liberal League that exempts him from the 
honor and justice of a man, or allows him lightly for 
policy to cancel an engagement already made. 


I demand the fulfilment of his pledge, or an apol- 
ogy and withdrawal of his personal accusations re- 
ferred to above. You say well when you say I am 
not opposed to the Nine Demands of Liberalism and 
Secularism. Of course I am not, if by Secularism 
you mean the secularization of the state. But secu- 
larization as taught by Mr. Watts means also the sec- 
ularization of the individual. To that I am deeply 
and mightily opposed—inspired thereto by the hol- 
lowness and emptiness of life, as realized in my own 
experience, when bounded only by the cradlc’\.ad 
the grave. If you should confine your labors to the 
public advocacy of the Nine Demands, I am with you, 
heart and hand. I am ready to put them into the 
constitution of any society I organize. But you will 
not so limit your labors. Nearly all the labors of 
Mr. Watts are directed to the secularism of the indi- 
vidual. Since employed by the League he has chal- 
lenged Dr. Sexton to debate on this ground. He also 
challenges every minister in the land on this ground. 
There are many ministers who believe in state secu- 
larization as much as Mr. Watts, but not in Secular- 
ism. Many Spiritualists are helping to support him 
in this work. In so doing they hire an assassin to 
cut their own throats, and undo the work the advo- 
cates of Spiritualism are engaged in. Let Mr. Watts 
and my dear friend Putnam stick to the work you say 
you are engaged to perform, and I am satisfied. 
There will then, as you say, be no fight between us. 
Otherwise there will. I also know full well that it is 
next to impossible for you to suppress and limit your- 
selvs in any such way. You may giv one or two lect- 
ures on state secularization, then, the subject being 
exhausted, you will seek to make converts to your 
personal Secular philosophy of life. When I became. 
a convert to Spiritualism I could no longer be a can- 
didate for the presidency of the League. Why? 
Because I could not afford to suppress the great bulk 
of my personal convictions, and labor a whole year 
for just one of them. That is what you and Mr. 
Watts hav obligated yourselvs to. I shall rejoice 
greatly if I see that you fully realize your duty and 
do your best to perform it. But Mr. Watts must 
prepare new lectures, and change the nature of his 
defiance to the clergy. You must disappoint the 
mere destructiv Liberals, who are awaiting with an- 
ticipations of great enjoyment to see him back his 
trained tigers against every form of religion that 
lifts man’s gaze above the dust of earth and the cor- 
ruption of the tomb. Now I hav sat in the damp of 
this grave vault, I know how it chills and benumbs all 
the best instincts of the heart. I know, of course, 
that when we first shake off the fetters of old theol- 
ogy we are full of joy and satisfaction, and fancy nat- 
ure beautiful without a soul. But all her beauty is 
that of the grave. The fairest landscape, the bluest 
sea, is one vast field of blood, where each slayer has 
in turn its slayer. Disappointed here, we turn to 
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man. We will work for liberty and justice. But lib- 
erty degenerates into license. The man we forgave 
goes and thrusts some one into prison who owes him 
far less than he did us. 

The advocates. of reason tire and vex us often 
worse than the disciples of unreason. We see lofty 
pretense vanishing into impotence and failure, while 
those who claim to be the world’s new redeemers, 
show that they hay not yet redeemed themselvs. Yet 
reason cries: On and on; think, explore, investigate. 
But the heart grows colder. The rust of despair 
gathers on the bright sword of enthusiasm. The 
apples of life turn to ashes in our mouths. The 
thought of death is a skeleton at every feast, while 
the nameless shadow and tongueless silence of anni- 
hilation intrudes into every bower of love and joy. 
We prick the sides of our intent with vaulting ambi- 


him simply the king of the arena, resolved on victory 
at any price. I offer him an opportunity to make 
the amende honorable, to stop the evil tongue of false 
report, and the foul mouth of slander, by meeting 


opinion. Unless he does, I shall be justified in say- 
ing, with Banquo to Macbeth, “Then yield thee, 
‘coward.’” But to you, my dear boy, let me assure 
you, I entertain naught but feelings of kindness and 
friendship. I think your surroundings hav slightly 
biased your judgment. We are both impressiv, 
poetic, and given sometimes to & surplus warmth of 
effulgence in expressing ourselvs. But I know how 
to eliminate what is hyperbolic in your glowing, re- 
splendent, and all-regnant enthusiasm for Secularism, 
and shall continue always to think of you when I 
quote from Hamlet: 


tion. But whatis fame or honor worth when the end 
of it all is to make a banquet for worms? Why 
sweat and groan to be remembered when we can re- 
member no more? How great the chance anyway is 
it, even if we do our best, that anyone will wreathe a 
garland of praise around: our memory or our name 
with the lipsof love after the few short years “ if a man 
lie in the ground ere he rot?’ ‘You know, my dear 
old comrade, that thus driven to the wall we hav re- 
joiced together in the one hope that we might forget 
our misery in the arms of human love and intoxica- 
tion of the perfume wafted from the flowers that 
bloom to-day. You know just as well asI do that 
here, for utmost devotion, we hav been rewarded with 
deceit and betrayal, while the flowers hav faded at 
our touch. More hopeful and buoyant by nature 
than myself, with less experience of the bitter fruit 
of this philosophy and the blush of shame that man- 
tles the soul when the coarse, bloated, soddened sen- 
sualist hurrahs for you, as he often will this coming 
season, you still pursue, as a star of hope, the treach- 
erous will o’ the wisp. 

But long since I exclaimed with Hamlet, “ How 
weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable seem to me all the 
uses of this world. Fie on it! Tis an unweeded 
garden that grows to seed. Things rank and gross 
in nature possess it merely.” But a soft hand 
pressed my fevered aching brow, and an angel form 
came forth from the shadows that oppressed me, and 
led me forth from the tomb and set me free from all 
fear and sentence of death. Urged and urged, all 
refusing to take no for an answer, I told what I had 
seen and felt, and the change it had wrought in heart 
and mind. I spoke of certain general tendencies in 
Materialism and also Spiritualism. I made no charge 
against the first that I cannot substantiate. Many 
false meanings hav been put into my words. 
But I had no meaning that I cannot justify and 
defend against the world. Is this the mistake I hav 
made? Is it for this I am to confess I hav done 
wrong and apologize? ‘Let those who feel deep re- 
sentment against me say for what. Am I to swear 
white is black because my friend does so? I do not 
accuse him, as he may simply be color blind.. It’s 
easy to say my lecture was false, inaccurate, reckless, 
insulting. Let them bring on the proofs. 

How hav I imitated Moody, or the part of a con- 
verted Christian. Did I tell anyone he could be 
saved through the blood of Jesus? Did Inot preach 
just the opposit? Did I say to anyone, Thou art the 
man, save to myself. Did I not lay more to my own 
charge than to anyone else’s. Why should simple, 
honest confession excite such rage, libel, and slander ? 
Who should apologize, those who told the truth 
even though it pained them to do so, or those who, 
out of spite or chagrin, reported falsely? I do not 
feel that I hav anything to back down from grace- 
fully or ungracefully. Nay, I feel rather that I need 
all the grace I can cultivate to go forward in the 
same path. If I felt in my conscience that I had 
aught to beg pardon for, I do not think I should lack 
the courage to do it. I hav no concern about my 
„relations. One and the truth is always a majority. 
I hav no desire to be labeled. I am perfectly satis- 
fied with my position. I am bound to no creed, 
belong to no organization. I am ready now, and 
always shall be ready, to strike hands and march for- 
-ward into the light with all freemen and women. If 
I succeed in establishing an independent church in 
Boston, anyone will be welcome to itse membership 
who desires thereby to do good or get good. Though 
I know that the essential claims of Spiritualism are 
true, I am more truly Liberal than I ever was. I 
believe in the utmost freedom of thought. I will 
love all, no matter what they believe. But knowing 
the joy-poisoning and enthusiasm-assassinating nature 
of Materialism in its legitimate technical meaning, 
shall I not be free to say so without crooking my 
knees and whining forth, for peace and policy, an un- 
felt apology? My friends whom I hav loved as Jon- 
athan did David, how could you be deceived into 
asking it? Of course I never had better friends than 
many of you hav been, and, I trust, always will be to 
me. Tat least am not sensible of any loss of loyality. 

Though I demand of friend Watts the fulfilment 
of his pledge, it is in the sincerest feelings of kind- 
ness toward him personally. I think he meant to 


be -kind to me in his veply at Cassadaga. But, 
sometimes, old habit was too strong for him, and made 


“ Dost thou hear? 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 
And could of man distinguish her election, 
She hath sealed thee for herself, for thou hast been 
As one in suffering all that suffers nothing; 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks, and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Giv me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my hearts core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.” 


Thine also, always and afterwards, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 18, 1884. Grorear Cuarney. 


Mr. Putnam’s Rejoinder. 


No one will hereafter doubt the courage and 
chivalry ‘of George Chainey; but in regard to the de- 
bate, the same insuperable objections still lie in my 
mind. Mr. Watts and myself are servants of the 
League, under engagement to do the work of the 
League, and it is for the League to decide whether 
it will pay its money for any such debate. There- 
fore I am constrained to remand this whole question 
for final decision to the Board of Directors of the 
National League. Neither Mr. Watts nor myself can 
take the responsibility. 

The Banner cf Light, the representativ organ of the 
Spiritualists of America, has flung our flag of the 
Nine Demands to the breeze. This shows that we 
are united in this battle for human rights. I want 
the Spiritualists with their wealth of hope and splen- 
did enthusiasm. They are our allies. Together we 
can make this world most beautiful and happy. 

Our time for labor is most precious, and must be 
carefully used. On November 9th, at Paine Hall, 
Boston, we open the grand campaign. November 
16th we shall be at Newark and New York. Novem- 
ber 23d, at Troy and Albany. November 30th, at 
Philadelphia. From thence we go to Salamanca, 
and the great Canadian convention at Toronto. From 
Canada we go to Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Altoona, 
Grand Rapids, Cincinnati, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Texas, California, and 
all intervening points. Our time is fully taken up 
with the direct work of the League; we can giv 
scarcely more than a fortnight to each state, and must 
make the most of every opportunity. There is no 
chance for a mere outside debate, even if we were dis- 
posed to hav one. So we will let friend George take 
the laurels, while we buckle on the armor and stick 
to the rough work. In due season he will fight as 
valiantly as any for the Nine Demands. 

Samuget P. Purnam. 


From the Chairman of the Finance Committee. 


To rae Eprrox or Taz Trurs Seeger, Sir: I see by 
this week’s issue of Tue Trura Seeger that Mr. 
Chainey has challenged Mr. Watts to a debate. I 
most sincerely hope that Mr. Watts will forbear. 
Were he (Mr. Watts) simply a private individual, 
of course no one would hav any especial business 
to advise; but, connected as he is with the 
National Liberal League, will his obligations to that 
League permit him to debate with Mr. Chainey? I 
think not. In accepting, as he did, after the action 
of the Congrees at Cassadaga Lake, the office of first 
vice-president as well as lecturer for the League, it 
seems to me that he thus bound himself to work for 
the League; and that knows no Spiritualists, and no 
Materialists or Agnostics. It knows only as a League 
Secularization as against church rule. For a Mate- 
rialist and a Spiritualist to debate, within the League, 
would be like a quarrel between the right and left 
hands, or like the two wings of an advancing army, 
in the face of the foe, stopping to battle with each 
other over minor differences between themselvs. It 
is true Mr. Watts might become, for the time being, 
a private individual, and, as such, hold the debate, 
and it would be interesting to all lovers of contro- 
versy; but it would not be doing the League’s work. 
I was sorry that, at Cassadaga Lake, any public criti- 
cism by any one connected with the League should 
hav been made upon Spiritualism, or upon the fact 
of Mr. Chainey’s having become a Spiritualist. The 
only points in Mr. Chainey’s addresses that called for 
a reply from the Liberals were his attacks upon them, 


and that might hav been made by a Spiritualist as 
appropriately as by a Materialist or Agnostic. For' 


me in a fair, friendly, impersonal comparison of 


schools and institutions. 


man’s enthusiasm for the People’s candidate. 
while it is possible his question may hav been a little “ mal- 
apropos,” he ‘certainly did not merit such uncivil treatment.” 
He sadly says: 


the public controversy, thus far, I hold that Mr. 
Chainey is mainly if not wholly responsible. But 
that occurred at the Convention of the New York 
State Freethinkers’ Association and in Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER as a report of that Convention, and not in the 
League Congress at all. It is to be hoped that it 
will still be kept out of the League. If this debate 
should now occur, even though Mr. Watts should 
hold it as a private individual, it would still be con- 
sidered as the League against Spiritualism, and that, 
I repeat, has no quarrel with either Spiritualism, 


Materialism, or Agnosticism, or even with Christian- 
ism, except when it is out of its place. 


Mr. Chainey, 
as a Spiritualist, has a difference, of course, with 


Materialists, a subject of controversy much as he dis- 
likes controversy, but none at all with the League. 
With that and its purposes, he must, of necessity, 
feel, whether he expresses that feeling or not, just as 
much interest as ever. 
objections to controversy do not seem to be so much 
against the thing itself as against certain forms of it 
which are really an abuse. 


And, after all, Mr. Chainey’s 


A. C. Macponap, Ch. of Fin. Com. 
New York, Oct. 18. 


— m 


The Liberals in a Quandary. 
From the Worthington Advance (Republican). 


The Liberals of this country, or at least those who 


write for their journals, are discussing the question 
of how they shall vote at the coming presidential 
election. 
they know that Blaine introduced an amendment to 
the Constituticn to prohibit Congress, and also any 
state legislature, from ever making any law estab- 
lishing any religion, or making any appropriation to 
support any particular religion or any sectarian 


Many of them do not like Blaine, and yet 


school. This puts Blaine right on the question of 


connecting church and state, and hence Liberals like 
him on that ground, but many object on other 
grounds. 
Cleveland, but they remember that John Kelly and 
his Tammany followers are opposed to Cleveland 
mainly because he vetoed a bill passed by a Demo- 
cratic legislature to fae Catholic adherents of the 
party out of the state treasury. Cleveland is under- 


Then there are many who do not like 


stood to be sound on the question of refusing public 
money in support of the Catholic church and its 
Then again, strange as it 
may seem, there are Liberals who are Prohibitionists, 
and yet they are aware that Gov. St. John, their can- 


didate, is a rabid religious fanatic as well as a Prohi- 
bitionist, and is working might and main with those 
who are demanding a union of church and state by 
amending the Constitution so as to declare this a 
“ Christian government,” and “ Jesus Christ the ruler 
of this planet.” 


Others, still, like Butler’s position on the labor 


question, but on the issues between the Liberal ele- 
ment and the church element, they regard Butler as 
a hypocrit, and as neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. 


For our own part, Blaine’s position on the church 


and state question suits us well enough, while his 
position on a hundred practical political questions 


suits us still better. 
The Liberals, through their numerous Liberal 


Leagues, can become a most important and potent 
political factor, by nominating and supporting a can- 


didate on the simple issue of a “total separation of 


church and state.” 


te 

Mr. Buruer, People’s candidate for the presidency, re- 
cently visited Topeka, Kansas, where he held a reception in 
Gov. Glick’s office at the capital. Mr. Harman, of Lucifer, 
thought it was an opportune time to step down and find out 
how the distinguished visitor stood on the question of state 


secularization. After waiting awhile for the crowd to thin out, 
Mr. Harman got at the object of his visit. 
in this way: 


He tells the result 


“I said, ‘General Butler, will you allow me a question? 


Understanding him to assent, I continued, ‘Some of us would 
like to know how you stand on the question of state seculari- 
zation. 
of church and state in this country, and that there is a party 
rapidly forming that seeks to incorporate a religious plank in 
the Constitution of the United States.’ 
rather stiffly, I thought—‘ I did not know that there is now any 
union of church and state, and as to the God-in-the-Constitu- 
tion movement, it don’t amount to that ”—snapping his fin- 

ers. 
a working for similar ends, by similar means, and that the 
success of one means the success of the other?’ 
can’t talk to you, sir!’ 
away.” 


You are aware that there is now something of a union 


Gen. Butler replied— 


t But, general, is it true that the Prohibition movement 


‘No, sir! I 
And with a haughty gesture he walked 


This ungracious reception has naturally cooled Mr. Har- 
He thinks that, 


“Up to, the time of this interview, and till I heard his ad- 
dress at the Fair Grounds, I had cherished the hope that the 
Butler boom might take such shape that Liberals could con- 
sistently be found among its supporters. All such hope is 
now dead—utterly dead! Secularists hav less to hope from But- 
ler’s success than from that of either of the other candidates. 
Butler’s instincts are those of the Puritan, the aristocrat, and 
the dictator. In his address he eulogized the arbitrary spirit 
and acts of General Jackson. ‘Oh, for a Jackson to say to- 
day, ‘‘ By the Eternal, these abuses shall be stopped !”’ In- 
stead of instructing the people how to abolish tbese abuses 
themselvs, he hopes to earn the gratitude and devotion of the 
masses by an act of dictatorship. That is Butler’s idea of 
government, Awaywith such leaders !” 
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Communigations. 


Bible Morals.—Coneluded. 
UNKINDNESS TO CHILDREN. 


I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because its teachings respecting the treatment 
of children are cruel and unjust. 

It advocates the use of corporal punishment for 
children. 

“Thou shalt beat him with the rod” (Prov. xxiii, 

4 


“Withhold not correction from the child: for if 
thou beatest him with the rod he shall not die ” (Ibid 
xxiii, 13). 

“ Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child; but 
the rod of correction shall drive it far from him” 
(Ib. xxii, 15). 

“The rod and reproof give wisdom” (Ib. xxix, 15). 

It advocates capital punishment for children: 

“ Tfaman have a stubborn and rebellious son, which 
will not obey the voice of his mother, and that when 
they have chastened him, will not hearken unto them; 
then shall his father and his mother lay hold on him, 
and bring him out unto the elders of his city, and 
unto the gate of his place. And all the men 
of the city shall stone him with stones that he die” 
(Deut. xxi, 18, 19, 21). 

It advocates the indiscriminate and merciless 
slaughter of little children: . 

“ Their children also shall be dashed to pieces be- 
fore their eyes ” (Isa. xiii, 16). 

« Samaria shall become desolate; for she hath re- 

belled against her God; they shall fall by the sword: 
their infants shall be dashed in pieces” (Hosea xiii, 
16). 
“ As he [Elisha] was going up by the way, there 
came forth little children out of the city, and mocked 
him. And he turned back,:and looked on 
them, and cursed them in the name of the Lord. 
And there came forth two she bears out of the wood, 
and tare forty and two children of them” (2 Kings 
ii, 23, 24). 

It advocates the punishment of children for the 
misdeeds of their parents. 

“Ithe Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children ” (Ex. 


xx, 5). 

“JT will stir up the Medes against them, . . . 
their eye shall not spare children ” (Isa. xiii, 17, 18). 

“T will also send wild beasts among you, which 
shall rob you of your children” (Lev. xxvi, 22). 

David prays that the children of his adversaries 
may become vagabonds and beggars; and Jeremiah, 
thatthe children of his enemies may perish by famine. 

God kills Bath-sheba’s child: 

“And the Lord struck the child that Uriah’s wife 
bore unto David, and it was very sick. . . . And 
it came to pass on the seventh day that the child 
died” (2 Sam. xii, 15-18). 

Poor babe! tortured and murdered for its parents’ 
crime ! 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.. 

I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it sanctions and enjoins unkindness 
and cruelty to animals. ei 

Portions of the Old Testament, and particularly 
those relating to sacrifices, are calculated to foster a 
spirit of brutality, and a total disregard for animal 
life. God revels in the blood of the innocent. The 
offering of fruits made by Cain is rejected by him; 
the bloody sacrifice of Abel is accepted. 

Nearly the entire book of Leviticus is devoted to 
such laws as these: 

“Tf he offer a lamb for his offering, then shall he 
offer it before the Lord. And he shall lay his hand 
upon the head of his offering, and kill it before the 
tabernacle of the congregation; and Aaron’s sons 
shall sprinkle the blood thereof round: about upon 
the altar” (Lev. iii, 7, 8). 

“ And if the burnt sacrifice for his offering to the 
Lord be of fowls, then he shall bring his offering of 
turtle-doves, or of young pigeons. And the priest 
shall bring it unto the the altar, and wring off his 
head, and burn it on the altar; and the blood thereof 
shall be wrung out at the side of the altar” (Lev. i, 
14, 15). 

The minutest directions for conducting these 
bloody sacrifices come from the lips of Jehovah him- 
self, and are too brutal and disgusting to repeat. 

The number of animals sacrificed was incredible. 
At times whole herds were killed. On one occasion 
Asa sacrificed 700 oxen and 7,000 sheep. David 
made an offering of 1,000 bullocks and 2,000 sheep. 
At the dedication of the temple, 142,000 domestic 
beasts were sacrificed by Solomon. 

And this wholesale slaughter of innocent animals, 
we are told, was highly pleasing to the Lord. But 

‘© What was his high pleasure in 
The fumes of scorching flesh and smoking blood, 
To the pain of the bleating mothers, which 
Still yearned for their dead offspring? or the pangs 
Of the sad ignorant victim underneath 
The pious knife?” — Byron. 

A God of mercy, it would seem, ought to protect 

the weaker orders of his creation; but the God of the 


Bible manifests an utter disregard for them. When 
the being created in his own image proved too true 
a copy, and he wished to destroy it, he sent a deluge, 
“and all flesh died that moved upon the earth.” To 
wreak his vengeance upon Pharaoh, he visited with 
disease and death his unoffending cattle. In times 
of war, he ordered his followers to “slay both man 
an beast.” Saul’s great transgression, the chief 
cause of his dethronement and death; was that he 
saved alive some sheep and oxen instead of killing 
them as God desired. David and Joshua, God’s 
favorite warriors, hougted the horses of their enemies, 
and, thus disabled, turned them loose to die. 

We teach a child that it is wrong to rob the nests 
of birds. It listens respectfully, then opens the 
Bible and reads: 

“Tf a bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the 
way in any tree, or on the ground, whether they be 
young ones, or eggs, and the dam sitting upon the 
young, or upon the eggs, thoushalt not take the dam 
with the young; but thou shalt in any wise let the 
dam go, and take the young to thee” (Deut. xxii, 6, 7). 

Throughout Christendom “man’s inhumanity to 
man” is only equaled by his cruelty to the inferior 
animals. The Buddhist, who has not the Bible for 
his guide, considers it a sin to harm the meanest 
creature. Even the savage kills only what he needs 
for food, or such as threaten him with danger. But 
the Christian, whose Bible gives him dominion over 
the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air, maims 
and murders in pure wantonness, and after years of 
patient service, even turns his beast of burden out to 
die of hunger and neglect. 

For the sake of these dumb creatures, would that 
our world had less theology, and more humanity; 
had fewer Moodys, and more Henry Berghs! 


HUMAN SACRIFICES. 

I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it sanctions human sacrifices. 

“No devoted thing, that a man shall devote unto 
the Lord of all that he hath, both of man and beast, 
and of the field of his possession, shall be sold or re- 
deemed; every devoted thing is most holy unto the 
Lord. None devoted, which shall be devoted of men, 
shall be redeemed; but shall surely be put to death” 
(Lev. xxvii, 28, 29). i 

God commands Abraham to sacrifice his son: 

“Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom 
thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah; 
and offer him there for a burnt offering” (Gen. xxii, 2). 

The order was countermanded, but the perusal of 
this text has driven thousands to insanity and murder. 

That a famine may cease, David sacrifices the sons 
of Saul: 

“ Wherefore David said unto the Gibeonites, What 
shall I do for you? and wherewith shall I make the 
atonement, that ye may bless the inheritance of the 
Lord? And they answered the king, The 
man that consumed us, and devised against us. . . . 
Let seven men of his sons be delivered unto us, and 
we will hang them up unto the Lord. . . . And the 
king said, I will give them. And he delivered them 
unto the hands of the Gibeonites, and they hanged 
them in the hill before the Lord; and they fell all 
seven together, and were put to death in the days of 
harvest ” (2 Sam. xxi). 

The sacrifice, we are told, was accepted, and the 
famine ceased. 

The pathetic story of Jephthah’s daughter is fa- 
miliar to all of you. Jephthah is a warrior, and 
makes a vow, that if he is permitted to conquer the 
children of Ammon, upon his return the first that 
meets him at the door will be offered up for a 
burnt offering unto the Lord. He is successful; the 
children of Ammon are defeated. Upon his return 
the first to meet him is his daughter, an only child. 
He tells her of his vow. She prays for two brief 
months to live. Her prayer is granted, and at the 
expiration of this time, the Bible tells us that Jeph- 
thah “did with her according to the vow which he 
had vowed ” (Jud. xi, 26-40). 

The celebrated Jewish commentator, Dr. Kalisch, 
while endeavoring to palliate, as far as possible, the 
crimes of his people, admits that human sacrifices 
were not uncommon among them: 

“The fact stands indisputable that human sacri- 
fices offered to Jehovah were possible among the 
Hebrews long after the time of Moses, without meet- 
ing a check or censure from the teachers and lead- 
ers of the nation ” (Leviticus, part 1, p. 385). 

“ One instance like that of Jephthah not only justi- 
fies, but necessitates, the influence of a general cus- 
tom. Pious men slaughtered human victims not to 
Moloch, nor to any other foreign deity, but to the 
national God, Jehovah ” (Ibid. p. 390). 

The church, having received the benefits of a sac- 
rificed God, deems human sacrifices no longer neces- 
sary. But what can be said of the church as a whole, 
cannot be said of all its individual members. Scarcely 
a year passes without the sacrifice of human beings 
by those who believe the Bible- to be inspired, and 
who believe that what was right three thousand 
years ago is right to-day. 

Let me recall a half-forgotten scene. In a quiet 
village of New England live a pair whom nature 
meant for good, kind citizens. But they have be- 


come infatuated with the Bible. They believe it to 
be infallible. Day after day they pore over its pages. 

They dwell with especial interest upon the story of 
Abraham and Isaac, until at last they become im- 
pressed with the belief that they, too, are called upon 

to offer up their child. The fatal hour arrives. 

Nerved for the cruel deed, they approach the bedside, 
of their child, a sweet-faced, curly-haired girl of four. 

How placidly she rests! Folded upon her breast are 
dimpled hands, white as the winter snow; curtained 
in slumber are eyes as mild as the summer sky. 

How beautiful! how pure! We would risk our lives 
to save that pretty thing from harm. How dear, 

then, must she be to that father and that mother! 

She is their idol. But that idol is about to be sacri- 

ficed upon the altar of superstition. There they 
stand—the mother with a lamp in her hand, the 
father with a knife. They. gaze for a moment upon 

their sleeping victim. Then the father lifts his arm 
and plunges the knife into the heart of his child! A 
quiver—the blue eyes open, and cast a reproachful 

look upon the parent. The little lips exclaim, “ O 
papa!” and the sacrifice is made ! 

You say they were insane. Aye, but what made 
them insane? And what, more than any other cause, 
is peopling our asylums with these unfortunate peo- 
ple? The vain attempt to recoricile with reason the 
irreconcilable teachings of this book. 


CANNIBALISM. 


I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it teaches the horrible custom of can- 
nibalism. 

“The fathers shall eat the sons in the midst of 
thee, and the sons shall eat their fathers” (Ezek. v, 
10.) 

“And ye shall eat the flesh of your sons, and the 
flesh of your daughters shall ye eat” (Lev. xxvi, 
29). 
“And I will cause them to eat the flesh of their 
sons and the flesh of their daughters, and they shall 
eat every one the flesh of his friend” (Jer. xix, 9). 

“And thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body, 
the flesh of thy sons and of thy daughters. . . . 
So that the man that is tender among you, and very 
delicate, his eye shall be evil toward his brother, 
and toward the wife of his bosom, and toward the 
remnant of his children which he shall leave; so that 
he will not give to any of them of the flesh of his 
children whom he shall eat. The tender and | 
delicate woman among you, which would not advent- 
ure to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for 
delicateness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil - 
toward the husband of her bosom, and toward her 
son, and toward her daughter, for she shall. 
eat them ” (Deut. xxviii, 53-57). 

“The hands of the pitiful women have sodden 
[boiled] their own children” (Lam. iv, 10). 5 
“And the king said unto her, What aileth thee? ` 
And she answered, This woman said unto me, give 
thy son, that we may eat him to-day, and we will eat 
my son to-morrow. So we boiled my son, and did 
eat him. And I said unto her on the next day, Give 
thy son that we may eat him; and she hath hid her 

son” (2 Kings vi, 28, 29). 

You will say that these were punishments inflicted 
upon these people for their sins. And you will have 
us believe that these punishments were just. Strange 
justice! a merciful God compelling a starving mother 
to kill and devour her own child! 

“ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you” (John vi. 53). 

The church perpetuates the idea, if not the practice, 
of cannibalism. The Christian takes a piece of bread, 
and tries to make himself and the world believe that 
he is eating the body of Christ; he takes a sup of 
wine, and says, “This is Christ’s blood.” Your sacra- 
mental feast points to the time when savage priests 
gathered around the festal board and supped on hu- 
man flesh and blood. 

In the remote districts of Christian Russia, where 
the rays of our civilization have not yet penetrated 
the darkness of theology, where Bible morals are still 
supreme, we are told that even at the present time 
a more terribly real form attaches to this eucharistic 
ceremony. From Harper’s Weekly, I quote as follows: 

“We hear of horrid sects at present in Russia, prac- 
ticing cannibal and human sacrifices with rites al- 
most more devilish than any recorded in history. 
‘The communism of the flesh of the Lamb,’ and ‘the 
communism of the blood of the Lamb,’ really seem 
to have been invented by the lowest demons of the 
bottomless pit. The subject is too revolting to be 
pursued in detail; it is enough to say that an infant 
seven days old is bandaged over the eyes, stretched 
over a dish, and a silver spoon thrust into the side so 
as to pierce the heart! The elect suck the child’s 
blood—that is, ‘the blood of the Lamb!’ Ths body 
is left to dry up in another dish full of sage, then 
crushed into powder and eaten—that is ‘the flesh of 
the Lamb!’” 

WITCHCRAFT. 

I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it recognizes as a verity the delusion 
of witchcraft and punishes with death its victims. 

The God that inspired the account of Saul’s in- 
terview with the witch of Endor, was as thorough a 
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believer in witchcraft as the most superstitious crone 
of the middle ages. 

Manasseh “used enohantments, and used witch- 
craft, and dealt with a familiar spirit, and with 
wizards” (2 Chron. xxxiii, 6). 

Isaiah speaks of “wizards that peep and mutter ” 
(Isa. viii, 19). 

The decline in the belief of wizards and witches 
denotes a decline of faith in the Bible. Until a very 
recent period, those who professed to believe in the 
divinity of the Bible, also professed to believe in the 
reality of witchcraft. “Giving up witchcraft,” says 
John Wesley, “is, in effect, giving up the Bible” 
(Journal, 1768). 

“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live” (Ex. xxii, 
18). 
bn! that I could bring to view thé suffering and 

death this text has caused! Nearly a million women 
have died because of it: 1,000 were burned at Como 
in one year; 500 at Geneva in three months; 7,000 
died at Treves; 50,000 were sentenced to death dur- 
ing the reign of Francis I.; 100,000 perished in Ger- 
many; 30,000 were executed in England; 16,000 in 
Scotland—all because the Bible says, “ Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live.” 

_ Four hundred were burned at Toulouse in one 
day. Thinkofit! Four hundred women—guilty of 
no crime, save that which existsin the diseased im- 
aginations of their accusers—four hundred mothers, 
wives, and daughters taken out upon the public 
square, chained to posts, the fagots piled around 
them, and burned to death! See them writhing in 
the flames—listen to their piteous shrieks. -Four 
hundred voices raised in one wild chorus of agony! 
And all because the Bible says, “ Thou shalt not suffer 
a witch to live.” 

Only five years ago, in the province of Novgorod, 
Russia, a woman was burnt for witchcraft. Agrafena 
was a Soldier’s widow, and possessed of more than 
ordinary gifts of mind. But ignorance and super- 
stition prevailed around her. Every strange occur- 
rence, every disease that could not be accounted for, 
was the result of witchcraft. One day, a farmer’s 
daughter was seized with a fit of epilepsy, and in her 
paroxysms of pain she chanced to breathe the name 
of Agrafena. This was enough; Agrafena was a 
witch. A mob was raised and led to the widow’s 

dwelling. They called her to the door, parleyed 
with her a moment, then thrust her back into the 
house, fastened its doors, and set it on fire. And 
while it was burning, this mob, led by Christian 
priests, stood around it, singing praises to God— 
their strains blended with the shrieks of this dying 
woman—dying because the Bible says, “ Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live.” . 

. And in our own America the blighting influence of 
this delusion and this brutal statute has been felt. 
With the soil of our republic is mingled the dust of 
murdered women—murdered because the Bible says, 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” 

SLAVERY. 

I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it sanctions the infamous crime of hu- 
man slavery. 

“Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, which 
thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are 
round about you; of them shall ye buy bondmen and 
bondmaids. Moreover, of the children of the stran- 
gers that do sojourn among you; of them shall ye 
buy, and of their families that are with you, which 
they beget.in your land; and they shall be your pos- 
session. And ye shall take them as an inheritance 
for your children after you, to inherit them for a pos- 
session; they shall be your bondmen forever ” (Lev. 
xxv, 44-46). a ; 

In certain cases they were even permitted to en- 

. slave the members of their own race. 

“Tf thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years he shall 
serve; and in the seventh he shall go out free for 
nothing. If he came in by himself, he shall go out 
by himself; if he were married, then his wife shall 
go out with him. If his master have given him a 
wife, and she have borne him sons or daughters, the 
wife and her children shall be her master’s and he 
shall go out by himself” (Ex. xxi, 2-4). 

If he desires his liberty, he must desert his wife 
and little ones. To become a freeman, he must be- 
come an exile. 

“And if the servant shall plainly say, I love my 
master, my wife, and my children; I will not go out 
free; then his master shall bring him unto the 
judges; he shall also bring him unto the door, or 
unto the door-post; and his master shall bore his ears 
through with an awl; and he shall serve him forever” 
(Ex. xxi, 5, 6). 

Let me cite one of the laws of the Bible relative to 
the treatment of slaves—a law which demons would 
blush to indorse, but which a merciful (?) God en- 
acted for the guidance of his children. 

“Tf a man smite his servant, or his maid, with a 
rod, and he die under his hand, he shall be surely 
punished. Notwithstanding, if he continue a day or 
two, he shall not be punished: for he is his money” 
(Ex. xxi, 20, 21). 

Here a master may brutally beat his slave, and if 
that slave linger in the agonies of death for a day or 


two before dying, he shall not be punished, because 
the slave “is his money.” 

Nor is it the Jewish scriptures alone which sanc- 
tion slavery. The Christian secripturés are not less 
emphatic in their indorsement of it. 

“Let as many servants as are under the yoke 
count their own masters worthy of all honor” (1 
Tim. vi, 1). 

“ Exhort servants to be obedient unto their mas- 
ters” (Titus ii,.9). 

“Servants, be obedient to them that are your mas- 
ters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling ” 
(Eph. vi, 5). 

“ Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear; 
not only to the good and gentle, but also to the 
froward ” (1 Pet. ii, 18). 

- It may be urged that the term “servant” here re- 
fers to a hired servant. Not so; wherever the word 
“ servant ” occurs in the New Testament, it means 
slave in its worst sense. l 

The Fugitive Slave law, which made us a nation 
of kidnappers, derived its authority from the New 
Testament. Paul had established a precedent by re- 
turning a slave to his master. 

It was no easy task to convince the Bible mor- 
alist that slavery was wrong. When the French 
Revolutionists rejected the Bible, they abolished 
slavery in the colonies. When the church regained 
control of the government, the Bible came back, and 
with it slavery. When Clarkson’s bill for the aboli- 
tion of slavery was before Parliament, Lord Chancel- 
lor Thurlow characterized it as a “miserable and 
contemptible bill,” and “contrary to the word of 
God.” The most zealous defenders of slavery in this 
country were theologians. 

The Rev. E. D. Simons, professor in Macon Ool- 
lege, Ga., said: “ These extracts from holy writ un- 
equivocally. assert the right of property in slaves.” 

The Rev. R. Furman, D.D., of South Carolina, said: 
“ The right of holding slaves is clearly established in 
the holy scriptures, both by precept and «xample.” 

Rev. Thomas Witherspoon, of Alabama, said: “I 
draw my warrant from the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament to hold the slave in bondage.” . 

Said the Rev. Mr. Crawder, of Virginia: “Slavery 
is not only countenanced, permitted, and regulated 
by the Bible, but it was positively instituted by God 
himself.” 

You say that this is the testimony of interested 
parties, that the South was interested in perpetuating 
slavery. True, but where did your Northern theolo- 
gians stand ? 

Rev. Dr. Wilbur Fisk, president of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, thus wrote: “The New Testament enjoins 
obedience upon the slave as an obligation due to a 
present rightful authority.” 

Rev. Moses Stuart, of Andover, said: “The pre- 
cepts of the New Testament respecting the demeanor 
of slaves and their masters beyond all question recog- 
nize the existence of slavery.” 

Professor Hodge, of Princeton, said: “ The savior 
found it around him, the apostles met with it in Asia, 
Greece, and Italy. How did they treat it? Not by 
denunciation of slaveholding as necessarily sinful.” 

Said the Rev. Dr. Taylor, principal of the theolog- 
ical department of Yale College: “I have no doubt 
that if Jesus Christ were now on earth, he would, 
under certain circumstances, become a slaveholder.” 

Slavery flourished on this continent because the 
Bible taught that it was lawful and just. To oppose 
slavery was to oppose the plainest teachings of this 
book. The Abolition movement was an Infidel move- 
ment. The Emancipation Proclamation was a nulli- 
fication of “ God’s law.” The great Rebellion was a 
contest between Bible morality and natural morality. 
The latter triumphed, but the conflict filled half a 
million graves, brought grief to many million hearts, 
and covered the land with desolation. 

And this advocate of slavery is the idol Protestants 
worship; this is the book they wish to become the 
law of our land; this is the moral guide they wish to 
place in our public schools! In the name of those 
who died for the freedom of their fellow-men; in the 
name of those made childless, fatherless, and com- 
panionless by this cruel strife; in the name of those 
whose backs still bear the scars of the master’s lash; 
in the name of human liberty, I protest against this 
retrogressive movement! 

POLYGAMY. 

I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it sanctions polygamy. 

The Mosaic law provides that “if a man have two 
wives, one beloved, another hated,” he shall not ig- 
nore the legal rights of the hated wife’s children 
(Deut. xxi, 15-17). This statute recognizes both the 
existence and the validity of the institution. 

Another statute (Dent. xxv, 5) provides that if a 
man die, his surviving brother shall become the hus- 
band of his widow, and this regardless as to whether 
the brother be married or single. 

The first eighteen verses of the eighteenth chapter 
of Leviticus are devoted to what is- termed “ unlaw- 
ful marriages.” Here polygamy is recognized and 
regulated to the extent of prohibiting a man from 
marrying the sister of a living wife. 

But tnere is one atatute which places the validity 


of this institution, so far as the Bible is concerned, 
beyond all controversy. Deut. xxiii, 2, declares that 
no illegitimate child shall enter into the congrega- 
tion of the Lord, even up to the tenth generation. 
Now, polygamy was either Jawful or unlawful. If 
unlawful, then the children of polygamists were ille- 
gitimate children, and disqualified for the sanctuary. 
But the children of polygamists were not thus dis- 
qualified. The founders of the twelve tribes of Israel 
were all children of a polygamist. 

The most renowned Bible characters were polyga- 
mists. Abraham had two wives, and when he died 
the Lord said, “ Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept 
my charge, my commandments, my statutes, and my 
laws” (Gen. xxvi, 5). 

Jacob was a polygamist, and after he had secured 
four wives God blessed him and said, “Be fruitful 
and multiply ” (Gen. xxxv, 11). 

Gideon had “many wives” (Jud. viii, 30), and it 
was to him an angel came and said, “The Lord is 
with thee” (Jud. vi, 12). 

David had nearly a score of wives and concubines, 
and “David was a man after God’s own heart.” 
“David did right in the eyes of the Lord.” God 
himself said to.David, “I delivered thee out of the 
hands of Saul; and I gave thee thy master’s house 
and thy master’s wives ” (2 Sam. xii, 7, 8). 

“ And God gave Solomon wisdom and understand- 
ing exceeding much, and largeness of heart ”—suf- 
ficient to hold a thousand wives and concubines. 

It is true the primitive Christians did not generally 
adopt polygamy. And why? Because pagan Greece 
had taught them better. It was to her, and not to 
their scriptures, that they were indebted for the 
monogamic system of marriage. Neither did the 
Roman Catholic church sustain polygamy, but it did 
sustain a system: of concubinage which was certainly 
as bad. For centuries the keeping of concubines 
was almost universal among the Catholic clergy, one 
abbot keeping no less than seventy. 

The founders of the Protestant church, however, 
accepting the Bible as their guide, attaching to it a 
degree of authority which had never been attached 
to it before, were candid and consistent enough to 
admit the validity of the institution. Referring to 
this subject, Sir William Hamilton, a Christian and a 
Protestant, says: 

“As to polygamy in particular, which not only 
Luther, Melancthon, and Bucer, the three leaders of 
the German Reformation, speculatively adopted, but 
to which above a dozen distinguished divines among 
the reformers stood formally committed” (Discussions 
on Philosophy and Literature). 

Speaking of Luther and Melancthon, Hamilton 
Bays: 

T They had both promulgated opinions in favor of 
polygamy, to the extent of vindicating to the spirit- 
ual minister a right of private dispensation, and to 
the temporal magistrate the right of establishing the 
practice if he chose by public law ” (Ibid). 

In accordance with these views, John of Leydon, a 
zealous Protestant, established polygamy at Munster, 
and murdered, or drove from their homes, all who 
dared to oppose the odious custom. Other Protest- 
ants followed his example. 

On the 19th of December, 1539, at Wittenberg, 
Luther and Melancthon drew up the famous “ Con- 
silium,” authorizing the landgrave, Phillip of Hesse, 
to have a plurality of wives. This instrument bears 
the signatures of Martin Luther, Philip Melancthon, 
Martin Bucer, Dionysius Melander, John Lening, 
Antony Corvinus, Adam Kraft, Justus Winther, and 
Balthasar Raida, nine of the leading Protestant 
divines of Germany. 

It ts a well-known fact that Luther advised Henry 
VIII. to adopt polygamy in his case; but by divore- 
ing two wives, and murdering two more, the founder 
of the English church avoided it. 

The advocacy of polygamy by the chief reformers 
prevented Ferdinand I. from declaring for the 
Reformation. The German princes, too, generally 
opposed it; and this opposition, coupled with the 
fact that the most licentious sects espoused it, finally 
caused a reaction in favor of monogamy. 

Protestants, it ill becomes you to point the finger 
of scorn at the Mormons of Utah. Yet with charac- 
teristic consistency, you are demanding the suppres- 
sion of polygamy in the territories, while at the_ 
same time you are endeavoring to have the whole 
country accept as infallible authority, a book which 
sanctions the pernicious custom. Make the Bible 
the fundamental law of the land, as you demand, and 
polygamy will become, in theory at least, a national 
instead of a local institution. 

INTEMPERANCE, 

I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it fosters the evil of intemperance. 

While the sacred books of Buddhists and Moham- 
medans, by forbidding the use of intoxicating drinks, 
have contributed to make drunkenness among these 
people disreputable and rare, the Bible, by encour- 
aging their use, has made intemperance in Christian 
countries frightfully prevalent, and almost respectable. 

“Thou shalt bestow that money for whatsoever 
thy soul lusteth after, for oxen, or for sheep, or for 
wine, or for strong drink” (Deut. xiv, 26). 

( Continued on page 682. ) 
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Another Missionary Pamphlet. 

The interview with Col. Ingersoll published in this 
issue has been added to and put in pamphlet form, 
selling for five cents. Something over a million of 
these tracts ought to be circulated in this country. 


Send for a dollar’s worth. 
— 


Ecuador and the Pope. 

News from Rome tells of the arrival there of a 
diplomat from Ecuador, charged with the mission of 
inducing his holiness to relinquish the tithes for the 
support of the church now drawn from the revenues 
of that country. 

Previous to the year 1600, Ecuador became thor- 
oughly Romanized in its religion through its con- 
quest by the Spaniards. In no country on the earth 
do priests and Jesuits hav things more their own 
way. The oath of a heretical Protestant has no 
weight, and is not received. It was considered a 
remarkable concession and exercise of tolerance when 
a few years ago Protestants were allowed to hold a 
burial ground of their own. 

The revenue of the country is only some few mill- 
ions of dollars per year, so large a percentage of 
which annually goes to Rome that the publie debt is 
increasing frightfully, and the government is all but 
bankrupt. The result of all this extreme piety—sen- 
timental and practical—is that not a railroad or tel- 
egraph existed in the country up to the year 1873, 
and the only college of mathematics at Quito, estab- 
lished very recently, was founded and is officered en- 
tirely by Europeans. 

Ecuador is an uncommon illustration of the truth 
of the’ Infidel saying, The more piety the less prog- 
ress. 


oo 


Wise League Officers. 


Although Mr. Watts had written to Mr. Chainey 
that a public comparison of differences would afford 
him (Mr. Watts) great pleasure, he now writes to us 
to say that having seen a copy of Mr. Putnam’s let- 
ter to Mr. Chainey, which appears in another column, 
he thoroughly agrees with its main points and con- 
siders that such a debate as Mr. Chainey proposes, 
and to take place as suggested, would be unpro- 
ductiv of any practical results. Mr. Watts urges 
that there is nothing in Spiritualism, if held apart 
from dogmatism, that prevents a believer therein 
from doing good Secular work. Secularism is suf- 
ficiently comprehensiv in its nature to include within 
its fold all who labor to improve humanity, whatever 
their speculativ views may be, provided those views 
do not limit useful actions on earth; and this Secu- 
larism is sufficiently just and noble in its influence, 
not to inspire any antagonism between its adherents 
and those who think differently. Mr. Watts is par- 
ticularly desirous that it shall be understood that he 
is always ready and willing to debate the relativ 
merits of Secularism and Christianity, leaving the 
truth, or otherwise, of Spiritualism to be decided by 
individuals according to the evidence, or lack of it, 
at their command. 

The belief in “spiritual manifestations” is pecu- 
liarly a question of personal feeling, and no amount 
of debate on the platform would demonstrate to 
general opponents the reality of the individual ex- 
periences in private circles. Our great obstacle, re- 
marks Mr. Watts, in the great work of human re- 
demption is orthodoxy, and to lessen its evils is one 
of the principal objects of Secular advocacy, and who- 
ever ĉan labor for that purpose should be united 
thereon, however much they may differ either upon 
Materialism, Spiritualism, or any other ism. 


We think the decision arrived at is a wise one. 
As officers of the League, Messrs. Watts and Put- 
nam expect to do League work, and it assuredly is 
not one of the objects of the League to either estab- 
lish the rationality of Materialism, or- the truth of 


Spiritualism. No good end could be achieved in ar- 


raying the two philosophical sects against each other. 
In this country they are natural allies in resisting 
the church. In California the Spiritualists—who are 
Liberals as well—were foremost in demanding a sec- 
ularization of the new constitution. In Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York the Liberals—many of them 
Spiritualists, too—labored hard to defeat bills un- 
constitutionally discriminating against Spiritualists. 
In this state, as we happen to know, the medical bill 
that bore particularly hard upon Spiritualist healers 
was defeated by a Materialist. 

It would, therefore, be the hight of foolishness to 
raise within the League, by false issues, antagonisms 


which do not really exist. 
aa 


A Symbol of the Lowest of Things. 

Last Sunday Mr. Beecher paid his occasional poetic 
tribute to Christ. One of the things he said was 
that 

“ He [Christ] changed the cross from the lowest of things 
to one that is higher now than the sword or the pen.” 

How many Christians, when they look upon the 
cross as “the morning kisses it upon the cathedral 
spire,” know the origin of the symbol? How many 
of the refined ladies from whose necks depends the 
golden ornament realize that it symbolizes the “ low- 
est of things?” Very few, we will wager, or the pri- 
apic emblem would soon disappear from decent so- 
ciety. Mr. Beecher’s Jesus—an ideal character, and 
not the New Testament tramp of Palestine—cannot 
alter the character of the cross. It was useful in 
crucifixion; and its form made it valuable as a stake 
at which to burn heretics; it is convenient as a sword 
hilt; but no idealization of a victim of its use can 
make it aught but a relic of barbaric worship of the 
most disgusting kind. 


or i 
Two Papers. 

We cannot help contrasting the whole-hearted 
support of the League given by the Banner of Light— 
printed in another column—with the factious oppo- 
sition of the Index to the same organization. 

The Index was once the “organ” of the League; 
but since the Congress at which its editor was de- 
feated in his efforts to be president, the paper has been 
the League’s enemy. This attitude cannot be solely 
the result of the “repeal” policy, for Mr. Abbot and 
Mr. Underwood left the League before the repeal 
resolution was passed, and refuse to return now that 
the resolution is dropped. The reasons must, there- 
fore, be mainly personal. It is evident that self-love 
is stronger than interest in Liberalism. 

The Banner of Light, on the other hand, has never 
been identified with the League. It is the represen- 
tativ Spiritualist journal of the country, and could 
not be looked to to go outside its own field. Its do- 
ing so proves that Spiritualism is more closely allied 
to Liberalism than is Free Religion, and that its 
leaders are keen enough to see true principles and 
honest and courageous enough to defend them. No 
personal feeling prevents co-operation in strong and 
good work for liberty. 

How opposit the course of the two journals ! 


The Struggle in Belgium for Secular Education. 

The high-handed course pursued by the clericals 
upon their accession of power in the law-making 
branch of the government of Belgium has been re- 
buked by the people of eighteen towns which held 
municipal elections last Sunday. In only afew places 
were the Catholic candidates elected. 

This result is construed as a popular disapproval of 
the passage of the Education bill which establishes 
parochial schools in place of secular schools in those 
towns when the Liberals are ina minority. A people 
living in a country in which Catholic schools hav been 
thoroughly tested and found deplorably wanting in 
everything conduciy to a real education, are not to 
be blamed for hissing a king who fastens such insti- 
tutions upon them, and the matter for surprise would 
hav been their not condemning the bill. 

Though still in power in the nation, the clericals 
will be rendered cautious by this victory for Liberal- 
ism, and may be disposed to retreat from their arro- 
gant endeavor to force the state to pay for the con- 
version of Liberal children into Catholic ignoramuses, 


Editorial Notes. 


Tux Methodists of California are becoming anxious about 
the public schools. At the conference held recently at Pacific 
Grove, a resolution containing the following was passed: 

‘The education of the state is almost wholly secular: No 
Bible, prayer, or other religious teaching in the state schools. 
When this influence is exerted upon the young men and 
women of the land, what will be the effects on their character, 
in its relation to their church interests? Itis the plain duty 
of the church to provide for the education of her own children. 
How are theology and the Bible treated in the public school ? 
Bowed politely out. We must therefore educate them.” 

What would the Methodiet brethren hav? asks the San 
Franciscan. What sort of theology would they like to see 
taught in the public schools? When the Presbyterian, Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Catholic, Baptist, and Methodist churches 
succeed in making their creeds agree, it will be time enough 
for them to complain because the state refuses to turn the 
public schools into pits, wherein theologians may bark and 
bite and fill the air with endless and useless controversy. 


Tue Lord is to be called into the canvass by St. John’s 
party through the observance of a day of prayer and self- 
abasement. The following proclamation has been issued: 


“ PROHIBITION HEADQUARTERS, CHICAGO, Oct. 7, 1884. 

“ To the People of the United States: f 

“ In view of the misery and crime resulting from alcoholism, 
and of the guilt fastened upon the people by governments— 
municipal, state, and national—by permitting and even licens- 
ing the traffic in poison drinks, the Executiv Committee of the 
Prohibition party call upon the people of this country to ob- 
serve Wednesday, Oct. 29th, as a day of fasting, humiliation, 
and confession; and in view of the fact that many all over the 
land are aroused and realize the enormity of the liquor crime, 
and are willing to be at cost and pains to put it away, we call 
upon all Christian believers to unite in prayer to Almighty 
God that his aid may be given to measures which will result 
in the speedy putting away of this guilt, and the suppression 
of the traffic in alcoholic drinks. |. Jonn B. Frnou, Ch’n.” 

In a speech in Brooklyn the other day, St. John said that 
he was proud that he stood on the only political platform that 
recognizes the existence of a God. 


Mr. Cuartzes Warts seems to be having a busy time of it in 
Canada, where Liberalism is evidently undergoing an extensiv 
revival. Not only in Toronto is this activity manifested, but in 
various cities throughout the dominion which Mr. Watts has 
visited. He is engaged to lecture every night until he starts 
for New York next month. Judging from reports to hand, our 
first vice-president had some stormy debating last week when 
he encountered a Methodist and also a Baptist minister, who 
appear to hav been more forcible than polite in their advocacy. 
The Hamilton Spectator givs a two column account of some 
very severe cross-firing between a minister and Mr. Watts 
after his lecture there; and in Dunnville, the conflict with the 
“ servant of the Lord ” was even more severe. We congratulate 
Mr. Watts upon the result of his pitched battles. Such work 
as this was required and its justification is shown in the large _ 
audiences which assemble, and the various new societies that 
hav been formed. The press is by no means hostil to Mr. 
Watts’s mode of advocacy; neither are all his opponents 
strangers to fairness and gentlemanly behavior, as the follow- 
ing notice from the Ontario Reformer in reference to his recent 
lecture at Oshawa will show: 

“The lecture was certainly an able one, as was to be ex- 
pected from Mr, Watts, one of the most able advocates of Sec- 
ularism living. The speaker occupied about an hour. His 
closing was remarkable for its eloquence and elocutionary 
power. Discussion was then invited. The Rev. Mr. Shorey 
was called for by the audience. That gentleman arose, and in 
a most courteous and forcible manner, expressed his dissent 
from the speaker's views, putting some very strong and incisiv 
questions. These the speaker answered with ability and fair- 
ness. The candor and courtesy of both gentlemen, their 
marked deference to other views, and the wide variance be- 
tween them, made the debate interesting.” 


Our correspondents hav had a good deal to say about poli- 
tics, but we hav held our peace for the very good reason that 
we saw nothing to be gained in any probable event for Liberal- 
ism. Ordinary party politics we hope we are miles above. 
We hav tried in various ways to worm something out of the 
three most talked about candidates, but they all seem equally 
afraid of the Infidels, and will take no notice whatever of the 
Liberal vote. But here is a new suggestion a friend makes in 
a private letter. The writer is a man eminent in Freethought 
and familiar with politics in its practial details. Two 
days after the Ohio election he writes: ‘‘ Yesterday the Repub- 
licans were claiming 32,000 on Ohio. To-day it seems to be 
but 12,000. The official count will be less. The Prohibition 
and Greenback vote as far as returned shows that it will reach 
over 15,000, so that the Republicans will hav a plurality, not 
majority. I think it would be well for you to call attention to 
the fact that Ohio is so close; the fight in the states of New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Michigan, and Wisconsin, may 
be determined by the votes of the Liberals; and that they 
should combine their votes as far as possible for state officers 
and members of the legislatures for candidates in favor of Sec- 
ularism, and withhold their votes from every candidate, state 
and national, who is not committed to Secularism in govern- 
mental affairs. The average politician is a coward, and a few 
determined men can bring them to terms by showing a bold 
front. I would bolt every candidate who panders to the Catho- 
lic or Protestant churches for votes, and wears on his coat 
sleeve a clerical certificate of character as a devoted church- 
man. We cannot win by moral suasion alone. The value of 
ballots is shown by the large fund used to buy them. Were I 
in New York or New Jersey I think I should vote for Butler; 
not because I love the man, but because the People’s party is 
the only party in most of the Southern states which makes a 
bold fight for a free ballot and honest count, and the bulk of 
the Likerals are with itin the South. The white Republicans 
take few risks, and the colored vote is ruled by the ministry.” 
While we are upon the subject of politics, we will call the at- 
tention of the parties to one factor they hav overlooked in 
seeking reasons ,for the recent vote of Ohio, and why Gov, 
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Hoadly was elected and not the late Democratic candidate for 
secretary of state. The reasons are two in number, The first 
is that the Republicans were responsible for the tyrannical 
Russell bill taxing mediums $300 year. The Spiritualists in 
a body repudiated the party on this account, and they were 
helped by the Liberals who also had another reason, namely, 
the denunciation of Gov. Hoadly for his Infidelity by the re- 
ligious Republican press. These two issues being out of the 
canvass this fall—the Russell bill being repealed and Gov. 
Hoadly in office—the Republicans secured a plurality. Had 
the Democrats had sufficient courage to hay caught the Liberal 
vote, the result might hav been different. When we reflect 
upon the apathy manifested toward the Liberal cause by the 
politicians, we feel like using Mr. Vanderbilt’s famous phrase, 
substituting politics for people, and vowing to help defeat the 

` whole crowd. The discouragement to such a course is that 
the vote that defeats one party lifts into power another in 
every way as bad. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times has been touring in 
the poverty-stricken districts of Ireland this summer. The 
following remarks are part of his summing up of the Irish sit- 
uation: ‘‘ But I see, as everyone must see, that any number of 
priests are living, even in the poorer districts, with every com- 
fort about them; and, the laborer being no doubt worthy of 
his hire, I feel it invidious to criticise that state of things. And 
I know that many of those priests are indefatigable in their 
labors of charity and mercy, and that in the worst and hardest 
times, when there was no one else within call, they hav stood 
between their flocks and oppression or starvation. But I see, 
too, that the country is covered with substantial écclesiastical 
edifices of all kinds, that sometimes are actually magnificent. 
The parish churches are generally good, and often showy; 

- the convents and schools are commodious and architecturally 
imposing; while not a few of the cathedrals, though one may 
take exception to the style and the taste, are of grand propor- 
tions, and must hav been extremely costly. The church rev- 
enues, which apparently must be swelling year after year, are 
drawn from a steadily dwindling population, and chiefly out 
of the pockets of poor farmers, of poorer peasants, and petty 
shopkeepers. It would seem as if while the rents of the land- 
lords were being reduced the dues of the priests and bishops 
were being proportionately augmented.” 


Two Presbyterian Chinese women were recently imported 
by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions to act as teach- 
ers in the home mission at San Francisco. Upon arriving ‘it 
was found that they had not the proper certificate required by 
law, were not permitted to land, and were ordered by the 
treasury department to return China. The Christian Chi- 
nee are thus excluded by a law intended to reach the pagan 
Chinese—a law indorsed by tha t good churchman, James G. 
Blaine, who has recently subscribed $2,500 for a new Presby- 
terian church in Washington, The church considers it a great 
hardship that its contract labor is not admitted. It will con- 
sider it a greater hardship when China enacts a law prohibit- 
ing the entrance into its domains of any persons employed by 
corporations or persons on contract to work or preach—a law 
which would be perfectly justified by the anti-Chinese law and 
policy indorsed by Mr. Blaine. 


Proressorn RAGSDALE, proctor of the Texas State University, 
has received a communication from one Parson Hamblin, of 
Bell county, that state, asking how many of the faculty claim 
to be religious, and how many are Infidels and Spiritualists, 
and hinting that there is reason for investigating the religious 
status of the faculty at Bryan also. Bell county, it will be 

‘geen, is getting ambitious. For several years it ‘bas been 
known as the most bigoted portion of Texas, and it was within 
its sacred precincts that a Freethinker was flogged with hickory 
rods for his disbelief in the efficacy of the crucifixion. Not 
content with sanctifying their own bailiwick, the parsons are 
endeavoring to extend their authority over the whole state, 
especially to its educational institutions. Parson Hamblin 
should recollect the fate of Casar, and be warned in time. 


New Zmauanp has just held a general election, and two of 
the contests are of interest to Freethinkers. At Wanganui, 
Mr, J. Ballance, the editor of the Freethought Review, and vice- 
president of the New Zealand Freethonght Union, was a can- 
didate, and, although the cry of “Atheist” was persistently 
raised against him, he had nearly 200 votes more than the 
two other candidates put together. In the other contest the 
member in the last Parliament, M. W. Green, famous for his 
championship of Christianity, was opposed by Robert Stout, 
president of the same Freethought Union. In this struggle 
every effort was made by Green and his partisans to raise the 
odium theologicum, but without much success. The whole of 
the Dunedin papers attacked Mr. Stout with more or less 
acerbity, but on the election day he polled 755 votes to his 
antagonist’s 555. He is now Premier and Attorney-General of 
New Zealand, being the first outspoken Freethinker who has 
ever occupied the position of Prime Minister in a province of 
the British empire.’ In Sydney, N. S. W., the museum, pub- 
lic library, picture gallery, and school of arts are open on Sun- 
days, excellent music is provided Sunday afternoons in a pop- 
ular resort, and the theaters in the evenings are patronized by 
thousands. All this liberty is the result of the strenuous labor 
of the Freethinkers of the city, who hav never relaxed their 
efforts since, several years ago, Lorando Jones was sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment and to pay a fine of £100 for blas- 
phemy. Six theaters and halls were used on a recent Sunday 
evening for Freethought gatherings and lectures. In Mel- 
bourne the people hav none of these privileges, the city being 
ruled by bigoted churchmen, who close all places of entertain- 
ment, Joseph Symes, an English Freethinker, has just started 
a paper in this latter place called the Liberator, and through 
its columns and by his Atheistic lectures is shaking the ortho- 
doxy of the city at a rapid rate. In Auckland an unrepealed 
act dating from the time of George III. prohibits the collection 
of a fee on Sundays for admission to a public place, and the 


police hay turned this old blunderbus against the Auckland 
Rationalistic Association, which thought it best not to contest 
the matter in the courts, preferring to rely on voluntary con- 
tributions for money to pay expenses. At Newcastle, N. S. W., 
the Freethinkers are building a hall, some seven hundred 
shares in the structure being already subscribed. The ground 
is held on a ten-years’ lease, with privilege of purchase for 
£357. The Second Australasian Conference of Freethinkers 
was held in Sydney during the last days of September and 
first of October. Delegates from nearly all the colonies were 
in attendance, the proceedings terminating with a grand ball. 
The Australian Assembly has just passed an act abolishing 
judicial oaths. Gerald Massey, the distinguished poet and 
lecturer, is visiting Australia, and lecturing to large audiences. 


Tue total nativ population in British India in 1881 was 
201,699,343. The nativ Christians numbered 758,937. This 
included the Eurasians, who were brought up as Christians, or 
were nativ infants adopted by missionaries in time of famin. 
The Romanists hav had missions in India for over three cen- 
turies, and their converts number 600,000 native and Eura- 
sians. This leaves 150,000 nativ Christians and Eurasians to 
represent the work of a century in British India. 


Tue names of ‘‘ God,” “ Jesus,” ‘ Christ,” ‘ prayer,” ‘ cre- 
ation,” etc., no longer cumber the text-books of the public 
schools of France, confusing the children and leading to error 
in belief and teaching. In a ‘Grammar for Children,” such 
examples as ‘God is the creator of the world,” “Cain slew 
his brother Abel,” “ Abraham was the father of the Hebrews,” 
« Adam is the father of all nations,” hav been eliminated, and 
sentences conveying some information substituted. 


Tue anti-death league will rebel against the inevitable by 
holding an annual convention in ‘“‘Science Hall,” 820 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Sunday and Monday, Oc’. 26th and 27th, 
three sessions daily. Several speakers are expected to defy 
the king of terrors, conspicuous among whom is E. H. Hey- 
wood. This is the seventh time the league has met, but Mr. 
Heywood does not say how effectiv the former protests hav 
been. 


A svarE camp-meeting of Liberals and Spiritualists, Dr. 
J. L. York writes under date of the 8th, has been held at Long 
Branch, Alameda Co., Cal., with a large attendance. One of 
the objects of the gathering was to organize a permanent state 
association of Liberals and Spiritualists. 


Proressor Sayce is alleged to hav deciphered an Assyrian 
tablet which describes a transit of Venus which took place in 
the year 1600 s.c. Science does not owe everything to Christ, 
as claimed by the church. 


Tue president of the Social Science Congress of England at 
its recent meeting stated that one out of every five deaths in 
London occurred either in workhouses or hospitals. 


Tae convict camp at Lockett’s, in Georgia, under the con- 
trol of Christian contractors, hasa hard name. Since Feb. 1st, 
20 out of 150 convicts there hav died. 


Cox. INGERSOLL has delivered sixty-four lectures within the 
last three months. He was warmly received by the people 
everywhere. - 


A Sr. Jonn elector in Nebraska, an earnest Sunday-school 
worker, has left home to join the Christian band of John C. Eno. 


Danin asi 


Canadian News. 

A crowded audience assembled in Albert Hall, last night, to 
hear Charles Watts discourse on Religious Fanaticism. He 
applauded some of Christ’s teachings, but condemned his 
fanaticism and religious intolerance; such as forbidding the 
young man to bury his father—*‘ Let the dead bury their dead; 
follow thou me ”—a most inhuman command. Again, where 
he orders them to ‘‘ leave father and mother” and follow him, 
and many other sayings of Christ equally barbarous. St. Paul 
was as bad as Christ in preaching fanaticism and religious in- 
tolerance. ‘‘Who so preacheth any other gospel than that I 
teach, let him be accursed,” a most savage speech, and only 
one of many equally ferocious utterances of St. Paul. Such 
abominable authoritativ utterances bore their legitimate fruit 
in bloody perscutions, both by Catholics and Protestants. 
Science has civilized Christianity by degrees; knowledge and 
reason hay shed their benign influence over the savage teach- 
ings of Christ and St. Paul. 


The Toronto Secular Society hav established classes for 
elocution and dramatic performances on Tuesdays; dancing 
on Wednesdays; music on Fridays; science, chemistry, phy- 
sics, biology, physiology, etc., etc., on Saturdays; debating, 
essays, etc., on Sundays in the morning at eleven o’clock, and 
a public meeting in the evening at seven o'clock. All the 
other classes meet at eight o’clock in the evening. 


Charles Watts has established and organized Secular societies 
at Oshawa, Lindsay, Simcoe, Hamilton, and other towns and 
cities. All of them are affiliated with the general central 
body, “‘ The National Secularist Society of Canada.” 

Those Infidel books: W. B. Cooke, bookseller on Young 
street, Toronto, has just received a letter from Customs Com- 
missioner Johnson, at Ottawa, containing the following sen- 
tence on the books (Paine and Voltaire’s works) seized two or 
three years ago: ‘‘That books seized be destroyed.” Mr. 
Cooke has written to the minister of Customs, asking when 
this last outrage on Canadian liberty will be put in effect, so 
that he may attend. He also tells him he that will not stop 
the circulation of the books, as he (Cooke) will reprint them 
right away, and thereby assist the N. P. in encouraging nativ 
production. 


The Toronto Secular Society held a general reception on 
Wednesday evening last. The entertainment consisted of a 


vocal and instrumental concert, recitations, etc. Between each 
piece of music, any strangers present were invited to ask 
questions of Mr. Watts as to the aims and objects of Secularism, 
or to further explain any remarks he may hav made in his 
lectures. The general public are invited—admission free— 
and members are asked to bring their friends and acquaint- 
ances who are not at present members. The hall was filled, 
and a very interesting meeting took place, some of the per- 
formers, vocal, instrumental, and elocutionary, displaying 
great taste, culture, and proficiency. 


In his lecture Oct. 10th, Mr. Watts said that nothing was so 
detrimental to progress as mental stagnation, and he consid- 
ered that the erroneous views entertained by many in reference 
to secular philosophy was attributable principally to people 
putting their thinking out to be done for them. Secularism 
was misrepresented not so much from intention as from the 
traditions of misrepresentations handed down. New truths 
were always shunned apart from their alleged defects, and 
modern science was dreaded, avoided, and opposed when it 
was ushered into the world by those who had never examined 
it. It was the same with the uprising of the Christian church. 
New ideas were shunned first, because old customs are mixed 
up with our government, and hence difficult to eradicate; sec- 
ond, doctrins were accepted in infancy and grew up with the 
individual; and third, old ideas were bound up with our in- 
terests; for to acknowledge oneself a Freethinker was to be 
exposed as a target for the puny bigots who sometimes can and 
do deprive the honest doubter of bread for expressing himself. 
The speaker denied that Secularism was a mere system of ne- 
gation, it being negativ only to error, but positiv to truth. The 
Catholic was a negationist to Protestantism, and Protestants 
were negationists to Catholicism. The Secularist’s cardinal 
idea was that supreme attention should be given to this life 
and its duties, as the present existence was a fact beyond 
dispute, and all hay missions to perform with dignity 
to themselvs and usefulness to the community. If 
there was to be another life we knew nothing of it, and he 
said with Col. Ingersoll, ‘One world at a time.” While we 
were wasting time in preparing fur a mythical existence, we 
sometimes neglected to fulfil our duties to society. Prayers 
never removed the cholera, as was seen by the present condi- 
tion of pest-ridden Italy, where prayer had taken the place of 
sanitary duties. If you want anything done, you must work. 
Hence Secularists believed human minds and human reason 
could not believe in an infallible God who wrote an infallible 
book which is constantly being improved upon as human rea- 
son advances, and the nightmare of theology thrust aside by 
the training of the intellect. For the text, “Take no thought 
of this life,” etc., he would substitute, “ Man, know thyself.” 
In the domestic circle he did not believe in the ‘‘lords of cre- 
ation,” or +“ Wives, besubject unto your husbands.” The garb 
of sanctity covered a multitude of sins, and hypocrisy was the 
greatest curse of the day. : 


On Sunday morning last a debate came off on Max Nordau’s 
book, ‘‘ The Lies of Civilization,” the members, each in turn, 
reviewing some of the positions taken by the author, and 
pointing out where his strength lay in some cases, and in oth- 
ers where he displayed weakness in dealing with his subject. 
They all agreed that the book is a vigorous and honest appeal 
in the interest of the many—that is, the producers, as against 
the oppressions of the privileged classes and the injustice in- 
flicted by the monopolists. His style is fresh and striking, 
and many things which hav often been said before when reit- 
erated by him wear an aspect of newness and freshness. 


At Hamilton, Happy Tommy Stout, of the Salvation Army, 
had an encounter with Charles Watts. The lecturer had read 
a letter purporting to hav been written by Tommy, and the 
latter denied any share of the authorship. The Rev. Mr. Par- 
sons asked Mr. Watts several questions, which the lecturer 
answered with his usual lightning quickness, volubility, happy 
knack of laying down his position, and undermining that of 
his opponent, and al] the time displaying his own comprehen- 
siv mastery of his subject. The lecturein the city of Hamilton 
was a most successful affair, and Mr. Watts established a 
strong and flourishing Secular society there in what is called 
“the Ambitious City.” 

At a meeting of the city of London city council on Monday 
evening, an application was handed in from Mr. Charles 
Watts, of Toronto, asking if the City Hall could be obtained at 
a future date for lecturing purposes. Alderman Stringer said, 
“ We want it distinctly understood that this City Hall cannot 
be let to Infidels.” The matter was referred to the select com- 
mittee. Mr. Charles Watts is making an extensiv tour of the» 
towns and cities of Ontario, and during his visit to the city of 
London the above incident occurred. 


This has been a busy week with Mr. Watts, he has lectured 
nearly every night of the weck at a different town or city each 
night. At his third visit and third lecture at the city of 
Hamilton this week, he met (as it is his delight to meet) oppo- 
sition from a clergyman; they kept at it hot until late at night. 
He rained forth his blows on all sides as thick as hail and with 
telling effect. He beat a sort of ‘‘devil’s tattoo” on the ar- 
mor of his opponent. The clergy of Canada are getting a 
rattling shake-up. ‘‘Great was the shaking up in the valley 
of dry bones.” 


On Tuesday Mr. Watts lectured at Welland to a large audi- 
ence. On Wednesday at Dunnville he met with fierce oppo- 
sition from the clergy. One reverend gentleman assumed the 
role of the proverbial mad bull, enraged at the redrag. He 
made a savage onslaught on the apostle of Secularism. 
“ Blood, blood, Iago! I will hav blood ! on, on, he madly 
rushed, thirsting for Agnostic gore. ‘‘Giv me another horse ! 
Bind up my wounds!” Ha, ha! now, I hav thee! Die! die! 
thou advocate of spontaneous generation and protoplasmic 
germs ! R. B. BUTLAND. 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 18, 1884. 
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(Continued from page 679. ) 

“Give strong drink unto him that is ready to 
perish, and wine unto those that be of heavy hearts. 
Let him drink and forget his poverty, and remember 
his misery no more” (Prov. xxxi, 6, 7). 

“Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for 

- thy stomach’s sake” (1 Tim. v, 23). 

“Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink 
thy wine with a merry heart; for God now accepteth 
thy works ” (Ecles. ix, 7). 

“They shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine 
thereof” (Amos ix, 14). 

“Wine that maketh glad the heart of man ” (Ps. 
civ, 15). 

“Wine which cheereth God and man” (Jud. ix, 13). 

“ Destroy it not, for a blessing it is.” 

Will that wing of the Prohibition army which has 
adopted the Bible as its text-book on temperance, in- 
scribe the above texts upon its banner ? 

Jehovah is represented as being particularly fond 
of strong drink. . 

“Tn the holy place shalt thou cause the strong 
wine to be poured unto the Lord for a drink offer- 
ing” (Num: xxviii, 7). 

One of the most direful calamities was a wine 
famine. 

“Awake ye drunkards, and weep; and howl, all ye 
drinkers of wine, because of the new wine; for it is 
cut off from your mouth. . The drink offering 
is cut off from the house of the Lord; the priests, the 
Lord’s ministers, mourn. Gird yourselves and 
lament, ye priests; howl, ye ministers of the altar; 
come, lie all night in sackcloth, ye ministers of my 
God; for the drink offering is withholden 
from the house of your God” (Joel, i, 5, 9, 13). 

God’s peculiar favorites had a weakness for wine. 
‘When he drowned the world’s inhabitants, he saved 
Noah, knowing that as soon as the waters subsided, 
he would plant a vineyard, make wine, and become 
intoxicated. When Sodom was destroyed, the only 
righteousman he found was drunken Lot. When 
David made his celebrated feast in honor of the 
Lord, he gave to every man and woman a flagon of 
wine. He kept some for himself, and so merry did 
his heart become, that he “ danced’ before the Lord 
with all his might.” 

Thus joyously sings Solomon: “I have drunk my 
wine with my milk [milk punch]; eat, O friends, 
drink, yea, drink abundantly.” In the morning he 
sings another song: “Open to me, . . . my 
love, for my head is filled with dew.” How 
many a wayward fellow, like Solomon, has risen from 
the gutter, sorrowfully wended his way home, and 
serenaded his sleeping spouse with that same melody! 

God commanded Jeremiah to tempt with wine 
those who abstained from its use: 

“Go unto the house of the Rechabites, and speak 
with them, and bring them into the house of the Lord, 
into one of the chambers, and give them wine to 
drink” (Jer. xxxv, 2). 

Christ spoke as follows: 

“ John the Baptist came neither eating bread nor 
drinking wine. . The Son of Man is come 
eating and drinking; and ye say, Behold a gluttonous 
man, and a winebibber ” (Luke vii, 33, 34). 

This censure was evidently not unmerited. The 
first act in Christ’s ministerial career was to manu- 
facture three barrels of wine for a wedding feast; his 
last recorded act was a benediction upon the wine 
cup. 

Theology being no longer in demand, the Protest- 
ant clergy, contrary to the teachings of the Bible and 
the traditions of the church, now find it popular and 
profitable to espouse the cause of temperance. But 
in championing one rational virtue they employ two 
Christian vices, hypocrisy and intolerance. The most 
‘inconsistent, the most uncharitable opponents of the 
liquor traffic to-day, are these fresh converts, who pro- 
fess to be doing their master’s will, and who claim 
that his word is the advocate of total abstinence and 
prohibitory laws. With fierce invective they declaim 
against the old god Bacchus, yet every anathema 
they hurl at him will apply with equal justice to 
their God and Christ. 
POVERTY AND VAGRANCY. 

I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it encourages poverty and vagrancy. 

Jesus Christ was the panegyrist of poverty and the 
promoter of vagrancy: 

“ Blessed be ye poor” (Luke vi, 20). 

“ But woe unto you that are rich” (Luke vi, 24). 

“A rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom 
of heaven” (Matt. xix, 23). 

“Tt is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle tuan for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God” (Mark x, 25). 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth ” 
(Matt. vi, 19). 

When the judicious use of wealth is promotion of 
human happiness, and when poverty is the source of 
so much misery and crime, such teachings are not 
only false, but pernicious. 

“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink; nor yet for ycur body what 
yeshall put on. Behold the fowls of the air: 
jor they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather 


into barns. . . . And why take ye thought for 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin. . . . 
Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we 
eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall 
we be clothed? . . The morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof” (Matt. vi, 25-34). 

To-day our land is infested with an army of tramps. 
Their skirmishers are deployed along every highway; 
their points of attack are the kitchen and the hay- 
mow; their text-book on military science is the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. “They sow not, neither do they 
reap.” ‘ They toil not, neither do they spin.” They 
beg and steal. These are Christ’s followers—the 
truest followers he has on earth to-day. 

In the streets of our cities we see men clad in rags, 
idle, and drunken, and penniless. We see them ar- 
rested for vagrancy, thrust into prison, or made to 
labor for their bread. These are Christ’s martyrs. 

Poor tramp and vagrant! How you are “ perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake!” Men despise you; 
the farmer drives you from his door; the social econ- 
omist racks his brains to devise a plan for your sup- 
pression; state governments legislate against you; 
everywhere you are treated as an outcast—and all 
because, taking the Bible for your guide, you en- 
deavor faithfully to conform to its teachings. 


IGNORANCE AND IDIOCY. 


I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, because it condemns the use of reason and 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

For partaking of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge, our parents were banished from Paradise; for 
obeying the dictates of reason, we are consigned to 
heli. 

Education, physical, moral, and intellectual,{is dis- 
couraged. ` 

BODILY EXERCISE PROFITETH LITTLE.— Paul. 

BE NOT RIGHTEOUS ovERMUCH.—Solomon. 

NEITHER MAKE THYSELF OVER wiseE.—Jbid. 

Choice mottoes, the above, to hang up on the'walls 
of the school-room ! 

“ Beware lest any man spoil you through philoso- 
phy ” (Col. ii, 8). 

“Knowledge puffeth up” (1 Cor. viii, 1). 

“Thy wisdom and thy knowledge it hath per- 
verted thee” (Ise. xlvii, 10). 

“T gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know 
madness and folly; I perceived that this also is vexa- 
tion of spirit. For in much wisdom is much grief; 
and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow” 
(Ecles. i, 17, 18). 

The Bible, and the religion emanating from it, are 
the fruitful parents of idiocy. They demand a sacra- 
fice of the very attribute which exalts the man of 
sense above the idiot; they bid him pluck out the 
eyes of Reason, and in their place insert the sightless 
balls of Faith. 

“ Reason should be destroyed in all Christians,” says 
Luther (L. Ungedr. Pred. Bru., p. 106). 

“One destitute of reason,” is a phrase employed by 
Webster to define the word “ fool.” 

“We are fools for Christ’s sake,” exclaims Paul 
(1 Cor. iv, 10). 

OBSCENITY. 

I refuse to accept the Bible as an infallible moral 
guide, and protest against its being placed in the 
hands of the young, because its pages are defiled 
with obscenity. 

Aside from thousands of coarse and vulgar expres- 
sions contained in it, there are at least a hundred 
passages so obscene that their appearance in any 
other book would exclude that book from the mails, 
and send its publisher to prison. There are entire 
chapters, such as the thirty-eighth chapter of Genesis, 
that reek with obscenity from beginning to end. 

In proof of the charge of obscenity, I refer you to 
the following: Isaiah xxxvi, 12; Ezek. iv, 12-15; Gen. 
xix, 30-36; xxx, 1-16; xxxviii; 2 Kings xviii, 27; 
Lev. xv, 16-33; Job xl, 16, 17; 1 Kings xiv, 10; 
Isaiah iii, 17. 

That portions of the Bible are obscene, and unfit 
to be read, is admitted even by Christians. Noah 
Webster, a Protestant, edited an expurgated edition 
of the Bible. In vindication of his work, he says: 

“Many passages are expressed in language which 
decency forbids to be repeated in families and in 
the pulpit.” 

The Rev. Father Maguire, Catholic, in his debate 
with the Rev. Mr. Greg, at Dublin, gave utterance 
to the following: 

“I beg of you not to continue such a practice; it 
is disreputable. I will ask Mr. Greg a question, and 
I beg of you, my brethren of the Protestant church, 
to bear this mind, I will ask him if he dare to take 
up the Bible and read from the book of Genesis the 
fact of Onan—I ask him will he read that? Will he 
read the fact relative to Lot and his two daughters? 
Will he read these and many other passages which 
I could point out to him in the Holy Bible, which I 
would not take one thousand guineas, nay, all the 
money in the world, and read them here to-day ?” 

Richard Lalor Shiel, M.P., and privy counselor to 
the queen, thus wrote: 

“Part of the holy writings consist of history, and 


the narration of facts of a kind that cannot be men- 
tioned in the presence of a virtuous woman without 
exciting horror. Shalla woman be permitted to read 
in her chamber, what she would tremble to hear at 
her domestic board? Shall she con over and re- 
volve what she would rather die than utter ?” 

And if unfit for the perusal of matured. woman, 
shall innocent childhood be polluted with these vile, 
indecent tales? , 


- CONCLUSION. 


Here are twenty crimes and vices sanctioned by 
the Bible: Scattering this book broadcast over the 
land, making it the chief text-book of the Sunday- 
school, and, above all, placing it in our public schools, 
and compelling. our youth to accept it as infallible 
authority, is a monstrous wrong; and you who advo- 
cate it are the enemies of virtue and the promoters 
of vice. There are within the lids of this Bible: a 
hundred chapters sanctioning the bloodiest deeds in 
all the annals of crime; and this is the book you wish 
to place in the hands of our sons! There are within 
this Bible a hundred chapters which no modest 
woman can read without her cheek becoming tinged 
with the blush of shame; and this is the book you 
wish to place in the hands of our daughters! If you 
delight to feast upon such carrion, you have the right 
to do so; but you have no right to thrust it down the 
throats of your neighbors. As a Liberal, I concede 
to the Protestant cuckoo the right to propagate her 
species; but I protest against her laying her eggs in 
the secular nest, and having them hatched by the 
state. 

I affirm that the Bible does not present an infalli- 
ble moral standard, and I hav given a score of valid 
reasons why it does not. I expect the defenders of 
this book to complete the task that I hav here essayed. 
They will claim that the Bible is opposed to crime. 
They will, no doubt, cite numerous passages in con- 
firmation of this claim. Let them do this. Then 
place the result of our labors side by side. This will 
demonstrate what the nature and limits of my dis- 
course have precluded me from doing; and that is, 
that the Bible abounds with teachings that conflict. 
This fact established, the dogma of its infallibility 
must fall. 

You may contend that I mistake the meaning of 
what I have quoted from this book. But the lan- 
guage is too plain to be mistaken. Do not tell me 
that it states one thing and means another. This is, 
you claim, the word of your God. Is your God 
wanting in candor? 

So far as the Bible is concerned, the criminal has 
as much to support the justness of his crime as the 
Christian has to sustain the truthfulness of his creed. 
The various dogmas of the church are not upheld by 
stronger scripture proofs than have been advanced 
in justification of the crimes that I have named. The 
doctrine of immortality is supported by the New 
Testament, and opposed by the Old. Christians ac- 
cept the teachings of the former, and stigmatize as 
beasts those who accept the teachings of the latter. 
The dogma of endless punishment is supported at the 
most by but few texts. The Universalists adduce 
two hundred texts disproving it. Yet the doctrine 
of endless punishment is orthodox, and Universalism 
is the rankest heresy. The Bible ‘teaches a simple 
monotheism. There is but one passage that clearly 
teaches the doctrine of the trinity, and this passage, 
it is admitted, is an interpolation. Yet in the Chris- 
tian Confession of Faith, this trinitarian dogma has 
been written in letters of blood. 

That great and good men have commended the 
Bible as a moral guide is true. It isa common prac- 
tice to parade these commendations before the world. 
But the testimonials of these men are, for the most 
part, not the result of careful reading and research. 
They have been inspired by the teachings of child- 
hood, by the popular sentiment that prevails around 
them, or by a perusal of only the choicest portions of 
this book. 

The Bible moralist would have us believe that from 
his book our morality has been derived; that God is 
the author, and the Bible the revelation and sole re- 
pository.of our moral laws. Poor, credulous slave of 
superstition, it is not from Gods and Bibles that 
these laws have come. 

“Not in the way assumed by our dogmatic teachers 
has the morality of human nature been propped up. 
The power that has molded us thus far has worked 
with stern tools upon a rigid stuff. That 
power did not work with delusions, nor will it stay 
its hands when such are removed. Facts rather than 
dogmas have been its ministers—kunger, shame, 
pride, love, hate, terror, awe—such were the forces, 
the interaction and adjustment of which during the 
immeasurable ages of. his development wove the 
triplex web of man’s physical, intellectual, and moral 
nature, and such are the forces that will be effectual 
to the end ” (Tyndall). 

Accepting the Bible—not for what it has been 
claimed to be, the word of God, but for what it is, 
the work of man—I can excuse in a degree the crude 
ideas of right and wrong, and the laxity of morals 
that prevailed among the people whose history it 
records. The age in-which they lived, the circum- 
stances that surrounded them, must palliate, to some 
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tion. Men, women, and children will giv sager audiences to 
a man explaining his reasons for declining to vote. They will 
think about it and go away and talk about it to their neigh- 
bors. It looks like a glorious opportunity for us to make a ten 
strike for Liberalism. 

A Republican Liberal! A Democratic Liberal! Bah! A 
Liberal who will stand up and allow any party to place their 
brand upon his seat of knowledge is no more nor less than 
athing. Icould not help being born and raised a Republican, 
but when I became a Liberal I ceased to wallow in partisan 
mire. A party manufacturing millionaires by the thousand, 
and run by preachers, Comstocks, evangelical alliances, W. C. 
T. U.’s, and Y. M. C. A.s’, was too rank for me. Jay Gould 
givs $100,000 to elect Blaine; other millionairesin proportion. 
They plant where they expect to reap—put their money where 
it will do them the most good. The party that legislates and 
divides with them gets their mon ey, their influence, and their 
votes. 

There is no doubt but that the Democratic party would, of 
the three, be our best ally. But let us refrain from voting this 
time, and four years hence hav a candidate and cause of our 
own. By that time Col. Ingersoll will hav found out that the 
Republican party has no use for Liberals except to vote Chris- 
tians into office, and probably be willing to accept the nomi- 
nation for president by the Secular party, upon a secular plat- 
form, in the interest of pure, secular government. 

In no other way can our grievances, our principles, and our 
claims be so effectually brought before the people of the coun- 
try and legislation secured. Then, by hanging bravely to it 
for two, three, four, or five presidential elections, we will 
surely win. Even the more intelligent Christians begin to see 
that a secular government will afford them the most perma- 
nent protection. S. R. SHEPHERD. 


extent, their deeds and theories. But it is humiliat- 
ing to think that in these better times, illuminated 
by the light of a glorious civilization, there are those 
who spurn the robes of virtue that Reason in the loom 
of grave Experience has woven, and who from the 
dark and musty closets of the past drag forth for use 
the soiled and blood-stained garments that barbari- 
ans wore. Joun E. Remsrore. 


Letters from Sriends. 


Buzz Oar, Mica., Oct. 10, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The question: ‘‘How shall Liberals vote?” 
has been pretty thoroughly discussed. Preferences hav been 
plainly given for each of the three principal candidates for 
president, and their records hav been looked up. The evi- 
dence seems to show that all of them nominally profess the 
orthodox faith, but all are very liberal in views. Blaine is 
almost a genuin Freethinker, and Butler and Cleveland also 
hold to the church chiefly for the sake of popularity. But 
lately, Butler has received most of the praise. Some seem to 
think he is a real Liberal in every respect. Oneof Taz TRUTH 
Szurxer correspondents says: “I see noble B. F. Butler in his 
letter of acceptance completely ignores the myths and phan- 
toms,” etc. Now, the writer of these lines happened to hear 
B. F. Butler make a short speech the other day. He spoke of 
God in the very first sentence he uttered. He said that God 
has been very good to this people. I was instantly and forci- 
bly reminded of those Liberals who are harboring the insane 
delusion that Butler ignores the myths any more than the 
others do, when he can make them serve his purpose. Great 
stress is laid on that much-lauded fifth plank in the Green- 
back platform. Those who imagin that church property 
would be taxed under Butler’s administration, because of that 
plank, would find to their sorrow that they had. been basing 
their hopes on an exceedingly frail foundation. The churches 
would not be taxed unless influences should come in play 
that are entirely beyond the president’s control. I would not 
giv one penny for the choice among all the long list of candi- 
dates, Mrs. Lockwood included, so far as the interests of Lib- 
eralism are concerned. We need not expect anything from 
any of them. Surely, it requires ro argument to convince 
any intelligent Liberal that a man who will conceal his real 
sentiments before election, to secure the support of the church, 
will conceal them afterward for the very same reason. The 
president can make no move in favor of Liberalism that the 
church will not immediately discover. Unforeseen circum- 
stances may arise in the coming four years, which the presi- 
dent, if so inclined, may be able to assist in shaping to the 
advantage of Liberalism, but it is foolish to cast a vote with 
any reference to vague chances that no man can now know 
anything about. If both men liv till after the election, 
either Blaine of Cleveland will be president. 

The Liberal should decide, then, to vote for either one or 
the other of these two, or not vote at ail. Butler stands a 
better chance of being struck by an aerolite than of being 
elected president. He will not get the entire electoral vote 
of one state in this Union. With several Northern states cer- 
tainly Republican, others doubtful and divided, and nearly 
the entire solid South against him, his election is clearly im- 
possible. In a Republican state, the man who votes for But- 
ler casts half a vote for Cleveland; in Democratic states, he 
who votes for Butler casts half a vote for Blaine. Butler’s 
views and policy are much nearer in accord with Republican 
principles than Democratic, but if he succeeds in preventing 
either of the old parties from winning at the polls, he and his 
followers might as well hav been working directly for Cleve- 
land, for if the election goes to the House, Cleveland will be 
chosen just as certainly as if no Republican or Greenback 
candidates had been nominated. Blaine’s fitness for president 
is unquestioned so far as ability and experience in public af- 
fairs are concerned. The only question is in regard to his 
honesty. In point of ability and experience, Butler is im- 
mensely superior to Cleveland. The man who votes for Cleve- 
land will vote for him simply and solely because he is a Demo- 
crat. He would vote for John Kelly, Denis Kearny, Tilden’s 
ghost, or the devil, if he was at the head of the Democratic 
ticket. Choose ye. N. G: W. 

When the above was written, I had not read David S. 
White’s communication in Taz TRUTH SEEKER Of Oct.11th. It 
seems that Abraham Lincoln’s spirit, after indulging in some 
very gloomy statements, says: ‘‘He who lifts his voice for the 
poor will be the chosen ruler, for the poor man’s friend is the 
next in order in the history of this nation.” This mystifies 
the matter a thousandfold. If the man “ who lifts his voice 
for the poor” is to be the “coming man,” the White House 
will not hold one-fourth of them. There is not a stump-orator 
from Maine to California who is not lifting his voice for the 
poor, every day in the week, and has been for lo! these many 
weeks, Abraham has changed his views, too, since he went 
“Cover there.” It is evident that he no longer believes in a 
Democratic form of government, or he would not hav spoken 
of a ruler for our people. It is popularly supposed, at least 
theoretically, that the president of these United States is the 
servant, not the ruler, of the people. But Mrs. Fisk will 
easily be able to remove all doubts as to the veracity of Abra- 
ham’s spirit. N. G. W. 


SPIRITUALITY AND SPIRITUALISM. 
Coxomrvs, Kan., Oct. 12, 1884. 

To Gzorce Cuarnny, Dear Sir: Although I was not present 
to hear your ‘‘Day and Night” of human life and character, 
yet I was greatly affected when I read it. I regretted that so 
brilliant a gem of literature and rhetoric—so grand, lofty, and 
spiritual -an ideal of prospectiv life and development—should 
be stained, marred, and disfigured by ingratitude, untruthful- 
ness, and want of logic. 

When you virtually told your Materialistic and Agnostic 
friends that they were a cold, heartless set, without love or 
sympathy; that they did not and could not appreciate dreams; 
that they disparaged all opinions but their own; that they were 
animal and sensual,.and must be so until they believed in de- 
carnated spirits that exist eternally; and that some would, like 
swine, turn and rend you, I felt that you were not only mis- 
representing and doing great injustice to your Agnostic friends 
who were present, but to me also, who for fifty years hav suf- 
fered, and sacrificed everything but life, to help prepare the 
way for you and others to spread the light of that higher life, 
and the ‘“‘new heaven and earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness and peace.” 

In some of your expressions you seemed to forget that “ ev- 
ery difference of opinion is not necessarily a difference of 
principle.” Ihav passed through Methodism, Universalism, 
and Spiritualism—perhaps not through—to Naturalism and Hu- 
manitarianism, and hav been growing higher, better, purer, 
and more spiritual all the time. 

You say your conversion to Spiritualism caused you to aban- 
don cigars and govern your appetitesand passions. I am glad 
it has that effect in your case, but my observations for thirty 
years hav convinced me that Spiritualism, per se, does not often 
cause its votaries to abandon bad habits and fashions, or to be 
less selfish and animal than Materialists, or do more for hu- 
manity. f 

Think you that Courtlandt Palmer, S. P. Putnam, myself, 
and many others, men and women similarly organized, are less 
spiritual and more gross and earthly than you, simply. because 
you hav seen evidence—to you—of a super-mundane life? 
Sir, a man of your fineness of organism and impressibility 
ought to know that there are all degrees of organic develop- 
opment among Spiritualists, “from snowy white to sooty.” 
Men and women of coarse te mperaments, shallow front, and 
narrow frontal-lateral heads, hav little or no spiritual life or 
ideality, and faint or feeble aspirations for the life that is pict- 
ured in your cerebral gallery. 

Now, I would like to hav you prove to me that the character 
and altitude of a man’s existence depend upon the length of 
it. If you will open your eyes to the fact that ‘as is the or- 
ganism, so is the man,” and that there is a spiritual side to 
human nature, and that, when fully developed, all men and 
women are a spirit-world, a ‘‘summer-land,” inthe body, in the 
upper chambers of the brain, ‘“‘the dome of thought, the pal- 
ace of the soul,” you will “ be wise unto salvation for yourself 
and humanity.” 

You complain, and justly, of the want of patronage and ap- 
preciation, among Materialists, of your past labors, and inti- 
mate it is for the want of a belief in Spiritualism; but, from 
thirty-six years of observation, experience, and extensiv travel 
and acquaintance, I find no difference in this respect between 
one class of Liberals and another. 

It is want of development that makes us selfish and want to 
own, and monopolize, and enslave. Not many are yet devel- 
oped “into the glorious light and liberty of the gospel” of 
humanitarianism, which lifts us up out of egoism into a true 
altruism. But I must stop, just as I hav begun. Wishing 
you great success in your new field of action, I am 


Leavenworrau, Kan., Oct. 5, 1884. ue 
Appreciativly yours, J. H. Coor. 


Mr. Eprror: The more I think about it the more I am con- 
vinced that Liberals or Secularists can accomplish more for 
the cause by not voting at ali. If they vote they will divide 
up about equally with the three candidates—the political cut- 
throat trinity of the world, the fiesh, and the devil—Blaine, 

` Cleveland, and Butler, and so kill each other’s votes A com- 
plete throwing away of a quarter million votes! What stupid 
nonsense! when by staying away from the polls altogether 
the moral, the educational infiuence will be above computa- 


KINGFIELD, Mare, Oct. 5, 1884. 
Mez. Eprror: Yours of the 1st inst. is received and contents 
noted. I was in funds and should hav remitted $5 this week, 
for I had enjoyed the reading of THE TRUTH SEEKER for some 
time at your expense, for which I am very thankful. I can’t 
very well get slong without it, and if I am not so punctual at 
all times as you desire, nevertheless, you will get your pay, 
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for your paper is the best of the half dozen that I takẹ, and I 
would sooner do without all the rest than Taz TRUTH SEEKER. 


I am the only outspoken Infidel in town; and the sky-pilots 


giv me a wide birth, for every chance I get I throw hot shot 
into their ranks, which has a tendency to demoralize their best 
soldiers. 


Yours for the truth, ALONZO Knapp. 


Mounp Crenr, Kan., Oct. 7, 1884. 
Mr. Eprtor: Juliet H. Severance, in Taz TRUTH SEEKER of 


Oct. 4th, says: ‘‘ We first had a white man’s government, now 
we hav a rich man’s government. 
even with its seeming republicanism, we must make it what 
it professes to be—a people’s government.” This is bed-rock 
truth. She also says: “The monopolists own the press of the 
country, and control its expressions on all subjects, as it does 
the telegraph lines, by which news is obtained.” 


If our nation long remains, 


Truth. 
Also: “The land must be returned to the people from whom 


it has been unjustly filched [true], and all revenues for the 
support of government raised by a rental of land [no !], which 


should be held in trust by the government for the use of the 
people [yes] instead of taking the fruits of industry. Thus 
the rights of labor would be protected [no !J. All the wealth 
of our world is the result of the labor of the world, and yet, 
although enough is produced to satisfy all the wants of the 
whole people, the great mass of the people are in want, while 
the few are surfeited with overmuch.” ‘‘ Competition must 
giv place to co-operation, and each individual hav the fruits of 
his own toil.” That each one should in equity hav the fruit of 
his or hertoil is patent. Competition verstfs co-operation does 
not come within the purview of the erroneous positions I seek 
to eliminate. I hav quoted from page 627. The close reader 
will be well paid to read and study the whole article, ‘“‘ The 
New Republic.” The sentences at the bottom of the column 
are A No. 1. : 

Now, the reader will notice my first no comes in on the 
“rental of land.” That land should be held by government 
in trust for the use of the people, I concede; but how the class 
who tills the land can pay all the revenues for the support 
of government, and not be class legislation, and not take the 
fruits of their industry to do it with; or how a class or a whole 
people either can be “ protected” when all they produce is 
their own by taking from a class, or the whole, a revenue for 
government support, is a kink in logic, the more untwisting, 
the more kink. Labor per se needs nor asks for protection or 
fostering care, or class legislation; it asks and needs but jus- 
tice only. One of the greatest jurists of the nation says, 
“ Labor is weak, and capital is strong,” and under present 
conditions it is true. But why? Because labor has not re- 
tained the wealth it has created. And why has it not retained 
it? Because of iniquitous so-called law, by giving a right of 
property in land; hence its price, rent, and monopolization, 
and by limiting the quantity of money short of zero per cent, 
which givs it the power to command interest. . These two giv 
the power to accumulate wealth without labor. When once 
accumulated, as now, capital, the very creature of labor, by 
interest annually from labor has the means which givs it the 
power to institute monopolies without end. Yes, it can hold 
the very bread industry produces in the face of the laborer 
while he starves. Be it remembered forever by every truth 
seeker that labor pays all taxes, all rent, all interest on money 
and capital to the uttermost farthing; and that they are all, not 
excepting taxes, sheer robbery of labor, and that they must 
be eliminated, or the nation dies, since either in time will mur- 
der it. Ers Lez. 


Bancor, Me., Sept. 30, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: This is my first letter to Taz TRUTH SEEKER. 
I should hay written before, but I am such a poor letter 
writer, and, perhaps, a little too proud. Therefore did not 
write to show my poor composition. My regards to all TuE 
TRUTH SEEKER employees, and to Miss Wixon. I hav learned 
to love her for her splendid stories in the Children’s Corner. 

Our dear old friend Seward Mitchell has just left us after a 
short stay of two weeks. We should hav liked him to stay 
longer, he is such a splendid old gentleman, and such a grand 
good worker for the Liberal cause. He is not idle a moment; 
always looking for subscribers for Taz TRUTH SEEKER, or sell- 
ing pamphlets. I wish there were more Seward Mitchells, 
and if he ever comes this way again he won’t get away so easy. 
I pity him; he is now over seventy-one years of age, and with- 
out money. He has spent his whole life in the cause of hu- 
manity and neglected himself. 

Such grand unselfish people ought to be rewarded, it seems 
to me, somewhere. It seems to me, too, there ought to be 
another life or a continuation of this; to giv-such grand souls 
a chance. Every time Bennett's name is mentioned tears will 
start to his eyes. I can never forget that grand old soul. I 
fear there are very few Seward Mitchells and Elmina Slenkers; 
some one must take their places ere long. Are there any to do 
it? I must thank my dear Miss Wixon again, before I close, for 
her “‘ Apples of Gold,” and many other beautiful gems from 
her pen. This from your young fifteen-year-old Truth Seeker, 

CLARA Louisa Lewis. 


Cresco, Micu., Oct. 13, 1884. 
Mr, Eprror: I see by the tab on my paper that my year is 
nearly up, so I send $3 for one more year. I expect to take it 
as long as I liv, which I don’t expect to be long. Iam now 
seventy-nine, and hav been a Freethinker eight years. I was 
converted from orthodoxy principally by reading the Old Tes- 
tament. I concluded that no real God could commit such im- 
moralities and brutalities as are recorded. Oh, the cunning 
priests! Let us go for them. I wish I could write my ideas. 
Wouldn’t they catch it ?—you bet, the rascals! 
So Brother Chainey has been convinced that Spiritualism is 
true. All right; I hope it is, but he should hav left the ranks 
without throwing mud. I like the man, and his preachings— 
a smart man—I hope he will be thoroughly convinced, and 
make a good Spiritualist. I remain 
Yours for doing all we can for the human family, 
Tuos. Knicur. 
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The Zeague. 


How to Organize a Local League. 


The National Liberal League is formed by the 
union of Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues. To or- 
ganize a Local Auxiliary League, any person (man or 
woman) may place the following Call at the head of 
a sheet of paper and solicit signatures: 

CALL. 


Wes, the undersigned citizens of [here introduce name of 
town or city], agree to organize an Auxiliary Liberal League, 
to work in connection with the National Liberal League, and 
to pay the sums set opposit our names for that purpose. 


Names. | Amounts. 


Residences. | 


As soon as ten persons have subscribed to this Call, 
and five dollars have been paid in, make out an appli- 
cation for a Charter, inclosing the application, to- 
gether with a money order or postal note for five 
dollars (or the amount may be inclosed in a registered 
letter) to the secretary of the National Liberal League. 
The fee for a Charter is ten dollars, and the Board of 
Directors have voted to aliow the organizer of the 
Auxiliary Liberal League to retain five dollars as 
compensation for his or her services in effecting the 
organization. 

Any Liberal sdtiety can by a vote qualify itself an 
Auxiliary Liberali League, and take out a charter. 

On receipt of the five dollars and application signed 
by the President and Secretary (or the temporary 
Secretary) of the new League (and as many others 
as may choose), the Secretary will forward to the ap- 
plicant a Charter signed by the proper officers of the 
National Liberal League. Samusen P. Pornam, 

Secretary of the National Liberal League. 

55 East 9th street, New York. 


SUPPORT OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


In order to provide an adequate revenue to the 
treasury of the National League, to enable it to carry 
out the requirements of sections, 4, 5, and 6 of Arti- 
cle III. of its Constitution, and to do other legiti- 
mate work of the League, every auxiliary is requested 
to contribute a certain sum monthly, not less than 
five cents per month from each one of its members, 
for the use of the National League. The amount 
thus collected should be remitted quarterly on the 
first days of January, April, July, and October, by the 
secretary of the auxiliary to the secretary of the 
National League. 


__oo ro 


The Campaign Fund. 


Already acknowledged - - $1,438.00 
John Turner, - - - - - - 30.00 
Thayer L. White, - - - - - 10.00 
La Roy Sunderland, - - - - - 10.00 
Stephen Brewer, - - - - - 5.00 
Peter Eckler, - - - - - - 5.00 
J. Francis Ruggles, - - - - - 5.00 
H. V. Cockrell, - - - - - - 5.00 
Alexander Cochran, - - - - - 5.00 
C. E. Garner, - - - - - - 2.00 
C. W. Manderfeld, - - - - - 2.00 
Jacob Tausig, - - - - - - 2.00 
Amasa Wood, - - - - - 1,00 
Joshua Cassey, | 1.00 
mee pea | Annual members rag 
Henry Gooday, | P& Wm. Reynolds. 1.00 
Wm. Dawson, 1.00 
Julia A. P. Perkins, - - - - - 1.00 
John P. Kelly, - - - - 2 -= - 1.00 
F. Fittzgibbons, - - & is A 1.00 

Total, - 7 1,528.00 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Joun TURNER, Philadelphia, Pa.: Please find inclosed post- 
office order for $30 for the National Liberal League. 


C. E. Garner, Jacksonville, Fla.: I inclose you $2 for the 
emancipation cause, with best wishes and kind regards. 


Sternen Brewnr, Ithaca, N. Y.: I inclose $5 for the Fund 
to be raised. I wish the new administration adundant success. 


C. W. MANDERFIELD, San Carlos, Ariz. Ter.: Inclosed please 
find my contribution to the $5,000 Liberal Campaign Fund. 
I wish you success as a missionary in the Liberal cause. 


‘Jonn H. BenceL, Harrisburg, Pa.: It would be a blessing if 
you would come here and organize a League. When I can I 
will subscribe to the fund. 1am a young man and work hard, 
but I desire to know the truth. 


F. Frrzcissons, New York City: I am always in sympathy 
with any movement that tends to accomplish the ends in view. 
I shall try to contribute one dollar quarterly, and inclose here- 
with first payment. With best wishes for success in the efforts 
you are so nobly making to advance the interests of the Na- 
tional Liberal League. 


H. Cray Luse, Waynesburg, Pa., to C. B. Reynolds: You 
ask concerning an organization here, I think we can now ef- 
fectually organize. 1 believe we could bring into an organiza- 
tion, say twenty-five, many of whom are men of influerce. 
This would not be a bad start for Waynesburg. As you say, 
it would furm a nucleus around which Liberals would gather. 
I shall attempt an organization at once, and will let you know 
of my progress. For the present, I think we can organize 
better under some such name as “The Waynesburg Secular 
Society.” 


Gzorce Lonerorp, Secretary of Friendship Liberal League, 
Philadelphia: Inclosed you will find $5 from our League, as 
was promised by our delegate, Mr.Seymour. In behalf of the 
Friendship League, I maysay that we hope success may crown 
your efforts, and that every League and Liberal in the coun- 
try may come to your assistance. We expect to hav a big day 
November 30th, when Mr. Watts and yourself come. We 
shall leave no stone unturned to giv you a full house and a 
grand welcome. We shall challenge the clergy to meet Mr. 
Watts after each lecture. 


Mrs. Marre P. Kerxet, vice-president of the League, Kan- 
sas City: I want to liv to see the time when Liberalism shall 
be the greatest good to the greatest number; when it means 
generosity, manliness, character. I am going to try and do 
some work for and with the League this year, and organize for 
practical work. You and Mr. Watts will certainly come to 
Kansas City on your missionary tour. Our League here will 
be ready to assist earnestly and practically. 


A FEW WORDS. FROM MR. GREEN. 7 

To THE EDITOR or Tue TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: Nothing has 
pleased me more than to witness the energy and ability with 
which Mr. Putnam has entered upon his duties as secretary of 
the National Liberal League. Surely he is the right man in 
the right place. With Col. Ingersoll as president and S. P. 
Putnam as secretary, and with the present Liberal platform 
adopted at Cassadaga, I can see no good reason for any Liberal 
to refuse to work with the League. I hope to see new auzil- 
iary Leagues springing up everywhere. 

On account of the poor health of the editor, the publication 
of the Freethinkers’ Magazine and Directory has been detained a 
few days, but it will be out soon. It will be an interesting 
number, and I hope all your readers who are not regular sub- 
scribers will. send twenty-five cents for the November number. 

And uow allow me to cordially invite all the Freethinkers of 
western New York and northwestern Pennsylvania to prepare 
to altend the coming Salamanca Convention. We expect to 
hav a grand good time. 

I will add that my health is constantly improving. 

Truly yours, H. L. Green. 

FROM C. B. REYNOLDS. t 

` The following extract is from a private letter from that en- 
ergetic, representativ Liberal, R. P. Barton, of Richburg, Alle- 
gany county, New York, one of the most influential and 
respected young business men of that county: ‘‘ Things are 
now in shape so that my hopes will be realized, and if the New 
York meeting of state League, etc., of which you write, is held 
in December, by that time the Richburg Liberal League will 
be represented at the meeting.” Take notice, if we desire to 
build up live local Leagues, to help insure the secularization 
of our government, and hav in our own neighborhood a Lib- 
eral society that in every respect—alike social and educational 
—shall be superior to the church and Sunday-school; that 
shall form a nucleus around which honest hearts can rally; 
where our mothers, sisters, wives, and children shall be en- 
listed and delight to participate; where the weak and timorous 
ones shall gain strength and courage; and that shall be a liv- 
ing refutation of the slanders and misrepresentations of the 
clergy that Liberals are all that is low, vicious, and depraved, 
oblain subscribers for Tue TRUTH SEEKER. Even a three 
months’ (only 50 cents) trial trip insures abandonment of su- 
perstitious faith, and awakes to thought. A year’s subscrip- 
tion is certain to add an earnest, activ Liberal, and in all 
probability a whole family, to our ranks. Then, under the 
influence of such workers as R. P. Barton, a live, activ League 
will speedily result. That’s how it worked at Richburg. 

That’s just how it will work in your neighborhood. Try it. 

i Caas. B. Reyxorps, Chairman Ex. Com. N. L. L. 

Mr. SamveL P. Purnam, Dear Sir: Your letter, with circular 
to Liberals of America, has been under my notice for some 
days, but illness and press of business hav delayed an answer. 

I am well satisfied with the action of the League in appoint- 
ing paid lecturers, and wish to do something to sustain the 
measure. I do not think I can do so in a better way—in one 
that will more fully advance the cause—than by devoting the 
proceeds of the sale of a number of the Liberal Hymn Books 
to the support of the lecturers. These books sell for twenty- 
five cents each. Now, I do not intend to trouble you and Mr. 
Watts to carry round a lot of hymn books, however useful you 
might find them in getting the people to sing at gatherings. But 
I propose that you carry two or three with you to show what 
they are, and get people to send to us for them; those persons 
paying you twenty-five cents, and you giving them a receipt 
for it, with a two-cent stamp, which they are to inclose—that 
is, both receipt, signed by you personally, or Mr. Watts, and 
stamps—when they order the book from me. I guarantee to 
fill promptly every order so received for three months (per- 
haps longer). If youand Mr. Watts accept this offer, we will 
hay it published, if you please, in the Liberal papers. The 
two cents is to pay the postage on the book to each person. 

Cordially yours, Exiza B. Burns. 
and CHANNING Burns. 

A noble offer. Buy these hymn-books. They are just the 
thing for the new work. We must be stirred with music, or 
we cannot do our best. Iam sure that this generous gift will 
put quite a number of dollars into our treasury, and cheer into 
our souls. 


Listen to this from that remarkable octogenarian, La Roy 
Sunderland, old in the service, but whose spirit is as fresh as 
a May-day: 


Quincy Mass., Oct. 16, 1884. 
Dear Purnam: From the first shrill bugle note of yours, 
sounded for our humanity’s triumph, I determined to send 
you the very first greenback I should find at my command. 
Your earnest appeals hav the ring of the true metal. There 
are living chords in every human heart that vibrate aloud in 
reading those appeals for freedom, the good, and the true. 
And, if I had the funds, I would send you a thousand as freely 
as I do this mite. Success is assured! 
Yours truly La Roy SUNDERLAND. 


Our good friend, Wm. Reynolds, of Utah, is doing a good 
work. He has already secured five annual memberships, be- 
sides his own contribution, and is still pushing ahead. He is 
the Phil. Sheridan of our frontier forces. 


MILWAUKEE LEAGUE DOING HUMANE WORK. 


The Liberal League met on the evening of the 12th, at 216 
Grand avenue. Every seat was occupied. Dr. H. S. Brown 
presided, and Dr. Juliet H. Severance acted assecretary. The 
committee appointed at the last meeting to investigate affairs 
at the Soldiers’ Home reported, submitting a letter from Geo. 
M. Hare, with a statement that he had been released after 
proceedings to secure a writ of habeas corpus had been institu- 
ted. In his letter, which was written in the guardhouse, Hare 
says he was imprisoned there for criticising the management 
of the Soldiers’ Home in a Dubuque paper. He charges that 
the guard-house has vile ventilation; is unprovided with 
chairs, and without even a pillow to lay a weary head upon. 
He had to eat without knife, fork, or spoon, and had no to- 
bacco or reading matter allowed him. There were nineteen 
men in the prison—three of them ex-commissioned officers, 
four one-legged men, and one was blind. They were allowed 
but one towel a week, and this was for joint use. He.became 
sick, and no doctor wassentfor. The governor’s orderly went 
into the guard-house Saturday night, drunk, and kept every- 
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body awake all. night. Some of the men in the guard-house 
were sent there for thirty days solely because they missed roll- 
call. Hare enumerates other causes for complaint, and asks 
if a citizen of the United States is to be imprisoned without 
hearing, and without proper authority, and placed in such 
surroundings simply because he dared express his opinion. 

The League will take further steps for aninvestigation. On 
conclusion of the discussion regarding the Soldiers’ Home 
matter, R.C. Spencer addressed the meeting on ‘‘ The Repub- 
lican Party.” George Godfrey and Mrs. Dr. Juliet Severence 
answered him. p 
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The Appeal of the Liberal League. 


From the Banner of Light. 


The cause of Liberalism is before the great public with its 
demands and resolutions, which are to be read in another 
column. No onecan peruse this timely and-forcible procla- 
mation of purpose by a large and rapidly increasing body of 
most intelligent men and women without being profoundly 
impressed with the comprehensiv character of their expressed’ 
views and the deep sincerity and wholeness of their convic- 
tions. The demands put forth by them before the public are 
certainly such as should readily commend themselvs to all 
Liberal, reflecting minds. The spirit in which they are ut- 
tered, though radical, is far from being open to the charge of 
destructivness. It would only clear away the recognized ob- 
structions to a new advance of society and a larger expansion 
of the human mind, in order that the work of reconstrvction 
may go on unembarrassed by the dead weights of old dogmas 
and lifeless prejudices. The object is purely one of benevo- 
lence and aspiration. The intent is only to benefit and bless 
humanity by the speedy emancipation of the human spirit 
from its present state of bondage. 

What are the demands which the National Liberal Leagua 
make, that they should not be heeded? They demand nine 
things, each one of which is firmly rooted in reason and 
morality. Read the list and then judge, if possible, without 
prejudice or passion. Ought not, for instance, all forms of 
ecclesiastical property to be taxed like other property, under 
a government that refuses to protect any and all forms of re- 
ligious organization? Ought orthodox chaplains to be called 
upon to pray in official places, when not even the necessity for - 
prayer, public or private, is once recognized in our Constitu- 
tion? Is it right that one portion of the people should be 
taxed for the support of the sectarian institutions of another 
portion, whether in the name and guise of religion or anything 
else? Ought a government like ours to hav anything to do, 
as a mere government, with the holding of religious services, 
or to insist on the use of the Christian Bible any more than 
the Mohammedan Koran, or the Materialists’ creed, in the 
schools which are supported by the constant taxation of all? 
Why should presidents or governors appoint religious feasts or 
fasts.for a part of the people only to observe, if religion is 
really no possible part of their official business ? : 

Or on what ground of authority, derived from the funda- 
mental law if derived at all, is the judicial oath required and 
administered in the courts of law and in the various depart- 
ments of government, when a plain and simple affirmation is 
just as binding on the human conscience, and the ‘‘ pains and 
penalties” of “perjury ” stand waiting for those who affirm 
that which is not true? By what common or by what con- 
ceded right, too, are laws made and enforced which command 
the religious observance of any one day in the week, to which 
a certain amount of the population, but not all, hav agreed to 
affix a peculiar character—call it by the name of Sunday or any 
other name? And while the large majority of the people of 
this country may consent in silence to be called Christians, 
even while those who style themselvs Christian ministers are ` 
voiding their abuse upon them as Infidels and heathen in their 
belief and practice, is it in any sense consonant with justice, 
with truth, with a spirit of equality before the statute law, that 
into the Constitution under which all livand which all unitedly 
support and sustain shall be injected the sacerdotal power, 
always and everywhere tyrannical because resting on naked 
authority, that designs only the absolute conquest of men’s 
consciences and the irresponsible governance of their conduct? 

These, now, are every one of them vital questions; and, 
taken together, they constitute a cause, an issue, that is of 
sufficient importance to challenge the widest public attention. 
The National Liberal League is the champion of this cause, 
and stands forth to meet this issue. It steers clear of party 
politics, and ascends at once to the level of universal princi- 
ples. it deals with the underlying questions of human prog- 
ress. It is tolerant of the great and confused variety of opin- 
ions that accumulate around questions of reform and recon- 
struction, and aims only for the perfect freedom of all minds, 
for equal rights for all, and for nothing but fair play in all 
that appertains to political government. The cause could ` 
hardly be stated more clearly or impressivly than it is stated, 
or argued with more cogency and conclusivness. Thus should 
it be, for it is a cause to enlist the sympathies, as well as the 
reason, of all men and women, and one that appeals to us all 
for immediate and practical action for the sake of securing act- 
ual and visible results. We may depend upon it that unless 
Liberalism dominates in this country, things will be sure to 
fall under the control of ecclesiasticism, which is ever the foe 
to political liberty. 

There is no question that the civilized world is changing 
front on the issues that once were thought of vital importance 
to man. A new era is being ushered in. Itis the era of spir- 
itual influences and spiritual power. The old dogmas of au- 
thority are dead. Not even the boasts of human reason are 
equal to the marshaling and leading of the new forces which 
are appearing in the social life of civilized man. Itis becoming 
more and more evident that all power proceeds from the spirit, 
even as spirit is the only substance; of which matter and all 
external things are the forms visible through the sense to the 
inward consciousness. People are beginning to comprehend 
the great and high truth that we all liv in the spirit alone, of 
which the body is but the constant manifestation. Hence they 
are beginning to understand that their lives, and conduct, and 
institutions of every kind, should be more in harmony with 
spiritual laws, which alone govern and control everything. To 
the intuitions of the open and recipient spirit the highest rea- 
son is subordinate and subject, and hence to heed these intui- 
tions is to wait studiously upon teachers who are ever ready 
to lend a new illumination to our reason, and to lift contin- 
ually our external life to the level of the ideal, which is the 
spiritual. 
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Tux articles in the North American Review for November are: 
« Half-time in Schools,” by E. E. Hale; ‘‘The African Prob- 
lem,” by Professor Gilliam; “ Woman as a Political Factor,” 
by Judge Robert C. Pitman; “ Progress in Naval Armament,” 
by Hobart Pasha; ‘‘ Friendship in Ancient Poetry,” by Princi- 
pal J. C. Shairp; “ Herbert Spencer's Latest Critic,” by Pro- 
fessor E. L. Youmans; “ Over-Ilustration,” by Charles T, 
Congdon; and ‘Restriction of the Suffrage,” by William Ù. 
Scruggs. . 
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Childien’s Comer. 


Edited by Miss Susan H, Wrxon, Full River, 
Mass., lo whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night begins to lower, 
Oomes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour.” 


“Out to Old Aunt Mary’s,” 


Wasn't it pleasant, O brother mine, 
In those old daysof the lost sunshine 
Of youth, when the Saturday’s chores were through 
And the “‘Sunday’s wood”’ in the kitchen, too, 
And we went Visiting, I and you, 
Out to old Aunt Mary’s. 


It all comes back so clear to-day, 

Though I am bald and you are gray— 

Out by the barn lot and down the lane 

We patter along in the dust again, 

As light as the tips of the drops of rain, 
Out to old Aunt Mary’s. 


We.cross the pasture, and through the wood, 
Where the old gray snag of poplar stood, 
Where the hammering redheads hopped away, 
Aud the buzzard raised in the open sky, 
And lolled and circled as he went by 

Out to old Aunt Mary’s. 


And then in the dust of the road again; 
And the teams we met and the countrymen; 
And the long highway, with the sunshine spread 
As thick as butter on country bread, 
And our cares behind and our hearts ahead, 
Out to old Aunt Mary’s. : 


I see her now in the open door . 
Where the little gourds grew up the sides and o’er 
The clapboard roof. And her face—ah, me! 
Wasn’t it good for a boy to see ? 
And wasn’t it good fora boy to be 

Out to old Aunt Mary’s, 


And O my brother, so. far away, 
This is to tell you she waits to-day 
To welcome us. Aunt Mary fell 
Asleep this morning, whispering, ‘ Tell 
The boys to come.” And all is well 
Out to old Aunt Mary’s. 
` —Selected. 


Jack—A Mendicant. 


A smooth-haired, whitish-brown terrier it 


women turned men, as poor women often hav 
lings, or, failing the pounds, the shillings and 


‘wherewithal to help a brother or a sister less 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


OOTOBER 25; 1884: 


neat as he could without his eyesight; and the 
to do, and brought in the pounds and the shil- 
the pennies, and even in those days had always 


fortunate than themselvs. 

Then there came another change; fever set 
in in that neighborhood, and ‘the brave, strong 
mother was the first to-fall a victim to it. 
Caleb was dazed with grief. Mattie wept her 
heart out, then set to work again, but this time 
with less@f spirit and courage. From house 
to house Caleb groped his way, begging for 
work—he would do what he could for a six- 
pence a day; he was, so he said, “a giant in 
strength.” “True,” said the people, “ but 
a blind giant is no use to us, and we are too 
poor to pay sixpence a day for nothing.” ~ 

“Twill go into the workhouse,” said Caleb. 
“ No man shall say I liv idle upon my little 
girl’s earnings.” Then Mattie clung about his 
knees and besought him not to leave her, tell- 
ing him a secret she had meant to tell the dead 
mother, how that she had married secretly a 
fine-looking young fellow, who had gone, she 
knsw not where, nor even whether the name 
in which he had married her was his own. 

Caleb lifted up his voice and cursed the day 
wherein he had lost his eyesight. ‘If I had 
but the glimmer of daylight wherewith to 
guide my steps, I would search the world 
through to find the false-hearted coward who 
has brought this shame to our door.” 

Mattie drooped day by day, but still she 
managed to keep her customers together, and 
sent home smart dresses for gay young shop- 
girls to wear in the summer evenings when 
they went walking out with their sweethearts. 
By and by a second Mattie came—a little fair- 
haired, blue-eyed thing, like Mattie the first; 


and though Caleb cursed again the false- 
hearted man who had left his Mattie to strug- 
gle through her troubles alone, the little creat- 
ure came like a gleam of sunshine into the 
dark life, and no one thought more of her 
baby comforts, or took more tender care of the 
tiny, fragil thing than the old blind grand- 


father. 


trudged the streets, and for ence in a way got 
home by daylight, to find Mattie the elder 
(poor child, she wasn’t five-and twenty then) 
lying on the bed, the sheet stained with blood, 
and her feet and hands growing damp and 
cold. 


about the bedside, 


the bare boards, ‘‘if only for one moment I 
might see those blue eyes before they close 
forever!” Useless the prayer, the beating of 
the hands against the closed barred doors; 
Mattie’s life ebbed out that day before the twi- 
light fell, and—well—two days after, there 
was another mound in the big pauper burial- 
place outside the city. That was all. 


he took his stand by the sunshiny wall, Mattie 
by his side, and Jack on his haunches a little 
in front. 
and her shoes almost dropping from her feet. 


For Caleb was fast becoming a prematurely 


be very nice in the matter either. 


So Mattie, and Jack, and the grandfather 


“Shes goin’ fast,” said one of the women 


“O God,” cried Caleb, kneeling down on 


“Yet I liv on,” said Caleb, as day after day 


Mattie’s clothes were very thin now, 


One by one the little odd comforts the dead 
mother had bought her were taken to the 


pawnshop, and a few coppers, or at most a 


sixpence, brought back in return. As winter 
crept on she began to grow white and shiver 
as the mother had done and then cough and 
draw her breath in as though to let it out gave 
her pain. The neighbors began to shake their 
heads again as they had over the mother. 
“‘She’s going the same way,” they said whis- 
pering together, “and God help the old man 
then!’ Going the same way, was she? Before 
the first- winter snow had settled on the 
mother’s grave, she was gone. And Caleb? 
Well, he had his dog left him, and his old 
clothes, and his sunshiny wall, and what 
would you more? Poor people can’t hav 
everything they waut, you know, in this life. 


When little Mattie lay stretched white and 


cold on the mattress on the floor (the bedstead 


had Jong since disappeared) on which her 
mother had died, the poor people came in and 


did the best they could for her; poor people 


are not always thrashing horses and kicking 
dogs to death, as some think; they sometimes 
do little kindnesses one for the other, and show 
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words, and they don’t expect other people to|Jack’s neck and the poor animal let free to 
forage for himself in the alleys and gutters, 
Jack in this way became very punctual in his . 
habits. 
duty; it took him about an hour to find his 
dinner in the streets, and punctually at five 
he might be seen sneaking along some by- 
street with a bone in his mouth, or the rem- 
nants of some fish, dodging skilfully between 
passers-by till he reached home, where at his 
master’s feet he would finish in calm enjoy- 
ment his hardly-earned meal, to which, be it 
noted, Caleb never failed:to add some portion 
of his own, however scanty it had been, 


At four o’clock he wag released from 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. ] 
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Our Puzzle Box. 


1, 
TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 


I know a Miss quite well, 

And her name you cannot tell, 
Though her name I plainly spell, 

For it will your wit excel—__ 

You see why? Hid from view, 

Find her little sister too. 

Unoie JAMES. 


2. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in day, but not in night; 
My seconds in ghost, but not in fright; 
My third is in ground, but not in sky; 
My fourth is in truth, but not in lie, 
My fifth is in poundeth, but not in press; 
My whole is what we would all like to possess. 
B. ©. 


3. 
A DECAPITATION IN AN EASTERN STATE !—rTHE 
GUILLOTINE RESTORED ! 
In a state of the East, 
We see how a priest 
Has left his discourse without head; 
For its head we can take 
The head of a snake, 
Jt will do quite as well instead. 
In the name the stale 
Let the headless thing wait, 
Till something awakens the dead ! 
Irwin, Iowa. J, K., P, BAKER 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


I hav a bed, but never sleep, 
A tongue, but never talk, 


‘was, with cropped ears, a black patch over one 
eye, and only half a tail; a thin, shadowy sort 
of thing that used to grub about in the twi- 

ight in the gutters, and in odd corners where 
poor people throw waste and rubbish, picking 
up its own living as best it could. If it had 
not known how to “fend for itself,” it must 
hav fared hardly indeed; for though it had a 
master who loved it as he would hav loved the 
sun in the heavens, could his blind eyes hav 
been lighted for one moment by its beams, and 
who treasured it as he did the memory of his 
dead wife, dead daughter, dead grandchild, 
yet he had nothing but his love to giv it, and 
love, as we all know, though it never faileth, 
and is greater than faith and hope, yet in hard 
times cannot so much as buy an ounce of 
bread, nor even get a bone for a dog. 

“Caleb had been blind for more than twenty 
years. Once he had been a strong; skilful 
workman who hed never known a dinnerless 
table nor fireless hearth. Things had gone 
well with him in early life; he had married a 
‘stout young country-woman, and had only one 
child by her—a blue-eyed, fair-haired darling, 
whom they had christened Martha, but whom 
everyone loved to call Mattie. She looked ag 


Two pairs of shoes, and yet no feet; 

I run, but never walk. 

My bed is way above my reach, 

And that is why, you see, 

I never lie upon my bed, 

My. bed is laid on me. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


old man now. He lacked the first of youth’s 
greatest preservers—honest, steady, constant 
work; and he lacked also the second—good, 
plain, wholesome food. What wonder if his 
back was bent, his brow wrinkled, and his 
hair thin and gray! 

How they managed to struggle through 
another five years he did not know, no one 
quite knew. The furniture in the little room 
(they had only one room now) grew less and 
less; also their bread was often eaten without 
butter; also when the winter came round 
Mattie began to hav a cough and complain of 
a pain at her chest. Then Caleb whispered 
something in little Mattie’s ear, and the child 
led him down the stairs and along the streets 
to a bright, sunshiny wall in the big city, 
where people were passing backward and for- 
ward all day long, and where, if the old blind 
man held out his hat, there might be a chance 
of finding a few stray pence in it at the end of 
the day. 

The poor people in the house where they 
lived felt their hearts touched when they saw 
the old man and the smali, white child creep- 
ing down the stairs together, and heard the 


a refinement which people in higher ranks oc- 
casionally forget. So one brought a clean 
white sheet and wrapped the little girl in it, 
another combed out her fair hair, and a third: 
—a flower-girl—put a spray of fern and gera- 
nium into her small, thin hand. 

“She's looking that lovely, Caleb, she is,” 
said a brown old woman of sixty, with a hand- 
kerchief tied over her head. 

“ Lord, for this oncé !” pleaded Caleb, lifting 
his hands high above his head. ‘For one 
moment only let my eyes be opened, that they 
may see the face I hav loved and never known.” 
The poor people stood back and heard hig 
prayer, with their breath drawn in. Almost 
they expected a miracle to be performed—had 
they not heard of such things in the churches? 
—and for a moment the film to be lifted from 
Caleb’s eyes, that they might rest on the face 
he had loved so well before the cold earth had 
shut it in for evermore. 

All in vain. No answering Ephphatha was 
breathed down from the silent everlasting 
heavens. Caleb’s hands fell down helplessly 
to his side, and Jack crept out of a corner and 
licked them, and then the parish people sent 


Esprre Fort. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
OCTOBER 11, 1884. 


2, Landau. 
3. Lives of great men all remind ug 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Joy and temperance and repose, 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose. 


When by night the frogs are croaking, 
Kindle but a torch’s fire, 

Ha! how soon they all are silent ! 
Thus truth silences the liar. 


Solvers.—Kitty Laurens, H. E. Juergens, 


if she had been born to a pet name, and she 
stuck to itas aright. Mattie was sent to school 


and taught embroideries and needlework; she 
‘was not to work hard, asher father and mother 


had done before her, but wasto lead a quiet, 


gentle life; and if, byand by, when father and 


mother were getting old and could no longer 


work for their darling, some good honest work- 
man was to come along and offer to marry her 
~—well !—then he should hav her, and their 


blessing go with her. 

‘But before Mattie was ten years old, or there 
was any thought of father and mother getting 
old, Caleb’s great trouble had come upon him, 
There was a huge fire at the factory where he 
worked, and Caleb, in his zeal to save his mas- 
ter s property, was much burnt about his face, 
arms, and chest. They took him to the hos- 
pital, where they did the best they could for 
him, and he came out of it in a month’s time 
with limbs patched, face sound, though scarred, 
but eyesight gone forever. , 

How the stout young wife would hav wept 
over him if she had had time to weep! But 
time meant money in those days, and she set 
to work with a will to get the daily bread. No 
more embroideries for little Mattie; sewing 
and stitching will serve her in better stead 
now, for she can earn a shilling here and a 
shilling there by plain needlework among her 
poor neighbors. i 

And so things went on for ten years or more. 
Caleb turned woman in the house and cooked 
their small meals, and kept things straight and 


poor, suffering daughter coughing as she 
stooped over her dresses and shirts. 
shook their heads at each other. ‘It can’t go 
on much longer,” said one to the other; ‘and 
what they'll do without her, God only knows.” 


So they would giv little Mattie a cup of tea or 


a bit of cheese to take to her mother, and the 


-mother would drink the tea and giv the cheese 
to the little one, and smileand shake her head 


and say she couldn’t eat. 

And one day a small rough boy in the house 
brought to little Mattie a white terrier pup. 
“ Father was going to drown it,” he said, “but 
I told him I thought you would like it, and 
may be by and by ’twill help to lead the old 
man along.” Little Mattie took the puppy 
gratefully, and called him Jack after her boy 
friend. They knotted a piece of cord together 
and put it around Jack’s neck, and every day 
the old man, tho child, and the terrier pup 
were to be seen finding their way along the 
streets to the bright sunshiny wall. 

Once as they stood thus in the bleak March 
weather, with a northwest wind sweeping the 
streets.and drifting the dust into clouds that 
shut out the spring sunbeams, a poor woman 
came hurriedly up to them. “You'd best 
make haste home, Caleb,” she said, “if you 
want to see your daughter again alive.” She 
forgot, poor soul, for the moment that Caleb 
hadn’t seen his daughter for ten years or more, 


and never could—in this life, at any rate—see 
her again. 
havn't much time to spend in choosing their 


But poor people, you know, 


They 


their undertakers to carry Mattie away to the 


same big cemetery where her mother was 


sleeping. . 

All gone but Jack! Well, a dog is some- 
thing, after all, to hav left one; and when one 
is old and blind, and poor, one doesn’t expect 
a great deal in life, you know, but is just 
thankful for a crust of bread to eat, some 
straw or old clothes to lie down on at night, 
and a sunshiny wall to lean against in the day- 


time; so the dog was altogether something ex- 


tra in the way of mercies. ‘How he do liv on 
is a marvel,” one to another would wonder, 
watching the old man creeping down-stairs day 
after day to take his stand in the streets; and, 
“The dog is like a child to him now,” they 
would say, as they noted Jack sitting on his 
stump of a tail, waiting for a gap in the crush 
of carts and carriages before he would venture 
to lead his master across the busy high-road. 
It was in those days that Jack first began to 
“ fend for himself.” As long as the two Mat- 
ties lived, there was always a plate of odds and 
ends of some sort—scrape it together how they 
might—waiting for him inside the door when 
he came in from his morning’s work; but after 
they were gone, things were different. It was 
hard work enough for Caleb to get his own 
daily bread and collect the eighteen pennies 
which paid for his miserable little cupboard 
~—attic, it was supposed to be—at the top of 
the house; so when he came in at four o’clock 


in the winters twilight with a loaf of bread 


and a few pence, the cord was unknotted from 


Robert Bernheim. 
——eo 


Correspondence. 


BRACEVILLE, ILL., Oct. 284. 

Mrss Wrxon: I wish to correct a mistake in 
my letter. Braceville is a village of six thou- 
sand inhabitants, instead of six hundred. I 
wish I had the ability to write some of my ex- 
periences for the children of your corner. I 
passed the first seventeen years of my life 
on the prairies of Illinois, twelve miles from 
the nearest post-ofticeor market place. Mother 
used to keep the spade standing by the door 
tokitl smakes with. And whatsnakes! Blow 
snakes, blue-racers, and rattle snakes to be 
seen almost every day; and the prairie wolf as 
large as a good-sized dog, could be seen trot- 
ting across the open prairie with his long, 
bushy tail hanging to the ground. In those 
days we did not pull our blinds down when 
we lit thelamp, but we used to set the lamp in 
the window, so it would shine out as far as it 
could, in hopes some belated traveler might 
sea it and be guided on his way, and perhaps 
be saved from perishing on the prairie. 

Wishing you continued success, I remain a 
friend, Demis Burr. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 
A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 


BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 cents. For sate at this office. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles, 
Price 20 cents, 
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Literature. 


New Books. 


Tue BIBLE ANALYZED. In Twenty Lectures. 
By John R. Kelso, A.M. New York: Taura 
SEEKER office. Pp. 833. Price $3.00. 

Mr. Kelso is an ex-soldier. He served his 
country in a war which resulted in the deliver- 
ance of millions from physical slavery. Here 
he fights against the more degrading slavery of 
the human mind to a book, falsely assumed to 
be a revelation from an eternally existing per- 
son—the creator of all things and beings that 
exist. He provesnot only that the assumption 
in regard to the book is false, but that such a 
person is wholly imaginary. If human reason 
is not a worse than worthless faculty, then, in 
the light of Mr. Kelso’s lectures, attributing 
divine inspiration to such a collection of writ- 
ings as the Old and New Testaments, has been 
one of the greatest calamities that has ever be- 
falien the human race. This is by no means 
denying the usefulness of the book as a human 
production, for the most pernicious of the lies 
and forgeries of the past may be useful in the 
future. A fictitious history of the past may 
help the future, but surely a true one would 
be better. Mr, Kelso’s aim is simply to over- 
throw the baleful faith in the divine inspiration 
of the Bible or any part of it, which he effect- 
ually accomplishes by not only proving its 
history fictitious, but its morality often bad 
and worse than brutal. 

Of course, to make out his case against the 
divine inspiration of the Bible, he does not 
need to prove an absence of all historical truth. 
It is enough to prove the presence of deliberate 
falsehood and forgery. After the admissions 
of Bishop Colenso, an honest Infidel may fairly 
be allowed to express some feeling of indigna- 
tion at the cool attitude of the clergy of this 
end of the nineteenth century in upholding the 
demonstrated lies and forgeries of Hilkiah and 
Ezra. . 

The publication of Mr. Kelso’s honest and 
able book will make it necessary for the church 
either to greatly amend the Bible or ignore it 
altogether. Refusing to read is only temporiz- 
ing. Reason is nothing but common sense, 
and common senseis not confined to the clergy 
or to any priesthood. There are moral axioms 
scattered through the Bible which will not be 
lost with it, for they exist wherever human 
thought does. How much soever violated, 
they are identical with the laws of self-preser- 
vation, and will become more and more dis- 
tinct as time and knowledge advance and force 
and fraud decay. 

If it was a fact that God, selected as the 
typical man through whom he should carry out 
his scheme of saving the world, a man who 
asked his wife to tell a lie to save his own life, 
then, in a moral sense, the inference is un- 
favorable to God (Gen. xii, 13). If it was not 
a fact, the Bible is guilty of at least one lie, 
and thata quite fundamental one. In any 
decent moral light, Pharaoh appears in that 


hook-like thing, 
nor less than Jv; while the signature of Jesus 
Christ, written in shorthand, would be, briefly, 


thus, 
a brief character, viz: . 


thus d will strike the reader as a painful case 
of limited circumstances; and no one would 
suspect an innocent-looking mark like this of 
being loaded: f. We are not let off so lightly, 
however, on all words. 


incendiarism, made respectivly, me ke and 
SAFN, are more formidable. In these 


words all the consonants are present. 
descence is accomplished with seven move- 
ments of the pen. 
are required. Eighty per cent is, then, saved on 
one of the most intricate words in the system. 
Altogether shorthand is an interesting study, 
and reveals, as nothing else does, the super- 
filuous letters with which our orthography is 
cumbered. 


raphy but a few doors from TuE TRUTH SEEKER 
office, where he fits pupils for the position of 
amanuenses, and he has gained the name of 
doing this in a shorter time than the majority 
of teachers in his line. 
genial of men. 


mentioned unconnected with the work of 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, with whose name left 
out the history of the Ben Pitman system in 
this country cannot be written. Mr. Andrews, 
nearly half-a century ago, brought the art 
from England, studying it on his passage from 
that country to ;this, and teaching it almost 
before he had himself mastered its intricacies. 
He was one of the first stenographers of the 
United States Congress; published a text-book. 
of phonography, and taught Mr. Edward F. 
Underhill, the present president of the Stenog- 
raphers’ Association, how to write shorthand. 
The system had then hardly reached the per- 
fection which it has since attained, but it an- 
swered practical purposes. 
methods hav been built upon Pitman’s, among 
the best of which is Scott-Browne’s. 
T. C. Leland, an early pupil of Mr. Andrews, 
also has a system which in simplicity ap- 
proaches nearest that taught by Andrews & 
Boyle. 


writes on “Fear and -the Knowledge of 
Causes;” and G. Standring treats of ‘The 
Sacred Show Business.” A calendar, statistics, 
etc., fill out the complement. The “ National 
Secular Almanac” is a staid and dignified pub- 
lication, but it does not impart to this era the 
illuminated tint that will be observable when 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL AND FREETHINE- 
ERS ALMANAC for 1885 makes ‘its appearance. 
The price of the “ Secular Almanac ” is 25 cts. 


represent words, but are generally made up of 
the consonants used in spelling, and are skele- 
tons of the words themselvs. A few speci- 
mens Of these skeletons and contractions may 
prove interesting and instructiv to the general 
reader; more especially so to phonographers. 
Take the word characteristic; it is made thus: 
o——>, and read literally from this sign is 
simply krakist. Itis plain enough when you 
know what it is. Shorthand is no respecter of 
persons. For the Almighty Mr. Scott-Browne 


writes ri . The word is all there except the 
vowels. Jehovah is turned off with this fish- 
l 


ER ga 


Tax ‘Freidenker-Almanach fur das yahr 
1885” is out. _ Its motto is ‘‘ Freiheit, Bildung 
and Wohlstand fur Alle!” Thoge are our 
sentiments. This almanac is printed in Ger- 
man, and has 118 pages devoted toits calendar 
and literary department, and some squibs, 
under the head of ‘‘ Humoristisches,” which 
will undoubtedly make the Teutonic citizen 
smile. The ‘Freidenker Almanach ” is issued 
by the Freidenker Publishing Co. of Milwaukee. 
The greatest loss one can experience from not 
understanding German comes from the fact 
that he cannot profit by the excellent publica- 
tions of this enterprising company. 


which is nothing more 


b=. The question of immortality is dismissed 
X., and the beyond is represented with 
? A sign made 


Incandescence and 


SECOND 
GRAND ANNUAL 
New Years Gift Presentation, 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 28TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE 


ROCHELLE JEWELRY STORE. 


January 1, 1885, 
At2P.M, ROCHELLE, ILL. 


1857. } } 1885. 


Incan- 


In longhand thirty-six 


Mr. Scott-Browne has a college of phonog-| Last year on New Year’s day Wettstein presented 


to his patrons assembled in Armory Hall, a valuable 
collection of beautiful presents, comprising 10 Gold 
Watches and Gold Chains; half a dozen genuin Dia- 
mond Pins, Rings, and Eardrops; over a dozen fine 
Stlver Watches, solid Gold Jewelry, elegant Silver- 
ware, Fancy Goods, etc., ranging in price from $1.00 
to $100.00. 

This I propose to do this year and to giv my Lib- 
eral friends abroad an opportunity to recetve a nice 
present. 

The aggregate of goods presented will not be less 
than $1,500, and probably $2,000, according to amount 
of goods sold. 

To all my customers sending $1.00 or more for 
goods or work, I shall present, for each and every 
dollar, a certificate entitling the owner to one or 
more shares in these gifts. 

This is the fairest and most Itberal offer ever made 
by any merchant in America My stock is complete 
in everything pertaining to a first-class jewelry 
store; prices nowaveraging 25 per cent below those 
of largest cities; goods sent by mail or express to 
all parts of the world accompanied by one certificate 
for every dollar remitted, and cash refunded if not 
satisfactory, and returned same day recetved. 

Prices on watches again reduced since last price 
list in this paper. The presents will be presented 
in a public hall of Rochelle, directly to my cus- 
tomers, or to a committee selected by them at that 
time, in one entire lot, and the mode of distributlon 
will be optional with them. 

Everybody pleased last year, and all must be 
pleased this year. 

Circulars giving all particulars and describing 
style and value of each gift, matled free on applica- 
OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


He is one of the most 


The subject of shorthand ought hardly to be 


Several improved 


Mr. 


WANTED. 

A good Cook as Companion and Housekeeper; no 
family. None but white Liberals need apply; over 
30 years of age preferred. 

L. P. ANTHONY, 


Mr. Leland is a professor of the art, Address 
3t43 Cheshire, Conn. 


and. has just openedja series of Sunday 
classes at 744 Broadway, where those so dis- 
posed will hav an opportunity to break the 
Sabbath up into pothooks. 

Mr. Scott-Browne has in press ‘Part II. 
Text Book,” which is a treatis on and a com- 
pendium of the art, and a guide to all sorts of 
reporting. i 


chapter to great #dvantage compared with the 
‘* father of the faithful.” Erazvr WRIGHT. 
Boston, Oct. 5, 1884. 


Fiat Lux. A Two-Hours’ Candid Inquiry into 
Biblical Harmonies. By Dr. W. R. Bach- 
elor, of Pauline, Ark. Price 25 cents. 


FREETHINKERS’ BADGE PIN. 


This Badge is adapted for the use 
ye A of All Classes of Freethinkers, “ Un- 

NND tversal Mental Liberty’’—the basis 
f of all itberty—the one broad and 
common platform that Liberals of 
all shades of opinion are in harmony 
with—being its device. Solid gold 


Like any other two-hours’ candid inquiry 
into Biblical harmonies, the inquiries of Dr. 
Bachelor show that the alleged harmonies do 
not exist. The writer saysin his brief preface 
that he has no apology to offer for writing this 
work, only that he desires to contribute some- 
thing toward that grand movement of uni- 
versal mental liberty and Freethought which 
characterizes the age. Knowing that reason 
will prevail over superstitious faiths and mys- 
ticism, he has taken his stand for truth, rea- 
son, and Freethought. His examination of 
the Bible is both thorough and effectiv. The 
thirty-nine octavo pages of his pamphlet are 
crowded with facts and arguments. 


Scort-Browne’s Boox or SHORTHAND ABBRE- 
A Tabulated List of all the Ab- 


VIATIONS. 1 
breviations of the System, Numbering 300, 
with a Reference Vocabulary of 3,000 Words 


in Common Use. 58 pp; satin-limp covers. 

Price 50 cents. Sold at this office. 

This book is intended chiefiy for shorthand 
writers who use the Ben Pitman system of 
phonography. Mr. Scott-Browne states that 
the necessity for such a work as the present 
one arises from the fact that many words are 
susceptible of being written in divers ways. 
He has discovered which ways are the easiest 
and the most legible, and recorded them for 
the benefit of theshorthand student. In order 
to understand these word-signs which he has 
given, it is of course necessary for the pupil to 
make a preliminary examination of some text- 
book of the Pitman system. It will then be 
seen that they are not arbitrary signs used to 


In SEAROH or GOLD. 


It reveals numerous errors into which an am- 
ateur novelist is liable to fall; therefore to 
writers it will be helpful. 
foolish things which he ought not to hav done, 
and the trouble he got into will be a warning 
to all other heroes. 
well, is represented as an Infidel more for the 
fun of the thing than from conviction. 
passed through a great number of surprising 
adventures from Maine to California, the re- 
lation of which is done more or less ably. It 
was probably the intention of the writer that 


3 The Story of a Liberal 
Life. By Don Juan. H. W. Thompson, 
publisher, 64 College Place, New York. 


Many persons will read this book with profit. 


Its hero does many 


This hero, Joseph Lock- 


He 


his incidents should hav the semblance of 
probability; but when a solitary man is made 
to bail out the sunken hulk of a large ves- 
sel with a tomato can, the reader’s credulity 
is somewhat overtaxed. However, the motivs 
of the author are undoubtedly of the best. 
The book, than which many worse has been 
written, can be obtained by addressing the 
publisher. Price, $1.50. 


“ Tux National Secular Almanac,” edited by 
Charles Bradlaugh and Annie Besant, is out 
for 1885, with its budget of useful information. 
The ‘‘ Story of 1884” is told by Mr. Bradlaugh; 
“The Future Life” is discussed. by Mrs. 
Besant; Alice Bradlaugh contributes an article 
on “Esthetics and Ascetics,” which is full of 
Sweetness and Light; Henry G. Atkinson 


18K., double thick, $4.00; solid gold 


10K., $1.75. Address the originator and patentee, 


LUCY L. CHURCHILL, 
West Richfield, Summit Co., Ohio. 


THE 


Rt42 


PERPETUAL CALENDAR, 


Working the Year of Science 
And the Common Computations. 


An Almanac Forever, 
Showing the day of the week for any day of the 


month for all time past and present and to come, 
and other useful information. Price, 40 cents: three 
for $1, 
3t42 


Address THE TRUTH SHEKER Office. 
Canvassers address L. Martin, 
Brunswick, Ga. 


The Science of the Bible, 


Or an Analysis of the Hebrew Mythology. 


Wherein itis shown that the holy scriptures treat 
on natural phenomena only. By M. WOOLEY, M.D. 
A master work of over 600 pages, neatly bound in 
Price, $3.00. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


THE 
INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BEING 
LAW, FACTS, SUGGESTIONS, AND RE- 
MARKABLE DIVORCE CASES. 


cloth, with a portrait of the author. 
ált? 


Four Hundred and Forty Large 
Octavo Pages, 


Price reduced from $2.25 to $1.00. 
Alti Addresg this office. - 


NOW READY 
THE MAGNIFICENT 


COLORED 
LITHOGRAPH 


—OF THE— 


D M. BENNETT MONUMENT 


PRINTED IN SEVEN COLORS ON THE 
BEST LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
SIZE, 221 x284. 
THE BRONZE MEDALLION 
PRINTS AS LARGE AS A CABINET PHOTOGRAPH, 
THUS GIVING NOT ONLY A PICTURE OF* 


THE MONUMENT, BUT AN ACCURATE 


LIKENESS OF D. M. BENNETT. 


The lithograph is designed for fram- 
ing, and will be a treasure for all Lib- 
erals, 


Sent, postpaid, and securely wrapped, 
to subscribers to the Monument Fund 
for 30 cents; to others, 50 cents. Ad- 
dress this office. i 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY, 


Men or Business WHo D SomeTSING BE- 
sIDES Maxrna Money. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


BY JAMES PARTON. 


This book contains 400 pages, plainly printed, 
treating of forty-six characters in history who have 
helped the world; together with eight portraits. 


Mr. Parton’s works need no commendation. They 
are standard. 
PRICE, - a - - - $1.25. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, New York, 


CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR 
CIVILIZATION. 


From the German of 


MAX NORDAU. 


SEVEN EDITIONS IN SEVEN MONTHS. 
PROHIBITED IN AUSTRIA. 


s“ This book is not a book. Itisa deed; and those 
who oppose it will prove that they fear 1t,”— Vienna 
News. 


Price, cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00, For sale at this 
fice. 


Address 


O; 
4ltt 


FACTS. 


A Magazine Devoted to the State- 
ments of Mental and Spiritual 
Phenomena, 


Single Copies 10 cents. 


39tf Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


An Antidote Analyzed, 


SHOWING THE 


FOLLY OF A RELIGIOUS QUACK 


In Ministering a Nauseous Antidote to Those 
Who Hav Imbibed Nothing Poison- . 
ous, and 
EXPOSING THE INCONSISTENCY OF 
CHRISTIANS GENERALLY. 


BY H. CLAY LUSE. 


PRICE, a - 3 š 10 OTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 
83 Clinton Place, New York. 


LIFE-SIZE 


LITHOGRAPH 


OF 
D. M. BENNETT. 


Sent by Mail for Fifty cents. 
ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 
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Agents for The Truth Seeker. 


ARIZONA. 
J. 8, Mansfield, Tucson. 
g __ CALIFORNIA. 
Dr. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal. 
ANADA. 


W. B. Cooke, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto. 
James Foster, Welland, Ont. 

COLORADO. 
M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver. 
S. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denver. 
E. Keith, Animas City. 

CONNECTICUT. 

J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 


ILLINOIS. 
F. F. Follet, 802 State street, Chicago. 
KANSAS. 
Chris. Brown, Burlington. 


MAINE. 
B. C. Hussey, Oakfield (Post-office, Smyrna 
Mills). $ 


MARYLAND. 
Oliver P. Taw, 532 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
i MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chas. S. Coburn, 123 Essex street, Lawrence. 
_ Joseph Marsh, Northampton. 
MICHIGAN, ` 
S. D. Moore, Adrian. Box 465. 
A.. Atwood, Eaton Rapids. 
MISSOURI. 
Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St. Louis. 
Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. 
i "NEBRASKA. : 
Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago street, Omaha. 
OREGON. 
A, Erwin, Lebanon. 
B. F. Hyland, Corvallis, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
George Longford, 25 Otter st., Philadelphia. 
H. Clay Luse, Waynesbarg. 
Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
W. F. Schade, 3706 Butler street, Pittsburgh. 
A, M. Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny City. 
; TENNESSEE. 
Ferdinand Pfeister, Nashville. 


. UTAH, ` 
James Ashman, Salt Lake City. 
D. F. Keeler, Park City. 
W. F. Reybould, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Elmina D, Slenker, Snowville. 
. ENGLAND. 
Charles Watts & Co., London. 
The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news dealers 
upon application. 


MEDICAL and HYGIENIC WORKS. 


Sold at TuE TROTH SEEKER Office. 
Sent on Receipt of Price. 


Trall’s Sexual Physiology. A Scien- 
tifie and Popular Exposition of the Funda- 
mental Problems in Sociology. $1. 


What Our Girls Ought to Know. By 
Dr. Mary J. Srupuzy. Price, $1.00. 


H 2 p 2 y 
ygiene of the Brain, and the Cure 


ervousness. By M. L. Horsroox. $1.50. 


Parturition Without Pain. A Code 
of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-Bearing. . Edited by 
M. L. HoLsrocx, M.D. Price, $1.00. ` 


The Relations of the Sexes. By 
Mrs. E. B. Durrey. Price, $1.00. 


Fruit and Bread. A Natural and Sci- 


entific Diet. By Gustay SCHLIOKEYSEN. 
Price, $1.00. 


The Better Way. An Appeal to Men 
in Behalf of Human Culture through a 
Wise: Parentage. By A. E. Newton. Price, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


New Hygienic Cook Book. Contain- 
ing eceipts for Preparing a Hygienic 
Food By Mrs. M. M. Jonzs, M.D. 30 cts. 

Talks to My Patients. Hints on Get- 
ting Well and Keeping Well. By Mrs. R. B. 
Greason, M.D. Price, $1.50. 


Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins, By 
Dio Lewis, M.D. Treating of the Sexual 
Relations in their Higher Aspects. $2.00. 


Prenatal Culture. Being Suggestions 
to Parents. By A. E. Newron. 25 cents. 


Aids to Family Government; or, 
From the Cradle to the School. By BERTHA 
Meyer. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Youth; Its Care and Culture. By J. 


Mortimer GRANVELE. Price, $1.00, 


Eating for Strength. Including the 
Science of Hating. Five hundred Receipts 
for Wholesome Cookery; One Hundred Re- 
ceipts for Delicious Drinks; One Hundred 
Ever-Recurring Questions Answered. By 


M. L. Horsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


‘Marriage and Parentage. In Their 
Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
in their Bearing on the Producing of Chil- 
dren of Finer Health and Greater Ability. 
By M. L. Horsroos, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

Our Girls, and Some of the Things 
They Ought to Know. By Dro Lewis, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. 


Dr. Foote’s Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense. By E. B. Foor, 
M.D. Price, $1.50. 

By E. 


Hand-Book of Health Hints. 
B. Foose, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


Science in Story; Teaches Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 5 vols. in one. 
Price, $2.00; extra cloth, gold back, 5 vols. 
bound separately, $5.00. 
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Price, 25 cents. 


Liberal Meetings. 
gara and Liberal and Spiritualistic Secteties in the 
inited States and Canada meeting regularly,can hav no- 
tices of their meetings published in this column free tf the 
officers will send them to us.] 
MICHIGAN. 


Musxxcon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o'clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 

OHIO. 


Ciuvitanp.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 r.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 


MAINE 


Portianp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
P.M. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 

Portuanp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2.o’clock, P.M., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 


mission free. 
WISCONSIN. 


Minwavrer.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at 7:30 o’clock, 
at Fraternity Hall, 216 Grand avenue. Lect- 
ures and free discussions on all popular 
topics. Admittance free. Public cordially 


invited. 
. MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.—The ‘Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:20. Admission free. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Auroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

Braprorp.—The Bradford Liberal Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m. at their hall in 
Pemberton block. The club has a very choice 
library. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o’clock, P.m., for lectures and free debates. 
Toe TRUTH SEEKER and Liberal books for 
sale. 

Prirrspurcu.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except dvring the Months of July 
and August) at 30 slock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
followed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 

._ NEW JERSEY. 

Newarx.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readings, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all p.esent are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 

CANADA. 

Toronto.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrreau.—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 P.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 

Arpany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 r.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. - Admission free. 

New Yorx Crry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
at 220 Hast 15th st——The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
af 2:30 o’tlock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited.—Arcanum Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 p.m. 

Brooxityn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free, Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale-———The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited.—— The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public eordially in- 


‘vited. Doors open at 2:30 P, M 


THIRD EDITION. 


BIBLE MYTHS 


AND THEIR 


Parallels in Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison ofthe Old and New estament 
Myths and Miracles with those of heathen na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also their 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- 
merous illustrations. 

The object of the work is to point.out the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common With other na- 
tions; and then trace them to their evident origin and 
explain their meaning. A 

“ It has long been acknowledged by the most emi- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures 
contain a large mythical element; but, so far a3 we 
know, the present isthe first complete and scholarly 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.” —Boston Cour- 


“Never before has there been given & volume to 
the reading world that shows the research for the 
origin of these myths as does this one just published 
by J. W. Bouton, of New York.”— Boston Times. 

“It is unquestionably true that the results of a 
rationalistic study of the Ohristian scriptures are 
nowhere else s0 accessible as they are now made in 
the work before us.—N, F. Sun. 

1 Fol. Royal 8vo. Cloth. About600 pages. 


Price,  - = 8 = œ $3.00 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, | Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


ANOTHER NEW BOOK! 
New! Eloquent! Elegant! Splendid! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PROSE POEMS 


And Selections, 
BY 
ROBERT G.INGERSOLL. 


This new book is a gem. It is a model in 
every respect. In fact, one of the richest, 
brightest, best ever issued. 

It contains, besides the celebrated ‘‘ Deco- 
ration Day Oration,” never before published, 
and all the famous “tributes” heretofore 
printed in various shapes, but never brought 
together till now, many other gems selected 
from the speeches, arguments, lectures, let- 
ters, table-talks, and day-to-day conversations 
of the author. 

The work is designed for, and will be ac- 
cepted by, admiring friends as a rare per- 
sonal souvenir. To help it serve this purpose, 
a fine steel portrait, with autograph facsimile, 
has been prepared especially for it. 

In the more elegant styles of binding, this 
volume is eminently suited for presentation 
purposes, for any season or occasion. 

In workmanship the volume is a master- 
piece. The type is large and beautiful; the 
paper heavy and richly tinted; the presswork 
faultless; and the binding, as perfect as the 
best materials and skill can produce. The 
book is quarto in size, and contains 248 pages. 
No item of expense has been spared to make 
the work worthy of author and public. 

PRICES: - 
Silk-cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and side, 
Haltf-calf, mottled edges, elegant library style, 4 50 
Full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, 7 60 
Full tree calf, highest possible style and finish, 9 00 

Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. THE TRUTH SEEKER, 

33 Clinton Pl., New York. 


FARADAY PAMPHLETS, 


No. 1.-The Relation of the Spiritual to 
the Material Universe; the Law of: one 
trol. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised By Spirit 
M. Faraday. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2.—Origin of Life; 

Or, Where Man Comes From. The Evolution of 
the Spirit from Matter through Organic Processses; 
or, How the Spirit Body Grows. New Edition, En- 
larged and Revised. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price, 
10 cents. 

No. 3.—The Development of the Spirit 
After Transition. 

The Origin of Religions. By Spirit M. Faraday. 
Price, 10 cents. 

No. 4.—Tne Process of Mental Action; 

Or, How We Think. By Spirit M. Faraday. Price 
15 cents. 

No; 5.—The Origin of the Christian Relig- 
on 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated Chris- 
tianity, Confessions of Its Founders. Transcribed 
by Spirit M. Faraday. 208 pages. Price, boards, 75 
cents; Paper, 50 cents. Postage 5 cents. 

Rome, Not Bethlehem, the Birthplace of 
Sns. 


e . 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 
Who Wrote the New Testament? 
Extract from No. 5. Price 10 cents. 
No. 6.—Obession, or The Origio of Evil; 
A Paper, Glven in the interest of Spiritual Science. 
By Prof. M. Faraday, late Electrician and Ohem- 
ist of the Royal institution, London, Eug. 10 cts. 
Evidences of a Future Life: 
“(lf a Man Die, Shall he Live Again?” A Positive 
YES. By Oapt. H. H. Brown. Price, 10 cents. 


BOWLES PAMPHLETS. 
NEW EDITION WITH SUPPLEMENT, OF 
No. 1._Experiences of Samuel Bowles, 

Late editor of the Springfield, Mass., blican, in 
Spirit Life; or, Life As He Now Sees it from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Written through the mediumship 
of CARRIE E, 8. TWING, of Westfield, N. Y. 25 cents. 
Later Papers of Samnel Bowles, 

written in August, 1883. 

A Supplement To No.1 
‘And bound separately; Mrs. Oarrie E. 8. Twing, 
Medium. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2.—Contrasts in Spirit Life: 

And Recent Experiences of SAMUEL BOW LEAS, late 
editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, in the 
first five spheres. Also a thrilling account of the 
late President Garfield’s reception in the spirit 
world. Written through the hand of OARRIE E. 8. 
TWING, Westfield, N. Y. 142 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Sprague’s and Mary Clark’s 

n the First Ten Spheres 
of Spirit Lit 


e. 
Medium, ATHALDINE SMITH, Oswego, N. Y. Price 
2 cents, 


$2 50 


Marriage and Divorce, 


By R. D. Westhrook, D.D, LL.B, 
Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?” 


CONTENTS ; 

The True Ideal of Marriage. 

Free Love. 

The History of Marriage. 

The Old Testament Divorce Law. 

The New Testament on Divorce. 

Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 

Rational Deductions from Established Principles 

Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 

Prevention Better than Ou’ e, 

Price, 50 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. For sal 
at this office. 


88 Olinton Place, New, York. 


Man.—Whence and Whither. 


f By R. B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., 
Author of “The Bible.—Whence and What ? 


About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a 
rationalistic standpoint. 

1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SKE 
88 Clinton Place, New 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


Embracing those of the blood and Nerves, the Dis 
eases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and the vari 
ous causes, physical and social, leading to the mare 
plainly treated by that plainest of books, PLAIN 
HOME TALK, EMBRACING MEDIOAL COMMO} 
SENSE—Nearly 1,000 pages, 200 illustrations, by Di, 
E. B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexington ave., New York, « 
whom all letters from the sick should be addresseu 
In its issue for Jan. 19, 1878, Mr. Bennett’s Taidh 
SEEKER thus speaks of Dr. FOOTE and his meai.a. 
publications: ‘We know him (Dr. Foote) perona..y 
and intimately, and we say with all the assurance 
that knowledge imparts that he is a man of the 
highest incentivs and motivs, whose lite has been 
spent in instructing and improving his tellow-beings 
by giving such intormation as is well caiculated to 
enable them to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women. His 
medical works possess the highest value, and hav 
been introduced and thoroughly read in hundreds 
of thousands of families, who to-day stand ready to 
bear willing testimony to the great benetit they hav 
derived from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons which he haa so abiy imparted.” s 

Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK are at liberty 
to CONSULT ITS AUTHOR, in person or by mail 
FREE. Price of the new Popular Edition, by mati 
postage prepaid, only $1.50. Ountents table free 
AGENTS WANTED. 

MURRY HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
129 East 28t¥ street, New York. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


iJ 
ork, 


A Breat Medical Work on Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errorsof Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting trom indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua- 
ble. 80 found by the author, whose experience for 
28 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 800 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It 
will benefit all.—London Lancet, 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian 
instructor, or clergyman.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Chronic and obstinate diseases that hav 
baffied the skill of all other physicians a 
specialty. Such treated successfully HEAL 


Without an instance of failure, 
lyr48 Mention this paper. THYSELF 
DR. Fou LOWws 

is a regularly educa 

ed and legally quali. 
fled physician, and 
the most successful 
as his practice will 
preve. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseases 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
8 PER MATORRHQ@A 
and IMPOTENOY 
as the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
sexual excesses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual 
fn power,rendering mar- 


riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per- 
Mmanently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDIOIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his ‘Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N, 
J.,and say Where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“ Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” 1y8 


{UPTURES CURED" 


myMedical Compound and Improved 

tastio S orter Truss in from 30 to 

BB deue, HbTible roteroncay giron; fond 
a 

Se a ata aay advertisement. ort Address 


per 
N 
W. A. Onise Suit ville, doler He: at 


Gnd. 


Gems of Thonght. 


Qdd and 


EVERY individual ought to feel a desire to improve 
himself and his own usefulness, and to improve the 
world, if only a little, to leave it some better than he 
found it, some wiser and some happier for his hav- 
ing livedinit. This is all within our power if we 
will but act up to the best knowledge we hav. We 
can do as well as the angels are supposed to do if we 
only make the necessary effort, and curb every in- 
centiy to do that calculated to injure ourselvs, or 
our fellow-beings.—D. M. Bennett. 


LET me play the fool: 

With mirth and laughter let oid wrinkles come; 

And let my liver rather heat with wine, 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 

Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 

Sleep when he wakes? and creep into the jaundice 

By being peevish ? --Shakspere’s Merch. of Venice. 

THERE is only one cure for the evils which newly- 
acquired freedom produces; and that cure is free- 
dom. When a prisoner first leaves his cell, he can 
not bear the light of day! he is unable to discrimi- 
nate colors, or recognize faces. But the remedy is, 
not toremand him into his dungeon, but to accus- 
tom him to the rays of the sun. The blaze of.truth 
and liberty may at first dazzle and bewilder nations 
which hav become halt-blind -in the house of bond- 
age. But let them gaze on, and they will soon be 


able to bear it. In afew years men learn to reason. 
The extreme violence of opinions subsides. Hostil 
theories correct each other. ‘rhe scattered elements 
of truth cease to contend, and begin to coalesce, 
And at length a system of justice and order is ad- 
duced out of the chaos.— Macaulay's Milton. 


Way is there any misery at allin the world? Not 
by chance, surely. From some cause, then. Is it 
from the intentionof the Deity? But he is perfectly 
benevolent. Is it contrary to his intention? But he 
isalmighty. Nothing can shake the solidity of this 
reasoning, so short, so clear, so decisiv; except we 
assert that these subjects exceed all human capac- 
ity, and that our common measures of cruth and 
falsehood are not applicable to them; a topic which 
I hav all along insisted on, but which you hav from 
the beginning rejected with scorn and indignation. 
—Hume's Diologs Concerning Nat. Religion, 


FORTY years ago, before my “Life of Jesus” ap. 
peared, the impression had long been looming up 
before the minds of thoughtful students of theology, 
that no such supernatural things could hav occurred 
in Jesus’ career as were narrated in the gospels and 
had been believed by the church down to that pe- 
riod; nelther could they believe in the unnaturall 

Ural interpretations offered by the rationalistic 
expositors ef scripture; doubts, too, as to the apos 
tolic origin of the gospels, and as to the historical 
character of these writings in general had sprung 
up here and there. And yet, when I brought these 
fragments of thought together, and showed that the 
evangelic narrativs are neither apostolic nor histori- 
cal; that the miracles they recount belong to myth | 
rather than to history; that everything about Jesus 
was, in reality, perfectly natural, albeit we cannot 
now giv an account of every circumstance of his life 
—when, in my “ Life of Jasus,” I put all these things 
together in consecutiv order, every one, young and 
old, wag indignant, and the author’s name “ the syn- 
onym for every deed accursed.”’—Strauss’s Old and 
New Faith. 

How much lies in laughter; the cipher-key, 
wherewith we decipher the whole man! Some men 
wear an everlasting -barren simper; in the smile of 
others lies a cold glitter, as of ice; the fewest are 
able to laugh, what can be called laughter, but only 
sniff and- titter and snigger from the throat out- 
ward; or at least, produce some whiffling, husky 
cachinnation, as if they were laughing through wool; 
of none such comes good. The man who cannot 
laugh is not only fit for treasons, stratagems, and 
spolls, but his whole life is already a treason and a 
stratagem.—Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 


‘THE man that hath no music in himself, 


Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus; 
Let no such man be trusted. 

—Shakepere’s Merch. of Venice. 


DRE. JOHNSON could scarcely be induced to admit 
the truth of any narrativ which struck him as odd, 
and it was long, for example, before he would be- 
lieve even in the earthquake a3 Lisbon. Yet he 
seriously discussed the truth of second-sight; he 
carefully investigated the Cock-lane Ghost—a goblin 
who anticipated some of the modern phenomena of 
so-called “Spiritualism,” and with almost equal ab- 
surdity. He told stories to Boswell about “a shad- 
owy being,” which had once been seen by Cave and 
declared that he once heard his mother call “ 8am,” 
when he was at Oxford, and she at Lichfield. The 
apparent inconsistency was in truth natural enough. 
Any man who clings with unreasonable pertinacity 

to the prejudices of his childhood, must be alter- 
nately credulous and skeptical in excess, In both 
cases, he judges by his fancies, in defiance of evi- 
dence; and accepts and rejects according to his 
likes and dislikes, instead of his estimates of logical 
proof.— Leslie Stephen's Johnson. 


HE that takes away reason to make way for revela- 
tion, puts out the light of both, and does much the 
same as if he would persuade a man to put out his 
eyes, the better to receive the remote light of an in- 
visible star by a telescope.—Jokn Locke. 


“APPLES OF COLD.” 


A story-bookfor the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. WIXON. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
author which adds very much to the value of the 


volume. 
Address’ THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 


John’s Way. 
Radical story. 
15 cents, 


A pleasing domestic 
By Mrs. E. D. Suenxen. 


THE Whitehall Zimes remarks that Noah was the 
arkitect Of his own fortunes. 


COLLEGE professor (to class in mineralogy): ‘* Can 
you recall a mineral occurring in the liquid form?” 
Apt student.—‘ Milk; because it comes in quarts!” 


LITTLE boy to juvenile neighbor: “My pa’s 4 
Christian an’ reads the Bible every day an’ prays to 
God; does yourn?”’ “Naw,” (indignantly), ‘‘my 
fadder’sa Democrat and swears by Gineral Jackson.” 


«WHAT did Oain say when the Lord asked him 
where his brother was?” asked a Sunday-scheol 
teacher. None of the boys answered, but the small- 
est boy in the class snapped his fingers and said: 
“I’ve done forgot what Cain said, but I know he 
sassed the Lord back.” 


IN a Sunday-school the teacher had been explain- 
ing the text, ‘‘ Let your loins be girded.’’ Wishing 
to see if they understood the explanation he said to 
a boy: “Well, tell me how and why we are com- 
manded to gird up our loins?” ‘To keep up our 
breeches, sir,” replied the youth. 


“ MAMMA, don’t these little chickens hav no 
mothers?” asked a child at the Exhibition hatchery, 
the other day. ‘*No, my love, they are hatched by 
machinery,” replied the mother. ‘Children hav to 
hav mothers, don’t they mamma?” ‘Yes darling.” 
**Could’t children be hatched by machinery, mam. 
ma?” ‘No, dear. Oome on now.” 


A BELIGIOUS editor recently attempted to telegraph 
to friends in a neighboring town: ‘“ Cannot be down 
til! Thursday—foreman drunk.” He went down on 
Thursday and was astonished by the hilariotts man- 
ner in which his friends received him. It came out 
that the telegram when received read: ‘* Cannot 
come down till Thursday forenoon—drunk.”’ 


THIS is Bill Nye’s advice as to the treatmentjof hy. 
drophobia: Never seek a quarrel with a hydropho- 
bic dog. Treat him well, but maintain a haughty 
reserve until you can get over the garden wall. 
Should a dog, who afterward turned out to be hydro- 
phobic, eat away the calf of your leg, settle up your 
business affairs, bite some one whom you wish to 
hav remember you after you are gone, and get 
yourself measured for a funeral sermon. Death 
should never find us entirely unprepared. 


A FEEBLEOld darky struggled painfully in. ‘‘Boss,” 
he said, “Tse an Old, old man. I was bo’n in ole 
Vahginney an’ libbed dar mos’ onto ninety-eight 
years, an’ I wants yo’ ter assis’ me er little dis maw- 
nin’ boss, ef yo’ pleas’ sah?” “You knew George 
Washington of course?” ‘No sah, I nebber seed 
him.” ‘What! You lived in Virginia ninety-eight 
years, and never saw George Washington?” ‘Dat 
am de fac’, boss. Ise an hones’ old man, an’ am too 
far gone in dis world fer to tell er lie. I nebber seed 
young George, but Lor’, sah, his po’ ole gran’fadder 
an’ gran’mudder yuse ter think er pow’ful sight ob 
me, boss.” 


THE Sunday-school superintendent was lecturing 
the scholars last Sunday morning on the wickedness 
of stealing. After he had talked some time, he 
asked them questions on what he had said, in order 
to fix his good counsel in their minds. ‘Now, 
children,” he said, “ is it as wrong to steal a pin as 
it is a hundred thousand dollars?” “Yes, sir,» 
they all cried. “And are those who steal made 
happy by it?” ‘No, sir,” came the chorus. “Tell 
me, now, where do the bad people go who disobey 
the commandment and steal?” ‘ Canada,” squealed 
a little boy over in the corner, before the crowd had 
a chance to answer; and the superintendent had to 
leave the room for repairs. 


THE telephone girl was out of humor about some- 
thing, and when the fire alarm was given, she leis- 
urely pinned up her back hair and looked at hersely 
in the glass before replying. Then she went to the 
phone and rang a reply, and said: “Hello!” 
“ Hello! Giy me Rev. Ebenezer Bellwhistle.” The 
Rev. Ebenezer was at once switched on. “ Hello, 
Dr. Bellwhistle, is this you?” “Yea, verily; this is 
myself.” “Do you know where my wife is to night? 
Hav you seen her?” Here the cruel girl switched on 
a jockey who had charge of a: good trotting mare 
and who was telling his employer about an attack 
of colic she had undergone, and the reply made the 
inquiring husband blue with rage. It was as 
follows: “Oh, you needn’t worry about her. I’ve 
got her snugly bedded down in the stable, and hav 
been rubbing her legs and slapping her sides vigor- 
ously all the evening. You needn’t be the least bit 
uneasy. I’li take just as good care of your darling 
as you would if you were here.” Then the husband 
hung up his phone and rang off, and if he had not 
found his wife reading in the back yard there would 
hav been a tragedy. As it is, the preacher is on trial 
for drunkenness and lying. 


“You didn’t know that I was an inventer, did you 
boys?” inquired a drummer of his companions on a 
Panhandle train. ‘ Well, Iam, though. Hav got a 
big thing, too. Got it right here under my seat. It 
beats the Keely motor all to pieces. Do you see this 
little box? What if itisn’t bigger than a hat box? 


I tell you there’s power enough inside. of it to blow f 


up the boiler of the locomotiv ahead there, or knock 
this train from the track. It’s powerful, and no 
mistake, and dangerous to handle. Killed two men 
in Indianapolis last week. Not long ago it tackled a 
big clothing house in Philadelphia and absolutely, 
ruined it. The week before that it wrecked a 
steamer in the Chesapeake bay. The pilot had 
been experimenting with it for several months, and 
finally got careless. No trouble about power, power 
enough to knock the earth of its axis. The trouble 
is to apply it. Now; I’ll take the lid off and show 
you; oh, you fellows needn’t jump off-the train. I 
know how to handle it, and there ain’t any danger.” 
“ What do you call (t?” -‘It’sa storage battery—the 
most perfect and powerful storage battery ever con- 
structed. I had it made in New Jersey. Before 
taking the lid off 1’1l turn the box over and show 
you—come back here; I tell you there’s no danger— 
and show you the label.” The box was turned over 


and on its bottom the trembling drummers saw this 


! inscription; ‘2 qts, N. J. applejack,”’ 


a 


RTHODOX HASH. 


WITH 


` CHANGE OF DIET. ~ 
REVISED AND ENLARGÉD BY THE AUTHOR, 


WAIFS AND WANDERINGS/O 


A NEW AMERICAN STORY, 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 
AUTHOR OF 


GOLDEN THRONE,” ‘‘PROMETHEUS,” ‘‘ INGER- 
SOLL AND JESUS,” ETC. 


Price, Cloth, $1,00; Paper, 50 Cts. 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 


1A Word from the Oook.—-2 Ohoice Bits for the 
Hash.—3 Seasoned with Satan to the taste,— 
4 The Chopping-Knife.—5 Hash, First 
Course.—6 Hash, Second Course,— 
7 Hash, Third Course,—8 Ghange 
of Diet, First Course,—9 
Ohange of Diet, Sec- 
ond Course, 


WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 


THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents. The Trnth Seeker. 


Ormes + Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 


“ A prose epic of the war, rich with incident and 
dramatic power; breezy from first page to last with 
the living spirit of to-day,—John Swinton’s Paper. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 OLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— 


JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 
MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 


IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 


The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
tics, showing the gta of thie pronom 2 in COMPARED AND REVISED. 
the penitentiaries; the urch and Civilizg- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church By M. E, BILLIN GS, 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the AUTHOR OF 


Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Womar’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 
These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Ingersoll’s Works. 


Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


“The Gods,” “ Hum- 
viduality,”’ and “ Here- 


“ PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“ HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


‘¢ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” ae 

T. O. LELAND, ex-Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: “ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it, 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


The Gods. 


in five lectures, comprisin; 
boldt,” “Thomas Paine,” * In 
tics and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Including, boriy for Man, Woman, and Chiid;’ 
?¢The Declaration of Independence,” **Abont Farming 
in Illinoia;” * The Grant Bangnet.” * The Rev. Alexan- 
der Clark,” “ The Past Hises before Me Like a Dream,” 
and “A Tribnte to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col, Robert G. Ingersoll 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
The BIBLE—WHENOE and WHAT? 


BY RICHARD B, WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 


A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 
ing the literature contained in the Old and 


New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
88 Clinton Place, N ¥ 


God and the State, 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 


Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
CARLO OAFIERO AND ELISEE REOLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) , 
52 pages, octavo. Price 15cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Olinton Place, New York. . 


EVERY LIBERAL SHOULD 
POSSESS 


THE LIBERAL HYMN-BOOK.—150 Beautiful Songs 
of Liberty and Freethought. Read and sing them 
at Home. Read and sing them at Meetings. Teach 
them to the children. _ Price 25 cents. 


DIANA.—Evolution in Marriage. The Higher Law. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and cured. Price 25 cents. 


BURNZ’ FONIO SHORTHAND,—A complete Self-In- 
structor in the art of Verbatim Reporting. Price 
$1. Bend for circulars, 


THE SPELLING REFORM—And How to Help it 
Price 10 cents. 


The above works sent promptly on receipt of price. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER 
33 Clinton Place, N, Y. 


TRUTH: 
A Poem in Three Parts. 
BY E. N. KINGSLEY. 


Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, 
Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians. 3 


| “The clergy know that I know that they 
| know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should send for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA, 


INOLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations. 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “ Promethens,” “ Gottlieb,’ and ‘Ingersoll 
and Jesus.” 

A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir- 
tues of natural humanity as opposed to the hypocrisy of a 
supernatural religion; crowded with incident and full of 
progressiy ideas and the poetry of the fnture. 


PRICE $1.00, ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


Containing a picture of the 


JEWISH JEHOVAH. 


As Described by the Bible. r 
*“ There went up a smoke outof his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindled 
with it” (Psalms xviii, 8). 


4opp.Handsomely executed. 


“ANTICHRIST.” 
> Proving conclusivyly that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST: 
His birth, life, trial, execution: etc.—is & myth. £ 
TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
33 Clinton Place, New Yorks 


Price, 25 cent 8. 


Price, 32.00. 
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A JOURNAL OF FREETHOUGHT AND REFORM. 


Entered at the Post-Ufice at New Yerk, N. X. as Second-class Master, 


Vol. 11. No. 44. } PUBLISHED WEEKLY. } New York, Saturday, November L, 1884. } 33 CLINTON PLACE. {$3.00 per year. 


Glotes and Glippings. 


Junex MoFarxanp, of Sacramento, has de- 
cided that an Atheist cannot be barred from 
testifying. : 

A Mormon paper predicts the spread of 
cholera in this country as a divine retribution 
for the reappointment of Gov. Murray over 
Utah territory. 


Prorrssor HuxLEY has been ordered by his 
physicians to take absolute rest from literary 
labors for several months to come, which will 
giv his readers, to say nothing of his critics, a 
rest for the same length of time. 


TALKING of campaign scares, many a woman, 
when old Tom Jefferson was running, hung 
her Bible down in the well for fear it would 
be taken away from her if the people should 
` elect the Infidel. — Waterbury American. 


Mr. Perris, the archeologist, has returned’ 
to England laden with rich spoils of his Egyp- 
Among the treasures area 


tian investigations. 
hut of the time of Nero, embroideries of the 
Ptolemaic period, and a fine gilded slab of the 
time of Nectabanus. 


Tue Norristown Herald has observed that the 


seats ina Western church are set on pivots, 
like those in a dry goods store. 


neck. 


Mrs. Henry Porr has organized a propa- 
ganda in England with the object of proving 
that Bacon, not Shakspere, is the real author 
of the dramas foolishly credited to the Swan of 
At a recent meeting of the Baconites, 
Mrs. President Pott abused poor Shakspere 
in a style to make his bones move under their 


Avon. 


‘epitaph. 

Amona the instructions issued for the guid- 
ance of the proposed Nile expedition the fol- 
lowing is found: ‘‘The camels are to be 
treated with consideration and kindness, their 
peculiarities are to be studied, and no ill-usage 
or foul language is to be resorted to.” This is 
carrying the prevention of cruelty to animals 
to an extreme. 


- Proressor Jonn TYNDALL realized thirteen 
thousand dollars on his lectures in this coun- 
try in 1872, which he refused to take away. 
He left the money in the hands of trustees for 
the benefit of American students who wish to 
prepare themselvs abroad for original research 
in physics. As there has been a scarcity of 
suitable candidates, the fund has increased to 
about thirty thousand dollars. 


Two hundred women of the city of Mexico, 
members of leading families of that city, says 
an account, went Monday to the sanctuary of 
Our Lady of Guadaloupe to pray the Holy Vir- 
gin for intercession to prevent cholera invad- 
ing Mexico. Praying will never hav the effect 
to keep cholera out of any country where the 
inhabitants are habitually filthy. Bathing as 
a practice should be substituted, 


Waen the late bishop of London revisited 
the University Chapel at Cambridge after long 
absence, he found the same verger there whom 
he remembered in his college days, and said to 
him: ‘Youhay much to be grateful for.” “I 
hav, indeed, my lord,” replied the old man, 
“ for I hav heard every sermon that has been 
preached in the chapel for fifty years, and, 
bless the Lord, I am a Christisn still.” 


WHATEVER the Salvationists lack in taste, they 
are never wanting in attractiv titles. A Lon- 
doner says: ‘The other morning, Maud and I 
were coming out of a shop near Oxford circus, 
when a woman in a ‘salvation bonnet’ 
handed us a bit of paper. It lies on my pink 
blotting-paper now, and deeply outblushes it, 
as wellit may. It contain an announcement 
of a ‘demonstration ’ to be held, conducted by 
‘Commandant ’ H. Booth, assisted by certain 
‘ staff-captains, staff-lieutenants, and sergeant- 
majors.’ Among the attractions of the even- 
ing are announced as speakers, ‘Jacko, the 
Transformed Giant, the Would-be Suicide; 
Moggie, the Camberwell Wonder; Billy Bray, 


This enables 
the fair worshiper, who sits pretty well in 
front, to turn around and count the number of 
new bonnets in the house without screwing her 
head off, almost, and going home with a stiff 


102; Tommy the Tramp, and the One-eyed | Stafford Northcote from moving a resolution 


Prophetess.’” Imagin the joy of a sinner saved 
through Jesus Christ and Tommy the Tramp! 


Sunpay theatricals are tolerated by law in 
five of the principal cities of the United States. 
They are San Francisco, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, and Chicago. There are eleven 
regular theaters in Chicago, to say nothing of 
museums, panoramas, concert halls, and other 
resorts. If there is any difference to be found 
in them on Sunday nights, it is that the lights 
are brighter and the fun more uproarious. It 
is the custom to giv during the week eight per- 
formances, and with Sunday night it runs up 
to nine. In some theaters a matinee is given 
on Sunday afternoon. 


Tue old Schuyler mansion, which has just 
been sold at Albany, N. Y., was built in 1760 
by the wife of General Philip Schuyler, and 
was a marvel of grandeur in its early days. 
Franklin, Lafayette, Aaron Burr, DeRocham- 
beau were among its famous guests. Here 
General Burgoyne was held as prisoner after 
his surrender at Saratoga; here Alexander 
Hamilton, and, a generation later, President 
Fillmore were married. Here, in 1781, a des- 
perate effort was made by Tories and Indians 
to capture General Schuyler, who gathered his 
family in an upper room and stood siege reso- 
utely until relief came. 


Dr. SCHWENINGER, of Munich, has discov- 
ered a new mode of reducing the bulk of the 
human frame. It is never to eat and drink at 
the same time, but to let two hours intervene. 
He has, it is said, cured Prince Bismarck of a 
tendency to obesity in this way. Fat people 
hav now their choice between four systems. 
1. The original Banting, which consists of eat- 
ing nothing containing starch, sugar, or fat. 
2. The German Banting, which allows fat, but 
forbids sugar or starch. 3. A Munich system, 
which consists of being clothed in wool and 
sleeping in flannel blankets instead of sheets. 
4, Not eating and drinking at the same time. 


Huxiey givs the following table of what a 
full-grown man should weigh, and how this 
weightshould be divided: Weight, 154 pounds. 
Made up thus: Muscles and their appurte- 
nances, 68 pounds; skeleton, 24 pounds; skin, 
10 1-2 pounds; fat, 28 pounds; brain, 3 pounds; 
thoraic viscera, 3 1-2 pounds; abdominal vis- 
cera, 11 pounds; blood which would drain 
from body, 7 pounds. This man oughtto con- 
sume per diem: Lean beefsteak, 5,000 grains; 
bread, 6,000 grains; milk, 7,000 grains; pota- 
toes, 3,000 grains; butter, 600 grains; and 
water, 22,900 grains. His heart should beat 
75 times a minute, and he should breathe 15 
times a minute. In 24 hours he would vitiate 
1,750 cubic feet of pure air to the extent of 1 
per cent; a man, therefore, of the weight men- 
tioned, ought to hav 800 cubic feet of well-ven- 
tilated space. He would throw off by the skin 
18 ounces of water, 300 grains of solid matter, 
and 400 grains of carbonic acid every 24 hours, 
and his total loss during the 24 hours would 
be 6 pounds of water, and a little above 2 
pounds of other matter. 


Mr. Brapiaven’s immediately future course 
is thus outlined by him in arecent speech: “I 
now come to my personal position on October 
23d. It is possible that the Tories might pre- 
fer to make delay to the Suffrage bill by a dis- 
cussion on my right to sit and vote. I propose, 
with your permission, so far asit rests with me, 
to disappoint them, and this for two reasons. 
One, that this is a special session for the pur- 
pose of reintroducing the Franchise bill; and 
second, that the question as to my action on 
February 11th is still pending undecided be- 
fore the courts of law. I therefore propose to 
tender almost the same undertaking that I ten- 
dered on my last election, i.e., that I will not 
present myself until one week after judgment 
has been delivered in the suit against me by 
the attorney-general. That judgment can 
hardly be delivered until I hav addressed the 
court for a week, including any reply I may 
hav to make to the attorney-general, and as 
the courts do not sit until October 24th, whilst 
the Parliamentary session commences October 
23d, it would be unwise, in any case, for me to 


take any action at the commencement of the! 


session. I cannot, of course, prevent Sir 


“mate channels to get it. 


against me, but I desire to put him in the 
wrong if he 'does so.” Great cheering followed 
this, and hundreds went to Mr. Bradlaugh to 
renew their declarations of fidelity for thé next 
election. 


Tue subject of Theosophy has, according to 
the Calcutta correspondent of the Loadon 
Times, occupied a large share of the attention 
of the Indian press and public recently. It 
has been brought prominently forward by the 
publication in the Madras Christian College Mag- 
azine of a correspondence alleged to hav passed 
between Mme. Blavatsky and a Monsieur and 
Mme. Coulomb, who appear to hav been fol- 
lowers cf her but who, having fallen out with 
the sect, hav placed the lettersin the hands of 
the editor of the magazine. These letters, if 
genuin, are calculated to prove Mme. Blavatsky 
to be a consummate impostor, who, with the 
help of Coulomb, imposed upon the credulous 
by ingenious trickery. The so-called ‘astral 
body” of the Tibetian Mahatma, Koot Hoomi, 
is described as a crafty arrangement of blad- 
ders, muslin, and a mask, while the wonder- 
working shrine at Madras is said to be a mere 
conjurer’s cabinet. The Theosophists indig- 
nantly declare the letters to be impudent for- 
geries, and state that the Coulombs were ex- 
pelled from the society, and hav taken this 
means to revenge themselvs. 


Preruars the best of the sermons preached 
in this city, last Sunday, was that by Heber 
Newton, the heretical Episcopalian. Hespoke 
to the query, why crime increases. ‘‘ Crime,” 
he said, ‘‘is the result of disease in the social 
organism. It is the hight of folly to close our 
eyes to this disease. So deeply is it seated 
that in England crime costs $30,000,000 an- 
nually and over seventy-four thousand per- 
sons are engaged in detecting lawbreakers. In 
this country crime has increased beyond all 
proportion to the population. What makes 
crime? You answer, Bad men. What makes 
bad men? I answer, first, the hereditary ten- 
dency to evil; and, second, present environ- 
ment. I place unhesitatingly as first of the 
influences which lead to crime in this country 
the present exaggerated estimate of wealth. 
Money is the one great talisman to social suc- 
cess. . When Carlyle declared that the real hell 
which the average Englishman feared was 
poverty, he spoke a great truth, This false 
worship of wealth is forcing men into illegiti- ; 
Our business is grad- 
ually taking on a speculativ character. We 
hav constantly recurring hard times, and 
hosts of men are forced to spend the savings 
of years and choose poverty or crime. The 
low rate of wages for labor helps to make 
criminals. The average annual wage of labor- 
ers in this land of labor is $325. We look 
upon the social evil as the great source of 
crime. There are 20,000 working girls in this 
state, outside of domestic service, whose aver- 
age wage is $6 a week. Oh, my God! Think 
of the temptation which haunts their every 
step in this Christian land. Again we hav the 
tenement houses to consider. What, with the 
commingling of the sexes, the promiscuous 
meetings in corridors and narrow stairways, 
the filth, the squalor, the nurtured ignorance— 
they are the nurseries and hothouses of crime 
in this city. Men and women of New York, 
you know this. If you don’t you oyght to, and 
you hay failed to doyourduty. Poverty is the 
prolific mother of vice. One might take the 
prices of provisions and clothing for a year, 
and then giv the proportion of crime for that 
year. This all springs from our wretched and 
imperfect industrial system. ‘Take the tramp 
and see who is responsible for his existence. 
Formerly the peasant farmers tilled the soil 
and reaped the harvests with their own hands. 
Now great gangs and regiments of men do this 
work for the bonanza farmers for two or three 
months a year. For the rest of the year these 

reat bodies of men hay no employment, and 
they go forth homeless and penniless. Out of 
this system springs the Far Western tramp. 
The fountain-head of crime is our low indus- 
trial organization. The lack of good educa- 
tion makes crime. True education does not 
merely train the intellect, as our public schools 
are doing to-day.” 


: school, 


Slews of the Week. 


CHINA is making great preparation for war. 


A prouts in Alabama is causing much suf- 
fering. 


THERE were snow-storms in Maine and in 
Wyoming territory Jast Sunday. 


Brscuer will vote for Cleveland. To vote 
for St. John, he holds, is to “vote in the air.” 


Tux total registration of votes in the city is 
240,951, an increase of 23,928 over that o 
1880. 

Tue reduction of letter postage from three 
cents to two cents has left the postal depart- 
ment about $2,600,000 behind. 


Cases of arms are reported by the Herald to 
hav been shipped from Washington to Repub- 
lican clubs in Lousiana for the purpose, itis 
intimated, of influencing the eleetions in thats 
state. 

A monster demonstration, participated in by 
over 80,000 persons, in favor of abolishing the 
English House of Lords, took place in London 
last Sunday. One of their banners bore the 
derisiv motto, ‘‘ The lord’s will be done.” 


A BRANOH of the printers’ union do not in- 
dorse the action of the majority in declaring 
for Cleveland, and last Sunday they held a 
Blaine meeting. It appears to be rather diffi- 
cult for workingmen to organize and cohere 
politically. 

Tue English Francise bill, intended to fur- 
ther extend the right of suffrage to British 
subjecis, has passed its first reading in the 
House of Commons. ‘The Liberals in Parlia- 
ment hay agreed to refrain from any discussion 
of the bill. 


A MEETING of the citizens of Binghamton, 
N. Y., was held last Sunday evening to protest 
against the confiscation of Catholic property 
in Rome by the Italian government. Italy 
should remember that the eyes of Binghamton 
are upon her. 


Nearty seventeen thousand business men of 
this city took part in a Cleveland parade last 
Saturday. It is said that more than twenty 
millionaires marched in the procession, which 
represented a greater amount of wealth than 
any previous demonstration than has taken 
place in the metropolis. 


Bramer is still in the West, and spoke in Mil- 
waukee last Saturday. Butler is activ in New 
York state. ‘There is great disaffection in the 
People’s party owing to the prevalent suspi- 
cion that Butler is betraying his constituents 


‘into the hands of the Republicans by with- 


drawing their support from Cleveland. 


On Friday afternoon last Francis Lafrienier, 
aged ten, and a pupil of St. Stephen’s Catholic 
in Cleveland, O., died suddenly at 
school. His teacher had punished him by 
striking him on the head, and almost instantly 
after she dealt him the blow he sank down 
dead. The teacher has been sent to a con- 
vent. 

Less than one hundred men and women 
listened to the vocal music and the sermon in 
Parson Newman’s big church last Sunday. 
Parson Newman being absent, Dr. Mattison, 
an out-of-town dominie, preached about re- 
ligious joy. The trustees feel that Newman 
must be recalled or the church will become 
bankrupt. 

Tue one hundredth anniversary of Sir Moses 
Montefiore’s birthday was celebrated in many 
places last week by the Hebrews. Sir Moses 
was born Oct. 24, 1784. Thus he was five 
years old when Washington was inaugurated 
first president of the United States; ten when 
Robespierre was deposed from the presidency 
of the first French republic; twenty when Na- 
poleon I. became emperor; twenty-three when 
the first steamboat ran on American waters; 
thirty-one when Napoleon wound up at Water- 
loo; and thirty-seven when Victoria was born. 
He has been a loyal subject under George III., 
George IV., William IV., and was fifty-three 
years old when Queen Victoria began her 
reign forty-seven years ago. He is still hale 
and hearty. 
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Wommanications. 


. The Affirmations of Secularism. 


Secularism is a practical philosophy of daily life 
based on ethical culture, having no necessary associ- 
ations with any of the theological systems of the 
world. Its theory is that this life and the world in 
which we liv demand and will reward our utmost 
cultivation; that the instruments of this cultivation 
are reason and social effort, and that the harvest to 
be reaped from it is happiness, general and individ- 
ual. Secular practice is to regard Science as man’s 
true Providence, and to urge that by persistent, 
careful study of Nature, and persistent application 
of the results of that study, this Providence can be 
made to yield ever richer and richer benefits to our 
race. 

Secularism accepts the principle of general utility 
as the basis of its ethical code, and teaches that 
human nature is the source of all moral obligation, 
and the more that nature is improved by experience 
and cultivation, the better and stronger will be the 
moral source; that those actions only are moral which 
are beneficial to mankind, and which add to the wel- 
fare of society at large; that the sanctions of morality 
are the protection of the individual, and the debt he or 
she owes to the commurity for its protectiv service; 
that the incentivs to moral conduct are personal ex- 
cellence, and the general happiness and well-being 
of the community; that the true authority of appeal 
is cultured reason aided by experience; and that 
truth should be faithfully observed, inasmuch as tell- 
ing falsehoods tends to destroy that . confidence 

„between man an man which is so necessary to the 
stability and honor of society. 

Secularism is twofold in its nature, constructiv and 
destructiv. As a constructiv system it prescribes 
definit rules to regulate human conduct, and supplies 
the means to sufficiently satisfy all the real needs of 
humanity. For this purpose it proclaims the neces- 
sity of truth, temperance, industry, justice, fortitude, 
magnanimity, benevolence, honor, wisdom, love, and 
a constant endeavor so to act that one’s deeds do no 
harm to others, and leave no injurious effects upon 
the actor. Furthermore, to meet the requirements 
of our nature, Secularism teaches that it is imperativ 
to possess a knowledge of the laws upon which health 
depends, and to apply that knowledge in order that 
we may havsound bodies, upon which a healthy mind 
so largely depends; that the intellectual faculties 
should be properly developed, as mental training in- 
duces lofty and ennobling conceptions of the duties 
of existence; that as differences of opinions are sure 
to obtain, and more particularly upon speculativ 
questions, therefore social harmony and friendship 
should never be disturbed and severed in conse- 
quence of such non-agceement; that our emotions and 
passions should be controlled by reason, and regu- 
lated by judgment; and, finally, that as morality is a 
more important factor in life’s concerns than theol- 
ogy, it should be studied and accepted unfettered 
with the figments of the various churches. This is 
the constructiv aspect of our philosophy. 


In its destructiv character Secularism seeks to 
remove from our midst all fancies, creeds, and dogmas 
that obstruct the carrying out of our Constructiv 
work. While shams are regarded as realities, and 
falsehood worshiped as truth, this phase of our ad- 
vocacy will be necessary. All systems that hav lost 
all vitulity, except for evil, need to be broken up; and 
theologies, which hav hitherto usurped judgment and 
reason, require to be refuted. The theologians claim 
to hav “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,” and unless we walk in their paths, unless 
we accept their authority, unless we believe implicitly 
in all their teachings, we are at once condemned as 
a rebel against their God, as an outcast from society, 
and as an enemy of ourfellow-men. While this cruel 
injustice exists, destructiv work will be necessary. 

. So long as a mind-degrading theology seeks to rob 
man of his freedom of thought and his individuality 
of mind, so long as it threatens him with the curse 
of God for striving to realize the nobility of man, so 
long will it be our duty to labor earnestly to remove 
those obstacles which for ages hav stifled human 
thought, stultified the intellect of man, and impedéd 
the progress of the world. Thus it will be seen that 
while Secularism enunciates positiv principles and 
duties, it is compelled, at times, through a domineer- 
ing theology, to engage in a determined warfare; 
not indeed in one of steel and lead, and fire and 
blood, but demanding from its soldiers the moral 
courage and endurance which are so much nobler 
and rarer than the mere physical; demanding the 
zealous loyality to an Idea, which is so much more 
easy to render to a Man; demanding a constant de- 
votion to Justice while it is so much more natural to 
yield to seltish Injustice; demanding the sacred fire 
of Love, which it is so much harder to kindle, so 
much easier to quench, than the unholy fire of Hate. 

Secularism aftirms: 1. That as this life is the only 
one of which we hav any knowledge, we seek to pro- 
mote, by material means alone, the physical, moral, 
and intellectual condition of society. 2. That per- 
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sonal excellence and general usefulness in human 
affairs, being regarded by us as of greater importance 
than the consideration of theological speculations, 
and the adherence to alleged supernatural teachings, 
should be the chief object of human solicitude and 
labor. 3. That the basis of all conduct is the tem- 
poral well-being of the people, and the object of all 
action is the acquirement of all the great virtues of 
the mind, and also those which are commonly sup- 
posed to flow from the heart. 4. That reliance upon 
the discoveries of Science, and in the benefits arising 
from their application to the needs of mankind, are 
preferable to reposing trust in theological faiths and 
the teachings of the Bible. 5. That the motiv 
prompting to action should be the attainment of the 
highest possible happiness on earth. 6. That to 
select the good, and to reject the bad, in any and all 
religions, is a right that every person should be 
allowed honestly to exercise without having any fear 
of incurring any disadvantages here, or of meeting 
with any punishment hereafter. 7. That if there be 
a future life, honest skepticism, allied with integrity of 
conduct, will never deprive any one of the glories of 
a desirable immortality. Noble deeds and upright 
conduct, we affirm, should be better credentials to 
present to any just God than faith in creeds and 
dogmas, which, as a rule, is the result of accident of 
birth and locality of residence, rather than the out- 
come of reason and reflection. 

This last affirmation has evoked more orthodox 
horror and condemnation than all the others. But 
why should it? The man who has learned how to 
liv well, has thereby prepared himself to die well. 
Upon the supposition, even, that there is a God and 
a future life, why should the Secularist fear death? 
God, we are told, is perfectly wise and just, and 
his loving kindness is infinit. How then can he pun- 
ish one to whom, on earth, he did not think fit to 
vouchsafe the faculty of discerning his existence, for 
honestly avowing that he did not discern it; for not 
professing to see clearly when the eyes he thought 
fit to giv saw nothing? Would he not be apt, if at 
all, to punish those (and they are very numerous) 
who, not seeing, confidently assert distinct visions? 
If we act honestly and manfully according to the 
best light we can attain; if-we love our fellow-men, 
whom we know, and try to be just in all our deal- 
ings, surely we are making the best preparation for 
any future life; the best preparation for the higher 
knowledge, the clearer vision, the eternal heavenly 
bzatitudes. Though we are execrated and con- 
demned by the tender mercies of human bigots, we 
may, if we hav lived as true Secularists, commit our- 
selvs without dread to any infinitly good and wise 
God, if he is the loving father of all his children. 
We can die without fear, as we hav lived without 
hypocrisy. 

“ What if there be a God above, 
A God of truth, of light, and love; 
Will he condemn us? It was he 
Who gave the light that failed to see. 
If he be just who reigns on high, 
Why should the Secularist fear to die?” 

Secularism affirms that while the orthodox concep- 
tion of God is incompatible with either reason, jus- 
tice, or lova, it is quite possible for a certain class 
of Theists to do good Secular work. Ifa Theist be- 
lieves that he can best serve and honor his God by 
serving, loving, and honoring his fellow-man, and by 
making the most in every intelligent and noble sense 
of this life, then he may be an admirable Secularist. 
No one who understands the real philosophy of Secu- 
larism, will declare dogmatically, asif he had sounded 
the abysses of Infinitude, “There is no God;” but 
many of us do limit ourselvs to the declaration that 
no arguments which we hav yet heard hav been 
strong enough to persuade us that his existence has 
been proved. Upon this point we are Agnostics. 

Secularism affirms that the Bible is a merely 
human production, abounding in the errors and 
superstitions specially common to ancient human 
works, the venerable days of old being the infancy 
of mankind. The Bible we regard as a book com- 
posed of a large number of distinct and incongruous 
pamphlets, quite unauthenticated, written hy various 
persons, nobody really knows by whom; at far distant 
periods, nobody exactly knows when; which hav 
been floated down to us, as the “accidents of time” 
determined, by oral traditions and written copies, 
subject to the all blunders and perversions of igno- 
rant and fanatical men, in ages perfectly uncritical 
and unscrupulous; whose originals hav irretrievably 
perished; which frequently refer to prior authoritiés 
that hav utterly perished also, and whose various 
readings are counted by tens of thousands. The 
various books which compose the New Testament 
were first circulated at a time when ignorance was 
the rule, and knowledge the exception; when the 
critical spirit was non-existent, and when true 
believers accounted all forgeries in favor of their re- 
ligion not only permissible but praiseworthy. The 
amount of falsification prevalent which can be dem- 
onstrated even now, when so many of the required 
testimonies are lost, is astounding and even appall- 
ing to one who newly enters upon the inquiry by 
studying the works of some competent and impartial 
scholar. Of these falsifications and uncertainties 


‘and we see what a position it has taken. 


the ordinary Ohristian knows nothing; and the 
learned Christians who are thoroughly aware of them 
are anything but anxious to point them out to their 
less informed brethren. The Secularist, knowing 
these facts, together with the equally demonstrated 
truths that both the Old and New Testaments are 
contradictory in their statements and teachings, esti- 
mates the book by its merits, and not by its supposed 
authority. The Bible, like all books, should be our 
servant, and not our master. We therefore admire 


‘whatever truth it contains, and seek to proùt by any 


lessons of usefulness it inculcates. Its moral pre- 
cepts are none the legs acceptable to us from the 
fact that the best of them flourished long before the 
Christian era. It is the glory and pride of Secular- 
ism that, to all books and all religions, it applies the 
eclectic principle, and, being bound by no authority 
save cultivated reason, the evil, folly, and errors of 
each are discarded, but the good, wise, and true are 


retained to assist in making a noble, dignified, and . 


happy life for mankind on earth. 


Secularism affirms certain rights which are denied 
by the orthodox Christianity of the churches and the 
New Testament. These are: 1. The right of a per- 
son to reject any or all of the religions in the world 
without fear of excommunication here, or condemna- 
tion hereafter. Christianity condemns this right in 
teaching, “ But though we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than that which 
we hav preached unto you, let him be accursed” 
(Gal. i, 8). “He that believeth, and is baptized, 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned ” (Mark. xvi, 16). 2. The right to refuse to 
regard all that Christ is supposed to hav taught as 
“true gospel.” Christianity denies this, and says to 


those who do not accept Curist’s gospel, that he will, 


come “in flaming fire, taking vengance on them” 
(2 Thess. i, 3). .3. The right to refuse to believe 
the whole of the Bible as the very word of a very 
God. Christianity does not concede this. If it did 
its “court of appeal” would be gone as an infallible 
authority. 4. The right of any one adhering to Free- 
thought even if it culminates in the denial of 
the very foundation of the Christian faith. This 
is denied by Christianity, which says: “For 
whosoever will deny me before men, him will I 
also deny before my father which is in heaven” 
(Matt. v, 33). 5. The right to act upon the opinion 
that attention should be given to this world in prefer- 
ence to any other. Christianity discourages this 
right, inasmuch as it teaches, “Take no thought for 
your life.” “ But seek first the kingdom of God” (Matt. 
vi, 25, 33). 6. The right to regard Science as being 
more valuable than theological faith. The New Tes- 
tament teaches the opposit to this in saying: “Is any 
sick among you?” “The prayer of faith shall save the 
sick” (James v, 14,15). “By grace are ye saved 
through faith.” “Not of works, lest any man should 
boast” (Eph. iii, 8, 9). 7. The right to deem sal- 
vation quite possible apart altogether from Christ. 
The scripture says no, “for there is none other name 
[except Christs} under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved ” (Acts iv. 12). 


Secularism affirms the necessity of an activ, pro- 
gressiv policy, uncontrolled by the theological teach- 
ings of the past. Secular advocacy is chained and 
riveted to no stark dogmas; it has no infallible book 
like a millstone round its neck; it is imprisoned in 
no adamantine creeds and formulas. Secularism is 
constantly growing in thought with the constant 
growth of science; it is always open to the correc- 
tions of experience; it holds no theories so tenaciously 
that it is not ready to fling them away directly facts 
contradict them. It is ever-increasing in action with 
the ever-increasing intercommunication between the 
various countries of the world, and the ever-increas- 
ing common interests of their inhabitants. Secular- 
ism, recognizing evil and misery in the world,edeavors 
by hard work to decrease and, as far as possible, 
destroy them; it recognizes much good and happi- 
ness, and endeavors by wise work to increase and 
extend them, untrammeled in either case by obsolete 
myths or incredible dogmas. Looking through 
society, we behold poverty, ignorance, tyranny, in so 
far as the church is dominant; wealth, education, 
and freedom, in so far as the Secular power is su- 
preme. The Protestant countries are far ahead of 
the truly papal ones; but why? Not because of their 
Christianity, but because of the Freethought and 
Secularism which leaven it, and are ever leavening 
it more and more. The United States do not recog- 
nize religion atall in their Constitution. Switzerland 
keeps the churches strictly subject to the state. 
Great Britain does the same, though, being the 
home of anomalies, it still has a state church. All 
the intelligence of France is Secularistic; the igno- 
rant peasants and the Legitimist gentry being about 
the only faithful left. Germany is the most pro- 
foundly and solidly irreligious country in Europe, 
Italy has 
risen in every other way just in proportion as she has 
cast off the papal yoke. Spain has been reduced from 
the first rank among nations by the infernal Inquisi- 
tion. Austria’s rehabilitation came with the aboli- 
tion of the papal Concordat. From Australia, and 


even from India, we hear cheering news of the prog- - 
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ress of Freethought. Considering the state of Chris- 
tendom now, it is honeycombed with heresies com- 
pared with its sfate in the Dark Ages, when the 
church was supreme. Looking over the immense 
harvests which hav already been reaped from the 
growth of all the unchristian and Secular sciences 
and arts of life, and not forgetting the noble men 
and women whom the Christians imprisoned, and 
banished, and murdered for daring such unholy cult- 
ure, it can well be said in the words of the eloquent 
DeQuincy, “These are the fields that, by the grandeur 
of their reaping, redeem the tears and blood in 
which they hav been sown.” 

Secularism affirms that, in many important in- 
stances, its teachings are superior to those taught by 
Christianity, as the following brief contrast will show: 
Christian conduct is controlled by the ancient and 
supposed infallible rules of the Bible; Secular action 
is regulated by modern requirements, and the scien- 
tific and philosophical discoveries of the practical 
age in which we liv. Christianity enjoins, as an es- 
sential duty of life, to prepare to die; Secularism says, 
Learn how to liv truthfully, honestly, and usefully, 
and you need not concern yourself with the “how” 
to die. Christianity proclaims that the world’s re- 
demption can only be achieved through the teach- 
ings of one person; Secularism avows that such 
teachings are too impracticable and limited in their 
influence for the attainment of the object claimed, 
and that improvement, general and individual, is the 
result of the brain ‘power and physical exertions of 
the brave toilers of every country and every age, who 
hav labored for human advancement. Christianity 
threatens punishment in another world, for the rè- 
jection of speculativ views in this; Secularism teaches 
that no penalty suould follow the holding of sincere 
opinions, inasmuch as uniformity of belief is impos- 
sible. According to Christianity, as taught in the 
churches and chapels, the approval of God and the 
rewards of heaven are to be secured only through 
faith in Jesus of Nazareth; whereas the philosophy 
of Secularism enunciates that no merit should be 
attached to such faith, but that fidelity to principle, 
and good service to man, should win the right to par- 
ticipate in any advantages either in this or in any 
other world. Cuartes Warts. 

a ee 
Fleeing from Landlordism. 


Twenty-five years ago the negroes of the South 
were constantly fleeing from slavery, leaving their 
friends and all that was dear to them on earth; and, 
at the risk of being caught by dogs and savage per- 
secutors, they plunged into the unknown with the 
faint hope of reaching a land where they could be 
free from the tyranny of their masters, whom they 
dreaded more than wild beasts. Their sad condition 
excited the sympathy of the friends of freedom, both 
in this country and in Canada, and they were secretly 
assisted in their illegal efforts to gain their freedom. 
These events are now long in the past, and we look 
back with surprise to think that the government 
founded by Thomas Paine, and Washington, and 
Franklin, and Jefferson should hav tolerated such a 
system of injustice. 

But a very similar state of things exists among us 
even to this day. The poor Irish hav for many years 
been fleeing to our shores from their nativ country 
much as the negroes of former days did from the 
South to Canada, and in not much better condition. 
They are not leaving Ireland because there is not 
room for them there. Ireland could support three 
times its present population well. But they are flee- 
ing from the tyranny of landlords, whom they dread 
more than the snakes and wild beasts of America. 
Yes; Irish landlords are greater enemies of the poor 
people than wild beasts; for one may escape the fury 
of a wild beast, but there is no escaping the unmer- 
ciful tyranny of landlordism. These landlords are of 
no more use to the people of Ireland than a wolf is to 
a flock of sheep; they neither toil nor spin, but spend 
their lives in devouring the earnings of others. 

But the evil is not confined to Ireland. When the 
Trishman arrives at New York, he finds the blood- 
hounds of landlordism waiting to devour him there. 
Neither the city nor the state of New York is 
troubled with over-population. There are hundreds 
of vacant lots in the city, and thousands of acres of 
idle lands in the state. But the Irishman seeks in 
vain for a spot on which he will not be forced to yield 
the last cent of his earnings to some landlord who has 
done nothing to earn it. If he has money enough 
left, he may take the cars for Chicago; but there the 
unmerciful landlord is prepared to receive him. 
There are thousands of vacant lots in Chicago, lying 
as they hav lain for thousands of years; but the fugi- 
tiv from landlordism in Ireland is not allowed to 
make a resting-place on any one of them. He con- 
tinues his journey westward, and he arrives in this 
little city in Kansas where we are surrounded on 
every hand by the waving prairie-grass, and he says, 
“Surely now I hav reached the land of the free.” 
But he finds that even here the sword of landlordism, 
like that of the angel that was placed at the gate of 
lost paradise, points towards him from every direc- 
tion, forbidding him to enter. Then he says in 
anguish: “ Where is the land of the free?” And he 


is told, Not where the white man liveth is there any | hope that Mr. Charles Watts will prove so when he 
such land. Ifyou would wish to see the land of the|comes to New York. For in speaking of different: 
free, then you must go and liv with the red men, the | creeds and religions, Mrs. Brigham said there was 


savage Indians. 


Then the fugitiv cries out, “Noble red man, let me 
make my home with thee!” 


landlordism there to the far West. 


Yes, people are coming here from England, from 
Scotland, from Ireland, and trom Germany, and they 
say they left all that was near and dear to them at 
home because land there was so dear that they could 
not buy it. There was plenty of idle land every- 
where, but it was held at a high price. Even in the 
state of Michigan the young men are fleeing from the 
In Michigan, out 
of 36,000,000 acres of land in the state, only 6,000,000 
are improved, and but 2,000,000 acres are public 
land; the remaining 28,000,000 acres are held in 
idleness by landlords, who will continue to hold them 
until the starving people will yield up their wealth to 
them for the lands. 

Why is this thus? Why does the United States 
government persecute and punish thieves of the 
stripe of Jesse James for taking a few dollars from 
the people without earning them, and then assist 
landlords, as it formerly did slave-holders, to extract 
millions of dollars annually from the people without 
earning anything? The man who buys land and 
sells it at a profit without improving it, does not earn 
anything. Why, then, should he be allowed to make 
anything? It is a rule in political economy that 
whoever gets money without earning it, gets money 
which some other person or persons hav earned but 
did not get, and this is what is vulgarly called theft. 
Whenever every man shall be compelled to earn all 
he gets, then, and not till then, will every person get 
all he earns. 

Why does land rise in value so that poor people 
cannot buy it and liv on it? When aman builds a 
house it commences to depreciate in value as soon as 
it is finished. Why then does land rise invalue? Is 
it for the general good of the people that land should 
rise in value? Land of no commercial value will 
yield as much wheat, corn, or potatoes as it will after 
it has reached a price of a million dollars per acre; 
so also will buildings stand as securely upon the one 
as the other. Who is benefited by land rising in 
value? None but the owner of the land—the land- 
lord. Who is injured by its rising in value? Every 
person who has none, since he is compelled to pay 
more for it or do without it. Now, since there are 
already in this country about twenty people who hav 
no land for every one who has, the rise of land in- 
jures twenty people for every one that it helps, and 
the person who is enriched by the rise of land gets 
his wealth without earning it. 

Land rising in value is detrimental to the public 
good, and often causes large tracts of country to be- 
come depopulated. This was thoroughly understood 
by Sir Thomas Moore when he wrote “ Utopia;” also 
by Oliver Goldsmith when he wrote “The Deserted 
Village,” and is a matter of common observation 
among thinking men in all countries. It is the cause 
of driving men from their homes to endure the hard- 
ships and privations incident to pioneer life, and it is 
the cause of driving them from the rural districts into 
the large cities, to liv lives of poverty and degrada- 
tion. It is the cause of men not marrying, because 
they cannot find homes for families, and is therefore 
the cause of prostitution, with all the evils associated 
therewith. 

The question is thus simplified. Land should not 
rise in value. It should hav no commercial value, 
either in the cities or in the countries. The question 
is, How can this be accomplished? If this question 
should be put to school-children, instead of the many 
useless questions in algebra, etc., we would begin to 
hope that the “sweet by and bye ” was near at hand. 
The question is simple, but there is only one way of 
solving it. There is but one answer to it. Land 
must be taxed so high that it will not rise in value. In 
other words, that which now goes to constitute the 
price of land must go to furnish public revenues, 
and all other taxes must be abolished. 

This change would put an end to landlordism as 
thoroughly as Lincoln’s proclamation did to slavery. 
Then would the wolf and the lamb lie down together 
in peace. Landlords could not then make money by 
speculating in land, and the poor would not then 
hav to bear both the burdens of taxation and the 
burdens of landlords too, as they do now. Land 
should be taxed up to its full value as land, and im- 
provements should not be taxed at all. Then no per- 
son could afford to hold land in idleness, and then 
there would be land enough for all. This force would 
break the sword of the landlord, and this drug would 
poison his bloodhounds. J. G. Marcon. 

Hutchinson, Kan. 
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Mrs. Brigham Mistaken. 


To rae Epnrror or Tue Trors SerKeR, Sir; I hope 
you will pardon me for writing you on so small a 
subject as I am about to do; but I am a stranger in 
a strange land, and I hav been nearly taken in, but 
not quite. Last Sunday I heard Mrs. Brigham speak, 
and I think she said rather too much, or at least I 


There only can you escape the un-| “room for all in New York, even for Materialism; 
merciful tyranny and devouring greed of landlordism. | yes, for that, but not mucb.” 


Now, sir, I hope that 
Mr. Watts will prove that there zs room, and plenty 
of room, for Materialism, perhaps more than Mrs. 
Brigham expects. 

Siz, in closing this I wish to tender success to Tua 
Trora Seexer, and may it continue in its good work 
long after superstition has fallen. 

Daxner SHort, Member of the N. 8. 8. 
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Our London Letter. 


It might hav been thought that the opponents of 
Mr. Bradlaugh had long since exhausted the list of 
charges they had to bring against him, but it is not 
so. The last one will doubtless -be considered the 
most powerful of all, it being to the effect that he re- 
ceives money for lecturing. It is certainly a very 
serious accusation to bring against any man, because 
it is well known that lecturers never are paid for their 
services, but generally pay a considerable sum for 
beinz permitted tc descant on any subject for public 
edification, amusement, or instruction. I fancy, how- 
ever, he will be able to bear up under this attack, and, 
judging by his personal appearance last Sunday, when 
he was discoursing on the House of Lords, he did 
not appear particularly bowed down with shame. It 
might be wondered at that any person could be so 
absurd as to make that a reproach to a public man, 
who honestly earns every farthing he possesses, but 
the surprise may be somewhat lessened when we 
know so well the preachers of all denominations of 
the Christian church perform all their arduous labors 
for no remuneration here, looking for their reward 
after the toils of this world are over, and they hav 
laid down the heavy cross of poverty and persecution 
they hav borne forthe sake of their beloved master, 
and receive the crown to which they so earnestly 
look, and are so anxious to reach; to secure which 
they so constantly pray that they may be removed 
from this mundane sphere at the earliest possible 
date, and go to be with Christ, which we are assured 
is far better, though what it is far better to we are 
not informed. 

To return, however, to Mr. Bradlaugh, it is quite 
true, though so unusual, that he does receive pay- 
ment for some of his lectures, and I believe he also 
makes something from his writings, though he ought 
properly to sell them at a loss. It is, however, a fact 
that he on many occasions has traveled long dis- 
tances, paying his own expenses, for the purpose of 
addressing a miners’ or other similar meeting, for 
which he has received not the slightest monetary con- 
sideration. I hav no doubt, however, that it could 
be proved by the same liue of argument that is used 
to show the authenticity of the scriptures that in 
some mysterious manner, by the aid of the devil, per- 
haps, the money he spends for traveling and other 
expenses at such times finds its way again into his 
pockets considerably increased. 

The continued increase of members to the various 
branches of the National Secular Society is highly 
gratifying to all friends of enlightenment; and if all 
those who hold our views would boldly stand out and 
declare themselvs by joining the cause, the expound- 
ers of the word would become panic-stricken, but so 
many shrink from having the words “ Atheist” and 
“ Infidel” applied to them, that they are afraid to 
confess their doubts even to themselvs. Perhaps it 
is as well, however, that such timid ones refrain from 
connecting themselvs with the Freethought party, as 
they might be more of a hindrance than a help to 
the alvance of Liberal opinions. 

Certain of the speakers at the Church Congress 
now in sessi»n, look very gloomy at the outlook, 
greatly deploring the continual and large falling off 
of members and attendants, more especially at the 
determined obstinacy of the laboring classes to be 
saved in the proper way; and it has been strongly 
urged that more missionaries are wanted for home 
work, so that they can hurry up and worry the work- 
ing population. It is considered desirable that these 
missionaries should be superior sort of persons, well 
dressed, and always ready and even anxious to press 
with their soft, lily-white hands those horny and 
grimy ones possessed by the sons of toil. This was 
accepted as rather a fine idea, and I expect a new 
society will hav to be formed to work it properly, as 
shaking hands is to be the chief means used for con- 
verting these low working people. I suppose the 
“ Hand-shakers,’ when they start business, will be 
looked upon by themselvs and their adherers as an 
entirely new and original species of martyrs. It isa 
very laudable scheme, showing the humility always 
so strikingly present in the followers of the lamb; and 
there is no doubt that Freethinkers, both here and 
in America, will subscribe largely to assist in found- 
ing and supporting so excellent a society. J.D. 
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Rosstan society is rent with the throes of a relig- 
ious excitement, and a split in the Greek church is 
imminent. Belief in the spiritual supremacy of the 
czar is at the bottom of it. 
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Communications. 


Eloquence. 


A late number of the Cleveland Leader contained a 
significant article under the above heading, which 
has been copied by several papers throughout the 
country. It commences with the statement of Sid- 
ney Smith “that America had produced no names in 
art, science, or literature since they became a nation 
capable of standing a minute’s competition with 
those produced by England within the same period;” 
“nor in oratory or eloquence,” he afterward added. 

The editor of the Leader combats Mr. Smith’s 
statement in an article of great merit and learning, 
and cites many names that hav conferred honor upon 
American art, science, literature and eloquence. He 
closes his interesting argument with the following 
remark, which, like the postscript of a lady’s letter, 
is really the most pregnant assertion of the whole 
list, and plainly discovers the reason why the article 
was penned: 

“ Robert Ingersoll, of Illinois, is one of the most brilliant 
orators we hav ever had, and had he not attempted a revolu- 
tion in religious matters, might hav had almost any office 
within the gift of the administration. Oh, the pity of it, Iago, 
the pity of it, that a man with such God-given gifts—a gener- 
ous soul and a splendid mind, with a wondrous command of 
language—should use them to such unworthy purpose, and to 
the ruin of his honor, fame, and future happiness.” 

“ You cannot seduce my admirers with your allure- 
ments,” said the witty Sarah Bernhardt to Marie 
Columbier; and it is impossible, by the offer of polit- 
ical preferment, to. seduce Col. Ingersoll from his 
advocacy of universal mental liberty. He adopted 
his views not because they were politic or popular, 
but because he believed them true; and earnest men 
like him, when once convinced, cannot be influenced 
by ignoble bribes of office, or appeals to selfish in- 
terests. 

But the learned editor of the Leader is mistaken in 
asserting that Col. Ingersoll has used kis brilliant 
talents to “the ruin of his honor, fame, and future 
happiness.” His honor remains untainted and un- 
impeached; his fame is co-extensiv with the bounds 
of civilization; and whatever his future lot may be, 
it is certain that in his present state he enjoys the 
happiness which results from just and noble efforts. 
After a long and successful lecturing tour through 
California, Oregon, and the northern British posses- 
sions, he is now at his ranch, with his family and 
friends, enjoying a well-earned vacation. He has 
named his place “ Maudeva,” from the combined 
names of his daughters Maud and Eva. Here, it is 
said, he has erected a “palace in the wilderness,” 
and here, surrounded by the noblest veiws of nature, 
he is secure from the strifes and wrangles of partisan 
politics, if not from the seductiv offers of party man- 
dates, or the dolorous jeremiades of the Cleveland 
editor. 

But the lamentations and pious plaints of the Ohio 
journalist will be in vain to convert the colonel. His 
threat of future punishment sounds childish, impo- 
tent, and puerile; and bribes of office can only influ- 
ence base and sordid minds. “Get thee behind me, 
Satan,”.said Jesus when his tempter offered to him 
all the kingdoms of the world, and of which, by the 
way, his Satanic majesty had neither title nor pos- 
session. And pseudo-pious editors should bear in 
mind, when voiding their cant, that political offices 
are conferred only by the people, and not by ecclesi- 
astical associations. They would also do well to re- 
member that there is no office within the gift of the 
American people of which Robert G. Ingersoll is not 
worthy, and further, that there is but one office 
within their gift that is worthy of him. 

There is great satisfaction in reflecting, philosoph- 
ically, that party politics cannot descend forever, and 
that after the darkest night the jocund morn appears. 
There is really no presidential candidate in the field 
who can command the intelligent respect of the Lib- 
erals of our country. From the mediocre assortment 
they can only select the one they deem the least ob- 
jectionable. They may seleet Cleveland, who illus- 
trates his fitness for the presidency by writing pious 
and phenomenal nonsense about his alleged virtue to 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher; or they may choose the 
“plumed knight,” who, it is said, is cold and selfish 
in his nature, and, when expediency or interest poises 
the scales, can ignore his former friends and allies; 
or they may prefer the rich Croesus of Massachusetts, 
who so strangely represents the sons of toil, and who, 
perhaps, excels both his pious competitors in his 
marked deference to religious prejudice. 

The trio are surely not immaculate, and each seems 
willing to 

‘ Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
When thrift may follow fawning.” 

Tertullian has bestowed much praise upon a Chris- 
tian soldier in the Roman army, who threw down his 
crown of laurel and refused to burn incense to Jupiter 
or the other pagan gods. But while Christians ap- 
plaud the independent spirit of this soldier, who up- 
held his religion at the risk of his life, they demand 
that Col. Ingersoll shall deny his faith and burn in- 
cense at Christian shrines, or be debarred forever 
irom political influence. Our Constitution has pro- 


claimed eternal divorce between church and state, 
and this doctrin is always upheld by Liberals. They 
do not interrogate a candidate for election in regard 
to his religious views, because religion has nothing 
to do with the administration of government. The 
fact that our. late president, Gen. Garfield, was a 
member of the Campbellite church, did not, probably, 
lose him a single vote from Libersls in the Republi- 
can ranks; even Col. Ingersoll labored earnestly to 
secure his election. But now we are told by this 
Cleveland editor, who cannot comprehend free toler- 
ation, that the colonel’s heterodoxy has sealed his 
political doom unless he recants and burns incense 
on the altars of Jupiter or some Christian represent- 
ativ of effete paganism. i 
Robert G., Robert G., **’tho’ your heart’s like a child, 
And your life like the new-driven snaw, 


Yet that winna save ye, auld Satan must hav ye, 
For preaching that three’s ane an’ twa.” 


The Liberais of the country are really in the ma- 
jority, and hold a controling influence in the commun- 
ity. This is shown whenever an issue is forced by 
the churches. The ministers of our city recently 
made a combined protest against Sunday concerts in 
Central Park, and preached sermons of great length 
and eloquence, showing the depravity of music and 
the wickedness of enjoyment. Sixty thousand peo- 
ple promptly responded to the appeal by attending 
the next concert, and the pastors hav now chosen 
other subjects for their homilies. If so much good 
can be done by individual effort, what might not be 
achieved by organized action? Our system of guer- 
rilla warfare has held the persecutors in check, and 
if the Liberals of the country were properly organized 
and acted in concert, they could efficiently rebuke all 
manifestations of religious intolerance, and protect 
our government from sectarian assaults. The price- 
less boon of religious liberty, bequeathed by the 
fathers of the Revolution, should be held sacred by 
their sons. None should be persecuted for religion, 
and none should be persecuted by it. 

The time may come when the people will demand 
honesty and intelligence from their chosen represent- 
ativs; when men with noble impulses, brave intel- 
lects, and clean hands will be asked to preside at the 
councils of the nation; and when that time arrives, 
the Agnostic, Robert G. Ingersoll, will be called upon 
to fill the presidential chair once honored by the oc- 
cupancy of the Infidel, Thomas Jefferson. 

Perer Ecker. 
— eo 
Canadian Notes. 


On Sunday evening, Oct. 19th, Mr. Watts gave the 
last of his course of lectures in Albert Hall. He will 
commence a second course early in December next. 
His subject was “Agnosticism, Atheism, and Theism,” 
their positions defined and their points of difference 
pointed out. About eighteen months since, an ar- 
ticle appeared in the Fortnightly Review, by Leslie 
Stephen, in which the term Agnostic was used. Pro- 
fessor Huxley claims that he was the first to make 
use of the word with its present signification. A 
discussion has been going on in England during this 
last year and half, as to who was the first to use the 
word Agnostic in the way in which at present is the 
custom; it is very generally attributed to Professor 
Huxley. The word Agnostic has been defined as 
meaning one of a school of thinkers who disclaim 
any knowledge of God, or of the origin of the uni- 
verse, immortality or original causes. The school 
holds that the mind of man is limited to an a poste- 
riort knowledge of phenomena, and the relativ, and 
that, therefore, the infinit, the absolute, and the un- 
conditioned are beyond all experience, and conse- 
quently beyond its range. Professor Huxley says: 
“Some twenty years ago, or thereabout, I invented 
the word Agnostic, to denote people who, like my- 
self, confess themselvs to be hopelessly ignorant con- 
cerning a variety of matters about which metaphy- 
sicians and theologians, both orthodox and hetero- 
dox, dogmatize with the utmost confidence; therefore 
Ican state authentically what was originally meant 
by Agnosticism. Agnosticism is of the essence of 
science, whether ancient or modern; it simply means 
that a man shall not say he knows or believes that 
which he has no grounds for professing to know or 
believe. Agnosticism simply says that we know 
nothing of what may be beyond phenomena.” 
Another writer says, “ What that which appears to 
us as matter and force is, in itself, uncolored by con- 
sciousness, unmodified by the conditions of the per- 
ceiving and reflecting mind, independent of the con- 
stitutionally and organically imposed limitation of 
the intellect, we do not know.” 

At the conclusion of one of Mr. Watts’s lectures at 
Hamilton, when discussion was invited, a clergyman 
stepped upon the platform, and reviewed the lecture 
of the evening on the subject of the comparativ merits 
of Secularism and Christianity. In rejoinder, Mr. 
Watts said that Christians are often so filled with 
fanaticism that it gets the better of their reason. 
When Christiarity came it was accepted only by 
those whose reason had, not been cultivated. It was 
rejected by the cultured minds of Greece and Rome; 
hey rejected it for nearly four hundred years. 


Dur- 


ing all that time Christianity made but little prog- 
ress, and that principally among the lowest and most 
ignorant classes. It was only after the Roman world 
had sunk to a decayed and degraded condition, only 
after it had fallen to the lower level of Christianity, 
that it was possible for the latter to flourish. The 
New Testament teaches that salvation depends not 
upon conduct, but belief. Secularism teaches that 
conduct is the chief thing; that a man has a right to 
believe what he pleases, so long as his conduct is 
right. Itis not Christianity, the Bible, and the pul- 
pit which promote progress, but the schoolmaster 
and the printer who aided that civilization which had 
slept through the dark ages of priesteraft, and only 
awoke with the revival of learning. 


An association has just been formed in Toronto to 
abolish the tax exemptions. A number of influential 
public men are activ in promoting the success of the 
society. Tax exemptions in Toronto amount to 
twelve millions of dollars—about one-sixth of the 
entire city assessment, and a very large proportion 
of the exemptions are on church property of the vari- 
ous sects of Christianity. The followers of the meek 
and lowly Jesus hang like a millstone of pauperism 
around the necks of the struggling, laboring, and 
producing classes of the community. How long, O 
patient and much-abused, deserving workers, how 
long will ye endure this grievous oppression at the 
hands of the Christian drones ? 


The Toronto Secular Society hav commenced their 
winter classes. On Tuesday last the science class 
had their first meeting, organized, elected officers, . 
decided on their program of subjects, and held their 
first meeting, which proved to be a most successful 
one. On Wednesday the Dancing Claas did likewise. 
On Friday the Elocution and Dramatic Class meet; 
on Saturday, music and singing; Sunday morning, 
debating; and Sunday evening, essay and debate. 


The public interest in the Watts course of lectures 
continued unabated to the end of ‘the last of the se- 
ries. The hall was crowded every Sunday night, the 
last being as crowded as any one of the course. 


It is surprising how much the growth of knowl- 
edge has civilized that barbarous religion, Christian- 
ity, and the Liberal things that are sometimes said 
from the pulpit in our day. A clergyman in Toronto 
not a great while ago said, in the course of his ser- 
mon, that when we consider thé high moral charac- 
ter and vast scientific attainments of many of the 
advocates of Agnosticism and Atheism, and the elab- 
orate treatises and arguments put forth by them, we 
must allow that as a matter of reason, apart from 
faith, they hav laid down reasonable grounds for 
doubting of the existence of a personal God.” 
Another Toronto clergyman, in his pulpit addressing 
his congregation, said, “Hav any of you been con- 
fined indoors all the week, working in an unwhole- 
some atmosphere, with no opportunity of inhaling 
the life-giving open air? If so, you hav no right to 
be here. If you hav no opportunity during the week, 
on Sundays you ought to take a walk out into the 
country and breathe the delightful fresh open air 
among the fields.” 


The Toronto Secular Society hav been in existence 
nearly ten years, and (with the exception of a lecture 
occasionally by a lecturer from the states) during the 
whole of that time they supplied their own platform 
by the amateur efforts of a few of their own mem- 
bers. For a number of years these amateur lectures 
were delivered in Albert Hall (the same lately used 
by Mr. Watts). And for a length of time the audi- 
torium was crowded to overflowing. The society con- 
tinues to flourish, and now has a library and rooms 
(a small lecture hall being one) which are open day 
and night, the week through, and year around. 
They hav a good piano and means of engaging 
in various games of amusement. When the society 
first started, ten years since, there was a difficulty in 
finding a place to meet in. Directly the owners 
knew it was for a Secular society, they refused 
to rent us halls or rooms on any terms whatever. 
And in some cases we were expelled after entering 
in possession, although we had a written lease. But 
we are outlaws in the legal sense, and cannot get any 
redress for wrongs. And this is Christianity in the 
nineteenth century. But during tbe last ten years’ 
operations of the Secular Society, Christianity has 
become just a little more civilized than it was; we 
can get halls and rooms now. In like manner, when 
Secularism first started in Toronto, no newspaper 
would notice us in any way, neither would they take 
our money for advertisments. Now we can adver- 
tise and get notices in the daily press. Every town 
or village ought to start a Secular society; the mere 
fact of their meeting is doing a good and useful work; 
it is a protest on behalf of freedom of speech, and 
freedom of the mind; it has a tendency to win those 
rights of every man which the bigoted, intoler- 
ant, priest-ridden Christians hav robbed us of. 

Toronto, Oct. 25, 1884. R. B. Burnanp. 
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"5 The League. 


How to Organize a Local League. 


The National Liberal League is formed by the 
union of Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues. To or- 
ganize a Local Auxiliary League, any person (man or 
woman) may place the following Call at the head of 
a sheet of paper and solicit signatures: 

CALL. f 

Ws, the undersigned citizens of [here introduce name of 
town or city], agree to organize an Auxiliary Liberal League, 
to work in connection with the National Liberal League, and 
to pay the sums set opposit our names for that purpose. 


Names. | Residences. | Amounts. 


As soon as ten persons have subscribed to this Call, 
and five dollars have been paid in, make out an appli- 
cation for`a Charter, inclosing the application, to- 
gether with a money order or postal note for five 
dollars (or the amount may be inclosed in a registered 
letter) to the secretary of the National Liberal League. 
The fee for a Charter is ten dollars, and the Board of 
Directors have voted to allow the organizer of the 
Auxiliary Liberal League to retain five dollars as 
compensation for his or her services in effecting the 
organization. . 

Any Liberal society can by a vote qualify itself an 
Auxiliary Liberal League, and take out a charter. 

On receipt of the five dollars and application signed 
_ by the President and Secretary (or the temporary 

. Secretary) of the new League (and as many others 
as may choose), the Secretary will forward to the ap- 
plicant a Charter signed by the proper officers of the 
National Liberal League. Samvex P. Puryam, 

Secretary of the National Liberal League. 
55 East 9th street, New York. 


SUPPORT OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


In order to provide an adequate revenue to the 
treasury of the National League, to enable it to carry 
out the requirements of sections, 4, 5, and 6 of Arti- 
cle ITI. of its Constitution, and to do other legiti- 
mate work of the League, every auxiliary is requested 
to contribute a certain sum montbly, not less than 
five cents per month from each one of its members, 
for the use of the National League. The amount 
thus collected should be remitted quarterly on the 
first days of January, April, July, and October, by the 
secretary of the auxiliary to the secretary of the 
National League. 


_— e 
The Campaign Fund. 


Already acknowledged, - - - $1,528.00 
Samos Parsons, - - - - - - 40.00 
A Friend, - - - - - - 2.00 
F. Fitzgibbons - - - - - - 3.00 
Wm. Mansfield, - - - - - 1.00 
J. T. Vitt, - - - - - - - 2.00 
Mrs. H. L. Buchner, - - - - - 1.00 
Thomas Knight, - - - - - - 2.00 
Henry Beichling, - - - ~ - 1.00 
Henry Burston, - ~ - - - - 1.00 
Charles Dunn, - ~ - - - - 1.00 
Philip Helmend - - - - - - 100 
F. C. Mende, - - - - - - 5.00 
A.C. C. Tamsen, - - - - - -- 6.00 

Total, - - - $1,594.00 


Of the sums above and heretofore pledged, the following 
hav already been paid into the treasury. Let donors carefully 
note this list, and if any amounts paid in are not credited, 
please notify the secretary at once: 

Elizur Wright, quarterly payment, $30.00; N. Eggleston, 
10.00; Adrian Lib. League, quarterly Payment, 5.00; Moline 
Progressiv League, 25.00; A Friend, 2.00; Wm. Mansfeld, 
1.00; Mrs. H. L. Buchner, 1.00; Ralf Helm, 10.00; A. Owen, 
20.00; Altoona League, quarterly payment, 25.00; Friendship 
Liberal League, 5.00; William Barnsdale, 1.00; Cash, 1.00; No 
Name, 10.00; Franklin League, 5.00; H. Cohn, 2.00; Thomas 
G. Watkins, 5.00; Zenas Kent, 1.00; John Cosgrove, 1.00; A. 
T. Benedict, 2.00; Joseph Wensel, 100; Wm. Reynolds, 5.00; 
A, Chavannes, 1.00; J. W. Leighton, 1.00; S. N. Bradford, 
5.00; D. W. Craig, 1.00; W. H. Pepper, 50.00; Medicale, 1.00; 
A. M. Miller, 50.00; J. P. Hoffman, 1.00; Joshua Cassey, John 
K. Murray, Wm. Reynolds, Heury Gooday, Wm. Dawson, An- 
nual Members, each, 1.00; Jacob Tausig, 2.00; Julia A. P. 
Perkins, 1.00; S. Brewer, 5.00; John P, Kelley, 1.00; LaRoy 
Sunderland, 10.00; T. Fitzgibbons, 1.00; C. E. Garner, 2.00; 
Alexander Cochran, 5.00; P. Eckler, 5.00; J. Francis Ruggles, 
5.00; Thayer L. White, 10.00; C. W. Mandersfield, 2.00; Am- 
asa Wood, 1.00; John Turner, 30.00; Samos Parsons, 10.00; J. 
T. Vitt, 2.00; Thomas Knight, 2.00; Henry Beichling, 1.60; 
Henry Burnton, 1.00; Charles Dunn, 1.00; Philip Helmend, 
1.00; F. C. Mende, 5.00. 

— e 


To the Liberals of New York and Vicinity. 


Immediately after the presidential election, our own cam- 
paign for the Liberal cause will open. C. B. Reynolds, chairman 
of the executiv committee of the National League, will lecture 
before the Liberal Club of this city on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 14th, on ‘The Methods of Liberal Work.” This will be 
followed up by a lecture on Sunday evening by Charles Watts, 
the first vice-president of the League, on ‘‘ Agnosticism and 
Modern Thought.” An address of welcome will also be made 
on that evening by the former president of the League, T. B. 
Wakeman. Then on Thursday evening of that week, on Nov. 
20th, there will be a grand Liberal Sociable. The officers of 
the League will be present, and all prominent Liberals of New 
York city. There will be, first of all, a social entertainment 
—a feast of reason and a flow of soul; and, also, to conclude 
with music and dancing, so that the young folks as well as the 
old folks can hav their full share of the joy of the occasion. 
The greatest wisdom is that which combines both sobriety and 

festivity, and this we intend to do on the festival evening. 


So let the oldest and the youngest come and partake of the 
happy inspiration, One of the new things that Liberalism 
has to doin this country is to create a social life on its own 
basis, and thus make predominant the spirit of fraternity. 
We shall expect all the Liberals of New York to attend, and 
see how much splendid material we really hav for the new 
social order. Further notice of this will be given hereafter. 

Nov. 9th, at Paine Hall, Boston, Mr. Watts will deliver a 
lecture afternoon and evening. Horace Seaver, of the Boston 
Investigator, will make the address of welcome. It is desirable 
that all Liberal Leagues in New England that purpose to se- 
cure Mr. Watts’s services as lecturer should make arrangements 
for the week preceding, and the week succeeding Nov. 9th. 
Nov. 23d, Mr. Watts will lecture at Albany and Troy. Nov. 
30th, at Philadelphia and vicinity. Dec. 6th and 12th, both 
Mr. Watts and the secretary of the League will be at Sala- 
manca and Toronto, and various parts of Canada until Jan. 1st, 
when their work will be in the Great West for several manths. 
A full account of the campaign will be published in the Lib- 
eral papers. There is no doubt of success. 

Let us hear at once from all parts of the country in regard 
to lectures, conventions, the work of the League, etc. We 
wish communication with every place where there is a Liberal 


element. Samurz P. PUTNAM, 
Secretary of the National Liberal League. 
55 Fast 9th street, New York. w 
ho 
Correspondence. 


O. H. WHEELER, of Bradford League, Pa.: Things work 
slowly, but surely. 


F. C. Menne, Philadelphia: Please find inclosed $5.00 for 
the Campaign Fund, with my best wishes for your success. 


Irvine C. Terry, Syracuse, N. Y.: In reply will say that I 
am ready to do anything in my power to advance the interests 
of Freethought and the National Liberal League. y 


Grorcr LoncForD, secretary. Liberal League 257, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: I hav hopes, when Mr. Putnam and Mr. Watts come 
here next month, that the Liberals will be shaken out of their 
lethargy, so that the star of Liberalism may shine brighter than 
ever before. 


N. F. GrIswoLD, Meriden Conn., sends one dollar for the 
National Liberal League fund, and writes: Our numbers are in- 
creasing, and I trust that the new converts will prove to be 
more practical Liberals than some we hav heretofore been 
favored with. 


Mervis A. Crayton, late of Cato, now of:Auburn, N. Y.: 
I favor a state meeting most heartily, and would attend and do 
all in my power to promote the interests of the National Lib- 
eral League, not only with my presence, but with what finan- 
cial aid I can render, for the time has fully come for united, 
aggressiv action. 


Jura A. P. Persis, Baldwinsville, N. Y.: I send one poor 
little dollar for the League Fund. I only wish I could do 
more, and will sometime. [Not a poor little dollar by any 
means, but a splendid one rich with promis. It will bring 
many more flying to our treasury, I know. One bird-song is 
promis of a whole summer.—S. P. P.] 


Henry Bercarine, Garfield. Col.: Inclosed find $1 for the 
Campaign Fund. I hope that there will not be many that 
want to be carried to the sky on flowery beds of ease—that is, 
to the coming reign of Liberalism—whilst others fought to win 
the prize, and sent their cash and labor. I believe that there 
can be moncho stiwano done through this campaign. 


L. Dewrrr Griswoip, Auburn, N. Y.: Brother Putnam’s 
stirring and able appeal duly received and highly appreciated. 
He has outshone himself, and every sentence is characteristic 
of this grand-go-ahead-carry-the-war-into-Africa man. It has 
just the right ring to it, and I rejoice that something is going 
io be done, and the officers of the National Liberal League can 
rest assured that I am with them in this warfare. 


D. B. Cozinz, Lexington, Ky.: I want to ask if you and Mr. 
Watts cannot come to our city this winter and lecture and 
organize a League. There are enough Liberals in this place if 
they could only be brought to see the vast benefit of organiza- 
tion. There needs to be a true statement about which at 
present there are only lies and misapprehensions. We hav 
never had a Liberal lecture here, and I think it would do great 
good. 


. Samos Parsons, San Jose, Cal.: I hope to see the Liberals 
throughout the country fall into line. Iam over eighty years 
of age. My hearing and eyesight are failing, but what influ- 
ence I hav shall bein your favor. I wish I could duplicate 
the noble subscription of Courtlandt Palmer, or even the 
figures of Dr. Foote; but I can’t now. But you may depend 
on me for forty dollars a year, payable quarterly, and I shall 
try some time to come up to the hundred-dollar figure if I 
can. I feel a deep interest in the spread of Freethought. I 
shall keep track of you and your noble compeer, and shall 
send for the best lectures and pamphlets which you may bring 
out from time to time. Keep up courage. We are gaining. 
Freethought is getting more and more popular. Success to 
you. My best wishes go with you. 


J. T. Virr, Union, Mo.: Inclosed I send $2 as my contribu- 
tion to the fund for the National Liberal League. I feel 
greatly interested in the progress of Liberalism, and am con- 
vinced that the Liberal element is increasing, and wants more 
organization to accomplish the secularization of our govern- 
ment. I hav lived in this community fifty years (am now 
nearly seventy-five years old), and find a great many men who 
hav cut loose from the old superstition, when fifty years ago a 
friend of mine and myself were the only two outspoken infi- 
dels in this settlement. This givs hope to me that before long 
a Liberal club may be organized, and something more accom- 
plished for the object we havin view. Your book, “Golden 
Throne,” I hav read with satisfaction, and keep it circulating 
in my family. Wishing success to you and to the cause of 
mental liberty and humanity, I sign with friendly feelings. 


J. Francis Rucciss, Bronson, Mich.: I send you $5 to- 
ward the Campaign Fund for spreading the gospel of Liberal- 
ism throughout the land. Iam confident that the proposed 
plan of an activ personal canvass will be productiv of grander 
practical results in a few months’ time than would be likely to 
ensue from a generation of office ‘‘ circularizing,” for it is the 
meeting face to face and the friendly hand-grasp that in a ma- 
jority of cases is necessary to produce the requisit confidence 
and magnetic current that connects with the ‘treasury de- 
partment,” and calls forth the desired financial assistance. 
Among the many good things that the late D. M. Bennett 
taught his disciples was the practice of giving in aid of tho 
great cause we all hav at keart, and Liberals will cheerfully 
continue to giv, providing they can hav assurance that their 


me 


donations are destined to produce any appreciable results in 
bearing good fruits. I am truly gratified to see Tue TRUTH 
Srexer working for the League so earnestly, for our brilliant 
and thrifty journal means business in everything it under- 
takes. I thank the old officers of the League for thegood they 
hav accomplished in their gallant struggle under discouraging 
circumstances, and extend to the new management my best 
wishes for their abundant triumph in the herculean task un- 
dertaken. 
BEING DEAD, HE YET SPEAKETH. 

_ The noble D. M. Bennett declared: ‘“‘There are people 
enough of Liberal views in this country if they would only hav 
independence to ‘speak out,’ if they would let their ‘light 
shine,’ to be a power in the land. Yes, if the Liberals of 
America will ‘hold up their heads,’ boldly utter their honest 
convictions; if they will organize and work in concert, and hav 
due respect for themselvs and their honest opinions, they will 
be an influential body of men and women; they will be capa- 
ble of doing a great amount of good, and be as thoroughly re- 
spected and honored by the upright and good as any organiza- 
tion in our country. The efficiency of any body or class of 
men is greatly increased by being duly organized. If Liberals 
wish to be useful in disseminating the benefits of light and 
truth among the less favored, organization is of the highest 
consequence, For social and instructiv advantages, also, it 
cannot be too highly commended. Every city, every village, 
every community where there are six, or ten, or more Liberals 
and Spiritualists, they ought to effect an organization, and 
meet as often as once a week for discussion and interchange of 
views, to listen to discourses or the reading of some instructiv 
matter that will elevate and improve the mind, and at all such 
meetings those seeking for truth should be freely. invited. We 
urge our Liberal and Spiritualistic friends all over the country 
to effect these organizations in every locality. Great good and 
mutual benefit will grow out of them.” 

**We wish to see the bibera] element of the country, whether 
Spiritualistic or Materièglistic, co-operate as far as practicable, 
and deal strong, well-aimed blows at priesteraft, sectarianism, 
and error. Let us not indulge in malice, jealousies, or bitter- 
ness. We can agree on common ground of enmity to the 
gross evils which afilict mankind, and to this extent we as- 
suredly can work in accord and harmony.” 

HIS ONE ONLY PRAYER. 

“ If we were vouchsafed one prayer to the ruling powers of 
the universe, with the assurance it should be answered, it 
would be pretty much like this: ‘Make the Liberal element of 
this country less impecunious; make them less apathetic and 
indifferent, and more disposed to aid the organs advocating 
their views.’” And let all the people say, Amen. O all ye 
that loved the noble old hero in his life, who so admired his 
spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to the cause of Liberalism, 
will ye not heed kis counsel? Will ye not profit by his exam- 
ple? Do-not his words of wisdom and loving admonition ap- 
ply to us to-day? The living and the dead join’in the appeal 
for contributions to the National Liberal League fund, thatthe 
League may fulfil its noble mission. We desire the seculari- 
zation of our government. How much hav we paid? How 
much hav we pledged? We desire the social and educational 
advantages for ourselvs and children the League affords, and 
how much hav we paid to secure it? . 

Cras. B. Reyyorps, Ch. Ex. Com. N. L. L. 


THE NEWARK LEAGUE, 

Mr. E. W. Chamberlain lectured last Sunday afternoon be- 
fore the Newark Liberal League on “Tho Life and Services to 
Liberalism of D. M. Bennett.” 


ENCOURAGING. 
From the Investigator. 

On our third page may be found some more encouraging 
notes from the secretary, Mr. Samuel P. Putnam. He is a 
good worker, able, zealous, and thoroughly in earnest; and 
his associate, Mr. Charles Watts, is just like him. These two 
friends hav begun a campaign for Liberalism which cannot 
fail to succeed, if the rank and file of the army but say the 
word. Let us all say it, and contribule! The League appears 
to be now on a satisfactory basis, and as ‘in union there is 
strength,” let us all try to make a strong League. 

ho 


Mr. Cuates Warrs’s lecture engagements for the next 
month are: Sunday, 26th, and following week, Hamilton and 
the west; Sunday, Monday, and ‘Tuesday, Nov. 2d, 3d, and 
4th, Montreal. Mr. Watts will arrive in New York November 
6th. 


——o—— 


The God-in-the-Constitutionists. 

To roe Eprror or Tus Trura Seexer, Sir: I am 
glad to see that some of you good folks in the East 
are awake to the fact that the Constitution enthusi- 
asts are earnest and activ in their attempt to still 
further Christianize our government and institutions. 
Your “ Broadway contemporary,” as you style Man, 
thinks that this movement is “ fading out,” but never 
was a man more mistaken than the philosopher who 
penned that sentence. So far is it from “ fading 
out,” that we may truthfully aver that it is stronger 
at this time than during any previous year of the ex- 
istence of the National Reform Association. It has 
allied itself with the Prohibition party, and is thus 
gradually familiarizing many thousands of voters who 
accept the principles of the latter party with its theo- 
cratic aims, and overcoming such scruples as may 
yet linger in their minds regarding its principles and 
methods. Pomeroy has withdrawn in favor of St. 
John, saying, in substance, that the candidate of the 
sumptuary party is a good enough national reformer 
to suit the God-in-the-Constitution men. In fact, 
St. John said about a year and a half,ago, in a letter 
to one of the secretaries of the Kansas and Iowa 
branch of the God party, that they “could not hav 
tco much God in the Constitution” for him. 

Aside from this most significant practical union of 
these two divisions of the tyrannists, we perceive an 
intense activity everywhere manifesting itself in the 
ranks of the theocratists. Conventions similar to the 
one reported from Indianola, Iowa, are held almost, 
if not every month, in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, and the sympathy of the Christian com- 
munity is with the apostles of reaction, every time, 
as against the Secularists. They mean business ? 
Do we? E. C. WALKER. 

Kiowa, Kan. 
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Communigations. 


Syracuse the Headquarters of Spirit Phenomena.‘ 


Dear Frienps: I thought when I was in Boston at the 
Banner of Light office, and around among the noted 
mediums there, that I was at the headquarters of 
Spiritualism. But I find here more truly astounding 
phenomena than all I hav before seen through my 
whole experience since leaving Snowville for the 
acces where spirits “do manifest themselvs in the 

esh.” 

Last night, a Mr. Waldo called, and after a few 
moments’ conversation, he and I started for the resi- 
dence of Dr. S. C. Jasebrow*—Mr. Truesdell over- 
taking us on the way. We found Mr. Jasebrow and 
his wife and a medium named Mrs. Bennett sitting 
around a table, over .which hung a lighted lamp. 
Mr. Truesdell introduced me, and they all said they 
knew me by repute, and seemed glad to make a per- 
sonal acquaintance, and to know that I was seeking 
the truth concerning. Spiritualism. A circle was 
formed, Mr. Truesdell acting as medium. I took 
my slates which Ihad brought on from Boston, just 
as they were cleaned and tied up ready for being 
written upon by Mr. Caffray, but which he had re- 
fused to use on the plea that a cloth binding encircled 
them. Upon these slates I set a goblet which was 
two-thirds full of water, and under the bottom of it I 
laid a bit of pencil on the slat&. Then I laid the 
whole thing (slates, goblet, and pencil) upon Mr. 
Truesdell’s right hand, while his left hand lay upon 
the top of his head.. He passed the slates under the 
table so that the top of the goblet pressed against the 
under surface of the bed of the table (said table hav- 
ing previously been thoroughly examined by us all, 
so as to preclude possibility of traps and tricks). 
Then a circle was formed by all but Mr. Truesdell 
joining hands, and singing was called for. After a 
while, Mr. Truesdell proposed I should giv the name 
of a spirit I wished a communication from. I gave 
D. M. Bennett. Pretty soon we heard the apparent 
scratching of the pencil, and finally I was told to 
come and fake out the slates. I did so, and found 
them precisely as I had left them, and the water un- 
spilled. On cutting the string and opening them, I 
saw on the inner surface of one slate, “It is true; I 
am here. D. M. Bennett.” On the other slate was 
“J. H. Johnson,” Truesdell’s alleged control; also 
“Sky,” who controls Mrs. Simpson, of Chicago, for 
similar phenomena. 

How this was done I could not conjecture, but that 
it was done, and ina good, clear light, all present will 
testify. Then two slates belonging to Mr. Jasebrow 
were brought, and these I cleaned and marked and 
went through the same performance with, and re- 
quested the name of my grandfather, Peter Drake, to 
be written on them, or to be signed to a communica- 
tion thereon. Old John Brown moldered awhile in 
the ground in a musical refrain, and finally, at Mr. 
Truesdell’s request, I took up the slates, and, as be- 
fore, found everything as it was. I cut the string, 
took them apart, and saw the name, “ Peter Drake,” 
legibly written four times over on the inside sur- 
faces. 

Then Mr. Truesdell produced two slates he had 
brought with him—cloth bound like mine, only 
smaller in size. These I examined, and so did the 
rest. I wiped them off to make sure, and laid them 
on top of the bare table; put a bit of pencil on top 
of my slates on top of those, and over all was placed 
my hat, so as to secure darkness for the spirits. The 
lamp was partly turned down, though there was 
plenty of light to show that no hand touched the 
slates. Singing, etc., went on; writing was heard. 
Mr. Jasebrow was shaking and trembling from the 
“ influences”—giving out, as he afterward explained, 
power to enable the spirits to write. All seemed too 
perfectly plain and simple to admit of trick or fraud 
of any sort. I doubted if writing could possibly come 
under such strict tests. But to my surprise, on tak- 
ing Mr. Truesdell’s two slates apart, I found a couple 
of communications upon the inside surface of one of 
them—a message for Mr. Waldo from his father, and 
along and beautifully written one for me, penciled 
in a female hand. The slate was actually full. I 
should hav been astounded had some strange medium 
done this, but coming from Mr. Truesdell, I knew it 
was a trick, though I could not contrive how it had 
been done. Mr. Jasebrow said that as spirit-writing 
had then and there been produced, he claimed that 
Mr. Truesdell had forfeited the $500 offered in “ Bot- 
tom Facts.” The question then arose asto whom the 
$500 should be given, admitting the work to be that 
of spirits. I then asked Mr. Jasebrow, who seemed 
to be greatly excited, if he claimed to be the medium. 
He said, “No, the spirits hav written through Mr. 
Truesdell.” Mr. Truesdell replied, “ While this is all 
simple legerdemain, for the sake of peace I will pay 
Mr. Truesdell (the medium) $500. Come to my office 
to-morrow and I will pay Mr. Truesdell, the medium, 
$500 dollars as per contract.” “Do you claim,” cried 


*Cheseboro is the same as the Jasebrow of Bottom Facts,” 
ane I used ths “Facts” spelling of it, so as not to confound 
readers, 


Mr. Jasebrow in great excitement, “ that that writing 
was trickery.” “ Most certainly,” replied Mr. Trues- 
dell. “Then,” said Mr. Jasebrow, “you owe to me, 
my wife, and to Mrs. Slenker, a full explanation as to 
how it was done.” After making Mr. Jasebrow 
promis that he would not be angry, Mr. Truesdell un- 
wrapped the slates which he had prepared ready to 
take home, and showed us that instead of only two 
slates there were three of them; that one of them 
had a false surface or pad fitted into the frame, and 
on this third slate the messages had been written be- 
fore he left home; one of them by his niece, and the 
other by himself, thus securing two different speci- 
mens of handwriting. He said that while we were 
examining the slates, he had taken up one and looked 
at it too, and finally had dextrously substituted for 
it the prepared slate, which he had under his coat 
(under his arm). 

Oh, such a hubbub as this unexpected revelation 
did create! I was really alarmed lest Mr. Jasebrow 
should do a personal injury to Mr. Truesdell. He 
raved and hissed at him, and called him all manner 
of names, and denounced him as a shameless trick- 
ster, ete. But suddenly Muhlenburg, Truesdell’s con- 
trol, took possession of him, and explained that it was 
not Truesdell himself who had so skillfully tricked us 
all, but that it was the Diakka, a mischievous spirit 
who often takes possession of a medium, and delights 
in making them perform all kinds of tricks, cheats, 
and frauds; that even the best and most reliable me- 
diums were apt to be misused. Muhlenberg then 
gave us quite a discourse, and, to my surprise, Mr. 
Jasebrow and wife were completely modified and sat- 
isfied with the explanation. 

Indeed I don’t see how Mr. Jasebrow could deny 
the genuinness of Mr. Truesdell’s controls while 
claiming the honestness of his own, for Mr. Jasebrow 
had given us along discourse purporting to come 
from Thomas Paine, claiming that he had written the 
Declaration of Independence, the “ Age of Reason,” 
etc., and assuring me that he hoped I would be con- 
vinced of the truth of Spiritualism. That sounds 
Paine-like, don’t it? We also had a dark circle 
where hands touched my head, back, and shoulders, 
and lights floated about the room while we all joined 
hands in a circle, and apparently no hand was free to 
perform the phenomena. But I had heard of this 
before, and so being forearmed I was not mystified; 
it was as I surmised. Mr. Truesdell confessed to me 
that he held my hand with two ungers of his, and 
held Mr. Waldo’s with the rest of the same hand, thus 
leaving one of his (Truesdell’s) free, with which he 
could produce the pattings, touches, and phospho- 
rescent lights (from moist matches). I havn’t space 
or time to tell of half the wonders of this one light- 
revealing seance. 

I saw duplicated most of the wonders performed 
by Mrs. R. C. Simpson, during her seance with Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, as related in the R.-P. Journal, March 
24, 1883, of which Mr. Savage says: “ The tests seem 
to me to be perfect.” Afterwards, Mr. Savage had a 
seance with Mr. Truesdell, of which he says: ‘‘In my 
study, one day in last March, he gave ma a regular 
seance. It was in daylight. He produced the raps, 
read names on folded slips of paper, described de- 
parted friends in a trance, and produced the phe- 
nomena of slate-writing. Had he gone away declar- 
ing himself a genuin medium, I should hav been 
completely deceived. And I am not willing to con- 
fess myself easily duped either, for I hav detected 
many fine tricks of legerdemain, and hav made quite 
a study of all these things. But when it was over, 
he sat down and explained it all. From beginning 
to end it was pure and simple trickery.” 

I saw at Mr. Jasebrow’s the wonderful stone spoken 
of in “Bottom Facts,” page 116—a rock weighing 
about 80 pounds, which fell on the table during a 
seance at his house in the winter of 1876-77. This 
stoneis declared to hav been materialized by 100,000 
expert chemists from the “ Royal Esthetical Labora- 
tory of Spiritual Science.” Yet there it was, lying 
carelessly on the floor ina little basement room, 
where any adroit thief might make off with the won- 
derful prize. One would think such a treasure worth 
more than its weight in gold to those who really had 
faith in its genuinness. But would our friends thus 
hav left a nugget of that size of the root of all evil 
thus lying around loose ? 

Only one thing now remains a mystery to all but 
the Diakka. This is how the writing got on the in- 
side of my own closely-tied slates. This I could ob- 
tain no clue to from the powers that be, save that it 
was a trick. 

One item more and I’m done. I hav it upon the 
authority of all present last night, that a few evenings 
since, Mr. Truesdell wrote a communication for Mr. 
Geo. F. A. Illidge, of Detroit, Michigan, upon a locked 
slate which was further fastened by said Illidge with 
a fine thread tied through and through the lock in a 
number of hard knots. The writing was done as I 
hav described above—with a goblet of water on the 
slates, all of which rested upon Mr. Truesdell’s right 
hand, while his left wasin plain sight in the center 
of the table. In this communication, and from a 
dead guess, he wrote the name, Mary Illidge, which 
proved tobe Mr. Illidge’s deceased sisters name. 


Remember, every guess of this kind which hits a mark 
neutralizes a host that miss fire. 

I hope my spiritual friends will believe I am 
earnest in seeking real truth, even though I fail to 
find it leading me towards eternal individual identity. 
Life is so fair and sweet to me I would fain prolong 
it into a beautiful beyond if I could. But I must be- 
lieve as evidence compels, and not as wishes load. 


THE LAST SEANCE. 


I probably attented my last seance yesterday even- 
ing. A few friends were invited in, and the three 
mediums present were Mr. Truesdell, Mr. West, and 
Mr. Bonta. The spirits proved to be unusually deft 
and activ. Mr. Truesdell was made to put a small 
bullet into his eye and it would come out of his 
mouth. Or, if put into one ear, it would come out of 
the other one. Mr. Bonta would take half a dollar 
and, right before our eyes, it would become two 
half dollars, or disappear entirely, or, perhaps, be 
found in some person’s Jap, or go through his head | 
and come out at the back of it. A goblet of water 
was brought, the half dollar was held with a hand- 
kerchief over it, punched up between my thumb and 
finger over the glass of water, when the control said: 
“Drop the money into the water.” I did so, but 
though I plainly heard it fall into the glass, lo! it 
went clear through it, and the table, also, and rolled 
on the floor; at least, so it appeared to do. I then 
singled out one special piece from fifty squares of 
card-board, and touched it, and though Bonta was 
blindfolded, he was certain to tell by spirit power (!) 
precisely which piece I had touched. He would: 
leave the room, and some person would go in any 
part of the house and hide a small article, and, 
though blindfolded, he would take the hands of a 
little girl who had witnessed the hiding, and by her, 
through magnetic control, he would be guided di- 
rectly to the hidden article. 

The most wonderful test of the evening was the 
great box phenomena. Mrs. Truesdell made a bag 
about six feet long, out of common white domestic, 
and a large box was brought in and thoroughly ex- 
amined by usall. Just a commombsquare box, with 
a hinged lid to it, and holes bored in the sides to 
let in air. This was then shut up and locked, and 
the key given to me. Then it was tied with ropes 
and the ends of the tying were again tied with small 
cords and all were sealed with wax. Then the bag 
was put on top of the box, and Mr. Bonta got into 
the bag and it was securely tied, and the tying was 
sealed with wax. All this was done in plain view of 
the audience. We then, every one of us, left the 
room and shut the door, so we knew he had no con- 
federate to help him The proper “conditions” be- 
ing secured by music’s harmonious strains from the 
piano, in an incredible short space-of time, the con- 
trol announced that Mr. Bonta had been demate- 
rialized and would be found rematerialized inside 
the box. We all rushed into the room to see if this 
were, indeed, possible. There, on top of the box, lay 
the bag, limp and empty but whole and intact, and 
even the knot sealed as we left it. I lifted one end 
of the box, and, sure enough, it was“ heavy as lead.” 
The strings were cut, the ropes taken off, and the 
box unlocked. When the lid was thrown back, there 
was Mr. Bonta, sound and whole, safely ensconced 
therein. His young wife, never before having wit- 
nessed such a performance, was nervous, anxious, and 
uneasy the whole time, and some of the friends even 
going so far as to to ask what she would do should 
the spirits fail to rematerialize her husband after de- 
materializing him. Half joking, and yet with a 
tremor in her voice, she said, “I’d gather up the 
pieces.” 

Then we had slate-writing performances under 
strict test conditions. Two slates were brought out 
and thoroughly cleaned and marked for identification, 
and tied together by Mrs. Bonta, and the knot sealed 
with hot wax. On these was placed a glass goblet of 
water. The two slates thus prepared, and under plain 
sight of us all, were laid by Mrs. Bonta on Mr. Trues- 
dell’s right hand, his left lying on the table, and his 
feet, and indeed his whole body, in sight of the entire 
circle. He then passed the slates under the edge of 
the table so that the top of the goblet rested upon the 
bed of it; then we took another look at the slates to 
see that all was fair and square. A circle was now 
formed, and then Mr. Truesdell told Mrs. Bonta to 
ask a question in the name of any person she chose, 
alive or dead, and the spirits would write the name 
and the answer on the tied-up slates. So she said, 
“Theodore, are you there?” A response was heard, 
and in a moment or two she was asked to look under 
the table and see if all was still right, and finding it 
was, she was told to take out the slates and put them 
upon the table. This she did. The knot was still 
perfect, and the water unspilled. The string was cut, 
and on the inside of the slates was written, “You bet, 
Theodore,” plainly showing that he had been there 
when she inquired. You will see there could not hav 
been any previous preparation for this test, as Mrs. 
Bonta was an earnest investigator, and was incredu- 
lous of any reply as being possible to be written on 
the inside of the slates she had so well secured. The 
question and name were given after it was impossible 
for an exchange of slates, Mr. Truesdell’s only 
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chance to write being with the hand that held the 
It is all a perfect mystery 


slate and the glass goblet. 
to me how the writing got inside the slates. 
It is true that Mrs. Simpson convinced the Rev. 


Minot J. Savage that the same thing was done in the 
same way through her mediumship, and he declared 


himself “ well satisfied,” saying it was “a remarkable 
test.” Now, I hav seen it done even better than Mrs. 
Simpson did it, and it is all a complete mystery to 
me how it was done; yet I do not think it is spirits. 
I know it is not, for Mr. Truesdell told us, before 
he began, that it was pure legerdemain. But he re- 
fuses to giv the solution for two reasons; first, be- 
cause other would-be mediums would learn the trick, 
and thus be enabled to deceive the credulous. And 
also because it would forestall a second edition of his 
book, wherein he intends to giv a more thorough 
revelation of the spiritual phenomena than he has as 
-yet been able to do. 

After this two more slates were brought and 
cleaned, marked, tied up, and sealed by Mrs. Bonta, 
as before. These were placed in plain sight on top 

` of the table, in full light, Mr. Truesdell not touching 
them at all. 3 

Mrs. Bonta and myself had each writt-n a ques- 
tion to some dead friend, addressing him by name. 
We folded the slips of paper and kept them in our 
own bands, simply touching Mr. Truesdell’s forehead 
an instant with the folded slips, and not letting go 
of them at all. Nor did anyone see the writing save 
ourselvs. The prepared slates were covered with a 
tureen cover; a circle was formed. The scratching 
of a pencil was heard, and finally the control pro- 
nounced the message written. Mrs. Bonta cut the 
string, and lo! there, neatly and plainly written, were 
the messages, and names to them, and even our ques- 
tions fully answered. Mrs. Bonta was dumbfounded, 
and I wondered with almost incredulous surprise 
how it was possible, as I knew no one had the 
slightest clue to my question or the name, and I still 
held the slip of paper containing them in my own 
hand. After the seance Mr. Truesdell fully explained 
to me the box trick, and the last slate trick, and 
mind-reading; all of which are simple as A B C when 
you once see into them. 

I am so sure that every seance might thus be ven- 
tilated by the mediums, were.“ conditions ” favorable, 
that I no longer wonder why no one comes forward 
to claim Mr. Truesdell’s five hundred dollars, or other 
sums of money that hav been offered from time to 
time by skeptics to spirit mediums. 

I do not claim that all phenomena are explained, or 
even explainable under known laws, but when so 
much is done through pure legerdemain, and trick 
after tr ck is exploded all along the track taken by 
mediums, I feel that it only depends upon time to 
open up each one as it becomes developed. It is like 
“traps for the unwary ”—the dropping of pocket- 
books and other city tricks performed upon the un- 
suspecting sight-seer from the country by some 
adroit city thief. You expose and ventilate some 
trick, and they get up another, and so it goes on. A 
new lock is invented, and the cracksman soon learns 
how to pick it, and another has to be gotten up. 
Thus there is a continual round of deception and 
fraud, of exposure and a rebuilding. 

All we can do is to work for truth, sow our little 
seeds of facts, and let them go forth doing what good 
they may. We cannot reform the world, but we can 
do right ourselvs, and set a good example for others 
to follow if they will. We can giv our truths, and 
patiently await their acceptance. 

If my trip has done ever so little towards proving 
spirit phenomena and spirit existence impossible, I 
am more than satisfied. All I want is the real and 
the true. Affectionately, ` ELMA. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1884. 
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W. F. Jamieson. 


To taz Eprror os Tee Trors Seexer, Sir: Be- 
ginning with the fall lecturing, it will not be amiss 
to send you reports of the progress of Liberalism in 
various parts of the country which I expect to visit 
this year. This will help carry out Mr. Parton’s 
idea of news of the Liberal movement. i 

There are thousands of unorganized Liberals all 
over the West. Were they activ and aggressiv as 
they are numerous, there would not be a village nor 
city nor neighborhood where Freethought, in some 
fofm, as contradistinguished from “orthodoxy,” would 
not be heard for at least a week at a time, once or 
twice a year. 

There are neighborhoods where Freethinkers, from 
the habit of doing nothing in a public way for their 
cause most of the year, never wake up! Their chil- 
dren go to thé Christmas Sunday-school, where many 
of them learn, between their lessons about King 
David, etc., what wicked and generally disreputable 
people their Infidel parents are. This is sober fact, 
repeated over and over, Sunday after Sunday. 

It is true that Liberals lack zeal and tne orthodox 
abound with it. Often Freethought, with its crum- 
bling Leagues and dry-rot of apathy, appears like a 
“forlorn hope.” But for one, instead of discourag- 
ing me, I feel like working all the harder for it. 
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This season towns in the West are arousing them- 
selvs to do something for humanity, as God appears 
to hav organized hosts of followers working for him, 
and th) Liberal knows that if there is a king of the 
universe, he “ needs but little here below.” 

I am now delivering a course of week-evening lec- 
tures in Salem, D. T., to good houses. In my ex- 
perience in lecture-life, I find but little difficulty in 
securing a respectful and attentiv hearing; for, while 
abating nothing in freedom of expression, I endeavor 
to treat my fellow-beings, no matter what their views, 
with the: courtesy their due. Dr. M. Ware, a Wis- 
consin friend, who has several times aided my work 
in Wisconsin, wrote me to come here. 

_ Freethought is so immeasurably superior to Chris- 
tianity, that it is not to be wondered at tbat our 
speakers hand out to the multitude very different 
pabulum from the regular Sunday bran-diet of the- 
ology. 

Last night, after talking to the people a plump 
hour, the call was, “Go on! go on!” Whoever hears 
Christians, with all their zeal, after listening, half 
asleep, to a drowsy sermon, say, “ Go on?” 

From Salem I go to Wentworth, Dakota, to giv a 
series of lectures.. Then I am expected to visit Mar- 
shall and Currie, Minn.; again. 

I hav not been able to get a minister of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to meet me in debate in about three 
years. I hav taken to coaxing them to come and 
show me my error. Even Elder Clark Braden, since 
I met him in the third debate three years ago, has 
given me over to the buffetings of Satan. And Live- 
zey, the Catonsville Christian crank, after refusing in 
private to debate any of the vital issues as between 
Freethought and theology, hektographs the-falsehood 
all over the country that he could not get me to de- 
bate; he had tried hard, but I would. not discuss. 
This, too, after I had wrung from him the “ confes- 
sion ” that he is about as much of an Infidel as I am. 

Brethren, wherever there is a chance for debate 
with a “servant of the Lord,” I will come and hold 
it, and if the fur does not fly it will not be my fault. 
If the clergy are all silenced, I am heartily sorry, for 
Ill miss a great deal of heaven on earth, which I used 
to enjoy when they were my activ opponents. A 
young minister in Salem last Sunday night said: 
“Don’t argue. Nobody was ever converted to the 
Christian religion by argument.” The young man 
spoke wiser than he knew. 

I may be hereafter addressed at Lake C ty, Minn. 


TRAVELING AND LECTURING. 

I am booked here, Wentworth, Dak., for a course of 
lectures, having finished the series in Salem, Dak., 
Wednesday evening last. How refreshing is the out- 
spoken Liberal! A man or woman that dares to run 
up the flag of freedom amid the jeers and jibes of 
“the just” members of the church! Dr. M. Ware, 
of Salem, is one of this kind. Mr. W. L. Horton, of 
Wentworth, one of your correspondents, is another. 

I hav been staying by a little local independent 
paper for nearly a year, and hav succeeded in estab- 
lishing it in spite of unrelenting opposition from the 
popular place-seekers in church and state. I am 
now able to place a trusty workman in charge of the 
publication, which again leaves me free to pursue my 
old avocation, lecturing wherever man or woman may 
“call” me. Several engagements for lectures already 
await me. 

I very much admire the earnest, kindly, yet un- 
compromising spirit manifested. by friends Watts 
and Putnam. - In former years I had the pleasure of 
organizing a number of Liberal Leagues. Within 
the past four years I hav done nothing in that line, 
not because of lack of interest in the work, but 
because there grew up a false sentiment in the League 
membership, that a lecturer who had the temerity to 
change his mind ought to be tabooed! If the chang- 
ling is a lecturer, dependent upon his lecturing pro- 
fession mainly for subsistence, refuse to invite him 
to speak his convictions! “Great heavens!” (quoted) 
Is that Liberalism ? 

I hope no Liberal League in this country will 
refuse to giv George Chainey a call to speak, even if 
every member in it is a Materialist. Are we chil- 
dren of the church, in its method, in dealing with 
heresy? Shall we not rise above such petty, spite- 
ful procedure? To-day Brother Chainey has aban- 
doned Materialism to accept Spiritualism. Who 
shall usurp the claim to be his judge? Who shall 
say the man is not honest? Who can say that, to 
Chainey’s mind, the “evidence ” is not all-sufficient ? 
I hav carefully read every word of his Caasadaga 
conversion address, and am compelled to say that it 
makes no impression whatever on my mind in favor 
of Spiritualism. But why should not every one of 
us take George’s word for it, that he is a sincere 
convert ? 

Above all classes, Liberals appear to the poorest 
advantage in denying any man the undeniable right 
to change his mind. A person who seeks for truth 
must change his mind. He really has no choice in 
the matter. Are we sectarians, that we should con- 
stitute ourselvs a drum-head court martial to sit in 
judgment upon a brother’s mental struggles, when 
we hav no means of knowing what they are, only as 


'he may report? 


Why not encourage George Chainey to tell his 
story in the presence of every Liberal League in 
America? Should we crowd him out of our assem- 
blies because he imagins he has obtained a glimpse 
of some spiritual spheres, and because he has said 
“harsh things” about Materialists, or their views, or 
their lack of enthusiasm? Some of the harshness we 
iay deserve, and so we ought to thank instead of 
curse him. No Liberal can curse a man on account 
of his conviction. 

Six years ago I had the impudence to reject Spir- 
itualism and accept Materialism. For three or four 
years even the Leagues. I helped to organize, with 
the grand motto, “ Justice for all, privilege for none,” 
contained some members who used their influence, 
not against Materialists, as such, having a voice on 
their platform, but against a Materialist lecturer who 
had been activ in promulgating Spiritualism for 
nearly twenty years. This, too, from people who 
never wearied in singing praises to free speech and 
free press! For all that, I hav never harbored un- 
kind feeling toward Spiritualists personally; but I 
will freely discuss their doctrins and so-called evi- 
dences, whenever I choose, and wherever I can. I 
hope to do so in the future, as I havin the past, 
without acrimony or personal bitterness. 

I now wish a valuable Freethought paper had pub- 
lished my friendly criticism of George Caainey’s 
“Lecture Announcements,” a little over a year ago. 
Mr. Chainey said to the public that he would deliver 
lectures that would not offend (!) church-members. 
I defied him to deliver his masterful lecture on “ The 
Clergy ” and fill any such contract. The editor of 
the esteemed journal in question wrote me, saying 
that Mr. Chainey requested that no replies or criti- 
cisms be published! That was a weak spot in 
George. W. F. Jameson. 

Pipestone, Minn. 

———_ 
Perry-scopics. 

Things are made known to us in terms of force 
through the senses, and these manifestations of force 
are invariably certain and uniform, requiring no ex- 
ceptional superior personal endowment or “ medium- 
ship ” for their apprehension. 

Real science does not therefore repel the doubter 
who asks hard conundrums; nor does she appeal for 
proof to some “seventh son of a seventh son,” or to 
some extra-sensitiv of a shattered nervous system; 
or to some one who has “felt a soft hand on a 
fevered brow.” She appeals to the experiment it- 
self in the hands of the robust, clear-headed doubter 
himself. 

When Brother Perry desires to prove to Brother 
Wettstein that the air supplies the substantial ele- 
ments of vegetable growth, he refers him to an ex- 
periment in his own hands; but when he wishes to 
prove that spirits materialize “ old clothes” from the 
same source, he puts himself on the wituess stand, as 
having seen and heard something of a very ambigu- 
ous nature performed through the mediumship of 
some other third person. 

When Brother Perry talks science, he only says 
what is well known, but when he assumes that there 
are disembodied human spirits; that they feed on 
the the rich abundance of the air; that the air is 
“their country;” that they hav wings, or other mem- 
bers or organs; or that these spirits are, or are not, 
subject to the law of gravity—-when he makes any of 
these assertions, he cannot appeal to a single experi- 
ment for proof. Let him bring his scales, and, in 
something like the lemon-tree box experiment, prove 
that the substance of a “ materialization ” comes from 
the air, and not from the lock-up of the cabinet. But 
no one has ever made, or ever will make, such a test, 
for as soon as one Of the circle becomes scientifically 
critical “the conditions are unfavorable.” 

Now, I know how it is, for we hav had the spirits 
at our house, and had them so bad that even the 
baby would giv the table a jolt, and with as cunning 
look as ever a little innocent sinner could. put on, ery 
out, “See spi’ts! see spi’ts!” 

Now the baby didn’t want to lie; it only wanted 
the table to move; didn’t want to see a failure. He 
wasn’t a “crank,” either, but he was willing to help 
a little rather than hav us disappointed. We got to 
be so dishonest I stopped the humbug. Egcuse the 
details, for we hav enough of such things in print al- 
ready; beginning with the “Transfiguration on the 
Mount,” and ending with “Lillie Dove ”—not to 
mention the Virgin Mary. 

If Brother Perry must divert himself with erecting 
the superstructure of spirit-realiam out of the debris 
of “the demolished gods of superstition,” all I can 
say is that the material is suitable. Death is sad, but 
there are otlier and worse things; aud to be an entire 
idiot, or a poor, disembodied table-tipping spirit, 
would, I think, be worse. 


` “Our world’s as full of beauty 
As other worlds above; 
Did we but do our duty 
It might be full of love.” 


J. K. B. BAKER. 
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How the Catholic Church Meets Heresy. 


In a recent publication, advertised as blessed by 

the pope, is an article written especially for Catholic 
eyes. It is entitled, “ The Duty of Catholics in the 
Face of Modern Unbelief.” The main points of the 
paper are: 1. That “ dogmatic Protestantism is mor- 
ibund, if not practically dead, as a religion. 
In country districts and in fashionable watering- 
places, the churches may still be frequented for re- 
spectability’s sake, but Protestantism as a living, en- 
ergizing power, ready to do battle against all oppo- 
nents, has lost its former vitality, and thoughtful men 
are drifting away from it into some form or other of 
unbelief or Agnosticism. Protestants 
no longer cherish the fundamental doctrins of Chris- 
tianity with a personal and deeply-rooted affection. 
If they still call themselvs Christians, their Christian- 
ity hangs, for the most part, somewhat loosely about 
them. They do not feel hurt if it is assailed, or re- 
sent the covert sneers of the disciple of Strauss or 
Renan;” and, 2. That Catholicism is the only power 
left to cope with modern scientific unbelief. “She, 
and she alone, is regarded by the enemies of Chris- 
tendom as an adversary to be feared.” 

In this broad statement, the writer has told the 
truth in a general way, and after allowing for his ha- 
tred of the followers of Luther, and his love for his 
own church, we may accept his propositions. The 
question he first raises is, Will the Catholic church 
always remain intact in organization and infallible in 
dogmatic religion? It is natural that he should con- 
tend for the affirmativ of these queries, but in his 
contention he admits facts which, in connection with 
history, overthrow himself. Everyone knows that 
the Romish church has lost country after ecuntry, 
until now it controls only the least progressiv na- 
tions and the most besotted, with a large element in 
the United States. There is no escaping the fact, 
however, that in this country Catholicism has multi- 
plied with alarming rapidity through immigration 
and the prolific nature of its female votaries. But 
will these recruits always remain Catholics? While 
stoutly asserting—with a vehemence showing the wish 
to be father to the thought—that the church herself 
is in no danger, the writer admits that the advance 
of skepticism is pregnant with danger to Catholics: 
“ Soldier in deed and in truth the Catholic must be 
in the present day, and many an assault he must en- 
counter, many a battle he must fight against the 
countless foes who are arrayed in the livery of mod- 
ern unbelief. In his daily paper, in his weekly or 
monthly magazine, among his associates in the school 
of medicin or of law, in office and counting house, 
in club and restaurant, on the railroad, at the hotel, 
at the private dinner-table, in every social or friendly 
meeting, he is liable to encounter plausible, ingen- 
ious, well-stated objections to Christianity and even 
to Theism. There is no shirking the contest; the 
enemy must be met. If we would avoid coming into 
contact with modern Infidelity, we must needs go 
out of the world. It is in the very air we breathe; it 
eucircles us on every side; we may protect our chil- 
dren from it during childhood and early youth, but 
the day must come when they will be exposed to its 
attack. Every day it stalks abroad more fearlessly, 
emboldened by the overthrow of the dogmatic Prot- 
estant. How, then, are we to deal with it? What is 
the attitude of the Catholic, and especially of the 
educated Catholic, toward modern Infidelity?” 

That is the case of his» y admitted by the 
Jesuitical writer. How doed? eet it? How does 
lie propose to hav the average Catholic meet it? 


What reply does he propose to put into the mouths 
of his dupes when they are brought face to face with 
the opponent of Christianity? He meets it by ac- 
knowledging that in an intellectual controversy 
Catholics are not equal to their adversaries, and ad- 
vises dodging. It being unwise, he says, as general 
rule, for the ordinary Catholic to enter upon a relig- 
ious controversy, he should fall back upon the weight 
of authority. The writer continues: 


“Tf a skeptic asks me (I speak in the character of an average 
educated Catholic layman) whether I really believe that my 
God is present in a wafer, when the evidence of every sense 
testifies to its being an ordinary piece of bread, and challenges 
me to prove the fact, my most rational answer is to ask him, 
by way of retort, whether he really believes that the earth 
moves and the sun stands still, when the evidence of his senses 
testifies to the contrary, and go challenge him to prove by ar- 
guments the scientific fact. He will, probably, reply that it 
has been proved again and again; and that, though he cannot 
bring forward the actual proof, yet he knows that they are 
sufficient to satisfy men of learning who are competent judges 
of the question. I answer that this is exactly my case with 
regard to the doctrin of the Blessed Eucharist. I cannot 
prove it, but I am satisfied to receive it on authority, just as 
he receives on authority the doctrin of the earth’s revolution. 
The only difference is that he relies on human authority, and 
therefors makes an act of human faith. I rely only on divine 
authority as well as human, and therefore make an act of di- 
vine faith.” ` 


Is it any wonder, in the faca of such public and 
authoritativ teaching, that men speak with contempt 
of the Catholic church, and sneer at Catholicism as 
not being within the field of serious philosophy ? 
Suppose, however, the skeptic should giv the priest 
Newton’s formulas by which the movements of the 
planets are demonstrated, what would he do then— 


-|deny the law of gravitation? Ifthe priest compares 


the sacrament of the eucharist to the theory of gravi- 
tation, he must show that a stone does not fall when 
thrown into the air, or demonstrate in an equally ob- 
vious manner that God dwells in a wafer. This he 
would hav hard work to do, for he admits he cannot 
prove the “presence” in the eucharist to be more 
than imagination. 

Another instance of how he would meet the skep- 
tic is given: 

“If a man begin to talk about the ‘monstrous conception of 
eternal fire,’ it may be a better answer to ask him to withhold 
his judgment until he has been there for a hundred years or 
so than to rouse him to fresh blasphemies by discussing the 
possibility of hell.. We must be on our guard against expos- 
ing that which is holy tobe trampled upon by the sensualist 
or torn by the unbeliever.” 

The man who wrote this dishonest plea for his 
churchis a learned member of the Society of Jesus 
(or Jesuits). If thisis the best he, a priest, educated 
and able, can do, we can easily yield the point he 
urges, that “it is not desirable to encourage in the 
average lay Catholic an eagerness for the fray in 
matters of religion.” And as for the priests them- 
selvs, their condition is patly described in the 
French saying, “ They begin by being fools and end 
in becoming knaves.” 


poe a gs 
Difference in Degree, Not in Kind. 

The announcement made by our Canadian corre- 
spondent that the customs officers hav proceeded to 
burn the books confiscated by them a year and two 
years ago, recalls the proclamation made by the 
preachers at the time. At one of the meetings of 
the Toronto Clerical Association it was unanimously 
resolved : 

“That the members of the Toronto Clerical Association, 
many of whom hav examined the works lately confiscated by 
the collector of customs in Toronto, desire to express their 
entire approbation of his action as being strictly in accordance 
with the wholesome laws of the country, which exclude all 
indecent and immoral literat@re; and their conviction that he 
could hav taken no other course without failing in the obliga- 
tions which his office lay upon him. 

“ Further, the members of the association desire to record 
their thanks to that officer for his fearless performance of his 
duty, and their persuasion that he deserves the cordial sym- 
pathy and support of all the friends of public morality.” 

The books seized, and of which the foregoing reso- 
lution speaks, were Thomas Paine’s “Age of Reason ” 
and Voltaires “Pocket Theology,” sent from this 
office to Mr. Cooke. Ingersoll’s works were also con- 
demned and refused clearance on the same ground— 
“indecent and immoral literature!” 

Who does not believe that if the preachers of 
Canada had the power they would gladly consign the 
authors of these books to a dungeon cell, if not to 
the flames that consumed the books! 

In the province of Quebec if the bishops desire to 
build a church they can assess every man in the parish, 
and sell his farm if he refuses to pay, their claim tak- 
ing precedence of even a mortgage. And the Free-, 


thinker who invades the province to protest against 
this condition of things literally takes his life in his 
hand. Lower Canada is called the priests’ paradise. 
The church Gwns about two-thirds.of the real estate 
of the city of Quebec. 

What an anomaly is presented across the borders! 
Government in one province burning books, insti- 
gated and applauded by Protestant preachers; in the 
other the Catholic church ruling everthing. Civiliza- 
tion decades behind in both! Yet can we boast, 
when in enlightened Massachusetts, and many other 
states, an Atheist is flung out of court; when in 
New York the official order of a state officer is openly 
defied by the church-controled school boards ; and 
when, in every state but one, Freethinkers are made 
to pay for Christian worship in church and Congress? . 
We may be indignant at the tyranny of the church in 
Canada, but let us not forget the ecclesiastical usur- 
pations in our own land. 

Clericals everywhere must be Rupees of power. 


Turn the rascals out. 
oe 


Church and State Partnership, East and West. 


A story comes from Constantinople which revives 
recollections of the devilishness of the church in all 
lands and climes. The tale well illustrates the double 
rule under which the Eastern Christians still liv, 
and under which all peoples would liv, were not so 
large a portion of the claims of the church rejected 
by them. A young lady living in a small town in 
Asia Minor had been affianced, according to the bar- 
barous custom still prevalent in the country, at a 
very tender age, to the son of a neighbor. Upon 
attaining riper years, she loathed the individual se- 
lected for her as a husband, and prevailed upon her 
parents to cancel the contract. She then engaged to 
marry a young man whom she loved. The parish 
priest here made his appearance, declaring that the 
first contract must be fulfilled, as the elders of the 
community demanded it. In vain the father be- 
sought these people not to interfere. He then tele- 
graphed to the archbishop, the Armenian prelate, 
who wields papal authority over half the Catholics of 
Asia Minor. But this ecclesiastic, when he made his 
appearance, not only took sides with the elders, but 
arranged with them a plan for executing their pur- 
pose. The girl was seized and carried to a convent 
by a lot of ruffians hired for the work, where she was 
placed in a cell, and submitted to the most rigor- 
ous treatment with the hope of overcoming her re- 
sistance. She continued firm, however, and the 
bishop finally decided to marry her to the brute who 
sought her hand, by force. “Proceeding to her 
prison cell with all the necessaries, accompanied by 
the animal, burning with his vile desire to possess 
her, and the ruffians bought with his gold, the prel- 
ate commenced to read the service. At sight of the 
leering crowd the poor girl fainted. Brought to 
again, she fell at the knees of the bishop, and, with 
tears, implored him to desist. In vain she struggled 
to escape. Held fast by two of the ruffians as she 
lay upon the floor, for she could not be kept upon 
her feet, the horrid sacrilege was completed by the 
nuptial benediction being pronounced while she still 
loudly protested against it. The matter did not end 
here. The so-called husband, left with the young 
girl in order that by the consummation of the mar- 
riage all opposition might cease, found the strength 
of the unwilling bride too much for him, and so the 
hired ruffians came to his assistance. Some six. 
hours afterward the poor victim, more dead than 
alive, was carried off to her brutal master’s residence.” 

The father of the victim has appealed to the British 
and French consuls, and for this his life has been 
threatened by the bishop, and he has found it neces- 
sary to leave his home. The girl’s life is threatened 
as well. The letter giving the account states that 
the key to this affair is “ no doubt to be found in the 
jealousy with which the progress made by the Ameri- 
can missionaries in that part of Asia Minor is re- 
garded by the Armenian clergy.” 

So here we hav a repetition of the old, old story— 
the people must suffer in the quarrels of the church. 
Everywhere, in all religions, the priests arrogate 
to themselvs the right of controling the domestic 
affairs of their flocks. They claim that the “ morals” 
of a nation are theirs to regulate, as the civil or phys- 
ical duties are the state’s. It is a partnership they 
hav held for centuries, and still hold in eastern coun- 
tries, and in those in which ignorance rules in the 
western hemisphere. 

This brutal outrage, now exposed to the public, will 
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no doubt be adequately punished by the interference 
of foreign powers. But the claims of the church 
that she is the divinely appointed guardian of the 
people’s moral and domestic affairs will not be less 
vociferously made. 

Catholics are not alone in their endeayors to regu- 
late the living of the people, though they may in this 
exceed in violence and boldness as they did in the 
systematic suppression by fire and sword. In our 
own country, who knows what crimes are committed 
in the convents and nunneries? But here the Prot- 
estants are the chief tyrants, because they comprise 
the chief portion of the population. Ecclesiastical 
societies to perform police duties are common, and 
the reason given for their existence is that it is the 
duty of the church to protect the morals of the peo- 
ple. The consideration of this claim brings us to the 
outrage at home. 

During the present political campaign, the ecclesi- 
astics are extraordinarily busy. We are in receipt of 
an anonymous circular of a most scurrilous and de- 
famatory character, which has been compiled and 
mailed by the Protestant preachers. It purports to 
be “ the result of the investigation by clergymen of 
the city of Buffalo,” and says, in big black letters, 
that the evidence against a certain gentleman is 
ready for the public. It demands that we “hav an 
investigation by the clergy of the whole country.” 
The reason given why the clergy take such an inter- 
est in the matter is, that “this is a moral question, 
not a political one.” The anonymous scoundrels who 
got this circular up are all clergymen, we are told. 
If so, they must be depraved wretches, fit to figure 
in Billings’s “ Crimes of Preachers,” or in Comstock’s 
huge volume, and they are not one whit cleaner or 
better than the Armenian bishop who authorized, 
and personally abetted, the outrage of a girl, that he 
might be revenged upon his clerical enemies. The 
Independeni, a religious newspaper, calls to its aid 
a string, a third of a column long, of ministers to de- 
fame the same gentleman, to whom it is politically op- 
posed. The animus of the proceeding, and the gross 
abuse by the clergy of their position as moral cen- 
sors, is seen in the fact that when the breath of 
slander blew against another gentleman, the preach- 
ers did noi shout themselvs hoarse for “an investi- 
gation by the clergy of the whole country.” The 
same religious paper also demands that every pul- 
piteer in the country shall denounce its opponent 
from their pulpits, because “it is a moral question,” 
and the clergy are the keepers of morality. 

This is carrying religion into politics with a ven- 
geance. If the people acquiesce in the position taken 
by the church in the matter, and allow the preachers 
to be the final court in questions of this kind, the 
unification of church and state is as complete as 
though “ God” was in every statute of every state of 
the Union. It is just what the church wants—to be 
acknowledged as the partner of the state, and abso- 
jute in the province of morals. And “morals” not 
only mean to it the sins charged to the Buffalo gen- 
tleman, but all matters pertaining to marriage, to Sun- 
day recreations, to literature, to art, to religious ob- 
servances, and to habits of the people formerly regu- 
lated by sumptuary laws. All these come under the 


head of morality, and the preachers would be tyrants’ 


in all departments as well as in one. 

If this country is not to be reduced to the double- 
headed government of Asia Minor, the preachers 
must be made to realize that the people will accept 
them in no shape or manner as authoritativ on any 
question; and certainly not in one in which their 
motivs are so suspiciously plain as are those of the 
Buffalo Ministerial Association. Thatclergymen hav 
a natural aptitude for dirty scandals no one doubts 
who knows how often ministers figure in “ woman 
scrapes,” but their qualifications to decide moral 
questions is no greater on that account. 

Down with state Protestantism as well as Catholi- 
cism ! 


e 
Quarreling Over the Raw Material. 

A dispatch from Trenton, N. J., of the 24th, says it 
was asserted in the Presbyterian Synod of that state 
at its annual meeting last week that distinctiv privi- 
leges were accorded to Roman Catholic priests in 
the Reform School at Jamesburg; that priests were 
permitted to hav separate services, such as celebrat- 
ing the mass, establishing the confessional, and 
teaching their catechism to those children who they 
assert hav a parentage in that church; that they were 


permitted to withdraw those boys from the general | 


moral and religious instruction of the schools and to 
place them under their special instruction and con- 
trol, and that the instruction was not confined to the 
Catholic inmates alone. The Synod passed a resolu- 
tion that = 

“ In the judgment of this Synod, such action on the part of 
our state officials is contrary to the genius of our government, 
calculated to foster a sectarian spirit, giv undue advantage to a 
particular denomination, and tends to impair the government 
and disciplin of the institution in question. We therefore pro- 
test against such action, and call on all in authority whose duty 
it is to appoint and direct such affairs to see to it that it be 
rescinded, and such objectionable privileges no longer be en- 
couraged and allowed.” 

In a recent talk with a reporter of the Albany 
Argus, Mr. Baker, the superintendent of prisons in 
this state, called attention to the appropriation of 
fifteen hundred dollars which was contained in the 
Supply bill passed last winter for the purpose of com- 
pensating Catholic priests who conduct services in 
the prisons of the state. This bill took effect at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, Oct. 15th. A similar 
appropriation, he said, has been contained in numer- 
ous supply bills, passed by former legislatures, but 
has always heretofore been vetoed, and was approved 
for the first time by Gov. Cleveland. The matter of 
allowing Roman Catholics to hold services in the 
state prisons every Sunday has been strongly urged 
by prominent Catholics throughout the state for a 
long time past. Heretofore they hav been permitted 
to hold services every third Sunday, or one Sunday 
in each month. “I had found,” he continued, “ on 
looking into the matter, that two services, one Prot- 
estant and one Catholic, were held each Sunday in 
the foreign prisons. IfI find that the system works 
well in Auburn prison, it will be established in all the 
state prisons later on. The $1,500 appropriation will 
be divided equally among the priests in the three 
prison parishes, or, in other words, each priest in 
whose parish a state prison is located, will hav $500 
for holding services.” 

Thus the Catholic church is slowly getting a 
stronger foothold in our institutions. One would 
think it was enough that the church contributes so 
largely to the number of inmates of the state prisons 
and reformatories without asking the state to pay her 
priests for making recruits. But so long as it is easy 
to make a good churchman out of a poor thief, we 
presume the legislature will be besieged to allow the 
opportunity. Until our government is secularized 
from the top to bottom, and the prisons disconnected 
with politics, it is likely the Freethinkers will be com- 
pelled to help pay priests in our punitiv establish- 
ments. 


a 
Editorial Notes. 


“ EDGEWORTE’s ” article in Tue TRUTH Srexemr of October 
11th, entitled ‘‘The New Land Projects,” says Liberty, is one 
of the best and most original criticisms of Henry George’s 
proposal to nationalize the land that has ever appeared in 
print. 


GEORGE ALFRED Townsenp writes to his paper that Carl 
Schurz is an Infidel. This is an isolated instance of truthful- 
ness on the part of ‘‘ Gath,” which would not hav occurred 
had he not thought the announcement would contract Mr. 
Schurz’s political influence. 


Some of the Republican Liberals of Ohio, who worked 
earnestly for Garfield in 1880, are now doubtful about voting 
for Blaine. The Liberals of that state are numerous enough 
to demand respect from any presidential candidate, and hav a 
right to know how he stands in regard to the Nine Demands 
of Liberalism. 


In his lecture in Victoria, Col. Ingersoll said: ‘Let us for- 
get our little ologies and our little isms; let us forget our be- 
lief that God made the earth to raise Methodists and Presby- 
terians on, and that the next world is an everlasting musenm 
of Methodist mummies, Baptist barnacles, and Presbyterian 
petrifactions. The man with a new fact who will raise his 
fellow-men nearer to the sublime knowledge, is the only priest 
who can stand at the great altar in the church of humanity,” 


We learn incidentally, through an eastern paper, that the 
people of Wyoming Territory are to vote upon the 4th inst. on 
the question of taxing church property. We know not what 
steps the Liberals of the territory hav taken to make this vote 
favorable; perhaps they hav done all that is possible; but the 
attention of the officers of the National Liberal League ought 
to hav been called to the matter that they might hav aided in 
the work. If the vote shall be adverse a great opportunity 
has been lost. 


Tue agitation against Christianity in the schools has ex- 
tended to India, where many of the schools attached to mis- 
sions hav managed to get subsidies from the state. It is now 
proposed that, in all schools aided by the government, atten- 
dance on religious instruction be made optional. This the 
missionaries protest’against, and the result may be that state 
grants will be refused entirely. This would throw the Chris- 
tians upon their own resources, and might end in closing 
several of the superstition manufactorigs now open. 


A RECENT letter from a Liberal friend now in St. Thomas, 
West Indies, says: ‘‘ Freethought (Infidelity) is making rapid 
progress in this town, population about twelve thousand. A 
dozen years ago I was about the only outspoken Infidel in the 
place; now there are scores. I happened to hav with mea 
copy of the Ingersoll-Black-Fisher debate, which has been 
made to do good service. It has been read by a score or more 
of our best people with splendid results. I consider it the 
best work of the kind extant.” 


Tue Association for the Propagation of the Faith, of France, 
gave some three millions of dollars to the church in this coun- 
try when it was young. A Catholic writer recently urged that 
the Catholics of this country return to it at least the interest 
on that amount to enable it to aid missions now in need. If 
a heretic may be allowed to interpose a word, we would sug- 
gest that the church pay Archbishop Pureell’s debts to the 
poor people he defrauded by his three-million-dollar failure 
that the glory of God may more abound. We make this sug- 
gestion with due humility, and hope we shall not be excom- 
municated for it. 


Tue story of the “faith cure” of a Mrs. Wimpy, of Norcross, 
Ga., is being widely circulated. R. A. Smiley called our at- 
tention to it, and we asked for information. ‘‘ H. A. T.,” of 
the Pittsburgh Truth, writes that he obtained the following 
from a reliable informant: ‘‘It is a shameful imposition, and 
is the direct result of hysteria and religious fanaticism. Mrs. 
Wimpy is of a weak and hysterical disposition. Eight years 
ago she was taken under medical treatment, and subsequently 
discharged well and in good health; but owing to an accident 
she was again brought under medical treatment, and again 
discharged and ‘considered by herself and her husband as 
cured. As proof of this I offer as evidence a certificate pub- 
lished in the Atlanta Daily Constitution from Mr. Wimpy, to the 
effect that a certain doctor had performed a miraculous cure 
on Mrs. Wimpy. Within the same period of time she has 
borne several children, and has at times walked and rode out 
whenever an occasion suited, and has been met on the streets 
of Atlanta apparently in good health.” In connection with this 
Christian lie, we may quote another from across the water. 
Mrs. Besant relates it in the National Reformer: “ Another in- 
stance of the complete truthlessness which characterizes ear- 
nest Christians has just come to my notice. A Freethinker 
writes me that some Salvationists are boasting of having ‘ at 
last converted one of Bradlaugh’s men, an Infidel who used to 
lecture at the Hall of Science;’ he had been very well off at one 
time, but owing to his belief and drink, etc., had been re- 
duced to such straits that he had to part with his glasses for a 
few pence, and that while in this plight the devil tempted him 
to go back to his old friend, Mrs. Besant, and to lecture against 
the Army again; he however resisted this temptation. The 
Freethinker asked, first, for his name; second, the date when 
he used to lecture for the Infidels at the Hall of Science; 
third, when and where was he converted. All the reply he 
has got is: ‘The captain does not know; but his name is 
Llewellyn, 8 Crawford street, Camberwell, and he was con- 
verted at 8 o’clock on a Tuesday night at Camberwell Barracks 
about three months back.’ Of course this is a sheer inven- 
tion. I never heard of any ‘Llewellyn,’ and he has most cer- 
tainly not lectured at the Hall of Science since I hav boen in 
the party, i. e., for ten years. To speak of me as ‘his old 
friend, Mrs. Besant,’ shows that Salvationism and lying are 
quite compatible.” Mrs. Besant adds an account of a scare 
cure which was sent her from a cis-Atlantic friend. The 
writer is a Mr. Holmes, who says: ‘Over 66 years ago I wit- 
nessed a scare cure of a bedridden patient that for the quick- 
ness, thoroughness, and permanency of its operation exceeded 
any faith cure which has ever come under my notice. An 
activ and well educated man was attacked with inflammatory 
rheumatism, which assumed an alarming form, accompanied 
by agonizing torture. Days, weeks, and even months brought 
little relief. By erder of his doctor and the persuasion of his 
friends, he was one day induced to allow himself to be placed 
in a reclining chair, supported by blankets and pillows, and 
was moved through two or three large rooms to one in which 
was a large open fire of wood; over this fire a kettle with two 
or three pails of water had been placed for heating. As the 
younger ‘call boy’ in the house, I was placed by the attend- 
ant who went out of the room, to signal any needs of the pa- 
tient. Suddenly the kettle was upset, and the water, poured 
into the activ fire, caused a cloud of steam and ashes to per- 
vade the room. Like an arrow from a bow our invalid leaped 
from his chair and made good time to his bed-room. Inabout 
ten minutes he arose and dressed, declaring that he felt no 
pain, and in a few days he was about his regular business. I 
knew him intimately for ten years later, and he continued 
strong and healthy, a firm believer in the scare cure.” 


~ 

W. F. Jamieson will deliver a course of lectures in the Opera 
Hall of Seward, Neb., beginning on Sunday, Nov. 9th, at 
2 o'clock p.m. The course wil] last through the week. 


eee 
A Note from Mr. Charles Watts. 

To rae Eprror or Tue Truru Seeker, Sir: I hav 
just read in the last issue of Tae Trura Szexer the 
remarks of Mr. Chainey in reference to myself, which 
are in some instances thoroughly inaccurate, and in 
others entirely misleading. I cannot think that 
friend Chainey would intentionally misrepresent the 
facts of the case as he has done; and therefore, as he 
insists upon my further. noticing him, I will, with 
your permission, pen a correction of his errors for 
your columns next week. I would do go now, but I 
am just leaving for Hamilton, where I lecture to-mor- 
row. Personally, my esteem for my old colleague is 
so great that I wish he had not rendered it necessary 
for me to say anything more upon the subject. To 
remain silent, however, after his statements last week 
would be disrespectful to him, unfair to your readers, 
and unjust to myself. Yours faithfully, 

Toronto, Oct. 25, 1884. Czarzes Warts. 
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Letters from Sriends. 


HAMILTON, Ont., Oct. 15, 1884. 

Mr. Entog: At the request of Mr. Watts, who has been 
lecturing in our city for the last two evenings, I write you a 
short account of his reception, and the progress we are making 
with the aid of his valuable services. Since his arrival in Can- 
ada this season, we hav been favored with his presence on five 
evenings—and well has he used them. Iam pleased to tell 
you that his audiences are again assuming the proportions they 
did last winter, when he stirred up the orthodox bile, and 
scared the ministerial association so that they will not allow 
their champion, Dr. Sexton, whom they hav had lecturing 
here, to meet Mr. Watts in debate on the relativ merits of Sec- 
ularism and Christianity. One clerical gentleman, the Rev. 
W. H. Parsons, of Michigan, being in the city, essayed to 
reply at the close of one of Mr. Watts’s lectures. He never 
attempted to reply to the subject-matter of the lecture, but to 
berate the audience for applauding Mr. Watts. He then put 
afew questions to our champion, and in sitting down made 
some allusion to ‘‘long ears,” and made use of the word ‘ ass,” 
‘Those who heard Mr. Watts reply, both orthodox and hetero- 
dox, will as long as they liv never forget it. Our champion 
“t mopped the floor” with his clerical opponent, and he ap- 
peared the sickest-looking man that ever got upon a platform. 
Whilst this was going on, the door of the hall was assailed by 
six stalwart members of that latest excrescence on Christianity, 
the Salvation Army. During Mr. Watts’s lecture he read a let- 
ter he had received that morning, advising him that a yawning 
hell lay at his feet, and that he was about to tumble into it, 
and that his days were short, and further advising him to at- 
tend at their barracks, and to bring with him two other gentle- 
men whose names they gave, as they, too, were on the road to 
hell. This hocus-pocus was signed, ‘‘ Happy Tommy Stout.” 
Whilst the clerical gentleman above referred to was on 
the platform, those warriors of Jesus filed into the hall, 
and the leader proved to be Mr. Stout himself, who ad- 
vanced to the front of the audience and demanded that Mr. 
Watts should read the letter in hispresence. Tommy had fire 
in his eye, but as the clergyman had the floor the warrior had 
to wait, until the fire dimmed somewhat, as by the time Mr. 
Watts had flayed his opponent Tommy’s courage forsook him, 
and he lied for Christ’s sake by denying the authorship of the 
letter; but the subject-matter it contained he believed to be 
true—whereupon he and his semi-lunatic friends left the hall. 
No doubt you will hav it served up in their next War Cry, of 
the grand attack the 3d Canadian blood and fire boys made 
upon the devil in Hamilton. But they will not tell that two 
of their members who attended our lectures, on being chided 
by their captain for doing so, told that person that they were 
going again to the camp of the enemy, whereupon they were 
ejected from the building something after the style of Jesus 
and the money-changers in the temple. 

I am pleased with the prospect of our having a strong Secu- 
lar Society. This very orthodox city teems with skeptics, and 
they only want stirring up by such lectures as we are getting 
from Mr. Watts. One of the surest signs of our eventual suc- 
cess is the increasing number of ladies who attend our lect- 
ures, and the very great interest evinced by them after the 
meetings in purchasing tracts and Freethought literature. 

We hav thirty-seven names on our roll of membership, but 
that is not a tithe of those who are eligible, but whose business 
connections preclude the possibility, as they say, of identifying 
themselvs with us at present, until we can popularize the 
movement. Hoping and trusting the good work may go on, I 
remain, Yours for the truth, 

Go. Mappocxs, Sec. Hamilton Secular Society. 


: . CoLrvumgus, Kan., Oct. 22, 1884. ‘ 

To tar Rev. F. M. Bowman, Pastor of the Baptist church, 
Columbus, Kan., Deur Sir: You published in the Columbus 
papers that you would show up the origin and character of 
Spiritualism and Infidelity, on Sunday, September 14th. I 
was present and heard myself and Infidels and Spiritualists 
disparaged, abused, misrepresented, denounced, and damned 
by your assertions and biblical quotations. You called the 
Infidels and Spiritualists, in and around Columbus, a bad set, 
devilish, infernal, and nefarious, and said that Spiritualism 
was the worst form of Infidelity. You said if they were pres- 
ent to hear you, they could not sit still, ‘‘ but I did without an 
effort.” 

Isent you a polite invitation to discuss with me, in public, 
the relativ character and merits of Infidelity and Christianity, 
and the power of each to bless and save humanity, and you 
refused to ‘‘come down ” to me and leave your ‘‘ great work,” 
and, therefore, I send you this published letter. You invited 
critics to come and hear you, and now you refuse to be crit- 
icised and reviewed in public, and retreat behind your “ cow- 
ard’s castle,” the pulpit, as a ‘‘tongue-valiant warricr.” 

If you loved truth and humanity, you would welcome free 
speech and criticism face to face with Infidelity and Spiritual- 
ism. 

Sir, it is most strange and inconsistent for Christians to op- 
pose and denounce Spiritualists, for they both believe in and 
try to prove a future life, upon which all your pulpit efforts 
are based. 

You say they “are lost, and, therefore, we so earnestly warn 
them of the coming danger.” If you are so solicitous for my 
salvation from hell—your orthodox hell—why do you not come 
to me and talk to me, and not evade me in priest-and-Levite 
style? You quote, ‘‘O generation of vipers,” and, ‘Ye ser- 
pents, ye generation of vipers, how can you escape the damna- 
tion of hell?” and these prove that I, and all Infidels and 
Spiritualists, are serpents, vipers, and ‘‘hell-bound.” Again 
you quote for me, “Ye are of your father—the devil.” Well, 
I prefer his fathership, to the fathership of a God who (see 
Numbers xxxi) told Moses to go down and kill, and rob, and 
ravish the Midianites, and leave none alive but the thirty-two 
thousand virgins, ete., a most horrid, revolting, and inhuman 


chapter of your God’s character, whom you worship (?) and 
quote as authority, and pray to and “glorify.” 
You say your God is more severe and denouncing of Spirit- 


_|ualists than you are, and quote from Deut. xviii, 10 and 11, 
against them, and say that ‘*God ordered those ancient me- 


diums put to death;” and you seem to sanction the order; 
and, perhaps, if you had been one of the God-like Puritans 
in Salem in 1692, you would hav aided in the torture and mur 
der of those poor wizards and witches, which was done by 
the same authority and command of God. 

Do you think such preaching, and such quotations, in which 
you seem to glory and delight, will make the world better, 
and save it, in any sense? No, sir; true humanity and man- 
hood, and all that is high and good, revolts against it, and it 
will make all lovers of truth, justice, and humanity Infidels 
to all such inhuman authorities and absurdities. You forget 
how Baptists were ostracized and persecuted by the God.-like 
Puritans, but you show the same spirit toward Infidels and 
Spiritualists; and you prayed to your God that Columbus 
might be clear of them, or words to that effect. I hav no 
doubt vou want ‘‘ God in the Constitution,” and orthodox re- 
ligion established by law. You are a church-and-state man, 
aul, if you had the power, we Infidels would be prevented 
from utterance, if not banished, tortured, or murdered. 

Well it is that the Christians are not all of one sect, and that 
through natural growth, parentage, and education, humanity 
is coming to the light and liberty of a higher life in spite of 
mythology, bigotry, superstition, priestcraft, and fabricated 
gods, devils, witches, ghosts, heavens, hells, ete. 

You quote for me, ‘‘The fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God; and I will add that all nature and all science con- 
firm it. I mean a personal God that you said you could 
prove from nature. In the domain of science, God is not to 
be found. The more people worship and glorify such a God, 
the less they care for, and the more they persecute and op. 
press and enslave, humanity. Laplace told Napoleon that he 
had no place for God in his philosophy; and the word God is 
not found in ‘‘ Humboldt’s Cosmos.” Thomas Jefferson said 
God was a hocus-pocus and a phantom; and, sir, some of the 
best men and women living believe the same. Gods belong 
to the childhood of human development; and believe in them 
if you will, but do not denounce me because I do not, or quote 
any Bible to prove my destiny. Iam an individual, and do 
my own thinking. I hav no opinions which I am afraid to 
discuss with you, or anyone, or to subject to the most rigid 
logic and morality. I will advocate and practice, as far as 
possible, anything and everything that is for the good and 
happiness of humanity. 

There are good and bad men and women in and out of the 
churches, because they are organized so. Are the members of 
your church any better in their practical life and conduct than 
the same number of Infidels, on the average? I could quote 
many passages from Christ that might fit you in your zeal to 
make proselytes, as you hav quoted to show me up, but I will 
not. You quote Nehemiah vi, 2, 3, to prove that you are up 
and I down far beneath you; and that you would hav to come 
down to discuss with me. If that is so, I would advise you to 
slay up, as you might not get back again! You say you are do- 
ing ‘‘a great work;” yes, I think you are making more Infidelg 
than converts. Well, all I ask of you ts, that you tolerate me 
as I do you; giv me my natural ri hts as I freely acknowledge 
yours, and ask no aid of the state to force my opinions upon 
others. I am, with best wishes, yours for truth, justice, hu- 
manity, and liberty, Prorsssor J. H. Coor. 


DUNNVILLE, ONT., Oct. 20, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: A lecture on ‘Christianity—Its Claims Ex- 
amined,” was delivered in the Opera Hall of this town Oct. 
15th. The speaker, Mr. Watts, a true type of the English 
gentleman, of handsome physique and dignified bearing, in- 
spired the audience at once with confidence in his ability to 
handle the subject selected for him; and in this they were not 
disappointed, judging from the numerous manifestations of 
applause throughout, and the snatches of comments that 
reached your correspondent’s ears while the crowd were dis- 
persing, such as, ‘‘ A scholar, unmistakably;” ‘ A perfect gen- 
tleman;” “A keen logician;” ‘‘A master mind, sound, orig- 
inal,.decidedly convincing, simply unanswerable,” ete. One 
elderly gentleman, of undoubted integrity, with high attain- 
ments, classical and otherwise, a professor of Christianity also, 
very candidly expressed himself as intensely interested and 
thoroughly awakened by the, to him, new views of the Bible 
and its reputed authors, together with the many hard hits 
made by the able speaker on the popular theological delusions 
of the day. This is new soil wherein to plant Secularism, and 
the faithful laborer may find it difficult to break up, and will 
certainly require time and patience to uproot the old seeds of 
error and cultivate to a condition congenial to the growth of 
the new; but if we are fortunate enough to secure the services 
of Mr. Watts (which we hope to do in the near future), we be- 
speak a new era for Dunnville, from which we may date the 
dawning of a brighter intellectual light and an honest effort at 
Teast to break the fetters of superstitious thraldom in which 
many of us hav so long been held. 

The lecturer very kindly and reasonably invited discussion 
at the close, but only one individual availed hims lf of the 
.privilege. This person, who had been busily taking notes 
throughout the evening, sprang upon the stage in true tragic 
style, and, until he opened his mouth, impressed the audience 
with the opinion that he was about to annihilate his predeces- 
sor by his overwhelming antagonistic arguments, but to the 
indignation and disgust of all they consisted of gross misrep- 
resentations of .the speaker’s assertions, notwithstanding the 
notes; of personal criticism, without a particle of bearing upon 
the subject in question, and abuse which we would hardly look 
for from 2 prize-fighter, say nothing of one professing, as he 
does, to be ‘shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace,” 
to carry in his hand the ‘‘ sword of the spirit;” a follower of the 
lowly Nazarene; in fact, one who has ‘‘crucified the lusts of 
the flesh,” drowned the old man with his deeds in the waters 
of Christian baptism, and is now acting the part of pastor to a 
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little flock of sheep. The lecturer, in responding to this 
specimen of saintiy warfare, by his refined but pungent wit 
soon made his hearers feeFthat this nominal Christian teacher 
had better hav sat at the feet of the Infidel as learner (of the 
ordinary rules of politeness, if nothing more) than to assume 
the role of critic. But thus the world wags, and we. hav had 
one more proof that ‘‘ fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” I understand thata lady will be prepared to meet him 
on the occasion of his next lecture. Sara E. Drrsy-Post. 


Bozeman, Mon. Tex. 

Mr. Eprror: The “ champion blasphemer of America” de- 
livered his first lecture in this city last night to a crowded house 
at $1.50 per head, and then could not accommodate the de- 
mand. Such an enthusiastic reception as he received never 
greeted any man here before. Beecher was here, but his re- 
ception was nothing compared to that of the great Infidel. 
This morning everybody speaks his praise. There is no ques- 
tion of doubt that he is the finest orator in America. He held 
that vast audience spellbound for two and a half hours. One 
minute you could hav heard a pin drop; the next you couldn’t' 
hear it thunder. One moment you were ready to shed tears; 
the next you were bursting with laughter. His subject was 
“Orthodoxy.” He spoke entirely without notes, and only 
read the creed of the Congregational church as his text. On 
the stage were W. Alderson, the editor of our foremost paper; 
two officers with their ladies from Fort Ellis, Nelson Story and 
lady, the millionaire of Bozeman, and a prominent Liberal, and 
ascore of other distinguished citizens. Were it possible, I 
would report that lecture, but I dare not attempt that. Could 
I hav been able to write shorthand I was so enthusiastic that ` 
I could not hav written. But there were a few things so good 
I must giv them. He told us how the preachers were called. 
He said the parents had one poor weakly son, who had not 
constitution enóugh to be wicked, nor sense enough to commit 
asin. His parents sent him to Andover, where the first 
thing be did was to swear not to think; and when he went 
from there, to teach the people not to think. He said as soon 
as people began to think, they began to doubt, and doubts led 
them into ranks of heresy; that the only man who had the 
dead sure thing of being saved was the lunatic. The bigger 
the fool the better the chance he had; that nearly all the great 
men who had benefited mankind had gone to hell; that Vol- 
taire, Shakspere, Humboldt, Robert Burns, Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, Abraham Lincoln, and thousands of 
patriot soldiers of the war of the Revolution that gave us lib- 
erty, of 1812 that gave usa free sea, these lads were in hell, 
without a drop of water since; those gallant boys of the Re- 
bellion, who preserved our nation a place on the map of the 
world, and loosened the shackles of slavery that the Chris- 
tian Bible upheld, these were all in hell, to the torture of which 
the suffering at Andersonville was paradise; that Thomas 
Paine, the greatest patriot of all, was down there these hun- 
dred years; that he thought if he could get the attention of 
God long enough to point to the American flag, he would cer- 
tainly open the door and turn him out. 

Well, in order to appreciate this, the greatest orator of mod- 
ern times, he must be heard. I hav read nearly all his written 
lectures, but while they are excellent, his orations are far 
better. ` 

The Liberal cause is flourishing.” : Dr. York has organized a 
Liberal Union here, and delivered a series of lectures. That 
is the way to keep the ball rolling. Let us move on the works 
of ignorance and superstition all along the line, and victory 
will crown our endeavors. Dr. W. J. STOVER. 


GARFIELD, Cor., Oct. 6, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Please find inclosed $4, for which send me one 
copy of Darwin’s ‘‘Journal of Researches,” and $1.50 apply to 
my Truru Seexer, and fifty cents for a three months’ trial 
subscription for Taz TRUTH Sener to the Madonna Library 
Society. I make this donation to said library myself, and I 
think when this trial subscription runs out they will renew it 
themselvs. Several of the committee connected with the 
library are Freethinkers. Some of their books are, I under- 
stand, ordered from the Truta SEEKER company. I hav made 
the library a present of ‘‘ Russian Nihilism and Exile Life in 
Siberia,” and a copy of ‘‘Orthodoxy,” by R. G. Ingersoll. 
Any person having any book or books they wish to make the 
library a present of, can do so by addressing them to the Ma- 
donna Library Society, Monarch, Col. This library is sitn- 
ated near timber-line, and it may be that the gods will come 
down from their abode and spend a few hours with the miners 
and hav a jolly chat. ° 

A few days ago I came in conversation with a colored 
would-be clergyman, who thought he was intimately ac- 
quainted with the gods, and as our conversation ran along I 
said to him that there was no end to space, and he replied by 
saying that there was; and then I asked him what was beyond 
space. He said that a power was beyond space, and that power 
was God; and then I stuck him by saying that Moses must hav 
had a good sight when he saw God's back. And I also 
told him that we should be afraid of the clergy; that they were 
a source of danger to the people; and that even the yellow- 
legged chickens had them spotted, for when they saw a 
preacher they would skip for a place where they thought they 
would be safe. And when I thought he was getting on his 
ear I would commence telling a story on the Irish, and then 
he would tell one, and then we would take a good laugh, and 
then he would be in good humor; and then I would jump onto 
his theology all spraddled out; and at last I made him a pres- 
ent of ‘ Orthodoxy,” by R. G. Ingersoll. 


Respectfully yours, Henry BEICHLING. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Oct. 8, 1884. 
Mn. Eprror: Inclosed find petition, which we started some 
time ago, and hav kept it, thinking we could get a few more 
names. There are plenty would sign it, from the way they 
think and talk, but just evade doing it. 
There being a good deal of talk about Spiritualism, Occult- 
ism, man’s soul, etc., it appears to me the question is, Has man 
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soul? Let us say yes, as that is the way the majority would | ing prospect.” They are seeking for truth. They are striving 
answer. Then, what is it? Most people would agree that it | to know more of this universe as a whole, the complex com- 


is that part of man that enables him to think. Now, what 
enables a manx to think ? The most reasonable answer is, mem- 
ory, imagination, anid judgment. What are they? They are 
the mental faculties growing out of j 

) Consciousness. 


Desire to liv. _ | Suffocation. 
The Attachment of The Hunger. 
Instincts. r the sexes, Appetites. | Thirst. 
| Fondness of | Fatigue. 
J young. J 
i ) Joy in good. 
š Grief in evil. 
Feeling. 
The gesting. The Love to good. 
Senses. Hearing. Passions. | Hatred to evil. 
Smelling. | Hope of good. 
J J Fear of evil. 


It ig therefore the same as the mind. The mind is depend- 
„ent upon the brain; the brain is dependent upon the body. 
They both grow together and die at the same time. Life is 
energy, directed by sensibility, or a machinery directed by 
sensibility. A dead body has no sensibility, and all is a result 
of matter. Thinking no subject too sacred for investigation, 
I find in one of Gladstone’s speeches that he said deity exists, 
but has no practical relations with man. Can any one tell the 
use of such a deity, and is not that a genuin denial of revela- 
tion? I think the truth of the subject is shown in the scien- 
tific declaration that neither matter nor force can be increased 
or diminished; that force does not exist apart from matter; 
that matter exists only in connection with force, consequently 
a force apart from matter and superior to nature is a demon- 
strated impossibility. Tuomas BEALE. 


Burr Oar, Miot., Oct. 11, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: In Tue Truts SEEKER of Oct. 4th, E. N. Kings- 
ley givs:us what he calls ‘Orthodoxy Improved.” I was dis- 
appointed. The improvement was so exceedingly slight that 
I need a microscope. to see it. He says, “‘Who knows that 
nature cannot change mankind to unfieshed intellectual spirit 
beings?” etc. That is not the question for us. Our lives are 
. too brief to spend any part of them speculating upon what 
nature cannot do. It is what nature does do that concerns us. 
He speaks of nature changing creeping worms to butterflies, 
and intimates that those spirit beings may range from planet to 
planet, from system to system, from world to world, as beauti- 
ful, happy butterflies go from flower to flower, and asks if man- 
kind may not thus be ‘‘ forever progressing while eternity un- 
rolls its never-ending line.” Between the process of change 
from a worm to a butterfly, and the alleged freeing of spirit, 
there isno analogy whatever. The former is simply one of the 
forms of evolution. It seems strange to us, because it is not 
common. But few species of the animal kingdom undergo that 
kind of transformation. The butterfly is subject to the influ- 
ences of natural forces, the power of gravitation, the motion 
of the air, etc., the same as the worm. But man’s spirit ‘is not 
regarded as a changed form of his body, but is a perfect, con- 
scious being that exists just the same before the death of the 
body as after. It simply leaves the body, without change of 
form, and instantly becomes -mdependent of matter and all 
the known forces of nature. And weare asked to believe that 
this flitting from planet to planet indicates progression. Pro- 
gression in what? Surely it does not indicate moral and intel- 
lectual progression. We hav many mortals here on this planet 
who flit from place to place like butterflies from flower to 
flower, bent only on their own enjoyment. But these are not 
pointed to as illustrations of the theory of progression. On 
the contrary, most of them are brainless idlers who hav not 
raised a hand to benefit their race, physically, morally, or 
intellectually. If the theory of future progression rests upon 
nothing stronger than the supposed power of locomotion, it 
must fall, and “fall like Lucifer, never to hope again.” 
Spiritualists tells us that Shakspere, more than two and a 
half centuries after his death, has gone to writing poetry 
through a young American girl. Shade of Calliope! Where 
is the progression? Why doesn’t he write something superior 
to anything he ever wrote while living, instead of something 
that looks suspiciously like a skilful commingling of the words 
he wrote while here, with a few others to fill up gaps and 
make it appear fresh? When a greater dramatic poet than 
Shakspere appears here in the flesh, and writes with his own 
hand, we shall hav something in that line superior to anything 
that has ever been written, and not till then, in my opinion. 
Butterflies are beautiful to most people, but how does my 
friend know that they are happy? The butterfly goes about 
in a zigzag, erratic course, because his instinct prompts him 
to move in that way; but as he has never given his testimony; 
never told * what the Lord has done for him,” how do we 
know that he is happier than the worm? Has one which has 
‘*passad over” communicated with a table-tipping medium? 
I think our friend will admit that itis mere conjecture. After 
speaking of the long journeys which the spirits are supposed 
to make, comes the question: ‘‘Is not this a more pleasing 
prospect than‘endless misery?” Orthodoxy doesn’t offer end- 
less misery. It double-discounts Spiritualism in its offer of 
gems, and sparkling waters, and shining plains, and golden 
streets, and ‘‘rings, and things, and fine array.” But you 
can’t hav these things by being good. If a man givs you a rap 
on the side of the head, you must turn round and blandly re- 
quest hint to preserve the symmetry of your cranium by giv- 
ing youanother whack of equal force on the other side. If you 
see him walking off with your broadcloth coat, call him back 
and tell him he has forgotten something. Tell him his admir- 
able dexterity has entitled him to a cloak to wear in rough 
weather. If you havn’t one, borrowone from your wife for 
him. If she happens to be minus, giv him a pair of old pants 
and express regrets that he has necessarily been scurvily 
treated. In short, you must secure the above-mentioned nice 
things through the merits of Christ. 
The beat minds of the world are not in search of a “pleas- 


bination of its constituents and the laws that govern phenom- 
ena. I am sorry to say that that pleasing prospect is one of 
the two chief pillars that support all the abominable supersti- 
tions of the world. It is one of the sources from which rivers 
of blood hav flowed over this earth. It helped to fasten a 
chain on the intellect untold ages before Christ. ft has been 


a curse to the earth since the first gleam of the idea of immor- 


tality entered the dwarfish brain of savage man. The fear of 
punishment, and the hope of reward—between these two pil- 
lars lies the narrow road to the orthodox heaven. Of late, I 
never put pen to paper, but I feel impelled to combat that 
pernicious doctrin that man is entitled to a home of eternal 
happiness. It was born of selfishness, and has lived too long 
already. Itisa vain delusion. The hallucination of a world 
where all wrongs shall be righted, all sorrow recompensed or 
forgotten, is a pleasing one, but it warps the judgment and 
clogs the wheels of energy. There is not the slightest warrant 
for any such belief. I shall do what I can to destroy it. Hu- 
manity is robbed by the myths of the clouds. The doctrin of 
facts is the need of the world.” Too long it has been ignored. 
When Spiritualism has become a demonstrated scientific fact, 
the discussion of its truth or falsity will cease. The only 
question will then be, How to make the newly-acquired knowl- 
edge of greatest benefit to man. Until then, it must continue 
to exist as it now exists, a series of emotional imaginings su- 
perposed on the manifestations of occult forces, acting under 
certain conditions. Unless friend Kingsley has a patent on 
his improvement, I fear it will be unprofitable. 
N. G. W. 


THE KEY TO UNIVERSOLOGY. 

Mr. EprToR: A number of persons hav asked me about the 
science of Universology, as presented by S, P. Andrews at the 
Liberal Club in New York. I am not sufficiently posted to 
answer, except that it givs its discoverer a great power to ana- 
lyze and to present the relativ valueof every subject which he 
discusses, and that the key to Universology consists in. the 
right understanding of the following three words: wnism, 
dualism, and triunism. By way of illustration, the globe upon 
which we liv as a whole is a unism, but when only the north 
and south poles are considered, it is a dualism; then, when the 
equator in connection with the poles is considered, it is triun- 
ism. This givs an all-sided view which is applicable to every 
conceivable thing from the center to the circumference of the 
entire universe. 

I write this with the hope that this great science may show 
the real truth in our present political conflicts. Thus the ob- 
ject, as a whole, is for a good president of the United States. 
That is a wnism. Cleveland, with his tariffs, and Blaine, with 
his free trade, make the dual; and Butler, with his Anti-mo- 
nopoly, composes the triunism. Now, in proportion as each 
party views the other from its own standpoint, they mislead 
the people, and yet may be perfectly honest and patriotic. 
Hence the science of Universology shows how to take an im- 
partial view of all sides of every subject which we discuss. 
And hence the common remark that ‘‘Truth lies between the 
two extremes.” If we would know the relativ worth of two 
sides, we must look from the center with an impartial eye at 
each. This will aid us to see that Anti-monopoly accords best 
with the declaration that all men are endowed by their 
maker with the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; and that tariffs obstruct commerce, imperil peace, and 
prevent an equal plenty for all the nations of the earth, 
Therefore tariffs cannot be otherwise than unjust, and ad- 
verse to the best interests of every nation that adopts them. 
They are directly against the noble words of Thomas Paine, 
the author-hero: ‘The world is my country; all men are my 
brothers; to do good is my religion.” From this view, Butler, 
with his Anti-monopoly, is the man that should hav the vote 
of every lover of his country and of his kind. 

Americans who hay thus far monopolized the land of the 
Indians, and the rights of the women, can now free themselvs 
from the guilt and the shame of these wrongs. For Butler 
will sustain the equal rights of all humanity, and abolish all 
tariffs when international arrangements can be made for that 
end. JoHN Brxzson. 


CANNIBALISM. 
ORWELL, VT., Oct. 12, 1684. 

Mr. Eprror: In your paper of Oct. 11th, Mr. John R. Kelso, 
on “ Cannibalism,” says: “I refer to that form which is prac- 
ticed almost weekly by the well-dressed and well-fed crowds 
that throng those gorgeous bazars of fashion, superstition, and 
bigotry, called churches, cathedrals, ete.” And he adus: 
“These crowds are wont, in a public and ostentatious man- 
ner, to eat the flesh and to drink the blood of an executed 
person called Jesus.” The doctrin of the real presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist had its origin in the ignorance and su- 
perstition of the early fathers of the church. St. Justin suf- 
fered martyrdom at Rome about the year 166. He says that 
we hav been taught that the food which has been blessed by 
the prayer of the words that he spoke, and by which our 
blood and flesh, in the change, are nourished, is the flesh and 
blood of that Jesus incarnate (Apol. i, ad inper. Anton). St. 
Irenæus, expostulating with the heretics of his day, says: 
‘* How can they prove that the bread, over which the words of 
thanksgiving hav been pronounced, is the body of their Lord, 
and the cup, his blood,” while they do not admit that he is 
the son, that is, the word of the creator of the world? (Advers, 
Haer., lib. iv.) St. Justin, in Dialog. cum. Tryphon, says: 
“ Christ instituted a sacrifice in bread and wine, -which Chris- 
tians offer up in every place.” St. Irenæus, in the second 
century, writes, ‘Christ, in consecrating bread and wine, has 
instituted the sacrifice of the New Law, which the church 
received from the apostles, according to the prophecy of Mal- 
achi” (L. iv, 82). 

There is abundant evidence that the early fathers were ig- 
norant of the simplest facts and laws of nature. Barnabas 
believed that the hyena changed its sex every year, being al- 


ternately male and female (Epistle of Barnabas, ix, 8). 
Clement of Rome taught, as true, the fable of the phenix. 
Tertullian and Origen believed the same absurdity. Justin 
Martyr believed that demons were a hybrid between angels 
and men. Origen taught that the sun and moon are living 
beings endowed with reason and free will. And Origen says 
of the Eucharist, ‘‘Manna was formerly given as a figure, but 
now the flesh and blood of the son of God is specifically 
given and is real food ” (Hom. vii, in Levit.). This doctrin has 
been taught and believed throughout the Catholic church 
ever since the commencement of Christianity, and it,is the 
blind faith of 200,000,000 of Christians in this our day. When 
men learn to study the Bible and Christianity by the best help 
of modern criticism, the monstrous doctrins of a Bible, ver- 
bally and infallibly inspired by God, and sacramental canni- 
balism, will be things of the past. C. ©. 


New Yoru, Oct. 20, 1884. 

To THE REverenD James Kay APPLEBER, Sir: In the last is- 
sue of Tue Truru SeeKeR, I notice your note-to the editor. 
Presuming the editor of Tue Trura Szecer can fight his own 
battles with the clergy, and even giv them odds, I only write 
for information. You say, “Editors, like most other old 
women, are fond of having the last word, and their position 
enables them to get it.” It really does not become a priest, 
who, for so many dollars and cents, gets up in the pulpit and 
tells credulous people what he knows about another world 
and what man will do after he is dead, when he knows noth- 
ing himself, neither can kpow, to thus place himself in the 
role of a fortune-teller; and in the pulpit, not only having 
the last word, but the first word and all the words, giving his 
hearers no choice for their money. But why old women? 
Must all women die young to meet with your approbation ? 
What time do women usually get to talk until they get to be 
old women? In fact, they become old women generally be- 
fore they find out what humbugs the priests are. No wonder 
they giv vent, and don't want to stop. Was the mother who 
nursed you an old woman, and if so, what was her last word ? 
Is she who nightly presses the couch by your side to become 
an old woman, if not already; and does she usually get the 
last word? Who cooks your daily food; who makes your 
priestly couch but women? Really left to your own re- 
sources, would you not be tbe most contemptible of creat- 
ures? Indeed, you must be now to undertake to explain the 
Bible for pay, ‘* when it is so plain a fool needn’t err." 

Suppose Christ had said to the multitude, “Behold my sis- 
ter and my brother; my father and the ‘old woman;’” could 
you, with closed eyes, in canting tones, drawlit outin the pul- 
pit with any effect on the imagination, which is the sum total 
of your capital ? Guo. M. DAVENPORT. 


Sewarp, NEB., Oot. 18, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: Having put in my handsa copy of your journal 
of Oct. 4th, I was very much interested and pleased with its 
contents generally, with one exception, and will it be deemed 
presumptuous as a non-subseriber should I offer a criticism ? 
For about twenty years I hav been called an Infidel and Lib- 
eralist, and for the latter name I hav great respect, and it is 
my great respect for true Liberalism which suggests my re- 
marks. I would refer my remarks to a communication from 
Pomona, California, in which the writer has been greatly ag- 
grieved because of being ousted from a jury on account of his 
Infidel views, and fires his anathemas upon the author of his 
trouble in such language as to place himself on the same level 
with his opponent. The best interests of true Liberalism are 
always degraded in the eyes of the world by such language as 
used by said writer; the spirit of hate, blackguardism, bigotry, 
and all that has no place in our ranks. Wecan convince no 
one by spitting in their faces, and I feel anxious to see less of 
that spirit among people who cry so loud for free thoughtand 
common decency in the discussion of important questions. It 
would be reasonable to infer from the spirit of the Pomona 
letter that the writer had been so ungentlemanly in his man- 
ner and opinions toward his opponent as to rouse the same 
spirit in him, and the consequent expulsion. 

The truth seeker, wherever he may be, is supposed to be 
climbing up out of the mud, gasping for the pure air and sun- 
light of harmony, exhibiting no spirit of hate to his less fortu- 
nate brother who remains behind. 

I hay recently settled in this little town on the prairies, and 
find a very large Liberal element here. Measures are being 
taken to organize and secure a series of lectures on the most 
vital questions of the day. L. J. BUMSTEAD. 


Powper River, Wy. Terr., Oct. 10, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Once more I will write you a few lines. My 
TRUTH Sezker comes to me regularly, and helps to pass away 
many a lonely hour, for here on a cow-ranch we hav not the 
means of amusement that are available to the most of our Lib- 
eral friends in the more favored communities. We are not 
bothered here with the hireling politician or the canting sky- 
pilot. Imyself hav not had the opportunity of hearing my- 
self damned from the pulpit for over ten years, but still I 
hardly think Iam much hurt by it. But what strikes me as 
being the most inconsistent of all things is the manner that 
so-called Liberals are quarreling over political matters. What 
Liberality is there in Wallace Moore's letter to Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER? He wants all to believe as he does, and all to see as 
he does. He wants to mount on some high pinnacle, and wave 
the bloody shirt in the face of all who do not believe as he 
does. Oh, what Liberality! I myself do vot profess to know 
much, and scarcely that, but still it looks to me as though we 
Liberals must practice what we preach or else step down and 
out, and forever be silent. There is no Liberality in calling 
your neighbor a murderer because he does not believe as you 
do, or in saying he isa traitor to his country because his polit- 
ical views are not the same as yours. Allow me to say in con- 
clusion to Mr. Moore and all others of his mind, if you cannot 


be more Liberal, instead of calling yourself a Spiritualistic In- 
fidel, it would be more appropriate to call yourself an ecclesi- 
astical bigot, and say, ‘‘ Come one and all and believe as I doar 
to hell with you.” A Cowzoy. 
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Childyen’s Gigi. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
© Corner should be sent. 


“ Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night begins to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is known as the Childrea’s Hour.” 


Mother’s Room. 


I’m awfully sorry for poor Jack Roe; 

He’s the boy that llved with his aunt, you know. 
And he says his house is filled with gloom 
Because it has got no “ mother’s room.” 

I tell you what, it is fine enough : 

To talk of ** boudovirs,”’ and such fancy stuff, 
But the room of rooms that seems best to me, 
The room where I’d always rather be, 

Is mother’s room, where a fellow can rest, 

And talk of the things his heart loves best. 


What if I do get dirt about, 

And sometimes startle my aunt with a shout; 

It is mother’s room, and if she don’t mind, 

To the hints of others I'm always bliad. 
Maybe I lose my things—what then? 

In mother's room I find them again. 

And I’ve never denied that I lltter the floor 

With marbles and tops and many things more, 

But I tell you. for boys with a tired head, 

It ls jolly to rest iton mother's bed. 


Now poor Jack Roe, when he Visits me, 
Iiake him to mother’s room, you see. 
Because it’s the nicest place to go 
When a feilow’s spirits are getting low. 
And mother she’s always kind and sweet, 
And there's always a smile poor Jack to greet, 
And somehow the sunbeams seem to glow 
More brightly in mother’s room, I know, 
Than anywhere else, and you’ll never find gloom 
Or any old shadow 1n mother's room, 
— Harper's Young People. 
—~< - 


Jack—A Mendicant.—Concluded. 

This winter of 1881 tried Jack and Caleb 
sorely. In the summer things had been a 
little better with them; people had a little 
more money to spend, and a few more half- 
pence would find their way into Caleb’s hat; 
und Jack also would sometimes get a pat on 
the head and a biscuit or two thrown to him; 
but in the winter things began to go very 
hardly with them. Not that the people of the 
house were ever unkind to them. Poor souls! 
they were kind enough, as far as they had 
wherewithal to be kind; and one, who remem- 
bered the old man’s wife, would come in and 
clean up his room for him; and another, who 
remembered the blue-eyed Matties, would 
patch up-his old clothes for him; and all would 
giv a kind word or a pat to the faithful Jack, 
now the old man’s sole companion and protec- 
tor. More than this they couldn't do. You 
see, when people hay hard work to keep their 
own and their children’s bodies and souls to- 
gether, they can't be expected to go about dis- 
tributing loaves of bread, or hay many rem- 
nants of meals to put down in their gutters to 
feed stray dogs and cats. 

When the long frost set in in January, many 
and many a night did Jack and Caleb go din- 
nerless and supperless to bed. ‘‘ Times area 
little rough just now, but we'll see them out 
together, eh, old friend?” Caleb would say 
when Jack came to lick his hand by way of 
good-night, and to testify his opinion that, 
whatever happened, his master was in no sense 
to olame. Then they would turn in together, 
Caleb on his straw (the mattress had gone the 
way of his bedstead) with his head on an old 
box for a pillow, and the faithful Jack huddled 
up on his feet. 

Would the frost never come toan end? It 
was all very well for ladies wrapped in their 
warm sealskins and velvets to say what a 
healthy winter it was, and for young people 
with rosy cheek, as they looked out their 
skates and pulled on their thick gauntlets, to 
descant on the glories of a “ fine frost;” Caleb 
and Jack taking their stand against the wall 
—sunshiny, alas! no longer—would hav told 
a different story. Ah, surely never did east 
wind sweep down so ruthlessly before, never 
before did snowstorm last so long, never be- 
fore were streets so forlorn and empty of 
passers-by. Caleb and Jack went home one 
terrible day at least one hour earlier than usual 
—it was useless waiting there any longer for 
alms—Caleb with one halfpenny in his hat, and 
that the gift of a poor frozen-out crossing- 
sweeper who rightly judged the old man to be 
worse off than himself. : 

Part of a loaf was all Caleb’s food that day. 
“Eh, old doggie, thou shalt hav thy bite of 
it,” he said, feeding Jack with crumbs in the 
hollow of his hand, ‘‘for it’s little enough 
thoult find for thyself in the gutters.” Little 
enough, indeed, anywhere, save snow and ice; 
and Jack may hunt high and Jack may hunt 
low, and thrust his patient old nose into all 
sorts of odd corners that seem to hav a faint 
scent of red herring or haddock, but there's 
l ttle enough of supper he'll get to-night. 


H 
What was it made him so late an this partic- 


ular windy, frosty, snowy afternoon? Had he 
lost himself in a snow-drift? thought Caleb, 
setting open wide his door and listening in vain 
for the patter and scramble of the four little 
feet up the carpetless stairs. Six—seven— 
eight o’clock came and went, and still no sign 
of Jack; and Caleb crept to bed at last, shiv- 
ering and forlorn, and with a sense of utter 
desolation and loneliness at his heart which he 
had never known before. 

Frost, snow, sleet, and east wind, went on 
through the night and began again with the 
dawn. “Nay, but you're not going ont, 
friend ?” said a kindly old body, meeting Caleb 
on the stairs as the old man wearily and slowly 
was feeling his way down. ‘There'll not be 
a soul in the streets with a penny to spare; 
you'll not get your bread that way to-day.” 

“It’s my Jack I’m going to look for to-day,” 
said the old man, ‘‘not my bread, it may be he 
lost his way in the snow last night and he’s 
waiting for me uowŢw in the old place by the 
wall. Giv me a hand, neighbor, and help me 
along a Lit, will ye?” So the woman helped 
him along to the wall, through the biting wind 
and snow, but no sign ef Jack when they got 
there. í 

“Well try the baker's shop,” said Caleb, 
thinking of their old haunts, and whether it 
were possible that the baker's wife, who some- 
times threw Jack a broken biscuit, had taken 
bim in, out of pity, for the night. 

And while they were in the shop asking after 
the dog, there came in two children who had 
a strange story to tell, a story which froze Ca- 
leb’s blood in his veins as he stood and lis- 
tened. They had seen a dog—a dog forall the 
world as like Jack as could be, being led along 
the day before by two men who came out of a 
public-house, and who talked and laughed 
loudly as they went along. Said one, ‘It 
doesn’t pay to be too tender-hearted in these 
hard times; human flesh and blood reckons 
before dog’s flesh and blood any day in the 
week.” Said the other, ‘‘ And the doctor will 
giv us a good ’arf-crown for him safe enough, 
and no questions to ask into the bargain.” ` 

Caleb trembled from head to foot. ‘Take 
me to his house,” he said, in a voice that star- 
tled the children, for it vibrated and twanged 
like any old harpsichord with all the music 
gone out of it. 

At the doctor’s door the two children left 
him standing on the door-step, they themselvs 
running away and peeping at him round the 
corner of the street. A man-servant an- 
swered Caleb's ring. “My dog!” said the old 
blind man, in the same harsh, trembling voice, 
“What hav you done with him? He’s white- 
haired like me, and thin like me; you can 
count every rib in his body.” 

Ugh ! how cold it was! The east wind and 
sleet blew in the servant’s face, and how could 
he be expected to stand there talking with an 
old blind man on the door-step? He half shut 
the door. ‘‘Your dog, old man?” he said; 
“we know nothing about dogs here.” He 
would hay shut the door in Caleb’s face, but 
the old man was too quick for him, and had 
put his stick across the threshold. ‘My dog!” 
he repeated, louder and louder; ‘‘ white- 
haired, thin like me; you could count every 
rib he had.” 

A gentleman was coming down stairs at this 
moment. He was dressed in the glossiest of 
black with the whitest of ties. He had a 
gleaming smile, a thick, square jaw, and eyes 
that changed as you looked at them. ‘‘ What 
is it?” he said, tranquilly, coming toward the 
door. Does the man want money? I do not 
like a disturbance on my door-step. A dog, 
did you say—white-haired—thin! Oh yes, I 
had him with two colleys yesterday afternoon. 
The brute! he wasn’t worth the money I paid 
for him; he howled so we had to cut his wind- 
pipe before we could do anything with him. 
I wouldn’t hav had him if I could hav got a 
third colley; they are so much more quiet and 
patient. Villain! did you say, old man? No, 
Tm a physiologist—you shouldn’t be abusiv; 
the law protects me, and we must hay subjects. 
There, that'll do,” and he waved his hand 
gracefully. ‘‘Go away now. Wants his body!” 
This to the man-servant, ‘“‘ Oh, by all means, 
Joseph, giv him what’s left of him—it’s in the 
back yard.” And the physiologist, member of 
at least one-half the scientific societies of 
Europe, and with a high repute throughout 
the British Isles for his learning and human- 
ity, went calmly into his study to finish writ- 
ing down the results of his experiments over 
night, on the two colleys and poor, white- 
haired Jack. 

Caleb took the mangled body of his old 
friend reverently into his arms, he passed his 
hand tenderly over the strained eyeballs, the 
blood-stained throat, the severed ribs. “My 
God,” he said, standing there in the snow and 
east wind outside the closed door, ‘‘I can thank 
| thee now that I hav no sight wherewith to 


see the wickedness these thy creatures hav 
wrought.” 

The children came from round the corner 
and led him home again, Caleb still tenderly 
carrying Jack with his thin, ragged, handker- 
chief spread over the poor torn body. 

Hours after, the neighbors wondered why 
there was not a sound of movement in the old 
man’s room, and went up, fearing he might be 
ill, and there was he seated on the floor with 
Jack’s body on his knee, and the words of 
thanksgiving still on his lips, ‘God, I thank 
thee that I hav no eyes to see this devil’s 
work!” l 

Yes, he livs on, this old man, companionless 
and alone; the neighbors do what they can for 
him, and he rarely wants a loaf of bread or a 
cup of tea now. Every evening, as the clock 
strikes five, he gets up from his rickety chair, 
opens his door, and stands listening for the 


"patter and scramble of old Jack’s feet upon 


the carpetless stairs. Sily! do you say?—he 
has gone silly! It may beso; I do not know. 
Often we are wisest when most we are called 
foolish, and foolish when we are thought to be 
most wise. I only know that old Caleb stands 
daily, blind and silent, at his open door listen- 
ing for the footsteps that will never return. 
Some day perhaps one may enter in with a 
message for him—the Angel of Death. — Selected. 


Don’t Say It. 


When you feel alittle ruffled or angered 
with your fellows, hot words, stinging, cross 
words, are very apt to leap to your lips. You 
feel, perhaps, that you hav been wronged, and 
you think you must say something very ill- 
natured. But don’t sayit. Keep your tongue 
still at such atime. You will feel better for it 
afterwards and always. 

Sometimes in talking you hear unpleasant 
remarks made about some one you know, and, 
maybe, you think the remarks are correct, and, 
possibly, you feel like indorsing the sentiments 
by a word of your own. Don’t say it. It is 
bad enough, probably, as it is, without the ad- 
dition of that which you may say. 

A sneer, a harsh criticism, is spoken in your 
presence of some person of your acquaintance. 
A word leaps to your tongue that would add, 
if spoken, to the person's discredit. Don’t say 
it. Enough has been spoken without your 
added thought. 

Scandal, slander, often arise, not from a mis- 
chief-making spirit, but from a habit of join- 
ing in the conversation, the having something 
to say upon the general topic. Unthinking 
people say many things that hurt like barbed 
arrows, simply because they hav contracted a 
silly way of gossiping about neighbors and 
friends, instead of books, rules, principles. 

Some acquire a bad habit of using pro- 
fane or unchaste language. It sounds badly, 
and is, in a great degree, demoralizing and 
degrading. When tempted to utter such lan- 
guage, be careful, think a moment, and—don’t 
say it. 

Become acquainted with general laws, with 
good books, and discuss them instead of living 
people, who never are wholly bad nor wholly 
good. When inclined to pass judgment upon 
anyone, thiak over it an hour, and in many 
cases you will believe it better not to say the 
unkind orreproachful word. Be kind, charit- 
able, thoughtful, and when a naughty, im- 
proper, unkind, or impure word rises, don’t 
say it. 


Our Puzzle Box. 


1. 
A SQUARE. 
Our —— —— little birds. 
Fill the blanks with three-letter words; 
A sentence transitiv, 
With a square progressiv. 


UNCLE JAMES. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 
Dedicated to H. E. Juergens. 

An incident of New Orleans; 

Myths of the popes I laugh at; U hootatem. 

This sentence known thro'out the war, 

’Mid the burst of bombs and the cannon’s roar. 
Newburgh, N. Y. RoB'T BERNHEM. 
METAGRAMIC CHAR\DE.—A PERAMBULATING 

FENCE. 
My First, though with us, is not near; 
My Second names what may appear, 
An object still to thought, eye, ear; 
My Third a drink, somewhat like beer. 


1. To headless First, fine skill to show, 
Affixed, the Second’s head bestow; 
But added both before, behind, 

2. A kind of pie or pastry find, 
Beheaded and curtailed, my Second, 
3. A Hehrew liquid measure, reckoned; 
But if it be curtailed alone, 

4. Then tenuous is the meaning shown. 
To third prefix me Second’s last, 

5. And lo! an atmosphe) ie blast. 


Curtail my First and Second, too, 
Two intertwining words we view— 


| 
} 


Quite opposit, as may be seen— 
6. The first means fat, the other, lean. 


My First unto my Second join, 

7. And find the fraction’ of a coin; 

That all may know just what is meant, 
In value it is half a cent; 

But if these parts as two words stand, 
They speak a distant star or laud, 

8. Or aught that, in the distant space, 
Eludes possession or embrace. 


Now all my parts in one combine, 
And see the ancient Crinoline; 
Derived from French, its primal sense 
Is “ virtue’s guard,” or ‘‘ virtue’s fence.” 
A Fence indeed! and fashion’s laws 
Made it the lady’s hight across! 
A virtue that needs ‘‘fencing in” 
Can only yield a crop of sin; 
For virtue's only sure defense 
Is nativ modesty and sense. 
Not iron rails, whale-bone or_wood, 
Can serve to make one truly good. 
I put but little confidence 
In such Perambulating Fence. 
Irwin, Iowa. J. K. P. BAKER. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER OF 
oct. 18, 1884. 


1. Oak. 2. Ingot. 3. A-mule-t. 

Solvers, H. E Juergens, Kate Pillsbury, 
Annie Strout, Robert Bernheim. 

[A correspondent inquires if Mr. Juergens 
is a wizard. She says he makes puzzles that 
nobody can find out, and finds the solution of 
all other puzzles at sight. We do not believe 
Mr. Juergens has tbe attributes ascribed to 
wizards, but is well acquainted in the world of 
puzzledom, as his little book, ‘*Puzzledom in 
a Nutshell,” indicates, and which he kindly 
offered as a prize some weeks since to anyone 
finding the answers to his puzzles in our Puz- 
zle Box at.that time, but to which no correct 
solution has yet been forwarded. Our puz- 
zlers, though few in number, are bright and 
wide awake, and we are very proud of them, 
and thank them kindly for their interest in 
this department of the Corner, which we re- 
gard as important in an educational sense. 
By study, effort, and experience our younger 
friends may one day equal Mr. Juergens, and 
Mr. Baker also, in the line of puzzling.—Ep.]} 


DO 


Correspondence. 


Woonvstown, N. J., Oct. 15, 1884. 

Dear Miss Wrxon: I liv in a family that 
takes THE TrutH Ssexer—Richard Matlack— 
and I am very much interested in the Chil- 
dren’s Corner. I take more interest in THE 
TRUTH SEEKER since the Corner has been 
added than I ever did before; and I think I 
like TuE Truta SEEKER better than any other 
paper since the Corner has been published. 
The crossword in the Puzzzle Box ot Oct. 11th 
is London. You may print this if you wish. 
I think this is lòng enough a letter to write at 
once. I will send a puzzle as soon as I can. 
I am fourteen years old. 


Yours truly, Macars HEADLEY. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 
“APPLES OF COLD” 


A story-book for the young folks. By Miss SUSAN 
H. WIxON. Second edition. Price, $1.25. This very 
excellent work for young masters and misses, has 
passed through a Very large edition, and a second 
has been issued at a reduced price of $1.25, free of 
postage. This new edition has a photograph of the 
ee which adds very much to the value of the 
volume. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE BIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSK. 


BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price 20 cents, 


FREETHOUGHT NOVELS, 
The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 


written Radical romance. By Wm. Mc- 
DONNELL, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, etc. 500 pages. 
Price reduced. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 
$1.25. 


Family Creeds. 
NELL, author of ‘“‘ Exeter Hall.” 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


Exeter Hall. “One of the most excit- 
ing romances of the day.” Price, paper 
60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


Nathaniel Vaughan. Priest and Man. 
A Radical novel of marked ability. Equal 
to George Eliot’s works. By FREDERIKA 
MACDONALD. 404 pages, $1.25. 


The Outcast. A deep, finely written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Winwoop Raps, author of Martyr- 
dom of Man. 30 cents. , 


Gottlieb: His Life. A romance of 
earth, heaven, and hell. Beautifully 
written by S. P. Purnam. 25 cents. 


The Darwins. A Domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. Erwina D. Stenger, au- 
thor of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 207 pp. Paper, 
50 cents: cloth, 75 cents. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 


By Wiruam McDon- 


Price, 
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Agents for The Trath Seeker. 


ARIZONA. 
J. S. Mansfield, Tucson. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Dr. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal. 
CANADA, 


W. B. Cooke, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto. 
James Foster, Welland, Ont. 
COLORADO. 
M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver. 
8. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denver. 
E. Keith, Animas City. 
CONNECTICUT. 
J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 
ILLINOIS. 
F. F. Follet, 302 State street, Chicago. 
KANSAS. 
Chris. Brown, Burlington. 
MAINE. 
B. C. Hussey, Oakfield (Post-office, Smyrna 


Mills). 
MARYLAND. : 
-Oliver P. Taw, 532 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
: MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chas. S. Coburn, 123 Essex street, Lawrence. 
Joseph Marsh, Northampton. 
. MICHIGAN. 
S. D. Moore, Adrian. Box 465. 
A. Atwood, Eaton Rapids. 
MISSOURI. 
Dr. Wolff, 620 North 5th street, St. Louis. 
Joseph L. Andrew, Liberal. 
NEBRASKA. 
Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago street, Omaha. 
OREGON. : 
A. Erwin, Lebanon. 
B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
George Longford, 25 Otter st., Philadelphia. 
H. Clay Luse, Waynesburg. 
Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 505 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
W. F. Schade, 3706 Butler street, Pittsburgh. 
A. M. Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny City. 
j TENNESSEE. 
Ferdinand Pfeister, Nashville. 


UTAH. 
James Ashman, Salt Lake City. 
D. F. Keeler, Park City. 
W. F. Reybould, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, Snowville. 
ENGLAND. 
Charles Watts & Co., London. 
The American and New York News Com- 
panies will furnish the paper to news dealers 
upon application. 


MEDICAL and HYGIENIC WORKS. 


. Sold at Tum TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
Sent on Receipt of Price. 
Trall’s Sexual Physiology. A Scien- 


tific and Popular Exposition of the Funda- 

mental Problems in Sociology. $1. 
What Our Girls Ought to Know. By 

Dr. Mary J. Struper. Price, $1.00. 
Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure 
of Nervousness. By M. L. Horsroor. $1.50. 
Parturition Without Pain. A Code 
of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-Bearing. Edited by 

M. L. Horsroog, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

By 


The Relations of the Sexes. 
Mrs. E. B. Dorrry. Price, $1.00. 


Fruit and Bread. A Natural and Sci- 
entific Diet. By Gustav ScuLickrysEn. 
Price, $1.00. 


The Better Way. An Appeal to Men 
in Behalf of Euman Culture through a 
Wiser Parentage. By A. E. Newron. Price, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


New Hygienic Cook Book. Contain- 
ing Receipts for Preparing a Hygienic 
Food By Mrs. M. M. Jonzs, M.D. 30 cts. 

Talks to My Patients. Hints on Get- 
ting Well and Keeping Well. By Mrs. R. B. 
Gueason, M.D. Price, $1.50. 


Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins. By 
Dro Lewis, M.D. Treating of the Sexual 
Relations in their Higher Aspects. $2.00. 


Prenatal Culture. Being Suggestions 
to Parents. By A. E. Newron. 25 cents. 


Aids to Family Government; or, 
From the Cradle to the School. By BERTHA 
Mayzr. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Youth; Its Care and Culture. By J. 


MORTIMER QRANVIŁLLE. Price, $1.00, 


Eating for Strength. Including the 
Science of Hating. Five hundred Receipts 
for Wholesome Cookery; One Hundred Re- 
ceipts for Delicious Drinks; One Hundred 
Ever-Recurring Questions Answered. By 
M. L. Hotsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00, 


Marriage and Parentage. In Their 
Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
in their Bearing on.the Producing of Chil- 
dren of Finer Health and Greater Ability. 
By M. L. Hotproox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

Our Girls, and Some. of the Things 
They Ought to Know. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Foote’s Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense. By E. B. Foors, 
M.D. Price, $1.50. 

Hand-Book of Health Hints. By E. 
B. Foote, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 

Science in Story; Teaches Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 5 vols. in one. 
Price, $2.00; extra cloth, gold back, 5 vols. 
bound separately, $5.00. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Liberal Meetings. 


[Leagues and Liberal ind Spiritualistic Secieties in the 
Gnited States and Canada meeting regularly,can hav na- 
tices of their meetings published in this column free tf tae 
officers will send them to us.) 


MICHIGAN. 


Mousxecon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 

OHIO. 


CLEVELAND.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 p.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 


-| can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 


MAINE. 


Porrianp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2°30 
p.m. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 

Portnanp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o’clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 


mission free. 
WISCONSIN. 


Mr.wavren.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
mects every Sunday evening at 7:30 o’clock, 
at Fraternity Hall, 216 Grand avenue. Lect- 
ures and free discussions on all popular 
topics. Admittance free. Public cordially 


invited. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street.——The ‘‘ Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday aftesnoon at 3 o’clock. Sunday- 
school at 2:30. Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Axroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner’ of Eleventh ave. 
and 18th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

BraprorD.—The Bradford Liberal Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m. at their hall in 
Pemberton block. The club has a very choice 
library. 

PHILADELPHIA, —The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
Tur TRUTH SEEKER and Liberal books for 
sale. 

PrrrspuneH.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except d.ring the Months of July 
and August) at 30 slock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
1ollowed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newarx.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readirgs, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all p.esent are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 

CANADA, 


Toronto.—Secular Society, Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every.evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

MoNTREAL.— Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free publie lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. Wilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 

NEW YORK. 


AuBany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3p.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New York Ciry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
at 220 East 15th st. ‘The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street.——The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Publie cordially invited.——Arcanum Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 p.m. 

Brooxiyn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 
Everett, Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale. The Eastern District Spiritual 
Oonference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited.—~— The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright’s 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public eordially in- 
vited. Doors open at 2:30 P.M, 


WAIPS ARD WANDERINGS|O7 = 


A NEW AMERIOAN STORY, 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 
AUTHOR OF 


“GOLDEN THRONE,” ‘‘PROMETHEUS,” ‘‘ INGER- 
SOLL AND JESUS,” ETC. 


Pr.ce, Cl-th, $1,00; Paper, 50 Cts. 


“ A prose epic of the war, rich with incident and 
dramatic power; breezy from first page to last with 
the living spirit of to-day.—John Swinton’s Paper. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
88 OLINTON PLAOE, NEW YORK. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— 


JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 OTS. SINGLY: 75 OTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Oriminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Oiviliza- 
tion; the Ohurch and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; - the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Ingersoll's Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 

In five lectures, com prising “The Gods," “ Hum. 
poldt." * Thomas Paine.” “Individuality.” and “ Here. 
tics and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Including, * Liberty for Mun, Woman, and Chiid;’ 
*‘ The Declaration of Independence.’ About Farming 
in Illinois;” ” The Grant Banquet,” * The Rev. Alexan. 
der Ciark,” “ The Past Rises before Me Like a Dream,” 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S, Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Paper, 50 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
” cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 


per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col, Ruberit G, Ingersoll 


**The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate evel 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should gend for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place. New York. 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA, 


INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Dlrstrations 
290 Pages. : 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Addrees THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Ollntou Place. New York. 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of ” Prometheus,” “Gottlieb,” and * Ingersoll 
and Jesus." 

A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir 
tues of natural humanity as Opposed to the hypocrisy of a 
supernatural religion; crowded with incident and full of 
progressiv ideas and the poetry of the future. 


PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


ODOX HASH 
WITH 


CHANGE OF DIET. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR, 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 


1 A Word from the Cook. —2 Ohoice Bits for the 
Sash.—3 Seasoned with Satan to the taste, — 
4 The Chopping-Knife.—ő Hash, Firet 
Couree.—6 Hash, Second Couree.— 
7 Hash. Third Couree,—8 Change 
of Diet, Firet Couree.—9 
Ohange of Diet, Sec- 
ond Couree, 
WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 
THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price. 10 Cents. The Truth Seeker 


Crimes + Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” ‘HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY OROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ?" 

T. 0. LELAND, ex-Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally crnel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
Che BIBLE—WHENOCE and WHAT? 


BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 


A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 
in the literature contained in the Old and 


New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
$8 Clinton Place. N Y 


God and the State. 


B 
MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 


Founder of Nihiliem and Apostle of Anarchy. 

WITH A PREFACE BY 
CARLO OAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
52 pages, octavo. Price 15cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
88 Olinton Place, New York. 


EVERY LIBERAL SHOULD 
POSSESS i 


THE LIBERAL HYMN-BOOK.—150 Beautiful Songs 
of Liberty and Freethought. Read and sing them 
at Home. Read and sing them at Meetinge. Teach 
them tothe children. Price 25 vents. 

DIANA.—Evolution in Marrlage. The Higher Law. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and cured. Price 25 cents. 

BURNZ’ FONIO SHORTHAND.—A complete Self-In- 
structor in the art ot Verbatim Reporting, Price 
$} Send for circulars. 

THE SPELLING REFORM—And How to Help it 
Price 10 cente. 

The above works seut promptly on receipt of price. 
Address HF VROTH NEER KH 
33 Olinton Place, N, Y. 


TRUTH: 


A Poem in Three Parts. 
BY E. N. KINGSLEY. 


Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, 
Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians. 


Containing a picture of the 


JEWISH JEHOVAH. 
As Described by the Bible. 
“There went up a smoke outof hie nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindle 
with it’ (Psalms xviii, 8). ` 


4opp. Handsomely executed. Price, 25 cents. 


“ANTICHRIST.” 
Proving conciusivly that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST: 


His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—ia a myth. 
TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
93 OHnton Place, New Yorks 


Price, $2.00. 
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Poetry. 


Poor Little Old Man! 


Poor little old man, poor little old man! 
Your spirit is fine as a mortal’s can be, 
And you hail from the home of our Highlander’s 
clan, 
That’s why your plaid skirt comes but to your 
knee, 
Poor little old man! 


Poor little old man, poor little old man! 
Across the lone waters what mayls may sing 
As she sang to you there where the layrock began 
Her lay, that had n Vera sad note to ring. 
Poor little old man! 


Poor little old man. poor little old man! 
Your forbears once played on the bagpipe and 
horn, 
Down the wild mountain glen where the swift tor- 
rent ran, 7 
And blue were the mists yet blent in the morn. 
Poor little old man! 


Poor little old man, poor littie old man} 
Tho’ the strife in the Lowlands was bitter and 
long, 
You bear in your bosom away from our ken 
A heart that sings low as your own ‘ mither’s” 
song. 
Foor little old man! 
Poor little old man, poor little old man] 
Whose twa een are blue as the bleaberry braes, 
Where the hawthorn was white in the deep, birken 
glen, 
And the brown heather hung out her bells on the 
ways. 
Poor little old man! 


Poor little old man, poor little old man] 
No song is as sweet as our own minstrel’s strain, 
Nor Campbell or Scott in this cold, foreign lan’, 
Nor Burns has been born whose heart was jour 
“ain,” 
Poor little old man ! 


Poor little old man, poor little old man} 
There rest your head so on my shoulder to-day, 
For my race came down from a Highlander’s clan, 
And my plaide be yours forever and aye. 
Foor little old man! 
‘Clearwater, Neb. MARY BAIRD-FINOH. 


> 


Death of Matthew Algie. 


Matthew Algie, of Alton, Ont., died on 
Thursday, Oct. 2d, at his late residence in Al- 
ton, after a painful illness of five or six weeks. 
He was a young man, not yet thirty, who 
made his home, his business, and his princi- 
ples the ruling features of his life. About two 
years ago he married, and now leaves a wife 
and child to mourn his loss. His affectionate 
disposition bound him to parents, brothers, 
and sisters in a.much closer union than is often 
experienced in large families, and drew to him 
a large Dumber of friends. His death is the 
first break in a family circle whose links are 
bound together by strong affections and sym- 
pathies. Both his parents are Freethinkers 
and Secularists, whose lives hav been marked 
by fidelity to their convictions in teaching 
their principles to a large family of children, 
in spite of their unpopular character, and the 
social ostracism they brought upon themselvs 
-by so doing. Hence the children hav no rem- 
nant of a superslitious fear of the supernatural 
and unknown, either in their character or be- 
lief. During the illness of the deceased many 
of his Christian neighbors had strong faith that 
in his last moments Le would ask for a Chris- 
tian minister to administer the consolations of 
Christianity; that the principles that had been 
his comfort and support through life would 
break as areed in the hour of death; but in 
this they were disappointed. He particularly 
requested his brother William, with his latest 
breath, to say a few words over his grave, and 
he eoncluded his request in these words, the 
last that passed his lips: ‘You know what I 
want yoa to say, Will—I am going to nature.” 
The deceased was buried on the Saturday fol- 
lowing his death. A large number of neigh- 
bors and friends from abroad, including Chas. 
Watts and others from Toronto, assembled to 
pay the last respects to his dead body. The 
Foresters, of which society the deceased was a 
member, also took part in the funeral cere- 
mony. Shortly before one o'clock the relative 
and friends gathered at his late residence to 
take a parting look at his features. The cof- 
fin-lid was then closed down, and the pall- 
bearers—six friends from Toronto, George 
town, and Riverdale—bore the last remains to 
the hearse. The Foresters led the funeral 
match to the cemetery, followed by the 
hearse, then came the long procession of 
mourning relativs and friends. Atthe cemetery 
the coffin was lowered silently and softly into 
the grave. William Algie, in compliance with 
the last wish of his brother, then spoke a few 
words that touched the hearts and feelings of 
all present. The speaker felt that he was un- 
equal to the task, as his delivery was inter- 
rupted by evident manifestations of grief that 
could not be controled. In reporting the pro- 
-ceedings for publication, he cautioned the 
writer to explain that ‘the address is largely 
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extracts from the writings of that intellectual 
sun of America, R. G. Ingersoll.” He spoke 
as follows: 


‘| ADDRESS OF WILLIAM ALGIE AT HIS BROTHER'S 


GRAVE. 


t‘ Kind Friends: Over the open grave of my 
dead brother, on behalf of the wife, father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters, I thank you for 
assembling here to-day to pay the last respects 
to one who was a dutiful son, an affectionate 
brother, a loving husband, a fond father, a 
good citizen, and an honest man. These 
words, when truthfully spoken, smooth the 
pillows of the death-bed, and bnild a monu- 
ment of glory over the humblest grave. In 
‘the very May of life another heart has ceased 
to beat; but he lived, he loved, he was loved. 
Wife, child, and friends pressed their kisses on 
his lips; this is enough; the longest life con- 
tains no more; this fills the cup of joy. From 
the wonderful tree of life the buds and blos- 
soms fall with the ripened friut, and in the 
common bed of earth the patriarchs and babes 
sleep side by side, and we do not know which 
is the more fortunate, the child dying in its 
mother’s arms before its lips hav learned to 
form a word, or he who travels all the length 
of life's uneven road, painfully taking the last 
slow steps with staff and crutch. For six long 
weeks he struggled bravely and cheerfully for 
existence, surrounded day and night by the 
loving hands and watchful eyes of those who 
were near and dear to him. Finally, when he 
felt and knew that death claimed him, he put 
his house in order, bade his weeping friends 
good-bye, and with a smile upon his lips, as 
calmly as a sleeping babe he passed away into 
that dreamless sleep that kisses down his eye- 
lids still. His last request was that I should 
speak a few words over his grave, and in obe- 
dience to that wish I speak to you to-day with 
a bursting heart. Life is a short, narrow, and 
winding road, along which we travel but a few 
short steps—just from the cradle with the lul- 
laby of love, to this quiet and narrow wayside 
inn, where all at last must sleep, and where 
the only salutation is, ‘Good-night.’ He is 
the first broken link in a family who hav from 
boyhood to manhood fought in the battle of 
life arm in arm and shoulder to shoulder, 
united in bonds of fraternal sympathy and 
love. The stronger the affection that exists 
between the members of a family the more 
keenly is a separation felt. Upon the tender- 
est heart the deepest shadows fall. 


“ < To liv, to know, to love, and then to part, 
Makes up life’s tale to many a bleeding heart.’ 


However, we cannot say that death is an evil, 
because it may be the mother of love. If those 
we press and strain against our hearts could 
never die, perhaps that love would wither from 
the earth. And it is better to livand love where 
death is king than hav eternal life where love 
is not. 

‘ Although he was a man in years, he was a 
child in affection; and as he dearly loved 
flowers, the emblem of beauty and purity, we 
to-day offer to his memory a few of nature’s 
perfumed gems. [Here flowers were cast into 
the grave.] His brother Foresters, among 
whom he lived and labored, take a mournful 
pleasure in laying on his coffin the sprigs of 
evergreen in the name of liberty, benevolence, 
and concord. ` 

“ We need no inky cloak or mourning suits 
to convince ourselvs that we mourn in sadness 
for him who sleeps here. We part with him 
in sorrow, but not in fear, for we feel and 
know that he who has done his duty honestly 
and honorably in this life has no need to 
feger another life if there is one. And if there 
is none, his good qualities and kind actions 
will remain bright and green in the memory of 
those who knew and loved him. 

“He was not a Christian. He lived and 
died a Freethinker, but before dying he wished 
me to express his heartfelt thanks to the many 
Christian friends who day after day made 
anxious and solicitous inquiries for his wel- 
fare. He hoped that he would be freely for- 
given by any whom he had knowingly or un- 
knowingly wronged, as he freely forgave any 
who had wronged him. 

**¢One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin; and in the presence of death. how 
dogmas wither and decay; how loving words 
and deeds burst intoblossom. All antipathies 
and animosities end here. When a soldier can 
shed a tear of pity over the grave of a dead 
enemy, it is natural for us to weep over the 
grave of a dead friend. : 

«We leave our dead with nature, the 
mother of us all; and if, in her eternal proces- 
sion of cause and effect, we should ever meet 
again, the meeting will be as happy as the 
parting has been sad. All should be brave 
enough to meet what all the dead hav met. 
Life is sweet, and yet to all a time may come 
when the parched and fevered lips will long 
for the cool, delicious kiss of death. When 
tired of the glare of day, we will hear with joy 
the rustling garments of night. 

+ He lived a useful, loving life, and exem- 
plified the advice of Buddha—the Light of 
Asia—who said to the new-born infant: 
‘Little child, you come into the world weep- 
ing, while all around you smile. Liv so that 
you may go out of the world smiling, while all 
around you weep.’ 

cee father, son, brother, friend, fare- 
well !” 


Charles Watts, late of England, now of 
Toronto, followed with a few remarks that 
evidently made a deep impression on the large 
number of friends and strangers at the grave. 
His address was delivered exfempore, and was 
not taken down—a fact which the writer and 
many of those present hav sinee regretted. 
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The Foresters then concluded the ceremony 
by reading a part of the burial service con- 
tained in their ritual. The friends then dis- 
persed, and left the lifeless clay to its ever- 
lasting sleep. 

The universal testimony is, that the life and 
character of the deceased was noble and 
worthy, and will bear good fruit in the minds 
and hearts of those who knew him. 

Toronto, Oct., 1884. 


Putnam and Watts. 


On Sunday, Nov. 30th, at 10:30 a.m., Mr. 
S. P. Putnam lectures for Friendship Liberal 
League, at its hall, 9th st. and Girard ave., 
Philadelphia. Subject: ‘The New Work of 
Liberalism in America.” 

At 2:30 r.m., Mr. Charles Watts speaks on 
* Agnosticism: An Exposition and Defense.” 
At 7:30 r.m., on “ The Bible and Science.” 

The clergy are challenged to each lecture to 
defend their cause. 

The lectures will be free. Mr. Putnam will 
take subscriptions for the National Liberal 
League at each session. 


hav a large attendance. 
4t44 


Risser. 


The League hopes to 


SECOND 
GRAND. ANNUAL 


New Years Gift Presentation, 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 28TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE 


ROCHELLE JEWELRY STORE., 


January 1, 1885, 
At? P. M., ROCHELLE, ILL. 


1857. } } 1885. 


Last year on New Year's day Wettstein presented 
to his pa'rons assembied in Armory Hall, a Valuable 
collection of beautiful presents, comprising 10 Gold 
Watches and Gold Chains; half a dozen genuin Dia- 
mond Pins, Rings, and Eardrops; over a dozen fine 
Silver Watches, solid Gold Jewelry, elegant Silver- 
ware, Fancy Goods, etc., ranging in price from $1.60 
to $100 00. 

This I propose to do this year and to giv my Lib- 
eral friends abroad an opportunity to receive a nice 
present. az 

The aggregate of goods presented will not be less 
than $1,500, and probably $2,000, according to amount 
of goods sold. 

To all my customers sending $100 or more for 
goods or work, I shall present, fur each and every 
dollar, a Cer:ificate entitling the owner to one or 
more shares in these gifts. 

This is the fairest and most liberal offer »ver made 
by any merchant in America My stock is complete 
in everything pertaining to a first-class jewelry 
store; prices now averaging 25 per cent below tbose 
of largest Cities; goods sent by mall or express to 
all parts of the world accompanied by one Certificate 
for every dollar remitted, and cash refunded if not 
satisfactory, and returned same day received. 

Prices on watches again reduced since last price 
list in this paper. The presents will be presented 
in a public hall of Rochelle, directly to my cus- 
tomers, or toa committee selected by them at that 
time, in one entire lot, and the mode of distributlon 
wiil be optional with them. 

Everybody pleased last year, and all must be 
pleased this year. 

Circulars giving all particulars and describing 
style and Value of each gift, mailed free on applica- 
Monn ig OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


FREETHINKERS’ BADGE PIN. 


This Badge is adapted for the use 
of All Classes of Freethinkers, ‘ Un- 
iversal Mental Libersy ’*—the basis 
of alt liberty—tne one broad and 
common platform that Liberals of 
all shades of opinion are in harmony 
¥/. with—being its device. Solld gold 
18k., double thick, $4.00; solid goid 
10k., $1.75. Address the originator and patentee, 

LUCY L CHURCHILL, 
West Richfield, Summit Co., Ohio. 


THE 


PERPETUAL CALENDAR, 


Working the Year of Science 
And the 


An Almanac Forever, 
Showing the day of the week for any day of the 
month for all time oast and present and to come, 
and other useful ioformation. Price, 40 cents: three 
for $1, Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
3t42 L. Martin, 
Brunswick, Ga.. 


The Science of the Bible, 


Or an Analysis of the Hebrew Mythology. 


Wherein it is shown that the holy scriptures treat 
on natural phenomena only. By M. WOOLEY, M.D 
A master work of over 600 pages, neatly bound in 
Cloth, with a portrait of the author. Price, $3 00. 
4itf Address THE TRUTA SEEKER office. 
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Common Computations. 


Canvassers address 


THE 
INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BEING 
LAW, FACTS, SUGGESTIONS, AND RE- 
MARKABLE DIVORCE CASES. 


Four Hundred ant Forty Large 
Octavo Pages, 


Price reduced from $2.25 to $1.00. 
4itf Address this office. 


NOW READY! 
THE MAGNIFICENT 


COLORED 
LITHOGRAPH 


—OF THE— 


D. M. BENNETT MONUMENT. 


PRINTED IN SEVEN COLORS ON THE 


BEST LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
SIZE, 221 x 284. 


THE BRONZE MEDALLION 


PRINTS AS LARGE A8 A CABINET PHOTOGRAPH, 
THUS GIVING NOT ONLY A PICTURE OF 
THE MONUMENT, BUT AN ACCURATE 


LIKENESS OF D. M. BENNETT.. 


The lithograph is designed for fram- 
ing, and will be a treasure for all Lib- 
erals. 


Sent, postpaid, and securely wrapped, 
to subscribers to the Monument Fund 
for 30 cents; to others, 50 cents. Ad- 
dresg this office. 


WANTED. 


A good Cook as Companion and Housekeeper; no 
family. None but white Liberals need apply; over 
30 years of age preferred. 

L. P. ANTHONY, 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY, 


Men or Busness Wao Dm Someruma Bu- 
sıpes Maxine Moner. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


BY JAMES PARTON, 


This book contains 400 pages, plainly printed, 
treacsing of forty-six characters in history who have 
helped the world; together wiih eight portraits. 
Mr. Par'on'’s works need no commendation. They 
are standard. 

PRICE, - - - - - 
Address 


$1.25. 
THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, New York, 


CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR 
CIVILIZATION. 


From the German of 


MAX NORDAU. 


SEVEN EDITIONS IN SEVEN MONTHS. 
PROHIBITED IN AUSTRIA, 


‘ This book is not a book. Itisa deed; and those 
who oppose it will prove that they fear it.””— Vienna 
News. 


Price, cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. For sale at this 
office. i 
41tf 


FACTS. 


A Magazine Devoted to the State- 
ments of Mental and Spiritual 
_ Phenomera. 
Single Copies 10 cents. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


An Antidote Analyzed, 


SHOWING THE 
FOLLY OF A RELIGIOUS QUACK 


In Ministering a Nauseous Antidote to Those 
Who Hav Imbibed Nothing Poison- 
ous, and 


EXPOSING THE INCONSISTENCY OF 
CHRISTIANS GENERALLY. 


39tf 


BY H. CLAY LUSE. 


PRICE, - - - - 10 CTS.. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


THE YOUTW’S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


By Prof, H. M. KOTTINGER, A.M. Price, $1.00.. 
This volume aims at the education of youth in the 
principles of Freethought, at the same time that it 
inculeates moral duties and human rights from a 
stand point of pure reason and common sense. 
ddress THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS 


For Sale at Tar Trorn Sergen Office. 


Birth and Death of Religions. > By 


Joun E. Burton. Price, 10 cents. 


Christian and Deist. A Business 
Man's Social and Religious Views. Bold 
and trenchant blows against theology 
and inhumanity. Price, 1.00. 


Christianity from a Scientific and 
Historical Standpoint. By Wm. N. 
Lauren. attorney at Law. Contents: In- 
troduction. Unrevealed Religion, Old 
Testament Religion, Evidence in Support 

~ of Christianity, Alleged Failure of Chris- 
tianity, Proposed Substitute for Chris- 
tianity, Conclusion. 50 cents. 


Christ of Paul; or, the Enigmas of 

Christianity. St. John never in Asia 

- Minor: Irenens the author of the Fourth 

Gospel; The Frauds of the Churchmen 

of the Second Century Exposed. By Gro. 
Reser. Extra cloth, 12mo, 400 pp. $2. 


Classified Bible Extracts; or, the 
Holy Scriptures Analyzed. By ROBERT 
Cooprr. Price, 25 cents. 


Confessions of an Inquirer. Why 
and What Am I? By James JACKSON JAR- 
ves. Price, $1.25. 


Cooper’s Lectures on the Soul. In 
which the doctrin of immortality is re- 
ligiously and philosophically considered. 
Price, 75 cents. , 


Cradle of the Christ. A Study in 
Primitiv Christianity, By O. B. Frorn- 
mncuam, Price, $1.75. : 


Cultivation of Art, And Its Relations 


to.Religious Puritanism and Money-Get- 
ting. By A. R. Cooper. 12mo, 48 pp. 
Price, flexible cloth, 35 cents; paper, 20. 


Divine and Moral Works of Plato. 

Translated from the original Greek. With 

. introductory dissertations and notes. 
Price, $2.50. 


Doctrin of Inspiration: being an 
Inquiry Concerning the Infallibility, In- 
spiration, and Authority of Holy Writ. 
By the Rev. Jonn Maonavucut, M.A., In- 
cumbent of St. Chrysostom’s church, 
Everton, Liverpool, England. Price, $1.50 


Elegant Extracts from the Bible. 


(Perhaps inelegant would bea more proper 
term.) Price, 10 cents. 


English Life of Jesus. By Txomas 
oorr. Dedicated to those who seek 
rather to know the truth of facta than to 
look on unhistorical pictures. Price, $1.50. 


Epidemic Delusions. A Lecture by 


Freperiox R. Marvin, M.D. Price, 10 cts. 


Essays on Mind, Matter, Forces, The- 
ology, ete. By Cuartzs E. Town- 
SEND. Extra cloth, 12mo, 404pp. Price, 
$1.50. Sequel to Essays. By same au- 
ther. Price, 75 cents, 


WORKS OF PROF. DENTON. 
Be Thyself. Price, 10 cents. 
Christianity no Finality; or, Spirit- 

ualism Superior to Christianity. 10 cents. 


Common Sense Thoughts on the 
Bible. Price, 10 cents. 


Garrison in Heaven. A Dream. 10 cts. 


Geology; The Past and Future of our 
Planet. Price, $1.50. ) 


Is Spiritualism True? Price, 10 cts. 


Man’s True Savior. Price, 10 cents. 
Orthodoxy False, since Spiritualism is 


True. rice, 10 cents. 


Radical Discourses on Religious Sub- 
jects. Price, $1.25. 


Radical Rhymes. Price, $1.25. 
Sermon from Shakspere’s Text. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Soul of Things; or, Psychometric Re- 
searches and. Discoveries. In three vol- 
umes. Price, $1.50 per volume. 


The Deluge in the Light of Modern 
Science. Price, 10 cents. 

The God Proposed for Our National 
Constitution. Price 10 cer ts. 


The Irreconcilable Records; or, Gene- 
sis and Geology Cloth, 40 cents; paper 
25 cents. i 


The Pocasset Tragedy. 10 cents. 
Is Darwin Right? Price, $1.25. 
What 1s Right? Price, 10 cents. 


What Was He? or, Jesus in the Light 
of the Nineteenth Century. Price, cloth 
$125; paper, $1. \ i 


Who are Christians? Price, 10 cents. 
Who Killed Mary Stannard? 10 cents 


~ FREETHOUGHT WORKS. 
For Sale at Tue Trurn Srexer Office. 


Hume’s Essays. Essays and treatises 
on various subjects, By Davm Hume, 
Esq. With a brief sketch of the author’s 
life and writings, to which are added 
dialogues concerning natural religion. 
Price, $1.50. l 


Idols and Ideals, with ın Essays on 
Christianity. By Moncurr D. Conway, 
the brilliant Rationalistic preacher of 
London. $1.50. 


If, Then, and When. From the doc- 


trins of the Church. By WARREN SUMNER 
Bartow. 10 cents. 


Image Breaker (the). By Jonny E. 
Remssure. Six lectures bound together, 
25 cents. Separately, 5 cents each. 1, 
The Decline of Faith; 2. Protestant In. 
tolerance; 3. Washington an Unbeliever; 
4, Jefferson an Unbeliever; 5. Paine and 
Wesley; The Christian Sabbath. 


Infidel’s or Inquirer’s Text-book, be- 
ing the substance of thirteen lectures or 
the Bible. By Ropurr Cooper. $1. 


Ingersoll in Canada. A Reply to 
Wendling, Archbishop Lynch, “By- 
stander,” and others. By ALLEN PRINGLE. 
15 cents. 


Is Life Worth Living. By Wausau 
H. Martoox. Contents: The New Im- 
port of the Question, Morality and the 
Prize of Life, Sociology as the Fountain 
of Morality, Goodness as its own Re- 
ward, Love as the test of Goodness, Life 
as its own Reward, The Superstition of 
Positivism, The Practical Prospect. The 
Logie of Scientific Negation, Morality, 
and Natural Theism, The Human Race 
and Revelation, Universal History and 
the claims of the Christian Church, Be- 
lief and Will. Paper $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


Jehovah Unveiled; or, The Character 
of the Jewish Deity Delineated. Anew 
and valuable book. 35 cents. 


Kneeland’s National Hymns. 35 cts. 


Koran (the). A new English edition 
of the Koran of Mohammed, to which ir 
added the life of Mohammed, or the his- 
tory of that doctrin which was begun and 
carried on by him in Arabia. Price, $1.50 


Letters of Junius. Two volumes in 
pan From the latest London edition. 


Letters to Eugenia; or, A Preserva- 
tiv Against Religious Prejudices. By 
Baron D'Horsaca, author of the ‘System 
of Nature,” etc. Translated from the 
French by AnrHony C. Mmp.ieron, M.D. 
Price, $1.00. 


Life of Paine. By J. E. Remszora. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Life of Thomas Paine, author of 
“Common Sense,” “Rights of Man,” 
“ Age of Reason,” etc., with critical and 
explanatory observations on his writings. 
By Gumpert Vare. $1.00. 


Love and Transition: A Plea in poetry 
for the practicalization of known truth. 
By Mary E. Trutotson. $1.00. 


Love Ventures of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. A Spicy Narrativ. ‘And they 
were naked and not ashamed.” 50 cents. 


Man’s Nature and Development. By 
Henry Grorcs ATKINSON, Ë. G. S., and 
Harrrmr Martıneau. $1.50. 


Modern Thinkers: What they Think 
and Why. (Principally on Social 
Science.) By Van Beuren Dansrow, LL. 
D., with an introduction by R. G. Inger- 
soll. With eight portraits: Comte, Swe- 
denborg, Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, 
Thomas Paine, Fourier, Herbert Spencer, 
and Ernst Haeckel. 384 pages. $1.50. 


Moral Education: Its Laws and Meth- 
ods. By Prof. J. R. BUCHANAN. A new 
method to conquer crime, disease, and 
misery, which churches, colleges, and 
governments have signally failed to do. 


Moral Physiology; A Brief and Plain 
Treatis on the Population Question. By 
RopertT Darm Owen. 60 cents. 


Mortality of the Soul and the Immor- 
tality of its Elements. By A. SNIDER DE 
PELLEGRINI. 10 cents. 


Myths and Myth-Makers: Cld Tales 


and Superstitions interpreted by compar- 
ative Mythology. By Joun Fisxz, M.A. 
LL.B., of Harvard College. $2. 


Origin and Development of Religious 
Ideas and Beliefs, as manifested 


in history and seen by reason. By Mosr 
RIS EINSTEIN. $1. 


Orthodox Hash, with a Change of 
Diet, By Wassen Sumner Barrow. 
cents. 


Paradise Lost; or, The Great Dragon 
Cast Out. 60 cents. 
Personal Immortality and Other 


Papers. By Jose Oprzennsem. Ex- 
tra cloth, 12mo, 98 pages. 76 cents, 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS. 


For Sale at Tux Tro Sexxer Oftce.. | PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE, 


Essays on the Sacred Language, 
Writings, and Religion of the 
Parsis. By Marten Have, Ph. D., 
Late Professor of Sanskrit and compara. 
tive philology at the University of Mu- 
nich. An account of the ancient Zoroas.- 
trian religion and literature. Price, $4.50 


Essence of Christianity. By Lupwie 
FEUERBACH. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Georce Error. Price, $3.75. 


Exeter Hall. A Theological Romance. 
“One of the most exciting romances of 
the day.” Price, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 
80 cents. 


Faith and Reason. A Concise Ac- 
count of the Christian Religion, and of 
all the Prominent Religions before and 
since Christianity. With elaborate Index, 
17 pp. By Harser R. Srevens, Extra 
cloth, 12mo, 441 pp. Price, $1.50. 


Family Creeds. By Wu. McDownex1, 
Author of “Exeter Hall.” Price, cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 75 cents. > ; 

Festival of Ashtaroth. A tale of 


Palestine, founded on the destruction of 
the Moabites by the Jews. By A. C. 
Mippieton. Price, 10 cents. 


Figures of Hell; or, the Temples of 
Bacchus. Dedicated to the licensers and 
manufacturers of beer and whisky. By 
Mrs. ExzzasetH THompson. A book full 
of facts and figures in regard to the 
liquor traffic. Price, $1. 


Genesis I-II: An Essay on the Bible 
Narrative of Creation. By A. R. GROTE, 
A.M. Price, 50 cents. 


Golden Mean on Temperance and 
Religion; or, Common Sense in 
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Golden Throne. By Samuer P. Pur- 
nam, Author of “Prometheus” ‘‘ Gott- 
lieb,” ‘‘ Ingersoll and Jesus.” A Radical 
Romance of pioneer life, delineating the 
virtues of natural humanity as opposed 
to the hypocrisy of a supernatural relig- 
ion crowded with incident and full of 
progressive ideas and the poetry of the 
future. Price, $1.00. 


Good Sense, or Natural Ideas opposed 
to Supernatural. Translated from’ the 
French of Baron D'Horsacs, author of 
the ‘System of Nature.” Price, $1.00. 


Gospel of the Kingdom, According to 
the Holy Men of Old. By the author of 
“ Samson, a Myth-story of the Sun.” 
Two volumes of poetry. Price, 50 cents. 


Government. An Essay .by Cuarzzs 
Moran. Price, 20 cents. 


Half Hours with Some Ancient and 


Modern Celebrated Freethinkers: 
Thomas Hobbes, Lord Bolingbroke, Con- 
dorcet, Spinoza, Anthony Collins, Des- 
cartes, M. de Voltaire, John Toland, 
Compte de Volney, Charles Blount, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, Claude Arian 
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Price, 75 conts. 


Heathens of the Heath (the). By 


Wa. MoDonnett, Author of ‘Exeter 
Ball.” Price, $1.25. 


Helvetius; or, The True Meaning of 
the System of Nature. ‘Translated from 
the French. Price, 20 cents. 


Heroines of Freethought. Contain- 
ing Biographical Sketches of Freethought 
female writers. By Mrs. Sana A. UNDER- 
woop. Price, $1.75 


Historical Jesus of Nazareth. By 
M. Scuuzsincer, Ph. D., Rabbi of the 
Congregation Anshe Emeth, Albany, 
Now York. Extra cloth, 12mo, 68 pages. 

_ Price, 75 cents. 


History of Moses, Aaron, Joshua, 
and others, deduced from a review of 
the Bible. Also remarks on the morals 
of the Old and New Testaments, and 
some of the ancient philosophers. By 
J. M. Dorsey. Price, 75 cents. 


History of the Christian Religion to 
the Year 200. An exhaustive ex- 
amination of the proofs of the authentic. 
ity of the books of the New Testament, 
showing conclusivly that the canonical 
gospels were unknown up to a.D. 170. By 
Judge Cuas. B. Warre. 450 pages, 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.25; sheep, $3.50; half morocco, 
$4.00. 


History of the Council of Nice, ap. 
325 with a Life of Constantine the Great, 
and a general exhibition of the Christian 
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By Dean Duprey. $1. 


Humanity and the Progress of In- 
ternational Law. ‘By Epwarp W. 
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Its Scientific Solution, 


WITH SOME 


CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAmUEL P. PUTNAM. | 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 


Marriage and Divorce, 
By R. D. Westbrook, D.D. LL.B, 


Author of ‘‘The Bible—Whence and What?” 


CONTENTS: 
The True Ideal of Marriage. 
Free Love. 
The History of Marriage. 
The Old Testament Divorce Law. 
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Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
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Prevention Better than Qu'e. 
Price, 60 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. For sal 
at this office. 


88 Clinton Place, New York. 


Man.Whence and Whither. 


By R. B. Westbrook, D DÐ., LL.B., 
Author of ‘The Bible.—Whence and What? 


About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future lite of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion ot many collateral questions, from a 
rationalistic standpoint. 

1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
88 unnwn Pisce, New York. 


“ANOTHER GREAT WORK 


JESUS CHRISTE A FICTION 


Founded upon the Life of 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 


How the Pagan Priests of Rome Originated 
Christianity. 


Transcribed, by SPIRIT FARADAY, late Electrician 
and Chemist of the Royal Institution, 
London, Kugland. 

Price. boards, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


THE SCLENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1, 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility,, 
Premature Decline In Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which Is invalua- 
ble. So found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never betore fell to the 
lot of any physician. 900 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2,560, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cls. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med- 
lcal Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the affiicted for relief. It 
will beaefit all.—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian 
instructor, or Clergyman,—<Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on ail diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Chronic and obstinate diseases that hav 
oaffied the skill of all other physicians a 
specialty. Such treated successfully HEAL 


arg mman THYSELF 
R. FoLLOWS 


s ka is a regularly educa 
ENS ed and legally quali- 
fied physician, and 
the most successful 
as his practice will 
prove. He has for 
twenty years treated 


excluslvly all diseases 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
5 PER MATORRBGA 
and IMPOTENOY 
aa the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
sexual excesses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
dreams, 1088 Of sexual 
P, power,rendering mar- 


riage Improper uhappy, etc., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO BTOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, Which is entirely un- 
known to the Medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for tis ‘ Private Counselor,” giving full in- 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J.,and say Where you saw this advertisment. 


. From the Ironclad Age. 

«Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” 1y3 
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Gems of Changht. 


A CHILD whose parents are always mild, gentle, 
patient, reasouable, ani forbeariug will grow up 


With an amiable disposition, aud with a decided ten- į 


dency to good conduct and a good life, unless its 
organizition is an unfortunate one, and then that 
influence is far more beneficlal than its opposit. lt 
would be well could parents always realize the great 
responsibility that rests upon them in moidisg and 
forming the habits and characters of their children. 
Children are much what their parents make them. 
It isthe same with the older children of a family 
with regard to the younger. The power of example ; 


is 80 strong that the little tender minds are bent : 


and inclined by the examples and influences which 
surround them.—D. M. Bennett, 


“ ARE we yet Christians?” is the momentous ques- H 


tion of the day, which is being asked every where in 
a variety of forms. It 13 the question asked, and an- 
swered in the negativ, in the last remarkable and 
unsatisfactory volumeof Strauss, “On the Old and 
New Faith.” It ls a question which is forcing itself 


upon the minds of all students of thé tone and tem- į 


per of the times, who cannot fail to recogniz9, with 
anxious speculation as to the results, that a vast 
proportion of the higher and stronger intellect of 
the age in nearly all branches of science and 
thought, as well.as large bodies, if not the mass, of 
the most energetic section of the worklng classes, is 
day by day more and more decidedly and avowedly 
shaking itself free from every form and variety of 
established creeds.—(Greg’s Creed of Christendom. 


NEITHER is the second fruit of friendship, in open- 
ing the understanding, restrained only to such 
friends as are able to giv a man counsel (they indeed 
are best), but even without that a man learneth of 
himself, and bringeth his own thoughts to light, 
and whetteth his wits as agalnst a stone, which itself 
cuts not. Ina word, a man were better relate him- 
self to a statue or picture than to suffer hls thoughts 
to pass in smother. —Bacen’s Essays. 


WHAT Changes are wrought, not by time, but yet 
in time! For not mankind only, but all that man- 
kind does or beholds, is in continual growth, re- 
genesis and self-perfecting vitality. Cast forth thy 
act, thy word, into the ever-living, ever-working uni- 
verse; itis a seed-grain that cannot die: unnoticed 
to-day, it will be found flourishlng as a banyan 
grove (perhaps, also, as a hemlock forest) after a 
thousand years.—Sarlor Resartus. 


fue majority of Orientals are no more religious 
than the majority of Europeans. They believe the 
teachings of the Koran as Neapolitans belleve the 
teaching of their priests, or as Londoners belleve 
the precepts of the Bible, but they do not act on It. 
All Mussulmans accept the idea that if they perish 
in battle with the Infidel, they go to heaven, just as 
all Christians accept the {dea that they ought to for- 
giv their enemies, and love those who despttefully 
use them; but very few act in their belief iu elther 
case. — London Spectator (Sept. 16, 1882). 


WHO sups with the devil should hav a long spoon. 
The devil could not be burnt, fire being his element; 


but it was quite otherwise with those poor old women | absence. 


A CONFIDENCE man—tbe father confessor. 


i 
i 


THE man who paints the town red at night gen 
i erally feels blue in the morniug. 


i IN a political campaigu both parties can be de. 
scribed as having “ watched and parade.” 


MINISTERS are sometimes called doctors of divin. 
; ity, because they can set the commandments when 
| they get broken. 


AN ancient maiden subscribed for an agricultural 
paper because she had heard its ‘‘ Notes on Hus- 
bandry ” well spoken of. 


WHAT a tale is told in the few words of a recent 
obituary notice, whlch announced to the world that 
‘the deceased had accumulated a llttle money and 
‘ ten children.” 


THE Mother Hub is of such hideous mien 
Toat to be hated needs but to be seen, 

But when surmounted by a pretty face, 
We first endure—then pity—then embrace. 


“ AH, Mr. Hebbieton, I hear that you hav been 
called to the ministry.” ‘‘ Well,” was the reply, ‘<I 
can hardly term it a call; it’s asort of a whisper. 
They only offer me five hundred a year.” 


A MINISTER'S son once said to his father: “Pa, St. 
Paul was a Yank~-e.’’ ‘ Howso,myson?’ “Why, 
| in Romans, eighth chapter, and eighieenth verse, he 

says: ‘For I reckon.’ and none but Yankees ever 
reckon.” 


“ How are you coming out in your parish?” asked 
an Episcopal bishop of one of hls rectors. ‘The rec- 
tor, who was a speculator in cotton before he became 
converted, lifted up his eyes and said: “ I am long 
on sllppers and book marks, but rather. short on 
suspenders.” 


MRS. PUGMIRE read in a fashion paper that 
“Bustles are coming to the front.” “That's just 
horrid,” said she, “and I won’t wear mine that way; 
hot even if Queen Victoria herself does. It's bad 
enough to wear ’em at all; but how would you ani 
me look, Mrs. Tarbox, at our age, with bustles in 
front? Let younger women wear’em that way if 
they want to, but I vow I won't.” 


THE following school composition, says the Wash 
ishing Capital, was submitted at a late examination 
and graduation by an artless little lady of nine. It 
was entitled, “ True Love Rewarded :” “A very poor 
young man loved a beautiful young lady whose 
parents would not let their daughter marry the poor 
young man, of course not. He was Very handsome, 
and drew a prize out of a lottery which made him 
very rich, and then they became willing. So they 
were married. and llved very happy. But they did 
not hay any children, and this grieved the husband 
very much, and the fond wife sympathized with her 
dearly beloved. Soon after this a war came, and the 
handsome young man went to it and defended his 
nativ Country for five long, long years. When he 
came back home, after the war was over, Imagin his 
surprise when his beautiful wife called his. attention 
to three lovely infants she had received during his 
Thus true love often meets with deserved 


who were reported to hav wrought by his ald those | reward.” 


very evils, such as maladies, hall-storms, etc., which 
Luther scrupiled not to ascribe to Satan. And while 
trials for witchcraft form one of the most horrible 
and shameful records of Christianity, one of its ugli- 
est features is the belief inthe devil; and the degree 
in which this formidable caricature still rules peo- 
ple’s minds, or has been ejected thence, is a very 
fair measure of thelr clvllization.—Strauss's Old and 
New Faith. 


OLD Dabs is the proprietor of a boarding house 
where negro draymen and other homeless colored 
gentlemen take their meals. Oid Dabs is a very re- 
ligious man, and is more successful as a revivalist 
than he is asa boarding house keeper. He keeps 
the house we)l enough, but he fails to provide varlety 
of food. Old Nicholas, who boards with Dabs, is 
something of an epicure, and looks with contempt 
on the bench of the humble. The other day at dia- 


THAT writer does the most who givs his reader the | ner, old Dabs, as usual, bowed his head, and asked 


most knowledge and takes from him the least time. 
That short period of ashort existence which is ra- 


tlonaily employed is that which alone deserves the | finished the petition fur mercy, and sald: 


name of life, and that portion of our life is most ra- 
tionally employed which is occupied in enlarging 
our stock of truth and of wisdom.— Colton’s Lacon 


How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
‘Yo rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 
As though to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains; buc every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things; and vile it were, 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning Iu desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
— Tennysons Ulysses. 


a blessing. Nicholas, who had been thoughtfully 
handling his knife, looked at Dabs until he had 
“Dabs, 
T’se stood this heah ez long ez I kin. De man whut 
would ax five blessin’s ober de same piece o’ tough 
sheep oughter be whipped an’ 1’se de representer o’ 
good guberment whut am prepared ter do it.” A 
contest followed, but it was brief. Dab3 was van- 
quished. ‘Now,’ said Nicholas, taking his seat at | 
the table, “ when yer axes yer blessin’ take off dat į 
sheep, ’case it hav been prayed ober er nuff. Pass 
de hoe-cake, Mr. Jiner.” 


OLD Widower Billings went the other day to make 
a declaration of love to Miss Agatha, a venerable 
but rich maiden, who was anxiously expecting him. 
She had decided that her time of gentle honeymoon 
was drawing near, and in that sweet languor so 
characteristic of a maiden lady’s mood of contem- | 


WHEN Galileo dared to assert that a weight of ten | Plation, she reclined on a sofa and viewed through | 
pounds would fall no faster than a weight of one | ber half-closed eyes of dreamy sentiment the golden 


pound, it was so far ugainst the prevalling doc- 
irin that he had to prove {t by ascending the lean- 
ing tower of Pisa, aud, in the presence of all the pro- 
fessors of the university, let fall the welghts simul- 


taneously, which fell In the same time, according to | “ls chair.” 


lis prediction. ‘That was the first step in the eman. 
clpation of science. It was then clearly and definitly 


fruits on the tree of a new life. Mr. Billings entered 
the room. “Good evening, Miss Agatha. I hope I 
do not disturb thoughts which, with such an abode, 
must be enjoyable ?” «Oh, no, sir,” arising. “ Hay 
* Nọ, I prefer to sit on this old-fash- 
ioned cushion,” drawing back a large rocking-chair į 
and sitting down on what he took to be a cushion, 


proved that the authority of Aristotle was no longer | PUt Which proved to be the family cat and three kit- 


to be trusted; and since then thought has step by 


step gone forward.— W. B Carpenter. 


tens. Now, acat takes no note of acctdenis, and it 


makes no difference whether a man sits on her’ 153 Liberty and Morality. 


through design or mistake; and, without waiting ‘or 


Not only may one now-a-days affirm the revol'- | apology, she begins the fulfilment of an improvised 


tion of the earth around the sun without being im- 
prisoned and put to the torture, but one may even 


and exceedingly hot contract. Some people think 
that a cat carries out the most of her contracts with 


deny the divinity of Christ without any risk of being | the fore feet, but, in fact, she transacts her heaviest 


burnt at the stake. There js a limit, however. 


No | business with her hind feet. 


This cat seized Mr. 


man is now burnt alive for seeing in Jeus only a | Billings with her mouth and began to curry him 


mere man, for refusing to acknowledge God's person- 
‘ ality, for not believing in a future life, or for declin- 
ing to attach himself in present life to any Chrisuan | ence. 
but yet these} gentleman and climbed around with fiery touch, but 
things are noted down aga'nst htm, and when he 


organizition of what creed soever; 


with her “ back paws.” 
time people hackle flax? 


Did you ever see the old- 
Well, it makes no differ- 
The kittens seized the legs of the unfortunate 


the Cat continued todo business at the old stand. 


brings his views and the arguments for them before | Miss Agatha seized a broom and tried to sweep off 


the public, he finds himself tn disgrace. 


He bas set | the to-mentors, but Mr. Billings danced such a fan- 


himself above the conventional fashions of thought | tastic jig that the only efrectiv work she did was to 
anA life, has offended against goo'l taste, and must | Crack him severely on the head with the broom- 


not bə surprised if people in dealing with him leave | Dandle. 


Modesty demanded an unqualified retire- 


good taste out of consideration.—Strauss’s Old and{ Ment, and leaping through the doorway, Mr. Billings 


New Faith. 


A MAN must serve hi: time to every trade, 
Save censure—critice all are ready made. `’ 
— Byron, 


struck a gallop in the direction of home, while the 
shreds of his clothing streamed back at the sport of 
a wind which whistled asad requiem to a dead hope. 
This is the reason Mr. Poindexter Billings stood up 
at church the following Sunday. 
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dlotes and Clippings. 


Tue first woman ever admitted to member- 
ship in the Massachusetts State Medical Soci- 
ety is Dr. Emma L. Call. 


Ir is announced that Col. Ingersoll will be 
the orator at the unveiling of the Kit Carson 
statue at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Tue pastor of a Methodist church in Saxony 
and some of his people hav been fined 160 
marks for meeting to sing on Sunday at the 
hour of service in the state church. 


HERBERT SPENCER, in an appendix to the 
re-edited tractate against Auguste Comte, pre- 
sents the leading doctrins of the Spencerian 
system of philosophy in sixteen propositions. 


In Lord Malmesbury’s “ Recollections ” 
there are several amusing answers of children. 
This is one of the best: A child being asked 
what at baptism was the outward and visible 
sign, replied, ‘* The baby.” 


Tue Roman Catholic Congress of Germany 
was convened this year ina Bavarian town. 
The resolutions passed demand the recall of 
the exiled monastic orders of Germany and 
the restitution of the secular power of the 
papal see. 


THERE is sound philosophy in this remark 
from Texas Siftings: “A common aphorism is, 
‘Nothing is sure in this world.’ Now, if noth- 
ing is sure in this world, we can't be sure that 
anything is sure, consequently, we are not sure 
that nothing is sure.” 


Tae Edinburgh Encyclopedia, conducted by 
David Brewster, LL.D., says that, ‘“ when the 
denial of a God is openly avowed, we believe 
the most suitable punishment would be to 
devote the offender, as a dangerous maniac, to 
solitary confinement.” 


Tue wife of the jailer at Oconta, Wis., was 
left on guard, and armed for the day with a 
pistol, which her son doubted she had the 
courage to discharge. He made a test by put- 
ting on a prisoner’s costume and whooping at 
her. He is slowly recovering. 


Ir you sleep in a conspicuous place in the 
. church, you not only produce a depressing ef- 
fect upon the preacher, but you run the risk 
of making yourself the laughing-stock of that 
considerable class of people who come to 
church to amuse themselvs.— Religious Herald. 


As the late Professor Hamilton was one day 
walking near Aberdeen, he met a well-known 
individual of weak intellect. ‘‘Pray,” said the 
professor, ‘‘ how long can a person liv without 
brains?” “I dinna ken,” replied Jemmy, 
scratching his head; ‘‘how auld are ye your- 
sel?” 

In an article on the religious exaltations of 
the Orient, Dr. Zambaco describes the sect of 
Refaio who in their religious ceremonies jump, 
dance, oscillate, and shriek for two hours at a 
time, or until they fall into convulsions. When 
the excitement is at its hight their power of 
feeling physical pain appears to be lost, for 
they pierce their limbs and bodies with sharp 
knives, and often swallow broken glass, living 
scoe@pions, and cactus leaves armed with thorns. 


A TUNNEL, measuring about 5,000 feet long, 
and constructed at least nine centuries before 
the Christian era, has just been discovered by 
the governor of the island of Samos. Hero- 
dotus mentions this tunnel, which served for 
providing the old seaport with drinking water. 
It is completely preserved, and contains water 
tubes of about ten inches in diameter, each 
one provided with a lateral aperture for cleans- 
ing purposes. The tunnel is not quite straight. 


Hr is a hard-hearted man who will neglect 
the sick. ‘‘Oh, dear,” sighed a farmer's wife 
wearily, as she dropped into a chair after 
a hard day's work. “I feel just as if í were 
going to be sick. My head throbs, and my 
back aches*dreadfully, and— ‘By gosh,” in- 
terrupted the farmer, starting up and seizing 
his hat, “that reminds me. I forgot to giv the 
two-year-old colt his condition powders to- 
night, an’ he’s been a wheezin’ all day,” and he 
hurried to the barn. 


A curious conversion is reported from St 
Petersburg. The convert is Count Valoieff, 
and his new cult is mysticism. He was at 
one time a minister in the imperial cabinet, 
but he is Liberal in sentiment, and his port- 
folio was taken away from him. He has some 
renown as a writer, and has published two or 
three novels at his own expense. He now 
chooses to become an apostle of the doctrins of 
Brahma, and to assume the position of a 
teacher of the students of the Red Slayer. He 
has in print a book of prayers and religious 
reflections, which will be issued within a few 
weeks. ‘‘How touching,” Col. Ingersoll once 
remarked, ‘* when the learned and wise crawl 
back in cribs and ask to hear the rhymes and 
fables once again !” 


A NEGRO girl in Georgia wanted to go to 
church a few Sundays ago, but her father, who 
was not a Christian, would not consent, and 
for a long time they argued, but the father 
would not givin. At last the girl made up her 
mind that she must go to church or she 
couldn’t go to heaven, and go she went out into 
the woodshed and procured an ax. This she 
tried on a stick of wood to see if it was sharp, 
and then stepping up behind her unchristian- 
like father, smote him a smite with the weapon 
that split him wide open. The girl will now 
be able to attend church regular every Sunday, 
but it will be at the prison chapel, for she has 
been sentenced for life. f 


“Tus shadow of the fires of the Inquisition 
are daily outlined behind the idea of prohibi- 
tion. All regulation of private morals by 
statute law and the policeman’s club presup- 
poses union of church and state, decay of vir- 
tue, the death of liberty, and return of barba- 
rism "—Anti-Monopolist. Well said, Brother 
Anti-Monopolist, but you take the risk of being 
called a ‘‘lunatic,” a “whisky man,” and a 
“ b-a-d inflooence,” when you say it. At least 
that is our experience. We hav been saying 
the same in substance for months, and there 
are Liberals so blind as to condemn ug for 
pointing out the viper that is hidden in the 
prohibition nosegay. The church Prohibition- 
ists, of course, condemn and execrate those 
who do not agree with them, but Liberals 
should be liberal.— Worthington Advance. 


Tue British mercantile marine is composed 
of some 21,500 vessels, including 3,650 steam- 
ers, with an aggregate measurement of about 
9,200,000 tons, while that of France consists of 
about 2,900 vessels, including 700 steamers, 
with an aggregate measurement of 1,055,000 
tons. The number of steam vessels of war, 
including transports, despatgh boats, etc., 
which are available for the protection of the 
respectiv merchant navies are 337 vessels, with 
2,058 guns, for that of England, and 317 vès- 
sels, with 1,680 guns, for that of France. It 
will thus be seen that, whereas the French 
mercantile marine is protected in the ratio of 
one ship of war to nine merchantmen, no less 
than sixty merchantmen are allotted to the 
care of each British war vessel. In order to 
place the British merchant navy on an equal 
footing with that of France as regards man-of- 
war protection, it would be necessary to add 
2,053 vessels to the royal navy. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Rylance, rector of St. Mark’s 
church on Stuyvesant street, this city, preached 
last Sunday night on ‘ The Church and Work- 
ingmen.” ‘‘ The Bible tells us,” hesaid, ‘that 
the common people heard Christ gladly. But 
the workingmen, the common people of to-day, 
with perhaps the exception of the Roman 
Catholics, are the reverse of friendly in their 
attitude toward thechurch. The workingman 
prefers to spend his Sunday in roaming 
through the fields rather than fall asleep under 
the drowsy hum from the pulpit. Only 20,000 
persons out of a population of a million in 
Berlin are church-goers, and the statistics in 
all the large cities of Europe and America are 
alarming in this respect. Many churches are 
so equipped that workingmen cannot, and are 
not supposed to, enter them. The principal 
reason that things are so changed from what 
they were in the days when Christ was on 
earth is that we do not know how to win the 
sympathies of the workingman. Religion 
nowadays is a cold, formal, juiceless thing, of- 
fering few attractions to the weary toiler.” 


Mr. KennetH Corws, who has just pnb- 
lished a pamphlet on cholera treatment and 
cure, is an unbeliever in the germ theory of 
Dr. Koch. Believing that, the symptoms of the 
disease are the result of a paralysis of the 
pneumo-gastric nerves—those nerves that in- 
fluence the functions of the lungs and stomach 
—Mr. Cornish recommends that the patient 
should be treated with heroic doses of lauda- 
num in boiling water. He saved his own life 
and those of his mother and sister in 1854, 
when violently attacked with cholera, by this 
daring treatment; and the only difficulty Mr. 
Cornish anticipates is the very obvious one 
that the Pharmacy act renders it impossible 
for people to procure sufficient quantities of 
laudanum. To meet that difficulty, however, 
he suggests that in the event of an outbreak of 
cholera in England the Pharmacy act should 
be temporarily suspended, so far as the sale of 
laudanum is concerned, or that the suitability 
of chlorodyne should be tested. 

LT’ Etoile Belge says that the Society of Jesus 
includes a number of laymen, known as “‘Jes- 
uits of the short robe,” whose business it is to 
do the work of the society in civil life. Of 
this number were four out of seven members 
of the old Belgian Cabinet. The present Cab- 
inet is as strongly Catholic as the old ministry. 
The spirit of the Catholic priesthood is shown 
by the words of some of the leaders in this 
country. Bishop O’Connor said, ‘ Religious 
liberty is merely endured until the opposit can 
be carried into effect.” The archbishop of 
St. Louis is the author of this traitorous senti- 
ment: “If the Catholics ever gain, which 
they surely will do, though at a distant day, 
an immense numerical superiority, religious 
freedom is at an end.” Father Hecker took 
this roseate view of the future of his church: 
“There is ere long to be a state religion in 
this country, and that state religion is to be 
Roman Catholic.” While we of the United 
States are sympathizing with Belgian Liberals, 
let us not forget our own danger. 

Crvruization may strike Kansas City one of 
these days. There seems, however, to be no 
immediate danger. Kansas City newspapers 
hav flowed fervently for a year or more over 
Kansas City’s “lyceum.” With much ado it 
was announced a couple of weeks ago that 
Kansas City’s lyceum had prepared an intel- 
lectual træt for the nativs; that ‘‘ Professor 
R. A. Proctor, the distinguished astronomer, 
will try to convince us that there are other 
worlds than ours.” But Professor Proctor will 
not come. Not that Professor Proctor treas- 
ures any malice against Kansas City; not that 
he thinks the nativ needs no information. He 
won't go because Kansas City don’t want him. 
Kansas City has “triumphed over schoolboy- 
ishness,” as one of the local prints puts it, and 
in Kansas City not enough interest can be 
awakened to open the lyceum to discuss such 
effete topics as the moon and ‘the stars. In 
the mean time Kansas City culture thrills over 
the promis of a visit from the renowned Mr. 
Charles Mitchell, a scientist of this lower 
sphere, a slugger from England. 

AUTUMN COLORS. 
The autumn’s a gorgeous golden cup, 
With a warm, empurpled rim; 
The sunset lavishly fills it up 
With rosy wine to the brim 
And while the wind so wearily grieves 
Through the grasses parched and dead, 
It spills the wine on the trembling leaves, 
And turns them yellow and red. 


The field is russet and purple, 
The wood is scarlet and gold; 
A river of flaming color 
Makes warm the dreary wold. 


And when by the dancing sunbeams 
The landscape is all begilt, 

It seems that old Dame Nature 
Is making a crazy quilt. 


When comes the autumn of the year, 
And South the redbreast goes, 

Old nature in her fingers sere 
Carries a burning rose. 

A rustling polonaise of gold 
She round herself doth fling, 

And rouges like a woman old 
In honor of the spring, 


Glews of the Week. 


CLEVELAND Will probably be next president. 


TEREE American vessels were lost in a re- 
cent hurricane at the Bahamas. 


InFantT mortality in France is computed at 
from 20 to 23 per cent of the population. 


TuE empress of China offers half her jewels 
in defense of the empire against the French. 


Tut New York city debt has been reduced 
during the past nine months over three mill- 
ions of dollars. 


Sgventy-rive million. ballots were printed 
for use in New York on election day. About 
one in fifty got into the ballot-boxes. 


CoMPETITION among railroads has reduced 
the fare from New York to Chicago to $12. 
Lower rates still are prophesied. 


Tux result of the German elections givs the 
division of the Reichstag called the Center the 
largest number of votes. The Liberals were 
fifth. ` 


AN alarm of fire at the Star Theater in 
Glasgow, Scotland, last Saturday resulted in 
the death of sixteen persons and the wounding 
of twelve or more. 


A CADET at the Annapolis, Må., Naval 
Academy died suddenly last week. An inves- 
tigation has disclosed grounds for belief that 
he was “hazed” to death by his fellow-stu- 
dents. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL MILLER, of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, caused a convict who had attempted 
to escape to be flogged in the jail-yard. This 
aroused public resentment, and the attorney- 
general was last Saturday hanged and burnt in 
effigy by a mob. 


Tur Presbyterian synod of Alabama’ hav 
condemned the evolution teachings of Rev. 
Dr. Woodrow, Perkins professor of natural 
science at the Theological seminary in Colum- 
bia, S. C. It is the opinion of the synod that 
evolution must go. 


SommBopy surreptitiously procured an elec- 
trotype of the heading of the Irish World last 
Saturday, and issued a bogus edition of that 
paper containing sentiments altogether foreign 
to those entertained by Mr. Patrick Ford, the 
editor. The readers are puzzled to know 
which is the genuin and which the spurious 
edition of the paper. 


A NUMBER of clergymen preached last Sun- 
day on the aspects of the political campaign, 
and devoted their discourses principally to 
suggesting to their hearers that they should 
vote in accordance with the dictates of a Chris- 
tian conscience. Next Sunday we may per- 
haps hear whether the result is agreeable to 
that sort of conscience. 


AT a meeting of the Bethany Baptist church, 
in Newark, N. J., last Sunday, Pastor Jackson 
announced himself ready to wade through 
blood; Trustee Coleman knocked Brother Nor- 
dick off the platform, and Sister Logan 
whacked Brother Smith over the head with a 
cane. This came about through a discussion 
of the question as to who was pastor of the 
church. The disturbance was quelled by the 
elimination of the belligerents by the police. 


BuarneE received the benefit of the clergy at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel last week, being waited 
upon by a committee of about two hundred 
Protestant ministers. The chairman, the Rev. 
Dr. Burchard, assured Mr. Blaine that they 
were loyal to him, and had no sympathy with 
the opposit party, which had always been the 
party of Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion. 
Mr. Blaine thanked the reverend gentlemen 
for their sympathy; and challenged the world 
to point out an act of his own or of the party 
he represented that could not receive the 
sanction of the clergy, the church, and the 
Almighty. Mr. Blaine closed his campaign 
last Saturday by speaking in the chief cities of 
Connecticut. Cleveland’s time was taken up 
in reviewing the largest political processions 
ever seen in New York city and Brooklyn. 
Butler’s canvass was apparently lost sight of 
as election day approached, 
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Agnostic Metaphysics. 


A REPLY TO HERBERT SPENCER'S CRITICISM OF POSITIVISM. 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 
I 


Ten years ago I warned Mr. Herbert Spencer that 
his Religion of the Unknowable was certain to lead 
him into strange company. “To invoke the Unknow- 
able,” I said, “isto re-open the whole range of Meta- 
physics; and the entire apparatus of Theology will 
follow through the breach.” I quoted Mr. Q. Lewes’s 
admirable remark (“Problems of Life and Mind,” vol. 
i, Preface.), “ that the foundations of a Creed can rest 
only on the Known and the Knowable.” We see the 
result. Mr. Spencer has developed his Unknowable 
into an “Infinit and Eternal Energy, by which all 
things are created and sustained.” He has discov- 
ered it to be the Ultimate Cause, the All-Being, the 
Creativ Power, and all the other “ alternativ impos- 
sibilities of thought ” which he once cast in the teeth 
of the older theologies. Naturally there is joy over 
one philosopher that repenteth. The Christian 
World claims this as equivalent to the assertion that 
God is the mind and spirit of the universe; and the 
Christian World says these words might hav been 
used by Butler or Paley (The Christian World, June 
5 and July 3, 1884). This-is, indeed, very true; but 
it is strange to find the philosophy of one who makes 
it a point of conscience not to enter a church de- 
scribed as “the fitting and natural introduction to 
inspiration.” 

The admirers of Mr. Spencer’s genius—and I count 
myself amongst the earliest—wil! not regret that he 
has been induced to lay aside his vast task of philo- 
sophic synthesis, in order more fully to explain his 
views about Keligion. This is, indeed, for the 
thoughtful, as well as the practical world, the great 
question of our age; and the discussion that was 
started by his paper (H. Spencer, in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, January and July, 1884) and by mine (F. Har- 
rison, in Nineteenth Century, March, 1884) has opened 
many topics of general interest. Mr. Spencer has 
. been led to giv to some of his views a certainly new 
development, and he has treated of matters which he 
had not previously touched. Various critics hav 
joined the debate. Sir James Stephen (Sir J. Ste- 
phen, in Nineteenth Century, June, 1884) has brought 
into play his Nasmyth hammer of Common Sense, 
and has asked the bold and truly characteristic ques- 
tion: “Can we not do just as well without any relig- 
ion at all?” The weekly reviews, I am told, hav been 
poking at us their somewhat hebdomadal fun. And 
theri:-Mr. Wilfrid Ward (W. Ward, in National Review, 
June, 1884), “the rising hope of the stern and un- 
bending” Papists, steps in to remind us of the 
ancient maxim, extra Ecclesiam nulla salus. 

I cannot altogether agree with a friend who tells 
me that controversy is pure evil. It is not so when 
it leads to a closer sifting of important doctrins; when 
it is inspired with friendly feeling, and has no other 
object than to arrive at the truth. There were no 
mere “compliments” in my expressions of. respect 
for Mr. Spencer and his work. 1 habitually speak of 
. him as the only living Englishman who can fairly lay 
claim to the name of philosopher; nay, he is, I believe, 
the only man in Europe, now living, who has con- 
structed a real system of philosophy. Very much in 
that philosophy I willingly adopt; as a philosophical 
theory I accept bis idea of the Unknowable. « My re- 
jection of it as the basis of Religion is no new thing. 
The substance of my essay on the “Ghost of Relig- 
ion” I hav long ago taught at Newton Hall. The 
difference between Mr. Spencer and myself as to what 
religion means is vital and profound. So deep is it 
that it justifies me in returning to these questions, 
and still further disturbing his philosophic labor. 
But our long friendship I trust will survive the inev- 
itable dispute. 

It will clear up much at issue between us if it be 
remembered that to me this question is one primarily 
of religion; to Mr. Spencer, one primarily of philoso- 
phy. He is dealing with transcendental conceptions, 
intelligible only to certain trained metaphysicians; I 
hav been dealing with religion as it affects the lives 
of men and women in the world. Hence, if I admit 
with him that philosophy points to an unknowable 
and inconceivable Reaiity behind phenomena, I insist 
that, to ordinary men and women, an unknowable 
and inconceivable Reality is practically an Unreality. 
The Everlasting Yes which the Evolutionist meta- 
physician is conscious of, but cannot conceive, is in 
effect on the public a mere Everlasting No; and a re- 
ligion which begins and ends with the mystery of 
the Unknowable is not religion at all, but a mere 
logician’s formula. This is how it comes about that 
Mr. Spencer complains that I hav misunderstood 
him or hav not read his books, that I fail to repre- 
sent him, or even misrepresent him. I cannot admit 
that I hav either misunderstood him or misrepre- 
sented him on any single point. I hav studied his 
books part by part, and chapter by chapter, and hav 
examined tle authorities on which he relies. 

“He seems to think that ali hesitation to accept his 


views will disappear if men will only turn to his 
“ First Principles,” his “ Principles.of Sociology,” and 


-his “ Descriptiv Sociology,” where he has “proved” 


this and “disproved” that, and arrayed the argu- 
ments and the evidence for every doctrin in turn. 
Now, for my part, I hav studied all this to my great 
pleasure and profit, since the first number of “ A Syn- 
thetic Philosophy” appeared. Mr. Spencer objects 
to discipleship, or I would say that I am, in very 
many things, one of his disciples myself. But, in this 
matter of religion, I hold still, as I hav held from the 
first, that Mr. Spencer is mistaken as to the history, 
the nature, and the function of religion. It is quite 
true that he and I are at opposit poles in what relates 
to the work of religion on man and on life. In all 
he has written, he treats religion as mainly a thing 
of the mind, and concerned essentially with mystery. 
I say—and here I am on my own gronnd—that re- 
ligion is mainly a thing of feeling and of conduct, 
and is concerned essentially with duty. I agree that 
religion has also- an -intellectual base; but here I 
insist that this intellectual basis must rest on some- 
thing that can be known and conceived and at least 
partly understood; and that it cannot be found at 
all in what is unknowable, inconceivable, and in no 
way whatever to be understood. 


Now, in maintaining this, I hav with me almost the 
whole of the competent minds which hav dealt with 
this question. Mr. Spencer puts it rather as if it 
were merely fanaticism on: my part which prevents 
me from accepting his theory of Religion; as if Sir 
James Stephen’s difficulties would disappear if he 
could be induced to read the “ Principles of Sociol- 
ogy,” and the rest. Mr. Spencer must remember 
that in his Religion of the Unknowable he stands 
almost alone. He is, in fact, insisting to mankind, 
in a matter where all men hav some opinion, on one 
of the most gigantic paradoxes in the history of 
thought. I know myself of no single thinker in 
Europe who has come forward to support this relig- 
ion of an Unknowable Cause, which cannot be pre- 
sented in terms of consciousness, to which the words 
emotion, will, intelligence, cannot. be applied with 
any meaning, and yet which stands in the place of a 
supposed anthropomorphic Creator. Mr. George H. 
Lewes, who of all modern philosophers was the 
closest to Mr. Spencer, and of recent English philoso- 
phers the most nearly his equal, wrote ten years ago: 
“Deeply as we may feel the mystery of the universe 
and the limitations of our faculties, the foundations of 
a creed can only rest on the Known and the Knowable.” 
With that I believe every school of thought but a 
few dreamy mystics hav agreed. Every religious 
teacher, movement, or body, has equally started from 
that. For myself, I feel that I stand alongside of 
the religious spirits of every time and of every church 
in claiming for religion some intelligible object of 
reverence, and the field of feeling and of conduct, as 
well as that of awe. Every notice of my criticism of 
Mr. Spencer which has fallen under my eye adopted 
my view of the hollowness of the Unknowable as a 
basis of Religion. So say Agnostics, Materialists, 
Skeptics, Christians, Catholics, Theists, and Positiv- 
ists. All with one consent disclaim making a Relig- 
ion of the Unknowable. Mr. Herbert Spencer may 
construct an Athanasian Creed of the “ [nscrutable 
Existence ”—which is neither God nor being—but he 
stands as yet Athanasius contra mumdum. It is not 
therefore, through the hardness of my heart and the 
stiffness of my neck that I cannot follow him here. 

Let us now sum up the various positions which 
Mr. Spencer would impose on us as to Religion. 
After his two articles and the recent discussion we 
can hardly mistake him, and they justify my saying 
that they form a gigantic paradox. 
maintains that: 

1. The proper object of Religion is a. Something 
which can never be known, or conceived, or under- 
stood; to which we cannot apply the terms emotion, 
will, intelligence; of which we cannot affirm or deny 
that it is either person, or being, or mind, or matter, 
or indeed anything else. 

2. All that we can say of it is, that it is an Inscru- 
table Existence or an Unknowable Cause; we can 
neither know nor conceive what it is, nor how it 
came about, nor how it operates. It is, notwith- 
standing, the Ultimate Cause, the All-Being, the 
Creativ Power. 

3. The essential business of Religion, so under- 
stood, is to keep alive the consciousness of a mystery 
that cannot be fathomed. 

4. We are not concerned with the question, “ What 
effect this religion will hav as a moral agent?” or, 
“ Whether it will make good men and women?” Re- 
ligion has to do with mystery, not with morals. 

These are the paradoxes to which my fanaticism 
refuses to assent. 

Now these were the views about Religion which I 
found in Mr. Spencer’s first article, and they cer- 
tainly are repeated in his second. He says: “The 
Power which transcends phenomena cannot be 
brought within the forms of our finite thought.” 
“The Ultimate Power is not representable in terms 
of human consciousness.” “The attributes of per- 
sonality cannot be conceived by us as attributes of 


Mr. Spencer 


‘the Unknown Cause of things.” “The nature of the 


Reality transcending appearances cannot be known, 
yet its existence is necessarily implied.” “No con- 
ception of this Reality can be framed by us.” “This 
Inscrutable Existence which Science, in the last re- 
sort, is compelled to recognize as unreached by its 
deepest analyses of matter, motion, thought, and 
feeling.” “In ascribing to the Unknowable Cause 
of things such human attributes as emotion, will, in- 
telligence, we are using words which, when thus ap- 
plied, hav no corresponding ideas.” There can be 
no kind of doubt about all this. I said Mr. Spencer 
proposes, as the object of religion, an abstraction 
which we cannot conceive, or present in thought, or 
regard as having personality, or as capable of feeling, 
purpose, or thought—-in familiar words, I said it was 
“a sort of a something, about which we can know 
nothing.” , 

Mr. Spencer complains that I called this Some- 
thing a negation, an All-Nothingness, an (a), and an 
Everlasting No. He now says that this Something 
is the All-Being. The Unknowable is the Ultimate 
Reality—the sole existence; the entire Cosmos, as 
we are conscious of it, being a mere show. In fa- 
miliar words: “Everything is nought, and the Un- 
knowable is the only real Thing.” I quite agree that 
this is Mr. Spencer’s position as a metaphysician. It. 
is not at all new to me, for it is worked out in his 
“First Principles” most distinctly. Ten years ago, 
when I reviewed Mr. Lewes’s “ Problems of Life and 
Mind,” I criticised Mr. Spencer’s Transfigured Real- 
ism as being too absolute (fortnightly Renew, 
1874, p. 89). I then stated my own philosophical 
position to be that, “our scientific conceptions within 
hav a good working correspondence with an (as- 
sumed) reality without—we having no means of 
knowing whether the absolute correspondence be- 
tween them be great or small, or whether there be 
any absolute correspondence at all.” To that I ad- 
here; and, whilst I accept the doctrin of an Unknown 
substratum, I cannot assent to the doctrin that the 
Unknowable is the Absolute Reality. But I am quite 
aware that he holds it, nor hav E ever said that he 
did not. On the contrary, I granted that it might 
be the first axiom of science or the universal postu- 
late of philosophy. But it is not a religion. (My 
words were that, “although the Unknowable is log- 
ically said to be Something, yet the something of 
which we neither know nor conceive anything is 
practically nothing.’ This is speaking from the point 
of view of religion.”) 

I said then, and I say still, speaking with regard 
to religion, and from the religious point of view, that 
the Metaphysician’s Unknowable is tantamount to a 
Nothing. The philosopher may choose to say that 
there isan Ultimate Reality which we cannot con- 
ceive, or know, or liken to anything we do know. 
But these subtleties of speculation are utterly unin- 
telligible to the ordinary public. And to tell them 
that they are to worship this Unknowable is equiv- 
alent to telling them to worship nothing. I quite 
agree that Mr. Spencer, or any metaphysician, is en- 
titled to assert that the Unknowable is the sole Re- 
ality. But religion is not a matter for Metaphysi- 
cians, but for men, Women, and children. And to 
them the Unknowable is Nothing.. Sir James Ste- 
phen calls the distinctions of Mr. Spencer “an un- 
meaning play of words.” I do not say that they are 
unmeaning to the philosophers working on metaphys- 
ics. But to the public, seeking for a religion, the 
Reality or the Unreality of the Unknowable is cer- 
tainly an unmeaning play of words. 

Even supposing that Evolution ever could bring 
the people to comprehend the subtlety of the All-Be- 
ing, of which all things we know are only shows, the 
Unknowable is still incapable of supplying the very 
elements, of Religion. Mr. Spencer thinks other- 
wise. He says that although wé cannot know or 
conceive it, or apply to it any of the terms of life, or 
of consciousness, “ it leaves unchanged certain of the 
sentiments comprehended under the name religion.” 
“ Whatever components of the religious sentiment 
disappear, there must ever survive those which are 
appropriate to the consciousness of a Mystery!” Cer- 
tain of the religious sentiments are left unchanged ! 
The consciousness of a Mystery is to survive! Is 
that all? “We are not concerned,” says he, “to 
know what effect this religious sentiment will hav as 
a moral agent!” A religion without anything to be 
known, with nothing to teach, with no moral power, 
with some rags of religious sentiment surviving, 
mainly the consciousness of Mystery; this is, indeed, 
the mockery of Religion. 

Forced, as it seems, to clothe the nakedness of the 
Unknowable with some shreds of sentiment, Mr. 
Spencer has given it a positiv character, which for 
every step that it advances toward Religion recedes 
from sound Philosophy. The Unknowable was at 
first spoken of as an “unthinkable abstraction,” and 
so undoubtedly it is. But’it finally emerges as the 
Ultimate Reality, the Ultimate Cause, the All-Being, 
the Absolute Power, the Unknown Cause, the Inscru- 
table Existence, the Infinit and Eternal Energy, from 
which all things proceed, the Creativ Power, “the 
Infinit and Eternal Energy, by which all things are 
created and sustained.” It is “to stand in substan- 
tially the same relation toward our general concep- 
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tion of things as does the Creativ Power asserted by} sume that it is the Ultimate Reality: There may be 


Theology.” “It stands toward the Universe, and to- 

- ward ourselvs, in the same relation as.an anthropo- 
morphie Creator was supposed to stand, bears a like 
relation with it, not only to human thought but to 
human feeling.” In other words, the Unknowable is 
the Creator; subject to this, that we cannot assert or 
deny that he, she, or it, is Person, or Being, or can 
feel, think, or act, or do anything else that we can 
either know or imagin, or is such that we can ascribe 
to Him, Her, or It anything whatever within the 
realm of consciousness. 

Now the Unknowable, so qualified and explained, 
offends against all the canons of criticism, so admir- 
ably set forth in “First Principles,” and especially 
those of Dean Mansel, therein quoted and adopted. 
The Unknowable is not unknowable if we know that 
“it creates and sustains all things.” One need not 
repeat all the metaphysical objections arrayed by Mr. 
Spencer himself against connecting the ideas of the 
Absolute, the Infinit, First Cause, and Creator with 
that of any one Power. How can Absolute Power 
create? How can the Absolute be a Cause? The 
Absolute excludes the relativ; and Creation and 
Cause both imply relation. How can the Infinit be 
a Cause, or create? For if there be effect distinct 
from cause, or if there be something uncreated, the 
Infinit would be thereby limited. What is the 
meaning of All-Being? Does it include, or not, its 
.own manifestation? If the Cosmos is a mere show 
of an Unknown Cause, then the Unknown Cause is 
not Infinit, for it does not include the Cosmos; and 
not Absolute, for the Universe is its manifestation, 
and all things proceed from it. That is to say, the 
Absolute is in relation to the Universe, as Cause and 
‘Effect. Again, if the “very notions, beginning and 
end, cause and purpose, relativ notions belonging to 
human thought, are probably irrelevant to the Ulti- 
mate Reality transcending human thought ” (Spencer, 
Nineteenth Century, p. 12), how can we speak of the 
Ultimate Cause, or indeed of Infinit and Eternal ? 
The philosophical difficulties of imagining a First 
Cause, so admirably put by Mr. Spencer years ago, 
are not greater than those of imagining an Ultimate 
Cause. The objections he states to the idea of Crea- 
tion are not removed by talking of a Creativ Power 
rather than a Creator God. If Mr. Spencer’s new 
Creativ Power “stands toward our general con- 
ception of things. in substantially the same rela- 
tion as the Creativ Power of Theology,” it is open to 
all the metaphysical dilemmas so admirably stated in 
“ First Principles.” Mr. Spencer cannot hav it both 
ways. If his Unknowable be the Creativ Power, and 
Ultimate Cause, it simply renews all the mystifica- 
tion of the old theologies.. If his Unknowable be un- 
knowable, then it is idle to talk of Infinit and 
Eternal Energy, sole Reality, All-Being, and Creativ 
Power. This is the slip-slop of theologians which 
Mr. Spencer, as much ag any man living, has finally 
torn to shreds. 

In what way does the notion of Ultimate Cause 
avoid the difficulties in the way of First Cause, and 
how is Creativ Power an idea more logical than Cre- 
ator? And if, as Mr. Spencer says (“First Princi- 
ples,” p. 35), “the three different suppositions re- 
specting the origin of things turn out to be literally 
unthinkable, what does he mean by asserting that a 
Creativ Power is the one great Reality? Mr. Spen- 
cer seems to suggest that, though all idea of First 
Cause, of Creator, of Absolute Existence, is unthink- 
able, the difficulty in the way of predicating them of 
anything is got over by asserting that the unthink- 
able and the unknowable is the ultimate reality. He 
said (“ First Principles,” p. 110), “ Every supposition 
respecting the genesis of the Universe commits us to 
alternativy impossibilities of thought;” and again, 
“We are not permitted to know—nay, we are not 
even permitted to conceive—that Reality which is 
behind the veil of Appearance.” Quite so! On that 
ground we hav long rested firmly, accepting Mr. 
Spencer’s' teaching. It is to violate that rule if we 
now go on to call it Creativ Power, Ultimate Cause, 
and the rest. It comes, then, to this: Mr. Spencer 
says to the theologians, “I cannot allow you to speak 
of a First Cause, or a Creator, or an All-Being, or an 
Absolute Existence, because you mean something 
intelligible and conceivable by these terms, and I tell 
you that they stand for ideas that are unthinkable 
and inconceivable. But,” he adds, “I hav a perfect 
right to talk of an Ultimate Cause and a Creativ 
Power, and an Absolute Existence, and an All-Being, 
because I mean nothing by these terms—at least, 
nothing that can be either thought of or conceived 
of, and I know that I am not talking of anything in- 
telligible or conceivable. That is the faith of an Ag- 
nostic, which except a man believe faithfully he can- 
not be saved.” 

Beyond the region of the knowable and the con- 
ceivable we hav no right to assume an infinit energy 
more than an indnit series of energies, or an infinit 
series of infinit things or nothings. We hav no 
right to assume one Ultimate Cause, or any cause, 
more than an infinit series of Causes, or something 
which is not Cause at all. We hav no right to as- 
sume that anything beyond the knowable is eternal, 
or infinit, or anything else; we hav no right to as- 


an endless circle of realities, or there may be no Re- 
ality at all. Once leave the region of the knowable 
and the conceivable, and every positiv assertion is 
unwarranted, The formsof our consciousness prove 
to us, says Mr. Spencer, that what lies behind the 
region of consciousness is not merely unknown but 
unknowable, that it is one, and that it is Real. The 
laws of mind, I reply, do not hold good in the region 
of the unthinkable; the forms of, our consciousness 
cannot-limit the Unknowable. All positiv assertions 
about that “which cannot be brought within the 
forms of our finite thought” are therefore unphilo- 
sophical. We hav always held this of the theological 
Creation, and we must hold it equally of the evolu- 
tionist Creation. Here is the difference between 
Positiv Philosophy and Agnostic Metaphysics. 

But if this Realism of the Unknowable offends 
against sound philosophy, the Worship of the Un- 
knowable is abhorrent to every instinct of genuin 
Religion. There is something startling in Mr. Spen- 
cer’s assertion that he “is not concerned to show 
what effect this religious sentiment will hav as a 
moral agent.” As in “First Principles,” so now, he 
represents the business of religion to be to keep alive 
the consciousness of a Mystery. The recognition of 
this supreme verity has been from the first, he says, 
the vital element of Religion. From the beginning 
it has dimly discerned this ultimate verity; and that 
supreme and ultimate verity is, that there is an in- 
scrutable Mystery. If this be not retrogressiv Re- 
ligion, what is? Religion is not indeed to be dis- 
carded; but, in its final and perfect form, all that it 
ever has had of reverence, gratitude, love, and sym- 
pathy is to be shriveled up into the recognition of a 
Mystery. Morality, duty, goodness are no longer to 
be within its sphere. It will neither touch the heart 
of men nor mold the conduct; it will perpetually 
remind the intelligence that thereis a great Kinigma, 
which, it tells us, can never be solved. Not only is 
religion reduced to a purely mental sphere, but its 
task in that sphere is one practically imbecil. 

Mr. Spencer complains that I called his Unknow- 
able “ an ever-present conundrum to be everlastingly 
given up.” But he uses words almost exactly the 
same; he himself speaks of “the great Enigma which 
he [man] knows cannot be solved.” The business 
of the religious sentiment is with “a consciousness 
of a Mystery that cannot be fathomed.” It would be 
difficult to tind for Religion a lower and more ‘idle 
part to play in human life than that of continually 
presenting to man a conundrum, which he is told he 
must continually giv up. One would take all this to 
be a bit from “ Alice in Wonderland,” rather than 
the first chapter of “Synthetic Philosophy.” 

I turn to some of the points on which Mr. Spencer 
thinks that I misunderstand or misrepresent his 
meaning. I cannot admit any one of these cases. 
In calling the Unknowable a pure negation, I spoke 
from the standpoint of Religion, not of Metaphysics. 
It may be a logical postulate, but that of which we 
can know nothing, and of which we can form no con- 
ception, I shall continue to call a pure negation, as 
an object of worship, even if I am told (as I now am), 
that it is that “by which all things are created and 
sustained.” Such is the view of Sir James Stephen, 
and of every other critic who has joined in this dis- 
cussion. 

With respect to Dean Mansel I made no mistake; 
the mistake is Mr. Spencer’s, not mine. I said that 
of all modern theologians the dean came the nearest 
to him. As we all know, in “ First Principles,” Mr. 
Spencer quotes and adopts four pages from Mansel’s 
“ Bampton Lectures.” But I said, “There is a gulf 
which separates even his all-negativ deity from Mr. 
Spencer’s impersonal, unconscious, unthinking, and 
unthinkable Energy.” Mr. Spencer says that L mis- 
represent him and transpose his doctrin and Man- 
sel’s, because he regards the Absolute as positiv and 
the dean regarded it as negativ. If Mr. Spencer will 
look at my words again, he will see that I was speak- 
ing of Mansel’s Theology, not of his Ontology. I 
said “ deity,” not the Absolute. Mansel, as a meta- 
physician, no doubt spoke of the Absolute as nega- 
tiv, whilst Mr. Spencer speaks of it as positiv. But 
Mansel’s idea of deity is personal, whilst Mr. Spen- 
cer’s Energy is not personal. That is strictly accu- 
rate. Dean Mansel’s words are, “It is our duty to 
think of God as personal;” Mr. Spencer’s words are, 
“ Duty requires us neither to affirm nor deny per- 
sonality ” of the Unknown Cause. That is to say, the 
dean called his First Cause God; Mr. Spencer pre- 
fers to call it Energy. Both describe this First 
Cause negativly; but whilst the dean calls it a Per- 
son, Mr. Spencer will not say that it is person, con- 
scious, or thinking. Mr. Spencer’s impression, then, 
that 1 misrepresented him in this matter is simply 
his own rather hasty reading of my words. 

It is quite legitimate in a question of religion and 
an object of worship to speak of this Unknowable 
Energy, described as Mr. Spencer describes it, as 
“impersonal, unconscious, unthinking, and unthink- 
able.” The distinction that, since we neither affirm 
nor deny of it personality, consciousness, or thought, 
it is not therefore impersonal, is a metaphysical sub- 


human consciousness is neither personal, conscious, 
nor thinking, but properly unthinkable. To the or- 
dinary mind it is a logical formula, it is apart from 
man, it is impersonal and unconscious. And to tell 
ug that this conundrum is “the power which mani- 
fests itself in consciousness,” that man and the world 
are but its products and manifestations, that it may 
hav (for aught we know) something higher than per- 


sonality and something grander than intelligence, is 
to talk theologico-metaphysical jargon, but is not to 
giv the average man and woman any positiv idea at 
all, and certainly not a religious idea. In religion, 
at any rate, that which can only be described by ne- 
gations is negativ; that which cannot be presented 
in terms of consciousness is unconscious. 

I shall say but little about Mr. Spencer’s Ghost 
theory as the historical source of all religion; be- 
cause it is, after ail, a subordinate matter, and would 
lead to a wide digression. I am sorry that he will 
not accept my (not very serious) invitation to him to 
modify the paradoxes thereon to be read in his 
“ Principles of Sociology.” I hav always held it to 
be one of the most unlucky of all his sociologice doc- 
trins, and that on psychological as well as on histor- 
ical grounds. Mr. Spencer asserts that all forms of 
religious sentiment spring from the primitiv idea of 
a disembodied double of a dead man. I assert that 
this is a rather complicated and developed form of 
thought; and that the simplest and earliest form of 
religious sentiment is the idea of the rudest savage, 
that visible objects around him—animal, vegetabie, 
and inorganic—hav quasi-human feelings and pow- 
ers, which he regards with gratitude and awe. Mr. 
Spencer says that man only began to worship a river 
or a voleano when he began to imagin them as the 
abode of dead men’s spirits. I say that he began to 
fear or adore them so soon as he thought the river or 
the volcano had the feelin, s and powers of living be- 
ings, and that was from the dawn of the human in- 
telligence. The latter view is, I maintain, far the 
simpler and more obvious explanation, and it is a 
fault in logic to construct a complicated explanation 
when a simple one answers the facts. Animals think 
inert things of a peculiar form to be animal; s0 do 
infants. ‘he dog barks at a shadow; the horse 
dreads a steam-engin; the baby loves her doll, feeds 
her, nurses her, and buries her. The savage thinks 
the river, or the mountain beside which he livs, the 
most beneficent, awful, powerful of beings. ‘There 
is the germ of religion. To assure us that the sav- 
age has no feeling of awe and affection for the river 
and the mountain until he has evolved the elaborate 


idea of disembodied spirits of dead men dwelling in- 
visibly inside them, is as idle as it would be to as- 
sure us that the love and the terror of the dog, the 
horse, and the baby are due to their perceiving some 
disembodied spirit inside the shadow, the steam- 
engin, or the doll. 

I think it a little hard that I may not hold this com- 
mon-sense view of the matter along with almost all 
who hav studied the question, without being told that 
it comes of “persistent thinking along detined 
grooves,” and that I should accept the Ghost theory 
of Religion were it not for my fanatical discipleship. 
Does not Mr. Spencer himself persistently think along 
defined grooves; and does not every systematic 
thinker do the same? But itso happens that the 
Ghost theory leads to conclusion3 that outrage com- 
mon sense. If Dr. Tylor has finslly adopted it, I am 
sorry. But it is certain that tae believers in the 
Ghost theory as the origin of a!i forms of Religion 
are few and far between. The di fticulties in the way 
of it are enormous. Mr. Spencer laboriously tries to 
persuade us that the worship of the Sun and the 
Moon arose, not from man’s natural reverence for 
these great and beautiful powers of Nature, but solely 
as they were thought to be the abodes of the disem- 
bodied spirits of dead ancestors. Animal worship, 
tree and plant worship, fetichism, the Confucian wor- 
ship of heaven, all, he would hav us believe, take 


their origin. entirely from the idea that these objects 
contain the spirits of the dead. If this is not “ per- 
sistent thinking along defined grooves,” I know not 
what it is. 

The case of China is decisiv. There we hav a re- 
ligion of vast antiquity and extent, perfectly clear and 
well ascertained. It rests entirely on worship of 
Heaven and Earth, and objects of Nature regarded 
as organized beings, and not as the abode of human 
spirits. There is in the religion and philosophy of 
China, no notion of man spirits disembodied and 
detached from the deat person conceived as living in 
objects and distinct irom dead bodies. The dead 
are the dead; not the spiritual denizens of other 
thipgs. In the face of this, the vague language of 
missionaries and travelers as to the beliefs of savages 
must be treated wiin caution. Mr. Spencer speaks 
in too confident lan znage of his having “ proved ” and 


“ disproved” and “shown” all these things in his 
“ Descriptiv Socic.'ogy ” and in his “ Principles of So- 
ciology.” How many competent persons has he con- 
vinced? Assuredly, for my part, L read and re-read 
all that he there says about the genesis of religion 
with amazement. We read these authorities for our- 
selvs, and we cannot see that they bear out his con- 


tlety. That which cannot be presented in terms of|clusions. It was a pity to refer to the tables in the 
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“ Descriptiv Sociology,” perhaps the least successful 
of all Mr. Spencer’s works. That work is a huge file 
of cuttings from various travelers of all classes, ex- 
tracted by three gentlemen whom Mr. Spencer em- 
ployed. Of course these intelligent gentlemen had 
little difficulty in clipping from hundreds of books 
about foreign races sentences which seem to support 
Mr. Spencer’s doctrins. The whole proceeding is too 
much like that of a famous lawyer who wrote a law- 
book, and then gave it to his pupils to find the 
“cases ” which supported his law. It is a little sus- 
picious that we find so often at the head of each 
“ superstition ” of the lower races a heading in almost 
the same words to the effect: “ Dreams regarded as 
visits from the spirits of departed relations.” The in- 
telligent gentlemen employed hav done their work very 
well, but of course one can find in this medley of 
tables almost any view. And I find facts which make 
for my view as often as any other. 

Fetichism, says Mr. Spencer, is not found in the 
lowest races. Be that as it may, itis found wherever 
we can trace the germs of religion. Well, I read in 
the “ Descriptiv Sociology ” that Mr. Burton, perhaps 
the most capable of all African travelers, declares 
that “‘fetichism `s still the only faith known in East 
Africa.” In other places we read of the sun and 
moon, forests, trees, stones, snakes, and the like re- 
garded with religious reverence by the savages of 
Central Africa. “The Damaras attribute the origin 
of the sheep to a large stone.” They regard a big 
tree as the origin of Damaras. “Cattle of a certain 
color are venerated by the Damaras.” “To the Be- 
-chuanas rain appears as the giver of all good.” “The 
negro whips or throws away a worthless fetich.” 
“The Hottentots and Bushmen shoot poisoned arrows 
at the lightning and throw old shoes at it.” Exactly. 
And do these Damaras, Bechuanas, and Bushmen do 
this solely because they think that the sun and moon, 
the lightning, the rain, the trees, the cattle, and the 
snakes are the abodes of the disembodied spirits of 
their dead relativs? And do they never do this until 
they hav evolved a developed Ghost theory ? 

This is more than I can accept for all the robust- 
ness of faith which Mr. Spencer attributes to me. 
Whilst I find in ahundred books that countless races 
of Africa and the organized religion of China attrib- 
ute human qualities to natural objects, and grow up to 
regard those objects with veneration and awe, T shall 
continue to think that fetichism, or the reverent as- 
cription of feeling and power to natural objects, is a 
spontaneous tendency of the human mind. And I 
shall refuse, even on Mr. Spencer’s high authority, 
and that of his three compilers, to believe that it is 
solely a resuli of a developed Ghost theory. To ask 
us to believe this as “ proved ” on the strength of a 
pile of clippings made to order is, I think, quite as 
droll to ordinary minds as anything Mr. Spencer can 
pick up out of the Positivist Calendar. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 
R 
Mr. George Chainey and Spiritualism. 
A FEW FINAL WORDS. 


“The cry is, Still they come.” And yet another 
conversion upon the part of Mr. George Chainey, and 
this one must certainly hav taken place about as sud- 
denly as his previous departures. In his recent lect- 
ure, “Through Day to Night, and Night to Day,” 
Mr. Chainey distinctly says that he felt discussion on 
the question of Spiritualism “ inappropriate,” for the 
reason, I presume, to quote his own words, that he 
did not “ expect any one to believe in it on his testi- 
mony,” and that he “ always did refuse controversy, 
and alwys should.” Such were the statements of our 
persistent hero only a few weeks ago; but now an 
entire change has come over the spirit of his dream, 
and with his usual impulsiv nature he invites me to 
mortal combat, and vehemently protests that it is his 
wish to do the very thing that in his printed lect- 
ure he says he will not do. Further, he threatens 
me, in the event of my not accepting his pugilistic in- 
vitation, with what he terms the saying of Banquo to 
Macbeth, “Than yield thee, coward.” The fact that 
Banquo never said anything of the kind matters but 
little. The saying comes with bad grace from Mr. 
Chainey, who, until the last few weeks, persistently 
refused under any circumstances to enter into dis- 
cussion. What new light hasdawned upon his mind 
this time to induce him to make this sudden change? 
What fresh mysterious influence has captured his 
mental powers and led him to avow a hasty conver- 
sion from one extreme to the other? My friend 
Chainey, is not this another result of uncontroled 
emotion, showing that you still lack that desired 
practicability so very necessary to insure stability of 
conviction? What next to expect from our lively 
chamelion it is hard to say. If in the future he do 
not manifest some regard for the process of reason- 
ing in his rapid mental transformations, I fear it will 
be necessary for me to say of him, in the words of 
Othello, “I loved you once, but never more be officer 
of mine.” 

As this will be my final say upon this subject, I feel 
concerned to notice two questions: 1. What really 
were the causes which prompted Mr. Chainey to desire 
to leave the temple of peace, for which he is so well 


suited, to enter the arena of debate, for which he is’ 


in no way adapted? It was not to hav any oppor- 
tunity to vindicate his honor from any attack I had 
made upon it, inasmuch as I credit him with high 
moral culture, a generous disposition, and a loving 
heart. It was not that it was necessary for him 
to prove that he possessed ability. This I hav cheer- 
fully granted, and I shall always bear testimony 
to his marvelous power, although it is frequently, in 
my opinion, wrongly directed. It was not that he 
needed to establish his right to change his views; no- 
body questioned that; it was only to the unfortunate 
mode adopted in publicly announcing the change 
that exception was taken. It was not even that dem- 
onstration should be given of the usefulness and 
earnestness of Spiritualists in the endeavor to 
emancipate the human mind from the power of the 
theological teachings of the churches. No one who 
has watched their labors could doubt their desire in 
this matter. My experience in America upon this 
point is that so far as the secular welfare of mankind 
is concerned, the Spiritualists, with few exceptions, 
are noble workers. This, therefore, which is a truth to 
me, can afford no topic for debate, as it is self- 
evident, And yet every effect must hav its cause; 
the effect in this instance—my friend’s temporary 
craving for debate—we all know, but the cause is 
only perceptible to a few, and what that is Mr. 
Chainey can state when and how he pleases. “ There 
are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy, Horatio.” 


The reasons partly given by Mr. Chainey for this 
desired encounter are not quite accurate; not that I 
wish to charge my friend with intentional inaccuracy. 
He is too good for that. Still tiie inaccuracy is there 
all the same, and in justice to myself it must be 
pointed out. No pledge to debate was given by me, 
only 2 conditional promis subject to arrangements to 
be made at Mr. Chainey’s own request by Mr. S. P. 
Putnam. That gentleman, for reasons he has ably 
given, objected to the controversy; therefore that 
part of it fell through. In the next plave, from the 
first I informed Mr. Chainey that I could not accept 
his proposal, and I named others which he has not 
accepted up to the present time. On the contrary, 
he offered iresh arrangements differing from his first 
proposal and also from the oneI sent lim. To these 
I hav given no consent either actually or by implica- 
tion. Thus it was inaccurate to say the debate was 
decided upon, and that “he [Mr. Chainey] instantly 
agreed to my modifications.” He did nothing of the 
kind, as his letters in my possession will show. 


It is mentioned that since my official association 
with the League, I hav challenged the Rev. Dr. Sex- 
ton. Quite true. I am prepared to meet any min- 
ister, or any dozen of the clergy, in debate who will 
oppose the principles of the League, as Dr. Sexton 
does. Will Mr. Chainey take the doctor’s position ? 
If so, he can hav all the debate he requires. He can- 
not, however, do this, as he informs us that he agrees 
fully with our principles. Where, then, would be the 
utility of debating with one wh» so far is with us? 
My view of Spiritualism, as propounded in the 
United States, is that there is nothing in it that 
necessarily prevents its believers from doing Secular 
work. If a Spiritualist can see something beyond 
my vision, that is no reason why we should not both 
travel on ground visible to us both. I freely grant 
that because I am not convinced of the alleged truth 
of Spiritualism, that is no proof that others are not; 
and i', on the other hand, some persons feel con- 
vinced of its truth, it does yot, therefore, follow that 
I must share their convictions before seeing reasons 
for so doing. ` 

2. The second question calling for notice is, Was 
there sufficient ground to justify me in charging my 
noble Hotspur with “inaccuracy, imputation, and 
lack of reason?” Let us see, taking them seriatim. 

Inaccuracy. Mr. Chainey in his lectures has the 
following: Liberals “cultivate their intellects till 
their hearts are dead within them.” ‘Those who 
think this life the only one, become the more senual.” 
“ Liberalism chills and benumbs all the best instincts 
of the heart.” “Mr. Watts announced his reply be- 
fore he knew what I was going to say.” ‘His printed 
reply was not the same as he gave at Cassadaga; 
mine was.” These are a few specimens of the inac- 
curacies to which my friend, in his moments of un- 
controled emotion, gave utterance. In my previous 
comments I hav shown that it is not the fact that the 
hearts of Liberals are dead; that we become the 
more sensual in consequence of our inability to be- 
lieve in another life; and that Liberalism chills the 
best instincts of the heart. Mr. Chainey knows from 
his experience of Liberals that these allegations are 
not true, and to assert the contrary is to libel some 
of the noblest and purest of earth. In his camp at 
Cassadaga, Mr. Chainey read to me what he was 
going to say in his lecture, and it was then that I 
decided to reply to the result of his over-heated 
imagination. My printed reply only professed to be 
the substance of what I said at the convention, as my 
lecture was not a written one. Mr. Chainey’s was, 
and yet, after giving it in full on the Sunday, he cut 
out certain portions before having it printed. Had 
it been published as read, it would hav been amus- 
ing in the extreme. 


Imputations. To designate Liberals as “inflated ego- 
tists,” as “swine,” as battening on “the moor of sen- 
suality;” “as speaking lightly of the relation of the 
sexes,” is in my Opinion not only to indulge in impu- 
tation, but to select the most vulgar, cruel, and unjust 
kind. This reckless and uncalled-for vituperation 
has been the cause of the opposition to Mr. Chainey 
—not his taking up Spiritualism. ; 

Lack of Reason. Mr. Chainey undertook to prove 
on Sunday that Spiritualism was superior to Secular- 
ism and Materialism; he also announced that he had 
“found a new gospel.” Let the reader carefully go 
through that lecture, and discover if he can use rea- 
son to justify this alleged superiority. No defini- 
tions were given of the terms used, no attempt was 
made to explain the unique advantages of the “ new 
gospel,” and no reasons were offered in support of 
the serious charges made against Liberalism. Ora- 
tory we had in abundance, but that is not always 
allied with argument, neither is rhetoric invari- 
ably associated with logic. 


Gananoque, Ont. Cuarntes Warts. 


a 


Canadian Notes. 


We get cheering news from various parts of Can- 
ada. We shail hav a hearty gathering at our great ' 
Convention, December 13th, in Albert Hall, Toronto. 


There was a second debate on Nordau’s “ Lies of 
Modern Civilization” on Sunday morning last, in 
Secular Hall, Toronto. The debate proved so inter- 
esting that it was determined to hav a third debate 
on the same subject next Sunday morning. 


Three books hav attracted unusual attention in 
Toronto during the last few years. They are Max 
Nordau’s “Lies of Modern Civilization;” that ex- 
traordinary work, “Science and Life;” and Henry 
George’s “ Progress and Poverty.” A careful study 
of those books brings a rich reward in materials for 
thinking. 

At Ottawa, they hav a Secular Society composed of 
some of the elite, and they hav writers among them 
who rank high in the literature of Canada. The 
society has been in existence for a number of years. 

The Bible is one of the gods worshiped by Chris- 
tians, making a fifth god in the orthodox Pantheon, 
which consists of three gods and one goddess; and 
one book-¢ od—five inall. The worship of the book- 
god seems to be somewhat declining, judging by 
the number of pulpit-screamers and gospel-shouters 
who are inclined to go back on their b7ss, the book, 
and only retain the life and teachings of Christ. A 
luminary of the English established church is one of 
the latest of these back-sliders and deserters from the 
book-god. But there area great many of these black 
sheep among the clergy of to-day. 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 1st. R. B. Burax. 


To rue Epnrror or Tue Truru Srexer, Sir: For the 
purpose of contributing an item to “Canadian 
Notes,” which now till a space in your valuable 
paper, I am induced to pen the following: Mr, 
Charles Watts delivered a lecture in this town on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 21st, subject, “ Christianity; 
Its Claims Examined.” The audience was large and 
appreciativ, and the lecturer, by his eloquent and 
forcible delivery, and by the effectual and inoffensiv 
way in which he disposed of those Christian claims, 
after having stated them clearly and fairly, and in 
well arranged succession, elicited hearty and repeated 
applause. It is now over four years since Mr. B. F. 
Underwood lectured here, and during’ that time 
Freethought has had no public exponent in this 
town. Yet public sentiment has progressed in the 
direction of toleration. In arranging for Mr. Un- 
derwood’s coming, four years ago, we found it hard 
to convince our Christian fellow-citizens that it was 
not pushing toleration too far to allow us unbelievers 
the privilege of running a public lecture. This time 
there has been no opposition: manifested. We hav 
been allowed to pursue the even tenor of our way in 
quiet. They hav, in fact, been a little too lenient 
with us, and rather disappointed us, a8 well as Mr. 
Watts, in that they made no response to his court- 
eous and persistent invitation to come forward after 
the lecture was over. 

An effort is being made to take advantage of the 
newly-awakened interest in the cause which is the 
logical outcome of Mr. Watts’s visit, by resuscitating 
the Freethought Association which existed here 
some years ago. In the work of organization we 
hav many difficulties to contend with, the most im- 
portant of which is the reluctance of business men 
to join an unpopular cause. That, however, may be 
in some measure be overcome by inducing Mr. Watts 
to repeat his visit, and by the influence which the 
success of the work of organization is meeting with 
all over the country is sure to hav on every commu- 
nity. Tse Trora Sxexer has some subscribers here, 
and we will try +o increase the number now, believ- 
ing that it deservedly occupies the position of organ- 
in-chief to the Secular movement on this continent. 

Owen Sound, Ont. Gro. S. CALDBECK. 
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Recent Discoveries of Ancient Christian Man- 
uscripts. 


From the Boston Herald of Sept. 7th we extract the 
- following: 

It is the remark of President Hitchcock, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, that one of the early points of afresh devel- 
opment in biblical criticism will be found in the New Testa- 
ment, andit looks as if men were gathering materials for anew 
departure in these studies now. The Independent prints an 
editorial in which it mentions the following important discov- 
eries, all made within the last forty years: 


Then follows a list of eight early Christian docu- 
ments, most of which are very familiar to students. 

First comes the complete codex of the New Testa- 
ment, discovered by Tischendorf in 1844 and 1859 in 
a convent on Mount Sinai. The manuscript is as- 
signed to the fourth century. 

Four of the other documents are published in the 
Antenicene Christian Library, to wit: 

“ Refutation of all Heresies,” by Hippolytus, who 
is supposed to hav died about a.D. 235-9. 

“ Epistle of Barnabas.” 

“ Shepherd of Hermas.” 

“ Epistle of Clement of Rome.” 

All these are fully considered in the “ Revelations 
- of Antichrist,” 1879, where President Hitchcock and 
the editor of the Boston Herald will find further and 
most startling “materials for a new departure.” 


Before Tischendorf discovered complete, or almost 
complete, copies of the foregoing documents, there 
were extant a considerable part of the “ Refutation 
of all Heresies,” otherwise called the “ Philosophu- 
mena;” a small portion of the“ Epistle of Barnabas;” 
and all of the “Shepherd of Hermas” (in Latin); but 
no part of the “ Epistle of Clement of Rome.” 

The three remaining documents are: 

Fragments of the earliest Syriac version of the 
New Testament, discovered by the late Dr. Cureton, 
and portions of the Coptic (Egyptian) version. 

The “ Diatessaron ” of Tatian, a Syrian father, who 
died about ap. 170 or later. 

The “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” 

Dr. Cureton’s Syriac fragments of the New Testa- 
ment exhibit a few important variations from the 
received Greek text. 

The “Diatessaron ” of Tatian is said to hav been 
discovered within the last ten years. We hav not 
seen it. Tatian was a disciple of Justin Martyr, the 
earliest authenticated Christian father. Justin was 
an opponent of the Gnostics, of whom Marcion, his 
contemporary at Rome, was the chief. Tatian em- 
braced. the Christianity of Justin at Rome, but after 


the death of his master, about a.p. 166, he renounced | 


the doctrin of the incarnation and humanity of Christ, 
and established himself at Antioch as a Gnostic. 
One work of Tatian survives; about forty printed 
pages, written about a.D. 170, and a few sentences of 
his other works. He had a gospel, says Theodoret 
(a.D. 480), which omitted the genealogies and all 
other passages showing that Christ was born of David 
according to the flesh (Sup. Rel.). The “Diates- 
saron ” is said to be a harmony of the four gospels, 
beginning with the first verse of John’s gospel, and 
is claimed to be a conclusiv proof of the acceptance 
of that gospel as early as ap. 170. 

Without a sight of the newly discovered document, 
we are prepared to admit that John’s gospel did exist 
as early as a.D. 170, if not many years earlier. 

The “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” we hev 
already reviewed in Tur Trours Seeker of April 26th. 
The discovery of the manuscript was made in 1875, 
by Bishop Bryennios. The date of the manuscript is 
a.D. 1056, and itis claimed that the original book was 
composed between a.p. 120 and 150. A translation 
is published in the Andover Review for April, 1884. 
If the book is genuin, its composition must be as- 
signed toa much earlier date than a.n. 120. Why? 
Because Clement of Alexandria, who wrote about a.D. 
200 or earlier, quotes a passage from it as scripture 
(Mise. i, 20; Teach. iii). Half a century is too short 
a time for a post-apostolic writing to acquire the rep- 
utation of holy writ; but 200 years would be quite 
sufficient. Therefore we would assign the composi- 
tion of the “Teaching of the Twelve apostles” to 
about the year 1. 

The story of the crucifixion, a.D. 29-33, is a stu- 
pendous fraud. The real Jesus was stoned and 
hanged about 75 s.c. Before the first year of the 
Christian era, all the apostles of that Jesus were dead. 
Then was the time for their successors to put forth 
an authoritativ work entitled, “Teaching of the 
Apostles.” i ; 

Bishop Bryennios also discovered bound up with 
the “ Teaching of the Apostles,” the two epistles of 
Clement of Rome, and the epistle of Barnabas. The 
lateness of the copy of these epistles renders them of 
comparativly little value, and translations of them 
may not appear very soon. Indeed, unless the vari- 
ations from the early codices are important, there is 
no need of new versions of those epistles. 

The “ Man of Sin” welcomes all new discoveries of 
ancient documents, because he is sure that they will 
tend to confirm his own grand discovery and demon- 
stration that Jesus died a hundred years before Pon- 
tius Pilate became procurator of Judea. 

Anricurist, A.M. 


The League. 


How to Organize a Local League. 


The National Liberal League is formed by the 
union of Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues. To or- 
ganize a Local Auxiliary League, any person (man or 
woman) may place the following Call at the head of 
a sheet of paper and solicit signatures: 

CALL. 


Ws, the undersigned citizens of [here introduce name of 
town or city], agree to organize an Auxiliary Liberal League, 
to work in connection with the National Liberal League, and 
to pay the sums set opposit our names for that purpose. 


Residences. | 


As soon as ten persons have subscribed to this Call, 
and five dollars have been paid in, make out an appli- 
cation for a Charter, inclosing the application, to- 
gether with a money order or postal note for five 
dollars (or the amount may be inclosed in a registered 
letter) to the sucretary of the National Liberal League. 
The fee for a Charter is ten dollars, and the Board of 
Directors have voted to allow the organizer of the 
Auxiliary Liberal League to retain five dollars as 
compensation for his or her services in effecting the 
organization. l 

Any Liberal society can by a vote qualify itself an 
Auxiliary Liberal League, and take out a charter. 

On receipt of the five dollars and application signed 
by the President and Secretary (or the temporary 
Secretary) of the new League (and as many others 
as may choose), the Secretary will forward to the ap- 
plicant a Charter signed by the proper officers of the 
National Liberal League. Samugx P. Purnam, 

Secretary of the National Liberal League. 

55 East 9th street, New York. 

SUPPORT OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


In order to provide an adequate revenue to the 
treasury of the National League, to enable it to carry 
out the requirements of sections, 4, 5, and 6 of Arti- 
cle III. of its Constitution, and to do other legiti- 
mate work of the League, every auxiliary is requested 
to contribute a certain sum monthly, not less than 
five cents per month from each one of its members, 
for the use of the National League. The amount 
thus collected should be remitted quarterly on the 
first days of January, April, July, and October, by the 
secretary of the auxiliary to the secretary of the 
National League. 

oo 


The Campaign Fand. 


Names. | Amounis. 


Already acknowledged, -. - - $1,594.00 
i Joseph Lee, - - - - - - 100.00 
J. C. Roe, - - - - - - 10.00 
E. M. Davis, - - - - - - 10.00 
Hart Bros., ` - - - - - - 10.00 
J. G. Deshler, - - - - - - 5.00 
R. A. Barcroft, - - - - - 5.00 
Wm. Case, - - - - - - 3.00 
T. C. Fitzgerald, - - - - - 3.00 
Ruth Bennett, - - - - - - 1.00 
M. P. Thurston, - - - - - 1.00 
A. H. Thurston, - - - - - - 1.00 
P. A. Thurston - - 7 - - 1.00 
Wm. Wells, - - - - - - 1.00 
Herman Ketzel, - - - - - 1.00 
P. F. Spencer, - - - - - - 1.00 
R. H. Carson, - - - Lo - 1.00 
Joshua Benest, - - - - - - 1.00 
P. H. Maurer, - - - - - - 1.00 
Edward Hooper, - : = - - 2.00 
Total, - - - $1.752.00 


Of the sums above and heretofore pledged, the following 
hav already been paid into the treasury. Let donors carefully 
note this list, and if any amounts paid in are not credited, 
please notify the secretary at once: 


Elizur Wright, quarterly payment, $30.00; N. Eggleston, 
10.00; Adrian Lib. League, quarterly Payment, 5.00; Moline 
Progressiv League, 25.00; A Friend, 200; Wm. Mansfeld, 
1.00; Mrs. H. L. Buchner, 1.00; Ralf Helm, 10.00; A. Owen, 
20.00; Altoona League, quarterly payment, 25.00; Friendship 
Liberal League, 5.00; William Barnsdale, 1.00; Cash, 1.00; No 
Name, 10 00; Franklin League, 5.00; H. Cohn, 2.00; Thomas 
G. Watkins, 5.00; Zenas Kent, 1.00; John Cosgrove, 1.00; A. 
T. Benedict, 2.00; Joseph Wensel, 1 00; Wm. Reynolds, 5.00; 
A. Chavannes, 1.00; J. W. Leighton, 1.00; S. N. Bradford, 
5.00; D. W. Craig, 1 00; W. H. Pepper, 50.00; Medicale, 1.00; 
A. M. Miller, 50.00; J. P. Hoffman, 1.00; Joshua Cassey, John 
K. Murray, Wm. Reynolds, Heury Gooday, Wm. Dawson, An- 
nual Members, each, 1.00; Jacob Tausig, 2.00; Julia A. P. 
Perkins, 1.00; S. Brewer, 5 00; John P, Kelley, 1.00; LaRoy 
Sunderland, 10.00; T. Fitzgibbons, 1.00; C. E. Garner, 2.00; 
Alexander Cochran, 5.00; P. Eckler, 5.00; J. Francis Ruggles, 
5.00; Thayer L. White, 10.00; C. W. Mandersfield, 2.00; Am- 
asa Wood, 1.00; John Turner, 30.00; Samos Parsons, 10.00; J. 
T. Vitt, 2.00; Thomas Knight, 2.00; Henry Beichling, 1.60; 
Henry Burnton, 1.00; Charles Dunn, 1.00; Philip Helmend, 
1.00; F. C. Mende, 5.00; J. C. Roe, 10.00; Joseph Lee, 5 00; 
E. M. Davis, 10.00; Frank Hart, 5.00; John Hart, 5.00; J. G. 
Deshler, 5.00; R. W. Bassett, 5.00; Wm. Case, 3.00; F. C. 
Fitzgerald, 3.00; Ruth Bennett, 1.00; M. P. Thurston, 1.00; 
A. H. Thurston, 1.00; P. A. Thurston, 1.00; Wm. Wells, 1.00; 
Herman Ketzel, 1.00; P. T. Spencer. 1.00; R. H. Carson, 
1.00; Joshua Benest, 1.00; P. H. Maurer, 1.00; Edward 
Hooper, 2.00. 

ei 


Correspondence. 


A FRIEND: I inclose $10 in response to your letter and cir- 
cular, and when I feel that I can send any. more, will do so. 
The movement is very important. The ‘“ God-in-the-Constitu- 
tion ” party hav a strong ally in the St. John movement; in- 
deed, their prohibition measures are much more stimulated by 
their theological notions than their hostility to intoxicating 
liquors. Prohibition, as carried on to-day, is a cloak for in- 
tolerance—a moral log-rolling by the clergy of the country— 
especially the Methodist ! 


Jno. Hart, Doylestown, Pa.: Yours of 27th received. In- 
closed please find $10—Frank Hart $5.00, John Hart $5.00— 
for lecture fund. Goon with the good work, and may your 
efforts be crowned with success. 


J. C. Ron, Oshkosh, Wis.: I inclose herewith $10 to apply 
on the Campaign Fund. Am glad that the Liberal League 
has such a bright prospect before it, and hope every Liberal 
in the land will do his and her best to help those who hav 
given their entire time to its maintenance, 


B. J. Brrney, Secretary of the Bradford, Pa., Liberal 
League: The Liberal League of Bradford are in favor of the 
Watts and Chainey debate. If Chainey can’t prove more at 
Boston than he did at Cassadaga, it will bea failure on his 
part. We all knew Chainey, and when we heard he had been 
converted to Spiritualism, we said at once he was honest, and 
must hav seen some phenomena he could not account for, or 
had been misled and deluded. Then we went to see and hear 
him at Cassadaga. After he got done abusing Liberals and 
came to his own experience, it was whispered through the 
audience, ‘Now for a treat.” Now, does Mr. Chainey think 
that a public gush of sentiment proves anything? We would 
ask the Spiritualists to analyze his speech and tell Materialists 
what he proved or demonstrated. Did he ever see a spirit? 
Does he know any more now about Gods and spirits than when 
he lectured in Bradford one year ago? The tenor of his lect- 
ure there was to deny both. We want Watts to prepare to 
meet him, and not allow him in an orthodox way to assume 
his premises, but make him produce the evidence of Spiritual- 
ism. If he can’t, then withdraw from the contest and all go 
to work for the Nine Demands of Liberalism. If Watts is van- 
quished in the contest, and Chainey demonstrates his theory, 
score one for Spiritualism. 


Wm. G. Mayo, President of the Newark, N. J., Liberal 
League: Were I a Spiritualist, I should say I was ‘‘im- 
pressed ” to write the following. Indeed, I couldn't get it out 
of my head, though I hav said ‘‘Down!” to it ever so many 
times, but it will not down. So, to relieve my conscience, and 
in view of the fact that the old workers in our ranks are pass- 
ing away, and that new speakers must take their places to 
battle for the cause of right and Liberalism, I hereby, throngh 
you, offer my servicés to a cause I Jove most dearly, and rec- 
ognize the fact that what I enjoy by mental unfoldment and 
real intellectual freedom I owe to the influence of our Free- 
thought movement. You hav had a few examples of my 
efforts at our League, so perhaps you can judge if my services 
would be worth anything to the cause. I can do no less than 
make the offer, as my profession places me beyond the neces- 
sity of being remunerated pecuniarily. I offer my services 
gratuitously, with the privilege of paying my own expenses. 
I hope you are so abundantly supplied with good speakers you 
will hav no use for me, but if you are in need of speakers, call 
on yours truly. 

[I want to call special attention to this letter. Dr. Mayo is 
president of the Newark League, one of the most successful of 
our Liberal societies. He is au interesting spouker, a thor- 
ough-going Radical, broad-minded and intelligent, and as a 
lecturer will be of great service to our cause. He is one of 
our ‘‘Captains of Industry,” and I hope the Leagues will giv 
him plenty to do. His offer is most generous—mnde in the 
spirit of loyalty to truth and humanity. —S. P. P.] 


Josrpu Leeg, Fresno, Cal.: I write to let you know how well 
I like the present arrangement of the National Liberal League. 
I hav just read Mr. Watts’s reply to George Chainey; the reply 
is almost the first that I hav seen of Mr. Watts’s writings, and 
it suits me well. Although I am a poor old man, I concluded 
to promis you $100 toward the five thousand asked for to 
carry on the campaign. I send you to-day five and will send 
five as often as I hav it to spare, and I hope the tive thousand 
will be fifty thousand, andIam confident that you can use 
well all you get. I would like to hav a little of the surplus 
gift of speech that Chainey has, for I would like to tell some 
things that I know and am unable to do so; but Chainey can 
tell more that he don’t know than I can that I do know; but 
I will help you and Mr. Watts to tell all you can. I hate to 
see so many good Liberals so rampant in favor of anti-prohi- 
bition. Spirits are what we are fighting, and the spirits of al- 
cohol is the worst of all in its operations on humanity, worse 
than all others, except that of religion, which I consider the 
boss fiend. 

Don’t forget that C. B. Reynolds, chairman of the executiv 
committee of the League, lectures before the New York Lib- 
eral Club, Friday evening, November 14th; and at Newark, 
Sunday, November 9th. 

Don’t forget that Watts lectures in New York at German 
Masonic Hall, Sunday evening, November 16th, on “Agnosti- 
cism and Modern Thought.” 

Don’t forget the grand Liberal Sociable on Thursday even- 
ing, November 20th. Come and greet Wakeman, Leland, 
Palmer, Watts, Reynolds, and all the old and new officers of the 
League, and so prepare ourselvs for a generous Thanksgiving. 
See advertisments. Samve, P. Purnam, Sec. 

a 


Definition of Religion. 


The following definition of religion is given by Dr. 
Quatrefages, professor of anthropology in the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Paris: ' 

‘cA belief in beings superior to man and capable of exercis- 
ing a good or evil influence upon his destiny, and the convic- 
tion that the existence of man is not limited to the present 
life, but that there remains for him a future beyond the grave. 

“Every people, every man, believing these two things is re- 
ligious” (The Human Species, Appleton, 1879). 

How now, Positivists, who eliminate God and a 
future state from your definition of religion? You 
are ruled out of Professor Quatrefages’s broad church. 
Be combats the allegation made by many travelers 
and scholars, that there are countries where the peo- 
ple are all Atbeists and do not believe in a future 
state. “ We nowhere find,” says he, “either a great 
human race, or even a division however unimportant 
of that race, professing Atheism.” But the world is 
full of religious people, according to his notion, and 
the only exception is a handful of cultured Atheists. 

Hear, O Agnostic! stand in awe, O Positivist! be 
dumbfounded, O Pantarch! W. H. B. 


Caratoa of the Truth Seeker Company’s publica- 


: tions sent free upon application. 
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Communications. 


The Mistakes of Christ Corrected by Washington 
Gladden. 

In the October number of the Century Magazine, 
there is a very suggestiv article by the Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, entitled “Christianity and Wealth,” 

_ wherein the writer essays to show the relationship 
between the two, and to state what he is pleased to 
call the “Christian ethics,” as applied to the proper 
relations of capital and labor. 

He givs an impressiv array of figures showing the 
great increase of the world’s wealth in the past 
twenty years. 

Of the United States, he says: “In 1860, the esti- 
mated valuation of property in the United States was 
a little over 16,000,000,000. In 1870, it was a little 
over 24,000,000,000, while the census estimates of 
1880 put the wealth of the nation at 43,642,000,000, 
making the United States the richest nation in the 
world.” 

Further on, he says: “The world is fast growing 
richer; of this there can be no doubt. And what 

.has the Christian moralist to say about it? Does 
the ethical system, of which he is the expounder, au- 
thorize him to say anything, and, if so,~what? 
Should he teach that this increase of wealth is a 
good thing, or an evil thing; a blessing to be re- 
joiced in, or a misery to be deplored? One fact 
thrusts itself in our faces as soon as we ask this ques- 
tion; this great increase of wealth is visible mainly, 

- after all, in Christian lands. We say that the world 
is growing rich, but it is our world.” 

Is it not strange that the “Christian moralist” 
should ask whether wealth is a good thing, so long 
as he has his full answer in the parable of the camel 
and the needle’s eye? So long ashe knows that 
wealth is equivalent to damnation? So long as he 
has been teaching for centuries, “Lay not up for 
yourself treasures upon earth;” “Take, therefore, 
no thought for the morrow, what ye shall eat, or 
drink, or wear;” “ Blessed are the poor;” “Go and 
sell that thou hast, and giv it to the poor;” “A rich 
man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven;” 
“Tt is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God ?” 

Since he knows all this, is it not strange that he 
can ask the question? And is it not doubly strange 
that it is the Christian world which has—more than 
any other—had its eye on the main chance? 

Is it not strange that America, with its 80,000 
clergymen, should not know better than to pile up 
wealth beyond that of all other countries, when she 
must know it is sure damnation? In spite of her 

` 80,000 clergymen, she seems to be willing to sell all 
hope of eternal life for 43,642,000,000 cash down. 
But here is a clergyman who has the temerity to say, 
“The Christian moralist must say, then, that the in- 
crease of wealth is not of itself an evil; that it is, in- 
stead, a blessing to mankind.” “Christianity 
cannot be hostil to the production of wealth without 
making war upon itself.” So the writer proposes to 
revise the teaching of Christ himself to fit the “record 
of the party.” 

Is it not an evil to deliberately place oneself in a 
position from which it is more difficult to enter the 
kingdom of heaven than it is for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle? 

Is it not a monstrous evil to labor to do this thing? 

“What can it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ?” 

Again Mr. Gladden says: “ Christianity is the one 
grand cause of the production of wealth in modern 
times.” 

Which is quite as logical and equally as true as it 
would be to say that paganism was the one grand 
cause of the enormous wealth of ancient times; or 
that Judaism is the one grand cause of the great and 
enduring, the phenomenally continuous wealth of the 
Jews. If Christianity creates its Vanderbilts, so did 
paganism create its Croesus, and Judaism its Solomon 
of the past, and its Rothschilds of the present. It is 
a poor deduction that is not large enough to go all 
the way around. 

It is a strange assertion, too, in the face of the fact 
that the two most devoutly Christian countries to-day 
are so miserably poor. Certainly if this were the one 
grand cause of wealth, Christian Spain and Italy 
would far outstrip in wealth Infidel France and 
doubting America. Instead of which these former 
countries grovel in ignorance and poverty, and are 
hopelessly sunk in Christianity; while the latter 
countries make education, independence, and wealth 
their ambition, let it strike where it may. They say, 
“Tf the cross is in the way, root it up or lay it aside.” 
Spain or Itely simply lay aside the man who suggests 
or tries it. 

In seriously discussing the problem of the relation 
of capital to labor, Mr. Gladden felt it necessary to 
explain away the generally accepted belief that the 
disciples held all goods in common, and he maintains 
that this was not the case. Hence, he argues, it is 
not necessary to accept this as the final and proper 
settlement of the property question. 


But suppose that the disciples had so held their 
property ? : 

What possible bearing could that fact hav on so 
wide and important a question as the one before us 
to-day ? 

As well try to regulate it upon the basis of what a 
lot of children did with their mud-pies. 

I presume that not even the clergy will claim that 
the twelve simple fishermen of Galilee were famous 
financiers. 

So that it seems strange that in a serious paper so 
trivial, inadequate, and irrelevant a matter should be 
offered as argument, or as throwing any light on the 
problem of the times. 

After citing many of the evils of the present rela- 
tionships of capital and labor, he says: “ All these 
iniquitous encroachments upon the rights of the peo- 
ple must be arrested; and it is the duty of every 
Christian, as the servant of a God of justice and 
righteousness, to say so in terms that cannot be mis- 
understood.” I protest. And I insist that it is in- 
jurious and narrowing to put it in such terms, and to 
offer for it such reasons. ; 

If these wrongs are as stated—and I am not now 
dealing with that question—they are wrongs to hu- 
manity; they are outrages on man; and it isthe duty 
of every man, as a sovereign, as a lover of justice and 
asa believer in equality and freedom, to resist the 
encroachments. 

Manhood, not Christianity, is what should assert 
itself. Men to defend manhood, not Christians to 
defend believers, are needed. 

Our sympathies are already narrow enough; why 
try to crystallize them within a given creed? It is in- 
finitly harmful. It is pitilessly cruel. 

Universal brotherhood and justice, not fanaticism 
and selfishness, is what man needs to be taught. 

“ As the servant of a God of justice and righteous- 
ness |” 

The God who hardened Pharaoh’s heart that he 
might destroy him; the God who sacrificed the 
purity of 16,000 innocent and helpless girls, simply 
to gratify the hatred and brutality of a camp of sol- 
diers already steeped in the blood of the mothers and 
fathers of these, their thrice-tortured and degraded 
victims! The God of justice who sanctioned polyg- 
amy and upheld slavery! 

No. Not from the outlook of a “servant” of such 
a God or of any one; but asa man, upright, just, hon- 
est and honorable, this question should be met and 
fairly dealt with. 

It is not Christian money to be paid. It is not 
always Christian employers that are to be dealt with. 
It is not Christian laborers that are oppressed. It is 
simply capital. It is wealthy employers. and itis op- 
pressed labor that we must consider. Tke capital 
may come from heathen lands; the employer may be 
an Infidel in New York; the laborer may be a pagan, 
but the question remains the same. 

They are men, and the fair and equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth and labor, the honest remuneration of 
toil, is the question at issue. 

It is ashame, and it is a pitiful disgrace, to attempt 
to drag it into the narrow belief and prejudice of 
race. 

The question is a serious, an honest, and a noble 
one; for the love of humanity let us keep it out of 
the slime of politics and the quibbling of theol- 
ogy. . 
“he even scholarly and earnest Christians so hope- 
lessly narrow and hardened that the absolute brother- 
hood of man is an inconceivable idea to them? 

Further on he says: “It is not a difficult problem. 
The solution is quite within the power of the Chris- 
tian employer. All he hasto do is to admit his labor- 
ers to an industrial partnership with himself by giving 
them a fixed share in the profits of production, to be 
divided among them, in proportion to their earnings 
at the end of the year.” 

Now, for the love of common sense, why say the 
“Christian” employer? Would it not accomplish 
the same result if the employer happened to be an 
Infidel or a Buddhist? If it is desirable that he 
giv the employed a share in the business; why not 
say so and leave all cant about the form of his faith 
out? 

Why not say, “It is not a very difficult problem. 
The solution is quite within the power of the em- 
ployer?” Or else be quite consistent and say that 
“the Christian employer should admit the Christian 
laborer into an industrial Christian partnership by 
giving him a fixed Christian share in the Christian 
profits of the Christian production, to be divided at 
the end of the Christian year?” 

Then he givs ts a solution of the problem, upon 
the partnership idea, as developed by Professor 
Henry Carter Adams, of Michigan University, of 
which he naively says he does not know whether 
Professor Adams wishes to be ranked as a “ Christian 
moralist ” or not, but that his words exactly express 
the substance of the Christian doctrin of ethics upon 
the matter. 

Now, according to Mr. Gladden’s own statements, 
this never has been the Christian practice, nor-the 


Christian ethics, as understood by Christ himself, ' 


and, indeed, is a comparativly new doctrin, which 


has never yet had more than a few experimental 
trials—some of which, at least, were made by Infidels 
and Secularists. 

Why call it “Christian ethics?” Christianity has 
had nearly nineteen hundred years, in which she has 
never placed labor upon this basis; and according to 
Mr. Gladden’s own account it has widened and deep- 
ened the gulf between the rich and poor as no other 
religion has; and under it the rich hav grown richer 
and more powerful than under all other forms of faith. 
So why call these new ideas Christian ethics? That Mr. 
Gladden happens to be a Christian, and at the same 
time believes in the new ethical doctrin, makes it no 
more Christian ethics than the belief of the Hon. Thad- 
deus B. Wakeman in much the same thing makes it 
Positivist ethics, or the belief of Professor Adams, of 
unknown creed, can make it problematic ethics. 
Not so much, indeed, for the Christians hav had 
nearly nineteen hundred years to show what their 
ethical system is, and, although they hav proved be- 
yond a shadow of doubt that it is not the system of 
Christ, they hav, also, proved that it is not the new 
doctrin of co-operation or partnership. While the 
new schools of Positivists or Agnostics hav had no 
chance, as yet, to show how far their words and acts 
may agree, while they hav said, from the first, 
much the same thing as the new ethics proposes, and 
a few of them hav acted upon the belief, still they 
hav had neither the numbers, the wealth, nor the 
time, so far, to show how firm the faith may be, or 
how nearly the selfishness of private greed may per- 
mit the theory and the practice to become one. 

Although there is much more in the article of 
which I would like to speak, I must refrain from so 
doing at this time. 

His article ends thus: “The great inequalities 
arising from the present defectiv methods of distri- 
bution will only be corrected through a deepening 
sense of the obligations imposed by the possession of 
wealth. The economic law, like the moral law, can 
never be fulfilled without love ”—and honesty which 
will not stoop to claim for a system that which it has 
never possessed, and which its founder distinctly 
repudiated, simply because it appears now to bea 
higher light, and to become in time the recognized 
code of a better moral system. 

Christianity toward labor is one thing, and has 
had a long day of trial; justice toward labor is 
another thing, and we trust that its day is near the 
dawn. Herzen H. GARDENER. 

— 


Sunday Laws. 


Surely there could never be a more remarkable in- 
stance of confusion of ideas than that through which 
many modern Christians confound the Sabbath with 
the Sunday. The original command, “ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy ” (Exodus xx, 8), was 
strictly a ceremonial Jewish law. Everyone knows 
that it applied to the Saturday according to the Jew- 
ish reckoning, that is, from sunset on Friday until 
the same hour the following day. Protestant Chris- 
tians are fully aware of this, yet, without any author- 
ity whatever, they transpose the day to Sunday, and 
the hours from: midnight to midnight. Still they 
pretend that in all other respects the old law is bind- 
ing. 

It is impossible to imagin a more illogical position 
than this. That of the Roman Catholics has at least 
the merit of consistency. They hold that the cere- 
monial law was entirely abolished under the new 
covenant. Consequently the Sabbath became no 
more obligatory than the rite of circumcision or any 
other purely ceremonial observance of Judaism. In 
the place of it, a weekly festival was instituted, com- 
memorating the resurrection of Jesus. This was 
done by the church which, according to them, has 
absolute power to regulate all matters of ritual and 
ceremony. This isclear enough, and can only be as- 
sailed by attacking the authority of the church. But 
for Protestants, whe pretend to found their teaching . 
upon the Bible, to tell us that the rules given in the 
Old Testament for the observance of Saturday are 
now binding upon Sunday is the climax of absurdity. 
There is not a single text in existence, which, in the 
most remote way, alludes to any such change. 

Strange to say, it is precisely among those -who 
profess to take the scripture for their sole guide in 
religion that this most unscriptural doctrin has taken 
firmest root. In Presbyterian Scotland, the Bible 
and the Sabbath hav long been the idols of their wor- 
ship. Indeed it was among them that the notion of 
Sunday being the Sabbath first originated. The first 
day of the week is usually called the Sabbath there 
in common conversation. Through the progress of 
Freethought, neither Bible nor Sabbath holds the 
position théy once did in the larger towns, but in coun- 
try places they are still supreme. Although a mod- 
ern innovation, not yet three centuries old, and 
confined to a small portion even of Christian people, 
this is the observance which of all others they are most 
anxious to make compulsory, and to embody in the 
law of every state where they can possibly get the 
opportunity. We object to religion in the state in 
every way. It is the business of a government to at- 
tend to secular affairs and let religions take care of 
themselvs. One of the most objectionable ways in 
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which it could make its ugly presence perceptible is 
by Sunday laws. When it is a religion which pro- 
. fesses to be scriptural, it is perfectly ridiculous. When 
it is a religion which professes to protest against the 
Catholic church, it is monstrously absurd to giv legal 
protection to an institution which has no authority 
for its existence outside that church. Tyrannical 
laws injure, but foolish laws insult as well. 
942 W. 48th street, New York. E. J. Bowrerz. 
laa 


A Methodist D.D. 


To cae Eprror or Tae Trora Sezexer, Sir: The 


ventilation in your issue of Oct. 4th of the case of} 


Daniel Wise is just and called for. It requires a 
priest like Mr. Wise to make war upon popery, and 
to overlook the historical fact that these Christians, 
both Protestants and papists, hav murdered nine 
millions of each other to evince their “faith ” in the 
“Holy Ghost.” Since Mr. Wise was a boy, some 
fifty years ago, I hav known him. He was a Metho- 
dist when he left England, I think, for this country. 
And at that period it was not so common 4s it is now 
for Methodist preachers to be dubbed with “ D.D.” 
Elijah Hedding, one of the Methodist bishops, told 
me when I was a Methodist minister that these char- 
acteristic letters, “ D.D.,” did not become any real 
Methodist minister, who was “ inspired by the Holy 
Ghost to preach; as D.D. signified devil damned.” 
And yet this very bishop afterward showed how very 
little of the “ Holy Ghost” he had, as he accepted 
D.D. for his own name, as it is now so common for 
any ignoramus to do. And I hav long noticed that 
sinces Methodism has increased the number of its 
literary institutions; each of them has been very lavish 
in dubbing Methodist ministers like Mr. Wise with a 
degree of “ devil damned.” It causes the recipient 
to stick to the ism, and givs him an idea of his own 
back-bone, which he could never hav had without it. 
Hence I see persons who were boys when I knew 
them, that had never learned to write their own 
names, to which now I often see the D.D. attached. 
But whether Mr. Wise was flattered by Methodism 
with D.D. in consideration of a plagiarism he com- 
mitted on me in 1840 Iam not able to say. At any 
rate, it looks so. And as I owe Methodism a “debt 
of love” for it persecution continued against me for 
six years before I left its ranks in 1840, and from year 
to year ever since that period, I will state a few of 
the facts, and allow you to judge. The “ offense” for 
which the Methodist Episcopal church has persecuted 
me for halfa century may be stated in three sen- 
tences. 

1. I inaugurated the movement in behalf of theo- 
logical education, theological schools, and seminaries, 
in 1833. l i 

2. I inaugurated in 1834 the anti-slavery move- 
ment against Methodist slave-holding and American 
slavery. 

3. And, finally, I doffed the shad-bellied coat of 
Methodism in 1840, four years after I had discovered 
the vainglory, the deception, the hypocrisy, and the 
fraud of Methodism. And this was after I had en- 
dured the “ bad odor” they had cast upon my name, 
although I was honorably acquitted in five yearly 
ecclesiastical trials, in which the officials had vainly 
attempted to expel me. Thus, in leaving the church, 
I committed the “unpardonable sin” against Method- 
ism, “that hath never forgivness,”’ neither in that 
or this age, or in the age to come (Matt. xii, 82). At 
the Eastham, Mass., Camp- meeting, 1838, I preached 
a sermon on “ Personal Effort,” taking my text James 
v, 20, which was plagiarized by Daniel Wise. The 
Methodist disciplin made it the duty of the book 
agents to publish any sermon, tract, or book that was 
so ordered by an annual conference. And this ser- 
mon of mine was thus ordered by two annual con- 
ferences in the M. E. church, namely, the New Hamp- 
shire and the New England. I myself furnished the 
book agents with the official recommendations of the 
two conferences, and a copy of my sermon. But 
they refused to publish it, assigning, as the reason, 
that I was an Abolitionist, and the editor of Zions 
Watchman, a free and independent paper, and my 
name was in “bad odor at the South.” But the ser- 
mon of Daniel Wise, preached in 1840, at the same 
camp-meeting, and on the same text and the same 
subject (a copy of which is now before me), the book 
agents published, thus indorsing Mr. Wise in his 
theft, so far as he did anything unministerial in his 
plagiarism. And here, to show the meanness and the 
hypocrisy of those Methodist officials, I hav to say, 


unknowing of my Abolitionism, they had, years be-. 


fore, published and sold three works that I wrote at 
their request, and for which they paid me a liberal 
price. One was entitled ‘Biblical Institutes;” 
another, “History of the United States,” and the 
third, “ History of South America.” And, aiter ad- 
vertising and selling these books, when the book 
agents found out that I was an Abolitionist, they at 
once struck each of my books from their list of pub- 
lications forever. 

But that sermon of mine entitled “Christian Love ” 
was published (without my name) by John S. Taylor, 
and copies of it sent to all the Methodist papers in 
the country. Whereupon it was twice Lighly com- 
mended by the Christian Advocate and Journal, 


a 


at the Methodist book-rooms. And I hav row 
before me a string of these Methodist commenda- 
tions, pasted on a strip of paper two feet in length, 
and some of them uttered only because the editor 
did not know who the author of “Christian Love” 
was. But manifestly no “bad odor” attached to the 
name of Daniel: Wise, at the Methodist headquarters, 
to prevent Methodists from indorsing his plagiarism 
or dubbing him as a “devil daraned.” 
Quincy, Mass. z LaRoy SUNDERLAND. 

O 

Chainey’s Spiritualism. 

To rae. Eprror or Tue Terors Sesrer, Sir: It 
seems to me that it is Spiritualism, instead of Ma- 
terialism; that stands in need of a defense against the 
words and works of Mr. George Chainey. 

It goes without saying that Materialism appreciates 
truth and virtue at their proper value, for the reason 
that the principal demand of that philosophy is that 
all goodness shall be sought out and followed because 
of its worth and beauty, and not on account of the 
praise an] rewards we are to hav, either in this world 
or any other. And most all the Spiritualistic people 
I am acquainted with are intelligent and right-minded 
enough to agree with this grand and fundamental 
doctrin of Materialism, and to declare, as we do, that 
even if all life is to be utterly ended with to-morrow’s 
sun, still truth and virtue are just as worthy of joyful 
devotion and enthusiastic upholding as if we were to 
liv forever and ever to enjoy sweet recompenses. 

But now comes Mr. Chainey in the last Trurz 
Seexer. Speaking as a Spiritualist, he asks: “ But 
what is fame or honor worth when the end of it all is 
to make a banquet of worms? Whysweatand groan 
to be remembered when we can remember no more? 
How great the chance anyway is it, even if we do our 
best, that anyone will wreathe a garland of praise 
around our memory or our name with the lips of 
love?” 

It strikes me that this is a direct denial, and in the 


‘orthodox fashion, too, of the great truth that virtue 


is worthy of being followed for virtue’s sake alone, 
and also that Mr. Chainey is asserting this low-tived 
appreciation of goodness as the accepted Spiritual- 


istic standard. I bel eve this to be a base slandef 


upon Spiritualism, the great majority of those people 
esteeming truth and virtue just as highly as we Ma- 
terialists do, and I respectfully request all earnest 
believers in the spiritual world to correct me if I am 
wrong in denouncing these utterances of Mr. Chainey, 
and thereby restrain me from what I shall, if not so 
corrected, continually assert, viz.,that the lamentable 
condition of Mr. Chainey in the matter of regard for 
morality, is a shocking exception, and not the general 
rule among Spiritualists, and that there are but very 
few of them who are so devoid of decency as to really 
think, with George Chainey, that our estimation of 
work for goodness ought to be dependent upon the 
“fame and honor,” the “remembrance,” or “the gar- 


lands of praise,” we might thereby obtain. Such 
virtue as that is not even skin deep. 
Boston, Mass. . Geo. N. Hitt. 


a> —— 
Orderly Anarchy. 


To rar Eprror or Tat Truru SEEKER, Sir: I am 
studying Proudhon, who in France has initiated, I 
believe, the systematic conception of orderly anarchy, 
and whom Mr. Tucker, of Liberty, acknowledges as 
his teacher. Noticing in your late issue a disposition 
to investigate this subject, I hav supposed that the 
following extracts from “L’Idée generale de la 
Révolution,” might be welcome. My omissions and 
interpositions will be evident. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICE. 


“As we stand to-day, nothing would be more 
generally repudiated as improper, sacrilegious, en- 
croaching on the rights of reason and conscience, 
than a government which, usurping the domain of 
faith, should pretend to regulate the spiritual duties 
of its subjects. Even Christians would regard such 
a tyranny as intolerable. Insurrection or else 
martyrdom would challenge its authority.” The 
church, or constituted religion, has on its part 
always been disposed to arrogate and cumulate sec- 
ular authority, has never ceded it in principle, and 
in fact, only to resistance by force, provoked by its 
abuses, as in the Papal See, the last emancipated of 
European states. In the Sandwicl’ Islands, the 
Presbyterian church still exercises ‘a similar tyranny, 
builds fortunes on the ruin of the nativs, and har- 
nesses them like beasts to its vehicles of travel. 
After. divorcing itself from the church, as in the 
French republic and the German empire, the state 
invokes the church’s alliance to keep the people in 
subjection, and, without believing its doctrins, shares 
tribute with it. By supporting it directly, as in 
England, France, etc.; or indirectly, as in the United 
States, by exempting church property from taxation, 
enforcing idleness upon the Sabbath, ete., the state 
panders to the authority of the church, and these two 
powers form with capital a triumvirate. The logic 
of authority, the governmental principle, requires 
such reunion, such alliance. “The church, on its 
side, when it loses the direction of temporal affairs, 
is no longer heeded as to spiritual; while the state, 


~ 


appealing only to force for resolving material issues, 
loses the respect of peoples, and provokes reproba~ 
tion. Wherefore, state and church, convinced at the 
eleventh hour of their indivisibility, endeavor to re~ 
unite in defiance. We must organize the economic 
forces and giv the constitution of property.” 

We must fuse, immerse, dissolve the political or 
governmental system in the economic, by reducing, 
simplifying, decentralizing, suppressing, one after an- 
other, all the cog-wheels of that great machine called 
government or the state. - 

Postponing to another work, the religious, moral, 
philosophical, literary, and artistic aspect of this new 
order, we confine ourselvs here to the economic. 

Imagin the people saying to its delegates: I want 
the revolution peaceable, but complete, prompt, and 
decisiv. To the actual oppression and misery, let 
an order of prosperity and liberty succeed. For the 
political constitution, substitute an organization of 
the economic forces. Let man and citizen, instead 
of being bound to society by any tie of subordina- 
tion and obedience, be allied only by free contract. 
I want you to use those very institutions that I 
charge you to abolish, along with principles of right 
which you will hav to elaborate, in such fashion that 
the new society shall appear as the spontaneous, nat- 
ural, and necessary development of the old one. 

To the people, thus enlightened upon its true in- 
terests, I reply, without pretending to anything ab- 
solute, exclusiv, or complete, by the following plan: 

Here follows the chapter, ‘ National Bank,” which 
I do not translate, because in part of technical lan- 
guage unsuited to the general reader, but more 
especially because written in view of the Bank of 
France, its special constitution, and its actual rela- . 
tions to the French people (1851). Its adaptation 
to the United States at this time would exceed the 
liberties of.translation. The adaptation required has 
moreover been made by Col. Green in his excellent 
pamphlet, which the reader may procure from the 
office of Liberty, Box 3366, Boston, for 25 cents. 

Guntersville, Ala. Eparworra. 
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Ammunition for the League for the Protection 
of Personal Liberty. 


ASK YOUR MINISTER TO GIV YOU HON- 
EST ANSWERS. 


Why did Qod bless and set apart as holy the sev- 
enth day? (Ex. xx, 11.) 

Will the reason given in Esx. xx, 1} apply to any 
other day ? 

Please giv chapter and verse where God blessed or 
sanctified or commanded us to keep holy Sunday or 
first day ? 

Has God ever taken away the blessing which he 
put on the seventh day and transferred it to Sunday, 
the first day ? 

Did not God speak the fourth commandment with 
his own lips? (Ex. xx, 1.) And did he not declare, 
“My covenant will I not break, nor alter the thing 
that is gone out of my lips?” (Psalms, Ixxxix, 34.) 

Does not Christ indorse this? (Nath. v, 17-19.) 

Does the New Testament ever call the first day 
holy? 

Does the New Testament ever apply the name, 
Sabbath, to the first day ? 

As the New Testament declares there is no trans- 
gression where there is no law (Itom. iv, 15; 1 John 
iii, 4), will you please state what sin is committed by 
working on Sunday ? 

If the name, Sabbath, was no longer applied to 
Sunday—but it should always simply be called “ first 
day,” as it is in the Bible—would not Sunday soon 
lose all its sacredness in the minds of the people? 

Was it not a wicked perversion of scripture, by the 
Roman Catholic church, to take the name, Sabbath, 
from the seventh day and giv it to Sunday? 

Since there is no authority for keeping Sunday— 
save the holy Roman-Catholic church (see Catholic 
catechism)—are not the pope’s Sunday-keepers God’s 
Sabbath-breakers ? 

Is not Sunday-keeping, which is founded only on 
the traditions of the Catholic church, very wicked 
since it makes the commandments of God of none 
effect ? (Mark, vii, 7-13.) 

Let every member of the League write out copies 
of these questions, or select afew of them; add a 
kind, respectful request for immediate answers; in- 
close stamped, addressed envelope, and send to each 
minister in their vicinity. 

Ask these questions, in a spirit of gentleness, of 
Christian friends; and request them to ask answers 
from their ministers. This will create a furor of ex- 
citement on the question among Christians them- 
selvs. The answers of the ministers, even of the 
same denomination, will flatly contradict each other, 
and thus expose the injustice and unwarranted dic- 
tation of the church in securing passage of Sunday 
laws. Honest-hearted Christians will begin to think 
for themselvs, and finding this most cherished point 
of their faith is not founded on truth, realize need to 
study facts in regard to other points of belief. Lib- 
eral literature and iecturers would soon be in de- 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


mand. Try it. C. B. Ruynoxps, 
Chairman Ex. Com. N. L. L. 
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Points Probably Known, But Not Stated. 


Monsignor Capel lectured to a very large audience 
at the cathedral in this city last Sunday night. He 
argued that the church’s influence in politics was a 
valuable and conservativ one, because it taught that, 
while presidents were chosen by the people, yet their 
authority to rule came from God, and was to be re- 
spected, unless abused, because it was God-given. 
The six thousand priests in America, by their obedi- 
ence to their spiritual superiors, set a model example 
to Americans to be an orderly and law-abiding peoples 
Priests, he said, voted always as their conscience dic- 
tated, but they were not free to seek to influence the 
votes of their parishioners. As a body of religious 
teachers, they had stood almost as a man apart from 
politics. It must be ever said to the glory of the 
Catholic church, the lecturer exclaimed, that her 
priests hav stood quiet at their posts during this 
white-heated political campaign, and, while doubtless 
feeling a desp personal interest in the struggle, hav 
never prostituted their position to any political power. 

There is one fatal fault to be found with this ex- 
pression of opinion—it is not true. Our president, 
according to the Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution, gets his authority from the Ameri- 
can people. If he got it from God, he must, accord- 
ing to the canons of the Catholic church, get it 
through an Italian gentleman known as the pope. 
Leo XIII. has exclusiv territorial rights in disburs- 
ing God-given authority. Priests, Mt. Capel also 
knows, not only vote but work as their spiritual supe- 
riors direct. And the Catholic people vote and work 
as the priests direct. In countries in which votes 
are permitted this has always been the rule—and it 
is the rule in this country to-day. Let Mr. Capel 
ask any well-informed, and honest, politician in this 
city how it is that John Kelly holds such absolute 
power over some 30,000 or 40,000 voters. The 
answer will be: Through his uncle, Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey, who holds the ignorant Catholic population 
as securely as the priests hold their “ consciences ” 
by means of the confessional. 

Monsigror Capel spoke against the public schools. 
From a careful inspection of the system in this coun- 


try he said he found that it was surely destroying the 


dignity of labor by engendering contempt for it in 
the pupils. “ Where,” he said, “ is your public school 
girl who will consent to be a servant-maid in your 
house; where is the schoolboy who will consent to 
be even a skilled laborer? Is it, then, surprising 
that the servant girls of this country should be chiefly 
Catholics? No Catholic is taught that Jabor is dis- 
honorable. The Catholic servant girl does her work 
right nobly. Such labor to them is a labor of love. 
They find consolation in their religion.” 

Mr. Cape) deceives no one by confining his griev- 
ance against the public schools tothe pointless state- 
ment that in them is inculcated an aversion to labor. 
He would not be the chosen emissary of Rome did he 
believe it himself.’ The servant girls of this country 
are Catholics because only ignorance is satisfied to 
clean other people’s kettles and fl-ors and clothes for a 
living. And as a class, the Catholic servant girls are 
thriftless, wasteful, dirty, and dishonest, caring noth- 
ing for their employer’s interests, but only for their 
own lazy, impudent existence. Their labor is entirely 
a labor of necessity—a necessity of their own to work 
or starve, and a necessity on the part of the employer 
to hav some one to scrub and wash. 

Monsignor Capel further insisted that the Catholic 
church was the only power that could successfully 


solve the terrible problem of the harmonization of! 
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the relations of capital and labor, which was soon to 
confront the American people. It would require but 
little to stir the workingman to rage as he saw on 
every hand fortunes built up by his toil absorbed by 
others without receiving a just compensation him- 
self. The public schools of America would go on 
wafting abroad the same miserable result of impart- 
ing a dislike for labor and a fondness for speculation 
that would but intensify this evil and injustice to the 
laborer. The Catholic churches, on the other hand, 
taught him to be law-abiding by showing him that 
his reward was that heaven which the man who grew 
rich by the laborer’s toil could reach only with the 
greatest difficulty. , 

In this he stated the position of the church, which 
is to every intelligent workingman the most cogent 
reason for not accepting Christianity. Believing that 
his life is to be endured in just the condition he is in, 
because God placed him here in that condition, the 
laborer soons becomes a mere animal, eating and 
drinking, doing as little as he can to pay for it, and 
desiring only to so liv that he will get to heaven. 
He makes such intellectual efforts only as are neces- 
sary to obey his priest, and becomes in every way a 
fit companion for the cattle he livs among. The con- 
dition of the peasantry of Europe in exclusivly Catho- 
lic times is universally conceded to hav been brutal 
in the extreme. They were loyal to “God ” and the 


Catholic church, but fearfully disloyal to themselvs| “P 


and their own welfare. In proportion as they be- 
came emancipated from superstition they ascended 
in the social scale. Capel seems desirous of seeing 
them retrace these steps. His sermon was an insult 
to the workingman. 


—— 
The Social Feature Necessary in Liberal Work. 
The seventh Congress of the League, held at Mil- 
waukee, adopted a few amendments to the League 
constitution which are of the highest importance in 
the permanent organization of Freethought. The 
reproach has frequently been urged against our 
movement that it is disintegrating in tendency, and 
consequently would never cohere with strength suf- 
ficient to successfully battle the church. Tt is true 
in a measure that the strong individuality which 
leads men and women to withdraw from long estab- 
lished institutions, which they hav been taught to 
regard as necessary as the state, also makes them im- 
patient of any new restraining force. Any organiza- 
tion which in any way hampers their actions or free 
associations will not be tolerated for a moment. 

The League, however, is not open to this objection. 

The effect of charters as auxiliary Leagues is “simply 
to unite them in cordial fellowship and efficient co- 
operation of the freest kind with the National Lib- 
eral League and with other local Leagues. All votes 
of the Annual Congress, and all communications of 
the Board of Directors, shall possess no more au- 
thority or influence over them thn lies in the intrin- 
sic wisdom of the words themselvs.” The object 
which must hold the Leagues together, then, is 
solely devotion to a great principle—that of state seculari- 
zation. The fires of patriotism must burn in every 
Leaguer’s breast; loyalty to his country and its con- 
stitution, be his constant thought in politics; oppo- 
sition to Christian tyranny must guide his every po- 
litical action. He must be faithful, self-sacrificing, 
and true to the principles and tradition of our govern- 
ment, now so pertinaciously assailed by both the 
Catholic and Protestant priesthood. 

With the most of us these sentiments are sufficient 
to bind us in a brotherhood stronger than the Catho- 
lic church. We may differ on every other subject 
under the sun, but on this question of liberty and 
equal rights for Freethinkers there is absolute and 
perfect unity. Without doubt there are hundreds 
of thousands of people in this country who are at 
one with us in this, and who would aid with presence 
and votes could they be brought into affiliation with 
the League. The main questions of Liberalism are 
already settled in their minds. They hav quit the 
church never to return. The husks she offers turn 
to ashes on their lips. They are disgusted with the 
pretensions of Christianity; its hell is a lie; its 
heaven a myth, and its theology as dry as a diction- 
ary. Yet, somehow, they keep wandering into the 
churches, as a man strays back to old haunts, to see 
the people he has left, to hear the music, to enjoy the 
sociability of the meeting. -Man is a gregarious ani- 
mal. He must hav pleasant associations, and expres- 
sions of sentiment. Selkirk on his solitary island 
was the most unhappy person in the world, and he 


welcomed the coming of even a savage with heartfelt 
joy. There are thousands of sentimental and intél- 
lectual Selkirks in this country to-day, and that they 
may hav associations of pleasure they tolerate also 
the savagery of Christianity. If we could get these 
men and women into our ranks we should hav almost 
the ninety and nine of the country. 

To accomplish this Liberals must do what the church 
has done; hold meetings often, and make them pleas- 
ant. This can be done in small cities, where there 
is little to attract people outside of the churches and 
traveling shows, with surprising ease, once the ball 
is set rolling. It was a knowledge of this, and in re- 
sponse to repeated demands for action in this direc- 
tion, that induced the officers of the League to offer- 
these amendments to the League constitution: 


‘í FIRST, SOCIAL. 

“ Every auxiliary League is recommended to hold picnics, 
excursions, parties, dancės, fairs, bazaars, sociables, ete., as 
often as they can make them pleasant and profitable. These 
social gatherings should be held on Sunday, whenever prac- 
ticable. 

“SECOND, EDUCATIV. 

“1. Every auxiliary should commence the formation of a 
library and reading-room, either at its organization or a8 soon 
after as it can command the means to secure a few books, 
tracts, pamphlets, and copies of Liberal journals. 

“2. Every auxiliary should hold a few stated League meet- 
ings on Sunday during the year—not necessarily every Sun- 
day, but as often as speakers can be procured, or interest kept 


“3. Every auxiliary, where ten or more children can be got 
together, should establish a Liberal Sunday-school, and take 
every means to instruct, amuse, and interest children. 

“4. Every auxiliary should develop, instruct, and utilize 
whatever musical talent may be found in its members, and 
avail themselvs of music, as far as possible, to make their 
meetings interesting and their Sunday-schools attractiv. 

‘THIRD, PROVIDENT. 

“1, Every auxiliary should make every effort, by standing 
committees or otherwise, to keep all its members employed— 
see to it that every member has work and pay enough for it 
to giv him a comfortable support. To this end, those out of 
employment should giv notice to the officers of his auxiliary, 
and hav his wants stated at its meetings and posted on bul. 
letins in its halls. If these are not effectiv, then to advertise 
them in the League organs and Liberal papers. On the 
other hand, those wishing to employ labor should first giv 
notice in the same way at the local League meetings or in the 
papers, before employing elsewhere. And generally, Leaguers 
should see to it and take special pains to keep League men 
and women employed, particularly those who hav been dis- 
charged for their Liberal sentiments. 

‘2. Every auxiliary, when the number of members is suf- 
ficient, should require payment of each member on joining, 
and periodically afterwards, enough to make a benefit fund in 
which each member shall share by weekly appropriations, 
whenever he or she is sick, out of employment, or otherwise 
disabled from work. 

‘í FOURTH, CO-OPERATIV. ; 

“Every auxiliary is recommended to take subscriptions 
from its members to form a co-operativ fund with which to 
buy ciothing, provisions, tools, and general merchandise at 
wholesale, on the lowest terms; and then at its stated meet- 
ings, or oftener at special meetings, divide or dispose of its 
goods so purchased, to its members at cost, or at the least ad- 
vance per cent beyond cost that will cover loss or incidental 
expenses in addition to the original cost of purchase.” 


It is, at present, not possible for every League to 
start a library or found a labor bureau or benefit 
fund, but it is possible to be social, and to hav socia- 
bles at which pleasant people can enjoy themselvs 
without being troubled by an opening prayer, or 
having their pleasures dulled by along-faced dominie, 
disturbed by a haunting fear that by finishing the 
last quadrille and breaking into the Sabbath a few 
moments, they are ruining their immortal souls unless 
they set the clock back. 

As an instance of the value of sociability as a mis- 
sionary aid, we may relate the experiences of a League 
in this city. When first founded it had a member- 
ship of some forty. Regularly every fortnight it met 
for a lecture and discussion. Two-thirds of the mem- 
bers were young people. Gradually they got tired 
of so much philosophy, and their remarks were about 
the same as one hears from the careless, if not heret- 
ical, young members of a church. Soon the attend- 
ance fell off, and the leaders were disheartened. The 
idea of getting up a “ good time” was suggested and 
acted upon. One of the leaders gave a party. His 
spacious parlors were filled by the members and their 
friends. In the fore part of the evening, the wise 
men talked sound sense to the youths and maidens, 
and then left the floor open for fun. A leader of 
revelry was chosen, and the sociable was a pro- 
nounced success. One League member also had an 
“eye to business,” and before the evening’s enter- 
tainment was over, nearly all the friends of the mem- 
bers and the friends of the friends were members 
also. Three entertainments of this kind ran the 
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League membership up to considerably over a hun- | ciety so that it may never hav another. We must | Pope makes the White House his headquarters will we recog- 


dred, and never was a meeting held without some nize the right of Congress to enact unconstitutional laws. 
outsiders getting indoctrinated with Freethought 
principles. Circumstances scattered the leaders of 
the League; suitable parlors were not available, and 
to-day it would be only by the blessings of fortuitous 
circumstances, or under the, stress of another “ soci- 
able,” that a quorum could be got together. 


There are some who oppose organization because 
it costs money, but was ever any desirable object at- 
tained without costing money? Our Revolutionary 
war cost money and blood. The abolition of physical 
slavery cost money and more blood. Can we hope 
that the destruction of mental slavery will be accom- 
plished without costing money? In ages past the 
right to freely think on religious matters has been 
bought with tears and agony, and heretics martyred 
amid flame and carnage. It is only a few short 
months since the last victim of Christian hate emerged 
from a prison cell. Let us count ourselvs lucky if 
we can now purchase freedom to think and equal 
rights for ourselvs and children by the expenditure 
of a few dollars. But, it is urged, Christians organ- 
ize, and ask for money. Are we not opposed to the 
church and her methods? And we might retort, 
Christians eat; shall Freethinkers then starve? Or- 
ganization is almost as necessary to a healthy life as 
eating. Between starving physically and intellect- 
ually there is but little choice. Selkirk might well 
hav contemplated suicide as he wandered up and 
down the desolate shore of his island prison. A sol- 
itary Freethinker may be intellectual monarch of all 
he surveys in his town, but unless he finds congenial 
companionship he is likely to go back to the flesh- 
pots of the church for social food. As Freethinkers, 
we are not opposed to the good. use the church 
makes of its organization—its charities or its col. 
leges—but to its abuse of the power derived from the 
co-operation of its members. The devil can best be 
fought with fire. To make headway against en- 
trenched tyranny, there must be armies well disci- 
plined, alert, and courageous. “Make way for lib- 
erty,” cried Winkelried as he gathered the spear- 
heads to his heart, but what good would his heroic 
sacrifice hav done had he not been supported by a 
devoted band? The League may engage the enemy 
at every point, but without numbers to support it 
defeat is as certain as death. 

Organization of Freethought is the one thing that 
will save our country from coming under the domi- 
nation of ecclesiasticism. “I would like to buy some 
Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ to keep in stock,” writes a 
Canadian bookseller, “ but what is the use of order- 
ing them? I can’t get them through the custom 
house; they will be confiscated and burnt.” And this 
in a free country, and in a land supposed to be civ- 
ilized! Do we not need an organization that costs 
money? If the Freethinkers of Canada will supply 
the means, we hav no doubt that the officers of the 
National Liberal League will soon get the “Age of 
Reason ” through the custom house that blocks the 
port of entry from which our friend writes, and then 
his customers can read what they choose. Organiza- 
tion we must hav, and it must be permanent, or the 
enemy will rally the moment vigilance relaxes. To 
be permanent, it must provide for all the wants of 
the people, that they may not stray away beyond the 
reach of liberty’s voice. The church must be super- 
seded by an educativ, rational, and tolerant organiza- 
tion. Such an organization must grow through social 
as well as political means. Social life must be the 
poetry and music, the sentiment of our movement. 
The church has reared us midst rites and pomp, and 
while we would not imitate her ostentation, nor build 
cathedrals vast and dim, we yet can utilize, as she has 
done, the desire for sympathetic companionship which 
is in every breast. Social life also attracts the women, 
and the importance of attracting them cannot be 
over-estimated. Itistrue that many come to us from 
pure love of intellectual exercise, and become Free- 
thinkers solely because of the unreasonableness of 
Christianity, but there are thousands not educated 
to do their own thinking, who prefer to hav their 
ways directed by husbands, fathers, brothers, or 
lovers. As their ways are directed, that will be the 
road of the next generation. Our religion is the love 
and cherishing of humanity; we must, therefore, 
work for those who are to come after us. Social life 
is strength; isolation is death. It is dreary living 
alone on the top of a tower. Now that it has no 
martyrs in prison, Liberalism should regenerate so- 


extend its area, and multiply its relations; and we 
shall be the gainers, as well as those brought to us 
by our activity. 


— m 


Col. Tngersoll Did Not Say It. 


To raz Epnrror or Tue Trurs Szexer, Sir: In your 
paper of the 18th inst., I find the following: 

««¢ Why do you not return East and work for Blaine ? Judge 
Ryan, of the Treasury Department at San Francisco, asked 
Col. Ingersoll the other day. And this was the answer of the 
man who eight years ago dubbed Blaine the plumed knight. 
Hear him: ‘While I havn’t eulogized the gods as much as 
some, I hav never and never will defend the devil.’ Ex.” 

I write simply to say that there is no truth in this 
story. I never said any such thing. 

_ Yours truly, R. G. INGERSOLL. 
Chico Springs, New Mexico, Oct. 26, 1884. 


— 


Editorial Notes. 


Ty its zeal to help its presidential candidate, the Church Union 
violated the postal laws by sending campaign documents 
wrapped up in its pages at pound rates. The kingdom of God 
is for such people as serve Christ and cheat the government! 


Wuen Mr. Remsburg lectured in Grand Rapids, Mich., last 
winter, he made a lasting impression upon the editor of the 
German American, Mr. Hammerschlag, and the result is now 
seen in the publication of good Freethought editorials in that 
paper. Thus the good seed sprouts and grows. Keep our 
missionaries busy, and the whole country will soon feel the 
effect. 


Tux opposition to the League is about narrowed down toa 


free religious paper. a free-love paper, and a free property, 


or, to use the words of Proudhon, a ‘‘ property-is-robbery ” 
paper, and the Christian press generally. If these journals 
will go on about their several missions, and let the League 
alone to do its work, there will be peace and harmony all 


around. 


C. B. Reynoins, chairman of the Executiv Committee of the 
National Liberal League, will lecture before the Newark Lib- 
Subject, 
Friday evening, the 14th inst., he 
-will speak at the Manhattan Liberal Club on ‘National Lib- 
Mr. Rey- 
nolds is a live orator, witty, dramatic, and eloquent, and 


eral League on Sunday, Nov. 9th, at 3 o’clock p.m. 
“ Why I Left the Pulpit.” 


eral League Secularization through Organization.” 


deserves to hav large audiences. 


We hav been compelled to lay aside several letters from 


correspondents containing advice about how to vote, received 
too late for publication before the election, and which lose their 


point now that the election isover. In connection with this sub- 


ject it may be appropriate to remark that Tux TRUTH SEEKER has 
been charged with political unfairness in six distinct specifica- 
tions, as follows: 1. In that it has given aid and comfort to the 


supporters of James G. Blaine; 2. In that it has favored the 
election of Grover Cleveland; 3. In that it has advocated the 
fitness of B. F. Butler for the presidential chair; 4. In that it 
has attacked the said James G. Blaine in a scurrilous manner; 
5. In that it has aided and abetted the defamation of the 
character of the said Grover Cleveland; 6. In that it has op- 
posed the election of B. F. Butler aforementioned. To all of 
which Tue TRUTH SEEKER pleads ‘Not Guilty,” and recom- 
mends itself to the mercy of the court. 


In closing nearly three columns of rather wild criticism of 
Col. Ingersoll, the League, Mr. Watts, Rev. James K. Apple- 
bee, the Investigator, Mr. Wakeman, an unnamed Western 
gentleman, and Tae Truru Srexer and its editor, Mr. E. C. 


Walker says: 

“In conclusion—(1) the one constitutional object of the 
League is the separation of church and state, this (2) including 
the protection of persecuted Freethinkers and, as a necessary 
means to that end, (3) the repeal of all laws punishing the 
citizen for any choice he may make in the selection of his read- 
ing matter, The first proposition is affirmed by the League, 
Mr. Applebee, and myself, and denied by Mr. Macdonald, who 
asserts that the protection of Freethinkersis an object of the 
League, but distinct from that of secularization. The second 
proposition is affirmed by me; denied, as per preceding para- 
graph, by Mr. Macdonald; denied, inferentially but surely, by 
the League as now constituted, and denied unreservedly by 
Mr. Applebee. Third proposition, that of repeal, is denied by 
Mr. Applebee distinctly, and as distinctly affirmed by me, and 
is denied by the League, and through his unqualified support 
of the League by Mr. Macdonald. However, Mr. Macdonald 
demands the repeal of national statutes of this nature, as do 
many other members of the League, but they are nearly all 
muzzled for fear of offending the Modifiers, who are supposed 
to be about ready to play the part of returning prodigal sons.” 

To save Mr. Walker any further mental exertion in this direc- 
tion, we will restate our opinion of the object of the League, 
which is, to effect the complete separation of church and state; 
and pending the accomplishmentof this, to defend Freethink- 
ers persecuted for their Freethought opinions. We cannot 
help thinking, however, that had friend Walker been as anx- 
ious to do justice to all the parties he mentions as heis to make 
a seeming point against them (though what his points amount 
to when made we cannot see), he need not hay consumed so 


Tur Unitarian Church Directory an? Missionary Handbook 
puts the Index, of Boston, among the Unitarian organs. The 
Index feebly squirms and mildly squeaks that this ‘‘ can be a 
true classification only on the basis of a very broad definition 
of the Unitarian movement—broader than any Unitarian or- 
ganization has ever made.” Yet we do not see why the paper 
should hav taken the trouble to say even so much, since its 
senior editor is an activ Unitarian preacher of the most nar- 
row sort. 


much space in sophistical quibbles. 
u 
Lectures and Meetings. 
From this date E. C. Walker’s address will be Valley Falls, 
Kansas, Box 42. He enters the lecturing and canvassing 
field November 17th. 


W. F. Jamieson, Pipestone, Minn., is rapidly filling up his 
time with lecture engagements. He will lecture in Seward, 
Nebraska, Nov. 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th. Liber- 
als of Nebraska are invited to correspond with him in refer- 
ence to engaging him for the remainder of November. Ad- 
dress him at Pipestone, Minn. 


Miss Heren H. Garpener’s chastismeut of the Hon. Wash- 
ington Gladden was offered to the magazine originally printing 
Mr. Gladden’s paper, but was refused by the editor for ‘ lack 
of space.” It givs us great pleasure to make public the mis- 
takes of Christ, as pointed out by Washington Gladden, through 
the mediumship of the vigorous pen of Miss Gardener. 
Doubtless the editor of the Century will also be pleased that we 
make room for a criticism which only ‘lack of space” pre- 
vented his printing. 

AT a recent meeting of the Birmingham branch of the 
‘*Church of England Zenana Missionary Society,” a speaker 
stated that ‘‘one of the chief difficulties that had to be en- 
countered was the effect of the introduction of a considerable 


Tue Liberals and Freethinkers of Rochester and vicinity 
will meet in convention in that city, Sunday, Nov. 9th, in the 
Knights of Labor Hall, No. 7 South St. Paul street, at which 
time steps will be taken to organize a League, as there is no 
Liberal organization at present in Rochester. Professor T. 
Pope, of Rochester; Mr. F. G. Sleaster, of Lockport; Profes- 
sor H. O. Sommers, and other able speakers will be present to 
address the meeting, and an enjoyable time is anticipated. 


amount of Infidel literature into the country every year. 


Thousands of publications of all kinds were sent from Eng- 
One 
society alone circulated 33 books written by Bradlaugh, 9 by 
14 by Foote, and others by peo- 


land to India during the course of the twelve months. 


Mrs. Besant, 16 by Ingersoll, 
ple of that class.” 


We are glad to see that, notwithstanding thesevere polemi- 
cal encounter Mr. Charles Watts had at his recent lecture in 
Dunoville with a Baptist minister, the local press speaks so 


highly of our first vice-president. The Gazelte says: “ Mr. 
Watts is a good reasoner, deep thinker, and a fluent speaker, 


and even if his views be not accepted his arguments will at 
The Reform 


least afford food for thought and investigation.” 
Press remarks: ‘Mr. Charles Watts is a man of superior ability, 


long experience in the lecture field, and handled his subject 
(‘ Christianity; Its Claims Examined’) very ingeniously, en- 
deavoring to prove that Christianity was of human instead of 


divine origin.” 

Mr. E. H. Heywoop sends us the following petition (copies 

of which can be obtained from him at Princeton, Mass.), now 
in circulation in Boston: 
** To the Senate and House of Representativs in Congress assembled: 
‘We, the undersigned, Citizens of , holding with Daniel 
Webster that ‘the true office of government is to protect Per- 
sons and Property from invasion;’ knowing that questions of 
religion, morals, and opinion are matters of Individual Liberty 
in Right, and opposing all phases of Censorship which violate 
Freedom of Conscience, Speech, the Press andthe Mails guar- 
anteed in fundamental law, respectfully request of your Hon- 
orable Bodies the immediate and unconditional Repeal of the 
Act of July 12, 1876, Chap. 186, page 90, known as the Com- 
stock statute.” 

This petition, says Mr. Heywood, “is entirely an individual 
affair, nowise interfering with the chosen work of the Liberal 
League or any. other association.” ‘It is headed” he adds, 
“by Elizur Wright, and signed by Walter C. Wright, Horace 
Seaver, J. P. Mendum, Isaac B. Rich, Luther Colby, Dr. H. 
B. Storer, Dr. J. L. Newman, J. Storer Cobb, and other lead- 
ing Liberals here.” And Mr. Heywood may add, in the bold- 
est characters he can pen, THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Not until the - 


There will be three sessions during the day, at 10 a.m. and 2 
and 7 p.m. Friends from adjoining towns are cordially in- 
vited. H.O. Sommers is secretary. 


Tue Spiritualists and Liberalists of Van Buren and adjoin- 
ing counties will hold their next quarterly meeting at Marcel- 
lus, Cass county, Mich., on the Grand Trunk Railroad, com- 
mencing Saturday, Nov. 15th, at 3 o'clock r.m., and continu- 
ing over Sunday. C. A. Andrus, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Mrs. Olie C. Denslow, of South Bend, Ind., will be the speak- 
ers. Mrs. Denslow will furnish inspirational, vocal, and in- 
strumental music for the occasion, and will giv psychometric 
readings from the rostrum to parties desiring them. A good 
attendance is expected. E. L. Warner, of Paw Paw, Mich., is 
secretary, and L. S. Burdick, of Kalamazoo, Mich., is presi- 
dent. 


Tue Wisconsin State Association of Spiritualists will hold 
its next meeting in St. Andrew's Hull, 406 Grand Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, on tke 5th, 6th, and 7th of December, 1884. Speak- 
ers, Professor A. B. French, of Ohio; John E. Remsburg, of 
Kansas; Wm. M. Lockwood, of Ripon, Wis. The Cross Con- 
cert Troupe, who gave such universal satisfaction at our last 
meeting, will furnish the music for this. All Liberals and 
Freethinkers are invited. The Chicago & Northwestern, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Lake Shore, Wisconsin Central, 
and Milwaukee & Northern railroads will return for one-fifth 
fare all persons paying full fare to the meeting. Program: 
Friday evening, lecture by J. E. Remsburg. Saturday fore- 
noon, general conference. Saturday afternoon, lecture by 
J. E Remsburg; subject, ‘ Superstition.” Saturday evening, 
lecture by Professor A. B. French; subject, ‘‘ Prehistoric 
America.” Sunday, 10:30 a.m., lecture by J. 1’. Remsburg; 
subject, “ False Claims.” Sunday, 2:30 r.m., lecture by Pro- 
fessor Wm. M. Lockwood; subject, ‘Spiritualism of Science.” 
Sunday evening, lecture by Professor A. B. French; subject, 
“Spiritualism Compared with Materialism.” Each session 
to be preceded by a conference of one hour, to be interspersed 
with music by the Cross Concert Troupe. A few will be en- 
tertained free. Board and lodging at Collins House, 414 and 
416 Broadway, 75 cents per day. Admission each session, 
15 cents. The secretary is Dr. J. C. Phillips, and Wm. M. 
Lockwood, of Omro, Wis., is president. 
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Letters from friends. 


Newport, Me., Oct. 25, 1884. 

Mr. Eprroxr: I inclose 50 cents, for which send me 25 cents’ 
worth of TRUTH SEEKERS of Oct. 18th, and 25 cents’ worth of 
‘í Ingersoll Catechised.” Let me ask if Remsburg’s “ Bible 
Morals” is to be put in pamphlet form. If so, I shall want 
copies of it. It isa very important paper, and ought to be 
put into the hands of many millions. 

And now a word to the editor. In the editorial of Oct. 25th, 
entitled, ‘“ A Symbol of the Lowest of Things,” you call it 
‘‘worship of the most disgusting kind.” If I correctly under- 
stand the original meaning of the ‘‘ cross,” it was meant to 
represent the reproductiv organs, and was carried in the shape 
of a cross and put over the church doors, and Mr. Bennett so 
stated in his travels around the world. 

What I wish to know is, Does the editor of Tae TRUTH 
Srrxer feel that any part of the human body is “ disgusting?” 
Ht may be that I do not understand you. 

A word in another direction. In the same paper, on the 
first page, you quote a resolution from the Word, with some 
‘editorial remarks. If I understand Mr. Heywood, he means 
‘to say that the Liberal League made an unconditional sur- 
render ofa very vital principle, viz., the repeal of the infamous 
Comstock laws. I hav waiched this subject from the first with 
great interest, and the surrender of the League to the govern- 
ment has been a very humiliating one. 

SEWARD MITCHELL. 


[Mr. Remsburg’s ‘‘ Bible Morals” will be published in pam- 
phlet form immediately, at the low price of twenty-five cents 
singly, six for a dollar, and special rates for larger quantities. 

The editor of Tae TRUTH SEEKER never said that any por- 
tion of the human body is disgusting. But if Mr. Mitchell 
has knowledge of the religion in which the prototype of the 
cross played the important part, he knows that the religion 
was disgusting. 


| “Friendship with all, entangling alliances with none,” 
therefore I am not a member of any association or organiza- 
tion, save the ‘‘ National Woman Suffrage Association,” and 
do not propose to be, till woman ceases to exist as a serf 
among all nations and in all lands. 

Mr. Watts forgets, or falsifies, when he 
“ Woman should not invade man’s domain.” There were other 
women who noted it, and whom it offended. I see by his pro- 
fessed “substance of reply to Mr. Chainey,” which is chiefly a 
baseless argument for or assertion of Materialism, that he 
“would open all spheres of activity to woman.” Probably 
that implies the blessed privilege of washing his dirty shirt 
and socks in some back-yard or‘area, rather than her political 
freedom, which is the mooted question in England just now. 
He ought to be “‘ proud” of me, if the Spiritualists are not, as 
my great-grandfather was a British officer, killed in Canada in 
the battle upon the Hights, or Plains, of Abraham—which is 
it? Inever can remember, only that the ‘‘ crown ” is squan- 
dering our fortune. 

It was pretty to taunt Mr. Chainay with “Mr. Oliver’s” do- 
ings. Ose would suppose he met ‘‘a foeman worthy of his 
steel” by the way he lavished unlimited space and choice 
epithets. His commiseration, and offers of ‘‘ material help 2 
—spiritual being beyond his power, good, bad, or indifferent — 
are all thrown away upon a woman’s rights woman. Let them 
be reserved for some possible “he” who is addicted to ‘“‘ spir. 
ituous substances.” I am sorry he got-so “‘little beef and 
ale ” at the camp, and would advise the Spiritualists to roast a 
whole ox and hav a regular barbecue next time, and furnish 
forth at least a tankard of ale, that he may not make mince- 
meat, like ‘“‘ twenty tigers,” of any ‘“‘ effeminate ” brother. It 
is only too true that many men in this iron, material age need 


‘denies saying that 


to hav their surplus masculinity emasculated, as woman needs- 


to be raised from her subjected excessiv femininity to hights 
she has never yet attained, and so furnish to the world a race 
superior to any it ever saw. If Mr. Watts ‘would study his 
“own best poets,” Tennyson and Browning, a little more, and 
his Materialistic authors and tendencies a little less, he would 
attain a better balance of his intellectual powers, and come, 


We are glad Mr. Mitchell is able to translate the Word. The 
question he raises can best be answered by the secretary of the 
League. We quote from the Investigator of the 22d ult. : 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE AS TO 
THE QUESTION OF REPEAL OR MODIFICATION. 


Mr. Eprror: There seems to be a misapprehension in the 
minds of some as to the nature of the declaration of the late 
Congress of the League. I will state what I think was clearly 
in the minds of all those who participated in that Congress. 

The Congress speciully declared that the Nine Demands of 
Liberalism, as adopted in Philadelphia in 1876, should here- 
after be the basis of union, and should define our mission as 
Freethinkers and reformers. 

What is the meaning of this declaration? It means that 
beyond the Nine Demands, the League is committed to no 
particular political action. Each member is left to his own 
personal judgment. Therefore, whoever joins the League 
and partakes in its action, commits himself only to the Nine 
Demands—that is, to state secularization. 

On the question, therefore, of repeal or modification, the 
League now stands where the original Congress of 1876 stood. 
It leaves the question open for its members to decide accord- 
ing to their private judgment as to the wisest method by which 
the rights of Freethought cun be maintained. On this ques- 
tion Liberals are divided. It isa question that involves in its 
settlement principles that yo beyond the scope of the Nine 
Demands. The League cannot, therefore, declare in favor of 
either repeal or modification. 

It is objected that there was no rescinding resolution at the 
late Congress; and because one Congress has declared in favor 
of repeal, therefore the League is permanently committed to 
this policy. 

This is not so. The voice of one Congress is not the voice of 
a succeeding Congress, and unless the resolutions of a previ- 
ous Congress are reaffirmed by a succeeding Congress, they do 
not stand as the voice of the League. This is the express 
declaration by resolution of the League itself. It says that 
“ resolutions heretofore or hereafter passed by the annual 
Congress of the League are no test of fellowship in the League, 
but simply express 'the sentiments of those voting for them, 
and of the particular Congress of which they are a majority.” 

These words very plainly declare that the League is not now 
committed to the policy of repeal, and therefore both those 
who are in favor of repeal, and those who are in favor of mod- 
ification, can now harmoniously work together. Experience 
shows that there is an honest difference of opinion in this 
matter, but that does not prevent an entire unity of action on 
the basis of the Nine Demands. SAMUEL P. Putnam, 

Secretary of the National Liberal League. 


55 Fast 9th street, New York. 


We hope our friend is satisfied with the position of the 
League, for it leaves him free, as a member of the League, to 
work with Tae TRUTH SEEKER for repeal, or with Mr. Gordon 
for modification.—Ep. T. 8.] 


THIS FROM A WOMAN! 
BRADFORD, Pa., Oct. 25, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: Iam much amused at the ludicrous mistake 
in the lengthy reply of Mr. Watts to the paragraph or two 
which I thank you for quoting from wy letter; but as I um no 
believer in vicarious atonement, I would not make a scape- 
goat of any poor ‘‘him” to bear my sins. When Mr. Watts 
likened what I said of him to “a thunder-storm in a thimble,” 
he “spoke wiser than he knew.” 

If I tossed back some of the turf and stones he tore up about 
that “donated ” ground, I am heartily glad if they hit him; as 
it is evident they did. There is Eva Barnes to scrape lint for 
his wounds. Perhaps if you had given him the entire letter 
he might hav discerned for himself that I was neither a ‘‘ Mr.” 
nor a Spiritualist, and so hav been spared the wasting of so 
many ‘‘ holy pokers and sacred tongs ” upon a woman. 

If I indulged in ‘‘ graphic descriptiv language,” and hedged 
myself in by figures of speech, I believe I did not make use of 
such elegant slang as the above. 

Being always an intuitiv believer in a future life, I needed 
no phenomena to confirm me. I simply find them interesting, 
that is all; especially the inspirational speaking of the most 


perhaps, to see that ‘there are more things in heaven and 
earth than his philosophy dreams of.” 

This is the counsel of a woman who, if not “old enough to 
be his mother,” yet has mature sons, claiming her youngest 
darling on this, his thirtieth birthday, just as much, being a 
glorious butterfly in the happy land, the beautiful beyond, as 
if he were still, with all his sex, but an earth-grub in this. 

Having never eaten an “‘ unripe fruit,” in the chaste language 
of Mr. Watts, she is not subject to ‘ bilious attacks,” simply 
to fits of “ righteous indignation,” at all injustice, oppression, 
and wrong theories as well as wrong doing; and deliberately 
proposes to barb her only weapon of defense—mark you, de- 
fense—in all just causes, and while taking the responsibility , 
cheerfully takes with it, also, the consequences. 

I hav but one last word to all Materialists. If their mon- 
strous doctrin be true, they had best destroy all women first, 
and then fall to and kill each other, like a parcel of Kilkenny 
cats, letting the poor old earth roll on in peace. 

LEWISE OLIVER. 


f Pomona, CAL., Oct. 15, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: The greatest living orator, Col. R. G. Inger- 
soll, delivered his popular lecture, ‘‘ Orthodoxy,” in Los An- 
geles on the 8th inst., in Childs’s Opera House, to the largest 
and most select audience ever convened in the city of “Angels.” 
Long before the time appointed for the speaker to appear, 
every available space in that spacious building was occupied 
until there was no standing room left, and-hundreds who ap- 
plied late for admission, were denied, and, possibly, many of 
them are now seeking at the door of their respectiv churches, 
with the torments of theological hell burning in their bosoms, 
hoping that the parson who started it may be able by some 
new revelation, or the interpretation of some old one, to cool 
him off; when, if he could only hav heard Ingersoll, he 
could ever after liv happily and die without fear. 

An incident occurred at this lecture worthy of note. As the 
colonel appeared before his audience, one of God's cranks 
arose near the stage and interrupted the speaker by saying, 
*¢Mr, Ingersoll, I hav a message from Almighty God,” at the 
same time extending his hand toward Ingersoll, in which he 
held a large envelope, insisting that the colonel should receive 
it. The colonel told the special agent to sit down, but he 
would not down. Cries of, “Put him out!” came from all 
parts of the house. As soon as the speaker could be heard, he 
said “that if there was a God, he showed little wisdom in 
selecting his messengers.” The crank was yanked out by the 
police, and marched off to the ‘‘cooler.” The lecture was 
concluded without further interruption, save the hearty ap- 
plause given the speaker when he “fired his heaviest shots 
at the phantoms of the skies.” 

It is humiliating to the intelligence of the age to witness 
the position of the press the day following Ingersoll’s lecture; 
they invariably took the sideof the phantom as against reason, 
logic, and common sense, as applied to the prevailing religions 
of the day. All their notices of Ingersoll and his lecture 
were strained efforts to belittle him and his intelligence, 
thereby prejudicing the ignorant believer and stimulating the 
faith of the faithful. It shows that in matters of religion the 
brain of the country editor has not advanced one notch ina 
century; that he has remained in statu quo. Their articles re- 
flect all their superstition, and none of their acquired sense; 
the. slavery to the creeds compels them to insult the intelligent 
reader that they may bein harmony with the church. But we 
hav hope for the future of mankind, for he will be governed 
by the force of logic and philosophy. We must follow where 
they lead. Reason will right error in its triumphant march. 
Science is fast lopping off the barnacles from the relig- 
ions mind. The superstitions, follies, and fallacies of the 
past are being made apparent to the ordinary mind. The 
tenacity with which the parson has held on in the past to 


vifted women, which is as far above anything in Mr. Watts’s 
or Mr. McCormick’s line as heaven is above earth. 


error, is perceptibly yielding to the facts of to-day. He is 
letting go little by little, as science forces him, until his sanc- 


tified feet begin to touch solid foundation—the earth. He will 
soon become useful here; he will soon begin to construct a 
heaven worth living in and for; he is losing sight of his 
cherished mythical heaven and once-useful hell for the better 
view that meets his gaze now; his eyes begin to Weary of the 
far-off look that has so long marked his features; he begins 
to feel tired of the unprofitable toil; his brain has been over- 
worked for the good it has brought; he needs rest, and so do 
the people, from his useless labor. In view of all this, he is 
too expensiv a luxury to further continue the manufacture of 
him. Let us wear out the old article beyond repairs, and 
‘catch on” to the teacher of science. H. L. Suave. 
P. S.— Please find inclosed $7.50 for THE TRUTH SEEKER, to 
be sent to the addresses named. H. L. 8. 


Herena, Nes., Oct. 15,1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Is it true that, as some of your correspondents 
assert, B. F. Butler is a tyrant? Naked assumption will not 
make those who know him believe any such stuff, nor will it 
hav any weight with the well-informed. 

B. F. Butler a tyrant? Why, there was never a baser 
slander against living man. Tyrant: one who is cruel, des- 
potic. Where has Butler at any time, either as a public ser- 
vant or as a private citizen, been cruel or despotic? As an 
officer, was he cruel to his men? No. Did he act the part of 
a despot? Who says he did, speaks falsely. Do those who are 
in his employ suffer from cruel treatment? Not one. Mr. 
Editor, I speak by the card. I hav been there. I know of 
no officer in the army that used less tyranny over his men 
than B. F. Butler, and I knew several for a fact. Any one 
could see at a glance, by his very make-up, that there 
was nothing tyrannical about him. Some people are not wise 
enough to know the difference between sternness and tyranny, 
justice and despotism; and, perhaps, this may be the trouble 
with those who accuse Butler of being a tyrant. But I hap- 
pen to know that Butler got all those pet names from traitors. 
They were published and put in circulation by traitors, and 
traitors still continue to peddle them out, and the only assist- 
ance they get is from consummate, ignorant dupes—dupes to 
traitor influence. So much for the “ignorant.” 

Now I wish to say a few words in regard to party. I re- 
member in the days past and gone, when there was only the 
old Whig and Democrat parties in existence, of hearing some 
men trying to persuade a Scotchman, who had retently landed 
in this country, to “take out his papers so as to vote.” His 
reply was that he did not think he had been here long 
enough to understand our system of government sufficient to 
vote intelligently, and wished to know what the difference 
was between the Whig and Democrat party. The answer 
was that there was no great national difference, but they 
only differed on some minor questions which were of no very 
great consequence. ‘‘If that be the case,” he said, ‘I think 
you ought to hav a live party, one that will wake honesty and 
equality an issue, and try to put your government upon its 
Declaration, that all men are created equal, ete., for the ten- 
dency of your government, or rather the powers that control 
your parties, is to overthrow your republican institutions, and 
destroy the liberties of the people.” That was true, and all 
that saved us was the slave issue and the birth of a new party. 
The Republican and Democratic parties are the same to-day. 
Neither has a live issue. They are both controled by the 
same power. If one does or says a thing, the other does 
or says just as near like it as it possibly can, and the powers 
that control them are undermining our liberties more rapidly 
than they ever were before, and those who are supporting 
them to-day are either old fossils, dupes to party, or enemies 
to a republican form of government. 

Respectfully, AN OLD Soxprer. 
Menomonie, Wis., Oct. 6, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: For the past year I hav exchanged my TRUTH 
Seeger with a Mr. Warren, a true-hearted Liberal, for his m- 
vestigaior, and then we hav given away our papers. How 
many wish to read them, and how many do not wish to sub- 
scribe for them! No wonder friend Chainey was discouraged 
at the lack of support to his paper. 

Several friends, with myself, often hav talked of getting a 
Liberal speaker here, but a few would probaby hav to foot the 
bill. Wehad, a number of years ago, our good old friend 
William Denton lecturing nights on geology, and he sold a 
number of books. I sold ten copies of Paine’s ‘‘Age of Rea- 
son.” I hav twenty-seven names on the petition, and a friend 
has twenty-five. We hav American, German, and Norwegian 
Freethinkers, all scattered around for twenty miles. 

I hav been a Freethinker since 1861. The Investigator was 
the electric light that illuminated my mind, and banished the 
devils, ghosts, and gods. Dear to my heart are the names of 
Denton, Ingersoll, Paine, Bennett, Mrs. Slenker, and Mrs. 
Rose, and hundreds of other writers for the papers and books. 
I think this winter we will try and get a lecturer to stop over 
a night or two. Menomonie has some four thousand inhabit- 
ants, some eighteen churches, and about the same number of 
saloons. Martin R. CHENEY. 


CoLorano Sprinas, CoL., Oct. 15, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $5, for which you may giv 
credit, and continue Tae TRUTH Suzxer to my address. 
Thanking you for your leniency in continuing it for more than 
a year since my subscription expired, I hope I shall not put 
you to the necessity of trusting me again, as it is my wish to 
payin advance. But the last year has been one of trials. 
Having lost a beautiful daughter, I hav thought very little 
about other matters; but I do not mourn as one who has no 
hope, for I know that she lives, and in due time I shall go to 
her. It isa consolation that all do not possess, but as I hav 
evidence of her daily presence, I know whereof I speak. I 
believe the time is not far distant when there will no longer 
remain a doubt in any mind, but all shall know the truth and 
receive the consolation which it brings to those who mourn 
their departed friends. I like your paper, for it is as it claims 

to be—Liberal. Mrs. E. E. Kimpaxz. 
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s `. Kent, O., Oct. 27, 1884. 

Mx. Eprror: By quoting from a San Francisco paper, THE 
TRUTH SEEKER of Oct. 18th clears Col. Ingersoll from the base 
and baseless charge of apathy in the present campaign be- 
cause he had not been recognized by the ‘‘spoils system” 
under the Hayes or Garfield administrations, implying that he 
supported the Republican party not from principle, but for | 
official reward. f . 

Then in an obscure corner on the same page the grand old 
TRUTH SEEKER stoops to the level of a scurrilous sheet in its 
apparent eagerness to make a shameful thrust at Blaine, at 
the same time putting the lie on Ingersoll’s lips, where he said 
that he did not feel called upon to take an activ part in the | 
campaign, because his party had not stood by the Civil Rights , 
bill. And all this for what? To make, by innuendo, cheap 
political capital for a licentious candidate ? 

Can TuE TRUTH SEEKER afford to thus slur its friends, at; 
the same time risking its reputation for fair play and alienat- 
ing its Republican readers? Marius HEIGHTON. 


WESTFIELD, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: As the evolution theory of Darwin seems to be 

accepted as a finality in the science of the day, and as I differ 
with both religion and science, believing that the two condi- 
tions in which everything exists are positiv and negativ condi- 
tions of the same thing, inseparable and convertible, instead 
of being distinct entities, the one sovereign, the other subject, | 
as is now generally taught and believed—under these circum- 
stances, please allow me to ask for information. It is a self- 
evident fact that all higher numbers are combinations of lower 
ones, and that the higher cannot exist independent of the 
lower. Deduct any number from one hundred, and all the 
gods that ever existed in the brain of superstition could not 
reproduce that number except by adding the amount deducted. 
Forms of being are represented by numbers, and are conse- 
quently subject to the same law. The question I would ask 
is simply this: Why are not higher grades of being subject to 
the same law of combination as higher numbers, instead of 
being evolved from them, as per Darwin? J. TINNEY. 


SacRaMENTO, CAL., Sept. 15, 1884. 
Mr. Eprtor: Inclosed please find $3, to pay the bill of books 
received. The picture of the Bennett Monument is most su- 
perbly grand. Iam highly pleased with it, and prize it very 
highly. When I look upon that dear face, and reflect that his 
flesh and bones are returned to earth, and his spirit unto the 
God who gave it, my heart throbs with emotions that my pen 
cannot express. A knowledge of the man and his principles 
would insure eternal love and friendship. May his memory 
ever be revered and cherished in the hearts of all truth seekers. 
May the seeds of Freethought sown spring up and bear fruit 
in-abundance, that all may partake thereof, and their eyes be 

opened to the truth. R. BUTTERFIELD. 


; Gruman, ILL., Oct. 3, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: What is it that produces faith in the supernat- 
ural ? ; 
Is it not true that the more benighted and ignorant people 
are, the stronger their faith in the supernatural ? 


Is there an instance where so-called divine revelation ever ; 


aided man in scientific discovery ? 

Can any one giv an instance where modern Spiritualism ever 
revealed to man ascientific truth that was not known before? 

Is it not true that in every instance where anything has been 
discovered in Spiritualism it has proved to be a fraud ? 

If every discovery in Spiritualism has proved to be a fraud, 
is it not reasonable to suppose that what has not been discov- 
ered is only a greater fraud ? E. WENGER. 


Bronsron, Ky., Oct, 8, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $3 for Tar TrutH SEEKER another 
year. I hav been reading Taz Truta SEEKER for the last 
three years, and like it splendidly. I must confess that I felt 
sad when George Chainey confessed h mself converted to 
Spiritualism. I-felt sad because I hav been a great admirer of 
George Chainey. And now I fear that he is mistaken and 
will gradually decline until he becomes a wreck mentally. If 
the Spiritualists could only prove positivly that we liv after 
death, it would be the grandest thing on earth. I hav long 
wanted to be convinced of the truth of modern Spiritualism, 
but every effort that I hav ever made yet seems to get me fur- 
ther from it. I shall watch George Chainey’s course in the 

future with a great deal of interest. J. N. Brown. 


Canon Crry, Cor., Oct. 9, 1885. 
Mr. Eprror: Herewith please find a list of Secular peti- 
tioners, numbering about one hundred. These hav been ob- 
tained through the kind and Liberal efforts of Mr. W. C 
Lloyd, of this city, and are thought to be a pretty good list 
for a place of this size, viz., 2,000 population, and supporting, 
or failing to support, six churches. Hoping this will count 

one toward the furtherance of the good cause, Iam, 
Very truly yours, Orance WHITE. 


BrooxrietD, Mron., Oct. 16, 1884. 
Mr. Eprtor: Inclosed find $5 to apply on my account for 
Tur Trur Seexer. Send as long as this will pay for it. I 
am sorry to put you to so much trouble. I hav long had the 
money, but, being a farmer and crowded. to the utmost for 
time, has caused me to keep putting it off. Never stop the 
paper until I order it stopped. I was born a Freethinker, and 

your paper is the best I hav ever read on Freethought. 
CHARLES FARRIS. 


CHESTERFIELD, IND., Oct. 14, 1884. 
Mr. Epiror: Inclosed please find $2, for which amount 
continue sending me your most excellent paper. It meets my 
case exactly, and many of my neighbors are beginning to com- 


GURNEE, ILL., Sept. 28, 1884. 
Dear Frienps: For the last ten months I hav thought to ‘go 
over” any time with catarrh, rheumatism, kidney disease, and 
bronchitis. But while I stay I want Tar TRUTH SEEKER for 
company. Inclosed find $2.50—$2 for the paper, and fifty 
cents for the lithograph of the monument and the Annuar. I 
hav a part in the monument. I hav mine set in a family yard 
on our farm, all lettered—like Elmina’s friend, though not so 
; nice. Remember me to Wakeman, Leland, and all the friends, 

Chainey in particular on his evidence. T. V. Lawson. 


CARBON, IND., Oct. 7, 1884. 
Mr. Eprtor: J. E. Remsburg has finished a course of five 
lectures in this place, beginning Sept. 20th. His lectures are 
considered by the Liberals of this place to be of the highest 
order. His arguments need no investigation; they are self- 
evident truths. We regard Mr. Remsburg as one of the most 
powerful o pponents superstition has. The friends, one and 
all, join with me in sending their highest regards to Mr. Rems- 

burg through Tue TRUTH SEEKER. Wu. OLDHAM. 

eo 


An Open Letter. 


To My Old Orthodox Friends, or Quakers, 

If it is not a misnomer to call you such, seeing you have 
adopted the Episcopal creed as the base of your religious faith, 
and are remodeling your old meeting-houses over into regular 
Christian churches, or building new ones, with steeple, bell, 
frosted glass, etc., thus turning them into steeple-houses, as 
George Fox used to call them. And in connection with this 
departure, you have left nearly all the old landmarks that used 
to be peculiar to the society of Friends; and yet you still re- 
tain to yourselves their name. This is not honest. And now 
here is another departure: in going into political squabbles, 
which your yearly meeting in Ohio recommends; and in ac- 
cordance with this advice, you have raised a political pole near 
to your church door, which is emblematical of the position of 
your church as a political auxiliary to help the Prohibition 
party into political power. The red, white, and blue on your 
flag denote that you mean to be loyal to the government of the 
United States. And yet the first plank that the Prohibition 
party lays in their platform is to acknowledge an Almighty God 
as the rightful sovereign of all men, from whom the just pow- 
ers of government are derived. This is certainly treason, in 
word, to.the doctrin of the fathers of this government. Hear 
them: 

‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created free and equal, and are endowed by their creator with 
' certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

“ That to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

They had no God, Jesus Christ, or Bible about it, from the 
i first to the last. These old Revolutionary patriots were too 
well posted in the history of the European aristocracies and 
theocracies, whose doctrine was that the common people be- 
longed to a God in the skies. ‘‘ No,” they said, ‘‘ we, as a na- 
tion, will not acknowledge any such a power. This seven 
years’ bloody war that we have just come through to get clear 
of these theocracies has cost us too much for us now to go back 
to that doctrine that governments are established by a god at 
their head, with the common people belonging to the govern- 
,ment. We will reverse this order of things—we will have a 
democratic and republican form of government, and we will 
establish the doctrine that the government belongs to the peo- 
i ple, and when, from any cause, it does not suit them, it shall be 
! their right to alter or amend it to suit themselves.” 

The Vanguard, published in St. Louis, Mo., an organ of one 
of your large orthodox Christian churches, is still plainer on 
this subject, of a God at the head of the government, than 
you are in your prohibition platform. It says: ‘We hold, 
: 1. That ours is a Christian nation, and that the God of the 

Christian scriptures is the author of the civil government. 2. 
That the Bible should be established with books of science 
and literature in all our educational institutions.” 

This, my dear old orthodox friends, is about your mental 
plane of thought, judging from your general course. The 
Catholic Christian church—the mother of all the other Chris- 
tian churches, and outnumbering them all—in its general 
council, at Baltimore, two years ago, said that ‘‘all power 

: comes from God, and the church is the witness and guardian 
of revelations, as well as the interpreter thereof. From her 
the world must learn the law of God, and the law of man must 
ever be subordinated to the law of God. Itis untrue to assert 
that all power comes from the people. All power comes from 
God, by whom princes rule, and the mighty decree justice.” 

This, friends, is plain; there is no need of misunderstand- 
ing the Catholic church. And the Protestants are aping that 
church as fast as they well can—your church with the rest. 

Every mother’s son of all these churches, whose judgment 
is worth a yellow rye-straw on the subject of this government, 
knows that it is not a Christian government, never was, and 
never will be while the fires of liberty and human rights are 
kept burning on her altars, that were erected by the patriots 
of the Revolution, after a seven years’ bloody war with the 
Christian crowned heads of Europe. And so in view of the 
independent character of this government, the Christian States- 
man—the organ of the religious party in polities—has been 
laboring to make the Constitution Christian, by advocating the 
insertion in it of a religious amendment which shall now rec- 
ognize God as the supreme governor of the universe; Jesus 
Christ as the ruler of nations, and the Bible as a divine reve- 
lation. 

These three religious doctrines must be put into the Consti- 
tution, is what the Christian Statesman has said; and to prove 
that they are not in it now, that paper gives the following, 
which is conclusive, just as it should be, and may it always be 
so; and I am glad to have so good a witness to support what I 
have said: 

%1. Itis a significant fact that the Convention that framed it 
[the Constitution] refused to have prayer in its sessions (see 
Elliott’s Debates, vol. v, pp. 254, 255). It is no wonder that 
a prayerless Convention should frame an un-Christian Consti- 
tution. a 

“2. All acknowledgment of God, of Christ, and of the 
moral standard of Christianity, the Bible, was purposely ex- 
cluded from it—the name of God nowhere appears, not even 
in the president’s oath. God’s law in reference to the qualtfi- 
cation for rulers is disregarded, and instead of restricting the 
choice of electors to men who fear God, it is declared that no 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 

‘3. This is evident from the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion by the National Congress, and by national officers. The 
treaty with Tripoli, signed by the president and senate, about 
eight years after the Constitution was adopted, and never 


plain with the same symptoms. My paper isin great demand. | called into question as to its constitutionality, declares: ‘The 


Liberally yours, Wm. Joan. 


government of the United States is not in any sense founded 


on the Christian religion; it has in itself no character of en- 
mity against the laws, religion, or tranquillity of Mussulmans.’ 
President Jefferson refused to appoint days of fasting and 
Thanksgiving, on the express ground that the Constitution did 
not warrant such action. 

‘4, In 1829 and 1830, Congress refused to pass a law pro- 
hibiting carrying the mails on the Sabbath. In consequence 
of this action the violation of the Sabbath by transporting the 
mails has continued without interruption ever since. 

‘5, The highest authorities on Constitutional law, such as 
Story, Bayard, and Paschal, all agree that everything that 
would give religious character to the Constitution was left out, 
so that no man, however irreligious, could object to it on that 
account (Story, vol. ii, p. 609; Bayard, p. 142; Paschal, p. 255). 
To sum up all, we have shown that the character of the gov- 
ernment of the United States is to be learned from its Consti- 
tution. We have shown that in order to be Christian the gov- 
ernment must, in its Constitution, acknowledge Christ as the 
ruler of nations, and engage obedience to his laws. We have 
shown that the Constitution of the United States has not made 
such acknowledgment or profession. We think it follows, 
therefore, that the government of the United States is not 
Christian.” 

In the language of another, we say, that is good logic and 
conclusive reasoning. The government of the United States 
is not Christian, and we add that it never will be. as long as 
the American people have the wisdom to follow the example 
of the illustrious men who, in framing the bill of rights, had 
the good sense to keep every kind of religion out of it. 

And now here we will submit the case without further argu- 
ment, and say to our Q. E. church-members, as well as to the 
M. E. church-members. and all the rest of our evangelical cit- 
izens, that your rights in this purely secular governments as 
citizens are as good as ours, and no better. We ask no odds 
of your church religion, and we want to see no more of your 
intolerant persecutions toward those honest citizens who hav 
mentally grown out of your church bonds, and like noble men 
and women have come out from among you and are ready to 
testify against all your church religion as a superstitious tradi- 
tion, handed down from father to son. Still, our secular gov- 
ernment shall protect you in your superstition, so long as it 


don’t interfere with individual right, or that of the general gov- ~: 


ernment under which we all live. But you may rest assured 
that we, like our Revolutionary fathers, are too well acquainted 
with the history of the Christian church, with the readings of 
your Bible that you call the word of God, and with the charac- 
ter of this Bible God himself, as portrayed in his book, to al- 
low him to have any part or parcel in this secular government 
of ours on this side of the big water, much less to put him at 
its head. 

This is a question of some importance. New England his- 
tory is full of warnings bearing upon this question. The 
original charters of Plymouth colony and Massachusetts fully 
recognize the Christian religion. They professed to be 
granted by the grace of God, as defender of the faith, ete. The 
compact signed by the Pilgrim fathers in the little cabin of the 
Mayflower used the phrase, ‘In the name of God, amen.” It 
acknowledged King James by the grace of God, and was 
signed in the presence of God and one another, and declared 
the purpose of the colonists to be for the glory of God and the 
advancement of the Christian faith. In less than forty years 
both colonies passed laws for whipping, fining, and otherwise 
persecuting the Quakers, as a cursed set of heretics. The 
Massachusetts statutes provided that they ‘‘be stripped na- 
ked, from the middle upwards, and tied to a cart’s tail, and 
whipped through the town, and thence immediately conveyed 
to the constable of the next town, and so from constable to 
constable till they be conveyed to any of the outwardmost 
towns of our jurisdiction.” 

And now, since you have made a belief in the Episcopal 
creed a test of membership with you; since you carry your 
Bibles and hymn books to your churches with you as text- 
books to worship this personal God of your Bible from; and 
since you insist on its being read in our free schools where - 
ever you can, regardless of the views and protests of others 
on the subject; you have even gone so far as to say that the 
Bible would be read in our public free schools regardless of 
this Taxpayer’s protest or the law either; that this Taxypayer 
was an unbeliever, and would go to hell; and when he remon- 
strated with a pillar of your church for using such crude lan- 
guage towards a peaceable neighbor, who had never thrown a 
straw in his way, he (this pillar of your church) replied, 
“ This is the language of the Bible, and I feel justified in 
using it in this case.” 

Now this is the same book that your pious Christian New 
England Pilgrim fathers used as a religious text-book to hang 
the Friends with, and also as authority for burning the 
witches. And in my acquaintance with the book, I am not 
able to see but that it was as good authority for them as it is 
for you, their descendants in religious faith, to consign to 
eternal torment a quiet and unoffending citizen, here and now, 
because he has mentally outgrown these old superstitious no- 
tions of the orthodox Christians’ faith, and has manhood 
enough to say it, like those early Friends that built their relig- 
ious faith on the light within, only they located it in the breast 
as something supernatural, hence their religion was of the 
emotional character. But Taxpayer would take the advantage 
of mental science, and would locate this light in the brain, as 
the organ of thought, and leave out the supernatural entirely, 
and build on reason and good sense. í 

For the present I will close in the language of another: 


“ Now in this palmy nineteenth century, 
When science takes such high and dancing flights, 
A point there is, on which some craven hearts 
Are terribly alarmed, lest they should know 
Too much; they therefore trem bling ery, ‘ Forbear !’ 
If any hand attempt to raise the veil 
That severs their tender sense from too much light. 
That subject is the soul, concerning which 
The less the mind, involved in night and dreams, 
Can comprehend, the more dogmatical 
Men get, and prone to clamor and abvse; 
Thank God (science) that other means, more violent, 
Assent reluctant to extort, are not 
As much in vogue as in those good old times 
Before men learned to see in nature’s laws 
The best and only proofs of nature's God; 
When science learned to walk in leading strings. 
She now can get along without these childish aids; 
And orthodoxy, like most other things 
Is tried by weight, and taken at its worth.” 

Adrian, Mich. 5. D. Moore. 


e 
Mr. Putnam is indebted to the Universe for this commenda- 
tion: ‘** Waifs and Wanderings,’ a rovel by 8. P. Putnam, is 
the latest literary sensation in Agnostic circles. It inculcates 
a high and noble morality, and graphically portrays the growth 
and development of the Rationalistic spirit of the age. The 
language is pure, and often wreathed in the flowers of ele- 
gance. Its characters, among others Cupples, Rev. Hapgood, 
Dr. Dobson, Billy Stubbs, and Mrs. Cupples, are admirably 
portrayed. Published in fine style by the Truth Seeker Pub- 
lishing Co., 33 Clinton Place, New York city. Price $1.00.” 
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Childyen’s Gay’. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Full River, 
Mass., lo whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night begins to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour.” 


Blue. Fyed Josie. 


How I wonder, little maiden, 
Looking on thy winsome face, 
Where no shade of pain or sorrow 

E’er has left a single trace— 


How I wonder what the future, 
Closely hidden from our View, 
Of grief or gladness, weal or woe, 
Tuo its keeping holds for you. 


Blue-eyed Josie, pure and gentle 
As a rosebud, sweet and fair, 
Stainless thus we e’er would keep thee, 
Free from blight or weary care. 


Thy little friend and playmate dear 
Closed her eyes and welt away; 
Like some rare and fragrant flower, 

Bioomed and faded in a day. 


Bright with merry glee and laughter, 
Neither life Dor death she feared, 

But while her world was filled with joy, 
In that hour she disappeared. 


Thou art left, O blue-eyed Josie — 
Ah, the mystery of life! 

May its blessings allatien ihee, 
Unaccompanted by its strife. 


And if sorrows should befall thee, 
Trials deep thy steps surround, 

True and steadfast, brave and faithful, 
Evermore mayst thou be found. 


- e oe - 


Twin Travelers. 


Before referring to one of the most import- 
ant of our journeys, let me giv a brief descrip- 
tion of my traveling companion In the true 
sense of the term we were not twins, as he first 
saw the ‘‘ peep o’ day” July, 1819, while I did 
not bid good-morning for the first time till 
February, 1822. We were boy brothers and 
constant companions. Where he led, I fol- 
lowed; what he told, I believed; what he 
taught, I accepted without a doubt, and when 
chided (which was very seldom), I was most 
unhappy. His name was William; mine, 
George; and whenever any difference arose 
between us s0 that words ran high, he would 
snuff out all my conceit by saying, ‘King 
Williams were conquerors, and King Georges 
thick-headed fellows.” To me he was the 
“sweetest William ” ever existed, and words are 
unable to express my pride for what I felt was 
his greatness and superiority. He was one 
of that rare class who seem to hav been born 
under the most favorable circumstarces, 
whose bread is always ‘buttered on both 
sides,” who are always welcomed to the best, 
whose honeyed lips and pleasant manners open 
hearts as well as doors, and who, if they die 
young, are honored as saints, and as being too 
fine for earth. 

Brother William was a genuin English boy, 
and in all our travels, mid the hill and dales 
of Leicestershire, there was an air of rollicking 
romance about him. In those days an Eng- 
lish boy counted for nothing unless he was 
willing to, and could, fight a good battle; and, 
strange to say, my brother, whom I never 
knew to get real angry, would fight. He 
seemed to enjoy a battle, and yet, at its worst, 
his face was sweet in its determination. He 
was always the victor. I do not think he 
would hav ever given up beaten. He was swift 
of foot, and bore off the prize (a monstrous 
plum-pudding) at the boy races, on the occa- 
sion of the corouation festivities in Redmile 
in honor of William IV. When he was ten 
years old he was one of the singers at the 
church, and accompanied the choir in their 
Christmas eve merry making at ‘Belvoir 
Castle,” seat of the Duke of Rutland, and also 
at. their singing and playing on Christmas 
morn, and through the day in the village. In 
addition, at the great races at ‘‘Croxen Park,” 
his investments in games of chance were suc- 
. cessful. Such has been the tenor of his life, 
he did not die young, so failed in early saint- 
ship; has lived to be a slar character in the or. 
thodox congregational church and books, and 
still lives to read Tas TRUTH SEEKER, and kin- 
dred publications. For many years it was a 
wonder to me why there should be such a 
great difference in our make-up. I see it now. 
His bith ir July givs the explanation. 
Through the beautiful days of an English 
spring, his mother’s heart was thrilled with 
joyful anticipation; the air was fragrant with 
the odor of violets and budding roses, and the 
trees, grass, and hedge rows were jubilaut with 
their fresh, green attire. The rich, melodious 
songs of the birds left their indellible impress 


shelter from the cold, raw wind. 


| day holds its place as one of life’s sunniest 
memories. 


on heart and brain, while retrospect and pros- 
pect completed the work. My advent in early 
February had been preceded by the dark days 
of the dreary English winter, no flowers, no 
song of birds, naught to giv life, zest, and in- 
spiration through the murky season, save the 
Christmas festivities, and had our mother not 
been among the sweetest of all sweet, pure 
creatures, the contrast would hav been greater 
than it is. 

Now for the (to me) great journey. In the 
fall of 1836 our parent, with the other chil- 
dren, left Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for Port Car- 
bon, Pa. Brother and I were learning trades, 
he to be a machinist, I an iron molder. In 
mid-winter he was taken with bleeding at the 
lungs, and so severely that little hopes were 
entertained of his recovery. I shall never for- 
get that sweet, pale face. No word of com- 
plaint escaped his lips. Neither shall I ever 
forget the loving devotion of the mother and 
daughter who attended him. The night of the 
crisis of the disease I sat up with the others, 
as in case of death they wanted the two boys 
near each other. I see it all as vivid as then. 
I read the unxious looks on the different faces, 
the l eating of my own heart was audible, and 
on the snow-white pillow rested the dear face 
that was soul of my soul, life of my life. Af- 
ter midnight hope revived, the muteness of 
the preceding hours was broken, and time 
and words were found to comfort me. From 
this his recovery was rapid, and the parties for 
whom we labored deemed it best for us to go 
home. We left Poughkeepsie, and early in April 
took a tow-boat ride down the Hudson to New 
York, and a steamer to South Amboy. At 
this point we saw railroad cars for the: first 
time. 

The cars were a wonder to us, and were 
built to represent several stage coaches stuck 
together. The seats were common pine 
painted yellow, viz, the second-class, which 
we took. We reached Camden and crossed 
the Delaware to Philadelphia by noon, and in 
the afternoon took the Philadelphia and 
Norristown Railroad to the latter place. From 
this point began the ‘‘ tramp, tramp,” for we 
started with our bundles up the Norristown 
Dam, and, by the time we reached its head, 
it was getting dusk. After crossing the ferry, 
half way up the dam, we espied the first 
canal boat. When we reached the locks we 
asked for a ride, which was given. The boat 
was empty, and we sat down in the bow for 


Oh, how much I wanted to see- my mother, 
and yet by my brother's side I felt safé. From 
the head of Norristown, through the two Cat- 
fish and Yankee dams, to ‘‘ Bowers,” at the 
foot of four mile canal, it was five miles, and 
it seemed a long way into the night ere we 
reached that point. 

At the head of little Catfish Dam, we saw 
a dredge at work clearing the channel near the 
locks. ‘This was a surprise and wonder. Its 
method of clearing was by a revolving band of 
elevator cups, similar to those used in elevat- 
ing grain. 

Brother made arrangements with the boat 
captain to take us with them during the day, 
while lodging with others near where they tied 
up for the night. That night we stopped at 
“ Brown’s,” an old Pennsylvania farmer. 
They gave us a home-made feather bed, so 
large and full that we were sunk in its feathery 
embrace, and were soon lost in pleasant 
dreams. 

The canal ride was novel, and the next night 
we slept in a neat room at the “ Luck House,” 
at the head of the twenty-two mile canal, five 
miles from Reading, county seat of Berks Co. 
I shall never forget this room or the sensations 
it created. It was the picture of neatness, and 
cleanliness; but what pleased me most was the 
number of women’s dresses that hung on the 
walls. I noticed them all, principally calicos 
with one or more muslins de laine. These 
seemed to bring home so near, there was such 
a motherly and sisterly air about them. I did 
not think them as pretty as mother’s, for she 
always wore very small figures or stripes, 
whose prevailing color was lilac; the figures of 
most of these were too large and showy. 

By this time the boatman seemed to take a 
strong liking to us, and from there up we were 
all right. The novelty of the ride, the numer- 
ous locks, and the fine scenery along the 
Schuylkill, was a source of constant delight. 

The ‘‘Blue Mountains ” near Point Clinton, 
and the high hills and mountains in the An- 
thracite range, seemed more beautiful than the 
Highlands of the Hudson, doubtless because 
we were nearing mother. The long journey 
for those days drew near its close; joyful an- 
ticipation was on the eve of fruition, and boys 
and mother would be near each other. The 
hour came, and it was one of those beautiful 
seasons never to be forgotten, and which to- 


GEORGE Lynn. 


sight. 


that you almost felt afraid to touch it. 
lasted about an hour. 


Our Puzzle Box. 


1. 
A SQUARE. 
1. A marine shell; 
2. A weight; 
3. A song; 
4. To call; n 
5. A female name. 
Newburgh, N. Y. RoB’'r BERNHEIM. 
2. 


LITERAL DISCOURAGEMENT (VIDE WEBSTER. ) 


My whole is five letters combined, 
Yet twice five is only a part of me; 
For ten, Iam sure, you will find 
Just placed in the midst for the heart of me. 
But yet if you make me this part less now, 
I’m nothing at all but some tease: 
Tho’ really I am so heartless now, 
I must there diminish your ease. 
But now to get rid of the curse of me,~ 
Take my head, but restore me my heart; 
And then you will find the reverse of me, 
A marshal of France, or a humorous bard. 
UNCLE JAMES. 


3 
` THE STORM.—A DAMP PUZZLE. 


Now the liquid drops descend, 
All the sky is inky dark, 
And if this should never end, 
We might wish for Noah’s ark. 
Even now, it seems we float 
In a fancy-builded boat, 
But if two ins were overboard, 
Like Jonah, ere he cursed the gourd, 
When he interviewed the whale, 
We might o’er The Storm prevail, 
Though but a rag he left to show 
The promis of Jehovah’s bow; 
But by that rag, long as it flies, 
We need not fear the angry skies. 
Say what ‘iwas doing, if you can, 
When I this puzzle first began. 
Irwin, Iowa. J. K. P. BAKER. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER 
ocr. 25, 1884. 


1. Ex-cel—you see why—L-u-c-y. Well, and 
Ella. 2. Youth. 3. V-{s)ermon-t. 4. Bob 
sleighs. ‘ 

Solvers, H. E. Juergens, Mabel Winslow, 
John R. Cotell. 


> 
Correspondence. 


Bear Laxe, Mreg., Oct. 18, 1884. 
Dear Miss Wrxon: Yours duly received, and 
I wish the remarks made by my friends after 
hearing it read could hav been wafted into 
your cosy sitting-room in Fall River; Iam sure 
they would hav made your heart overflow with 
happiness to know you hav so many devoted 


friends in the far West. 


The other morning when the sun was ap- 
pearing out of a sheet of clear gold in the 
East, I looked out upon Bear Lake, and saw 
what § shall always remember as a beautiful 
Above the lake, and resting lightly 
upon it, was a sheet of foam. Upon inquiring, 


I found that it was fog. You must imagin a 
snowdrift rising about five or six feet above 


the surface of the lake, so light and soe 

is 
Then the fog lifted 
gradually and disappeared. But little clouds 
seemed to keep rising for a long time, so much 
like the snowy clouds of a summer day that I 
could hardly believe that it was the midcle of 
October, and that I was looking at fog which 
many times in the East renders the day dismal 
and uncomfortable Itis said to be worse than 
rain when one is caught in it when sailing on 
the lake. 

Mrs. Derthick was pleased with your mes- 
sage, for to her you seem like an intimate 
friend, she has heard so much of you. 
a bright, sunny, wide-awake woman. An at- 
tack of diphtheria so affected her system five 
years ago that she has not been able to use her 
eyes since. She is married to a gentleman 
worthy of her, and is always so cheerful that 
sometimes we hardly realize how severe a daily 
burden she is carrying. 

Last week the Woman’s Suffrage Association 
held a very successful meeting at the beautiful 
home of Mrs. G. W. Hopkins, who is the 
woman of the place. Coming here ten years 
ago, when the town was in its infancy, by her 
good common sense and interest in the living 
questions of the day, she has lifted the people 
up to a higher grade than I hav ever seen in a 
place of its size. There is an independence 
about the people which I like. Every one 
seems competent to be a critic. No leaning on 
your next-door neighbor; no saying a thing is 
so because the leading people of the place may 
hav expressed a certain opinion. Is is thus 
because we hav each thought the matter over, 
and hav looked at it in all ways, that we hav 
come to entertain the views which we express. 

Mr. Derthick, a lawyer (bLusband of the 
aforenamed lady), guve us a talk on the Mich- 
igan state laws. Comparing the revised stat- 
utes with those of thirty years ago, although 
in some respects they may not be all we desire, 
yet after an hour's talk with bright, witty, and 
sensible questions from those present, we had 
to say that there had been a great advance in 
the legal rights of women. My contribution 
was an artivie on the ‘ Political Education of 
the People,” from the Century. 

Last Saturday I attended the first Teacher’s 
Institute of the season. They are held once 
a month, and are usually attended by all the 
teachers in the viciuity. There was nothing 
of importance accomplished, except to plan 
out work for the ensuing year. Next month I 
hav to read an essay on ‘*Voice Culture,” rather 
ahard topic, but I will do my very best. No 


She is Í 


one ever refuses to do anything when called 
upon. The effort is made, and as a rule good 
work is done. : 

This afternoon I had a good long ride 
through the woods. The trees are gorgeous 
in their garments of red and gold. Ido not 
think I ever enjoyed the sighing of the wind 
among the branches of the forest trees as much 
as I did to-day. One could not help but feel 
the grandeur of the old trees which reared 
their heads so high that it made one dizzy to 
look at them, as well as the solemnity of the 
silence which reigned supreme. 


Yours in love, M. E. H. 


C. B. THompson, St. Catherine's, Ont., Can., 
writes: ‘‘In reading your Children’s Corner 
weekly in Tue Trura SEEKER, I find much of 
it interesting and entertaining to adults as well 
as children, and a fine addition to Tam TRUTH 
Serger, and a corner which I think more of 
than a corner in wheat, corn, whisky, etc. 


To Ciara Lovursa Lewis, Bangor, Me.: Many 
thanks for your kind words in relation to our 
Corner. The appreciation of our friends 
everywhere makes our labors light, and incite 
to new and increased efforts in our chosen 
field.— Emn. C. C. 


RecerveD.-—First Days at School.— Whither? 
—A Sylvan Holocaust.—Human Nature.— 
Montagew and His Yacht.—A Letter in Rhyme. . 
—Our Summer Visit.--How to Earn a Dollar. 
These will appear as soon as we can make 
room for them. 


‘WATTS AND SEAVER 
AND PJ TNAM. 


ON SUNDAY, NOV. 9TH., AT PAINE HALL, 
BOSTON, 


Afternoon and Evening, there will be a 
Grand Mass Meeting of Liberals. 
Opening address by Horace 
Seaver, Lecture by 
Charles Watts. 

In the evening: lecture by Samuel P. Put- 
nam, “The New Work of Liberalism in 
Ameri:a;” and Charles Watts, “ Agnosticism 
and Modern Thought.” Mr. Putnam will take 
subscription for National Liberal League at 

each session. 

2t45 


GRAND LIBERAL SOCIABLE 
AND RECEPTION 


FOR OLD AND NEW OFFICERS OF THE 
NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT 


German M:sonic Hall, 220 E. 15th St., 


On Thursday evening, Nov. 20th. 


Let all liberals of New York and 
Vicinity Attend. 


Proceeds for the Treasury of National 
League under the auspices of Bennett 
Liberal League of New York city. 


DANCING FROM 10 To 12. 


Admission: 
GENTLEMEN, - - - - 50 cents. 
LADIES, - - - - 25 cents. 
2t45 


LECTURE. 


Is Man a Freee Moran Acent, or Is Hm A 
CREATURE of CIRCUMSTANCES ? 


The following points will be thoroughly tested, 
which will form the substance of this lecture: 


The encounter of Adam and Eve with the Serpent. 

Can the emotion of man resist the power of Psy- 
chology ? 

Does God attend religious revivals ? 

Is there a God of battles ? 

Is it God or the physician that heals or kills the 
afflicted? 

Why do men abuss themselves, knowing that it is 
to their own injury? 

Why do Christians deny God as a heallug medlum 
in time of sickness, and confide in the skill of medi- 
cine only? 

Ali desiring Lectures within the state of Illinois 
during the present fall and coming winter should 
address M, L SANDERS, 

237 West Eldorado St., Decatur, Ili. 
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WANTED. 


A good Libəral woman, as Companion and House- 

keeper; must know how 0 Cook well. and over 

30 years ofage; ouly ıwoin family. 

Address L. P. ANTHONY, 
Cheshire, Conn. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 


BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 
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MEDICAL and HYGIENIC WORKS. 
- Sold at THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
i Sent on Receipt of Price. 


Trall’s Sexual Physiology. A Scien- 
tific and Popular Exposition of the Funda- 
mental Problems in Sociology: $1. 


What Our Girls Ought to Know. By 


Dr. Mary J. Srupury. Price, $1.00. 


Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure 
0. 


ervousness. By M. L. Horsroor. $1.50. 
Parturition Without Pain. A Code 


of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-Bearing. Edited by 
M. L. Horsroon, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

By 


The Relations of the Sexes. 
Mrs. E. B. Durrer. Price, $1.00. 

Fruit and Bread. A Natural and Sci- 
entific Diet. By Gusrav SCHLICKEYSEN. 
Price, $1.00. 

The Better Way. An Appeal to Men 
in Behalf of Human Culture through a 
Wise: Parentage. By A. E. Newron. Price, 
pape, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

New Hygienic Cook Book. Contain- 
ing Receipts for Preparing a Hygienic 
Food By Mrs. M. M. Jones, M.D. 30 cts. 

Talks to My Patients. Hints on Get- 
ting Well and Keeping Well. By Mrs. R. B. 
Gurason, M.D. Price, $1.50. 

Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins. By 
Dio Lewis, M.D. Treating of the Sexual 
Relations in their Higher Aspects. $2.00. 

Prenatal Culture. Being Suggestions 
to Parents. By A. E. Newron. 25 cents. 

Aids to Family Government; or, 
From the Cradle to the School. By BERTHA 
Mever. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Youth; Its Care and Culture. By J. 


MORTIMER Granvitig. Price, $1.00. 


Eating for Strength. Including the 
Science of Eating. Five hundred Receipts 
for Wholesome Cookery; One Hundred Re- 
ceipts for Delicious Drinks; One Hundred 
Ever-Recurring Questions Answered. By 
M. L. Houproog, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

Marriage and Parentage. In Their 
Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
in their Bearing on the Producing of Chil- 
dren of Finer Health and Greater Ability. 
By M. L. Horsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

Our Girls, and Some of the Things 
They Ought to Know. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Foote’s Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense. By E. B. Foors, 
M.D. Price, $1.50. 

Hand-Book of Health Hints. By E. 
B. Foorz, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 

Science in Story; Teaches Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 5 vols. in one. 
Price, $2.00; extra cloth, gold back, 5 vols. 
bound separately, $5.00. 


Liberal Meetings. 


[Leagues and Liberal 1nd Spiritualistic Secteties in the 
United States and Canada meeting regularly,can hav no- 
tices of their meetings published in this column free if the 
officers will send them to us.) 


MICHIGAN. 


Musxrecon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 

OHIO. 


CurevenanD.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 r.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 

MAINE. 

Porttanp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con. 
gress Hall, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sunday, 2:30 
p.m. Admittance free. Public invited. 


OREGON. 

Portianp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 
of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 
at 2 o’clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
and Madison streets. All are invited. Ad- 


mission free. 
WISCONSIN. 
Muwauree.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 
meets every Sunday evening at 7:30 o’clock, 
at Fraternity Hall, 216 Grand avenue. Lect- 
ures and free discussions-on all popular 
topics. Admittance free. Public cordially 


invited. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 in the Paine Memorial 
Building, Appleton street._—The ‘Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 


_Lschool.at 2:30. Admission free. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Axroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 p.m., at 
the League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 
and 13th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 

Braprorp.—The Bradford Liberal Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m. at their hall in 
Pemberton block. The club has a very choice 
library. 

PERILADELPHIA.—The Friendship Liberal 
League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
814 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o’clock, and 7:30 
o'clock, P.M., for lectures and free debates. 
Tas Terura Serxer and Liberal books for 
sale. 

PirrspurcH —Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except d''ring the Months of July 
and August) at 30 jlock. A free platform is 
maintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 
tollowed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 

NEW JERSEY. ; 

Newark.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League’s Hall, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 
consist of music, readirgs, lecture, and dis- 
cussion, in which all p.esent are invited to 
participate. Admission free. Collection 
taken. Communications for the League 
should be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 


CANADA. 


Toronro.—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monrngau.-—Pioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Sunday at 3 p.m,, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reading-room open daily until 
10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
books three evenings per week, and on Sun- 
day afternoons. Free public lectures on 
Sundays as advertised in local newspapers. 
Strangers always welcome. G. S. Wilson 
President; C. Stevens, Secretary. 

NEW YORK. 

AuBany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3p.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals Visiting the city. Admission free. . 

New Yors Crry.—The Manhattan Liberal 
Club meets every Friday evening at 8 o’clock, 
at 220 East 15th st——The American Spirit- 
ualist Alliance meets every Sunday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican Hall, 55 West 
33d street. The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its meetings every Sunday in 
Republican Hall, 55 West 33d street. Morning 
service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
Public cordially invited. Arcanum Hall, 
57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Sunday at 2:30 
and 7:30 p.m. 

Brooxryn.—The Brooklyn Spiritual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
free. Public cordially invited. Liberal and 
Spiritual papers and books for sale. The 
Everett Hall Spiritual Conference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale. The Eastern District Spiritual 
Conference meets every Monday evening at 
Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
2d street, at 7:45. Spiritual and Liberal 
literature on sale. All invited. The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the Assembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 p.m. Public eordially in- 
vitel. Doors open at 2:30 p.m 


WAIFS AND WANDERINGS 


A NEW AMERICAN STORY, 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


AUTHOR OF 


“GOLDEN THRONE,” ‘*PROMETHEUS,” ‘f INGER- 
BOLL AND JESUS,” ETC. 


Price, Cloth, $1,00; Paper, 50 Cts. 


‘A prose epic of the war, rich with incident and 
dramatic power; breezy from first page to last with 
the living spirit of to-day,—John Swinton’s Paper. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


= BY— 


JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 CTS. SINGLY; 75 CTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Criminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Church and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


TRE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Ingersolls Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 

In five lectures, comprising. “The Gods,’ ‘ Hum- 
boldt,” “ Thomas Paine,” “ Individuality,” and “ Here. 
tica and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Including, “Liberty for Man, Woman, sod Chiid;’ 
’*The Declaration of Independence,’ “About Farming 
in Illinota;” “ The Grant Banquet,” “The Rev. Alexan. 
der Clark,” ‘The Past Rises before Me Likes Dream,” 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Paper, 50 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 


per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col. Robert G. IngersoH 


‘*The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should send for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


33 Clinton Place, New York. 
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ORTHODOX HASH 
WITH 


A CHANGE OF DIET. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR. 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 


1A Word from the Cook.—2 Ohoice Bita for th 
Hash.—8 Seasoned with Satan to the taste,— 
4 The Chopping-Knife.—5 Hash, First 
Course.—6 Hash, Second Course,— 
T Hash, Third Course,—_8 Change 
of Diet, First Course,—9 
Change of Diet, Sec- 
ond Course, 
WARREN SUMNEB BARLOW, 
Author of 
, THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents. The truth Seeker 


Grimes + Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 
“ PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
“HOLY CROSS,” 


AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“s By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles?” 

T. C. LELAND, ex-Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘* This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


God and the State, 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 


Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 

WITH A PREFACE BY 
CARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUOKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
62 pages, octavo. Price 15cents. Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, New York. 


EVERY LIBERAL SHOULD 
POSSESS 


THE LIBERAL BYMN-BOOK.—150 Beautiful Songs 
of Liberty and Freethought. Read and sing them 
at Home. Read and sing them at Meetings. Teach 
them to the children. Price 25 cents. 

DIANA.—Evolution in Marriage. The Higher Law. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and cured. Pgice 25 cents. 

BURNZ’ FONIC SHORTHAND,—A complete Self-In 
atructor in the art of Verbatim Reporting, Price 
$1. Send for circulars. 

THE SPELLING REFORM—And How to Help it 
Price 10 cents. 

The above works sent promptly on receipt of price. 
Address THE TRITH NEREK KK 
33 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


TRUTH: 
A Poem in Three Parts. 
BY E. N. KINGSLEY. 


Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, 
Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians. 


Containing a picture of the 


JEWISH JEHOVAH. 
As Described by the Bible. 
‘ There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindle 
with 1t” (Psalms Xvili, 8). 


4opp.Handsomely executed. Price, 25 cents 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA, 


INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations. 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Olinton Place, New York, 
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Poetry. 


A Woman’s Meditations. 


AT FIFTEEN. 
Oh! the fear, the worry, and dread! 
Oh! the doubt of the future good! 
All is darkness overhead, 
As gloomy futures o’er me brood. 


AT EIGHTEEN. 
Where is the promis of sweet sixteen? 
Gone are the hopes of early youth. 
Only the blight of the early dream; 
Only the dark side of the truth. 


AT TWENTY-ONE, 

The dreams hay vanished and buried lie; 

The blossoms, nipped by early frost. 
Nothing is left but a longing to die, 

And a quivering grief for the early lost. 
1f life would only near the end! | 

If death would bring its promised rest! 
I’ve had whatever earth could send; 

I long to pags the final test. 


AT THIRTY-ONE. 
If still life’s pathway I must tread. 
Giv me to soothe the aching heart, 
Teach me the balm for aching head, 
And this I'll deem the better part. 


AT FORTY-ONE. 
Ah, what is this? the golden grain? 
The promised joy of earlier years? 
So late in life to win the game— i 
So late to win the smiles from tears! 
AT FIFLY-ONE, 
How false the prophets all hav told! 
Where are those faded bowers of green ? 


Is this bright evening’s burnished gold 
The sad, dark future they hav seen ? 


AT SIXTY-ONE. 

How much to those must be forgiven 

Who count that ‘‘ ignorance is bliss,” 
Who only build a childish heaven, 

That age and wisdom surely miss! 
Good cheer, brave heart, amid the thorns, 

The doubts and fears of early youth! 
Beyond those dark and dismal morns 

Shines wisdom’s sun of priceless truth. 
And a8 you pase from youth to age, 

You leave the darkness and the fears; 
Still finding, as you turn each page, 

That interest deepens with the years. 

October, 1884. Mary A. LELAND. 
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Death. 


O gentle Death! why com’st thou not 
To those who fain wouid thee embrace; 
Whose wasted life seems but a blot 
Upon creation’s glorious face? 
"Who love in vain, who seek in vain 
To brighten every human lot, 
‘Whose sympathy, like summer rain, 
Falis gently on each barren spot— 
Why should they linger sadly on 
Whose every dream of joy has fied, 
When e’en the power to bless has gone, 
And love and hope be crushed and dead? 
Why take that loved and gifted one, 
In all his manly grace and pride? 
Why rob the mother Of her son. 
The husband of his girlish bride? 
Then spare, oh, spare, earth’s brightest part, 
The loved, the beautiful, and blest, 
And take the lorn and weary heart 
That pants and longs for endless rest. 
PAXTON. 


Waiting. 
"I sit alone, and listen for footsteps 
That come not. aud sadly asking, 
«Shall I never hear them more?” 
What music, like the voice of those 
We love? What joy to clasp their hands! 
But oh, the chill that ’numbs the heart, 
When death or coldness makes the grasp relax, 
‘Turning back the blood an icy stream, 
Congealing life's warm ®untain. 
One wh? has felt this iron in the soul, 
From either cause, has drunk the dregs 
Of bitterness. The suffering soul turns in 
Upon itself, longs for something in which 
To trust its hoarded wealth of love, 
Refined in the hot crucible of grief. 
How fleeting life’s most blissful dreams! 
How sweet, though sad, their memory! 
No more to hear the Voice of love that falls 
On waiting hearts, like dew, until 
Its chords are swept by angel fingers 
In some fairer world where sorrow never comes 
Where day-dreams shall be realized | 
LUNA. 
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Mr. Andrews at the Liberal Club. 


Friday evening, Oct. 17th, Mr. Andrews 
lectured before the Liberal Club on “The 
Unitary Drifts in Modern Philosophy.” He 
began by saying that, as on a former occasion 
not long since, he had not selected his own 
subject. His subject had been selected for 
him by the management of the club. They 
wished, it seemed, to hear from him on this 
particular theme. This fact emancipated him 
from the trammels of deference which he 
might hav felt if the subject had been of his 
own choosing. He was emancipated from 
constraints, and felt that he might say his own 
thought in his own way. He continued as fol- 
lows: It is a common remark, even among 
persons who stand high in literature, that 
whosoever thinks clearly can always express 
his thoughts in ordinary English. On the 
common plane of thought this is true, and is in 
that sense an important piece of instruction to 


»| of the term. 


be given to the beginner in literature; but there 
is a deeper sense in which it is the reverse of 
the truth. For real thinkers, for discoverers in 
the realm of thought, it is all the other way. 
A really new thought has no word in any lan- 
guage to express it; and he who says that he has 
never had any difficulty in finding a word or 
words for his thoughts, says, thereby, that he 
has never had a really original thought in his 
life. Language has only been devised to ex- 


sians ”’—Unalterability, Conservatism, Autoc- 
racy, Cesarism, Czarism, Papacy, Paternal 
Government, Aristocracy, ete., ete. 

Unity, in the absolute degree—that is, when 
pushed to its ultimates, to the bald, naked 
Principle (Unism), which is what is meant by 
Unity when made technical—is therefore im- 
mobility, fixity, monotony, death, in the direc- 
tion of suppression. But Disunity in the ab- 
solute; individuality pure and simple; anarch- 
press the thoughts that men hav had; up to! ism, in its literal significance, is, on the other 
that boundary, and not a single inch beyond. | hand, death by dissolution of the social Unity 
Outside and beyond lies the immense unknown ; (Duism). 
and heretofore unthought of, and whosoever | There is, then, the third state, the resultant 
invades it by going farther out, by subsoiling , state; the only true, or truly possible, condi- 
ordinary thought, finds himself beset by aj tion, for which, as I hav said, no word or term 
crowd of ideas for which there are no adequate | is known, because these ideas hay not been 
words, and he is thrown into the dilemma of; distinctly sifted, separated, and understood. 
either coining new words, or of taking old words | It is the bane of all our philosophy that there 
and stretching and lifting them into new] is everywhere the missing third term. Spen- 
meanings. So when chemistry was discovered | cer has his integration and his differentiation, 
it was utterly impossible to teach it through | without any third term to express what is par- 
the medium of language without a nomencia-| amountly important in the whole matter—the 
ture; without, in other words, the manufact-} combination, in due and harmonic proportion, 
ure of thousands of new words of a special | of the integration (Unism) and the differentia- 
order, for teaching that particular class of} tion (Duism), which combination is frinismal. 
ideas. So with every other science which has} In other words, the Unity and the Variety 
got itself fairly constituted as a science. It is | are the rivet, on the one hand, and the flanges, 
proven that sociology, so-called, or the science | on the other hand, of a hinge; but what is the 
of society, is not yet fairly constituted into a | name of the hinge itself? I want to call your 
science, by the fact that it has so little of exact ' attention specifically to the consideration of 
technicality. the nature of a hinge. The hinge is an im- 

In the next place, therefore, I would warn | mensely great affair in this world of ours, and 
you against the common and very prevalent, | very few hav ever comprehended it, or given 
and what I may call the vulgar, prejudice! any thought to it. A hinge is the place where 
against technicalities. Technicalities are|two things meet and unite; but if they com- 
merely words which hav been so closely de-| pletely unite, then there is no hinge. It is also 
fined, and sostrictly applied to particular pur- | the place where two things go asunder; but if 
poses, that we cannot mistake their meaning. | they go completely asunder, then again there is 
An untechnical word isa crude stick or branch | no hinge. 
picked up in the forest; a technical word is a| the same instant, or at succeeding instants, 
piece of timber hewed to the line, mortised or | unite and separate, both unalize and dualize; 
tenanted, and fitted to its place in a building. hence in the aggregate they must trinalize. 
Or, still better, technicalities are tools, bags, | Don’t be afraid of new words; if they signify 
baskets, artificial contrivances to do more verbal | new ideas, you are made mentally richer the 
work than the naked handwork which we can | moment you get holdofthem. Study tue hinge 
accomplish without them. You can only hold | (Trinism), and know, so far as my assurance 
two or three oranges in your hand unaided, | can be taken as authority, that, if you under- 
but put them in a basket or net, and you can| stand it thoroughly, you will be lifted into a 
hold a dozen. Baskets, or nets, or such labor-{ new sphere of thought, transcending com- 
saving contrivances, if madeout of the sounds | pletely all the wrangling of ordinary political 
of the voice, instead of metal, wood, and | and philosophical discussions and teachings. 
strings, are technicalities. The prejudice j You will be the wisest people in the world, 
against technicalities, with untrained minds, is} from the time that you understand a hinge! 
of just the same order as the prejudice against | You will then know the principle of universal, 
tools and machinery by unskilled workmen. | scientific reconciliation; the possibility of uni- 
It is undoubtedly a trouble to learn them, and | versal social reconstruction; and of the ulti- 
our natural laziness recoils from that labor; | mate harmonic administration of all human af- 
but this prejudice is no more respectable than | fairs. Don’t fail, then, to study hinges; and I 
the indolence of a child who is unwilling to] mean literally the hinges‘upon which your 
wash his face, or the unreadiness of the bar-| doors are hung, in the simplest, most material, 
barian to adopt the hoe and plow of modern | and mechanical sense—for it is the discovery 
civilization—he sticking stolidly to his old| of Universology that these simplest mechan- 
method of cultivating the earth with pointed | ical atrangements of every-day life contain, by 
sticks or stakes. This is my apology for my} their analogies or resemblances, the whole se- 
technique, or for so much of new or precision- | cret of the higher, and highest, philosophy: so 
ized usage as I may hav occasion to introduce | that through it the whole people, in their 
in respect to the meaning of terms, here and | homes, and by simply reading their newspa- 
elsewhere. pers, which will become the organs for such 

Coming now to my speciad subject, I con- | learning, will be made more thorough philoso- 
strue “‘ Unitary Drifts” to mean drifts or ten- | phers than all the great thinkers of the past 
dencies to Unity, and I shall then assign to| generations. 

Unity a strictly technical meaning, making ita] To understand what is meant by the three 
definit technicality of philosophy, taking it, for} stages of idea involved in the great social 
such purposes as the present, out of its com- | hinge, as in the hinge everywhere, take the 
mon meaning or meanings, which are various | first illustration from law terms, where we do 
and contradictory. I shall perhaps surprise | happen to hav them all named by proper tech- 
you then by affirming that there is no strong | nicalities. There is, say, first, a ‘‘joint con- 
or marked tendency toward Unity in modern} tract,” in which two or more unite, each for 
philosophy; and that on the contrary its most | his portion of obligation; second, ‘“ severa 
marked tendency is directly the opposit. contracts,” or contracts in severally, the obli- 

But, in order that I may be better under-| gations wholly apart from each other; and, 
stood—or less liable, at all events, to be mis-| third, the higher and supreme kind of obliga- 
understood, I will remark that I shall treat the | tion, ‘‘joint-and-several contracts,” in which 
subject chiefly as relating to Social Philosophy, 
rather than to philosophy in the broader sense 
In this way we shall somewhat 
narrow the subject and render it more com- 
prehensible. But whether we mean the one 
or the other, my statement is equally true; the 
prevalent tendency is not towards Unity, but 
first to its opposit; and in the next place to a 
new something which has heretofore had no 
definit naming, and for which we must find a 
proper technicality. E 

Observe, then, closely, what it is which I 
here mean by Unity. Unity, in the strict 
technical sense which I am now assigning to 
it, is purely and simply the denial of Dis- 
unity; and Disunity is the denial of Unity. 
They two are therefore the opposit poles of 
the great universal relationship. Disunity is 
Difference, or Variety, or Individuality, or 
Freedom, or Sovereignty of the Individual— 
Protestantism, Democracy, or Anarchism. 


Take an illustration from another profession, 
the medical. It is, of course, of the utmost 
importance for the constitution of the human 
body that it hav in it Unity and that each part 
in it hav Unity—each joint, for instance; but 
a joint which is completely united, which is 
characterized by just Unity and nothing else, 
is a stiff joint, what the doctors call anchy- 
losed, or brought to anchor—i. e., it is no joint 
at all, has ceased to be a joint by excess of the 
manifestation of the principle of Unity. But, 
on the other hand, the complete dis-Unity of 
a joint destroys the joint equally, by an exactly 
opposit process or condition, which is called 
dislocation (out-of-jointness). It would bea 
great mistake for the individual to think that 
he would contribute to his activity or efficiency 
by having all his bones out of joint. The 
third and only state in which there is any true 
working joint, any proper hingewiseness (for a 


| turning,” “the laws of the Medes and Per- 


Unity is, on the other hand, the opposit of all 
this, the denial of all this, the annihilation of 
it all. It is the arbitrary Unity of Society 
through conformity to some single standard, 
which is ‘* without variableness or shadow of 


hinge is the same thing as a joint) is where 
there is just the right proportion of Unism, or 
tendency toward Unity, somewhere short of 
actual Unity; and just the right proportion of 
Duism, or tendency toward dis-Unity, some- 
where short of actual dis-Unity—and they two 


To be a hinge, the parts must at} 


both or all the parties are bound for the whole. | 


combined in an actual hinging, operating, 
freely-swinging, but rightly guided hingewise 
relationship with each other, according to the 
part of the body and the particular kind of a 
hinge needed at the given joint. So compli- 
cated and precise as all this must become our 
social science, under the theoretical guidance 
of Universology, and the practical guidance 
of Pantarchism. At present people adhere 
to arche pure and simple, which is the stiff- 
joint, or, finding it evil, and needing a remedy, 
and reasoning that the opposit of the evil must 
be the remedy, they rush over to anarchy, which 
is social dislocation—in which *‘the times are 
out of joint” (Shakspere). All this is the 
natural and legitimate swing of the pendulum, 
in preparation for the comprehension of the 
true functionating joint; or the hinge-philosophy 
in social affairs. It is for this third idea that 
we need and must hav a new term compounded 
of the two other terms, or somehow represent- 
ing them. We might say arch-anarchy (ark- 
anarchy) or anarch-archy, but either would be 
awkward, arid Pantarchy or Pantarchism has 
been chosen to express that idea. Itis not 
then toward Unity that there is any special 
drift in modern social philosophy. The real, 
strong drift of the hour, throughout Christen- 
dom and the world, is toward ‘‘Anarchy,” In- 
dividual Sovereignty, or, what is the same thing, 
ultra-democracy. The return drift toward a 
true reconciliation, on scientific terms, be- 
tween the two other and opposit drifts, is only 
now just beginning in the world, either to be 
comprehended or acted on; but, from now on 
it will almost at once become the rapid and all 
pervading drift; the organifying, or truly con- 
structiv and operativ drift, in every depart- 
ment of human affairs. 

Another method of naming these three 
terms is, 1. Unity; 2. Variety; and 3. Uni- 
variety. The transition, and still prevalent 
drift, under this naming, is from. Unity to 
Variety. The new and final and conquering 
drift in the immediate future will be from 
Variety to Univariety; and it is this last which 
doubtless was really meant by the Manage- 
ment of the Club, by the term Unity, when as- 
signing me my subject: but I hav taken the 
advantage of it as a text to introduce some 
needed technicality into the use of these terms. 

What, in conclusion, the world needs, and is 
beginning consciously to want, and what it is in 
the destinies that it shall soon ‘hav, is a Church 
Institution based on the Common Sympaleto 
Consciousness and Social Duties of Mankind 
more powerful than the Catholic church; and 
a Universal International Nationality based on 
Individuality and Human Rights—not a mere 
loose association of states—but a true organic, 
operativ, vitally functionating real government, 
touching every branch of human affairs, and 
furnishing the working models for every institu- 
tion—more powerful than the Roman, than 
the Russian, or the British empire—and all 
this by pure voluntarism, without a particle of 
compulsory allegiance; without a dollar of 
compulsory taxation; and without resort to any 
other authority than that of Charm, and Or- 
ganized Influence, under Freedom. 

Disintegration cannot cope with Integration, 
nor the Inorganic with the Organic, except as 
mere Standing-grounds. 
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Thanks and a Correction. 


To THE EDITOR or THE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: 
Thank you ever so much for your first-rate 
notice; but, in matters of great moment, and 
especially concerning great personages, THE 
TRUTH SEEKER should not tell—errors. The 
Genius of History is awful touchy in such mat- 
ters. Unborn millions will look back to THE 
TRUTH Srrxer for facts. 

I hav to claim that I am contemporary with 
Stephen Pear] Andrews—not his successor. I 
hav learned from him, during our long ac- 
quaintance, many things that I could not spare 
out of my life; but I learned phonography, 
not from him, but from one of the earliest 
works of Isaac Pitman, of England, before Mr. 
Andrews had published his text-book. 

Also I must lift.Mr. E. F. Underhill off 
from Mr. Andrews’s pot-hook, and hang him on 
to mine. I taught him his first phonographic 
lessons in 1848. Indeed, I believe there 
are but two otbers in the United States ahead 
of me in reporting work for pay, who kept it 
up as a life profession. First, Henry M. Park- 
hurst, of this city; second, W. H. Burr, of 
Washington—all three of us Infidels. Queer, 
isn’tit? In fact, I know but very few Chris- 
tian phonographers. Theodore Tilton, a pupil 
of mine, came pretty near it. 

If “bran bread leads to Infidelity,” what 
shall be said of the light-spreading force of 
phonography? Let him who thinketh him- 
self steadtust in the old faith take heed and 
not try to write fast lest he er from grace, 

. ©. LELAND. 

[S0, one by one, touched T the iconoclastic: 
hand of history, the traditions of childhood 
pass away. George Washington never owned. 
a hatchet; William Tell could not hit the side 
of a barn with an arrow unless he was inside 
the barn; Leland did not learn phonography 
of Andrews. Did Plato sit at the feet of Soc- 
rates? Let us pause and doubt. ] 
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Putnam and Watts. 


On Sunday, Nov. 30th, at 10:30 a.m., Mr. 
S. P. Putnam lectures for Friendship Liberal 
League, at its hall, 9th st, and Girard ave., 
Philadelphia. Subject: ‘“‘The New Work of 
Liberalism in America.” 

At 2:30 r.m., Mr. Charles Watts speaks on 
“ Agnosticism: An Exposition and Defense.” 
At 7:30 P.M., on “ The Bible and Science.” 

The clergy are challenged to each lecture to 
defend their cause. 

The lectures will be free. Mr. Putnam will 
take subscriptions for the National Liberal 
League at each session. The League hopes to 


hav a large attendance. 
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SECOND 
GRAND ANNUAL} 1885. 


New Years Gift Presentation, 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 28TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE 


ROCHELLE J.WELRY STORE. 


January 1, 1885, 
At2 P. M., ROCHELLE, ILL. 


1857. | 


Last year on New Year's day Wettstein presented 
to his patrons assembled in Armory Hall, a valuable 
collection of beautiful presents, comprising 10 Gold 
Watches and Gold Chains; half a dozen genuin Dla- 
mond Pins, Rings, and Eardrops; over a dozen fine 
Silver Watches, solid Gold Jewelry, elegant Silver- 
ware, Fancy Goods, etc., ranging in price from $1.00 
to $100.00. 

This I propose to do this yearand to gly my Lib- 
eral friends abroad ab opportunity to receive a nice 
present. . 

The aggregate of goods presented will not be less 
than $1,500, and probably $2,000, according to amount 
of goods sold. 

To all my customers sending $1.00 or more for 
goods or work, I shall present, for each and every 
dollar, a ceriificate entitling the owner to one or 
more shares in these gifts. 

This is the fairest and most liberal offer ever made 
by any merchant in America My stock is complete 
in everything pertaining to a first-class Jewelry 
store; prices now averaging 25 per cent below those 
of largest cities; goods sent by mail or express to 
all parts of the world accompanied by one certificate 
for every dollar remitted, and cash refunded if not 
satisfactory, and returned same day received. 

Prices on watches again reduced since last price 
list in this paper. The presents will be presented 
in a public hall of Rochelle, directly to my Cus- 
tomers, or to acommittee selected by them at that 
time, in one entire lot, and the mode of distribution 
Will be optional with them. 

Everybody pleased last year, and all must be 
pleased this year. 

Olreulars giving all particulars and describing 
style and value of each gift, mailed free on applica- 
tion. OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


The Science of the Bible, 


Or an Analysis of the Hebrew Mythology. 


Wherein it is shown that the holy scriptures treat 
on natural phenomena only. By M. WOOLEY, M.D. 
A master work of over 600 pages, neatly bound in 
cloth, with a portrait of the author. Price, $3 00. 
ltt Address THE TRUTH SEEKER office. 


An Antidote Analyzed, 


SHOWING THE 
FOLLY OF A RELIGIOUS QUACK 


In Ministering a Nauseous Antidote to Those 
Who Hav Imbibed Nothing Poison- 
ous, and 


EXPOSING THE INCONSISTENCY OF 
CHRISTIANS GENERALLY. 


BY H. CLAY LUSE. 


PRICE, 10 OTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 
38 Clinton Piace, New York. 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY, 


Men or Busness Woo Dm Someraine BE- 
BIDES Marina Money. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 
+ 


BY JAMES PARTON, 


This book contains 400 pages, plainly printed, 
treating of forty-six characters in history who have 
helped the world; together with eight portraits. 


Mr. Parton's works need no commendation. They 
are standard. 
PRICE, >- = -. - «= $1.25. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


33 Clinton Place, New York. 


CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR 
CIVILIZATION. 


From the German of 


MAX NORDAUW. 


SEVEN EDITIONS IN SEVEN MONTHS. 
PROHIBITED IN AUSTRIA. 


“ This book is not a book. It isa deed; ang those 
who oppose it will prove that they fear it.” — Vienna 
News. 


Price, cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 
office. 
4ltt 


For sale at this 


NOW READY! 


THE MAGNIFICENT PROBLEM OF 


GOLORED 
LITHOGRAPH 


—OF THE— 


D WL BENNETT MONUMENT. 


PRINTED IN SEVEN COLORS ON THE 


BEST LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
SIZE, 22 1 x 28}. 


THE BRONZE MEDALLION 


PRINTS AS LARGE AS A CABINET PHOTOGRAPH, 
THUS GIVING NOT ONLY A PICTURE OF 
THE MONUMENT, BUT AN ACCURATE 


LIKENESS OF D. M. BENNETT. 


> 


The lithograph is designed for fram- 
ing, and will be a treasure for all Lib- 
erals, 


Sent, postpaid, and securely wrapped, 
to subscribers to the Monument. Fund 
for 30 cents; to others, 50 cents. Ad- 
dress this office. 


l ; THE i 
INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BEING 
LAW, FACTS, SUGGESTIONS, AND RE- 
MARKABLE DIVORCE CASES. 


Four Hundred an1 Forty Large 
Octavo Pages. 


Price reduced from $2.25 to $1.00. 
41tf : Address this office. 


FACTS. 


A Magazine Devoted to the State- 
ments of Mental and Spiritual 
Phenomena. 


Single Copies 10 cents. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Man. Whence and Whither. 


By R. B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., 
Author of ‘‘The Bible.—Whence and What? 


About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a 
rationalistic standpoint. 

1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
Clinton Place, New York. 
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A New and Useful Work. 


AT EDLOCK , Or, THE RIGHT RELATIONS 
OF THE SrxES—Disclosing the Laws ot 
Conjugal Select:on, and showing Who May and 
Who May Not Marry. A Scientific Treatise. By 
Samuzn R. WELLS, One vol., 12mo, 250 pages; 
plein muslin, price, $1.50; in fancy gilt binding, $2 


Among the subjects treated are the following: 
Marriage a Divine Institution; Qualifications for 
Matrimony; The Right Age to Marry; Motives 


| for Marrying; Marriages of Consanguinity — of 
| Cousins, when Justitiable; Conjugal Selection— 
| Affinities; Courtship—Long or Short; Duty of 


Parents; Marriage Customs and Ceremonies of a? 
Nations; Ethics of Marriage; Second Marriages, 
are they Admissible? Jealousy—{ts Cause and 
‘Cure ; Causes of Separation and Divorce; Celibacy 
-—Ancient and Modern; Polygamy and Pantagamy ; 
Love Signs in the Features, and How to Read 
Ther : Physiognomy; Sensible Love Letters—Ex- 
amples; The Poct’s Wife; The Model Husband 


and the Model Wife— the Mutual Obligations, 


‘Privileges, and Duties ; The Poctry of Love, Court- 
whip, and Marriage—Being a Practical Guide to al’ 
tthe Relations of Harry WEDLOCK. 

The book is handsomely printed and beautifully 
bosnd It was intended more especially for young 
people, but may be read with intcrest and with 
profit by those of every age. Copies will be sent 
by part to any address on receipt of price, by 


“TAR UNIVERSE, 
Its Scientific Solution, | 


WITH SOME 


CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAna UEL P. PUTNAM. 


Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 


Marriage and Divorce, 
By R. D. Westbrook, D D, LL.B, 


Author of ‘The Bible—Whence and What?” 
CONTENTS: 
The True Ideal of Marriage. 
Free Love. 
The History of Marriage. 
The Old Testament Divorce Law. 
The New Testament on Divorce. 
Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
Rational Deuuctions trom Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better than Cu’ e. 
Price, 50 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. For sal 
at this office. 


83 Clinton Place, New. York. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


Embracing those of the biood and Nerves, the Dis 

euses of Men, the Diseases of Women, and the vari 
ous Causes, pnysical and social, leading to the mare 
plainly treated by wnat plainest of books, BLAID 
HOME TALK, EMBRACING MEDICAL COMMU? 
SENSE—newrly 1,0uu pages, 200 Lilustrations, py Dr 

E. B. FOOTE, of 120 Lexington ave., New York. . 
whom all leuters trum the s1Ck should be adarersac 

In its-issue ror Jan. 19, 1878, Mr. Bennes Tytdh 
SEEKER thus speaks of Dr. FOOTE and his meul à 
publications: * We kuow him (Dr. Fuote) perona.. 
and intimately, aud we say Wiin all tue assurance 
that knowieuge imparts tual he 18 a man of the 
highest incentlvs and motlvs, whose Life nas heen 
spent in lnstructlug and improving his feliow-belngs 
by giving such Infurma.ion as is Well calculated Ww 
enable tuem to be more healthy, more Lappy, anu 
10 be better and more useful men and WOMEN. His 
medical works possess the higuest Value, aud bay 
been introduced and thorouguly read iu LUundreds 
of thousenas of families, Who w-day sland reauy lo 
bear willing testimony 10 the great poneti Luey Lay 
derived from the physiological, hygienic, aud moral 
lessons which he has su ably iu parted.” 

Purchasers of PLAIN HOME VALK are at liberty 
to CONSULT ITS AUYHOK, in person or by mail 
FREE. Price of the new Popular HKdltion, by mall 
portage prepald, Only $1.60. Uouients tadie Irv6e 
AGENTS WANTED. 

MURRY HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
129 Has, 24Ln sureet, New York. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 


cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 126 prescriptions for all acute 
aud chronic diseases, each one of which is invValua- 
ble. So found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money wi)l be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med. 
{cal Association, to the officers of which he refers.” 

This Sclence of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the affiicted for relief. I1 
will beaefit all.—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian 
instructor, or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted On all diseases requiring sklll and ex- 
perience. ear, ana obstinate diseases that hav 

affied the skill of all other physicians HE A L a 


eared pach. oot talare THYS 
without an instance of failure, ELI 
R. FouLOWs 
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fied physician, and 
the most successful 
as his practice will 
prove. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseases 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
Stands pre-eminent, 
8 PER MATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENCY 
as the result of self- 
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dreams, loss of sexual 
power,rendering mar. 
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manently by an outside application in sixty days 


NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his ‘Private Counselor,” giving full in 
formation. Address Dr. R. P. Fellows, Vineland, N. 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisment, 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“ Dr. Fellows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore nc 
cheat or humbug. The Freethinkers of the lanc 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” ly8 
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d4CDLTIC JACKET AND CORSET PRICE, $18.00. 
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“GUNIGNOO dasa ANY LOWOVE OLLENDVA 


7 


Will Cure all Forms ef Disease Without 
Medicine. 
CONSULTING ROOMS, 
471 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Something fur Inva lids ‘o read and study 
Ovoer.—Stop Drugging and try 
Na‘ure’s hemedy, 

MAGNE’ 1sM. 


For years past it has been kuown to the profes- 
sion that Magnetism and Electricity were powerful 
agents for imparting Vital force aud energy tothe 
worn-out sufferer from disease. Many humanita- 
rians in the profession, thiuking more of the alle- 
Viation Of suffering than they did of the coue of 
ethics by which they were bound, have resorted to 
magnetic treatment as a last resort and found them- 
selves astonished at the effect upon their patients. 
They had been taught that meaicine was an abso- 
lute essential in ll cases, anu that har falling, the 
patient must die, as nothing more could be done. 
Here aud tinere an advauced thinker has tung aside 
the tie which bound him tw uis dogn atic p. ethren 
and has resoried to Other and more sCleutific meth- 
odsoftreament, As &lesultmany, having broken 
the bonds which bound them i0 a system as barba- 
rous as it was unscientific, have used thelr best en- 
ergies to devise means 10r the allevlatlon of uu man 
suifering. Here and there the Wondrous power of 
MAGNETISM was established, and many diseases 
hitherto classed as incurable readily Submitted to 
is mild but potent influence. This agent to the 
intelligent observer was found everywhere. Being, 
as it is, the very essential of all Ute, it was found 
that the human bo y when in a diseased condition 
was almost berett of this vital principle. If wecan 
supply thls vital force to the worn-out body th 
patient will get well. : 

An! but now is it to be done, says the physician. 
Science, however, came to the rescue, and solved 
une pruplem. Here and there throughout the world 
are fields or What are Known a8 Magnetic ore. It 
was Observed that the ore, When Cariied upon the 
person, was found to be a saleguard agaiont dlsease, 
and to ihis circumstance we are largely indebted ior 
magnetic wearing apparel, for it was an easy transi- 
uon from carrying magnetic ore to covering the 
body with permanently charged magnets, placed in 
garments fitteu io every part of the body. since 
the first introduction of magnetic appliances as a 
curative, there has been a number of these so-called 
magnede garments foisted upon the public by men 
whose sole object was gain. Unscientific in con- 
struction, and having lliwle if auy magnetism in 
them, their life was of short duration; it was long 
enough, however, to dewonstrate that when Cun- 
structed upon scientific prin.iples there was zcarcely 
an ullment that human flesh is neir to that would 
noi submit to their heallug influence. 

THE EUREKA MAGNETIO APF¥LIANOES are su- 
perior 10 everything of a Similar Character hereto- 
fore offered to the public, peing the only scientific- 
ally ccnstructed appliance in the Market; it ls now 
two and a half years since they were first offered 
to the pubilc, and during that time we uay treated 
thousands of patients, and not a single case of tail- 
ure to recelve benefit reported to us, while we are 
in daily receipt of lestimonials of cures from all 
parts of the Country. We know that disease cannot 
exist Where these garments are worn in quantities 
as advised by us. 

fo all who may be affiicted with any of the follow- 
ing complaints, we say unhesitatingly, the Eureka 
Magnetic Garments will cure you:—Faralysis, 
Rheumatism, Nervous Vebility, Neuralgia, Lum. 
bago, Bleeding at the Lungs, Spinal Disease, Gout, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Congestion of the Kidneys, 
Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Loss of Energy, Heart Disease, 
Constipation, Consumption, Prolapsus  Uteri, 
Chronic Peritonitis, Cancer, Ovarian Tumors, 
Syphilis, Epilepsy, &t. Vitus’ Dance, and all forms 
of chronic invalidism. 


PRICE LIST. 


Lung Invigoraiors, - $600 
G ntlemen’s Boay Belts, 6 00 
Sciatic Appliances, - 5 00 
Knee ' aps, : - - 300 
Leg Belts, - - - 4 00 
Ank ets, `- - > - 400 
Shoulder Appliances, - 4 00 
Wris lets, each, - - 150 
Hat Bands, - - -> 1 00 
Had Usps, - - - 400 
sleepiug C-ps, - - 4 00 
Abuominal Beits (ladies), - 6 00 
Gents’ Vests, - - 15 00 


Ladies’ Jacket and Corset 
(combined), 18 00 
Superfine Insoles (all leather), 1 00 


While these garments can be procured at the 
above low prices no one can afford to be ill. Our 
ladies’ Supporters are just-what every lady in the 
land needs, as it will be found a great assistance at 
certain periods; all these garments are made to 
measure, anc a fit guaranteed. To ladies who are 
all dragged out a combination Jacket and corset 
Will restore you to new life and energy, and pay for 
itself an hundred fold ina few weeks’ wear. This 
garment ls Only made from actual measure, and a 
perfect fit assured. 

All communications auswered free of charge. 
Address. DR. L TENNEY, 471 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Il. gar Agents wanted for Boston, New 
York Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, 
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THE greatest gain we can make is knowledge. 
his will help us to cause the world to grow better 
more than all other agencies we can employ—the 
knowledge of the true, the knowledge of the false, 
the Knowledge of the right, and the knowledge of the 
wrong.— D. M. Bennett. 


DUNCAN is in his grave; 
After life's fitful fever he sleeps well; 
Treason has done his worst; nor steel nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further. 
—Shakspere's Macbeth. 


IT proceeds rather from revenge than malice 
when we hear a man affirm that all the world are 
Enaves. For before a man draws this conclusion of 
the worid, the world has usually anticipated him, 
and concluded all this of him who makes the obser- 
vation. Such men may be compared to Brothers, the 
prophet, who on belng asked by a friend how he 
came to be Clapped into Bedlam, replied: “I and 
the world happened to hav a slight difference of 
opinion; the world said I was mad, and I said the 
world was mad; I was outvoted, and here I am.’’— 
Colton’s Lacon. [NOTE.—This man Brothers attracted 
notice in England about the beginning of the cen- 
tury. There is a short account of him in Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, and after reading it any one of sense 
will say with Horace of old, '' Fortes erant ante Agamem- 
nona,” ie, there were Crack-brained fanatics before 
Dr. Talmage. — Hylax.] 


TO thine own self be trie 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou Can'st not, then, be false to any man. 
—Shakspere’s Hamlet. 


THAT from which the public character of Milton 
derives its great and peculiar splendor remains to 
be mentioned. If he exerted: himself to overthrow 
a forsworn king and a persecuting hierarchy, he 
exerte! himself in conjunction with others. But the 
glory of the battle which he fought for, the species 
of freedom which is the most valuable, and which 
was then the least understood—the freedom of the 
human mind—is all hisown. Thousands and tens 
of thousands among his eontemporaries raised their 
voices against ship-money and the star-chamber, but 
there were very few indeed who discerned the more 
fearful evils of moral and intellectual slavery, and 
the benefits which would result from the liberty of 
the press, and the unfettered exercise of private 
judgment. These were the objects which Milton 
justly concelved to be the most important. He was 
desirous that the people should think for themselvs 
8&8 well as tax \hemselvs, and should be emancipa'ed 
from the dominion of prejudice as well as from that 
of Charles. With a view to the same great 
object he attacked the licensing system in that 
sublime treatis, the Areopagitica, which every states. 
man should wear as a sign upon his hand, and as 
frontlets between hls eyes. Hi. attacks were in 
general directed less against particular abuses than 
against those deeply-seated errors on which almost 
all abuses are founded, the servil worship of emi- 
nent men and the irrational dread of innovations.— 
— Macaulay's Mili n 


MILTON! thou should’st be living at this hour; 
England hath need of thee; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters; altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the herole wealth of hall and bower 
Hay forfeited their ancient Eaglish dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
Oh, raise us up, return to us again; 
And giv us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was Jike a Star, and dwelt apart; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So did'st thou travel ou life's common way, 
ln cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

— Wordsworth. 


1T Is stated in the Advance that not long before 
Theodore Parker went abroad and died, Emerson 
said to him at Concord: '' We must get rid of that 
Christ, We must get rid of that Christ.” If the story 
is true, it agrees with everything known about 
Emerson, and With Much written by him. He was 
an eminent and attractly pagan living in the nine- 
teenth century, but living a life wholly apart from 
Christ, aud ready, asthe above remark indicates, 
to say, ‘Away with him.’’—The Presbyterian. 


HE that is good will infallibly become better, and 
he that is bad will certainly become worse: for vice, 
virtue, and time are three things that never stand 
still. — Colton’s Lacon. 


To everyone that hath sball be given, and he shall 
hav abundance; but from him that hath not sh»1l 
be taken away even that which he huth.— Matt. zrs, 
29. 


Ir the doctrin of evolution be correct, there never 
wus, and never coul hav been, adelry interposing 
to Instruct Adam, to educate Abraham, to inspire 
Joseph, to put down oppreesing Pharaoh, to change 
une rod of Moses Into aserpent, to create an add i 
tional frog, louse, or musketo in Ezypt, to call forth 
the waters of a deluge, to spread abroad a rainbow, 
to speak to the rain to fall on one piece of ground 
and not on another, tọ commission a famin or a 
pestilence or a flash of 1 glutning; every drop of 
rain and every shower, every ray uf Heut, and every 
blade of grass having been so unalterably woven out 
of the original supply of force in the web of order, 
continuous and unbroken forever, as not to admit of 
a possibility of interference or alteras lon.—Rer. Gro. 
B. Cheever. 


THERE is a pleasure in the pathtess woods, 
‘There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music In {ts roar; 
I love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or hav been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I cau ne'er ex press, yet Cannot allconceal. 
— Byron 


IF, in proportion to sizə, a man Could hallo a3 
loud as a baby, there would be no telephones needed 
in this country. 


HE who Mrs. to take a kiss, 
Has Mr. thing he thould not Miss, 


“ WELL,” said a Irish attorney, ‘if it plaze the 
court, if I am wrong in this, I hav another point 
that is equally conclusiv.” 


AN Oregon bicycler has two wioden legs. And he 
hasn’t had his bicycle much over six months, 
either. This is unusually quick work. 


Monkeys in South Africa cut canes of spicewood 
and suck the ends. In this country they buy the 
Cane and then carry out the rest of the program. 


“ FATHER, did Mr. Jones really stand on the 
deck?” asked Green's hopeful progeny the other 
day. ‘No, Georgie, he stood on three kings, and 
put the deck up his sleeve to use as occasion de- 
manded.”’ 


THE Brooklyn Eagle wants to know what portion of 
a young ladies anatomy is “the wood,” having 
heard that a young lady was “shot in the wood.” 
The Eagle has evidently forgotten that all women 
hav lumbar regions. 


I THOUGHT she was a lovely sight, 

As daintily arrayed In white, 

With rosy cheeks and glances bright, 
That summer day 
She played croquet; 


Until beneath a shady tree 

I stopped to rest, which chanced to be 
Where in the kitchen I could see, 
Thatsummerday _ 
She played croquet; 


And there alone in that hot place 
Her mother stood with careworn face, 
And ironed a gown all frills and late, 
That summer day 
She played croquet; 


A gown, the very counterpart 

Of that she wore with witching art; 

And so she did not win my heart 
That summer day 
She played croquet. 


AMAZIN’ GRACE IN MONTANA. 


There has been a religious awakening in Mon- 
lana. The inhabitants are ‘quickened in the spirit 
of their minds.” According to the St. Paul H-rald,a 
minister out there has received a Call in the follow- 
ing manner: The other day a 8t. Paul minister 
answered a ring at his door-bell and found therea 
brawny frontiersman, wearing a buckskin suit and 
a white Mexican sombrero. He was invited into the 
study, and after seating himself, said: “ Pardner, 
I'm tryin’ to case up a sky pilot to ladle out the 
savin’ grace to the boys in Rawson’ Gulch, Mon- 
tanny. The barkeeper down to the Merchants’ 
Hotel told me you slung about the heftiest jaw in 
the holy line in 8t. Paul, an’I thought I’d drop in 
an’ size you up.” ‘If I understand you, sir, you 
desire to secure a pastor for your church ou: there.” 
“That’s our little game exactly, pard, and the boys 
constitooted me an executiv committee to come in 
‘yar an' run one down. We want the best heavenly 
mouthpiece in the country, an’ we’ve got the dust 
to put up fur ’im.’’ ‘Who was your last pastor?” 
asked the minister. ‘‘Never had one. You see. 
the boys out thar never stood in much on the relig- 
ious racket, but we’re agoin’ to bank big on savin’ 
grace in the future, an’ play er’ clear up to the 
limit. Glad udin’s o’ great joy's the winnin’ carà 
at Rawson's from now, henceforth, an’ forevermore, 
pardoner, an’ don’t you forgit it!’ “You say you 
never had a minister? What, then, has caused this 
sudden awakening—this new desire for light?” 
* T'I tell you, pard; it’s Just like this. Thar's a big 
rivalry atween Rawson’ Gulch an’ Rocky Bar, about 
five miles furder up the creek. The two Camps hev 
been fightin’ for the lead fur a year, an’ we've allers 
downed ’em on every p’int. Las’ week one o’ the 
boys went up thar’ an’ come back an’ reported that 
the Rocky fellers had a preacher, an’ that salvation 
were a runnin’ loose in the camp, an’ amazin’ grace 
Were growin’ on the bushes. He said he heard the 
holy bloke preachify 'imself, an’ that he dished up 
the livin’ word likea ten times winner. Wal, tha: 
sort o’ paralyzed us, so to speak, an’ we called a 
meetin’ to see what war’ to be done. At fust it war’ 
perposed to go up thar of a Sunday, an’ clean out 
the congregation an’ hang the preacher, but we 
Wa'n't quite sure of the fightin’ abilllles 0’ the meek 
an’ lowly worshippers up thar an’ mout get licked, 
so it war finally decided to tree a gospel sharp, an’ 
that’s what I'ni yar fur now. The boys’ll treat you 
white, pardner, an’ if you can do up the Rocky Ba’ 
capper in the heavenly game, an’ put it all over ‘im 
a soundin’ the glad tidin's, yer fortune’s made. 1 
like the cut 0’ yer jib, pard, an’ I b'lieve you'd 
shout salvation at us in a way that'd make the Rocky 
Bar galoots pow’ful weary.” “ What denomination 
Is in the majority out there?” “None at all. You 
kin play yer cards to suit yerself, an’ come at us 
jest as you think the hand ought to be played. But 
say, pard, I reckon I wouldn't ever giv the boysa 
Baptist lay out to play upto.” “ Why not?” ‘ Wal, 
yer see, We aln t much stuck on water out thar only 
from a business p'int ọ view. Water's all good 
enough an’ mighty valuable fur washin’ out dust, 
but aside from that ’taint much account, Still, it 
that’s yer lay, pardner, come right along. We’ll 
take turns an’ keep you baptlzin’ half the time, 
jest to down them Rocky fellers, Thar’s a gang o' 
twenty Chinamen workin’ a placer claim below us, 
an’ we kin run them up an’ let you souse the hull 
mob two or three times a week, if it'll make ihe 

Rocky crowd think the good work's a movin’ right 
along.” The minister was forced to decline the call, 
and the old man said as he rose to go: ° All right, 
pardner; no harm done. I'}l keep up the hunt till 
Itree my mau.. We'll down Rocky Bar on salvation 
if it’s in the pins. Good day, sir, an’ if you ever 
Come out our way stop off an’ giv usa little wad o’ 
off-hand redeemin’ grace, au’ we'll treat you squar.’ 


i Good bye.” 
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Glotes and Clippings. 


Wuen it is written “D. D.” it stands for 
Doctor of Divinity; but when it is put in this 
fashion, d d, it stands for something theo- 
logically different. ` 


Luoy Hayzs has been honestly elected to a 
presidency, at all events—the presidency of 
the Women’s Home Missionary Society. Hayes 
will continue to attend to the hennery. 


An Indianapolis minister wrote a communi- 
cation to the Times of that city, headed ‘* Vote 
as You Pray.” . Had this advice been followed, 
every Christian voter would hav been in a 
minority of one. 


Says the Fall River Advance: ‘‘ A man never 
really finds out what unadultered cheek means 
until he sees the mill boss, who has been in- 
strumental in getting his pay cut down, waltz 

round with the contribution box in church.” 


A RELIGIOUS weekly asserts that the good old 
practice of pastoral visits is going out of fash- 
ion. If there is not a decrease of immorality 
to follow this, it will show either that the state- 
ment is not to be relied upon or that effect does 
not always cease with the cause. f 


An English clergyman was rebuking his con- 
gregation for deserting him on a charity sermon 
Sunday. ‘* Why is it,” he asked, ‘that to-day 
the church is full, and this day week, because 
there was a collection, it was simply empty?” 
**’Cos yer don't giv tick !” shouted a voice from 
the free seats. l 

Aran Ençlish country house, at luncheon, 
after morning service, the popular young curate 
was accosted by:a venerable divine. ‘‘How 
long, sir,” said he, “did it take you to write 
that sermon that you gave us this morning?” 

` “ Oh, about a week.” Dear me,” replied the 
other, ‘it took me four.” 


“Now, little boy, whatis the meauing of the 
word hypocrisy?” asked a Sunday-school 
teacher of her favorit pulpil. ‘I can’t ex- 
plain what it is, but I know it all the same.” 
“Giv me an example of hypocrisy.” ‘‘ When 
a fellow says he loves his Sunday-school 
teacher. That's hypocrisy.” 


La Canana is a Mexican village. Its stores 
bear such suggestiv titles as ‘‘The Saloon of 
Mercy,” and ‘‘ The True Faith.” Every pulque 
shop, where men and women get mildly ex- 
hilarated on the juice of the maguey distilled 
in divers forms, shows the image of some saint 
or virgin set up among the bottles. One is 
called, ‘‘ The pulqueria of the mother of God,” 
and scores of others are dedicated similarly. 


Tue Roman Catholics of Sharpsville, Pa., 
recently petitioned the school board to pro- 
hibit the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools. This action caused great excitement, 
and the decision of the board was awaited with 
deep interest. Finally the directors decided 
that the reading of the Bible must not be dis- 
continued, but that all children whose parents 
object to such exercises may withdraw until 
they are concluded. 


In Ontario passenger trains are not started 
on Sunday. . Recently it was attempted on the 
Credit Valley, a new road, but so strong was 
the public feeling aroused that the company 
felt constrained to abolish the Sunday train. 
When the dominion government directed that 
the Welland Canal be opened during twelve 
hours of Sunday, so strong was the expression 
of public opinion on the subject that in a few 
weeks the order was countermanded. 


ProraNne swearing seems to be on the in- 
crease in Spain. ‘There are two articles in the 
Spanish constitutional code prescribing pun- 
ishment for blasphemy; but there is no nation 
in Europe which has a worse reputation in this 
respect than the Spaniards. The provincial 
authorities hav petitioned their several gov- 
ernors to interiere energetically against the 
custom of swearing and cursing which ‘ makes 
the Spanish people blush before the eyes of 
other civilized nations.” The people of Spain 
need to blush not so much for the prevalence 
of profane swearing as for the degraded con- 


dition to which they hav allowed the Christian 


superstition to reduce them. 


“ Ir seems a pity for the cause of Christian- 
ity,” remarks the San Francisco Ingleside, 
“that Ingersoll should hav ‘departed in tri- 
umph with the boast that not a clergyman 
in this city, of any denomination, had the 
courage to break a lance with him; and now 
that the lion of Infidelity has stalked away, it 
is fair betting that the parsons will set up for 
themselvs an Infidel of straw, and beat and 
buffet it to their heart’s content. ‘What do 
you say to that? they will shout to the lay 
Ingersoll. ‘Ah! proud heretic, where are 
your arguments now ?’ and while they are thus 
defying and smiting their dummy, the true 
Robert is thousands of miles away.” 


Tuers is at present visiting in this city, says 
a Syracuse paper, a clergyman who formerly 
had charge of a parish in the village of Essex, 
Essex county. For his service as preacher, 
and general advisor to the public, he received 
sufficient remuneration to enable him to keep 
body and soul together. A few years ago 
there was an unusually dry summer, and Essex 
county suffered in particular. The streams all 
dried up, and the farmers began to grow des- 
perate. Finally, one Sunday the several clergy- 
men in the village, with the exception of the di- 
vine in question, prayed for rain. The latter’s 
parishioners were surprised that he did not do 
the same, and when church was over, one of 
them approached him and said: ‘Mr. T. why 
didn't you pray for rain?” ‘What! Pray for 
rain on my salary? No, sir! Not by a damned 
sight! Iam not paid for extras.” 


‘Av Oberlin, O., upon receiving news of 
Blaine’s election, and without waiting for veri- 
fication, the college students and citizens 
built a bonfire, discharged guns, fired anvils, 
and had a jubilee, winding up by serenading 
prominent Prohibitionists, including one of 
the professors, with tin pans and other un- 
musical implements. In their rounds they 
paid a visit to the residence of the Rev. Mr. 
Mills, a senior in the college, and an ordained 
minister, who has been a conspicuous advo- 
cate of the cause of the Prohibition party. 
The moment the charivari began in front of 
his house he fired four shots from a revolver 
into the crowd. One of the shots slightly 
wounded a student named Mitchel, piercing 
the edge of his ear and grazing the side of his 
head. Mills was arrested and held in $100 
bail for trial. The feeling against him is re- 
ported to be strong. 


IN a speech at the “Celtic dinner ” annually 
given in Britanny, M. Renan said: ‘‘ We are 
true sons of Pelagius, who denied original sin. 
A censure which the Protestants are always 
addressing me is this, ‘What does M. Renan 
do with sin? Mon Dieu! I believe that I 
suppress it. Icannot understand those mel- 
ancholy dogmas. I confess to you, the more I 
think over it the more I see that all philosophy 
is summed up in good humor. We Celts will 
never be Pessimistic Nihilists. On the brink 
of those abysses a smile from nature, or from 
a woman, will always save us. My mother, 
who died at eighty-seven, joked an hour be- 
fore her death. Trust to the experi- 
ence of a compatriot. Iwill ndt teach 
you the art of making a fortune; that specialty 
18 unknown to me. But, nearing the end of 
my life, I ean tell you something of an art in 
which I hav entirely succeeded; that is the art 
of being happy. There is but one re- 
cipe forit; don’t seek after happiness. . . 
This is the upshot of my experience.” 


A youna lady correspondent writes from 
New York to a Western paper: “I hav become 
a volunteer city missionary, a kind of modifi- 
cation of the London amusement of slumming. 
A girl takes an assignment from her pastor to 
visit a certain quarter where squalor abounds, 
and then goes there with food and clothes for 
body and mind—with sandwiches, so to speak, 
made of two slices of religious consolation and 
a bit of eatable meat between, with garments 
of real cloth trimmed with gospel fringe and 
angel down. The minister sent me to an 


Italian neighborhood, because I professed to; make an assignment. 


know some Italian gibberish. I guess the 
Italian of the grand opera isn’t the same that 
the organ-grinders and rag-pickers talk with. 


` Anyhow, when I gave some of it to a twelve- 


year-old girl, she coolly replied that she didn’t 
understand French, but knew English well 
enough. She was a tawny little ragamuffin, 
with big black eyes that were the only clean 
points visible about her. . She was in a crowded 
tenement, and a baby was sprawling on the 
floor by her side. I let her hav all the texts 
that I could remember bearing on the beset- 
ments and temptations of childhood, and I put 
in some advice which had a bearing on the 
subject of courtship. ‘The good-a lady too 
late-a,” the small wretch replied; ‘I’m a wife 
al-a-ready. This my baby.’ Afterward I 
learned that Italian girls in New York do not 
relinquish the nativ Juliet idea of marrying 
about as soon as they get into their teens. 
Hereafter, in doing missionary work, I shall 
be sure to know the grounds.” 


Warttne to the Independent, the Rev. Dr. 
Buckley says: “Art and religion, in Germany, 
are apparently on peaceful terms; but art has 
the higher place in the estimation of the peo- 
ple. In Protestant and Catholic Germany re- 
ligion seems to be but an inferior manifesta- 
tion of the same elements which reach their 
perfection in art. As a general proposition, 
only the lower classes and government officials 
in the Catholic churches exhibit reverence in 
the house of God. In the former case it is 
doubtless sincere; in the latter a matter of eti- 
quette. The middle classes are absent, or 
listen and look as spectators. In the Protest- 
ant countries, on ordinary occasions, and with 
occasional exceptions, attendance upon the 
churches is very small. Art and amusements 
are, practically, substitutes for religion, to a 
large extent. If, occasionally, a protest be 
heard from the pulpit against the entire. ab- 
sorption of life in business and pleasure, it is 
either formal and feeble, ur, if thoroughly 
earnest, the preacher is, indeed, the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, while the mul- 
titudes, instead of going out to see him, and to 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance, throng 
the gardens and theaters.” 


WuHen the Hon. William Nye, of Wyoming, 
was running a paper out West, some years ago, 
he relates that he had to call on a compositor 
to act as reporter one day. This is a sample of 
the printer's religious intelligence: ‘‘ The Bap- 
tists here, we learn, hav been fortunate enough 
to secure the services of the Rev. John R. 
Lemon, formerly of Deer Lodge. After fool- 
ing with the water for so many years, the Bap- 
tist wing of Zion ought to duly appreciate the 
pious Lemon aid.” Again: ‘The Methodists 
will hold akind of festival and ‘hooraw’ at their 
rink on Second street, next Friday evening, for 
the benefit of the sun-burnt heathen of be- 
nighted Africa. It will be a grand pop-corn 
scuffle and molasses-candy tournament to 
which all are invited. The funds will be used 
for the purchase of chest-protectors to be sent 
to the heathen of Senegambia, who were not 
born in the gospel of light and liberty. The 
object is certainly a laudable one, and whether 
the committee sends the money to Africa or 
‘knocks it down,’ as heretofore, those who at- 
tend the mush-and-milk debauch will no doubt 
hav a ‘way-up time.’ The pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church on North A street is a little 
nervous about his salary, we learn, and has in- 
timated to his charge that he will hav to call 
for additional pay or preach in a linen duster 
next winter. He says some fault was found 
with his sermon on faith, and how a little faith 
like a mustard plaster will finally ‘leaven the 
whole lump;’ but he claims that he did as well 
ashe could. He says he never could preach 
a very good sermon on an empty stomach, 
anyhow. He told a reporter yesterday that 
all he had received since Christmas was a ball 
of pale butter and a kind word. He asked us 
if we knew a place where he could trade some 
kind words and good wishes and godspeeds, 
all in good repair, for a chunk of liver or some- 
thing that was good to eat. Perhaps it is not 
the business of a secular paper to offer advice 
to a church; but it does seem to us as though 
the Presbyterians here had better brace up or 
No preacher can pound 
the Bible for fifty-two Sundays in the year and 
liv solely on our beautiful mountain scenery.” 
Mr. Nye adds that the typographical reporter 
was paid off and permitted to resign. 


dlews of the Week. 


Tue Canadians are up in arms against 
Chinese cheap labor. 


THe cholera epidemic is reported to be on 
the increase in Paris. 


VANDERBILT'S mare, Maud S., has trotted at 
the rate of a mile in 2:8 3-4. 


Eneuisa people celebrated the forty-third 
hirthday of the Prince of Wales on the 8th 
with festal ceremony. 


Wiii1am Jones, the man who attempted to 
shoot Guiteau, was tried inthe Criminal Court 
at Washington, last Saturday, and promptly 
acquitted. 

Ex-Mayor Grace was re-elected mayor of 
New York. The Tammany organization, claim- 
ing that Grace is not an American citizen, will 
contest the election. 


Tue Republicans of Kansas burnt St. John, 
the Prohibition candidate, in effigy, last Sat- 
urday. They hold him responsible for the 
defeut of Mr. Blaine. 


Tue election of Cleveland is regarded as cer- 
tain by the Democrats and as uncertain by the 
Republicans. The ways of the political prov- 
idence are past finding out. 


Tue Salvation Anny of Brooklyn are in the 
midst of a disgraceful quarrel, which promises 
to increase rather than subside. The trouble 
arose from a dispute about who is boss 
and who shall handle the funds. 


Tur missionary steamer Morning Star has 
left Boston for Honolulu. Two missionary 
ships bearing the same name hav preceded the 
present one, and both were wrecked before the 
ministers had a chance to save a heathen. 


Tue 27th of November has been appointed 
as a day of Thanksgiving and prayer. Gov. 
Cleveland’s proclamation is especiully fervent 
in its exhortations. This custom of appoint- 
ing Thanksgiving days is getting to be an old 
joke. 

St, Jonn received more votes than Butler in 
the late election, though neither has reason to 
feel especially fluttered at the numerical 
strength of his constituency. It is a curious 
fact that in the prohibition state of Maine But- 
ler ran ahead of St. John. 


Mrs. Betva Locrxwoop, it is feared, did her 
cause no lasting good by running for president 
on the Woman's Rights ticket. She is reported 
to hav said that she made $128 lecturing, and 
is therefore satisfied with the result. The fe- 
male suffragists of this city repudiate Mrs. 
Lockwood altogether. 


Tax private banking house of John M. Mas- 
terton, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has suspended 
payment, over $100,000 behind its liabilities. 
There are charges of rascality connected with 
the failure, such as paying privileged friends 
of the concern and letting others suffer. It is 
alsorumored that Masterton bet heavily on the 
result of the election and lost, bankrupting the 
business. The depositors talk of a prosecu- 
tion. 


Mr. Josera PULITZER, a western man, has 
been doing quite well since he came East. A 
year or so ago he bought the New York World, 
a daily paper with religious inclinations, but 
which, with a circulation of about ten thousand, 
was in a inoribund condition. Under the new 
control, the religious editer was abolished and 
the circulation of the paper increased steadily 
until the day after election, when 225,000 cop- 
ies were printed and sold. Mr. Pulitzer was 
also elected to Congress. 


Tue printers’ union of this city is jubilant 
over the result of the election. The New York 
Tribune refused to pay union prices to its com- 
positors, and the union resolved to boycott the 
Tribune and its candidate, Mr. Blaine. The 
printers control some three thousand votes, 
and as Cleveland’s plurality in this state is less 
than half that number, they very reasonably 
claim that their influence decided the election. 
Right or wrong, the printers hav been the first 
to illustrate the power of organized labor in 
national politics. : 
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Agnostic Metaphysics. 


4 REPLY TO HERBERT SPENCER'S CRITICISM OF POSITIVISM, 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 
IL. 


I pass now to consider the fifteen pages of Mr. 


Spencer’s article in which he attacks the writings of 
And I begin by pointing out that 
this was not at all the issue between us, so that this 
attack savors of the device known to lawyers as 
“ prejudice,” or “ abusing the plaintiff’s attorney.” I 


Auguste Comte. 


gave reasons for thinking that the Unknowable 
could never be the foundation of a Creed. I added, 


in some twenty lines at most, that Humanity could 


be. Throughout my article I did not refer to Comte. 
My argument was entirely independent of any relig- 


ious ordinances whatever, whether laid down by 
Mr. Mill, in his work on 
Comte, has emphatically asserted that Humanity is 
an idea pre-eminently fitted to be the object of 
And very many powerful minds agree with 


Comte or anyone else. 


religion. 
Mr. Mill so far, though they do not accept the organ- 
ized form of religion as Auguste Comte conceived it. 
To what degree, and in what sense, I myself accept 
it, is not doubtful; for I hav striven for years past to 
make it known in my public utterances. But, until 
I put forward Auguste Comte as an infallible author- 
ity, until I preach or practice everything laid down 
in the “ Positiv Polity,” it is hardly an answer to me in 
a philosophical discussion to jest for the fiftieth time 
about Comte’s arrogance, or about the banners to be 
used in the solemn processions, or about addressing 
prayers to “holy” Humanity. My friends and I ad- 
dress no prayers to Humanity as “holy” or other- 
Wise; we use no banners, and we never speak of Comte 
as Mohammedans speak of Mohammed, or as Bud- 
dhists speak of Buddha. For my own part, I am 
continually saying, and I say it deliberately now, that 
I look upon very much that Comte threw out for the 
future as tentativ and purely Utopian. Since I hav 
held this language for many years in public, I do not 
think that Mr. Spencer is justified in describing me 

. a8 a blind devotee. And when he parries a criticism 
of his own philosophy by ridiculing practices and 
opinions for which I hav never made myself respons- 
ible, I hardly think he is acting with the candid mind 
which befits the philosopher in all things. 

For this reason I shall not trouble myself about 
the “eccentricities ” which he thinks he can discover 
in the writings of Comte. A thousand eccentricities 
in Comte would not make it reasonable in Spencer 
to worship the Unknowable; and it would be hard 
indeed to match the eccentricity of venerating as the 
sole Reality that of which we only know that we can 
know nothing and imagin nothing. But there are 
other good reasons for declining to discuss with Mr. 
Spencer the writings of Comte. The first is that he 
knows nothing whatever about them. To Mr. Spen- 
cer the writings of Comte are, if not the Absolute 
Unknowable, at any rate the Absolute Unknown. I 
hav long endeavored to persuade Mr. Spencer to 
study Comte, all the more as he owes to him so much 
indirectly through others. But, so far as I know, I 
hav not induced him to do so. And his recent eriti- 
cisms of these writings show the same thing. They 
add nothing, I may say, to the criticism contained in 
the work of Mr. Mill, or, indeed, to the obvious wit- 
ticisms to be read any week in the Saturday Review. 
To turn over the pages of the “ Positiv Polity ” and 
find many things which seem paradoxical is an exer- 
cise easy enough; but to grasp the conceptions of 
Comte, or indeed of any philosopher, seriously, is 
labor of a different kind. 

Nothing is easier than to make cheap ridicule of 
any philosopher whatever. The philosopher neces- 
sarily works in a region of high abstraction, and 
largely employs the resources of deduction. He is 
bound by his office to deal freely with wide general- 
izations; and to follow his principles across all appar- 
ent obstacles. Every philosopher accordingly fails 
from time to time into astounding paradoxes; he is 
always accused by the superficial of arrogance, by 
the wits of absurdity, by the public of blindness. It 
is the fate of philosophers; and the charges, it must 
be allowed, are often founded in reason. Descartes, 
Hobbes, Leibnitz, Hegel, may in turn be attacked for 
certain hypotheses of theirs as the most arrogant of 
men and the wildest of sophists. How often has Mr. 
Spencer shared the same fate! There are those who 
think that no other living man has ever ventured on 
assertions at once so dogmatic and so paradoxical. 
I hav too much respect for Mr. Spencer to quote any 
one of these wonderful bits of philosophic daring. 
I recognize in him a real philosopher of a certain 
order, and I seek to understand his system as a 
whole; nor am I dismayed in my studies by a thou- 
sand things in his theories, which certainly do seem 
to me very hard sayings. Mr. Spencer has himself 
just published a very remarkable work, “The Man 
versus the State,” to which he hardly expects to make 
a convert except here and there, and abvut which an 
unfriendly critic might say that it might be entitled 


“ Mr. Spencer against All England.” Ishall not cer- 


tainly criticise him for that. But it is a signal in- 
stance of the isolated position assumed from time to 
time by philosophers. Philosophers who liv, not so 
much in “ glass houses” a8 in very crystal palaces of 
their own imagination, of all people, one would 
think, should giv up the pastime of throwing stones 
at their neighbor’s constructions. 

I giv an instance of the way in which Mr. Spencer 
misunderstands Comte. Mr. Spencer speaks of 
Comte’s Historical Calendar as a “ canonization,” as 
a list of “saints,” to be “ worshiped” day by day, as 
a means of “regulating posterity,” and as part of the 
“ deification” of Humanity. And he further repre- 
sents this list of historical names as a strictly classi- 
fied selection of men in degree of personal merit. 
Now, every part of this view is an error. So far 
from this calendar being permanently imposed on 
posterity, Comte himself speaks of it as provisional, 
to serve a temporary purpose. And what is that 
purpose? Why, to impress on the mind the general 
course of human civilization. Comte calls it “a con- 
crete view of man’s history.” It is not meant to be 
a classification in real order of merit. It is not 
essentially personal at all. The names are given and 
always spoken of as “types,” concrete embodiments 
of manifold elements in the civilization of the past 
Over and over again Comte says that the type and 
its place are often chosen without reference to per- 
sonal merit to represent a class, a nation, or a move- 
ment. They are not called or treated of as “ saints.” 
There is no “ canonization,” no “ worship,” no ascrip- 
tion of perfection, or absolute merit of any kind. 
The whole scheme from beginning to end is, what 
Comte calls it, a concrete view of man’s history, a 
mode of impressing on the minds of modern men 
what they owe in so many ways to men in the past. 
The exigencies of a calendar, with its months, weeks, 
and days, preclude any real classification of merit; 
nor is any such thing attempted. It is a mode of 
teaching history, using the artifice of associating the 
names of certain famous men with months, weeks, 
and days. And the object is to impréss on the mind 
the multiplicity of the forces and elements which 
make up civilization. To suppose that all names 
which occupy similar places represent men of exactly 
equal merit is a gratuitous piece of absurdity intro- 
duced into a fine conception. Even in the Church 
Calendar there is St. Paul’s Day and St. Swithin’s 
Day, though no one supposes that St. Swithin is re- 
garded as the equal of St. Paul. But Comte’s His- 
torical Calendar has no analogy with the Catholic 
Calendar at all. It is a concrete view of history, in- 
tended to commemorate the sum of human civiliza- 
tion.* i 

I shall certainly not enter into any defense of it. 
It seems to me the best synthetic scheme of history 
which, has ever been constructed on a single page. 
But I am far from supposing it perfect, nor do I 
doubt that it might easily be amended or revised. 
Mr. Spencer seems astounded that Cyrus and God- 
frey, Terence and Juvenal, Froissart and Palissy, 
should hold in it the places they do. To discuss 
that question would involve a long historical argu- 
ment, and I am not at all disposed to enter into any 
historical argument with Mr. Spencer. With all his 
scientific learning and his manifold gifts, Mr. Spen- 
cer is seldom regarded as having much to tell us 
within the historical eld. It is here that his inferi- 
ority to Comte is most strikingly seen. Those who 
know the harmonious power with which Comte has 


called forth into life the vast procession of the ages 
can best judge how weak by his side Mr. Spencer 
appears. In Mr. Spencer’s theory of history the 
past teaches little but a few Quaker-like maxims; 
that it is very like a savage to fight, and that military 
activity and superstition are the sources of all evil. 
Certainly Comte, as heartily as Spencer, has con- 
demned the military spirit in this age, and the con- 
tinuance of ali fictitious beliefs. But he is not so 
blind to facts that he does not recognize the histor- 
ical uses of the military life in the past, and the 
beauty of many, theological types. And thus it is 
that he feels honor for Godfrey the Crusader, as well 
as for Socrates the philosopher; for the conquerors 
Cyrus and Sesostris, as well as for Penn the Quaker, 
and St. Paul the apostle. 

There is a certain “ fallacy of the Den” running 
through Mr. Spencer’s historical notions, of which bis 
article gives very striking examples. Possessed by his 
theory of indefinit “differentiation,” the course of civ- 
ilization presents itself to his mind as a perpetual 


series of divergent lines. According to this view of 


*A single example may show with how little care Mr. Spen- 
cer has looked at Comte. Hè complains that Comte should 
put Bichat above Newton, because he finds that Bichat heads 
& month in the Calendar, and Newton « week. Now, Comte 
never instituted any personal comparison between Newton and 
Bichat. But be explained that for the last month, which rep- 
resents the course of modern science, he must choose a biolo- 
gist and not a mathematician, on the ground of the superior 
importance of Biology. The Calendar was constructed more 
tbun thirty years ago, when certainly a thoroughly adequate 
type of Biology was not quite accessible. For grounds tully 
l explained he chose Bichat. Newton takes his place with the 
i mathematicians; but any idea that Bichat’s inteliect was supe- 


>, rior to Newton’s has not the smallest authority in anything ! 


‘said by Comte. 


development of new forces—progression in a constant’ 


history, an institution, an idea, an energy which the 
civilization of to-day has abandoned is finally con-. 
demned; to revive it even under new forms is retro- 
gression. Since savages reapected their ancestors, it 
would be savage to respect our ancestors: Since we 
hav been tending; during the last two or three cen- 
turies, to lessen all temporal and spiritual influence 
on the individual, we must go on till we hav reduced 
both to zero. Since war is inhuman, the qualities 
and habits which the military life promoted are 
equally abominable. To revive anything which mod- 
ern society has discarded is retrogression, for the 
test with Mr. Spencer is not whether itis relativly 
good or bad for man, but is found in the fact of Evo- 
lution absolutely. 

Now this error affects all that Mr. Spencer says 
about the history of civilization. The truth is, as 
Comte has so wonderfully shown, the story of man’s 
development is a tale of continued revival, recon- 
struction, and fresh adjustments of social life. Old 
habits, thoughts, and energies spring into a new life 
under altered forms and in new co-ordination. De- 
velopment means not indefinit differentiation, but 
continuous growth, with organic re-adjustment of the 
organism to its environment. And that organic re- 
adjustment is constantly demanding the renewal of 
dormant elements, and the new uses of old things. 
I should be sorry to think that Humanity were for 
ever condemhed to lose everything which the taste of 
this somewhat cynical, material, and democratic gen- 
eration is pleased to throw off. The phrase, Retro- 
gressiv Religion, does not frighten me at all. Any 
religion that the Future of Man is to hav will be ret- 
rogressiv in this sense: that it will revive. something 
of religious feelings which were once more activ in 
the world than they happen to be to-day. Whether 
an enthusiastic regard for the welfare of our human 
race be retrogressiv religion or not I care little. I 
should hav thought it to be a new and a progressiv 
type of creed, more so than the worship of the. Ulti- 
mate Cause, and the Creativ Power, and the All- 
Being; where I find, indeed (and where the Christian 
World finds also), retrogression into Metaphysics and 
Theology. 

III. 


I now turn to the question, If Humanity be an ade- 
quate object of religion ?—a question, as I say, inde- 
pendent of the forms in which Comte proposed to 
constitute it. Mr. Mill, with all his hostility to Posi- 
tivism, asserted emphatically that it was; and he 
went so far as to say that every other type of religion 
would be the better, in so far as it approached the 
religion of Humanity. And first let us note that 
Mr. Spencer has given a quite exaggerated sense to 
what we mean by Religion and Humanity by attach- 
ing tu these ideas theological associations. The same 
thing is done by Sir James Stephen, and by all our 
theological critics. Mr. Spencer asks, What are the 
claims of Humanity to ‘‘Godhood?” Sir James Ste- 
phen talks of “ Mr. Harrison’s God,” of “ the shadow 
of a God,” and he says he would as soon “ worship ” 
the ugliest idol in India as the human race. All this 
is to foist in theological ideas where none are sug- 
gested by us. Humanity is neither the shadow of. 
God nor the substitute for God, nor has it any anal- 
ogy with God. No one claims any “Godhood ” for 
Humanity, or any perfection of any kind. We do 
not ask any one to “ worship ” it, as Hindoos worship 
idols, or as Christians worship God or the Virgin. 
If it misleads people, I am quite willing to spell hu- 
manity with a small “h,” or not to use the word at 
all. Iam quite content to speak of the human race, 
if that makes things clearer; I am ready to giv up 
the word “ worship,” if that is a stumbling-block, and 
to speak of showing affection and reverence. If peo- 
ple mean by religion going down on their knees and 
invoking a supernatural being, I will wait till the 
word “ religion ” has lost these associations, 

The very purpose of the Positiv Scheme is to sat- 
isfy rational people that, though the ecstatic “ wor- 
ship ” of supernatural divinities has come to an end, 
intelligent love and respect for our human brother- 
hood will help us to do our duty in life. So stated, 
the proposition is almost a truism; it is undoubtedly 
the practical conviction of millions of good people, 
and, as it seems, is that of Sir James Stephen. In 
plain words, the Religion of Humanity means recog- 
nizing your duty to your fellow-man on human 
grounds. This is the sum and substance of that 
which it pleases some critics and some philosophers 
to represent as a grotesque delusion. Whatever is 
grotesque in the idea is derived from the extravagance 
with which they themselvs distort that idea. I hav 
no wish to “ worship ” Humanity in any other sense 
than as a man may worship his own father and 
mother. A good man feels affection and reverence 
for his father and his mother; he can cultivate that 
feeling and make it the spring of conduct. And the 
feeling is not destroyed by his finding that his father 
and mother had the failings of men and women. 
Something of the affection, and more of the sense of 
brotherhood, which a man feels toward his own par- 
ents, he feels toward his family; not a little of it even 
to his home, his city, or his province, and much of it 
toward his country. Every good and activ man 
recognizes the tie that binds him to a widening series 


of groups of his kinsmen and fellow-men. In that 
feeling there are elements of respect, elements of af- 
fection, and elements of devotion, in certain degrees. 
That sense of respect, affection, and devotion can be 
extended wider than country. It can be extended, I 
say, as far as the human race itself, And since 
‘patriotism does not stop with our actual contempo- 
aries, but extends to the memories and the future of 
our countrymen, so, I maintain, our feeling for the 
human race must include what it has been, as well as 
‘what it is to be. That-is all that I mean by the re- 
ligion of humanity. What is there of “ grotesque,” 
of the ugliest of Hindoo idols, and all the rest of it, 
in so common-place an opinion ? 

All good, and even all decent, men about us daily 
order their lives under a more or less effectiv sense 
of their social duties. They liv more or less for their 
wives, their children, their parents, their family. I 
do not deny that they liv largely for themselvs also; 
‘but with good men and good women the two strands 
of motiv are béautifully bound in one. And the bet- 
ter the man, the more close is the harmony between 
his social and his personal life. Outside their fam- 
ily, men hav other strong ties of duty and of regard 
for definit social groups. They will do much for 
their friends, their party, their profession, their 
church, their academy, their class, their city, their 
country. It is disgraceful to proclaim oneself indif- 
ferent to these claims; to refuse to: make any sacri- 
fice for them, to deny that we owe them anything, or 
that we feel any regard for them. There is nothing 
very heroic about all this in the average; and it is 
always more or less mixed up with personal motivs. 
But in the main it is good. and wholesome, and bears 
noble witness to the marvelous social nature of man. 
Now, I do not say that this in itself is religion. But 
I mean by religion this sense of social duty, pushed 
to its full extent, strengthened by a sound view of 
human nature, and warmed by the glow of imagina- 
tion and sympathy. It has been said in a vague way 
that religion is “ morality touched by emotion.” The 
religion of Humanity, as I conceive it, is simply 
morality fused with social devotion, and enlightened by 
sound philosophy. 

Yet men who are known to liv under a practical 
sense of their social duties, men who would be 
ashamed to'profess total unconcern for father, mother, 
wife, and child, friends, and fellow-citizens, are not 
ashamed to exhaust the terms of opprobrium for the 
collectiv notion of humanity; which after all is only 
made up of a multitude of fathers, mothers, wives, 
children, friends, fellow-citizens, and fellow-men. 
Mr. Spencer’s whole life (as-his friends know even 
better than the world) has been one of unfaltering 
devotion to his great mistress Philosophy, worthy to 
compare with any in the roll of the “lovers of wis- 
dom.” Sir James Stephen is no less widely known, 
not only for his indefatigable public services, but far 
his hearty private character; a devoted public ser- 
vant, who, it is said, sentences even the worst crim- 
inal “ gently, as if he loved him,” under a strong sense 
of public duty. Yet these eminent men, whose en- 
tire lives are filled with social, rather than personal, 
energy, hav no words strong enough (for controver- 
sial purposes) to express their contempt for the hu- 
man race. Mankind, says Mr. Spencer, is a “ pub- 
ble,” “a dull, leaden-hued thing.” Sir James Ste- 
phen says it is “a stupid, ignorant, half-beast of a 
creature;” and he would as soon worship the ugliest 
Hindoo idol before which the nativs chop off the 
heads of goats. Why, this is the raving of Timon of 
Athens! These men are not cynics, but merely phi- 
losophers attacking an opponent. To my mind all 
this is sheer nonsense. Men known to be generous 
and self-devoted in every duty of social life are not 
believed when they utter tirades of this kind against 
mankind and human nature. 


If the human race be “a half-béast of a creature,” 
if it be this dismal “ bubble,” what else or what bet- 
ter hav we? Why should they, or any man, waste 
Jives of effort in its service; what is the worth of any- 
thing generous, humane, and social? Humanity, I 
say, is nothing but the sum of all the forces of in- 
dividual men and women; and if it be this mere 
bubble and half-beast, the men and women that 
make it up, and the human feelings and forces which 
hav created it, must be equally worthy of our loath- 
ing and contempt. I, that case our only philosophy 
is a malignant pessimism, exceeding anything ever 
attempted in misanthropy before. I am no optimist; 
and I certainly see no “godhood” in the human race. 
I am as much alive to the vice and weakness of the 
human race as any one. But I feel, in common with 
the great majority of sound-hearted men, that there 
is a great deal of human nature in the human race, 
;and that of good human nature; that the good 
-abundantly predominates, and that the great story 
-of human progress is on the whole a worthy and an 
‘inspiring record. At any rate, this planet, and, so 
far as we. know, this Universe, has nothing (in the 
moral sphere) which is more worthy and more in- 
-spiring of hope. Nec viget quidquam simile, aut secun- 
.dum. Divinities, and Absolute Goodnesses, and Ab- 
‚solute Powers hav ended for us. The relativ good- 
ness and power of our race remains a solid reality. 
It is bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh; the 


and our friends, our fellow-citizens are made; whereof 
are made all who with us and beside us are striving 
to liv a humane life. 

I will not do my friends the injustice of supposing 
that any regard for men which they acknowledge is 
confined to their own belongings and circles, and 
that for the rest of mankind they feel (what they as- 
sert) supreme contempt and dislike. Their words 
would suggest it. To Mr. Spencer Europe presents 
nothing but the revolting prospect of “a hundred 
millions of Pagans masquerading as Christians.” 
Sir James Stephen says that a majority of the human 
race cannot read, and devote their time to nothing 
but daily labor. Are they mere beasts for that? 
Some of the greatest and best of men could not 
read; some of the noblest natures on earth are spent 
in the hovel and the garret of the poor. It is the 
task of the religion of Humanity to correct such anti- 
social thoughts, the besetting sin of the philoso- 
pher and the man of power. It will teach their 
pride that the nobility of human nature is to be 
found chiefly in the cottage and the workshop; where 
the untaught mother is lavishing on her children un- 
utterable wealth of tenderness; where the patient 
toiler is subduing the earth that for the common 
good wise men may hav an earth whereon io think 
out the truth, and the poet and the artist may hav 
materials to satisfy us all with beauty. 
` Comte, of all men, did not choose out of ive hun- 
dred names to be “ worshiped ” as “ saints,” devot- 
ing the five hundred millions to oblivion. He taught 
us to see the greatness of human nature in the love 
and courage of the ignorant, as well as in the genius 
and the might of the hero. And when we think of 
Humanity our minds are not set on a band of the 
“elect,” but on the millions who people this earth 
and subdue it, leaving each century on the whole a 
richer inheritance in comfort, in thought, in virtue— 
millions not in the civilized world only, but in the 
rude plains of Asia, and of Africa, where the Hindoo 
struggles to rear an honest household in his plot of 
rice-field, and the fellah yields to the will of Heaven 
with sublime patience, whilst retaining uncrushed his 
human heart. Assuredly it is no “ godhood” that we 
see there, no pride of human reason, no millennium, 
or transfiguration of Man. But it is human nature, 
sound down to its depths; rich with unfathomable 
love wherever there is a mother and a child, and rich 
with undying courage wherever there is the father of 
an honest and thriving household. 

But it is not the present generation which absorbs 
our thoughts. Mankind, as we see it to-day, is 
neither godlike nor very sublime. But the story 
of human progress during fifty centuries, from the 
“half-beast ” that it once was in the pre-historic ages 
down to the ideal civilization which we surely foresee 
in the far-off ages to come—this is sublime. Or, if 
not sublime in the way in which the fairy-tale of 
Paradise, or the Creation of the Universe, is sublime, 
it is still the most splendid tale of moral development 
of which we hav.any certain record. I am not at all 
disenchanted when I am reminded of the savagery, 
the bestiality, or even the cannibalism of man’s early 
career. There were nəble savages even in the Paleo- 
lithic ages, and even the earliest type of man was 
superior in something, I suppose, to contemporary 
types of the ape. But such as he was I accept him 
as the ancestor of the human race, to whom it owes 
its first beginning. The glory of Humanity is not 
lost, in that it was once so low, but lies in that, be- 
ginning so low, it is now so high. 

It is for this reason that Comte has insisted so 
much on the Past, and the religious value of a true 
conception of human civilization. It shocks Mr. 
Spencer to look with anything but horror on our 
fighting and savage forefathers. But, such as they 
were, they made civilization possible. And the 
grandeur of human civilization as a whole can only 
be realized in the mind when it constantly dwells on 
the enormous record of its progress from the haif- 
bestial beginnings out of which it has slowly arisen 
by incalculable efforts and hopes. Still, itis a record 
of much Sailure, of shortcoming at the best. And, 
for this reason, Positivism dwells quite as much in 
the Future as in the Past. Endless progress toward 
a perfection never, perhaps, to be reached, but to be 
ideally cherished in hope, a hope which every stroke 
of science and every line of history confirms to us, 
and with which every generous instinct of our nature 
beats in unison—such is the practical heaven of our 
faith. As there is no godhood now in humanity, so 
there is no Paradise in its future. Past, Present, 
and Future, all alike dwell on this earth; on the facts 
of man’s actual career in the dwelling-place that he 
has made for himself thereon. 

Mr. Spencer is himself far too much of a philoso- 
pher, and too much of a believer in moral progress, 
not to hav a deep faith in this very march of civiliza- 
tion of which Humanity, as I understand it, is at 
once product and author. He says himself: “Surely 
civilized society, with its complex arrangements ani 
involved processes, its multitudinous material pro- 
ducts and almost magical instruments, its language, 
science, literature, art, must be credited to some 
agency or other.” The words are not mine, but his. 


stuff whereof our mothers, and our fathers, our sons 


That is to say, the story of human civilization is a 
very noble record, demanding, as he admits, “ venera- 
tion and gratitude” somewhere. And in these words 
he throws to the winds “the bubble,” and “the dull, 
leaden-hued thing,” “the hundred million Pagans 
masquerading,” “the stupid, ignorant, half-beast of 
a creature,” as the judge calls it. The human race 
then is not the olions bubble; on the contrary, the 
splendid story of human civilization must fill us with 
a sense of “veneration and gratitude.” But by 
astonishing perversity, as it seems to me, by long 
habit of “ persistent thinking along defined grooves,” 
Mr. Spencer has nothing but contempt for the human 
race, and lavishes his “veneration and gratitude,” 
called out by the sum of human civilization, upon his 
Unknowable and Inconceivable Postulate. Tuis is 
to me to outdo the ingratitude of the theologians who 
find “man only vile,” and who ascribe every good 
thing in man’s evil nature to an ineffable Being. 
Since Mr. Spencer agrees with me that “veneration 
and gratitude,” for all that man has become, are due 
somewhere, I prefer to ascribe it to that human race 
winch we know and feel; and which, so far as we can 
see, has fashioned its own destiny, in spite of tre- 
mendous obstacles in his environment; rather than 
to a logician’s formula, about which the logician him- 
self tells us that he knows nothing and conceives 
nothing. . 

Mr. Spencer has labored to prove that Humanity 
(which he himself has so admirably described as a 
real organism) is unconscious. He might hav spared 
his pains. Neither Comte, nor any rational Positiv- 
ist, has ever regarded Humanity as conscious. And, 
for that reason, nothing will induce me to address 
Humanity as a conscious being, or in any way what- 
ever to treat it as a Person. In that respect it 
stands on the same footing as Mr. Spencer’s Un- 
knowable, except that I say frankly that I hav not the 
least reason to suppose Humanity to be conscious; 
whilst he will not say that his Unknowable may not 
be conscious (as it might be a gooseberry or a par- 
allelopiped). And then Mr. Spencer goes on to 
argue that, since Humanity is not conscious, that 
concludes the matter; “for gratitude cannot be 
entertained towards something which is uncon- 
scious.” And by a really curious inconsistency he 
asserts that “veneration and gratitude” are due 
toward the Unknowable, which he has just told us 
cannot be conceived in terms of consciousness at all! 
So that he will not let me feel any gratitude to the 
human race, my own kindred, because it is uncon- 
scious; and he asks me to bestow it all on his uncon- 
scious, or non-conscious, or outside-of all-conscious- 
ness Unknowable. 

Apart from this singular slip in logic, he says much 
about the unconsciousness of the human race which 
amazes me. Why cannot a man feel any gratitude 
toward that which is unconscious? He tells us to 
examin our consciousness. Well! Did all the grati- 
tude which he felt during life to his own parents, 
teachers, and benefactors cease at the instant of their 
death? I cannot find it in my consciousness. My 
gratitude to my parents is the same, living or dead; 
and, if gratitude to one parent can be expressed and 
answered in words, whilst gratitude to the other lies 
but in the silent communing of the heart, I cannot 
find that the one gratitude differs from the other, 
save that this last is the deeper. more abiding feel- 
ing. And, if a man is unworthy of the name of man 
who can feel no gratitude to a parent or a benefactor, 
the moment they are laid cold in death, why cannot 
a man feel grateful to the school where he was 
trained, or the church wherein he was reared, or the 
country of his forefathers and his decendants? And 
by school, church, or country, I mean the men 
therein grouped, some known, some unknown, some 
by personal contact, some by spiritual influence, by 
whose labor he has reaped and grown. 

Mr. Spencer goes further in the same line. Since 
the human race, he says, was unconscious whilst 
slowly evolving its own civilization, since the individ- 
ual men and women were not consciously conferring 
any benefits on us, and very partially foresaw the re- 
sult of their own labor, we owe them no gratitude. 
They acted automatically or like coral-polyps by 
instinct, following their own natures, satisfying their 
own craving, and we owe them no more gratitude 
than we owe to hogs for fattening, or to sheep for 
growing woolly coats. Watt, according to this view, 
invented the steam-engin to make money, or occupy 
his mind. Newton an! Loibnitz toiled only for fame. 
If the poets and artists created beauty, it was because 
tuey liked beauty, and hoped for reward. I confess 
this seems to me to s'rike at the root of morality and 
all estimate whatever of human greatness and merit. 
A philosopher will tell us next that he owes no grati- 
tude to the father who begat bim, or the mother who 
nursed him; for boti were obeying instincts which 
they share with the lowest animals. If herves, poets, 
and thinkers are mere automata, selfishly and 
blindly following instincts, like the polyps working 
their tentacles and thereby forming a coral reef, 
morality, and most of the moral qualities of men, are 
things which we cannot predicate of man at all. 

Man is no doubt a highly complex being, and his 
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The Presidential Flection. 

The canvass of the vote shows the election of 
Cleveland as president. This is due to the fact that 
in the state of New York thousands of Republicans 
voted for Cleveland and Butler, and others declined 
to vote for Mr. Blaine. Mr. Blaine relied for success 
on the tariff, the Protestant clergy, an increased 
Catholic vote, and a trade with one wing of the De- 
mocracy in New York city. His friends in their cam- 
paign speeches sneered at the Agnostics, while they 
indorsed Mr. Blaine as a devout Presbyterian: The 
fact that Mr. Blaine was a churchman was used as a 
trump card. The fact that Cleveland had vetoed 
supply bills for Catholic institutions was sent out by 
the National Republican Committee to incite hatred 
against Cleveland as an anti-Catholic bigot. The 
clergy sat in secret inquisition upon Mr. Cleveland's 
private character, and published broadcast their in- 
dictments. 

Mr. Blaine declined to answer requests to define 
his position on the question of Secularism in politics. 
He professed to be committed to the tariff as the 
great issue, and treated the Liberals as entitled to 
less respect than the Prohibitionists. His speeches 
toward the last touched upon ‘the question of church 
and state. This was especially true after the famous 
allite rativ indictment of the Democratic party by Dr. 
Burchard, as the party devoted to “Rum, Romanism, 
and Rebellion.” Myr. Blaine did not allude to this 
at the time, nor define bis position then, but ac- 
cepted the ovation tendered him as the opponent of 
the repres ntativ of the three evils. When the 
Catholics denounced this reference to them as of the 
nature of a crucifixion between two thieves, Mr. 
Blaine apologized for Burchard, and defined himself 
as in favor of equal rights’ for all sects, giving the 
same rights to tue Protestant, the Catholic, and the 
Hebrew. He was careful to leave the Agnostics out 
of the list of men entitled to equal rights. Instead 
of saying that there could not, and ought not to be, 
any religious tests in a government founded on 
equal rights, that under our flag all sects were 
equally protected, and every man, Christian or 
Atheist, had the same rights and privileges, he nar- 
rowed his platform so as to include only Christians 
‘and Jews. 

This policy of Blaine’s was part of the fixed policy 
for this campaign. The platform was made to fit the 
man. 

In 1876, the seventh plank of the Republican plat- 
form wus: 

“ The public school system of the several states is 
the bulwark of tie American republic, and with a 
view to its security and permanence, we recommend 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, forbidding the application of any public funds 
as property for the benetit of any schools or institu- 
tions under sectarian control.” 

The Democratic plat orm denounced this as a 
“false issue with which they [Republicans] would 
enkindle sectarian strife in respect to the public 
schools.” 

In 1880, the Republican platform contained the 
following: z 

“4, The Constitution wisely forbids Congress to 
make any law respecting an estublishment of religion, 
but it is idle to hope that the nation can bet pro- 
tevted against the influence of sectarianism while 
each state is exposed to its domination. We, there- 
fore, recommend that the Constitution be s0 amended 
as to lay the same probibition upon the legislature of 
each state, and to forbid the appropriation of public 
funds to the support of sectarian schools.” 

The Republican platform of 1884 made the tariff 
the main issue, referred to the union of church and 
state on-y in denunciation of polygamy, and omitted 
the secular amendment proposed in 1880. - The pro- 
tectivn of civil and political rights, which was the 
key:tone of the Republican cr ed in 1880, was sup- 
planted by prí tection of American against foreign 
manufactures. Personal property was placed above 
personal rights; wealth abo:e liberty. 

There was, therefore, nothing in the platform of the 
Republican party or in its candidate to call for the 
support of the Liberals of the nation. While unable 
to tind a candidate upon whom they could unite, they 
felt under no obligation to take a choice of evils, or 
to vindicate the reputation for chastity of either 
Blaine or Cleveland. The difference between the two 
parties was only a proposed reduction of twenty per 
cent in tariff duties, and that was an issue of little 
importance to the friends of secularism in politics. 
A vote for either of the candidates for president 
would hav been a vote thrown away on the question 


of equal rights and the severance of church and state. 


Sume Liberals voted for Blaine or Butler under pro- 
test; others did not vote for president at all. The 
St. John party presented a platform spiced with 
bigotry, and a candidate who gloried in his ortho- 
duxy, şad expected prayer and faith in God would 
secure the needed ballots to elect him. 

Tue duty of Liberals seems clear. They hav the 
rigut to demand irom the national and state legislat- 
ures legislation on the basis of equal rights and a 
secular government. Work can be done now; the 
proper demand can be made for the necessary 
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changes in the laws. 
can be compelled to make a record for or against 
secular legislation. Their votes will be an index to 
future stipport of these men if they should ask the 
v.tes of Liberals. By prompt and energetic action, 


The members of those bodies’ and on the p 
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ublic platform about ten years ago, or 
more. In the years 1874 and 1875, those towns 
created quite a sensation in Canada by engaging the 
editor of the Index to deliver a series of lectures, and 
engage in debates in that locality. The example of 


something can be done this winter to put the secular | these towns led the way, and was the cause and 


movement on @ broad, living basis, and to make it 
one of the vital issues of the next presidential cam- 
paign: W. S. Busa. 
—_— 
Canadian Notes. 


The Montreal Secular Society was formed some 
years since, perhaps seven oreight. They hav always 
been in a very flourishing condition, plenty of funds 
for all requirements, and probably a thousand dollars 
or more spare cash on hand at the bank. The mem- 
bers are of a class somewhat similar to the Ottawa 
society. They mostly move in good e.rcles socially, 
and mentally are persons of education and literary 
culture. 


The Christian superstition appears to be on the 
wane. Fast days, like most threatened institutions, 
die hard; but that they are near the end of their ex- 
istence is very evident. The Free Presbytery of 
G asgow has adopted a resolution unanimously rec- 
ommended by the united conferences of the Presby- 
terian churches of that city “ that the continuance of 
the present sacramental fast days has ceased to be for 
the edification of the Christian community.” 


In Hamilton, a Secular Society started into exist- 
ence about the year 1877. Some seven years since 
it flourished for a while, but I believe ceased to exist 
a yesr or two ago. About the year 1878, this soci- 
ety got up a series of lectures of a very high char- 
acter—scientific and otherwise—which were very 
successful, and were productiv of much good in pro- 
moting the Secular cause in the city of Hamilton, the 
“ambitious city.” 


On a late Sunday evening, in the Secular Hall, To- 
routo, an essay and debate came off, on the subject 
of “The Causes of the Rise of Christianity.” On 
the next Sunday evening, Mr. W. B. Cook spoke in the 
same hall,and the Sunday following Mr. H. Sells will 
lecture on a popular secular subject. The attendance 
at these lectures is good, and the audience at the 
morning meetings is so increased as to render neces- 
sary @ larger hall. . 


At Lindsay about seven or eight years ago a Sec- 
ular society and reading-rooms (open to the public) 
were in activ operation, and continued as a useful 
institution for some years. Lindsay is one of the 
pioneer Canadian towns in the matter of Secularism. 
There are a number of veteran hearty and whole- 
souled Freethinkers in sand around that locality. 
Money has been sent forth freely and with an open 
hand from Lindsay to aid the cause of Agnosticism 
in various localities, including the city of Boston, 
Mass., and all parts of the United States and Canada. 


I listened to a sermon by one of Toronto’s popu- 
lar preachers, in which he said: ‘“ Secularists are try- 
ing to prove that there are contradictions in the 
Bible. I don’t care if you can prove that there are 
ten thousand contradictions in holy writ. Freethink- 
ers say that there are a lot of foolish stories and 
ridiculous and impossible miracles. I don’t care if 
you succeed in proving and establishing all this. I 
don’t care a snap of my finger for anything else you 
can prove about the book from Genesis to Revela- 
tions. You cannot take away this; there will always 
remain this: Toe character of the life of Carist, the 
character of the teachings of Christ, and these consti- 
tute Christianity.” Verily, we liv in an age of prog- 
ress. Needs must when the devil drives. Even 
orthodox theology is compelled to move by the in- 
creasing intelligence of the times. Civilization is 
ameliorating the barbarous superstitions of Chris- 
tianity. 


Allen Pringle, of Selby; W. McDonnell, of Lind- 
say; Mr. Le Seuer, of Ottawa; George Iles, of Mon- 
treal; Phillips Thompson, of Toronto; and many 
other excellent and well-known writers and speakers 
hav assiduously used their talents and energies dur- 
ing the last -ten or twelve years in battling for the 
cause, and fighting the good fight for Agnosticism 
and Secularism. 


On Monday Mr. Watts lectured at Meaford to a 
house crowded to the doors in every part. Many 
turned away disappointed, as there was not room 
enough to stand a dog upright on his hind legs. On 
Tuesday Owen Sound was Agnosticized with an audi- 
ence as densely packed as herrings in a barrel. 
Thunders of applause greeted the lecturer at every 
point. On Wednesday Walkerton was treated to a 
rouser. The citizens turned out en masse, and the 
crowds who listened to the lecturer displayed the 
utmost enthusiasm. 

It is now a number of years since Selby, Aylmer, 
and Napanee distinguished themselvs as pioneers in 
the work of Secularism. They inaugurated lectures 
and debates on Secularism both in the public press 


origin of the Toronto Secular Society being formed 
in 1875—it was founded by two gentlemen of the 

press, Mr. Haskin and Mr. Phillips Thompson. Mr. 

Haskin had previously been a member of the Dia- 

lectic Society of London, England. He was a gen-_ 
tleman of great intellectual attainments, and his 
untimely death by drowning (just after he had estab- 

lished the society) was deeply regretted. Mr. Phillips 
Thompson is well known as a lecturer and poet, as 
well as a political writer and general literary man of 
great ability. His views are extremely broad and 

liberal; he is a warm sympathizer with the rights of 
labor and the struggling masses; he sides with the 

producers as against the monopolists. More power 
to your elbow, Phillips Thompson ! 


The death is reported at Chicago of the Rev. T. 
W. Handford, formerly pastor of the Bond-street 
Congregational church, Toronto, and previously 
preacher at Bolton, Yorkshire, and London, England. 
Many Britishers will remember having heard him 
preach at Spurgeon’s Tabernacle to crowded audi- 
ences. By many of the most competent judges of 
oratory, he was accounted one of the most eloquent 
speakers that ever stood on a platform. The elegant 
building in which Mr. Handford preached, while 
making Toronto his home, will hold 2,500 persons, 
and was filled to overflowing every Sunday night 
when he occupied the pulpit. His was a stormy and 
troubled existence from the cradle to the grave. 
May his faults lie gently on him. Peace to his ashes. 


The public press, in commenting on Mr. Watts’s 
lecture at Meaford, say that at the door outside there 
was a man, Bible in hand, shouting in a crazy man- 
her, and warning people, as they hoped to be saved, 
to avoid Watts as they would the devil. He was a 
Salvation Army man from Owen Sound. One paper 
remarks that tue wave of Secularism passing over 
the civilized world is not to be denied. That Agnos- 
ticism is on the increase is not to be denied. Men 
of thought are disgusted with the old wives’ tales of 
Eve eating an apple and thereby entailing all suffer- 
ing upon the human family. Tue ark story is pro- 
nounced a gross absurdity even by Christians. That 
a whale ever swallowed Jonah in the Mediterranean 
sea (where there probably never was a whale any 
more than in the lake in Central Park) is exploded 
fur many good reasons. That poor Mrs. Lot was 
ever turned into a pillar of salt for Jersey cows to 
lick at, is not credited. That any gentleman ever 
raised a row in heaven, where no sin can exist, and 
afterward set up for himself with an inexbaustible 
supply of brimstone, chemistry does not verify. But 
Caristians tell us we must believe all these nonsensi- 
cal stories or go to hell. Secularism is rapidly 
spreading; it is growing and gaining in strength 
every day, while Christianity, with its ridiculous dog- 
matisms, is rotting away. 


On Friday Mr. Watts broke more new ground, this 
time at Gananoque. It was the first Secularist iect- 
ure ever delivered there. Tne town bali was densely 
packed, and the applause given to the Secular lect- 
urer was hearty in the extreme. Gananoque has 
hitherto been a hotbed of orthodoxy. 


A Canadian newspaper when reviewing Agnosti- 
cism remarked that the only heaven and hell is right 
here upon this earth. It is impossible for the finite 
to comprehend the irfinit. All our knowledge is 
relativ. Relativly we know that the earth is distant 
from the sun somewhere about ninety to one hundred 
million miles. Absolutely we do not know where it 
is. Space and time are both infinit. We say that an 
infinit number of suns and spheres are traveling 
through space. We know what a mile is, because it 
is like ourselvs, finite. Is space composed of an in- 
finit number of miles? No, it cannot be composed: 
of an infinit number of finites. So we may reason 
with time. Eternity is not composed of an infinit; 
number of moments. Man cannot think it, or meas-- 
ure any part of it, as it is not composed of parts. 


Astronomical propositions hav been formulated to. 
show the unthinkable nature of time, direction, space,. 
etc., such as this well-known one: A ship is on the: 
equator. Its bow points exactly west, and its stern: 
east. It is going ten miles an hour. A man starts 
at the bow and walks toward the stern. Which way 
is he going? First you will say east, then you will 
say, no, as the ship is moving the other way faster. 
But hold on! the world moves from west to east over 
a thousand miles an hour. Now, which way is the 
man walking? You hav to think twice. But the 
earth whirls around the sun at a fearful rate, and the 
man is actually going toward the ecliptic. But the 
earth, the sun, and all the worlds and all the suns 
are going with untbinkable rapidity, and in unthink- 
able direction, and no man knows which way 
the sun is going. All he knows is, that he is 
right here on the ship. Like the old Indian in the 


725. 


wera lost, 
Wigwam 


woods, in answer to the question if he 
“No; Indian no lost. Indian right here. 
lost.” 


On Sunday evening last, in Montreal, a reception 
was given at the residence of Mr. Boaz; when a nu- 
merous company assembled to welcome Mr. Watts 
to the metropolis of Canada. 

The Christian clergy assume a variety of roles; 
among the rest, that of the cowardly bear in the fa- 
ble of the bear and the dogs. Æsop tells us that 
“once upon a time, a long, long time ago, a bear swore 
eternal friendship with a wolf. They each took a 
solemn oath to the other to stand by him and help 
him to fight his battles with him, and whenever the 
life of one was in danger, the other should stand by 
him and fight for him to the last, and, if necessary, 
die with him. They then set forth as sworn brothers, 
to go through the world and seek their fortunes. 
They hadn’t gone far when they were attacked in the 
most determined and savage manner by three fero- 
cious dogs of a gigantic size and power. The cow- 
ardly bear skulked up a tree, out of harm’s way, and 
left his friend, the wolf, to fight it out by himself or 
get killed by the enemy, as the case might be. But 
the brave wolf, with his back to the tree (in which 
the bear was skulking), fought so desperately that 
the three dogs were glad to take to their heels and 
run off. When the bear had watched the dogs until 

` they were safely out o: sight, he came down out of 
his hiding-place, and with an air of bullying, swag- 
gering braggadocio, seemed to be spoiling for a fight; 
he shouted with stentorian voice, “ Where are the 
dogs? I want to fight.” Some of the Canadian 
clergy assume the role of the cowardly, skulking 
bear. When Watts is present they skulk like a 
frightened cur with his taii between his trotters. 
After they hav watched Watts safely out of sight, 
they come out of their holes and hiding-places, and 
lecture in reply to the man they dare not faee when 
present. : 

Mr. Watts, during the last week, has lectured in 
various Canadian cities and towns, and the Secularists 
of Hamilton and Montreal hav been doing their level 
best to induce the clergy to allow their champion, Dr. 
Sexton, to engage in debate with the apostle of Sec- 
ularism; but no, you cannot catch them at being tr1e 
to their professions by testing them in debate; it 
makes them shrink into their boots with terror at the 
bare idea of exhibiting their vain imaginings and 
tomfooleries in the light of day, in the presence and 
opposition of facts and realities. It would appear 
that when the clergy got washed in the blood of the 
lamb, the chemical effect was produced of whitening 
their livers to that extent that they hav been totally 
unable to screw their courage to the sticking place 
(of toeing the scratch) ever since. 

Toronto, Nov. 8, 1884. R. B. BUTLAND. 


Mr. Charles Watts lectured in Montreal Nov. 23, 
3d, and 4th, to large audiences, thus concluding his 
present Canadian tour, which has proved most suc- 
cessful in every respect. Mr. Watts has been for- 
tunate in having such an efficient John the Baptist 
as Dr. Sexton to prepare the way for him. In sev- 
eral cities he has been preceded him with his lect- 
ure on the “Follies of Atheism,” and the clergy hav 
been congratulating themselvs on having such an 
able defender of the faith amongst them. But some- 
how when the question of a public debate has been 
mooted, they hav found discretion the better part of 
valor, and hav refused to allow their champion to 
take up the gauntlet which has been thrown down 
to him. i 

This policy of stifling free discussion has been the 
subject of considerable discussion in the Montreal 
press, and the result was that at Mr. Watts’s first lect- 
ure, every available inch of space was occupied, and 
the crush was so great that the doors of the hall had 
to be removed to allow those who were still outside 
the opportunity of hearing the lecture. 

The Montreal Times of the next day contained the 
following: ; 
‘f AGNOSTICISM AND ATHEISM. 


‘ The recent lectures of Dr. Sexton on this and kindred 
subjects hav evidently attracted considerable attention 
amongst the thinking portion of the community, more espe- 
cially since he was not permitted to engage in a public debate. 
Curiosity wus also stimulated as to what kind of a man the 
Freethinkers were willing to bring forward as their champion, 
and as an opportunity of gratitying it was offered yesterday 
afternoon, the Freethought Lecture Hall.was crowded to its 
utmost capacity (many being unable to obtain admittance) 
with an audience eager to hear Mr. Watts’s discourse on 
‘Agnosticism and Atheism.’ Mr. Watts is a very interesting 
speaker, forcible in argument, earnest and convincing in his 
style, and thoroughly versed in all the arts of the trained 
debater. This was apparent in his replies to the two or three 
gentlemen who opposed him at the close of the lecture. 
Here he showed himself to be a perfect master of controversy, 

- courteous to his opponents, yet arguing with powerful ability 
and force, which readily explained why his admirers were so 
anxious to arrange for a public debate with Dr. Sexton.” 


a cme ad 


Mr. C. B. Toomrson, of St. Catherine's, Ont., thus writes 
concerning Remsburg’s Cassadaga speech: “I hav just finished 
reading ‘Bible Morals.’ It is a gem of the first water. It 
should be put in pamphlet form, and scattered throughout the 
whole of Christendom.” ` 


The League. 


The Campaign Fund. 


Already acknowledged, - - - $1,752.00 
Samuel Bass, = ms - - - 1 00 
A. G Church, - - - - - - 5 00 
DeWitt Griswold, - - - - - 2 00 
George Thorn, - - - z - - 500 
James Beveridge, - - - - - 1.00 
Andrew Beveridge, - - - - - 1.00 
John Haight, Ps % - - 2 1 00 
John A. Eaton, - - - - z 1.00 
J. T. Vitt. - - - - a - 2.00 
John L. Frazier, - - - - - 1.00 
E. Carpenter, - =- - g - 1.00 
Ph. Ph, Hof, ż - - " - - 2.00 
$1,775.00 
BOSTON CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Photius Fisk, - - - $100.00 
J. P. Mendum, - - - 25 00 
H. Seaver, - - 2 - 10 00 
H. Matson, - m " 2 10 00 
James Harris, - - - 6 00 
D E. Mayo, & 2 i 7 11 00 
Wm. Haywood, -~ 5 2 190 
A Friend, - š - - 1.00 
Augustus Canney, fá - 1.00 
W. C. Wright, - ` eos 5.00 
A Friend, - g - - 5.00 
J. A. O'Malley, = - - 5 00 
Ernest Mendum, - - 5.00 
D. C. Hill, ; : 3 : 1.00 
J. Verity, - e z - 2 00 
S. Harrington, - - - 1.00 
J. Mank, - E Z . 1.00 
Jas. Kendall, - - - - 1.00 
A. Smith, 2 SeS A 5.00 
A Friend, a S 3 - 1.00 
J. ©. Wills, z - - 10 00 
Victor Laiscelle, - . - 1.00 
J Peppers, $ - - .25 
W. L: Bow, - 3 - - 200 
A. D. Émerson, - - - .50 
J. C. McDonald, ` - r 1.00 
$211.75 
Total, 2 : E $1,986.75 


PAID IN ADDITION TO LAST WEEK. 

Samuel Bass. $1 00; DeWitt Griswold, 2.00; George Thorn, 
5.00; A. G. Church, 500; James Beveridge, 100; Andrew 
Beveridge. 1.00; J. T. Vitt, 200; John L. Frasier, 1.00; E. 
Carpenter, 100; Ph. Ph. Hof. 2.00. 

Boston: Photius Fisk, 1.00: J. P. Mendum, 25.00; H. 
Seaver, 10 00; James Hurris, 6.00; D. E. Mayo, 11.00; Wm. 
Hayward. 1.00; A Friend, 1 00; Augustus Canney, 1 00; W.C. 
Wright, 5.00; A Friend. 5.00; J. A. O'Malley, 5 00; Ernest 
Mendum, 5.00; D. C. Hill, 1.00; J. Verity, 200; T. Harring- 
ton, 100; J. Mank, 1 00; Jas. Kendall. 1.00; A. Smith, 5.00; 
A Friend, 1.00; J. Peppers, .25; W. L. Bond, 200; A D. 
Emerson, .50; J. C.. Macdonald, 2.00; Victor Laiscelle, 1.00. 

a 
Gleanings. 
LIBERALS OF DELAWARE, EASTERN MARYLAND, AND VIRGINIA.— 
MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA. PA., NOV. 30TH. 

The many demands for the services of Messrs. Watts and 
Putnam render it impossible for them to attend meetings in 
the above-named places, until they return from their Western 
tour. 

Many friends hav written of their desire to aid in the good 
work, realizing that the upbuilding of the National Liberal 
League in one section, advances the interests of all. 

N. W. Nock, of Seaside, Va , writes: 

“Mr Putnam, Dear Sir: I notice that Mr. Watts and your- 
self are billed for Philadelphia on the 30th. Would not that 
be a proper time and place at which to assemble the Liberals 
of the surrounding states, especially of Delaware, Eastero 
Maryland, and Virginia? I am satisfied that the many 
Liberals living in the sections referred to would be glad to 
meet you and each other and do sometbing for the canse in 
their respectiv sections. Consider this proposition, and if you 
think well of it, let the announcement go forth at once. And 
Iam sure many of the earnest friends in the states named 
will be present. Fraternally yours, N. W. Noor.” 


This is an excellent suggestion. Let all attend that can 
possibly do so. Consult with Messrs. Watts and Putnam, and 
arrangements cau be perfected by which an impetus will be 
given to the work in all the above places and the way paved 
for Messrs. Watts and Putnam that insure success, ultimating 
in efficient organization, rapid growth, and consequent tri- 
umph of secularization. 


THE NEWARK LEAGUE. 


Last Sunday afternoon, Charles B. Reynolds, chairman of 
the Executiv Committee of the National Liberal League, spoke 
at the Newark League's cosy rooms, on ‘* Why I Left the Pul- 
pit.” The audience numbered about seventy-five. Political 
excitement, with a poor lecture or two, has thus far kept the 
attendance much below the average of last fall and winter. 
Mr. Reynolds occupied some two hours in relating his relig- 
ious experience the audience following him attentivly. He 
made many telling hits at the Bible and the church, which 
were roundly applauded, and kept his listeners in good humor 
by the incidental recital of ludicrous stories. At the conclu- 
sion of his address, the audience were requested, if they had 
anything to say, to ask questions, as the time for debate was 
limited. One Christian gentleman fired a few interrogation 
points at Mr. Reynolds, which were duly straightened out by 
him, and some others sought and found enlightenment. Mr. 
Reynolds is a good Biblical scholar and enjoys imparting what 
he knows about the holy scriptures to otbers. He will lect- 
ure before the Liberal Club of New York Friday evening. 

At the conclusion, a finely framed lithograph of the D. M. 
Bennett monument was presented to the League by Mr. Alex- 
ander Jarvis, who received therefor a unanimous vote of thanks 
from his fellow-Leagners. who appreciated his public spirit. 

Next Sunday Messrs. Watts and Putnam will be the attrac- 
tion at the League. The secretary will briefly discourse on 
League matters, and Mr. Watts will lecture on “Religious 
Fanaticism, and Secular Poilosophy.” Sanday evening Mr. 
Watts will speak at the German Masonic Hall, 220 East 15th 
street, New York. 

A SUGGESTION FROM MR. REYNOLDS. 


One of the advantages of efficient organization of the Na- 
tional Liberal League will be the protection it will affora its 
members against being’ victimized by chronic frauda, dead- 
beats, and ‘professors (their professorship consisting in a life- 
long experience, entitling them to graduate in vagabondism), 


who crowd themselvs into the homes of unsuspeoting Liberals, 
and, like leeches, are hard to sh :ke off. 

This class are always self-styled workers for the cause, leot 
urers, mediums, etc., and desire to hold meetings—mere 
schemes to extort money. Their meetings, when held, disap- 
point and disgnst all reputable persons who attend, while 
their conduct brings the very name of Spiritualist, Liberal, or 
Freethinker into contempt. They are impecunious barnacles, 
and should be rigidly ignored. 

C. B. Reynoups, Ch. Ex. Com. N. L. L. 


oot es ee 
The Bosten Meeting. 

The National Liberal League Campaign meetings 
began at Paine Hall, Boston, Sunday, Nov. 9th, 
afternoon and evening. An address of welcome was 
made by Horace Seaver, the veteran editor of the 
Investigator. He eloquently presented the claims of 
Liberaliem and the Liberal League, and the bright- 
ening prospects of the cause of science and human- 
ity. Out of his own experience and effort of fifty 
years, he told the notable incidents of Freethought 
history, of those old-time heroes who accomplished 
such great things in the beginning of the struggle. 
Out of the past, rich with heroic consecration, he 
prophesied the glory of the future. He only hoped 
that he could liv to see the brightness of the com- 
ing day. One thing anyway he said he had, if noth- 
ing more, and that was the gift of continuance. A 
half century givs abundant evidence of this noble 
possession. Besides this, however, we know that 
Horace Seaver has the gift of happy speech, of cul- 
tivated reason, of supreme honesty of conviction, and 
he will occupy a bright and honorable place in the 
history of Liberalism. 

After this eloquent address, Mr. Putnam presented 
the claims of the National League as embodying the 
principle of justice and the spirit of comradeship. 
The time had come for a vast organization of Lib- 
erals—a commonwealth of free minds and hearts 
working for one great end. 

The response to Mr. Putnam’s appeal was most 
generous, and $194 was contributed in a few minutes 
to the treasury of the League. Mr. Photius Fisk, a 
friend to all good causes, contributed $100; J. P. 
Mendum, $25; Horace Seaver, $10, and so on. A 
more particular account of these contributions will 
be given next week, time forbidding an ampler re- 
port in this hurried survey. Mr. Watts then made 
one of his masterly addresses, on “ Religious Fanati- 
cism and the Secular Philosophy.” He showed the 
reasons wy fanaticism was in itself wrong, and then 
traced its history of blood and -fire whereby it had 
cursed humanity. In coutrast with this, he showed 
the benetits of reason, the achievements of science, 
and the nobility of man and this world. He demon- 
strated the justice of the Nine Demands; that they 
were opposed to fanaticism, for fanaticism was the 
fountainbead of injustice; that they were based in 
human rights, and were necessary to the advance- 
ment of humanity, and must be insisted upon at all 
hazards. To this he consecrated his life, to this he 
summoned the Liberal world. 

In the evening the meeting was continued. The 
total amount contributed was $211 75. Boston has 
indeed grandly responded to the call of the hour, and 
her encouragement pronounces success on the new 
work of the League. 

Mr. Watts gave an address on “Agnosticism.” As 
Mr. Seaver said, it was one of the best lectures ever 
given in Paine Hall. It was alive with logic, and 
vindicated the noblest philosophical principle of hu- 
man thought. It struck the key-note of Liberalism, 
which is intellectual charity. Belief is one thing, 
knowledge is another. Science is the source of 
knowledge. Only through knowledge can the race 
progress. The Agnostic does not dogmatize. He 
claims no superior information. He believe3 in na- 
ture. We cannot transcend the senses. The super- 
natural is beyond our grasp. This world we realize. 
Here lies our duty. Here unfolds our destiny. He 
is safe who is true to his own conviction. In man- 
hood we find victory in life or in death. 

The meetings were eminently successful, and Bos- 
ton has shown a noble generosity and splendid enthu- 
siasm in the new work that lies before the Liberals 
of America. 
Lectures and Meetings. 

J. E. Remssure will begin a debate with the Rev. O. C. 
Rowley, at Stewartsville, Mo., Nov. 18th. 


Dr. J. L. Yorx will speak in Oakland during November, and 
in Los Angeles, El Monte, Pomona, Anaheim, Santa Ana, 
Westminster, San Bernardino, and other points in southern 
California during the winter. 

E. H. Heywoop has called a meeting of the “American 
Labor Reform League,” at Clarendon Hall, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 16ih; three sessions daily—at 10:30; at 2:39, and 7:30 in 
the evening. The object of the meetingjis to help along the 
good time when no usury shall be taken, and the people shall 
hav free trade, free lund, free money, free speech, free mails. 
Several speakers of ability are advertised to be present. 

Tene will be two Freethought lectures in this city this week 
The first is by C. B. Reynolds, at the Liberal Club, Friday 
night. Subject, ‘National Liberal League Seenlarization 
Through Organization.” The second will be by Charles Watts 
on Sunday evening at the Liberal Club hall. 220 East 15th st., 
on “ Agnosticism and Modern Thought” Next week, Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 20th, a grand Liberal sociable will be held 
at the same place. Reception to the Leasue officers from 
eight to ten, with music, and dancing from ten to twelve. Let 
every Liberal in this city and vicinity try to attend and make 
things pleasant for our guests. 
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moral, intellectual, and physical natures are blended 
in marvelous ways. It was never pretended by the 
optimist that any man has acted uniformly on the 
noblest motivs; but it has never been asserted by the 
pessimist that he acts invariably on the vilest. It is 
a mark of the meanest nature to refuse to acknowl- 
edge a benefit, on the ground that the benefactor 
was not wholly absorbed with the wish to benefit, or 
entirely aware of the extent of his benefit. For my 
part, I refuse to measure out my sense of gratitude 
to my human benefactors, known or unknown, by s0 
niggardly arule. I trust that Raphael and Shaks- 
pere did enjoy their work. But I love and admire 
the genius in which they reveled. Humanity is rich 
with gratitude to those who knew not the value of 
the services they were rendering, just as it is to those 
whose names and services. are covered in the vast 
wave of time. What becomes of Patriotism, if it be 
open to us to sneer out that the men who fought our 
battles or made our country wanted nothing but 
money or fame? What becomes of family affection, 
if a man can tell his mother that bore him that if she 
reared children it was only what cats and rabbits do? 

The religion of Humanity, as we understand it, is 
nothing but the idealized sum of those human feel- 
ings and duties which all decent men acknowledge 
in detail and in fact. All healthy morality, as well 
as all sound philosophy, show us that the sum total 
of all this mass of life is good, and is tending toward 
better. As Mr. Spencer admits, civilized society as 
a whole must command “admiration and gratitude ” 
somewhere. This being so, the sneers of philoso- 
phers and cynics may be left out of sight. I shall 
not follow Mr. Spencer in the wails of his jsaremiade 

over the folly and wickedness of his contemporaries. 
Millions, he says, still go to church and chapel, in- 
stead of Studying Evolution and Differentiation, or 
praying to the Unknowable àt home. At Eaton and 
Harrow boys are taught to make Latin verses, and 
not the genesis of species. The House of Commons 
will not let Mr. Bradlaugh take his seat; and many 
still admire Lord Beaconsfield. Many people were 
sorry when young Bonaparte was killed by the 
Zulus; and they gave a dinner to Hobart Pasha. At 
a dinner in France, the “ army” was given as a toast. 
And German students will fight duels. And for 
these reasons Mr. Herbert Spencer has a great con- 
tempt for his species. Risum fenealis, amici? I must 
treat this as a mere outburst of ill-tumor. We all 
know that there is folly, vice, and misery enough in 
the world—and for that reason all absolute “ worship” 
of anyone or anything is out of the question. 
Strangely enough, Mr. Spencer, who finds this folly 
aud vice preclude him from any respect for Human- 
ity, does not see that it ought also to bar any * ven- 
eration and gratitude” to the Unknowable; to which 
he ascribes the honor of producing civilized society, 
in spite of all its shortcomings. For my part I am 
not to be shaken in my belief that the sum of civil 
ized society is relatiny worthy of honor, by such 
melancholy facts as that Mr. Bradlaugh cannot get 
his seat, and that German studenta slit each others’ 
noses, 

Mr. Spencer raises a great difficulty over the fact 
that there are and hav been very evil peopkein the 
world, who cannot be included in the Humanity 
which we are to honor.” And he asks why they are 
excluded from the notion. No one has worked out 
the organic unity and life of the Human Organism 
more clearly than Mr. Spencer himself. When we 
think and speak of that organism, we think and 
speak cf those organs and elements which share in 
its organic life, aud not of the excrescences, maladies, 
or excrement, so to speak, which has finally elimi- 
uated. Men hav a warm regard for their family, 
though there may be a blackguard in it, for whom 
they hav no regard at all. They feel loyalty to 
their profession or their party, though they know that 
it counts not a few black sheep. And patriotism is 
quite possible towards our countrymen past and pres- 
ent, though some of the worst men in history hav 
been amongst them. We are justly proud of our 
English race; but when we speak if its achievements 
we are not including in our honor King John, Guy 
Fawkes, and Titus Oates. If the existence of a minor- 
ity of evil men makes it impossible to thiuk of 
Humanity as a whole, or to honor it as a whole, the 
same argument would make it impossible to think 
of country as a whole, or to honor it as a whole. 
And this applies also to what Mr. Spencer calis 
“eivilized society.” 

The analugies of Humanity are to be found with 
such minor aggregates of civilized society as Family, 
(uurch, State, Country. It has no analogy at all 
with God or divinity in any form. When Mr. Spen- 
cer says that we “defy” Humanity, it would be as 
just to say that he deifies Evolution. He thinks that 
Evolution is the key of our mental and moral Syn- 


* He cannot reconcile Comte's definition of Humanity “ as 
the whole of human beings, past. present, and future,” with the 
statement that “the word whole points out that you must not 
take in all men.” If Mr. Spencer would take some pains to 
understand Comte, he would see that the French word is 
“ensemble;’ that is to say, Humanity includes the sum of 
human civilization, but does not include every individual man, 
who may not hav contributed at all ta this ensenble or “ sum.” 


thesis I think that Humanity is. But as I do not 
suppose that he finds “any claims to godhood ” in 
Evolution, I beg him not to suppose that I find any 
in Humanity. If Family, Church, State, Country, 
are real aggregates worthy of gratitude and respect, 
à fortiori, Humanity is a real aggregate worthy of 
respect and gratitude. I cannot understand how the 
smaller aggregates can inspire us with any worthy 
sentiment at all, whilst the fuller aggregate of the 
Family of Mankind inspires nothing but contempt 
and aversion. 

A few words on the original idea put forth by Sir 
James Stephen. “Suppose that it turns out,” he 
says, “there is no possible object of Religion left to 
man, cannot he do very well without Religion alto- 
gether?” Itisa view that is often secretly cherished 


by the comfortable, the strong, and the selfish; but 
I am not aware that it has ever been calmly argued 
before as a contribution to the philosophy of religion. 
If his meaning be that we can do without adoration 
of any superhuman power, without believing any- 
thing to be above human science, or out of the range 
of human life, of course I wholly agree with him. 
And if he thinks that mańkind will get on very well 
by means of human education, human morality, and 
the sense of practical duty to our fellow-beings, then 
he is something of an unconscious Positivist himself, 
and no one will ask him to go on his knees to an ab- 
stract notion, or to go through any imitation of Chris- 
tian or other theological practices which he may 
regard as mummery. For my part, I neither desire 
nor expect that Christian charity or Christian moral- 
ity of any kind will be preserved. It will be enlarged 
and solidified into human charity and human moral- 
ity. And adopting all that Sir James has said thereon, 
I claim him as speaking on my side, as he certainly 
repudiates Mr. Spencer. 

But this human charity and human morality will 
never be established if the peculiar cynicism which 
Sir James affects about the human race were ever to 
prevail. He says most truly that “love, friendship, 
good-nature, kindness, carried to the hight of sincere 


and devoted affection, will always be the chief pleas- 
ure of life, whether Christianity be true or false.” 
Comte himself never put it higher, and I am thinking 
of quoting this sentence as the text of my next dis- 
course at Newton Hall. But this will not be so. 
Love, friendship, kindness, and devoted affection will 
not always be the chief pleasures of life if philoso- 
phers succeed in persuading the world that the 
human race are a set of Yahoos. Sir James also sees 
that, apart from any theology whatever, the social 
nature of man will itself produce “a solid, vigorous, 
useful kind of motal standard;” and he goes on to 
show that this morality will hav a poetic side; will 
affect the imagination and the heart by becoming 
idealized, and issuing in enthusiasm as well as con- 
viction. O upright Judge! O most learned Judge! 
I ask no more than this. The Religion of Human- 
ity means to me this solid, vigorous, useful moral 
standard, based on the belief that sincere and devoted 
affection is the chief pleasure of life, cultivated and 
idealized till it produces enthusiasm. Only I insist 
that it will need the whole force of education through 
life, all the resources which engender habits, stir the 
imagination, and kindle self-devotion in order to 
keep this spirit alive in the masses of mankind. The 
cultivated, the thoughtful, and the well-to-do can 
nourish this solid morality in a cool, self-contained, 
sub-cynical way. Butto soften and purify the masses 
of mankind, we shall need all the passion and faith 
which are truly dignified by the name of religion— 
religious respect, religious sense of duty, religious 
belief in something vastly nobler and stronger than 
self. They will find this in the mighty tale of human 
civilization. They will never find it in the philoso- 
pher’s hypothesis of an Infinit Unknowable sub- 
stra'um, which “cannot be presented in terms of 
human consciousness,” of which we can know nothing 
and can conceive nothing. Nor do I think they will 
ever find itin the common-sense maxim that “ this is 
a very comfortable world for the prudent, the lucky, 
and the strong.”—Nineteenth Century. 
ee- 


Soreness. 
From the Missouri Liberal. 

There seems to exist an unpleasant ill will among 
some of our Liberal papers toward each other and 
every existing movement that they are not father of. 
Sometimes whole pages are devoted to severely and, 
it seems, unnecessarily criticising opinions of others 
and their movements in and out of Liberal work. 
Potent movements are made up of great numbers 
moving to secure a general benefit, which in its turn 
benefits the individual as a result of united effort. 
For this reason a general harmony is necessary to do 
effectiv work in Liberalism, and if it is lost in leaders 
using its organs to thrash each other on what seem 
to be personal policies or opinions in regard. to the 
work or positions in it that they did or did not re- 
ceive, and thus to a greater or less degree prejudic- 
ing the friends of one against those of the other, we 
will be losing our only object by the very men who 


: should lead us to victory. Liberals hav no right to 


to others, and destroying it is the same as anything: 
else that is not one’s own. 

There is also manifested a spirit of persons setting 
themselvs up as perfect, or nearest so of any others 
in existence; criticising in an uncalled-for manner all. 
who do not agree with them in their particular gait 
that they ride their hobby. They do not seem to 
realize that difference of opinion arises from one’s 
knowing more or not a8 much as another, whieh in 
either case needs only an explanation, and not ex- 


pression that appeals only to the propensities. 
ech gg rs ee 


The National Liberal League. 


Since the foundation of our republic, Christianity 
has held supreme dominion in the United States, and 
boasts to-day of having placed the Bible in every 
house, established Sunday-schools in every neighbor- 
hood, and churches everywhere. What is the result? 
The religious press, priests, and parsons, all acknowl- 
edge the demoralization of our public men, who: 
trained in Sunday-schools; and to-day professed! 
Christians are yet reeking with corruption. Public 
honor and integrity are openly derided as old fogy- 
ism, only cultivated by a few cranks and Infidels. 

This is pre-eminently the age of unlimited Chris- 
tian influence, bank defalcations, thieving presidents, 
and absconding cashiers and confidential clerks, 
nearly every one of whomare pillars of the church, 
bright and shining lights of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and superintendents or teachers of 
the Sabbath-school. 

Among all the vast number of villians, robbers, 
and skulking or fleeing convicts, we do not find a 
single Infidel of note, or hear of one that has be- 
trayed a public trust, or even been accessory to 
crime, or a sharer of the spoils. Yet priests and par- 
sons declare that all of goodness, virtue, and truth is 
the outcome of Christianity; and that all that is vile, 
base, degrading, infamous, and criminal is of Liberal- 
ism and Infidelity. ` 

While professing to teach love, peace, and good 
will, they incite to envy, bitterness, dissension, and 
hate (even among themselvs), and try to poison the 
minds of our children against us, and the noble and 
pure principles of Liberalism. “Do justice, love 
mercy, and endeavor to make your fellow-creatures 
happy ”—principles they declare subversiv of and in 
direct opposition to Christianity. In the place of 
science and truth, they fill the minds of our children 
with obsolete ideas and false theories, teaching that 
to be washed in blood is the one, only, sure method" 
to attain purity, gentleness, and love; that to lay 
the consequences of all mean, cruel, or criminal acts 


allow their personal feelings to interfere in any way 


with the interest of the cause generally, for it belongs 


on an innocent victim, is the most sublime justice; 
that to anathematize, torture, and burn all who differ 
with them on these points, is the most godlike mag- 
nanimity—the most exhalted Christianity; that a 
life of benevolence, virtue, and heroic self-sacrifice 
for the good of others, is to be looked. upon with ab- 
horrence—regarded as filthy rags; that to believe 
right—not living right—causes angels of heaven to 
rejoice, and is the one only sure passport to eternal 
glory. 7 

Too long hav Liberals permitted this to continue 
without one earnest, united, practical effort to stop 
or overthrow it. Too long hav they allowed them- 
selvs to be misrepresented, maligned, and ostracized. 
The hour has come to awake from this apathy and 
indifference, and let our friends and neighbors know 
the facts. Having received the light, it is our 
bounden duty to let it shine upon the world. 

We claim to be earnestly desirous of emancipation 
from the dominion of priestcraft, and the usurpations 
and tyrannical exactions and dictation of the church. 
To attain it we must cease imitating these Christians, 
fighting each other about metaphysical questions, and 
organize for effectiv, agressiv, persistent action. 

The officers of the National Liberal League earn- 
estly solicit the help and co-operation of every true 
Liberal, that the League may fulfil its mission and 
become a mighty power in securing equal rights and 
liberty for all, regardless of religious faith or the lack 
of it. United efforts must be made to reach the peo- 
ple by the same agencies so effectivly used by the 
Christians. 

Thorough and efficient organization is an impera- 
tiv necessity. In every place where there are even 
a few genuin Liberals, a live local League should at 
once be organized. The women and children must 
be enlisted; every member be instructed in the 
best, most judicious, and effectiv method of distribut- 
ing Liberal literature and obtaining subscribers for 
our best Liberal papers; and each local League made 
in every respect, both social and educational, superior 
to the church and Sunday-school. 

The officers of the National Liberal League are 
eager, ready, willing, waiting, to do this very work. 
Nothing hinders but lack of funds. Dear reader, 
how much hav you given? The organization of local 
Leagues will help the weakly ones to stem the cur- 
rent of popular prejudice, Christian ostracism, and 
priestly denunciation. The lonely ones will soon 
cease to stand alone, for, under the judicious labors 
of the National Liberal League, those convinced of 
the truth will be induced to come to the front and 
unite, thus forming a nucleus around which honest 
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hearts can rally, until the little few shall become the 
powerful many, and instead of misrepresentation 
and ostracism, Liberals shall be respected and be- 
loved. 

It is alike to the interest, as well as the duty, of all 
to do what they can to sustain the League. If all do 
this, ample funds will be provided. In union is 
strength. Let each and all honest hearts unite in 
one earnest, self-sacrificing effort, and success beyond 
our fondest anticipations wll result. Send at once; 
send by draft, express, or post-office order payable to 
S. P. Putnam, Secretary National Liberal League, 
55 East 9th street, New York. 

Czas. B. REYNOLDS, 
National Liberal League. 
~~. 

The Hill Difficulty, 
Or the difficulty with Mr. Hill, is that, like most 
other Prohibitionists, he refuses to notice the facts 
and arguments of his opponents; refuses to be im- 
partial and consistent in his search after the causes 
of crime and the remedies therefor. 

'“ Narrow-mindedness” is rich, coming from a 
Prohibitionist, but how the charge against me can be 
made to “consist” with, “Freethought consists not 
in all acting alike, but in universal mental liberty 
concerning rum, religion, or anything else,” it re- 
mains to be seen. That would be my definition of 
Freethought, and it is utterly incompatible with Pro- 
hibition. Most assuredly, Freethought does not con- 
sist “in all acting alike,” but prohibition does con- 
sist in all acting alike, or rather in trying to make all 
act: alike; and from Mr. Hill’s own argument the 
readers of Tue Trura Seexer will perceive how irrec- 
oncilable Freethought and prohibition are, and that 
in the first two paragraphs of the article in which he 
started out to prove my “narrow-mindedness,” in 
asserting that “no man who accepts the fundamental 
principles of Freethought, knowing what it is that he 
accepts, can be a Prohibitionist,” he demonstrates 

the absolute correctness of my proposition. 
` Mr. Hill makes no point whatever in his talk about 
“barn burning,” ete. Itis a question of private wel- 
fare, not of “public welfare.” If a man having a 
building next his (Mr. Hill’s), set it on fire, he puts 
Mr. Hiil’s property in danger, and that gentleman 
has a claim against him, but he has no right to pre- 
vent him building there for fear that he may some- 
time set his building on fire and thus endanger his 
property. If all men who build barns set them on 
fire, the argument would assume another aspect. If 
` all men who drink committed crimes, that would put 
prohibition upon a solid basis in justice. But they 
may commit crimes, you say? So every man may 
set his barn on fire, especially if it is insured. To 
lesson the risk to your property from your neighbor’s 
incendiarism, you had better stir around and get a 
law passed forbidding insurance on barns. See? 

`“ And if one thing deemed to be against the pub- 
lic welfare can be rightfully prohibited, it follows 
that all things so deemed can be treated likewise,” 
solemnly asseverates Mr. Hill. Exactly, but who is 
going to do all this “deeming?” Is there to be no 
limit to the publie control of the individual? Is 
there to be no rule of right which shall determin how 
far the majority is to go in the “ deeming” business ? 
Or is this God of Mr. Hill's omnipotent ?- 

Mr. Hill, in common with the rest of the sumptua- 
rists, claims to be in pursuit of the causes of crime, 
and having found them, he wants to remove them at 
once. But is he in earnest in that search? Does 
he mean what he says? If he does, why does he so 
persistently ignore facts? There are innumerable 
causes of crime, chief among which are bad heredity, 
avarice, perversions of the love faculty, and alcoholic 
intemperance. I hav repeatedly called the attention 
of prohibitionists to these various causes of crime. 
many times in these columns, and asked them to ap- 
ply their logic impartially to all, just as I now ask 
Mr. Hill to do. But they remain as silent as the 
grave. They know better than to grapple with the 
question seriously. 

Take avarice, for instance. Leaving out of account 
for the present the enormous robberies by govern- 
ment and government officials, see the immense mul- 
titude of crimes, murders, robberies, cases of arson, 
embezzlement, etc., to which it incites. ‘Three in- 
nocent people” stabbed “in the public street,” says 
Mr. Hill, therefore suppress the sale of intoxicants. 
Well, here is a bank failure produced by the em- 
bezzlement of large sums by its officers. Hundreds 
of poor people lose all the savings of years. Some of 
them commit suicide. All are on the varge of desti- 
tution. Three men in whom avarice dominates all 
else enter a house at night and mangle, and finally 
murder, two old ladies for a few dollars, which they 
had. To apply your own question, Mr. Hill, Do not 
these crimes “ giv a just claim for protection against 
the property nuisance?” For what is avarice? The 
desire for private gain, private property. Then the 
institution of private property is the cause of these aw- 
ful crimes, isit not? Why,then, as you are hunting for 
causes of crimes, don’t you institute a crusade against 
private property? Strike at the root of the evil, my 
boy. Your fellow-prohibitionist, Mr. Aleand r Long- 
ley, of the Communist, is the only one of you all whom 
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I hav found logical, frank, and courageous enough to 
demand this. He says that private property is the 
root and cause of most crimes, and must be prohib- 
ited. Why, your prohibition is a little, sickly, puny, 
woe-begone-looking angel when you stand it in the 
light beside Mr. Longley’s lusty, vigorous imp of 
tyranny. And hesays more than this. He says that 
liquor-selling and intemperance are only secondary, 
that the desire for gain is the cause of man engaging 
in that nefarious business of salooning, and that in- 
temperance can be destroyed only by the abolition 
of private ownership, thus taking away the desire for 
gain. What do you think of that? Dare you thus 
follow your principles to their logical outcome? Here, 
‘indeed, is where your “ deeming ” ends, in so far as 
property is concerned. And the perversion of the 
love faculty, and heredity weaknesses, must be dealt 
with in a similar radical manner, if law and suppres- 
sion are the means through which humanity is to be 
disenthralled, purified, and perfected. But they are 
not the means. Only through greater liberty, not 
less, will the condition of our race be bettered. 
Communists of the Longley school are the only 
consistent Prohibitionists in the land, and the day is 
swiftly approaching when men of Mr. Hill’s half-way 


ideas and methods will hav to choose between us who 
stand for the-complete liberty of the individual, and 
Longley & Co., who stand for none at all. 

E. ©. WALKER. 


—_.— 


J. L. Andrew. 


To rae Epiror:or Tue Trure Seeger, Sir: I 
should hav sent you brief accounts of my work long 
before this, but the limited spare time at my disposal 
has prevented me. Since I last wrote I hav deliv- 
ered a few lectures in Illinois and Kentucky. For 
the last month I hav been in Texas, and hav given 
up to this date thirteen lectures. At Norse, I deliv- 
ered two; at Heidenheimer, five; at Salado, five; and 
at Fort Worth, one. at the Opera House, on Sunday 
night. Although Fort Worth has a population of 
upward of twenty thousand, with the exception of 
one or two lectures delivered by Mr. Shaw, of Waco, 
the lecture I gave was the first Liberal address ever 
delivered in the city. An audience numbering 
nearly two hundred assembled to hear the lecture. 
From what I hav been reliably informed, that would 
be a fair audience if equally divided among three or 
four churches. There had been a heavy rain the day 
before, rendering the streets very muddy; otherwise 
there would probably hav been not less than five 
hundred persons present. The notice in the next 
morning’s issue of the Daily Gazette (a copy of which | 
I forward you) is one of the most complimentary ever 
given to any Liberal lecturer. As that paper is 
proverbially conservativ, and leans strongly to the 
church, its eulogy is the more reliable. Besides, like 
all other notices of the press in relation to my lect- 
ures, it was unsolicited. 

The great commercial drawback in Texas this year 
is the deficient cotton crop, caused by long drouth. 
But the people are as industrious—although in rural 
districts very ignorant—as are the citizens of any other 
state. Enterprise—the unswerving determination 
to push business—is truly characteristiczof every 
town I hav visited. i 

I hav made the acquaintance of Dr. L. J. Russell, 
of Heidenheimer, who was severely whipped, and 
narrowly escaped with his life, a few years ago by 
ignorant Christian bigots. The reason for their se- 
lecting Dr. Russell for à victim was because he was 
the most intelligent and most influential Freethinker 
in that county, and because he defended the Liberals 
and their cause against the slanderous report of 
Christian piety. Several debates had previously been 
held by the doctor and some Christian ministers, and 
the assurance that their cause was rendered weak by 
open controversy excited their most malicious feel- 
ings. 

A fair. sample of ministerial intelligence and man- 
hood happened at the close of the last lecture that I 
delivered at Salado. A Christian (Campbellite) min- 
ister was in attendance, and as soon as the lecture 
was over, he rose very solemnly and said: “I wish to 
make a few remarks.” I then took my seat and 
patiently listened to what he would say. “Itis gen- 
erally admitted,” he said, “ that Solomon was one of 
the wisest of men.” He then paused for a moment 
as if he expected me to assent to what he said. Of 
course I did nothing of the kind. He again pro- 
ceeded, “ Solomon said, ‘Seest thou a man wise in 
his own conceit! There is more hope of a fool than 
of him! Thou art the man!” with a long, arrogant 
bow. I was rather surprised at the brevity and 
curtness of his reply, and gave the following re- 
sponse: “I thank you for the extreme gentleman- 
liness and courtesy of your remarks. I am fully 
persuaded that you are a Christian, for such lan- 
guage as you hav just uttered is never used by 
any Freethinker, and we all treat it with the 
contempt it deserves. But when you claim that 
Solomon was a wise man, I am compelled to disagree 
with you.” “ Well, what is wisdom?” he asked. “The 
application of knowledge to the general affairs of life,” 


I replied. “And if yon think that a man witha 
‘thorsand wives is wise, if you think that a man whose ` 


conduct throughout his life compelled him to say at 
its close, ‘ All is vanity and vexation of spirit,’ is wise, 
I think otherwise.” “He may not hav been wise ac- 
cording to your idea of wisdom, but he was a wise 
man.” With that he took his hat, and when he 
reached the door of the hall, he turned toward the 
rostrum and said, “I could reply to all you hav said 
if I had time.” Of course he had no time.« 

There is a marked difference between the average 
intellectual condition of the farmers and the trades- 
men of Texas. Homes by the hundred are without 
books or papers of any kind. The Baptist and 
Methodist churches—the strongest in the state—are 
fortified numerically by this class. The ignorance 
and the piety of these people render their condition 
deplorable. When crops are threatened with a 
drouth (as has been the case this year), they assem- 
ble together and call upon the Lord to giv them rain. 
No more certain proof of intellectual mediocrity can 
be adduced than that. The state being Democratic, 
the principal excitement caused by the coming elec- 
tion is concerning local politics. They are sure that 
Texas is a unit for Cleveland. ; 

As in other states and countries, the power and 
bulk of Liberałism in Texas are in the cities. The 
facilities for mental and social improvement are far 
greater than in the agricultural districts, and there 
is a corresponding higher ambition among the rising 
generation of the towns. My facilities for knowing 
the truth may hav been very imperfect, but it isa 
rarity to find young men with even a smattering of 
useful scientific knowledge. This may seem strange, 
when Texas is renowned for a remarkably good 
school system and an almost exhaustless school fund. 
But the great defect is in the proper application of - 
what resources are supplied by state power. I will 
relate a circumstance that occurred not long ago, 
when a teacher was examined to test his ability to 
teach. “Do you teach that the earth is round or 
flat?” “That depends on whether it is required to 
hav it taught to your children. If you wish to hav 
it flat, I will teach them so; and if you wish it round, 
I will teach them that is round. But my opinion is 
that it is flat.” 

Another circumstance recently occurred which 
illustrates the present cause of the inefficieny of the 
school system. A Freethinker was engaged to teach 
a certain school in the northern part of the state, and 
bsfore the term commenced he was asked whether or 
not he believed in hell. We said he did not, and 
that becoming noised abroad, the directors of the 
school officially informed him that he was not wanted. 
When asked for the reason, they replied that no 
man could teach their children who did not believe 
in future punishment. 

But Liberalism will save Texas. And from the 
unpolished masses of this and other states will rise 
a nation worthy of the cause of freedom. 

Fort Scott, Kan. J. L. ANDREW. 


a 


Do We Admit It? 


When I write a note, or a letter, or other article, 
or communication, dated, for instance, Oct. 28, 1884, 
it is claimed by my opponent that I admit that Jesus 
Christ was born 1884. years ago, and that I also ad- 
mit that the world commenced to liv in its true sense 
at the time that Jesus was sent into the world. 
Which I deny. While I admit that in all such mat- 
ter it is necessary to conform to the usages and cus- 
toms of along accepted idea in order to be under- 
stood, I claim that, in consequence of the tyrannical 
rule of the Catholic church for so many hundreds of 
years, and the birth of Jesus having been taught for 
as many years as the greatest event of the world’s 
existence, and never having been publicly denied, 
we, without an admission or denial, simply accept it 
as we accept the starting-point of any other calcula- 
tion. We accept the idea that 24 hours make 1° 
day, or 16 ounces make 1 pound, from the same 
reason that the long established custom makes it so. 
The historian necessarily is obliged to hav a starting- 
point, and the alleged data of the birth of Jesus, 
according to the only existing book for hundreds of 
years prior to civilization, furnishes him ‘late from 
which to make himself understood. We would get 
just as much time to liv if 60 hours made 1 day, or 
just as much butter for 25 cents, if 100 ounces made 
1 pound. W. H. PENTIELD. 


a a 
The Ninety and Nine. 


There are ninety and nine that liv and die 
In want and hunger and cold, 
That one may revel in luxury 
` And be lapped in its silken fold ; 
The ninety and nine in their hovels bare, 
The one in a palace, with riches rare. 


They toil in the fields, the ninety and nine, 
For the fruits of our mother earth ; 
They dig and delve in the dusky mine, 
And bring its treasures forth ; 
And the wealth released by their sturdy blows 
To the hands-of the one forever flows. 


From the sweat of their brows the desert blooms, 
And the forest before them falls ; 

Their labor has builded humble homes, 
And cities with lofty halls ; 

And the one owns city, homes, and lands, 

And the nine‘y and nine hay empty hands. 
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Frederic Harrison’s Paper. 
We dò not remember ever having seen a more 


eloquent defense of a clearer general statement of 


what Positivism is than that we print this week from 
the Nineteenth Century from the pen of Frederic 
Harrison, the Newton Hall lecturer, in his reply to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. His paper will be followed 
next week by one from one of his co-workers, Court- 
landt Palmer, on the “Supreme Being.” 

Between the Positiv philosophy, as explained by 
Mr. Harrison, and the Secular philosophy, as elabo- 
rated by the English Freethinkers, there is no appre- 
ciable difference, except that Positivism furnishes a 
sentimental as well as utilitarian incentiv to right liv- 
ing and benevolent action. The object of philosophy, 
says Comte, is to present a systematic view of human 
life as a basis for modifying its imperfections. The 
theological system having utterly failed in its mission 
of redemption, because founded upon false premises, 
it was Comte’s notion that a philosophy which should 
include all the practical ideas of life, leaving the un- 
knowable to take care of itself, would prove a boon of 
incalculable worth to humanity. He saw that the old 
principles on which society has been governed must 
Unally become powerless, and it was his aim to con- 
struct a synthesis that could embrace the entire 
range of thought, and also regulate practical life. 
This synthesis he called Positiv, meaning, reality and 
usefulness. In his elaboration of this scheme into a 
“theology,” he cumbered it with many things “ ten- 
tativ and utopian,” practically useless, and religiously 
foolish. Taking Comte’s main idea of the worth of 
humanity for all man’s reverence, it has been the 
labor of the last few years of Mr. Harrison’s life to 
make the public acquainted with a new synthetic 
philosophy which may—without idolatry and super- 
stition, and with no recourse to chimeras—satisfy ra- 
_ tional people, stimulate them to action, and encour- 
age all except manifestly useless efforts. 

If Positivism seems to hav a cold hand, it must be 
acknowledged that it has a warm heart to find its 
spring of conduct solely in affection and reverence 
for the human race, so many of whom hav proved 
totally unworthy of both. If Mr. Harrison’s defense 
and plea shall arouse any to a deeper sense of the 
obligations they owe their fellow-men, if it shall kin- 
dle in only one heart a firmer determination to work 
for others as ‘well as for self, the space it occupies will 
hav been well used. 


The League Campaign. 


Now that the national campaign is over, the people 
hav time to pay attention to other matters than the 
presidential canvass. The League officers hav taken 
the field, with the intention of remaining steadily at 
work till the hot months of next summer. They wish 
to visit as many places as possible, holding a meeting 
every night, and two on Sunday when practicable. 
Messrs. Watts and Putnam will travel together, form- 
ing Leagues and teaching Freethought, and Mr. C. 
B. Reynolds, the energetic chairman of the Executiv 
Committee, will go wherever his services are required 
either for lecturing or organization. 

During November Messrs. Watts and Putnam are 
engaged at Newark, Stamford, Albany, and Phila- 
delphia. They would like to obtain encouragement 
to visit smaller places and speak week-day evenings. 
In December they are engaged to attend the Sala- 
manca and the Toronto conventions, after which they 
will go west to Rochester, Pittsburgh, Altoona, Ali- 
ance, Salem, Grand Rapids, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, ete. They desire us to ask all the 


Liberal friends who can arrange for lectures in their 
respectiv towns to communicate at once with Mr. Put- 
nam, that the long route may be economically laid 
out as to time and traveling expenses. 

Although the campaign upon which our League 
officers are now entering will not convulse the coun- 


free institutions. 

of every Freethinker and of every patriot to extend 

to them all the aid and encouragement in his power. 
ei 


Kissing the Rod. 


The clergymen of this state, in the campaign just 


in defeating the grand old party, to which, because 
it had been victorious hitherto, they acknowledged 
their allegiance. These clerical gentlemen flooded 
the country with obscene literature, slandered candi- 
dates without stint, and while ostensibly working for 
morality, did more to corrupt the public mind than 
all the literature that Comstock has been able to sup- 


press. The New York World puts it felicitously thus: | 


Slander was backed by sanctity; defamation and re. 
generation walked hand in hand; lying and praying 
mingled. The “family purity” dodge was practiced 
by those [the clergy] who hav, unfortunately, con- 
tributed their full share to family impurity. 

It is probable now that Mr. Cleveland will be our 
next president. He, like Mr. Blaine, kneels to the 
church, that thrift may follow fawning. Yet, except 
to Mr. H. W. Beecher, he owes nothing to the titled 
cloth of either great sect. It was a Presbyterian 
who dug up the scandal about his early life; it was 
an association of Protestant clergymen that flooded 
the country with scurrilous circulars defaming him; 
it was six hundred Protestant clergymen who, by 
calling in a body on his opponent, endeavored to get 
the church vote solid against him. The only prom- 
inent orthodox Protestant who helped him was a 
man who thought to do him the greatestinjury. The 
“rum, Romanism, and rebellion ” of the intemperate 
Mr. Burchard really helped instead of hurting him. 
The Catholic denomination also carried its spite for 
his veto of the Catholic Protectory appropriation to 
the ballot box. With but few exceptions the Catho- 
lic press deprecated his candidacy and exhorted 
against his election. Really, Mr. Cleveland owes the 
Christian church naught but a big grudge. Only 
the heretical Beecher, the Infidel pastor of Plymouth, 
labored to make his calling and election sure. Yet 
we dare be sworn our next president will truckle to 
the church a8 though to it he was deeply indebted. 
Such is the deep hold superstition has on men, and 
votes on politicians. A piece of news sent over the 
wires last Sunday was that Gov. Cleveland attended 
the Presbyterian church. Considering that the Rev. 
Mr. Ball and the Rev. Mr. Burchard are Presbyterian 
ministers, we think this is kissing the rod with more 
than sufficient humility. 


Unwarrantable Condemnation ! 


We were grieved last week by receiving the follow- 
ing letter from an old and respected friend: 


“ COLETA, ILL., Oct. 28, 1884. 

“ To THE Epirorn or Toe TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: If an ancient 
people worshiped the male sexual organ, symbolized now by 
the cross, as the source of life, what was theharm? Why say, 
as is said in the issue of Oct. 25th, it was ‘barbaric worship,’ 
and that it was ‘disgusting? In commenting on Beecher’s 
statement, could it not hav been cleanly and clearly stated 
what was the origin of the cross without unwarrantably con- 
demning that origin as bad, as obscene? 

“Clearly Taz TRUTH SEEKER is such only in name; itis nota 
wise teacher, and as far as it is now edited, people will ever 
miss the light and truth they stand in need of. Please discon- 
tinue the copy to me at the close of the present year. 

€ JOSEPH ANTHONY.” 


What was the harm of worshiping the phallus? 
The answer must depend upon the definition of harm. 
If it is not harmful to indulge in obscene and beastly 
orgies in the name of religion, then there was no more 
harm in the phallic worship than in any other super- 
stition. But we regard all superstitions as harmful— 
the phallic as well as the Christian, Mohammedan, and 
Mormon. We said that phallicism was barbaric and 


disgusting because we chose to tell rather than con-, 
ceal the truth. It is supposed that Freethinkers 
know the origin of the cross (certainly Mr. Anthony 


try as the political canvass just closed, yet the princi- 
ples they set out to uphold are more important than 
any advanced by either the Democratic or Republican 
{standard bearers. They affect the very foundations of 
our republic; upon our officers’ and their successors’s 
success depend the permanence and purity of our 
It is, we hold, the bounden duty 


closed, covered themselvs with glory, but succeeded 


does), and, also, that they know the manner in which 
its worship was conducted. But from his letter one 
would think that Mr. Anthony sees nothing harm- 
ful in the expression of this particular form of relig- 
ious fanaticism, which position can be sustained only 
by proving one of two things: Hither (1) that the 
rites of phallicism were not obscene orgies, or (2) 
that obscene orgies are not harmful. We will devote 
afew paragraphs, in as cleanly a manner as possible, 
to the consideration of the subject. : 

First, we will quote from Johnson’s Cyclopedia, 
about as fair a book of reference as we hav. It finds 
the origin of phallic worship to hav been “ the ador- 
ation of the reproductiv and regenerativ powers of 
nature, represented after atime by the phallus, or 
male generativ organ, or in.some instances by a 
straight column or by the pistil of a flower, as in 
India at the present day. This worship, whatever of 
symbolism it may hav had at first, rapidly became a 
most corrupt and inlolerable practice. . It prevailed in 
India (as at present), in Chaldea, Egypt, Syria, 
Phrygia, Greece, and Rome, as in later days among 
some of the American savages, notably the Seminoles 
of Florida. The forms which this abomination as- 
sumed were innumerable. Dionysus, Hermes, Venus, 
Priapus, Pan, Isis, and other gods were worshiped at 
Rome by phallic symbolism.” 

Second. In the worship of the Linga and Yoni 
among the ancients, the Linga symbolizing the sun 
and the Yoni the earth, there was “ nothing gross or 
immoral, when the subject is properly understood; but 
the “ purity ” was of short duration, for “in the king- 
doms, both of Judah and Israel, the rites connected 
with these emblems assumed their most corrupting 
forms ” (Bible Myths, p. 47). 

Third. We will quote from the chapter on Phalli- 
cism in D. M. Bennett’s “Gods and Religions of An- 
cient and Modern Times.” Mr. Bennett used the 
best works as authorities, as we, who supplied the 
books from which, in the disease-laden atmosphere 
of Albany prison, he wrote his greatest work, can 
witness to. ‘Comparativly recent investigations,” 
he says, “ hav demonstrated that among all the an- 
cient peoples, as is the case among those who to-day 
reproduce for us so many of their manners and cus- 
toms—we mean, of course, modern savages and bar- 
barians and the semi-civilized nations—this phallic 
philosophy and religion reigned supreme. Both the 
Aryan and the Semitic branches of the white race 
were about equally tinctured or infected with it.” 

And what is this worship which all nations hav par- 
ticipated in at one or another period of their exist- 
ence? What deities typified their religions? And 
what were the rites used to express their pious feel- 
ings? The worship was phallic, and their deities 
were “nothing more nor less than nasty phallic dei- 
ties, corresponding to the low tone and taste of their 
ignorant, bigoted, and [mark the word] disgustingly 
lascivious adorers. Most of the Bible names 
are intensely and obscenely phallic.” And what of 
the rites? We will quote the least objectionable 
account of the method of conducting ancient Brah- 
manical worship. Mr. Bannett’s authority was Wil- 
son’s “ Essays on the Religion of the Hindoos.” He 
remarks that “the worshipers of the Sacti—the power 
or energy of the Divine Nature in action—are ex- 
ceedingly numerous among all classes ‘of Hindcos— 
about three fourths are of this sect. In aceord- 
ance with the weakness of human nature, there are 
many who consider it right to pay their devotions to 
the thing itself rather than to an abstraction. 

The ceremonies are mostly gone through in a mixed 
society, the Sacti being personified by a naked fe- 
male, to whom meat and wine are offered and then 
distributed amongst the company. These eat and 
drink alternately with gesticulations and mantras 
[monosyllabic prayers or incantations}; and when 
the religious part of the business is over, the males 
and females rush together and indulge in a wild 
orgy.” “ What is most lamentably ludicrous,” adds 
the imprisoned author, “about the sacred Sactian 
orgies of feasting, drinking, and copulating is that 
when the veins are ‘full of rich blood from the ban- 
quet,’ and the actors urged to do whatever desire 
dictates, they are never to be so carried away by 
their zeal as to neglect the holy prayers appropriate 
to every stage of the liturgy for the occasion. For 
instance, they hav special prayers prescribed for 
their use, (1) when the parts are to be purified prior 
to proceeding to extremities, (2) when they are intro- 
duced to each other, (3) in the agitation which fol- 
lows, and (4) when the ceremony is completed! 
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Everything is done, as our Ritualists would apostoli- 
cally say, ‘decently and in order.’” 

But we hav pursued this subject far enough. 
Volumes hav been written upon Phallism, explaining 
it, condemning it, or apologizing for it, tracing its 
connection with and influence upon modern super- 
stitions, but all agree that however “ pure ” it may 
hav been in its inception, it very quickly degener- 
ated into disgusting practices. That these practices 
were not harmful, as Mr. Anthony. seems disposed to 
maintain, is preposterous. Vice is always injurious, 
physically and mentally, and indulgence in it is not 
any the less injurious when done in the name of 
religion. We do not care to argue Mr. Anthony’s 
implied statement that obscene orgies are not harm- 
ful. There are a few things in the world we regard 
as settled, and that is one of them. 

But what an inconsistent truth seeker our friend 
is! Because we implied a truth that conflicts with 
his notions, he does his best to break us down. So 
far as his power goes, he intends to suppress the 
medium that brought him the distasteful intelligence. 
Is that his Freethought? Is that his Liberalism? 
Knowledge is necessary to the acquisition of wisdem. 
Our knowledge of phallism seems to be superior 
to that of Mr. Anthony. We told the truth. Which, 
then, is the wiser teacher, he or Toe Trorn Srexer? 
And which more likely to giv the people “the light 


and truth they stand in need of?” We can discon- 


tinue Tue Trorm Serxer to Mr. Anthony. We wish 
we could at the same time take away his narrowness 
and destroy his bigotry. 
ee 
Missionaries Needed in Montreal. 

Freethought teachers are urgently required in 
Montreal, if freedom of speech is desired in that city. 
For a most disgraceful acene occurred there on the 
evening of the 5th inst. “Father ” Ohiniquy, the ex- 
priest, altempted to lecture in Russell Hall, but he 
was driven from the platform by a howling mob of 
Catholics, and his life was imperilled by flying glass 
and stones. The hall was packed by the lecturer’s 
opponents, who stood on the seats and window-sills, 
howling derisivly whenever the lecturer attempted to 
make himself heard. There wasastrong police force 
present in anticipation of trouble, but it was unable 
to preserve order. The lecturer appealed to the 
police to clear the hall, which they finally aceom- 
plished. A few of Chiniquy’s friends remained with 
a view of protecting him. The riotous proceedings 
broke out afresh, the mob throwing stones through 
the windows and causing considerable damage. 

‘Several of those in the building were injured, and to 
prevent further assault the lights were turned out. 
The crowd, not being able to see the inmates, then 
contented themselvs with firing at random, and 
threatening to kill Father Chiniquy. Carriages were 
summoned, and while the police beat back the crowd 
with their batons, the lecturer and his friends en- 
tered them and were rapidly driven off. No arrests 
were made, the police pretending to be unable to de- 
tect the parties engaged in the stone-throwing. 

Chiniquy is an ex-priest who is going round ex- 
posing the moral rottenness and murderous tyranny 
of the Catholic church. For this he has been several 
times publicly assaulted by the minions of popery, 
and narrowly escaped with his life. The priests who 
remain in the church hate him bitterly, more bitterly 
even than they do Freethought lecturers. He is ex- 
posing their secrets, acquainting the people with the 
means used by them to keep themselvs in place. He 
is, therefore, a very dangerous man to hav at large, 
and did they dare, or could they compass his death 
witiiout detection, they soon would hav him under 
the sod. 

Catholicism is a standing menace to the peace of 
Canada, and a constant drag upon her prosperity. We 
are glad to know that the comparativly few Freethink- 
ers in the provinces are awake to the necessities of the 
times, and determined -to organize in a manner guf- 
ficiently strong to be able to thwart the church should 


she attempt any new governmental deviltry. 
Ee ____—. 


No, We Didn’t Take On Butler. 
From Pittaburgh Truth. 

On October 4th we beheld Man and the New York 
Trurs SerseR united- The consolidation, we are 
told, was brought about after a “general Liberal 
counseling to merge Jin with some other paper, 
and thus make one thriftier blade of journalism where 
two struggling ones grew before.” While we hav 
many reasons to regret the death of Man, we are glad 
to know that its “immortality” will occasionally 


mater‘alize. Under the circumstances we consider 
the union a good journalistic move, and wisn our 
highly esteemed Trura Szexer double success in the 
future. We presume Butler was merged too. 


Editorial Notes. 


Just to giv Talmage a dose of his own medicin, we quote 
his recent arraignment of Infidelity, substituting Christianity 
where he said Infidellty: 

“Ah?! Christianity, stand up and take thy sentence! Inthe 
presence of God, and angels, and men, stand up, thou mon- 
ster, thy lip blasted with blasphemy, thy cheek scarred with 
lust, thy breath foul with the corruption of the ages! Staud 
up, Satyr, filthy goat, buzzard of the nations, leper of the cen- 
turies! Stand up, thou monster Christianity! Part man, 
part panther, part reptil, part dragon, stand up and take thy 
sentence! Thy hands red with the blood in which thou hast 
washed; thy feet crimson with the human gore through which 
thou hast waded, stand up and take thy sentence! Down 
with thee to the pit, and sup onthe sobs and groans of families 
thou hast blasted, and roll on the bed of knives which thou 
hast sharpened for others, and let thy music be the everlasting 
miserere of those whom thou hast damned! I brand the fore- 
head of Christianity with all the crimes of self-immolation for 
the last century on the part of those who had their reason.” 

If an Infidel had said this as it stands now, what a howl 
would hav gone up from the Christian pulpit. And it fits 
Christianity very closely, while not a word is applicable to In- 
fidelity. A : 


Rev. Dr. Curry recently said: ‘‘Our people do not see as 
they should that the principles of Christianity must enter into 
statesmanship. In our protest against the union of church 
and state we hav fallen into the error of separating Chris- 
tianity from these great principles. The most remarkable 
exhibit of the appliance of Christian priaciples is, of course, 
in Gladstone. He has the courage to stand up in the House 
of Commons and say that a certain course of action is wrong 
because it is in opposition to Christianity. In that particular, 
Senator Joseph E. Brown stands by Gladstone. He does in 
the United States Senate just that. He bases his action upon 
the Bible as the word of God, and appeals to it not simply as 
authoritativ, but as conclusiv of the whole question. Al- 
though this a Christian country (so-called), very few of our 
public men hav the courage or disposition to do as Gladstone 
and Brown do in this regard.” en ator Brown is one of the 
lessees of the prison gangs of Georgia, and as he is, is respon- 
sible for the continuance of the brutal system of management 
of negro convicts. His Christianity is shown by his deeds. 
His creed for the Senate is one thing; his creed for the convict 
another. The church is responsible for such infamies as are 
perpetrated in Georgia by Christian statesmen in the name of 
law. 


. Tux Freethinkers of Melbourne, Australia, led by the in- 
trepid Joseph Symes, hay won the right to hold meetings on 
Sundays and charge admissions. Under the old theater 
license act, this privilege had been denied, and the meetings 
had either to be discontinued or supported entirely by contribu- 
tions, which method made the burden heavy ona few. This 
victory is a sore blow to the bigots of the churches, who had 
relied on this act to prevent the teaching on Sunday of Athe- 
ism, and their organs are casting about for another weapon. 
One, the Duily Telegraph, says that Sunday trading laws are 
still in force, and calls upon the police to use them against 
Mr. Symes and his friends. To this the editor of the Liberator 
retorts: ‘‘ Well, we do not object, if all are treated alike. Let 
us hav the same sauce for goose and gander. The Dily Tile- 
graph, of course, does not receive any telegrams during Sun- 
day; never gets matter ready on Sunday for Monday’s issue; 
never is a leader written for that godly paper on Sunday, to 
appear next morning; nobody lights the fire or gets the engin 
ready to print Monday’s issue until the holy Sabbath is past, 
of course; no reporter ever reports a Sunday sermon or lect- 
ure or a railway accident for the Duily Telegraph; and the 
thought of the paper never enters the editor's devout brain on 
a Sunday! The utter hypocrisy of Sabbath observance 
amongst English and colonial people cannot be surpassed. 
Still, we hope the laws against Sunday trading will be en- 
forced. We do not mind being made the first victims. Let 
the bigots try. We want to see the Sunday free, and the mu- 
senms, etc., open to the poor on that day; we wish to see 
other places of amusements open to the public as well as 
churches and chapels. And the revival of the Sunday trading 
laws would do more to destroy the puritanical restrictions upon 
people's actions than anything else we could suggest—except 
popular common sense. We hope the police will be egged on 
to do their worst.” 


Tue scholars of the church are digging away its founda- 
tions. Rev. Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, of England, has published 
a work entitled, ‘‘The Common Tradition of the Synoptic 
Gospelsin the Text of the Revised Version.” Dr. Abbott fiads 


in the narrativ of Mark indications of personal knowledge of 


the facts he relates. He holds that there was an early tradi- 
tion which Mark embodies wholly in his gospel, while Mat- 
thew and Luke only borrow part of it. He concludes that 
nothing belongs to the body of the original gospel “ tradition” 
which is not to be found in the gospel of Mark. Dr. Abbott 
does not claim inspiration in the evangelical sense. ‘* When 
we were children,” he says, “ we could not stop short of desir- 
ing to believe that the whole of the letter of the Bible was 
absolutely true. Now we must be content to accept 
part.” The Sunday-school Times considers the book unfit for 
popular use on account of its naturalistic tendencies and its 
lack of any real recognition of the divine element in scripture. 
It then turns to the printed text of the ‘tradition’ and says: 
‘The first lack we notice in the account is that of the miracu- 
lous birth of our Lord. Mark givs no account of the 
birth of Christ, and therefore,on Dr. Abbott's theory, the 
en of the nativity formed no partof the original ‘ tradition.’ 
In the same way the narrativ of the resurrection is reduced 


(Mark xvi, 9-2) being omitted as not forming part of the orig» 
inal text of the gospel) to the appearance of the angels, and 
the announcement that Christ had risen. These are certainly 
extraordinary results, and alone they would be sufficient to 
justify doubt of the validity of Dr. Abbott's method of read- 
ing the original ‘tradition.’ If criticism has made 
anything probable, it is this, that the supposed original draft, 
oral or written, is irrecoverable, and that it may hav contained 
much that does not appear in Mark or any other single gospel, 
while much of it may be included in all three evangelists in 
wholly divergent phraseology.” This cautious admission does 
away with the sanctity of the four gospels. The “tradition,” 
it is admitted, may hav been oral, in which case it was colored 
by every man who repeated it, and its actual character is now 
unknown. The Essenes, to whom Christ belonged, were a 
despised sect of Christians. Aryan Christianity, which sprung 
from them, held Christ to bea man only. They had no ne- 
cessity for miraculous birth, or for a resurrection agaiust the 
laws of nature. The myths of the gospels were invented by 
other men. Whatever literature they had was heretical, and, 
in accordance with the rule of the church, was destroyed, and 
the Aryans declared and punished as hereties., Whether 
Christ disparaged learning or not, his professed followers did, - 
and in the name of the cross they burnt heretics and heret- 
ical books. Hence the life of Christ, and the history of the 
early church, is almost & blank. Hence Christian scholars are 
compelled to admit that the historical basis of their religion is 
irrecoverably gone. From this they shrink. To be honest, 
they must admit that their gospels are the work of men, that 
they do not tell one and the same story, that they hav no cer- 
tain fpundation; that if they abandon the miraculous, their 
Christ is convicted of being but a man, whose words as spoken 
are irrecoverably lost. No wonder they warn the public that 
Dr. Abbott’s book is dangerous, and unfit for popular use. A 
few centuries ago it would hav been burnt by the common 
hangman, and its author compelled to recant or perish at the 
stake. 


George Chainey’s Lecture at Paine Hall. 


From the Investigator. 


Last Sunday afternoon Mr. George Chainey lect- 
ured on this subject: “How and Why I Became a 
Spiritualist. Will also reply to his critics.” 

The hall was well filled; admittance ten cents; and 
the singing, which was very good, was the best part 
of the meeting, for the lecture was a mixture of va- 
rious things, including copious quotations from 
Shakspere—the whole delivered in a ministerial tone 
and manner. His religious experience as a Method- 
ist and Unitarian was first given, and as they proved 
unsatisfactory to him he drifted into Materialism, 
which, not being sufticiently constructiv, progressiv, 
and reformatory to meet the demands of his enthusi- 
asm, he got discouraged and abandoned it. After- 
wards, at Horticultural Hall, he tried bis hand ate 
Ethicalism, and that, too, proved a failure. 

In this uneasy and forlorn frame of mind (quoting 
from Hamlet, “ How weary, stale, flat, and uuprofit- 
able seem to me all the uses of this world!” etc.), 
almost deciding to become a tragedian, for which 
business he thought he was fitted, he strayed into 
the Cassadaga Spiritu:] camp-meeting, more from 
curiosity than any other motiv. But unexpectedly, 
when there, he saw some writing on slates, together 
with clairvoyance, materializations, and in the night 
felt little hands, soft as velvet, tenderly caressing his 
face, and then a luminous light streamed through his 
brain. It was enough. Conviction followed instan- 
taneously; and this was how and why he became a 
Spiritualist. 

Speaking of his critics, he said they had abused 
him shamefully, but as he called them a set of illib- 
eral bigots, ignoramuses, and “slop-buckets,” per- 
haps he got even with them in the line of retaliation. 
We are not aware, however, that any Liberals hav 
abused him, or tried to prevent him from leaving 
their ranks, or feel any enmity at his apostasy or 
conversion, provided he is sure that he is on the 
right track now and will stay there, for Spiritualism 
is the next best thing to Materialism. 

We hav listened to Mr. Chainey in former years 
when we thought he did very well, and hav praised 
him as he deseryed. But last Sunday he appeared 
to us to be decidedly weak, as if, like some other 
new mediums, his conditions were not favorable. 
His evidence for Spiritualism was as feeble as his 
allusions to bis critics were uncandid and uncivil, 
for he made most abusiv ‘assertions against them 
which we know are incorrect. For example, he said 
our discussion meeting (meaning the Liberal Club) 
is merely an arena for personal quarreling. This 
was said ignorantly or wilfully, for we never knew 
him to attend even one of its discussions during the 
two years that he lived in the city. He is not, there- 
fore, a competent judge of what they are. 

He also made another wild assertion, that we here 
mention, because what is said in a public meeting 
may be alluded to in a public paper. He stated that 
he had been told repeatedly by Colonel Ingersoll 
that he (the colonel) was sick of lecturing on Liberal- 
ism, and that he would not giv another lecture were 
it not that he wanted money! We do not believe 
that Colonel Ingersoll, the honored and sincere pres- 
ident of the National Liberal League, is a man of 
this hypocritical and mercenary stamp, and want 
better evidence of it than George Chainey’s unsup- 
ported assertion. 
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GOOD-BYE, CHAINEY. 


Burr Oax, Mion., Nov. 4, 1884. 
‘Mr. Eprror: I formerly had as good an opinion of Mr. 
(Chainey as any lecturer in the field. When he accepted Spir- 
ritualism, before his first address, I was satisfied that he would 
tnot work in harmony with the League officers, but I did not 
‘question his sincerity, and I felt no diminution of sympathy 
-for him. But everybody has heard abont that last straw and 
ithe poor old camel. Charity is a grand thing, but I hav none 
‘to waste on a man who persistently repels it. In Mr. Chain- 
‘ey’s reply te Mr. Putnam, after speaking of the proposed 
‘debate with Mr. Watts, he says, ‘I did not open this contro- 
‘versy.” ‘Now, without any circumlocution or euphemism, 
` when Mr. Chainey wrote that he knew it was not true. My 
respect for him has grown so small that it is hardly discern- 
“ible. Suppose Mr. Watts did announcethat he would reply, 
‘Hye certainly would not hav replied if Mr. Chainey had said 
‘nothing to reply to. This contemptible effort to shift the 
i responsibility for the commencement of the discussion on to 
` Mr. Watts showed what kind of argument the latter may ex- 
pect if he ever holds a debate with Mr. Chainey. Here is 
: another paragraph: ‘If, when I had said my say, Mr. Wake- 
` man had said his strongest word for Positivism without trying 
` to ridicule me, and Mr. Watts for Materialism without direct- 
ing most of his argument against me personally, all would hav 
been well.” That is the most monumental piece of arrogance 
and impudence I hav seen in print for many a day. In other 
- words, Mr. Chainey should be allowed to say what he pleases, 
but Mr. Wakeman and Mr. Watts must suppress their senti- 
ments unless they chime with Mr. Chainey’s, Then witness 
this enthusiast’s pueril quibble to avoid the charge that he had 
acted like Moody. Asif aman could not adopt Moody’s style 
and methods without pleading for the divinity of Jesus! He 
treats Mr. Putnam to about half a column of worn-out twaddle 
about the beauties of Supernaturalism and the horrors of Ma- 
terialism. This stuff would be fitly characterized by his own 
term, “tissue tawdry.” Any unprejudiced person who has 
read Mr. Chainey’s Cassadaga address aud his public utter- 
ances since must easily see where the trouble arose. His 
mind was filled with distorted and magnified images of antici- 
\pated ridicule, and he determined to hav the first word. He 
‘saw a place in his pathway where a lion night be lying, ready 
ito spring upon him, and he concluded to giv a blow with his 
‘weapon that would kill the beast if it should happen to be 
‘there, and if not, he would be none the worse. That was his 
grand mistake. No matter what his former experience had 
‘been, he had no right to defend himself from charges that had 
not been made, nor to make insulting statements which could 
not fail to appear personal, whatever may hav been their real 
meaning. He has unnecessarily exposed the baser side of his 
own nature, without creating a particle of that sympathy for 
which he so much craves, or promoting the cause of Spiritual- 
ism. He says he has made no charge against Materialism that 
he cannot substantiate. That is a plain statement. If he can 
prove those charges, he is morally bound to do so, without 
any reference to a debate with Mr. Watts or anybody else. 
Now, Mr, Chainey, we hav a record of your charges, and we 
shall see whether they are proved or not. I havsome curiosity 
to see Mr, Chainey’s alleged proofs, as I passed from ortho- 
doxy to Agnosticism, and my experience, so far as the ten- 
dency to sensualism and recklessness is concerned, is exactly 
the reverse of his. I could easily show the absurdity of Mr. 
Chainey’s logic, but I forbear. In regard to the debate, I hope 
it will not take place; not because I hav any fears for the 
result, but because it would be too far beneath Mr. Watts to 
hold a debate with such a man as George Chainey. 
N.G. W. 


SToNEHAM, Mass., Nov. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I read with interest your editorial on the pro- 
posed Chainey-Watts debate. You are right in saying that the 
‘Spiritualist belief is ‘* purely a question of personal feeling.” 
‘I would add the words and evidence, Evidence to one mind is 
trash to another. Iam rather sorry the debatecould not occur. 
-Debates rarely convince, but they arouse thought. Secularism 
and Spiritualism, like other “isms,” affect people according to 
their organizations. Secularism, with its broad range of work 
to be done, fills the mentality of some, and outlines even more 
than we can accomplish on earth. To others who only ask to 
be assured of immortality, Spiritualism answers through its 
phenomenal, biblical, philosophical, or devotional phases. 
Others hav every want supplied through other sources. ‘The 
love of Jesus fully satisfies me;” ‘‘ My Bible is always a com- 
fort;” and “ I want nothing but to love God,” are oft-repeated 
expressions. These ideas would be a coffin to me, but tosome 
they serve as an infinit realm. 

Tam glad Mr. Chainey is convinced of the beyond, and that 
his eloquence will be devoted to it. I fear he will meet with 
some disappointments among us, if I understand his lecture. 
He will find some Spiritualists who are not prepared to relin- 
quish cigars, beer, etc.; even those who receive angels (or 
think they do) every hour, and some who commune with 
ardent as well as divine “spirits.” It only proves that beliefs 
hav tendencies to good or evil; but moral responsibility, moral 
organization—in other words, manhood and womanhood— 
alone make people really better. Whatever stimulates this 
is what individuals really need. He will also find that among 
our societies, a few generally hav to bear the burdens, while 
the many are idle or else tell ‘‘ Low it ought to be done.” He 
will find that some of our societies will not feel too cheerful 
when asked ‘$35.00 and expenses” for one lecture, even if 
they are not ‘‘mere negationists.” New thoughts are rarely 
born in luxury and amid roses. Spiritualism is not an excep- 
tion. I know veterans in this belief who hav sacrificed, toiled, 
and stood alone when moral cowards in the same belief con- 
sulted policy and selfishness. We owe our success to the few 


Boston will bring out the ‘‘summer soldiers” and add to our 
popularity. Proof of our strength is in the fact of our many 
divisions, some being as conservativ as theology, and looking 
contemptuously upon Freethought and its advocates; others 
are thorough Freethinkers. I think someof our best speakers 
hav been ostracised, and nearly or quite silenced, because 
truth was to them more important than. their “ism.” 

We cannot avoid the laws of nature, and so we grow. We 
are not created, but evoluted, and it takes time. We build 
the laader by which we rise, and some of us are slow workers. 
I believe enough to save a nation, but I don’t know enough to 
save myself from daily mistakes. I hope to hear that Mrs. 
Slenker found some mental wheat amid the tests, though she 
has not been convinced of so-called “ spirit phenomena.” My 
letter is too long already, so I will simply add I cannot get 
along without your paper, aud feel as proud of your success 
and liberality as if you were my own boy. 

Your sister truth seeker, 


Liberalist when he came to Cassadaga, and, as a Spiritualist 
co-worker, this criticism for the good of the cause at this date. 
Kindly, Mrs. H. T. STEARNS. 


Pomona, CaL., Oct 30, 284. 

Mr. Eprtor: It has often been said in my hearing that re- 
ligion, as practiced by the people of this world, was a terrible 
good thing to hav in the family, as well as for the community - 
at large. They claim that it is a bar to crime with the more 
ignorant of humanity. Let us illustrate by stating facts as 
they work in California. A Catholic steals a horse, is caught, 
or anticipated by the priest. Priest tells Mr. Horsethief that 
before he can eradicate this mote from his muddled character, , 
he (Mr. Horsethief) must make restitution before he (the 
priest) can settle with the boss up above—‘“ the giver of every 
perfect blessing.” All right says, Mr. Horsethief, pays the 
priestly fee, and again goes about his business and steals two 
more horses; forgets to say anything to the priest about the 
last steal, and it slips his memory to pay the owner of the 
horses for them. Goes off to some distant camp, sells the 
horses, comes out one hundred and fifty or two hundred dol- 
lars ahead, don’t need to confess (as the priest has not found 
out the discrepancy yet) or pay for the property until the day 
he dies (or is hung). The priest and the man from whom the 
horses were stolen are the losers, as Mr, Horsethief has 
become bankrupt in his efforts to evade the sheriff. But Mr. 
Horsethief and priest meet on a level (on the gallows gener- 
ally) to adjust the crookedness of the ‘‘dear soul,” and pro- 
cure his ticket past hell and on to glory—on to the New Jeru- 
salem—to the mansion in the skies, expressly prepared for all 
that love and obey the king of glory. The priest examins the 
culprit, and finds him chockfal of faith, and religion oozing 
out of every pore—‘‘slopping over” with the stuff. The jack- 
staff of superstition is brought to view by the robed priest, 
to guide him on to the realms of bliss—the home of the saints 
(reserved seat for one). This I believe is the Catholic modus 
operandi. 

The Protestant method is a little more simple; works 
better under a Republican form of government; somewhat 
shorter route; kind of cross lots. Mr. Horsethief can steal all 
the horses he can, murder, rob, fill the whole catalog of 
crimes, and when caught, or about to be hung, quietly pass 
the bloody shirt up to Jesus, and ask him (with plenty of 
faith) to wash it out according to his blessed promis, hang it 
up to dry on the endless clothes line that surrounds the heay- 
only promenade, ironed out smooth and white by the ‘son of 
rightousness ” (of the king’s laundry), ready to clothe the cul- 
prit on his arrival at Saint’s Harbor. ‘‘ Blessed privilege” 
(for the bad man), but a little tough on the Infidel. The. 
Protestant route has the advantage of economy, and insures 
secrecy, as there is none to ‘“‘ giv him away,’ ’ and, from recent . 
statistics, about as many criminals go that way, including the 
parson, as go the other. The Protestant has the greater 
variety of routes and boats. He can take his choice without 
paying a cent, if he puts off arranging for passage until the 
boat is about to start; it not being necessary to bring any 
recommendations of moral character from the late scenes of 
operations, as the kind or character of past occupation has no 
bearing upon the statutes of the peoplein asupernatural state. 
Everything goes there. Once you get there, and no ‘ ques- 
tions asked.” Kind of a ‘free-and-easy life.” Even hypo- 
crits (while they were here) will not be-interrogated as to their 
methods of exit. No notice will be taken of the damned in 
hell by the ‘‘lucky dog” that miraculously escaped, as they 
ought to hav known better, for they hav divine faith versus 
human law and common sense continually presented for their 
candid judgment and consideration by the learned and un- 
learned agents of divinity, that are continually getting human- 
ity into difficulties in this world. These birds of prey area - 
nuisance here. They nor their religion are any bar to crime. 
Their methods of rescuing the race through the blood of Christ 
is a fraud—too thin even for a Spiritualist—in order that they 
may maintain their too long established hold upon unthink- 
ing, superstitious humanity. 

I wish to say a word to the many writers of Taz TRUTH ~ 
SEEKER on the topic of politics. We cannot afford to loosen 
our hold on the clergy for one moment, to engage in any 
political discussions. We must not divide our forces for side 
issues until the demon, the god of superstition, is dethroned. 
We should not engage in any family quarrels until we hav at 
least whipped the devil, and mortally scared the other fellow 
—the alleged author of the devil. Then, and not until then, 
will we be able to get civil liberty for our rage. . No candidate 
for the presidency, that has a ghost of a show for election, 
dares at this time to express himself in the least favorable to 
our cause. When the chains of superstition are broken and 
lie loose at the feet of the people, then we can rattle them in 
the ears of candidates. Let us be a unitin driving the nails 
in the coffin of orthodoxy, in order that we may hasten the 
corpse to its burial; get its putrid carcass forever out of sight, 
that it may cease to infect and disease the human mind longer, 
thereby causing pain and misery to the noblest of our race, 
blighting peace, happiness, and comfort while they liv, and 
offering in its stead the sickly hope of eternal separation of 
loved ones in the “beyond.” Away with such shams, that we 
may enjoy the realities that are. H. L. Suave. 


C. FANNIE ÅLLYN. 


CassaDaGA IsrannD, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Will you allow us space to express apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Putnam’s position on the Watts and Chainey af- 
fair, and to offer a few statements? Mr. Putnam goes to the 
bottom of the matter, which should suit every unbiased per- 
son. Mr. Chainey was warmly welcomed, by the Spiritualists 
at the camp-meeting, and when evidence came to him which 
satisfied him of spirit intercouse, his further stay in its asso- 
ciativ relations exposed him to adverse criticism from many 
of them. It made him sore. The Freethinkers’ meeting came 
on with him in this state; we suppose he had to express his 
feelings in some way. None had, in public, referred to him; 
he had no opportunity to vindicate himself before the spirit- 
ual meeting, so some of us think his expressed feeling was 
due more to this state of mind than to any offenses of his old 
associates. Mr. Chainey seems to forget his old friend, Mr. 
Watts, defended him from the aspersions of his new allies. 
Mr. Chainey acts like a whipped child, and seems to show 
more wounded vanity than outraged affection. When Mr, 
Wakeman exposed something of the ridiculous side of Spirit.- 
nalism, we did not refer it to Mr. Chainey personally; we were 
all alike partners in it. As expositors of Spiritualism we are 
illy fitted for our work if ridicule breaks our back. It’s the 
truth, so it seems to us, which Mr. Chainey is sensitiv to, and 
if that is what he needs, he had better stop crying and begin 
again, as a man with a man. 

As a medium, we might say he is taking a dose of Spirit- 
ualism to fit him for the stage, rather than the church; and 
as a lecturer, with along and wide experience, we say, Lose 
yourself in your work, defend principles and facts in public 
—and forget Chainey, if you can, for a time. After a few years’ 
fitting up in the ups and downs, and roundings out, and wid- 
enings off of Spiritualism, you will see work of the workers is 
to help fit humanity to find heaven within them on earth, and 
to cease their Christian crying for a better sphere; that death 
is not to be dreaded or longed for. Spiritualism is not a re. 
ligion, not a philosophy; it’s the fixedness of correlativ facts, 
pertaining to man’s impressional nature, beyond the ordinary 
range of his normal action; opens a wide field of experience; 
is independent of moralities or religions, but which affect all 
relations of life. The Spiritualist may be a Jew, Christian, 
Buddhist, or Mohammedan, as far as religion is concerned; 
most of them hav none. Material science is to giv Spiritual- 
ism its knowledge of methods in varied departments of nature. 
Spiritualism would go to seed in euperstition and a church 
again, if it were not for the progress of Materialism, and its 
progress is the safety-valve of the coming humanity. I take 
full stock in it for uses; if I had to lose its unfoldments, I 
should lose my Spiritualism. I could not expose the law of 
relation of my spiritual facts, or find a spirit body to survive 
death. 

Enthusiasm, as a working factor, is but a summer friend; 
joined to energy, foresight, business tact, and with infinit pa- 
tience, it is a good friend to hav; but with these powers, and 
in love with our work, we can do without it, and accomplish 
very much for our cause. Mr. Chainey’s culture, added to 
such qualities, if he hav them, will giv him fair success with_ 
out them. Spiritualism will be a greater drag to-day, for him 
to carry, than Materialism; our coming lecturers hav got to 
be scientific rather than literary. 

The accepted moral teaching of the Materialist is that of 
the Spiritualist. Nature's laws determin man’s needs and 
methods of supply; equalization or harmony comes by living 
in all capacities of our nature. Allarealikesacred. Heaven has 
no more than earth to giv man. This has been the text of spirit- 
ual lecturing; Mr. Chainey can hav found no more. Love in 
the human is attraction; in inanimate formation, it’s a centrip- 
etal force. Repulsion, its opposit, is centrifugal. Within these 
forces reason is a continuity of impulses, determins our equi- 
librium or morality; by the life of feeling we develop our rea- 
son; our angles of attraction are many; duties are varied; 
necessities constant; reason becomes the sum total of all 
sensed or expressed, is the mouthpiece of our morality. The 
person who has the widest circumference in perception, has 
the firmest center of impulsing nature, the strongest loves, 
duties, or obligatory relations—must needs liv in them ideally, 
if not practically. Materialism, from this base, works for 
human needs, as does the Spiritualist; we work alike to un- 
fold nature’s revealments, that we may prove heaven possible 
‘here. It’s the present uses of this morality which is offered 
alike by us, as substitute for a religious heaven hereafter, with 
a prostituted earth career; as we hav no cosy places laid up in 
heaven, more than or earth, our attained results are material 
benefits. | 

We think Mr. Putnam takes so true and generous a position 
that the tha: ks of all considerate Spiritualists are due him. 
We do not fear our cause will suffer if we hav no such debate 
Many of us felt disappointed in Mr. Chainey’s procedure. We 


Wentworrn, Dax., Oct. 14, 1884. 

Mr. Environ: It is with the utmost pleasure that I sit down 
to write this letter, as it seems to an old friend. Allow me to 
say these few words through the columns of our noble friend 
of humanity, Tue TRUTH SEEKER, in commemoration of one 
of the noblest works ever installed in our little western town. 
I refer to the course of three lectures just given by Professor 
W. F. Jamieson. Owing to the busy time of the year, our 
farmers could not attend generally, but nevertheless we had 
good round numbers; and right here let me say, if there is 


thought if he had kept on smoking till the meetings were over, ' such a being as a nobleman of nature, Professor Jamieson is 
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-one of them. The solid truths, the profound utterances, the 
plain illustrations, and the happy mode of expression as he 
handled his batteries of grape-shot in the midst of the enemy, 
are simply astounding. No man with any degree of common 
sense can sit and listen to his utterances without feeling that 
his hope.cf heaven is gone unless he makes it for himself, and 
in behalf of my many Freethought friends, allow me to ex- 
press our heartfelt gratitude to Professor Jamieson for the 
good work he has accomplished. I say accomplished, for 
there is no question of doubt in my mind that the work is ef- 
fectiv. The evening of our last lecture the hall was decorated 
with flowers, and behind the speaker hung the portrait of that 
noble martyr, Thomas Paine, wreathed in flowers, As near as 
I can learn, this decoration was done by a lady that only last 
Sunday morning allowed her doors to be thrown open and her 
xooms used for a Sunday-school and preaching. This has 
been the feeling throughout the whole course. At the close of 
the last lecture a meeting of Freethinkers was called, and a 
committee appointed and instructed to make the necessary 
arrangements for asecond course of lectures by Mr. Jamieson, 
and also to take steps toward the organization of a Liberal 
League. I never saw. people who seemed to be so hungry for 
food of thought as manifested during these lectures. It 
seemed as if they could not bear the idea of allowing the pro- 
fessor to stop for even ashort breath. The Bible is a trap. 
Jamieson sprung the trap and he caught them all. Please 
‘send me a few extra copies of THE TRUTH SEEKER with the 
reports of our lectures in them, so I can hand them to our 
friends and show them that the good deeds go on record, not 
in a mythical heaven, but in the hearts of a true friend of 
Freethought and reform. W. L. Horron. 


DraĮmonn, Mo., Oct. 26, a.s. 284. 

Mr. Eprros: No one regrets the intrusion of politics into 
‘Tae TRUTH Srexer columns more than I do; but, as it seems to 
‘be a free pitch in, would you kindly permit an Abolitionist and 
‘ex-Republican (but one who, because he does not feel dis- 
posed to curse the Southern people with sufficient vim, is, at 
‘present, dubbed “a d-—~d rebel ”) to hava voice in the melee. 
I was in Labette county, Kansas, when that influx of negroes 
from the Southern states, that Brother Willis so feelingly 
alludes to, took place. 

It seems that some evil-disposed person or persons, in order 
to procure the negro vote for the Republican party in Kansas, 
caused a report to be circulated throughout Texas, Louisiana, 


and other Southern states, that if the negroes could only reach 


Kansas, each male adult would be presented, by Gov. St. John, 
with forty acres of land and a mule. 


the hope.” 


upon the charities of the people. 
clothing, their suffering during the winter was intense. 


practiced upon an innocent people. 
cruelty for political ends, the annals of this nation afford no 
parallel in infamy to this. It towers above all other political 
schemes, unique and damnable. 
fully ignorant of the facts in connection with this colored 
hegira, to cite it as a campaign pointer in behalf of his party. 


And again, in reply to Brother Willis’s question as to whether 
any Democrat has paid the penalty of the crime of murdering 


a Republican. Garland Mann, a Democrat of Newton county, 
Mo., is now in prison awaiting the execution of the sentence 
of death for the murder of Dr. Chenoworth, a Republican, 
convicted upon circumstantial evidence at that. As a mere 
‘looker on in Venice,” this continual abuse and vilification of 
the Southern people is becoming very nauseating to me. In 
Trish lingo, ‘“ enough is as good as a feast,” and I am stuffed 
to satiety. This persistent trampling upon a people who ac- 
knowledged defeat is hardly generous, to say the least. In the 


estimation of some people it doesn’t even savor of bravery. | 


Germany obtained the ascendency over France, and Russia 
over Turkey, but I hav yet to hear of either of those domi- 
nant powers abusing their advantage to anything like the ex- 
tent which is practiced here. : 

Wouldn't it be well enough to halt before this policy of 
alienation is carried too far? This nation is not-so powerful 
as to enjoy a certain immunity against all attacks from without. 
The navy is said to be in a dilapidated condition. Some fine 
day Uncle Sam may find himself in a muss with an outsider 
and need all the force available. In such a contingency, if 
every man North and South felt in duty bound to shoulder his 
musket and ‘‘rally round the standard,” ‘*’twere a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” ‘Unity is strength,” why not 
strive to foster it? Horace Greely felt the force of this maxim 
when he went South to bail Jeff Davis. So did Rutherford 
B. Hayes when he carried the olive branch to the South, and 
to smooth the asperities of the period said: “When Greek 
meets Greek, the victory is with those who hav the most 
Greeks.” Magnanimous words! IfI mistake not, the South- 
ern states lent eflicient aid in the revolution, as also in the 
war of 1812. Perhaps they did a little in the Mexican Cam- 
paign, too; and in the language of D. F. Howard, “ We met 
them in battle, and found them well worthy of our steel.” Is 
it manly or chivalrous to trample upon such a people forever, 
with the unrelenting cruelty of the orthodox divinity? A 
nobler spirit should actuate Liberals. 

The Dutchman, when remonstrated with for pounding his 
adversary when he was down, exclaimed: “ Dot ish ter time to 
pound him,” and the persecution of the last twenty years 
smacks of the same spirit. Then, as to the stigma of igno- 
rance and proscription imputed to the South, I hay yet to 
meet the Southern man who couldn’t reciprocate any informa- 
tion I could giv him with something equally valuable. As a 


Prompted by the delu- 
siv hopes inspired by this yarn, they abandoned their means 
of subsistence at home, and flocked in swarms and legions to 
their fancied Eldorado, only to learn, too late, that they were 
the victims of a plot, that the promises made them were like 
those of Macbeth’s witches, ‘kept to the ear, but broken to 
Kansas was literally inundated with the colored 
element. With meager supplies, and feeble chance of employ- 
ment at renumerativ wages, they were, to a great extent, thrown 
With insufficient food and 
Every 
man, Republican or Democrat, with a spark of pity in his 
heart, denounced in scathing epithets the infernal swindle 
For cool, calculating 


Brother Willis must be woe- 


rule they are a modest people, and do not lay claim to the 
vast mental caliber and esthetic ‘“‘culchaw” of some of their 
traducers; those animated encyclopedias whose store-houses 
of knowledge are crammed to the ridge-pole. I would say to 
all those erudite savants, and their number is legion (I meet 
them at every turn, and the woods is full of ’em), Be tolerant 
of ignorance; at least, temper justice with mercy. You don’t 
know it quite all, my friends. Maybe Darwin could giv you 
a point in evolution, or Thomson in mathematics. There 
might be a passage in Hesiod or Telemachus that would baffle 
you. Why, I met oneof these intolerant savants the other 
night, and he couldn’t point out the constellation Orion. 

Depend upon it, my astute and learned friends, until you 
know it all, you are comparativly ignorant, and some fellow is 
liable to regard you with contempt for your meager attain- 
ments; so be tolerant of ignorance. As to proscription, I hav 
never met the slightest traces of it here, except in the case 
of my landlord, a Republican, trying, recently, to bulldoze 
me into voting his ticket. Iam an open, pronounced Liberal, 
and hav met no molestation in any way; nothing but kind- 
ness and neighborly friendship. A man might inaugurate 
devil-worship here without fear of interference. Well, per- 
haps I hav writtten too much, but naught in malice. 

Yours, Jos. Towsiey. 


BOULDER CREEK, CAL., Oct. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I expect you hav about come to the conclusion 
that that fellow Worley is becoming very lukewarm on the 
subject of Freethought, but perhaps a better acquaintance 
with me, and my surroundings and conditions, would hava 
tendency to cause you to conclude differently. I was raised 
in the state of Tennessee, in slavery times, by enthusiastic 
Christian Methodist slaveholding parents and relativs, but was 
always opposed to slavery. I came to this state at the age of 
twenty-five, a very doubting member of the Methodist church. 
Freethought literature had been so completely suppressed in 
the South that, with the exception of a badly mutilated copy 
of Thomas Paine’s * Age of Reason,” half missing, which I 
found in the rubbish of a vacated back-yard, I had never met 
with any Freethought literature; and when curiosity led me to 
pick up that little old remnant of a book and examin its title 
page, I was astonished that even that piece of a one should 
hav escaped the glances of the Christian destroyer, for I had 
been taught that it-was a thing so dangerous in its very nature 
as to make it the duty of all good people to place with ven- 
geance their heel upon its head as they would a poisonous 
adder, and then make short work of it by committing it to the 
flames; but the spirit of our old mythical mother was roused 
in me. I wanted to taste of the forbidden fruit; I wanted to 
know for myself; I wanted a demonstration. 
ing but hearsay evidence upon,the matter. So I took it with 
me, as one would a doseof poison which he designed adminis- 
tering to. himself in test doses, to a desert place, and read it, 
and when I had done I thought, ‘‘ Well, and this is the great 
pit which the devil has dug to catch folks in, is it? It don’t 
look so tome. I don’t see anything so bad in it. The man is 
a great reasoner; he aims at the truth; his motivs seem to be 
good; his reasoning sound; and that is more than I can con- 
scientiously say of the orthodox books I hav read. Well, I 
must see more of it. 
all of that man’s works. I am going to take the chances on 
eating the forbidden fruit and becoming as the gods, knowing 
good and evil, for the truth is, I hav got to think that there is 
but little risk to run. I don't see but that these people they 
call Infidels are just as good, if not better, than those who call 
themselvs Christians.” Thus, at about eighteen, I commenced 
evoluting into one of those dreadful things called Infidels. 
For over thirty years I hav been an outspoken one. I deliv- 
ered the first Infidel lecture I know of having been delivered 
this side of the Rockies, in 1853, at Spanish Flat, Eldorado 
county, this state. I might say I was converted in 1851, as 
since that time I havstood up ia defense of it on all occasions. 
I never did carry principles in my bosom that I was ashamed 
of, but I am growing prouder of Freethought every day, and 
fully intend to assist in keeping the ball rolling. 
able to do much, but what little I can I will do with pleasure. 

Wm. L. Worry. 


GRINNELL, Iowa, Oct. 31, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $1.50. Wife and myself 
think a great deal of the paper, and you may put us down for 
life subscribers. Iam ever so glad to be able to add at least 
one subscriber to your list, and shall try to obtain more. As 
soon as possible I will add one dollar to your Campaign Fund. 
We hav your first TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL, and prize it highly, 
and think that ‘the next one ought to contain a correct history 
of the Puritan devilment and persecutions toward Quakers 
and alleged witches. Was in hopes that Messrs. Putnam and 
Watts would lecture somewhere within fifty or one hundred 
miles of this place, so that we might go and hear them, and 
still hope so, although the last TRUTH SEEKER says they leave 
Chicago for Kansas City, thus leaving us out in the cold. 

: Yours for truth, W. T. Lers. ` 


CoRTLAND, O., Nov. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: You will find inclosed $3 for THe Trura 
SEEKER another year. Although my term of subscription is 
not out, and at the same time I am a laboring man, working 
by the month, I find no difficulty in raising the required 
amount, and hope I never shall. I deatly love Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER, as it is open to free discussion, and givs all sides a 
hearing,-none excepted. I could say a great deal more for the 
good old paper, and of the knowledge I hav gianed by perus- 
ing its pages, but I will let it speak for itself. Some time ago 
I received some pamphlets of you, namely, “False Claims,” 
“Crimes of Preachers,” and the TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL, also 
some others. I hav scattered them throughout my neighbor- 
hood. I come across them quite frequently, but hardly ever 
in the same place. So I know they must be doing good ser- 
vice, by the threadbare appearance they hav; and when they 


I had had noth- 


If I ever hav an opportunity, I must hav 


Tam not. 


į 7 £ 
wear out I mean to supply their places with new ones. Al- 


though my neighbors love to read Tue Trurs Srexsr, I can't 
get them to subscribe for it. They say it is hard times, and 
they hav no money. The country around here is full of peo- 
ple who call themselvs Liberals, but they are just peeping 
through the shell. All we want is a Charles Watts, Putnam, 
Remsburg, or a J. L. York to wake them up. It is only a mat- 
ter of time when we can hav a good lecture by some of the © 
above-named. Organize! That is what I am working for; 
that is our only hope, as a class of Freethinkers and co-work- 
ers, for the liberty of mankind. 
I mean that you will hear from me again soon. 
J. D. WHEELER. 


: Enrieip, Mass., Nov. 2, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I received Kelso’s book, and hav read it half 
through. Though I hav been reading Infidel books for the 
last fifty years, I think this last one of Kelso’s is enough to 
convince anyone that they had better let the church alone, 
unless they contrive some way to kill its influence on the peo- 
ple. I hav been doing that for the last fifty years or more. 
My father was an orthodox minister, a nativ of Springfield, 
Mass. My mother was eighteen years old when I was born, 
illegitimate at that, and she died when I was six days old. He, 
no doubt her murderer, went to central Connecticut, and 
there made converts until forty years old, and died. Since 
then I hav lived there, and got acquainted with many of the 
people that he converted. They said they thought him a 
saint. I told them he was a rascal, and I made Infidels of 
quite a number of those he converted. ‘‘ Honor thy father,” 
says the Bible. I detest the thoughts of the lecherous old 
scoundrel. Hav not I a cause for hating the-clergy? 

In one of my songs I say: — 


“ I think had I known the fond cares of a mother, 
Her counsel would screen me from many a blow 
That oft I'm receiving from one and another, 
As onward through life’s rugged journey I go.” 


Ionce had a book with the story of Dr. Faust making a 
league with the devil, etc.—or, as it was called in other books, 
Faustus: 

Dr. Faust, ‘tis said, r 
Though he’s many years dead, 

Made a firm league with old Satan, 
That the devil his soul 
Might take to his hole, 

If ten years old Faust he would wait on, 


The devil agreed 
All that Fuustus should need 
He would bring him at ten minutes’ warning, 
“ If money,” quoth he, 
“ I will bring it to thee, 
Ten bushels or more every morning.” 


Dr. Faustus then said, 
With a shake of the head, . 
« Mr. Devil, I think that’s too low. 
A few bushels more 
You mnst bring to my door, 

Or to some other devil I'll go.” 


So it is with the clergy; they’ll take all they can 

From the credulous dupes, and the Jnboring man, 
They must bully the church, the women, and schools, 
Or else they will go where there’s bigger damned fools. 


Wm. P. Roasrs. 


; Fresno, Car., Oct. 6, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I hope you will publish C. B. Reynolds’s lect- 
ure in pamphlet form. I refer to the oné published on page 
626 of Tus Trura SEEKER of the current year. 

I hav received Col. Kelso’s ‘‘Bible Analyzed.” I hav been 
reading the Bible for more than fifty years, most of the time 
to find weapons with which to fight the believers in endless 
torture; but ‘The Bible Analyzed” is the book of books for 
that purpose. It furnishes the Liberal with answers to the 
Christians and with questions for them. It makes the Liberal 
the master of arguments. The book contains twenty chap- 
ters, snd more than twenty columns of index, which render it 
easy to find any subject the reader desires. I hav learned 
many things that I did not know before. It is a ready reck- 
oner. Let no Liberal that can get “The Bible Analyzed” he 
without it; and if one cannot afford it, let more club together 
and get it'anyway. GrorGEe PADDINGTON. 


Toronto, Can., Nov. 3, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed please find $£—$3 of which is to pay 
for Tae Truru Suexer. Please apply the other dollar to 
the League Fund. 

Iam now seventy-seven years of age, and blind in one eye 
and can’t see extra well out of the other; but as long as I can 
see I want Tue Truru SEEKER. I trained the best years of 
my life with the “ Hardshell Baptists.” About ten years 
ago I read the “Age of Reason,” and began to see daylight. 
I regret the many years wasted in superstition and darkness, 
and found that to doubt a divine revelation is the beginning of 
wisdom, as it Opens up a grand field of study. I derive great 
pleasure and profit from reading Tux Truru Seeger. May 
you prosper far beyond your most sanguin expectations, and 
long continue to publish your excellent paper when the writer 


of this is dust and ashes. 


Yours for humanity JOHN HAIGHT. 
3 


Squaw CREEK, Ipano TERR., Oct. 22, 1884. 

Mr. Epıror: Inclosed vou will find $10, to be applied as 
directed. You will notice that I order four copies of ‘“ Crimes 
of Preachers.” Iam out of that work. I received a call from 
a preacher a few days since, and had none to giv him, but 
presented him with one of A. Jacobson’s ‘‘ Bible Investigat- 
ors” instead. 

What has happened to friend John Peck? I miss his 


sledge-hammer blows from THe Trura Sezxer. Formerly 
his say was the very first read when the paper came. 
A. G. Cuurce. 
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Childyer’s Cryo. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night begins to lower, 
Comes & pause In tha day's occupations 
That i3 known a3 the Chlidrea’s Hour.” 


——— 


What the Robin Said. 


I remember once arobin, 
Whose breast was very red; 

Olose in a cage they kept him, 
And this is what he sald: 


“Far ina distant green ood, 
My brother filles most free; 
And yet he’s very lonely 
In flying without me. 


“My cage is gaily painted, 
And bright as it may be, 
And yet T miss the sunlight 
That dances on the lea. 


“I cannot see the morning 
Olimb up behind the hill, 
Nor the silver moon when shining 
Through the tree-topa, calm and still. 


“Tam pining for the woodland, 
For the plain aglow with fiowers, 
For the daisies and the grasses, 
All bright with summer showers. 


“+O mistress dear, hav pity 
On poor robin in his cage, 
Please free me and TIl love you 
Till my breast is white with age.” 
DIONYSIUS. 


To a Wild Rose in October. 


O dear little wild rose, 
So fragil and light, 

JIn the cold and the storm 
Still bloomiag so bright, 


‘Though above and around 
Are death ard decay, 

iSweet perfume thou breathest 
Through life's little day. 


‘So cheerlly onward 
May we also go, 

Through storm and through sunshine, 
And rough winds that blow. 


` E’er scenting with fragrance 
Life’s pages sober, 
As sweet ay the rose that 


Biloomed in October. 8. H. 


Our. Summer Visit. 


Madga and I are twins, and our home is in 

Chicago. There are five of us altogether, papa 
and mamma, brother Robbie—he is the baby — 
and Magda and I. Papa is a reporter for one 
of the papers here, and we are not very well 
off-—-that is, we don’t hav much money, so we 
can’t go away every summer, like some peo- 
ple. Sometimes papa takes Magda and I with 
him when he goes out of the city to write up 
something; but I must tell you now of our trip 
this summer. Our uncle Charley livs in a 
small town on the bank of the Mississippi 
river in the state of Wisconsin. He bas a store 
there, and comes to Chicago two or three times 
a year to buy goods, and then we children hay 
fun. . 
Well, this year he came in July, and we 
were so glad to see him! When he had kissed 
us all and said ‘ How d’ye do?” all around, we 
asked him how long he would stay. 

<s Weli, i'm going to take a couple of young 
ladies home with me,” said he, “and I will 
hav to wait till they are ready.” 

You may believe we opened our eyes at that, 
and wanted to know who they were, and if we 
knew them. Uncle Charley said we were a 
little acquainted, and their names were Magda 
and Minna Burnz. 

We didn’t sry a word for about a minute, I 
guess, and then we both said, ‘O mamma, 
are we going? is it true?” And mamma 
laughed and said, Yes, we were to go, and she 
had known it all summer, but did not tell us 
because we would tease her so much about it. 
For once we were in a hurry for Uncle Charley 
to go home, and the three days seemed like a 
week to us. But we did start after awhile. 
We both cried a little when we said good-bye 
to mamma, but we were all right after we were 
on the cars. We were very tired when we got 
to the city of D., in Iowa, where we stopped 
one forenoon. In the afternoon we went on 
the cars io Goose River Station. I never saw 
such a wild place as that is, and I thought if 
we had to stay there I would rather go back 
home. The railroad track is along the foot of 
great steep hills you can’t see the tops of, and 
on the other side are thick woods or swampy 

places. But we didn't hav to stay at Goose 
River; there was a kind of an open ’bus there, 
and we got into that and drove down into the 
woods. The road wound around among the 
trees fur about a mile and a half, and then we 
came out suddenly right on the bank of the 


river. be 


* There, girls,” said Uncle Charley, ‘is the 
‘Father of Waters.’” 

“Tg that the Mississippi?” said Magda. 
“ Why, Lake Michigan is ever so much bigger.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Uncle Charley, ‘but not 
nearly so long.” 

While we were talking, the driver had driven 
onto a queer-looking thing they called a ferry- 
boat, and unhitcked the horses from the wagon 
and put them in little pens, one on each side of 
the boat, and when the driver told them to go 
they began to walk, and a kind of wheel with 
steps on it turned around under their feet, and 
that made the boat move. 

We were so busy watching the horses that 
we didn't look at anything else till Uncle 
Charley said, ‘‘ What do you think of that for 
a view, girls? Isn't that better than a lot of 
houses to look at?” Welooked then, and I tell 
you it was just grand. We were in the middle 
of the river, and looking across we saw the 
grand rocky hills before us. There is a wide 
strip of land between the river and the hills, 
and the town Uncle Charley livs in is built on 
that. The ferry-boat landed near a saw-mill, 
and we rode right over a great heap of saw- 
dust. There were great piles of lumber and 
logs around the mill. 

We had to ride nearly the whole length of 
the town to get to Uncle Charley’s. Aunt Bell 
was looking for us, and wasn’t she glad to see 
us though, and we were so glad to run around 
once more. 

The next morning we went down to the river 
just after breakfast, and stayed till dinner time. 
It was so nice there. 

We stayed at Uncle Charley’s three weeks, 
and such fun as we had. Thesecond night we 
were there, just after we had gone to bed, 
Aunt Bell came and told us to get up tosee the 
electric light on a steamboat. It was just 
lovely. The boat was above the town, but the 
light shone on the hills below town, and we 
could see every tree and the rocks just as plain 
asin the day time. Nearly all the boats hav 
the electric light now. We soon learned to 
know what kind of boat was coming by the 
whistles. The different lines hav different 
whistles. 

We had greatfun going out rowing on the 
river. Uncle Charley hada boat and would 
take us out on the river every evening. Magda 
and I soon learned to row quite well. 

We climbed the hills a great deal, too, and 


{it was great fun to sit up on the hills and roll 


stones down. Our birthday was the twenty- 
first of July, and Uncle Charley took us in his 
boat to a large sand bar down the river, where 
we had & good time wading in the water and 
hunting carnelians on the beach. 

One day, Uncle Charley told us to put on 
our oldest clothes, and told Aunt Bell to put 
up some dinner for us; When we were ready, 
he led the way to the river, and we got into the 
boat, and we went away up the river, past the 
saw mill and around some islands, then into a 
slough, till we came toa place where the water 
was too shallow for the boat to float. Then we 
gotout and walked across a sand bar toanother 
slough, and there we saw such a sight. The 
water was nearly covered with pond lilies; the 
broad green leaf right on the water with the 
snow-white lily in the center. 

We took off our shoes and stockings and 
waded right in to pick them. We had all we 
could carry, and they just filled the boat. We 
ate our dinner in the boat and then went home. 

We put our lilies in asmall tub on the porch, 
and kept them a long time. 

We were real sorry to go home, we had such 
a good time, but when mamma wrote how lone- 
some she was, ve thought we would like to see 
her, so we went home sooner than we intended. 
We wiil never forget our visit, and will go 
again next summer, if we can, to see the 
“Father of Waters.” Minna anp MAGDA. 


A Hard Way to Farn a Dollar. 

“Your tongues will all wear out some day,” 
said Uncle Dick. 

The children laughed uneasily. Teeny felt 
of the tip of his to seeif it was still in good run- 
ning order. 

“ I don't believe that any more than any- 
thing. Do you, Molly ?” be whispered. 

“Its only just some of Uncle Dick’s non- 
sense, I guess,” said Molly, looking at hers in 
the glass. ‘‘ Anyway, not till we are real old 
and then wecan get false ones. They hav ’em 
now a days; there’s false teeth, and false hair, 
and false noses, and false everything.” 

“Oh well, pooh then!” said Teeny, “I'm 
not going to try and save ’em any.” : 

So they began talking again. 

Teeny had a spool. It was chipped on one 
end. He called it an engin. 

‘* See this engin,” he said. “It’s a winding- 
up engin. It'll go firs’-rate. 
Away it goes! Don’t you wish you had a 
winding-up engin?” 


Pop—bang ! | 
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Uncle Dick couldn't bear the talking so well 
as mamma. 

“What was the minister's text yesterday, 
Molly ?” he asked. 

«I don’t fink,” said Molly. “It isn’t any 
matter; I didn’t see any diffance to it.” 

“Lamartine” said Uncle Dick, sternly, 
(Teeny’s name was Lamartine.) 

“ What?” said Teeny, meekly. 

“ Can you tell me anything whatever about 
the Sunday-school lesson yesterday ?’’ 

Teeny felt badly, but he couldn't tell a lie. 
“Not last Sunday’s,” he said honestly, “ but 
I can tell you ali about winding-up engins,” he 
added joyfully. 

“No, I thank you,” said Uncle Dick. “PH 
make a bargain with you. If you won't speak 
a word for an hour, I will giv you a dollar 
apiece.” l 

‘Oh, we will not !” cried the children. 

“ You spoke !” said Uncle Dick. 

“Oh, we won't!” cried the children. 

“Oh, youn did!” said Uncle Dick. 
you can begin again.” 

“ We won't speak a word. Oh, dear, there 
we spoke again! Try us this once.” 

“Very well,” said Uncle Dick. 

So they went and got their slates. ‘Lets 
when we want to say anything just write it 
down,” scribbled Molly. ‘They say we talk 
so awful much. I don't believe it will make 
a slateful.” 

They kept still and held their dear little 
babbling tongues for fifty-five minutes, then 
Teeny’s pencil dropped. 

“It’s broken into three halves,” cried Teeny. 

“No matter,” said Molly, kindly; “it will 
last all the longer.” 

“Well done!” laughed Uncle Dick. ‘You 
shall hav the dollar if you did speak. It was 
a pretty hard way to earn a dollar.” 

C. B. THOMPSON. 


“ Now 


‘Salvation Army Note. 


All the members of a family at Fishkill 
Landing hav become insane over the Salvation 
Army. The family was one of the most re- 
spected in the place. First one daughter was 
converted to the Army, and then the re- 
mainder followed. The parents kept a large 
boarding-house, but there was so much Salva- 
tion Army heard in the houss that the boarders 
alj left. Then one of the daughters said she 
had been inspired to marry the captain, but 
the latter did not know of it, and the ceremony 
did not come off. f g 


[Of one thing we may be certain, that the 
dear little readers who compose our circle in 
the Children’s Corner, will never be led astray 
by any such nonsense as emanates from the 
eccentric body known as the Salvation Army. 
Clear heads and cool brains characterize our 


little men and little women.—Ep. ] 
oo 


Our Puzzie Box. 


1. 
ANAGRAM. 
Dedicated to H. E. Juergens. 
An incident of New Orleans; 
Myths of the popes I laugh at, tt hoot at, m ! 


This a sentence known throughout the war, 
’Mid the burst of bombs and the cannon’s roar. 
Newburgh, N. Y. Ros'r BERNEEMM. 
2. 
MELODIOUS. 
Here is a narrativ song, 
Described so you cannot go wrong— 
Sentimentul rather than comio, 
Its body is palindromic. 
Well, now, I will giv you the key; 
Omitting the last, you will see, 
To the left tis entirely a B; 
But omitting the first, you'll agree, 
To the rignt, it is quite, quite a D; 
But the body, perused either way, 
Is wholly and solely an A. 
REKAB EMAJ. 


3 
A FUNNY FELLOW ON WHEELS. 
A wit on a vehicle sat, 
Merry, though not over-wise; 
Now, how can I tell you all that, 
By but naming a vehicle twice ? 
UNCLE JAMES. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER 
` nov. 1, 1884. 
1. Our cat ate ten little birds, 


ATE 
TEN 
3. FAR-THING-GALE.—l1. Art; 2. tart; 3: hin; 
4, thin; 5. gale; 6. (fa(r) thin(g), fa’thia’), 
fat, thin; 7. farthing; 8, farthing. 
—— 
Correspondence. 


Dear Miss Wrxon: Permit me to thank you 
for publishing in your corner, ‘‘ Jack—A Men- 
dicant,” which I inclosed you for ‘us TRUTH 
SEEKER family of children, some time since. 

It is, I think, the most pathetic story I ever 
read, and cannot fail, I believe, to awaken in 
the minds of your thousands of youthful 
readers that horror and detestation of the 
awful crime of vivisection which I hav striven 
so diligently, during the past six months, 


through the other columns of the noble Tzura ! 


ean at A Pa PT A SEE 


Suxneg, to instil into the intelliganoes of the 
maturer readers of that paper. 
Bat ‘‘Jack” is not alone suitable reading 


'for the young, but most interesting, likewise, 


to “children of maturer growth.” 

I do not now recollect who is its anthor, but 
know that it was first published in Blackwood, 
and was copied from that publication by our 
society. i 

Ts it not sad to reflect that this very day in 
Lyons, France, dog-catchers, employed by the 
vivisectors of that city, are capturing stray 
dogs in the streets, which these heartless 
scientists buy from them at one or two francs 
apiece (twenty to forty cents), and then tor- 
ture them to death in their dreadful dens of- 
cruelty? Yet such is the fact, and some poor 
“Jack ’—some poor, lost mendicant—may be, 
even at this moment, seized by their ruihless 
hands! ` 

Where is the God of Jove, of justice, and of 
mercy? Let bim hide his face from his poor, 
wronged creatures. if he ba not worse even 
than the vivisectors themselvs ! 


ELLIOTT PRESTON. 
6 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Nuewsure, Nov. 1, 1884. 
Dear Miss Wrxon: I fiad in my. puzzle in 
Children’s Corner of Nov. 1st a misprint. I 
wish you would please correct in your next is- 
sue, if possible. It may be my fault in not 
writing plaia. but if so whatever. please excuse 
me. By study, effort, and experience I hope 
some day to be equal to Messrs. Juergens and 

Baker, and last, but not least, Uncle James. 
Inclosed I send you a clipping from the 
Newburgh Daily Register, which I thought 

might interest you. Yours respectfully, 

Ros’ BERNHEIM. 
Mistakes will sometimes occur in the best of 
newspapers, and with so many kinds of pen- 
manship, and so much to do in a printing- 
office, the only wonder is that they do not hap- 
penoftener. However, we reprint the anagram 
this week, and hope this time it is correct.—Ep. 
[I hav before me the copy of Mr. Bernheim’s 
anagram as originally written. If he had written 
that as legibly as the present copy, the mis- 
take might not hav occurred. I would like to 
offer the suggestion that puzzlers, above all 
others whose manuscript goes into the print- 
er’s hands, should make their copy absolutely 
plain. Not only should puzzles be so written 
that they can be read; they should be so legi- 
ble that they cannot by any possibility be mis- 
read. I hav often found it necessary, in the 
hurry and rush of getting out a newspaper, to 
spend sonie little time solving puzzles in order 
to be certain that they would be correctly 
printed. Many writers owe to the care of the 
compositor and proofreader more than half the 
credit received for whatever degree of clear- 
ness they attain. There are something more 
than 500,000 distinct and separate pieces of 
metal to be properly adjusted in each issue of 
Tue TrutH Szexer. Who wonders, then, that 
one of these gets occasionally misplaced ? 
While this warning is intended mainly for puz- 
zle writers, it should not be entirely overlooked 

by other correspondents.—Proorrgapen. | 


GRAND LIBERAL SOCIABLE 
AND RECEPTION 
FOB OLD AND NEW OFFICERS OF THE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT 


German Masonic Hell, 220 E. 15th St., 


On Thursday evening, Nov. 20th. 


Let all Iiberals of New York ang 
Vicinity Axstend. 


Proceeds for the Treasury of National 
League under the auspices of Bennett 
Liberal League of New York city. 


Danorna Frou 10 ro 12. 


Admission: 
GENTLEMEN, - - - 50 cents. 
LADIES, - - - - 25 cents. 
2t45 


LECTURE. 


A Free Morar Acent, or Is He A 
CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCES ? 


The following points will be thoroughly tested, 
which will form the substance of this lecture: 


Tbe encounter of Adam and Eve with the Serpent. 

Can ihe emotiouof man resist the power of Psy- 
chology ? 

D es God attend religious revivals ? 

Ig there a God of battles ? 

Ts it God ur the physician that heals or kills the 
afflicted? 

Why do men 20489 themselves, knowing that it is 
to thelr own injury? 

Whv do Coristians deny Sod as @ healing medium 
in ume of sickness, and confide in the skill of medi- 
cine onty? 

All deriring Lectures within the state of Ilinois 
during the present fall and coming winter should 
address M. L SaNDERS, 

237 West Eldorado St., Decatur, Ill. 


Is. Maw 


Bt45 


Agents for The Truth Seeker. 


ARIZONA, 
J. S. Mansfield, Tucson. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Dr. J. L. York, San Jose, Cal. 
CANADA, 


W. B. Cooke, 170 1-2 Yonge st., Toronto. 
James Foster, Welland, Unt. 
COLORADO. 
M. V. Thomas, 344 Larimer st., Denver. 
S. B. Wright, 385 Larimer st., Denver. 
E. Keith, Animas City. 
: CONNECTICUT. i 
J. F. Burr, 449 Main street, Hartford. 
ILLINOIS, 
F. F. Follet, 302 State street, Chicago. 
Oook & Co., Central Park, P.O., Chicago.. 


f . . KANSAS. 
Chris. Brown, Burlington. 
MAINE. 
B. O. Hussey, Oaktield (Post-office, Smyrna | 
Mills). 
o MARYLAND. 
Oliver P. Taw, 532 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore: ` 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ohas. B. Coburn, 123 Essex street,. Lawrencea * 
Joseph Marsh, Northampton. 
MICHIGAN, 
5. D. Moore, Adrian. Box 465.. 
A. Atwood, Eaton Rapids. 
Dewaa MIBSOURI. 
r. Wo North Sth strest, St. Louis. 
Joseph È. Andrew, Liberal. : atk 
‘NEBRASKA. 


Thomas Foreman, 1414 Chicago-street, Omaltm, || invited. 


NEW ZorE. 


W. J. Cushing, 15 Willoughby. st., Brooklym. į 


‘rRoTH SEEKER and. Books, 4 


OREGON. 
A. Erwin, Lebanon, 
B. F. Hyland, Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
George Longford, 25. Otter st., Philadelphia. 
H. Clay Luse, Waynesbarg, 
Dr. J. H. Rhodes, 5u5 1-2 North 8th st., Phila. 
W. F. Schade, 3706 Butler street, Pittsburg b, 
A. M. Stevens, 222 Beaver ave., Allegheny Citys. 
John S. Juergens, 99 5th uve. » Pittsburgh, 
TENNESSEE. 
Ferdinand Pfeister, Nashville, 
` ` UTA 
James Ashman, Salt LukeVity, 
D. F. Keeler, Park City, — 
W. F. Reybould, Sult Lake City, 
VIRGINIA, 
Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, Snowville. 
ENGLAND. 
Charles Watts & Co., London. 


The American and New York News Co: m-! 
paper to news deale rs} 


panies will furnish the 
upon application. 


Sold at Taz TRUTH SEEKER Office, 
Sent on Receipt of Price. 
Trall’s Sexual Physiology. A Scier- 
tific and Populur Exposition of the Fund p- 
mental Problems in Sociology. $1, 


What Our Girls Ought to Know. 
Dr. Mary J. Srupiey. Price, $1.00. 
Hygiene of the Brain, 
of Nervousness. By M. L. Horproox. $1.i30. 
Parturiiion Without Pain, A Code 
of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-Bearing. Edited by 
M. L. Honsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00, 
By 


The Relations of the Sexes. 
Mrs. E. B. Durvex. Price, $1.00. 

Fruit and Bread. A Natural anèl Sci- 
entific Diet. By Gusrav Somsacx) rysen. 
Price, $1.00. 

The Better Way. An Appeal to Men 


jand Madison streets. 
j mission free. 


and the Cure f participate. 
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Liberal Meetings. 


Leagues and Liberal ind Spirituatistic Secieties in th 

nited States and Canada meeting regularly,can hav no- 
tices of their mretings published in this column free vf tre 
officers will send them to us.] 


MICHIGAN, 


Musgrcon.—The Liberal League meets every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock in the German 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of Western ave. and 
Terrace st. 

OHIO. 


CLEVELAND.—The Liberal League meets 
every Sunday at 3 e.m., in room 29, City Hall 
building. Lectures free. Communications 
can be addressed to W. I. Irvine, Secretary. 

MAINE. 

Portianp.—Dr. H. A. Lamb has hired Con- 
gress Hail, Congress street (entrance on 
Temple street), where free meetings, lectures, 
and discussions are held every Sanday, 2:30 
p.m. Admittance free. Public invited. 

OREGON. 

Portianp.—The Auxiliary Liberal League 

of Portland, Or., holds meetings every Sunday, 


at 2 o'clock, p.m., at Nonpareil Hall, cor. 1st 
All are invited. Ad- 


WISCONSIN. 
Mriwavrzrr.—The Milwaukee Liberal League 


| méets every Sunday evening at 7:30 o'clock, 
j at Fraternity Hall, 216 Grand avenue. 
jures and tree discussions on all 


Lect- 
popular 
Admittance free. Public cordially 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bosron.—Boston Liberal Club holds meet- 
ings for essays and criticisms every Sunday 
forenoon at 10:45 inthe Paine Memorial 


topics. 


4 Building, Appleton street.——The .“‘ Society 
of the Divine Homo” at same place every 


Sunday aftemnoon at 3 o'clock. Sunday- 


school at 2:30. Admission free. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Axroona.—The League holds meetings every 
Wednesday evening and Sundays at 3 P.M., at 


iitthe League Room, corner of Eleventh ave. 


end 18th st., third floor, entrance on 13th st. 
Braprorp.—The Bradford Liberal Club 


` Ihmeets every Sunday at 3 p.m. at their hali in 
i{iPemberton block. The club has a very choice 
Hilibrary. f 


PHILADELPHIA. —The Friendship Liberal 
:League meets every Sunday at Hancock Hall, 
$14 Girard avenue, at 2:30 o'clock, and 7:30 


il o'elock, P.m., for lectures and free debates 


Tem Truru Serzer and Liberal books for 
sale. 

PerrspurcH.—Pittsburgh Liberal League 
meets at Maltby Hall, 76 Fifth avenue, every 
Sunday (except d'‘ting the Months of July 


| and August) at 39 slock. A free platform is 
\ waintained. Exercises consist of a lecture, 


lowed by 10 minute criticisms, with 15 
minutes allowed the lecturer to reply. Clergy- 
men invited to discuss. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Nuwans.—Newark Liberal League meets 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the 
League's Hail, 177 Halsey street. Exercises 


| consist of music, readirgs, lecture, and dis- 


cussion, in which all p.esent are invited to 
Admission free. Collection 
‘aken. Communications for the League 
should ‘be addressed to J. W. Frankel, 10 
Pine street, Newark. 
CANADA. 

Toronto,—Secular Society. Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, No. 9 Grand Opera House. 
Open every evening and Sundays. Lecture 
every Sunday evening. Freethinkers and 
strangers are cordially invited. 

Monremay,--iPioneer Freethought Club 
meets every Surday at 3 r.m, at 1310 Cath- 
arine street. Reediig-room open daily until 


in Behalf of Human Culture through a] 10:30 p.m. Library open for exchange of 
Wiser Parentage. By A, E. Newyon. Price, | books three eveniings per week, and on‘ Sun- 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents.. day afternoons. Free public lectures on 

New Hygienic Cook Book. Contain- | Sundays as advertised fa local newspapers. 
ing Receipts for Preparing a Hygienic Strangers always welcome. G. 8. Wilson 
Food By Mrs. M. M. Jonzs, M.D. 30 cts, | President; ©. Stevens, Secretary. 


Talks to My Patients. Hints on Get- 
ting Well and Keeping Well. By Mrs. R. B. 
Gurason, M.D. Price, $1.50, l 

Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins. By 
Dio Lewis, M.D. Treating of the Sexual 
Relations in their Higher Aspects. $9.00. 

Prenatal Culture. Being Suggestions 
to Parents. By A. E. Newron. 25 cants. 


NEW YORK, 

Azzany.—The Liberal association meets 
every Sunday at Van Vechten Hall, 119 State 
street. Sunday-school at 2 p.m. General 
business meeting and debates and discussions 
at 3 r.m. Lecture at 7:30 p.m. The public 
are cordially invited to attend, also all Lib- 
erals visiting the city. Admission free. 

New Yorg Ciry.—The Mi\nhattan Liberal 


Aids to Family Government; or, | Club meets every Friday even ing at 8 o'clock, 
From the Cradle to the School. By Barrea | at 220 East 15th st——The a.werican Spirit- 


Meyer. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 
Youth; Its Care and Culture. By J. 
Mortimer Granviiun. Price, $1.00, 


Eating for Strength. 


aalist Alliance meets every Sui iday afternoon 
at 2:30 o’clock in Republican „Yall, 55 West 
33d street.——'The First Society of Spiritual- 
ists holds its: meetings every Sunday in 


Including the | Republican Hall, 55 West 38d street. Morning 


Science of Eating. Five hundred Raceipts. | service 11 o’clock; evening, 7:45. Seats free. 
for Wholesome Cookery;, One Hundred Re- f| Publio cordially invited.——Areamum Hall, 


‘seipts for Delicious Drinks; One Elandred {57 West 25th Street, cor. 6th ave. 


Ever-Recurring Questions Answered. 
M. L. Housrooz, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


Marriage and Parentage. In Their 


By 


Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and! j 


in their Bearing on the Producing of Chil-. 
dren of Finer Health and Greater Ability.. ; 
By M. L. Horsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 
Our Girls, and Some of the Things: 
ey Ought to Know. By Dro Le .D.. | 
Price, $1.50. aw AER 
Dr. Foote’s Plain Home Talk andi 
Medical Common Sense. ' 
M.D. Price, $1.50. 


Hand-Book of Health Hints. 
B. Fours, M.D. Price, 24 cents. 
Science in Story; Teaches Anatomy, į 

Physiology, and Hygiene. 6 vola. in eee! 


Price, $2.00; extra cloth, gold, back, 5 vols: 
bound separately, $5.00, pete 


f 
By E./ 


J free. 
4 Spiritual papers and books for sale.——The 


The Peo- 
ple’s Spiritual Meeting every Suuday at 2:30 
and 7:30 p.m. R 
BrooxuyN.—The Broolkiya Spirit ual Society 
meets at Conservatory Hall, cor. of Fulton 
street and Bedford avenue, every Sunday. 
Services at 11 a.m. and 7:45 p.m. Admission 
Public cordially invited. Liberal and 


Everett Hall Spiritual Gonference, 398 Fulton 
street, meets every Saturday evening at 8 
o'clock. Meetings free. Spiritual literature 
for sale.——The Eastern District Spiritual 


By E. B. Foors,, | Oonference meets every Monday evening at 


Composite Room, 4th street, corner of south 
Spiritual and Libera) 
literature on sale, All invited, — The Philo- 
sophical Association meets every Sunday 
afternoon in the jtssembly Room of Wright's 
Business College, .Broadway, corner of Fourth 
street, E. D., at 3 r.m. Public comiially in- 
vited. Doors oper \ pt 2:30 P.M, 


2d street, at 7:45. 


—— 


R A ELS IN FAITH, 
From Traditon to (Reason. 
BY ROBERT C. ADAMS. 


Cloth, $1.25. For Sale at this Office. 
46tf 


EVOLUTION: 
A SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE. 
By Robert C. Adams. 
For Sale at this Office. 


Paper, 25 cents. . 
46t£ 


WAIPS AND WANDERINGS 


A NEW AMERICAN STORY, 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 
AUTHOR OF 


‘GOLDEN THRONE,” ‘*PROMETHEUS,” ‘f INGER- 
SOLL AND JESUS,” ETO. 


Price, Cloth, $1,00; Paper, 50 Ots. 


“A prose epic of the war, rich with incident and 
dramatic power; breezy from first page to last with 
the living spirit of to-day.—John Swintun’s Paper. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 CLINTON PLACE. NEW YORK., 


FALSE CLAIMS. 


—BY— 


JOHN E. REMSBURG. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


Price, 10 CTS. SINGLY; 75 OTS. PER DOZ. 
AS A 


MISSIONARY DOCUMENT 
IT IS UNEXCELLED. 


Among the subjects considered by Mr. 
Remsburg are: 

The Church and Morality; Oriminal Statis- 
tics, showing the creeds of the prisoners in 
the penitentiaries; the Church and Civiliza- 
tion; the Church and Science; the Church 
and Learning; the Church and Liberty; the 
Church and the Antislavery Reform; the 
Woman’s Rights Movements; the Temperance 
Reform; the Ohurch and the Republic. 

These pamphlets should be circulated by 
the thousand. Let every reader send for a 
dozen at least. Address 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK 


Ingersoll's Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


ln five lectures, com prising, “The Gods,’ * Hum- 
voldt,' * Thomas Paine,” “Individuality,” and * Here 
tics and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


Including, * Liberty for Man, Woman, and Child; 
’‘ The Declaration of Independence,’ *‘About Farming 
in Illinois;” “* The Grant Banquet,” ” The Rey. Alexan- 
der Clark,” The Past Rises before Me Like a Dream, 
and “A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 


cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 
Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 


cloth, $2.00. 
What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll 


‘The clergy know that I know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should send for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

. Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 


A STORY OF THE RIGHTWAY ALMSHOUSE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 
Price 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price 20 cents, 


ORTHODOX HASH 
WITH 


ACHANGE OF DIET. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR. 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 


1A Word from the Cook. —2 Choice Bits for th 
Hash.—3 Seasoned with Satan lo the taste, — 
4 The Chopping-Kuife.—5 Hash, First 
Oourse.—6 Hash, Second Course, — 
1T Hash, Third Course, —8 Change 
of Diet, First Course,—0 
Change of Diet, Sec- 
oud Course, 


WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 


THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price. 10 Cents. The fruth Seeker 


Crimes ¢ Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


AUTHOR OF 
“ PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETO., ‘ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” ‘HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
“ HOLY GROSS,” 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits'shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 

T. 0. Leann, ex-Secretary of the National. 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘ This is a. 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the- 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it, 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Offce. 


God and the State, 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE 


Founder of Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. 
WITH A PREFACE BY 
OARLO CAFIERO AND ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated from the French by BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
(Editor of Liberty.) 
52 pages, octavo, Price 15cents. Address, . 
THE TRUTH 8LEKER, 
83 Clinton Place, New York, 


EVERY LIBERAL SHOULD 
POSSESS 

THE LIBERAL HYMN-BOOK.—150 Beautiful Songs 

of Liberty aud Freethought. Read and slug them 


at Home. Read and sing them at Meetings. Teach 
them to the children. Price 25 cents. 


DIANA.—Evolutlon in Marriage. 
Alfism made practicable. Unhappy marriages 
prevented and cured. Price 25 cents. 


BURNZ' FONIO SHORTHAND,—A complete Self-In 
structor la the art of Verbatim Reporting, Price 
$1. Send for circulars, 


THE SPELLING REfFORM—And How to Help it 
Price 10 ceuts. 


The above works sent promptly on receipt of price. 
Address THE THOTH whhK hh 
83 Clinton Place, N, Y. 


TRUTH: 


A Poem in Three Parts. 
BY E. N. KINGSLEY. 
Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritunlists, 


Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians. 


The Higher Law. 


Containing a picture of the 


JEWISH JEHOVAH. 
As Described by the Bible. 
“There went up a smoke outo? his nostrils, and ` 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindle 
with it’? (Psalms xviii, 8). 


4opp.Handsomely executed. Price, 25 centa. 


ANCIENT MSN IN AMERICA, 


INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations. 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York, 
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Hoetry. 


The Cogitations of.a Bachelor. 
AT FIFTEEN. 
The schol is done, and the winter spe '; 
The schoolmarm and I, we drift apart, 
And Romance I. lies cold and dead 
On the new-made grave ofa bus'ed heart. 
Go plant the willow and cypress-tree, 
Hang up the hand-sled out of reach; 
I will get the parson to measure me, 
And take my size for a funeral speech. 


AT EIGHTEEN. 
Mustach and whiskers are sprouting now, 
I’m taller than then by half a head; 
. Butoh! for surcease of an aching brow, 
And the glare of a city painted red. 
For i'm out sometimes with the other boys, 
And come In, like Solomon, ` filled with dew ;” 
I awake the morn with a merry noise, 
And the gentle murmur of my bazo. 


AT TWENTY-ONE. 


I’m hardly the whale that I thought to be 
In the first faint flush of my third decade; 
‘The elderly matrons say “ boy” to me; 
My eternal fortune has not been made. 
-But I think on marrtage and family, 
(Measles and cradles and trundie-beds), 
- Hold other folks’ youngsters upon my knee, 
And damp little babies with tow-white heads. 


AT TWENTY-EIGHT.* 
I sneer at the follies of Jong-gone years, 
At the callow youth and the sweet sixteen, 
At the hearrstrings torn, and the bitter tears, 
At the hand unpressed and the blush unseen. 
With the outstretched ear of a rareripe mind, 
Iilst to the lovers that laugh or sigh; 
I’ve a cynical smile of a freezing kind 
For the tender grace of the days gone by. 
G. E. M. 


*These last etght lines are subject to repeal or 
material modification, 
oe 


The Wife. 


She clung to him with woman's love, 
Like ivy to the oak; 

While o’er his head with crushing force, 
Earth’s chilling tempest broke. 


When the world looked cold on him, 
And blight hung o'er his name, 

She soothed his cares with woman's love, 
And bade him rise again. 


When care had furrowed o'er his face, 
And clouded his young hours, 

She wove among his crown of thorns 
A wreath of love's own flowers, 


And never did that wreath decay, 
Or one bright flow’ret wither, 

For woman’s tears e'er nourished them, 
That they might bloom forever. 


‘Tis ever thus with woman’s love, 
True till lHre’s storms hav passed ; 
And like the vlne around the tree, 
It braves them till the last, 
— Our Society Journal. 


os Seg eg OBO 
A Word for Kelso’s Bible Analyzed. 


On reaching my home from my last lecture 
trip, I was pleased to find Brother Kelso's last 
book on my table awaiting my perusal. 

Being a radical man myself, of course I am 
in close sympathy with all such writers as 
speak right out the naked truth. 

And you will readily understand that, after 
spending twenty-five years of the best part of 
my life in the Methodist chureh, and now fifty- 
four years of age, as I am every day reminded 
by the silver in my hair, my time is too 
short to waste in groping and digging over a 
mountain of words in search of an idea. For 
such is the character of many books—a mere 
rehash of that which was far better said in the 
original form of statement. 

But I am glad in justice to say this is not the 
case with John R. Kelso’s ‘‘ Bible Analyzed,” 
as the reader will discover on reading the 
book. 

I must say that I am proud to claim a 
kinship in the world of thought with Brother 
Kelso, with whom I am personally acquainted, 
and for whom I entertain the warmest sympa- 
thy and highest regard. 

I like radical men and women who, by the 
electric shocks of their utterances, stir and 
quicken the stagnant pulses of the world. 
Such a man is the author of the ‘‘ Bible Ana- 
lyzed.” His logic, like that of Thomas Paine, 
is a dead shot. His sarcasm, like that of Vol- 
taire, cuts to the bone, and yet, withal, there is 
a golden thread of humor running throughout 
the work which renders it, as a whole, hig.ly 
entertaining, as well as instructiv to all in 
search of truth about the Bible. 

Truth is the right relation of things, and I 
‘am quite sure that friend Kelso has excelled 
in this regard in his most critical analysis ot 

this so-callea divine book. 

The ‘Bible Analyzed” is a book of eight 
hundred pages, clear paper, large type, and 
nicely bound—a very God-send to those 
whose eyesight is impaired by age. 

There is in this book no empty display of 
‘far-fetched learning to bewilder the average 
reader; it is clear and truthful in statement, 
‘definit and conclusiv in logic, and bears upon 


every page the fragrance of ripe thought, in- 
tensified and illuminated by nativ wit and clear 
common sense. 

Our friend Kelso is not a smooth-haired, 
weak-hearted, sickly writer, daubing with un- 
tempered mortar, straining his mental ma- 
chinery in the endeavor to see how near to 
the mark he can come without hitting it, but 
he hits it every time, and hits hard, and yet 
his work is remarkably free from prejudice, 
ambiguity, and bitterness; and, like Paine, 
D’Holbach, and Ingersoll, leaves in the mind 
of the reader a sense of satisfaction free from 
all doubt. 

I can only hope that Brother Kelso’s “ Bi- 


ble Analyzed” may find its way into the 
homes and hands of Liberals everywhere, for 
it is indeed an eye-opener, containing food for 
the hungry, and light for the blind, and a 
thousand clubs with which to break the heads 
and hearts of sacred lies and time-honored 
superstitions, and like the lucid, radical works 
of D. M. Bennett and Wm. Denton, will liv 
and be cherished long afterits brave and noble 
author has passed to a higher life. 
Dr. J. L. Yorx. 


Stray Scraps. 

“The novels of Miss Evans, Mrs. South- 
worth, and Mrs. Holmes hav been banished 
from the Cleveland public library as being too 
trashy.” There is room in that Library for 
Solomons Songs! 


“An Ohio farmer went bustling into Widow 
Jenkin’s house the other day, and without even 
saying good-morning, blurted out: ‘I am a 
man of business. I am worth $10,000, and 
want you for a wife. I will giv you three 
minutes in which to answer.’ ‘I don’t want 
ten seconds, old man!’ she replied as she shook 
out the dish cloth. ‘I am a woman of b usi 
ness, worth 46,000, and I wouldn’t marry you 
if you were the last man on earth! I'll giv 
you a minute and a half to go.’” Good; but 
what a catamaran! 

‘Professor Christlieb, of Bonn, Germany, 
read a paper before the recent meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance at Copenhagen which con- 
tained some very startling statements, Ac- 


cording to the statistics of the last twenty} 


years, he said, there has been a large falling off 
in attendance upon religious services through- 
out Europe. Paris has more Atheists to-day 
than ever before existed in any great city. In 
no Christian country, however, were things so 
bad asin Germany. In many districts of Ber- 
lin there was only one church to every 50,000 
of the population. In New York there were 
200 places of public worship; in Berlin, only 
50. Besides this, out of the whole population 
of Berlin, namely one million, only- 20,000, or 
2 per cent, attend divine service. Hamburg 
was even worse, for out of & population of 
400,000, public worship on Sundays was at- 
tended only by 5,000. The ordinary religious 
teaching of the country is quite dead, and 
Christianity resolved into mere education. 
Skeptical works are popular with the working 
classes, and in the middle and upper classes 
hundreds are led away by the influence of 
scientific discovery and invention. Dr. Christ- 
lieb further stated that there were 40,000 out 
of a population of 250,000 in the city of Edin- 
burgh who did not go to any place of worship, 
200,000 in Glasgow out of a population of 
700,000, and nearly a million and a quarter in 
London out of a population of 4,000,000.” 
Commenting on this the New York Independent 
says: “We do not propose to deny the truth 
of these statements. There is, unfortunately, 
too good reason to believe that they are, in the 
main, true.” Brother and sister Liberals, is 
not this encouraging? Erra E. Grason, 

Barre, Mass. 


EEI PET 
Idaho Pete. 


“ What yer doin’ out in this country—pros- 
pectin’ ?” inquired Idaho Pete of a tall, saintly- 
looking book agent. 

“Oh, no, sir; I am selling the ‘Life of 
Christ.’ ” 

“Life o who ?” 

‘Of Christ, my deah fellah.” 

“Yes, I’ve hearn the fellers up on the range 
poni o’ him quite of’en when the cattle’s givin’ 

em considerable trouble. What country d’ he 
drive in, anyhow ?” 

“ Among the mountains and over the plains 
of the far East. The record of his noble deeds 
has been hinded down from generation to gen- 
eration.” 

‘OS that so? Who'd he wurk fur? D’ ye 
know the name ov anybody he wurked fur?” 

“ He worked for everybody. He was truly 
a great man.” 

“ Waal, I should shout. He must a been a 
rustler. Must ’a understood the business 
purty well after wurkin’ fur everybody. How 
long ergo was he on the turf, pardner ?” 

‘* More than eighteen hundred years ago.” 


-| every respect. 


“Look, here, stranger, yer ain’t givin’ me | 
any stuff, be yer ?” 

“I know not your meaning, sir, but it is true 
that the man in question lived eighteen hun- | 
dred years ago.” 

“ Is this ther first book that’s ever been writ | 
about ’im ?” l 

“No, sir, but this givs the most comprehen- $ 
siv review of his life, work, and death.” 

“ He died, did he?” 

‘Certainly, sir, a most terrible death.” 

‘ Did he go under with his boots on ?” 

“Nay, sir, naked.” 

“Waal, that’s the durndest trick E even 
hearn tell on. I’ve seen a great many cow- 
boys sent over ther divide, but X never seen 
any on ’em hav ther toggery stripped off fust. 
Did he leave enny children ?” 

“He was never joined in the sacred bonds 
of wedlock, but he left children who hav pre- 


served and perpetuated his memory till the | 


” 


present day. 

“Thats a little tough, stranger. Vd ’a 
thought considerable more of him ef he’d 
waited till he’d got married before he'd had so 
many kids. I suppose that’s. what got him 
inter trouble, wasn’t it?” 

‘*No, sir, there were those who were jealous 
of him; envious of the work he did, and of his 
great power.” 

“Strong feller, hey 22 

“He was mighty.” 

“Carson Sam, out on the Sweet Water range, 
is the strongest man nowadays that I knows 
ov. How much cud this ar feller lift ?” 

“ His strength had no limit, sir. He could 
raise mountains.” 

“ Buckin’ steers, but he was a dandy! That’s 
a good deal more’n Sam ean lift. I shud think 
he’d been a bad ’un ter run up against.” 

“He was a terror to his enemies.” 

“Yass; how cum um ter get erway with 
him ?” 

“ He gave himself up; surrendered, sir.” 

“ What'd ther critter do that fur?” 

“ To save his fellow-man. He died that you 
and I might liv.” 

“Died fur me ?” 

‘Ves, you.” 

“ Crawlin’ snakes! T didn't hear ’bout this 
afore, How'd he die? .Did they shoot him ?” 

‘ No, hung him to a tree.” 

“Hung him!” 

“Yes, and nailed his hands and feet to the 
tree and make wounds in his side, letting out 
his life’s blood.” 

“Stampede my cows, stranger, ef I don’t 
wish I'd been thar; I'd a plugged the whole 
pesky crowd so full o’ lead they’d a sunk in 
ther perarie.. I don’t want no feller ter die fur 
me, Say, stranger, I can’t read, but I'll take 
er couple dozen o’ them er books ter help his 
family out, an’ you just tell ’em that Idaho 
Pete’ll creep er thousand miles ter help ‘em 
out ef they ever git intera tight fix. I wish Td 
er knowd about this er feller before. I might 
er dun sumpthin’ fur his folks. 
Herald. 


f: THE RISING SUN?! IS S,ZAPER FOR 


itarians. Nothing like it. Specimen free. 
4146 RISING SUN, Box 183, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ANOTHER NEW BOOK! 
New! Eloqueat! Elegant! Splendid! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PROSE POEMS 


And Selections, 


` BY 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, 


This new book is a gem. It is a model in 
In fact, one of the richest, 
brightest, best ever issued, 

It contains, besides the celebrated ‘ Deco- 
ration Day Oration,” never before published, 
and all the famous “tributes” heretofore 
printed in various shapes, but never brought 
together till now, many other gems selected 
from the speeches, arguments, lectures, let- 
ters, table-talks, and day-to-day conversations 
of the author. 

The work is. designed for, and will be ac- 
cepted hy, admiring friends as a rare per- 
sonal senvenir. To help it serve this purpose, 
a fine steel portrait, with autograph facsimile, 
has been prepared especially for it. 

In the more elegant styles of binding, this 
volume is eminently suited for presentation 
purposes, for any season or occasion. 

In workmanship | the volume is ® master- 
piece. The type is large and beautiful; the 
paper heavy and richly tinted; the presswork 
faultless; and the binding, as perfect as the 
best materials and skill can produce. ‘The 
book is quarto in size, and contains 248 pages. 
No item of expense has been spared to make 
the work worthy of author and public. 


PRICES: 
Silk-cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and side, 


$2 50 
Half-calf, ‘mottled edges, elegant library style, 450 
Full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, 7:50 
Full tree calf, highest possible style and finish, 9 00 
Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton P1., New York. 
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D. M. BENNETT'S WORKS. 


ADDRESS THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


A Truth Seeker Around the World. 
Four large volumes. With a steel-plate 
engraving of the author in Vol. I., and 
each volume illustrated with forty-seven 
cuts. Handsomely bound in red cloth, 
$6.50; in leather, red edges, $9.50; in mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $10.50. 


The World’s Sages, Thinkers, and 


Reformers. 1,075 pages, 8vo. ‘Cloth, 
$3.00; leather, $4.00; morocco, gilt edges, 
$4. 50. 


The Champions of the Church; Their 


Crimes and Persecutions. 8vo. 
1,119 pages. Cloth, $3.00; leather, $4.00; 
morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 


The Gods and Religions of Ancient 


and Modern Times. Two Volumes. 
Written in prison. In cloth, $3.00 per 
volume, or $5.00 for the two volumes: in 
leather, $7.00; in morocco, gilt edges, 
$8.00. 


From Behind the Bars. 


letters written in prison. 
Price $1.50. 


A Truth Seeker in Enrope. A. series. 
of letters written during a visit of ten 
weeks in Europe. Giving some account 
of the International Freethinkers’ Con- 
gress held at Brussels, to which Mr. Ben- 
nett was a delegate, followed by a de- 
scription of what he saw in England, 
France, Holland, and Italy. The letters 
from Rome alone are worth the price 
of the book. With a steel-plate portrait 
of the author. 850 pages. $1.50. 


The Semitic Gods and the Bible. 
Treating upon the gods of the Semitic 
nations, including Allah, Jehovah, Satan, 
the Holy Ghost, Jesus Christ, the Virgin: 
Mary, and the Bible. To the latter 230:~ 
pages are devoted, showing that book to: 
be a very inferior production for a first- 
class God. 333 large pages. Paper cov-: 
ers, 60 cents; cloth, $1. 5: 


Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 


-medanism examined historically 
and critically. It is thought to be the: 
most damaging exhibit of Christianity 
that has appeared. 500 large pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


Thirty Discussions, Bible Stories, 


Essays, and Lectures. 700 pages.. 
Paper covers, 75 cents; cloth, $1.. 


The Humphrey-Bennett Discussion.. 
A debate on Christianity and penis 
between D. M. Bennerr and Rev. G. H 
Humenurey. This book has had a very 
large sale, and is a splendid work for: 
Freethinkers to loan to Christian neigh~ 
bors. 650 pages. Price, $1. 


Bennett-Teed Discussion. Between 

D. M. Bennett and Cyrus Romuuus R. 

- Teen. Jesus the Lord God Creator of 

Heaven and Earth. Paper, 30 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 


What Objections to Christianity ? 
A discussion between D. M. BENNETT and 
G. M. Mar, divided into the folowing 
theses: 1. Christianity is. neither new nor 
original, being borrowed or copied from 
much older systems of religion. 

2. Miracles and supernatural achieve- 
ments hav been as fully and truly ascribed. 
to other teachers and founders of religion 
as to Jesus. 5 

3. The story of Jesus and his missiomw 
in the world is unhistorical; it is not cor- 
roborated by contemporaneous history. 

Bennett affirms; Marr denies. This is: 
an exhaustiv discussion. Price, $1.50. 


Trial of D. M. Bennett in the United. 
States Circuit Court upon the charge of. 
depositing prohibited matter in the mail. 
This givs a full history of this celebrated! 
case, and shows what monstrous injustice: 
was perpetrated upon Mr. BENNETT.. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


An Open Letter to Jesus Christ.. 


5 cents. 


L-terrogatories to Jehovah. Being: 
3,000 “questions propounded to his Jewish: 
Godship upon & great variety of subjects. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents.’ 


Deacon Skidmore’s Letters. First 
Deacon of Zion Hill Baptist Church, giv- 
ing many church incidents and his evolt- 
tion from Christianity to Liberalism. Pa- 
per, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


The Book of Chronicles of the Pil- 


grims in the Land of Yahweh: 
also the Epistle of Bennett the Apostle to 
the Truth Seekers. Cloth, $1.00 


The First Epistle of Bennett the 


A series of 
Over 700 pages, 


Apostle the Truth Seekers. 
10 cents. 

The Great Religions of the World. 
10 cents. 

Open Letter to Samuel Colgate. 
10 cents. 

Jesus Christ. Considered as an Infi- 
del. 10 cents. 

An Hour with the Devil. 10 cents. 

Sinful ul Saints and Sensual aierneree 

Q conis. 


ne yT. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, NOVEMBER 15; 1884. 


Putnam and Watts. 

On Sunday, Nov. 30th, at 10:30 a.m., Mr. 
S. P. Putnam lectures for Friendship Liberal 
League, at its hall, 9th st. and Girard ave., 
Philadelphia. Subject: “The New Work of 
Liberalism in America.” 

At 2:30 r.m., Mr. Charles Watts speaks on 
« Agnosticism: An Exposition and Defense.” 
At 7:30 r.m., on “ The Bible and Science.” 

The clergy are challenged to each lecture to 
defend their cause. 

The lectures will be free. Mr. Putnam will 
take subscriptions for the National Liberal 
League at each session. The League hopes to 


hav a large attendance. 
4t44 


SECOND 
GRAND ANNUAL 
- New Years Gift Presentation, 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 28TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE 


ROCHELLE JcWELRY STORE. 


January. 1, 1885, 
At? P. M., ROCHELLE, ILL. 


1857. } } 1885. 


Last year on New Year's day Wettstein presented 
to his pairons assembied in Armory Hali, a Valuable 
collectlon of beautiful presents, comprising 10 Gold 
Watches vad Gold Chains; half a dozen genuin Dia- 
mond Pius, Rings, and Eardrops; over a dozen fine 
Silver Watches, solid Gld Jewelry, elegant Silver- 
ware, Fancy Goods, etc., ranging in price from $1.60 
to $100.00. 

i This L propose to do this year and to glv my Lib- 
eral friends abroad an -opportunity to receive a nice 
present. MS 

. The aggregate of goods presented will not be less 
than $1,500, and probably $2,000, according to amount 
of goods sold. š 

- -To all my customers sending $1.00 or more for 

goods or work, I shall present, for each and every 
, dollar, a cer:ificate entitling the owner to one or 
more shares in these gifts. 

This is the fairest and most liberal offer ever made 
by any merchant in America My stock is complete 
in everything pertaining to a first-class jewelry 
store; prices now averaging 25 per cent below those 
of largest Cities; goods sent by mail or express to 
all parts of the world accompanied by one certificate 

. for every dollar remitted, and cash refunded if not 
Satisfactory, and returned same day recelved. 

Prices on watches again reduced since last price 

- lst in this paper. The presenta will be presented 
in a public hali of Rochelle, «tirectly to my cus- 
tomers, or to a committee selected by them at that 
time, in one entire lot, and the mode of distributlon 
will be optional with them. 

Everyboiy pleased last year, and all must be 
pleased ihis year. i 

Circulars. giving all particulars and describing 
style and value of each gift, mailed free on applica- 
‘tion, - - OTTO. WETTSTEIN. 


The science of the. Bible, 


Or an Analysis of the Hebrew Mythology. 


Wherein it is shown that the holy scriptures treat 
on natural phenomena only. By-M. WOOLEY, M.D 
A master work of over 600 pages, neatly bound in 
cloth, with a portrait of the author. Price, $3 00, 
altt. Address THE TRUTA SEEKER office. 


An Antidote Analyzed, 


SHOWING THE 
FOLLY OF A RELIGIOUS QUACK 


In Ministering a Nauseous Antidote to Those 
Who Hav imbibed Nothing Poison- 
ous, and z 


EXPOSING THE INCONSISTENCY OF 
CHRISTIANS GENERALLY. 


BY H. CLAY LUSE. 


PRICE, - n = a“ 10 OTS. 


‘Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY, 


Mex or Business WHo Dip Somertaine BE- 
stipes Maxina Money. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. _ 


BY JAMES PARTON. 


This book contains 400 pages, plainly printed, 
treating of forty-six Characters in history who have 
helped the world; together with eight portraits. 


Mr. Parton’s works need no commendation. They 
are standard. 
PRICE, - = - - $1.25. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
83 Clinton Place, New York, 


CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR 
CIVILIZATION. 


address 


From the German of 


MAX NORDAU. 


SEVEN EDITIONS IN SEVEN MONTHS. 
PROHIBITED IN AUSTRIA. 


_ This book is not a book. It isa deed; and those 
who Oppose it will prove that they fear it.”’— Vienna 
News. 


NOW READY! 


THE MAGNIFICENT 


COLORED 
LITHOGRAPH 


—OF THE— 


D. M. BENNETT MONUMENT. | 


PRINTED IN SEVEN COLORS ON THE 


BEST LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
SIZE, 221 x 2814. 


THE BRONZE MEDALLION 


PRINTS AS LARGE AS A CABINET PHOTOGRAPH, 
THUS GIVING NOT ONLY A PICTURE OF 
THE MONUMENT, BUT AN ACCURATE 


LIKENESS OF D. M. BENNETT. 


a 
t 


The lithograph is designed for fram- 


ing, and will be a treasure for all Lib- 


erals. 


Sent, postpaid, and securely wrapped, 
to subscribers to the Monument Fund 
for 30 cents; to others, 50 cents. Ad- 


dress this office. 


va: THE 
INSTITUTION 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


: BEING 
LAW, FACTS, 
MARKABLE DIVORCE CASES. 


Four Hundred an? Forty Large 
Octavo Pages, : 


Price reduced from $2.25 to $1.00. 
41tf Address this office. 


FACTS. 


A Magazine Devoted to the State- 


ments of Mental aud Spiritual 
Phenomena. 


Single Copies 10 cents. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Man. Whence and Whither. 


By R. B. Westbrook, D D., LL.B., 


39tf 


Author of ‘‘ The Bible.—Whence and What? 


About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a 


rationalistic standpoint. 
1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place. New York. 


A New and Useful Work. 
V EDLOCK , Or, Tot RIGHT RELATIONS 
OF THE SrxEs—Disclosing the Laws of 
Conjugal Selecton, and showing Who May and 
Who May Not Marry. A Scientific Treatise. By 


SamuEL R. WELLS, One vol., 12mo, 250 pages; 
plain muslin, price, $1.50; in fancy gilt binding, $2. 


Nations; Ethics of Marriage; Second Marriages, 
are they Admissible? Jealousy—Its Cause and 
Cure; Causes of Separation and Divorce ; Celibacy 
—Ancient and Modern; Polygamy and Pantagamy ; 
Love Signs in the Features, and How to Read 
Them; Physiognomy.; Sensible Love Letters—Ex- 
amples; The Poet’s Wife; The Model Husband 
and the Model Wife—the Mutual Obligations, 
Privileges, and Duties; The Poetry of Love, Court- 
ship, and Marriage—Being a Practical Guide to al) 
the Relations of Harry WEDLOCK. 

The hook is handsomely printed and beautifully 
bound It was intended more especially for young 
people, but may be read with interest and with 


Price, cloth, $1.60; paper, $1.00. For sale at this į profit by those of every age. Copies will be aent 


office. 
ltt 


oy post to any address on receipt of price, 


OF MARRIAGE IN 


SUGGESTIONS, AND RE- 


J ana old. 


PROBLEM OF TAE UNIVERSE, 


Its Scientific Solution, 
n WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAuUEL P, PUTNAM, 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 


Marriage and Divorce. 
By R. D. Westbrook, D D. LL.B, 


Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?” 
CONTENTS: 
The True Ideal of Marriage. 
Free Love. 
The History of Marriage. 
The Old Testament Divorce Law. 
The New Testament on Divorce. 
Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
Ratlonal Deductions from Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better than Ou’ e. 
Price, 50 cents, Neatly bound in cloth. 
at this office. 


For sal 
83 Clinton Place, New_York. 


“ANTICHRIST.” 


Proving conciusiyly that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST: 
His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—is a myth 
TRUTH SEEKER Uftice. 
83 Clinton Place. New York- 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “ Prometheus,” “Gottlieb,” and ‘ Ingersob 
and Jesus.” 

A Radical romance of pioneer life, delineating the vir 
tues of naturai humanity as Opposed to the nypocriay of a 
supernatura) religion; crowded with incident and tul) 0} 
vrogresst¥ ideas and the poetry of the future. 


PRIOE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 
THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Price, $2.00, 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


KNOW THYSELF. L? 
À Great Medical Work on Manhood! 


Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resuiting from Indiscretlons or ex: 
| cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
It contains 125 prescrlptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua. 
ble. So found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lotof any physician. 300 pages, bound In beautifu: 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
| teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical 
} literary, and professional—than any other work solt 
jin this country for $2.60, or the money will be re 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mat 
postpaid. Iliustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. li 
will be2efit ail.— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian 
instructor, or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who ma) 
be consulted on ail diseases requiring skill and ex 
perience. Ohrouic aud obstinate diseases that hav 
baffied the skill of all other physicians a 
specialty. Such treated successfully HEAL 


iris Mention mis paper. © THY SEL! 
DR. PriLOws 


ls a regularly educat- 
ed and legaily quali: 
fied physician, and 
the most successful 
as his practice wil) 
prove. He has fo: 
twenty years treated 
exclusiyly all diseases 


of the Sexual Or. 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 


SPER MATOREHGA 
and IMPOTENCY 
&s the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
sexual excesses in ma- 
m turer years, causing 
NS night entiecione by 
En dreams, loss of sexual 
N power,rendering mar. 


aad unhappy, etc., are Cured per 


Feliows’ Valuable discoveries, which is entirely un 
knowa to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his “ Private Counselor,” glving full in 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 
« Dr. Feiicws is an outspoken Infidel, therefore nc 
cheat or humvug. The Freethinkers of the lane 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” 1y8 


RUPTURES CURED. 


my Medical Compound and Improved 
Elastic Supporter russ i from 30 to 
90 days Reliable references given. Send 
stamp for circular, aud suy in what paper 
yon saw my advertisement. Address Capt, 


W. A. Collings, Smithvillo, Jefferson Co. N.Y. 


aa 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 


1 


ga LTENNEP Ss 


LADIES’ MAGNETIC JACKET AND CORSET PRICE, $18.00 


Will Cure all Forms ef Disease Withoat 
Medicine. 
CONSULTING ROOMS, ` 
471 WET MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Som: thing for Inva lids ‘o read and study 
Over.—stop Dz ugging and try 
Na mo’s Kemedy, 
MAGN kes SMM. 


For years past it has been known to the profes- 
siun that Magnetism ana Electricity were powerrul 
agents for imparsing vitai torce aud energy tu the 
Wuru OUL sufferer jron disease. Many humanite- 
rians in the profession, thinking more of the alle- 
viatlon or suiferlug than they did of the coue or 
ethics by which they were bound, have resorted to 
magueiic treatment ag a lasy resurt and found \hem- 
selves astonished at the cffevt upon thwr patients. 
They had been taugut tbat Mealcine Was an abso- 
lute essential in all cases, anu that that latiiug, vhe 
patient murt die, as uothing more cuuld be dune 
Here acd nere an auvanced thinker nas Aung aside 
Lhe lle which bound him to ws ogno atio b euren 
abu bas resorved to Other and more scientific meth- 
ous Of treaiment. As alesult many, having bioken 
the bonds which bound them io a system as barba- 
rous as 1t was unscientific, have used their best en- 
ergles to devise means lor the alleviation of human 
suffering. Here and there the wonarous power of 
MAGNETISM was established, and many diseases 
hivberto classed as incurable readily submitted 10. 
1 miid but potent influence. This agent to the 
intelligent obberver was found everywhere, Being, . 
as it is, the very essential of all life, it was tound 
that the human bo. y when In a diseased condition 
was almost bereftof this vital principle. If wecan 
supply this vital force to the worn-out body the. 
patient Wili get well. 

Au! but now is it to be done, says the phyalclan. . 
science, however, Came to rhe rescue, aud solved . 
Le pruviem. Here and there turoughoUt the world 
are Üt ids or What are known as Maguetle ore. it. 
was Observed that ihe ore, Whon curiicd upon the, 
persou, Was found to be a saleoguard agaloct disease,, 
anu lO ihis circumstance We are largely indebtea 10r: 
magnetic wearlvg apparel, lor 1t Was an Casy iransi- 
«don trom carrying maguetic ore to covering tho 
body With permanently cuarged Magnets, placed in: 
garmens fitteuio every part of the body, pince 
(Ds first Iusroductiun of magnetic appliances as a 
curative, there has been & number or these su-called 
magnevc garments foisted upon the public by men 
whose s0is object wus gain, Unscleutific ln con- 
struction, anu having litle If auy maguetlsm in 
them, iheir life was vf short duration; it was loug 
cnough, however, to demonstrate thal when Cun- 
structed upon scientifc prin iples there was-:carcely 
an ailment thas human flesh 1s nelr 10 that would 
uo! submit to their heallug Influence. 

THE EUREKA MAGNETIC APrLIANOES are su- 
perior 10 everything ofa similar Cha: acter hereto- 
tore offered to the pubiic, pelug the only sclenufic- 
ally c nsiructed appilauce in H6 marset; Lt ls now 
Lwo anu a half years since they were first offered 
to the public, and during that time we hav treated 
thousands of patients, and not a singie case of ratl- 
ure to receive benefit reported to us, while we are 
in daily receipt of testimonials of cures from all 
parts ofthe cuuntry. We know that disease cannot 
exist where these garments are worn in quantities 
a8 advired by us. 

To all who may be afiilcted with any of the follow- 
ing complaints, we say unhesitatingly, the Eureka 
Magnetic Garments wili cure you:—Paratyais, 
Rheumatim, Nervous Debility, Neuralgia, Lum- 
Lago, Bleeding at the Lungs, Spinal Diseare, Gout, 
Avthma, Bronchitis, Congestion ot the Kidneys, 
Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Loss of Energy, Heart Disease, 
Constipation, Consumption, Prolapsus  Uterl, 
Chronic Peritonitis, Caucer, Ovarian Tumors, 
Syphilis, Epilepsy, 8t. Vitus’ Dance, and all forms 
of chronic inyalidism. 


PRICE LIST. 


Lung Inyigorators, - $600 
G ntlemen’s Boay Belts, 6 00 
sciatic Appliances, - 5 00 
Knee ‘aps, - - - 300 
L-g Belts, - - - 4 00 
ank ets, - - - - 400 
Shoulder Appl ances, - 4 00 
Wris lets, each, - - 150 
Hat Bands, - - - 1 00 
Head Caps, - =- -~ 400 
~leepirg C ps, - - 4 00 
Absominal Belts (ladies), - 6 00 
Gentry’ Vests, - - 15 00 


Ladies? Jacket and Corset 
(combined), = - - 18 00 
zupe: fine Insoles (all leather), 1 00 


While these garments can be procured at the 
above low prices no one Can afford to be ill. Our 
ladies’ supporters are just what every lady in the 
land needs, as it will be found a great assistance at 
certain periods; ali these garments are made to 
measure, anc a fit guaranteed. To ladies who are 
all dragged out a combination jacket and corset 
Will restore you to new life and energy, and pay for 
itself an hundred fold in a few weeks’ wear. This 
garment ts only made from actual measure, and & 
periect fit assured. 

Ali communications answered free of charge. 
Addres3, UR L TENNEY, 471 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Il ~ Agepis wan'ed fur Boston, New 
York Brooklyn, and Philadelphia. 


Gems of Chought. 


| Odds and Gnds. 


IT is written, How beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach the gospel of truth and of peace and 
bring glad tidings«f good things to those who hay 
been sitting in darkness, and upon whom the sun of 
truth has not thrown its brilliaut rays. All day long 
will I stretch forth my hands and raisa my voice 
unto the sons and daughters of men, and seek to 
deliver unto them the gospel of truth which we hav 
found, and to tell them of the liberty and peace 
which dwell in the truth as itisin nature.—D. M. 
Bennett. 


A PROFOUND change has taken place in the world 
of thought. ‘he pews are trying ig set themselv3 
somewhat above the pulpit. 
theology wlih the miuister, and smiles. Cnristlans 
excuse themselvs for belonging to the church, by 
denylag a partot the creed. The idea is abroad 
that they who know the most of nature believe the 
least abous theology. The sclences are regarded a8 
Inf lels, and fastaas seuffors. Thousandsof most 
excellent people avold churches, and, with few ex- 
ceptlous, oniy those aitend prayer-meetings who 
wish to be alone. Tha pulpit ls losing because the 
people are growlng.—k. G. Ingersoll, 


YOU are familar with a book of considerable value, 
Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. I ‘happen to 
krow the iufluences under which that dictionary 
was framed. The idea of the publisher and of the 
editor was to gtv as much scholarship, and such re- 
sults of modern criticism, a8 should be compatible 
with a very judicious conservatism. There was 10 
be no objection to geology, but tha universality of 
the deluge was to be stiricily malotalaed. Tne editor 
commitied the arucle, *Doluge,” to a man of very 
considerable ability; but when the article came to 

` bim, he found that it was so excessivly heretical 
that he could not venture ty putitlo. There was 
not time fora second article under that head; and 
if you look at that Dictlonary, you will fing under 
the word “ Deluge,” a reference to “ Flood.” Before 
“Flood ” came, a second article had been commis- 
sioned from a scource that was believed to ba safely 
vonserva'ly; but when the article came in, it was 
found to be worse than the first. Athird article wag 
then commlssloned and care was taken to secure its 
“safety.” If you look for the word “ Flood’’ in the 
dictionary, you will find 4 referance to “Noan.” 
Uader that name you will find an arilcle written by 
a distinguished Professor of Cambriige, of which I 
remember that Bishop Coleman sald to me at the 
time, "' In a very guarded way, the writer concedes 
the whole thing.” You will see by this under wha, 
trammels scientific thought has labored in this de. 
pactment of inquiry.—W. B. Carpenter (Christian 
Register), 


NOT PAUL BUT JESUB.—I recognize more and more 
—what Ï belleve will be generally admitted no 7—tha! 
the articles of faith, the sententl us dogmas, “the 
scheure of salvation,” which hay usurped ths name 
of Coristianity, orlglaated almost wholly wih Paul; 
aud that not only did ileg not furm the subsiauce ol 
the teaching of Jesus, but that they are not to be 
found In, nor can Obtaln anything beyond, the mosi 
casual, apparent, and questionable countenance 
from his genuin and authentic words. And, finally, 
Txemember and wish te recall to the reflection of 
my readers, that this Paul, who trausformed the 
Pure, grand religlon of his crucifed masier, wa> 
distinguished by a character of intellect, sab le. 
metaphysical, and cultured, and, therefore, singu- 
larly discrepant from that of Jesus; that, moreover, 
he never knew Jesus upon earth, had never come 
under hls ln uence, or been sobered by his sain'ly 
spirit and his clear, practical conceptions; haa 
never seen him In the flesh, nor heard hls volce gave 
in trance, iu noon-day visions, and ecstatic deser: 
ecommunulngs,—Grey’s Greed of Christendom. 


WHOEVER has read the daily newspapers for the 
last fifteen Vears or so, knows that nearly all the 
murderers that hav been executed in thls countrys 
hav been avowed believers in the Christian religlon 
and dled expecting pardon through the great bank- 
rupt salvation scheme called “the atonement.” The 
letters and papers lef. by them, as well as their dy- 
Ing words, show that they lived, not with the Maie- 
rlullsiic ballet that cause and effect are invariably 
linkoud together and that itis impossible to escape 
the consequences of our acis, but under the influ- 
ence of the denoralizing doctrin that ihe effects ot 
‘a life of Immorallty and crime Cau be washed away 
by the blond of a crucified savior, and that, while a 
Humboldt, an E nerson, a Theodore Parker, a George 
Eliot, a Harriet Martineau, are likely to be 
” damned ” for their unbelief, the red-handed mur- 
derer, if he “ makes hls peace with God,” is sure to 
hay a crown of glory and to be forever with the Lord. 
— Unde: wood's Materiadsm and Crime. 


SOME men giv more clear light and knowledge by 
bare, distinct Stating of a question, than others by 
talking of it in gross whole hours together.-—John 
Locke. 


THE Brahmens assort that the world arose from an 
Inflntt spider, who spin this whole complicated mass 
from hl; bowels, and annihilates afterward the 
whole, or any pact of lt, by absorbing it agalo aud 
resolving it into big own essence. Here isa species 
of cosmogony which appears to us ridiculous; be- 
cause a spider is a Little conremptible animal, whose 
operations we are never likely to take for a model of 
the whole universe. But stili here is a new species 
of analogy, even in our globe. And were there a 
planet wholly inhabited by spiders (whica is very 
possible), this inference would there appear as nat- 
ural and trrefragable as that which, in our planet, 
ascribes the origin of all things to designed intelll- 
geuce. Why an orderly system may not be spun 
from the belly as well as from the braio, it wlll be 
difficult to glv a satisfaciory reason.—Hume's Dialogs 
Ouncerning Natural R:ligion. 


THIS belng my task till the end of the year, why 
shoult I curlously tuqulre what 1s to become of me 
next? ‘There 1s aye ife fora Hving body,’ as my 
mother's proverb has it; alzo, a8 she reminded mo, 
“ 1f thou tine [lose] heart, thou tines a',””— Carlyle. 


The layman discusses j 
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| A LITTLE girl, who, wich her parents had suc- 

ceeded in reaching home jist before the rain came 
,down sald; ‘Well, we beat the Lord this time, 
didn't we, ma ?” 


AT a catechetical examination in Scotland a little 
‘girl was asked: “Why did the Israelites make a 
golden calf?” She answered: “They hadna as 
muckle siller as wad make a coo.” 


A BRIGHT little miss of three summers was seated 
beslde of ber father at the dinner table. She was 
full of mischief, and her father finally said to her: 
“Dotty, If you don’t behave better I shall hav to 

! spank you.” The little one remalned in deep thought 
for afew moments and then answered, with 2 saucy 
twinkle in her eyes: ‘Oo, tant, pa; 1’s sittin’ on it.” 


THERE was & donation party at Parson Bleds0e's 
house last Thursday evening. About ten o'clock 
Colonel Bumgardner met Elder Britt coming from 
the rear of the house, and said: “ Why, Elder, where 
hay you been to?’ ‘Oh, just taking a little stestaon 
the back porch.” ‘Great gosh, show me how to get 
one, will you? I’m as dry as hotashesi’’ The elder 
sjood dumbfounded and Bum still belleves the old 
Curistian was too selfish to let him into the soft snap. 


WHEN a man milks a cow, he should not attempt 
to 8moke a cigar at the same time. A young man 
out ia the coun'ry tried it, and got along well 
enough until he lowered his head and touched the 
cow's flank with the lighted ena of his weed. The 
next moment himself and the eigar were dreadfully 
“put out.” The cow introduced about two tons 
weight into one of her hind legs, and then passed 
it under the mliker’s jaw. When he ceased whirl- 
log around, and the myriads of stars he saw had 
disappeared, he said farming was the hardest work 
@ man could put his hand to. 


SCENE.—The next room. Door shut. Nothing vls- 
lble except an audible voice the other side of the 
door. Enter audible voice, audibly speaking orally, 
iu Vocal ac :ents: 

“Hahl” 

“There, now!” 

“Hl up!” 

“ Hole dup?” 

** Hole dup your red?” 

“ Can't! you hold your head dup!” 

“Put tlos” 

" Pastlt in!” 

“ Putin your foot!” 
“Turn around!” 

" Tarn around!” 

“Oh, goodness gracious! 
turn around 2?” 

“Hold your head still!” 
“Don't do that!” 

“T other arm!” 

1 The other arm |” 

“On, great land, go to your mother!” 

It is a man dressing his Infant son in the morning. 
—Brookiyn Eagle. 


Don’t you Enow how to 


THE SUMMER GIRL. 


There are damsols pretty aud damsels plain, 
There are countless vanities under the sun; 
There’s the girl who filrts ov the railroad train, 
And the female who giggles just for fun— 
And she who at spiders aud mice will ran— 
There are maidens of lofty and low degree, 
But I turn aside from them all but one— 

Fur the summer glr! is the giri for me. 


There are maidens somber of masslyv brain 

Who woul falnt if one dared to make a pun; 
There are lasses modest and sirens vain, 

And chatterlag da nes who are worse than a dun. 
There's the girl with a volce like a signal gun, 
And who thanks the Lord that she yet 13 free; 

But rather than these mal is giv me none— 

For the summer giri is the girl for me. 


There’s a miss who comes of a royal strain. 
And sighs to conquer Sir Booby’s son; 
And she who shows a poetic vein, 
Aud valnoly walis to be wooed and won; 
And last of all, there’s the silent nun. 
But with none of them cau [ well agree; 
In fact, these damsels do I shun— 
For the summer girl ls the girl for me. 
L'ENVOI. 
Prince, though perchance no good I’ve done, 
At least accept my advice and be 
Peaceful aud happy—in love with none— 
For the summer girl is the girl for me. 
~—Yule Courant, 


A BAD SPELL. 
You hay heard of the Clty of Sloux— 
The loveliest ever you knioux— 
And the foliowlng tale, 
Tam sure crnnot fail 
‘To be read with emoulon by yioux, 


To this bustling city of Sioux, 

Came a scion of Albion trioux; 
When the name was pronounced 
In hls hearing he flounced, 

And at once in a passion he filoux. 


Now tell me, O people of Sioux,” 

He shouted, ‘* What can a man dioux ? 
As ’tis spelled, 80 we say it, 
And that is the way it 


Should be!” And he blustered and blioux. 
And all through the City of Sioux, 
That man ralsel a bhullaballioux. 
With madness enraged, 
Like tiger uncaged, 
And fell upon gentile and Jioux. 


As over the City of Sioux 

He rusned, still the madder he grioux, 
TU he fell ina fit, 
And his soul promptly it 

Left his body—sans further adioux. 


Then the coroner’s jury of Sioux 
Taelr verdict most sulemnly drioux, 
** By disease of the heart 
Victim's life did depart,” 
You hay heard the sad tale; I am thrioux. 
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FREETHOUGHT WORKS. 


For Sale at Tae Truru Seeker Office. 
Bible Balanced. The Iafidel’s Text 


Book; comparing some of the best teach- 
ings and sayings of the Bible with those 
of Sages and Philosophers who lived pre- 
vious to the Authors of the Bible; also a 
Partial Exposition of its Errors. By Guo. 
C. Darurna. Price, 50 cents. 


The Figures of Hell; or, The Tem- 
ples of Bacchus. Dedicated to licensers 
of beer and whisky. By Mrs. ELIZABETH 
Tompson. A neat little volume of be- 
tween twoand three hundred pages. $1. 


Liberty and Morality. A capital full 
lecture on these important subjects. By 
W. S. BELL. A pamphlet af thirty-six 
well-printed pages mailed for 15 cents. 


Superstition in All Ages. By Joux 
Mesur, a Roman Catholic priest, who, 
after a pastorate of thirty years at Etre- 
pigny and But in Champugne, France, 
wholly abjured religious dogmas, and lefi 
as his last will and testament to his par- 
ishioners, and to the world, the work en- 
titled ‘‘Common Sense.” Price, cloth, 
$1.50; paper, $1. 


Marriage and Parentage and The 
Sanitary and Physiœl Laws. For The 
Production of Children of Finer Health 
and Ability. By a Physician and Sanita- 
rian. ‘‘The virtues of men and women 
as well as their vices may descend to their 
children.” Price, $1. 


The Bible—Whence and What? By 
Ricuarp B. Wesrsroox, D.D., LL.B. 
The questions, Where did the books of 
the Bible come from? What is their 
authority? and, What is the real sonrce 
of dogmatic theology? are treated fear- 
lessly in the light of history, philosophy, 
and comparativ religions. It is impossi- 
ble to giv even a condensed statement of 
what is itself n marvelous condensation. 
Whole libraries are here concentrated 
into one little book. Printed in good 
type and bound in cloth. Price, $1. 


The Bible of the Religion of Science. 
By H. 8. Brown, M.D. “This volume is 
most respectfully dedicated to those per- 
sons who will cordially unite with others 
to establish the religion of truth and a 
just government, by the scientific meth- 
ods of reason, experience, experiments, 
and observations. For this is the way to 
wisdom, and to the material, mental, 
moral, social, and spiritual sciences, that 
make peace on earth and good will among 


men.” Price, $1.50. 
Socialism and Utilitarianism. Br 
Jonn Sruarr Miu. Price, $1.50. 
Specimen Days and Collect. By 


Warr Waitman. Including autobiogra- 
phy, hospital sketches, democratic vistas, 
ete. Three hundred and seventy-four 
pages of hearty, wholesome prose and 
poetry, never before published. Price, $2. 
Ingersoll and Jesus. Conversation 
in verse between the two great reformers. 
By Samurn P. Putnam. Price, 10 cents. 


The Sabbath. By M. Farrweroy. A 


thorough examination and refutation of 
the claims of Sabbatarians who are trying 
to foist upon the country their holy day 
by unconstitutional legal enactments. 
The author shows by an appeal not only 
to the facts as they exist in the nature of 
things, but by reference to the Bible, and 
the writings of distinguished historians 
and theologians of past ages, that Sunday 
is no more & holy day thar Saturday. 
Price, 10 cents. 


The Religion of Common Sense. By 
Prot. Lissrecar Uxicn, of Germany. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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The Sunday Question. A Historical 


and Critical Review. With replies to an 


objector. By Groree W. Brown, M.D. 
Price, 15 cents. 
Truth Seeker Tracts. Bound in vol- 


umes of 525 pages each—Vols. I., IL., IIL., 
IV., and V. Each volume containing 525 
pages—thirty tracts or more. A. Library 
within themselves of most excellent Rad- 
ical reading matter at a low price. Paper, 
60 cents per volume; cloth, $1.00. If the 
whole set are taken— paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents each. 


The Truth Seeker in bound volumes. 
Vol. I., 25 cents; vol. II., 50 cents; vols. 
III. and IV., $2 each; vols. V., VI., VIL, 
VIII., and IX., $3 each. The whole set 
by express for $15. 


Voltaire in Exile. Translated from 
the French of M. Gasringav by his son 
Epmonp Gastineau. Being Memoirs of 
the life of the great writer never before 
published. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1. 


Why Don’t God Kill the Devil? A 
Series of Essays dedicated to the St. 


Johns School Board. By M. Bascoor. 25 
cents. 3 


Which : Spiritualism or Christian- 
ity? A discussion between Moses 


Huru and Rev. W. F. Pazzer. Paper, 50 
cente: cloth, 75 cents, 


Irón-Clad and Manna Series. 


IRON CLAD SERIES. 
Atonement. Charles Bradlaugh. 5 cents. 
Secular Responsibility. G.J. Holyoake. Sets. 
Buddhist Nihilism. Prof. Max Muiler. 10cents. 
Religion of Inuumanity. F. Harrison. 20 cta 


Relation of Witcherait to Religion. ‘Lyall 
15 cents. - 


Essay on Miracles. David Hume. 10 cents. 
Land Question. Charles Bradlaugh. 5 cents. 


Were Adam and Eve Our First Parents ? 
Charles Bradlaugh. 5 cents. 


Why Do Men Starve? Charles Bradiaugh. 5 cts. 


Logie of Life, Deduced from the Principle of fres- 
thougat. G.J. HulyoOake. 1V Cents. 


A Plea for Atheism, Charles Bradliugh. 10 cts 


Large or Small Families? A. Holyoake. 
cents, 


Superstition Displayed, with a Letter of Wm, 
Pitt. Austin Holyoake. 5 cents. 


5 Defense of Secular Principles. Chas. Watts. 
ceats. 


Is the Bible Reliable? Charles Watts. 5 cents. 
The Christian Deity. Charles Watts. 5 cents. 
Moral Value of the Bible. Chas. Watts. 5cts, 


Freethought and Modern Progress. C, 
Watts. 5cents. 


Christianity: Its Nature and Influence on Civilize- 
tion. Charles Watts. 5 cents. 


Thoughts on Atheism, <A. Holyoake. 5 cents. 


Is There a Moral Governor of the Unie 
verse ? A. Holyouke. 5 cents. 


Philosophy of Secularism. C. Watta, 5cts. 
Has Man a Soul? Charles Bradlaugh. 5 cents. 

` Is There a God? Charles Bradlaugh. 5 cents, 
Labor’s Prayer. Charles Bradlaugh. 5cents. 
Poverty; Its Cause and Cure. M.G.H. 10 cents. 

5 Science and Bible Antagonistic. C. Watts. 
Cents. 
Christian Scheme of Redemption. Charles 

Watts. Scents. 


Logic of Death 3 or, Why Should the Atheist Fear 
to Die? G.J. Hulyoake. 10 cents. 


Poverty: Its Effects on the Political Condition of the 
People. Charles Bradlangh. 5 cents. 

“ MANNA SERIES, 

New Life of David. Charles Bradlaugh. 5 cents, 

200 Questions Without Answers. 5 cents, 


Dialogue Between a Christian Mission: 
ary and a Chinese Manuarin. 10 cents. 


ueries Submitted to the Bench of Bish- 
gus by D Weak but Zealous Christian. 19 
cents. ý 


i Search After Heaven and Hell. A. Holyoaks. 
cents. 


New Life of Jonah. Chas. Bradlaugh. 5centa. 


A Few Words About the Devil. Chas. Brad- 
laugh. 5 cents. i 


New Life of Jacob. Charles Bradlaugh. 5 cents. 
Danici the Dreamer. A. Holyoake. 10 centa. 


Specimen of the Bible. Esther A. Holyoake. 
10 cents. 


Acts of the Apostles; A Farce. A. Holyoake. 1¢ 
cents. 


Ludicrous Aspects of Christianity. A, Hol 
youke. 10 cents. 


. Twelve Apostles. Charles Bradlaugh, Scents. ' 


Who Was Jesus Christ? Charles Bradlaugh. 2 
cents. 
What Did Jesus Teach? Charles Bradlaugh. 


d cents, © 
New Life of Abrahain. Chas. Bradiaugh, 5 ct 


New Life of Moses. Charlies Bradlaugh. 5 cents : 
A Secular Prayer. A. Holyoake. Per doz., 10 eta, 


FREETHOUGHT NOVELS. _ 
The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 


written Radical romance. By Wm. Me- 
DONNELL, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, ete. 500 pages. 
Price ređuced. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 


$1.25. 
Family Creeds. By Wit11ama McDon- 
Price, 


NELL, author of ‘Exeter Hall.” 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


Exeter Hall. “One of the most excit- 


ing romances of the day.” Price, paper 
60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


Nathaniel Vaughan. Priest and Man. 
A Radical novel of marked ability. Equal 
to George Eliot’s works. By FREDERIKA 
Macponatp, 404 pages, $1.25. 


The Outcast. A deep, finely written 
Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Winwoop Reap, author of Martyr- 
dom of Man. 30,cents. 


Gottlieb: His Life. A romance of 
earth, heaven, and hell. Beautifully 
written by 8. P. Putnam. 25 cents. 


The Darwins. A Domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. Ermına D. LENKER, au- 
thorof John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


The Clergyman’s Vietims. A Rad- 
ical story vividly portraying the wrongs 
committed by the professed men of God. 
By Mrs. J. E. Bann. 25 cents. 


John’s Way. A pleasing domestic 
Radical story. By Mrs. E. D. Suenxme, 

15 cents. 
Address 
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Hereafter Chili will aid Protestant as well 
as Catholic churches, the Chamber of Deputies 
having approved by a vote of 45 to 30 the 
measure for freedom of worship. But though 
the government has given the people freedom 
to worship it has not guaranteed their equally 
inalienable right not to worship. Chili would 
be a cold place for an outspoken Freethinker. 


lotes and- Clippings. 


Tux telephone has been introduced in New 
Zealand, Van Diemen’s Land, Borneo, and 
Formosa. In Borneo the nativs call it the 
4c hell talker.” 

Iraty has to keep 5,363 persons under sen- 
tence of penal servitude for life. Prison ex- 
penses are $2,000,000 a year more than those 
for education. 


A FUND has been raised in England to assist 
any destitute families that hav been teetotal- 
ers for three years. Very few applications hav 
thus far been reported. : , 

A Bucreye school teacher whipped one of 
his scholars severely, because the youngster said 
Chicago was in Ohio. The teacher said he did 
not feel so bad about the scholar’s ignorance 
as he did about the libel in the statement. 


Tue Presbyterians and the Prohibitionists, 
says the Winsted Press, are birds of a feather. 
All Prohibitionists are not blue skins, but so 
far as we know all blue skins are Prohibition- 
ists. The Ohio synod of the Presbyterian 
church has just adopted the report of the 
standing committee on observance of the 


lowing resolution occurs: ‘‘ That the increased 
desecration of the Sabbath calls for prayer and 
for united and vigorous effort on the part of 


Tux mortality of the globe as given bya 
Continental journal which has made the com- 
putation is as follows: Per minute, 67; per 
diem, 97,790; and per annum, 35,639,835; 
whereas the births are 36,792,000 per annum, 
100,000 per diem, and 70 per minute. 


Wuar is the good of this Prohibition busi. 
ness, anyway? says Tewas Siftings. Prof. Proc- 
tor says there will be no water on the face of 
this planet in fifteen million years, so that the 
Prohibitionists would hav to giv up their prin- 
ciples just about the time they were approach- 
ing success. 


intoxicating liquors as beverages.” 


be liable. 


restraining her by domestic chastisment.” 


. Tux bigots of New Orleans are already mov- | Short, the wife was the husband’s slave. 


ing to close the doors on Sunday of the Ex- 
„hibition held there. As the people of the city 
‘hav won the right to hav the theaters open on 
‘Sunday nights it is not probable they will tol- 
erate this puritanical interference with their 
änstructiv pleasures. 


her misbehavior and held liable for her torts. 


removed by legislation. 


Puso opinion is rapidly coming round in 
‘support of cremation, says the British Medical 
Journal, and broad, religious sentiment is pro- 
nouncing in its favor. Among its supporters 
may be counted the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
more than one of the bishops. The London 
Sewer Commissioners advocate the practice. 


business, keep her earnings, sue and be sued. 
She is no longer a legal nonentity. The right 


tisment” is no more recognized or tolerated 
by law than by civilized public sentiment. 
The reason for the common law rule making 
the husband liable for personal wrongs done 
by the wife has disappeared, and with it has 
gone the rule itself. ‘‘The wife,” says the 
Kansas Supreme Court, ‘‘stands upon an 
equality in this state in all respects with the 
husband. She is alone responsible for her 
contracts, and should be alone responsible for 
her acts. Her brain and hands and tongue 
are her own, and she should alone be respon- 
sible for slanders uttered by herself.” 


Lorn Bramwext heard a case recently in 
which the services of a heraldic expert were 
considered necessary and had been secured. 
In summing up, the judge referred to the her- 
ald as that “silly old man who did not under- 
stand his silly old trade.” Some other wise 
man has defined heraldry as the “‘science of 
fools with long memories.” 


Tue Duke of Hamilton's library sale is de- 
clared to be the greatest book sale on record. 
It continued over about forty days, and real- 
ized a total of $850,000. The Sunderland col- 
lection brought only a little more than one- 
fourth as much, and the Gosford only $45,000. 
The American demand for rare books in Lon- 
don is constantly increasing. 

Tae new minister was requested by one of 
the deacons to preach a sermon explaining 
certain needs of the church, and to ask for gen- 
erous contributions. ‘‘ Certainly,” he said. 
“ Will a week from Sunday do?” “Yes,” said 
the deacon. ‘‘ Very well; I will make an an- 
nouncement to that effect at the close of the 
morning service next Sunday.” “Oh, don't do 
that,” protested the deacon. ‘Why not?” 
‘* Well, you don’t know this congregation as 
well as I do; and if you should make such an 
announcement I’m afraid there might not be 
much of aturnout. We'll just spring it on 
them.” 


Tue Rev. J. H. Hopkins, S. T. D., of Will- 
iamsport, Pa., and Mgr. Capel are engaged in 
a controversy on the question raised by the 
latter, “Whence Does the Protestant Episcopal 
Church Derive Its Authority?” Dr. Hopkins 
has published a pamphlet replying to the 
question. The monsignor now claims that in 
this reply his own utterances hav been falsi- 
fied, and demands the suppression of ı he pub- 
lication for this reason. The learned doctor 
denies having misrepresented Mgr. Capel, and ' any buggy-rides in that expense account, but 
refuses to stop the sale of his-pamphlet. It i they are there all the same, old man.’ Just so 
is probable that the controversy will be kept it is with the influence of the Catholic church 
up by the publication of a pamphlet by the in politics. Uncle Sam don’t see any politics 
distinguished emissary from the Vatican. in the account, but they are there all thesame.’ 


Warrine to his humorous paper, Texas Sift- 
ings, Alex. Sweet devotes a paragraph to the 
Catholic church and politics. ‘‘ Theoretically,” 
he says, ‘‘the church never meddles with pol- 
ities; practically, it has done nothing else 
except meddle with politics ever since it was 
a church, and very frequently the church has 
been on the right side, as, for instance, when 
the English bishops took sides against King 
John inthe Magna Charta business. As a gen- 
eral thing the church does not openly espouse 
the cause of either candidate, hut helps David 
Davis to keep the fence down. It is with the 
influence of the church as it is with the buggy 
rides of a certain gay and festiv drummer. 
He had charged buggy-rides in his expense ac- 
count. The boss kicked vociferously. The 
drummer’s name was not vociferously, how- 
ever. The boss said he hired the drummer to 
sell goods, not to take buggy-rides. He told 
the drummer, moreover, that in his next ex- 
pense account there had to be a total absence 
of buggy-rides. The drummer gracefully 
yielded the point, winking at the boss as he did 
so. When he sent in his next expense account 
the boss looked ali over it, and said with a 
beaming smile: ‘That expense account is all 
O. K. I don’t see any buggy rides in it, 
That’s the kind of an expense account the 
country needs.’ The drummer laughed like a 
maniac, and said to the boss, ‘ You don't, ree 


“Sabbath” and temperance, in which the fol- 


all good and law-abiding citizens to secure a 
faithful observance of that sacred day, the 
great end to be attained being the sacredness 
of the Sabbath and the entire prohibition of 


Tre Kansas Supreme Court has just decided 
that a husband.is not liable for slanderous 
words spoken by his wife when he is not pres- 
ent. By the common law the husband would 
The reason given for thisis that by 
the old common law husband and wife were 
one in law, and the husband was that one. He 
controled her property, was entitled to her 
earnings, and even had the legal ‘‘right of 
In 
As 
he was allowed to administer ‘‘ moderate cor- 
rection,” so he was deemed accountable for 


The barbarity of the common law has been 
In many states a mar- 
ried woman is empowered by statute to acquire 
and convey property, make contracts, transact 


of the husband to administer ‘‘ domestic chas- 


Ansoporss of the Rev. Dr. Isaac Watts, the 
hymn-writer, were related by Dr. King to the 
Eighteenth Street Methodist church of this 
city last Sunday. <‘‘ Watts fell in love,” said 
Dr. King, “and proposed marriage to a young 
woman. She replied that she loved the jewel 
but could not admire the casket. He secluded 
himself and wrote the following lines: 

“< How vain are all things here below, 

How false, and yet how fair; 
Each pleasure hath its poison, too, 
And every sweet a snare.’ 
Driven back by his disappointment in love to 
his contemplations of heaven, Watts next 
wrote the hymn beginning with the lines: 

_ “There is a land of pure delight, 

Where saints immortal reign.’ 
Much of the merit of the hymns Watts wrote 
was due to John Wesley’s corrections. Thè 
hymn beginning with the words, ‘Before 
Jehovah’s awful throne’ was weak before Wes- 
ley amended it.” Watts was scarcely five feet 
tall, and died a bachelor. 


W. A. Crorrut, in the World, indulges in 
some reminiscences in which our League ex- 
secretary figures along with Daniel Webster. 
Mr. Croffut’s first meeting with Webster was 
in this way: ‘Some years since I was sitting 
in an office on the third floor of a brick build- 
ing, alittle, but not very much, below the cen- 
ter of this city, where the Western Union 
building now stands. I was studying the 
cranes and pot-hooks of phonography. It was 
the editorial room of C. Edwards Lester, pub- 
lisher of the Northern pro-slavery paper, the 
Herald of the Union, but it was early morning, 
and Mr. Lester was not yet there. Presently 
I heard a heavy and uncertain step on the 
stairs, and a portly man came in, breathing 
hard, and sank into a chair. He wore a blue 
broadcloth coat with flat, shiny brass buttons 
in double rows, and a buff vest, and his face 
looked seamed and sallow. ‘Is Mr. Lester 
not here yet, my boy?” he slowly asked in a 
double-bass growl like that of “Secretary.” 
Gillette when he says, ‘“ Do you know?” and I 
remember that his eyes were deeply sunken 
and haggard. Itold him that Mr. Lester never 
came so early. He said he had stepped over 
from the Astor House, hoping to find him, and 
added: ‘Tell him Mr. Webster called;” and 
then he crept down the stairs which he had 
climbed so painfully. I sat bewildered with 
joy. I had seen Daniel Webster and had 
spoken to him—the eloquent hero of whose 
praises the country was full. For an hour I 
sat scribbling the name ‘‘ Daniel Webster ” in 
all the combinations of which phonography 
was capable. Two or three days later, Mr. 
Lester sent his secretary—who was also my 
teacher—T. C. Leland, over to the Astor House 
to interview the great expounder; and it must 
hav been one of the first of American inter- 
views. There were probably nota dozen pho- 
nographic reportersin the country then. Now 
there are many thousands. Mr. Lester is still 
in the city; I met him yesterday in the crowd 
in front of the World building. He is robust 
and hearty—one of the most venerable of our 
litterateurs. Leland has long since ceased to 
report speeches, and is now making phonog- 
raphers. I called on him Friday after one of 
his classes. He is growing gray, but is as activ 
and enthusiastic as ever. I asked him whathe 
got out of Webster that morning so many years 
ago. “I called to interview him about the 
Omnibus bill, a chief feature of which was the 
Fugitiv Slave law,” said Mr. Leland. ‘He 
walked up and down his room with his hands 
behind him, wearing the traditional blue coat, 
discussing the situation conversationally. I 
got the gist of it and left. I afterwards re- 
ported his great speech on the Goodyear-Day 
India rubber case at Trenton. What he said 
had weight, but it all appeared to hav been 
studied and arranged. There was little spon- 
taneity. Webster was no such natural orator 
as Clay was, or Tom Marshall, or T. S. Pren- 
tiss. He spoke very slowly, aud I could re- 
port him verbatim, and at the same time think 
about other things, look around the room, 
recognize and speak to friends, ete. The first 
reporting I ever did was at Cobourg, Canada, 


Hews of the Week. 


Tue New York Sun reports Butler as “gone 
but not forgotten.” 

Taere is indications that the cholera epi- 
demic in Paris is abating. 

THE continuous drouth in Virginia is so severe 
that farmers are unable to plow their lands. 


James O'ROURKE, of the New York baseball 
club, will receive $6,000 for his services next 
season. 

No less than 650,000 votes were cast for 
Socialist candidates in the recent German 
election. 


TzxeErE is a rumor that the President-elect 
Cleveland is to be married. It has yet to be 
confirmed. 


A parry of brigands in Greece recently 
murdered two Frenchman, employed by amin- 
ing company, and robbed them of $20,000. 


‘Tux official returns show that Cleveland is 
elected. Mr. Cleveland received the intelli- 
gence with the remark, “ It's just my luck.” 


Canana is about to complete an International 
Park by appropriating territory at Niagara 
Falls between Suspension Bridge and Street’s 
Island. 


Justyn McCarriy, a member of the British 
House of Commons, predicts that within five 
years Ireland will hav home rule and a parlia- 
ment of her own. 


Tur New York News intimates that the Pro- 
hibition candidate for the presidency, John P. 
St. John, could Lav been bought up and sent 
out of the field altogether for $10,000. 


Wae the ‘‘All-seeing” eye was watching 
sparrows and counting hairs last Sunday, the 
|Rev. George Sayers, an Episcopal minister 
60 years old, of Jamaica, L. I. » Was run over 
by a wagon, and one of his legs was broken. 


Tue Singer Sewing Machine Company last 
Saturday discharged 600 of their employees at 
Elizabethport, N. J., and announced that 500 
more would follow this week. The reason 
given is that Southern, Western, and European 
orders are slack. 


Tue decision in regard to the Rev. Dr. 
Newman, whose congregation deny that he is 
pastor of the Madison Avenue church, ig 
reserved by the judge before whom the case 
was brought. Meanwhile the church is in a 
fair way to be bankrupted by debt. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL O'BRIEN, of this state, 
has rendered an opinion that when accumu- 
lated interest and principal exceed the sum of 
$3,000, it is within the scope of the statute 
prohibiting more than that sum to be received 
by any bank from a single depositor. ' 


Last Sunday the miners of Coal Island, Ire- 
land, attacked the Protestant church at that 
place, and drove the inmates out, assaulted 
with clubs and stones every Protestant they 
could find, and held possession of the village 
for two hours. The miners are not very good 
Catholics, but they seem to know how to put 
the fundamental precepts of Catholicism into 
practice, 


Mr. Buarnz attributes his defeat to the Pro- 
hibitionists, the Independents, and the intem- 
perate remarks of the Rev. Mr. Burchard about 
“rum, Romanism, and rebellion.” Mr. Blaine 
has resumed work on his forthcoming book, 
“Twenty Years in Congress.” The Louisville 
Courier-Journal says it is understood that Cleve- 
land wil! make Mr. Burchard chaplain of the 
Tallapoosa. 

Nor more than one hundred persons listened 
last Sunday morning to the clergyman who 
knocked out Blaine in the late canvass with 
his alliterativ, “rum, Romanism, and rebell- 
ion.” Dr. Burchard toox for his text the per- 


Har arite who, when the Philistines invaded his 
lentil patch, defended it, and managed, single 
handed, to knock spots out of the whole army. 
Unless it was in the text, there was no other 
reference to Dr. Burchard’s feat except when 
at an agricultural dinner. I got $2 for it;| he intimated that he had been slandered and 
wouldn’t think of doing it now for less than! misrepresented in the newspapers in a way to 
$50. Tlearned phonography of A. F, Boyle.” try a saint’s patience, 


formance of Shammah, the son of Agee, the .- 
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1884. 


Goammunications. 


The Supreme Being. 


The Supreme Being! The supremest of subjects | 


this, on which all other issues hinge, whether of 
thought or of life | 

Impressed with the solemnity of the theme, I 
would endeavor—hoping not to dogmatize—to state 
concisely the conclusions to which, under the light of 
liberty, science, and humanity, large bands of 
thinkers have already come, and toward which very 
many others are rapidly advancing. Doubtless some 
of my utterances may sound severe, but they are 
only spoken because I feel that now, as nearly nine- 
teen centuries ago, an age has dawned upon us 
whose new wine can no longer be held in the old bot- 
tles; an age wherein again kindness itself demands 
that the ax should be laid at the root of the tree. 

No lesson of history seems plainer than this, that 
‘even as individuals die, so states perish and relig- 
ions wane; and, as far as I can read aright the 
signs of the times, “ biblical revision” and “ theological 
readjustment” can only be construed as the harbiugers 
of a scientific reconstruction, and of the replacement of 
the Kingdom of God by the Republic of Man. 


This, then, according to the best of my observation, 
and as nearly as I can state it in a few words, is the 
general position taken by the brotherhood of the 
philosophy of science, to wit, that hitherto the eccle- 
siastical God, conceived of as a person, has been pre- 
sented aud upheld as the paramount sovereign of 
the past, but that his image has become an obstruc- 
tion in the path of progress, and must ere long be 
displaced; and that instead thereof, Man—Humanity 
—is to be the sole director of this planet in the 
future. 

A few considerations touching these two proposi- 
tions will constitute the scope of my argument. 


But let me temper the somewhat apparent harsh- 
ness of my attitude. The grand charity that comes 
of the spirit of historical growth enabies all evolu- 
tionists to soften their abrupt and seemingly censo- 
rious averments by the concession that as the child 
believes in fairies and in Santa Claus, so, during the 
childhood and even youthhood of the race, some 
faith in a God or gods has doubtless been essential; 
but experience has also shown that better has it 
always been for man as he has freed himself from su- 
peratition’s leading-strings, and best must it there- 
fore be when ths anthropomorphic God, the last of 
the idols, has crumbled from his pedestal. 

Let us first confine our attention to the negative 
side of our thesis, that is, to the going of the old con- 
ception of God. That the intellectual and moral 
chemistry of the nineteenth century is rapidly effect- 
ing the disintegration of that deity seems inevitable 
from the following among other reasons: 

1. Taat, inthe lizht of what is called natural theol- 
ogy, even casuistry is tiring of its vain attempt to 
place an all-good, all-wise, and all-powerful creator 
back of a suffering and sorrowing world; and that in 
the light of what is called revealed theology, the 
scriptural portraiture of God has become a libel upon 
reason and a blasphemy against morality. I saya 
libel and a blushemy in that this divine revelation, 
so-called, depicts a deity who attempted to form in 
Eden a perfect first-parent, but who performed his 
experiment so clumsily, and made his man so weak 
as to fall at the first temptation; that for such pecca- 
dillo this incompetent, vindictive, and insatiate Lord, 
intent upon a never-ending death-feast, condemned 
not only the erring Adam, but along with him con- 
signed the innocent unborn of the entire human fam- 
ily to unspeakable tortures forevermore; and that— 
piling horror upon horrors—out of the myriads this 
heavenly executioner thus had doomed, a few only, 
capriciously elected by himself, might be redeemed 
through the ghastly immolation of his only son. If 
such a monster could be fancied as existing on the 
earth, no agonies born of the brain and inflicted by 
the hand of cruelty itself would be regarded as atone- 
ment sufficient for his crimes. Well may men begin 
to raise the question why, with such a God, a devil 
could be necessary. 

2. That the ecclesiastical God, as the theologians 
themselves are obliged to affirm, to be God at all, must 
be infinite, absolute, irrelative, unconditioned and 
first cause. But reason with its trenchant tone is as- 
serting with unmistaken emphasis that man, who is 
finite, cannot apprehend the infinite; that man, who 
is dependent, cannot seize upon tue independent or 
absolute; that man, who is relative, cannot grasp the 
irrelative; taat man, who is conditioned, cannot clutch 
the uncouditioned, and that a self-existent, uncaused 
first cause is simply unthinkable. Such, on its merely 
negative or destructive side, is the position of the 
Agnostic, and in that beautiful poem, “ Tne Light of 
Asia,” it is admirably put thuswise by Edwin Arnold 
into the mouth of that father of Agnostics, Buddha 
himself: l 

“OM, Amitaya, measure not with words 

The Immeasurable: nor sink the string of thought 


Into the Fathomless. Who asks doth err, 
Who answers, errs. Say nought!” 


3. That the belief in a divine architect of the uni- 
verse was indissolubly connected with the old cos- 
mogony founded upon Genesis, which predicated a 
flat earth as the habitation for man, with a hell below 
it as the abode of Satan and his victims, and a heaven 
aboye it as the mansion of God and the blest, while 
the sun, moon, and stars were trundled aloft as lamps 
to light the darkness. But the displacement of this 
narrow astronomical conception by that of the rotund- 
ity of the earth and its revolution through the fields 
of space, has widened heaven into immensity, has 
sunk hell below the bottomless, and doomed the 
olden God—if still he can be fancied to exist—to a 
homeless wandering amid the piercing chill of the 
immeasurable vast. . 

4. That as the generality of a belief in the flat earth 
just described proved only to be a generality of error, 
80 the universality of a belief in a god or gods turns 
out to be simply a universality of mistake. In other 
words, we have pushed behind the bravery and bla- 
zonry of ecclesiastical stage effect, and have laid our 
hands upon the ropes and pulleys that have moved 
the human mind to entertain its theologic fallacies. 
We have practically penetrated back to the crigin, 
and traced down from thence the evolution of the 
god-idea. We find it came about as the crude effort 
of the savage intellect to frame some theory of the 
world and find some hope to rest upon. In his bar- 
barous ignorance—phenomena to him being then in- 
explicable through their Jaws—he sought an explana 
tion of them as under the ordering and control of 
exterior wills, these wills again being embodied in 
ghosts or spirits.. Want of space prevents the cita- 
tion of'the proofs of these statements, but the doubt- 
ing reader is referred to the writings of Spencer, 
Comte, Tyler, Lubbock, and others, wherein it will 
be found that this conclusion is based on the most 
extensive inductions derived from anthropological 
research into the past and present low conditions ot 
religious culture. It is then but a truism to say that 
these wills, ghosts, or spirits which I have thus alluded 
to, being originally multitudinous, were idols in their 
first estate; that, under higher civilization, becoming 
condensed into the fewer polytheistic divinities, they 
remained idols still; and that finally having been 
focussed into the monotheistic deity of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism, an idol just the 
same such deity must be. 

5. That the reign of God has been a reign of 
misery. The pathway of his march is strewn with 
pestilence and famine, and is gory with the blood ‘of 
war. Ex necessitate, the very logic of theology is car- 
nage, meaning, as it does, an infallible revelation, and 
that the honor of the infallible revelator must be 
maintained at every hazard, even, if need be, at the 
point of the sword, as when Europe and Asia, each 
in defense of its one true god, fought out their tilt 
through many a red crusade.’ 

6. That, taking history in its widest aspect, the 
rule of God has been co-incident with subjection in 
government and serfdom in industry. And this, too, 


is of its inmost logic, for God-rule is the very an- 


tithet of self-rule or republicanism. It is the ruling 
from the top down instead of from the bottom up. 
The supremacy of God in the heavens means the 
tyranny by divine investiture (of the pope), priest 
and king on earth as his vicegerents dominating 
over their spiritual and temporal subjects. It means 
by the same process the sanction given to the master 
to command the slave. In fact, the whole history of 
the theological régime is the record of the degrada- 
tion of labor. Modern slavery itself rests upon and 
is authorized by the Bible. For these reasons it is, 
among many others, that our pulsing age is treading 
its triumphant onward way to the music of the 
funeral march of that great fetich of the min4, that 
Supreme Being of the past, called a personal God. 


Perhaps the artist soon will rise whose glory it 
will be to paint the two sublimest pictures of all 
time, the one the banishment of the man-begotten 
God, the other the advent of Humanity. I have 
touched upon the subject of the first. I now would 
shadow forth an outline of the second. And pleas- 
anter my task becomes as I turn from black negation 
to hope-born affirmation, from iconoclasm to con- 
struction. ` But before entering directly upon this 
portion of my argument I would preface it with a 
short parenthesis. 

Each man’s universe, be he sage or savage, is for 
him the universe that he believes in, and such uni- 
verse becomes known to him, and only can be known 


to him, through his own sensation, intellection, and. 


experience, be that experience conscious or uncon- 
scious, individual or inherited. But “ growing thought 
makes growing revelation,” and so it comes about 
that the record of race-growth, religious or otherwise, 
is the story of advance from the littleness of little 
worlds to the beckoning possibilities of larger and 
ever-enlarging worlds. And under the process of ihe 
unmaking of God in the form of a man (the dean- 
thropomorphization of deity, as it is technically 
called), which has been working persistently on 
throughout the centuries, the final conclusion, out- 
come, and flower of theology seems to be this: that 
the personal anthropomorphie God of Christianity 
must fade away; merged into the infinite and imper- 


| sonal all, within which as a plenum, a “ grand milieu,” 
floats our earth with Humanity upon it. That this 
transition, with all its enormous consequences, will be 
to many terror-stricken souls like tne tearing asunder 
of heart and body, cannot be gainsaid; but it is 
equally undeniable that Mankind, in his long-lived 
continuity, has passed through many transformations 
similarly radical, and that through them ail, the race, 
per aspera ad astra, has emerged to take its stand upon 
a higher, holier, and grander plane. And we who 
have tasted of the ripened fruit of the tree of life as 
we find it growing upon the banks of our widened 
stream of time, would no more return to worship at 
the olden shrines than a freed prisoner, gladdened 
by the blue of heaven and the green of earth, would 
court again the damp and darkness of his dungeon. 

‘Returning now from this preliminary digression, 
I come directly to the second part of my theme, the 
purpose of which is to attempt a brief description of 
this new faith of Science and Humanity, the revela- 
tion of the Supreme Being of the Future. : 

Perhaps I can best begin my sketch by narrating 
a memorable experience. Some three or four years 
since, it was my privilege, in company with a throng- 
ing congregation, to sit within the “fretted vault ” 
of Westminster Abbey, whose hoary walls, bedecked 
with heroes’ tombs, breathed awe and reverence. 
The service, mostly chanted, seemed like the strains 
of an angel choir. The priest, the late liberal and 
revered Dean Stanley, rose. It was Trinity Sunday, 
and the sermon was upon the. topic of the day. But 
how altered and enlarged—I! speak alone from mem- 
ory—was the interpretation! The old narrow dog- 
mas were used as symbols only. God the father, no 
longer belittled to the likeness of a man, was pre- 
sented as the infinite itself, unknowable, unthinkable; 
felt, not apprehended; the not I; the fathomless, 
boundless ocean, whence flow the power and persist- 
ent energy which permeates and impels all things. 
God the son, the God manifest in the flesh, had 
grown from the Christ of Palestine into the Christ of 
history, into the Collective Man, Humanity, in whose 
providence we live and move and have our being, 
without whose care we could not live at all, whose 
daily death and resurrection is continually atoning 
for, by continually modifying, sin and evil. God the 
Holy Ghost was described as the individual con- 
science, the resultant of the action and reaction of 
men upon each other as social beings. And finally 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost were seen as the three in one and one in three, 
under the harmonizing unity of nature, wherein, 
through correlation, all things appear but as parts of 
one stupenduous whole, linking all variety into uni- 
versal oneness. 

If I have rightly reported the reverend thinker, he 
was not so far apart from Professor Huxley, where 
that savan says in one of his lay sermons, “If the re- 
ligion of the present differs from that of the past, it 
is because the theology of the present has become 
more scientific than that of the past; because it has 
not only renounced idols of wood and idols of stone, 
but begins to see the necessity of breaking in pieces 
the idols built up of books and traditions and fine- 
spun ecclesiastical cobwebs; and of cherishing the 
most noble and human of man’s emotions by wor- 
ship, ‘for the most part of the silent sort,’ at the altar 
of the unknown and the unknowable.” 


In common with this his scientific brother, the 
eyes of the large-souled clergyman whom I have been 
recalling were not far from seeing the new salvation, 
for he had evidently rewritten the articles of his faith 
in that enduring book wherein all scriptures are seen 
but as chapters in the one Bible of Man, and in 
whose pages all saviors, saints, and heroes shine out 
as time's redeemers. By following the large method 
of the distinguished prelate, perhaps it will be found, 
after all, that it may not be so difficult to construct 
an easy bridgeway from theology to science. And 
so, in pursuance of this conciliative course, we find, 
upon a wide investigation—as far, at any rate, as my 
information leads me—that the fundamental basis of 
every great race religion has been two-fold: first, the 
conception of some moving cause, generally denom- 
inated God, and second, the incarnation of this God 
in an ideal man, who becomes the moral hero, the 
model and the savior of his race. This belief, I repeat, 
is the open gateway from the Religién of Theology 
to the Religion of Science. For if science casts its 
deadly dart at the anthropomorphic deity; if it merci- 
lessly tells us that with the fall of the biblical cos- 
mogony the mistaken salvation based upon it also 
falls, it still, with Goethe, chants its song of hope, by 
proclaiming that the heavens stil! arch above us, that 
the earth lies firm beneath our feet, that the eternal 
stars rise over us kindly glancing, while the All 
presses unto us in head and heart, weaving itself in 
eternal mystery, visibly, invisibly around us.” 

These suggestive sentences, borrowed from Faust, 
especially the last of them, serve as a hint to the 
scientific substitute for deity. But what has science 
to offer in lieu of the incarnatzon? I answer, Hu- 
manity. It is narrated in one of the Hindoo legends 
that Vishnu underwent nine fleshly metamorphoses, 
each higher and holier than the one previous, till 
finally came the Buddha, who, as the revelator of a 
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code of ethics pure and simple, bestowed the grand- 
est dispensation of them all. So, in like manner— 
only enlarging the figure—I now make the claim that 
this human consciousness of ours, Liberalized and 
hallowed through the long travail and preparation 
of time; has finally brought us to the simple yet in- 
spiring conception of our earth embosomed in the 
‘cosmos and inhabited by the only Supreme Being 
possible to us, the only incarnation, the Race, Hu- 
manity, to whom in its Continuity and Solidarity, 
that is, in its past, its present, and its future, all in- 
dividuals are indissolubly united, and with whom 
their fates are irrevocably connected. “Enire nous et 
le monde il faut l Humanité,” said Auguste Comte. 
Between us and the world there is—and there is 
need of—Humanity. 

The question will at once be raised: Is Humanity 
abeing at all? The query must be met. Fora 
strictly scientific verification I would refer the 
reader to Herbert Spencer’s “Synthetic Philosophy,” 
“Principles of Sociology,” page 467. The chapter is 
headed, “Is Society an Organism?” and the interrog- 
atory is overwhelmingly answered in the affirmative by 
the showing of this learned philosopher that, like in- 
dividual beings, the social being grows, develops in 
_ structure and function, exhibits dependence between 
the whole organism and its different parts, and man- 
ifests other distinct phenomena of life. But that so- 
ciety is an organism or being is, to my mind, at Jeast 
sufficiently demonstrated by common speech, which 
unconsciously defines any civil association of human 
individuals as a “ body politic,” and which speaks as 
naturally of the life of a nation as of the life of a 
person. And by the extension of this instinctive con- 
ception, Humanity, in a larger and fuller sense, may 
be said to possess its own peculiar existence, an ex- 
istence in which all other organisms, individual or 
social, are included, and by which they must be reg- 
ulated. Carlyle, in his pointed way, touched on this 
close human interconnection, when he said that an 
Indian squaw could not quarrel with her mate on the 
shores of a lake in Maine, without producing a rise 
in the price of furs in London. 

Taking for granted that, for my present purpose, 
the existence of Humanity as the highest science- 
‘born providence has been sufficiently proven, I 
proceed toward the completion of my argument. 
In describing God as the supposed Supreme Being 
I have necessarily alludad, directly or indirectly, 
to the creed, ethics, temporal government, to the in- 
dustrial and spiritual life, resultant from Him as the 
primary ruler and law-giver. Let us now in a few 
succinct paragraphs try Humanity by the same tests. 

1, As to creed. Humanity, through the special 
sciences, has bequeathed to us her discoveries in 
every realm. Astronomy is her messenger to report 
to us our position and relations in space. Physics 
and Chemistry are her teachers to instruct us con- 
cerning matter in its masses and molecules. Biology 
is her evangelist to proclaim the origin and develop- 
ment of vital being, and Sociology her apostle to un- 
fold before our eyes the evolution of associative life 
from its lowest beginnings in the family and tribe to 
its highest social, political, and religious organiza- 
tions. Thus, however much knowledge may, in the 
future, grow “from more to more,” it will forever be 
but a filling in, for it can do nothing further than to 
make completer our present acquaintance with the 
material cosmos on the one side, and with the world 
of organic life on the other. And so the new faith 
comes to have its creed; a creed which is classified 
science, giving us our intellectual latitude and longi- 
tude as far as observations have béen taken; a creed 
which, while as reliable as all discovered truth can 
make it, need never be feared as a shackle to bind 
the soul, since it is flexible, relative, and growthful, 
ever extending its welcome to the new which is con- 
tinually being plucked from the yet unknown. 


“You did not mention God in your astronomy,” 
` said Napoleon to Laplace. “Sire, I had no need to,” 
was the astronomer’s reply. And so, throughout all 
the realms of investigation, supernatural explana- 
tions, whether they concern dead matter, social life, 
or moral responsibility, vanish at the approach of a 
natural spelling out of cause and effect. 


2. Asto Ethics. Herbert Spencer, almost at the 
beginning of his most important work, “ The Data of 
Ethics,” uses these impressive words, “Now that 
moral injunctions are losing the authority given by 
their supposed sacred origin, the secularization of 
morals is becoming imperative.” “Few things,” he 
adds, “can happen more disastrous that the decay 
and death of a regulative system no longer fit before 
another and fitter regulative system has grown up to 
replace it.” In apite of the beautiful Christ-spirit 
embodied in the gospels, the heaven-and-hell-doc- 
trine, with its other-world selfishness, necessarily 
stained and bedraggled the Christian standard of 
‘morals. Delivered from Supernaturalism, Morality 
becomes simply the Science and art of right living. 
Its field is the individual in his relation to other in- 
dividuals, to family, to town, to state, to nation, and 
torace. It is an adjustment of rights and duties. 
Each one has his rights limited by the like rights of 
everyone else. We must maintain our rights to make 


Rights are essential for the sake of duties; and this ignorance, war, and slavery, or Humanity, with 


leads us to the thought of Auguste Comte, that the 
highest right of man is the right to do his duty. 

But what a stupendous incitement to self-devotion 
does not the new faith present! The ineffable mar- 
tyrdom of the past is behind us, weighting us with 
the sense of our vast obligation; the present is 
around us with our immeasurable dependence upon 
it; the future is before us with our responsibility to 
it. So immense is this motive that John Stuart Mill 
called the new evangel. the Religion of Duty. Under 
it, self-interest and altruism become convertible 
terms, because in the nnavoidable relation of each 
ego to his fellows, the highest, most enlightened, self- 
interest drives him to benevolence, nay, even to self- 
sacrifice. The vast misery seen everywhere -must 
lead the noble to a vast compassion, and this, more 
than any abstract philosophizing, will show that each 
can only find his truest good in the good of all. 

3. As to government, the new faith speaks with no 
uncertain voice in favor of republicanism, the Parlia- 
ment of Man, the Federation of the World. That 
most all-embracing of the Christian doctrines of the 
fraternity of mankind, in the fatherhood of God, will 
yield before the demonstration of the brotherhood of 
men in the motherhood of our common mother, Earth. 
The war inspiration of deity will yield place to the 
peace inspiration of Humanity. - 

4. As to Industry. Through ages of struggle the 
acquisition by the people of civil and religious lib- 
erty prophesies the near approach of their obtain- 
ment of industrial liberty, and the Social Democracy, 
or the Co-operative Commonwealth, is looming up as 
the ideal government throughout a world destined 
to become the United States of the Earth, and to 
guarantee to all labor, whether of brawn or brain, the 
fruits of labor’s toil. Co-operative methods, both 
public and private, both state and individual, in ag- 
riculture, manufactures, and distribution—competi- 
tive methods becoming thus supplanted—are des- 
tined to bring about this consummation so devoutly 
to be wished. 

And, finally, as to the spiritual life. It is here 
we find the last stronghold of theology. Can the 
new religion meet the needs and yearnings of the 
soul of man? 

That the common conception of the human soul, 
originating, as it did, in the old dream and ghost 
theory of the universe, must be relegated to the 
limbo of mythology, seems incontrovertible to most 
of those who under science are searchers after proofs, 
but wider and wider grows to be the conviction that 
the spiritual life exists in the spirit of man himself. 


The soul a reflector is, 

Casting the image of heaven and earth; 
No more a specter is, 
But the perfecter is, 

Pointing the path unto worthiest worth. 


The soul is a trinity, 
Intellect, will, and emotion in one; 
This man’s affinity 
Is to divinity, 
This is the sainthood by manhood outdone. 

The Bible itself, in its highest, abounds in texts of 
like import. It says, “The kingdom of heaven is 
within you,” and that “out of the heart are the 
issues of life.” The most spiritual-minded saint 
whom the new dispensation has yet sent forth is 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. He, following right in the 
line of all human perfectibility, says that “the light 
by which we see in this world comes out from the 
soul of the observer;” and, furthermore, he affirms: 
“ We know that all spiritual being is in man.” It is 
for this very reason, for this supreme need of a truly 
spiritual life, that I believe in the dethronement of 
the man-made conception of God, and in the protect- 
orate or providence of Humanity, since all spiritual 
energy spent on any idol, be it created by the hand 
or by the mind, is so much abstracted from ourselves 
and/from our fellows. And therefore it is I have 
often said that Iam not a Christian because I wish 
to be a religious man. 

At one with the eternal flow of things, resigned in 
reverent awe before the unknowable finalities of des- 
tiny, self-reliant in our mastery over nature, self- 
restful in the dignity of our own individuality, con- 
sciously allied to the power in the race that makes 
for righteousness and knowledge, daily doing duty 
as duty comes, be it to handle a tiller or guide a state, 
triumphant in the hope of evolving womanhood and 
manhood, stimulated by the certainty that our spirit 
may march on to a glorious immortality of influence, 
we become “greater than kings, than gods more 
great,” and attain unto the full measure of the stature 
of the spiritual man. 

A poet, called by his brother Briton, Lord Cole- 
ridge, the greatest of living Englishmen, our coun- 
try’s late guest, Mr. Matthew Arnold, provides these 
words with which to draw my paper to a close: 

“ Hath man no second life? Pitch this one high! 
Sits there no judge in heaven our sin to see? 
More striclly, then, the inward judge obey ! 

Was Christ a man like us? Ah, let us try 
If we, then, too, can be such men as he!” 

I conclude, then, by saying that no man can serve 

two masters. There cannot be two supreme beings. 


knowledge, peace, and freedom ? 


COURTLANDT PALMER. 
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United States Credit or Greenback Currency. 
In the Radical Review, Mr. Albert Chayannes bas 
objected to “free banking,” under which head he 
confounds the disorderly speculations of divers cor- 
porations in the United States previous to Congress- 
ional intervention, with the Peoples Bank and 
Labor Exchange Bank, of which Proudhon and N. 
B. Greene hav treated. Again, Oct. 18th, he con- 
tinues as follows: “Is it foreign to the subject of 
free banking to speculate on the freedom of the 
human will? Suppose the subject under discussion 
had been some form of conduct, the offshoot of au- 
thoritativ morality, instead of free banking, the off- 
shoot of Anarchism, would it hav been foreign to the 
subject for me to hav shown to my opponent that 
authoritativ morality is based upon the infallibility of 
the Bible,and that before discussing the results he had 
better make sure of the solidity of his foundation ? 

“T know that most persons believe—Mr. Tucker 
certainly does—that if the people only ‘ willed’ it 
they could establish Anarchy to-morrow, just as 
Christians believe that if the people only ‘ willed’ it, 
they could all believe in Christ and be saved. But I 
believe no such thing. Men can no more believe in 
Anarchism at will"than they can believe in Christ at 
will, and the realization of Anarchism at present is 
no more possible than the conversion of the world to 
Christianity. Now, if Anarchism isnot possible be- 
cause man cannot ‘will’ himself into the requisit 
knowledge and character, free banking, the child of 
Anarchism, is not possible either. So that to me, at 
least, the connection between free banking and free- 
will is clear, and one is as much a fallacy as the 
other.” 

Mr. Chavannes is perfectly well aware that the > 
earnest soldiers of liberty to whom he refers are con- 
scious of the difficulties and delays incident to a pro- 
found and radical change in public opinion on the 
subject of government, and the substitution of free 
contract for the ballot or majority representation. 
He knows that we anticipate no sudden revolutions 
and need no metaphysical commentaries on the hu- 
man will. To turn the tables on him, we need only 
remark that who wills the end wills the means; that 
the financial policy he advocates depends on th; con- 
sistent will of Congress; and that to show its feasi- 
bility involves the defense of Uncle Sam’s moral 
character. Uncle Sam is not an individual but a col- 
lectiv power; to use more exact language, then, we 
will say, to vindicate the moral fendencies to honest 
and faithful administration of the public interests, 
since that crisis of 1862, when the banks, through the 
Senate, defeated Tnaddeus Stevens’s measure of 
United States treasury credits as currency receivable 
in payments of taxes, thus allowing the banks to de- 
preciate the national credit notes in compulsory 
exchange for the specie of which they held the mo- 
nopoly. I assume that the “greenback” currency 
advocated by Mr. Chavannes is identical with that of 
the government credit notes, since 1862, subordinated 
to the bank issues. 

If we were doomed forever to the arbitrary sway 
of Congress and president, to fictitious majorities and 
a corrupt ballot, with caucus power behind the throne, 
a political lottery controled by millionaires, then 
state sovereignty, personal liberty, and the initiativ 
of local autonomies being all alike frustrated, the: 
national credit currency system might bə admitted as, 
theoretically, a lesser evil than that of bank privilege; 
but experience proves that the former (Mr. Cha- 
vannes’s favorit policy) has never heen able to prevail 
against the latter; that Congress is but the tool of 
financial monopolists who shaved the treasury notes 
paid out to soldiers, and by crippling the credit of the 
nation, more than doubled its war debt.* 

What are the signs that the financial monopoly has 
lost, or is losing, control over Congress? Does Mr. 
Chavannes find them in the “national banks” or in 
the untaxed United States bonds, the basis of their 
currency,} or in the railroad land grants, or in the 
protectiv tariff? Now the tendencies evinced by 
these acts, all along the line, compose the moral char- 
acter of Uncle Sam—a truckling tool in the hands of 
the money power. It is at least consistent in the 
champion of government credit money to lick the 
dust at the feet of the bondholders, as he has done 
in his letter of August 23d, and my reply to which he 
considers as a “personal attack.” EpGeworra. 


*This would hav been reduced to $1,353,900,000 by the 
measure advocated by Mr. Stevens, »bove mentioned, of fnll 
legal tender currency. (G. de la Matyr.) 


tWe find in Hussard's Circular, a European organ of the | 
financial power in 1862, the following: ‘Slavery is likely to 
be abolished by the war power, and this, I and my European 
friends favor, for slavery is but the owning of labor, and car- 
ries with it to care for the laborer, while the European 
plan, led in by England, is capital controls labor by controling 
wages. This can be done by controling the money. The 
great debt that (capitalists will see to it) 1s made out of this 
wer must be used as the means to control the volume of money. 
To accomplish this, they (the bonds) must be used as the 
binking basis. It will not do to allow the ‘greenback,’ as itis 
called, to circulate as money any length of time, for we cannot 
control them; but we can control the bonds, and through them 


Ourselevs complete, and thus useful, individuals.’ Which shall we obey, the anthropomorphic God, with the bank issue.” 


THE 
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The Liberal Club. 


Since the veracious reports of the proceedings of 


the Manhattan Liberal Club hav been temporarily 
omitted from these columns, there has been a rising 
demand that they should be resumed. The heading 
of these articles has been preserved in type on the 
“standing galley” in the composing-room, and a dis- 
pute is liable to arise between the compositors and 
the stone hand as to who shall distribute it. To fill 
a long-felt want, therefore, and to keep the white 
flag of peace waving, the reporter feels it his duty to 
proceed with bis weekly reports. They come high, 
but attention must be paid to the demands of the 
people, regardless of expense. 

There were unusual attractions at the meeting of 
the club held on Friday evening, the 14th, and a 
goodly audience was present. The snug hall, the 
handsome chairs, over which the bright lights shone 
on sedate old men with gray hair, thoughtful and 
attentiv youths, and handsome women and girls 
figged out in gay attire, all combined to make a 
brave display. 

At 8 o’clock Mr. Wakeman thumped on the desk 
with his little mallet, and called the assemblage to 
order. The senior secretary read a record of the 
last meeting. The chairman had a long list of an- 
nouncements to make. There was a language class 
forming, which all were invited to join and learn 
French, German, and even English: Mr. Heywood’s 
Labor Reform Convention would hold a session 
shortly, the date and place of which were given. Mr. 
Wakeman said that a series of protracted meetings 
were inaugurated, to begin that evening with Mr. 
Reynolds’s address. 
would be another session, when Mr. Watts, Mr. 
Putnam, and Mr. Wakeman himself would speak. 
Then, Thursday evening, there would be a recep- 
tion tor the old and new officers of the League. 
There would be, of course, addresses, music, and, if 
he might so speak, a dance. Whether or not any of 
the members of the club knew how to dance Mr. 
Wakeman was in nowise prepared to say. If not, 
` then it was the first duty of the new officers to in- 
struct them in that useful and ornamental accom- 
plishment. Mr. Watts would teach them the first 
lesson Thursday night. Gentiemen desiring instruc- 
tion could obtain it by paying fifty cents for a ticket; 
ladies, twenty-five cents. Mr. Wakeman’s announce- 
ments were received with visible tokens of interest. 
His dignified pleasantries are by no means the least 
attractiv features of the Liberal Club meetings. 


The chair next took upon itself the combined 
pleasure and honor of introducing Mr. Charles B. 
Reynolds, of Rochester, chairman of the executiv 
committee of the National Liberal League. Mr. 
Reynolds advanced to the desk and was received 

' with hearty applause’ He broke at once into his 
discourse, and kept his hearers listening attentivly, 
frequently breaking into laughter or applause, until 
his hour was up. His subject was, “ National Lib- 
eral League Secularization Through Organization.” 
The speaker traced out a line of action to be adopted 

- by local Leagues in the way of organization in states 
and districts, and the methods which should be taken 
by the National League to make its work effectiv. 
He advocated educational and social means for draw- 
ing Liberals together—Sunday schools, science 
classes, music and dancing for the young. Here he 
paused and, approaching the chair, threw the presi- 
dent into considerable consternation by proposing 
also that card tables might be introduced for the 
benefit of those who did not dance or sing and who 
knew how to gage the uncertainties of eucher and 
old sledge. Mr. Reynolds closed with an appeal for 
right living on behalf of general human development, 
and with a touching reference to the revered mem- 
ory of D. M. Bennett. 

Mr. Palmer expressed himself as highly pleased 
with the address of Mr. Reynolds. At a meeting of 
the board of directors, the speaker had at first, from 
economical reasons, discouraged the employing of 
Mr. Reynolds as a League lecturer on the ground 
that the League could not take the risk of furnishing 
him an adequate salary. Mr. Reynolds had there- 
upon nobly offered to bear all the risk himself. After 
hearing him speak, Mr. Palmer declared there could 
be no risk. A man with his enthusiasm, backed by 
superior ability, could only go forward to success. 

Mr. Watts, being present, was called for from all 
parts of the hall. In a few brief remarks, without 
taking the platform, he said that he thought it 
would be better if some one who disagreed with Mr. 
Reynolds should speak and point out the errors into 
which he had fallen. 

Mr. Andrews thereupon gave Mr. Reynolds a 
short lesson in Individuality. In the National Lib- 
eral League every variety of opinion should be tol- 
erated, and even encouraged. It would be the glory 
of the League, as it was of the Liberal Club, that no 
one was thought the less of on account of any opin- 
ion they might entertain on any subject: whatsoever. 
It would be the crowning triumph of Freethought 
when people could quarrel divinely about their 
beliefs and still be warm friends personally. 

Mr. Cohen arose to say that he was delighted at 
the prospect of 2 Liberal sociable and dance. He 


‘responding female. 
poor services would be of no avail, she would offer 
‘them to the League. 


Sunday evening following there | 


had already purchased a ticket for the coming event. 
Although, being a middle-aged man, he had not 
danced for fifteen years, he would be present that 
night and he should dance the hours away, and he 
intimated that joy would be unconfined save by the 
utmost limits of the universe. Mr. Cohen is a vig- 
orous speaker, and if he dances with equal effect, the 
sociable is an assured success. The speaker then 
went on to say that, as far as rendering an account 
of his acts to any other being was concerned, he felt 
perfectly independent, but he wished at the end of 
his life to be able to render a satisfactory account to 
his own conscience. Therefore his voice, his influ- 
ence, and his money, so far as they would go, should 
be devoted to the interests of Liberalism. 

Dr. Atkinson said that the remarks of Professor 
Andrews had set his molecules to jumping. There 
was a time, he said, when he believed that it was im- 
possible that a Freethinker could hav a conscience, 
and when to be a journeyman soul-saver he regarded 
as the highest position to which human ambition 
could aspire. Mr. Wakeman, however, had taught 
him that there was a religion higher than Presby- 
terianism, namely, the religion of Humanity, though 
he could never quite bring himself to become an 
Atheist. 

Mrs. S. Myra Hall, proceeding upor a strange mis- 
apprehension of facts, objected to the executiv of the 
League because it did not include women. For each 
male officer, she maintained, there should be a eor- 
Except that she felt that her 


The pressure here brought to bear upoh Mr. Watts 
urging him to speak was so. great that he could no 
longer resist it, and he made a brief but hearty re- 
sponse. ‘To correct the mistake of Mrs. Hall he drew 
attention to the fact that one of the League’s most 
valued vice-presidents was a lady, as was also the 
chairman of the Finance Committee. 

Next Friday evening Professor Vaughn, of Virginia, 
will speak on the “Falsities of Freethought.” Mr. 
Watts will be there to reply to him, and the prob- 
ability is that Professor Vaughn will not emerge from 
the conflict weighing enough to make tracks in a 
light snow. 

In conclusion, Mr. Reynolds had only to thank the 
audience for their kind attention, which he did in a 
neat and appropriate manner. Everybody said the 
meeting had been a success, but there was heartfelt 
regret at the absence of Mr. Shook. 


oo 
Canadian Notes. 

Since Mr. Watts left Toronto we hav had three 
lectures; the tirst, on “The Cause of the Rise of 
Christianity ;” the second, on “ The Doctrin of Per- 
fectibility,” and the third, on “The History of Chris- 
tianity.” Next Sunday the fourth will be on “ The 
Decline of Orthodoxy.” We hav taken the Albert 
Hall permanently. Our lectures are given there on 
every Sunday evening. 


The Christian superstition is dying out. There are 
indications of this being so on every side. The To- 
ronto Mail, which assumes the role of “defender of 
the faith,” and of being the mouthpiece of the church, 
in a late issue admitted the fact of the fading away 
of the mumbo jumbo fathered upon Christ. The 
Toronto Mail says: “The energy of skepticism, the 
contempt for revealed truth, are as remarkable in 
Canada as in the United States. Things are bad 
enough in this country to alarm not merely the mem- 
bers of churches, but all Christians. Without God 
in the world applies with fitness and force to the civ- 
ilization of this age. In this contest it is manifest 
that the church is over-matched. Her ministers were 
never more alert, her machinery never so powerful, 
her courage never higher. Pious laymen hav come 
to her aid with innumerable outside agencies un- 
known a century ago, and she and they are bending 
their united energies to withstand the onset of skep- 
ticism, and it must be confessed that the battle is 
going against them. Just now skepticism is beyond 
question in the ascendant. As the hard-driven 
British squares at Waterloo prayed for Blucher or 
night, so from every quarter of the - beleaguered 
church comes a cry for help, or a prayer that the last 
day may soon dawn upon the unequal struggle. The 
great question of the present day is not matters per- 
taining to this or that particular sect, but whether it 
be possible to save the whole Christian church from 
destruction.” 

The Great Canadian Convention of Freethinkers, 
which is to meet in Albert Hall, Toronto, Dee. 13, 
1884, excites great interest among all classes of the 
community. It will undertake the great task of 
organizing Secularists throughout the dominion of 
Canada into one body, and perhaps affiliate and com- 
bine into one whole with a similar national society in 
the United States. 

A leading Toronto newspaper in to-day’s issue says 
the foes of the Christian church to-day are incompar- 
ably more formidable than they hav ever been since 
pagan times, and the dangers of her position are in- 
creasing on every side and every hour. The North 
American Review in its last number says pretty much 
the same thing in other words. It says: ‘“‘ Nothing 


is longer certain for us but what we see or touch, so 
that the whole ‘deal world is become adream. We 
look upon the doings of the Christians and their re- 
ligion and their God with the spirit of irreverence in 
which the author of ‘Innocents Abroad’ beheld the 
shrines of religion in Europe and Asia.” 

A four days’ debate between Charles Watts and 
Dr. Sexton is being arranged for some time in Feb- 
ruary in the city of Toronto. Those who attend may 
feel quite sure that they will hav an enjoyable time. 

Toronto, Nov. 15, 1884. R. B. Buruanp. 


a 


Woman Suffrage in New York. 


From the Evening Telegram. 


Now that the presidential contest is finally settled 
and the returns are all in, other aspects of the late 
election may be appropriately considered. Among 
these one of the most striking is the signal success `- 
secured by the advocates of woman’s enfranchis- 
ment. The Suffrage bill in the last legislature was 
debated several times with marked ability, its leading 
advocates being General James W. Husted on the 
Republican, and Major James Haggerty on the Dem- 
ocratic side. Its most consistent and bitter oppo- 
nent was Mr. Frederick B. House, of this city. When 
the vote was finally taken on the bill it stood 57 yeas 
to 61 nays. It was not a party measure; the friends 
numbered 29 Republicans, 27 Democrats, and 1 La- 
bor Reformer. So great was the strength of the 
reform evident in this respect that it seemed certain 
that a well directed canvass would suffice to change 
the minority into a majority. 

During the summer an activ campaigu has been 
made throughout the state. Nearly every county 
has been visited by some leading advocate, while let- 
ters and circulars hav roused to activity the friends 
of the measure in regions where no speeches were 
made. Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, of Troy, visited 
and spoke in Wayne, Cattaraugus, Orlegns, and 
Montgomery, besides, of course, her own county of 
Rensselaer. Mrs. Mary Seymour Hewitt, of Albany, 
addressed good audiences in Livingston, Wyoming, 
Genesee, and Albany counties. I myself started on 
a tour in July, which continued until October, and 
extended through forty counties. My especial ob- 
ject was to visit the districts of the members of 
Assembly who voted against the bill. Everywhere I 
found deep interest in the question, and, with few 
exceptions, met crowded houses. Where it was pos- 


| sible, I held a meeting in the town where the oppos- 


ing member of Assembly resided, and he did not like 
it. It was one thing to sit in a comfortable seat last 
winter in Albany and say “No” when the roll was 
called on the bill. It was quite another thing to hav 
a speech made in a man’s own district just before the 
nominating convention was to meet, and hav a large 
audience heartily indorse the sentiment that no one” 
ought to be sent to the Assemby who did not repre- 
sent the women as well as the men of his district. 
The results of the campaign hav exceeded our 
highest hopes. In the first place, General Husted 
and Major Haggerty are both re-elected, so that we 
again hav our strongest champions at the front. Mr. 
Frederick B. House is left at home. A mass meeting 
was held against him in Caledonia Hall, which stands 
in the heart of his district, the Ninth New York, and 
measures were also taken in his case, as in many oth- 
ers, to secure action against him in the nominating 
convention. In this city, of the fifteen men who 
voted against us, only four are re-elected, and two 
of these hav promised this year to vote with us. In 
Kings the entire delegation voted with us last winter 
with one exception, and he is left at home, while 
seven friends are returned. Without recapitulating 
the entire state, we find on the total returns this 
remarkable result: of the 61 who voted against us, 
only 15 are re-elected; while of the 57 friends, 30 
will again be in their seats. Adding to these old 
advocates who come back this year, and former oppo- 
nents who now promis to act with us, we hav thirty- 
eight votes certain to begin with. I may be par- 
doned a personal triumph when I add that of the 
men whose return I opposed in public speeches, only 
four go back, and of this number one has promised 
to vote with us. The judiciary committee reported 
unanimously against the bill, with the exception of 
the chairman, General Husted, and only one of these 
gentlemen will this year appear in the Assembly. 
Some of the strongest men of both parties will be 
with us this session. Aside from the stanch cham- 
pions already mentioned, we hav Olin, of Broome; 
Felter, of Rockland; Hogoboom, of Columbia; and. 
Erwin, of St. Lawrence, who is already talked of for: 
Speaker. With the opposition small and demoral-. 
ized, and the friends of the movement strong and 
thoroughly organized, there seems every probability ` 
that we shall pass the bill this winter. In a friendly: 
way, we advise all Assemblymen to vote for the: 
reform, as it is political death to a man to oppose it. 
Whenever the women are aroused on this question: 
they can defeat a man for re-nomination or re-elec: - 
tion, and there would not be even fifteen men, who - 
voted “No” last year, in the Assembly this season - 
had there been the agitation in their districts there- 
was in others. Lituiz Deverzavx BLAKE, 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


NOVEMBER 22, 
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The League. 


The Campaign Fund. 


Already acknowledged, - = $1,986.75 
A Friend, - - - - = 2 25 
James Carter, ~ " z 2 = z 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Lambert, 2 2 x - 12.00 
Mrs. Mellie Newkirk, - š Pa = 5 1.00 
J. Palak, - - a - z z 5.00 
J. D. Powers, - - - - - E 5.00 
Jacob Nathan, t- - = < - 1.00 
W. 9. Flangher, - a Z a e -200 
J. W. Stansfield, - à - a 2 1.00 
J. Nuessle, - - -= - - - 2.00 
Libéral Club, per Reynolds's lecture, $ - 15.30 
Mr. Watts’s Sunday evening lecture, - 7 - 16.47 
Newark Liberal League, - - - - 71.00 

$2,120.77 


AMOUNTS PAID IN ADDITION TO THOSE ALREADY ACKNOWLEDGED. 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Lambert, $3.00; Mrs. Mellie Newkirk, 1.00; J. 
Palak, 5.00; D. D. Powers, 3.00; Jacob. Nathan, 1.00; W.S: 
Flangher, 2.00; James Carter, 2.00; A. Van Deusen, 25.00; J: 
W. Stansfield, 1.00; J. Nuessle, 2.00; Newark Liberal League, 
15.88; Watts’s Sunday evening lecture, 16.47; Liberal Club, 
per Reynolds’s lecture, 15.30. 
NOTICE. 
OFFICE or NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
55 East ITE Sr., New Yors, 
Nov. 17, 1884. 
Aftor this date, as I take the field and shal! be constantly on 
the move, please make all checks, drafts, and post-office orders 
payable to Courtlandt Palmer, Treasurer. 


Samur P. Purnam, Secretary. 


ALBANY AND ‘TROY, NEW YORK, : 


‘Next Sunday, Nov. 23d, Messrs. Watts and Putnam will hold 
meetings, afternoon and evening, at Albany. A full delegation 
of the Liberals from Troy are expected. Let all in the vicin- 
ity that can possibly attend do so. Come to the gathering, 
drink in of the spirit of emulation and progress, and giv an 
impetus to the cause in your own-neighborhood. 
= Cuas. B. Reynoups, Ch. Ex. Com. N. L. L. 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL 

LEAGUE. 


The first regular meeting of the new board of directors of 
the National Liberal League was held at the office of the 
League, 55 E. 9th street, New York, on Thursday evening, 
November 13th, and was a source of much encouragement to 
all present. While every proposition was fully discussed, and 
each and all fully expressed their opinions, a spirit of har- 
mony prevailed. ; 

There were present, Charles Watts, Courtlandt Palmer, Mrs. 
Macdonald, Charles B. Reynolds, and §. P. Putnam. 

On motion, in the absence of the president, Mr. Charles 
Watts was elected chairman of the meeting. 

On motion Charles B. Reynolds was elected secretary to the 
board of directors. i 

The present keadquarters, 55 E. 9th street, New York, was 
decided on as the office of the National Liberal League for the 
ensuing year. . 

Mrs. Macdonald, our efficient and energetic chairman of the 
finance committee, was engaged to take charge, of the ofüce, 
and perform the routine clerk work in the abserice of the sec- 
fetary. 

The demands for lectures from all parts of the United 
States and Canada are so numerous that we found it impossi- 
ble for Mr. Watts and myself to answer dll the calls made 
upon us. Moreover, the directors saw the necessity of our 
revisiting places where Liberal seeds hav been sown, in order 
that care may be taken to promote their growth. Thus the 
great magnitude of the work demanded that we should secure 
some additional help, so that when an interest had been 
aroused in new fields, it should not be allowed to die out. It 
Was therefore decided to engage at once one more lecturer, 
to devote the whole of his time to the wotlk of the League, 
leaving it open to add to our staff of speakers as circumstances 
permit. The choice fell upon Mr. Charles B. Reynolds, 
chairman of the executiv committee, a gentleman thoroughly 
adapted for the work of propagandism in consequence of his 
long and varied experience as a Christian minister. Mr. 
Reynolds is a solid, practical man, and will, we are sure, 
prove himself of supreme importance in the pioneer work of 
our organization. The success of the League is now beyond 
doubt, and, with its trinity of official workers, all should re- 
joice at its bright prospects for the future. 


THE NEWARK LEAGUE. 


New York took possession of Newark last Sunday. In all 
the morning papers of that city it was announced that Charles 
Watts, 8. P. Putnam, C. B. Reynolds, and the editor of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER would aduress the Newark Liberal League. 
The last name was appended as a little joke on the individual 
who never speaks in public, perpetrated by J. W. Frankel, 
who is a merry youth, a leader in the League, and a hard 
worker withal, besides being president of the Newark Press 
Club. When the above-named quartet, escorted bythe jocose 
Joseph, arrived at the hall in Halsey street, they encountered 
Mr. E. W. Chamberlain, another New Yorker who had jour- 
neyed to Newark to hear Mr. Watts. Ascending the stairs in 
a Body and passing into the ante-room, the question went 
round the audience, Are all those going tospeak? The inter- 
rogators were assured that all but one were, upon which they 
collapsed back into their seats with great sighs of resignation. 
Mr. Watts was introduced by President Mayo in a very felici- 
tous speech, and then spoke, as announced, upon “ Religious 
Fanaticism and Secular Philosophy.” The hall was crowded, 
and after the people had recovered from the shock of so much 
talent, it resounded frequently with hearty applause. Mr. 
Watts first pointed out the danger which religious fanaticism 
is to the welfare of society at large, and to individual liberty, 
and then showed the superiority of Secularism as a mental 
balance. ‘The Inquisition, he said, and the Star Chamber had 
brutally murdered thousands. This huge crime could not be 
attriouted to the men who conducted these institutions, for 
doubtless a good proportion of them were as humane as any 
of their time, but must be credited to their religious fanati- 
cism, which, feeding upon such cruel commands as dot the 
Bible, converted them into the human -fiends which history 
records they were. The speaker drew à contrast between the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Christians, and its retaking by the 
Infidel Saladin. When the Crusaders captured the city in the 
year 1099, and Godfrey of Bouillon was made its king, the 


scenes of rapine, lust, and carnage were terrifying even to the 
onlooker at a distance of centuries. But when in 1187, Sala- 
din regained possession, how different. No babes were dashed 
dead to the pavement; no wives outraged before their husband’s 
eyes, no brothers murdered in the presence of their weeping 
sisters, no husbands slain that their families might be dis- 
tracted with grief. On the contrary Saladin gave the Chris- 
tians permission to depart in peace, and to those unable to 
help themselvs he gave money and aid. That was the differ- 
ence between the acts of religious fanaticism and the acts of a 
man balanced in mind and unswayed by Christianity. Pass- 
ing to the second part of his lecture he said that the philoso- 
phy of Secularism was that general utility is the basis of its 
ethical code; that human nature is the source of all moral ob- 
ligation; that the more that nature is improved by experience 
and cultivation, the better and stronger will be the moral 
source; that those actions only are moral which are beneficial 
to mankind, and which add to the welfare of society at large; 
that the sanctions of morality are the protection of the indi- 
vidual, and the debt he or she owes to the community for its 
protectiv service; that the incentivs to moral conduct are per- 
sonal excellence, and the general happiness and well-being of 
the community; and that the true authority of appeal is cul- 
tured reason aided by experience. Mr. Watts closed with an 
eloquent peroration, and sat down amid loud applause. 

Mr. Putnam then took the floor. He sketched the work he 
and Mr. Watts, aided by Mr. Reynolds, had undertaken, and 
gave the figures of great encouragement which hav been pub- 
lished. New York city had contributed between five and six 
hundred dollars, Boston over three hundred, and he called 
upon Newark for at ledst a hundred. While the subscription 
paper was going round, Mr. Reynolds interested the audience 
by a short speech. He was followed by Mr. Chamberlain, at 
the conclusion of whose remarks it was announced that sixty- 
six dollars had been subscribed. This was afterward raised to 
$71, with assurances that during the year the League would 
make it a hundred. 


MR. WATTS IN NEW YORE. 


In the evening of ‘last Sunday, upon his return from New- 
ark, Mr. Watts lectured at the Liberal Club Hall. The sub- 
ject selected for him was “Agnosticism: Its Exposition and 
Defenee.” The hall was well filled. Mr. Wakeman presided, 
and in introducing the lecturer made one of those fine 
speeches for which he is famous. He drew a graphic picture 
of the rise of Freethought, from Deism in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to Agnosticism in the nineteenth: from Lord Herbert 
down through Toland, Hume, Bolingbroke, D’Holbach, and 
Hobbes, to our own times of Martineau, Mill, Huxley, Brad- 
laugh, Darwin, and Watts. He paid a lovingly appreciativ 
tribute to Auguste Comte, whose memory he should always rev- 
erence for the grand ideas he had giventheworld. Mr. Wake- 
man said that the campaign now undertaken by Messrs. Watts 
and Putnam was a continuation of the revolution in ideas which 
began with Lord Herbert. It was a constructiv movement, a 
building up as well as tearing down, a substitution of a sound 
philosophy for an effete theology. The time had come for 
that, he thought, and he knew no better men than the present 
officers of the League: They had the enthusiasm, the ability, 
and the learning, and he hoped the people of New York and 
öf the countiy would giv them aid and comfort. 

it would be impossible to summarize Mr. Watts’s address 
which followed. It was devoted to logically demonstrating 
the impregnability of the Agnostic position as against dog- 
matic Atheism, which affirms that only one existence is possi- 
ble, and the Theistic postulate of the existence ahd presence 
of an Absolute Supreme Being. Practically Agnosticism 
amounts to Atheism, but as it is logically impossible to reason 
about that of which we know nothing, and logically incorrect 
for finite beings to deny or affirm the existence of an incom- 
prehensible infinit being, he assumed the name of Agnostic. 
To illustrate a point he told a story of Charles Southwell, the 
last of the great dogmatic Atheists. He, Mr. Watts, had the 
fortune to liv with Southwell for atime. One evening Mr. 
Scuthwell announced that he had a new idea, which was to 
write a pamphlet on “the impossibility of Atheism.” “ But 
you are an Atheist,” said Mr. Watts. ‘Yes, and that’s the 
reason why I shall write the book,” retorted Southwell. The 
pamphlet was published, added the speaker, and the proposi- 
tion Mr. Southwell put out was that ‘‘as God did not exist, it 
was logically impossible to deny his existence.” The audience 
saw the point, and made their perception manifest by hearty 
applause, which other equally good hits throughout the dis- 
course made it necessary to repeat. Though the lecture is one 
for trained students and philosophers rather than for the gen- 
eral public, the thorough appreciation of its cold and clear 
conclusions from indisputable premises goes far to show that 
Mr. Andrews’s claim that the Liberal Club is the greatest edu- 
cational institution in the city is not unfounded. On this his 
first appearance in this city since his election to the vice-pres- 
idency of the League, Mr. Watts demonstrated his fitness as 
an intellectual leader in Freethought, and also his great ability 
as-a logician. It is a pity that the leading theologians will not 
accept his challenges to debate, for on any field they may make 
the issue we are confident that he could vanquish them, and 
bring the justice and right of our movement before a still 
larger number of people than now. Mr. Watts will attend the 
sociable on Thursday evening, the Liberal Club on Friday 
evening, and go to Albany to deliver two lectures on Sunday. 


WATTS AT STAMFORD. 

Stamford is a quiet, puritanical town of good old-fashioned 
Connecticut, the summer residence of our famous ex-president, 
T. B. Wakeman, who is one of the best farmers in the coun- 
try, and knows how to draw from nature’s breast that vitality 
which makes him one of the sturdiest reformers of the day. 
There is a noble company of Liberals in Stamford and Sound 
Beach, but the vast generality of the people are encrusted 
over with orthodox respectability, whatever there may be 
within them of some glimpses of truth and beauty. Mr. Watts 
gave the first Liberal lecture ever delivered in this place. His 
subject was a very astounding one, namely, ‘The Devil: 
What is He, Where is He, And What Does He Do?” No doubt 
it came like a nightmare upon the stream of hitherto unruf- 
fled orthodoxy, for we know that for some time past the devil 
has lain quietly immured in the heart of orthodoxy, so much 
concealed by the flowers of rhetoric that very few are aware of 
his presence. So when it was announced that Mr. Watts 
would speak concerning his Satanic Majesty, there was a very 
general shiver down the orthodox back, and they refused to 
see the philosophical dissection of this ‘skeleton in the 
closet.” Nevertheless. Mr. Watts did it very nicely, and I 
don't think that any intelligent orthodox mind would revolt 
at Mr. Watts’s scholarly description of this ‘‘other” and 
sometimes ‘‘ better half” of God, for if there were no devil 
there would be no God in the theological sense of that word. 
The whole system of Christian salvation would fall to the 
ground if, some fine morning, Lucifer should happen to dis- 
appear; the real devil that we hav to fight, as Mr. Watts showed, 
is not this shadow of the skies, but the devil of ignorance, and 


ity shall be made beautiful and happy. This is the heaven 
that we desire, this is the heaven that we will achieve. 

Mr. Watts’s lecture was so well received that arrangements 
were at once made for another to be given on Friday evening, 
Nov. 28th, subject, ‘Christianity and Secularism.” 

The Liberal League of Stamford and Sound Beach is pre- 
paring for a good winter’s work. They are of the right stuff 
and will compel victory. Much credit isdue Mr. George H. 
Bladworth, secretary of the League, for his untiring exertions 
in behalf of. the work of the League. P. P. 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE. 

Mr. Eprror: The evening of Nov. 5th closed the last half 
year of our existence as a local League. An election of officers 
was held; the officers are now E. A. Stevens, president; Wm. 
Furey, Mr. Brennamen, Chas. Fraenkel, Mrs. A. M. Freeman, 
and Mrs. L. M. Swank, vice-presidents; A. H, Simpson, re- 
cording secretary; A. M. Freeman, financial secretary; and T. 
Galpin, treasurer. Since the last election, we hav had twenty- 
six meetings on consecutiv Sunday evenings, with a general 
good attendance, and no lack of interest. During the summer 
months the audiences were somewhat thinned, but, consider- 
ing the warm weather, were very good and there was no sug- 
gestion of closing. We hav had able and interesting lectures 
from Gen. Trumbull, Mr. Thomas Hill, Mr. E. A. Stevens, Mr. 
Francis Hinkley, Mrs. A. M. Freeman, Mr. August Spies, Dr. 
Arthur Merton, Judge Holbrook, Mr. A. H. Simpson, Mr. C. 
H. Kidder, Mrs. L. M. Swank, Rev. J. O. M. Hewitt, Mr. Bid- 
ney Thomas, Judge Russell, Mr. Wm. Furey, Mrs. H. C. 
Garner, James K. Magie, Professor Van Buren Denslow, and 
Mrs. Odelia Blynn, M.D: The subjects hav been on radical, 
industrial, scientific, and social questions, and hav usually 
been thoroughly and intelligently discussed. 

We hav not been able to do much outside work, such as 
spreading Freethought literature, influencing legislativ or mu- 
nicapel acts, yet we know that the impressions made by 
earnest effort can never be fully estimated. Though we can 
not count our converts, or see exactly what we hav done, we 
know that as an educator we hav some power. Our mere ex- 
istence helps to create public opinion, checks encroachment 
of orthodox laws, and helps the people to think for themselvs. 

We closed the term with a successful and pleasant enter- 
tainment and sociable, and it was agreed to hold a series of 
them during the winter. Financially we are not very strong, 
but hope to get slong better this winter, and do our duty to- 
ward the National League. I remain yours fraternally, 

Lizzi M. Swang, Ex-Ree. Sec. 


LEAGUE No. 203. MILTON, UTAH. 

Henry H. Nichols writes: “ We hav got a charter from the 
state as an incorporated company, under the name of ‘The 
Religio-Scientific Society.’ Wehav about fifty members, They 
are about equally divided between Spiritualists and Material- 
ists, yet harmony prevails. We raised $200 for a library, and 
hav a good one. Three hundred dollars was signed to build a 
hall, but we hav not yet accomplished that. Our election of 
officers is semi-annual—first Sunday in January and July. 
Our present officers are: President, Stéphen W. Harrlnogton; 
vice-president, Miss Lillian Ballou; secretary, Henry H. Nich- 
ols. We are trying to get a speaker to come to this county to 
stay with us. I am writing to different towns to find what 
amount we can raise to pay a speaker fora year. I hav reason 
to believe we can raise a good Liberal sum. 

— ‘ 
THE MILWAUKEE LEAGUE. j 

Sunday evening, Nov. 9th, the Liberal League elected of- 
ficers for the ensuing year as follows: President, P. A. Stuart; 
vice-president, W. A, McCaslin; secretary, E. W Ellis; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary A. Blatz. After the regular business of the 
League, there was a general discussion upon the result of the 
presidential election. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF OGDEN LEAGUE, UTAH, NO. 95. 
ocr. 27, 1884. 

President, G. A. Parks; vice-president, Mrs. J. E. Brown; 
secretary and treasurer, John. A. Jost. 

A new and commodious hall is being built for the use of 
this League. 


HELD 


O. Ricuarpson, Bronson, Florida: Iam with you, and will 
ere long send a small contribution to the Liberal fund. 


Gro. Jepson, Smithfield, L. I., New York: We hav fifty- 
one members; fifty take activ interest. We hav a League 
library and free use of good hall. 


A. H. Tuvrsron, Burr Oak, Mich., League, No. 167: We 
hav sent from here a small contribution for the Campaign 
Fund, all we feel able to do at this time. You are engaged in 
a good cause, and I am anxious to do all I can for its success. 
We all unite in wishing you success.” 


Guo. -THorn, Sec. Clearfield League, Penn.: We hav not 
had a meeting of the League forsome two years. I hav been 
talking with our members about the matter. We hav con- 
eluded to make an effort, keep up our organization, and help 
support the National Liberal League in their work. I hav col- 
lected a little money for the National Liboral League, and will 
do all I can to send more. 


H. L. Boyes, Seward, Neb.: Ship ahoy! On the 5th 
and 6th Ex-Rev. Copeland, of Omaha, a very able man, 
givs us two lectures on scientific subjects. On the 9th prox. 
Professor W. F. Jamieson commences a course of lectures in 
this place. Won't that be a grand treat! During these lect- 
ures we will re-organize our League. We hav the material for 
a first-rate League, and if once properly organized we will hold 
the fort. 


L. De Wirt Griswoip, Auburn, New York: By re-reading 
your appeal to-day, so brimful of inspiration, I am actuated 
with renewed enthusiusm, and do believe that a mighty and 
wonderful work could be accomplished if only the Liberally- 
inclined could be aroused from their slumbers. Let us all 
unite and go to work as never before. Everybody can do 
something if only he or she would say, ‘‘I will.” 

I hav- given freely. both labor and money to carry on this 
work, but nevertheless herewith I inclose $2 more for the 
League fund. 


The Pennsylvania State League will hold its annual conven- 
tion at Altoona, January 30th, the day following the Paine 
Celebration. Messrs. Watts, Putnam, and Reynolds are an- 
nounced to attend with other able speakers. Altoona is con- 
trally located, being almost in the geographical center of the 
state, thereby enabling those who wish to celebrate Paine’s 
birthday at home to reach that city in time for the afternoon 
niecting of state convention. Again, Altoona is casy of access, 
being situated on the Pennsylvania Central railroad, the main 
thoroughfare in the state. The city also contains a young and 


vigorous League that will do all in its power to make the stale 


poverty, and crime, and this devil we will destroy, and human-! convention a success. 
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Communirations. 


=> 


An Explanation from the Hon. A. B. Bradford. 


To rae Eprror or Tue Truru Srexer, Sir: Since 
Man has been merged into Tut Trura Szexer, I feel 
it due to myself to ask the use of your columns to 
make an explanation which would hav been more 
appropriate in the columns of that paper had it sur- 
vived the era of revival and good fellowship inaugu- 
rated at Cassadaga. 

It is admitted, and both Catholics and Protestants 
mourn over the fact, that there is a quiet, but wide- 
spread, departure among the intelligent classes in 
this country from the creeds of the church to an ac- 
ceptance of the grand system of truths which modern 
science has revealed, as those truths bear upon the 
subject of what is called religion. To illustrate: In 
all the cities of the Union where Colonel Ingersoll 
lectures, thousands of people go to hear him when- 
ever he appears upon the platform. Here and there 
a predestinated “saint” will go to a lecture, pretty 
much as he would go to see Barnum’s white ele- 
phant, because he has heard so much about it. But 
he will never go a second time. His mind is as im- 
pervious to new truth as a cork is to water, and he 
fears to expose himself to temptation again, lest God, 
in his wrath, “should send him strong delusions that 
he should believe a lie, that he might be damned.” 
The human mind, bowever, in general, has such a 
natural and inherent love of truth that hundreds go, 
again and again, to hear Ingersoll make his terrible 
onslaught of logic and ridicule upon the religion in 
which they were educated. And such is the consti- 
tution of the intellect that if one who is intelligent 
and candid hears Ingersoll once, he can never after- 
wards be the same person he was before. His faith 
is shaken to its very foundations, and doubt, which 
is the mother of all progress, places his feet upon the 
track of inquiry, whose only terminus is reason, in- 
stead of authority. In all these cities there are Lib- 
eral Leagues, but of the thousands who pay their 
dollar, over and over again, and stand two hours on 
their feet to hear Ingersoll lecture, not five per cent 
of the whole are ever seen at the Sunday meetings of 
such Leagues. Why? Because avowed Liberalism 
is not “ respectable.” 

History shows that there never was a great truth 
pregnant with blessings to mankind that was not re- 
jected with contempt when first offered to the world, 
because it was an innovation upon established 
notions, customs, and interests. When Morse dis- 
covered that electricity could be utilized in convey- 
ing intelligence along iron wires, and proposed that 
the post-office department of the government should 
defray the expense of testing it, by erecting poles 
for the purpose between Baltimore and Washington, 
Cave Johnson, of Tennessee, who was then postmas- 
ter-general, laughed as scornfully at Morse’s idea as 
his illustrious predecessors on the banks of the Hud- 
son did, in 1809, when Fulton proposed to propel a 
boat through the water by the invisible power called 
steam. It seems to be a fact, looking very much like 
a law of nature, that every truth and every cause 
which aims to promote the welfare of the human 
race must run the gantlet of ridicule and contempt 
from that large class of fools whose necessary func- 
tion in the plan of the universe is the ignoble one of 
serving as a mere rubber on the wheels of progress. 

Now Liberalism in religion is just passing through 
this period of contempt. It is not yet respectable. 
It is precisely where the antislavery cause was, 
between the years 1830 and 1855, as Elizur Wright 
and Parker Pillsbury well remember. Its advocates 
are considered wild and cranky. They are also 
poor, and are forced to hold their meetings where 
they can, and not where they would. As the silver- 
smiths of Ephesus, who got their living by making 
shrines for the worship of Diana, stirred up a mob to 
put down Paul because “he turned away much peo- 
ple, saying, that there be no gods which are made 
with hands,” so the clergy of our day, standing on 
the ground made during the last eighteen hundred 
years, and seeing that their craft is in danger to be 
set at naught by the revolutionary principles which 
are circulating everywhere, vilify the advocates of 
those principles, meaning thereby to scare away the 
common people from their lectures, and making 


would command the respect and co-operation of 
every real Liberal in the country. The church, when, 
by the heat of her zeal, she hatches out a brood of 
what the seventeenth-century Christians called ‘tle 
chickens of the Covernant,” coops them to protect 
them from the hawks and other vermin, and feeds 
them with the “crumbs of the Covernant” to make 
them grow. Ingersoll, at one of his sittings, will 
hatch out a brood ten times as large as any revival- 
ist, but the next morning he is off in the cars, and, 
like the fabled ostrich, leaves his progeny to shift for 
themselvs. The consequence is, the vultures of the 
church hover them. Organizations would secure 
these converts, furnish them with a home, and 
giv them society and something to do. Ifit be ob- 
jected that this is the church method of cooping con- 
verts, I reply, fas est ab hoste docert. In this organi- 
zation of her numbers and her strength the church 
shows her consummate wisdom. 

In view of this, I felt that the men composing the 
National Liberal League, seeing that it was a mere 
means to an end, would not object to hav their or- 
ganization superseded, provided the grand objects 
specified in the Nine Demands, as settled, and form- 
ing the bond of Union, in 1876, could be more effect- 
ually carried out. I thought, in the earnestness of 
my faith and hope, that the contemplated new or- 
ganization might be an evolution and differentiation 
from the Liberal League, just as the depised aboli- 
tion party evolved into the Republican party in 1860, 
which gave us Lincoln, and saved the nation from the 
curse of slavery and disunion. The country is full 
of Liberals. I wanted to marshall them, and bring 
them into battle array. To this end I, last March, 
addressed a letter to Man, which was then the organ 
of the National League, sanguin in the hope that the 
realization of my plan was at least among the pos- 
sibilities, if not the probabilities, of the near future. 
But, for.some reason or other, neither the Investigator, 
nor Tue Trurs Seeker, nor the Index, nor the Radical 
Review, nor any other paper, ever laid my letter be- 
fore its readers. I then felt, under this smothering 
process, that any futher efforts in this line would be 
premature and abortiv; and that the “Liberals,”’tech- 


them contented with the dry husks of the church’s 
theology. This policy bids fair to hav its day against 
Liberalism, as it has had heretofore, whenever poor 
Humanity took a step in its career of progress. 

Now, thinking that organized Liberalism, in tbis 
country, and in this fast age, had struggled long 
enough under the era of contempt, and seeing that 
the churches, ignorant of its real strength, were con- 
spiring together to crush it out, not only by foster- 
ing a false public sentiment, but by legislation, it 
occurred to me that if such a man as Judge Holmes, 
of Missouri, and a number of others of like high 
standing, who had not taken sides in the quarrels of 
the League, would call a convention of Liberals to 
meet in some central city, in order to take into con- 
sideration the present situation of affairs, it might 
eventvate in a large and powerful organization that 


nically so-called, must continue another ten years un- 
der the disciplin of misrepresentation and contempt 
before they were ñt for the honor of evolving into an 
organization that would redeem this land from the 
bondage of superstition; and that the only or- 
ganized instrumentality through which any Liberal 
work could be done at all was the National League, 
hamstrung as it was by the blunders which had been 
committed by its own members in past years. 

Under these most unfavorable circumstances the 
League held its annual Congress at Cassadaga last 
September. I did faintly hope that, as the times did 
not seem ripe for a new and really national organi- 
zation, the Boston wing of the Liberal League would 
have appreciated the generous conduct of Messrs. 
Wakeman and Leland in declining re-election to 
their respectiv offices, and in proposing a reorganiza- 
tion on the basis of 1876; and that, imitating the 
patriotic policy of the North and South in shaking 
hands over the bloody chasm of war, would hav come 
to Cassadaga. We did not want them to apologize 
to us for the past, neither did we think of apologizing 
to them. We proposed, since Comstockism had been 
practically squelched by the courts of law, and the 
sacredness of the mails maintained, that bygones 
should be bygones, and that a new set of officers 
should be chosen on the basis of the Nine Demands, 
and thus effect a re-union of our forces. But not 
one of our former brethren either appeared in person, 
or sent a kindly letter of excuse. The Congress was, 
therefore, forced to do the best it could in the cir- 
cumstances. We elected new officers, made its pro- 
nunciamento, arranged the machinery for the work 
of organization and enlightenment during the com- 
ing year, and then adjourned. 


The harmony of the meeting was undisturbed, tiil, 
by one of those blunders which Talleyrand pro- 
nounced worse than a crime, a motion was made to 
elect Mr. Underwood as one of the vice-presidents of 
the League, in face of the fact that Mr. Underwood 
had treated the League with seeming disrespect, and 
when anyone might see the impossibility, under the 
circumstances, of his acceptiag the honor it was pro- 
posed to thrust upon him. I hav sincere respect for 
Mr. Underwood’s learning and abilities, and most, 
highly appreciate his past services in the cause, and 
firmly believe that had he been present he would hav 
implored the mover to withdraw his motion. Forno 
man knows better than he that, while some persons 
would hav been gratified by this mark of respect paid 
to him, very many more would hav been angered. 
But the motion was carried, and proved to be, as 
might hav been expected, a firebrand. Warned of 
the general effect which this move would hav caused 
abroad by the particular effect it immediately pro- 
duced in the Congress, I proposed, at the next ses- 
sion, to extinguish the brand by a motion to cut off 
the whole list of vice-presidents except the first 
three. The motiv for this policy was transparent to 
all except the blind, and seems to hav been under- 
stood’ by Mr. T. W. Curtis, in his Index account of 
the proceedings. It was a pian to get rid of the un- 


the word of God through the mails. 
tribe of Miss Nancies.and prudes in pantaloons might 
disallow the booksellers to use the mails for sending 
to their customers even the plays of Shakspere, or 
works on physiology, because, to use a hateful term, 
they were “ obscene.” 
that the Comstock law of 1873 was a stratagem of the 
church to harass and annoy, if not entirely suppress, 
the Liberal papers, especially Tas TRUTH SEEKER, 
under the guise of preventing the spread of impure 
literature. 


did not understaxd the subject in this light. 
was the only argument that could be used to justify 
their opposition to the League, and so they fell in 
with Comstock, and used it. 
ond sober thought of the legal mind, indorse the 
judgment and action of the Liberal League. - 


bears. 
species known as bugbear. 
ticular bear, “ Landlordism.” 
lordism” seems to be piercing his very vitals. 
Tau Trors Seeker of Nov. ist is an article headed, 
“ Fleeing from Landlordism.” 
cising, and I should pay no attention to it were it 
nat for the fact that part of it is misleading and likely 
to do positiv injury to honest poor people, though I 
freely acquit the writer of that article from any de- 
sign to deceive anybody. Tur Trora SEEKER now 
goes to all parts of the Union, and statements.calcu- 
lated to influence the business interests of others 
should be carefully made. 
ing the gloom that rests on chronic pessimists like 
Mr. Malcolm, but there are always people who are 
actually and earnestly seeking homes, and who hav 
no time to spend in vain dreams that can never be 
realized. For these I write. 
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pleasant consequences of the former action of the 
Congress in a way that could not possibly giv offense 
to anyone, inasmuch as I, myself, was one of the vice- 
presidents to be decapitated. My motion was car- 
ried, and the Congress recognized the rule of the 
constitution that the number of the vice-presidents 
should be six. 

Mr. Underwood, in the Index, seems to persist in 
demanding that the Congress should hav revoked its 
action taken at Syracuse on the postal laws, as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice to him and the seceding party, 
and a sine gua non to their coming back. But he 
and they would hav to wait many miliions of years 
before the League would hav done this. The im- 
minent danger in our national politics, growing out 
of the late civil war, is a tendency toward consolida- 
tion on the part of the general government, over- 
riding the constitutional powers of the state govern- 
ments,.and showing itself, among other ways, in 
tampering with the sanctity of the mails. And there 
never was a braver act done in history than the act 
of the League, under the lead of Mr. Wakeman, in 
sticking to the true constitutional doctrin on this 
subject, when they knew that, as a consequence, cart- 
loads of church filth would be dumped upon them by 
Comstock and his allies. If the mails are used for 
improper purposes, let the guilty parties be pro- 
ceeded against and punished by the state courts, and 
not vest every petty postmaster with authority to 
exercise his feeble judgment as to the character of 
the printed matter that passes through his hands. 
For if he were a Radical, he might take it into his 
head that, on account of the coarse passages in the 
Bible, the Comstock law made it a penal offense to send 
And the whole 


Besides, there is no doubt 


I hav too much respect for the intelli- 
ence of our Boston brethren to suppose that they 
But it 


But time, and the sec- 


I hav now made, as briefly as I could, the expla- 


nation I felt I ought to make to my brother Liberals, 
and relying on your courtesy to giv it a place in 
your columns, remain 


Respectfully yours, 


; A. B. BRADFORD. 
Enon Valley, Pa., Oct. 21, 1884. . 


pl a es 
Bugbears. 


Some people who are fond of having pets keep 
Mr. J.G. Malcolm has a pet belonging to the 
He has named his par- 

“The sword of land- 
In 


It is not worth criti- 


I hav no hope of dispell- 


Mr. Maiéolm introduces us to a mythical Irishman 


who has fled from Ir-land, and on reaching New York 
is thrown into despair by the startling information 
that vacant lots are not given away, together with a 
chromo, in the city of New York. Sadly he shakes 
the dust of that unrighteous city off his brogues, and 
proceeds to the metropolis of the West. 
sees more vacant lots lying as quietly as ever without 
even a ruffle on their brows. 
with big swords, so he gets on the back of another 
flee and soon lights in Kansas. “The waving prairie- 
grass ” is full of glittering swords, and he would be 
glad to return, no doubt, like Noah’s dove, with even 
an olive leaf in his mouth. . After all this fleeing he is 
told that white men are entirely out of the article he 
is looking for, viz., “The land of the free;” but cer- 
tain “big Injuns” hav all there is. 
must be monopolists. 
out, “ Noble red man, let me make my home with 
thee.” 
personally at one of those touching interviews be- 
tween the man from Tipperary and the Chottaw 
brave ? 
Just fancy that scene. 
old sod, pleading for a home with a red savage, and 
saying “thee.” 


There he 


But they are all fenced 


These latter 
The Irish fugitiv then cries 


Did Mr. Malcolm ever happen to be present 
And did the n. r. m. grant the request? 
An Irishman, fresh from the 


It seems to me that I hav somewhere 
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heard of that “noble red man” before. We will 
now know where to look for missing Irishmen. 

Mr. Malcolm says, “ It is a rule in political econ- 
omy that whoever gets money without earning it, 
gets money which some other person or persons hav 
earned but did not get, and this is what is vulgarly 
called theft.” Will the gentleman please giv us the 
name of the author of that quotation? But whether 
it was from Aristotle or any man since doesn’t mat- 
ter; it is utter nonsense. A man has a thousand 
. dollars which he obtained honestly. His son wants 

to go into business, and the father givs the son one 
thousand dollars to help start the latter in business. 

The son didn’t earn a cent of that money, but is he 

therefore a thief? Then this talk about compelling 
every man to “earn all he gets” is about as useful 
as so much talk about the probability of a money 
panic in Central Africa. Is there a man on this globe 
competent to tell for all the rest of the world exactly 
what every man or any man earns? It would be as 
easy to count the flakes of falling snow. Does the 
editor of a newspaper earn anything? If so, how 
much? Some editors get a great deal of money, but 
others, working just as hard, it is said, hav to skir- 
mish at times among free-lunch counters. Which 
ones get the right amount of money? If none, who 
can tell exactly how much more the poorly-paid ones 
ought to get, and how much less the well-paid ones? 
As Sir Thomas More (not Moore), the author of 
“ Utopia,” was born before Columbus set sail on his 
great voyage, and as he got his Utopian idea from 
Plato, his views in regard to the needs of Americans 
in the nineteenth century must hav been, to say the 
least, somewhat crude and undeveloped. Let the 
boys and girls continue to study algebra and other 
- useful branches, instead of racking their brains over 
impossible problems, propounded by visionaries 
whose heads are filled with Utopian schemes. Mr. 
Malcclm says: “ Even in the state of Michigan the 
young men are fleeing from the landlordism there 
to the Far West. In Michigan, out of 36,000 000 
acres of land in the state, orly 6,000 000 are improved, 
and but 2 000 000 acres are public land; the remain- 
ing 28,000,000 acres are held in idleness by land- 
lords, who will continue to hold them until the 
starving people will yield up their wealth to them 
for the lands.” Now, who in this wide world ever 
before heard of starving people yielding up their 
wealth to landlords or anybody else? Then he says: 
“ Why is this thus?” I giv it up. Perhaps some of 
Tar Trora Sezser readers are good on riddles. 
Now landlordism, such as Mr. Malcolm speaks of, is 
wholly unknown in Michigan. If you should ask the 
average Michigan young man what he thinks about 
landlordism, and when he intends to flee, he would 
reply: ‘“Landlordism! Whats that?” There are 
now fully 7,000,000 acres of improved land in Michi- 
gan. The upper peninsula contains about 10,000,000 
acres, That part of the state runs up to Lake Supe- 
rior, and is a great mining and lumbering region. 
At this day there are in Michigan at least 6,000,000 
acres of unoccupied land, an area larger than seven 
states like Rhode Island, open for settlement. Over 
1,000,000 acres are government lands which may be 
pre-empted. The remainder can be bought at vari- 
ous prices, ranging from fifty cents to ten dollars per 
acre; the greater part at less than five dollars per 
acre. 
- Without being exact as to what are considered large 
and small sums of money, we may say that every 
young man is in one of three conditions, financially. 
He has a large amount of money, a small amount, or 
none. If he has a large amount of money he can buy 
highly-cultivated land in the best parts of Michigan; 
if he has a small amount he can buy where land is 
cheaper, and if he has none he can take up a home- 
stead. This being the case, a young man who should 
leave Michigan and say that he had left because he 
could get no land, would be a liar of such Himalayan 
dimensions that he could confer no greater favor on 
the state than to take his departure. Michigan has 
the greatest copper and iron mines in the known 
world, employing thousands of men. It produces 
more lumber than any other state in the Union; this 
branch of industry employing more than 30,000 men 
at good wages. It produces more salt than any other 
- state in the Union. Would Mr. Malcolm leave those 
rich mines and salt wells closed, and leave the timber 
standing on those pine lands, in order that there may 
be land enough for all?” The average size of Mich- 
igan farms is less than one hundred acres, and nearly 
all of them are cultivated by their owners. 


The greater part of the lands held by lumber com- 
panies would be practically valueless to individuals 
if taken for settlement in their wild state, even if 
they were given away, because the cost of clearing 
and fitting them for easy cultivation is very great. 
OF course the railroads are among the grasping land- 
lords. The lands granted to aid in building rail- 
roads were well-bestowed. These roads hav aided 
wonderfully in the development of the state, and con- 
tributed greatly to its material prosperity. Every- 
body knows that but few farms are entirely under 
tillage, even in the oldest states. As a rule, the 
roughest parts of farms upon which some timber 
usually grows which is reserved for fuel, etc., are not 


improved. These unimproved parts of farms, to- 
gether with marshes, aggregating millions of acres 
in Michigan, Mr. Malcolm includes among the lands 
of his “devouring” landlords. It is true there are 
some wild lands—but only a small fraction of Mr. 
Malcolm’s 28,000,000 acres—that were bought at 
government prices and are held by individua's, but 
the greater part of these can be bought at the low 
prices already named. As the population of Michi- 
gan considerably more than doubled between 1860 
and 1880, and is now the ninth state in the Union in 
population, it is evident that most of the flees must 
Lav been in ears that were itching to hear something 
mournful. Suppose there are twenty people who hav 
no land for every one who has, how can the rise of 
land injure twenty people for every one it helps, un- 
less every person wants and needs land? If every 
man had land he must liv on it, or do just what the 
landlords are cursed for—prevent some one else from 
living on it, though it is unoccupied. The absurdity 
of the idea that every person needs land is too plain 
to need pointing out. If every man was a land- 
holder, business would be in a very flourishing state, 
indeed. The question of how to prevent land from 
acquiring commercial value, Mr. Malcolm says, is 
“simple.” True enough, and the solution easy—in 
is mind. If Mr. Maleolm would come out as an 
Anarchist, or a Communist, we could understand him 
better, but as it is, it is hard to tell where to place 
him. Notwithstanding what I hav said above, I am 
as strongly in favor as any one of giving every poor 
man who really wants land upon which to make a 
home, a chance to get it on the easiest terms possible. 
I am also opposed to the holding of land by specu- 
lators. ; -= NG W. 
acc a 
The Salamanca Convention. 


To rae Eprror oF Tue Trora Serxer, Sir: All who 
attended the Salamanca Freethinkers’ Convention 
pronounced it one of the best they ever attended. 
And I am resolved that the one to be held the first 
week in December shall be as good, if not superior. 
And I desire through Tue Trots Sexrxer to request 
all the Freethinkers of western New York and north- 
western Pennsylvania to aid me in making the com- 
ing convention a great success. 

There is no town of its size in the state that has 
the railroad facilities that Salamanca has. Some 
seven lines of railroad enter this town from various 
directions, and all will grant reduced rates of fare. 

The same fine choir of singers that furnished the 
excellent music at the Cassadaga convention have 
been engaged for the Salamanca gathering. Good 
board can be obtained here for one dollar per day. 
A committee of our leading citizens have agreed to 
finely decorate the Opera House for the occasion. 

The season tickets will be but fifty cents, and all 
of the speakers have agreed to take the proceeds, 
after paying the other expenses, so that there will be 
no collections taken up and no money called for. 

I have invited Courtlandt Palmer, of your city, to 
attend and preside, and make an address, which I 
hope he will consent to do. 

The convention will be opened on Thursday even 
ing, December 4th, by an address from Charles 
Watts, and will continue through Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. 

I hope to obtain the attendance of some able or- 
thodox clergyman, to speak on Saturday evening, 
to be replied to by Mr. Watts on Sunday evening. 
A committee has been appointed to arrange fora 
social party on Saturday evening, after the lecture. 

I hope to see the Truth Seeker Company repre- 
sented here with a large quantity of Liberal literature 
for sale. H. L., Green. 


Sound Sense. 


Judge Greene, of the Supreme Court of Washing- 
ton territory, in a recent charge to the grand jury of 
Jefferson county, said: “Some say that you should 
hav the suffrage, but nothing to do with courts. But 
I say that to be a free man or free woman isto be the 
real king or queen of the state; that the franchise of 
freedom is threefold—legislativ, judicial, and exec- 
utiv; and that he or she who has not in the judicial 
business of the commonwealth as ample and decisiv 
a voice as any, is not a free man or woman, but a 
subject, and more or less a serf. . In this 
country, what may be termed the judicial ballot on 
all principal questions of fact regarding crime, can 
be cast by a juror only. . . What does it sig- 
nify how wise your laws are, if the very same mind 
that animated you in legislating is not present in ad- 
judicating? Ifa woman should hav any influence at 
the Capitol, she should Lav the counterpart influence 
in the court-house. She ought, and has a 
right, to meet and confer with other men and women, 
on a broad, sympathetic human basis, outside the 
cramping walls of sex and etiquet, and at some sacri- 
fice of taste and habit.” 

“Why do I say all this? What relevancy has it to 
your grand jury duty? I speak because this is the 
fit time and place to warn you, and all your sex, and 
all interested in the cause of freedom who may hear, 
that there isa determined movement afoot to deprive 
you of your participation in public affairs, and be- 


cause I want you to make a record—TI will not say 
becoming your sex, for that you would do anyway— 
but signal and plain to see, like what your sisters who 
hav served on juries heretofore hav already made. 
If those forces in this territory which pander to 
drunkenness, gambling, and social infamy, those and 
other forms of vice that especially insult, molest, and 
desolate the home—if tnose forces, I say, aided and 


-pushed on by interests from Portland, San Francisco, 


and St. Paul, invading our territory and intermed- 
dling in our government, should succeed in our next 
legislature in dethroning and disgracing the women 


of Washington, I want every patriotic citizen to be 


able to point back to the record made by our women, 
not only at our polling places, but in our courts, as 
an ineffaceable monumental protest against the deg- 
radation. Degradation, I call it, for it is one thing 
to enfranchise and another to disenfranchise. To re- 
fuse to enfranchise those who are competent may 
be unmagnanimous, it may be hear'less, it certainly 
is tyrannical. But to disenfranchise them when al- 
ready free, is to impose upon them the most dishon- 
oring penalty that can be visited upon a criminal 
suffered to liv.” 

This is a stronger defense of civil and political 
rights than is usually heard from the bench, and 
especially from a judge who is intensely Christian. 
In his case reason was stronger than revelation, and 
common sense stronger than the old ecclesiastical 
common law, which denied woman, not only the 
right to be a juror, but the right to be a witness, and 
which burnt at the stake all women sentenced to 
death. 


ee eg Ee 
The Presbyterians Re-enforeed. 


Tone Eprror or Tae Trora Serxzr, Sir: I send 
you, from the Presbyterian Hume Missionary, a sample 
of the kind of pap on which the Presbyterians feed 
their people. After reading it no one would wonder 
at the dolorous complaints of the board of educa- 
tion that young men of ability avoid the ministry, 
and go into other vocations, when they would be ex- 
pected to feed the Lord’s poor sheep on such food. 
By the way, the Lord seems to be peculiar in his dis- 
pensations toward Presbyterian Home missionaries, 
in sending pious hens to lay eggs for them. A few 
years ago, the San Francisco Argonaut published a 
thrilling account, which almost produced a revival of 
religion in that city, given by another Presbyterian 
missicnary at a Presbyterial meeting in the neigh- 
borhood, that to kéep him from starving while he 
was preaching the everlasting “gospel” to the poor 
Yahoos, the Lord sent “a lillle brown hen” to lay an 
egg on his door-step every morning—except Sunday. 
On that holy day she declined to perform the labor 
of love, as it would hav been a sin in the hen. Pix- 
ley, the editor of the Argonaut, although a Presby- 
terian by birth and education, spitted both the “little 
brown hen” and the driveling missionary who told 
the tale. And yet we hav Liberals who think and 
say that the work of the iconoclast is done! They 
are almost as narrow in their views as the Presby- 
terian home misgionaries aforesaid. B. 


PRESBYTERIAN HENS.—BY THE HON. JOHN ROSS. 

I would love dearly to hav some of the members of the 
Woman's Executiv Committee to go over this grand mission 
field and see for themselvs. Ican assure you that the ueed is 
great. If the Lord would place in my bund riches like Jay 
Gould’s and others’, I would certainly leave railroads alone 
and invest in establishing Presbyterian mission schools all 
over the Indian Territory. 

Our Presbytery meets next week, and I.am praying that the 
Lord will bless the session and that great good will come of it. 
I am a great believer in prayer. A few weeks ago Mrs, W. L. 
Miller wanted to hav a festival to raise menns to repair the 
church in Tahlequah. She sent a young lady out to see my 
wife about helping. At first she did not know what to do, for 
we Were getting but two or three eggs a day, not enough to 
make a cake of. I told my wife the Lord would certainly 
heip her out. She seemed to be very much troubled about it. 
In the evening she got her corn ready to feed the chickens, 
and calling them all up around her, she told them the Presby- 
terians were going to giv a festival in Tahlequah, that she 
wanted them all to lay in the hen house, and uot to lay out- 
side, that she wanted to help all she could. The hens all 
walked around herand sung. Weall langhedat her. The next 
evening she told our little ten-year-old daughter to go and 
see how many eggs she could gather. After a while she re- 
turned, exclaiming, ‘* Why, mamma, the hens did mind you! 
Here are twenty eggs.” So for ten days she got from nineteen 
to twenty-five eggs a day. The festival came off. My wife 
and fifteen-year-old daughter made twelve or fourtecn cakes. 
It was a grand success. We made thirty-five dollars. The 
children bav Presbyterian hens. Iam trying to teach them 
to do something for the Lord. 

i 

Curistrans and their clergy are the genuin Infidels 
of the nineteenth century. They hav no faith in the 
religion which they preach. They are continually 
urging upon others to receive a doctrin which they 
don’t believe in themselvs. They are Infidel to tl eir 
own teachings. They are Infidel to the three gods, 
one goddess, and one book-god, of which their Pan- 
theon consists. They are Infidel to everything that 
they profess, because they dare not debate the sub- 
ject. They know too well that their so-called religion 
is a fraud and a sham, and like all otber frauds and 
shams, it will not bear the light of investigation.— 
R. B. Bulland. 


Caratoe of the Truth Seeker Company’s publica- 
tions sent free upon application. 
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Remember 
The Grand Liberal Sociable at German Masonic Hall, 
220 East 15th street, Thursday evening, Nov. 20th, 
at 8 o’clock. 

Also the lecture atthe same place Sunday evening, 
Nov. 23d, by Charles B. Reynolds, on “ Why I Left 
the Pulpit.” Those who had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Reynolds before the Liberal Club want to hear 
him again, and those who did not can thank their 
stars for the opportunity. 


Keep It Before the People. 


The Central Presbyterian prints an italic article ask- 
ing the Christians to keep it before the people that 
seventy-five millions of dollars are annually contrib- 
uted in this country to sustain the churches; that 
during the present year one hundred and fifty mill- 
ions of copies of the Bible hav been printed and dis- 
tributed; that there are in foreign lands 5,765 mis- 
sionary stations and 6,696 missionaries feeding out 
of the seventy-five millions; that these missionaries 
are assisted by 1,256 “other laborers;” that in India 
there are. three millions of Christian pupils; that 
there are 1,058 missionaries and assistants in China; 
and, finally, that Christianity is neither dead nor 
dying. 

We feel like helping the Central Presbyterian in 
keeping this before the people. 

Keep it before them that seventy-five millions of 
dollars are wasted every year in supporting a hal- 
lowed lie; that for this enormous sum no value is re- 
turned; not a new fact is discovered, no unknown 
country explored, no oceans sounded, no heavens 
mapped, no colleges built, no information conveyed 
to the people, not even a hungry man fed—in short, 
absolutely no equivalent given for this vast amount. 
Yes, we will keep it before the people. 

And we will keep it before them, too, that one hun- 
dred and fifty million copies of the Bible hav been 
spread broadcast over the world—a hundred and 
fifty million copies of erroneous records of barbaric 
doings, of insane ravings, of impossible performances, 
of a cheating humbug of a book that has deluded 
the people for century upon century, until they hav 
become weary of its eternal promis without fulfil- 
ment. What good has the distribution of these hun- 
dred and fifty millions of copies done? Better a 
thousand times that it had been a hundred and fifty 
thousand copies of school books; that the five thou- 
sand and odd missionary stations were institutions 
for instruction; that the nearly seven thousand mis- 
sionaries were teachers of useful knowledge; that the 
three millions of pupils had been taught how to im- 
prove their condition instead of chattering a mess of 
rubbish that no living, or dead, mortal ever can or did 
comprehend; that the thousand missionaries in China 
had stayed among the heathen at home, and devoted 
their efforts to removing ignorance, instead of going 
to a country whose learning is greater, whose religion 
is kinder, and in which the people need instruction 
in civilization and not in a worse superstition than 
their own. 

We trust that every paper in the country will keep 
it before the people that the prodigious efforts chron- 
icled by the Central Presbyterian hav been utterly 
wasted, and that even if the world were converted to 
Christianity they would still be wasted. For the up- 
holding of error must always be ultimately a waste 
of power. Christianity is a phase of religious thought 
that is passing away. It is not dead, but it is dying, 
the solemn asseveration of the Central Presbyterian to 
tue contrary notwithstanding. Any intelligent per- 


son can see the disintegration now going on in the 
churches and in the faiths of the western world. 
Doubt is prevalent; it pervades every sect; men no 
longer believe in hell, and their hope of heaven is 
slight; the creation story, the fall of man, the atone- 
‘ment scheme, even the Christ idea, are all coming to 
be regarded as the notions of childish times. No 
intelligent man to-day believes in the Bible in its en- 
tirety. Science has driven Christianity from the 
fiel@ of serious philosophy. It is now more a social 
organization than a vital force among men. Palsy 
has stricken its heart; its pulse beats but feebly; it 
is dying by inches. Keep that fact before the people! 


ee 
The Horrors of Christian Mormonism. 

The recent attempt to bring to justice the polyga- 
mists of Salt Lake City has revived interest in the 
Mormons, and brought to light more of their pecul- 
iarly biblical beliefs and. piously damnable practices. 
The prosecution of some of the polygamous members 
has set the church to defending this practice, and 
perjury is one of the most common of its shields. 
Another doctrin which it feels called upon now to 
defend is the blood atonement. This doctrin used 
to be openly advocated and secretly practiced, but it 
has been so furiously attacked that the church is now 
compelling its ablest advocates to perjure themselvs 
in the attempt to prove that it was never a practical 
part of Mormonism. That it has been taught they 
admit, and they defend it on biblical grounds; but 
they deny that it was ever practiced; yet the corre- 
spondent of the Sun givs a list of the number of vic- 
tims to this doctrin. He does not vouch for the 


‘entire truth of them, which is very natural, for the 


crimes are of such a character that few indeed would 
be able to swear to their commission; but he givs the 
cases publicly and generally credited to the church: 


“In addressing five hundred Mormon women in the old 
tabernacle one day, Brigham Young rebuked them for their 
murmurings and complainings, and said: ‘Let me tell you if 
you should see some morning a dog running down the street 
with your husband’s head in his mouth to keep your mouths 
shut.’ ; ; 

« James Monroe was ‘ blood-atoned’ by Elder Howard Egan, 
with whose wife, a very beautiful woman, Monroe had been on 
familiar terms. 

“A Dr. Vaughan was killed to atone for some sin committed 
by him, and two brothers named Aiken were slain in obedience 
to the orders of a council heldin Neophi. 

«A man whose name is not ‘now recalled once, in passing 
the residence of Bishop Loveless of Provo, reached in at the 
window and took hold of the foot of one of the bishop’s wives. 
He was put away by the avengers in order that his soul might 
be saved. 

“A family’named Parish came from the East as converts, 
and settled at Springville. Becoming disgusted with the wor. 
ship, they renounced Mormonism, and told of their intention 
to return to their home in the states. Their case was placed 
in the hands of a committee, and it was decided that they 
must die in order to livin the next world. They were in- 
veigled into the meeting-house and killed, and when their 
bodies had been arrayed in endowment robes they were laid 
out side by side for the faithful to look at. 

“ Frank McLear got into some trouble with Brigham Young, 
and was putin jail. When he gained his liberty he sued the 
prophet for false imprisonment. This was considered a mor- 
tai sin, and Elder Hickman, one of the avenging angels of the 
Danites, put him to death. 

“William H. Wilson, a newspaper correspondent living 
here, who wrote many articles for the Eastern press on Mor- 
mon practices, was induced on false pretenses to leave his 
bed and go down to the banks of the Jordan, where a grave 
had been dug for him. He was tried at the side of the open 
grave and acquitted. Mr. Landen, his associate, escaped and 
fled to Nevada, where he now livs, a cripple, owing to his ter- 
rible journey. 

“ Elder Yates was blood-atoned at Echo canyon by order of 
the church, because he traded with the United States troops at 
Fort Bridges. When Bishop Collister, in whose jurisdiction 
Yates was, asked Brigham Young what he should do with him, 
the covert answer was, ‘A bishop can cut off any man in his 
jurisdiction.’ 

“When Godbe, Harrison, and Sherman abandoned the 
church, Brigham Young said, in the temple, ‘ They deserve to 
hav their blood spilled, but I don’t tell you to spill it.’ It is 
said that it was spilled, however. 

‘Tn a little settlement near here a saint named Adams, who 
had several wives, none of whom he could support decently, 
was remonstrated with by one of them against taking another. 
So determined was she that she threatened to abandon the 
church if he persisted in marrying again. Adams called a 
council of the priesthood to see what could be done about it. 
After a long consultation the bishop said: ‘Brother Adams, 
can’t you save your wife? Jf you havn't the heart to do it, 
just tell me, and I will appoint a committee to do it.’ The 
brother begged for time to reflect, and the next morning the 
woman was laid out dead in her robes. No one asked the 
cause of her death, for everybody knew. After the council 
broke up he took her on his knee, talked kindly to her, and, 
while her head was on his shoulder and he was stroking her 
hair, he ‘saved her’ by cutting her throat.” 


This doctrin of murder was maintained on script- 


ural authority by Brigham Young, who is quoted as 
follows by one of the ablest of the Mormon de- 
fenders: 

“I know when you hear my brethren talking about cutting 
people off from the earth that you consider it is a strong 
doctrin; but it is to save them, not to destroy them. There 
are sins that can be atoned for by an offering upon the altar, 
as in early days, and there are sins that’ the blood of a lamb, 
or of a calf, or of turtle doves cannot remit, but they must 
‘be atoned for by the blood of man. I could refer you to 
plenty of instances where men hav been righteously slain in 
order to atone for their sins. I hav seen scores and hundreds 
of people for whom there would hav been a chance in the last 
resurrection if their lives had been taken and their blood 
spilled upon the ground as asmoking incense to the Almighty, 
but who are now angels to the devil. I hav known.a great 
many men who hav left this church for whom there is no 
chance whatever for exaltation, but if their blood had been 
spilled it would hav been better for then. The wickedness 
and ignorance of the nation forbid this principle being in full 
force, but the time will come when the law of God will be in 
full force.” 

In the speech in which this was quoted, the orator 
proved by the Bible, and by Christianity, that there 
was such a thing as blood atonement, and that “such 
a fate was the only hope of some kinds of sinners.” 
But Brigham Young, he said, had particular refer- 
ence té murder, adultery, and blasphemy, and he 
quoted the commands of the Old Testament that the 
murderer, adulterer, and blasphemer shall be surely 
put to death. He himself believed in blood atone- 
ments, but thought the time for carrying out the doc- 
trin had not arrived., The present position of the 
church he asserted to be as follows: “ We are not 
taught to resist our enemies. We are temple 
builders, and want to keep our hands clean. The 
people of this church hav a horror of bloodshed, and 
they therefore sometimes go beyond the point where 
patience ceases to be a virtue. The doctrin of blood 
atonement as we believe it is that there’are crimes 
which cannot be atoned for in any other way than 
by shedding blood, but the time for carrying out the 
doctrin practically has not arrived.” i 

If this is an intimation of what the church proposes 
to do when Utah shall become a state, and Mormons 
make the laws, the warning is well worth heeding. 
The shooting of Lee, for his participation in the 
Mountain Meadow massacre, ought to hav been fol- 
lowed by the hanging of all his fellow-murderers. 
The government may not suppress or persecute Mor- 
monism, but it certainly is competent to punish 
crimes of such atrocious character. And in this new 
development of deviltry is seen the need of such edu- 
cation of the people as the National Liberal League 
is pledged to giv. 

In dealing with religion the government should be 
purely secular. It should know nothing of belief, or 
doctrin, or creed. It should only know that a law 
has been violated, and punish the criminal accord- 
ingly. The present attempted suppression of Mor- 
monism, through prosecution of polygamy, is the 
result of a rhetorical crusade of the church made 
last year, and partakes nearly as much of the nature . 
of persecution as of punishment for laws violated. 
The abhorrence the Christians feel for their co-relig- 
ionists springs not from love of virtue, and is conse- 
quently not a protest against immorality, but is the 
hatred of sect for sect which has ever been the cause 
of bitter persecution. The Mormons are too close 
scripture readers to be tolerated; they take the Bible 
literally, something the Protestant church of this 
country dare not do; they hav the courage of their 
convictions, which the Protestants hav not. Their 
horrible “blood atonement” is scriptural teaching, 
and their consistency is more to be admired than the 
Protestant acceptance of the book but rejection of its 
lessons. Nevertheless, crimes committed in the name 
of religion are none the less heinous, and murder 
done in the name of God must be punished in the 
name of man. But to be true to the truth, the attacks 
now being made on Mormonism should be trans- 
ferred to the Bible, which is the spring of all their 
iniquity. 


~<a 
Clerico-Political Recrimination. 

The Tribune of this city reports that in a Brooklyn 
congregation one hundred men had signed a paper 
pledging themselvs to vote for Mr. Blaine, but after 
the reverend Burchard’s remark about ram and Ro- 
manism, ninety-two demanded the erasure of their 
names. 

This is bad for the beaten candidate, but the query 
occurring to us is, What business had the officers of 
that church to be electioneering for anyone? 

Mr. Burchard’s famous remark is the cause of a 
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good deal of heartburning. It is generally de- 
nounced by men of sense, but at the Baptist pastors’ 
meeting the other night, the Rev. Justin D. Fulton 
came to the support of Mr. Burchard. “What was 
there in the address to frighten the Republicans?” 
he asked. “Do they not disapprove of ram? Don’t 
they disapprove of rebellion? Don’t they disapprove 
of Romanism dominating the country?’ Further on 
in his discourse Mr. Fulton accused Mr. Blaine of 
‘being in league with the Catholics of this city and of 
corresponding with Cardinal McCloskey, who he 
said had pledged to Mr. Blaine the Catholic vote 
of this city. He also said that as Roman Catholic 
institutions received money from the state, the only 
thing for Protestants to do was to take all the money 
ithey could get. i 

Mr. Fulton was replied to by his brother pastors 
with fully as much acrimony as he himself evinced. 
‘The quarrel as it stands is a very pretty one, and 
‘between the falling out of the rogues honest men may 
get some inside information of the workings of the 
church in our politics. l 


-e 


Editorial Notes. 


In London, Ont., a Methodist church is being convertedinto 
‘a theater. The people of the town are to be congratulated. 


A new translation of the “ Laws of Menu,” translated by 
‘Dr. Arthur Coke Burrell, will soon be published by Trubner 
-& Co. This is based on the recent discoveries in Sanskrit lit- 
erature, which hav given a clearer conception of the meaning 
of the work. 


Rev. J. M. Warton writes in the New Englander against the 
moral effects of Sunday-school teaching, and the antichris- 
tian use of the Bible in Sunday-schools. He says, “ The Sun- 
day-school has been dosed with a decoction of crudities and 
untruths, biblical, historical, and moral, which has in most 
cases been as blindly swallowed as blindly administered.” 


Tur Gananoque Reporter givs a long and very fair report of 
Mr. Charles Watts’s recent lecture in that town. In speaking 
of Mr. Watts it says: “Heis a man of undoubted ability, a 
fluent speaker, with no lack of choice language, and has evi- 

. dently fully posted himself on the matters of which he treats.” 
Considering that this high testimony to a Liberal’s ability 
comes from a religious paper in the very hotbed of the ortho- 
doxy of Ontario in Canada, it speaks well for the progress of 
Freethought views in the dominion. 


Rev. J. E. Rozerts, for four years pastor of the First Bap- 
tist church of Kansas City, Mo., has been compelled to step 
down and out for preaching too much Rationalism. In his 
farewell sermon he reiterates his belief that ‘‘the interests of 
true religion demand a rational revision and restatement of old 
doctrins.” Thus.does the church condemn and punish hon- 
esty and intelligence. Thus does it’ offer a premium for hy- 
pocrisy and a reward for ignorance. Rev. Roberts is one of 
the very few who decline the reward. 


Tsar Salamanca Convention which Mr. Green advertises in 
this week’s Trura Seeger bids fair to become a permanent 
annual institution. It surely will if well patronized by Lib- 
erals of this state and northern Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio. Every Liberal Convention held is one more nail in 
orthodoxy’s coffin, and if it is a large gathering it assumes the 
dimensions of a spike. The speakers engaged at this one are 
a guarantee of its oratorical success, and with music and a 
sociable, attendance will repay a trip of several leagues. 


Gov. Hoapiy’s Thanksgiving proclamation is different from 
Gov. Cleveland’s and from most of the other governors’. It 
reads: 

“ By virtue of authority conferred upon me by section 3,177 
of the Revised Statutes, and in accordance with the old and 
time-honored custom, I hereby appoint Thursday, November 
27th, as a public holiday, and invite the people of Ohio then 
to join in thanksgiving for the blessing of the year. Let us 
remember and act upon the principle that ‘it is more blessed 
to giv than to receive,’ so that in these days of widespread 
poverty, the more fortunate, by acts of charity and gifts be- 
stowed in kindness, may enable all to share in the spirit and 
feeling of the occasion. Given under my hand and the great 
seal of the state of Ohio, at the city of Columbus, this 8th 
day of November, a.n. 1884. Gzoras Hoapiy, Governor.” 

The Ohio State Journal comments that ‘‘ one cannot but no- 
tice the entire absence of reference to the supreme being in 
the Thanksgiving proclamation of Gov. Hoadly.” To many 
people the omission, as the Irishman would say, will appear 
the most sensible thing init. There is no warrant in our Con- 
stitution for injecting a supreme being into the customs of the 
country merely to gratify the sodden superstition of a portion 
of the community. Would we had more officials like Gov. 
Hoadly of Ohio and Gov. Roberts of Téxas, the only avow ed 
Freethinkers now occupying gubernatorial chairs. 


Trusner & Co., of London, will publish early in 1885 “The 
Life and Works of Giordano Bruno.” He was the first to ex- 
tend the doctrin of Copernicus to the whole universe, which 
he believed to be infinit; he reconciled the Immanence with 
the Transcendance of the deity, and in his works are to be 
found a foreshadowing of the theory of evolution, with a 
theory of instinct which is borne out by modern science. His 
philosophy is believed to hav influenced Shakspere. His best 
and most important Italian works were printed in London, 
two of them being dedicated to Sir Philip Sydney. His ‘*Sup- 
per of Ashes,” which takes place in the house of Sir Falke 
Grevette, contains a description of London in the time of Eliz- 
abeth, and of a disputation at Oxford, in which Bruno worsted 
his adversaries, the Dons. He died in the year 1600. Trub- 
ner & Co. hav also brought out two new volumes of their 


j that after all it may turn out to be the earliest. 


Oriental Series, ‘‘Si-Yu-ki.” The “Si-Yu-ki,” or ‘ Memorials | the Pharisees ” and “a ruler of the Jews.” (Jos. Ant. 
of the Western World,” is a work prepared by the Chinese | xiv, 3, §2.) 


Buddhist pilgrim, Hieren Tsiang, from documents brought 
from India by himself in the seventh century. Written just 
before the rise of Islam, it isa work of the utmost value for the 
history of India, and is full of legend and old folk-lore. The 
Chinese original, now translated for the first time into Eng- 
lish, is one of the works included in the magnificent collection 
of Buddhist books sent to the India Office in 1876 by the Jap- 
anese government. The twelve chapters of the original are 
comprised in the two volumes of the translation. The same 
publishers hav also brought out a new ‘ Life of Buddha,” and 
the early history of his order, derived from Tibetan works in 
the Bkoh-Hgyar and Bstar-Hgyar, followed by notices on the 
early history of Tibet and Khotea. Translated by W. Wood- 
ville Rockhill. 


Answers to Inquiries. 


S. Granam.—You are right. The revision committee did 
not correct all-the errors they found in the New Testament. 
The Englishmen were more conservativ than the Americans, 
and refused to adopt some of the latter’s suggestions. We hav 
tried to ascertain the precise number, but are unable to do so. 
The revised Old Testament is expected this fall. 


H. E. Jusrcens.—The plenary council at Baltimore was 
called before the result-of the election was known. Its meet- 
ing has no perceptible political significance; though no doubt 
the mitred priests will concoct some scheme to further their 
undying hostility to free institutions. The public reason for 


‘the council is to adjust Catholic doctrin to American. environ- 


ments. 


H. H. Miner.—1l. The National Reform Association was 
established at Pittsburgh in 1863. 2. It is undenominational. 
3. Its method for changing the Constitution is the legal one of 
a bill originating in either the House or Senate (a two-thirds 
vote being required) and being ratified by votes of the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the states. 4. We do not know how 
many ‘‘ direct Infidels ” there are in the United States. 


Cantus S. Currinc.—l. The Book of the Ascension of 
Isaiah has reached this century only in an Ethiopic version, 
which was published, along with a translation, in 1819. It is 
an apocryphal and pseudepigraphic [falsely ascribed an- 
thorship] work, of which scarcely anything is known. It is 
probable, according to Baring-Gould, that it existed in Greek 
originally. Only a person of Renan’s extensiv scholarship 
would be apt to quote it in these days. Its story is that while 
Isaiah was speaking to the King Hezekiah, he suddenly stopped 
and his soul was borne away by an angel. He traversed the 
firmament, where he saw the strife of the angels and demons. 
He entered the seventh heaven, where the events of futurity 
were revealed to him. When he came to his senses, he told 
the King Hezekiah all he had seen and heard, except that 
which concerned Hezekiah’s son Manasseh, which was to the 
effect that when his father passed away, Manasseh would per- 
secute the saints. Isaiah only revealed this when Hezekiah 
was at the point of death. Then the king would hay slain 
Manasseh, for he said he would rather leave no posterity than 
a son who would persecute saints. But Isaiah restrained 
him, and Manasseh reigned and was a cruel tyrant. He wor- 
shiped idols, and sought to force Isaiah to do the same, and 
when Isaiah would not, Manasseh sawed him asunder with a 
saw of wood. 2. The Book of Enoch is another apocryphal 
book. It contains one hundred and eight chapters. Its au- 
thorship is unknown, as is the date of its writing. It is quoted 
in Jude. Johnson’s Cyclopedia says that ‘critical conject- 
ure” places its date from 144 s.c. to 185 a.D. Theearly Chris- 
tian fathers used it, but for some centuries only fragments of 
it were known to European scholars, till in 1773 James Bruce 
brought home with him from Africa three copies of an Ethi- 
opic version of it, made apparently from the Greek about 350 
or 400 A.n’ It was published in 1838 by Archbishop Lau- 
rence, who had previously (in 1821) published an English 
translation of it, and by Professor Dillman (1851). Thé book 
contains many curious passages, but its leading idea is that of 
divine justice dealing sternly with sinners. 3. The Sibylline 
verses were quoted as authority and appropriated to their own 
religion by the early Christians, notably Justin Martyr, Clem - 
ent of Alexandria (who calls the Sibyl a prophetess of the He- 
brews), and Lactantius in his “ Divine Institutes.” 


Lectures and Meetings. 


J. E. REMsBURG is now lecturing in Nebraska and Missouri. 
He will come East about Dec. 1st. 


W. F. Jamieson, at the close of his Seward, Nebraska, lect- 
ures, will go to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and deliver a lecture 
Sunday evening, Nov. 23d. During December he will fill his 
Minnesota and Dakota engagements. Address at Lake City, 
Minn. 


a 


The Fourth Gospel Probably the Oldest. 


The Gospel according to John has generally been 
supposed and conceded to be the latest of the four; 
but a suspicion has arisen among the rational critics 
The 
“Man of Sin” is happy to confirm that suspicion. 
After having discovered so many of the characters 
named or described in the book of Acts who flour- 
ished in the century before the Christian era, it oc- 
curred to him to search in Josephus for two persons 
named only in the fourth gospel, and here is the 
result: 

1. Nicodemus. When Pompey was in the region 
of Damascus, 64 s.c., the two brothers, Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus, contestants for the Jewish crown, each 
sent an embassador to the Roman general; and the 
name of Aristobulus’s minister was Nicodemus. He 
therefore answers to John’s Nicodemus—“ a man of 


2. Malchus, whose right ear was cut off by Simon 
Kepha, answers to Malichus, who poisoned Antipater, 
the father of Herod the Great, and was in turn assas- 
sinated by command of the Roman general, Cassius, 
at the request of Herod, about 43 s.c. (Ant. xiv, 11; 
War. i, 11.) Malichus was at the time of his death in 
company with the high priest Hyracanus, who suc- 
ceeded his father, Alexander Janneus, about 78 B.C., 
and was consequently high priest when Jesus was 
stoned and hanged in the reign of Alexandra, widow 
of Janneus and mother of Hyrcanus. The real name 
of the servant of the high priest in the fourth gospel 
is Malich. (See Dr. Murdock’s side note, Syr. N. T., 
John xviii, 10.) Josephus has added os to the name, 
in conformity to the Greek idiom, and the New Tes- 
tament Greek scribe has not only done the same, but 
has inadvertently dropped the letter 7. 

Ayricurist A.M. 

P.S.—The epistle of Clement of Rome (that is, the 
first or genuin one) was erroneously stated in our 
last article to belong to the Tischendorf discovery of 
1844 and 1859. The only copy of the epistle extant 
until Bryennios discovered another in 1875, was the 
one belonging to the Alexandrian Codex of 1628, 
now in the British Museum. Its original composition 
must be assigned to a time a little prior to that of the 
“Teaching of the Apostles,” probably ee AD. 1. 

NTIC, 


a 
The People’s Day. 
The people’s day is breaking, 
The fog-bank disappears; 
The sons of toil are waking 
From the false dream of years. 
Each coming of election . 
More thoughtful ballots bear, 
And bullets in connection, 
To shoot in freedom’s war. 


Chorus: Then hail the rising people, 
The dawn of manhood hai; . 
Pull down both church and steeple, 


Build schools, instead of jails. 


Arouse, ye sons of labor, 
And vote yourselvs a place; 
Let each respect his neighbor, 
And thought lend work a grace. 
The day is fast approaching 
When gold shall rule no more, 
And knowledge is encroaching 
Where credence was before. 


Chorus: Then hail the rising people, ete, 


The age of priestcraft dying, 
And reason’s era born; 
Old superstition flying, 
In fear of freedom’s morn; ` 
No more to phantoms kneeling, 
Man bows to blocks no more, 
But his own honor feeling, 
Shows ghosts and gods the door, 


Chorus: ‘Then hail the rising people, ete. 


The slaves, their shackles cleaving, 
Will eat the bread they earn; 
And servants, mastors leaving, 
Will falling dog-crumbs ‘spurn. 
The people’s day is dawning, 
Where terror long has lain; 
Arise, for now ‘tis morning, 
And man has come to reign. 


Chorus: Then hail the rising people, ete. 
Joan P. GUILD. 


4 
India Ahead, 

It seems strange that Freethinkers in far-off India 
should be more progressiv than we are, and that they 
are quicker to adopt our glorious “year of science ” 
calendar than many Americans—among whom it was 
suggested and invented—hav shown themselvs to be; 
but {£ hav received publications from distant Calcutta, 
published by nativ Hast-Indians, which hav our 
grand Freethought banner of a.s. 284 printed on 
them and, being given out in both the English and 
Bengali languages, can be read by the crazy “ mia- 
sionaries of the cross,” as well as by their deluded 
followers and dupes. 

These “poor heathen” can already see what 80 
many of the more favored “ children of civilization ” 
do not seem to see as yet, viz., that it is entirely out 
of character, and is, in fact, a complete stullificalion, 
for antichristians to continue the use of a regular 
Christisn calendar, and keep on forever dating in the 
old superstitious “ year of our Lord!” 

It seems to me that all who do so coutinue richly 
merit the contemptuous scorn which a Boston clergy- 
mau meted out last year to Freethinkers, when he 
declared that we Liberals had to “come to Christ ” 
for everything, even for a calendar to date in! The 
Investigator published his remarks at the time, and 
told his lying reverence that we had a calendar of 
our own, and that it dated from the beginning of our 
modern science, and not from the birth of some 
monstrous and impossible “ Lord and savior.” 

Is it not high time that all free and enlightened 
people dropped the ridiculous nonsense of using a 
humbug calendar, and fully adopted a style of dating 
which has frufh to recommend it, and which, besides 
relieving us of the wrong and inconsistencies of us- 
ing a fraudulent era, will, at the same time, work 
great good for our own cause? 

Yours fraternally, Remy S. SIDELINGER. 

53 Leverelt street, Boston, Nov. 7, a.s. 284., s.s. 1884. 
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Letters fram friends. 


Sr. CATHERINE'S, Can., Oct. 24, 1884. 

Mz. Eprror: Please accept the small pittance which I send 
with this as subscription, and more anon. I presume you 
are all red-hot and boiling over with election matters just now. 

You are dubbed a great nation of wise people, but there is 
one thing in your election manipulations which I much dis- 
liko, and which should be disliked by every one possessed of 
dignity and respect; which is, so soon as a candidate is made 
choice of, for your presidency more especially, so soon you 
commence to slander and vilify his character from birth up. 
and if you do not find enough that is truthful to satiate your 
seemingly inborn desires to calumniate, you manufacture 
falsehoods and add thereto. 

Now the way I view such matters is, that the general moral 
character of a man who consents to become a candidate for 
any office should not be referred to at all, for how few are 
possessed of sound morality! 

If a man’s morals are sufficiently substantial for his business 
matters in private life, then why not sufficient for publie life? 
What constitutes the difference? It must be very humiliating 
to anyone of passable or average respectability to be exposed 
to public sarcasm ahd sneer, and would deter many well 
‘qualified to fill an office from accepting a nomination. Itis a 
ipity that you, as a nation, could not dispose of it in your elec- 
‘tions, for it is a degrading, dignity-destroying manipulation 
which no respectable nation should be guilty of. 

But methinks I hear some one saying you had better reno- 
vate your own election manipulations before taking exceptions 
to others. Iam quite aware that Canada, I am sorry to say, 
is too freely patterning after their cousins on your side, in said 
matter, which I wish they might hereafter refrain from; but I 
am also aware that political excitement, not being dictated by 
sound judgment and principles, is untamable, and many will 
say, no donbt, that what cannot be cured must be endured, if 
itis debasing. Another thing I take exception to wherever 
perpetrated, which is nicknaming. It is quite annoying to 
human dignity wherever possessed, and I notice that in a 
majority of cases those who are addicted to the habit are 
diminutiv in mind, dignity, and stature, and think that by 
nicknaming those of superior knowledge and wisdom, it brings 
them on a par with themselvs, but they are much mistaken. 
Any one possessed of good common sense will not coincide 
with that idea. 

To illustrate, I will mention the name of Robert G. Ingersoll. 
How many there are who, in speaking of him, instead of 
calling him by his cortect name, as common decency would 
dictate, call him ‘‘Bob”. Ingersoll, when in truth he is pos- 
sessed of more knowledge, wit, and wisdom, in one day, than 
a majority of such will be possessed of in a whole life-time. 
Could they but see themselvs as others see them, they would 
be mortified of their own supposed smartness in so doing. 
But envy and spite will ooze out now and again with such 
people. Be it as it may, vulgarity will never increase a de- 
ficiency of brain. 

Mr. Watts is still busy with us over here, and doing much 
good. Our orthodox divines decline as yet to take the plat- 
form with him. I heard him deliver a discourse in Toronto 
to a goodly audience, on ‘‘ Christianity and its claims.” He 
is a fine and powerful speaker, clear and distinct in his enun- 
ciation, and every expression in its proper place to giv effect. 
When through, a Salvation Army soldier took the stand and 
made some opposition remarks, and offered to take the plat- 
form with him. He also related the horrible death of an Infi- 
de] banker in Montreal. Mr. Watts, in reply, said that his 
engagements were such that he could not spare the time to 
argue with a man of straw (which evidently he was). He also 
asked him to giv the name and circumstances of the Infidel’s 
horrible death, that he might learn of its truthfulness, for 
every now and again we were hearing of such horrible deaths, 
but invariably they proved a fizzle in the end. The soldier 
came to his feet again, and said that as the occurrence took 
place a number of years ago, he had forgotten the name, the 
result of which brought a pronounced demonstration fron the 
audience against the reliability of his assertion. The audience 
then dispersed, seemingly well pleased with the evening’s en- 
tertainment. C. B. THOMPSON. 


CENTRAL Ciry, Cor., Oct. 15, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I am owing Mr. Slenker, of Snowville, $1.00. 
He writes me, “Send it to the Watts and Putnam lecture fund.” 
I inclose it; you will be kind enough to see that it fulfils its 
purpose. 

I hav been reading the articles on vivisection—pro and con 
—with much interest. I admire and respect Mr. Preston for 
his love and care of our humble friends, the brutes, yet I be- 
lieve laymen will get the impression that useless, experimental 
torture of these animals is much more common than it really 
is. In attending seven courses of medical lectures in the best 
colleges in the land; five courses of clinical lectures in the 
largest, best conducted hospitals, and at least a dozen private 
courses with able, practical professors, I hav never seen but 
four cases of vivisection, and never hav dabbled in it myself. 
We call the lower animals brutes. AsIstudy them I find very 
many of them superior to numbers of human beings whom 1 
hav known. Mr. Preston has my most hearty ‘good speed 
you” in all he does for their protection. 

Since reading friend Chainey’s address at Cassadaga, I’ve 
been thinking a great deal of what he has said about the im- 
moral conduct of many Liberals. We look for no human per- 
fection among Christians or Liberals, but the one, wherever 
he is, whoever he may be, livs the best life, who has been 
right generated, borne by his mother, and taught to do the 
beautiful right because it is right, not because of fear of pun- 
ishment or hopeof reward. Our penitentiaries are filled with 
people who firmly believe in an eternal hell ‘This belief could 
not influence their conduct enough to keep them from crime. 
‘Lheix mothers, as they carried them benesth their hearts, could 


hav done it. It is a most ‘certain thing that if we are born 
under the proper conditions, and taught to love and act the 
true and good for their own worth, we will be morally fine; if 
the reverse, we will be morally coarse. It is no use; our 
natures will out whether we believe much or little. We can- 
not expect the best good for ourselvs or for those whom we 
influence if we do not daily liv the best life we can. 

Our friend refers to smoking and beer-drinking on the prin- 
ciple of ‘“ We will get all the pleasure we can out of this short 
life.” Iam puzzled to know how an intellectual, poetic mind 
can be so eager after the lower pleasures even if it believes 
this lifeis all. There are plenty of finer, sweeter ones of which 


we can daily take our fill; pleasures that will build us up mor- 


ally and physically; pleasures that we can enjoy in the pres- 

ence of sweet, lovely children, knowing if they enjoy the same 

they will be better, healthier, nobler men and women. 
Against true Spiritualism, if there be.such a thing, I hav 


nothing to say; yet it seems to me I would rather liv out my 
individuality, blaze my own way, than to hav spirits taking 


care of me as if I were a baby; then, too, the question arises, 
“« What relation between the ego and the moral quality of the 


act if spirits or bodies compel me to do a thing or to refrain 
from doing it?” 
the little child under the first years of parental Sovernment. 


It seems to me I would be as irresponsible as 


But Iam making my letter too long. Permit me to say, how- 


ever, that I was delighted with your brother George’s letters 
from Maine. 
been over some of the same ground. Giv him my respects, 
and tell him if he wants something double-extra grand to prac- 
tice his facil pen on, to come to. Colorado next summer. 
will make him welcome. 


That is my nativ state, and I hav many times 


We 


Mrs. H. L. BucrĒser-Jonnson, M.D. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. INGERSOLL. 
LEAVENWORTH, Kan., Oct. 30, 1884. 
R. Q. INGERSOLL, Dear Sir: I see by Tue TRUTH SEEKER of 


Oct. 18th that you were interviewed by a reporter of the San 
Francisco Post on your arrival in that city. 
questions you are reported to hav said: ‘‘ The only great ques- 
tion now is protection, and I am satisfied that isin no possible 
danger.” 


In answer to his 


Believing you to be a protectionist, and I beinga consumer 


of goods on which tariff is paid—not a manufacturer, but sim- 
ply a Western laborer—and believing you to be able (if any 
one is) to show me in what way I am protected or benefited by 
a tariff, I take the liberty of asking you to do so, as there are 
very many desiring information on the same point. 


Again, ‘‘As long asthe federal government collects taxes or 


revenue on imports,’ just so long these revenues will be ar- 
ranged to protect home manufacturers.” 
benefit manufacturers, save the owners of factories or large 
wholesale dealers, and that at the expense of all consumers 
and laborers not directly connected with the factory? And as 
those are greatly in the minority, it does not seem just to pro- 
tect a few at the expense of the many, and enable them, by 
class legislation, to become millionaires, while those that do 
the work for them: liv on corn-meal and water, as the miners 
of Ohio hav had to do. 


How does tariff 


It is a common argument that tariff keeps up wages, but I 


think you would find by becoming a common laborer, with no 
other income but your wages to support a family, that wages 
were very poorly kept up. Hoping you or some one else may 
enlighten me on this question, I am 


Yours for free trade. H. H. HUTCHESON. 


Kirgsviie, Mo., Nov. 4, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Having just finished ‘‘ Elmina’s” last letter as 


published pertaining to Spiritualism, it reminds me of a little 
experience I had the last summer at a spiritual camp-meeting 
in Iowa, which I wish to relate. 

for recreation than anything else. 
in walking over the grounds I noticed upon many of the tents 
and houses cards or signs denoting different kinds of busi- 
ness or phases of mediumship. The thought struck me that 
asa pastime and out of curiosity I would call on one of the 
occupants for a ‘‘ sitting.” 
read the following: ‘‘ Mrs. Weeks, Trance and Test Medium.” 
I went to the opening; was politely invited in and givena seat. 
After making the object of my call known, she seated herself 
in front of me and soon went into what seemed a trance or 
unconscious state, when she or her control said: 
beam.” I said, ‘‘Sunbeam, are any of my spirit relativs here ?” 
She answered, ‘‘ Yes; both on your side and the side of your 
wife.” 
David is here; your aunt Elizabeth, your aunt Sally, your 
cousin Gilbert, your aunt Hannah, your sister Olive, who 
passed over with consumption, your son Clarence, and your 


I went to this meeting more 
On the day of my arrival, 


I approached a tent on which I 


I asked, ‘‘ Who are they?” She said, ‘“ Your uncle 


little boy who passed over with diphtheria, and your little girl; 


your aunt Nancy, Myra, a relativ, your brother Edd, but think 


he is still in the form; (not dead) your son Henry, but think 
he is still in the form; (not dead) George, a soldier, brother 
to your wife, died in the army; and Mary, sister to your wife 


The above, as far as names, etc., are eoncerned, is all correct. 


Mary, of whom I had never heard, I find died over forty years 
ago. Some of my relativs named I had entirely forgotten; not 
having seen or heard from them since a small boy (am now 
in my 57th year), but who were brought fresh to my mind on 
hearing their names, Some of the parties I know not where 
they are, and do not know that they are dead. She also gave 
me the state of my birth, and followed me up from childhood 
in moving from one state to another until the present time. 
These things I noted upon paper as I received them in the 
tent. I will say that the medium and myself were entire 
strangers, and I do not know even now where she resides. I 
hav never termed myself a Spiritualist, but these things and 
other things I could relate, and phenomena in my own family, 
are a mystery to me, If the Spiritualistic view is not correct, 
who can explain? I think Elmina a little inclined to ridicule, 
but perhapsin her investigations she has fallen in with frauds, 
and Truesdell perhaps the biggest fraud of all. 
WurumĮ Harr. 


“T am Sun-| 
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Saramancoa, Oct. 26, 1884. 
Mz. Eprror: Will you be so kind and obliging as to tele- 
phone over to 55 East 9th street, and say to that dear friend of 
yours, S. P. Putnam, that I wish to interview him on a most * 
serious and solemn subject, one that is dear to my heart? 
S. P. Purnam, Sir: Allow me to address your high mighti- 


‘ness through TuE Taurs SEEKER by asking you to explain čer- 


tain statements, or comparison, rather, in your article last week 
addressed to George Chainey. Please allow me to present for 
your inspection your own words, which turned my usually 
composed countenance into a solemn and wrathful frown, and. 
brought the even temperature of my temper, which is one-of 
my characteristics, up to 140 in a second. i 

I ask as a favor that every Liberal lady in the Jand will in- 
terpret this statement according to het own judgment. With 
my sensitiv nature and high notions, I purpose to take excep- 
tions to that remark. Taking into consideration the many 
good and sensible things you said at Cassadaga, I am half con- 
vineed that it must havbeen 4 slip of the pen. But here it is: 
‘You hav not done what a plain, level-headed, practical busi- 
ness man would hav done. You hav been a woman, really, 
a mad poet, but not a wise philosopher.” May the nine muses ` 
shield us from such a thrust. Mr. Putnam, your brotherly 
advice to Chainey was good. Will you please take a dose of 
the same -good advice, which'I quote: “Now, my boy, I sim- - 
ply wish you to back down from your position as gracefully as 
you can; admit your error of judgment, and malte an apology. 
Act honorably in this matter, and with courage. Don’t be 
afraid to beg pardon when your conscience must tell you that 
you hav done wrong.” i 

I havn't forgotten that Mr. Charles Watts made the-same 
little blunder at Cassadaga, and Mr. Watts must fix that little 
matter if he expects a warm and friendly reception from the 
Liberal bodies of Salamanca. 

Men hav weaknesses as well as women, and are quite liable 
to inherit them from their fathers, and I insist on knowing 
why, when you find in your own sex a man whose emotional 
and poetical nature makes him a reed in the wind, or another 
with softening of the brain; in fact, all who are mentally weak 
must be compared to a woman. 

I leave this to your kind consideration, and wait your answer 
in high dudgeon. THERESE SOBIESKI. 


Sinwa, Iti., Nov. 4, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: To-day is election day. I hope in the near 
future we shall be able to support a candidate of our own—a 
nobleLiberal. I am young yet; hav read the great Hunting 
Book through three times, beside learning many portions by 
heart. Iwas brought up to believe it, every word, until my 
reason got the better of my belief. But I am glad that I know 
what is contained in the Bible. [also hav a copy of the Koran, 
which, I think, is superior to our Bible; it helps me to refute 
the arguments of Christians. I am an open enemy of the 
clergy. We hav had several cases of suicide in this vicinity, 
all Christians, and our minister, the Kev. Mr. Linn, took oo- 
casion to preach a sermon on Infidelity. He said that the un- 
believers were fast killing themselvs off by suicide (a misrep- 
resentation). It was more than I could stand. I wrote an 
article giving him the lie direct. I tried the Steward Leader; it 
would not print it for fear of losing a few paltry subscrip- 
tions. Then I sent it to’ the Rochelle Register; the editor, a 
man of brains, printed it for me. It was answered by a few 
Christians (I also received several private letters advising m6 
that it was better for me to let such matters alone). Our 
friends turned in and helped me, among the number, Mr. 
Otto Wettstein, of Rochelle, Ills. The debate lasted for five 
months, ending, Freethought ahead. I had no idea how many 
Liberals there were here, but a hearty handshake, and, ‘‘ That 
was good,” or “Giv it to ’em !"—such sentences as these con- 
vince me that I hav gained stanch friends. 

I send you an article clipped from the weekly Inter-Ocean 
of Oct. 30th— would it not be well to reproduce it? I would 
like to correspond with one or more of the young lady readers 
of Tas Trutsa SEEKER; the young ladies here nearly all be- 
long to the church. I hav most of R. G. Ingersoll’s lectures, 
and some of his books. I lend them to my Christian friends, 
and they hay done a great deal of good. $ 

Yours respectfully, Franx Hoxcoms. 
AMERICUS, Miss., Oct. 20, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: It is the hardest times down here in south 
Mississippi that ever were known. Times are worse than they 
were during the Rebellion. Lumber business is stopped en- 
tirely, and if a man has got anything to sell he cannot get the 
money for it. 

I must say something for Tue TruTH Smerer. It is the best 
paper I ever hav found in my life, and I am twenty-nine years 
old. Iam yet a single man; but if I was goin z to get married, 
and my girl didn’t believe in Tan Trora Srexer, I would just 
quit her and look for another one. . It drives out all supersti- 
tious belief in things that can’t be, nor ever were, nor ever will 
be. Iam a Freethinker of the land, and I don’t see how I 
could do without Taz Trurs Szexzr. Mine is the only paper 
of that kind that comes anywhere near this section of the coun- 
try. The preachers and Christians hav been raising, or trying 
to raise, thunder about it, but can’t do much with me, They 
call me an Infidel, and I call them hypocrits. A good many 
of the Christians and parsons will go to the church house and . 
pray and preach, and before they get home they will try to 
beat somebody out of something. 

The Christians down here believe in a hell and a heaven, 
god and devil, and say that the sins we commit will carry us 
to a hell, a burning lake of fire and brimstone, unless we re- 
pent of our sins. But let a man or woman get sick or crippled 
for a long time, and the most of the people will say, ‘‘ Look at 
that fellow; heis down with rheumatism.” And they will say, 
“« That’s for his [or her] wickedness;” and if it is in my pres- 
ence I always ask them if they believe that, and the most of 
them do. I tell them if that is the case, hell is here on earth, 
and that is all the hell anybody will see. 

Some here say they would not believe an Infidel on his oath. 


i THE 


I had. rather two Infidels would testify against me than one 
hypocrit. The book tells us that God made the world in six 
days, and rested, or finished, on the seventh day, and that all 
he made was good, and that God foreknew all things. 
is so, why was God sorry he made man? If any man or wo- 
man believes this story, they ought to hav a negro boy for a 
guardian. : - à 

I will do, and hav been doing, all I can for THE Trura 
Senger, and intend to take it so long as I liv, if I can pay for 
it. . W. E. WALTERS. 


PORTLAND, OR., Oct. 25, 1884, 

Mr. Eprror: After many days, I will send a few lines to the 
dear old Trura SEEKER. I hail it as a welcome friend, full of 
truths and good tidings to all. I enjoy reading letters from 
different writers in other parts of the world, and perhaps oth- 
ers would like to hear of the sayings and doings of Liberals 
and non-Liberals from this Western shore. I will try and giv 
a few items as to how IJ view the situation in Oregon. We hav 
a large Liberal element here, but for want of energy and 
means they fail to keep up an organization. Many of them 
are like myself—do not hav an over-abundance of this world’s 
goods; but for all that, if a few energetic men and women 
would put their shoulders to the wheel, meetings could be 
made & success. But Liberalism is gaining ground, in spite of 
narrow-minded bigots to clog her wheels. Since Colonel In- 
gersoll was here we feel more like holding up our heads. 
What grand and glorious truths he uttered! They fell like 
rain upon the parched earth, and we felt it was good to hav 
been there. 

Two incidents happened while I was in the little city of Sa- 
lem, Oregon, that I would like to mention. About the time 
Colonel Ingersoll was to speak in said city, a rabid Chris- 
tian came out in print and denounced the non-rabid Chris- 
tians who had the colonel’s picture in their windows. 

The other is of a poor unfortunate man found sleeping in 
the house of God, and the pastor, Mr. Chambers, the follower 
of the meek and lowly, caned him so severely he had to hav 

` his head sewed up, and then turned him over to the tender 
mercies of the law. Christian spirit, wasn’t it? We read 
that. the Son of Man had not where to lay his head, and I 
suppose the poor tramp was in the same fix. No doubt this 
same priest thought it sacrilegious to see the colonel’s pictures 
in the windows. I will leave the readers to draw their own 
conclusions. Comments are useless. ; 

Mes. O. A. BENJAMIN. 


Bısnor CREER, Car., Oct. 13; 1884, 

Mr. Eprror: I often feel like joining in some of the discus- 
sions going on in Tue TrRurs SEEKER, but being a Spiritualist, 
or one who hopes for, and believes in, a future state, I fear to 
encounter the rude blows of some who hold that this life ends 
all. I hav read with great interest the doings of the Liberals 
at Cassadaga Lake (near the home where I was reared), and 
hav felt much interested in Mr. Chainey’s conversion to Spir- 
itualism. Iam sorry to see professed Liberals go illiberal as 
some of them appear to be. I had hoped that the dogmatic 

spirit might be dropped with the dogmas they hay left behind 
and are still combating, yet no less so than those who hav 
hopes of a life beyond. As to the phenomena of Spiritualism, 
they are but the alphabet, out of which may be spelled the 
sentence, ‘We still liv.” I hope Elmina will be able to bring 
to the light facts and truths relating to another life, if possi- 
ble. One correspondent said he was “‘sorry Mr. Chainey had 
left us.” Whom has he left? Has he gone ahead, or fallen 
back, or turned aside, from following wherever truth or his 
convictions lead ? I thought his lecture at Cassadaga Lake 
splendid, had it not been that he struck uncalled-for blows at 
those who had aided him to gain the hights and freedom few 
attain, 

I do not think the emotions should be repressed, but wisely 
trained, since these are the motiv power of the intellect, the 
same, in comparison, as the fires that create the steam for the 
engin. But some, it seems to me, advocate putting the wood 
into the boilers instead of the furnaces, producing but little 
moral force, as the intellect, when separated from the emo- 
tions, is but a glittering iceberg, which needs the fires of the 
emotional nature, though at times volcanic and erratic, to 
transform it into hills and vales of love and beauty. I may be 
wrong in my way of thinking, but I am searching for truth 
from day to day, and am ever glad to be shown the better way. 

Mrs. L. HUTCHINSON. 


NEWARK VALLEY, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: The friendly letter containing my bill due Taz 
Trura SEEKER came duly to hand, and its contents hav been 
noted and duly appreciated, for which I am truly thankful. 
Your bill should hav been paid long ago, but, to make a long 
matter short, I am too ‘“‘cussed” poor to meet my honest dues. 
When I stated the time I should send you the money, I was 
sick, and spent the money that I intended to send you to pay 
doctor’s bill. LIintended to pay up and stop the paper, for I 
am at present so embarrassed I am not able to take it, and if 
you will stop the paper I will pay up just as soon as I possibly 
can, Still, I shall feel lost without Taz TRUTH SEEKER. This 
is why I hav let it run so long. I hav hoped I would stem the 
tide and soon pay up and continue my subscription. I hav 
been, and still am, one of those peculiar unfortunates that fate 
seems to be against. I could write you asad history of mis- 
fortunes, but what is the use? In the last two years I hav 
lost—died on my hands—four horses, two cows, and seventy- 
five dollars’ worth of hogs. At this present writing, I hav a 
horse worth a hundred and fifty dollars lying on the barn 
floor, which will probably be dead before morning. I livin one 
of the most priest-ridden communities on top of God’s foot- 
stool, They say it is because I_am such an Infidel that god 
‘(excuse me, I hav not reverence enough to spell god with a 
capital G) is punishing me by killing my horses, my cows, 
and my pigs. I say to them, ‘‘ This is characteristic of your 
God; he never had manhood or bravery enough to meet an 
opponent face to face, but sneaks around and kills his oppo- 


If this | 


nent’s domestic animals, or burns up his house or barn with 
his thunderbolts. If their God is such a creature as that, the 
farthest I can get away from him will be the nearest heaven I 
expect to get. 

I am the only man in the town,.and I don’t know but in the 
county, that has got backbone enough to take Tur TRUTH 
SEEKER, though there are hundreds that are at heart just as 
much opposed to the Christian fraud as I am. I hav been a 
successful school-teacher for years, but I am now a marked 
man. All the influence of this priest-ridden community is 
brought to bear against me. I could not possibly get even a 
common district school where my religious belief is known. 
But yvu can “bet your life ” that I don’t fail to let it be known 
whenever the opportunity offers. . 

If I don’t get Toe TRUTH SesxerR any more, {£ can keep 
pretty well posted by reading over back numbers, for I hav 
preserved them all. A part of them I hav bound in volume 
form, and intend to hav the others bound also.as soon as I get 
able. Yours truly, E. W. COUNCILMAN. 


Norns, Texas, Oct. 7, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: It isn’t often that you get a communication 
from Norse, and for the purpose of assuring you that we 
havn’t entirely backslidden, I offer you a few lines. There 
being but few Liberals at this place we can but seldom afford 
the luxury of a Liberal lecture. But when we find a lecturer 
disposed to take in our little place on his rounds and thank- 
fully receive our widow’s mite, we always employ him. 

We lately had the pleasure of listening to a couple of lect- 
ures by Mr. J. L. Andrew, of Kansas; subjects, ‘‘ Morality,” 
and ‘‘Infidelity.” Mr. Andrew is a young manof about twenty- 
five years of age, an Englishman by birth, and has but lately 
espoused the cause of Liberalism, Intending to devote his 
life to the Christian ministry, he soon found that procrustean 
bed too short and narrow for his intellect and sympathy, and 
so had the manhood and courage to abandon it at once and 
resolve to consecrate his life to the propagation of the religion 
of humanity. Mr. Andrew has, to a considerable degree, the 
natural gifts of the orator. Slightly under medium hight, of 
large, rotund figure; full, deep, and musical-voice; in manner 
natural, logical, forcible, and eloquent; witty, sarcastic, hu- 
morous and serious by turn, he holds the attention of his au- 
diences from beginning to end. l i 

Materialistic in views, yet he is not a dogmatist. He will 
remain in Texas during the present month; open to lecture 
engagements, and those wishing his services can address him 
in care of Mr. J. D. Shaw, Waco, Texas. 

Texasis a great field for the Liberal propagandism, for those 
who are willing to do missionary work, who are not mercenary, 
but count it but gain if, through their sacrifices, people are 
emancipated from mental thraldom. 7 

In conclusion, I wish you abundant success in your noble 
efforts in battlingjfor the rights of man. 


Yours fraternally, E. A. Roum. 


K Dongs Crry, Kan., Oct. 17, 1884. 


Mr. Eprror: Having noticed, on several occasions, the 


cowardly and dishonest acts of some of our divines, published: 


in the columns of your valuable paper, I thought it would not 
be out of place to send you a clipping from the Dodge City 
Demoerat of this week. It isa letter from a practicing phy- 
sician of this city. If there are any more publications per- 
taining to the case on either side, I will foward them to you. 
Yours for truth, R. E. Nye. 
P.S.—Wbile I am writing this at the hotel, I discover one of 
those so-called agents of God looking of my shoulder. 


R. E. N. 
TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


I wish to call the attention of the religious as well as the 
Infidel portion of the community to the numerous acts of one 
Rev. Mr. Elliott, a so-called minister of the gospel of the 
Methodist persuasion. I believe his many kind and Christian 
acts call for this public notice, and being disposed at all 
times to giv the devil his dues, I take this method of calling 
particular attention to the reverend gentleman above named. 
I will not attempt, however, to enter into any lengthy details, 
as to the moral or Christian character of this canting hypocrit, 
as I hav no desire to pollute the columns of your much re- 
spected paper, which would be inevitable were I to do so. I 
will confine myself to one of his recent acts, which I believe 
will suffice to demonstrate all there isin him. Last week I 
attended the Hutchinson fair, and while absent, this sancti- 
monious desecrator of the teachings of Christ jumped my 
claim, which I had selected as‘a home for myself and family. 
Of course I can get another one, as there is plenty of land 
in Kansas, but that is not the thing; in the event of my lo- 
cating another claim, what assurance would I hav that some 
other preacher of the Elliott stripe wouldn’t steal it the first 
time I left the city? I hav always had very serious doubts 
about Methodist preachers being the inspired agents of God, 
and since this occurrence I feel that my doubts hav been 
based upon very good grounds. If heaven is to be the final 
abode of such} cowardly, thieving, hypocritical medicants as 
Mr. Elliott, I prefer an eternal residence with his Satanic 
Majesty. 

In conclusion, I would say that I shall hesitate to make 
known my claim in heaven, for fear this unscruplous, perjur- 
ing land thief might try to jump it, Dr. M. G. Cocxzy. 


Newrort, Me., Nov. 2., 1884. 

Me. Eprror: You can bear witness that I hav not written a 
word for your paper on the political question, and I can say 
Tus TRUTH SEEKER has taken an impartial stand on this 
insane subject. What I wish to say is, that while I hav earn- 
estly desired that James G. Blaine would never be president, 
there is no cause for a true reformer to rejoice over the elec- 
tion of Grover Cleveland, for, no matter what party may be in 
power, the principles of government will remain the same. 
It is despotism; though in a milder form than monarchical 
government, still it is despotism, and no true refornier can 
support it. And, as a man who has a purpose in life; some- 
thing to liv for every waking hour, I enter my solemn and 
earnest protest against every form of government as it now 
exists, because to exist it outrages my natural and inalien- 


able right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
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Because all governments of force are in constant warfare on 
the rights of the individual, and, as in the case of the Chris- 
tian church, if it were not for the ignorance of the people, they 
could not exist foraday. And as reformers, we must not for- 
get that these political campaigns are fearfully demoralizing 
and corrupting to good morals. If the people were not on a 
very low plain, they would hav réjected James G. Blaine with 
scorn and indignation, after he lowered himself by allowing a 
court to interrogate him in relation to his moral life. That one 
act ought to hav damned him politically for the rest of his life. 
In the language of Whittier: 

“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 
decide.” 7 

Then was the time for Mr. Blaine to rise to the dignity of a 
man and say, ‘‘ Not one word of explanation will I make to any 
one concerning my private life.’ Tf Mr. Blaine loses the 
presidency, as reported, that one act of wrecking his manhood 
by allowing himself to be catechised as he did will be the 
cause, for ‘‘there’s a law of compensation, and a law of retri- 
bution for each mortal and each nation.” 

SEWARD MITCHELL. 

P. S.—I wish to send my choicest and best blessing to Lewise 
Oliver, for her grand letter in the last TRUTH SEEKER, for of 
all the thousands of inspired letters in the paper of all others, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, that letter is the best. If any of the 
readers of THE TRUTH SEEKER hav a copy of the paper of 
October 18th to spare, and will mail it to me, they shall 
receive my best thanks. S. M. 


Muresan, Onr., Oct. 24, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Find inclosed one dollar, for which please giv 
me credit on my subscription to Taz Trur Seerer. I liv in 
an orthodox community, where superstition sways the scepter 
over science, and the religious traditions of a past credulous 
period are still accepted as infallible and true. Reared by 
strictly orthodox parents in a land of mental night, my jour- 
ney from faith to reason, as might be supposed, was beset by 
many difficulties and obstacles, but by the aid of the writings 
of such intellectual giants as Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, and 
Tyndall, I gradually succeeded in outgrowing the creed of my 
youth, and now rejoice in the conscious glorious knowledge 

that Iam mentally free. A. D. RUTHERFORD. 


Oapen, Uran, Oct. 18, 1884. 

Mr. Epitor: It appears to me rather singular that the Na- 
tional Liberal League hus never proposed a plan to provide for 
the naming of children born to Liberal parents. I think some- 
thing ought to be done in this respect. You are aware, of 
course, that Infidels, as unbelievers in the Bible, do not care 
to practice the orthodox style. Now I propose that blank 
forms be printed; to be furnished by the secretary of National 
Liberal League—auxiliary Liberal Leagues generally; said 
forms to hav blank spaces for signature of president, vice-pres- 
ident, and secretary of National Liberal Leagne or auxiliary 
Liberal Leagues, and recorded in League registers, etc. 

` Mr. Mercer, of this city, is erectiag an Agnostic Hall, to be 
used by our League, now organizing, and which will be ready 
by the first of November or thereabouts. We expect Mr. Put- 
nam and Mr. Watts this fall or winter. 

If there ever was a religion that could make good, strong 
Infidels and Spiritualists it is Mormonism, In your last issue 
of Tus Trutu Szrxer, speaking of Catholic Irish, you state - 
that they are low, ignorant, ete. This is caused as much by 
English rule as priestcraft, and is not for the want of brains, 
as is seen in the sterling qualities of the Irish in this country. 
In conclusion, I will say, as a mechanic, that Butler, in my 
opinion, is the best representativ of the workingmen in Amer- 
ica. Very truly, Nem A. Parxs. 


Moscow Mius, Mo., Oct. 23, 284. 

Mr. Eprroz: Not long since I asked a ‘‘sky pilot” where 
heaven was located, and he said that the heavenly New Jeru- 
salem was away up in the blue vaults of space. I said to 
him, ‘‘How do you know that heaven is up in the skies?” 
“« Well, good Christians,” he said, “are shown heaven on their 
death-beds by the power of Christ.” Great power that! 
“ Well, Brother Isaac,” said I, “I would like to hav some 
proof of the existence of that place called heaven that you 
speak of. I hav soared through the blue vaults of space, 
astronomically and scientifically, and hav not seen heaven 
yet. I hav surveyed the mighty circumference of the moon, 
and hay explored the mighty plains, hills, and valleys of the 
same, and I see no traces of that bright city; the golden city of 
God, walled and paved with pure gold. Where, oh where is 
it? Itis not there, and I hav gone to the remotest corner of 
space—which is as far as our astronomical observations will 
permit us to go—and it is not there. I come back from the 
aerial regions with the displeasure of not finding heaven, and 
not finding the Christian’s golden fort. I now go up and 
down the earth searching for that place, where all the wretches 
and vile sinners of earth hath gone.” 

‘There is nothing I so despise as I do the Christian religion. 
Please understand me, my pious friends; it is not the people 
that I despise and loathe; it is their superstitious doctrins. 
The venomous reptile of earth, the viper and the adder, in my 
estimation, are a credit to the Christian religion. 

C. B. HUNTER. 


. Port Cuixton, O., Nov. 10. 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $5. I cannot understand how 
any Freethinker can read your valuable paper, THz TRUTH 
SEEKER, and not become a regular subscriber. Of course I 
want it, and you can put me down for a life subscriber, I 
could not keep house without Tas Trura SEEKER, and good 
old Boston Investigator, to. brighten up things every week. I 
will try and get you some new subscribers in this place. 
Please credit me with one year's subscription to Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER, and the balance, $2 00, you will oblige me by paying 
to Samuel P. Putnam for campa‘gn expenses. Wishing you 
great success, I remain, Yours truly, W. 8. FLANGHER. 
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Children’s Caner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


€ Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night begins to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is Known as the Children’s Hour.” 


A Letter in Rhyme. 


My darling little children, T always like to hear 

‘of dogs, and cats, and horses, of birds and babies 
dear; 

‘And if you think you'll like it, Pm sure we shall 
agree, 

‘For I can sometimes teli you of what I chance to see. 

-Just two doors from my cottage there livs a darling 
dog, 

With brown hair short and curly, and round as any 
log, 

For Fido likes good living, like meat, mince pies, 
and cake; 

Of everything that’s dainty, he gladly will partake. 


From out a deep bay window he looks upor the 
street, 

Aad when familiar faces his honest eyes can greet, 

He barks a gladsome welcome that’s dog-like, true, 
and kind, 

Then brings them rags or slippers, or first thing he 
can find. . 

One day I said, “Dear Fido, my darling good old 
boy, 

Bring something of more Value to testity your joy, 

For then I can grow weaithy, and, living at my ease, 

Til take both you and kitty, and we'll do what we 
please.” 


The next time I came homeward, dear Fido followed 
me, 

His eyes and feet came dancing, in activ, merry glee. 

And when within my doorway, Le laid upon the 

: floor 


A large ailk spool of vaiue, fresh from the city atore; 

Then, in my face upglancing, bis bright eyes 
seemed to say, 

“ Now is this to your liking, what I hav brought to- 
day ?” 

I thanked him, and I wondered, as Fido kissed my 


hand, 
How much of human language adog could under- 
stand, 


And once I placed some “extras” within a china 
cup, 

And in my garden pathway asked Fido o'er to sup, 

Hoe did, then took politely the cup with sober grace, 

And round the house he trotted, and put it in its 
place. , 

Ah, Tido! Uvand flourish; avd if, Hke you, we're 
kind, 

Aa falthtul, true, and gendle, the world will surely 
find 

That ali can help to banish the clouds of sin and 
hate, 

And face, with hearts uplifted, love’s sunlit golden 
gate. s 

C, FANNIE ALLYN, 


Montagew and His Yacht. 

Montagew Hardicooper was a slim youth 
with fluffy lungs and a perpetual hacking 
cough. His cheeks were hollow, his shoulders 
stooped, there was a consumptiv darkness 
under his eyes, and his hair looked dry and 
dead, like the moss upon a rock. People, at 
the time this account opens, gave him a year 
to liv. There was one person, however, who 
had not placed young Hardicooper’s funeral 
at so early a date. This was his younger 
brother Duff, who had better advantages for 
‘observing Montagew's symptoms, and he 
argued that as long as that youth’s perform- 
ances at the dinner treble wore sustained, his 
demise could not be located in the imm ediate 
future. Nevertheless the cough troubled Duff, 
und he watched his brother’s health with ten- 
der interest. 


in the summer he used to go wandering about 
the wharves, looking at the vessels that lay in 
the dock, thrusting their long bowsprits, laden 
with iron martingales, across the street, al- 
most into the windows on the opposit side. 
He looked at the towering spars with awe, and 
his respect for a seafaring man fell little short 
of veneration. Later on he got in the habit of 
visiting Port Morris, just above the city, where 
he would sit upon the shoro of the East River 
and watch the Knickerbocker yachtsmen sail 
their boats. He wished he had a sailboat. He 
believed he saw various channels in which one 
would be useful, and his brother Duff expressed 
the same sentiments. With due deliberation, 
therefore, they commenced forthwith to save 
up money and to look about for a yacht whose 
price should be within their means. Monta. 
gew was acquainted with a young medical stu- 
dent named Diem, who was already beginning 
to be called doctor among his associates. This 
doctor had been to sea one voyage and knew 
how to manage a yacht. He volunteered the 
offer, if Montagew Hardicooper would buy a 
boat, he would teach him to navigate her. 
Soon Montagew, inquiring around, got wind 
of a little sailboat over in Jersey City which 
the owner was willing to part with for a mod- 
crate sum. ‘Through a friend, in whose judg- 


, : The mast was a handsome stick, straight as a 
Montagew livedin New York, and afternoons gun-barrel; the boom and gaff were in first- 


ment he had much confidence, Montagew 
closed the bargain for the boat without having 
seen her. This wasin the fall of the year, abont 
the first of November. Some two weeks later, 
having saved and borrowed enough money to 
pay for their boat, Montagew and Duff decided 
to fetch her to New York. It wasa rainy day. 
‘The doctor was ready to undertake to navigate 
the craft; and several persons were willing to go 
over to Jersey City and act as passengers on 
the way back. In this capacity the services of 
two adventurous youths, named Salvinny 
Boots and James Fulljames, were accepted. 
Together they set out for New Jersey. 

The owner of the boat was easily found. He 
was a butcher who had once been an oyster- 
man, and who was believed to hav seen a sea 
serpent. He had many words of praise for the 
boat. Her name was Sadie. She had been in 
aregatta the year before, the man said, and 
was second in the race at the finish. When 
questioned as to the number of boats taking 
part in the regatta, he said he had most forgot, 
but believed there were two--the Sadie and 
another boat. The Sadie was thereupon pur- 
chased by the enthusiastic Hardicoopers, and 
the price, $40, paid into the hands of the re- 
tired oysterman, who, with his cleaver, cut a 
page from his cash book, and, by a long and 
laborious process, transformed it into a docu- 
ment reading as follows: 

. “Jersey City, Nov. 15th. 

‘“‘Reseaved this day of Montagew Hardi- 
cooper forty dollers for my 16 foot cat bote 
Sadie, in full payment theroff. The under- 
sined - P, Backstay.” 

Pocketing this instrument, Montagew Hardi- 
cooper and party went in search of the boat. 
They found her lying bottom-side up on the 
muddy bank of the Morris & Essex Canal, with 
the word Sadie painted in gilt letters ona blue 
board running athwart her stern. By a united 
effort she was turned over. Criticisms were 
then in order. i 

“í Gee, gosh! what a racket!” shouted Sal- 
vinny Boots, and he danced wildly. 

“ Hooray!” volunteered Duff. 

James Fulljames remarked that she was ‘a 
daisy.” 

““Waw-hoop!” yelled Montagew Hardicooper, 
for he was in high spirits. 

The Sadie was all his fancy painted her. 
She was bright as a new dollar, and sound from 
stem to stern. Not a seam was started. The 
rowlocks, and every screw and nail, were of 
copper. She had been built upon honor. 

Off to the west, about one-fourth of a mile, 
flowed the Hackensack River. Close at hand on 
the east was the canal. In this the Sadie must 
be launched and locked through from the canal 
to the river. The lock was half a mile away 
up stream. It fell to Duff und Fulljames to 
propel the craft, by means of sweeps and 
otherwise, to the lock, from thence to the river, 
and down the river toa point opposit where 
she now lay, to which point Montagew, Sal- 
vinny, and the doctor would transport the 
rigging overland. The difficulty James and 
Duff had getting her up the canal and down 
the river against the wind and tide was im- 
mense. James wanted to tow the boat along 
by means of a rope, Duff remaining aboard and 
“ keeping her off” with an oar. The rope was 
so short, and Duit exerted such vigor in push- 
ing away from the bank, that he once or twice 
pulled James into the canal, and filled his 
boots with water. 

After a good deal of trouble the Sadie was 
worked around to where Montagew and the 
others were waiting with the sails and spars. 
These latter had been found in good condition. 


class order, and there were as many sister- 
hooks, and grummets, and gilguys scattered 
about as would serve to rig two such boats. 
The sail was spread out upon the ground, and 
in that position the doctor bent it to the spars 
and rove the halliards. The rest stood around 
watching him and getting in his way, bewil- 
dered among so many lines and loops and eye- 
lets that they could not divine the use of, 
Finally, the rigging was carried aboard. The 
Hardicoopers were in a state of mind border- 
ing on delirium. They were the proprietors 
of a boat that was rapidly becoming a small 
ship. 

The rudder was shipped; the mast, with the 
gilt ball at the head, was raised upright and 
successfully stepped. 

“ All aboard,” shouted the doctor. 

The boys tumbled into the boat. 

“Stand by the halliards,” and Doctor Diem 
passed one line to Montagew and another to 
Duff. 

“Aye, aye,” they responded. They were fast 
becoming sailors. 

“ Haul away smartly!” 

Up went the sail. Then they belayed the 
ropes as they were and dropped the center- 
board; the doctor seated himself by the tiller; 


‘the big sail flapped for a moment, then swung 


to one side and puffed out like a boy’s cheek 
when he is whistling. There was a tinkling 
ripple under the bow of the Sadie; the shore 
seemed to be moving away—and the Hardi- 
coopers were afloat. Talk about the pride of 
a boy when he gets his first pair of boots; the 
happiness of a dog with two tails; the ecstasy of 
a youngster with a red wagon—these are griefs 
compared with the transports of the Hardi- 
coopers. They swung their hats; they stood 
up and shook hands; they shouted with glee 
till the waves of the Hackensack rippled in 
response. 

There is something about riding in a sailboat 
that is different from riding in anything else. 
You ate neithet drawn nor pushed. It must 
be good deal like ballooning. “You hav not the 
jigger and jar of the steamboat, nor the man 
in his shirtsleeves that goes with the rowboat. 
Some invisible power totiches the sail, and the 
boat moves. ‘There is the element of air above 
and the element of water below; and the pas- 
senger is, so to speak, sandwiched between. _ 

After the Hardicoopers’ first paroxysm of 
delight had passed, they stretched themselvs 
in the thwarts and settled down to solid happi- 
ness. Itverything was quiet, and a mist floated 
upon the surface of the river. Soon James 
and Salvinny and the doctor piped up and sang 
a song òf the rolling deep. The Hardicoopers 
never sang, but had great capacities for listen- 
ing, and were not critical. They therefore en- 
joyed such music as the trio were able to afford. 
As the old rhyme has it, 


Fairlaughsthe morn and soft the zephyr blows, 

While, proudly gliding o’er the adure realm, 
In gilded trim the gallant Sadie goes, 

Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm. 

So down the stream the party passed, sing- 
ing and listening, drifting and rocking; happy, 
careless, contented. 

But they were not to reach home without 
adventure. Salvinny Boots was one of those 
youths who do not know when they are well 
off. There was room enough on the seats of 
the Sadie, but he thought it would be the 
proper thing to sit on the little strip of deck 
that ran around the boat. So he sat there and 
swung his feet. The result was what every- 
body looked for. His feet suddenly flew up- 
ward, and he took a backward plunge into the 
river. But he had hardly struck the water be- 
fore Montagew Hardicooper had him by the 
heel, and he was being yanked along in the 
wake of the Sadie. Montagew got a grip with 
his left hand on the shoulder of Salvinny and 
dragged him half way into the boat; then his 
right hand fell with a ioud slap on the seat of 
Salvinny’s trousers, and the youth was tum- 
bled heels over head into the boat. The 
doctor turned the Sadie about and picked up 
Salvinny’s hat, and jammed it, filled with 
water, upon the owner's head. As for Boots, 
a good deal of the hilarity was taken out of 
him, and he spent the next half hour in wring- 
{og the water out of his clothes. Duff loaned 
him his overcoat, and both sat and shivered. 

While all these things were occurring the 
day was drawing to a close. The voyagers 
had now reached Bergen Point, near the mouth 
of theriver, and Staten Island was close ahead. 
They could just see its lights through the fog, 
which was growing more dense every moment. 
At Staten Island they expected to get some- 
thing to eat, and made a landing for that pur- 
pose. Here Salvinny danced about so in his 
efforts to keep warm that he fell under the 
suspicion of being insane, and came near get- 
ting arrested. The boys visited a grocery store 
and made a good meal on crackers and cheese, 
and then returned to the boat. The fog had 
now become so thick that they could hardly 
see oneanother’s forms. There was no breeze, 
and the men on the wharf convinced them 
that it would be impossible to reach New York 
with the Sadie that night. They might leave 
the boat there and go home on the ferry. The 
ferry had stopped running from that point, 
but by going overland to the quarantine on the 
other side of the island, they might be able to 
catch a boat. A horsecar would take them to 
quarantine. Into a car the four lads climbed, 
and Salvinny Boots came shivering after. At 
the end of a dreary ride of about five miles 
they reached quarantine. There they learned 
that no more boats would go to New York that 
night on account of the fog. 

“ Gee, gosh, what a racket!” shouted Sal- 
vinny. That was what Sulvinny said on every 


‘occasion. 


“Well, here is a hotel,” said Montagew. 
“Let's put up for the night.” 

“Steady there,” said the doctor, speaking 
nautically, ‘* hav you got any money?” 

The boys drew together to take an account 
of resources. Montagew searched his pockets 
and produced $1.10; Duff scraped together 
$0.27. James, with a look of deep concern 
upon his face, elevated his elbow, thrust his 
hand deep into the inside pocket of his vest, 
and, after a long search, drew forth $0.00. 


The doctor had ten cents. Salvinny said he 
must hav lost all his money when he fell over- 
board! Total, $1.47. This would pay for the 
lodging ofone. Montagew would not desert his 
shipmates, and there was nothing to do but to 
make a night of it in the ferry-house. In the 
waiting room was a big stove. Salvinny drew 
up to this and was soon converted into a cloud 
of steam from his wet clothes. The others 
wandered dismally about, catching short naps: 
occasionally by lying upon-the benches, and 
awaking with an ache in every bone. 

It must hav been well along toward mid- 
night. The boys were standing in front of the 
ferry-house. It rained ‘a little, but they had 
got accustomed to that, and Salvinny knew 
he couldn’t get any wetter than he was already. 
Suddenly they saw a white figure turn around 
the corner and come toward them. 

“Look ! boys,” whispered the doctor; * what 
is that ?” 

“Its a kid,” said James; “in Her night 
dress.” i 

“A kid” was what James always called a 
child until, years afterward, he had one of his 
own. 

And so it turned ont to be a little girl, bare- 
footed, bareheaded, and with nothing betweén 
her and the.rain but the gown she was accus- 
tomed to sleep in. She was crying. 

“ Please, sir,” she said, addressing no one in 
particular; “can you:tell me where to find a- 
policeman 3” . l 

James had a big rubber coat on, which made 
him look almost like a man. He stepped for- 
ward, .threw out his chest, and, twirliag his 
umbrella with a proper flourish, said in a deep- 
sea voice: *‘ I am an officer; what can I dod for 
you, little gyurl ?” 

“Me fader is drunk,” said the child, ‘‘and 
he’s clubbin’ me mudder.” 

Here was a chance for the boys to distin- 
guish themselvs. They would fly to the 
rescue of helpless womanhood. The keeper 
of the ferry-house said he knew the girl's 
father. He was a bad man, and would as 
soon shoot anybody as not. But the boys 
were foolhardy if not courageous. They told 
the child to go abead and show them the 
house. The girl in the night-gown ran up the 
street; James and Duff stumped along close to 
her heels, and Montagew and the doctor kept 
at a respectful distance behind. Salvinny 
stuttered through his jiggering teeth, ‘‘ Gee, 
gosh, what a racket!” and dived into the ferry- 
house and rubbed up against the stove. 

The house was soon sighted. The volunteer 
policemen tuok up their position on the oppo- 
sit side of the street, sending the girl ahead to 
reconnoiter. Presently the window opened 
and they heard the sound of gioans and the 
thud of blows. These Geased and they waited 
in suspense, expecting to see the child's body 
flung out of the window, accompanied by the 
blaze of firearms directed at themselvs. It ap- 
peared to be a critical moment. The child 
was seen at the window, and they heard her 
voice raised, ‘‘ Hey, mister,” she said, ‘you 
needn’t come in. It’s all right. Mudder’s got 
the best of the old man, and is bastin’ him wid 
a broomstick.” 

The boys returned to the ferry, Montage 
and the doctor this time taking thé lead. 

The night wore away with songs and jokes 
about their adventures, and in the morning 
they took the earliest boat for New York. 

A few days later Montagew and the doctor 
sailed the Sadie up the Hast River to the Har- 
lem. It was too late in the season for exten- 
siv yachting that year, but when the spring 
opened Montagew Hardicooper joined the 
Knickerbocker Yacht Club, and became one 
of its most activ members. The exercise 
agreed with him, and he got fat, and his cough 
leit him. He took on sailor ways and left off 
his suspenders, hitching up his trousers by 
grasping them fore and aft; and when autumn 
came again you would never hay recognized in 
the rugged and sunburnt sailorfied chap, the 
pallid youth described in the opening of this 
account. He sailed the Sadie in numerous 
regattas, and was always beaten, but that did 
not dim the ardor of his enthusiasm. She was 
not built for a racer, he said, but she was as 
“ stiff as a church;” by which he meant to say 
that she was not easily overturned; though 
once she capsized in a flaw of wind, and left 
him swimming in the salt water until a pass- 
ing steamer picked him up and righted the 
boat for him. d 

Duff did not take as much interest in yacht- 
ing as Montagew.. Wftile its effect on his 
brother’s health is very gratifying to him, he is 
still inclined at times to look upon the subject 
lightly. One day he wrote this bit of verse, 
which was printed in the New York Judge: 


THE ENICKERBOCKER YACHTSMAN. 


When prosperous breezes blow athwart the 
Sound 7 
The sunburnt yachtsman spreads his snowy 
sail, 
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And as his anchor slowly breaks its ground, 
His boat pays off before the summer gale. 


No Premier Gladstone, with his ship of state, ! 
No Admiral Seymour, with his’ armored 


, fleet 
“Upon his shoulders feels a heavier weight 
Than does your yachtsman on his catboat 
seat. i 


Aloft a glance, with youthful wisdom fraught, 
He throws on mast and vane and gaff and 
leech; 
Names points superior about his yacht, 
And puzzles you with his seafaring speech. 


He jibes and tacks, and brings his craft about; 
He yaws and luffs, and puts his tiller down, 
Hauls in the sheet or lets it further out, 
Rolls up his sleeves to let his arms grow 
brown. 


l He yachts and yachts, acquiring health and 


D, 
And sea terms adding to his sailor lore; 
He sails his boat for every inch he can— 
For all she’s worth—and sometimes even 
more. 


The Sadie is getting old, and lies bottom 
upwards for the winter on the shore near 
Port Morris. Montagew has not sailed her 
this summer. His proficiency as a sailor has 
become a passport for him to larger yachts in 
the club, and his first love is forgotten; but, 
afloat or ashore, Duff will always hav for the 
Sadie a tender regard, and when she finally 
goes to pieces he will try and save some little 
fragment of the wreck as a memento of an 
event, as he believes, so closely connected | 
with his immediate and future happiness. 

Grorce E. MACDONALD. 


Our Puzzle Box. 
1 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Dedicated to all my Friends. 
Ye puzzlers all, just list to me, 
To what I hav to say; 
*Tis only this, as you will see— 
A double acrostic, this Jittle lay, 
Whose primals, when read down, 
Will name a city, now quite old; 
And finals—now don’t begin to. frown— 
A plant will name, so I am told. 
But halt! the best of it is yet to come: 
The primals and finals connected name 
A plant. -I am about now done; 
ow go ahead and solve the same. 


1. For this you find an animal 
That burrows in the ground. 
2. Next you hav a festival 
Comes but once a year around. 
_ 3. A fortification here is seen; 
=- a. Pia of. polygonal_form... ... géz 
4. A biographical name does mean; 
To own it is no harm. 
5, A plant is next, of genus rhus; 
For different things ’tis used. 
6. With him “I came down in the ’bus;” 
He all the passengers amused. 
7. A genus of mollusks we hav next, 
Including the cuttle-fish. 
8. To engage, enlist, or to invest, 
Whichever you may wish. 
9. The last, to cloud, also to stain. 
Now for me the answer rightly tell. 
- Your labor shall not be in vain; 
Each solver I'll giv ‘*Puzzledom in a 
Nutshell.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. H. E. JUERGENS. 


2. 

CROSSWORD. 
In friend, not in send; 
In drink, not in think; 
In earth, not in birth; 
In admire, not in attire; 
In sew, not in low; 
In rain, not in pain; 
In time, not in rhyme: 
In decay, not in delay; 
In kite, not in sight; 
In dance, not in trance; 
In otter, not in water; 
In you, not in few; 
In glass, not in lass; 
In love, not in dove; 
In said, not in bed; 
In stock, not in flock; 
In show, not in hoe. 

My whole is the name of a colored man who 
was much esteemed by Abraham Lincoln. 
Woodstown, N. J. Maacre HEADLEY. 


3 
DERIVATIV LETTER REBUS. ` 
Inscribed to H. E. Juergens. 
A letter from'a Stoic take of it, 
A state’s initial you must bear in mind 
And then a letter rebus make of it 
To name that state when properly combined. 


J. K. P. BAKER. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN OHILDREN'S CORNER 
nov. 8, 1884. 
1. CONCH 

OBOLE 
NOWEL 
CLEPE 
HELEN 


2. Texas (Saxe). 3. Ra-in in-g—raining. 
Solvers, H. E. Juergens and-M. Winslow. 
Mr. Juergens’s puzzle will be held four 

weeks for solution, first correct answer to re- 

ceive “ Puzzledom in a Nutshell.” 


Correspondence. 


PrrrspurGH, Pa., Nov. 8, 1884. 

Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Madam: Your kind 
notice in Tas TRUTH Senger of November 1st 
fiatters me rather more than I expected, 
Thanks; and to my young and old friends I 
would kindly advise—especially the former— 
that as patience and perseverance conquer all 
things, the Mystic (Puzzle) Art can be learned 
by all, also. : 

To my friend Bernheim let me say, when 
making anagrams, that he should put in the 
quotation marks, or Teaders may think the 
whole verse is an anagram, as in his puzzle 
of Nov. ist. 

To “Uncle James’s” “ Literal Discourage- 
ment” (?), call a puzzle by its plain name, 
as No. 2 in Tume Trura Szexer of Nov. 8th, 
which is simply a transposition. 

And last, my friend Baker—his rhythmic 
efforts are very well, yet he to name them as 
puzzles appears to be at loss; but I suppose 
in the -respect to puzzling he stands with 
Shakspere, who asks, ‘‘ What’s in a name?” 

‘However, I will not scold them all. . Their 
further efforts are welcomed; and especially 
the writer takes great interest in seeing your 


‘Corner made the means of educating all, and 


hopes ere long you will hav a goodly number 
of contributors. 

I send you herein solutions and contribu- 

tions, in hopes they will prove acceptable. 

I remáin, respectfully, 

H. E. JUERGENS. 

: Irwin, Iowa, Nov. 4, 1884. 
Miss Wixon: I would like very much to ex- 
press to Esprit Fort my high appreciation of 
the excellence of his Paradox in Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER of Oct 25th. Itis one of the best, if 
not entirely the best, that has yet appeared in 
our Corner. It remains to be seenif he can 
repeat such merit often.. I can find only one 
word to criticise, that is “ way above my reach.” 
I would change way to quite, or just, or ‘‘My 
bed it is above my reach, etc.” I ought to tell 
you what the answer is, a “pair of bob-sleds,” 
I do nol think that the more difficult af' solution 
a puzzle is, the better itis. I hav not time, on 
the spur of the moment, to name what I con- 
sider the chief points of excellence in a puzzle. 
If I had Esprit Fort’s address I would venture 
a little ‘‘ note of admiration” to him. If you 
write him, please say I would like to form his 
acquaintance. Whenever you hav anything as 
good as his Paradox, please let me stand aside 

for him. Yours truly, J. K. P. BAKER. 


Ingersoll's Works. 


The Gods. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 


In five lectures, comprisiug. “The Gods," “* Hum. 
soldt," ** Thomas Paine.” “ individuality.” and “ Here 
‘ics and Heresies.” 


The Ghosts. Paper, 50cts; cloth, $1.25 

Including, ‘Liberty for Man, Woman, and Chiid;' 
**The Declaration of Independence,’ ‘About Farming 
in Lilimots;” “ Tue Grant Banquet,” “ The Rev. Ajexan. 
der Clark,” * The Past Rises before Me Likes Dream,’ 
and ‘A Tribute to Ebon C. Ingersoll.” 


Some Mistakes of Moses. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 
The Christian Religion. Ry R. G. 


Ingersoll, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, 
and Prof. George P. Fisher. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


{Interviews on Talmage. Paper, $1,00; 
. cloth, $2.00. 


What Must We Do to be Saved? Pa- 


per, 25 cents. 


COMPLETE WORKS, in One Vol- 
ume, Half Calf, $5.00. 


ORTHODOX HASH 


WITH 


A CHANGE OF DIET. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR. 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 


1A Word from the Cook.—2 Choice Bits for th 
-  Hash.—3 Seasoned with Satan to the taste,— 
4 The Ohopping-Knife.—5 Hash, First 
Qourse.—6 Hash, Second Course.— 
7 Hash, Third Course,—8 Change 
of Diet, First Course,—9 
Change of Diet, Sec- 
ond Course, 


WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 


THE VOICES AND OTHER POEMS, 
Price, 10 Cents. The fruth Seeker 


ORTHODOXY. 


A Lecture by 
Col, Robert G., Ingersoll. 


“The clergy know that I 


know that they 
know that they do not know.” 


One of the best documents to circulate ever 
printed. Every man, woman, and child in 
the United States should read it. Every 
reader of the paper should gend for a dozen. 

Price, singly, 10 cents; twelve for a dollar. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


FREELHINKERS’ CONVENTION, 


To Be Held At 


THE OPERA HOUSE, - 


SALAMANCA. N. Y- 


December 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1884, 


SPEAKERS: 


Charles Watts, S. P. Putnam, C. B. Reynolds, W. 
J. H. Burnham hav been engaged as speakers. 


preside 


S. Bell, John E. Remsburg, and 
Courtlandt Palmer has been invited to 


It is hoped that some representativ orthodox clergy nan may be induced to attend and 


MUSIC: 


The same fine choir of singers who furnished the excellent music at the Cassadaga 
Convention hav been engaged for the Salamanca gathering. 


LOCATION: 


Salamanca has better railroad facilities than any other town of its size in the state. 
Some seven lines of railroad enter the town from various directions, and all will grant 


engage Mr. Watts in debate. 


reduced rates of fare. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS: 
Good board can be obtained at one dollar per day. 
A SOCIAL PARTY 
will be held on the evening of Saturday, the 6th. 


TICKETS (for the season,) - 


50 CENTS. 


(NO COLLECTION.) 
For particulars as to railroad'rates, routes, etc., address 
H. L. GREEN, Salamanca, N Y., 


WAIFS AND WANDERINGS 


A NEW AMERICAN STORY, 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


AUTHOR OF 


“GOLDEN THRONE,” ‘‘PROMETHEUS,” ‘ INGER- 
BOLL AND JESUS,” ETC. 


Pr.ce, Ci-th, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cts. 


“ A prose epic of the war, rich with incident and 
dramatic power; breezy from first page to last with 
the living spirit of to-day,—John Swinton’s Paper. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


MEDICAL and HYGIENIC WORKS. 


Sold at Taz TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
Sent on Receipt of Price. 


Trall’s Sexual Physiology. A Scien- 
tific and Popular Exposition of the Funda- 
mental Problems in Sociology. $1. 


What Our Girls Ought to Know. By 
Dr. Mary J. Sruptey. Price, $1.00. 


Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure 
of Nervousness. By M. L. Hoxproox. $1.50. 


Parturition Without Pain. A Code 


of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-Bearing. Edited by 
M. L. Hoxproox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


The Relations of the Sexes. 
Mrs. E. B. Durrry. Price, $1.00. 

Fruit and Bread. A Natural and Sci- 
entific Diet. By Gustav ScHLICKEYSEN. 
Price, $1.00. 

The Better Way. An Appeal to Men 
in Behalf of Human Culture through a 
Wise: Parentage. By A. E. Newron. Price, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

New Hygienic Cook Book. Contain- 
ing Receipts for Preparing a Hygienic 
Food By Mrs. M. M. Jones, M.D. 30 ets. 

Calks to My Patients. Hints on Get- 
ting Well and Keeping Well. By Mrs. R. B. 
Gurason, M.D. Price, $1.50. 

Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins. By 
Dio Lewis, M.D. Treating of the Sexual 
Relations in their Higher Aspects. $2.00. 

Prenatal Culture. Being Suggestions 
to Parents. By A. E. Newron. 25 cents. 

Aids to Family Government; or, 
From the Cradle to the School. By BERTHA 
Meyer. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

Youth; Its Care and Culture. By J. 


MORTIMER GRANVILLE. Price, $1.00, 


Eating for Strength. . Including the 
Science of Eating. Five hundred Receipts 
for Wholesome Cookery; One Hundred Re- 
ceipts for Delicious Drinks; One Hundred 


By 


Ever-Recurring Questions Answered. By 
M. L. Hotsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 
Marriage and Parentage. In Their 


Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
in their Bearing on the Producing of Chil- 
dren of Finer Health and Greater Ability. 
By M. L. Horproox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


Our Girls, and Some of the Things 
They Ought to Know. By Dro Lewis, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Foote’s Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense. By E. B. Foor, 
M.D. Price, $1.50. 

Hand-Book of Health Hints. By E. 
B. Foors, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 

Science in Story; Teaches Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 5 vols. in one. 
Price, $2.00; extra cloth, gold back, 5 vols. 
bound separately, $5.00. 


A gricultutal 


A gentleman aged 29 years, wishing to loarn either 
farming, stock-raisiog, or fruit culture, desires to 
correspond with some reliable man engaged in any 
of the above in any Western state or territory. 

Address, WM. J. BURNS, 
1323 Eighth ave., Altoona, Blair Co., Pa. 


Ormes : Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 
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THIRD EDITION, 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL. 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“ PREVENTION OF CRIME,” ETO., “ UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” ‘HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 

“HOLY CROSS,” 

AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 

T. C. Lerann, ex-Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: ‘‘ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is n bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie'in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
nf sheep the shepherds can be.” 

PRICE, 


25 CENTS, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


TRUTH: 


A Poem in Three Parts. 
BY E. N. KINGSLEY. 


Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, 
Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians. 


Containing a picture of the 


JEWISH JEHOVAH. 


As Described by the Bible. 
“There went up a smoke outof his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindle 
with it” (Psalms xviii, 8). 


4onp.Handsomely executed. 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA, 


INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Centrai America. 


Price, 26 cents. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations. 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
38 Clinton Place. New York, 


Address 


Poetry. 


The Way It Is Said. 


The sultan awoke with a stitied scream ; 

His nerves were shocked by a fea ful dream. 
An omen of terrible import and doubt— 

His teeth in one moment all fell out. 


His wise men assembled at break of day, 
And stood by the throne in solemn array, 


And when the terrible dream was told, 
Each feit a shudder, his blood ran cold; 
And all stood silent, in fear and dread, 
And wondering what was best to be sald. 


At Jength an old soothsayer, wrinkled and gray, 
Oried, ‘‘ Pardon, my lord, what I hay to say: 


*Tis an omen of sorrow gent from on high; 
Thou shalt see all thy kindred die. ” 


Wroth was the sultan; he gaashed his teeth, 
And his very words seemed to hiss and seethe 
As he ordered the wise mau bound with chains, 
Ard gave hlm a hundred stripes for his pains. 
The wise men Shook as the sultan’s eye 

Swept round to see who next would try; 

But one of them, stepping before the throne, 
Exclaimed, in a loud and joyous tone: 


o Exult, O head of a happy state! 
Rejoice, O heir of a glorious fate! 


* For this is the favor thou shalt win, 
O Sultan, to outliv ail thy kin!’ 


Pleased was the sultan, and Called a slave, 
And a hundred crowns to the Wise man gave. 


But the courtiers, they nod, with grave, sly winks, 
And each one whispers what each one thinks, 


“ Well can the sultan reward and blame; 
Didn’t both the wise men foretell the same ?”’ 


Quoth the crafty old vizier, shaking his head,” 
“80o much may depend on the waya thing’s said !”3 


Mrs. H. S. Lake. 


Dean Reapers or Tue Truta Seeker: It 
has been a long time since I communicated 
with you, yet you are by no means forgotten; 
nor hav I ceased to take interest in the grand 
Liberal movement, of which you form so im- 
portant a part. 

I could not attend the League Congress, my 
engagements were such, but I note, with much 
satisfaction, that the result of the Convention 
seems to be renewed activity and increased 
interest. This is gratifying to me, and I shall 
-co-operate whenever it is possible. 

After attending the camp-meetings, we came 
to this place, to fill an engagement with the 
Liberal Society, for which we spoke four 
months last winter. 

We found it in a prosperous condition, and, 
notwithstanding the political campaign, the 
interest continues to increase. We giv two 
-lectures each Sunday. We hav a very fine 
-choir, under Mr. Peck’s leadership. Our So- 
cials are largely attended, and I think it can 
truthfully be said that the Liberal Society ex- 
erts as much influence upon this community 
‘ag any church. We havsome very activ, intel- 
ligent, and enthusiastic members. It would 
be almost unjust to name any particularly, all’ 
are so zealous. The hall is prettily decorated, 
and all who enter it feel a spirit of fraternity, 
which attracts them again. The membership 
is made up of both Materialists and Spiritual- 
ists, ang the utmost harmony prevails. 

For myself, as most of you know, I am a 
pronounced Spiritualist, and do all of my pub- 
lic work under the influence of my spirit 
friends; yet I number many of my warmest 
supporters and friends among Materialists. 
They take the position that they are simply 
‘« waiting for the light.” 

‘Of course Mr. Chainey’s conversion is com- 
mented on here, as elsewhere. All Spiritual- 
ists feel glad that he has been convinced, and 
that he is brave enough to say so; though all 
do not, perhaps, quite agree with his methods. 

Mrs. Slenker’s pilgrimage is watched with 
interest, and it is hoped she may obtain truth 
in her investigations. Yet, whatever her con- 
clusions may be, the great fact—accepted by 
millions—of spirit communion will remain the 
same. 

I cannot close this brief letter without re- 
ferring to the present political outlook in this 
particular locality. In this state the Demo- 
erats and People’s Party hav united, much to 
the dissatisfaction of the Republicans. Gen. 
Weaver, the Greenback candidate for Congress, 
from the sixth district, is creating the greatest 
enthusiasm. Crowds of delighted listeners 
applaud his incontrovertible statements, and 
he will, no doubt, be elected. He is one of 
the ablest political speakers in the United 
States, and as an intelligent and honorable 
man he will be, as he has been, an honor to 
our National Congress, Reform in polities, as 
in religion, is the inevitable tendency of the 
age: 

A most gratifying feature of this political 
canvass is the fact that many of the audiences 


in attendance number about one-half women; 
their education, in the affairs of government, 
is thus being brought about, and the day is 
not far distant when woman will be an activ 
element in politics in every state of the Union. 
It is but seldom that I meet a so-called Liberal 
who is opposed to the enfranchisment of my 
sex. In this, as in all other questions which 
pertain to the welfare of the race, we hav an 
abiding interest. 

Tur Truru Srexer does not fail to take its 
position on the right side, and, with its able 
contributors, it grows better every day. For 
truth and justice, Yours, Mrs. H. S. Lane. 

Oltumwa, Towa, Oct. 25. 284. 


ee 


“Waifs and Wanderings.” 

This bright and pleasing novel is one of S. 
P. Patnam’s latest works, and is written in 
the author's well-known vigorous and enter- 
training style. You cannot help reading after 
yon once begin it, for it draws you irresistibly 
along to the end. You cannot help laughing 
at some of the comical situations of Cupples, 
and crying over tha trials of Amy, a white 
slave, yet with as sweet, pure, and noble im- 
pulses as ever made true womanhood beauti- 
ful and glorious. The story reads like history, 
in fact it is history, and depicts slavery as up- 
held by ‘‘divine” and state laws, and shows, 
also, some of the terrible features of the Re- 
bellion in vivid word pictures. Bits of pre- 
cious philosophy are woven in with the narra- 
tiv, like threads of fine gold, and the whole is 
well spiced with anecdote and epigram. 

Great truths and useful lessons are often 
conveyed to the mind by means of the novel, 
and Mr. Putnam, in ‘ Waifsand Wanderings,” 
as well as in his previous works, has flashed 
many a philosophic fact, many a scientific 
guide mark to paths of reason and common 
sense along the way that travelers must go 
while on their journey through the world. 

If you hav not yet read this book, you 
should lose no time in procuring a copy, for it 
is as I hav told you, and is deserving of a wide 
circulation. 

It is a somewhat common remark that 
libraries in Liberal homes are filled more with 
what is termed heavy reading than with 
lighter works. There should be a fair sprink- 
ling of the latter in order to preserve a healthy 
balance, especially when of the wholesome, 
breezy, interesting character of ‘‘ Waifs and 
Wanderings.” Susan H. Wrxon. 

‘*WAIFS AND WANDERINGS.” ; 

Mr. Eprror: Will you please allow me a little 
space to state that the above-named book, by 
our secretary, Samuel P. Putnam, should be 
read by all, both Infidels and others? It is 
grand, and the writer must hav been a sol dier 
in the late “‘ big fuss.” I would especially re- 
quest veterans to read it. Why, from the 
first chapter to the last it is almost out of the 
question to stop reading. 

Billy Stubbs, afterward General Stubbs, is 
very original. He says, ‘‘ There is a destiny 
that shapes our ends rough; hew them as we 
may.” The death of the faithful negro, Co- 
lumbus, is beyond describing. Read it, friends, 
read it. REMLY S. SIDELINGER. 

Boston, Nov. 7, a.s. 284. 3 
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A Contemptible Pretext 


Is ended by Cleveland’s election. Let us hope 
never to hear it again. There livs not to-day 
n man of the strong, fierce, Southern Demo- 
cratic spirit of Andrew Johnson Those of his 
school who survive hav been changed by the 
changing times. Except in being a Union man, 
he was the most ultra Southern Democrat of 
his age. And yet he took the executiv chair 
almost before the end of the war. Slaves were 
held in several states; no state had yet emanci- 
pated; the South was full of discharged soldiers 
and desperadoes; no black man had the fran- 
chise; all things were unsettled. And yet, 
twenty years after, when all the old rebels are 
dead or superannuated, all slaves freed, all 
blacks enfranchised, a new people rule the 
South to whom the word secession is meaning- 
less, with the North infinitly stronger, and 
Northern spirit pervading the whole South, we 
are told it is “dangerous to elect a Northern 
Democrat to the presidency; it is a surrender 
to the South!” Surely, if we passed safely 
twenty ago under Andrew Johnson, why fear 
to-day? This dread of tha South is not cred- 
itable, while this mean distrust of a vanquished 
enemy is contemptible. CLARKE Irvine. 
Oregon, Mo. | 


TRAVELS IN FAITH, 


From Traditon to Reason. 
BY ROBERT C. ADAMS. 
Cloth, $1.26. For Sale at this Office. 
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—Nutional Liberal 


f THE RISING SUN! 


itarians. 


Freethinker’s Magazine. 
PROSPECTUS FOR VOLUME It. 


We propose to greatly increase the value of this 
publication for the coming year, and, notwithstand- 
ing, Keep the price the same, $1.50 per year, and 
25 cents for a single number. 

The communication or article department will be 
printed with large type, long primer, the same kind 
use? by the Ponular Science Monthly. We shall pub- 
Jish articles in this department from the ablest 
writers in the Freethought rangs. The “All Sorts” 
department will be published with brevier type 
in two column pages, and we shall labor to make 
this department valuable and interesting. The 
“ Evtract-from-Letters’’ Department will be printed 
as heretofore. Here will be found all the interest- 
ing and pithy sayings of our corresponding friends. 
Then we shall add a “ Book Review” department, 
in which we shail notice new books as they make 
their appearance. 

THE DIRECTORY. 


For the purpose of having more space for reading 
matter, we shall republish our long list of names 
but twice during the year—in the May and Septem- 
ber numbers. But in each numberof the Magazine 
we shall publish all the names we receive subse- 


quent ʻo the previous number, and all of these will 


be transferred to the Direc.iory when that is pun- 
lished. Each person who sends in his or her name 


and post-office addrese for the DIRECTORY with 


twenty-five cents, will receive the number contain- 
Ing the name free. Now, Kind reader, before you 


sleep, wiil you forward to us $1.50 for Volume III. 
of this publication? 


Send 25 cents for the last number. 
follows: 
The Freethinkers’ Association, Its Convention — 


Contents as 


Ths Supreme Being, by Courtlandt Palmer.—Men, 


Women, and Gods, by Helen H. Gardner.—Antl-Pro- 


hibition, by W. S. Bell.—Tbe Coming Religious De- 


mands, by samuel P. Putnam.—The New Repubtic, 
by Juliet H Severance.—Biessed Are the Pure in 
Liver, by J. H Burnham.—Contrast Between Science 


and Religion, by T. L. Brown, M.D.—Salvation, by 
Charles B. Reynolds.—Spiritualism, by Dr. W. F. 


McCormick.—Charies Watts’s Speech, Elitor’s Re- 
port.—Emancipation, by Samuel Hubert Wells.— 
Absurdities, Their Origin and Propagation, by Mary 
A. White,—Obituary Address, br Solon K. Thurston. 
League.—All Sorts, Editorial 
Notes.—Freethought Directory. ž 
H. L. GREEN, Publisher, 
Salamanca, N. X. 


INGERSOLL CATECHISED. 


His Answers 


To a Number of Vital Questions Propounded 


by the Editor of the San Franciscan. 


Millions of these should be circulated by 


Freethinkers. 


Price, 6 cents; 60 cents per dozen; 25 copies 


for a dollar., Address TuE TRUTH SEBRKEB. 


EVOLUTION: 


A SUMMARY OF EVIDENOE. 


By Robert C. Adams, 
Paper, 25 cents. For Sale at this Office. 
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18 A PAPER FOR 
Thinkers and Util- 
Nothing like it. Specimen free. 


4146 RISING SUN, Box 183, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ANOTHER NEW BOOK! 


New! Eloquent! Elegant! Splendid! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PROSE POEMS 


And Selections, 


BY 


ROBERT G.INGERSOLL. 


This new book is a gem. It is a model in 
every respect. In fact, one of the richest, 
brightest, best ever issued. 

It contains, besides the celebrated ‘‘ Deco- 
ration Day Oration,” never before published, 
and all the famous “tributes” heretofore 
printed in various shapes, but never brought 
together till now, many other gems selected 
from the speeches, arguments, lectures, let- 
ters, table-talks and day-to-day conversations 
of the author. 

The work is designed for, and will be ac- 
cepted by, admiring friends as a rare per- 
sonal souvenir. To helpit serve this purpose, 
a fine steel portrait, with autograph facsimile, 
has been prepared especially for it. 

In the more elegant styles of binding, this 
volume is eminently suited for presentation 
purposes, for any season or occasion. 

In workmanship the volume is a master- 
piece. The type is large and heautiful; the 
paper heavy and richly tinted; the presswork 
faultless; and the binding, as perfect as the 
best materials and skill can produce. The 
book is quarto in size, and contains 248 pages. 
No item of expense has been spared to make 
the work worthy of author and public. 

- PRICES: 


81lk-cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and side, $250 
Half-calf, mottled edges, elegant library style, 450 
Full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, 750 


Full tree calf, highest possible style and-finish, 9 00 
Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Olinton Pl., New York. 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS, | 

Published at Tus Truru Szexer Office. 

Sepher Toldoth Jeshu; or, the Book 
of the Generation of Jesus. First trans- _ 
lation into English of a remarkable He- “ 
brew document, giving the original from 


which the story of Jesus was made up. 
20 cents. 


Sixteen Saviors of None. By Kersey 
Graves, author of the World’s Sixteen. 
Crucified Saviors; The Bibles of Bibles, 
and Biography of Satan. Paper, 75 cents.. 
cloth, $1. 


Six Lectures on Astronomy. 
Pror. =. A. Proctor. 20 cents. 


Socialism: Reply to Prof. Roswell. 
D. Hitchcock. The Professor’s 
sophistries fully exposed. Paper, 25 
cents; cloth, 50 cants. 


Superstition ; The Religion of Believe 
or be Damned, an Open Letter to the St. 
John’s School Board. By M. Bascoox. 
25 cents. 


The Adventures of Elder Triptole- 
mus: Tub. Containing startling 
and interesting disclosures about hell, its 
locality, magnitude, climate, employ- 
ments, etc. By the Rev. Gro. ROGERS. 
15 cents. 


The Besant-Hatchard Debate. A 
two-nights’ Debate between Mrs. ANNIE 
Besant and Rev. A. Hatonarp on The 
Jesus of Nazareth a Historical Character, 
and the Influence of Christianity on the 
World. Held at the Hall of Science, 
London, December, 1880. 25 cents. 


The Clergyman’s Victims. A Rad- 
ical story vividly portraying the wrongs 
committed by the professed men of God. 
By Mrs, J. E. Barı. 25 cents. 


The Contrast: Evangelicalism and 
Spiritualism Compared. By 
Moses Hun. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1. 


The Darwins. A domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. ELMINA DRAKE SLENEER, 
author of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 
and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


The Ghost of St. Jobns. 


cock. 25 cents. 


The New Dispensation 
enly Kingdom. By D 
95 cents. 


Proceedings and Addresses at the 
Watkins Convention. 400 pages 
of excellent Speeches and Essays. Price 
reduced to $1.00. 


Pyramid of Gizeh. The Relation of 
Ancient Egyptian Civilization to the 
Hebrew Narrativ in Genesis and Exodus, 
and the Relativ Claims of Moses and the 
Pyramid to Inspiration Considered. By 
Van Buren Denstow, LL.D. 25 cents. 


Religion Not History. An able ex- 
amination of the Morals and Theology of 
the New Testament. By Prof. F. wW. 
Newman, of the London University. 25 
cents. | X 


Outline of the French Revolution: 


Its Causes and Results. A clear 
and comprehensiv portrayal of this inter- 
esting portion of human history. By W. 
S. BELL. 25 cents. 
Zo) 
Outlines of Phrenology. By £. E. 
ÅSPINWALL, M.D. Most acceptable to 


Liberals of anything of the kind pub- 
lished. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents.. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles.. 


Price, 20 cents. 


By 


By M. Bas- 


} 0r, The Hear- 
W. Hour. Price, 


PAINE’S WORKS. 


Paine’s Theological Works, includ 
ing The Age of Reason, Examination of 
Prophecies, Letter to the Bishop of Liar: 
daff, Reply to Mr, Erskine, Letter to Cg- 
mille Jordan, etc., étc., with a life of 
Paine, and a steel-plate portrait. 12mo 
In paper covers, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


Paine’s Great Works (complete) 
j in one volume. Cloth, $3.00; leather, 
$4.00; morocco, $4.50. 


Paine’s Political Works, including 


Common Sense, The Crisis, and Rights of 


Man. Cloth, $1.50. 
The Age of Reason. An investiga- 
tion of true and fabulous theology. 


Wivhout a peer in the world. Paper, 29 
cents, or 5 for $1. Cloth, 50 cents. 


The Age of Reason and An Exam- 
ination of the Prophecies. Pa- 
per, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Common Sense. Paine’s first work. 


15 cents. 
The Crisis, Containing numbers from 
I. to XVI. inclusiv. aper, 40 cents; 


cloth, 75 cents, 

e Rights of Man. For the op- 
a ressed of humanity. Paper, 40 cents; 

cloth, 75 cents, 


TRUTH SEEKER, 


Putnam and Watts. 


On Sunday, Nov. 30th, at 10:30 a.m., Mr. 
S. P. Putnam lectures for Friendship Liberal 


League, at its hall, 9th st. and Girard ave., | 


Philadelphia. Subject: “The New Work of 
Liberalism in America.” 
At 2:30 P.M., Mr. Charles Watts speaks on 
‘ Agnosticism: An Exposition and Defense.” 
At 7: 30 P.M., on “ The Bible and Science.” 
The clergy are challenged to each lecture to 
defend their cause. 
The lectures will be free. Mr. Putnam will 
“take subscriptions for the National Liberal 
League at each session. The League hopes to 


hav a large attendance. 
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SECOND 
GRAND ANNUAL 


New Years Gift Presentation, 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 28TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE 


ROCHELLE J.WGLRY STORE. 


January 1, 1885, 
At? P. M., ROCHELLE, ILL. 


} 1885. 


Last year on New Year's day Wettstein presented 
to his pa'rons assembied in Armory Hail, & valuable 
collection of beautiful presens, comprising 10 Gold 
Waiches aad Gold Cualus; half a Cozan genutu Dia- 
mond Pius, Riugs, aad Eardrops; over a dogen fine 
Silver Watches, solid Gild Jewelry, elegant Silver- 
ware, Fancy Gvods, etC., ranglng in price’trom $1.60 
to $100 00. 

Tnis 1 propose to do this year and to glv my Lib- 


eral friends abroad an opportunity to recelve a nice 


present. 

Tne aggregate of goods presented will not be less 
than $1,500, and probably $2,000, according to amount 
of Zovuds solu. 

To all my customers sending $1.00 or more for 
goods or work, I shali present, fur each and every 
dollar, a Cerificate entitling the Owner to one or 
more shares in these gifts. : 

This is the fairest and most liberal offer aver made 
by any merchant in America My stock is complete 
in everything pertaluing to a first-class jewelry 
store; prices nowaveraging 25 per cent below those 
of largest clties; goods sent by mail or express to 
all parts of the world accompanied by one certificate 
for every dollar remitted, and cash refunded if not 
satisfactory, and returned same day received. 

Prices on waiches again reduced since last price 
list in this paper. The presents will be presented 
in a public hall of Rochelle, directly to my cus- 
tomers, or to a committee selected by them at that 
time, in one entire lot, and the mode of distribution 
will be optional with them. 

Everyboty pleased last year, and all must be 
pleased this year. ` 


Oirculars giving all particulars and i describing 


__§ 
tion. 
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The Science of the Bible, 


Or an Analysis of the Hebrew Mythology. 


Wherein it is shown that the holy scriptures treat 
on natural phenomena only. By M. WOOLEY, M.D 
A Master work of over 600 pages, neatly bound in 
cloth, with a poriraitof tne author. Price, $3 00. 
41if Address THE TRUTH SEEKER office. 


An Antidote Analyzed, 


SHOWING THE 
FOLLY OF A RELIGIOUS QUACK 


In Ministering a Nauseous Antidote to Those 
Who Hav Imbibed Nothing Poison- 
ous, and 


EXPOSING THE INCONSISTENCY OF 
CHRISTIANS GENERALLY. 


OTTO WETTST 


BY H. CLAY LUSE. 


PRICE, è SeT E Š 10 OTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 
33 Cilmion Piace, New York. 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY, 


Men or Bustness Woo Dip Someruine Be- 
pipes Maxima Money. 5 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


BY JAMES PARTON, 


This book contains 400 pages, plainly printed, 
treating of forty-six Characters in history who have 
helped the world; together wlih eight portraits. 
Mr. Par'on’s works need no commendation. They 
are standard. 

PRICE, - - . - - $1.25. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
83 Clinton Place, New York. 


CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUB. 
CIVILIZATION. 


From the German of 


MAX NORDAU. 


SEVEN EDITIONS IN SEVEN MONTHS. 
PROHIBITED IN AUSTRIA. 


‘ This book is not a book. It 1s a deed; and thos ə 
Who oppose it will prove that they fear 1t.°—Vienn 1 
News, 


Price, cloth, 31.50; paper, $1.00. For sale at thiis 
office. i 


glit 


THE MAGNIFICENT 


D. M. BENSETT MONUMENT. 


PRINTED IN SEVEN COLORS ON THE 


THE BRONZE MEDALLION 


a 


tyle and value of each gift, mailed free on applica: | 


NOW READY! 


GOLORED 
LITHOGRAPH 


—OF THE— 


je 


BEST LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
SIZE, 224x283. 


PRINTS AS LARGE AS A CABINET PHOTOGRAPH, 
` THUS GIVING NOT ONLY A PICTURE OF 
THE MONUMENT, BUT AN ACCURATE 


LIKENESS OF D. M. BENNETT. 


The lithograph is designed for fram- 
ing, and will be a treasure for all Lib- 
erals. 


Sent, postpaid, and securely wrapped, 
to subscribers to. the Monument Fund 
for 30 cents; to others, 50 cents. Ad- 
dress this office. 


: THE . 
INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BEING 
LAW, FACTS, SUGGESTIONS, AND RE- 
MARKABLE DIVORCE CASES. 


Four Hundred and Forty Large 
Octavo Pages, 


“Price reduced from $2.25 to $1.00. 
41tf Address this office. 


FACTS. 


A Magazine Devoted to the State- 
menis of Mental and Spiritual 
Phenomena. 


Single Copies 10 cents. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Man. Whence and Whither. 


By E. B. Westbrook, D D., LL.®., 
Author of ‘The Bible.—Whence and What ? 
About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a 

rationalistic standpoint. 
1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address ‘THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
88 Clinton Place. New York. 


A New and Useful Work. 


EDLOCK , Or, THE RiewT RELATIONS 

OF THE SrxEs—Disclosing the Laws of 
Conjugal Selectz:un, and showing Who May and 
Who May Not Marry. A Scientific Treatise. By 
SaMVEL R, WELLS, One vol., 12mo0, 250 pages; 
plain muslin, price, $1.50; in fancy gilt binding, $2 
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Among the subjects treated are the following: 
Marriage a Divine Institution; Qualifications for 
Matrimony; The Right Age to Marry; Motives 
for Marrying; Marriages of Consanguinity — of 
Cousins, when Justifiable; Conjugal Selection— 
Affinities; Courtship—Long or Short; Duty of 
Parents; Marriage Customs and Ceremonies of al’ 
Nations; Ethics of Marringe; Second Marriages, 
are they Admissible? Jealousy—Its Cause and 
Cure; Causes of Separation and Divorce; Celibacy 
~Ancient and Modern; Polygamy and Pantagamy ; 
Love Signs in the Features, and How to Read 
Therm: Physiognomy; Sensible Love Letters—Ex- 
amples; The Poet’s Wife; The Model Husband 
and the Model Wife— the Mutual Obligations, 
Privileges, and Duties; The Poetry of Love, Court- 
ship, and Marriege—Being a Practical Guide to al} 
the Relations of Harry WEDLOCK. 

The book is handsomely printed and beautifully 
bound It was intended more especially for young 
people, but may be read with interest and with 
profit by those of every age: Copies will be sent 
vy post to any address on receipt of price, 


PROBLEM OF TAE UNIVERSE, 


ORITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 


cheat or humvug. 


NOVEMBER 322; 1884. 


Its Scientific Solution, 


WITH SOME 


By SAna UEL P, PUTNAM, 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 


Marriage and Divorce, 
By R. D. Westbrook, D D, LL.B, 


Author of “The Bible—Whence ane What?” 
CONTENTS: 

The True Ideal of Marriage. 
Free Love. 
The History of Marriage. 
The Old Testament Divorce Law. 
The New Testament on Divorce. g 
Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
Rational Deductions trom Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better than Ou" e. 


Price, 60 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. For sal 
at this office. i 
83 Clinton Place, New_York. 


“ANTICHRIST? 


Proving conclusivly that 
THE STORY OF JKSUS CHRIST: 
` His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—ia a myth 
TRUTH SEEKKR Ottice. 
83 Clinton Place. New Yoik- 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of * Prometheus,” * Gottlieb,” and * lngerso}l 
and Jesus.” 

A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir 
tues of natura: humanity as opposed to the hypocrisy of a 
supernatural religion; crowded with incident and full o) 
progressly ideas and the poetry of the future. 


PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFF1CF 
THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Price. $2.00. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


Sy 


KNOW THYSELF. 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility 
Premature Decline in Man, Errorsof Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from Indiscretions or ex 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua 
ble. Bo found by the author, whose experience foi 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautifu 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in eyery sense—mechanical 
literary, and professional—than apy other work solt 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mal 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med 
lcal Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. I: 
will peaefit all.—London Lancet. 

There is no member ot society to whom this boot 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian 
instructor, or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex 
ee ioe and obstinate diseases that hay 
baffled the skill of all other physicians HEAL a 


Pan iat adn AAT 
DR. FELLOWS 
So 


lyr#8 Mention this paper. 
is a regularly educat- 


ed and legally quall- 
fied physician, ano 
the most successful 
as his practice wil 
prove. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseuser 
of the Sexual Or. 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
8 PER MATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENCY 
as the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
sexual excesses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
BS night emissions by 
dreams, loss of sex ua) 
power,rendering mar 


riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per 
manently by an outside application in sixty days 
NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. it is one of Dr 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cen’ 
stamps for his ‘* Private Counselor,” giving full in 
formation. Address Dr. R.P, Fellows, Vineland, N 
J. and say where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“Dr. Feiizvs is an outspoken Infidel, therefore nc 
The Freethinkers of the lan? 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” ly8 


i a a 


RUPTURES. CURED, 


my Medical Compound aud Improved 
Elastic Supporter Truss im from 30 to 
90 days Reliable references given. Send 


stamp for circular, «xd say in what paper 
ow tae tay advertisement. Address Capt. 


W. A. Collings Smithville, Joferson Co, N.Y. 


-'LADIFS’ MAGNETIC JACKET AND CORSET PRICE, $18.00. 


>! EOREKA + LZ 


AGNETIE APPLIANCES 


oye 


‘CUNIAWOO deravy UNY LHHOVE VILENOVN. SAT YT, 


t 


Will Cure all Forms ef Disease Without 
Medicine. 
CONSULTING Rooms, 
47% WE:;:T MADISON §T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Something for Invalids ‘o read and study 
Over.—Stop Dr uasing and try 
Na uto’s emedy, 
MAGNE’ 1>M. 


For years past it has been known to the profes- 
siun that Magnetism and Electricity were }owerrul 
agents jor luparitng vital torce aud ene: gy tu the 
Woru- out sufferer frum discase, Many humanila- 
rlans in the profession, thinking more of the alle- 
Viation of sutferiug than they did uf thu coue or 
ethics by whlch they were buund, have resorted to 
Magneiictreatment as a lass Lesurt and found 1hem- 
selves astoni: hed at the effect upon heir patientis. 
They had been taught ihat Meuicine Was an abso- 
lute esse ntiaı in al) cases, anu that that lailing, the 
patient murt die, as uoihing niare cculd be done. 
Here aud lnere an auvauced thinker has flung aside 
the tle Which bound him to W8 dogn atle b ethren 
anu has resorted to Other and more eClentific meth- 
ous of tremment. As aresult may, baving Poken 
the ponds which bound them io a syslem as barba- 
rous as It was unscientific, Lave used thelr best en- 
ergies to devise means lor the alleviation of human 
suffering. Here and there the wondrous power of 
MAGNETISM was established, and manuy diseases 
hi.herto classed a8 iucurable readily submitteu 10 
its mild but potent influence. ‘this agent to the 
intelligent obter ver, Was found everywhere, Being, 
as it 1s, ihe very essential ot all lire, it was lound 
that the human bo y when in a diseased cundivou 
was almopt bereti of this vial principle. 11 wecan 
supply this vital force to the woru-out body the 
patient wlll get weil, 

Au! but now 1s 10 to be done, says the physician. 
science, however, Came tO ihe rescue, Aud solved 
iLe problem, Here and there throughvult the workd 
are liclds or Whal aro known as Magnetic ore. It 
was ODserved that he ore, When cHriied upen ihe 
person, was found to be asaleguard agalart disease, 
aud v0 ihis circumstance we are largely indebtea ior 
magnetic wearir g apparel, ior it Was an easy iransi- 
ion from curry ng magnetic ore to vering the 
body wi h permanently Charged magnets, placed lu 
Zarmen's fitteu 10 every pars of the bovy. piuce 

hba first invroductiun of magnetic aj plances ase 
cural ve, there hus been a uuni ber OF there s -called 
mag nedc garments folyted Upon the public by men 
whose sole object Was gain. UnsClovtifie in cun- 
struction, anu having luo if auy Maguetlom in 
them, thelr life Was of short duraiion; 1t wes lorg 
chough, however, to dewonstrate that wien Gn- 
structed uponscienufic prin Iples there was:C rcely- 
an allment that Human flesh Js uelr 0 that would, 
uo’ Bubmit to their heailug Influence. 

THE EUREKA MAGNETIO APFLIANCES are su.. 
perl: r 10 everything of a bimilar Character hereio- 
fore offered to the public, welug the only sclenilfic.. 
ally & nsiructed appliance in she marset; itis now 
two anu a half years since they were first offered 
to the public, and during that time we hav treated 
thousands of patients, aud not A single Cave of rail- 
ure 10 receive benefit reported to us, while we are 
in daily receipt of testimonials of Cures from all 
parts or the country. We know that disease cannot 
exist where these garments are worn in quantities 
asadviced by Us. 

To all who may be afflicted with any of the follow- 
tng complaints, we say unhesitatingly, ipe Eureka 
Magnetic Garments will cure you:—Faralyels, 
Rheumatkm, Nervous vebility, Neuralgia, Lum- 
vagy, Blevdivg at the Lungs, Spinal Diseare, Gout, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Congestion ol the Kidneys, 
Jatarrh, Dyspepsia, Loss of Energy, Heart Disease, 
Constipation, Consumption, Prolapsus Uieri, 
Chronic Peritonitis, Carcer, Ovarian Tumors, 
Syphilis, Epilepsy, ft. Vitus’ Danc», and all‘ forms 
of chrouie invalidism. 


PRICE LIST. 


Lunz Invigorators. - $6 00 
G ntlemen’s Body Belts, 6 00 
sciatic Appliaucrs, - 5 00 
Knee t aps, - - - $8 00 
Lrg Brlts, - - - 4 00 
spk ets, -> - - - 400 
Shoulder Appl ance~, > 4 00 
Wris lets, each, - .- J 60 
Hat Band:, - - - 1 00 
H: ad Caps, - - - 400 
~leepirg C ps, - ` 4 00 
Abdominal Belts (ladies), - 6 00 
Gents’ Vests, - - 15 00 


L:dies’ Jacket and Corset 
(cumbined), = - - 18 00 
-uperfine Insoles (all leather), 1 00 


While these garments can be procured at the 
above tow prices no one can afford to be iH. Our 
ladies’ supporter’ are just what ev-ry lady in the 
land needs, ag it Will be found a great assistauce at 
certain periods; all these garments are made to 
measure, anc a fit guaranteed To ladies who are 
all dragged out & combination jacket and corset 
will restore you to new life and energy, and pay for 
itself an hundred told in afew weeks’ wear. This 
garment is only made from actual measure, and & 
perfect fit assured. 

All commuuicationa answered free of charge. 
address, UR L TENNEY, 471 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, IHi. Ag* Agents wan'ed for Boston, New 
York Brooklyn, and Philadelphia. 
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Gems of Thought, 


Odds and Ends. 


DESPISE the man governed by envy and malice 
and hatred, to cover which he boasts of his own 
goodness, and says, I am better than thou. Honor 
not the man who seeks to build himself up by pull- 
Ing another down. Honor not the hypocrit and the 
liar. Despise the man who makes himself busy in 
digging up the faults and mistakes of his brother, 
which hav been buried and forgotten, to spread them 
before the world, and io shout to all men, saying, 
See what a bad man is here; trust him not; patron- 
ize him not; withdraw your friendship from him.— 
D. M. Bennett, 


A DEFINITION.—Pantarchy, a conspiracy to help 
everybody to do what they want to; with organized 
efficiency given to the influences which will induce 
them to want the best; Guided Spontaneity, di- 
rected to the highest ends.—The Pantarch. 


AND here I take occasion to thank Mr. Black for 
having admitted that Jehovah gave no command- 
ment against the practice of polygamy, that he 
established slavery, waged wars of extermination, 
and persecuted for opinicn’s sake even unto death. 
Most theologians endeavor to putly, patch, and 
paint the wretched record of inspired crime, but 
Mr. Black has been bold ọnough and honest enough 
to admit the truth. In this age of fact and demon- 
stration it is refreshing to find a man who believes 
so thoroughly in the monstrous and miraculous, the 
impossible and immoral; who still clings lovingly to 
the legends of the bib and rattle; who through the 
bitter experiences of a wiéked world has kept the 
credulity of the cradle, and finds comfort and joy in 
thinking about the Garden of Eden, the subtle ser- 
pent, the flood, and Babel’s tower, stopped by the 
jargon of a thousand tongues; who reads with happy 
eyes the story of the burning brimstone storm that 
fell upon the cities of the plain, and smilingly ex- 
plains the transformation of the retrospectiv Mrs. 
Lot; who laughs at Egypt’s plagues and Pharaoh's 
whelmed and drowaing hosts; eats manna with the 
wandering Jews, warms himself at the burning 
bush, sees Korah’s company by the hungry earth 
devoured, claps hls wrinkled hands with glee above 
the heathens’ butchered babes, and longingly looks 
back to the patriarchal days of concubines and 
slaves. How touching when the learned and wise 
crawl back in cribs and ask to hear the rhymes and 
fables once again! How charming in these hard 
and scientific times to see old age In Superstition's 
lap, with eager lips upon her withered breast?-—Ze. 
G. Ingersoll in the Christian Religion. 


THE Middle Ages were more religious than ours 
in proportion to thelr greater ignorance and har- 
barlsm; and, at present, the same difference ex- 
ists, for example, between Spain and Germany, or, 
in Germany, between Tyrol and Saxony. Religion 
and civilization accordingly occupy, not an equal, 
but an inverted position in regard to each other, 
80 that with the progress of the latter the former re- 
treats.—Strauss's Old and New Faith. 


THE cure for the greatest part of human miseries 
is not radical but palliativ. Infellcity is invoived in 
corporeal nature and interwoven with our being; all 
attempts, therefore, to decline it wholly are useless 
and vain; the armies of pain send their arrows 
against us on every slde; the choice ls only between 
those which are more or less sharp, or tinged with 
poison of greater or less malignity; and the strong- 
est armor which reason can supply will only blunt 
their points, butcannot repel thom. ‘he great rem- 
edy which heaven has put in our hands is patience, 
by which, though we cannot lessen the torments of 
the body, we can ina great measure preserve the 
peace of the mind, and shall suffer only the natural 
und genuin force of an evil, without hightening its 
acrimony or prolonging its eifects.—Dr. Johnson's 
Rambler. 

I HAV now pitched my tent under a cypress-tree; 
the tomb is now my inexpugnable fortress, ever 
close to the gate of which I look upon the hostil 
armaments and pains and penalties of tyrannous 
life placldly enough, and listen to its loudest threat- 
ening with a still smile. O ye loved ones, that al- 
ready sleep in the noiseless land of rest, whom in 
jife I could only weep for and never help; and ye 
wno Wide-scattered still toil lonely in the monster- 
hearing desert, dyeing the flinty ground with your 
blood—yet a little while and we shall all meet there 
and our mother’s bosom will screen us all; and op- 
pression’s harness and sorrow’s fire-whip and all the 
Gehenna baillffs that patrol and Inhabit ever-vexed 
tlme, cannot thenceforth harm us any more. — Car- 
lyle's Sartor Resartus. 


A TRAVELER over the Alps, with his companion, 
was overtaken by astorm. His companion. who was 
weaker than he, succumbed to the hiting wind and 
the pelting snow and lay down to die. The other 
felt a faintness creeping into his own heart; but 
rousing himself with great effort, he began to rub 
Into life his dying frlend. In the stress of his labor 
he forgot the wind and the rain and the snow; his 
own blood began to tingle in his veins, his courage 
and energy returned as he toiled over his prostrate 
friend, welcoming every sign of recovering life. He 
became & man again; he lifted his friend from the 
ground, and the two fared on the way together until 
they reached a h‘ spice, whero they found shelter. — 
Frothingham’s Consolations of Rationalism. 


CAN two Walk together except they be agreed ? 
(Amos iii, 3.) Twoare better than one, because they 
hav a good reward for their labor. For if they fall, 
the one will lift up his fellow; but woe to him that 
is alone when he falleth; for he hath not another to 
help him up. Again, if two lie together, then they 
bay heat; but how can one be warm alone? And if 
one prevall against him, how shall he withstand 
him ? and a threefold cord is not quickly broken.— 
Ecclesiastes iv, 9-12. 


CERTAINLY great persons had need to borrow 
other men’s opinions to think themselvs happy; for 
if they judge by their own feeling, they cannot ilnd 
it; but if they think with themselvs what other mon 
think of them, and that other men would fain be as 
they are, then they are happy as it were by report, 
when perhaps they find the contrary withlo; for 
they are the first that find thelr own grlefs, though 
they are the last that find their own faults.— Bacon's 
Essays, 


THE overproduction of whisky is probably the 
cause of money being tight. 


WHEN ignorance is bliss it is folly to ask the land- 
lady what she puts in the hash. 


THE sot, taking yet another glass, is an illustra- 
tion of the text—the spirit swilling, but the flesh is 
weak. 


WHEN a Prohibitionist orator has water brought 
to him in a tin cup, people think they can see 
thfough his little game. 


AS the cold weather is coming on, farmers will 
begin to think about housing their cattle. Those 
who hay steers to shed should prepare to shed them 
now. 


SAID a yqung man to a professor of chemistry, at 
the same time holding up a fungus-looking plant: 
“(Is there any way by which I can positivly tell 
whether this is a mushroom or & toadstool?” ‘' Yes,” 
answered the professor. ‘‘Eatit. If itis a mush- 
room, you’ ll liv; if it's a toadstool, you’ll die.” 


Mrs, BLINKS.—I notice by the papers that the hot 
water craze has revived. Mrs. Rinks.—What is 
that? ‘Why, don’t you know? Everybody ls drink- 
ing hot water in large quantities.” “But what for?” 
“ For their health. Hot water is said to be wonder- 
fully wholesome.” ‘Isn’t that splendid! We can 
call our oyster festivals this wintér ‘health exhibi- 
tions.’ ”” 


A LITTLE ROCK man sold hls cooking stove to get 
money enough to take his family to the circus. 
When one of his friends remonstrated with him, he 
said: ** We had no use for the stove, Had nothing 
to cook.” “But why didn’t you buy something to 
eat with the money you got for the stove?” ‘*Then 
we should hav had nothing to cook it on. Don’t 
talk to me, I’m a4 philosopher.” 


A VERMONT farmer’s boy has bought himself a 
bicycle, and wishes he hadn't. His father has util. 
ized the thing by making it furnish motiv power 
for his wlnnowing mill, corn-sheller, and grind- 
stone. This he does by suspending it from the axle, 
removing the tire from the wheel, and connecting it 
by an endless rope with his agricultural machines, 
then Making his son mount and do the propelling. 


“MY dear,” said a wife to her husband, “I know 
that I am dreadfully cross with you at times, that I 
am not. patient as I should be, and I think the same 
can be said of you.” “ Yes, certainly,” he frankiy 
acknowledged, “I am almost as bad as you are.” 
“What’s that?” ‘I—I say that lam just as much 
to blame as you are.” ‘I think,’’ went on the lady, 
“that we ought to cultivate a mutual toleration of 
each other’s faults,” and she bent over him and 
fondly kissed him. ‘You are not looking well to- 
night, my dear,” he said, stroking her hair. ‘‘No,” 
she replied, ‘‘my feet. pain me dreadfully.” 
“ That's because you wear shoes two sizes too small 
for you.” ‘hen the trouble began once more. 


**Comsé in,” said the fourth-floor lawyer as the 
boy rapped on the door. “Say, mister!’ ‘Well?’ 
“Are you going tO burn coal this winter?” ‘I may.” 
“Then you’ll hav to buy some,” “Perhaps.” 
“And you’ll hav to hay it carried up.” ‘‘Shouldn’t 
wonder.” “And I’d like the job.” The law- 
yer locked his hands back of his head, and 
looked out of the window for a long time without a 
word in reply. The boy put in his time looking 
around the room, and when the silence had become 
painful he said: “Well, good-bye. If you get a case 
this fall, and get any money, and buy any coal, and 
don't want to carry it up yourself after dark, I’d 
like the job. You can remember I’m the boy who 
spoke to you. I’ve got red hair and two boils on my 
leg, and I feel awful sorry for poor folks.” 


A MAN, seemingly ahout sixty years of age, was 

telling the people in the waiting-rooms at the Third 
street depot, yesterday, that he had been east to old 
Massachusetts to see his sisters, and that on the way 
back he stopped off at Niagara Falls. “Thats a 
place I never saw,” remarked a woman with a poke 
bonnet on. ‘You didn’t! Well, you’ve missed the 
awfullest sight on earth. I was jest stunned.” 
“ What is it like?” she asked. ‘Well, there’s a 
river, and the falls, and lots of hotels, and several 
Injuns, and the bridal veil, and land only knows 
what else. If my old woman had a-heen along, she’d 
hav wilted right down.” ‘There’s water there, I 
suppose?” ‘Oh, heapsofit. It pours and thunders 
and roars and foams and humps around in the 
terrlblest manner. You hav bit on a shirt-button in 
a piece of pie, havn’t you?” *‘ No, sir?” ‘Well, the 
feeling was about the same—kinder shivery. Why, 
the biggest man that ever llved ain’t half as big as 
Niagara Falls. Let him set thar, and see that ’ere 
water tumbling over them ’ere rocks, and he can’t 
help but feel what a miserable hoss-fly he is. 
You’ve falled out 0’ bed havn’t you?” *'No, sir.” 
“Well, it's about the same thing. You wake up and 
find yourself on the floor, and you feel as if you had 
been stealin’ sheep or robbin’ blind men.” ‘ What 
portion of the Falls did you most admire?” ‘The 
water, mum,” he promptly replied. ‘*If you’d put 
10,000 kegs of beer on the roof of this building, and 
set them all running, they couldn’t begin with Ni 
agara. it’s the terrlblest, appallingest thing ever 
patented.” ‘Cost you much?” inquired a gentle- 
man. ‘‘'Bout sixty-five cents.. It's pooty tight 
times, and sixty-five cents don’t grow on every bush, 
but I ain’t sorry. It's sunthin’ to talk about for 
twenty years to come. There’s a Chap in our town 
who used to travel with a circus, but he'll hav to 
take a back seat when I git home. Flip-floppin’ 
around in a circus don’t begin with Niagara Falls.” 
“ 80, on the whole, you were pleased, eh?” '' Pleased! 
Why, I was tickled half to death! I tell you if I had 
one on my farm, I wouldn’t sell it for no $50 in cash. 
I've looked into & field whar 750 fat hogs was waitin’ 
to be sold for solid money, but it was no sich sight 
as the Falls. I’ve seen barns afire, and eight hosses 
runnin’ away, and the Wabash river on a tear, but 
for downright appalling grandeur of the terriblest 
kind, gimme one look at the Falls. You all ought 
to go thar. You can’t half appreciate it till you’ve 
gazed on the rumpus.” 
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Previous Systems,| Physiognomy Ap- 
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and modern writers given. |Training of Children, to 
General Principles Personal Improvement, 10 


A i to Insanity anå 
of Physiognomy, or thej BUsiness, g 
laws Ga which character điocy, to Health and Dis- 


An Essa 
By Heniy 
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een ease, to Classes and Profea- 
reading is based. sions, to Personal Improve- 
Tem peraments. — meni, aud also to Character 


Ancient Doctrines; New 
Classification now in use. 
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Reading generally. 
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Glotes and Clippings. 


Tux Boy Preacher Harrison announces his 
determination to pass the few remaining days 
of the decline and fall off of his now venerable 
years in the quiet retirement of Chicago. 


On a Sunday night, after preaching a pow- 
erful sermon on hypocrisy, the Rev: James W. 
Lindsay committed a burglary at Rushville. 
Ind., as a result of which he has gone to 
prison. 


, In the citadel at Quebec is shown a small 
cannon which was taken by the British at 
Bunker Hill. A party of Americans were 
looking at the gun the other day, while a ser- 
geant recited the history of its capture. ‘ Yes,” 
said a lady, ‘you've got the cannon, but I 
guess we’ve got the hill.” 


A Curcaco man wanted a divorce because his 
wife persisted in singing hymns. The court 
laughed at him, and he would hav lost his case 
had not the lawyer summoned the wife to the 
witness stand and started her singing. At the 
fifth verse the court threw up the sponge and 
the divorce was granted. 


‘EXPERIENCE may be a dear teacher,” re- 
marked a clergyman as the contribution-box 
was returned to him empty, ‘‘ but the mem- 
bers of this particular flock who hav experi- 
enced religion. hav accomplished it at a very 
trifling cost. The choir will sing the seventy- 
ninth hymn, omitting the first, third, and 
fourth verses, in order to save unnecessary 
wear on the organ.” 


Next January there is to be held in the city 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, a conference of arti- 
sans, capitalists, and persons interested in the 
study of social problems, to discuss from every 
‘point of view the questions connected with 
the distribution of the results of labor between 
the actual workers, and those supplying the 
capital. A “gentleman of Edinburgh” has 
given $5,000 toward carrying out the proposed 
program. 


CaRLYLE's opinion of Daniel Webster was 
not as exalted as the opinion of the average 
American respecting the same character. 
Possibly the best words of the distinguished 
writer were exhausted in his ‘‘ Reminiscences ” 
of his father, who he thought was a greater 
Scotchman than Robort Burns. This is what 
Carlyle says of Webster: “I will warrant him 
one of the stiffest logic buffers and parliamen- 
tary athletes anywhere to be met with in our 
world at present—a grim, tall, broad-bottomed, 
yellow-skinned man, with brows like precipi- 
tous clifts, and huge, black, dull, wearied, yet 
unweariable-looking eyes under them; amor- 
phous, projecting nose, and the angriest shut 
mouth I hav anywhere seen. A drop on the 
sides of the upper tip is quite mastiff-like— 
magnificent to look upon; it is go quiet withal. 
I guess I should like ill to be the man’s nigger. 
However, he is a right clever man in his way, 
and has a husky sort of fun in him, too; drawls 
in a handfast, didactic manner about ‘our 
republican institutions,’ ete , and so plays his 
part.” 

Tats story about Colonel Ingersoll may not 
be true, but it has the merit of not involving a 
campaign lie. A correspondent of the Chicago 
News vouches for it: ‘‘ President Clarke, of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, told me a good story 


about Bob Ingersoll, the other day, that has, 


not yet been in print. A long time ago it was, 


when many counties in the southern part of: 


the state were under township organizations, 
and the supervisors sat as judges in certain 
cases. 


evidently more familiar with crops than law 
practice. He brought all his eloquence to 
bear on the point, that the case in question 
was a great injustice to his client, and should 
be ‘thrown out of court.’ Continually re- 
turning to that argument, he reached the cli- 
max with a burst that, as usual, carried every- 
body by storm, ending with the same appeal 
to ‘throw it out of court, sirs! out of court.’ 
It brought the judges up’ ‘all standing,’ and 
the presiding one slowly reached over, gathered 
up the papers in the case from the table in 


‘Bob’ was arguing a case before one ` 
of these tribunals, of which the judges were | 


front of him, and as he gave them an energetic 
flip out of the window, turned to Ingersoll 
with a relieved smile, and said: ‘Bob, she’s 
out?” 


Tue London World says: All friends who 
remember the condition of mental debility to 
which some years ago Professor Huxley was 
temporarily reduced by overstrain, will be re- 
lieved to know that the unsatisfactory state of 
health because of which Sir Andrew Clark has 
enforced on him a winter residence in Italy, is 
of a purely physical character. He and Mrs. 
Huxley left London on Friday last, bound by 
easy stages for northern Italy. Venice was 
the original selection as winter quarters, but I 
understand that Baveno has been ultimately 
chosen, both because of its more bracing cli- 
mate, and because the facilities for exercise 
are better at Baveno than at Venice. Mr. and 
Mrs. Huxley look forward to be back in town 
for the marriage of their daughter next spring. 


Tars is the way Robert Burdette, of the Bur- 
lington Hawkeye, dips into ancient history: 
A Christian martyr stood calmly in the arena, 
waiting for the guards to call the lion in to 
dinner, when Commodus, the emperor, touched 
with compassion, fitted an arrow to his gun, 
remarking to the prisoner that if he would 
just turn a little sideways he would put out 
both his eyes, so that he could not see the 
lion come in. ‘There is one eye, sir, about 
me,” said the martyr, calmly, “that you can’t 
shoot out—that will improve after I am dead.” 
“And what is that eye, sir?” demanded the 
emperor, with lofty scorn. “Fertilizer,” 
hoarsely replied the Christian martyr, holding 
his handkerchief over his face to conceal his 
emotion. A choking sob went murmuring all 
around that immense throng, like a dog trying 
to get into a smoke-house, and the dry sands 
of the arena were bathed in the tears of the 
Roman populace. Commodus was so confused 
that he swallowed the arrow he was fitting to 
the bow. The curtain was rung down, the 
lights turned up, and the next day that mar- 
tyr appeared on the bills as ‘Engagement 
extraordinary—the leading American humor- 
ist, impersonator, and lightning change artist. 
First night of the Big 4.” 


A GreaT deal of newspaper and oral com- 
ment hav been occasioned by the omission of 
Gov. Hoadly to use the name of the deity in 
his’ Thanksgiving proclamation. A Columbus, 
O., Dispatch representativ interviewed his ex- 
cellency on the subject jrecently. ‘What do 
you wish to know ?” said the governor, smiling 
good-naturedly. ‘Anything you care to say,” 
said the scribe. ‘‘ Well,” responded the gov- 
ernor, “I hav been greatly amused at the 
comments of some newspapers, but that is all. 
If you wish to know whether the omission was 
accidental or intentional, I will say that it was 
intentional. If you desire to know my reasons 
for omitting to mention the deity, I will tell 
you. Iwas reading the New Testament re- 
cently, and was thinking if Blaine should be 
elected what sort of a Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion I could issue. I found in the twenty-first 
verse of the seventh chapter of Matthew that 
which seems to convey the two principal char- 
acteristics of my proclamation, an intimation 
that it is not necessary to call upon the deity, 
and an exhortation to charity. The verse is as 
follows: ‘Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
father which is in heaven.’” ` 

On the day after election the Bangor Whig 
contained the following: ‘‘Away off beyond 
the dead line of slavery are flaunting, in sul- 


‘len defiance, the blood-stained banners of the 


shotgun and tissue ballot conspiracy of the 
solid South; under Northern stars and on 
patriotic ground I see again, high raised, the 
banners of Maine and Illinois, but now waving 
from the same flagstaff, while East and West 
the loyal legions rally in solid columns beneath 


_the tattered battlefiags of the Union, until the 


invincible banners of the loyal North lock their 
spear heads in a gleaming cordon around the 
homes of the Republican standard bearers of 
1864; and then, as the sweet strains of victory 
float out upon the air when to-morrow’s sun 
goes down, echoing and blending the patriotic 
strains of ‘Yankee Doodle,’ ‘Hail Columbia,’ 


‘Rally Round the Flag,’ and ‘Marching 
Through Georgia,’ may we see God’s own bow 
of promis shining out against the November 
sky, spanning with its arch of splendor from 
Katahdin to, the Sierra Nevadas, from Aroos- 
took to the Golden Gate, and bearing in 
jeweled brightness the names of the people’s 
choice: ‘Blaine and Logan.’” One of the sad- 
dest reflections called up by the result of the 
election is thethought that this beautiful flight 
of rhetoric was not justified by subsequently 
ascertained facts. 


In 1785, when Dr. Carroll, first bishop of 
Baltimore, submitted to the Roman Propa- 
ganda a report of the condition of the Catholic 
church in America, he was able to enumerate 
the churches by his fingers. There were but 
twenty-six priests, and the total number of 
Catholics was computed to be 25,000. To-day 
Colorado has a larger Catholic population. In 
1808 there were in the United States 70 priests, 
80 churches, and 150,000 Catholics, and since 
that time the growth of the church has been 
steady. The first Plenary Council was held 
in Baltimore in 1852. It was presided over by 
Archbishop Kendrick of Baltimore, and was 
attended by four archbishops, twenty bishops, 
and a greater number of lesser officials. At 
this time the Catholic population was slightly 
in excess of 3,500,000. Fourteen years later, 
in Baltimore, the second Plenary Council met, 
with the great archbishop of Baltimore, Martin 
John Spalding, presiding as apostolic delegate. 
In this council sat six archbishops and thirty- 
seven bishops. Meanwhile the church had 
been rapidly increasing in strength, and this 
council represented a Catholic population of 
4,500,000. Since 1866 the church has contin- 
ued to grow in a manner that is little short of 
the marvelous. The council which is now in 
session is composed of twelve archbishops, 
fifty-seven bishops, seventy-two procurators, 
mitred abbots, domestic priests of Pope Leo 
XIII., supervisors of theological seminaries 
and nearly a hundred priests of minor de’ 
grees. The Catholic population of the country 
is estimated to be over 9,000,000, and a num- 
ber of Catholic writers claim 11,000,000. The 
ten churches of 1785 hav increased to over 
6,600, and the number of priests is 6,835. The 
archdiocese of New,York alone has a Catholic 
population of 600,000, that of Boston has 
nearly 350,000, that of Baltimore 220,000, that 
of Chicago over 250,000, that of Cincinnati 
150,000, that of Philadelphia, which is now 
under the direction of the eloquent Archbishop 
Ryan, has over 300,000, and the other archdio. 
ceses in proportion. Great dioceses, like 
those of Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Louis- 
ville, and Newark hav each a Catholic popula- 
tion ranging from 150,000 to 200,000. New 
York state alone has within its borders nearly 
1,300,000 Catholics. In the far West the 
Catholic church has made the same progress. 
In Dakota they number 10,000, while the 
strongest Protestant sect in that section, the 
Lutheran, can boast of but 7,000 adherents. 
Montana contains 12,000 Catholics. The Meth- 
odists, who follow them in numerical strength, 
number about 3,000. In Oregon and Califor- 
nia the same ratio can be found. The first 
has 20,000 Catholics and 5,000 Methodists; the 
second reports 216,000 Catholics and 12,000 
Methodists, the next strongest sect. In Utah 
they number 2,000—vastly less than the Mor- 
mons, of course, but more than their chief 
rivals, the Methodists, of whom there are 
scarcely 500. In Idaho there are over 2,000 
Catholics and about 500 Methodists; in Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, and Nevada the ratio is about 
the same. Throughout the West the Catholics 
form a solid, compact, and powerful body 
which is steadily growing in importance. In 
1785, it may be added, when the population 
of the country was 3,500,000, and the Catho- 
lics numbered 25,000, this sect constituted 
about 1-140th of the total population. To-day, 
numbering, to speak within the bounds of 
truth, say 8,000,000, they constitute one- 
seventh of the total population. There are in 
this country, probably, some six or seven mill- 
ions of that variety of humankind popularly 
known as ‘‘the scum of Europe.” From these 
the Catholic church draws its numerical 
strength, 


dlews of the Week. 


Tux cholera is disappearing in France. 

Tux disastrous drought in Virginia has been 
ended by a heavy rain. 

Two shocks of earthquake were felt in New 
Hampshire last Sunday. 

Jerr Davis is reported by the Republican 
papers as having sent his congratulations to 
President-elect Cleveland. 


Turrteen Chinamen who were recently 
being smuggled into Washington territory were 
drowned by the capsizing of a sloop. 


Tue New York Herald reports that the 
Plenary Council at Baltimore will favor the 
placing of the United States under canon law. 


Tur Rev. Henry S. Williamson, of 'lrenton, 
N. J., committed suicide on the 13th by shoot- 
ing himself through the head. He was 26 
years old. 

A REPRESENTATIV body of Presbyterians has 
been in session at Xenia, Ohio, for the purpose 
of taking measures to hav organs excluded from 
churches. < 


Tus Mormons are making converts among 
the negroes of Tennessee. There are several 
colored persons in the colony that is about to 
leave that state for Utah. 


Viıcrorra Morosint, the wealthy young lady 
who convnlsed New York society by marrying 
her father’s coachman, has taken the stage as 
a singer, and is meeting with a good reception. 


Stncz last September Emperor William, of 
Germany, has had five severe fainting fits, 
his vitality falling very low after ench attack, 
and it is feared at the Berlin court that he will 
die suddenly before the year is ended. 


De Youna, editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, has been shot and badly wounded 
by a man whom he had offended through the 
Chronicle. The brother of De Young was shot 
and killed a few years ago by Ike Kalloch, the 
reverend son of the notorious Isaac Kalloch. 


EIGHTY-THREE people sat about in the two 
hundred and fifty pews of Parson Newman’s 
church last Sunday morning. The quartet 
sang, ‘‘Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing.” 
The New York Sun calls attention to the fact 
that they were over nine hundred tongues 
short. 


Wiacins, of Canada, weather-prophet, has 
joined the Salvation Army, and will go through 
the country urging the people to repent. If 
his predictions as to the ultimate condition of 
the sinner are not fulfilled closer than his 
weather predictions hav been, there is no rea- 
son for the sinner to feel specially alarmed. 


By the latest order from the pope, Laval 
University in Montreal, Can., has been desig- 
nated as the only one in the province of Qae- 
bee, and the colleges were required to aftiliate 
with it, The Jesuits’ College has, however, 
refused to obey the order, declaring that their 
order is under such rules regarding education 
that even the pope cannot change it. 


In his annual report to the postmaster-gen- 
eral, A. D. Hazen, third assistant, states that 
the total number of postage stums, stamped 
envelopes, and postal cards issued during the 
year was 2,166,130,396, with a total value of 
$41,515,877. The weight of second-class mat- 
ter during the year, not including free circula- 
tion within the county of publication, was 
94,479,607 pounds, the postage on which was 
$1,889,592 


Tur ageuts of the American Bible Society in 
China, who proposed sending a force of colpor- 
ters into Hang Ch'eng, an advance of about 
seven hundred miles up the Han River, hav 
been advised that while the hostilities between 
France and China last, foreigners will be pro- 
hibited, by an imperial edict, from penetrating 
the country. The missionaries who were 
about to start for Hang Ch’eng, which is a city 
in the province of Shen Si, hav decided to 
put back to Hankow, and hav promised that 
no more missionaries shall be sent on for 
the present. Secretary of State Frelinghusen 
has been elected president of the Bible Society 
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Communications. 


Antichrist.—Vol. 1.—Peter and Paul. 
PREFACE, 


Although sufficient evidence was adduced in the 
appendix to the “Revelations of Antichrist” to 
establish thé fact of the existence of Jesus and his 
apostles a hundred years before the time of Pontius 
Pilate, yet the work of “ Antichrist” would hardly be 
complete without a critical examination of all the 
details, real and fabulous, of the lives of the two great 
apostles, Peter and Paul.* 

In the prior volume the following leading facts 
were set forth and established with more or less cer- 
tainty: 

The name Jesus and the epithet Christ were famil- 
iar to the readers of the Septuagint, or Greek trans- 
slation of the Old Testament, for more than two hun- 
dred years before the Christian era. l 

Iesous in Greek answers to Joshua in Hebrew and 
to Jeshu in the ancient vernacular of Palestine, 
meaning savior, and Christos is the Greek for Mashi- 
ach or Meshiha, meaning anointed. 

The Gnostics, who flourished before the Christian 
era and culminated in the second century, had a 
divine Jesous and a Chreistos—thé latter word not 
signifying anointed, but perhaps an early form of 
chrestos, “good,” or possibly a derivativ from chreo 
(also chrei-o), Ionic for chrao, “to deliver an oracle.” 

Some of the Gnostic sects of the first and second 
centuries denied the existence of an objectiv Jesus. 

The initial letters of the Sibylline Acrostic, which 
probably existed before the Christian era, were 

Jesous Chreistos Theow Uios Soter. 
(Jesus Christ. God’s Son. Savior). 

And the further initials Siauros, “stake,” or 
“cross,” were added at an early date. 

The writer of the epistles ascribed to Jobn de- 
nounced Antichrist as a liar for denying that Jesus 
was the Christ, or that Christ had come in the flesh. 

The first three evangelists fix the crucifixion on 
Friday the Great Passover day; the fourth gospel 
puts it on Friday the day before the Passover. 

The apocryphal gospels, the Toldoth Jeshu leg- 
ends, and the Talmud concur in fixing the execution 
of Jesus on the day before the Passover, 

The Synoptic gospels are certainly wrong in plac- 
ing the event on the Passover day, because the Jews 
never tried or executed a culprit on that holy day, 
nor was it ever allowed to fall on Friday. | 

The year of the birth of. the gospel Jesus cannot 
be uxed, but if Herod the Great sought the life of 
the infant, then Jesus must hav been born at least 
four years before the Christian era, and was conse- 
quently over thirty-four years of age a.p. 29, when 
Luke says he was about thirty. 

Nor has the year of the alleged crucifixion been 

determined. The only Passover Friday between a.D. 
28 and 33 was in the year 30. 
_ But Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian affirm 
that the crucifixion was in the year 29; and that is 
the year assigned in the recently discovered ancient 
Syriac documents. 

There is no contemporary Jewish or heathen testi- 
mony to the existence of Jesus Christ in the first 
century. The passage quoted from Josephus by 
Eusebius is an admitted forgery; the references in 
the Talmud are conceded to be not to the gospel 
Jesus, but to one who was put to death a hundred 
years before; while the letters of Pliny and the 
Annals of Tacitus are proved to be forgeries. 

Several recent Christian forgeries hav from time to 
time appeared in the newspapers, pretending to con- 
firm the story of the crucifixion. One of these docu- 
ments is an order by “Judge Pontius Pilate” for the 
execution of Jesus of Nazareth on “the 23d day of 
the Ides of March.” The forger was not aware that 
the Ides were reckoned backward from April 1st, and 
that they numbered only seventeen. The 17th 
would be March 15; the next preceding eight days 
were called the Nones. 

Another clumsy forgery is the “Death warrant of 
Jesus Christ,” said to hav been discovered in Italy, 
engraved in Hebrew on a copper plate. Pontius 
Pilate is styled “acting governor of Lower Galilee;” 
he was governor of Judea only. The sentence is 
rendered in “the 17th year of Tiberius,” which was a.D. 
31, and on the 24th day of March,” which is two 
days earlier than the Passover ever could hav oc- 
curred. Furthermore, March 24, a.D., 31, was the 
Sabbath, and three or four days before the full 
moon. Or if, ag in the first version we saw of this 
canard, the day was March 27th (though probably a 
typographical error), then the crucifixion was not on 
Friday but Tuesday. 

The name Petros is a Greek translation of the Ara- 
maic or Syriac word Kepha, meaning rock or stone. 

Paul mentions Kepha ten times in his Epistles; in 


*The “Life of Simon Kepha, alias St. Peter,” was printed 
in a series of chapters in the Boston J/nvestigator from Feb. 4, 
1880, to Aug. 9, 1882; and the life of Paul in a like series in 
Tar TRUTH SEEKER from Nov. 25, 1882, to Sept. 20,1884. The 


the later Greek codices it is changed to Petros five 
times, in the earlier ones twice. r ; 

The ancient Syriac New Testament, called the 
Peshito, written in the vernacular of Palestine, is 
evidently a truer if not an older version than. the 
Greek. In the four gospels and Acts it has Kepha 
seventy-nine times, and. Simon (Shemeun) one bun- 
dred and thirty-five times, while the Greek version 
has Petros one hundred and fifty-six times, and 
Simon only fifty-three times. 

The Peshito has, “Thou art Simon the son of 
Jona; thou shalt be called Kepha.” To this the 
Greek scribe adds, “which means Petros.” And to 
make the gloss more intelligible he interpolates 
Petros after the name Simon in a preceding verse. 

A nativ Aramean, especially a Jew, could not hav 
been called Petros in his own country. 

Paul doubtless wrote in Aramaic, and knew 
or no Greek. 

The early Christians were called by the Greeks 
Chrestians. 

The name Christian, or Chrestian, was not known 
or acknowledged until about the middle of the 
second century. 

Our four gospels, in the form they hav come down 
to us, cannot be traced back of the middle of the 
second century. The book of Acts is later. 

Some of the apocryphal gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles appear to hav existed as early as the first 
century. 

There are two apostles named James; and there is 
another James sometimes called the brother of the 
Lord. The latter James is the one mentioned by 
Paul‘as if he was an Apostle.. 

James, Kepha, and John are the cnly persons 
named in Paul’s epistles who can be identified with 
any of the twelve apostles. 

One other person is called an apostle by Paul, 
namely Epaphroditus. 

Joseph describes the murder of one James, the 
brother of Jesus, in Jerusalem a.n. 62. Eusebius 
supposes this James to hav been the brother of the 
Lord and first bishop of Jerusalem. But the words 
in Josephus, “ who was called Christ,” are conceded 
to be an interpolation, and the identity of Josephus’s 
James with the apostle or brother of Jesus Christ is 
denied by Christian scholars. 

Hegissippus (a.n. 160-180) also describes the mur- 
der of James the Just, a believer in Jesus Christ, but 
it is impossible to identify the same with any James 
described in the gospels. 

John the Revelator and John the Apostle are two 
very different characters. 

There are traces of two Johns, both buried at 
Ephesus, living many years. apart, and one of them 
called a Presbyter. 

There were three high priests named Jesus be- 
tween a.D. 4 and 69. 

Barnabas and Paul are called apostles in the book 
of Acts; and yet it does not appear that they were 
ordained by the elder apostles. 

Clement of Rome is called an apostle by Clement 
of Alexandria (a.p. 200); and the seventy disciples 
are named in the list of apostles by Hippolytus (a.D. 
220). 

Luke also is called an apostle in an early Syriac 
document. 

The story of King Abgarus and Jesus Christ was 
probably not forged by Eusebius. An ancient Syriac 
copy of it has been found containing further details. 
The date of the pretended letters of Jesus and Ab- 
gar is a.p.29. The Apostle Thaddeus goes to Edessa 
the same year, and Simon Kepha is in Persia before 
aD. 40, healing the sick. King Abgar writes to Ti- 
berius and receives a reply. The crucifixion is in 
A.D. 29, and the ascension at Pentecost. Simon 
Kepha is killed by the sword at Rome under Nero. 
Another account has Paul beheaded and Kepha cru- 
cified with his head downward after serving as “ Su- 
perintendent of the Rulers” in Italy twenty-five 
years. 

There are six so-called apostolic fathers, namely, 
Clement, Barnabas, Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp, and 
Papias. . 

In the Greek Epistle, ascribed to Clement, the 
writer names Paul, Kephas, and Apollos. The epistle 
is one of the earliest Christian documents, and must 
hav been written soon after the death of Paul. 

The Epistle of Barnabas is of uncertain date and 
doubtful authenticity. 

The Book of Hermas never names Jesus or Christ, 
quotes only from apocryphal scripture, and recog- 
nizes in a vision the Sibyl as the symbol of the 
church. 

Ignatius was not martyred at Rome, but was 
thrown to wild beasts at Antioch a.p. 115, soon after 
a violent earthquake, to appease the wrath of the 
gods. The Ignatian literature is a mass of forgery. 

Polycarp is said to hav suffered martyrdom at 
Smyrna about a.n. 167 at the age of 86. The ac- 
counts of his martyrdom are fabulous and the Epistle 
of Polycarp is probably spurious. ` 

Papias of Hieropolis in Phrygia is said to hav suf- 
fered martyrdom about a.p. 165. His prophetic de- 


little 


whole has undergone most careful revision, preparatory to scription of the fecundity of the Millenarian grape- 


republication. 


vine is extremely ridiculous. 


teach morality either by precept or example. | 
long as he had prayers enough and blood enough, 


was pretty well content. 
the earth in those days we should hav preferred to 
pitch our tents as far from him and from his chosen 
people as we could hav conveniently managed. The 
men after his own heart, those with whom he de- 
lighted to converse and whom he selected to place 
in power, were, to say the least of it, rather unde- 
sirable neighbors. 
The Jews of old cut throats and robbed their neigh- 
bors, all for the sake of Jehovah. The Christians of 


will, and so do the Christians. 
Israel were occasionally more merciful than their 


tisments to make them obey him. 
Jesus do not always find the more gentle instructions 
of their master agreeable to their tastes, and hav to 
be frightened with burning brimstone and the im- 


him as “very limited in his comprehension.” What 


Papias is said to hav said about Matthew, Mark, An» 
drew, Peter, James, and the two Johns, is. only 
hearsay at best. l aaa 


— i 
Religion and Morality. 
People hav become so accustomed to hear religion 


‘and morality linked together that they are apt to 
lose sight of the fact that the two hav no natural 
connection. 
the duties of man to man is a modern innovation. 
Religion, originally, had no connection with ethics. 
It is the last refuge of the pious to shelter themselvs 
behind the moral law, and to pretend that a good 


Confounding the worship of God with 


life is the result of faith in God It is a gigantic and 
a dangerous error. Morality built upon a religious 
belief is of a false and spurious kind. It is more for 
show than use. It is founded on a delusion, and will 


not stand against the rough winds of this world’s 
trials. 


Many generations of religious people, believers in 
and worshipers of God, had run their course before 


it occurred to any of them that a good life was in 


any way connected with his service. Ido not think 


the majority hav discovered it even yet. At any rate, 
if they hav accepted it in theory, they are ignorant 
of the means of reducing it to practice. 
secret still, and so I am disposed to think it will re- 
main to all time. 


This is a 


The God of the Old Testament certainly did not 
So 


and his people did not go astray after other Gods, he 
Had we been residents on 


Now a change has taken place. 


our day refrain from those little pleasant exercises, | 
all for his sake, too. The Jews sometimes forget his 
The: children of 


God, and had to be threatened with dreadful chas- 
The disciples. of 


mortal worm. How often do our pious friends as- 
sure us that, if it were not for their religion, they 
would cut our throats and rob us of all we possess. 
Christianity has so changed their hearts and made ' 


them so good and fullof charity. They would so like 
to wear golden crowns and play eternally upon harps, 


and hav such an objection to bathing in lakes of fire, 


that for the sake of their religion, and with the help 
of the police, they will let us keep our lives and our 


dollars. Always excepting, of course, when these last 
are required for the support of God’s holy house and 
his ministers. 

That religion causes its followers to lead better 
lives than they would without it is the sheerest hum- 
bug that was ever uttered. It is the parson’s cry to 
make people believe they do something for the money 
they get. When people get a clear idea of what they 
mean by the words moral and morality, the last 
chance of the clergy will be gone. In order to mix 
up two things so inconsistent as religion and moral- 
ity, they hav to alter the signification of the latter 
word. It does not mean in their mouths what it 
means in the mouths of right-thinking men. 

Morality, according to the divines, is acting with a 
view to please God. According to common sense, it 
is acting with the object of benefiting ourselvs and 
our fellow-men. He who does the greatest amount 
of good to the greatest number on earth, according 
to his capacity and opportunities, is the most moral 
man according to the natural law, but in a religious 
sense it is he who acts only for the gratification of 
somebody up in the sky of whom he knows nothing. 


If by morality we understand utility, we hav a 
natural and sufficient motiv to guide us. We may 
be mistaken in the means we employ, but we can 
never be mistaken in the end we strive for. But the 
will of a God who never makes known his will ex- 
cept through the medium of doubtful interpreters 
must ever be a very doubtful guide. We see its uncer- 
tainty exemplified constantly in the lives of those who 
profess to be led by it. They are always straining 
at gnats and swallowing camels. One man will 
build up a fortune by trickery and deceit, but he 
would not taste a mutton chop ona Friday. Another 
will oppress his workmen and grind them down to 
starvation wages, but he would not miss his morning 
and evening prayer. A third will hav very confused ° 
notions of the distinction between his own property 
and that of others, but he is quite clear that his 
right place on Sunday is in the church belonging to 
his own sect. Every man’s God is a magnified and 
somewhat shadowy portrait of himself, and the will 
of his God bears in most cases a striking resem- 


Eusebius regarded! blance to his own desires. 
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I remember many years ago hearing a clergyman 
remark that cruelty to animals was no sin, because 
God had given to man entire control over the beasts 
of the field. There is the whole secret of religious 
morality. The human heart knows that it is wrong 


to inflict pain, but wrong is right if you hava license | 


from heaven to commit it. We can never sufficiently 
realize the danger of this doctrin. We can never 
separate it from religious morality. It is an integral 
part of it. Vice becomes virtue if God approve. 
Crime wins heaven, if it be done for the Lord’s sake. 
With most men human virtue is stronger than faith, 
or we should hav a bad time of it. But it is not 
.so with all. There are fanatics here and there who 
raisé the knife as Abraham did over Isaac. There 
are bloodthirsty warriors who wield the sword of 
“the Lord and of Gideon.” There are persecutors 
who visit fine and imprisonment upon Sabbath- 
breakers and blasphemers. And as long as there are 
such, we know that religion and morality are yet 
-unhappily mixed in the minds of men, and must not 
‘cease in proclaiming the truth that the good man is 
‘he whose life is serviceable to his fellows. 

The bad man is he whose life brings suffering and 
‘loss to his neighbors. He is often the man who by 
:religious influence has gained control over his neigh- 
ibor’s dollars. A Sunday or two since Talmage is 
reported to kav said in a sermon, “If your gospel 
will not answer to common honesty, the sooner you 
«lose up your gospel and throw it into the ocean the 
better.” Quite so. Close it up, throw it into the 
ocean of reason, and the tide will carry it far away 
from our shore. E. J. Bowrerz. 

242 W. 48th st., New York. 
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New Light Un the Bible. 


On Sunday morning, Nov. 9th, Professor Swing 
` preached a sermon on the light in which Christians 
of to-day view the Bible. He remarked in the begin- 
ning that “it would not do to take the literal parts 
‘for the inspired parts,” and proceeded to show up 
‘some of the inconsistencies, absurdities, and cruelties 
‘of Bible stories with a spirit that would hav done 
‘eredit to a rank Infidel. It must hav been like a bit 
‘of holiday that he could do this freely, and he gave 
‘his fancy and sense of humor a loose rein, to the en- 
‘joyment of his cultured audience and himself. 
` ut this was as far as he went; thus much he had 
‘dared because it is so apparent that Christians must 
dispose of these absurdities, in this enlightened day 
and age, in some way if they would preserve a repu- 
tation for sanity. 
It is safe to allude to some of the most glaring in- 
_ consistencies of the Bible nowadays, and, really, the 
light of science has penetrated so far Christians can- 
not entirely ignore them; but it is dangerous to one’s 
popularity and salary to declare humanity does not 
need the old book at all, and Professor Swing is not 
the man to be so daring. He knows, and so informed 
his congregation, that a literal following of the Bible 
would lead mankind through deeds of blood, cruelty, 
and injustice, but he has in reserve a method by 
which he could renovate the wicked old collection, 


smooth ont the creases, put a glamour over the worst 


pages, place a new cover on the whole, and hand it 
back to his semi-christian, semi-radical, anti-nothing 
congregation; a Bible warranted not to disturb the 
placid flow of their stagnant thoughts. Infidels are 
altogether too rude in disposing of the Bible; they 
: shock people when people do not want to be shocked. 
. Professor Swing’s plan is so much pleasanter, and 
‘leaves them nothing in particular to do that they 
-havn’t been accustomed to doing throughout the 
‘whole course of their orthodox lives, 

“In the new light of to-day,” he says, “the Bible 
‘is the general unfoldment of God and good. Itisa 
“picture of the slow growth of a race up through dark- 
‘ness and ignorance to light and knowledge. It is 
‘symbolical of the spiritual development of man. 
‘When Moses led the children of Israel out of bond- 
‘age, a Separation of the two kinds of people took 
‘place. The Egyptians had the light of reason only, 
‘and their glories, ever fading, passed on to Greece 
and Rome to utterly die out at last. The “chosen 
people” had the added light of God, and they 
attained all the Egyptians had with the additional 
luster of moral greatness. 

“Each absurd story in the Bible teaches some 
‘great moral lesson if one only looks for it, and while 
once a literal rendering of Bible led Christians along 
paths of cruelty and wrong, in the light of to-day it 
leads to light, love, and justice. To its influence we 
owe the civilization of to-day,” ete. 

All this was very eloquent, Very entertaining, and 
very soothing, but Professor Swing could hav treated 
Mother Goose’s melodies with equal success. If his 

mudiemcetnat bed aAcudernnes for the tales of “ hick- 
ory, dickory dock,” “ Jack and Jill,” and “little Jack 
Horner ”—a determination to attach a sort of sacred- 
ness to them, and a belief in their efficacy in leading 
‘to holiness—Professor Swing could, with equal inge- 
` «muity, hav arranged the whole-to suit their taste, and 
withless mischievous results, for the result of such 
‘teaching ‘can but be mischievous. To thus soothe a 
newly-awakened sense of justice, or the uneasiness of 
-a vaguely-distirbed conscience, is to check the on- 


ward march of true progress. His congregation of 
three or four thousand people are educated, intelli- 
gent members of society who hav seen the wrongs 
and absurdities of ordinary orthodox creeds, but hav 
not given up their bred-in-the-bone prejudices 
Their pastor, instead of lifting the curtain and letting 
the grand light of natural truth on the old abominable 
ideas of total depravity, vicarious atonement, ever- 
lasting punishment, submission to powers that be, 
persecution of the unbelieving, etc., calms their feel- 
ings, covers up all that is disagreeable and revolting, 
sugar-coats the Bible, and givsit to them whole. He 
tells them that our grand civilization is due to the 
influences of the Bible and Christianity; and this may 
be’ true, for our civilization is nothing to boast of. 
When one remembers the patient suffering of the 
poor, the empty-handed toilers, the poor little chil- 
dren, wearing away weary lives in factories worse 
than dungeons, the landless, homeless men, willing 
and anxious for a chance to work, the millionaires 
who pile up wealth in their idleness, the discoveries 
and improvements of science, which our civilization 
knows so little how to dispose of that they are almost 
a curse to the masses—when one remembers all 
these, one may well credit our civilization to a relig- 
ion that- binds men’s minds to superstitions; that 
teaches sin may be committed and another suffer the 
punishment; that slavery is right, and people should 
submit to the authority they find placed over them. 
Yes, I would much rather lay our present civilization 
to the Bible than to giv science and reason the credit. 
If science and reason cannot show a better state of 
affairs after they hav had full sway one hundred 
years, I hope there will be a complete winding up of 
all human work. 

If Prefessor Swing, with his eloquence, beautiful 
flow of words, and personal influence, were to tell the 
people the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 


the truth, what an ally for liberty and justice he 


would become! If he would tell people where they 
had been blinded and wronged, and what their in- 


Obscenity Gage. 


In an excellent article, some years ago, on the 
“Comstock laws,” Mr. T. C. Leland thought that it 
had become necessary that we should hav an “ ob- 
scenity gage,” some sort of a rule or measure by 
which we could determin exactly what is and what is 
not obscene. A recent event shows that Mr. Le- 
land’s suggestion has a practical as well as a humor- 
ous side. It will be remembered that a Mr. Muller, 
a salesman in the establishment of Mr. Bonaventure 


down town, was arrested for selling alleged inde- 


cent photographs. His counsel undertook to show 
that they were photographs of paintings on public 
exhibition in the Paris Salon. Experts were called 
to testify, and, if possible, giv the distinguishing line 
between pure art and indecent art. But all such 
evidence was ruled out and the prisoner was con- 
victed. Exceptions were taken, and the case carried 
to the Court of Appeals. This tribunal has handed 
down its decision sustaining the lower court. It 
holds that expert testimony is inadmissible. It was 
for the jury to say whether any such photographs or 
pictures were obscene. From this it would appear 
that there is no safety for any one engaged in the 
picture business; nor, indeed, for any one engaced 
in the book business, to publish anything whatso- 
ever. ‘There is no rule by which any dealer in pict- 
ures, or any publisher of books, can determin whether 
he is rendering himself liable or otherwise. The 
question must be determined by a jury. The jury, 
if made up of thoroughly intelligent people, may 
decide intelligently; but, as juries are often composed, 
an accused person, however innocent in motiv, is in 
danger of fine and imprisonment. The press very 
generally condemned the arrest of Mr. Muller at the 
time it wasmade. It was said that just such pictures 
were used in decorating the ceilings by frescoers, 
and, if we remember rightly, these very photographs 
were intended as patterns for such a purpose. The 
political party coming into power, which shall hav 
the courage to wipe, as with a sponge from a slate, 


herent rights were, the millennium would not be so far 
away; for when the masses of the people understand 
that they hav a right to think for themselvs, a right 
to as much of earth’s surface as each needs to sustain 
life, and a right to the full results of toil, the present 
condition of dire poverty on the one hand, and enor- 
mous wealth onthe other, of hypocrisy and false mo- 
rality arrayed over blind faith and craven obedience 
would vanish. It is this condition which makes this 


the entire Comstock legislation of this country, na- 
tional and state, will do a piece of work which will 
entitle it to the jasting gratitude of all decent-minded 
people. $ E. B. Foors, Sen., M.D. 
or a 
Unitarian Progress. 


Two reviews of tbe attitude of Unitarians hav 


world a “vale of tears.” Lizze M. Swang. 
Chicago, 1U. 


Coo 
Sunday Trains. 


The petition asking for a law to prohibit railroad 
travel on Sunday is being largely signed by pious 
And a counter-petition favoring the run- 
ning of railroad trains as a necessity is also being 
signed by the sensible people—those who liv on this 


Christians. 


God and man blessed earth. 


As a day of rest, of releasement from the daily duties 
of life, personal cleanliness, and change of clothing, 
physical recreation and religious devotion, the Sab- 
bath is among the best institutions the stream of time 


has brought down to us. 


It would indeed be a hallowed day if man and 
beast could hav one day in seven of entire freedom 


from labor and care. But nature and providence 


hav not so constructed the world. And then rail- 
roads, steamboats, etc., were not even anticipated 
when the Sabbath was instituted, requiring uninter- 
And why 
should not this rule apply to ocean as well as land 
What passengers 
on a long journey would consent to stop over on the 
Lord’s day just to do him reverence and keep him 
Could God turn his attention from. 
the sparrows and mathematics, and keep the animals 
in transit comfortable in inclement weather? Per- 


rupted travel regardless of day or night. 


travel, and so stop in mid-ocean ? 


good natured? 


haps Jonah went ashore to keep the Sabbath, and so 
lost his passage—who knows ? 

One pious, scrupulrus sky-pilot forbade milk being 
left at his door Sabbath morning, although the di- 
vine architect caused the udders of the patient cows 
to fill on Sunday as on other days, and must be re- 
lieved or suffer. Doubtless he gathered his two days’ 
allowance of money on Saturday, or perhaps con- 


quered his scruples, or maybe got an extra deal of 


pardoning grace, and, deadheading it through to 
some soup-house, dished out stale pottage to hungry 
souls. 
the Sabbath is our servant, not master. 


To omit running trains and other public means of 


travel on Sunday would be a crime against man and 
beast. 
at excursion trains on Sunday, the only means that 
many an honest toiler has during the week for “ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

I regard all days as sacred time, and the one day 
in seven an especial blessing in many ways, yet I 
challenge any man, or set of men, to dictate, by stat- 
ute or otherwise, how any man, or body of men 
shall observe that day. Ah, Mr. Clergymen, you are 
too late. Reason has got the under hold on super- 
stition, and will come out best in every encounter. 

Ayer, Mass. Eran MYRICK. 


We hay the highest Christian authority that 


The objectiv deal of this petition is doubtless 


been presented in recent addresses by M. D. Con- 
way and M. J. Savage. Mr. Conway gave a farewell 
address to his congregation in London, after twenty- 
one years’ labor. He was the son of a slave-holder, 
educated at Harvard, and, under the influence of 
Emerson and Theodore Parker, became a radical 
antislavery Unitarian. He was called to the Unitarian 
church of this city, and, although his church was con- 
servativ and pro-slavery, took radical grounds on the 
question of slavery. His services were dispensed with. 
The church was compelled by the drift of the war to 
follow in the wake of the progress of the age—a 
progress where, as a rule, the church lagged behind 
the bronzed farmer or rugged workingman—and 
sided with justice on the question of human rights, 
because men, in their new-born freedom of thought, 
were questioning the humanity of creeds and the di- 
vinity of gods that tolerated slavery. To-day All- 
Souls’ church of Washington is, in many senses, one 
of the Liberal Unitarian churches of the Union. 
Distinctions of race do not exist, and Agnostics find 
friendly greeting from its members. Its present 
pastor, Dr. R. R. Shippen, is a genial, able represent- 
ativ of the progressiv element of the denomination, 
frank in his statements, brave in his utterances, and 
does not hesitate to giv the Liberals of this country 
credit for the good work they are doing against the 
religious superstitions of the age. . 

The society also procures the services of the lead- 
ing ministers of the denomination in a winter course 
of sermons. Mr. Savage, of Boston, has, for at least 
two years, been here, and no one has a larger audi- 
ence. His most radical utterances are heartily re- 
ceived. 

No one will deny that in twenty-three years the 
Unitarian church of Washington has passed from 
the stage of conservativ decay to a condition of 
activ, aggressiv life. 

The complement to this is the progress made by 
the National Unitarian Conference, which is well 
stated in Mr. Savage’s sermon of Sept. 28, 1884. 
He notices that the first protest of Unitarianism against 
orthsdox creeds as untrue, was made within the 
limits of the Bible. “Few in that day,” he says, 
“thought of going outside of the Bible, or of sup- 
posing that there could be any divine truth beyond 
the limits of its covers.” In 1841 Theodore Parker 
took a forward step, placed the Bible on the level of 
other books, and preached a gospel of humanity, of 
heroism in this life, of honest thought and fearless 
criticism. Turning his back on the past, ceasing to 
dream of another world as the great duty of the race, 
he took up the present life, and by word and deed, 
by dauntless courage in the pulpit and on the plat- 
form, coupled with infinit tenderness and pity for 
the fallen, the poor, and the oppressed, he made him- 
self an intellectual power—a leader for the young 
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men of his day, a pioneer in the work that has, since 
that time, been done for freedom of thought. 

In orthodox communities his works were placed 
under ban, as equally wicked with those of Paine 
and Voltaire. His own denomination banished him 
from their pulpits. A few years later a National 
Unitarian Conference was held, and to check Agnos- 
tic tendencies in the church, the majority accepted a 
dogmatic creed as the tie that henceforth was to bind 
them. The young men of brains and courage stepped 
out of the conference and hav proved that manliness 
brings its own reward. In the progress of the age, 
the Unitarians, as a body, stand practically upon the 
platform of Theodore Parker, while some of their 
leaders, who mold and shape the practical creed of 
the church, rival the Agnostics of the day in the 
breadth and freedom of their utterances. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Savage an amend- 
ment has been adopted to their constitution which 
declares that the dogmatic basis is only a statement 
of belief of the majority of the denomination, but 
not a test of fellowship, and it is expected that in a 
short time the dogmatic basis will be abandoned al- 
together. He says: “ We are no longer fighting over 
a creed, as to whether it should be a new or an old 
one, broad or narrow; as to whether it should admit 
more or less into the kingdom of heaven. We are 
no longer fighting over any ritual, any form or method, 
or manner of garment, or attitude of worship. We 
hav given up in our body all contest over the clothing 
of the religious life; we care only for the heart and 
the spirit. And so we are ready, as is no religious 
body of Christendom, to concentrate our thought, 
our time, our opportunity, our money, on the solution 
of the great practical problem of the religious life 
of to-day. 

“And what is that practical problem? Is it not 
to find a rational basis for the ethical and religious 
trust and hope; to find a footing for. faith, and to 
keep all the dear and sacred hopes of the heart along 
with it; to be religious and to be rational and to liv 
frankly in this world at the same time? It is to ap- 
ply this theoretical conception to the practical mold- 
ing of the life of the individual, of the family, of so- 
ciety, of business, of politics; to apply it to the so- 
lution of all the great contests between capital and 
labor, between rich and poor, between ignorance and 
the educated, which threaten to be so obstructiv in 
the near future, if they are not rightly solved. This 
is the great work of religion in this nineteenth cen- 
tury. We do not surrender any hope of the future 
life, but we recognize that grand saying of Thoreau, 
‘One world at a time.’ We propose to be religious 
here, having no fear but that our religion will bridge 
the gulf of death, and lead us into any life or to the 
possession of any other planet that may await us in 
the future.” He adds: “The future of the educated 
part of humanity is not to be religious in the old 
sense of the word. Mark what I say—the old sense 
of tie word. The old theologies are doomed to pass 
away, because they are not in accord with the best 

` thought of the world.” He claims that modern Uni- 
tarianism is fitted to join in the intellectual leader- 
ship of the world, because “it is afraid of no truth. 
Indeed, its creed is simply ascertained truth,” 

Also that there are great masses of men who do 
not attend church, because they hav outgrown the 
creeds, and that it is the mission of Unitarians to 
“build broad enough our religious home to take in 
the grand unchurched masses of our country.” 

This definition of the aims of Unitarians and the 
practical steps taken indicate that in the future it is 
not to be a type of cold, intellectual culture, unre- 
sponsiv to the warm heart-beat of the young, deny- 
ing the divinity of Christ and yet making belief in 
Christ a test of fellowship, contending for the su- 
premacy of reason in religion and yet worshiping, 
in some degree at least, the Bible as divine, and per- 
petuating formalities of religious service which bear 
a close relation to the sacraments of the Catholic 
church, and were founded in superstition, fostered 
by the civil and ecclesiastical power of Christian 
rulers, after the church had converted nations by 
the sword, subdued heresy by their church councils, 
and blotted out the early history of Christianity and 
the grand literature of pagan nations wherever it 
gained a foothold. 

No church which depends upon its ritual and its 
sacraments, which cherishes a revelation, and lifts up 
Christ as the model man of the world, or the center 
of the trinity; which demands that faith shall be 
blind, and reason surrendered to the custody of the 
priest, or the conference, or the synod, can compete 
with the Catholic church which now comes to the 
front as an aggressiv force in this country. It is 
boldly declared that the Catholic church has been 
doing missionary work, but must now be organized, 
its ecclesiastical laws enacted, and the canon law of 
the church enforced as at Rome itself. The lines 
are to be drawn; heresy in the church is to be 
hunted down; the church to be made a compact 
mass to be handled by the hierarchy in society and 
in politics. When the candidates of the two leading 
parties compete for Catholic votes and cultivate 
the good will of priests, when certificates of good 
Christian standing are sought and published in 
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the interest of one, and the other assures Catholic 
prelates that he did nothing t> influence the legisla- 
ture of his state in refusing to pass their “freedom 
of worship bill,” we can see the drift and trend of 
the orthodox, and especially the Catholic, priesthood 
of the country. Catholicism is hostil to the free in- 
stitutions of this country. It is the enemy of Free- 
thought and secular schools. Itstrangles reason and 
deifies superstition. It dethrones humanity, and 
creates a deity cruel and mercenary. It has taxed 
the poor and lowly to provide revenues for the 
struggle with Freethought in Europe, and is now 
closing its serried ranks here that it may dominate 
the life of the nation, and, in time, bring about, in 
fact, the union of church and state. 

Modern Unitarianism is in its aims and spirit op- 
posed to the Catholic church, and to survive it must, 
in the conflict soon to come, stand with the Secularists 
and Agnostics of the country, on the platform of an 
absolute divorce of church and state, and absolute 
freedom of thought. Jesuitism is not dead. It 
works by different methods for the same ends as its 
inquisitors did in other centuries. Its clergy rever- 
ence the cross not as the emblem of the humanity 
of Christ, but as the symbol of the authority of its 
prelates, in the name of God to doom to eternal tor- 
ment the soul of the priest or the layman who fails 
to obey the mandates of the church. Aggressiv 
Unitarianism promises to be an organized intellect- 
ual force against the superstitions and the preten- 
sions of the Catholic church. In this view of the 
case, its advance in national conference and in its 
relations to the Freethinkers of the country during 
the past few years, givs promis that Secularism will 
find a hearty and manly support among its.members. 

Washington, D. C. W. S. Buss. 
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The Bennett League Sociable. 


The sociable has been held and voted a success. 
This gathering was held under the auspices of the 
Bennett Liberal League of New York, as a reception 
to the old and new officers of the national organiza- 
tion. It was the first thing of the kind recorded in 
the modern history of New York, and there was not 
a little curiosity rife to know how these distinguished 
and dignified persons would comport themselvs on a 
festiv occasion of this sort. At a little past 8 o’clock 
the hall was fairly well filled with as fine an audience 
of ladies and gentlemen as could be gathered any- 
where. Mr. Wakeman, the retiring president of the 
National League, first called the attention of the 
visitors in the direction of the platform. The time 
had come, he said, to cry, “The king is dead—long 
liv the king!” It was proper, he continued, in the 
order of nature, that the dead should depart to giv 
place to the new. Therefore with resignation he, as 
the dead king, gave over the presidency of the 
League into the hands of his successor. Mr. Wake- 
man urged upon his hearers the gospel of cheerful- 
ness, though there was a tinge of sadness pervading 
his words. The demonstrativ applause which greeted 
the abdicating king showed that he never stood higher 
than at present with the Liberals of New York. 

Mr. Putnam, as president of the Bennett League, 
was master of ceremonies. Previous to beginning 
the regular program, he paid a proper tribute to Mr. 
Wakeman, and added that the dead king was not 
dead; he was immortal. 

Mr. Ed. G. Boys, a young man. of rising note, began 
the musical exercises by rendering “It wasa Dream ” 
in a good tenor voice. Hewasrecalled. Miss Leona 
Leonard gave, in an equally satisfactory manner, the 
song, “Forever and Forever.” The audience desired 
a repetition, but Mr. Putnam announced that the 
limits of time would preclude encores. 

Mr. Thomas Mead—“ glorious old Tom Mead,” as 
his American friends call him—a veteran in Liberal- 
ism, and lifelong friend of Mr. Watts; an actor, 
poet, and author, now with the Irving company, 
next gave recitations from Shakspere’s “As You 
Like It,” leading up to and concluding with “the 
seven ages.’ Previous to his recitation, he ad- 
dressed a few remarks to the assemblage. As one of 
the oldest of the living English reformers, it gave 
him great pleasure to see the Liberal cause springing 
up in America in so marked a manner, and also to be 
permitted to join his friends on this side of the water 
and to contribute to their entertainment. Mr. Mead 
is a prince of elocutionists, an actor hardly second to 
Irving himself, and by his art the seven ages of man 
were so vividly pictured to the audience as. to call 
forth the most hearty applause. 

Mrs. McCune, a bright and entertaining lady, with 
a superb contralto voice, sang a neat song. 

The most striking and effectiv performance of the 
evening followed. It was Charles Watts’s recitation 
of “The Maniac.” The poem opens with a sane man 
in the cell of an asylum, pleading for release. As the 
keeper moves away, and as, left alone, the horror of 
the imprisoned man’s situation impresses itself upon 
him more and more, he develops into a laughing, 
raving, gibbering maniac. Mr. Watts’s rendering 
was so true to the idea of the author that it was a 
relief when he brought the recitation to a close, and 
the agitation of the listeners was allowed to exhale 
itself in applause. 


A duet sung by Mrs. McCune and Miss Leona 
Leonard brought the audience back out of the gloom 
in which Mr. Watts’s realistic recitation had plunged 
them, and Mr. Courtlandt Palmer told a funny story 
in rhyme‘about some sardines on toast, and the dire 
consequences which followed the eating of them. ` 
There was a good deal of merit in the rhyme, and 
the effect was convulsing. Mr. Palmer was cheered 
repeatedly. 

Mr. J. C. Johnson told 
tion of a similar sort. 

Mr. Boys, the tenor, sang another song, and a young 
violinist, whose name was not announced, played 
* You'll Remember Me.” 

A funny and entertaining exhibition followed. Dr. 
Foote, Jr., having turned the lights out, drew a large 
screen across the front of the stage, behind which he 
placed himself and his polyopticon, and upon which 
he threw pictures, making humorous remarks mean- 
while. The first display was of colored gentlemen in 
fantastic attire. The object of these was not dis- 
covered until he made the observation that he 
wished to accustom the eyes to darkness. Then it 
broke upon the andience that the darkies were ex- 
hibited as a foundation for a joke. Pictures of 
prominent Liberals followed. There were Messrs. 
Mendum and Seaver, of the Investigator, suc- 
ceeded by the engaging face of Miss Susan H. Wixon; 
then Mrs, Slenker; Mr. Remsburg, Charles Bradlaugh, 
and T. C. Leland. The serene countenance of D. M. 
Bennett shone a moment athwart the canvas; and 
then, like a full moon from behind a cloud, the jolly 
features of Col. Ingersoll rolled into view. These 
were received with unstinted applause. Many others 
met with a similiar reception. The lively Mr. Put- 
nam was displayed as a small boy manipulating a 
figure that went up and down over the end of a rod. 
The figure, Dr. Foote christened the Liberal League, 
and explained that the secretary was “ working ” it. 
Mr. Wakeman appeared as a dancing master in the 
act of executing a graceful step, while a well-known 
Freethought editor took the form of a cherub, winged 
and feathered, reposing complacently upon a cloud. 


a story and gave a recita- 
h 


The polyopticon promises to become an institution. 
There is more fun in it than there is in the average 
prayer-meeting. Dr. Foote, Jr., is the inventor of the 
instrument, and wants to introduce it to the Liberal 
public. He will make special discounts to Leagues. 
Observe his advertisment in another part of this pa- 
per (Adv. 1t48). 

Dr. Foote’s contribution closed the first part of the 
entertainment, and the orchestra was called in. A 
late visitor, looking into the hall at about 11 o’clock, 
saw a brilliant array of some fifty couples of dancers 
marching down the center of the hall, four abreast, 
to the music of the band, glorious as an army with 
banners. 
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The Liberal Club. 


By some unaccountable combination of things, 
Professor George Vaughan, of Virginia, was imposed 
upon the Manhattan Liberal Club last Friday evening 
as a lecturer. This individual, who is one of the most 
unfortunate achievements of the blind workings of 
nature’s forces, has previously appeared before the 
club as an alleged Freethinker, who rested his claims 
to distinction upon having ruined every Liberal 
society in which he had been tolerated as either a 
member or speaker. If his own word may be taken 
as truth, he has now, after the manner of the hog re- 
turning to his wallow, gone back to the pulpit, where 
it is hoped he will remain. He is too unreliable to 
be a Liberal, but has not as yet allowed his propen- 
sities sufficient play to land him in the penitentiary. 
The pulpit being a sort of half-way house, he is as 
much at home there as a wasp in its nest. These re- 
marks are merely preliminary. 

It was rather late when the speaker of the evening 
arrived. He was accompanied by a child—presumably 
his daughter. In his hand he carried a back-number 
silk hat, and he bore the general appearance of a man 
who had recently traveled a long distance on the 
cars. The chairman introduced him to the.audience 
in the usual manner. Professor Vaughan removed 
his overcoat, swabbed his luxurious mouth with a 
much less luxurious pecket-handkerchief, produced 
a mass of manuscript, and began a rambling and 
pointless attack on Tae Trura Seeger, the writer of 
these reports, and upon Mr. Charles Watts, whom he 
referred to as a foreign importation brought here to 
tell us what he don’t know. He then read the follow- 
ing extract from Tae Trura Serer of June 28, 1884, 
which, he held, must hav been written by a fool when 
the schoolmaster was abroad: 

“A word as to Mr. Benpett’s employees. They were loyal 
to a man when Comstock was terrerizing all eannzected with 
Tun TRUTH SEEKER. Because they knew him they held their 
faith in him when others turned traitors. There was uni- 
versal sorrow among them when he died; and as his body lay 
in the temple on the day of his burial, they went there in sad 
pec and placed upon his coffin their united offering of 

OW ers. 


Without regard either for decency or for the feel- 
ings of Mr. Bennett’s friends, many of whom were 
present, the lecturer used this extract as a text for 
a series of flippant and altogether idiotic jests. The 
audience failed to see what he was driving at, and he 
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explained that the word “him” in the extract re- 
ferréd, grammatically, to Comstock, and the lan- 
guage was therefore open to misconstruction. This 
point is not visible to the writer. An excerpt may 


. be made. from Professor Vaughan’s favorit author, 


however, as an illustration of the ambiguity with 
which the speaker imagined himself to be wrestling. 
A word will be changed; the grammatical construc- 


tion is unaltered: “ And Vaughan said, Saddle me the 


ass; so they saddled him.” In this divine syntax 
there is an opening for a difference of opinion as to 
which ass was saddled. 

The objections to Liberalism urged by the lect- 
urer, when he had at last sufficiently vented his gall, 
were that it made men no better except as they were 
affected by contiguous Christianity; that Positivism 
was an owl; Agnosticism a revival of Knownothing- 
ism; Freethought a house of mud, which there was 
no chance for the professor to burglarize with profit 
to himself; that among Liberals the intellect was 
given an equal chance with the emotions in con- 
troling human actions, and that Freethinkers denied 
the existence of a God and the necessity of faith. In 
the course of his aberrations, the speaker related 
parenthetically what Ingersoll said to him, how the 
poet Longfellow flattered him; what he had said to 
Parke Godwin, and how John Swinton had taken 
him into his confidence. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that either of these distinguished personages 
ever heard of Professor Vaughan, except, perhaps, 
through Te Trurz Seexer, in which he has several 
times received appropriate mention. This custom of 
detailing interviews with prominent men is character- 
istic of the professor. Any statement in which the 
subjectiv order of thought corresponds with the ob- 
jectiv order of phenomena, he has seldom been de- 
tected in uttering; and having vindicated his char- 
acter. as herein described, Professor Vaughan sat 
complacently and serenely down. 

Mr. Charles Watts being in the audience, and hav- 
ing been thus attacked by a member of the club, was 
invited to make such remarks as the professor’s speech 
might hav suggested. It was much like calling upon 
a trained gladiator to do battle with a clown. 
Nothing could be more marked, as Mr. Watts as- 
cended the platform, than the disparity between the 
two men in pers»nal presence. The difference intel- 


` lectually was also quite as discernible when Mr. Watts 


began to speak, and grew more prominent as he pro- 
ceeded. One by one the lecturer’s statements (he 


~ had offered no arguments) were called up and their 


utter emptiness exposed, The speaker gave the pbil- 
osophical definition of Agnosticism. This for the 
benefit of the audience; he did not believe that Pro- 
fessor Vaughan had the ability to comprehend it how- 
ever clearly it might be expounded. The lecturer 
had drawn no distinction between faith founded on 
experience and that based upon wild conjecture, and 
without understanding anything of the ethics of 
Freethought, he had spent his time criticising the va- 
garies of alleged Freethinkers and the grammar of a 
newspaper. While Mr. Watts was speaking Profes- 
sor Vaughan made an attempt to appear cheerful 
and unconcerned, but it would not work, and he left 
the hall, apparently to gather inspiration from some 
ulterior source—or, perhaps, to be weighed. 

Mr, Andrews, without taking the view of either the 
lecturer or the critic, proceeded to classify the dif- 
ferent phases of thought represented by them. The 
church stood for the emotions, or love; Freethought 
for the intellect and for justice. The world had been 
so long under the domination of the former that 
there was a popular revulsion, a swinging of the pen- 
dulum to the opposit arc of the circle, and a terminal 
conversion into opposits. But the pendulum was 
only on an excursion, and would return to the center 
of gravity, which would be a quasi-reconversion. 
Until people comprehended this idea, and familiar- 
ized themselvs with these technicalities, they were 
not prepared to discuss intelligently the subject of 
intellectual development. 

When Mr. Vaughan came forward to make his 
closing remarks he lacked the cheerful assurance that 
had characterized his opening speech. He had evi- 
dently found it easier to make a statement than to 
successfully re-establish one that had been disproved. 
He would not descend to a debate. However, he 
struggled out of the difficulty as well as could be 
expected. He raised many laughs, and was encour- 
aged thereby until he discovered that they were at 
his own expense, when he proceeded to make himself 
ridiculous by attempting to be patletic. But his 
“gall” deserted him, and his audience was rapidly 
doing the same. He had nothing to proceed upon, 
and as everything behind him had been removed, he 
could not go back. Therefore he took the only 
course left him and sat down, which he ought to hav 
done sooner. : . 

Mr. Vaughan as a lecturer is a failure. His heart, 
generally speaking, is not in his work, and does not 
indorse what his tongue says. He might succeed as 
an actor. He could personate the Mormon Elder 
Bezum in the play of “A Hundred Wives,” and 
would not need to make up for the character further 
than to put on a clean shirt. 

Friday evening, the 28th, Professor Eccles lectures 
before the club on “Our Microscopic Foes.” 
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HOW TO PREPARE FOR AND INSURE SUCCESS OF LECTURES. 


‘CLEVELAND, O. 

‘What .do you expect the Leagues or Liberal friends to 
do to prepare the way for you? I think it would be well to 
state as plainly as you can, so all would know how to act. 

: “ JOSEPE GILLBON.” 

Many friends hav made similar inquiries. In reply I would 
say that to me it does not seem reasonable to expect any very 
great or permanent benefit from one lecture alone. Of course 
it may arouse some interest, stir up opposition, afford the 
Liberals an intellectual feast and a good happy time, but if 
not followed up the good results soon fade away. Doubts are 
engendered, but convictions are not settled, by one lecture. 

When possible, at least three lectures should be arranged 
for. Of course, if only one can be afforded, by all means secure 
that one. But generally a little more effort, courage, and con- 
fidence would insure a regular course. 

It is not enough to tear down the strongholds of supersti- 
tion, to expose the fallacies of the Christian faith, and prove 
the justice of our demands for the secularization of our gov- 
ernment. We must interest the heart, as well as educate the 
head. We must build up institutions, better, purer, more 
beneficial. Each local League must be made, socially and 
educationally, far superior to church and Sunday-school. To 
do this, the women must not only be enlisted, but induced to 
become enthusiastic workers in the cause. The children 
must beinterested and amused, as well as instructed in science 
and the laws of their being, so that the local League, with its 
science school on Sunday, shall ever be associated with mem- 
ories of pleasure and delight. To accomplish this, the indif- 
ferent must be aroused from their lethargy to glad performance 
of duty, the zealous cheered and encouraged, and the ‘‘ almost 
persuaded” fully convinced and inspired with courage to 
avow and liv up to their convictions. From one to three 
weeks’ diligent work of the most able and faithful lecturer can 
only fairly start this great work. The lecturer should always 
be thoroughly posted on the condition, wants, and feelings of 
the people, so that he can present just the subjects in which the 
majority are most interested, and in such a manner as to win 
attention and awaken thought, without needlessly arousing 
wrath and prejudice, 

Before the advent of the lecturer, there is much work to be 
done by resident Liberals. Yet, if there is but one earnest, 
honest-hearted Liberal in a neighborhood, he, or she, should 
not feel discouraged, or regard all effort as hopeless. Real, 
earnest effort is almost certain to result in the establishment 
of a local League. Commence by loaning your paper to friends 
and neighbors. Get people to read Liberal literature. Send 
for a dozen copies of Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Orthodoxy,” a dozen of 
Remsburg’s “False Claims,” and a few copies of Paine’s “Age 
of Reason.” Circulate them judiciously, but persistently. 

Do not giv them away. Loan, or, when possible, sell them. 
Loan them as a great personal favor, and express your anxiety 
they should be very carefully preserved and restored to you 
unsoiled soon as read. When it is understood you prize them 
highly, people will regard them as of importance, and conse- 
quently read with care and interest. Giv them away, scatter 
them on every side, and they will command no more attention, 
be read with no more interest, than quack medicin almanacs. 

Reading Liberal publications naturally creates desire to 
hear some living exponent of Liberalism. Talk over the 
possibilities of having lectures. Consult with each and every 
one the least interested, so they will sense their wishes are 
consulted—you are making efforts that their desires may be 
gratified. 

Ascertain best terms on which suitable hall can be secured. 
Then head subscription list, and induce all interested to sub- 
scribe. When sufficient amount is subseribed to pay hall 
rent and advertising, write to Secretary Putnam or me, giving 
all particulars. 

It is not possible to over-advertise, yet discretion and 
judicious economy must be exercised. When the hand-bills 
are printed, take pains to hav them thoroughly distributed on 
the outskirts of the town. Make sure they are distributed 


within a radius of ten miles of the place of meeting. Inclose 
hand-bill with kind letter of earnest invitation to all friends 
within reachable distance. 

To trust to some uninterested person to distribute hand- 
bills, without overseeing them, is to waste money, and insures 
a ‘‘beggarly array of empty benches.” 

Advertise in the papers published at place of meeting, and 
adjacent villages. Not a little four-line advertisment only 
found after diligent search, but a good display advertisment. 
To half advertise is to court failure. 

If possible hav the lecturers board at the house of some of 
the friends, and thus save hotel bills. Hav program carefully 
made out, so that from the time the lecturer arrives every 
hour of his stay may be profitably employed; visiting, urging, 
appealing, counseling, and inspiring with zeal all who are 
Liberally inclined, and organizing or perfecting organization 
of local League, so that the good work shall be successfully 
carried on after his departure. 

Dear reader, hav you not too long been misrepresented, de- 
nounced, and ostracized? Is it not fully time, in justice to 
yourself, your family, and friends, that you should make an 
earnest, self-sacrificing effort to let people know the truth— 
what Liberalism teaches, the justice of the demands of Lib- 
eralism, and the superiority of the gospel of humanity to the 
superstitions and delusions of Christianity? 

You revere the memory of that noble, self-sacrificing truth 
seeker, the lamented D. M. Bennett. Being dead, he yet 
speaketh: ‘‘There are people enough of Liberal views in this 
country if they would only hav independence to speak out, to 
be a power in the land. Yes, if the Liberals of America will 
hold up their heads, boldly utter their honest convictions; if 
they will organize, and work in conceft, they will be an influ- 
ential body of menand women. They will be capable of doing 
a great amount of good, and be as thoroughly respected and 
honored by thé upright and good as any organization in our 
country.” Let us heed this counsel. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

I shall be at Salamanca, N. Y., during the Freethinkers’ 
Convention, December 4th to 8th, and hope to meet friends 
who desire to arrange for lectures, or who wish assistance 
in effecting or perfecting organization of local Leagues. 

I am very desirous to make engagements to lecture every 
evening and every Sunday afternoon (Sunday mornings, too, 
whenever practicable) from December 8th to the time of the 
grand gathering of Liberals at Altoona the last week in Jan- 
uary (the Pennsylvania State League annual meeting in con- 
nection with the Paine celebration), and from that time for- 
ward until May 15, 1885, when I expect to start out in the 
“tented field” with the National Liberal League's new sixty- 
feet-in-diameter tent, and carry the war into Africa until the 
assembling of our next National Liberal League Congress in 
September. Friends of Liberty, write to me. I will answer 
every letter. Address Ex-Rev. C. B. Reynolds, Box 104, 
North Parma, Monroe county, N. Y., and letters will be 
promptly forwarded tome. In case of funerals, telegraph E, 
M. Macdonald, editor of Tue Trura Senker, 33 Clinton 
Place, New York, who will at once repeat telegram to me, and 
Mr. Watts, or Mr. Putnam, or I will, when within the 
bounds of possibility, be sure to respond. 

Czas. B. Reynoups, Chairman Ex. Com. N. L. L. 


ALBANY MEETING. 

Sunday was a rainy day indeed, and the Jupiter of the skies 
seemed determined to quench our enthusiasm—but did not 
by any means succeed. A fair audience gathered together to 
listen to Mr. Watts’s lecture on ‘‘ Christian Claims Criticised.” 
The good effect of the discourse, which was a thorough exam- 
ination of Biblical Christianity from the standpoint of com- 
mon sense, was seen in the fact that after a short appeal by 
Mr. Putnam over thirty dollars was raised for the National 
Fund, which was a most generous response indeed tothe new 
work of Liberalism. The storm became more fierce by even- 
ing, but the Liberals showed their backbone by presenting 
a good appearance and greeting to Mr. Watts, who spoke upon 
«The Aims and Methods of Secularism.” His address was 
received with frequent applause, and stimulated his listeners 
to increase the fund, so that the total subscription for the day 
amounted to $68 78. This shows that the League is bound to 
progress in all sorts of weather and will march to victory in 
storm and sunshine both. 

The Albany Liberals hav been faithful for years in the 
work of mental emancipation and can show a good record of 
things accomplished. Some of the best men of the city are 
connected with it, who are both earnest and able. Mrs. Hen- 
rica Iliohan has begun a Liberal Sunday-School and is doing 
an admirabie work among the children. Let us hav these 
Liberal schools wherever it is possible. 

In spite of the torrents, Troy sent her good representativ, 
Robert Wade, to the meeting, who for years has been a stanch 
upholder of our cause, at the same time winning the respect 
of his opponents. His contribution of $25 shows how 
deeply interested he isin the future of Liberalism. Such as- 
sistance is an earnest of the harvest that is to be. 

Next Sunday, Nov. 30th, Mr. Watts will lecture in Philadel- 
phia, morning and evening, and Mr. Putnam in the afternoon, 
Mr. Watts will-also lecture at the same place Monday and 
Tuesday evenings, Dec. 1st and 2d. Both gentlemen then 
proceed to the Salamanca Convention, after which they go to 
Canada, arriving in Toronto on Friday, Dee. 12th. 

—e 


The Salamanca Convention. 


The N. Y., Lake Erie and Western R.R. Co. will 
return for one-third fare all who attend the Conven- 
tion by their line or any of its branches west of and 
including Binghamton; the N. Y., Ohio, and Pa. R.R. 
Co. will sell one-third rate return tickets. The 
Rochester and Pittsburgh R.R. Co. will do the same, 
and the N. Y., Ohio, and Pa. R.R.Co., will return pas- 
sengers attending the Convention at one cent a mile. 

The following local committees hav been appointed 
by the Freethinkers of Salamanca. On decorations, 
Mrs. M. C. Fitts, Mrs. Dr. Colgrove, J. S. Whipple, 
C. R. Gibson, Mrs. O. S. Vreeland, L. W. Zuver, 
Charles L. Stough. On music, Professor A. D. Lane, 
Mrs. Henry O. Wait, Mrs. Mina Seymour. On sori +l 
party, Sam. Coon, Frank Gardner, Juliett Simm ': s. 
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Communigations. 


The Christian Religion. 


At the risk of seeming presumptuous in intruding 
on more valuable space, I take the liberty of jotting 
down ‘a few of my reflections pertaining to Christian- 
ity, its dupes and followers. 

In contemplating the various phases of human 
nature, I ‘am often led to notice how little we can 
understand the underdrift of a man’s sentiments by 
his casual remarks in ordinary conversation. Some 
whom we would suppose had no religious bias what- 
ever, when more directly approached, teem with the 
most inveterate bigotry, the blindest fanaticism, the 
most virulent hostility to Liberalism in its every 
phase. Theirs is the (so-called) religion of terrorism, 
of coercion; they would unhesitatingly ostracize 
every one else not perfectly in accord with their own 
narrow-minded and illiberal ideas. 

“Why no,” they will arrogantly insist, “the smart- 
est men of this or any other age hav vainly endeav- 
ored to prove the Bible untrue, but it has invariably 
resulted in failure; the good old book is divinely in- 
spired; the prophets and apostles who composed it 
were most holy and sanctified men; they were in- 
capable of any mistakes. We are thus compelled to 
accept their records as finally conclusiv, and them as 
the express and perfect messengers of God to fallen 
man !” 

Can human credulity any further go? To my 
mind the Apocryphal New Testament bears precisely 
the same impress of divine inspiration those deluded 
souls accord to the revised and infallible edition now 
so authoritativly pronounced canonical. In fact, the 
Apocryphal appears to me to be the most original 
and authentic, if it is not a parody on words to style 
anything authentic bearing on its face so plainly the 
evidence of being a lie. In the story so naively told 
of the infancy, in the blooming record of St. Mary 
(the Virgin mother of omnipotent God), we hav the 
rough-hewn stick of timber; it only remained for the 
most Christian Emperor Constantine and his pious 
bishops to plane and smooth it to their own chaste 
ideas, and lo! we hav the canonical New Testament, 
which to deny is eternal damnation; to disbelieve, 
eternal moral and spiritual death. 

Can we ever believe our future salvation depends 
in any degree on a certain combination of circum- 
stances over which we hav absolutely not the slighest 
control? Not finding it possible to giv implicit cre- 
dence to the utterly absurd and unnatural, are we to 
be malignantly tortured through all the endless ages 
of eternity, simply because we innocently obeyed the 
dictates of pure reason? Viewing the question from 
a purely philosophical standpoint, it must be evident 
to all that no man, or set of men, can decide the 
standard of belief for mankind; hence the deduction 
is plain; we need not hav the slightest dread of the 
anathema or threat of either pope, priest, or prophet. 

The Christian religion is evidently but another 
phase of those blind fallacies which held the Hast in 
mental bondage centuries before the ineffable Christ 
came on earth, and which still enthralls millions of 
the orientals, the most abject slaves to the power of 
priesteraft. A trinity of persons composing the 
supreme godhead is supremely Brahmanical; it is 
really astonishing all good Christians hav not ere 
this discovered the close relationship, and, instead of 
attempting to Christianize the heathen world, they 
should clasp hands with them, and kiss their mutual 
chains in fraternal joy. If the three-faced Buddh- 
istic god does not perfectly represent the trinity of 
Christianity, I am utterly at a loss what other com- 
parison to draw. 

A philosophical mind may smile serenely at the 
ludicrous sincerity with which those imaginary divin- 
ities are reverenced and worshiped by their respectiv 
devotees, albeit the contemplation must be inevitably 
tinged with a sentiment of sorrow for the ignorant 
and deluded dupes. Millions of lives and. untold 
wealth hav been expended on those fictitious rulers 
of the universe, and still the Juggernaut of supersti- 
tion rolls crushing on, regardless of human sorrow, 
unmindful of mundane woe. Will mankind ever 
shake off this terrible incubus, and, ignoring the 
existence of any other world than this, devote them- 
selvs exclusivly to the genial precepts of Nature and 
the dictates of her beauteous handmaid, Reason ? 
Can we Liberals who hav happily rent asunder the 
chains of blind servility to superstition ever hope to 
see this Utopia finally consummated? If the Chris- 
tian religion was originally and divinely intended 
for the acceptance and salvation of all mankind, why, 
may we inquire, was it not simultaneously promul- 
gated to all without regard to mere geographical or 
educational conditions? Or again, why is the 
groundwork of this divine scheme of salvation of 
such an absurd and grotesque character that the ver- 
iest savage, much more the educated and enlightened 
mind, receives it with doubt—in short, the most 
positiv and reasonable skepticism? Being merely 
an innovation, and thus fatally deficient in the prime 
element of originality, it has ever been questioned by 
critically examining minds, and, at the present day, 
instead of gaining ground, is, in effect, gradually, 


though none the less surely, losing its sway over the 
mass, and, as may be safely predicted, will eventually 
die the death of all other baseless absurdities. Any 
theory, however illiberal or nonsensical, may be fully 
demonstrated by a text here or there in those so- 
called sacred writings. Does the Christian world 
deny the fact? If so, let me call attention to the 
numberless doctrins and different sects, each and 
every one the diametrical antagonist of the other, 
rendering confusion worse confounded, but all, as a 
matter of course, immediately under the guidance 
and protection of their divine master. 

Let me ask, are Luther’s dogmatic rulings coin- 
cided in by even a respectable minority at the pres- 
ent day, taking, as he did, the stand that what was 
written was to be taken literally, and, per sequence, 
could admit of neither cavil nor dispute unless at the 
positiv risk of eternal hell-fire? Are Calvin’s teach- 
ings of predestination and salvation by election im- 
plicitly believed in by any considerable number, even 
among those who are duly accredited as professors 
of the tyrant creed he originated? Will any good 
Christian deny that even his soul-freezing doctrins 
can be sustained by certain passages in the canonical 
New Testament? I would as soon run the risk of 
even the horrible hell he gloated over as subscribe 
to the miserable creed he had the misfortune to inau- 
gurate. 

As all other human beings, I am, of course, liable 
to erroneous impressions, yet I am fully satisfied that, 
simply taking nature and reason as our natural 
guides, a better system of ethics than Luther or 
Calvin, a purer morality than the Pauline, is within 
the reach of all not blinded by old-time superstition 
or weighted down by a soul-degrading and venom- 
ous fanaticism. 

But the question may be reasonably asked by our 
opponents—the Christian world at large—‘“ What 
hav you to present us in lieu of Christianity?” Let 
us reason one moment, my friends, and see if we can- 
not discover a nobler example to follow than lying 
and cowardly Abraham; than murderous Moses, than 
adulterous David, than licentious Solomon, than 
groaning and disgusting Jeremiah, than renegade 
Jonah or blasphemous Job. We need only take as 
our pure ensamples the oracles of nature, as we hav 
them forcibly delivered to us cn every hand, to learn 
the most faultless lessons of morality; the most in- 
genious and charming teaching of social and fraternal 
love. Were we to do so, how easy to dispense with 
the devil and all his host of infernal imps—called into 
existence, as we are blandly assured, and most ad- 
mirably adapted by their tastes and inclinations to 
the cheerful pursuit of torturing human souls during 
ages and ages of eternal pain. And having casually 
mentioned his sulphuric majesty, let us for a moment 
discuss his possible status in the economy of the uni- 
verse. Was the devil self-created, or is he a unique 
emanation from the hands of that peerless God of 
love whom Christians so devoutly worship? Assum- 
ing this latter premis for the nonce, we are abso- 
lutely compelled to admit that God must hav been 
actuated with a purely sinister intention in calling 
such a being into existence. Satan occupies a very 
prominent position, according to orthodox belief, but 
God being his creator as well as ours, and the devil 
tempting us to all our evil deeds, who then but God 
can be originally responsible for all the sin and crim- 
inality interwoven with our daily lives? 

But with this proposition I am well aware my 
Christian friends cannot agree. To shift the respon- 
sibility of evil on a strictly immaculate God would 
enable man to escape eternal damnation; the sting 
of their imaginary hell would drop from the scourge 
of the priests, and lo! their useless calling would van- 
ish as mist before the sun. 

We will next assume that God did not create the 
devil. Why, certainly not! How miserably stupid 
in us literal Liberals to advance such an absurd idea! 
The devil, then, is self-created. By some mysterious 
hocus pocus he suddenly sprang into existence, duly 
panoplied in all his infernal attributes, the supreme 
and daring foe of the most high, the deathless enemy 
of all mankind! Let us for a moment contemplate 
his luminous majesty as, vaulting upon the throne he 
so triumphantly occupies, his terrible visage gleam- 
ing with a perfect halo of resplendent horror, he sur- 
veys the magnificent stage on which in all the future 
ages he is to play so prominent a role! Is he not 
an edifying object, my Christian friends, especially 
when we bear in mind that tbe sole end and aim of 
his infernal existence is to torture human souls? 

There is one little drawback, however, to the ad- 
mission that the devil is self-created. In doing so 
we must emphatically allow him to be the peer as 
well as antagonist of omnipotence, thus robbing the 
supreme being of his grand prerogativ as absolute 
ruler and creator of the universe. 

Or again, in allowing the existence of a personal 
aud essentially Jewish Jehovah, it will be seen that 
such a being as the devil instantly becomes an im- 
possibility. Dwelling in space, presumably limitless, 
the eternal antagonist of God, the power and glory 
of deity constantly menaced, can we harbor such an 
incongruous idea even for a moment? Assuredly 
not. To render unto God the full measure of glori- 
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ous reverence we must imperativly renounce all be- 
lief in the existence of a long-tailed devil, and any or 
all of his assistant imps. In the vast universe of nat- 
ure there is no room for such utterly useless beings; 


no room for any being that by an inexorable law:is: 


incapable of progressing and improving, morally and! 
spiritually, with the lapse of time. Let the devil 
idea, then, become obsolete; hell ditto. Thus only can: 
we hav mental quietude and happiness here below.. 
We are no longer tortured with morbid doubts andi 
cowardly fears. By degrees we grasp the compre- 
hensiv idea that God, to be truly a god, must be su- 
premely the spirit of consistency, beneficence, and 
love. The gloom and irrational fears of hell are dis- 
pelled. Nature and reason resume their healthful - 
sway, and our bark of life glides peacefully into a 
haven of tranquility and repose. Were we to pur- 
sue the subject further, it might be pertinently asked 
how a material flame of fire and brimstone can tor- 
ture, or-in any manner affect, an immaterial spirit, 
which the human soul must undoubtedly be. A mo- 
ment’s reflection, however, will-convince any intelli- 
gent mind how utterly incongruous the idea is with- 
out further amplification. I hav only pity and con- 
tempt for those who cannot see that an inexorable 
law of nature cannot be annihilated even by the 
potent fiat of a priest. 

Let us, then, do our full duty here in this world. 
Why render our lives hopelessly miserable by per- 
sisting in superstition? We hav been by far too long 
under priestly rule. As for myself, I am henceforth 
and forever free. D. T. Ross. 
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Philosophy on the Half-Shell. 


THE SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCES FOR AND AGAINST SPIRITUALISM. 

In the present paper I propose to examin the sci- 
entific evidences for and against Spiritualism (or 
Spiritism), together with the weight that such evi- 
dences should hav in deciding for or against & possi- 
ble immortality. 

First, let me say that at this present writing I am 
neither a convert to, nor an opponent of, the doctrin 
of a future life, since, in my opinion, the evidences in 
hand are insufficient to warrant either conclusion. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine lies do not invali- 
date, necessarily, one truth; nor does the imposture 
of nine hundred and ninety-nine false mediums invali- 
date the evidence of one genuin medium (assuming 
that such exists). 

Be Spiritualism true or false, let it be remembered 
that there would inevitably be the same broad array 
of impostors in the field. Hence let the above fact 
hav its full and just weight in influencing your judg- 
ment. Let us, then, sweep away the vast array of 
charlatans, and examin that which remains, if any- 
thing. 3 

The main evidences (scientific) of Spiritualism rest 
upon the alleged reality of the phenomena technically 
termed “ Materialization,” or (as I prefer to designate _ 
it) “ quick composition;” that is to say, the gathering 
together into a concrete form the various elementary 
particles necessary to form any object, either animate 
or inanimate. 

This process usually takes place instantaneously 
(or, at all events, quite rapidly), and hence is, in this 
particular, essentially different from. its opposit, 
* slow composition,” or growth, with which we are all 
familiar. 

May not “ materialization ” (“quick composition ”), 
then, be logically considered as constituting, from 
this point of view, 

THE FOURTH SIDE 
of the heretofore incomplete square, of which, until 
the advent of Spiritualism, we had but three sides ? 

1. “ Slow decomposition ” (or decay). 

2. “Quick decomposition ” (or fire). 

3. “Slow composition ” (or growth). 

4. “Quick composition ” (or materializ ation). 


1. Slow Decomposition. 
let acta! eee 


NATURE. 


‘aorpisodulog Aog ‘e 
uick Composition. | 


2. Quick Decomposition. 


Thus would be the equilibrium of nature preserved., 

The evidences claimed for Spiritualism, second in 
value to “materialization,” rest upon what is termed 
“independent slate-writing.” 

This consists in causing marks, letters, or even 
long and lucid messages, to appear between two 
slates, firmly tied, locked, or screwed together, said 
slates being oftentimes brought and handled only by 
the investigator, the medium being simply permitted 
to rest his or her hand lightly upon the upper sur- 
face of the uppermost slate (the pair being placed, 
fastened firmly together, upon the table, in full day 
or gaslight, the investigator, and frequently other 
witnesses, being present). A small piece of slate- 
pencil is sometimes inclosed between the two slates 
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before securing them. Frequently, however, the 
spirits (if such they be) produce marks or writing 
without the pencil. 

The late Professor Carl Frederick Zoellner (who 
has been called “the Sir William Thompson of Ger- 
many ”), and who, at the time of his death in 1882, 
filled the chair of physical astronomy in the univers- 

‘ity of Leipsic, was one of the first scientific men of 
Europe, and the author of numerous renowned and 
valuable treatises. : 

He (in conjunction with several of his learned 
confrères) devoted a considerable portion of nearly 
every day, for several consecutiv weeks, to the scien- 
tific and crucial investigation and examination of 
many of the leading phenomena of Spiritualism (in- 
cluding both “ materialization” and “independent 
slate-writing ”), through the mediumship of the cele- 
brated American medium, Dr. Slade, the result being 
Professor Zoellner’s apparently complete conversion 
to the tenets of “the new philosophy of immortal- 
it a? 

Tie subsequently published, in extenso, a full and 
detailed account of these experimental seances (all 
occurring in broad daylight, and at the house of Pro- 
fessor Zoellner), and which took place through Dr. 
Slade’s mediumship. . 

This philosophical treatis (for it merits that title) 
has been republished, copiously illustrated, in this 
country, by Messrs. Colby and Rich, booksellers, 
Boston, Mass., under the title of “ Transcendental 
Physics.” It should be read by all, being, as it is, 
the most conclusiv documentary evidence which has 
yet appeared in favor of Spiritualism. 

Numerous other eminent men hav become firm be- 
lievers in its tenets, among whom I may mention the 
renowned Professor Crookes, Fellow (at one time 
president) of “The Royal Society.” The names of 
Edmunds, Hare, Mapes, Varley, Wallace, and many 
more might, likewise, be cited. 

A person of fair reasoning powers cannot fail to 
be, for the most part, convinced, after a careful re- 
view of the entire subject (including, of course, a 
-close study of Professor Zoellner’s treatis), that the 
experiments recorded are not always ascribable to 


the imposture or stupidity of either mediums or. 


investigators. 

Imposture, on the part of the medium, in such a 
series of scientifically conducted experiments as those 
of Professor Zoellner, while not absolutely impossible, 
is, in a very high degree, improbable; I should say 
not equally that of 1 in 1,000,000. 

The veracity of such men as Zoellner and his co- 
adjutors is unimpeachable and above reproach. 

Setting aside, then, as untenable, the pet theories 
of conjuring and of false testimony sufficing, in all 
cases, to explain away alleged phenomena, we find 
ourselvs (if the possibility of the truth of Spiritual- 
ism be denied) driven to a choice between the two 
horns of a dilemma. Either medium or investigator, 
or the two combiued, produce the phenomena. 

Now, be it remembered, the chief chemical con- 
‘stituents which go to make up the human (or any 
animal or vegetable substance) all exist, in a highly 
attenuated state, in the common atmospheric air 
which we breathe, and by which we are at all times 
surrounded. 

It is, therefore, entirely possible that these sub- 
stances may be precipitated (or “ materialized”), i. e., 
condensed into likenesses of the animal (including 
man), vegetable, and even mineral bodies, by some 
occult force or forces. 

It is also possible that a part, or all the partici- 
pants in the seance, including the medium, may be 
psychologized, or mesmerized, to that extent that the 
various alleged phenomena appear to occur without, 
in reality, taking place. The facts, however, that 
quite conclusiv proofs of their occurrence are fre- 
quently (as in Professor Zoellner’s experiments) 
claimed by reliable persons, to exist long after the 
conclusion of the seances (years after, perhaps), 
sometimes in the shape of locks of hair, cut from the 
heads of “materialized” spirits, flowers received 
from their hands, etc., should hav much weight in 
discrediting the probability of the correctness of this 
supposition. These “Spirit relics” are, likewise, 
visible (long after being obtained from the shadowy 
visitants) by persons who were not present. at the 
seance, and who could not, therefore, bs reasonably 
supposed to be laboring under an hallucination re- 
garding their (the relics’) reality. 

In considering the purport of alleged messages and 
communications from the spirit-world, the channel 
through which they are received, and by which they 
may be unconsciously tinctured, should not be over- 
looked; nor -the fact that malicious or untruthful 
spirits may be the communicating intelligencies. 

The condition of the mind always corresponds to 
to that of the brain, its organ, exactly, and in every 
particular— weakening with it in age and the nearer 
approach of death. 

By a properly delivered blow upon the head, a man 
may be rendered unconscious during many hours, 
finally to return to intelligence and earth-life. 

During the period of his stupor, caused by the 
blow, his mind was a complete blank. 

Had the blow been but a little heavier, he must 


hav died, his body returning, through “slow decom- 
position ” (if interred) to parent earth. 

Does it not appear probable, looking only at these 
facts, that when the body (including the brain, which 
is the organ of the mind) returns to the elements, 
from which so recently it emerged for a brief space, 
the mind, too, perishes as an individuality ? 

Candor compels an affirmativ answer. 

Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis, America’s greatest seer, 
in his very remarkable volume, entitled, “ Nature’s 
Divine Revelations,” which all should read, discusses 
most ably and fully this and kindred subjects. 

In that volume is contained the fullest and most 
satisfactory scientific and logical refutation of the 
doctrins of the Materialist ever written. 

(“ Make a note of it,” friend Winter.) 

All should familiarize themselvs with its pages who 
would know the full strength of the spiritual hypoth- 
esis. 

In it the now well-nigh universally accepted theory 
of evolution was promulgated more than a quarter 
of a century ago, that system being, in most respects, 
identical with Mr. Davis’s philosophy, as set forth in 
“Nature’s Divine Revelations,” “The Great Har- 
monia,” and others of this seer’s grand philosophical 
works, which by many years preceded that famous 
text-book of evolution—Darwin’s “ Descent of Man.” 

f : ExrLrorr Preston. 


Our London Letter. 


Parliament has opened for the autumn session, but 
for reasons best known to himself Mr. Bradlaugh has 
not made any attempt to take his seat, preferring to 
wait until his appeal to a higher court has been de- 
cided before claiming the exercise of his legal right 
to be an activ representativ of the borough for which 
he has been so often elected. He seems to hava del- 
icacy as to embarrassing the government, but it would 
almost seem that he is somewhat too considerate on 
this point, as he does not find Mr. Gladstone 
and the majority of his followers desirous of helping 
him to obtain and hold his rightful position. The 
scant assistance and half-hearted support he has had 
from the government appears to hav done him more 
injury than the most violent opposition he could hav 
met, but it remains to be seen whether he will event- 
ually gain anything by his consideration. Certainly 
he has fought hard and well, and as Parliament has 
met solely for the purpose of passing the Franchise 
bill, perhaps it was advisable not to urge his consti- 
tutional right at the present time. It is character- 
istic of the present premier that he does not look 
upon any question with a favorable eye that does not 
originate with himself, unless it is absolutely forced 
upon him, and he certainly never appears by his 
actions to hav taken any personal interest in this 
matter. : 

When Secularists are numerous enough to form a 
political party, with sufficient strength to influence 
enough votes to turn the course of an election, they 
will hav their wants attended to by any governant 
in office, and meet with a respectful consideration 
they are not yet in a position to command. 

The National Secular. Society, of which Mr. Brad- 
laugh is president, is gaining strength and numbers, 
and every annual report shows a large increase, 
of members, far more, proportionately, than any re- 
ligious body can boast of. If the other Secular so- 
cieties augmented their forces to the same extent, 
Secularists would be able to make their influence felt 
both socially and politically to a degree that might 
even surprise themselvs. It is really only a question 
of time for Freethinkers to become the chief party in 
the state, but it would be desirable that this event 
should take place sooner rather than later. 

It is the opinion of many, even in our own body, 
both here and in America, that Secularists should 
steer clear of politics, confining themselvs to destruc- 
tion of theological superstitions, and not interfering 
too much with social matters; but I think this is 
somewhat a mistaken idea, for as a rule Freethinkers 
possess better balanced intellects than believers in 
effete creeds, and are therefore better qualified for 
treating social and political questions in a manner far 
more conduciv to the happiness and well-being of a 
people than the ordinary run of legislators, who so 
often misrepresent their constituents. Whether this 
would be the case has yet to be decided, for undoubt- 
edly it is the case that some men who are fully alive 
to the fact that priestcraft is demoralizing and injuri- 
ous to a community, and do their utmost to free 
mankind from such a thralldom, are not able to see 
clearly on any other point, and would only alter the 
form of slavery instead of abolishing it altogether. 
Fortunately these are in the minority, and it would 
not be well thaé they should be allowed the oppor- 
tunity of exercising any degree of power. 

Mr. Foote has just finished a course of lectures on 
“ The Roots of Christianity,” to large and appreciativ 
audiences. Considerable interest was attached to 
these discourses from the fact that the “ Christian 
Evidence Society ” sent some of its champions to op- 
pose the lecturer. It is needless to say with what 
result. But nowadays it is a hard matter to fight 
these priests, as Christianity is so latitudinarian that 
it is well-nigh impossible to fix any one of its ex- 


pounders down to what were not so long back con- 
sidered it “fundamental truths.” They are ready to 
accept evolution, and throw the miracles and “ proph- 
ecies ” overboard, to retain the hold on their follow- 
ers, to whom they hav to look for their daily bread, 
and as long as they can secure that they will concede 
anything you like. J. D. 
London, Nov. 3, 1884. 
oe ge 
Apostasy. 

- In former days apostasy seemed to be a word ex- 
pressiv of the extremest perfidy and treachery 
toward that sect of religionists from which any indi- 
vidual or leader had seceded. It was expressiv of 
the deepest disgust, and in the sovereignty of popery 
it was wont to follow its victim not only with anathe- 
mas and curses, but with fire and fagot. In these 
more Liberal times it conveys the meaning that such 
apostate having added to his former stock of knowl- 
edge, openly avows his change of opinion. 

We certainly liv in much happier times, yet there 
is still a repulsion to such individual, as if he had 
committed an enormity in seceding from the class of 
his former thinkers. Their feelings are injured. An 
apostate from Methodism to Unitarianism or any 
other religious body to whom he has been attached, 
generally has full employment for some time to repel 
the aroused suspicion of cupidity, hypocrisy, or im- 
morality. You are far from being sure of the friend- 
ship or protection of your new associates, while you 
can rely in full assurance on the wrath of the class 
you hav left. Like an injured porpoise, blood once 
drawn up on it, and the whole school of porpoises 
dash upon it with merciless fury. 

In my intercourse with many ministers and other 
“men of God,” I hav no doubt the dread of religious 
retribution is intimidativ with hundreds of: the 
LL.D.’s now occupying lucrativ and popular pulpits. 


The clergy are far from being all fools, but they are ` ` 


financially wise, and as tradesmen are to be extolled. 

Now let us, as Liberal Freethinkers, by all means 
rise above these petty and malignant feelings and set 
the world a righteous examples, and avoid berating 
any friend who thinks he has struck a higher or 
richer vein of knowledge. Let us as Liberals ever 
remember that the world is wide—wide enough for 
us all, and that we are all on the same voyage of dis- 
covery of new truths. 

The above remarks were prompted by noticing the 
universal shudder among Materialists and some others 
at friend Chainey’s newly announced belief in Spirit- 
ualism. I sincerely commiserate the feelings of poor 
old Tom Winter. “Oh, the world may change, and 
change, and change again,” said my good old Meth- 
odist relativ, “ but, thanks to my blessed Jesus, I 
never, never change.” 

Liberals sometimes become impatient at the appar- 
ent slow progress of Liberalism, but let the following 
clipping from the New York daily Tribune speak for 
itself: 

“ Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe, of Buffalo, in reviewing 
the past twenty years of his episcopate, said the other day 
that the increase of impiety and Infidelity is appalling.” 

Reflecting on friend Chainey’s change of thought, 
I sometimes allow my imagination to range in the 
possibilities of the future. Now, should it so hap- 
pen in the course of human events that our friends 
E. M. Macdonald, Seaver, S. P. Putnam, or Elmina 
should show symptoms of “caving in,” what a uni- 
versal howl would ring through the atmosphere! 
For one, I should be inclined to think it æ saddening 
event. We must hav antagonism. Without it there 
can be no progress. In the battle of thought we hav 
vanquished the tyranny of orthodoxy, and with the 
logic of facts, and in the development of natural laws, 
driven fashionable priesthood to the necessity of en- 
trenching itself within the mummeries of paganism. 
The battle now exists between Agnosticism and Spir- 
itualism. Liberalism should be, as it were, the flint 
and steel in the world of thought. It is in the clash- 
ing collision of these two unyielding bodies, so to 
speak, that the illuminating spark of intelligence is 
evolved. f D. Broce. 

Brooklyn, L. 1. 
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The ‘* Wentworth Bond.” 


To rax Eprror or Tar Trora Seexer, Sir: Another 
newspaper has come out in favor of Liberalism, and 
accordingly thrown its banner to the breeze—the 
Wentworth Bond, Wentworth, Dak., Charles A. Eaton, 
editor and proprietor. Mr. W. L. Horton is identi- 
fied with the publication, the gentleman who en- 
gaged me to giv three lectures here. We hav had a 
successful course, large attendance, and “ enthusi- 
asm” enough to satisfy even our dear brother Chainey. 
For one I say, may Brother Chainey meet with 
plenty of work, success, and happiness in any path 
he deems it his duty to tread. He is a gifted man, 
and deserves liberal treatment at the hands of Lib- 
erals all over the country. He should be his own 
judge of the work he wants to do. ` 


Pipestone, Hinn. W. F. Jamison. 
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Mr. Capel Again. 

Last Sunday evening, Mgr. Capel addressed the 
congregation of the St. Vincent Ferrier church in 
this city on “Toleration.” The lecture was a defense 
of the Inquisition. His remarks are worth careful 
noting, a8 evincing the tendency of the church to- 
ward force in matters of faith, and as showing that 
Catholicism is essentially the same proscribing and 
tyrannous organization in all climes and countries. 
Among his pious appeals and roses of rhetoric were 
these thorns: 


“I am not the man to mince matters. I stand here to state 
what is the truth, and that I will state. There is not a father, 
widow, mother, or son, who is not bound to protect the home 
from the iniquity which is without. Fathers, it is your duty 
to save your children from the iniquitous teachings of the 
world in which you liv. Is the same not true of your mothers, 
sisters, and brothers? . The holy church is the nation 
of nations. She raises her hands and says: ‘No false teacher 
for my ¢hildren.’ As the hen gathers her children under her 
wings to protect them, so does the church, the mistress of God 
Almighty. 

“ What will the father do to prevent the ruin of a dear one? 
Whatever the world does to protect property and honor let 
him also do. For the protection of a man’s faith do all that 
and more, too. T will imprison, will hang, the man who takes 
from me my faith. The interest of my faith is above life with 
me. We protect ourselvs on a ground far above that of prop- 
erty. The church, in her grand faith, has suffered torture. 
Why should we not be willing to suffer for the mistress of God 
if necessary? God never deserts his own, God protects his 
children. You who support the doctrin of the incarnation, 
watch over the children of the church. Protect them as their 
mother would protect them from coming danger. The In- 
quisition exists at this moment. It has its center at Rome. 
Twelve cardinals hav since 1542 composed the corporation ! 
Twelve godly, God-fearing men. The pope presides over this 
august body. 

“ Here is a jury of twelve princes of God Almighty; men of 
renown. Theirs is no idle task. They sit in judgment upon 
cases requiring their deliberation, The pope’s @ecision is 
final. Who would not love to be judged innocent by that 
body of twelve men of God? That’s the Inquisition. I am 
not affrighted by the events of the past when men speak of 
the horrors of the Inquisition. They hav read books contain- 
ing statements which Protestant writers desired should be true. 
They hav not read the original books. I was flogged when a 
boy myself. The acts of the ancient Inquisition were no 
more than the habits of the time. Why, in the days of Eliza- 
beth, should one cross the river Trent, a letter V was burnt 
into his forehead with a red-hot iron. If they punish for the 
loss of a life, why should there not be punishment for the 
loss of faith? The horrors of the Spanish Inquisition were 
condemned by the pope and article after article was written 
by him exhibiting his regret for the cruelties there suffered. 
The Spanish government said it would drive out from its ter- 
ritory every heretic. It was right in supporting the principle 
of protection to family. It was wrong in the method. Tol- 
erance in religion we ask for. We ask only fair play. There 
is but one church—that is Jesus Christ. He asks us all to 
come into his fold. The Inquisition of to-day is one of the 
greatest blessings with which the church is endowed.” 


The monsignor is honest in much of this, and pos- 
sibly in all, if we read between the lines and make 
allowances for Jesuitical duplicity as practiced by the 
popes, and their defender, the able Capel himself. 
Perhaps some pope did condemn the horrors of the 
Inquisition. Some letters of lament may perhaps be 
preserved in Catholic archives. It is very easy for 
that church to produce documents of any kind that 
may be made desirable by the changes wrought by 
time. A favorit merciful order of the priests of the 
Inquisition, when punishing a heretic, was that “no 
blood be spilled.” This meant thestake. So it may 
be that in giving counsel to the state that heretics be 

- exterminated, a pope deplored the necessity of such 
wholesale murder; but to prove that the church of 
Rome ever honestly strove to prevent it, will take a 
much smarter man than Capel. 

Seven years after the establishment of the Inquisi- 
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tion, the fourth council of the Lateran enjoined all 


kings and rulers to swear an oath that they would 


exterminate all heretics from their dominions. From 
that time to the confiscation of the property of the 
Inquisition (in 1835), the sword.of the church was 
unsheathed. It was not the officers of the state, but 
learned divines, who discussed the propriety of tear- 
ing out the tongues of heretics before they were 
burnt, that the Christians who were burning them 
should not be shocked by any blasphemies they 
might utter. And it was priests, too, who argued 
for a slow fire for the blasphemers, in order that 
more time might be given them for repentance. It 
was Pope Innocent VIII. who gave to Torquemada 
the title of “ Confessor of Sovereigns ” to confirm him 
in the position of Inquisitor-general of Spain, in 
which he had been established by Queen Isabella. 
The appointment by Pope Alexander VI. of four 
colleagues to divide the ecclesiastical power with 
Torquemada was not because the church wished the 
persecutions stopped, but because Alexander feared 
the power wielded by Torquemada might be abused 
to his own detriment. The complicity of the church 
in these infamous persecutions is conclusivly shown 
by the edicts published at the time. Prescott 
says that “edicts were ordered to be published 
annually on the first two Sundays in Lent, through- 
out the churches, enjoining it as a sacred duty on all 
who knew or suspected another to be guilty of heresy 
to lodge information against him before the Holy 
Office; and the ministers of religion were instructed 
to refuse absolution to such as hesitated to comply 
with this, although the suspected person might stand 
in the relation of parent, child, husband, or wife.” 

To an audience of people ignorant of history, Mgr. 
Capel may tell his tale of innocence, but in the opin- 
ion of the enlightened world he must stand convicted 
as a falsifier of records. Volumes upon volumes of 
corroborating testimony hav been printed, and did 
we not know the brazenness of ecclesiastics, we 
should wonder at the courage that dared invite the 
ordeal of comparison between his apologetic words 
and the hard facts of unimpeachable history. 

———— oo 


The Plenary Council. 

Even for so close a corporation as the Catholic 
church, officered by the princes of secret intriguers, 
the Jesuits, it is difficult to completely hide the pur- 
poses of such a council as that at Baltimore. Some 
of its work is coming out, and the disclosures bode 
no good for America and American institutions. 

On the 20th the council considered the position of 
the Catholic church on the publie school question. 
The open hostility of the church to our schools is 
well known, and that hostility is not to be modified, 
but the question is rather how to make the opposi- 
tion practically operativ. A Herald reporter has ob- 
tained expressions from two attendants at the coun- 
cil upon the subject. One, Bishop McQuaid, of 
Rochester, a leading exponent of the position of the 
church on this question, said that “there is no doubt 
that the action taken by the council will be very 
positiv and will not only demand that Catholic par- 
ents shall send their children to parish schools, but 
that a division of the school tax be made in every state 
and city commensurate with the proportion paid by 
Catholic taxpayers.” 

Another, whom the reporter describes as a leading 
member of the council, gave fuller expression to 
these views, but reached the same conclusion. “It 
is not,” he said, “many years since the columns of 
the press teemed with articles on the public school 
question. This has been a source of great annoy- 
ance to the leaders of the Catholic church. In nearly 
every large city in the country a great number of 
Catholic children attend the public schools. Ex- 
perience has taught that these children frequently 
become careless in the duties of their religion and 
indifferent to the high standard of morality on which 
the church places so high a value. Her bishops and 
clergy sternly advocate the daily catechism and stated 
instructions on the principal tenets of the Catholic 
faith. To bring about this result parish schools hav 
been attached to many churches, where the poorer 
children are educated. But Catholics are crippled by 
the want of pecuniary resources, and thus it happens 
that in some instances these parish schools are in- 
ferior in their curriculum to the public schools of our 
country. The bishops see that the only way for 
them to secure a thorough disciplining of the chil- 
dren according to Catholic belief and practice is to 


establish a more thorough system of parish schools 
in every city, the studies being graded on the same 
plan as the primary, grammar, and high school 
courses of the country. For this purpose they demand 
such á division of the school tax as will enable them to 
place their schools on a level with the public schools. 
What means car be adopted for the accomplishment 
of this plan is a problem to be solved by the wisdom 
of the fathers of the Plenary Council of Baltimore.” 

There is no use trying to ignore this fight with the 
Catholic church. It is bound to come, and within a 
short time. The wonderful expansion of the church’s 
power through increase by immigration and the 
birth rate. has made the Romish organization bold 
and arrogant. In fifty years it has developed from 
half a million of believers to nearly eight millions. 
Already over twenty-five hundred parochial schools, 
with half a million scholars, are established, eighty- 
seven colleges, five hundred and ninety-nine acade- 
mies, besides twenty-two ecclesiastical seminaries, and 
a number of institutions for sacerdotal training, in 
various religious orders. ‘hese are now supported 
by Catholics. It is one of the aims of this council to 
saddle the cost upon the generał public. Years ago 
this fight came up in this state. About 1840 the 
Catholics made a determined effort to obtain for 
schools supported by religious denominations a share 
in the school moneys. It was no innovation, for it 
had been done years before, and had been abandoned 
because a Baptist church had practiced fraud to ob- ` 
tain a larger share than its school was legitimately 
entitled to. The Catholics petitioned the common 
council of this.city without success. An application 
to the legislature found the candidates of both polit- 
ical parties pledged to oppose the Catholics. The 
latter then nominated a ticket of their own. The 
question was then between secular and religious 
schools. The public school party won, and our state 
laws were made against religious instruction, as cited 
by Superintendent Ruggles in his late decision on 
this question. But the Catholics did not giv up the 
fight; they wanted money for Catholic schools, the 
Protestants wanted the schools to conform in relig- 
ious teaching to theirnotion. The result wasa draw. 
Thurlow Weed for the Protestants, and Hughes for 
the Catholics, patched up a compromise. They took 
that portion of the Bible which has no doctrinal bias, 
and which was to be read without note or comment, 
so both got Christianity without sectarianism. In 
1851 a law to this effect was put on the statute books, 
and is cited by our board of education to sustain 
them in reading the Bible in the schools, notwith- 
standing the positiv order of Mr. Ruggles forbid- 
ding it. 

Now this contest is to be renewed. The plenary 
council is to decide how it shall be conducted. The 
object isto divide the school money up among tho 
sects, and place education in the hands of the church. 
This purpose is plainly declered. If the Protestant 
denominations stand firm it can never be done. But 
will they? Forty-four years ago, to thwart the Cath- 
olics, they stood for secular schools. There were then 
but few Freethinkers, and no Freethought organiza- 
tions. The church itself was not menaced with dis- 
solution. Now the danger to Catholicism is from the 
Freethinkers, and the danger from that source is 
equally great to the Protestants, Will not the two 
great sects unite and divide the school money among 
the anointed that the common enemy may be 
checked in its progress? There is, every one admits, 
a large element of absolute Infidelity within the 
Protestant church, but just how large no one knows: 
The voting Freethinkers would be powerless before 
the voting Catholics unless re-enforced by the silent 
Infidelity of the churches. We must concede that. 
The questions, then, are,(1) Will the Protestants stand 
as they stood forty years ago? and (2) if not, how 
largea force is there in this country that will come to 
the front when the issue is made? 

The first of these questions, we think, must be an- 
swered in the negativ. There are not wanting indi- 
cations of a disposition on the part of both churches 
to unite to resist the spread of Freethought. Some 
of the leading men’ of both sects hav expressed 
themselvs to this effect. Writers for papers and 
magazines of Catholic and Protestant proclivities hav 
agreed that the union mustcome. The American 
Evangelical Alliance was formed by the Protestants 
in 1867 principally to combat Infidelity; and they 
welcome the help of Catholics to sustain the funda- 
mental positions of Christianity. A book written by 
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a Catholic to “ answer ” America’s greatest living In- 
fidel has been circulated as widely by Protestants as 
by Catholics. In the attempt, last December, of the 
Catholics at Doylestown, Pa., to obtain a share. of the 
school money for their parochial school, Protestant 
help was freely, though not unitedly, extended. The 
petition of the Catholics was mostly signed by their 
sectarian opponents, and only a state law prevented 
the grant being made. These facts, and strong opin- 
ions from eminent churchmen which we hav not 
room to quote, convince us that the Protestants will 
not by any means oppose a united front to the foe of 
republican institutions. 

The second question is unanswerable. The num- 
bers of Freethought are uncounted. And not only 
uncounted, but on this subject uneducated. But 

few of the outspoken Freethinkers, even, are awake 

-to the machinations of the church. It is, therefore, 
the duty of every one who recognizes the danger in 
which this country would be placed by such division 
of the school funds, and consequent destruction of 
our public school system, to arouse the apathetic, and 
to resist in every honorable way the efforts of Catho- 
lic priests to get grants of money from local authori- 
ties to aid their parochial schools. 


“ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
2 . 


Editorial Notes. 


In addition to having a Freethought member in Parliament 
(though illegally deprived of his seat by the Christians), 
Northampton now has a Freethought mayor in the person of 
Thomas Adams, one of Mr, Bradlaugh’s oldest and most 
valued friends. f 


At the school board election for the Parish of Humberstone, 
near Leicester, England, placards were published with the in- 
tention of injuring the candidature of Mr. Gimson, bearing 
the words: ‘‘Do not vote for the Infidel.” The result of this 
was that Mr. Gimsom was returned by a good majority. At 
the Brighton school board election, Mr. Henry Prince, a 
thorough Secularist, was elected second on the poll, with 
5,275 votes, although his opponents used the ery of ‘‘Atheist ” 
very strongly against him throughout the election struggle. 


FreetHovueat is invading Ireland. Some of Colonel Inger- 
soll’s lectures are being distributed to emigrants, which causes 
the priests much pain. We really hope such emigrants as 
can read will take these lectures on shipboard with them, and 
by their perusal become enlightened enough when they reach 
these shores to refuse to do the political bidding of Cardinal 
McClosky through his nephew, John Kelly, and Tammany 
Hall. We already hav in this land a sufficient number of 
what Frank Pixley with more truth than politeness calls the 
‘ Pope’s Irish.” 

Tue Banner of Light, which, without disparagement to the 
resi except one, is by long odds the best Spiritualistic paper 
published, takes the same view as THE TRUTH Srexer of the 
once proposed meeting of Messrs. Watts and Chainey. It 
says: “The Chainey-Watts debate, which was advertised to 
take place in this city soon, we learn from THE TRUTH SEEKER 
will not occur. It is best that it should not. Liberals cannot 
afford to expend their ammunition in controversies of the 
sort contemplated. There-is other work for them to do of 
much more importance to the world at large than opening a 
mental sparring exhibition.” 


In the last number of the National Reformer, Mr. Bradlaugh 
says that ‘‘those who hav read on the one hand the fulmina- 
tions of the pope of Rome against all Freemasons as Atheis- 
tie societies, and.on the other the declarations of the Grand 
Lodge of England against the Grand Orient of France, be- 
cause in the revision of its constitution the latter has erased 
all religious declarations and has abolished all religious tests, 
may be interested in learning that it is very possible that the 
Grand Orient of France may take an early opportunity of ap- 
pealing to English public opinion against the harsh action of 
the Grand Lodge of England, and of explaining the true po- 
sition of European Freemasonry. It is posible that this may be 
first done at some great public meeting to’ be held in London.’ 


Quotine our remark that outside of the religious press the: 
violent opposition to the League is narrowed down to a free 
religious, a free love, and a free property journal, Mr. Tucker 
observes in his Liberty, ‘‘ It is not the first time that extremes 
hav met in a good cause. Liberty would make this trio a quar- 
tet, had she leisure for such gentle and amusing sport.” Lib- 
erly must be a very busy female, for there is at least one other 
thing which she has no time to attend to. Some few weeks 
ago we saw ati attempt on her part to expound what we may 
call the constructiv side of anarchy; which attempt, in our 
opinion, had serious logical defects, which we respectfully 
pointed out. The busy Liberty had paused long enough in 
her labor to tell a correspondent what anarchy is, and we 
wanted to know why pantarchy wasn’t a more logical anarchis- 
tie sociology than anarchy itself. And now as Liberty has the 
good sense to not turn aside and abuse the League, cannot she 
find time to answer the conundrums propounded by Tus 
TRUTH SEEKER of Oct. 4th? : 

Tur Lackawanna Democrat in its last issue has these pleas- 
ant words to say about the lithograph of the monument, and 
Tue Trur Seeker itself: ‘‘ One of the finest monuments ever 
seen in this country has.recently been erected tothe memory 
of D. M. Bennett, founder of that able advocate of Free- 
thought, Taz Trura Senker, in Greenwood Cemetery, New 
York. One thousand friends of the dead journalist, admirers 
of his sterling qualities and the beauty of thought, goodness of 


contributed to the fund by which this magnificent memorial 
was erected. A colored lithograph of this beautiful memorial 
has just reached us. In reality it is a present that is appreci- 
ated more than cold words can express. Besides a view of the 
monument there is a fine likeness of Mr. Rennett and a land- 
scape scene, which embraces a large portion of Greenwood 
Cemetery. On the monument are engraved many of the fa- 
mous utterances of the departed Liberal, as well as the record 
of his life and the work to which many years of his activ man- 
hood were devoted. THE Teutau SEEKER perpetuates the fame 
of its founder by this truly generous act, and while accepting 
its generosity with thanks, it is but just and proper that we 
should add our testimony to that of thousands of others who 
hav many times declared that as an advocate of Freethought, 
free speech, ‘and all that is ennobling in nature, Taz TRUTH 
Srxxer has no superior in the universe.” 
o 


Lectures and Meetings. 
` Messrs. Warts anD Putnam will speak at Stamford, Conn., 
Friday evening, the 28th. 
Cou. INGERSOLL lectured at Pope’s Theater, St. Louis, last 
Sunday, on ‘‘ Which Way ?” 


J. E. Remssure will lecture in Montreal next month. He 
will be heard, if Father CRiniquy was not. 


J. H. Burngam will lecture in Dean’s Opera House, Adrian, 
Mich., on Nov. 30th, morning and evening. Subject in the 
morning, at 10 o'clock, ‘‘State Secularization.” Evening 
meeting at 7 o’clock, subject, ‘‘Reason or Rome.” 


Mr. Green writes us that, in addition to the speakers pre- 
viously advertised to be at Salamanca, he has assurances from 
Mr. T. B. Wakeman that he will attend. Mr. George W. Tay- 
lor will also be there, and if Courtlandt Palmer cannot occupy 
‘the chair will be asked to preside. 


Amp the booming of cannon and the glare of bonfires, I 
began my course of six lectures in Seward, Neb. Politics, un- 
certainty as to which nominee was chosen to fill the presiden. 
tial chair, the inability of the mighty public, made our venture 
rash. ‘Notwithstanding, the pluck, the persistence of the 
Liberals of Seward made the series of six lectures a success. 
But there was not the jam which I had here five years this very 
month at some of the fourteen then given. When one has 
once stirred the thought of a community, he is rarely forgotten. 
Hence I found awaiting me here many warm friends, among 
whom the visitor feels at home. The enthusiastic veteran of 
Freethought in Seward is Mr. H. L. Boyes, who is seventy- 
three years old, but declares that is “just as young as he 
used to be.” Everybody here resp ts Bro. Boyes, saint and 
worldling alike. Mrs. Boyes, toward seventy, is a woman of 
wonderfully clear thought. Iwas welcomed to their home, 
and there I worked and talked for a week. Nearly every day 
Friend Boyes harnessed his horse and treated the writer to a 
carringe ride. We made “ pastoral calls” upon the brethren 
and sisters of the Liberal congregation. There are many more 
whose names I hav not been able to obtain. Seward is the 
stronghold of Liberalism in the state of Nebraska. Most of 
the Liberals are outspoken, but a few prefer their Liberalism 
mild. I hava call to return here in January— W. F. Jamieson. 


THE energetic chairman of the League’s executiv committee 
put in a busy day last Sunday, lecturing in Newark in the 
afternoon, and New York in the evening. A lowering sky 
which began to send down rain about half an hour before the 
time for speaking kept many of the Newark Liberals at home, 
and the hall was only half full when Mr. Reynolds began his 
discourse on “What Liberalism Teaches.” Those who were 
present, however, enjoyed themselvs thoroughly for the hour 
the speaker kept them, especially the ladies. Mr. Réynolds 
appreciates woman in the abstract and concrete, and a good 
portion of his remarks were pleas for her rights and an entreaty 
to the members of the Leagues to enlist her in their work. In 
introducing Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Mayo, president of the League, 
paid a handsome compliment to the Liberals he met at the 
New York sociable who were stirring up the smoldering flames 
of Freethought, and at the conclusion Mr. Avery entertained 
the audience with some wise remarks. Next Sunday Dr. T. A. 
Lambert will lecture before the League on “ Respiration and 
Digestion.” His points will be illustrated with diagrams and 
a skeleton. 

By the time Mr. Reynolds arrived in this city the rain was 
coming down in torrents, and the wind blowing at the rate of 
twenty milesan hour. Notwithstanding this, the Liberal Club 
hall was fairly well filled by some of New York’s best Liberal 
citizens to hear the reasons why the chairman of the executiv 
committee left the pulpit. Courtlandt Palmer presided. In 
introducing the lecturer he made a five-minute speech in which 
he likened the Teague officers to the knights of old who took 
their lives and fortunes in their hands and went forth to do 
battle for their faith. In starting out as a Liberal propagand- 
ist or missionary Mr. Reynolds was taking the whole risk upon 
himself, and such enthusiastic devotion was as knightly as any 
deed of arms performed by the besiegers of the so-called holy 
city. On coming forward to the desk Mr. Reynolds plunged 
at once into his subject, and in an honr and five minutes had 
given the people reasons enough for leaving twenty pulpits, 
could he hav occupied so many at once. The lecture was 
voted exceedingly able by those of the audience who are or 
pretend to be critics, and the rest were highly pleased, follow- 
ing the speaker with silent eagerness, and expressing their ap- 
preciation with loud applause at the close. Mr. Wakeman 
asked the audience to remember that hall rents had to be paid, 
and sent a venerable member of the Liberal Club around with 
a hat, during which satisfactory proceeding he philosophized 
on the disagreeable necessity of iconoclastic work, and ex- 
pressed his hope that soon the Liberals could devote their 
whole time and energy to construction—to replacing that which 
they had torn down with an edifice of which humanity should 
be the sole tenant, in which no god of superstition could find 


heart, and the self-abnegation which distinguished his life, , a lodgment, and which should always be open to the poor, the 


oppressed, and those religiously hungry, the foundations of 
which were science, liberty, and justice. At half-past nine 
the audience went out into the rain, conscious of having done 
their duty in coming out and of having been repaid for 
doing it. ; 
ee ee 
Canadian Notes. 


On Sunday before last J. Ick Evans lectured in Albert Hall 
on the “History of Christianity.” On Sunday last Phillips 
Thompson occupied the same platform with one of his popu- 
lar themes entitled, ‘The Decline of Orthodoxy.” On Sunday 
morning last a fifth debate on the subject of Max Nordau’s 
Book, ‘‘The Lies of Civilization,” came off at the Grand Opera 
House Building. The science class meets every Tuesday, and 
the elocution class every Friday evening. 


The Toronto Daily Mail, of Nov. 6th, says: ‘If there be a 
minister of the gospel who believes in his heart that Chris- 
tianity is sweeping all before it, just now, his horizon must be 
bounded by his own devout parish. There never was a time 
when religion had a weaker grasp upon the world. It is not 
alone that its enemies are strong beyond any parallel, or pre- 
vious record, but that it is steadily losing its status among 
Christians.” 


The central executiv of the “Canadian National Secular So- 
ciety ” are assiduously at work on the preparations necessary 
for the successful carrying out of the great convention in 
Albert Hall on the 13th of December, for Secularists from all 
parts of the dominion of Canada. The various committees 
hav been struck—-each one of whom has its own particular 
duties to perform. No effort will be spared to render the 
‘‘ Great Convention ” a great success. 


A leading Canadian paper remarks everybody knows, and 
none better than the clergy, that doubt, incredulity, and skep- 
ticism swarm, even before the altar of God, and that religion 
is becoming more and more loose and attenuated. And what of 
the prospect outside the church? The intellect of the age is 
in rebellion against the Christian dogmas. In England, France, 
Germany, and the United States, science has become the in- 
strument of what has been well called an all-corroding, all- 
dissolving skepticism, 


The “ Great Convention ” of Secularists held in Albert Hall, 
Toronto, in the year 1875, went off with great eclat, A second 
‘*Great Convention ” in 1877, was also a success; but the cen- 
tral executiv are determined that the convention of 1884 shall 
outshine all its predecessors. 


The Toronto Daily Mail. has the following: ‘‘ ‘The magazines 
and reviews of the present day are openly skeptic. Beecher 
who preaches an easier religion every fall, and the apostles of 
blasphemy, are the people’s favorits. The only Christian min- 
ister who ‘draws’ on the rostrum is Talmage, and that not 
so much because he delivers the good old evangel, as because 
his manner of delivering it is grotesque, and his methods ab- 
surd. The tendency of the trained intellect of the present 
day, despite the testimony of revelation for two thousand 
years, is to revolt against the belief in the immortality of the 
soul, and the existence of a first cause; and to reject flatly 
and defiantly every doctrin within the Christian sanctuary. 
The signs of the times are that the world is about to witness 
the driving from the earth of almost the lust vestige of re- 
vealed faith. The tremendous deluge of skepticism is shaking 
the whole fabric of the church,” R. B. BUTLAND. 

Nov. 22, 1884, 

< 
Salamanca Convention, Dec. 4th to 7th. 


This bids fair to be one of the most important, interesting, 
and enjoyable meetings ever held in the state, exceeding even 
that of last year. Extra efforts should be made by all work- 
ing Liberals, women and men, to attend. Messrs. Watts and 
Putnam, the able and experienced organizers, and devoted 
exponents of secularization, will be in attendance to aid by 
their counsel and lay before the convention the broad plans 
of the board of directors of the National Liberal League. 

This will be the only meeting in New York state at which 
they can be present, as they go from Salamanca to Canada to 
attend the great convention at Toronto, and after a month's 
Canadian tour, proceed direct on their route West, and will 
not return until late in the spring. 

If we would make real advancement; if we desire the suc- 
cess of Freethought and the Secularization of our government, 
let us remember, the golden key to future advancement is the 
proper use of present opportunities. All admit our only con- 
sistent course is to use every possible endeavor to bring the 
light of truth before the people. Enjoyable as will be this 
gathering, that is the least of its claims for all to attend. ‘Ihe 


larger number present, the more fully will the meeting be re- - 


ported by the press. ‘Thousands will read the account of the 
convention. A curiosity is thus aroused to know what are the 
demands of Liberalism. People begin to think; and once 
honest men and women think for themselvs, old blind faith 
dies. 

It is desirable that delegations from every part of the state 
attend; so that not alone local Leagues may be multiplied, 
but we may decide how best the social element may be so in- 
terwoven with the educational as to insure the enthusiastic co~ 
operation of the women, without which success is hopeless. 

We need to hav little gatherings in every school district that 
shall form a nucleus around which all honest hearts can rally, 
in which our mothors, sisters, wives, and children shall all de- 
light to participate, where the weak and timorous shall gain 
strength and courage, and that shall be a living refutation to 
the malignant slanders and misrepresentations of the clergy 
that Liberalism is all of vice and evil. 

Come for earnest consultation, free interchange of views, 
and determination that, having found the best method, to re- 
turn home and put it in vigorous operation. Remember Mr. 
Green says there will be no cullections, and no money called 
for. Come one, come all. C. B. REYNOLDS. 
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Letters from Sriends. 


LOWELLVILLE, O., Nov. 17, 1884. 


Mr. Eprror: The long and tedious articles of Harrison and 
Spencer, published lately in Tae TRUTH Ssrxer, hav been 
read by me with a good deal of interest, ag well as a good deal 


of disappointment. The main point in céntroversy has been, 
The Religion of the Future—What will It be? Mr. Spencer 
claiming that it will be the worship of the Unknowable, and 
Mr. Harrison that it wil be the worship of Humanity. And 
they hav both succeeded quite well, as it seems to me, in de- 
molishing each other’s theory, and remind meof the drunken 
man who, after running a race with his own shadow, said it 
was a ‘damned tie.” Mr. Harrison, however, givs it up, and 
it remains to be seen what Mr. Spencer will do. Mr. Har- 
rison says: “I am ready to giv up the word ‘ worship,’ if that 
is a stumbling-block, and to speak of showing affection and 
reverence. If people mean by religion going down on their 
knees, and invoking a supernatural being, I will wait till the 
word ‘religion’ has lost these associations.” Again, Mr. Har- 
rison says: ‘‘ The very purpose of the positiv scheme is to sat- 
isfy rational people that, though the ecstatic ‘worship’ of 
supernatural divinities has come to an end, intelligent love 
and respect for our human brotherhood, will help ug to do our 
duty in life.” And again he says: “In plain words, the re- 
ligion of Humanity means recognizing your duty to your fel- 
low-man on human grounds.” 

Now, this is certainly giving up the matter in controversy by 
Mr. Harrison, for neither religion nor worship means “love 
and respect for our human brotherhood;” and “ recognizing 
your duty to your fellow-man on human grounds,” is not re- 
ligion at all, And this is admitted by Mr. Harrison himself 
when he says, “If people mean by religion going down on 
their knees and invoking a supernatural being, I will wait till 
the word ‘religion’ has lost these associations.” Yes, wait till 
the word religion has lost its present meaning; wait till it 
means something that will suit Mr. Harrison’s theory; wait a 

` thousand or a million of years until the meaning is changed, 
but allow Mr. Harrison to adopt the future meaning now in 
order to gave his theory, which has been demolished by Mr. 
Spencer. It will not do, and the theory must go. Yes, both 
theories were shown to be ‘from no sense.” 


Wma. Watson. 


Onconta, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav read Tue TRUTH SEEEER (nearly every 
copy) from the first paper issued by our honored and lamented 
friend, D. M. Bennett, though from my itinerant habits, I hav 
been obliged to procure it through your agencies and news- 
dealers most of the time, as I had no permanent address to 
which I could hav it sent. I am in hopes, however, to settle 
here, and as soon as I do, will havit sent directly from the 
publication office. Of course, in its treatment of the multitude 
of subjects that come under its consideration, and from so 
many minds, there are ideas offered occasionally which I can- 
not accept, neither is to be expected of any of its readers, for, 
if it did, it would cease to be the grandest of Liberal papers, 
and sink itself to the level of ordinary church and partisan 
journals. I do not think Taz TRUTH Seexer has ever 
claimed infallibility—that plea is only set up by one of the 
most bigoted of the Christian denominations—still I cannot 
agree with Mr. Joseph Anthony, that ‘it is not a wise teacher,” 
and I believe most of your readers will agree with me that 
itis in verity a truth seeker in deed as well as name; always 
seeking light from every source, whether scientific, historical, 
or the needs and aspirations of humanity. I was particularly 
interested in the remarks of Mr. J. L. Andrew in last week’s 
issue, about the superstition and bigotry exhibited in our sis- 
ter state, Texas, as they fully accord with my own experience 
there but a few weeks since. But there are a few noble spirits 
at work for the ‘“‘ cause of humanity,” even in the Lone Star 
state, and I am convinced, with Mr. Andrew, that Liberalism 
will yet “save Texas,” and I know of no one who is doing 
more to break the shackles of mental bondage than Mr. Shaw, 
of Waco, with whom I am personally acquainted, and know 
something of the taunts and hardships he has had to endure. 
Speed the cause, and all honor to our noble workers who, with 
vestigia nulla refrorsum as their watchword, are pressing forward 
slowly but surely to victory. ADDISON ELLSWORTH. 


Hoorrr, Uras, Oct. 25, 1884. 

Mr. Eprron: Are the anti-vivisectors all cranks, or crazy, or 
what's the matter with them, anyhow? Has not Dr. Foote as 
much right to write a poem to Taz TRUTH SEEKER as Mr. El- 
liott Preston? If not, why not? That is a question I should 
like the anti-vivisectors to answer. 

I hav read everything in Tum TRUTH SEEKER for six years, 
read two numbers over nine years ago, and I may date my 
conversion from theological darkness into the light of scientific 
truth to those two little sheets of D. M. Bennetts TRUTH 
SEExER, because they set me to thinking. The only thing I 
ever saw to condemn in the paper founded by the martyr of lib- 
erty in this our day was the illustration of Eliott Preston’s 
“<Vivisector’s Death-Bed.” This seemed to me very objection- 
able, for, in my opinion, if Mr. Preston will take the trouble 
to investigate Mr. Bergh’s vivisector’s death and his vision, he 
will find, I believe, that it is the say-so of some theological 
quack or doctor of divinity. The next time Mr. Preston gets 
up an illustration of the ghosts of dead horses, dogs, etc., for 
Tur TRUTH SEEKER, he will be an eye-witness of the matter, 
and giv the readers of Toe TRUTH SEEKER facts, in place of 
myths, or the ravings of a Christian maniac upon his death- 
bed. If the anti-vivisectors are in real earnest to prevent suf- 
fering to animals, let them turn their efforts to man, or rather 
to woman. The most horrible, excruciating pains known to 
humanity are experienced at childbirth. Tis then that the 
aid of the vivisector’s knowledge becomes useful and benefi- 
cial, as every mother will tell you. At that time the laying on 
uf the elder’s hands is not worth anything. In my opinion, 


stock, all exempt from taxation. 
ever they can place them—paid out of the public crib. 
peal to every Liberal. 
to such a base, infamous organization as Mormonism, which 
strikes at the very roots of a republican government? And is 
Mormonism to beshielded and protected because its adherents 
claim it is their religion to lie, steal, and murder in the name 
of God; and seduce and liv in polygamy, adultery, and incest 
in the name of Jesus Christ, and by virtue of the holy priest- 
hood sealed upon them in the sink-holes of iniquity called 
temples and endowment houses ? 


SEEKER came duly to hand to-day, and I would say that, tak- 
ing the Investigator, which is so nearly like TuE TRUTH SEEKER, 
and my having more than I ought to read, and also my not 
being overstocked with cash, I think I cannot afford to take 
Tue TRUTH Seexer. If I wasin as good circumstance as when 
I was in that old superstitious Methodist church most forty 
years, and paid about three thousand dollars in there in that 
time, I would pay four times more than I do now to support 
the Liberal cause. 


these horrible pains of our mothers, wives, and sisters are 
experienced, in nine families out of ten, all over the earth, 


humanity. Use your talents in teaching mothers and wives to 
curtail human production on such an extensiv scale. 

The teachings of theology, that where God sends mouths he 
sends food and clothes, is a manifest lie, as is plain to be seen 
in every city and town on the earth. From whence come all 
your paupers, gutter-snipes, jail-birds, drunkards, libertins, 


|and prostitutes? In a word, over-population in the family— 


more backs than coats, more stomachs than food. This is the 
real evil of the age, even in monogamic countries, and its evil 
effects are a thousand-fold more manifest in polygamic coun- 
tries, like Turkey or the United States, for this must be a 
polygamic country, if I am to believe Mr. Stillman and other 
cranks who write on the Mormon question, who know nothing 
about it. 

The Mormon priesthood compels every Liberal Christian 
(and as D. M. Bennett said: ‘In Utah a Jew is a gentile,”) 
to pay taxes to build Mormon churches under the pretext 
of (Mormon) district school-houses. Every week Mormon- 
ism is taught in them, and that alone. They are built 
by the taxation of all, and none but Mormons hav any 
right in them at all. In fact, I hav known Liberals in this, the 
sixteenth school district, County of Davis, Utah, by petition to 
the Mormon trustees, to beg for paft of our rights, viz., thatthe 
Liberal party of Hooper, which is the Freethinkers, having the 
same objects as the National Liberal League, might hav the 
school-house one night a week, and one Sunday night a 
month. We would furnish our own coal-oil and coal, and pay 
for all damages, ifany. This is their reply: 

“ Before any Infidel, Spiritualist, or gentile shall read, lect- 
ure, or debate in our meeting-house, we would see it burnt 
tothe ground.” Then recollecting their instructions from the 
holy priesthood, they added: ‘‘It is rented to the church of 


Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints for six dollars a year, except- 
ing the time when occupied asa Mormon day school.” 


There 
are millions of dollars of Mormon church property in temples 
and palaces; tens of thousands of church sheep and horned 
They hav chaplains where- 
I ap- 
Isit consistent to offer aid and comfort 


If the Mormons hav the right, under the pretext of religious 


belief, to practice every evil known to man, every other church 
in the land has the same right. 
set up the same pretext as Mormons and cranky Liberals, then 
it follows as a consequence that every sect hav the right to 
violate the laws of the land, because it is their religion to do 
so; and I claim the demands of Liberalism are inconsistent; 
that there is no grand principle at stake; that there is no issue 
between Liberalism, or Freethought, and old superstitious 
theology. I concede the right to every ‘man, woman, and 
child in the universe to belivve anything and everything; but 
the right of every crank to practice every crime they choose 
because it is their religious belief, Ideny. Think of Guiteau, 
Freeman, ‘Comstock, Brigham Young, J. D. Lee, and thou- 
sands of others. 
them to all their monstrous crimes. 
wise men of the |East, if they hav a beautiful daughter they 
love more than life or gold, upon her wedding-day, instead of 
the idol of her heart, let the priesthood select four or five hus- 
bands, and they all marry the same maiden on the same day, 
forif polygamy is right, so is polyandry. Let the Mormon 
advocates in the East introduce it where they dwell, if it is 
right for them to practice their religious belief. 
bly, they will find out that this octopus of Utah polygamy is 
not a joke at all. 


If their leaders and disciples 


It was their religious belief that impelled 
Suppose some of the 


Then, possi- 
Epwarp F. Munn, Sr. 


WEBSTER, Mass., Nov. 13, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: Yours in reference to Mun and Tae TRUTH 


It seems too bad that out of, I think, one- 
half of the American men in this town who are with us in belief 
probably not a dozen take a Liberal paper. They all hav axes 
to grind, and I seem to be about the only one that dare show 
my colors. A great many show me the cold shoulder, and all 
but one of my own family are against me. So you see I hav 
no help at home to make things pleasant and happy. I was 
talking with a man yesterday, and he said, “‘ Well, if you don’t 
believe the Bible, I don’t want to argue with you.” I said, “I 
can’t see any God init. A good God would not do and say as 
the Bible represents him to hav done.” ‘ Well,” said he, 
“ there is enough that is good.” I replied, “If God said and 
did as the Bible says, he is worse than a devil could be, and 
it shows it is a get-up affair by men, and not very shrewd at 
that. 

I don’t see why so many urge people not to pay rents, but 
to take possession of land they hav not earned, after others 
hav worked hard and paid for it. I could pay ten times more 
for the Liberal cause if I had not lost by building houses, and 
losing so much by shiftless and drunken scamps not paying 
rent. And I lost six thousand dollars by property going down 
on my hands. I labored hard about fifty years, sick most half 
the time; got ten thousand dollars laid up, and built sixteen 
thousand dollars’ worth, now worth ten thousand, and I owe 
six thousand five or six hundred toward them, and can’t get a 


about three times more than they should be for the welfare of 


living out of them by doing all my repairs. I hav run behind 
for five years, and carried on a small farm most of the time at 
that. Generally he that lets tenements has to be the slave of 
his tgnants. Yours truly, Amasa Woop. 


AURORA, OHIO, Oct. 25, 1884, 

Mr. Eprror: It is probable that I-am as difficult to suit 
others as well as I am to be suited; but permit me to complain 
of what occurs so often in Infidel thought and reading. In 
Ingersoll’s late replies in the San Franciscan, published in your 
last number, was it necessary to say that ‘‘ Webster was on the 
side of the bloodhounds?” Is sympathy for the oppressed to 
be secured only by such cheap and stretched assertions? 
Must Ingersoll resort to such claptrap to prove his superior 
humanity? Is there not some mock humanity in elevating 
himself so much above Webster, or even the great majority of 
slave-holders? I know not how many hav been bit or chased 
to their injury by bloodhounds, but I can guess that any day 
in the city of New York Ingersoll might pass by unnoticed 
more painful instances of suffering than were ever inflicted by 
all the bloodhounds that ever hunted slaves in the United 
States, and that if he did notice them he would reserve his 
tears to sell lectures with. 

Again, Liberals very generally giv great weight to Jefferson’s 
religious views, and his clear and vivid expressions concern- 
ing liberty; but they utterly repudiate his political system, by 
which he proposed to secure liberty to future generations. As 
to this, they unhesitatingly pronounce him a demagog, and 
had he lived forty years longer, he would hav deen denounced 
as a traitor to liberty and a friend of bloodhounds. 

More, the walls of Lafayette prison, named from his dis- 
tinguished associate in France and America, would hav been 
thick enough to stifle his words, as they hav stilled his acts, 

Yours, N. EGGLESTON. 


ALKALI, OR., Oct. 21, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: One of your correspondents says, ‘* Poor 
Chainey ! he is surely as ‘unstable as water.’” Mr. Charles 
Watts handles Mr. Chainey with some heavy writing. Others 
are taunting him from different points of view. I think our 
Liberals should not forget Liberalism. Remember, a person 
may be a Materialist and not be a Liberal, or he may be a Spir- 
itualist and not be a Liberal, because the grounds of belief, I 
think, are yet so circumscribed ag not to admit of demonstra- 
tion. Let all hands say, ‘‘I think,” oftener. Elmina is quite 
Liberal toward Mr. Chainey, and is not so bigoted that she 
cannot investigate. The ‘‘ poor Chainey "remark given above 
could not emanate from a Liberal mind. So far as stability is 
concerned, the most orthodox Christian is the personification 
of stability so long as he stubbornly and blindly refuses to peep 
from the darkness that envelops him. I’m afraid Mr. Watts, 
brilliant as he is, is a little afraid of Spiritualism, because his 
brilliant course is not so much identified with it as with Ma- 
terialism. This is not liberality. My remarks are impartial, 
because I’m not a Spiritualist any more than I’m a Material- 
ist or Christian to the exclusion of any new idea. Remember 
the fellows who quarreled about the color of the chamelion. 
We know that Materialism is true until we use it as a term ex- 
cluding Spiritualism from the list of facts. I ask any one, how 


do you know Spiritualism is a fallacy? You don’t know it. I” 


say to all, Be Liberal. : H.S. E. 


Mix Broor, Conn., Nov. 3, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: Mrs. Slenker’s investigations seem to hav 
amounted to but little, and she and Spiritualism apparently 
stand just where they stood before—Mrs. Slenker not con- 
verted; Spiritualism not disturbed. Had she found what she 
is evidently determined not to find, i.¢., evidence of immortal- 
ity, it would hav been of no consequence to anybody but her- 
self, so far as belief or disbelief in Spiritualism is concerned. 
As Susan Wixon says in the Investigator, “ It will make no 
difference to believers or non-believers, for in such a matter 
each person must investigate for himself.” The days of faith 
in revelations made to others are forever past. But Mrs. 
Slenker is evidently not qualified for the task she undertook. 
A person who can be imposed upon by so barefaced a trick as 
that by which Mr. Truesdell produced two of the messages 
described in Elmina’s letter in Tus TRUTH SEEKER of Nov. Ist 
is not a fit person to investigate Spiritualism. It appears that 
Mr. Truesdell was allowed to handle the slates, and was so 
carelessly observed by Mrs. Sleaker that he had a chance to 
substitute a third slate which he carried under his coat for one 
of the two examined by Mrs. Slenker. If all investigation 
were madein that boose way, it would be of very little account. 
When tests are sought of independent slate-writing, the me- 
dium is not allowed to furnish the slates or handle them except 
under the closest scrutiny. 

But Mrs. Slenker did get communications on ber own slates 
which she does not and cannot explain. How does she know 
they were not produced by spirit power? Simply because Mr 
Truesdell says so. If he had said they were produced by 
spirits she would not hav taken his word for it. Why is she 
so ready to believe him when he says, without furnishing her 
any proof, thatit isa trick? Why? Because she entered into 
the investigation with a determination not to be convinced; 
that’s why. 

It may seem strange to many that any one should wish to 
hav annihilation proved true, but pride of opinion plays such 
fantastic tricks before high heaven as make the angels weep. 
This lady has so long asserted that there is no future life that 
it is as hard for her to giv up her annihilation ag it was for the 
old woman to giv up het “ total depravity;” and who, speaking 
of universal salvation, said “ she hoped for better things.” So 
Mrs. Slenker “‘ hopes for better things” than a future life, and 
has “investigated ” with an eye single to the opportunities for 
not finding anything. Why did she go to Syracuse? That 
city is not noted for ‘‘ spirit phenomena,” as she would hav us 
infer, from the heading of her last letter. It would seem that 
she went there for the express purpose of having Mr. Trues- 
dell help her to not find anything, and in that has succeeded, 
apparently, to her complete satisfaction; for at the close of 
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her last letter in Tux TRUTH SEEKER, she makes this curious 
confession: “If my trip has done ever so little towards prov- 
ing spirit phenomena and spirit existence impossible, I am 
more than satisfied.” 

The result seems to justify and confirm my opinion ex- 
pressed in a letter to THE TRUTH Senger while money was 
being contributed by Spiritualists to defray Mrs. Slenker’s 
expenses, viz., “It is money thrown away to hire people to 
investigate Spiritualism.” I think no Spiritualist, in view of 
the past, will be anxious to repeat the experiment. $ 

H. W. Piney. 


CassapaGa, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1884. 

To Erma (in search of Spiritualism): I hav carefully read 
several times your article from Syracuse, N. Y., of Oct. 15th. 
I believe I hav digested it, so wish to giv you and Tue TRUTH 
SEEXER’s readers some facts. First, I will tell you what made 
me a Spiritualist. When nearly twenty-four years old (I am 
now past fifty-five), I had my first child die by dropsy of the 
brain, after four days sickness. He was eighteen months old. 
I was a Materialist; life and death once to all; I knew no 
more; I accepted nature as final in death. I used to think, 
Why cannot I kill myself and see what is, and still be myself? 
Angels were a myth. This child was my idol, my god, my all. 
In despair of love, I married by advice of friends; I wanted 
children; this, in short, was my condition at night after the 
child’s death. In the morning, I looked at the little body that 
had never gone to sleep at night out from my own arms, and 
said, I shall never feel my baby’s arms again. I never ex- 
pected to. My husband staid by me till I was settled in bed, 
there being only a curtain between me and my baby’s body in its 
crib, In about half an hour the room seemed all lighted up; 
I called, but no one had come in. I settled down quiet and 
felt my child’s form in my arms, his hands upon my neck in 
the old place, his whole person pressed upon me; quiet, rest- 
ing, loving peace came tome, My child was right there. By 
a fact, nature had given mea revelation. I had asked nature 
all my life, What next, next? and in the hours of need she, by 
the loving chords that held the child to me, gave me her answer. 
For three months the child was with me nightly. Then my sec- 
ond child was born. I became a Spiritualist from this experi- 
ence; I never spoke of it for years. Itwasmyown. I thought 
raps and table tippings were obtained by some unknown force 
in the sitters. 

In a year or more after this experience, I became what is 
called a medium; this wasanewrealm. At first I did not place 
it in the list as a part of such experience as I here giv, but I 
was giving facts that made others think their spirit friends 
controled me, so mediumship became pronounced. It took 
nearly five years to make me fully sure that the power that 
made me speak was of spirit source, but I soon believed I 
saw and felt spirits. Three weeks before my child’s death, I 
dreamed he was taken from mea long distance off; it seemed 
as though it was an endless road to reach him, but I was 
traveling after him expecting, sometime, to overtake him. I 
awoke crying, as I did not cry at his death. That dream was 
the real parting of death to me. . ` 

Now, Elmina, you close your article by saying if your 
trip has done ever so little toward proving spirit phenomena 
and existence impossible, you are more than satisfied. Why? 
You do not seem to hav the least comprehension of what 
Spiritualism covers. You expose the fact of your succepti- 
bility of control by Truesdell, accepting his statements cf 
facts as reliable. You report him thus. He refuses to giv you 
the explanation of the trick, lest others learn and delude the 
credulous. He has already published one book of tricks, and 
many are using them; has another to publish, and refuses to 
giv you its contents lest some use it for bad purposes by and 
by. He publishes (after Tum TRUTH SEEKER, by your help, 
advertises it), then what? Will not the credulous use it? 
Now, if the majority of spirit investigators had been so easily 
deluded as you, we never, as Spiritualists, would hav counted 
by millions. We know there are frauds. What of it? We 
know the heavens are full of electricity, but we, by induction, 
control some of it from simple elements. Shall we swear 
there is no great whole, because we can use lead to store it? 
We do not damn the telegraph because we use a telephone. 
The lightnings flash, and winds blow just the same. The 
eternal verity goes on. We particle out some of it, and liv in 
it. You founda mud puddle at Truesdell’s, and you think you 
hav crossed the ocean of spirit-fact. Mr. Chainey sat in the 
door of a tent, next to the one I was in, at a camp-meeting one 
day here this summer. In the road, about twenty feet from 
us, a lady and gentleman were stopped in their walk by Mr. 
Mansfield running after them. They had been tosee him and 
had got some slate writing on their own slates, which they had 
in their own hands covered with paper taking home. He over- 
took them and put his hand on the covered slates, and writing 
was heard from pencil. Several had gathered around, and 
opening the slates a message was found that was not there 

- when the slates were tied up. Mr. Chainey was a spectator of 
this manifestation. . The owners of these slates know there 
was no fraud. Truesdell’s assertions, backed by you, cannot 
militate against this form of fact—the experience of tens of 
thousands. We do not claim one-half of mental phenomena 
as of spirit origin; it’s mortal powers a little more than ordi- 
nary. 

Two years ago this summer, here at camp, a young lady of 
veracity, an investigator in this section, called on me; she had 
just left Charles Watkins’s rooms. She had asiate that she 
had brought with her. With tears that she could not control, 
she said, “See what I hav. I put my slate into little Claudie’s 
hands (Mr. Watkins's three-year-old boy), and he said he wanted 
a circle. See this message that came on the slate. The little 
fellow held it; Mr. Watkins never touched it.” 

Spiritualism holds its millions by such evidence as I hav given 
you as my own. Itis indelibly a part of nature's primal re- 
lation with man. Her underlying fires will never be put out 
by squirt-gun ignorance or counterfeits. All forces of nature 
alike are sacred to me. I hav no spirit consciousness different 


from my bodily. My dead form ready for burial, to me, is as 
full of intelligence as the form that, separated from it, carries 
on activities in a positiv way. The one buried earries its af- 
finities and activities in parts to forming life around; is lost 
as a separate organism; the ethereal or gaseous entity wraps 
itself anew to act as an organization for long or short. Ido 
not know, but evolution teaches me countless deaths, and the 
parts that make up the whole as intelligent as the whole; sen- 
sation is in parts: its continuities make up life’s consciousness. 
When I was nineteen years old, being in Lowell, Mass., one 
summer evening, I saw clearly a person who was in the state 
of Maine. He appeared clearly before me. It was bright 
moonlight. He impressed me to feel that he was coming there; 
and in about two weeks he did. I got this experience of him 
when he decided to come. I had not met him for eight years. 
I was in Wisconsin during the third year of my acting as a 
medium; he appeared to me as a spirit, controled me, said he 
was dead, kept around me, and influenced others; so after 
three months of this, I wrote to a mutual friend to learn if he 
were dead or living. The answer was that he had been dead 
over three months. If any Materialist anywhere here in the 
United States will giv mea full and complete mode of opera- 
tion of nature that will explain the two facts of my experi- 
ence herein related—that is, with my child and this friend— 
independent of the law of spirit control, and do it as compre- 
hensivly as Darwin exposes by fact and method of nature the 
theory of evolution, I will giv them a good gold deposit. 
There must be no assertions of hallucination or misrepre- 
sented statements, but just as exact expositions as human 
power can make from the facts stated and by the exact meth- 
ods of nature as now known by scientific revealments. We 
make spiritism a science: We will giv the supporting evi- 
dence of positions, and leave the result to a critical jury. We 
will answer any questions on the two experiences, 80 an eX- 
positor may be fully able to know our position in all its bear- 
ings. I will giv a good working deposit, easy to mine, desir- 
ably located, assay values from thirty or forty dollars per ton, 
on sampled ore—ore not workable by amalgamation to obtain 
good results; working process soon to be if not already being 
tested, by practical method now used as best process in Col- 
orado; no yearly expenses on the deposit. Furthermore, if 
four, six, ten or more persons of reliability will arrange with 
Mr. Mansfield, Charles Watkins, or any other reliable slate 
writing mediums for a series of testings of their genuinness 
against Truesdell’s frauds—that is, phenomenon independent 
of human origin as trick or legerdemain—I will giv to the 
cause of investigation, just such another mineral claim. I will 
giv it as marketable property to help maintain a science school 
in these departments. Others, putting to it some amount of 
means, can putiton the market or arrange to work it; the 
proceeds to be appropriated for this purpose. One thousand 
tons of ore is insight. All natural agencies obtain to make 
these desirable properties. They are but a part of some large 
interests that much time and money hay been spent on, with 
the expectation in the not far distant future of working them. 
Professor Tyndall and Herbert Spencer say they hav never 
investigated. Without investigation their assertions are worth- 
less to a Positivist or a scientist or investigator. Professors 
Hare, Crookes, and Zoellner, equally as famous as Tyndall, if 
not more so, hav investigated. They say the facts are true. 
Elmina, now, it’s easy to cut and slash a dead dog; not so easy 
to assert and investigate facts. Liberals and Spiritualists 
spend too much time kicking a dead God. If we push the 
new in its glory against the old, it will fly as a puff-ball before 
us. You are in a new place, wait a little before you sit down 
with Truesdell. Kindly yours, Hannaz T. STEARNS. 


d Curcaco, Nov. 14, 1884. 

Mz. Eprror: Please find inclosed $1 to pay for your paper 
up to April 1st, next year, when I will renew for 1885. The 
paper suits me exaetly, and is just the kind of literature I rel- 
ish. Allow me to congratulate you not only on the courage 
and radicalism made manifest, but also on the dignified and 
convincing way in which your arguments in support thereof are 
clothed. Oh, that your publications may be read in every 
household of the land! ‘Then the day of jubilee would surely 
hav come. Cuas. J. SUNDELL. 


Irmaca, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1884, 

Mz. Eprror: I send you $2 to renew my subscription to THE 
TRUTH SEEKER. I wish to say here that I am a truth seeker, 
and that I hav made many sacrifices the past forty years to 
learn what is truth in its application to myself as an individual. 
Consideration and self-examination are the first steps toward 
knowledge. Knowledge is progressiv, but all else in its com- 
pact essence and form is stationary and eternal. Thus knowl- 
edge, through the experience of personal phenomena, forty 
years ago, by a psychological transfiguration, has given me to 
understand that man, male and female, is the mental and in- 
tellectual embodiment of universal nature. That isto say, the 
faculty of all there is to be known isin him, and nowhere else. 

There is no God that man has not made.: What is God? If 
he or she is personal, he or she cannot be self-existent, as if a 
mental being, man has created him from his wonderful brain. 
Man has no capacity, being, or power outside of himself. The 
concentration of man’s faculties upon an object, thing, or form 
may be called a god. Iam bold to say my godis woman. I 
know of no object so central as woman. Others may hav 
other objects of worship, but she is my enthusiasm and wor- 
shipful. She morally is the mother of every living principle, 
as she is also the mother of all animal life. She has the 
beauty and the charms that no other creature possesses, and 
what would become of us all without the kisses and undying 
love of mother? A wife, if possible, is still nearer to man 
than a mother, because she is expected to be one with him in 
every phase of interest. She is inhis counsel and confidence, 
and there are no secrets between them. The twain hav be- 
come in all respects as one flesh, nourishing and cherishing 
each the other. These twain are the embodiment, morally 
and physically, of all there is of nature in their comprehensiv- 
ness. They together possess mentally all the architectural 


genius and mechanical arts, and faculty to create all the gods, 
ghosts, spirits, angels, devils, subtle beasts, or beguiling ser- 
pents that possibly can exist in this mundane sphere of ex- 
istence. Spiritualists hav not the faculty to go outside of nat- 
ure, which is within the circumference of humanity. Spirit- 
ualista in the case of unbalanced organs may, through the 
sense of taste, create a beguiling serpent of selfish desire to 
perpetuate life after physical death, and to unlawfully and 
mysteriously change its condition and dwell altogether in a 
mental state of existence. This is an impossible condition of 
the fundamental principle of nature, and a fancy of the lower 
organs represented by the sense of taste, and the beguiling, 
creeping things of lower animal life. It is impossible that 
there should exist mental organism independent of animal 
organism, when animal life is the only sustenance possible to 
mental life. Consistency is a jewel. Friend Chainey has like 
lightning suddenly fallen from heaven (truth). He, like a fe- 
male aspirant, by subtle knowledge has gone outside of hu- 
man capacity, and formed a fanciful new heaven, without a 
foundation; in fact, trusting his inflated balloon in the chilling 
upper atmosphere. All his enjoyment, like orthodoxy, is de- 
pendent on anticipation, built on a bubble of air. 
ZENAS KENT. 


CONCORDIA, Kas., Nov. 14, 1884. 

Mz. Eprror: When reading comments in opposition to so- 
called spirit communion, I hav often wondered whether it were 
possible that I might be so cranky or light in the upper story 
as to be unable to appreciate them. Let it be understood that 
I am not one of those who lightly accept apparent proofs as 
realities; twenty-five years’ earnest investigation of spirit phe- 
nomena, varied with the richest experience, failed to convinee 
me. A few years, however, of home experience has, I think, 
nearly satisfied me. I know that Tux TRUTH SEEKER is not 
published for the purpose of enlightening any one single indi- 
vidual, but I beg that some scholarly mind will take pains to 
enlighten me in a kind and courteous manner on what I wish 
to know. First, then, what I do not want to know: I do not 
want to know how fraud can be practiced; I do not want to 
know how truth can be simulated. All this we all know, 
but please assume the following generalities to-be truths, and 
then giv some presumable explanation of them: 

Husband and wife sit by a small wooden table from forty to 
sixty minutes once a week for two years. Something calling 
itself a control comes to that table, manifests its special indi- 
viduality through certain complex combinations of letters. It 
lays plans for future developments; givs information unknown 
to them, some of which can be investigated and is founda `r- 
rect. It brings word as to health of friendsand relativs always 
true. In the neighborhood, grant there liv another couple 
having the same control. They send word back and forth, and 
it is correctly reported. This and a thousand-fold more is the 
writer’s experience. 

One item more. Grant that one of these, say the husband, 
writes the name of a deceased person and hands itto the wife; 
that she soon describes the person whose name is written, not 
knowing who it is or what is written, giving character and full 
description—often even reminding him, who writes, of points 
forgotten. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if some one will throw some general light 
upon this kind of truths, he will be looked upon as a benefac- 
tor among thousands who actually know these truths to exist. 
If he does not choose to accept them as truths, please treat 


them as such and giv probable explanation. 
Kindly, B. R. ANDERSON. 


PROHIBITION. 


Mr. Eprror: I wish to reply to Mr. Walker, of a late issue 
of your paper, wherein he states that Longley & Co. are the 
only consistent prohibitionists in the land, because they wish 
for no liberty to do wrong, and that prohibition is contrary and 
inconsistent with liberty. 

I do not think the present party of prohibition stands upon 
the best platform conceivable, yet that can be made to suit thë 
majority who wish for the essentials. I wish to state that the 
essentials of prohibition are consistent with the widest liberty 
of mind or action, together with the greatest humanitarian 
principles. The essential feature of prohibition is to wipe out 
an illegitimate business, to blot from our government a com- 
plicity in crime, and to free our people from King Alcohol’s 
powers. 

Suppose I charge any business like the making of shoes, 
clothing, and food with being a crime or injuring people, would 
not these makers protect their business from scandal by prov- 
ing immediately their good work, their important and neces- 
sary part of society? But suppose I arraign the liquor traffic 
as injuring people, will they attempt to prove their good in- 
tentions, their desire to form a useful and needed part of s- 
ciety ? 

The prohibition of the manufacture of intoxicating drinks 
and the sale of the same is the essential feature of prohibition. 
All will admit that society should educate from vice, and pro- 
tect from crime. Every one Will admit that injuring one’s self 
is a vice, and that injuring another is, or should be, a crime. 
A crime is a legal wrong to another, but all wrongs may not 
now be recognized in the laws, while all will admit that every 
wrong done to another should be called a crime, and prohib- 
ited as wrong. 

Upon these admissions I claim that the liquor traffic is, or 
should be, a crime, for it is a constant source of injury to man. 
All will admit that drinking is avice. Then, I say, it is clearly 
the duty of society to educate against it. It is consistent with 
the widest conception of liberty that every person has the 
right to make for his own use whatever he desires, even if it 
injures him, but he has no right to make and sell an injury to 
another. That is the crime in the traffic of alcoholic drinks, 
that one person has the right to prepare a drink which is in- 
jurious to the health and condition of mind of the drinker, be- 
sides indirectly doing an untold sight of damage. 

Does drinking alcohol injure a person? If it does, has any 
one the right as a question of pure justice to make and sell to 
another an injurious article? If not, why is not the prohibi- 


lover of justice, every enemy of crime, aad every humanitarian? 
Yours for the right, Frank MARTIN. 


tion of the liquor traffic right, to be he upheld by every. 
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THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


Children's E mmc. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


" Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night begins to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known a3 the Children’s Hour.” 


“ Little Folk.” 


Little hands clapping with gladness and glee, 
Little hearts thoughtless and careless and free, 
Little eyes Beaming with joy and delight, 
Little ones—all of them—merry and bright. 


Bright little faces, and bright littie eyes, 
Fond little hearts that hav naught to disguise; 
Dear little children so innocent and true, 
Would that we all in this world were like you;: 


Like you in freedom from sorrow and sin, 
Like you in freedom from all cares within, 
Like you in innocence, happiness, truth— 
Better for all if we were, in good sooth. 


Enjoy while you may, then, the joys of the earth, 
For the sorrows will soon, too soon hav their birth; 
Be happy and merry, and laugh while you may, 
And enjoy, while you can, young life’s holiday. 
EDWARD J. WHITE. 
~~ 
A Sylvan Holocaust. 

Oh, soft dews weep for a parting soul! 

Oh, sweet bells ring a mournful toll! 

While the pheasant drums a sounding roll. 


Laughter and shouts from the dusky wood, 
Where a giant oak through the ages stood— 
A beacon now in the solitude. 


Around the bole a funeral pyre 
The mossy branches heaping higher, 
And dirges wail through the leafy lyre. 


Each startled flower like a spirit grieves, 
And Chinese prayers are the burning leaves, 
While a murd’rous shroud the red fame weaves. 


Inlaid with smoke 18 the starry fioor, 
And captors jeer at the monarch’s roar, 
Nor dream of the danger brooding o’er. 


Where the bees hang out, and the work is done; 
The milk-pans turned to the morrow’s sun, 
Ring warning chimes from every one. 


And Lotta, a child of tender years, 
Reads in the clouds her dawning fears, 
And her blue eyes hold a mist of tears. 


“I’ll go myself to the pasture lot, 
For the twilight air blows flerce and hot 
From tbe old tree worn with age and rot.” 


"Mid a thoughtless group so young and fair, 
Silent and swift as an angel there, 
With a saint-like face and shining hair. 


“ Oh, leave the tree where the boughs are red 
My heart is faint with a nameless dread, 
'Tts time for songs and the trundle-hed.” 


Her gentle voice, 80 low and sweet, 
Has power to move the lagging feet, 
And they seek the dewy lane’s retreat. 


But turning ’round ere they reach the bars, 
When a crash goes up that rends the stars, 
And sparks put out the flery Mars. 


And the mighty oak is lying low, x 
As a famous king from a falchion’s blow, 
Where the children late had played helow. 


Awakening heart of motherhood, 
Sweet guardian of the helpless brood, 
Revealed the dawn of angelhood. 
Clearwater, Neb. MARY BAIRD-FINCH. 
a 


One Pumpkin Pie. 
A THANESGIVING STORY. 

«There! Everything is all ready for the 
worrow, and there'll only be the vegetables to 
pare and cranberries to stew,” said Mrs. Mor- 
gan as she shut the pantry door to keep the 
cat out. 

The next day was Thanksgiving, and the 
children were all coming home. There was 
but one grandchild, little Mollie Morgan, and, 
of course, she was the idol of them all. 

Mrs. Morgan had got theturkeys all dressed, 
stuffed, and ready for the oven, and there was 
anice array of pies—mince, apple, pumpkin, 
and custard. But when she closed the door 
so carefully to keep the cat out, she did not 
dream that she had shut the catin. Becky, 
that was the cat's name, was & good rat-catcher, 
but she was a born thief. She was sleek and 
well-fed, yet for all that she liked to now and 
then, as opportunity offered, take that which 
she well knew was not intended forher. On 
this occasion she had slyly entered the pantry 
behind Mrs. Morgan, and secreted herself be- 
hind the sugar tub, and just as soon as the 
door closed and she heard the retreating foot- 
steps of her mistress she began a tour of in- 
vestigation. 

“ My goodness!” thought Becky; “they're 
to hava tremendous dinner to-morrow. What 
fat turkeys! Iwonder how they taste raw!” 
and she began to nibble the breast of one. 

‘* Quite good, but rather saltish, I think. I 
guess I'll try the drumstick,” and she tore off 

~a piece of the leg. ‘ But I don’t think I like 
turkey as well as a good tautog, or a nice, 
Jrush mackerel, after all,” and thus apparently 


cogitating, Becky walked around the lower 
shelf until she came to the pies. 

“That’s mince,” thought she, smelling of 
one, ‘‘and t’other’s apple; I know by the nut- 
meg; and oh! my sakes alive, if here isn’t just 
what I like best of all—e great round platter 
pie, all of pumpkin! How good it looks! I 
must taste it! They'll scold, I know, but I 
vow I cannot resist the temptation ;’ and with- 
out more ado, Becky sat down and commenced 
on the pie. í 

‘The best pie Mrs. Morgan ever made, I do 
believe,” thought the cat. ‘“‘Lots of eggs in 
it, too. My mistress doesn’t put crackers in 
her pies tosave eggs—notshe! Um! um!um! 
how good!” and Becky ate and ate till she 
had made a deep valleyin the platter pie. “I 
wouldn’t wonder if I get a licking for this,” 
thought Becky, ‘but the recollection of this 
lick will more than balance it, I guess,” 

Then she took a bit.of cheese, and stood 
up on her hind legs to see what was on the 
other shelves. 

“TI take a sup of milk, I guess,” purred 
Becky. “O my! they havn't skimmed it. 
Here’s cream—real cream! I'll hav some 
cream, if I hav to die for it,” and lap, lap, lap 
went Becky’s tongue, until the door opened, 
and there stood Mrs. Morgan in ghastly aston- 
ishment, and white with rage. 

Becky jumped, and so did Mrs. Morgan, for 
with one glance she took in the whole extent 
of the mischief. Slap, slap, descended Mrs. 
Morgan’s hand on Becky’s back, but she 
quickly darted out and ran swiftly into the 
back room, where she concealed herself be- 
hind a barrel of apples. > 

“It’s too bad, too bad!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Morgan; “that nice pie all gouged out like 
that! Hard as I worked—it’s too much to 
bear! Robert is so fond of my pumpkin pies! 
Mary is a good cook, but she cannot begin to 
make such pies as I do, so Robert says. But 
how can my boy eat such a pie as that? Ican’t 
put it on the table, that’s one thing; and 
there’s no time to make another. O dear, I 
say! It’s too bad to throw it away; some of it 
is good, but I could never stomach to eat after 
acat. Maybe theSullivan children will eat it. 
They will not mind the cat’s mouth, and it’s a 
pity to throw it away.” 

So Oliver, the chore boy, was called and in- 
structed to carry the mangled pie to Meadow 
Lane, and leave it at the Sullivan shanty, 
where there were a baker’s dozen of hungry 
children, who would not be at a]l] squeamish in 
tegard to eating after the cat, especially when 
it was such a large platter pie as that. It was 
after nine o’clock when Oliver started for 
Meadow Lane, and he. had not reached the 
lane by two streets when he was accosted by a 
lad somewhat larger than himself, and older. 

“ Hello, sonny, what hav you there?” 

“A pie,” was Oliver’s reply. 

“Well, I'll take it—I’'m hungry,” and the 
lad snatched the pie from Oliver’s trembling 
hands. 

“Let me hav the pie—it’s going to a poor 
family,” and Oliver tried to take the pie back. 

“ No, no, sonny, they’re not poorer than I, 
nor more hungry.” 

“ Where’s your home?” 

“The Lord only knows, and I guess he 
doesn’t care very much, seeing as I hav to look 
out for myself,” and so saying, the boy walked 
off with the pie, leaving Oliver staring after 
him and whimpering. 

John Walker was not a very good boy. He 
had a bad habit of lying, and stealing, {too. 
Now, he was just out of the reform school, 
where he had been sentenced for three years. 
He could not remember the time when he had 
a father or mother. Perhaps if he had had 
good parents he would hav been different. I 
think he would, but his uncle had brought 
him up, and he was an unscrupulous man, 
and having children of his own, had not done 
by Johnny Walker ag he would hav liked for 
one to do by his children. Johnny once had 
a job of sweeping out a gentleman’s office, and 
he used to take things from the office and sell 
them to get money, and at last he was dis- 
charged, and his uncle had him sent to the re- 
form school. When he came out the uncle 
refused to hav anything to do with him, and 
this course did not tend to make Johnny a 
better boy, you may be sure. 

Well, he ate the pie, all of it, for he was 
very hungry, and threw the platter over the 
stone wall. Just as he turned out of E—— 
street, looking up to the tall houses on an 
aristocratic avenue, he saw a too bright light 
dancing upon the rear windows of one of the 
houses almost opposit. Watching ita moment 
he became convinced there was a fire within, 
under full headway, too. He instantly gave 
the alarm, and ran with all speed down to the 
house. 

The engins were goon on the spot, and play- 
ing upon the fire. 

There was nobody in the house, they said, 
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the family being out. But suddenly a wo- 
man came rushing breathlessly along the 
street, and screaming, ‘“‘The child! the child! 
there’s a child there!” 

The crowd surrounding the burning build- 
ing was panic-stricken, for when the room 
was designated where the child was, they felt 
that it must be burnt to a crisp, or, if not 
burnt, suffocated by the smoke that was now 
issuing from the windows. 

The father and mother had gone to a party 
that night, leaving their only child, a beautiful 
girl of three years, in charge of her nurse. The 
other servants were out, and, after the little 
girl was sound asleep, the nurse thought she 
would run around the corner to see a friend a 
few moments, and be back again long before 
the parents returned fromthe party. She had 
neglected to turn down the gas as she went 
out, and one window being let down from the 
top, the wind blew the light, fleecy curtain 
until it touched thé gas jet near it, and the 
flame leaped upon it. Quickly the fire spread, 
and still the baby girl slept on. Round and 
round the room the red flames leaped, and 
whenthe nurse cume with herstory, all thought 
the baby had surely perished. The father 
and mother arrived upon the scene just as 
John Walker said, ‘‘Let me go and find the 
baby!” 

Blinded by smoke, up he went to the second 
story window to the nursery, were the flames 
were first seen. Through smoke and fire he 
went, gasping, groping with hands out- 
stretched to find the baby. He reached the 
crib—the child was not there. Feeling along 
the floor, with beating heart and trembling 
fingers, he touched something just under the 
little crib. It was the baby in her night-dress, 
but whether alive or dead he could not tell. 
He clasped the little form close to him with 
one arm, and groped his way through smoke 
and fire to the window. As he appeared with 
the child, a great shout went up from the mul- 
titude below. As the brave lad decended the 
ladder and laid the child in its mother’s arms, 
he fell fainting at her side. His hands and 
face were burnt badly, but the little girl was 
unharmed. She had rolled from her crib, and 
lay when found face downward upon the car- 
pet, and thus her life was saved. 

The next morning when Johnny Walker 
came to his senses, he found himself in a nice, 
clean bed, and kind, benevolent faces bending 
over him. Recalling the events of the night 
before, and looking at his bandaged hands, 
he thought he must be in some sort of a hos- 
pital. 

But he wasn’t. He was in the Morgan man- 
sion, and surrounded by all the family. It 
was Robert Morgan’s only child, little Mollie, 
that he had rescued. She sat on the bed be- 
side him, quite unharmed by the fire, with the 
exception of some little burns on her feet, but 
she had been almost suffocated by the smoke. 

Robert Morgan said to the lad, ‘‘ You seem 
familiar to me, somehow. I cannot get it out 
of my mind that I hav somewhere seen you 
before.” 

“You hav, Mr. Morgan, I am Johnny 
Walker, who used to sweep your office, and— 
and—-” 

“Never mind, my boy, that to which you 
would refer is all in the past. The future is 
before us, and is but just begun. You hav 
made for me, and for us all, the grandest 
thanksgiving that could possibly be,” and tears 
of joy dropped on the face of little Mollie, as 
she was pressed to her father’s bosom. 

“ Papa, am I your ittle smoked herring now ?” 
They all laughed at Mollie's speech, while her 
mamma shuddered visibly as she thought how 
near her darling had been to the chill and 
darkness of death, and leaning over, she kissed 
the brow of the rescuer of her child. 

Grandma Morgan commenced to tell the 
story of the pumpkin pie, and just then Oliver 
came in with a message. Johnny Walker rec- 
ognized him, and when grandma told about 
the big highwayman who knocked Oliver down 
and made off with the pie, he laughed, and 
said, “I hope you will forgiv me—I am the 
highwayman, if you please!” 

“You poor child—you shall never want for 
pie again as long as I liv,” and grandma 
smoothed the hair that had been almost singed 
from his head at the fire. 

It was a real thanksgiving at the Morgan 
mansion, and Grandpa Morgan called Becky, 
the cat, in, and holding Mollie on his knee, 
she stroked and petted the soft, handsome fur 
of the animal, who stretched herself and 
purred loudly. 

‘What do you suppose she thinks ?” inquired 
Grandpa of Mollie. 

“I dess she thinks she’s glad she eated Gam- 
ma’s puntin pie,” said Mollie. 

Becky winked slowly, as much as to say, 
“Right you are, Miss Mollie. If it hadn't been 


for the pie, Johnny Walker might not hav been 


at the fire, and you might not hav been here at 
this present time, you know.” 

Johnny Walker was the hero of the day, and 
when he reeovered, Mr. Morgan took him into 
his law offices and into his home, and with 
plenty to eat, and comfortable surroundings, 
he forgot his old tricks and became an excel- 
lent boy. One of these days he will be a law- 
yer, and, perhaps, occupy very responsible 
positions, but I venture to say he will never 
forget the platter pumpkin pie, and the results 
following it. 

— e 
Our Puzzle Box. 


T 
CHARADE. 
When my first gets its dress in the spring, 
Upon which my whole does dwell, 
Then my second begins to sing, 
And I know you all can tell 
Him who by his shrill song proclaims 
The end of winter's strains. 
Newburgh, N. F. ROBERT BERNHEIM. 
2. 
A DAM PUZZLE. 
‘ One hundred offer—five hundred” more, 
«A thousand” add to that before, 
And thus you build a dam secure, 
That need not touch at either shore. 
UNoLE JAMES. 


3. 
WORDS IN WORDS. 
Put us in an. empty frame, 
Unfermented wine to name. 
Irwin, Towa. J. K. P. Baker. 


4, 

REBUSTICUS PARADOXUS. 
A word of letters five meets the view, 
Neither wanted by me, nor by you. 
With the whole multiplied by the first, 
A foe, to many women the worst. 
But a property strange it possesses, 
For most words ending in “esses” | 
Are plural, which would increase the number, 
While this one, though bad, for a wonder, 
Can be made those same women to bless 
By annexing a small letter s. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Espatr Fort. 


—_—— 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER 
Nov. 15, 1884. 


1. “If any attempts to haul down the Ameri- 
can flag, shoot him on the spot.” 2. B-alla-d. 
3. A wag on a wagon. 


Solvers, H. E. Juergens of No.2 and 3. R. 
Bernheim of No. 2. 

Will Maggie Hoadley please forward the an- 
swer to her puzzle? The answers must always 
accompany puzzles. 


Inqurmer.—The author of the beautiful little 
poem, ‘‘ What the Robin Said,” in Children’s 
Corner, Nov. 15th, is D. R. Sheridan, of Fall. 
River, Mass.—Ep. C. C. 


To our Conrrrsurors.—Please be patient, 
and your articles shall appear in due time. 
We are constantly receiving communications 
for the Corner, and we are very grateful for 


the kindness of our friends.—Ep. C. C. 
oo — 


Correspondence. 


CLEARWATER, NEBRASKA, Oct. 14, 1884. 

Dear Miss Wixon: We hav been constant 
readers of Tue TRUTH SEEKER for eight or nine 
years, and it is our Encyclopedia as far as re- 
ligion is needed, but as much as it has been to 
us, heretofore, it seems more perfect now since 
the children can come to their cosy Corner 
and be entertained in so charming a style. I 
myself read the Children Corner with almost 
as much enthusiasm as our little boy does who 
never misses one of its beautiful stories. 

Inclosed you will find two small poetical 
contributions, which I hope may prove worthy 
a place in the Corner. The one entitled 
« Whither,” was written on the occasion of my 
children going from home to attend school, and 
the ‘Sylvan Holocaust "is a true story of what 
was almost a fearful accident that came into 
my mother’s childhood. Her mother being 
dead, and children both older and younger than 
herself, the care of the little ones fell upon 
her. They had been burning the old tree for 
several evenings, but that night she said she 
felt impelled by some vague, undefined fear to 
go and bring them home al once, and had only 
moved a few rods away when it fell. 

Accept my best wishes for the Corner, and 
believe me yours sincerely, Many B. FINCH. 


—— o 


Deaths. 


At Liberty, Mo., Oct. 30th, Pcie O. Hayes; 
aged 4 years, 7 mouths, and 3 days. 


Nov. 6th, Marsh Hayes; aged 11 months. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN! 


TWO LITTLE RED MITTENS; 
A STORY OF THE BIGHTWAY ALMSHOUBE. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWNE 


Price 10 cents.: For sale at this office. 


Biakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price 20 cents. 
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ENGLISH BOOKS & PAMP 


FOR SALE AT THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


ANCIENT MYSTERIES DESCRIBED; Espe- 
cially the English miracle plays, as ‘‘ Fools 
and Asses,” ‘‘ English Boy-Bishop,’’ “ De- 
scent into Hell,” “Lord Mayor’s Show,” 

By Wm. 

With engravings on copper and 


“The Guildhall Show,” ete. 
Hone. 
wood. ‘$3 


THE APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT. 
Being all the gospels and epistles not in- 
By Wm. 


cluded in the New Testament. 
Hone, London, 1820. $2 25 


` DESERT LIFE. Recollections of an Expedi- 


tion in the Soudan. By B. Solymos, C.E. 
Cover slightly damaged. $3 50 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. Protestantism 
and Catholicism Compared in their Effects 
By Rev. J. 


on the Civilization of Europe. 
Balmes. $2 50 


JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS; With a 
By E. 
Benamozegh (translated from the French). 


Criticism of Mohammedanism. 


75 cents 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CREATION ON 
THE EARTH. The Process of Creation. 
The Antiquity of the Earth, and Its Hu- 

By Thomas Lumis- 


man Inhabitants, ete. 
den Strange. $1 25 i 


THE LEGENDS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
traced. to their apparent primitive sources. 


By Thomas Lumisden Strange. $2 50 
THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. 


Brahmans. 
or Storm Gods. 


poetry published. $3 75 


THREE ESSAYS ON RELIGION. With Life 
and Writings of Berkeley. By John Stuart 


Mill. 2 50 


A RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
OF ENGLAND. By John James Tayler, 
B.A. With Introduction by James Mar- 


tineau. $2 50 š 
THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


THE PEDIGREE OF MAN, and other Essays. 


With 80 wood cuts. By Ernst Haeckel. 


Translated by Edward B. Aveling. $2 50 
Among the contents are “Cell-Souls,” and 


“ Soul-Cells,” ete. 
MIND IN ANIMALS. 
Buchner. 


by Annie Besant. $2 50 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE HAKAYIT 


ABDULLA \Bin Abdulkadar) Munchi. 


With Comments by J. T. Thompson, 
In ‘consequence of being 


F. R. GS. 
..Blightly. damaged, price reduced to $1 


HAFED, PRINCE OF PERSIA. His experi- 
ence in Earth-Life and Spirit-Life. Being 
Spirit Communications Received Through 
Mr. David Duguid. With Appendix con- 
taining communications from Spirit-artists 

Illustrated by fac 

similes of various drawings and writings 

580 pp. $2 

A TREATISE ON THE NATURE OF MAN; 
Regarded as Triune. With an Outline of 


Ruisdal and Steen. 


the direct work of the spirits. 


a Philosophy of Life. 
Woodward. 

HISTORICAL STUDIES and Recreations. 
The World’s History Re-told in two vols. 
Vol. I., in two parts: 1. “The Ancient 
World;” 2. “The Modern World.” Vol. II., 
“ Bengal,” ‘‘The Great Wars of India,” 
“The Ruins of. the Old World Read ag 
Milestones to Civilization.” By Shoshee 
Chunder Dutt. Price reduced on account 
of being damaged from $16 to $8. 


JESUS: His Origin and Career, Opinions and 


By Thomas B. 


Character, from a Psychological. Point of 


View. By Wm. Renton. $1 50 

THE DATHAVANSA; or, the History of the 
Tooth-Relic of Gotama Buddha. By 
Mutu Coomara Swamy. $1 75 

THE INDIAN SAINT; or, Buddha and Budd- 
hism. A sketch Historical and Critical. 
By Chas. D. B. Mills. $1 

THE COMING ERA. By Alexander Calder. 
$3 50 

SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By Richard 
Phosphor. $1 

IDOLS AND IDEALS, with an Essay on Chris- 
tianity. By M. D. Conway, M. A. $1 50 

IN SEARCH OF TRITH. Conversations on 
the Bible and Popular Theology for Young 
People. By Amy. 75 cents. 


NEW RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Douglas 
Campbell. $2 

CREDIBILIA; or, Discourses on Questions of 
Christian Faith. By Rev. James Cran- 
brook. $1 

FOLK SONGS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. By 
Charles E. Grover. $3 

MY VISITS TO THE SUN; or, Critical Essays 
on Physics, Metaphysics, and Ethics. By. 
Lawrence S. Benson. $1 50 

HEBREW THEISM. The Common Basis of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedan- 
ism. By Francis W. Newman. 532 


THEISM. Doctrinal and Practical, or Didac- 
tic Religious Utterunces. By Francis W. 
Newman. $225 _ 

HINDOO MYTHOLOGY, popularly treated. 
Being an Epitomized Description of the 

- various Heathen Deities illustrated on the 
silver Swami tea-service presented to the 
Prince of Wales, by H. H., the Cuckwar of 
Baroda, 75 cents 


HLETS | DAYS OF ROMANCE AND CHIVALRY. By 


Re- 

viewed by Thos. Lumisden Strange. $1 25 
RIG-VEDA-SANHITA. Sacred Hymns of the 
Vol. I., Hymn to the Maruts 
By F. Max Muller, M:A., 
LL.D. The oldest collection of religious 


By 
Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated from the 
German by George Eliot. London, 1881. 
$3 


By Prof. Ludwig 
Translated from the German 


Pamphlets. 


Verbatim report of the Four Nights’ Public 
Discussion between the Rev. Alexander 
Stewart and Mr. Chas. Watts. 35 cents 

The Bible and Christianity. By Chas. Watts. 
20 cents 

Merits and Demerits of Secularism. A ver- 
batim report of a discussion between the 
Rev. Thomas Crow and Chas. Watts. 20 
cents 

Can Miracles be Proved Possible? Verbatim 
report of the two nights’ public debate be- 
tween Messrs. C. Bradlaugh and W. R. 
Browne, M.A. 20 cents 

Secularism in its Various Relations. 
Watts. 20 cents. 

The Religion of Secularism and the Respect- 
ability of Man. By the Marquis of Queens- 
berry. 15 cents 

Human Sacrifices in England. Four Dis- 
courses. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. 
50 cents : 

Debate on the Christian Evidences. A verba- 
tim report of the two nights’ discussion 
between Mr. Chas. Watts and B. H. Cow- 
per, Esq. 20 cents f 

Thoughts on Theism, with suggestions toward 
a pure religious service in harmony with 
modern science and philosophy. 50 cents 


American Freethinkers. Sketches of Ingersoll, 
T. B. Wakeman, B. F. Underwood, Geo. 
Chainey, and Putnam. By Chas. Watts. 
10 cents 

The Population Question, according to R. Mal- 
thus and J. S. Mill. Giving the Malthu- 
sian Theory of over population. By Chas. 
R. Drysdale, D.D. 50 cents 

Life and Character of ‘‘ Saladin ” (W. Stewart 
Ross). By Gordon W. Flaws. 10 cents 


W. Stewart Ross. 75 cents 

NAGANANDA; or, the Joy of thé Snake 
World. A Buddhist Drama in five acts. } 
Translated into English prose, with ex- 
planatory notes, from the Sanskrit of Sri- 
Harsha Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B. A. 
With introduction by Prof. Cowell. $1 50 

LIFE AND MIND ON THE BASIS OF MOD- 
ERN MEDICINE. By Robert Lewins, 
M.D. 50 cents 

EXTRACTS FROM THE KORAN in the 
original, with English Rendering. Com- 
piled by Sir. William Muir, K.C.S.B., 
L.L.D. Slightly damaged. 75 cenis 

HEROES AND MARTYRS OF FREE- 
THOUGHT. Voltaire, Spinoza, etc. By 
G. W. Foote and Charles Watts, 75 cents 

REVERBERATIONS; to whieh is added 
“ The growth of opinion which made me 
leave the church.” By W. M. W. Call, 
M.A. $1 50 

SCENES FROM THE RAMAYANA, ETC. 
By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A. $1 75 | 

AFRICAN SKETCH BOOK. With maps and 
illustrations. 2 vols. By Winwood 
Reade. Damaged, reduced to $8 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEO- 
PLE. With map. By W. W. Hunter, 
C.LE., LL.D. $1 75 

THE JADE CHAPLET, in 24 beads. A Col- 
lection of Songs, Ballads, etc. From the 
Chinese. By Geo. Carter Stent. $1 50 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF CHAS. BRADLAUGH. 
By Adolphe S. Headingley. $2 50 

BIOGRAPHY OF W. E. GLADSTONE; What 
he has done. By Sam. Bennett. 75 cents 

ESSAYS AND LECTURES. By Charles C. 
Cattell. $1 

THE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF 


By Chas. 


CHINA. Two Lectures Delivered in| Sketch of Life and Character of Chas. Watts. 
London. By Robert K. Douglas. $2 25 By Saladin. 10 cents 
LIFE OF JENGHIZ KHAN. Translated | Christianity. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. 


from the Chinese, with an Introduction. 
By Robert Kennaway Douglas. $1 50 
REMINISCENCES OF SARATOGA AND 
BALLSTON. By Wm. L. Stone. 75 cents 
ENGLISH LIFE OF JESUS. By Thomas 
Scott. $1 50 


50 cents 
The Foundation of Christianity; A Critical 
Analysis of the Pentateuch and Theology 
of the Old Testament. By Geo. B. Jack- 
son, A.B. 60 cents. 
A Dissertation of the Being and Attributes of 


THE JESUS OF THE GOSPELS AND THE God. By T. Simmons-Mackintosh. 25 
INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. Be- cents 
ing a Two Nights’ Debate between the |The Antiquity of the Human Race. By Geo. 


Rev. A. Hatchard and Annie Besant. 
A. Besant. $1 25 

ESSAYS, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL; Mar- 
riage as it is, etc.; England, India, and 
Afganistan; Law of Population, ete. By 
Annie Besant. $1 25 

THE TRIAL OF THEISM. Accused of ob- 
structing Secular life. By Geo J. Holyoake. 


By Sexton, M.A., M.D. 15 cents 

A Letter Addressed to the Abbe Raynal, on the 
affairs of North America in which the mis- 
takes in the Abbe’s account are corrected 
and cleared up. By Thomas Paine. Lon- 
don. 25 cents 

Is it Reasonable to Worship God? Verbatim 
report of two nights’ debate at Notting- 
ham, Eng., between Rev. R. A. Armstrong 
and Chas. Bradlaugh. 35 cents 

Taxation; How it Originated and Who Bears 
It. By Chas. Bradlaugh. 20 cents 

The Training of Youth; Secular and Theolog- 
ical. By Chas Watts. 10 cents 

Thoughtson Popery. By the Rev. Wm. Nevins, 
D.D. 20 cents 

The Belief in a Personal God and a Future 
Life. Six Nights’ Discussion between 
Thos. Cooper and Joseph Barker. 40 cents 

The Meaning of History. Two Lectures. By 
Frederic Harrison, M.A. 50 cents 

The Gospel of Spiritualism. The electric light 
of the new era. By W. Stoddart, B.A. 
10 cents 

Practical Grammar, with Graduated Exercises. 
By G. J. Holyoake. Reduced, 50 cents 


Wealthy and Wise. A Lecture. Introduction 
to the study of Political Economy. 
Joseph Hiram Levy. Damaged. 20 cents 

The True Source of Christianity, or a Voice 
from the Ganges. By an Indian officer. 
50 cents 


$2 : 
STRAUSS AND RENAN.. An Essay by E. 
Jeliar. With introductory remarks. $1 25 
A FORECAST OF THE RELIGION OF THE 
FUTURE. Being short Essays on some 
Important Questions in Religious Philoso- 
phy. By W. W. Clark. $2 
SUTTA NIPATA3or, Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. ‘Translated from the 
Pali, with Introduction and notes by Sir 
M. Coomara Swamy. 1 75 
MORNING PRAYERS IN THE HOUSEHOLD 
OF A BELIEVER IN GOD. Clo. 50 cts. 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL SENTIMENTS, 
Metrically Rendered from Sanskrit writers, 
_With an Introduction and an Appendix 
containing exact translations in prose. By 
J. Muir, D.C., LL.D., Ph.D. 75 cents 
REVIEW OF THE WORK OF JOHNSTUART 
MILL, entitled, An Examination of Sir 
Wm. Hamilton’s Philosophy. By Geo. 
Grote. $1 
A RATIONAL VIEW OF THE BIBLE. A 
Course of Lectures. by the Rev. Newton M. 
Mann. $1 25 


THE CATECHISM OF POSITIVE RELIG-| Tobacco and the Diseases it Produces. By 
ION. Translated from the French of Chas. R. Drysdale, M.D. 10 cents 
Auguste Comte by Richard Congreve. $3 | Witcheraft in Christian Countries. By Sala- 


THE VALUE OF THE EARTHLY LIFE. A din (W. Stewart Ross). 10 cents 


Reply to “Is Life Worth Living?” by W. | 6 f Soi _ By Jno. Harri Sti 
H. Mallock. By Edward B. Aveling. Sot Fiq. oe conia Ye Oe eral oun 
40 cents 


Christ and Buddha Contrasted. By an orien- 
tal who visited Europe, with an Introduc- 
tion, a comparison of utterances, and a 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ULRICH VON HUT- 
TER. Describing Life in the Middle 


Ages. By David Friedrich Strauss. 7cents story of Christian Misssi By B 
HISTORY OF RATIONALISM. "Tbhcing Abe: loeshee AARAA eron 
a Survey of the present state of Protestant ee : 
Theology, with an Appendix of Literature. peine o p eonlar Principles. By Chas. 
By John F. Hurst, D.D. $2 50 Athei j d the Gl re a B 
THE FREETHINKER’S TEXT BOOK. PartI, Chas Watta. 5 Cenia er Hxecution, bY 


“ Man, Whence and How; Religion, What 
and Why.” By Charles Bradlaugh. $1. 
Part II, ‘‘ Christianity, Its Evidences, Its 
Origin, Its Morality, Its History.” By An- 


Catholicism and Rationalism; a Review of a 
two nights’ discussion on this subject be- 
tween Chas. Watts and ‘‘a Catholic.” 5 


nie Besant. $1 50. Part H, Freethought: cents 
Its Rise, Progress, and Triumph. By | Philosophy of. Secularism. By Chas Watts. 
Charles Watts. Price, $1 50 5 cents 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES CRITICISED. A 
Reply to the Christian Evidence Society, 
with Introduction by Charles Bradlaugh. 


Secular Ceremonies. 
By Chas. Watts. 
The Moral Value of the Bible. 


The Naming of Infants. 
5 cents 


By Chas. 


“Origin of Christianity,” Miracles,” 
“ Prophecies,” ‘ Progress of Christianity,” M eae eae ion. By Ch n Watts 
ete. By Charles Watts: $1 one ita. ou igion. by Vhas. 


SECULARISM: Its Principles and Its Duties. 
By Charles Watts. 75 cents. 
THE SECULARIST’S MANUAL OF SONGS 


|The Irish Question and the House of Lords; 
a Plea and a Protest. By Chas. Watts. 


5 : 5 ts 
AND CEREMONIES. Edited by Austin ies 
Holyoake and Charles Watts. 50 cents Freohougnt and Modern Progress. By Chas. 
atts. cents 


THE SECULAR SONG AND HYMN BOOK. 
By Annie Besant. 40 cents 

THE LIFE AND STRUGGLES OF WM. 
LOVETT, In his Pursuit of Bread, Knowl- 
edge, and Freedom. With some short ac- 
count of the different associations he be- 
longed to, and of the opinions he enter- 
tained. $3 


English Nonconformity; What Has It Done 
for Mental Freedom and National Prog- 
ress. By Chas. Watts. 5 cents. 

Christianity; Its Nature and Influence on 
Civilization. By Chas. Watts. 5 cents 


Reasons For Not Accepting Christianity. By 
Mrs. Chas. Watts. 10 cents 


Religion. Secular and Supernatural. By 
~ Chas. Watts. 10 cents 


The Working Classes. By Charles Watts. 
5 cents 


The Secular Duties of Life. By Charles Watts. 
10 cents 


The Bible: Is It Reliable ag a Guide? 
Charles Watts. 3 cents 


Theological Persecution and Freethought Mar- 
tyrdom. By Charles Watts. 10 cents 


The Modern Defense of Christianity; A Change 
of Front. By Charles Watts. 5 cents 


The Spirit of the Age: Is It Christian or Secu- 
lar? Charles Watts. 5 cents 


Secular Morality: What Is It? An Exposition 
and a Defense. Charles Watts. 10 cents. 


The Alleged Resurrection of Jesus: Was It a 
Fact? Charles Watts. 10 cents. 


What is Secularism? Letter to the Rev. T. 
Fordyce, M.A. Charles Watts. 5 cents 


The Character of Christ. Charles Watts. 3 cts 
The Christian's Notion of Man's Ultimate State 
of Existence. Charles Watts. 5 cents 


The English Monarchy and American Repub- 
licanisn. A Refutation of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield’s (Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli’s) 
Tory Fallacies Charles Watts. 5 cents 


The Education of Girls. An Extract from an 
Essay on Woman. Henry R. 8. Dalton. 
20 cents 


The Claims of Hindooism and Christianity. 
An Address delivered in India by Kedar- 
nath Basu, M.C.A.S. 10 cents 


Holy Darkness. W. Stewart Ross. 5 cents 
The Fruits of Christianity. Annie Besant. 
10 cents 


The Gospel of Atheism. Annie Besant. 5 cts 


Natural Religion vs. Revealed Qeligion: An 
Essay. Annie Besant. 10 cents 


An Essay on Prayer. Annie Besant. 10 cents 
Is the Bible Indictable? Annie Besant. 10 cts 


‘rhe Gospel of Christianity and the Gospel of 
Freethought. Annie Besant. 10 cents 


An Essay on Eternal Torture. Annie Besant. 
10 cents 


The Church and Education. 
10 cents 


The Education and Position of Woman. 
Eunice Watts. 10 cents 


The English Church a Failure. Charles Watts. 
5 cents 


Putnam and Watts. 


On Sunday, Nov. 30th, Mr. Charles Watts 
lectures for Friendship Liberal League, at its 
hall, 9th street and Girard ave., Philadelphia, 
in the morning at 10:30, and in the evening at 
7:30. His subjects are ‘Agnosticism: An 
Exposition and Defense,” and “The Bible and 
Science.” 

In the afternoon at 2:30 Mr. Putnam will 
describe “The New Work of Liberalism in 
America.” 

The clergy are challenged to each lecture to: 
defend their cause. 

The lectures will be free. Mr. Putnam will 
take subscriptions for the National Liberal 
League at each session. The League hopes to: 


hav a large attendance. 
1144 


By 


“Anti Jesuit.” 


Kate 


Magic 


„ An Optical Wonder. 


the Medal of Merit (N.Y. Am. Institute Fair. 
18%3). awarded to onr new. cheap and original Lantern 
for Projecting and Enlarging ordinary Photographs, 
Chromo Cards, Scrap Pictures, etc. Works like manic: 
delights and mystifies everyhody. Useful to Portrait 
Artistsand to every family wanting Home Amusement. 
Prices, 82.50 and #5. Over 200 Pictures 
sent free with every Polyopticon. Over 
200 Beautiful Pictures in colors for #1. 
Full and free descriptive cirenlar. 


Murray Hill Pub. CO., 129 E. 28th St., N. Y, 
17 gx A special discount to Liberal Leagues, 
or similar societies. 


2t48 


ORTHODOX HASH 


WITH 


ACHANGE OF DIET. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY THE AUTHOR, 


IN NINE PARTS AND COURSES. 


1A Word from the Cook.—2 Choice Bits for th 
Hash.—3 Seasoned with Satan to the taste,— 
4 The Chopping-Knife.—5 Hash, First 
Qourse.—6 Hash, Second Course,— 
7 Hash, Third Course.—8 Change 
of Diet, First Course,—9 
Change of Diet, Sec- 
ond Course, 


WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 
Author of 


THE VOICES AND OTHER POEM 


8, 
Price, 10 Cents. The Truth Seeker 
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Poetry. 


A Realistic Dream. 


In my sleep I had climbed to a mountainous hight, 
Where the steep wall of heaven bloomed ever with 
flowers— 
An offending brown wall, in a dim, murky light, 
Whose somber hue came from our churches and 
towers. 
But the finger of Fate and of Science was there, 
And plucked the dark stones in ruinous way, 
Until those that were left had fashioned a stair, 
And flowers reached down that are blooming 
to-day. 
While Hades through centuries crimsoned 
leaves, 
And blood from the wars of religions may be. 
Humanity touched all the trembling sheaves, 
And the petals grew whire as the foam of the sea. 


the 


Grand heroes hav opened that orthodox fence, 
That was tarnished long ages with shadow and 
smoke, 
And embraced the whole universe, deeper and 
dense 
Than the werld could believe while it carried a 
yoke. 
No more shall the blooms of that stairway be red, 
And never again shall its fabled gate be, 
Nor stone be replaced, nor spirit be sad, 
For the blossoms transformed are as foam of the 
sea. 


Olearwater, Neb. MARY BAIRD-FINCH. 


William Denton. 


Slain by the one he worshiped?” nay, not 80, 
But wooed by her he loved to needed rest, 
Laid tired head upon her faithful breast, 

Murmuring in dreams of home: ’*I go, I go.” 


Nature herself, whose love in ceaseless flow 
His whole life’s noble work was set to prove— 
Hoping to show, discord and strife above, 
Her great heart’s brooding care with tenderness 
aglow. 


Kind mother, thus to snatch your child from fever- 
tearing hands of pain. 
Thy dreamiess peace let fall on him who was thus 
“lonely lain.” 
What stately pillar can we raise in that far, barren 
wild 
To prove his constancy to you, your faithful loving 
child? 
What more than this; Who die for truth, die but to 
liv again. — Mattie Krekel. 
mm 
A Missionary Spoiled. 
Robert Keyworth was a poor orphan boy, 
‘who was raised by hand, so to speak, by the 
family of the Rev. Mr. Thomas, a reliable 
Methodist clergyman, who resides in the sub-. 
‘urbs of Austin. Robert was naturraly a good 

‘boy. He was of a loving, gentle disposition, 
and owing to his surroundings, he grew up to 
be a most exemplary youth. He became con- 
verted at an early age, and expressed a frenzy 
to study for the ministry. In order to qualify 
himself for his high and lofty calling he studied 
day and night until he became so thin and 
pale that he was obliged to giv up his studies 
in order to regain his former appetite. The 
medical gentleman who was called in insisted 
that a change of air was indispensable, and 
urged that young Keyworth be sent out on the 
frontier, where an activ life among the cow- 
boys would soon restore him to his original 
strength. Robert refused to listen to this ad- 
vice at first. He said such a life might divert 
his mind from his sacred calling, and while he 
was getting his body in good trim, he might 
lose his immortal soul. Parson Thomas had 
no such fears. On the contrary, he was of the 
opinion that the unostentatious piety of Rob- 
ert could not fail to create a profound impres- 
sion on the wild nomads of the prairies. In 
the hands of Providence, Robert might become 
the humble instrument by which many brands 
on the frontier might be snatched from the 
burning. Robert no longer objected. On the 
contrary, he was anxious to begin his mission- 
ary labors at once. Mounted on a gentle old 
mare, armed with an umbrella, and his sad- 
dle-bags filled with church literature, he bid a 
tearful farewell to his kind benefactor, who 
made him a present.of his blessing, and j jour- 
neyed toward the setting sun. 

Robert's letters to Parson Thomas were not 
very numerous, nor were they of as spiritual a 
nature as might hav been expected. Robert 
had regained his health, for he referred to 
running horse races and other modes of re- 
gaining his strength. 

One morning, about a year after Robert left 
for the frontier, an unmistakable cowboy, 
swearing a large Mexican hat and spurs, rang 
the bell at the modest suburban residence of 
Parson Thomas. On being admitted he in- 
troduced himself as Bill Kelly. He was the 
friend and chum of Robert, who had directed 
him to call on his former benefactor 

“T am truly glad to hear from my young 
friend. I suppose Robert has entirely re- 
gained his health.” 

“ Robert is all hunkey, but he had a mighty 
close call week before last.” 

- You don’t tell me that Robert has already 
had a call! 
vy the congregation ?” 


How much salary was he offered 


“I don’t mean that kind of a call. We was 
chased by the Injnns while we was out hunt- 
ing stock, and if it hadn’t been for a motte of 
timber they would hav got our scalps, sure.. It 
was a mighty close call.” 

“Oh, you were in peril from Indians. Tell 
me, when you first saw the Indians, did not 
Robert tell you that you should rely on divine 
providence—that the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered ?” 

“ No, he didn’t say that, Robert didn’t. He 
said our days were numbered if we didn’t get 
to that motte of timber quicker than hell 
a’ beatin’ tanbark.” 

“ I regret to hear that Robert has learned to 
swear, but I suppose it was due to the excite- 
ment of the moment. However, when you got 
to the motte of timber, and were safe from 
Indians, did not Robert throw himself on his 
knees?” 

‘‘He did that very thing, Parson. He just 
flung himself on his knees, and raised up-—” 

“ His hands in prayer to offer up thanks- 
giving for his escape. I knew that the relig- 
ious principles I had instilled into that boy 
would bring forth good fruit. He raised 
up——” 

“Yes, he flung himself on his knees, and he 
raised up his Winchester and offered up the 
nearest Injun. Shot him right out of the sad- 
dle, and, Parson, right here is his scalp,” and 
Kelly threw down on the table a fresh Indian 
scalp. 

Parson Thomas recoiled in horror. ‘‘ Rob- 
ert told me to tell you it was the spile of his 
spear and bow, and that, like David, he 
thanked God who had taught his fingers to 
fight and his hands to war,” said Kelly. 

Parson Thomas was inexpressibly shocked 
that the teachings should hav borne such 
fruits. 

“It pains me very much to hear that Robert 
has become so neglectful of his Christian du- 
ties. So yqu escaped without loss.” 

**No, indeed we didn’t. One of the Indian 
bullets hit a bottle of cocktail in Robert’s 
saddle bag, and ruined our only deck of poker 
cards. There was not another bottle of cock- 
tail or a deck oi poker cards within forty 
miles.. That hurt Robert. He said if it had 
not been for the consolation of religion which 
you had instilled into him, that he didn’t know 
what he would hay done.” 

“ My young friend,” said Parson Thomas 
sadly; “you cannot imagin how badly I feel 
over your account of Robert’s recklessness. 
From what you say I cannot but believe that 
he has become profane, that he indulges in 
strong drink, and in card playing. He may 


‘yet repent of his sins, and become a worthy 


Christian.” 

“Tve not told you the worst about Robert,” 
said Kelly hesitatingly. ‘‘ He has—” 

‘ Committed murder?” 

“ Worse than that.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“He ran for the legislature.” 

“ He is lost beyond redemption.” 

“ And he was elected, too.” 

“ Worse and worse.” 

‘f And he says when he comes to Austin he 
is going to hav you elected chaplain of the 
House.” 

“Hey?” 

“And you will get five dollars a day for a 
five minutes’ prayer.” 

“ God bless the noble boy,” and when 
Kelly left, Parson Thomas had tears in his 
eyes, and was fondling the Indian’s scalp. 
— Texas Siflings. 
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ANOTHER NEW BOOK! 
New! Eloquent! Elegant! Splendid ! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PROSE POEMS 


And Selections, 


BY 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


This new book is a gem. It is a model in 
every respect. In fact, one of the richest, 
brightest, best ever issued. 

It contains, besides the celebrated ‘‘ Deco- 
ration Day Oration,” never before published, 
and all the famous “tributes” heretofore 
printed in various shapes, but never brought 
together till now, many other gems selected 
from the speeches, arguments, lectures, let- 
ters, table-talks ond day-to-day conversations 
of the author. 

The work is designed for, and will be ac- 
cepted by, admiring friends as a rare per- 
sonal souvenir. To help it serve this purpose, 
a fine steel portrait, with autograph facsimile, 
has been prepared especially for it. 

In the more elegant styles of binding, this 
volume is eminently suited for presentation 
purposes, for any season or occasion. 

In workmanship the volume is a master- 
piece. The type is large and beautiful; the 
paper heavy and richly tinted; the presswork 
faultless; and the binding, as perfect as the 
best materials and skill can produce. The 
book is quarto in size, and contains 248 pages. 
No item of expense has been spared to make 
the work worthy of author and public. 

PRICES: 


' Bilk-cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and side, $250 
Half-calf, mottled edges, elegant library style, 450 
‘Full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, 750 


Full tree calf, highest possible style and finish, 9 00 
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New Years Gift Presentation, 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 28TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE 


ROCHELLE JEWELRY STORE. 


January 1, 1885, 
At? P. M., ROCHELLE, ILL. 


1857. } 


Last year on New Year's day Wettstein presented 
to his patrons assembled in Armory Hall, a Valuable 
collection of beautiful presents, comprising 10 Gold 
Watches and Gold Chains; half a dozen genuin Dia- 
mond Pins, Rings, and Eardrops; over a dozen fine 
Silver Watches, solid Gold Jewelry, elegant Sllver- 
ware, Faucy Goods, etc., ranglng in price from $1.00 
to $100.00. 

This I propose to do this year and to giv my Lib- 
eral friends abroad an opportunity to receive a nice 
present. 

The aggregate of goods presented will not be less 


than $1,500, and probably $2,000, according to amount | PRINTED 


of goods sold. 

To all my customers sending $1.00 or more for 
goods or work, I shall present, for each and every 
dollar, a certificate entitling the owner to one.or 
more shares in these gifts. 

This is the fairest and most liberal offer ever made 


by any merchant in America My stock is complete | 


in everything pertaining to a first-class jewelry 
store; prices now averaging 25 per cent below those 
oflargest cities; goods sent by mail or express to 
all parts of the world accompanied by one certificate 
for every dollar remitted, and cash refunded if not 
satisfactory, and returned same day received. 

Prices on watches again reduced since last price 
list in this paper. The presents will be presented 
in a public hall of Rochelle, directly to my cus- 
tomers, or to a committee selected by them at that 
time, in one entire lot, and the mode of distributlon 
will be optional with them. 

Everybody pleased last year, and all must be 
pleased this year. 

Circulirs giving all particulars and describing 
style and value of each gift, mailed free on applica- 
ar es OTTO WETTSTEIN, 
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EXPOSING THE INCONSISTENCY OF 
CHRISTIANS GENERALLY. 


BY H. CLAY LUSE, 


PRICE, - . - - 10 CTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 
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Mex or Business Woo Dr SommTHING Be- 
stipes Maxine Money. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


BY JANES PARTON. 


This book contains 400 pages, Plainly printed, 
treating of forty-six characters in history who have 
helped the world; together with eight portraits. 
Mr. Parton’s works need nocommendation. They 
are standard. 

PRICE, - - - . - $1.25. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
83 Clinton Place, New York, 


History of Christianity. 


History of Christianity 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “ History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 

' an “ English Churchman,” and other scholars. 

1 vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 00 

This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 
originated, who were its founders, and what were the 
sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. 

“I know of no book that contains more real and yal- 
uable information upon the origin of Christianity” — 
R. G. INGERSOLL, , 

“One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published.” —Baston Investigator. 
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D. M. BENNETT MONUMENT. 
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COLORED 
LITHOGRAPH 


—OF THE— 


IN SEVEN COLORS ON THE 


BEST LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
SIZE, 224x284. 


THE BRONZE MEDALLION 


PRINTS AS LARGE AS A CABINET PHOTOGRAPH, 
THUS GIVING NOT ONLY A PICTURE OF 
THE MONUMENT, BUT AN ACCURATE 


LIKENESS OF D. M. BENNETT. 


The lithograph is designed for fram- 
ing, and will be a treasure for all Lib- 
erals, 


dress this office. 


THE 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BEING 


MARKABLE DIVORCE CASES. 


Four Hundred an? Forty Large 
Octavo Pages. 


Price reduced from $2.25 to $1.00. 
41tf Address this office. 
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ments of Mental and Spiritual 
‘Phenomena. 


Single Copies 10 cents, 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Man. Whence and Whither. 


By R. B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., 
Author of ‘The Bible.—Whence and What? 
About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life Of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a 

rationalistic standpoint. 
1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
383 Clinton Place. New York. 


A New and Useful Work. 


T EDLOCK , Or, THE RIGHT RELATIONS 

OF THE SmxEs—Disclosing the Laws of 
Conjugal Select:on, and showing Who May and 
Who May Not Marry. A Scientific Treatise. By 
BaMUEL R. WELLS, One vol., 12mo, 250 pages; 
plain muslin, price, $1.50; in fancy gilt binding, $2 


39t£ 


Among the subjects treated are the following: 
Marriage a Divine Institution; Qualifications for 
Matrimony; The Right Age to Marry; Motives 
for Marrying; Marriages of Consanguinity — of 
Cousins,’ when Justifiable; Conjugal Selection— 
Affinities; Courtship—Long or Short; Duty of 
Parents; Marriage Customs and Ceremonies of al’ 
Nations ; Ethics of Marriage; Second Marriages, 
are they Admissible? Jealousy—Its Causs and 
Cure; Causes of Separation and Divorce; Celibacy 
~Ancient and Modern; Polygamy and Pantagamy ; 
Love Signs in the Features, and How to Read 
Them; Physiognomy ; Sensible Love Letters—Ex- 
amples; The Poet’s Wife; The Model Husband 
and the Model Wife —the Mutual Obligations, 
Privileges, and Duties; The Poetry of Love, Court- 
ship, and Marriage—Being a Practical Guide to aD 
the Relations of Harry WEDLUCE. 

The hook is handsomely printed and beautifally 
bound It was intended more especially for young 
people, but may be read with interest and with 
profit by those of every age. Copies will be sent 
oy post to any address on receipt of price, 


Sent, postpaid, and securely wrapped, 
to subscribers to the Monument Fund 
for 30 cents; to others, 50 cents. Ad- 


INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE IN 


LAW, FACTS, SUGGESTIONS, AND RE- 


A Magazine Devoted to the State- 


PROBLEM OF THE UNIVERSE 
Its Scientific Solution, 


WITH SOME 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOGY 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 
Price 20 cents. For sale at this office 


Marriage and Divorce, 
By R. D. Westbrook, D D. LL.B, 


Author of “The Bible—Whence and What?” 
CONTENTS : 

The True Ideal of Marriage, 
Free Love. 
The History of Marriage. 
The Oid Testament Divorce Law. 
The New Testament on Divorce. 
Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 
Rational Deductions from Established Principles 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better tnan Ou‘ e. 


Price, 50 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. For sal 
at this office. 
88 Clinton Place, New.York. 


“ANTICHRIST.” 
Proving conclusivily that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST: 
His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—is a myth 
TRUTH SEEKER Ofiice. 


Price. $2.00. 83 Clintonu Place. New York- 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


and Jesus.” 
A Radical romance of pioneer life, delineating the vir. 


supernatural religiou; crowded with incident aud full o1 
vrogressiy ideas and the poetry of the futnre. 


PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFIC} 
THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL, 


Price, 25 cents. 


KNOW THYSELF. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility 


and old. 
ble. 80 found by the author, whose experience for 


lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical 


in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re. 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mai 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now 
Gold medal awarded the author by the National Med. 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 


for instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. 
will beaefit all. London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian 
instructor, or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who ma) 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skilland ex 
perience. Chronic and obstinate diseases that hay 
baffled the skill of all other physicians 
specialty. Such treated successfully 


iy Mention tis paper. © THY SEL! 
DR. FELLOWS 


is a regularly educat- 
ed and legally quali- 
fied physician, and 
the most successful 
as his practice wil) 
prove. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseases 
of the Sexual Or. 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
8 PER MATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENCY 
as the result of self. 
abuse in youth and 
sexual excesses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual 
power,rendering mar 


riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per. 
manently by an outside application in sixty days 
NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cen! 
stamps for his ‘ Private Counselor,” giving full in 
formation. Address Dr. R. P. Fellows, Vineland, N 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“Dr. Feliows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore nc 
cheat or humpug. The Freethinkers of the lant 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” lyf 


RUPTURES. CURED" 


myMedical Compound and Improved 
Elastic Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
90 days. Reliable references given. Send 
stamp for circular, and say in what paper 
you saw my advertisement. Address Capt. 


W, A. Collings Smithville, Jeffersen Co, W.Y. 
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GOLDEN THRONE 


Author of * Prometheus,” “Gottlieb,” and * Ingersoll 


tues Of natural humanity as Opposed to the hypocrisy of a 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


A Great Medical Work an Manhood! 


Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for.every man, young, middle-aged, 
It contains 126 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua. 


23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 


literary, and professional—than any other work golg 


This Science of Life should be read by the young 
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LADIES’ MAGNETIC JACKET AND CORSET PRICE, $18.00. 
“dHNIGHOO LHSHOOLEHOVEdA¥ OLLENDVIN SHIGCVT 


Will Cure all Forms ef Disease Without 
Medicine. 
CONSULTING ROOMS, 
471 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Something for Invalids‘o rean and stud y 
over.—Stop Drugging and try 
Na‘ure’s Remedy, 
MAGNE'SISM. 


For years past ithas been known to the profes- 
sion that Magnetism and Electricity were powerful 
agents for imparting Vital force and energy tothe 
worn-out sufferer from disease. Many humanita- 
rians in the profession, thinking more of the alle- 
Viation of suffering than they did of the coae of 
ethics by which they were bound, have resorted to 
magnetictreatment as a last resort and found them- 
selves astonished at the effect upon their patients. 
They had been taught that medicine was an abso- 
lute essential in all cases, ana that that failing, the 
patient must die, as nothing more could be done. 
Here and there an aavanced thinker has flung aside 
the tie which bound him to his dogm atic b> ethren 
and has resorted to Other and more scientific meth- 
ods of treaiment. As aresult mapy, having bioken 
the bonds which bound them to a system as barba- 
rous as it was unscientific, have used their best en- 
ergies to devise means for the alleviation of human 
suffering. Here and there the wondrous power of 
MAGNETISM was established, and many diseases 
hitherto classed as incurable readily submitted 10 
its mild but potent influence. This agent to the 
intelligent observer was found everywhere. Being, 
as it is, the Very essential of all life, it was found 
that the human bo. y when in a diseased condition 
was almost bereft of this vital principle. If wecan 
supply this Vital force to the worn-out body the 
patient will get well. 

Ah! but now is it to be done, says the physician. 
Science, however, came to ihe rescue, and solved 
tbe problem. Here and there tbrougLout the world 
are fields of what are known as magnetic ore. It 
was Observed that 1he ore, when cursied upon the 
person, was found to bea sateguard against disease, 
and to this circumstance we are largely indebted for 
magnetic wearing apparel, for it was an easy transi- 
iion from carrying magnetic ore to covering the 
body with permanently Charged magnets, placed in 
garments fittea to every part of the body. hince 
the first introduction of magnetic appliances as a 
curative, there has been a numberof these so-called 
magnetic garments foisted upon the public by men 
whose sole object was gain. Unscientific in con- 
atruction, and having little if any magnetism in 
them, their life was of short duration; it was long 
vnough, however, to demonstrate that when con- 
structed upon scientific principles there wasecsrcely 
an ailment that human flesh is neir 10 that would 
no! submit to their healing influence, 

THE EUREKA MAGNETIC APFLIANOES are su- 
perior 10 everything of a similar character hereto- 
fore offered to the public, being the only scientific- 
ally ccnstructed appliance in the market; it is now 
two and a half years since they were first offered 
to the public, and during tbat time we hay treated 
thousands of patients, and not a single case of tail- 
ure to receive benefit reported to us, while we are 
in daily receipt of testimonials of cures from all 
parts of the country. We know that disease cannot 
exist where these garments are worn in quantities 
as advised by us. 

To all who may be affiicted with any of the follow- 
ing complaints, we say unbesitatingly, the Eureka 
Magnetic Garments will cure you:—Ffaralysis, 
Rheumatism, Nervous Debility, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago, Bleeding at the Lungs, Spinal Diseare, Gout, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Congestion of the Kidneys, 
Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Loss of Energy, Heart Direase, 
Constipation, Consumption, Prolapsus  Uterl, 
Chronic Peritonitis, Cancer, Ovarian Tumors, 
Syphilis, Epilepsy, Bt. Vitus’ Dance, and ull forms 
of chronic inValidism. 


PRICE LIST. 


Lung Invigorators, - $600 
Gentlemen’s Body Belts, 6 00 
Sciatic Appliances, - 5 00 
Knee Caps, - - - 300 
Leg Belts, - - - 4 00 
Ank ets, - - - - 400 
Shoulder Appliances, - 4 00 
Wris lets, each, - - 160 
Hat Bands, - - - 1 00 
Head Caps, - - - 400 
<leeping Cops, - = 4 00 
Abdominal Belts (ladies), - 6 00 
Gents’ Vests, - - 15 00 
Ladies’ Jacket and Corset 
(combined), - - -'18 00 


Superfine Insoles (all leather), 1 00 


While these garments can be procured at the 
above low prices no one can afford to be ill. Our 
ladies’ supporters are just what every lady in the 
land needs, a8 it will be found a great assistance at 
certain periods; all these garments are made to 
measure, anc & fit guaranteed. To ladies who are 
all dragged out a combination jacket and corset 
will restore you to new life and energy, and pay for 
itself an hundred fold in a few weeks’ wear. This 


garment is only made from actual measure, and a 


perfect fit assured. 
All communications answered free of charge. 


Address, DR. L. TENNEY, 471 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
York Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, : 


Ar Agents wanted for Boston, New 
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Gems of Whaught. 


BRETHREN, my heart's desire and prayer are for 
the progress and happiness of the human race, that 
“they may all so far as possible come to a knowledge 
of the truth, for the truth freeth from bondage and 
superstition aad maketh its possessor free indeed. 
For I bear record before you and all men that I feel 
a love for the truth and I rejoice in my heart greatly 
when any man or woman doth find it. I feei a zeal 
for the truth which givs me peace and I find a joy 
in its service that the advocates of error {cannot de- 


prive me of.—D. M. Bennett. 
s 


Nort religion, which is really nothing else than the 
ethical sentiment of loyalty; and not self-interest» 
whose satisfactions require associativ harmony, put 
the dictionary. or the perfidy of language, whose 
Babel curse continues, in each national idiom, still 
to compromise thought—the dictionary is the mis- 
creativ genius of human antagonisms. Now I hav 
not the pretension of the great ‘‘ pantarch,”’ to al- 
watize the human race, but I hav that of moralizing 
our dictionary a deux, or for a limited circle of sym- 
pathetic minds.— Lazarus (“Edgeworth”) in Liberty. 


THE morality in Christianity has never opposed 
the freedom of thought. It has never put, nor tended 
to put, a chain on a human mind, nor a manacle on 
a human limb; but the doctrins distinctivly Chris- 
tlan—the necessity of believing a certain thing; the 
idea that eternal punishment awaited him who 
falied to believe; the idea that the innocent can suf- 
fer for the guilty—these things hav opposed, and for 
a thousand years substantially destroyed, the free- 
dom of the human mind. All religions hav, with 
ceremony, magic, and mystery, deformed, darkened, 
and corrupted the soul. Around the sturdy oaks of 
morality hay grown and clung the parasitic, poison- 
ous vines of the miraculous and monstrous.—R. G. 
Ingersoll in the Christian Religion. 


“WE are not much in the habit of idolizing either 
the living or the dead. And we think that there is 
no more certain indication of a weak and ill-regu- 
lated intellect than that propensity which, for want 
of a better name, we will venture to christen Boswell- 
ism. But there are a few characters which hay stood 
the closest scratiny and the severest tests, which 
hav been tried in the furnace and hay proved pure, 
which hav been weighed in the balance and hav not 
been found wanting, which hav been declared ster- 
ling by the general consent of mankind, and which 
are visibly stamped with the {mage and superscrip- 
tion of the most high. These great men we trust 
that we know how to prize; and of these was Milton. 
The sight of his books, the sound of his name, are 
pleasant tous. . . . Nor do we envy the man who 
Can study either the life or the writings of the great 
poet and patriot, without aspiring to emulate, not, 
indeed, the Sublime works with which his genius 
has enriched our literature, but the zeal with which 
he labored for the public good, the fortitude with 
which he endured every private calamity, the lofty 
dis*ain wlth which he looked down on temptations 
and dangers, the deadly hatred which he bore to 
bigots and tyrants, and the faith which he steadily 
kept with his country and with his fame.— Macaulay's 
Milton. 


is there anything that we hav heard oftener re- 
peated, or with greater emphasis, for some years 
past, than this, that nowadays the point is not wha 
a man believes, but how be behaves; as regards the 
writer, not what he teaches men to believe, but how 
he instructs them to act? Very weil; now comes one 
who takes all this In earnest and who sincerely be- 
lieves that a man’s creed is no longer taken into ac, 
count. He removes certain pillars of the faith, 
which he has found to be in a state of decay, with- 
out, however, offering to mankind anything new 
with regard to moral conduct; simply exhorting 
them to the practice of much the same virtues as 
they regarded as sacred before, though from some- 
what less selfish motivs. Surely the man will not 
be molested on account of what he has said, but will 
be treated with as much respect as ever before. Un. 
doubtedly he would, if our boasted liberality were 
anything more than a mere phrase.—Strausa. 


THAT implicit credulity ls a mark of a feeble mind, 
will not be disputed; but it may not, perhaps, be so 
generally acknowledged that the case is the same 
with unlimited skepticlsm; on the contrary, we are 
s metimos apt to ascribe this disposition to a more 
taan Ordinary vigor of intellect. Such & prejudice 
was by no means unnatural at that period in the 
history of modern Europe, when reason first began 
t9 throw off the ycke of authority; and when it un- 
questionably required a superiority of understand- 
ing, a8 well as of intrepidity, for an individual to re- 
sist the contagion of prevailing superstition. But 
in the present age, in which the tendency of fashion. 
able opinions is directly opposit to those of the vul- 
gar; the philosophical creed, or the philosophical 
skepticism of by far the greater number of those 
who value themselys on an emancipation from popu- 
]ar errors, arles from the very same weakness with 
the credulity of the multitude; nor is it going too fay 
to say, with Rousseau, that '* he who, in the end of 
the eighteenth century, has brought himself to 
abandon all hls early principles without discrimina- 
tion would probably hav been a bigot in the days of 
the League.”—Dugald Stewart’s Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind. ‘The League, here referred to by Rous- 
geau, has a peculiar importance in the history of 
France, a8 applied to the opposition organized by 
the Duke of Guise to the granting of the free exer- 
cise of their religion and political rights to the Hu- 
guenots. ‘This League was formed in 1576 for the 
maintenance and defense of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion.— Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


THOUSANDS of human generations, all as noisy as 
our own, hav been 8wallowed upof time and there 
remains no wreck of them any more; and Arcturus 
and Orion and Sirius and the Pleiades are stili 
shining in their courses, clear and young, as when 
the shepherd first noted them in the plain of Shinar. 
Pshaw! what is this paltry little dog-cage of an 
earth; what art thou that sittest whining there ? 
Thou art still nothing, nobody; true, but who then 


ig something, sumebody ? — Carlyle’s Sartor Resar- 
tus. 


and 


Padi 


ndz. 


“MAMMA, why is papa bald?” “I am his fourth 


wlfe, darling.” 


THE sewlng-machine is the most important mem- 


ber in woman's sewclety. 


THE spanked child soon finds out who has ths up- 


per hand in the domestic government. 


cooked a pretty girl. ` 


watch. 


“ COME here, little fairy, and sit on my knee, 
While I talk of my happiest dream !” 

“ T’ll giv no encouragement, 8irrah,” said she, 
To such a knee-farious scheme.” 


us a8 night comes on.” 


every now and then. 


THOUGHTS IN CHURCH. 
HE. 
“ She kneels beside the altar, now, 

An earthly angel, pure and fair. 
Would I my troubled head could bow 

Aud join her in that silent prayer. 
Lights falling through the stainless glass 
Are changed to rainbows as they pass, 
And, charmed, about my loved one lie. 

Sweet saint, what is thy whispered thought ? 
For thou art praying now, while I— 

Unworthy of thee, I am not. ” 


SHE. 


** Good gracious! there is 8am, 1 vow! 
I wonder if he sees me. 
Yes, he is watching me. Oh, how 
That fellow tries to please me! 
I hope he likes my hat and d ress; 
But then he thinks me perfect. Yes, 
I like him, but he’s poor, and so 
I fear I must refuse him. 
He’s awfully nice to flirt with, though, 
I really hate to lose him.” 


SPEAKING of the late exciting election and the 
large bets that were made, Robert Burdette recently 
said to areporter: ‘I did not bet any money on the 
recent election. It has been many years since I up. 
held my political principles by coining them for base 
drachmas. Years ago, when I was young and 


charming—rather a trifle more young than I was 


more charming—I bet a box of cigars with a politica) 


foe, but.an esteemed personal friend, on the election 
of Mr. Hayes. y 
I bet him a hat on the result in New York. The re. 
-turns promptly dectded that I lost the hat, and the 
United States Congress and the High Joint Arbitra- 


To giv him a show for his white alley 


tion Commission, after gravely considering the ques- 
tion for many weeks, finally informed me that I had 
won the box of cigars. I never dreamed that such a 
simple bet would throw the republic into such a 
painful state of suspense, excitement, and confusion. 
I said then that never again would I thoughtlessly 
tamper With the peace and happiness of my country, 
though all my political foes went bareheaded and I 
had to pick up stubs for my personal: smoking all the 
days of our respectiv and respected lives. I paid 
my hat bet. I went to the hatter with my friend and 
had his head blocked for a special order. His 
blocked head fairly swam with joy when I told him 
I was going to hav a hat made specially for him. He 
said, ‘ Robert——’ The s8o%er, solemn truth is he 
said ‘ Bob,’ but that doesn’t look well in print, and I 
hate the name anyhow. ‘Robert, if you win the ci- 
gars, which heaven forbid, I will go to Havana and 
make them myself.’ I knew he would not, far bet. 
ter than he did. The hat was made under the per- 
sonal supervision of the hatter, by and with the 
advice and consent of myself. It was a slick, shiny 
hat. It was about eighteen inches high, and as 
symmetrical as a stove-pipe. It was the same size 
all the way up. The brim was about an inch anda 
quarter wide, flat and straight as asilver dolla". It 
would hav been the pride of a St. Patrick’s Day pro- 
cession. It wastheawfulest hat. Strong men shud- 
dered when they saw it. I don’t belleve such a hat 
was ever made before, or behind. Well, I gathered 
about a score of our mutual friends. We got the 
band out, set the hat on top of a dry goods box in an 
open wagon and paraded down to my friend’s store, 
and I presented the hat with an elaborate and ornate 
address. Men said it was the greatest effortof my 
life. I think it was. It notonly fatigued me, but the 
people who heard it. When the court of arbitration 
at last decided the other bet, the band and the crowd 
came out again. and. my foe presented me with a 
box of cigars. At the conclusion of the presentation 
speech he proposed that we smoke the weed of 
peace. I could not refuse. I faltered my thanks, 
lighted a cigar, and puffed twice or thrice. That 
was nearly eight years agone, and yet sometimes I 
am aroused from the profoundest slumber in the 
dead of night by the lingering farewell of that cigar. 
A policeman, who accidentally happened to be 
awake that afternoon, came along and arrested me 
on a Chargeof disorderly conduct, arson, and assault 
with intent to commit hydrophobia. The magis- 
trate smelied my breath as | pleaded not guilty, and 
fined me $10. I went home, and a committee of my 
neighbors waited cn me at long range, and gave me 
twenty-four hours to leave the state. I left the box 
of cigars on the Office steps, and two tramps were 
found dead beside it next morning. The board of 
health filed information against me for conspiracy, 
seized the cigars and threw them into the Mississippi 
river. All the jish between Burlington and Keokuk 
died that week. I took down my shot-gun, breathed 
in it, pointed it at a dog, and heturned into a stone. 
L blew fercely down the barrel of the gun, intending 
to hunt for my foe, and the gun burst on the spot. 
I—but why recount the harrowing experiences of 
that week of horror? I only mention these few 
leading facts, because truth hag been sadly seldom 
during the recent campaign.” 


A SUBSCRIBER advertises for “a plain girl to cook.” 
He probably was afraid he would be hanged if he 


A BURGLAR, who went into a house at east St, 
Louis to do a little business, complains that he was 
held up by the owner and robbed of $35 and a gold 


WE love poetry, especially when it conveys to us 
such a startling truth as was recently given to the 
world in a poem beginning, ‘‘ Darkness creeps 0’er 
A truth like that, even 
though crushed to earth, would bob up serenely 


THE OPERA HOUSE, : 


landt Palmer has been invited to preside. 


engage Mr. Watts in debate. 


reduced rates of fare. 


TICKETS (for the season,) » 


WALPS AND WANDERINGS 


A NEW AMERICAN STORY, 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


AUTHOR OF 


“GOLDEN THRONE,” ‘‘ PROMETHEUS,” ‘‘ INGER- 
SOLL AND JESUS,” ETO. 


Pr.ce, Cl-th, $1.00; Paper, 50 Ets. 


t“ A prose epic of the war, rich with incident and 
dramatic power; breezy from firrt page to last with 
the living spirit of to-day,—John Swinton’s Paper. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 OLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


MEDICAL and HYGIENIC WORKS. 


Sold at THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
Sent on Receipt of Price. 
Trall’s Sexual Physiology. A Scien- 


tific and Popular Exposition of the Funda- 
mental Problems in Sociology. $1. 


What Our Girls Ought to Know. By 
Dr. Mary J. Struper. Price, $1.00. 


Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure 
0: 


ervousness. By M. L. Houproox. $1.50. 


Parturition Without Pain. A Code 


of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-Bearing. Edited by 
M. L. Horsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


The Relations of the Sexes. 
Mrs, E. B. Dorrey. Price, $1.00. 


Fruit and Bread. A Natural and Sci- 


By 


entific Diet. By Gustav - SCHLIOKEYSEN. 
Price, $1.00. 
The Better Way. An Appeal to Men 


in Behalf of Human Culture through a 
Wise: Parentage. By A. E. Newton. Price, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


New Hygienic Cook Book, Contain- 
ing Receipts for Preparing a Hygienic 
Food By Mrs. M. M. Jones, M.D. 30 cts. 

Talks vo My Patients. Hints on Get- 
ting Well and Keeping Well. By Mrs. R. B. 
Guzason, M.D. Price, $1.50. 

Chastity; or, Our Secret Sins. By 


Dio Lewis, M.D. Treating of the Sexual 
Relations in their Higher Aspects. $2.00. 


Prenatal Culture. Being Suggestions 
to Parents. By A. E. Newron. 25 cents. 


Aids to Family Government; or, 
From the Cradle to the School. By BERTHA 
Meyer. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Youth; Its Care and Culture. By J. 


Mortimer GRANVILLE. Price, $1.00. 


Eating for Strength. Including the 
Science of Eating. Five hundred Receipts 
for Wholesome Cookery; One Hundred Re- 
ceipts for Delicious Drinks; One Hundred 


Ever-Recurring Questions Answered. By 
M. L. Hotsroox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 
Marriage and Parentage. Jn Their 


Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
in their Bearing on the Producing of Chil- 
dren of Finer Health and Greater Ability. 
By M. L. Horproox, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

Our Girls, and Some of the Things 
They Ought to Know. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. - 


Dr. Foote’s Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense. By E. B. Foors, 


M.D. Price, $1.50. 
By E. 


Hand-Book of Health Hints. 
B. Foorr, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


Science iu Story; Teaches Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 5 vols. in one. 
Price, $2.00; extra cloth, gold back, 5 vols. 
bound separately, $5.00. 


FREEVHINKERS’ CONVENTION, 


To Be Held At 


SALAMANCA. N. Y. 


December 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1884. 


s 


SPEAKERS: 
Charles Watts, T. B. Wakeman, 8. P. Putnam, C. B. Reynolds, W. S. Bell, John E. 
Remsburg, Geo. W. Taylor, and J. H. Burnham hav been engaged as speakers. 


Court- 


It is hoped that some representativ orthodox clergyman may be induced to attend and 


MUSIC: 


The same fine choir of singers who furnished the excellent music at the Cassadaga 
Convention hav been engaged for the Salamanca gathering. 


LOCATION: 

Salamanca has better railroad facilities than any other town of its size in the state. 
Some seven lines of railroad enter the town from various directions, and all will grant 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS: 

Good board can be obtained at one dollar per day. 
A SOCIAL PARTY 
will be held on the evening of Saturday, the 6th. 


50 CENTS. 


(NO COLLECTION.) 
For particulars as to railroad rates, routes, etc., address 


fi. L, GREEN, Salamanca, N Y. 


Agricultutal. | 


A gentleman aged 29 years, wishing to learn either 
farming, stock-raising, or fruit culture, desires to 
correspond with some reliable man engaged in any 
of the above in any Western state or territory. 

Address, i WM. J. BURNS, 
4t47 1323 Eighth ave., Altoona, Blair Co., Pa. 


Crimes ¢ Preachers 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


From May, 1876 to May, 1883. 


THIRD EDITION, 
TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPERS, AND WITH PREVIOUS 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY 
COMPARED AND REVISED. 


By M. E. BILLINGS, 


AUTHOR OF 
“ PREVENTION OF ORIME,” ETO., “UN- 
HOLY BIBLE,” “HOLY MEN AND 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE,” 
HOLY CROSS,” 
AND MANY OTHER LIBERAL WORKS. 


“ By their fruits shall ye know them! Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? ” 


T. C. LELAND, ex-Secretary of the National 
Liberal League, says of this book: “ This is a 
severely, awfully, infernally cruel work on the 
priesthood, but it is a bed of infamy they hav 
made themselvs, and they must lie in it. 
Send for the book and see what devourers 
of sheep the shepherds can be.” 


PRICK, 25 CENTS. 


@ 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Offce. 


TRUTH: 


A Poem in Three Parts. 
j BY E. N. KINGSLEY. 


Dedicated to Truth Seekers, Spiritualists, 
Skeptics, Reformers, Practical Atheists, 
and Impracticable Christians. . 


Containing a picture of the 


JEWISH JEHOVAH. 
As Described by the Bible. 
“There went Up a smoke out of his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured : coals were kindle 
with it” (Psalms xviii, 8). 


4vpp. Handsomely executed. Price, 25 cents. 


ANCIENT MAN IN AMERICA, 


INCLUDING 
Works in Western New York and 
other States, together with Struct- 
ures in Central America. 


ByFREDERICK LARKIN, M.D. 
Member of the 
American Assocution for the Advancement of Science. 


Neatly Printed, with Numerous Illustrations. 
290 Pages. 


Price, Cloth $1.50. 


4ddress THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 Clinton Place. New York, 


A JOURNAL OF FREETHOUGHT AND REFORM. 


Entered at the Post-Ofice ay Now York, N. Y. aa Second-class Matter. Ti 


Vol. 11. No. 49. { PUBLISHED WEEKLY. } New York, Saturday, December 6,1884. ] 33 CLINTON PLACE. } $3.00 per year. 


Glotes and Glippings. 


Victor Huao says that Bartholdi’s statue of 
* Liberty will constitute a pledge of lasting 
peace between France and America. 


“I BELIEVE the Lord can save reporters,” 
said a New Haven hallelujah lassie recently. 
“I knew one who was converted. He left the 
business, and henceforth followed an honest 
life.” i : 

ONE-THIRD of the newspapers published in 
Italy bear the title of Gazetie, the name having 
been handed down from 1570, when the first 
gossipy little sheet saw daylight at Venice, and 
was sold for a small coin, gazelta. 


Tue Christian scientists hold that mind has 
Supreme power over matter; that the sick may 
become well it they only think so, and, indeed, 
are well if they believe and act asif they were. 
"They hav a church in Boston, and a college 
where, for $300, one may be taught -how to be- 
cOmo a healer. 

THovsanns of titles to written and unwritten 
plays and books hav been filed with the libra- 
rian of Congress, with a fee of a dollar in each 
instance, under the impression that some sort 
of protection is thus gained. The law requires 
a deposit of the entire work, without which 
there is no copyright. 


Pusiic telephone service has been estab- 
‘lished throughout Belgium, and for a franc a 
merchant in Brussels may converse five min- 
utes with a friend or business correspondent 
in Antwerp of Liege. An extra ten cents en- 
titles him to an aditional five minutes. It is 
thought this system will largely supersede the 
sending of written telegrams. 


Joun Ruszin says that the missionary office 
of England in Africa and America has chiefly 
consisted in *‘ stealing lands and exterminating 
their inhabitants;” that the introduction of 
Christianity into India has ‘‘ only taught the 
nativs to wear Paisley shawls instead of cash- 
mere,” and that the ‘Christian aid” in 
Australia has been principally to ‘“‘ help pious 
farmers to convict labor.” 


SewaxKine of Thanksgiving, the Sun observes 
of the origizul keepers of the day that ‘they 
had got away from England, and had found 
what they sought in the wilderness; not, as the 
amiable Mrs, Hemans has written down for 
the many generations of schoolboys, ‘ freedom 
to worship God,’ but the opportunity of mak- 
ing it warm for everybody, Quaker, Baptist, 
Catholic, or Anglican, who was not content 
with the rigid Puritan creed.” 


Taere is a big discount on ministers’. boys. 
A clergyman’s wife recently presented him with 
a son, and the happy father, as he went his 
parochical rounds, was congratulated by the 
members of his congregation. There was one 
old farmer, however, who received the tidings 
very coldly, but when he perceived the pastor’s 
disappointment he good naturedly explained: 
“I aint got no spite; it’s all accordin’ to natur’, 
I s’pose; but when I think of that boy of yourn 
I can’t help reck'ning that in a few years there'll 
hay to be a new fence put ’round my water- 
melon patch.” 


Tus inherent evils of Mormonism found a 
thrilling exemplification in the case of the 
pretty young English girl who, was rescued 
from the unholy grip of the “Saints” on the 
Arizona, one day last week. Lured from her 
home by specious promises, she discovered be- 
fore she reached this city that she was destined 
to a living death in the haunts of the polyg- 
amists, and chivalrous hearts and hands were 
reached out to protect her. Congress has for 
twenty years been hammering away at this 
“twin relic of barbarism” and has accom- 
plished nothing, in spite of the pious protests 
it put forth for political effect. While it is not 
desirable, says the Mercury, that the govern- 
ment should interfere with the religious faith 
of any citizen, it would not be objectionable if 
emigrants destined for Utah were made ac- 
quainted on their arrival with the social and 
moral peculiarities of Mormondom, and ques- 
tioned as to their desire to cast in their fortunes 
with polygamists, 


Tue Catholic mission at Hong Kong, China, 
has advices that the viceroy of Canton has closed 
all the chapels there, and has also razed the 
entire Catholic settlement. A missionary who 
has arrived at Canton from the interior says 
that the Christians in the western provinces 
are fugitivs in the wilds of Tonquin. The 
Chinese authorities in the northern provinces 
issued a decree for the expulsion of all mis- 
sionaries. Upon an appeal to the‘higher au- 
thorities at Pekin, however, the decree was 
reversed, and the missionaries taken under the 
protection of the Chinese general government. 


lined with lead. Many years after this his 
body was changed from this box to the marble 
tomb in which it now lies.” 


Dr. Jacob, who has made it a special study, 
concludes that, as a rule, a child should not be 
sent to school before it is eight years old. Not 
till this age is its brain substance sufficiently 
developed. An infant’s brainis soft. It con- 
tains a large percentage of water. It is de- 
ficient in fat and phosphorus, on which, to a 
great extent, intellectual activity depends. 
The convolutions are fewer. The different 
parts of the brain do not grow in size and 
weight alike—the normal proportion of the 
front, back, and lateral portions not being 
reached before the age of ten. So, too, the 
normal proportion of the chest to the lower 
portions of the body is not attained until the 
eighth year, while that part of the back (the 
lumbar) on which the sitting posture mainly 
depends, is even then only moderately de- 
veloped. 


Ds Wirt Tatmacs says: “No man ever com- 
mitted a forgery, ever absconded, or ever did 
a wrong in business, if he first consulted his 
wife.” At first thought that seems pretty true; 
near enough to be accepted asarule. But, 
somehow, the suspicion steals over one who 
attended Sunday-school before the war that 
there are instanceson record in the Bible where 
men were induced to do wrong by their wives. 
Somebody has borrowed the Sun’s Bible, and 
therefore this matter cannot be settled before 
going to press. Wasn't there a lady named Eva, 
or some such short name, who caused her hus- 
band, a good man, to go wrong? And there 
were others, too—Lots of them—we are sure. 
—Peck's Sun. 


Tue Times of India givs an account of a 
nativ cure of snake bite at Walkeshwur. A 
Hindoo woman having been bitten on the 
ankle, her husband applied a bandage above 
the wound, and sent for a famous Indian 
specialist in such matters. The man recom- 
mended the chicken cure. Twelve liva chick- 
ens were brought to the house, and applied to 
the wound one after the other. All of them 
died from the effects of the poison, and two 
more were sent for; these two lived, and the 
patient was declared cured. The matter hav- 
ing been reported to the police, the woman 
was removed to a hospital, but at the end of 
five hours the doctors found no signs of poi- 
soning, and permitted her to walk home. 


Tue angel theory as to the genesis of man- 
kind is becoming effete. It won’t do. “Mam- 
ma,” said four-years-old, as she stood on tip- 
toe by the bedside and peered at her new little 
brother, ‘‘where did that baby come from?” 
“The angeis brought him, darling,” said 
mamma. ‘Oh, I wish I hadn’t gone out to 
play this morning. But how did the angels 
know you wanted him? Oh, I guess you must 
hav written them a letter, and the wind must 
hav taken it and blowed it right up to heaven, 
and then the angels got the letter. I wonder 
how they got in when they brought him. Did 
you open the window for them?” Enter eight- 
years-old boy: ‘‘ Where'd that baby come 
from?” “The angels brought him,” said 
mamma. ‘Oh, come off! What are you giv- 
ing us?” 


Gen. Jos JonnsTon said to a newspaper man 
who asked him about the origin of the Confed- 
erate battle flag: ‘‘ At the battle of Manassas— 
you Northerners call it Ball Run—the stars 
and bars proved a failure, because they were 
so much like the Union colors. Indeed, both 
armies mistook their enemies for friends, and 
vice versa. After the battle I had resolved to 
discard this flag, and called for each regiment 
to procure its state colors. This they were not 
able to do, and I asked the army for new 
designs. Among those presented one by Gen 
Beauregard was chosen, and I altered this only 
in making it square instead of oblong. This 
flag was afterward adopted by the Confederate 
armies. It was a Greek cross of blue on a red 
field, with white stars on the blue bars. This 
flag was designed by a Col. Walton, of Louisi- 
ana, and presented to Gen. Beauregard.” 


Everett Farngam died at Richfield, Sum- 
mit county, Ohio, a few days ago, at the age 
of 84. He was deemed eccentric. He called 
his lands his domains. On his farm was a 
large tract of meadow land which he called 
“God's Heart,” and of this he took especial 
care. He was a great admirer of England and 
British customs, and on a recent visit to Lon- 
don undertook to defend to the Britishers in 
the streets the advantages of republicanism, 
and was arrested and fined. In clearing land 
he would never burn his brush, but placed it 
in piles and allowed it to rot. He was an 
avowed Infidel, and had a large library of 
books treating on Infidelity. Four or five 
of his acres were inclosed as a park, in which 
he kept deer, elk, and buffalo. He said that 
at one time the emperor of Germany had sent 
an envoy to purchase his elk. Mr. Farnham 
was an honest, upright man, and was highly 
respected. 

Orriczr Wiuson, of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, saw Florence 
Oliver and Thomas Hanscomb, children, who 
were inmates of the Rev. William H. Rams- 
car’s *‘Home for Children and Seminary for 
Young Girls,” at St. Nicholas avenue and 153d 
ber, you know, and a vestryman, but the’ street, enter shops in Second avenue on July 
vestry in those days was a semi-political and | 8th, and beg for food. They took the food 
charitable board. I hav heard old citizens say | that wes given them to the wagon of the Home, 
that Washington would often leave thechurch | which was driven slowly down the avenue, 
before service was over. Communion, you | stopping at the doors of the shops that they 
know, is served at the last of the service. The entered. At 4th street, Officer Wilson arrested 
fact that Washington slighted communion is the children for begging, and a police justice 
evidence to my mind that he was not a Chris-, committed them to the care of Mr. Gerry's 
tian of the cast-iron kind. Another evidence society. Mr. Ramscar was arrested upon the 
is the fact that he had no preacher at his bed-' charge of sending the children out to beg. He 
side during his last sickness. He was sick, was tried last week in the General Sessions. 
you know, for several days, and there must , He was comfortably clad, and had the appear- 
hav been ample time to hav gotten a preacher ance of being well fed. He is elderly, bland, 
if he desired it. He was thoroughly conscious 
until the last, and it is said that he timed his 
pulse as long as the breath was in his body. 
As it left him his hand dropped from his wrist 
and he sank back dead. During his last hours ` 
he gave the most minute directions as to busi- 
ness matters, directing his wife to go and get 
the two wills which he had made and burn the 
one which he wished annulled. He directed 
that his corpse be kept for three days, and To- 
bias Lear, his private secretary, says among 
his last words were those in regard to his burial. 
He died on Saturday night, and on the next 
Wednesday he was buried in a walnut coffin 


Tue following conversation concerning the 
religious views and practices of Washington is 
reported in the Cleveland Leader: ‘Do you 
think he was a religious man?” ‘‘No,” was 
the reply; “Ido not. He was a church-mem- 


the prosecution. Mr. 


mendicancy within the meaning of the statute. 


for a benevolent institution The jury, after 
deliberating for two hours, convicted Mr. 


of the court. 


of $100. 


and portly. Proof that the children were sent ' 
out to beg by Mr. Ramscar was introduced by | liar and a villain. 


Glews of the Week. 


An increase of $750,000 in the national pub- 
lict debt during the month of November is an- 
nounced, 


Moca discontent prevails in Ireland, and it 
is reported that the secret societies are again 
very activ. 


MICHAEL DE Youna, the editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, who was shot by young 
Spreckels, is recovering. 


Tux cost per year of running the postal de- 
partment of this nation, according to the post- 
office report, is about $50,000,000. 


Ir is reported from Danville, Pa., that two 
laboring men, while digging for roots, un- 
earthed an iron box containing $47,000, mostly 
in Mexican gold and silver coins. 


Somenopy sent a Newfoundland pup to Pres- 
ident-elect Cleveland. In declining the gift 
Gov. Cleveland hints that it will be useless for 
people to attempt to make him any presents, 
as he will not accept them. 


Prorzssor ADLER lectured last Sunday on 
the necessity of sanitary preparation to ward off 
the possible advent of cholera in New York 
next summer, and the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association met and organized a movement for 
the sanitary improvement of Hebrew tenement 
localities. 


Turns were 32,067 deaths in this city in the 
eleven months ending Noy. 30th. The num- 
ber of deaths for the corresponding period of 
last year was 31,378. The number of births 
reported in the eleven months was 27,537; last 
year it was 26,562. There hav been 10,865 
marriages reported thus far this year, which is 
345 more than for the same period last year. 

A woman who keeps a disreput~ble house in 
this city was in the courts last week charged 
with assaulting her colored servant with intent 
to kill. The woman was promptly bailed by 
an alderman. The judge complained that the 
chief obstacle to justice in this city was the 
aldermen, who were always ready to bail 


criminals. He expressed himself as unable to 
account for it. The fact is easily explained, 
however. The aldermen are mainly Catholic. 


So are the criminals. 


Last Sunday F., De Castro, of Newark, N. 
J., shot himself to death. He left a statement 
that he was going toa happier future world, ` 
where a kind and loving father ruled. Frank 
Saunders, of Brooklyn, fired a bullet into his 
brain and fell across the body of his sick wife. 
When discovered, both were dead. Frederick 
Sprahn, of Hoboken, took poison and died in 
a cave. John Francis, a hackman, of Mt. 
Vernon, hanged himself in a stable. Robert 
K. Stewart died in the New York Hospital from 
a self-inflicted wound. August Koss, of Pat- 
erson, N. J., shot himself thrice in the head 
and died upon the rear stoop of the house of a 
friend. Bertha Soyalowsky, a young Russian 
immigrant girl, jumped into the North river to 
drown herself. This all occurred on a Sabbath 
day. 

ANTHONY Comstock had Charles Conroy in 
the courts again last Saturday, charged with 
selling an unlawful photograph. It was a pict- 
ure of an actress in stage costume. Comstock 
did not claim that the picture was an immoral 
one, but merely indecent. Col. Spencer, 
counsel for the defendant, poked fun at Com- 
stock; Professor A. L. Rawson furnished the 
judge with a pamphlet issued by the National 
Defense Association containing some damaging 
facts about the “agent,” and Conroy shook 
his fist in Gomstock’s face and called hima 
Conroy is the one-armed 


Ramscar’s counsel; man who some years ago gave Comstock the 
offered no testimony for the defense, arguing | mark upon the cheek which won him the name 
that the begging that the children did was not | of “ Searfrced Tony.” 


Yor this reason Com- 
stock has pursued the man ever since. The 


The law, he contended, applies to street beg- present arrest is a plain case of persecution. 
gers, but not to children who ask for charity | 


Conroy was once imprisoned by Comstock 
upon a charge which he (Conroy) protests was 
! false, and which was unsupported except by 


Ramscar, but recommended him to the mercy Comstock’s own testimony, As the “agent's ” 
Recorder Smith sentenced him‘ oath has since been adjudged unworthy of 
to thirty days’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine credence, there is no reason for believing tha 


Conroy was guilty. 
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Communications. 


- Antichrist.—Vol. 1.—Peter and Paul. 


There-are thirteen extant apocryphal gospels, six 
relating to the Virgin Mary and the infant Jesus, and 
seven to the crucifixion and subsequent events. 
Some of these come down to us in different versions, 
and with many essential variations. 

“The Protevangelion,” purporting to be written 
by James of Jerusalem, describes Mary as miracu- 
lously conceived in the absence of her husband. 
Mary was brought up in the temple; at the age of 
twelve or fourteen she was intrusted to the care of 
Joseph, an old widower with several children. Jo- 
seph was not pleaséd, and went away to work at his 
trade. On his return, he was much agitated to find 
Mary encéinte. She protested her innocence, and 
upon a trial before the high priest she and Joseph 
were acquitted. Then came the journey to Jerusa- 
lem to be enrolled, but at Bethlehem they were com- 
pelled to stop, and the child was born in a cave. 

“ Psendo-Matthew ” varies the story and adds fur- 
ther details. He describes the flight into Egypt, the 
return to Galilee, and numerous miracles wrought by 
the boy Jesus, concluding with a family feast and a 
list of the relativs of Jesus, including three Aunt 
Marys, two Cousin Jameses, one Cousin John, and a 
fourth-cousin, John the Baptist. 

“The Nativity of Mary” givs another brief, but 
varied, account of the two miraculous conceptions— 
i. e., of Mary and her mother Anna. 

“The History of Joseph the Carpenter ” givs most 
important particulars concerning Joseph. He was a 
bachelor until forty-eight, and a widower at eighty- 
nine, with four sons and two daughters. He was 
betrothed to Mary, to be married when she arrived 
at a suitable age. His third son, James, was tenderly 
attached to his prospectiv step-mother. The old gen- 
tleman went away to work at his trade. On his re- 
turn he was sorely distressed at Mary’s condition. 
But an angel appeared in a dream and explained to 
him the mystery of theimmzculate conception. Jesus 
was born, and lived in sweet accord with his half- 
brothers. Mary never had another child. Joseph 
lived to the age of one hundred and eleven. Jesus, 
then nineteen years of age, attended his death-bed. 
Death and Gehenna, with mouths belching flames, 
appeared and frightened the dying man, but Jesus 
drove back the hideous host, and the soul of Joseph 
departed in peace. Such was the narrativ delivered 
by Jesus to his apostles. : 

“The Gospél of Thomas” describes the flight into 
Egypt and the return to Nazareth, repeating the 
miracles with variations and additions. Jesus was 
two years old when taken to Egypt, and remained 
.there one year. The book ends with an account of 
the dispute of the doctors in the temple, agreeing 
substantially with Luke. 

“ The Gospel of the Infancy” begins much like the 
“ Protevangelion.” It fixes the birth of Jesus two or 
three years before Christ, and describes the flight 
into Egypt, with numerous additional miracles. The 
holy family remain in Egypt three years, until the 
death of Herod, 4 s.c. After relating the- dispute 
with the doctors in the temple, the writer says that 
Jesus retired to Nazareth and studied the law until 
he completed his thirtieth year, when he was bap- 
tized in the Jordan. 

“The Gospel of Nicodemus, or Acts of Pilate,” 
Part L, records at great length the trial, crucifixion, 
resurrection, and ascension of Christ. The date is 
the 15th year of Tiberius (a.D. 29), the 19th year of 
Herod of Galilee (a.D. 15), and the 4th year of the 
202d Olympiad (a.D. 32). The ascension is from a 
mountain in Galilee. 

Part II. describes the descent of Christ into hell. 
Satan and Hades confer about the coming of. the 
crucified Jesus. Lazarus having lately escaped out 
of the place, Hades is afraid Jesus will raise all the 
dead. So they prepare to resist his coming. But 
the Kiig of Glory, strong and mighty, bursts the 
bars of iron and brass, binds Satan hand and foot, 

. and delivers him over to the custody of Hades until 
the second appearing. The dark places are lighted 
up, and all the imprisoned gaints are released and 
sent to Paradise, including the penitent thief. 

“ Pilate’s Letter to Tiberius Cæsar” praises Jesus, 
and says that the sibyls warned the Jews not to eru- 
cify him. Pilate resisted the execution all he could, 
but was compelled to yield to their importunity. 

“The Report of Pilate” is made to Augustus Cæsar. 
One of the versions has “Tiberius” in the title, but 
“ Augustus” in the opening sentence. And a sim- 
ilar blunder appears in the Latin appendix to the 
“Gospel of Nicodemus; or, Acts of Pilate,” which 
says that Pilate wrote a letter to Claudius Cesar 
about the ministry and death of the son of God. In 
the “ Report of Pilate,” he says that Jesus was deliv- 
ered up to him by Herod, Archelaus, Philip, Annas, 
Caiaphas, and others. (Archelaus was banished to 
Gaul a.p. 7 or 8, where he is supposed to hav died). 
Pilate describes the darkness at mid-day, the moon 
turning to blood and failing to shine, the sun shining 
from the third hour of the night (9 o'clock) until 


Jesus. 


morning, and the swallowing up of most of the Jews 
in Jerusalem by an earthquake. 

“The Giving Up of Pilate” describes the fate of 
the procurator on his return to Rome. Cæsar (Clau- 
dius, or the dead Tiberius) was not satisfied with 
Pilate’s apology before the senate, and declared his 
own conviction that Jesus was the Christ, the King 
of the Jews; whereupon all the Roman gods fell 
down and became as dust before him. Again Pi- 
late was brought before the senate and condemned 
to death. When his head was struck off an angel 
came to take it, at the sight of which Pilate’s wife 
died for joy. l 

“The Death of Pilate” tells a different story. The 
Emperor Tiberius, being il, wanted Pilate. to send 
Jesus to cure him. But Jesus being dead, the gov- 
ernor procured his portrait, painted for Veronica 
(vera icon, “true image”), which, being sent to Rome, 
the sight of it cured Tiberius. Then Pilate was sum- 
moned to Rome to answer for crucifying Christ. He 
appeared wearing the seamless tunic of Jesus, which, 
while worn, protected him from the rage of the de- 
ceased emperor. But he was stripped and condemned 
to. death, and to escape the sentence he killed him- 
self with a knife. His body was first sunk in the 
Tiber, and then in the Rhone, but it caused such a 
disturbance that it was buried in the mountains of 


‘Switzerland. According to another tradition, Pilate 


was banished to Gaul, and drowned himself in Lake 
Lucerne. There is a monument at Vienna on the 
Rhone, called Pilate’s tomb. 


“The Narrativ of Joseph,” of Arimathea, givs a 
particular account of the arrest of Jesus, and de- 
scribes the entry of the penitent thief into Paradise. 
Judas was employed as a detectiv by Caiaphas for 
two years to shadow Jesus, who was. at last arrested 
on a charge of stealing the law, and renouncing the 
Mosaic ordinances. The only witness in court was 
Judas himself. Jesus answered nothing. The law 
had, in fact, been stolen by Demas, one of the thieves 
afterward crucified with Jesus. He, being penitent 
on the cross, was not only promised immediate ad- 
mission into paradise, but Jesus gave him a letter of 
introduction to the gate-keepers. The body of 
Demas vanished on the cross, while that of Gestas, 
the other thief, took the form of a dragon. Joseph 
put the body of Jesus inatomb. The Jews then put 
Joseph in prison. At 11 o’clock the next night (Sat- 
urday), Joseph was miraculously released. Jesus 
was there, and so was Demas, who had been to Para- 
dise and brought back an answer to the letter of 
Jesus. Joseph followed them to Galilee, where he 
saw Christ ministered to by angels. After three 
days John came and was introduced. to Demas by 
Then a multitude of heavenly voices wel- 
comed the robber to Paradise again, and Joseph 
found himself in his own house. 

“The Avenging of the Savior” is the craziest of all 
these early fabrications. Nathan, a sea captain, sails 
from Judea with a treaty to Tiberius. He is driven 
by adverse winds to the coast of Africa, where he 
meets Titus, a prince of Burgidalla, who has a cancer 
in his nose. Titus asks Nathan. if he can cure it. 
Nathan says he cannot, but if Emanuel, who was 
lately crucified in Jerusalem, were alive, he could hav 
done it. The story of the crucifixion, as related by 
Nathan, so enraged Titus against the Jews that he 
sent for his father, Vespasian, to come with 5,000 
men and lay waste Judea. The army went. Arche- 
laus (!) abdicated and killed himself. . The soldiers 
of four other kings killed each other to the number 
of 12,000. The kings confessed the crime of deliver- 


ing up Christ to death (some forty years before), and 
Pilate (!) was put in prison. Tiberius, who was af- 
flicted with leprosy, was induced to send a messenger 
to find a disciple of Christ who could cure him. The 
messenger only succeeded in getting the Veronica 
portrait, at the sight of which, on his return to Rome, 
the emperor was cured. Tiberius was then baptized 
by Captain Nathan, and became the first Christian- 
emperor! 


More than a dozen ancient books now entitled 
“ Apocryphal Acts,” and half a dozen “ Apocryphal 
Revelations,” are published in the Antenicene 
Christian Library, all marvelous and silly. For a 
brief epitome of them see chapter xlii of our “ Reve- 
lations.” 

The story of Clement of Rome is an ancient relig- 
ious novel of peculiar interest, coming down to us in 
two versions. It is condensed from 400 pages to 50 
in our “Revelations.” Jesus Christ, born of the 
Virgin Mary in the days of Augustus Cesar, and 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, is a creation of the 
second century. 

Pontius Pilate is named in only one of the New 
Testament epistles, namely, 1 Timothy, which epistle 
is regarded by many scholars, some of them ortho- 
dox, as a forgery of the second century. 

The Apocalypse of John has the lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world, and our. Lord crucified 
in “the great city spiritually called Sodom and 
Egypt.” 

There is no allusion to the Virgin mother or infant 
Jesus in the writings of the apostolic fathers, until 
we come down to the epistles of Ignatius, which are 


certainly spurious, and a product of the second or 
third century. f 

Justin Martyr, the earliest of the authenticated 
non-apostolic fathers, was contemporary with Poly- 
carp and Papias. 

Justin appears to be the first to recognize Jesus as 
born of a virgin and crucified under Pontius Pilate. 
His source of infcrmation appears to hav been some 
earlier gospel than any of our four, and the apoc- 
ryphal “ Acts of Pilate.” 

Marcion, the Gnostic, was contemporary with 
Justin at Rome.. Marcion used Paul’s epistles (ex- 
cept those to Timothy and Titus); Justin did not 
recognize Paul, or even allude to him. 

Tatian, a disciple of Justin, after embracing Chris- 
tianity renounced the doctrin of the humanity of 
Christ, and became a Gnostic at Antioch. 

Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, a.D., 168-181, in his 
work of 40 pages, never mentions Jesus Christ, and 
ridicules the idea that a god can be born. His Christ 
was simply the Logos. 

Athenagoras, a.D. 177, in his work of 80 
where mentions Christ. ; 

The humanity of Christ appears to hav been recog- 
nized by Papias and Hegessippus about or after the 
middle of the second century. 

The humanity of Christ comes out clearly in. the 
writings of the three great contemporary fathers who 
wrote in the last quarter of the second century and 
beginning of the tbird, namely, Irenæus, of Lyons; 
Clement, of Alexandria, and Tertullian, of Carthage. 

After their time Gnosticism was suppressed. 

Irenæus, though believing that Christ was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, made the singular blunder of 
insisting that Jesus was an old man. And Irenzus’s 
disciple Hippolytus repeated the same blunder. ! 

Josephus knew no Paul or other apostles. He was 
past twenty-one years of age when, according to the 
marginal_chronology of the book of Acts; Paul made 
his last visit to Jerusalem, and-yét no trace of any 
knowledge of ‘the exciting events narrated in that 
book are found in the writings of the Jewish his- 
torian. 

Josephus went to Rome a p. 62 or 63 to intercede 
for certain priests put in bonds by Felix. It was at 
the very time that Paul is supposed to hav gone to 
Rome in bonds. Why did he not find Paul there, 
and why did he not tell us something about the min- 
istry of the apostle Paul there ? 

Many of these points are repeated and elaborated 
in this volume, and much additional proof is ad- 
duced. In a diligent study of this.subject for more 
than a dozen years, no fact has been found incom- 
patible with the postulate that there was no Jesus 
Christ crucified under Pontius Pilate, but, on the 
other hand, we hav found many further traces of a 
Jesus, his disciples, and their contemporaries, a hun- 
dred years before, some of whom are clearly identi- 
fied with those named in the book of Acts. 


oo _____- 


The Truth Seeker Forever. 
A HUNDRED THOUSAND OR MORE. 

The contributions of Mx. Frederic Harrison, in 
recent numbers of Tae Trura Stier, are worth the 
price of its subscription a dozen years~or more. 
And so, indeed, I might truthfully say of every 
single issue of this free and independent sheet, 
from the first number ever published by its immortal 
editor. And this I affirm, in full view of the convic- 
tion I hav long entertained, that the masses, spell- 
bound by Christianity, never know when they are 
confuted. And what opinion shall we form of a man, 
when we see his heels knocked from under him and 
he lies flat upon the ground and yet does not com- 
prehend what has befallen his person? And while 
any and each number of Tus Trurs Szexer, in my 
opinion, contains moral dynamite enough to explode 
all the mystic balloons in Christendom, its victims 
are not in a state of mind to be reached by any such 
power. As a general rule, it is of no‘use to show 
Christians how they hav certainly been bamboozled 
“by faith in things unseen.” And now, while the 
Holy Ghost, and all the popes, bishops, and _ priests, 
hav had an “open ring and fair play” against hu- 
manity for thousands of years, it is safe to say. that 
the battle for truth has been successfully fought 
against all gods and devils, and the victory won. No 
one now, as in aforetime, can be put to death on the 
false charge of witchcraft. No one now can be com- 
pelled to kiss the cross by having red-hot lead 
poured into his ears. No Christian church can now, 
as formerly, tie their victim to a tree and strip each 
muscle from his bones to convince him of “ divine 
love.” The bloody battle of Armageddon and all the 
“saintly beasts” has succeeded, and Humanity’s 
right arm of power now waves on high its white flag 
of victory. Her apostles and heralds are now heard 
in alllands. They are as holy, good, and true as any 
saint whose feet ever trod upon this earth. There 18 
not one Freethought speaker who is not as really 
“inspired” as ever St. Paul was. Thus of D. M- 
Bennett, Harrison, Remsburg, Wakeman, Putnam, 
Watts, Reynolds, York, Mrs. Lake, Mrs. Severance, 
Ingersoll, Palmer, and a thousand more I could name 
of humanity’s “inspired apostles.” Nor is there & 
single issue of Taz Trora Serer or any other free 
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and independent paper which does not contain thun- 
der and forked lightning enough to awaken and 
startle the world, if that can be done by the truth, 
and argument, and the lights of science shed upon 
the dark errors of the past. Pa 

Is “possession nine points in law?” All this 
advantage superstition has had. Nor can the Chris- 
tian mind be controled by two opposing ideas at one 
and the same time. And yet, if we compare the 
present age with the barbarianism of humanity's 
youth, it is manifest what victories, what mighty 
strides, the race has made within a hundred years 
past. Freethought has now a majority. Humanity, 
as a unit, was always opposed to superstition. And 
if all the Liberals in these Uunited States and Can- 
ada were invited, the list of Taz Trura Sreexer could 
ibe easily raised to one hundred thousand or more. 
And now is the time to strike for this free and inde- 
pendent sheet, that has the capacity for publishing 
ithe matter that has appeared in its columns within a 
‘month or two past. It pleads for humanity. And 
when you ask a subscription for it, there is a living 
chord in every matured heart that throbs aloud at 
every whisper from the lips that never yet were 
_ Closed against human woe. 

And now, in view of the new year, let subscription 
papers for this noble object be prepared and sent 
with each paper. And there are Freethought people 
enough in this nation who- take no other paper to 
raise the list to one hundred thousand. Let this be 
done. LaRoy SUNDERLAND. 

Quincy, Mass., Nov. 18, 1884. 


To Be versus Not to Be. 


The oft-repeated inquiry, “Does death end all?” 
a very prominent Liberal responds to in the affirma- 
tiv, with an assurance nowhere eclipsed, and only 
equaled i in egotism by an imaginary being the crea- 
ition of Byron’s brain. 

He makes the sultan of Turkey to say “he could 
see with his own eyes the moon was round, but he 
was certain that the earth was square because he had 
traveled fifty miles, and found no sign that it was 
circular anywhere.” 

From another comes this stereotyped pet phrase 
relativ to the same subject: “One world at a time.” 
This summary manner of disposing of the question 
of man’s future destiny is an indication of mental 
deficiency. 

The sentiment would be philosophical if voiced for 
the brute, to whose limited range of thought and 
destiny it aptly applies, but is eminently sophistical 
emanating from the human, whose superior mental 
faculties render him capable of taking note of our re- 
lations’ to the outer sphere of our present abode 
ordinarily denominated another world. 

When it shall be generally known that this indis- 
position to investigate, or be concerned about the 
future of man, is due to a mental defect as suscepti- 
ble of demonstration as the very apparent deficiency 
of the reasoning capacity is a sure sign of idiocy, 
-the anti-Spiritualists will not boast dogmatically, but, 
‘with the exemplary modesty of the good reasoner, 
will frankly admit that they don’t know. 

These “don’t knows” would do well to as speedily 
as possible practice the old but consistent precept, 
« Man, know thyself.” 

A thorough acquaintance with the normal mental 
ability of the human race furnishes greater evidence 
of our relations to the outer sphere, or, as named, 
the other world, and the possibility of our participat- 
ing in the enjoyment of another or continuous life, 
than all the myth-theologies, biblical included, that 
were ever produced. <A great need of the day i is a 
thorough knowledge of the normal function of every 
convolution of the human brain; their normal, har- 
monical exercise is of the very highest importance to 
the races to secure happiness on this plane and in 
the sphere beyond. 

The diffusion of such knowledge would be a fertil 
field for laborers in the humanitarian cause. Can 
we hay any higher standard of right than the spon- 
taneous outcome of the normal harmonical exercise 
of the human brain? It is the perversion of our fac- 
ulties which makes it appear that the causator’s most 
perfect work on this plane is a failure. 

The demolition of what is called revealed religion 
‘does not necessarily extinguish Othello’s occupation. 
‘The black-coated would-be teachers of the people 
‘can take heart; there is ample scope for the exercise 
‘of talent, if they hav it, by dilating on the errors the 
‘races hav been steeped in for the ages past. In place 
‘of a book let them study and expatiate on the possi- 
bilities inherent in man. The human race is the 
most perfect revelation of supermundane intelligence 
and a future state. 

Through modern investigation into the laws of 
mind, it is scientifically proven that indestructibly 
graven in man’s mental structure are the proofs of 
our relation to the outer or spiritual plane. Among 
all the orders of animal creation below man, there 
is no phase of mental development where there is not 
the recognized appropriate avenues for its exercising; 
there is no exception to this law of mind. Let this 
fact be distinctly recognized, and the grand work of 
man’s spiritual destiny is susceptible of logical proof. 


Man’s mental superiority to the lower orders, in 
his capacity to construct and manifest skill akin to 
divine intelligence, is not the ultimate of man’s men- 
tal make-up; he is endowed with mental faculties, 
superior in position, hence, it is inferable, more ex- 
alted in function, than the faculties that find their 
appropriate aliment (opportunity for their individual 
or collectiv exercise) in the nigh inexhaustible sup- 
ply in material nature. This superior group of men- 
tal faculties, which group it is that pre-eminently dis- 
tinguishes man as superior to all other known 
creations, when normally activ does not find in ma- 
terial nature its appropriate mental pabulum; hence 
the logical inference is, that in the universe, imper- 
ceptible to the five senses, there exist the conditions 
on. which this department of our mentality is as 
legitimately exercised as are all the other recognized 
infetior faculties activ on the visible material plane. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Ametia K. Coor. 

EE E 
How to Save Uur Souls. 


Said a gentleman to me, recently, “I hav had what 
I consider incontrovertible evidence of the truth of 
Spiritualism, but, though new to it, hav seen some 
disastrous results from connection with it. I hav 
long been done with orthodoxy. Jam shocked at 
and dissatisfied with Materialism; tell me where, be- 
tween the two extremes of all hereafter, and no here- 
after, shall wisdom and common sense abide.” I hav 
found that the way to get at any trutb is to approach 
it in its nearest aspects. 

Then where are we to-day? In this world, related 
to this world’s methods. 

I am a Spiritualist, or, as a wise one has said else- 
where, an immortalist. With those who insist they 
hav no souls, I hav no quarrel, but do not consider it 
any part of my present business to attempt to con- 
vince them that they hav, since I care nothing at all 
whether they hav it or not. Let them sleep until the 
life within shall awaken them. 

I am an immortalist. I hav the proof of at least 
two worlds within me and without me, and know 
that the number is limited only by my limited com- 
prehension. And I say that whatever teaching I may 
hav received from the spirit side, which I hav not 
instantly and generally appropriated to the every- 
day uses and needs of this world, has been to me a 
bewilderment, a hindrance—often a curse. Any and 
every attempt to set aside this world, its methods, its 
language, its nearer interpretations; to litter up the 
narrow passages through which my feet must walk 
to perform their daily duties, with the furniture of 
my future spirit existence, has proven to me a stum- 
bling-block, an obstacle, a barrier which compelled 
me to retrace all my steps, and approach the inevit- 
able earthly toll-gate with the earthly coin, the notice 
oer it being always, “No promissory scrip taken 

ere.” . 

Whatever information we gain from any sphere 
must be translated into our little every-day language, 
and fitted to present use, or it is rubbish, as were 
even pearls and diamonds to a hungry man in a land 
where they could not be exchanged for bread. 

If the highest seraph could stoop to us from 
the loftiest heaven, and whisper in our ear that which 
would make us less content in our duty of to-day; if 
he could not tell us that which would make us a 
stronger and healthier individuality in the needs of 
to-day, his message were an impertinence. If he 
says to us, “Hold with feeble grasp to the earthly 
atoms, and giv to me thyself that, through it, I may 
blow my own trumpet, and tell thee of thy glorious 
future,” is he any better than orthodoxy, which says, 
“Thou art nothing but a preparation for hell, there- 
fore empty thyself of thyself, and be thou filled with 
the ghostly divinity of God, awaiting his pleasure to 
damn or save thee as he will,” the saving after his 
fashion, enire nous, being little less desirable than the 
damning? Then, too, if we permit ourselvs to be 
emptied utterly of ourselvs to be filled with a holy 
ghost, we open the door for an unholy one the mo- 
ment conditions may suit him to enter. It is best, 
therefore, always to hold the citadel, the only one 
which is our own in time or eternity, and without 
which we and all things are chaos, and “uncreated 
night.” All harmony may peal her rapturous notes 
through all her organs in space—we are not ear if 
some spirit has appropriated it to Grandmother Ann 
that she may babble into it some triviality. The pre- 
scient future may write the glories of the coming day 
upon every bud in nature—we are not eye; some 
spirit needed our eyes more than we, and appropri- 
ated them that he might find a new path into heaven, 
and steal into the back windows like a thief and a 
robber, instead of going over the briar patch which 
his own sins hav made for him. Faith and hope and 
wisdom may whisper to our understanding; may 
sound their grand, restful music along the nerves of 
our emotions, but message and music reach us all 
“jangled out of tune and harsh.” We. hav permitted 
influences foreign, low, and hostil to make a highway 
of us, if the white purity of our souls be soiled with 
impudent “familiar spirits.” No one, not even the 
very devil himself, is in the least benefited by these 
operations, as I take it he requires the truth as much 
ag any any of us, and in the direction of reformation 


I utterly repudiate any plan of salvation which leaves 
him out. 

I hav known of a man who in earth life Szeresd 
all the power of his strong will upon his beloved 
daughter to bend her exactly to his idea of what she 
should be, her own being often the reverse of his, and 
when he passed to spirit life, though he saw his mis- 
take, he was obliged to continue to harass her, to be- 
cloud her mental atmosphere with the olden author- 
ity, to hinder her feet in the ways which should and 
would hav been blessed with the olden restraints. 
This he was from habit obliged to do, though he saw 
his mistakes, and loathed them. And in his agony at 
the bonds which every breath and thought of a life- 
time had so industriously riveted, he cried out with 
so loud acry that her ears heard him. But even then 
she could not free herself, except little by little, day 
by day, as the soul within her grew stronger by ex- 
ercise of the pinions hastening to good deeds, to 
works of love, to the opening of doors to other souls 
in prison, to incessant flutters in the wide, free, warm, 
glorious air which stoops to embrace every soul, 
whether in or out of prison, in the universe. 

Let us then deal with spirits and the spiritual 
problem after the same common-sense fashion which 
we deal with mortals. Let us not mortgage our souls 
to them for a quarter-section in spirit-land, thinking 
that either they or we will be benefited by the opera- 
tion. Let us listen to them, but not surrender wholly 
our ears. Let us giv to them our attention, and such 
use of our material atoms as they may need to mani- 
fest themselvs, without disorganizing ourselvs. Let 
us lend them the wings of our intuition if they need 
them to reach our lowlands, but at the same time, 
after the transaction is over, let our intellect take oc- 
casion to sift the whole matter, and see if what re- 
mains be wheat, or only chaff. Let us soar and stoop, 
climb and rest, stretch every nerve toward that un- 
known vastness which holds our own destiny, our own 
unfoldment, but always try to be sure that we can 
come safely and honestly home to a night’s lodging 
upon our Mother Earth, giving her no cause to be 
ashamed of us. Let us teach our children principles 
rather than phenomena. Teach them, as Carlyle said 
to his brother, “to shun a lie as they would hell fire,” 
and after that is well drilled into them, let their lit- 
tle souls gounhampered of beliefs. Let them search 
out their wonders for themselvs, in their own way, if 
you wish a truer and clearer exposition of phenom- 
ena than is yet known. Let the protecting husk of 
a body grow strong about them, and never seek to 
force the soul at the expense of it, unless you wish for 
worm-eaten fruit. The goody-goody Sunday-school 
boys and girls always die young and inanely, flabby 
and long-jointed, from stretching too far into heaven 
before they are called for or wanted. 

Finally, if we are to do the work of spirits rather 
than our own, this proxy business is likely to go on 
forever; whereas if we begin to-day, if we hav not 
before, to treat the spiritual world just precisely as 
this earth treats the sky, the sun, the moon, all that 
is above and beyond her, receiving their life, giving 
influences to quicken and beautify her own eternal 
processes, we should not hav such a melancholy num- 
ber of persons going about and affirming vehemently 
that they hav no souls. AMARANTH. 

Philadelphi t, Pa. 


E naa 


Horace Has Him! 
From the Investigator. 

We lately asked the editor of the Catholic Citizen 
if his church granted indulgences for crimes. We 
hav often heard and read that it did, but being some- 
what in doubt if it really could be so wicked, we 
asked for more information, and the editor replies 
as follows: 

“The Boston Investigator rises for information, and asks us 
whether indulgences, such as set a price for murder, etc., are 
now granted, or were ever granted, by the Catholic church? 
We answer, ‘No! to both questions, Mr. Investigator, No! 
decidedly—No! And you cannot produce any Catholic au- 
thority to substantiate such foul allusions; they are merely 
‘Reformation’ campaign lies.” 

We can cite half a dozen Protestant authorities to 
prove that Pope Leo X. in 1517 did grant all kinds 
of indulgences, with prices affixed, for the purpose of 
raising money with which to complete the church of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. But as Protestant authority 
will not be acceptable to our Catholic contemporary, 
we ask his attention to the following which we tind 
in a Catholic book called, “The Tax of the Sacred Roman 
Chancery.” In this book are contained the exact 
sums to be levied for the pardon of each particular 
sin named, and some of the fees are thus stated: 

“t For procuring abortion, 7s. 6d. ; simony, 10s. Sd. ; sacrilege, 
i 10s. 6d.; perjury, 9s. ; s robbing, 12s. ; ; burning a neighbor's house, 
128.; murdering a layman, Ts. 6d; laying violent hands on a 
clergyman, 10s. 6d. And so on.” 

We giv this quotation from “The Sacred Roman 
Chancery ” more for the purpose of inquiring of our 
Catholic friend of Milwaukee what it means, or 
whether there is any truth in it, than from any other 
purpose. And in his answer will he please tell us 
what his church intends by granting indulgences? 
As we understand the meaning of indulgence in the 
Roman Catholic church, it signifies the remission of 
the punishment due to sins, granted by the pope or 
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church, and supposed to save the sinner from pur- 
gatory. Is this correct, and is there any sum of 
money to be paid, or any kind of equivalent to be 
rendered, for the “remission?” We would not mis- 
represent, but would like to know (if we are in error) 
how the doctrin of “indulgence” originated, and ex- 


actly what it means at the present time if allowed. 
E 


. Canadian Notes. 


A Roman Catholic priest, Father Eagan, is being 
tried in Toronto for ejecting one of his parishioners 
out of his pew and out of the building with such vio- 
lence as to break the old man’s leg, besides inflicting 
further injuries on the harmless, defenseless, aged 
parishioner, who was over seventy years old. - “Of 
such is the Christian kingdom of heaven!” 


The great Dominion Convention of Freethinkers 
on Dec. 18, 1884, will be addressed by nativ Canadian 
speakers, besides Putnam, Remsburg, and “the 
apostle of Secularism,” Charles Watts. 


The Christian clergy endeavor to establish various 
monopolies. One is tie monopoly of paying no 
taxes. And by so doing they rob the poor laboring 
population of a portion of their daily dollar. They 
seek to establish a monopoly of books written by 
God, in the face of the fact that their God's books 
are only copies of older gods’ books, of more ancient 
pagan religions. 

A Protestant clergyman is being tried in Canada 
for committing a violent assault on a person who had 
offended him. He beat and bruised his victim in an 
unmerciful manner on the public street of the town. 
“If thine enemy smite thee on one cheek, turn to 
him the other also.” 


Christians claim a monopoly of a crucified Christ, 
savior of men, although the Christian Christ is only 
an imitation of two or three dozen more ancient cru- 
cified Christs, saviors of men, besides an indefinit 
number of uncrucified Christs of older pagan relig- 
ions, a belief in the blood and sacrifice of each and 
every one of them being the only means of attaining 
salvation. 

The Toronto public press reports a case of the 
elopement of a female captain of the Salvation Army 
with a male soldier of the rank and file, who leaves a 
wife and children in the city. “Except ye be ready 
to leave wife and family for my sake, ye are not 
worthy of me.” 


Last Sunday a lecture was delivered from the plat- 
form of Albert Hall on the subject of evolution as 
taught by Spencer, Haeckel, Darwin, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, Clifford, Fisk, and others of the very greatest of 
the scientists, specialists, and philosophers of the last 
thirty years. Evolution has now become the pre- 
vailing philosophy of the period, and is adhered to 
by many eminent clergymen of the Christian church. 
It is admitted to be the only theory which accounts 
for all the facts of the universe. It is a scientific 
hypothesis based on a great many thousands of de- 
monstrable, analyzable, positiv facts. 


A poem recently published givs an account of the 
adventures of Balder the Beautiful, the Scandinavian 
Christ, savior of men. After his death he meets with 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Christian Christ, in the world 
beyond the grave, and they talk over matters 
together, rejoicing over the good things they had 
done for humanity. In the other world they will 
probably get up a convention of these multitudinous 
and various crucified Christs of the pagan and Chris- 
tian religions. They could hold a conversazione, hav 
a shake-hands all round, and enjoy a good time in 
general. 


Gibbon says the various modes of worship which 
prevailed in the Roman world were all considered 
by the people as equally true—by the philosophers 
as equally false—and by the thoughtless as equally 
useful, Both the interests of the priests and the 
credulity of the people were sufficiently respected. 
In their writings and conversation the philosophers 
of antiquity asserted the independent dignity of rea- 
son. But they resigned their actions to the com- 
mands of law and custom. Viewing with a smile of 
pity and indulgence the various errors of the vulgar 
—they diligently practiced the ceremonies of their 
fathers, devoutly frequented the temples of the gods 
—and sometimes condescending to act a part on the 
theater of superstition—they concealed the senti- 
ments of an Atheist under the sacerdotal robe. Rea- 
soners of such a temper were scarcely inclined to 
wrangle about their respectiv modes of faith or wor- 
ship. It was indifferent to them what shape the 
folly of the multitude might choose to assume, and 
they approached with the same inward contempt and 
the same exterior reverence to the altars of the Ly- 
byan, the Olympian, the Christian, or the Capitoline 
Jove. It was a common adage among the Greeks, 
“ Miracles for fools;’ and among the Romans, “The 
common people like to be: deceived—deceived let 
them be.” 


The above description is intensely sug~' 


gestiv. Does it apply to the Christian clergy of our 
own times? 


The Toronto Christian Guardian newspaper, and 
Talmage in New York, hav been saying that the evo- 
lution philosophy is dying out. The old proverb 
says, “As the fool thinketh, so the bell tinketh;” 
“The wish is father to the thought.” The evolution 
philosophy is the most deadly foe that the barbarous 
superstitions of Christianity has ever yet encountered. 
The doom of the vain imaginings and tomfooleries 
of theology was sealed by the advent of Darwinism. 


Mosheim says that one thing appears at first sight 
very remarkable, that the variety of gods of the pagan 
world prior to Christianity, neither produced wars 
nor discussions among the various nations. Hach 
nation suffered its neighbors to follow their own 
method of worship, to adore their gods, to enjoy 
their’own rites and ceremonies, and discovered no 
displeasure at the diversity of sentiment in religious 
matters. They looked upon all the world as one 
great empire, divided into various provinces, over 
every one of which a certain order of divinities pre- 
sided, and that therefore none could behold with 
contempt the gods of other nations, or force strangers 
to pay homage to their own. The Romans exercised 
this universal toleration in the completest manner. 


The science class of the Toronto Secular Society 
hav been studying geology and animal physiology. 
On Tuesday last they had an interesting discussion 
on evolution. This class is found to be the most 
useful and most interesting’ thing belonging to the 
society. 


The newspapers of Toronto are exercised over a 
Salvation Army episode. They say that accusations 
are made by several different persons who claim to 
be eye-witnesses. They are unanimous in their tes- 
timony that a male captain in the Army (whose occu- 
pation is body-snatching from the devil) prefers 
saying his prayers in the room of a female co- 
worker. R. B. Boran. 

Toronto, Nov. 29, 1884. 


—_——— 


The Liberal Club. 


Owing to exigencies connected with a proper ob- 
servance of Thanksgiving Day, the reporter was un- 
able. to attend the last meeting of the Manhattan 
Liberal Club. A full report of its proceedings is, 
therefore, impracticable. The following suggestiv 
letter from an esteemed correspondent will, perhaps, 
more than supply the omission: 


TWO WAYS OF TREATING CHOLERA. 

To rae Eprror or Tue Trora Seexer, Sir: Pass- 
ing Jefferson Hall, between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
streets, avenue A, last Sunday evening, and noticing 
a number of sturdy policemen surrounding the door, 
and getting no answer to my question as to “ what’s 
the trouble,” I walked in. The hall was well filled 
with people consisting of young men and boys from 
ten to twenty years of age, with, perhaps, half a dozen 
aged men and a dozen middle-aged women beside 
the speakers. When I entered in, the congregation 
were singing, accompanied by a cracked piano. 
Each young gamin seemed to be striving to drown 
the piano, whose rattling music, drawn out by a very 
sharp-nosed lady, sounded very much like the com- 
bination yell of the black-and-tan and bull-dog pup 
at the late dog exhibition in Madison Square Gar- 
dev. The speakers portrayed the horrors of hell, the 
extreme heat of its fires, the salubrious climate ofi 
heaven, the beauty of its pavements, which, it was 
claimed, you could tramp from everlasting to ever- 
lasting and no “cop’s” around to arrest you under 
the tramp law. The vivid description each gave of 
these two countries indicated personal knowledge, 
and would beat a Boston real estate dealer describ- 
ing the productivness of a Vermont farm and the 
barrenness of Cape Cod. The speaking had little 
apparent effect on the Tammany “ heelers ” of avenue 
A. Finally, a reverend looking gentleman arose in 
great consternation, and announced that the cholera 
was coming, which, he claimed, was worse than the 
small-pox. He worked this “racket” for its full 
value. The cholera would tie up one’s insides in 
hard knots, which it would be impossible to unravel, 
and such would be his pain that hell would be relief. 

On the Friday evening following I strolled into the 
Liberal Club and listened to a lecture by Professor 
Eckles, M.D., giving a history of cholera, its growth 
from the first knowledge of the disease; its late ap- 
pearance in France, the new discoveries in combat- 
ing its progress, and its cure. Indeed, his whole 
lecture evinced that he had made the subject one of 
great study and scientific research. The learned 
doctor did not seem to care the snap of my thumb 
what became of us after we had died of the cholera, 
but paid attention to the. question how to prevent 
our dying. Please tell us which of these two methods 
of treating cholera is preferable. Paxton. 


We hav received Miss Wixon’s new novel, ‘All in a Life- 
time ”—a handsome publication, price $1.50. It will be given 
more extended notice next week. 


How to Choose the President. 


The objection to the popular vote system in choos- 
ing a President is insuperable. 
should be very close? In that case a charge of fraud 
would endanger the Republic. Again, suppose one 
state should be so much in the hands of one party 
that it could by force or fraud make its vote almost 


unanimous. Or, suppose a solid South, or a solid 
East or West. It could control every presidential 
election. No! The Fathers of this Republic were 


infinitly wiser than the men who clamor for the pop- 
ular vote. 

But the same objection rises where one state has 
such a very large electoral vote as to make it virtu- 
ally the controller of every election, as New York is 
now. We hav just escaped a great danger and one 
liable to recur. It is shameful to run such risk of 
civic strife every four years. How can we escape it? 
The only feasible plan seems to be this one: Let us 
vote for our electors as we do for our Congressmen. 
Let each Congressional district, or other district, 
vote for its presidential elector. This will prevent 
all undue excitement and all danger of any such 
close vote ruling the choice as has just occurred. The 
real strife and excitement will be transferred to the 
electoral college. We hope and pray as we love our 
country and its institutions, that this truly wise plan 
shall ere long be adopted. In that case there will 
never be more excitement attending a presidential 
election than does now attend elections for Congress- 
men. It is the true mean between the two extremes 
of popular vote and the present plan. Hour. 


ee 
Lectures and Meetings. 


Joun E. Remspure’s appointments for December are as fol- 
lows: Milwaukee, 5th to 7th; Toronto, 13th to 15th; Montreal, 
18th; Whitehall, N. Y., 19th; Albany, 21; Cedarville, N. Y., 
22d to 25th, and Boston, 28th. se 


W. F. JAMIESON gave six lectures in Seward, Neb. ; three in 
Ulysses, Neb., and one in Milwaukee, Wis. Heis engaged to 
deliver five lectfres in Mitchell, Dak., Nov. 30th and Dee. 1st, 
2d, 3d, and 4th; five (a second course), in Wentworth, Dak., 
Dee. 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, and five in Currie, Minn., Dec. 
9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 18th. Address him at Pipestone, 
Mina. 


WE call attention to Mr. Charles Watts’s list of lecturing en- 
gagements, which appears in another column. As this will 
be the only tour Mr. Watts can make this season through the 
districts announced, we hope the Liberal friends in the West- 
ern states will secure his services at once. Mr. S. P. Putnam 
will accompany him with a view of forming auxiliaries of the 
National Liberal League. All communications for Mr. Watts 
up to the end of January next should be addressed care of 
Mr. J. A. Risser, 9 Opera House Building, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


RowLEY-REMSBURG Depate.—This debate opened in the 
Opera House Tuesday night, with a fair audience. Rev. Row- 
ley selected Thomas H. Lake to look after his interests, Mr, 
Remsburg called on Maj. 8. N. Bradford to perform a like 
service for him, and these two chose J. T. Kinnavan to see 
that there was fair play all around. Both disputants are good 
speakers, well versed in the art of debate, and both well 
posted in the historical facts necessary for a controversial 
handling of Biblical subjects. Mr:.Remsburg appears the 
more elegant, talker of the two, though Mx. Rowley speaks 
well, and with an earnestness that pleases his hearers. 
Wednesday and Thursday nights gave an increased attendance 
over the first night, and the interest seemed enlarging. As to 
the good done Christianity, or the hurt done Infidelity, 
through this battle of grains, time will probably show. 

The debate was carried on in the most gentlemanly manner, 
all the established rules being strictly observed by both sides, 
and n thing of an ugly nature was manifested at any time.— 
Stewartsville Independent. 

i 

We are glad indeed to see one gleam of common sense in & 
church paper concerning the mixing of politics and religion in 
the intolerant mannerof the campaign just closed. The Pres- 
byterian of the 15th inst. thus speaks: 

‘ Clergymen mingling in the political fray do not clarify 
politics; they are rather stained by the contact. One mistake 
made by a party of good men has gained wide celebrity. A 
large delegation of ministers waited, as a band of ministers, 
upon one of the presidential candidates, in the city of New 
York, probably at the suggestion of some sharp, managing pol- 
itician, who thought he was doing a neat thing in campaigning. 
An excellent brother—an Israelite, indeed, in whom there was 
no guile—was put forward as the representativ of the clergy- 
men, and in a few sentences he managed to damage the cause 
of his candidate badly. He was quite too sincere a man for 
the boiling currents and guileful ways of political strife. But 
was not the great blunder the presence of that company of cler- 
gymen, as clergymen, in that place at that time? Everyone 
of them had a right, as a citizen, to greet the representativ of 
his party; but had they any right to take their official robes 
into the hurly-burly of positical strife? It may just possibly 
be, however, that we are endeavoring to point a moral which 
has already sunk deep into the hearts of our public men. It 
may possibly hav already occurred to the great politicians that 
the mingling of the clergy in activ politics, after the fashion of 
the New York ministers, is dangerous, and may prove to be 
like a pound of dynamite under a goodly structure.” 

But would the Presbyterian hav spoken thus had the other 
gentleman e en elected? Defeat oft makes men wise, and 
these words before November 4th would hav had more weight 
than now in convincing people that they are the expression of 
patriotism, and not salve to soothe the irritation the church 
feels at not having a potent influence with the next adminis- 
tration through its aid in choosing it. 

— Oe 


Caratoe of the Truth Seeker Company’s publica- 
tions sent free upon application. 
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| The Zeague. 


The Campaign Fund. 


Already acknowledged, $2,229.13 (error corrected, J. D. 
Powers, $3.00 instead of $5.00), less $2.00; $2,227.13. Seattle, 
Washington Territory, League, 270. Contributors, H. L. 
Yesler, $2 50; D. M. Crane, $2.50; Henry Peterson, $1.00; H. 
Patrick, $1.00; Walter Walker, $1.00; A. Ammons, $1.50; C. J. 
Chilbury, $1.00; P. Wiekstram, $1.00; C. O. Yong, $1.00; S. L. 
Cullis, $1.00; Benj. Murphy, $1.00; J. C Mitchell, $1.00; T. W, 
Lake, $1 00; A. Douglass, $1.00; M. S. Booth, $1.00; W. W. 
White, $1.00; H. F. Philips, $1.00; O. F. Philips, $1.00; Amos 
Brown, $1.00; L. P. Smith, $1.00; E. A. Gardner, $1,00; L. L. 
Looker, $1.00. (Foregoing sums received per D. M. Crane, 
president of the Seattle League.) George C. Veile, $2.50; John 
Kelly, $2.50; John H. Bensel, $1.00; Mr. B. Redfield, $1.00; 
Mrs. Redfield, $1.00; Alfred Gunn, $1.00; Jesse Barnes, 
$1.00; R. T. Campbell, $1 00; E. Hoffman, $1.00; Wm. Scho- 
field, $1.00; S. H. Gilbert, $1.00; Ellen J. Harker, $25.00; 
Dr. R. B. Westbrook, $10.00; J. R. Barry, $1.00; 8. R. 
Wetherell, $050; J. S. Boulton, $0.50; J. O. Bentley, 
$25.00; John Simmons, $5.00; J. W. Black, $8.00; John 
Turner, $5.00 (per George Longford); C. Edelhein, $10.00 
(per George Longford); George Longford, $1.00; J. R. Rich- 
ards, $0.50; C. Koepper, $1.00; L. C. Rutledge, $1.00; J. C. 
Hannon, $1.00; S. Tranquil, $1.00; D. C. Wisner, $1.00; Jas. 


that he had ‘ the facts in his pocket.” Quick as lightning Mr. 
Watts responded that evidently his facts were in his pocket and 
not in his head, and from the manner of his talk, without 
doubt they always stayed in his pocket and never benefited 
his head. This brought down the house with a storm of ap- 
plause, and the man of “facts-in-his-pocket” subsided and 
Mr. Watts closed the debate in peace. Everybody was de- 
lighted, and the great throng dispersed with a desire to hear 
more of Mr. Watts’s stirring eloquence. Some came fifty 
miles to hear him, and will come the same distance again 
whenever he is announced to speak in Philadelphia. There 
were many from out out of town, who have received an im- 
pulse which will produce good fruit in all the neighboring 
country. George Longford, secretary of the League, did yeo- 
man service in making preparations for these great meetings. 
There is a body of Liberals in the “City of Brotherly Love” 
good and stanch as ever breathed the breath of heaven. 
They are going forward to success, and they will make Phila- 
delphia a banner city in' the cause of freedom. It contains 
the elements of a most flourishing growth. The Declaration 
of Independence will receive new life from the place of its 
birth. ‘ 

The total amount of the subscriptions for the day were 
$154.75, showing how deeply interested our Philadelphia 


Buckle, $1.00; C. Lutz, $1.00; J. J. Wilson, $1.00; Wm. H. 
Griffith, $5.00; Cash, $3.25; Collection, $42.00; T. W. Lem- 
max, $1.00; Geo. L. Green, $2.00; W. D. Kirschbaum, $1.00; 
A. H. Schow, $1.00; Chas. Laperche, $2.00. Total, $2,420.38. 
PAID IN ADDITION TO THOSE ACKNOWLEGED LAST WEEK. 

Robert Wade, $25.00; M. Malcomb, $1 25; Seattle League 
(per D. M. Crane), $25.50; Geo. C. Veile, $2.50; John Kelly, 
$2.50; John H. Benzel; $1.00; Otto Wettstein; $10.00; D. B. 
Cozine, $1.00; Philadelphia contributions, $127 75; T. W. 
Lemmax, $1.00; Geo. L. Green, $200; W. D. Kirschbaum, 
$1.00; A. H. Schow, $1.00; Charles Laperche, $2.00. . 


> 


A Magnificent Field Day. 


The series of meeting held in Philadelphia on Sunday, 
Nov. 30th, were the most crowded and auspicious of the cam- 
paign. A full house greeted Mr. Watts in the morning at 
Memorial Hall when he gave his excellent discourse on “ Ag- 
nosticism.” After its delivery there was a lively debate car- 
ried on, quite good naturedly, however, and creating quite u 
harmonious feeling in favor of the practical work of the 
League. In response to the appeal of the secretary, nearly a 
hundred dollars were contributed to the Campaign Fund. 

In the afternoon evory seat was occupied, and Mr. Putnam 
gave his address on ‘‘ The New Work of Liberalism in Amer- 
ica,” wherein he briefly expounded the four grand aspects of 
the work of the future—the political, the educational, the 
moral, and the ideal. The lecture was received with the ut- 
most cordiality, and no doubt expressed in outline what by 
common consent must be the civilization of the future, and 
the methods by which it will be attained. At its conclusion, 
Dr. R. B. Westbrook made one of his bright, brief speeches on 
“ Action,” which must now, he ‘said, be the aim of the Lib- 
eral world. Now is the time to do something. We hav had 
the gospels; the next in order is the acts. He expressed the 
heartiest sympathy with the new and aggressiv movement of 
Liberalism, and predicted its grand success. He showed the 
sincerity and nobility of his spirit by giving at once ten dol- 
lars to the Campaign Fund, and pledging five hundred dollars 
for the purchase of a building in Philadelphia which should be 
devoted to Liberal propaganda. Dr, Westbrook is a Liberal 
indeed—a Rationalistic Theist he calls himself—and really 
there is but little difference between that sort of Thesim and the 
Agnosticism of Charles Watts. At any rate, these two beliefs 
can work harmoniously together for the progress of-human- 
ity. Dr. Westbrook, like Mr. Savage, of Boston, is doing a 
needed work in rationalizing the minds of those who are fast 
breaking away from the old dogmas. He is to giv a series of 
lectures this winter on “‘ Christianity,” and no doubt he will 
strike many a telling blow in favor of science and against 
superstition. He will carry our banner with an unflinch- 
ing hand, and under the garb of the philosopher will be a 
notable soldier of liberty and humanity. 

What shall I say of the evening meeting? It was the largest 
crowd yet. Long before the hour of beginning every seat was 
taken, and then other seats had to be brought in, and still the 
people came surging in until the platform itself was covered 
with eager listeners. After some music and a recitation by 
Mr. Johnson, Mr. Watts gave his famous lecture, “‘The Bible 
and Science.” Theclaimsof the Bible as opposed to the truth 
of science were - thoroughly examined and their absurdity 
fully demonstrated. The lecture was full of brilliant wit and 
telling points, and the audience were fairly carried away with 
applause. But charming as the lecture in itself was, it was 
succeeded by a display of oratory and sparkling repartee which 
was a rare treat to all those that witnessed it. A Rev. Mr. 
Ware, a very bright and shrewd Methodist minister of the 
African persuasion and color, answered Mr. Watts, and it must 
be confessed that he made some pretty good hits in favor of 
orthodoxy, and presented his side of the queston in a very 
gentlemanly and interesting way, which was quite agreeable 
even to a Liberal audience, for evidently Mr. Ware is a man of 
broad culture and genial soul. Another opponent of Mr. Watts 
was not so fortunate in his method. He tried a bit of abuse, 
and laid himself open to a fearful punishment, which’ Mr. } 
Watts inflicted in his closing reply with unflinching justice. 
The poor man was literally flayed alive with the caustic wit 
and keen argument of Mr. Watts. All the flimsy preten- 
sions and defenses of Christianity were destroyed and the real 
facts of history were vindicated. The exponent of Chris- 
tianity referred to the stock argument of Christians, the fright- 
tul excesses of the French Revolution. 

In reply, Mr. Watts showed that the excesses were the re- 
sult of foreign interference, backed up by Christian bayo- 
nets, and that long betore the revolution under the regime of 
Christianity the streets of Paris were red with the blood of in- 
nocent victims. The defender of orthodox tried to deny these 
proofs, and interrupted Mr. Watts in his speech, and declared 


friends are in the national organization and work. 
— 
Important Action of the Board of Directors. 

At a special meetingof the board of directors of the National 
Liberal League, held at the office of the treasurer, 850 Broad- 
way, New York, on Friday, Nov: 28, 1884, at 2 o'clock P.M., 
First Vice-president Charles Watts presiding, Mrs. A. C. Mac- 
donald, chairman of the finance committee, reported having, 
with chairman of the executiv committee, audited the accounts 
of the secretary. 

Total amount pledged and contributed to date, Nov. 28th, 
$2,227.21. Cash received by secretary, $567.58. Expense ac- 
count, $189.02. Paid over to treasurer, $378.56. 

Motion made and seconded, ‘‘That the treasurer be and 
hereby is authorized and requested to hav necessary circular 
printed and sent to all who hav pledged quarterly payments, 


Seconded by S. P. Putneym. On motion, carried unani- 

mously. On motion, the committee adjourned. 
Cuas. B. REYNOLDS, Sec. Board of Directors N. L. L. 
- Cuas. Warts, Ch’n. 
Fy Se 

From a most- gratifying communication sent by Mr. John 
Ellis, of Texas, to Mr. S. P. Putnam, we extract the follow- 
ing: “The Liberal League has struck the key note of success 
in confining its efforts to an exposition of the Nine Demands, 
and to a determined opposition to theological impediments to 
the realizations of those Demands. This policy having been 
accepted by the whole of the officers of the League, our 
triumph is certain. We wish Messrs. Watts and Putnam all 
the success they deserve, whichis much. It also speaks well 
for the future to see Mr. C. B. Reynolds in the field in an of- 
ficial capacity. He is a good and true man, one who knows 
what to do and how to do it.” 


Mr. George Hoffman writes: ‘‘ Having watched the proceed- 
ings of the National Liberal League from its commencement, 
it affords me the greatest of pleasure to see the undoubted 
success attending the efforts of the new officers. That this 
success is real no one can question who observes the support 
now being given to the League from all parts of this vast con- 
tinent. Let every Liberal who has the cause at heart render 
what assistance he or she can, and the present year will mark 
an important epoch in the history of American Liberalism. 
All the friends to whom I hav spoken upon the subject are de- 
lighted at the present bright prospects.” 


Next week Messrs. Watts and Putnam go to Canada to at- 
tend the great convention at Toronto. The progress of Free- 
thought in the dominion of late has been truly marvelous, and 
the efforts of Mr Watts within the last few months to consol- 


asking them to remit.” Carried. 
The following resolution was offered by Mr. Watts: 


Resolved, That in compliance with the requirements of the 
constitution, Art. XVIII., Amendment 5, unanimously adopted 
by the Seventh Aunual Congress, held at Milwaukee Septem- 
ber, 1883: “Every auxiliary League is requested to contribute 
a certain sum monthly, not less than five cents per month 
from each one of its members, for the use of the National 
League. The amount thus collected shonld be remitted quar- 
terly, on the first day of January, April, July, and October, by 
the secretary of the auxiliary, to the secretary of the National 
League,” the chairman of the finance committee be and is 
hereby requested to hav circulars printed, and mail one to the 
secretary of each League, requesting remittance of the five 
cents pet month per head for each member. : 

Carried. 

The chairman of the executiv committee was called on to 
report plan of work to promote efficient organization, secure 
social and educational advantages tolocal Leagues, and render 
local, district, state, and the National League financially self- 
sustaining. : 

The chairman of the executiv committee reported as follows: 

Each state should be organized as a state League. (Where 
this is not yet practicable for lack of numbers, two or more 
states might form joint state League.) Each state should be 
divided into districts, and the best, most energetic, and self- 
sacrificing workers, women and men, be appointed, or elected, 
officers of the district Leagues, with especial view to their 
ability to aid and en¢ourage the formation of new local 
Leagues. Each district League to hold regular quarterly 
meetings of all local Leagues in its territory; one or more 
officers of the state League, or their representativs, to be pres- 
ent to advise and consult as to best methods of carrying on the 
work. 

Lecturers should attend district League meetings, to speak 
on some subject in which people are then most interested— 
subjects decided by vote of local League officers. 

At each district quarterly meeting, the secretary shall read 
sums total of work accomplished by each League during the 
quarter; number of pages of leaflets and publications distrib- 
uted, loaned, or sold; number of new subscribers to Liberal 
papers obtained; number of new members, etc. The National 
Liberal League should cause to be prepared leaflets on each 
of the Nine Demands of Liberalism, setting forth the facts 
and arguments in such a way as shall awake to thought, with- 
out arousing the ire of even devout Bible worshipers—leaf- 
lets that shall be of such interest as to be read and reread with 
avidity by all classes. R 

Each and every member of a local League, in addition toand 
irrespectiv of any other contributions, shall pay twenty-five 
cents each month to secretary of local League, in return for 
which members so paying shall receive full twenty-five cents 
worth—at ten per cent less than publisher’s prices—of such 
leaflets, or such other Liberal literature as may be from time 
to time needed for missionary work. 

Hight cents, of every such twenty-five cents so paid, shall 
go to the treasurer of the state League to be used to defray 
expenses oi state League officers, and the balance paid to the 
treasurer of the National Liberal League. The secretary of 
the National Liberal League shall return to each secretary of 
local League full value in publications. ‘The purchasing of 
immense quantities will enable the National Liberal League to 
thus receive six to seven cents per month from each member 
in the United States, while the judicious distribution of so 
large an amount of the very best Liberal literature could not 
fail to constantly multiply members. 

Local Leagues can be made self-sustaining by economically. 
providing amusements— balls, parties, excursions, picnics, etc., 
while building up the League by increase of sociability. 

After consultation and discussion, Mr. Courtlandt Palmer 
offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That for the purpose of organization the states be 
districted, district organizers be appointed, and that said dis- 
trict officers be empowered to aid and encourage the formation 
of auxiliary Leagues, and that all such auxiliary Leagues be 
advised to meet quarterly in district convention. 

Seconded by Charles Watts. On motion, carried unani- 
mously. Mr. Palmer offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That appropriate leaflets based on the Nine De- 
mands of Liberalism be prepared for distribution. 


idate the Liberal elements in that country hav been followed 
with the most pleasing results. The intention to amalgamate 
the two associations—that of Canada and the states—is an ex- 
cellent one, which we hope and believe will be productiv of 
mutual advantages. All Liberals throughout Canada should 
make a point of being present at Toronto on the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th of the present month. 


Mr. Henry Wallis writes the secretary of the League a most 
encouraging letter from Washington, in which he says: ‘‘The 


-worst enemy of the League cannot fail to be impressed with 


the harmony and oneness of purpose now existing throughout 
the entire Liberal League. The slight confusion which once 
marred our movement is being rapidly cleared away by the 
able and definit policy of the new directors. So far as we are 
enabled to judge here, there is but one desire, and that is that 
Messrs. Watts and Putnam shall be heartily seconded in their 
great and useful work.” . 


Mr. Charles Watts’s Lecture Engagements. 


1884 

Dec. 4, Salamanca Convention. 

“ 14, Toronto, Canada (Convention 

21, ee “cc 2 

c6 (13 

1885. 

Jan. 4, Hamilton, 
* 11, Toronto, 
<6 18, (Z3 
‘© 22 to 25, Montreal, Canada. 

During intervening week nights—various parts of Canada. 

Jan 29, Linesville, Pa. 

** 30, Altoona, “ State meeting. 

Feb. 1 and 3, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
se 4, Wellsville, Ohio. 

5, Alliance, es 
6, Akron, es 
7 and 8, Cleveland, Ohio. 

9, Sandusky, s 

10 and 11, Toledo, $¢ 

12, Adrian, Mich. 

13 to 15, Detroit, Mich. 

16 and 17, Flint, « 

18 and 19, Lansing, Mich. 

20 to 22, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

23, Big Rapids, s 

24, Saginaw City, 

25, Bay City, g 
During the month of March Mr. Watts will be in Toronto 

and vicinity. 


ee 
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S. P. Patnam’s Lecture Engagements. 


Dec. 14, Toronto Convention. 
‘¢ 21, Hamilton, Canada. 
“ 28, Alton, ee 
4, Toronto, 

«8, 9, and 11, Montreal, Canada. 

“ 25, Toronto, Canada. 

“ 30, Altoona, Pa., Convention; and during February will 
accompany Mr. Watts. 


“cc 
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Brief Correspondence. 


J. D. Micuener, Colmar, Penn.: I inclose $2 for the Na- 
tional Liberal League Fund. Please place one dollar to the 
credit of Jas. B. Edwards, of Lansdale, Pa. 


Jacos Nurssiz, Hamburg, N. Y.: I send you two dollars for 
annual memberships in National Liberal League, one dollar 
for my brother John Nuessle and one for yours truly. 


Enisua anD Marpa Hyatt, Merrick, L. I.: We hav been 
been slow in helping on the Campaign Fund. It is better late 
than never, so here is five dollars to help giv humanity a 
chance to think. 


Mary E. Tituotson, Vineland, N. J., writes kind words of 
cheer and givs name of officers of Vineland League, No. 61: 
President, Tnomas Street; Secretary, Mary C. Tillotson; 
Treasurer, Lucy B. Street. 


Dr. L. B. Farrar, Paxton, Ill.: Inclosed please find P. O. 
order for $5 for the general purposes of the National Liberal 
League. You may hear from me more at large through Taug 
TRUTH SEEKER ere long. Yours for universal freedom of 
thought and action, and earnest effort to obtain release from 
all ecclesiastical dictation. 


A. S. V. Mansreips, SECRETARY or NEBRASKA STATE MEDI- 
CAL SOCIETY, ASHLAND, NEB.: Lam sure that the position of the 
National Liberal League some years ago in regard to the postal 
law disagreed somewhat with the feelings of people generally 
of the West. Trifling matters like the one alluded to should 
not consume the time nor the money, and, above all, the 
brains, of Liberal-minded men. Indeed, we hav more im- 
portant things to look after out here. 1 am, personally, for 
total separation of church and state, and also of schools from 


the former, and anything J can do in this direction you are at 
i liberty to command. 
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The Religions of England. 
If Christianity consists in going to church, and 
passing one’s life in discussing theological questions, 
then Jobn Bull is mightily Christian; if piety con- 
sists in quarreling over the dogmas, instead of prac- 
ticing the principles of religion, then the piety of 
John is unequaled. The craze for religion has come 
to a mania. Let the religion be good or bad, no 
matter which it is, or what it is, it is better than none 
at all. 
many that are not to be found in us; in England, 
people boast of their virtues, especially those they do 
not possess. The Frenchman is the braggart of vice; 
the Englishman is the hypocrit of virtue. 
Here, every religious belief is respected; 


papers as a total abstainer. If, in France, he recom- 
mends himself as a good Christian, he would receive 


a peremptory kick that would send him straight to 


Paradise. | 

Every Englishman Sorki God after his own 
fashion. There exist here one hundred and eighty- 
three religious sects certified to the Registrar General. 
Each of these sects has naturally found the truth. 


As, unfortunately, no one has ever yet come back 
from the other world to tell what he has seen, it 
seems probable that there are yet many days of 


peace and plenty in store for the dervishes, the fakirs, 
and others who liv in indolence upon the supersiti- 
tion and simplicity of. the world. 

Christianity is admirable. Christians are often far 
from being so. J hav more esteem for the Moham- 
medans who follow up their religion. Show me the 
Christian that loves his neighbor as himself; who, 
when he has been struck on the right cheek, holds 
out his left; who forgivs his enemies; who does not 
ask for that which has been taken from him; who 
does unto others as he would hav others do unto 
him. 

Religion has lost much of its purity and sincerity 

- from ceasing to be private, especially in England, 
where, owing to competition, to free trade applied to 
religious matters, every one aims at appearing better 
than his neighbors. Pray, not standing in the syna- 
gogs, nor upon the house-tops, but enter into thy 
closet and shut the door, say the scriptures. How 
many do so? 

The Romanists swear by the pope; the Protestants 
by Luther and Calvin; the Puritans by John Knox; 
the Wesleyans by John Wesley; the Salvationists by 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Booth; the Baptists of London 
crowd to the Tabernacle to listen eagerly to every 
word that falls from Mr. Spurgeon’s lips. Some peo- 
ple believe themselvs saved, if they only touch the 
coat-tails of Mr. Moody or Mr. Sankey. I hav seen 
women press the hands of these evangelists, as they 
passed on their way to the platform where they were 
going to preach, and go away happy. When Catho- 
lics hav the gout, it is to Our Lady of Lourdes, to 
Our Lady of la Salette, to la beinheureuse Germaine 
that they go; it is Sainte Barbe that they implore to 
protect them from thunder and lightning; the Deity 
would seem to play a secondary part in the religion 
of all these people. 

In England, religion is the idea that absorbs and 
dominates all others. The prisons and madhouses 
are full of religious maniacs. 

In France, when we hear of a great crime having 
been committed, we exclaim, “ Where is the woman?” 
In England, sift the matter, and you will find a 
chapel. There are few bankrupts, really worthy of 
that name, that hav not built a church or chapel to 
win the confidence of investors, and, maybe, also to 
offer to God a little of that which they had taken 
from men. On opening my newspaper to-day, I read 
of an individual charged with fraudulent bankruptcy. 
A worthy old lady, who had trusted him with stock, 
states that she had every confidence in the accused, 
especially since the day when he refused a box at the 
opera, which she had offered him, with the remark 
that he was happy to be able to say that he had 
never set foot in such a place. 

We all remember the sickening profession of re- 
ligion that Guiteau, the vile and cowardly assassin of 
poor President Garfield, made day after day for 
months. 

The United Kingdom possesses two state churches; 
the Anglican church, in England and Wales; the 
Presbyterian church, in Scotland. The State church 
was abolished in Ireland in 1869. 

The Anglican church is under the jurisdiction of 
two archbishops—the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
primate of England, and the Archbishop of York— 
and of thirty bishops. The two archbishops and 
twenty-four bishops hav seats in the House of Lords. 

The Scotch church is under the jurisdiction of a 
General Assembly, composed of clerical and lay dep- 
uties, and presided over by a Moderator elected an- 
nually by the Assembly, and a High Lord Commis- 
sioner appointed each year by the crown. 

The principal Nonconformist churches are, the 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Unitarians, the Congre- 
 ationalists or Independents, and the Wesleyans. 


In France, we boast of our foibles, even of 


the 
Shakers, the Ranters, the Peculiar People, the Sal- 
vationists; Freethinkers alone are excluded. When 
a man wants a situation, he presents himself to his 
future master as a Christian; he advertises in the 


Out of a population of 81,000, 000 souls in the 
United Kingdom and the colonies, 18, 000,000 belong 
to the Anglican church; 14,500,000 are Methodists; 
13,500,000 Catholics; 10,250,000 Presbyterian; 8,000,- 
000 Baptists; 6,000,000 Congregationalists; 1,000,000 
Unitarians; and about 10,000,000 belong to different 
sects of less importance. 

I will giv a complete list of ths hundred and eighty 
odd religious sects of England: 

The Advent Christians; 

The Apostolics; 

The Arminians, who, contrary to the Calvinists, be- 
lieve that Christ saved all men by his death; 

The Baptists, who deny that baptism should be re- 
ceived before the Christian has arrived at years of 
discretion and made a profession of faith; 

The Baptized Believers; 

The Believers in Christ, or Christians who believe 
that their prayers alone can influence the decrees of 
Divine Providence; 

The Believers in the Divine Visitation of Joanna 
Southeott, prophetess of Exeter; 

The Benevolent Methodists; 

The Bible Christians, or Bryanites, & sect founded 
in 1815, by William O’Bryan, and who receive the 
Communion seated; 

The Bible Defense Association; 

The Blue Ribbon Army, whose followers drink no 
alcoholic drink; 

The Brethren, who practice no rites and hav no 
ministers; they baptize one another. According to 
them, to preach the gospel is to deny that the 
Savior’s work is finished; 

The Calvinists, who deny the real presence; 

The Calvinistic Baptists, who find the opinions of 
Wesley too Arminian; 

The Catholic Apostolic church; 

The Christians, owning no name but the Lord 
Jesus; 

The Christians, who object to be otherwise desig- 
nated; 

The Christian Believers; 

The Christian Brethren; 

The Christian Disciples; 

The Christian Eliasites; 

The Christian Israelites; 

The Christian Mission; 

The Christian Teetotalers; 

The Christian Temperance Men; 

The Christian Unionists; 

The Christadelphians; 

The Anglican church, itself divided into High 
Church, Low Church, and Broad Church. The ad- 
herents of the High Church, otherwise the Ritualists, 
adopt the confessional and grand ceremonies in imi- 
tation of the Roman Catholics.) They do not recog- 
nize the authority of the pope, and can therefore re- 
ceive the financial support of the state. The Low 
Church affects an almost Calvinistic austerity, and is 
very much akin to Dissent. The Broad Church 
party does not believe in hell, and counts amongst 
its clergy some of the most illustriots names of Eng- 
land. The late Dean Stanley was the brightest orna- 
ment of the Broad Church. 

The Church of Scotland; 

The Scotch Free Church; 

The Church of Christ; 

The Church of the People; 

The Church of Progress; 

The Congregationalists, who appoint their own 
ministers, and hav no settled form of prayer; 


The Countess of Huntingdon’s Connection, who}. 


adopt the Church of England prayer-book. This sect 
was founded in the eighteenth century by Lady 
Selina Shirley, Countess of Huntingdon; 

The Covenanters, a sect founded in -the sixteenth 
century, when the Protestant church was thought to 
be in danger; 

The Coventry Mission Band; 

The Danish Lutherans; 

The Disciples in Christ; 

The Disciples of Jesus Christ. Sect founded by 
Mr. Thomas Campbell, who proposed to set aside all 
questions of dogma, and to establish the unity of the 
church of the Savior; 

The Eastern Orthodox Greek church; 

The Eelectics; 

The Episcopalian Dissenters; 

The Evangelical Free church; 

The Evangelical Mission; 

The Evangelical Unionists, founded in Scotland in 
1840, by Mr. James Morrison, who proclaimed the 
greatest sin to be a want of belief that Christ has, by 
his death, saved all men, past, present, or unborn; 

The Followers of the Lord Jesus Christ; 

The Free Catholic Christian church; 

The Free Christians; 

The Free Christian Association; 

The Free church; 

The Episcopal Free church; 

The Free Church of England; 

The Free Evangelical Christians; 

The Free Grace Gospel Christians; 

The Free Gospel and Christian Brethren; 

The Free Gospel church; 

The Free Gospelers; 


The Free Methodists; 

The Free Union church; 

The General Baptists; 

The General Baptist New Connection. 
The German Evangelical Community; 
The German Lutherans; 

The German Roman Catholics; 


The Glassites, a sect founded in Scotland, in the 
eighteenth century, by John Glass, into which mem- 
bers are admitted with a holy kiss. The followers of 
John Glass abstain from all animal food that has not ` 
been bled; 

The Glory Band; 

The Greek Catholic Church; 

The Halifax Psychological Society; 

The Hallelujah Band, whose services consist en- 
tirely of thanksgiving; 

The Hope Mission; 

The Humanitariang, who deny the divinity of the 
savior; 

The Independents; 

The Independent Methodists; 

The Independent Religious Reformers; 

The Independent Unionists; 

The Inghamites, followers of Mr. Benjamin Ing- 
ham, son-in-law of the famous Countess of Hunting- 
don: 

The Israelites; 

The Irish Presbyterian Church; 

The Jews; 

The Lutherans, who, contrary to the Calvinists, 
believe in the real presence; 

The Methodist Reform Union; 

The Missionaries; 

The Modern Methodists; 

The Moravians; 

The Mormons; 

The Newcastle Sailors’ Society; 

. The New Church; ; 
The New Connexion General Baptists; ` 
The New Wesleyans; ` 
The New Jerusalem Church; 

The New Methodists; 

The Old Baptists; 

The Open Baptists; 

The Order of St. Austin; 

The Orthodox Eastern Church; 

The Particular Baptists; 

The Peculiar People, who trust-in providence to 
cure them of all ills; 

The Plymouth Brethren; 

The Polish Protestant Church; 

The Portsmouth Mission; 

The Presbyterian Church of England, founded by 
the Puritans; 

The Presbyterian Baptists; 

The Primitiv Congregation; 

The Primitiv Free Church; 

The Primitiv Methodists; 

The Progressionists; 

i ia Protestant Members of the Church of Eng- 
an 

The Protestant Trinitarians; i 

The Protestant Union; : 

The Providence; Pree 

The Quakers; 

The Ranters, whose worship consists "in jumping 
and clapping the hands; 

The Rational Christians; 

The Reformers; 

The Reformed Church of England; 

The Reformed Episcopal Church; 

The Reformed Presbyterians or Covenanters; 

The Recreativ Religionists; 

The Revivalists; 

The Roman Catholics; 

The Salem Society; 

The Sandemanians, who are identical with Glass- 
ites, Mr. Robert Sandeman having been the most fer- 


| vent follower of Mr. Glass; 


The Scotch Baptists; . 

The Second Advent Brethren,;who wait for the 
second coming of the Messiah; 

The Secularists, who believe that the affairs of this 
world should be thought of before the next, and that 
religion cannot pretend to the monopoly of what is 
good and moral; 

The Separatists, who hold their goods at the dis- 
position of brethren in distress, and refuse to take 
oath; 

The Seventh-Day Baptists; 

The Shakers, a sect founded by Ann Lee, who had 
a divine revelation, wherein it was revealed to her 
that the lust of the flesh was the cause of the deprav- 
ity of man. 

The Society of the New Church. 

The Spiritual Church; 

The Spiritualists, who believe they hav intercourse 
with the spirits of the other world; 

The Strict Baptists; 

The Swedenborgians, a sect founded by Franina 
Swedenborg, in 1688; 

The Temperance Methodists; 

The Trinitarians; 

The Union Baptists; 

The Unionists; 
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The Soeinians, or Unitarians, who reject the doc- 
trin of the Trinity, and deny the divinity of Christ; 
they differ but little from the Humanitarians; 

The Unitarian Baptists; 

The Unitarian Christians; 

The United Christian Church; 

The United Free Methodist Church; 

The United Presbyterians; 

Tne Universal Christians, whose belief is that God 
will call one day all Christians to himself, whether 
they hav been good or bad in this world; that sin 
does not go unpunished, but is punished in this life; 

The Welsh Calvinists; 
~ The Welsh Presbyterians; 

The Welsh Wesleyans; 

The Wesleyans; . 

The Wesleyan Methodists; 

The Wesleyan Reformers; 

The Wesleyan Reform Glory Band; 

The Working Man’s Evangelistic Mission. 

Here ends the list of salvation agencies in Eng- 
land. If John Bull does not go straight to paradise, 
it will not be his fault, as you see.—Max O'’Rell, in 
“John Bull and His Island.” 


ot 


The American Lesson of the Free Trade Strug- 
gle in England. 


Gen. M. M. Trumbull, of the Radical Review, Chi- 
cago, has given us under this title an interesting 
chapter of the philosophy of history. I do not pro- 
pose to review the work here, but to draw from ita 
certain vein of suggestions on 

FILIATION OF PREJUDICES. 

Our author shows how the insular position of Great 
Britain coincided with exclusivness and the senti- 
ment of independence. “To this demagogs ap- 
pealed on every hustings, glorifying the wisdom of a 
policy which aimed to make England independent 
of foreigners, especially in meat and flour.” It sup- 
poses that what we import is an injury to our nation, 
cr, at least, an advantage to the exporting nation, 
which ought not to be allowed, unless this nation 
agrees to receive from us equal values in psrishable 
produce. Mr. Blackstoné voiced the spirit of this 
queer notion when in congratulating Parliament on 
the resolution of the ministry to maintain the Corn 
laws he also “trusted that the threat of importing 
American grain through Canada would not again be 
heard of.” This fear lest foreigners should get the 
advantage in exchanges was the more groundless 
from the fact that what Great Britain most wanted 
was, and is, raw material and produce of the soil, a 
sort of value more easily exhaustible than what she 
gives in exchange, viz., her labor and skill in the 
form of manufactures. Facts and reason, however, 
are feeble in face of inbred prejudices. “Tt was all 
that intellectual men in power, like Peel and Glad- 
stone, could do to reconcile their party to the reduc- 
tion of the tariff upon imports other than breadstuffs. 
All through this debate they were soothing and 
wheedling Parliamentary dunces with predictions 
that though they were reducing import duties on 
several hundred articles, yet there was not much 
danger that advantage would be taken of it, or that 
the country would be flooded with cheap goods. 

“Tho Dukes of Wellington and Richmond, Lord 
Stanhope, and others foreboded great distress among 
the industrial classes with whom the foreigner was 
put unfairly in competition.” There seems to bea 
hypochondriac element in this dread of competition. 

Insular pride and exclusivness thus formed an 
entering wedge for the doctrine of depressiv abund- 
ance. Accepted by virtue of its association with the 
hateful foreigner, this prejudice stood ready to pro- 
test against the invasion of the steam engin, that 
grimy monster whose offspring was “over production, 
and which threw out of employment so many weay- 
ers, wagoners, horse-breeders,” ete., etc. The same 
insolidarity which rendered the potential benefits of 
‘machinery an actual curse to so many, was betrayed 
by “the rejoicing of the country over a hailstorm 
which broke every exposed pane of glass in London, 
or a fire that destroyed a block of buildings, mak- 
ing work for the carpenters, bricklayers, and gla- 
ziers.” The author does not seem to perceive that 
such one-sided views show not merely narrowness of 
mind, but, having solid basis in facts, can only be 
converted to a higher social reason by a higher so- 
cial synthesis in co-operativ association. It is, in- 
deed, of “no use to explain to the sufferers that 
what they call over-production is but the blessing of 
plenty, which, if not hindered by protectiv legisla- 
tion, woul] soon diffuse itself throughout the land, 
sharing its benefits among all the people, acting and 
re-acting upon every member of the community.” 
For to comprehend this requires more than a “ men- 
tal effort” and more than the repeal of bad laws; it 
requires the new facts of a complete economic recon- 
struction in the relations of property and of the inte- 
gral elements of society. Cobden, the League, and 
Gen. Trumbull are as much outside the social truth 
touching the meat of this matter as were Gladstone, 
Peel, and Russell. 

Our author disposes too flippantly of machinery, 


viz.: “Of course there was a man in the House ofi 


Commons ready to lay the whole blame for every- 


thing on machinery. Mr. Baillie thought that the 
distress of ths people was all owing to the invention 
of machinery, and that except for that, everybody 
would be prosperous and happy.” - 

Mr. Baillie is not the only one-sided seer The per- 
fected machinery of our day is the result of all past 
human evolution and of the combined efforts of 
several successiv generations of scientists, as well as 
of the sacrifice of millions of operativs. Viewed, 
then, in its origin and development as in its results, 
it is unjust and absurd that it should be sequestrated 
and monopolized to the profit of a small class of cap- 
italists. By what sort of contract its tenure should 
be held, this is not the place to discuss, but upon the 
true solution of this question our social destiny de- 
pends. 

A problematical figure among the champions of the 
old school, whose meaning lies, perhaps, somewhat 
deeper than the retrograde conservatism for which 
our author credits him, is that of Mr. Ferraud. Had 
he, or not, ulterior and constructiv purpose in his 
single-minded protest against the encroachments of 
machinery on the rights of Englishmen to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness? About this, we 
hav no hint, as our author sees in him only the ab- 
surd. He may hav been a hypocrit playing a bluff 
game to distract from the consideration of the Corn 
laws in the interests of the landlords, or he may hav 
been intensely sincere, as a patriot, in opposing 
merely palliativ measures like frea trade, which, by 
affording some temporary relief, would relegate to a 
more distant epoch the solution of that more vital 
problem, the co-ordination of machinery to the 
general welfare of society. The two ideas, one neg- 
ativ, but immediately practical and unquestionably 
just, the removal of an arbitrary obstruction to the’ 
livelihood of labor, the other a shadowy innuendo, 
trembling in the presence of that monster power 
which may either redeem humanity from drudgery, 
or sink it into a hell lower than the bestial state. 
Mr. Ferraud’s opponihion is most conspicuous in his 
pretended amendment to Mr. Villier’s annual motion, 
June, 44, to abolish the Corn laws, Mr. Ferraud sub- 
stituting, to sustain them, while attributing the dis- 
tress of the unemployed to machinery. On another 
oceasion he moved to tax this so high as to keep the 
margin of its profits proportionate with that of those 
of the simple works which it had superseded. This 
was no solution, but could it be carried into effect, 
the manufacturers would not hav been slow to find 
the solution of the problem, How to get rich by be- 
ing just. The golden rule may become more pro- 
ductiv than a gold mine. EDGEWORTH. 

ee 


Refining the God Idea. 


Gods are the creatures of human imagination: 
Civilized man fashions for himself a civilized God: 
Barbarous tribes invent blood-thirsty demons. We 
sometimes hear it said that people of all nations and 
all times hav believed in the existence of God. It 
can never be said that they hav agreed as to the nat- 
ure of the being or beings on whom they bestowed 
the divine title. 

We need go no further than to the pages of the 
Old Testament to prove this. We hav only to compare 
the Jehovah we find there with the deity of our own 
day to see that there has been evolution in heaven 
as well as on earth, and that zods hav more than 
kept pace with men in the refinements of civilization. 
The God now preached has undergone a refining 
process until all the evil has been eradicated from 
his nature. He is now infinit sweetness and light, 
the author only of good, and can no longer say of 
himself, “I form the light and create darkness. I 
make peace and create evil. I the Lord do all these 
things” (Isiah xlv, 7). 

The God proclaimed from our modern pulpits is a 
pure spirit, without body, parts, or passions, infinit 
in his power and his goodness. It is impossible to 
conceive any stronger contrast than this affords to 
the Jehovah of the Old Testament. This body was 
composed of parts, for we hear of his face, hands, 
and other members. He could wajk and talk, and 
appears to hav suffered from the heat of the sun, as 
he preferred taking exercise in the cool of the day 
or in the night. Now he fills the universe; but then 
his creatures found that a small garden afforded space 
sufficient to hide from his presence.’ Since that time 
he has wonderfully developed in extension, but what 
he has gained in size he has lost in substance. He 
has been stretched out into space until he has be- 
come so thin as to be invisible. We can understand a 
blood-thirsty and powerful demon having made his 
residence among the Jews of old much more easily 
than we can suppose the presence of infinit goodness 
everywhere in a world where there is still space for 
so much that is evil. 

But the most remarkable transformation of all is 
that God is now without passions. Oh! my Christian 
friends, if Moses and Joshua could be restored to 
life, with what powerful and not over-delicate lan- 
guage would they take you to task for worshiping 
strange gods! Divested of his passions, they could 
never recognize their old friend from Sinai. He 
might hav altered in personal appearance, he might 
hav changed in taste go as to find the odor of incense 


an agreeable substitute for that of hot blood from 
slaughtered cattle, once so delicious in his nostrils. 
But without his passions, the most intimate friends of 
his youth must fail to know him. They would de- 
clare that all the world had gone astray after opposi- 
tion divinities, and would send fiery serpents and 
other unpleasant visitors into the streets of our most 
orthodox cities. 

It is by his violent, ungovernable, and unreason- 
able passions that Jahveh can be distinguished from 
all other gods that ever had existence in the fertil 
imaginations of superstitious and credulous men. 
The cursing of all creation, animate and inanimate, 
for the fault of a man, a woman, and a serpent, is 
such an instance of silly indulgence in angry temper 
as cannot be matched in history or fable. His re- 
penting and grieving at his heart for having made 
man, his resolving to destroy him with all the rest of 
his works, and yet preserving sufficient of each kind 
to perpetuate the race,.is pueril weakness. His en- 
tire history, as given in the Old Testament, is but a 
record of acts springing from passions, and in the 
great majority of cases from passions of an evil nat- 
ure. When he condescends to giv us some informa- 
tion about himself, it is of a piece with the rest. He 
speaks of one of the meanest and most contemptible 
of passions leading him to commit the viJest injustice: 
“J the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children ” (Exodus 
xx, 5). Wonderful indeed is the change from this 
God to the passionless spirit Christians profess to 
adore. 

In thé New Testament, although we may easily 
perceive a marked improvement in his character, we 
by no means find a God without passions. John ex- 
pressly states that “ God is love,” and surely love is a 
passion. In truth he seems to hav undergone every 
possible change of disposition. As the deity of a 
barbarous nation of Jews, he was much given to 
threatening and executing vengeance when his tem- 
per was ruffled, which eppears to hav been of tolera- 
bly frequent occurrence. On these occasions he 
showed no discrimination, for the innocent and the 
guilty generally shared the effects of his anger 
equally between them. He was deceitful, treacher- 
ous, and the especial patron of roguery and vice. 
When his worshipers had been refined a little by 
contact with more civilized peoples, he became a mer- 
ciful and forgiving divinity, loving instead of hating, 
and ready to pardon sinners at the eleventh hour in 
the place of chastising them with reckless fury. He 
was changed from an evil demon to a good god. 
Still he had passions and strong ones, but now we are 
informed he has none. However, if we may credit 
those who profess to know most about him, he acts 
precisely as human beings act under the influence of 
certain passions. He loves all men, but those who 
flatter him most get the largest share of his affection. 
He showered blessings upon all the earth, but they 
fall thickest among the most persistent and most ab- 
ject beggars. He has improved in proportion as 
man who made him has improved, and when he has 
undergone a little more of the refining process it will 
be discovered that he has been refined entirely away. 

New York. E. J. Bowrrny. 


—— 
Hidden Treasure. 

There is a treasure within the rearch of man that 
is more precious than gold, and is inexhaustible. It 
also does the work of hundreds of labor-saving ma- 
chines. That treasure is credit. Abused as it is, and 
ever has been, or neglected, it is worthless. Organ- 
ized and used aright, it is as above described. It has 
never yet been employed properly. Ignorance of its 
potency on the part of poor laboring men leaves 
them in the power of the rich. Did men know but 
it, all the wealth of the future is in the hands of labor. 
Properly organized labor is independent of so-called 
capital. Here is the little secret which, if truly un- 
derstood, will revolutionize the world: A owes B. 
Now, B will take anything in payment provided his 
creditors will take it from him. Bowes C. Will C 
take it? Yes, because he owes it to A. The grand 
object is to find this C, who is owed by B, and who 
owes A (who is a creditor of one and debtor to the 
other.) Atall times the people owe thir government 
all the revenues, while the government is continually 
in debt to its army, navy, its contractors, and civil 
officers. Therefore at all times the government can 
circulate the public credit, receiving the bills back 
again. And no one but tha government ought to 
enjoy the benefit of this. When not used by the gov- 
ernment, it is given to a few individuals as a monop- 
oly. Moreover, did men but realize it, they hav the 
use of this credit in their own hands, if they choose. 
In the mines and in the fields are thousands of mer. 
who depend on capital, as they call it, to develop 
their mines and farms; that is, they depend oz some 
one else’s credit. They must borrow silver or gold 
to develop the gold under their feet, or the credit 
that is given to its supposed possession. Yeta proper 
organization and use of their own power should do it 
for them. Cheaper modes of transportation will ren- 
der the use of this power more efficient because more 
profitable to the producers. Organization, confi- 


‘dence, harmony, and industry are all that are re- 


quired to put this mighty treasure to use. Hotr. 
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Our New Story Book. 


It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the 
advertisment of our new story book for children and 
youth, by the talented editress of our Children’s Cor- 
ner—it shows for itself. But we must ask our friends 
to send in their orders for it promptly, to the end 
that we may get back some of the large outlay neces- 
sary to its publication. 

It is the first attempt in this country—and, we 
think, in any—to publish a book for Freethinkers’ 
children equal in finish and illustration and general 
attractivness to the thousands printed in the inter- 
ests of superstition. Books there are, and excellent 
ones so far as reading matter goes, but this will be 
profusely illustrated, printed on tinted paper, with 
illuminated covers, and just such a book as we know 
from experience will attract the little ones and the 
youth of ten to sixteen. The lessons the stories in- 
culcate are those of honesty, truthfulness, kindness, 
and charity—natural morality, on scientific princi- 
ples. ‘The illustrations are selected for their beauty 
and interest, and will, we feel sure, prove of unfail- 
ing interest to the youthful readers of the book. 

We hope Tar Truru Srexer’s endeavor to fill a 
long-felt want will be generously appreciated by the 
friends of education, and that the orders will flow in 
early and often. 

ae 
Figures That Lie. 


The Plenary Council has inspired some writer to 
giv to the public the following estimate of the com- 
parativ and total number of denominationalists in 
this country. As it is going the rounds of the press, 
and will be used by religious papers, it is worth 
while to analyze it: 


“The presence in Baltimore in attendance at the Plenary 
Council of the Catholic prelates and dignitaries and the inter- 
change of opinions resulting from their several meetings hav 
served to direct particular attention to a table which has just 
made its appearance. Jt has been customary heretofore to 
gage the growth of religious organizations in this country by 
comparativ figures at each new reckoning. But as the whole 
population is always increasing rapidly, the various denomina- 
tions hav thus always been able to show a healthy gain in 
numbers. Since the opening of the council an attempt has 
been made by careful students and statisticians to show these 
results relativly for the better guidance of the prelates. The 
table which has been prepared arrives at some conclusions 
little less than startling. 

“ By the census of 1860 the population of the United States 
was 31,445,080. The present population is now estimated at 
55,000,000. The gain in twenty-five years has been, therefore, 
twenty-three and a half millions, or at the rate of 75 per cent. 

“ In 1860, according to estimates the accuracy of which was 
then universally acknowledged, there were 8,600,000 Metho- 
dists in this country. They were then, as they are now, the 
strongest religious body, numerically. Since 1860 the total 
has grown to 15,000,000, which is an increase of 75 {per cent, 
keeping pace exactly with the increase in population. 

‘“‘The number of affiliants of the various Baptist churches 
was, in 1860, 8,000,000. To-day it is 12,000,000. The increase 
in twenty-five years is, therefore, 50 per cent, a gain in abso- 
lute ratio, but a falling off when considered relativly. 

‘ The Presbyterians numbered in 1860 3,600,000. Now they 
number 5,500,000, an increase in twenty-five years of 53 per 
cent. 

“The Lutherans, who hav been materially benefited by 
constant and increasing emigration from Germany, Sweden, 
Holland, and Norway, hav grown from 1,250,000 in 1860, to 
2,000,000 in 1884, or at the rate of 60 per cent. 

“ The Congregationalists hav declined relativly very much. 
The old spirit of the New England pilgrims seems to be dying 
out among them. In twenty-five years they hav advanced but 
27 per cent—that is, from 1,413,000 in 1860 to 1,800,000 at 
present. 

“<The Episcopalians show a fair increase in numbers, yet 
one relativly below the average. Their percentage of gain is 
33 1-2 per cent in twenty-five years, bringing up the total from 
900,000 to 1,200,000. 


“The Hebrews—counting together those who are orthodox, 
and those who are merely nominal—hav increased from 350,- 
000 in 1860 to 700,000 in 1884, a full 100 per cent of gain. 

“The Friends of Quakers, show an absolute as well as relativ 
decline. They hav fallen off 60 per cent, from 220,000 in 1860 
to 150,000 in 1884. 

“The denomination of Christians, who are numerous in 
Kentucky, southern Indiana, southern Illinois, and Missouri, 
number 800,000 against 500,000 in 1860, an absolute gain of 60 
per cent, yet a falling off relativly of 15. 

“But the most surprising feature of the calculations just 
completed is the growth of the Catholics, In 1860 they num- 
bered in the United States 3,175,000. Now they are 9,500,000 
This is a gain of 200 per cent, in twénty-five years. Should 
the same ratio of increase continue to be preserved, they 
would number fifteen years hence 25,000,000. 

“The difficulties encountered in arriving at even an approxi- 
mate result in religious statistics are many. In the United 
States, as in England and Scotland, the doctrinal views of 
individuals form no item in the census .enumeration, The 
generally accepted plan for {arriving at a result is as follows: 
The church accommodations, which are gathered officially, are 
multiplied by a figure representing in that denomination the 
relation of churchgoers to the whole number of its adherents. 
Then another table is made of the number of enrolled mem- 
bers or communicants. These are multiplied usually by five 
for the full population, Finally, a third table is constructed 
from the church records of baptisms and marriages, and the 
official record of deaths. These tables are compared in par- 
allel columns, and an estimate is make from the three. The 
substantial accuracy, not alone of these tables, but of the net 
results deduced from their comparison, is not questioned, 
though, of course, the circumstances of their compilation do 
not preclude the possibility of occasional errors. 

“Tt is the opinion of many of the Catholic clergy assembled 
here that in default of American universities of very high 
scholarship, Catholic preachers hav to contend in their 
missionary labors with a difficulty not.met with in Europe. 
This subject is one certain not to be neglected by the Plenary 
Council. Bishop Gross, of Savannah, has sought to interest 
his colleagues in a plan for more efficient pastoral efforts 
among the colored population of the Southern states, wherein 
(outside of Louisiana and Texas) the Catholic church has ‘at 
present, confessedly, very little foothold. It is to be noted 
that the churches of all creeds and denominations in the 
United States contain accommodations for 27,500,000 persons, 
or just half of the whole population of 55,000,000.” 

Let us compare these figures with such official 
figures as it is possible to obtain. It is not necessary 
to go back to 1860. Those publishéd this year and 
bringing the census down to the close of 1883 will 
do very well. In the first place we will quote from 
the Methodist Centennial Year Book published last 

January by Phillips and Hunt, official publishers for 
the Methodist church, and edited by W. H. De Puy, 
D.D., who stands at the head of official Methodist 
encyclopedists and statisticians. 

Our writer from Baltimore places the numerical 
strength of the Methodists, in round numbers, at 
15,000,000. The official Year-Book puts the number 
of all Methodists in the United States at—what? 
fifteen millions ?—not a mite of it. There are just 
3,993,724 Methodists in the country according to 
their own showing, and it will scarcely be asserted 
that Methodists are modest in claiming membership 
in this world or the next. 

The Baptists are given as numbering 12,000,000. 
Now, taking their own estimates, which include ail 
Baptist congregations, without respect of ecclesias- 
tical or denominational affiliations, up to 1883, and 
their membership is only 2,552,129. 

Presbyterians are put down by this new statistician 
at five million anda half. The official figures are 
1,002,944. ; 

The Lutherans are credited with a membership of 

2,000,000. The official figures are 800,189. 
_ Congregationalists are flattered by being told they 
number 1,800,000. Their pride may hav a fall when 
they find that 387,619 is their total strength in this 
country. 

Episcopalianism shrinks even more than Congre- 
gationalism. Instead of having 1,200,000, ag this 
writer asserts, the official figures are 313,889. 

The number of Hebrews is even more grossly ex- 
aggerated. The gentleman inspired by the plenary 
council claims for them 700,000. Congressional 
Librarian Spofford, in the American Almanac for 
1883, puts the number of Jews in the country attend- 
ing synagogs regularly at 13,683—a very material 
difference. 

That the Friends are declining in numerical 
strength is very true. A large proportion of those 
who forsake their ranks, however, do not enter the 
fold of any other denomination of Christians. They 
usually become Freethinkers. Mr. Spofford puts 
their strength in 1883 at 67,643, between which and 
150,000 there is a wide margin for “ clerical errors.” 

The “Christians,” or “Disciples of Christ,” num- 
ber, according to Mr. Spofford, 567,448; while, ac- 
cording to the church statistics, their numbers are a 


few thousand less—namely, 563,928. Quite a differ- 
ence between these figures and 800,000. 

Nine and a half millions is too much to allow the 
Catholics to-day, though there is no question that 
they hav increased much faster. than the other sect. 
Sadlier’s Catholic Directory for 1882 put the number 


at 6,370,858; at the same time, however, leading and. 


well-posted Catholics claimed, in round numbers, 
seven millions. Probably the total strength now is 
about the latter figure, or slightly over it. This in- 
cludes, however, the entire Catholic population, and 
a slight drawback must be made on that account. 
We must acknowledge that the Catholic church holds 
its membership well in hand, and the shrinkage from 
heresy is comparativly slight. 

A summary of the claimed and official figures 
shows a monstrous difference. The quoted article 
makes a Christian membership of 48,500,000. The 
official church figures of the same denominations only 
foot up to 16,066,606. This is out-Heroding Herod 
with a vengeance. 

But if the figures are so faulty, what must be said 
of the manner of gathering them! The first method 
is to multiply the seating capacity of the churches by 
“ some figure” which somebody thinks is the right 
one to denote the comparativ number of church 
goers and church adherents! Now, every one knows 
that the right way would be to subtract from the seat- 
ing capacity of the churches the difference between 
the number of seats and the average number who at- 
tend, for with the exception of a few churches, whose 
pulpits are occupied by sensational or heretical 
preachers, the seating capacity of the joss-houses is 
fully double the average attendance. Subtraction, 
and not multiplication, is the arithmetical process to 
be applied in the first methods of computation. 

In the second method, the multiplier is altogether 
too large. Taking the total number of communicants 
is probably the fairest way of arriving at denomina- 
tional strength. But to multiply that by five is mon- 
strously absurd in the face of the well-known pre- 
vailing tendency to irreligion. The communicant of 
the family is usually the mother or daughter, and it 
is rare for her to hav the full support of more than 
one other member of the family. Indeed, it is a mat- 
ter of extreme doubt whether the number of com- 
municants (bearing in mind the number carried on 
Protestant church rolls who hav “moved away,” and 
the custom of the Catholics of carrying as church- 
members all baptized—even in infancy—by their 
priests), will not cover the full denominational strength 
of the sects. There are, of course, many so-called 
Christians who do not attend the churches—no doubt 
of that. But their Christianity is of that. lukewarm 
and shadowy kind that attaches itself to no denomi- 
nation. Their mothers and perhaps their fathers 
were Christians, and they suppose they must.be; but 


the matter occupies scarcely a moment of their- 


thought, and when they shall begin to seriously re- 
flect upon the question of religion the chances are at 
least eight to seven that they will become followers 
of science instead of blind devotees of superstition. 
The unchurched multitude in this country is at least 
as two to one. 

The third method of computation mentioned is so 
plainly open to errors that scarcely a line need be 
written upon it. The idea that every infant baptized 
grows up a Christian, that every couple married by a 
minister are members of his church, or that every 
corpse over which a priest may pray was in life the 
devoted friend of the Christian faith, is grossly fool- 
ish. It is a thought of which an ill-concealed wish 
was the father. 

But suppose the test of creed is taken instead of 
church attendance, or even of communicants, what 
would be the result then? One hardly fiattering to 
the churches, we are sure. There is scarcely a 
church in the cities of the country, outside of Cath- 
olic bodies, in which all the members are orthodox. 
Beecher’s church, for instance, is counted for Christ. 
Yet the pastor is an acknowledged Infidel, and his 
immense congregation is nearly all with him. Heber 
Newton, an Episcopalian, is another case in point. 
His brother Episcopalian preachers tried at one time 
to hav him expelled for heresy, and would hav suc- 
ceeded had not the bishop and his advisers feared 
that with Mr. Newton would hav gone not only the 
congregation of the Anthon Memorial church, but 
many, if not a majority, of the Episcopalians of the 
city. Indeed, it is shrewdly surmised that the 
Bishops Potter themselvs had a good deal of sympa- 
thy with the views of Mr. Newton. 
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Perhaps one-half of the nominal Christians of the 
country accept the theory of evolution. To put it 
broadly, and yet accurately, no one can be a Christian 
who is an evolutionist. It is utterly impossible to 
reconcile with Genesis the law of natural selection, 
of the survival of the fittest, and of the. gradual as- 
cent of man from the animal kingdom. Yet upon 
Adam’s creation, and subsequent fall in the manner 
specified, depends the whole scheme of vicarious 
atonement, which is the very essence of Christianity. 
Theologians may quibble and twist and squirm as 
much as they like, but they can never get around 
this. If Eden is a myth, Calvary was useless, and the 
sacrifice of the “god” upon its cross of no more avail 
in the remission of sins than the lives of the two 
thieves said to hav been crucified with him. We be- 
lieve in consistency. Truth is an’agreement of state- 
ment with fact. There is hardly a statement or po- 
sition of Christianity—no essential one—that agrees 
with ascertained and demonstrated facts. And while 
the great body of the people of this country acknowl- 
edge and accept the demonstrated facts, a portion of 
them still delude themselvs with the fancy that they 
are Christians. Popular Protestant Christianity is 
getting to be a very vague and shadowy system of 
theology. People are allowing themselvs to be called 
Christians when they are no more real Christians 
than is a Hottentot. They do not believe in the 
fundamental assertions of the system, nor in the for- 
mulated creeds. They are simply moving along with 
the drift of the times, and that drift is very well 
known and acknowledged to be widely divergent 
from the narrow current setting toward the church. 
No comparativ estimate of the strength and weakness 
of denominational Christianity in this country can be 
within a million miles of accurate which does not 
take these facts into consideration. 

The growth of Catholicism, however, while greatly 
exaggerated, is certainly tremendous, and calls for 
the most energetic action on the part of all true 
patriots. Church and state must be completely sep- 
arated before another quarter of a century rolls 
away, or we fear it can never be done without blood- 


shed. 
e—a 


The Workingman in Politics. 


The Sun and John Swinton’s Paper both worked for 
the workingman’s candidate for president—the lat- 
ter earnestly and sincerely, the former solely to de- 
foat Mr. Cleveland. After the election Mr. Swinton 
voiced his disappointment at the small results ap- 


parent as follows: 

‘Nearly all the workingmen of the country voted against 
the platform whieh contained almost every demand made in 
their behalf—the Indianapolis platform. 

‘Nearly all the Knights of Labor voted against the plat- 
form which embodied almost every article.in their ‘ Declara- 
tion of Principles.’ 

«« Nearly every trade unionist voted against the party which 
favored the legalization of national trade unions. 

“A large proportion of the Greenbackers, who voted for 
Weaver four years ago, failed to vote for the Greenback can- 
didate this month. 

“Hosts of professed anti-monopolists voted for the two 
parties of monopoly and the money power. 

“Not a few ‘labor. leaders’ and ‘labor papers’ took sides 
against the party which sustained the principles they advocate. 

‘Many men who hav been threatening to ‘fight for their 
rights’ refused to cast a ballot for them, and voted for their 
enemies. 

«Tha Indianapolis platform called for a reduction of the 
hours of labor; but where were the ‘short-hour’ men on elec- 
tion day? . It called for the abolition of child labor; but where 
were the abolitionists? 

“Woe are told that many of the Socialists of this city voted 
for Blaine or Cleveland. 

‘‘Many of-the men who groan as they ‘grind the mills of 
the Philistines’ voted for the bosses of the mills. 

«It is a queer world, after all; but let us keep on ploughing 
its rocky soil as long as life lasts.” : 


This led the Sun last Sunday to recount its ex- 
perience. “We hav witnessed,” Mr. Dana observes, 
“a great many efforts to build up a third party, with 
the workingmen and their peculiar interests as the 
foundation, and we hav had hopes of some of them, 
and especially of the People’s party in the late elec- 
tion, but these hopes hav not been fulfilled.” 

The reasons therefor the editor of the Sun finds 
in this: 

“It appears that the political passions which govern the 
great parties are stronger than the impulses of special in- 
terests. The majority of the workingmen will not separate 
themselvs into a political organization which divides them 
from the great mass of the people. After all, they are Demo- 
crats or Republicans more than they are labor reformers, anti- 
monopolists, or Socialists, and when election day comes they 
go and vote with that political party which has the greater hold 
upon their sympathies. Yet Mr. Swinton and the other 


leaders of the radical ideas that look so far in advance of either 
Democratic or Republican theories, are amply justified in their 
devotion to the cause they hav embraced: 


Tis better to hav loved and lost 
Than never to hav loved at all.’” 


Years ago, when Mr. Swinton was one of Mr. 
Dana’s editors, we were secretary of a labor organiza- 
tion. The organization failed for just the reasons 
given by Mr. Swinton. On election day the laboring 
men deserted the organization and its principles, 
abandoned its honest leaders, and voted for the can- 
didates of the two old parties. About the first com- 
munication we ever penned for this paper were bitter 
words of reproach toward the workingmen inspired 
by this failure and a close acquaintance with their 
habits and general conduct in this city. Earnest 
John Swinton has met the same disappointment that 
equally earnest leaders did eight and nine years ago.- 
The laborers of this city are not educated up to the 
point of caring for their own interests. They fight 
so savagely among themselvs that they become easy 
prey. to experienced politicians. Yet we hope Mr. 
Swinton will keep on swinging his battle ax`of re- 
form. It is a powerful weapon and must inevitably 
do some execution. Let his courage and patience 
not fail and he will finally triumph. Let him take 
the Sun’s flippant couplet seriously to heart. 


oe 


The Vicious Circle. 

The Independent opens its Thanksgiving editorial 
with the following profound remark: 

“It is a striking proof of a supernatural supervision of 
human affairs that there is no period in any life, however 
dark and dismal, in which there are not many reasons for 
joy.” 

Perhaps that is true, but let us reverse the state- 
ment and say: : Tee 

“ It is a striking proof, etc., that there is nojperiod in any 
life, however bright and cheerful, in which there are not many 
reasons for sadness.” 

Is this not also true? and if so, what does it prove 


as to “ supernatural supervision ? ” 
f i 


Editorial Notes. 


A RELIGIOUS editor sojourned this summer in Europe. On 
his return a correspondent writes him to ‘‘ Go on; travel round 
the world.” The editor regards this as a very equivocal com- 
pliment. i 


In a limited monarchy like England and Balgium, when a 
member is called to a cabinet position, he must again go be- 
fore his constituents for re-election. Rarely indeed does a 
constituency fail to ratify the choice, but in the case of a 
Catholic member of King Leopold’s ministry just appointed, 
the member only won by seventeen votes. Public opinion in 
Belgium at the present time is far from Christian. 


In considering the reasons why Mr. Cleveland’s election can 
do no harm, granting that the gentleman himself is that way 
disposed, the Holi County Press says that if the devil himself 
was elected he would be powerless. Our blasphemous South- 
ern friend (the devil is one of the Christian pantheon, and 
joking about the gods is blasphemy) forgets evidently that the 
devil is a more powerful individual than God (or Christian 
history is at fault), and certainly he would not allow that Je- 
hovah could do no harm. Or does the Holi County Press be- 
lieve in the superiority of the American people to all gods, 
devilish or Jehovistic ? 


Tue Positivists, we learn, hav just had a grand meeting at 
Manchester, England. Mr. Frederic Harrison, of course, 
was ‘chief among equals.” He had large opportunity to 
make himself heard and understood, and he spoke out fear- 
lessly and with much force. What was wanted, he held, was 
“a practical scheme of society and politics leading to a new 
future forthe commonwealth of nations.” Christianity had 
lost its power. It was a Sunday religion, a mere praying and 
preaching concern. The Christian priest had nothing to do 
with ninety-nine out of every one hundred of his congrega- 
tion. According to Mr. Harrison, the testing question for 
every system is: ‘‘What hav you done and what do you ex- 
pect to do with this burden of modern poverty, this suffering 
hopelessness, this degradation of the vast laboring masses ?” 


Tatmace has got within him the same Christian spirit that 
moved the witch-burners of Scotland, and the witch-beaters 
and hangers of Boston, Writing upon Spiritualism in Frank 
Leslie's Sunday Magazine, after recounting some of the Spirit- 
ualistic phenomena, he asks and answers: ‘* You want to know 
what God thinks of all these things. He says in one place, 
‘I will be a swift witness against the sorcerers.’ He says in 
another place, ‘Thou shalt not stffer a witch to liv? and lest 
you should make too wide a margin between Spiritualism and 
witchcraft, he groups them together and says, ‘There shall 
not be found among you a consulter with familiar spirits, or a 
wizard, or a necromancer, for all that do these things are an 
abomination unto the Lord; and then the still more remarka- 
ble passage which says, ‘ The soul that turneth after such as 
hav familiar spirits and after wizards, to go a whoring after 
them, I will even set my face against that soul, and will cut 
him off from among his people; and a score of passages show- 
ing that God never speaks of these evils in any other way than 


try will dare to be Spiritualists, or any other ists they please; 
but we commend this fulmination of the Brooklyn divine to 
those terming themselvs orthodox Spiritualists, who believe in 
the Christian God, in Christ as the biggest and best medium, 
and in the Bible as a revelation. 


Tur Christian Advocate complains of the. inconsistency of 
those Methodists who shout themselvs hoarse over political 
candidates, but whose voices are not heard in the gatherings 
of the church; of those who are too “sick ” to attend prayer- 
meetings, but who experienced no harm from night parades; 
of those who had plenty or money for campaign purposes, but 
not a cent when the church collector made his visits; and of 
those whose persuasiv powers were exercised on their friends 
for the benefit of their favorit candidate, but are lukewarm in 
drumming up recruits for Jesus. Didn’t it occur‘to the Advo- 
cate that this complaint reveals a shocking state of affairs in its 
church ? 


Exercrstnc the ‘‘ horse sense” for which they are somewhat 
noted, the Jews reject the claims of Jesus to be the Messiah, 
but some among them think such a personage will yet appear. 
This has come out in the celebration of Sir Moses Montefiore’s 
hundredth birthday. ‘Dr. Lehnman, chief rabbi of Mayence, 
in congratulating Sir Moses Montefiore upon his hundredth 
birthday anniversary, noticed the fact that in the Hebrew les- 
son for that week it was mentioned that the eminent men of 
old attained extraordinary age; also that in the Cabala, the 
authorship of which is ascribed to Rabbi Simeon Ben Jochal, 
150 s.c., itis predicted that a similar phenomenon will occur 
as the harbinger of the Messiah.” 


In Guilford, N. Y.,a son proposed to go gunhing on Sunday 
with his brother. His mother dissuaded him, saying, “I am 
sure something dreadful will happen if you use a gun on Sun- 
day.” He laughed, and, not supposing the gun loaded, 
pointed it at his brother and snapped it. The bullet went 
'through his brother’s head, and he fell a corpse. Now the 
survivor has become insane and the mother is prostrated with 
grief. This is regarded by the religious press as a direct result 
of thedisregard of the Sabbath. ‘It might hav happened any 
day, but could noi hav happened thai day if he had kept the 
Sabbath or taken his mother’s advice.” Bntis it not plain to 
the ministerial editors that the fault was entirely with the Sab- 
bath-keeping mother? If she had not stopped the boys as 
they were setting out on their hunting expedition they would 
not hav fooled with the gun, but gone on without mishap. 
Behold ‘fon what a slender thread hang everlasting things!” 


Mrs. Busant’s opinion of Mr. Gladstone's semi-backdown 
on the Franchise bill is that it ‘will hav saddened the hearts 
of every true Radical. A prime minister with a splendid ma- 
jority; a popular leader, trusted by thousands who had flocked 
round him at his summons; a chief of a great party, who be- 
lieved that his bold words meant bold action; he has betrayed 
the people who answered io his call, has flung away all the 
generous support he asked for, has yielded to petty court in- 
fluence when he stood as the trusted leader of a nation. The 
Tories are jubilant; Lord Salisbury is triumphant; the House 
of Lords has succeeded in gaining its way, and the Commons 
bow meekly in acceptance of the scornful defiance of the 
hereditary law-makers of the.land. Will the nation do the 
same? Will the crowds who have shouted ‘ Down with the 
lords! mildly yield to lordly dictation? Gladstone has failed 
us; he has yielded to Lord Salisbury; he has preferred a royal 
smile to the nation’s love; at a momentous crisis he has 
turned the scale in favor of lordly privilege against popular 
right: But does Gladstone's failure mean the people’s defeat? 
Is there no radical in the ministry who will step forth and re- 
pudiate this betrayal? If there be none in the ministry who 
dare speak, there ure some outside who will.” 


THE question of compulsory attendance at morning prayers 
is being agitated at Harvard College. A petition to the board 
of overseers has been drafted, asking that attendance at pray- 
ers be made voluntary for those students who are twenty-one 
years of age and upward, and optional according to the wishes 
of the parents or guardians of those who are under twenty-one 
years of age. When the petition was first issued, it contained 
a preamble which bound the signers, if the usual petition 
failed, ‘to follow it up with decisiv, concerted action,” and a 
pledge “ when alumni of this college to use all our infiuence to 
destroy this pernicious system and to cast our votes for over- 
seers accordingly.” The petition has received many signa- 
tures. This agitation has been going on spasmodically for 
several years, but the puritanical, tyrannous element has thus 
far prevailed with the overseers. To a question as to what the 
students think of the obligatory morning exercises, one of 
them’said recently, ‘Oh, they think that it’s a good way to get 
the fellows up in the morning—a sort of roll call, you know. 
They are not apt to be in a devotional frame of mind, though, 
and of course the thing is a farce from a religious point of 
view.” An opinion on the same subject was obtained from a 
member of the St. Paul’s Society: “I don’t. think,” he said, 
‘that either of the two religious societies—the St. Paul’s or 
the Christian Brethren—will oppose the petition as a body. 
In fact, although I regret to say it, the attendance at the 
meetings of my society is lamentably small. Out of a mem- 
bership of seventy-five sometimes but five or six attend the 
society’s religious services.” To another interrogatory as to 
how the students regarded morning prayers, he answered, ‘As 
an exercise to be got rid of, if possible.” ‘‘What do you 
think,” was further asked him, ‘the effect would be upon the 
attendance at prayers if they were made a voluntary instead of 
a compulsory exercise?” ‘I don’t believe fifteen men would 
gotothem. Some fellows go now willingly because the habit 
has grown upon them, and it is a convenient way to start the 
day, but they might just as well go over at the hour for pray- 
ers to the Delta and walk with uncovered -heads around the 
statue of John Harvard.” From all of which it is inferred 


with livid thunders of indignation. After all that, be a Spirit- | that prayer is not held in high esteem by the students at Har- 
ualist if you dare.” Well, we fancy a good many in this coun- vard. 
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Letters from Sriends, 


AN OPEN LETTER TO ELMINA. 
Apatr CREEK, E. TENN. 

FRIEND Ermmwa: I hav followed with interest your account 
of your pilgrimage in search of truth, and now I want to tell 
you a little of what I think of your last myestigation in Syra- 

cuse. 

But I must first say that I am not a Spiritualist. I hay 
never seen any spiritual manifestations, and hav no time, if I 
had the desire, to make personal investigations; but I hav 
long thought that there is an unknown force, which is related 
to electricity and magnetism, which is the motiv power of all 
these inexplicable actions. 

It seems to me that in your experience at Syracuse the man 
to be watched was not Dr. Jasebrow, but Mr. Truesdell him- 
self. This gentleman (Mr. Truesdell) told you that all those 
tricks were pure legerdemain, but he refused to giv the solu- 
tion because other would-be mediums would learn the tricks 
and be enabled to deceive the unwary, and because it would 
forestall a second edition of his book. 

Now, any man who is earnestly a truth seeker never loses a 
chance to disseminate the truth. To explain the fraud would 
not help would-be mediums, but, on the contrary, would de- 
stroy the business of the existing mediums, and instead of 
forestalling his coming book, a short but lucid explanation of 
the means used for deception given by him to you, and pub- 
lished in THE TRUTH SEEKER, would hav been the very best 
advertisment he could possibly hav, and hav made earnest 
inquirers anxious for the coming of a book that would clear 
the mystery. I do not say that Mr, Truesdell is an impostor, 
but I do say that if any man should talk so to me, I would 
compel him to make his assertions good, or I would look upon 
him as an impostor and unworthy of confidence. 

If Mr. Truesdell’s words make me suspicious of him, his 
actions are no more calculated to inspire confidence. Let us 
look at what took place at the several seances. In the first, a 
slate, brought by you and held by Mr. Truesdell, has written 
on it, in answer to your request, ‘‘It is true; Iam here. D. 
M. Bennett.” No explanation is given of how the writing has 
been done. In the next test, on slates brought by Mr. Trues- 
dell, are found two messages, one to Mr. Waldo, from his 
father, and another, in a female hand, to you. This Mr. 
Truesdell explains by showing that the slates are double, and’ 
stating that the messages hav been written beforehand by him 
and by his niece. 

Now, this question arises in my mind: If Mr. Truesdell can, 
by a trick of legerdemain, write on an inclosed slate, why 
should he hay written at home, in advance of any knowledge 
of what question might be asked, a message; and if he cannot 
do it, then how did the writing come in your slate? Then 
certainly the writing was not done on double slates. And, 
furthermore, how did he answer the questions asked by 
Mrs. Bonta and yourself, written on a piece of paper and so 
folded that he could not see them? 

To me it looks as if Mr. Truesdell possesses the power 
called mediumship—can answer unknown questions and write 
upon slates, but that he finds he can make more money by the 
course he is now pursuing. By using a slate with false sur- 
face, and showing it after the writing is done, he succeeds in 
making it appear to be a legerdemain trick. If it is really a 

“trick, and he can perform it, nothing would hav been easier 
for him than to repeat it above the table and in full sight, so 
that you could hav come back perfectly satisfied that no occult 
power had any connection with it. 

Next we hav an account of a seance where, after a circle 
has been formed, and hands joined, lights are seen and pats 
on the head and back received. This Mr. Truesdell explains 
by saying that he held your hand with two fingers, and Mr. 
Waldo’s with the rest of the same hand, and used the other to 
perform the trick. Now, either Mr. Waldo was a confederate 
ornot. If he was, what was the use to hold his hand? By 
breaking the circle, Mr. Waldo and Mr. Truesdell would each 
hay one hand free, and could hav performed to better advan- 
tage, If he was not a confederate, I must acknowledge I can 
not understand how the transfer could be made without you 
and Mr. Waldo being aware of it, nor can I understand any 
better how Mr. Truesdell could go through the muscular ex- 
ercise necessary to‘light matches, throw them about, pat you 
on the héad, back, etc., and you hold his hand and not know 
it, for it seems impossible to me that a man could go through 
such gymnastics and his body and one of his hands remain so 
completely passiv as they must hav been to deceive your 
senses. 

The other tricks, box, bag, and half dollar, are probably 
common tricks of ledgermain, and those Mr. Truesdell could 
explain easily enough, but I certainly could not accept his 
other explanations without a much more careful scrutiny than 
you hav made. I should hav made him re-write the messages 
in my presence to see if he could duplicate the handwriting. 
I should hav made him repeat also above the table and in full 
sight the feat of writing between the slates, and I should hav 
made him reduplicate the performance of the circle in broad 
daylight. 

It is, of course, possible that Mr. Truesdell can make his 
assertions good, but it seems to me that he has fallen very 
short from it, and just as I am unwilling to accept the Spirit- 
ualists’ explanation of spiritual agency, no more can I accept 
Mr. Truesdell’s explanation of deliberate fraud, 

I hope you hav enjoyed your trip, but as to any conclusiv 
result, it will certainly hav none. If investigations of the sort 
you hav made could hav settled those questions, they would 

hav been at rest long age. Neither Mr. Chainey, nor Mr. 
Savage, nor your own opinions will hav any weight with per- 
sons who do their own thinking. An actual increase of knowl- 
edge will alone enable us to settle that question, and that will 
only come from long and patient investigations by persons 
who will devote a large part of their time to intelligent re- 


searches. Probably we shall hav to wait till further advance 
will hav been made in other sciences, such as relate to elec- 
tricity or magnetism, that will throw side lights that will make 
clear points that are now in profound obscurity, and at some 
future day some man of observation and trained intellect will 
find the explanation of those phenomena that now we cannot 
understand. In the mean time, I am willing to wait and let 
others investigate, and turn my attention to knowledge of 
more practical value, for I find enough of such to engage all 
my time, and they giv me much more satisfactory results, 
ALBERT CHAVANNES. 


Toronto, OnT., Nov. 24, 1884, 

Mr. Eprror : I hav read much in Freethought publications 
about the tearing down of ehurches, or turning them into 
schools or theaters. I think there is room for the churches. 
Destroy the errors and enlighten the ignorant and supersti- 
tious worshipers of—they know not what; but inasmuch 
as they teach righteousness, they are good. The preachers 
are by no means the leaders of the people, but merely the re- 
flectors in which may be seen the intelligence of the people. 
Were they not so they would be unpopular, and would soon 
get their ticket of leave. 

If there is as much improvement in the church in the next 
twenty years as there has been in the past, a goodly share of 
the Bible will be outlawed. 

The Salvation Army, with its tactics, is a fair illustration of 
the manner in which people were born again twenty years 
ago. The revivalist would giv out that next Sunday evening 
at early candle-light, God willing, he would begin a pro- 
tracted effort for the salvation of souls, The appointed time 
arrives and the preacher draws it mild for a night or two, 
preaching Christ and him crucified and the immense love he 
had for the world; but finding no lost mutton coming into the 
fold on the sympathy lay, he rings in the terrors of the old 
man—not the devil altogether, but God, ‘who out of Christ 
ig a consuming fire”—-a congenial spirit for his Satanic 
majesty. They could never start the name until the air was 
thick with the fumes of brimstone. ‘‘ Brother Snooks will 
lead in prayer.” He begins quite rationally, but soon gets 
warmed to his work. Joined in unison, his breathing and 
sentences are short and spasmodic, and with the weighty and 
soul-stirring prayer comes forth a wheezy sound like unto the 
leaky sucker of an old-fashioned pump: ‘O Lord, bring these 
benighted sinners to repentance; shake ’em over hell, but 
don’t let ’em fall in.” All this with a running accompaniment 
of groans and amens from the chief priests and elders. Then 
som e sister starts in a high key: “You can’t stand the fire in 
that gre at day.” ! 

Such are the doings of the past. They are out of fashion. 
The preachers must be taught to preach sixteen ounces to the 
pound and square dealing generally, and let Jonah and Sam- 
son and all the gospel sharks and foxes go for what they are 
worth, saying these are fables, but may amuse the children, 

But by all means start fair with the children; tell them that 
these miraculous stories hav no foundation in truth, and hold 
up to derision all who hav done evil, be he child of God or 
goblin damned. The trouble is, the Bible is like the Claude 
Duval series of novels; readers get in sympathy with the 
criminals, and right here is the injury done. 

Christ said to his preachers of old, “ Take no heed of the 
morrow, what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink, nor where- 
withal ye shall be clothed.” But if a preacher has a call 
now from a church the first consideration is, What is the 
salary—how much a year? So they are not so anxious for the 
cause of their Lord Jesus as for the almighty dollar. Then 
let them go their way, and the time is not far distant when the 
edifices erected to an unknown God whom they ignorantly 
worship will be temples of liberty and Freethought. 


Joun HAIGET. 


BURNSIDE, PA., Nov. 17, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Do thou forgiv all past sins of omission against 
thy book, and vouchsafe to thy patron the reading of the gos- 
pel of Freethought as far in the succeeding year as the in- 
closed ‘‘ V” will pay for, and by that time the patron hopes to 
be able to raise another ““V” to help spread the light of 
knowledge of the facts of our times. Yesterday I completed 
my sixtieth year. I hav some energy left yet to expend in the 
demolition of error, I was brought up a Scotch Presbyterian 
—hav been about thirty-five years free from the trammels of 
the church. I congratulate myself I hav done something for 
Freethought, and trust I will ever be found clad in the armor 
of justice, to do battle for the downtrodden, ignorant, priest- 
ridden multitude of our land. There are many topics dis- 
cussed in your paper of great interest to an enlightened mind, 
but there are very few who will venture to subscribe for it for 

fear of Mrs. Grundy or the loss of shekels. 
ALEX. MCCULLOUGH. 


New York, Nov. 14, 1884. 

Mr. EDITOR: As the old year is drawing to a close, we, as 
Liberals and Freethinkers, I trust in the future will look back 
with great satisfaction as we advance in the noble work of en- 
lightening the ignorant, inspiring confidence in the doubting 
and superstitious, propagating Freethought, diffusing practical 
truth and knowledge throughout the world for the good of all 
our kind, that are, and yet will be, in the rising and coming 
generations; not forgetting the debt of ‘gratitude to those who 
preceded us, and made the way possible for us, which should 
incite each and every Liberal to extra effort to make their sac- 
rifices yield at least a hundred-fold. And as we bid the old 
year a last good-night, the new, a glad good-morn, may we feel 
the going out of her last moments hav not been in vain for our 
cause, but the one ever memorable for the effort put forth 
both in Europe and America for a higher plane of enlighten- 
ment, for the highest good of all mankind, and ultimately the 


secularization of the world. In connection with this, I would 
like to add a small yet noticeable feature to aid in advertising 
the good work which is going on, weaning, as it were, the 


mind from the old ruts to a wider field of usefulness, which I 
trust many rational beings will adopt in the near future, 
though no easy task, yet I would not retreat from the simple 
idea that will bear upon our cause, which in the aggregate will 
swell the current, and incite some to think, and result in much 
good, I would make this proposition, viz., that all Liberals 
should hav their visiting cards with our motto, “U. M. L.”— 
Universal Mental Liberty—stamped conspicuously upon their 
surface, thus calling the attention of all who see them to our 
creeds. I will be prepared next month to furnish all Liberals 
who will favor me with their orders, with visiting and new 
year calling cards, written or printed, at popular prices, 
stamped “ U. M. L.,” no extra charge for stamp, and five per 
cent of all orders from Liberals I will return to the Liberal 
Fund. Liberals will observe my advertisment in December 
TRUTH SEEKER. GEO., KRAHMER. 


CoLrumBuUs, Kax., Nov. 20, 284. 

Mr. Eprror: I started out two months ago on foot, and 
went here and there in town and country, in the great heat, 
and suffering with fatigue and my chronic ailments, to get sub- 
scribers to the petition, which I send with this. It contains 
two hundred names, and I could hay found many more if I 
could hay had a horse, and been in good health. It was no 
delightful job, but there seemed to be no one else who would 
do it. I met with every kind of character and reception. 
Some signed it promptly and with avidity; some slowly and 
reluctantly. Many admitted that it was right and just, but 
would not sign it, as it would ‘not do any good,” or it would 
make them ‘unpopular in their business,” One man, a 
Greenbacker but a bigot, said, ‘“ Professor, you want I should 
vote God Almighty out of existence.” “Sir,” said I, “if you 
hav a God you can vote out of existence, he must be very far 
from almighty, and you are more powerful than he.” A large 
number of the names are German, The Democrats are more 
ready to sign than the Republicans, and the farmers and 
miners than the merchants and professional men. I discov- 
ered how profoundly ignorant people generally are on this 
subject of taxation, and the relation of church and state, and 
what dupes and slaves they are to both, and what loose and 
undefined ideas they hav of natural right and justice, and 
what blind feith they hav in priests, lawyers, etc. 


Yours for humanity, J: H. Coox. 


West WrnræLp, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1884. 
Mn. Eprror: Two weeks ago, Moody, the evangelist, was 


advertised to be in the city of Utica, N. Y. The ministers of- - 


the city took charge of the show and issued tickets to Chris- 
tians—only to council and plan for the conversion of sinners, 
Moody furnishing singing books. The committee having 
charge of the books now ask those that took books away to- 
return them, and the committee say they will hav to pay 
for fifty dollars’ worth of books. 

Who will dare say that Christianity is not improving the 
morals of that city? Comments are unnecessary. 

E. F. Bears, 


New York, Nov. 24, 1884. 

Mr. EDITOR: In Tux TRUTH SEEKER, of Nov. 22d, nnder tho 
heading, “ India Ahead,” appears an article, from R. S. Side- 
linger, of Boston, for the advancement of the so-called new 
calendar. Whatever the Christian era may be, it is now in 
general use, and no one need date the “‘year of our Lord.” 
If a new era is to be adopted and wanted, I, for my part, do 
not wish to hav a sectional one, but a general one, one count- 
ing from the earliest time known, and to be acceptable if pos- 
sible to all nations and adopted by them by consent, and hav 
done away with the two ways of counting ‘forward and also 
backward. There is not one benefit to be gained by ‘thie new 
calendar, of which Mr. Geo. N. Hill claims to be the originator, 
but, to the contrary, it is a deception and a fraud, as he wants 
it started and commenced with the year 1600, and then to fall 
in and run with the present time, that is, 284, instead as it 
should then be, 285. I can safely predict that it will fail, and 
will never be adpoted, except by a few whose zeal outruns 
common sense, and who will thereby expose themselvs to the 
just derision of any schoolboy who has passed arithmetic. 

FRED. Kozy. 


JOE CAFFRAY AND SLATE-WRITING. 
SNOWVILLE, Va. 

Mr. Eprror: Not being able to find any slate-writing medium 
in New York or Brooklyn, I went on to Boston. I had re- 
ceived the advertisment of Joseph Caffray from nearly every 
prominent Spiritualist that I had written to, even from the 
Banner of Light office. So Oct. 2d I started to look him up. I 
found the place, but was told there was no admittance till 2 
o'clock, ‘circle hour,” so I went to the Union Hotel, and 
made the acquaintance of the Misses Tilton and John Storer 
Cobb, and had a very pleasant and interesting seance with 
them. It if a choice privilege to make the personal acquaint- 
ance of friends you hav learned to know and respect through 
the press, 

At2 p.m. I was again at Caffray’s. He met me at the door, 
and as soon as he saw I had slates with me, he said he would 
not use any but his own slates at public seances, but that he 
would giv me a private seance at 3 o'clock. I thought it would 
be worth two dollars extra to hav my own slates used, and also 
to hav the full seance all to myself. So at 4 o'clock I went 
again. But when I unwrapped my slates Caffray said he 
could not use them because they were bound in cloth, I saw 
I was in for it, and must submit to ‘‘ conditions,” or hav no | 
results. So I consented to let him substitute the usual five- 
cent slates, of which he had a large pile already ‘‘ magnetized.” ; 
I cleaned off two of them, and asked if I might mark them and 
keep them in sight. He flew up and said, ‘“ What makes you 
so suspicious?” So I was squelched, and humbly submitted 
to his lead. Then when he was looking ceiling-wards for 
spirit aid I quickly marked the frames of both slates so I would 
know them again, and be sure the writing was on them and 
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no others. He requested me to write the names of three of my 
dead friends, and what relation they stood to me. I did this 
upon slips of paper he gave me, I wrote, “D. M. Bennett, a 
friend; Eliza Drake, mother; Lillian Slenker, daughter.” He 
soon named Bennett as a spirit standing by me, and handing 
mea paper. Then he took the folded slips and held them to 
his forehead à moment, and finally tore them in fragments 
and threw them on the stand; but pretty soon he gathered up 
the bits and left the room, sending his wife to keep me com- 
pany. He was gone quite a spell—long enough to write mes- 
sages to fit the names. Then he came back and fussed about, 
« magnetizing the slates,” bringing others and piling on top of 
them, and then putting them away again, and finally he sud- 
denly took the two I had marked and passed them under his 
side of the table, telling me to lift the cover on my side and 
reach under and take hold of the slates, and be sure and keep 
hold. I knew at once that this was his chance, and sure 
enough a few moments afterward he told me to lay the slates 
on top of the table again, and I did so. I found on looking at 
them my pencil marks were gon’, and the slates had been 
changed. But as I had come for writing, I was determined to 
get it, so I let him go on managing as he chose. He laid the 
slates on my head, on my shoulder, and in various positions. 
He got raps that the spirits refused to write. He'then talked 
in wheedling tones to them, saying, ‘‘Won’t you write? Do 
please write. Now, do write for the lady.” Finally he said, 
“You ask them.” I felt ashamed of the farce, but to humor 
the thing I said, ‘‘ Will the spirits write for me?” <“ Yes,” was 
immediately rapped, and the slates were slipped to the edge 
of the table, so the medium could get his finger-nails on the 
under side. I soon heard a scratching; then he moved them 
to my shoulder and. scratched more, and said with emotion, 
“They are filling the slates full for you; don’t you hear them?” 
- I said, ‘I hear a scratching.” -The raps came, denoting that 
they were done, and Joe offered to read the messages for me. 
I consented, for I knew he could read his own writing better 
than I could. He cut the string, and triumphantly showed 
two full sides of writing—across one was written diagonally, 
“Tam here. D. M. Bennett.” I don’t think Bennett would 
hav given Elmina that sort of a greeting had he known who it 
was himsolf. Then he read the one signed by my mother’s 
name: “ My dear child, I am glad to.see you here to-day. You 
are now right; go on; never mind what any one says. Your 
dear friends are all near you, and I hope you will sit, and I 
will come and write for you. Your mother, Eliza Drake.” 
The hand is not my mother’s, the style is not hers, nor is the 
communication at all what she would hav said. She always 
commenced, ‘‘ Dear Lib,” or “ Dear- Elmina,” and wrote in 
Quaker language. Tbe other message read thuswise: ‘ Dear 
mother, it givs me great joy to see you looking into this beauti- 
ful truth. O mother, I hav a beautiful home over here ! I am 
so happy. Be of good cheer, mother. I will yet come to you 
and show myself. Ifyou will sit as the medium will tell you, 
I will come and write for you on these slates, as you see me 
write here, and do for me, and you will be happy. Your home 
will be with me when you come over here. I am still your 
angel danghter, Lillian Slenk—”* Not one word for father or 
her only brother, both of whom she idolized. Of course Joe 
did not know of them! I said, ‘I shall hav these communi- 
cations printed.” ‘Oh, yes,” said Joe. ‘The Banner of Light 
will print them.” But I’m afraid the Banner might not do it, 
so I send them to Tus TRUTH SEEKER first, and will perhaps 
giv a brief history of Mr. Caffray next time. ` ELMINA. 


*One more proof that Caffray read my slips is that I rarely 
write the Slenker in full. Irun it out after thek. His was 
signed in that way, and he hesitated and said, ‘‘I.can’t make 
out the lest of the name.” Of course he couldn’t. 


CotumBus, Kax., Nov. 25, 1884. 

Mr. Eprron: There has been considerable said of late 
through Tur TRUTH SEEKER upon the subject of Spiritualism, 
In the numerous articles and letters treating of this subject, 
there hav been various attempts (successful or unsuccessful) 
to adduce facts bearing upon the subject both pro and con. 
In writing about a subject held so sacred as this one is held 
by the Spiritualists, persons naturally reveal their feelings. 
That is the actual state of their consciousness, and we thus 
hav a class of facts that seem to indicate what the result of a 
test of their belief would be. 

Ido not mean to question the truthfulness or honesty of 
anyone whose statements I may consider. I believe it is pos- 
sible for persons to mistake even their own belief. It is char- 
acteristic of Spiritualists to claim to know beyond the possibil- 
ity of a doubt that Spiritualism is true. The defense of this 
position is always personal knowledge. Yet again we find 
such persons shaken, or seemingly shaken, at least, in their 
belief, and sometimes horror-struck, almost, when facts are 
produced that are detrimental to their cherished belief. I 
will giv a few examples. In Tae TRUTH SEEKER of Aug. 9th, 
Mr. Otto Wettstein published his “‘ Realistic Meditations,” in 
which he sets forth what he conceives fò be some of the difi- 
culties attending a belief in spirits. This has elicited a num- 
ber of replies, in some of which there is that which indicates 
that the writers are not certain that there is a real to satiate 
their longing. 

First, Mr. Seward Mitchell, in Taz TRUTH SEEKER of Aug. 
30th, falls little short of appealing to Mr. Wettstein to for- 
bear. He says, ‘‘ Your communication in the last VRUTH 
SEEKER chills every drop of blood in my veins, and makes me 
sick and sad.” 

A belief that thus fears investigation is not real; it is fancied. 
It is rather a desire mistaken for belief. By quoting a little 
further this will be apparent: “If we Spiritualists are mis- 
taken; if death ends all, even then our belief is more cheering, 


for it is the only philosophy or religion that has any incentiv 


to noble lives; the only belief that has any sweet, soul-elevat- 
ing music in it.” Further along he asks of Mr. Wettstein, 
“ What is there in your cold philosophy to cheer our sad lives?” 

Turning to the letter of E. N. Kingsley, in THE TRUTH 
SEEKER of Sept. 6th, we find that his faith, too, is sustained 


as much by feeling as by judgment.. Why is he “ anxious?” 
Because he is conscious of uncertainty. Read what he says: 
“Tf this is true, has he (Mr. Wettstein) not destroyed all the 
highest hopes and aspirations of mankind, for cold, gloomy, 
dark, and lifeless Materialism, with its ‘death ends all? 
We are very anxious to understand and know the pro and con 
of this, the most important subject that can engage and oc- 
cupy the mind of man,” and so on: 

In Mr. Perry’s letter in Taz TRUTH SEEKER of Sept. 13th, we 
find the following: “In the face of some thirty years of ex- 
perience that hav addressed themselvs to my intellect, and for 
which no rational explanation has yet approached the subject 
to be compared to that of the spiritual, . . . Iam satisfied 
that no explanation based on the theory of a general diffusion 
of mind, or any other thing or substance in nature, can be put 
in the place of a spirit or spirits to account for such phenom- 
ena as I hay witnessed; and for anyone to assume to disbelieve 
it all in the face of millions of witnesses is sim ply 


dodging the question,” and so on. From the foregoing quota- 


tion it. is clear, firstly, that Mr. Perry, during some thirty 
years of experience, has witnessed some very important phe- 
nomena; secondly, that he thinks it should be explained; and 
that now, and to this end, thirdly, his attention has been 
called to the theory of a general dispersion of mind, and per- 
haps others; in fact, he has so thoroughly investigated the 


subject that he thinks there can be no theory based upon any 


substance in nature equal to that of a spirit or spirits; fourthly, 
that, not having found a complete explanation, he takes what 
he thinks to be the best, which is the spiritual. It is now 


clear that Mr. Perry is not certain that Spiritualism is true; 


but he hopes that it is, for, like others named, he thinks any 


other belief would be “chilling.” His belief, as he uncon- 
I will quote the 
following as proof: “No matter how indifferently the subject 
may be treated by a few, the millions are fast enlisting under 
the banner of the spirits, and defying the ridicule and con- 


sciously acknowledges, is a mere preference. 


tempt of facts, and until they are rationally accounted for, 


aside from a belief in the works of spirits, the millions will 
cling to the doctrins of the genial summer-land in preference 
{notice why they embrace it] to the chilling philosophy of a 


Materialism that is lifeless.” 


In conclusion, does it not crop out that many Spiritualists 
are deceived much in the same way as people are who get 
anxious to be “filled with the Holy Ghost” and finally per- 
suade themselvs that they actually hav been “ filled,” but who 
afterward find out that they were deceived by their feelings or 


desires? I hav known Spiritualists to realize this. 
Respectfully, L. N. Watts. 


Farrey, Iowa, Nov. 23, 1884. 


Mr. Eprror: It seems to me that now is the time for all 
Liberals and Secularists to unite and organize for political 
work. The late election shows us plainly that the balance of 
power is certainly within our reach. Most of the states North 
show such small majorities for either of the old parties that 
the Liberal element, voting solid together, can dictate which 
Then, by annually voting against any party 
in power which refuses to grant at least a part of our Demands, 
we shall very soon receive bids for our ballots. We may not 
get all that we ask at once. Neither should we expect it. “Re- 
member, we are demanding what to the average voter seems 
“a mighty sight,” “a heap,” and we must not expect either of 
the political parties to shoulder the whole load at once. Should 
either party undertake it, it would probably lose more votes 
We should ask no more 
We ought not ask it to 
I firmly believe that if we reduced our Demands to 
simply the taxation of church property, and then work and or- 
ganize for that, we would gain our point very soon in most of 


party shall win. 


than we should be able to duplicate. 
of any party than it is able to grant. 
die for us. 


the Northern states. H. GILMORE. 


LeĮmorer, NEB., Nov. 14, 1884. 


Mr. Eprror: Please let me state that Liberalism is spreading 
like oil on water in this part of our Union, notwithstanding 


the persistent efforts of the reverends. To show the state of 
feeling, I will mention a case happening here—that of T. J. 
Conley, Three Rivers Post Office, this county, whos 
was approached in his absence, converted, and would hav 
been baptized (immersed) in the cold waters of the river but 
for the timely appearance on the scene of Mr. Conley, who 
was the maddest man of which there is any record. 
only with the assurance that any attempt to further this out- 
rage would furnish the D. D. with a pair of wings and a harp 
before he could reach the bank of the river that it was 
stopped. A peculiar feature of this case is, Mr. Conley’s 
wife and five daughters were converted, while Mr. Conley and 
three boys were left out in the cold. This savors of Solomon’s 
time. UNSANCTIFIED. 


CLAYVILLE, Nov. 20, 1884. 

Mr. Epor: It is sometimes assumed in a controversial 
debate that all things were produced and are regulated and 
controled by the laws of nature. But this assertion only pro- 
vokes a question that demands attention: What is here meant 
by nature? Does it mean the materials of which the planets 
and the world are composed, the simple elementary principles 
of all things? If this be the meaning, the conclusion una- 
voidably follows that nature is nothing more nor less than 
matter. And what are the laws of matter? Every man who 
has reflected on this subject will answer that one great and 
pervading law of matter is inertia, or the incapability of mo- 
tion, until some power is applied to giv it the force of action; 
and we think every skeptic will readily admit that life and 
motion are not original and independent qualities of inani- 
mate matter, but will contend that they are the effect of or- 
ganization, The anxious truth seeker can now see the subject 
in a tangible form, and understand the bearings and force of 
the whole argument. Matter is inert, and life is the result of 
some particular combination ef matter. The question now to 
be decided, is, What power brought matter into that state of 


family 


It was 


organization necessary to constitute being, and inspired it with 
life and motion? For no such power is found in unorganized 
matter, and surely none will be so perversely unreasonable as 
to suppose that mere matter could confer that which it never 
possessed. And if by some strange and fortunate freak of blind 
chance, matter should exert a power which it never possessed, 
and succeed in effecting an organizalion, it might be questioned 
whether life would be the necessary result. 

Now I hav an irresistible desire to know how the great 
fountain-head of intelligence originated, if it had an origin. 
Tf it had no origin, it is self-existent and never will go into un- 
conscious annihilation. Come, Mr. Materialist, giv us your 
best thoughts on this subject. I guess that intelligence, or 
mind and matter, are coeternal. J. B. Santa. 


Reaping, Kan., Nov. 25, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Liberalists see so much truth, and sound and 
common sense in the views and arguments of periodicals and 
lecturers espousing our cause, that we sometimes think it 
strange that persons whom we know to possess sound reason, 
and, upon all other subjects, we can approach with the assur- 
ance of satisfaction, thatthey, apparently, cannot see the value 
of our purpose, or the grandeur of our cause. Of these there 
are two classes. The first and most numerous class is com- 
posed. of persons who hav never recognized that the church 
had any claims upon them. They hav been raised outside 


-the pale of the church, and care no more for the orthodox pui- 


pit than they do for the Spanish bull-pii. Such people cannot 
understand why we are so earnest in our efforts to destroy the 
influence of the church. They very naturally say, ‘‘Why don’t 
you let them alone, as I do, if you don’t like them?” 
While they hav no use for the chuuch, and, under some 
circumstances, would hav been co-workers with us, it 
cannot be so from the fact that they cannot realize the 
magnitude of the hypocrisy, ignorance, superstition, 
cowardice, and mental slavery, dishonesty and falsehood, 
with which the church is trammeling the minds of our chil- 
dren and rising generation. Some of this class are those who 
possess sufficient sound common sense and reason to enable 
them to scoff and deride the pleadings and claims of the 
church. And others of the same class hay been raised from 
childhood under the influence of such. The other or second 
class are those in the church, or are directly under its control 
and influence. There are none so blind as those that won’t 
see. Special pains hav been taken to circulate among the 
churcsh-members and its sympathizers Remsburg’s “Bible 
Morals,” which seems to us a fairly clear showing as against 
the Bible as a just‘and moral guide. No argument is produced 
against it, neither can there be, as itis a simple statement of 
texts and facts therein contained. These slaves of the cross 
simply say to each other, ‘“ The devil is in our midst, and we 
must fight him with our zeal.” Our observation is that Free- 
thinkers generally are persons who hav been under church 
rule and learned its rottenness. Is it a fact that we must ac- 
cept the churches as nurseries to grow up workers for Lib- 
eralism ? W. H. Penrrep. 


LEAVENWORTH, Kan., Nov. 16, 1884. 

Mr. Eprrtor: I believe ‘‘ Bible Morals” to be the most con- 
densed and complete refutation of the Bible it has ever been 
my pleasure to read. 

As good as Tae Trura SEEKER is, I wish to suggest what I 
think would be an improvement—i. e., head the first column 
of notes and clippings with an index of each number’s con- 
tents, as many of its readers keep them on file, and as articles 
are referred to and replied to weeks after publication, such an 
index would be a great help in reviewing them. 

“The Georgia Wonder,” Lulu Hurst, has been here and 
gone, and as I hav seen several conflicting reports—some in 
Tue Trota Seeker—concerning the marvelous power accom- 
panying her, some claiming it to bemere muscular power skil- 
fully managed, while others say it is something beyond our 
present knowledge and independent of muscular force, and 
having been one of a number of umbrella and chair wrestlers, 
I believe I am competent to judge, and so cast my vote with 
the last-named class. But if preventing six stout men from 
pressing a ehair to the floor by simply laying her hands upon 
the cane seating, or the lifting a chair several inches from the 
floor with two heavy men seated thereon by slightly laying one 
hand upon the post without grasping it, is a common feat that 
anybody can perform, then I confess myself fooled, with sev- 
eral other at least intelligent-looking men. What man knows 
would make a large book, but I think what he don’t know 
would make a whole library. Yours for truth, 

H. H. HUTCHESON. 


SroucaTow, Mass., Nov. 8, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $1 far two trial subscriptions. I 
find your paper able, true, and brimful of some of the grand- 
est thoughts of the age. I wish I could do more for you, but 
my business cares are such that I do not seem to get much 
time for missionary work. However, I shall send you more 
names in a week or two. Your TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL is an 
admirable compilation, and I sincerely trust you will not fail 

to issue it every year. P. N. Coor. 


SEWARD, NEB., Oct, 31, 1884, 
Mr. Eprror: In the year 1871 we started a League in this 
place. We had to contend against both “tide and wind;” we 
were few in number, rent high, and drifted around from one 
room to another, until the enterprise was abandoned. The 
time is close at hand when we take the bull by the horns, and 
shake off all opposition as easily as a lion shakes the dew from 
his mane. On the 5th and 6th of November we hav two able 
lectures on Freethought. On the 9th of November Professor 
W. F. Jamieson commences a series of six lectures. Jamieson 
is one of the best in the Union. While these men are here we 
will organize a League. Don’t that make you feel good? It 
does me. Then we will start a boom on Tus TRUTH SEEKER. 

H. L. Boyzs. 
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Children's Came. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Fall River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. : 


“ Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night begins to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is Known as the Children’s Hour.” 


Whither ? 


My desolate house is in mourning, 
A speter in all of the rooms; 
The light goes out from the windows, 
The sweetness from all of the blooms. 
A shower of white stars is drifting, - 
And rude winds bear them away, 
My birdlings hav flown from the roof-tree, 
And left me so lonely to-day. 


‘There were sad tears almost arising, 
But I buried them deep in my heart; 
I had known the future would beckon, 
And I bade my repinings depart. 
‘She world and its workers are calling, 
Their light spans the earth as a zone, 
The trend of the ages is onward-— 
Let us hasten the hands of our own. 


Humanity hearkens her heroes, 
And blazons their names on the sky, 
The temples of Time ring with voices 
That speed as the bright planets by. 
‘The workshop and senate are open, 
And newer fields glow on the plains, 
The camp-fires of Honor are burning, 
And Truth plants her small golden grains. 


The white-hearted quarry is forming 
To build, as the near ages must, 
A home for each one that is homeless— 
Let the Past guard its bones and its dust. 
New dawas their Raphaels are bringing, 
Grand masters awaken the morn, 
To write with the sermon on granit, 
A creed that hag never been born. 


‘Though a torn hat or jacket may greet us, 
And seem to belong to the dead, 
And vacant the spaces that meet us, 
While the light and the laughter hav fied; 
‘There are dim hights over the mountains 
Where Fame weaves her song and her spell, 
Though empty the little low chamber, 
It is well with us, still it is well. 
Clearwater, Neb. MABY BAIRD-FINCH. 


Human Nature, and the Study of 
the Human Voice. 


There is no more important subject of study 
than that of the human voice. It conveys the 
secret motivs of the talker, and will giv you a 
key to the inner character of the person, no 
matter how deceitful or evil-minded he may 
be, especially when the voice is coupled with 
the acts of the individual. In its natural ex- 
pression, where no concealment is intended, 
the modulations are fraught with every emotion 
and feeling of the soul life within. You will 
notice how tenderly the voice will vibrate, and 
with what delicate effects the ‘shake and 
quiver” will fall upon the ears of the afflicted 
and suffering. How sympathetically and sooth- 
ingly the feelings are imparted in the kind 
words we hear in the hour of distress or 
trouble, In like manner, we find that every 
other feeling is expressed in sounds becoming 
more and more perfect and intelligible as we 
ascend thescale of life, from the lowest animal 
that manifests it through organic.formation, to 
the most refined and cultured orator, or the 
grandest actor that treads the boards of a the- 
ater. And for this reason there is no place 
where human nature is so fairly portrayed as 
the stage. There it is in all its varieties of 
expression, the especial study of the artist. 

As no one actor can feel all the character- 
istics of humanity in the highest degree, it 
becomes necessary to divide the art into various 
parts, so as to get the highest perfection in 
each department, and present them in one 
play, hence we hav tragedians, comedians, etc., 
and each actor will be perfect in the part in 
proportion to his study of the gesture and 
voice of each character. 

Hence, in truth, “All the world is a stage, 
and all the men and women merely players.” 

Knowing the importance of the voice in de- 
tecting real motivs, the wicked and deceitful 
will resort to dissembling in order to throw us 
off our guard, and thus, by affecting to be 
honest and kind, will deceive us into a false 
security, the more surely to defraud and harm 
us. Therefore it becomes necessary to study 
the act and voice in the same individual. If a 
strange man givs you a hearty shake with one 
hand, and a cordial greetiug, while you feel 
his other hand fumbling your watch-chain, or 
your pocket, the act and the voice do not har- 
monize, and it is time to release his hold. It 
is the means used which is best calculated to 
throw you off guard and harm you, but if you 
hav studied the voice with profit, you may de- 
tect the poison concealed in each word or sen- 
tence, aS no one can express naturally two 
“pposit feelings at the same moment, and the 
shrewd person Will detect the rogue as easily 


as he can read the false and imperfect lines in 
a bank-note made by the counterfeiter. 

Having made humanity a study from my 
earliest experiences in life, it has been a 
source of great pleasure and profit to me, and, 
I think, in one or more cases saved my life or 
protected me from great bodily harm, to illus- 
trate which I will relate a true story: 

About eighteen years ago, in this city, the 
first railway was put into operation; other coal 
fields enjoyed them earlier on account of the 
great advantages they possessed over this val- 
ley, as here, although we hav the best coal, 
the mountains surrounding us are upward of 
a thousand feet in hight, and it required a 
thirteen-mile grade to run this heavy material 
out of the valley and surmount this obstacl 
to trade. : 

During this time all sorts of humanity, from 
all parts of the world, were engaged for years 
in getting these railways into activ opera- 
tion, and often night was made hideous by 
the noises of drunken and fighting men, who 
prowled around at all unseasonable hours in 
their debauchery and profanity. 

Upon this particular occasion, while at sup- 
per, we heard a terrible outcry, as if coming 
from some one in great distress. Upon the 
impulse, I put on my hat and proceeded to 
the front door, but before opening it con- 
cluded to wait for another outbreak, which 
soon followed. There was something so pecu- 
liar in the voice that I immediately checked 
myself and concluded to go out by way of the 
yard gate. When I got there, I found a man 
lying in the snow, as still ag if asleep. I 
shook him and spoke to him, and endeavored 
to lift him upon his feet, supposing him drunk; 
but to my surprise he bounded up in an in- 
stant and entered the gate. By this time my 
suspicions were awakened, and a neighbor 
happening along, we followed him to the 
kitchen door, which he entered. At first I 
supposed he had been in some kind of fit and 
got up bewildered, but when he seated himself 
at the stove I asked him to drink a cup of hot 
coffee or tea and hav something to eat, but 
he said he was cold—would as soon drink a 
cup of poison as anything—wanted to know 
what I meant by offering him coffee, and why 
I did not keep a hotter stove on such a cold 
night In fact, his words and actions wero 
calculated to create fears, as I saw that he 
was a desperate character, and concluded 
that his actions at the yard gate were only a 
ruse to gain admittance into the house. But 
in order to let him understand that I was not 
afraid of him, I said he could come into the 
front room to a large stove, if that was all he 
wanted, and warm up. 

As soon as I opened the door he darted in, 
and perceiving a side room and bed, jumped 
into it, boots, clothing, and all. There was 
something so outrageous in this conduct that I 
made up my mind that charity was ill-bestowed 
on such customers, and, taking him by the 
coat collar and throwing my whole avoirdu- 
pois—about 180 pounds—in the opposit di- 
rection, I landed him upon the floor in abso- 
lute astonishment. This convinced him that 
I was the wrong customer to be imposed upon, 
and seeing that his little plan of getting a bed 
to himself from which he could at any time of 
the night get out and hav the house to him- 
self and companions to do what they pleased, 
was greatly astonished. He took a seat by the 
stove, and said that if I would let him out he 
would go away peaceably, which I did, first 
insisting on an explanation of his conduct. 
This he refused to giv, but said: ‘I see 
you are a man that can take care of your own, 
and it is well you acted as you did. You are 
all right, there will no harm befall you.” 

There is no doubt that there was a deep-laid 
plan to rob me or do worse. I watched for 
several days afterwards, and one day dis- 
covered my man coming up the way. I met 
him and handed him a glove which he left on 
the occasion above referred to. He did not 
want me to recognize him, and would not own 
the glove at first, but when I assured him’ he 
was known, he took it, and remarked that I 
was a “ good man.” 

A year or two thereafter, one night after 
bed time, I was. aroused by some one rapping 
at the door of an addition building we were 
then erecting, the one in which I am now 
writing. I said, ‘‘ Who’s there?” A soft, deli- 
cate voice answered, ‘‘No one that will hurt 
you.” It proved to be a foot-sore traveler, 
who had got into the valley after dark, and too 
late for hotels even, and, spying the new addi- 
tion, he concluded to ask for the privilege of a 
lodging in the shavings. He said he had no 
matches, and would be careful, and, that as 
he had no money, he had been refused shelter 
several times. That voice was asinnocent and 
sincere to my ears as truth could make it. I 
could adminster to his comfort without any 


fears, so I got up and conducted him into the 
place where he insisted on staying, and tucked 


him into a nice large nest; then pulled the 
work bench over him, and left him to such 
dreams as he might be favored with. In the 
morning I got-up quite early, not caring to 


disturb any of the femily, and prepared as | 


good a breakfast as cold food ready cooked 
would warrant, and, passing into the new addi- 
tion, I found my lodger ready for his march, 
a perfectly sober, sincere, honest, but poverty- 
stricken mortal. After a little preliminary 
conversation, I invited him into the dining 
room to eat something that would sustain him 
in his day’s march. This he said was more 
than he expected, but after washing and 
combing up, he ate a hearty meal. I then 
filled his sack with a day’s provisions, and 
handed him what small change I had in my 
pockets—about forty cents. He was very much 
astonished and pleased. He gave me a warm 
shaking of the hand as we parted, and with 
large tears filling his eyes, and emotions of 
thankfulness expressed in the deep melody 
of his faltering voice, he said, ‘“ My friend, 
I hav traveled a great deal in my time, but 
this is the first time in my life that any one 
has paid me money for lodging with him.” 
I hav narrated these contrasting incidents to 
illustrate the difference of voice and conduct, 
and to show the necessity of making the 
human voice a study of the feelings which 


govern it. J. R. PERRY. 
+ 
Our Puzzle Box. 
1. 


QUAD HOC SIBI VULT? 


By that mother’s love, her only hope on high, 

In every star you see a-gleaming nigh, 

Round all this wandering host above, 

Do doubly show the work of love, 

Caps each cloud with crown of gold, 

And making fishermen, even, bold, 

Going to sea, with awkward grace, _. 

Each sail and spar rotting in place, 

For well they know renewal is in vain, 

Unless they would.keep lovers in the rain, 

Let them love; and over this thing delve; 

Light cigars and pipe; release the twelve. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Esprit Fort, 

NUMERICAL. 

A part of the human body my 7 do proclaim; 

Take 1, 2, 3, and you hav an Irish name; 

Two of these three a state’s abbreviation; 

My 3, 4, 5, and 6 the hero of a nation; 

Omit the 3d, a measure you can see; 

My 4, 5, 6, and 7 a female name will be. 
Newburgh, N. Y. Ropert BERNEEIM, 


Fa 
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INVOLVED CHARADE. 
An instant’s space, less than a minute, 
And yet we trace a sign within it. 
Jonah’s sign was a little too much, 
This, I opine, is much too little; 
But the Christ divine, with deific touch, 
Could giv that a gentle whittle, 
And cut off a day and a half or such. 
But often I grieve that his whale-ship’s 
victual : 
Could not quicker make him sicker, 
Or that Mary’s son was so slow to rise. 
It would, at least, hav saved all dicker 
About discrepancies, or lies. 
Though Theologicus can fit all 
Signs in time to some event, 
Yet my reliance is upon no saint. 
On Freethought puzzlers I must call— 
Hoe signo vinces— by this sign 
I hav conquered ”—all the nine. 
And now please solve this crypt of mine, 
This word with another word in it, 
This sign, in less than a minute. 
Irwin, Iowi. J. K. P. BAKER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER 
Nov. 22, 1884. 

2. Frederick Douglass. 

3. Stoic less t—soic—10 s c—Tennesseee. 

Mr. Juergens’s double acrostic in Our Puzzle 
Box Nov. 22d will be held four weeks for 
solution. First correct answer to receive 
“ Puzżłedom in a Nutshell.” 


Correspondence. 


Crear Warmer, Nes., Nov. 16, 1884. 

Dear Miss Wrxon: I ama reader of the Chil- 
dren’s Corner in Tus Trora Szzxerr. I liv 
out in northwestern Nebraska. We hav very 
good schools for a new country. There is one 
college and one seminary in this county. The 
school that I go to is one mile and a half from 
home: I ride to school on horseback. I hav 
played on the violin for two years. I am thir- 
teen yéars old next Christmas. I hav been 


helping my father pick corn some this fall, on , 


Saturdays. Good-bye, Eare A, Fwon. 


P. S.—You wrote a kind letter to my mother, | 


and we were much pleased with it. E. A. F. 


[Earle has written a very pretty letter, con- 
cise and comprehensiv. We are always happy 
to hear from the friends who love Our Corner, 
and we would be pleased to hav them write 
oftener, and thus become acquainted with 


PHONOGRAPHY & TYPEWAITING, 


Many a bright young mån or woman would like to 
come to New York to commence a business career. 
The best way is tolearn these arts. They are now 
professions that are increasing in demand, and not 
yet full. I instruct young persons thoroughly, and 
getthem positions. It takes five months to gain the 
requisit phonographic speed, 100 words a minute. 
Terms, $50 for the course, payable $10 month’y in 
advance. 

Typewriting requires about two months practice, 


and can be learned along with phonograrhy—ouly ~ 


$10 extra. Send for circular. Address, 
49t * T. 0. LELAND, 744 Broadway, N. ¥; 


Magic 


Lanterns Outdone by the 


An Optical Wonder. 
‘NOOILAOA 10d 


i id 


h edal of Merit (N. Y. Am. Institu 
1883). awarded to our new, cheap and original 
for Projecting and Enlarging ordinary Photographs, 
Chromo Cards, Scrap Pictures. etc. Works like magic; 
delights and mystifies everybody. Useful to Portrait 
Artists and to every family. wanting Home Amusement. 
Prices, $2.50 and $5. Over 200 Pictures 
sent free with every Polyopticon. Over 
200 Beautiful Pictures in colors for $1. 
Full and free descriptive circular. . 


Murray Hill Pub. COo., 129 E. 28th St., N. Y. 
ZÆ A special discount to Liberal Leagues, 


Fair, 
antern 


or similar societies. 
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INGERSOLS CATECHISED. 


His Answers 


by the Editor of the San Franciscan. 


Millions of these should be circulated by 


Freethinkers. 


Price, 5 cents; 50 cents per dozen; 25 copies 


j for a dollar. Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


FREEVHINKERS’ CONVENTION, 


To Be Held At 


THE OPERA HOUSE, , 


December 4th, 5th, 


SALAMANCA. N. Y. 
6th, and 7th, 1884. . 


SPEAKERS: 


Charles Watts, T. B, Wakeman, S. P. Patnam, C. B. Reynolds, W. 


S. Bell, John E. 


Remsburg, Geo. W. Taylor, and J. H. Burnham hav been engaged as speakers. Court- 


landt Palmer has been invited to preside. 


It is hoped that some representativ orthodox clergyman may be induced to attend and 


engage Mr. Watts in debate. 


MUSIC: 


The same fine choir of siugers who farnished the excellent music at the Cassadaga 
Convention hav been engaged for the Salamauca gathering. 


LOCATION: 

Salamanca has better railroad facilities than any other town of its size in the state. 
Some seven lines of railroad enter the town from various directions, aud all will grant 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS: 

Good board can be obtained at one dollar per day. 
A SOCIAL PARTY 
will be held on the evening of Saturday, the 6th. 


reduced rates of fare. 


TICKETS (for the season,) 


50 CENTS. 


(NO COLLECTION.) 
For particulars as to railroad rates, routes, etc., address 


H. L. GREEN, Salamanca, N ¥. 


To a Number of Vital Questions Pröpounded 


OUR NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 


—BY— 


MISS SUSAN H. WIXON, 


—ENTITLED— 


HE STORY HOUR. 


Small Quarto—10x8 inches—Nearly Three Hundred Pages. 


Alluminated Cover---Sixty-six Full Page Husirations, With Cwenty-hve Smaller Ones. 


THIRTY-FOUR STORIES, IN LARGE TYPE, AS FOLLOWS: 


LAZY DICK; OR, THE LIFE OF A DOG, EARTH’S TRUE KINGS AND QUEENS; 
AN ANGEL UNAWARES, | A Dialogue for Three Child%en, 
` MAY, MISS BROWN’S VALENTINE, 
- TEN LITTLE WAITING-MAIDS, WHAT STEPHEN’S OWL WAS STUFFED WITH, 
-THE DOCTOR’S HORSE, i JOHN, 
MR. TRILOBITE’S STORY, NEIGHBOR BRIGHTSIDE, 
_ TRUE. POLITENESS, MISS MARIE GOLD’S PARTY, 
A BUMBLE-BEE’S THANKSGIVING, THE LESSON OF THE FLOWERS: 
GRANDFATHER’S POCKETBOOK, A Dialogue, 
MEDDLESOME MOLLY, l COUSIN JOHN'S PHILOSOPHY; or, It Might 
THE HUMAN HAND, ~ PERES i ale Have Been Worse, 
A SAD MISTAKE, JENNY’S QUESTION, 
INSIDE AN ENGINE HOUSE, | KATY’S ANSWER, 
OUR CHILDREN, ALONE IN AN UNFURNISHED HOUSE, 
FIGHTING FRANCIS; or, a Kiss BLACKEY, 
for a Blow, - BREAKING THE MEETING, 
CRESSBROOK COTTAGE, OUR SUSIE, 
EZEKIEL’S SILVER SPOON, A FUNNY FELLOW. How He 
ODDS AND ENDS. A New Years Was Cured of Practical Joking. 
Story, WHAT THE FERN SAID. 


e 


©. Will be Ready for Mailing in Time to Reach All Parts of the Country by New Years. 


Pp 


SEND YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 


‘Price, : - $1.25 | Two Copies for - - $2.00 


ADDRESS THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, i : + A i a Hire : ; New York. 


THE E9SENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
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ENGLISH BOOKS & PAMPHLETS 


FOR SALE AT THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


ANCIENT MYSTERIES DESCRIBED; Espe- 
cially the English miracle plays, as te Fools 
and Asses,” * English Boy-Bishop,”’ ‘‘ De- 
scent into Hell,” “Lord Mayor’s Show,” 
“The Guildhall Show,” ete. By Wm. 
Hone. With engravings on copper and 
wood. $3 

THE APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT: 
Being all the gospels and epistles not in- 
cluded in the New Testament. By Wm. 
Hone, London, 1820. $2 25 

DESERT LIFE. Recollections of an Expodi- 
tion in the Soudan. By B. Solymos, C.E. 
Cover slightly damaged. $3 50 

EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. Protestantism 
and Catholicism Compared in their Effects 
on the Civilization of Europe: By Rev. J. 
Balmes. $2 50 

JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS; wee a 
Criticism of Mohammedanism. By E 
Benamozegh (translated from the French). 
75 cents 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CREATION ON 

THE EARTH. The Process of Creation. 
` The Antiquity of the Earth, and Its Hu- 

man Inhabitants, etc. By Thomas Lumis- 
den Strange. $1 25 

THE LEGENDS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
.traced to their apparent primitive sources. 
By Thomas Lumisden Strange.’ $2 50 

THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. Re- 
viewed by Thos, Lumisden Strange. $1 25. 


RIG-VEDA-SANHITA. Sacred Hymns of the 
Brahmans. Vol. L, Hymn to the Maruts 
or Storm Gods. By F. Max Muller, M.A., 
LL.D. The oldest collection of religious 
poetry published. $3 75 


THREE ESSAYS ON RELIGION. With Life 
and Writings of Berkeley. By John Stuart 
Mill. 2 50 

A RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
OF ENGLAND. By John James Tayler, 
B.A. With. Introduçctian hy Tamas Mar- 
tineau. $2. 50-7- 


- Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated from the 
German by George Eliot. London, 1881. 
$3 
THE PEDIGREE OF MAN, and other Essays. 
With 80 wood cuts. By Ernst Haeckel. 
Translated by Edward B. Aveling. $2 50 
Among the contents are ‘‘Cell-Souls,” and 
“ Soul-Cells,” etc. ; 

MIND IN ANIMALS. By. Prof. Ludwig 
Buchner. ‘Translated from the. German 
by Annie Besant. $2 50 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE HAKAYIT 
ABDULLA (Bin Abdulkadar) Munchi. 
With Comments by J. T. Thompson, 

-F. R. G. S. In consequence of being 

slightly damaged, price reduced to $1 

HAFED, PRINCE OF PERSIA. His experi- 

ence in Earth-Life and Spirit-Life. Being 
Spirit Communications Received Through 
Mr. David Duguid.‘ With Appendix con- 
taining communications from Spirit-artists 
Ruisdal and Steen. Ilustrated by fac 
similes of various drawings and writings 
the direct work of the spirits. 580 pp. $2 


A TREATISE ON THE NATURE OF MAN; 
Regarded as Triune. With an Ontline of 
a Philosophy of Life. By Thomas B.. 
-Woodward. $1 

HISTORICAL STUDIES- and--Reoreations, 
The World’s History Re-told in two vols. 
Vol. I., in two parts: 1. “The Ancient 
World;” 2. ‘‘The Modern World.” Vol. IL., 

« Bengal, ” «The Great Wars of .India, 
“The Ruins of the Old World Read as 

Milestones to Civilization.” By Shoshee 

Chunder Dutt. Price reduced on account 
of being damaged from $16 to $8. 

JESUS: His Origin and Career, Opinions and 
Character, from a Psychological Point of 
View. By Wm. Renton. $1 50 

THE DATHAVANSA; or, the History of the 
Tooth-Relic of Gotama Buddha. By 
Mutu Coomara Swamy. $1 75 

THE INDIAN SAINT; or, Buddha and Budd- 
hism. A sketch Historical and Critical. 
By Chas. D. B. Mills. $1 

THE COMING ERA. By Alexander Calder. 


$3 50 
SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By Richard 
Phosphor. $1 


IDOLS AND IDEALS, with an Essay on Chris- 
tianity. By M. D. Conway, M. A. $1 50 

IN SEARCH OF TRUTH. Conversations on 
the Bible and Popular Theology for Young 
People. By Amy. 75 cents. 


NEW RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Douglas 
Campbell. $2 

CREDIBILIA; or, Discourses on Questions of 
Christian Faith. By Rev. James Cran- 
brook. $1 

FOLK SONGS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. By 
Charles E. Grover. $3 

MY VISITS TO THE SUN;; or, Critical Essays 
on Physics, Metaphysics, and Ethics. By} 
Lawrence 8. Benson. $1 50 


’ HEBREW THEISM. The Common Basis of 


Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedan- 
ism. By Francis W. Newman. $2 

THEISM. Doctrinal and Practical, or Didac- 
tic Religious Utterances. By Francis W. 
Newman. $2 25 


ZHIIDOO MYTHOLOGY, popularly treated. 


Being an Epitomized Description of the 
various Heathen Deities illustrated on the 
silver Swami tea-service presented to the 
Prince of Wales, by H. H., the Cackwar of 
Baroda. 75 cents 


LIFE AND MIND ON THE BASIS OF MOD- 


EXTRACTS FROM THE KORAN in the 


REVERBERATIONS; 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEO- 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF CHAS. BRADLAUGH. 
BIOGRAPHY OF W. E GLADSTONE; What 
ESSAYS AND LECTURES. ‘By Charles C. 
THE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF | 


LIFE 


REMINISCENCES OF SARATOGA AND 


ESSAYS, POLITICAL: AND SOCIAL; Mar- 


THE TRIAL OF THEISM. Accused of ob- 


STRAUSS AND RENAN. ‘An Essay by E.. 
A FORECAST OF THE RELIGION OF THE 


SUTTA NIPATA; ;or, Dialogues and Discourses 


MORNING PRAYERS IN THE HOUSEHOLD 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL SENTIMENTS, 


REVIEW OF THE WORK OF JOHN STUART 


A RATIONAL VIEW OF THE BIBLE, A 


THE CATECHISM OF POSITIVE RELIG- 


THE VALUE OF THE EARTHLY LIFE. A 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ULRICH VON HUT- 


HISTORY OF RATIONALISM. Embracing 


THE FREETHINKER’S TEXT BOOK. PartI, 


DAYS OF ROMANCE AND CHIVALRY. By 
W. Stewart Ross. 75 cents 

NAGANANDA; or, the Joy of the Snake 
World. A Buddhist Drama in five acts. 
Translated into English prose, with ex- 
planatory notes, from the Sanskrit of Sri- 
Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B. A. 
With introduction by Prof. Cowell. $1 50 


Pamphlets. 


Can Miracles be Proved Possible? Verbatim 
report of the two nights’ public debate be- 
tween Messrs. C. Bradlaugh aud W. R. 

-~ Browne, M.A. 20 cents 

The Population Question, according to R. Mal- 
thus and J. S. Mill. Giving the Malthu- 
‘sian Theory of over-population. By Chas. 
R. Drysdale, D.D. 50 cents 

Human Sacrifices in England. Four Dis- 
courses. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. 
50 cents l 

The Religion of Secularism and the Respect- 
ability of Man. - By the Marquis of Queens- 
berry. 15 cents 

Life and Character of “Saladin” (W. Stewart 


ERN MEDICINE. By Hobart Lewins, 
M. D. 50 cents 


original, with English Rendering. Com- 
piled by Sir. William Muir, K.C.S.B., 
L.L.D. Slightly damaged. 75 cents 

to which is added 
«The growth of opinion which made me 


- leave the grure: By W. M. W. Call, Ross). - By Gordon W. Flaws. 10 cents 
M.A. a ; 
SCENES FROM THE RAMAYANA, ETC. | “D7stanity. By Moncure D. Conway, M A: 


By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A. $1 75 The Foundation of Christianity; A Critical 


AFRICAN SKETCH BOOK. With maps and Analysis of the Pentateuch and Theolo 
illustrations. 2 vols. - By Winwood of the Old Testament. By Geo. B. Ja KM 
Reade. Damaged, reduced to $8 son, A.B. 60 cents: 


‘A Dissertation of the Being and Attributes of 


PLE. With map. By W. W. Hunter re 9 
GLE., LLD. $175 , God By T. Simmons—Mackintosh. 25 

THE JADE CHAPLET, in 24 beads. A Col- | mhe antiquity of the Huma _” By Geo. 
lection of Songs, Ballads, etc. From the e antiqu TT A, aep uman Baog oy AOA 
Chinese. By Geo. Carter Stent. $1 50 Fe ete 


A Letter Addressed to the Abbe Raynal, on the 
affairs of North America in which the mis- 
takes in the Abbe’s‘account are corrected 
and cleared up. By Thomas Paine. Lon- 
don. 25 cents 

Is it Reasonable to Worship God? Verbatim 
report of two nights’ debate at Notting- 
ham, Eng., between Rev. R. A. Armstrong 
and Chas. Bradlaugh. 35 cents 

Taxation; How it Originated and Who Bears 
It. By Chas. Bradlaugh. 20 cents 

Thoughtson Popery. By the Rev. Wm. Nevins, 
D.D. 20 cents 

The Belief in a Personal God and a Future 


By Adolphe S. Headingley. $2 50 


he has done. By Sam. Bennett. 75 cents 


Cattell. $1 


CHINA. Two Lectures Delivered in 
London. By Robert K. Douglas. $2 25 


OF JENGHIZ KHAN. Translated 
from the Chinese, with an Introduction. 
By Robert Kennaway Douglas. $1 50 


BALLSTON. By Wm.. L. Stone. 75 cents 


Life. Six Nights’ Discussion between 
ENGLISH LIFE OF JESUS.: BY) phones ‘Thos. Cooper and Joseph Barker. 40 cents 
THE JESUS OF THE GOSPELS AND THE | The Meamns-of- Lectures. By 


Frederic Harrison, M.A. cen 
The Gospel of Spiritualism. The electric light 
of the new era. By W. Stoddart, B.A. 
10 cents i ian 
Practical Grammar, with Graduated Exercises. 
By G. J. Holyoake. Reduced, 50 cents 


Wealthy and Wise. A Lecture. Introduction 
to the study of Political Economy. By 
Joseph Hiram Levy. Damaged. 20 cents 

The True Source of Christianity, or a Voice 
from the Ganges. By an Indian officer. 
50 cents ; 

Tobacco and the Diseases it Produces. 

‘ Chas. R. Drysdale, M.D. 10 cents 

Witchcraft in Christian Countries. By Sala- 
din (W. Stewart Ross). 10 cents z 

Organon of Science. By Jno. Harrison Stin- 
son, Esq. 25 cents 

Christ and Buddha Contrasted. By an orien- 
tal who visited Europe, with an Introduc- 
tion, a comparison of utterances, and a 
story of Christian Misssions. By Baron 
Humboldt. 10 cents 

The Education.of Girls. An Extract from an 
Essay on Woman. Henry R. S. Dalton. 
20 cents 5 

The Claims of Hindooism and Christianity. 
An Address delivered in India by Kedar- 
nath Basu, M.C.A.S. 10 cents 


Holy Darkness. W. Stewart Ross. 5 cents 


The Fruits of Christianity. Annie Besant. 
10 cents 

Catholicism and Rationalism; a Review of a 
two nights’ discussion on ‘this subject be- 
tween Chas. Watts and “ʻa Catholic.” 
Annie Besant. 5 cents 


The Gospel of Atheism. Annie Besant. 5 cts 


Natural Religion vs. Revealed Religion: An 
Essay. Annie Besant. 10 cents ~ 
An Essay on Prayer. Annie Besant. 10 cents 
Is the Bible Indictable? Annie Besant. 10 cts 
‘The Gospel of Christianity and the Gospel of 
Freethought. Annie Besant, 10 cents 


An Essay on Eternal Torture. Annie Besant, 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. = Bè- 
ing a Two Nights’ Debate betwéen the 
Rev. A. Hatchard and Annie Besant. . By 
A. Besant. $1 25 


riage as it is, etc.; England, India, and 
Afganistan; Law of Population, etc. By 
Annie Besant. $1 25 


structing Secular life. By Geo J. Holyoake. 
$2 


Jellar. With introductory remarks. $1 25 


By 
FUTURE. Being short Essays on some 
Important Questions in Religious Philoso- 
phy. By W. W. Clark. $2 


- of Gotama Buddha. _ Translated from the 
Pali, with Introduction aud notes by Sir 
M. Coomara Swamy.- 1 75 - 

OF A BELIEVER IN GOD. Clo. 50 cts. 

Metrically Rendered from Sanskrit writers, 

with an Introduction and an Appendix 


containing exact translations in prose. By 
J. Muir, D.C., LL.D., Ph.D. 75 cents 


MILL, entitled, An Examination of Sir 


Wm. Hamilton’s Philosophy... By ‘Geo. 


Grote. $1 


Course of Lectures by the Rev. Newton M. 
Mann. $1 25 


ION. ‘Translated from the French of 
Auguste Comte by Richard Congreve. $3 


Reply to “Is Life Worth Living?” by W. 
H. Mallock: By Edward B. Aveling. 
40 cents y 


TER. Describing Life in the Middle 
Ages. By David Friedrich Strauss. 75 cents 


a Survey of the present state of Protestant 


x , F 10 cents 
ei ai BD. ae ee The Church and Education. ‘  Anti-Jesuit.” 
ae parade 10 cents 


The Religions of the World, their Basis and 
Tendency. By « Pioneer.” 5 cents. 


The Edncation and Position of Woman, 
Eunice Watts. 10 cents 


The English Church a Failure. Charles Watts. 
5 cents 


“Man, Whence and How; Religion, What 
and Why. ” By Charles Bradlaugh. $1. 
Part II, Yi Christianity, Its Evidences, Its 
Origin, ‘its Morality, Its History.” By An- 
nie Besant. $1 25. Part IJI Freethought: 
Its Rise, Progress, and Triumph. By 
Charles Watts. Price, $1 25 ma 
HEROES AND MARTYRS OF FREE- 
THOUGHT. Voltaire, Spinoza, etc. By 
G. W. Foote and Charles Watts, 75 santa 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE BIBLE. Chris- 
tian Evidences Criticised. A Reply to 


Kate 


Discussion between the Rev. Alexander 
Stewart and Mr. Chas. Watts. 35 cents 


The Bible and Christianity. By Chas. Watts. 
20 cents 


Merits and Demerits of Secularism. A ver- 


Teenie by “Charles Bradlaugh batim report of a discussion between the 
“Origin of j Christianity.” Miraclow” Rer. Thomas Crow and Chas. Watts. 20 
td 
« Prophecies,” “P f Christianity,” censa 
ete. by Charles{Watts. $1 am’) | Secularism in its Various Relations. By Chas. 
SECULARISM: Its Principles and Its Duties. Watts. 20 cents. 
By Charles Watts. 75 cents. Debate on the Christian Evidences. A verba- 


tim report of the two nights’ discussion 


THE SECULARIST’S 
HE AR MANUAL OF SONGS between Mr. Chas. Watts and B. H. Cow- 


AND CEREMONIES. Edited by Austin 


Holyoake and Charles Watts. 50 cents per, Esq. 20 cents 
THE SECULAR SONG AND HYMN BOOK. | American Freethinkers. Sretéhes of Ingersoll, 
By Annie Besant. 40 cents T. B. Wakeman, B. F. Underwood, Geo. 


Chainey, and S. P. Putnam. 
Watts. 10 sents 
The Training of Youth; Secular and Theolog- 
ical. By Chas Watts. 10 cents 
Defense of Secular Principles. 
Watts. 5 cents 


THE LIFE AND STRUGGLES OF WM. By Chas. 
LOVETT, In his Pursuit of Bread, Knowl- 
edge, and Freedom. With some short ac- 
count of the different associations he be- 
longed to, and of the opinions he enter- 


By Chas. 
tained. $3 


| 


Verbatim report of the Four Nights’ Public 


Atheism and the Gloucester Execution. 
Chas. Watts. 5 cents 

Philosophy of Secularism. 
5 cents 


Secular Ceremonies. The Naming of Infants. 
By Chas. Watts. 5 cents 


By 


By Chas Watts. - 


The Moral Value of the Bible. By Chas. 
Watts. 5 cents i 

Morality Without Religion. By Chas. Watts 
5 cents ` : 

The Irish Question and the House of Lords; a 
a Plea and a Protest. By Chas. Watts. 
‘5 cents ’ 

Freethought and Modern Progress. By Chas. 
Watts.. 5 cents 


English Nonconformity; What Has It Done 
for. Mental Freedom and National Prog- 
ress. By Chas. Watts. 5 cents. , 
Christianity; Its Nature and Influence on 
Civilization. By Chas, Watts. 5 cents 
Reasons for Not Accepting Christianity. By 
Mrs. Chas. Watts. 10 cents 


Religion. Secular and Supernatural. ‘By 
Chas. Watts. 10 cents 

The Working Classes. By Charles Watts. 
5 cents 

The Secular Duties of Life. By Charles Watts. 
10 cents 


The Bible: Is It Reliable as a Guide? ‘By 
Charles Watts. 3 cents 


Theological Persecution and Freethought Mar- 
tyrdom. By Charles Watts. 10 cents ` 


The Modern Defense of Christianity; A Change 
of Front. By Charles Watts. 5 cents 
The Spirit of the Age: Is It Christian or Secu- 
lar? Charles Watts. 5 cents - 

Secular Morality: What Is It? An Exposition 
and a Defense. Charles Watts. 10 cents. 

The Alleged Resurrection of Jesus: Was It æ 
Fact? Charles Watts. 10 cents. 

What is Secularism? Letter to the Rev. T. 
Fordyce, M.A. Charles Watts. 5 cents 

The Character of Christ. Charles Watts—5-cts’~ 

è Christian's Notion of- Man's Ultimate State . 

of Existence, -Cliarles Watts. 5 cents 

The English Monarchy and American Repub- 
licanisn. A Refutation of the Earl of 


Beaconsfield’s (Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli’s) 
Tory Fallacies. Charles Watts. 5 cents ` 


|The Christian Scheme of Redemption. Chas. 


Watts. Scents, | 
The Christian Deity. Chas. Watts. 5 cents. 
Science and Bible Antagonistic. Chas. Watts. 


5 cents. 


English Secularism and the Progress of Socie- 
ty. G. J. Holyoake & Chas. Watts. 5 cts. 

Why am I an Atheist; or, Theism Criticised. 
Chas. Watts. 10 cents. 


Sketch of Life and Character of Chas. Watts. 
By Saladin. 10 cents 


Lithographs of Chas. Watts. 
THIRD EDITION, : 


BIBLE MYTHS 


AND THEIR 


Parallels ia Other Religions. 


Being a Comparison of th nd New estament- 
Myths and Miracies with ERT a a en na- 
tions of Antiquity, Considering also or 
Origin and Meaning. With nu- Mr 
merous illustrations. 


The object of the work is to point out the myths: 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to: 
show that they were held in common with other na-- 
tions; and then trace them to their evident originand . 
exp lain their meaning. 

+ Tt has long been acknowledged by the most emi-~- 
nent biblical students that the Hebrew scriptures - 
contain-a large mythical element; but, 80 far as we’ 
know, the present isthe first complete and scholarly `~ 
atttempt to trace these myths to their source, and 
ascertain their original signification.” ——-Boston Cour-- 


Price, 15 cents. 


“Never before has there been given a Volume to: 
the reading world that shows the research for the 


. origin of these myths as does this one Just published 


by J. W. Bouton, of New York.”’— Boston Times. 

“It is unquestionably true that the results of æ- 
rationalistic study of the Ohristian scriptures are' 
nowhere else so accessible as they are now made in’ 
the work before us.—N, F. Sun. 


1 Vol. Royal 8vo. Cloth. About 600 pages. 
Price, - = - = = 


83.00) 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, Address, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, : 
33 Clinton Place. New York. 


The most popular Weekly newspaper" 
devoted to science, mechanics, engineering, dis~- 
coveries, inventions and patents ever pu lished. Every 
number illustrated with splendid engravings. This: 
publication, furnishes a most valuable encyc opedia of . 
information which no person should be without, The: 
popularity of the ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN is such that. 
its circulation nearly equals that of all other papers of 
its class combined. Price, $3.20 a year, PRoownt to 
Clubs. Sold by all newsdediors. MUNN s Pub-- 
lishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. 
Prana & Co. have Also: 


had Thirty-Seven 
ears’ practice be-- 
= ie the Patent Office,. 
un= 
dred, Thousand ap lications for pat- 
ents in the Paka RE atos and foreign 
countries. Oaveats, Trade-Marks, Copy- 
rights, Assignments, and all other papers 
for securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France,. 
Germany and other foreign countries, prepared 
at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
> Information as to obtainin; ng. Patents cheerfully 
given without charge. Han oks of informa- 
tion sent free. Patents obtained through Munn 
& Co. are noticed in the Scientific American free. 
The advantage of such notice is well understood by all. 
persons who, wish to ARES of their patents. a 
Address M Office SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, =- 
361 Broadway, y Now t York. = 


ATENTS. 


and haye prepared more than One H 


Pas 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


DECEMBER 6, 1884. 


SECOND 
1857. | GRAND ANNUAL} 1885. 


New Years Gift Presentation, 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 28TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE 


‘ROGHELLE JEWELRY STORE. 


January 1, 1885, _ 
At2P.M., ROCHELLE, ILL. 


— 


Last year on New Year’s.day Wettstein presented 
to his patrons assembled in Armory Hall, a valuable 
collection of beautiful presents, comprising 10 Gold 
Watches and Gold Chains; half a dozen genuin Dia- 
mond Pins, Rings, and Eardrops; over a dozen fine 
Silver Watches, solid Gold: Jewelry, elegant Silver- 
ware, Fancy Goods, etc., ranging in price from $1.00 
to $100.00. : 

“This [ propose to do this year and to giv my Lib- 
eral friends abroad an opportunity to receive a nice 
present. - ; : 

_ “The aggregate of goods presented will not be less 
than $1,500, and probably $2,000, according to amount 
of goods sold. . 

To all my customers sending $1.00 or more for 
goods or work, I shall present, for each and every 
dollar, a certificate entitling the owner to one or 
more shares in these gifts. 

This is the fairest and most liberal offer ever made 
py any merchant in America My stock is complete 
in everything pertaining to a first-class jewelry 
store; prices now averaging 25 per cent below those 
of largest cities; goods sent by mail or express to 
all parts of the world accompanied by one certificate 
for.every dollar remitted, and cash refunded if not 
satisfactory, and returned same day received. 

_ * Prices on watches again reduced since last price 
Ust in this paper. The presents will be presented 
in a public hall of Rochelle, directly to my cus- 
tomers, or to a committee selected by them at that 
time, in one entire lot, and the mode of distribution 
will be optional with them. m 

Everyboñy pleased last year, and all must be 
pleased this year. 

. Oirculars giving all particulars and describing 
style and value of each gift, mailed free on applica- 
tion. OTTO WETTSTEIN. ' 


An Antidote Analyzed, 


FOLLY OF A RELIGIOUS QUACK 


. In Ministering a Nauseous Antidote to Those 
Who Hav Imbibed Nothing Poison- 
ous, and 


EXPOSING. THE INCONSISTENCY OF 
CHRISTIANS GENERALLY. 


—— 


BY H., CLAY LUSE. 


PRIOK, - - ž . o 10 OTs. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 
83 Olihton Place, New York. 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY, 


Men or Business Wao Dm Somersine BE- 
; soes Maxine Money. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


BY JA NES PARTON, 


This book contains 400 pages, platnly printed, 
treating of forty-six.characters in history who have 
helped the world; together with eight portraits. 
Mr. Parton's workS need no commendation..._They 
are standard, 

$1.25. 


- PRICE, - = . 
: address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
y 33 Olinton Place, New York. 


ye Ny j 
The Trinity, from Gibbon’ History of Christianity. 


History of Christianity 
A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “ History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


‘With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 

including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 

an “English Churchman,” and other scholars. 

1 vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 00 
This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 

originated, who were its founders, and what were the 


sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 


primitive Christians. 
**T know of no book that contains more real and val- 


uable information upon the origin of Christianity.”— 


R. G. INGERSOLL. 


‘One of the most learned and interesting books ever 


written and published.”—Soston Investigator. 
V FoR SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. , 


- NOW READY! 
THE MAGNIFICENT 


GOLORED 
LITHOGRAPH 


D. M. BENNETT MONUMENT. 


PRINTED IN SEVEN COLORS ON THE 
BEST LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 


SIZE, 22 1 x 284. 
THE BRONZE MEDALLION 


PRINTS AS LARGE AS 4 CABINET PHOTOGRAPH, 
THUS GIVING NOT ONLY A‘ PICTURE OF 
THE MONUMENT, BUT AN ACCURATE 


LIKENESS OF D. M. BENNETT. 


The lithograph is designed for fram- 
ing, and will be a treasure for all Lib-. 
erals. =, 


_ Sent, postpaid~and securely wrapped, 
to subscribers to the Mofument Fund 
for 30 cents; to others, 50 cents. Ad- 
dress this office. 


= THE 
INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BEING 
LAW, FACTS, SUGGESTIONS, AND RE- 
MARKABLE DIVORCE CASES. 


` Four Hundred an? Forty Large 
Octavo Pages, 


Price reduced from $2.25 to $1.00. 
41tf Address this office. 


FACTS. 


ments of Mental and Spiritual 
Phenomena, 


Single Copies 10 cents. ~ ; 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


39t£ 


Man. Whence and Whither. 


By R. B. Westbrook, D.D., LL.B., 
Author of ‘‘ The- Bible.—Whence and What? 
About all that can be said for the existence 
of God and the future life of man, is here 
pungently presented, with an incidental dis- 
cussion of many collateral questions, from a 

rationalistic standpoint. 
1 vol, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
A 88 Clinton Place. New York. 


A New and Useful Work. 


J] EDLOCK, Or, Taug Rieut RELATIONS 

OF THE SxrxEs—Disclosing the Laws of 
Conjugal Select:on, and showing Who May and 
Who May Not Marry. A Scientific Treatise. By 


Matrimony; The Right Age to Marry; Motives 
for Marrying; Marriages of Consanguinity — of 
Cousins, when Justifiable; Conjugal Selection— 
Affinities; Courtship—Long or Short; Duty of 
Parents; Marriage Customs and Ceremonies of a} 
Nations; Ethics of Marriage; Second Marriages, 
are they Admissible? Jealousy—Its Cause and 
Cure; Causes of Separation and Divorce; Celibacy 
—Ancient and Modern; Polygamy and Pantagamy ; 
Love Signs in the Features, and How to Read 


amples; The Poet's Wife; The Model Husband 
and the Model Wife—the Mutual Obligations, 
Privileges, and Duties; The Poetry of Love, Court- 
ship, and Marriage—Being a Practical Guide to all 
the Relations of Harpy WEDLUCE. 


profit by those of every age. 
oy post to any address on receipt of price, 


A Magazine Devoted to the State- 


SamveL R. WELLS, One vol., 12mo, 250 pages; f 
plain muslin, price, $1.60; in fency gilt binding, $2 | 


Among the subjects treated are the following: | 
Marriage a Divine Institution; Qualifications for Ẹ 


Them; Physiognomy; Sensible Love Letters—Ex: | 


The book is handsomely printed and beautifully |! 
bound It was intended more especially for young |} 
people, but may be read with interest and with |! 
Copies wil be sent |i 


i AND 
Its Scientific Solution, 
i WITH SOME r 
CRITICISMS OF UNIVERSOLOG! 
By SAMUEL P, PUTNAM, 
Price 20 cents. -For sale at this offic 


By R. D. Westbrook, DD. LL.B, 
Author of *“ The Bible—Whence and What?” 
CONTENTS; 

The True Ideal of Marriage. : 
Free Love. x k Fi 

-The History of Marriage. ` ° ` 
The Old Testament Divorce Law. 

The New Testament on Divorce. 
Divorce as a Question of Law and Religion. 

- Rational Deductions from Established Principle 
Objections to Liberal Divorce Laws Answered. 
Prevention Better than Ou’ e. | _ be 
Price, 50 cents. Neatly bound in cloth. For st 

at this office. 7 

88 Clinton Place, New. York 


“ANTICHRIST.” | 
Proving conclusivyly that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—ia a myth 
TRUTH SEEKER Ofiice. 
88 Clinton Place, New Yor) 


GOLDEN THRON. 
-By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “ Prometheus,” “Gottliep,”’ and * Inger 
and Jesus.” - _ 
A Radical romance of pioneer life, delineating tne + 
tues of natural humanity as opposed to the hypocrisy c 
supernatural religion; crowded with incident and fullet. 


Price. $2.00. 


-PRICE $1.00. 
THE TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL. 


Price, 25 cents. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


A Great Medical Work an Manhood 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility 

Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex. 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
„and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua- 
ble.” 80 found by the author, whose experience.for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
im this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00; by mal) 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
-Gold medal awarded theauthor by the National Med. 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the affiicted for relief. It 
will benefit all.— London Lancet. 

There is no member-of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian 
instructor, or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Ohronic and obstinate diseases that hav 
baffled the skill of all other physicians HE A L a 
Specialty. Such treated successfully 
without an instance of failure, 


lyr48 Mention this paper. THYSEL! 
DR. FELLOWS © 


is a regularly educat- 
ed and legally quali. 
fled physician, an 
the most successful 
as his practice will 
preve. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseases 
of the Sexual. Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
8 P E B. MATORRHŒA 
and IMPOTENOY 
as the result of self- 
abuse in youth and 
‘sexual excesses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
dreams, loss of sexual 
power,rendering mar. 


riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per. 
manently by an outside application in sixty days — 
NO STOMACH MEDIOIN USED. It is-one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his * Private Counselor,” giving full in 
formation, Address Dr. R. P. Fellows, Vineland, N 
J., and say where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. * 
“ Dr. Feliows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore nc 
cheat or humpug. The Freethinkers of the lane 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” ly8 


myMedical Compound and Improved 
lastic Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
90 days. Reliable references given. Send 
stamp for circular, and say in what paper 
you saw my advertisement. Address Capt. 


W. A. Collings, Smithville, Jefferson Co. WT, 


_ progressiy ideas and the poetry of the future. ee 
ADDRESS THIS OFFICF: 


ks 


[PROBLEM OF THE URWVERSE i SSP t 


A eee ly SAULT COU HS Aone. 
Here and there an aavanced thinkor has flung aside 
the tie which bound him to his dogm atte b ethren 
ana has resorted to other and more scientific moth- 
ods of treaiment. As aresult many, having broken 
e bonds which bound them to a system as barba- 
rous as it was unscientific, have used their best en- 
ergies to devise means for the alleviation of human 
suffering. Here and there the wondrous power of 
MAGNETISM was established, and many diseases 
hitherto classed as incurable readily submitted 10 
its mild but potent infiuence. This agent to the 
intelligent observer was found everywhere. Being, 
as it is, the very essential of all life, it was found 
that the human bo: y when in a diseased condition 
was almost bereftof this vital principle. If we can 
supply this vital force to the worn-out body the 
patient will get well. yi 

Ah! but how is it to be done, says the physician. 
Science, however, came to ihe rescue, and solved 
the problem. Here and there throughout the workd 
are fields ot what are known as magnetic ore. It 
was observed thatthe ore, when carried upcn the 
person, was found to be a safeguard against disease, 
and to this clrcumstance we are largely indebted jor 
magnetic wearing apparel, for it was an easy transi- 
uon from carrying magnetic ore to covering the 
body with permanently charged magnets, placed in 
garments fitteu to every part of the body. bince 
the firat introduction of magnetic appliances as a 
curative, there has been a number of these so-called 
magnetic garments foisted upon the public by men 
whose sele object was gain. Unscientific in cun- 
struction, and having little if any magnetism in 
them, their life was of short duration; it was long 
enough, however. to demonstrate that when cin- 
structed upon scientific prin.iples there wasécarcely 
an ailment that human fiesh 1s heir 10 that would 
no: submit to their healing influence. 

THE EUREKA MAGNETIO APPLIANCES are su- 
pericr 10 everything of a similar Chai acter he? eto. 
fore offered to the public, being the only scientific- 
ally ccustructed appliance in the market; it is now 
two and a half years since they were first offered 
to the public, and during that time we hav treated 
thousands of patients, and not a single case of fail- 
ure to receive benefit reported to us, while we are 
in daily receipt of testimonials of cures from all 
parts of the country. We know that disease cannot 
exist where these garments are worn in quantities 
as advised by us. 

To all who may be afflicted with any of the follow- 


Magnetic Garments will cure you:—Paralyais,, 
Rheumatism, Nervous Debility, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago, Bleeding at the Lungs, Spinal Diseare, Gout, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Congestion of the Kidneys, 
Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Loss of Energy, Heart Disease, 
Constipation, Consumption, Prolapsus Uieri, 
Obhronic Peritonitis, Oancer, Ovarian Tumors, 
Syphilis, Epilepsy, 8t. Vitus’ Dance, and all forms 
of chronic invalidism. 


PRICE LIST. 


Lung Invigorators, - $6 
Gentlemen’s Body Belts, 6 00 
Sciatic Appliances, - 5 00. 
Knee Caps, - - - 300 
Ler is, - - - 4 00 
Ank ets, - - - - 400 
Shoulder Appliances, - 4 00 
Wris lets, each, - + 150 
Hat Bands, - - . 1 00 
Head Caps, - = + 400 
sleeping Caps, - - 4 00 
Abdominal Belts (ladies), - 6 00 
Gents’ Vests, -> - 15 00 
Ladies’ Jacket and Corset 
(combined), - - 18 00 


Superfine Insoles (all leather), 1 00 


While these garments can be procured at the 
above low prices no one can afford to be ill, Our 
ladies’ supporters are just what every lady in the 
land needs, as it wlll be found a great assistance at 
certain periods; all these garments are made to 
measure, ane a fit guaranteed. To ladies who are 
all dragged out a combination jacket and corset 
will restore you to new life and energy, and Pay for 
itself an hundred fold in a few weeks’ wear. This 
garment is only made from actual measure, and a 
perfect fit assured. 

Ali communications’ answered. free of charge. 
Address, DR. L TENNEY, 471 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, 11. a” Agents wanted for Boston, New 
York Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, 


ing complaints, we say unhesitatingly, the Eureka. 
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he political aim of Tae Terors NeeKER is td enforce the Nine Demands of Liberalism,’ ‘which are as follows: 


„1. We demand that churches and ‘other ecclesiastical property shall no lon 
3 ger be. exempt from -just taxation. G 
2. We demand that the employment of a a in TT in State Legislatures; “it the aay i and’ eee and in prisons, 


or the same,’ no ae or z advanta e shall be conceded to Christianity or "any other special religion; e our aoe 
„changes anal proye: 


: aap Rae Teall: ae, hav been, id jend shall be consistently, vunflinchingly, ‘and promptly made. oY Pe 
ee ‘the most. devoted to the pursuit of gain 
A <. | the M Pigidly i a ostentatiously Ohristian sec- 
“tons Of:these nationg—shall We say the Quakersand 
6 Scotch?—hav been among the steadiest and most 
I ‘quietly successful in the-search. Nor do they even 
affect to fancy that they are wrong or disobedient in 
thus,eagerly striving for that wealth which their 
master 80 distinctly ordered them to eschew and 
dread; they put aside or pass by his teaching with 
a sort of unsparing consciousness, as if it in no way 
concerned them; with a Curious unanimity they 
note his exhortations obsolete, abstract, or imprac- 
. ticable; the most respectable of the religious world 
giv one day to their savior and six days to their 
ledger; the most pious banker, the purest liver, the 
most. benevolent nobleman, Never dreams of“ de- 
spising riches,” or of casting from him his super- 
fluous possessions as a snare to his feet and a peril 
to his soul.— W. R. Greg. 


THE name of Jonathan Edwards suggested a dis- 
cussion upon freewill and necessity upon which poor 
Boswell was much given to worry himself. Some 
time afterward Johnson wrote to him, in answer to 
one of his lamentations: “I hoped you had got rid 

_ of this hypocrisy of misery. What hav you to do 
with ‘liberty and necessity ?? Or what more than to 
hold your tongue about it?” Boswell could never 
take this sensible advice; but he got little comfort 

~ from. his oracle. -** “We know that we are all free and 


In philosophy Tux Truta Sxexer advocates the a ang of a rational syst 
5 ystem that shall lead t better. liveg 

part of the people, and that shall yield to its adherents all the social and emotional’ enjoyments of the- churches, ae 
oub any mixtore a Aore or. he pna fas rites and ceremonies degrading to manhood and womanhocd. This 
philosophy must be a growth, an evolution from lower forms,,and this wth Tae T 
It is, Snerelore bath destructive and constructive. J oe E sue R hopefaiy meen 

í mong the contributors to Tas Trora Serrer are- the most eminent, men and brilliant writers in the Lib 
ranks of the United: States, including Courtlandt Palmer, Charles Watts, T. B. “Wakeman, S. P. Jern C. m 
C. B. Reynolds, S. P. Putnam, J. E.. Remsburg, W. S. Bush, Elliott: Preston, John Peck, J. L. York, Susan. H.. Wixon, 
Helen Gardener, Mrs. Slenker, and many other able men and: women. THE TROTE SEEKER also makes a feature of re- 
printing the ablest English ‘essayists and philosophers, and. during 1884 has given its readers several papers from the 
pens of Frederic Harrison g i Herbert Spencer. The home contributors are: legion, and: the communications em- 


brace.. the. widest. Pe oe ee ee ee Anarebintie, -Sociatistió;" = reform; tariff. and“ 
political reform. . > 


EVERY LIBERAL IN. THE COUNTRY WANTS. THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
DEPARTMENTS: 


_ In the League: Dopertsioub i is recorded the news of the National Liberal League, furnished t lt 
by the secretary, and other officers: of the'National'and auxiliary Leagues. gu epee 


.We also have an able correspondent in Canada, who furnishes weekly news of the Freethought movement in 
that dominion. 


United States. Miss Susan H.: Wixoù is widely known, not only in the Freethought ranks, Dù a writer for 
popular papers and_magazines....We.have from all sides the strongest testimonials to the -efficiency of her-work j in 


Tus Trors Sesser. She will continue the Department through 1885. 


: Through the department of “ Letters from Friends” hundreds of subscribers have made pleasant acquaintances and 
lasting friendships. Its two pages are a place: for, exchange .of thoughts, relation of experiences, and whatever the: 
friends of Freethought find occasion to. say. This department is a “talk together” of great and varied interest., 


A FEW PRESS OPINIONS OF THE TRUTH SEEKER MAY BE GIVEN: 


If any of our readers desire to read one of the best Freethought and reform journals published, we should unhesitatih ly recom 
to them Tue Trove Sazxer, published by the Trath Seeker Company, 33 Clinton Place, Nen York, at % per annum. THE Tere gginmend 
a large, sixteen-page paper, and is filled each week with the choicest literature pertaining to Freethought and the overthrow of superstitions, T 
It also ably discusses reforms politically and socially, and is really one of the best papers we havē'ever read.. It is bold and fearless in its 
denunciations of kingcraft, priestcraft, and all other ways and means by which the people are held in bondage and ignorance,.and no one 
can read THE TRUTH SEEKER a year without becoming nobler and better. You can get the paper three months on trial for fifty cents, and 1 s 
you try it you will not want to be without it thereafter.— Rochester, N. H., Anti- Monopolist. ` 
One of the finest monuments ever seen in this country “has recently been erected to thememory of D. M. Bennett, founder of that 
ablé advocate of Freethought, Taz TRUTH SEExER, in Greenwood Cemetery, New York. One thousand friends of the dead journalist, admir- 
IT is certain from experience that the smalles, ers of his sterling qualities and the beauty of thought, goodness of heart, and the self-abnegation which distinguished his life, contributed to 
grain of natural honesty and benevolence has more | the fund by which this magnificent memorial was erected. A colored lithograph of this beautiful memorial has just reached us -In reality 
. effect in men’s conduct than the most pompous | it is a present that is appreciated more than cold words Gan express. Besides a view of the monument there is a fine likeness of Mr. Ben- ` 
views suggested by theological theories and systems. | nett. On the monument are engraved many of the famous utterances of the departed Liberal as well -as the record of his life and the work 
a A man's natural inclination works incessantly upon | to which many years of his activ manhood were devoted. Tame TRUTH SEEKER perpetuates the fame of its founder by this truly generous 
‘him; it is forever present to the mind; and mingles | act, and while accepting its generosity with thanks it is but just and proper that we should add our. testimony to. that:.df thousands of 
itself with every view and consideration; whereas others who have many times. declared that as an advocate of free >e thought, free speech, and all that is. ennobling i in nature Tur TRUTH SEEKER 
religious motivs, where they act at all, Lopere oniy has no superior inthe universe. —-Lackawanna Democrat. 
by starts and bounds; and it is scarcely possible for HE Truth SeExer is an iconoclastic journal.: The sworn foe of su erstition and error-in ail ‘its forms, its mot 
them to become altogether habitual to the mind, | ately.be, War, war to the knife, and the knife to the hilt—for it never lets a chance gò by to hit superstition a its motto might "PIs cae 
The force of the greatest gravity, say the philoso: | first-class exponent of what we call fighting Liberalism. Under the direction of Mr. E: M. Macdonald, it still 
phers, is infinitly small in comparison to that of the | flourishes. Besides numerous articles of a polemic character, it. contains a department for children, ‘* Notes,” ‘“ News,” ‘ Gems of Thought, » 
jeast impulse; yet it is certain that the smallest} ‘‘Qdds-and Ends,” and numerous letters from correspondents, Besides Taz TRUTH SERKER, the firm publishes also Liberal books, one of 
gravity will, in the end, prevail above a great im-| the best specimens of which is- their last publication, the TryzH SEEKER ANNUAL AND FREETHINKERS ALMANAC, & perfect gem, both in: 


pulse, because no strokes or blows can be repeated | contents and finish, and which we woul d recommend to be Bent for ; 
with such constancy as attraction and gravitation.— | publications— The Sociologist ` d for by those who are not yet acquainted with Tag TRUTH SHEEER 


Hume’s Dialogs Gonserning Natural Religion. 


sion, and now he could only Bay, All| theory is against 
the freedom of the will and all experience for it.— 
„~ Leslie Stephen’s Johnson. NOTE.—If any man, as rude 
as Johnson himself, had been present and had he 
Chosen to encounter the great bear, he would hav 
told him flatly that neither Boswell or he—the great 
Doctor Johnson—knew what they were taking about. 
It was a clear case of the “blind leading the blind, 
and both falling into the ditch.” Johnson, as & 
Metaphysician, everywhere cuts & poor figure, and 
he was no more fit to understand the question of lib 
. erty and necessity than blind Bartimeus, the son 
of Timeus, could see until he was cured, as the 
story goes, of his blindness by our savior, in the 
vicinity of Jericho, See Mark x, 46. Poor Boswell! 
Poor Johnson! Poor humanity! seeking .stable 
footing where no footing is to be fou nd 1—Hylaz. 


Our Children’s Department is edited by one of the best and most successful Writera for children in the. 


THE six thousand years which were counted in the TE. : : . TERMS FOR 1885: 
` Christian schools since the so-called creation of the Single subscription, > - - - - - $3.00 | One subscription with mires! new subscribers, in ; 
world and man, hay long ago grown to be as many One subscription two years, i in advance, a - 500 one remittance, - , E 88 50 
tens, if not hundreds of thousands, of years, since Two new subscribers, = - | 00 | One subscription with four new subscribers in l 
the formation of man alone, notwithstanding all the ` One subscription with one new subscriber, in i one remittance, - , ~- 10 00. 
_ aifficulties attendanton a correct estimation of ‘the one remittance, - - 2 = 5 00 Any number over five at the same rate, invariabil : 
position of human remains beneath alluvial soll, ` One ‘subscription with two new subscribers, in . with one remittance. 7 
needing long periods for its formation, This esti- ‘one remittance, - P z 3 700 |. 
mate rests on aD incomparably surer basis than did It is thus seen that r P a É z k ; 
the old one, based on.the biblical text of the ages o of any of our friends who will take the trouble to get a new pare wer at the regular rate ($3 1 
- the patriarchs.—D, F. Strauss. pelt getting two new subscribers he will get his own paper for $1; by getting three new subscribers he will ant aly got i ee E n 
W nen wouid bo aman must bes Doh coniof mist: av y centa left to poy cost of money order; by getting four new subscribers he will have his own free and gain $2. 
He who would gather immortal palms must not be is makes LHE TRUTH SEEKER, with its sixteen large pages, cheaper than any other Liberal paper. If anyone chooses, or if by" 


hingered by the name of goodness, but must ex so doing he can easier secure partners in taking the paper, he can share with them the advantages of the club rates. 
plore it and see if it be goodness. Nothing is at last 


sacred but the integrity of yourown mind. Absolve : ' Address THE TRUTH ‘SEEKE R, 


you to yourself and you shall hay the suffrage of the 
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Hews of the Week. 


"Tux year 1884 givs an aggregate loss by fire 
in the United States and Oanada of about 
$110,000,000. R 


Oxz thousand persons are on strike at South 
Norwalk, Conn. , against a reduction of wages 
in the hat factories. 


Tus chief of police at Waverly, N. Y., was 
mistaken for a burglar by a brother policeman, 
last Sunday, and shot accordingly. 


` New Yorx city has more than 14,000 em- 
ployees, who are paid about one million per 
month out of the municipal treasury. 

Tue Plenary Council of Catholic dignitaries 
at Baltimore closed on the 7th. The Method- 
ists are about to hold a centenary celebration 
at the same place. 


‘THE Emperor of Germany is a good deal 
puzzled by the rapid spread of Socialism in his 
realm. The recent elections to the Reichstag 
showed large Socialist gains at the expense of 
both the leading parties, and he has just been 
advised by a trusted staff officer that Saxony 
is honeycombed with Socialism. Emperor 
William remarked that he could. not under- 
stand why his Saxon ‘subjects should be dis- | + 
contented, but ‘he greatly feared that the 
ardent anxiety for the welfare of the German 
people which was always uppermost in his 
thoughts was either insufficiently known or else. 
the agitators maliciously threw dust into the 
eyes of their dupes, thus blinding them to the 
true road to national prosperity.” -The be- 
havior of these ungrateful Saxons, comments 
the New York Times of recent date, is certainly 
most unaccountable.. They hav the most 
amiable emperor in the world, and a kind old 
man as chancellor, and all that this indulgent 
pair ask of the German subject is that he shall 
serve seven years in the standing army and five 
years more in the Landwehr, and then dig and 
‘sweat and be taxed the remainder of his nat, 
ural life in order that the old- emperor may 
every year indulge his liking for seeing half a 
million soldiers go through their autumn ma- 
nesuvers. A German subject who would de- 
prive his Kaiser of rational amusement on the 
selfish and frivolous pretext that the money 
wrung from him in taxes would keep his wife. 
and family in food and firewood must bea very 
hard-hearted person. 


gossos of Leicester and their heirs, that: no 
Jew or Jewess in my time, or in the time of 
my heirs, to the end of the world, shall, within 
| the liberty of the town of Leicester, inhabit, 
remain, or obtain any residence.” The end-of 
the world is not yet; but Leicester—the Leices- 
tex, of de Montfort—enjoys the administration 
of its first Jewish mayor... Times hav changed 
since the thirteenth century. 


Hotes and Glippings. 


' A BED of oyster shells as laden as dinner 
_ “plates was discovered by a Tallahassee, Fla; es 
" man while digging à well. ee 


LETTERS to the San Francisco Tiewapapen 
‘ complain that the missionaries in Alaska are, 


in many instances, unprincipled adventurers. In zóing from N ae ad. 


| ism, the Rev. Martin K. Schermerhorn, of New- 
port, givs his opinion of the former ism: ‘As to 
Unitarianism, I will say that it has been a con- 
| stant disappointment to me, though I always 
tried to make the best of it. In short, I lost 
pall‘hope.for any permanent growth of .Unita- 
rianism before I left Newport, and this in part: 
was what providentially.caused me to turn my 
: {studies and thoughts in the direction of the 
| older church and faith,” 


‘In the course of a lecture in Chicago, Col. 
Robert Ingersoll wanted to. know what minister | | Tux late Dr, Macadam used to tell ofa tipsy 
had ever done as much for the world as Dar- Scotchman, making his way homé upon á bright 
win, when a voice sang out, “ Burchard.” Sunday morning, when the good folk were 
Eyen the colonel had to join in the laugh. that wending their way to the kirk. A little dog 
followed this pat reply. | pulled a ribbon from the. hand of a.lady who 
was leading it, and as it ran away from: her, 
she.appealed to the first passer-by, who hap- 
pened to be the inebriate, asking him to whistle 
for her poodle. - ‘‘ Woman!’"he retorted, with 
that solemnity of Visage which only a Scotch- 
man can: assume; “Woman, 1 this is no day for 
whustlin’!” 


Tux Hotel Gazette of San Francisco thus re- 
lates what befell a holy man employed by our 
‘government to teach the sailors how to climb 
the Jacob’s ladders that reach'beyond the main 
trucks up to heaven: ‘One. of the chaplains 
of the United States Navy. came down from 
Mare Island on Tuesday,-and, like all good 
chaplains, put up at. the Occidental Hotel. 
Last night the pious man went-out to view the 
local elephant, and he gazed also on the wine 
when it was red. About eleven o’clock he 
found himself lost somewhere on Sutter street 
and hailed a man:with a request to show him 
to the Occidental Hotel. The man took him 
into an alley,a second man grabbed him around 
the neck, and the pair deserted him. The 
chaplain finally got to the Palace Hotel, reg- 
„istered, and then discovered that he had been 
‘|robbed of a gold watch ‘and. chain valued at 
$150, and a money order on the treasury for 
$250. He. reported his loss at police head- 
quarters at two o'clock this .morning, and 
mournfully went back to the Occidental to 
negotiate for shelter.- His garb and face were 
solemn, but in the main he gave indications of 
a hilarious evening in society.” 


Tue criminal statistics of the Board of Police 
Justices for the year ending with October in- 
dicate à very creditable condition of peace and 
order in the city of New York. The total 
number of prisoners arrested was 74,647, but 
of this number 22,730. were discharged, and of 
the arrests 20,445, and 6,275, were respectivly 
for the minor offenses of intoxication. and va- 
grancy, while the great total of 28,696 were 
taken to the station houses for disorderly con- 
duct only. The. arrests for the more serious 
crimes were comparativly few; 715 for feloni- 
ous assault and battery, 791 for burglary, 54 
for forgery, 88 for homicide, 316 for robbery. 
In how many of these cases indictments were 
found and convictions followed we are not told 
‘in these statistics; but therv is nothing in the 
figures to indicate that serious crime is on the 
increase in New York. The statistics as to the 
sex and nativity of the prisoners are interest- 
ing and suggestiv. Of the whole number, 
more than a third. were born in the United 
States, less than a fifth in Ireland, and about 
a fourteenth in Germany. The Italians givthe 
criminal courts a good deal of trouble in pro- 
portion totheir numbers. They are hot headed 
and violent, and we are not surprised to see 
that’1,707 of them were arrested during the 
year. About twice as many boys as girls were 
arrested, the males under fourteen years hav- 
ing been 2,248, as against 1,051 females. The 
growth of vice among young girls is one of the 
saddest and moat disgraceful incidents of our 


, Tue Common Council ‘of Bronson, Mich., 

posts in ten public places the ‘names of men 
-to whom, in „consequente of their habitual 
drunkenness, rum is not to be sold.. : 


` anor. Gregiy, commander of the Arctic 
exploring expedition, says that of his nineteen 
men who perished all but one were,smokers,’ 
and that one was the last to die. The seven 
survivors Were non-smoking men. on 


An accidental explosion of dynamite in a 
farmhouse at Strafford, N. H., last week, in- 
jured eight pérsons, six of them, it is thought, 
fatally. . 

Ir ‘having been proposed that Congress 
should pay Gen. Grant an annual pension of 
$5,000, the general announces that he will not 
accept the annuity. 


Francis D. Movnton died on the 3d inst., 
aged 49. He was the principal witness in the 
Beecher-Tilton scandal, in which he became 
famous as the “ mutual friend.” 


Deacon Terry, of Riverhead, L. I., ran 
away from home last week, taking Mrs. Downs, 
his pastor’s wife, with him. He took $4,000 
in money, but deeded his farm to his wife. ` 


` Avrgr much experimenting, Dr. Richardson 
has found a satisfactory means of causing pain- 
less death, and has introduced it into the Home 
for Lost, Dogs in London. The animals to;be 
killed-are placed in a chamber charged with a 
mixture of carbonic oxide and chloroform va- 
- por, when ther sean ualy fall asleep and wake 
` no more. 


Tar ciate Aetion Purcell’s + creditors 
wrote to the” Plenary Council at. Baltimore: 
` & People are beginning to think that, if heaven 
needs all the substance of the widow and or- 

` phan to keep the clerical profession in. aflu- 
ence.and splendor, it is time to retire from the 
_sanctuary and « lye for ‘some other scheme. of 
palvation ”” 


‘ Comm!” oried the exhorter to the landlord, 

‘come! In the father’s house there are many 
“mansions.” “And they don’t hav to be re- 
paired ?” asked the landlord wistfully. “Never 

- a repair!” said the exhorter. . ‘Well, then, T1 
come!” shouted the landlord, and in two min- 
utes he was the loudest: among the rescued 
sinners on the anxious seat. 


Tux lighthouse keeper at Reykjanes, the 
southwest point of Iceland, discovered on July 
29th last that a new island had suddenly ap- 
peared above the water, about nine miles from 
the mainland. Nine weeks ago the British 
consul in Iceland visited the island, which he 
describes.as.a black volcanic rock of small ex- 
tent. In this neighborhood several islands 
hay from time to time risen to the surface or 
sunk out of sight. Geological writings giv a 
great many instances of important changes on 
the earth’s surface that hav been made within 
historical times. The stupendous volcanic 
eruption of Krakatau on Aug. 27th, last year, 
entirely changed the physical aspect of the 
Sunda Straits. A part of Krakatau was shot 
out of the sea and dropped into the straits 
eight miles northward. The greater portion 
of the island, containing several thousand 
million cubic yards of earth, was hurled 
through the-air over Zaug Island, and plunged 
into the channel seven miles to the northeast. 
These two new-pi®ees of land, which hav been 
named Steers and Calmeyer Islands, now ap- 
pear above the sea where previously 240 feet of 
water existed? Where the volcano of Krakatau 
stood a sea fathomless by a line of 1,000 feet 
now exists. General Sir J. H. Lefroy recently 
called attention to the fact that ninety-six 
more or less extensiv tracts of land are known 
to be rising or sinking. Geologists tell us that 
the Atlantic coast between Cape Cod and Cape 
Hatteras has been sinking for centuries, and 
that.the subsidence has not yet ceased on the 
coasts of New York and New Jersey. The 
Indians who lived on Manhattan Island when 
the Dutch colonized it-tWwo centuries ago, said 
that in the time of their great- grandfathers it 
was possible to cross Hell Gate dry shod from 
‘one bank to the other. Professor Guyot esti- 
mated that since thè colonization of the coun- 
try, this part of the coast has subsided twenty- | 
three and one-half inches every century. 
Science is not yet able to tell in accordance 
with what laws these upheavals and depres- 
sions of the earth’s crust occur. Geologists, 
however, hav bee able to fix almost exactly 
the limits of the areas both of upheaval and 
subsidence. There is now no doubt that many 
of the {islands of the southern Pacific Ocean 
are the lefty portions of a continent which 
sank until the waters covered it. Other parts 
of the Pacific Ocean bed are gradually rising, 
and are thrusting here and there new islands 
above the sea. While the greater part of the 
American continent is slowly rising, Australia 
is gradually sinking. Lieutenant-Commander 
De Long found evidence that Bennett Island 


A NUMBER of eminent pugilists gave an exhi- 
bition in ‘this city last week for the benefit of 
the striking miners in Hocking Valley, Obio. 
More than two thousand dollars was realized. 


REPREŞENTATIV MILLARD, of New York, will 
introduce in Congress a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment making the president’s term 
six years and providing that he shall be ineli- 
gible to re-election. A pension, the amount of 
which is to be fixed hereafter, is to be paid to 
ex-presidents. i 


Tur Rev. James Ross was arrested at Mid- 
dlefield, Ohio, on the 3d for forgery. Ross, 
with his family, consisting of a wife and two 
small children, came to Middlefield about the 
first of last May. No one knew who he was 
or where he was from. During his residence 
there, part of his time has been spent in 
preaching, and the remainder at the joiner's 
trade. It seems that Ross had been living in 
Flint about two years previous to last May, 
and was pastor of one of the churches there. 
In the latter part of April, it is charged, he 
forged a note for $100 on a farmer in Flint, 
cashed it, and left the town. 


Tue Washington Monument at the national 
capital was completed last Saturday after- 
noon by setting in place the marble capstone. 
There was no special celebration, that being 
reserved for Washington’s Birthday. A flag 
over the monument floats from a flagstaff the 
top of which is exactly 600 feet from the 
ground, thus displaying the American colors at 
the greatest hight of construction ever yet 
known in the world. The monument itself, 
with its totel hight of 550 feet, far overtops 
every other structure of human hands. The 
aluminium apex of the monument is engraved 
with inscriptions as follows: On one face: 
“ Chief Engineer and Architect, Thomas Lin- 
coln Casey, Colonel Corps of Engineers; As- 
sistants, George W. Davis, Fourteenth United 
States Infantry; Bernard R. Green, civil en- 
gineer; Master Mechanic, P. H. McLaughlin.” 
On another: ‘‘Cornerstone laid on bed of 
foundation July 4, 1848. First stone, at hight 
of 152 feet, laid Aug. 7, 1880. Capstone set 
Dec. 6, 1884.” On a third: “Joint Commis- 
sion at setting of capstone: Chester A. Arthur, 
W. W. Corcoran, chairman; M. E. Bell, Ed- 
ward Clark, John Newton. Act of Aug. 2, 
1876.” On the fourth side some religious gen- 
tlemau got in his work by having ‘‘ Laus Deo” 
had risen one hundred feet within quite re- | (praise to God) engraved. Thanks to this indi- 
cent times. Thus year by year the earth is re- | vidual, our patriotism and our superstition go 
constituting its seas and continents, - 1 upon record at the same altitude, 


Or the 34,000 newspapers of the world neatly 
82,000 are published in Europe and North 
America, leaving little over 2,000 for all the 
rest of the world. South America only issues 
sufficient to allow each of its inhabitants ‘three 
newspapers & year—exhibiting the curious con< 
_ trast in this, as in all else, between the gront 
northern and southern continents. 


Tus French Chamber of Deputies ‘proposes 
to reduce still further the Budget for Public 
Worship. Four million-francs are to be taken 
from the appropriations to the Roman Catholic 
church, and three hundred thousand from 
what -has formerly been given for Protestant 
worship. The object is to make a separation 
between church and state in fact, though the 
` leaders of the French government seem to 
shrink from doing this in form. 


_ Tue superintendent of a penitentiary was 
showing some visitors through -the establish- 
ment. The convicts were at dinner. ‘I did 
not know,” said one of the visitors, “that any 
difference was made in the food, yet I notice 
that while most of the poor fellows are served 
with meat, a few hav nothing but bread and 
coffee.” ‘It is only on Fridays that any dif- 
ference is made,” explained the superinten- 
dent. ‘Some of the prisoners never eat meat 
on Fridays.” 


Mr. Isrann Hart, a Jew, has just been 
chosen mayor of Leicester, England. The 
principal general interest of the fact lies in the 
circumstance that about the year 1230, Simon 
de Montfort, earl of Leicester, granted a 

” charter to the borough for the total exclusion 
of the Jews from Leicester, and they took 
refuge near the Jewry wall—a portion of which 
is still preserved. The charter recited, ‘* Let 
it be universally known that I(Simon de Mont- 
fort), for the health of my soul, and the souls 
of my ancestors and successors, hav granted, present civilization, and it seems to be greater. 
and by this my present charter confirmed, for | in London than in New York, even in propor- 
me and my heirs in ‘perpetuity, to my bur- į tion to the population.—Sun, 
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CQommunigations. 


Bacon and Shakspere. 
A CHRONOGRAPHIC PARALLEL. 


Francis Bacon. 


Born Jan. 22, 1561; 
died Apr. 9, 1626; aged 
65 years. 


Son of a Lord Keeper 
of England, a learned 
Protestant. 


Educated ‘at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


Left college at 15, a 
graduate. 


Went as an attache to 
the Court of Paris, from 
15 to 18. 


Learned French, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish. 


Returned on the death 
of his father, bearing a 
dispatch to the Queen. 


Married at 45 to a 
handsome young maiden 
of rank. 

“í Then let thy love be younger 
than thyself, 
Or thy affection cannot hold 
the bent.” 
—Twelfth Night, ii, 4. - 


Had no child after 20 
years’ marriage. 
“The noblest works and 


foundations hav proceeded 
from childless men.”— Bacon's 


William Shakspere. 


Born Apr. 28, 1564; 
died Apr. 23, 1616; aged 
52 years. 


Son of a wool stapler 
and glover of Stratford, 
an illiterate Catholic. 


Taught at a free-school 
in Stratford—perhaps. 


Left school at 14— per- 
haps. 


Worked with his father 
at a trade until 18, or 
longer. 


Drank beer at pot- 
houses—-probably. 


Hunted conies and 
poached on neighboring 
deer-parks. 


Married at 18 (name 
Shagspere) to a girl of 26. 
‘* His works are full of pass- 
ages . . . which, if he had 
loved and honored her, he 


could not have written. 
—While’s Shak., p. 51. 


Child born five months 
after marriage— 
“The less that is said about 
the matter the better.” 
— White's Shak., p. 49. 


Essays, 1597. 


Admitted to the bar at 
21; elected to Parliament! ford to London at 22 or 
at 23. 23. 


Bearing in mind that Bacon is three years and 
three months older than Shakspere, we will now 


parallel their lives by successiv years, beginning 
with 1585. 


Absconded from Strat- 


A.D. 1585. 

Bacon at 24, in a letter to the Queen’s principal 
secretary, Sir Francis Walsingham, urges his some- 
time pending suit, which is to determin his “course 
of practice ”—supposed to mean a shortening of the 
five years’ probation required to become a pleader. 

His mother-in her zeal for the Nonconformists 
urges their cause in person before Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh, and follows it by a letter to the same in 
which she says: 

“I confess as one that hath found mercy, that I hav profited 
more in the inward feeling knowledge of God his holy will, 
though but in small measure, by an ordinary preaching within 


these seven or eight years, than I did by hearing odd sermons 
at Paul’s well nigh twenty years together.” 


Shakspere at 21 is still living at Stratford. His 
father is said to hav been a butcher as well as a 
dealer in wool; and gossiping John Aubrey says he 
was told by some of the neighbors that when the 
boy William “kill'd a.calfe, he wold doe it in a high 
style, and make a speeche.” 

Mr. Richard Grant White guesses that William 
may hav gone to London this year, 1585, or the next. 


A D. 1586. 


Bacon at 25 writes a letter, May 6th, to Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh, his uncle, saying: 


“I find in my simple observation that they which liv as it 
were in umbra and not in public or frequent action, how mod- 
erately and modestly soever they behave themselys, yet laborant 
invidia, I find also that such persons as are of nature bashful 
(as myself is), whereby they want that plausible familiarity 
which others bay, are often mistaken for proud. But once I 
know well, and I most humbly beseech your Lordship to be- 
lieve that arrogancy and overweening is so far from my nature, 
as, if I think well of myself in anything, it is in this, that I 
am free from that vice.” 


He is again elected to Parliament. The conspira- 
tors who attempted to liberate Mary of Scotland hav 
been tried, condemned, aud sentenced. The case is 
brought before the Parliament. Bacon is one of the 
speakers in “the Great Cause,” and one of the com- 
mittees to whom it is referred. 


Shakspere at 22 is probably still at Stratford, 
though Mr. White presumes he has become connected 
with the London stage during the year 1586, or per- 
haps a little later. 

His father, John Shakspere, is superseded in the 
office of alderman of Stratford for non-attendance. 


A.D. 1587. 


barrister, with liberty to plead in the courts of West- 


minister. 


The Parliamentary-Journal of February 23d con- 
tains this entry: 

« The committees appointed for conference touching a loan 
or benevolence to be offered to her majesty are Mr. Francis 
Bacon, Mr. Edward Lewkenor, and others.” 

At the Christmas Revels Bacon assists the gentle- 
men of Gray’s Inn in getting up the performances. 
A comedy, in which Cataline and “ Dominus de Pur- 
poole” are the leading characters (“Prince Purpoole” 
in 1594), is exhibited by the gentlemen of the Inn at 
their Hall, before Lord Burleigh and other courtiers 
on the 16th of January. 


Shakspere at twenty-three has probably migrated 
to London, leaving his family at Stratford, but it is 
not certain that he is connected with the theater. 
Some say he held horses at the entrance. 

For several years prior to this time different the- 
atrical companies hav occasionally visited Stratford 
(the nativ place of some of the actors), in some in- 
stances under the patronage, it is said, of Join 
Shakspere and other aldermen. 


A.D. 1588. 


Bacon at twenty-seven assists in getting up a 
masque, which is presented to the queen by the gen- 
tlemen of Gray’s Inn on the 28th of February. This 
is all the biographer Mr. James Spedding can find to 
record about Bacon from the adjournment of Parlia- 
ment, March 23, 1587, until after the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, July 20, 1588. The exhibition be- 
fore the queen seems to be a continuation of the 
Christmas festivities. On the 16th of January a 
comedy (“Cataline and Dominus de Purpoole”) is 
performed at Gray’s Inn before Lord Burleigh, and 
on the 28th of February the queen is entertained at 
Greenwich by an exhibition of the tragedy of “The 
Misfortunes of Arthur,” together with certain 
masques, for which Bacon writes at least some “ ad- 
ditional speeches,” and otherwise renders assistance. 

A letter from Bacon to the earl of Leicester, ask- 
ing for iis furtherance of some suit which the earl 
of Essex had moved in his behalf, has recently been 
found, written in this year (Spedding’s “ Bacon,” 
1878, i, 50, note). The attachment of Bacon to Es- 
sex therefore began as early as 1588, instead of 1590. 

Elizabeth summons a new Parliament to meet in 
November, but it does not meet for business until 
the 4th of February following. Bacon sits in this 
Parliament for Liverpool. 


Shakspere at twenty-four is in London, and per- 
haps employed at the theater “as a servitor,” or “in 
a very mean rank.” Thestory that he held horses at 
the play-house door, Mr. White says, “ was not heard 
of until the middle of the last century, and is un- 
worthy of serious attention.” But whatever his po- 
sition, plays hav certainly been performed which are 
afterwards fathered by him, who in 1588, and per- 
haps up to 1590, is not suspected to be the author of 
anything. One of these is probably the first sketch 
of the second part of “ Henry VI.,” printed in 1594 
under the title of “ The First Part of the Contention 
of the Two Houses of York and Lancaster,” and 
another, printed in 1595, entitled, “ The True Trag- 
edy of Richard, Duke of York,” both without the 
name ofthe author. The play called “The Famous 
Victories of Henry V.” hag been acted on the stage, 
prior to 1588, and seems to hav grown into First and 
Second “ Henry IV.” and “Henry V.” 


AD. 1589. 


Bacon at twenty-eight is a reader at Gray’s Inn, 
and has acquired an ascendancy as an orator in the 
House of Commons. On the question of granting a 
double subsidy to the queen, his name stands fore- 
most on the Journa's. He is “one of the committees 
for that purpose,” and is instructed to meet and con- 
fer with her majesty’s counsel who are charged with 
tbe preparation of the bill. 

The Puritans are forbidden to hav open preaching. 
The licensed press is closed to their writings. They 
hav recourse to secret movable printing: presses, and 
scatter anonymous publications all over the land. In 
all these strifes Bacon counsels moderation and pru- 
dence, aiming at harmony and tolerance. 

He receives a “a grant of the office of the clerk of 
the counsel in the Star Chamber,” procured by Lord 
Burleigh, but it is only a reversion, which does not 
fall in for nearly twenty years, when it is considered 
worth £2,000 a year. 

He writes an “ Advertisment Touching tiie Contro- 
versies of the Church of England,” apparently for 
o IAIO in manuscript. It is not printed until 

640. 

He drafts for Secretary Walsingham (father of the 
widow Sidney, who is married in the following year 
to the earl of Essex) a letter on the conduct of the 
government toward Papists and Dissenters, which is 
addressed to Monsieur Critoy, secretary of France. 
The greater part of this letter is found almost verba- 
tim in Bacon’s “ Observations on a Libel,” written in 


Bacon at 26 has become a Bencher, t. e., an inner | 1592. 


Bacon’s elder brother Anthony is in France, cor- 
responding with Secretary Walsingham. 


Shakspere at twenty-five, if Mr. Collins’s discovery 
in 1835 is to be trusted, has become one of sixteen 
owners of the Blackfriars’ Theater. The first theater 
erected in modern times was in London in 1575. 
Prior to that time public acting was mostly out of 
doors, and players were fined, imprisoned, and even 
put in the stocks. The erection of the Blackfriars 
was an offense to the nobility of that aristocratic 
neighborhood, now the heart of London. The play- 
ers were under the protection and patronage of the 
queen’s favorit, the earl of Leicestér, who died in 
1588. He wasstepfather to the earl of Essex. Lord 
Chamberlain Hunsdon became the next patron of the 
company. 

“Titus Andronicus” has appeared by this year, 
and commissioners ate appointed by the queen to 
revise stage plays. Anrrquary. 


a 


Jonathan Edwards: His Notion of the Final 
State of the Lost. 


The appended extracts from the writings of Jona- 
than Edwards are found in Vol. IV. of the works of 
that eminent author. Edwards was a Connecticut 
Yankee, born at East Windsor, Oct. 5, 1703. At the 
age of seventeen he was “converted,” and thereafter 
devoted his life to teaching the genial doctrins of total 
depravity and eternal damnation. He died March 
22,1758. Following are some. of his most comfort- 
ing assurances: 

“Impenitent sinners will not be able to find 
any to befriend them and intercede with God for 
them. They had the offer of a mediator often 
made them.in this world; but they will hav no offers 
of such a nature in hell. None will befriend them. 
They will hav no friend in hell; all there will be their 
enemies. They will hav no friend in heaven; none 
of the saints or angels will befriend them; or if they 
should, it would be to no purpose. There will be no 
creature that will hav any power to deliver them, nor 
will any even pity them. 

“Nor will they ever be able to make their escape. 
They will find no means to break prison and flee. In 
hell they will be reserved in chains end darkness for 
ever and ever. Malefactors hav often found means 
to break prison, and escape the hand of civil justice. 
But none ever escaped out of the prison of hell, 
which is God’s prison. It is a strong prison; it is 
beyond any finite power, or the united strength of 
all wicked men and devils to unlock or break open 
the door of that prison. Christ hath the key of hell; 
‘he shuts, and no man opens.’ 
` “Nor will they ever be able to find anything to re- 
lieve them in hell. They will never find any resting- 
place there; any place of respit; any secret corner, 
which will be cooler than the rest, where they may 
hav a little respit, a small abatement of the extrem- 
ity of their torment. They never will be able to find 
any cooling stream or fountain in any part of that 
world of torment; no, nor so much as a drop of water 
to cool their tongues. They will find no company to 
giv them any comfort, or to do them the least good. 
They will find no place where they can remain, and 
rest, and take breath for one minute; for they will 
be tormented with fire and brimstone; and will hav 
no rest day nor night forever and ever” (pages 268, 
269). 

We can conceive but little of the matter; we can 
not conceive what that sinking of the soul in guch 
case is. But to help your conception, imagin your- - 
self to be cast into a fiery oven, all of a glowing heat, 
or into the midst of a glowing brick-kiln, or of a great 
furnace, where your pain would be as much greater 
than that occasioned by accidentally touching a coal 
of fire as the heat is greater. Imagin also that your 
body were to lie there for a quarter of an hour, full 
of fire, as full within and without as a bright coal of 
fire, all the while full of quick sense; what horror 
would you feel at the entrance of such a furnace! 
And how long would that quarter of an hour seem to 
you! Ifit were to be measured by & glass, how long 
would the glass seem to berunning! And after you 
had endured it for one minute, how overbearing 
would it ba to you to think that you had it to endure 
the other fourteen! Bunt what would be the effect on 
your soul, if you knew you must lie there enduring 
that torment to the full for twenty-four hours! And 
how much greater would be the effect, if you knew 
you must endure it for a whole year! And how 
vastly greater still if you knew you must endure it 
for a thousand years! Oh, then, how would your 
heart sink if you thought, if you knew, that you must 
bear it forever and ever! That there would be no 
end! That after millions of millions of ages your 
torment would be no nearer to an end than ever it 
was; and that you never, never should be delivered ! 

“But your torment in hell will be immensely 
greater than this illustration represents. How, then, 
will the heart of a poor creature sink under it! 
How utterly inexpressible and inconceivable must the 
sinking of the soul be in such a case! 

* Whoever thou art, whether old or young, little or 
great, if thou art in a Christless, unconverted state, 
this is the wrath, this is the death, to which thou art 
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condemned. This is the wrath that abideth on thee; 
this is the hell over which thou hangest, and into 
which thou art ready to drop every day and every 
night” (pages 260, 261). 

“It will not be long before you will be wonderfully 
changed. You who now hear of hell and the wrath 
of the great God, and sit here in these seats so easy 
and quiet, and go away so careless, by and by will 
shake, and tremble, and cry out, and shriek, and 
gnash your teeth, and will be thoroughly convinced 
of the vast weight and importance of these great 
things which you now despise. You will not then 
need to hear sermons in order to make you sensible; 
you will be at a sufficient distance from slighting 
that wrath and power of God of which you now hear 
with so much quietness: and indifference ” (page 265). 

“ Be entreated to consider attentivly how great and 
awful a thing eternity is. Although you cannot com- 
prehend it the more by considering, yet you may be 
made more sensible that it is not a thing to be disre- 
garded. Do but consider what it is to suffer extreme 
torment forever and ever; to suffer it day and night 
from one day to another, from one year to another, 
from one age to another, from one thousand ages to 
another, and so adding age to-age arid thousands to 
thousands, in pain, in wailing and lamenting, groan- 
ing and shrieking, and gnashing your teeth; with 
your souls full of dreadful grief and amazement, with 
your bodies and every member full of racking tort- 
ure, without any possibility of getting ease; without 
any possibility of moving God to pity by your cries; 
without any possibility of hiding yourself from him; 
without any possibility of diverting your thoughts 
from your pain; without any possibility of obtaining 
any manner of mitigation, or help; or change for the 
better any way. a 

“Do but consider how dreadful despair will be in 
such torment. How dismal will it be when you are 
under these racking torments to know assuredly that 
you never, never shall be delivered from them; to hav 
no hope! When you shall wish that you might be 
turned into nothing, but shall hav no hope of it; 
when you shall wish that you might be turned into a 
toad or a serpent, but shall hav no hope of it; when 
you would rejoice if you might but hav any relief, 
after you shall hav endured these torments millions 
of ages, but shall hav no hope of it; when, after you 
shall hav worn out the age of the sun, moon, and 
stars in your dolorous groans and lamentations, with- 
out any rest day or night, or one minute’s ease, yet 
you shall hav no hope of ever being delivered; when, 
after you shall hav worn out a thousand more such 
ages, yet you shall hav no hope, but shall know that 
you are not one whit nearer to the end of your tor- 
ments; but that still there are the same groans, the 

- same shrieks,-the same: doleful cries, incessantly to 
be made by you, and that the smoke of your torment 
shall still ascend up forever and ever; and that your 
souls which shall hav been agitated with the wrath of 
God all this while yet will still exist to bear more 
wrath; your bodies which shall hav been burning and 
roasting all this while in these glowing flames yet 
shall not hav been consumed, but will remain to roast 
through an eternity yet, which will not hav been at 
all shortened by what shall hav been past. . 


“You may by considering make yourselvs more 
sensible than you ordinarily are; but it is a little you 
can conceive of what it is to hav no hope in such 
torments” (page 278). 

“At the day of judgment, the saints in glory at 
Christ’s right hand will see the wicked at the left hand 
in their amazement and horror; will hear the judge 
pronounce sentence upon them, saying, ‘ Depart, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire prepared for the. devil 
and his angels,’ and will see them go away into ever- 
lasting punishment. But the scripture seems to hold 
forth to us that the saints will not only see the mis- 
ery of the wicked at the day of judgment, but the 
state of the damned in hell will be in the view of the 
heavenly inhabitants; that the two worlds of happi- 
ness and misery will be in view of each other. 
Though we know not by what means nor after what 
manner it will be, yet the scriptures certainly lead us 
to think that they will some way or other hav a di- 
rect and immediate apprehension of each other’s 
state. The saints in glory will see how the damned 
are tormented; they will see God’s threatenings ful- 
filled, and his wrath executed upon them. When 
they shall see it, it will be no occasion of grief to 
them. The miseries of the damned in hell will be 
inconceivably great. When they shall come to bear 
the wrath of the almighty poured out upon them 
without mixture, and executed upon them without 
pity or restraint or any mitigation, it will doubtless 
cause anguish, and horror, and amazement vastly 
beyond all the sufferings and torments that ever any 
man endured in this world, yea, beyond all extent of 
our words or thoughts. For God in executing wrath 
upon ungodly men will act iike an almighty God. 
The seripture calls this wrath, God’s fury, and the 


fierceness of his wrath; and we are told that this is| in 


to show God’s wrath, and to make his power known; 
or to make known how dreadful his wrath is, and 
how great his power. 

“The saints in glory will see this, and be far more 
sensible of it than now we can possibly be. They 


will be far more sensible how dreadful the wrath of 
God is, and will better understand. how terrible the 
sufferings of the damned are; yet this will be no oc- 
casion of grief to them. They will not be sorry for 
the damned; it will cause no uneasiness or dissatis- 
faction to them; but on the contrary, when they hav 
this sight it will excite them to joyful praises ” (pages 
289, 290). 

“ Positivly, the sufferings of the damned will be no 
occasion of grief to the heavenly inhabitants, as they 
will hav no love nor pity to the damned as such. 
They will rejoice in seeing the justice of God glori- 
fied in the sufferings of the damned” (page 29). 

Tue Uneopty Warnep.—< How destitute of any 
comforting consideration your condition will be if 
you perish at last. You will hav none to pity you. 
Look which way you will, before or behind, on the 


-right hand or left, look up to heaven, or look about 


you in hell, and you will see none to condole your 
case, or to exercise any pity toward you in your 
dreadful condition. You must bear these flames, you 
must bear that torment and amazement day and 
night forever, and never hav the comfort of consid- 
ering that there is so much as one that pities your 
case; there never will be one tear dropped for you. 

“You will find none that will pity you in hell. The 
devils will not pity you, but will be your tormentors, 
as roaring lions or hell-hounds, to tear you in pieces 
continually. And other wicked men who shall be 
there will be like devils; they will hav no pity on 
you, but will hate and curse and torment you. And 
you yourselvs will be like devils; you will be like 
devils to yourselvs, and will be your own tormentors ” 
(page 295). 

“When you shall stand before the tribunal at the 
left hand, among devils, trembling and astonished, 
and shall hav the dreadful sentence passed upon 
you, you -will at the same time see the blessed com- 
pany of saints and angels at the right hand rejoicing, 
and shall hear them shout forth praises of God, while 
they hear your sentence pronounced. You will then 
see those godly people with whom you shall hav 
been acquainted and who shall hav been your 
neighbors, and with whom you now often converse, 
rejoicing at the pronunciation and execution of your 
sentence. 

“You that hav godly parents, who in this world 
hav tenderly loved you, who were wont to look 
upon your. welfare as their own, and were wont 
to be grieved when anything calamitous befell you in 
this word, and especially were greatly concerned for 
the good of your souls, industriously sought and 
earnestly prayed for their salvation; how will you 
bear to see them in the kingdom of God, crowned 
with glory? _ 

“You will then see them praising God for execut- 
ing just vengeance on you for setting so light by 
their councils and reproofs. However here they 
loved you and were concerned for you, now they will 
rise up in judgment against you, and will declare 
how your sins are aggravated by the endeavors which 
they to no purpose used with you to bring you to 
forsake sin and practice virtue, and to seek and serve 
God; but you were obstinate under all, and would 
not hearken to them. They will declare how inex- 
cusable you are upon this account. And when the 
Judge shall execute the more terrible wrath upon you 
upon this account, that you hav made no better im- 
provement of your parents’ instructions, they will 
joyfully praise God for it. 

“After they shall hav seen you lie in hell thousands 
of years, and your torment shall yet continne without 
any rest, day or night, they will not begin to pity you 
then; they will praise God that his justice appears in 
the eternity of your misery. 

“You that hav godly husbands, or wives, or 
brethren, or sisters, with whom you hav been wont 
to dwell under the same roof and eat at the same ta- 
ble, consider how it will be with you when you shall 
come to part with them, when they shall be taken and 
you left. 

“However you may wail and lament when you see 
them parted from you, they being taken and you left, 
you will see in them no signs of sorrow that you are 
not taken with them ” (pages 396, 297). 

“Tf you continue not to bring forth any fruit to 
divine glory, as you hav hitherto done, hell will be the 
only fit place for you. It is a place prepared on pur- 
pose to be a receptacle of such persons. In hell nat- 
ure ceases to labor any more for sinners; the sun 
does not run his course to shine upon them; the earth 
doth not bring forth her fruits to be consumed upon 
them there. There they will hav no opportunity to 
consume the fruits of divine goodness on their lusts. 
In hell they can prejudice or encumber nothing upon 
which God sets any value. There the faithful ser- 
vants and ministers of God will no longer spend their 
strength in vain upon them. When the barren tree 
is in the fire, the servants of the husbandman are free 
from any further toil in digging about it and manur- 


g it. 
“In hell they will no more hay opportunity to clog 
and discourage the flourishing of religion, and to de- 


stroy much good, as they often do in this world. In, 


“In hell they will no more hav itin their power to 
offend the godly. They may hurt and torment one 
another, but the godly will be out cf their reach. In 
hell there will be no ordinances, no Sabbaths, no 
sacraments, no sacred things for them to profane and 
defile by their careless and hypocritical attendance. 

“Hell, therefore, if you remain unfruitful and 
cumberers of the ground, will be the fittest place for 
you, and there you will surely hav your portion as- 
signed you” (page 312). 

“God has laid himself under no obligation by any 
promis to keep any natural man out of hell one mo- 
ment. Natural men are held in the hand of 
God over the pit of hell; they hav deserved the fiery 
pit and are already sentenced to it. And God is 
dreadfully provoked; his anger is as great toward 
them as to those that are actually suffering the exe- 
cutions of the fierceness of his wrath in heli, and 
they hav done nothing in the least to appease or 
abate that anger. Neither is God in the least bound 
by any promis to hold them up one moment; the 
devil is waiting for them, hell is gaping for them, the 
flames gather and flush about them, and would fain 
lay hold on them and swallow them up” (page 316). 

“The God that holds you over the pit of hell, much 
as one holds a spider or some loathsome insect over 
the fire, abhors you, and is dreadfully provoked; his 
wrath towards you burns like firs; he looks upon. 
you as worthy of nothing else but to be cast into the 
fire; he is of purer eyes than to bear to hav you in 
his sight; you are ten thousand times so abominable 
in his eyes as the most hateful and venomous serpent 
is in ours. You hav offended him intinitly more 
than ever a stubborn rebel did his prince; and yet it 
is nothing but his hand that holds you from falling 
into the fire every moment; it is ascribed to nothing 
else that you did not go to hell the last night; that 
you was suffered to awake again in this world after 
you closed your eyes to sleep; and there is no other 
reason to be given why you hav not dropped into 
hell since you arose in the morning, but that God’s 
hand held you up; there is no other reason to be 
given why you hav not gone to hell since you hav 
sat here in, the house of God, provoking his pure eyes 
by your sinful, wicked manner of attending his solemn 
worship; yea, there is nothing else that is to be given 
as a reason why you do not at this very moment drop 
down into hell” (page 318). 

“The misery of the damned in hell can be better 
represented by nothing than by a deluge of misery, 
a mighty deluge of wrath which will be ten thousand 
times worse than a deluge of waters; for it will bea 
deluge of liquid fire, as in the scriptures it is called 
a lake of fire and brimstone. At the end of the 
world all the wicked shall be swallowed up in a vast 
deluge of fire which shall be as great and as mighty 
as Noah’s deluge of water. 

“ After that the wicked will hav mighty billows of 
fire and brimstone eternally rolling over their poor 
souls, and their miserable, tormenied bodies Those 
billows may be called vast liquid mountains of fire 
and brimstone. And when one billow shall hav gone 
over their heads, another shall follow, without inter- 
mission, giving them no rest day nor night to all 
eternity ” (page 379). 

“Men can artificially raise such a degree of heat 
with burning-glasses as will quickly melt the very 
stones and sand. And it is probable that the heat of 
that great fire which will burn the world will be such 
as to melt the rocks and very ground, and turn them 
into a kind of liquid fire. So that the whole world 
will probably be converted into a great lake, or liquid 
globe of fire, a vast ocean of fire in which the wicked 
shall be overwhelmed. It will be an ocean of 
fire which will always be in a tempest, in which the 
wicked shall be tossed to and fro, having no rest day 
nor night, vast waves or billows of fire continually 
rolling over their heads. 

“They shall know that they shall forever be full of 
quick sense within and without; their heads, their 
eyes, their tongues, their hands, their feet, their 
loins, and ther vitals shall forever be full of glowing, 
melting fire, fierce enough to melt the very rocks and 
elements; and also that they shall eternally be full of 
the most quick and lively sense to feel the torment” 
(page 495). 


—Ņ 
A Trusting Girl and a Christian Woman. 
A TRUE STORY. 


The good Christian woman! How often we hear 
of her virtues! A practical example of them came 
under my view lately. She is the wife of a wealthy 
farmer, and the mother of a handsome sou. The son 
paid attentions to a neighbor’s motherless daughter. 
The good Christian mother learned that the girl was 
approaching motherhood, and her handsome son, 
who was the father of the prospectiv child, intended 
in good faith to carry out his promis, and marry the 
girl before the birth of the child. Thereupon the 
good Christian mother compelled her handsome son 
to abscond without a word of warning or farewell. 
When the news was brought to the girl, she was sew- 
ing on her wedding clothes, and she got up and 
started to a pond to drown herself, saying not a 


hell they will no more hav opportunity to corrupt word to any one. 


others by their ill example. 


The matter was corapromised; another man mar- 


AG ney for its ie ene lic. 
il kinsman of the girls, and married her be- 
cause he wanted to save her from further disgrace 
and from sinking into hopeless ruin. They moved 
to a distant community. It was not pretended that 
the girl was not pure save for her confidence in her 
lover, the first and only lover she ever had. But her 
“social position” Jacked about one per cent of being 
das bis in the imagination of his mother. 

Lee girl is broken- hearted and is dragging out a 
‘miserable existence; her brother is drinking him- 
self to death; her old lover and betrayer is a prey to 
TEMOTSE; but the good Christian woman who caused 
the rnin is all right—for Christ has forgiven her and 
washed away her crime “in his own precious blood.” 
Brethren, let us pray. 


The Liberal Club. 


When a visitor last Friday evening trudged up the 
steps leading to the hall where the “Manhattan Lib- 
ers! Club holds its mectinys, he found Librarian 
King standing at the top conversing with the Hindoo 
pundit who sets type on Tae Trura Serger. Inan- 
swer to a question, Mr. King said that a man they 
called Brick Pomeroy was inside talking on the 
greenback dollar and its power to promote general 
prosperity. He didn’t know who Brick Pomeroy 
was, uad he guessed he wouldn’t stay. Subsequent 
events showed that the librarian had missed a good 


meetivg. When the visitor gained access to the hall, 
Mr. Pomeroy was well under way on his lecture, 


which was uearly identical with the one delivered 
before the club abont a year ago. His proposition 
was to do away with national bank notes and to issue 
greeubacks in sufficient quantities to pay the bonded 
debt of the nation, as well as to remunerate the pres- 
ident and other public servants. He believed that, as 
the nforessid bonds had already been paid in interest, 
it would be no injustice to the holders if they were 
paid in greenbacks and the debt repudiated. It was 
trus there was a contract that the bonds should bear 
interest until the year of grace 1900 and odd, but the 
govainment might repudiate that contract, ‘and the 
individual had no more right to protest than the sin- 
ner tind to kick against the judgments of Almighty 
Gor. Mr. Pomeroy would hav the government put 
; ona hondred millions of greenbacks yearly for 
s ag an experiment. Prosperity would come 
2 its way with the greenback dollar. 
- the conclusion of the address, Mr. Wakeman 


_ Bpoke at the persecution of Charles Conroy by An- 
thosy Comstock, The Defense Association had de- 
cided Hh ba Conroy wes innocent of the misdemeanor 
char cainst him, and should be defended. The 
Deic Cumniiitee were competent judges in that 
mailer, as the deponent was informed and believed, 
and ibose wisbing’ to contribute to the end in view 
should ecnier with Dr. Foote. The able and inter- 


esiiug J. cture to which we had listened was now open 


a al adn urged upon Mr. Sutherland, there pres- 
aes Spe se tLe fallacies of Brother Pomeroy. Mr. 


Suiterlicd wished for space to collect his thoughts. 
Mr. Shousby said that bis good sense told him to 
sit still, but bis emotions got the best of his sense 


and Le would offer a few remarks. In the first place, 
Mr. Pomeroy had informed us that he was always in 
debt. Mr. Siensby did not think a man who was 
always in debi was the person most eminently quali- 
fied 10 instruct the members of the club cn the sub- 
ject of finance. If the government was to break its 
contract as to the bonds it had issued, what guaran- 
tee had we that is would keep its word as to green- 
baeks? 

Mr. Biissert observed that Mr. Slensby’s was the 


funniest etgument he ever heard in hislife. He cor- 
rected Mr. Slensby’s pronunciation of the word 
finance, which that gentleman had pronounced 


ii-nanee, Mr. Blissert, who is an Trishman, gave the 
authorized orthcépy of the word as “ fot-narnce.” 
Mr, Sutherland claimed that Mr. Pomeroy’s method 
of gettive the government out of debt by setting a 
priutiuy-press to sunning aud turning out greenback 
money was novel but impracticable, as a paper dollar 
was a mere I. O, U. of no value unless it was subject 
to redemption. As for Mr. Pomeroy’s statements, 
they wers woefully inaccurate. The speaker would 
like to be informed what constituted a dollar—cer- 
tainly nos a piece of paper bearing a promis to pay. 
Mr. Porecroy’s scheme would not do. During the 
remaiks of tuis speaker, which lacked continuity on 
gecount of being extemporaneousg, the people in the 
reer cf iie ball dropped into light and versatil verbal 
intercourse. Order was restored, however, by a 
timely suggestion from the chair that the conversa- 
tion be tempers rily suspended while Mr. Sutherland 
was accressing the club. This happy result having 
been ait tue orator’s discourse wore on to the 
end of twenty minutes. 

. Huzun volunteered to tell Mr. Sutherland what 


Bir 


constiuied a doliar. In the first place, it was one 
bupeicu cenis. in ihe second place, it was the unit 


of value in ihe United States, as a pound was the 
unit of value in England, and a frane in France. 
“That.” said Mr. Huhn, “is my conception of a dol- 


cred the child, receiving allar.” 
He was a very distant | debt was to pay off in greenbacks - the bonds that 
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His sed for getting the sovaieieet out of 


had been issued, and to hang the first man that 
should ever suggest the issuing of another. ° 

Mr. Leavitt regretted that he had left his figures 
at home, but in default of these the best contribu- 
tion he could make to the subject of money would 
be a history of the national finances from the begin- 
ning of the war up to the present time. As the hour 
was late, this design of Mr. Leavitt's was generally 
deprecated by the audience, but he proceeded, and 
had got so far as 1873 when his time expired and 
the chairman drove his nail in. 

Mr. Pomeroy, in replying, said he had made no 
statements which were not strictly accurate, and 
which could not be verified by official figures. The 
government should ńever borrow a dollar while it 
had the power of creating money. As well, said he, 
night the Almighty borrow candles of the devil 
while possessing the ability to make suns and stars. 

The club adjourned at the usual time under the 
belief that it had been a grand meeting, though the 
feeling engendered by the absence of Mr. Shook as- 
sumed the intensity of a poignant regret. At the 
next session Mr. Cohen will reconsider the vote for 
Gen. Butler in the late presidential election. 

<g> —— 
Canadian Notes. 

Last evening a lecture was delivered by Mr. J. A. 
Risser in Albert Hall, on the subject, “ Freethinking 
a Duty.” He showed the variety of ways in which 
people put out their thinking to be done for them 
by somebody else instead of doing their own think- 
ing. Others again performed all their mental work 
in conformity to some rule or plan or authority, or 
sets of creeds or dogmas or books. ‘The votaries of 
superstitious theology got their priests to think for 
them. Other religious bigots never venture to think 
at all before they hav first consulted a book (which 
they call sacred), and then they dare not think except 
in accordance with the teachings of the book. 


Taylor says, in contemplating ths origin of Chris- 
tianity, we hav to consider that as the sources from 
which all men’s ideas are derived are the same, namely, 
from the five senses (the only means of acquiring 
knowledge) there is nothing wonderful in the general 
prevalence of a sameness of ideas in humanity in all 
regions of the world and in all ages. The affections 
of grief, fear, pain, hope, pleasure, gratitude, etc., are 
as common to man as his nature as a man, and could 
not fail to produce a corresponding similarity in the 
objects of his superstitious veneration. The idea of 
the atonement, of a sacrificed Christ, savior of men, 
who offered himself to die in order to save us from 
punishment for our sins (the savior himself being 
without sin, and heaven-born by means of an im- 
maculate conception), this Christ to hav lived and 
died as no other could liv and die, to hav done and 
suffered great things for the service of mankind, but 
above all to hav propitiated the wrath of the supreme 
being—and to hav conquered the invisible authors of 
mischief in man’s behalf—-was such an overwhelming 
draft on man’s tender feelings (the excitement of 
which is one of the strongest sources of pleasure in 
our nature) that the best hearts, and the weakest 
heads, never gave place to the coolness and apathy 
of skepticism. 


The articles in the Toronto Daily Mail on the de- 
cline of Christianity and the universal and over- 
whelming growth of Secularism hav attracted much 
attention in all parts of Canada. But the Toronto 
Daily Mail is only one among many newspapers 
throughout the dominion which say the same thing. 
It is pleasing to find that many of the Canadian 
provincial press are edited by no mere ignorant 
Christians, but by well read, thoughtful, and cultured 
persons, which can be seen in the excellence of their 
literary work. 


When the story of Jesus of Nazareth (the Christ) 
was preached to the nations of the ancient world 
(they having already similar Christs of their own), 
they never entertained a doubt that a similar series 
of adventures was proof of one and the same hero, 
and that the Grecian Apollo, Pheenician Adonis, the 
Esculapius of Athens, the Osiris of E»ypt, the 
Christna of India, and the Jesus Christ of Nazareth 
were but various names of the self-same deity. So 
that nothing was so easy at any time as the business 
of conversion. Not skepticism, but superstitious 
credulity, is the characteristic propensity of mankind. 


Mr. Moody is holding revival meetings in Toronto. 
The Toronto Daily World has an article upon him 
with headlines in staring black type, “Mr. Moody 
Makes it Pay,” “The Revivalist's Mansions—his 
Wealth and his Trotters.” After an account of his 
snecess and his lack of intellectual acquirements, the 
World continues: “ How can we explain this phe- 
nomenon? Perhaps it is useless to attempt it in these 
days of religious surprises, of Salvation Armies, and 
the like. Mr. Moody has none of the graces of ora- 
tory, his voice is harsh and unmusical, and there is 
no depth or originality in what he says. The dis- 
course is made up of the usual revivalist talk, with a 
large admixture of anecdotes, comic stories, and 


Yankee slang uttered through the nose, which he 
delivers himself of with astounding glibness in the 
most approved New England auctioneer style. 


A disposition to multiply the objects of faith-—to ` 
listen with eagerness to anything that is offered to 
them as miraculous, to believe every pretense to a 
divine revelation, to embrace every creed—presents 
itself in the history of almost every society of man- 
kind, and is found to be nearly a universal charac- 
teristic of human nature. Unbelief is no sin that 
ignorance was ever capable of being guilty of. To 
suspect it of the nations previous to the Christian 
era 18 to outrage all inferences of our experience, 
and to suppose the human race in former times to 
hav been a different species of animal from any of 
which the wonder loving and credulous vulgar of 
our own day would be the descendants. Of all mir- 
acles that could possibly be imagined, the miracle of 
a miracle not believed would be the most miraculous. 


Probably the catching airs of Sankey hav had 
quite as much to do with the remarkable success of 
those evangelists as Moody’s exhortations (they can 
not be called sermons). The officially published 
biography of Mr. Moody states that the tw» evangel- 
ists started their work with the determination “ to 
take no salaries in any form, to ask no collections, to 
engage in no business, but to devote themselvs 
solely to the work of God, and to rely upon him for 
all things requisit and necessary as well for the body 
as for the soul,” and it adds in a foot-note that in his 
visit to Toronto Mr. Moody has not hinted at the 
question of remuneration. Yet a good many people 
will be surprised to learn that Mr. Moody started as 
an evangelist poor, and ig now very wealthy. 


The miraculous darkness which covered the whole 
earth for the space of six hours, which the evangel- 
ists so solemnly declare to hav attended the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, labors under the fatality of an abso- 
lute and total want of evidence. In the “ History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” Gib- 
bon, in his usual strain of sarcasm and irony, keenly 
asks, “ How shall we excuse the supine inattention of 
the pagan and philosophie world to those evidences 
that were presented by the hand of omnipotent God, 
of the truths Christianity presented not to their rea- 
son only but to their senses. This miraculous event, 
which ought to hav excited the wonder, the curios- 
ity, and the devotion of mankind, passed without the 
slightest notice in an age of philosophy of science 
and of history during the golden age of Roman liter- 
ature contemporary with a multitude of busy pens. 
It bappened during the lifetime of Seneca and the 
elder Pliny, who must hav experienced the effects or 
received the earliest intelligence of the prodigy.. 
One of these philosophers in a laborious work has: 
recorded all the great phenomena of nature that had. 
ever happened, so far as known or recorded—earth.. 
quakes, meteors, comets, ete., all that his indefatiga-. 
ble curiosity and industry could collect—but both. 
he and the other hav entirely omitted to mention 
the greatest phenomena, the most astounding occur-. 
rences in physical nature to which the mortal eye 
has ever been witness since the creation of the globe” 
(Vol. ii, chap. xv, p. 379). 


Althoush Mr. Moody’s official biography declares 
that he takes no salary in any form, he possesses a 
palatial mansion at his old home at Northfield, 
in Massachusetts, runs a stud of fast horses, which 
he takes a great delight in driving and training to 
beat the stock of his neighbor farmers, and carries 
on half a dozen boarding-houses conducted on the 
principle—whick proves to be a lucrativ one—of 
teaching piety as well as the three r’s. In addition 
to all these luxuries, Mr. Moody is an extensiv owner 
of real estate in his nativ town, all of which he ac- 
quired the title to since he became an evangelist. 
Thus in-Mr. Moody’s case has the maxim proved 
true that “ Godliness is profitable for the life that 
now is as well as for that which is to come.” 


The great convention of Freethinkers for Dee. 13th, 
1884, is the absorbing topic in Toronto. The com- 
mittee for getting up a musical entertainment for 
the delegates are busily at work rehearsing sweet 
strains and heavenly harmony in linked sweetness 
long drawn out. R. B. Burrtanp. 

Toronto, Dec. 6, 1884. 


-E 
What Are Those Methods? 


From Liberty. 

Rome was not built in a day, and the sun will rise 
several times more before Anarchy is fully realized. 
It will be realized first where if is easiest and most 
important to realize it—that is, in banking and com- 
merce. Through these it will gradually exercise a 
remarkable influence upon the ways and tendencies, 
the mental and moral habits of all the people, and 
this revolution in human nature will then make it 
possible to regulate by Anarchistic methods all the 
matters in which interests are most involved. 


Caratoe of the Truth Seeker Company’s publica- 
tions sent free upon application. 
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The League. 


The Campaign Fund. 


Already acknowledged, $2,420.38; D. B. Cosine, $1; C. H. 
Betts, $1; Guy C. Irvine, $5; Jacob Baldenburger, $5; Mr. 
Worman, $2; Mr. N. Myern, 25 cents; Mr. P. Wooton, $5; 
Mr. Mansfield, $1; Cash, 75 cents; D. G. Desprieste, $1; Rob’t 
Gunther, $5; Peter Wetsgar, $2; John J. Haslan, $2; Total, 
$2,451.38. i 


AMOUNTS PAID. 

C. H. Betts, $1: Guy C. Irvine, $5; Jacob Baldenburger, $5; 
A. M. Booth, $9; D G. Desprieste, $1; Robert Gunther, $5; 
Feter Wetsgar, $2; John J. Haslan, $2; F. Fitzgibbons, $3; 
Joseph Lee, $5. 
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News and Notes. 


Salamanca Convention has just closed. The winds blew 
and the rains came down, and altogether there seemed to be a 
general smash-up of the elements Saturday and Sunday, and 
about all we could do was to wait and be patient. Neverthe- 
less we Had a good time. Eloquent speeches were made, 
Brave Burnham, of Michigan, bore the brunt of the day cour- 
ageously, assisted by C. B. Reynolds, and in spite of all some- 
thing was accomplished, and the campaign faltered not. 
Wakeman made a noble address, touching the hights of our 
great argument, and outlining the wonderful work of the fu- 
ture, based on an illustrious line of descent from the heroic 
past. Outside the meetings we had a splendid social life, and 
this we think will be continued, for Salamanca has a gracious 
host of women who will certainly help develop the new work 
of Liberalism in the l.ne of moral and sociable culture. A 
fuller account of the convention will be givén next week. See 
also what our good friend, Mrs. A. M. Booth, has done by a lit- 
tle consecrated labor. Let others do likewise, and how soon 
success will be assured to our pioneer work. It is by each 
doing his or her level best in every community that will set the 
tide rolling on to irresistible conquest. 


Let each Liberal scan the lecture engagements of Watts and 
Putnam, and if they find that they will come within hailing 
distance of their own home, send word at once, and if ar- 
rangements can be made they shall hav a night’s campaign 
work that shall giv them new enthusiasm. Broaden and mul- 
tiply the fields of labor so that our best men can be put into 
the very front and kept constantly pouring hot shot into the 
enemy’s ranks. 


Don't let our Pennsylvania friends forget the grand state 
convention to come off at Altoona. We purpose to make that 
a shining mark in Liberalism. There are some royal souls at 
Altoona, generous and devoted to the cause, and there will be 
plenty of inspiration both for eloquence and action. Those 
who come will enjoy a rare treat. They shall hav poetry, and 
they shall hav reality; the promis of the future, and the fruit 
of to-day. Come to the feast and be prepared to join, armed 
cap-a-pie, the great host of Liberals. 


Some of our friends are disposed to criticise. We welcome 
every frank expression of opinion. The National League is 
not an invalid that it needs any favors shown to it in the 
spirit of pity. It is a strong man, and will show by its life 
that it is based upon the right principle. It is not for policy 
or for popularity that we aim, but for a chance to do a great 
work, to bring all honest Liberals together, and to establish 
justice. What grander work is there than to estublish justice, 
to vindicate the right of free thought and free speech? To do 
this in a broad and charitable spirit is the aim of the League 
to-day. Its cry is consecration, and consecration to meet the 
impending crisis, to do our best on the basis of the Nine De- 
mands, and a victory won here is a victory that will be felt in 
the depths of the ages. We trust to time to vindicate the wis- 
dom of our course, and to show forth the glory and the use- 
fulness of that unity for which we strive. 

e 
Brief Correspondence. 


0. H. Berrs, North Wolcott, N. Y.: Please find inclosed $1 
for the Campaign Fund. I heartily approve of the action of 
the National League, and I hope that every Liberal will do all 
he can to promote its success and thereby hasten the day when 
reason, truth, and common sense will reign supreme, and 
ignorance and superstition be no more. Yours for the success 
of the League. 


Dr. E. F. Brats, West Winfield, N. Y.: Inclosed is one 
dollar, for this quarter, for Liberal League Campaign Fund. 
I am very much interested in the Liberal movement, and I 
hope the time is near when such men as Watts and Chainey 
will cease to wrangle over Spiritualism and Atheism, and 
work in harmony for humanity. I am glad to see Tun TRUTH 
SEEKER so ably conducted. I hav been a subscriber since its 
commencement, when it was a seventy-five-cent paper. 


New Yorx, Nov 14, 1884. 
Mr. Geo. M. Hare, vice-president of Veteran Liberal League, 
Soldiers’ Home, Milwaukee, Wis., has been discharged by the 
board of managers for refusing to serve his punishment for 
telling the truth about the Home mismanagement. He was 
set adrift on the county road, without money, and refused his 
trunk, and went to the poor house, from whence his friends 
hav taken him home to Oshkosh, Wis. Is not this most out- 
rageous treatment of one deserving the gratitude of this na- 

tion ? Joun P. Gurr. 


Dr. Lopwie Fritscu, Evansville, Ind.: Ingersoll will speak 
here on the 26th of November. If I knew the time Messrs. 
Waits and Putnam could speak here I would hav posted and 
distributed circulars in our Opera House at Ingersoll’s lecture. 
I shall see Col. Ingersoll and ask him to announce Messrs. 
Watts and Putnam are coming, and thus prepare for their ar- 
rival. Col. Ingersoll made, on his second lecture in this city, 
$3,000, so you may- judge what immense crowds were listen- 
ing to his discourse, 


Mes. Erza B. Burnz, 24 Clinton Place, New York: I trust 
the Liberals at the places where Messrs. Putnam, Watts, and 


lecture field. To show that these hymn books are worth pur- 
chasing by Liberals, I append a letter sent me by the Hon. 
Wm. H. Herndon, formerly law partner of our honored presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln: 

“Mrs. Burnz, My Dear Madam: Some few days since I re- 
ceived from you, as I suppose, a specimen copy of your Lib- 
eral (new) hymn book, revised edition. I hav read over each 
hymn and find the number most excellent. I sincerely thank 
you for the specimen copy. The sones are lifeful, joyous, and 
gladsome; aid when well sung by a large choir they will ring 
along the aisles of our nature and search every rounded or 
sharp corner in the vaults of the soul. The higher the civili- 
zation the greater is the love of music. You know what 
Earth’s Poet said: 


‘The man that hath not music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
“Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.’—Shakspere, 


Songs and music are necessities of our age, and all Liberals— 
especially where there are enough members to form a society 
—should hava good Liberal hymn book of aidful and cheer- 
ful songs. I am happy to find that you do not sing of grief, 
sorrow, blood, gloom, hell, and the like, Of nature, justice, 
love, hope, home, truth, and the like, you sing hopeful and 
sweetly. Good music is worship; it lifts up our religious soul 
to high and lofty thoughts, which burst with will and action 
in practical life. I do seriously recommend your book to all 
Liberals everywhere. 


‘Yours most respectfully, Wm. H. Herypon.” 


A. H. Scmow, Oakland, Cal.: A letter has come into my 
hands from Chas. B. Reynolds to the Oakland Liberal League. 
This League had to suspend their meetings for lack of means 
and interest. We hav plenty of Liberals in Oakland, but can- 
not organize them. Col. Ingersoll had crowded houses Dr. 
York lectures here now to fair houses. Inclosed find $1 for 
the Lecture Fund. Please change the time on my TRUTH 
SEEKER. Giv Mr. Chas. Watts, or any other lecturer who may 
come to this country, my address, and I will giv them what 
points I can to help the cause along, and I may kill the best 
Cleveland rooster I hav got. Yours for truth and mental lib- 
erty. ` 


J. ACHILLIS LAMBETH AND Laverna A., his wife, Leadville, 
Col.: Iand my wife will giv twelve dollars for the year. In- 
closed are three dollars for the first quarter. In January, will 
send twenty-five dollars for a life membership in the National 
Liberal League for my wife, who is as ardent in the cause of 
progress and Freethought as I am. Only for the failure of the 
bank in which I had all the ready money I had, would send 
you much more, for we both think that every one of Liberal 
thought should do all in their power to help you and Mr. Watts 
in your efforts to carry on the good work. May you both be 
helped in every way, so as to insure you the success that we 
all wish you in breaking down the power of priests and church 
securing secularization of our government, and making this 
really a free country and a free people. 


Jonn A. Jost, Ocpun. Uran: The Ogden Liberal League No. 
95 reorganized Oct. 27th, with twenty members. We think 
we can vouch for forty members at five cents per month for 
the National Liberal League. We havhad no meetings for the 
past two years, but since reorganization (Oct. 27th) hav regular 
weekly meetings, with average attendance of about fifty. Our 
officers are: president, G. A. Parks; secretary and treasurer, 
John A. Jost. An old school Materialist of the Hub of the 
Kneeland school furnishes us with a hall, and guarantees its 
continuance while there is a League to meet there. It was 
built for the purpose. and has a seating capacity of over three 
hundred. It has an inscription in golden letters on a marble 
slab prominent in front: “Agnostic Hall. DLight—Let it 
Shine” ‘The hall also has the best reed organ in the place, 
costing $175, this and furniture and fixings furnished by the 
Kneeland Hub man. 


D. B. Cozinn, Lexington, Ky.: In my last letter I promised 
alittle donation to the Lecture Fund, and now I mske that 
promis good by inclosing $2.00 —one for the purpose named, 
the other as a trial subscription to Taz TRUTA SEEKER, which 
please hand either to Mr. Macdonald or Mr. Somerby. I hav 
seen one or two copies of the paper, and like it very much. 
It’s just such a paper as Liberalism needs: the manly, open, 
fearless manner in which its editor expresses his opinions, the 
aptitude and ability of his arguments, the felicity of his lan- 
guage. and his powers of analysis are to be commended to all 
liberty-loving individuals, especially those who wish the world 
freed from orthodox superstition and enslaving priestcraft. I 
wish I had the power—the power of a Shakspere or Milton—I 
would impress in letters of living fire upon the mind of all 
Infidels the vast importance of sustaining our live, capable, 
and reliable Liberal publications. The cause of enlightened 
human progress, of mental liberty, the peace and security of 
our homes, and the happiness of civilized communities, rest 
largely on our efforts in this direction. So rally around the 
flag, friends, and don’t letit be said we allowed a first-class In- 
fidel publication to die for lack of appreciation and sustenance, 
And remember a cause without an organ is like a wagon with- 
out a horse—unable to move either way. I declare I had al- 
most forgotten to whom I was writing; whether to you or the 
editor of Taz Truts Surxer. The fact is, however, I had be- 
come so interested in the subject, I almost lost sight of the ob- 
ject for which the letter was intended. So you must pardon 
me if I hav intruded upon your valuable time. I hav talked 
up your lecture you think of delivering in this city, and the 
few I hav spoken to concerning it seem to think it a good 
thing. The pernicious, baneful influences, and the deprivation 
wrought by the priests in this city, are truly wonderful. The 
Infidels are powerless, as it were. The minister has the ad- 
vantage of us. He has recourse to the public through his pul- 
pit, and under the false pretense of accomplishing great good 
for society, he can slander and abuse those who differ with 
him in opinion to his heart’s content. We cannot reply to 
him, and if we try to do so through the public press, we are 
ostracized as moral lepers, and unfit for a decent man to 
associate with. All this needs righting, and I know of no men 
more capable to fill such a responsible position than Mr. 
Watts and yourself. So if you conclude to pay us a visit you 
will receive a hearty welcome. Though by few, it will be 
none the less generous. 


H. Van Perr, Cleveland, O.: I hay for along time wanted 
to write a few lines on a subject that has long weighed heavy 
on my mind, and now, as I hav contributed my mite to the 
League Fund, I will take the liberty to make a single sugges- 
tion, and that is concerning the Sunday-schools, falsely called 
Sabbath schools. In my opinion the Sunday-school is the 
ehurch’s right bower, which the church plays for all it is 
worth. and I think that we should use as efficient means to 
enlighten the young and tender mind as is used by the church. 
I know, by my experience, that they take all the children that 
they can induce to attend their schools, and teach them every- 


Reynolds lecture will not forget that the proceeds of Liberal ! thing but the truth, and by the time that the children are old 
Hymn Books, ordered from me through those gentlemen, for ; enough to quit Sunday-school, they are so firmly established 
three months to come, is devoted to sustaining them in the ‘and grounded in the dogmas and superstitions of the church 


that it is next to impossible to get them to think or read any- 


thing but what the minister would recommend. IT hav tried 
to get several such persons to read some Freethought books 
or papers; but they generally refuse, because they say that 
they do not want their faith disturbed, and thai faith was first 
implanted in them in the Sunday-school, and I firmly belisve 
that if the Sunday-school should be discontinued for ths 
space of twenty-five years, not one in a dozen ministers 
would find employment as ministers at any price, but the 


too, partly out of Freethinking families who, for the sak 
popularity, allow their children to attend such schools. Now, 
IĮ believe in using the most powerful weapons in war, aud Ï 
would suggest that Messrs. Putnam and Watts should, wher- 
ever they go, endeavor to establish Liberal Sunday-schools 
for the purpose of teaching the children the errors, contradic- 
tions, bigotry, falsehoods, cruelties, and inconsistencits of the 
old book. And I firmly believe that until we do so we will 
make slow progress, and fail to make that progress that we 
might make if we had Sunday-schools of our own. I am 
more convinced of the truth of it by reading an article in Tuy 
TRUTH Swexer of Nov. 8th, headed, ‘The Social Feature 
Necessary to Liberal Work.” If every Liberal-minded person 
would read that piece carefully, I believe that Sunday-schools 
would be established generally, and I hope that Messrs Put- 
nam and Watts will make strong efforts wherever they go to 
establish such schools. Now, please don’t think that I want 
to dictate; I only want to suggest. 


Mr. Charles Watts’s Lecture Engagements. 


1884 
Dec. 4, Salamanca Convention. 
“ 14, Toronto, Canada (Convention) 


« 2l (Ki “cc 
sc 28, ‘cc “c 
1885. 


dan. 4, Hamilton, ‘“ 
« 11, Toronto, “$ 
“ 18, s “cs 
“& 22 to 25, Montreal, Canada. 
During intervening week nights—various parts of C mada. 
Jan, 29, Linesville, Pa. 


*¢ 30, Altoona, « State meeting. 


Feb. 1 and 3, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“4, Wellsville, Ohio. 
& 5, Alliance, te 
“6, Akron, ee 
** 7 and 8, Cleveland, Ohio. 
«9, Sandusky, ss 
** 10 and 11, Toledo, t 
‘© 12, Adrian, Mich. 


“& 13to 15, Detroit, Mich. 
“© 16 and 17, Flint, “ 
“ 18 and 19, Lansing, Mich. 
« 90 to 22, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
© 23, Big Rapids, “ 
‘« 24, Saginaw City, e, 
« 25, Bay City, ts 
During the month of March Mr. Watts will be in Toronto 
and vicinity. 
a Tan a EE E, 


S. P. Putnam’s Lecture Engagements. 


Dec. 14, Toronto Convention. 
« 21, Hamilton, Canada. 
« 28, Alton, se 
Jan. 4, Toronto, es 
“ 8,9, and 11, Montreal, Canada. 
« 25, Toronto, Canada. 
« 30, Altoona, Pa , Convention; and during VFobruary 
will accompany Mr. Watts. 
<2 
Literary Notes. 

Or Remsburg’s ‘“‘ Bible Morals ” and “ False Clainis,” Hon. 
W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Tl, writes: “Dhav jusi 
finished reading ‘Bible Morals,’ and am highly pleased with 
it. Itis atruly practical lecture; it deals in facts and fignres, 
and will do the Liberal cause great good, and its autbor vreat 
honor. I hope it will be published in pamphlet form like 
‘False Claims.’ Both these lectures would do honor to any 
man. They are so practical, so plain, so siinple, so Lerse, so 
logical, and so truly eloquent.” 


Tue articles in the Popular Science Monthly tor December 
are, ‘The Reformation in Time-keeping;”? “American Aspects 

$ n» | 
of Anthropology;” ‘‘School-Culiure of the Ouserving Wirt. 
ties;” “Queer Flowers;” ‘‘Alcoholic Trance;” ‘Sie 
of Universal Suffrage;” “Cannibalism as a Customs” iar- 
vation; Its Moral and Physical Effects; ‘ The Chemistry of 
Cookery;” “Perils of Rapid Civilization,” “ Religion cnd the 
Doctrin of Evolution;” ‘Liquefaction of the Hlemeutary 
Gases;” “The Oil Supply of the World;” ‘ Oddities of Auimal 
Character;’ ‘‘ Biographical sketch of Mdward DB. Tylor (with 
portrait);” and the usual amount of corecspoudeace, Hterary 
notices, popular miscellany, aud notes. ‘Phe scientific arti- 
cles this time are very interesting, but the Rev. Mr. Temples 
paper must hav been inserted in deference to the reli ivas 
views of the publishers, It has no pariienlur merit of its owa 
to recommend it. 


Problem 


Tue danger of incidental harm to the connnaniiy, or bo Cur- 
tain classes of people, from the increased use of uutehinery, 


the extension of public works, ete., is greatly ciminisi 

when those who make the laws, and especidly those whose 

duty it is to interpret theni, reecanize thot Tow is a progressiv 
i > 


science; that itis a means, not an end; that when a state of 
things arises for which there is no precedent, a naw precedent 
must be made. How the most enlightened jurists field this 
principle constantly in view, and how the common as well es 
the statute law is thus made to keep pace with tlie genera 
advance of civilization, is admirably set forth in the lesdiag 
article in the North American Review for December, “ Labor 
and Capital before the Law,” by Judge T. M. Cooley, of Mich- 
igan. ‘To the same number William K. Ackerman con ts 
some suggestiv ‘f Notes on Railway Management,” Dr. Sehli 

mann tells what he found in his excavations of the reins of 
Tiryns, in Southern Greece, and Principle Shairp supplements 
his scholarly article on “ Friendship in Aucient Poutry ? with 
oue on “ Friendship in English Poetry.” icles 
in the number are, +The British House of Lords.” by George 
Ticknor Curtis, and “ Responsibility for State Roguery, by 


The other a 


| John F. Hume. 
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Communications. 


Agnosticism. 


The most serious objection to the use of the word 
Agnosticism in reference to the attitude of any class 
of thinkers is that it is purely negativ, it refers, not 
to any principle or belief, but is a word whose meaning 
is perfect ignorance. The objection to the use of the 
word as justly representing any mode of thought is 
further increased because it does not specify on what 
subjects it disclaims any knowledge, or its possibility. 
The truth is that all men are Agnostics; and to desig- 
nate one particular mode of thought as Agnosticism 
is a tacit assumption that others do know. It is not 
convenient to find a name to adequately represent 
any mode of philosophy; but if a name were to be 
used, if would, of necessity, be exclusiv in its appli- 
cation, and, like the distinguishing names of relig- 


ious sects, would necessarily imply that those who 


were not of such a persuasion could not rightly as- 
sume the name. Whether a man believes or disbe- 
lieves in a certain doctrin does not affect the certain- 
ty of his knowledge or ignorance. A proposition is 
or is not capable of proof. If it is not, then’ candor 
would compel us to confess our ignorance. If it is, 
but has not been proven, even then we must with- 
hold our asssent until it is proven. 
icism has taken the advantage of the word Agnos- 
ticism, and has made it to mean (to the religious 


world) a total ignorance of everything—a universal 


skepticism. Nothing is more unjust; and yet noth- 
ing else could be expected when any class of re- 
formers, or of radical thinkers, used it to distinguish 
themselvs from others. In relation to the doctrin of 
a personal God, and the immortality of the human 
soul, however strong may be one’s faith, honesty 
compels every one to admit his total ignorance con- 
cerning them. Accepting the hypothesis of modern 
thought that the authropomorphic idea of God is 
the last relic of savage superstition—and feeling for 
its advocates the same commiseration that is felt for 
more barbarous conceptions of the gods—and recog- 
nizing the utter absurdity of man attempting to ar- 
rive at exact knowledge of the infinit, or of changing 
its (or his) purposes,-we all must admit that of the 
infinit power that produces all phenomena, we are 
totally ignorant. The most devout Christian is also 
compelled to admit that whatever may be his belief, 
he knows nothing of God. In point of fact, then, the 
Christian is necessarily an Agnostic. His belief in a 
personal God counts for nothing. Since his hypoth- 
esis cannot be proven, it cannot be believed. So, 
too, respecting the immortality of the soul. Even if 
it were true, as Spiritualists claim, that the physical 
principle of man survives the death of the body and 
remains intact in the preservation of consciousness, 
volition, and intellige ice, even then that could not 
be a proof of its immortality. Because no proof is 
possible in such a case. And the utmost that it can 
prove is that death does not destroy the primal char- 
acteristics of individual human life. 

Agnosticism is negativ, because it not only with- 
holds. assent from the two cardinal doctrins of the re- 
ligion of the past—a personal God and the immor- 
tality of man—but it declares it impossible for us to 
arrive at any knowledge on these questions. 

But it is impossible for any belief or course of 
thought to be purely negativ in its practical results. 
The activity of the mind necessitates something posi- 
tiv, definit. This seems to be overlooked by the op- 
ponents of Agnosticism, when they charge it with 
being the greatest enemy to human morality and 
happiness by denying the existence of a personal 
God and the immortality of the soul. The Christian 
affirms that if there is no personal God to make and 
enforce his laws and the penalties for disobedience 
thereto, then there is no sanction to any right course 
of conduct, no reason why one should forego the most 
sensual pleasures of life. Greater force is supposed 
to lie in this familiar argument when it is announced 
that if this life is all there is for mankind, then we 
may as well giv vent to our passions, reap the greatest 
possible amount of happiness from the unlimited grat- 
ification of our lowest propensities; and in all things 
make self-aggrandizement the all-absorbing purpose 
of life. It is difficult to find any other reason than 
moral and intellectual insanity for such expressions. 
“ What is the purpose of life? Why should we suf- 
fer and toil if, after all, the grave is the absolute ter- 
mination of human hope and consciousness?’ are 
questions incessantly put to the Agnostic. What can 
he say in reply? Simply this: “I know not whether 
death is the end of individual life or not; as far as I 
do know, I think it is. But whether it is or is not, 
of one thing I am sure: that it is better to do good, 
to be right, to exercise self-control under every cir- 
cumstance in life; to be generous and just, and faith- 
ful in the discharge of duty, whether there is another 
life or not. And even if the mere consideration of 
personal happiness is concerned, I do not believe 
that that end is reached by defying every known 
principle of morality; by setting at naught the lof- 
tiest aspirations and sublimest feelings of the human 
mind, and by making supreme selfishness the ulti- 


mate purpose of conduct. ; 
of conscious life after death, I am perfectly ignorant, 
but should that ignorance be a justifiable excuse for 


Religious fanat- 


Respecting the problem 


disregarding the right and setting at naught the feel- 
ings and interests of others? Must I make this life 
miserable for both myself and others, because I am 
not sure of life being eternal? The right is the best 
in this world as well as elsewhere, and I need no 
higher sanction than the welfare of others to prompt 
me to do right.” The Agnostic could say this and 
much more to the person who wonders at good con- 
duct coming from any other motiv than feat of pun- 
ishment or hope of reward. 

The ethical difference between Agnosticism and 
Spiritualism (I here use the word Spiritualism to 
include all those whose considerations for conduct 
here are derived from the prospect of another life) 
lies in the fact that the one believes in working for 
the improvement of mankind in this life, whereas the 
other makes the future life the pole-star of life and of 
conduct. It should not be overlooked that the means 
adopted by these antagonistic parties must in the 
main differ. The history of Liberalism within the 
last few years furnishes proof sufficient that with few 
exceptions, parties with such antipodal views do not 
work in harmony. This is to be regretted, but can 
not be prevented. I see no reason to disparage 
those who, acting under the influence of a belief in a 
future life, aim to improve the condition of mankind 
in this world. Neither do I see the consistency of 
such persons casting reflections on us (Agnostics) for 
honestly striving in the best manner known to us to 
meet the same end. Methods will differ in the same 
ratio that individual minds differ. It is, therefore, 
far from creditable to cast, insinuations or reflect on 
the motivs of others simply because of proposed dif- 
ferences in the accomplishment of any needed reform. 

Practically, then, the superiority of Agnosticism 
may easily be seen by observing the fact that all its 
proposed reforms hav an exclusiv reference to this 
life in its totality, and is not in the least bewildered 
by any reference toa supposed condition of existence 
of which nothing is definitly known. That consider- 
ations for the future hav interfered with the present 
life is inseparably connected with the historic devel- 
opment of all religions. Prayers and fastings, depre- 
ciation of the body and its passions; the celibacy of 
both sexes; penance in its varied forms; disparage- 
ment of reason and the exaltation of credulous faith; 
these and all other monstrosities of religion hav been 
produced either by a strict obedience to gods, or 
with the expectation of improving the future by mak- 
ing this life- the more miserable. Christianity no 
less than other religions makes this life worthless by 
contrasting its brevity with eternal life, and by draw- 
ing our attention to endless felicity, thereby throwing 
a greater disparagement on the happiness of this life. 
So effectually has it succeeded that with the prospect 
of heaven, with the hope of securing eternal joy, 
there has been a total disregard (among the poor and 
oppressed) for the sufferings of this life. The growth 
of doubt and the strengthening of the moral sense 
were the principal causes of arresting the pending 
destruction of the race. Whatever may hav been its 
attitude to other questions, it fundamentally agreed 
with the most advanced forms of Secularism. It is 
useless, men said, to impose suffering, or deprive our- 
selvs of the best gifts of nature with the hope of bet- 
tering our condition after death. It is the growth of 
this spirit that has led all reforms, and that in spite 
of religious conservatism has wandered from the old 
paths. Not only so, the good that has come from 
the improvement of the arts, the advantages of 
mechanical inventions for the economy of human 
labor, the benefits to mankind accruing from the dis- 
coveries of scientific investigation, and all the great 
reforms of the past hav been produced by an exclusiv 
consideration for the improvement of mankind in this 
world (although so-called religious reforms may not 
be recognized in the category of true reform, yet 
they all hav been produced by the consciousness of 
evil in this world coming from ecclesiastical sources). 
The more powerful the feeling of the principles of 
Secularism, the greater the disposition to make this 
life more agreeable. Instead of the belief of the Ag- 
nostic causing him to act without reason or princi- 
ple, facts testify to the contrařy. And, by the way, I 
would suggest that our opponents consider the 
cause of such (to them) an anomaly. Every depart- 
ure from the asceticism of Christianity and other 
forms of Paganism carries with it a corresponding 
growth of “worldliness,” or Secularism; of making 
this life worth living, irrespectiv of another life. 

It will naturally be said by Spiritualists that in- 
stead of their methods and practices conflicting with 
temporal success and happiness, they promote them; 
and by such means prepare mankind for a higher, 
though in essential respects similar, existence to this. 
This is the supposed stronghold of that system of 
faith. But to be logically supported it must assume 
that the future differs in no essential particular from 
the present. An opposit supposition would inval- 
idate all efforts in that direction that would be war- 
ranted by our present knowledge of things. Giving 
Spiritualists, then, the advantage of such a position, 
it is only just to say that it is derived from the spirit 


of Secularism, which alone recognizes the supreme 
importance of removing the evils of life. And the 
only possible good ‘that may exist in Spiritual faiths 
is borrowed from the intense antipathy of the human 
mind to all forms of evil. Co-extensiv with human 
existence, both actual and prospectiv, is -the desire to 
hav all evils and every encumbrance removed; and 
no form. of faith can offer any additional motiv to 
the persistent prosecution of duty than ‘is afforded 
by Agnosticism. I seriously doubt the honor, integ- 
rity, and virtue of any one who would act contrary 
to those principles if there was no prospect of an- 
other life. Instead of Agnosticism being a system of 
despair, it is otherwise; for contemporaneous with 
life itself is the possibility of both pleasure and misery. 
Because life may and must end, that is no reason for ` 
not deriving the most pleasure therefrom. 

The frivolous idea that Agnostics hate the doctrin 
of a future life is not warranted by facts. But they 
decidedly object to hav life and its conduct deter- 
mined by extremely doubtful issues. As with all 
other questions we are called on to decide, our per- 
sonal preferences, our likes or dislikes, should hav 
no necessary relation to our conduct or belief. That 
@ continued life is desirable—if that life affords the 
possibility and certainty of progress—is true; but 
what if it is the reverse? What if misery is the lot 
of all? Is not universal death preferable to universal 
woe? Is it not better to be assured that our little 
life is cireumscribed by birth and death, than to be 
informed that we must suffer as long as thought, or 
life, or being lasts? It is better that the universe be 
draped with everlasting mourning over the destruc- 
tion of sentient life, than that the wails and woes of 
suffering continually harass and disturb the desired 
rest of the mind. 

To do right because it is right; to suffer for the 
benefit of others without the prospect of compen- 
sation, other than that afforded by the invariable ac- 
tion of law; to maintain honor, integrity, and virtue 
in spite of the brevity of life, are principles of con- 
duct that are incapable of improvement. 

Fort Scott, Kan. J. L. ANDREW. 


i 
Magian Myths. 
A REPLY TO WRITERS IN THE TRUTH SEEKER OF AUG. 30TH. 


Allow me to thank Mr. Lincoln and Coravar 
Amerig for their answers to my question about Mith- 
ras. The Druid lore of the latter seems to open a 
rich field, but to my ignorance the allusions are 
simply tantalizing. I could wish to see a more elab- 
orate article from the same pen. I was aware that 
baptism and the communion were old Magian rites, 
but there is irreconcilable discrepancy between Mr. 
Amerig’s account of Ormuzd, and that of writers 
hitherto known to me; they all agree with Anquetil 
Du Perron, who made Zend lore the chief object of 
his life, and obtained from the Parsees of India the 
perusal of their sacred books. All speak of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman as the good and evil principles born of 
“no woman,” but of boundless time, and correspond- 
ing to nature’s summer bounties, as Ahriman to the 
evils of the cold season, physical and moral. The 
morality, as well as the ritual deduced from this con- 
ception, is essentially agricultural, it relates virtue 
with prosperity and vice with misery. 

Mithras, the solar force, modified by the earth’s 
attitudes in alternate seasons, and corresponding to 
their whole annual career, may, rather than Ormuzd, 
whom the arch-druid identifies with Plennydh, cor- 
respond to Hu. 

As the Amschaspands or good genii presiding over 
the elements are explained as beneficent aspects of 
Ormuzd, while earthquakes, pestilential fevers, and 
other maleficences, are regarded either as the works 
of Ahriman’s assistant genii, or as so many aspects of 
Ahriman; so the same idiom of thought renders 
Ormuzd himself as the summer aspect of Mithras, 
and Ahriman as his winter aspect. As to the human 
form of Mithras, it is clearly a poet’s or painter’s 
image by analogy of youth with the spring-tide. 

The chief value of these mythologie studies is to 
restore religious sentiment where it is due, viz, to 
useful and beautiful cultures, and those secondary 
creations which ally our human with the solar power. 
Here the mysteries and miracles are those of science, 
in conspiring with art. Such practical religion 
weans us from steril logomachies about the unknow- 
able. Terra-solar physics will giv “the happy dis- 
patch ” to metaphysics and activism to theology. 

Mr. Lincoln justly reproves “the inconsequential 
speculations and useless wranglings of Liberals and 
Spiritualists on subjects they can never settle,” but 
as to the “grand old science and true key to the 
bottomless pit of all theological bedevilment,” I look 
for that key, not in any mythologival allegories, but 
in observation and experiment, industry and art. 
The grand science, the science of sciences, to which 
astronomy itself is indebted for its culture by the 
earlier astrologists, is the science of social destiny, to 
which attraction at once, sidereal and passional, affords 
the clew. To enlightened posterity, our wildest 
theological delusions will appear less astounding 
than the economic delusions of our democratic plu- 
tocracy. Mr. Lincoln magnifies the importance of 
the old Bible medley. I leave that to the priests 
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who make their dishonorable livelihood by glozing 
on its texts. Astronomers hav always been, as they 
are now, too much in earnest, to go maundering in 
silly figures of speech, writing their observations and 
calculations so exact as to enable them to predict 
eclipses, as & series of conundrums in civil history, 
that of Israel doing common duty for the stars, or to 
translate the precession of the equinoxes by Ephraim’s 
being joined to his idols. Such figures outrage an- 
alogy and common sense, and to write-whole books 
like the Old Testament in this wise is at once incom- 
patible with the exigencies of science, and inexplic-. 
able by any such mctive as diplomacy or warfare 
afford to the secret languages called ciphers. These, 
moreover, are not allegorical, but generally readable 
by a mechanical key. The conception of a disguise 
so grotesque, for a science not persecuted, is too ex- 
travagant for scientific sanity, and its elaborate ex- 
ecution, under the ‘obvious narrativ of Judaism, as a 
blind to the uninitiated, seems to me no less absurd 
‘than the mysteries and miracles themselvs. The 
personification of “Time” in our old gentleman, 
Abraham, is about as far fetched as the pun, half 
Latin and half English, that draws him from the 
ram, “Ab-ram-ie.” On the other hand, there is no 
question about the solar features of the Magian doc- 
trins, nor that they were freely employed in the con- 
struction of Christianity. The man Jesus, divested 
of all astronomical trappings, has important moral 
suggestions, the value of which experiment only can 
decide. Whether borrowed, like much of the doctrin 
ascribed to him, ti. e., Jesuism, añd” more of what the 
church has added, i. e., Christianity, from the majes- 
tic Magian allegories, the astronomical myth common 
to Jesus with Osiris, Mithras, and that group of 
solar youths, including, perhaps, Manco Copace, of 
Peru, is a loose overcoat easily drawn off without 
prejudice to the personality of the wearer, unless for 
the spurious sanctities of superstitious ritualism. I 
esteem that in view of such superstition, and of the 
popular taste for stories, you learned antiquarians 
and cosmopolite linguists would do a useful and 
- agreeable and a lucrativ pieée of work, if, instead of 
cracking your ab-ram-ic jokes on an old soldier like 
me, you would narrate the solar myths in a popular 
but artistic style, such as the original documents per- 
mit, but which they do not exemplify. 

Diagrams may assist in explaining their scientific 
element, and dissecting the “old astronomical man” 
Dupuis, as a classical and encyclopedia authority. I 
do not remember in him the peculiar bias mentioned 
by Mr. Lincoln toward Egyptology; if, however, that 
is so, it accords very well with the recent studies of 
another writer, who makes Egyptian civilization the 
matrix of all. As to climate, that depends on the 
earth’s axial inclinations, which do not appear to hav 
been the same as they are now when elephants 
browsed in tle forests of Siberia. Egypt may then 
hav been more temperate. 

Bacon, in his, “Wisdom of the Ancients,” affords 
a fine model of the analogic view applied to Greek 
myths. His studies of the air-powers in Jupiter, and 
soil-powers in Proserpine, are delightful prose poems 
which natural philosophy rejoicesin. Since his time, 
Sanskrit literature has made precious contributions 
‘to this little explored field of legitimate romance, 
which may very advantageously supersede our com- 
mon-place personalities of vulgar slang novels. 

M. E. Lazarus, M.D. 


oe 
Can Spirits Who Were Not Before Birth Exist 
After Death? 


The present condition—so to speak—of the vast 
millions of human beings not yet born, but destined 
to liv in the future, and the present condition of the 
vast masses of humanity which hav lived and died in 
the past, are identical. The condition of each individ- 
ual before birth and after death is the same. When 
the spirits of the unborn hover around us, and we 
can commune with our children’s children not yet 
born, with the sages and thinkers, the poets and com- 
posers, of the future; when the spirits of the presi- 
dential candidates of 2884 can orate to us about the 
great issues of a thousand years hence, then, and not 
till then, will we possess analogous proof and circum- 
stantial evidence that the spirits of the dead liv long 
after their physical bodies hav vanished. 

It seems to be an axiom of science that that which 
has a beginning must hav an end, so it seems logical 
that the spirits or minds of those now living, and 
which had their beginning, say twenty, forty, or 
eighty years ago, must end. And all objects of nat- 
ure seem subject to this imperativ law. Every 
flower, tree, creature, no msiter how endowed with 
beauty and loveliness; every rock, world, sun, and 
system, at one time was not, and it is considered 
equally certain that at some time in the future they 
will cease to be. All hav a beginning, are evolved 
from the eternal potencies of infinit matter, grow for 
a few moments, or for a few millions of years, then 
decay, disintegrate, and again mingle with other 
forces, only to resume again, a link in the perpetual 
chain of growth and decay. The perpetuity of nat- 
ure is dependent upon this law. 


It is claimed by Spiritists that the life and intelli-! 


gence of the present generation, hardly a member of 


which had an individual existence a century ago, will 
still exist a hundred, a thousand, a million, yes, even 
millions of billions of years hénce—in fact, during 
all eternity! Now, I demand analogical proof for 
the assertion. What other thing, object, or phenom- 
enon in nature which at one time was not, which at 
one tinie began, will continue to exist forever in the 
future? What besides man—as it is claimed—has 
one end, and no other end? What else has a com- 
mencement, then eternal continuation and statu quo? 
What other object in nature which kas had an eter- 
nity of time preceding i's existence will not hav an 
eternity of time succeeding its existence? Is not 
this order of nature universal and arbitrary? Oris 
man indeed an exception to the rule, and destined to 
enjoy a miraculous and supernatural existence for- 
ever ? 

If one thing is positiv, and which must be conceded 
by all, it is the fact that a hundred years ago—bar- 
ring centenarians—not a vestige of the individuality, 
intelligence, consciousness, minds, or spirits of the 
present generation was in existence, and also that 
to-day not a vestige of the spirits of future genera- 
tions is manifest. What, then, does this overwhelm- 
ing, absolute fact demonstrate? That mind or spirit 
begins and ends with the physical body; that it is 
not a separate entity, capsble of independent exist- 
ence, but simply a function, process, mode, or attri- 
bute of the living anima] organism, which latter is a 
purely physical result, or growth of purely physical 
causes, and consequently subject to the laws of life 
and decay, like all other physical bodies. It proves 
that organic life (which is not to be confounded with 
the physical life, vitality, or immortal potencies of 
matter) and individual consciousness necessitate 
physical organism; that thought necessitates brain; 
sight, eyes; sound, ears; and all other functions their 
respectiv organs. It proves that mind and life are to 
the physical organism what force, motion, and action 
are to a'clock or to a locomotiv, and we might as well 
expect nothing to indicate the time, or nothing, or the 
ghost of a locomotiv, to pull a train of cars, when 
every particle of iron and steel which compose the 
clock or locomotiv has been smashed, melted, and 
remodeled into ten-penny nails, as to expect to see 
the identical intelligence or spirits of John Jones or 
Peter Smith when every particle which composed the 
organisms of these good fellows bas been transformed 
into grass, trees, flowers, cabbages, cows, and even 
into porticns of many other human beings. 


Let us suppose the case of a person who will be 
born in the year 5000—a very short period when 
compared with the vast cycles of ages of beginningless 
and endless time. Does the mind or spirit of this 
person exist to-day? Has it abstract existence; does 
it act and think now? No! no one so bold as to as- 
sert the activity or consciousness now of non-exist- 
ence or of the coming man. Yet it would be no 
greater absurdity than to affirm the existence now of 
the dead. But, in course of time, as generation fol- 
lows generation into oblivion—about the year 5000— 
involuntarily, by purely animal or physical process, a 
child is evolved and born. It has a living body of 
flesh and blood, which givs it outline, form, sex, and 
individuality. It has eyes to see, a stomach to digest 
food, a nervous system and brain to taste, perceive, 
and enjoy what conforms to its involuntary thought 
and sensation. Soon itis hungry; it cries, and taking 
the food into its stomach is the first pleasurable sen- 
sation. It opens its bright eyes and, for the first 
time, meets the sympathetic smile of its happy 
mother. It is telegraphed over a bundle of nerve 
cells to the brain, and it remembers what it has tasted 
and seen. This is the dawn of mind—of intellect. 
Who can say that without eyes, without a stomach 
and brain, any creature could ever evolve intelligence? 
It cannot be done. A noted case in proof was Kasper 
Hauser—supposed to hav been a prince—who, though 
a perfect..child, from infancy was incarcerated in a 
dark dungeon for twenty years, coming in contact 
with no one. When finally released, he was but a 
living, breathing idiot, without mind or language. 

Conception—a process virtually alike in all animals 
—causes the physical body, which in time aquires in- 
telligence. The former is the cause, the latter the 
effect. The former alone makes the latter possible. 
It is as essential to its existence or continuance as 
oil is to a burning lamp, fuel to a locomotiv, or a 
main-spring to a watch. Who can prove that when 
the cause is removed which originated it and which 
is essential to its continuance, the effect can continue 
during all eternity? Who can prove that when the 
flesh and bone are gone, the outline of personality still 
remains? When all organs are annihilated their 
functions continue? That invisible and transparent 
organs and bodies are miraculously created and per- 
form identical functions as those of the glowing and 
warm flesh and blood? That breathing, speaking, 
circulation, digestion, respiration, embracing, kissing, 
walking, etc., can be performed by these invisible, 
inconceivable, miraculous organs, just as well as with 
the physical? ‘Who can prove it? Noone! And I 
now affirm that ail the combined so-called “ proofs” 
ever supplied by so-called “mediums,” no matter how 
astounding and mysterious and unexplainable at 
present by any other hypothesis than that of spirits; 


all the slate writing, visitations, inspirations, laying 
on of hands when in half slumber, like the lonely and 
(probably) longing Chainey, seeing (supposed) vis- 
ions, cabinet and dark circle wonders, materializa- 
tions, all together—the great sum total of all these 
mysteries are not as the figure one in comparison to 
a million when compared to that one grand, startling, 
and overwhelming mystery how it can be possible 
that when a man is dead—when all and every particle 
which made him a man has assumed other forms, 
when his whole being is annihilated and he has van- 
ished—the identical. man can still liv! Any dark- 
circle “proof,” any locked-slate message, no matter 
how startling, is therefore not. only not explained by 
attributing the phenomena to spirits, but the mystery 
is infinitly enlarged by the question arising, How do 
spirits do it? How can they exist? 

I therefore insist that spirit existence—if a reality 
—is absolutely unthinkable, and beyond the reach of 
scientific investigation, and contrary to all else in 
nature not resolvable into component parts, nor 
possessing outline, weight, or tangibility, and there- 
fore must ever be consigned to realms of ghosts and 
spooks. 

And here again occurs to me—if this doctrin were 
true—the startling absurdity and worthlessness of 
physical existence: If man after death can exist dur- 
ing all eternity without the wonderful and subtle or- 
ganism which now makes him a man, what a waste 
of natural energy is it that this splendid form was 
produced at all? For surely if we can exist during 
all eternity without flesh, bone, and organs, physical 
existence here for a few paltry years is a lamentable 
failure, and the sooner we can get rid of it the better. 

But the proposition, as I said in a previous letter, 
is all idle speculation, and the cunning device of 
avaricious priests and cranky visionaries, not at all 
including in the latter the many intelligent believers 
in Spiritualism, but only applying these sweeping 
terms to the organizers and inventors of the giant 
delusion. From a paper published in the Popular 
Science Monthly, and republished in the Radical Re- 
view, entitled “ Where and How We Remember,” by 
M. Allen Starr, M.D., I quote: “ It thus becomes evi- 
dent, from the study of brain disease, that our visual 
memories, our auditory memories, our memories of 
motion, and our memories of speech, may each be 
lost, while other memories are unaffected ; and, 
further, that a loss of any one of these memories is 
always due to disease in its own appropriate part of 
the brain.” Thus showing the entire dependence 
of every function of man’s intellect upon the brain. 
I urge all your readers to read this splendid and in- 
structiv essay. Orro WETTSTEIN, 

OSOON a 


Materialism or Atheism. 


No doubt many innocent and lovely people are 
seriously afflicted with the apprehension that this 
beautiful world is growing godless, or “ Godless,” by 
which they mean that men and women are multiply- 
ing who hav too much respect for material things, 
and either dəny or do not believe that there ever 
existed a spiritual being or person who created all 
things out of nothing; or that a vacuum, whether 
infinit or finite, can think. If asked how matter 
came to be, they will perhaps say, “ We don’t know,” 
or, “It always was.” Strength, beauty, and brain, of 
which some are too proud to be vain, and with 
which some are as crue] as Cain, whence do they 
come? They’ll answer, “From sun, lightning, and 
rain, their natural home,” making mere matter and 
motion the first causes of whatever we see, hear, feel, 
smell, taste, or think of, the origin not only of men, 
women, and children, but of a practically infinit 
series of living organisms from the biggest sea-mon- 
ster down to the invisible and indivisible individual 
atom of matter. It is only to postulate sex and mo- 
bility to ultimate atoms, and the.how of things is 
much simplified without assuming a beginning. This 
is about what an Athiest did who was born nearly a 
century before Jesus of Nazareth. His name was 
Titus Lucretius Carus, a precious good name whe- 
ther the man was precious or not. He wrote about 
the “Nature of Things,” by far the grandest poem 
in the Latin language. Priesta of the pagan theol- 
ogy pooh-poohed it. Those of the Christian theol- 
ogy never, so far as I know, recommend boys to 
read it in college. But, wonderful to say, in 1766 
was born a Quaker, by the name of John Dalton, 
who became tamous as the fatber of the “ atomic the- 
ory ” in chemistry. Beyond the presumption, from 
the fact of his having been born in a Quaker family, 
I can find no evidence of his entertaining any theo- 
logical theory whatever. Guided by the abstract, un- 
created, eternal verities of mathematics, he started a 
series of experiments by which modern chemistry, 
almost wholly within this century, has established 
the doctrin of dear old Lucretius, by which he 
nobly aimed to free this world from superstition 
and establish the brotherhood of the human race. 
Since the death of Dalton, in 1837, Materialists and 
Atheists hav multiplied in the scientific world with 
exceeding rapidity, so that theology may well shake 
in all its shoes, but why should theologians do so? 
Is not nature, including the human, wide enough to 


giv them pleasant work todo?  Exizur Wricxr. 
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them being uninspired or as having a less “ divine ” 
nature than the rest. And then to claim for the 
Vedas and the Koran, for Socrates and Plato, for 
Columbus and Galileo, for all the great minds of all 
the ages, an inspiration from the same God that is by 
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consigns them all to an eternal hell, is as much a vio- 
lation of Christian doctrin and as far from orthodox 
as the writings of Voltaire or the orations of Inger- 
soll. . 
We wonder if another attempt will not be made to 
disciplin the pulpit of All Souls church! 


Christianity in Italy. 

Our brethren of Italy, according to a late dispatch 
from Rome, hav abundant evidence of the rottenness 
of the church of Rome in the numerous priestly scan- 
dals which hav recently come to light. Scarcely a 
day passes which does not expose the details of some 
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Christians supposed to hav written the Bible that 


Newton to the Front Again. 


Last Sunday Heber Newton recurred to the sub- 
ject which obtained for him his notoriety as a heret- 


ical Episcopalian. 
was his subject. 


The inspiration of the scriptures 


take. 
with limitations. All the men who wrote in it were 
not inspired, and neither was all that they wrote. 
The recognition of this was the first step in the doc- 
trin of inspiration. “The second step in the doc- 
trin of divine inspiration is the recognition of it in 
other sacred books than ours. Other people hav had 
bibles which were revered by them with a devoutness 
not surpassed by our reverence for our Bible. In 
the absence of any first-hand knowledge of these 
books, it was easy for our fathers to deny to them 
the claim of inspiration. The fathers also classed 
the wonderful people of China and India with the 
Hottentots as heathens. But, tried by whatever test 
we apply to our own Bible, we find in these bibles 
tokens of inspiration. Those of us who hay read 
these bibles in private know how they inspired us, 
and caused us to regret that we could not bring into 
our public services the noble words of these Eastern 
saints, The time will come, and come soon, when, 
instead of reading a dry bit of Jewish history because 
it is in our Bible, we shall wisely choose some lofty 
strain of ethical teaching from those other bibles, 
which are profitable for reproof and for correction, 
and for edification in righteousness, and therefore, 
according to St. Paul, are inspired.” 

Mr. Newton read passages from Socrates, Plato, 
and other Greek philosophers, and said: “If we 
deny the inspiration of this we must deny the in- 
spiration of the Bible. The fathers say that God 
does not now speak to man as of old, the true faith 
having been taught. They even giv the date when 
inspiration ceased. The spirit of God cannot hav 
ceased to speak eighteen centuries ago, unless, in- 
deed, he exhausted himself in making the book of 
Revelation. Has he nothing more to say to his chil- 
dren since then? Has he been thinking no thoughts 
new to men and doing no new deeds of creation of 
which he might well speak to his children since then ? 
Hav there been no new phases of truth calling for 
fresh explanations from the great teacher? Has God 
seen his children groping in the darkness and put 
out no helping hand? What is the work of God for 
man if it be not the improvement of man materially, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually? Were not the 
haunting thoughts of Columbus the voice of God ? 
Does not the cunning of the inventor come with the 
breath of God? Is not each great discovery in 
science an inspiration from God? ‘We assert man’s 
consciousness of inspiration through the inspiration 
of the men who wrote our Bible, the inspiration of 
the men who wrote other bibles, the inspiration of 
the saints of all times, and the inspiration of the men 
who in every sphere of life seek the truth that they 
may do their fellows service.” 

Now, all of this is the rankest heresy, and the ad- 
mission of its truth would be as fatal to the funda- 
mental claims of Christianity as the discovery of the 
rotundity of the globe was to Biblical cosmology. It 
is also in direct opposition in teaching to the doc- 
trins of his church. The sixth of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles to which Mr. Newton subscribed at his ordi- 


nation lists the canonical and authoritativ books of 
the Bible, and nothing is said about any portion of 


The view he now takes is that not 
only is there one inspired Bible, but that there are 
many Bibles all equally “inspired” in parts. Plen- 
ary inspiration he considered to be a full-sized mis- 
He thinks “God” speaks in the Bible, but 


shocking occurrence in which a priest is concerned, 


crime has set in. 

The crimes so far given are all against women. 
At Marcellina, a small village in the north of Italy, 
near Rivoli and Turin, a sacristan named Progetti 


fatally. stabbed a priest with a dagger for eloping 
with his wife, and on appeal refusing to surrender 


her. At Pozzone, near Caserta, seventeen miles from 
Naples, the mayor of the village stabbed a curé for 
seducing his sister. At Marinella, near Civita Vec- 
chia, a captain in the navy named Gelli discovered 
that criminal relations existed between his wife and 
daughter and the village priest. Gelli killed his 
wife with a stiletto, but did not molest her betrayer. 
He was tried for murder and was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment. In the Via Lungara, at Rome, 
a priest named Angelo Lardi, seventy years of age, 
has been arrested for stabbing a maiden who resisted 
his advances. 


These are the more prominent of the many crimes 


which hav occurred, and the feeling of abhorrence and 


disgust has latterly become so pronounced, and threats 
of popular vengeance so loud, that even the walls of 


the Vatican were not proof against them. As amat- 
ter of policy, the pope has been obliged to take cog- 


nizance of the immoral and murderous conduct of 


his priests, and, it is stated, has authorized an inves- 
tigation with the intent of restraining the brutal 
violence of his minions. 

It will be wise for the pope to do this. Though a 
whitewashing of some and excommunication of other 
priests will not change the fact that the whole church 
of Rome is saturated with immorality in its various 
forms, yet the very life of the institution in Italy is 
dependent upon the good behavior of its leaders. 
Probably in no country does the pope command so 
little personal respect from the masses of the people 
asin Italy. He has repeatedly been hissed when in 
ceremonial procession, and it is on this account that 
he rarely shows himself in public, preferring to pose 
before the Catholic world as the prisoner of the 
Vatican. It only needs a few outrages of the kind 
chronicled above to rouse the populace to acts of 
reprisal, and to breed in their hearts a still more bit- 
ter hatred of the pope and his church. 


A Growth in Public Sentiment. 

As an illustration of how rapidly the people are 
outgrowing the notions of the Puritans who once 
dominated the country, the great change in regard 
to Sunday keeping in this city has been cited. A 
comparison of the day as now spent with the day the 
church fanaties endeavored to fasten upon the city 
immediately after the adoption of the new code, 
shows not only how futil such legislation must be, 
but a great unanimity of public sentinent against 
the New England Sabbath. Like many another legal 
statute, the Sunday law is now much more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. It is not so 
very many months ago that the “Sunday-Closing 
League” had its spies all over the city, attempting 
to imprison or fine about every one who dared to do 
anything except eat and go to church on Sunday. 
Sunday cars were to be stopped, Sunday newspapers 
should not be published, ferry-boats were to be tied 
up, and New Yorkers were not to be allowed off the 
island. Then, all varieties of stores were to be 
closed, and even the boot-blacks and flower girls 
were to be prevented from earning the customary 
five-pences. The courts were filled with tradesmen 


caught violating the law, and many thousands of 
dollars in fines were extracted from the profits of 


and the idea is prevalent that an epidemic of priestly 


the shop-keepers. For the first few Sundays the ar- 
rests were very numerous. The magistrates had 
their time taken up in disposing of these cases. The 
work of the “League” got to be a nuisance. The 
Society’s agents received some pretty hard raps from 
unsympathetic judges on the inconsistency of their 
arresting people for violating a law which they them- 
selves broke when they went about on Sundays as 
detectivs collecting evidence against other people. 
Now, hardly an arrest a month is made, and the 
magistrates discharge nearly every such case brought 
before them; and for the year ending October, 1884, 
only fifty persons were taken up for such violation, 
and their persecution ended with the arrest. The 
occupation of the “ Sunday-Closing League” is gone. 

This result is owing to the enmity: of public senti- 
ment to the law. A policeman hesitates to make an 
arrest for an offense neither he nor the public re- 
gards as in any way criminal; the magistrates, still . 
more intelligent, will not punish a person for doing 
that which is in nowise wrong, and in which publie 
sentiment is so unmistakably-with the man at the 
bar. Even the churches, with the exception of the 
Methodist and Presbyterian bodies, are outgrowing 
the traditions of a Puritan Sunday. People now 
move about as freely, and amuse themselvs as un- 
restrictedly, as before the reviving of the law. The 
pious are free to go to church; the worldly to the 
concert; the studious to the reading-rooms. So 
much practical advance has now been made, that it — 
is safe to predict that within the next five years New 
York will hav a “continental Sunday;” not by per- 
mission of the priests, but because the people haw 
grown to the rational enjoyment of a day at one time: 
the season of unrestrained secret dissipation and 
untrammeled public piety. 


—— . 
Liberal Divorce Laws. 

The Italian ministry hav recommended to Partia- 
ment a divorce law more sweeping even than the 
French bill recently passed. It provides that couples 
without children who may hav been separated three 
years shall upon proof being presented be entitled to 
absolute divorce. In case the union shall hav been 
productiv of children, a separation of five years, with 
satisfactory guarantees as to the provision for their 
offspring, is demanded. 

This is about as common sense a law as legislators 
are in the habit of conceiving, and if it shall pass the 
Italian Parliament that country is likely to be 
troubled with fewer wife murders and husband poi- 
sonings, not to mention habitual domestic infelicities, 
than it is now. Of course the pope denounces the 
bill vigorously, but his opposition weighs little in the 


consideration of moral questions. 
e 


A Very Encouraging Vote. 

In Washington territory, in addition, it seems, to 
Wyoming, unless the two hav got confounded in the 
press dispatches, a vote was taken at the last election 
upon the question of church taxation. The Seattle 
Daily Post-Intelligencer givs a partial resumé of the 
vote by counties as follows: 


Counties. Yes. No. 
Columbia, - - - - 822 701 
Lincoln, - - - - - 601 ` 1,230 
Mason, - - - - © 150 38 
Island, - - - - - 152 43 
Lewis, - - - - - 489 431 
Spokane, - - - - - 635 950 
King, - - - - ~ 2,756 1,875 
Skagit, - - - - - 579 547 
Snohomish, - => - - 530 238 
Walla Walla, - - - - 1,080 903 
Whatcom, -. g - - 489 316 
Kittitas, - - - - - 489 302 
Whitman, - - - - 1,048 1,552 
Clarke, - a - - - 1,369 354 
Chehalis, - - - - - 454 335 
Thurston, - - - - - 883 426 
Klickitat - - - - - 460 284 

Total, - - 12,886 10,025 


If this result shall be sustained by the official re- 
turns, it will be a glorious victory for justice. In the 
city of Seattle alone over $80,000 worth of church 
property will contribute to the revenues of the state. 


An Inguiry from Mr. Mitchell. 

‘The Man versus the State.” 

‘Mr. Spencer against All England.” 

To tHe Eprror or Tus Troura Seeker, Sir: My 
feelings are that there may be an important meaning 
in the words Mr. Harrison has quoted from Mr, 
Spencer, but what can we know about it simply by 
the few words Mr. Harrison has quoted? As an 
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ear iest, practical reformer, I want to know what Mr. 
Spencer meant by “The Man versus the State.” If 
he means that man has rights and “the State” has 
none, then it is a statement of vast importance. Man 
has rights; states hav none. Is that what Mr. Spencer 
means? For one I am deeply interested to know. 
Again, What is the meaning of “Mr. Spencer against 
All England?” Mr, Spencer as a man, and all other 
men, hav rights. England, nor any other nation, 
never had any rights. I earnestly want to know the 
meaning of what I hope may hav a meaning of vast 
importance to all those who wish to free mankind 
from the despotic power of all governments of force. 
Seward MircHetz. 

[Mr. Spencer’s “Man versus the State” is a con- 
sideration by that great philosopher of the respectiv 
rights of the individual and of society. Mr. Harrison 
said the title might better be “Mr. Spencer against 
All England,” because Mr. Spencer’s views are not 
those generally accepted by society, and are certainly 
at wide variance with the socialistic theories. While 
Mr. Spencer is not such an extreme anarchist as our 
friend Mitchell, his positions are considered favora- 
ble to that “ philosophy.”—Eb. T. S.] 


i 


Editorial Notes. 


Tue Methodist preachers of Philadelphia hav already shown 
their bigotry by adopting a resolution asking the authorities of 
the New Orleans Exposition to keep the gates closed on Sun- 
days. Probably they wish to junket through the grounds 
themselvs on Sundays and do not want a crowd. 


Tux vote in Washington territory on taxing church property 
shows a large majority in favor of such taxation. At the re- 
cent election the women of the territory cast about 11,000 
votes. This settles the current idea that women will not vote 
when they hav the right to vote. It is also a straw to show 
that they favor the demand of Secularism that church prop- 
erty pay its share of the taxes. 


“ An English traveler” calls attention in the columns of an 
English religious paper to the energetic propaganda of Free- 
thought now being carried on in Italy. He finds large quan- 
tities of Freethought tracts on the tables of hotels, and says: 
‘‘I hav seen not only the scholarly though dangerous pam- 
phlets published by the late Thomas Scott, but also the more 
blasphemous tracts of the National Secular Society and jour- 
nals like the National Reformer and Freethinker selling openly 
in the streets of Florence. Let it not be supposed that these 
soul-endangering publications are all printed in the English 
tongue, and therefore unintelligible for the mass of Italian 
readers; ‘many are translations of the works above mentioned, 
or original works, written in Italian by the same person—ap- 
parently an Englishman—who is occupied in a translation of 
this Infidel literature, and who, it must be owned, displays a 
zeal and intelligence in the prosecution of his unholy task 
worthy of a better cause.” 


AUSTRALASIA is in luck. Our old friend Dr. J. L, York sails 
for that land on the 20th inst., intending to spend a few 
months there lecturing on the principles of Freethought. 
Australia has already many splendid advocates of reason and 
justice, but in Dr. York they will find a co-worker who will 
put them on their mettle to excel. His labors on the Paeific 
slope during the past seventeen years hav resulted in largely 
Liberalizing the country west of the Rockies. In whatever 
town he has gone into for lecturing he has left some Liberals 
behind, to make his second visit easier, and if he works as 
hard in Australia, our contemporaries there are bound to hav 
occasion for rejoicing. Upon his return the doctor intends to 
come East, where he will receivethe warmest kind of welcome. 
In the mean time, though we can but regret his absence, we 
must giv him our goodspeeds. Our loss is Australasia’s gain. 
Into thy hands, therefore, O Secularists of Australia and New 
Zealand, we commend our friend. Keep him busy, giv him 
audiences meet for his eloquence, and return him to us safe 
and sound. We hav use for him for several years yet. 


Busrpzs Sir John A. Macdonald, premier of Canada, and 
John W. Foster, American minister to Spain, the steamer 
Oregon brought to our shores last Sunday Mra. Watts, wife of 
the first vice-president of thë National Liberal League, who 
has come over to giv aid and comfort to her husband while he 
is helping fight our battle. 


Tuer Salamanca Convention was opened Thursday evening 
by a speech from Charles Watts. Friday afternoon Mr. 
Reynolds lectured. Mr. Wakeman spoke on Sunday night. 
J. H. Burnham and S. P. Putnam were also there. Messrs. 
Remsburg and Bell were unable to attend. On the opening 
night a good audience was on hand. The rest of the time a 
drenching rain kept the people away. Only a few attended 
from abroad, and the convention was a failure. We shall hav 
a report next week. 


Taw Catholic Union and Times in commenting upon the re- 
cent assault upon the ex-priest Chiniquy in Montreal, likens 


“Now, whether in their early harmful days, or in their cast- 
away decay, there is but one course for Catholics to pursue to- 
ward those unfortunate creatures; and that is to giv them no 
notice whatever. The very thing they crave is notoriety. The 
more of that they can obtain, the better for them. It is a 
needed advertisment; and all the more valuable if it be illus- 
trated with cuts and bruises, So when they meet with no op- 
position from Catholics who seem altogether oblivious of their 
existence, they are like breezeless barks that can descry no 
port for their decayed cargoes. 

‘We therefore regard the action of those who recently in- 
terfered with Chiniquy, while lecturing in Montreal, not only 
as foolish, but as highly reprehensible. 


To an unprejudiced person it would seem that a minister 
who knew of theaters only from the show bills was hardly the 
proper individual to criticise the drama. Yet the Rev. A. B. 
Rossiter boldly attempted such criticism last Sunday. “I 
know theaters,” he said, “only through the play bill which I 
see displayed about in the shop windows and by the com- 
ments of the newspapers, and I judge that they are given up 
entirely to displays of seduction, adultery, murder, false mar- 
riage vows, and blasphemy; and while New. York spends 
$7,000,000 each year to spread such knowledge, she spends but 
$3,000,000 on the gospel.” If Mr. Rossiter’s figures are cor- 
rect the people of this city are more sensible than we thought 
them. But three million dollars, even, is a big sum to waste. 


if Chiniquy could work mischief to the church, then the Catho- 
lics would be justified in closing his month by violent means. 
This is in keeping with Capel’s definition of toleration, and 
may be taken as the real sentiment of the church. 


Tux following from the World of this city will be of interest 
to our readers who remember the quaint little verses signed 
Charles Bradley which used to appear in our poet’s column. 
We had lost sight of Mr. Bradley for several years: ‘‘ Charles 
Bradley, a well-known and eccentric character, fell dead yes- 
terday in a barber shop at No. 351 Bowery. He was seventy- 
four years old. But little could be learned of his history be- 
yond that he was a nativ of Massachusetts and a graduate of 
Harvard. During the gold excitement of 1849 he went to Cali- 
fornia, where he resided long enough to become a judge of 
one of the civil courts. Sometimes he wrote poetry of con- 
siderable merit, which was published in a paper called Tux 
TRUTH SEEKER. His tall, bent figure, pale, thoughtful face, 
and white beard were familiar along the Bowery and the ad- 
jacent streets. In cold weather he wore a soft black hat and a 
threadbare, faded cape of a semi-military cut. With the chil- 
dren he was extremely popular, as he was always ready to part 
with his small change. Lately, it is said, an elder sister died, 
and left him a legacy upon which he lived. He was in the 
habit of visiting the barber shop where he died, every day, to 
lcok at the papers. He was playing with the barber’s child 
when he fell dead.” 

In printing Colonel Ingersoll’s lecture on ‘What Must We 
Do to Be Saved?” the Car ier Dove, a Spiritual paper of Oak- 
land, Cal., takes occasion to say: ‘Some of our readers may 
ask why we publish an ‘Infidel lecture’ instead of a purely 
spiritual one, such as Mrs. E. L. Watson’s. Our reply is this: 
We regard Col. Ingersoll as a John the Baptist who is prepar- 
ing the way for the true Christ-—-Spiritualism. And before 
this new spiritual temple can be erected, the old, moss-grown, 
tumble-down structure of superstition must be removed, and 
the angel world has selected the right man to do it, but we 
must all help according to our abilities. If, by the perusal 
of this lecture, one ray of light shall dawn upon the creed- 
darkened consciousness of a single individual, or the scales 
be removed from any eyes now blinded by superstitious fears, 
preparing them for the reception of higher truths and the in- 
flux of the clear light of heaven, we shall feel repaid.” Put- 
ting him in the light of a new John the Baptist preparing the 
way for a new Christ—and that Christ Spiritualism—will, we 
think, strike the colonel as a good joke. Of all the criticisms 
and eulogiums that hav been passed upon him, this is the 
most novel. However, as the Carrier Dove is evidently no 
sacrificial pigeon intended for the altar of a Jewish God, the 
editoress may be forgiven for her rather infelicitious figure of 
speech. She is doing a good work in spreading such litera- 
ture. Long may the Carrier Dove bear missivs so potent! 


RememBer the poor! Father Hacker’s crop of grapes and 
berries came very short this year, and he will receive no profit 
from his bees until next summer. Meanwhile he must suffer 
during the cold weather if aid be not extended. In acknowl- 
edging the receipt of sums sent through Taz TRUTH SEEKER a 
few days ago, Mr. Hacker said that he was out of coal, nearly 
out of food, and slightly in debt. This is a bad condition to 
be in in Christian New Jersey, and we hope the generous- 
hearted will bear it in mind. The advanced age of Mr. 
Hacker and his wife, and their chronic invalidism, make it 
extremely hard for them to help themselvs. Let us, there- 
fore, all turn to and help them. Address J. Hacker, Berlin, 


New Jersey. 


Tar St. Louis Globe-Democrat is responsible for this story 
about Col. Ingersoll: ‘While ex-Senator Dorsey was here in 
attendance on the Cattle Convention, he was asked one day 
how much he paid Bob Ingersoll for his defense in the Star 
route trials. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘it was very curious how that was 
done. From the beginning to the end of the trial Ingersoll 
never asked me fora dollar. One day, after I had been ac- 
quitted on the second trial, I met Ingersoll, and I asked him 
how much I owed him. He at first declined to talk about it, 
saying he had no charge to make, and þe didn’t care if he 
never got a cent. I asked him to walk a few squares with me, 
and we went to the safe-deposit building. I unlocked my box 
and took out a four per cent government bond for $100,000 
and gave it to him. He put it in his pocket and we walked 
away, and have not referred to the subject since.’” 


SPEAKING of the prominent part the clergy hav played in 
our late “presidential scuffle,” the San Franciscan says: 
“There is a prejudice in the minds of most American citizens 
against the interference of clergymen in the politics of the 
country. The world had a long and wearing fight ere it suc- 
ceeded in making the church understand that the state could 
manage to struggle along without the church’s direction, 
This prejudice is offended when clergymen, as clergymen, 
push themselvs to the front in politics, and speak in an oracu- 
lar tone about matters of which they necessarily know no more 
than other people. We dislike to see them do it. The church 
has a load to carry in these unbelieving days that is heavy 
enough already. When the vanity of her commissioned ser- 
vants leads them into presumptuous conduct that excites un- 
necessarily the resentment of the masses of the people who 
are not of the household of faith, in self-defense she should 
issue an order that her ministers mind their own proper busi- 
ness.” 


him to the “ notorious Edith O’Gorman,” and says: : 


The day has long since 
gone when men of the Chiniquy stamp could work mischief.” 


The inference to be drawn from this last paragraph is that 


W. A. Cgorrur is full of reminiscences of stenographers. 
In Sunday’s World he givs the genesis of phonography in 
this country. ‘I suppose,” he says, ‘‘that Stephen Pearl 
Andrews is entitled to more credit for it than anybody else. 
In 1840 the independence of Texas was acknowledged by Eng- 
land and France, and some slaves were introduced. This 
excited the Abolitionists of the North, and, among the projects 
for preventing it, some wealthy men, like Gerrit Smith, Lewis 
Tappan, Brisbane, and others, held a meeting about 1843, in 
New York, where a project was matured to sell Texas to Great 
Britain. Mr. Andrews, a Southerner, who had been an Aboli- 
tionist lawyer in New Orleans and knew Texas, had a more 
feasible scheme: to induce England to advance the money 
with which to buy and emancipate all of the slaves then in 
Texas, on condition of the passage of a law declaring Texas 
thenceforth free. He sought and obtained the co-operation of 
the Tappans and others, and went to Great Britain, filled with 
enthusiasm for a project for freeing the slaves of a state from 
which he had been expelled by a mob. He was cordially 
received by Lord John Russell and Palmerston, and the offer 
was considered with much favor for a time. But England 
was tardy; she temporized; and while she held the tempting 
morsel on her fork, wondering whether she had better swal- 
low it, the ‘Slavocrats’ grabbed Texas and made it their own 
in 1845. After the Abolitionists’ project had failed and An- 
drews had made one of his last speeches in England and was 
leaving the platform, a stranger pressed into his hand a roll 
of printed matter, merely saying, ‘Look it over carefully.’ 
He jammed the parcel into his pocket, found it when he had 
got on the ship, studied it on the way home, and prepared 
the text-books printed that same year—the first phonographic 
manual in America. tat’s how it all happened.” That pho- 
nography is conduciy to longevity he thinks is shown by the 
lingering on the stage of the old-time reporters, the names 
of some of whom he cites; and among them our readers will 
recognize some of the bestof Freethought writers. Beginning 
with Mr. Andrews, he comes along to T. C. Leland, the ex- 
secretary of the League; W. H. Burr, of Washington, well 
known for his extensiv antiquarian research; D. L Scott- 
Browne,not known to fame,but who neglects the means of grace; 
Ned Underhill, who is in the same boat with Scott-Browne; 
and Henry M. Parkhurst, a radical of the most pronounced 
type. Whether the practice of phonography givs long life or 
not, it certainly produces a good crop of heretics. 


— em 


Lectures and Meetings. 


W. S. BELL lectures in Menomonie, Wis., Dec. 14th, 16th, 
and 18th, at Concert Hall. 


W. F. Jamieson commenced his course of lectures in Mitch- 
ell, Dakota, Sunday evening, Nov. 30th. A preacher spoke at 
the close of the dddress, and said that, although he could not 
agree with the speaker in his views of religion, good would he 
done by such lectures in making people think. 


Tux second course of the Westbrook Free Lectureship be- 
gan on Sunday evening, Dec. 7th, at City Institute, Chestnut 
and Eighteenth streets, Philadelphia. ‘The general object of 
these lectures, it is announced, is to ‘check Infidelity und to 
promote true religion and sound morality.” The general sub- 
ject is “Christianity: What and Whence?” The topics for 
particular evenings can be learned from the Saturday papers 
of the city. Mr. Westbrook is a Rationalistic Theist. He is 
also a joker, if we may judge of his public announcements as 
compared with his public actions. His lectures are to *‘ check 
Infidelity,” but when Messrs. Watts and Putnam visited his 
city he handed in ten dollars to help the League, which may 
be a very good way to check infidelity to truth, but not Infi- 
delity to Christianity. And if Mr. Wostbrook’s lectures on 
‘¢ Christianity: What and Whence?” bear any resemblance to 
his “ Bible: Whence and What?” Christianity is not likely to 
get mueh good out of them, for his book is a knock-down argu- 
ment against the claims of the Bible. Judge Westbrook is 
fully as much an Infidel as ever Thomas Paine was; and, 
when not endeavoring to establish Theism, is as much a 
Liberal as Col. Ingersoll himself. He is a genial, courteous, 
scholarly gentleman, and so no one can hear or read him and 
fail to learn something. 


Tue Stewartsville Investigator, a religious paper published 
in the town in which Mr. Remsburg debated the New Testa- 
ment with a Rev. Mr. Rowley, is publishing the discussion in 
full. In announcing the report, it takes occasion to say that 
“while we are fully persuaded that no force of argument will 
avail to open the eyes of any to the grandeur and the simplic- 
ity of the truths that hav been vindicated in this interesting 
discussion, and well knowing that this is part of that knowl- 
edge which no man can communicate to lis neighbor, we yet 
believe that it will at once be seen that the questions which 
hav been discussed between Messrs. Rowley and Remsburg 
served not only as a ‘recreation for many,’ and were not only 
‘a pleasing break in the usual monotony,’ but really possess 
an interest of no local or passing character. And we there- 
fore hope that this remarkable discussion will be read atten- 
tivly, and with some profit, at least, by every reader of the 
Investigator. The discussion throughout has been very fairly 
conducted by both the disputants, and it must generally be 
acknowledged that each of them has represented his side of 
the question in an able, earnest, and most gentlemanly man- 
ner, which had a very pleasing effect upon the audience.” In 
a card to the public, in which he explains that he was unably 
to meet some points raised by Mr. Remsburg, the Rev. Mr. 
Rowley bears testimony to the good qualities of our champion. 
“I will here state,” he says, “that Mr. Remsburg treated me 
in the most gentlemanly manner throughout the discussion, 
and that he acquitted himself in a manly way.” Although 
the debate is published in a slightly imperfect manner in the 
Stewartsville paper, the substance of the points brought out 
by both men can be obtained by writing, inclosing, we should 
judge, about ® quarter, to the Investigator, Stewartsville, Mo. 
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Letters from Sfriends. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 
Beri, N. J., Nov. 25, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Forty years ago, after having lectured more or 
less in the Liberal cause for twenty years, the writer of this 
started a reform paper in Portland, Me., which he published 
seventeen years. 

Maine at that time had large tracts of wild land that she was 
giving away to churches, schools, and colleges, while thou- 
sands of her families had not an acre on which to raise food. 
Without the aid of any other paper than my own, I put a stop 
to all that, and got a law enacted to giv every landless man 
who would cultivate it a farm lot for only fifty cents an acre, 
all to be paid in labor, making their own roads—the same as 
free. 

I am told that hundreds of families now own good farms 
there, scores of whom never would hav owned an acre if I had 
not got thatlaw. When Henry Evans started his paper, Young 
America, in New York, which was wholly devoted to land re- 
form, I did what I could to help him, Lewis Masquerier, and 
a few others to get enacted the national homestead law, under 
which thousands more hav good farms. And now, after all 
this benefit from these laws that I labored so hard to obtain, 
while living on but one or two meals a day, along comes an 
Englishman, styling himself G. W. Chapman, M.D., of Kan- 
sas, telling the world, through Tus Truru SEEKER, that Hacker 
knows no more about the land question than a horse does 
about astronomy. 

His first article against free land for all appeared in Tur 
TRUTH SEEKER some months ago. In that he confesses that, 
though a foreigner, he had taken all the advantages of the very 
law that I holped to secure, but says if he had to. go over the 
ground again he would buy an improved farm instead of tak- 
ing wild land. Very childish for a learned doctor! In the 
first place, not one in a thousand who wants land and a home 
has anything to buy an improved farm, and in the next place, 
there are not improved farms enough for sale to supply one in 
a thousand of those who need them. Every man has just the 
same right to land enough to raise his food on that he has to 
sunlight, air, water, or to life itself, and it is a mystery to me 
how anyone can oppose this right unless he is actuated by 
selfish motivs. Is Dr. Chapman an agent for the English 
lords who are buying ten, twenty, and fifty thousand acre lots 
here, on which to establish the same system of landlordism 
that has pauperized Ireland? He is not satisfied with his Eng- 
lish brethren owning a million acres of land here, on which to 
sustain those from whom the land was stolen, but in one of 
his later letters in Tuz TRUTH SEEKER he has started the ques- 
tion whether it would not be better to abolish all taxes on 
property and tax the person. He seems to want the laborer 
who livs in a hired rat-hole and works for a dollar a day to pay 
as much tax as the English lord with his million acres. In 
one of his letters he offers to giv me as much land as I can cul- 
tivate if I will go to Kansas. Very childish again for a doctor. 
As though giving a man eighty-three years old as much land as 
he could cultivate would restore to the homeless millions the 
land they hav been robbed of! There are many other things 
in the doctor’s letters that I would like to notice, were it not 
for trespassing too much on your space, but one thing more 
and I will close. 

Some months ago, one of my friends, without my knowl- 
edge, appealed to some of his and my friends to purchase bees 
for me, thinking that, if I should liv a year or two longer, I 
might receive some support from them. He received a part, 
but not the whole, of the sum he asked for, whereupon Dr. 
Chapman came out in Tus Truts SEEKER, giving the Liberals 
areal thrashing for their “‘ stinginess ” toward me, when the 
factis they hav been generous and kind, and I should be un- 
grateful if I let the doctor’s charge go unnoticed. Since my 
health failed, three or four years since, more than half our 
fuel, and food, and what clothing we hav had, has been bought 
with money sent us by Infidels, a few Spiritualists, and other 
Liberals, many of whom we never heard of before, and THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, Investigator, and several other Liberal papers 
hay kindly noticed our case, for all of which favors we are 
truly grateful; and we hope the doctor will not scold the Lib- 
erals again till he knows what he is writing about. He un- 
doubtedly means well, but does not appear to understand any 
of the subjects on which he has written. J. Hacker. 


ELMINA TO HANNAH, PINNEY, AND OTHERS. 
SNowviLLE, Va., Dec. 1, 1884. 

Dear Frienps: To answer all the kindly criticisms on what 
I hav written concerning my trip North to see something of 
Spiritualism, would fill Taz TRUTH SEEKER full, and leave no 
space for other and, perhaps, more important matter. So you 
will please accept this as my excuse for omitting to notice 
many points I would like to reply to. To friend Hannah, I 
would say that her letter is very interesting, giving, as it does, 
a phase of hallucination that is so nearly like reality as to de- 
ceive the most critical investigator. I know the phantom 
child was as actual a presence to her as if it had been flesh 
and blood instead of a mere mental delusion (as I believe it to 
hav been). Reason and common sense tell us that if one child 
could thus be restored to its mother’s arms, thousands would 
be so. Other mothers hav suffered as keenly, and felt as 
desolately bereft as Hannah, but no little form came back to 
fill the void and soothe the pain. 

I well remember how I felt during the war, when my little 
Lillian took the croup and died. I missed her day and night 
even as Hannah did her baby. And added to the loss came 
the news that the regiment my husband was in was all cut to 
pieces, and I had no news from him for long dreary waiting 
weeks. My father just then died of consumption, and his 
only sister of dropsy, and my sole remaining child had chronic 
croup for six weeks straight ahead. But out of all this void 
nothing from the beyond ever came to giv me peace or hope. 
Only time, with its gentle healing, brought relief. 


As to slate-writing, she says, ‘Only the owners of those 
slates knew there was no fraud.” That may be true. I knew 
of several instances where slates hav been taken by the owners 
who wrote on them before hand, and then covered the side 
with pasteboard, or in other ways, and the medium would go 
through the performance; the scratching of the pencil be heard 
and finally the medium would say the message was complete, 
and the slates would be opened and read, and the whole 
would go into history as a genuin spirit test. You may ask, 
“But why do this?” It has been done as a test by persons 
who felt a distrust of a certain medium, and by others out of 
a pure spirit of mischief, and others still did it to get at bed- 
rock facts. 

When I know of prepared pencils that make writing which 
does not become visible till after a certain time, and know of 
numerous ways by which the writing can be done by trick, is 
it a wonder if I question spirit-power in any of it? 

You will say, “The counterfeit proves there is a genuin,” 
But I say these shams are not counterfeits, but are real frauds 
and tricks. : 

Chinese and other heathen gods are not counterfeits, proving 
a real God; they are nothing but images of a fiction and a 
myth, just as the devil is, as fairies are, and as dragons are. 
Where there is no genuin there can be no counterfeit, and if 
there is no real medium or real spirit, those you denounce as 
counterfeits are not such. 

I do not pretend to explain the strange event that Hannah 
relates, nor do I think anyone will win the mineral claim any 
more than they will win Truesdell’s five hundred dollars by 
producing spirit-writing in his presence. As the man said in 
court, “You hav brought three witnesses who saw the crime 
committed. Well, I can bring three hundred who did-not 
see it.” 

Anderson’s “ facts,” to say the least, are curious and inter- 
esting. There is a peculiar sympathy between certain persons 
that may, in rare cases, be so perfect as to produce the effects 
there narrated. Butif this be true, it does not prove spirit 
existence. á 

Friend Pinney is somewhat hard. I went with as little 
prejudice as possible. I was really disappointed that I found 
so little. I expected marvels, and saw mere nothings. He 
complains that Truesdell was allowed to handle the slates. 
Could a man do bis sleight-of-hand tricks at any show, and not 


and revenue within the power of the state. 
article be injurious to the health and morals of the community, 
a state may prohibit the sale of it. 
to retail spirits as a matter of right:” 


of whom rendered opinions, were Chief Justice Taney, Jus- 
tice McLean, Catron, Daniel Woodbury and Grier.. A major- 
ity of those were Democrats; and Chief Justice Taney, who 
wrote the leading opinion, was a Jacksonian Democrat of the 
strictest sort. - 

The counsel who appeared for the plaintiffs were distin- 
guished all over the world for their great learning and elo- 
quence. It isto be presumed that no argument or precedent 
would escape the observation of such men as Rufus Choate 
aud Daniel Webster. Such men as these were not men for 
quibbles. They assumed the broad ground that a state had 
no constitutional right to “ prohibit, restrain, control, or pre- 
vent” the sale, by retail or otherwise, of imported spirituous 
liquors. It seemed to be conceded by these distinguished 
counsel that if the spirituous liquors were manufactured within 
the state, or had not paid an import duty to the government, 
then there was no doubt the state had a right to prohibit, etc. 
But if, on the other hand, the importer paid a duty to the gov- 
ernment, then such payment carried with it the right to sell, 
and any law preventing the exercise of such right was uncon- 
stitutional. That these distinguished counsel presented every 
argument with all possible force cannot be doubted. Never 
before or since in this country hav lawyers of greater ability 
appeared to represent any case, and the decision of the court 
then rendered has stood unquestioned as the supreme law of 
the land from that day, thirty-seven years ago, till the present. 
The following extracts from the opinions of these judges, it 


will be observed, emphatically settles the question then at 
issue. 


Chief Justice Taney says: ‘‘If any state deems the re- 
tail and traffic in ardent spirits injurious to its citizens, and 


calculated to produce idleness, vice, or debauchery, I see 
nothing in the Constitution of the United States to prev ent it 
from regulating or restraining the traffic, or from prohibiting 
it altogether.” 


Justice McLean said: ‘A license to sell is a matter of police 
If the foreign 


No one can claim a license 


Justice Catron said: ‘‘ If the state has the power of restraint 


by license to any extent, she may go to the extent of prohibit- 
ing the sales altogether.” 


Justice Grier said: “It is not necessary to array the appall- 


handle his materials? Truesdell told us all plainly that it was 
a trick. When I asked Joe Caffray if I might mark my slates, 
he said, ‘“ No.” When I asked if I might keep them in sight 
all the time, he said, “No.” He said he might hav to put 
them on top of my head, under my feet, on my shoulder, or 
under the table, and sharply exclaimed, ‘ What makes you so] 
suspicious?” I knew then I should hav no fair test. I knew 
his maneuvering meant a chance to exchange the slates, 
which he did do, for I did mark them when he was not look- 
ing. Now Caffray’s advertisment was sent me by the Banner 
of Light, and by several prominent Spiritualists, as one of their 
best mediums. Since then I hav learned his true history, 
which I will sometime giv you. 

Why do I believe Truesdell? because I hav never caught 
him telling me an untruth or the shadow of one. Because his 
neighbors and all his business associates giv him the highest 
recommendation there just where he has lived ever since the 
advent of Spiritualism as a new religion. f 

Why did I go to Syracuse? Because I found nothing worth 
noticing anywhere else; and Truesdell offered to pay my way 
there, and giv me a home, and introduce me to mediums there 
and giv me a true history of his twenty-five years’ investigation 
in which he has spent over two thousand dollars getting at 
“ Bottom Facts.” While I was there I saw a letter written him 
by a prominent medium asking him to develop him further. 
In plain words, saying the old tricks failed to draw well and 
he wanted Truesdell to giv him some new ones. I hav the 
broadest charity for those who really believe, who hav had ex- 


ing statistics of misery, pauperism, and crime which hav 
their origin in the use and abuse of ardent spirits. The police 
power, which is exclusivly in the state, is competent to the 
correction of these great evils, and all measures of restraint or 
prohibition necessary to effect that purpose are within that 
authority. And if a loss of revenue should accrue to the United 
States from a diminished consumption of ardent spirits, she 
will be the gainer a thousand-fold in the health, wealth, and 
happiness of the people.” 

Such is the law of the United States, and such has been de- 
clared the law of every state where the question of the consti- 
tutionality of prohibition has ever been submitted. 

It did not occur to these distinguished counsel, or to the 
court, that laws restricting or prohibiting the sale of in toxicat- 
ing liquors were sumptuary, and, therefore, unconstitutional. 
The very idea of government excludes the idea that any man 
has the right of ‘‘personal liberty ” to engage in any business 
which produces misery, pauperism, and crime. It is absurd to 
say that government may not prevent the sale of bad meat or 
opium, because the personal liberty of the citizen to buy and 
eat would be interfered with. The right to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors is based upon the fact that such sale pro- 
duces appalling evil results, which must be suffered by those 
who neither sell nor drink. It is absurd to say that any state 
‘may not put a stop to any business which produces three- 
fourths of its crime and pauperism. If this article of Mr. 
Walker represents the drift of the truth seekers now, the 
sooner they are put in strait-jackets the better for the 


periences such as Hannah relates, but if she will read Dr. 
Hallock’s ‘‘ Nerves and the Nervous,” she will find things just 
as wonderful resulting from deranged and diseased nerves. 
I do not expect to kill Spiritualism by exposing a few frauds. 
Just see the millions of dollars, the ages of time, the mass of 
brain work that has-been expended in trying to kill the old 
Bible and prove Christianity a myth, and yet there are even 
now myriads of real believers in these frauds, and will be for 
ages to come. 

We hay nailed no end of pious lies against Paine, Voltaire, 
and Ingersoll, and yet again and again they crop up as fresh 
as ever. Just so with spirits of the dead. We may lay them 
over and over and show up the inconsistencies, but all cannot 
see alike and some will be compelled to believe while others 
cannot, however hard they try. 

I hope friends will not doubt my honesty and my desire for 
truth, however we may differ as to what is fact and what is 
not, or as to the causes of what is. If any one who has fur- 
nished money for my trip feels that I hav failed to use it satis- 
factorily, I am ready to refundit at call. But thus far every re- 
sponse from donators has been that they were ‘‘ well satisfied.” 

Earnestly and truly, ELMINA. 


San Francisco, CAL. 

Mr. Eprror: In your issue of August 2d appeared an article 
entitled, ‘‘Prohibitory and Sumptuary,” signed by E. C. 
Walker, to which I hope you may find room for this brief re- 
ply. 

At the January term, 1847, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the following cases came up for argument on 
appeal: Samuel Thurlow, plaintiff in error, against the Com- 
monwealth of Mass.; Jacob Fletcher, plaintiff in error, against 
the State of Rhode Island; Andrew Pierce, Jr., and Thomas 
Pierce, plaintiffs in error, against the State of New Hamp- 
shire. : 

Each of the plaintiffs in error was indicted for selling 
liquor without a license. The cases were brought up from 
the state courts. The points raised in each casé were sub- 
stantially the same, and the arguments and decisions in each 
case were substantially the same The justices sitting, all 


rational liberties of the American people. 


so I inclose $2 on my subscription. 
received the lithograph of D. M. Bennett’s monument all right 


Gro. BABCOCK. 


CENTERVILLE, Uras, Nov. 20, 1884. 
Mr. Eprtor: I am at home again from the mountains and I 
see by the tab that the time is drawing near for me to remit, 
Well, I must tell you I 


and in good condition, but hav not got it framed yet. I must 


say it is a nice picture, and the likeness of Mr. Bennett is good, 


as I hav his photograph card, i. e. “Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.” I will tell you a little incident. I wrote at that time to 
Mr. Bennett to send me the carte de visite of ‘‘ Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost.” Well, it came by return mail, and I was sorry 
to see the glaze of the card got cracked s little, and I wrote to 
Mr. Bennett and told him I had received it all right, but was 
sorry to see the glaze cracked a little. Well, to my surprise, 
the next mail brought me another card of the same and in 
good condition, and, ‘‘bet yer life,” I’m going to keep it. 

Well, Mr. Editor, I think you will hav to scare up Jo Cook 
and Talmage, and other noted divines, and put Tony Com- 
stock at their head, and send them of to New South Wales, 
forthwith, for the clergy of that place are having an awful 
time there with the ungodly heretics, what with Mr. Charles 
Bright and his intelligent wife, and Mr. Gerald Massey, 
Thomas Walker; and now they hav another awful fellow from 
England, Mr. Joseph Symes, he has scared the holy clergy of 
Melbourne almost out of their wits. Charles Bright calls it 
the Melbourne scare. In the Sydney Liberal here, this Mr. 
Symes has got out this advertisment, ‘‘Lost, the Christian 
Heaven, and any person that can discover it will be hand- 
somely rewarded,” and he offers to go lecturing through the 
world and take up subscriptions at each lecture to reward the 
discovery of the Christian heaven; and he wants the real facts, 
and if they can be produced he thinks he would not lecture 
two weeks before he would hav more money than he would 
know what to do with. So you see there is a chance for Jo 
Cook and witty Talmage, or any other theological priestly cuss. 
I bav not the time at present to say much about this Utah 

bomination and its infernal beastly outfit, but Uncle Sam has 
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convicted two filthy scoundrels of late, one for four years with 
a fine of $800; and the other for three years and six months, 
with a fine of $500, and I hope they will convict more of the 
lecherous rascals. I am glad we hav a true and loyal governor 
in the person of Mr. Murray, also a true and loyal judge in 
the person of Mr. Lane; and I hope the United States laws 
will be put in full force here as elsewhere, and let justice hav 
its true and proper demands by giving this Mormon outfit a 
lesson they will not be apt to forget. 

I see by Taz Trura SEEKER that Mr. Chainey is wriggling 
out at the small end of the horn, and that his Secularism is 
not of much account. I cannot see why Materialists and 
Spiritualists should be out of sorts with each other; if we, the 
family of humanity, will continue to exist in the great here- 
after, it will bein accordance with nature’s immutable laws 
and her divine forces, and if there is no hereafter for us, then 
it appears to me that nature is a failure. I could say a little 
more on this, but I hav not the time and space. 

Please send me the pamphlet, “The Gods of Superstition, 
and the God of the Universe,” by D. M. Bennett. 

Yours for the truth, 


`~ 


Wiium WILLIAMS. 


Provence, R. I., Nov. 26, 284. 

Mr. Epiror: Having changed my place of business, and 
playing ten performances per week in a theater, I hav not 
had the time I would like to devote to our great cause, but 
what there is is utilized in trying to stir up thought. I go the 
rounds of the churches, and when I think I hav discovered an 
intellectual light, then comes the desire for ‘‘close communion” 
of thought,’then the endeavor to ‘‘ press home” some of the 
fruits of Freethought. - f 

To be fair with the Christians, I wish to giv them credit for 
any progress made. One Episcopal shepherd admjts to his 
flock that he can’t think God is omnipotent while evil is in 
existence. He says, ‘‘ God is good, and don’t want sin in the 
world, but the presence of evil shows obstacles over which he 
has no control ”—one step. 

T send inclosed a report of a sermon delivered by a Unita- 
rian minister, which speaks him far in advance of most of the 
pulpiteers. You may think it worth publishing in Taz TRUTH 


SEEKER. : 
As soon as I can spare something I shall send Brother Put- 


nam my mite toward the campaign fund. The Spiritualists 
are progressing finely here, and, though not one myself, I am 
in sympathy with their Liberal tendencies. I heard George 
Chainey last Sunday, twice, ‘“ Why and how I became a Spirit- 
ualist,” and, ‘“ The Ideal Man and Woman.” I think he is 
eloquent and honest. W. P. BLYTHE. 


READING, KAN., Nov. 25, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I write to tell you that we hav been fortunate 
enough in the little town of Reading to hav a series of Liberal 
lectures, and to tell you under what adverse circumstances. 
In the first place the consent of two of the school board was 
obtained for the use of the school-house, and Mr. O. A. Phelps, 
of Colorado, was engaged to lecture. He came and delivered 
a splendid lecture. All went well until the appearance of the 
_ other member of the board, one of those wonderfully pious 
fellows that always appear to be bursting with piety. This 
one was 80 full of it that, after listening a few minutes to the 
lecture, he fairly frothed at the mouth. Well, to cut a long 
story short, he insisted that the house should not be used for 
such a purpose, and persuaded one of the board whose con- 
sent had been obtained to say we should not hav the house 
again, Well, the result was, there was a store building nearly 
finished that belonged to a Liberal, and they soon rented it, 
obtained an organ, and the lectures Were continued with suc- 
cess, notwithstanding there was a revival in the Methodist 
church, and there were many people ‘‘coming to Christ.” If 
you know what that is or see any sense in it, all right—I am 
only giving yow their words. I attended several nights, and 
all I could see was that a few weak-minded people, and some 
that had got so untrustworthy that no one hardly respected 
them, would get up and say they were determined to “liv for 
Christ.” As far as I am concerned, I propose to liv for myself 
and friends. But, lo! what a change in the manner of the 
church people toward one of them after thus signifying their 
wish to be led around by the nose, as it were, by older sinners 
—excuse the expression, but they themselvs say they are sin- 
ners. As soon as they signify their willingness to be one of 
them, they are taken right into their hypocritical arms and 
feasted and cajoled, and asked, “ Now, don’t you know some- 
thing about some of those outsiders that you can be witness to? 
This is one of your first dutiesas a Christian to help pull down 
one of these Liberals. Never mind if he has befriended you 
in your poverty. In fact, it was not him really that did it, it 
was ‘providence.’” Theresultis that they set what little mind 
they hav got to work to think of some way they can injure 
some of their old friends. In spite of the church people say- 
ing what Mr, Phelps said was an insult to Christianity, I am 
gatisfied it saved at least two or three of the young people that 
were getting into their clutches from the bondage of ortho- 
doxy. And even that was worth all the trouble and expense 
- of securing the lectures, Mr. Phelps is an eloquent speaker, 
of pleasing manner, and a great thinker. No one, it would 
seem to me, could listen to his reasoning without being im- 
pressed with his true statement of facts and the reasonable- 
ness of his views. I hav been a natural Freethinker and 
Materialist all my life, but hav not been very outspoken until 
since reading the grand old Trout Suexer. I am only sorry 
I did not become acquainted with it sooner. Itisa perfect | 
mine of reason—and speaking of reason reminds me of what 
the revivalist here insisted on every night through his meet- 
ings. He says, “‘Now, my dear friends, some of you say you 
can’t believe and come to Christ; you are not constituted so 
that you can bring your reason to think that you can bea 
Christian. Now, my dear hearers, let me impress it upon you 
“that you don’t need to use your reason. But justsay, ‘I'll come 
to Christ.’” Now, isn’t it a fact that if he really believed what 
he preached himself, he would hav insisted that they reason 
the matter themselvs, But no, they don’t believe it them- 


selvs, and reason is their greatest enemy. Well, after seeing 
the number that rose to their feet, I made up my mind that 
they either heeded him and did not use their reason, or else 
did not hav any to use. I will just say that he did not labor 
with me long to come to Christ. He came to where a Liberal 
friend and myself sat, and said, ‘“‘ Now, my dear ladies ”—they 
always say ‘‘ dear ladies,” you know—“ if there is anything we 
can do for you, we would be very happy to do it.” I replied, 
“Tf there is, I'll certainly let you know.” He says, ‘‘ Don’t 
you feel as though you needed Christ?” ‘‘No, sir,” we both 
replied. ‘God help you,” he groaned, and passed on. My 
husband says it was a polite way he had of telling us to go to 
hell, However, I would advise him to make one before send- 
ing anyone there. Mrs. Mary E. PENFIELD. 
iss 
: Oconomowoc, Nov., 17, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I thank you for the information I got by your 
answer to Mr. J. Anthony, referring to phallicism. Certainly 
your knowledge of it seems to be superior to that of Mr. An- 
thony. The simplest mind must admit that a rite tending to 
irritate our sensual passions, which we hav in common with 
the beast, must be harmful and degrading. 

Talso read with great pleasure Mr. Harrison’s defense of 
his Positivism. I prefer it to Agnosticism, and most certainly 


to the orthodox Positivism of a personal God, his heaven, and. 


hell, and the devil. In my consideration, mankind is the true 
representativ of goodness and badness, or God and Satan, 
Mr Harrison’s controversy with Spencer is similar to that of 
Haeckel versus Virchow. I am more and more pleased with 
the contents of your paper, and feel satisfied that Man, the 
organ of the League, fell into such good hands. I will cer- 
tainly continue to read your paper and pay for it. 
; T. H. MAURER. 


Stewartsvinte, Mo., Dec. 1, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: Our priest-ridden and godly town of Stewarts- 
ville has just been waked out of a deep sleep by J. E. Rems- 
burg, who came here to meet Rev. Rowley in a debate on the 
New Testament. These people hav had it all their own way 
so long, and hav put so much confidence in their sky pilots, 
the preachers, that they hav become so bigoted and unreason- 
able that they would do as they did in old times—kill and 
burn at the stake all who do not believé as they do. To say 
that Mr. Remsburg’s arguments astonished the nativs would 
hardly express it. Some of God's people are very much ex- 
cited, and say I had better quit getting those blasphemers to 
come here to demoralize the people; but I tell them I am no 
quitter. I am on the war-path, fighting against all that is 
wrong and unreasonable and unjust in any way. If that kind 
of doctrin is bad, I am a bad man, and must remain so to the 
end.. 
Inclosed please find the Investigator, one of our city papers, 
with the arguments of both sides. S. N. BRADFORD. 


GALESBURG, ILI., Nov. 29, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: After some delay I send you $3 to apply on 
Tae TRUTH SEEKER. No apology for neglect only the want of 
funds and pressure of business. 

I see heavy charges against the Ex-Rev. George Chainey for 
leaving the peaceable ranks of the Materialists, who are at war 
and on fighting terms with the rest of mankind. It is claimed 
Mr, Chainey did wrong in giving his reasons publicly for his 
change of mind; also in challenging some of his accusers to 
meet him face to face, so as to defend his expressed reasons 
which caused the change. As to the first charge, no one hav- 
ing common sense is expected to change their mind without 
cause and reason, and Liberalism givs him and all others the 
right not only to change their minds, but to giv the cause and 
reasons, both public and private, as was done by W. F. Jamie- 
son when he left the Spiritualists’ ranks, and fell into the 
ranks of the Materialists. He gave his reasons publicly, and 
challenged the Spiritual world to meet him in debate, insinuat- 
ing that they were deluded dupes and dishonest tricksters, 
and when his challenge was accepted, and conditions pro- 
posed, he replied (these are his words), ‘‘ The Spiritualists are 
like Henry Ward Beecher’s friends—a pack of damn fools, and 
more intolerant than Christians were.” In all this no fault 
was found by a Materialist against Mr. Jamieson’s personal 
charges, and his reply was suppressed and refused publica- 
tion, and the matter was passed over under the friendly advice 
of D. M. Bennett. In this case the other man’s ox was gored. 
But in Mr. Chainey’s case, Mr. Jamieson has fully redeemed 
himself by granting Mr. Chainey the same privilege he himself 
exercised when he withdrew from the Spiritual ranks. Let us 
balance our books. This is honorable in Mr. Jamieson, and 
fully atones for the wound he made the Spiritualists. There- 
fore I throw no personal reflections, and only name the case 
to show the difference it makes whose ox is gored. 

I would advise Brother Chainey and Brother Watts, if possi- 
ble, to take each other by the hand and say, ‘‘ We will drop 
this matter so far as personality is concerned.” As Freethink- 
ers, no man should belittle another, or speak disrespectfully of 
his brother man’s person for difference of opinion, yet hold 
sacred the right to combat error though it may be in himself. 
Asa community of Liberals, we are bound to tolerate—that is, 
bear with each other’s opinions—but we are not bound to ac- 
quiesce in them. 

Let the power that rules the universe forbid a division in 


the Liberal ranks such as took place in the once peaceable 


society of Friends, or Quakers; which had its origin in a per- 
sonal dispute between Ann Bearthwait and Elias Hicks. Each 
held their friends and followers at the expense of sociability, 
and the harmony that once gave honor and respect to the 
Quakers was destroyed. 

Referring to the departure of Rev. Collins of the Methodist 
Episcopal order under unfavorable charges (since seen in 
Canada), our Democratic press says that so many bank presi- 
dents, defaulters, and preachers going to Canada was the 
cause of Blaine losing his lection. Others claim it was an es- 
pecial act of Providence, and that God has rejected the Repub- 
lican party and has given the ruling power of the nation to 


their enemies as a rebuke; therefore the will of the Lord was 
carried out in the result of the election. The same was 
claimed in the assassination of Garfield—an act of Providence, 
a rebuke from God; therefore the will of the Lord was carried 
out in each case. Yet Guiteau was hanged as a murderer, and 
the election in New York was carried by fraud. Who is able 
to reconcile such ideas, or who can tell what the Republicans 
had to thank God for on Thanksgiving Day ? 
Isaac PADEN. 


MILWAUKEE, Or., Nov. 24, 1883. 

Mr. Eprror: You will please notice within another green- 
back, which is intended to apply on our TRUTH SEEKER ac- 
count. 

Now about the gods that are spoken of so frequently in the 
papers. It seems as though they had been from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and as yet not one track of any god except the old god 
Phallus has been discovered. Now the living God of the 
Israelites (not the house of Judah) was a oneness in spirit—so 
saith the book—that is, the spirits of all the universoleum of 
worlds as a oneness constituted this living God, and this is 
how that even an individual spirit was styled a ged, and this 
is how he spoke through the mouths of his prophets. 

Now the three-headed god seems to be leading people too 
far away from the truth. Paul calls it the godhead, and says 
we may all know the whole plan of the godhead. Then if we 
can all know it, it must be very simple—the father, son, and 
Holy Ghost. Paul did not hav reference to this soft-air holy 
ghost, for he says, ‘‘ Ye are all the sons of God through which 
the spirit manifesteth.” The word “ghost” is taken from 
guest, and meant a visiting spirit. This oneness in spirit—god 
—also the oneness in the sons of God, constituted the son of 
God. The same with Christ, for they were all individual 
Christs, and as a oneness they constituted the body of Christ. 
It was the mediumistic portion of humanity that it all has 
reference to. Christ is the church, saith Paul, showing that 
there was nothing belonged to the church but those that had 
a spiritual gift of some phase. God Phallus is the very founda- 
tion, bed-rock, and father of the living God. 

; E. W. ORESSEY. 


CarTEHAGE, Mo., Nov. 26, 284. 
Mr. EnıTor: I thought I would be able to renew prompily 

my subscription to Taz TRUTH SEEKER, but I hav been sick for 
three months and am “‘ busted” flatter than Pharaoh was after 
Moses borrowed all his jewelry and “ fixin’s.” During the . 
long, tedious hours of my illness Tux TrutH SEEKER has been 
my chief mental food and consolation, and I don’t want to be 
without it; but I cannot ask for trust unless you see fit. Stop 
it if you think best, yet you shall not lose one cent if you send 
it on, except I should pass up the ‘‘golden stairs,” then you 
would hay to charge it up to the Lord in part payment of a 
harp when you join the angelic ministrels. Fifteen cents in 
cash would be a bonanza to me just now, and, alas! to-morrow 
is Thanksgiving and I hav no turkey—no, not even so much 
as a poor old frozen-toed rooster—to offer up as a burnt offer- 
ing! Come to think of it, I believe the Lord is mad at me, or 
has an old grudge at me about something, from the way he 
neglects me. Yet we never had any “ fuss” that I remember 
of. Really I am sorely puzzled to know what to return thanks 
for, and shall postpone it until God shows me more favors 
than he has of late. Oh, for a cyclone of manna! or, if it is 
all the same to him, Pll take mine in “ flapjacks,” with butter 
on. 
My illness has, I fear, left me permanently disabled physi- 
cally; yet I shall ask no aid from either Christians or Chris- 
tianity, if I die in the gutter. I stand a poor chance to get a 
situation here, for I hay never pandered to party, place, or 
creed, and never will. 

‘ No servil strain I’ll teach my tongue 

To win the ear of mighty ones; 
Whate’er within my spirit burns, 
High up is flung. 
* Ay! though the power of earthly woe 
wi, Should crush my frame in agony, 


My soul unbent, proud, stern, and free, 
Would scorn the blow !” 


Fraternally yours, Watson HESTON. 


Patmyra, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1884. 

‘Mr. Eprtor: I inclose $2 to continue your paper to the un- 
dersigned. 

Friend Macdonald, I hav taken Tur TRUTH SEEKER since 
its commencement, and it seems to me to improve with each 
issue. I feel that you deserve thus much from one who fully 
appreciates your efforts to continue the arduous labors of the 
lamented Bennett. H. M. Norrn. 


Manmmors Hor Sprinas, Wy. T., Nov. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Epıror: There are so few people in the park now that 
the season for visitors is over, it would be best not to send mere 
than one copy of Tne Truru Seeker. The one addressed to 
me, an old subscription, will be enough. 

The champions of two opposing systems, Ingersoll and 
Cook, hav visited the Yellowstone National Park, and if 
their systems are to be judged by the estimates made of the 
men by those who came in contact with them while making 
the tour of the park, theology would be condemned on ac- 
count of the fruit it bears, while Infidelity would be blessed 
on account of the fruit it bears. 

Ingersoll was welcomed everywhere. A beautiful boiling 
spring and terrace were named for him in honor of his visit. A 
beautiful geyser was christened ‘ The Ingersoll,” in the Upper 
Geyser basin. 

Cook quarreled with one of the most quiet and peaceable of 
men, Justice M. E. Metcalf. He is most thoroughly detested 
for his insolence, selfishness, and quarrelsome disposition. He 
threatens to assail the park and all whom he encountered in it. 
If he does there are ten men whom he insulted and abused 
who will publish a statement of facts in regard to him that will 
effectually squelch the blatant demagog. I was the only one 
who had no difficulty with him, and I merely speak for the 
following gentlemen: George Graham, G. W. Marshal, M. E. 
Metcalf, Theoron Moran, T. McGuire, and others whom I 
could name. Yours truly, H. L. G. 
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Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. i 
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after the ceremony and congratulations were 4. 

over they started for their new home—Monti- - TRANSPOSITION. i 

cello. A snow-storm was in progress, or had| Come. you solvers, show your wit, 
fallen previously to quite a depth, and as they i ARE E ale rae 

went on, it was in places so deep they were Of that I hav no fear. 

obliged to leave their carriage and proceed on} My Jittle word, two syllables, . : 
their journey on horseback. When the sun Take Webster's and you will. 

went down they were still eight miles from I dare not tell you any more, 
Monticello, and the road was rough, snowy, and henley ait oe di 
mountainotis, and, of course, it was very late In one of the Eastern seas, 

when they reached their home, and then they | From whence came a hero brave, 

fotind the house all dark and closed: up, for And disturbed Europe’s peace, 

the servants, which were colored slaves, not| Newburgh, N. Y. ROBERT BERNEHEM. 
expecting them, had all gone to their little 

cabins for the night, g 


It was not a very cheerful home-coming, you 


| came in. He had been to town, and he had 
evidently been drinking, by his boisterous 
manner and coarse language, when, as he no- 
ticed the little girl eating, he said ‘“‘he didn’t 
propose to feed all the paupers of the land,” 
with several vile epithets added, when the 
little pale-faced child stepped tremblingly to 
he table and laid up her bread and cheese, 
and hurried out of the house, refusing to take 
it again when urged by the woman to do so, 
saying, “No, maam, I don’t want to eat it 


** Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night begins to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is known as the Children's Hour.” 


Eyes. 


Thoughtful eyes, pensiv eyes, 
Soft and fair and calm as May; 


terness. Let all beware how they blot with 
sadness the pictures on the tablets of memory 
since these are to form the happy or sorrowful 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDBEN’S CORNER 
Nov. 29, 1884. 


Hyer as clear as summer skies, reflections of after-life, filling the mind with | may be sure, with no fire, and shivering with 1 Tres tosd: A TEN 
Long-lashed, dreamy eyes are they. pleasure and high resolve, or darken and} cold, and nothing in the house to eat. But| 9° M—us —t. PERERIN 

TPE oyes, pleading eyes, deaden its hopes and aspirations. they laughed and made the best of the situa-} 4. Cares. 

ENN A pan Mrs. Luna Hurcuinson. | tion. Solvers: R. Bernheim, Jessie Downs, J. K. 
Ohangeful as an April day. Mr. Jefferson had a large estate, and shortly | P. Baker. 


Two Marthas. 


Martha Dandridge was a bright, handsome, 
wide awake girl, and lived in Virginia more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago. She did 
not hay the advantages of a good edacation, 
for, in her time, there were no free schools in 
the state in which she lived. It has been said 
that she could hardly write her name. But 
she learned to do all kinds of housework, and 
was taught, also, to spin yarn and to weave 
cloth. By and by she married, but was early 


after his marriage to Mrs. Skelton, her father 
died and left to her forty thousand acres of 
land and a hundred and thirty-five slaves. 
These slaves, and those belonging to het hüs- 
band, all came under her immediate super- 
vision, so that her cates and anxieties were un- 
ceasing. She was a noble woman, as good and 
kind as she was lovely and attractiv, and all 
her large household was much attached to her. 

During the war of the Revolution, she was 


Mr. Juergens’s double acrostic in Puzzle 
Box, Nov. 22d, has been solved in part, first, 
by J. K. P. Baker; second, Robert Bernheim; 
thitd, F. E. Fairchild. They are correct in 
primals and finals, but wrong in some of the 
words, though those named are equally as good 
as Mr. Juergens’s.—Ep. C. C. 

Manis L. Baxur.—Please accept thanks for 
photograph, and for poetic contribution. You 
should cultivate your poetic talent.—Ep. C. C. 


Happy eyes, smiling eyes, 

Filled with pleastre, flashing blue; 
Dancing eyes, sparkling eyes, 

Eyes so pure, so deep in hue. 


‘Oh, the dearest, bonniest eyes! 

Of such eyes í know but two, 
Wondering eyes, questioning eyes, 

Tender, brave, steadfast, and true. 
‘Earnest eyes, eager eyes, 

Eloquent and deep and bright; 
Starry eyes, darkling eyes, 


‘Clear and radiant as moon-light. : A g forced to fiy from the enemy on two occasions. oe 
‘Wht is sweeter than their glance ? left a widow with three children. At one time, when Mr. Jefferson was goverħor Correspondence. 
‘What is mightier than their might ? After awhile she met, at the house of a of Virginia, the British, under Lord Cornwallis, 


Oh! bewildering, witching eyes! 
My soul is filled with their blue light! 
Irwin. Iowa. M, LOUISE BAKER, 
fe 


The Gentle Mule. 


He was four feet high and seven feet long, 
His hide was thik and his legs were strong; 
He lived on hay and oats and grass, 

And he sampled at times the garden “sass.” 


friend, a young military man, who was 
attracted by her bright, vivacious manners, her 
handsome face, and cheery conversation. It 
was a case of ‘‘love at first sight,” and not 
long afterward she married this gentleman, 
who was none other than George Washington. 

Her life was quite eventful after this, as she 
took a deep interest in public affairs with 
which her new husband was identified. She 
witnessed the siege and evacuation of Boston 
by the Brritish in the time of the Revolution. 

During this war she made frequent visits to 
camp, and her arrival there was always con- 
sidered a great event. The soldiers liked to 
see her among them, for her cheerfulness was 
inspiring. She said she heard the first cannon 
at the opening and the closing of the war. 
She was at Valley Forge in 1777-8, that fearful 
winter of distress and privation, when the out- 
look was dreary and direful. She was like an 
angel of mercy there, seeking out the poor 
and distressed ones, and relieving their needs 
as only the benevolent and kind can do. 

Lady Washington she was called, and every- 
body respected her highly. But she lived, 
while in camp, in a log cabin. This was the 
headquarters of General Washington, and 
that hard winter above mentioned, they had 
little to eat or drink—salt herrings and pota- 
toes, and these not plentiful, no tea, no coffee, 
only water, drank from tin cups. Their 
dishes were mostly of pewter, and the spoons 
they used were of horn. Those were troublous 
times, as you may believe—‘‘the times that 
tried men’s soul’s,” as they were never tried 
before. 

Lady Washington dressed very plainly. 
Once when she visited her husband in New 
Jersey she came clad in a russet gown, and a 
write handkerchief pinned over her bosom, 
and the people who did not know her took 
her to be a servant girl. 

Of course she was very glad when the war 
was over, and she could retire to the quiet of 
her own home, but there she was always busy. 
All the cloth then worn was homespun, and 
Lady Washington kept sixteen spinning wheels 
in constant motion. She and the general, her 
husband, had a large number of slaves to pro- 
vide for, and consequently she used a great 
deal of domestic cloth, and she herself super- 
intended everything that was done just like any 
farmer’s wife. 

The people ate plain food in those days, 
and Lady Washington’s table was no exception 
to the general rule. It is said that the last 


A LETTER FROM A TEACHER. 


Braz LAxE, Micu., Nov. 24, 1884. 

Dean Miss Wrxon: $ 

RE A Every two weeks we hav 
rhetoricals at school. My children are marched 
into the grammar-room, at the commencement 
of the afternoon session, and the time is di- 
vided between the two departments. Singing, 
reading, declamations, and dialogs fill the 
hours with a pleasing and varied program. 
The parents are very much interested, and al- 
ways come in, and that encourages the chiil- 
dreu. Idon’t think I was everin a community 
where so much attention was given to public 
spedking and singing. There is none of that 
diffidence in facing an audience which you 
often find among boys and girls. If you re- 
quest a girl to recite a selection it is done as 
well as if it was a lesson in arithmetic or geog- 
raphy. 

You ask me if I enjoy teaching here as well 
as I did in the East. On some accounts I pre- 
fer the West. As my school is not graded, it 
is more difficult to keep all the children busy. 
but it makes a teacher keen and quick-witted 
to Ka¥ a district school under her care. The 
parents are very sensible, and while they wish 
their children to progress as rapidly as possi- 
ble, we hav no terrible examinations at the 
end of the term to look forward to, and from 
my conversations with the parents I know that 
no one desires any cramming or. pushing. 
When a child is ready for promotion he is pnt 
into a higher class, I hav introduced some of 
my kindergarten work, and the children are 
fascinated with it, The boys are just as enthu- 
siastic over the sewing-cards as the girls, The 
boys hav some trouble in threading their 
needles, and it is cunning sometimes to see a 
large boy go to a little fairy ofa girl to get 
her to thread his needle. I did not expect 

Our Puzzle Box. they would care for it, but it will be of some 

i. service to them in sewing on buttons in the 

İD FAUT ATTENDRE LE BOITEAUX. matag should any of them be doomed to single 

A 3 ire, . 

All your readers love me, especially when I’m One of the best things that can be said coit- 
cerning the people here is that they dress com- 
fortably. You can wear a hood to church if 
you want to without losing caste. Arctic over- 
shoes, good warmi leggins, and mittens so thick 
that the wind cannot penetrate them form the 
regular costume of the people. Noone minds 
the weather. Rehearsals, sings, and society ` 
meetings are always well attended in spite of 
rain or snow: To-night I attended a mission- 
ary concert. The children recited their recita- 
tions in leggins, and formed a great contrast to 
many tastily-dressed children you and [ hav 

“9 seen. It seems to me that this life must be an 

education in itself. 

Iam very glad that you are to publish your 
story. I know I shall enjoy it. I will send 
for a copy soon, and after I read it will do all 
I can to help its circulation. They hava town 
library here, and hav a copy of your ‘‘ Apples 
of Gold.” Did you write a play for one of 


determined to capture him in his own home at 
Monticello, and, in furtherance of that object, 
made a raid upon the place. 

They destroyed all the growing crops, carried 
off the cattle, and burnt the barns. In addi- 
tion to this they carried away thirty or more 
slaves, who afterwards died with small-pox, 
nearly all of them. But they did not get the 
governor, nor any of his family. 

All these sad trials wore deeply upon Mrs, 
Jefferson, and her health began rapidly to fail, 
She was the mother of seven children, but 
only two lived to grow up: 

Many times she hoped, many times she sor. 
rowed, atd, at length, long before overtaken 
by old age, she sickened and died. 

Her death was a terrible blow to Thomas 
Jefferson, from which he never fully recovered, 
although he lived forty-four years afterward, 
and lived to be president of the United States. 
He was one of the greatest and noblest men 
that ever lived in this country, modest, unos- 
tentatious, yet brave, outspoken, and generous. 
He disliked all titles, and would not be ad- 
dressed as ‘“‘His Excellency,” ‘‘ Honorable,” 
etc., and even deprecated the titleof Mr. The 
brightest jewel of his life was his love for his 
wife, and the greatest praise that can be given 
her is that she deserved and was worthy of the 
love of such a man as Jefferson. 

Thus these two Marthas were each connected 
by closest ties with two of the grandest and 
most notable men of our country, yet were 
gentle, true, and womanly, noble, lovable, 
honorable women, of whom we may well be 
proud, and whose memory is as fresh and 
sweet to-day as the fragrant rosebud just un- 
folded in its queenly beauty. 


e 


X rode him once like a knight of old, 
A saddle and bit ablaze with gold, 

A cane for a lance—and what beside, 
X remember not since I took that ride. 


it 1s, perhaps, but a childish dream, 

In which things are not but rather seem, 

or the air did whirl and seem to go round, 
And I was pleased when I touched the ground. 
I hav ridden since then on a railroad car, 

And sailed in a boat through the harbor bar; 

I hav been to court and church and school, 
And yet I remember that gentle mule. 


D. R. SHERIDAN. 
oO 


Children’s Tears. 


‘The tears and griefs of children are looked 
‘upon by many as of no moment and worthy of 
little consideration, yet these are all the young 
heart well can bear, which a kind word ora 
gentle hand might hav soothed and wiped 
away. 

Some years ago, I was stopping a few days 
with a lady who prided herself on her neat- 
mess and strict government of her children, 
even estimating all her lady friends and 
acquaintances by this one qualification, saying 
**she did not believe anyone was doing their 
duty by their children by letting them romp 
and play around in the dirt,” glancing with 
pride towards her two children, a boy and girl, 
of eight and six years old, sitting demurely by 
her side, looking wistfully out of the windows, 
much like caged birds, wishing to be free. 

A day or two after, as I was sitting by the 
window overlooking the sanded tennis-lawn, I 
beheld the two children busily playing in the 
sand. The boy had piled up ridges of the 
yielding sand, and was sticking into them 
small twigs of cedar, as he called out to his 
sister: ‘‘Come and see my mountains.” 

She looked up for a moment from her flower 
garden, where she had been putting some 
roses and pinks in little beds of sand, and 
said, “You must not put your trees on the 
tops of your mountains; you must leave them 
bare—don’t you see?” pointing to some bald 
peaks in the distance, 

Just at that moment was heard the shrill 


fat; 
Still, I hav but one leg—only think of that. 
I run to many parties—I might run to you; 
You would never leave me, till death came too. 
Almost in my middle an article I wear, 
A very useful article, I freely declare. 
My other extremity, reckoning from my leg, 
Is sometimes called ‘‘holy"—the spelling I 

beg. 
By changing the spelling, still spelling wrong, 
A body of water, deep, wide, and long. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Esprit Fort. 


A LOGOGRAMIC LETTER CHARADE. 
My first, as reckoned by the sound, 
A useful legume may be found; 
My second, reader, is yourself, 
Though poor, or blessed with boundless pelf, 
My third, if used to measure years, 
As half a century appears. 


ri 


voice of their mother, calling out, “ There you 
are, playing in the dirt again!” and down came 
her heavy hand upon their innocent heads, so 
full of ideal beauty, their joy turned to grief 
and they made to think they had done a wrong 
by obeying the laws of life and health. I will 
not repeat the base epithets she used as she 
drove the children into the house, and told 
them not to leave it again that day. Did that 
mother know she was tarnishing the moral 
nature of her children, that neither time nor 
tears could ever obliterate? 

That children hav fine sensibilities will be 
seen in the following incident: Being one day 
at a neighbor’s house when I was quite young, 
there came in a little girl, belonging to some 
very poor people in the place, and asked for 
a quart of milk to take home with her. The 
lady of the house gave her the milk, and also 
some bread and cheese to eat, as she knew her 
Januly were destitute. Just then her husband 


course at dinner usually consisted of pancakes 
and molasses, or sugar if preferred. 

As the wife of the president of the United 
States, she was not spoiled by honors and dis- 
tinction. She was not haughty and supercil- 
ious, but was always gentle and agreeable, a 
good wife, a tender mother, and a valued 
friend. 

When but nineteen years of age, Martha 
Skelton was left a widow, and quite wealthy, 
as was the Martha of whom we hav written 
above. She was a very beautiful woman, with 
large, dark eyes, and a lovely complexion. 

She was quite well educated for the time in 
which she lived. 

She had many lovers, and among them was 
one named Thomas Jefferson. He played the 
violin, and Martha played the harpsichord, 
which was then the fashionable musical instru- 
ment, instead of the piano. 

In due time the twain were married, and | 


My fourth repeats my primal o'er, 
With sound and meaning as before. 
My fifth is just myself, I think. 
My last, a beverage fit to drink. 
And now, my whole, by halves as reckoned, 
Pretends to first you from a second 

Irwin, Lowa. J. K. P. BAKER. 

3. 
CHANGING HER NAME. 
Tve paid a puzzler’s compliment 
To men of every continent; 
A woman Dow my care shall claim, 
Well to be won by ‘‘ change of name.” 
Tf I could only “ take her eye” 
’*T would giv my looking-glass the lie; 
And could I “steal her heurt” away, 
She should be won that very way. 
Like Robin Gray, I'd steal her cow, 
But she has none, I do avow. 
Alas, alas, I giv it up! 
But hold, she has a litlle pup— 
I'll take the last of her ca-nine. 
Shes won! We're one! 
mine. 


She’s mine, she’s 
Bitty Dovx. 


the societies in Fall River? Was it published, 
and can I geta copy from you? Weshall hav 
some amateur theatricals here, and want some 
good plays. Isee from the Detroit News that 
a woman suffrage association has been formed 
in Fall River. Did you join? The Good Tem- 
plars are quite an activ society. They will 
hav a basket and night-cap sociable Wednes- 
day evening. The young people are mak- 
ing fancy caps, which are really beautiful. 

Did you see that Miss Blanche Willis Howard 
has dramatized her last novel, ‘‘Gwenn?” I 
should think it would take well, it is so full of 
thrilling scenes. I take the Boston Transcript 
to keep up with many Eastern events. I was 
glad to see that it was the intention of the 
state board of lunacy and charity to establish 
an institution for the care of inebriates. We 
hay a bird here who sings every evening. I 
never saw such a restless birdie. He cannot 
get to sleep until the house is still. He is said 
to inherit this trait from his grandmother. 
Excuse blunders. I hav written this while 
others hav been reading. Love to your mother 


and yourself. I remain, : 
Your friend, Mariza Ë. Harris, 
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ENGLISH BOOKS & PAMPHLETS 


FOR SALE AT THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


ANCIENT MYSTERIES DESCRIBED; Espe- 
cially the English miracle plays, as ‘* Fools 
and Asses,” ‘‘ English Boy-Bishop,’’ ‘ De- 
scent into Hell,” ‘Lord Mayor’s Show,” 
“The Guildhall Show,” etc. By Wm. 
Hone. With engravings on copper and 
wood. $3 

THE APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT. 
Being all the gospels and epistles not in- 
cluded in the New Festament. By Wm. 
Hone, London, 1820, $2 25 


DESERT LIFE. Recollections of an Expedi- 
tionin the Soudan. By B. Solymos, C.E. 
Cover slightly damaged. , $3 50 

EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. Protestantism 
and Catholicism Compared in their Effects 
on the Civilization of Europe. By Rev. J. 
Balmes. $2 50 

JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS; With a 
Criticism of Mohammedanism. By E. 
Benamozegh (translated from the French). 
75 cerits i 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CREATION ON 
THE EARTH. The Process of Creation. 
The Antiquity of the Earth, and Its Hu- 
man Inhabitants, etc. By Thomas Lumis» 
den Strange. $1 25 

THE LEGENDS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
traced to their apparent primitive sources. 
By Thomas Lumisden Strange. $2 50 

THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. Re- 
viewed by Thos. Lumisden Strange. $1 25 


RIG-VEDA-SANHITA. Sacred Hymns of the 
Brahmans. Vol. I., Hymn to the Maruts 
or Storm Gods. By F. Max Muller, M.A., 
LL.D. The oldest collection of religious 
poetry published. $3 75 


THREE ESSAYSON RELIGION. With Life 
and Writings of Berkeley. By John Stuart 
Mull. 2 50 

A RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
OF ENGLAND. By John James Tayler, 
B.A. With Introduction by James Mar- 
tineau. $2 50 

THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated from the 
German by George Eliot. London, 1881. 
$3 : 

THE PEDIGREE OF MAN, and other Essays. 
With 80 wood cuts. By Ernst Haeckel. 
Translated by Edward B. Aveling. $2 50 
Among the contents are ‘‘Cell-Souls,” and 
** Soul-Cells,” ete. 

MIND IN ANIMALS. By Prof. Ludwig 
Buchner. Translated from the German 
by Annie Besant. $2 50 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE HAKAYIT 
ABDULLA (Bin Abdulkadar) Munchi. 
With Comments by J. T. Thompson, 
F. R. G.-S. In consequence of being 
slightly damaged, price reduced to $1 

HAFED, PRINCE OF PERSIA. His experi- 
ence in Earth-Life and Spirit-Life. Being 
Spirit Communications Received Through 
Mr. David Duguid. With Appendiz con- 
taining communications from Spirit-artists 
Ruisdal and Steen. Illustrated by fac 
similes of various drawings and writings 
the direct work of the spirits. 580 pp. $2 


A TREATISE ON THE NATURE OF MAN; 
Regarded as Triune. With an Outline of 
a Philosophy of Life. By Thomas B. 
Woodward. $1 

HISTORICAL STUDIES and Recreations. 
The World's History Re-told in two vols. 
Vol. I., in two parts: 1. “The Ancient 
World;” 2. ‘The Modern World.” Vol. II., 
“ Bengal,” “The Great Wars of India,” 
“The Ruins of the Old World Read as 
Milestones to Civilization.” By Shoshee 
Chunder Dutt. Price reduced on account 
of being damaged from $16 to $8. 

JESUS: His Origin and Career, Opinions and 
Character, from a Psychological Point of 
View. By Wm. Renton. $1 50 

THE DATHAVANSA; or, the History of the 
Tooth-Relic of Gotama Buddha. By 
Mutu Coomara Swamy. $1 75 

THE INDIAN SAINT; or, Buddha and Budd- 
hism. A sketch Historical and Critical. 
By Chas. D. B. Mills. $1 

THE COMING ERA. By Alexander Calder. 


$3 50 
SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By Richard 
Phosphor. $1 


IDOLS AND IDEALS, with an Essay on Chris- 
tianity. By.M. D. Conway, M.A. $1 50 

IN SEARCH OF TRUTH. Conversations on 
the Bible and Popular Theology for Young 
People. By Amy. 75 cents. 


NEW RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Douglas 
Campbell. $2 

CREDIBILIA; or, Discourses on Questions of 
Christian Faith. By Rev. James Cran- 
brook. $1 

FOLK SONGS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. By 
Charles Ei. Grover. $3 

MY VISITS TO THE SUN; or, Critical Essays 

` on Physics, Metaphysics, and Ethics. By 

Lawrence S. Benson. $1 50 

HEBREW THEISM. The Common Basis of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedan- 
ism. By Francis W. Newman. $2 


THEISM. Doctrinal and Practical, or Didac- 
tic Religious Utterances. By Francis W. 
Newman. $2 25 

HINDOO MYTHOLOGY, popularly treated. 
Being an Epitomized Description of the 
various Heathen Deities illustrated on the 
silver Swami tea-service presented to the 
Prince of Wales, by H. H., the Cackwar of 
Baroda. 75 cents 


DAYS OF ROMANCE AND CHIVALRY. By 
W. Stewart Ross. 75 cents 
NAGANANDA; or, the Joy of the Snake 
World. A Buddhist Drama in five acts. 
Translated into English prose, with ex- 
planatory notes, from the Sanskrit of Sri- 
Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B. A. 
With introduction by Prof. Cowell. $1 50 
LIFE AND MIND ON THE BASIS OF MOD- 
ERN MEDICINE. . By Robert Lewins, 
M. D. 50 cents : 
EXTRACTS FROM THE KORAN in the 
original, with English Rendering. Com- 
piled by Sir. William Muir, K.C.S.B., 
L.L.D. Slightly damaged. 75 cents 
REVERBERATIONS; to which is added 
««The growth of opinion which made me 


Pamphlets. 


Can Miracles be Proved Possible? Verbatim | 
report of the two nights’ public debate be- 
tween Messrs. C. Bradlaugh and W. R. 
_ Browne, M.A. 20 cents 
The Population Question, according to R Mal- 
thus and J. S. Mill. Giving the Malthu- 
sian Theory of over-population. By Chas. 
R. Drysdale, D.D. 50 cents 
Human Sacrifices in England. Four Dis- 
courses. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. 
50 conte 
The Religion of Secularism and the Respect- 
ability of Man. By the Marquis of Queens- 
berry. 15 cents 
Life and Character of ‘‘ Saladin” (W. Stewart 


leave the church.” By W. M. W. Call, Ross). By Gordon W. Flaws. 10 cents 
M.A. $1 50 Christianity. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. 
SCENES FROM THE RAMAYANA, ETC. 50 cents 


_ By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A. $1 75 

AFRICAN 8KETCH BOOK. With maps and 
illustrations. 2 vols. By Winwood 
Reade. Damaged, reduced to $8 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEO- 


The Foundation of Christianity; A Critieal 
Analysis of the Pentateuch and Theology 
of the Old Testament. By Geo. B. Jaek- 
son, A.B. 60 cents. 

A Dissertation of the Being and Attributes of 


PLE. With map. By W. W. Hunter, God. By T. Simmons-Mackintosh. 25 
C.I.E., LL.D. $1 75 cents 

THE JADE CHAPLET, in 24 beads. A Col- j The Antiquity of the Human Race. By Geo. 
lection of Songs, Ballads, etc. From the Sexton, M.A., M.D. 15 cents 


Chinese. By Geo. Carter Stent. $1 50 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF CHAS. BRADLAUGH. 
By Adolphe S. Headingley. $2 50 
BIOGRAPHY OF W. E GLADSTONE; What 
he has done. By Sam. Bennett. 75 cents 
ESSAYS AND LECTURES. By Charles C. 
Cattell. $1 : 
THE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF 


A Letter Addressed to the Abbe Raynal, on the 
affairs of North America in which the mis- 
takes in the Abbe’s account are corrected 
and cleared up. By Thomas Paine. Lon- 
don. 25 cents 

Is it Reasonable to Worship God? Verbatim 
report of two nights’ debate at Notting- 
ham, Eng., between Rev. R. A. Armstrong 


CHINA. Two Lectures Delivered in and Chas. Bradlaugh. 35 cents 
London. By Robert K. Douglas. $2 25| Taxation; How it Originated and Who Bears 
LIFE OF JENGHIZ KHAN. Translated It. By Chas. Bradiaugh. 20 cents 


from the Chinese, with an Introduction. 
By Robert Kennaway Douglas. $1 50 
REMINISCENCES OF SARATOGA AND 
BALLSTON. By Wm. L. Stone. 75 cents 
ENGLISH LIFE OF JESUS. By gThomas 
Scott. $1 50 ` 
THE JESUS OF THE GOSPELS AND THE 
- INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. Be- 
ing a Two Nights’ Debate between the 
Rev. A. Hatchard and Annie Besant. By 
A. Besant. $1 25 
ESSAYS, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL; Mar- 
riage as it is, etc.; England, India, and 
Afganistan; Law of Population, etc. By 
Annie Besant. $1 25 
THE TRIAL OF THEISM. Accused of ob- 
seruicting Secular life. By Geo J. Holyoake, 


$ 

STRAUSS AND RENAN. An Essay by E. 
Jellar. With introductory remarks. $1 25 

A FORECAST OF THE RELIGION OF THE 
FUTURE. Being short Essays on some 
Important Questions in Religious Philoso- 
phy. By W. W. Clark. $2 

SUTTA NIPATA;or, Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. ‘Translated from the 
Pali, with Introduction and notes by Sir 
M. Ooomara Swamy. 1 75 

MORNING PRAYERS IN THE HOUSEHOLD 
OF A BELIEVER IN GOD. Clo. 50 cts. 

RELIGIOUS AND MORAL SENTIMENTS, 
Metrically Rendered from Sanskrit writers, 
with an [Introduction and an Appendix 
containing exact translations in prose. By 
J. Muir, D.C., LL.D., Ph.D. 75 cents 

REVIEW OF THE WORK OF JOHN STUART 
MILL, entitled, An Examination of Sir 
Wm. Hamilton’s Philosophy. By Geo. 
Grote. $1 

A RATIONAL VIEW OF THE BIBLE. A 
Course of Lectures by the Rev. Newton M. 
Mann, $1 25 

THE CATECHISM OF POSITIVE RELIG- 
ION. Translated from the French of 
Auguste Comte by Richard Congreve. $3 

THE VALUE OF THE EARTHLY LIFE. A 
Reply to “Is Life Worth Living?” by W. 
H. Mallock. By Edward B. Aveling. 
40 cents 

LIFE AND TIMES OF ULRICH VON HUT- 
TER. Describing Life in the Middle 
Ages. By David Friedrich Strauss. 75 cents 

HISTORY OF RATIONALISM. Embracing 


Thoughts on Popery. By the Rev. Wm. Nevins, 
DD. 20 cents 

The Belief in a Personal God and a Future 
Life. Six Nights’ Discussion between 
Thos. Cooper and Joseph Barker. 40 cents 

The Meaning of History. -Two Lectures. By 
Frederic Harrison, M.A. 50 cents 

The Gospel of Spiritualism. Theelectric light 
of the new era. By W. Stoddart, B.A. 
10 cents 

Practical Grammar, with Graduated Exercises. 
By G. J. Holyoake. Reduced, 50 cents 


Wealthy and Wise. A Lecture. Introduction 
to the study of Political Economy. By 
Joseph Hiram Levy. Damaged. 20 cents 

The True Source of Christianity, or a Voice 
from the Ganges. By an Indian officer. 
50 cents 

Tobacco and the Diseases it Produces. 
Chas. R. Drysdale, M.D. 10 cents 

Witchcraft in Christian Countries. By Sala- 
din (W. Stewart Ross). 10 cents 

Organon of Science. By Jno. Harrison Stin- 
son, Esq. 25 cents 

Christ and Buddha Contrasted. By an orien- 
tal who visited Europe, with an Introduc- 
tion, a comparison of utterances, and a 
story of Christian Misssions. By Baron 
Humboldt. 10 cents 

The Education of Girls. An Extract from an 
Essay on Woman. Henry R. $S. Dalton. 
20 cents 

The Claims of Hindooism and Christianity. 
An Address delivered in India by Kedar- 
nath Basu, M.C.A.S. 10 cents 


Holy Darkness. W. Stewart Ross. 5 cents 


The Fruits of Christianity. Annie Besant. 
10 cents 

Catholicism and Rationalism; a Review of a 
two nights’ discussion on this subject be- 
tween Chas. Watts and ‘‘a Catholic.” 
Annie Besant. 5 cents 


The Gospel of Atheism. Annie Besant. 5 cts 


Natural Religion vs. Revealed Religion: An 
Essay. Annie Besant. 10 cents 

An Essay on Prayer. Annie Besant. 10 cents 

Is the Bible Indictable? Annie Besant. 10 cts 

The Gospel of Christianity and the Gospel of 
Freethought. Annie Besant. 10 cents 


An Essay on Eternal Torture. Annie Besant. 


By 


7 roe of the present state of Protestant 10 cents 
eology, with an Appendix of Literature. | Th d ion. “ i-; it.” 
By Joha A Hurst, DD $2 50 e gemok and Education. Anti-Jesuit. 


THE FREETHINKER'S TEXT BOOK. PartI, 
“Man, Whence and How; Religion, What 
and Why.” By Charles Bradlaugh. $1. 
Part II, “ Christianity, Its Evidences, Its 
Origin, Its Morality, Its History.” By An- 
nie Besant. $1 25. Part IJI, Freethought: 
Its Rise, Progress, and Triumph. By 
Charles Watts. Price, $1 25 

HEROES AND MARTYRS OF FREE- 
THOUGHT. Voltaire, Spinoza, etc. By 
G. W. Foote and Charles Watts, 75 cents 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE BIBLE. Chris- 
tian Evidences Criticised. A Reply to 


The Religions of the World, their Basis and 
Tendency. By “ Pioneer.” 5 cents. 
The Education and Position of Woman. Kate 
Eunice Watts. 10 cents 

The English Church a Failure. Charles Watts. 
5 cents 

Verbatim report of the Four Nights’ Public 
Discussion between the Rev. Alexander 
Stewart and Mr. Chas. Watts. 35 cents 

The Bible and Christianity. By Chas. Watts. 
20 cents 


Merits and Demerits of Secularism. A ver- 


the Christian Evidence Society. with batim report of a discussion between the 
Introduction by Charles Bradlaugh Rev. Thomas Crow and Chas. Watts. 20 
“Origin of Christianity,” Miracles,” cents 


“ Prophecies,” ** Progress of Christianity,” 
etc. By CharlesfWatts. $1 

SECULARISM: Its Principles and Its Duties. 
By Charles Watts. 75 cents. 

THE SECULARIST’S MANUAL OF SONGS 
AND CEREMONIES. Edited by Austin 
Holyoake and Charles Watts. 50 cents 

THE SECULAR SONG AND HYMN BOOK. 
By Annie Besant. 40 cents 

THE LIFE AND STRUGGLES OF WM. 
LOVETT, In his Pursuit of Bread, Knowl- 
edge, and Freedom. With some short ac- 
count of the different associations he be- 
longed to, and of the opinions he enter- 
tained, $3 


Secularism in its Various Relations.. By Chas. 
Watts. 20 cents. 

Debate on the Christian Evidences. A verba- 
tim report of the two nights’ discussion 
between Mr. Chas. Watts and B. H. Cow- 
per, Esq. 20 cents 


American Freethinkers. Sketches of Ingersoll, 
T. B. Wakeman, B. F. Underwood, Geo. 
Chainey, and S. P. Putnam. By Chas. 
Watts. 10 cents 

The Training of Youth; Secular and Theolog- 
ical. By Chas Watts. 10 cents 

Defense of Secular Principles. 
Watts. 5 cents 


By Chas. 


Atheism and the Gloucester Execution. By 
Chas. Watts. 5 cents 

Philosophy of Secularism. By Chas Watts. 
5 cents 


The Naming of Infants. © 
5 cents 


Secular Ceremonies. 
By Chas. Watts. 


The Moral Value of the Bible. By Chas. 
Watts. 5 cents 

Morality Without Religion. By Chas. Watts 
5 cents 


The Irish Question and the House of Lords; 
a Plea and a Protest. By Chas. Watts. 
5 cents 

Freethought and Modern Progress. 
Watts. 5 cents 

English Nonconformity; What Has It Done 
for Mental Freedom and National Prog- 
ress. By Chas. Watts. 5 cents. 

Christianity; Its Nature and Influence on 
Civilization. By Chas. Watts. 5 cents 


By Chas. 


Reasons for Not Accepting Christianity. By 
Mrs. Chas. Watts. 10 cents 
Religion. Secular and Supernatural. By 


10 cents 
By Charles Watts. 


Chas. Watts. 

The Working Classes. 
5 cents 

The Secular Daties of Life. 
10 cents 

The Bible: Is It Reliable as a Guide? 

| Charles Watts. 3 cents 

Theological Persecution and Freethought Mar- 
tyrdom. By Charles Watts. 10 cents 

The Modern Defense of Christianity; A Change 
of Front. By Charles Watts. 5 cents 

The Spirit of the Age: Is It Christian or Secu- 
lar? Charles Watts. 5 cents 

Secular Morality: What Is It? An Exposition 
and a Defense. Charles Watts. 10 cents. 

The Alleged Resurrection of Jesus: Was It a 
Fact? Charles Watts. 10 cents. 

What is Secularism? Letter to the Rev. T. 
Fordyce, M.A. Charles Watts. 5 cents 

The Character of Christ. Charles Watts. 5 cts 

The Christian's Notion of Man’s Ultimate State 
of Existence. Charles Watts. 5 cents 

The English Monarchy and American Repub- 
licanisn. A Refutation of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield’s (Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli’s) 
Tory Fallacies. Charles Watts. 5 cents 


By Charles Watts. 


By 


The Christian Scheme of Redemption. Chas. 
Watts. 5 cents. 
Che Christian Deity. Chas. Watts. 5 cents. 


Science and Bible Antagonistic. Chas. Watts. 
5 cents. 
English Secularism and the Progress of Socie- 


ty. G. J. Holyoake & Chas. Watts 5 cts. 


Why am [an Atheist; or, Theism Criticised. 
Chas. Watts. 10 cents. 

Sketch of Life and Character of Chas. Watts. 
By Saladin. 10 cents 


Lithographs of Chas. Watts. 


WARS AND WANDERINGS 


A NEW AMERICAN STORY, 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


AUTHOR OF 


“GOLDEN THRONE,” ‘‘PROMETHEUS,” ‘ INGER- 
SOLL AND JESUS,” ETC. 


Pr.ce, Uloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Ots. 


Price, 15 cents. 


“A prose epic of the war, rich with incident and 
dramatic power; breezy from firrt page to last with 
the living spirit of to-day,—Joln Swinton’s Paper. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
83 CLINTON PLAGE, NEW YORK. 


CAPTAINS OF INOUSTRY, 


Men or Business Woo Dip Somerturna Be- 
sip—s Maxina Money. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


BY JANES PARTON, 


This book Contains 400 pages, plainly printed, 
treating of forty-six Characters in history who have 
helped the world; together with eight portraits. 
Mr, Par‘on’s works need no Commendation. They 
are standard. 

PRICE, - " - - = $1.25. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, New York, 


An Antidote Analyzed, 


SHOWING THE 
FOLLY OF A RELIGIOUS QUACK 


In Ministering a Nauseous Antidote to Those 
Who Hav Imbibed Nothing Poison- 


ous, and 
EXPOSING THE INCONSISTENCY OF 
CHRISTIANS GENERALLY. 
BY H. CLAY LUSE. 
PRICE, s $ > + 10 CTS. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 


A SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE. 
By Robert C. Adams, í 


Paper, 25 cents. For Sale at this Office. 
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manner, showing everywhere the woman of 
exuberant good nature, the reader is captivated 
at the start. One finds himself newly inter- 
ested in things that he deemed familiar; reads 
about men and women of whom he has fre- 
quently heard, but set in new lights and 
phases. Sketches of conversation occur all 
through the book, most of them with well- 
known people, all of whom cordially aided. 
Miss Faithfull toward the attainment of her 
mission. ` It is pleasant to read her lively com- 
ments on such persons as Charles Sumner, 
Julia Ward Howe, Professors Colt Tyler and 
Maria Mitchell, George W. Childs, Charlotte 
Cushman, John Taylor the Mormon president, 
Thurlow Weed, and the hundred others she 
met. But what will most interest the Ameri- 
can reader are the chatty comparisons made of 
our secial mannerisms with those of old Eng- 
land, and the tendencies that she thinks are 
clearly to be seen in popular sentiment as con- 
cerns trade, government, labor, the woman 
question, art, and soon. The eminent utility 
of what Miss Faithfull says here and there 
makes the book valuable, and therefore desir- 
able. While it will entertain everyone who 
takes it up, it will be sure toinstruct those who 
are thoughtful.” 


Poetry. 


Old Adam. 


Old Adam was the first man, 
As everybody knows; 

He never paid no tailors bills, 
Because he wore no clothes. 

No white kid gloves upon his hands, 
AS you may well suppose; 

No standing collar round his neck, 
No shoes to hide his toes. 


His wife his dinner cooked each day, 
A good fat roast, or boiled, 
But oftentimes for want of fire 
His dinner, it got spoiled. 
He would hay had it cooked with gas, 
But that he couldn’t afford, 
From Youngstown would hay had his coals, 
But the pits were not then bored. 


His time passed happily away, 
He led a frugal life, 

And never quarreled with any one 
Unless it was his wife. 

He neither rent nor taxes paid, 
No duns came to his door; 

He had enongh of meat and drink, 
And some left for the poor. 


But the poor hadn’t been born then, 
Neither were the great; 

No thieves or robbers called on him— 
He never locked his -Zate. 

Old Adam no example took 
From other people’s ways; 

He never went to balls or routs, 
To concerts, nor to plays; 


Tue Evyo.urion oF a Lire, Described in the 
Memoirs of Major Seth Eyland. 


In this volume, as we are informed, ‘‘ Major 
Eyland, who commanded the First New York 
Mounted Rifles, describes his personal experi- 
ences in field and camp during the Civil War, 
as captain, provost-marshal, and judge-advo- 
cate, and givs scores of interesting and 
amusing anecdotes (never before published) 
of Lincoln, Grant, McClellan, Scott, Butler, 
Joe Johnston, Stonewall Jackson, Martin Van 
Buren, Horatio Seymour, President Arthur, 
Col. Fisk, and other noted men. Major Ey- 
land’s life in Europe as an art student and 
traveler also brought him in contact with many 
distinguished artists and scientists, and he re- 
lates in entertaining fashion curious and 
laughable episodes of travel and adventure, 
with personal reminiscences and bits of criti- 
cism.” S. W. Green’s Sons, of New York, are 
the publishers of this book. It is well written, 
well printed, and well bound. 12mo. $1.50. 


For concert rooms and theaters 
Old Adam had not seen; 
And Eve was never once accused 
Of kissing other men. 
He Jived on to a good old age, 
Was never puffed with pride; 
And when his days had run their course, 
Alas! poor Adam died. 
A MILD LUNATIC. 


t a 


New Books. 


Ant IN A LIFETIME: A Romance. By Susan 
H. Wixon. i2mo, 400 pp. Price, $1.50. 
For sale at the TRUTH SEEKER office. 

Tbis is, we believe, the result of Miss Wix- 
on’s first essay as a novelist. Her reputation 
as a writer of short stories was established with 
the first issue of ‘‘Apples of Gold,” and has 
been perpetuated by her little sketches in the 
Children’s Corner of Tue TRUTH SEEKER. 
“Allin a Lifetime” is a story that will wear 
well, because, like the works of Bulwer Lytton, 
it mingles philosophy with romance. Fiction 
serves its highest purpose when it conveys a 
useful lesson through the medium of the emo- 
tions. Failing in this, it is merely fictitious 
history of imaginary persons and events. A 
great many novels are even worse; while teach- 
ing little that is worth knowing, they inculcate 
the grossest superstition. ‘‘The Swiss Family 
Robinson,” for example, which has had a wide 
circulation, is one of this latter sort; ‘All in 
a Lifetime,” we are glad to observe, is not. 
This book tells, in an engaging manner, a most 
interesting story, with a lovely girl for a her- 
oin. The plot is deep and well worked out. 
The characters, who are numerous, are distinct 
creations that do great credit to the genius of 
the author. It would be unfair to the writer 
of the story, as well as to the thousands who 
will read it, if we were to giv even an outline 
of the plot. The uncertainty as to how a story 
is to end, and the complications through which 
that end is brought about, constitute one of 
the principal charms of romance. Therefore 
with our best words as to its merits, and our 
best wishes as to its success, we recommend 
Miss Wixon’s “All in a Lifetime” to the story- 
reading public. May it be profitable to the 
writer, as it is sure to be to the reader. The 


THE American Lesson OF THE FREn TRADE 
STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND. By Gen. M. M. 
Trumbull. 12mo; 290 pages.. Published 
by Schumm & Simpson, Chicago. Price, 
75 cents. 

The cause of the protectiv tariff in this 
country is well and ably presented; that of 
free trade has not as yet called to its support 
an overwhelming number of adherents, but 
in the person of Gen. M. M. Trumbull it has 
at least one stanch defender. This book comes 
indorsed as ‘useful and instructiv” by John 
Bright, the eminent and popular free trade 
advocate of England, and contains arguments 
that are well worth considering, whether one 
reaches the same conclusions as the writer or 
not. We hav writers enough on. the other side 
of this question; Gen. Trumbull is heartily 
welcomed as an expounder of free trade prin- 
ciples. 


The list of contributors to the ‘ Agnostic 
Annual for 1885” (Charles A. Watts, editor; 
H. Cattell & Co.) is exclusivly English, but 
comprises the best of the heterodox thinkers 
of that island. The editor opens with a short 
paper on ‘Agnosticism and Atheism,” in 
which he states what to him appears the dif- 
ference between the two isms: ‘‘ Briefiy put, 
Atheism concernsitself with the God-idea, one 
of many phases of the phenomena of being; 
while Agnosticism pertains to the great prob- 
lem of existence in its grand totality. Its con- 
flict with Theism is purely accidental, wholly 
subsidiary. It assails Christianity and all re- 
vealed religion, because their pretensions are 


quality of this work, we may say, is not strained; 
it droppeth like the gentle dew from heaven 
upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed; 
it blesseth him that givs and him that takes. 


Taree Visrrs To AMERICA. By Emily Faith- 
full. 12mo, pp. xii, 400. Cloth, price, 
$1.50. Published by Fowler & Wells Co. 
Sold at Tuu TRUTH SEEKER office. 


We copy the publishers’ announcement: 

“ The author of this volume needs no intro- 
duction to an American public; her work in 
behalf of struggling women during the past 
twenty years has been attended with so much 
success that she has acquired widespread celeb- 
rity in spite of herself. Her three visits in this 
country were made for the purpose of studying 
our society, our industrial methods and organ- 
izations, in behalf of poor and unfortunate 
English women, and the record of these three 
visits is not arush into print to gratify personal 
motivs merely, or to let the world know ‘my 
impressions of America,’ after the style of so 
many foreign tourists, but the notes of a warm- 
hearted, practical observer who is in earnest 
for the improvement of the condition of her 
fellow-women, and givs her best experience in 
the tracings of her pen. Few writers on 
America hay seen so much of our country, 
talked with so many of our best 


eople, and 
looked so deeply into our social habits and in- 
stitutions; and as she relates the notable inci- 
dents of her journeys in a lively, agreeable 


opposed to the cardinal truth, that ‘we know 
nothing of what may be beyond phenomena; 


but disbelief in orthodox assumptions in no 


sense constitutes Agnosticism. Atheism, on 
the contrary, is simply and solely a negation of 
Theism; and with the popular rejection of a 
personal God and of revealed religion the 
raison d'etre of Atheism would be clearly non- 
existent.” Mr. Charles Watts, father of the 
editor, and first vice-president of the National 
Liberal League, has a six-page article on ‘ Ag- 
nosticism and Theology,” in which the con- 
tentions of both are sharply defined. He 
treats of the origin of the universe, its nature, 
the existence of God, and immortality, from an 
Agnostic standpoint. His paper is to our 
thinking the ablest of the collection. ‘Mars 
Hill in London,” by Moncure D. Conway, is a 
slight interposition in the philosophic en- 
counter between the Messrs. Harrison, 
Spencer, and Stephen. Mr. Conway sees that 
Agnosticism is, after all, only a milder form of 
expressing Atheism. ‘The scientific sister- 
hood are tender-hearted; they hate to banish 
Theologia suddenly from their company, and 
compassionately delude their dying sister. Oh, 
of course, we cannot say but what you may turn 
out right; nobody can prove there isn’t a god 
somewhere, and a heaven of bliss;’ adding, 


sotto voce, ‘and nobody can prove there isn’t 
a skyblue peacock with a hundred heads and 
a million eyes on the other side of the moon?” 
The value of Agnosticism, Mr. Conway thinks, 
is temporary; it is a notice given to Theology, 


final albeit tender, to quit the region of actual- 


ities. ‘‘Exit Theology, and one more is added 
to the Seven Sleepers. Enter Religion, and a 
leader appears among the Seven Champions.” 
This religion which is to lead is not Christian- 
ity more than it may be Buddhism. It must 
be a religion which will abide in the known 
world, and invest with its consecration the 
actual life and daily duties of man. ‘It must 
now restore the union of believe and belove. 
There is faith, which accepts a basis on trust 
without knowledge; and hope, which raises 
personal desire into proximate harmony with 
universal law; but by these man knows only 
in part, as Paul says, or sees as in a mirror, 
obscurely; when that which is perfect is come, 
that which is in part is done away. This 
‘perfect’ Jesus and John and Paul called 
love. And who can giv us a better name for 
the soul of religion? The greatest of all is 
love, for that alone is beyond dispute, free 
from doubt, casts out fear, is the supreme joy 
of life.” Though this is a very shadowy kind 
of religion, it marks the present abiding-place 
of a number of able heretical preachers who 
will sooner or later join the Secular party. 

The other contributors to the “Annual” 
are those best known to the English public as 
contributors to the Secular Review. One no- 
ticeable poem is a translation from Victor 
Hugo, by Thomas Mead, called, “ The Council 
of Ten.” Hugo loses nothing of his fire and 
force from being run through the translation 
mill, as too often happens, for Mr. Mead in 
poetry of his own has shown almost equal 
ability with the man whose glowing lines he 
places before English reading people. Another 
writer ;for the “Annual” is Dr. Edward 
B. Aveling, who has utilized this publi- 
cation to excoriate his fellow-scientists who, 
seeing the light of science, are yet blind to the 
necessity of making their positions clearly 
known. Dr. Aveling calls them ‘ the Messrs. 
Facing-Both-Ways of Science.” With his feel- 
ing of impatience at their temporizing attitude 
we heartily sympathize. 

There are many other articles in the ‘ An- 
nual” equally worth extended notice, but the 
limits of space} are fast being reached. We 
hope that this ‘‘ Annual ” will be a permament 
publication, for while Agnosticism is being at- 
tacked on all hands, such expositions of its 
true meaning as are here given are urgently 
needed. The editor announces his intention 
to found a monthly journal of Liberal thought 
to be called The Agnostic, and this will also be 
devoted to the exposition and defense of the 
new philosophy. Altogether, Mr. Charles A. 
Watts deserves great commendation for so 
ably performing a duty which but for him— 
between those scientists who seem afraid of 
running counter to “ respectability,” and the 
Radicals who see in Agnosticism something in 
advance of pre-conceived ideas—would be left 
undone. For the price (25 cents) it would be 
difficult, too, to obtain better reading. We 
shall hav a supply in a week or ten days. 


**Scott-Browne’s Text Book of Phonogra- 
phy, Part II.,” which has been announced as 
forthcoming for a considerable length of time, 
has appeared. To begin with, it is a hand- 
some publication, and must hav involved an 
immense amount of work in its mechanical 
make-up, besides the research and experiment 
necessary in deciding finally what are the best 
forms for phonographic writing. The system 
of shorthand taught by Mr. Scott-Browne is 
called the American Standard. Unlike most 
other systems, it has shown itself to be pro- 
gressiv. The author did not stereotype his 
first conceptions and put them before the 
world as the last word on the subject. Where 
he has seen opportunities for improvements, 
those improvements hav been unhesitatingly 
made. These are not, however, in the direc- 
tion of arbitrary signs and intricate phrases, 
but in the way of consistency and legibility, 
and involve a theory of analogy which, pro- 
ceeding from an established principle, carries 
a word through all its forms, both as to affixes 
and suffixes, without changing the form of the 
primitiv. The gain by this method in legibility 
must be apparent to all stenographers, and 
there is no apparent reason for fearing any 
sacrifice of speed. The system of syllabica- 
tion observed in the American Standard would 
appear to be a great help also to legibility. 
For instance, when only mprinr is given for 
“importuner,” it is more legible thus, m-pr- 
in-r, a8 written by Scott-Browne, than mp-rt-nr, 
as by another shorthand teacher. The author 
of this text-book believes that the systematiz- 
ing work which he has performed on phono- 
graphic forms, together with the discovery 
that analogy may be generally applied to them, 


marks an era almost as important in the hid 
tory of shorthand writing as did the invention 
of the art itself. À 

Phonography is certainly a study concern- 
ing which there is a growing interest. Per- 
haps it is not going too far to predict that 
sooner or later it will in a measure take the 
place of the present clumsy longhand, which 
is altogether too slow for the age. Some lucky 
man will undoubtedly: discover a system 
adapted to every-day use, When that discov- 
ery is made there will be a revolution in chirog- 
raphy that cannot be other than beneficial. 
There is a system of phonetic writing con- 
nected with and growing out of Mr. An- 
drews’s universal science, which exists in the 
Nature of Things. Little of itis known, how- 
ever. Maybe Alwato is to bring the coming 
emancipation to both writers and printers 
from the slavery to a system of longhand 
writing which few comparativly hay been able 
to write with speed either gracefully or legi- 
bly. 

The price of Scott-Browne’s ‘‘ Text-Book of 
Phonography, Part II.,” is $2.00: 


The Young Secularist and Family Freethought 
Paper is the title of a new monthly magazine 
for children published in Melbourne, Australia, 
It owes its existence to the untiring efforts for 
Freethought of Joseph Symes, who settled in 
Australia some months ago. Tt is an unpre- 
tentious little monthly, selling at 3d., but, 
teaching the laws of evolution, will no doubt 
soon exemplify them by blossoming forth in as 
fine garments as any juvenile paper—for some- 
how we think books for children should be 
made the most attractiv of all works.” Older 
folks care for the matter; with children the 
manner is at least of equal importance. The 
contents of the first number are a biographical 
sketch of Thomas Paine; What is Secularism ? 
the story of An Outcast, by Winwood Reade, . 
Thomas Burt, by Joseph Symes; instructions 
how to be strong and healthy, Gems of Free- 
thought, with riddles, poetry, and anecdotes. 
One of the stories is “Lazy Dick,” the first 
story that Miss Wixon wrote for Tum TRUTH 
Srrxer’s Children’s Corner. So much of it as 
appears is without credit to author or paper— 
a bad example to set for young Secularists. 
The purpose of the magazine is about the 
highest to which printer’s ink can contribute, 
and we sincerely hope the Liberals of Australia 
will giv it the generous support that its pur- 
pose merits. 


Professor Augustin Knoflack, 35 Tribune 
Building, New York, is publishing a series of 
pamphlets entitled ‘‘German Simplified,” de- 
signed for those who wish to learn the Ger- 
man language and hav not the advantage of a 
teacher. Three numbers hav been issued; 
twelve will complete the series. Price, per 
number, 10 cents. 


No. 2, Vol. I., of The Mind Cure and Science of 
Life, A. J. Swarts, chief editor, has reached 
this office. It is a monthly, of Spiritualistic 
proclivities, devoted to the cause and cure of 
disease only. Published at 18 Tribune Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. Terms, $1 per year; sam- 
ple copies sent free by Mr. Swarts on receipt 
of four cents in stamps. 


The Freidenker Publishing Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., hav issued their sixth annual 
“Amerikanischer Turner-Kalendar” for the 
year. 1885. It is printed in German, and con- 
tains a calendar and blank space in each month 
for memoranda, besides articles and poems on 
various subjects. Price 25 cents. 


“ The Decay of Institutions; or, An Argument 
Proving that Progress is a Fundamental and 
Universal Law-—that Paradise is Ahead, not in 
the Past,” is the title of a 42-page pamphlet by 
Moses Hull, at Maquoketa, Iowa. This has the 
right sound. The price is not given, but may 
be learned of Mr. Hull at the above address. 

J. M. Wheeler, London, Eng., has printed a 
leaflet entitled “‘Gospel Lies.” As it contains 
but eight 12mo pages, it is probably not ex- 
haustiv. Price 5 cents. ‘Letters from Hell” 
isthe name of asecond publication by the same 
author, 28 Stonecutter st., London, E. ©. 5 
cents. 


J. M. Peebles, M.D., has undertaken to tell, 
through a pamphlet of 99 pages, published by 
M. L. Holbrook & Co., “ How to Liv a Century. 
and Grow Old Gracefully.” - His major premis 
is that human life is a gift of God, but that we 
hay a duty to perform in prolonging it. Price 
50 cents. 2 


Agricultural, 


A gentleman aged 29 years, wishing to learn either 
farming, stock-raisiog, or fruit culture, desires to 
correspond with some reliable man engaged in any 
of the above in any Western state or territory. 

Address, WM. J. BUBNS, 
4t48 1823 Eighth ave., Altoona, Blair Co,, Pa, 


* 
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BIBLE MORALS. 


TWENTY CRIMES AND VICES SANCTIONED 
BY SCRIPTURE. 


Falsehood and Deception—Cheating— . heft and Rob- 
bery—Adultery and Prostitution—Murder—Wars of Con- 
quest and Extermination—Despotism—Intolerance and 
Persecution—Injustice to Woman—Unkindness to Chil- 
dren—Cruelty to Animals-Human Sacrifices-Cannibal- 
ism — Witchcraft — Slayery —Polygamy — Intemperance— 
Poverty and Vagrancy — Ignorance and Idiocy — Ob- 

` scenity. i 
BY JOHN E. RENSBURG, ` 


Price, Single Copies, 25 cents; - - - =- 


6 Copies, $1.09 


Special Discount on Larger Quantities. 


rme INE’S AGE OF REASON, 
“ FREIDENKER” oe i 


The Greatest of all Anti-theolog- 
Freedom, Culture, and Prosperity for all! 


ical Works. 


By THOMAS PAINE, 
“The Author-Hero of the Revolution.” 


Eight copies 


_ (Organ of the Freethinkers of North America, of the 
Union of Radicals, and the North-American 
*‘Turnerbund.’’) 


Price, Single copies, 20 cents. 
for $1.00. . 


THE CRISIS. 
By Thomas Paine. 


Speaking of this work in connection with the pro- 


Editor: €. Hermann Boppe. 


TERMS, PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE: 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 


With Supplement (Turnzeitung) hp, te - $3.00 | posed independence of America from Great Britain, 
Without Supplement (Turnzeitung) - à 2,50 Washington wrote: “A few more such flaming 
EUROPE: arguments . . . will not leave numbers at aloss 
” 
With Supplement (Turnzeitung) - - - $3.50 to decide on the propriety of a separation. 


Without Supplement (Turnzeitung) - - 300 


Price, 35 cents. 
Sample copies sent, on application, free of charge. 


For either of these works, or any of Paine’s 


Y Y YY 
The Trinity, from Gibbon’ Hist 


History of Christianity 


AND 


A VINDICATION 


of some passages in the “History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 

© an “English Churchman,” and other scholars. 

1 vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 00 

This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 
originated, who were its founders, and what were the 
sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. 

“1 know of no book that contains more real and val- 
uable information upon the origin of Christianity.’— 
R. G. INGERSOLL. ` 

“One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published.’ — Boston Investigator. 


` FOR SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


i 


ory of Christianity. 


In this Weekly, which is now in the 13th year of | writings, Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
its existence, political, social, and religious matters 83 Clinton Place, New York. 
are discussed with a view to general enlightenment 
and progress. The ‘ Turnzeitung,”’ issued as a sup- ` 
plement to me Fretqenker,” is especially devoted 1857 S E C 0 N D 1885 

cu n.of topics pertaining to physical 
culture, and matters of Interot to ipyees of the gym- ° GRAND ANN UAL ‘ 


nastical art. 


From January 1, 1885, the ‘Freidenker ” will be 
enlarged, thus furnishing CONSIDERABLY MORE 
READING MATTER, while the PRICE WILL, REMAIN 
THE SAME AS BEFORE. 

For the convenience of those of our readers who 
are chiefiy interested in matters relating to gymnas- 
ties, the “ Freidenker "and “ Turnzeltung ” will be 
consolidated into one paper, to be called ‘ Ameri- 
kanische Turnzeitung,” with the sub-heading “ Tur- 
nerische Ausgabe des ‘Freidenker, ” . 

This paper will contain more reading matter than 
furnished by both the “‘ Freidenker” and the “Turn- 
zeitung ” heretofore. In making these changes, the 
publishers have incurred great expense, and we 
therefore solicit the hearty co-operation of all friends 
of the cause in securing for the “Freidenker ”?” and 


New Years Gift Presentation, 


NIVERSARY OF THE 


ROCHELLE JEWELRY STORE. 


January 1, 1885, 
At? P. M., ROCHELLE, ILL. 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 28TH AN- 


“ANTICHRIST.” 
Proving conclusivly that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST 


His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—is a myth 
TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


Price. $2.00. 83 Clinton Place. New Yort- 


THE SCLENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 
BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


IN 


aan “ Amerikanische Turnzeitung”’ a wider circula- 


We also publish : 


Last year on New Year’s day Wettstein presented 
to his patrons assembled in Armory Hall, a valuable 
collection of beautiful presents, comprising 10 Gold 
-Watches and Gold Chains; half a dozen genuin Dia- 
mond Pins, Rings, and Eardrops; over a dozen fine 


KNOW THYSELF. 


66$ o 39 Silver Watches, solid Goid Jewelry, elegant Silver- 
Erziehungsblatter 
fuer Schule und Haus. 
A Liberal German Educational Monthly. 


Organ of the German-American Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


to $100.00. 

This I propose to do this year and to giv my Lib- 
eral friends abroad an opportunity to receive a nice 
present. 

The aggregate of goods presented will not be less 
than $1,500, and probably $2,000, according to amount 
of goods sold. 


Editor: MAXIMILIAN GROSSMANN, Milwaukee, Wis, 


H. H. FICK, Chicago, Ill. 
H. SCHURICHT, Chicago, Ill, 
16 large quarto pages, with four-page cover. 


Terms : $2.12 per annum, in advance. 


goods or work, I shall present, for each and every 
dollar, a certificate entitling the owner to one or 
more shares in these gifts. 

This is the fairest and most liberal offer ever made 
by any merchant in America My stock is complete 
in everything pertaining to a first-class jewelry 
store; prices now averaging 25 per cent below those 
oflargest cities; goods sent by mail or express to 
all parts of the world accompanied by one certificate 
for every dollar remitted, and cash refunded if not 
satisfactory, and returned same day received. 

Prices on watches again reduced since last price 
list in this paper. The presents will be presented 
in a public hall of Rochelle, directly to my ecus- 
tomers, or to a committee selected by them at that 
time, in one entire lot, and the mode of distribution 
will be optional with them. 

Everybody pleased last year, and all must be 
pleased this year. 

Circulars giving all particulars and describing 
style and Value of each gift, mailed free on applica- 


Associate Editors: { 


“ Freidenker-Almanach ” 


FOR THE YEAR 1885. 


The Almanac, which is now in the 8th year of its 
existence, is devoted to the propagation of Free- 
thought princlples. Price, 25 Cents. 


“ Amerikanisher Turnerkalender’”’ 
FOR THE YEAR 1885. 


This Annual, which is now published for the 6th | tion. OTTO WETTSTEIN. 
time, is principally intended to promote the culture 1043 
of gymnastics, and is pervaded by a thoroughly lib- 
eral spirit. PRICE, 25 CENTS. THE 

Orders for all kinds of books promptly filled. 

Radical and Freethought Publications a specialty. INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE IN 

Address all orders to 
FREIDENKER PUBLISHING CO., THE Ee KENDON: 


470 East Water Street, 


3t50 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LAW, FACTS, SUGGESTIONS, AND RE- 
MARKABLE DIVORCE CASES. 


ECTURERS WANTED.—See THE SUN. 
Lory free, BUN, Box 2483, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
3t50 


Four Hundred ant Forty Large 
Octavo Pages, 


j IS 4 PAPER FOR 


fa THE RISING SUN J Thinkers and Util- 


itarians. Nothing like it, Specimen free. 
1t50 RISING SUN, Box 183, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE 


HISTORY OF FREETHOUGHT. 


Its Rise, Progress, and Triumph. 
BY CHARLES WATTS. 


Conrents—See. I.: Definition of Freethought 
and its Early Struggles for Life. Section IL: 
What it Owes to Mohammedanism. Sec- 
tion IIL. : Freethought Martyrs andCon- 
fessors. Section IV.: Freethought in 
Conflict during the Sixteenth, Sev- 
enteenth, and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies. Section V.: Free- 
thought Triumph in the 
Nineteenth Century, 


Price reduced from $2.25 to $1.00. 
4ltf Address this office. 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “ Prometheus,” “Gottlieb,” and * Ingersoll 
and Jesus.” 

A Radical romance of pioneer life. delineating the vir. 
tues of natural humanity as opposed to the hypocrisy of a 
supernatural religion; crowded with incident and full of 
progressiv ideas and the poetry of the future. 


PRICE $1.00. ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


FACTS. 


A Magazine Devoted to the State- 
ments of Mental and Spiritual 
Phenomena. 


Single Copies 10 cents. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Price, $1 25 


For Sale at THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


39tt 


ware, Fancy Goods, etc., ranging in price from $1.60 


To all my customers sending $1.00 or more for 


A Great Medical Work on Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resuiting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua- 
ble. 80 found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re. 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mai) 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts, Send now, 
Gold medal awarded theauthor by the National Med- 
‘ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It 
will beaefit all.—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian 
instructor, or clergyman.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Chronic and obstinate diseases that hay 
baffled the skill of all other physicians HE AL a 
specialty. Such treated successfully 


iyrts Mention tute paper: = WHY SELF 
DR. FouLOWs 
so 


is a regularly educat- 
ed and legally quali. 
fied physician, and 
the most successful 
as his practice will 
prove. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseases 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
Stands pre-eminent. 
8 PER MATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENCY 
as the result of self. 
abuse in youth anc 
sexual excesses in mae- 
turer years, causing 
K night emissions by 
X \ dreams, loss of sexua} 

AN power,rendering mar. 


riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per. 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDIOIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which ig entirely un- 
Known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his “ Private Counselor,” giving full in 
formation. Address Dr. R.P. Fellows, Vineland, N 
J.,and say where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“ Dr. Feliows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humpug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor their patronage.” ly8 


RUPTURES CUREDS 


myMedical Compound and Improved 

Elastic Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
Q days. Reliable references given. Send 
stamp for circular, and say in what paper 
you saw my advertisement, Address Capt. 


W. A. Collings, Smithville, Jeferson Oo, N.T. 


ga TENNEY 


LADIES’ MAGNETIC JACKET AND CORSET . PRICE, $18.00. 
C AINIAKOD LESUOOLAMOVICAY OLLENOVN SAIAYVT 


Will Cure all Forms ef Disease Without 
Medicine. . 
CONSULTING ROOMS, 
471 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Something fur Inva lids ‘0 read and study 
Over.—Stop Drugging and try 
Na'ure’s Remedy, 
MAGNE'11SM. 


For years past it has been known to the profes- 
sion that Magnetism and Electricity were powerful 
agents for imparting vital force and energy tothe 
worn-out sufferer from disease. Many humanita- 
rians in the profession, thinking more of the alle- 
viation of suffering than they did of the code ot 
ethics by which they were bound, have resorted to 
Mmagnetictreatment as a last resort and found 1hem- 
selves astonished at the effect upon their Latients. 
They had been taught that meaicine was an abso- 
lute essential in all cases, ana that that failing, the 
patient must die, as nothing more could be done. 
Here and tnere an advanced thinker has flung aside 
the tie which bound him to his dogm atic b ethren 
ana has resorted to other and more scientific meth- 
ods of treaiment. A8 aresultmany, baving broken 
the bonds which bound them to a system as barba- 
rous as it was unscientific, have used their best en- 
ergies to devise means for the alleviation of human 
suffering. Here and there the wondrous power of 
MAGNETISM was established, and many diseases 
hitherto classed as incurable readily submittea to 
its mild but potent influence. ‘This agent to the 
intelligent observer was found everywhere. Being, 
as it 1s, the very essential of all life, it was found 
that the human bo y when in a diseased condition 
was almost bereftof this vital principle. If wecan 
supply this vital force to the worn-out body the 
patient will get weil. 

An! but how is it to be done, says the physician. 
8cience, however, came to the rescue, and solved 
the problem. Here and there throughout the world 
are tlelds og What are known as magnetic ore. It 
was Observed that the ore, when carsied upon the 
person, was found to be a safeguard against disease, 
and to this circumstance we are largely indebted tor 
magnetic wearing apparel, for it was an easy iransi- 
iion from carrying magnetic ore to covering the 
body with permanently charged magnets, placed in 
garments fitted 10 every part of the body. since 
the first introduction of Magnetic appliances as a 
curat've, there has been a number of these so-called 
megneiic garments foisted upon the public by men 
whose sole object was gain. Unscientific in con- 
struction, and having little if any magnetism in 
them, their life was of short duration; it was loug 
enough, however, to demonstrate that when ccn- 
structed upon scientific prin.iples there wasecarcely 
an ailment that human flesh 18 neir 10 that would 
not submit to their healing influence. 

THE EUREKA MAGNETIO APPLIANCES are su- 
perior 10 everything of a similar chasacter he: eto- 
fore offered to the public, being the only scleniific- 
ally ccnsiructed appliance inthe market; it is now 
two and a half years since they were first offered 
to the public, and during that time we hav treated 
thousands of patients, ‘and not a single case of rail- 
ure 10 receive benefit reported to us, while we are 
in daily receipt of testimonials of cures from all 
parts of the country. We know that disease cannot 
exist where these garments are worn in quantities 
as advised by us. 

To ali who may be afiilcted with any of the follow- 
ing complaints, we say unhesitatingly, the Eureka 
Magnetic Garments will cure you:—Paralysis, 
Rheumatism, Nervous Debility, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago, Bleeding at the Lungs, Spinal Disease, Gout, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Congestion ot the Kidneys, 
Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Loss of Energy, Heart Disease, 
Constipation, Consumption, Prolapsus Uieri, 
Chronic Peritonitis, Cancer, Ovarian Tumors , 
Syphilis, Epilepsy, 8t. Vitus’ Dance, and all form : 
of chronic invalidism. 


PRICE LIST. 


Lung Invigorators. - $6 00 
Gentlemen’s Body Belis, 6 00 
Sciatic Appliances, - 5 00 
Knee taps, - ` - 300 
Leg Belts, - - - 4 00 
Arkets, - - - - 400 
Shoulder Appliances, - 4 00 
Wris lets, each, - - 150 
Hat Bands, - - . 1 00 
Head Caps, - - - 400 
Sleeping Caps, - - 4 00 
Abdominal Belts (ladies), - 6 00 
Gents’ Vests, - - 15 00 


Ladies’ Jacket and Corset. 
(combined), 18 00 
Superfine Insoles (all leather), 1 00 


While these garments can be procured at the 
above low prices no one can afford to be ill. Our 
ladies’ Supporters are just what every lady in the 
land needs, as it will be found a great assistance at 
certain periods; all these garments are made to 
measure, anc a fit guaranteed. To ladies who are 
all dragged out a combination jacket and corset 
will restore you to new life and energy, and pay for 
itself an hundred fold in a few weeks’ wear. This 
garment is only made from actual measure, and a 
perfect fit assured. : 

All communications answered free of charge. 
Address, DR. L. TENNEY, 471 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, 11. gg Agents wanted for Boston, New 
York Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, 
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The Truth Seeker. 


FOUNDED BY D. M. BENNETT. | 
The Leading Freethought Journal of the World. 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, AT $3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE, 


33 Clinton: Place, NEW YORK. 


The political aim of Taz Terors Seeger is to enforce the Nine Demands of Liberalism, which are as follows: 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. : : 
2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Congress, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in prisons, 
asylums, and all other institutions supported by public money, shall be discontinued. 
We demand that all public appropriations for educational and charitable institutions of a sectarian character shall cease. 
4. We demand that all religious services now sustained by the government shall be abolished; and especially that the use of 
the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensibly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious worship, shall be prohibited. 
5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of the United States or by the governors of the various states, of all 
religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. DN 
We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and in all other departments of the government shall be abolished, and that 
simple affirmation under the pains and penalties of perjury shall be established in its stead. : 
We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforcing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be repealed. 
8. We damand that all laws looking to the enforcement of “Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws shall be 
conformed to the requirements of natural morality, equal rights, and impartial liberty. oe 
We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the United States and of the several states, but also in the practical 
administration of the same, no privilege or advantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other special religion; that our entire 


political system shall be founded and administered on a purely secular basis; and that whatever changes shall prove necessary to this 
end shall be consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. : 


In philosophy, Taz Trora Seeker advocates the upbuilding of a rational system that shall lead to better lives on 
the part of the people, and that shall yield to its adherents all the social and emotional enjoyments of the churches, with- 
out any mixture of superstition, or the use of rites and ceremonies degrading to manhood and womanhocd. This 


philosophy must be a growth, an evolution from lower forms, and this growth Taz Trura Seexer hopefully fosters. 
It is, therefore, both destructive and constructive. 


Among the contributors to Tas Trora Szexer are the most eminent men and brilliant writers in the Liberal 
ranks of the United States, including Courtlandt Palmer, Charles Watts, T. B. Wakeman, S. P. Andrews, T. C. Leland, 
C. B. Reynolds, S. P. Putnam, J. E. Remsburg, W. S. Bush, Elliott Preston, John Peck, J. L. York, Susan H. Wixon, 
Helen Gardener, Mrs. Slenker, and many other able men and women. Tue Trurs Seexer also makes a feature of re- 
printing the ablest English essayists and philosophers, and during 1884 has given its readers several papers from the 
pens of Frederic Harrison and Herbert Spencer. The home contributors are legion, and the communications em- 


brace the widest possible range of subjects—religious, philosophic, Anarchistic, Socialistic, land reform, tariff and 
political reform. sn i 


EVERY LIBERAL IN THE COUNTRY WANTS THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
DEPARTMENTS: 


In the League Department is recorded the news of the National Liberal League, furnished to our columns 
by the secretary, and other officers of the National and auxiliary Leagues. 


We also have an able correspondent in Canada, who furnishes weekly news of the Freethought movement in 
that dominion. 


Our Children’s Department is edited by one of the best and most successful writers for children in the 
United States. Miss Susan H. Wixon is widely known, not only in the Freethought ranks, but as a writer for 


popular papers and magazines. We have from all sides the strongest testimonials to the efficiency of her work in 
‘fae Truru Seeker She will continue the Department through 1885. 


Through the department of “ Letters from Friends ” hundreds of subscribers have made pleasant acquaintances and 
lasting friendships. Its two pages are a place for exchange of thoughts, relation of experiences, and whatever the 
friends of Freethought find occasion to say. This department is a “talk together” of great and varied interest. - 


A FEW PRESS OPINIONS OF THE TRUTH SEEKER MAY BE GIVEN: 


If any of our readers desire to read one of the best Freethought and reform journals published, we should unhesitatingly recommend 
to them Tus Trurs Szexer, published by the Truth Seeker Company, 33 Clinton Place, New York, at $3 per annum. Tus TRUTH SEEKER is 
a large, sixteen-page paper, and is filled each week with the choicest literature pertaining to Freethought and the overthrow of superstitions. 
It also ably discusses reforms politically and socially, and is really one of the best papers we have ever read. It is bold and fearless in its 
denunciations of kingcraft, priestcraft, and all other ways and means by which the people are held in bondage and ignorance, and no one 
can read THe TRUTH SEEKER a ge without becoming nobler and better. You can get the paper three months on trial for fifty cents, and a 
you try it you will not want to be without it thereafter.— Rochester, N. H., Anti- Monopolist. 

One of the finest monuments ever seen in this country has recently been erected to the memory of D. M. Bennett, founder of that 
able advocate of Freethought, Taz Trora Seeger, in Greenwood Cemetery, New York. One thousand friends of the dead journalist, admir- 
ers of his sterling qualities and the beauty of theught, goodness of heart, and the self-abnegation which distinguished his life, contributed to 
the fund by which this magnificent memorial was erected. A colored lithograph of this beautiful memorial has just reached us In reality 
it is a present that is appreciated more than cold words can express. Besides a view of the monument there is a fine likeness of Mr. Ben- 
nett. On the monument are engraved many of the famous utterances of the departed Liberal as well as the record of his life and the work 
to which many years of his activ manhood were devoted. Tas TRUTH Smrxer perpetuates the fame of its founder by this truly generous 
act, and while accepting its generosity with thanks it is but just and proper that we should add our testimony to that of thousands of 
others who have many times declared that as an advocate o free thought, free speech, and all that is ennobling in nature Tur TRUTH SEEKER 
has no superior in the universe.—Lackawanna Democrat. 

Tue Trura SEEKER is an iconoclastic journal. The sworn foe of superstition and error in all its forms, its motto might appropri- 
ately be, War, war to the knife, and the knife to the hilt—for it never lets a chance go by to hit superstition a resoundin blow. It is a 
first-class exponent of what we call fighting Liberalism. x < i Under the direction of Mr. E. M. Macdonald, it still 
flourishes. Besides numerous articles of a polemic character, it contains a department for children, “Notes,” ‘ News,” “ Gems of Thought,” 
“Odds and Ends,” and numerous letters from correspondents. Besides Taz TRUTH SEEKER, the firm publishes also Liberal books, one of 
the best specimens of which is their last publication, the TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL AND FREETHINKERS ALMANAC, a perfect gem, both in 


contents and finish, and which we would recommend to be sent for by those who are not yet acquainted with Tue TRUTH SEEKER 
publications—She Sociologist. 


TERMS FOR 1885: 


Single subscription, - - - - - $3 00 |} One subscription with three new subscribers, in 
One subscription two years, in advance, - - 500 one remittance, - - - - - $8 50 
Two new subscribers, - - - - 5 00 `| One subscription with four new subscribers, in 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in one remittance, - - - - - 10 00 
one remittance, - = = - - 500 Any number over five at the same rate, invariably 
One subscription with two new subscribers, in with one remittance. 
one remittance, - - - E - 7 00 | 


It is thus seen that any of our friends who will take the trouble to get a new subscriber at the regular rate ($3), will get his own for 


$2; by getting two new subscribers he will get his own paper for $1; by getting three new subscribers he will not only get his own free, but 


will have fifty cents left to pay cost of money order; by getting four new subscribers he will have his own free and gain $2. 
_ This makes Tue TRUTH SEEKER, with its sixteen large pages, cheaper than any other Liberal paper. If anyone chooses, or if by 
so doing he can easier secure partners in taking the paper, he can share with them the advantages of the club rates, 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
38 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Oddé and Endi.. 


A MAN who saw an apparition of his deceased wife 
; said he was not scared, but Fort of surprised, because 
; he didn’t ex-specter. 


ABEN’T you in a good dealof a hurry about getting 
your storm-doors up?” ‘Not an hour too soon. 
My wife’s mother will arrive at noon.” 


PROFESSOR in moral philosophy: Mrs. R., What 
end has a mother in view when she punishes her | 
child? Mrs. R. blushed and sat down. 


WHY is it that the man who whangs an old copper 
cent into the contribution box generally leans back 
With a twenty-dollar look of benevolence? 


THERE are in New York three survivors of the gal- 
lant six hundred who charged at Balaklava. The 
Balaklava charge was nothing compared with some 
of the charges made during the last presidential 
campaign. 


“WHAT isthe matter?” asked Briggs, the plumber, 
of his partner. ‘I’ve made the greatest mistake of 
my life. Did you know Simpson has just fallen 
heir to a large fortune?” ‘Yes; didn’t you?’ “No; 
and I hav sent him a bill for only $5,000 for last 
year’s work.” 


Now that the campaign is over, the papers hav 
given up political lying, and hav settled down to 
promiscuous mendacity. ASan Francisco paper re- 
marks that a Chinaman has succeeded in teaching a 
bug to play Beethoven’s immortal symphonies on @& 
flute. Asa starter that is a very good one. 


Iv is rather humiliating, says Peck’s Sun, to be 
obliged to carry the legend, “Entered at the post- 
office as second-class matter ” at the head of a news- 
paper, but they all do it, so there’s no advantage 
had one over another.: By the way, who is the hair- 
pin that decides American papers are all second. 
class? 

HUSBAND (reading from Scott): Not one woman in 
twenty marries the first love. How was it in your 
case, My dear? Wife: How wasit in your case? 
Husband : You must make the first confession—don’t 
answer like a parrot by asking me the same ques- 
tion. Wife: Well, here’s the honest truth. If gou 
married your first love, I married my first; if you 
didn’t, I didn’t. 


A HAPPY old Democrat in a town near Boston, 
flushed with his party’s victory, sought out his old 
church last Sunday, and was greeted with surprise 
by acquaintances who had missed him from the 
services for years. ‘Why, how does this happen?” 
asked one. ‘Well,’ answered the Democrat, “the 
Lord has got around onto the right side again, and I 
thought best to giv him my encouragement.” 


MRS. JACKSON: Yes, since dem mis’ble Chinezers 
hez come in, we poo’ whites hez to scratch fur a 
livin’. An’ do yo’ know, Missus Mufy, my boy ez 
goes to school was tellin’ me all the peoplein Chanee 
walked with th’ heads down an’ er feet up? Mrs. 
Murphy: Laws, yer down say. Oi knowed th’ Choi- 
nees menz war bad uns, but shure Ol thought th’ 
ladies was mohr genteel ’n ter do that. 


“WELL,” he said to the minister at the conclusion 
of the marriage ceremony, ‘how much do I owe 
you?” ‘Oh, TIl leave that to you,” was the reply. 
“ You can better estimate the value of the services 
rendered.” ‘‘Suppose we postpone settlement then, 
say for a year. By that time I would know whether 
I ought to giv you a hundred dollars or nothing.” 
“ No, no,” said the clergyman, who is a married 
man himself, ‘“ make it three dollars now.” 


THE salary of the Baptist paster at Grantville, 
Neb., is $100 a year. The recipient does not try to 
liv on it, but works at his old trade of sh emaking. 
His congregation do not object to this way of pro- 
viding cheap ministry to them, but they hav made 
a tremendous row because on several Sundays in 
making announcements from the pulpit, he in- 
cludes a notice that he would mend shoes better and 
cheaper than the opposition cobbler. Now, we 
think that is real mean, remarks the Omaha Herald. 
The man saw that he could be useful in both chan- 
néls and his congregation should not interfere. 


LOVE WILL COME BACK.--~RONDEAU. 


Love Will come back across the waste of years 
With smile—so mocking in the long ago— 
A-weary of his wandering to and fro, 
Where tender feet left crlmson prints in snow, 
And tender eyes grew dim; a-thrill with fears 
If round his neck fond arms again may grow. 
Love will come back. 


The poet paused, then suddevly cried, “ Blow 
The rhyming dictionary and the jeers 
Of critics at my chestnuts; now I know 
Where I can work them off; hip, htp, three 
cheers, 
Love will come back !’’ 


Wanted: A Situation. 


Iam willing to go to any part of the United States 
if anyone will giy me employment. Will anybody 
giv me advice what to do, or how to start bee- 
keeping, or anything else? Address i 

PAUL FRANKENBERG, 
2t50 


1394 Washington ave., New York. 

PHONOGRAPHY & TYPEWRITING, 

Many a bright young man or woman Would like to 
come to New York to commence a business career. 
The best way is to learn these arts. They are new 
professions that are increasing in demand, and not 
yet full. J instruct young persons thoroughly, and 
get them positions. It takes five months to gain the 
requisit phonographic speed, 100 words a minute. 
Terms, $50 for the course, payable $10 monthly in 
advance. 

Typewriting requires about two months practice, 
and can be learned along with phonography—only 


$10 extra. Send for circular. Address, 
40tt T. C. LELAND, 744 Broadway, N. Y, 
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Jlotes and Clippings. 


Two new colleges are being erected in Paris. 
They are to be called after the names of the 
Voltaire and D’Alembert. 


Iv is stated that many Atlanta churches are 
paying more attention to music than ever be- 
fore. It seems to be a bad year for religion al 
around. : 


Tue Rev. Heber Newton says that tadpoles 
and frogs were made as ‘‘jests of creation.” 
If that is so, Talmage must be a five-act com- 
edy of creation, says Puck. 


Tur French Chamber of Deputies has 
rejected Bishop Freppel’s amendment to re- 
store the credits for scholarship in religious 
seminaries. Also, his amendment to restore 
the state pay of the superior clergy. 


Tae qualification to vote in Rhode Island is 
as follows: Actual tax-paying citizens, who 
possess property to the value of $137, can vote 
after a residence of one year in the state and 
six months in the towns. Registration is re- 
quired. 


M. Can, M D., of New York, who has 
been recently deluging the aldermen with prop- 
ositions to supply the city with water drawn 
from the clouds, sent in another letter to the 
board last week. He said: ‘It is demonstrated 
that the lightning flash and electric light are 
the same. Will you, then, suffer the almighty 
to be hired out by the year at from $5 to $8 
per week ?” 


Here is a portion of an interview with a 
Queensland nativ, as reported in a Sydney 
newspaper: ‘‘Missionary very good fellow. 
Missionary he come along an’ see Kanaka boy 
with banana leaf around him. Missionary he 
‘say, ‘White man God no like banana leaf; 
white man God like calico.’ ‘Oh! and who 
‘sold the calico?’ ‘Oh, missionary, he sell cal- 
ico.’ "Philadelphia Record. 


Earzy exhibition visitors to New Orleans are 
‘astonished, on disembarking from a steamer, 
ito find that the sewers are open streams of 
water at the sides of the streets, and running 
away from the river instead of toward it; to see 
wells built up from the ground, not dug into 
it; and to learn that the cemeteries are verita- 
ble “cities of the dead,” the tombs being little 
houses with gables and roofs, and arranged in 
avenues and squares. 


Tue scientists are always knocking out the 
poets, somehow. Professor Swindhurst has 
just discovered that the lark, so far from being 
the typical early bird, is the very latest to rise 
in the morning, and that the crow and the 
quail are real early birds detailed to start the 
kitchen fireand takeinthe earlyworm. These 
are on deck before anything except the owls, 
who do not deserve any credit, however, as 
they stay up all the night. 


Tue daughter of Judge Kelley, of Washing- 
ton, has gone and married a Russian Nihilist, 
to the excessiv grief of her doting father. If 
she had married a title, or even an average 
society young man, peace would hav dwelt in 
the parental bosom; but a Nihilist—one of 
those wretched creatures who risk life and lib- 
erty in their desperate efforts to wrest their 
country from the clutches of despotism—the 
poor girl is indeed to be pitied.— Puck. 


Tus is strange news from the Episcopal 
Bishop Potter of New York. He has sent out 
a circular letter to all his clergy, in and near 
this city, asking them to hold conferences as 
to “what can be done against the gigantic 
evils of our society,” of which he enumerates 
eighteen, one of them being the ‘‘ wrongs in- 
flicted by employers upon those whom circum- 
stances hav placed at their mercy.” Why, 
what does Bishop Potter mean? If his clergy 
should take hold of practical business of this 

‘kind, and do anything beside hawking and 
hemming over it, they would soon raise a storm 


. about their heads that would bring down their 


pulpits. If they should preach even a few 
sentences of cold truth about it, they would 
not need to wait long for the pillars of the 
-cburch to fall upon them and grind their gal- 
aries to powder. As long as they perform the 


ceremonies according to the books, and drone 
through the sermons according to tradition, 
it shall be well with them; but let them raise 
a finger of interference against the right of 
capital to do any wrong it pleases, and prob- 
ably the bishop himself will fire the fagots to 
consume them.—John Swinton's Paper. 


Tur vane for the tower of the new Board of 
Trade building in Chicago will represent a 
schooner in full sail, not cut out of a sheet of 
metal, but made in every respect like a model. 
It is nine feet long, eight feet high, and is 
built of sheet copper throughout. It weighs 
close to 200 pounds, and about 100 pounds of 
ballast will hav to be stored in its forward hold 
to balance it, as the support passes up into the 
forward mast. The schooner will always hav 
“her tacks aboard,” for, of course, the bow- 
sprit is the pointer. 


A STEREOPTICON exhibition was recently ad- 
vertised to take place in the Methodist church 
in Norfolk. The stated preacher was indig- 
nant when he read the posters, and he caused 
a notice to be placed over each one to this ef. 
fect: “ This exhibition will not be given in the 
Methodist church,” signing his name. One of 
the trustees, who had rented the- building for 
the purpose, put another notice over that of 
the dominie’s in these words, ‘‘ This exhibition 
will take place as advertised,” signing his 
name. It did take place, but the audience was 
small on account of the confusion produced by 
the various notices. 


Tux Keene Observer tells this story: “In the 
virtuous little state of Vermont, in the town of 
Fairhaven, the pastor of the Congregational 
church visited the polls on election day and 
asked for a St. John ticket. His request was 
met with the remark by oneof his parishioners 
(we believe a deacon of his church) that since 
his pastorate he had contributued yearly the 
sum of forty dolllars for the support of preach- 
ing, but that if he voted the prohibition ticket 
his subscription would cease. The pastor left 
the polls without voting, and it is presumed 
that the sainily church-goer who prevented 
him went home and prayed diligently for the 
southern blacks who were denied the rights of 
suffrage by the ‘chivalrous’ race of that sec- 
tion.” 

Feux ADLER continued last Sunday his 
addresses on ‘‘ Tenement House Reform ” be- 
fore the Society for Ethical Culture in Chick- 
ering Hall. He spoke of model tenement 
houses which hav been built in Hicks street, 
in Brooklyn, and in Water street, in this city. 
The cheapest apartment in the Brooklyn house 
rents for $6.50 a month and the dearest for 
about $11, and the house pays 6 per cent on 
the investment of its owner. The cheapest 
and dearest apartments in the Water street 
house rent for about $3.50 and $8 respectivly, 
and the investment returns 6 1-2 per cent. 
Women, he said, are the best agents for tene- 
ment house reform. He proposed that the 
owners Of tenement houses should content 
themselvs with a return of 4 per cent on their 
investment, and that 2 per cent should be put 
away as à fund for old tenants who should 
become disabled. It was necessary, he said, 
that the legislature should limit the profits of 
landlords, in order that suitable tenements 
might be provided. As it is now, the worst 
houses pay the best. He proposed the exten- 
sion and joining of Leonard and Pell streets 
in order that the squalid bend in Baxter and 
Mulberry streets may be broken up. 

Tus report of the committee from the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences upon the organi- 
zation of the Signal Service, the Geological 
! Survey, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
the Hydrographic office of the Navy Depart- 

ment has been made to the joint commission 
of Congress. The committee are of the opin- 
ion that all those organizations, and such other 
| scientific bureaus as Congress may wish to in- 
clude in the scheme, should be united in a De- 
i partment of Science, whose ‘head should bea 
man familiar with scientific affairs. Should 
' the establishment of such a department be now 
impracticable, the committee suggest as the 
next best measnre the transfer of those bureaus 
to some existing department. They also 
recommend the creation of a commission to 


prescribe a general policy for each bureau, and 
suggest that it be composed of the president 
of the National Academy of Sciences, the sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institute, the super- 
intendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the director of the Geological Survey, the 
officer in charge of the Meterological Service, 
an engineer officer of the army, a professor of 
mathematics in the navy skilled in astronomy, 
and two scientists not otherwise in the govern- 
ment service. 


heterodox teaching of one of the professors of 
the University of Edinburgh. 
many years been deemed a necessity that non- 
theological chairs in the Scottish universities 
should be filled by men who were in any way 
bound to the national church. Among the 


Hews of the Week. 


Boston went Democratic by 3,000 in its elec- 
tion of mayor. 


THERE were twenty-one deaths from cholera 
in Paris last week. 


Tu present membership of Beecher's church 
in Brooklyn is 2,569. 


Tur Methodists are holding centenary cele- 


Some little trouble has been caused by the | brations ia Baltimore. 


Curcaao reports the business outlook to be 


It has not for f| hopeful in that locality. 


A Brick factory worth $30,000 was burnt at 
Petersburg, Va., last week. 


Parson Downs, of Northville, L D., whose 
wife ran away with Deacon Terry, will sue for 
a divorce. 


occupants of these chairs are to be found mem- 
bers of the church of England, Nonconform- 
ists, and Presbyterian dissenters. It has al- 
ways been understood, however, that whatever 
might be the private opinions of these men, 
they should conform their teaching to the re- 
ligious requirements of the general situation, 
and do nothing fitted to hav the effect of up- 
setting the faith of the young men attending 
their classes. In the University of Edinburgh 
Dr. Cossart Ewart fills the chair of natural 
history. Dr. Ewart has been charged with 
violating this honorable understanding, and 
with using contemptuous language regarding 
design in creation. According to him the doc- 
trin of evolution has deprived of all force the 
argument from nature in favor of ihe existence 
of a God. Among the young men who attend 
the natural history class are many who are 
looking forward to the Christian ministry, and 
such teaching, it is felt, is like poisoning the 
stream atits source. Protests hav been made 
from several of the Edinburgh pulpits, and 
Professor Ewart is likely to find himself in a 
hot seat. 


Junar McCay, of Georgia, is insane. One 
phase of his lunacy takes the form of a desire 
to preach. 

Tux workingmen of New York talk of having 
an idle men's parade. Material will not be 
found wanting. 


Two Jewish converts to Christianity were 
baptized publicly in this city last Sunday. 
Both were young men. 


Tux strike among the hatters at South Nor- 
walk, Conn., is not yet ended. The strikers 
talk of going into business for themselvs. 


A REVOLUTION has occurred in Corea, a king- 
dom tributary to China. "The king fled to the 
hills, and his son and six ministers were mas- 
sacred. 


Wari. Mr. Dawson, of Newark, N. J., was 
at dinner one evening last week, thieves en- 
tered his house and carried away $6,000 worth 
of jewelry. 


A Bexazan horse-trader has just landed at 
New York four stallions the average weight of 
which is 1,800 pounds. The largest weighs 
2,200 pounds. 


Taumaas ison a tour through the South, and 
excites considerable curiosity. He will do the 
opening prayer act at the World’s Exposition 
in New Orleans. 


Rossrt COLLYER talked sense frem his pul- 
pit last Sunday. The first thing that he said 
when he began his sermon on “Children’s 
Rights,” was that he had the worst cold he had 
had in ten years. Then he said it was one of 
the chiefest rights of children that their health 
should be guarded by their parents, so that 
they should grow up strong and proof against 
colds. It was a cause for perpetual thanks- 
giving on his own part that his parents had 
bequeathed to him a vigorous body, which 
was able to throw off the effects of a cold when 
he imprudently caught one, and which gave 
him a good digestion and a contented mind. 
What the Declaration of Independence says 
about the rights of men was designed, Mr. 
Collyer went on to say, to apply equally to the 
rights of women and children. Under it chil- 
dren had rights that the home and the church 
were bound to. respect. The first of these 
rights was the birthright claim to the wisest 
and very best training the parent could giv. 
The young who are approaching manhood and 
womanhood should see to it that their own 
lives are pure and righteous before they dare 
to assume those duties of manhood and woman- 
hood which include the sacred duty of training 
the child. They must recognize the great 
value of a sound body as a primal element in 
insuring to their children that sound health 
which will form a sound basis upon which to 
train up a useful and activ existence. It is a 
right of the child to hav its natural tendency 
to run counter to the laws of diet corrected by 
the parent, and to hav the lesson enforced that 
it has no right to make an invalid of itself by 
such disregard of the rules of health. Another 
right that children hav is to enjoy proper rest 
and recreation, and still another and all- 
important right is to hav the parent answer, 
tenderly and conscientiously, and with the 
best knowledge, those questions which the 
young ask when their awakened minds begin 
to grapple with the questions of life and eter- 
nity. When the child reveals a deep and 
clearly defined predilection for any life work 
whatsoever it should be allowed to follow that 
preference. For the parent to restrain any 
such aspiration for usefulness, because it ap- 
pears original and far away from the track the 
father has followed, is to commit a very foolish 
blunder. 


ALL the incoming steamers report severe 
storms on the Atlantic from the 7th to the 13th 
inst, and heavy head winds. Many vessels are 
four or flve days overdue. 


Martin R. Meuut, assistant postmaster at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was arrested last week 
for soliciting contributions for campaign pur- 
poses, contrary to civil service rules. 


Henry Waker was mate of a schooner, 
and, the captain dying, he sold the cargo. He 
was tried for piracy and sentenced to six years 
imprisonment in the Albany Penitentiary. 


WILLIAM WANNEMACHER, the young temper- 
ance orator who personated Jesus Christ in 
Salmi Morse’s Passion Play, died recently at 
Norriston, Pa., of hemorrhage of the lungs, 
He was 28 years of age. 


An attempt was made last week to blow up 
the bridge across the Thames river at London, 
Eng., known as the London Bridge. The ex- 
plosion was terrific, but the bridge was unin- 
jured. The police are unable to discover the 
criminals. 

Cart. Howaats, the absconding Signal Ser- 
vice chief, has revealed his continued existence 
by writing Lieut. Greely for a loan of money. 
He does not giv his post-office address, re- 
questing that the loan be sent to his daughter 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 


A DELEGATION of the Salvation Army from 
Toronto, Can., was recently sent to Montreal. 
The delegates, five in number, commenced the 
campaign against Satan by parading through 
the streets singing popular tunes. They were 
promptly taken in by the police. 


Amona the sermons preached from New York 
pulpits last Sunday were one on the ‘“‘ messi- 
enic superstition,” one on the rights of chil- - 
dren to a healthy generation instead of regen- 
eration, and one on the tenement house says- 
tem. Ifthe pulpit goes on in this direction it 
may become useful, 
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Cammunigations. 


— 


The Saxon, the Irishman, and the Roman. 
: From ©. L. James's History of the Dark Ages. 


‘We come now to a country lying outside the Ro- 
‘man Empire, and which in modern times is known 
best as the Island of Sorrow, but which in the first 
part of the Dark Ages was not less important than 
Gaul or Spain, England, or even Italy. Previous to 
the fourth century, indeed, Ireland had almost no 
authentic history. The material collected from na- 
tiv tradition and from the allusions of foreign writers 
is either legendary or inconsequential; and to show 


how little is known of Irish antiquities, we need only 


mention the celebrated round towers. These unique 


structures can hardly be designed for fortifications, 


as they are not large enough to contain avy consid- 
erable number of men; they cannot hav been used 


as observatories, for they are frequently in valleys, 
so that nothing could be seen from the top but hills, 
and also because there is no apparent way of ascend- 
ing. By whom, or when, the round towers were 
built, is just as great a mystery as for what object. 
Every writer on Ireland has a theory of this subject, 
and the sum of the theories is that we know nothing 
about it. The island, however, was known to the 
Romans; and the Irish, who were then seafarers, 
merchants, pirates, and conquerors, occasionally en- 
countered the legions in battle on the shores of Brit- 
ain. Accounts of some of these wars may be found 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. St. Patrick, accord- 
ing to general tradition, was a captiv from Britain,* 
and it is probable those Saxons whom Gregory the 
Great saw in the slave market of Rome were also 
brought over by Irishmen. Never did vessel bear a 
more unlucky freight! 3 


“ TI speed that fatal, that perfidious bark, 
Built i’ th’ eclipse and rigged with curses dark.” 


The conversion of England to Christianity was the 
beginning of a revolution which affected all Europe, 
and ruined Ireland. 

Ireland is commonly said to hav been converted 
by St. Patrick during the fifth century. There are, 
however, reasons for doubting the tradition. It 
seems more probable that the Irish were converted 
by sundry British missionaries, very likely of the 
Pelagian sect,} and perhaps before the beginning of 
the fifth century. Two things, however, are certain: 
that only fifty years after the alleged date of St. Pat- 
rick, Jreland was the most activly Christian country 
in Europe; and that it was not then subject to the 
Roman seo. f m8 

The whole of the sixth century was a time of great 
depression throughout Europe. 
Clovis (a.n. 510) Gaul presents nothing but a series 
of crimes and revolutions. Christianity, which was 
far from thoroughly established among the rural pop- 
ulation, sensibly declined.§ Italy, though more pros- 
perous than any part of the empire, was repeatedly 
scourged by the arms and controversies of the heret- 
ical Goths and Lombards, and the orthodox but rapa- 
cious Greeks. Extensiv districts were reduced to 
utter desolation; multitudes perished by famin; and 
the curse of universal beggary settled down upon 
the whole country as a necessary consequence of the 
abolition (by Odoacer) of the imperial system of poor 
relief. As to Spain, she seems, indeed, to. hav in- 
creased in wealth, but her annals are almost empty. 
England presents the unique phenomenon of a coun- 
try destitute of reliable history, not because there 
was nothing to record, but because an invasion of 
barbarians had entirely swept off her civilization. || 

During this dark period Ireland was truly the cen- 
ter of light to all countries. The number of her 
saints] is almost inexhaustible; and ıt must be con- 
fessed that there was something in their zeal, not 
merely for dogmas, but to: civilization and human- 
ity, which goes far to justify the admiration bestowed 
on them by posterity. The most famous was Colum- 
ban, born about 545 a.D., who traveled all through 


* Some writers say Boulogne. The original accounts men- 
tioned two places as near the scene of his birth. 


` {Pelagius (more properly Morgan) was a Welshman, and his 
doctrin, as anti-Roman, was popular in Britain. 


_ {The Celtic churches differed from the Roman about the 
mode of administering baptism, the time of keeping Easter, 
and the question of jurisdiction, the Welsh and Irish acknowl- 
edging only their own metropolitan, and not the head of the 
Roman church, whose authority previous to the dissolution of 
the empire had been a part of ‘the imperial system which was 
highly unpopular in the far West. 


§Cannibalism was openly practiced by the Franks during 
‘their invasion of Italy under Lothaire. The lawsof the Mero- 
vingian kings provide a hundred lashes as the penalty for pa- 
gan worship. The influx of Germans which went on steadily 
till Charlemagne’s time of course depressed Christianity. 


|The Saxons are said to hav landed in Kent in 449. A very 
imperfect British chronicle follows till about 520, when we 
reach the absolutely fabulous Arthur. The Saxons wrote 
nothing till they learned Latin, about 597, from Roman mis- 
sionaries. 


aShe was called the Isle of Saints. The practice of canoni- 
zation by the pope, it must be remembered, was not instituted 
till much later. The saints of the sixth century were pro- 
claimed such by their bishops. 


From the death of 


the Frankish kingdoms, founded many abbeys, and 
died at the great monastery of Bobbio, Italy, one of 
his own organization. His disciple, St. Gail, estab- 
lished and gave his name to an equally famous insti- 
tution in Switzerland. St. Columba, or Colum-ciile, 
somewhat younger, may be said to hav converted 
Scotland beyond the Grampians. His disciples were 
among the chief evangelists of England, as those of 
Columban were the stoutest barriers against Frank- 
ish paganism in Gaul. Yet had they only spread one 
religion at the expense of another, I, at least, should 
not hav esteemed them worthy of high praise. Their 
glory is that in an age of universal ignorance they 
were persevering cultivators of knowledge, and that 
amidst increasing servility they were steady cham- 
pions of freedom. From the sixth century to the 
English conquest in the twelfth, the Irish schools, 
chiefly at the monasteries of Armagh and Darrow, 
were the best in any Christian country. This period 
exactly measures the independence of the Irish 
church. Wherever the Irish missionaries penetrated 
we find them busily engaged in compiling and copy- 
ing books, and re-inventing the instruments of liter- 
ature, whose use had almost been forgotten in the 
barbarous West. For this purpose, e. g., St. Columba 
and his followers used waxen tablets, like those of 
the Romans. At the same time the Romish monks 
were chiefly employed in eliminating the thoughts of 
Plato or Homer from parchments which, thus puri- 
fied of pagan trash, might be devoted to pious 
legends of how St. Anthony was tempted by the devil 
in the form of a beautiful woman, or how St. Denys 
walked about with his head in his hands after martyr- 
dom St. Columban informed the Roman priests he 
met in Gaul that the reason he did not keep Easter 
at the same time with themselvs was that the Irish 
were better astronomers. 

The Irish of a later period than the sixth century 
were long equally remarkable both for learning and 
for spirit. The Roman writers do not distinguish 
them carefully from the Scotch*, but the anecdotes 
preserved of them denote a very different national 
character. The greatest of them all, John Scotus 
Erigena, studied Greek, translated Diophantes the 
Areopagite, and three centuries before the scholastic 
philosophy arose, applied Plato to the solution of the 
problem of the will. 

At a drinking bout with a Frankish prince who 
sat opposit to him, he was asked by the latter, “ How 
far is Scot from sot?” “Just the width of tle table,” 
replied the philosopher. I think this was like an 
Irishman, and not like a Scotchman. Virgil, who is 
said to hav asserted the true form of the earth, was 
also an Irishman. His doctrins were condemned by 
Pope Zachary, who bestowed the crown of France on 
Pepin}. Clement, an Irish heresiarch, gave great 
trouble to the Gallic church in the somewhat earlier 
reign of Charles Martel. About a hundred years 
later, Hinemar, the famous archbishop of Rheims, 
solicited the aid of Scotus Erigena to refute the Ger- 
man monk, Gotteschalk, who, from the writings of 
St. Augustine, deduced the predestinarian doctrin, 
and had triumphed in debate over Rabanus Maurus, 
reputed the greatest French scholar then living. It 
was, indeed, a sign of the times that St. Augustine 
was read at all. Thanks to the Irish chiefly, the 
reign of absolute ignorance and unquestioning super- 
stition was giving way to that of speculativ theology. 
Material prosperity had not yet reached the nadir; 
but literature and reason were arising from the bot- 
tom of the abyss, and began to cast on lances’ points 
and castled rocks a faint and fitful luster, like the 
first rays of the Arctic sun, when he revisits the 
horizon. Scotus, in his reply, used arguments of a 
pantheistic character, which drew on this greatest 
scholar of the Dark Ages the anathema of Rome. 

But it was in England that the great battle be- 
tween papacy and schism, ignorance and intelligence, 
Rome and Ireland, was fought out. The first re- 
corded mission to the Anglo-Saxons came from Rome 
in the year 597. Queen Burnhaut, of France, took a 
great interest in the holy missionaries whom Gregory 
the Great sent out.{ Their way was also prepared by 
the marriage of Ethelbert, king of Kent, to a Chris- 
tian princess, Bertha, daughter of King Charibert of 
Paris, who renewed the worship of Jesus at Canter- 
bury, in a ruined and deserted church which ber 
husband had given her for the purpose. This mon- 
arch, who seems to hav been remarkably good- 
natured, gave a courteous reception to the Roman 
abbot Augustin, or Austin, and at their first meeting 
had patience enough to hear a long Latin sermon 
translated word by word. After about a year, he 
consented to be baptized, as did also many of his 
people, including the subordinate kings of Essex and 
East Anglia. In 617, Edwin, prince of Northum- 


*It is the prevailing theory that Ireland was the original 
Scotia from which western Scotland was settled, and that the 
Picts inhabited eastern Scotland. I see no proof. 


{Catholic writers assert that the condemnation was on a the- 
ological point, wholly unconnected with geography. An an- 
cient epigram says of this Virgil that ‘Ireland brought him 
forth, informed, taught, cherished, and loved him.” 


{The story about Angli and Angeli is too old to be repeated 
here. 


berland,* who had been in exile at the court of Eth- 
elbert, was made king by the death of his rival, 
Ethefrida. Taking advantage of Edroni’s friendship 
for Ethelbert, Rome hastened to attempt his conver- 
sion. He married the daughter of the new Kentish 
king (Ethelbert having died in 616), and this Chris- 
tian princess brought to his court. Paulinus, a follower 
of Austin, whose meager Italian face, surrounded 
with black hair, made a strong impression on the 
“ blue-eyed, snub-nosed Saxons.” Edwin soon be- 
came a Christian, and on consulting his Witen- 
agemot,} found them not averse to a general change, 
so that in a few years Christianity had superficially 
overspread the principal kingdoms of the Saxons. 
But their nativ gods were not to fall without a 
struggle. These savage people had two principal 
deities, Wodin, to whom they looked for help in war, 
and Thor (thunder), probably the only power of 
which they were afraid. Hope and Fear, embodied 
in these terrific idols, were not easily dethroned. 
After the death of Ethelbert, Essex relapsed into 
paganism. Hast Anglia adopted a mixture of Chris- 
tian and pagan absurdities very common among bar- 
barous converts. Penda, king of Mercia, took up the 
cause of the old gods in the name of Saxon inde- 
pendence, and, in order to gain an ally, promised 
Cadwallon of Wales to assist him in subduing certain 
settlements from Wessex upon the river Severn, f if 
he in turn would help Penda to break down North- 
umberland. At the battle of Hatfield, Edwin was 
defeated and slain (ap. 633): Paulinus fled, the 
heretical Welsh overran Northumberland, and Penda, 
having thus got them off his hands, appropriated the 
disputed territory on the Severn to himself. ~ 

The war, however, continued; religion being the 
avowed issue. Oswald, the new king of Northum- 
berland, a devout Catholic, defeated Cadwallon, 
who was slain in the battle, somewhere near the Ro- 
man wall across the island from Forth to Clyde. 
Meanwhile, Penda conquered East Anglia. Oswald 
was sagacious enough to see that priests could do 
more for him than soldiers, if they had courage 
enough to risk a martyr’s death. He accordingly 
procured from the Irish-Scotch monastery of Iona, a 
missionary, St. Aidan, who founded the famous church 
of Lindisfarne, whence cohorts of preachers soon 
overspread Mercia itself. In 639, the Gallic mission- 
ary Birinus converted the king of Wessex. Penda 
had the advantage in the field; but the hearts of the 
people were slipping away from him. In 642, how- 
ever, he triumphed over Oswald, who was slain in 
trying to conquer East Anglia. This victory, for a 
time, made a great change. The newly converted 
king of Wessex apostized, and married Penda’s sis- 
ter. All Northumberland was fearfully ravaged by 
Penda and his allies. He even besieged Bamborough, 
the impregnable castle of the Northumbrians—it was 
only a hedge or stockade, but stood on an inaccesible 
rock. Penda endeavored to burn this last retreat of 
his enemies, but rain and contrary wind, attributed 
to the prayers of a conveniently situated . saint, frus- 
trated his plan, and he retired disappointed. Wessex 
soon afterward returned to the Christian alliance; 
Penda’s own son and viceroy, Wulfere, became a 
Christian; and in proportion as Christianity gained 
ground against paganism, so did Northumberland 
against Mercia. At last Oswy, king of Northumber- 
land, defeated the now aged Penda in a decisiv battle 
near Leeds, where he perished with the bulk of his 
army. “The Galilesan had conquered.” Wulfere, 
being a Christian, readily submitted to Northumber- 
land§, which thus, after thirty years of fighting, be- 
came the dominant state. No sooner was the fate of 
paganism sealed, than Rome stretched forth her claws 
to seize what others had won. It was by the Irish of 
lona that England had been converted, and the suc- 
cess of Oswy made possible. In the reign of this 
same monarch the Irish were expelled from England. 


‘The lives of the Iona missionaries, St. Aidan, St. 


Cathbert, who converted the worthy St. Chad, the 
chief apostle of the Midland country, shine with a 
mild and peculiar luster. We find in them little of 
the policy, severity, and subordination of Romanism, 
little of the frenzies of the Eastern monks. Good- 
natured, witty, dreamy, contemplativ, unwordly; now 
hearing the songs of angels; now jesting and arguing 
with half-savage peasants; now lost in the snow, but 


*I think that the ‘kingdom ” may quite as properly be des- 
ignated by its English name as by the Latin form, Northum- 
bria. Of course it did not at all correspond to the modern 
county, but included an indefinit territory between the Hum- 
ber and the Grampians. It is among the most misleading 
errors of those historians who are content to copy their prede- 
cessors to speak of the Saxon Heptarchy, the kingdoms of 
Kent, Austrasia, Neustria, ete. Thesenames correspond to no 
definit geographical divisions, for political geography was an 
unknown science when the kingdoms, confederations, etc., are 
said to hav existed. 


{The assembly of principal landlords (thanes) which per- 
formed the function of a parliament. 


{The actual number of the Saxon states was not seven, but 
is indefinit and unknown. Those most marked by opposing 
geographical policies were Kent (southeast), Mercia (central, 
and contiguous at once to the Thames, the Humber, and the 
Avon), Wessex (southwestern, and always pushing north and 
west into the territory of the nativ Britons), and Northumbria 
—i. e., North-Humber-Land——(the country beyond the great 
river whence it takes its name). 


§He reasserted and recovered his independence in 688, 
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remarking placidly that the way to heaven is easily 
found—such is the character given them by the 
Chronicles. Toward the end of the struggle, Wil- 
frith of York, and Benedict Biscop, became known 
as activ Catholic clergymen, opposed to the schis- 
matics who had saved the country. Both acted in 
constant communication with Rome. The latter es- 
tablished the great monastery at Wearmouth, and 
filled England with relies for the superstitious multi- 
tudes, and popish books for those who could read.* 
At last, in 664, a council was held for the purpose 
of deciding the future allegiance of the English 
church, at the famous convent of Whitby, founded 
by St. Hilda, a woman of royal Saxon race. Colman, 
of Lindisfarne, appeared for Ireland, Wilfrith as the 
champion of Rome. “You admit,” said the king to 
Colman, after. hearing the discussion, “that Christ 
gave to Peter the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
Did he ever giv them to your master, Columba ?” 
‘Colman acknowledged the contrary. ‘‘Then,” said 
‘Oswy, “I would rather obey the porter of heaven, 
‘lest, when I reach the gates, he should turn his back 
‘on me, and there be none to let me in.” The Irish 
‘churchmen generally left the country upon this de- 
cision. Cuthbert alone remained, till his death in 
‘681. ‘Four years after the council at Whitby, Theo- 
‘dore of Tarsus, a monk of Grecian origin, was 
. brought over to reorganize the English church on 
Romish principles. He subordinated all the sees 
ito that of Canterbury, the most papal in the conntry, 
and established the parochial system; which had not 
‘previously existed in the island, the bishop being 
hitherto only a sort of “resident embassador” at the 
court of a Christian king. During the ensuing cen- 
tury, the eighth, the benedictine role was established 
` by the Carlovingian emperors throughout Gaul, thus 
‘giving Rome the monasteries of the continent, which, 
like those of England before, were founded by the 
Trish, and had probably preserved Christianity from 
the inroads of German paganism. England was 
henceforth one of the most popish of countries. 
From England proceeded those theologians, such as 
` Alcuin, who enabled Charlemagne to make Gaul so. 
An Englishman, St. Boniface, assisted by the sword 
of Charles Martel, established. Christianity and 
Romanism together throughout Germany. The 
effect of the council of Whitby was to sweep the 
Trish from all countries but their own, with a stroke 
of Peter’s fabled keys. Thus did Rome deal with 
those Christians whose merit was at least no less than 
this, that they had saved English Christianity, in the 
hour of its mortal crisis, from the sword of Penda. 
Six hundred years went by, during which Ireland 
remained neglected in the vast solitude of the Atlan- 
_ tic Ocean, then supposed the limit of the world. At 
` last the combined ambition of Rome and Normandy 
effected the subjugation of the island itself. The 
history of this event is so curious and interesting, 
and has bedn the subject of so much misrepresenta- 
tion, that some digression may be allowed for the 
purpose of setting it in the true light. Adrian IV. 
(Nicholas Brakespeare) the only English pope, as- 
sumed the.tiara in 1154. In the same year (October 
25th) died Stephen, the last and least successful of the 
Norman kings of England, to be succeeded imme- 
diately by the greatest and first of the Plantagenets, 
Henry II. ‘Within one year the English pope had 
issued a bull authorizing the English king to take 
possession of Ireland. The grounds of his right to 
do so are curious. With the usual babyishness of a 
pope} he applies to St Peter the promis of “ the 
isles,” and gravely asserts that the successor of Peter 
has power to dispose of any island! It was, as Mr. 
Hallam remarks, an especially curious argument to 
address to a prince who took his highest title from 
the possession of an island; but Henry was conspicu- 
ous for the happy faculty of appreciating the com- 
parativ value of words and things. ; 
The Catholic writers of the time apparently thought 
it necessary to giv some better reason tban Adrian’s 
for the transaction, and found it in the alleged dis- 
organized state of the Irish church. St. Bernard 
says that throughout Ireland generally there was a 
total dissolution of ecclesiastical disciplin; and savage 
barbarism had succeeded Christian customs. Of evi- 
dence to sustain this charge against the Irish, there 
is not an iota. They were then, as they always had 
been, on bad terms with Rome; they had also suf- 
fered greatly, like other nations, from the inroads of 
the piratical Scandinavians; but they had beaten off 
the latter,{ and their disagreement with the former 
was nothing new. The actual invasion of Ireland by 
the pope’s cohorts was, however, delayed until that 
well-known quarrel among the Irish themselvs, which 
facilitated it in 1166. In 1172 Henry, fearing that 
the mercenary troops who went over to help the 


*He is said to hav introduced the first glass window into 
England. 


+Nothing can be a more curious psychological study than 
the papal bulls. The driveling weakness of the arguments, 
the puerility of the rhetoric, the sagacity and the sternness of 
the policy, render those famous documents unique reading, 
indeed. 

{The decisiv battle of Clontarf was fought in 1014. Occa- 
sional inroads occurred afterward, but, considering the posi- 
tion of Britain, I think they. must hav virtually ceased by 
1155. 


; ceased to exist. 


party of MeMurragh, would establish an indepen- | 


dent government, undertook a royal progress through 
the island, and received the submission of the nativ 
chiefs. It is well known that the English conquest 
at this time was very imperfect, and that war con- 
tinued off and on until the Protestant Reformation. 
After the battle of Bannockburn (a d. 1314), the Ul- 
ster Irish, then the most purely nativ branch, allied 
themselvs with Bruce, the hero-king of Scotland. 
The pope excommunicated Bruce and them. They 
achieved, however, a very considerable success. Io 
1367 the (Norman) parliament of Kilkenny decreed 
the excommunication of any baron who should form an 
alliance with the nativ race, or adopt their customs, 
as many of the invading people had by this tims done. 
The statute, however, could not be enforced, and the 
result of this revolution was to reduce the English to 
some coast places and the small region termed the 
Pale. Since the Reformation the Catholic clergy hav 
naturally excited the passions of the Irish against the 
English, as they did formerly those of the English 
against the Irish. 

[The concluding words were written about two 
years ago. They require modification now. No 
sooner has Ireland shown hopeful signs of indepen- 
dent national life, than the kaleidoscope has taken 
another turn, and, presto, change! the pope's tiara 


once more appears beside the English crown, and 


Rome institutes a new series of measures hostil to 
Ireland; first remonstrating against that dangerous 
spirit exhibited by the National party; then psitivly 
prohibiting the clergy to assist the movement; and 
now beginning to require that they shall activly op- 
pose it. Rome is sagacious; but she has sometimes 
made mistakes. She evidently much prefers Ireland 
divided, distracted, and enslaved, te Ireland free and 
united, without distinction of race or creed. 
Whether she can keep the former remains to be seen. 
It is the function of the historian to narrate, not to 
prophesy. I hav shown that Rome has always been 
Ireland’s enemy, except when she could use Ireland 
for a cat’s-paw. Why thie is, and what comes of it, is 
submitted to the consideration of the once great Irish 
nation. | 


Nors.—That the Irish during the Dark Ages were at variance 
with Rome is as plain as anything in history. But since it has 
been denied by Catholic writers, I here giv a synopsis of the 
evidence on the other side, taken chiefly from Milner’s ‘‘ End 
of Controversy,” a work which has received unbounded praise 
from Romish authorities generally, and which, being written 
for Irishmen, and published in reply to some unpleasant re- 
minders of this sort, may be considered to put the Roman 
argument with its very best foot foremost. The significance 
of the original authorities will be found indispensable to the 
argument. s - 

1. The British bishops were represented in the councils of 
Arles and Nice, which acknowledged the pope’s authority, 
and at that of Sardica, a.n. 347, where the right of appeal to 
the pope in all ecclesiastical cases from every part of the world 
was confirmed (Can. III). In the fifth century also, St. Ger- 
manus was sent by the pope into Britain as legate (vice sua) 
(Chron. St. Prosper), and appointed St. Dubritius archbishop 
of Wales (?) (Antiq. Eccl. Landao). 

Answér.—All this is probable enough, except the last state- 
ment, for which the authority is questionable. But it proves 
nothing, for all this was before the fall of the Roman empire. 
The pope’s metropolitan authority derived from the emperors 
has nothing to do with his alleged spiritual sovereignty as 
Peter’s successor. Let us hav proof that the British bishops 
acknowledged that. 

2. St. Austin, the pope’s legate and first bishop of Canter- 
bury, was willing to unite with the British bishops in convert- 
ing the English to Christianity, providing they would keep 
Euster at the Romish time, and adopt the Romish ritual. It 
follows they must hav acknowledged the pope’s universal 
authority. 

Answer.—Where is the proof that Austin himself acknowl- 
edged it, or that, understood in the modern ultramontane 
sense, it was as much as heard of in England before the Coun- 
cil of Whitby ? 

3. Two years after this conference, the bishop of Landaff, 
Audoceus, went to Canterbury to receive consecration from 
St. Austin (Bede Eccl. Hist. L. II, c. 2). Ever after this the 
bishops of Landaff acknowledged the see of Canterbury for 
metropolitan, without disapprobation from the Welsh (Antiq. 
Eccl, Landao). > 

Answer.—We know so little about the conditions of conse- 
cration in the Welsh church during the Dark Ages that the 
facts (so far as they are positiv, which is a very important res- 
ervation) prove nothing. 

4. The Welsh bishops were in communion with the Irish, 
therefore the Irish must hav been in communion with Rome, 
and therefore hav acknowledged the pope’s supremacy as suc- 
cessor of Peter and vicar of Christ. 

Answer.—The first term in the syllogism having fallen to the 
ground, the rest falls with it. We hav shown that the Irish made 
no such submission to Rome, and that there 1s no satisfactory 
evidence that even any part of the Welsh ever did, while it is 
admitted by Milner himself, and all others, that they, like the 
Irish, commonly and openly disobeyed the pope in sundry 
manifest particulars. But if it is not proved that the Welsh 
were in communion with Rome, nothing follows from the fact 
that they were in communion with the Irish. 

5. But there are also direct arguments to prove that the Irish 
between the days of St. Patrick and those of Adrian IV. ac- 
knowledged the authority of the pope. A number of such in- 
stances are cited by Milner. 

Answer.— Unfortunately every one of them rests on the tes- 
timony of the uncritical Usher, that is, on mere tradition, and 
not ou contemporary evidence. ‘The truth in this, as in a hun- 
dred similar cases is, that the pope’s authority before the disso- 
lution of the empire cannot in the least be identified with that 
asserted by Gregory VII. and other pontiffs about the end of 
the Dark Ages. The former was a part of the constitution of 
Constantine, and professed no higher origin; the other is al- 
leged to rest on the alleged authority of Peter three centuries 
before Constantine. The former was the place of a chief 
among equals, the latteris that of an absolute sovereign. ‘The 
former is bound up with the ancient arrangements of the em- 
pire; the latter began by assuming that the empire had long 
The former is separated from the latter by a 
clean-cut interval of full six centuries, and every glimmer of 


evidence that can be found in the intervening chaos confirms 
the thesis that during the interval the pope's authority over 
the western church was not acknowledged either as it had 
been before, or as it came to be afterward, but tuat the way 
for its future establishment was being prepared by encroach- 
ments like that which was consummated at Whitby, where bar- 
barians were made Romanist by arguments only fit for babies. 


Brother Walker’s Dilemma. 


The blant ani practical question I put to our 
mutual friend, Mr. E. C. Walker, has placed him in a 
position where he can neither advance, retreat, nor 
stand still, and so, as in his last article, he tries to 
dodge. If he says squarely that there is no limit to 
the number of murderous asiaults through rum, 
which a community must suffer before a Freethinker 
would hav a moral right to vote “no” concerning 
the further sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage, 
he at once writes himself down as a monster of bad 
reasoning. 

On the other hand, if he declares explicitly that 
there is a limit somewhere, he thereby givs to the 
winds the “complete” liberty theory he so dilates 
upon, and becomes the enemy of his own teachings. 
If be stands still, I shall, of course, keep “ prodding ” 
him, for although his sad predicament appeals 
strongly to my sympathy, I feel that having asked a 
plain, straightforward question, all justice demands 


that I insist “till death do us part” upon having an 


equally plain and straightforward answer from him. 
When this, my just due, is granted, I shall be onlytoo 
happy to reply to his last article. 

The question I asked him was this: “If the 
drunken stabbing of three innocent people upon the 
public street, as recently happened in this city, does 
not giv a just cause for legal protection against the 
rum-beverage traffic, what would ? ” : 

Would twice three, or twenty times three, or one 
hundred times three, justify a Freethinker in appeal- 
ing to law against the hell-broth that was the direct 
cause of these dastardly outrages? If Brother 
Walker thinks that thousands even of such murder- 
ous assaults upon innocent people would not be 
sufficient, will he please say so plainly, in order that 
Tux Trora Seexer readers may be enabled to judge 
which of us is making the best use of his reason? 

If he has a limit at all, however wide it may be 
from mine, then I can truthfully welcome him into 
the ranks of the opponents of “ personal liberty,” and 
will do my best to make him as tyrannical as the per- 
sonal safety of the public demands. 

Dare Brother Walker assert that no amount, how- 
ever large, of rum-murders would justify the “no” 
vote I always throw op the question of allowing sa- 
loons in this city ? Grorce N. Hirr. 

Boston, Mass. 

e E ETE 


Knocking Evolution Out. 


TALMAGE STANDS UP TO IT FOR FOUR ROUNDS, MARQUIS OF 
QUEENSBERRY RULES, 
From the New York Sun. 


The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, in the Baptist min- 
ister’s weekly meeting of Murray street, yesterday, 
answered the question, “Is there such a thing as 
evolution ?” in a lecture an hour long. The lecturer 
and the ministers’ applause made so much noise that 
business men in that neighborhood came to the 
doors and windows to listen and enjoy. 

Rounp 1.—All the best instruments used by scien- 
tific men, Mr. Talmage said, belong to Christian insti- 
tutions. Morse, inventor of the telegraph, was a 
Christian; Cyrus W. Field, who swung a cable under 
the Atlantic, was a Christian; James Y. Simpson of 
Edinburgh, discoverer of anzsthesia, was a Christian. 

Rovunp 2.—Mr. Talmage set side by side the Bible 
account and the scientific hypothesis of the origin cf 
the human race, and derived so much amusement 
from the contrast that the walls shook with laugiter 
and applause. How would it sound, he asked, if, 
instead of the genealogy of man in the Bible, we 
should read that a mushroom begat a tadpole, a tad- 
pole begat a pollywog, a pollywog begat a fish, a fish 
begat a reptil, a reptil begat a quadruped, a quad- 
ruped begat a baboon, and a baboon begat man? 
Herbert Spencer, however, was not present at the 
creation, and as the Lord was present, Dr. Talmage 
preferred the Lord’s account of it. [Great applause. | 

Round 3.—As for the widely accepted theory of 
the survival of the fittest, it was not true. Garfield 
died in September, and Guiteau survived him until 
the next June! 

Round 4.—Finally, there has been no natural prog- 
ress. Where can we find such horses nowadays as 
Job describes? Men once grew 10 feet high; now 
they reach to 6 1-2 feet. Once they lived to be from 
200 to 900 years old; now 30 years. The truth is, 
natural evolution is downward in tendency. The 
Tombs of New York, Moyamensing prison in Phila- 
delphia, Seven Dials in London, and the Cowgate in 
Edinburgh, are festering carbuncles on the face and 
neck of evolution. When you can evolve an oratorio 
out of a buzz saw, you can evolve something good 
out of the natural tendencies in human life. Jivolu- 
tion is an old heathen corpse set up in a morgue, 
and Spencer and Huxley are trying to galvanize it. 
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Canadian Notes. 


J. Ick Evans lectured in Albert Hall last Sunday 
evening on the “History of Christianity and Other 
Religions.” He traced the growth of the religious 
idea from its origin in animism and fetichism on 
through polytheism and culminating in monotheism. 
Out of the early forms of monotheism proceeded the 
Jewish religion as pictured in the Bible. Out of the 
Jewish religion, Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Par- 
seeism, proceeded Christianity. Moses borrowed 
from the Egyptian, Chaldean, Babylonian, and As- 
syrian religions, and out of them he formulated the 
Jewish system of the Bible. When the Jews re- 
turned from captivity in Babylon, they brought with 
them the religious ideas of the Parsees, Buddhists, 
Brahmans, and other religions and philosophies of the 
eastern world of that day. The conquests of Alexander 
and the Romans made the religious ideas of the East 
familiar to the Jews of the time of Christ. And in 
this manner we get the sources and origin of Chris- 
tianity. 

As illustrating the religious superstition of the 
time of Christ, Taylor says Paul of Tarsus found in 
the city of Athens an altar erected to the unknown 
God, and, taking what Leclerc considers a justifiable 
liberty with the inscription, compliments the citizens 
on such a proof of their predisposition to receive the 
God which he propounded to them, or any other god, 
as well without evidence as with it, and to be con- 
verted without putting him to the trouble of working 
a miracle (Acts xvii, 22). The inhabitants of Lystra, 
on only hearing of the most equivocal and suspicious 
case of wonderment that could well be imagined, 
even that a lame beggar (who might hav been hired 
for the purpose, or probably had never been lame at 
all) had been cured, or imagined himself cured, by 
two entire strangers, itinerant therapeuts, or tramp- 
ing quack doctors, or medicin men, without either 
inquiry or doubt, they set up the cry, Jupiter and 
Mercury are come down from heaven in the shape of 
these tramping quack doctors, and with all these 
medicin men could do to check the intensity of their 
devotion, “scarce restrained they the--people that 
they had not done sacritice ” (Acts xiv, 18). 


The great Convention of Freethinkers from all 
parts of Canada, Dec. 13, 1884, is almost upon us. 
Tickets will be issued by all the railways at one and 
one-third fare from all parts of the dominion. The 
committee for decorating Albert Hall are busily at 
work. All the other committees work all day and 
sleep at night with one eye ‘open. 


The immoral and mischievous tendency of the doc- 
trin of atonement for sin (so acceptable to guilty 
minds, and so eagerly embraced by the greatest 
monsters of iniquity) had been preached by self- 
interested priests and reprobated by all who wished 
well to mankind long before those scriptures are pre- 
tended to hav been written. Before the period 
assigned to the birth of Christ, the poet Ovid had 
assailed the demoralizing delusion with the most 
powerful shafts of philosophic scorn—“ When thou 
thyself art guilty, why should a victim die for thee? 
What folly it is to expect salvation for the death of 
another !” 


There is trouble in the Cook’s church Presbyterian 
congregation, Toronto, between the pastor and his 
flock. A perfect flood of hard feelings, accompanied 
by showers of hard words, hav resulted from this 
fracas among the saints. “Let brotherly love con- 
tinue.” 

When the apostolic therapeut, healer of the sick, 
wonder worker, and medicin man, Paul, attempted 
to preach the doctrin of Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied, at Athens, he found the Athenians were already 
in possession of all he had to communicate, and that 
what he was endeavoring to set forth as a doctrin 
newly revealed, was with them a very old story. “He 
brought to their ears no new thing” (Act xvii, 18). 
The Epicurean and Stoical philosophers were more 
at home than himself upon that subject, and they 
called him a “babbler,” the very term that most ex- 
presivly designates the character of a doting igno- 
ramus, who, in the arrogance of his own conceit, will 
be for ever foisting up old stories, and swearing that 
they had occurred in his own experience, and had 
happened to nobody else but to some particular ac- 
quaintance of his. The majority, however, carried 
the vote that he should hav a fair hearing, and Paul 
was allowed to preach on the Areopagus. But the 
previous rebuke he had received had completely sub- 
dued his impertinence. Heno more presumed to lay 
claim to originality in the crucifying-story business. 
He preached pure Deism; quoted their own facts; 
and never once ventured so. much as to name his cru- 
cified Christ, or to make an allusion that could be 
construed as referring to him any more than to any 
other of tte god-men, or men-gods who had arisen 
from the dead as well as he (Acts xviii). 

The Toronto Daily World, in a leading article on 
Monday last, remarked that after the revival frenzy 
which has been going on in Toronto—aiter the boy- 


preacher and Moody—an Atheist convention is now 
in order. Every Freethinker who wants a Toronto 
daily paper should take the World. 

Toronto, Dec. 18, 1884. R. B. Bortann. 


er O pt nernenepreenenen 
The Liberal Club. 


Last Friday was a rainy and dismal day, and when 
evening came the rain and dism visibly increased. 
The bright anticipation of hearing Mr. Isaac Cohen 
discourse on the Butler vote in the late presidential 
election, brought about one hundred people to the 
hall in spite of the weather. Many members of the 
club believed in the existence of a People’s party 
previous to November 4th, and were desirous to know 
what became of it on that great day. But Mr. Cohen 
did not come. The chairman apologized for him, 
and likened him to the People’s party on election 
day; that is, he did not make himself protuberant. 
Mr. Wakeman believed there were a few survivors of 
the People’s party’in the hall. If so, it would be 
appropriate, in the absence of Mr. Cohen, for such to 
assert themselvs. He suggested Mr. Huhn, or Mr. 
Palmer. 

Mr. Palmer, whose name was on the electoral 
ticket of the People’s party, here arose to say that he 
was a great admirer of Mr. Huhn, and Mr. Cohen, and 
himself, and all the Greenback orators, but he had 
grown weary of the subject. He suggested instead 
that Mr. Wakeman, who had just returned from Sala- 
manca, might giv some account of the meeting, and 
a brief synopsis of his own speech at that place. 
This suggestion was put in the form of a motion, and 
carried unanimously. But the chairman was inexor- 
able. We had come there to discuss the Butler vote, 
and the Butler vote must be discussed. 

Mr. Huhn thereupon removed his coat, went at 
the subject in a business-like manner, and made a 
good speech. He was disappointed at the number of 
votes polled by Butler, but not disheartened. He 
should vote the People’s party ticket for the re- 
mainder of his natural life. He was, first of all, a 
Greenbacker. It had been denied that the fiat of 
government could create a legal tender. How was 
it, then, that eleven cents’ worth of copper, manufac- 
tured into one hundred cents by the government, 
were worth one dollar? Mr. Huhn prophesied that 
the election of Cleveland would disrupt the solid 
South, because the solid South expected much from 
the Democratic party and would get nothing. 

Mr. Palmer believed that the cause of the small- 
ness of Butler’s vote could be found in the fact that 
monopolists bull-dozed the voters, and in the general 
belief that Butler had betrayed his party into the 
hands of the Republicans. He hoped that accusation 
was only a scandal; nevertheless, true or false, it had 
its effect. Again, many who believed in the People’s 
party failed to support its candidate at the polls. 
The speaker, previous to election, addressed some 
eight hundred citizens of Port Chester on the neces- 
sity of a new party, and his most radical sentiments 
were enthusiastically applauded. Yet that great au- 
dience gave Butler scarcely twenty votes. 

Mr. Sutherland said he had keard Greenbackers 
and members of the People’s party talking about ap- 
pealing to the cartridge box if the ballot box failed 
to work. He would like to know who would carry 
the guns. It behooved so insignificant a party to 
display greater modesty until they could muster 
more than a corporal’s guard of followers. Mr. 
Huhn’s definition of a dollar was not the correct one. 
A dollar must represent so many grains of gold or 
silver. Copper pennies were not a legal tender. 

Dr. Weeks made a remarkably able speech touch- 
ing the alleged morality of political parties. These 
were moved by a selfishness directed to ends a little 
higher than those previously attained. Men who 
marched to the South singing “ John Brown’s body 
lies moldering in the grave, his soul goes marching 
on,” would hav hanged that gentleman a short time 
previously, and so the byword of one day became the 
rallying-cry of the next. 

Mr. Freeland maintained that the People’s party 
never existed save in the imagination of its leaders. 
The people were ignorant, unappreciativ, and were 
the enemies of their best friends. They were not 
equal to an understanding of the issues presented by 
the People’s party. They were not prepared for 
them, could not rise to meet them, and consequently 
until the masses were educated there could be no 
party embodying high principles. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Freeland’s remarks Dr. 
Kinget arose to speak, whereupon this writer went 
home. The secretary's minutes show that several 
other speakers followed, among them Mr. Weston, 
who said that Butler's vote was dissipated by his 
own act, in that he repudiated his party, the Nation- 
als, -went to the Democratie Convention at Chicago 
as a delegate, and finally sold out to Blaine after ly- 
ing indiscriminately all around. This meeting lacked 
the enjoyable qualities that it would hav had if Mr. 
Cohen could hav fulfilled his engagement. It was, 
notwithstanding, very instructiv and interesting. 
Next Friday Professor A. L. Rawson will speak on 
“ The True Inwardness of Mythology, especially the 
Hebrew and Christian.” The lecture will be illum- 
inated by Dr. Foote’s polyopticon. 


Later.—To roe Eprror or Taz Trore SEEKER, Sir: 
I am in receipt of the following card from Professor 
Vaughan, of Virginia. To hav one’s motivs miscon- 


.strued in the way he seems to misconstrue mine is 


one of the saddest trials incident to a Christian life. 
It is all on a postal card: 

F. R. Co-opmratiy Ass. 

Estab. 1876. Dec. 8, 1884. 
This F. R. Co-operativ Ass. is now printing 5,000 copies 
of Professor Vaughan’s stinging answer to the scurrilous no- 
tice of his lecture—printed in a DIRTY SHEET missnamed ‘TH 
TRUTH SEEKER.” Itis hard for a person with the instincts of 
a gentleman to stoop to the low blackguard and Kiar who 
assaults him in print, who is too Cowardly to meet him 
face to face,* knowing that his foul carcass would repent 
the job. So far, among all decent Liberals, such as Rosenbourgh, 
Deane, and C. Palmer, the verdict is that such an article is a 
disgrace to Liberalism. I know that it is proof that I thrut- 
fully struck home. The braggart Watts was well whipped. As to 
the statement about so-called prominent men only knowing 
me through the dirty TRUTH SEEKER, Mr. Godwin would not 
hav it in his house. Mr. Swinton has written me as to his ac- 
quaimtónee with me, and I was a visitor years ago at their 
ouses, where the scab who assails me cannot enter. That fact 
slings him. As to being half way to the penitentiary, I know 
better men in il than the spawn alluded to. Ob how bitter a 
gon, presumably of a gentleman, can be when Jealous. By 
the time I get through with this he will be heartily sick of it. 

i GroraE VAUGHAN. 
P.S.—I hav a letter—another lie—written by the 
spawn, to publish. WHAT & SET OF COWARDLY LYING TRASH. 


Now, I regard the foregoing as unkind. I don’t 
know much about Professor Vaughan, of Virginia, 
except that he is the author of a volume of poems 
bound in something like stove-lids and printed with 
the title page bottom-side up at the end of the book; 
and then sometimes I see him at the Liberal Club. 
He writes as though something I hav said has 
offended him, and as if he meant to jump upon my 
person the next time he sees it. To add injury to 
insult, he also will print 5,000 copies of his “stinging 
answer.” This might be reckoned as the unkindest 
cut of all. Mr. Godwin, he remarks, will not hav 
Tue Traore Seexerin his house. That is because Mr. 
Godwin is not a subscriber. Terms, $3 per year; 
three months’ trial subscription for fifty cents; sam- 
ple copies free. Now is the time to get up clubs. 
REPORTER. 


*The words in full-face type are underscored with red, pre- 
sumably blood. 
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Row in a Colored Church. 

Dr. Newman’s church, in New York, is not the 
only sacred edifice in which there are internal dis- 
sensions. The black sheep belonging to the colored “ 
flock of Parson Jackson hav been lifting up rebell- 
ious hoofs against their shepherd, whacking each 
other over the pate with cotton umbrellas, and sam- 
pling each other’s wool. 

It seems the deacons wanted Parson Jackson to 
hunt up a fresh flock, but he thought his own flook 
was fresh enough to suit him, and refused to be 
counted out. The deacons, however, insisted that 
he was elected to go away, and Parson Jackson 
agreed to quit, provided his back salary was paid. 
A dispute arose about the amount, and Parson Jack- 
gon announced officially that he would continue to 
occupy the pulpit until he got the shekels. The dea- 
cons announced, also officially, that if the rector 
made any such attempt, they would “bust” him 
wide open. Jackson was not afraid. He intimated 
in language that was plain, that he had been aching 
for some time to lay out a few niggers, as he called 
the precious souls entrusted to his care. He would 
be grateful if they furnished him with the long 
coveted opportunity of sending them to Hades, so 
he said. 

The next Sunday arrived, as is usual with all next 
Sundays. The deacons were on the inside. Parson 
Jackson, with a few stalwart friends, was on the out- 
side.. The insiders conversed with the outsiders. 
Parson Jackson said he was coming in to hold divine 
service in the sanctuary. 

The deacons renewed their promis to mutilate 
the pastor if he attempted to appeal to the throne of 
grace from that pulpit. Jackson did not come in 
through the door of the sheep fold. He climbed in 
by some other way. A new green cotton umbrella, 
worth at least 50 cents, was shattered over his head. 
There was a sudden and violent laying on of hands. 
Tufts of wool floated in the air, and a little saddle- 
colored lamb took a generous bite out of the pastor’s 
leg, the only instance in natural history of a lamb 
biting a calf. A venerable black ewe tried to gouge 
out the pastor’s eye, but he managed to giv each 
one of them something by which to remember him. 
The speeches made were appropriate to the occasion. 

After there was not a member of the congregation 
but had at least one stre place on his or her 
body, the police interfered, and both great political 
parties agreed to wait for the official count. Accord- 
ing to the latest returns, Parson Jackson has been 
defeated by a small plurality, but he feels sore over 
the result. The place on his calf where the colored 
lamb bit him is a particularly sore spot.— Texas Sift- 
ings. 

Jue sabbatarians of England are wroth with John Bright 
because, on being asked to make a speech against the delivery 
of the mails on Sundays by carrier service, as on week-days, 
he rose up and made a rousing plea for the maintenance of the 
method, 
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How to Organize a Local League. 


The National Liberal League is formed by tke 
union of Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues. To or- 
ganize a Local Auxiliary League, any person (man or 
woman) may place the following Call at the head of 
a sheet of paper and solicit signatures: 

CALL. 

We, the undersigned citizens of [here introduce name of 
town or city], agree to organize an Auxiliary Liberal League, 
to work in connection with the National Liberal League, and 
to pay the sums sét opposit our names for that purpose. 


Names. |] Residences. | Amounts. 


As soon as ten persons have subscribed to this Cali, 
and five dollars have been paid in, make out an appli- 
cation for a Charter, inclosing the application, to- 
gether with a money order or postal note for five 
dollars (or the’ amount may be inclosed in a registered 
letter) to the sucretary of the National Liberal League. 
The fee for a Charter is ten dollars, and the Board of 
Directors have voted to allow the organizer of the 
Auxiliary Liberal League to retain five dollars as 
compensation for his or her services in effecting the 
organization. i 

Any Liberal society can by a vote qualify itself an 
Auxiliary Liberal League, and take out a charter. 

On receipt of the five dollars and application signed 
by the President and Secretary (or the temporary 
Secretary) of the new League (and as many others 
as may choose), the Secretary will forward to the ap- 
plicant a Charter signed by the proper officers of the 
National Liberal League. SaĮmoeL P. Pornam, 

Secretary of the National Liberal League. 

55 East 9th street, New York. 


Beginning of the Toronto Freethought Con- 
vention. 

On Thursday, Dec. 11th, Mr. and Mrs. Watts and myself 
left New York city for the field-work of Liberalism beginning 
at Toronto, Canada. A night’s ride brought us to Suspension 
Bridge, the Great Falls, and the verge- of Canada. Without 
much circumlocution, we passed the ‘good-natured officials 
of the Customs, and went speeding along the fair lake and 
through a well-cultivated country that seemed to hav a quiet 
spirit hovering over it, not quite so impetuous and busy as that 
which pervades the atmosphere of the states. About 10 a.m. we 
arrived at Hamilton, Canada—a city of 40,000 inhabitants, that 
lies in straggling fashion with all sorts of curiously built 
houses along the hill-sides and the shores of Ontario. We 
were met at the station, and heartily welcomed, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Littlehales, and taken to their hospitable mansion, whose 
large rooms seemed to giv a royal English greeting. An hour 
was spent in happy talk, and I must confess that my first 
impression of the Canada Secularists was most delightful and 
inspiring. I felt at home at once in their large liberality and 
broad spirit. Mr. Littlehales is doing great service to our 
cause in Hamilton and the neighboring country. Through 
many struggles, the Secular Society of Hamilton is advancing 
to assured triumph, 

At one o’clock we resumed our journey, and arrived at To- 
ronto. Mr. and Mrs. Watts were enthusiastically greeted at 
the station by a large company of ladies and gentlemen, which 
to all of us was both a surprise and pleasure, showing how 
deeply Mr. Watts had impressed himself upon the social life 
of the place, and how ready those who had listened to his 
utterances were to respond to his efforts in their behalf. It 
was a beautiful welcome also to Mrs. Watts, and no doubt 
made her think that Toronto was almost as good, if not quite 
as large, as London, and that there would be no want of vivac- 
ity in her social relations, and her own ardent and joyous 
spirit and intellectual brilliancy would find a happy response 
from cheerful fellow-laborers. 

In the evening there was an informal reception at the rooms 
of Mr. Evans, president of the Freethought Association, and 
it was a notable gathering of congenial workers. Remsburg 
was there, fresh from his Western campaign, and brought 
good news of progress. We met there some of the leading 
members of the Toronto society—Mr. Strange, Mr. Harrison, 
Hicks, Butland, and others, who, together with Mr. Evans 
and Mr. Risser, hav kept the banner of Freethought afloat, 
and rallied a goodly company beneath its folds, and hav 
made victory only a question of time. 

Saturday morning the Liberals and delegates from various 
parts of the province came in, Mr. Sisson, of Port Hope; Mr. 
Young, of Hamilton; Mr. Algie, of Alton; Mr. Chantler, of 
Willard, and others. The utmost enthusiasm prevails, and 
there is no doubt of a most successful meeting. All are in 
favor of the unity of Liberalism between Canada and the 
states, thus making a vast American organization that shall be 
a persistent and wonderful power for freedom and growth. 
Everywhere I find evidences of the noble work acccomplished by 
Mr, Watts. In Hamilton and Toronto especially he has created 
the utmost interest, and even Christians are beginning to re- 
alize that something is going on, and that the world moves in 
spite of them, and they are really anxious to know what Secu- 

Jarism is and what it purposes to do. Moody and the boy- 
preacher, Harrison, hav been here for the past few weeks, and 
hay stirred things up in their way, and reasonable minds are 
ready for food of a more substantial sort, and no doubt they 
will compare Secularism favorably with this morbid and mod- 
ern form of Christianity which must draw its life entirely from 
emotion and good story telling. 

Enough for this week. Next week the readers of THE 


Trura Seexen shall hav a full account of this convention, 

which will be in its results the most fruitful ever held in 

Canada, and will mark an epoch in the advance of Secularism. 
Fraternally yours, SamoEL P. Purnam. 


Brief Correspondence. 


GrorcE T. Hoars, Walnut Grove, Arizona: Doesthe League 
still giv certificates of membership on receipt of one dollar, as 
before the last convention at Cassadaga? I was a member 
last year, and think of remaining this year. Two of my 
friends also wish to join. 


Reply.—The League still accepts members on the same 
terms. It encourages annual memberships. 


F. F. Fouert (the earnest worker and secretary of Illinois 
State League): ‘*I hav read with interest your articles, and 
those of Putnam, Watts, and others in the Liberal papers, and 


hope you will be able to work up a more lively interest in the 
cause.” 


Constructiy Work in the League. 
From.the Missouri Liberal. 


When we consider the unnatural demands of the churchs 
creeds, and the ridiculous inconsistencies of their authority, 
we wonder how the structure could stand in the face of rap- 
idly developing reason and research. But when we consider 
the absorbing social desires of mankind, it becomes apparent 
that to this the church owes its vitality as a living institution, 
in spite of all that in common sense is against it. Here men, 
women, and children can meet and enjoy each other’s pres- 
ence, after the services indulge in short chats, compliments, 
and such other recognition as is common and pleasant in con- 
gregated humanity. Here also is furnished a stage upon which 
each one can act his or her ideal part as a member of society; 
whether it is as moralist, teacher, example in deportment, 
fashion or the various other reasons for which people appear 
in public. In the popular church-going mind, the creed and 
authority that it is based on are lost sight of entirely. This an- 
swers every practical purpose; as they pay their share of the 
expenses required, and help to swell the throng which makes 
up the church in what is termed its strength. 

The League, in its scope, could greatly outdo the church if 
it would only supply in its operations this social opportunity 
permanently, by organizing constructive work that would in- 
terest, and occupy part of the Sundays and other days of rec- 
reation for Liberals and their children. This would not only 
entertain them, but with its intellectual and progressiv feat- 
ures added to the social, and absence of orthodox conformity, 
would attract in addition that element of society which is never 
found in thechurch and does not support it. When society in 
general would see the advantage of natural sociability and en- 
tertainment over that instituted and fostered in the creed- 
bound church, it would soon fall in and giv Liberalism such 
a boom as it can never receive by the logic of a few speakers 
and Liberal papers with no local impetus to excite a demand 
for them. The leaders could, by having a proper manual giv- 
ing explicit and plain directions for conducting the work, or- 
ganize in every locality where there are even a few Liberals. 
Such work, which would be carried on by the few till its ad- 
vantages becoming apparent, would induce the many, who 
know nothing of Liberalism, to unite their social and material 
strength. This auxiliary effort with its proselyting and mate- 
rial interest, would furnish the national movement and jour- 
nals with a support that would, through preparation for 
progression, unloosen every shackle of the less experienced 
past from present advancement, and do it in a complete and 
rapid manner. Example or practice is the most potent motor 
that can be brought to bear; especially when it is in harmony 
with the natural desires and common sense of the masses. 

Such text books for the children of various ages, as well as 
older people, as we hav tried here and found satisfactory can 
be had, and would no doubt prove desirable in any commun- 
ity or neighborhood, and the same success be attained. We 
hay many people here who hav been brought‘from orthodoxy 
entirely by the superiority of our entertainment over that 
which they had been accustomed to in the church, and they 
are among the most activ workers of our society. This can be 
the case everywhere if the workers can be started iu the right 
direction, and hav a tried guide to construct their work by. In 
the ‘Sunday Instruction,” both old and young hav courses 
suited to their capacity of receiving or discussing, so that all 
come away having learned something and had an excellent 
social time. In the evening a general meeting is held for the 
entertainment of old and young Liberals and that of strangers, 
of which great numbers are to be seen at every meeting, al- 
ways filling the hall toits fullest capacity. The exercises con- 
sist of select readings, recitations, songs, and five-minute 
speeches by any who are called upon or volunteer a few re- 
marks. In the morning all hav an opportunity to express 
their opinion on the question for discussion (which is selected 
by the group), and the pleasure of changing it often by hav- 
ing other phases of the question presented that they had not 
heard before. These questions generally pertain to matters of 
interest either in every-day affairs about us or abstract theories 
or philosophies and their probable effect on the human race 
and its happiness. In the evening the many are entertained 
by a few, necessitating no effort on the part of the audience 
but to hear. Thus we hav every social advantage of the 
church, and superior intellectual and natural ones, supplant- 
ing it completely in every sense. This is what the League 
should and could do if it would pursue a similar course. It 
has able workers in attracting public notice, and if this con- 
structiv work established by them to giv it permanency and 
create an interest that would supplant the church, a work 
could be accomplished that can be done in no other way nor 
by any other organization. Our people would be happy to 
render any help in the way of our experience here in con- 
structiv work, if the workers in the League see fit to giv. the 
matter attention. A manual could easily be gotten up that 
would cover the ground completely, and in such a plain man- 
ner that it would of itself be all that would be needed to con- 
duct the work, after the lecturer had awakened an interest and 
started it. 
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Reticiovs toleration is now partially established in Cuba. 
Sen. Pedro Duarte having commenced Protestant teaching in 
Matanzas, complaint was made against him by the Roman 
Catholic vicar, and the case was carried up to the Madrid gov- 
ernment, The royal decree, while declaring the Roman Cath- 
olic religion to be ‘‘ official,” proclaims permission for ‘the 
exercise of any other worship not opposed to Christian mor- 
als.” The significant conclusion reached is thus set forth: “It 
is therefore plain that the state protects the Catholic religion 
as its own; but at the same time it establishes the toleration of 
other forms of worship, guaranteeing the right to exercise 
those forms of worship against all kinds of aggression what- 
ever.” By these official declarations ‘‘ the free exercise of 
religious worship is permitted in Spain to all its inhabitants, 
whether they be nationals or foreigners.” The open teaching 
of Freethought, however, would probably bring upon the 


teacher physical punishment and social ostracism. THE TRUTH 
SEEKER subscribers in that country hav to keep quiet, yet that 


‘ is called religious liberty by Christians ! 


Or W. S. Bztz’s lecture at Muskegon, Mich., the Working- 
man’s Journal said: ‘* Professor W. S. Bell delivered a very 
extraordinary lecture last evening, before a large audience in 
the Maccabee’s Hall at Lakeside, entitled, ‘Common Sense 
from a Religious Standpoint.’ Professor Bell is pronounced 
by everyone who has attended his lectures to be one of the 
finest speakers that has visited this city for a longtime. His 
theme is not only a fascinating one, but is grounded upon 
those eternal truths which modern civilization has just com- 
menced to realize are most pertinent to its advancement and 
the well-being of good society. Everyone of his lectures is 
argumentativ in the extreme, and made up of the most schol- 
arly thought. He will lecture at the Opera House next Sun- 
day at 2 o'clock. Everyone desiring to be highly entertained 
should go and hear him.” 
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The Son of David. 


“Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise 
unto David a righteous branch.”—Jer. xxiii, 5 

All the prophecies of the Old Testament on which 
the Jews built their expectations of a Messiah, speak 
of a descendant in the direct line from David. When 
the followers of Jesus clained for their master that 
those prophecies were fulfilled in his person, it be- 
came therefore of the utmost importance to prove, 
if possible, that he was possessed of that necessary 
qualification, He was known as the son of Joseph, 
a village carpenter, and it is not probable that the 
genealogy of so humble an individual would be very 
accurately preserved. No proofs existing, they had 
to be invented. The authors of the gospels according 
to Matthew and Luke perceived this necessity, and 
each attempted to construct a pedigree in his own 
way. Whichever was written first, it is obvious 
that the compiler of the second was unaware of its 
existence. The two witnesses present such hopeless 
contradictions as would totally invalidate their testi- 
monies in any court of justice in the world. Believ- 
ers in scripture are, in the majority of cases, so little 
given to compare one passage with another, that 
they read both statements without perceiving how 
utterly irreconcilable they are. They hav forgotten 
Matthew before they arrive at Luke. Let the two 
tables be placed together, and the dullest compre- 
hension must perceive their contradictions, Not only 
do the names disagree, but the number of families 
is hopelessly at variance. Thus: 


ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. ACCORDING TO LUKE. 


1. Joseph was the son of 1. Joseph was the son of 
2. Jacob, who was the son of} 2. Heli, who was the son of 
3. Matthan, ie 3. Matthat, ss 
4. Eleazar, i 4. Levi, $j 
5. Eliud, ss 5. Melchi, a 
6. Achim, ee 6. Janna, ee 
7. Sadoc, ee 7. Joseph, | s 
8. Azor, “ 8. Mattathias, t 
9. Eliakim, ss 9. Amos, fs 
10. Abiud, “ 10. Naum, 4 
11. Zorobabel, s 11. Esli, d 
12. Salathiel, as 12. Nagge, fe 
13. Jechonias, ss 13. Maath, i 
14. Josias, fs 14, Mattathias, a 
15. Amon, i 15. Semei, ` i 
16. Manasses, s 16. Josepb, s 
17. Ezekias, ee 17. Juda, ts 
18. Achaz, A 18. Joanna, i 
19. Joathan, “e 19. Rhesa, ce 
20. Ozias, “ 20. Zorobabel, se 
21. Joram, “ 21. Salathiel H 
22. Josaphat, “ 22. Neri, — t 
23. Asa, s 23. Melchi, y 
24. Abis, 6 24, Addi, . & 
25. Roboam, 7 25. Cosam, e 
26. Solomon, “ 26. Elmodam, id 
27. David. 27. Er, s 
28. Jose, si 
29. Eliezer, ee 
30. Jorim, i 
31. Matthat, “s 
32, Levi, “ 
33. Simeon, es 
34. Juda, “ 
35. Joseph, ti 
36. Jonan, ee 
37. Eliakim, “ 
38. Melea, i 
39. Menan, “ 
40. Mattatha, “ 
41. Nathan, se 
42. David. 


This is not all. If the two gospels agreed, they 
would furnish no evidence of the descent of Jesus 
from David. They only trace that of Joseph, and 
both assert that Jesus was not his son. This was 
evidently an afterthought, and was introduced at a 
subsequent period when a further claim was made 
for the divine origin of the son of Mary. It could 
not be of the slightest consequence whether Joseph 
was of the line from David or not if he was not the 
father of Jesus, But we do not stop even here. The 
author of Luke’s gospel denies that Jesus was of the 
house of David at all. Having no human father, the 
blood of the lecherous old king could reach his veins 
only through those of his mother. David was of the 
tribe of Judah, but Mary was the cousin of Eliza- 
beth, who, we are told, (Luke, i, 5,) “was of the 
daughters of Aaron,” and therefore of the tribe of 
Levi. The argument, therefore, stands thus: 

The Messiah was to be of the house of David, of 
the tribe of Judah; 

Jesus was of the house of Aaron, of the tribe of 
Levi; 

Therefore, Jesus was not the Messiah. 

New York. E. J. Bowrett. 
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Gommunications. 


The Meeting at Salamanca. 


The actual value of conventions of Liberals to the 
cause cf Freethought depends on the amount of pub- 
lic interest excited, and the consequent reports of 
the press. And this fact should never be lost sight 
of when deciding on time and place of holding meet- 
ings. 
Salamanca is not a suitable place for yearly, meet- 

ings. Last year the meeting was held during holiday 
week, and had the advantage of novelty, and the 
prestige of the great, successful convention at Roch- 
ester—due to the enterprise and energy of Elias H. 
Gault, who secured subscriptions from the business 
men and aroused to enthusiasm the best Liberal 
element of the city. This year the novelty no longer 
existed, and the Cassadaga meeting was adverse, 
rather than favorable, to a large attendance at the 
next meeting, wherever held. 

There was really no demand, local or otherwise, 
for the meeting at this time. Brother H. L. Green’s 
serious sickness incapacitated him for that vigorous 
and energetic work by which he has sometimes 
secured success in the past, and possibly clouded his 
judgment, making “the wish the father to the 
thought” in regard to people attending. 

From the commencement to the close of the meet- 
ing the weather was unfavorable; from Friday even- 
ing until Sunday night there were incessant heavy 
rains, with scarce a half-hour of intermission. 

Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered 
at that the attendance was meager. Yet all present 
expressed themselvs as having enjoyed a most in- 
structiv and interesting time. The brilliant poetic 
description of “ The Church of the Future” by Mr. 
S. P. Putnam, and the intensely interesting and ele- 
vating masterpiece of logic and eloquence by that 
very able and deservedly honored and beloved leader 
in the school of Positiv philosophy, Mr. T. B. Wake- 
man, well repaid the longest journey, and no expense 
could be considered in view of the priceless instruc- 
tion, hops, courage, and incentiv to higher, better, 

and more useful life inculcated. 

The Opera House, really a dismal, gloomy, and 
uninviting place, was transformed into a fairy bower 
by the tasteful decorations made by the ladies’ com- 
mittee. Beautiful pictures adorned the walls of the 
auditorium: Some of the choicest gems were from 
the pencil of that fair, energetic devotee to liberty, 
art, and melody, Mrs. Mina Seymour. The stage 
was festooned with national flags, rare and beautiful 
ferns, and bright flowers. To the right and left, on 
parlor easels, were life-sized portraits—to the left, 
that of the noble and heroic champion of liberty in 
the past, Thomas Paine; to the right, the noble and 
heroic champion of liberty in the present, Colonel 
Robert G. Ingersoll. 

The music was under the direction of that deserv- 
edly popular maestro and prince of jolly good fel- 
lows, A. D. Lane, of Olean, N. Y., assisted by Mrs. 
H. O. Wait, Mrs. M. C. Fitts, Mrs. Dr. Colgrove, of 
Salamanca, and Miss Emma Smith, of Titusville, Pa. 
Pianist, Mrs. Mina Seymour, assisted by. James V. 
Schmitz, 

The meeting opened on Thursday evening, Dec. 
4th, with a concert by the choir, followed by a lecture 
by Mr. Charles Watts, of England. Admission free. 
About three hundred were present. 

Mr. Waits delivered a most able exposition. of 
Freethought, what it is, its aims and objects. The 
earnest eloquence of his delivery aroused and riveted 
the attention, while his clear, logical presentation of 
facts and arguments carried conviction even to the 
most devout Christians present, and could not but 
tend to uproot their prejudice and incite them to 
thought and investigation. 

Friday morning at 10, although the attendance was 
very small, all heartily enjoyed the excellent confer- 
ence meeting and mutual interchange of views and 
experiences, after which Mr. J. H. Burnham, of Mich- 
igan—who presided as chairman of the meeting, his 
characteristic suavity and dignity, so admirably blend- 
ing, enabling him to fill the arduous position to the 
satisfaction of all—-delivered an impressiv appeal that 
all do their best each and every day, so that we might 
enjoy the precious boon of peaceful, sweet sleep, that 
surely follows a day well spent. 

Friday afternoon, Mr. Charles B. Reynolds deliv- 
ered a very able and interesting lecture on “ Secular- 
ization through Organization.” Despite the depress- 
ing influence of so slim an attendance, Mr. Reynoids 
aroused all present to enthusiasm as he unfolded 
the plans of the National Liberal League for insuring 
efficient organization of Liberals of all shades of 
opinion on the platform of Secularization and Nine 
demands. Mr. Reynolds gained glowing encomiums 
from all present, and much regret was expressed that 
all the Liberals of the state could not hav heard, and 
thus been aroused to activ co-operation in the good 
work. 

Friday evening, Mr. J. H. Burnham lectured on 
the “Changes in Christianity.” The rain descended 
in torrents, and effectually dampened the ardor of the 
townspeople, so that they failed to attend, much to 


| their own loss, for Mr. Burnham gave an admirable 


lecture, full of good points. He held that there is an 
essential and irreversible distinction between the true 
and the untrue; that of contradictions only one can 
be true, and hence that among the contradictory 
sects. all but one must be wrong; that the theory 
of a supernatural revelation of positiv doctrin cannot 
possibly admit of the least diversity of opinion as to 
what that doctrin is, among the people to whom it is 
addressed; that the work of establishing a religious 
system on earth for the instruction and salvation of 
man, if God’s work, cannot hav been so bunglingly 
done that they for whom it is intended may honestly 
be at fault as to where and what it is; that either God 
did or, did not giv a dogmatic Christianity. If there 
is positiv doctrin in the case, then it must be as 
binding now as when given. Yet we find the doc- 
trins of the church changed, altered, or forsaken to 
suit the genius of the age. 

Mr. Burnham declared religion was neither more 
or less than a disease, and he hated, loathed the very 
word, and all that pertained to it. 

This called out from Mrs. Stearns the declaration 
that Mr. Burnham had swallowed a little Freethought, 
and it had acted on him as an emetic; made him spew 
up all the little religion he ever had, and when he 
looked at it, so foul and disgusting, no wonder he 
thought everybody who had anything like it must 
necessarily be horribly diseased. This called out a 
rousing defense of his position from the gentle chair- 
man in the evening. 

Saturday morning, a conference meeting was held. 
Mr. H. L. Green proposed to hav a Freethought 
school in Salamanca; he claimed a suitable site for 
a Liberal college would be donated, and proposed to 
solicit by letter every Liberal whose address he could 
obtain, to write him how many shares at $25 per 
share they would take in the enterprise. No money 
to be paid until the full amount of $25,000 was first 
subscribed, and he hoped by the annual meeting of 
the association to hav the entire amount pledged. 


Saturday afternoon, Mr. J. H. Burnham and Mrs. 
Stearns, of Buffalo, occupied the rostrum. 


Saturday evening, Mr. C. B. Reynolds explained 
the needs, advantages, and mode of operation of tent 
meetings for summer work, and, awaiting the arrival 
of Mr. S. P. Putnam (train delayed), spoke on the 
justice of the Nine Demands, and the need that all 
true Liberals should heartly co-operate in working 
for the Secularization of our government. His sug- 
gestions were original, unique, but thoroughly prac- 
tical, and gave evidence not alone of his natural 
ability as an organizer, but that he had given deep 
thought, and thoroughly mastered this most difficult 
subject. 

Mr. Putnam arrived at 9:15, very weary, wet, and 
muddy on account of a mile and a half tramp over 
the track from the Bradford depot through the pour- 
ing rain, so as not to disappoint the meeting. He 
gave a glowing, cheery speech of fifteen minutes, 
portraying the glorious results that most follow har- 
monious effort in sustaining the National Liberal 
League. 

Sunday, the last fond hope to which all had clung, 
if not fine weather, at least cessation of the constant 
downpouring of rain, was drowned—dark, cold, dis- 
mal, drenching rain from morn till night, only get- 
ting each time a little more violent just about time 
for ihe meetings. 

In the afternoon Mr. S. P. Putnam delivered his 
grand poetical picture of “The Church of the Fu- 
ture.” That he entranced the audience with the 
beautiful scenes he brought so vividly before them 
by the genius of his poetic thought so earnestly ex- 
pressed goes without saying. He wove the most 
lovely garlands of the beautiful flowers of poesy, and 
with rare artistic skill wreathed and festooned them 
around the solid iron columns of fact and logic in a 
manner that at once fascinated and bewildered with 
delight. He was rapturously applauded, and many 
declared if they had only heard that one speech it 
would hav repaid them for all—aye, ten times over, 
for all the outlay of time and money incurred by at- 
tending the meeting. 

In the evening, Mr. T. B. Wakeman gave one of 
the best and grandest efforts conceivable. No words 
of scribe can do justice to the matter; no description 
convey anything like an idea of the manner. If one 
could hav heard such a being as gocd Christians sup- 
pose their Christ to hav been, giving instruction to 
his disciples, just such were the simple, earnest, loving 
words of wisdom and truth that fell from Mr. Wake- 


man’s lips, and just such the wrapt attention of the 


listeners. It was instructiv, ennobling, filling the heart 
with intense desire to attain to that perfection of 
character that should adorn the high profession of 
Liberalism, and inciting all to firm resolves to liv bet- 
ter, purer, and more useful lives. It is earnestly 
hoped the lecture will be published in full, although 
even then half its wonderful thrilling effect and pow- 
erful influence for good will be lost by the lack of 
the presence and magnetism of the speaker. 

No words of praise can exceed the deservings of 
the choir. The gloom of the weather and discour- 
agement of slim attendance could not counteract the 
genial influence of the beautiful music so admirably 


rendered by the choir. Where all did so well -it 
were invidious to particularize; but why so exquisit 
a singer, so accomplished a musician, as Mrs. H. O. 
Wait should bury her grand, glorious gift of voice 
between the dark, dismal hills of this dull, smoky, 
wretched little village, when there is demand in our 
own great cities, as well asthe capitals of Europe, for 
such singers as prima donnas in opera, where bright 
fame and ample fortune are showered on artists that 
are far her inferior in richness of tone and compass - 
of voice, is a mystery unfathomable. 

In numbers this meeting was a failure, some of 
the speakers, in lien of payment for services, paying 
their own hotel bills. But in unexcelled excellence 
of every appointment it was a grand success. Here- 
after we trust better counsels will prevail in selection 
of time and place, so that so much of great ability 
shall not again be so lavishly squandered. 


The Social Revolution 


Consists in substituting the industrial or economic 
order for the governmental, feudal, or military, even 
as this by a previous revolution had been substituted 
for the theocratic or sacerdotal. 

By industrial order we understand, not a form of 
government in which men concerned in farming and 
mechanic arts, contractors, proprietors of the soil, and 
workmen, would be the ruling class, as were formerly 
the nobility and clergy, but a constitution of society 
having for its base, instead of the hierarchy of polit- 
ical powers, the organization of economic forces. 

The political principle lately reproduced under the 
name of direct legislation is a false application of the 
principle of authority, the true seat of which is in the 
family, and which cannot consistently extend to the 
commune or to the nation. 

Society has undergone a change of tendency by 
the idea of substituting gradually in the working- 
men’s associations the principle of reciprocity, as at 
once a law and an economic force. 

In our political traditions we hav ever found op- 
posed to each other the idea of government and that: 
of mutual contract, the only moral tie that free and 
equal beings can accept. 

The essentials of the revolution are: 

Its cause: The economic disorder which the revo- 
lution of 1789 left after it. Re 

Its motiv: A progressiv and systematic misery, 
which government, whether willingly or unwillingly, 
promotes and maintains. 

Its organic principle: Reciprocity, or the contract. 

Its aim: Guarantee of labor and wages, with the 
progressiv increase of wealth and liberty. 

Its parties: The associativ schools, and the demo- 
cratic factions still attached to centralization of the 
state. 

Its adversaries: Partisans of the statu quo, capital- 
ist, theologic, stock-jobbing governmental—in a word, 
those who liv by prejudice and privilege. The intel- 
lectual history of the revolution consists in deducing 
the idea, at once economic and juridical, of reciproc- 
ity in contract, defining the difficulties and opposi- 
tions which this deduction must meet from sects and 
parties, either revolutionary or reactionary, and ex- 
plaining the whole system of reforms or new insti- 
tutions, in which work finds its security, property its 
measure, commerce its balance, and government its 
leave of absence. 

We must arrest the disorganizing tendency left by 
the former revolution, and proceed with the principle 
of reciprocity to the liquidation of established inter- 
ests of the social revolution, which summons both to 
abdicate. But if the church, lacking political sanc- 
tion, fails to preserve the direction of ideas; if the 
state, shorn of the aureole of “right divine,” can no 
longer master private interests (the baronies of cap- 
ital), then true fusion is still more chimerical than 
that of constitutional governments with: absolutism. 
What liberty has sundered, authority will not reunify. 

By virtue of what right does the state, indifferent 
to ideas and worships, the state Atheist, like the law, 
pretend to administer interests ? 

It is answered, that the citizens and the communes 
(townships) being unable to agree about general in- 
terests, need an arbiter superior in power. . . . 
No reasoning out of this circle; antagonism of in- 
terests, fatal, inevitable, the motiv; centralization, or- 
dinating and hierarchical, the conclusion. 

By its fruits ye shall know it. 

(In France, for example, about ’52) the number of 
officers under government was 568,365, not compris- 
ing the army and navy. Such is the civil army of 
agents, guardians, overseers, holding ‘the people in 
the net of power, maintained at their expense to de- 
fend itself against the malcontents, and the assaults 
of thought still more formidable than arms. Such 
is the arbiter imposed on us by c:utralization. Think 
you that complete anarchy would not be kindlier to 
our peace, our labor, and our prosperity, than a mill- 
ion of parasites armed against our liberties and in- 
terests ? 

The double army of the state is not all. By the 
very fact the existence of this force at the orders of 
the state, the opposition, whether dynastic or repub- 
lican, has on its side an army still more numerous, 
consisting of all individuals without employment, 
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malcontents, coveting the offices of the state and 
working against the party in power. Thus, civic war 
in permanence—on the one side, between the officials 
and the industrial population; on the other, between 
the government and the opposition. What think you 
of this order? . .In Great Britain and the 
United States, reckon in this warfare, the expenses 
of election, a tribute indirectly levied upon labor by 
political parties. 


As the religion of the state is the violation of con- 
science, administrativ centralization is the castration 
of liberty. The former has engendered the Inquisi- 
tion ; the latter, the police. That government, 
treating the people as a minor, should pretend, at its 
expense, and under pretext of disaccord between its 
faculties and tendencies, to administer its property, 
judge of what suits its interests, measure its move- 
ment, liberty, and life—this would be inconceivable, 
and would betray infernal machination, did we not 
know by the history of all governments that the peo- 
ple, ever ignorant of the laws of order, has been the 
accomplice of power. ae 

Government, of which it has made a directing 
principle, is, the people confesses, but the supplement 
of its own reason. As between the inspiration of his 
conscience and the tyranny of his instincts, man has 
given himself 4 mystical moderator in the priest, so, 
between his liberty and that of his neighbor, he has 
imposed upon himself an arbiter in the judge; thus 
between his private and the general interest, sup- 
posed as irreconcilable as his instinct and reason, he 
has sought another reconciler in the government. 
Man has thus alienated his moral character and his 
judicial dignity; he has abdicated his initiativ, and. 
made himself the slave of impostors and tyrants. 

But since Jesus, Isaiah, David, and even farther 
back, it has been admitted that the just needs neither 
sacrifice nor priest. Will it be more difficult for us, 
in the accomplishment of our civie and social duties, 
to dispense with the state’s intervention ? 


We hav exhibited the industrial economy as the 
accord of interests resulting from the liquidation of 
debts and mortgages, consequent on the reduction 
of rent and interest by the People’s Real Estate and 
Labor Exchange banks, or legislativ acts rendering 
every payment of interest a mortgage on the princi- 
pal, in favor of the payer; from the abolition of the 
tariffs on money,.the representation of all values in 
the circulating medium, the facility of credit to all 
honest industry, the organization of economic forces, 
the creation of workingmen’s companies, and the 
true constitution of property. 


In this state of things what is the use of govern- 
ment? The contract resolves every social problem. 
The producer treats with the consumer, the associate 
with his company, the farmer with his township, the 
township with the county, the county with the dis- 
trict, the district with the state, etc., t. e., the prin- 
ciple of mutual contracts once established, it is main- 
tained through any desirable combination of local 
autonomies for purposes commercial or defensiv. 
The secret of this equation between the citizen and 
the state, i. e., between the individual and the collec- 
tiv sovereignties, lies in the economic equation made 
previously (by abolishing capitalist interest) between 

“the workingman and the contractor, the farmer and 
the landlord. Banish, by reciprocal obligations, the 
old-time servitude to its last vestige; then citizens 
and communes no longer need the government to 
administer their property, to construct harbors and 
bridges, wharves, canals, roads, and markets, to arbi- 
trate their differences, to instruct, direct, control, 
and censure their agents; for all acts of guardian- 
ship, vigilance, preservation, and police; for the judg- 
ment of criminals and prevention of crime (supposing 
evil tendencies to survive government), which either 
encourages or provokes them by its privileges and 
oppressions. 

To conclude: Administrativ centralization was in- 
telligible under the old-time monarchy, when the 
king, chief of the barons, had become, by virtue of 
his right divine, the sole judiciary, sole executiv, and 
general proprietor. But since the revolution, since 
the people hav reclaimed its right through divers 
constitutional instruments and representations; to 
pretend that the county, or every locality in matters 
concerning it, has not the right to rule, administrate, 
judge, and govern itself, and under pretext of the 
unity and indivisibility of the republic, to confiscate 

. from the people the disposition of its means of ac- 
tion; after having overthrown despotism by insurrec- 
tion, to re-establish by metaphysics, to ostracize those 
who reclaim in behalf of liberty and local sovereignty, 
is to lie to the spirit of the revolution; it is to deny 
progress. 

Centralization, which prevailed in ’93, over the con- 
stitution—thanks to Robespierre and the Jacobins— 
is only feudalism under another form; it is the appli- 
cation of algebra to tyranny. Napoleon, who put the 
last stroke to it, attested this. 

M. Ledru-Rollin’s last declaration for direct gov- 
ernment is a return toward the true revolutionary 
tradition, just as Louis Blanc’s protest against what 
he calls Girondism, is the first cry of governmental 
reaction. The constitution of 93, it is the Gironde, 
it is Danton; the representativ system—it is the 


Jacobin club, it is Robespierre. Sixty years’ experi-| getting access to these things. Neither the king upon 


ence has taught us what to think of the unity and 
indivisibility of their republic. . 

As to the constitution of’93, if it marked the move- 
ment toward a different order of things, if it may be 
useful now to recall its dispositions and tendencies, it 
can no longer serve as an exemplar. The revolution 
has marched ón.* We are indeed (1851) in the line 
of this constitution, but we are sixty years ahead 
of it: P. J. Provpuon, by Enezworrs. 


In this extract I hav sacrified pages very impres- 
siv as addressed in ’51, by a Frenchman to French- 
men, but which hav now less pertinence to the United 
States. In the condensation necessary for a news- 
paper article, I hav had regard only to useful effect, 
referring the student of history to the original. E. 

or i 


The Revenue Question Again. 


-I had nearly completed a reply to “N. G. W.’s” 
article in THe Trura Serxer of Nov. 22d, but on read- 
ing it over I felt that it would be a waste of space in 
the paper, and that I could do better by writing an 
an article on the original question without confining 
myself to a reply to him. 

. I am not afraid of “N. G. W.” deceiving the read- 
ers of Tur Trurn Szexer. Most of them are ac- 
customed to handling sophisme, and are pretty com- 
petent judges of truth. One of them writes to me: 
“ Your article on landlordism is pretty severely eriti- 
cised; still the force of the criticism is more in a 
certain style than in argument.” I presume this writer 
expresses the opinion of nine-tenths of the readers 
of the discussion. 

My statements about the lands in Michigan were 
taken from a pamphlet, “Michigan and Its Re- 
sources,” by the State. Commissioner of Immigration, 
1882. He reports 36,755,200 acres of land in the 
state; 6,374,385 acres improved, 1,717,246 acres be- 
longing. to the United States, 861,185 acres belong- 
ing to the state, 3,430,115 acres belonging to rail- 
road and canal companies. In only 12 counties, out 
of the 79 in the state, is one half of the land im- 
proved, and in none of them is it much more than 
half improved. There is very little wast» or useless 
land in Michigan, and I see no reason why private 
individuals should seek to own it. 

I presume I committed an oversight in stating 
what I regard as a fundamental law in political econ- 
omy. I will now state it as I intended to do in my 
previous article, and “ N. G. W.” is welcome to all the 
advantage the change givs him: Whatever wealth 
any person acquires without earning it, or getting it 
as a gift from some person who has an exclusiv right 
to it, gets wealth which some other person or persons 
must hav earned but did not get; and this is what 
is vulgarly called theft. 

Much confusion of thought exists in consequence 
of people failing to perceive the difference between 
two very different kind of things—natural things and 
things which are the product of human labor. The 
man who makes anything, whether it be a suit of 
clothes some article of furniture, some labor-saving 
machine or any improvement on land, as the erection 
of a house, barn, mill, or factory, or the planting of 
an orchard, or the raising of any kind of grain, or 
fruit, or horses, cattle, sheep, or hogs, has acquired a 
very different kind of title to those things to any 
which can be acquired to any-of the natural things 
of the earth, as land, mines, natural timber, game, or 
fish. The title to the former class of things depends 
upon the fact of their existence. They would not 
hav existed but for the labor, skill, or care of the pro- 
ducer. It is, therefore, evident that the producer 
should be allowed to do with this kind of property 
as he pleases. His title to this kind of property 
should be absolute, and this is why I insist that it 
sbould not even be taxed. 

But the title to the other kind of things does not 
depend upon: any person’s labor, but upon a deed 
which the owner, or some of his ancestors, or some 
assigner, has bought or received of the government, 
and which the possessor regards as a fetich, and con- 
ceives that it justly entitles him, his heirs, and assigns 
forever, to hav and to hold the exclusiv possession 
of a certain portion of this planet. The deed may be 
signed by George Washington, the first president of 
the United States; but George Washington was only 
president for eight years, and are we going to be 
ruled by an ex-president, and by a dead president, 
to all eternity? Just think of people a thousand 
years from now claiming certain privileges on this 
planet because their ancestors served in the Revolu- 
tionary war! Just think of some one claiming the 
exclusiv privilege of a million dollars’ worth of this 
planet lying in the city of New York, because his 
ancestors paid one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
to Thomas Jefferson. Why, anyone who can swallow 
this can surely swallow the story of Jonah being 
swallowed by the whale, or even that of Jonah swal- 
lowing the whale. Any one can believe this should 
easily believe the story of Peter having the keys of 
heaven and hell. 

Natural things are a free gift to all alike, and no 
person can be any more justly deprived of his equal 
share in them than he can of his freedom or his life. 
Indeed, his life and liberty both depend upon his 


his throne, nor the president of a republic, nor par- 
liament, nor Congress, nor a majority of the people, 
nor any power on earth, can justly deprive any one 
citizen of his equal share of these natural things. 
The humblest citizen has as good a claim to them as 
the proudest emperor, for the existence of these 
things depends as much upon one as the other. They 
were in existence before the creation of man, and will 
remain when nian has left nothing but traces in the 
stratified rocks. 

The proper functions of a just government in re- 
spect to these natural things is to see that they are 
forever evenly, fairly, and justly distributed among 
all the people. Because one man is richer, wiser, 
stronger, more cunning, or more industrious than 
another, is no reason why he should receive a larger 
share of these things, because they do not depend 
upon any quality which ke possesses, or upon anything 
which he has done. Therefore, 2 government which 
devises any means of distributing these things so 
that all do not share alike in them is not a just gov- 
ernment. 8 

Nor is it possible to make a division of these 
things that will remain just to all eternity, or even 
for one century. What would we think of a sailor 
who should pretend to set the rudder of a ship so 
exact at New York that it would not need changing 
until it arrived at Liverpool? Yet even this would 
be easier than to make a just division of the natural 
things of the country which would not need chang- 
ing in less than a century. Every hour some are 
dying, and need their share no more, and others are 
being born crying for room and fair play. The gov- 
ernment should therefore only grant privileges for 
brief periods, probably for not longer than one year. 

Governments hav no right to giv privileges to any 
one, and if they do giv privileges to any one citizen 
for less than the privilege is worth, they do so at the 
expense and to the detriment of all other citizens. 

Let us suppose Mr. A. to be the father of ten sons, 
and the owner of one thousand acres of land. Seven 
of the sons hav married and are doing for themselvs, 
and three of them remain at home with the father. 
The old man finally calls them all to his side, and 
tells them that he may not liv much longer, and he 
wants to divide his estate among them. Now, sup- 
pose that one of the three who had remained at home 
should say that he thought his brothers who had left 
should not get any of the father’s estate, that they 
had entered professions and engaged in business, 
and that they did not need any land, and would not 
liv on it if they had it, and advise the father to divide 
the thousand acres of land equally among the three 
who had remained at home. What would the father 
say to such a proposal? ‘Would he not say that he 
would divide his estate equally among all his sons? 

Now this might be a somewhat difficult thing to do, 
since some portions of the Jand might be much more 
valuable than others. Let us suppose now that the 
father should say to them that he wished the farm 
never to be divided, and he wished to leave the estate 
so they could not sell it, as some of the sons might 
spend his share and then be reduced to want; and 
for that reason he would leave it so that it should be 
rented every year to the highest bidder, and that he 
wished them all to meet on the farm every Christmas 
and hav a good time, at the end of which the rent of 
the farm would be divided equally among ali. What 
objections could the sons hav to this proposition ? 

Now, this is about how I think the grand old estate 
called the United States should be divided among all 
citizens. But it would not be necessary to rent the 
land every year to the highest bidder. It would only 
be necessary to hav the assessors do as they do now 
—appraise the value of each man’s estate, assessing 
only the land, and not the improvements, and collect 
say six per cent of such value as rent, for publie pur- 
poses. In this way every person would be asked to 
pay to the public only the value of the privilege ob- 
tained from them. J. G. Matcoum. 


aee eg ET 
Anno Scientiv 284. 

To tau Eprror or Tae Terors Seeker, Sir: Will 
you please allow me a little space to reply to friend 
Kozly in regard to the above era? 

He says that it would now be 285, instead of 284. 
I am very, very sorry that he has not the advantage 
of “any schoolboy who has passed arithmetic,” for if 
he had, he would then know that it will not be 285 
until this year is completed. It was not the year 1 
until the twelve months of the first year had actually 
passed away; and it will not be the year 285 until 
the twelve months of this year hav passed ‘away. 

Also, if he had only stopped to think, he would re- 
alized that there are many sects and nations that do 
not use the Christian era. As far as one counting 
from the earliest time is concerned, it would not be 
practicable, for it is impossible to decide what that 
date is. Therefore, I say, for one, that as we must 
hav a date that should be universal, let us hav one 
starting from a real epoch, and one that has common 
sense to back it up—not one that dates from a hum- 
bug era. 

With best wishes to friend Kozly, who, evidently, 
is not very well posted in “ figgers,” I am, 

Yours fraternally, Remy S. Sme.inerr. 
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Evolution and Christianity. 


The writer of the following letter is a fair repre- 
sentativ of a large number of people whose hearts 
are too kind to accept Christianity in its sterner as- 
spects, but who, without troubling themselvs too 
much about definitions of words, or the logic of facts, 
still think they are Christians: 


‘ To TRE Eprrozn or THe Truts SEEKER, Sir: In your edi- 
torial of Dec. 6th, on the statistics of Christianity rendered by 
the Plenary Council at Baltimore, I find an assertion to which 
I take exception. 

“You say ‘to put it broadly, and yet accurately, no one can 
be a Christian who is an Evolutionist.’ 

“Do you think, really, that this assertion has a very firm 
foundation? If so, would you be so kind as to be a little more 
explicit on that point? You must be aware of the evolution 
and development of the times—you must certainly know, too, 
that Christianity is fast assimilating itself to the mental devel- 
opment of the times. For example, I myself, as well as a 
great many others, claim to be Christians, but we do not be- 
lieve in the ‘fall of Adam,’ and therefore deny the ‘substitu- 
tional theory’ of the atonement. We also disbelieve the ‘six 
days’ creation’ in its generally accepted sense, and adopt in 
its stead the theory of evolution. This phase of Christianity 
looks on Christ as a reformer—as a moral man, around whom 
a group of mad enthusiasts hav thrown a veil of obscurity 
which is but just beginning to fall away from him, If Chris- 
tian simply means a man who acknowledges human rights 
and liberty, and a man who in all things tries to do his duty, 
would you think it so bad a thing? . 

“ Again, in your attacks on Christianity (some of which, I 
must admit, are well founded), you must concede that you aim 
at ‘Orthodoxy’ in all its old-time fulness and inconsistency. 
Do you not think, to be up to the spirit in which you claim to 
move, it would be well for you to join hands with, or at least 
acknowledge, the natural drift and tendency of the new Chris- 
tianity? Because a name in the past has been one deserving 
of reproach, is this a reason for still heaping reproach upon it 
after it has divested itself of that which was reproachful? Not 
only do we believe in evolution and reject vicarious atone- 
ment, but we reject the doctrin of the ‘infallibility of the 
Bible.’ 

“ Of course the remaining fragment, or the remaining body, 
of orthodoxy, is as yet a formidable barrier to progressiv 
thought, and will need time to fade away. No great and well- 
established system or doctrin can be eradicated in a day or 
week. ‘Rome was not built in a day; neither can she be 
taken in a day.’ Yet we hav every reason to believe that the 
old-time Christianity is fading away, and that at a rapid rate. 
Now, in conclusion, do you not think that your attacks should 
hav specified objects? that is, distinctly specified. So long as 
you aim your endeavors toward the obliteration and extinction 
of the old theologies, and so long as you attack the existing 
errors and inconsistencies of orthodoxy in its accepted sense, 
you are engaged in a laudable work; but you should consider 
the fact that a large body of respectable, honest people 
throughout this country call themselvs Christians in view of 
that name representing the followers of a Christ who taught 
human rights, love, sympathy, and in all things peace and 
righteousness among men. You claim, as also do I, to be lib- 
eral, ever seeking after truth, and rejecting nothing that is 
demonstrated to be truth; and in this spirit may all work on 
for that better future. Yours for the right, 

“ Poughkeepsie, N. Y. R. D. Town.” 


Our friend wants to know if our remark that an 
evolutionist is not a Christian has a very firm founda- 
tion. We think it has, and will giv our reasons for 
so thinking. 

In the first place, what is Christianity? that is, what 
are its fundamental postulates ?—-for it is fairer to our 
friend in this case to take the general principles than 
the creed of any one sect? It is, briefly, that only 
some six thousand years ago the original human par- 
ents of the race fell from a state of purity through 
disobeying a command of an alleged God. This 
transgression involved all races of men throughout all 
time. This is the very first and fundamental assump- 
tion of Christianity. The next essential step, the 
tragedy without which Christianity is null and void, 
an empty and meaningless jargon of phrases, is that, 
in consequence of this trangression; fallen humanity 


‘most essential position of Christianity. 


should be saved by this alleged God offering up a 
sacrifice of his “only begotten son.” These are the 
two all-important assumptions of Christianity. It 
makes no difference in this argument whether the 
idea of the Calvinists be taken, that “God,” foresee- 
ing that Adam would fall and that posterity would 
thereby be damned, therefore selected a few to be 
saved and called them the elect; or whether it is 
asserted, with the Augustinian school of theologians, 
that, while mankind were doomed to hell throygh 
Adam’s fall, Christ’s death canceled all sin and thus 
saved the race from being utterly lost. The bald 
facts remain that unless Adam had sinned, the ser- 
vices of an atoner would not hav been needed, and 
that Christ need not hav come on earth without this 
early disobedience of the parent of the race. That 
is the scheme of Christianity as found in the Bible 
and elaborated by thousands of theological authori- 
ties. That no one can be saved except through an 
acceptance of it, we hav Christ’s own words (if there 
ever was & Christ, and if he ever said anything record- 
ed in the New Testament): ‘He that believeth not 
shall be damned.” 

Secondly, what does evolution teach? It is not 
necessary to argue the probabilities of evolution, nor 
to prove its positions and theories, in this brief dis- 
cussion. The proposition is that an evolutionist can 
not logically be a Christian. Evolution teaches that 
the universe came into the form we now see it (so far 
as we can see it) through a series of changes the im- 
mensity of which we can scarcely comprehend. These 
changes hav occupied enormous periods of time, to 
which six thousand years are as nothing. Evolution 
teaches that instead of a pair of first parents, created 
perfect beings by a fiat of “God,” the human race de- 
scended from what we call the animal kingdom; that 
the animal kingdom evolved from the vegetable, and 
the vegetable from still lower forms of organic life, 
which life is traced back to protoplasm, “mere specks 
of albumen floating on the oceans of antiquity.” As 
Beecher says, instead of man falling, he began at 
zero, and has been ascending ever since. 
our friend is an evolutionist, of course he has studied 
these theories, and our concern is chiefly to point the 
impossibility of harmonizing the two systems. Now 
he believes that man originated as evolution teaches. 
He must, therefore, disbelieve the plan of creation as 
related in the Bible. But without the events related 
in Genesis, there is no need of Christ. It would, in 
fact, hav been impossible for Christ to hav performed 
his mission had not Adam by his “sin” created that 
mission. The teaching of evolution makes the exist- 
ence of Adam, as the first man, a myth, and conse- 
quently by that teaching asserts that the first and 
major premis of Christianity (Adam’s fall) is false. 
As the affirmation of the Atheist that the universe 
is all that exists negativs the existence of a “God,” 
so does the affirmations of evolution that man de- 
scended from the animal kingdom, and has existed on 
the earth more than six thousand years, negativ the 
No man 
can believe two diametrically opposit statements. He 
may think he does—but he does not. However hard 
our friend might try to believe that London is 
three thousand miles away, and at the same time that 
it is also four thousand, he could not deceive even him- 
self. If he compromises (as he is trying to do with 
Christianity and evolution), and thinks that perhaps 
it is thirty-five hundred miles, he by this process de- 
nies both of the previous statements. To harmonize 
such conflicting theories as are found in Genesis and 
in the doctrins of evolution would be a task too stu- 
pendous for even S. P. Andrews, the Great Recon- 
ciler. If there be any difference whatsoever between 
things, if ideas are in any way distinct from each 
other, and if words hav the slightest value in express- 
ing those differences and distinctions, for accuracy’s 
sake Jet such men as our friend, and millions more 
like him in this country, straighten out this confused 
jumble of ideas, and cease mixing speculativ notions 
with ascertained facts, as well as trying to reconcile 
what is with what they thought was but is not. 

But that is a slight digression, and we return to 
the point at issue. We hav found that Adam’s fall 
is the major premis in the Christian scheme. With- 
out it all the rest of the structure is a house without 
a foundation, and not worth living in. With no ful- 
crum on which to rest his lever, Christ could not lift 
mankind intoheaven. He would simply be like every 
other man—one in a worldful. We hav seen, too, 
that a belief in this is essential to being a Christian. 
We hay algo found that evolution denies this alleged 
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fall of Adam. A moment’s dwelling on the subject 
also shows that a person cannot believe two entirely 
contradictory stories. We think, therefore, that we 
are fully justified in saying that an evolutionist can 
not really be a Christian. And were the argument of 
great names worth a cent, we could cite columns of 
corroborating opinions of eminent men of both 
parties. We know the attempt is made by certain 
“Liberal” Christians to harmonize science and the- 
ology, and it was but a Sunday or two ago that a very 
popular pulpiteer announced that it was only “ unin- 
structed Infidels ” who said reconciliation was impos- 
sible, but we also know that no amount of metaphys- 
ical quibbling, no number of “ glittering generali- 
ties,” can make two and two out to be five. As be- 
tween such “ philosophers,” we are like the old man 
whose son had just returned from college, and was 
anxious to show off his acquirements. Seated at the 
dinner table, upon which were two chickens, the boy 
said, “Father, you would nct beljeve that I can 
prove there are three chickens on this table, would 
you?” The father acknowledged his skepticism. 
“Well,” said the youth, pointing to a chicken, “ that’s 
one, isn’t it?” “The old man admitted it. Pointing 
to the other, the metaphysician said, “ That’s two.” 
Yes, that made two. “ Well,” triumphantly exclaimed 
the boy, “ don’t one and two make three?” Taking 
one of the fowls, the abashed father put it on the 
mother’s plate, and transferring the remaining one 
to his own dish, quietly said, “ Well, mother, you eat 
that one, and I'll eat this, and Dick may hav the 
third.” The Christian evolutionist is the third 
chicken—he does not exist. 

A belief in the Bible used to be a sine qua non of 
Christianity. Logically, it is so yet. A comparison, 
therefore, of a few of the differences between the be- 
liefs of Christianity and the facts of evolution may 
help our friend to see that an evolutionist can never 
be a true Christian. He may call himself a Chris- 
tian, but he is not one, and assumes the name at the 
expense of his love of accuracy, not to say truth. 

In early times it was believed that all existing 
forms of nature were made out of nothing, at the word 
of a creator, during six days of morning and evening. 
Evolution teaches that the matter composing the uni- 
verse has always existed, and that, instead of being 
creations, all forms of nature are growths, even to the 
planets that whirl through space. Christianity be- 
lieves that all forms of life were originally made in 
their existing form complete. Evolution teaches that 
all these existing forms of life hav been produced 
from simpler forms by a gradual process of change. 
Christianity believes that God placed all animals in 
just the right place for them to flourish. Evolution 
teaches that only such animals hav survived as proved 
themselvs fit, and that inthe struggle many species 
hav become extinct. Christianity believes that all 
species are permanent. Evolution, on the contrary, 
shows the variation of species, and how those exist- 
ing to-day did not always exist. Naturalists and 
botanists are ever finding new species. Christianity 
believes that the plants, and fish, and animals are 
each distinct lives. Evolution has traced the unity of 
life, and similarity of organs, from the plant up to 
man. Christianity believes that every animal is sud- 
denly produced in the form of its parent. Evolution 
tells how each embryo successivly takes on the forms 
of each species lower than itself in the scale of life. 
Christianity believes that mind is an entity per se, 
given to man by God, breathed into him with 
the breath of life, and that animals hav only “in- 
stinct,” likewise given them by God. Evolution 
teaches that mind is the result of organization, that 
where organization is not, mind does not exist, and 
that animals’ instinct is only less developed mind, be- 
cause their organization is coarser and less complex. 
Christianity believes that speech is a faculty suddenly 
given by God to man, when evolution shows it to be 
only a developed faculty common to all animals, 
Christianity believes that morals are only an authori- 
tativ utterance from on high, but evolution says our 
moral sense is the result of generations of experience. 
So we might go on for pages contrasting the two, in 
every phase of science—physical, mental, sociological 
—all branches. Christianity is an authoritativ, “I 
said it,” and “so mote it be”—a spoken-into-exist- 
ence thing, like Aladdin’s palace—while evolution is 
a record of growth, of successiv and never-ending 
changes and variations. There is no sympathy nor 
harmony between the two, and a believer in one can 
never accept the other until two objects can occupy 
the same place at the same time. 
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Perhaps in considering this subject we may be 
allowed, as a point in our favor, to note the action of 
a body of Christians—the friends of our friend. A 

. dispatch from Columbia, S. C., dated Dee. 11, 1884, 
reports that Dr. Woodrow has been expelled from 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary by a vote of 
the directors of eight to four for teaching evolution. 
The doctrins of this science, the synods of Georgia 

- and Louisiana hold, are antichristian and Material- 
istic, and strongly tend toward Infidelity. This 
opinion of the synods is exactly ours. And we also 
contend that just so far as a Christian accepts evolu- 
tion as an explanation of the scientific and philo- 
sophical problems ever confronting him, just so far 
does he cease to be a Christian. And when he ac- 
cepts the doctrin in its entirety, he ceases to be in 
any way a Christian for reasons previously pointed 
out. And we contend, too, that just so fast as Chris- 
tianity assimilates itself to the mental development 
of the times, it ceases to be Christianity. It is itself 
subject to the law of evolution, and cannot resist the 
trend of the ages. But when it evolutes into a kind, 
honest, reasonable religion, it will no more be Chris- 
tianity than the speck of albumen on the ocean of 
antiquity was the man whose beginning of life it may 
hav been. 

Worshiping Christ as a reformer is about the 
most absurd thing in the world. What did he re- 
form? He drove the money changers out of the 
temple in the interests of what? A pure religion, it 
is claimed. What else did he do. Stole corn in the 
interests of a pure religion. Anything else? Stole 
donkeys in the interests of a pure religion. What 
else? He gave the world the most gigantic and cruel 
superstition which egotism and fanaticism hav ever 
conceived. But if we accept him as a reformer, 
what then? Why, then he was no Christ, and no 
extraordinary things can be obtained by a belief in 
him. His alleged divinity and embassadorship from 
God was his stock-in-trade, and without it any fanat- 
ical reformer is as good as he. Mohammed, Joe 
Smith, or even John Wesley (for Methodism started 
as a reform within a reform) has as good a claim to 
be worshiped. As an example of reform, Christ was 
a failure, as hav been nearly all the alleged saviors of 
the world. Buddha is about the only one of note 
among them who did not make worse conditions than 
he found existing. Christ did not teach “human 
rights, love, sympathy, and in all things peace and 
righteousness among men.” He taught that poverty 
of spirit is chief among virtues; that poverty in 
property is the surest passport to heaven; that the 
hungry and the grief-stricken are the blessed, and 
‘much more stuff utterly foreign to the truth, and in 
no wise conduciy to the winning of equal human 
rights. He taught the narrowest of sectarianism, 
such as, “If any man come unto me, and hate not his 
father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple.” Instead of peace and 
righteousness he taught that he came “ not to send 
peace on earth but a sword. For I am come to set 
man at variance against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law, and a man’s foe shell be they of 
his own household.” For his sake he told people to 
forsake relativs and friends, and promised them a 
reward for so doing of “an hundredfold.” Surely 
Mr. Town cannot be ignorant of all these teachings, 
yet he thinks Christ taught love, peace, and righteous- 
ness! It is evident he reads the scriptures as care- 
lessly as he does the literature of evolution. : 

Another paragraph, and we must close. “ Do you 
not think,” Mr. Town asks, “to be up to the spirit in 
which you claim to move, it would be well for you to 
join hands with, or at least acknowledge, the natural 
drift and tendency of the new Christianity?” If Mr. 
Town had read Tus Trorn Srexer often, he would 
know that we hav recognized, not the new Christian- 
ity, but the new reformation in Protestantism, in 
which the natural drift and tendency is toward 
Rationalism, and which is sweeping away every ves- 
tige of real Christianity, but leaving a hollow shell 
with no kernel and no vitality. High sounding 
phrases with no meaning, flowery rhetoric with no 
substance, soft sawder for God and the rich pew- 
holders, are rapidly taking the place of the stern 
theology of the past. So far as the cruelty of Chris- 
tianity is repudiated, so far as superstition is de- 
throned, so far as myth and fable are laughed down 
the aisles, we heartily join hands with the new 
reformers. But what we want to see, what we are 


laboring to bring about, is the total abolition of a 
supernatural religion, and the substitution of a 
rational philosophy that shall concern itself with the 
bere and now, with making the earth a more habit- 
able place, and the men and women who dwell on it 
happier beings. This can: never, we are convinced, 
be brought about by half-hearted efforts. The 
quicker men see that the idol to which they hav so 
long been bound is nothing but a creation of human 
brains, that the whole Christian fabric is a gilt-edged 
fraud, the quicker will they apply themselvs to the 
herculean task of righting human wrongs and 
relieving human misery. It is easier to build on 
ground free from rubbish than it-is when the corner- 
stones must be laid amid weeds and briers; or on a 
quicksand which falls away at a touch. That is why 
we oppose Christianity with might and main. 
Though the church oft shifts her ground, she is at 
heart the same enslaver of minds. In the complete 
extinction of supernaturalism is man’s only sure 
safety. 


: — 0m 
Censorship in Art. 

Brute’ Comstock’s most recent case is drawing 
from religious and semi-religious papers long edi- 
torials on the necessity of a censorship of the press 
and pallet. Among the items enumerated as de- 
manding a supervision are the photographs sold on 
the streets, the show-bills of theaters, illustrated 
weekly journals, and story papers for the youths and 
shop girls of the city. “ We will not say,” says one 
paper, “that the world belongs to the saints, and 
that they hav a commission to rule it. But we re- 
spond to as much of that opinion as is involved in the 
proposition that the moralities and decencies are 
sovereign things, and that, in their name, and by 
their authority, decent people ought to insist on rul- 
ing society.” 

Precisely. Morality and decency are sovereign 
things—there is no kind of question about that. 
But, pray tell us, ye saintly hypocrits who urge 
the Bible on the people, who shall construe the two 
things? All things are said to be relativ, and “ inde- 
cency” is, therefore, like blasphemy, a question of 
geography. And, further, it is a question of taste. 
Still further, no two persons’ tastes are alike. For 
instance: the nude pictures adorning the gallery 
walis of the Vanderbilt and Stewart mansions; those 
which were exhibited at the Philadelphia Exhibition; 
others on every artist’s easel, and in almost every 
home of wealth in all the cities of the country, are, in 
the opinion of some, in questionable taste. In litera- 
ture, too, one book, which is hawked and peddled 
about everywhere; which is translated into scores of 
languages, and given away by thousands of missiona- 
ries at an expense of millions of dollars, is, in large 
part, a beastly production of the printing-press. Yet 
every one would consider it an outrage to deprive 
the people of these things, and any government 
which should attempt it would be quickly over- 
turned. 

But shall wealthy people hav what best pleases 
them, and the poorer people be deprived of such en- 
joyments? Shall the artist who sold Vanderbilt a 
thousand-dollar painting of a modern Eve be pro- 
tected, and the poor vendor of a photograph ten 
times more decent (in so far as clothes make decen- 
cy) be prosecuted? So the “saints” seem to think. 

The practical working of this censorship would be in- 
tolerable. New York city has one now in the person 
of Comstock, backed by the wealth and political 
power of a few men. In the “suppression ” of liter- 
ature his exploits are well known. He prosecutes 
the publishers of journals inimical to his church, 
classical works which are the models of scholars, and 
suffers a wealthy Bible Society and a powerful polit- 
cal sport to circulate indecency without hindrance. 
In art his efforts are equally one-sided. The great- 
est work of one of Europe’s greatest artists is by 
him ordered from a shop window, while he permits, 
in public academies, canvas glowing with precisely 
the same sort of beauty. There is no more justice 
in this than there is sense in having such a censor- 
ship at all. 

That scoundrels hav made books unfit for human 
eye to see is true. But society has also made laws 
to punish them, and pays officers to enforce these 
laws. A public officer. not performing his sworn 
duty is liable to impeachment. Private societies for 
the prosecution of criminals always conduce to 
tyranny and monstrous injustice. They speedily de- 
generate into weapons for the satisfying of private 


city are instances. Especially is this true of Com- 
stock’s society, and his latest case is a glaring exhi- 
bition of official power prostituted to personal spite. 
The poor victim is the man who once, while being 
dragged to prison, assaulted with a penknife the un- 
Scrupulous agent. Since that time Comstock has 
pursued him relentlessly, and the present arrest is 
plainly the merest pretext in the world. The photo- 
graph is much less “indecent” than thousands ex- 
posed by all the leading dealers in the city, which 
can be seen by any one walking Broadway from the 
City Hall to the Park. Dozens of artists, photog- 
raphers, reporters, and lawyers examined it last week 
in the court room, and not one could see in it any 
violation of decency. It has been shown to the most 
fastidious ladies, who failed to find in it a solitary 
reason for imprisoning the seller. Yet the agent 
demands that Conroy be sent to prison for exposing 
it for sale. Leaving aside for a moment the religion, 
the poverty of the vendor, the fact that he is a cripple 
unable to perform manual labor, admitting, if need 
be for the sake of the argument, that a .censorship 
of art is desirable, there is nothing in the picture 
which calls for its special condemnation over similar 
works. The arrest is purely a gratification of the 
spite which Comstock holds against Conroy. We 
would not say the spite is aggravated by the fact that 
Conroy is a Catholic while Comstock is a bigoted 
Protestant, for the assault committed years ago is as 
far as it is necessary to seek for the motiv. But we 
do hold that this case is one of the strongest pos- 
sible reasons why a censorship of art is impossible 
in a democratie country in which the poorest and 
weakest is supposed to be protected in his rights as 
fully as the richest and most powerful. And we are 
glad to know that the victim of Comstock’s animosity 
is not to be ruthlessly offered up without a vigorous 
protest by the leading artists of the city. 
od eg pee 
The Churches of Washington Territory Must 
Pay Taxes. 
Warta Warta, Wass. Ter, Dee. 5, 284. 
To raz Eprror or Tue Trurs Sexuxer, Sir: At our 
late general election the matter of taxing church 
property was submitted to the popular vote, which 
resulted in a very decided majority in favor of such 
taxation. Seore one for Freethought. I will send 
you the official vote as soon as I can procure it. 
Yours for truth, W. S. Grunzam. 
P.S.—As you are perhaps aware, our laws hav for 
several years past taxed church property. Through 
church influence an act was passed by our last legis- 
lature submitting the question of taxing church 
property to a popular vote of the territory, with the 
above result. We hope, after such a defeat, that they 
will be satisfied for a season. W. S. G. 
m 
Tur recent death of Mr. Justice Watkios Williams in 2 house 
of ill-fame while on circuit in Nottingham, recalls the fact 
that he was one of the most brutal denouncers of Mr. Brad- 
laugh and Mrs. Besant. He was extraordinarily pious. His 
death has created a profound sensation in England. The 
greatest efforts were made to hush the unsavory affair up. 
The coroner received an intimation from ‘‘a very high quarter ' 
that his duty only required him to inquire into the cause of 
death, and not into the attendant circumstances. This, how- 
ever, only served to make him more minute in his researches 
into every detail of the untoward catastrophe. This stand 
he maintained, despite the protest of the jury, who on three 
separate occasions declared themselvs fully satisfied with the 
facts already placed before them. The coroner, however, in- 
sisted on going into the case just as he would, he asserted, 
into that of ‘a common sweep or stocking maker.” The 
daily press of London did not apparently share in the coroner's 
belief in the merits of publicity, as they each and all, whilst 
recording the judge's death, suppressed the attendant circum- 
stances. That default has, however, been rectified to the full 
by the issue of a complete resume of the revolting details in 
pamphlet form. This has been hawked at every street corner 
in London during the last month, the cries of the vendors 
and the huge posters which they carry having aroused an im- 
mense demand for the prurient brochure. 


Tur Christians of Melbourne, Australia, are endeavoring, 
like God, to devise a device against their enemies the Free- 
thinkers. They seem determined to close the Hall of Science 
and prevent the publication of Joseph Symes’s Liberator, 
Their plan is to force the government to prosecute, and if the 
present laws are not sufficient for the purpose, to get Parlia- 
ment to enact new ones. The Sydney police hav seized and 
destroyed a lot of “ Fruits of Philosophy,” and the “Elements 
of Social Science.” Both books circulate in England without 
restraint since the Bradlaugh and Besant trial, as they also do 


in this country. 
ee es eg Ge 


As will be seen by an advertisment in another place, we hav 
received a supply of the ‘‘Agnostic Annual.” Orders for it 
accompanied by 25 cents promptly filled. Tus TRUTH SEEKER 
ANNUAL AND FREETHINKERS ALMANAC will be ready shortly. 
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Zellers from friends. 


EUREKA, CAL., Nov. 28, 1884. 

Mez. Evrror: I hav just read Mr. Putnam’s letter to Mr. 
Chainey, and I indorse every word of it. It shows a true ap- 
preciation of the case, and cool, sound judgment. Iam sorry 
for Mr. Chainey. He is exactly what Mr. Watts describes him 
to be—a man highly cultured, highly gifted, well meaning, 
with strong emotions, but without reason or judgment. I am 
glad that Mr. Watts refuses to accept Mr. Chainey’s challenge. 
Not that I think Mr. Watts would not be equal to the task; on 
the contrary, I am confident Mr. Watts could anuihilate Mr. 
‘Chainey in debate, even on even ground; but in this case the 
‘ground on which Mr. Chainey stands is worse than no ground 
‘at all, since it is of such a nature as to prevent him from mak- 
ing a defense. Yet a debate between Mr. Watts and Mr. 
‘Chainey would cause a good deal of ill-feeling between Ma- 
terialists and Spiritualists, an event which for the sake of the 
prosperity of both parties ought to be avoided. I pity Mr. 
Chainey. He finds himself thrown into a world in which he 
is unfit to liv. He is ideal, aerial, and emotional, while the 
world around him ig cool, calculating, and practical. His mind 
takes fancy flights far above the clouds, and would remain 
there if physical wants did not remind him, to his disgust, that 
he belongs to this earth. He is like a well-dressed doll in the 
hands of children—loved and admired, but of no practical 
value. Mr. Chainey did not comprehend Mr. Putnam’s mean- 
ing when the latter told him that he acted exactly like Moody, 
and took the part of a converted Christian. This fact shows 
that Mr. Chainey’s mind has no clear, practical turn. He, un- 
like the butterfly who goes from flower to flower to extract the 
honey, flies from ism toism to extract ideas, which his unprac- 
tical mind converts into gall. Icannot see what could hav 
caused that unprovoked attack upon Materialism by Mr. 
Chainey unless it was that hy had absorbed more gall from that 
ism than he could digest, and was forced to vomit some. 

If Mr. Chainey was a true Liberal he would not declaim 
against any ism. He would know that our ideas and beliefs 
are not made to order for us, but that they force themselvs 
upon us independent of our volition. Why, then, should one 
person or sect denounce another person or sect when all of us 
are forced to believe according to the evidence we hav before 
us, and we cannot help ourselvs ? : 

On the whole, I think Mr. Chainey would not be so anxious 
to debate if he had any idea that Mr. Watts would accept the 
challenge, for, let him be ever so egotistic, he must feel his in- 
feriority, aside from the fact that he has no ground to stand 
upon. 

I am glad that Mr. Watts has come among us. While in ora- 
torical talent the great Ingersoll is ahead of him, in sound 
sense and judgment he has no superior, in my opinion. 

I hav read with profit and satisfaction the articles of Her- 
bert Spencer in Tux 'lRUTH SEEKER, but the ideas of his 
critics are to me as clear as mud. 

Inclosed you will find $5, my mite toward defraying the ex- 
penses of our missionaries, Messrs. Wattsand Putnam. I hope 
their labors may be crowned with success. They hav a great 
advantage over the Christian missionaries. The world has 
arrived at a stage where everybody is more or less inclined to 
think, yet the Christian missionary tells his proselytes, ‘If 
you think, you will be damned,” while our missionaries will 
tell their proselytes that they will be damned if they don't 
thiok. 

“Bible Morals,” by John E. Remsburg, ought to be printed 
in pamphlet form. To one like me, who is alwsys ready for 
an argument in regard to Bible morals, without having the 
time to turn that pile of rubbish over, it would be of great 
value. I intended to cut it outof Taz Trura Szexer, but my 


tribute my mite for your worthy readers. 
is a regular and ever-welcome visitor in my house. 
I cannot do without it. 
Liberals in other and more favored portions of the land, and 
perhaps they would like to hear something from a Freethinker 


atrocious oppressions, from the expectations of being re- 
warded hereafter. 

The God idea, wherever existing, has produced similar ef- 
fects. The Jupiter and Neptune of the Greeks, the Brahma 
and Vishnu of the Hindoos, the Osiris and Typhon of the 
Egyptians, the Mithras and Ormuzd of the Persians, or the 
Jehovah and Satan of the Jews and Christians, hav alike 
crushed man’s intellect, warped his judgment, and made the 
earth a perfect hell. Men of America, how much longer will 
you suffer such contemptible mummery to curse and enslave 
you? Mankind are a long-enduring race, or the whole owlish 
sky-pilots fattening on the Jew God and his whole heavenly 
hosts would long ere this hav been swept from the earth by 
the fury and scorn of an oppressed people. But I hope it is 
not too late. Let the people inquire into everything, diffuse 
what is true, overthrow what is false. It is high time for men 
to think for themselvs, for they hav been duped and plundered 
long enough by priestly, legal, titled, and moneyed rulers, 
who, by the staff, the Jew Bible, and the bayonet manage to 
get them down, and when down to keep them down. Let the 
religious and political swindlers be once exposed, and then 
honest producers will get their own, and in order to do this 
honest people must make good sense catching, then there 
will be no occasion for men to rail at churches and priests. 
But the way things are, the working slaves are the fools who 
invite the knaves to blindfold them, whilst they pick their 
pockets. Hav the intelligence and good sense to destroy the 
cause, and the effect will cease. 

I am the well-wisher of the whole human race, 

J. PETTEY. 


FLAGSTAFF, Arizona, Dec. 2, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: After a long silence, I will again try to con- 
THE TRUTH SEEKER 
In fact, 
I enjoy reading the letters from 


away out here in this isolated country, where, until recently, 


the dread Apache and the border ruffians held supreme con- 
trol. 
boy element kept the country terrorized, for. it is a well-known 
fact that here in our territory there hav been as bold a lot 
of riders as ever swung aà rietta on the border. But now anew 
order of things has taken place. ~ Two of the great trans-con- 
tinental railways, the Atlantic and Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific, traverse this territory from east to west. 
indeed, the great civilizers. 


When the red devils were not on the warpath, the cow- 


These are, 


Ours is a lumbering village on the Atlantic and Pacific 


Railroad, where are situated the immense mills of the Ayer 
Lumber Company of Chicago. 
grazing countries, and as beautiful a climate as there is on 
the face of the earth. Here, too, Freethought can hav full 
sway, and we that love nature can worship at her shrine to our 
hearts’ content. 


Here we hav one of the finest 


We are not over-troubled here with sky-pilots, and Method- 


ist circuses, there being but one embassador of the meek and 
lowly in this part of the country, and fortunately he attends 
pretty strictly to his own affairs, and would be, withal, a pretty 
good fellow, if he was only on the other track. 


I take the only TRUTH SEEKER that comes to this place, and 


I take great pride in loaning numbers wherever I can where I 
think they will be read. ThenI get them again, and loan them 
again and again, until they are worn out. 
soll’s ‘‘Gems of Thought,” and his ‘‘ Christian Religion,” and 
they, too, are loaned out all the time. 
they are doing good work. 
advance the cause of Freethought. 
noble and glorious cause which I hav espoused, striving to let 


I also hav Inger- 


Iam proud to say that 
In my quiet way, I do all I can to 
I work untiringly in the 


my light so shine that I may be an honor, and not a disgrace, 
to the cause of mental freedom for which we are fighting. 

I am the only open and avowed Infidel in this place. Only 
a short time ago, a young man said to me, “ And you are an 
Enfidel, are you?” ‘Yes, sir, I am proud to be one of the 
grand army of progress.” ‘‘ Well,” said he, “I don’t like to 
talk to a man who does not believe ina God.” ‘“ But,” said I 
“ does Webster say an Infidel denies the existence of a supreme 
being? Isay not.” And I gave him Webster's definition of 
“Infidel,” which rather opened his eyes, after which we had 


usual luck, somebody carried off the paper containing the 
first part. If you hav a copy of that number left, please send 
it to me. ROBERT GUNTHER. 
[Brother Gunther will find bv referring to our advertising 
columns that his desire has boen anticipated, and that ‘‘ Bible 
Morals ” ig published in a substantial pamphlet.—Ep. T. S.] 


THE CURSE OF THE GOD IDEA, 


LaCrosse, Wis., Dec. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eptror: The God idea has produced the most extrava- 
gant speculation, the most visionary fraud, the most ignorant 
ideas, and most unnatural chimeras ever foisted on an undis- 
cerning and credulous world. It has by its frightful phantoms 
forced the mind to vegetate in primitiv stupidity, entangled 
man’s reason in a labyrinth, from which he cannot extricate 
himself; it has subjugated the many for the benefit of the 
few; it has manacled the limbs and torporized the mind. The 
God idea has robbed man of every noble thought, feeling, im- 
pulse, and made him the prey of the most savage passions, 
while the supposed deity is described as exulting with fiend- 
ish delight over the horrid desolation. If Christians want 
proofs, let them turn to the Bible; its pages will furnish to re- 
flectiv minds an illustration of the fruits of God’s worship. 
They will find there the bloodiest rites, the most incestuous 
orgies, sensual ceremonies, obscene representations, scandal- 
ous prostitutions, gorging feasts, vindictiv murders, heartrend- 
ing immolations, and every curse and crime in the calendar of 
human depravity, as the actions of the peculiar favorits of a 
god, and that god is the God of the Christians. ž 

All tyrannies are based upon the God idea. Nothing but 
the fear of an infinitly powerful and vindictiv being would in- 
duce men to submit to the countless villainies practiced upon 
them by their fellow-mortals, called priests, who hav treacher- 
ously infused the idea that they are of a superior order, born 
to power and wealth. Man has become a mere machine inthe 
hands of the political and theological tyrants who hav treated 
him as a slave; he has contracted the vices of one. The God 


idea ever was, and ever will be, the cause and curse of man’s 


along, pleasant chat. 
talk with him upon the subject of Freethought, and wants to 
read THE TRUTH SEEKER and my Liberal books. 


And now he stops me and asks me to 


Now, brother-Liberals, if we expect to succeed in this great 


reformation that has been so nobly begun, we must work— 
work early and late. 
cast no reproach upon us, as & class. 
amazement. 
aghast and with wonder watches the rapid progress that Lib- 


Let our daily walk be such that it will 
The world looks on in 
And the church, once all-powerful, stands 


eralism is making. Keep the ball rolling. A wave of light is 


passing all over the world, and we are becoming more civilized. 


Only a few years ago, in my boyhood days, it was almost 


impossible to get hold of a copy of Paine’s “ Age of Reason.” 
Now it can be had almost anywhere. 


The great and glorious 
words he wrote hav come ringing down the aisles of time for 
more than a century, and it will be the same with the writings 
of Col. Ingersoll, D. M. Bennett, Col. Kelso, and others that 
hav done so much for us. Their works wil] be treasured and 
read by the millions yet unborn. i 

I hope to liv to help elect a Liberal president of the United 
States—some noble, whole-souled Freethought worker like 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. It is not beyond our reach: It will 
be but a few years more, at the rate Liberalism is progressing, 
until we can put our own candidate into the field, and, too, 
with hopes of success. I want to liv to see all property equally 
taxed all over our union—every dollar’s worth of church prop- 
erty taxed at its full value. In California, where I spent 
twenty years of the best of my life, church property is taxed, 
showing unmistakably how Liberal the people are. And I 
believe it is the only state in the union where church property 


depravity, of his social and political inequality, continually 
icaching and instilling into him forbearance under the most 


is taxed. New York not only exempts all church property 
, from taxation, but allows each minister of the gospel of super- 


stition $1,500 worth of property or money free from taxation. 
And there are those hundreds of drones, or hangers-on, as it 
were, living off the labor of the hard-working and honest peo- 
ple. What a shame! ‘Tis astain upon any state government. 
Now, brothers, let us throw the mantle of protection around 
the Liberal lecturers that are in the field—Watts, Putnam, 
Reynolds, and others. The noble pioneers, they are doing 
a great work, of which the coming millions will be proud. 
Only think for a moment what has already been accomplished. . 
I can remember a few years back, when, had I expressed 
myself as I do now, every day, I would hav been imprisoned; 
and only a few years back of that I would hav beeu burnt 
at the stake for blasphemy. But, thanks to the Infidels of 
°76, who, by keeping God out of the Constitution and inserting 
instead, ‘‘ We, the people,” did us a lasting good, a good for 
which we cannot be too grateful. 

I find in every community in which I hav lived many Liber- 
als who, for policy’s sake, keep quiet, and would not acknowl- 
edge themselvs Liberals for fear of being called Infidels. 
Many hav said to me, “How dare you be go outspoken ? 
Doesn't it hurt you in your business?” I answer, ‘‘It would 
hurt me worse to bea hypocrit.” I was reared by very strict 
orthodox Methodist parents, and what education I got was 
in a Methodist college. Every means was resorted to to get 
Methodism. into me, but they utterly failed. In this way I 
lost several years of my mental liberty. But I tell you, now, 
brothers, I am making up forlost time. I am the open enemy 
of Christology and superstition. I denounce thedld Jew book 
of myths, mystery, and Mormonism when and wherever op- 
portunity presents itself. It is a mass of obscene literature 
for which I hav very little use. It is my candid opinion that 
very few really intelligent people of to-day believe in the 
divine origin of the Bible, and science. entirely upsets the 
theory of the divinity of Christ, immaculate conception being 
contrary to the unalterable laws of nature. And as to the 
great plan of salvation, it shows fraud upon the face of it. 
If God foreknew all things before the foundation of the 
world, how was it that it took him four thousand years to work 
out this plan of salvation? Quien sabe? But I fear I hav 
strung this letter out too long already, so for this time, with a 
Long liv Taz Trout SEEKER, I will bid you adieu. 

J. C. BURGE. 


WENTWORTH, DAK., Deo. 8, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: I must ask your kind indulgence again for a 
short time. I wish to relate to you a story with a result. 
Friend Jamieson has been here and given us another rousing 
old course of lectures, consisting of five, to well-filled houses. 
It is estimated that at the last lecture Sunday evening there 
were from 175 to 200 listeners, which for this sparsely-settled 
country is a good showing. The poor follower of Christ feels 
lonely in this burg just now, I can tell you, as one lady said 
after the close of the last lecture, which, by the way, was, 
“ Has Jesus Christ any Followers on Earth at the Present 
Time?” Well, that lecture has completely knocked the foun- 
dation out under my religion. It is a fact that the professor 
actually struck terror to the hearts of some by the clear-cut 
sentences, the preacher-proof arguments, and the bed-rock 
reasonings as he showed up the true cussedness of some of 
Christ’s chosen. I tried my level best to get some of the keep- 
ers of flocks of the meek and lowly Jesus to come and ‘cross 
swords with the professor, but not one couldI find. I went 
seventeen miles to try and find a man to stand up for the cause 
of Christ, but no, sir, they dare not come to the front and de- 
fend their case. I hav come to the conclusion that they are a 
bigger set of cowards than were some of the child-butchers of 
old. But we stand on our feet at last. Sunday evening be- 
fore the lecture we madea call for names for a Liberal League, 
and sooner than it takes me to write it we had thirty.six, and 
about twenty-five more that were not out will join, making a 
membership of about sixty. The matters pertaining to the 
cause of Liberalism were discussed some, after which the 
officers of the League for the ensuing year were elected, as 
follows: President, W. L. Horton; vice-president, I, R. Zim- 
mermann; secretary, R. Claudet; corresponding secretary, 
R. R. Wentworth; treasurer, Chas. Kochne. Saturday, Dec. 
13th, was set for our first meeting, to take steps to regularly 
organize and take such other steps as we thought best, We shall 


probably unite at once with the National Liberal League. We 
hav named ours the “‘ Banner League.” 
Allow me one more word, and then I am done. Brother 


Jamieson, we thank you for your labors in our behalf, and we 
sincerely hope that the small shoot you hav planted here will 
soon grow to be a mighty oak. And we think with the excel- 
lent home talent we hav we are bound to succeed. Again I 
say, we thank you. 

Yours for truth and justice, not for Christ’s sake, but for 
humanity’s sake, W. L. Horton. | 


Lyon, Kan., Dec. 5, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: After reading Mr. Frederic Harrison’s paper 
in Tue TRUTH SEEKER concerning ‘‘ Agnostic Metaphysics,” I 
will confess, with a sense of humility, that it has left nothing 
definit in my mind concerning the Knowable which he would 
place as a basis of religion in the place of the Unknowable, 
the Eternal Energy, of Mr. Herbert Spencer. The first part 
of Mr. Harrison’s essay is a mixture of wit and wisdom directed 
with skill and zeal against the Unknowable as a basis of relig- 
ion; the second part is, I believe, a good definition of the 
Positiv Philosophy of Auguste Comte. 

Mr. Harrison cannot see the possibility of building a re- 
ligion upon something inscrutable and unknowable, and he 
insists that it must rest “upon something that can be known 
and conceived of.” If he would tell us what can be known 
and conceived apart from physical nature, and from a base 
of religion, and also giv us his definition of the word “ relig- 
ion,” we could compare his Knowable basis to the Unknow- 
able of Mr. Spencer, and see which is the more solid of the 
two. 

I believe what Mr. Spencer means by the Unknowable ig 
that men cannot giv it form, although they may recognize its 
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force at every step, and also feel it through their sensitiv or- 
ganizations. No one can demonstrate that it is black, white, 
short, long, solid, or liquid, man, woman, or elephant. It is 
like electricity—although we can see the effects which it pro- 
duces, we cannot giv form to the energy which produces them. 
We can see the apples fall to the ground, but who will be 
able to giv a picture to our consciousness of what gravitation 
looks like? After deducting the effects which belong to the 
realm of our consciousness, gravitation and electricity remain 
unknowable to our consciousness. 

It seems immaterial to me whether the Unknowabl e is called 
the primary substratum, the Eternal Energy, or God, or even 
if we call it a property belonging to matter. We are forbidden 
by our finite consciousness to describe the Infinit Eternal En- 
ergy, and we might just as well shut the door to our curiosity 
in that line and draw the latch in. 

Mr, Harrison may be correct when he says that Mr. Spencer 
stands nearly alone with his religion of the Unknowable, if 
by “‘ religion” he means the building of rites, the teaching of 
rules of conduet, and the chanting of praises to the Unknow- 
able Eternal Energy. But people who believe in that Energy, 
and who hav seen the childishness of giving form to it, can 
be counted by the thousands. JosEPH Le CLERC. 


ST. CATHARINE’S, ONT., Dec. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Please accept the pittance I send you this time 
and use fifty cents of it for a copy of the Bennett monument 
and copy of J. E, Remsberg’s valuable missionary pamphlet, 
“Bible Morals,” with it if you can afford it; and apply the 
balance on my subscription. 

I presume your excitement of the election has nearly or 
quite cooled off by this time. I think it unfortunate for your 
country and its business that your presidential elections occur 
so often, for it frustrates all kinds of business for a time, and 
is more or less injurious to the morals of your people. 

Having once on a time been directly. interested in your elec- 
tions, it has often occurred to me that your presidential term 
is too short, that if it was extended to six years it would be an 
improvement, and to confine each president-elect to that time 
and no more would be another improvement, and thus do 
away with the second and third terms which now and again 
are the cause of much discussion. As to parties, I think it quite 

` desirable that there should be two, one to watch the other, and 
quite as desirable that neither party should be in power more 
than two terms, were it possible to arrange it thus; for one 
party, whatever its name or pretensions to honesty in the well- 
fare of the country, will become more or less corrupt if its 
term of office is unduly prolonged. The opportunities for 
speculation are numerous and tempting, and few there are 
who can withstand them. Notwithstanding, each party make 
every exertion to convince the citizens of the country that they 
are perfect in their principles, yet I don’t apprehend that there 
is any essential difference in their fundamental principles. 
Their political differences are more in name than in reality, 
and hav no particular effect one way or the other in the vari- 
ous manipulations of the government. 

A few weeks since in preparing some matter for the Chil- 
dren’s Corner in Taz TRUTH SEEKER, which proves to be in- 
teresting to both young and old, the thought flashed upon me 
that Miss Wixon’s duties in that department as editor might 
be rather arduous when compared with the remuneration she 
may receive, judging from what is realized for labor in other 
departments of our cause. Now, I would propose that every 
reader of Tue TRUTH SEEKER prepare some matter appropri- 
ate for that department, either original or selected, and send 
it to her now and again, and thereby keep her supplied. It 
would require but a slight amount of time from each one to 
fulfil the adage that every little helps. Write it down, dear 
friends, in some conspicuous place that you may not forget to 
do so. 

In conclusion, I will relate a farcial matter which was pro- 
duced by an attempt to make a witness of a boy about five 
years of age in one of our courts a few weeks since. In order 
to fulfil the law requiring an oath in giving testimony, which 
is yet in vogue here, the judge turned to the boy and asked 
him if he knew what an oath was? ‘‘No,sir,”hesaid. ‘Did 
you ever attend a Sunday-school?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘How long 
hay you attended a Sunday-school?” ‘TI don’t know.” ‘‘Who 
sent you to Sunday-school ?” ‘My mother.” ‘What did your 
teacher teach you?” ‘I don’t know.” ‘Did she teach you 
to be a good boy, and always tell the truth? that it was wicked 
to lie, and that if you did lie you would go to a bad place and 


be punished for it?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘Then you wouldn’t tell a 
lie if you knew it?” ‘*No, sir.” ‘But you don’t know what 
an oath is?” ‘No, sir.” The judge then shook his head. 


The lawyer then questioned the boy and asked him if he knew 
what the Bible was, holding one up to him. He said, “‘ No, 
“Did you ever read the Bible?” ‘No, sir.” ‘Did any 


sir.” 
one ever read it to you?” “No, sir.” ‘Did your teacher tell 
you about heaven?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘‘ Did she tell about God?” 


«Yes, sir.” ‘Do you know who God is?” “No, sir.” Such 
' presumption! to ask a child a question that he could not 
answer himself, I’ll be bound to say. The court refused his 
evidence. Thus ended the farce with the boy. When will 
mankind cease to be dupes? C. B. THOMPSON. 


GOLDSBERRY, Mo., Nov. 22, 1884. 

Mr. Eprtor: I ordered from your house a few weeks ago the 
“ Faraday Pamphlets,” hoping to find in them (judging from 
the titles) something upon which to found a belief in spirit ex- 
istence. I hav but recently lost a darling child. Oh! how 
hard to giv the greatest joy of my life to the cold and unre- 
sponsiv tomb! I am searching for grounds upon which to 
base a hope and belief in immortality. But what a mockery 
to one in earnest are the ‘“‘ Faraday Pamphlets.” 

And now, Mr. Editor, I wish to ask you if any of the lead- 
ing thinkers, philosophers, and scientists of to-day are avowed 
advocates or believers in Spiritualism? Is it not, after all, a 
gross superstition? The old ‘‘Endor” and ‘ Salem” witch- 
craft in modern dress ? 


In conclusion, I wish to say a word in regard to politics. I; 


do not believe THE TrutH Seexer can be made a political or- 
gan without endangering its success. While I believe in free 
thought and free speech, I do not believe in abusing one’s priv- 
ileges. Already one or two communications hav appeared in 
Tue Truta SEEKER which, if I knew were indorsed by the 
editor, I should refuse to read it any longer. Going back to 
Spiritualism, I do not say any hard things of its advocates; I 
only fear that there is nothing init. It looks too much like 
the practice of the ‘‘ Black Art.” 

Hoping tosee Liberalism and Freethought grow, spread, and 
sweep this country in the near future, I remain truly one of 
the earnest advocates thereof. - P. J. BURTON. 


[Tue TRUTH SEEKER is a free paper so far as the expression 
of opinion is concerned. With about two-thirds of the com- 
munications the editor disagrees, but that is no reason why 
the opinions should not be printed. And it would hardly be 
Liberal for Mr. Burton to stop his paper because he finds 
opinions in it contrary to his own. Perhaps his views would 
be as distateful to others. Bear and forbear, is a charitable 
way.—Ep. T. 8.] 


CHESTER, Pa., Dec. 10, 1884. 

Mz. Epitor: Please credit $1 to my subscription. I amin 
receipt of a letter from Charles B. Reynolds in reference to a 
course of lectures in this place. I hav done my best to geta 
hall, but it is next to impossible, as there are but two halls here, 
and they. are owned or controled by Christians, who positivly 
refuse to rent them for Liberal lectures. At one time I 
offered to bear the largest portion of the expense of getting 
R. G. Ingersoll here myself, and some friends got together and 
tried our best to get a hall, but we were refused. ` 

I hav also tried to raise a League here. There are plenty of 
Liberals, but only a few who are bold enough to speak their 
honest thoughts, but I do not see why they need be afraid as 
long as they act honestly in their business transactious. I am 
generally known as an unbeliever in the holy scripture (so- 
called), but I do a pretty good business. I deal “ fair, square, 
and honest,” with all whom I hav dealings with, and that ac- 
counts for it. Christians, like all others, will go where they 
can get the most and the best for their money, and I would 
say to my Liberal friends to deal honestly in all their business 
transactions, and they need not be afraid of Christian persecu- 
tion. Christians will and do like to deal with honest people, 
regardless of belief. Wishing THE TRUTH SEEKER success, 
Iam, Yours for universal mental liberty, EDw. DICKERSON. 


, Newrort, ME., Dec. 6, 1884. 

To THE EDITOR AND Reapers or THE TRUTH SEEKER: It is a 
little over a quarter of a century since the first and only Free 
Convention ever held in this country took place; is it not time 
to call another? In 1857—I think it was—a Free. Convention 
was held in Rutland, Vermont. It was not an Infidel, or a 
Spiritualist, or a Christian convention, but ‘A Free Conven- 
tion,” and the only one ever held on this continent on a cor- 
rect principle. 

To call a meeting or convention, and agree beforehand what 
to talk about, is false in principle. I, therefore, move that a 
Free Convention be held, commencing on the fourth of July 
next, in Princeton, Mass., to continue as long as may seem 
needful at the time. And I furthermore suggest that said 


convention shall not be governed by an arbitrary despot f 


called a “‘ president,” but that each speaker be his or her own 
president. Those who hav outgrown childhood need no pope, 
king, or president to govern them, but are a law unto them- 
selvs. Another important matter. Let no one in particular 
be invited to attend, for all truly redeemed souls, men and 
women, will be present without invitation. Also let there be 
no paid speakers, for truth is free without money or price. 
Editors of papers whose souls are imbuded with a deep love 
for humanity will print the above. SEWARD MITCHELL. 
P.S.—We are having a grand time by a visit from a dear 
little fourteen-year-old Infidel—Clara Louisa Lewis, of Ban- 
gor, Me., daughter of William and Julia Lewis, and niece of 
Albert Lewis and wife, all Infidels, and, of course, subscribers 
to the ever grand TRUTH SEEKER. She is the little—in stature, 
but not in soul—philanthropist who has collected money for 
our friend J. Hacker, and a correspondent of Mrs, Slenker. 
The good father and mother of Clara will never allow a trai- 
torous Christian priest to poison her young mind with their 
blasphemous lies. A diviner soul I never met than Clara 
Louisa Lewis. ` S. M. 


ALEXANDRIA, ONT., Nov. 25, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $5, out of it pay for my TRUTH 
SEEKER for 1885, and the balance please apply to the Cam- 
paign Fund. This campaign is not likely to ever do me any 
personal good, as circumstances hav placed me, and are likely 
to retain me, where I never will again hav the pleasure of hear- 
ing the rational discourses of those lecturers, or in any way 
derive any benefit from the good they are doing, as I liv in a 
community that never has and never will be less than a hun- 
dred years behind the civilization of any given period; never- 
theless it does me good to do what little I can to help a good 
cause, and I am only sorry that I cannot do more. Six years 
ago I got strapped the worst way. Now I am doing well 
enough, but cannot do very much for the public, owing to 
an accident that befell my aged father. Five years ago, 
through some crooks of our Christian laws, and by the rapacity 
of a Christian notary, he lost an annual rent which was his 
only means of subsistence the rest of his life, and shortly after 
his house burnt up with everything in it, leaving the old 
couple, father and step-mother, entirely destitute, and both 
of them about eighty years of age. This explains why I am 
not giving more to help carry on the good work of civilizing 
the people, but my disposition is there, and my mite I shall 
offer as long as I liv, to help spread the gospel of humanity. 
I visited my father a month ago. While there, a neighbor of 
my age, and a schoolmate of mine, called on me in the even- 
ing. He had heard years ago that I was a Freemason, and 
still worse, subsequently, an Infidel. He gave me a long ser- 


mon which he ended in tears, as he said he could not bear the 


. 
2 


thought of so good a friend as I going to the awful hell which 
he had described, for eternity. I did not attempt to reply to 
his foolish but candid speech. It was too evident that dia- 
monds would not there be appreciaté@, and were liable to 
choke the gray-headed baby, so I only made a short retort as 
follows: ‘‘ Friend Israel, you are very kind, but your chagrin 
has no real cause; there is not fire enough in hell to light your 
pipe with,” as he was searching his pockets fora match. I 
had at least the pleasure of seeing my reply take a happy ef- 
fect on my poor old father._ The hearty laugh he enjoyed over 
it was a plain indication that he more than half believed it to- 
be correct, and my friend left the house promising to pray for 
me, but from the jocose way in which he said it I believe he: 
was feeling a little ashamed of his tears. 
Yours as ever, and for ever, I hope, Cuas. LAPERCHE. 
Locust Bayou, ARE., Dec. 1, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: By some means our friend, D. M. Bennett, 
got my address, and sent me the first number of his paper 
from Illinois, and I forwarded him the amount, and hav been 
a subscriber since. You will find inclosed a post-office order 
for five dollars for the glorious old Trura Stren, and please 
hand over the balance to our friend Courtlandt Palmer, 
treasurer of the National Liberal League, and I shall cndeavor 
todo more. Well, Friend Eugene, please excuse me, but you 
would never know, did not I tell you, that that inestimable 
lady, Fanny Wright, remained in my father’s house some ten 
days when in Baltimore; she delivered a course of lectures; 
that was in 1829, and they talked of mobbing her. The house 
was thronged with visitors while she remained. It was after 
that Robert Dale Owen and she published the Free Inquirer 
in your city. One morning she came in the sitting-room and 
said, “Mr. Haslam, I must tell you what a compliment Thomas 
Jefferson paid me. One day he came in the library, and said, 
‘I hav a small work in my library, but I prize it above any 
work in my house.’ I asked him if I could getone? How could 
I procure it? what was the title? ‘Then he said ‘It’s “A Few 
Days in Athens.”’” In that day it was said she was one of 
the most intellectual women that ever lived. . 
Fraternally yours, Joun H. HASLAM. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Dec. 7, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Your paper devotes one or two pages weekly 
to “ Letters from Friends,” and judging from the total neglect 
or indifference to articles which I hav sent to your office, I am 
inclined to think I cannot be so regarded. Whether such in- 
difference is intentional or not is best known to yourself. But, 
I would inquire, are my principles, as a Materialist, distasteful 
to your publication and objectionable to your readers? If so, 
the sooner I know the truth the better. I hav no vanity or 
ambition to serve by seeing my name or my articles in print. 
I hav but one motiv, which I firmly believe to be sound and 
good, and that is the strongest opposition to, or extinction of, 
all supernatural and dogmatic superstitions, and I hesitate not 
to include that insidious system known by the name of mod- 
ern Spiritualism, which stands on a par with all other systems. 
of religious deceits. I claim that Materialism is founded on 
natural law, and no kind of religion is so founded. Reason 
alone is the guide of the Materialist. But religion ever begins 
when reason is impaired or extinct. 

Sir, yours fraternally, Tros. Winter, Materialist. 


CLEOPATRA, Mo., Dec, 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I hav just at present to ask you to not let my 
paper stop, as that would leave us a family almost entirely 
alone. Inclosed find $1.50. Send us 50 cents’ worth of the 
Iron Clad series. Select such as you think most suitable to 
hand to such folks as will look at what they call an Infidel, as 
though they were trying to decide in their own mind that ho 
is surely crazy. Iam satisñcd that if Mr. Watts, Mr. Putnam, 
Col. Ingersoll, or any of our live talkers would come this way 
these slaves to tradition would swarm out and pay their money, 
too, for I hear them speak of these men in a way as much as 


-to say, ‘“ We hav got to take a good look to find out if they are 


really men.” J. W. Day. 


Dicuron, Micu., Dee. 1, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: I write to inform you of the death of Geo. Nel- 
son Marvin, Nov. 27, 284, aged 22 years. George N. Marvin 
has been an exemplary young man and a good Liberal; he 
died without a fear of death. His mother was an Adventist 
and she kept trying to convert him until he would not talk 
to her any more. He knew he was dying about three hours 
before his death, but still he was calm, and died as he had 
lived, a noble man. He did not wish any sermon over his re- 

mains, but his mother had a preacher to speak over him. 
Yours in universal mental liberty, Muss Martua Roor. 


Hupson, Wis., Dec. 6, 188t. 
Mz. Eprror: Inclosed find the petition with fifteen names, 
—not all from this town, though, as I hav four subscriptions 
from Moorhead, Minn. I hav introduced Tun TRUTH SEEKER 
to some friends in Moorhead, and you will probably hav a sub- 
scriber from that place. In this town it is very hard to work- 
for Tue Truta Seeker, for most every individual is a slave 
to priestcraft (here are about seven churches and no less than 
twenty saloons), and my Scandinavian countrymen, like my- 

self, are not all able masters of the English language. 
Yours for universal mental liberty, Cras. Hanson, 


ToreDo, Onto, Dec. 7, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I see a good deal of commentary pro and con 
on the ‘* Georgia Wonder.” Now, what I wish to say is this, 
that she is a fraud, and I will take pleasure in explaining 
every trick she does to any of our Liberal friends that wish a 
practical explanation. If such a fraud can be imposed upon 
the people at this late day, how easy it must hav been for that 
man Jesus to hav played his miracle game 1,884 years ago ! 

Address me at Cleveland, Ohio. Joun DESMOND. 
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Children's Corner. 


Edited by Miss Susan Y. Wrxow, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
Corner should be sent. 


“ Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night begins to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour.” 


A Simple Tale, in Two Acts. 
ACT FIRST. 
Dear grandmamma, I write to say 
(And you'll be glad, I Know,) 
That Iam coming, Saturday, 
To spend a week or so. 


I’m coming, too, without mamma; 
You Enow I’m eight years old! 

An‘ you Will see how good I’ll be, 
To do as I am told! 

T’Il help you lots about you work— 
There’s 80 much I can do— 

Z’ll weed the garden, hunt for eggs, 
And feed the chickens, too. 


and maybe I will be so good 
You'll keep me there till fall; 

Or, better still, perhaps you'll say, 
I can’t go home at all! 


Now, grandmamma, please don’t forget 
To meet me at the train! 

For I’ll be sure to come—unless 
It should cloud up and rain. 


ACT SECOND. 
Dear mamma, please put on your things, 
And take the next express; 
I want to go back home again— 
I’m Very sick, I guess! 


“My grandma's very good to me, 
But grandma isn’t you; 

And I forgo", when I Came here, 
Tà got to sleep here, too! 


Last night I cried myself to sleep, 
I wanted you fo bad! 

To-day I cannot play or eat, 
I feel so Very sad. 


Please mamma, Come, for I don’t see 
How I can bear to wait! 

You’ll find me with my hat and sack, 
Out by the garden gate. 


And grandma will not care a bit 
If you should come, I Know; 
Because 1’m your own little girl, 
And I do Jove you so! 
—Sarah E. Eastman, in Golden Days. 


Peace at Home. 


However brawls disturb the street, 
There should be peace at home; 

Where sisters dwell and brothers meet, 
Quarrels should never Come. 


Birds in their little nests agree, 
And ’tis a echameful sight 

When children of one family 
Fall out and chide and fight. 


Hard names, at first, and threatening words— 
They are but noisy breath— 

May grow to Clubs and naked swords, 
To murder and to death. 


The wise wiil make their anger cool, 
At least before ’tis night; 

But in the bosom of a fool 
It burns till morning light. 


Oh, pardon, then, our Childish rage, 
Our little brawls remove, 
And as we grow to riper age, 
Our hearts will all be love. 
—WSelected. 


Nelly’s Fairy. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


There she sat on a cricket, her elbows rest- 
ing on her knees, and her two hands meeting 
at the wrists under her chiu—little Nelly. 

She was dish-washer and chore-girl at the 
Hadley mansion. The Hadleys were rich and 
Nelly was poor. 

It was Christmas eve, and the family was 
out, threading the gay streets, stopping, now 
here, now there, buying knick-knacks of all 
descriptions, their eyes brilliant and cheeks 
flushed with pleasure and excitement. The 
shops were brightly illuminated, and the elec- 
tric light made the evening like noonday, while 
the footfalls of the people as they passed and 
repassed were soft and muffled in the light 
snow that had fallen, like the tread of dainty 
children. 

Nelly was ordered to stayin and keep the 
house till some of the inmates returned, and 
so she sat in the big kitchen, like another Cin- 
derelln, while the fire burnt low, and at length 
only two or three faintly-glowing coals glim- 
mered amid the gray ashes of the range. 

“ I’ve read so much about fairy godmothers !” 
said she, yawning sleepily. “I wonder if I 
ever had one.” 

Aud then she laughed softly at the idea. 
Her own mother was dead and buried since 
her babyhood, and her father had disappeared 
and left her to the tender mercies of the Had- 
leys. 

“ But if I only had a fairy godmother, now,” 


whispered Nelly, “what a lot of good things I 


might hav! Td hav nice shoes, instead of 
these great clumsy ones, and a soft garnet 
cashmere dress—yes, and a pretty pink velvet 
hat, and a long, white, fleecy plume on it, just 
like Miss Della’s. And nice, warm furs I would 
hav, too, like Della’s—and books, and some 
music. Oh, it would be so nice to haya piano, 
and to be able to get tunes out of it! But Ido 
not suppose there are any fairies now—not 
any for a poor little hard-working chore-girl 
like me, anyway,” and Nelly sighed wearily. 

“There œe fairies,” sounded a voice, very 
shriJly, almost at her feet. 

“ Where ?—who ?—what ?” stammered Nelly, 
swallowing, and dropping her hands from her 
chin. 

“I am one!” exclaimed the voice, very 
decidedly. ~~ 

‘You won’t hurt me?” pleaded Nelly, in- 
quiringly. “I am a good girl—at least, I try 
to be, though I forget sometimes,” she added. 

“ Behold me! I will do you good,” spoke the 
voice, encouragingly. 

Nelly looked all about, but observed nothing 
that resembled a fairy. 

“ Look again !” said the voice. 

Nelly looked, but saw no fairy. 

‘ You should look in the unlikely places, as 
well as the likely ones, when searching for 
fairies,” and the voice sounded sharp and 
shrill again. 

This time she followed the sound, and lo- 
cated it on the mantelpiece, over the range. 
There lay, snugly coiled up, a simple-looking 
worm in a cream-white bed. It had been sent 
to Nelly,.and she had received it that day, from 
her cousin Jerome in the far West. 

“You area worm—at least, I thought you 
were,” gasped Nelly, in astonishment. 

“ And did you not know before that a worm 
might be a fairy, also ?” said the voice, gently. 
‘No, sir—no, ma’am—no, Mr. Worm !” sai 

Nelly, catching her breath. ; 

* Ah, you must liv and learn—liv and learn. 
Miss Nelly,” and the worm spoke slowly and 
calmly. 

Nelly thought it very funny that a worm 
should talk, aud, wishing to hear it speak 
again, she gently stirred it with the end of the 
poker. i 

“Ugh!” squealed the worm, as he turned 
over in his cream-white bed. ‘‘ What do you 
punch me for like that? Do you think I’m a 
car-ticket ?” . 

“ Oh, no,” said Nelly, “but I wanted to hear 
you talk a little more—that’s all.” 

«I never talk, little girl, except to some 
purpose, and, if you will giv me your attention’ 
I will speak a few more words that may result 
to your advantage, if you will only pay heed 
to them.” 

“ I will, indeed !” and Nelly spoke very ear- 
nestly. 

“ If I rightly remember, you were just now 
wishing for handsome shoes, cashmere dresses, 
books, and pink velvet hats.” 

Nelly hung down her head. 

“Oh, you need not feel ashamed. Good 
shoes and stockings, books, and pretty clothes 
are not to be despised. . I like to see a girl 
dress well, if her mind is clothed handsomely, 
too. But if she is dressed elegantly, and her 
mind is in rags and tatters, as is the case with 
some well-dressed people, believe me, she is 
not of much account, for all her fine clothes. 
I would not open my eyes to look upon her. 
Now, my little girl, I can not only show you 
how to dress yourself nicely—not alone in 
cashmeres, but in silks—but I can tell you how 
to dress others, as well.” 

Nelly opened her large gray eyes inquiringly. 

‘ I perceive you hardly can believe that I do 
not like my word to be doubted,” and the 
worm twisted and wriggled and stirred his 
cream-white coverlet. After a pause the voice 
sounded thin and weak, and as Nelly looked 
she saw a beautiful little winged creature sit- 
ting on the edge of the cream-white bed. It 
was of a pale yellow color, and had lovely 
wings, delicately striped and spotted. 

“ Oh, this is a fairy, sure enough !” exclaimed 
Nelly, clapping her hands. 

“Yes, but a dying one,” said the lovely 
creature. ‘‘I shall starve to death, for in this 
house there is nothing for me toeat. Iam the 
same worm that has been talking to you from 
the cream-white bed, only I hav changed my 
shape a little. Iam very faint, and know as 
well as can bethat I am passing away; but be- 
fore I die I wish to tell you a secret, and you 
must be sure and obey every word I say, and 
thus you will become very useful, talented, 
rich, and happy.” 

The dying creature spoke very faintly, and 
Nelly could only catch his whispered words by 
inclining her ear close to his mouth; but she 
listened with dilated eyes while he told a fairy 
tale, as it seemed toher. However, she prom- 
ised to obey instructions, and heed every word 
_ that had been spoken. ` 

Soon the Hadleys returned from their shop- 


ping excursion, and aroused Nelly from her 
sleep, for she had fallen asleep there on her 
low stool, and had been dreaming. 

Rubbing her eyes, she said, “I thought I 
saw a fairy.” 

“Pooh !” said Della; “you wouldn’t see a 
fairy if one should come in the house, which is 
not at all likely. Santa Claus may be here, 
though; it’s Christmas eve, and oh, such lovely 
dolls and things as there are down town ! such 
dear little sets of dishes and doll chairs, and 
everything !” 

Nelly thought how glad she would be to see 
all the pretty things in the shop windows, but, 
alas! how could she? 2 2 

“O Nelly, here is a pair of yarn mittens 
mamma bought for your Christmas present. 
She believes in useful presents for servants— 
mamma does,” and Della tossed a pair of red 
mittens in Nelly’s lap. 

“Thank you!” said Nelly. ‘‘My hands are 
cold sometimes.” But Della was gone, and 
Nelly was alone again with her reflections. 

“Tt is hard to be a poor little lonely orphan 
girl, and a servant, but then I guess there are 
a good many -much worse off than I,” she 
mused, as she took her candle and went up to 
the attic to her little bed. 

“What a funny dream it was!” she said; 
“inspired, I suppose, by the cocoon Cousin 
Jerome sent me. I will write him about it to- 
morrow.” 

And so she wrote a long letter on the mor- 
row, and told her dream to her cousin Jerome. 

“A bright idea!” said that young man, when 
he read her letter. *‘A fairy, indeed! TI act 
upon the fairy’s suggestion.” 

The following spring, he sent little Nelly 
two or three cocoons of the silk-worm, and 
some Written instructions. In her sunny little 
room in the attic, Nelly proceeded to business, 
viz, the raising and hatching of silk-worms, 
and the making of silk. In the garden of the 
Hadley’s there were two immense mulberry 
trees, and with the leaves of these she fed her 
worms. 

In course of time Nelly sold the: silk her 
worms had made, and it was woven into fabric. 


| By and by they increased so rapidly, and re- 


quired so much time, that she was obliged to 
giv up her situation as ‘‘chore-girl” for the 
Hadley’s, and engage a small tenement for 
herself. The family thought she had gone 
crazy, and event went so far as to speak to a 
policement about her. That official investi- 
gated the case and reported to the Hadley’s: 
“Let her alone; the girl is all right.” 

They thought so, when, one day, she called 
on them, dressed all in beautiful silks. They 
did not know her, she was so finely attired. 

“Iam Nelly—once your little ‘ chore-girl,’” 
she said. l 

“ What has wrought this great change ?” they 
hast.ly inquired. 

“A fairy!’ was her reply, ‘although Miss 
Della thought I could never see a fairy, because 
I was a servant.” 

The Hadley’s paid her much attention when 
they learned how smart and industrious she 
had been, and all she had done with the aid of 
her fairies, as she called her silk-worm moths. 

Nelly is very comfortably located now, and 
employs assistants, but does not humiliate 
them by calling them servants. ‘‘ They are 
my helps,” she says. Her leisure moments are 
employed in studying, and she is becoming a 
thorough scholar as well as a silk maker. 

Kind, gentle, considerate, everyone respects 
her, and many visit her now large establish- 
ment to see her busy little fairies, herself as 
busy as any of them. 

“ Had it not been for the visit a fairy paid 
me in a dream, I suppose I should still be a 
‘chore-girl’ for the Hadley’s, but now I am 
above want, and all has turned out just as the 
good fairy told me,” she said one day. ‘‘Of 
course, I had to work for it,” she continued, 
“and I work now, too, and it is right I should, 
for we are not entitled to any good thing unless 
willing to work for it.” 

Sm 


Our Puzzle Box. 
1. 
ENIGMA. 

In a clock, but not in a pail; 

In a ship, but not in the sail; 

Not in a dam, but in the race; 

In a watch, also in the case; 

In the tire, but not in the hub; 

In a mill, but not in the mud. 

Progress without me would end in tears, 

With the world set back a thousand years. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Eserir Fort. 


3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The whole, composed of 15 letters, is forty 
years old. F 
The 1, 14, 8, 3, 9, is a girl; 
The 7, 6, 11 is a fish; 
The 15, 13, 2, is a coin; 
The 12, 4, 10, is a female name; 
The 5 makes Pat part. 
Pitisburgh, Pa. H. E. JUERGENS. 


3. 
DIVINE INTER-POSITION. 
The mystic Hamadryades 
Were said to liv and die in trees; 
Each fabled nymph had given her 
An oak for house and sepulcher. 
Whether some long-imprisoned toad 
First bore the honors of a god, 
Or chippering squirrel or singing-bird, 
Securely hid, distinctly heard; 
Or whether vegetativ power 
Was thus embodied in each bower, 
I do not now pretend te know— 
A stranger puzzle I must show: 
. A canine ’twixt two ens we see 
Ingrowing in a plant or tree; 
Yet en passant, I must remark, 
Both are alike devoid of bark. 
UNCLE JAMES. 
4. 
A GHOST OF A NAME. 
My Pegasus is iu a canter; 
Here we go like Tam O’Shanter, 
For a ghost is after 
With a head of laughter, 
Palindromic, somewhat comic,- 
Reading extremes and center. 
It carries a flag of strange design, 
Emblazoned with a latin line, 
Similia similibus curantur. 


Snickers the ghost-head in a banter; 
Snickers Pegasus in a canter; 
And the ghostly body, 

“O Lordy, my Goddy !” 

- It's palindromic, but not comic, 
Read outward from the center; 
Singular one way, plural the other; 
When in the flesh each is a brother. 
Consider the ghostly legs-— 

My muse your pardon begs— 
She means bifurcate pegs— 
The plural is single, 
The singular double— 
Similia similibus curantur. 
Irwin, Towa. J. K. B. BAKER. 


ANSWER TO MR. BAKER'S CHARADE. 


Jay, kay, pea, bee, the Western sphinx, 
A rhyme involves with various links, 
Digs a deep crypt, our ideas mix, 
See TRUTH SEEKER December six. 
Hoc signo vinces; by that sign 
He conquers all the muses nine. 
© Noe signo” tells n? men 
That his sign is a good omen; 
That very soon mankind will nail 
All such lies as Jonah’s whale, 
And in future truth be so sent 
As to crush them in a moment. 
Grand Rapids. Esprit Fort. 


ANSWER TO H. E. JUERGENS'S DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The city old, Jerusalem, 

And artichoke the plant, 

Aud if together we join them, 

We hav the plant we want. 

Jerusalem” from girasole, 

It gyrates to old Sol, the sun; 

But Christians are so very holy 

They slipped into this wretched pun. 
Quite the reverse of ‘‘ Jimson weed,” 
Which comes, you know, from Jamestown, 
But let us now, at once, proceed 

To read the other names down: 

"Tis Jerboa I hav found, 

A beast that burrows in the ground; 
Easter, first a pagan feast, 
Stolen by the Christian priest; 
A Redout, I comprehend, : 
Its “ many angles outward tend; 

The biographic name must be 

The German critic Ulrici; 

The shumac plant we next approach; 
Now, tres entendre, see, ‘A coach;” 

The L ligo, we next remark; 

Engage, enlist, invest, embark; 

Macule, to strain, make somewhat dark. 

1. Jerboa; 2. Easter; 3. Redout; 4. Ulrici; 
5. Shumac; 6. A coach; 7. Loligo; 8. Embark; 
9. Macule; primals, Jerusalem; finuls, arti- 
choke; combined, Jerusalem artichoke. 

UNCLE JAMES. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 
4 DEC. 6, 1884. : 

1. Bird cage full.—1l. heron; 2. eagle; 3. 
swan; 4. dodo; 5. crow; 6 kingfisher; 7. 
hawk; 8. parrot; 9. wren; 10. plover; 11. 
dove; 12. sandpiper. 

2. Patella. 

3. M—omen—t. 

Solvers: H. E. Juergens, Rosa B. Larkin, 
John D. Pickford, E. B. Doane, Anthony West. 


AGNOSTIC ANNUAL FOR 1886. 


Agnosticism and Atheism, Charles A, Watts.-— 
Pessimism and Physiology, ©. N.—The Rationale of 
Agnosticism, &. M. McC,-—-Islam; or, The Universal 
Hymn, Albert J. Edmunds.— Agnosticism and Theol- 
ogy, Charles Watts.—Bruno of Nola: A poem, Lara.— 
Mars Hill in London, Moncure D. Conway (Review 
of Harrison-Spencer Controversy).—The Philosophy 
of Agnosticism, Ignotus —Agnosticism and Theism, 
W. B, Carpenter, M.D.—Reply to Dr.Carpenter, W. B. 
McTaggart.—The Ovuncilof Ten, Thomas Mead.— 
The Messrs. FaCing-Both-Ways of Science, Edward 
Aveling.—Agnosticism and Christianity, F. Sydney 
Morris.—Darwin and Theology, Charles 0. Cattell.— 
The Antiquity of Man, W. W. Collins.—Scrapsa, A. M. 


D., etc Price, 25 cents, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Address 
The BIBLE—WHENCE ard WHAT? 
BY RICHARD B. WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 
A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 
ing the literature contained in the Old and 


New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
88 Clinton Place, N ¥ 
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> ¥ Xr wD . TH Yo. o's Bh A À pa 
READY FOR A NEW YEAR'S PRESENT! 
OUR NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 


—BY— 


S 


MISS SUSAN H. WIXON, 


—ENTITLED— 


THE STORY HOUR. 


Small Quarto—IOx8 inches—Nearly Three Hundred Pages. 


— Muminated Cover---Sixiy-ix Full Page Blustrations, With wen y-fve Smaller Ones. 


Will be Ready for Mailing in Time to Reach All Parts of the Country by New Years. 


e 


SEND YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 


Price, - - $1.25 | Two Copies for - - $200 


ADDRESS THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, - = = : z Sea i 5 3 New York. 
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Poetry. 
I Climb to Rest. 


Still must I climb, if I would rest; 

The bird soars upward to his nest; 

The young leaf on the tree-top high 
Cradles itself within the sky. 


The streams that seem to hasten down, 
neturn in clouds, the hills to crown; 
The plant arises from her root, 

To rock aloft her flower and fruit. 


I Cannot in the valley stay; 

‘The great horizons stretch away! 
The very cliffs that wall me round 
Are ladders unto higher ground. 


To work—to rest—for each a time; 
I toil, but I must also Climb. 
What Soul was ever quite at ease 
Shut in by earthly boundarles! 


I am not glad till I hay known 

Life that can lift me from my own; 
A loftier level nust be won, 

A mightier strength io lean upon. 


And heaven draws near as I ascend; 
The breeze invites, the stars befriend, 
All things are beckoning to the best; 
I climb to thee, my God, for rest! 


— Lucy Larcom in the Cottage Hearth, 


Why must you climb, if you would rest ? 
You're not a bird—why build your nest 
Among the leaves in tree-top high ? 

Why cradled be in yonder sky ? 


Oh, the green earth is sweeter far; 

“The flowers are bright—why seek a star ? 
‘The leaf upon the tree-top high, 

When it needs rest, down here must lie, 


The plants may rise with joy to work, 
Which flowers or fruit may never shirk, 
But when at last they seek for rest, 
They lie upon the green earth’s breast. 


80 I, though now on mountain top, 
a Now in the valley find my lot; 

Then Counting stars on giddy steep; 

Anon through waters wading deep; 


But am not glad till I hav known 

No life can lift ma from my own, 
But in the depths of my own soul 
Find there alone the final goal. 
Whatever climbs goes up to work, 
No task too hard, no will to shirk; 
The day is short, our tasks are done, 
We bid good-bye to earth and sun, 
Then on the earth’s dear bosom lie, 
And sink to rest for aye and aye. 


Oct, 20th, 1884. MARY A, LELAND. 
—— ro —_§|__—. 


A Stranger in a Strange Land. 


The following words were spoken ‘at the 
graveside of a poor unfortunate stranger, far 
from home and friends, buried at Helena, 
Mont., by Dr. J. L. York: i 

The occasion whieh calls us together. to- 
day is one of sadness and sorrow, and, philos- 
ophize upon it as we may, the event of death 
always falls upon the heart with suddenness 
and sorrow. And whether death enters our 
own family circle and bears our loved ones 
away, or whether it be the lonely stranger in a 
strange land, it comes alike to rich and poor, 
to peasant and king, falling with crushing 
weight upon the hearts of the bereaved. We 
are here to-day, dear friends, to render the 
last act of kindness to the departed, and to 
offer our words of sympathy, and, if may be, 
share the sorrow of those who mourn his loss. 
The event of death has its lesson for us all; 
not as taught by the various religions of the 
world, ‘‘ Prepare to die ”-—no, this open grave, 
and these emblems of death, say to each of us, 
‘Prepare to liv, here and now, better and 
purer lives.” 

To my mind, death is not a significant fact, 
and is only a welcome rest to the poor, worn- 
out body from suffering and human misery. 
But life is the central idea, and full of signifi- 
cance. And at such an hour as this, in the 
presence of death, our minds may be led to 
grasp, as it were, some of the great and high 
purposes of life, and in such an hour of quick- 
ened thought and feeling we may see a higher 
purpose in our being than mere sensuous grat- 
ification, and feel a deeper and truer sense of 
our real needs and wants in this life. 

That our life may be a success, we need a 
knowledge of this world and of ourselvs. We 
need moral power and a love of truth, that we 
may get the best out of this life. We need 
good resolutions, and zeal to hold us faithful 
to every good purpose, word, and work. We 
need a hope in the possibilities of immortality, 
to cheer us under the clouds of disappointment 
and affiiction, We need a love for the good, 
true, and beautiful, to inspire us with good 
desires and pure emotions, which shall per- 
meate our whole being and round ys out into 
a beautiful and perfect manhood and woman- 
hood. We need patience to bear the ills of 
life nobly and bravely; patience to suffer its 
sorrows, and bear its burdens. 

Let us then welcome all of life—and death is 
but a part of life—a soul set free from sorrow 
and pain. 

Of the departed, our knowledge is limited— 
of his history and religious faith, it is of no 
consequence to us to know, nor does it cut any 
figure in the lesson, purpose, or duty of this 


its author holds up to the derision of the world 


the characters of this truly absorbing novel; 
suffice it to say that it is safe to predict that 


hour. We only know that he died as he had 
lived, free from superstition, a stranger, a wan- 
derer from home and friends, in a strange land, 
with no kindred near to sooth his sorrow and 
wipe away the death-frost from his brow; and 
‘when the sad news of his death shall reach 
across the sea to his early home, a kind mother 
and tender sister will mourn his sad loss. 

His virtues let us cherish in our hearts. His 
faults and frailties, common to us all, let us 
bury with his body in the grave. Let him rest 
in the bosom of nature beneath the green sod, 
while the great world of activ life above his 
head will move on as before. 

The summer sun, and springtime’s opening 
flower; the singing bird, and murmuring brook; 
the wintry snow, and stormy blast, are one to 
his poor body we buryto-day. But let us hope 
that his spirit, freed from the contingencies 
and misfortunes of earth-life, will rise into a 
higher, broader, sweeter life beyond the grave, 
wliere the evolution of mental and moral life 
shall still go on, relieved from the temptations 
of this physical existence, which mar both 
body and mind, and ever progressing toward 
the sunlight of a more perfect day. For 
whether, in adversity or prosperity, in life’ or 
in death, we are in the hand of eternal, inex- 
orable law, and nature is good to her children 
and doeth all things well. 


— 


& All in a Lifetime.” 


MISS WIXON’S NOVEL. 

The great charm of this novel is its absolute 
fidelity to nature. Its personages are those one 
meets with in common life, and are portrayed 
with a vividness and perspicuity I was scarcely 
prepared to expect to find, in such a marked 
degree, even from so gifted a pen as that of 
Miss Wixon, whose brilliant and lucid style is 
familiar to most readers in the Freethought 
ranks. 

The character of Philip, the weak- but loving 
husband, is, in particular, admirably drawn, 
whilst the feminin wiles of the ‘“ woman doc- 
tor,” beautiful as unscrupulous, “hold the 
mirror up to nature” with a truthfulness of 
analytic detail I do not remember to hav seen 
surpassed. 

But what pleases me most in this charming 
story was the unflinching honesty with whieh 


the rottennessof average ministerial character, 
particularly that of revivalist type. 
I hay not space here to treat, in detail, of 


anyone who reads its first chapters will be loth 
to lay it down till the denouement is reached. 

Miss Wixon has long been doing a noble 
work in educating our children into the ranks 
of true Liberalism, thereby robbing the church 
of hundreds of those who, in after years, 
might hav become its willing dupes and ser- 
vil tools, and she certainly deserves the gener. 
ous and substantial recognition of all Free- 
thinkers. Let everyone send for a copy of 
“ Allin a Lifetime.” It will yield a liberal re- 
turn for the outlay. ELLIOTT Preston. 

6 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


PHONOGRAPHY & TYPEWRITIA, 


Many a bright young man or woman would like to 
come to New York to commen Ce a business career. 
The best way is to learn these arts. They are new 
professions that are increasing in demand, and not 
yet full. 1 instruct young persons thoroughly, and 
getthem positions. It takes flve months to gain the 
requisit phonographic speed, 100 words a minute. 
Terms, $50 for the course, payable $10 month'y in 
advance. 

Typewriting requires about two months practice, 
and can be learned along with phonography—only 
$10 extra, Send for circular. Address, 
4gtt T. C. LELAND, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


VISITING AND NEW EAR 


CALLING CARDS, 
Written or Printed; Stamped U. M. L. 


Visiting Cards. New Year Cards. 
No. 1, 25 cents per doz. 25 cents per doz. 
s 3: o 


«9°85 5 

s 3, 45 «se 45 ss 
“ 4, 50 te 50 it 
s 5, 60 i 66 s: 
ae 6, 15 ae 75 ss 
oe 7, 90 ‘s 90 ct 
« 8, $1.00 “ $1.00 “ 

Samples free, GEO. KRAMER, 


2t51 176 E, 125th st., New York city. 


The Independent Pulpit. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Containing lectures of George Chainey delivered 
in Chickering Hall, Boston, Mass. First number 
ready Jan. 1, 1885. Terms $l per lecture season of 
8 months, no lectures being delivered duriug the 
four Summer months. 

SINGLE COPIES, FIVE CENTS. 
GEORGE CHAINEY, 
310 Shawmut ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Wanted: A Situation. 


Iam willing to go to any part of the United States 
if anyone will giy me employment. Will anybody 
giv me advice what to do, or how to start bee- 
keeping, or anything else? Address 

j PAUL FRANKENBERG, 
150 1394 Washington ave., Now York. 


zeitung ” heretofore. In making these changes, the 


tion. 


BIBLE MORALS. 


TWENTY CRIMES AND VICES SANCTIONED 
BY SCRIPTURE. 


Falsehood and Deception—Cheating— . heft and Rob- 
bery—Adultery and Prostitution—Murder—Wars of Con- 
quest and Extermination—Despotism—Intolerance and 
Persecution—Injustice to Woman—Unkindness to Chil- 
dren—Cruelty to Animals-Human Sacrifices—Cannibal- 
ism — Witcheraft — Slayery —Polygamy — Intemperance— 
Poverty and Vagrancy — Ignorance: and Idiocy — Ob- 
scenity. j 


BY JOHN E. REMSBURG. : 
Price, Single Copies, 25 cents; - « «= «= 6 Copies, $1.00 


Special Discount on Larger Quantities, 


THE i THE , 
“FREIDENKER ” HISTORY OF FREETHOUGHT. 
ee Its Rise, Progress, and Triumph. 
BY CHARLES WATTS. 
Conrants—See, I.: Definition of Freethought 
and its Early Struggles for Life. Section II.: 
What it Owes to Mohammedanism. Sec- 

„~ tion IIL. : Freethought Martyrs andCon- 
fessors. Section IV, : Freethought in 
Conflict during the Sixteenth, Sev- 
enteenth, and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies. Section V.: Free- 
thought Triumph in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Price, - - - - $1.25 


For Sale at THE TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


PAINE’S AGE OF REASON. 


The Greatest of all Anti-theolog- 
ical Works. 
By THOMAS PAINE, 
“The Author-Hero of the Revolution.” 


Price, Single copies, 20 cents. 
for $1.00. 


THE CRISIS. 
By Thomas Paine. 


Speaking of this work in connection with the pro- 
posed independence of America from Great Britain, 
Washington wrote: “A few more such flaming 
arguments . . . Will not.leave numbers at & loss: 
to decide on the propriety of a separation.” 


Price, 35 cents. 


For either of these works, or any, of Paine’s: 
writings, Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. _ 


The Bible Analyzed 


Freedom, Culture, and Prosperity for all! 


(Organ of the Freethinkers of North America, of the 
Union of Radicals, and the North-American 
“ Turnerbund.’’) 


Editor: C. Hermann Boppe. 


TERMS, PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE: 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 
With Supplement (Turnzeitung) - - - 
Without Supplement (Turnzeitung) - - 
EUROPE: 

With Supplement (Turnzeitung) - ` - $3.50 
Without Supplement (Turnzeitung) - - 300 
Sample copies sent, on application, free of charge. 


In this Weekly, which is now in the 18th year of 
its existence, political, social, and religious matters 
are discussed with a view to general enlightenment 
and progress. The “ Turnzeitung,’’ issued as a 8up- 
plement to the “ Freidenker,” is especially devoted 
to the discussion of topics pertaining to physical 
culture, and matters of interest to lovers of the gym- 
nastical art. 

From January 1, 1885, the “ Freidenker ’’ will be 
enlarged, thus furnishing CONSIDERABLY MORE 
BEADING MATTER, while the PRICE WILL REMAIN 
THE SAME AS BEFORE. 

For the convenience of those of our readers who 
are Chiefly interested in matters relating to gymnas- 
tics, the ‘ Freidenker ’’ and “ Turnzeitung ” will. be 
consolidated into one paper, to be Called ‘‘Ameri- 
kanische Turnzeitung,” with the sub-heading “ Tur- 
nerische Ausgabe des ‘Freidenker,’’’ 

This paper will contain more reading matter than 
furnished by both the ‘‘ Freidenker” and the “Turn- 


Eight copies 


publishers have incurred great expense, and we 
therefore solicit the hearty co-operation of all friends 
of the cause in securing for the “ Freidenker” and 
the ‘‘ Amerikanische Turnzeitung ” a wider Circula- 


We also publish: 


_ “Erziehuugsblatter ” 


fuer Schule und Haus. 
A Liberal German Educational Monthly. 


Organ of the German-American Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Editor: MAXIMILIAN GROSSMANN, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BY y 
. ÍH. H. FICK, Chicago, Ill. 
Associate Raitors: E SCHURIOHT, Chicago, Ill. John E. Kelso, A.M. 
16 large quarto pages, with four-page er. 
sza PoS PAES S97 CONTENTS: 


Terms: $2.12 per annum, in advance. The Old Testament,—The New Testament.—The 
Creation.—The Deluge.—The Exodus.—The Mira- 
cles of the Bible.—The Errors of the Bible.—The 
Prophecies, —The Devil or Satan of the Bible.—The 
Heaven and the Hell of the Bible.—The Sabbath of 
the Bible.—The God of the Bible.—The Messiah or 
Savior. 

Crown octavo, 833 pp. Splendidly executed. Sent 
by mail, post paid, Price, $3.00. 

Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Olinton Pl., New York. 


PROSE POEMS 


And Selections, 


BY 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


This new book is a gem. It is a model in 
every respect. In fact, one of the richest, 
brightest, best ever issued. 

It contains, besides the celebrated “‘ Deco- 
ration Day Oration,” never before published, 
and all the famous “tributes” heretofore 
printed in various shapes, but never brought 
together till now, many other gems selected 
from the speeches, arguments, lectures, let- 
ters, table-talks and day-to-day conversations 
of the author. 

The work is designed for, and will be ac- 
cepted by, admiring friends as a rare per- 
sonal souvenir. To help it serve this purpose, 
a fine steel portrait, with autograph facsimile,. 

has been prepared especially for it. 
| Inthe more elegant styles of binding, this 
| volume is eminently suited for presentation 


“ Freidenker-Almanach ” 


FOR THE YEAR 1885, 


The Almanac, which is now in the 8th year of its 
existence, is devoted to the propagation of Free- 
thought principles. Price, 25 Cents. 


“ Amerikanisher Turnerkalender’”’ 
FOR TAE YEAR 1885. 


This Annual, which is now published for the 6th 
time, is principally intended to promote the culture 
of gymnastics, and is pervaded by a thoroughly lib- 
eral spirit. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 

Orders for all kinds of books promptly filled. 

Radical and Freethought Publications a specialty 

Address all orders to ` 
FREIDENKER PUBLISHING 00., 
470 East Water Street, 


3150 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ECTURERS WANTED —See THE SUN. 
L Gopy free. BUN, Box 2483, Kalamazoo, Mien. 
i . 


Agricultural. 


A gentleman aged 29 years, wishing to learn either 
farming, stock-raislng, or fruit culture, desires to 
correspond with some reliable man engaged in any 
of the above in any Western state or territory. 
dress, WM. J. BURNS, 

1323 Eighth ave., Altoona, Blair Co., Pa. 


THE purposes, for any season or occasion. 
| In eee a the volume is a master- 
ý piece. he type is large and beautiful; the 
INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE IN | paper heavy and richly tinted; the presswork. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. ] faultless; and the binding, as perfect as the 
whee: best materials and skill can produce. The 


book is quarto in size, and contains 248 pages. 
No item of expense has been spared to make: 
the work worthy of author and public. 
PRICES: 4 
Silk-cloth, beveled edges, gilt back and side, $250 
j Half-calf, mottled edges, elegant library style, 4 50° 
Full Turkey morocco, gilt, exquisitely fine, . 750 
Fuil tree Calf, highest possible style and finish, 9 00 
Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
| price. THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 Clinton P1., New York, 


| 
LAW, FACTS, SUGGESTIONS, AND RE-! 
MARKABLE DIVORCE CASES. 


Four Hundred and Forty Large 
Octavo Pages, 


Price reduced from $2.25 to $1.00. 
41 tf Address this offiee. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS. 
For Sale at Tue Terura Srexer Office, 


A Few Days in Athens. By Frances 
WRIGHT. Embellished with the portrait 
of Epicurus, the Greek philosopher, and 
the author. Price, 75 cents. 


A Legacy to the Friends of Free 
Discussion. By Bensamin Orren, 
formerly Lecturer of the Society of 
Moral Philanthropists; at Tammany Hall, 
New York. - Price, $1. 


Modern Symposium. Subjects ; 
The Soul and a Future Life. By Freder- 
ick Harrison, R. H. Hutton, Prof. Huxley, 
Lord Blackford, Hon. Roden Noel, Lor. 
Selborne, Canon Barry, Rev. Baldwin 
Brown, Dr. W. G. Ward. The Influence 
upon Morality of a Decline in Religious 
Belief. By Sir James Stephen, Lord Sel- 
borne, Frederick Harrison, The Dean of 
St, Pauls, The Duke of Argyle, Prof. 
Clifford, Dr. W. G. Ward, Prof. Huxley, 
R. H. Hutton. ` Utterances never sur- 
passed by writers and all important sub- 
jects. Noted for their terse originality. 
Price, $1.25. ` 


An Eye-Opener. “ Citateur. Par Pig- 
ault.” Le Brun, Doubts of Infidels. By 
Zura. . Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Antiquity and Duration of the 
orld? By G. Tourman. 20 cents. 


Apocryphal New Testament. Being 
all the gospels, epistles, and other pieces 
now extant attributed in the first four 
centuries to Jesus Christ, his apostles, 
and their companions, and pot included 
in the New Testament by its compilers. 
Price, $1.25. 


Apples of Gold. 
boys and girls. 


Price, $1.25. 
A Short History of.the Bible. Be- 


ing a Popular Account of the Formation 
and Development of the Canon. By 
Bronson C. Kester. This is a splendid 
work, showing how the Bible was manu- 
factured by the church and ecclesiastics. 
Limp cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Astronomy and Worship of the 
Ancients. By Gruzzer Vare. 20 cts. 


Astro-Theological Lectures. Rev. 
Rost. Taxnor. Price, cloth, $2. 


Autobiography of. Robert Cooper. 


Price, 15 cents. 


Bhagavad-Gita; or, A Discourse on 
Divine Matters between Krishna and 
jana: By- -Js GOCEBURN -THomPson. 


Price, $1.75. 
Bible in India. Hindoo Origin of 


Hebrew and Christian Revelation. Trans- 
lated from ‘‘Le Bible dans Inde.” By 
Louis Jacontior. Price, $2. » 


Bible in the Balance. A text-book 
for investigators. By Rev. J. G. Fisa. 


Price, $1.50. 
Bible Inquirer; or, Key to Bible In- 


vestigation, Containing one hundred 
and forty-eight propositions; with refer- 
ences to the most plain and striking self- 

‘contradictions of the so-called Inspired 
Scriptures. Also one hundred and fifty- 
two references to the most marvelous oc- 
currences. Each quotation has a short 
description of its contents. By A. JACOB- 
son. Price, 15 cents. 


Bible Myths, and their Parallels in 


A story book for 
By Miss Susan H. Wrxon. 


Other Religions: Being a com- 


parison of the Old and New Testament 
Myths and Miracles with those of Heath- 
en Nations of Antiquity, considering also 
their Origin and Meaning. With numer- 
ous illustrations.. 1 vol.. Royal 8vo. 
567 pages. Cloth, $4.00. 


The object of this work is to point out the myths 
with which the Old and New Testaments abound; to 
show that they were held in common with other 
nations; and then to trace them to their evident 
origin and explain their meaning. It contains quotations 

. from nearly all the sacred books of heathen nations, 
and from other rare and valuable works which are 
not accessible to people in general. The chapters 
are so arranged that it is a perfect cyclopedia of ref- 
erence. Years of research would be necessary to 
discover all the information itcontains. It is a most 
searching investigation into the origin of Christian- 
ity. Every fact is verified by copious notes and 
authorities, so that it may be trusted as a thor- 
oughly reliable work. J¢ contains information which 
will be startling to many. 


Bible of Humanity. By Jurres Miem- 
ELET. Translated from the French by V. 
Carra. 8vo. cloth, $3. This is a large 
epic in prose, The artist historian sing: 
tne evolution of mankind. He throw: 
brilliant glimpses of light on the long 
corae of events and works which he un- 

olds. 


Bible of Rational Mind and Relig- 
ion. Rational Religion and Moral» 
By Tuomas J. Vanian, M.D., of St. Louis, 
Mo. Price, $3. 


Bible of To-Day. By Josx W. Cuap- 
wick. This is a condensed result of the 
scientific criticisms of the separate books 
of the Bible. Price, $1.50. : : 


Biography of Satan; or, a Historica] 
xposition of the Devil and his Fiery Do- 


mains, By Kersey Graves. 35 cents. 


MI oe Neier ane 


DECEMBER 360, 1884. 


WALES AND WANDERINGS 


A NEW AMERICAN STORY, 
By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


AUTHOR OF 


“GOLDEN THRONE,” ‘‘PROMETHEUS,” ‘í INGER- 
SOLL AND JESUS,” ETC. 


Price, Cloth, $1,00; Paper, 50 Cts. 


-~ A prose epic ot the war, rich with incident and 
dramatic power; breezy from first page to last with 
the living spirit of to-day.—John Swinton’s Paper. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
> 33 OLINTON PLAOE, NEW YORK. 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY, 


Man or Business Wao Dm Somerarme BE- 
_ SIDES Maxine Money. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


BY JAMES PARTON, 


This book contains 400. pages, plainly printed, 
treating of forty-six characters in history who have 
helped the world; together with eight portraits. 
Mr, Parton’s works need no commendation. They 
are standard. 


PRICE, - - - - $1.25. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


An Antidote Analyzed, 


SHOWING THE 
FOLLY OF A RELIGIOUS QUACK 


In Ministering a Nauscous Antidote to Those 
Who Hav Imbibed Nothing Poison- 
ous, and 


EXPOSING THE INCONSISTENCY OF 
CHRISTLANS GENERALLY. 


BY H. CLAY LUBRE. 


PRICE, = z > 3 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 
33 Clinton Place, New York. 


EVOLUTION: 


A SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE. 


By Robert C. Adams, 


Papar, 25 cents. For Sale at this Office. ` 
t 


SECOND 


1857. } GRAND ANNUAL 


NIVERSARY OF THE 


ROCHELLE JEWELRY STORE. 


January 1, 1885, 
át? P.M. 


Last year on New Year's day Wettstein presented 
to his patrons assembled in Armory Hall, a valuable 


collection of beautiful presents, comprising 10 Gold 


Watches and Gold Chains; half a dozen genuin Dia- 
mond Pins, Rings, and Eardrops; over & dozen fine 
Bilver Watches, solid Gold Jewelry, elegant Silver- 
ware, Fancy Goods, etc., ranging in price from $1.00 


to $100.00. 


This I propose to do this year and to giv my Lib- 
eral friends abroad an opportunity to receive a nice 


present. 


The aggregate of goods presented vill not be less 
than $1,500, and probably $2,000, according to amount 


of goods sold. 


To all my customers sending $1.00 or more for 
goods or work, I shail present, for each and every 
dollar, a certificate entitling the owmer to one or 


more shares in these gifts. 


This 1s the fairest and most liberal offer ever made 


by any merchant in America My stock is complete 
in everything pertaining to a first-class jewelry 
store; prices now averaging 25 per cent below those 
oflargest cities; goods sent by mail or express to 
all parts of the world accompanied by one certificate 
for every dollar remitted, and cash refunded if not 
satisfactory, and returned same day received. 

Prices on Watches again reduced since last price 
list in this paper. The presents will be presented 
in a public hall of Rochelle, directly to my Cus- 
tomers, or to a committee selected by them at that 
time, in one entire lot, and the moe of distribution 
will be optional with them. 

Everybody pleased last year, and all must be 
pleased this year. 

Circulars giving all particulars and describing 
style and value of each gift, mailed! free on applica- 
Monig OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


GOLDEN THRONE 


By SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, 


Author of “Prometheus,” “Gottlieb,” and **tngersoll 
and Jesus.” 

A Radical romance of pioneer life, delineating the vir- 
tues of natural hnmanity as opposed to the hy poortey of a 
supernatnral religion; crowded with incident and full of 
progressiv ideas and the poetry of the future. 


PRICE $1.09 ADDRESS THIS OFFICE 


FACTS. 


A Magazine Devoted to the State- 
menis of Mental aud Spiritual 
Phenomena. 


Single Copies 10 cents. 
Address THE TRUTH. SEIQKER, 


89t£ 


of some passages in'the “ History of the Decline and 


10 CTS. 


} 1885. 


New Years Gift Presentation, 
IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 28TH AN- 


ROCHELLE, ILL. 


The Trinity, from Gibbon’ History of Christianity. 


History of Christianity | 


A VINDICATION 


Fall of the Roman Empire” by 


EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


With a Life of Gibbon, preface and notes by the editor, 
including critical notes by Guizot, Milman, Wenck, 

= an “English Churchman,” and other scholars, 

1 vol. 12 mo, 864 pp. Cloth. With 65 engravings. $2 00 

This book shows when, where, and how Christianity 
originated, who were its founders, and what were the 
sentiments, manners, numbers, and condition of the 
primitive Christians. 

“I know of no book that contains more real and val- 
able information upon the origin of Christianity.”~— 
R. G. INGERSOLL, ; i 

“One of the most learned and interesting books ever 
written and published.”—Boston Jnvestigator. .- 


~^ FOR SALE AT TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE., - 


“ANTICHRIST.” 
Proying conclusivly that 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST 


His birth, life, trial, execution, etc.—is a myth 
TRUTH SEEKER Office. 
88 Clinton Place. New Yarr- 


Price. $2.00. 


THE SCLENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


7 UA 


A Great Medical Work on Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua- 
ble. 80 found by the author, whose experience for 
28 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
Hterary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re- 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mai) 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now, 
Gold medalawarded the author by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It 
will beaefit all:—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian 
instructor, or clergyman.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex: 
perience. Ohronic and obstinate diseases that hav 
baffied the skill of all other physicians HE L a 
specialty. Such treated successfully A 
without an tnatance of failure. 


tyr48 Mention this paper. THYSELF 
DR. FELLOWS 


is a regularly educat- 

` ed and legally quali- 
y fied physician, and 
the most successful 
as his practice will 
prove. He has for 
twenty years treated 
exclusivly all diseases 
of the Sexual Or- 
gans, in which he 
stands pre-eminent. 
8 PER MATORRHGA 
and IMPOTENOY 
as the result of self: 
abuse in youth and 
sexual excesses in ma- 
turer years, causing 
night emissions by 
dreams, logs of sexual 
power,rendering mar- 


riage improper and unhappy, etc., are cured per- 
manently by an outside application in sixty days. 
NO STOMACH MEDICIN USED. It is one of Dr. 
Fellows’ valuable discoveries, which is entirely un- 
known to the medical profession. Send three 2-cent 
stamps for his ‘ Private Counselor,” giving full in. 
formation. Address Dr. R. P. Fellows, Vineland, N 
J. and say where you saw this advertisment. 


From the Ironclad Age. 
“ Dr. Feliows is an outspoken Infidel, therefore no 
cheat or humpug. The Freethinkers of the land 
should giv the doctor thelr patronage.” 1y8 


~~ RUPTURES CURED] 


myMedical Compound and Improyed 

Elastic Supporter Trusa ix /rom 30 to 
90 days. Reliable references given. Send 
stamp for circular, and say in what paper 
you saw my advertisement. Address Capt. 


W. A. Collings, Smithville, Jefferson Co. W.Y, 


MLEIAOVIL SAIGVT 


ie 


Gav LEMOVE 


pen YWAviboO mAéuALALG vot RLI ADD CO 
‘(UNIAKOD LASUD: 


Will Cure all Forms ef Disease Without 
Medicine. 
CONSULTING ROOMS, 
471 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Something for Inva lids to read and study 


over.—sStop Drugging and try 
Na‘ure’s Remedy, 
MAGNETISM. 


For years past ithas been Known to the profes- 
sion that Magnetism and Electricity were powerful 
agents for imparting vital force and energy tothe 
worn-out sufferer from disease. Many humanita- 
rians in the profession, thinking more of the alle- 
viation of suffering than they did of the code of 
ethics by which they were bound, have resorted to 
magnetictreatment as a last resort and found them- 
selves astonished at the effect upon their patients. 
They had been taught that meaicine was an abso- 
lute essential in all cases, ana that that failing, the 
patient must die, as nothing more could be done. 
Here and there an advanced thinker has flung aside 
the tie which bound him to his dogmatic brethren 
and has resorted to other and more scientific meth- 
ods oftreaiment. AS &result many, having broken 
the bonds which bound them to a system as barba- 
rous as it was unscientific, bave used their best en- 
ergies to devise means for the alleviation of human 
suffering. Here and there the wondrous power of 
MAGNETISM was established, and many diseases 
hi.herto classed as incurable readily submitted 10 
its mild but potent influence, This agent to the 
Intelligent observer was found everywhere. Being, 
as it is, the very essential of all life, it was found 
that the human bo» y when in a diseased condition 
was almost bereftof this vital principle. If we cau 
supply this vital force to the worn-out body the 
patient will get well. A 

Ah! but now is it to be done, says the physician. 
Science, however, came to the rescue, and solved 
the problem. Here and there throughout the world 
are ficlds or what are known as magnetic ore. It 
was observed that the ore, when Carried upon the 
person, was found to be a safeguard against disease, 
and to this circumstance we are largely indebted for 
magnetic wearing apparel, for it was an easy transi- 
uon from carrying magnetic ore to covering the 
body with permanently charged magnets, placed in 
garments fittea to every part of the body. bince 
the first introduction of Magnetic appliances as a 
curat've, there has been a number of these so-called, 
magne.ic garments foisted upon the public by men 
whose sole object was gain. Unscientific in con~ 
struction, and having little if any magnetism in 
them, their life was of short duration; it was long: 
enough, however, to demonstrate that when con.. 
structed upon scientific principles there was ecarcely. 
an ailment that human flesh is heir 10 that would 
nor submit to their healing influence. 

THE EUREKA MAGNETIC APPLIANOES are eu- 
perior to everything of asimilar chasacter he: eto- 
fore offered to the public, being the only sclentfic- 
ally ccnstructed appliance inthe market; 1t is now 
two and a half years since they were first offered 
to the public, and during that time we hav treated 
thousands of patients, and not a single case of tail- 
ure to receive benefit reported to us, while we are 
in daily receipt of testimonials of cures from all 
parts of the country. We know that disease cannot 
exist where these garments are worn in quantities 
as advised by us. 

To all who may be affilcted with any of the follow- 
ing complaints, we say unhesitatingly, the Eureka 
Magnetic Garments will cure you:—Faralyais, 
Rheumatism, Nervous Debility, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago, Bleeding at the Lungs, Spinal Disease, Gout, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Congestion of the Kidnoys, 
Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Loss of Energy, Heart Dicease, 
Constipation, Consumption, Prolapsus  Uteri, 
Chronic Peritonitis, Cancer, Ovarian Tumors, 
Syphilis, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ Dance, and all forms 
of chronic invalidism. 


PRICE LIST. 


Lung Invigorators, - $6 00 
Gentiemen’s Body Belts, 6 00 
Sciatic Appliances, - 5 00 
Knee Caps, - - - 300 
Leg Belts, - - - 4 00 
Ank ets, - - - - 400 
Shoulder Appliancef, - 4 00 
Wris lets, each, - - 150 
Hat Bands, - - - 1 00 
Hrad Caps, - - - 400 
Sleeping C4ps, - - 4 00 
Abdominal Belts (ladies), - 6 00 
Gents’ Vests, ~ =- 15 00 


Ladies’ Jacket and Corset 
(combined), -= -  - 18 00 
Superfine Insoles (all leather), 1 00 


While these garments can be procured at the 
above low prices no one can afford to be ill. Our 
ladies’ supporters are just what every lady in the 
land needs, as it will be found a great assistance at 
certain periods; all these garments are made to 
measure, anc a fit guaranteed. To ladies who are 
all dragged out a combination jacket and corset 
will restore you to new life and energy, and pay for 
itself an hundred fold in a few weeks’ wear. This 
garment is only made from actual measure, and a 
perfect fit assured. 

All communications answered free of charge. 
Address, DR. L. TENNEY, 471 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, I1. ag~ Agents wanted for Boston, New 
York Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, 
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Gems of Chaught. 


WHILE We do nothing to injure another, it is the 
highest an1 h^llest incentiv to Increase the happi- 
ness of those aruund us, to make sunshine and joy 
take the place of gloom and sorrow, and to make 
sadness and trouble giv way to cheerfulness and 
peace.— D. M. Bennett. 


‘PAE fact that Ohvist lived in Palestine does not 
tend to show that he was in any way related to the 
Holy Ghost; nor does the existence of the Christian 
religion substantiate the ascension of Jesus Christ. 
We all admit that Socrates lived in Athens, but we 
do not admit that he had a familiar spirit. I am 
satisfied that John Wesley was an Englishman, but 
I hardly believe that God postponed a rain because 
Mr. Wesley wanted to preach. All the natural 
things in the world are not sufficient to establish the 
supernatural. Mr, Black reasons in this way: There 
was a hydra-headed monster. We know this, b>- 
cause Hercules killed him. There must hav been 
such a woman as Proserpine, otherwise Pluto could 
not hav carried her away. Christ must hav been di- 
vine, because the Holy Ghost was his father. And 
there must hav been such a being as the Holy Ghost, 
because without a father Christ could not hav ex- 
isted. Those who are disposed to deny everything 
‘because a part is false, reason exactly the other way. 
They insist that because there was no hydra-headed 
monster, Hercules did not exist. The true position, 
in my judgment, Is that the natural is not to be dis- 
carded because found dn the company of the mirac- 
ulous, neither should the miraculous be belleved 
because associated with the probable. There was 
in all probability such a man as Jesus Christ. He 
may hav lived in Jerusalem. He may hav been 
crucified, but that he was the son of God, or that he 
was raised from the dead, and ascended bodily to 
heaven, has never been, ani, in the nature of things, 
can never be, substantiated.—R. G. Ingersoll in the 
Christian Religion. 


IN the obscurity of retirement, amid the squalid 
poverty and revolting privations of a cottage, it has 
often been my lot to witness scenes of magnanimity 
and self-denial, as much beyond the bellef as the 
practice of the great; a heroism borrowing no sup- 
port either from the gaze of the many or the ad- 
miration of the few, yet flourlshing amid ruins, and 
on the confines of the grave—a spectacle as stupen- 
dous in the moral world as the falls of Niagara in 
the natural world.— Collon's Lacon, 


DE. JOHNSON bas something in common with the 
fashionable pessimism of modern times. No senti- 
mentalist of to-day could be more convinced that 
life is, in the main, miserable, It was his favorit 
theory, according to Mrs. Thrale, that all human 
action was prompted by “ the vacuity of life.’ Men 
act solely in the hope of escaping from themselvs. 
‘Evil, as a follower of Schopenhauer would assert, Is 
positiv, and good merely the negativ of evil. All de- 
sire is at bottom an attempt to escape from pain. 
The doctrin neither resulted from, nor generated, a 
philosophical theory in Johnson’s case, and was, in 
‘the main, a generalization of his experience, Not 
«the less the alm of most of hls writing 1s to express 
‘this sentiment in one form or another. . . . We 
are in asad world, full of pain, but we hav to make 
the bost of it. Stubborn patience and hard work 
are the solo remedies, or rather the sole means, of 
temporary escape.— Leslie Stephen's Johnson. 


THE Characteristic peculiarity of Dr. Johnson’s in- 
tellect was the union of great powers with low preju- 
dices. If we judged him by the best parts of his 
mind, we should place him almost as high as he was 
placed by the Idolatry of Boswell; if by the worst 
parts of his mind, we should place him even below 
Boswell himself. When he is not under the influ- 
ence of some strange scruple, or some domineering 
passion, which prevented him from boldly and fairly 
investigating a subject, he was a wary and acute 
reasoner, a little too much Inclined to skepticism, 
and a little too fond of paradox. No man was less 
likely to be imposed upon by fallacies in argument 
or by exaggerated statements of fact. But if, while 
he was beating down sophisms and exposing false 
testimony, some childish prejudices, such as would 
excite laughter in a well-managed nursery, came 
across him, he was smitten as if by enchantment. 
His mind dwindled away. under the shell from gi- 
gantic elevation to dwarfish lttleness.— Macaulay. 


TAE following letter was written by Oharles Dar- 
win, 80 late as June, 1879, to a young student at 
Jena, whose religious sensibilities bad been in- 
frlnged on by the study of the English naturalist’s 
works, and as, at this time, prlesis of various creeds 
ave trying to persuade the world that Darwin, like 
Emerson, was * almost a Ohristian,’” it is worth 
while to read his own account of the matter: 
4‘ Science and Christ hav nothing to do with each 
other, except in as far as the habit of scientific in- 
vestigation makes a man cautious about accepting 
any proofs. As far as Tam concerned. I do not believe 
that any revelation has ever been made. With regard to 

. a future life, every one must draw his own conclu- 
sions from vague and contradictory probabilities.” — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘Two men I honor, and there is no third. First, 
the tollworn craftsman that with earth-made imple- 
ment laboriously conquers the earth, and makes her 
man’s. Venerable to me is the hard hand, crooked, 
coarse, Wherein, notwithstanding, lles a cunning 
virtue, indefeasibly loyal, as of the scepter of this 
planet. Venerable, too, is the rugged face, all 
weather-tanned, besolled, with its rude Intelligence; 
for it is the face of a man living manlike. Oh, but 
the more venerable for thy rudeness, and even be- 
cause we must pity as well as love thee. Hardly- 
entreated brother! For us was thy back so bent, 
for us were thy straight limbs and fingers so de- 
formed; thou wert our conscript on whom the lot 
fell, and fighting our battles wert so marred. For in 
thee, too, lay a god-created form, but it was not to be 
unfolded: encrusted must it stand with the thick 
adhesions and defacements of labor; and thy body, 
like thy soul, was not to know freedom. Yet toll on, 
tollon; thou art in thy duty, be out of it who may; 


thou tollest for the altogether indispensable, for 


à 


dally bread.— Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 


The Truth Seeker. — 


FOUNDED BY D. M. BENNETT. 
The Leading Freethought Journal of the World. 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


— 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, AT $3.00 PER YEAR; $1.50 FOR SIX MONTHS. 


AMPLE COPIES FREE, 


33 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


The political aim of Taz Trura Sezxer is to enforce the Nine Demands of Liberalism, which are as follows: 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 
2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Congress, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in prisons, 
asylums, and all other institutions supported by public money, shall be discontinued. $ 
We demand that all public appropriations for educational and charitable institutions of a sectarian character shall cease. 
4. We demand that all religious services now sustained by the government shall be abolished; and especially that the use of 
the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensibly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious worship, shall be prohibited. 
5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of the United States or by the governors of the Various states, of all 
religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. i 
We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and in all other departments of the government shall be abolished, and that 
simple affirmation under the pains and penalties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 
7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforcing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be repealed. 
8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of ‘Christian’ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws shall be 
conformed to the requirements of natural morality, equal rights, and impartial liberty. 
9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the United States and of the several states, but also in the practical 
administration of the same, no privilege or advantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other special religion; that our entire 


political system shall be founded and administered on a purely secular basis; and that whatever changes shall prove necessary to this 
end shall be consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


In philosophy, Tue Trura SEEKER advocates the upbuilding of a rational system that shall lead to better lives on 
the part of the people, and that shall yield to its adherents all the social and emotional enjoyments of the churches, with- 
out any mixture of superstition, or the use of rites and ceremonies degrading to manbood and womanhocd. This 
philosophy must be a growth, an evolution from lower forms, and this growth Tare Trora Seeger hopefully fosters. 
It is, therefore, both destructive and constructive. 

Among the contributors to Tue Trors Seeger are the most eminent men and brilliant writers in the Liberal 
ranks of the United States, including Courtlandt Palmer, Charles Watts, T. B. Wakeman, S. P. Andrews, T. C. Leland, 
C. B. Reynolds, S. P. Putnam, J. E. Remsburg, W. S. Bush, Elliott Preston, John Peck, J. L. York, Susan H. Wixom, 
Helen Gardener, Mrs. Slenker, and many other able men and women. Tue Trurn Seeger also makes a feature of re- 
printing the ablest English essayists and philosophers, and during 1884 has given its readers several papers from the 
pens gf Frederic Harrison and Herbert Spencer. The home contributors are legion, and the communications em- 


brace the widest possible range of subjects—religious, philosophic, Anarchistic, Socialistic, land reform, tariff and 
political reform. 


EVERY LIBERAL IN THE COUNTRY WANTS THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
DEPARTMENTS: 


In the League Department is recorded the news of the National Liberal League, furnished to our columns 
by the secretary, and other officers of the National and auxiliary Leagues. 


We also have an able correspondent in Canada, who furnishes weekly news of the Freethought movement in 
that dominion. 


Our Children’s Department is edited by one of the best and most successful writers for children in the 
United States. Miss Susan H. Wixon is widely known, not only in the Freethought ranks, but as a writer for 
popular papers and magazines. We have from all sides the strongest testimonials to the efficiency of her work in 
Tue Trors Seexer. She will continue the Department through 1885. 


Through the department of “ Letters from Friends” hundreds of subscribers have made pleasant acquaintances and 
lasting friendships. Its two pages are a place for exchange of thoughts, relation of experiences, and whatever the 
friends of Freethought find occasion to say. This department is a “talk together” of great and varied interest. . 


A FEW PRESS OPINIONS OF THE TRUTH SEEKER MAY BE GIVEN: 


If any of our readers desire to read one of the best Freethought and reform journals published, we should unhesitatingly recommend 
to them Tur TrutH Szexer, published by the ‘Truth Seeker Company, 33 Clinton Place, New York, at $3 per annum. Tue TRUTH SExEEr is 
a large, sixteen-page paper, and is filled each week with the choicest literature pertaining to Freethought and the overthrow of superstitions. 
It also ably discusses reforms politically and socially, and is really one of tlie best papers we have ever read. It is bold and fearless in its 
denunciations of kingcraft, priestcraft, and all other ways and means by which the people are held in bondage and ignorance, and no one 
cdn read Taz TRUTH SEEKER a year without becoming nobler and better. You can get the paper three months on trial for fifty cents, and 4 
you try it you will not want to be without it thereafter.— Rochester, N. H., Anli- Monopolist. 

One of the finest monuments ever seen in this country has recently been erected to the memory-of D. M. Bennett, founder of that 
able advocate of Freethought, THE TRUTH SEEKER, in Greenwood Cemetery, New York. One thousand friends of the dead journalist, admir- 
ers of his sterling qualities and the beauty of theught, goodness of heart, and the self-abnegation which distinguished his life, contributed to 
the fund by which this magnificent memorial was erected. A colored lithograph of this beautiful memoria] has just reached us In reality 
it is a present that is appreciated more than cold words can express. Besides a view of the monument there is a fine likeness of Mr. Ben- 
nett. On the monument are engraved many of the famous utterances of the departed Liberal as well as the record of his life and the work 
to which many years of his activ manhood were devoted. Taz Trura Seexur perpetuates the fame of its founder by this truly generous 
act, and while accepting its generosity with thanks it is but just and proper that we should add our testimony to that of thousands of 
others who have many times declared that as an advocate o free thought, free speech, and all that is ennobling in nature Taz TRUTH SEEZER 
has no superior in the universe.— Lackawanna Democrat. 

Tue TRUTH SEEKER is an iconoclastic journal. The sworn foe of superstition and error in all its forms, its motto might appropri- 
ately be, War, war to the knife, and the knife to the hilt—for it never lets a chance go by to hit superstition a resounding blow. It is a 
first-class exponent of what we call fighting Liberalism, : à ; Under the direction of Mr. E, M. Macdonald, it still 
flourishes, Besides numerous articles of a polemic character, it contains a department for children, ‘* Notes,” ‘‘ News,” ‘* Gems of Thought,” 
“Odds and Ends,” and numerous letters from correspondents. Besides THE Trutu SEEKER, the firm publishes also Liberal books, one of 
the best specimens of which is their last publication, the TRUTH SEEKER ANNUAL AND FREETHINEERS' ALMANAC, a perfect gem, both in 


contents and finish, and which we would recommend to be sent for by those who are not yet acquainted with Tne TRUTH SEEKER 
publications— The Sociologist. - 


TERMS FOR 1885: 


Single subscription, - = - - - $3 00 | One subscription with three new subscribers, in 
One subscription two years, in advance, - - § 00 one remittance, - - z - = $$ 50 
Two new subscribers, - - - - 5 00 | One subscription with four new subscribers, in 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in one remittance, - , =- - .- 1000 
one remittance, 7 2 - a! - § 00 Any number over five at the same rate, invariably . 
One subscription with two new subscribers, in with one remittance. 
one remittance, - z - = z 7 0 | 


It is thus seen that any of our friends who will take the trouble to get a new subscriber at the regular rate ($3), will get his own for 
$2; by getting two new subscribers he will get his own paper for $1; by getting three new subscribers he will not only get his own free, but 
will have fifty cents left to pay cost of money order; by getting four new subscribers he will have his own free and gain $2. 

_ This makes THE TRUTH Sener, with its sixteen large pages, cheaper than any other Liberal paper, If anyone chooses, or if by 
so doing he can easier secure partners in taking the paper, he can share with them the advantages of the club rates. 


Address THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
33 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A JOURNAL OF FREETHOUGHT AND REFORM. 


Sintered at the Post-Ciice at New York, A. Y., as Second-ciage Matter. 


Vol. 11. No. 52.{PUBLISHED WEEKLY. | New York, Saturday, December 27,1884. |33 CLINTON PLACE. } $3.00 per year. 


@lotes and Clippings. 


Tux majority vote in favor of taxation of 
church property in Washington territory was 
2,937. f 


A PaPER called The Overshadowing Power of 
God is published at Vineland, N. J. Its editor 
insists that God still retains this peculiar power. 
As Mr. Herndon would say, ‘“‘She who reads 
may run and run quickly.” 


Tux Rev. Spurgeon, London's great preach- 
er, has been floored by one of his female par- 
ishioners, who gratefully thanked him for the 
expression of his firm belief in the bottomless 
pit, since if the pit was bottomless she could 
go through and come out high and dry on the 
other side. 


Ir is supposed, says the Waterbury Ameri- 
can, that the first description of a cigaret is 
the following, written by Christopher Colum- 
bus of the Cuban Islanders, who, he said; had 
a “filthy habit of rolling up the leaf of a nox- 
ious weed, setting fire to one end, and inhaling 
the pungent and nauseating fumes from the 
other, which they called tobaccos.” 


Lucy Stone congratulates her sex on the 
past year’s gains for their cause. Full suffrage 
for women has been established in Washington 
territory, and municipal suffrage has been 
granted to unmarried women and widows of 
Ontario and Nova Scotia. Municipal suffrage 
has worked so well in England that the British 
Parliament has extended it to Scotland. 


Tue Rev. John J. Kean, pastor of St. James’s 
Roman Catholic church, has founded an or- 
ganization called the Holy Name Society. The 
object of the society is to rebuke blasphemers 


and utterers of apres pes Mr. Konn 
ll AnA hio fald af a arke 
should begin with the publishers SE the “Bible, 


and those who claim that it is the word of God. 


Jo Coox has lately lectured all the way from 
Vancouver's Island through California, and so 
downward, till now he has reached New 
Orleans in time for the exposition crowds. The 
New York World guesses that he is not so 
anxious to disseminate information as he is to 
gather in shekels enough to build a summer 
house at Ticonderoga next to his respected 
father’s residence, 


Tun Red Bluff Sentinel made this startling 
announcement one day last week: “The 
prayer-meeting at the M. E Church will be 
hell to-night.” This typographical error made 
a good many people believe that something 
remarkable was to take place’at the meeting, 
so the church was crowded, The officiating 
. brethren, greatly encouraged by the large audi- 

„ence, were inspired to eloquence, and the re- 
: sult was that people went away convinced that 
«the prediction had been fulfilled. 


Mr. Roscoz Conxuine, when at Utica, at- 
‘tends Trinity Episcopal church. Just across 
ithe aisle from him, it is related, sits an old 
gentleman named Sherman, for years a prom- 
inent politician. He and Mr. Conkling are not 
‘on speaking terms. One Sunday, during the 
recital of the ‘Apostle’s Creed, Mr. Sherman 
paid particular attention to see whether Ros- 
coe bowed his head at the customary place. 
Mr. Sherman said: “ Well, sir, he stood there 
with his head erect and an expression on his 
face which said londer than words, ‘If the 
Almighty wants me to bow to him, he must 
bow first !’” 


Tux church looks after the morals of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Denmark with a vengeance. 
In those countries they hav among persons of 
“yank” what is called a morganatic marriage. 
It is ecclesiastically legal, but not so as regards 
the civil law. Norank is conveyed to the wife 
from her husband, and no honor nor heredi- 
tary possessions to the children. They take 
‘on the rank of their mother, and any property 
it may be in the power of either parent to giv 
or leave them. The marriage thus described 
between persons of royal blood and those of 
lower positions, when forbidden by the state, 
is asort of unacknowledged and barren union, 
although perfectly moral and sanctioned by 
the rites of the church. 


Rosert Burperre reports a backward state 
of things in Arkankas. He says that a literary 
society there recently discussed the question: 
“ Resolved, That a circus is superior to a dis- 
trict school as a civilizing agent.” - The circus 
packed the convention from the start. Only 
one orator got,up to speak for the district 
school. He was the teacher, and the president 
fined him twice and then made him sit down. 
The fines were for calling Pompeyeye Pompa- 
yee, and saying there were more schools in 
Boston than in Little Rock, and he was made 
to sit down for uttering Atheistic sentiments 
when he denied that ‘‘ Root, hog, or die,” was 
to be found in the Bible. To crown his dis- 
grace, the president, in summing up, referred 
to his remarks as indicating to what alow state 


-of knowledge and morals the habit of attend- 


ing district school would bring a man. He 
then decided the question in favor of the cir- 
cus, collecting the fines from the unhappy 
pedagog, and the society went out and spent 
the money for bread. 


Marx Twan, in the Century, relates a story 
of a colored citizen who was. at one time 
wealthy to the extent of possessing fourteen 
dollars. This he reduced by unfortunate spec- 
ulation until he was downto ten cents. Then 
he tells how that went the way of all the 
earth: ‘* Well, I'uz gwine to spen’ it, but I 
had a dream, en de dream tole me to giv it to 
a.nigger name’ Balum-—Balum’s Ass dey call 
him, for short; he’s one er dem chuckle-heads, 
you know. But he’s lucky, dey say, en I see 
Iwarn’t lucky. De dream say let Balum in- 
ves’ de ten cents, en he'd make a raise for me. 
Well, Balum he tuck de money, en when he 
wuz in church he hear de preacher say dat 
whoever giv to de po’ len’ te de Lord, en boun’ 
to git his money back a hund’d times. So Ba- 
lum he tuck en giv de ten cents to de po’, en 


Wid never some ore Pesala manage to 
k’leck dat money no way; en Balum he couldn’. 
Tain’ gwyne to len’ no mo’ money *dout I see 
de security. Boun’ to git yo’ money back a 
hun’d times, de preacher says! “if I could git 
de ten cents back, I’d call it squah, en be glad 

er de chanst.” 


Tux historical preposterousness of carrying 
of coals to Newcastle, according tothe Commer- 
cial Advertiser, has been fairly rivaled, if not 
surpassed, by the carrying of beans to Boston. 
The consignment, the largest ever known in 
the bean industry, consisted of four thousand 
bags, and was taken from this city by a Nor- 
wich steamboat. In this simple fact is found 
a tale and its accompanying moral. The ap- 
petite for beans, nourished by what it has so 
long fed on, has become simply inordinate. 
Time was when Massachusetts could meet the 
demands of its ‘capital for this commodity; 
now the Old Bay State, plus Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, fail to fill the rapacious stomachs that 
nothing but beans can satisfy. New York has 
been held up to scorn and derision by the 
Brahmans of Beacon Hill for its lack of those 
qualities which are the special glory of the 
“Hub;” but now that the national metropolis 
has philanthropically undertaken to furnish 
brain-food and the essential element of that 
brand of “culchaw” peculiar to the Modern 
Athens—if Edinburgh will stand the appro- 
priation—it is not exceeding the bounds of 
reasonable expectation modestly to hope that, 
if our beans do not gain us admission to the 
inner circle of the Bunker Hill coterie, wemay 
at least receive that measure of patronizing 
toleration that it is not unseemly to bestow 
upon the humblest who cater for a favorit ap- 
petite. 

Sommersine more than a year ago Jobn Swin- 
ton, of this city, gave up a lucrativ position on 
the editorial staff of the New York Sun and 
started a journal which he called John Swinton’s 
Paper, to be devoted to the interest of labor. 
He brought to the task a long experience as a 
journalist and an ability as a writer on labor 
topics that is probably unexcelled. His paper 
has been all that the laboring man could rea- 
sonably ask for as an advocate of his cause. 
Yet it has not been supported and it has been a 


losses are too severe to be borne long, and un- 
less his subscription list is largely extended it 
will be impossible for him to go on with the 
publication. The loss of that paper will be 
irreparable to the labor cause. It deserves 
support. The working man, however, will not 
support it. It is probably doomed. Mr.Swin- 
ton, it may be added, has pretty carefully ig- 
nored the Freethinkers, though they hav done 
their best to co-operate with him. He would 
not extend to Taz Trors SEEKER the courtesy 
of exchanging with it. Nevertheless, three 
copies of his paper come to this office weekly, 
subscribed and paid for. He has taken the 
wrong course. The laboring man will never 
rise from his degraded condition until he 
throws of the incubus of the church. Let 
John Swinton help him to do that, and though 
he fails he will fail in a more glorious cause 
than any which he has as yet espoused. 


Brruany church, in Baltimore, was built.and 
is sustained by Mr. Charies J. Baker, a wealthy 
banker of the city, who, on account of “the 
border” troubles in 1860, withdrew from the 
Methodist Episcopal church. It is said that 
it is difficult for Mr. Baker to get a pastor to 
his liking. As he supports the church mainly, 
he claims to dictate the pastor’s policy, and no 
man of high character or talent will submit to 
such anarrangement. The present incumbent 
—it is an abuse of the term to call him pastor 
—is an ecclesiastical fop and mountebank. On 
Friday evening he was dressed in light-col- 
ored, almost white, pantaloons, and brown 
coat a la dude, with cravat and collar to match. 
His mustache and imperial are in the tip of the 
style, and his voice sounds like it had been put 
up in curling-papers. At the close of the ex- 
ercises he ran up into the pulpit, and posing 
in a most theatrical style said: ‘It is my opu- 
lent good fortune to hav the best two preach- 
ers in attendance upan. the Cantannial Confer- 
ence to preach for me on Sunday next. Not 
that I deserve more, but God (and he rolled 
his eyes upward and pronounced it Gaad) has 
sent me the best.” He then launched out into 
a fulsome and disgusting laudation of the 
preachers who had been appointed to preach 
there on Sunday. As we came out of the 
church a lady expressed surprise that such a 
man should draw the crowd that she under- 
stood he drew. A gentleman with her said: 
“It isn’t at all wonderful. People go to see 
and hear him for the same reason they will 
stop to see a monkey dodge balls thrown at 
him or cut amusing antics,”—Charlesion News. 


TROUBLE is reported in the Catholic church 
at Fall River, Mass, The eastern part of the 
city, knowh as Flint Village, is inhabited 
chiefly by French Canadians, and this is where 
the trouble is. The Rev. P. J. B. Bedard, who 
died a short while ago, was pastor of Notre 
Dame parish, Besides attending tq his duties 
as priest, he was extensivly engaged in busi- 
ness enterprises, and aided his countrymen in 
every way possible. Since his death the Rev. 
H. J. Magee, an Irishman, has acted as pastor. 
The French Canadians objected to him, as 
they prefer a pastor of their own race. He, 
however, endeavored to hold his position in 
spite of the insults and abuse of his parishion- 
ers, but his efforts were of no avail. On Sun- 
day, the 14th, the church was closed against 
him. Although he effected an entrance by 
forcing the door, he was surrounded by sev- 
eral men and for a while kept prisoner in the 
church vestry. In the mean time, women and 
others who entered the church were grossly 
insulted and ejected from the building. Pro- 
fanity was freely indulged in, and many so- 
called sacrilegious acts were perpetrated, The 
police rescued the clergyman and escorted him 
to hishome. An attempt at night to kidnap 
him was frustrated by the police, who guarded 
hishouse. The conduct of the French aroused 
the English-speaking Catholics and there is 
every indication of trouble. The bishop re- 
fuses to recall the pastor. The French hav 
subscribed $750 to send a delegation to Rome 
to lay the matter before the pope. These 
Kanucks are strangely inconsistent. While 
they object to an Irish pastor because of his 
nationality, they still, by their action in ap- 


losing venture from the start, and Mr. Swinton : į Pealing the case, acknowledge the authority of 
in his 63d issue announces that his weekly | Pope Leo, the Italian clown, 


dlews of the Week. 


Tue condition of Germany is said to be crit~ 
ical, owing to the Socialistic element of society. 


Prartr’soil works in Brooklyn were destroyed 
by fire last Sunday. The loss is placed at 
$500,000. 


OFFICIAL advices hav been received at Rome 
of the massacre of the Catholic missionaries at 
Bianchi in Central Africa. 


A treaty between Spain and the United 
States is pending. The treaty provides for a 
reciprocal reduction of duties. 


Senator Manone, of Virginia, in a suit 
against the Southern Telégraph Company, has 
retained Gen. Butler as counsel, 


ANOTHER scheme to kill the czar of Russia 
has been unearthed. This time the scene of 
the contemplated slaughter was on the Gats- 
china railway. 


PRESIDENT Austin Corsin, of the Long 
Island Railroad, presents each of his employees 
with a turkey on Christmas day. It takes ten 
tons to go around. 


Tue town of Traverse, in Dakota, is the scene 
of a riot arising from ballot-box stuffing and 
intimidation at the polls on election day. 
State troops are to be ordered to the sceve. 


TWENTY-FOUR lives were lost by the burn- 
ing of the St. John’s orphan asylum in Brook- 
lyn last week. Many children are stili missa 
ing, and it is thought a thorough seai2h of the 
ruins may result in the discovery of more 
bodies. 


Pastor Txompson, of the Grace M. E. church 
in Brooklyn, is missing, and his conyegation 
do not know where to look to find him. It is 
thought that he has wandered away to foreign 
parts in a fit of mental aberration. Hig repu- 
tation is good. 


Taz Brooklyn New England Society cele- 
brated last Saturday evening the 264th anni- 
versary of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, on account of 
his position in the recent presidential election, 
was not invited. 


Last week’s cold snap wound up with a 
snow storm on Saturday night, which turned 
to rainon Sunday. During the cold weather 
the thermometer ranged below zero from eight 
to thirty-eight, several persons were frozen to 
death, cattle and poultry were killed, and peach 
trees destroyed, 


Tue New Orleans Exposition opened on 
Tuesday of last week in the presence of 15,000 
persons. Things were so arranged that by 
touching an electric button in Washington 
President Arthur set the machinery of the Ex- 
position in motion, The doors were open on 
Sunday and the attendance was very good. 


Tue Rev. Charles B. Smith and the Rey. 
Dr. Gawn Campbell both desired to preach in 
the United Presbyterian church in this city last 
Sunday. The Rev. Mr. Smith prevailed by 
engaging a big policeman to restrain the Rey. 
Dr. Campbell while he (the Rev. Mr. Smith) 
ascended the pulpit and got in his work. The 
United Presbyterian church is not as united 
as it was. 


Te services at Christ Episcopal church in 
Brooklyn were interrupted by a fire last Sun- 
day, and the congregation had to get out of 
the building to prevent. being scorched. 
would seem that those who are so anxious to 
saye God's children from fire in the next world 
might reasonably expect to be protected from 
it in this, at least while engaged in prosecut- 
ing their great work. 


Tue inhalation of an irrespirable gas, pro- 
duced by burning coal, in the Methodist Sun- 
day-school at Fayetteville, N. C., last Sunday, 
produced among the teachers and children a 
condition of partial suffocation. Some fifteen 
children and a few of the instructors fell from 
their seats prostrate and fainting. But forthe 
immediate admission of fresh air, fatal resulta 
must hav ensued. The school librarian may 
not recover. 


Communigations. 


Less God and More Sense. 


The following article was written for the Steuben 
Signal, but after mature deliberation I became con- 
vineed that it would never be given a place in a 
Christian newspaper, and thought I would let it go 
as still-born. Finally I concluded to send this to 
Tae Trure Szexer, and wrote a shorter article, in 
which I drew it mild but firm, with a faint hope that 
it might be published, and here is the result: ` 


“We hav received a well written article from the pen of 
Mr. John Peck, of Naples, a reader of the Signal from its first 
publication. The article sets forth Mr. Peck’s theological 
and humanitarian views in terse terms, and shows him to be a 
man of decided convictions. The theological part of the com- 
munication is a little out of our line, but his humanitarian 
views include the prohibition of the rum traffic; and that is 

‘where we agree with him. He says: ‘Heaven will be here on 

e rth if each strives to promote the other’s bappiness. Hell 
will be enlarged in proportion as we are neglectful of the wel- 
fare of our fellows. The rum traffic is wickedly cruel in its 
consequences. My object is toinduce men to giv their best 
energies to relieve human suffering.’ Would that there were 
more men who entertained these sentiments.” 


Here you see he has published just enough of my 
article to mislead his readers and misrepresent me. 
After blowing his heaven and hell clear out of sight, 
it was perfectly proper to say that “heaven will be 
here on earth if each strives to promote the other's 
happiness,” etc. But the way he has quoted me he 
has misrepresented me entirely. Worse than all, he 
says, “ Would that there were more men who enter- 
tained these sentiments,” and still this putty-headed 
Christian had not the courage to let his readers know 
what “these sentiments” were. Is there one Christian. 
who is nota bigot? “The theological part of the 
communication is a little out of our lime ”—so is true 
courage and lofty manhood. Christianity invariably 
robs a man of both. 

To THE EDITOR oF THE SrevBeEN Sianat, Sir: In many 
respects you publish the best paper I ever read. Its 
selections of articles and topics are such as deeply in- 
terest me, and it is all the time telling me just what 
I most want to know. 

Indeed, if I had the privilege of asking questions, 
and having them answered each week, the paper 
would not be more satisfactory. And then.it is one 
of the most consistent and aggressiv temperance 
papers with which I am acquainted. 

_ I object to your paper only because you get too 

much God and Christianity into it. Not too much 
humanity, but too much Christianity. For years I 
hav been a stanch temperance man. I hav even been 
- called rabid. 

I did not vote for Mr. St. John, because I dare not 

‘trust your “divine master ” for a ruler, nor the Bible 
as the foundation of all law. As terrible as the rum 
traffic and the liquor dealer hav seemed to me, I fear 
them less than I do the power of the church and 
ecclesiasticism. 

The landlord has starved the children, brought 
disgrace upon the family by laying the father in the 
gutter, but I never heard of one applying the lash 
with a strong arm to the naked back of a defenseless 
woman in public, as has been done in New England 
at the behest of the church. : 

The early history of New England reveals many 
instances of women being publicly whipped, and 
then dragged at the tail-end of Christian carts 
through the public streets. 

Not because they had committed any offense 
against morality, but because they had committed an 
offense against the church. And this among a peo- 
ple so full of Christianity that they knocked the horns 
off of cows for having calves on Sunday, and flogged 
barrels of beer for working on the same day. 

Everything was made to conform to the teaching 
of the Bible, and a more tyrannical and inhuman 
people I hav scarcely read of than these Christian 
bigots. The place is still pointed out to-day on 
Boston Common where these Christian people 
whipped women and hung witches. Helpless old 
women were bound in sacks and thrown into ponds, 
and otherwise tormented until life was extinct, be- 
cause it was written in an old book, “Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to liv.” 

These people made the Bible the “foundation of 
law,” just what you propose todo. The same causes 
produce the same effects. 

“ We, the people [not God], do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution.” And “this Constitution [not 
the Bible] shall be the supreme law of the land.” 
No room for holy ghosts, or talking asses, or snakes 
that beguile women. 

Don’t try to do too much for yourGod. Suffering 
humanity needs all the help you can reasonably 
render. If God is just such a being as you represent 
him to be, he needs none of you assistance. Besides, 
“ you could not help him if you would, and he would 
not hav you if you could.” More than all, he never 
did and never can help us. Whenever we most need 
his help he is sure to hav some other business on 
hand, and does not put in an appearance. 

Furthermore, our Constitutiva has served a very 
good turn, and it is not best to spoil a good thing with 
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a bad God—one who gets mad and “swears in his 
wrath,” and kills little children, and “rips up women 
alive,” and “ puts lying spirits into the mouths of his 
prophets.” E : 

I am not particularly proud of those nations which 
get too much God and Bible into their laws—Spain, 
Portugal, and Russia, for instance. Hundreds of 
grand men hav had the pride and courage of man- 
hood tortured out of them in the mining prisons of 
Russia, where the head of the government rules by 
divine right. Only to-day I was reading how these 
Christian cannibals drink the hot blood of a dying 
child, stabbed to the heart with a silver spoon in re- 
membrance of him who died on Mount Calvary. 

Rome is one of the most Christian cities in the 
world, and yet for drunkenness, debauchery, and 
“ pure cussedness,” it has no equal on the face of the 
globe. These are terrible lessons for those who are 
“hell bent” on having God in the Constitution, and 
making the “Bible the foundation of law.” 

The Prohibition party may succeed, but woe, woe 
to the day if this dreadful object is accomplished. 

During the “Dark Ages” every one prayed to 
‘God, and worked for God, and lived for God, and 
fought for God. The cross was upon ever building, 
and banner, and garment. The wisdom of this 
world was folly compared fo the teaching of the 
Bible as the priests interpreted it. 

Ignorance hung like a pall over Europe for a thou- 
sand years. All institutions of learning, except for 
the priesthood, were discouraged. Ninety per cent of 
the people could not write their own names. This 
was a great day for the church and ecclesiasticism, 
but was it a happy period in the world’s history ? 
Surely such lessons ought to satisfiy all right-minded 
men for all coming time, and damn the man to eter- 
nal infamy who would attempt to lead this nation 
back to the darkness of ignorance to hear again the 
wail of ecclesiastical oppression. 

God in the Constitution! The Bible the founda- 
tion of law, and Christ the acknowledged ruler! 
Must the hands move backward on the dial? 
Never, never, never! Ponder this seriously, my 
countrymen, or the time may come when you may be 
arraigned before the courts, as they were in New 
England, to show cause why you absented yourself 
from church on Sunday. 

Nearly all the gunpowder that has been murder- 
ously wasted has been used by one Christian nation 
to blow out the brains of some other Christian nation. 
And if there was a lull in war, the time was filled up 
by roasting and gibbeting Infidels and heretics. 

The very refinement of cruelty was reached during 
the days of the Inquisition. Cropping the ear, slit- 
ting the nose, branding the letter “B” in the fore- 


head. and boring the tongue with a hot iron, were 
considered slight penalties to be inflicted upon those 


who exposed the gull-traps of superstition, and laid 
bare the tricks of the priesthood. 


In some states a man’s dearest friend might be mur- 
dered before his eyes, and his oath would not be al- 
lowed to bring the murderer to justice, because he is 
not considered sound on the theological goose. 


` What would you think, Mr. Editor, if you were in 
a court of justice, and such a man as Ethan Allen or 
Thomas Jefferson was brought upon the witness 
stand and not allowed to testify? I was told only a 
short time ago that no jury ought to pay any atten- 
tion to the oath of an Infidel. And yet men are voting 
by the thousands to place more power in the hands 
of the priesthood, and make the Bible, and not the 
Constitution, the “supreme law of the land.” God 
in the Constitution is the death-knell of freedom, It 
would literally giv the church power over the state, 
which would be a subversion of the government. 


Thousands who voted with the Prohibition party 
thought only of promoting the cause of temperance. 
But should that party succeed, they will get, when 
too late to be undone, vastly more than they bar- 
gained for. The moment any system of religion is 
recognized by the Constitution, the government is 
changed. The government must grant no special 
privileges either to the Christian religion, the Mo- 
hammedan, the Buddhist, the Mormon, or any other 
system of religion. Neither must any God be recog- 
niezd in the Constitution, whether Allah, Christ, “Je- 
hovah, Jove, or Lord.” All are to be tolerated, all 
are to be protected, but all must remain on a level 
so far as the favor of the government is concerned. 
No pet Gods. No system of religion upheld by law. 
No taxes to pay ministers or chaplains, or to sustain 
churches contrary to the wishes of men. Nobody is 
to be “cram’d,” in this country, either with Bibles 
or Gods. i 

If no undue power is put into the hands of the 
Christians, they certainly will not abuse it. All 
through the long centuries the peaceful teachings of 
the meek and lowly Jesus hav been inculcated by fire 
and sword, whenever there has been power to do so. 
The thumb-screw has been made to “touch the 
heart” when the mind refused assent to the dogmas 
of the church. 

The claim that the church and the priesthood put 
up, that they are only anxious to hav the government 
recognize the fact that there is a God, and that no 
advantage would ever be taken of it, is only the 


wolf’s paw that is ill concealed by the sheep’s cover- 
ing. What would these Christians say if the Mor- 
mons should attempt to get a clause in the Constitu- 
tion upholding polygamy, under the pretense that 
they never would take advantage of it? 

Because I cannot believe that God ever spoke 
through a jackass, or because I do not believe a thou- 
sand other holy absurdities, I do not. want to be de- 
prived of the privilege of testifying in a court of 
justice. Because I do not believe that a son can be- 
get a father as well as a father can beget a son, I do 
not want to lie in prison. And yet, within my 
remembrance, a man in this country lay in jail three 
months for saying that very thing. 

Whenever a man honestly believes that he can do 
something for the glory of God, he becomes a dan- 
gerous man if power is placed in his hands. He at 
once assumes that he ought to “obey God rather 
than man,” and, no matter how inhuman an act may 
be, if he imagins that it would be pleasing to God, 
he would do it, no matter how much human interests 
might suffer. Heretics hav been burnt and. Infidels 
tortured because it was believed that they were hate- 
ful in the sight of God. 

Moody in one of his sermons represented a girl 
sixteen years old as kneeling down on her bare knees 
on the red-hot bottom of hell and praying God for 
just one moment’s respit. 

Anybody who believes in such a savage God, and 
that such punishment is merited, would roast or flay 
an innocent girl alive if he believed that her conduct 
was such as to “ provoke God to wrath.” 

Here lies the danger with the Christian. God is 
everything; humanity is nothing. The most cruel 
monsters of earth hav been those who sought to 
exterminate people or sects who, they believed, were 
living in violation of God’s commands., 

Whenever there is power to put God into the Con- 
stitution, or make the Bible the foundation of law, 
that power will be the sole judge of what God 
requires. If that time ever comes, every Christian 
will be fumbiing through the old Jew book to find a 
“Thus saith the Lord.” 

Now, my Christian friend, before you make up 
your mind that any man can be trusted who takes 
the Bible for his guide, I want to call your attention 
to just a few passages of scripture, which, if they are 
the word of God, would show that he has no business 
in the Constitution, and which, if they were made the 
law of the land, would sink us into a state of barba- 
rism. I might select hundreds of passages which 
would disgrace a barbarian on account of their bru- 
tality and obscenity, but shall content myself with 
only a few specimen bricks, imbedded in untempered 
mortar which no decent God ever spread. My Chris- 


tian friend, you will hav to excuse me, for I never ha 
& very nigh notion of your God since he forced goo 


old Zeke to take the homeopathic pill. 

A man who is noted for truthfulness commands 
the respect of all, while a noted liar and deceiver is 
the most despised among men. Now, if the Bible 
sanctions lies and deception, should it be made the 
foundation of law? Let us see. 

“Being crafty, I caught you with guile.” “For if 
the truth of God hath more abounded through my lie 
unto his glory, why yet am I also judged as a sinner?” 
(Rom. iii, 7). “ Now, therefore, behold the Lord hath 
put a lying spirit into the mouth of all these thy 
prophets ” (1 Kings xxii, 23). “Ifthe prophet hath 
been deceived when he hath spoken a thing, I, the 
Lord, hav deceived that prophet” (Ezek. xiv, 9). 

Is God the author of that language? If so, do we 
want such a God in the Constitution? Now, my 
pious friend, suppose a man should testify falsely 
against you, and wrong you deeply both in purse and 
character, and you should call him to account, and 
he should tell you that the Lord had put a lying 
spirit into his mouth, how could you disprove it if 
you believe the scriptures to be the word of God? 

“Yo shall not eat of anything that dieth of itself; 
thou shalt giv it to the stranger that is in thy gates 
that he may eat it, or thou mayest sell it unto an 
alien ” (Deut. xiv, 21). 

What kind of government would this be if every 
nativ-born citizen had the privilege of selling stink- 
ing meat to every English, Irish, French, Dutch, and 
Scotchman, to every German, Swede, Italian, Span- 
iard, etc., and every hotel and boarding-house could 
feed their guests and boarders on tainted meat? If 
this is the language of God, I hope he won't start a 
meat market in our town very soon. 

“Slay both man and woman, infant and suckling Š 
(1 Sam. xv, 3). “Slay utterly old and young, both 
meids and little children ” (Ezek. ix, 6). 

These passages would be far more appropriate 
pasted on the bludgeon of a highwayman than they 
would as a rule of action for the American people. 

“ And the children of Israel took all the women of 
Midian captivs and their little ones, and took the 
spoil of their cattle, and all their flocks and all their 
goods. And they burnt all their cities wherein they 
dwelt, and all their goodly castles with fire” (Num. 
xxxi, 10). “And we utterly destroyed the men and 
the women and the little ones of every city ” (Deut. 
ii, 34). 

Sch language would be very proper to adorn the 
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walls of a cave of a band of robbers, but let us be 
slow to weave it into the laws of our country. 

“ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, 
but he that believeth not shall be damned.” (Mark 
xvi, 16). . 

O my Liberal friends, beware of the day when 
the Christians are clothed with power to deal with us 
as unbelievers, believing that we are the enemies of 
‘God and hell-deserving. I would as soon be under 
the paw of a tiger as in the hands of Christians who 
‘hav power over me, and who believe that God spoke 
‘those words. 

“ Their houses shall be spoiled, and their wives rav- 
‘ished ” (Isa. xiii, 16). “The city shall be taken and 
the houses rifled, and the women ravished ” (Zech. 
xiv, 2). -“ Let their wives be bereaved of their chil- 
dren and be widows” (Jer. xviii, 21). 

O woman, how can we expect that you can expect 
that we can respect you, when you hav no more re- 
spect for yourself than to respect a book that never 
showed any respect for woman? How long will you 
glory in being outraged and degraded by suth a 
book? For your sake “I will die in the last ditch,” 
“ shouting the battle cry of freedom,” before such a 

_ book shall be made the foundation of law in this. 
country. 

“ Their children also shall be dashed to pieces be- 
fore their eyes” (Isa. xiii, 16). “And there came 
forth two she-bears out of the wood, and tare forty 
‘and two children of them” (2 Kings ii, 24). “They 
shall fall by the sword, and their infants shall be 
dashed in pieces” (Hosea xiii, 16). 

Here is protection for the innocent little cotton- 
heads. When the Christians get this God into 
the Constitution, they had better put in the “ other 
feller,” too. 

“The father shall eat the sons in the midst of thee, 
and the sons shall eat their father’ (Ezek. v, 10). 


This beats any fiend that in hell ever trod; 
Hooraw, Christian friends, for the cannibal God. 


“ And ye shall eat the flesh of your sons, and the 
flesh of your daughters shall ye eat ” (Lev. xxvi, 29). 
«And I will cause them to eat the flesh of their sons 
and the-flesh of their daughters, and they shall eat 
every one the flesh of his friend ” (Jer. xix, 9). “And 
thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body, the flesh 
of thy sons and of thy daughters ” (Deut. xxviii, 53). 

O ye Christian cannibals, when you get this God 
into the Constitution, and these beautiful scripture 
quotations woven into the law of the land, invite in 
the Battas of Sumatra, the Brazilian aborigines, the 
Tasmanian nomads, the Fans from Africa, and all the 
blood-sucking, man-eating monsters wherever found, 


= no deg nn gees tegen. midtian._foatinala.. Joe 
-they are dancing around the roasting infants smeared 
with human blood, with strings of skulls around their 
necks, shaking the death rattle, you will begin to real- 
ize that “there is an eternal fitness of things,” that 
if God is the author of the above quotations he would 
fairly squeal with delight at the scene, and the attend- 
ing smoke would enter his nostrils as a sweet savor. 

“And ye shall take them as an inheritance for 
your children after you, to inherit them for a pos- 
session; they shall be your bondmen forever” (Lev. 
xxiv 46). 

My Christian friends, do you realize that those who 
fought for slavery fought for the Bible, and those 
who fought to put down slavery fought against the 
Bible? The hearts of millions of slaves would die in 
them if they knew that this scripture was to be made 
the law of the land. 

Then think of Solomon, and David, and Gideon, 
and Jacob, and Abraham, all special pets of this God 
of the Constitution, surrounded with fancy women 

‘ ranging in numbers from two to a thousand each; 
lustful old patriarchs every one, fit subjects for the 
youth of both sexes to imitate! Why, if the Bible 
should be made the law of the land, a shout would go 
up from all Mormondom. 

“Thou shalt bestow that money for whatsoever thy 
soul lusteth after [could anything be more despica- 

- ble?], for oxen or for sheep, or for wine or strong 
drink” (Deut. xiv, 26). “ Giv strong drink unto him 
that is ready to perish, and wine unto those that be 
of heavy hearts. Let him drink and forget his pov- 
erty, and remember his misery no more ” (Prov. xxxi, 
6, 7). “Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and 
drink thy wine with a merry heart” (Eccles. ix, 7). 
“ Bring them into the house of the Lord, into one of 
the chambers, and giv them wine to drink” (Jer. 
XXXV, 2), 

If I were a rum-seller I would hav my saloon dec- 
orated with just such passages of scripture. Make 
the Bible the “foundation of law,” and every rum- 
-seller would shout himself hoarse, and every drunk- 
-ard would be singing, “Praise God from whom all 
‘blessings flow.” I would think that St. John, and 
particularly the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
“Union, would be greatly interested in having these 
‘last passages, relating to wine and strong drink, in- 
-corporated into the law of this land. There must be 
.a terrible curse resting upon Maine, for the prohib- 
sitory law is contrary to scripture, and the people 
‘never could hav passed it without forgetting what 
‘God has said about wine and strong drink, and he 
has declared that “all the nations that forget God 
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of the ruins a perfect social state would arise; that| fought to preserve the laws. My townsmen know my 
nothing but the power and tyranny of organized gov- | conscience, reason, and their laws too, forbid using 
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travel to happiness, and all that was needed was to| design of the founders of the nation, who aimed at 
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using certain means, says “Edgeworth,” and Mr. | purpose and practical power. 
Tucker proclaims that it is a matter of the under-| Herewith I recerd my inherent, human demand 
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suppose we shall soon hav a new departure in the' Vineland, N. J. Mary E. TILLOTSON, 
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that they preach, or are, 2 au mr. Watts will ate 
quish them in Lata. The Toronto Daily Mail en- 
desrurs to crush freedom of inquiry by refusing to 
advertise Freethought meetings—it is the only Tor- 
onto daily that is guilty of this injustice. At 10:30 
a lecture on the Sabbath question was given by John 
E. Remsburg of Kansas, great applause greeting his 
numerous telling'points. At 12:30 the subject of the 
“New Work of Secularism” was treated in a phi- 
losophical manner by 8. P. Putnam of New York 
city, secretary of the National Liberal League. 


Mr. Charles Watts made his bow before a Toronto 
audience for the first time as an actor both of tragedy 
and comedy, in both of which he appears to excel. 
Perhaps he showed to greatest advantage in comedy. 
Shakspere’s Othello tested his capacity as a tragedian, 
and he was not found wanting, albeit, trying as was 
the ordeal through which he had to pass. His sup- 
port by Mr. Harrison, in the part of Iago, was ex- 
cellent. As a comedian, Mr. Watts’s acting in the 
part of Sir Edward Ardent, the hero of “A Warning 
Call,” was satisfactory in the extreme. 


The preceding lectures and dramatic performances 
formed part of the program of. the Convention. 
These, together with the concert and ball, and recep- 
tion and concert, were attended by delegates from 
Freethought societies in all parts of Canada. Recep- 
tion and concert on Saturday evening, ball and sup- 
per on Monday evening, three lectures, concert, and 
recitations all day on Sunday. Crowded houses. 
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The Toronto World gave daily reports of the meet- 
ings of the Convention of Freethinkers from all parts 
of Canada. On Monday its report of Saturday’s 
Convention was headed with black lines, “ Free- 
thought Convention,” “Delegates of Secularism in 
Town,” “Three Meetings in Albert Hall.” “The Free- 
thinkers hav adopted the convention as a mode of 
holding counsel together, and for the purpose of de- 
vising plans fer the dissomination of their tenets. 
On Saturday the initial meeting was held, at which 

` gome routine business was transacted in the way of 
receiving delegates and striking committees. In the 
evening the members of the convention assembled 
in the rooms of the Toronto Secular Society, and be- 
came better acquainted with each other. Crowded 
audiences attended the Sunday meetings, scores were 
unable to obtain admission to bear Mr. Watts. Quite 
a number of ladigs were in attendance. An appeal 
was also made for funds to carry on the activ propa- 
_gandist efforts which the Secularists intend to make 
in all parts of Canada. About seventy-five delegates 
arrived on Saturday morning, and they continue to 
arrive ail the time. Among them are representativs 
of Lindsay, Port Hope, Penetanguishene, Colling- 
wood, Aylmer, Napanee. Orwell, Simcoe, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Owen Sound, Meaford, Bradford, Pem- 
broke, Chatham, Belleville, and many other localities 
in all parts of Canada. We noticed among the 
veterans of Freethought W. McDonnell, of Lindsay; 
James Brown, of Gait; W. Sisson, of Port Hope; 
John Groom, of Meaford; Albert White, of Orwell, 
and many other pillars and landmarks of Freethought 
during the last twenty or thirty years.” The follow- 
ing officers were elected: J. I. Evans, president; R. 
B. Butland, secretary; J. A. Risser, corresponding 
secretary; John Taylor, treasurer; committee, J. 
Harrison, George Piddington, A. Earsman, Charles 
Hicks, QG. McFedries, T. Strange, Charles Peters. In 
the evening an entertainment was given at which 
Messrs. Piddinton, Hicks, Edwards, Harrison, and 
Watts, and the Misses Strange, Verral, Miller, and 
Mrs. Marton, Mrs. Miller, and Mrs. Watts assisted. 
The musical and literary contributions were followed 
by a supper and ball; music by a first-class orches- 
tra, and the ball room decorated with innumerable 
flags, banners, and mottoes, blended in festoons, and 
Stars and Stripes, British ensigns, union jacks, and 
Canadian banners, interspersed with silk bannerets 
inscribed, Democritus, Lucretius, Bruno, Darwin, 
Tyndall, Comte, Kant, Buekle, Spencer, Huxley, 
Haeckel, and. other lights of modern scientific Ma- 
terialism. 


Mrs. Charles Watts made her first appearance on 
the platform in Toronto on Sunday night last, as a 
public reader and reciter. The subject she selected 
partook of the character of light comedy. The fair 
elocutionist displayed dash and vivacity which in- 
fused the audience with her own sprightliness and 
ove flowing animal spirits. Many passages she de- 
livered with “glances shy” and an archness that were 
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Thank God.” In the 
n), we hav this sub- 
- ~u wv eve supreme deity under his name 
Prometheus: “ Illustrious cherishing father, both of 
the immortal gods and of men; various of counsel; 
spotless, powerful, mighty Titan, who consumest all 
things, and again thyself repairest them; who hold- 
est the ineffable bonds throughout the world; thou 
universal parent of successiv being; various of de- 
sign; fructifier of the earth and of the starry heavens; 
dread Prometheus, who dwellest in all parts of the 
world; author of generation, tortuous in counsel, 
most excellent; hear our suppliant voice and send to 
our life a happy, blameless end. Amen.” : 
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Monday night last witnessed the debut in Toronto 
of Mrs. Charles Watts as an actress. The play se- 
lected for her first appearance was Charles Dance’s 
comedietta, “ A Morning Call,” in which she displayed 
the most consummate ability. It was a graceful, 


artistic, and finished piece of acting. Mrs. Watts has | 


a commanding and fascinating stage presence. 
Bounteous nature has been peculiarly lavish in her 
gifts to this “fortune’s favorit.” She is simply be- 
witching, and if Mrs. Chillingbone at all resembled 
her lovely-impersonator of the evening, we pity the 
aching heart of poor Sir Edward. 

Toronto, Dec. 20, 1884. R. B. Boruanp. 
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The Liberal Ciub. 


It was a cold, cold night when the Manhattan Lib- 
eral Club held its 358th meeting. The ultimate des- 
tination of the popular sinner must hav been a good 
ways off that evening. People skipped hurriedly 
along the streets, holding on to their ears at the ex- 
pense of comfort to their hands, or pocketing their 
hands at the risk of freezing their ears. The holiday 
things displayed in shop windows were hidden and 
eclipsed in beauty by the frost-work upon the pane, 
which took on forms and designs that for general 
atiractivuess will take and hold the cake until the 
illustrations in “The Story Hour” meet the public 
gaze. Nevertheless, between half-past seven and 
eight v’cluck a considoxakle nnmhar of paranna 
entered the German Masonic Temple, turned down 
their coat collars, and seated themselvs to hear 
Professor Rawson lecture on the true inwardness of 
mythology, especially the Hebrew and Christian. 
While Dr. Foote, Jr., waa getting the range with his 
polyopticon, Mr. Chamberlain and Deacon Deane 
took up a contribution of about $15 toward the de- 
fense of the man Conroy, whom Anthony Comstock 
is prosecuting for selling a photograph of unexcep- 
tionable chastity. The lights were turned off after 
this, and the polyopticon was turned on. The pict- 
ures exhibited a large and assorted variety of 
almighty gods, each of which had at one time or 
another, in an idle moment, created the universe. 
Most of them were queer-looking fellows. They are 
now no more. One of the first was the Egyptian 
deity Osiris. He had a hawk’s head, upon which he 
carried the sun set up edgewise. Osiris was a mug- 
wump, and had -groat political influence. He is dead. 
Isis, whose photograph was also displayed, was- an 
interesting young lady, both the sister and wife of 
Osiris. She had the symbol of continued life in her 
hand, and a youngster in her lap. Her funeral was 
largely attended. Horus, another god, was little bet- 
ter than a dude. He was born on Christmas. The 
Egyptians were, for this reason, thoughtless enough 
to celebrate this day a good many hundred years be- 
fore Christmas was celebrated by Christians. De 
mortuis nil nist bonum. Apis appeared as a bull fat 
enough for beef. His worshipers spoke highly of 
him. He went down the dark valley œt. 25. Thoth 
was the official stenographer in the court of Osiris, 
and belonged to the literati. His head was that of 
the ibis. He has laid aside his pen for good. Anu- 
bis was the son of Osiris, and acted as conductor for 
the soul on its passage to the unseen world. He has 
gone where the good darkies go. Cerberus was a 
dangerous-looking so-called dog. He had the bodily 
characteristics of a hippopotamus and the open coun- 
tenance of a crocodile.. He has faded away. 

The gods of Greece and Rome were next resur- 
rected—Uranos, the sky, husband of the earth; the 
Titans, who were strong men; Zeus, or Jupiter, who 
was the king-pin among the deities; Juno, his con- 
sort; Neptune, the ancient mariner; Pluto, the over- 
seer of the infernal regions, whose tropical home 
makes him an object of envy during the present cold 
snap; Ceres, a female grain. monopolist; Vesta, who 
builds the fire in the morning that warms the earthly 
household; Mars, secretary of war and commander 
of all the military forces of heaven; Vulcan, like 
Brother John Peck, a learned blacksmith; Hermes, 


the district telegraph boy, who carried messages for 
Jupiter, besides being an orator; Aphrodite, or Ve- 
nus, a very attractiv lady, whose first name, run in 
with that of Hermes in a Universological way, made 
Hermaphrodite, after the fashion of unism, duism,. 
and trinism; Bacchus, a bibulous sinner; and others 
too numerous to mention, who long since laid- this 
burden down. 

To these deities, and the legends connected with 
them, Professor Rawson traced the origin of the He- 
brew and Jewish myths and fables. Egypt, he held, 
was the birthplace of the gods. The Greeks or 
Romans copied from them, but did not create new 
deities. They merely improved upon the old ones. 
They mixed history with mythology to such an extent 
that it was difficult to separate the gods from the 
men. The Hebrews did the same thing, as will. be 
seen in many instances in the Old Testament. 

The exhibition of pictures, and the subsequent 
remarks of the professor, occupied the time usually 
devoted to discussion, and there were no other speak- 
ers except Mr. Wakeman, who explained that the 
subjectiv portion of mythology, in which the forces 
of nature were recognized and invested with benefi- 
cence, was beautiful and commendable. Its objectiv 
aspect, however, when these forces were represented 
in wood and stone and worshiped in an idolatrous 
manner, turned a beautiful idea into a gross super- 
atition. That part of it we should reject, while re- 
taining all there was of the lovable and worsbipful. 

The club adjourned rather earlier than usual, and 
the audience went out into the frosty night. Neither 
Mr. Shook nor Professor Vaughan was present. They 
were, however, though lost to sight, to memory. dear. 
The next lecture will be delivered by Mrs. E. M. 
King on “ Rational Dress Realized.” 


The League. 
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Herman Berls, - - - - = 1.00 
John Corbet, - - - - - 1.00 
E. N. Ogden, .- - - - - - 1.00 
Wm. Eaton, ` - - - - 1.00 
Jonas Pearson, - -` = - - 1.00 
Elmina Slenker, - - - - = 1.00 
A. F. Neunert, - - - - - 2.00 
Chas. Priegnitz, -~ - - - - © 15 
Wm., Black, - - - - - - 3.00 
Wm. Gray, Sr., - - - - - 1.00 
Mrs. Pauline Van Hoeter, ~- - - -` T.00 
Jacob Cretors, - -> - - - 1.00 
Peter Clark, - - ~ - =. - 1.00 
George Lara, - - - - s uuu 
Alton Friends, - - - - - 20.00 
Toronto Friends, ~ - - - - 50.00 

$2,545.63 


AMOUNTS PAID. 

W. H. Stevens, $3.50; Herman Berls, 1.00; John Corbet, 
1.00; E. N. Ogden, 1.00; Wm. Eaton, 1.00; Jonas Pearson, 
1.00; Elmina Slenker, 1.00; A. F. Neunert, 2.00; Chas. Prieg- 
nitz, 0.75; Wm. Black, 3.00 (one of these for annual member- 
ship); Mrs. P. Lillebridge, 5.00 (previously pledged); Wm. 
Gray, Sr., 1.00; Mrs. Paħline Van Hoeter, 1.00; Jacob Cretors, 
1.00; Peter Clark, 1.00. 

+ 
The Toronto Convention. 

A GREAT SUCCESS—THE UNION WITH THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
CONSUMATED—THE AMERICAN SECULAR UNION NOW AND FOR' 
EVER! 

The Convention of the Freethought Association of Canada 
has just closed, and it has been, in many respects, a remark- 
able Convention. The best minds of Canada hav come to- 
gether and set in motion influences that will in time create 
vast changes. Under the able and arduous labors of Mr. 
Watts, a new impulse has been given to the Secular movement, — 
and a union of forces has been brought about which redounds 
not only to his own credit, but to that of his co-adjutors in 
Toronto and elsewhere. Seven years ago, the first Convention 
of the Freethinkers of Canada was held, and an organization 
begun, Since.then, from various causes, there has been no 
annual meeting; and while Freethought and Secularism hav 
silently grown in many quarters, there has been apparently 
no public advancement. Nevertheless, many devoted spirits 
hav preserved the impetus until, in good time, a new move-~ 
ment has been made which to-day is full of the most glorious 
promis. ; 

I can only giv a bird’s-eye view of the Convention and its 
general results. A more elaborate and particular account will 
be given in next week’s ‘'nura ĐEEKER, and the work of the 
Convention will be presented to the Liberals of the country, 
who are, no doubt, thoroughly interested in this combination 
of American ideas and forces. 

On Saturday afternoon, Dec. 13th, the sessions of the Con- 
vention began, and Mr. Evans, the able and popular president 
of the Freethought Association, was chosen chairman of the 
Convention, and Mr. Risser, a worker in the field, of rare 
ability and earnestness, was chosen secretary. Committees 
were then appointed to report business, and the Convention 
adjourned its formal proceedings until Monday. On Saturday 
evening there was an informal reception at the rooms of the 
Toronto Society, No. 9 Opera House Building. There were 
greetings and a general talk and understanding of the plans of 
the future. An address of welcome was made by President 
Evans, who pointed out the brilliant opportunities of the hour. 
Mr. Putnam, as representativ of the National League, voiced 
the common sentiment of all the delegates present by de- 
claring that in the almalgamation of all the Liberals of 
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America, in Canada, and the United States, under the leader- 
ship of Robert G. Ingersoll, could be evolved the grandest 
Freethought organization in the world. After his address, 

- there were songs and short speeches, and a friendly hand- 
shake all round. 

On Sunday morning è large audience gathered in Albert 
Hall, and listened to one of Remsburg’s masterly lectures. 
It was a concatenation of solid facts and unanswerable argu- 
ments against the position ‘held by the church in regard to 
the Sabbath. Heshowed that it was not of divine origin, and 
if it was, then every Christian.was bound to observe Saturday 
and not Sunday. 

He demonstrated that the Sabbath and Sabbath laws were 
the last entrenchment of ecclesiastical tyranny, and right here 
we must deal our heaviest blows in the work of destruction. 
The discourse was delivered in Mr. Remsburg’s usually calm 

` but intensely interesting manner, holding the closest attention 
of his audience and eliciting repeated applause. No man isa 
more complete master of his subject than Remsburg. He 
handles it with masterly skill. His array of learning is some- 
what astounding, showing the highest class of scholarship and 
the most arduous research, and the results of his dry study of 

’ dusty annals are presented with a rhetorical polish and bright- 
ness that charm the unwearied listener. ; 

Mr. Remsburg should be kept constantly at work. He is 
accomplishing a ‘peculiar and most important mission, as 
shown by his ‘‘ False Claims ” and “‘ Bible Morals,” which are 
among the most popular—and deservedly so—of our Liberal 
books. His sustained and noble eloquence gave a vigorous 
tone to the thought and spirit of the Convention. 

In the afternoon, to an andience equally numerous and ap- 
preciativ, Mr. Putnam gave his lecture, “‘ The New American 
Chureh,” in which he.outlined the varied work of Secularism 
in the future, as it brings men together for greater and more 
consecrated effort. . 

In the evening the hall was simply overflowing. Every seat 
was occupied, and many stood up, and, the Toronto Globe said, 
“geores were turned away, having no chance for admission.” 
Mr. Watts has impressed himself deeply upon the community, 
as was witnessed by this imposing audience. He lectured 
upon “Freethought: Its Nature, Struggles, and Triumphs.” 
It was received with marked approval, and in its vigorous per- 
oration depicted the victories which are yet to be won in our 
great movement. 

Mrs, Watts, with her usual vivacity and charming skill, gave 
a recitation, which was received with unbounded applause. 
Mr. Watts has indeed a noble co-laborer in his wife, who most 
thoroughly sympathizes with his ideas, and, while having a 
wonderful talent for the stage, has also intellectual gifts of no 
common order, and. has a keen interest, not only in the tri- 
umphs of art, but in the advancement of truth and humanity. 

On Monday the real business of the Convention was accom- 
plished. Without entering into details, which will be given 
next week by another and more capable hand, I will say that 
the great work of amalgamation of the Canadian societies with 
those of the United States was accomplished without a dissent- 
ing voice. Thus a noble undertaking, begun and carried on 

__._ by Charles Watts, seconded by the leading Liberals of Canada, 
“fas béen HYOUght toa succesSIul ISEUe, and vast IMpulsE 

thus be given the American movement, and the power of Free- 
thought, both in Canada and the United States, be doubled. 
The consummation of this wise and generous plan shows that 
the American Secular Union has struck the common heart of 
the Liberals of this country; that from this time henceforward 
it will be the representativ body; that those who really desire 
any organization for freedom and humanity must unite with 
it, as the central working force of advanced thought, which 
puts into practical shape the best culture and highest hopes 
and aspirations of every true-hearted reformer. The American 
Secular Union has vindicated its universality—that it is not a 
section, but the whole Liberal element of the continent, so far 
as organized action is concerned. Those who wish to work in 
an isolated fashion can do so, and no doubt accomplish good; 
and there will be some independent societies of value and im- 
portance; but the comprehensiv American organization that 
shall combine the East and West, the North and South, in 
practical unity, is the American Secular Union. The Cassa- 
daga Convention and the Toronto Convention hav joined 
hands, and the rainbow of promis shines over all departing 
discords, and hereafter we shall keep step to the music of the 
Union; and the “ accidents of birth,” as Mr. Watts in his ad- 
mirable speech on the adoption of the resolutions said, ‘ will 
be forgotten in the grandeur and all-embracing glory of that 
truth which is so dear to all our hearts.” Thousands and 
thousands of Liberals will say Amen, and Amen, to this gen- 
erous sentiment, 

A greater, grander, more effectiv work for Liberalism has 
not yet been done. Alt honor to our Canadian brethren for 
their swift response to our cordial greeting. 

The decisiv business of the Convention was wound up on 
Monday evening by brilliant entertainment, both musical and 
dramatic, in which Mr. and Mrs. Watts shone with undimin- 
ished luster, while Toronto displayed its really remarkable 
home talent, and showed how gloriously the genius of Free- 
thought can touch the heart and make life a beauty as well as 
a duty. 

Among the delights of the occasion was the rendition of 
some parts of an exquisit opera, words and music by one of 
our noble Freethought writers, Wm. McDonnell. It shows 
that even now we can begin to write some of the songs of the 
future. . . 

After the entertainment there was a dance and a supper, and 
then happy dreams for those who, like myself, did not par- 
take too freely of the luscious things set before them. I hav 
learned much by experience. 

I want to say more about my Canada friends, but cannot 
just now, for it is almost time for the mail to close. Iam now 
with my good friend Algie, at Alton, and to-morrow there is 
to be a dedication of the first Freethought Hall in Canada, and 
.next week I shall tell the readers of THE TRUTH SEEKER about 

Łe gccd tume we ths]! hav, and the good folks I shall meet. 


} 


I feel as if I had dropped into å paradise of noble spirits, and 
I want all Liberals to hav a taste of this heaven on earth, and 
to realize that we are bound, after all our many struggles, to 


enjoy the golden hours of success. 
Dec. 16, 1884. f 


A NOTABLE GATHERING.—CONSECRATION OF THE FREETHOUGHT 
HALL IN CANADA, TO LIBERTY, SCIENCE, AND HUMANITY.—AD- 
DRESSES BY WILLIAM ALGIE, PUTNAM, EVANS,- M’DONNELL, | 
BOAS, WATTS, AND OTHERS. 


William Algie is one of the remarkable men of Canada; a 
captain of industry, who has achieved wonderful results in a 
short time, a true leader he is in the great army of nature, 
knowing how to master her forces, and develop her wealth. 
A Scottish lad, at the age of seventeen years he left home with 
five dollars in his pocket, and now at thirty-four he is one of 
the prominent mill-owners of Canada, with a property of su- 
perior value, the accumulation of his own energy and shrewd- 
ness. He is a capitalist, but not a monopolist, for he recog- 
nizes the rights of labor, and he treats his employees with 
sympathy, respect, and absolute justice. A few years ago the 
site where his house now stands was a barren hill, and the 
stream where the music of his mill is now heard was an un- 
developed water-course. Now it is crowned with a noble resi- 
dence—two in fact, his father’s and his own—and on the banks 
of the stream, whose power has been utilized, is one of the 
best woollen millsin the Dominion, where manufactures of the 
first order are made ready for the market. Such is William 
Algie, a genuin son of the soil, thrifty, independent, progres- 
siv; a soldier of humanity, a pioneer, not simply of the phi- 
losophy of Secularism, but of its tremendous practical power. 

But the wonder of it is that there is not one Algie, but sev- 
eral. There is a band of brothers and sisters congregated in 
this mountain land of Canada, all gifted with the best that 
Scottish blood can confer from a noble ancestry. Besides 
William, there is Robert and the Doctor and Miss Aggie Algie, 
who will make a famous. company in the mighty army of the 
Secular Union. But the laws of heredity are vindicated when 
we look at the source of this admirable array of talent. The 
father and the mother, Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Algie, two 
heroic specimens of manhood and womanhood, who, in hum- 
ble circumstances, hav made worth victorious. Mr. Matthew 
Algie has been a workingman, and has never received over 
$1.25 per day for his labor, and yet he has raised a large fam- 
ily, given his children a good education, fitted some of them for 
the professions, and to-day enjoys an honorable competence. 
His wife is one of those grand women who, in the character 
and success of her offspring, wears a crown more to be rever- 
enced than that of any.queen. 

So we see, as Mr: Boas in his address declared, that this 
Freethought Hall was not the creation of to-day, but had the 
roots of its life away back in the past. In distant years, and 
on another continent, the streams of thought were started 
that hav crystallized in this firm structure. When Matthew 
Algie was a youth in Scotland, a devout member of a Presby- 
terian church, the minister told his congregation one Sunday 


that Combe’s “ Constitution of Man.” was the most..dangerous 
enemy oF Christianity. This aroused the curiosity of one of 


his listeners, and he read that book, and by reading it became 
a Freethinker, gave to his children the benefits of a cultivated 
reason, and from that sprang this instrumentality of science 
and progress. So each deed has its fruit, and each thought 
its outcome in all the tides of human advancement. 

On Tuesday morning, after the great Toronto Convention, 
we came with William Algie to this mountain hight, whereon 
we think a New Zion is to be established much more beautiful 
than the old. £ 

We came to Alton in the midst of a blinding. snow-storm, 
and old Boreas made our ears ache, but good cheer and a few 
sparkling jokes made our way bright, and none the worse for 
wear, we at last found ourselvs at Liberty Hall—a stately 
residence on the very highest eminence in the neighborhood— 
where liberty indeed reigns, fur therein is a happy home, 
whose law is love and whose authority is simple justice. We 
were introduced to Mrs. William Algie, a royal co-laborer 
with her husband-—a Yankee girl, too—and so Canada can’t 
claim all the credit of this charming paradise. We felt at 
home at once—and why shouldn’t we, in the midst of so much 
generosity and unconventional civilization. 

Wednesday was the eventful day, and from many miles old 
friends came, and leading Secularists of Canada. 

The hall stands on the banks of the river, built of stone and 
sand from neighboring quarries, in possession of Mr. Algie— 
a pretty structure, capable of holding four hundred people, 
with a foundation as lasting as the hills, and the winds and 
the storms cannot prevail against it. It has come from the 
heart of nature, and-has the strength of nature, and is a sym- 
bol of the power of humanity over nature—of the new provi- 
dence that shall make from the rude material the brilliant 
cosmos. i 

The opening exercises were held in the afternoon consisting 
of music and addresses. The first speech was made by Mr. 
William Algie himself, who stated what the hall was built for: 
first, for freedom to hav a place where anything that could 
conduce to the welfare of humanity would hav an opportunity. 
The hall was open to such merely by paying the cost. Then 
there were to be held in the hall regular meetings of the Alton 
Secular Society, and from time to time there would be lectures 
on various subjects. Also there would be debating societies, 
night-schools, and evening classes, and in connection with 
hall a gymnasium and bathing house. The address of Mr. 
Algie showed what a matter-of-fact individual he is, and though 
as enthusiastic as a poet, he knows what kind of a world he 
livs in and what its needs are, and he does not purpose to 
waste any time in glittering shams; and thoroughly believing 
that cleanliness is not only next to godliness, but a little ahead; 
he means to make this Hall of Science a baptism of humanity, 
that through the body shall make both head and heart nobler 
and better. 

Mr. Putnam, as secretary of the American Secular Union, 


‘McDonnell, author of ‘‘ Exeter Hall.” 


gave his impressions of the Freethinkers of Canada, which, 
I think, by this time most of the readers of this paper know. 
One thing he said, which was pre-eminently true,{jnamely, that 
the Freethinkers of Canada, as our good friend D. A. Blodgett, 
of Michigan, says, hava certain steadiness of character wrought 
out of the disciplin and difficulties through which they hav 
passed that will be of incalculable benefit to our more volatil 
Yankee spirit. There is a depth and intensity of purpose in 
the Canadian movement that to me was a surprising pleasure. 
I feel that the whole movement throughout America will re- 
ceive from our friends over the !ine an impulse and strength 
that will make our work much more effectual. 

Mr. Malcolm, of Innerkip, followed—one of those very 
stanch Freethinkers who, plunging into the forests, made 
for himself a home, and, wrestling with nature, not only 
reaped her harvests, but found mental independence. He 
congratulated the Secular Society of Alton that it had built 
this edifice, not to fulfil the scripture text that man should 
walk in the old ways, but to meet the wants of to-day, that 
man should find out and walk in new ways that should make 
the world happier. ` 

After Mr. Malcolm came our writer and singer, Mr. Wm. 
He was no orator, he 
said, but in a few words he voiced the promis of the hour, 
and the kindling hope of every heart. 

After him came one of Canada’s notable leaders, Mr. 
Evans, president of the Canadian Secular Union, who added 
his generous word and presence to the auspicious proceed- 
ings. Then Mr. McFedries gave us many a good laugh, mixed 
with stirring appeals, and prepared us for the beautiful ad- 
dress of Mr. Boas, who touched upon the deeper meanings of 
the hour. the far influences of ancestry, and fine processes of 
evolution,-by which this crowning hour was produced. 

Finally Mr. Watts gathered up tbe chain of all these seven 
speeches, and declared the true aims of Secularism with his 
powerful oratory which, as one of his listeners afterward said, 
was ‘like a tempest.” It was a brilliant defense aud exposi- 
tion of those principles of which this building was to be a per- 
petual vindication. 

So closed the afternoon’s exercises, a feast of reason and 
flow of soul. 

What shall I say of the evening—a concert, a play, and a 
dance? The hall was crowded, and everybody was happy. 
The Beaver band gave the orchestral music, which was quite 
exhilarating, so much so that I felt like dancing myself, but a 
serious sense of responsibility prevented-—at least, until the 
chairs were taken away. ‘he good friends of Toronto did 
their level best to grace the occasion. There was the vivacious 
Charles Hicks, a real genius in the musical line; a Mr. J. Har- 
rison and Professor Strange, who evoked repeated applause 
and encores by tbeir skill in rendering both comedy and sgen- 
timent; and Mr. Edwards added to the pleasure of the occasion ; 
and James Ward created uproarious laughter by his wonderful 
impersonation of “Simple Simon,” and woman completed the 
triumph in the recitations of Mrs. Charles Watts, who, after 
giving ‘The Gauntlet to Men,” was compelled by long-contin- 
ued applause to giv ‘The Bridge of Sighs,” which showed 
that, sparkling as she is in comedy, she can voice with musical 
eloquence the deepest pathos of human life and move to tears 
as well as smiles.. And then we had Miss Jessie Harrison, a 
bright New England lass, whose magnificent playing upon the 
piano was a glorious and entrancing display of the union of 
soul between Canada and the states, It did my heart good to 
know that even Canada, with all its wealth of talent, must 
blend with it the graces of our own Yankee girls. 

However, the drama was rendered altogether by home tal- 
ent, and we must say that the little village of Alton is by no 
means lacking in histrionic genius. Mr. Robert Algie was es- 
pecially successful, and Mr. Charles Hill in the role of comedy, 
and William Algie as Captain, and ‘ Frisky,” were exceeed- 
ingly amusing, and Miss Aggie was. quite striking, and Fred 
Hill was by no means’ backward. All went merry as a mar- 
riage-bell. Indeed, there were two weddings, and of course 
no lack of happiness. The villain was killed, there was a big 
explosion, and then blue sky and flowers. 

Then came the dance, and the spirit of joy and swift music 
closed the eventful day, and in bright and happy memory, as 
well as with glowing thoughts of the future, stands the Free- 
thought Hall of Alton, or Hall of Science, as it is named over 
the entrance, where the artistic skill of James Ward, of Galt, 
has put into blue and gold its unfading emblazonry. 

So it stands, the beautiful hall, on the banks of the busy 
stream, built by the sacrifice of noble men and women. There 
it shall stand, in storm and sunshine, in the bosom of these 
mighty hills, speaking the gospel of nature, proclaiming the 
dignity of humanity. It shall stand covered with the promis 
of heaven, not for the skies, but for this world, and amid its 
accumulating associations in the flow of years shall shine the 
memory of him, the brightest dream of whose life was the 
completion of this temple of humanity, but whose life passed 
to death ere it was fulfilled; but hislabors hav helped to make 
this monument, and in the glowing words of Charles Watts, 
his epitaph shall be: ‘* He did his work, and he did it well.” In 
memoriam it shall be to Matthew Algie, brother of William 
Algie. The living and the dead shall be blessed in this reward 
of their unselfish labors. Yours fraternally, 

Dec. 18, 1884. SAMUEL P. PUTNAM. 


D 
Brief Correspondence. 


A. ADLER, Lancaster, Pa., to the chairman of Executiv 
Committee, C. B. Reynolds: On reading your announcement 
in ‘Tus 'IRUTE SEEKER, I feel reviving within me intense desire 
to hav lectures here to animate the scattered and dormant 
forces of Liberalism in our goodly city of Lancaster, gain ad- 
ditional strength, and finally organize a League. I hav re- 
peatedly tried to accomplish this, but failed, and hav come to 
the conclusion that nothing can be done here without outside 
assistance. This assistance, I think, you can render us. I 
would’ therefore suggest you write me, naming days—say three 
—in which it will be convenient for you to be here, and name 
subject of cach lecture, and I will go among the friends and 


solicit their co-operation, and will then immediately acquaint 
you with the result. 
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Communications. 


Bacon and Shakspere. 
A CHRONOGRAPHIO PARALLEL 
a. D. 1590. 
Bacon at 29 has become the bosom friend of the 


accomplished and rising Earl of Essex, aged 22. 
Secretary Walsingham dies April 6th, and some time 
during the year Essex marries his only daughter, 
Lady Sidney. Bacon’s ardent attachment to Essex 
continues unabated until the earl’s final overt act of 
treason in 1601. To Essex and his betrothed the 
“Sonnets” of Shakspere, first published in 1609, 
eight years after the earl’s death, are evidently ad- 


dressed, in the year 1590. 


Shakspere at 26 is still unknown, either as an actor 
By this time four or five theaters are 
in existence in London, and several of the Shakspere 


or an author. 


plays hav been performed. 
a. D. 1591. 


Bacon at 30 pursues his studies at Gray’s Inn, 
makes an occasional visit to his mother’s country 
seat at Gorhambury, and spends part of his time in 
retirement on his half-brother Edward’s estate, de- 
lightfully situated on the Thames, near Twickenham. 


Shakspere at 27 is an under-actor. 


to this time is by Spenser: 
“ Our pleasant Willie, ah, is dead of late.” 


Mr. White argues that this could not mean Shaks- 
He says the name Willie was not uncommonly 
used merely to mean a poet, and that “the ‘ Teares 


pere. 


of the Muses’ had certainly been written before 
1590, when Shakspere could not hav risen to the 
position assigned by the first poet of the age to the 
subject of this passage, and probably in 1580, when 
Shakspere was a boy of 16, in Stratford.” But 
Spenser's poem was first published in 1591, soon 
after his return from a four years’ residence in Ire- 
land, and it is unlikely that his description of “the 
painted theaters ” applied to any earlier time. Fur- 
thermore, we hav in the “Sonnets” (135, 136, and 
148) a most certain recognition of the poet Will in 
1590. The name is thus italicized in the first edition, 


1609. 
A. D. 1592. 

Bacon at 31 has been a member of Parliament 
seven years, a Bencher five, and a reader three. Yet 
he is without practice at the bar, and so straitened 
for money that he bas to get help from the Shylocks. 
His hope of obtaining some remunerativ employment 
from the state has been deferred six years, and he 
grows despondent. To his uncle, Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh, he writes as follows: 


« With as much confidence as mine own honest and faithful 
devotion unto your service and your honorable correspondence 
unto me and my poor estate [see Sonnet 29] can breed in a 
man, do I commend myself unto your lordship. 

“I wax now Somewhat ancient; one and thirty years is a 
great deal of sand in the hour-glass [Sonnets 2 and 138, Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim, 1]. My health, I thank God, I find con- 
firmed, aud J do not fear that action shall impair it, because I 
account my ordinary course of study and meditation to be 
more painful than most parts of action are [Sonnets 27 and 
28]. lever bare a mind (in some middle place that I could 
discharge) to serve her majesty, not as a man born under Sol, 
that loveth honor, nor under Jupiter, that loveth business (for 
the contemplativ planet carrieth me away wholly), but asa 
man born under an excellent sovereign, that deserveth the 
dedication of all men’s abilities. Besides, I donot find in my- 
self so much self love, but that the greater parts of my 
thoughts are to deserve well (if I were able) of my friends, and 
namely of your lordship, who, being the Atlas of this common- 
wealth, the honor of my house, and the second founder of my 
poor estate, I am tied by all duties, both of a good patriot and 
of an unworthy kinsman, and of an obliged servant, to employ 
whatsoever I am to do you service. ; 

“ Again, the meanness of my estate doth somewhat move 
me [Sonnets 25, 29, and 37], for though I cannot accuse my- 
self that I am either prodigal or slothful [Sonnets 110 and 111}, 
yet my health is not to spend, nor my course to get. 

“ Lastly, I confess that I hav as vast contemplativ ends as I 
hay moderate civil ends; for I hav taken all knowledge to be 
my province, and if I could purge it of two sorts of rovers, 
whereof the one with frivolous disputations, confutations, and 
verbosities, the other with blind experiments and auricular 
traditions and impostures, hath committed so many spoils. I 
hope I should bring in industrious observations, grounded 
conclusions, and profitable inventions and discoveries, the 
best state of that province. 

“ This, whether it be curiosity, or vain glory, or nature, or 
(if one take it favorably) philanthropia, is so fixed in my mind 
as it cannot be removed. . . . And if your lordship will 
not carry me on, I will not do as Anaxagoras did, who reduced 
himself with contemplation unto voluntary poverty, but this 
I will do: I will sell the inheritance that I hav, and purchase 
some lease of quick revenue, or some ‘office of gain that shall 
be executed by a deputy, and so giv over all care of service, 
and become a sorry book-maker or a true pioneer in that mine 
of truth which (he said) lay so deep. 

“This which I hav writ unto your lordship is rather thoughts 
than words, being set down without all art, disguising, or res- 
ervation. From my lodging at Gray’s Inn. 


Early in this year Bacon’s elder brother Anthony 
returns from France after an absence of ten years, 
crippled with the gout. The two brothers liv to- 
gether at Gray’s Inn on the most affectionate and 
confidential footing. 


The “ Comedy 
of Errors,” “ Loves Labor Lost,” and other plays hav 
been performed, but the only notice of Shakspere up 


papers. She writes Latin and Greek like a college 
professor, and is an adept in Puritan theology. She 


tion with a suspected Catholic, “ were the worse tid- 
ings.” 


herein.’ 


ing to help him. 


sions. 


“Discourse in Praise of his Sovereign.” 
rhetorical essay, it has a double purpose. 


meets and answers the principal allegations. 


is extensivly circulated in manuscript. 


in compliment to that “generous nobleman.” Here, 


Holmes’s Auth. of Shak., 85). 
In the beginning of the next reign the examination 


that with this correspondence “there were acquainted 
the queen’s majesty, the Earl of Essex, Mr. Francis 
Bacon, Sir William Waad, and Mr. Phillips; the 
three last being acquainted with it, every man in his 
turn, as the queen and the earl would employ them” 
(Spedding’s Bacon, 1878, i, 65). 

Shakspere at 28 is noticed by the dissipated Robert 
Green in a pamphlet written shortly before his 
death: 

“There is an upstart crow beautified with our feathers that 
with his Tygres heart, wrapt in player’s hide, supposes hee is 
as well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you; 


and being an absolute Johannes factotum, is, in his owne 
conceyt, the only Shake-scene in a countrey.” 


It does not appear that Green recognized Shak- 


spere as a writer of plays; he does not say “write out 
blank verse,” as Mr. White infers, but “bombast ” it 


out; and ho furthor doserihes him as one of “those la 


puppets that speak from our mouths those Antics 
garnished in our colors.” 

The “Tygres heart wrapt in a player’s hide,” is a 
parody on a line in the “Third part of Henry VI.” 
(Act l, so. iv). 

“O tiger's heart, wrapp’d in a woman’s hide!” 


This is one of the earliest plays; Malone believes 
it was written before 1590, but not by Shakspere, 
who nevertheless, he thinks, adopted, retouched, and 
amplified it. But itis not pretended that he changed 
that line. i 

Jobn Sphakspere is presented as a recusant “ for 
not coming to church for feare of process for debt.” 

AD. 1598. 

Bacon at 32 is the legal adviser of Essex, who also 
employs Anthony as secretary. Essex, Southampton, 
and other young lords and courtiers, frequent the 
theaters. Lady Bacon would hav been horrified to 
know that her sons went to such ungodly places. 

Bacon makes his celebrated speech on the Subsidy, 
March 7th, which defeats Lord Burleigh and offends 
the queen. He writes a letter in his own defense to 
Burleigh. It is more of a justification than an apol- 
ogy, and. the queen forbids him to come into her 
presence. He then writes a most despondent letter 
to Essex, March 30th, in which he says: 

“I cannot but conclude with myself that no man ever re- 
ceived [or read] a more exquisit disgrace. And therefore 
truly, my lord, I was determined and am determined, if her 
mejesty reject me, this to do. My nature can take no evil 
ply; but I will by God’s assistance, with this disgrace of my 
fortune, and yet with thet comfort of the good opinion of so 
many honorable and worthy persons, retire myself with a 
couple of men to Cambridge, and there spend my life in my 
studies and contemplations, without looking back. I humbly 
pray your lordship to pardon me for troubling you with my mel- 
ancholy.” 

Compare the above with the “Sonnets,” in which 
the writer describes, in the very words we hav itali- 
cized, his despondent state three years before. For 
example: “ When in disgrace with fortune.” “ Trouble 
deaf heaven.” “Oppressed with melancholy”— 
(“ Sonnets,” 29, 45). 

Bacon’s creditors become importunate, and he 
despairs of preferment. Not liking the profession of 
the law, he resolves, it possible, to convert his patri- 
mony into an annuity. This cannot be done without 
the surrender of his mother’s interest. Anthony, who 
is always ready to further his brother’s wishes and 


votin Numerous letters from their | plans, urges his mother to consent. Lady Bacon 
mother at this time are found among Anthony’g loves her sons, and is willing to aid them. But! 


can hardly say whether her son’s gout, or his associa- 


She trusts that Anthony uses “ prayer twice 
a day,” and fears that Francis “is too negligent 


Essex is aspiring to distinction and Bacon is study- 
Fanciful pageants, or so-called 
“ Devices,” are the fashion of the times, gotten up 
for the entertainment of the queen on festiv occa- 
One of Bacon’s most notable smaller works 
composed for such an occasion during- this year is a 
Though a 
An anon- 
ymous attack has been made upon the queen and her 
advisers, written by a Catholic, and the “Discourse” 
Later 
in the same year Bacon embodies the substance of 
the same oration in a paper entitled “Observation 
on a Libel published this present year 1592,” which 


As early as 1592, through the interest of Essex, 
Bacon has the honor of a visit from the queen at his 
retired lodge near Twickenham, on his half-brother 
Edward’s estate, and he presents her with a sonnet 


also, in after years, the queen honors him with her 
presence on various occasions, and frequent oppor- 
tunities occur of addressing other sonnets to his 
sovereign mistress’s eyebrow, though professing “not 
to be a poet” (Niclole’s Prog. of Q. Eliz. iii, 190; 


of Thomas Phillips discloses the fact that in this 
year, 1592, there was some important secret corre- 
spondence between Spain, Scotland, and the pope, and 


— 


knowing that Francis is an over-trustful and over- 
indulgent master (which, indeed, was one of his prin- 
cipal weaknesses), she says, “I will not hav his 
cormorant seducers and instruments of Satan to him 
committing foul sin by his countenance to the dis- 
pleasing of God and his true godly fear.” She will 
consent to the arrangement only on condition that 
she is made manager of her son’s finances. Such a 
condition of relief cannot, of course, be accepted by 
one who aspires to be the queen’s attorney. 

Essex would naturally dissuade him from the res- 
olution to retire and become a sorry book-maker, and 
probably did dissuade him, for straightway we find 
Bacon seeking the favorable influence of Lord Bur- 
leigh through his two sons, Sir Thomas and Sir Rob-. 
ert Cecil. The latter advises him that his best 
chance of regaining accass at court is through Essex, 
and as early as April 16th Essex has twice earnestly 
besought the queen on Bacon’s bebalf. A month 
later Bacon ventures to write to the queen, hoping 
to remove her displeasure; on the 2d of June Essex 
informs him that she is “ thoroughly appeased” and 
he hopes soon to overcome her sole (?) objection to 
his preferment, namely, his years. The earl “had 
every motiv,” says Mr. Spedding, “for wishing hig 
friend in the higher office. He really believed him 
to be the fitter man, and he knew him to be affec- 
tionately attached to himself.” 

Essex is now privy councilor, and has correspond- 
ents in France and Scotland. Anthony serves him 
in the capacity of an under-secretary of state, receiv- 
ing all letters, which-are mostly in cipher, and for- 
warding them (generally through his brother Francis) 
to the earl, deciphered, and accompanied with their. 
joint suggestions. The three thus form a'kind of 
small Foreign Office, and before the end of the year 
“all matters of intelligence” are reported to be 
ceed in the earl’s hands” (Spedding’s “ Bacon,” 

., 118). ; 

But by the 24th of August Essex finds that the 
queen is not “ thoroughly appeased ” toward Bacon, 
who, she says, is more in fault than any of Parlia- 
ment, and for a much less offense would hav been 
banished forever by her father. Her humor is to 
delay his near access to her, and yet she would not 
“lose the use of the ablest gentleman to do her ser- 
vice of any quality whatsoever ” (Ibid, 115). 

Shakspere at 29 is only an under-actor, nor does 
he ever, so far as we know, take any higher part than 
such as old Adam in “As You hike It,” and the 
ghost in “ Hamlet.” At least nine of the Shakspere 
plays hav been performed up to 1593, but with no 
one appearing to claim their authorship. But now 
appears a published poem, “ Venus and Adonis,” with 


dication by “ William Shakespeare” to the earl 
of Southampton, aged ZU. And BOON. alter 10 18 SAIA 


that the wealthy earl has given to the actor £1,000 to 
enable him to purchase a share in the Globe Theater, 
which is built in the following year. 

Mr. White has no doubt that there was a genuin 
friendship between the earl and the actor, in spite of 
their difference of rank. What evidence of it is 
there, aside from the dedication of this and a subse- 
quent poem? Is not the style of the two dedications 
truly Baconian, and are not the relations between 
Bacon and Southampton truly expressed in both? 
As to the first poem, the writer, doubtless truthfully, 
said, “ It is the first heir of my invention.” It was 
perhaps a very early composition; but he had written 
a more creditable poem three years before, and cov- 
ertly addressed it to another more precious and 


beloved friend. ANTIQUARY. 
aoe 


Colonel Ingersoll Int+rviewed. 
From the Pittsburgh Post. : 


Col. Robert G. Ingersoll took breakfast. at the 
Union Depot yesterday morning, on bis way to Wash- 
ington from the West. When approached by a Post 
representativ, he said: 

“ Hav you your conundrums written out?’ . 

The colonel believes that reporters are as liable to 
make mistakes as he alleges Moses was when he wrote 
the Pentateuch. To avoid errors he compels the inter- 
viewer to write out the questions, and he answers in 
writing underneath. The reporter wrote on the back 
of an envelope: ' 

“« What changes will Cleveland make in the depart- 
mental positions ?” 

The colonel read it, and wrote the following in 
Paysonian script on the back of a bill of fare: ` 

“ He will investigate the national edifice from the 
peak of the ridge pole to the floor of the coal cellar. 
He will rout the army of sinecures that hav been 
holding the parlor floors, and letting the actual work- 
ers roost in the attic. Whether he finds the former 
few or many, that will be the extent of the change.” 

“Do you think Blaine will be-a candidate in 1888?” 
wrote the reporter on what was left of the envelope. 

The bill of fare again came back adorned as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt looks as though he was trimming his sails for 
any favorable breeze that might spring up about that 
period. Time enough has not elapsed since the 
election to determin whether Blaine, when crushed 
to earth, can rise again, He will not show his hand 
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until the new administration assumes a line of definit 
action.” 


Liberal Funerals. 


The subject of “ Liberal Funerals” is occasionally 
discussed through the columns of Tas TRUTH SEEKER 
and also others of our Liberal papers, and I hope 
the agitation will continue until there is a revolution 
in the manner of conducting funerals. To me there 
is nothing more inconsistent than to see a Liberal, 
one who is of us, who, no sooner than death steals a 
loved one from the family circle, will send right off 


spired against Josephus, who was then keeping 
order for the Romans. He was, however, betrayed 
to Josephus and forsaken by his men. Josephus let 
him go, but kept 70 of his men as hostages. These 
men were poor people, and fishermen of Galilee. This 
Jesus tried to carry out by the sword the tenets of 
Judas of Galilee, who had appeared in the time of 
Cyrenius. 

About the same time (a.D. 63) a man appeared at 


a ee 
The Ancient Tunnel in Samos. 


To tax Epitor or Tae Terors Seexer, Sir: In an 
item recently copied by Taz Trora Srexer from a 
“Sunbeam,” it was stated that a tunnel measuring 
about 5,000 feet long, and constructed at least nine 
centuries B.c., had just been discovered by the gov- 


ernor of the island of Samos; that the tunnel was 
mentioned by Herodotus; and that it served for the 
supply of drinking water. 
“When I read the item in. the Sun I immediately 
wrote a brief note saying that the aforesaid tunnel 
‘was discovered some time ago by a Frenchman 
- named Guerin, who cleared out the sand and stones 
to the distance of about 1,600 feet. This is stated in 
` a note to Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 1872, vol. ii, p. 377. 
The Sun did not print my communication. 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 14, 1884. W. H. B. 


Historie Christianity. 


From the National Reformer, 


I am glad to see that Mr. Forder is taking up the 
question as to whether Jesus “the Christ” is a his- 
torical personage. Some time since, I examined the 
evidence as fully as I was able, and was thoroughly 
convinced, against my will, that John the Baptist, 
Christ, and the twelve Apostles, were entirely 
fictitious characters; they never existed, even as sim- 
ple rerormers. I do not expect others to accept this 
on my word, even though I am, like the gospel writ- 

. €r3, wholly unknown, for, unlike them, I am putting 
my name to this “scripture,” and so disproving my 
infallibility. Perhaps the following items of Jewish 
history, taken chiefly from Josephus, may enable your 
readers to judge for themszlvs. For convenience of 
reference, I hav placed the name of the reigning 
emperor over the incidents which occurred under his 
rule, and hav added the dates of accession and death. 
: AUGUSTUS. From 19 Bo. To aD. 14, 

Herod the Great died in March, 4 3.0. (soon after 
the birth of Christ, according to Matthew i and ii), 

_ and was succeeded by his-sons Archelaus and Herod 
Antipas. $ 

Archelaus was soon reduced to ethnarch, or nativ 
magistrate, of half the kingdom. Ten years later he 
was banished to Gaul by the emperor, and his dis- 
trict was handed over (a.D. 7) to Cyrenius, governor 
of Syria. Then came the taxation of all Syria. (It 
is not true that all the world was taxed, as Luke has 
it.) Judas of Galilee, alias Judas the Gaulonite, with 
Sadoc, a Pharisee, rebelled against the taxation and 

a proclaimed the kingdom of God, refusing. to se ve 
any eartoly King. "Tuere was great tenting. (This 
is the time. Christ was born, according to Luke ii, 

` some thirteen years after he was born according to 
Matthew.) 
14. TIBERIUS. 33. 


Pilate, procurator of Judea. A man l:d people to 
Mount Gerism, saying that Moses had left the holy 
dishes hidden there. Pilate, thinking they were up 
to some mischief, attacked the crowd and killed the 
prophet and many of his followers. The Samaritans 
complained to Vitellus, who put Marcellus in Pilate’s 
place and sent himto Rome. When he arrived there 
Tiberius was dead. 

Herod Antipas, who had been in power since 4 
B.0., about this time married Herodias, and Aretas, 
the father of his other wife, not liking to hav his 
daughter turned out, sent an army against Herod, 
and dispersed his force. Herod wrote to the Em- 
. peror Tiberius, giving his version of the affair. 

Tiberius then sent orders to Vitellus to attack Aretas 

and kill him. Before he could do this, he heard at 
Jerusalem that Tiberius was dead. 
[If Pilate was sent out of the country at the same 
time that Herod married Herodias (and killed the 
- Baptist for complaining of the marriage, according 
to the gospels), how could he (Pilate) crucify Christ 
three years after, according to Henry Ward Beecher 
and others ?] a 
33. CALIGULA. 41, 

38. Josephus was born. Herod Antipas was ban- 
ished to Gaul. 

41. OAIUS OR OLAUDIUS. 54. 

Cuspius Fadus, procurator of Judea. In his time 
another impostor, called Theudas, appeared. (Acts 
v, 36, blunders by putting his messianic disturbance 
before that of Judas of Galilee, a.p. 7!) 

Felix, procurator. Impostors lured people into 
the wilderness. One of them came out of Egypt 
(“out of Egypt hav I called my son”), and said he 
would call from the Mount of Olives, and the 
walls of Jerusalem would fall down. Felix killed 
many of his followers, and the pretender disappeared. 

Still there was rioting and incendiarism by the 
followers of the impostors. 

54. NERO. 

Festus, procurator of Judea. An impostor lured 
people into the wilderness. He was killed with 
many of his followers. (Ant. xx, 8-10.) 

Albinus, procurator. About the year 63, Jesus, the 
son of Sapphias, was a leader of robbers about Tibe- 
rias, With his two friends, John and Simon, he con- 


68. 


years and five months. The Sanhedrim arrested him 
as a public nuisance, and scourged him to make him 
leave off, but he would not do so. 


the feast of Tabernacles who was possessed by a 
“divine fury.” He wandered about crying “Woe 
unto Jeruralem,” and continued his wail for seven 


68. 

68. 
69. 
69. vuspasran. 79. 

At last, at the seige of Jerusalem, this “ méek and 
lowly Jesus” was killed by a stone. Just before the 
stone hit him (perhaps when he saw it coming) he 
called out, “ And woe unto me also.” 


79. wtrrus. 81. 


68. 


GALBA. 
OTHO. 


” 81. pomrTian. 96. 

93. Josephus wrote his “ Antiquities of the Jews.” 
[His parents and other relations lived at Jerusalem 
through the crucifixion period, yet he, in his long 
and invaluable history, never mentions either John 
the Baptist or Christ. Indeed he denies their exist- 
ence by saying “ these,” 2. e., the Pharisees, Saducees, 
Essenes, and the followers of Judas of Galilee, “are 
the sects of Jewish philosophy.” It is true that short 
paragraphs are now to be found in his history, refer- 
ring. to Christ and John the Baptist, as well as to 
James, the brother of the Lord, but those referring 
to Christ are acknowledged by Christians to be Chris- 
tian forgéries, though they are left in to deceive the 
unwary; whilst those referring to the Baptist, ete., 
are equally forgeries inserted by men who could not 
do without his history, yet were horrified to find that 
he, like all other historians of the period, was silent 
regarding their myths. | 

96. NERVA. 

98. TRAJAN associated. 

117. wapriun. 138. 


Bar Coceb was the last of the messiahs, and was 
accepted by the Jews as a deliverer. 


Palestine became a wilderness, and remains so until 
this day. 

Thus we see that Cnrist, who had two sets of an- 
cestors on the male side (for Joseph had two fathers, 
Jacob and Heli, see Matt. i, 16..and Imke iii, 22), on 

ò Had no father, was not only as old as his father 
(Athanasius), but was born without a mother before 
the worlds were made (Arius), and was also born 
twice in Palestine, with an interval of about thirteen 
years. (“Ye must be born again.”) He was cruci- 
fied four times, once when he was very young (see 
Clement of Alexandria), once when about thirty-one 
years of age (Justin Martyr, Henry Ward Beecher, 
ete.), again when he was thirty-three (according to 
the orthodox of to-day), and yet again when he was 
over fifty years of age (Irenæus). Perhaps this was 
the time he was crucified in Egypt (Rev. xi, 8). 
Then we are told that he was slain and hung ona 
tree (Acts v, 30). Yet at the time he is generally 
supposed to hav suffered at Jerusalem, Pontius Pi- 
late was not in that part of the world at all. The 
Gospel of Barnabas says that Judas Iscariot was cru- 
cified in his stead, but Justin says Judas was crushed 
to death by a chariot. Will this last account for his 
falling headlong and his bowels gushing out (Acts i, 
18), or for his hanging himself (Matt. xxvii., 5)? Al- 
together it would be difficult to find anywhere a fairy 
tale more difficult to swallow. Yet we are told that 
“he that believeth not shall be damned.” 

Several of the ancient Christian sects believed that 
Christ had no real body, and I think they were not 
far wrong, for, if he had been anything more than 
“ pneuma,” his contemporaries would hav told us of 
the great deeds which “were noised abroad through 
all the land of Judæa.” As Mrs. Besant says, all 
these marvelous events “left no ripple on the current 
of contemporary history.” Why? Because they 
never took place. Between Judas the Gaulonite and 
Bar Cuceb appeared some fifty “False Christs,” most 
of them about the time of the siege of Jerusalem. 
Yet none of them tried to pass themselvs off as Jesus 
the Christ come back again, as they would hav done 
if a reformer of that name had promised to return 
before the last day. 

We see, then, that there was no lack of germs 
ready to swell out into full-grown fairy tales like the 
onè which has come down to us from an age perhaps 
more full of credulity, miraculous ignorance, and 
pious fraud, than even our own. 

If, then, there was no crucifixion, it is surely a great 
mistake for Freethinkers to admit the myth as his- 
torical; it only helps to bolster up what Harriet Mar- 
tineau rightly named “the last of the mythologies.” 

. Epwarv Irvine. 
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The result of 
his endeavors to throw off the Roman yoke was that 


for an “orthodox” minister to come and perform the 
last sad duties over the remains, and, as is so often 
the case, disgrace the living and ‘insult the memory 
of the dead. Such Liberals only help to hold back 
the cause we love, and it is a mistake for them to 
suppose that their Christian friends love and respect 
them more for such action. 
principles are worth living for, and good: enough to 
liv by, they are good enough to die by, is my motto, 
and shall be until reason is dethroned. I know what 
it is to mourn (as you do, Mr. Editor,) and if there is 
anything that will take the sunshine from a young 
and happy manhood, beauty and fragrance from the 
flowers, and change the whole aspect of nature and 


If our Freethought 


and of life, ’tis when love’s golden chain is severed 


by the hand of death. Our Christian friends tell us 
that “‘God’s ways are not our ways,” and that “he 
has robbed my home of its treasure” that I may 
“come to Jesus and be saved.” I tell them that may 
be God-like, that may be Christianity, but it is not 
Humanity; and if there be a God, he can punish me 
if he will, but he cannot, on such conditions, make 
me love him. 
heaven would hav no joy for me, when, according to 


More than this, I tell them their 


their plan, she whom I hav loved has been sent the 
other way, for goodness I consider as no essential part 
of Christianity. “Salvation by faith,” “Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” is their great panacea. They 
place faith above reason. I cannot accept it; it mis- 
leads and deludes, and Jesus of whom they preach, 
as I believe, eludes them in the end. “He has been 
too long dead.” No flowers bloom there for me. 
From out his cold and pulseless heart no love-lit fires 
do I see ascending, like those glowing in Humanity’s 
breast. 

I hav said, “It is a mistake for Liberals to sup- 
pose that Christians will think more of them for 
burying their dead after the orthodox rule.” Now, 
so far as my observation and knowledge extend, 
this is the case, as there has been a number of Lib- 
eral funerals about here, and our Christian friends 
say: “We will giv you credit for being consistent; 
if you really believe what you profess to, we like to 
see you carry it out.” I tell you, “ the times that try 
men’s souls” are not yet over. Liberals must rise 


‘above the fear of orthodox Christians, or their man- 


ish god, and dare to be themselvs. 

Some Liberals giv as an excuse for employing an 
orthodox minister at funerals that the Liberal speak- 
ers are out of reach and cannot be procured in time. 
This may be true; yet I venture to affirm there is 
scarcely a village or neighborhood of intelligent, 
thinking people but what contains some friend and 
lover of humanity who, if requested to, would offer 
a few words of sympathy, drop a few tears and a few 
flowers over a departed friend, and in this way help 
make respectable the cause which needs the support 
of every true friend of progress and reform. I know 
it is hard making an innovation on old-established 
customs, but when once started in the right, we will 
find, as has been said before, that “the clergy are the 
most useless class of people in this country,” and 
that we can get along without them. 

"Tis not that I am anxious to hav funerals take 
place, by any means, that I write these lines; but 
when such times come, as come they will, I want the 
Liberals to see to it that their friends are represented 
in sentiment. Do not, I implore you, be frightened 
by the false plea of “respect for others.” Let us re- 
spect ourselvs, and by so doing, it seems to me, we 
cannot better respect others. , 

Of course the clergy will cry out against us, and 
will do, and are doing, all in their power to hold back 
the tide of knowledge and free inquiry. 

‘¢ But they cannot dam the current, 
It is sweeping on to-day, 
Carrying truth and reason onward, 
Letting creed and dogma stay.” 
A. H. Tuxurston. 
Burr Oak, Mich., Nov. 23, 1884. 


Tur Christian Socialist for December givs the fol- 
lowing extract from “Ouida,” which may serve as a 
commentary on the fetes and bazars at which princes 
and princesses disport themselvs: “You profess to 
follow Christ. How hav you the poor with you? The 
back of their garret, the roof of their hovel, touches 
the wall of your palace, and the wall is thick. Yeu 
hav dissipations that you call charities; you hav a 
tombola for a famin, you hava dramatic performance 
for a flood, you hay a fancy fair for a leprosy. Do 
you never think how terrible it is, that mockery of 
woe? Doyouever wonder at revolutions? Why do 
you not say honestly that you care nothing? You 
do care nothing, The poor might forgiv the avowal 
of indifference; they wil) never forgiv the insult of 


‘ affected pity,” 
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A Methodist Squints toward a New Inquisition. 
There was a time in the life of Christianity when 
unity of belief was enforced by fire and rack. That 
was when Rome ruled supreme. The Reformation 
did not wholly do away with this Christian custom. 
The Reformers also used fire and sword to impress 
their creed upon doubters. But the tendency of 
Protestantism is toward larger individual liberty of 
opinion, because the heretics hav been busily en- 
gaged in pushing the pendulum from the verge of 
the popish arc to the other extreme. A writer in the 
official organ of the Methodist church now rises to 
deplore this, and urges that the pendulum has been 
swung too far. Imperious Rome, he says, must now 
allow liberty. Religious toleration prevails, and, he 
alleges, good-will abounds between Protestant sects. 
In proof of this he cites that at the close of the 
Christian Workers’ Convention, held some years 
since in Brooklyn, there waa general hand-clasping 
as “Say, brothers, will you meet me?” was sung. 
Dr. Cuyler says he saw one of Dr. Storrs’s deacons 
and a Quaker and a Methodist standing with clasped 
hands, and flanked by a Baptist and a Presbyterian. 
To further show how the most demoralizing tol- 
eration prevails, the writer instances six more occur- 
rences. The first is that When Dr. Rexford, “a Uni- 
versalist, was to be installed in San Francisco, some 
years since, prayers were offered by a Unitarian and 
Presbyterian; scripture was read by a Jewish rabbi; 
the sermon was preached by a Congregationalist. 
2d. A Methodist bishop was lately invited to be pres- 
ent at the dedication of a synagog, or at least to 
telegraph congratulations. 3d. The trustees of a 
Methodist Episcopal church hav repeatedly allowed 
a Unitarian conference to occupy their auditorium. 
4th. On a recent Easter, an Episcopalian congrega- 
tion, temporarily worshiping in a synagog in New 
York city, celebrated there the Lord’s resurrection. 
5th. We cannot but mention incidentally a curious 
analogy. In Japan the leaders of two opposit hea- 
then faiths hav clubbed together to publish a period- 
ical which they call The Two Religion Magazine. 6th. 
But the ultima Thule was reached by the Unitarian 
conference in New York city in 1868, when, by formal 
and unanimous vote, it swept away ‘all creeds and 
forms of doctrin, and welcomed all forms of unbelief 
as well as belief to their fellowship and work.’” 

The tendency indicated by these circumstances is, 
the writer thinks, alarming. This loosening of de- 
nominational ties he is afraid will convert Christianity 
into what Emerson calls “ mush of concession.” It 
will also fulfil the prophecy of Hawthorne, and put 
“ Protestantism in need of a new apostle to convert it 
into something positiv.” It is a “latitudinarian ten- 
dency” which is expressed in the sentiment, “ It 
matters not what a man believes so he is sincere.” 
This sentiment he denounces, and declares that it 
“ ought to hav a quick and flat denial. It has done 
harm enough already. Evangelical pulpits, plat- 
forms, Sunday-schools, literature, conversation, ought 
to ring out a sharp disavowal. The fallacy is easily 
exposed. It is the substitution of sincerity for truth. 
It would make Saul of Tarsus as good as Paul the 
Apostle in spite of his protest. It esteems faith an 
unimportant matter, while the Bible pictures it as the 
sublimest act of the soul, and the want of it a crime. 
Again, the vaunted ‘rightness of life,’ which is a 
substitute for a correct ‘mode of faith,’ is only mo- 
rality. It is only part of what is ‘required of man.’ 
Spirituality is greater than morality, for it includes 
it, and to the spiritually-minded alone life and peace 
are promised.” 


the Methodist church a powerful body and so very 
likely in its conservatism to ally itself with the 
Catholic church, once its most hated enemy, but now 
spoken of by it with respect. 
a matter of indifference to what church one belongs,” 
he says, is succeeded by the feeling that “it is of no 
consequence if one is out of the church altogether.” 


He wants to see the denominational ties tightened, 


and the members instructed in the history of the 
“ worthies ” of the sect, and with “their sectarian 
achievements.” And he further desires the trinita- 
rians to imitate the positivness of Dr. Priestley, when 
he exclaimed: “I do not wonder that you Calvinists 
entertain and express a strongly unfavorable opinion 
of us Unitarians. The truth is, there neither can nor 
ought to’ be any compromise between us. If you are 
right, we are not Christians at all; and if we are 
right, you are gross idolaters.” 

There isa moral to all this. Its writing at this 
time is significant; its publication in the official 
organ is a sign that there are those high in the 
church who agree with the writer. In the coming 
smash-up of Protestantism will these retrogressionists 
be able to take the Methodist body back to the “good 
old days” when the Wesleyans asserted that those 
who disbelieved in witchcraft discredited the. script- 
ures; when Quakers were whipped at carts’ ends— 
the ministers standing by the while, and then preach- 
ing a series of sermons beginning with the goodness 
of God, and closing, as this writer says, “in the one 
hundred and seventy-first discourse,” with the happi- 
ness of the saved in heaven? It certainly looks as 
though they would try. 


— 


Was there a Historical Jesus? 


We reprint from the National Reformer an able ar- 
ticle on their question of Jesus’s historic appearance 
in this vale of tears. -Mr. Irving, the writer, con- 
cludes that while there were almost innumerable 
false messiahs, there could hav been no real Christ. 
We are moved to print this at this time by receiving 
a paper containing & portion of a sermon by the Rev. 
T. B. Furbish, of Detroit. Mr. Furbish presents 
what evidence he knows of for and against his savior, 


and concludes, aa avary good. minister is bound to 
do, that there was a historic Jesus. But the evidence 


he givs makes the conclusion arrived at so ridiculous 
that it is at once apparent that it is a bread-and-but- 
ter decision and not a judicial one. This reason is, 
“I believe,” and his reasons for believing are: 


‘The gospel history must somehow hav had an origin. It 
is not possible to suppose Paul was deceived. No deceiver 
ever wrote such tremendously earnest letters, or died for lies. 
Paul was the most egregious humbug unless there was a Jesus 
behind. Ithas been said that it would take a Jesus to imagin 
a Jesus. Be that as it may, Jesus is a historic person, and his 
teachings hav echoed down the centuries and changed half the 
world. A man who could so influence the world must be one 
in whose ears rang the celestial ‘music. There was a historic 
Jesus.” 


What reasons! The gospel must somehow hay an 
origin! no deceiver (not even Joe Smith ?) could hav 


written such earnest letters as Paul; ergo, Paul was 


no deceiver ; and, because he was not a deceiver, 
Jesus existed! What reasons, and what reasoning ! 
And this after he had given the per contra view. 
What a set of babes and dolts he must hav taken 
hav taken his congregation to be! Such drivel after 
this evidential epitome : 

“What,” he asks, “do we know of the man Jesus?” 
And he answers: “ Very little, indeed. - We hav some 
sketches. These cannot be relied on as correct. His- 
tory, as history, knows next to nothing of Jesus. 
There is no image, no picture, no trace of him out- 
side the New Testament. Josephus is supposed to 
make mention of him on two different occasions. 
One of these mentions attributed to Josephus has 
long since been proven spurious. Of the other there 
are grave doubts entertained of its authenticity. 
Tacitus and other writers of that period make merest 
mention of him. How marvelous that those who 
were wont to write of everything of importance 
should fail to record thia prodigious event! In the 
New Testament there is nothing of historic value with 
the exceptions of the writing of Saul of Tarsus. He 
is the chief of Christian writers, yet what does he 
tell us of Jesus? What he tells ought to be relied 
on, but it is very little. Of the human life of Jesus 
he barely speaks, but bis ideal of Jesus was of a 
grander and more sublime type. It was so much an 


The feeling “that it is 


“ The authenticity of the writings ascribed to Peter 
James, and John are very doubtful. From their con- 
tents it is more than probable that they were written 
at least seventy-five years after the death of Jesus. 
The whole mass of epistolary writings are wonder- 
fully bare of a historic Jesus. What exists is meager 
and only of the idealistic kind that has driven the 
man out of sight, as has been the case for the follow- 
ing eighteen centuries 

“ We cannot accept the gospel as historic proof. No 
anonymous Writings can be accepted as such. They 
are the work of men probably two centuries later 
than Christ's time. Ecclesiastical tradition is not 
historic certainty. There is no certain. historic proof 
of their existence in the present shape until the. 
middie of the second century. The internal proofs 
of the gospels themselvs also point strongly to that. 
period.” 

Yet there was a historic Jesus! And still the 
wonder grows that a man balancing the pros and 
cons, and finding the scales sink down in this way, 
can yet assert that the heavenward-going scale con- 
tains the weightier matter. Such a man could even 
find’in Mr. Irving’s article further reason for believ- 
ing in a historic Jesus. 


Mr. Heber Newton, Infidel. 
“I suppose you hav heard that Heber Newton has begun 
again with those shameful assaults of his on the Pentateuch?” 
«Yes, and I suppose the poor dear bishop will hav to let 


him go on and daren’t say a word or do anything to stop him, 
I tell you, my dear Mr. Loosely, there is no such thing as true | 
religious liberty in this country while a bishop’s hands are 
tied up in such a perfectly absurd way 


” 


The foregoing imaginary conversation from Puck 


exhibits the “state of mind” of the preachers of this 
‘city over Mr. Newton’s most recent onset upon the 
alleged holy books. 
weeks ago, was upon the “ Messianic Superstition,” ` 
in which he took the Rationalistic ground that the 
Jewish idea of a Messiah was but a dream of polit- 
ical power—the looked-for coming of a man who’ 
should redeem the. Jews from the thraldom of the 
Romans. 
was expected. 
second advent was in the air, waiting to crystallize 


around. Jesus. c 
lowers a8 the Hebrew Messiah. 


pecting him to set up the throne of a political Mes- 
siah. 
of his power, was thought by them to be the carry- 
ing out of the popular belief of Israel. 
then come shortly. He might come any day, at any 
hour. This was the inspiring belief of the early 
Christians. But it was essentially the Jewish dream 
of Utopia.” 


Mr. Newton’s sermon, two 


A political, and not a religious, reformer 
“The traditional doctrin of Christ’s 


He was received at first by his fol- 
They were ever ex- 


His death, which for a while broke the spell 


He would 


_ About a year ago Mr. Newton preached sermons 


in which were sentiments similar to these, and the 
Rev. Dr. Buel, the Rev. Dr. DeCosta, and the Rev. Dr. 
Randolph McKim, fellow Episcopalians, made a for- 
mal complaint to Bishop Potter that the sermons 
were heretical according to the faith of the church 
to which they all belonged. Bishop Potter asked 
Mr. Newton to keep his heresy a little quiet. 
bishop thought ‘he could disciplin Mr. Newton if he 


The 


would, but he did not want to raise hard feelings, 


because the church would suffer, and wouldn’t Mr. 


Newton be so kind as to spare the bishop the 
trouble? Asked in this gentle manner, Mr. Newton 
would and did. Now that he has resumed his heret- 
ical lectures, his orthodox brethren are again grieved 


in spirit, but their experience of last winter makes 


them hopeless of getting Mr. Newton tried by his 
church. When Dr. Buel was asked the other day if 
he had read the published abstract of Mr. Newton’s 
Sunday sermon on the “ Messianic Superstition,” he 
replied that he had. “Is there anything in it to call 
for action by the church?” ‘“ You had better ask the 
bishop about that. I won’t do anything more about 
it. Mr. Newton is evidently going off into broad In- 
fidelity. He is becoming an Infidel, according to the 
teachings of our church, but it is not now my duty 
to take any steps.” The Rev. Mr. McKim said he 
had read the abstract of the sermon, but he had 
heard of the proposition to prosecute Mr. Newton. 
He thought such a step was not likely to be taken 
under the circumstances. 

So much, at least, has been gained in the Hpisco- 
pal church of this city. A man can speak his honest 
thoughts and not be burnt, or even tried, for 
heresy. Who shall say the world is not moving? 
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- - Immorality of Catholic Priests in Canada. 

The Canadian priests are following the bad exam- 
ple set by the Italian clerics. The province of Que- 
bee is known as the paradise of priests, and some 
startling revelations are being made as to what that 
paradise consists of. A dispatch from Montreal 
itemizes a few particulars. 

A short time ago the preacher at the bishop’s ca- 
thedral was removed from the pulpit in a helpless 
state of intoxication, and a few days later made a 
further exhibition of himself in the most fashionable 
street in the city. This young priest, who is a son 
of one of the most respected judges in the country, 
hag since been banished to a monastery in France. 

No sooner had the scandal in this case abated 
then the parish priest of Varennes, a pretty little 


village on the St.Lawrence a short distance from Mon- 
treal, was brought into court by a prominent citizen 


of the place, who charged his father confessor with 


estranging the affections of his wife, and with other 
sins considered by the church as mortal. A criminal 
action was instituted, but political influence was 
brought to bear upon the magistrate, and he refused 


to issue the warrant, and the husband is therefore 


compelled to seek redress before the civil courts. A 
little later the Catholics of the province were scan- 


dalized by the arrest of Father Toupin, the parish 
priest of Antoine Abbey, who is charged with dese- 
crating the confessional and with other offenses un- 


fit for publication. In addition to these cases several 
instances hav recently occurred which are opening 


the eyes of the educated Catholics of the province to 


the fact that the management of the asylums and. 
other institutions conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
is not just what it should be. The startling fact that 
a sano woman can be confined in a lunatic asylum 
for three years to gratify the vengeance of an un- 
faithful husband, as proved by the recent trial of 
Mrs. Lyman, bas also had the effect of arousing the 
public mind to the dangers attending institutions 
conducted by nuns, with no proper systsm of govern- 
Further astounding 
-revelations are promised concerning the manage- 


ment or medical inspection. 


ment of the now famous Longue Pointe Asylum. 


While condemning the men who are guilty of 


these crimes, the people should not forget to con- 


demn the system of religion which makes such long 
- SURV Olax —porille.—-When_anas_ctnongly—aatab_ 


lished in a country, Catholicism resolves itself into 
license for its leaders, and their nunneries and asy- 


lums are cloaks that hide the grossest licentiousness 
The confessional is a 
scheme that makes the ruin of women easy, besides 


and the most cruel crimes. 


giving the priest a hold on his superstitious victim 
that generally shields him from punishment. The 
true remedy for all this beastliness is the education 
of the people above their religion. Then there will 
be no meat for the bloated vultures to feed upon. 


Is This True? 


The New York Sun says that a movement is on 
foot in Chicago to prosecute for blasphemy the 
speakers at a recent Freethought meeting. The test 
case, it says, is likely to be made of the orator who 
called in question the goodnéss of “God.” The 
words are given: “When I was a boy,” he said, “my 
mother taught me to say, ‘Our Father who art in 
heaven; and, so far as I know, he has never left there.” 

We can hardly believe that Christians stupid enough 
to lay a prosecution on that charge can be found in 
any city. Unless they get one of their own number 
upon the bench, the case would be thrown out of court, 

But what a multitude of blasphemers a conviction 
upon such an indictment would make! 


an 


Editorial Notes. 


In Chicago, every Thursday, in the county court, people 
alleged to be insane are brought for trial before a jury of six, 
as required by law. Of six examined recently, three proved 
to hay been crazed by religious excitement. 


A Youna Men’s Curistran Association paper, the Watch- 
man, records that ‘‘one town in Ilinois, with a population con- 
taining three thousand young men, on a recent Sunday had, 
by actual count, one hundred and forty young men in attend- 
ence at the Protestant churches in the morning, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-one in the evening. On the previous evening, 
one hundred and five young men entered a single saloon in this 
city in only one hour, and there were thirty-six more saloons 
open at the same time.” This state of affairs moves the Chi- 
ago Express to remark that ‘‘ we hav said before, and we say 
again, that if the church was what it professes to be, such a 
condition of society as is indicated by the above could not be. 
The church has lost the respect and confidence of the youth 
of the country, because it deserves to lose it; because it has 


become an asylum for the respectable criminal class; the gam- 
blers in grain and stocks, the extorters of usury, the oppressors 
of the poor.” 


AT present the Index is living upon the vinegar of quoted 
criticism, which it mixes to the consistency of mud with itsown 
innuendoes. Why in the name of common sense can it not 
buckle down to its own peculiar task of never saying anything 
to displease the preachers, and let other people alone to do 
their work? The world is wide, and no one would ever 
stumble upon the Index if it did not obtrude itself upon their 
notice. 


Tux pope is losing hig grip on Western Europe. He has 
published & pontifical letter against divorce, hoping to stem 
the current of opinion which is setting in favor of divorce-in 
Italy, but the press and people ridicule his efforts. France 
has established liberal divorce laws, and the Italian parlia- 
ment is considering a most sensible bill of the same nature. 
The pope is too late with his semi-bull. He is living in the 
nineteenth, not the fifteenth, century. i 


TuE breaking-up process in Protestant theology is still going 
on. Ata Baptist ministers’ weekly confererice in this city, a 
few days since, one of them contended that “it was not a per- 
son’s belief in all the dogmas of any system of theology which 
should be made the test of his fitness for church-membership 
.or for the ordinance of baptism, but his belief in the great 
truths given in the scriptures.” ‘‘Great truths given in the 
scriptures ” sounds well, and there is no particularity to the 
statement to come back and embarrass the orator. 


Dr. Josers Srums has returned from Australia, and is now 
lecturing on the Pacific coast. The San Franciscan of recent 
date contains evidence of his continued study of the human 
features, in the shape of a long illustrated article on the physi- 
ognomy of the eyes. Mr. Simms is a very entertaining writer 
and speaker, and his ‘‘ Nature’s Revelations of Character ” has 
become a standard work among physiognonists. Heis a good 
Freethinker withal, and does some good work in a quiet way 
at opening the eyes of the superstitiously blind, as well as de- 
scribing the eyes that accompany peculiar character. 


Gov. ABBETT, of New Jersey, with the balance of the ripar- 
ian commission of that state, were investigating the oyster 
business last week with a view to recommending to ‘the legis- 
lature such laws as should protect the oystermen in the pos- 
session of beds planted by themselvs. After absorbing the 
information imparted by the dozen nativs, the governor said: 
“ The present law as to the ownership of oysters seems to be 
that the fellow that gets 'em has ’em.” “Yes,” broke in an 
old veteran, ‘up here on the coast a ways there ain’t a church- 
member but what steals oysters. It’s like the congregation 
here once that heard the gun of a ship in distress during ser- 
mon time. They all started for the door. ‘Hold on!’ cried 
the preacher, ‘Let's all hav a fair start.’” 


Waen Moody was in Milwaukee, he preached a sermon on 
Sabbath observance. One of the first things to be done, he 
declared, in sécuring the desired regard for the Sabbath was 


vo puresropto me piblicatiol of Stnaay newspapers, sus t 


pend the running of street cars and railway trains on that day, 
prevent business men from attending to office work, induce 
bookkeepers to select some other day for ‘“‘ posting up,” etc., 
etc. One reason for there being so many dishonest clerks and 
defaulters, he believed, was that the class of workmen impli- 
cated were permitted to work on Sunday. If they would rob 
the Lord of his day, they would steal from their employers 

He pitied the minister who had to preach to a congregation 
which had but a short time previously been engaged in digest- 
ing a Sunday paper; for a man who had been perusing the 
news from all parts of the world was in no condition to appre- 
ciate a sermon. But the evangelist forgot to excoriate the 
preachers who earn their salaries by working on Sunday. 


Quorine from the North American Review, “that the think- 
ing minds of to-day are drifting away from the religious be- 
liefs and dogmatic theology of the past, that the wave of skep- 
ticism affects the orthodox church itself, and that the great 
body of orthodox religious doctring known as systematic the- 
ology are about to go to wreck with the mythology of Greece 
and the belief in witchcraft,” Zion’s Day Star saya: “ Truer 
words could not be uttered. There seems to be but little faith 
in most of the teachings of to-day, or in the creeds of ortho- 
dox bodies. The professed church at large seems to be losing 
her hold upon the people to a great extent, and many of her 
members are now dropping off, while the truth of many asser- 
tions previously admitted are now seriously questioned. So 
unpopular has become the hideous doctrin of the eternal tor- 
ment of countless millions in hell, that itis seldom mentioned. |. 
The time was when people were frightened into the nominal 
church by fear, but that time is past, for people no longer be- 


| lieve that God is a tyrant who delights in the destruction of 


nine-tenths of all creatures he made.” 


Tur Dennison Sunday Gazette is a pretty good Infidel journal. 
In the last issue we find in addition to Taz TRUTH SEEKER ed- 
itorial on “ Figures that Lie,” the following good hit at the 
church: ‘ The history of the Christian church has pretty thor- 
oughly demonstrated that in proportion as the church has 
increased in unity, wealth, and power, the progress of the 


masses, intellectually and morally, has been retarded. The 


‘Reformation’ liberated in a great measure the great mass 
fo the people in Germany and England from a grinding eccle- 
siastical despotism, but it was done at the expense of church 
unity, and the work of disintegration has been going on ever 
since. Protestants are ready enough to acknowledge the cor- 
rectness of this proposition when applied to the Catholic 
church, but many of them, singular as it may seem, cannot 
realize that the Methodist church, or any other religious organ- 
ization which makes ‘ belief’ a requisit to salvation, would be 
as intolerant if given the opportunity that venerable church 
possessed so many centuries. The thoughtful Christian, who 
sincerely wishes to see the right of private judgment in relig- 


ious matters maintained, and church and state kept entirely 
separate and distinct; as the fathers of the republic so wisely 
intended they should be, will look upon all schemes to bring 


about church unity with distrust.” 
— MM 


Literary Notes. 

Sr. Paun-Minneapouis has an illustrated weekly of the style 
of Puck called The Portrayer. It is bright with cartoons, sharp 
with wit, and independent in its editorials. The two Cities 
that it joins will perhaps reap as much benefit from the pub- 
lication of The Portrayer as The Portrayer will from the inhab- 
itants of the two cities. 


Or one of our recently published pamphlets Lucifer says: 
“An Antidote Analyzed, showing the folly of a religious 
quack, by H. Clay Luse, of Waynesburg, Pa., comes to us from 
the prolific press of the Truth Seeker Company, and ‘is well 
worth its cost, ten cents, as an eye-opener for the people who 
usually depend upon the religions and political press for their 
information concerning Freethought and Freethinkers.” 


Tuer Missouri Liberal appreciates Toe TRUTH Srzxen’s efforts 
to help the young Liberals of the country to attractiv and val- 
uable literature: ‘TuE TRUTH SEEKER will hav ready for New 
Years a new book for children and youths, by Miss Susan H. 
Wixon, editor of the Children’s Corner in Taz TRUTH SEEKER, 
entitled the ‘Story Hour.’ It contains nearly 300 pages, and 
ig 8x10 inches in size, with 66 full page illustrations, and 25 
smaller ones, and 34 stories in large type. Liberals every- 
where should encourage this new departure with their patron- 
age. This will be a beautiful and appropriate present for the 
children. Price, $1.25 each, or $2.00 for two. Address, Tux 
Trots Szexer, 33 Clinton Place, N. Y.” ` 


The publishers say that the January number of the Norih 
American Review is an excellent one. It presents no very fa- 
mous Dames among its contributors, but it offers a wide vari- 
ety of unusually readable articles. We are now so safely over 
the crisis of the presidential election that men of all parties 
can consider calmly Bishop Huntington’s essay on ‘‘ Vitupera- 
tion in Politics,” and it is to be hoped that what they learn 
from it will not be forgotten four years hence. Under the 
title, ‘The Reunited South,” Henry Watterson presents with 
great clearness the Southern and Democratic view of the polit- 
itical situation as it now stands. This also is extremely inter- 
esting to every citizen, whether he agrees with Mr. Watterson 
or not. Another question of universal concern, which some 
think will soon make itself a national issue, is that of labor and 
its compensation; and Col. Hinton, in ‘“ American Labor Or- 
ganizations,” shows with what equipment it will take the field. 
But the article that the literary reader will first turn to is 
Frederick Harrison’s brilliant and incisiv discussion of Froude’s 
s Life of Carlyle;” while the religious or philosophical reader 
will find in Courtney’s ‘ Socrates, Buddha, and Christ,” spe- 
cific statements and quotations of those parallel doctrins that 
are so often vaguely alluded to. For the scientific reader, 
Mr. Proctor discusses learnedly ‘‘ Herschel’s Star Surveys,” 
and Professor Le Conte preseats and explains some curious 
facts in relation to “‘ The Evidence of the Senses.” Mr. Mul- 
hall's paper on- “Tho Increase of Wealth ” is a successful en- 
deavor to render large masses of figures popularly intelligible, 


Mrs. Suenxer’s opinion of Miss W1xon’s new nove i8 ex- 
pressed in the last Investigator: ‘‘* Allin a Lifetime,’ by Miss 
Susan H. Wixon, is just the thing for the coming holidays. 
It will suit both old and young. It is a genuin love story, and 
yet full of the best kind of essays on temperance, morality, 
honor, industry, theology, and all that interests and instructs 
the average man and woman, boy or girl. It is real life, and 
just as charming as a fairy tale. The joys and sorrows, loves 
and hates, and clouds and sunshine of many lifetimes are all 
set before us like a vivid panorama, charming our attention 
clear to the end, where we draw a deep sigh and long for more, 
which, not being found, we go back and once more review the 
fascinating and favorit passages. While yon find no direct 
attack upon the Christian religion as a whole, you are pleased 
at the deft way in which the theological teachings of creedlings 
are contrasted with the practical philosophy of real thinkers and 
doers. You find missionaries and ministers weak and wicked, 
while ‘this world’s’ workers prove strong, sterling, and true. 
The one preaches love, charity, and godliness, and practices 
selfishness, meanness, and actual crime; while the other teaches 
every moral virtue, and livs them out in daily deeds. ‘All in 
a Lifetime’ shows us that & man or woman may be a sincere 
believer in God, heaven, and hell, belong to a church, and be 
in good standing among the brethren and sisters, and yet be 
cruel as the grave, and wicked as a demon. And, on the other 
hand, it proves that a good, moral life, with the motto, ‘ One 
world at a time,’ leads to the highest, best, and truest moral- 
ity, and the purest happiness. The sublime teachings of Con- 
fucius are quoted, proving him to hav been a far better 
preacher of practical truths than Moses or his God, or than 
was this God’s only begotten son. In fine, this book givs us 
the cream of all reforms, embracing heredity, woman’s equality, 
and right generation. I hope thousands of copies of this book 
will be bought as Christmas gifts, and I am sure no prettier 
or more useful book will be hung on a Christmas tree or put 
into a stocking in the old chimney corner.” We hav a full 
supply of *‘ All in a Lifetime,” and will mail them promptly 
upon receipt of the price, $1.50. 

CN e m 


Onty women will be employed by the clerk of the 
Georgia legislature to perform clerical work hereafter, 
a resolution to that effect having been adopted by an 
“overwhelming vote.” The Montgomery Advertiser 
says: “In the debate on the resolution it was con- 
tended that all avenues of employment should be 
open to women, who had no voice in the government, 
yet obeyed its laws and paid its taxes. The vote 
was overwhelming. Maybe the Alabama legislature 
will progress up to this point in the sweet time to 
come.” 
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Letters fram friends. 


LEAVENWORTH, Kan., Dec. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Much has been said in regard to prohibition 
both pro and con, and we think much remains to be said be- 
fore the matter “is settled, if it ever is. Therefore I wish to 
giv my opinion. When the question first began to be agitated 
in this state, I was rather inclined to favor it, knowing there 
was a great evil in the rum traffic, and was desirous of having 
it controled or stopped altogether, but wishing to see both 
sides, I climbed upon the fence to look into the opposit camp. 
On so doing I found as many good people there as in the pro- 
hibition ranks, and by inquiring of them why they opposed 
prohibition, I found they had many good reasons for so doing. 
But being loth to giv up my first opinion, and surely not wish- 
ing to do so if right, I hav sat on the fence nearly ever since, 
getting all the information possible on the subject, but finally 
being convinced that the prohibitionists, though perhaps well 
meaning, were pulling at the wrong end of the string to un- 
tangle the knot, and so were drawing it tighter and making it 
worse, I got down on the opposit side into the anti-prohibition 
camp, but still claim to be a temperance man, believing tem- 
perance to be a moderate use of a thing, and not the abuse of 
it. As to controling a man’s conscience, or prohibiting his 
vices by law, it becomes more absurd to me the more I look at 
it. Statute laws are made (or should be) to protect people in 
their natural rights. For this governments are founded—that 
each and every one may act in unison for the mutual protec- 
tion of all against invasion of natural rights, property, etc., 
among those natural rights being freedom to act according to 
the dictates of conscience. I believe a man has a right to eat, 
drink, wear, or worship anything he chooses, and in any way 
he likes, or refuse to eat, drink, wear, or worship anything, so 
long as he infringes on no other person’s natural rights, let his 
manners be ever so absurd to others. He commits no crime 
against the state, and statute law has no business to meddle. 
Webster defines crime as a violation of law, but like the young 
law student that differed with Blackstone, we differ with Web- 
ster, and claim that many laws may be violated without com- 
mitting crime, of which the sumptuary law is one. That stat- 
ute laws should hav no jurisdiction over conscience or appe- 
tite I think will not be disputed by Liberals, at least, but 
rather to protect us in freedom to act in accordance to its best 
dictation. Therefore it behooves all citizens to say to the 
state, ‘‘ Thus far, and no farther, shalt thou come.” If a per- 
son commits a crime against the state, such as incendiarism, 
larceny, assault, or murder, then the state has a right to pun- 
ish for the crime, not the cause. Ifa man gets drunk and 
abuses his family, or commits any other crime, the law should 
punish him for the act, not the appetite. I hav been a mod- 
erate drinker all my life, but hav never been drunk, neglected 
my business, or interfered with any body else's business on ac- 
count of drinking, and I hold it to be absurd and an insult to 
my manhood for my neighbor (or his wife) to say that I shall 
not drink or make wine because he gets drunk Socially we 
are responsible for intemperance, but not politically, and so 
long as we depend on law and legislation to prop mon up to 
do right, just so long will they be morally weak; but when we 
see to it that men are rightly born and properly educated, quit 
making matrimonial matches in heaven, und laws to bind them 
on earth, regardless of temperaments or fitness, and substi- 
tuting a vicarious atonement for their shortcomings, then may 
we hope for a decrease in crime. 

Frank Martin, in his letter in a recent issue, in reply to Mr. 
Walker, says: ‘Suppose I charge any business, such as the 
making of shoes, clothing, and food, with being a crime, or in- 
juring people, would not these makers protect their businéss 
from scandal by proving immediately their good work, their 
important and necessary part of society? But suppose I 
arraign the liquor traffic as injuring people, will they attempt 
to prove their good intentions?” etc. We answer, Yes, and 
succeed, too, equally as well as the butcher, shoemaker, or 
any other useful tradesman, by proving that alcohol is useful 
in many things, and that they force none to be intemperate 
with it or abuse it, and by proving that ag many are injured 
by intemperance in eating and dressing as in drinking, and we 
are quite sure that corsets and high-heeled shoes are as injuri- 
ous as wine and beer, and that state laws hav no business to 
prevent the manufacture of either more than they hav to pre- 
vent the manufacture of medicin because they make poison, 
for fear some injudicious person may take an overdose of it, 
as the drunkard does of alcohol. It is an admitted fact that 
some take too much medicin; shall we therefore prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of it, and close up all drug stores, or 
shall we attend to our own business and let others do the 
same? If we persist in prohibiting all that has evil in it, we 
will hav to dry up the ocean and stop navigation on account 
of piracy, and railroads on account of accidents, 

Yours for liberty of-conscience, H. H. HUTCHESON. 


Quincy, Mass., Dec. 1, 1884. 
THE BLOODY RELIGION. 
An olå theological idea, č 
Reviewed with the whole of things, . 
Barbarian, and odd, and very queer, 
And of which the good Christian sings. 

“ This is the law of the trespass offering. Itis most holy. 
Iu the place where they kill the burnt offering, shall they 
kill the trespass offering, and the blood thereof shall be sprin- 
kled around about upon the altar” (Lev. vii, 1}. ‘‘ And Aaron 
shall make an atonement upon the horns of the altar, once a 


year. With the blood of the sin offering of atonement he shall 
make atonement. It is most holy unto the Lord” (Ex. xxx, 
10). “Jesus said, This is the blood of the new testament that 


is shed for the remission of sins” (Matt. xxvi, 28). 
A BLOODY BIBLE. 
A myth, a legend, a Jewish story, 
Of that first mistake ever made, 
A blunder for God’s eternal glory, 
Stil preached as the pulpit trade, 


selvs upon their enemies. 


lxviii, 23). 
of the wicked” (Ps. lviii, 10). 
new testament, which is shed for the remission of sins” (Matt. 
xxvi, 28). 
through faith in his blood” (Rom. iii, 25). 
fied by his blood, we snail be saved from wratn through him ~ 
(Rom. v, 9). 
it ig the blood that maketh atonement for the soul ” (Lev. xvii, 
11). 


“He took the blood of calves, and of goats, and sprinkled 
both the book, dud the people, saying, This is the blood of the 
testament, which God hath ordained unto you” (Heb. ix, 19). 
“ ånd Hilkiah said, I hav found the book of the law in the 
house of the Lord” (2 Chron. xxxiv, 15). ‘* Wherefore it is 
said in the book of the wars of the Lord what he did in the 
Red Sea and in the brooks of Arnon ” (Num. xxi, 14). “The 
revelation of Jesus Christ unto him that washed us from our 
sins in his own blood” (Rev. i, 5). 


A BLOODTHIRSTY GOD. 

For God’s gusto rivers of blood hav flowed; 
In human blood he takes delight. 
Thus his grace and calamity bestowed, 

Both show his providence all right. « 

“ The Lord is a man of war. The Lord is his name” (Ex. 
xy, 3). “Hear, O Israel! ye approach this day unto battle 
against your enemies. Let not your heart faint: fear not, and 
do not tremble, neither be ye terrified. For the Lord your 
God is he that goeth with you to fight for you to save you. 
And when the Lord thy God hath delivered thine enemies 
into thine hands, thou shalt smite every male thereof with the 
edge of the sword. But the women, and the spoils thereof, 
shalt thou take unto thyself, and thou shalt eat the spoil of 
thine enemies, which the Lord thy God giveth thee” (Deut. 
xx, 2). ‘And the children of Israel fled before Judah, and 
God delivered them into their hand. And Abijah and his peo- 
ple slew them with a great slaughter, so there fell: down slain 
of Israel five hundred thousand chosen men” (2 Chron. xiii, 
17). ‘And the children of Benjamin destroyed down to the 
ground of the Israelites that day twenty and two thousand 
men. And the children of Israel came near the children of 
Benjamin the second day: and Benjamin went forth and de- 
stroyed, down to the grouud, of the children of Israel, eighteen 
thousand men; all these drew the sword” (Judges xx, 25). 
“ And the Lord discomfited them before Israel, and slew them 
with a great slaughter; and chased them and smote them unto 
Mekadah. And it came to pass, as they fled before Israel, that 
the Lord cast down great stones from heaven upon them, and 
they died. There were more that died from hailstones than 
they whom the children of Israel slew by the sword. Then 
spake Joshua, and said,.Sun! stand thou still upon Gibeon ! 
And thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon! And the sun stood 
still, and the moonstayed ,until the people had avenged them- 
And there was no day like that be- 
fore it, nor after it, when the Lord hearkened to the voice of a 
man: for the Lord fought for Israel” (Josh. x, 11). 


CHRISTIANITY SOAKED IN HUMAN BLOOD. 


The church, redeemed by blood, prayers made, 
And failed, for Garfleld, when he died. 

Thus, in saving faith, all the churches prayed, 
And now they know some one has lied. 

“The Lord said that thy foot. may be dipped in the blood of 
thine enemies; and the tongue of thy dog in the same ” (Ps. 
“ The righteous shall wash his feet in the blood 
“ For this is my blood of the 


“Whom God has set forth to be a propitiation, 
“ Being now justi- 


“ The covenant of: blood” (Heb. &, 29). “For 
“ And cursed be he that keepeth his sword from blood ” 
(Jer. xlviii, 10). ‘‘They build up Zion with blood ” (Mic. iii, 
10). ‘*Thou shalt not suffer a witch to liv” (Ex. xxii, 18). 
* The great wine-press of the wrath of God. And it was trod- 
den without the city, and blood came out of the wine-press, 
even to the horses’ bridles, by the space of a thousand and six 
hundred furlongs” (Rev. xiv, 20). 
And such is the pure gospel idea, 
For which the lowly Jesus swooned. 
It makes you sick, by faith and your fear, 
And then by faith it heals the wound. 

And now, surely I need not quote half of this bloody book 
to show how much the God-idea and Christianity hav soaked 
this planet with human blood. Judaism was a system of 
bloodshed, and this is the germ that eliminated Christianity, 
as the account of Jesus abundantly proves. And this barba- 
rian idea of bloodshed permeates the Bible and the Christian 
church. It was this condition of things in Christendom that 
culminated. in the hell-born murders under the false suspicion 
of witchcraft that hav sodden this earth with the blood of nine 
millions slain by Christians of their own kith and kin, of men, 
women, and children put toa sudden and violent death. And 
but for the brevity I study, I would here enumerate some of 
the methods of torture invented by Christian ingenuity, that 
were never practiced by the wild savages. Tortures by the 
thumbscrew and pouring red-hot lead into the ears giv to 
Christians the palm for cruelty. And of this I was forcibly 
reminded recently, in attending the fair of the American Insti- 
tute, in Boston. In the Mexican exhibit I saw a most horrible 
picture of a popish victim doomed to crucifix. It was painted 
between 1612 and 1630, and represents a man about forty 
years of age, denuded and tied to a tree. Both arms were ex- 
tended, like Jesus on the cross, and tied to the limbs of the 
tree. The priest, or executioner, was engaged with a knife, 
cutting and stripping each muscle separately from his bones, 
while he was alive to endure the torture. He had cut around 
one wrist, and stripped the muscles down to his shoulder, 
where they hung, dripping with blood. Nor would it be pos- 
sible for me to describe the ghastly horror depicted in that 
victim’s face, and the contortions of his body, still to be flayed 
by his Christian murderer. ` 

And from the persecutions I hav myself endured from Chris- 
tianity for half a century past, it is my opinion that if the 
ignorance and the credulity—which always go together—of 
the people were to-day what they were in the days of witch- 
craft, Christianity would now cause human blood to flow as it 
did three hundred years ago. The Bible is the same now as it 
was then, and its bloodthirsty God is “the same to-day, yes- 
terday, and forever” (Heb, ziii, 8). And so are superstition 
and credulity the same, 


Nature’s order forever! Nature’s order and laws in the. 
whole of things! A living, self-controling, and progressiv 
humanity is not now so green as when, in youth, the Jews 
“saw the sun stand still.” And science now shines more 
clearly upon those old barbarian theories.. Hence the star of 
humanity’s hope is now a living reality, in every hearty organ- 
ism, of future gocd—a complete success, ever and forever, 
more and more. LaRox SUNDERLAND. 


Fresno Ciry, CAL., Dec. 1, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I am opposed to the paying of twenty-five dol- 
lars to a chaplain for prayers for the legislators, In my last- 
letter that was published in a city paper, I asked the following 
question: ‘‘Is there a Bible God, or a Christian God, or any 
divine being that hears and answers prayer?” This called out 
a long letter from B. R. Turner, which I replied to. I think 
there is good evidence that there is no prayer-answering God. 
The within letter was held for several weeks by the editor, and 
then returned. Probably he was afraid to publish it, or was 
persuaded not to. I know of but one besides myself in. this 
city who is willing to let himself be known as a ‘Liberal. i 

GEORGE PADDINGTON. 
Fresno Crry, Car., Nov, 8, 1884. 

To THE EDITOR oF THE REepusricaNn: Please giv me a small 
place in your paper to reply to a letter published in your issue 
of July 5th, on the subject of prayer, by B. R. Turner. I do 
not object to praying, but I do object to paying taxpayers’ 
money for such an uncertain thing as prayer. As this is not 
a Christian nation, no public money should be devoted to the 
propagation of any religion. Mr. Turner says my views about 
God and prayer are crude. I do not know that there is any 
God, or any use in praying. If that is crudeness, be it so. 
He says if God had so ordained it, good men could hav saved 
the world to Christ. Did God prevent good men from saving 
the world? Ifso, who is to blame that the world is not saved 
—God or good men? Either God could not or would not 
ordain that good men might save all mankind. He claims 
that God arranged matters. Did God do it for the best? Does 
Mr. Turner pray that God shali change his arrangement for 
the worse? Or does he intend to instruct God what he ought 
and what he ought not todo? He inquires where I obtained 
the evidence that there is no prayer answered by God, and 
asks me to giv that evidence. It would be superfluous to deny 
what no man has claimed to see or can see, and is past find- 
ing out. Can you, Mr. Turner, prove that there is a God that 
does answer prayer? I think there is good evidence that 
there is no prayer ever answered by God. You think I am 
Atheistic, Ido not say that there is no God, but I do say that 
I do not know there is a God. Sir, do you know that there is? 
If you.do, will you please giv the proof? You say God is seen 
by the mental eye. Are you sure that it is not the eye of the 
imagination? ‘Lo prevent you making any further mistakes, 
please find the Bible description of the Christian God: Fire in 
his mouth, smoke from his nostrils; water and clouds all 
around (see Psalms xvii); his hair white, eyes flaming fire, his 
feet like fine brass (Rev. i); horns on his head, fire at his feet 
(Hab. iii); clothed in white, wearing a girdle (Rev. i); a two- 
edged sword in his mouth. Please read these texts. You say 
I think praying people are not honest. On the contrary, I 
think a great many are sincere, but hav been deceived by the 
clergy, who preach that which they know nothing about, and 
claim to be stating facts which must be believed and obeyed 
on pain of endless torture. You offer to pray for me, and say 
you will do so. Thanks. 

Even if I were a Christian I should not know whieh a nek 
to go to as the true church, providing there is one. If the 
Catholics hav the truth, Protestantism is false; or if Second 
Adventism is true, which teaches that the seventh day.is the 
Sabbath, then Sunday-worshipers are mistaken. All claim to 
be true, and all may be, and probably are, false. 

GEORGE PADDINGTON. 


‘N. G@. W.” ON LANDLORDISM. 

Mr. Epırtor: Without taking any issue with the criticism in 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER of November, I would suggest a comple- 
mental fact bearing against the social expediency of allowing 
to any party the control over a greater area of soil than corre- 
sponds to the uses and forces of a family without reckoning 
upon hired labor. This is my fact, that the excessiv pressure 
of capitalists upon preletaries leaves the latter often no other 
resource for subsistence than the soil, where this is free to 
squatters, and though this can be but a temporary resource, 
yet it actually makes the difference between life and death, or 
worse than death, to many thousands. These destitute per- 
sons cannot travel in quest of unoccupied government lands. 
In view of the security of property, as well as the abatement 
of misery, so long as there is land anywhere notin actual use, 
it ougit to be opened to the destitute. The trades unions 
might, under such considerate legislation, more easily and 
economically provide change of occupation for surplus labor 
at crises like the present, when so many operativs are turned 
adrift. The soil ought to be managed as a compensation bal- 
ance t) the oscillations of manufacturing production. 

; ; EDGEWORTE. 
Norra Benton, O., Dec. 15, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: Inclosed find $2 to apply on my subscription 
to Taz TRUTA SEEKER. 

The cause of Freethoughtis advancing in Ohio. Gov. Hoadly 
was known to bea Liberal befcre he was elected governor. 
The Republicans made that charge against him, and they were 
defeated. I hope Cleveland will remember the clergy as they 
remembered him, ‘There is not a Democratic Methodist 
clergyman in the Methodist conference in northern Ohio, but 
that will no doubt ask him to put God in his proclamation. 
The worship of the unknowable is as much idolatry to-day 
with a certain class as it was a thousand years ago. They 
pray to the unknowable and the unknown the same as do the 
so-called heathen who get down on their knees and pray to 
their gods made of stone. In so doing they only represent 
the idea they entertain of their god. I heard a clergyman say 
in his sermon last Sunday that God directed the affairs of man, 
and to prove that fact he said that some time ago he was mak- 
ing preparation to take a trip West. In going to the railroad 
he missed the train by being a few minutes late. He said he 
was worried about being late, but the still small voice told 
him God directed all things for the best, and he would sub- 
mit patiently to God’s order. The train had not gone far till 
the pews came back that there was a wreck, and many lives 
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lost, which proved conclusivly to his mind that there was a 
special providence. I spoke to a deacon sitting by my side, 
and asked him where the special providence was to those who 
were killed in the wreck. 
The orthodox Quakers are now holding a meeting near here. 
I heard a-preacher of the Quaker faith make this remark in 
refer ence to the obedience God demanded of his followers. 
He said he knew a lady who was called to do some missionary 
work. She prayed to the Lord to relieve her from the work, 
for she had two small children to support, and-had to support 
them with the needle. The Lord said, “No, you must go and 
do the work.” - She made up her mind she could not go-and 
leave her children. The Lord took away one of her children. 
It was not long after the burial of her child that the Lord 
called her again to the missionary work. She brought forth 
the same excuse, that she could not leave her child. The 
Lord caused sickness to take away the other child, so as to 
leave no excuse for the lady to do missionary work. I said to 
a Quaker, ‘‘ Deliver me from the worship of such a God as 
that.” A clergyman said the other day that he hoped the gov- 
ernment would send the army and exterminate the Mormons. 
I asked him why they didn’t send missionaries among the 
Mormons instead of sending them to theislesof the sea. Mor- 
monism has grown up in our midst in this generation, 
CHESTER BEDELL. 


Reynoups, NEB., Dec. 10, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I must say I like Toe Truru SEEKER better 


a deal. I am anxious to see 2 territorial League organized 
here, and things put in good fighting shape. 

T hav traveled over a hundred miles to get the few names to 
the petition I sent you. I find but few who are willing to be 
known as Freethinkers. They will read my tracts, but not 
allow anything in the shape of Freethought literature to be 
sent to them through the mail. Ican hardly blame them. To 
men in business it is almost financial ruin for them to do so. 
But a few are getting a little more bold. I would like to cor- 
respond with some of the Freethought friends in the north 
and south of this territory in regard to organizing so that we 
can make a more complete fight. There is still a great preju- 
dice against apostates here, but the saints are very civil to an 
apostate as long as he will hold his tongue, but the moment 
he asserts his rights, especially if those rights should conflict 
with their superstitious religion, look out for squalls. I am 
seven miles from a town, and my means are small, but I in- 
tend to do what little I can to break down superstition, and to 
build up the cause of humanity. It is amusing to hear some 
of my neighbors tell their children that I am a good man in 
some respects, but that they must not take any of my tracts, 
nor take notice of anything I say in regard to religion. 

Please let us know through Taz True Sezxer when Messrs. 
Watts and Putnam will be in Utah. 

With best wishes for the future of the National Liberal 
League, I remain, Yours for truth, H. S. Brooxs. 


ORWELL, Vr., Dec. 4, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: As the new departure of the Rev. Heber New- 


thau any other Freethought paper I ever read, and grieve that 
I must stop it, as I hav not got the money, and don’t ‘know 
when I will hav. It is hard times for me, at least, as I am an 
old man past sixty-five years, a cripple since my youth, with a 
broken constitution, and unable to earn my living. I would 
like to. write a few lines for Tue TRUTH SEEKER, but am so un- 
educated I cannot write suitable for publication. I hav read 
many pieces in your paper that I would reply to had I been 


ton has so stirred the quiet pool of orthodoxy, and the Rev. 
H. W. Beecher having said more radical things to shock the 
church, I thought that a few words from the: Edinburgh Re- 
view, No. 121, as to Luther’s faith in the Bible, would perhaps 
be of some interest to the readers of TuE Trura SEEKER. Lu- 
ther cast serious doubts upon the inspiration of some books, 
and rejected others. Thus he writes: 


- there is a will there is a way.” 


able. 


I will say something in regard to the controversy going on 
frequently in the papers between brother Spiritualists and 
Spiritualists do not be- 
lieve in the orthodox God or Bible God, but in the powers of 
I believe that we come from nature, are & part of 
nature, and as we, the human family, are the highest type of 
animal life—intellectually—who knows but the life of man, 
when leaving the body at death, goes back to nature and nat- 
ure retains its life-powers, or properties, and is able to giv 
I hav had the 
same experience that Elmina has been having, and good a deal 
I was, for 
many years, as strong set against Spiritualism as Elmina or T. 


Materialists. I am sorry to see this. 


nature. 


back somethiug called spirit in some form? 
more, to no effect but to confirm my positivism. 


Winter could be, and could or would not believe. 


Some years ago I buried a son; ten days after I laid his 
About ten years later, in open daylight, 
I saw a boy coming toward me; he was, to all appearances, 
twenty rods away, and coming very straight, and I watched him 
He stopped, 
threw up his face toward me, and smiled ‘very pleasantly at 


me; apparently rising on tip-toe, he started sideways on a 
RU p UULU Pusseu Veni wp UY UL sUlaw. 


it was à neighbor’s boy that I could place somewhere, until he 
looked up at me; then I knew it was no neighbor’s boy, but my 
Like Elmina, I wanted proof of what I 
I sent another 
son around the straw to see who was there, but no one could 
I went in and was looking through the window 
over the same ground, and a hand was laid carefully on my 
“Tt is curious you 
That was my wife’s hand on my 
Benja- 
I hav any quantity of personal and 
positiv knowledge on the above subject, but cannot put it on 


mother beside him. 


closely as he came within four or five rods of me. 


own. What next? 
believed contrary to what I saw and knew. 


be found. 
shoulder, and these words were spoken: 
did not know Benny.” 
shoulder and voice in my ear, as plain as in her life. 


min was my son’s name. 


paper. D. N. Doerr. 


Sorprwers Home, Mruwauser, Wis., Deo. 15, 284. 


Mr. Eprror: Having sent nothing in the form of excuses or 
otherwise, for a long time; and for want of something more 


substantial, I thought it best to send more excuses, and plead 
for a little more time. 


see to read and write through a powerful glass, which is useless 
for other purposes. 


stand the urgent demands of twenty-eight state legislatures 
who hav long since instructed their servants there to pass the 
Mexican pension bill. And now, since that most damnable 
of all publie scourges, the Republican party, with their vice- 
gerent of the devil, Jim Blaine, hav received severe chastis- 
ment from an outraged people, I think our hirelings in Congress 
will not dare to resist their employers’ demands much longer. 
It is amusing to note the many causes given by different indi- 
viduals for the downfall of Blaine and his party. In my es- 
timation it was not Burchard, it was not the foul weather, it 
was not the great dinner party, nor any of the thousands of 
causes advanced by the ‘“‘ wise ones.” But the fact is in “a 
nutshell.” The wickedness of that party had become so 
great that it had become the unfittest in the race for existence 
in this enlightened republic. 

Without regard to what Congress may or may not do for the 
few survivors of. the Mexican war, I feel confident that I can 
catch up with my subscription, and will soon remit. ‘‘ Where 
Netson Hunt. 


Payson, Uras, Dec. 10, 284. 
Mr. Eprror: To me the “ Letters from Friends ” is an inter- 
esting part of Taz TRUTH SEEKER, and especially the letters 
from Utah. If there is any one place in the union more than 
another that needs Freethought literature and lecturers it is 
here in Utah to fight this modern mother of harlots, Mormon- 
ism. A great many when they get disgusted with her pull up 


and leave the territory, but some of us must atop and giv hep 


x naw supposed 


As soon as snow fell it seemed impos- 
sible to get work that I could see to do at any price, though I 


Nevertheless my prospects are growing 
brighter as time advances; Congress cannot much longer with- 


| other speaker for a Sunday lecture. 


“ The books of Kings are more worthy of credit than the 
books of Chronicles.” 

“Job spoke not as it stands written in his book, but had 
only such cogitations. It is merely the argument of a fable. 
It is probable that Solomon made and wrote this book.” 

“The book entitled Ecclesiastes ought to hav been more 
full. There is too much incoherent matter in it. Solomon 
has not, therefore, written this book, which was made in the 
days of the Maccabees, by Sirach. It is like a Talmud, com- 
piled from many books, perhaps in Egypt, at the desire of 
King Evergetes. So hav also the Proverbs of Solomon been 
collected by others.” 

“The book of Esther I toss into the Elbe. I am such an 
enemy to the book of Esther that I wish it did not exist; for 
it Judaizes too much, and has in it a great deal of heathenish 
naughtiness.” 

“Isaiah the prophet has borrowed his knowledge and his 
art from the Psalter.” 


incredible.” 

“That the Epistle to the Hebrews is not by St. Paul, nor by 
any other apostle at all, is shown by chapter ii, verse 3. It is 
by an excellent, a learned, man, a disciple of the apostles. It 
should be no stumbling-block if there be found in it a mixture 
of wood, straw, and hay.” 

He called the Epistle of St. James ‘“‘an epistle of straw,” and 


“The history of Jonah is so monstrous that it is absolutely- 


Passaic, N. J., Deo. 13, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I am an English Freethinker, who has been in. 
this country scarcely one year, and has taken your esteemed 
paper about six months. You will excuse me if I ask you why 
you don't remind your readers that Mgr. Capel, referred to in 
past issues, came to this country to hide the shame of a bank- 
ruptcy brought about by eating more beef, drinking more 
wine, living in a bigger house, and keeping more servants than 
he could pay for. You may hav done so, and that is why I 
ask you to excuse me. When living near London, I went to a 

few of his religious plays, I am a workingman. 
Very truly yours, T. D. HATFIELD. 


Morns, ILL., Dee. 11, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror: I am once more at home, and am delighted at 
the brightening prospects of the Liberal cause. The star has 
indeed risen in the east; its beams are penetrating the west— 
bright harbinger of final success of truth and the downfall of 
superstition. Only think of it—I hav already received $0.75 
for a trial subscriber to the best paper for all that the sun ever 
shone upon. If you will send me a few extra numbers of 

Dec. 6th, and so on, I will try and make them available. 
Fraternally yours, O. Cub. 


313 BIENVILLE ST., New ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 5, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: Never a child longed for its dear mamma as 
does your humble servant for sight and possession of the 
stanch and loyal Trura Smexer. The weeks were never so 
long before. I want to ask our friends through your columns 
if there are any Liberal-minded men and women in this God- 
ful—I mean this word in the same sense as ‘‘ soul-ful ”—city, 
My one Liberal friend here informs me there are none. Is it 
possible? The very thought puts me in sympathy with the 
oft-misinterpreted Hamlet, and I am ready at once “‘ to fly to 
ills I know not of” that I may escape those of the present, oc- 
casioned by the close atmosphere of a priest-ridden and super- 
stition-bound people. 

Never in my life hav Iso hungered for mental food in the 
way of Freethought argument, though it come from the most 
ignorant and uncultured Freethinking barbarian of only av- 
erage reading capacity, as since my arrival in New Orleans. 
On the 30th of November I craved with all the enthusiasm of 
childhood to be in my old seat at our hall in Philadelphia and 
hearken to the clarion notes of wit and wisdom from the king 
of orators, Mr. Watts, and the great-souled secretary, Mr. Put- 
nam. 

I hope none of our Liberal friends will pass through New 
Orleans without at least a call. 

If by your help I may be able to find congenial spiritsin the 
flesh, I shall be glad. If they are so disposed, we can hav our 
social gatherings and meetings in my parlors. My intention 
is to remain here through the winter, till the close of the Ex- 
position. 

I wish I were able tosend a handsome sum toward the Cam- 
paign Fund—but wishes do not take the place of money. 

Cordially, Ex. D. L. 
OBITUARY NOTICE. 
Another lifelong Liberal has crossed the great divide. On 


waas atre Tieveration of St. JONN töö much is ig wanting to 
hav me deem it apostolical. I can disceru no trace in it that 
it is established by.the spirit.” 

May we not add that to be true disciples of Luther, we are 
to condemn that theological assumption of infallibility which 
would separate the Bible from all other books and demand a 
prostration of our reason in the very act of examination? May 
we not say that Martin Luther was the great founder of that 
scientific examination of the Bible which originated in Ger- 
many, and is now dawning upon England and America? 

Cc. S. C. 


Fort SuLLY, D. T., Deo. 9, 1885. 

Mr. Eprror: Inclosed find $11, for which send me ‘ʻA Truth 
Seeker Around the World,” and TuE Truru Srezxsr to a trial 
subscriber as directed below. I hav received some printed or 
lithographed letters from one Livezey, who claims having 
brought to grief and silenced all Infidel writers in the country. 
He certainly has more time then good common sense, for I hav 
seen several in your paper asking the same question, what he 
is up to; he had better be barking at the moon like the Indian's 
dog. 

Election is over; Spiritualism and Materialism are going it 
hot and heavy, and the —- knows what next. In this place 
orthodox Christianity is too shallow for the brethren to get up 
an excitement; at-least, it seems so to me. That horrid paper 
is getting there for good, as you will see before long. I am 
thinking some good lecturer would make a stir among the 
boys in blue; if any should come to Pierre, I agree to take 
him to Fort Sully and back, free of charge. Come! don’t all 
speak at once. ` Yours, FRED. GARING. 

Turners Fats, Mass., Dec. 15, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I humbly beg pardon for so neglecting my ‘uty 
as to compel you to write me for your honest dues. I inclose 
five dollars to go to my credit on THE TRUTH SEEKER. I hope 
I may never be so poor or so negligent as to hav my copy of 
the dear old TRUTH SEEKER stopped. The only excuse I hav 
to offer is that I expected to be in New York before this; and 
hav the pleasure of paying you in person. 

There is a large Liberal element here which should be organ- 
ized. I think if one of our good speakers would come here 
they would help the cause very much. I once offered Mr. 
Charles Watts thirty dollars for a Sunday lecture, and will 
now furnish a good hall and pay that sum to him or some 
We once had C. B. Lynn, 
and he did us good and went away satisfied and happy. I 
wanted to be at Salamanca, but business prevented it. I was 


pleased to see in the Boston Globe that Anthony Comstock 


was in trouble. I hope he will at least hav as much sorrow as 
he caused our friend and worthy leader, D. M. Bennett. With 


best wishes for your prosperity, Į am as ever your friend, 


Guo. E, HARTLEY 


‘the morning of Nov. 23d Mr. P. C. Johnson died, after a pain 
ful illness, from double pneumonia of four weeks’ duration, 
aged sixty-one years and one month. 

Mr. Johnson was a nativ of Prussia, coming to America 
thirty years ago, and having resided in Central City since 1860. 
From early boyhood he thought for himself, and no man or 
church ever kept his conscience. He never bartered his Lib- 
eral principles for popularity or made merchandise of his 
Integrity for gold. 

He was interested in all Liberal and humanitarian move- 
ments. For many years he took Tur TRUTH SEEKER and other 
Liberal papers. During Mr. Bennett’s imprisonment he was 
with him heart and soul, forwarding to-him several times gen- 
erous sums of money from himself, his son, and from the 
large-hearted men of Central and Black Hawk. 

Always a reverent student of nature, he saw the infinit in 
the humblest flower and insect. Peculiarly reticent, he was 
understood and appreciated only by intimate friends. 

As a husband and father he was tender, loving, and genial. 
His home was his heaven; his home-life one sweet, glad poem; 
his death, that of a calm philosopher. He left all directions 
for the conducting of his funeral. During bis illness, I asked 
him what he thoughtof the beyond. His answer was: “ That 
takes care of itself. A right life is the only needed prepara- 
tion for death.” . 

Messrs. John Jenkins and Austin Smith, two prominent Lib. 
erals, came from Denver, and we had a Liberal funeral 
—the first, I think, ever held here. 

An undaunted Liberal, a good man, has gone; but his ten- 
der words, his kind deeds, his pure life, linger with us to 
sweeten our sorrow. Mrs. H. L. Bucxner-Jounson, M.D. 


EARLVILLE, ILL., Dec. 8, 1884. 

Mr. Eprror: I now find myself in Illinois. I arrived home 
the 26th of November, just in time for a Thanksgiving dinner, 
and were all very thankful to dine together once more. My 
journey was: long, and riding over the hills and valleys of 
Maine was a little rough on me, but I hav survived it. When 
I wrote you last, I was sitting where I could view the old Ken- 
nebec, but not stopping but a day or two in a place, and go 
many friends to talk with, I had but little time for writing only 
to friends at home. I hav had no time for reading even, and 
feel as though I ama whole year behind the times. I havsuch 
a pile of Truru SerxERs waiting to be read, and then I hope 

I shall be better posted; but I hav been looking them over, 
and see that Elmina has visited Boston to investigate Spirit- 
ualism. I also had the pleasure of attending a Spiritual camp- 
meeting in hopes to see or hear something that would convince 
me of a spirit life. Mr. Chase, of California, and Dr. Webster, 
of Portland, and a Mr. Fairfield from Boston, were all on the 
stand, and one lady speaker. Mr. Fairfield, under spirit in- 
fluence, said he could see departed spirits all around him, but 
as my eyes were so dim, I could not see them myself, so I will 
hav to depend on his word for what he saw, but their lectures 
were all very good; think they are dojng a grand work in re- 
form from old orthodoxy. The meeting was held on the banks 
of the beautiful Hayden Lake Madjson. 
long; will close; more anon, 
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Childyer’s Corner. 


Edited by Miss Susan H. Wrxon, Full River, 
Mass., to whom all Communications for this 
` Corner should be sent. 


‘“ Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night begins to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour.” 


Hang up the Baby’s Stocking. 
Hang up the baby’s stocking, 
Be sure you don’t forget— ` 
The dear little dimpled darling! 
She ne’er saw Christmas yet; 
But I’ve told her all about it, 
And she opened her big blue eyes, 
And I’m sure she Understands it, 
She looks so funny and wise. 


Dear! what a tiny stocking! 
It doesn't take much to hold 
Buch little pin toes as baby’s 
Away from the frost and cold. 
But then, for the baby’s Christmas 
It will never do at all; 
Why Santa wouldn’t be looking 
For anything half so small! 


I know what we will do for the baby— 
T’ve thought of the very best plan— 
1’ll borrow a stocking of grandma, 
The longest that ever I can; 
And you'll hang it by mine dear mother, 
Right here in the corner, 80, 
. And write a letter to Santa, 
And fasten it on the toe. 


Write: “ This is the baby’s stocking 
That hangs in the corner here; 
You never’hav seen her, Santa, 
Yor she only came this year; 
But she’s just the blessedest baby— 
And now before you go 
Just cram her stocking with goodies, 
From the top clean down to the toe.” 
— Little Corporal. 
aaaea 


A Christmas Letter for You. 


Everything is so pretty at Christmas time ! 
Little Winifred Lewis thought all the world— 
and her world just then was bounded by the 
city in which she lived—was one big fairy gar- 
den. 

She wrapped her ragged shawl closer around 
her and danced along the street, enjoying the 
prettily-dressed store windows filled with toys, 
candies, oranges, and all sorts of fanciful 
things designed to attract the attention of both 
big and little folks. 

She paused before one broad, gaily-dec- 
orated, and brightly-lighted window, and 
clasped her little hauds, blue with cold, in de- 
lighted wonder. In one end was a miniature 
home-scene—a cunning little table, chairs, a 
little crib, with a doll-baby lying, apparently 
fast asleep, in it; a fireplace, and baby’s stock- 
ng hanging in the cornèr, waiting for Christ- 
mas goodies, 

Opposit was a reindeer, harnessed to a dar- 
ling little red sleigh, and in it was seated a 
funny old Santa Claus man, with a jolly, 
round, red face, long, white whiskers and hair, 
and great blue eyes that seemed to look all 
ways and to see all things. His fur overcoat 
had many deep pockets, and every pocket was 
stuffed with dolls, tops, wagons, horses, carts, 
engins—everything in the toy line that you 
could need or mention. 

Winifred looked and looked, feasting her 
eyes upon the lovely vision. She knew this 
was only fixed up for the occasion, and she 
wondered if there was indeed a real Santa 
Claus anywhere in the world. She did not re- 
member that he had ever looked after her if 
there was one, and it puzzled her dear little 
brain to understand why. She tried to bea 
good girl, and if he brought gifts to good girls, 
why did he not sometimes bring something to 
her? 

She did want a dolly so much, for she had 
never owned a real doll in all her life. 

Winnie lived with an old couple, who in the 
long-ago time had been slaves, and they were 
black, and they called Winnie their little snow- 
drop, she was so white and fair. 

The way it happened that the little girl be- 
came an inmate of their humble home was 
this: When her papa died first, and then her 
mamma, Uncle Zebulon and Aunt Chloe, as 
the aged couple were called, had pity on the 
poor little orphan and took her into their own 
home, seeing as there was nobody else to take 
her in. They had worked for her mamma in 
brighter and happier days, before sickness and 
poverty came, and when dying the poor 
mother placed Winnie in Aunt Chloe’s care, 
and gave herinstructions to write to the child’s 
grandparents away in a Northern state, and 
state that she was all alone in the world, her 
papa and mamma both gone, and then, she 
suid, ‘Somebody will come, or send money, 
to bring Winnie to her own kindred. 

Uncle Zebulon hired a lawyer to write to the 
people named by Winnie’s mamma, but no 


response ever came, and one day, quite a while 
afterward, Uncle Zebulon and Aunt Chloe 
talked the matter over, and concluded that 
they would go “Norf” and see if they could 
find “de chile’s folks.” : 

“ Mebbe as how dey’s pinin’ for de young 
’un all dis time,” said Uncle Zebulon. 

“ But why didn’ dey write an’ fine out about 
her? An’ why didn’ dey sen’ de money for t’ 
fetch her to dem?” and Aunt Chloe shook her 
head doubtfully. 

“I dunno, Chloe. White folks is deep, an’ 
mebbe dey was ’spectin’ dere might be some 
cheatin’ goin’ on, or sumfin.” 

Well, after a good deal of talking and taking 
leave of friends, Uncle Zebulon and Aunt 
Chlog, and little Winifred Lewis, with all her 
worldly goods—papers, and documents, and 
all she had, did not fill one small trunk— 
started on their journey. Christmas time 
found them in the big city, as mentioned in 
the beginning of this story. 

Aunt Chloe had been sick on coming into 
the cold Northern climate, and had not been 
able to look about much for Winnie’s grand- 
parents, and Uncle Zebulon had the rheuma- 
tism, and besides, when he thought that he 
would certainly hav to part with Winnie, he 
felt sorry and sad, and perhaps did not bestir 
himself in her behalf a great deal. But the 
money he had was nearly all gone, Winnie’s 
shoes were all out at the toes, and Uncle Zeb- 
ulon and Aunt Chloe were nearly discouraged. 

One afternoon there was not a morsel in the 
house for Winnie to eat, and she was very 
hungry. It was the day before Christmas, too. 

“T mustn’t starve,” said Winnie, softly, to 
herself; and then, clapping her hands, as a 
new thought came into her head, she hastily 
snatched her ragged shawl, and throwing it 
over her head, she opened the door and went 
out ‘in the cold, whispering, ‘“‘ Uncle Zeb and 
Aunt Chloe are hungry, too.” 

What did she do but run along to a fashion- 
able street where was a row of handsome brick 
houses. She knocked faintly at the door of 
one, and when the maid appeared she timidly 
inquired, “Please, ma’am, hav you any cold 
pieces for a poor llttle girl who is almost 
starved ?” f 

“No, I haint!” was the reply, and the door 
wasslammeg in her face; but, nothing daunted 
by this rebuff, she went to the next house and 
asked the same question, i 

She finally obtained two or three crusts of 
bread and a bit of meat, but she thought it 
was not enough for them all, and so she re- 
solved to call at one or two more places. 

Tho nosib house had clogamt whito mearblo 
steps, and was a handsome and imposing struct- 
ure. Winnie crept around to the back door 
and rapped. Nobodycame. Then she pulled 
the bell, and a nice-looking Irish woman came 
to the door. 

“She’s almost as old as Aunt Chloe,” thought 
Winnie, as she asked for a few “cold pieces.” 

Instead of answering her, the woman stood 
and gazed at the wan little object before her, 
and did not speak a word. When she did 
speak she called to some one within. 

“Pathrick!” 

“ Wot is it?” 

“Come here, to onct!” 

. Patrick came, and the two looked at Winnie, 
and then at each other, and nodded. 

“ Who does she remoind ye of, Pathrick?” 

“But ye know we musn’t shpake her name; 
*whist Margret, for the life ov ye don’t shpake 
the name.” 

“What is your name, little gurl?” inquired 
Margaret. _ : 

“ Winifred Damon Lewis!” answered Winnie. 

Margaret uttered a scream, and Patrick 

shrieked, ‘“‘Saints forbid!’ and raised his 
hands. 
- They pulled Winnie into the house, however, 
and, with closed doors, they whispered to- 
gether, and asked Winnie many questions. 
When she returned to the place she called 
home, she carried a big basket filled with bread, 
meat, cake, pie, and fruit, and Margaret went 
with her, and Uncle Zebulon and Aunt Chloe 
were made the recipients of a mysterious con- 
fidence. 

Margaret went home with a determined sir, 
and she and Patrick had a consultation. 

‘< We shall lose our places and be turned 
out in the cowld world, shure,” said he. 

“I doon’t care,” replied Margaret. ‘I'll do 
phat’s right, place or no place. Lave ivery 
-blissid thing to me, and it ’Il be jist right.” 

In the evening, Margaret went to Uncle Zeb- 
ulon’s abode, and brought Winnie back with 
her, and also several papers that had belonged 
to her dead mamma. Then she gave Winnie 
instructions of what to do and what to say later 
on, when in the presence of a certain person 
that she had not yet seen. When the right 
time came, she was stationed in the library. 
She was nearly seven years old, but she had 
never before been in such a beautiful room. 


Her heart beat audibly when the door opened, 
and an old gentleman, with hair as white as 
that of the Santa Claus she had seen in the 
shop window, looked down upon her. But he 
was stern and cold and icy. Nevertheless, she 
did as the good Irish woman told her and 
reached up her hands to be taken. The man 
looked in her face and shivered visibly as his 
head sank on his breast. He wrung his hands 
and said, ‘‘ What is this ?—Oh, what is this ?” 

Winnie looked up and smiled, as she said, in 
her sweet voice, the words that Margaret had 
bidden her to say: . 

= Tf you please, I’m a Christmas letter for you, 
grandpa!” : i 

If you could hav looked into the room a few 
minutes later, you would hav seen little Win- 
nie sitting on the old gentleman’s knee, her 
curly head nestled close -to his breast, and he 
bending over her and crying like a baby. 

It was a good while before he rang the bell 
and summoned Margaret and Patrick, who ap- 


proached him in fear and trembling. But they | - 


went away smiling and happy. 

Perhaps you hav guessed by this time that 
the old gentleman was Winnie’s real grand- 
father. 

Winnie’s mother was his only child, and 
when she had grown up to be a young lady she 
married a man, very much against her papa’s 
wishes, and without his consent. He was so 
enraged at her conduct that he forbade her 
to come home any more, and would not allow 
her name to be mentioned in his house, or in 
his presence, by any one. She went away to 
a Southern city with her husband, who, al- 
though a worthy young man, was not well off 
in this world’s goods and had a hard struggle 
to get along. After his death; Winnie’s mother 
wrote many letters to her father, but he never 
would read one of them. 

“Did he get the letter that Uncle Zebulon 
wrote?” you ask. 

Why, yes, he did, but he would take no no- 
tice of it, thinking it was an effort to extort 
money from him. 

Winnie’s grandmother had died shortly be- 
fore, and after that Mr. Damon, for that was 
his name, was more moody and reserved than 
ever. - f 

When Winnie appeared at the door begging 
for something to eat, Margaret and Patrick, 
who were a long time in the family, observed 
the resemblance of the child to the other Win- 
ifred, Mr. Damon’s daughter, and, questioning 
her, they thought they discovered the relation- 
ship she bore to their employer. An inter- 


view with the old colored couple confirmed 
their opinion. Murgures v“aeuw vuntrtred vhu 


scene related above, judging rightly that the 
appearance of the child would melt the heart 
of her aged grandpa. . 

He was not slow to note the close resem- 
blance of the child to his own daughter, and 
was greatly affected by it. All the hardness 
and sternness of his nature melted before the 
sweet little face that looked up tohim with his 
dead daughter’s eyes and expression in every 
feature. 

The next morning when Winifred awoke you 
can imagin that her eyes grew round and 
large as she surveyed the prettyroom in which 
she had slept. It was her own dear mamma’s 
room, and had never been opened until that 
Christmas eve since the day she left it. No- 
body had slept in the bed since she slept 
there, and was it not romantic that her own 
little girl should be the next one to occup, 
that lovely room ? : 

Margaret was on hand to dress her, and from 
somewhere there had come, oh, such beautiful 
new clothes, and when Winnie went down 
stairs her white-haired grandpa kissed her 
again and again, and cried over her, too, 
though he tried not to let anyone see the tears 
that fell from his eyes. 

She had a lot of pretty little presents, a big 
dolly and a little one, and a great many more 
things besides. But she was not happy, some- 
how, away from Uncle Zebulon and Aunt 
Chloe, and would giv her newly-found grandpa 
no peace until he took her in his great car- 
riage to where they lived. They were made 
comfortable and happy, as was right they 
should be, and when Aunt Chloe recovered her 
health, Mr. Damon paid their expenses back to 
their Southern home, as they wished to re- 
turn there, and gave them a handsome sum 
besides for all their trouble in bringing him 
so precious a grandchild all the way from 
Georgia. 

Winnie’s grandpapa just doats upon her, and 
both are very happy together. She is his lit- 
tle companion, and together they do a. great 
deal of good to the poor and unfortunate. 

“Ido not know what I should hav done,” 
he said one day, ‘‘ I was so very lonely, if you, 
my dear little girl, had not brought—” 

“ A Christmas letter to you, grandpa,” said 
Winnie, as she sat and braided his long white 
whiskers, and finished by tying them with the 


But not Trinity; 
I hav the strength and the power. 


double acrostic in Puzzle Box, Nov. 22d. 
one has solved it correctly, but Mr. Juergens 


Andean AD y ed 
the first three who came nearest to correct an- 
swer, viz: J. K. P. Baker, Robert Bernheim, 
and F. E. Fairchild. 


red ribbon that usually held her own pretty 
curls in place. 
et 
Our Puzzle Box. 
1. f 
CHABADE. 
My whole is a property, you will find, 
Of matter or atoms, uncombined, 


The weary traveler, when passing by, 
Views my first with beaming eye. 


The storm-tossed woman, man, or boy, 
Greets my second, too, with joy. 


My third sheds light from sea to sea, 
With power great; what can it be? 


The sailor thinks.of home again, 
As he heaves my fourth upon the main. 


My fifth, when right denomination, 
Meets my fifth; saves degradation, 


Sixth: The writer, heretofore, concealed, 
Stands plain before you, self-revealed. 


So, ladies, when in Grand Rapids, make 
A call on “ Esprit Fort,” and seventh take. 
f 2, 
A WORD IN A WORD. 

Ye sweet-singing birds, 

In your midst I hav found her; 
With the sweetest of words, 

And the shamrock we’ve crowned her. 

UNCLE JAMES. 


$ poama 


3. 
` RIDDLE. 
I.—I am one and three, 


Without my aid nor church or tower could ye 
erect. 


Strong and perfect, 
I am not God. 


II.—I hav wings and sail through the air; 
Not imaginary, but truly and fair. 

My garment is white, I am no host; 
Neither a dove or Holy Ghost. 


III.—I giv the wine, the symbol of blood, 
Superstitious believe, shed for their good. 

I am neither father, ghost, nor. son; 

Three different objects, my name is but one. 


ROBERT BERNHEIM. 


` Newburgh, N. Y. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN CHILDREN’S CORNER, 


À Dec. 13, 1884. 
1. Leg-a-cy—Leg-a-se0—Leg-a-seoa. 
2. 1st, p (pea); 2d, u (you); 3d, L (50); 4th, 


p—same as first; 5th, I; 6th (tea); ‘whole, Pul- 


4. Able. 
Solvers, H. E. Juergens, and others. 


Below we giv correct answer to Mr. Juergens’s 
No 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC, Nov. 22, 1884. 
J ERBO A 
E ASTE R 
REDUIT — 
U BERT I. 
S HUMA C 
A BIJA H 
L OLIG O 
E MBAR K 
M ARBL E 


[In response to many inquiries regarding our 


new book, ‘The Story Hour,” I will say that 
ere you read this, it will probably be finished 


and ready for delivery. The Truth Seeker 


Company will make it a very handsome and at- 


tractiv volume, and I am sure you will all want 
a copy.—Eb. C. C.] 


[J. K. P. Baker writes that the story of 
“ Montagew and His Yacht,” is like the initials 
of the author—a “G. E M.” And we all co- 


incide with that opinion.—Ep. C. C.] > 


M 
Correspondence. 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 8, 1884. 
Dear Miss Wrixon: Please pardon me for 
writing this letter, but as my father takes Tux 
TRUTH SEEKER, I hav made out one of your 
puzzles—M. Bernheim’s, It is “patella.” I 
hav never made one out before, and I am very 
much pleased. It isfun; but it takes an awful 
lot of trouble. If I had not looked in the dic- 
tionary for a word beginning with “pat,” I 
don’t think I could hav made it out. I am 
twelve years old—do you think I shall be 
smart? Hoping you will livlongand see many 

Truru SEEKERS published, I am 
Yours truly, Joun D. PICKFORD. 


[We feel very sure that John is a bright, in- 
telligent boy already, and if he continues to 
read TuE Truru SEEKER, and will profit by its 
teachings and principles, he will develop into- 
a noble, upright, honorable man, whom every 
one will admire and respect. We shall be 
pleased to hear from him again.—Ep. O. C.] 


The BIBLE—WHENCE and WHAT? 


BY RICHARD B, WESTBROOK, D.D., LL.B, 
A Book of Hints and Suggestions Concern- 
ing the literature contained in the Old and 


New Testaments. 12mo. 232 pages. Price, $1. 
Address THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
88 Clinton Piace, N Y 


e 
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OUR NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 


BY == 


MISS SUSAN H. 


WIXON, 


—ENTITLED— 


THE STORY HOUR. 


early Three Hundred Pages. 


N 


IOx8 ineches— 


Small Quarto— 


ith Ewenty-five Smaller Ones. 


w 


ix Full Page Fllustrati 


xip-8 


i 


Mumin ated Cover~---S 


tions, 
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Poetry. 


The New Christmas. 


It once was thought the proper thing 
Soon as the Curlstmas bells should ring 
To tell each man he was a sinner! 

But now we ack, ‘' Hav you a dinner?” 

I’m very glad that fashions change, 
For, to my mind, it seemed most strange 
To hear of how through Adam’s fall 

We had been proven sinners, alt! 

And that in manger Christ wag born, 

To help us from that pit forlorn, 

In which we fell, when one bad man 
Spoiled all the wise creator’s plan! 

And very much I used to fret 

Taat lunocence must pay the debt 
Contracted by our father Ad., 

For I had always (hought it bad 

When schoolboy, for the love of fun, 
Suffered a wholly guiltless one 

To take the thrashing in his place, 

And suifer all the hot diagrace 

He merited. And now I wonder 

How those who sat such preaching under : 
Could possibly learn to be just, 

While such false thoughts were on them thrust. 


If God were gullty the disgrace 

Of dolug wrong to save the race, 

I’m gure all honest men would pray 
To find some less repulsiv way 

Of paying debts they had contracted, 
And settling wrougs they had enacted! 


But now I can no longer fret, 
I know each soul pays its own debt! 


Then take care, you who rob the poor, 

The bill will come to your own door! . 

No Obrist’s blood saves you from the hell 

Which conscience kIndles, when the mel- 

Lowing light of wisdom falls 

Upon your thefts—your * puts and calls.” 
ORT 


The Honest Clergyman. 

The other day some jolly young fellows in 
Bloomington got hold of an old pocketbook, 
and stuffed it full of paper, and managed to 
lose it in front of a large clothing store. Then 
they went inside to see what people would do. 


Stray Scraps. 


Accept my thanks for TRUTH SEEKER, Nov. 
15th, editorial, ‘“ Unwarrantable Condemna- 
tion of Phallic Worship.” Such subscribers 
need educating. Will you not publish Charles 
F. Blackburn’s article on Mormonism, on page 
1st, Boston Investigator, Nov. 13th? 


“Aunty: ‘Don’t you say your prayers in the 
morning, too, Johnny? J.hnny, scornfully: 
‘Of course I don’t. Anybody can take care of 
himself in the daytime.’” That’s so, Johnny, 
and so anybody can take care ot himself in the 
night, for all any God taking care of him for 
the asking. 


“A New Haven druggist says he has many 
calls for cigarets from actresses and also 
from young ladies of good families. Some 
married ladies smoke with their husband’s 
consent.” Indeed! I know some married 
gentlemen who smoke without their wive’s con- 
sent, yea, who smoke against their wive’s com- 
fort and taste. Happy wives they who smoke 
with their husband’s consent, without which 
ghey would not smoke at all. ; 


The Si. James Gazetle says life was never so 
unsafe in London as at the present time. Re- 
member, London is the great religious empo- 
rium of “Christian England.” This proves 
the more Christianity the more crime. And 
yet our Christian opponents boast that Chris- 
tianity is an antidote for all crime, and tha 
only Infidels and Agnostics are vicious. Well 
brag away church fanatics, prison statistics and 
figures elsewhere won't lie. , 


Said Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, in his 
famous speech before the Norfolk Club, Boston, 
Nov. 22d: “The American Missionary Society 
in which there is scarcely a Democrat 
contributes more in a year to build up and 
benefit the people in the Southern states than 
all the Democrats in the country. ” In view of 
the fact that ‘‘Christian England,” after many 
centuries of Christian rule, was never so un 
safe in its metropolis as now, givs us sinners 
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Iron-Clad aud Manna Series. 


IRON CLAD. SERIES. 


Atonement. Charles Bradlaugh. 5 cents. 

Secular Responsibility. G. J. Holyoake. 5 cts 
Buaddizist Nihilism. Prof, Max Muller. 10 cents. 
Religion of Inhumanity. F. Harrison. 20cta. 


Relation of Wiitcheraft to Religion. Lyall 
15 cents. 


Essay on Miracles. David Hume. 10cents. 
Land Question. Charles. Bradlaugh. 5 cents. 


Were Adam and Eve Our First Parents ? 
Charles Bradlaugh. 5 cents. 


Why Do Men Starve? Charles Bradlaugh. 5 cts. 


Logic of Life, Deduced from the Principle of Frec- 
thought. G.J. Holyoake. 10 cents. 


A Plea for Atheism. Charles Bradliugh. 10 cts. 


Large or Small Families? A. Holyoake. 5 
cents. 


Superstition Displayed, with a Letter of Wm. 
Pitt. Austin Holyoake. 5 cents. 


Defense of Secular Principles. Chas. Watts. 
5 cents. 


Is the Bible Reliable? Charles Watts. 5cents. 
The Christian Deity. Charies Watts. 5 cents. 
Moral Value of the Bibie. Chas. Watts. 5 cts. 


Freethought and Modern Progress. U. 
Watts. 5cents. 


Christianity: Its Nature and Influence on Civiliza- 
tion. Charles Watts. 5 cents. 


Thoughts on Atheism. A. Holyoake. 5 cents. 


Is There a Moral Governor of the Uni- 
werse? <A. Holyoake. 5 cents. 


Philosophy of Secularism. C. Watts. 5 cts. 
Has Man a Soul? Charles Bradlaugh. 5 cents. 
Is There a God? Charles Bradlaugh. 5 cents, 
Labor’s Prayer. Charles Bradlaugh. 5 cents. 
Poverty; Its Cause and Cure. M.G. H. -10 cents. 


Science and Bible Antagonistic. U. Watts. 
5 cents. 


Christian Scheme of Redemption. Charles 
Watts. 5cents. . 


Logic of Death ; or, Why Should the Atheist Fear 
to Die? G.J. Holyoake. 10 cents. 


Poverty; Its Effects on the Political Condition of the 
People. Charles Bradlaugh. 3 cents. 

d MANNA SERIES. 

New Life of David. Charles Bradlaugh. 5 cents. 

200 Questions Without Answers. 5 cents. 


Dialogue Between a Christian Mission- 
ary anda Chinese Mandarina. 10 cents. 


Queries Submitted to the Bench of Bish- 
ops by a Weak but Zealous Christian. 10 
cents. 


š Search After Meaven and Mell. A. Aolyoake 
cents. 


New Life of Jomah. Chas. Bradlaugh. 5 cents. 


AFew Words About the Devil. Chas. Brad. 
laugh. 5cents. 


Four or five persons walked over it without} and horetics the right to doubt whether this 
noticing it, and then a prominent citizen, for- | Missionary Society does “benefit the Southern 
merly engaged in the newspaper : usiness, people” by planting this same Christian relig- 
came along and stepped on the pocket-book, | ion there that has so signally failed in making 


New Life of Jacob. Charles Bradiuugh. 5 cents.. 
Daniecithe Dreamer. A. Holyoake. 10 cents. 


Specimen of the Bible. Esther A. Holyoake: 
10 cents. 


and stood their innocently stroking his beard 
aud waiting a chance to pick it up without be- 
‘ing observed. At last the supposed opportun- 
city arrived, and he stooped down and was just 
‘picking it np, when one of the jolly fellows 
‘called out: > 

“O boys! I've lost my pocket-book,” and 
‘ran to the door near where the retired busi- 
ness man was picking up the book. He put 
his foot on it again, and would hay stood 
there till dark, if the young man had not re- 
marked: ` 

“Excuse me, sir, but you are standing on 
my pocket-book.” 

“ Oh, I guess not,” said the man drawing his 
foot along a little, but keeping the book under 
it. 

“ Yes, you are. Isaw you put your foot on 
it.” 

*¢TIow much is there in it ?” 

« Ninety dollars.” 

‘« Well, I wish I could find it and cl.im the 
reward.” 

“ Don’t you know it is under your foot ?” 

“No.” 

« Well it is,” and the jolly young fellow 
pushed him away and picked up the wallet. 

“ It is custo vary to pay ten per cent reward 
on money found and returned to its owner,” 
said the man. 

“ Yes, but you said you did not know it was 
under your foot, and I found it myself;” and 
the retired business man went off, kicking him- 
self every third step, and wishing he had 
picked it up when he first saw it; and when he 
got home, he told his wife she would hav to 
wash without soap that week, because he had 
lost ninety dollars. 

The boys took turns walking up and down 
before the store and losing the pocket-book, 
and nearly everybody would pick it up and re- 
turn it to the fellow that lost it, and mentally 
swear when he saw no disposition to pay a re- 
ward that if he ever found another pocket- 
book he would keep it, and finally one of them 
lost it by the side of a preacher, and a lady 
walking behind picked it up and told the 
preacher she had seen him drop his pocket- 


life safe in this noted ‘“ Christian kingdom on 
whose dominions the sun never sets.” 


Professor Yelland, in his advice to young men 
on reading, closes with, ‘“‘ Disdain the writings 
of the modern skeptic and Infidel. Spend your 


time on such books as will, not only interest 
the mind, but improve the intellect ana cul- 


tivate the moral faculties. Read the ‘Book of 
Proverbs,’ and the scriptures generally. B e- 
come useful members of society, respected in 
life and die with the serens peace of a Chris- 
tian.” Now, that is fine! Why did not the 
professor specify along side of proverbs that 
other chaste book to ‘cultivate the moral fac- 
ulties,” “The Songs of Solomon?” All through 
his advice the professor attributes to fiction 
and infamous books the crimes of the present 
day, especially the irreligion of youth, to read- 
ing irreligious books. Now, that is encourag- 
tng -to us Liberals, to circulate far and wide 
among the children and young men and women 
our literature. Set them to thinking, and it 
will be very difficult, in this enlightened age, 
for them even tocatch the babiesin their Sun- 
day-school gospel-net, however heavily laden 
with Christmas Santa Claus presents, and other 
bait on other great occasions. The learned 
professors and divines are very shrewd, but 
they must not let the cat out of the bag by 
telling tales out of school. 

“At the regular weekly meeting of the Bos- 
ton preachers, Monday, a.m , Oct. 20th, in the 
Vestry Tremont Temple, the discussion was 
the following: Resolved, That the irreligious 
spirit and the non-churech going habits of our 
American people are a greater source of danger 
to religious progress in this country than the 
evil of the foreign population and Roman 
Catholicism.” Roman Catholicism! ‘The 
dangers of Romanism ” has been the cry of the 
Protestent clergy up to the very hour when the 
Rev. Dr. Burchard associated Romanism with 
Rum and Rebellion as the elements of the 
Democratic party in his speech of welcome to 
Mr. Blaine at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, Oct. 29, 
1884. And the poor wretch (the reverend doc- 
tor) was forced to write an apologetical letter 
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Acts of the Apostles; A Farce. A. Holyouke. 1¢ 
cents. 


Ludicrous Aspects of Christiznity. A. Hol- 
youke. 10 cents. 
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Bennett-Teed Discussion. Between 
D. M. Bennerr and Cyrus Romorus R. 


book, and he took it and thanked her, and put | tO the Republican National Headquarters, and 
it in his pocket, and took out his purse and confess he did not mean just what he did mean. 
paid her a reward of two dollars, and then, | And wherefore? Why, of the offense to the 


after telling he1 how much better it is to be 
honest, and that honesty is the best policy, 
and so on, he hurried away toward his home 
The next Sunday he preached a long sermon 


Ca:holic voter! But it seems the apology did 
not heal the wound, for it is generally eon- 
coded by the leaders of the party that the 
“ill-timed alliteration lost Blaine 10,000 votes.” 


on delusions and snares, and such things, and So much for Uzzah putting forth his hand to 
asserted that a man who would giv another a |8878 the ark when it jostled (see 2 Samuel vi, 
pocket-book with nothing in it, was no better | 6-12). Erra E. Geson. 

than be should be, and that a womaa who 


would cut that kind of a caper is as bad as aj Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 
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Advancement of Science. The In- 
augural Address of Prof. Jonn TYNDALL, 
delivered before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science.. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch. Also 
containing opinions of Prof. H. Herm- 
Hotz, and articles of Prof. Tynparz and 
Sir Henry ‘sompson on prayer. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. Inaugural Address alone, 
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Randolph. Price, $1.50. 
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the Worship of the Devil, with observa- 
tions on the horrible and cruel ordinance 
of Devil Worship, to wit, Bloody Sacri- 
fices and Burnt Offerings. By the Very 
Rev. Evan Daves (Mytyr Morganwg), D. 
D., LL.D., Arch-Druid of Gresit Britain. 
Translated from the Welsh by Morton, B. 
C. Price, 25 cents. 


Fight Scientific Tracts. 20 cents. 
Gottlieb: His Life. A Romance of 
Earth, Heaven, and Hell. Beautifully 


written. By 8. P. Purnam. ` 25 cents. 


Hereafter. A Scientific, Phenomenal, 


and Biblical Demonstration of a Future 
Life. By D. W. Hvr. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, -75 cents. 


issues of the Age. Consequences In- 
volved.in Modern Thought. A work 


BIBLE MORALS. 


TWENTY CRIMES AND VICES SANCTIONED 
BY SCRIPTURE. 


Falsehood and Deception—Cheating— . heft and Rob- 
bery—Adultery and Prostitution—Murder—Wars of Con- 
gu st and Extermination—Despotism—Intolerance and 
Persecution—Injustice, to Woman—Unkindness to Chil- 
dren—Cruelty to Animals—Human Sacrifices~Cannibal- 
ism — Witchcraft — sSlayery —Polygamy — Intemperance— 
Poverty and Vagrancy — Ignorance and Idiocy — Ob- 


Lianan tho Mura ok-. -Dy 


showing much study and great familiar- 
ity with other writers and thinkers. By 
Henry C. Pepper. Price, $1. 


Jesus Christ. His life, miracles, teach- 
ings, and imperfections. By W. S. BELL. 
25 cents. 


John’s Way. A pleasing domestic 
Radical story. By Mers. E. D. SLENZEB. 
15 cents. 


scenity. 
BY JOHN E. 


Price, Single Copies, 25 cents; 


Special Discount on Larger Quantities. 


“ FREIDENKER ” 


Freedom, Culture, and Prosperity for all! 


(Organ of the Freethinkers of North America, of the 
Union of Radicals, and the North-American 
** Turnerbund.’’) 


Editor: C. Hermann Boppe. 


TERMS, PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE: 
‘UNITED STATES AND OANADA: 
With Supplement (Turnzeitung) - - - 
Without Supplement (Turnzeitung) - - 
EUROPE: 
With Supplement (Turnzeitung) - - - $3.50 
Without Supplement (Turnzeitung) - 3 00 


Sample copies sent, on application, free of charge. 


$3.00 
2.50 


In this Weekly, which is now in the 18th year of 
its existence, political, social, and religious matters 
are discussed with a view to general enlightenment 
and progress. The “ Turnzeitung,” issued as a sup- 
plement to the “ Freidenker,” is especially devoted 
to the discussion of topics pertaining to physical 
culture, and matters of interest to lovers of the gym- 
nastical art. : 

From January 1, 1885, the “Freidenker ” will be 
enlarged, thus furnishing CONSIDERABLY MORE 
READING MATTER, while the PRICE WILL REMAIN 
THE SAME AS BEFORE. 

For the convenience of those of our readers who 
are chiefly interested in matters relating to gymnas- 
tics, the ‘Freidenker ” and * Turnzelitung ” will be 
consolidated into one paper, to be criled ‘Ameri 


kanische Turnzeitung,” with the sub-heading “ Tur- 


nerische Ausgabe des ‘Freidenker.’’”’ 


This paper will contain more reading matter than 
furnished by both the ‘‘ Freidenker” and the “Turn- 
zultuog " heretofore. In making these chuuges, the 


publishers have incurred great expense, and we 


there; ore solicit the hearty co-operation of all friends 


of the cause in securing for the “ Freidenker” and 
wa “ Amerlkanischo Turnz»itung ” a wider circula- 
tion. 


` We also publish; ete 
~~" Erziehungsblatter ” 


fuer Schule und Haus. 
A Liberal German Educational Monthly. 


Organ of the Serman American Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Editor: MAXIMILIAN GROSSMANN, Milwaukee, Wis. 


. §H. H. FIOR, Chicago, Ill. 
Associate Editors: {E SOHURIGHT, Chicago, Ill. 


16 large quarto pages, with four-page cover. 
Terms : $2.12 per annum, in advance. 


“ Freidenker-Almanach ” 


FOR THE YEAR 1885. 


The Almanac, which is now in the 8th year of its 
existence, is devoted to the propagation of Free- 
thought principles. Price, 25 Cents. 


“ Amerikanisher Turnerkalender’”’ 


FOR THE YEAR 1885. 


This Annual, which is now published for the 6th 
time, is principally intended to promote the culture 
of gymnastics, and is pervaded by a thoroughly lib- 
eral. spirit. PRIOE, 25 CENTS. 

Orders for all Kinds of books promptly filled. 

Radical and Freethought Publications a specialty 

Address all orders to 
FREIDENKER PUBLISHING 0O., 
410 Hast Water Street, 


3t50 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ECTURERS WANTED —See THE SUN. 
" Copy free. BUN, Box 2483, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
t50 


PRONOGRAPHY & TYPEWRITING, 


Many a bright young man or woman would Hke to 
come to New York to commence a business career. 
The best way is tæ learn these arts. They are new 


professions that are increasing in demand, and not 
yet full. I instruct young persons thoroughly, and 
getthem positions. It takes flve months te gain the 
requisit phonographic speed, 100 words a minute. 
Terms, $50 for the course, payable $10 monthly in 
advance. 

Typewriting requires about two months practice, 
and can be learned along with phonography—only 
$10 extra. Send for circular. Address, 


4otf T. ©. LELAND, 144 Broadway, N. Y. 

ze BVO L YEARS 
OF CONGRESS—By James G. Blaine. The 
onty history orf our Government from 1861 to 1881. 
Hoa, John S. Wise, M. C. from Va., says W ocrertakes 
it up, no matter wheherhe be Mr. Blain 's Jr end or 
enemy, will never put if down until he la rad tie 
whole.” S200 per month to geod agenis. Apply at 


once, Tue Henry Bill Pub. Co., Norwich, Cte, 


COPIES will 
soon be fold 


REMSBURG. A 
6 Copies, $1.00 


VISITING AND NEW YEAR 


CALLING CARD. 
Written or Printed; Stamped U. M. L. 


Visiting Oards. New Year Cards. 


No. 1, 25 cents*per doz, 25 cents per doz. 
oe 2, 35 “ 35 Ts 
“oe 3, 45 o 45 “ 
s“ 4, 50 e 50 s 
“5 60 “s 60 “ 
“ 6, 15 “ 15 “ 
« 7,90 “ 90 se 
“ 8, $1.00 u“ $1.00 “ 


Samples free, GEO. KRAMER, 


2t51 176 E. 126th st., New York cliy. 
~ SECOND 
1857. | GRAND ANNUALS 188 


New Years Gift Presentation, 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 28TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE 


ROCHELLE JEWELRY STORE. 


January 1, 1885, 
4t2 P. M., ROCHELLE, ILL. 


Last year on New Year’s day Wettstein presented 


collection of beautiful presents, comprising 10 Gold 


to $100.00. 
present. 


of goods sold. 


or.war 


ROME E OEE 


more shares in these gifts. 


satisfactory, and returned same day received. 


list in this paper. The presents will be presented 


will be optional with them. 


pleased this year. 


tion. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 


OTTO WETTSTEIN. 


A Great Medical Work on Manhood! 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses, A book for every man, young, middle-aged, 


and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invalua. 
ble. So found by the author, whose experience for 
23 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French Muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaran 
teed to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, 
literary, and professional—than any other work sold 
in this country for $2.50, or the money will be re. 
funded in every instance. Price only $1.00, by mail 
postpaid. Illustrated sample, 6 cts. Send now. 
Gold medalawarded theauthor by the National Med- 
ical Association, to the officers of which he refers. 

This Science of Life should be read by the young 
for instruction, and by the affiicted for relief. It 
will beaefit all.—London Lancet. 

There is no Member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian 
instructor, or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No 4 Bulfinch st., Boston, Mass., who may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience. Chronic and obstinate diseases that hav 
baffled the skill of all other physicians K E AL a 
specialty. Such treated successfully 
Without an instance of failure. 


lyr48 Mention this paper. THYSEL $ 
RUPTURES CUREDS 


myMedical Compourd and Improved 
Elastic Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
90 days Retiable references given. Send 
stamp for circular, vad say in what pay er 
you saw my adveit-sement Address Capt. 


W. A. Collings, Smithville, Jeferson Co. N.Y. 


to his patrons assembled in Armory Hall, a valuable 


Watches and Gold Chains; half a dozen genuin Dia- 
mond Pins, Rings, and Eardrops; over & dozen fine 
Silver Watches, solid Gold Jewelry, elegant Silver- 
ware, Fancy Goods, etc., ranging in price from $1.00 


This i propose to do this year and to giv my Lib- 
eral friends abroad an opportunity to receive a nice 


The aggregate of goods presented will not be less 
than $1,500, and probably $2,000, according to amount 


To all my customers sending $1.00 or more for 
ae hand. ary 
deste enhiiing the owner to one or 


This is the fairest and most liberal offer ever made 
by any merchant in America My stock is complete 
In everything pertaining to a first-class jewelry 
store; prices now averaging 25 per cent below those 
oflargest cities; goods sent by mail or express to 
all parts of the world accompanied by one certificate 
for every dollar remitted, and cash refunded if not 


Prices on watches again reduced since last price 
in a public hall of Rochelle, directly to my cus- 
tomers, or to a committee selected by them at that 
time, in one entire lot, and the mode of distribution 

Everybody pleased last year, and all must be 


Circulars giving all particulars and describing 
style and value of each gift, mailed free on applica- 
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APPLIANCES 


LiMOVE OILENDVK SF1GVT 


LADIES’ MAGNETIC JACKET AND CORSE 


‘GUNIAKOOD LESUOO An¥ 


Will Cure all Forms ef Disease Without 
Medicine. 
CONSULTING ROOMS, 
471 WEST MADISON 8ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Something for Inva lids ‘o reac and study 
over —Stop Drugging and try 
Na‘ure’s emedy, 

MAGNE ISM. 


For years past it has been known to the protes- 
sion that Magnetism and Electricity were powertul 
agents for imparting vital force and energy tothe 
worn-out sufferer from disease. Many humanita- 
Tians in the profession, thinking more of the alle- 
viation of suffering than they did of the code of 
ethics by which they were bound, bave resorted to 
magnetic treatment as a last resort and found them- 
selves astonished at the effect upou their patients. 
They had been (aught that Meuicine was an abso- 
lute essential in all cases, ana tbat ihar failing, the 
patient must die, as nothing more cı uld be dove. 
Here and there an auvanced thinker has flung axice 
the tie Which bound him to his dogy atic b elhrin 
and has resorted to other and more bclenijic meth- 
ods of treatment. As aresult many, having moken 
the bonds which bound them io a system as barba- 
cous as it was unecientific, have used their best en- 
ergies to devise means for the alleviation uf human 
suffering. Here and there the wondrous power of 
MAGNETISM was established, and many diseases 
hitherto classed as incurable readily submitteu 10 
its mild but potent influence. ‘This agent io the 
intelligent observer was found everywhere. Being, 
as it is, the very essential of all life, it was found 
that the human bo y when in a diseused condition 
was almost bereftof this vital principle. If wecan 
supply this vital force to the worn-out body the 
patient will get well. 

Ah! but how is it to be done, says the | hysician. 
Science, however, cume to the lescue, ard solved 
wwe problem. Here aud there throughout the world 
are fields or what are known a8 magnetic ore, lt 
was observed thst he ore, When cariied upean the 
person, was found to be a sateguard agalart disease, 
and io thls circumstance we are largely tndebtea ‘or 
magnetic nearing appalt el, for it Was an easy wangl- 
-avu IFO Carry hg maguvuc ore W C vering the 
body wi'h permanently cbarged magpels, }:laccd in 
garments fitteu 10 every part of the body kil.ce 
ihe first introducticn of magnetic ar pliances as e 
curat ve, there has been a pun: ber of these so-called 
magneiic garments foisted upon the public by men 
whose sole object was gain. Unscientific in con- 
struction, and having little if avy magnetism in 
them, their life was of short duration; it was lovg 
enough, however, to demonstrate that when c&n- 
structed upon scientific principles there wastcarcely 
an ailment that human fesh Js heir to that would 
no! submit to their healing influence. 

THE EUREKA MAGNETIO APtLIANOES are eu- 
perior 10 everything of a similar Cha: acter ber eto- 
fore offered to the public, being the only scieniific- 
ally & nairucted appliance in the market; it is now 
two and a half years since they were first offered 
to the public, and during that time we hav treated 
thousands of patients, and not a single case of tail- 
ure torecelve benefit reported to us, while we we 
in dally receipt of testimonials of cures from all 
parts of the country. We know that disease cannot 
exist where these garments are worn in quantities 
a8 advised by us. 

To all who may be afflicted with any of the follow- 
ing complaints, we say unbesitatingly, the Fureka 
Magnetic Garments will Cure you:—Paratyeis, 
Rheumatism, Nervous Debility, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago, Bleeding a; the Lungs, Spinal Disearo, Gout, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Congestion of the Kidneys, 
Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Loss of Energy, Heart Diresse, 
Constipation, Consumption, Prolapsus Uieri, 
Chronic Peritonitis, Cavcer, Ovarian Tumors, 
Syphilis, Epilepsy, Rt. Vitus’ Danc:, and ull forms 
of chronic invalidism. 


PRICE LIST. 


Lung Invigorators. - $6 06 
G-ntlemen’s Body Belts, 6 00 
Sciatic Appliances, . A 00 
Knee Caps, - - - 3 00 
Leg Brits, - - 4 00 
Ank ets, - = č >» 4 60 
Shoulder Appliances, 4 00 
Wris lets, each, - 1 50 
Hat Bands, - - 1 00 
Head Ceps, - - - 400 
sleeping C«ps, - - 4 00 
Abdominal Belts (ladies), - 6 00 
Gente’ Vests, - - 15 00 
Ladies? Jacket and Corset 
(combined), - - - 18 00 


Superfine Insoles (all leather), 1 00 


While these garments can be procured at the 
above low prices no one can afford to be ill. Our 
ladies’ supporters are just what every lady in the 
land needs, as it will be found a great assistance at 
certain periods; all these garments are made to 
measure, ang a fit guaranteed. To ladies who are 
all dragged out a combination jacket and corset 
will restore you to new life and energy, and pay for 
itself an hundred fold in a few weeks’ wear. This 
garment is only made from actual measure, and a 
perfect fit assured. 

Ali communications answered free of charge. 
Address, DR L TENNEY, 471 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ul . @@ Agents wanied for Boston, New 
York Brooklya, and Philadelphia, 
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TRUTH SEEKER LIBRARY. 


™he World’s Sages, Thinkers, and 
Reformers. The Biographies of 
throe hundred of the most distinguished 
teachers and philosophers (who were not 
Christians), from the time of Menu to the 
present. By D. M. BENNETT. 1,075 pages, 
8vo. Cloth, $3.00; leather, $4,00; moroc- 
co, gilt edges, $4.50. 


The Champions of the Church; Their 


Crimes and Persecutions. Bio- 
graphical sketches of prominent Chris- 
tians. A companion book to “ The World’s 
Sages,” etc. By D. M. Bennett. 8vo., 
1,119 pages. Cloth, $3.00; leather, $4.00; 
morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 


The Gods and Religions of Ancient 
and Modern Times. Vol. I. givs 


a full account of all the gods the nations 
of the earth hav worshiped, including 
Jehovah, Satan, the Holy Ghost, Jesus 
Christ, Virgin Mary, and the Bible. 835 
pages, 8vo. Vol. II. describes fully all 
the religious systems of the world, includ- 
ing Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Chris- 
tianity; the latter occupying 372 pages, 
going fully into its merits. 949 pages. 
By D. M. Benyetr. Written in prison at 
Albany. In cloth, $3.00 per volume, or 
$5.00 for the two volumes; in leather, 
$7.00; in morocco, gilt edges, $8.00. 


Supernatural Religion. An inquiry 
into the reality of divine revelation. De- 
cidedly the most thorough and exhaustiv 
work on the claims of supernaturalism 
ever written. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus 
Professor of the London University. 1,115 
pages, 8vo. In cloth, $4.00; leather, $5.00; 
morocco, gilt edges, $5.50. 


The Great Works of Thomas Paine. 
Including The Age of Reason,’ Examina- 
tion of Prophecies, Reply to Bishop of 
Llandaff, Letters to Mr. Erskine, Essay 
on Dreams. Letter to Camille Jordan, 
The Religion of Deism, Common Sense, 
The Crisis, and The Rights of Man; the 
wholer +» eded by the Life of Paine, and 
a steel-plate portrait. 800 pages, 8vo. 

Cloth, $3.00; leather; $4.00; morocco; 


gilt edges, $4.50. 
Analysis of Religious Belief. An 


examination of the Creeds, Rites, and 
Sacred Writings of the world. By VIs- 
COUNT AMBERLEY, son of the’ late Lord 
“ohn Russell, twice Premier of England. 
Jomplete from the London edition. 745 
pages, 8vo. In cloth, $3.00; leather, $4.00; 
morocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 


The foregoing volumes are called ‘‘ The 
Truth Seeker Library.” Ifall are ordered to- 


gothor and sent hy express. one dollar will ha 


deducted from the price of each. 


B. £. UNDERWOOD’S WORKS. 


FOR SALE AT THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


Essays and Lectures. Embracing In. 
fluence of Christianity on Civilization; 
Christianity and Materialism; What Lib- 
eralism offers in Place of Christianity; 
Scientific Materialism; Woman; Spiritual- 
ism from a Materialistic Standpoint; Paine 
the Political and Religious Reformer; Ma-. 
terialism. and Crime; Will the Coming 


Man Worship God? Crimes and Cruelties 
of Christianity; the Authority of the 
Bible; Freethought Judged by its Fruits; 
Our Ideas of God. 300 pp., paper, 60 
cents; cloth, $1. 

Influence of Christianity upon Civil- 
ization. 25 cents. 

Christianity and Materialism. 
cents. 

What Liberalism Offers in Place of 
Christianity. 10 cents. | 

Scientific Materialism: its Meaning 
and Tendency. 10 cents. 

Spiritualism from a Materialistie 
Standpoint. 10 cents. 


Paine the Po.ucieal and Religious 
Reformer, 10 cents. 


Woman: Her Past and Present: Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 10 cents. 


Materialism and Crime. 
Will the Coming Man Worship God? 


10 cents. 


Crimes and Cruelties of Christianity. 
10 cents. 


Twelve Tracts. Scientific and Theo- 
logical. 20 cents. 


Burgess-Underwood Debate. A four 
ays’ debate between B. F. UNDERWOOD 
and Prof. O. A. Buracsss, President of the 
Northwestern Christian University, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Accurately reported. 
188 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 80 cents. 


Underwood-Marples Debate. A four 
nights’ debate between B. F. UNDERWOOD 
and Rev. Jonn Marries. Fully reported. 
Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents, 
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10 cents. 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS, 
Published at Tur Trurs’ Srexer Office. 
Sepher Toldoth Jeshu; or, the Book 


- of the Generation of Jesus. First trans- 
lation into English of a remarkable He- 
brew document, giving the original from 
which the story of Jesus was made up. 
20 cents. ` 


Sixteen Saviors of None, By Kersey 
Graves, author of the World’s Sixteen 
Crucified Saviors; The Bibles of Bibles, 
and Biography of Satan. Paper, 75 cents, 
cloth, $1. j : 


Six Lectures on Astronomy. 
Pror. R. A. Proctor. 20 cents. 


Socialism: Reply to Prof. Roswell 
D. Hitchcock. The Professor’s 
sophistries fully exposed. Paper, 25 
cents; cloth, 50 csnts. 


Superstition ; The Religion of Believe 

or be Damned, an Open Letter to the St. 

- John’s School Board. By M. BABCOCK: 
25 cents. 


The Adventures of Elder Triptole- 
mus Tub. Containing startling 
and interesting disclosures about hell, its 


_By 


locality, magnitude, climate, employ- 
ments, etc. By the Rev. Gro. ROGERS 
15 cents. ; , 


The Besant- Hatchard Debate. `A 
two-nights’ Debate between Mrs. ANNIE 
Besant and Rev. A. Hatcuarp on The 
Jesus of Nazareth a Historical Character, 
and the Influence of Christianity on the 
World. Held at the Hall of Science, 
London, December, 1880. 25 cents. 


The Clergyman’s Victims. A Rad- 
`- ical story vividly portraying the wrongs 
committed by the professed men of God. 

By Mrs. J. E. Barı. 25 cents. 


The Contrast: Evangelicalism and 


Spiritualism Compared. By 
loses Hutu. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $i. 


The Darwins. A domestic Radical 
story. By Mrs. Exmma DRAKE SLENKER, 
author of John’s Way, Studying the Bible, 

‘and numerous essays. 257 pp. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


The Ghost of St. Johns. By M. Bas- 
cock. 25 cents. : 
The New Dispensation; or, The Heav- 


enly Kingdom. By D` W, Hurt. Price, 
25 canis. i 


Proceedings and Addresses at the 
Watkins Convention., 400 pages 
of excellent Speeches and Essays. Price 
reduced@@oerst.00. - -oraire shat as 

Pyramid of Gizeh. The Relation of 

“Ancient Egyptian Civilization to the 
Hebrew Narrativ in,Genesis and Exodus, 
and the Relativ Claims of Moses and the 
Pyramid to Inspiration Considered. By. 
Van Buren Denstow, LL.D. 25 cents. . 


Religion Not History. An able ex- 

- amination of the Morais and Theology of 

the New Testament. By Prof. F. W. 

_ Newman, of the London University. 28 
cents. 


Outline of the French Revolution: 


Its Causes and Results. A clear 
and comprehensiv portrayal of this inter- 
esting portion of human history. By W. 


S. BELL. 25 cents. . 
Outlines of Phrenology. By F. E. 
ASPINWALL, M.D. Most acceptable to 


Liberals of anything of the kind pub. 
lished. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Blakeman’s 200 Poetical Riddles. 


Price, 20 cents. ; 


PAINE’S WORKS. 


Paine’s Theological Works, includ- 
ing The Age of Reason, Examination of 
Prophecies, Letter to the Bishop of Lian: 
daff, Reply to Mr, Erskine, Letter to Ca. 
mille Jordan, ete., ete., with a life of 
Paine, and a steel-plate portrait. 12mo 
In paper covers, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


Paine’s Great Works (complete) 
in one volume. Cloth, $3.00; leather, 
$4.00; morocco, $4.50. 

Paine’s Political Works, including 
Common Sense, The Crisis, and*Rights of 
Man. Cloth, $1.50. i 

The Age of Reason. An investiga- 
tion oot true and fabulous theology. 


‘Wivhout a peer in the world. Paper, 2% 
sents, or 5 for $1. Cloth, 50 cents. 


The Age of Reason and An Exam- 
ination of the Prophecies. Pa- 
per, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Common Sense. Paine’s first work. 
15 cents. 

The Crisis, Containing numbers from 
I. to XVI. inclusiv. aper, 40 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 

The Rights of Man. For the op- 
pressed of humanity. Paper, 40 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents, 
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The Brain and the Bible. 


The Creed of Christendom. 


The Essence of Religion. 
The Godly Women of the Bible. A 


The Heathens of the Heath. A finely 


The Holy Bible Abridged. Contain- 


The Jamieson-Ditzler Debate. A 


The Legends of the Patriarchs. 


The Martyrdom of Man. 


and written in a superior style. By Win 

woop Reape. New edition. . 544 pages. 

Price reduced from $3 to $1.75. : 
The Old Faith and the New. A Con- 


‘author of the “New Life of Jesus,” etc. 


-German edition. 


The Outcast. A deep, finely-written 


The Radical Pulpit. Comprising dis- 


The Real Blasphemers. 


FREETHOUGHT WORKS, 


.- PUBLISHED AT THE TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 
Resurrection of Jesus. 


Showing the 
-contradictions and doubts in which the 


_ Subject is involved. By W. S. BELL. Re- 


vised edition. 25 cents. 


Revelations of Antichrist. An ex- 


haustiv work proving conclusivly that no 
such person as Jesus Christ existed in the 
reign of Tiberius, but that a Jesus, the 
son of Mary, was stoned and hanged 
about a century before, and that his dis- 
ciples, Simon Kepha, alias Peter, and the 
apostle Paul, both lived and died before 
the Christian era. 446 pages and full in- 
dex. Price, $2. i . 


The Anonymous. Hypothesis of Cre- 


ation. A Brief. Review of the so- 
called Mosaic Account. By James F.. 
Furniss. Cloth, 50 cents. 


By Enaar 
C. Beart. With a Preface by Roszrt G. 
INGERSOLL, who says of it: “This book, 
written by a brave and honest man, is 
filled with brave and honest thoughts. 
The arguments it presents cannot be an- 
swered by all the theologians in the 
world.” .Price reduced to $1. 


Its 
foundation contrasted with its super- 
structure. By W. RATHBONE Grea. One 
of the clearest an1 ablest works ever 
written. $1.50. 


From the 
Author of th 
In cloth, 


German of L. FEUERBACH. 
Essence of Christianity, etc. 
reduced to 50 cents. 


History of all the women who figure in the 
Bible. Shurp and telling instyle. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


written Radical romance.. By Wu. Mc- 
Donne, author of Exeter Hall, Family 
Creeds, Day of Rest, etc. 500 pages. 
Paper, 80 cents; cloth, $1.25 2 


ing the choice passages and lovely mor- 
ceaus particularly pleasing to COMSTOCK. 
169 pages. | Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cts, 


nine-days’ debate on God, the Bible, 
Christianity, and Liberalism. Between 
W. F. Jamieson and Rev. JACOB DITZLER, 
D.D. Paper. 50 cents: cloth, 75 cents. 
B 
. Bagıne-GovLD. $1.50. The (ies: 
tionalist, in speaking of it, says: ‘‘ There 
are few Bible readers who hav “ot at somc 


time wished for just such a yolume, It is 
be seized With avidity by = 
the Bible. i : 


Embracing 
the four divisions of War, Religion, Lib- 
erty, and Intellect A work of rare merit, 


fession. By Davin FRIEDERICH STRAUSS, 
Authorized translation from the sixth 
‘By Marsripr Brin. 
Two volumes in. one. The translation 
revised and partly rewritten, and pre- 
ceded by an American version of the au- 
thors ‘‘Prefatory Postscript.” | Strauss 
is too well known by thé readers of Amer- 
ica to require a single word to be said in 
his praise. Price, $1.50. 


Radical story. From the London edition. 
By Winwoop Reang, author of <“ Martyr- 
dom of Man.” 30 cents. 


The Pro and Con of Supernatural 


Both. sides fairly and 
By E. E. Gump, ex- 
Paper, 30 cents; 


Religion. 
ably presented. 
Universalist clergyman. 
cloth, 50 cents. 


courses of advanced thought. By O. B. 
Frotuinensm and FELIX ADLER, two of 
America’s clearest thinkers. By O. B. 
Frotuamenuam: The New Song of Christ- 
mas, The Departed Years, Life as a Test 
of Creed, Apocryphal Books of the New. 
Testament, The Sectarian Spirit, The 
American Gentleman, The Language of 
the Old Testament, The Dogma of Hell, 
The Value of the Higher Sentiments, The 
American Lady, The Consolations of Ra- 
tionalism. By Feur Apusr: The Ethics 
of the Social Question, Em&ncipation, 
Lecture at the Second Anniversary of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, Our Leaders, 
Hav We Still a Religion? Conscience, 
Price, in cloth, $1. 


By Col. J. 
R. Kerso, A.M. Price, 50 cents. 


Truth Seeker Collection of Forms, 


Hymns, and Recitations. Con- 
taining forms for organizing societies, 
marriage, funeral services, naming of in- 
fants, obituary notices, epitaphs, ete. 
Also 525 Liberal and Spiritualistic hymns 
for public meetings, funerals, social gath- 
erings, etc. To which are added beauti- 
ful recitations for various public occa- 
sions. 550 pp. Cloth, 75 cents, 


Odds and Ends. 


“ You want to aim very low when you are hunt- 
ing the bison,” said an old hunter. “How low?” 
asked a tenderfoot, “Buffalo,” replied the hunter, 
without a struggle. 


“YEs,” said Olara’s dear friend, when Clara, the 
theatrical star, showed her -photograph; ‘‘ yes, 
Clara, I think it’s a lovely picture, By the way. who 
did you get to sit for you?” ; 


A GENTLEMAN who was dining with a young mar- 
ried couple in Kansas asked rather abruptly: ‘‘ Ever 
had a cyclone here?” The young couple looked 
guiltily at each other, blushed, and changed the 
subject. ‘ 


PEDESTRIAN (who has lost his way): “ Why don’t 
you hav guide-boards round here, so thata stranger 
can tell where he is going? Now, in the city we hav 
plenty of guide-boards—one on. every corner.” . 
Farmer: “Why didn’t you bring a few along with 
you, then?” : 


IHELD her tiny. hend in mine, and clasped hor 
fairy form, and tld my tale of ardent love, in lan- 
guage sweet and warm. And when I paused for 
want of breath, she raised her dimpled chin, and 
whispered low, “I don’t catch on, please sing your 
song agin.” : 
` A CLERGYMAN “ had acall” the other day toa new 
parish. To his church officers he said, ‘‘ Brethren, 
this seems a providential call, and I must follow the - 
leadings of Providence and go where I can do the 
most good.” And then he added, “The salary is a. 
good deal larger, and I must look out for my fam- 
ily.” j 


“ UNCLE JOSH,” I said, ‘*don’t you believe in the 
efficacy of special prayer?” ‘What do you mean by 
special prayer?” asked Uncle Josh, picking a turkey 
feather off histrousers. ‘‘ Byspeclal prayer I mean 
where you pray for an especial thing.” ‘‘Wa’al, now, 
Mister Perkins, dat depends. It depends a good 
deal on what yo’ pray for.” ‘How is that, Uncle 
Josh?” «“Wa’al, I allays notice dat when I pray de 
Lord to send one o’ Massa Shelby’s turkeys to de ole 
man it don’t come, but when I prays dat he’ll send 
deole man after de turkey, my prayer is allays an-" 
swered.” : 

COL. YERGER, meeting the Rev. Whangdoodle 
Baxter on Austin avenue, asked him, “How is your 
Congregation coming on?’ ‘We am goin’ right 
ahead, sah. . Since we has quit passin’ de hat we has 
taken in lots ob money. De kerieckshurzis has in- 
creased wonderfully,sah, wonderfully.” “I don’t: 
understand how you can take up collections if you 
don’t pass the hat.” ‘We pass de plate now.” 
‘Well, that’s the same as passing the hat, isn’t it?” 
“ No, sah, hit ain’t desame thing. Deacon Webster: 
passed de hat for moah dan a year, and de kerleck- 
shuns was mighty small; but now I passes de plate: 
myse’f, an’ de money just rolls in. De plate am. 
much more reliable dan de hat.” ‘How is that?” 
“ Deacon Webster put tar in de top ob his hat.” 


IN the wee.sma’ and dark hours of Saturday morn- 
ing Mr. Blank’s front door bell rang vigorously. The: 
worthy citizen went at once to the door, where he 
found his man Michael in a troubled state of mind. __ 
with an addition to his family; that the doctor 
called in attendance had demanded immediate pay- 
ment for his services. Having no money in the 
house, he had called upon Mr. Blank to borrow some. 
Michael immediately received what he wanted, and’ 
with profuse apologies for calling at such an un- 
seasonable hour, departed. The next morning Mr. 
Blank’s daughters, who had heard the bell ring, - 
asked who it was that called so late, and they were 
informed of the circumstances. ‘Poor little thing !’” 
sympathelically exclaimed a bright little miss of 
twelve summers; ‘‘came C. O. D , didn’t it?’ ` 


A GOOD old Methodist lady, very particular and 
very pious, once kept a boarding-house in New 
York. Stanch to her principles, she would take no 
one to board who did not hold to the eternal pun- 
ishment of alarge portion of the race. But the peo- 
ple were more intent on carnal comforts than spirit- 
ual health, so that in time her house became empty, 
much to her. grief and alarm. After some time a 
bluff old sea captain knocked at the door, and the 
old lady answered the call. ‘ Good morning, ma’am. 
Oan you giv me board for two or three days? Got my 
ship here, and shall be off soon as I load,” “Waal, 
I don’t know,” said the old lady. ‘*Oh, house full, 
eh?’ “No, but—” ‘But what, ma’am?” ‘T don’t 
take any unclean or carnal people in my house. 
What do you believe?” ‘*About what?” “ Why, do 
you believe that anyone will be condemned?” Oh, 
thunder! yes.’’ “Do you?” said the good woman, 
brightening up “ Well, how many souls do you 
think will be on fire eternally?” ‘Don’t know, 
ma’am, really—never calculated that.” ‘Can’t you 
guess?” ‘Can’t say—perhaps fifty thousand.” 
“Waal, hem!’ mused the old woman; ‘I guess I’lt 
take you; fifty thousand burning souls is better 
than nothing. ” 


MISS TOOTSEY MITE (variety actress): “ O profess- 
or, I ám so glad I met you. I’ve just got an engage- 
ment, and I want you to compose me a first-class, 
A 1 soùg and dance—something real jiggy and jolly, 
you know.” Musical composer: ‘“ With pleasure, 
my dear young lady. You want something that will! 
set all the gallery boys to beating time with their: 
feet, and make the parquet feel like Jumping up: 
andjoining inthe breakdown. Something in sail- 
or’s hornpipe time, I suppose?’ Miss Tootsey Mite:: 
“Just the thing. I hav the words ready; all I want. 
is the music; must b> a full orchestra accompani-- 
ment, you know, and must be done by six o'clock, 
so that there wlll be time to rehearse it.” Musical: 
composer; ‘Goodness gracious! I can’t get up any- 
thing in that time; it is impossible. The idea!: 
Why, it’s four o’clock now.” Miss Tootsey Mite:: 
“But I must havit. Itis my first appearance at the: 
new Vaudeviile. Havn’t you something already 
written that will do?’ Musical composer: ‘So I. 
hav. .Never thought of it. Here isa piece Just fin-: 
ished. ,All it wants is the words.” Miss Tootsey” 
Mite: “ Oh, that will do splendidly. So bright ani 
dashing! Did you compose this for a song ang 
dance?” Musical composer: ‘‘ Well, no, It was fox” 
a Cincinnati sacred concert,” 


E 


